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PREFACE  TO  VOL.  VIII. 


This  volanie  has  been  executed  without  any  retrenchment  or  material  modi- 
fication in  plan,  although,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  in  this  respect,  its  size 
has  been  considerably  increased  beyond  the  amount  promised;  for  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  editor  to  complete  the  alphabet  within  the  compass  of  ten  vol- 
nmes.  A  Supplement  will  follow,  containing  the  necrology  and  other  items 
that  have  accrued  during  the  progress  of  the  work.  Circumstances  not  likely 
to  recnr  have  required  a  somewhat  longer  time  than  usual  for  the  preparation 
of  tfae  present  volume;  but  this  will  cause  no  postponement  in  the  eventual 
completion  of  the  work,  as  about  one  half  of  Vol.  IX  is  already  in  type,  and  the 
tenth  volume  may  therefore  be  looked  for  in  two  years  from  the  present  issue 

Useful,  accurate,  and  full  information,  rather  than  novelty  or  an  affectation  of 
originality,  has  constantly  been  the  aim  of  the  editor.  It  has  accordingly  been 
repeatedly  avowed  in  the  several  prefaces  that  the  present  work  is  intended  to 
embrace  the  substance  of  all  the  best  books  of  the  kind  hitherto  produced.  It 
is  believed  that  nothing  of  value  to  American  readers  contained  in  any  of  them 
will  be  found  to  have  been  omitted.  This  is  especially  true  with  regard  to  two 
of  the  latest,  and  in  many  respects  most  important,  works — namely,  Smith's  DiC' 
Honary  of  the  Bible  and  Herzog's  Heal-Mict/klopadie,  which  have  constantly  been 
consulted  in  the  preparation  of  the  articles.  At  the  same  time,  no  servile  system 
of  copying  from  them  or  from  any  other  source  of  information  has  been  adopted. 
In  the  extracts  used,  the  habitual  redundancies  have  been  eliminated,  the  occa- 
sional errors  and  extravagances  have  been  corrected,  and  the  frequent  omissions 
have  been  supplied ;  in  short,  their  whole  form,  bearing,  and  contents  have  largely 
been  modified,  and  their  language  and  conclusions  for  the  most  pait  recast.  So 
numerous,  and  extensive  have  these  changes  usually  been,  even  where  one  or  the 
other  of  the  great  works  named  has  substantially  been  the  basis  of  an  article, 
that  in  many  cases  nothing  more  than  this  general  acknowledgment  ought,  or 
could,  be  made.  The  present  work  contains  at  least  twice  as  many  distinct  ar- 
ticles as  both  those  dictionaries  put  together,  and  includes  thousands  of  subjects 
not  mentioned  in  either  of  them.  Many  of  these  additional  topics  are  of  the 
gravest  importance  and  the  highest  interest  in  religious  literature. 

Occasional  corrections  have  kindly  been  furnished  by  readers  of  the  Cydopcedia. 
Sotice  of  any  errors  or  omissions  will  be  thankfully  received,  if  sent  either  through 
lie  publishers  or  directly  to  the  editor.  Dr.  Steong,  at  Madison,  New  Jersey. 
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The  following  are  the  full  names  of  the  writers  of  wholly  original  articles  in 
this  volume,  exclusive  of  those  by  the  editor,  who  has  furnished  nearly  half  the 
matter,  and  carefully  revised  the  rest: 
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PET. 


Fetach.    See  Petracb. 

Fetachia(s),  Moses  ben-Jacob,  a  learned  rabbi 
who  Sourisfaed  towards  the  latter  half  of  the  12th  cen- 
tmrj  (Begnuburg),  is  the  author  of  the  bVlSIl  aiSD, 
d*e  called  M'^nrs  n  -!l3p,  in  which  he  relates  bia 
travels,  made  between  1075  and  1090  tbrongh  Poland, 
Bnasta,  Tartary,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  ancient  Syria, 
Ptnia,  etc^  and  wherein  he  describes  the  manners  and 
■tgBi  of  bis  oo-religionists.  It  was  first  printed  at 
PcagBe  (1595),  and  reprinted  by  WagenseU,  entitled 
Ilimi  I  111  i'mm  raw  versume  WageiatUS,  in  his  Sex  actrci- 
laiiima  varU  argtmenii  (Altorf,  1687 ;  Zolkiew,  1792). 
It  has  been  translated  into  French,  with  notes,  bj  £.  Car- 
B«hr,  Tbar  de  Monde  de  Petaekia  de  SatiAonne,  traduU 
tm  FramfoU  et  aeeompagni  da  texte  et  da  noUt  hittoriquet, 
fi<grapiiqae*,  H  liOerairet  (Paris,  1831) ;  into  German 
by  D.  Ottensosser,  with  a  Hebrew  commentary  (FUrth, 
mU):  into  English  by  Dr.  A.  Benisch.  See  FUrst, 
BiU.  Jad.  Ui,  79  oq. ;  Wolf;  BOI.  Hebr.  i,  888 ;  iii,  956 ; 
Basaage,  Uittoin  <{■«  Jmft,  p.  6oo  (Taylor's  English 
traad.);  GriiU,  GtMch.  dor  Juden,  vi,  259,  424;  Zanz, 
Z*r  GetcUcite  u.  IMeratar,  p.  166 ;  the  same  author  in 
Asher's  edition  of  Tudela's  Itmerary,  vol.  ii.  No.  40, 
43,  44,  47 ;  Etheridge,  Introd.  to  NOr.  Lit.  p.  214 ;  Da 
Costa,  ImKl  and  the  GeiMet,  p.  187.     (B.  P.) 

PetSui,  a  sort  of  calces  used  anciently  in  Athens  in 
making  lihitions  to  the  gods.  They  were  substituted 
far  animal  sacrifices  hv  the  command  of  Cecrops. — Gard- 
set,  Faillu  o/Uke  World,  ii,  642. 

Fetavel,  Alfbed  F.,  a  Swiss  Protestant  clergy- 
man of  note,  was  bom  near  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
He  studied  at  the  nniversity  in  Berlin,  and  was  the 
fiiat  recipient  from  that  high  school  of  the  doctorate  in 
philosophy.  He  was  greatly  instrumental  in  the  es- 
tabUshment  of  the  Swiss  Missionary  Society,  and  sub- 
scqnently  took  no  inconsiderable  shore  in  the  doings 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  The  principal  work,  how- 
ever, to  which  he  devoted  his  best  time,  his  talents,  his 
energies,  and  his  whole  heart,  was  to  bring  the  Jewish 
people  into  a  more  intimate  personal  contact  with  the 
Christians,  and  it  is  especially  in  this  respect  that  his 
inflnence  has  extended  beyond  his  little  country.  He 
was  a  zealons  member  of  the  Universal  Israelitish  Al- 
liance and  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  He  did  not,  at 
first,  impress  one  as  a  pastor,  a  missionary,  an  apostle,  a 
lather  of  the  Church,  but  rather  as  one  of  those  individ- 
aals  described  in  the  lx)ok  of  Genesis,  who  walked  with 
God,  who  communed  with  him,  like  a  patriarch  or  a 
seer.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty.  The  addresses 
wfaidi  be  delivered  were  collected  under  the  title  of 
DifCtmnet  oa  Edncolion.  His  Daughter  of  Zion,  his 
Ijeller  to  the  Synagoguet  of  France,  and  many  other 
writiDgs,  will  always  remain  as  imperishable  records 
at  the  zeal  which  animated  him  for  the  re-establish- 
■wnt  of  the  Jews  as  a  people. 

Fetavitos,  Dioarsics  (also  called  Denis  Petac), 
Vltt— A 


one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  French  scholars,  and  in- 
fluential in  the  councils  of  the  Jesuits,  to  whose  order 
he  belonged,  was  bom  at  Orleans  Ang.  21, 1683.  His 
father,  who  was  a  man  of  learning,  seeing  strong  parts 
and  a  genius  for  letters  in  his  son,  took  all  possible 
means  to  improve  them  to  the  utmost.  He  used  to 
tell  bis  son  that  he  ought  to  qualify  himself  so  as  to  be 
able  to  attack  and  confound  "the  giant  of  the  Allo- 
phylie;"  meaning  the  redoubtable  Joseph  Scaliger, 
whose  abilities  and  learning  were  supposed  to  have 
done  such  service  to  the  Reformed.  Young  Fetavins 
seems  to  have  entered  into  bis  father's  views ;  for  he 
studied  very  intensely,  and  afterwards  levelled  much 
of  bis  erudition  against  Scaliger.  He  joined  the  study 
of  mathematics  with  that  of  belles-lettres ;  and  then 
applied  himself  to  a  course  in  philosophy,  which  he 
began  in  the  College  of  Orleans,  and  finished  at 
Paris.  After  this  he  maintained  theses  in  Greek 
and  in  I.atin,  which  he  is  said  to  have  understood  as 
well  as  his  native  language,  the  French,  In  ma- 
tnrer  years  be  had  free  access  to  the  king's  library, 
which  he  often  visited  in  order  to  consult  Latin  and 
Greek  manoscripts.  Among  other  advantages  which 
accompanied  his  literary  pursuits  was  the  friendship 
of  Isaac  Casaubon,  whom  Heoiy  IV  called  to  Paris 
in  1600.  It  was  at  bis  instigation  that  Petavius, 
young  as  he  was,  undertook  an  edition  of  The  Worb 
ofSynetiut ;  that  is,  to  correct  the  Greek  from  the  man- 
uscripts, to  translate  that  part  which  yet  remained  to 
be  translated  into  Latin,  and  to  write  notes  upon  the 
whole.  He  was  but  nineteen  when  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Bonrges ;  and 
spent  the  two  following  years  in  studying  the  ancient 
philosophers  and  mathematicians.  In  1604,  when  Morel, 
professor  of  Greek  at  Paris,  published  The  Work*  of 
Chrytostom,  some  part  of  Petavius's  labors  on  Synesins 
was  added  to  them.  (From  the  title  of  this  work  we 
leara  that  be  then  Latinized  his  name  Pmtut,  which  he 
afterwards  changed  into  Pelaciut.  His  own  edition  of 
The  Workt  of  Sgnesiut  did  not  appear  till  1612.)  He 
entered  the  Society  of  the  Jesuits  in  1605,  and  did 
great  honor  to  it  afterwards  by  his  vast  and  profound 
eradition.  Ue  became  zealons  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church ;  and  there  was  no  way  of  serving  it  more 
agreeable  to  his  humor  than  by  criticising  and  abus- 
ing its  adversaries.  Scaliger  was  the  person  be  was 
most  bitter  against;  but  he  did  not  spare  his  friend 
Casaubon  whenever  he  came  in  his  way.  There  is 
no  occasion  to  enter  into  detail  about  a  man  whose 
whole  life  was  spent  in  reading  and  writing  books, 
and  in  performing  the  several  offices  of  his  order. 
The  history  of  a  learned  man  is  the  history  of  his 
works;  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  Petavius's 
writings  were  to  support  popish  doctrines  and  disci- 
pline. But  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  order  to  per- 
form his  task  well  he  made  himself  a  universal  scholar. 
He  died  at  Paris  Dec.  11, 1652.  In  163S  he  publUhed 
an  excellent  work  entitled  Rationale  Ten^porumi  it  b 
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an  abridgment  of  nniveisal  bistoiy,  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  1632,  digested  in  clironologieal  order, 
and  supported  all  the  way  by  references  to  proper  au- 
tliorities.  It  went  througli  several  editions ;  many 
additions  and  improvements  have  been  made  to  it,  both 
by  Petavius  himself,  and  by  Perizonius  and  others 
after  bis  death;  and  Le  Clerc  published  an  abridg- 
ment of  it  as  far  down  as  to  800,  under  the  title  of 
Compendittm  HiHoria  UnivtnalU,  in  1697  (12mo).  Pcts- 
vius's  chef-d'cenvre  is  his  "  Optu  de  Thedo^cU  Doffna- 
tibia,  nunc  primum  septem  voluminibns  comprcben- 
Bum,  in  meliorem  ordinem  redactum,  auctoris  ipsius 
vita,  ac  libris  quibasdam  numquam  in  hoc  opere  editis 
locupletatum,  Francisci  Antonii  Zacharis  ex  eadem 
Societate  Jcsu  extensium  principum  Bibliothece  Pne- 
fecti  disscrtationibus,  ac  notis  uberrirais  illustratum" 
(Ven.  1767,  7  vols.  fol.).  It  is  full  of  choice  erudition, 
but  unfortunately  his  death  cut  it  short,  and  it  lacks 
completeness.  Besides  other  services,  Petavins  de- 
ser\'es  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  first  theologian 
who  broDght  into  proper  relations  history  and  dog- 
matics. Mnratori  regards  him  as  the  restorer  of  dog- 
matic theology.  In  the  opinion  of  Gassendus  {VU. 
Perttchii)  Petavius  was  the  most  consummate  scholar 
the  Jesuits  ever  had ;  and  indeed  we  cannot  suppose 
him  to  have  been  inferior  to  the  first  scholars  of  any 
order,  while  we  consider  him  waging  war,  as  be  did 
frequently  with  success,  against  Scaliger,  Salmasius, 
and  other  like  chiefs  in  the  republic  of  letters.  His 
judgment,'as  may  easily  be  conceived,  was  inferior  to 
bis  learning;  and  bis  controversial  writings  are  full 
of  that  8oumcs7  and  spleen  which  appears  so  manifest 
in  all  the  prints  of  his  countenance.  Bayle  has  ob- 
■  served  that  Petavius.  did  the  Sociniana  great  service, 
though  unawares  and  against  his  intentions.  The 
Jesuit's  original  design,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Dogmata  Thfoloffica,  was  to  represent  ingenuously  the 
doctrine  of  the  first  three  centuries.  Having  no  par- 
ticular system  to  defend,  he  did  not  carefully  state  the 
opinions  of  the  fathers,  but  only  gave  a  general  account 
of  them.  By  this  menus  he  unawares  led  the  public  to 
believe  that  the  fathers  entertained  false  and  absurd  no- 
tions concerning  the  mystery  of  the  Three  Persons ; 
and,  against  his  intentions,  furnished  arguments  and 
authorities  to  the  Antitrinitarians.  When  made  aware 
of  this,  and  being  willing  to  prevent  the  evil  conse- 
quences which  he  had  not  foreseen,  ho  wrote  his  Pref- 
ace, in  which  he  labored  solely  to  assert  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  fathers,  and  thus  was  forced  to  contradict  what 
be  had  advanced  in  the  Dogmata.  (Comp.  Bull,  On 
tit  Trinilg.')  See  Werner,  GeKh.  der  apologet.  und 
polim.  Lit.  vol.  iv;  idem,  Getch.  der  katho!.  Theol. 
(Munich,  18(i6);  Dnpin,  tfouvelle  BiblhtJieque  des  Au- 
teuri  ecclfs.  s.  v. ;  Simon,  f/ut.  crit.  des  principaux 
Commentatmn;  AXzog,  KirchengeKh.  0,485;  Chiislian 
liemembr.\y,iSi.     (.J.  H.W.) 

Pe'ter  (nirpoj,  a  rock,  for  the  Aram.  NE^3),  orig- 
inally Simon  (see  below),  the  leader  among  the  per- 
sonal disciples  of  Christ,  and  afterwards  the  specUl 
apostle  to  the  Jews.  We  shall  treat  this  important 
character  first  in  the  li^bt  of  definite  information  ttom 
the  New  Testament  and  early  Church  historians  (using 
in  this  portion  largely  the  article  in  Smith's  Diction- 
ary), and  relegate  all  disputed  questions  to  a  subse- 
quent bead  (discussing  tliem  chieflv  as  in  Winer,  ii, 
234  sq.). 

I.  Authentic  flislory.  —  l.  /lit  Early  i»/e.  —  The 
Scripture  notices  on  this  point  are  few,  but  not  unim- 
portant, and  enable  ng  to  form  some  estimate  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  apostle's  character  was 
formed,  and  bow  he  was  prepared  for  bis  great  work. 
Peter  was  the  son  of  a  man  named  Jonas  (Malt,  xvi, 
17;  John  i,48;  xxi,  16),  and  was  brought  up  in  his  fa- 
ther's  occupation,  a  fisherman  on  the  sea  of  Tiberias. 
The  occupation  was  of  course  an  bumble  one,  but  not, 
as  is  often  assumed,  mean  or  servile,  or  incompatible 


with  some  degree  of  mental  culture.    His  family  •were 
probably  in  easy  circumstances  (see  below).     lie  and 
his  brother  Andrew  were  partners  of  John  and  Jamei", 
the  sons  of  Zebedce,  who  bad  faired  servants ;  and  from 
various  indications  in  the  sacred  narrative  we  are  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  their  social  position  brought 
them  into  contact  with  men  of  education.     In  fact  tbo 
trade  of  fishermen,  supplying  some  of  the  important 
cities  on  the  coasts  of  that  inland  lake,  may  have  been 
tolerably  remunerative,  while  all  the  necessaries  of  life 
were  cheap  and  abundant  in  the  singularly  rich  and 
fertile  district  where  the  apostle  resided.    He  did  not 
live,  as  a  mere  laboring  man,  in  a  but  by  the  se&-side, 
but  first  at  Bethsaida,  and  afterwards  in  a  house  i.t 
Capernaum  belonging  to  himself  or  his  motber-in-law, 
which  must  have  been  rather  a  large  one,  since  be  re- 
ceived in  it  not  only  our  Lord  and  his  fellow-disciplea, 
but  multitudes  who  were  attracted  by  the  miracles  and 
preaching  of  Jesus.     It  is  certain  that  when  he  left 
all  to  follow  Christ,  he  made  what  be  regarded,  and 
what  seems  to  have  been  admitted  by  bis  Master,  as 
being  a  considerable  sacrifice  (Matt,  xix,  27).      The 
habits  of  such  a  life  were  by  no  means  unfavorable  to 
the  development  of  a  vigorous,  earnest,  and  practical 
character,  such  as  be  displayed  in  after-years.     Tlio 
labors,  the  privations,  and  the  perils  of  an  existence 
passed  in  great  part  upon  the  waters  of  that  beautiful 
but  stormy  lake,  the  long  and  anxious  watching  through 
the  nigbte,  were  calculated  to  test  and  increase  hia 
natural  powers,  bis  fortitude,  energj',  and  persever- 
ance.    In  the  city  he  must  have  been  brought  into 
contact  with  men  engaged  in  traffic,  with  soldiers  and 
foreigners,  and  may  have  thus  acquired  somewhat  of 
the  fiexibility  and  geniality  of  temperament  all  but  in- 
dispensable to  the  attainment  of  such  personal  inflo- 
ence  as  be  exercised  in  after-life.     It  is  not  probable 
that  he  and  his  brother  were  wholly  uneducated.     The 
Jews  regarded  instruction  as  a  necessi^,  and  legal  en- 
actments enforced  the  attendance  of  youths  in  schools 
maintained  by  the  community.    See  Edccation.    Tho 
statement  in  Acts  iv,  13,  that  "the  conncil  perceived 
they  (i.  e.  Peter  and  John)  were  unlearned  and  igno- 
rant men,"  is  not  incompatible  with  this  assumption. 
The  translation  of  the  passage  in  the  A.  V.  is  rather 
exaggerated,  the  word  rendered  "  unlearned"  (I'cTiiurni) 
being  nearly  equivalent  to  "laymen,"  i.  e.  men  of  or- 
dinary education,  as  contrasted  with  those  who  were 
specially  trained  in  the  schools  of  the  rabbins.    A  man 
might  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  Scriptures, 
and  yet  be  considered  ignorant  and  unlearned  by  the 
rabbins,  among  whom  the  opinion  was  already  preva- 
lent that  "the  letter  of  Scripture  was  the  mere  shell, 
an  earthen  vessel  containing  heavenly  treasures,  which 
could  only  be  discovered  by  those  who  bad  been  taught 
to  search  for  the  bidden  cabalistic  meaning."     Peter 
and  his  kinsmen  were  probably  taught  to  read  the 
Scriptures  in  childhood.     The  history  of  their  country, 
especially  of  the  great  events  of  early  days,  must  have 
been  familiar  to  them  as  attendants  at  the  synagogue, 
and  their  attention  was  there  directed  to  those  portions 
of  Holy  Writ  from  which  the  Jews  derived  their  an- 
ticipations of  the  Messiah. 

The  language  of  the  apostles  was  of  course  the  form 
of  Aramaic  spoken  in  Northern  Palestine,  a  sort  of 
patois,  partly  Hebrew,  but  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
Syriac.  Hebrew,  even  in  its  debased  form,  was  then 
spoken  only  by  men  of  learning,  the  leaders  of  the 
Pharisees  and  Scribes.  Tho  men  of  Galilee  were, 
however,  noted  for  rough  and  inaccurate  language, 
and  especially  for  vulgarities  of  pronunciation  (Matt. 
xxvl,  73).  It  is  doubtfnl  whether  our  apostle  was  ac- 
quainted with  Greek  in  early  life.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  more  intercourse  with  foreigners 
in  Galilee  than  in  any  district  of  Palestine,  and  Greek 
appears  to  have  been  a  common,  if  not  the  principal, 
medium  of  communication.  Within  a  few  years  after 
bis  call  Peter  seems  to  have  conversed  fluently  in  Grecli 
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nil  Ooroelias,  at  least  there  is  no  intimation  that  an 
vterpteter  was  employed,  while  it  is  highly  improbable 
tkit  Cornelias,  a  Roman  soldier,  should  have  used  the 
lisjnage  of  Palestine.  The  style  of  both  of  Peter's  epis- 
dn  indicates  a  considerable  linowledgo  of  Greek ;  it  is 
(ore  and  arrnrate,  and  in  grammatical  stmctare  cqaal 
U  that  of  PaaL  That  may,  however,  be  accounted 
fci  by  tile  ftct,  for  which  there'is  very  ancient  author- 
itr.that  Peter  employed  an  interpreter  in  the  compo- 
*itiao  of  hu  epistles,  if  not  in  his  ordinary  intercourse 
with  foreigners.  There  are  no  traces  of  acquaintance 
»ith  Greelc  authors,  or  of  the  influence  of  Greelc  lit- 
rratore  upon  his  tniad,  such  as  we  find  in  Paul,  nor 
cnaM  we  expect  it  in  a  person  of  his  station,  even  had 
Greek  been  his  mother- tongue.  It  is  on  the  whole 
probaUe  thst  be  had  some  rudimental  knowledge  of 
Gnek  in  early  life,  which  may  have  afterwards  been 
rxtroded  when  the  need  was  felt,  but  not  more  than 
would  enable  him  to  discourse  intelligibly  on  praclical 
snd  devotional  subjects.  That  he  was  an  affectionate 
kasbaad,  married  in  early  life  to  a  wife  who  accom- 
paai«d  ium  in  his  apostolic  journeys,  are  facts  inferred 
from  Setiptare,  while  very  ancient  traditions,  recorded 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (whose  connection  with  the 
Cbnch  fotmded  by  Mark  gives  a  peculiar  value  to  his 
testimony),  and  by  other  early  but  less  trustworthy 
writers,  inform  ns  that  her  name  was  Perpetua,  that 
>be  bcre  a  danghter,  and  perhaps  other  children,  and 
nifftei  martyrdom.     (See  below.) 

i.  At  a  IHvipU  mertlj. — It  is  uncertain  at  what  age 
Peter  was  called  by  our  Lord.  The  general  impression 
<f  the  fathers  is  that  he  was  an  old  man  at  the  date  of 
Ui  death,  A.U.  64,  bat  this  need  not  imply  that  he  was 
■■eh  older  than  onr  Lord.  He  was  probably  between 
tiurty  and  forty  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  his  first  call, 
A.D.  *6.  That  call  was  preceded  by  a  special  prep- 
aration. He  and  his  brother  Andrew,  together  with 
their  partners,  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee, 
were  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  (John  i,  85).  They 
were  in  attendance  upon  him  when  they  were  first 
ealied  to  the  service  of  Christ.  From  the  circum- 
itaares  of  that  call,  which  are  recorded  with  graphic 
auantenrss  by  St.  .John,  we  learn  some  important  facts 
tnoching  their  state  of  mind  and  the  personal  character 
•f  onr  apostle.  Two  disciples,  one  named  by  the  evan- 
f^Hst  Andrew,  the  other  in  all  proliability  St,  John 
kimaelf,  were  standing  with  the  Baptist  at  Bethany  on 
the  Jordan,  when  he  pointed  out  Jesus  as  ho  walked, 
and  said.  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God !  that  is,  the  anti- 
type of  the  victims  whose  blood  (as  all  true  Israelites, 
ud  they  more  distinctly  under  the  teaching  of  John, 
believed)  prefigured  the  atonement  for  sin.  The  two 
at  once  followed  Jesus,  and  upon  his  invitation  abode 
with  hira  that  day.  Andrew  then  went  to  his  brother 
Simon,  and  aaid  to  him,  We  have  found  the  Hessias, 
the  .\nointed  One,  of  whom  they  had  read  in  the  proph- 
ets. Simoo  went  at  once,  and  when  Jesus  looked  on 
Um  he  said,  "Thou  art  Simon  Ihe  ton  ofjona;  thou 
shalt  be  called  Cfpkat."  The  change  of  name  is  of 
conrse  deeply  significant.  As  son  of  Jona  (a  name  of 
doabtfnl  meaning,  according  to  Lampe  equivalent  to 
J»kanan  or  Joht,  i.  e.  grace  of  the  Lord;  according  to 
Lange,  who  has  some  striking  but  fanciful  observa- 
tions, signifying  rfoee)  he  bore  as  a  disciple  the  name 
Simon,  Le.  hearer;  but  as  an  apostle,  one  of  the  twelve 
ra  whom  the  Church  was  to  be  erected,  he  was  here- 
•fter  (tXiiOiay)  to  be  called  Rock  or  Stone.  It  seems 
I  natural  impression  that  the  words  refer  primarily  to 
the  original  character  of  Simon :  that  our  Lord  saw  in 
him  a  roan  firm,  steadiest,  not  to  be  overthrown,  though 
severely  tried ;  and  such  was  generally  the  view  taken 
iiy  the  firthers.  But  it  is  perhaps  a  deeper  and  truer  in- 
ference that  Jesus  thus  describes  Simon,  not  as  what 
ke  wa«,  but  as  what  he  would  become  under  his  influ- 
snee — a  man  with  predispositions  and  capabilities  not 
•nfitted  for  the  oiBce  he  was  to  hold,  but  one  whose 
lennanencc  and  stability  would  depend  upon  union 


with  the  living  Rock.  Thus  we  may  expect  to  find 
Simon,  as  the  natural  man,  at  once  rough,  stubborn, 
and  mutable,  whereas  Peter,  identified  with  the  Rock, 
will  remain  firm  and  immovable  to  the  end.  (See 
below.) 

This  first  call  led  to  no  immediate  change  in  Peter's 
external  position.  He  and  bis  fellow-disciples  looked 
henceforth  upon  our  Lord  as  their  teacher,  but  were 
not  commanded  to  follow  him  as  regular  disciples. 
There  were  several  grades  of  disciples  among  the  Jews, 
from  the  occasional  hearer  to  the  follower  who  gave  up 
all  other  pursuits  in  order  to  serve  a  master.  At  the 
time  a  recognition  of  his  Person  and  office  sufficed. 
They  returned  to  Capernaum,  where  they  pursued 
their  usnal  business,  waiting  for  a  further  intimation 
of  his  will. 
The  second  call  is  recorded  by  the  other  three  evan- 

I  gelists.  It  took  place  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  near  Caper- 
naum, where  the  four  disciples,  Peter  and  Andrew,  James 
and  John,  were  fishing.  A.D.  27.  Peter  and  Andrew 
were  first  called.    Our  Lord  then  entered  Simon  Peter's 

^  boat,  and  addressed  the  multitude  on  the  shore ;  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  discourse  be  wrought  the  miracle 
by  which  he  foreshadowed  the  success  of  the  apostles 
in  the  new  but  analogous  occupation  which  was  to  be 

I  theirs — that  of  fishers  of  men.  The  call  of  James  and 
John  followed.  From  that  time  the  four  were  certainly 
enrolled  formally  among  his  disciples,  and  although  as 
yet  invested  with  no  official  character,  accompanied  him 
in  his  journeys,  those  especially  in  the  north  of  Pales- 
tine. 

Immediately  after  that  call  our  Lord  went  to  the 
house  of  Peter,  where  he  wrought  the  miracle  of  heal- 
ing on  Peter's  wife's  mother,  a  miracle  succeeded  by 
other  manifestations  of  divine  power  which  produced  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  people.  Some  time  was  passed 
aftenvards  in  attendance  upon  our  Lord's  public  minis- 
trations in  Galilee,  I>ecapolis,Penea,  and  Judiea — though 
at  inten'als  the  disciples  returned  to  their  own  city, 
and  were  witnesses  of  many  miracles,  of  the  call  of  Levi, 
and  of  their  Blaster's  reception  of  outcasts,  whom  they 
in  common  with  their  zealous  but  prejudiced  country- 
men had  despised  and  shunned.  It  was  a  period  of 
training,  of  mental  and  spiritual  discipline  preparatory 
to  their  admission  to  the  higher  office  to  which  they 
were  destined.  Even  then  Peter  received  some  marks 
of  distinction.  He  was  selected,  together  with  the  two 
sons  of  Zebedee,  to  witness  the  raising  of  Jarius's  daugh- 
ter. 

The  special  designation  of  Peter  and  his  eleven  fel- 
low-disciples took  place  some  time  afterwards,  when  they 
were  set  apart  as  onr  Lord's  immediate  attendants,  and 
as  his  delegates  to  go  forth  wherever  he  might  send 
them,  as  apostles,  announcers  of  his  kingdom,  gifted 
with  supernatural  powers  as  credentials  of  their  super- 
natural mission  (see  Matt,  x,  2-4;  Mark  iii,  13-19,  the 

j  most  detailed  account ;  Luke  vi,  13).  They  appear 
then  first  to  have  formally  received  the  name  of  Apos- 

,  lies,  and  from  that  time  Simon  bore  publicly,  and  as  it 

j  would  seem  all  i)ut  exclusively,  the  name  Peter,  which 
had  hitherto  been  used  rather  as  a  characteristic  appel- 

I  lation  than  as  a  proper  name. 

From  this  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Peter  held 
the  first  place  among  the  apostles,  to  whatever  cause  his 
precedence  is  to  be  attributed.  There  was  certainly 
much  in  his  character  which  marked  him  as  a  repre- 
sentative man;  both  in  his  strength  and  in  his  weak- 
ness, in  bis  excellences  and  his  defects  he  exemplified 

I  the  changes  which  the  natural  man  undergoes  in  the 
gradual  transformation  into  the  spiritual  man  under  Ihe 
personal  influence  of  the  Saviour.  The  precedence  did 
not  depend  upon  priority  of  call,  or  it  would  have  de- 
volved upon  his  brother  Andrew,  or  that  other  disciple 
who  first  followed  Jesus,  It  seems  scarci'ly  probable 
that  it  depended  upon  seniority,  even  supposing,  which 
is  a  mere  conjecture,  that  he  was  older  than  his  fellow- 
disciples.    The  special  designation  by  Christ  alone  ac- 
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coonte  in  a  satisfaclory  wajr  for  the  facts  that  be  U 
named  first  in  every  list  of  the  apostles,  is  generally  ad- 
dressed by  our  Lord  as  their  representative,  and  on  the 
most  solemn  occasions  speaks  in  their  name.  Thus 
when  the  first  great  secession  took  place  in  consequence 
of  the  offence  given  by  our  Lord's  mystic  disoourae  at 
Capernaum  (see  John  vi,  66-69),  "Jesus  said  unto  the 
twelve,  Will  ye  also  go  away  ?  Then  Simon  Peter  an- 
swered him,  Lord,  to  whom  sliall  we  go?  Thou  bast 
the  words  of  eternal  life :  and  we  believe  and  arc  sure 
that  thou  art  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God." 
Thus  again  at  Ca^8area  Pbilippi,  soon  after  the  return 
of  the  twelve  from  their  first  missionary'  tour,  Peter 
(speaking  as  before  in  the  name  of  the  twelve,  though, 
as  appeals  from  our  Lord's  words,  with  a  peculiar  dis- 
tinctness of  personal  conviction)  repeated  that  declara- 
tion, "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God." 
The  confirmation  of  our  apostle  in  his  special  position 
in  the  Church,  his  identification  with  the  rock  on  which 
that  Church  is  founded,  the  ratification  of  the  powers 
and  duties  attached  to  the  apostolic  ofiice,  and  the  prom- 
ise of  permanence  to  the  Church,  followed  as  a  reward 
of  that  confessioiL  The  early  Church  regarded  Peter 
generally,  and  most  especially  on  this  occasion,  as  the 
representative  of  the  apostolic  body — a  very  dbtinct 
theory  from  that  which  makes  him  their  head  or  gov- 
ernor in  Christ's  stead.  Even  in  the  time  of  Cyprian, 
when  connection  with  the  bishop  of  Rome  as  Peter's 
successor  for  the  first  time  was  held  to  be  indispensable, 
no  powers  of  jurisdiction  or  supremacy  were  supposed 
to  be  attached  to  the  admitted  precedency  of  rank. 
Prinau  inier  para  Peter  held  no  distinct  office,  and 
certainly  never  claimed  any  powers  which  did  not  be- 
long equally  to  all  his  fellow-apostles.     (See  below.) 

This  great  triumph  of  Peter,  however,  brought  other 
points  of  his  character  into  strong  relief.  The  distinc- 
tion which  he  then  received,  and  it  may  be  his  con- 
sciousness of  ability,  energy,  zeal,  and  absolute  devo- 
tion to  Christ's  person,  seem-  to  have  developed  a  natu- 
ral tendency  to  rashness  and  forwardness  bordering  upon 
presumption.  On  this  occasion  the  exhibition  of  such 
feelings  brought  upon  him  the  strongest  reproof  ever 
addressed  to  a  disciple  by  our  Lord.  In  his  affection 
and  self-confidence  Peter  ventured  to  reject  as  impos- 
sible the  annomicement  of  the  sufferings  and  humilia- 
tion which  Jesus  predicted ;  and  he  heard  the  sharp  words 
— "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,  thou  art  an  offence  unto 
me — for  thou  savorest  not  the  things  that  be  of  God, 
but  those  that  be  of  men."  That  was  Peter's  first  fall ; 
a  very  ominous  one :  not  a  rock,  but  a  stumbling-stone ; 
not  a  defender,  but  an  antagonist  and  deadly  enemy  of 
the  faith,  when  the  spiritual  should  give  place  to  the 
lower  nature  in  dealing  with  the  things  of  God.  It  is 
remarkable  that  on  other  occasions  when  Peter  signal- 
ized his  faith  and  devotion  he  displayed  at  the  time,  or 
immediately  afterwards,  a  more  than  usual  deficiency 
in  spiritual  discernment  and  consistency.  Thus  a  few 
days  after  that  fall  he  was  selected  together  with  John 
and  James  to  witness  the  transfiguration  of  Christ,  but 
the  words  which  he  then  uttered  prove  that  he  was 
completely  bewildered,  and  unable  at  the  time  to  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  the  transaction.  Thus  again, 
when  his  zeal  and  courage  prompted  him  to  leave  the 
ship  and  walk  on  the  water  to  go  to  Jesus  (Matt,  xiv, 
29),  a  sudden  failure  of  faith  withdrew  the  sustaining 
power;  he  was  about  to  sink  when  he  was  at  once  re- 
proved and  saved  by  his  Master.  Such  traits,  which 
occur  not  unfrequently,  prepare  us  fur  his  last  great  fall, 
as  well  as  for  his  conduct  after  the  resurrection,  when 
bis  natural  gifts  were  perfected  and  his  deficiencies  sup- 
plied by  "  the  power  from  on  high."  We  find  a  mix- 
ture of  zeal  and  weakness  in  his  conduct  when  called 
upon  to  pay  tribute-money  for  himself  and  his  Lord, 
but  faith  had  the  upper  hand,  and  was  rewarded  by  a 
significant  miracle  (Matt,  xvii,  24-27).  The  question 
which  about  the  same  time  Peter  asked  our  Lord  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  forgiveness  of  sins  should  be  car- 


ried, indicated  a  great  advance  in  spirituality  from  the 
Jewish  standpoint,  while  it  showed  bow  far  as  yet  he 
and  his  fellow -disciples  were  from  understanding  the 
true  principle  of  Christian  love  (Matt,  xviii,  21).  We 
find  a  similar  blending  of  opposite  qualities  in  the  dec- 
laration recorded  by  the  synoptical  evangelists  (Matt. 
xix,  27 ;  Mark  x,  28 ;  Luke  xviii,  28), "  Lo,  we  have  left 
all  and  followed  thee."  It  certainly  bespeaks  a  con- 
sciousness of  sincerity,  a  spirit  of  self-devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice,  though  it  conveys  an  impression  of  something 
like  ambition;  but  in  that  instance  the  good  undoubt- 
edly predominated,  as  is  shown  by  our  Lord's  answer.' 
He  does  not  reprove  Peter,  who  spoke,  as  usual,  in  the 
name  of  the  twelve,  but  takes  the  opportunity  of  ut- 
tering the  strongest  prediction  touching  the  future  dig- 
nity and  paramount  authority  of  the  apostles,  a  predic- 
tion recorded  by  Matthew  only. 

Towards  the  close  of  our  Lord's  ministry  (A.D.  29) 
Peter's  characteristics  become  especially  prominent. 
Together  with  his  brother  and  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee 
he  listened  to  the  last  awful  predictions  and  warnings 
delivered  to  the  disciples  in  reference  to  the  second  ad- 
vent (Matt,  xxiv,  3 ;  Mark  xiii,  S,  who  alone  mentions 
these  names ;  Luke  xxi,  7).  At  the  last  supper  Peter 
seems  to  have  been  particularly  earnest  in  the  Tcqoest 
that  the  traitor  might  be  pointed  out,  expressing  of 
course  a  general  feeling,  to  which  some  inward  con- 
sciousness of  infirmity  may  have  added  force.  After 
the  supper  his  words  drew  out  the  meaning  of  the  sig- 
nificant, almost  sacramental  act  of  oar  Lord  in  washing 
his  disciples'  feet — an  occasion  on  which  we  find  the 
same  mixtnie  of  goodness  and  frailly,  humility  and 
deep  affection,  with  a  certain  taint  of  self-will,  which 
was  at  once  hushed  into  submissive  reverence  by  the 
voice  of  Jesus.  Then  too  it  was  that  he  made  those  re- 
peated protestations  of  unalterable  fidelity,  so  toon  to  be 
falsified  by  his  miserable  bll.  That  event  is,  however, 
of  snch  critical  import  in  its  bearings  npon  the  charac- 
ter and  position  of  the  apostle,  that  it  cannot  be  dis- 
missed without  a  careful,  if  not  an  exbanstive  dkrns- 
sion.  Judas  had  left  the  guest-chamber  when  Peter 
put  the  question,  Lord,  whither  goest  thon  1  words 
which  modem  theolc^ians  generally  represent  as  savor- 
ing of  idle  curiosity  or  presumption,  but  in  which  the 
early  fathers  (as  Chi>-80stom  and  Augustine)  recognised 
the  utterance  of  love  and  devotion.  The  answer  was  a 
promise  that  Peter  should  follow  his  Master,  but  accom- 
panied with  an  intimation  of  present  unfitness  in  the 
disciple.  Then  came  the  first  protestation,  which  elicited 
the  sharp  and  stem  rebuke,  and  distinct  prediction  of 
Peter's  denial  (John  xiii,  86-38).  From  comparing  this 
account  with  those  of  the  other  evangelists  (Matt,  xxvi, 
33-35;  Mark  xiv,  29-31;  Luke  xxii,  S3,  34),  it  seems 
evident  that  with  some  diversity  of  circumstances  both 
the  protestation  and  warning  were  thrice  repeated. 
The  tempter  was  to  sift  all  the  disciples,  our  apostle's 
faith  was  to  be  preserved  from  failing  by  the  special  in- 
tercession of  Christ,  he  being  thus  singled  out  either  as 
the  representative  of  the  whole  body,  or,  as  seems  more 
probable,  because  his  character  was  one  which  had  spe- 
cial need  of  supernatural  aid.  Mark,  as  usual,  records 
two  points  which  enhance  the  force  of  the  warning  and 
the  guilt  of  Peter,  viz.  that  the  cock  would  crow  twice, 
and  that  after  such  warning  he  repeated  his  protesta- 
tion with  greater  vehemence.  Chrj-sosloro,  who  judges 
the  apostle  with  fairness  and  candor,  attributes  this  ve- 
hemence to  his  great  love,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
delight  which  he  felt  when  assured  that  he  was  not  the 
traitor,  yet  not  without  a  certain  admixture  of  forward- 
j  ness  and  ambition  such  as  had  previously  been  shown 
in  the  dispute  for  pre-eminence.  The  fiery  trial  soon 
came.  After  the  agony  of  Gethsemane,  when  the  three, 
Peter,  James,  and  John,  were,  as  on  former  occasions,  se- 
lected to  be  with  our  Lord,  the  only  witnesses  of  his 
passion,  where  also  all  three  had  alike  failed  to  prepare 
themselves  by  prayer  and  watching,  the  arrest  of  Jesus 
took  place.    Peter  did  not  shrink  from  the  danger.    In 
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the  came  tpirit  which  had  dictated  his  promise  he  drew 
liis  sword,  alone  against  the  armed  throng,  and  wounded 
(Im  servant  (tov  tovXov,  not  a  servant)  of  the  high- 
print,  probably  the  leader  of  the  band.  When  this 
Ik^  bat  onautborized  attempt  at  rescue  was  reproved, 
he  did  not  yet  for«ike  his  Master,  but  followed  him 
with  John  into  the  focus  of  danger,  the  house  of  the  high- 
priest.  There  he  sat  in  the  outer  ball.  He  must  have 
been  in  a  state  of  otter  confusion :  his  faith,  which  from 
first  to  last  was  bound  up  with  hope,  his  special  charac- 
teristic, was  for  the  time  powerless  against  temptation. 
The  danger  found  him  unarmed.  Thrice,  each  time 
with  greater  vehemence,  the  last  time  with  blasphemous 
asseveration,  he  denied  his  Master.  The  triumph  of 
Satsn  seemed  complete.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  it  was 
an  oincaiation  of  (aith,  not  an  extinction.  It  needed 
but  a  glance  of  his  Lord's  eye  to  bring  him  to  himself. 
His  repentance  was  instantaneous  and  effectual.  The 
light  to  which  he  himself  r^arded  his  conduct  is  clear- 
ly shown  by  the  terms  in  which  it  is  related  by  Mark, 
who  in  some  sense  may  be  regarded  as  his  reporter. 
The  inferences  are  weighty  as  regards  his  personal 
character,  which  represents  more  completely  perhaps 
than  any  in  the  New  Testament  the  weakness  of  the 
Bstural  and  the  strength  of  the  spiritual  man — still 
more  weighty  as  bearing  upon  his  relations  to  the  apos- 
tdlie  body,  and  the  claims  resting  upon  the  assumption 
that  be  stood  to  them  in  the  place  of  Christ. 

On  the  morning  of  the  resurrection  we  have  proof 
that  Peter,  though  humbled,  was  not  crushed  by  bis 
UL  He  and  John  were  the  first  to  visit  the  sepulchre ; 
be  was  the  first  who  entered  it.  We  are  told  by  Luke 
(ia  words  still  used  by  the  Eastern  Church  as  the  first 
aalntation  on  Easter  Sunday)  and  by  Paul  that  Christ 
•ppared  to  him  first  among  the  apostles — he  who  most 
seeded  the  comfort  was  the  first  who  received  it,  and 
with  it,  as  may  be  assumed,  an  assurance  of  forgiveness, 
b  ii  observable,  however,  that  on  that  occasion  he  is 
called  by  his  original  name,  Simon,  not  Peter ;  the  high- 
«  designation  was  not  restored  until  he  had  been  pub- 
iidj  leinstituted,  so  to  speak,  by  his  Master,  That  re- 
iastitotion  took  place  at  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (John  xxi), 
aa  event  of  the  rery  highest  import.  We  have  there 
iadicatioBS  of  his  best  natural  qualities,  practical  good- 
sease,  pfomptnos,  and  energy;  slower  than  John  to 
leeagnise  their  Lord,  Peter  was  the  first  to  reach  him : 
he  hrooght  the  net  to  land.  The  thrice-repeated  ques- 
tion of  Christ,  referring  doubtless  to  the  three  protesta- 
taoos  and  denials,  was  thrice  met  by  answers  full  of 
bi-e  and  faith,  and  utterly  devoid  of  his  hitherto  charac- 
teri«ic  failing,  presumption,  of  which  not  a  trace  is  to 
be  dtacemed  in  his  later  history.  He  then  received  the 
formal  commission  to  feed  Christ's  sheep ;  not  certainly 
as  one  endued  with  exclusive  or  paramount  authority, 
<*  as  distinguished  from  bis  fellow-disciples,  whose  fall 
had  been  marked  by  far  less  aggravating  circumstances ; 
(atber  as  one  who  had  forfeited  his  place,  and  could  not 
lesome  it  without  such  an  authorization.  Then  followed 
the  prediction  of  his  martyrdom,  in  which  he  was  to  find 
tlie  fulfihnent  of  bis  request  to  be  permitted  to  follow 
the  Lord. 

With  this  event  closes  the  first  part  of  Peter's  history, 
it  was  a  period  of  transition,  during  which  the  fish- 
onian  of  Galilee  had  been  trained,  first  by  the  Baptist, 
then  by  our  Lord,  for  the  great  work  of  his  life.  He 
kad  learned  to  kiiow  the  person  and  appreciate  the 
offices  of  Christ;  while  his  own  character  had  been 
(hastened  and  elevated  by  special  privileges  and  hu- 
miliations, both  reaching  their  climax  in  the  last  re- 
orded  tnnsactions.  Henceforth  he  with  his  colleagues 
*ere  to.  establish  and  govern  the  Church  founded  by 
tlieir  Lord,  withont  the  sapport  of  his  presence. 

S.  Apostolical  Carter. — The  first  piut  of  the  Acts  of 
tl>e  Apostles  is  occupied  by  the  record  of  transactions 
i>  neiriy  all  of  which  Peter  stands  forth  as  the  recog- 
oised  leader  of  the  apostles;  it  being,  however,  equally 
<^that  he  neither  exercises  nor  claims  any  authority 


apart  from  them,  much  leas  over  them.  In  the  Ant 
chapter  it  is  Peter  who  points  out  to  the  disciples  (as 
in  all  his  discourses  and  writings  drawing  his  arguments 
from  prophecy)  the  necessity  of  supplying  the  place  of 
Judas.  He  states  the  qualifications  of  an  apostle,  but 
takes  no  special  part  in  the  election.  The  candidates 
are  selected  by  the  disciples,  while  the  decision  is  left 
to  the  searoher  of  hearts.  The  extent  and  limits  of 
Peter's  primacy  might  he  inferred  with  tolerable  ac- 
curacy from  this  transaction  alone.  To  have  one 
spokesman,  or  foreman,  seems  to  accord  with  the  spirit 
of  order  and  humility  which  ruled  the  Church,  while 
the  assumption  of  power  or  supremacy  would  be  incom- 
patible with  the  express  command  of  Christ  (sec  Matt. 
xsiii,  10).  In  the  second  chapter  again,  Peter  is  the 
most  prominent  person  in  the  greatest  event  after  the 
resurrection,  when  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  the  Church 
was  first  invested  with  the  plentitude  of  gifts  and  pow- 
ers. Then  Peter,  not  speaking  in  his  own  name,  but 
with  the  eleven  (see  ver.  14),  explained  the  meaning 
of  the  miraculous  gifts,  and  showed  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecies  (accepted  at  that  time  by  all  Hebrews  as 
Messianic)  both  in  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  in  the  resurrection  and  death  of  our  Lord,  This 
discourse,  which  bears  all  the  marks  of  Peter's  individu- 
ality, both  of  character  and  doctrinal  views,  ends  with 
an  appeal  of  remarkable  boldness.  It  is  the  model  upon 
which  the  apologetic  discourses  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians were  generally  constructe(^  The  conversion  and 
baptism  of  three  thousand  persons,  who  continued  stead- 
fast in  the  apostle's  doctrine  and  fellowship,  attested 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  which  spake  by  Peter  on  that 
occasion. 

The  first  miracle  after  Pentecost  was  wrought  by 
Peter  (Acts  iii) ;  and  John  was  joined  with  him  in  that, 
as  in  most  important  acts  of  his  ministry;  but  it  was 
Peter  wbo  took  the  cripple  by  the  hand,  and  bade  him 
"  in  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  rise  up  and  walk," 
and  when  the  people  ran  together  to  Solomon's  porch, 
where  the  apostles,  following  their  Master's  example, 
were  wont  to  teach,  Peter  was  the  speaker :  he  convinces 
the  people  of  their  sin,  warns  them  of  their  danger, 
points  out  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  and  the  special 
objects  for  which  God  sent  his  Son  first  to  the  children 
of  the  old  covenant  This  speech  is  at  once  strikingly 
characteristic  of  Peter  and  a  proof  of  the  fundamental 
harmony  between  his  teaching  and  the  more  developed 
and  systematic  doctrines  of  Paul ;  differing  in  form,  to 
an  extent  utterly  incompatible  with  the  theory  of  Baur 
and  Schwegler  touching  the  object  of  the  writer  of  the 
Acts ;  identical  in  spirit,  as  issuing  from  the  same  source. 
The  boldness  of  the  two  apostles,  of  Peter  more  espe- 
cially as  the  spokesman,  when  "  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost"  be  confronted  the  full  assembly  headed  by  An- 
nas and  Caiapbas,  produced  a  deep  impression  upon 
those  cruel  and  unscrupulous  hypocrites :  an  impression 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  words  came  from  com- 
paratively ignorant  and  unlearned  men.  The  words 
spoken  by  both  apostles,  when  commanded  not  to  speak 
at  all  nor  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  have  ever  s'mce 
been  the  watchwords  of  martyrs  (iv,  19, 20), 

This  first  miracle  of  healing  was  soon  followed  by  tho 
first  miracle  of  judgment.  The  first  open  and  deliber- 
ate sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost — a  sin  combining  ambi- 
tion, fraud,  hypocrisy,  and  blasphemy — was  visited  by 
death,  sudden  and  awful  as  under  the  old  dispensation, 
Peter  was  the  minister  in  that  transaction.  As  he  had 
first  opened  the  gate  to  penitents  (Acts  ii,  87,  38),  he 
now  closed  it  to  hypocrites.  The  act  stands  alone,  with- 
out a  precedent  or  parallel  in  the  Gospel;  but  Peter 
acted  simply  as  an  instrument,  not  pronouncing  the  sen- 
tence, but  denouncing  the  sin,  and  that  in  the  name  of 
his  fellow-apostles  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Penalties 
similar  in  kind,  though  far  different  in  degree,  were  in- 
flicted or  commanded  on  various  occasions  by  Paul. 
Peter  appears,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  that  act,  to 
have  b^me  the  object  of  a  reverence  bordering,  as  it 
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would  seem,  on  superstition  (Acts  v,  la),  while  the  nu- 
merous miracles  ut  healing  wrought  about  the  same 
time,  showing  the  true  character  of  the  power  dwelling 
in  the  apostles,  gave  occasion  to  the  second  persecution. 
Peter  then  came  iu  contact  with  the  noblest  and  most 
interesting  character  among  the  Jews,  the  learned  and 
liberal  tutor  of  Paul,  Gamaliel,  whose  caution,  gentle- 
ness, and  dispassionate  candor  stand  out  in  strong  relief 
contrasted  with  his  colleagues,  but  make  a  faint  im- 
pression compared  with  the  steadfast  and  uncompromis- 
ing principles  of  the  apostles,  who,  after  undergoing  an 
illegal  scourging,  went  forth  rejoicing  that  they  were 
counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  the  name  of  Jesus. 
Peter  is  not  specially  named  in  connection  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  deacons,  an  important  step  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Church ;  but  when  the  Gospel  was  first 
preached  beyond  the  precincts  of  Judosa,  he  and  John 
were  at  once  sent  by  the  apostles  to  confirm  the  con- 
verts at  Samaria,  a  very  important  statement. at  this 
critical  point,  proving  clearly  his  subordination  to  the 
whole  body,  of  which  he  was  the  most  active  and  able 
member.  ' 

Up  to  this  time  it  may  be  said  that  the  apostles  had 
one  great  work,  viz.  to  convince  the  Jews  that  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah ;  in  that  work  Peter  was  the  master 
builder,  the  whole  structure  rested  upon  the  doctrines 
of  which  he  was  the  principal  teacher;  hitherto  no 
words  but  bis  are  specially  recorded  by  the  writer  of  the 
Acts.  Henceforth  he  remains  prominent,  but  not  ex- 
clusively prominent,  among  the  propagators  of  the  Gos- 
pel. At  Samaria  he  and  John  established  the  precedent 
for  the  most  important  rite  not  expressly  enjoined  in 
Holy  Writ,  viz.  confirmation,  which  the  Western  Church 
has  always  held  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  functions 
of  bishops  as  successors  to  the  ordinary  powers  of  the 
apostolate.  Then  also  Peter  was  confronted  with  Simon 
Magus,  the  first  teacher  of  heresy.  Sec  Simon  Magus. 
As  in  the  case  of  Ananias  he  had  denounced  the  first 
sin  against  holiness,  so  in  this  case  be  first  declared  the 
penalty  due  to  the  sin  called  after  Simon's  name.  About 
three  years  later  (comp.  Acts  ix,  26  and  Gal.  i,  17, 18) 
we  have  two  accounts  of  the  first  meeting  of  Peter  and 
Paul.  In  the  Acts  it  is  stated  generally  that  Saul  was 
at  first  distrusted  by  the  disciples,  and  received  by  the 
apostles  upon  the  recommendation  of  Barnabas.  From 
the  Galatians  we  learn  that  Paul  went  to  Jerusalem 
especially  to  see  Peter ;  that  he  abode  with  him  fifteen 
days,  and  that  James  was  the  only  other  apostle  present 
at  the  time.  It  is  important  to  note  that  this  account, 
which,  while  it  establishes  the  independence  of  Paul, 
marks  the  position  of  Peter  as  the  most  eminent  of  the 
apostles,  rests  not  on  the  authority  of  the  writer  of  the 
Acts,  but  on  that  of  Paul — as  if  it  were  intended  to  ob- 
viate all  possible  misconceptions  touching  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  apostles  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Gentiles, 
This  interview  was  preceded  by  other  events  marking 
Peter's  position — a  general  apostolical  tour  of  visitation 
to  the  churches  hitherto  established  (Itipxafuvov  oi<i 
irdvTuii;  Acts  ix,  32),  in  the  course  of  which  two  great 
miracles  were  wrought  on  ^neas  and  Tabitha,  and  in 
connection  with  which  the  most  signal  transaction  after 
the  day  of  Pentecost  is  recorded,  the  baptism  of  Corne- 
lius. A.  D.  32.  That  was  the  crown  and  consummation 
of  Peter's  ministry.  Peter,  who  had  first  preached  the 
resurrection  to  the  Jews,  baptized  the  first  converts, 
confirmed  the  first  Samaritans,  now,  without  the  advice 
or  co-operation  of  any  of  his  colleagues,  under  direct 
communication  from  heaven,  first  threw  down  the  bar- 
rier which  separated  proselytes  of  the  gate  from  Israel- 
ites, thus  establishing  principles  which  in  their  gradual 
application  and  full  development  issued  in  the  complete 
fusion  of  the  Gentile  and  Hebrew  elements  in  the 
Church.  The  narrative  of  this  event,  which  stands 
alone  in  minute  circumstantiality  of  incidents  and  ac- 
cumulation of  supernatural  agency,  is  twice  recorded  by 
Luke.  The  chief  points  to  be  noted  are,  first,  the  pe- 
culiar fitness  of  Cornelius,  both  as  a  representative  of 


Koman  force  and  nationality,  and  as  a  devout  and  liber- 
al worshipper,  to  be  a  recipient  of  such  privileges ;  and. 
secondly,  the  state  of  the  apostle's  own  mind.  VVliat- 
ever  may  have  been  his  hopes  or  feais  touching  the 
heathen,  the  idea  had  certainly  not  yet  crossed  him  that 
they  coidd  become  Christians  without  first  becoming 
Jews.  As  a  loyal  and  believing  Hebrew,  he  could  not 
contemplate  the  removal  of  Gentile  disqualifications 
without  a  distinct  assurance  that  the  enactments  of  the 
law  which  concerned  them  were  abrogated  by  the  divuic 
Legislator.  The  vision  could  not  therefore  have  been 
the  product  of  a  subjective  impression.  It  was,  strictly 
speaking,  objective,  presented  to  his  mind  by  an  external 
influence.  Yet  the  will  of  the  apostle  was  not  controlled, 
it  was  simply  enlightened.  The  intimation  in  the  state 
of  trance  did  not  at  once  overcome  his  reluctance.  It 
was  not  until  his  consciousness  was  fully  restored,  and 
he  had  well  considered  the  meaning  of  the  vision,  that 
he  learned  that  the  distinction  of  cleamiess  and  unclean- 
ness  in  outward  things  belonged  to  a  temporary  dispen- 
sation. It  was  no  mere  acquiescence  in  a  positive  com- 
mand, but  the  development  of  a  spirit  full  of  generous 
impulses,  which  found  utterance  in  the  words  spoken  by 
Peter  on  that  occasion— both  in  the  presence  of  Corne- 
lius, and  afterwards  at  Jerusalem.  His  conduct  gave 
great  ofience  to  all  his  countrymen  (Acts  xi,  2),  and 
it  needed  all  his  authority,  corroborated  by  a  special 
manifestation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  induce  his  fellow- 
apostles  to  recognise  the  propriety  of  this  great  act,  in 
which  both  be  and  they  saw  an  earnest  of  the  admis- 
sion of  Gentiles  into  the  Church  on  the  single  condition 
of  spiritual  repentance.  The  establishment  of  a  Church, 
in  great  part  of  Gentile  origin,  at  Antioch,  and  the  mis- 
sion of  Barnabas,  between  whose  family  and  Peter 
there  were  the  bonds  of  near  intimacy,  set  the  seal 
upon  the  work  thus  inaugurated  by  Peter. 

This  transaction  was  followed,  after  an  interval  of 
several  years,  by  the  imprisonment  of  our  apostle,  A.D. 
44.  Herod  Agrippa,  having  first  tested  the  state  of  feel- 
ing at  Jerusalem  by  the  execution  of  James,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  apostles,  arrested  Peter.  "The  hatred 
which  at  that  time  first  showed  itself  as  a  popular  feel- 
ing may  most  probably  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the 
ofience  given  by  Peter's  conduct  towards  Cornelius. 
His  miraculous  deliverance  marks  the  close  of  this 
second  great  period  of  bis  ministry.  The  special  work 
assigned  to  him  was  completed.  He  had  founded  the 
Church,  opened  its  gates  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and 
distinctly  laid  down  the  conditions  of  admission.  From 
that  time  we  have  no  continuous  history  of  Peter. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  be  retained  his  rank  as  tlio 
chief  apostle,  equally  eo  that  he  neither  exercised  nor 
claimed  any  right  to  control  their  proceedings.  At 
Jerusalem  the  government  of  the  Chnrch  devolved 
upon  James  the  brother  of  our  Lord.  In  other  places 
Peter  seems  to  have  confined  his  ministrations  to  bis 
countrymen — as  apostle  of  the  circumcision.  He  left 
Jerusalem,  but  it  is  not  said  where  he  went.  Certain- 
ly not  to  Rome,  where  there  are  no  traces  of  his  pres- 
ence before  the  last  years  of  his  life ;  he  probably  re- 
mained in  Judaia,  visiting  and  confirming  the  churches; 
some  old  but  not  trustworthy  traditions  represent  him 
as  preaching  in  Cossarea  and  other  cities  on  the  western 
coast  of  Palestine ;  three  years  later  we  find  him  once 
more  at  Jemsalem  when  the  apostles  and  elders  came 
together  to  consider  the  question  whether  converts 
should  be  circumcised.  Peter  took  the  lead  in  that 
discussion,  and  urged  with  remarkable  cogency  the 
principles  settled  in  the  case  of  Cornelius.  Purifying 
faith  and  saving  grace  (xv,  9  and  11)  remove  all  dis- 
tinctions between  Ijelievers.  His  arguments,  adopted 
and  enforced  by  James,  decided  that  question  at  once 
and  forever.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked  that  on 
that  occasion  he  exercised  no  one  power  which  Roman- 
ists bold  to  be  inalienably  attached  to  the  chair  of  Pe- 
ter. He  did  not  preside  at  the  meeting;  he  neither 
siunmoned  nor  dismissed  it ;  be  neither  collected  the 
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nffijges  nor  pronoonced  th«  decisioii.  It  is  a  du- 
pated  point  yrhetber  the  meeting  between  Paul  and 
Peter  of  vhicli  we  have  an  account  in  the  Galatians 
(B,  1-10)  took  place  at  this  time.  The  great  major- 
itT  of  critics  believe  that  it  did,  hot  this  hypothesis 
has  serious  difficulties.  Lange  (Au  apoatolitihe  Zdt- 
eikr,  ii,  378)  fixes  the  date  about  three  years  after 
tlw  council.  Wieseler  has  a  long  excursus  to  show 
tbat  it  must  have  occurred  after  Paul's  second  apos- 
l6^  joomey.  He  gives  some  weighty  reasons,  but 
wboUy  ttUi  in  the  attempt  to  account  for  the  presence 
of  Barnabas,  a  fatal  objection  to  his  theory.  (See 
£tr  Brief  aa  die  GakUer,  Excunut,  p.  679.)  On  the 
other  side  are  Theodoret,  Pearson,  Eichhom,  Olsbausen, 
|{eyer,'Keander,  Howson,  Scbaff,  etc.  The  only  point 
of  real  importance  was  certainly  determined  before  the 
apostle*  separated,  the  work  of  converting  the  Gentiles 
being  henceforth  specially  intnuted  to  Paul  and  Bar- 
aabau,  wliile  the  charge  of  preaching  to  the  circumcis- 
ion was  assigned  to  the  elder  apostles,  and  more  par- 
tieolariy  to  Peter  (Gal.  ii,  7-9).  This  arrangement  can- 
not, however,  have  been  an  exclusive  one.  Paul  al- 
vars  addressed  himself  first  to  the  Jews  in  every  city ; 
Peter  and  his  coUeagoes  undonbtedly  admitted  and 
nDgfat  to  make  converts  among  the  Gentiles.  It  may 
have  been  in  full  force  only  when  the  old  and  new 
apostles  resided  in  the  same  city.  Such  at  least  was 
tic  case  at  Antiocb,  where  Peter  went  soon  afterwards. 
Ttee  the  painful  collision  took  place  between  the  two 
a|iottles;  the  most  remarkable,  and,  in  its  bearings 
apoB  controversies  at  critical  periods,  one  of  the  most 
important  events  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  Peter 
st  Snt  applied  the  principles  which  he  bad  lately  de- 
feaded,  carrying  with  him  the  whole  apostolic  body, 
sid  on  bLi  arrival  at  Antioch  ate  with  the  Gentiles, 
that  tbowing  that  he  believed  all  ceremonial  distinc- 
tkns  to  be  abolished  by  the  Gospel— in  that  be  went 
&r  beyond  the  strict  letter  of  the  injunctions  issued  by 
tbe  csoBcil.  That  step  was  marked  and  condemned 
y>f  certain  members  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  sent 
W  James.  It  appeared  to  them  one  thing  to  reco^ise 
GentDes  as  fellow-Christians,  another  to  admit  them 
to  social  interconrse,  whereby  ceremonial  defilement 
voald  be  contracted  under  the  law  to  which  all  the 
apo6tle«,  Barnabas  and  Panl  included,  acknowledged 
allegiance.  Peter,  as  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision, 
fearing  to  give  offence  to  those  who  were  his  special 
charge,  at  once  gave  np  the  point,  suppressed  or  dis- 
giiaed  his  feelings,  and  separated  himself  not  from  com- 
manion,  but  from  social  intercourse  with  the  Gentiles. 
Paul,  as  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  saw  clearly  the 
consequences  likely  to  ensae,  and  could  ill  brook  the 
miapplication  of  a  rule  often  laid  down  in  his  own 
vritiiigj  concerning  compliance  with  the  prejudices  of 
ireak  brethren.  He  held  that  Peter  was  infringing  a 
gnat  principle,  withstood  him  to  the  face,  and,  nsing 
the  lame  arguments  which  Peter  had  urged  at  the 
cooDcil,  pronounced  his  conduct  to  bo  indefensible. 
The  statement  that  Peter  compelled  the  Gentiles  to 
Jadaize  probably  means,  not  that  he  enjoined  circum- 
cision, but  that  his  conduct,  if  persevered  in,  would 
luTe  that  effect,  since  they  would  naturally  take  any 
itepe  which  might  lemoye  the  barriers  to  familiar  in- 
tercourse with  the  first  apostles  of  Christ.  Peter  was 
nong,  but  it  was  an  error  of  judgment:  an  act  con- 
trary to  his  own  feelings  and  wishes,  in  deference  to 
tlwse  whom  he  looked  upon  as  representing  the  mind 
•f  the  Cbnrch ;  that  ho  was  actuated  by  selfishness, 
optional  pride,  or  any  remains  of  superstition,  is  nei- 
ther asserted  nor  implied  in  the  strong  censure  of  Paul. 
Nor,  much  as  we  roust  admire  the  earnestness  and  wis- 
^  of  Paul,  whose  clear  and  vigorous  intellect  was 
^  this  case  stimulated  by  anxiety  for  his  own  special 
'large,  the  Gentile  Charcb,  should  we  overlook  Peter's 
iagilor  humility  in  sabmitting  to  public  reproof  from 
■M  so  much  his  junior,  or  his  magiuinimit\'  both  in 
■ioptiog  Paul's  conclusions  (as  we  most  infer  that  be  \ 


did  from  the  absence  of  all  trace  of  continued  resist- 
ance) and  in  remaining  on  terms  of  brotherly  com- 
munion (as  is  testified  by  his  own  written  words)  to 
the  end  of  bis  life  (1  Pet.  v,  10 ;  2  Pet.  ill,  16, 16).  Sea 
Padl. 

From  this  time  until  the  date  of  bis  Epistles  we  have 
no  distinct  notices  in  Scripture  of  Peter's  abode  or  work. 
The  silence  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  tact  that  Arom 
that  time  the  great  work  of  propagating  the  Gospel  was 
committed  to  the  marvellous  energies  of  Paul.  Peter 
I  was  probably  employed  for  the  most  part  in  building 
I  np  and  completing  the  organization  of  Christian  com- 
munities in  Palestine  and  the  adjoining  districts.  There 
is,  however,  strong  reason  to  believe  that  he  visited  Cor- 
inth at  an  early  period ;  this  seems  to  be  implied  in  sev- 
eral passages  of  Paul's  first  epistle  to  that  Church,  and 
it  is  a  natural  inference  from  the  statements  of  Clem- 
ent of  Borne  (First  EpieUe  to  the  Corinlhicau,  c.  4).  The 
fact  is  positively  asserted  by  Dionysins,  bishop  of  Cor- 
inth (A.D.  180  at  the  latest),  a  man  of  excellent  judg- 
ment, who  was  not  likely  to  be  misinformed,  nor  to 
make  such  an  assertion  lightly  in  an  epistle  addressed 
to  the  bishop  and  Church  of  Rome.  'The  reference  to 
collision  between  parties  who  claimed  Peter,  Apollos, 
Paul,  and  even  Christ  for  their  chiefs,  involves  no  op- 
position between  the  apostles  themselves,  such  as  the 
fabulous  Clementines  and  modem  infidelity  assume. 
The  name  of  Peter  as  founder,  or  joint  founder,  is  not 
associated  with  any  local  Church  save  those  of  Corinth, 
Antiocb,  and  Rome,  by  early  ecclesiastical  tradition.. 
That  of  Alexandria  may  have  been  established  by 
Mark  after  Peter's  death.  That  Peter  preached  the 
Gospel  in  the  countries  of  Asia  mentioned  in  bis  Fint 
Epistle  appears  from  Origen's  own  words  (j!ncr)pvKivai 
louctv)  to  be  a  mere  conjecture  (Origen,  ap.  Euseb.  iii,  1, 
adopted  by  Epiphanius,  liar,  xxvii,  and  Jerome,  CalaL 
C.1),  notin  itself  impro))able,bnt  of  little  weight  in  the 
absence  of  all  positive  evidence,  and  of  all  personal  rem- 
iniscences in  the  Epistle  itself.  From  that  Epistle,  how- 
ever, it  is  to  be  inferred  that  towards  the  end  of  his  life 
Peter  either  visited  or  resided  for  some  time  at  Baby- 
Ion,  which  at  that  time,  and  for  some  hundreds  of  years 
afterwards,  was  a  chief  seat  of  Jewish  cnlture.  This 
of  course  depends  upon  the  assumption,  which  on  the 
whole  seems  most  probable,  that  the  word  Babylon  u 
not  used  as  a  mj^tic  designation  of  Some,  but  as  a 
proper  name,  and  that  not  of  an  obscure  city  in  Egypt, 
but  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  East.  There  were 
many  inducements  for  such  a  choice  of  abode.  The 
Jewish  families  formed  there  a  separate  community; 
they  were  rich,  prosperous,  and  had  establislied  settle- 
ments in  many  dutricts  of  Asia  Minor,  Their  lan- 
guage, probably.a  mixture  of  Hebrew  and  Nabathe- 
an,  must  have  borne  a  near  afiinity  to  the  Galilean 
dialect.  They  were  on  far  more  familiar  terms  with 
their  heathen  neighbors  than  in  other  countries,  while 
their  intercourse  with  Judaea  was  carried  on  without 
intermission.  Christianity  certainly  made  considera- 
ble progress  at  an  early  time  in  that  and  the  adjoining 
districts ;  the  great  Christian  schools  at  Edessa  and 
Nlsibis  probably  owed  their  origin  to  the  influence  of 
Peter;  the  general  tone  vf  the  writers  of  that  school  is 
what  is  now  commonly  designated  as  Petrine.  It  is 
no  unreasonable  supposition  that  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  those  districts  may  have  l)een  specially 
connected  with  the  residence  of  Peter  at  Babylon.  At 
that  time  there  must  have  been  some  communication 
between  the  two  great  apostles,  Peter  and  Panl,  thus 
stationed  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  Christian  world. 
Mark,  who  was  certainly  employed  aliont  that  time  by 
Panl,  was  with  Peter  when  be  wrote  the  Epistle.  Sil- 
vanus,  Paul's  chosen  companion,  was  the  bearer,  prob- 
abl}-  the  amanuensis  of  Peter's  Epistle — not  improt)ably 
sent  to  Peter  from  Rome,  and  charged  by  him  to  deliver 
that  epistle,  written  to  support  Paul's  authority,  to  the 
churches  founded  by  that  apostle  on  bis  return.  Sec 
Petkr,  Epistles  of. 
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More  important  in  its  bearings  npon  later  contro- 
versies is  the  question  of  Peter's  connoction  with  Rome. 
It  may  be  considered  as  a  settled  point  that  he  did  not 
visit  Rome  before  the  last  year  of  his  life.  Too  much 
stress  may  perhaps  be  laid  on  the  &ct  that  there  is 
no  notice  of  Peter's  labors  or  presence  In  that  city  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  but  that  negative  evidence 
is  not  counterbalanced  by  any  statement  of  undoubted 
antiquity.  The  date  given  by  Ensebins  rests  upon  a 
miscalculation,  and  is  irreconcilable  with  the  notices  of 
Peter  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  He  gives  A.D.  42  in 
the  Cknmicon  (L  e.  in  the  Armenian  text),  and  says  that 
Peter  remained  at  Rome  twenty  years.  In  this  be  is 
followed  by  Jerome,  Calai.  c.  1  (who  gives  twenty-five 
years),  and  by  most  Roman  Catholic  writers,  ftotes- 
tant  critics,  with  scarcely  one  exception,  are  unani- 
mous npon  this  point,  and  Roman  controversialists  are 
far  from  being  agreed  in  their  attempts  to  remove  the 
difficulty.  The  most  ingenious  effort  is  that  of  Win- 
dischmann  {Vindiaa  Pelritue,  p.  112  sq.).  He  assumes 
that  Peter  went  to  Borne  immediately  after  his  deliv- 
erance from  prison  (Acts  xii),  i.  e.  A.D.  44,  and  left  in 
consequence  of  the  Claudian  persecution  between  A.D. 
49  and  51.     (See  below.) 

The  fiict,  however,  of  Peter's  martyrdom  at  Rome 
rests  upon  very  different  grounds.  'The  evidence  for 
it  is  complete,  while  there  is  a  total  absence  of  any 
contrary  statement  in  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers. 
We  have  in  the  first  place  the  certainty  of  his  martyr- 
dom in  our  Lord's  own  prediction  (John  xxi,  18, 19). 
Clement  of  Rome,  writing  before  the  end  of  the  first 
century,  speaks  of  it,  but  does  not  mention  the  place, 
that  being  of  course  well  known  to  his  readers.  Igna- 
tius, in  the  undoubtedly  genuine  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
(ch.  iv),  speaks  of  Peter  in  ternis  which  imply  a  special 
connection  with  their  Church.  Other  early  notices  of 
less  weight  coincide  with  this,  as  that  of  Papias  (Euseb. 
■i,  16),  and  the  apocryphal  Pradicatio  Petri,  quoted  by 
Cyprian.  In  the  second  centnry,  Dionysius  of  Corinth, 
in  the  Epistle  to  Soter,  bishop  of  Rome  (ap.  Euseb.  ff. 
E.  ii,  26),  states,  as  a  fact  universally  known,  and  ac- 
counting for  the  intimate  relations  between  Corintli 
and  Rome,  that  Peter  and  Paul  both  tanght  in  Italy, 
and  suffered  martyrdom  about  the  same  time.  Irenie- 
us,  who  was  connected  with  the  apostle  John,  being  a 
disciple  of  Polycarp,  a  bearer  of  that  apostle,  and  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  Roman  matters,  bears  distinct 
witness  to  Peter's  presence  at  Rome  (^Adv.  Hcer.  iii,  1 
and  3).  It  is  incredible  that  he  should  have  been  mis- 
informed. In  the  next  century  there  is  the  testimony 
of  Cains,  the  liberal  and  learned  Roman  presbyter 
<(who  speaks  of  Peter's  tomb  in  the  Vatican),  that  of 
Origen,  Tertullian,  and  of  the  ante-  and  post-Nicene 
fathers,  without  a  single  exception.  In  short,  the 
churches  most  nearly  connected  with  Rome,  and  those 
least  affected  by  its  influence,  which  was  as  yet  but  in- 
considerable in  the  East,  concur  fn  the  statement  that 
'Peter  was  a  joint  founder  of  that  Church,  and  suffered 
death  in  that  city.  What  the  early  fathers  do  not  as- 
sert, and  indeed  implicitly  deny,  is  that  Peter  was  the 
sole  founder  or  resident  head  of  that  Church,  or  that 
the  Sec  of  Rome  derived  tram  him  any  claim  to  su- 
premacy: at  the  utmost  they  place  him  on  a  footing  of 
cqnality  with  Paul.  That  fact  is  sufficient  for  all  pur- 
poses of  fair  controversy.  The  denial  of  the  state- 
ments resting  on  such  evidence  seems  almost  to  in- 
dicate an  uneasy  conscionsness,  truly  remarkable  in 
those  who  believe  that  they  have,  and  who  in  fact  real- 
ly have,  irrefragablo  grounds  for  rejecting  the  preten- 
sions of  the  papacy.  Cotelcr  has  collected  a  large 
number  of  passages  flrom  the  early  fathers,  in  which 
the  name  of  Paul  prfcedet  that  of  Peter  (Pat.  Apoit.  i, 
414 ;  see  also  Valesius,  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii,  21).  Fabricins 
observes  that  this  is  the  general  usage  of  the  Greek 
fathers.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  when  the  fa- 
thers of  the  4th  and  5tb  centuries — ^for  instance,  Cbry- 
tostom  and  Angustinc — use  the  words  u  'An-dirroXoc,  or 


Apoetoba,  they  mean  Paul,  not  Peter— a  very  wdgtatj 
fkct. 

The  time  and  manner  of  the  apoetle's  martyrdom  are 
less  certain.  The  early  writers  imply,  or  distinctly  state, 
that  he  suffered  at  or  about  the  same  time  (Dionysius, 
Kara  tov  avrbv  KaipCv)  with  Paul,  and  in  the  Neroni- 
an  persecution.  All  agree  that  he  was  crucified,  a  point 
sufficiently  determined  by  our  Lord's  prophecy.  Origen 
(ap.  Euseb.  iii,  1),  who  could  easily  ascertain  the  fact,  aud, 
though  fanciful  in  speculation,  is  not  inaccurate  in  his- 
torical matters,  says  that  at  his  own  request  he  was  cru- 
cified Kardi  Ki^aXfic ;  probably  meaning  6y  tie  head, 
and  not,  as  generally  understood,  teitk  hit  head  down- 
wards. (See  below.)  This  statement  was  generally 
received  by  Christian  antiquity ;  nor  does  it  seem  iu- 
consistent  with  the  fervent  temperament  and  deep  hn- 
mility  of  the  apostle  to  have  chosen  such  a  death — one, 
moreover,  not  unlikely  to  have  been  inflicted  in  mockery 
by  the  instruments  of  Nero's  wanton  and  ingenious  cru- 
elty. The  legend  found  in  St  Ambrose  is  interesting, 
and  may  have  some  foundation  in  fact.  When  the 
persecution  began,  the  Christians  at  Rome,  anxious  to 
preserve  their  great  teacher,  persuaded  him  to  fle*,  a 
course  which  they  had  scriptural  warrant  to  recommend 
and  he  to  follow ;  but  .at  the  gate  he  met  our  Lord. 
"  Lord,  whither  goest  thou  ?"  asked  the  apostle.  "  I  go 
to  Rome,"  was  the  answer, "  there  once  more  to  be  cru- 
cified." Peter  well  understood  the  meaning  of  those 
words,  retomed  at  once  and  was  crucified.  See  Tille- 
mont^  Mipi,  i,  187, 565.  He  shows  that  the  account  of 
Ambrose  (which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Bened.  edit.) 
is  contrary  to  the  apocryphal  legend.  Later  writers 
rather  value  it  as  reflecting  npon  Peter's  want  of  cour- 
age or  constancy.  That  Peter,  like  all  good  men,  val- 
ued bis  life  and  suffered  reluctantly,  may  be  inferied 
from  our  Lord's  words  (John  xxi);  but  his  flight  is 
more  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  a  Christian 
than  wilful  exposure  to  persecntion.  Origen  refers  to 
the  words  then  said  to  have  been  spoken  by  our  Lord, 
but  quotes  an  apocryphal  work  (On  SI.  John,  torn.  ii). 

Thus  closes  tlie  apostle's  life.  Some  additional  facta, 
not  perhaps  unimportant,  may  be  accepted  on  eariy  tes- 
timony. From  Paul's  words  it  may  be  inferred  -with 
certainty  that  he  did  not  give  up  the  ties  of  family  life 
when  be  forsook  bis  temporal  calling.  His  wife  ac- 
companied him  in  his  wanderings.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, a  writer  well  informed  in  matters  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal interest,  and  thoronghly  trustworthy,  says  {Strom. 
iii,  p.  448)  that  "  Peter  and  Philip  had  children,  and 
that  both  took  about  their  wives,  who  acted  as  their  co- 
adjutors in  ministering  to  women  at  their  own  homes ; 
by  their  means  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord  penetrated  with- 
out scandal  into  the  privacy  of  women's  apartments." 
Peter's  wife  is  believed,  on  the  same  authority,  tO  have 
suffered  martyrdom,  and  to  have  been  supported  in  the 
hour  of  trial  by  her  husband's  exhortation.  Some  crit- 
ics believe  that  she  is  rcrerred  to  in  the  salutation  at 
the  end  of  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter.  The  apostle  is 
said  to  have  employed  interpreters,  Basilides,  an  early 
Gnostic,  professed  to  have  derived  his  system  from  Glau- 
cias,  one  of  these  interpreters.  This  shows  at  least  the 
impression  that  the  apostle  did  not  understand  Greek 
or  did  not  speak  it  with  fluency.  Of  far  more  impor- 
tance is  the  statement  that  St.  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel 
under  the  teaching  of  Peter,  or  that  he  embodied  in 
that  Gospel  the  substance  of  our  apostle's  oral  instruc- 
tions. This  statement  rests  upon  such  an  amount  of 
external  evidence,  and  is  corroborated  by  so  many  in. 
temal  indications,  that  they  would  scarcely  be  que». 
tioned  in  the  absence  of  a  strong  theological  bias.  (Pa- 
pias and  Clem.  Alex.,  referred  to  by  Eusebius,  //.  E,  ii 
15;  Tertullian,  e.  More,  iv,  c.  5;  Irena!us,  iii,  1;  iv,  9, 
Petavius  [on  Epiphanius,  p.  428]  observes  that  Papias 
derived  his  information  from  John  the  Presbyter.  Por 
other  passages,  see  Fabricius  [BiU.  Gr.  iii,  182].  The 
slight  discrepancy  between  Eusebius  and  Papias  indi- 
cates independent  sources  of  information.)    The  fact 
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ii  doobl^  importiint,  in  its  bearings  upon  the  Gospel, 
ud  npon  the  character  of  our  apostle,  Chrysostom, 
vho  is  foOowed  by  the  most  jiidicioos  commentatoiii, 
nas  Sat  to  hare  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
Xufc's  Gospel  every  defect  in  Peter's  character  and  con- 
duct is  bronght  out  clearly,  without  the  slighest  extcnn- 
itioB,  while  many  noble  acts  and  peculiar  marks  ot  fa- 
Tcr  ire  either  omitted  or  stated  with  far  less  force  than 
b^  any  other  evangelist.  Indications  of  Peter's  inHu- 
toct,  eren  in  Mark's  style,  much  leas  pnre  than  that  of 
Uke,  are  traced  by  modem  criticism  (Gieaeler,  quoted 
tir  Davidson). 

IL  Ducustion  of  Particular  Pomts, — Wo  subjoin  a 
closer  examination  of  certain  special  questions  touched 
upoB  in  the  above  history. 

1.  Ptier't  Name. — His  original  appellation  Cephas 
(Kf^;)  occurs  in  the  following  passages:  John  i,  42; 
I  Cor.  i,  12j  iii,  22;  ix,  5;  xr,  6;  GaL  ii,  0;  i,  18;  ii, 
10, 14  (the  last  three  according  to  the  text  of  Lachmann 
and  Tischendorf).  Cephas  b  the  Chaldee  word  Keyphd, 
9X^2,  itself  a  corruption  of  or  derivation  from  the  He- 
brew K^k,  T{S,  "  a  rock,"  a  rare  word,  found  only  in 
Job  XXX,  6  and  Jer.  iv,  29.  It  must  have  been  the 
word  actually  pronounced  by  our  Lord  in  Matt,  xvi,  18, 
and  on  nibsequent  occasions  when  the  apostle  was  ad- 
dmsed  by  him  or  other  Hebrews  by  his  new  name. 
Bjr  U  he  was  known  to  the  Corinthian  Christians.  In 
tb«  ancient  Syriac  version  of  the  N.  T.  (Peshito),  it  is 
■niibtmly  found  where  the  Greek  has  nirpoc.  When 
we  consider  that  our  Lord  and  the  apostles  spoke  Chal- 
dee, and  that  therefore  (as  already  remarked)  the  apos- 
tle most  always  have  been  addressed  as  Cephas,  it  is 
cmainly  lemarkable  that  throughout  the  Gospels,  no 
ka  thm  ninety-seven  times,  with  one  exception  only, 
Ibe  name  should  b«  given  in  the  Greek  form,  which 
was  of  later  introduction,  and  unintelligible  to  Hebrews, 
thoogh  intelligible  to  the  far  wider  Gentile  world  among 
wbicb  the  Gospel  was  about  to  begin  its  course.  Even 
in  Hark,  where  more  Chaldee  words  and  phrases  are  re- 
tained than  in  all  the  other  Gospels  put  together,  this 
is  the  case.  It  is  aa  if  in  our  English  Bibles  the  name 
weieaoifonnly  given,  nut  Peter,  but  Rock;  and  it  sug- 
gests that  the  meaning  contained  in  the  appellation  is 
«f  mie  vital  importance,  and  intended  to  be  more  care- 
fuDy  seized  at  each  recurrence,  than  we  are  apt  to  recol- 
lect. The  commencement  of  the  change  from  the  Chal- 
dee name  to  its  Greek  synonym  is  well  marked  in  the 
iiUichange  of  the  two  in  GaL  ii,  7, 8, 9  (Stanley,  Apos- 
>oiie  Age,  pt  116).  The  apostle  in  his  companionship 
viih  Christ,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  Lord's  ascension, 
aeotts  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Simon ;  at  least  he  is 
ahrays  so  called  by  Jesos  himself  (Matt,  xvii,  25 ;  Mark 
xiT,37;  Luke  xxii,  31 ;  John  xxi,  16),  and  apparently 
also  by  the  disciples  (Luke  xxiv,  84 ;  Acts  xv,  14).  But 
^ler  the  extension  of  the  apostolic  circle  and  its  rela- 
tions (oomp.  Acts  X,  5, 18),  the  apostle  began  to  be  known, 
in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  others  called  Simon,  as 
Simam  Peter;  the  name  of  Peter,  which  had  at  first  been 
given  him  as  a  special  mark  of  esteem,  being  added,  as 
ibat  of  a  father  often  was  in  other  cases;  and,  in  the 
aarse  of  time,  it  seems  that  the  latter  name  supersed- 
ed the  former.  Hence  the  evangelists  call  the  apostle 
Peter  oftener  than  Simon  Peter.  As  to  the  epistles  of 
Paul,  he  is  always  (»lled  Cephas  in  1  Cor.,  but  in  the 
•iher  epistles  often  Peter.  As  above  suggested,  the 
ajipellation  thus  bestowed  seems  to  have  had  reference 
to  the  diadple  individually  and  pereonally.  Attaching 
bioaelf  to  Christ,  he  would  paruke  of  that  blessed  spir- 
iual  influence  whereby  he  would  be  enabled,  in  spite  of 
tlte  vacillations  of  his  naturally  impulsive  character,  to 
Wdwith  persevering  grasp  the  faith  he  now  embraced. 
He  woold  become  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  truth, 
Bd  not  be  carnad  away  to  destruction  by  the  various 
vinds  of  (slse  doctrine  and  the  crafty  assaults  of  Satan. 
TIk  name  imposed  was  continually  to  remind  him  of 
vkat  be  ought  to  be  as  a  follower  of  Christ.    Compare 


Wieseler,  Chronolojpe  det  ApoitolUehen  Zeiialiert,  p. 
681. 

2.  Peter't  Domestic  Circrnntlaneet.  —  Of  the  bmily 
I  and  connections  of  our  apostle  we  know  but  little.    His 

father  is  named  in  the  Gospel  history,  and  his  mother's 
name  seems  to  have  been  Joanna  (see  Coteler,  A4  Const, 
Apostol.  ii,  63).  It  appears  from  John  xxi  that  he  did 
not  entirely  give  up  his  occupation  as  a  fisherman  on 
his  entrance  into  the  body  of  Christ's  disciples.  Luke 
iv,  38  and  1  Cor.  ix,  6  seem  to  show  that  he  was  mar- 
ried, and  so  the  Church  fathers  often  affirm  (comp.  Co- 
teler, ad  Clem.  Recogn,  vii,  26;  Grabe,  Ad  SpiciL  Pair, 
§  i,  p,  330).  But  the  tradition  of  the  name  of  his  wife 
varies  between  Concordia  and  Perpetua  (see  Meyer,  Dt 
Petri- Conjugio,  Viteb.  1684).  It  is  said  that  she  suffered 
martyrdom  before  Peter  (Clem.  Alex.  SIrom,  vii,  p.  812). 
Some  affirm  that  he  left  children  (ibid,  iii,  p.  192 ;  Euscb. 
iii,  30),  among  whom  a  daughter,  Pctronilla,  is  named 
(comp.  A  da  Sanct.  30 ;  Mai,  vii,  420  sq.).  More  recent- 
ly Rauch  (AVaes  krii.  Jours./.  TktoL  viii,  401)  strives 
to  find  a  son  of  Peter  mentioned  in  1  Pet.  v,  18,  and 
Neander  (^PJlanz.  ii,  620)  follows  him,  supposing  that 
the  "  elected  together  with  you"  (the  word  church  in 
the  English  version  is  not  in  the  original)  refers  to 
the  wife  of  the  apostle.  I'he  personal  appearance  of 
Peter  at  the  time  of  his  martyrdom  is  described  in  Ma- 
laise Chronogr,  x,  p.  266,  in  an  absurd  passage,  of  which 
the  sense  appears  to  be  this :  He  was  an  old  man,  two 
thirds  of  a  century  old;  bald  in  front,  knob -haired 
(?  KovloSpt^,  with  gray  hair  and  beard ;  of  clear  com- 
plexion, somewhat  pale,  with  dark  eyes,  a  large  beard, 
long  nose,  joined  eyebrows,  upright  in  posture;  intelli- 
gent, impulsive,  and  timid.  Comp.  the  description  in 
Niceph.  //.  £.  ii,  37,  p.  166;  and  Faggini,  Dt  Horn,  P. 
Itin.  Exere.  xx,  p.  453  sq. 

3.  Peter's  Prommeaee  as  cm  Apostle. — From  such  pas- 
sages as  Matt,  xvii,  1 ;  Mark  ix,  1 ;  xiv,  33,  there  can  b« 
no  doubt  that  Peter  was  among  the  most  beloved  of 
Christ's  disciples;  and  his  eminence  among  the  apostles 
depended  partly  on  the  fact  that  he  had  been  one  of  the 
first  of  them,  and  partly  on  his  own  peculiar  traits. 
Sometimes  he  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  twelve  (Matt. 
xix,  27 ;  Luke  xii,  41).  Sometimes  he  answers  when 
questions  are  addressed  to  them  all  (Matt,  xvi,  16 ;  Hark 
viii,  29) ;  sometimes  Jesus  addresses  bim  in  the  place 
of  all  (Matt.  xxvi.  40).  But  that  he  passed,  out  of  the 
circle  of  the  apostles,  as  their  representative,  cannot  bo 
certainly  inferred  from  Matt,  xvii,  24,  even  if  it  be  snp- 
posablc  in  itself.  This  position  of  Peter  becomes  mo»e 
decided  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  and  perhaps  in  con- 
sequence of  the  saying  in  John  xxi,  16  sq.  Peter  now 
becomes  the  organ  of  the  company  of  apostles  (Acts  ii, 
15;  ii,14  8q.;  ■v,8sq.;  v,27sq.),his  word  is  decisive 
(Acts  XV,  7  sq.),  and  he  is  named  with  "  the  other  apos- 
tles" (Acts  ii,  37 ;  v,  29.  Comp.  Chrysost.  on  John,  Horn. 
Ixxxviii,  p.  525).  "The  early  Protestant  polemic  divines 
should  not  have  blinded  themselves  to  this  obscr\'ation. 
(See  Baumgarten,  Polem.  iii,  870  sq.)  The  case  is  a 
natural  one,  when  we  compare  Peter's  character  with 
that  of  the  other  apostles,  and  contributes  nothing  at  all 
to  fixing  the  primacy  in  him,  after  the  view  of  the  Ro- 
man Church.  It  may  even  be  granted  that  the  custom 
of  looking  upon  Peter  as  the  chief  of  the  apostles  was 
the  cause  of  his  always  having  the  first  place  in  the 
company  of  apostles  in  the  Church  traditions.  The 
old  account  that  Peter  alone  of  the  apostles  was  bap- 
tized by  Jesus  himself  agrees  well  with  this  view. 
(Comp.  Coteler,  Ad  l/erm.  Past,  iii,  16.) 

As  to  the  meaning  of  the  passage  Matt,  xvi,  18, 
there  is  much  dispute.  The  accounts  which  have 
been  given  of  the  precise  import  of  this  declaration 
may  be  summed  up  nnder  these  heads :  1.  That  our 
Lord  spoke  of  himself,  and  not  of  Peter,  as  the  rock 
on  which  the  Church  was  to  be  founded.  This  inter- 
pretation expresses  a  great  truth,  but  it  is  irreconcil- 
able with  the  context,  and  could  scarcely  have  oc- 
curred to  an  unbiassed  reader,  and  certainly  does  not 
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give  the  primary  and  literal  meaning  of  our  Lord's 
words.  It  has  been  defended,  however,  by  candid  and 
learned  critics,  as  Glass  and  Dathe.  2.  That  our  Lord 
addresses  Peter  as  the  type  or  representative  of  the 
Church,  in  his  capacity  of  chief  disciple.  This  is  Au- 
gustine's view,  and  it  was  widely  adopted  in  the  early 
Church.  It  is  hardly  borne  out  by  the  context,  and 
seems  to  involve  a  false  metaphor.  The  Church  would 
in  that  case  be  founded  on  itself  in  its  type.  3.  That 
the  rock  was  not  the  person  of  Peter,  but  his  confession 
of  faith.  This  rests  on  much  better  authority,  and  is 
supported  by  stranger  arguments.  Our  Lord's  ques- 
tion was  put  to  the  disciples  generally.  Although  the 
answer  came  through  the  mouth  of  Peter,  always  ready 
to  be  the  spokesman,  it  did  not  the  less  express  the  be- 
lief of  the  whole  body.  So  in  other  passages  (noted 
below)  the  apostles  generally,  not  Peter  by  himself, 
are  spoken  of  as  foundations  of  the  Church.  Every 
one  will  acknowledge  that  Christ,  as  before  suggested, 
is  pre-eminently  the  fir$t  foundation,  the  Kock,  on 
which  every  true  disciple,  on  which  Peter  himself, 
must  be  built.  It  was  by  his  faithful  confession  that 
he  showed  he  was  upon  the  rock.  He  was  then  Peter 
indeed,  exhibiting  that  personal  (haracteristic  in  the 
view  of  which  Christ  bad  long  before  given  him  the 
name.  Such  an  interpretation  may  seem  to  accord 
best  with  our  Lord's  address,  "  Thou  art  Peter" — the 
firm  roaintainer  of  essential  truth,  a  truth  by  the  fiuth- 
ful  grasping  of  which  men  become  Christ's  real  disci- 
ples, living  stones  of  bis  Church  (John  zvii,  3;  Rom. 
z,  9 ;  1  Cor.  iii,  11).  Thus  it  was  not  the  personal 
rock  Peter,  but  the  material  rock  of  Gospel  truth,  the 
adherence  to  which  was  tho  test  of  discipleship.  This 
view,  that  it  was  Peter's  confession  on  which  Christ 
would  build  his  Church,  has  been  held  by  many  able 
expositors.  For  instance,  Hilary  says,  "  Super  hanc 
igitur  confessionis  pctram  ecclcsiat  tedificatio  est"  {De 
Trm.  lib.  vi,  36,  Op.  [Par.  1693],  col.  903 ;  comp.  lib.  ii, 
23,  col.  800).  See  also  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (De  Sancl. 
Trin.  dial,  iv.  Op.  [Lut.  1638],  torn,  v,  pars  i,  p.  507) ; 
Cbr}-80stom  (In  Mutt.  bom.  liv,  Op.  [Par.  1718-38],  vii, 
648) ;  and  the  writer  under  the  name  of  Nyssen  (Test, 
de  AJctni.  Dnm.  adv.  Jad.  in  Greg.  Nyssen.  Op.  [Par. 
1638J,  ii,  162).  Yet  it  seems  to  luive  been  originally 
suggested  as  an  explanation,  rather  than  an  interpre- 
tation, which  it  certainly  is  not  in  a  literal  sense.  4. 
That  Peter  himself  was  the  rock  on  which  the  Church 
would  be  built,  as  the  representative  of  the  <ipostles, 
OS  professing  in  their  name  the  true  fuith,  and  as 
intrusted  specially  with  the  duty  of  preaching  it, 
and  thereby  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Church. 
Many  learned  and  candid  Protestant  divines  have  ac- 
quiesced in  this  view  (e.  g.  Pearson,  Hammond,  Ben- 
gel,  liosenmQller,  Schlensner,  Kuindl,  Bloomfield, 
etc.).  It  is  borne  out  by  the  facts  that  Peter  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  and  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Church,  was  the  chief  agent  in 
all  the  work  of  the  ministry,  in  preaching,  in  admit- 
ting both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  laying  down  the 
terms  of  communion.  This  view  is  wholly  incompat- 
ible with  the'Boman  theory,  which  makes  him  the 
representative  of  Christ,  not  personally,  but  in  virtue 
of  an  office  essential  to  tho  permanent  existence  and 
authority  of  the  Church.  Passaglia,  the  latest  and 
ablest  controversialist,  takes  more  pains  to  refute  this 
than  any  other  view ;  but  wholly  without  success :  it 
is  clear  that  Peter  did  not  retain,  even  admitting 
that  he  did  at  first  hold,  any  primacy  of  rank  after 
completing  bis  own  special  work ;  that  be  never  ex- 
ercised any  authority  over  or  independently  of  the 
other  apostles ;  that  be  certainly  did  not  transmit 
whatever  position  be  ever  held  to  any  of  bis  col- 
leagues after  bis  decease.  At  Jeru;<alcm,  even  dur- 
ing his  residence  there,  the  chief  authority  rested  with 
St.  James ;  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  a  central  power 
or  jurisdiction  for  centuries  after  the  foundation  of  the 
Church.     The  same  arguments,  muliitit  mutandis,  ap- 


ply to  the  keys.  The  promise  was  literally  fnliiUed 
when  Peter  preached  at  Pentecost,  admitted  the  first 
converts  to  baptism,  confirmed  the  Samaritans,  and 
received  Cornelias,  the  representative  of  the  Gentiles, 
into  the  Church.  Whatever  privileges  may  have  be- 
longed to  him  personally  died  with  him.  The  author- 
ity required  for  the  permanent  government  of  the 
Church  was  believed  by  the  fathers  to  be  deposited 
in  the  episcopate,  as  representing  the  apostolic  body, 
and  succeeding  to  its  claims.     See  BoCK. 

The  passage  is  connected  with  another  in  the  claims 
of  the  papacy,  namely,  "Unto  thee  will  I  give  the  keji 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  etc.  (Matt,  xvi,  19).  Tho 
force  of  both  these  passages  is  greatly  impaired  for  the 
purpose  for  which  Catholics  produce  them,  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  whatever  of  power  or  authority  the}' 
may  be  supposed  to  confer  upon  Peter  must  be  re- 
garded as  shored  by  him  with  the  other  apostles,  inas- 
much as  to  them  also  are  ascribed  in  other  passages 
the  same  qualities  and  powers  which  are  promised  to 
Peter  in  those  under  consideration.  If  by  the  former 
of  these  passages  we  are  to  understand  that  the  Church 
is  built  upon  Peter,  the  apostle  Paul  informs  us  that 
it  is  not  on  him  alone  that  it  is  built,  but  upon  all  the 
apostles  (Ephes.  ii,  20) ;  and  in  the  book  of  Kevelatioi 
we  are  told  that  on  the  twelve  foundations  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  (the  Christian  Church)  are  inscribed  "the 
names  of  the  tirelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb"  (xxi,  14). 
As  for  the  declaration  in  the  latter  of  these  passages, 
it  was  in  all  its  essential  parts  repeated  by  our  Lord 
to  the  other  disciples  immediately  before  his  passion, 
as  announcing  a  privilege  which,  as  his  apostles,  they 
were  to  possess  in  common  (Matt,  xviii,  18 ;  John  xx, 
23).     It  is,  moreover,  uncAtain  in  what  sense  oar 

I  Lord  used  the  language  in  question.  -  In  both  rases 

I  his  words  are  metaphorical ;  and  nothing  can  be 
more  unsafe  than  to  build  a  theological  dogma  upoa 
language  of  which  the  meaning  is  not  clear,  and  to 
which,  from  the  earliest  ages,  difi^ercnt  interpretations 
have  been  affixed.  Finally,  even  granting  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  interpretation  which  Catholics  put 
upon  these  verses,  it  will  not  bear  out  tlie  conclusion 
they  would  deduce  from  them,  inasmuch  as  the  judi- 
cial supremacy  of  Peter  over  the  other  apostles  does 
not  necessarily  follow  fi-om  his  possessing  authority 
over  the  Church.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  certain  that 
there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  the  apostle's  having 
ever  claimed  or  exercised  this  supposed  power ;  but, 
on  the  contrary',  he  is  more  than  once  represented 
as  submitting  to  an  exercise  of  power  upon  the  part  of 
others,  as  when,  for  instance,  he  went  forth  as  a  mes- 
senger ttom  the  apostles  assembled  in  Jerusalem  to 
the  Christians  in  Samaria  (Acts  yiii,  14),  and  when 
he  received  a  rebuke  from  Paul,  as  already  noticed. 
This  circumstance  is  so  fatal,  indeed,  to  the  preten- 
sions which  have  been  urged  in  favor  of  his  suprem- 
acy over  the  other  apostles,  that  from  a  very  early  age 
attempts  have  been  made  to  set  aside  its  force  by  the 
liypotbesis  that  it  is  not  of  Peter  the  apostle,  but  of 
another  person  of  the  same  name,  that  Paul  speaks  in 
the  passage  referred  to  (Euseb.  Hist.  Kcclet.  i,  13). 
This  hypothesis,  however,  is  so  plainly  contradicted 
by  tlie  words  of  Paul,  who  explicitly  ascribes  apostle- 
sliip  to  the  Peter  of  whom  be  writes,  that  it  is  aston- 
ishing how  it  could  have  been  admitted  even  by  the 

'  most  blinded  zealot  (vers.  8,  9).  While,  however,  it 
is  pretty  well  established  that  Peter  enjoyed  no  judi- 
cial supremacy  over  the  other  apostles,  it  would,  per- 
haps, be  going  too  far  to  affirm  that  no  dignity  or 
primacy  whatsoever  was  conceded  to  him  on  the  part 

I  of  his  brethren.  His  superiority  in  point  of  age,  bis 
distinguished  personal  excellence,  his  reputation  and 
success  as  a  teacher  of  Christianity,  and  the  prominent 

'  part  which  he  had  ever  taken  in  his  Master's  alTairs, 
both  before  his  death  and  after  his  ascension,  furnished 

.  sufficient  grounds  for  his  being  raised  to  a  position 

!  of  respect  and  of  moral  influence  in  the  Church  and 
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■g  his  brotlier  tpoctlea.  To  this  some  coante- 
^  m  giren  by  the  circumstances  that  he  is  called 
"^  fiiat"  (Tpwroc)  by  Matthew  (x,2),  and  this  ap- 
^•Katlr  DcC  merely  a«  a  numerical,  but  as  an  honora- 
■7  dirtinction  ;  that  when  the  apostles  are  mentioned 
a  a  bodr,  H  is  frequently  by  the  phrase  "  Feter  and 
ik«  deven,"  or  "  Peter  and  the  rest  of  the  apostles," 
It  mnething  eimilar ;  and  that  when  Paul  went  up 
in  fiiimli  ni  by  divine  revelation,  it  was  to  I'eter  par- 
tiralariy  that  the  visit  was  paid.  These  circumstances, 
t<kea  ia  connection  with  the  prevalent  voice  of  Chris- 
tiia  antiqaity,  would  seem  to  authorize  the  opinion 
that  Ftster  occupied  some  such  position  as  that  of  npo- 
M7W{,or  president  in  the  apostolical  college,  butwith- 
oat  aay  power  or  authority  ef  a  Judicial  liind  over  his 
Imdier  apostles  (Campbell,  Ecda.  lliit.  lect.  v  and 
xii:  Bamw,  tiM  *«p.,  etc. ;  Eichhom,  Einleit.  iii,  599; 
Bag,  Imtr.id.  p.  635,  Kordick's  transl. ;  Home,  Inlrod. 
ir.4S2:  I.ardner,  Works,  vol.  iv,  v,  vi,  ed.  1788;  Cave, 
AtlipntaUs  Apottolica,  etc.).     See  Pbimacy. 

4.  Pcter't  Character. — However  difficult  it  might  be 
to  present  a  complete  sketch  of  the  apostle's  temper 
•f  Bind,  there  is  no  dispute  as  to  some  of  the  leading 
featmes;  devotion  to  his  Master's  person  (John  xiii, 
K),  wkich  even  led  him  into  extravagance  (John  xiii, 
i\  and  an  energetic  disposition,  which  showed  itself 
tooietioies  as  resolution,  sometimes  as  boldness  (Matt 
xiv,  ti\  and  temper  (John  xviii,  10).  His  tempera^ 
neat  was  cboleric,  and  be  easily  passed  from  one  ez- 
trene  to  another  (John  xiii,  8.  For  a  parallel  be- 
tween Peter  and  John,  see  Chrysost.  in  Johaa.  bom. 
Ixrii,  S^Sy.  But  how  could  such  a  man  fdll  into  a  re- 
peated doiial  of  his  Lord  ?  This  will  always  remain  a 
£CeaIt  psychological  problem ;  but  it  is  not  necessar}' 
«  this  aeeoont  to  refer  to  Satan's  power  (Ohhausen, 
BSU.  Omment.  ii,  483  sq.).  When  Jesus  predicted  to 
Pets  kis  coming  fiiU,  the  apostle  may  have  thought 
oaly  of  a  formal  inquiry ;  and  the  arrest  of  Christ 
dnre  from  his  mind  all  recollection  of  Christ's  wam- 
■a^  words.  The  first  denial  was  the  hasty  repulse  of 
a  tnaUesoma  and  curious  question,  Peter  thought 
it  set  worth  while  to  converse  with  a  girl  at  such  a 
moaent,  when  all  his  thoughts  were  taken  up  with  the 
Cite  of  his  Master ;  and  his  repulse  would  be  the  more 
reiohite,  the  more  be  wished  to  avoid  being  driven  by 
the  oarioaa  and  pressing  crowd  out  of  the  vicinity  of 
tlte  beloved  Saviour.  The  second  and  third  questions 
cooipellal  him  still  to  deny,  unless  he  would  confess 
or  leave  the  place ;  but  the  nearness  of  the  Lord  held 
Mn  fast.  Besides  they  are  the  questions  only  of 
cnrioas  servants,  and  he  is  in  danger,  if  he  acknowl- 
edges his  Lord,  of  becoming  himself  the  butt  of  ridi- 
e«ie  to  the  coarse  multitude,  and  thus  of  foiling  in  his 
parpoce.  Thus  again  and  again,  with  increasing  hesi- 
tation, he  ntters  his  denial.  Now  the  cock-crowing 
leatinds  him  of  his  Master's  warning,  and  now  at  length 
ke  ivflects  that  a  denial,  even  before  such  unauthorized 
inquiries,  is  yet  really  a  denial.  In  this  view  some 
think  that  Peter's  thoughts  were  continually  on  his 
Master,  and  that  possibly  the  fear  of  personal  danger 
had  no  part  in  influencing  his  course.  The  expression 
faU  of  Peter,  often  used,  is  in  any  case  rather  strong. 
For  rarioas  views  of  this  occurrence,  see  Luther,  on 
Jiitm  iriii;  Niemeyer,  Ckaratter,  i,  586  sq. ;  Rau,  Pra- 
trrita  ad  narration.  Evang.  de  tumma  P.  temeriiate  (Er- 
hagen,  l~tll);  Paulus,  Comment,  iii,  647  sq. ;  llenne- 
berg,  Leidtnigetdi.  p.  159  sq. ;  MueeUen  etna  Latut- 
frtiigen  (Glogau,  1799),  p.  8  sq. ;  Greiling,  LAen  Jem, 
p.  sn  sq. :  Rudolph,  in  Winer's  Zeittchr.  f.  uitteiuch. 
neoi.  i,  109  sq. ;  and  Bellarmine,  Controv.  de  Benit.  ii, 
IS;  Martin,  Dia.  de  Petri  Denegatioae  (Monaster,  1885). 
5.  PohTi  Diifule  with  Prler.—Vflih  reference  to  the 
aenurence  mentioned  in  Gal.  ii,  11,  from  which  some 
tere  inferred  that  Peter  was  not  wholly  free  from  the 
■Tvile  fear  of  men,  we  may  remark  that  the  case  is 
ikoijether  different  from  the  preceding,  and  has  much 
M  do  with  the  apostle's  dogmatic  convictions.     It  is 


known  that  the  admission  of  the  heathen  to  the  Church 
was  strange  to  Peter  at  first,  and  that  he  could  only  be 
induced  to  preach  to  them  by  a  miraculous  vision 
(Acts  X,  10 ;  xi,  4  sq.).  Then  he  was  the  first  to  bap- 
tize heathen,  and  announced  in  unmistakable  language 
that  the  yoke  of  the  Mosaic  law  must  not  be  placed 
on  the  Gentile  converts  (Acts  xv,  7  sq.).  But  it  is 
quite  snpposable  that  he  was  still  anxious  fur  Chris- 
tianity to  be  first  firmly  rooted  among  the  Jews,  and 
thus  he  seems  after  this  occurrence  to  have  tumeid  bis 
preaching  exclusively  to  the  Jews  (comp.  Gal.  ii,  7), 
his  first  epistle  also  being  intended  only  fur  Jewish 
readers.  The  aflTair  at  Antioch  (Gal.  ii,  Ii)  seems  to 
show  that  he  still  wavered  somewhat  in  the  conviction 
expressed  in  Acts  xv,  7  sq. ;  if,  indeed,  as  appears  to 
be  the  case,  it  was  later  than  the  latter.  For  even  if 
Peter  found  it  necessary  to  respect  the  prejudices  of 
the  party  of  James,  still  the  necessity  of  firmness  and 
consistency  cannot  be  denied ;  although,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  must  not  confound  Peter's  position  with  that 
of  Paul.  It  is  known  (comp.  Euseb.  i,  12, 1)  that  in 
the  early  Church  many  referred  the  entire  statement 
to  another  Cephas,  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  who 
afterwards  became  bishop  of  Iconium,  and  nearly  all 
the  Catholic  interpreters  adopt  this  expedient.  See 
Molkenbnhr,  Quod  Cephas  Gal.  ii,  11  non  tit  Pttnu 
Ap.  (Monaster,  1803).  See  against  this  view  Deyling, 
Obtervatt.  ii,  620  sq.  On  another  view  of  the  church 
fathers,  see  Neander,  PJicaa.  i,  292,  note.  It  appears 
fh>m  the  fact  that  at  Corinth  a  party  of  Judaizing 
Christians  called  themselves  by  his  name,  that  Peter 
was  afterwards  recognised  as  head  of  this  class,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  Pauline  Christians. 

6.  As  to  the  time  of  Peter's  journey  to  Rome,  the 
Church  fathers  do  not  quite  agree.  Eusebius  says  in 
his  Chron.  (i,  42)  that  Peter  went  to  Rome  in  the 
second  year  of  Claudius  Ciesar,  after  founding  the  first 
Church  in  Antioch ;  and  Jerome,  in  his  version,  adds 
that  he  remained  there  twenty-five  years,  preaching 
the  Gospel,  and  acting  as  bishop  of  the  city  (comp.  also 
Jerome,  Script.  Eccl.  p.  1).  Yet  this  statement  ap- 
pears very  doubtful,  for  three  reasons:  (1)  Because, 
although  we  learn  firom  Acts  xii,  17  that  Peter  left 
Jerusalem  for  a  time  after  the  death  of  James  the  el- 
der, yet  he  certainly  cannot  have  left  Palestine  before 
the  events  recorded  in  Acts  xv.  (2)  Because  the 
mention  of  the  origin  of  the  Church  in  Antioch,  con- 
nected by  the  fathers  with  Peter's  journey  to  Rome, 
cannot  easily  be  reconciled  with  Acts  xi,  19  sq.  (3) 
Because,  if  Peter  had  been  bishop  in  Rome  when  Paul 
wrote  bis  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  afterwards  when 
he  was  prisoner  in  Rome,  we  should  expect  the  former 
to  contain  words  of  greeting  to  Peter,  and  the  epistles 
written  from  Rome  simiUr  messages  from  Peter ;  the 
more  as  these  epistles  are  ver}'  rich  in  such  messages ; 
but  nothing  of  the  kind  appears.  AVe  may  well  doubt, 
too,  whether,  if  Peter  had  been  bishop  or  even  founder 
of  the  Roman  Church,  Paul's  principles  and  method  (see 
Rom.  XV,  20,  23  sq. ;  xxviii,  2 ;  2  Cor.  x,  16)  would 
have  allowed  him  to  write  this  epistle  to  Rome  at  all. 
Eusebius  seems  to  have  drawn  bis  account  firom  Clem- 
ens Alexandrinus  and  Eusebius  (Euseb.  H.  E.  ii,  15), 
the  former  of  whom  quot;ed  from  a  remark  of  Justin 
Martyr  {Apol.  ii,  69),  which  rests  upon  an  accidental 
error  of  language ;  this  father  referring  to  Simon  the 
Magician  an  inscription  which  belonged  to  the  Sabine- 
Romish  deity  Scmo  (Hug,  Einleit.  ii,  69  sq. ;  Credner, 
Einleit.  i,  629  sq,  Comp,  Schulrich,  Ve  Simonit  M.Jct- 
tU  Soman.  Misen,  1844),  Now  Peter  had  once  pub- 
licly rebuked  this  Simon  (Acts  viii,  18  sq.) ;  this  fact, 
connected  with  the  inscription,  gave  rise  to  the  story 
of  Peter's  residence  in  Rome  under  Claudius,  in  whose 
reign  the  inscription  originated.  After  this  detection 
of  the  occasion  which  produced  the  record  in  Eusebius, 
it  is  truly  wonderful  that  Bertholdt  (Einleit.  v,  2685) 
should  defend  the  account,  and  found  a  critical  con- 
jecture upon  it.    Further,  the  Armenian  Chronicle  of 
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Easeblus  refen  this  statement  to  the  third  year  of 
Caius  Caligula, 

But  the  account  found  in  Irensus  {Har.  iii,  1)  dif- 
fers materially  ttora  that  above  noticed.  He  tells  us 
that  Peter  and  Paul  were  in  Rome,  and  there  founded 
a  Church  in  company ;  and  Eusebiux  (ii,  26,  in  a  quota- 
tion from  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corintb)  adds  that  they 
suffered  martyrdom  together  (Peter  being  crucified, 
according  to  Origen,  in  Euseb.  iii,  1;  Niceph.  ii,  86). 
Eusebius  in  his  Chronicle  places  their  martyrdom,  ac- 
cording to  his  reclconing  of  twenty-liTe  years  for  Pe- 
ter's episcopacy,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Nero's  reign, 
which  extended  from  the  middle  of  October,  A.D.  67, 
to  the  same  time  in  A.D.  68.  lliis  joint  martyrdom 
of  Paul  and  Peter  (without  however  any  special  men- 
tion of  tlie  manner  of  Peter's  crucifixion,  comp.  Mean- 
der, Pflata.  ii,  514)  is  also  mentioned  by  Tertullian 
(Pratcript.  Hani.  86)  and  l^jictantius  {Mart.  Pertec. 
2 ;  Iiulitut.  Div.  iv,  21).  The  graves  of  Iwth  apostles 
were  pointed  out  in  Rome  as  early  as  the  close  of  the 
second  century  (Euseb.  ii,  25).  Yet  the  whole  story 
rests  ultimately  on  the  testimony  of  Dionysius  alone, 
who  must  have  died  about  A.D.  176.  (The  passages 
in  Clemens  Romanus,  1  to  Cor.  v,  and  Ignatius,  to  the 
Romaru,  v,  settle  nothing.)  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  we 
are  not  at  liberty  to  reject  all  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of 
this  account  with  Bertholdt  {he  cit.)  as  hypercritical, 
or  with  Gieseler  (CA.  Hist,  i,  92  sq.  3d  ed.)  as  partisan 
polemics ;  nor,  on  the  other,  can  we  suppose  it  to  have 
sprung  from  the  interpretation  of  1  Peter  v,  18,  where 
at  an  early  day  Babglon  was  understood  to  stand  for 
Rome  (Euseb.  xv,  2;  Kiceph.  U.  E.  ii,  15.  Comp. 
Baur,  p.  215),  The  genetic  development  of  the  whole 
story  attempted  by  Baur  (in  the  Tubingen  Zeittckrifl. 
f.  Thtol.  1881,  iv,  162  sq.  Comp.  his  Pmba,  p.  214 
sq.,  671  sq.)  deserves  close  attention.  But  compare 
Neander,  PJianz.  ii,  619  sq. ;  and  further  against  any 
Tisit  to  Rome  by  Peter,  see  M.  Velenus,  IM).  quo  Pe- 
tnm  Bomam  non  veniste  atteritur  (1520);  Vedelius, 
Oe  tempore  ulriusque  Epucopattu  Petri  (Geneva,  1624) ; 
Spanheim,  He  ficta  pro/ectione  Petri  Ap.  in  uriem 
Son.  (Lug.  Bat  1679;  also  in  his  Opera,  ii,  831  sq.) ; 
also  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Siblioth.  Jiir  tkeol. 
Schrifibatde,  vol.  iv,  Ko,  1  (extract  in  the  Leipz.  LU.- 
Zdt.  1808,  No.  130) ;  Mayerhoff,  £tnt  »n  d.  Peir'm.  Sehrif. 
tern,  p.  73  sq. ;  Reiche,  Erklar.  des  Brieftt  an  d.  Romer, 
i,  89  sq. ;  Von  Ammon,  Forlbild.  iv,  322  sq. ;  EUen- 
dorf,  /«( Petrus  »  Pom.  u.  Bitekofd.  Rdm.  Kirche  gewe- 
tenf  (Darmstadt,  1841;  translated  in  the  Bibliutheca 
Sacra,  July,  1858 ;  Jan.  1859 ;  answered  by  Binterim, 
DOsseldorf,  1842).  On  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
the  older  writings  are  enumerated  by  Fabricius,  Lux 
Evang.  p.  97  sq.  The  usual  arguments  of  the  Catho- 
lics are  given  by  Bellarmine,  Conlrov.  de  Rom.  PotUif. 
lib.  it  But  the  chief  worl(  on  that  side  is  still  that 
of  Cortesius,  He  Romano  itintre  gestisque  princip.  Apoi- 
tol.  lib.  ii  (Venice,  1578;  revised  by  Constantinus, 
Rom,  1770),  Comp.  esp,  Foggini,  He  Romano  Petri 
itinere,  etc.  (Flor.  1741).  On  the  same  side  in  general, 
though  with  many  modifications,  are  the  following 
later  writers :  Mynster,  KUine  theol.  Schriflen,  p.  141 
sq.,  who  holds  that  Peter  was  in  Rome  twice.  See 
contra,  Baur,  Op.  cit.  p.  181  sq, ;  llerbst,  in  the  Tubinger 
KatAol.-iheol.  Quartaltchr.  1820,  iv,  1,  who  places  Pe- 
ter in  Rome  at  least  during  the  last  years  of  Nero's 
reign,  though  but  for  a  shorttime.  See,  however,  Baur, 
Op.  cit.  p.  161  sq. ;  Olshausen,  Studien  u.  Krit.  1888,  p. 
940  sq.,  in  answer  to  Baur;  Stenglein,  in  the  Tubinger 
Qftartaitchr.  1840,  2d  and  8d  parts,  who  malies  Peter 
to  have  visited  Rome  in  the  second  year  of  Claudius ; 
to  have  been  driven  away  by  the  well-known  edict  of 
that  emperor ;  and  at  length  to  have  returned  under 
Nero.  Comp.  also  Ilaiden,  He  Hinere  P.  Romano 
(Prag.  1761),  and  Windischmann,  Vindida  Petri 
(Ratisb,  1886).  It  is  not  in  the  least  necessary  for 
those  who  oppose  the  Romish  Chnreh,  which  makes 
Peter  first  bishop  of  Rome  (see  Van  Til,  He  Petro 


Soma  martgre  non  ponlijice  [Lug.  Bat.  ITIOJ),  and 
grounds  on  this  the  primacy  of  the  pope  (Matthteucci, 
Optu  dogmat.  advertui  HOkmdox  [sic !],  p.  212  sq. ;  Bel- 
larmine, Conlrov.  de  Rom.  Pomtif.  ii,  8,  and  elsewhere), 
to  be  influenced  in  the  question  of  Peter's  journey  by 
these  views,  inasmuch  as  this  primacy,  when  all  the 
historical  evidences  claimed  are  allowed,  remains,  in 
spito  of  ever;'  effort  to  defend  it,  without  foundation 
(Butschang,  Unteriuch.der  VorzOge  des  Ap.  P.  [Hamb. 
1788] ;  Baumgarten,  Polem.  iii,  870  sq. ;  Paulus,  ui 
Sophrottiz.  iii,  181  sq.).  The  fint  intimation  that 
Peter  had  a  share  in  founding  the  Roman  Church, 
and  that  he  spent  twenty-five  years  there  as  bishop, 
appears  in  Eusebius  (Chron.  ad  secund.  ann,  Chind.) 
and  Jerome  (Script.  Ec^.  i) ;  while  Eusebius  (ff.  E. 
iii,  2)  tells  us  that  after  the  martyrdom  of  Peter  and 
Paul,  Linus  was  made  the  first  bishop  of  the  Church 
of  the  Romans ;  a  most  remarkable  statement,  if  Peter 
had  been  bishop  before  him  (comp.  iii.  4).  Epiphanius 
(xxvii,  6)  even  calls  Paul  the  bishop  (ijrivicoa'or)  of 
Christianity  in  Rome. 

7.  Mode  of  Pettr't  Heath.  —  The  tradition  of  this 
apostle's  being  crucified  with  his  head  downwards  is 
probably  to  be  relegated  to  the  regions  of  the  fabulouii. 
Tertullian,  who  is  the  first  to  mention  Peter's  cruci- 
fixion, says  simply  (fie  Prater,  llaree.  86),  "Petrus 
passioni  Dominicie  adieqnatur ;"  which  would  rather 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  crucified  in  the 
usual  way,  as  our  Lord  was.  The  next  witness  is 
Origen,  whose  words  are,  dvioKoXoviadt)  Kara  n^n- 
XfjC  otirwc  airbg  a'CiuffOf  va^iiv  (ap.  Euseb.  H.  E. 
iii,  1) ;  and  these  are  generally  cited  as  intimating  the 
peculiarity  traditionally  ascribed  to  the  mode  of  Peter's 
crucifixion.  But  do  the  words  really  intimate  this  ? 
Allowing  that  the  verb  may  mean  ' '  was  crucified," 
can  Kari  Ki^Xtit  mean  "  with  the  head  downwards?" 
No  instance,  we  believe,  can  be  adduced  which  would 
j'ustify  such  a  translation.  The  combination  cnrii 
icKfiaXTiQ  occurs  both  in  classical  and  Biblical  Greek 
(see  Plato,  Rep.  iii,  898 ;  Plut,  Apoph.  de  Scipione  Jim. 
18 ;  Mark  xiv,  3 ;  1  Cor.  xi,  4),  but  in  every  case  it 
means  "  upon  the  head"  (comp,  Kara  icufipijc  iraraKai, 
Lucian,  GaU,  c,  80,  and  Kara  Ku^piK  vaitiv,  Catapf.  c, 
12).  According  to  analogy,  therefore,  Origen's  words 
should  mean  that  the  apostle  was  impaled,  or  fastened 
to  the  cross  upon,  i,  e,  by,  the  head.  When  Eusebius 
has  to  mention  the  crucifying  of  martyrs  with  the 
head  downwards,  he  says  distinctly  oi  Si  avairaXtv 
KarwKapa  wfmariXuSivTis  (//.  E,  viii,  8),  It  is  proba- 
bly to  a  misunderstanding  of  Origen's  words  that  this 
story  is  to  be  traced ,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  how  it 
grows  as  it  advances.  First,  we  have  Origen's  vague 
and  doubtful  statement  above  quoted ;  then  we  have 
Ensebius's  more  precise  statement :  nirpoc  card  n^ti- 
Xtjc  aravpovrai  (Dim.  £c.  iii,  116,  c);  and  at  length, 
in  the  hands  of  Jerome,  it  expands  into  "  Affixus  cmci 
martyrio  coronatus  est  capite  ad  terram  verso  et  in 
sublime  pedibus  elevatis,  asserens  se  indignnm  qui  sic 
crucifigeretur  ut  Dominus  suns"  (Catal.  Script.  Ecclet. 
i).     See  CRtJCiFT. 

8,  Spuriont  Writinga  attributed  to  frter,— Some  apoc- 
ryphal works  of  very  early  date  obtained  currency  in 
the  Church  as  containing  the  substance  of  the  apostle's 
teaching.  The  fragments  which  remain  are  not  of  much 
importance,  but  they  demand  a  brief  notice.    See  Apoc- 

UYPHA, 

(1.)  Tihe Preaching (Ktfpvy pa) at  Hoctrine(iiSaxh)  of 
Peter,  probably  identical  with  a  work  called  the  Preach- 
ing of  Paul,  or  of  Paul  and  Peter,  quoted  by  Lactantius, 
may  have  contained  some  traces  of  the  apostle's  teach- 
ing, if,  as  Grabe,  Ziegler,  and  others  supposed,  it  was 
published  soon  after  his  death.  The  passages,  bowevcr, 
quoted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  are  for  the  most  part 
wholly  unlike  Peter's  mode  of  treating  doctrinal  or  prac- 
tical subjects,  Rufinus  and  Jerome  allude  to  a  work 
which  they  call  "Judicium  Petri;"  for  which  Cave  ac- 
counts by  a  happy  conjecture,  adopted  by  Nitzsch^ 
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UsTerboir,  Renas,  and  Sehliemann,  that  Rufiniu  found 
ipfuz  for  a)pirfiia,  and  read  Kpi/ia.  Epipbanius  alao 
■una  HipiocM  nirpov  as  a  book  among  the  Ebionites 
{Brra.  sxI^  15).  It  a  probably  only  a  different  name 
be  (he  forgoing  (Scbwegler,  Nach-ajxut,  ZeittiU.  ii,  80). 
S«  Gospels,  Spukious. 

(1)  Another  work,  called  the  Reedaiion  of  Peter 
(iw<xa\in^it(  lUrpov),  was  held  in  much  esteem  for 
euuirits.  It  was  commented  on  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
tndria,  quoted  by  Theodotus  in  the  Edogee,  named  to 
fictherwith  the  Revelation  of  John  in  the  Fragment  on 
the  Camm  published  by  Muratoti  (but  with  the  remark, 
•Q)Uia  quidam  ex  nostris  legi  in  Kcclesia  nolunt"),  and 
acoDTding  to  Sozomen  (^/Jist.  KccUt.  rii,  19)  was  read 
once  ■  year  in  some  churches  of  Palestine.  It  is  said, 
but  not  on  good  authority,  to  have  been  preserved  among 
the  Coptic  Christians.  EuseUus  looked  on  it  as  spuri- 
OSS,  bat  DOt  of  heretical  origin.  From  the  fragments  and 
nmices  it  appears  to  have  consisted  chiefly  of  denuncia- 
tions against  the  Jews,  and  predictions  of  the  fall  of 
Jcfusakni,  and  to  have  been  of  a  wild,  fanatical  charac- 
ter. The  most  complete  accoiuit  of  this  curious  work 
v  giren  by  LUcke  in  his  general  introduction  to  the 
RereUtioo  of  John,  p.  47.  See  Kkviclations,  Spcbi- 
ors. 

There  are  traces  in  ancient  writers  of  a  few  other 
nitings  attributed  to  the  apostle  Peter,  but  they  seem 
to  have  wholly  perished  (see  Smith,  Diet,  ofCla$$.  Biog. 
iii,  iil  «q.).    See  Acts,  Spctrious. 

The  legends  of  the  Clementines  are  wholly  devoid 
of  hittorical  worth ;  but  from  those  lictions,  originating 
«ith  an  obacnre  and  heretical  sect,  have  been  derived 
adoe  of  the  most  mischievous  speculations  of  modem 
rationalists,  especially  as  regards  the  assumed  antago- 
aiia  between  St  Paul  and  the  earlier  apostles.  It  is  im- 
ponai^  to  observe,  however,  that  in  none  of  these  spu- 
riaatdocanaents,  which  belong  undoubtedly  to  the  first 
tTo  eeaturies,  are  there  any  indications  that  our  apostle 
*as  rtgaided  as  in  any  peculiar  sense  connected  with 
the  Church  or  see  of  Bome,  or  that  he  exercised  or 
dainedaay  aathority  over  the  apostolic  body  of  which 
he  was  the  recognised  leader  or  representative  (Schlie- 
naon,  Dk  CUnuaiiaai  ruhsl  den  vtrwandtea  Schriften, 
U14).   See  Clexbstinrs. 

Among  other  legends  which  hare  come  down  to  us 
aneetning  Peter  is  that  relating  to  his  contention  at 
Boot  with  Simon  ilagiis.  This  seems  to  have  no  better 
bvadation  than  a  misunderstanding  of  an  inscription  on 
the  part  of  Justin  Mart}'r  ^ApoL  i,  26).  See  Simon 
yUava. 

UI.  Literature. — ^In  addition  to  the  works  copiously 
cited  above,  we  may  here  name  the  following  on  this 
apostle  personally,  reserving  for  the  following  articles 
th<M  on  his  writings  specially.  Blunt,  Lectura  on  the 
nitl.  of  Peter  (Lond.  1833, 1860,  2  vols.  12mo)  ;  Thomp- 
*a,Ufe-Work  of  Peter  the  Apostle  (ibid.  1870,  8vo); 
Green,  Petej's  Life  and  Letters  (ibid.  1873, 8vo) ;  Morich, 
Men  »ml  Lehre  Petri  (Brannsch.  1878,  8vo).  Among 
the  old  monographs  we  may  name  Meyer,  Nvm  Christut 
Pitrum  bapttzarerit  (Leips.  1672) ;  Walch,  I)e  Claudo 
0  Petn  taxato  (Jen.  1755) ;  and  on  his  denials  of  his 
Mister,  those  cited  by  Volbcding,  Itidex  Programmatum. 
^M;  and  in  Hase,  Lebat  Jem,  p.  202;  also  the  Jour. 
'fSae.  Lit.  July,  1862;  on  bis  dispute  with  Paul,  Vol- 
i«<ling,  p.  85.    See  Apostle. 

PETER,  FuisT  EP18TI.B  of,  the  first  of  the  seven 
Catholic  Epistles  of  the  K.  T.  In  the  following  account 
rf  both  epistles  of  Peter,  we  chie6y  depend  upon  the 
■nicies  in  Kitto'a  Cfdopadia,  with  large  additions  from 
"her  aoDices.     See  Pktkr. 

I.  Gamineaess  and  Canonicitj/, — This  epistle  found  an 
tarly  place  in  the  canon  by  universal  consent,  ranking 
Qiong  the  o/toXoyoipiva,  or  those  generally  received. 
Tie  other  epistle,  by  cadling  itself  icuripa,  refers  to  it 
»  an  earlier  document  (2  Pet.  iii,  1).  Polycarp,  in  his 
%<>tle  to  the  Philippians,  often  uses  it,  quoting  many 
^oKi,  and  some  whole  venes,  as  1  Peter  i,  13,  21,  iii 


chap.  U;  iii,  9,  in  chap,  v;  ii,  II,  in  chap,  vi;  iv,  7,  in 
chap,  vi ;  and  ii,  21-24,  in  chap,  viii,  etc.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  in  no  case  does  this  father  refer 
to  Peter  by  name,  but  he  simply  cites  the  places  as  from 
some  document  of  acknowledged  authority;  so  that 
Eusebius  notes  it  as  characteristic  of  his  epistle  that 
Polycaip  used  those  citations  from  the  First  Epistle  of 
Peter  as  fiapTvpiai  {Hist.  Eccle$.  iv,  14).  The  same 
historian  relates  of  Papias  that  in  his  Aoyiuv  Kvptaicuiv 
tlqy^mc  be  in  a  similar  way  used  naprupim  from  this 
epistle  (_Ilitt.  £cclet.  iii,  39).  Irencns  quotes  it  express- 
ly and  by  name,  with  the  common  formula,  "Et  Petrua 
ait"  {J/aret.  iv,  9,  2),  citing  1  Pet.  i,  8 ;  using  the  same 
quotation  similarly  introduced  inibid.  v,7,2;  and  again, 
"  Et  propter  hoc  Petrus  ait,"  citing  1  Pet.  ii,  16 ;  ibid, 
iv,  16,  5.  Other  quotationa,  without  mention  of  the 
apostle's  name,  may  be  found,  ibid,  iii,  16, 9,  and  iv,  20, 
2,  etc  Quotations  abound  in  ClemeDt  of  Alexandria, 
headed  with  i  llirpoi  Xiyu  or  ^i)<nV  i  IHrpos,  These 
occur  both  in  his  SIromata  and  Pcedag,,  and  need  not  be 
specified.  Quotations  are  abundant  also  in  Urigcn,  cer- 
tifying the  authorship  by  the  words  xapd  ti^  lltrpi^; 
and,  according  to  Eusebins,  he  calls  this  epistle  fiiav 
iiru>ToXi)v  ipo\oyovnivt]v  (Euseb.  J/itl.  Kctlet.  vi,  25). 
The  quotations  in  Origen's  works  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon.  In  the  letter  of  the  churches  of  Yienne  and  Ly- 
ons, A.D,  177,  there  is  distinct  use  made  of  1  Pet.  v,  6. 
Theophilus  of  Antioch,  A.D.  181,  quotes  these  terms  of 
1  Pet.  iv,  3 — a^ifiiratc  tlluXoXarpiiaic.  TertidKau's 
testimony  is  quite  as  distinct.  In  the  short  tract  Scor- 
piace  this  epistle  is  quoted  nine  times,  the  preface  in 
one  place  being  "  Petrus  quidem  ad  Ponticos"  (Scorp.  c 
xii),  quoting  1  Pet.  ii,  20.  Eusebius  himself  says  of  it, 
flcrpov  ,  . .  ivwpoXoytiTat  {Uitt.  £ccle$.  iii,  25).  It  is 
abw  found  in  the  Peshito,  which  admitted  only  three  of 
the  catholic  epistles.  See  MayerhofT,  Eiideitung  tn  die 
Petrin.  Schi-ijien,  p.  139,  etc. 

In  the  canon  published  by  Afuratori  this  epistle  is  not 
found.  In  this  fragment  occurs  the  clause,  "Apoca- 
Ij-pses  etiam  Jobaimis  et  Petri  tantum  recipimus." 
Wieseler,  laying  stress  on  etiam,  would  bring  out  this 
meaning— in  addition  to  the  epistles  of  Peter  and  John, 
we  also  receive  their  Bevelations;  or  also  of  Peter  we 
receive  as  much  as  of  John,  two  epistles  and  an  apoca- 
lypse. But  the  interpretation  is  not  admissible.  Rath- 
er with  Bleck  may  the  omission  be  ascribed  to  the  frag- 
mentary' character  of  the  document  (Einitil.  in  das  N.  T, 
p.  643 ;  Ililgenfeld,  Der  Canon  und  die  Kritii  des  ff,  T. 
[Halle,  1833],  p.  48).  Other  modes  of  reading  and  ex- 
pUining  the  obscure  sentence  have  been  proposed. 
Hug  alters  the  punctuation, "  Apocalypsis  etiam  Johan- 
nis.  Et  Petri  tantum  recipimus ;"  certaini}'  the  lantum 
gives  some  plausibility  to  the  emendation.  Believing 
<hat  the  barbarous  Latin  is  but  a  version  from  the  Greek, 
he  thus  restores  the  original,  cat  Iltrpov  fiovov  irapaSe- 
Xo/udo,  and  then  asks  /tovov  to  be  changed  into  poyiiv 
— im  alteration  which  of  course  brings  out  the  conclusion 
wanted  {Einleit.  §  19).  Guericke's  effort  is  not  more  sat- 
isfactory. Thiersch,  with  more  violence,  changes  tantmn 
into  mtam  epislolam,  and  quam  quidem  in  the  following 
clause  into  alteram  quidem.  This  document,  so  imper- 
fect in  form  and  barbarous  in  style,  is  probably  indeed  a 
translation  from  the  Greek,  and  it  can  have  no  authority 
against  decided  and  general  testimony  (see  the  canon  in 
Booth's  Reiiquim  Sacra",  i,  396,  edited  with  notes  from 
Freindaller's  Comntentaiio  [Lond.  1862]).  Nor  is  it  of 
any  importance  whether  the  words  of  Leontius  imply 
that  this  epistle  was  repudiated  by  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia,  iwd  if  the  Paulicians  rejected  it,  Petrus  Sicnlus 
gives  the  true  reason — theyffere"petsimeadrertxsiUum 
afftcif — personal  prejudice  being  implied  in  their  very 
name  (//M^  Manich,  p.  17). 

The  internal  evidence  is  equally  complete.    The  an- 
ther calls  himself  the  apostle  Peter  (i,  1),  and  the  whole 
character  of  the  epistle  shows  that  it  proceeds  from  a 
writer  who  possessed  great  authority  among  those  whom . 
he  addresses.    The  writer  describes  himself  as  "  an  el- 
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der,"  and  "  a  witness  of  Christ's  sufferings"  (v,  1).  The 
vehemence  and  energy  of  the  style  are  altogether  appro- 
priate to  the  warmth  and  zeal  of  Peter's  character,  and 
everj-  succeeding  critic,  who  has  enlereil  into  its  spirit, 
has  felt  impressed  with  the  truth  of  the  observation  of 
Erasmus,  '■  that  this  epistle  is  full  of  apostolical  dignity 
and  authority,  and  worthy  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles." 

In  later  times  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle  has  been 
impugned,  as  by  Cludius  in  his  Uramichim  des  Chris- 
tetitliiimt,  p.  296  (Altona,  1808).  He  imagined  the  au- 
thor to  have  been  a  Jewish  Christian  of  Asia  Slinor,  and 
his  general  objection  was  that  the  similarity  in  doctrine 
and  style  to  Paul  was  too  great  to  warrant  the  belief  of 
independent  authorship.  His  objections  were  exposed 
and  answered  by  Augusti  (in  a  program,  Jena,  1808) 
and  by  Itertholdt  {Ewlnt.  vol.  vi,  §  667).  Eichhom, 
however,  took  up  the  theory  of  Cludius  so  far  as  to 
maintain  that  as  to  material  Peter  is  the  author,  but 
that  Hark  is  the  actual  writer.  De  Wette  also  throws 
out  similar  objections,  hinting  that  the  author  may 
have  been  a  follower  of  Paul  who  had  been  brought 
into  close  attendance  upon  Peter.  The  question  has 
been  thoroughly  discussied  by  Hug,  Kwald,  Bertholdt, 
Weiss,  and  other  critics.  The  most  striking  resem- 
blances are  perhaps  I  Pet.  i,  3  with  Eph.  i,  3 ;  ii,  18  with 
Eph.  vi,  5 ;  iii,  1  with  Eph.  v,  22 ;  and  v,  5  with  Eph. 
r,  21 ;  but  allusions  nearly  as  distinct  are  found  to  the 
other  Pauline  epistles  (comp,  especially  1  Pet,  ii,  18  with 
1  Tim.  ii,  2-4 ;  1  Pet.  i,  1  with  Eph."i,  4-7 ;  i,  14  with 
Kom.  xii,  2 ;  ii,  1  with  Col.  iii,  8  and  Kom.  xii,  1 ;  ii, 
6-10  with  Kom.  ix,  82;  ii,  13  with  Rom.  xiii,  1-4;  ii,  16 
with  Gal.  V,  13;  iii,  9  with  Rom.  xii,  17;  iv,  9  with 
Phil,  ii,  14;  iv,  10  with  Rom.  xii,  6,  etc.;  v,  1  with 
Kom.  viii,  18 ;  v,  8  with  1  Thess.  v,  6 ;  v,  14  with  1  Cor. 
xvi,  20).  While,  however,  there  is  a  similarity  between 
the  thoughts  and  style  of  Peter  and  Paul,  there  is  at  the 
same  time  a  marked  individuality,  and  there  are  also 
many  special  characteristics  in  this  first  epistle. 

First,  as  proof  of  its  genuineness,  there  is  a  peculiar 
and  natural  similarity  between  this  epistle  and  the 
speeches  of  Peter  as  given  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Mot  to  mention  similarity  in  mould  of  doctrine  and  ar- 
ray of  facts,  there  is  resemblance  in  style.  Thus  Acts 
V,  30,  X,  39,  1  Pet.  ii,  24,  in  the  allusion  to  the  cruci- 
fixion and  the  use  of  $v\ov,  the  tree  or  cross ;  Acts  ii, 
32,  iii,  15,  1  Pet,  v,  1,  in  the  peculiar  use  of  napTVi; 
Acts  iii,  18,  x,  43,  1  Pet.  i,  10,  in  the  special  connection 
of  the  old  prophets  with  Christ  and  his  work ;  Acts  x, 
42, 1  Pet.  iv,  6,  in  the  striking  phrase  "judge  quick  and 
dead ;"  Acts  iii,  16, 1  Pet  i,  21,  in  the  clauses  i)  iriartQ 
it  01  aifrov — roi'C  it  aiirov  teitrrovQ ;  and  in  the  mode 
of  quotation  (Acts  iv,  2 ;  1  Pet.  ii,  7).  Certain  favorite 
terms  occur  also— avavrpo^^,  and  ayaSoitoifiv  with  its 
cognates  and  opposites.  There  are  over  fifty  words  pe." 
enliar  to  Peter  in  this  brief  document,  nearly  all  of  them 
compounds,  as  if  in  his  profound  anxiety  to  express  his 
thoughts  as  he  felt  them,  he  had  employed  the  first,  and 
to  him  at  the  moment  the  fittest  terms  which  occurred. 
He  has  such  phrases  as  iXirii;  taiaa,  i,  8 ;  avviiltiait 
Stop,  ii,  19;  6a^ufi  itavoiaf,  i,  13;  0iAq/ia  aya-micv, 
14.  The  nouns  io^m,  i,  II,  and  dpiral,  ii,  9,  occur  in 
the  plural.  He  uses  mV  before  a  personal  accusative  no 
less  than  four  times  in  the  first  chapter.  The  article  is 
often  separated  from  its  noun,  iii,  2, 3, 19;  iv,  2, 5,8, 12. 
Peter  has  also  a  greater  proneness  than  Paul  to  repeti- 
tion—to reproduce  the  same  idea  in  somewhat  similar 
terms — as  if  he  had  felt  it  needless  to  search  fur  a  mere 
change  of  words  when  a  similar  thought  was  waiting 
for  immodinte  utterance  (comp.  i,  6-9  with  iv,  12,  13; 
ii,  12  with  iii,  16,  iv,  4;  iv,  7  with  v,  8).  There  arc 
also  in  the  epistle  distinct  and  original  thoughts — special 
exhibitions  of  the  great  facts  and  truths  of  the  Gospel 
which  the  apostle  looked  at  from  his  own  point  of  view, 
and  applied  as  he  deemeii  best  to  a  practical  purpose. 
Thus  the  visit  of  Christ  "  to  the  spirits  in  prison"  (iii, 
,19);  the  typical  connection  of  the  Deluge  with  baptism; 
the  desire  of  the  old  prophets  to  study  and  know  the 


times  and  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel— are  not  only  Pe- 
trine  in  form,  but  are  solitar}'  statements  in  Scripture. 
Thus,  too,  the  apostle  brings  out  into  peculiar  relief  re- 
generation by  the  '•  Word  of  God,"  the  "  royal  priest- 
hood" of  believers,  and  the  qualities  of  the  future  "  in- 
heritance," etc 

Again,  in  phrases  and  ideas  which  in  the  main  are 
similar  to  those  of  Paul,  there  is  in  Peter  usually  some 
mark  of  difference.  Where  there  might  have  been 
sameness,  the  result  of  imitation,  there  is  only  simi- 
larity, the  token  of  original  thought.  For  example, 
Paul  says  (Kom.  vi,  10, 11),  Zvv  "P  ■^«(' ;  Peter  says  (ii, 
24),  l^rjv  Tf  iucaioavvy.  The  former  writes  (Kom.  vi, 
2),  awoBviiaiciiv  rp  afiaprif ;  the  latter  (ii,  24),  rnit 
afiapTiatt  aieoyivfttBai.  Besides,  as  BrOckner  remarks, 
the  representation  in  these  last  clauses  is  different — 
death  to  sin  in  the  passage  from  Romans  being  ihc  re- 
sult of  union  with  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ, 
while  in  Peter  it  is  the  result  of  Christ's  doing  away 
sin  (Dc  Wette,  KrklSning,  cd.  BrUckner,  p.  9).  So,  too, 
the  common  contrast  in  Paul  is  aapt  and  mnviia,  but 
in  Peter  wiiifia  and  ^x'l'  i^Soy'l  is  connected  in 
Paul  with  x^P'Ci  ot  it  stands  absolutely ;  but  in  Peter 
it  is  joined  to  vpoyvuieic ;  government  is  with  the  first 
row  §iuv  Siarayii  (Kom.  xiii,  2) ;  but  with  the  second  it 
is  av^pivjrivti  rrioij  (ii,  13);  the  expression  with  the 
one  is  Kaivbc  dvipuiroc  (Eph.  iv,  24) ;  but  with  the 
other  o  Kpvrrii  dv^piuiros  (iii|  4):  what  is  called 
d^opfil)  in  Gal.  v,  13  is  named  t9ric(iXii///ia  in  1  Pet.  ii, 
16,  etc.  Kow,  not  to  insist  longer  on  this  similarity 
with  variance,  it  may  be  remarked  that  for  many  of 
the  terms  employed  by  them,  both  apostles  had  a  com- 
mon source  in  the  Septuagint.  The  words  found  there 
and  already  hallowed  by  religious  use  were  free  to  both 
of  them,  and  tbcir  acquaintance  with  the  Sept.  most 
have  tended  to  produce  some  resemblance  in  their  own 
style.  Among  such  terms  are  dyvuaia,  dawrla,  fv- 
air^^ayxvoQ,  cnraXoXia,  VTripixnv,  ^povpiiv,  xop'jy*''' 
(comp.  Mayerhoff,  Hittoy.-Krit.  EmUHunff  in  d.  Pttriii. 
Schr\/im,  p.  107  sq.).  That  two  apostles,  in  teaching 
the  same  system  of  divine  truth,  should  agree  in  many 
of  their  representations,  and  even  in  their  wonls,  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  since  the  terminology  must  soon  have 
acquired  a  definite  form,  and  certain  expressions  must 
have  become  current  through  constant  usage.  But  in 
cases  where  such  similarity  between  Peter  and  Paul 
occurs,  there  is  ever  a  difference  of  view  or  of  connec- 
tion ;  and  though  both  may  refer  to  ideas  eo  common 
as  are  named  by  iiratori,  Win,  or  KXtipovoftla,  there  is 
always  something  to  show  Peter's  independent  use  of 
the  terms.  One  with  his  "beloved  brother  Paul"  in 
the  general  view  of  the  truth,  he  has  something  pecul- 
iar to  himself  in  the  introduction  and  illustration  of 
it.  The  Petrine  type  is  as  distinct  as  the  Pauline— it 
bears  its  own  unmistakable  style  and  character.  The 
Galilean  fisherman  has  an  individuality  quite  as  recog- 
nizable as  the  pupil  of  GamalieL 

Once  more,  to  show  how  baseless  is  the  objection 
drawn  from  Peter's  supposed  dependence  on  Paul,  it 
may  be  added  that  similarity  in  some  cases  may  be 
traced  between  Peter  and  John.  In  many  respects 
Paul  and  John  are  utterly  unlike,  yet  Peter  occasion- 
ally resembles  both,  though  it  is  not  surmised  that  he 
was  an  imitator  of  the  beloved  disciple.  Such  acci- 
dental resembUnce  to  two  styles  of  thought  so  unlike 
in  themselves  is  surely  proof  of  bis  independence  of 
both,  for  he  stands  midway,  as  it  were,  between  the  ob- 
jectivity of  Paul  and  the  subjectivity  of  John;  inclin- 
ing sometimes  to  the  one  side  and  sometimes  to  the 
other,  and  occasionally  combining  both  peculiarities  of 
thought.  Thus  one  may  compare  1  Pet.  i,  22  with  1  John 
iii, 3  in  the  use  ofayviZoi;  I  Pet.  i,  23  with  1  John  iiir 
9  in  the  similar  use  of  tnopSg  and  avipfta,  denoting 
the  vital  germ  out  of  which  regeneration  springs;  1 
Pet.  V,  2  with  John  x,  16  in  the  use  of  jroiftiiv ;  1  Pet- 
iii,  18  and  1  John  iii,  7  in  the  application  of  the  epithet 
SiKaiog  to  Christ;  1  Pet.  iii,  18,  John  i,  29,  in  calling 
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bin  a^ivoc.  Sach  similuities  only  prore  independent 
uilionhipk  Id  the  resemblances  to  James,  which  are 
foQKlimes  adduced,  the  chief  similarity  consists  in  the 
«  of  Old-Test,  quotations.  Thus  compare  1  Pet.  i,  6, 
7  with  Jimcs  i,  3, 9;  i,  24  with  James  i,  10 ;  ii,  1  with 
hmeaijil;  ii, 5  with  James  iv, 6, 10;  iv,8  with  James 
r,30:  tod  r,  5  with  James  iv,  6.  What,  then,  do  these 
nuR  freqnent  resemblances  to  Paul,  and  the  fewer  to 
Mn  iiid  James,  prove  ?  not,  with  De  Wette,  the  de- 
poutence  of  Peter  on  Paul ;  nor,  with  Weiss,  the  depend- 
esa  of  Find  on  Peter  (Ver  Pelrin.  Lthrbtgriff,  p.  374) ; 
Int  that  Peter,  in  teaching  similar  truths,  occasionally 
nspkirs  similar  terms;  while  the  surrounding  illustra- 
tion is  so  various  and  agniflcant  that  such  similarity  can 
be  called  ndther  tame  reiteration  nor  unconscious  rem- 
ioisdeuct  With  much  that  is  common  in  creed,  there 
is  more  that  is  distinctive  in  utterance,  originating  in 
diflereoce  of  spiritual  temperament,  or  moulded  by  the 
adaptatioo  of  tmth  to  the  inner  or  outer  condition  of 
the  cbiucbes  for  whom  this  episUe  was  designed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  harmony  of  such  teaching 
with  that  of  Paid  is  sufficiently  obvious.  Peter,  indeed, 
<1»«U3  more  frequently  than  Paul  upon  the  future  man- 
ifeSation  of  Christ,  upon  which  he  bases  nearly  all  his 
uhortations  to  patience,  self-control,  and  the  discharge 
of  all  Cbtictian  duties.  Yet  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
opposition  here ;  the  topic  is  not  neglected  by  Paul,  nor 
■bes  Peter  omit  the  Pauline  argument  from  Christ's 
nfferings;  still  what  the  Germans  call  the  efchato- 
bgical  clement  predominates  over  all  others.  The 
»I>iitle's  mind'is  full  of  one  thought,  the  realization  of 
ilotianie  hopes.  While  Paul  dwells  with  most  eamest- 
ms  upon  justification  by  our  Lord's  death  and  merits, 
■mi  concentrates  his  energies  npon  the  Christian's  pres- 
et straggles,  Peter  fixes  his  eye  constantly  upon  the 
fotire  coming  of  Christ,  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  the 
aunifeitation  of  the  promised  kingdom.  In  this  he  is 
Uk  tme  representative  of  Israel,  moved  by  those  feel- 
'a^  which  were  best  calculated  to  enable  him  to  do 
hii  work  as  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision.  Of  the 
Uitie  Christian  graces,  hope  is  his  special  theme.  •  He 
4irHb  much  on  good  works,  but  not  so  much  because 
b«  SMS  in  them  necessary  results  of  faith,  or  the  com- 
plaaoit  of  faith,  or  odtward  manifestations  of  the  spirit 
tf  k>ve,  aspects  most  prominent  in  Paul,  James,  and 
Ma,  as  because  he  holds  them  to  be  tests  of  the  sound- 
KS  aad  stability  of  a  faith  which  rests  on  the  fact  of 
the  reiorrectioD,  and  is  directed  to  the  future  in  the 
'n'ekjped  fomi  of  hope. 

But  while  Peter  thus  shows  himself  a  genuine  Israel- 
ii', his  teaching,  like  that  of  Paul,  is  directly  opposed 
to  Judaizing  tendencies.  He  belongs  to  the  school,  or, 
to  <peak  more  oorrectljr,  is  the  leader  of  the  school,  which 
at  race  vindicates  the  unity  of  the  Law  and  the  Gos- 
pd  and  puts  the  superiority  of  the  latter  on  its  true 
hels  that  of  spiritual  development  All  his  practical 
iajinctions  are  drawn  from  Christian,  not  Jewish  prin- 
dptea,  from  the  precepts,  example,  life,  death,  resurrec- 
iua,  and  future  coming  of  Christ.  The  apostle  of  the 
(ifsnncisian  says  not  a  word  in  this  epistle  of  the  per- 
;«tittl  obligation,  the  dignity,  or  even  the  bearings  of 
■be  Hoaaic  law.  He  is  full  of  the  Old  Testament;  his 
•rle  and  tbonghls  are  charged  with  its  imagery,  but 
ke  eontemplatcs  and  applies  its  teaching  in  the  light 
rf  the  Gospel ;  he  regards  the  privileges  and  glory  of 
<^  ancient  people  of  God  entirely  in  their  spiritual  de- 
'^^ment  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  Only  one  who 
had  been  brought  up  as  a  Jew  could  have  had  his  spirit 
I •>  impregnated  with  these  thoughts;  only  one  who 
Wl  been  thoroughly  emancipated  by  the  Spirit  of 
0»t«  coold  have  risen  so  completely  above  the  preju- 
fai  of  his  age  and  country.  This  is  a  point  of  great 
■t««t«nce,  showing  how  utterly  opposed  the  teaching 
*  the  original  apcstlea,  whom  Peter  certainly  repre- 
*k,«as  to  that  Jndaistic  narrowness  which  specula- 
^  oiionalism  has  impnted  to  all  the  early  followers 
'CfaiA,  with  the  exception  of  Paul.    There  are  in 


fact  more  traces  of  what  are  called  Judaizing  views, 
more  of  sympathy  with  national  hopes,  not  to  say  prej- 
udices, in  the  Kpistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians, 
than  in  this  work.  In  this  we  see  the  Jew  who  has 
been  bont  again,  and  exchanged  what  Peter  himself 
calls  the  unbearable  yoke  of  the  law  for  the  liberty 
which  is  in  Christ.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  our  apostle  is  far  from  tracing  his  principles 
to  their  origin,  and  from  drawing  out  their  consequences 
with  the  vigor,  spiritual  discernment,  internal  sequence 
of  reasoning,  and  systematic  completeness  which  are 
characteristic  of  PauL  A  few  great  facts,  broad  solid 
principles  on  which  faith  and  hope  may  rest  securely, 
with  a  spirit  of  patience,  confidence,  and  love,  suffice  fur 
his  unspcculative  mind.  To  him  objective  truth  was 
the  main  thing;  subjective  struggles  between  the  in- 
tellect and  spiritual  consciousness,  such  as  we  find  in 
Paid,  and  the  intuitions  of  a  spirit  absorbed  in  contem- 
plation like  that  of  John,  though  not  by  any  means 
alien  to  Peter,  were  in  him  wholly  subordinated  to  the 
practical  tendencies  of  a  simple  and  energetic  charac- 
ter. It  has  been  obscn'ed  with  truth  that  both  in  tone 
and  in  form  the  teaching  of  Peter  bears  a  peculiarly 
strong  resemblance  to  that  of  our  Lord,  in  discourses 
bearing  directly  upon  practical  duties.  The  great  value 
of  the  epistle  to  believers  consists  in  this  resemblance; 
they  feel  themselves  in  the  hands  of  a  safe  guide,  of 
one  who  will  help  them  to  trace  the  hand  of  their  Mas- 
ter in  both  dispensations,  and  to  confirm  and  expand 
their  faith. 

But  apart  from  the  style  and  language  of  the  epistle, 
objections  have  been  brought  against  it  by  Schwegler, 
who  alleges  the  want  of  special  occasion  for  writing  it, 
and  the  consequent  generality  of  the  contents  (Dot 
Nach-aposlol.  Zeitall.  ii,  7).  The  reply  is  that  the  epistle 
bears  upon  its  front  such  a  purpose  as  well  suits  the  vo- 
cation of  an  apostle.  Nor  is  there  in  it,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  want  of  individuality  which  Schwegler  next 
I  alleges.  It  bears  upon  it  the  stamp  of  its  author's  fer- 
vent spirit ;  nor  does  its  use  of  Old-Test  imagery  and 
allu»ons  belie  his  functions  as  the  apostle  of  the  cir- 
cumcision (Wiesinger,  Einl.  p.  21).  If  there  be  the 
want  of  close  connection  of  thought,  as  Schwegler  also 
asserts,  is  not  this  want  of  logical  sequence  and  sym- 
metry quite  in  keeping  with  the  antecedents  of  him 
who  had  been  trained  in  no  school  of  human  learning? 
Nor  is  it  any  real  difficulty  to  say  that  Peter  in  the 
East  could  not  have  become  acquainted  with  the  later 
epistles  of  Paul.  For  in  various  ways  Peter  might 
have  known  Paul's  epistles ;  and  granting  that  there  is 
a  resemblance  to  some  of  the  earlier  of  them,  there  is 
little  or  none  to  the  latest  of  them.  Schwegler  holds 
that  the  epistle  alludes  to  the  peisecution  under  Nero, 
during  which  Peter  suffered,  and  that  therefore  his 
writing  it  at  Babylon  is  inconsistent  with  his  martyr- 
dom at  the  same  period  at  Rome.  The  objection,  how- 
ever, takes  for  granted  what  is  denied.  It  is  a  sufficient 
reply  to  say  that  the  persecution  referred  to  was  not,  or 
may  not  have  been,  the  Neronian  peisecution,  and  that 
the  apostle  was  not  put  to  death  at  the  supposed  period 
of  Nero's  reign.  There  is  not  in  the  epistle  any  direct 
allusion  to  actual  persecution ;  the  aroXoyia  (iii,  IS)  is 
not  a  formal  answer  to  a  public  accusation,  for  it  is  to 
be  given  to  every  one  asking  it  (Huther,  Kritudi-tx- 
egetUcha  Ifandbueh  fiber  den  1.  Brief  da  I'etnit,  Kinleii. 
p.  27),  The  epistle  in  all  Its  leading  features  is  in  uni- 
son with  what  it  professes  to  be— an  earnest  and  prac- 
tical letter  from  one  whose  heart  was  set  on  the  well- 
being  of  the  churohcs,  one  who  may  have  read  many 
of  Paid's  letters  and  thanked  God  for  them,  and  who, 
in  addressing  the  churches  himself,  clothes  his  thoughts 
in  language  the  readiest  and  most  natural  to  him,  with- 
out any  timid  selection  or  refusal  of  words  and  phrases 
which  others  may  have  used  before  him. 

II.  PUtee  aad  Time. — The  place  is  indicated  in  v,  18,  in 
the  clause  «ffjrriJ«roc  v/iat  i;  iv  Bn/Jt/Xwri  avviKXtierii. 
Babylon  is  named  as  the  place  where  the  apostle  was 
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when  he  wrote  the  epistle,  as  he  sends  this  salutation 
from  it,  on  the  part  of  a  woman,  as  Mayerhoff,  Neaiider, 
Alford,  and  others  suppose;  or  on  the  part  of  a  Church, 
as  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  It  is  remsriiable,  how- 
ever, that  from  early  times  Babylon  has  here  been  taken 
to  signify  Kome.  This  opinion  is  ascribed  by  Eusebius 
on  report  to  Papias  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  {/Jitt. 
Medea,  ii,  15).  Jerome  and  CEcumenius  alto  held  it. 
In  later  times  it  has  been  espoused  by  tirotius,  Cave, 
I^ardner,  Hengstenberg,Windischmann,Wiesinger,  Baur, 
Thiersch,  Schott  (^Der  1.  Brief  Pit.  eridarl,  p.  846,  Er- 
iangeu,  1861),  and  Hofmann  (Schrijib.  i,  201).  But 
why  discover  a  mystical  sense  in  a  name  set  down  as 
the  place  of  writing  an  epistle  ?  There  is  no  more  rea- 
aou  fur  doing  this  than  for  assigning  a  like  significance 
to  the  geographical  names  in  i,  1.  Uow  could  his  read- 
ers discover  the  Church  at  Koroe  to  be  meant  by  >) 
ovvfKXfKTti  in  Babylon?  And  if  Babylon  do  signify  a 
hostile  spiritual  power,  as  in  the  Apocalypse  (xviii,  21), 
then  it  is  strange  that  Catholic  critics  as  a  body  should 
adopt  such  a  meaning  here,  and  admit  by  implication 
the  ascription  of  this  character  to  their  spiritual  me- 
tropolia.  Dr.  Brown,  of  Edinburgh,  puts  a  somewhat 
parallel  case — "  Our  own  city  is  sometimes  called  Athens 
from  its  situation,  and  from  its  being  a  seat  of  learning ; 
but  it  would  not  do  to  argue  that  a  letter  came  from 
Edinburgh  because  it  is  dated  from  Athens"  {Exposi- 
tory Ditcounet  on  l»t  Peter,  i,  548). 

Some,  again,  think  that  Babylon  may  mean  a  place 
of  that  name  in  Egypt.  Of  this  opinion  are  Le  Clerc, 
Mill,  Pearson,  Pott,  Burton,  UreswcU,  and  Hug.  Strabo 
(Geog.  xvii,  1,  30)  calls  it  not  a  town,  but  a  strong  for- 
tress built  by  refugees  from  Babylon,  and  a  garrison  for 
one  of  the  three  legions  guarding  Egypt.  The  opinion 
that  this  small  encampment  is  the  Babylon  of  our  epis- 
tle has  certainly  little  plausibility.  It  is  equally  strange 
to  suppose  it  to  be  Ctesipbon  or  Seleucis ;  and  stranger 
still  to  imagine  that  Babylon  represents  Jerusalem,  as 
is  maintained  by  Cappellus,  Spanhcim,  Hardoiiin,  and 
Semler.  The  natural  interpretation  is  to  take  Babylon 
as  the  name  of  the  well-known  city.  We  have  indeed 
no  record  of  any  missionary  journey  of  Peter  into  Chal- 
diea,  for  but  little  of  Peter's  later  life  is  given  us  in  the 
New  Test.  But  we  know  that  many  Jews  inhabited 
Babylon— ow  yaf>  oXi'yoi  ftvpiaSfC,  according  to  Jose- 
ph us — and  was  not  such  a  spot,  to  a  great  extent  a 
Jewish  colony  or  settlement,  likely  to  attract  the  apos- 
tle of  the  circumcision  ?  Lardner's  principal  argument, 
that  the  terms  of  the  injunction  to  loyal  obedience  (ii, 
13, 14)  imply  that  Peter  was  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Boman  empire,  proves  nothing;  for  as  Davidson  re- 
marks— "  The  phrase  '  the  king,*  in  a  letter  written  by 
a  person  in  one  country  to  a  person  in  another,  may 
mean  the  king  either  of  the  person  writing,  or  of  him 
to  whom  the  letter  is  written."  Granting  that  the 
Parthian  empire  had  its  own  government,  he  is  writing 
to  persons  in  other  provinces  under  Roman  jurisdiction, 
and  he  enjoins  them  to  obey  the  emperor  as  supreme, 
and  th«  various  governors  sent  by  him  for  purposes  of 
local  administration.  Moreover,  as  has  often  been  ob- 
served, the  countries  of  the  persons  addressed  in  the 
epistle  (i,  1)  are  enumerated  in  the  order  in  which  a 
person  writing  from  Babylon  would  naturally  arrange 
them,  beginning  with  those  lying  nearest  to  him,  and 
passing  in  circuit  to  those  in  the  west  and  the  south, 
at  the  greatest  distance  from  him.  The  natural  mean- 
ing of  the  designation  Babylon  is  held  by  Erasmus, 
Calvin,  Beza,  Lightfoot,  Wieseler,  MaycrholT,  Bengel, 
De  Wette,  Bleek,  and  perhaps  the  majority  of  modem 
critics. 

But  if  Peter  wrote  from  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates, 
at  what  period  was  the  epistle  written?  The  epistle 
itself  contains  no  materiab  for  fixing  a  precise  date.  It 
does  not  by  its  allusions  clearly  point  to  the  Neronian 
persecution ;  it  rather  speaks  of  evil  and  danger  suffer- 
ed now,  but  with  more  in  prospect.  Suffering  was  en- 
dured and  was  also  impending,  and  yet  those  who  lived 


a  quiet  and  blameless  life  might  escape  it,  though  cei 
tainly  trials  for  righteousness'  sake  are  implied  and  virtu 
ally  predicted.  About  the  year  60  the  dark  elements  o 
Nero's  character  began  to  develop  themselves,  and  aft« 
this  epoch  the  epistle  was  written.  The  churches  ad 
dressed  in  it  were  mostly  planted  by  Paul,  and  it  i 
therefore  thought  by  some  that  Paid  must  have  bee 
deceased  ere  Peter  would  find  it  his  duty  to  addie 
them.  Paul  was  put  to  death  about  A.D.  64 ;  but  sud 
a  date  would  be  too  late  for  our  epistle,  as  time  woul 
not,  on  such  a  hypothesis,  be  left  for  the  apostle's  goiuj 
to  Borne,  according  to  old  tradition,  and  for  his  martyi 
dom  in  that  city.  It  may  be  admitted  that  PeU 
would  not  have  intruded  into  Paul's  sphere  had  Pat 
been  free  to  write  to  or  labor  in  the  provinces  specified 
Still  it  may  be  supposed  that  Paul  may  have  withdraw: 
to  some  more  distant  field  of  labor,  or  may  have  bee 
suffering  imprisonment  at  Borne.  Davidson  places  th 
date  in  63 ;  Alford  between  63  and  67.  If  the  Mark  o 
V,  13  be  he  of  whom  Paul  speaks  as  being  with  him  ii 
Rome  (Col.  iv,  10),  then  we  know  that  he  was  porposini 
an  immediate  journey  to  Asia  Minor;  and  we  lean 
from  2  Tim.  iv,  1 1  that  he  had  not  returned  when  tbi 
last  of  Paul's  epistles  was  written.  It  is  surely  not  ini 
possible  for  him  to  have  gone  in  this  interval  to  Pete 
at  Babylon ;  and  as  he  roust  have  penonally  known  th 
churches  addressed  by  Peter,  his  salutation  was  nato 
rally  included  by  the  apostle.  Silvanns,  by  whoi 
the  ejfisUe  was  sent — if  the  same  with  the  Silvanu 
mentioned  in  the  greetings  1  Thess.  i,  1 ;  2  Thess.  i,  I- 
seems  to  have  left  Paul  before  the  epistles  to  Corint! 
were  written.  He  may  have  in  some  way  become  con 
nected  with  Peter,  and,  as  the  Silos  of  the  Acts,  he  wi 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  churches  to  whom  thi 
epistle  was  sent.  The  terma  "a  faithful  brother  as 
suppose"  (tie  faithful  brother  at  I  redxm)  do  not  in 
ply  any  doubt  of  his  character,  but  are  only  an  addl 
tional  recommendation  to  one  whose  companionshi 
with  Paul  must  have  been  known  in  the  province 
enumerated  by  Peter. 

But  Schwegler  ascribes  the  epistle  to  a  later  period- 
to  the  age  of  Trajan ;  and  of  course  denies  its  apoetoli 
authorship  {Nach-apottol,  Zeitalter,  ii,  22).  The  argl 
ments,  however,  for  so  late  a  date  are  very  incondnsivi 
He  first  of  all  assumes  that  its  language  does  not  tallj 
with  the  facts  of  the  Neronian  persecution,  and  that  th 
tone  is  unimpossioned — that  Christians  were  charge 
with  definite  crime  under  Nero — that  bis  persecutit^ 
did  not  extend  beyond  Rome— that  it  was  tumnlluarj 
and  not,  as  this  epistle  supposes,  conducted  by  regnla 
processes,  and  that  the  general  condition  of  believers  i 
Asia  Minor,  as  depicted  in  the  epistle,  suits  the  age  0 
Trajan  better  than  that  of  Nero.  The  reply  is  obvioD 
— that  the  tranquillity  of  tone  in  this  episUe  would  I 
remarkable  under  any  persecution,  for  it  is  that  of  caln 
heroic  endurance,  which  trusts  in  an  unseen  arm,  an 
has  hopes  undimmed  by  death ;  that  the  pereecution  o 
Christians  simply  for  the  name  which  they  bore  wl 
not  an  irrational  ferocitj'  peculiar  to  Trajan's  time ;  thi 
in  the  provinces  Christians  were  always  exposed  to  po( 
ular  fury  and  irregular  magisterial  condemnation ;  thi 
there  is  no  allusion  to  judicial  trial  in  the  epistle,  (i 
the  word  a'jroXoyi'a  does  not  imply  it;  and  that  til 
sufferings  of  Christians  in  Asia  Minor  as  referred  to  4 
predicted  do  not  agree  with  the  recorded  facts  in  Iliny 
letter,  for  according  to  it  they  were  by  a  formal  invei 
tigation  and  sentence  doomed  to  death  (Huther,  fSinlri 
p.  28).  The  persecutions  referred  to  in  this  epistle  af 
rather  such  as  Christians  have  always  to  encounter  J 
heathen  countries  from  an  ignorant  mob  easily  stirrd 
to  violence,. and  where  the  civil  power,  though  incline 
to  toleration  in  theory,  is  yet  swayed  by  strong  prcjil 
dices,  and  prone,  from  position  and  policy,  to  favor  ivl 
protect  the  dominant  superstition. 

Supposing  this  epistle  to  have  been  written  at  BabV 
Ion,  it  is  a  probable  conjecture  that  Silvanus,  by  whoii 
it  was  transmitted  to  those  churches,  had  joined  Pete 
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ifter  a  toor  of  rintation,  either  in  ponnance  of  instnic- 
BUB  ftom  Paul,  then  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  or  in  the  ca- 
pidtf  of  a  minister  of  high  authority  in  the  Church, 
ukI  that  bis  account  of  the  condition  of  the  Christians 
is  ibme  districts  determined  the  apostle  to  write  the 
({anle.  Krom  the  absence  of  personal  salutations,  and 
otlKt  indications,  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  Peter 
had  not  hitherto  visited  the  churches;  but  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  both  with  their  ex- 
t«nial  dnmmstances  and  spiritual  state.  It  is  clear 
ihst  Silvanus  is  not  regarded  by  Peter  as  one  of  hu  own 
nadjutors,  but  as  one  whose  personal  character  he  had 
sufficient  opportunity  of  appreciating  (v,  12).  Such  a 
latimonial  as  the  apostle  gives  to  the  soundness  of  his 
birh  would  of  course  have  the  greatest  weight  with 
(he  Asiatic  Christians,  to  wfaom  the  epistle  appears  to 
hsre  been  specially,  though  not  exclusively  addressed. 
The  aaBumprion  that  Silranus  was  employed  in  the 
composition  of  the  epistle  is  not  borne  oat  by  the  ex- 
prenon  "by  Silvanus  I  have  written  unto  you,"  such 
wcnis,  according  to  ancient  usage,  applying  rather  to 
ihe  beater  than  to  the  writer  or  amanuensis.  Still  it  is 
highly  probable  that  Silvanus,  considering  his  rank, 
character,  and  special  connection  with  those  churches, 
•od  with  their  great  apoetle  and  founder,  would  be  con- 
foiled  by  Peter  throughout,  and  that  they  would  to- 
cher read  the  epistles  of  Paul,  especially  those  ad- 
dressed to  the  churches  in  those  districts :  thus,  partly 
with  direct  intention,  partly  it  may  be  unconsciously,  a 
Pauline  odoring,  amounting  in  passages  to  something 
:ike  a  studied  imitation  of  Paul's  representations  of 
Chiistian  truth,  may  have  been  introduced  into  the 
epiak.  It  has  been  observed  above  [see  Pktkr]  that 
tbeie  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  Peter  was  in  the 
hatat  of  employing  an  interpreter;  nor  is  there  any- 
thing inconsistent  with  his  position  or  character  in  the 
aqipcsitian  that  Silvanus,  perhaps  also  Mark,  may  have 
iS!bted  him  in  giving  expression  to  the  thoughts  sug- 
jated  to  him  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  have  thus,  at 
my  late,  a  not  unsatisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty 
irUing  6om  correspondences  both  of  style  and  modes 
^  thooght  in  the  writings  of  two  apostles  who  diflered 
m  widely  in  gifts  and  acquirements. 

IIL  Perton*  for  triom  the  EpUtle  was  intmded.  — 
It  was  addressed  to  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
had  for  the  most  part  been  founded  by  Paul  and  his 
nnipaniona.  From  some  expressions  in  the  epistle 
aany  have  thongbt  that  it  was  meant  for  Jewish  Chris- 
lisns,  The  words  of  the  salutation  are  —  UXikto'ic 
Topenilifutt  iuMtnropat  Ilavroir, etc — "to  the  elect 
traagers  of  the  dispersion,"  etc  Viewed  by  themselves 
the  words  seem  to  refer  to  Jews — iiaampa  being  often 
MBploved  to  designate  Jews  living  out  of  Palestine, 
nds  opinion  is  held  by  many  of  the  fathers,  as  Euse- 
laas.  Jerome,  and  TheophyUict,  and  by  Erasmus,  Cal- 
ria,  Beza,  Grotius;,  Bengel,  Hug,  and  Pott.  A  modiflca- 
iko  of  this  extreme  view  is  maintained  by  (ierhard, 
Vtit,  Jachmann,  and  Weiss,  viz.  that  Jewish  converts 
arne  chiefly  regarded  in  the  mass  of  Gentile  believeis. 
The  arguments  of  Weiss  need  not  be  repeated,  and  they 
«re  well  met  by  Huther  (Einleil.  p.  21).  But  there  are 
aany  things  in  the  epistle  quite  irreconcilable  with  the 
ilea  of  its  being  meant  either  solely  or  principally  for 
Jiwi>h  believers.  He  tells  his  readers  that  "  sufficient 
>M  the  past  for  them  to  have  wrought  out  the  will  of 
'le  Gentiles — as  indeed  ye  walked  in  ksciviousness, 
riw-bibbing,  revellings,  drinking-bouts,  and  forbidden 
•ii'iatries'' — sins  all  of  them,  and  the  last  particularly, 
>hicb  specially  characterized  the  heathen  world.  Sim- 
iwiy  does  he  speak  (i,  14)  of  "  former  lusts  in  your  ig- 
•nocer  (iii,  6),  of  Sarah,  "whose  daughters  ye  have  | 
Wnwoe"— t7«»'i79in-« — they  being  not  so  by  birth  or  i 
Hnd.  In  ii,  9, 10,  they  are  said  to  be  "called  out  of  ' 
Mneaa,"  to  have  been  "in  time  past  not  a  people,  but ' 
■•  the  people  of  God."  The  last  wotils,  referring  orig-  , 
aiBy  to  Israel,  had  already  been  applied  by  Paul  to 
C'idle  beiievers  in  Rom.  ix,  26.  The  term  tiamopa  , 
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may  be  used  in  a  spiritual  sense,  and  such  a  use  is  war- 
ranted by  other  clauses  of  the  epistle — i,  17,  "  the  time 
of  your  sojuuniing;"  ii,  11,  "strangers  antl  pilgrims." 
Peter,  whose  prepossessions  had  been  so  Jewish,  and 
whose  soul  moved  so  much  in  the  sphere  of  Jewish 
ideas  from  his  very  function  as  the  ap<islle  of  the  cir- 
cumcision, instinctively  employs  national  lerms  in  that 
new  and  enlarged  spiritual  meaning  which,  through 
their  connection  with  Christianity,  they  had  come  to 
bear.  Besidea,  the  history  of  the  origin  of  these  churches 
in  Asia  Minor  shows  that  they  were  composed  to  a  large 
extent  of  Gentile  believers.  Many  of  them  may  have 
been  proselytes,  though,  as  Wieseler  has  shown,  it  is 
wrong  in  Michaelis,  Credner,  and  Neudecker  to  apply 
to  such  exclusively  the  terms  in  the  address  of  this  epis- 
tle. Nor  is  it  at  all  a  likely  thing  that  Peter  should 
have  selected  one  portion  of  these  churches  and  written 
alone  or  mainly  to  them.  The  provinces  (i,  1)  included 
the  churches  in  Galatia  which  are  not  named  in  Acts, 
as  Ancyra  and  Pessinus,  and  the  other  communities  in 
Iconium,  Lystra,  the  Pisidian  Antiucb,  Miletus,  Colos- 
ste,  Laodicea,  Philadelphia,  Thyatira,  Kphesus,  Smyrna, 
Pergamus,  Troas,  etc  (Stciger,  Einleil.  sec  6).  That 
the  persons  addressed  in  the  epistle  were  Gentiles  is  the 
view  of  Augustine,  Luther,  W'etstein,  Steiger,  BrUckner, 
MayerhofT,  Wiesinger,  Neander,  Keuss,  SchaSj  and  Hu- 
ther. lieuss  (p.  133)  takes  ird/ooiKui  and  wapntictiiut 
as =0^13,  Israelites  by  faith,  not  by  ceremonial  observ- 
ance. See  also  Weiss,  Der  Pelrinische  Lehrhegrijf,  p. 
28,  n.  2. 

IV.  Detigti,  ContaUt,  and  Charaderittict. — The  ob- 
jects of  the  epistle,  as  deduced  from  its  contents,  coin- 
cide with  the  above  assumptions.  They  were:  1.  To 
comfort  and  strengthen  the  Christians  in  a  season  of 
severe  trial.  2.  To  enforce  the  practical  and  spiritual 
duties  involvetl  in  their  calling.  8.  To  warn  them 
against  special  temptations  attached  to  their  imsition. 
4.  To  remove  all  duubt  as  to  the  soundness  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  religious  system  which  they  had  already 
receive<l.  Such  an  attestation  was  especially  needed 
by  the  Hebrew  Christians,  who  were  wont  to  appeal 
from  Paul's  authority  to  that  of  the  elder  apostles,  and 
above  all  to  that  of  Peter.  The  last,  which  is  perhaps 
the  very  principal  object,  is  kept  in  view  throughout 
the  epistle,  and  is  distinctly  stated  (v,  12). 

These  objects  may  come  out  more  clearly  in  a  brief 
analysis.  The  epistle  begins  with  salutations  and  a 
general  description  of  Christians  (i,  1,  2),  followed  by  a 
statement  of  their  present  privileges  and  future  inherit- 
ance (ver.  3-5) ;  the  bearings  of  that  statement  upon 
their  conduct  under  persecution  (ver.  6-9);  reference, 
according  to  \,hi  apostle's  wont,  to  prophecies  concern- 
ing both  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  salvation  of  his 
people  (ver.  10-12);  and  exhortations  based  upon  those 
promises  to  earnestness,  sobriety,  hope,  obedience,  and 
holiness,  as  results  of  knowledge  of  redemption,  of  atone- 
ment by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  resurrection,  and 
as  proofs  of  spiritual  regeneration  by  the  Word  of  God. 
Peculiar  stress  is  laid  upon  the  cardinal  graces  of  faith, 
hope,  and  brotherly  love,  each  connected  with  and  rest- 
ing upon  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  (lospel  (ver. 
13-26).  Abstinence  from  the  spiritual  sins  most  directly 
opposed  to  those  graces  is  then  enforced  (ii,  1) ;  spirit- 
ual growth  is  represented  as  dependent  upon  the  nour- 
ishment supplied  by  the  same  Word  which  was  the  in- 
strument of  regeneration  (ver.  2,  3);  and  then,  by  a 
change  of  metaphor.  Christians  are  represented  as  a 
spiritual  house,  collectively  and  individually  as  living 
stones,  and  royal  priests,  elect,  and  brought  out  of  dark- 
ness into  light  (ver.  4-10).  This  portion  of  the  epistle 
is  singularly  rich  in  thought  and  expression,  and  beats 
the  peculiar  impress  of  the  apostle's  mind,  in  which  Ju- 
daism is  spiritualized,  and  finds  its  full  development  in 
Christ.  From  this  condition  of  Christians,  and  more 
directly  from  the  fact  that  they  are  thus  separated  from 
the  world,  pilgrims  and  sojourners,  Peter  deduces  an  en- 
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tire  system  of  practical  and  relative  duties,  self-control, 
care  of  reputation,  especially  fur  the  take  of  Gentiles ; 
submission  to  all  constituted  authorities ;  obligations  of 
slaves,  urged  with  remarkable  earnestness,  and  founded 
upon  the  example  of  Christ  and  his  atoning  death  (ver. 
11-26);.  and  duties  of  wives  and  husbands  (iii,  1-7). 
Then  generally  all  Christian  graces  are  commended, 
those  which  pertain  to  Christian  brotherhood,  and  those 
which  are  especially  needed  in  times  of  persecution, 
gentleness,  forbearance,  and  submission  to  injury  (ver. 
8-17) :  all  the  precepts  being  based  on  imitation  of 
Christ,  with  warnings  from  the  history  of  the  deluge, 
and  with  special  reference  to  the  baptismal  covenant. 
In  the  following  chapter  (iv,  I,  2)  the  analogy  between 
the  death  of  Christ  and  spiritual  mortification,  a  topic 
much  dwelt  upon  by  Paul,  is  urged  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  sins  committed  by  Christians  before  conver- 
sion, and  habitual  to  the  Gentiles,  The  doctrine  of  a 
future  judgment  is  inculcated,  both  with  reference  to 
their  heathen  persecutors  as  a  motive  for  endurance, 
and  to  their  own  conduct  as  an  incentive  to  sobriety, 
watchfulness,  fervent  charity,  liberality  in  all  external 
acts  of  kindness,  and  diligent  discharge  of  all  spiritual 
duties,  with  a  view  to  the  glory  of  God  through  Jesus 
Christ  (ver.  3-11).  This  epistle  appears  at  the  first 
draught  to  have  terminated  here  with  the  doxologj-, 
but  the  thought  of  the  fiery  trial  to  which  the  Chris- 
tians were  exposed  stirs  the  apostle's  heart,  and  sug- 
gests Additional  exhortations.  Christians  are  taught  to 
rejoice  in  partaking  of  Christ's  sufferings,  being  thereby 
assured  of  sharing  his  glory,  which  even  in  this  life 
rests  upon  them,  and  is  especially  manifested  in  their 
innocence  and  endurance  of  persecution  :  judgment 
must  come  first  to  cleanse  the  house  of  God,  then  lb 
reach  the  disobedient:  suffering  according  to  the  will 
of  God,  they  may  commit  their  souls  to  him  in  well- 
doing as  unto  a  faithful  Creator.  Faith  and  hope  are 
equally  conspicuous  in  these  exhortations.  The  apostle 
then  (v,  1-4)  addresses  tlie  presbyters  of  the  churches, 
warning  them  as  one  of  their  own  body,  as  a  witness 
fjiafirvi)  of  Christ's  sufferings,  and  partaker  of  future 
glory,  against  negligence,  covetuusness,  and  love  of 
power;  the  younger  members  he  exhorts  to  submission 
and  humility,  and  concludes  this  part  with  a  warning 
against  their  spiritual  enemy,  and  a  solemn  and  most 
beautiful  prayer  to  the  God  of  all  grace.  Lastly,  he 
mentions  Silvanus  with  special  commendation,  and 
stales  verj'  distinctly  what  we  have  seen  reason  to  be- 
lieve was  a  principal  object  of  the  epistle,  viz.  that  the 
principles  inculcated  by  their  former  teachers  were 
sound,  the  true  grace  of  God,  to  which  they  are  ex- 
horted to  adhere.  A  salutation  from  the  Church  in 
Babylon  and  from  Mark,  with  a  parting  benediction, 
closes  the  epistle. 

A  few  characteristic  features  may  be  more  distinctly 
looked  at.  The  churches  addressed  were  in  trials — 
such  trials  as  the  spirit  of  that  age  must  necessarily 
have  brought  upon  them  (iii,  17 ;  iv,  12-19).  Those 
trials  originated  to  some  extent  in  their  separation  from 
the  heathen  amusements  and  dissoluteness  in  which 
they  had  mingled  prior  to  I  heir  conversion  (iv,  4,  5). 
Thcv  are  exhorted  to  bear  suffering  patiently,  and  ever 
to  remember  the  example,  and  endure  in  the  spirit,  of 
the  Suffering  One — the  Itighteuus  One  who  had  suf- 
fered for  them.  While  affliclion  would  come  upon  them 
in  the  present  time,  ihcy  are  ever  encouraged  to  look 
wiih  joyous  anticipation  to  the  future.  Peter  indeed 
might  be  called  the  apoxtle  of  hope.  Doctrine  and  con- 
solation alike  as.<iume  this  form.  The  "  inheritance"  is 
future,  but  its  heirs  are  begotten  to  a  "living  hope"  (i, 
3,  4).  Their  tried  faith  is  found  unto  glor>' "  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  .lesus  Chri.«t"  (i,  7).  The  "  end"  of  their 
faith  is  "salvation"  (i,  9),  and  they  are  to  "  hope  to  the 
end  for  the  grace  to  be  brought  at  the  revelation  of  Je- 
sus Christ"  (i,  13).  Their  ruling  emotion  is  therefore 
"the  hope  that  is  in  them"  (iii,  15);  so  much  lying 
over  in  reserve  for  them  in  the  future,  their  time  here 


is  only  a  "  Bojouming"  (i,  17) ;  they  were  nietcly 
"strangers  and  pilgrims"  (ii,  11);  nay,  "the  end  of  all 
things  is  at  hand"  (iv,  7).  Suffering  was  now,  bat  joy 
was  to  come  when  his  "  glory  shall  be  revealed"  (v,  1). 
In  Christ's  own  experience  as  Prototype  suffering  led  to 
glory  (i,  11 ;  iv,  13);  the  same  connection  the  apoatle 
applies  to  himself,  and  to  faithful  ministers  (v,  1-4). 
There  are  also  allusions  to  Christ's  words,  or,  rather,  rem- 
iniscences of  them  mingle  with  the  apostle's  thoughts. 
Comp.  i,  4  with  Matt,  xxv,  34 ;  i,  8  with  John  xx.  29 ; 
i,  10  with  Luke  x,  24;  i,  13  with  Luke  xii,  35;  ii,  12 
with  Matt.  V,  16;  iii,  13-15  with  MatL  v,  16,  z,  28;  v,6 
with  Matt,  xxxiii,  12,  etc 

There  were  apparentl.v  some  tendencies  in  those 
churohes  that  required  reproof  —  some  temptaticms 
against  which  they  needed  to  be  warned,  aa  "former 
lusts,"  "  fleshly  lusts"  (i,  14, 1 1) ;  dark  and  envious  feel- 
ings (ii,  1 ;  iii,  8,  9);  love  of  adornment  on  the  part  of 
women  (iii,  3) ;  and  ambition  and  worldliness  on  the 
part  of  Christian  teachers  (v,  1-4).  God's  gracious  and 
tender  relationship  to  his  people  was  a  special  feature 
of  the  old  covenant,  and  Peter  reproduces  it  tmder  the 
new  in  ita  closer  and  more  spiritual  aspects  (ii,  9, 10; 
iv,  17;  V,  2).  The  old  economy  is  neither  eulogized 
nor  disparaged,  and  no  remark  is  made  on  ita  aboUtion, 
the  reasons  of  it,  or  the  good  to  the  world  springing  out 
of  it.  The  disturbing  question  of  its  relation  to  Geiitik 
believers  is  not  even  glanced  at.  In  the  apostle's  view 
it  had  passed  away  by  its  development  into  another  and 
grander  system,  one  with  it  in  spirit,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  realization  of  its  oracles  and  types.  His  mind 
is  saturated  with  O.-T.  imagery  and  allusions,  but  they 
are  freely  applied  to  the  spiritual  Israel,  which,  having 
always  existed  within  the  theocracy,  had  now  burst  the 
national  barriers,  and  was  to  be  found  in  all  the  believ- 
ing communities,  whatever  their  lineage  or  country.  To 
him  the  Jewish  economy  was  neither  supplanted  by  a 
rival  faith  nor  superseded  by  a  sudden  revolution ;  Israel 
had  only  put  off  its  ceremonial,  the  badge  of  ita  imma- 
turity and  servitude,  and  now  rejoiced  in  freedom  and 
predicted  blessing.  What  was  said  of  the  typical  Israel 
may  now  be  asserted  with  deeper  truth  of  the  spiritual 
Israel.  But  the  change  is  neither  argued  from  premises 
laid  down  nor  vindicated  against  Jews  or  Judaizers,  and 
the  results  of  the  new  condition  are  not  held  up  as  mat- 
ter of  formal  congratulation ;  they  are  only  seized  and 
put  forward  as  recognised  grounds  of  joy,  patience,  and 
hope.  The  Redeemer  stood  out  to  Jewish  hope  as  the 
Messiah;  so  Peter  rejoices  in  that  appellation,  calling 
him  usually  Jesus  Christ,  and  often  simply  Christ  (i,  1 1 ; 
ii,  21;  iii,  16-18;  iv,  1,  13,  14);  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  in  nearly  all  those  places  the  simple  name  Christ 
is  used  in  connection  with  his  sufferings,  to  the  idea  of 
which  the  Jewish  mind  had  been  so  hostile.  The  cen- 
tre of  the  apostle's  theology  is  the  Redeemer,  the  me- 
dium of  all  spiritual  blessing.  The  relation  of  his  ex- 
piatory work  to  siiniers  is  described  by  iiirip  (ii,  12;  iii. 
18);  or  it  is  said  he  bore  our  sins — r«c  afinpriai  avi,- 
vtyKfv;  or  died  nipi  aitapnuiv.  "The  sprinkling  of 
blood"  and  the  "Lamb  without  spot"  were  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  old  economy,  and  the  grace  and  salvation 
now  enjoyed  were  familiar  to  the  prophets  (i,  10). 
Christ  who  suffered  is  now  in  glpry,  and  is  still  keeping 
and  blessing  his  people. 

In  fine,  the  object,  as  told  by  the  author  (v,  12"),  is 
essentially  twofold.  "  I  have  written  briefly,  exhorting" 
{-rapanaXiiv) ;  and  the  epistle  is  hortatory— not  didac- 
tic or  polemical;  "and  testifying  (impapTvpuiv')  that 
this  is  the  true  grace  of  tfod  wherein  ye  stand."  The 
true  grace  of  God — a'Xq^i);  x^'p'C — could  not  be  <loc- 
trine  imparted  through  the  apostle's  personal  teaching. 
.Some  of  the  fathers,  indeed,  affirm  that  Peter  visite<l 
the  provinces  specified  in  this  epistle.  Origen  gives  it 
as  a  probable  conjecture;  and  Euscbins  says  that  the 
countries  in  which  Peter  preached  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
appear  from  his  own  writings,  and  may  be  seen  from 
this  epistle.    I'he  assertion  has  thus  no  basis,  save  in 
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ibe  idea  that  Peter  mast  have  preached  in  the  churches 
to  whkb  be  sent  an  epistle.  Jerome  repeats  the  stace- 
oeoi,  and  Epiphanius,  as  bis  wont  is,  intensifies  it;  but 
it  bag  no  IbuRdation.  Nay,  the  apostle,  by  a  change  of 
posoo,  disungaishes  himself  from  "them  that  have 
pretdwd  the  Gospel  unto  you"  (i,  1'2).  So  that  the 
'Ine  gnce"  in  which  those  churches  stood  was  the 
Goapcl  which  they  bad  heard  from  others,  and  espe- 
daOr  from  Paul,  by  whom  so  many  of  them  had  been 
(ininded.  The  epistle,  then,  becomes  a  voucher  for  the 
jjcniiiiMiiegs  of  the  Gospel  preached  in  Asia  Minor  by 
iht  apcstle  of  the  uncircumcision.  Not  that,  as  Schweg- 
W  foppoaes,  it  attempts  to  mediate  between  James  and 
PmI;  for  it  proclaims  the  same  truths,  touching  the 
ptcoliar  aspects  common  to  the  two,  without  any  dilu- 
tiaa  of  Paul's  distinctive  forms,  or  any  modification  of 
Puer's  as  given  in  his  oral  addresses — both  being  in 
iniur  haimony,  and  differing  only  in  mode  of  presenta- 
tion, caused  by  mental  diversity,  or  suggested  by  the 
pmiliar  drcnmstances,  tendencies,  or  dangers  of  the 
dmrcbes  which  were  warned  or  addressed. 

V.  5/jrfe.— The  epistle  is  characterized  by  its  fervor. 
The  KHil  of  the  writer  stamped  its  image  on  his  thoughts 
and  words— fl  irayTaxov  Stpnos  is  the  eulogy  of  Chry- 
KKtom.  The  epistle  bears  his  living  impress  in  his  pro- 
ibmid  emotions,  earnest  convictions,  and  zealous  tbor- 
ooghness.  He  was  never  languid  or  half-hearted  in 
iliat  he  said  or  did,  though  Ibe  old  impulsiveness  is 
ciusened;  and  the  fire  which  often  flashed  up  so  sud- 
iaily  is  more  equable  and  tranquil  in  its  glow.  He  is 
mid  without  vehemence,  and  hurries  on  without  im- 
petuosity or  abruptness.  The  epistle  is  throughout 
luftalive,  doctrine  and  quotation  being  introduced  as 
lamiiig  the  basis  or  warrant,  or  as  showing  the  neces- 
My  and  value  of  practical  counsel  or  warning.  There 
is  in  it  little  that  is  local  or  temporary;  it  is  suited  to 
ihe  Church  of  all  lands  and  ages;  for  believers  are  al- 
»iT»  in  the  present  time  "  strangers  and  sojoumerB," 
vitb  their  gaze  fixed  on  the  future,  exposed  to  trial  and 
Ume  through  by  hope.  The  apostle  infuses  himself 
isift  Ibe  epistle,  portrays  the  emotions  which  swayed 
and  cheered  him.  as  he  reveals  his  own  experience, 
Tbich  had  been  shaped  by  his  past  and  present  fellow- 
>Up  with  a  suffering  and  glorified  Lord.  What  he  un- 
Mbor  describes  never  stands  apart  as  a  theme  by  itself 
ti<  be  wrought  out  and  argued ;  nor  isitliftedasiftoa 
Utj  eminence  that  it  may  be  admired  from  afar:  but 
tH  is  kept  within  familiar  grasp,  and  inwrought  into 
ibe  relations,  duties,  tmd  dangers  of  everyday  Christian 
txisteiKe.  The  truths  brought  forward  are  treated  not 
is  themselves,  but  in  their  immediate  bearing  on  duty, 
uial,  and  hope ;  are  handled  quite  in  the  way  which 
OK  would  describe  air  and  food  in  their  essential  con- 
Oiflion  with  life. 

The  language,  though  not  rugged,  is  not  without 
mbaiTaasment.  Ideas  are  often  linked  together  by  a 
i^ive  pronoun.  There  is  no  formal  development  of 
ibcioght,  though  the  order  is  lucid  and  logicaL  Some 
void  employed  in  the  previous  sentence  so  dwells  in  the 
nitet's  mind  that  it  suggests  the  sentiment  of  the  fol- 
Iswing  one.  The  logical  formulas  are  wantirtg— oiv  not 
I<Mt<tiog  an  inference,  but  introducing  a  practical  im- 
;«ntive,  and  on  and  yap  not  rendering  a  reason,  but 
itfacing  a  motive  conveyed  in  some  fact  or  quotation 
iKm  Scripture.  Thoughts  are  reintroduced,  and  in 
"fa  not  dissimilar.  What  the  apostle  has  to  say,  he 
ivHt  aay  in  words  that  come  the  soonest  to  an  nnprac- 
<i«d  pen.  In  short,  we  may  well  suppose  that  he  wrote 
Oder  the  preasuTe  of  the  injunction  long  ago  given  to 
*«— "When  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  breth- 
'&:"  and  this  divine  mandate  might  be  prefixed  to  the 
liKle  as  iu  motto. 
V.  CommaUaria. — The  following  are  special  exeget- 
«*  belpa  on  boti  epistles :  Didymos  Alexandrinus,  In 
hPOri  (in  BiU  Max  Patr.  v;  and  Galland.  BiH. 
'•'■ri);  Bede,  Expositio  (in  0pp.  t)j  Luther,  /4  njfe- 
^(litEp,Vitemb.ld23,4to;  with  2d  Ep., ibid.  1624, 


4to  and  8vo,  and  later ;  also  in  Lat.  and  Germ.  eds.  of  his 
works;  in  Euglish,  Lond.  1S81,  4to) ;  Bibliander,  Com- 
mentarii  (Basil.  1536,  8vo) ;  Laurence,  Scholia  (Amst. 
1640 ;  Genev.  1669, 4to) ;  Foleng,  Commentaria  [includ. 
James  and  1  John]  (Lugd.  1666,  8vo);  Weller,  Jinar- 
ratio  (Leips.  1567,  8vo) ;  Selnccker,  Comvuntaria  (Jen. 
1667,  8vo);  Feuardent,  CommaUariiu  (Par.  1600,  8vo); 
Wiiickelmann,  Commeaiariiu  (Gieas.  1608,  8vo) ;  Tur- 
nemann,  Mrditationei  (Frankf.  1 626, 4to) ;  Ames,  JCxpli- 
catio  (Amst.  1685,  1643,  8vo;  in  English,  Lond.  1641, 
8vo) ;  Byfield,  Sermotu  [on  i-iii]  (Lond.  1687,  fol.) ;  Ger- 
hard, CommeiUariiu  (ed.  fil.  Jen.  1641, 4to,  and  later) ; 
Nisbet,  Exposition  (Edinb.  1668,  8vo);  Goltz,  Vet-kla- 
ringe  (Amst.  1689, 1690, 1721, 2  vols.  4to) ;  Antonio,  Ver- 
klaringe  (Amst.  1693-7, 2  vols.  4to ;  also  in  Germ.,  Brem. 
1700,  fol.) ;  Anon,  Ufitertuchung  (Amsterd.  1702,  8vo) ; 
Lange,  Extgeiit  (Halle,  1712,  4to,  and  later) ;  Streso, 
MediUUionet  (Amst.  1717, 4to) ;  Boyson,  Erilar.  (Halle, 
1775,  8vo);  Schirmer,  Erldar.  (Brest  and  Leips.  1778, 
4to);  Semler,  ParopArans  [indud.  Jude]  (HaL  1783-4, 
2  vols.  8vo);  BaumgSrtel,  Anmerk.  (Leips.  1788, 8vo); 
Moms,  Prakctionet  [includ.  James],  ed.  Douat  (Leips. 
1794,  8vo);  Hottinger,  Commtnlaria  [includ.  1  Pet.] 
(Leips.  1815, 8vo) ;  Eisenscbmid,  ErlSut.  (Ronneb.  1824, 
8vo) ;  Hayerhoff,  EitUeitung  (Hamb.  1836, 8vo) ;  Win- 
dischmann  (Kom.  Cath.),  Vindicia  (Ratisb.  1836,  8vo); 
Schlichthorst,  Entteickelung  (Stuttg.  1836  sq.,  2  pts. 
8vo) ;  Pemaresi,  ExpotUion  (N.  Y.  1851-66, 2  vols.  8vo) ; 
Wiesinger,  ErHar.  [includ.  Jude]  (Konigsb.  1866-62, 
2  vols.  8vo) ;  Beaser,  A  uthg.  (2d  ed.  Halle,  1857, 12mo) ; 
Schott,  Erielar.  [includ.  Jude]  (Eriang.  1861-3,  2  vols. 
8vo)  i  Lillie,  Leclurei  (Lond.  and  New  York,  1869, 8vo). 
There  are  also  articles  on  the  authorship  of  the  two 
epistles  by  Ranch,  in  Winer's  Krit.  Joum.  1828,  p.  886 
sq.;  by  Seyler,  in  the  ThtoL  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1832,  p.  44 
sq. ;  by  Bleek,  ibid.  1886,  p.  1021  sq. ;  by  J.  Q.,  in  Kitlo's 
Joum.  of  Sac.  Lit.,  Jan.  and  Julv,  1861 ;  bv  Kiur,  in  the 
r*eoi  Jahrb.  1856,  p.  193  sq.;  'by  Weiss)  ibid.  1865,  p. 
619 ;  and  1865,  p.  266.    See  Epistle. 

The  following  are  on  the^r»<  epistle  exclusively: 
Hessels,  Commeaiariiu  (Lovan.  1568,  8vo);  Schotan, 
Commentaritu  (Fninek.  1644,  4to) ;  Rogers,  ExpoMon 
(Lond.  1660,  foL) ;  Leighton,  Commtnlary  (Lond.  1698, 
2  vols.  8vo,  and  later);  Van  Alphen,  I'eriUar.  (Utr. 
1734,  4to);  Klemm,  AnacritU  (Tub.  1748,  4to);  Wal- 
ther,  Erldar.  (Hanov.  1760, 4to) ;  Moldenhauer,  Erklar. 
Hamb.  n.  d.  8vo) ;  Hensler,  Commeiitar  (Sulzb.  I8IS, 
8vo);  Steiger,  Autleg.  (Beriin,  1882,  8vo;  in  English, 
Edinb.  1836,  2  vols.  8vo);  Lecoultre,  Prem.  Ep.  de  P. 
(Genev.  1839,  8vo) ;  Brown,  Ditcourut  (2d  ed.  Edinb. 
1849,  2  vols.  8vo,  ibid.  1866,  8  vols.  8vo,  N.  Y.  1860, 
8vo) ;  KohlbrUgge,  Predigten  [on  ch.  ii  and  iii]  (Leips. 
1860,  8vo;  in  English,  Lond.  1854,  8vo).    See  CoM- 

MKSTARV. 

PETER,  Skconi)  Epistle  of,  follows  immediately 
the  other,  but  it  presents  questions  of  far  greater  difii- 
culty  than  the  former.    See  Antilgoome^ia. 

I.  Canonical  A  uthoriiy. — ^The  genuineness  of  this  sec- 
ond epistle  has  long  been  disputed,  though  its  author 
calls  himself  "Simon  Peter,"  iovXot  Kai  avioToKoi, 
"a  servant  and  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ," 

1.  History  of  Opinion. — It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the 
alleged  quotations  from  it  by  the  fathers  are  really  quo- 
tations, or  are  only,  on  the  one  hand,  allusions  to  the 
O.  T.,  or,  on  the  other,  the  employment  of  such  phrases 
as  had  grown  into  familiar  Christian  commonplaces. 
Thus  Clement  of  Rome,  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians (ch.  vii),  says  of  Noah,  IxlipvU  pfTavoiav,  and 
of  those  who  obeyed  him,  ioMtjaav,  language  not  im- 
like  2  Pet  ii,  5 ;  but  the  words  can  scarcely  be  called  a 
quotation.  The  allusion  in  the  same  epistle  to  Lot  (ch. 
xi)  is  of  a  similar  nature,  and  cannot  warrant  the  alle- 
gation of  any  proof  from  it.  A  third  instance  is  usually 
taken  from  ch.  xxiii,  in  which  Clement  says, "  Miserable 
are  the  double-minded,"  a  seeming  reminiscence  of  Jas. 
i,  5 ;  but  he  adds, "  We  are  grown  old,  and  none  of  those 
things  have  happened  to  lui"  {yiytipweaiuv  xai  ovSly 
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4iuv  TovTuv  nififielitiKiv),  as  if  in  allusion  to  2  Pet  ill, 
4.  The  appeal  to  Hermas  is  as  doubtful;  in  lib.  i,  I'm. 
iii,  7,  the  words  rdiquerunt  viam  veram  have  a  slight 
resemblance  to  2  Pet.  ii,  16;  in  another  place  (I,  ir,  8) 
the  clause  qui  effugirti*  tambim  hoc  is  not  a  citation 
of  dvo^uyovTis  Ta  fudaitaTa  rov  Koafuiv,  2  Pet.  ii,  20. 
Justin  Martyr  says, "  A  day  with  the  Lord  is  as  a  thou- 
sand years"  (^Dialoff.  cum  Trypk.  cap.  81 ;  Opera,  ii,  278, 
ed.  Otto,  Jenie,  1843),  but  the  clause  may  as  well  be 
taken  from  Psa.  xc,  4  as  from  2  Pet.  iii,  8.  Similar 
statements  occur  twice  in  Irenseus,  and  have  probably 
a  similar  origin,  as  citations  from  the  O.  T.  The  epistle 
is  not  quoted  by  Tertullian,  the  Alexandrian  Clement, 
nor  Cyprian,  who  speaks  only  of  one  epistle.  A  passage 
in  Hippolytus  (i>e  AnticAruto,  ii),  in  asserting  of  the 
prophets  that  they  did  not  speak  "  by  their  own  power" 
{iK  iSiat  iwdiuuit),  but  uttered  things  which  God 
bad  revealed,  appears  to  be  a  paraphrase  of  2  Pet.  i,  21. 
Another  statement  made  by  Tbeophilus  (Ad  Autaly- 
cum,  lib.  ii,  p.  87),  in  which  he  describes  the  prophets 
as  irvivitaro^opoi  wtvfuiToe  ayiov,  is  not  unlike  2 
Pet.  i,  20,  inr&  irvtviiaros  ayiov  ^pifuvou  Theophilus 
again  describes  the  word  shining  as  a  lamp  in  a  house 
— ^aivbiv  iiairip  \vxyo(  if  olKiiftaTi ;  but  the  figure 
is  different  from  that  in  2  Pet.  i,  19,  uf  \vxv<i>  ^aivovrt 
iv  avxfrip'f  rivifi — "  as  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place." 
Clement  of  Alexandria  commented,  we  are  told  by  Eu- 
sebius  and  Cassiodorus,  on  all  the  canonical  Scriptures, 
Eusebius  specifying  among  them  "  Jude  and  the  other 
Catholic  epistles" — Kai  rag  Xoiirdj  Ko^oXucac  Ittioto- 
Xat  (_Uwt,  Ecdet.  vi,  14).  But  a  second  statement  of 
Cassiodorus  mentions  expressly  the  fiist  epistle  of  Peter, 
as  if  the  second  had  been  excluded,  and  adds,  "  1  and  2 
John  and  James,"  thereby  also  excluding  Jude,  which 
Eusebius,  however,  had  distinctly  named  (Z>e  Imlitut. 
cap.  viii).  The  testimony  of  Origen  is  no  less  liable  to 
doubt,  for  it  seems  to  vary.  In  the  Iranslation  of  Ku- 
finus,  who  certainly  was  not  a  literal  veisionist,  we  find 
the  epistle  at  least  three  times  referred  to,  one  of  them 
being  the  assertion,  "  Petrus  enim  duabus  epistolarum 
suarum  personat  tubis"  {Horn,  iv,  on  Joshua).  In  Horn, 
iv  on  Leviticus,  2  Pet.  i,  4  is  quoted,  and  in  J/om,  xUi 
on  Numbers,  2  Pet,  ii,  16  is  quoted.  Somewhat  in  op- 
position to  this,  Origen,  in  his  exOint  works  in  Greek, 
speaks  of  the  first  epistle  as  Iv  ry  Kabohiey  tw. ;  nay, 
as  quoted  by  Eusebius  {Hut.  Kcclta.  vi,  25),  he  adds 
that  "Peter  left  one  acknowledged  epistle,"  adding — 
laru  ii  Kai  Sivripav  *  dft^fidWiTai  yap.  This  is  not 
a  formal  denial  of  its  genuineness,  but  is  tantamount  to 
it.  Nor  can  the  words  of  Firmilian  be  trusted  in  their 
latin  version.  Yet  in  his  letter  to  Cyprian  he  seems 
to  allude  to  2  Peter,  and  the  warnings  in  it  against  her- 
etics (C}'priani  Opera,  p.  12G,  ed.  Paris,  183ti).  In  a 
Latin  translation  of  a  commentary  of  Didymus  on  the 
epistle  it  is  ctUei/dltala,  turn  in  canone.  Novi/altare, 
according  to  Du  Fresne  in  his  Glottar,  med,  et  injim, 
iMtinilut.,  does  not  mean  to  interpolate,  but  to  pro- 
nounce spurious.  Eusebius  has  placed  this  epistle 
among  the  dvriXiySittva  (_Hut.  Eeclet.  iii,  25),  and 
more  fully  he  declares,  "  That  called  his  second  epistle 
we  have  been  told  has  not  been  received,  owe  ivStdSc- 
Tov ;  but  yet  appearing  t«  many  to  be  useful  it  has  been 
diligently  studied  with  the  other  Scriptures,"  Jerome 
says  explicitly,  "Scripsit  duas  epistolas  .  .  .  quarum 
secunda  a  plerisque  ejus  esse  negatur;"  adding  as  the 
reason, "  propter  styli  cum  priore  dissonantiam,"  and  as- 
cribing this  difference  to  a,  change  of  amanuensis,  diver- 
n>  iiaerpretibui  (De  Script.  Ecelee.  cap.  i,  epist,  cxx,  ad 
Hedib.  cap.  xi).  Methodius  of  Tyre  makes  two  distinct 
allusions  to  a  peculiar  portion  of  the  epistle  (iii,  6,  7, 
12, 13),  the  conflagration  and  purification  of  the  world 
(Epiphan.  f farts.  Ixiv,  81,  torn,  i,  pars  post  p.  298,  ed. 
Oehler,  1860).  Westcott  (On  the  Canon,  p.  67)  points 
out  a  reference  in  the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius,  in  which 
(cap.  ii)  the  father  is  compared  to  "  a  divine  lamp  illu- 
minating the  hearts  of  the  faithful  by  his  ex|x>sition  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures"  (2  Pet.  i,  19).  '  The  epistle  is  not 


found  in  the  Pesbito,  though  the  Philoxenian  venion 
has  it,  and  Ephrem  Synis  accepted  it.  The  canon  of 
Huratori  has  it  not,  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  reject- 
ed it.  But  it  was  received  by  Athanadus,  Pbilasirius, 
Cyril,  Rulinus,  and  Augustine,  Gregory  of  Nazisnzum, 
in  his  Carmen  88,  refers  to  the  seven  catholic  epistles. 
It  was  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  867,  wd  liv 
the  Council  of  Carthage,  397.  From  that  (>eriu<l  till  the 
Reformation  it  was  acknowledged  by  the  Church.  Kot 
to  refer  tu  other  quotations  often  given,  it  may  eufiice 
to  say  that,  though  the  epistle  was  doubted,  it  osuslly 
had  a  place  in  the  canon ;  that  the  objections  againu 
it  were  not  historical,  but  critical  in  nature,  and  had 
their  origin  apparently  among  the  Alexandrian  echol- 
are ;  and  that  in  one  case  at  least,  that  of  Cusnias  In- 
dicopleustes,  doctrinal  prepossessions  led  to  its  rejectiou. 
Gregory,  at  the  end  of  the  6th  century,  seems  to  allude 
to  others  whose  hostility  to  it  had  a  similar  origin,  add- 
ing, "Si  ejusdem  epistote  verba  pensare  voluissent,iDD- 
ge  aliter  sentire  potuerant."  (See  Olshausen,  Opiuc«- 
la,  where  Che  citations  ore  given  at  length.)  The  old 
doubts  about  the  epistle  were  revived  at  the  tirae  of 
the  Reformation,  and  not  a  few  modem  critics  question 
or  deny  its  genuineness.  In  earlier  times  strong  dis- 
belief was  expressed  by  Calvin,  Erasmus,  Grotius,  and 
Salmasiiis.  Scaliger,  Semler,  Credner,  De  Wette,  Ne- 
ander,  and  Mayerhoff  deny  its  Petrine  origin.  Poll. 
Wuidischmann,  Dahl,  tiaussen,  and  Bonnet,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  make  light  of  many  objections  to  it  But  the 
proofs  adduced  on  its  behalf  by  Dietlein  {Die  2.  Up, 
Petri,  1851)  arc  many  of  them  unsatisfactory,  the  re- 
sult of  adextrous  and  unscrupulous  ingenuity  on  behalf 
of  a  foregone  conclusion.  Yet  amid  early  doubts  and 
modem  objections  we  are  inclined  to  accept  this  epistle, 
and  to  agree  with  the  verdict  of  the  early  chnrctics. 
which  were  not  without  the  means  of  ample  invesiigi- 
tion,  and  to  whom  satisfactory  credentials  must  hate 
been  presented. 

The  objections,  as  Jerome  remarks,  were  based  on  dif- 
ference of  style,  and  we  admit  that  there  is  gtound  fur 
suspicion  on  the  point.  Still  no  doubter  or  impognet 
who  placed  the  epistle  among  the  dvri^iyoneva  girea 
any  historical  ground  for  his  hostility.  No  one  of  old 
is  ever  brought  forward  as  having  denied  it  in  his  ovn 
name,  or  in  the  name  of  any  early  Church,  to  be  Peter*. 
If  the  apostolic  fathers  do  not  quote  it,  it  can  only  be 
inferred  either  that  it  was  not  in  universal  circulatioiii 
or  that  they  had  no  occasion  to  make  any  use  of  it.  ^t  < 
observe  that  it  was  not  likely  to  be  quoted  frequently] 
it  was  addressed  to  a  portion  of  the  Church  not  at  thai 
time  much  in  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  Christendom  i 
the  documents  of  the  primitive  Church  ate  far  too  scan' 
ty  to  give  weight  to  the  argument  (generally  a  qncS' 
tionable  one)  from  omission.  Their  silence  would  nol 
warrant  the  assertion  that  the  epistle  was  not  in  iH 
canon  during  their  period,  and  for  half  a  century  after 
wards.  The  earliest  impugners  never  speak  of  it  as  I 
book  recently  admitted  into  the  canon,  or  admitted  o( 
insufficient  evidence  or  authority.  One  objection  of  thil 
nature  would  have  been  palpable  and  decisive.  The  mi 
lence  of  the  fathers  is  accounted  for  more  easily  thai 
its  admission  into  the  canon  after  the  question  as  to  lU 
genuineness  had  been  raised.  It  is  not  conceivable  th^ 
it  should  have  been  received  without  positive  attesUj 
tion  from  the  churches  to  which  it  was  first  addressee 
We  know  that  the  autographs  of  apostolic  writings  weil 
prc8er\-ed  with  care.  It  may  be  added  that  there  sp 
pears  to  be  no  probable  motive  for  a  forgery.  Neithe 
personal  ambition  nor  ecclesiastical  pretensions  are  ij 
any  way  forwarded  by  the  epistle.  There  is  nothin| 
in  it  that  an  apostle  might  not  have  written,  nothinj 
that  comes  into  direct  conflict  with  Peter's  modes  ffl 
thought,  either  as  recorded  in  the  Acts  or  as  found  u 
the  first  epistle.  No  little  circumstantial  evidence  ca 
be  adduced  in  its  favor,  and  its  early  appearance  in  th 
canon  is  an  element  of  proof  which  cannot  easily  1* 
turned  aside. 
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The  doubts  as  to  its  gennineness  appear  to  have  orig- 
inittd  witli  the  critics  oTAlexandria,  where,  nevertheless, 
the  epistle  itself  was  formally  recognised  at  a  very  ear- 
ly period.  Those  doubts,  however,  were  not  quite  so 
mmg  as  they  are  now  generally  represented.  The 
llufe  greatest  names  of  that  school  may  be  quoted  on 
dcber  ride.  On  the  one  band  there  were  evidently  ez- 
tooal  credentials,  withoat  which  it  could  never  have 
ofitiined  circulation ;  on  the  other,  strong  subjective  im- 
pnwiona,  to  which  these  critics  attached  scarcely  less 
night  than  some  modem  inquirers.  They  rested  en- 
dielr,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  on  the  ditTeience  of 
Kvle.  The  opinions  of  modem  commentators  may  be 
sammed  op  under  three  beads.  Many,  as  we  have  seen, 
reject  the  epistle  altogether  as  spurious,  supposing  it  to 
lure  been  directed  against  forms  of  Gnosticism  preva- 
lent in  the  early  part  of  the  2d  century.  A  few  consider 
that  the  first  and  last  chapters  were  written  by  Peter 
or  Boder  his  dictation,  but  that  the  second  chapter  was 
inteipolated.  So  br,  however,  is  either  of  these  views 
Iran  representing  the  general  results  of  the  latest  in- 
re^dgations,  that  a  majority  of  names,  including  nearly 
ill  the  writeiB  of  Germany  opposed  to  Rationalism,  who 
in  point  of  learning  and  ability  are  at  least  upon  a  par 
nth  their  opponents,  may  be  quoted  in  support  of  the 
senaineness  and  authenticity  of  this  epistle.  The  state- 
meot  that  all  critics  of  eminence  and  impartiality  con- 
cnr  in  rejecting  it  is  simply  nntme,  unless  it  be  admit- 
led  that  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  objective  revelation  is 
incooipatible  with  critical  iropartiidity,  that  belief  be- 
ing the  only  common  point  between  the  numerous  de- 
feoders  of  the  canoniaty  of  this  document.  If  it  were 
i  qoestian  now  to  be  decided  for  the  first  time  npon  the 
extenial  or  internal  evidences  still  accessible,  it  may  be 
admitted  that  it  would  be  for  more  difficult  to  maintain 
this  than  any  other  document  in  the  New  Testament ; 
bu  the  judgment  of  the  early  Church  is  not  to  be  re- 
reised  without  far  stronger  argnments  than  have  been 
iddneed,  more  especially  as  the  epistle  is  entirely  free 
bna  objections  which  might  be  brought,  with  more 
>ho«  of  reason,  agaiort  others  now  all  but  universally 
recetred:  it  inculcates  no  new  doctrine,  bears  on  no 
nurorersies  of  post  -  apostolical  origin,  supports  no 
hierarchical  inoovatioiM,  but  is  simple,  earnest,  devout, 
•nd  eminently  practical,  full  of  the  characteristic  graces 
"T  (he  apostle,  who,  as  we  believe,  bequeathed  this  last 
pn»f  of  faith  and  hope  to  the  Church.  Olshausen's  de- 
Ii1>ente  conclusion  is — "  1.  That  our  epistle,  as  far  as  we 
can  ascertain  from  history,  was  used  by  the  Church,  and 
na  i^nerally  read,  along  with  the  other  catholic  epis- 
tles; i.  There  were  thnse  who  denied  that  Peter  was 
the  tathor  of  this  epistle,  but  they  were  influenced  par- 
uoilariy  by  critical  and,  perhaps,  by  doctrinal  reasons ; 
3.  That  there  were  historical  considerations  which  led 
than  to  assail  our  epistle  is  not  probable ;  certainly  it 
eanim  be  demonstrated.  Bittory,  then,  arailt  Karcelg 
ifimg  in  overthrowing  the  authority  of  our  epittle" 
llfjr.  and  Authenl.  of  Second  EpiMU  of  Peter,  transl. 
in  Amr.BiU.  Repot.  Jnly,  1836,  p.  128-181). 

i.  latemai  Evidence. — There  are  points  of  similarity 

■  (tjrie  between  it  and  the  first  epistle.    The  salutation 

a  both  epistles  is  the  same,  and  there  are  peculiar  words 

<°<uw>n  to  both-,  though  found  also  in  other  parts  of 

the  K.T.     Both  epistles  refer  to  ancient  prophecy  (1 

I^  i.  16 ;  2  Pet.  i,  20,  2 1 ) ;  both  use  dfaerq  as  applicable 

f  Gtid  (1  Pet.  ii,  9 ;  2  Pet.  i,  8),  and  both  have  dirodf- 

•;  (I  Pet.  iii,  21 ;  2  Pet.  i,  14),  which  occurs  nowhere 

<1«  in  the  N.  T.;  dvaarfxt^  is  a  favorite  term  (1  Pet. 

i.li,17,18;  ii,  12;  ui,l,2,16:  2  Pet. ii, 7-18 ;  iii,  11); 

^JtA  ixorriifiv  in  1  Pet.ii,  12;  iii,  20,  corresponds 

^Ihe  noon  JTomjc  (^  ^^  i'  1^)  <  ^^  peculiar  colloca- 

tiaiunnAoc  cai  dfiuftoc  {I  Pet.  i,  19)  has  an  echo  of 

^(2  Pet  ii,  13 ;  iii,  14) ;  wiwoirrne  aitoprios  (1  Pet. 

K  I)  is  mt  aniike  acaraTravirrov;  d/inprioi-,  etc  (2 

fo-'u,  14).     We  bare  also,  as  in  the  first  epistle,  the 

'"niotkni  of  several  words  between  the  article  and 

■>iiifa!CaDtive  (SFM.  i.  4b;  ii,7;  iii,2>    The  frequent 


use  of  jv  in  a  qualifying  clause  is  common  to  both  epis- 
tles (2  Pet.  i,  4;  ii,  8;  iii,  10).  The  recurrence  of  sim- 
ilar terms  marks  the  second  epistle,  but  it  is  not  without 
all  parallel  in  the  first.  Thus  2  Pet.  i,  8,  4,  hiupiiiii- 
vt/c,  jfowfn/rai;  ii,  7,  8,  ficatoc,  three  times;  ii,  12, 
^opnv,  iv  rf  ^opf  naraiAapriaovTai.  So,  too,  in  1 
Pet.  iii,  1, 2,  dvaarpofrit,  avaarpofii ;  and  ii,  17,  ri/iij- 
aari,  Ttfiart,  etc  Then  too,  as  in  the  first  epistle,  there 
are  resemblances  to  the  speeches  of  Peter  as  given  in 
the  .4cts.  Comp.  vfiipa  Kvpiov  (iii,  10)  with  Acts  ii, 
20 — the  phrase  occurring  eteewbere  only  in  1  These,  v. 
24;  \axovmv  (i,  1)  with  l\axt  (Acts  i,  17) ;  (vaipdar 
(i,  6)  with  Acts  iii,  12;  and  (vvt/Setc  (ii,  9)  with  Acts 
x,2-7:  icoXaioittvovs  (ib.)  with  Acts  iv,  21 — an  account 
which  Peter  probably  furnished.  We  have  likewise  an 
apparent  characteristic  in  the  double  genitives  (2  Pet. 
iii,  2  J  Acts  V,  82). 

It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  epistle  asserts 
itself  to  have  been  written  by  the  apostle  Peter,  and 
distinctly  identifies  its  writer  with  the  author  of  the 
firat  epistle — "This  epistle  now,  a  second,  I  write  unto 
you,  in  both  which  I  stir  up" — averring  also  to  some 
extent  identity  of  purpose.  It  is  not  anonymous,  like 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  but  definitely  claims  as  its 
author  Peter  the  apostle.  Nay,  the  writer  affirms  that 
he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  transfiguration,  and  beard 
"  tbe  voice  from  the  excellent  glory."  He  uses,  more- 
over, two  terms  in  speaking  of  that  event  which  belong 
to  the  account  of  it  in  the  Gospels;  comp.  i,  IS,  vietivu- 
ftari,  with  his  own  words  incqvdc  rfuXg ;  also  in  15,  l^o- 
iov,  in  reference  to  his  own  death — the  same  word 
being  employed  to  denote  Christ's  death,  rffv  Uotov 
avTov,  this  being  the  theme  of  conversation  on  the  part 
of  Moses  and  Elias  (Luke  ix,  31).  Ullmann  supposes 
the  reference  in  the  words  liKmov  ii  liyovfiot  f  ifytfpiiv 
(i,  IS)  to  be  to  Mark's  Gospel  said  to  have  been  com- 
posed on  Peter's  authority;  but  the  allusion  seems  to 
be  to  the  paragraph  immediately  under  his  hand.  It 
would  have  been  a  profane  and  daring  imposture  for  any 
one  to  personate  an  apostle,  and  deliver  to  the  churches 
a  letter  in  his  name,  with  so  marked  a  reference  to  one 
of  the  roost  memorable  circumstances  and  glories  in  the 
apostle's  life.  A  forgery  so  glaring  could  make  no  pre- 
tence to  inspiratioii — to  be  a  product  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth.  The  inspiration  of  the  epistle  is  thus  bound  up 
with  the  question  of  its  authorship,  so  that  if  it  is  not 
the  work  of  Peter  it  mnst  be  rejected  altogether  from 
the  canon.  The  opinion  of  critics  of  what  is  called  the 
liberal  school,  including  all  shades  from  LUcke  to  Baur, 
has  been  decidedly  unfavorable,  and  that  opinion  has 
been  adopted  by  some  able  writers  in  England.  There 
are,  however,  very  strong  reasons  why  this  verdict  should 
be  reconsidered.  No  one  ground  on  which  it  rests  is  un- 
assailable. The  rejection  of  this  book  affects  the  au- 
thority of  the  whole  canon,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  one 
of  the  keenest  and  least  scrupulous  critics  (Reuss)  of 
modem  Germany,  is  free  from  any  other  error.  It  is 
not  a  question  as  to  the  possible  authorship  of  a  work 
like  that  of  the  Hebrews,  which  does  not  bear  the  writ- 
er's name.  The  Church,  which  for  more  than  fourteen 
centuries  has  received  it,  has  either  been  imposed  upon 
by  what  mnst  in  that  case  be  regarded  as  a  satanic  de- 
vice, or  derived  from  it  spiritual  instruction  of  the  high- 
est importance.  If  received,  it  bears  attestation  to  some 
of  the  most  important  facts  in  our  Lord's  history-,  casts 
light  upon  the  feelings  of  the  apostolic  body  in  relation 
to  the  elder  Church  and  to  each  other,  and,  while  it 
confirms  many  doctrines  generally  inculcated,  is  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only,  voucher  for  eschatological  views 
touching  the  destruction  of  the  framework  of  creation, 
which  from  an  early  period  have  been  prevalent  in  the 
Church. 

8.  Ob/ecliom, — There  are  serious  difficulties,  however, 
in  the  way  of  its  reception ;  and  these  are  usually  said 
to  be  difference  of  style,  diflerence  of  doctrine,  and  the 
marked  correspondence  of  portions  of  the  epistle  with 
that  of  Jude.  Yet  Ganssen  makes  the  astounding  state- 
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ment— :"  The  two  epistles  when  carefnlly  compared  re- 
veal more  points  of  agreement  than  difference,"  but  he 
has  not  taken  the  trouble  of  Doling  them  (On  the  Canon, 
p.  369).  The  employment  of  wj;  is  different  in  the  sec- 
ond epistle  from  the  6nt.  There,  though  it  occurs 
otherwise,  it  is  generally  employed  in  comparisons,  and 
its  frequency  makes  it  a  characteristic  of  the  style;  but 
it  occurs  much  more  rarely  in  the  second  epistle,  and 
usually,  though  not  always,  with  a  different  meaning 
and  purpose.  The  use  of  a.VXa  after  a  negative  clause 
and  introducing  a  positive  one  is  common  in  the  first 
epbtle,  and  but  rare  in  the  second.  There  are  many 
&irai  Ktyofiiva  in  the  second  epistle.  The  first  and 
second  epistles  differ  also  in  the  use  of  Xptirroc.  In 
the  first  epistle  X.  stands  in  the  majority  of  instances 
without  the  article  and  by  itself,  either  simply  1.  X.  or 
X.  I.;  but  in  the  second  epistle  it  has  usually  some 
predicate  attached  to  it  (i,  1,  2,  8;  ii,  14-16).  The 
name  diug  occurs  nearly  forty  times  in  the  first  epistle, 
but  only  seven  times  in  the  second.  Again,  cvpioc  ^ 
applied  to  Christ  only  once  in  the  first  epistle  (i,  8),  but 
in  the  second  epistle  it  is  a  common  adjunct  to  other 
names  of  the  Saviour.  In  the  first  epistle  it  means  the 
Father  in  all  cases  but  one  (ii,  3),  but  in  the  second 
epistle  it  denotes  the  Son,  in  harmony  with  Peter's  own 
declaration  (Acts  ii,  86 ;  x,  86).  The  epithet  aurfip,  so 
often  applietl  to  Christ  in  the  second  epistle,  is  not  found 
iu  the  first.  The  second  coming  of  our  Lord  is  also  ex- 
pressed differently  in  the  two  epistles,  airoKa\v\(/i(,  or 
its  verb,  being  used  in  the  first  epistle  (i,  5, 7, 18 ;  iv, 
13;  v,  1);  or  it  is  called  ri  WXot  wdpTuv  (v,  7);  or 
Xfwivoi  laxaroi  (i,  20).  But  in  the  second  epistle  it  is 
allied  tjiifpa  Kpiaiut  (ii,  9),  irapovaia  (iii,  4),  li/u'pa 
Kopiov  (iii,  10),  tjitipa  Sioi  (iii,  12).  These  are  cer- 
tainly marked  diversities,  and  it  is  difficult  to  offer  a  sat- 
isfactory explanation  of  them.  It  may,  however,  be  re- 
plied that  with  the  sacred  writers  the  divine  names  are 
not  used,  as  with  us,  without  any  prominent  or  distinc- 
tive application.  In  the  first  epistle  the  Redeemer's 
■Mmes  are  his  common  ones,  the  familiar  ones  in  the 
mouths  of  all  believers— for  the  writer  brings  into  prom- 
inence the  oneness  of  believers  with  him  in  suffering  and 
glory ;  with  him  still  as  Jesus  wearing  his  human  name 
and  his  human  nature  with  all  its  sympathies;  or  as  the 
Christ  who,  as  the  Father's  servant,  obeyed,  suffered, 
and  was  crowned,  the  Spirit  that  anointed  him  still  be- 
ing "  the  unction  from  the  Holy  One"  to  all  his  people. 
In  the  second  epistle  the  writer  has  in  view  persons 
who  are  heretics,  rebellious,  dissolute,  false  teachers; 
and  in  warning  them  his  mind  naturally  looks  to  the 
authority  and  lordship  of  the  Saviour,  which  it  was  so 
awful  to  contemn  and  so  vain  to  oppose.  If  the  last 
day  be  set  in  different  colors  in  the  two  epistles,  the 
difference  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  same  principle : 
for  to  those  suffering  under  trial  it  shines  afar  as  the 
hope  that  sustains  them,  but  to  those  who  are  perverse 
it  presents  itself  as  the  time  of  reckoning  which  should 
alarm  them  into  believing  submission. 

The  aspects  under  which  the  Gospel  is  represented  in 
this  second  epistle  differ  from  those  in  the  first.  The 
writer  lays  stress  on  ixiyvwris,  or  yvuiait  (i,  2, 8,  5,  8 ; 
ii,  20,  1 1 ;  iii,  18).  In  this  epistle  the  Gospel  is  gener- 
ally XpuTTOv  Svvafuc  Kai  rapovala  (i,  16),  oioi;  r^y 
I'lKaioovvtis  (ii,  21),  ayla  ivroXij,  etc ;  whereas  the  first 
epistle  throws  into  prominence  Mwif,  aaiTripia,  pavn- 
rrpuf;  n'l'/taroc  I.  X.,  xap'C  ('>  10)  aXridua  (i,  22),  Xoyoc 
(ii,  8),  marts,  etc  The  reason  may  be  ventured  that 
■  he  persons  addressed  in  the  second  epistle  were  in 
danger  of  being  tempted  into  error;  and  that  a  definite 
and  progressive  knowledge  of  Christianity  was  the  safe- 
guard against  those  loose  speculations  which  were  float- 
ing around  them.  On  this  account,  too,  we  have  ad- 
monition suggested  and  pointed  by  their  perilous  cir- 
cumstances, "  to  make  their  calling  and  election  sure" 
(i,  10;  iii,  14);  nay,  the  purpose  of  the  epistle  seems  to 
be  given  in  iii,  17 :  "  Ye  therefore,  beloved,  knowing 
beforehand,  take  heed  lest,  being  led  away  with  the  er- 


ror of  the  lawless,  ye  fall  away  from  your  own  steadfast- 
ness ;  but  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  ooi 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  The  tTiyvuffic  is  the 
grand  theme  of  counsel  and  the  real  prophylactic  pre- 
sented, for  it  embodies  itself  in  that  iuuuoaivti  on  the 
possession  of  which  so  much  depends,  as  is  seen  in  the 
allusions  to  Noah  and  Lot,  and  to  the  want  of  which  are 
traced  in  contrast  the  judgment  of  the  flood  and  the  fate 
of  Sodom,  the  selfish  character  of  Balaam,  and  the  dark 
and  deceitful  ways  and  works  of  the  false  teachers. 

There  is  also  a  characteristic  difference  in  the  mode 
of  quotation  from  the  O.  T.  Quotations  are  abundant 
in  the  firet  epistle,  either  formally  introduced  by  iwn 
yiypairrai  (i,  16),  or  by  iiort  mpiixit  iv  rp  ypaff  (ii, 
6),  or  are  woven  into  the  discourse  without  any  prefa- 
tory statement,  as  if  writer  and  readers  were  equally 
familiar  with  them  (i,  24 ;  ii,  8,  4,  6,  7,  9.  10,  22,  24,  25; 
iii,  9,  10,  II,  16).  But  in  the  second  epistle  quotations 
are  unfrequent,  though  we  have  Psa.  xc,  4  in  iii,  8,  and 
Isa.  Ixv,  17  in  iii,  18.  Of  a  different  kind  are  the  allu- 
sions to  Noah  and  the  flood,  to  Lot  and  Sodom,  and  to 
Balaam.  But  we  may  still  explain  that  the  modes  of 
handling  and  applying  the  O.  T.  may  differ  according 
to  the  purpose  which  any  writer  has  in  view.  In  a 
longer  and  fuller  epistle  there  may  be  quotations  at 
length,  but  in  a  shorter  one  only  apposite  allusions  to 
facts  and  incidents.  The  objection  would  have  been 
stronger  if  in  an  epistle  ascribing  itself  to  Peter  there 
had  been  no  use  made  of  the  O.  'I',  at  all ;  but  a  third 
of  this  epistle  consists  of  references  to  the  O.  T.  or  to 
warnings  drawn  from  it. 

The  peculiar  similarity  of  a  large  portion  of  thLi 
epistle  to  that  of  Jude  has  often  been  commented  on. 
The  second  chapter  and  a  portion  of  the  third  are  so  like 
Jude  that  the  resemblance  cannot  be  accidental,  for  it  is 
found  in  words  as  well  as  in  thoughts.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured by  some  that  both  borrowed  from  a  common 
source.  Bishop  Sherlock  supposed  I  hat  this  source  was 
some  ancient  Hebrew  author  who  had  portrayed  the 
false  teachers,  Jude  having  used  the  epistle  of  Peter  as 
well  as  this  old  authority  (t'ae  and  Inlml  of  Prophtq), 
Dissert,  i,  200,  Lond.  1725).  Herder  and  Hasse,  hold- 
ing this  theory,  conjecture  the  document  common  to 
both  writers  to  be  the  Zendavesta.  This  opinion  has 
no  foundation,  and  relieves  us  of  no  difiSculty.  Others 
imagine  that  Jude  followed  Peter,  and  several  reasons 
have  been  alleged  in  favor  of  this  opinion  by  Mill, 
Michaelis,  Storr,  Dahl,  Wordsworth,  Thiersch,  Heyden- 
reich,  Hengstenberg,  and  Gaussen.  Their  general  ar- 
gument is  that  Peter  predicts  what  Jude  describes  as 
actually  existing  (Jude  18),  and  that  Jude  refers  to 
prophecies  which  are  found  only  in  Peter.  But  it  is 
really  doubtful  if  both  epistles  refer  to  the  same  class  of 
errorists.  Those  described  by  Peter  are  rather  specu- 
lators, though  their  immoral  practices  are  also  noted, 
while  those  branded  by  Jude  are  specially  marked  as 
libertines  and  sensualists,  whose  life  has  per^'erted  and 
undermined  their  creed.  Others  again  hold  that  Peter 
took  from  Jude;  such  is  the  view  of  Hug,  Eichbom. 
Credner,  Neander,  Mayerhoff,  De  Wette,  Gnericke,  and 
Bleek.  One  argument  of  no  small  force  is  that  the  style 
of  Jude  is  the  simpler  and  briefer,  and  Peter's  the  more 
ornate  and  amplified :  that  Jude's  is  more  pointed  and 
Peter's  more  indefinite ;  and  that  some  allusions  in  Peter 
are  so  vague  that  they  can  be  understood  only  by  a  com- 
parison with  Jude  (comp.  2  Pet.  ii,  4  with  Jude  6 ;  2  Pet. 
ii,  1 1  with  Jude  9).  Thus  Peter  says,  generally,  "  Angels 
bring  not  railing  accusations;"  Jude  gives  the  special  in- 
stance, Michael  and  Satan.  Peter  speaks  of  the  "  angels 
that  sinned ;"  Jude  says  more  precisely,  they  "  kept  not 
their  first  estate,  but  left  their  own  habitation."  Olshan- 
sen  and  Augusti  in  part  think  that  the  similarity  may 
be  accounted  for  by  a  previous  correspondence  between 
the  writers;  that  Jude  may  have  described  to  Peter 
the  character  and  practices  of  the  false  teachers,  and 
that  Peter,  relying  on  the  truthfulness  of  the  statement, 
made  his  own  use  of  it  without  hesitation  when  he  bad 
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Mcigan  to  refer  to  the  same  or  a  similar  clan  of  pemi- 
duB  subreiten  of  truth  and  purity.  This  hypothesis 
B  scamly  probaUe,  and  it  is  more  likely  that  I'eter  had 
mi  tbe  epistle  of  Jude,  and  reproduced  in  his  own 
ipisde  and  in  his  own  way  its  distinctive  clauses,  which 
Dsst  have  deeply  impressed  biro,  but  with  such  differ- 
€»»  at  tbe  same  time  as  show  that  he  was  no  mere 
«i|>yitt.  Is  it  unworthy  of  an  apostle  to  use  another 
writing  dirinely  authorized,  and  can  Peter's  appropria- 
liooof  aomoch  of  Jude's  language  be  stigmatized,  as  hy 
Seaas,  as  "a  palpable  plagiarism  V  Thus  Jude  uses  the 
pliwe  "doods  without  water,"  but  Peter  "  wells  with- 
out vater,"  this  figure  being  more  suited  to  his  imme- 
diaie  purpose.  The  tnrtXain;  of  Jude  12  was  from  rera- 
ialweoce  of  sowid  before  Peter's  mind,  but  it  is  changed 
of  puipose  into  enriXot;  and  Jude's  phrase  Iv  rale  aya- 
rate  cfwy  becomes  in  the  same  connection  in  Peter  ly 
raic  iiaravQ  airruv.  2  Pet,  ii,  17  shows  a  like  similar- 
ity and  diSerence  compared  with  Jude  IS.  Tbe  claim 
ufuciginaUty  thus  lies  on  the  side  of  Jude,  while  original 
dtinking  characterizes  Peter's  use  of  Jude's  terser  and 
ninDlcT  diction.  There  is  no  ground  for  Bertholdt's 
•ofgalioa  to  reject  the  second  chapter  as  spurious ;  or 
for  LIlmaDD'a,  to  refer  both  second  and  third  chapters 
t»  a  post-apostolic  period ;  or  for  Lange  to  brand  as  spu- 
rims  tbe  whole  of  the  second  chapter  with  the  last  two 
nrses  of  tbe  first  chapter,  and  the  first  ten  verses  of  the 
thifd — that  is,  from  the  first  roi>ro  irpMTov  yivuuKovTiQ 
u>  tbe  other;  or  for  Bunsen  to  receive  only  the  first 
tvdve  verses  and  the  concluding  doxology  (BerthoMt, 
Einkil.  K  d.  A'.  7*.  voU  vi;  UUmann,  Ver  zvtite  Brief 
Pflri:  Loijge,  ApottoL  Zeitalter,  i,  152;  and  in  Herzog's 
btfthp.  s.  T, ;  Bonseti,  Ignaluu  von  A  nliochien,  p.  175). 
Other  more  specific  objections  against  the  epistle  may 
be  briefly  alluded  to.  According  to  Mayerhoff  (Kmlril. 
p.  IKi),  the  writer  in  iii,  2  separates  himself  from  the 
loMles;  Bleek  {Emltit.  p.  576)  and  others  supposing 
ibii  he  intended  to  characterize  himself  as  an  apostle, 
md  haring  before  him  the  somewhat  parallel  expression 
of  Jade,  he  so  far  altered  it,  but  in  the  alteration  has 
Ulcd  to  give  lucid  utterance  to  his  purpose.  The 
pbme,  with  the  double  genitive  rni  r^  t&v  itroori- 
Awp  vftiv  ivToXffs  Tov  KvpioVj  naturally  means,  "  and 
ihe  commandment  of  the  Lord  given  by  your  apostles." 
The  pronoon  v^wv  is  tbe  best-sustained  reading,  and 
tbe  English  version  does  violence  to  the  position  of  the 
words.  A*  Oisbauaen  and  Windischmann  have  shown, 
il»  OK  of  i/tiiti  does  not  exclude  Peter,  even  though  it 
l«  rendered  "  the  commandments  of  your  apostles  of  tbe 
Unl  Jesus."  In  iact,  it  neither  denies  nor  afiirms  his 
■inwleship;  tbougb  if  vfiwv  bad  been  employed,  and 
■be  pfacBse  rendered  "our  apostles,"  the  c(>nclusion 
•Xaiziat  its  genuineness  would  certainly  have  some 
weight.  But  this  objection  that  the  writer  excludes 
bimeif  from  the  apostles  neutralizes  another,  to  wit, 
[bat  tbe  writer  betrays  too  great  anxiety  to  show  bim- 
«tf  as  tbe  apoetle  Peter.  He  could  not  certainly  do 
both  in  the  same  document  without  stultifying  himself. 
lines  not  the  apostle  Paul  when  it  serves  his  object  use 
pobtedly  tbe  tiist  person  singular,  refer  to  himself,  and 
Men  his  apostolic  office  as  Peter  does  in  i,  12, 18, 14, 
U?  Tbe  use  of  the  ruune  Svniiiv  in  i,  1  can  neither 
td  (w  the  gennineneas,  as  Dietlein  supposes,  nor  against 
i. »  Uayerhoff  argues.  The  reference  in  iii,  1  to  a 
ImBer  epistle  is  not  for  tbe  purpose  of  identifying  him- 
)^«ith  the  autbor  of  that  epistle,  but  naturally  comes 
B  as  a  proof  of  his  anxiety  for  his  readers  that  they 
■Md  bear  in  memory  the  lessons  alreadv  imparted  to 

tbOB. 

It  a  said  that  the  first  epistle  was  addressed  to  a  par- 
itdar  circle  of  cburches  (1  Pet.  i,  1),  while  tbe  second 
vsto  Christiana  in  general  (2  Pet.  i,  1),  yet  it  assumed 
^  I)  that  tbe  readers  were  in  both  cases  the  some,  the 
WfciJMi  being  increased  by  the  fact  that  in  ch.  i,  16 
fc  niter  speaks  as  if  he  had  been  their  personal  in- 
'"Oat,  whereas  in  iii,  15  he  treats  tbem  as  the  diiici- 
ib  af  Pant    fiat  we  may  well  suppose  that  the  first 


epistle,  directed  to  a  large  enough  circle  at  first,  must 
soon  have  taken  its  place  as  a  general  epistle.  The  in- 
spired penmen  knew  well  that,  though  there  was  a  par- 
ticular occasion  fur  their  writing  and  special  counsels  to 
be  given,  yet  their  teachings  were  to  be  for  the  guidance 
of  tbe  whole  Church.  Hence  we  sometimes  find  tbem 
directing  that  their  letters  should  be  read  beyond  the 
first  oommnnity  to  which  they  came  (CoL  iv,  16;  1 
Thess.  V,  27).  Peter  might  therefore  properly  write  a 
second  time  to  Christians  without  express  limitation  of 
country,  and  still  regard  his  readers  as  those  whom  he 
bad  admonished  before.  It  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  by  his  expression  in  i,  16  he  means  personal 
instruction:  the  reference  was  to  what  he  had  said  in 
bis  former  letter.  We  must  consider  too  the  circum- 
stances under' which  he  wrote  at  alL  There  was  a  spu- 
rious kind  of  wisdom  corrupting  the  Church  (Col.  ii,  8, 
16-28).  Jewish  traditions  had  their  influence ;  and  sen- 
sual indulgence  was  sure  to  follo9.  Paul,  who  had  care- 
fully watched  the  churches  hejiad  planted,  had  been 
long  a  prisoner,  and  was  thus  withdrawn  from  active 
superintendence  of  them.  Very  fitting  therefore  it  was 
that  Peter,  the  apostle  of  the  circnmcision,  should  write 
as  be  did  at  first,  to  confirm  the  doctrine  learned  of 
Paul,  and  to  inculcate  the  holy  principles  and  unblem- 
ished conduct  which  could  alone  fortify  believers  against 
impending  persecution.  Yet  he  anticipates  in  the  first 
letter  a  further  declension,  and  a  greater  necessity  for 
faithful  resistance  of  error  (1  Pet.  iv,  1  -4).  Now  we 
know  that  the  evil  did  increase ;  and  Paul  in  the  pas- 
toral epistles  speaks  of  serious  depravation  of  doctrine, 
and  more  open  lawlessness  of  conduct  (1  Tim.  i,  19,  20; 
iv,  1 !  2  Tim.  ii,  17, 18 ;  iii,  1-7).  The  second  epistle  of 
Peter  was  called  for,  then,  to  check  the  progress  of  false 
teaching  and  of  unbecoming  conduct :  it  takes  up  tbe 
matter  at  a  point  historically  Uter  than  the  first;  but  it 
bandies  the  same  topics,  and  so  is  a  proper  supplement 
to  it.  Thus,  as  Schoit  says  (p.  162),  "That  which  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  first  epistle  we  see  also  in  the  second ; 
the  same  uncertainty  respecting  the  gospel  -  standing 
of  Gentile  Christians,  and  the  gospel-teaching  of  Paul 
(i,  1, 10, 12 ;  iii,  2, 1 6,  etc.) ;  the  same  questionings  about 
the  revelation  of  Christ,  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
and  the  final  judgment  (i,  4,  etc,  11,12,  etc.,  16,  etc. ;  ii, 
U ;  iii,  2, 8,  etc.,  10,  etc.,  18) ;  the  same  tendency  to  relax 
in  the  work  of  Christian  sanctitication  (i,  5-12,  etc.; 
iii,  11,  etc,  14, 17)."  Other  noteworthy  traces  he  be- 
lieves he  can  detect  of  a  relationship  between  the  two. 
Some  of  these  are  a  debased  state  of  religious  knowledge 
grounded  on  Jewish  writings  alien  from  the  true  teach- 
ing of  Scripture,  and  an  affected  spirituality  which  fos- 
tered sensual  indulgence.  Evidence  that  such  evils  ex- 
isted at  the  lime  of  writing  may  be  found  more  clearly 
in  the  second,  more  faintly,  but  yet  noticeably,  in  tbe 
first  epistle. 

Three  arguments  have  been  adduced  to  prove  that 
the  epistle  must  belong  to  post-apostolic  times.  1.  It  is 
alleged  that  the  doubts  about  Christ's  second  coming, 
referred  to  in  iii,  8, 4,  could  not  have  arisen  in  apostolic 
times,  when  the  belief  in  it  was  so  firm  and  glowing ;  and 
a  period  of  some  length  must  have  elapeetl  ere  it  could 
be  said  that  %ie  "fathers  had  fallen  asleep."  But' the 
scoflers  referred  to  were  probably  Gnostics  who  never 
believed  that  event,  or  at  all  events  spiritualized  the 
truth  of  it  away ;  and  after  one  generation  had  passed 
they  might  use  the  language  imputed  to  them ;  or  "  the 
fathers"  may  denote  the  Jewish  patriarchs,  since  whose 
decease  uniformity  had  characterized  all  the  processes 
and  laws  of  nature.  The  Gnostic  spiritualism  which 
treated  the  resurrection  as  past  early  troubled  the 
Church,  and  its  disciples  might  cast  ridicule  on  the 
faith  and  hopes  of  others  in  the  challenge  v.  hich  Peter 
quotes.  2.  It  is  said  that  the  allusion  to  Paul's  epistles 
indicates  a  late  date,  as  it  supposes  them  to  be  collected 
in  part  at  least,  and  calls  them  by  the  sacred  name  of 
ypaipai  (iii,  15, 16).  But  surely  it  may  be  granted  that 
towards  the  close  of  Peter's  life  several  epistles  of  Paul 
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may  have  been  brought  together  and  placed  in  point 
of  authority  on  the  same  level  as  the  O.  T, ;  and  that 
other  documents  also — rit  Xotwdg  ypa^as — already 
occnpied  a  similar  place.  Whatever  exegesis  be  adopt- 
ed, this  is  the  general  result.  The  writings  of  Paul,  so 
well  known  to  the  readers  of  this  epistle,  are  mentioned 
not  as  a  completed  whole ;  the  phrase  iv  raaais,  etc.,  is 
not  to  be  taken  absolutely,  but  relatively,  as  if  denoting 
"in  all  his  epistles  which  he  writes."  The  "things" 
referred  to  as  discussed  in  these  epistles  (vtpi  tovtuiv) 
are  not  their  general  contents,  but  the  coming  of  our 
Lord  and  the  end  of  the  world,  and  in  these  discussions 
"  are  some  things  hard  to  be  understood."  The  allusion 
certainly  presupposes  a  late  age,  and  the  writer,  as  he 
informs  us,  was  very  near  his  death.  The  date  of  Peter's 
death  is  not  precisel}'  known,  and  the  common  traditions 
concerning  it  may  therefore  be  modified.  As  Alfurd 
says,  a  later  date  than  the  usual  one  may  be  assigned 
to  iL  3.  Again,  it  is  iteld,  as  by  Neander,  that  the  epi- 
thet "holy  mount," as  applied  to  the  hill  of  transtigura- 
lion,  indicates  a  late  period,  for  Zion  oiJy  was  so  desig- 
nated ;  and  Mayerhoff  affirms  that  the  epithet  suits 
Mount  Zion  alone.  But  the  scene  on  which  the  glory 
of  Jesus  had  been  so  displayed  might  many  years  after- 
wards be  well  called  "holy"  by  one  who  was  an  eye- 
witness, when  he  referred  to  it  as  a  proof  and  symbol  of 
"  the  power  and  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 

Still,  while  a  partial  reply  may  be  given  to  objec- 
tions based  on  difference  of  style  and  of  doctrinal  rep- 
resentation, it  must  in  honesty  be  added  that  these  dif- 
ferences are  not  all  of  them  wholly  accounted  for.  The 
style  and  matter,  as  a  whole,  are  eo  unlike  the  first 
epistle,  that  one  has  considerable  difficulty  in  ascrib- 
ing both  epistles  to  the  same  author.  While  there  is 
similarity  in  some  words  or  phrases,  the  spirit,  tone, 
and  manner  of  the  whole  epistle  are  widely  diverse. 
Minute  criticism  may  discover  a'TrnJ  Xtynfitva,  and  ar- 
range them  in  proof  parallel  to  similar  usage  in  the 
first  epistle ;  but  such  minutis  do  not  hide  the  general 
dissimilitude.  It  may  be  argued,  and  the  argument 
is  not  without  weight,  that  a  forger  would  have  imi- 
tated the  salient  peculiarities  of  the  first  epistle.  No 
one  of  ordinary  critical  discernment  would  have  failed 
to  attempt  the  reproduction  of  its  characteristic  feat- 
ures of  style  and  thought.  But  the  absence  of  such 
studied  likeness  is  surely  in  favor  of  the  genuineness. 
It  may  be  added  also  that,  as  there  are  in  the  first 
epistle  statements  so  peculiar  to  it  as  to  be  found  no- 
where else,  the  same  specialty  in  what  seems  to  be 
undesi^ed  coincidence  marks  the  second  epistle  in 
the  declarations  of  its  third  chapter.  It  would  have 
l>een  difficult  in  the  second  century  to  impose  on  the 
churches  a  second  epistle  forged  in  Peter's  name,  and 
so  unlike  in  many  points  to  his  first.  A  direct  imi- 
tation of  bis  style  might  have  deceived  some  of  the 
churches  by  its  obvious  features  of  similitude,  but  the 
case  is  widely  different  when  a  writing  so  obviously 
unlike  the  first  epistle  won  its  way  into  circulation 
unchallenged  in  its  origin  and  history,  and  was  not 
doubted  save  at  length  by  scholars  and  mainly  on  crit- 
ical grounds.  Why  did  not  Origen  and  others  tell  us 
of  the  time  of  its  first  appearance,  and-  bow  and  by 
whom  it  was  placed  in  the  canon  ?  Possibly  on  such 
points  they  wore  ignorant,  or  at  least  they  knew  noth- 
ing that  warranted  suspicion.  Still  the  difference  of 
manner  between  the  two  epistles  remains,  and  perhaps 
one  might  account  for  it,  as  Jerome  has  hinted  and 
Calvin  has  supposed,  by  the  supposition  that  Peter 
dictated  the  epistle  in  Aramaic,  and  that  the  amanu- 
ensis was  left  to  express  the  thoughts  in  his  own  forms 
and  phrases.  Difference  of  condition  and  purpose  may 
acconnt  for  difference  of  topic,  and  the  change  of  style 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  Greek  copyist  and  translator. 
If,  moreover,  we  admit  that  some  time  inter\'ened  be- 
tween  the  composition  of  the  two  works ;  that  in  writ- 
ing the  first  the  apo!>tle  was  aided  by  Silvanns,  and  in 
the  second  by  anotlicr,  perhaps  Mark ;  that  the  circum- 


stances of  the  charchet  addressed  by  him  were  eenrid- 
erably  changed,  and  that  the  second  was  written  in 
greater  baste,  not  to  speak  of  a  possible  decay  of  bcaU 
ties,  the  differences  may  be  regarded  as  insufficient  to 
justify  more  than  hesitation  in  admitting  Its  genaioe- 
nees.  The  authenticity  of  the  epistle  has  been  main- 
tained more  or  less  decidedly  by  Hichaelis,  Nitzscbr, 
Flatt,  Augusti,  Storr,  Dahl,  Hug,  Ueydenreich,  Lard- 
ner,  Windischnwnn,  Guericke,  Thiersch,  Stier,  Diet- 
lein,  Hofmann,  Luthardt,  BrUckner,  and  Olsbanaen. 
Feilmoser  and  Davidson  incline  to  the  same  side. 
These  are  great  names;  yet,  though  we  agree  with 
their  opinion,  we  cannot  venture  to  say,  with  Bonnet, 
that  "  of  all  the  books  of  the  N.  T.  which  have  been 
controverted  at  certain  times,  there  is  not  one  whose 
authenticity  is  so  certain  as  that  of  the  second  epistle 
of  Peter"  (AToiie.  Tat.,  Inttod.,  ii,  701,  (3en6ve,  1852> 

II.  Time,  Place,  Design,  and  Peraont  aMrtmi.— 
When  and  where  the  epistle  was  written  cannot  be 
definitely  known.  The  place  was  Borne  in  all  probi- 
bility ;  for  Peter,  after  coming  to  Rome,  did  not,  so  f>r 
as  we  know,  leave  that  city  till  his  death.  His  death 
is  usually  placed  in  64,  but  it  may  have  been  later, 
and  this  epistle  was  written  just  before  it.  Mayerhoff 
ascribes  it  to  a  Jewish  Christian  of  Alexandria  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  century.  Bother  places  it  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  first  century  or  the  beginning 
of  the  second. 

The  persons  for  whom  the  epistle  is  intended  are 
"those  who  have  obtained  like  precious  faith  with 
ns ;"  and  iii,  1  identifies  them  with  those  addressed  in 
the  first  epistle.  It  is  objected  that  this  epistle  as- 
serts that  Peter  had  taught  tbem  in  person — ancb  not 
being  the  case  with  those  addressed  in  the  first  epistle. 
But  the  phrase  adduced — iyvupiaafuy  i'/iiv  (i,  16). "  *° 
made  known  unto  you" — seems  to  refer  not  to  oral  dis- 
course, but  to  various  portions  of  the  first  epistle  in 
which  the  coming  and  glory  of  Christ  are  dwelt  on. 
The  object  of  the  epistle  is  to  warn  against  "false 
teachers,"  "bringing  in  damnable  heresies,"  "deny- 
ing the  Lord  that  booght  them,"  holding  a  peculiar 
diemonologj' — covetous,  sensual,  and  imperious  apos- 
tates, the  victims  and  propagators  of  Antinomian  delu- 
sion. Probably  they  taught  some  early  form  of  Gnos- 
tic error,  which,  denying  the  Lord's  humanity  and 
atoning  death,  ridiculed  bis  second  advent  in  man's 
nature,  set  aside  the  authority  of  law,  and  by  this  el- 
fW>ntery  justified  itself  in  licentious  impurity.  The 
felse  teachers  were  like  the  "  false  prophets,"  perhaps 
claiming  divine  basis  for  their  teachings,  and  therefore 
the  mora  able  to  shake  the  faith  of  others,  and  seduce 
them  into  perilous  apostasy.  Thns,  in  brief,  as  the 
writer  himself  describes  it  (iii,  17),  his  object  is,  first, 
warning,  or  to  caution  his  readers  against  seduction: 
"  Beware  lest  ye  also,  being  led  away  with  the  error  of 
the  wicked,  fall  from  your  own  steadfastness" — jrpo/i- 
■jvbMiKovTiQ — "as  yc  know  those  things  beforehand," 
that  is,  from  his  descriptive  accounts ;  and,  secondly, 
counsel,  or  to  urge  on  them,  as  the  best  of  all  antidotes 
to  apostasy,  to  "  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Cbri.Ht."  For  this  jfopt 
and  yvioaiQ  would  fortify  them  and  make  them  invinn 
cible  against  those  assaults  which  so  often  succeeded 
with  the  unwary  who  fell  in  their  heedlessness,  the 
graceless  who  trusted  in  their  own  strength,  and  the 
ignorant  or  half-informed,  so  liable  from  their  partial 
knowledge  to  be  imposed  upon  by  any  system  that 
dealt  in  novel  speculations,  professed  to  unfold  mys^ 
teries,  or  give  license  and  warrant  for  lawless  practices 
The  supposition  of  Grotins,  that  it  was  written  in  tM 
reign  of  Traj  in  against  the  Carpocratians,  and  by  Siw 
eon,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  is  without  any  probability^ 
as  Bertholdt  has  more  than  sufficiently  shown.  Thil 
arguments  of  Schwegler  for  its  place  as  Rome,  its  dat« 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  and  its  purpose  as  sii 
effort  to  conciliate  Petrine  and  Pauline  theological  dif 
ferences,  are  answered  conclusively  by  Hutber. 
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m.  The  teotentt  of  the  epistle  seem  qnite  in  accord-  I 
net  with  its  asserted  ori^n.  The  castomary  opening 
alatatian  is  folloved  \>y  an  enumeration  of  Christian 
bfejiingi  and  exhortation  to  Christian  duties,  with 
sfwial  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  the  truth 
'hich  liad  abeady  been  communicated  to  the  Church 
(i,  1-13).  Referring  then  to  his  approaching  death, 
Uk  apostle  assigns  as  Krounds  of  assurance  for  believ- 
ers lii»  own  personal  testimony  as  an  eye-witneis  of  the 
tniis£>mration,  and  the  sare  word  of  prophecy,  that  is 
•Cat  testinmny  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (14-21).  The  danger 
of  beinj;  misled  by  false  prophets  is  dwelt  upon  with 
great  earnestness  throughout  the  second  chapter ;  their 
cDTctousness  and  gross  sensuality,  combined  with  pre- 
tences to  spirilualisDi,  in  short  all  the  permanent  and 
fgndamental  characteristics  of  Antinnmianism,  are  de- 
"cribed;  while  the  overthrow  of  all  opponents  of  Chris- 
tian truth  is  predicted  (ii,  1-39)  in  connection  with 
pophedes  touching  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  the 
destruction  of  the  world  by  fire,  and  the  promise  of 
sew  beavens  and  a  new  earth  wherein  dwelletb  right- 
eousness.  After  an  exhortation  to  attend  to  Paul's 
teaching,  in  accordance  with  the  less  explicit  admoni- 
tion in  the  previous  epistle,  and  an  emphatic  warning, 
Uk  epistle  closes  with  the  customary  ascription  of  glo- 
ry Id  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

tV.  Comauntaria, — Exegetical  helps  on  the  whole 
of  this  epistle  exclosirely  are  the  following:  Simson, 
CtKotailani  (Lond.  1632,  4to);  Adams,  Commmtary 
(ibid.  1633,  foL) ;  Smith,  CommaUariet  (ibid.  1690, 4to) ; 
Uearhof;  ErkUtringe  (Amst.  1713,  4to);  Nitzschc,  Kin- 
*M*  (Lips.  1785,  8vo) ;  Flatt,  Dtfrnrio  (Tub.  1806, 
xro);  Dtthl,  De  ai^iyrif,  etc  [includ.  Jude]  (Rost. 
l^OT,  4to):  Richter,  Ve  Origbu,  etc  [includ.  Jude] 
I  Tiu  1810, 8vo) ;  Dllmann,  A  udegung  (Lips.  1822, 8vo) ; 
•  H»bansen,  Dt  luteg.  et  AulAaU.  etc  (Regiom.  1822-3, 
4to;  in  English  in  the  BibL  Btpos.  July  and  Oct.  1868) ; 
Km,  RnJimka,  etc.  (Genev.  1829,  8vo) ;  Moutier.  A  a- 
(inlie,ttc  [includ.  Jude]  (Strasb.  1829,  8vo);  Delille, 
AtUtemtie,  etc  (ibid.  1835,  8vo) ;  Magnus,  «/.  (ibid.  1835, 
in);  Hevdenreich,  Aechthat,  etc  (Herb.  1837,  8vo); 
Aademara,  Im  U  Ep.  de  P.  (Genev.  1838,8vo);  Dau- 
ois,  Ititroductvm  aritique  (Strasb.  1846,  8vo) ;  Brown, 
Ifuroirtft  [on  cb.  i  J  (Edinhu  1856, 8vo) ;  Smith,  Leetunt 
(Uai.  1878, 8vo).     See  Petkb,  First  Epistle  op. 

Pater  op  Alcantara,  St,  was  bom  in  the  place 
after  which  be  is  somamed  in  1499,  studied  at  the  uni- 
rtnity  in  Salamanca,  and  when  sixteen  years  old  be- 
canie  a  Franciscan  monk.  In  1519  he  became  prior  at 
Badijoz,  and  in  1524  priest.  For  several  years  he  lived 
m  retirement,  but  in  1538  he  was  made  general-superior 
'^his  order  in  Estremadura.  In  1555  he  fonnded,  with 
tbe  consent  of  pope  Jtilius  III,  a  separate  reformed  con- 
;re(atioo,  called  the  ObtervimtisU  (q.  v.),  and  assisted 
X-  Theresa  in  her  refonns  of  the  Carmelites.  He  died 
is  ItlSl,  and  was  canonized  in  1569.  His  work  De  orn- 
limt  et  Biedilatioae  was  long  and  widely  circulated.  The 
iJt  ttxmi  pace  teu  tranfuiUitate  a  not  genuine.  Ac- 
andjog  [o  the  legend,  Peter  walked  on  the  sea  by  faith. 
Is  a  picture  in  the  Munich  gallery,  he  not  only  walks 
tunnell^  but  a  lay  brother  goes  with  him,  whom  Peter 
Mffls  to  enconrage  by  pointing  to  heaven.  See  A<ia 
Strntorma,  voL  viii. 

Peter  of  Alkxasdria  (1),  the  first  of  that  name 

is  the  list  of  bishops,  and  noted  for  the  part  he  took 

*eunt  the  Heletian  schism,  was  bom  in  tbe  3d  cen- 

,   >aiT.    He  was  placed  over  the  see  of  Alexandria  after 

'   tke  death  of  Theonaa,  which  occurred  April  9, 800.    Pe- 

I    to  bat  not  occupied  the  position  quite  three  years  when 

fc  fenecntion  commenced  by  the  emperor  Diocletian, 

[  ■dcntioued  by  his  succciiSorB,  broke  out  in  304.    Peter 

Misbliged  to  hide  hiniself,  and  fled  from  one  place  to 

Mker,  as  we  learn  from  a  diaconrae  said  to  have  been 

'■innd  by  him  in  prison,  in  which  he  states  that 

Wfaaad  shelter  at  different  times  in  Mesopotamia,  in 

ftwiria,  in  Palestine,  and  in  various  islands.    Cave 


conjectures  that  he  was  imprisoned  during  the  reign  of 
Diocletian  or  Maximian  Ualerius,  but,  if  so,  Peter  must 
have  obtained  his  release  before  the  schism  in  the 
Egyptian  churches.  In  306  he  assembled  a  council, 
which  passed  upon  the  misdemeanors  of  Meletiua,  bish- 
op of  LycopoUs.  This  prelate,  in  publishing  calum- 
nies against  Peter  and  his  council,  finally  created  a 
schism  in  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  which  lasted  150 
years.  Peter  was  obliged  to  seek  hia  safety  in  flight. 
In  the  ninth  year  of  the  persecution  be  was,  suddenly 
and  contrary  to  all  expectation,  again  arrested  by  order 
of  Maximin  Daza,  and,  without  any  distinct  charge  be- 
ing brought  against  him,  was  beheaded  Nov.  25,  811. 
Eusebius  speaks  with  the  highest  admiration  of  his  pi- 
ety and  his  attainments  in  sacred  literature,  and  he  is 
revered  as  a  saint  and  martyr  both  in  the  EUutern  and 
Western  churches.  His  memory  is  now  celebrated  by 
the  Latin  and  Greek  churches  on  the  26th,  except  in 
Russia,  where  the  more  ancient  computation,  which 
placed  it  on  tbe  25tb,  is  still  followed.  Peter  wrote 
several  works,  of  which  there  are  very  scanty  remains : 
(1.)  Sermo  de  Panilentia : — (2.)  Sermo  in  Simdum  Pta- 
cka.  These  discourses  are  not  extant  in  their  original 
form,  but  fifteen  canons  relating  to  the  lapsi,  or  those 
who  in  time  of  persecution  had  fallen  away — fourteen 
of  them  from  the  Sermo  Je  Pcmilentiit  (Xiiyof  xtpi  jji- 
Tavoiat),  the  fifteenth  from  the  Sermo  m  Sanctum 
Patcha — ate  contained  in  all  the  Canonum  CoUeetionet. 
They  were  published  in  a  Latin  version  in  the  J/kto- 
predn/ticon  (Basle,  1550);  in  the  Orthodoxogrnpha  of 
Heroldus  (ibid.  1555),  and  of  Grynteus  (ibid.  1569):  in 
the  first  and  second  editions  of  De  la  Bigne's  BiUint/ieca 
Patrum  (Paris,  1575  and  1589),  and  in  the  Cologne  edi- 
tion (1618).  They  are  given  also  in  the  Concilia.  It 
a  only  in  some  HSS.  and  editions  that  the  separate 
source  of  the  fifteenth  canon  is  pointed  out : — (3.)  Liber 
de  Divimtate  *.  Deitale.  There  is  a  citation  from  this 
treatise  in  the  Ada  Concilii  Ephesini;  it  occurs  in  the 
A  dio  prima,  and  a  part  of  it  is  again  cited  in  the  />e- 
femin  Cgrilli,  which  is  given  in  the  sequel  of  the  A  da : 
— (4.)  Homilia  de  Adrenlu  Salratoris  t.  Ciritii,  A 
short  citation  from  this  occurs  in  the  Latin  version  of 
the  work  of  Leontius  of  Byzantium,  Contra  Nettorianos 
et  Etttychiunot,  lib.  i : — (5,  6.)  Two  fragments,  one  de- 
scribed, Ex  primo  Sermone,  de  eo  quod  nee  prteexitlit 
Anima,  nee  cum  peecaitet  prnplerea  m  Corpus  mista  est, 
the  other  as  Ex  Mystagogia  qnam  fecit  ad  Ecdetiam 
cum  Martyrii  Cormiam  sutcrplurus  emet,  are  cited  by 
the  emperor  Justinian  in  his  Epittola  ad  Mennam 
CPolitanum  advernit  Origenem,  given  in  the  A  da  Con- 
cilia CPolitani  II  t.  (Ecumenici  V  (Concilia,  vol.  v, 
col.  652,  ed.  Labbe ;  vol.  iii,  coL  256, 267,  ed.  Uardouin). 
Another  fragment  of  the  same  discourse  is  contained  in 
the  compilation  Leontii  et  Joanm»  Rerum  Sacrunim 
lib.  ii,  published  by  Mai  in  the  above-cite<l  CoUeclio, 
vii,  85 : — (7.)  Epittola  S.  Petri  Epitcopi  ad  Ecclesiam 
A  texandrinam,  noticing  some  irregular  proceedings  of 
the  schismatic  Meletius,  This  letter,  which  is  very 
short,  was  published  in  a  Latin  version  by  Scipio  Maffei 
in  Hie  third  volume  of  his  Obtervaxione  Letterarie  (Ve- 
ronie,  1737-40,  6  vols.  12mo):— (8.)  Doctrina.  A  frag- 
ment of  this  work  is  cited  by  Leontius  and  Joannes,  and 
was  published  by  Mai  (ibid.  p.  96).  The  published 
fragments  of  Peter's  works,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
given  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Galland's  Bibliolheca  Pa~ 
trum,  p.  91,  etc  See  Eusebius,  Hi»t.  Eeclet,  vii,  32; 
viii,  13;  ix,  6,  cum  notis  Valesii;  Athanasius,  .Apolog. 
contra  A  rianos,  c.  59 ;  Epiphanius,  U  e, ;  Concilia,  1.  c ; 
Cave,  nitl.  IMl.  ad  ann.  301.  i,  160  (Oxford  ed.  1740-48) ; 
Tillemont,  Memoires,  r,  436,  etc;  Fabricius,  BHUioth. 
GrcK.  ix,  316,  etc ;  Ceillier,  HiM,  de*  A  uteurt  sacres  el 
eecUtiattiguet,  iv,  17  sq. ;  Dupin,  Bibiiothtque  det  Au- 
teur$  ecclit. ;  (ialland,  BibliotL  Patrum,  proleg.  ad  voL 
iv,  c  6. — Smith,  JHd.  ofGr,  and  Rom,  Biog.  and  Mythol. 
iii,  219.  Comp.  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  xl,  188; 
Doraer,  Chrittologie,  i,  810;  Hefele,  Conciliengeach.  i, 
327  aq.;  Schaff,  Church  Jlitt.  voL  L 
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Peter  of  Alexandria.  (2),  another  patriarch  of 
that  see,  was  bom  near  the  beftinning  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, during  the  life  of  Athanariuis  whom  he  for  many 
years  accompanied,  (baring  hU  variable  fortunes,  as 
presbyter  of  the  Church  at  Alexandria.  He  was  des- 
ignated by  Athanasius  as  his  successor,  and  upon  the 
death  of  that  celebrated  Church  father  (A.U.  373)  was 
appointed  to  the  place,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
orthodox  among  the  people,  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  neighboring  bishops.  The  Arians,  however,  who 
had,  either  from  fear  or  reverence,  conceded  quiet  pos- 
session to  Athanasius,  were  by  no  means  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  the  appointment  of  an  orthodox  successor; 
and  I'etcr  was  at  once  deposed  and  imprisune<L  Mak- 
ing his  escape,  he  fled  to  Kome,  where  he  was  kindly 
received  by  pope  Oamasus  I,  leaving  his  Arian  compet- 
itor, Lucius,  in  possession  of  the  Church  of  Alexan- 
ilria.  After  five  years'  absence,  I'eter  returned  with 
letters  from  the  pope  confirming  his  title  to  the  see,  and 
regained  possession  of  the  church  by  favor  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  deposed  Lucius,  and  forced  him  to  flee  to  Con- 
stantinople. Peter  enjoyed  the  highest  esteem  of  bis 
contemporaries,  but  survived  his  restoration  only  a 
short  time.  He  died  Feb.  14,  381,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Timothy.  Valesius  speaks  of  him  as  the 
abettor  of  Maximus  the  Cynic  in  his  usurpation  of  the 
sec  of  Constantinople  in  place  of  St  Gregory  (Kazian- 
zen),  but  this  is  scarcely  probable,  since  Gregory  him- 
self eulogizes  him.  Theodoret  ascribes  this  act  to  Tim- 
othy. Of  the  writings  of  Peter,  parts  of  two  letters 
bare  been  preserved  to  us  by  Theodoret  and  Facundus; 
the  first  giving  an  account  of  the  persecutions  and  acts 
of  violence  perpetrated  by  Lucius  and  the  Arians;  the 
second,  /Cpiitola  ad  Epitcopot  et  PrabyteroM  ntque  Dia- 
conoi  pro  vera  Fide  m  extiUo  cotutitutot,  t,  ad  Epucopot, 
Pretbi/lerot,  atque  Diaconot  qtii  nib  Valenle  Imperalore 
Diocaiareamfuerant  exults  mifri.  See  Ceillier,  /list,  des 
Auieurs  sacris  et  eccUs.  viii,  464  sq.;  Hoefcr,  M'ouv, 
Biog.  GhUrak,  xl,  138;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Som. 
Biog.  and  UythoL  iii,  220. 

Peter  or  Amikns.    See  Petek  the  HERMtr. 

Peter  {Pierre)  OF  St.  Andr^  (known  also  as  Jean- 
Antvine  RampaUe),  a  French  ecclesiastic,  was  bom  in 
1624  at  L'Isle  (comte  Venaissin).  After  having  taken 
in  1640  the  garb  of  the  barefoot  Carmelites  under  the 
name  of  Pierre  de  St.  A  ndre,  he  taught  philosophy  and 
theology ;  became  about  1667  general  definitor  of  his 
order,  and  died  at  Kome,  in  the  exercise  of  these  duties, 
Nov.  29,  1671.  Although  be  left  only  some  odes  in 
praise  of  St.  Theresa,  father  Cosmo  de  Villiers  claims 
that  he  had  so  much  facility  in  Latin  poetry  that  he 
was  regarded  as  a  second  Baptiste  Mantouan.  We 
have  of  his  works,  llisloria  generiilis  Fralrvm  fiit- 
caUxatorum  nrd.  de  AlonU-Carmelo  (Kome,  1668-1671, 
2  vols,  foL) ;  this  history  is  the  continuation  of  that 
undertaken  by  father  Isidore  de  St.  Joseph,  who  died 
in  1666:— />  ReUgieux  dam  la  Solitude  (Lyons,  1668, 
12mo): — Iai  Vie  du  B.Jean  de  la  Croix  (Aix,  l675,8vo). 
He  has  translated  into  French  the  Voyage  a  COrient 
(I6fi9,  8vo),  and  the  Vie  du  P'ere  Dominique  de  Je*u»- 
Uarie,  two  works  of  Esprit  Jidien,  as  well  as  the  Made- 
leine penilenle  et  comiertie,  and  the  Alexis  of  father  Brig- 
nole-Salc.  A  Trail*  de  la  Physionomie  naturelle  and  two 
sacred  tragedies  ac«  also  attributed  to  him,  which,  in  all 
probability,  are  by  an  homonymous  poet,  Antoine  Ram- 
paUe, known  by  a  verse  from  the  .4  rt  Poelique  of  Boileau 
•(ch.  iv,  ver.  35).  See  De  Villiers,  Biblioth.  Carmelitcma, 
ii,  545;  Achard,  Diet,  Hist,  de  la  Provence;  Barjavel, 
Biog,  du  Vancluse,  ii,  295. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Geni- 
rak,  xl,  198. 

Peter  of  Akolo,  a  Swiss  theologian  of  the  15th 
century,  flourished  at  Basle  as  doctor  and  professor  of 
canon  law.  He  wrote  about  1460,  Libellus  de  Ctesarum 
Monnrchia  ad  Fridericum,  etc  (under  the  title  De  Im- 
ptrio  Romano,  edited  by  Faber,  Strasburg,  1603;  Nu- 
rcmb.  1667),    The  work  takes  the  ground  that  the  Ger- 


man empire  ia  the  continuance  of  the  Roman  imperiam 
(a  view  in  very  recent  times  espoused  by  Freeman  in  hiii 
Comparative  Politics).  All  princes  are  subordinate  to 
the  emperor;  the  emperor  is  the  subordinate  of  the  pope, 
who  has  received  his  authority  from  God. 

Peter  of  Aimocn  (1).    See  Pktkk  Fulio. 

Peter  of  Antioch  (2),  the  third  patriarch  of  that 
name  in  the  current  tables  of  the  occupants  of  that  see, 
which  commence  with  the  apostle  Peter,  was  bom  near 
the  beginning  of  the  11th  centur}'.  Contemporary 
with  Michael  Cerularius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
and  Leo  of  Achridia,  he  united  with  them  in  hostility 
to  the  Latin  Church.  Accortling  to  Cave,  Peter  bitterly 
inveighed  against  the  lives  and  doctrines  of  the  L^tin 
clergy,  and  especially  against  the  addition  of  the  word 
Jilioque  to  the  creed ;  while,  according  to  Le  Quien,  be 
preserved  a  more  impartial  toYie,  and  showed  every- 
where "a  disposition  averse  to  schism."  Peter  obtained 
the  patriarchate  in  the  year  1053,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  sent  synodical  letters  to  the  patriarchs  of  Alexan- 
dria, Jerusalem,  and  Constantinople,  and  to  pope  Leo 
IX,  signifying  his  accession.  Cave  slates  that  he  sent 
to  the  pope  "a  profession  of  his  faith,"  but  it  is  probable 
that  he  has  applied  this  term  to  the  synodical  letter, 
of  which  a  I^atin  version  appears  among  the  letters  of 
Leo  IX.  Le  Quien,  who  bad  in  his  possession  the 
Greek  text  of  these  synodical  letters,  complains  of  the 
great  discrepancy  between  the  Greek  text  and  the 
Latin  version.  Two  letters  of  Peter  appear  in  Greek, 
with  a  Latin  version,  in  the  Momimentn  Eceltsia  Onrrtr 
of  Cotelerius  (ii,  1 12, 1 46).  The  first  is  entitled  Kpirtolu 
ad  Domxnicum  Gradentem,  and  is  an  answer  to  Domin- 
iciis  Gradensis  s.  Venetus,  patriarch  of  Venice  or  Aqui- 
leia,  whose  letter,  in  the  collection  of  Cotelerius,  pre- 
cedes that  of  Peter;  the  second  is  addressed  to  Michael 
Cerularius  (Kpis/ola  ad  Michaelem  Cervlanum),  and 
is  preceded  by  a  letter  of  Michael  to  Peter,  to  which  it 
is  the  answer.  A  considerable  part  of  this  letter  had 
previously  been  published  by  Leo  AUalius,  in  his  He 
Coasetistt  Fcclesiarum  Orient,  et  Occident,  lib.  iii,  c.  12, 
§  4.  There  is  extant  in  MS.  at  Vienna  another  letter 
of  Peter,  Petri  Epistola  ad  Joatmem  Tranensem  in  Apu- 
lia Episcopum,  relating  to  the  matters  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  Western  churches.  See  Cave, 
llitl.  Litt.  ad  ann.  1040,  ii,  132;  Oudin,  Comment,  de 
Scriptorib.  et  Scriptis  Eccles.  ii,  605;  Lambec,  Comment, 
de  Bibliiith.  Ccesaraa ;  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christian,  ii, 
754.— Smith,  Did,  of  Class.  Biog.  and  Mythol.  iii,  221. 

Peter  (Pierre)  or  Baumb  (Lat  Petrus  de  Palma), 

\  general  of  the  Dominicans,  was  bora  at  Baume  (county 

I  of  liourgogne)  in  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century. 

'  Having  early  embraced  the  ride  of  St.  Dominic,  he  was 

I  sent  in  1821  to  Paris,  and  there  gave  public  lessons 

I  upon  the  lAvre  des  Sentences  of  Pierre  Ix>mbard.      In 

1843  he  was  elected  general  of  bis  order  by  a  unanimity 

of  votes.     He  died  in  Paris  March  1,  1345.     He  wrote 

Postilla  in  quntaor  Evangrlia,  some  copies  of  which  are 

preserved  at  Basle  and  at  Tours,  and  two  Lettres  Emj/- 

diques,  which  have  not  been  printed.     See  Qu^tif  et 

Echard,  Script,  ord.  Pradic.  i,  614.— Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog. 

Genirule,  xl,  198. 

Peter  (Pierre),  sos  of  BifciiiN,  was  a  French  histo- 
rian, who  died  in  the  12lh  century.  It  is  supposed  that 
he  was  canon  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  He  left  a  CAro- 
mqtie,  which  begins  with  the  creation  of  the  world  and 
ends  with  1 137.  For  ancient  times,  it  is  a  compilation 
from  Eusebius.  from  St.  Jerome,  Isidore  of  Seville.  Greg- 
orj-  of  Tours ;  for  modem  times,  from  Fredegaire,  St. 
Odon,  etc.  However,  some  passages  from  this  Chro- 
nique,  relative  to  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  to  the  abbey  of 
Cormery,  and  to  the  counts  of  Anjou,  are  not  without 
interest.  It  has  never  been  published  entire.  Short 
fragments  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  Recueil  of  Duchesne 
(iii,  365-372),  and  in  that  of  Bouquet  (iii,  v,  vi,  viii,  z, 
xi,  xii);  hut  M.  Salmon  has  recently  published  the  best 
part  of  it  in  his  Chroniquet  de  Touraine,  after  three 
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HS&,  one  tram  the  Imperial  Library,  two  from  the  Vat- 
iciD.  See  Hist.  LiU,  de  la  f'ranee,  xii,  80;  xiii,  67; 
.ludre  Sdmoo,  Holieet  sur  le»  Chroniques  de  Touraiae. 
-Uoefet,  A'oDF.  Bioff.  Ginirait,  xl,  191. 

Peter  BKioARniMTs,  an  Italian  reformer,  the  in- 
Dmte  companion  of  Saronarola,  was  a  Florentine  by 
Urth  and  of  bomble  descent.  He  was  attracted  by  the 
tuching  of  the  great  Italian  reformer,  and  after  the 
nwution  of  Savonarola  frequently  met  his  followers 
MTedy,  and  encouraged  them  in  steadfastness  to  the 
dith.  He  finally  became  a  leader  among  the  Italian 
itfomied,  and  as  such  forbade  all  participation  in  the 
Mcraments  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  favored  communistic 
lifr,  diligence  in  prayer,  and  simplicity  in  dress.  Pur- 
wftl  by  the  Church  and  by  the  State,  he  fled  with  all 
liU  fiunily  to  the  home  of  count  Picus  de  Mirandola, 
Iwt  on  the  way  be  was  captured  and,  alter  a  hasty  trial, 
«S9  condemned  to  be  bunied. 

Peter  or  Blois  {Petrus  Blnentu),  so  called  from 
the  place  of  his  birth,  a  learned  ecclesiastical  writer, 
douiubed  in  the  ISth  century.  He  studied  at  Paris, 
liulugat,  and  Oxford,  and  there  was  so  interested  in 
vbobutic  pursuits  that  he  became  a  student  of  John  of 
SaiiibuiT.  In  1167  he  was  appointed  the  teacher  and 
xftiUTj  of  young  king  William  II  of  Sicily.  Fear  of 
•naasiination,  prompted  by  jealousy  of  bis  success,  made 
him  leave  Italy,  and  be  remained  for  a  while  in  France. 
In  1  IK<  be  was  invited  to  England  by  Henry  II ;  was 
wmiDited  archdeacon  of  Bath,  and  afterwards  became 
cbiacellor  of  Canterbury  and  archdeacon  of  Loudon. 
Fur  tbe  space  of  fourteen  yean  be  was  one  of  the  most 
influential  men  in  England,  both  as  a  politician  and  a 
oburcboian.  He  died  in  1200.  He  is  said  to  have  first 
lucd  the  word  transubstantiation.  His  letters  are  very 
inuresting;  they  ar«  admired  for  their  elegance  and 
(«n{Muiiy  of  language.  Besides,  Peter  of  BInis  de- 
nrej  to  be  pointed  out  as  one  of  those  ecclesiastics  of 
the  Middle  Ages  who  dared  to  speak  out  against  tbe 
•boats  in  Khool,  Church,  and  State.  He  complains 
Uttoly  of  the  superficial  ways  of  the  clerg}',  who  were 
then  the  educators  of  the  world.  He  reproaches  those 
*bo  moot  questions  respecting  time  and  fpacc,  and  the 
uta»  of  universale  (u»iFer»a/»a),  before  they  had  learned 
the  elements  of  science.  These  charlatans  strove  after 
high  things,  and  neglected  tbe  doctrines  of  salvation. 
Pn«r  of  Uois's  writings  have  been  collected  imder  the 
liile.  Opera  omnia,  mmc  primum  in  AngHa  ope  codtcum 
mamucriplontm  editionumque  optimarum,  edidit  J.  A. 
"iila,  LL.D.  (4  rote.  8vo).  See  Wright,  Biog.  Brit. 
UOtr,  ii,  366  sq. ;  Darling,  Cgei^.  BiHiogr.  vol.  ii,  r.  v. ; 
Buv,  Dognepgnck. ;  Hardwick,  Ch.  HitL  of  the  Middle 
•<jw;  Neander,  Nitt.  of  Christian  Dogmas.   (J.  H.W.) 

Peter  of  Bruys  (Pierre  de  Broii),  a  French  eccle- 

'ianic  of  the  I2lh  century,  is  noted  as  the  reptesenta- 

'i«  of  those  anti-hieraVchical  tendencies  which  so  gen- 

inllr  prevailed  in  Southern  France.     He  was  a  priest, 

W  iwigned  his  orders,  preferring  to  become  a  leader 

•i  tbe  people  against  the  corruptions  of  the  Church, 

•hoot  not.    Peter  of  Clugny,  whose  pastoral  epistles 

to  the  bishops  of  the  south  of  France  are  the  principal 

"wiw  of  information  concerning  Peter  of  Bnij-s,  re- 

;  peaches  him  with  heretical  opinions;  and,  although 

the  sctount  of  an  enemy  is  always  to  be  read  with  sus- 

irnni,  the  high  and  disinterested  character  of  the  abbot 

"Tlqniy  gives  nnire  than  ordinary  value  to  his  narra- 

tin.   The  lime  of  the  composition  of  the  preface  to  the 

I  nfatatim  (the  body  of  which  was  of  early  date)  was 

I    ^•nhr  after  the  death  of  De  Bruys,  which  took  place 

I    ^na  A.D.  1135.     At  this  time,  the  author  tells  us,  the 

^   hnay  had  been  flourishing  for  twenty  years.    Peter  of 

Inyt  wems  to  have  rejected  infant  baptism,  because 

t(  idi  that  baptism  without  faith  was  of  nn  avail,  and 

>>ft  AhdanI  he  rebaptized  adnlts.     He  also  rejected 

*  psblic  divine  service,  for  God,  he  argued,  "ante 

'on  nl  ante  stabalam  invocatus"— is  heard  as  well 

'■  the  inn  as  in  the  church.    The  crosses  he  would 


bum,  and  not  honor,  for  that  is  a  reproach  to  the  suffer^ 
ings  of  the  Saviour.  Peter  of  Bruys  even  maintained 
that  the  Supper  was  not  instituted  by  Christ  as  a  rite 
of  perpetual  observation ;  that  be  only  once  distributed 
his  body  and  blood  among  his  disciples.  This  expres- 
sion is  obscure:  perhaps  he  meant  to  say  that  Christ 
had  observed  this  rite  once  for  all.  He  also  rejected 
tbe  mass  and  sacrifices  for  the  dead.  He  found  many 
followers,  known  as  the  Fetrobrutiant  (q.  v.).  Peter  of 
Bni}-s  was  bunied  at  St.  Gilles  on  Still  Friday,  in  1124, 
in  tbe  Arelatensia  diocese,  by  a  mob,  in  an  emeutc 
caused  by  his  preaching,  and  probably  instigated  by  the 
Romish  ecclesiastics.  See  Gieseler,  Kirrhengrfck.  vol. 
ii,  pt.  ii,  p.  586 ;  Engclhardt^  Dogmengrsek.  vol.  ii,  ch.  iii, 
p.  51  sq.;  Munscber,  Oogmengeseh.  (edit,  by  Cohu),  p. 
209,210.    (J.H.W.) 

Peter  of  Cbli..«  (Petrut  CeUemit),  a  French  prel- 
ate of  some  note,  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the 
12th  century.  He  was  abbot  at  Moutier  la  Celle  from 
1150;  in  1162  he  filled  a  like  office  at  St.  Remis,  near 
Rbeims;  and  in  1181  was  made  bishop  of  Chartres. 
He  died  in  1183.  Peter  of  Ceihe  left  mystical  inter- 
pretations of  the  Scriptures,  and  letters  to  the  popes 
and  bishops  and  many  princes,  who  highly  esteemed 
him.  He  had  reformatory  ideas,  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  express  them.  His  works  have  been  collected  and 
published  several  times.  One  edition  is  by  Sirmond 
(Par.  1618;  Ven.  1728). 

Peter  (Pierre)  of  Chartres,  a  French  ecclesiastic 
who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  tbe  lOth  centur>-,  died 
about  1089.  The  authors  of  the  Hitloire  Lillirmre  de 
la  Franee  attribute  to  him  several  works.  We  men- 
tion only  Mimuale  Eccleria$ticttm,  Afanuale  de  Mgtie- 
rii*  KceUtiir,  and  Speculum  Ecdetia.  This  last  treat- 
ise, which  offers  us  curious  details  upon  the  origin  or 
meaning  of  liturgical  usages,  is  unpublished ;  but  we 
indicate  three  manuscript  (opies  in  the  Imperial  Li- 
brary of  Saint -Victor,  under  the  numbers  513,  724,  928. 
Number  923  has  one  chapter  more  than  tbe  other  two. 
Jean  Gaiet,  canon  of  Louvain,  Gesner,  Possevin,  and 
after  them  the  authon  of  the  Bitloire  LiHiraire,  desig- 
nate also  among  the  works  of  our  chancellor  a  Para- 
phrase of  the  Ptalmt,  likewise  unpublished.  There  is, 
finally,  in  the  library  of  Mont-Saiut-Michel,  Gloua  m 
Job,  secundum  Petrum,  cancellarium  Camutensem.  See 
Gesner,  BV)l,  Universalis,  p.  669 ;  Possevin,  Apparatus, 

ii,  246 ;  Uist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  vii,  841 Uoefer,  Nouv. 

Biog.  Genirale,  xl,  184. 

Peter  Chrysolanus,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  bom  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  lltb  centurr.  He  was  raised  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Milan  in  1110,  having  previously 
held  some  less  important  see.  He  was  sent  by  pope 
Paschal  II  on  a  mission  to  the  emperor  Alexius  I  Com- 
nenus,  and  engaged  eagerly  in  the  controversy  on  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  His  principal  work  is, 
A  d  Imperatorem  Bominum  A  lerium  Comnenum  Oratio, 
etc,  designed  to  prove  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
from  the  Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father,  published  in 
the  Graeia  Orthodoxa  of  AUatius,  i,  879,  etc  (Rome, 
1652,  4lo),  and  given  in  a  Ijitin  version  by  Baronins, 
AmuxL  Eccles.  ad  ann.  1116,  vol.  viii,  etc— Smith, /Jfcr. 
ofGr,  and  Rom.  Biog.  and  MgthoL  iii,  222. 

Peter  CHRVsotyOOUS,  St.,  an  Italian  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Imola,  in  the  northem  part  of  Italy,  towards  the 
close  of  the  4th  century.  He  was  educated  by  Come- 
lius,  a  bishop,  and  received  ordination  as  deacon  from 
the  same  prelate.  In  433  he  was  consecrated  archbishop 
of  Ravenna  by  pope  Sixlus  III,  w^ho  knew  all  his  merit. 
He  labored  to  reform  several  abuses  which  had  been 
introduced  into  his  diocese,  and  to  extirpate  the  rem- 
nants of  pagan  snpcrstition.  In  A.D.  448  St.  Germain 
d'Auxerre  having  come  to  Ravenna,  Peter  received  him 
with  marks  of  the  most  profound  veneration.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  heresiarch  Eutyches  wrote  to  him  oom- 
pUining  of  the  condemnation  passed  on  him  by  Flavi- 
anus  of  Constantinople,  and  Peter  replied  to  him  in 
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June,  449,  expressing  his  grief  to  see  that  the  disputes 
upon  the  mystery  of  the  incarnstion  were  not  ended. 
He  died  Dec  2, 460.  His  zeal  fur  the  instruction  of  his 
ilocl(  is  shown  by  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  Sermo- 
na,  collected  in  708  by  Felix,  archbishop  of  Ravenna, 
under  the  title,  Divi  Petri  Chrytologi  archiqntcopi  Ra- 
vtnnaiu,  rtrt  erudHimmi  alque  taiuHttinU,  vuigne  et 
perrettttlum  optu  HomUarum  nunc  primum  m  lacem 
editum  (Par.  1544, 12a>o),  vhich  have  frequently  been 
reprinted.  They  appear  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
Lyons  edition  of  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  (1677,  foL) : — 
Kpittola  Petri  Ratenaatit  Epitcopi  ad  Eulychm  A  bba- 
tem.  This  letter  was  published  by  Gerard  Vossius  in 
the  original  Ureek,  with  a  Latin  version,  at  the  end  of 
the  works  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  (Mayence,  1604, 
4to).  It  is  reprinted  in  the  Concilia  (vol.  iv,  coL  86,  ed. 
Labbe;  vol.  ii,coL  21,ed.Hardouin).  See  Smith, />te(. 
of  Gr.  and  Rom,  Biog.  and  MythoL  iii,  222 ;  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Gmirak,  xl,  188. 

Peter  Collivacinus  (aLw  called  Aforra),  an  ecclesi- 
astical character  of  the  13th  century,  flourished  as  teach- 
er of  canniiical  law  at  Bologna ;  was  then  secretary  to 
Innocent  III,  by  whose  order  he  collecteil  the  decretals 
of  that  pope  during  the  first  eleven  years  of  his  reign, 
and  published  them  in  1210  by  the  help  of  the  so-called 
CompHalio  Romana  of  Bemhard  of  Compostella.  This 
collection  was  approved  by  the  University  of  Bologna, 
and  received  the  name  CompHatio  iertia.  (The  so- 
called  Compilalio  tecunda  is  younger,  but  contains  older 
material.  See  Richter,  Kirchmrecht,  §  74.)  Later,  Pe- 
ter was  cardinal  legate,  and  as  such  labored  to  restore 
order  to  the  Church  of  South  France,  in  his  day  so 
greatly  broken  up  by  the  wars  of  the  Albigenses  (q.  v.). 

Peter  Tim  Dbaoox  (I)  flourished  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  6th  century.  In  the  controversy  excited 
by  the  monks  whom  ecclesiastical  writers  call  Scyiha, 
who  came  from  the  diocese  of  Tomi,  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Danube,  Peter  took  a  prominent  part.  He  had 
accompanied  the  delegates  sent  to  Rome  by  the  monks, 
and  while  in  the  Eternal  City  united  with  his  colleagues 
in  addressing  to  Fulgentius,  and  the  other  African  bish- 
ops who  were  then  in  exile  in  Sardinia,  a  work  entitled 
De  Incamalione  et  Gratia  Domitti  nottri  Jem  Chritti 
Liber.  To  this  Fulgentius  and  his  companions  replied 
in  another  treatise  on  the  same  subject  The  work  of 
Peter,  which  is  in  Latin,  was  published  in  the  Monu- 
menta  SS.  Patrum  Orthoiloxographa  of  Grynieus  (Basle, 
15(i!)),  and  has  been  reprinted  in  various  editions  of 
the  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  It  is  in  the  ninth  volume  of 
the  Lyons  edition  of  Galland  (Yen.  1 776.  foL). — Smith, 
Did.  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  and  ifythol.  iii,  228. 

Peter  tiie  Deacon  (2),  a  learned  Benedictine  of 
Monle-Cassino,  of  a  Roman  patrician  family,  was  bom 
about  the  close  of  the  11th  century,  in  the  reign  of 
Alexius  I  Comnenus.  In  the  Jut  Graeo-Romanum  of 
Leunclavius  (lib.  vi,  895-897)  are  given  Intermgationes 
quae  totrit  reverendimmm  Charlulariut,  Domimu  Pe- 
Irut,  idemque  Diaamus  Majori*  Ecclesiir  (sc  of  St.  So- 
phia at  ConsUntinople),  A.M.  6600 =A.D.  1092.  We 
learn  from  this  title  when  the  author  lived,  and  that  he 
held  the  offices  described.  He  seems  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted hito  the  Benedictine  Order  at  the  very  early  age 
of  fifteen.  In  a  controversy  of  his  convent  with  pope 
Innocent  II,  he  defended  the  monastic  interests  to  great 
advantage  before  the  emperor  Lnthaire  in  1 138,  while  he 
was  in  South  Italy.  So  well  pleaded  was  the  emperor 
with  Peter  that  he  was  made  chartularius  and  chaplain 
of  the  Roman  realm.  Later  he  was  intrusted  by  pope 
Alexander  with  the  management  of  the  convent  of 
Monte-Cassino,  where  he  died  after  the  middle  of  the 
12th  century.  The  following  of  his  writings  are  in- 
structive for  the  contemporaneous  history  of  the  Church. 
Ve  rita  et  obitu  Juttorum  Ccntobii  Ctmnensit:  —  Lib. 
Uluttrium  virorum  Caiinemit  A  rcAitlerH :  —  Lib.  de 
loci»  tanctit: — and  De  A'orietimii  temporibm.  There 
are,  or  were,  extant  in  MS.  in  the  king's  library  at 


Paris,  Petrvt  Diaeomu  et  PhUo$ophut  de  Cgelo  ei  Iit- 
diclione,  and  Petri  Diaconi  et  Philotophi  Tractatu*  de 
Sole,  iMna,  et  Sidcribue  (Codd.  CMXXIX,  No.  7,  and 
MMMLXXXV),  but  whether  this  Petnis  Diaconns  is 
the  canonist  is  not  clear. — Smith,  IHcL  ofGr.  and  Rota. 
Biog.  and  Mythol.  iii,  223;  Potthast,  BibL  Med.  jSvi, 
p.  490;  Fabricius,  Bib.  Graca,  xi,  884  sq.;  Cave,  t/itt. 
Lilt,  ii,  161. 

Peter  the  Dominicam.    See  Pefer  Marttr. 

Peter  {Pierre)  of  Dresdkx,  a  German  reformer, 
was  bom  at  Dresden  in  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury. Driven  from  that  city  for  having  spread  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Vaudois,  Pierre  sought  refuge  in  Prague. 
where,  in  order  to  subsist,  he  opened  a  small  school  for 
children.  Some  time  after  he  attracted  to  himself  one 
of  his  friends  called  Jacobel,  with  whom  he  published 
his  opinions.  Pierre  inveighed  especially  against  the 
communion  in  one  kind.  "  To  his  influence,"  says  Gil- 
lett, "  is  to  be  attributed  in  large  measure  the  origin  of 
that  discussion  in  respect  to  the  communion  of  the  cup 
which  almost  revolutionized  Bohemia,  and  brought 
down  upon  it  the  energies  of  cmsading  Christendom." 
He  was  evidently  a  man  of  superior  talent,  and  one 
who  possessed  great  power  over  the  minds  of  other?.. 
At  Prague,  among  the  thousands  congregated  at  its 
university,  he  had  large  opportunity  for  insinuating  bis 
peculiar  views.  The  very  fact  that  he  was  instrumen- 
tal in  shaping  the  enhuged  views  of  Jacobel  suffices  t<i 
rescue  his  name  and  memory  from  oblivion.  He  after- 
wards united  with  the  Hussites  against  the  primacy  of 
the  pope,  and  propagated  their  ideas  upon  the  natnre  of 
the  Church.  To  establish  his  doctrines  he  wrote  several 
works  now  completely  forgotten.  He  died  at  Prague  in 
1440.  See  Eneas  Sylvius,  Bohem.ch.b;  Bonfinius, //iar. 
Boh. ;  Mor<!ri,  Diet.  Hitt. ;  Jiicher,  A  Ug.  Gekhrlen-Lrr. : 
Gillett,  Huts  and  tie  Humile»,  i,  88, 483, 519.   (J.  H.  W. > 

Peter  of  Ei>essa,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  and  a  presby- 
ter of  the  Church  at  Edessa,  and  an  eminent  preacher, 
wrote  Traclatus  variarum  Cautarum,  treatises  on  vari- 
ous subjects,  and  composed  Psalms  in  metre  like  thosr 
of  Ephrem  the  Syrian.  Trithemius  ascribes  to  him 
Commentarii  in  Ptalmof,  and  says  that  he  wrote  in 
Syriac  All  his  works  have  perished. — Smith,  Diet,  of 
Gr.  and  Rom,  Biog.  and  Mythol.  iii,  224. 

Peter  {Si.)  Exorcista  and  MARCELLINUS  (It. 
SS.  Pietro  e  Marcrllino),  two  Romish  saints  always  rep- 
resented together,  flourished  during  the  last  persecutiotui 
under  Diocletian,  about  the  opening  of  the  4th  century. 
Their  religious  convictions,  openly  avowed,  brought 
them  to  jail,  and  it  so  happened  that  even  there  they 
were  sorely  tried.  Their  jailer,  Artemius,  had  a  daugh- 
ter, Paulina,  who  was  sick.  Peter  promised  to  restore 
her  to  health  if  Artemius  would  believe  in  God.  Then 
the  jailer  ridiculed  him,  saying,  "  If  I  put  thee  into  the 
'  deepest  dungeon,  and  load  thee  with  heavier  chains,  will 
thy  (iod  then  deliver  thee?"  To  this  Peter  replied  that 
it  mattered  little  to  God  whether  he  believed  or  not,  but 
that  Christ  might  be  glorified  he  desired  that  it  shoulil 
be  done.  And  it  was  so;  and  in  the  night  Peter  and 
Marcellinus,  dressed  in  shining  while  garments,  came  t<i 
Artemius  in  his  own  chamber.  Then  he  lielievcd,  and 
was  baptized  with  all  his  family,  and  three  handre<j 
others.  When  they  were  to  die,  it  was  ordered  that  lli« 
e.\ecutioner  should  take  them  to  a  forest  three  mile: 
from  Rome,  in  order  that  the  Christians  should  nol 
know  of  their  burial-place.  So  when  they  were  cotD< 
to  a  solitary  place,  and  the  executioner  pointed  it  out 
as  the  spot  where  they  were  to  die,  they  thcrosolvei 
cleared  a  space  and  dug  their  grave,  and  died  encour' 
aging  each  other.  In  the  |>aintings  of  the  churchet 
they  are  represented  in  priestly  habits  bearing  palnu 
They  are  commemorated  by  the  Romish  Church  tn 
June  2. 

Peter  FitMX>  (also  called  Cnapheut,  i.  e.  the  Fuller) 
a  patriarch  of  Antioch,  was  bom  near  the  commenoe 
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meat  of  the  Stii  century.  He  was  abbot  of  a  monastety 
■I  or  D»r  Constantinople,  but  various  accusations  (in- 
cJading  heresy)  being  made  against  bim,  he  fled  to  An- 
atek.  acoMBpanying  Zam,  sou-in-bw  of  the  emperor 
1»  I,  who  was  sent  thither.  Peter  appears  to  have 
krU  the  doctrine  of  the  Mouophysites,  the  controversy 
eaocamng  which  was  at  that  time  agitating  the  entire 
Eaoen  Choich.  On  his  arrival  at  Anlioch,  the  patri- 
aicbaie  of  which  city  was  held  by  Marryrius,  a  support- 
er of  tbeCoancil  of  Chaloedon,  he  determined  to  attempt 
Ike  anrpatioo  of  that  office,  engaging  Zeno  and  a  num- 
btr  of  those  who  Ctvored  the  Monophysite  doctrine  in 
Uk  eatcrpriae.  Great  tumult  and  confusion  ensued,  one 
csBse  of  which  was  that  Peter  added  to  the  sacred  hymn 
uSed  the  Truagim  the  words  "  who  wast  crucified  for 
as'  — vbich  ccmsticated  one  of  the  tests  of  the  Monophy- 
■ua — and  anathematized  all  who  did  not  sauction  the 
aimstion.  Martyrius,  unable  to  maintain  order,  went 
u  Cooatantinople,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by 
lea  I,  through  whose  influence  he  hoped  to  be  able,  on 
hit  Rtnm  to  Antioch,  to  quell  the  disturbance.  Failing 
ia  ikis,  and  disgusted  with  his  failure,  ho  abdicated  the 
pittiarchalc,  which  was  immediately  assumed  by  Peter. 
Uo.  buwerer,  at  the  instigation  of  Geunadius,  patri- 
•teh  of  Constantinople,  promptly  expelled  the  intruder, 
m  whose  place  Julian  was  elected,  with  general  ap- 
l<«oTaL  Pcler  was  banished  to  Upper  Kgypt,  but,  con- 
imiag  to  cacape  from  his  exile,  be  returned  to  Con- 
suntinDple  and  obtained  refuge  in  a  monastery,  where 
br  mnained  until  the  revolt  of  Basiliscus  against  Zeno, 
having  boond  himself  by  oath  to  abstain  from  exciting 
funber  uoablea.  The  revolt  succeeding,  and  Zeno  being 
■liives  from  Constantinople,  Basiliscus  exerted  himself 
u  gain  the  Monophysites,  and  issued  an  encyclical  let- 
•JB  to  the  raiious  prelates  of  the  Church,  aniithematiz- 
ait  the  decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Chalcedon.  Peter  gave 
f  mial  assent  to  this  letter,  and  was  immediately  re- 
ttiini  to  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch  (A.D.  476).  Jul- 
iaa  sooo  after  died  of  gnef,  and  Peter,  resuming  au- 
L'jawity,  restored  the  obnoxious  clause  "  who  wast  cru- 
••Ad  Cur  us ;"  and  by  repeating  his  anathemas  excited 
jnxb  uuoults,  which  resulted  in  plunder  and  murder. 
Zeou,  bvwerer,  recovering  the  imperial  power,  a  synod 
•as  assembled  and  Peter  was  deposed,  chiefly  through 
liK  agency  of  one  of  his  own  partisans,  John  Codunstus, 
wbon  he  had  made  a  bishop.  He  was  banished  to 
KaTin,from  whence  he  escaped,  and,  going  to  Euchalta, 
"ixained  rcfuf^  in  the  church  of  St.  'f  be»dore.  After 
•  period  of  nine  years,  during  which  time  numerous 
changes  had  been  made  in  the  patriarchate,  the  Mon- 
vfdiysiteii,  again  in  the  ascendant,  persuaded  Zeno  to 
eraseat  to  the  restoration  of  Peter  upon  his  signing  the 
taiperur'a  "  Henoticon,"  or  decree  for  the  unity  of  the 
'."hateh.  This  event  is  placet!  by  Theophanes  in  A.D. 
t>C«,  The  Western  Church,  which  had  maintained  its 
tUegiance  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  assembled  in 
oxnicil  at  Bome,  and  hurled  its  anathemas  at  Peter,  but 
(«  DO  purpotie.  Protected  by  Zeno  and  the  strength  of 
hii  party,  he  retained  the  patriarchate  during  the  re- 
aaioder  of  hia  life.  Theophanes  charges  him  with 
TvioDS  offences  against  ecclesiastical  rule,  and  with 
■soy  acts  of  oppression  after  his  restoratiou;  which 
charges  are,  unf<Ktnnately,  coiToboratc<l  by  the  previ- 
■«  cfaaracier  of  the  man.  One  of  the  latest  manifesta- 
:!<«B  of  bis  ambition  was  the  attempt  to  add  I  he  island 
'  I'ypms  to  his  patriarchate.  He  was  succeeded  by 
HUadina,  a  presbyter  of  Seleucia.  His  death  is  vari- 
'w4y  stated  to  have  occurred  in  A.D.4H8, 490, 491.  See 
>«^  Oial.  of  Gr.  ami  Rom.  Biog.  and  Mythol.  Hi,  224. 
Peter  the  Hesxtt,  an  ecclesiastical  character  of 
>ar  lUh  century,  is  of  very  little  significance  except  as 
te  Bcnks  of  the  Church  of  Rome  have  given  him  im- 
^«asoe  by  crediting  him  with  the  movement  of  the 
Ariatian  Church  against  the  Saracens,  known  as  the 
fint  Cnraaile,  for  which  the  credit  is  by  most  compe- 
■M  critics  awarded  to  pope  L'rban  U.  Voii  Sybel,  in 
til  (rtMaboUe  da  ertta  Kraazaga  (DUsseldorf,  1841), 


examines  the  histoiy  of  the  first  crusaders,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  a  most  searching  review  of  all  the  records 
pronounces  Peter  of  Amiens  an  apocryphal  character, 
and  his  reputed  efforts  for  the  first  crusade  the  inven- 
tion of  Greek  legemlaries  of  the  12th  century.  Even 
William  of  Tyre,  who  is  the  principal  source  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Crusades  of  all  the  Middle-Age  historians, 
knows  (in  his  Belli  sacri  hialuria  about  118ii)  of  Peter 
of  Amiens  only  that  be  is  a  pertona  contemptibilu,  whose 
fate  was  that  of  the  other  crusaders^  The  Jesuit  (£1- 
treman  has  made  the  life  of  Peter  of  Amiens  the  subject 
of  a  sacred  romance,  which  is  often  mistaken  for  history. 
The  whole  scheme  is  intended  to  wrest  the  honor  of  the 
first  Crusade  from  the  papacy  and  to  give  it  to  the 
monks. 

According  to  these  questionable  sources,  Peter  the 
Hermit  was  a  native  of  Amiens,  where  he  was  bom 
about  the  middle  of  the  Ilth  century.  He  was  edu- 
cated first  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  in  Italy,  and  then 
became  a  soldier.  After  serving  in  Flanders  without 
much  distinction,  he  retired  from  the  army,  married, 
and  had  several  children ;  but  on  the  death  of  his  wife 
he  became  religious,  and  exhausted,  without  satisfying 
the  cravings  of  his  religious  zeal,  all  the  ordinary  excite- 
ments— the  studies,  the  austerities  and  mortifications, 
the  fasts  and  prayers — of  a  devout  life.  Still  yearning 
for  more  powerful  emotions,  he  retired  into  the  solitude 
of  the  strictest  and  severest  cloister.  Not  even  content 
with  this  life  of  a  recluse,  he  ultimately  became  a  ber- 
miL  But  even  this  failed  to  satisfy  him,  and  he  would 
not  test  contented  with  himself  until  he  had  projected 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  For  this  he  set  out 
about  1093.  On  his  visit  to  the  East  he  saw  with  a 
bleeding  heart  that  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  in  the 
bands  of  the  infidel,  and  beheld  the  oppressed  condition 
of  the  Christian  residents  or  pilgrims  under  the  Moslem 
rule :  "  his  blood  tinned  to  fire."  and  the  hermit  made  his 
vow  that  with  the  help  of  Cod  these  things  should 
cease.  In  an  interview  with  the  patriarch  Simeon  he  de- 
clared that  the  natives  of  the  West  should  take  up  arms 
in  the  Christian  cause.  On  his  return  to  the  WesI  he 
spoke  so  earnestly  on  the  subject  to  pope  Urban  II  that 
the  pontiff  warmly  adopted  his  views,  and,  however 
selfish  may  have  been  the  promptings  of  his  zeal  in  the 
cause — he  foreseeing  probably  that,  whatever  might  be 
the  result  to  the  warriors  of  the  cross,  his  own  power 
would  thenceforth  rest  on  more  solid  foundations — 
Urban  eagerly  bestowed  bis  blessing  on  the  fervent 
enthusiast,  and  commissioned  him  to  preach  through- 
out the  West  an  armed  confederation  of  Christians  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Cit}'.  Mean  in  figure 
and  diminutive  in  stature,  and  gifted  only  with  an  el- 
oquence that  was  as  rude  as  it  was  ready,  bis  deficien- 
cies were  more  than  made  up  by  the  earnestness  which 
gave  even  to  the  glance  of  his  eye  a  force  more  pow- 
erful than  speepb.  His  enthusiasm  lent  him  a  power 
which  no  external  advantages  of  form  could  have  com- 
manded. He  was  filled  with  a  fire  which  would  not 
stay,  and  the  horrors  which  were  burnt  in  upon  his  soul 
were  those  which  would  most  surely  stir  the  conscience 
and  rouse  the  wrath  of  bis  hearers.  His  fiery  appeals 
carried  everj'thing  before  them.  "  He  traversed  Italy," 
writes  the  historian  of  Latin  Christianity, "  crossed  the 
Alps,  from  province  to  province,  from  city  to  city.  He 
rode  on  a  mule,  with  a  crucifix  in  bis  hand,  bis  head 
and  feet  bare:  his  dress  was  a  long  robe,  girt  with  a 
cord,  and  a  hermit's  cloak  of  the  coarsest  stuff.  He 
preached  in  the  pulpits,  on  the  roads,  in  the  market- 
places. His  eloquence  was  that  which  stirs  the  heart 
of  the  people,  for  it  came  from  his  own— brief,  figura- 
tive, full  of  bold  apostrophes ;  it  was  mingled  with  his 
own  tears,  with  his  own  groans ;  be  beat  his  breast :  the 
contagion  spread  throughout  his  audience.  His  preach- 
ing appealed  to  ever}'  passion — to  valor  and  shame,  to 
indignation  and  pity,  to  the  pride  of  the  warrior,  to  the 
compassion  of  the  man,  the  religion  of  the  Christian,  to 
the  love  of  the  brethren,  to  the  hatred  of  the  unbeliever 
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aggravated  by  his  insulting  tyranny,  to  reverence  for 
the  Redeemer  and  the  saints,  to  the  demre  of  expiating 
sin,  to  the  hope  of  eternal  life."  The  results  are  well 
known  as  among  those  moral  marvels  of  enthusiasm 
of  which  history  presents  occasional  examples.  All 
France  especially  was  stirred  from  its  very  depths; 
and  just  at  the  time  when  the  enthusiasm  of  that  coun- 
try had  been  enkindled  to  its  full  fervor,  it  received 
a  sacredness  and  an  authority  from  the  decree  of  a 
council  held  at  Clermont,  in  which  Urban  himself  was 
present,  and  in  which  his  celebrated  harangue  was 
but  the  signal  for  the  outpouring,  through  all  Western 
Christendom,  of  the  same  chivalrous  emotions  by  which 
France  had  been  borne  away  under  the  rude  eloquence 
of  the  Hermit.  To  understand  this  success,  we  must 
take  into  account  the  poverty  of  the  masses,  and  the 
alluring  prospect  of  a  residence  in  Eastern  lands,  the 
scenes  of  which  were  painted  in  glowing  colors  by  the 
apostle  of  the  holy  war.  Thousands  of  outcasts  had 
always  been  ready  to  follow  the  princes  in  their  maraud- 
ing expeditions  or  political  wars,  and  how  much  more 
in  a  war  which  enlisted  the  highest  sympathies  of  their 
nature  in  its  behalf,  which  received  the  sanction  of  the 
ministers  of  religion,  and  was  regarded  as  the  will  of 
God !  Fur  the  details  of  the  expedition,  *e  must  refer 
to  the  article  Crusadks,  our  sole  present  concern  being 
with  the  personal  history  of  Peter.  Of  the  enormous 
but  undisciplined  army  which  assembled  from  all  parts 
of  Europe,  one  portion  was  committed  to  his  conduct; 
the  other  being  under  the  command  of  a  far  more  skilful 
leader,  Walter  (q.  v.)  the  Penniless.  Peter,  mounted 
upon  an  ass,  with  his  coarse  woollen  mantle  and  his 
rude  sandals,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  followers. 
On  the  march  through  Hungary  they  became  involved 
in  hostilities  with  the  Hungarians,  and  suffered  a  severe 
defeat  at  Semlin,  whence  they  proceeded  with  much  dif- 
ficulty to  Constantinople.  There  the  emperor  Alexius, 
filled  with  dismay  at  the  want  of  discipline  which  they 
exhibited,  was  but  too  happy  to  give  them  supplies  for 
their  onward  march ;  and  near  Mice  they  encountered 
the  army  of  the  sultan  Suliman,  from  whom  they  suf- 
fered a  terrible  defeat.  Peter  accompanied  the  subse- 
quent expedition  under  Godfrey ;  but  worn  out  by  the 
delays  and  difficulties  of  the  siege  of  Antioch,  he  was 
about  to  withdraw  from  the  expedition,  and  was  only 
retained  in  it  by  the  influence  of  the  other  leaders,  who 
foresaw  the  worst  results  from  his  departure.  Accord- 
ingly he  had  a  share,  although  not  marked  by  any  sig- 
nal distinction,  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  the  Holy  City 
in  1099,  and  the  closing  incident  of  his  history  as  a  cru- 
sader was  an  address  to  the  victorious  army  delivered 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  He  returned  to  Europe,  and 
founded  a  monastery  at  Huy,  in  the  diocese  of  Liege, 
where  he  died,  July  7, 1115.  The  movement  which  had 
been  inaugurated  continued  to  agitate  Europe  for  nearly 
two  centuries,  and  its  general  effect  upon  the  march  of 
civilization  may  well  be  pronounced  incalculable.  See 
Milman,  Hist,  of  Lot.  Chrutianily,  iv,  25  sq. ;  Cox,  The 
Criuadet  (N.  Y.  1874,  18mo),  p. 26  sq.;  Gibbon,  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch,  xxxiii,     (J,  If.  W.) 

Peter  the  Lombard.    See  Lombard,  Petkr. 

Peter  {Pierre)  of  Mailuzais,  a  French  chronicler 
of  the  1 1th  century,  was,  according  to  Dom  Rivet,  a  man 
of  talent,  of  merit,  and  learning.  He  embraced  the  mo- 
nastic rule  in  the  early  part  of  the  11th  century,  and 
flourished  under  Goderanne,  abbe  of  Maillezais,  in  Bas- 
Puituu.  We  have  an  interesting  article  of  his  upon  the 
history  of  his  time,  particularly  that  of  the  counts  de 
Poitiers  and  the  abbe  of  Maillezais.  Father  Liabb^ 
has  comprised  it  {Malleacetue  Chronieori)  in  the  monu- 
ments that  he  collected  for  the  history  of  Aqnitaine. 
What  concerns  the  tratultition  of  Saint  Rif/omer  has 
been  detached  from  it  and  published  again  by  Mabillon 
and  the  Bollandists.  See  Hist.  IMt.  de  la  France,  v,  599. 
— Hoefer,  \ouv.  Biog.  Generate,  xl,  187. 

Peter  (St.)  Mabttr  (1),  a  Roman  Catholic  saint 


of  the  Dominican  order,  is  greatly  beloved  in  the  Rom- 
ish fold,  and  in  his  own  order  ranks  next  to  the  found- 
er himself.  He  was  bom  at  Verona  about  1205.  His 
parents  were  Catharists,  but  Peter  early  bccaoie  ortho- 
dox in  sentiment,  and  sought  his  education  at  the 
conventual  schools  of  the  Church.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  united  with  the  order  by  the  persuasion  uf 
Dominic  He  soon  became  a  public  character  by  reason 
of  his  piety  and  oratorical  power.  He  turned  against 
his  own  sect,  and  so  severely  persecuted  the  Catharists 
that  he  was  univeisally  regarded  as  intolerant.  When 
the  Inquisition  needed  an  uncompromising  head,  Peter 
was  made  its  general  by  approval  of  pope  Honorins  III. 
His  high-handed  disposal  of  the  lives  and  property  of 
people  under  him  made  him  a  general  object  of  hatred. 
Two  Veronian  noblemen  whom  he  had  accused,  and 
whose  property  was  confiscated,  resolved  to  be  revenged 
on  him.  They  hired  assassins,  who  watched  that  they 
might  kill  him  in  a  forest  where  they  knew  he  would 
pass  unaccompanied  save  by  a  single  monk.  When  he 
appeared  one  of  the  murderers  struck  him  down  with 
an  axe.  They  then  pursued  and  killed  his  attendant. 
When  they  returned  to  Peter  he  was  reciting  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed,  or,  as  others  say,  was  writing  it  on  the 
ground  with  his  blood,  when  the  assassins  completed 
their  cruel  work.  This  event  occurred  on  April  28,  .\.D. 
1252.  In  the  various  paintings  of  this  saint  he  is  rep- 
resent«d  in  the  habit  of  bis  order,  and  bears  the  crudllx 
and  palm.  His  more  peculiar  attribute  is  either  the 
axe  stuck  in  his  head  or  a  gash  from  which  the  blood 
trickles.  Fra  Bartolomeo  painted  the  head  of  his  be- 
loved Jerome  Savonarola  as  St  Peter  Ifartyr.  He  b 
also  known  as  SL  Peter  of  Verona.    (J.  H.  W.) 


Jerome  Savonarola  as  St.  Peter  Martyr  (by  Fra  Barto- 
lomeo). 

Peter  {St.')  Martyr  (2),  a  Romish  saint  of  the 
15th  century,  was  born  at  Arena  in  1456,  and  was  prob- 
ably educated  at  the  university  in  Salamanca,  where  he 
taught  for  many  years  with  great  success.  He  had  a 
part  in  the  wars  against  the  Moors,  and  in  1505  took 
holy  orders.  As  prior  of  Granada  he  was  frequenily 
employed  in  very  important  missions  by  queen  Isabella 
the  Catholic.  His  travels  in  diplomatic  interests  he 
described  in  De  bgatione  Babglonica,  He  died  in  1525. 
His  ICpittola  de  rebut  Hitpanicit  was  published  at  AI- 
cala  in  1530,  and  at  Amstenlam  in  1670. 

Peter,  Mauritius.    See  Peter  the  VENiatABLK. 

Peter  Mogilas.    See  Mocilas. 

Peter  Mongus,  a  Monophysite,  flourished  as  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria  in  the  5th  century.   Liberatus  gives 
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tim  ilw  the  surname  of  Ihe  Slammertr.     He  WM  or- 
ilaiutd  deKon  by  Dioscorus,  successor  of  C)Til,  who  held 
Ilw  (Mirarchate  for  seven  years  (A.D.  444-461).    Peter 
WIS  the  ready  participator  in  the  violences  of  Dioscorus, 
led  oniQtly  embraced  bis  cause  when  he  was  deposed 
iiy  (he  Council  of  Chalcedon,  withdrawing  from  the 
(omiminion  of  the  successor  of  Dioscorus,  Proterius,  who 
sippoittd  the  cause  of  the  council,  and  uniting  in  the 
oppsiaan  raised  by  Timothy  iElurus  and  others.    Peter 
Tucoinequently  sentenced,  apparently  by  Proterius,  to 
lieptwtion  and  excoramunication.     Whether  he  was 
(mished.  as  well  as  Timothy  /Elurus,  is  not  clear,  but 
k  ttcme  to  have  accompanied  Timothy  to  Alexandria, 
and  to  have  been  his  chief  supporter  when,  after  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Marcian,  be  returned,  and  either 
munkred  Proterius  or  excited  the  tumults  that  led  to 
bi»  death,  A.D.  457.    Timothy  jElurus  was  immediately 
nised  to  the  patriarchate  by  his  partisans, but  was  short- 
ly after  banished  by  the  emperor  Leo  I,  the  Thracian, 
who  had  succeeded  Marcian.    Peter  also  was  obliged  to 
fee,   Another  Timothy,  sunuimed  Salofaciolus,  a  sup- 
l»rter  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  was  appointed  to 
saeceed  Proterius  in  the  patriarchate.    When,  in  the  fol- 
iwiii(f  reign  of  Zeno,  or  rather  during  the  short  usurpa- 
tiim  of  Bosiliscus,  Timothy  jElurus  was  recalled  from 
oile  (A.D.475),  and  was  "sent  from  Constantinople  to 
Jlexaniiria  to  re-occupy  that  see,  he  was  joine«l  by  Pe- 
ter and  his  party,  and  with  their  support  drove  out  his 
onpetitor  Salofaciolus,  who  took  refuge  in  a  monastery 
1  Ctaopaa.    On  the  downfall  of  Basiliscus  and  the  res- 
tontioo  of  Zeno,  Timothy  iElurus  was  allowed,  through 
the  emperor's  compaasian  for  his  great  age,  to  retain  his 
see;  but  when  on  hb  death  (A.D.  477)  the  Monophysite 
\iAv<ft  of  Egypt,  without  waiting  for  the  emperor's  di- 
leaioni. elected  Peter  (who  had  previously  obtained  the 
nok  of  archdeacon)  as  his  successor,  the  emperor's  in- 
ifienation  was  so  far  aroused  that  he  determined  to  put 
the  new  prelate  to  death.     His  anger,  however,  some- 
»liat  abated,  and  Peter  was  allowed  to  live,  but  was  de- 
prived of  the  iiatriarchatc,  to  which  Timothy  Salofaci- 
Uus  was  restored.     On  the  death  of  Salofaciolus,  which 
Bccnrred  soon  after,  John  of  Tabenna,  sumamed  Talaia, 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him  j  but  he  was  very  shortly 
feposed  by  order  of  Zeno,  on  some  account  not  clearly 
Beenained,  and  Peter  Mongus  was  unexpectedly  re- 
:dkd  frooi  Eucbaita  in  Pontus,  whither  he  had  been 
baniahed,  and  was  (A.D. 482)  restored  to  his  see.     His 
VKonttion  appears  to  have  been  part  of  the  policy  of 
leao  to  unite,  if  possible,  all  parties;  a  policy  which 
Peter,  whose  age  and  misfortunes  appear  to  have  abated 
Ae  £erccn<»  of  his  party  spirit,  was  ready  to  adopt.  He 
mtseqaeiuly  subscribed  the  Henoticon  of  the  emperor, 
ad  readmitted  the  Proterian  party  to  communion  on 
iteir  doing  the  same.   John  of  Tabenna  bad  meanwhile 
led  to  Rome,  where  the  pope,  Simplicius,  who,  with  the 
KiAtm   Church,  steadily  supported  the  Council  of 
.lulcedon,  embraced  his  cause,  and  wrote  to  the  cmper- 
Y  in  his  behalf.     Felix  II  or  III,  who  succeeded  Sim- 
iliiiiB  (A.D.483),  was  equally  zealous  on  the  same  side. 
%<er  bad  some  difficulty  in  maintaining  his  position. 
IB  order  to  recover  the  favor  of  his  Monophysite  friends, 
vlwm  bis  subservience  to  Zeno's  policy  had  alienated, 
'a  aiatbematized  the  Council  of  Chalcedon ;  and  then, 
:»  avert  the  displeasure  of  Acaciiis  of  Constantinople 
■al  of  the  court,  to  whose  temporizing  course  this  de- 
:•»>«  step  was  adverse,  he  denied  that  he  had  done  so. 
F.wa;crias  has  preserved  the  letter  he  wrote  to  Acacius 
IIS  tbis  occasion,  which  is  the  only  writing  of  Peter  now 
rnanC     By  this  tergiversation  he  preserved  his  see, 
^  m^  enabled  to  brave  the  repeated  anathemas  of 
the  Votera  Church.     When,  however,  to  recover  the 
of  the  Monophysitea,  he  again  anathema- 
the  Council  of  ChalMdou,  and  Euphemius,  the 
ekeied  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  forsaking  the 
fAr  of  his  predeceasors,  took  part  with  the  Western 
~      da  against  him,  bis  difficulties  became  more  seri- 
What  result  this  cnrobinatiou  against  him  might 


have  produced  cannot  now  be  known ;  death  removed 
him  from  the  scene  of  strife  A.D.  490,  shortly  before 
the  death  of  Zeno.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  see  of 
Alexandria  by  another  Monophysite,  Athanasius  11. 
Sec  Cave,  Hut.  Litt.  i,  455;  Fabricius,  BOi.  Graca,  xi, 
836 ;  Le  Quien,  Orient  Chrutiama,  voL  ii,  coL  416,  etc ; 
Tillemont,  Mhnoira  £ccU*iaitiqua,  vol  xvi. — Smith, 
IHel.  of  Gr.  and  Som.  Biog,  and  MythoL  iii,  226. 

Pster  (Pierre),  archbishop  OP  Narbonsk,  the  son 
of  Ameli,  was  bom  in  the  last  half  of  the  r2th  century. 
He  was  at  first  clerk  of  Saint-Nazaire  of  Bczicrs ;  canon, 
chamberlain,  grand  archdeacon  of  Narhonnc;  then  elect- 
ed archbishop  in  the  month  of  March,  1226.     The  ex- 
termination of  the  Albigenses  having  ended  the  war  so 
long  prosecuted  against  these  people,  Peter  used  all  his 
efforts  to  pacify  his  diocese.    But  observing  the  method 
practiced  in  his  time,  he  seized,  according  to  that  cus- 
tom, all  the  goods  which  had  belonged  to  the  heretics, 
made  all  the  inhabitants  of  Narbonne  take  oath  to 
massacre  any  one  who  should  dare  in  the  future  to 
separate  himself  from  the  Roman  orthodoxy,  and  in  or- 
der to  watch  over,  discover,  and  point  out  all  the  dis- 
senters, introduced  in  1281  into  the  city  of  Narbonne 
the  St.  Dominican  friars.     But  the  Albigenses  were 
conquered,  not  subdued.     An  occasion  having  offered 
in  1284,  the  inhabitants  rose  in  iniiurrection,  and  drove 
out  their  archbishop.   Vainly  he  excommunicated  them. 
In  order  to  return  to  his  metropolis,  after  about  a  year's 
exile,  Peter  was  obliged  to  descend  to  conditions.   The 
insurgents  imposed  upon  him,  among  others,  that  of  ex- 
pelling from  their  city  the  Brother  Preachers,  and  un- 
der his  eyes,  for  greater  safety,  they  invaded  the  convent 
of  these  brothers  and  put  thero(to  flight.     Peter  dared 
not  recall  them.     Yet  he  was  a  prelate  energetic  in  his 
designs,  courageous  in  his  conduct,  who  had  the  tem- 
perament of  a  man  of  arms,  and  who  oftener  faced  perils 
than  turned  his  back  upon  them.     In  1238  he  made  a 
campaign  against  the  Moors  with  Jayme  I,  king  of  Ara- 
gon,  and,  accnnling  to  the  Chromque  of  Albcric,  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  battles  fought  under  the  walls  of 
Valence.    The  following  year  he  raised  other  troops, 
and  at  their  head  went  to  drive  from  Carcassonne  Ray- 
mond de  Tancarvel  and  some  other  lords  in  revolt 
against  the  king  of  France.    He  was  less  fortunate  in 
his  attempt  against  Aimeric;  the  latter  drove  him  from 
Narbonne  in  1242.     Finally,  in  1243,  we  sec  the  arch- 
bishop Peter  making  the  siege  of  the  ch&teau  of  Mont- 
segur,  and  taking  it  from  the  heretics.    This  was  the 
last  exploit  of  this  belligerent  prelate.    He  died  at  Nar- 
bonne May  20, 1245.    See  Galka  Chruliana,  vol.  vi,  col. 
66;  Uitt.  Lilt,  de  lu  France,  xviii,  331 ;  Vaissetle,  llisl. 
dii  Languedoc,  iii,  352 ;  Alberic,  Chromcon,  ad  ann.  1 239 ; 
Gnlielmus  de  Podio,  Hitt.  bellor.  adeertui  A  Ibigenset,  c. 
39, 40  sq.— Hoefer,  A'oue.  Biog.  Ghiirale,  xl,  195. 

Peter  or  Nicohedia,  an  Eastern  ccdcsiaslic,  was 
bom  in  the  early  part  of  the  7th  century.  He  was  one 
of  the  prelates  who,  with  certain  deacons  and  monks,  had 
to  clear  themsielves  in  the  third  Constantinopolitan,  or 
sixth  oecumenical,  council  (A.D.  680),  from  the  suspicion 
of  holding  the  Monothelite  heresy,  by  oath  and  solemn 
written  confessions  of  their  belief  in  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine of  two  wills  in  Christ.  The  confessions  were  of 
considerable  length,  and  all  exactly  alike,  and  are  given 
in  the  original  Greek  with  a  considerable  hiatus;  but 
completely  in  a  Latin  version  in  the  Ada  Concilii CPoli- 
tani  III,  Actio  x;  or,  according  to  one  of  the  Latin  ver- 
sions of  the  Acta  given  by  Hardouin,  in  Actio  ix.  See 
Concilia,  vol.  vi,  col.  784,  842,  ed.  Labbe ;  vol.  iii,  coL 
1202, 1248, 1537, 1561,  ed.  Hardouin;  Cave,  flist.  Litt.  ad 
ann.  680,  i,  595.— Smith,  Did.  ofGr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  and 
Mythol.  iii.  '226. 

Peter  (St.)  Nolasco  (Sp.  San  Pedro  Nolasco),  a 
Romish  saint,  noted  as  the  founder  of  "  the  Order  of 
Our  Lady  of  Jlercy,"  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the 
13th  century.  He  was  the  son  of  a  noble  of  Languedoc, 
and  became  a  convert  of  St.  John  de  Matha.    He  was 
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mucli  riilLivatetl,  and  i^atly  esteemed  for  his  learning 
and  applicatiuii,  and  was  made  a  tutor  of  the  young 
king  James  uf  Aragon.  As  the  needs  of  the  crusaders 
called  for  help  from  various  directions,  Peter  brought 
alwut  the  formation  of  the  order  above  referred  to.  At 
first  it  was  military,  and  consisted  of  knights  and  gentle- 
men. The  king  himself  was  placed  at  the  head,  and  his 
arms  served  as  a  device  or  badge.  Soon,  however,  the 
order  became  very  popular,  and  extended  itself  on  all 
sides.  I'eter  Nolasco  was  the  8u|ierior,  and  spent  his 
life  in  expeditions  to  the  provinces  under  the  Moors, 
from  which  he  brought  back  hundreds  of  redeemed 
captives.  In  time  the  order  changed  its  character  from 
that  of  a  military  to  that  of  a  religious  insiitutiun,  and 
as  such  exerted  a  wide  iuiluence.  Peter  himself,  when 
he  was  old,  was  taken  from  his  cell  by  angels,  so  the 
legend  goes,  and  borne  to  and  from  the  altar,  where  he 
received  the  holy  Eucharist.  In  the  paintings  of  the 
saints  he  is  represented  as  old,  with  a  white  habit,  and 
the  shield  of  king  James  on  his  breast.  His  death  is 
said  to  have  occurred  Jan.  15,  125)4.    (-1.  H.  W.) 


St.  Peter  Nolusco  (by  Claude  de  Mellau). 

Peter  the  Patrician  (1)  was  a  Byzantine  histo- 
rian of  the  6th  century-.  He  was  bom  at  Thessalonica, 
in  the  province  of  Macedonia,  then  included  in  the  pre- 
fecture of  Illyricum.  He  settled  at  Constantinople, 
where  he  acquired  distinction  as  a  rhetor  or  advocate, 
a  profession  for  which  his  cultivated  mind,  agreeable 
address,  and  natural  powers  of  persuasion  were  admira- 
bly adapted.  These  qualifications  pointed  him  out  to 
the  discernment  of  the  emperor  Justinian  I  as  suited  for 
diplomatic  life,  and  he  was  sent  by  him  (A.D.  534)  as 
ambassador  to  Amalasuntha,  regent  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Ostrogoths.  Before  arriving  in  Italy  Peter  learned 
the  death  of  the  young  king  Athalaric,  the  marriage  of 
Amalasuntha  and  Theodotus,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs 
of  the  Ostrogoths,  their  exaltation  to  the  throne  of 
Italy,  and  of  their  subsequent  dissensions  and  the  im- 
prisoumeut  of  Amalasuntha.  Peter  then  received  in- 
structions to  vindicate  the  cause  of  the  imprisoned 
queen;  but  his  arrival  at  Ravenna  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  the  murder  of  Amalasuntha.  Procopius 
charges  Peter  with  instigating  Theo<lotu8  to  commit 
the  murder,  being  secretly  commissioned  to  do  so  by  the 
jealousy  of  Theodora,  Justinian's  wife,  who  held  out  to 
him  as  an  inducement  to  comply  with  her  desire  the 
hope  of  great  advancement.  Whether  he  was  an 
abettor  to  the  crime  or  not,  Peter,  in  conformity  to 


the  orders  of  Justinian,  demanded  reparation  fur  it,  and 
declared  war  against  Theodotus.  The  latter,  territied, 
commissioned  him  to  convey  to  Justinian  the  most  hum- 
ble propositions  of  peace,  and  even,  if  necessary,  the 
offer  of  his  abdication.  The  last  offer  only  was  accept- 
ed ;  but  when  Peter  returned  to  communicate  the  will 
of  the  emperor  to  Theodotus,  the  latter  was  not  disposed 
to  accept  it.  The  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  even  violiicd 
the  law  of  nations  by  imprisoning  the  Byzantine  am- 
bassadors. Peter  and  his  colleague  remained  in  cap- 
tivity until  fielisarius,  by  detaining  some  Ostrogotbie 
ambassadors,  compelled  Vitiges,  who  bad  succeeded 
Theodotus,  to  release  him  about  the  end  of  A.D.  ISK 
On  his  return  Peter  received,  as  Procopius  intimates, bjr 
Theodora's  interest,  and  as  a  reward  for  his  ponicipt- 
tion  in  procuring  Amalasuntha's  death,  the  high  >[>' 
pointment  of  magitter  officioram,  but  incurred  general 
odium  by  the  part  he  had  acted.  He  exercised  his  au- 
thority with  the  most  unbridled  rapacity ;  for  altbougi 
he  was,  according  to  Procopius,  naturally  of  a  mild  lenK 
per,  and  by  no  means  insolent,  he  was  at  the  same  tinH 
the  most  dishonest  of  all  mankind,  rXiir' 
riffrarof  Si  av^puiruti  airuvrwv^  fieVi 
eral  years  afterwards  (about  A.I).  b!*( 
Peter,  who  retained  his  post  of  magiMn 
offictorum,  and  had  in  addition  acquirn 
the  dignity  of  patrician,  was  sent  by  Jus 
tinian  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  Chusm^ 
I,  king  of  Persia.  Some  negotiation 
with  pope  Vigilius  (552),  and  a  new  mia 
oion  into  Persia  (562),  are  the  last  event 
known  of  the  career  of  Peter  the  Patri 
cian.  He  died  soon  after  his  return  fimi 
Persia,  leaving  one  son,  who  succeold 
him  in  his  office  of  magitter  officioni 
According  to  Suidas,  Peter  composed  t* 
works,  Uistoria  and  Ih  Statu  Reip<M 
ca.  The  nislorite  began  with  Augustui 
or  rather  with  the  second  triumvirate 
and  continued  to  a  period  a  little  Ut^ 
than  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Greal 
Considerable  portions  of  it  are  prescrvd 
in  the  Kxcfrpta  de  Ijegationibus,  made  1^ 
order  of  the  emperor  Constantine  Poi 
phyrogenitus.  The  treatise  De  Slattt  Hi 
ipuNicx  is  lost,  although  Mai  thinks  I 
recognises  it  in  De  Jlepublica,  from  whitj 
he  has  deciphered  and  published  ioii 
passages  in  his  Scriptorvm  Veterum  -Voj 
CoUectio.  Authentic  fragments  from  tl 
treatise  of  Peter  are  found  in  the  De  Ci 
remomit  Aula  Byzanliiue  of  Constantine  Porphyrozel 
itus.  Peter  the  Patrician  has  given  a  relation  of  h 
negotiations  with  Chosroffs,  which  is  quoted  by  Menaf 
der.  All  the  remains  of  this  historian  are  given  in  tl 
Bonn  edition  of  the  Jixcerpia  de  Legatitmibiu.  S 
Fabricius,  Hibliotheca  Graea,  vi,  135;  yii,  538 ;  viii,  8l 
Kciske,  Prafatio,  c  ii,  to  the  De  Caremoim*  of  Oil 
stantine  Porphyrogenitus;  Niebuhr,  i>e  Hittoricu  qrt 
rum  Reliquin  hoc  Volumiiie  continentur,  in  the  Ejtcer^ 
de  Legal,  ed,  of  Bonn ;  Mai,  De  Fragmenlit  PolHicit  f 
tri  Magittri,  in  the  Script.  Veterum  Nova  CuUec.  ii.  5l 
sq. ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  and  HythoL  i 
226;  Hoefer,  A'otii-,  Bioj,  G^ra/f,  xl,  182. 

Peter  the  Patrician  (2)  was  a  Greek'  saint  w1 
lived  early  in  the  9th  century.  He  had  fought  in  tl 
battle  (A.D.  811)  against  the  Bulgarians  in  which  t! 
emperor  Nicephorus  I  was  defeated  and  slain.  A  \ 
of  Peter,  taken  from  the  Metuea  of  the  Greeks,  is  giv 
in  the  original  (ireek,  with  a  Latin  version,  and  a  Co\ 
mentariolus  Praniua  by  Joannes  Pinius,  in  the  .!< 
Sumdorum  (July),  i,  289,  290. 

Peter  the  Patrician  (3),  a  Greek,  different  frt 
the  foregoing,  and  belonging  to  a  somewhat  later  [ 
riod.  He  presented  to  the  emperor  Leo  VI  Sapiei 
who  began  to  reign  A.D,  886,  a  copy  of  Theodore 
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Ctntia  Grreanat  Ad/ediomim,  to  which  he  prefixed 
■  Efigramma,  which  is  printed  at  length  by  Lam- 
bsoiu  in  hia  Comtmailaruu  de  Bibliotk.  Cataraa. 

Peter  (Pierrr)  or  Poitiers,  was  a  modern  Latin 
pM.wbo  died  after  1141.  All  that  we  learn  ofhislife 
is  Ihtt.  haring  made  a  profession  of  the  rule  of  St. 
BawBn  in  a  monastery  of  Aquitaine,  he  was  chosen 
Ik  Pwer  the  Venerable  as  secretary,  aiid  accompanied 
■tntirsttoClngny,  in  1134,  then  to  Spain  in  1141.  His 
(iniicipil  works  are  poems  in  elegiac  verse,  which,  for 
nr*«  rfthe  12th  century,  lack  neither  fluency  nor  ele- 
oote.  Yet  Peter  the  Venerable  surpasses  even  the 
IcBii  of  hyperbole  when  be  compares  these  verses  with 
iW  of  Horace  and  VirgiL  ITie  poems  of  Peter  of 
hiidm  have  been  collected  by  the  editors  of  the  Bib- 
>|^^i.  it  Cbim.  We  find  in  the  same  collection,  among 
iW  fcJten  of  Peter  the  Venerable,  three  letters  written 
to  this  abbe  by  hb  secretarv-.  A  fourth  letter  from 
P<l«  of  Poitiers  to  Peter  the  Venerable,  published  by 
Uanhie  in  his  An^iaima  ColUctio  (ii,  11),  contains 
1K»  curious  information,  that  Peter  of  Poitiers,  being 
B  Sjiain.  contributed  some  part  to  the  translation  of 
lit  Koran  demanded  by  the  abb^  of  Clugny.  See  //«»/. 
UB.<irla  France,  xii,  349.— Hoefer,  A'our.  £iog.  Gene- 
«P,il,l«7.  ^ 

P«ter  Rkgulato  {St.\  a  mediieTal  saint,  appears 
o  lie  later  Italian  and  Spanish  paintings  of  the  Fran- 
a-ftM.  to  whose  order  he  belonged.  He  is  noted  in 
'nr'rfsattical  annals  for  his  "sublime  gift  of  prayer." 
H»di«dJlan*30,U56. 

Peter  OF  Rkmioics,  also  known  as  Petrut  Celimtu, 
i-»b«d  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  12th  century  as 
«ii*»t  of  St.  Remigius,  and  afterwards  as  bishop  of  Char- 
DB.  He  published  his  Oprra,  containing  Sermonet, 
L3*T  ie  pnmhHt,  Motaici  UibernacuU  myalica  et  moralii 
«jn««»,  Dt  amtrmtin,  De  duciplma  clmistrali,  Epu- 
>Mnw  lAri  ix  (in  BOL  Max.  Fair,  xxiii,  636),  Trac- 
»'•■»  A  dudplma  datulruli  (D'.\chery,  SpicU.  i,  452), 
IfiMaiaTum  Hbri  ix  (Sirmondi  Opera  Varia,  iii,  659). 

Peter  or  Skbaste,  an  Eastern  prelate,  was  bom  at ' 
f««rea,  in  Cappadocia,  before  A.D.  349.     He  was  the 
y-«gw«  of  the  Ira  children  of  Basil  and  Emmelia,  who 
■nbned  amoDg  their  children  those  eminent  fathers 
"<  ihe  Church,  Basil  the  Great  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa. 
fror's  early  education  was  conducted  by  his  sister,  St. 
JiS'^rioa.  who,  in  the  emphatic  phrase  "of  Gregory  of 
^Twa.'was  everything  to  him— father,  teacher^  at- 
•"wUnt,  and  mother."     The  quickness  of  the  boy  en- 
•^W  him  readily  to  acquire  anything  to  which  his  at- 
»ition  was  directed;  but  bis  education  appears  to  have 
!««  conducted  on  a  very  narrow  system,  profane  leam- 
Be  t«ng  disregarded.    If,  however,  his  literary  culture 
•»  ihnj  narrowed,  his  morals  were  preserved  pure ;  and 
if  I*  fell  short  of  his  more  eminent  brothers  in  variety 
•fuuinments,  he  equalled  them  in  holiness  of  life. 
Ike  place  of  his  education  appears  to  have  been  a  nnn- 
■oyst  Amieai.  or  Annesa,  on  the  river  Iris,  in  Pontus, 
ft^Bshed  by  bis  mother  and  sister;  and  with  them,  or 
•  ito  monastcfy  which  his  brother  Basil  had  estab- 
"M  «  the  other  side  of  the  river,  much  of  his  life 
*"  !"«<••     In  a  sewon  of  scarcity  (A.D.  367, 868  ?), 
**was  his  benevolent  exertion  to  provide  for  the 
•WMe,  that  they  Hocked  to  him  from  all  parts,  and 
W^*  to  the  thinly  peopled  neighborhood  in  which  he 
I'^l  the  appearance  ofa  populous  town.    His  moth- 
w»*««ih  appears  to  have  occurred  about  the  time  of 
*"l«  elevation  to  the  bishopric  of  the  Cappadodan 
J**«s.  about  A.D.  870;  soon  after  which,  apparently, 
™»  nceived  from  Basil  ordination  to  the  office  of 
'^Kr,  IKobably  of  the  Church  ofCosarea;  for  Basil 
Sfwt  to  have  employed  his  brother  as  his  confidential 
J"  in  ionie  affiiin.     A  passage  of  Theodoret  (//.  A". 
*IW  Aows  that  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  struggle 
^  OB  daring  the  reign  of  Valens  by  the  bishops  of 
■•■Aadox  party  against  Arianism.    It  was  probablv 
^wkath  both  of  B«n1  and  Macrina,  about  the  vear 
VIII.-C 


380,  as  Tillemont  judges,  that  Peter  was  raised  to  the 
bishopric  of  Sebaste  (now  Siwas),  in  the  Lesser  Armenia. 
His  elevation  preceded  the  second  general  council,  that 
of  Constantinople,  A.I>.  880-38],  in  which  he  took  part. 
In  what  year  he  died  is  not  known,  but  it  was  probablv 
after  A.D.  891,  and  ceruinly  before  the  death  of  his 
brother,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (who  survived  till  A.D.  894, 
or  later),  for  (iregor>-  was  present  at  Sebaste  at  the  first 
celebration  of  his  bnither's  memory,  L  e.  the  anniversary 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  hot  weather,  and  there- 
fore could  not  have  been  in  January  or  March,  where 
the  martyrologies  place  it.  The  only  extant  writing  of 
Peter  is  a  letter  prefixed  to  the  Contra  £unomium  Libri 
of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  published  with  the  works  of 
that  father.  It  is  entitled  SancH  Patrit  notiri  Petri 
Episeopi  Sebasteai  ad  S.  Gregorium  Nytsenum  mum 
Epitlola.  Peter  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ambi- 
tious of  authorship,  and  probably  felt  the  disqualification 
arising  from  his  restricted  education.  Some  of  the  works 
of  his  brother  Gregory  were,  however,  written  at  his  de- 
sire, such  as  the  above-mentioned  treatises  against  Eu- 
nomius  and  the  Explicatio  Apologttica  in  Hexahnerm. 
The  De  Homhnt  Opificio  is  also  addressed  to  him  by 
Gregory,  who,  both  in  this  treatise  and  in  the  Explica- 
tio in  Hexaimeron,  speaks  of  him  in  the  highest  terms. 
See  Greg.  Nyssen.  l)e  Vila  S.  Macrina ;  Basil,  Mari- 
timis  Epitcopis  Epitlola,  cciii,  ed.  Bened.;  Tillemont, 
Memoirei,  ix,  572 ;  Le  Quien,  Orims  Chrittianve,  vol.  i, 
col.  424;  Cave,  Uiit.  Lilt,  ad  ann.  370,  i,  246.— Smith, 
Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Bom.  Biog.  and  Mythol.  iii,  227. 

Peter  (Pierre),  prior  of  SI.  John  of  Sens,  was  bom 
ni  the  latter  part  of  the  1 1th  century.  In  lIll,Stephen, 
provost  of  the  church  of  Sens,  having  resolved  to  restore 
the  ancient  monastery  of  Saint-Jean,  called  to  it  some 
regular  canons,  and  confided  the  government  of  this 
house  to  our  Peter.  The  authors  of  the  Gallia  Chris- 
liana  give  the  highest  praise  to  the  knowledge  and  pi- 
ety of  this  prior.  He  died  after  1144.  We  have  several 
of  his  Leiten,  published  by  Du  Saussay  in  haAmialet 
de  TEglite  d'OrUant,  and  by  Severt,  in  his  Chronigue 

I  (Am  a  rcheviqwt  de  L90H.  Peter  is,  besides,  considered 
the  author  of  several  letters  of  kings,  princes,  and  bish- 
ops, who  had  required,  in  delicate  afiiiirs,  the  aid  of  his 
experienced  pen.  See  Galiia  Chritt.  xii,  col.  196 ;  Hiet. 
Liu.  de  la  France,  xii,  230.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gini- 

rak,  x\,  188. 

Peter  tub  Siciliak,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  bom  in 
Sicily  near  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century.  In  order 
to  escape  the  persecution  of  the  Saracens,  who  ruled  in 
Sicily,  he  went  to  Byzantium  in  880,  and  there  spent  a 
large  part  of  his  life.  He  gained  the  friendship  of  the 
emperor  Basil,  and  the  princes  Constantine  and  Leo,  his 
sons,  who  provided  him  with  ecclesiastical  benefices. 
He  was  sent  by  the  emperor  to  Tabrica,  in  the  district 
or  on  the  frontier  of  Melitene,  near  the  Euphrates,  to 
negotiate  an  exchange  ofChristian  prisoners,  apparently 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  Paulicians,  a  purpose  which,  after 
a  residence  of  nine  months,  he  effected.  We  have  of  his 
works,  Petri  Siculi,  humiiUmi  A  rgirorum  Episcopi,  Fu- 
nebris  Oralio  in  B.  Athanatium,  Methonet  Epitcnjmm. 
It  is  given  in  the  Latin  version  of  the  Jesuit  Franciscus 
Blanditiiis,  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  Bollandists 
(JanuarjO,  ii,  1125,  etc.  -.—Petri  Siculi  nittoria  de  vana 
et  slolida  Mamehaorum  Hartn  tanquam  A  rchiepitcopo 
Bulgarorum  nuncupata.  This  account  of  the  Paulicians 
was  translated  into  Latin,  and  published  bv  Matthseus 
Raderus  (Ingoldstadt,  1604, 4to),  and  has  been  reprinted 
ill  various  editions  of  the  Bibliotheea  Patrum. 

There  was  another  bishop  of  Argos  of  the  name  of 
Peter,  author  of  Eulogium  Comia  et  Damiana  SS.  An- 
argyrorum  in  Ann  1.  Oralio  in  landot  et  gloriotos  An- 
argyroe  et  Thaumaturgnt  Cosmum  et  Damiatium,  which 
has  never  been  printed — Smith,  Did.  of  Gr.  and  Rom. 
Finn.  „„d  MythoL  iii,  222;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Geni- 
rale,  xl,  188. 

Peter  thk  Singer  {Pierre  le  Chanteur),  a  French 
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theologian,  was  born  in  BeauvoUis  near  the  beginning 
of  the  1 2th  centnr}'.  The  place  of  bis  birth  is  strongly 
controrerte<l,  and  certain  authon  assert  that  he  was 
bom  in  Paris  or  Kheinis,  It  is  probable  that,  educated 
by  the  care  of  Henry  of  France,  brother  of  the  king 
Louis  le  Jeune,  and  bishop  of  Beauvais  in  1149,  he  fol- 
lowed him  to  Khciras  when  he  was  raised  tu  that  seat  in 
1162.  Poter  went  afterwanis  to  Paris,  where  he  taught 
theology,  and  became  grand  chorister  of  the  cathedral, 
a  dignity  which  gained  him  the  surname  under  which 
he  was  known  (1 184).  Elected  in  1191  bishop  of  Tour- 
nay,  he  saw  his  election  broken  for  want  of  form,  and 
was  in  1196  called  to  the  episcopal  seat  of  Paris,  but 
without  being  more  fortunate  this  time.  He  was  sup- 
pUnted  by  Eudes  de  Sully.  The  pope  charged  him  to 
preach  the  cnisatle  in  France ;  but  Peter,  weakened  by 
disease,  conflded  this  care  to  Foulques,  cure  of  Neuilly- 
sur-Mame,  his  disciple,  and  died  in  the  garb  of  a  monk 
at  Longirant,  Sept.  22,  1197,  when  he  had  just  been 
elected  dean  of  Kheims,  (>f  his  numerous  writings  a 
single  one  has  been  published  under  the  title  of  Vti-bHin 
abbrmatum,  because  it  commences  with  these  words 
(Mons,  1639,  4to).  See  l/ul.  Liu.  xv,  283-303;  Mul- 
drac,  Hut, deFAbb.de  Longpont ;  Dupin, A uteur$  Ecclit. 
du  Treizi'tme  Siede. — Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Gin.  xl,  192. 

Peter  the  Stammericr.    See  Petbk  Moxgvs. 

Peter  (5/.)  of  Tarkntaise,  a  French  prelate,  was 
born  in  1 102  at  Saint-Maurier  de  I'Exile,  diocese  of  Vi- 
enne.  He  was  one  of  the  first  monks  of  the  abbey 
founded  in  1117  at  Bonnevaux  by  Gui  de  Bourgogne, 
archbishop  of  Vienne.  The  abbe  Jean,  bis  superior, 
sent  him  in  1 132  to  found  in  Savoy  the  abbey  of  Tamil!, 
which  he  governed  for  ten  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
he  was  called,  by  the  advice  of  St.  Bernard,  to  the  bish- 
opric of  Tarentaise,  now  Moutiers  (1 142).  After  having 
worked  thirteen  years  to  repress  grave  disorders  in  this 
diocese,  Peter  went  in  1155  to  conceal  himself  in  a  mon- 
astety  of  his  order  in  Germany,  where  he  hoped  to  live 
unknown ;  but  he  was  soon  discovered,  and  constrained 
to  return  to  his  Church,  He  employed  himself  fortu-  . 
nately  in  extinguishing  the  war  which  had  arisen  be- 
tween Humbert  HI,  count  of  Savoy,  and  Alphonse  Tail- 
lefer,  son  of  Alphonse  Jourdain,  count  of  Toulouse ;  and, 
although  a  vassal  of  the  emperor  Frederick,  he  8ustaine<l 
the  part  of  pope  Alexander  HI  without  quarrelling  with 
that  prince.  This  pope  brought  him  to  Italy,  where  he 
acquired  great  influence,  and  employed  him  to  nego- 
tiate peace  between  the  young  Henry,  crowned  king  of 
England,  and  king  Henry  his  father.  Peter  died  May 
3, 1 174,  at  Belleveaux,  diocese  of  Be8an(;»n.  The  Church 
lionots  his  memory  May  8,  Celestin  III  having  canon- 
ized him  in  1 191.  See  Fontenay,  Hist,  de  CEgliM  (JaUie. 
voLix;  Acta  Sanctorum,  tity;  Baillet,  Vifn  drs  Saint; 
8  Mai ;  Lenain,  Hi$t.  de  Citeuux,  ii,  83.— Hoefer,  A'uuc. 
Biog.  Ghurak,  xl,  139. 

Peter  (Pierre)  Ti-uebode,  a  French  chronicler,  was 
bom  at  Civray  (Poitou)  near  the  beginning  of  the  llih 
century.  Like  so  many  other  priests  who  engaged  in 
the  first  cmsade,  he  departed  in  1096  with  Ungues  de 
Lusignan,  lord  of  Civray ;  his  two  brothers,  Hervd  and 
Arnaud,  chevaliers  (opiimi  mtlitft),  took  the  cross  at  the 
same  time  with  himself,  and  were  both  killed  in  the  East. 
Peter  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Nice,  and  follnwe<l 
Bohemond  when  the  crusaders  were  divided  into  three 
different  bodies.  He  shared  equally  the  fatigues  that 
■  he  long  siege  of  Antioch  cost  the  Christians,  and  as- 
sisted st  the  taking  of  Jerusalem.  After  that  period 
no  more  mention  is  made  of  him.  He  died  at  the  close  , 
of  the  year  1099.  "The  history  of  the  first  crusade  i 
which  he  has  left,"  says  Uom  Rivet,  "  carries  with  it 
all  the  characteristics  of  an  authentic,  tme,  and  sincere 
writing.  He  had  been  present  at  almost  all  that  he  re-  ' 
lates,  and  seems  to  have  written  it  upon  the  spot.  .  .  . 
Kaimond  d'Agiles  has  made  use  of  it.  There  is  found 
Ko  much  conformity  between  these  two  historians  that 
one  con  scarcely  believe  that  they  did  not  communi- 


cate their  pmdnctions  to  each  other."  This  narrative  is 
given  in  a  simple  but  rude  style ;  it  is  divided  into  five 
books  (1096-1099),  and  is  entitled  Uitloria  de  Hteroft- 
U/miUmo  iliaere ;  the  most  correct  edition  is  that  by  Du- 
chesne, in  vol,  iv  of  the  Hitlorien$  de  France.  See  Uitl. 
Lin.  de  la  France,  viii,  629-640,  —  Hoefer,  A'our.  Bio;;. 
Ginirale,  xl,  187. 

Peter  the  Venerable,  also  called  Mauritiut.  a 
mediieval  character  of  iwte,  was  bom  in  1092  or  1094. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Cistercian  abbey  at  Souci- 
langes,  and  soon  after  the  completion  of  his  thenlo^i- 
cal  training  was  made  prior  of  the  convent  at  Vezelav, 
then  at  Doroeine,  and  in  1122  abbot  of  Clugny.  IV 
tms  Venerabilis  was  more  or  less  mixed  with  all  the 
important  ecclesiastical  transactions  of  the  12th  century. 
He  took  in  the  schism  of  1130  the  side  of  pope  Iimo- 
cent  XI ;  and  especially  playetl  a  great  part  in  the  dis- 
cussioiui  between  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  and  Abelartl 
His  works,  written  with  more  ease  than  talent,  have  noi 
yet  been  published  in  a  collected  form.  He  died,  ai 
Christmas,  in  1167  (see  Bibt,  Pair.  lh$ponl,  voL  xxii), 
His  publications  are,  Sermones  (in  Mart^ne  et  Durand 
Tbetaur.  Nov.  6,  1419) : — Xudeus  de  $acrifieio  mitta 
(Hittorpius,  1091): — Libri  ii  adrertut  wfatiam  teetam 
Saracenorum  (in  Martine  et  Durand,  CoUedio,  ix 
1 120).  His  life  was  written  by  the  monk  Rudolph,  hi: 
disciple:  Vita  Petri  Vemrahm»,abbatisCluniacemi*(ibid 
vi,  1187).  See  Hook,  Eccle*.  Biog.  viii,  59;  Schriickb 
Kirchengetch,  voU  xxvii ;  Wilkins,  Peter  der  JHhrvir- 
dige  (Leipsic,  18.i7),      (J.  H,  W.) 

Peteiffl,  CiiAKLEv,  a  Hungarian  Jesuit,  was  bort 
towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  He  was  de- 
scended from  a  noble  family.  Admitted  among  iIm 
Jesuits  in  1715,  he  taught  belles-lettres  at  Tymau  an^ 
philosophy  at  Vienna.  He  died  Aug.  10,  1746.  H< 
made  himself  known  by  a  valuable  collection,  Sacrt 
concilia  in  regno  Uungaria  celebrala,  ab  a.  1016  ksjiii 
ad  a.  1716  (Vienna,  1742,  foU),  in  which  a  good  method 
and  the  variety  of  research  are  tu  be  admired.  Se< 
Feller,  Did.  Hitt.  —  Hoefer,  A'ohi;.  Biog.  Gemeruk 
xxxix,  691. 

Peter-Ldir,  Christian,  a  convert  from  Judaism 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  18ih  century  for  sev 
eral  yearn  as  pnifessor  of  Oriental  languages  at  the  I'ni 
versity  of  llpsala.  He  wrote,  in  the  Swedish  lang:uag« 
Speculum  religionit  ./urftiinr,  which,  in  fifty-eight  chap 
ters,  treats  of  the  Jewish  festivals,  rites,  circumcision 
dogmas,  lesurreciion,  etc.  —  Fllrst,  BibL  Jud,  iii.  Kli 
Wolf,  Bibl.  Hebr.  iv,  966  ;  NiedertScluitche  Kackriehle 
(Hamburg,  1781),  p.  666  sq.;  and  Ijcipziger  Gelehn 
Zeiluag  (Leipo.  1731),  p.  884,  where  a  fiUl  index  to  al 
the  chapters  is  given.     (B.  P.) 

Peter-penoe  is  the  annual  tribute  of  one  penn; 
from  every  Roman  Catholic  family,  paid  at  Kume  at  i 
festival  of  the  apostle  Peter.  It  is  offered  to  the  Koma 
pontilfin  reverence  of  the  memory  of  St.  Peter,  of  whot 
that  bishop  is  believed  to  be  the  sncceseor.  From  a 
early  period  the  Roman  see  had  been  richly  endowed) 
and  although  its  first  endowments  were  chiefly  loc^ 
yet  as  early  as  the  days  of  Gregory  the  Great  lar^ei 
tates  were  held  by  the  Roman  bishops  in  Campania,  1 
Calabria,  and  even  in  the  island  of  Sicily.  The  fin 
idea,  however,  of  an  annual  tribute  appears  to  hai{ 
come  from  England,  and  is  by  some  ascribed  to  Iil 
(A.U.  721),  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  who  went  as] 
pilgrim  to  Rome,  and  there  founded  a  hospice  for  An^ 
Saxon  pilgrims,  to  be  maintained  by  an  annual  com  ribll 
tion  from  England;  by  others,  to  Offit  and  Ethel wu) 
at  least  in  the  sense  of  their  having  extended  it  to  \ 
whole  of  the  Saxon  territory.  But  this  seems  very  : 
certain ;  and  although  the  usage  was  certainly  lon^  i 
terior  to  the  Norman  con(|uest.  Dr.  Lingard  is  dispoa 
not  to  place  it  earlier  than  the  time  of  Alfired. 
tribute  consisted  in  the  payment  of  a  silver  penny 
every  family  possessing  land  or  cattle  of  the  yearly  va| 
of  thirty  pence,  and  was  collected  in  the  five  weeks 
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twMn  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's  Day  and  Aug.  1.  In 
die  time  of  king  John,  the  total  annual  payment  was 
£199  St,  contributed  by  the  several  dioceaes  in  propor- 
Don,  an  account  o(  which  will  be  found  in  Linj^rd's 
Hiitorf  of  Knglaiid,  ii,  330.  The  tax  called  Ronu$cot, 
•riih  mme  variation,  continued  to  be  paid  till  the  leign 
of  Henrv  VIII,  when  it  was  abolished.  Pope  Gregory 
VII  waght  to  establish  the  Peter-pence  for  France:  and 
Mher  partial  or  transient  iributesare  recorded  fronn  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Norway,  and  Poland.  This  tribute,  how- 
erer,  is  quite  different  from  the  payments  made  annu- 
allr  to  Rome  by  the  kingdoms  which  were  held  to  be 
reodatocT  to  the  Roman  see — as  Naples,  Aragon,  Eng- 
Und  aoder  the  reign  of  John,  and  several  other  king- 
doms, at  least  for  a  time." — Chambers.  The  pope  baring 
aflned  a  considerable  diminution  of  his  own  revenue 
sine  the  revolution  of  1848,  an  effort  has  been  made  in 
Kmal  parts  of  Europe  to  revive  this  practice.  In  some 
coontries  it  has  been  very  snooessfully  carried  out,  and 
the  proceeds  have  been  among  the  chief  of  the  resources 
of  fins  IX,  as  be  has  steadfastly  refused  to  accept  any 
support  from  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  since  his  tem- 
poralities were  merged  in  it.  See  Thompson,  Papal 
Poxer  (N.  Y.  1877,  r2mo) ;  Kiddle,  liiH.  of  the  Papaty; 
Hefele,  ComdUa^ttch.  vol.  v ;  Kanke,  Hirl,  of  iht  Pa- 
focj  m  tlie  16tA  and  17M  Catwria,  i,  21, 87, 230 ;  Inett, 
affW.o/A'a9{ani(seelDdex).     (J.H.W.) 

Peter's  (St.)  Day  (June  29)  is  a  festival  observed 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Its  origin  has  been 
traced  back  to  the  3d  century.  In  348  Prudentins  men- 
tions that  the  pope  celebrated  the  Holy  Communion  in 
both  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's  churches  at  Rome  on  this 
feittval,  which  in  the  6th  century  was  observed  at  Con- 
autioople,  and  was  kept,  until  the  Reformation,  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  St.  Paul,  whose  conversion  was 
not  generally  commemorated  on  Jan.  25  until  the  I'ith 
centniy.  Cathedra  Sancti  Petri  is  a  commemoration 
virtually  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  but  its  title  is  the  Chair 
of  St.  Peter,  wherein  be  first  sat  at  Rome,  Jan.  18.  On 
Feb.  J2  his  chair  at  Antioch  is  commemorated. 

Peten,  Absalom,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Wentworth,  N.  H.,  Sept.  19, 1793,  and 
*«  educated  at  Dartmouth  College,  clasa  of  1816,  and 
l<ir  the  ministry  at  Princeton  Seminary,  class  of  1819. 
He  was  the  son  of  general  Absalom  Peters,  a  descendant 
(if  Vniliam,  of  Boston,  brother  of  the  noted  Hugh  Peters, 
la  1319  be  was  made  a  missionary  in  Northern  New  York, 
lat  in  the  following  year  became  pastor  of  the  First 
Chareh,  Bennington,  Vt.,  where  he  remained  until  Dec. 
li  Wii.  After  this  he  was  successively  secretary  of 
the  Home  Missionary  Society  until  1837,  and  editor  of 
Uk  Home  ilutiomiry  and  Pastor's  Journal;  and  in 
l'38  began  to  edit  the  American  Biblical  Repository. 
He  vai  professor  of  pastoral  theology  and  homiletics  in 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  from  1842 
tu  1844,  and  paator  of  the  First  Church,  WiUiamstown, 
MaoL,  fnmi  1844  to  1857.  Here  he  originated  and  ed- 
ited the  American  Eclectic  and  the  American  Journal 
'if  Edueation,  which  was  afterwards  merged  in  that  of 
I>t.  Henry  Barnard.  When  past  seventy  be  published 
>  vulame  of  poems.  He  died  at  New  York  May  18, 
llK8.  During  his  long  life  he  was  never  ill.  He  is  the 
•atha  of  ^  Plea  for  VolmUary  Societies: — SpriuUiag 
lit  aJf  Mode  of  Baptism,  etc : — Sermon  against  Horse- 
'<aag  (1822)  .—Sacred  Music  (1823)  —Colleges,  Relig- 
uu  /aitttattoM  (1851).— Drake,  Die*,  of  Amer.  Biog. 

IT. 

Peters,  Charles,  a  learned  English  divine,  was 
^n  in  Cornwall  near  the  close  of  the  17th  centur>',  and 
(aaliicated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  On  entering 
ato  onlefs  he  obtained  the  living  of  Boconoc.  In  1727 
it  na  made  rector  of  St.  Mabyn,  Cornwall,  where  he 
U,  at  a  vetT  advanced  age,  in  1777.  In  his  disserta- 
fnin  the  book  of  Job  he  displayed  a  deep  knowledge 
<(HeliRw,  and  great  power  of  argument  against  War- 
^Ba.    The  work,  which  is  valuable,  ia  entitled  A 


I 


critical  Dissertation  on  the  Book  of  Job,  Khertin  the  A  o 
count  ffiren  of  that  Book  by  the  Author  of  the  Divine  Le- 
gation of  Moses  demonstrated  [Warburton]  w  partial- 
larly  considered,  the  Antiquity  of  the  Book  tiindicated, 
the  great  Text  (xix,  25)  explititied,  and  a  future  State 
shown  to  have  been  the  popular  Belief  of  the  ancient  Jetcs 
(2d  ed.  corrected,  Lond.  1757,  8vo): — An  Appendix  to 
the  critical  Dissertation  on  the  Book  of  Job,  giving  a 
further  Account  of  the  Book  of  Ecdetiastes ;  to  vhich 
is  added  a  Reply  to  some  Notes  of  the  late  D — n  of  B — /, 
m  hi*  new  Edition  of  the  Divine  Legation,  voL  ii,  pt.  ii, 
by  the  .Author  of  the  Critical  Dissertation  (Lond.  1760). 
There  are  also  extant  Sermons,  published  from  his  MSS. 
by  his  nephew,  Jon.  Peters,  M.A.,  vicar  of  St.  Clement's, 
near  Truro,  Cornwall  (Lond.  1776, 8vo),    (J.  H.W.) 

Peters,  Hngb,  an  English  divine,  who  came  to 
this  country  in  the  colonial  days,  and  is  noted  both  as  a 
preacher  and  politician,  was  bom  at  Fowey,  Cornwall, 
Eng.,  in  1599.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1622;  then  entered 
the  ministry,  and  preached  successfully  at  St.  Sepul- 
chre's, London,  until  he  was  silenced  for  nonconformity, 
and  imprisoned.  As  soon  as  liberated  be  went  to  Rot- 
terdam, and  became  pastor  of  the  Independent  Church 
in  that  place.  In  1686  he  resigned  and  sailed  for  New 
England,  where  he  arrived  Oct.  6,  and  was  installed 
Dec.  21, 1636,  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Salem,  as  suc- 
cessor to  Roger  Williams,  whose  doctrines  he  disclaimed 
and  whose  adherents  he  excommmiicated.  He  was 
also  active  in  civil  and  mercantile  affairs,  suggesting 
coasting  and  foreign  voyages,  and  the  plan  of  the  fish- 
eries. In  March,  1688,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court  to  assist  in  collecting  and  revising  the  colo- 
nial laws,  and  having  been  chosen  to  "  represent  the 
sense  of  the  colony  upon  the  laws  of  excise  and  trade," 
he  sailed  for  England  Aug.  3,  1641.  He  became  in 
1643  a  preacher  in  the  Parliamentary  army,  in  which 
capacity  he  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Lyim  and  the 
capture  of  Bridgewater.  For  his  services  he  was  largely 
rewarded,  and  in  1658  was  one  of  the  committee  of 
legal  reform  appointed  by  Parliament.  In  1658  he  was 
chaplain  to  the  garrison  at  Dunkirk.  After  the  Res- 
toration Peters,  being  suspected  of  some  complicity 
with  the  death  of  the  king,  was  committed  to  the  Tow- 
er, and  indicted  for  high -treason  Oct.  13,  1660.  He 
was  convicted  and  executed  Oct.  16, 1660.  During  bis 
imprisonment  he  wrote  several  letters  of  advice  to  bis 
daughter,  subsequently  (1717)  published  iwder  the  title 
of  A  dying  Father's  Uut  Legacy  to  an  only  Child.  His 
private  character  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discus- 
sion both  in  England  and  America.  He  was  charged 
by  his  enemies  with  gross  immorality,  and  the  most 
bitter  epithets  were  applied  to  him  by  bishops  Burnet, 
Rennet,  and  others;  but  of  late  years  be  has  been  es- 
timated more  favorably.  He  published  also  God's  Do- 
ings and  Man's  Duty,  opened  in  a  Sermon  preached  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the 
Assembly  of  Divines  (1646)  i—Peters's  last  Report  of  the 
English  Wars,  occasioned  by  the  Importunity  of  a  Friend 
pressing  an  Answer  to  some  Queries  (1646): — A  Word 
for  the  A  rmy  and  Two  Words  for  the  Kingdom,  to  Clear 
the  One  aad  Cure  the  Other,  forced  in  much  Plainness 
and  Brevity  from  their  faitl\ful  Servant,  Hugh  Peters 
(1647):  —  A  Good  Work  for  a  Good  Magistrate,  or  a 
Short  Cut  to  a  Great  Quiet  (1661):— <Som«  Notes  of  a 
Sermon  preached  on  the  lAth  of  October,  1660,  in  the 
Prison  of  Newgate,  after  his  Condemnation  (1660).  See 
Sprague,  A  mtals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  70 ;  Drake,  Did, 
of  A  mer.  Biogr.  s.  v.    (J.H.W.) 

Peters,  Richard,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman  of  colonial  days,  was  bom  at  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  educated  as  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1735. 
His  services  were  soon  engaged  at  Christ's  Church,  for 
which  he  was  licensed  by  the  bishop  of  London.  He 
shortly  resigned,  and  then  held  an  important  Church 
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agency,  and  alan  became  aecreUry  to  a  aocoesrion  ofgnr- 
emors.  In  May,  1749,  he  became  a  member  of  the  pro- 
vincial council,  butui  1762  he  resigned  all  civil  offices  and 
was  made  one  of  the  mitiisten  of  the  L'nited  Church; 
was  afterwards  chosen  their  rector,  and  in  1764  went  to 
England  to  receive  his  license  in  due  form.  On  his 
return  he  resumed  his  duties.  He  resigned  in  1776,  and 
died  July  10, 1776.  He  published  a  Sermon  on  Educa- 
tion (1751).  See  Sprague,  Amuib  of  the  Amer,  Pul))ii, 
V,  m ;  Dorr,  ff irt.  ofth*  Christ,  Church,  voL  i.  (J.  H.  W.) 

Peters,  Samuel  Andre'vtr,  D.D.,  LUD.,  an  ec- 
centric Protestant  Episcopal  clergj'man,  was  bom  at 
Hebron,  Conn.,  Nov.  20,  173.5,  and  passed  A.B.  in  Yale, 
1767,  when  he  went  to  England  for  ordination.  He  re- 
turned in  1759,  and  in  1762  took  charge  of  the  Church 
at  Hebron,  where  he  continued  for  many  years.  Dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  being  a  Tory,  he  retired  first  to 
Boston,  and  soon  sailed  to  England,  as  his  imprudence 
and  loyalty  to  the  English  cause  made  him  very  ob- 
noxious. Of  course  his  royal  master  rewarded  his  fidel- 
ity by  a  pension  and  a  grant  of  confiscated  lands.  In 
1781  he  published  a  general  history  of  Connecticut, 
which  has  been  called  "  the  most  unscrupulous  and  ma- 
licious of  lying  narratives."  Its  narrations  are  inde- 
pendent of  time,  place,  and  probability.  In  1794  he 
was  chosen  bishop  of  Vermont,  but  he  was  never  con- 
secrated. Alter  being  struck  off  the  pension  roll  by 
William  Pitt,  be  returned  home  in  1805,  and  spent  his 
years  in  useless  petitions  to  Congress  for  lands  granted 
to  Jonathan  Carver,  the  Indian  traveller.  In  1817  he 
journeyed  westward,  and  in  1818  returned  to  New 
York,  where  he  lived  in  obscurity  and  poverty  until  bis 
death,  April  19,  1826.  He  is  the  "  Paraon  Peter"  of 
Trumbull's  M'FingaL  Petera  published,  A  Gtneral 
llittory  of  Connecticut,  by  a  Gentleman  of  the  Province 
(Lond.  1781)  -.—A  letter  on  the  Po$tibUity  of  Eternal 
Puni»hmentt,  etc  (ibid.  1785) : — and  The  History  ofjler. 
JIugh  Peters,  etc.  (ibid.  1807).  See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of 
the  Amer.  Pu^,v,  191.    (J.H.W.) 

Peters,  'William,  an  English  clergyman,  who 
flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  dis- 
tinguished himself  especially  as  a  painter.  He  was  a 
man  of  wit,  and  possessed  a  lively  imagination  and  great 
conversational  powers,  which  made  him  a  favorite. 
Having  a  passion  for  painting,  he  practiced  it  first  as 
an  amusement,  and,  by  associating  much  with  the  em- 
inent artists  of  the  time,  he  greatly  improved  his  man- 
ner, and  produced  many  beautiful  works  which  were 
greatly  admired.  He  painted  for  the  Shakespeare  (ial- 
lerr  scenes  from  that  author's  dramatic  works;  also  sev- 
eral pictures  for  Macklin's  Gallery,  as  the  Resurrection  of 
a  Pious  family ;  the  Guardian  A  ngels  and  the  Spirit  of 
a  Child;  the  Cherubs,  etc.,  all  of  which  were  very  pop- 
ular. He  executed  many  fancy  subjects  from  his  own 
imagination,  which  are  pleasingly  sentimental.  He 
was  much  patronized  by  the  nobility,  and  he  sometimes 
painted  subjects  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  just 
notions  of  propriety.  His  pictures  are  well  composed, 
and  his  coloring  rich  and  harmonious,  with  an  admira- 
ble impasto,  in  which  he  imitated  Keynolds.  Many  of 
his  works  were  engraved  by  Bartolozzi,  Thew,  Simon, 
Smith,  Marcuard,  and  others.  He  is  generally  called 
the  Rev.  W.  Peters.  The  duke  of  Rutland  was  his 
chief  patron,  and  presented  him  with  a  valuable  living. 
The  bishop  of  Lincoln  gave  him  a  prelwndal  stall  in  his 
cathedral.  He  died  in  1814.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist, 
of  the  Fine  A  lis,  ii,  684. 

Petersen.  Johann  Wilhelm,  a  German  writer 
noted  for  his  theological  studies,  and  his  heresies  in 
certain  branches  of  Christian  doctrine,  was  bom  July  1, 
1649,  at  Osnabrlick,  was  educated  at  Lubeck  in  the  pre- 
paratory branches,  and  studied  theology  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Giessen,  Rostock,  Lei|>sic,  Wittenberg,  and  Jena. 
He  then  lectured  for  a  while  at  Giessen,  preached  at  Lu- 
beck, and  finally  accepted  a  pmfessorship  at  the  univer- 
sity in  Roetock.    He  bad  written  a  poem  satirizing  the 


Jesuit*;  they  in  turn  had  made  it  so  uncomfortable  for 
him  at  Lubeck  that  he  went  to  Rostock,  but  also  here, 
and  at  Hanover  later,  they  followed  him  with  their  op- 
position and  invectives,  and  in  1G78  he  gladly  accept- 
ed the  superintendency  of  the  churches  at  Eutin.  In 
1688  he  became  superintendent  at  Lttneburg,  but  did 
not  remain  long,  as  differences  sprang  up  between  him 
and  the  pastors.  In  1692  he  was  deposed,  on  the  ground 
that  he  espoused  chiliastic  ideas.  He  now  purchased  a 
farm  near  Zerbst,  and  died  in  retirement,  Jan.  31, 1727. 
His  lost  years  were  spent  in  the  advocacy  of  chiliastico- 
pietisiic  opinions,  and  he  wrote  much  for  that  pnrpoiie. 
A  list  of  all  his  writings  is  given  in  his  aulobiogiaphr 
(1717).  This  book  is  valuable,  as  it  indicates  the 
sources  whence  the  pietism  of  Spener  and  Francke  drew 
its  strength.  We  must  not  be  understood,  however,  to 
say  that  Spener's  pietism  depended  on  Petersen,  but 
simply  that  Petersen  and  Spener  had  much  in  common, 
and  that  the  former,  by  his  influence  and  acceptance 
of  pietistic  views,  strengthened  .Spener's  hands.  Peter- 
sen seems  to  have  misapprehended  Spener,  and  to  have 
gone  farther  than  be.  Thus,  for  example,  Petenen. 
misunderstanding  Spener's  doctrine  concerning  "  better 
times  to  come"  [see  Eschatolooy;  8pR>'i!R],andthe 
realization  of  God's  kingdom  on  earth,  announced  the 
speedy  approach  of  the  millennial  reign,  and,  for  the 
sake  of  accommodation,  even  adopted  the  final  resto- 
ration theories  of  Origen  (q.  v.),  with  which  he  became 
acquainted,  as  he  tells  us,  in  the  writings  of  the  English 
fanatic  Jane  Leade  (q.  v.).  His  wife  adopted  these 
views  also,  and  became  a  propagator  of  this  heresy  and 
the  notion  of  a  universal  apocalastasis.  But  the  doc- 
trine, though  it  pleased  many  by  limiting  the  eternity 
of  punishment,  and  some  who  had  almost  strayed  from 
the  Church  beyond  hope  of  regaining  their  former  huld 
on  Christ  and  his  Church,  yet  met  with  almost  univer- 
sal rejection,  because  it  obliged  its  advocates  to  em- 
brace a  physical  process  of  redemption,  or  at  least  one 
which  was  not  brought  about  by  the  Word  of  Christ. 
A  train  of  thought  which  was  the  germ  of  the  Term- 
nislic  controversy  of  1698-1710  might  well  lead  farther. 
It  had  been  usual  so  to  identify  the  day  of  grace  with  the 
duration  of  earthly  life  as  to  allow  no  hope  beyond  it,  and 
also  to  regard  the  term  of  grace  as  unexpired  while  lile 
lasted.  Though  the  original  foundation  of  this  opinion 
was  a  serious  riew  of  the  importance  of  earthly  life,  it  was 
yet  capable  of  being  made  the  basis  of  that  levity  which 
would  delay  repentance  till  the  approach  of  death.  To 
put  a  stop  to  this  notion,  Bose,  with  whom  Rechenberg 
(q.  V.)  agreed,  upheld  the  tenet  that  there  ia,  even  in 
this  life,  a  peremptorj'  termination  of  grace.  "This  can- 
not depend  upon  so  extemal  a  matter  as  time,  but  upon 
the  inward  maturity  of  the  decision  for  or  against  ChrisL 
Grace  is  taken  from  those  who  have  repeatedly  refused 
it,  and  the  justification  formerly  pronounced  is  with- 
drawn. See,  however,  the  art,  Grace.  To  Petersen's 
adoption  of  a  millennium  and  a  universal  restoration,  he 
added,  thirdly,  faith  in  the  continuation  of  supeniatursl 
inspiration.  He  was  led  to  this  step  by  a  Miss  Itosa- 
munda  Juliana  Von  Amburg,  who  professed,  after  her 
seventh  year,  to  see  miraculous  visions,  especially  dur- 
ing prayer,  and  to  experience  extraordinarj'  diriiie  revJ 
elations.  Petersen  was  acquainted  with  her  after  1691, 
He  boasts  that  his  house  had  been  blessed  by  her  presi 
ence  as  the  house  of  Obed-Edom.  He  then  busied 
himself  with  the  matter,  and  composed  a  work  in  favtN 
of  the  lady,  in  which  he  sought  to  establish  the  divtiW 
character  of  her  revelations  against  all  doubt.  Besides 
Petersen  and  his  wife  also  claimed  to  be  themselves  m 
vored  with  such  illuminations  and  revelations,  and  ths 
not  unfrequently  entertained  their  superstitious  age  wil 
extraordinary  experiences  of  a  disorganized  and  infati 
ated  brain.  But  notwithstanding  all  his  peculiar  viem 
and  his  too  ready  credulity,  Petersen  must  be  pronouno< 
a  noble  and  pious  man.  He  wrote  many  hymns,  sots 
of  which  are  preser\ed  in  German  collections  to  this  daj 
Dippel  (q.v.)  and  Edelmann  joined  Petersen,  though  th^ 
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tSnei  from  hhn  much  on  doctrinal  points.  See  Hnrst's 
UasentMch,  Ck.  Huri.  mh  and  19M  Cent,  i,  159  sq. ;  Ha- 
srabacb.  Hut.  of  Doctrines,  ii,  370 ;  Dorner,  But.  of 
fntnttml  Tluohgy,  ii,  154 ;  Lebaubackreibung  (1719). 
J.H.W.) 

Petenano  (or  Preterazzano),  Simone,  an  Ital- 
im  painter,  was,  according  to  Lomazzo,  a  pupil  ofTitian, 
tad  Souriibed  at  Milan  in  1591,  where  he  executed  some 
noriu  for  the  cburchea,  both  in  oil  and  freeco.  Lanzi 
vn:  "-Oo  his  Pieta  in  S.  Fidela  he  inscribed  himself 
'Titiani  Diadpulus;'  and  his  close  imitation  seems  to 
is«finD  the  truth.  He  produced  several  works  in  fresco, 
;«rocularl}r  several  histories  of  St.  Paul  in  S.  Bamaba. 
He  there  seems  to  have  aimed  at  uniting  the  expres- 
nuL  the  fureshortening,  and  the  perspective  of  the  Hi- 
iiDcse  to  the  rich  coloring  of  Venetian  artists,  noble 
nffcs  if  thev  were  thoroughly  correct,  and  if  the  author 
had  been  as  excellent  in  fresco  as  in  oil  painting." 
Tbere  is  a  fine  picture  by  this  master  of  the  Asfunqjtion 
'f  Uk  Vir^  in  the  Chiesa  di  Brera.  See  Spooner, 
hiag.  HitU  of  the  Fine  Arts,  ii,  684. 

Pethach  Debabay  O^a^  nrs)  is  the  title  of 
la  excellent  Hebrew  grammar  written  in  rabbinic  char^ 
Kten  by  an  anonymous  Spanish  author,  the  firet  edition 
•i  which  appeared  at  Naples  in  1492,  and  not,  as  is 
/mtnlly  believed,  at  Pesaro  in  1507.  Another  edition, 
«iih  addiiioos,  appeared  at  Constantinople  in  1515,  and 
ik<  same,  with  corrections  by  Elias  Levita  (q.  v.),  at 
Venice  in  1M6.  Of  the  first  edition  of  this  valuable 
;nmnaa  only  two  copies,  one  at  the  Vatican  Library, 
sad  oae  at  Parnu,  are  extant.  The  Pelhach  Drbaray 
'.a*  been  edited  with  Ibn- Ezra's  Mognaim  (Venice, 
!.4£),  and  tt^ether  with  Haja  ben-Sherira's  work  on 
tnams,  Vil'S^bn  *,innB  (Consuntinople,  1515,  and 
■iva) :  and,  lastly,  with  Hoses  Kimchi's  (q.  v.)  gram- 
oaatical  work.  The  Journey  on  the  Paths  of  Knowledge, 
rrTTI  ^^333  -jinB.  See  De  Rossi,  Dizionario  »to- 
■im  Jigli  autori  Ebrei,  p.  362  (Germ,  transh  by  Ham- 
tuiger) :  Wolf,  Bibl.  Ilebr.  ii,  1412  sq,;  Steinschneider, 
bShtitgraphiachea  HatMuck,  p,  8,  No.  75  sq.  (Berlin, 

\</>).   (a  p.) 

PeUiabi'all  (Heb.  Pahachyah',  Pl^nns,  freed  of 
Jtlmtah;  Sept.  ^fSiita,  Ezra  x,  23;  ^tiroiaf,  Neh.  ix, 
J:  *aiata,  xi,  24;  *t3(iac,  1  Chron,  xxiv,  16),  The 
■ane  of  three  men. 

1.  The  bead  nf  the  nineteenth  course  in  David's  di- 
rision  of  the  pricato  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  16).    B.(3.  cir,  1020. 

2.  A  Levite,  who  put  away  an  idolatrous  wife  at  the 
•vmctioa  of  Ezra  (Ezra  x,  W),  and  joined  in  the  hymn 
tl  praise  and  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  ix, 
iu     RC  cir.  468. 

3.  A  Hebrew,  son  of  Heshezabeel,  of  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah.  who  acted  as  counsellor  of  Artaxerxes  in  matters 
JDacnninK  the  Jews  (Neh.  xi,  24).     B.C.  cir.  446, 

Pe'tbor  (Heb,  Petkor',  linD,  open^;  Sept.  *a- 
itroa ;  bat  in  Dent  xxiii,  6  Sept.  omits),  the  name  of 
>  [Jkc  in  Mesopotamia,  on  the  Euphrates,  the  native 
'  ■SCUT  of  Balaam,  to  which  Balak  sent  for  him  to 
"9e  and  curse  Israel  (Numb,  xxii,  5;  Deut.  xxiii,  5). 
I:  B  aupfwiaed  to  have  been  near  Tiphsah,  on  the  En- 
gfaales,  bat  this  is  altogether  uncertain.  See  Balaam. 
The  laoie  oecors  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  (q.  v.), 

Petlm'el  (Heb,  Pethiut',  bxinD,  stamp  or  engrav- 
■;  'fG^d;  bat  according  to  others,  i.  q.  3K4ni3,  J/e- 
<M',  L  e.yb£t  of  God;  Sept.  Ba^ovqX),  the  btber  of 
tte  pupbet  Joel  (Joel  i,  1).     &C.  ante  800. 

PetQliAnists,  those  who  adhered  to  the  party  of 
hrKuii,  ibe  Donatist  bishop  of  Carthage,  in  his  con- 
■lUM  with  St.  Augostine. 

Patit,  Samcel,  a  celebrated  French  scholar,  was 
hm  m.  Nianes  in  1594.  He  studied  at  Geneva  with 
■rk  HeeesB  that  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  ad- 
■■il  la  the  sacred  ministry.  Soon  after  he  was 
to  tbe  pCDfeaaofabip  of  theology,  and  of  Greek 


I 


and  Hebrew,  in  that  city.  He  died  in  1645.  He  was 
a  man  of  vast  and  profound  erudition.  He  published 
Varia  lediones  in  S.  Scripturam  (in  the  Crilid  Sac. 
voU  viii).  His  other  works  are,  Miscellnneornm  libri 
ix: — Eclogte  Chronologicm : — Diatribe  de  Jure,  Princi- 
pum  Edictit,  etc: — Diatribe  de  Diesidiorum  Causis, 
Effectiset  Remediit, 

Fetit-Didler,  Matthrw,  a  learned  French  prel- 
ate of  note,  was  bom  in  Lorraine  in  1659.  He  very 
early  in  life  entered  the  Order  of  tbe  Benedictines,  and 
later  became  abbot  of  Senones,  and  finally  bishop  of 
Hacia  (in  partibus  injldelium).  He  died  in  1728.  He 
is  the  author  of  several  valuable  works,  among  them, 
Traiti  theologique  sur  Vautorite  et  tinfaUtbiliti  de>  Popes 
(Avign.  1726,  sm.  8vo).  This  work,  asserting  the  infal- 
libility of  the  pope,  has  been  attacked  by  various  writ- 
era,  Romanist  as  well  as  Protestant,  especially  by  Leu- 
fant  at  tbe  end  of  his  Hist,  of  the  Council  of  Constance. 
He  also  published  several  critical,  historiod,  and  chro- 
nological dissertations  on  the  Scriptures  (1689-1728). 
His  brother,  Jean  Joseph,  who  was  a  Jesuit,  flourished 
from  1664  to  1756.  See  Darling,  Cyclop.  Sibliogr.  s.  v. : 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  Aulh.B.v.    ( J.  H.  W.) 

Petition,  according  to  Dr.  Watts,  is  the  fourth  part 
of  prayer,  and  includes  a  desire  of  deliverance  from  evil, 
and  a  request  of  good  things  to  be  bestowed.  On  both 
these  accounts  petitions  are  to  be  offered  up  to  God,  not 
only  for  ourselves,  but  for  our  fellow -creatures  also. 
This  part  of  prayer  is  frequently  called  intercession. 
See  Prayer. 

Petitot,  Jeak,  an  eminent  French  painter  in  en- 
amel, is  noted  especially  as  a  Huguenot  who  spumed 
all  cflbrts  for  his  conversion,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
personal  intercession  for  his  recall  to  Bomanism  on  the 
part  of  king  l»uis  XIV,  died  as  he  lived,  a  pious  Prot- 
estant. Petitot  was  the  son  of  a  sculptor  and  architect, 
and  was  bom  at  Geneva  in  1607.  Being  designed  for 
the  trade  of  a  jeweller,  he  was  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Bordier,  and  in  this  occupation  was  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  enamels  for  the  jewelry  business. 
He  was  so  successful  in  the  production  of  colors  that  he 
was  advised  by  Bordier  to  attempt  portraits.  They 
conjointly  made  several  trials,  and  though  they  still 
wanted  many  colors  which  they  knew  not  how  to  pre- 
pare for  the  fire,  their  attempts  bad  great  success.  After 
some  time  they  went  to  Italy,  where  they  consulted  the 
most  eminent  chemists,  and  made  considerable  progress 
in  their  art,  but  it  was  in  England,  whither  they  re- 
moved after  a  few  years,  that  they  perfected  iu  In 
London  they  became  acquainted  with  Sir  Theodore 
Mayem,  firat  physician  to  Charles  I,  and  an  intelligent 
chemist,  who  had  by  his  experiments  discovered  the 
principal  colore  proper  to  be  used  in  enamel,  and  the 
means  of  vitrifying  them,  so  that  they  surpassed  the 
boasted  enamelling  of  Venice  and  Limoges.  Petitot 
was  introduced  by  Mayem  to  the  king,  who  retained 
him  in  his  service  and  gave  him  apartments  in  White- 
hall. He  painted  the  portraits  of  Charles  and  the  royal 
family  several  times,  and  copied  many  pictures,  alter 
Vandyck,  which  are  considered  his  finest  works.  That 
painter  greatly  assisted  him  by  his  advice,  and  tbe 
king  frequently  went  to  see  him  paint.  On  the  death 
of  Charles,  Petitot  retired  to  France  with  the  exiled 
family.  He  was  greatly  noticed  by  Charles  II,  who  in- 
troduced him  to  Louis  XIV.  Louis  appointed  him  his 
painter  in  enamel,  and  granted  him  a  pension  and  apart- 
ments in  the  Louvre.  He  painted  the  French  king 
many  times,  and,  among  a  vast  number  of  portraits, 
those  of  the  queens  Anne  of  Austria  and  Maria  Theresa. 
He  also  occupied  himself  in  making  copies  from  the 
most  celebrated  pictures  of  Mignard  and  Lebrun.  Pe- 
titot, dreading  the  efiects  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  solicited  leave,  but  for  a  lung  time  in  vain, 
to  return  to  Geneva.  Finally  the  king,  determined  to 
save  his  painter,  employed  Bossuet  to  endeavor  to  con- 
vert him  to  Romanism ;  in  this  effort,  however,  that  elo- 
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quent  prelate  vaa  wholly  aosaccessful.  At  length  Louis 
permitted  him  to  depart,  aiid,  leaving  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren in  Paris,  Petitot  proceeded  to  his  native  place,  where 
he  was  goon  after  joined  by  his  family.  Arrived  now 
at  eighty  years  of  age,  he  was  sought  by  such  numbers 
of  friends  and  admirers  that  he  was  forced  to  remove 
from  Geneva,  and  retire  to  Vevay,  a  small  town  in  the 
canton  of  Vaud,  where  he  continued  to  labor  till  1691, 
in  which  year,  while  painting  a  portrait  of  his  wife,  he 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  apoplexy,  of  which  he  died.— 
KnglUh  Cyclop,  s.  v.  For  his  works  of  art,  see  Spooner, 
Biog.  l/itl.  of  the  Fiat  ArU,a.v. 

Petit-Pied,  ITicolaa  (1),  a  French  canonist,  was 
bom  ill  Paris  Dec.  24, 1627.  He  was  made  doctor  of 
the  Sorbonne  in  1658,  and  counsellor-clerk  in  the  Ch&- 
telet  in  1662.  He  was  provided  shortly  after  with  the 
curacy  of  Saint-Martial  in  Paris,  united  later  to  that  of 
Saint- Pierre-des-Arcis,  and  finally  became  undcr-choris- 
terand  canon  of  the  metropolitan  church.  In  1678,  hav- 
ing wished,  as  dean  of  the  counsellors,  to  preside  in  the 
Chatelet  in  the. absence  of  the  lieutenants,  he  found  a 
violent  opposition  among  the  lay-counsellors,  who  pre- 
tended that  the  clergy  had  not  the  riRht  to  preside  and 
to  dfcaniter.  Upon  the  complaint  of  Petit-Pied,  March 
17,  1682,  the  authorities  interposed  a  decree  which 
gained  for  bira  the  cause.  The  researches  which  he 
was  obliged  to  make  for  the  pursuit  of  this  affair  fur- 
nished him  the  occasion  for  composing  an  excellent 
Traili  du  droit  et  det  prirogatiret  det  eccletiattiguet 
dam  Fitdminutration  delajiulice  sfculiire  (Paris,  1705, 
4to).  See  Joum,  det  Savons,  1705;  Moreri,  Diet.  Hut. ; 
Vescripl,  Hist,  de  FEglite  de  Parii. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Bioff, 
Generate,  xxxix,  719. 

Petit-Pied,  Nicolas  (2),  a  French  theologian, 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  Paris  Aug.  4, 1665. 
Alter  having  finished  with  distinction  his  ecclesiastical 
studies,  he  was  received  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1692, 
and  his  reputation  caused  him  to  be  chosen  in  1701  to 
teach  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  that  celebrated  schooL 
Having  signed,  July  20,  1702,  with  thirty-nine  other 
doctors,  the  famous  Cat  de  contcience,  which  was  con- 
demned at  Rome  Feb.  15,  1703,  he  would  not  retract, 
and  was  therefore  exiled  to  Beaune  and  deprived  of 
his  pidpiu  He  hastened  to  join  in  Holland  his  friend 
Quesnel,  and  remained  in  that  country  until  1718,  pro- 
ducing each  year,  for  the  support  of  Jansenism,  new 
articles  upon  the  formular}',  upon  respectful  silence,  and 
upon  other  analogous  matters  now  forgotten.  The  bull 
UniyenUui  found  in  him  a  formidable  adversary:  he 
fought  it  in  pamphlets,  in  memoirs,  and  in  more  ex- 
tended works.  Un  his  return  to  France,  Petit-Pied 
passed  some  time  at  Troyes,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Paris,  where,  June  1  and  6, 1719,  the  faculty  of  theology 
and  the  Sorbonne  established  him  again  in  his  rights  as 
doctor.  On  the  15th  of  the  same  month  he  was  again 
exiled,  and  on  the  21st  a  lettrt  de  cachet  ordered  the 
cancelling  of  the  conclusion  of  the  faculty  in  his  favor. 
Petit-Pied  had  established  bis  home  and  a  new  kind  of 
Protestant  Church  in  the  village  of  Asniires,  near  Paris. 
There  he  mode  a  trial  of  the  regulations  and  all  the  lit- 
urgy practiced  by  the  Jansenists  in  Holland.  Renown 
published  astonishing  things  of  him ;  people  hastened 
there  in  crowds  from  the  capital,  and  Asniires  soon  be- 
came another  Charentoik  Petit-Pied  showed  himself 
from  that  time  a  more  obstinate  appellant.  M.  de  Lor- 
raine, bishop  of  Bayeux,  selected  him  shortly  after  for 
bis  theologian,  but  on  the  death  of  that  prelate,  June  9, 
1728,  he  retired  again  to  Holland,  whence  he  returned 
oiUy  in  1734.  His  zeal  for  Jansenism  and  the  fertility 
of  his  pen  were  not  inconsistent  in  this  new  exile ;  but 
from  his  retuni  to  Paris  he  led  a  more  tranquil  life,  and 
contented  himself  with  composing  several  works  to  de- 
fend the  missal  given  to  his  diiHXsse  by  Bossuot,  bishop 
of  Troyes.  Petit-Pied  died  in  Paris  Jan.  7, 1747.  The 
list  of  all  his  works  would  be  loo  long ;  Moreri  mentions 
eighty-one.     We  quote  of  his  worlis,  Examen  Iheulv- 


gique  de  Fiattruction  pattorak  approuvee  dant  rtutem- 
blee  du  clergi  .  , .  pour  Facceplation  de  la  buUe  (Paris, 
1713,  3  vols.  12mo) : — Examen  detfauttetit  nir  le  eulte 
Chinoit  avancietpar  le  P.  Jouvency  (ibid.  1714, 12iDo) : 
— and  Lellret  touchant  la  matiire  de  Future,  par  rap- 
port aux  contrait  det  rentes  rachetaUes  des  deux  cotet 
(Lille,  1731,  4to).  Ue  also  labored  upon  the  work  of 
Legros,  Dogma  Ecdesia  circa  tuuram  expotitum  et  rtn- 
dicatum  (Utrecht,  1731, 4to).  Sarcastic  in  his  works, 
Petit-Pied  was  of  a  mild,  sociable  character.  See  Diet, 
hist,  det  A  uteurs  Ecclis.  ToL  iii ;  Journal  de  Dortastne, 
Calendrier  eccUsiasligue  (ibid.  1757, 12mo);  Nour.  ecde*. 
passim ;  Moreri,  Diet.  Iliit.— Hotter,  Noun.  Biog.  Gene- 
rale,  xxxix,  719. 

Petosiris  (Ilfrdmpic),  an  Egyptian  priest  and  as- 
trologer, who  is  generally  named  along  with  Necliepsice, 
an  Egyptian  king.  The  two  are  said  to  be  the  found- 
ers of  astrology,  and  of  the  art  of  casting  nativities. 
Suidas  states  that  Petosiris  wrote  on  the  right  mode 
of  worshipping  the  gods,  astrological  maxims,  im  rim 
upiov  /}i/iXiW  (which  are  often  referred  to  in  con- 
nection with  astrology),  and  a  work  on  the  Egyptian 
mysteries.  But  we  may  infer  from  a  statement  made 
by  Vetius  Valens,  of  which  the  substance  is  given  by 
Marsham  (Canon  Chromcut  [ed.  Lips.  1676],  p.  479). 
that  Suidas  assigns  to  I'etosiris  what  others  attributed 
partly  to  him  and  partly  to  Nechepsos.  Fur  his  'Opya- 
vov  Aarpuvopucov,  or  ^Cq^ov  oiKriviaKri,  containing 
astrological  principles  for  predicting  the  event  of  dis- 
eases, and  for  his  other  writings,  Fahricius  {Gibl.  Grtrr. 
iv,  160)  nwy  be  consulted.  To  the  list  given  by  him 
may  be  added  a  translation  into  Latin  by  Bctle  of  the 
astrological  letter  of  I'etosiris  to  Kechepsos,  entitle^) 
De  Dirinalione  Mortis  et  Vita  (Bed.  Opera  [ed.  CoL 
Agripp.  1612],  ii,  233,  234).  His  name,  as  connected 
with  astrology,  was  in  high  repute  early  in  Greece,  and 
in  Rome  in  her  degenerate  days.  This  we  learn  from 
the  praises  bestowed  on  him  by  Manetho  (v,  10),  who, 
indeed,  in  the  prologue  to  the  first  and  fifth  books  of 
his  Apoteletmatica,  professes  only  to  expand  in  Circek 
the  prose  rules  of  Petosiris  and  Nechepsos  ("  dirini  ill) 
viri  atque  omni  admiratione  digiii"),  and  from  the  refer- 
ences of  Pliny  {Bist.  Nat,  i,  23 ;  vii,  49).  But  the  best 
proof  is  the  fact  that,  like  our  own  Lilly,  Petosiris  becam« 
the  common  name  for  an  astrologer,  as  we  find  in  Ari» 
tophanes,  quoted  by  Athenteus  (iii,  114,  c)  in  the  forty- 
sixth  epigram  of  Lucilius  (Jacobs,  AnIhoL  Greec-  iii, 
38),  whence  we  learn  the  quantity,  and  in  Juvenal  {v\ 
580),  Marsham  has  a  full  dissertation  on  Kechepso; 
and  Petosiris  in  the  work  above  quoted  (p.  474—481).— 
Smith,  Diet.  ofGr,  and  Bom,  Biog.  and  MgthoL  iii,  213 

Petra  (in  the  earlier  Greek  writers  ilirpa  or  >/  Tlk 
Tf>a,  but  in  the  later  a\  Hirpai)  was  the  capital  of  th« 
Nabathaean  Arabs  in  the  land  of  Edom,  and  seems  u 
have  given  name  to  the  kingdom  and  region  of  A  rxibit 
Pelraa.  As  there  is  mention  in  the  Old  Testament  of 
a  stronghold  which  successively  belonged  to  the  Amor 
ites  (Judg.  i,  36),  the  Kdomites  (2  Kings  xiv,  7),  an< 
the  Moabites  (Isa,  xvi,  1 ;  comp,  in  Heb.  ch.  xlii,  II) 
and  bore  in  Hebrew  the  name  of  7^0,  •S'e^i;,  which  ha 
the  same  meaning  as  Peira  in  Greek,  viz.  "a  rock,' 
that  circumstance  has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  thi 
Petra  of  the  Nabathsans  had  been  the  Sela  of  dlora 
See  Ske-ah.  This  latter  name  seems,  however,  to  hav-i 
passed  away  with  the  Hebrew  rule  over  Edom,  for  m 
further  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found ;  although  it  is  stil 
called  Sela  by  Isaiah  (xvi,  1).  These  are  all  the  certaii 
notices  of  the  place  in  Scripture.  A  rci  is  said  by  Jose 
phus  to  have  been  a  name  of  Petra  (^Ant,  iv,  4,  7)  ;  l>u 
probably  we  should  read  'Apxiiit  for  'Apxl)  (yet  se 
Amer.  Bib.  Rep.  for  1833,  p.  536,  note).     See  Arkiti 

1.  History. — The  earliest  notice  of  this  place  unde 
the  name  Petra  by  the  Greek  writers  is  connected  ^v^tl 
the  fact  that  Antigonus,  one  of  Alexander's  succoasori 
sent  two  expeditious  against  the  Nabathoians  in  Peti 
(Diodi  Sic.  xix,  94-98).    The  first  of  these,  commonUe 
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by  Atheiwas,  and  the  second  by  Demetrius,  changed  the 
fatbits  of  the  Nabathseans,  who  had  hitherto  been  essen- 
liillv  nomatlic,  and  led  them  to  engage  in  commerce. 
In  lUn  way,  during  the  following  centuries,  they  grew  up 
iaio  the  kingdom  of  Arabia  Petnen,  occupying  very 
nearly  the  same  territory  which  was  comprised  within  the 
limits  uf  ancient  Edom.  In  the  first  expedition,  Athe- 
[  sus  took  the  city  by  surprise  while  the  men  were  absent 
•t  a  neighboring  mart  or  fair,  and  carried  off  a  large  lx)oty 
■if  silrer  and  merchandise.  But  the  Nabathssans  quickly 
fursued  him  (o  the  number  of  8000  men,  and,  falling 
uaoD  his  camp  by  night,  destroyed  the  greater  part  of 
lb  army.  Of  the  second  expedition,  under  the  com. 
iduhI  of  Demetrius,  the  Nabathaeaiis  had  previous  in- 
t^iligeocc;  cod  prepared  themselves  for  an  attack  by 
ilrifiog  their  tlocks  into  the  deserts,  and  placing  their 
wrslih  under  the  protection  of  n  strong  garrison  in  Pe- 
rn: to  which,  according  to  Diodorus,  there  was  but  a 
tingle  approach,  and  that  made  by  hand.  In  this  way 
I'atr  sumeded  in  baffling  the  whole  design  of  Deme- 
l-i:is.  For  points  of  history  not  immediately  connected 
aiih  the  city,  see  Edomitiiis;  N.\batii.<gans,  Strabo, 
Kriting  of  the  Xabathscans  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
ibiu  describes  their  capital:  "The  metropolis  of  the 
Nsbathsans  is  Petra,  so  called ;  for  it  lies  in  a  place  in 
"tber  respects  plain  and  level,  but  shut  in  by  rocks 
rimd  about,  yet  w^ithin  having  copious  fountains  for 
ihe  supply  of  water  and  the  irrigation  of  gardens.  Be- 
;  <>nd  the  enclosure  the  legion  is  mostly  a  desert,  es))e- 
cially  towards  Judaea"  (_Geog.  xvi,  p.  906).  At  this 
lime  the  town  had  become  a  place  of  transit  for  the  pro- 
liwtioDs  of  the  East,  and  was  much  resorted  to  by  fur- 
ii,!ne«»  (Diod.  Sic.  xix,  95;  Strabo,  I.  c).  Pliny  more 
liciinitely  describes  Petra  as  situated  in  a  valley  less 
than  two  miles  (Roman)  in  amplitude,  surrounded  by 
iiiaoessible  mountains,  with  a  stream  flowing  through 
ii  {Hilt.  Nal,  vi,  28).  About  the  same  period  it  is  often 
nimed  by  Joaephus  as  the  capital  of  Arabia  Petnea 
I  H'ar,  i,  6,  2 ;  13,  8 ;  etc.).  Petra  was  situated  in  the 
cMem  part  of  Arabia  Petnea,  in  the  district  called  un- 
iWr  the  Christian  emperors  of  Rome  Palaestina  Tcrtia 
( !>/.  Rom.  Itin.  p.  74,  e<L  Wessel ;  Malala,  Chronogr.  xvi, 
MO,  ed.  Bonn).  According  to  the  division  of  the  an- 
neot  geographers,  it  lay  in  the  northern  district,  Geba- 
Iok;  while  the  mmlem  ones  place  it  in  the  southern 
pniaa,  Esh-Sherah,  the  Mount  Seir  of  the  Bible.  Pe- 
■n  was  subdued  by  A.  Cornelius  Palma,  a  lieutenant  of 
Trajan  (Dion  Cass,  bcviii,  14),  Hadrian  seems  to  have 
b»iuwed  on  it  some  advantage,  which  led  the  inhabit- 
ania  to  give  his  name  to  the  ciiy  upon  coins ;  several 
•if  iheae  are  still  extant  (Mionnet,  Med.  A  niiguet,  v,  587 ; 
£ekbel,  Dodr.  A'lim.  ii,  503).  It  remained  under  the 
l^xnaa  dominion  «  eonnderable  period,  as  we  hear  of  the 
[•fmnce  of  Arabia  being  enlarged  by  Septimius  Seve- 
na,  A.U.  195  (ibid.  Ixxv,  1,2;  Eutrop.  viii,  18),  It  must 
litre  been  during  this  period  that  those  temples  and 


mausoleums  were  made,  the  remains  of  which  still  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  traveller:  for.  though  the  predomi- 
nant style  of  architecture  is  Egyptian,  it  is  mixed  with 
florid  and  overloaded  Koman-Ureek  specimens,  which 
are  but  slightly  modified  by  the  native  artists.  In  the 
4th  centuiy  Petra  is  several  times  mentioned  by  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome ;  and  in  the  Greek  ecclesiastical  Notitiae 
of  the  dth  and  6th  centuries  it  appears  as  the  metropoli- 
tan see  of  the  third  Palestine  (Keland,  PalatI,  p.  215, 
217);  the  last  named  of  the  bUhops  is  Theotlorus,  who 
was  present  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  536 
(Orient  Chritl.  iii,  725).  From  that  time  not  the  slight- 
est notice  of  Petra  is  to  be  found  in  any  quarter;  and  as 
no  trace  of  it  as  an  inhabited  site  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Arabian  writers,  the  probability  seems  to  be  that  it  was 
destroyed  in  some  unrecorded  incursion  of  the  desert 
hordes,  and  was  afterwards  left  unpeopled.  It  is  true 
that  Petra  occurs  in  the  writers  of  the  aera  of  the  Cru- 
sades ;  but  they  applied  this  name  to  Kerak,  and  thus 
introduced  a  confusion  as  to  the  true  Petra  which  is  not 
even  now  entirely  removed.  It  was  not  until  the  re- 
ports concerning  the  wonderful  remains  in  Wady  Mum 
had  been  verified  by  Biirckhardt  that  the  latter  travel- 
ler first  ventured  to  assume  the  identity  of  the  site  with 
that  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Arabia  Petnea.  He  ex- 
'  presses  this  opinion  in  a  letter  dated  at  Cairo,  Sept.  12, 
,  1812,  published  in  1819,  in  the  preface  to  his  TrattU  in 
'  Nubia ;  but  before  its  appearance  the  eminent  geogra- 
pher Carl  Kitter  had  suggested  the  same  conclusion  on 
\  the  strength  of  Seetzen's  intimations  (Erdkunde,  ii,  217). 
\  Burckhardt's  view  was  more  amply  developed  in  his 
Tracth  iu  Syria,  p.  431,  published  in  1822,  and  received 
the  high  sanction  of  his  e<litor,  Col,  Lrake,  who  pro- 
duces in  support  of  it  all  the  arguments  which  have 
since  been  relied  upon,  namely,  the  agreement  of  the 
ancient  descriptions  with  this  site,  and  their  inapplica- 
bility to  Kerak ;  the  coincidence  of  the  ancient  specifi- 
cations of  the  distances  of  Petra  from  the  Elaniiic  gulf 
and  from  the  Dead  Sea,  which  all  point  to  Wady  tli'isa, 
and  not  to  Kerak ;  that  Josephiis,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome 
'  testify  that  the  Mount  Hor  where  Aaron  died  was  iu 
the  vicinity  of  Petra;  and  that  to  this  day  the  moun- 
,  tain  which  tradition  and  circumstances  point  out  as  the 
I  same  sdll  rears  its  lonely  head  above  the  vale  of  Wady 
I  Mfisa,  while  in  all  the  district  of  Kerak  there  is  not  a 
single  mountain  which  could  in  itself  be  regarded  as 
Mount  Hor;  and  even  if  there  were,  its  position  would 
be  incompatible  with  the  recorde<l  journeyings  of  the 
Israelites  (Leake's  Preface  to  Burckhardt's  Trmielt  in 
St/ria,  p.  vii-ix;  Kobinson's  PaUttioe,  ii,  576-579, 
658-659). 

2.  Description  of  the  pretent  Site. — The  ruined  city 
lies  in  a  narrow  valley,  surrounded  by  lofty  and,  for 
the  most  part,  perfectly  precipitous  mountains.  Those 
which  form  its  southern  limit  are  not  so  steep  as  to  be 
impassable;  and  it  is  over  these,  or  rather  through 
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them,  along  an  abrupt  and  difficult  ra^Hne,  that 
travellers  from  Sinai  or  Egj'pt  usually  wind 
their  laborious  way  into  the  scene  of  magnifi- 
cent desolation.  The  ancient  and  more  inter- 
esting entrance  is  on  the  eastern  side,  through 
the  deep  narrow  gorge  called  the  Sit.  It  is  not 
easy  to  determine  the  precise  limits  of  the  an- 
cient city,  though  the  precipitous  mountains 
by  which  the  site  is  encompassed  mark  with 
perfect  distinctness  the  boundaries  beyond 
which  it  never  could  have  extended.  These 
natural  barriers  seem  to  have  constituted  the 
real  limits  of  the  city;  and  they  give  an  extent 
of  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  nearly  from 
north  to  south,  by  a  variable  breadth  of  about 
half  a  mile.  Several  spurs  from  the  surround- 
ing mountains  encroach  upon  this  area;  but, 
with  inconsiderable  exceptions,  the  whole  is  fit 
for  building  on.  The  sides  of  the  valley  are 
walled  up  by  perpendicular  rocks  from  four 
hundred  to  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  high. 
The  northern  and  southern  barriers  are  neither 
so  lofty  nor  so  steep,  and  they  both  admit  of 
the  passage  of  camels.  A  great  many  small 
recesses  or  side  valleys  open  into  the  principal 
one,  thus  enlarging  as  well  as  varying  almost 
infinitely  the  outline.  With  only  one  or  two 
exceptions,  however,  they  have  no  outlet,  but 
come  to  a  speedy  and  abrupt  termination  among 
the  overhanging  cliffs,  as  precipitous  as  the 
natural  bulwark  that  bounds  the  principal  val- 
ley. Including  these  irregularities,  the  whole 
circumference  of  Petra  may  be  four  miles  or 
more.  The  length  of  this  irregular  outline, 
though  it  gives  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
area  within  its  embrace,  is  perhaps  the  best 
measure  of  the  extent  of  the  excavations. 

The  valley  of  Wady  MAsa,  which  leads  to  the 
ruins,  in  a  general  westerly  direction,  is  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  broad  at  its  entrance, 
and  is  shut  in  by  cliffs  of  red  sandstone,  which 
gradually  increase  from  a  height  of  forty  or 
fifty  feet  to  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet.  The  valley  gradually  contracts  till  at  one 
spot  it  becomes  only  twelve  feet  broad,  and  is  so  over- 
lapped by  the  perpendicular  cliffs  that  the  light  of  day 
is  almost  excluded.  This  is  the  ravine  or  Sik  of  Wady 
MAsa,  which  extends,  with  many  windings,  for  a  good 
English  mile.  This  valley  contains  a  wouilerful  necrop- 
olis hewn  in  the  rocky  walls.  The  tombs,  which  adjoin 
or  surmount  one  another,  exhibit  now  a  front  with  six 
Ionic  columns,  now  with  four  slender  pyramids,  and  by 
their  mixture  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Oriental  architect- 
ure remind  the  spectator  of  the  remains  found  in  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat  near  Jerusalem.  The  entrance 
of  the  ravine  is  spannc<l  by  a  bold  arch,  perhaps  a  tri- 
umphal one,  with  finely  sculptured  niches  evidently  in- 
tended for  statues.  This,  like  the  other  remains  of 
this  extraordinary  spot,  is  ascribed  by  the  natives  either 
to  the  Pharaohs  or  to  the  Jins,  i.  e.  evil  geniL  .\Iong 
the  bottom  of  the  valley,  in  which  it  almost  vanishes, 
winds  the  stream.  In  ancient  times  its  bed  seems  to 
have  been  paved ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been,  in  many 
places  at  least,  covered  in,  so  that  the  street  passed 
above  it.  In  other  wider  portions  of  the  ravine,  espe- 
cially where  it  opens  out  into  the  city,  it  was  spanned 
by  frequent  bridges,  its  sides  strengthened  with  stone 
walls  or  quays,  and  numerous  small  canals  derived  from 
it  supplied  the  inhabitants  with  water.  But  now  its 
banks  are  overspread  with  hyacinths,  oleanders,  and 
other  shrubs,  and  the  upper  portions  of  it  are  overshad- 
owed by  lofty  trees. 

Opposite  the  termination  of  the  Sik,  or  narrow  part 
of  the  ravine,  just  where  it  turns  at  its  junction  with  a 
second  ravine-like  but  broader  valley,  stands  the  chief 
attraction  of  the  whole  place,  the  finest  monument  in 
fact  in  all  Syria,    This  is  the  Khuziuk — well  preserved. 


The  "Kliuzneh"  in  Peira.    (F.om  a  photograph  by  the  edliur.j 


considering  its  age  and  site,  and  still  exhibiting  its  del- 
icate chiselled  work,  and  all  the  freshness  and  beauty  of 
its  coloring.  Like  all  the  other  wonders  of  the  place,  it 
is  carved  out  of  the  face  of  the  perpendicular  cliff,  which 
here  rises  about  150  feet  high.  It  has  two  rows  of  six 
columns  over  one  another  (one  of  the  lower  ones  has 
fallen),  with  statues  between,  surmounted  by  capitals 
and  a  sculptured  pediment,  the  latter  divided  by  a  Utile 
round  temple  crowned  with  an  urn.  The  Arabs  imagine 
that  this  urn  contained  treasure  {thuznek,  hence  the  name 
of  the  entire  structure),  which  they  ascribe  to  Pharaoh. 
The  interior  does  not  correspond  with  the  magnificence 
of  the  fa9ade,  being  a  plain,  lofty  hall,  with  a  chamlier 
adjoining  each  of  its  three  sides.  It  was  either  a  mau- 
soleum or,  more  probably,  a  temple. 

From  this  spot  the  cliffs  on  both  sides  of  the  valley 
are  pierced  with  numerous  excavations,  the  chambers 
of  which  are  usually  small,  though  the  fronts  are  occa- 
sionally of  some  size  and  magnificence ;  scarcely  two, 
however,  are  exactly  alike.  After  a  gentle  curve  the 
valley  expands  still  more,  and  here  on  its  left  side  lies 
the  theatre,  entirely  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  Its  diame- 
ter at  the  bottom  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  and  it 
has  thirty-three  rows  of  seats,  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing three  thousand  spectators.  Strangely  enough,  it  is 
entirely  surrounded  by  tombs.  One  of  the  more  north- 
erly of  these  is  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Q.  Preefectiis 
Florentinus,  probably  the  governor  of  Arabia  Petrasa 
under  Hadrian  or  Antoninus  Pius.  Another  has  a 
Greek  inscription  not  yet  deciphered.  Travellers  are 
agreed  that  these  excavations,  some  of  the  most  strik- 
ing of  which  are  in  the  cliff  directly  opposite  the  thea- 
tre, were  mostly  tombs,  though  some  think  they  may 
originally  have  served  as  dwellings.     Indeed  several 
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-r  ihco  hire  locali  sank  in  the  floor  is  if  for  bnrial- 
placei.  A  few  were  doubiless  temples  for  the  worship 
<i  Bui,  but  subeequently  converted  into  Christian 
chinches.    They  extend  all  along  the  eastern  cliffs. 


The  Theatre  at  Petra. 

Proceeding  still  down  the  stream,  at  aboat  one  hun- 
<lml  and  fifty  paces  from  the  theatre  the  AxtSi  expand 
npiilly,  and  soon  recede  so  far  as  to  give  place  to  a 
jiiiii  abuat  a  mile  square,  surrounded  by  gentle  emi- 
Cracea.  The  brook,  which  now  turns  again  to  the  west, 
oav«nes  the  middle  of  this  plain  till  it  reaches  a  ledge 
•/tandatoae  cliffs,  through  which  it  pierces,  and  is  lost 
s  the  sands  of  the  Arabah.  This  little  plain  was  the 
me  of  the  city  of  Petra,  and  it  is  still  covered  with  heaps 
'i  hewn  stones,  traces  of  paved  streets,  and  foundations 
«f  bouKS. 

The  chief  pablic  buildings  occapied  the  banks  of  the 
fivfr  and  the  high  ground,  especially  on  the  south,  as 
fhnr  ruins  sufficiently  show.  One  sumptuous  edifice 
mnains  standing,  though  in  an  imperfect  and  dilapi- 
<:at<d  state.  It  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  near 
tlx  western  side  of  the  valley,  and  seems  to  have  been 
i  ralace  rather  than  a  temple.  It  is  called  Katr  Farun, 
f  Pharaoh's  palace,  and  is  thirty-four  paces  square. 
The  wails  are  nearly  entire,  and  on  the  eastern  side 
iWt  lie  Mill  surmounted  by  a  handsome  cornice.  The 
bin.  which  looks  towards  the  north,  was  ornamented 
nih  a  row  of  columns,  four  of  which  are  standing.  An 
fta  (nazza  behind  the  coloniuule  extended  the  whole 
^ragih  of  the  building.  In  the  rear  of  tliis  piazza  are 
i^ice  apartments,  the  principal  of  which  is  entered  under 
I  wbte  arch,  apparently  thirty-five  or  forty  feet  high. 
It  a  an  imponng  ruin,  though  not  of  the  purest  style  of 
■rcbitecture,  and  is  the  more  striking  as  being  the  only 
(nf<r  editice  now  standing  in  Petra. 

A  fittle  east  of  this,  and  in  a  range  with  some  of  the 
Bat  beautiful  excavations  in  the  mountain  on  the  east 
■iie  d  the  valley,  are  the  remains  of  what  appears  to 
iUTe  been  another  triumphal  arch.  Under  it  were 
Uun  passages,  and  a  number  of  pedestals  of  columns, 
It  wdl  as  other  fragmenta,  would  lead  to  the  belief  that 
1  iBsgnificent  colonnade  was  connected  with  it.  In  the 
aae  vicinity  are  the  abutments  of  a  massive  bridge. 

On  an  eminence  south  of  this  is  a  single  column 
(«'  sceaely  i»Iled  Zab  Farun,  L  e.  hasta  virilis  Pharu- 
•ni>)  conneeted  with  the  foundation  walls  of  a  temple, 
^iatt  pillars  lie  aeattered  around  in  broken  fragments, 
•saeMTtbem  five  feet  in  diameter.  Twelve  of  these, 
*hMs  pedestal*  still  remain  in  their  places,  adorned 
<<ther  side  of  this  stately  edifice.  There  were  also 
im  colnmtts  in  front  and  six  in  the  rear  of  the  tern- 
He.  Tbey  are  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  Dr.  Olin 
■oaCnl  thirty-eeven  massive  frusta  of  which  one  of 
I    As  was  composed. 

SdD  farther  sonth  are  other  piles  of  ruins — columns 
I  ■tirwn  atones — parts,  no  doubt,  of  important  public 
'.  ^ASsp.  The  same  traveller  counted  not  less  than 
^stwo  ihnilar  heaps  of  ruins,  having  columns  and 
.'  hfaeata  of  columns  intermingled  with  blocks  of 
i^   Itaa,  IB  this  part  of  the  site  of  ancient  Petra.     They 

I  Mote  the  great  wealth  and  magnificence  of  this  an- 
te capital,  as  well  as  its  nnparalleled  calamities. 


These  sumptuous  edifices  occupied  what  may  be  called 
the  central  parts  of  Petra.  A  large  surface  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  is  covered  with  substructions, 
which  probably  belonged  to  private  habitations.  An 
extensive  region  still  &rther  north  retains  no  vestiges 
of  the  boildings  which  once  covered  it.  Public  wealth 
was  lavished  on  palaces  and  temples,  while  the  houses 
of  the  common  people  were  slightly  and  meanly  bnilt, 
of  such  materials  as  a  few  years,  or  at  most  a  few  cen- 
turies, were  sufficient  to  dissolve. 

The  acropolis  is  thought  to  have  occupied  nn  iso- 
lated hill  on  the  west.  The  whole  ascent  of  the  hills 
on  the  south,  np  which  the  toilsome  passage-way  out  of 
this  museum  of  wonders  winds,  is  elaborately'pierced 
with  tombs,  temples,  or  dwellings.  At  the  north-west 
extremity  of  the  cliff  surrounding  the  plain  is  the  Deii' 
or  cloister,  the  second  most  remarkable  sculpture  of 
the  entire  place,  hewn  likewise  out  of  the  face  of  the 
rock.  A  ravine  somewhat  like  the  Sfk,  with  many 
windings,  leads  to  the  base,  and  the  approach  up  to  it 
is  in  places  by  a  path  five  or  six  feet  broad,  cut  with 
immense  labor  in  the  precipitous  rock.  Its  ta<^e  is 
larger  than  that  of  the  Khuzneh ;  but,  as  in  that  build- 
ing (if  such  we  may  call  it),  the  interior  does  not  cor- 
respond, being  merely  a  large  square  chamber,  with  a 
recess  resembling  the  niche  for  the  altar  in  Greek  ec- 
clesiastical architecture,  and  bearing  evident  signs  of 
having  been  converted  fh>m  a  heathen  into  a  Christian 
temple.  The  cliffs  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  basin, 
which  here  extends  up  a  considerable  valley,  are  in 
like  manner  cut  into  temples,  tombs,  or  other  archi- 
tectural forms  of  great  variety. 

Labordo  and  Linant  also  thought  that  they  traced 
the  outline  of  a  nanmachia  or  theatre  for  sea-fights, 
which  would  be  flooded  from  cisterns  in  which  the 
water  of  the  torrents  in  the  wet  season  had  been  re- 
served— a  remarkable  proof,  if  the  hypothesis  be  cor- 
rect, of  the  copiousness  of  the  water-supply,  if  properly 
husbanded,  and  ji  confirmation  of  what  we  are  told  of 
the  exuberant  fertility  of  the  region,  and  its  contrast 
to  the  barren  Arabah  on  its  immediate  west  (Robinson, 
ii,  169).  Stanley  (.Syr.  and  Pal.  p.  95)  leaves  little 
doubt  that  Petra  was  the  seat  of  a  primeval  sanctuary, 
which  he  fixes  at  the  spot  now  called  the  "  Deir"  or 
"Convent,"  and  with  which  fact  the  choice  of  the  site 
of  Aaron's  tomb  may,  he  thinks,  have  been  connected 
(p.  96).  As  regards  the  question  of  its  identity  with 
Kadesh,  see  Kaoesh;  and,  for  the  general  subject, 
see  Ritter,  xiv,  69, 997  sq. 


Rock-hewn  Temple  at  Petra. 

The  mountain  torrents  which  at  times  sweep  over 
the  lower  parts  of  the  ancient  site  have  undermined 
many  foundations,  and  carried  away  many  a  chiselled 
stone,  and  worn  many  a  finished  specimen  of  sculpt- 
nre  into  unshapely  masses.  The  soft  texture  of  the 
rock  seconds  the  destructive  agencies  of  the  elements. 
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Even  the  accumulations  of  rubbifih  which  mark  the 
site  of  all  other  decayed  cities  have  mostly  disap- 
peared ;  and  the  extent  which  was  covered  with  hu- 
man habitations  can  only  be  determined  by  the  brolcen 
jwttery  scattered  over  the  surface  or  mingled  with  the 
sand — the  universal,  and,  it  would  seem,  an  imperish- 
able memorial  of  populous  cities  that  exist  no  longer. 
These  vestiges,  the  extent  of  which  Ur.  Olin  took 
great  pains  to  trace,  cover  an  area  one  third  as  large 
as  that  of  Cairo,  excluding  its  large  gardens  from  the 
estimate,  and  very  sufficient,  he  thinks,  to  contain  the 
whole  |)opalation  of  Athens  in  its  prosperous  days. 

The  attention  of  travellers  has,  liowever,  been  chief- 
ly engaged  by  the  above-noted  excavations,  which, 
having  more  successfully  resisted  the  ravages  of  time, 
constitute  at  present  the  great  and  peculiar  attraction 
of  the  place.  These  excavations,  whether  formed  for 
temples,  tombs,  or  the  dwellings  of  living  men,  sur- 
)>rise  the  visitor  by  their  incredible  numlier  and  ex- 
tent. They  not  only  occupy  the  front  of  the  entire 
mountain  by  which  the  valley  is  encompassed,  but  of 
the  numerous  ravines  and  recesses  which  radiate  on 
all  sides  from  this  enclosed  area.  They  exist,  too,  in 
great  numbers  in  the  precipitous  rocks  which  shoot 
out  from  the  principal  mountains  into  the  southern, 
and  still  more  into  the  northern  part  of  the  site,  and 
they  are  seen  along  all  the  approaches  to  the  pUce, 
which,  in  the  days  of  Its  prosperity,  were  perhaps  the 
suburbs  of  the  overpeopled  valley.  Some  of  the  most 
peculiar  are  found  in  the  valley  above  the  entrance  of 
the  Sik.  Were  these  excavations,  instead  of  follow- 
ing all  the  sinuosities  of  the  mountain  and  its  numer- 
ous gorges,  ranged  in  regular  order,  they  probably 
would  form  a  street  not  less  than  live  or  six  miles  in 
len^h.  They  are  often  seen  rising  one  above  another 
in  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  convenient  steps,  now  much 
worn,  cut  in  the  rock,  lead  in  all  directions  through 
the  fissures  and  along  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  to 
the  various  tombs  that  occupy  these  lofty  positions. 
Soma  of  them  are  apparently  not  less  than  from  two 
hundred  to  three  or  four  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  valley.  Conspicuous  situations,  visible  from  lie- 
low,  were  generally  chosen  j  but  sometimes  the  oppo- 
site taste  prevailed,  and  the  most  secluded  clilTs,  front- 
ing towards  some  dark  ravine,  and  quite  hidden  from 
the  gaze  of  the  multitude,  were  preferred.  The  flights 
of  steps,  all  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  are  almost  innumer- 
able, and  they  ascend  to  great  heights,  as  well  as  in 
all  directions.  Sometimes  the  connection  with  the 
city  is  interrupted,  and  one  sees  in  a  gorge,  or  upon 
the  face  of  a  cliff,  fifty  or  a  hundred  feet  above  him,  a 
long  series  of  steps  rising  from  the  edge  of  an  inacces- 
sible precipice.  The  action  of  winter  torrents  and 
other  agencies  have  worn  the  easy  ascent  into  a  chan- 
nel for  the  waters,  and  thus  interrupted  the  communi- 
cation. 

The  situations  of  these  excavations  are  not  more 
various  than  their  forms  and  dimensions.  Mere  niches 
are  sometimes  cut  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  of  little  depth 
uud  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  of  which  it  is  difficult 
to  conjecture  the  object,  unless  they  had  some  connec- 
tion with  votive  offerings  and  religious  rites.  By  far 
the  largest  number  of  excavations  were  manifestly  de- 
signed as  places  for  the  interment  of  the  dead ;  and 
thus  exhibit  a  variety  in  form  and  size,  of  interior  ar- 
rangement and  external  decorations,  adapted  to  the 
different  fortunes  of  their  occupants,  and  conformable 
to  the  prevailing  tastes  of  the  times  in  which  they 
were  made.  There  are  many  tombs  consisting  of  a 
.single  chamber,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  feet  square  by 
ten  or  twelve  in  hei<:ht,  containing  a  recess  in  the  wall 
large  enough  to  receive  one  or  a  few  deposits ;  some- 
times on  a  level  with  the  floor,  at  others  one  or  two 
feet  above  it,  and  not  unfrequently  near  the  ceiling, 
at  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  Occasionally,  as 
aliove  mentioned,  ohlong  pits  or  graves  are  sunk  in 
the  recesses,  or  in  the  floor  of  the  princip.il  apartment. 


Ijitprior  ofa  Tuiub  at  Pelriu 

Some  of  these  are  of  considerable  depth,  but  they  are 
mostly  choked  with  stones  and  rubbish,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  it.  In  these  plebeian  tombc 
I  there  is  commonly  a  door  of  small  dimensions,  and  an 
absence  of  all  architectural  decorations ;  in  some  nf 
larger  dimensions  there  are  several  rccessos  occupy- 
ing two  or  three  sides  of  the  apartment.  These  seem 
to  have  been  formed  for  family  tombs.  Besides  these 
unadorned  habitations  of  the  humble  dead,  there  is  a 
'  vast  number  of  excavations  enriched  with  various  ar- 
i  chitectural  ornaments.  To  these  unique  and  sumptu- 
ous monuments  of  the  taste  of  one  of  the  most  ancient 
races  of  men  with  whom  history  has  made  us  acquaint- 
,  ed,  Petra  is  indebted  for  its  great  and  peculiar  attnic- 
I  tions.  This  ornamental  architectnre  is  wholly  confined 
to  the  front,  while  the  interior  is  quite  plain  and  deiu 
titute  of  all  decoration.  Pass  the  threshold,  and  noth- 
ing is  seen  but  perpendicular  walls,  bearing  the  marks 
of  the  chisel,  without  mouldings,  columns,  or  any  spe- 
cies of  ornament.  But  the  exteriors  of  these  primitivt 
and  even  rude  apartments  exhibit  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  imposing  results  of  ancient  tast«  and 
skill  which  have  remained  to  onr  times.  The  front 
of  the  mountain  is  wrought  into  facades  of  splendid 
temples,  rivalling  in  their  aspect  and  symtnetry  Uh 
most  celebrated  monuments  of  Grecian  art.  Column! 
of  various  orders,  graceful  pediments,  bmad,  rich  en< 
tjiblatures,  and  sometimes  statuary,  all  hewn  out  oC 
the  solid  rock,  and  still  forming  part  of  the  nativi 
mass,  transform  the  base  of  the  mountain  into  a  vast 
splendid  pile  of  architecture,  while  the  OTerhangin| 
cliffs,  towering  above  in  shapes  as  rugged  and  wild  ai 
any  on  which  the  eye  ever  rested,  form  the  most  strik 
ing  and  cnrions  of  contrasts.  In  most  instances  it  it 
impossible  to  assi):n  these  beautiful  facades  to  an] 
particular  style  of  architecture.  Many  of  the  colnmnl 
resemble  those  of  the  Corinthian  order ;  but  they  de 
viate  so  far,  both  in  their  forms  and  ornaments,  ttoa 
this  elegant  model,  that  it  would  be  inipossUde  to  rani 
them  in  the  class,  A  few  are  Doric,  which  are  pre 
cisely  those  that  have  suffered  most  from  the  ravage 
of  time,  and  are  probably  very  ancient. 

But  nothing  contributes  so  much  to  the  almoet  mag 
ical  effect  of  some  of  these  monuments  as  the  rich  ani 
various  colors  of  the  rock  out  of  which,  or  more  prop 
erly  in  which,  they  are  formed.  The  mountains  tha 
encomp  iss  the  vale  of  Petra  are  of  sandstone,  of  whici 
red  is  the  predominant  hue.  Their  surface  is  a  gooi 
deal  burned  and  faded  by  the  elements,  and  is  of  a  dul 
brick  color,  and  most  of  the  sandstone  formations  ii 
this  vicinity,  as  well  as  a  number  of  the  excavation 
of  Petra,  exhibit  nothing  remarkable  in  their  colorini 
which  docs  not  belong  to  the  same  species  of  rocl 
throughout  a  considerable  region  of  Arabia  Petrjea 
Many  of  them,  however,  are  adorned  with  such  a  pn: 
fusion  of  the  most  lovely  and  brilliant  colors  as  it  i 
scarcely  possilile  to  describe.  Bed,  puiple,  yeiln« 
aznre  or  sky-blue,  black  and  white,  are  seen  in  th 
same  mass  distinctly  in  successive  layers,  or  Itlend-.i 
so  as  to  form  every  shade  and  hue  of  which  they  ai 
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opiUe— u  kiilliajit  and  as  soft  as  tbey  ever  appear 
jQ  diveni,  or  in  ibe  plama^e  of  birds,  or  in  the  sky 
vfarfi  iDaminiited  Ity  the  moRt  glorious  sunset.  The 
ml  perpetnally  shades  into  pale,  or  deep  rose  or  flesh 
ojx.  and  again  approaches  the  hue  of  the  lilac  or  vio- 
leL  The  white,  which  is  often  aa  pore  as  snow,  is  oc- 
aiJOMlhr  joat  dashed  with  blue  or  red.  The  blue  is 
c^oallr  the  p^le  azure  of  the  clear  sky  or  of  the  ocean, 
tot  ffimetimes  has  the  deep  and  peculiar  shade  of  the 
dtiftds  in  summer  when  agitated  by  a  tempest.  Vel- 
Inw  if  in  epithet  often  applied  to  sand  and  sandstone. 
Tbe  yellow  of  the  rocks  of  Petra  is  as  bright  as  that 
cf  nffrm.  It  is  more  easy  to  imagine  than  to  describe 
tie  eject  of  tall,  graceful  columns  exhibiting  these 
exqaisite  colon  in  their  SDCcession  of  re^lar  horizon- 
til  stnta.  Tbey  are  displayed  to  still  greater  ad  van- 
t<^  in  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  some  of  the  excava- 
tinas  where  there  is  a  slight  dip  in  the  strata. 

Sn  Irby  and  Mangles,  Tnive't,  ch.  viii;  Robinson, 
SV.  Baeardt.  U,  512  sq. ;  Laborde,  Voyage  (Par.  1880- 
3j;,  p.  5}  sq.  (this  work  is  chiefly  valuol  for  its  engrar- 
ia;.);  Bartlett,  Fmig  Dtiyt  ia  the  Deierl,  p.  126  sq.; 
BohCTts,  Stetchet  (Lond.  1842-48),  vol.  iii;  Olin,  Tnm- 
(<>.  ii,  1  »q. ;  Palmer,  Drtrrt  oflheRf  diu,  p.  366  sq. ; 
EH^^way,  Tike  LonTa  Lrmd,  p.  139  sq. ;  Porter,  in  Mur- 
n.T't  llmdbook/or  Sinai  and  Pal,  p.  81  sq. ;  Biidecker, 
H'bHma  uad  Sgrieu,  p.  304  sq.     See  Idoka^. 

Petra,  Vicicczo,  an  Italian  cardinal,  was  bom  at 
X>(iles  Nov.  13,  1662.  He  occupied  at  the  court  of 
b>gM  several  considerable  positions,  and  was  created 
oniinal  in  1724,  then  bishop  of  Pneneste.  He  eujoved 
frat  influence  with  popes  Innocent  XII  and  Benedict 
Xlll.who  often  consulted  him  upon  grave  afiairs.  He 
&^  at  Rome  March  24, 1747.  He  published  I)e  tacra 
I'nimtiara  Apottolica  (Rome,  1712,  4to),  and  Com- 
aataria  ad  Constitulioim  Apostolical  (Ven.  1729,  4 
tiib.  fiiL).  See  fiomai  iiUuiri  del  Regno  di  NapoU. — 
Hcdier,  .Vovr.  Biog.  GaUrale,  xxxix,  730. 

Petiazch  (TtaL  Petrarca),  Frascesco,  one  of  the 
Bwt  cdebiated  of  Italian  writers  of  prose  and  poeir}', 
tacrves  a  place  here  because  he  was  for  many  years  a 
'imnt  and  consistent  ecclesiastic,  and  exerted  a  far- 
mcUng  influence  on  the  classical  culture  of  Italy  in 
tU  later  mediseral  period  known  as  the  Renaissance 
%  x.y.    Petrarch  was  bom  at  Arezzo,  in  Tuscany,  in 
13»(.     His  father,  a  Florentine  notary,  had  been  exiled 
tvo  years  before,  in  the  same  disturbance  which  drove 
•Kit  the  poet  Dante;  and  he  soon  left  Italy  for  Avignon, 
vbcTC  the  papal  court  then  resided.    The  son  was  ed- 
wat«d  in  this  French  city  washed  by  the  Rhone,  and 
u  Uoatpellier,  and  then  sent  to  study  law  at  Bologna. 
Thottgfa  Petrarch  certainly  loved  the  iGneid  more  than 
tue  Pandecta,  and  copied  ancient  manuscripts  more  will- 
ing than  law  papen,  yet  the  subsequent  course  of  his 
(nbiic  life  proves  that  he  did  not  neglect  professional 
foisita,  and  that  he  prepared  himself  for  being  a  use- 
ful man  of  basines8.     Returning  to  Avignon  soon  after 
ic  became  of  age,  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  a 
maSl  inheritance,  and  indulged  for  some  years  in  an  al- 
tnaatioo  of  classical  studies  and  political  composition, 
«ith  sQcb  gayety  (sombre,  perhaps,  but  not  the  more 
)  iR  oa  that  account)  as  the  clerical  court  oflered.    In 
i*  rear  1327  he  conceived  an  attachment  to  an  Avig- 
rnai  u  lady,  young  bat  already  married.     Some  slight 
<>*>etiiity  still  bangs  over  his  relation  to  this  lady,  but 
■  n  afanost  certain  that  she  was  no  less  a  paragon  of 
Tinue  than  of  loveliness.    He  met  her  on  April  6, 1327, 
B  the  church  of  St,  Clara  in  Avignon,  and  at  once  and 
i*mt  fell  deeply  in  love  with  her.    The  lady  was 
tkca  nineteen,  and  had  been  married  for  two  years  to  a 
(CBfeman  of  Avignon,  turned  Hugues  de  Sade.     For 
•is  vars  Petrarch  lived  near  her  in  the  papal  city,  and 
b^faently  met  her  at  church,  in  society,  at  festivities, 
■c    He  sang  her  beauty  and  his  love,  under  the  name 
tf  b  *  Laura,"  in  those  sonnets  whose  mellifluous  con- 
so*  ravblml  tbe  cars  uf  liis  contemporaries,  and  have 


not  yet  ceased  to  charm.  The  lady,  whoever  she  was, 
knew  how  to  keep  Petrarch  at  a  respectful  distance,  and 
for  using  the  only  opportunity  ho  had  of  avowing  his 
love  in  her  presence  she  so  severely  reproved  him  that 
he  never  repeated  the  offence.  About  1338  he  retired  for 
two  or  three  years  to  dwell  in  the  beautiful  valley  of 
Vaucluse,  near  Avignon.  He  himself  said  that  his  with- 
drawal to  the  retreat  which  he  immortalized  was  caused 
by  no  reason  more  sentimental  or  poetic  than  his  dis- 
gust with  the  licentiousness  of  the  papal  court,  and  the 
disappointment  of  the  hopes  of  preferment  which  the 
pope  had  held  out  to  him.  Long  before  this  time  Pe- 
trarch's talents  and  accomplishments  had  procured  for 
him  not  only  distinguished  patronage,  but  frequent  and 
active  employment.  A  most  brilliant  honor  awaited 
him  at  Rome  in  1341,  where,  on  Easter-day,  he  was 
crowned  in  the  Capitol  with  the  laurel-wreath  of  the 
poet.  The  ceremonies  which  marked  this  coronation 
were  a  grotesque  medley  of  pagan  and  Christian  reprc>' 
sentations.  Petrarch  was,  however,  as  ardent  a  scholai 
as  he  was  a  poet;  and  throughout  his  whole  life  he  was 
occupied  in  the  collection  of  Latin  MSS.,  even  copying 
some  with  his  own  hand.  To  obtain  these,  he  trav- 
elled frequently  throughout  France,  Germany,  Ituly 
and  Spain.  In  1353  Petrarch  returned  to  Italy,  and 
soon  became  the  trusted  counsellor  and  diplomatic  agent 
of  several  of  his  country's  rulers.  He  was  sent  on  mis- 
sions at  home  and  abroad.  He  Anally  settled  at  Milan, 
where  he  spent  ten  years,  and  lived  for  a  season  also  at 
Parma,  Mantua,  Padua,  Verona,  Venice,  and  Rome. 
Though  he  had  never  entered  holy  orders,  he  was  re- 
warded for  his  faithful  services  to  the  state  by  ecclesias- 
tic benefices  in  the  north  of  Italy.  He  might  have  risen 
to  posiUons  of  great  influence  and  rich  returns  if  he  had 
chosen,  but  he  preferred  the  quiet  life  of  a  recluse.  In 
1370  Petrarch  removed  to  Arqu&,  a  little  village  prettily 
situated  among  the  Euganean  hills,  where  he  spent  his 
closing  years  in  hard  scholarly  work,  much  annoyed  by 
visitors,  troubled  with  epileptic  fits,  not  over  rich,  but 
serene  in  heart,  and  displaying  in  his  life  and  corre- 
spondence a  rational  and  beautiful  piety.  He  died  July 
18, 1374.  Petrarch  was  not  only  far  beyond  bis  age  iu 
learning,  but  had  risen  above  many  of  its  prejudices  aud 
superstitions.  He  despised  astrology,  and  the  childish 
medicine  of  his  times ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had 
no  liking  for  the  conceited  scepticism  of  the  media^val 
savans;  and  in  his  De  iui  iptiiu  et  muUorum  aliorum 
\  Ignorantia  he  sharply  attacked  the  irreligious  specula- 
tions of  those  who  had  acquired  a  shallow,  free-think- 
ing habit  from  the  study  of  the  Arabico- Aristotelian 
school  of  writers,  such  as  Averroes.  Petrarch's  Latin 
works  were  the  first  in  modem  times  in  which  the  lan- 
guage was  classically  written.  The  principal  are  his 
£pi»tola,  consisting  of  letters  to  his  numerous  friends 
and  acquaintances,  and  which  rank  as  the  best  of  his 
prose  works :  De  Vitit  Virorum  Illiutrium : — De  Reme- 
diit  utiiutque  Fortume: — De  Vita  Solilaria: — Rerum 
Menwrandurum  libri  iv: — De  Contemptu  Mundi,  etc. 
Besides  his  prose  epistles,  he  wrote  numerous  epistles  in 
Latin  verse,  eclogues,  and  an  epic  poem  called  Africa, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Second  Punic  War.  It  was  this  last 
production  which  obtained  for  him  the  laurel-wreath  at 
Rome.  Petrarch,  whose  life  was  thus  active,  is  immor- 
tal in  history  by  reason  of  more  claims  than  one.  He 
is  placed  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  poets  in  right 
of  his  "Rime,"  that  is,  verses  in  the  modem  Italian 
tongue,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  cultivators 
and  refiners.  Celebrating  in  these  his  visionary  love, 
he  modelled  the  Italian  sonnet,  and  gave  to  it,  and  to 
other  forms  of  lyrical  poetr\-,  not  only  an  admirable  pol- 
ish of  diction  and  melody,  but  a  delicacy  of  poetic  feel- 
ing which  has  hardly  ever  been  equalled,  and  a  play 
of  rich  fancy  which,  if  it  often  degenerates  into  false 
wit,  is  as  often  delightfully  and  purely  beautifuL  But 
though  Petrarch's  sonnets  and  canzoni  and  "  triumphs'* 
could  all  be  foi^ottcn,  he  would  still  be  honored  as  one 
of  the  benefactors  of  European  civilization.   No  one  but 
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Boccaccio  shares  with  him  the  gloiy  of  having  been 
the  chief  restorer  of  classical  learning.  His  greatest 
merit  lay  in  his  having  recalled  attention  to  the  higher 
and  more  correct  dassical  authors;  in  his  having  been 
an  enthusiastic  and  successful  agent  in  reviving  the 
study  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  in  his  having  been,  in 
his  travels  and  otherwise,  an  indefatigable  collector  and 
preserver  uf  ancient  manuscripts.  To  his  care  we  owe 
copies  of  several  classical  works  which,  but  for  him, 
would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  perished.  Collective  edi- 
tions of  his  whole  works  have  been  repeate<lly  pub- 
lished (Basle,  1495, 1554,  and  1581  sq.).  Uis  life  lias  em- 
ployed many  writere,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Bellutello,  Beccadelli,  'i'omasini,  De  la  Bastie,  De  Sades, 
Tiraboschi,  Baldelli,  L'go  Koecolo,  Campbell,  and  Geiger. 
[n  July,  1874,  a  Petrarch  festival  was  held  at  Padua, 
and  a  statue  of  the  great  poet  by  Ceccon  was  erected. 
The  eulogy  on  this  occasion  was  pronounced  by  Alcardi, 
in  the  aula  mayna  of  the  univereity.  See,  besides  the 
complete  biographies,  Longfellow,  Ports  and  Poetry  of 
Europe ,-  Gibimn,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
ch.  Ixx;  Prescott,  Miscellanies,  p.  616;  For.  Qu.  Rev. 
July,  1843;  Conlrmp.  Rev.  July,  1874;  Rerue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  July  15, 1874 ;  Ueberweg,  Hist,  of  P/iil.  ii,  7,  8, 
462 ;  Revue  Chrilienae,  1869,  p.  143.     (J.  H.  W.) 


Touib  uf  Petrarch. 

Petrazzi,  Astolfo,  a  painter  of  Siena,  was  bom 
about  1590.  He  studied  successively  under  Francesco 
Vanni,  the  younger  Salimbeni,  and  Pietro  SomL  He 
acquired  distinction,  and  executed  many  works  for  the 
churches  and  public  edifices  of  his  native  city,  as  well 
as  for  the  private  collections.  He  also  opened  an  acad- 
emy there,  which  was  much  frequented  by  the  artists 
of  Siena,  and  honored  by  the  attendance  of  Borgognone, 
who  stopped  some  months  with  Petrazzi  before  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Kiime.  Lanzi  says  that  Petrazzi  seemed  to 
have  adhered  more  to  the  manner  of  Vanni  than  any 
other  master.  He  frequently  aims  at  pleasing,  and  not 
unfrequenlly  chose  his  models  from  the  schools  of  Upper 
Italy.  His  Marriage  Feast  at  Cana  brings  Paul  the 
Veronese  strongly  to  our  recollection.  Pclrazzi's  Com- 
munion of  St.  Jerome,  at  the  Agostiniani,  is  painted  much 
after  the  manner  of  Caracci.  Petrazzi  excelled  in  paint- 
ing children,  and  his  pictures  are  generally  adorned  with 
choirs  of  angels.  His  cabinet  pictures  ate  ingeniously 
composed,  and  have  a  lively  and  pleasing  effect.  His 
pictures  of  the  Four  Seasons,  at  V'olte,  a  seat  of  the  no- 
ble family  of  Chigi,  are  admired  for  the  playfulness  and 
elegance  of  the  gniups  of  Cupids  introduced.  He  died  in 
1663.    See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  ris,  ii,  685. 

PetreiUB  (LaU  for  Peeters),  Thi[OI>obus,  a  learned 
Dutchman,  was  bom  April  17,  1567,  at  Kempen  (Over- 
Issel).  After  hanng  been  received  as  master  of  arts  in 
Cologne,  he  entered  the  Carthusian  convent  of  that  city 
(1587),  and  was  prior  of  Dulmen,  in  the  bishopric  of 
Munater;  in  this  capacity  he  twice  assisted  at  the  gen- 
eral chapter  of  his  order.    His  taste  for  study  led  him 


to  employ  the  time  left  him  from  the  dutiea  of  bis  pro- 
fession in  composing  or  translating  different  works  fur 
the  defence  of  the  Catholic  faith.  He  died  at  Cologne 
April  20,  1640.  We  quote  from  him,  Confrmo  Ore- 
goriana  (Cologne,  1596  or  1605,  r2mo);  in  the  same 
manner  he  made  similar  compilations  for  the  collec- 
tion of  passages  extracted  from  Tertullian  and  St.  Cyp- 
rian (1603),  from  Leo  the  Great  (1614),  and  from  8i. 
Bernard  (1607):  — BiWioMeeu  Cartusiuna  (ibid-  letRi, 
12mo);  Moroti  greatly  profited  from  this  in  preparing  hi^i 
Theutrum  S.  Cartusiensis  ord.  (ibid.  1680,  foL) : — Chroni,- 
loffia,  tam  Romanorum  pontifcum  quam  imperalorvrtt. 
historica  (ibid.  1626, 4to) : — Catalogus  htereticorttm  (ibid. 
1629,  4to);  not  very  exact.  He  translated  into  Laiin 
two  theological  works  from  fathers  Coster  and  Jean  Da- 
vid, and  he  edited  the  Opera  omnia  of  St,  Bruno  (ibid 
1640,  8  vols.  fol.).  See  Niceron,  .Hemoires,  voL  xl;  Pa- 
quot,  Mimoires,  vol.  ii. — Uoefer,  iVour.  Biog.  Generale, 
xxxix,  762. 

Petreolo,  AjmnEA,  a  painter  of  Venzone,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Renaldis,  was  employed  in  the  cathedral  nf 
his  native  city  about  1586,  where  he  '^decorated  the 
panels  of  the  organ  with  very  beautiful  histories  of  .S 
Geronimo  and  S.  Eustachio,  together  with  I  be  parable 
of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins,  surrounded  with  fine  ar- 
chitecture." See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  fine  A  rtt, 
ii,  685. 

Petri  (Lat.  for  Peeters),  Barthel^mi,  a  Belgian 
theologian,  was  born  about  1547  at  Op-Linter,  near  Tirle- 
mont.  Ailer  having  taught  philosophy  for  ten  years  ai 
Louvain,  in  order  to  escape  the  misses  of  war  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  Douai  (1580),  where  he  was  provitl- 
ed  with  a  canonicate  and  a  theological  chair.  A  zeal- 
ous Thomist,  he  bequeathed  all  his  weallh  to  the  I>i>. 
miiiicans.  He  died  at  Douai  Keb.  26, 1630.  Hia  wurkj 
are  mostly  scholastic,  with  some  ecclesiastical  historv 
borrowed  from  Baronius;  the  most  carefully  written  ar^ 
a  commentary  upon  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  C  Douai 
1622,  4to),  and  some  Praceptiones  logica  (ibid.  IG^ 
12mo).  He  prepared  a  good  edition  of  the  Summa  of 
St.  Thomas  (ibid.  1614,  fol.),  and  published  the  com- 
menuries  uf  Estius  upon  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  St 
John  (ibid.  1614-1616,  2  vols.  fol.).  See  Foppeus,  hibi, 
Belgica ;  Paquot,  Mimoires,  vol.  viii.  —  Hoefer,  jVour, 
Biog.  Generale,  xxxix,  767. 

Petri,  Laurent,  one  of  the  three  principal  Swed- 
ish Keformers,  a  brother  of  the  following,  was  bom  al 
fErebro  in  1499.  After  having  followed  at  Wittenberj) 
the  teaching  of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  on  his  return  to 
Sweden  he  spread  the  principles  of  Reform  in  that  coun- 
try. Appointed  by  Gustavus  Vasa  professor  of  theology 
in  the  University  of  Upsala,  of  which  he  became  rectoi 
in  1627,  he  was  elevated  in  1531  to  the  archiepiscnpa 
chair  of  that  city.  He  then  undertook,  with  the  aid  ol 
his  brother  Olatls  and  of  Laurent  Andreii,  a  SwedisI 
translation  of  the  Bible,  based  principally  upon  Luther'f 
version,  which  was  printed  in  1541 :  it  is  known  iindei 
the  name  of  Gustavus's  Bible,  and  it  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  development  of  the  Swedish  lani^ia^ 
Sent  in  1534  as  ambassador  to  the  czar  of  Russia.  h< 
held,  in  the  presence  of  that  prince,  a  conference  upot 
religion  with  the  patriarch  of  the  Russian  Church  ;  th< 
discussion  took  place  in  Greek  j  but  the  interpreter  em- 
ployed by  the  czar  to  translate  into  Russian  the  wordi 
of  the  interlocutors  often  did  not  understand  the  ab- 
stract terms  used  by  Petri,  and  then  told  what  passet 
through  his  head,  until  one  of  the  assistants,  who  un- 
derstood Russian  and  Greek,  disclosed  the  fraud  h^ 
bursts  of  laughter.  Petri,  during  the  rest  of  hia  life 
was  occupied  in  consolidating  Lutheranism  in  his  owi 
country,  and  in  organizing  the  new  Church,  of  trhicl 
he  was  one  of  the  principal  founders.  He  was  rery  be- 
neficent, and  distinguished  himself  advantageouslv  ovci 
his  brother  by  his  conciliatory  spirit,  which  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  addressing  to  Eric  XIV,  in  1567,  a  M>ver< 
reprimand  ou  the  subject  of  the  murder  of  the  Stiu-c 
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P«ri  died  in  1573.  We  have  of  hi«  works.  Verm  ac 
JKita  raluma  quarr  rtgnum  Suecia  Chrittiemo  captivOf 
[ijpaa  oUm  rvffi  ac  fjus  kertdibus  nUiil  debeat  (Stock- 
bulm,  1547, 4to)  -.—PotlilU  mr  It*  Evmgiki  (ibid.  1555, 
\H\.^-o):,—Refulatio  D.  Beurei perliaetu  ad  artictilum 
iiCioB  bomita  (L'psala,  1563) -.—DudplaK  de  VEj/lUe 
£i«iMie  (Stockhulm,  1571, 4tu);  a  work  which,  by  a  de- 
ciika  of  ibe  Diet  of  1572,  obtained  the  force  of  law : — 
Sermaa  tar  la  Pauion  (ibid.  1573,  8vo) :  —  several 
Mlwr  Scrmimt,  and  liturgic,  polemical,  and  dogmatical 
vorloL  See  Schtnmeier,  Leberubachreibung  der  drti 
Sdutrditehm  B^ormatorm,  A  ndred,  Olaus  vnd  Laurent 
Pari  (Labcck,  1783,  4to);  Hallman,  Lr/vemet  beakri- 
ftj afnr  OUm*  ock  Lar*  Petri;  Biograpkisk-LexHam; 
Aliux,  La  Suide  miu  Giutare  Warn  (Paris,  1861).— 
Huelier,  Aotir.  Jiiog,  Genirale,  xxxix,  755.  Comp. 
Fliber,  nin.  of  the  Ref.  p.  176  sq.;  Gieseler,  EccUt. 
/?utiT,276. 

Petri,  Olatta-PhaBe,  a  Swedish  theologian,  was 
boni  at  (Eiebro,  in  1497 :  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  he 
R««iT«i  his  early  education  among  the  Carmelites  of 
hii  native  town,  together  with  his  brother  Laurent, 
«ith  whom  he  attended  the  Unirenity  of  Wittenberg, 
■here  they  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  On 
i^eir  mum  to  Sweden,  in  1519,  they  began,  after  hav- 
ing is  by  a  miracle  escaped  from  the  executioners  of 
Chriadan  II,  to  propagate  the  ideas  of  the  Reformer. 
A|ipointed  in  I&23  rector  of  the  school  of  Strengniis, 
Ohfis  won  to  hia  opinions  the  archdeacon  Laurent  An- 
drei, and,  through  the  mediation  of  the  latter,  Uusta- 
ns  Vasa  appointed  Peter  preacher  at  Stockholm.  In 
tri«  sermons  and  in  divers  conferences  he  attacked  the 
dd  religion  with  an  increasing  ardor.  The  first  among 
ill  Protestant  ecclesiastics  in  Sweden,  he  was  publicly 
mrried  in  1525.  After  having  assisted  at  the  Diet  of 
Toteris  in  1527,  where  he  had  a  dispute  upon  religion 
nth  the  professor  of  Upaala,  IMerre  Galle,  whom  Uus- 
tiros  decUred  to  have  been  conquered,  he  entered  more 
uid  more  into  the  favor  of  the  king,  who  consulted  him 
Epoo  the  most  important  affairs,  and  6nally  appointed 
bim  bis  chancellor.  In  1539  Petri,  tired  of  business, 
ochanged  hi*  duties  for  those  of  first  pastor  of  the  cap- 
taL  The  fidlowing  year  he  was  condemned  to  death 
br  not  having  revealed,  in  1636,  the  conspiracy  formed 
fWnst  the  life  of  the  king  by  some  citizens  of  the  Han- 
eslic  villages,  one  of  whom  had  confessed  to  him.  He 
aucbaaed  his  pordoo  for  a  large  sum.  Three  years 
ta  the  king  reinstated  him  in  his  office  of  pastor,  and 
K  kept  it  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Stockholm 
n  15^  He  jmned  to  quite  extensive  and  varied  leara- 
Dg  great  activity  and  a  captivating  eloquence,  but  he 
mr  spared  hi*  adversary,  and  often  degenerated  into 
Inae  of  a  bold  and  rash  character.  He  may  be  called 
W  Luther  of  Sweden,  while  his  brother  Lanrent,  milder 
■4  Bmre  moderate,  was  the  Melancthon.  We  have  of 
'rtri't  works,  in  Swedish,  treatises  on  Marriage  of  Ee- 
taiattia  (Stockholm,  1524, 1528, 4to) :— the  Difference 
"tmtn  Ike  Eeangetieal  Faith  and  the  Roman  (ibid. 
3J7. 1605,  4to) : — on  the  Duliet  of  the  Clergy  and  the 
'jtity  (ibid.  1528,  4to): — on  the  Inconteniencre  of  the 
VwstK  Lift  (ibid.  1528,  ito) -.—PottilU  on  aU  the 
^■na^Stls  (ilnd.  1530) : — introduction  to  Sacred  Scrip- 
«n  Cibid.  1S38, 4to) : — some  Sermons,  Odet  that  are  still 
"Of,  m  Sweden,  and  several  other  theological  writings. 
f^  has  left  in  manuscript  some  Memoire  upon  the 
'owy  of  hi*  ooantry,  which  remained  unpublished 
Wkbc  Uostavna  found  them  written  with  too  much 
■difndenee ;  one  copy  of  which,  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Unry  of  Paris,  has  been  analyzed  by  Kemlio  in  the 
'V<KiBa  el  Extraitt  dee  Uamicrilt,  voL  i.— Hoefer,  .Voar. 
l^  Ginerale,  xxxix,  754.  See  also  the  references 
■to  the  preceding  article. 

ftibi,  Pietro  de',  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom  in 
N»ia.  I  district  of  Novara,  in  1671.  He  studied  under 
Crit  Ifantti  at  Rome,  and  painted  some  works  for  the 
I  in  that  metropolis.    Land  says  he  formed  a 


style  of  his  own  by  engrafting  on  that  of  Maratti  a  por- 
tion of  the  manner  of  Cortona.  He  did  not,  however, 
obtain  the  reputation  which  his  merits  deserved,  on  ac- 
count of  his  infirm  health  and  extreme  modesty.  His 
best  works  are  a  picture  of  The  Crvafixion,  in  the  church 
of  SSk  Vincento  e  Anastasio,  and  some  frescos  in  tbe 
tribune  of  S.  CHemente.  He  was  called  at  Rome  de' 
Pielri.  Orlandi  calU  him  a  Roman,  others  a  Spaniard ; 
but  Lsnzi  says  he  was  a  native  of  Premia.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  1716,  in  the  prime  of  life.  There  ate  a  few 
etchings  heretofore  attributed  to  him,  but  Bartsch  gives 
them  to  another  artist  of  the  same  name.  See  Spooner, 
Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rtt,  ii,  686. 

Fetrobruslans.  The  sect  of  the  Petrobmsians, 
or,  as  they  are  commonly  but  less  correctly  called,  Pe- 
trobumiane,  was  the  earliest  of  the  anti-sacerdotal  com- 
munities which  the  profound  discontent  inspired  by  tbe 
tyranny  of  Rome  called  into  existence  at  the  beginning 
of  the  12th  century.  They  were  the  followers  of  the 
eloquent  Peter  of  Bruys,  who  about  the  year  1100  be- 
gan to  declaim  against  the  cormptions  of  the  Church 
and  the  vices  of  the  clergy.  He  continued  the  battle 
for  twenty  years  most  successfully,  especially  in  Lan- 
guedoc  and  Provence,  and  made  many  converts  to  his 
own  opinions.  What  these  really  were  it  is  diflicnit  to 
state  here,  as  there  is  no  record  among  his  friends. 
From  Peter  of  Clugny,  who  replied  to  Peter  of  Bmys, 
we  gather  that  bis  principal  doctrines — which,  with 
one  exception  (his  repugnance  to  the  cross),  were  more 
I  ably  extended  by  his  more  powerful  successor,  Henry 
,  the  Deacon— were,  though  somewhat  rationalistic,  yet 
I  upon  the  whole  rather  evangelical.  At  first  the  preach- 
;  ing  of  Peter  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  inculca- 
tion of  a  system  of  general  rooralitr ;  but  time  and  im- 
I  punity  so  favored  him  that  he  attacked  the  seeds  of  dog- 
matic errors  "per  xx  fere  annos  sata  et  aucta  qninque 
I  pnecipue  et  venenata  virgulta."  The  capital  charges 
I  upon  which  he  is  arraigned  are :  (1)  He  rejected  infant 
I  baptism,  alleging  that  no  miraculous  gifts  were  possible 
'  in  that  ceremony,  which  he  declared  to  be  wholly  void 
when  performed  on  the  person  of  an  irresponsible  infant. 
(2)  He  denied  that  any  special  sanctity  resided  in  con- 
secrated buildings;  forbidding  the  erection  of  churches, 
and  directing  that  such  churches  as  did  exist  should  be 
pulled  down.  (8)  In  particular  he  objected  to  tbe 
'  worship  of  the  cross,  alleging  that  the  accursed  tree 
j  should  be  held  in  horror  by  all  Christians  as  the  instra- 
ment  of  the  torture  and  death  of  the  Redeemer.  (4)  He 
denied  all  son  of  real  presence  in  tbe  Eucharist,  Wheth- 
er or  not  he  reuined  the  office  of  the  communion  as  a 
memorial  rite  is  not  known,  (5)  He  was  bitterly  op- 
posed to  prayers,  oblations,  alms,  and  other  good  deeds 
done  on  behalf  of  the  dead.  To  these  five  capital 
tenets,  which  form  the  subject  of  the  Clugniac  abbot's 
refutation,  roust  be  added  a  total  prohibition  of  chant- 
ing and  all  use  of  sacred  music.  Puritanical  as  some 
of  these  tenets  seem,  Peter  of  Bruys  was  no  lover  of 
asceticism.  He  inculcated  marTia|;e,  even  of  priests,  as 
a  high  religious  usage.  The  deleterious  effects  which 
the  Romanists  claim  to  have  come  from  his  teachings 
are  thus  summed  up  by  Peter  of  Clugny :  "  The  people 
are  rebaptized,  churches  profaned,  altars  overturned, 
crosses  are  burned,  meat  eaten  openly  on  the  day  of 
the  Lord's  passion,  priests  scourged,  monks  cast  into 
dungeons,  and  by  terror  or  torture  constrained  to  marry," 
His  followers  continued  until  the  end  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury,— Blunt,  IHcl.  of  Secte,  s,  v.  See  Milman,  Hist,  of 
Lea.  Chrisliunilg,  v,"412 ;  Hardwick,  Ch.  Hist,  of  the  M. 
A.;  VmiT,  Dogmmge«ch.\o\.i\\  Piper,  if omimentalThe- 
ol.  §  140;  Jurtin,  Ecclrs.  Rer.  iii,  323 ;  Alzog,  Kirchen- 
gesch.  ii,  72 ;  Hagenbacb,  Hist,  of  Doctr.  (see  Index), 
See  Peteb  of  Bbuvs, 

Petrocorins,  Paulinus,  sometimes  confounded 
with  Paulinus  of  Nola  (q.  v.),  was  an  Eastem  ecclesi- 
astic, and,  according  to  his  own  reports,  flourished  in  the 
Western  empire  in  the  6th  century.    He  was  intimate 
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vith  Perpetuus,  who  was  bishop  of  Tours  from  A.D.  461 
to  491,  and  whom  he  calls  his  patron.  It  was  at  the 
desire  of  Perpetuus  that  he  put  into  verse  the  life  of 
St.  Martin  of  Tours ;  and  in  an  rpistle  addressed  to  that 
prelate  he  humbly  tells  him,  with  an  amusing  reference 
to  the  history  of  Ualaam,  chat,  in  giving  him  confidence 
to  speak,  he  had  repeated  the  miracle  of  opening  the 
mouth  of  the  ass.  He  afterwards  supplied,  at  the  desire 
of  the  bishop,  some  verses  to  be  inscribed  oo  the  walls 
of  the  new  church  which  Perpetuus  finished  about  A.D. 
473  (or,  according  to  Oudin,  A.D.  482),  and  to  which  the 
bo<ly  of  St.  Martin  was  transferred.  He  sent  with  them 
some  verses,  De  Vmlatione  SepoluU  tui,  on  occasion  of 
the  cure,  supposed  to  be  miraculous,  which  his  grand- 
son, and  the  young  lady  to  whom  he  was  married  or  be- 
trothed, had  experienced  through  the  efficacy  of  a  doc- 
ument, apparently  the  account  of  the  miracles  of  St. 
Martin,  written  by  the  hand  of  the  bishop.  We  gather 
that  this  poem  was  written  when  the  author  was  old, 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  a  grandson  of  mar- 
riageable age.  Of  the  death  of  Paulinus  we  have  no 
account.  The  works  of  Paulinus  Petrocorius  are,  De 
Vita  S.  Martini,  a  poem  in  hexameter  verse,  divided 
into  six  books.  It  has  not  much  poetical  or  other  merit 
The  first  three  books  are  little  else  than  a  versified 
abridgment  of  the  De  Beali  Martini  Vita  Liber  of  Sul- 
picius  Severus;  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  comprehend 
the  incidents  mentioned  in  the  Dialogill et  11/ de  I'ir- 
lulibiu  Beali  Martini  of  the  same  author.  The  sixth 
book  comprises  a  description  of  the  miracles  which  had 
been  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Martin  under  the  eyes 
of  Perpetuus,  who  had  sent  an  account  of  them  to  Pau- 
linus : — De  Vititaliom  Nepotuli  tui,  a  description  of  the 
miraculous  cure  of  his  grandson  already  mentioned,  also 
written  in  hexameter  verse: — I)e  Oruntilmt  (an  inap- 
propriate title,  which  should  rather  be  OranlUmt  simply, 
or.4rf  Oranlet),  apparently  a  portion  of  the  hexameter 
verses  designed  to  be  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  the  new 
church  built  by  Perpetuus: — Perpetuo  Kpitcnpo  Epittola. 
This  letter  was  sent  to  Perpetuus  with  the  verses  De 
Vitilatione  and  De  Oranlibui.  The  works  of  Paulinus 
Petrocorius  were  first  printed  by  Franciscus  Juretus 
(Par.  1585).  After  the  first  publication  of  the  works 
they  were  inserted  in  several  collections  of  the  Chris- 
tian poets,  and  in  some  editions  of  the  Bibtiotheca  I'a- 
trum,  generally,  however,  under  the  name  of  Paulinus 
of  Mola.  In  the  Lyons  edition  of  the  BiMiot/teca  I'a- 
truta  (1677,  ful.),  vi,  297,  etc.,  they  are  ascribed  to  their 
right  author.  They  were  again  published  by  Christi- 
anus  Oaumius  (Leips.  1686,  8vo),  with  ample  notes  of 
Juretus,  Barthius,  Gronovius,  and  Daumius.  To  the 
works  of  our  Paulinus  were  subjoined  in  this  edition 
the  KttchariMicon  of  Paulinus  the  Penitent,  or  Paulinus 
of  Pella,  and  the  poem  on  Jonah  and  the  Ninevitcs,  as- 
cribed to  Tertullian.  See  Hist.  Litleraire  de  la  France, 
ii,  469,  etc ;  Cave,  Hitt.  LiU.  ad  ann.  461  (Oxon.  1740- 
1748,  fol.),  i,'449;  Fabricius,  Bibliotk.  Med.  et  Inf.  Im- 
tinital.  v,  206,  ed.  Mansi ;  Tillemont,  Mfmoiret,  x vi,  404 ; 
Oudin,  /)«  Scriptoribut  et  Scriplis  Ecchs.  vol.  i,  col.  1288, 
1289.— Smith,  Diet,  nf  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  and  Mythol. 
iii,  214. 

Petro-Johannites,  a  name  given  to  the  parti- 
sans of  Peter  John  Oliri  (A.D.  1279-1297),  a  monk  of 
Bezi^res,  the  founder  of  the  Fraticelli  schism  among 
the  Franciscans,  and  a  disciple  of  the  abbot  Joachim. 
He  followed  in  the  steps  of  his  master,  and  wrote  a 
commentary  on  the  Revelation,  containing  interpreta- 
tions of  a  similar  character  to  the  prophecies  of  Joa- 
chim. From  his  birthplace  he  is  called  Peter  ofl^erig- 
nan,  and  from  his  monastery  Petrus  Hilerremit.  When 
pope  Nicholas  HI  issued  a  new  interpretation  of  the 
rule  of  St,  Francis  (A.D.  1279),  with  the  view  of  sup- 
pressing the  fanaticism  which  was  rising  among  the 
"spirituals"  of  that  order,  a  party  was  formed  to  resist 
it  uniler  the  leadership  of  Olivi,  and  this  party  of  Petro- 
Joliannites,or  strict  Franciscans,  became  after  his  deith 
the  party  out  of  which  the  Fraticelli  took  their  rise. 


See  Wadding,  A  nnoL  Min.  Fratr. ;  Oudin,  De  Scr^toi 
fee/,  iii,  584;  Ualuze,  AfuceOatt.  i,  213.— Blunt,  Z>tcf.  o; 
Seett,  s.  V. 

Petronllla,  St.,  a  Romish  saint,  's  reputed  to  havi 
been  the  daughter  of  the  apostle  Peter,  and  to  hari 
been  at  Rome  with  him.  As  the  presence  of  the  ap<« 
tie  himself  at  the  Ktemal  City  is  still  queotioned.  vi 
need  hardly  discuss  the  presence  of  bis  daughter  in  tha 
place.  She  is  reputed  to  have  become  deprived  of  tin 
use  of  her  limbs  by  sickness.  One  day  when  some  al 
bis  disciples  sat  at  dinner  with  the  apostle,  tbey  aske< 
why  it  was  that  when  he  healed  others  his  own  chik 
remaine<l  helpless.  Peter  replied  that  it  was  good  fo 
her  to  be  ill,  but,  that  his  power  might  be  shown,  he 
commanded  her  to  rise  and  serve  them.  This  she  did 
and  when  the  dinner  was  over  lay  down  helpless  as  be 
fore.  Years  after,  when  she  had  become  perfected  bi 
suffering,  she  was  made  well  in  answer  to  ber  cames 
prayers  Now  Petronilla  was  very  beautiful,  and  i 
young  noble,  Valerius  Flaccua,  desired  to  marry  ha 
She  was  afraid  to  refuse  him,  and  promised  that  if  h 
returned  in  three  days  he  should  then  carry  her  home 
She  then  earnestly  prayed  to  be  delivered  from  thi 
marriage,  and  when  the  lover  came  with  his  friends  b 
celebrate  the  marriage  he  found  ber  deail.  FUccus  la 
mented  sorely.  The  attendant  nobles  bore  her  to  he 
grave,  in  which  they  placed  her  crowned'  with  rose 
She  is  commemorated  in  the  Roman  Church  May  31. 

Petronlus,  the  name  of  two  Romans  somewhat  is 
volved  in  Jewish  history. 

1.  Caiits  PE'ruoMis  succeeded  Aulius  Gallus  in  tb 
government  of  Egypt,  and  carried  ou  a  war  in  B.C'.  I 
against  the  Ethiopians,  who  had  invaded  Egypt  uodr 
their  queen  Candace  (q.  v.).  He  was  a  friend  of  Uen«i 
and  sent  com  to  Judna  during  a  famine  (Joeephus.  Jm 
.XV,  9, 2). 

2.  PiBUUS  Petromivs  waa  sent  by  Caligula  to  Rrrii 
as  the  successor  of  Vitellius  (A.D.  40),  in  the  capacity  ul 
governor,  with  orders  to  erect  the  emperor's  statue  in  th 
Temple  at  Jerusalem ;  but  at  the  intercession  of  the  Jev 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  disobey  the  imperial  commaml 
and  escaped  punishment  by  the  opportune  death  of  th 
emperor  (Josephus,  A  nl.  xviii,  9, 2 ;  IfVir,  ii,  10). 

PetronltM  (St.)  of  Boi/ksma,  a  Roman  Catholi 
preUte  sainted  for  bis  piety,  flourished  in  the  first  bal 
of  the  5lb  century.  He  was  a  Roman  by  birth,  and  dt 
scended  of  a  noble  family.  He  early  entered  the  tei 
vice  of  the  Church,  and  soon  rose  to  positions  of  infli 
ence  and  distinction.  He  finally  became  bishop  a 
Bologna,  and  distinguished  himself  by  banishing  tl 
Arians  from  that  city.  He  died  A.l>.  430.  In  x\ 
paintings  of  the  Romish  saints  he  is  represented  i 
episcopal  robes,  with  mitre  and  crosier.  He  has  a  thi< 
black  beard  in  an  ancient  representation,  but  grncralj 
is  without  it.  His  attribute  is  a  model  of  Bologn 
which  he  holds  in  his  hand.  His  pictures  are  conlio^ 
to  Bologna;  and  there  is  iu  that  city  a  beautiful  ehiiH 
dedicated  to  his  memory.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Petrus.    See  Petkr. 

Petrua  Hispanvs.    See  Johh  XX.  i 

Pettenglll,  Erasti-s,  a  minister  of  the  Method 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Newport,  N.  H.,  July] 
1805;  was  converted  in  Orford  in  1824,  and  was  t 
lized  by  Rev.^athan  Howe  and  joined  the  Metha 
Episcopal  Church.  He  received  license  to  preach 
1835,  and  labored  that  year  on  the  Bethlehem  chM 
under  the  direction  of  the  presiding  elder.  He  jofc 
the  New  Hampshire  Conference  in  1836,  and  was  i 
tioned  at  Bristol.  His  subsequent  appointments  « 
as  follows:  in  1837,  Androscoggin  Mission;  1838,  Sti 
ford;  1839,  Bethlehem;  1840-4 1,  Lunenburgh,Vt.:  14 
43,  St.  Johnsbury;  1844-45,  Barton;  1846,  Newhu 
1847-48,  Londonderry;  1849-50,  HartUnd;  1«61. 
East  Barnard;  1853-54,  Norwich  and  Hartford:  U 
Union  Village;  185S,  Bellows  Falls;  18.57-58,  Ilanlwl 
1859-60,  Irasburgh;  1861,  Corinth;  186^-63,  Williai 
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|p«ii;  I864-«6,  Union  VUlnge;  1 867-68,  Barnard.  While 
Itboiiiig  fiulhfuUr  and  with  great  acceptance  on  this 
tat  appointment  he  was  stricken  with  a  fatal  disease, 
md  ifur  veeks  of  suffering,  borne  with  great  patience 
<iid  Christian  fortitude,  he  died  March  8,  1869,  relying 
qna  the  dirine  promiae  and  trusting  solely  to  the  mer- 
iisrfChrist.  See  itftnire«<>/'^fm.(7i»>/ 1870.  (J.H.W.) 
PetUbone,  RoewKLX,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
tmi  in  Orwell,  Vt.,  Aug.  26, 1796.  He  had  limited  fa- 
riliiies  for  an  early  education,  entered  Middlebiir>'  Cul- 
kt:t  in  1817,  graduated  in  1820,  uught  in  the  academy 
thtie  in  1821,  studied  divinity  with  Dr.  Hopkins,  and 
ns  Ucented  by  the  Addisun  County  Association  in 
\*ii.  He  oommenced  preaching  in  Hopkinton,  St. 
Uvrence  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1823,  and  was  ordained 
JdIt  22, 1824;  here  he  labored  with  great  acceptability 
ind  success  till  poor  health  induced  him  to  seek  a  milder 
riimitc,  and  in  SepteiDber,  1830,  ha  went  West,  and 
preacbtd  at  Ann  Harbor,  Micb.,  through  the  winter, 
■ad  in  the  spring  received  a  unaninxius  call  to  take 
diaige  of  the  Church,  but  ill-health  prevented  bis  do- 
in;  90.  During  1831  he  was  invited  to  the  Church  in 
Enin'  Mills,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  which  he  served 
nth  great  fidelity  and  success  until,  in  November,  1837, 
he  was  called  to  Canton,  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y., 
nd  installed  Feb.  14,  1838.  Here  he  labored  until 
April  1, 1864,  when  he  became  chaplain  of  Clinton  State 
PnxHi,  where  he  died,  Aug.  16,  1854.  Mr.  Pettibone 
«ts  pce^eminent  in  every  relation  and  in  the  discharge 
of  treiy  duty;  in  spirit  and  conduct  a  progressive  con- 
nratire,  and  strongly  attached  to  the  Calvinistic  duc- 
mon  of  grace;  very  active  in  organizing  different 
iMKvolent  societies  and  churches  in  his  own  and  sister 
(xunties.  See  Wilson,  Praik.  Hist.  Almanac,  1864,  p. 
310.    (J. US.) 

Pettigreir,  Ckarles,  a  preUte  of  the  Protestant 
EftKopal  Church,  was  bom  about  1755,  in  Irehuid, 
>b«nce  bis  father  iromigrated  about  1770.  The  family 
nt  of  Scottish  origin,  and  possessed  those  marked  char- 
•ctcristics  of  Scotch  genius  which  have  dbtinguished 
»  many  of  the  Presbyterian  brethren  who  have  come 
ti>  this  country  from  Scotland.  In  1778  Pettigrew  be- 
cuie  a  teacher  at  Edentun,  but  two  years  later  he  took 
holy  orders,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  I'rutestant 
Efiiscapal  Church  at  Loudon.  In  May,  1794,  at  a  con- 
vnuion  held  at  Tarborough,  he  was  elected  bishop.  He 
•iixl  St  Bonaron,  Lake  Scuppemong,  where  he  settled  in 
l~4.  Pettigrew  took  a  leading  part  in  founding  the 
I'nirsraty  of  North  Carolina.    (.1.  H.  W.) 

Petto  (or  Fepto),  Samuel,  an  English  Noncon- 

(rnnist  divine,  the  date  of  whose  birth  is  not  known, 

'mrislwd  near  the  close  of  the  17th  century.     He  was 

edoeaied  for  the  Church  Establishment  at  Catharine 

Ball,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  became   rector  of 

Sncitift,  in  Suffolk.    When  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was 

pawd  in  1662  he  was  ejected  from  his  living  as  a  Non- 

oni^nnist.    Aflerwards  he  became  pastor  in  a  Dissent- 

iit:  Church  at  Sudbury,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 

•f  his  life.    He  died  probably  about  1708,  at  an  advanced 

«?■.   Hia  work  entiUed  The  RmtUition  Unveiltd  (1693) 

*slt  with  Scripture  pmpheciesi    The  plan  of  the  work 

m  to  niqaire :  I.  When  many  Scripture  prophecies  had 

■hot  atcomplishment.    2.  What  are  now  in  process  of 

WShncnt.    3.  What  are  still  to  be  fulBlled.    His  other 

*«ks  were.  Tie  Difference  betvetn  the  Old  and  the  Nev) 

("mmt  (the  preface  of  this  work  was  written  by  Dr. 

Own):— T"**  Vuiee  of  the  Spirit:  —  In/unt  Baptitm 

ifftktedbg  CkritI:  —  Scripture  Catechism:  —  \'tirra- 

fe  of  the  Woaderful  and  Extraordinary  Fill  of  Thorn. 

k*M  w^er  the  Infiaaux  of  Wilckcrnft. 

Petty,  JoBX,  an  eminent  minister  nf  the  Primitive 
Ibhofist  Connection  in  England,  was  bom  in  1807, 
■I fed  in  1888.  His  ability,  piety,  and  devotedness 
■kfat  him  some  of  the  tnoet  important  and  responsi- 
•  fsiiliijiu  in  the  connection.  For  seven  years  he 
*Mtfit«T  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  magazines,  "  and 


did  good  service  in  sustaining  the  efficiency  and  useful- 
ness of  these  periodicals  throughout  the  connection.' 
He  was  the  author  of  several  works  having  a  large  cir. 
culation,  of  which  the  most  important  was  The  lli$lory 
of  the  Primitive  Methoditt  Connection,  a  work  performed 
by  request  of  the  Conference,  and  with  great  Ihomugh- 
ness  and  ability.  During  the  last  three  years  of  his 
life  he  was  govrnmr  nf  IClmfield  School,  the  principal 
educational  establivhmenC  among  the  Primitive  Meth- 
odists. In  that  position  he  was  especially  useful  in 
moulding  the  character  and  promoting  the  scholarship 
of  the  students  for  the  ministry.  As  a  Christian,  Mr. 
Petty  aimed  with  strong  faith  and  blessed  success  at 
eminent  personal  holiness.  As  a  scholar,  "  his  learning 
was  varied,  accurate,  profound,  sanctified."  As  a  preach- 
er, he  evinced  a  deep  insight  into  Christian  life  and 
experience,  and  his  style  combined  elegant  simplicity 
with  intense  earnestness.  Among  his  last  words  were, 
"O!  what  boundless  stores  of  fubiess  there  are  in  Jesus." 
(G.C.J.) 

PetTUSaon,  Hallgkimi'R,  a  noted  psalmist,  was 
bom  in  Iceland  in  1614.  While  Hallgrimur  was  yet  a 
boy,  his  father  was  appointed  chorister  at  the  cathedral 
in  Hole  (the  old  northern  episcopal  residence  in  Iceland), 
having  been  called  thither  by  bishop  Gudbrand  Thor- 
laksaon,who  is  known  as  the  first  translator  oi'the  Bible 
into  Icelandic,  and  as  the  real  founder  of  Protei  tantism 
in  Iceland.  Hallgrimur  got  his  elementary  educatioh 
in  the  school  at  Hole ;  but  for  some  unknown  reason  he 
was  expelled  from  this  school,  whereupon  he,  aided  by 
some  of  his  friends,  went  abroad,  first  to  (ilnckstad,  in 
Sleswick,  and  later  to  Copenhagen.  In  Copenhagen  he 
worked  for  a  blacksmith  until  Brynjolf  Sveinsson  (af- 
terwards bishop  of  Skalholt,  in  Iceland),  about  the  year 
1632,  got  him  a  place  in  the  school  of  Our  Virgin.  Here 
Hallgrimur  made  rapid  progress,  and  in  1^6  we  find 
him  studying  the  so-called  "  master's  lesson."  In  the  year 
1627  Iceland  was  visited  by  Mohammedan  pirates  from 
Algeria,  in  the  northem  part  of  Africa,  who  at  that  time 
extended  their  tyrannical  mle  of  the  sea  from  t  he  hhorrs 
of  the  Me<literranean  to  the  most  western  and  northern 
islands  of  the  Atlantic.  A  number  of  Icelanders  were 
slain  by  them,  while  others  were  carried  away  as  slaves. 
By  the  interference  of  the  Danish  king,  Christian  IV, 
some  of  the  prisoners  who  had  not  already  perished  in 
the  land  of  the  barbarians  were  ransomed,  and  in  1636 
thirty-eight  Icelanders  were  brought  from  Algeria  to 
Copenhagen,  where  they  had  to  remain  a  few  months 
until  merchant-ships  in  the  spring  of  1637  could  take 
them  back  to  Icehind.  While  prisoners  in  Algeria  they 
hod  imbibed  various  Mohammedan  ideas,  and  hence  it 
was  thought  necessary  during  their  stay  in  Co|)enha- 
gen  to  instmct  them  iu  the  principles  of  Christianity; 
but,  not  understanding  Danish,  an  Icelandic  teacher  had 
to  be  found  fur  them.  Hallgrimur  I'etursson  was  se- 
lected. Among  those  set  free  was  a  woman  by  name 
(iudrid,  who  had  formerly  been  the  wife  of  an  Icelander 
in  the  Westmaiin  Isles.  Hallgrimur  fell  in  love  with  this 
woman  so  much  that  when  the  people  were  sent  back 
to  Iceland  in  the  spring,  he  left  the  school  and  returned 
home  with  his  belo\'ed.  The  ship  which  carried  them 
landed  at  Keflavik,  in  the  southern  part  of  Iceland,  and 
here  Hallgrimur  remained  through  the  summer,  doing 
the  work  of  a  common  laborer  for  the  Danes.  Gudrid 
got  a  place  to  work  on  the  farm  Njardvik,  not  far  from 
Keflavik,  and  here  she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  whose  father 
was  Hallgrimur.  Soon  afterwards  he  married  Gudrid, 
and  lived  for  some  time  in  the  most  abject  poverty  in  a 
lonely  cottage  at  Suderaess,  until  the  atiove-mentioned 
Brynjolf  Sveinsson,  who  meanwhile  had  become  bishop 
of  Skalholt,  persuaded  him  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
Church,  ordained  him  for  the  ministry,  and  gave  him 
the  poor  parish  of  Hvalnes.%  in  Guldbringe  Syssel.  He 
entered  the  ministry  in  1G44,  and  remained  in  Hvalness 
until  1651,  when  he  was  removed  to  Saurbser,  in  Bor- 
parfjord.  At  .Saurbser  he  found  some  relief  from  his 
poverty  until  Aug.  15, 1662,  when  the  parsonage  and  all 
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ito  contents  were  consanied  by  file.  The  people  were 
all  saved,  however,  excepting  an  old  stranijer,  who  had 
found  his  lodgings  there  for  the  night.  Though  Hall- 
grimur  heretofore  had  suffered  much  abuse  and  ridicule, 
he  now  found  that  he  also  had  some  friends,  who  assisted 
him  in  rebuilding  the  parsonage  and  furnishing  him 
with  the  necessaries  of  life.  A  few  years  later  (1665) 
Uallgrimur  first  noticed  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
(leprosy)  which  finally  laid  him  on  his  death-bed.  He 
performed  his  ministerial  duties  alone  until  1667,  when 
ills  illness  made  it  necessary  to  get  an  assistant.  He 
was  compelled  to  resign  his  position  in  1669,  moved  to 
a  neighboring  farm,  Kalastad,  where  be  remained  two 
years,  and  then  moved  to  another  farm  dose  by,  Fer- 
stikla,  where,  amid  constantly  increasing  sufferings,  be 
at  last  found  a  welcome  death,  Oct.  27, 1674,  not  having 
left  his  bed  the  last  year  of  his  life.  He  was  buried 
near  the  entrance  of  the  church  at  Saurbsr.  In  1821  a 
small  monument  was  raised  on  the  spot  beneath  which 
his  bones  rest.  By  his  wife,  who  died  in  1679,  he  hatl 
several  children,  but  the  most  of  them  died  ver^'  young. 
We  have  given  this  detailed  account  of  this  man's  life 
because  of  the  prominent  position  he  holds  in  the  relig- 
ious history  of  Icebind.  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher, 
a  thoroughly  classical  writer,  and  one  of  the  most  gifted 
psalmists  that  ever  lived.  His  religious  poems  give 
evidence  of  a  Christian  courage  that  reminds  one  of  the 
martyrs  during  the  first,  century  after  Christ.  Hallgri- 
mur  Petursson's  works  are  the  following:  (o)  in  prose — 
I.  Diarium  Chri$tiunum,  consisting  of  religious  medita- 
tions for  every  day  in  the  week :— 2.  A  Chrutian's  So- 
Ittoquy  entry  Mormng  and  Kvating: — 3.  A  Collection  of 
Prayer*  :--i.  Commnlariet  on  tome  ofihe  Songs  in  the 
Saga;  especially  in  Ola/  Tryggvetoris  Saga,  (b)  In  po- 
etry— 1.  Psaberium  Pamonale,  fifty  pealms  on  the  suf- 
ferings of  Christ  fur  singing  at  family  devotions  during 
Lent,  an  unsurpassed  masterpiece,  whether  we  regard  it 
from  a  poetical  or  Christian  standpoint.  This  work  has 
passed  through  twenty-seven  large  editions  in  Iceland, 
and  is  found  in  every  Icelander's  house.  The  funeral 
psalm  found  in  this  collection,  and  beginning  "  Allt  ein- 
Bog  blomstrid  eina,"  has  found  its  way  into  many  of  the 
Continental  languages,  and  the  whole  collection  has 
twice  been  translated  into  Latin : — 2,  A  poetical  treat- 
ment of  the  first  and  second  books  of  Samuel,  which  he 
left  unfinished,  but  which  was  completed  by  the  minis- 
ters Sigurd  Gislesson  and  Jon  Eyulfsson : — S.  Some  epic- 
romantic  poems  (the  so-called  rimur),  of  which  all  ages 
of  Icelandic  literature  have  furnished  a  large  number : 
— 4.  Finally,  we  have  from  Hallgrimur  Petursson  a  col- 
lection of  all  his  psalms  and  poems  that  are  not  found 
in  the  above-named  works,  and  of  which  the  majority 
were  not  published  until  long  after  bis  death.  This 
last  collection  is  almost  as  great  a  favorite  with  the  Ice- 
landic people  as  the  Psalterium  Pamiomile,  In  it  is 
found  a  cycle  of  Bible  poems,  morning  and  evening 
hymns,  and  other  songs,  but  the  best  portion  of  it  is  a 
number  of  psalms,  in  which  the  poet  has  expressed  his 
thoughts  upon  death  and  eternity.  Some  of  them  were 
composed  on  his  death-bed.  They  b^ar  testimony  to 
the  fervent  love  of  the  Saviour  wberein  he  lived  and 
died.  His  beautiful  funeral  hymn,  which  he  closes  by 
greeting  the  angel  of  death  welcome,  cheerful  in  the 
consciousness  that  his  Saviour  lives,  has  its  heathen 
prototype  in  Kagnar  Lodbrok's  dying  words:  "The 
hours  of  life  have  glided  by ;  I  fall,  but  smiling  shall  I 
die."  In  Petursson's  religious  poetry'  the  old  heathen 
courage  is  regenerated  into  Christian  life,  and  the  pa- 
gan coldness  has  yielded  to  the  genial  warmth  of  a  ce- 
tteslial  faith.  No  man  has  exerciseil  a  greater  influence 
upon  the  Christian  character  of  the  Icelandic  people 
than  Hallgrimur  Petursson. — Jon  BJamason,  lluinblio- 
JA**,  ii,  98-103.     (R.RA.) 

Fetzelians  or  PcBschelians,  a  modem  sect  of 
a  politico-religious  character,  who  derived  their  name 
from  a  priest  of  Brennan,  called  Petzel  or  Poeschel. 
They  held  the  natural  and  legal  equality  of  all  human 


I  beings,  and  maintained  that  they  had  a  continual  and 
j  inalienable  property  in  the  earth  and  its  natural  produc- 
I  tions.  Their  enemies  charged  them  with  oflering  hu- 
man sacrifices,  particularly  on  Good  Friday.  Tbey  ap- 
pear to  have  adopted  the  political  principles  of  the 
Spenceans,  and  probably  their  infidelity.  Congrega- 
tions belonging  to  this  sect  are  said  to  have  existed  in 
Upper  Austria,  but  by  the  interference  of  the  public  au- 
thorities they  have  been  dispersed.  A  similar  sect 
seems  to  have  taken  start  and  spread  sooiewhat  in 
Switzerland,  who  are  charged  with  the  like  enormities. 
See  Gardner,  Failks  of  the  World,  ii,  661,  65-2. 

Penoer,  Kaspar,  a  German  theologian  of  the  Bef- 
ormation  period,  was  born  Jan.  6, 1525,  at  Bautzen,  ami 
studied  at  the  school  in  Goldberg  and  the  Uni  veraty  of 
Wittenberg,  where  he  was  the  table  and  bouse  com- 
panion of  the  Reformer  Helancthon,  wI)o  afterwards  be- 
came his  father-in-law.  Well  educated  and  reinarkably 
talented,  be  became  in  1545  a  magister,  in  1554  oirdinanr 
professor  of  mathematics,  in  1560  professor  of  medicine. 
Some  time  after  this  he  was  introduced  to  the  personal 
attention  of  the  elector  Augustus  of  Saxony,  who  was  so 
pleased  with  Peucer  that  be  put  him  in  charge  of  the 
Saxon  high  school  Peucer,  greatly  interested  in  Uie 
theological  controversies  of  hb  day,  avowed  Philippimi 
(q.  v.),  and  used  his  influence  for  its  propagation  in 
Saxony,  and  thus  arrayed  the  strongly  Lutheran  elector 
against  him.  Peucer  was  imprisoned  from  Io7&  until 
1586.  He  died  Sept.  25, 1602.  He  lell  a  large  number 
of  medical,  mathematical,  historical,  theolc^cal,  and 
philological  writings.  See  Henke,  Kaspar  Peucer  tr.  S'ie. 
Krell  (Marb.  1865) ;  Calinich,  Kampf  ».  Vnlergang  det 
Melancklhonitmus  in  Kursacksen  (Leips.  186G)  ;  also  the 
art  Crypto-Calvinistic  Contboversy. 

Penl'tbai  (Heb.  PeOUetkay',  ""rirp,  nay  leaget: 
Sept.  4oXXn3i),  son  of  Meshelemiah,  the  last  named  of 
eight  (1  Chron.  xzvi,  5) ;  he  belonged  to  the  firniHy  of 
Asaph  of  the  trilw  of  Levi,  and  was  one  of  the  porters 
of  the  tabernacle  in  the  reign  of  David.    B.C.  cir.  1030, 

Peutinger,  Konrad,  a  German  writer  noted  foi 
his  antiqiurian  labors,  was  bom  at  Augsburg  in  1465; 
studied  in  German  and  Italian  universities,  and  was  era- 
ployed  in  his  native  city  by  the  authorities  of  the  place 
and  by  the  emperor  as  counsellor.  He  was  a  manv- 
sided,  e<lucat«d  man,  and  is  celebrated  not  only  as  a  writ- 
er, but  aLw  as  a  humanist,  and  was  greatly  interested  in 
Luther  when  he  first  appeared  against  the  Romanisia 
See  Hagen,  DeultchUmeCs  lilerarische  ZiutSnde  im  Zeil' 
alter  der  Rejormation,  vol.  i.     (J.  H.W.) 

Pe^emage,  Andr^  a  Belgian  writer,  was  ban 
in  1541  at  Courtray.  At  first  music  teacher  in  ttM 
collegiate  church  at  Courtray,  he  abandoned  this  plan 
to  settle  in  Antwerp,  where  he  passed  the  last  ten  ol 
twelve  years  of  his  life  in  the  capacity  of  simple  muJ 
sician  of  tl)e  cathedral.  He  established  in  hie  hooa 
weekly  concerts,  and  there  was  heard  the  most  beauti 
ful  music  of  the  composers  then  in  repute.  He  died  m 
Antwerp  July  30, 1589.  We  have  of  his  worka.  On* 
tiones  sacra  (Antwerp,  1574-1591,  5  pts.  4to);  soiiJ 
masses,  religious  fragments,  and  a  collection  compilM 
from  different  authors  under  the  title  of  Harmonie  ^ 
ksle  (ibid.  1583,  1593,  4to).  See  Paquot,  Mimoimt^ 
Hoefer,  A'oup,  £1017.  Generale,  xxxix,  776. 

Pe'W  (anciently  pH«;  Old  Fr.pay  ,•  Vatch,  puye ,-  lJ 
podium,  "  anything  on  which  to  lean ;"  s'apputfer\  1 
enclosed  seat  in  churches.  The  old  French  word 
meant  a  balcony,  a  gallery  built  on  bulks  or  poets 
timber;  and  it  has  been  unnecessarily  suggested  t\ 
pew  may  only  be  a  form  o(  j>odium,  a  book-desk,  or  i| 
crutch  used  by  monks  before  silting  was  permitted, 
the  early  days  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  some  of  the  No 
man  churches,  a  stone  bench  afforded  the  only  sittir 
accommodation  for  members  or  visitors.  In  the 
1319  the  people  are  spoken  of  as  sitting  on  the  grou 
or  standing.    At  a  later  period  the  people  introduc 
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low,  thiTC-Iegged  stools,  and  they  were  placed  in  no  or- ' 
tier  in  ttie  church.     Diretrtly  after  the  Norman  conquest 
■eats  dme  in  fashion.    Church-Mflta  were  in  use  in  Eng- 
bud  nne  time  before  the  Keformation,  as  is  proved  by  ; 
numeimis  examples  still  extant,  the  earring  un  some  of  ; 
vMch  is  as  early  as  the  Decorated  Period,  i,  e.  before  ! 
XD.  1400,  aud  records  as  old  as  14fiU  speak  of  such  seats 
\<r  the  name  ofpuet.    They  were  originally  plain  fixed  j 
btnche*,  all  facing  east,  with  partitions  of  waiosootiug  | 
about  three  feet  high. 


Beadington,  Oxfordshire. 


After  the  Reformation  seats  were  more  appropriated, 
a  crowbar  guarded  the  entrance,  bearing  the  initial  of 
Ihe  ovner.  It  was  in  1508  that  galleries  were  thought 
nC  As  early  as  1614  pews  were  arranged  to  aflurd  com- 
fi«t  br  being  balzed  or  cushioned,  while  the  sides  around 
were  an  high  as  to  hide  the  occupants ;  probably  under 
Ihe  influence  of  the  Puritans,  who,  objecting  to  some 
pans  of  the  service  which  they  were  compelled  to  attend, 
•wigbt  means  to  conceal  their  nonconformity.  An  early 
•fiwimen  of  a  pew  of  this  kind  exists  in  Cuxton  Church, 
Kent,  Up  to  a  period  some  time  after  the  Reformation 
ib»  naves  of  churches,  which  were  occupied  by  the  con- 
erft.ition,  were  usually  fitted  with  fixed  seats,  as  they 
bsd  been  from  the  I4th  century  downwards,  at  the  least : 
ib»e  leats  varied  in  height  from  about  two  feet  and  a 
half  10  three  feet,  and  were  partially  enclosed  at  the 
■wbnext  the  passages,  sometimes  with  what  are  called 
bench-ends:  sometimes  these  rose  considerably  above 
ib«  wainscoting,  and  were  terminated  with  carved  fin- 
ials  or  poppies,  but  they  are  more  frequently  ranged 
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with  the  rest  of  the  work,  and  were  often  straight  at 
the  top  and  finished  with  the  same  capping-mnulding: 
these  end  enclosures  occupied  about  the  width  of  the 
seat,  and  the  remainder  of  the  space  was  left  entirely 
open.  The  partitions  sometimes  reached  down  to  the 
door,  and  sometimes  only  to  a  little  below  the  scats:, 
they  were  usually  perfectly  plain,  but  the  wainscoting 
next  the  cross  passages  was  generally  ornamented  with 
panellings,  tracery,  small  buttresses,  etc.:  opposite  to 
the  seat  at  the  back  of  each  division  or  pew  a  board 
was  frequently  fixed,  considerably  narrower,  intended 
to  support  the  arms  when  kneeling.  This  mode  of 
fitting  the  naves  of  churches  was  certainly  verj-  general, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  when  it  was  first  introduced, 
the  great  majority  of  specimens  that  exist  being  of  the 
Perpendicular  style.    See  Stamdaiid. 

In  England  pews  were  assigned  at  first  only  to  the 
patrons  of  churches.  A  canon  made  at  Exeter,  in  1287, 
rebukes  quarrelling  fur  a  sent  in  church,  and  decreej 
that  none  shall  claim  a  seat  as  his  own  except  noblemen 
and  the  patrons.  Gradually,  however,  the  system  of 
appropriation  was  extended  to  other  inhabitants  of  Ihe 
parish,  to  the  injury  of  the  poor,  and  the  multiplication 
of  disputes.  The  law  of  pews  in  England  is  briefly  this : 
All  church-seats  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  bishop,  and 
may  be  assigned  by  him  either  (1)  directly  by  faculty 
to  the  holders  of  any  property  in  the  parish ;  or  (2) 
through  the  churchwardens,  whose  duty  it  is,  as  officers 
under  the  bishop,  to  "  seat  the  parishioners  according  to 
their  degree."  In  the  former  case  the  right  descends 
with  the  property,  if  the  faculty  can  be  shown,  or  im- 
memorial occupation  proved.  In  the  latter,  the  right 
can  at  any  time  be  recalled,  and  lapses  on  the  party 
ceasing  to  be  a  regular  occupant  of  the  seat.  It  ap- 
pears that  by  common  law  every  parishioner  has  a  right 
to  a  seat  in  the  church,  and  the  churchwardens  are 
bound  to  place  each  one  as  best  they  can.  The  prac- 
tice of  letting  pews,  except  under  the  church-building 
acts,  or  special  local  acts  of  Parliament,  and,  much  more, 
otstlling  tliem,  has  been  declared  illegal,  except  for  the 
chapelt  of  the  Dissenters,  who  need  the  income  of  the 
pews  for  the  payment  of  the  pastor's  salar\'.  In  Scot- 
land pews  in  the  parish  churohes  are  assigned  by 
the  heritors  to  the  parishioners,  who  have  accord- 
ingly the  preferable  claim  on  them ;  but  when  not  so 
occupied  they  arc  legally  open  to  all.  As  is  well 
known,  pews  in  dissenting  churches  are  rented  as  a 
means  of  revenue  to  sustain  general  charges.  In  some 
parts  of  the  United  States  pews  in  churches  are  a  mat- 
ter of  annual  competition,  and  bring  large  sums.  Lat- 
terly in  England  there  has  been  some  discussion  as  to 
the  injuriously  exclusive  character  of  the  "  pew  system," 
and  a  disposition  has  been  manifested  to  abolish  pews 
altogether,  ami  substitute  movable  seats  available  bv  all 
indiscriminately.  Several  pamphlets  have  appeared  on 
the  subject.  The  Time$  remarks  that  in  dealing  with 
this  subject  the  first  question  is  not  the  letting  of 
pews,  but  the  appropriation  of  seats.  In  most  country 
churches  the  seats  are  more  or  less  appropriate<l,  but 
the  pews  are  seldom  rented.  When  we  consider  the 
matter  from  this  point  of  view,  docs  it  not  seem  reason- 
able, as  a  matter  of  mere  order  and  decency,  that  those 
who  regularly  attend  a  church  should  have  their  appro- 
priated places  within  it?  If  the  churches  are  thrown 
completely  open,  they  are  thrown  open  not  only  tii  the 
parish,  but  to  the  whole  world.  In  one  of  the  l>est 
known  of  the  London  churches  the  incumbent  lately 
complained  from  the  pulpit  that  his  parishioners  could 
not  obtain  seats  in  the  church  which  had  been  expressly 
built  for  them,  and  he  announced  his  intention  of  alter- 
ing the  system.  Another  churoh,  in  Wells  Street,  which 
was  especially  built  for  the  accommodation  of  a  poor 
district,  and  in  which  all  the  seats  are  free,  is  iisurpetl 
every  Sunday  by  an  lesthetic  congregation  of  well- 
dressed  people,  who  come  to  enjoy  the  excellent  per- 
formance of  the  choir.  Such  a  result  would  always 
take  place  where  the  preacher  was  popular  or  the  ser- 
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vice  attractive.  Again,  the  existing  chnrcbe*  would 
not  hold  more  than  a  certain  number  of  peisons,  and 
they  are  fiUed  as  it  is.  If  more  were  inWted  to  come,  it 
would  be  only  driving  out  the  rich  to  make  way  for  the 
poor,  and  then  we  should  want  another  national  associa- 
.tion  for  preaching  the  Gospel  to  tbe  rich,  or,  rather,  we 
should  see  the  rich  building  proprietaiy  chapels  for 
themselves,  in  which  the  seats  would  be  appropriated 
as  before.  But  does  any  one  suppose  that  the  poor 
would  thus  force  their  way  into  the  churches,  and  dis- 
possess their  present  occupants  ?  Whether  the  seats  are 
free  or  not,  the  result  would  be  much  the  same.  When 
the  question  of  the  appropriation  of  seats  is  decided, 
that  of  pew  rents  is  comparatively  simple.  If  the  rich 
are  to  have  a  certain  number  of  seats  appropriated  to 
them,  what  can  be  more  natural  and  convenient  than 
that  they  should  pay  a  certain  sum  in  respect  of  them  ? 
In  the  Koman  Catholic  churches  on  the  Continent  pews 
are  seldom  to  be  seen. 

The  reading  put,  first  mentioned  in  the  rubric  of 
1662,  was  the  reader's  stall  in  the  chancel.  It  had  two 
desks — one  on  the  west  for  the  Holy  Bible,  and  the 
other  for  the  Prayer-book  facing  eastwards,  as  in  Hook- 
er's Church  at  Drayton  Beauchamp.  In  1571  Grindel 
called  it "  the  pulpit,  where  prayers  are  said."  Calamy 
applies  the  word  to  designate  an  open-air  pulpit. 
George  Herbert  made  his  pulpit  and  reading  pue  of 
equal  height,  so  as  to  be  of  equal  honor  and  estimation, 
and  agree  like  brethren.  See  Walcott,  Sacrtd  A  rchceoL 
s.  V.',  Chambers,  Ct/clop.  a.  v.;  Parker,  Glotta>y  of  Ar- 
chtledurt,  s.  v. 

Fejrrdre,  Isaac,  a  French  Protestant  writer,  was 
bom  at  Bordeaux  in  1592.  He  fitted  himself  for  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  service,  and  at  one  time  ser\-ed  the 
prince  of  Conde,  whom  he  pleased  by  the  singularity  of 
his  humor.  Peyr^re  finally  turned  pious.  He  was  at 
the  time  a  Protestant.  He  claimed  that  it  had  been  re- 
vealed to  him  by  St.  Paul  that  Adam  was  not  the  first 
man  created,  and  he  undertook  to  prove  his  theory  by 
publishing  in  Holland,  in  lG5d,  a  book  entitled  Pittad- 
amila,  tire  exercitalio  ttiper  vertibut  12, 13, 14,  capitis  xr 
JCpitlola  I'auli  ad  Romanot,  which  work  was  consigned 
to  the  flames,  and  he  himself  imprisoned  at  Brussels. 
Upon  recantation  and  the  interference  of  the  prince  of 
Cond<S  he  was  released,  and  went  to  Rome  in  1655, 
where  he  published  the  reasons  for  his  recantation,  and 
abjured  Calvinism  and  Prffiadamitism  before  pope  .Alex- 
ander VII.  He  was  not  believed  sincere  by  the  people, 
and  doubtless  public  opinion  was  just.  The  pontiff  en- 
deavored to  detain  him  at  Rome,  but  he  finally  returned 
to  Paris,  and  again  entered  the  ser\'ice  of  the  prince  of 
Cond^,  acting  as  his  librarian.  He  was  not  thought  to 
be  attached  to  any  particular  Church,  notwithstanding 
that  he  had  joined  the  Romanists.  He,  however,  sub- 
mitted to  receive  the  sacrament.  Some  time  after  his 
return  to  Paris  he  retired  to  the  "  Seminaire  des  Vertus," 
where  he  died  in  1676.  He  wrote,  besides  the  above- 
mentioned  articles,  works  upon  Greenland  and  Iceland ; 
also  one  upon  the  Retloration  of  the  Jeitt,  etc.  (B.  A.  R.) 

Pejrton,  Yelverton  T.,  a  minister  of  the  Metho- 
dist Kpiscopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Stafford  County,  Va., 
1797;  was  converted  in  1815;  entered  tbe  Baltimore 
Conference  in  1818;  and  after  filling  some  of  the  most 
important  stations  in  the  Conference,  died  in  Baltimore 
Jan.  \h,  1831.  He  was  a  devoted  pastor,  a  faithful  min- 
ister, and  a  very  useful  preacher.  See  Mitmlet  of  Ann, 
Confere)ict.i,ii,  118. 

Pez,  Bernard,  a  learned  German  Benedictine,  was 
bom  in  1683  at  I|)s.  He  early  entered  the  monastery 
of  Miilk.  For  several  years  he,  with  his  brother  .lerome, 
collected  chronicles,  charters,  and  other  documents  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  in  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  other  parts 
of  (Jermany.  After  having  spent  some  time  in  France, 
where  he  was  associated  with  count  Zinzendorf,  he  re- 
turned to  his  convent,  whose  library  was  confided  to  his 

re.     He  died  March  27, 1735.    We  have  of  his  works. 


Ada  ei  vita  WiUnirgii  viryimt  cum  tiolit  (Angsb.  171&, 
4to) : — BiUiotheca  Beiwdictino-ifauriana,  teu  de  viti* 
et  icriptit  Patntm  e  amgrtgatione  S.  Mauri  (ibid.  1716, 
8vo)  : — Tkesauru*  cmecdotorum  novistimut,  $m  Vetemvi 
monumentorumpnecipue  ecdenatticorum  coUectio  (1721- 
1723,  5  vols.  foL):  —  BiUiolheca  ascetica  aittiguo-ttora 
(Ratisb.  1728-1740, 12  vo\a.8v6):—Acla  S.  Truperti 
marlyrit  (Vienna,  1781, 4to) : — some  Note*  a  VA  ntrmfmuM 
Metticetuit  de  seriptoribut  eccle*ia$licii,  published  by  Fa- 
bricius ;  several  articles  in  different  collections,  etc  See 
J()cher,  A  Ugemeine$  GeteArten-Lexikon ;  Kropf,  Uiblitttk. 
Mellicennt. — Hoefer,  A'ouv.  Biog.  Ginerale,  xxxix,  789. 

Fez,  HieronymuB,  a  learned  German  Benedictine, 

brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bora  at  Ips  in  1685.  After 
having  taken  tbe  Benedictine  habit  in  the  monastery 
of  M<ilk,  he  began,  with  his  brother,  the  search  for  un- 
published historical  documents  concealed  in  the  archives 
and  libraries  of  Austria  and  Bavaria.  Placed  later  at 
the  head  of  the  library  of  his  convent,  he  passed  the 
last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  in  the  most  profound  retreat. 
He  died  Oct.  14, 1762.  We  have  of  his  works,  Aeia  H. 
Colomani,  Scotia  regit  (Krems,  1718, 4to) : — Scriptora 
rerum  A  utiriacarum  veteret,  cum  notit  el  obtervationibut 
(Leips.  1720-1725,  2  vols,  fol.),  followed  by  a  third  vol- 
ume, pubUshed  in  1745  at  Ratisbon ;  a  very  precious  col- 
lection : — Hittoria  S,  Leopoldi,  A  ustria  marchionis,  id 
nomittit  it,  ex  diplomatibui  adomata  (Vienna,  1747,  foL). 
.See  Meusel,  Ijexikon ;  Schnickh,  Ltien  p.  Pez  (in  tbe 
/.eiptiger  Oelehrte  Zeilung  for  1762,  p.  787), —  Uoefer, 
.Vour.  Biog.  Oenerale,  xxxix,  789. 

Pexel,  Chuistopii,  a  German  theologian,  was  bom 
March  5,  1539,  at  Plauen ;  studied  at  Wittenberg ;  wax 
then  three  years  cantor  in  his  native  place,  and  in  1567 
became  court-preacher  and  professor  of  theology  at  Wit- 
tenberg. An  ardent  advocate  of  J'hUippitm  (q.  v.),  he 
was  deposed  after  the  condemnation  of  Crypto-Cal  vinisoi 
in  1574;  in  1576  was  sent  out  of  the  country;  in  1677 
went  to  Siegen,  where  he  taught  for  a  while,  and  theii 
became  pastor  at  Herbom.  In  1580  he  was  called  lo 
Bremen  as  pastor,  and  in  1584  was  made  professor  of 
theology  at  the  newly  founded  Gyimiutium  iUustrr.  In 
1589  he  again  assumed  the  pastorate,  and  becatne  al8i> 
superintendent,  and  as  such  contributed  to  the  stren^h- 
ening  and  development  of  Luthcranism.  He  died  Feb. 
25, 1604.  Besides  theological  controversial  writings,  and 
the  so-called  Wittenberg  Catechism  entitled  CatecAeris 
continent  erplicationem  decalogi,  tgmboH,  orationis  donti- 
nieof,  doctrimr  de  panitenlia  et  tacramentit  ( Witteiibei^, 
1571),  he  wrote  also  Mellijicium  Hittoricum,  a  much- 
used  handbook  of  history,  and  edited  MeUncthon'a  let- 
ters to  Hardenberg.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Pesron,  Pai'l,  a  Roman  Catholic  monastic  of  much 
celebrity,  was  bom  at  Hcnnebon,  in  Bretagne,  in  1639. 
He  embraced  the  monastic  life  in  the  Cistercian  abbev 
de  Prit^res  in  1661 ;  was  appointed  master  of  the  uovic^ 
and  sub-prior  in  1672;  sub-prior  of  the  college  of  the 
Bemardins  at  Paris  in  1677 ;  vicar-general  of  his  order  in 
1690,  and  obtained  the  abbey  of  Charmoye  in  1G97.  He 
resigned  it  finally  to  give  himself  entirely  to  his  studieai, 
and  became  a  doctor  of  the  Sorlmnne.  He  died  in  1706. 
His  most  important  publication  is  Lantiquiti  de*  tempm 
retablie  et  di'ftrndue,  contre  letjuif*  et  fe*  ttouretiux  chro- 
nologittes  (Amst.  1687, 12mo).  In  this  work  the  author 
maintains  the  authority  of  the  Scptuagint  chrouoloip.- 
against  that  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Pezron's  book  was 
extremely  admiretl  for  the  ingenuity  and  learning  of  it : 
yet  created,  as  was  natural,  no  small  alarm  anaonf;  the 
religious.  Itlartianay,  a  Benedictine,  and  Le  Quien,  a 
Dominican,  wrote  against  this  new  system,  and  under- 
took the  defence  of  the  Hebrew  text;  Itlartianay  with 
great  zeal  and  heat.  Le  Quien  with  more  Judgment  and  ' 
knowledge.  Pezron  published  Defense  de  Cantuptiti  des 
tempt  in  1691  (4to),  which,  like  the  work  itself,  abounded 
with  curious  and  learned  researches.  Le  Quien  replied, 
but  Martianay  brought  the  affair  into  another  court ; 
and,  in  1693,  laid  the  books  and  principles  of  Pezroa 
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bdiae  M.  de  HarUi,  arcbbishop  of  Paris.  Harlai  com- 
munkated  the  ivpreiientation  of  this  adrentary  to  Fez- 
rm,  vbo,  finding  no  difficulty  in  supporting  an  opinion 
namon  to  all  the  fathers  before  Jerome,  rendered  the 
Kxnsatton  of  no  effect.  Other  works  of  his  are,  £>- 
miTn  CowaattUaire  Lilteral  et  Butorique  sur  let  Pro- 
fkta  (1693, 12mo) : — L'/fistoirt  Eveaigiliqiu  Confirmie 
par  la  Judaiqae  et  la  Romame  (1696,  2  vols.  12aio) : — 
.Ji/igiiiU  de  la  Nation  et  de  la  Langue  del  Cdtes  (1703, 
lino,  rtc).  See  Niceron,  Memoiret,  voL  i ;  Did.  Hist, 
iaAutatn  Eedet,  8.  v. ;  Darling,  Cgdop.  Bibliogr.  s,  v.; 
Il<«fer,  AVntr,  Biog.  Giuirale,  s,  v. 

Pbfi;  Christoph  Mattbaiia,  D.D.,  a  German 
PrvHcsiant  theologian,  son  of  Joliann  Christoph  Pfaff 
(H.  T.},  vaa  bom  Dec  25,  1686,  at  Stuttgard.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  was  admitted  to  the  university,  and 
tfter  having  finished  his  theological  studies,  he  re- 
mvtd  the  means  from  the  dulte  of  WUrtemberg,  in 
1706,  to  go  to  other  universities  to  perfect  himself  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  tongues.  He  visited 
trith  this  design  several  universities  of  Germany,  Hol- 
lud,  and  England.  Upon  his  return  to  Stuttgard  in 
ITie,  he  was  employed  to  accompany  the  hereditary 
[fiiKe  Charles-Alexandre  to  Italy,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained three  years  in  Turin,  occupied  especially  in  cop- 
ying from  the  libraries  the  unpublished  fragments  of 
ucioit  eccledastical  authors.  He  afterwards  went  with 
the  prince  to  Holland,  where  he  spent  two  years,  and 
la  Fkris,  continuing  his  researches  in  the  libraries,  and 
T'iiciiig  himself  in  connection  with  the  most  renowned 
kamed  men.  Appointed  in  1716  professor  of  theology 
at  Taiangen,  he  became  in  1720  dean  of  the  faculty  and 
ciuDoellor  of  the  university ;  he  also  received  several 
bigh  ecclesiastical  positions,  and  became  among  others, 
in  1727,  abbe  of  Loch,  which  gave  him  the  enlrie  to  the 
lUtti  of  WUrtemberg.  In  1724  be  was  gratified  with 
tbe  title  of  count-palatine,  and  was  elected  in  1731  mem- 
Urof  the  Academy  of  Berlin.  In  1756  he  became  chan- 
ollif  of  the  University  of  Uiessen,  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  theology,  and  general  superintendent  of  the  churches, 
I'osessiiig  extensive  and  varied  knowledge,  he  care- 
fully avoided  the  bitter  tone  of  tbe  theologians  of  bis 
oofetrioo,  and  he  even  made,  but  without  the  least  suc- 
cess, wveral  attempts  to  unite  the  l.utheran  and  Cal- 
nnblic  churches.  He  died  at  Giessen  Nov.  19, 1760. 
luff's  erudition  was  immense,  and  bis  works  so  numer- 
MS  that  they  fill  a  whole  sheet  of  the  German  bibliogra- 
(ihies.  Among  his  numerous  works  and  dissertations 
we  mention,  IM  genuinis  Librorum  Novi  Tettamenii  lec- 
'iauhu  (Amst.  1709,  8vo) : — Denunatratiom  tolide*  de 
fa  ririti  de  la  Religion  Protettante  contre  la  Religion 
pritadue  Catiulique  (TUb.  1713, 1719)  -.—De  Erangeliit 
(4  Amutatio  imperatore  non  eomplit  (TUbing.  1717, 
lu):  reprinted,  with  several  other  dissertations  of  Pfaff, 
ia  bis  PntistiiE  Tubingeiuet  (ibid.  1718, 4to)  -.-De  litur- 
S>it,aiiialibus,agendit  ei  librit  eccletiattici$  KccUeia  ori- 
«faJ«  a  ocdJenlalit  veterii  et  modema  (ibid.  1718, 4to) : 
—Ik  origiae  jurit  ecdetiasiici  veraque  ejiu  indole  (ibid. 
1719,1720,  17S6,  ito')  :  —  Dv»ertationa  Anli-Bmliana 
Ira  (ibid.  1719, 1720,  4to) : — Jnstiiulionet  theologia  doq- 
■Boliat  et  Koralu  (ibid.  1719,  8vo;  Frankf.  1721,  8vo); 
'«  of  the  first  theological  works  written  in  Germany  in 
•kidi  tbe  rationalistic  tendency  is  recognised : — Intro- 
^•du  <■  kiMtoriam  theologia  litierariam  (ibid.  1720, 8ro ; 
iW.  1724-1726, 3  vols.  4to) : — De  rariationibut  ecclesia- 
lut  Prxitettantiian,  adremu  Bouuetttm  (ibid.  1720, 4to) : 
--<kiiaimeile  Selkri/ien  to  zur  Vereimgvng  der  proletti- 
'«ilr»  Kireken  abeieUn  (Halle,  1723, 2  vols.  4to) ;  a  col- 
Wtign  of  writings  tending  to  the  reimion  of  tbe  Protes- 
'■schaicfaes: — De  titulo  patriarchce  izcumcn{n(TUbing. 
l<K,4lo): — De  ecdesia  tanguiaem  non  titiente  (ibid. 
17^  Ito) :  —  Z>e  ttereonanulit  medii  aui  (ibid.  1750, 
^•—De  rntnoUt  virgmum,  doctorum  et  martgrum  (ibid. 
''Vito).  As  an  editor,  Pfaff  published  Epitome  In- 
*'»iiiniiiii  dicimrum  Ladantii  (Paris,  1712, 8vo),  first 
•*o«i  complete : — <9.  Irencei  fragmenta  aaecdola  (La 
%t,l7U,8vo);  a  publication  followed  by  a  dispute 


with  Scip.  Maffei,  who  had  cast  some  doubt  upon  the 
authenticity  of  these  fragments: — EceUrice  evangeKcte 
libri  egmbolici  (Tubingen,  1730, 8ro).  Finally,  Pfaff  di- 
rected the  publication  of  the  new  German  translation 
of  the  Bible,  which  appeared  at  Tubingen  (1729,  fol.),  a 
work  on  which,  in  connection  with  others,  he  actively 
labored.  Pfaff  was  a  learned  man  of  the  very  first  rank,  ' 
but  of  doubtful  moral  character.  He  is  the  real  found- 
er of  the  so-called  collegia!  system,  which  reganis  the 
Church  as  a  collegium :  as  a  corporation  possessing  cor- 
porate rights,  the  Church  can  make  her  own  statutes 
and  laws,  and  can  insist  upon  their  observance.  The 
attitude  of  the  state  towards  her  is  but  incidental,  or 
similar  to  the  position  it  occupies  with  respect  to  any 
other  association.  The  magittratus  politieut  does  not 
belong  to  her;  the  Church  consisting  solely  of  teachers 
and  taught.  It  is  only  by  transference,  by  virtue  of 
silent  or  express  compact,  that  the  magistracy  can  re- 
ceive rights  originally  inherent  in  the  Church.  Results 
were,  however,  at  first,  and  till  after  the  commencement 
of  the  19th  century,  in  favor  of  the  territorial  system. 
The  Bible  known  among  the  German  Protestants  as 
"  the  Bible  of  Tubingen"  was  published  under  Pfaff's  di- 
rection in  one  folio  volume  in  1727.  See  Strieder,  Het- 
tische  GeMirtengesch, ;  Kathlef,  Oesch.  jettltebender  Ge- 
lehrten,  pt  i ;  Schrockh,  Unparteiitche  Kirchengetch.  iv, 
787 ;  Sax,  Ononuutieon,  vi,  188, 648 ;  Bauer,  Gallerie,  vol. 
v;  DSring,  Die  Gelehrten  Theologea  Deuttchland$,  vol. 
iii,  s.  V. ;  Hirsching,  Handbuck ;  Meusel,  Lexikon,  s.  v. —  ^ 
Hoefer,  Noun.  Biog.  Ginirale,  xxxix,  794 ;  comp.  Hurst's 
Hagenbach,  Ch.  Hitt.  18<A  and  19<A  Centunet,  i,  110  sq., 
410;  Ebrard,A:«Vc*«»-u./)oym«nye»cA.iv,181.  (J.H.W.) 

Ffafii  Jobann  Christopb,  a  German  Lutheran 
theologian,  was  bom  at  PfuUingen  in  1G31,  and  was  ed- 
ucated at  the  university  in  Tubingen,  where  he  after- 
wards flourished  as  professor  of  theology.  He  was  al»> 
for  a  time  pastor  at  St.  Leonhard's  Church  in  Stuttgard. 
He  died  in  1720,  He  was  the  author  of  about  forty 
works  aud  exegetical  and  dogmatical  dissertations,  but 
none  of  them  are  of  much  value  in  our  day.  A  list  of 
them  may  be  found  in  Winer's  Theol.  LUrratur,  s.  v. 
See  also  Bockh,  Getch.  der  Unicertitat  TUbingen;  Le- 
poin,  Z.eif»  der  Gelehrten,  and  Bibliotheca  Brentemie 
(1720).     (J.  H.W.) 

Pfauser  (Phaueer),  Johann  Sebastian,  a  Ger- 
man Roman  Catholic  divine,  was  bom  at  Constance  in 
1520.  He  came  by  recommendation  of  the  bishop  of 
Trent  to  Vienna  as  coiurt-preacher  of  emperor  Ferdi- 
nand I,  but  was  obliged  to  quit  that  place  on  account  of 
his  anti-Roman  tendency.  He  was  thereafter  employed 
as  confessor  and  preacher  by  the  emperor's  son,  Maxi- 
milian, and  all  efforts  to  supplant  him  here  were  unsuc- 
cessful until  the  Bohemian  crown  question  arose,  and  it 
became  necessary  for  the  court  to  have  the  favor  of  all 
Ultramontane  prelates.  In  lotiO  Pfauser  became  pastor 
at  Lauingen,  He  died  in  1569.  To  the  last  Maximil- 
ian kept  up  a  friendly  oorrespoudeuce  with  this  good 
man.     (J.H.W.) 

Pfefferkorn,  Johann  (originally  Joseph),  a  noted 
Jewish  convert  to  Christianity,  was  bom  in  Moravia  in 
1469.  He  embraced  Christianity,  and  was  publicly  bap- 
tized at  Cologne  with  his  wife  and  children  in  1506, 
when  thirty-six  years  old.  All  the  efforts  of  this  man, 
who,  with  many  faults,  was  certainly  not  wanting  in 
merit,  were  early  directed  to  the  conversion  of  his  breth- 
ren according  to  the  flesh.  Tbe  means  he  first  made 
use  of  were  highly  Uudable ;  for  he  treated  them  with 
gentleness,  and  even  defended  his  former  co-religionists 
against  the  calumny  of  their  enemies.  But  fanatical 
and  misguided,  his  zeal  afterwards  was  less  well  ad- 
vised when  he  began  to  forbid  and  condemn  tbe  read- 
ing of  any  Hebrew  book  excepting  the  Old  Testament. 
With  the  aid  of  the  Dominican  monks,  he  prevailed  on 
the  emperor  Maximilian  to  adopt  his  views,  and  in  1509 
an  edict  was  published  which  enjoined  that  all  writings 
emanating  from  the  Jews  against  the  Christian  religion 
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should  be  suppressed  and  condemned  to  the  flames ;  this 
edict  was  soon  succeeded  by  another,  July  6, 1510,  en- 
joining  the  destruction  of  every  Hebrew  book  with  the 
sole  exception  of  the  Old  Testament,  The  execution 
of  this  edict  was,  however,  suspended  until  the  opinion 
of  the  electoral  archbishop  Uriel  of  Mayence  had  been 
obtained.  By  reason  uf  this  delay,  Prof.  John  Keuchliu, 
whose  opinion  in  this  matter  was  sought  for,  was  en- 
abled to  publish  a  voluminous  treatise,  in  which  he  di- 
vided the  Jewish  works  into  seven  different  classes,  and 
afterwards  proved  which  of  these  classes  might  be  con- 
sidered dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  Christian  religion. 
Among  the  books  which  he  thinks  in  part  harmless  and 
in  part  useful,  and  even  valuable  to  theology,  and  which 
he  would  in  consequence  preserve,  were  not  only  the 
commentaries  of  Rashi,  the  Kimchis,  Ibn-Ezra,  Gerson- 
ides,  Nachmanides,  etc,  but  the  Talmud  and  the  cab- 
alistic book  Sohar  (q.  v.).  On  the  other  hand,  Keuch- 
lin  maintained  that  those  only  should  be  destroyed 
which  contained  blasphemies  against  Christ,  such  as 
the  Nizzachon  and  Toledoth  Jeshu.  He  further  pointed 
out  the  impossibility  of  suppressing  books  by  an  imperi- 
al decree  which  were  dispersed  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  might  easily  be  reprinted  in  other  places.  The 
contest  soon  grew  warm  between  the  adversaries  of  the 
books  and  their  defenders ;  the  former  consisting  of  the 
Dominicans  and  their  partisans,  and  the  latter  of  all 
moderate  and  enlightened  theologians.  The  affair  was 
finally  left  by  an  appeal  to  pope  Leo  X.  Hochstraaten, 
an  inquisitor,  and  a  man  fully  qualified  for  that  cruel 
ofilce,  repaired  to  Rome,  supported  with  remonstrances 
from  several  princes  to  bias,  with  money  to  bribe,  and 
menaces  to  intimidate.  He  even  threatened  the  pope 
with  rejecting  his  authority  and  separating  from  the 
Church,  unless  Reuchlin,  and  the  Jews  whom  he  defend- 
ed, were  condemned.  But  all  his  efforts  were  in  vain, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  return,  mortified  and  disgraced. 
The  victor}'  which  his  opponent  had  gained  exposed 
liim  to  the  enmity  of  the  monkish  party.  But  he  in- 
formed them  "he  was  persuaded  that  Martin  Luther, 
who  then  began  to  make  a  figure  in  Germany,  would 
find  them  so  much  employment  that  they  would  permit 
him  to  end  his  days  in  peace"  (Villers  on  tie  Rffor- 
miilion,  p.  107).  Soon,  indeed  (by  reason  apparently 
of  the  Reformation  movement),  an  end  was  put  to  the 
whole  dispute.  When  and  where  Pfefferkom  died  is 
diflicult  to  say.  Of  his  works,  which  obtained  such 
unenviable  notoriety,  we  mention,  I)rr  Judempwgel,  or 
Sixculum  adhoftationu  Judaica  ad  Ckrittum  (NUmb. 
1607) : — Die  Judenbrtchte,  or  Libttlus  de  Jiidaica  cmtfet' 
8U}ite  sire  Sabbate  ttffiiriiottis  cumjiyuris  (Colog.  1508) : 
— /Am  Osltrbuch,  or  Xarratio  de  raliime  Paacha  crle- 
bramli  inter  Judaot  recepta  (Colog.  and  Augsb.  1509): 
— l)er  Judm/eind,  or  f/o$li»  Judtrorum  (ibid.  1509) : — 
/n  Lob  urn!  Khren  dfm  Kaiser  ,\faximUi<in,  or  /»  laudem 
et  honorem  iUustrissimi  imperatorii  A/iurimUianit  etc. 
(Colog.  1510): — JSin  Brief  an  Gei»tlii:ke  und  Welllicht 
«n  Retreffdet  KaiterlicAen  Mandatt  die  jikdi$cken  Schrif- 
ten  zu  vertilgen :  —  Der  l/aftdspieyel,  against  Kenchlin 
(Mayence,  1511):  —  Ifer  lirandtpiegel  (ibid.  1513):  — 
Die  Slunnr/lucke,  against  Reuchlin  (Oilogne,  1514);  — 
atreithurhlein  wider  lieuchlin  u.  t,  JUnyer,  or  Jtefeit' 
tiio  contra  famosa^  et  crimimtles  obscnrorum  verorum 
epi-itoliu,  dedicated  to  the  pope  and  the  college  of 
cardinals  (Cologne,  1616): — Kine  mithidii/e  Clatf  gegen 
den  unt/ldubiyen  Reuchlin  (1521).  (Where  the  Latin 
title  id  given,  the  work  was  also  translatp<l  into  Latin.) 
Cumj).  I'Hr.tt,  BiU.  Jud.  iii,  82;  Wolf,  BiU.  Ilebr.  i,  986 
B<|. ;  iii,  940  sq. ;  iv,  950  sq. ;  Meiners,  Lebemheschre^ung 
der  Manner  aug  dett  /ieitett  der  Wiederhergteiiung  der  Wig- 
gemrha/len  (Zurich,  1796),  i,  99  sq. ;  Mcyerhoff,  Reuch- 
lin u.  g,  Zeit ;  Krhard,  (ieschichte  deg  Wiederaufblik- 
heng  iter  triggengchafll.  /iiltiiwg,  voL  ii;  Lamey,  Reuchlin 
V.  g.  Ztil ;  Strauss,  Vlrich  r.  Ilutten,  vol.  i ;  Griilz,  Gegch. 
d.jHleti,  ix,  98.  101  S(i..  |(«,  110  sq.,  115  sq.,  130  sq.,  140, 
142,  168  sq.,  1U8  sq.,  209,  21 1,218,  and  A|i|icndix,  note  2, 
p.  vii  stv;  L.  Geigur, /Aw  Stadium  der  htbr.'Sjnache  in 


DeutteUand,  p.  88  sq.  (Brealau,  1870) ;  Kalkar,  Itrael «. 
d.  Kirche,  p.  90  sq. ;  Basnage,  Bittoire  da  Jttif*,  p.  73(1 
(Taylor's  transL) ;  H.  Adams,  Hitl.  of  the  Jew,  ii,  47 
sq.  (Boston,  1812);  Da  Costa,  Jgrael  and  the  Geatiht, 
p.  464  sq. ;  Juhanaeg  Pfejerkom,  in  Geiger's  Zeiltchrif 
fur  Wiggenxhafl  u.  Leben  (1869),  p.  293-309;  Akteo- 
gtUcke  zur  Configcation  derjiiditcien  Schriften  w  Frank- 
furt a.  M.  unter  Kaiger  Maximilian  durck  P/efferkom'i 
A  ngeberei,  in  Frankel-GrStz's  Monalggchr.  (July,  1875), 
p.  289  sq. ;  Weyden,  Gegch.  d.  Juden  m  Koln  an  Riein 
(Cologne,  1867),  p.  259  sq. ;  Palmer,  Uitt.  of  the  Jettid 
Nation  (Lond.  1874),  p.  288.     (a  P.) 

Pfefferkom,  S.  Michael  M.,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  in  the  year  1646  at  Iffta,  near  Eisenach, 
and  was  the  son  of  a  minister.  Having  received  his 
preparatory  education  at  Crcutzburg  and  Gotha,  he  went 
to  Jena,  where  in  1666  he  was  created  magister.  From 
Jena  he  went  to  Leipsic,  and  after  having  completed  his 
studies,  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  AltenburK 
gymnasium.  Having  occupied  several  stations  as  an 
educator,  he  was  called  in  1676  to  the  pastorale  of  Frie- 
mar,  near  Gotha.  For  fifty  years  he  faithfully  di.<- 
charged  his  ministerial  functions.  He  died  March  3, 
1732.  Besides  other  works,  he  is  the  author  of  some 
very  fine  hymns,  which  found  their  way  into  our  hymn- 
books,  as  "  Was  frag'  ich  nach  der  Welt  und  alien  ihreii 
SchUtzen"  (EngLtransl.  by  Mill8,"Can  1  this  world  es- 
teem," in  Ilymngfrom  the  German,  p.  101).  See  Brilck- 
ner,  Kirchen-  und  Schulmglant  im  llerzngthum  Gotha 
(Gotha,  1760, 8  pts.),  iv,  80-82 ;  Koch,  Gegch.  d.  deulsck* 
Kirchenliedeg,  iv,  63  sq.     (tt  P.) 

Pfeiffer,  Augtiattis,  D.D.,  a  learned  German  Lu- 
theran divine,  noted  as  an  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Lau- 
enburg  Oct.  30,  1640,  and  was  educated  at  Wiltenbenr. 
In  1673  be  entered  the  ministry',  and  thereafter  beM 
several  important  pastorates.  In  1681  he  became  arch- 
deacon to  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  at  Leipsic,  in  whicli 
city  he  also  held  a  chair  in  theology  at  the  university. 
In  1689  he  was  made  superintendent  of  the  churches  nt 
Lubeck,  and  died  there  Jan.  II,  1698.  PfeifTer  was  une 
of  the  most  skilful  philologists  of  his  time.  He  i»  saiil 
to  have  known  seventy  languages.  His  librar\'  ir« 
rich  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Coptic,  Armenian,  Persian,  and 
Chinese  MS8.,  and  he  left  many  learned  writings.  Hit 
philological  works  were  all  collected  under  the  title  Ojient 
omnia  philologica  (Utrecht,  1704, 2  vols.  4to).  His  other 
publications  were,  Theologia  Judaica  atque  Jfohamm- 
dica  (Lips.  1687, 12mo): — Antiquitateg  gelectir,  ab  I'p- 
lino  notig  illugtrata  (in  Ugolino,  iv,  1173): — A'rercitali') 
de  Theraphim  (ibid,  xxiii,  649):  —  Diatribe  de  poia 
Bebr.  recognita  (ibid,  xxxi,  899;  transl.  into  EngL  by 
D.  A.  Taylor,  with  additions,  in  the  BUU,  Repog.  vol.i. 
vi-ix) : — Manuductio  nora  etfaciHs  ad  accentuationem, 
etc.  (UgoL  xxxi,  927)  •.—Specimen  de  monialibttg  I'''. 
Tegt,  (ibid,  xxxii,  657): — Specimen  de  roce  reratn  nSO 
(ibid,  xxxii, 743) : — Specimen  de  Pgalmie  Graduum  (\UA. 
xxxii,  675).  Sec  DaTliag,Ci/rlop. Bibtiog.s.\;i  Kottr- 
mund's  .Suppl.  to  Jiichcr,  Gelehrten-I^xikon.  8.  v.  I'ili- 
ping ;  Memorial  theologorum,  s.  v.     (J,  H,  W,) 

Pfeiffer,  Christoph,  a  German  divine,  noted  as  a 
hymnologist,  was  Iwm  at  Oels  in  the  year  1089.  For 
two  years  he  was  assistant-preacher  at  Dirsdorf,  when 
he  was  called,  March  28, 1719,  by  the  duke  H.  Chr.  von 
Landskron  to  the  pastorate  at  Uiitmansdorf,  near  Fran- 
kenstein, in  the  principality  of  Munsterburg.  Havin^r 
oci'upied  this  position  for  twenty-seven  years,  he  wss 
called  to  Stolz,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
and  died  Dec  23, 1768.  His  picture  in  the  church  there 
has  the  motto,  "Hea  Christus  Portio,"  and  the  fol- 
lowing epigraph:  '*Mors  tua  vita' mea  est,  tuaqno,  0 
dulciwime  Jesu,  vuhiera  sunt  aiiimie  Pbamiaca  certa 
me«e."  Pfeiffer  is  the  author  of  many  hymns,  several 
of  which  are  found  in  our  modem  hymn-books.  See 
Wezel,  llymnop.  (Hemistadt,  1728),  iv,  897  sq.;  Koch, 
Geich.d,deulschenKirchtnliedeg,v,7i'ii<i.     (B.P.1    . 
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PfeiSer,  Madame  Ida,  •  German  lady,  whoae  maid- 
ea  nunc  wu  Rrige,  is  noted  as  a  traveller  in  tbe  East, 
ml  as  a  valuable  contributor  to  Palestinian  topogra- 
phv.  She  was  bom  in  Vienna  about  the  year  1795, 
ynm  her  very  childhood  she  longed  to  see  tbe  world, 
ml  ever  read  with  delight  books  of  travcL  In  )ier 
pritwod  she  travelled  to  some  extent  with  her  parents, 
uid  wbaequeiitly  with  her  husband.  After  the  death 
li  her  husband  and  the  maturity  of  her  sons  she  deter- 
nined  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Palestine,  that  she 
Bigtat  have  the  ineflable  delight  of  treading  those  spots 
which  our  Saviour  bad  hallowed  by  his  presence.  With 
tbe  aecaiDDlated  wealth  of  twenty  years,  she  left  Vienna 
in  March,  1842.  Her  journey  included  Constantinople, 
Bmuasa,  Beirfit,  -Jaffa,  Jerusalem,  tbe  river  Jordan  and 
tbe  Dead  Sea,  Xazareth,  Damascus,  Balbec,  the  Liba- 
nos,  .\IexBndria,  Cairo,  and  the  Desert  to  the  Ked  Sea ; 
then  back  \s\-  Malta,  Sicily,  Naples,  Rome,  etc.,  to  Vienna, 
where  she  arrived  in  December  of  the  same  year.  Upon 
her  return  she  published  anonymously  the  diaiy  she  had 
bpi  during  her  trip,  under  the  title  of  Rtite  tmer  Wi»- 
tnit  m  dot  UeiUge  I.Mitd  (Journey  of  a  Vienna  Woman 
in  the  Holy  Land).  In  1846  Madame  Pfeiffer  visited 
Sweden,  Korway,  and  Iceland.  In  1846  she  made  her 
fint  journey  round  the  world.  In  1851  she  made  a  sec- 
ond expedition,  visiting  the  United  States,  and  upon 
her  letam  published  an  account  of  all  her  travels.  But 
of  an  her  descriptions  those  of  tbe  Holy  Land  are  far 
more  interesting  than  any  of  the  others;  owing  donbt- 
les  to  having  lieen  less  harried  then  than  while  making 
her  trips  round  the  world.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
her  anloous  journeys  Madame  Pfeiffer  displayed  great 
cDorage,  perseverance,  and  womanly  tact.  The  mere 
Iia  of  her  having  accomplished  what  no  male  travelled 
ever  has  done  is  conclusive  evidence  that  she  was  pos- 
H»ed  of  great  endurance  and  fortitude.  She  died  in 
1S38.    (B,A.R.) 

PJiell,  Christopr  Carl  Ltn>wio  von,  a  descendant 
of  an  old  knightly  family,  was  bom  Jan.  20, 1712,  at 
GrSnatadt,  not  far  from  Worms.    When  ten  years  of 
age  he  was  left  an  orphan,  and  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Jus- 
tui  Sw  ron  Pfeil,  of  Magdeburg,  took  him  into  his  house. 
Here  he  remained  for  »x  years,  when,  at  the  age  of  six- 
tten,  be  entered  the  University  of  Halle  for  the  study 
of  jurisprudence.     In  the  year  1729  he  went  to  Tubin- 
tta  to  continue  there  his  studies,  where  he  became  a 
(uihful  follower  of  Christ.     In  1782,  at  the  age  of 
iweDtr,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  legation  of  the 
Vfiitemberg  government  at  Begensburg,  and  in  1737 
U  «as  appointed  counsellor  of  law  at  Stuttgard,     For 
ihiitT  years  he  held  the  highest  honors  in  WUrtemberg, 
■ntil,  in  the  year  1763,  he  removed  to  Prussia,  when 
Frederick  the  Oreat  awarded  to  him  new  honors,    Pfeil 
<iicd  Feb,  14, 1784.     He  was  a  very  pious  man,  and  the 
liiSerem  stages  of  bis  life  are  best  marked  in  his  poeti- 
cal productions  and  hymns,  which  number  about  940. 
Not  all  of  his  hymns  have  found  their  way  into  bjnnn- 
'"joka,  especially  as  most  of  them  are  influenced  by 
2iazendorf  and  Bengel,  whose  ideas  are  more  or  less 
•eptnluced  in  them.     Those,  however,  which  are  found 
i»  va  hymn-booka  are  really  jewels  of  German  hym- 
■K^iSy.    A  collection  of  his  hymns  has  been  published 
Iv  Uk  Kev.  G.  Knack,  of  llerlin  (18&0, 1853),  under  the 
title  ErmgtL  HenaagttSngt,    Besides  his  hymns,  Pfeil 
'sj(  io  MS.  a  rhymed  translation  of  Job,  Proverbs,  Ec- 
««««(«,  SoDg  of  Songs,  the  Lord's  Piiyer,  the  apos- 
i«e  eiistlea,  etc.     See  Teichmann's  biography  in  the 
rnfce  to  his  ChristL  Hauiwhiilz  (Stuttganl,  18o2j; 
Hen,  Dot  Leben  rf«  cirititichm  Dichtera  irnd  Minulers 
ecu  ton  PfrU  (ibid.  1863);  Koch,  GttchicHe  de» 
^l•lKia  KirdtaiUedrs,  v,  176  sq.     (R  P.) 

Pfenninger,  Johakk  Cokrad,  a  German  theolo- 
#B.«aa  bom  at  Zurich,  Switzerland,  in  1747;  studie<l 
*«*Rr  at  the  univeraty  of  his  native  place;  in  1775 
»■  laade  dean  of  tbe  Orphans'  Church,  and  hiter  wa> 
tTWed  the  mcceaBor  of  bis  friend  Lavater  (q,  v.)  ii. 


the  pastorate,  and  was  also  made  the  dean  of  St.  Peter's 
Church.  He  died  in  1792.  Ifenninger  was  a  volumi- 
nous writer  and  much  involved  in  controversy  with  tbe 
Rationalists,  who  then  so  very  generally  abounded  in 
Germany.  He  was  in  close  harmony  with  the  theolog- 
ical views  of  Lavater,  and  with  him  attempted  to  give 
to  his  period  a  secure  Christian  impress,  to  as  to  lift 
Christianity  from  its  Oriental  vestments,  and  place  it 
upon  the  ground  of  universal  humanity.  While  the 
sceptics,  and  even  Spalding  among  them,  regarded 
modem  Christianity  rather  as  a  purely  comprehensible 
and  abstract  fact,  and  excluded  eveiy  contribution  of 
the  imagination,  Lavater  and  Pfenninger,  like  Klop- 
stock  (q,  v.),  thought  it  best  to  render  aid  by  the  West- 
em  imagination.  They  made  Christianity  not  only  ac- 
cessible to  the  modem  understanding,  but  to  the  modem 
feeling.  Moet  valuable  of  all  of  Pfenninger's  publica- 
tions are  bis  Jiiditehe  Brie/i  aut  der  Zeit  Jau  v.  Xaza- 
rtth  (1783-92),  which  have  been  freely  used  by  Stier  in 
his  Word*  ofJttut  (transl.  by  Strong  and  Smith,  N.  Y. 
8  vols.  8vn),  These  Jewish  letters  furnish  a  sort  of 
Christian  romance,  in  which  thenen  and  women  of  the 
time  of  Jesus  write  letters  to  each  other,  just  as  senti- 
mental men  and  women  of  the  last  century  would  have 
written,  and  Christianity  was  thus  modernized  to  make 
it  attractive  and  plain  to  the  masses,  and  relieve  it  of 
the  Oriental  garb  it  wears  in  the  Bible,    (J,  H,W,) 

Pflug,  JitLii's,  a  German  theologian,  noted  in  the 
Reformation  history  of  his  countr}''8  Church,  was  bom 
at  Merseburg  near  the  opening  of  the  16th  century.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  nobleman,  and  a  favorite  of  the  em- 
peror Charles  V,  who  sent  him  in  1541  as  one  of  tbe  col- 
locutors to  the  sj-nod  at  Regensburg  (q.  v.),  which  re- 
sulted in  the  adaption  of  the  Augsburg  Interim  (q.  v.). 
Pflug  was  selected  by  the  emperor  as  president  of  the 
approaching  synod  at  Regensburg.  About  that  time 
the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  at  Xaumburg-Zeitz  elected 
him  bishop,  but  he  was  unable  to  assume  his  episcopal 
duties  until  after  the  battle  at  Muhlberg.  In  1557  he 
presided  at  the  Synod  of  Worms,  and  died  in  1564. 
Pflug  was  a  moderate  Romanist,  and  though  associated 
with  Eck,  shared  none  of  his  extravagant  and  extreme 
ideas.  He  earnestly  desired  peace,  and  though  he  may 
here  and  there  have  consented  to  measures  rather  equiv- 
ocal and  questionable,  he  probably  sought  only  the  peace 
and  union  of  the  Church.  See  Ranke,  Hi»U  of  the  Pa- 
pacy, i,  117  sq.;  PUnck,  Gnch.  der  protett.  Theol,  vol 
vi ;  Alzog,  Ar«rrA«n^»cA.  ii,  309  sq.    (J.II.W.) 

Pha'ath-Mo'ab  (♦noa  Mud/3  v.  r.  ♦^oXtJ  Mii>- 
afiiis),  a  Grascized  form  (1  Esdr.  v,  11)  of  the  Heb.  name 
(Ezra  ii,  6 ;  Neh.  vii,  11)  Paiiatii-Moab  (q.  v.). 

Phac'areth  (4>(»capta  v.  r.  ^axapii),  a  corrapt 
Gnecized  form  (1  Esdr.  v,  34)  of  the  Heb,  name  (Ezra 
ii,  57 ;  Neh.  vii,  59)  Pocukreth  (q.  v.), 

Pb8edo(n)  op  Elis,  a  noted  ancient  Grecian  phi- 
losopher, was  a  native  of  Elis,  and  of  high  birth.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  in  his  youth,  and  passed  into  the 
hands  of  an  Athenian  slave-dealer;  and  being  of  con- 
siderable personal  beauty  was  compelled  to  prostitute 
himself.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  Ii.C,  400  that  Phaedo 
was  bronght  to  Athens,  A  year  would  thus  remain  for 
his  acquaintance  with  Socrates,  to  whom  he  attached 
himself.  According  to  Diogenes  Laertins  he  ran  away 
from  his  master  to  Socrates,  and  was  ransomed  by  one 
of  the  friends  of  the  latter.  Suidas  says  that  he  was 
accidentally  present  at  a  conversation  with  Socrates, 
and  besought  him  to  effect  his  liberation.  Various  ac- 
counts mentioned  Alcibiades,  Crito,  or  Obes  as  tbe 
person  who  ransomed  him.  Cebes  is  stated  to  have 
been  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  Phiedo,  and 
to  have  instmcted  him  in  philosophy.  Phaido  was 
present  at  the  death  of  Socrates,  while  he  was  still  quite 
a  youth.  From  the  mention  of  his  long  hair  it  would 
seem  that  he  was  not  eighteen  years  of  age  at  the  time, 
as  at  that  age  it  was  cufstomary  to  cease  wearing  the 
hair  long  (Becker,  Charikke,  ii,  882).    That  Phiedo  was 
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on  terms  of  friendship  vith  Plato  appears  likely  from 
the  mode  in  which  he  is  introduced  in  the  dialogue 
which  takes  'M  name  from  him.  Other  stories  that  were 
current  in  the  schools  spoke  of  their  relation  as  being 
that  of  enmity  rather  than  friendship.  Several  philos- 
ophers were  ungenerous  enough  to  reproach  Phaedo 
with  his  previous  condition,  bnt  yGschines  named  one 
of  his  dialogues  after  Phsdo.  Pbiedo  appears  to  have 
lived  in  Athens  some  time  after  the  death  of  Socra- 
tes. He  then  returned  to  Elis,  where  he  became  the 
founder  of  a  school  of  philosophy,  which  appears  to 
have  resembled  in  tendency  and  character  the  Me- 
garic  school  Anchipylua  and  Moschus  are  mentioned 
among  his  disciples.  He  was  succeeded  by  Pleistanus, 
after  whom  the  Elean  school  was  merged  in  the  Ere- 
trian. 

Of  the  doctrines  of  Phsedo  nothing  is  known,  except 
as  they  made  their  appearance  in  the  philosophy  of 
Mened'emus.  Nothing  can  safely  be  inferred  respecting 
them  from  the  Phtedo  of  Plato.  None  of  Phasdo's  writ- 
ings have  come  down  to  us.  They  were  in  the  form  of 
dialogues.  There  was  some  doubt  in  antiquity  as  to 
which  were  genuine,  and  which  were  not.  Panaetius 
attempted  a  critical  separation  of  the  two  classes,  and 
the  Zwirvpoc  and  the  Xi/iuv  were  acknowledged  to  he 
genuine.  Besides  these,  Diogenes  Laertius  (ii,  1U5) 
mentions  as  of  doubtful  authenticity  the  Niri'ac,  Mq- 
^lof,  'AiTi/rnxof  V  irpialiiTai,  and  £icvd(coi  Xdyoi. 
In  addition  to  these  Suidas  mentions  the  £ifi^inc,  'AX- 
in/3i((i>/f,  and  KpiroXnof.  It  was  probably  from  the 
Zopyrus  that  the  incident  alluded  to  by  Cicero  (i>e 
fut'u,  5 ;  Tusc.  LHtp.  iv,  87,  §  80),  Maximus  Tyr.  (xxxi, 
8),  and  others,  was  derived.  Seneca  {Kp.  94,  41)  has  a 
translation  of  a  short  passage  from  one  of  his  pieces. 
Sec  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Grac.  ii,  717;  SchoU,  Getci.  der 
Gritclt.  Lit.  i,  475 ;  Prcller,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Etuy- 
klop.  a.  v.— Smith,  Did.  of  Clots.  Biog.  s.  v. ;  comp.  Prel- 
ler,  Phadon'»  Lebenstchicktale  u.  Schnflen  in  the  Rhein. 
.Viiteum  /.  Pkilot.  1846,  p.  391  sq.,  now  in  his  Kleine 
Schrijien,  cd.  by  B.  Kohlcr. 

FhsedrvtB,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  and  contem- 
porary of  Cicero,  became  acquainted  with  the  great  or- 
ator in  his  youth  at  Rome,  and  during  his  residence  in 
Athens  (B.C.  8t))  Cicero  renewetl  his  acquaintance  with 
him.  Phsedrus  was  at  that  time  an  old  man,  and  was 
president  of  the  Epicurean  school.  He  was  also  on 
terms  of  friendship  with  Velleius,  whom  Cicero  intro- 
duces as  the  defender  of  the  Epicurean  tenets  in  the  De 
.\al.  Dear.  (1,  21,  §  58).  He  occupied  the  position  of 
head  of  the  PIpicurean  school  till  B.C.  70,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Patron.  Cicero  {Ad  All.  xiii,  89)  mentions, 
according  to  the  common  reading,  two  treatises  by 
Phffidrus,  ^ailpov  fftpiffffiSv  et  'EXXd^of.  The  first 
title  U  corrected  on  MS.  authority  to  n»pi  itiav.  Some 
critics  (as  Petersen)  suppose  that  only  one  treatise  is 
spoken  of,  Ilfpi  SeHv  xai  IlaXXa^nc.  Others  (among 
whom  is  Orelli,  Otiom.  TuU.  s.  v.  Phasdrus)  adopt  the 
reading  ft  "EXXdioe,  or,  at  least,  suppose  that  two  treat- 
ises are  spoken  of.  An  interesting  fragment  of  the 
former  work  was  discovered  at  Hercidaneum  in  1806, 
and  was  first  published,  though  not  recognised  as  the 
work  of  Phiedrus,  in  a  work  entitled  l/erciilanaisia,  or 
.irchaoloifical  and  Philological  IHfsrrtaliom ;  coiilain- 
ing  a  Manutnipt  foutid  among  tht  liuin»  of  /lerculane- 
um  (Lond.  1810).  A  better  edition  was  published  by 
Petersen  (Phmlri  Kpicurri,  culgo  A  mmymi  llerculunen- 
$if,  de  Kal.  Deor.  Fragm.  Hamh.  1833).  Cicero  was 
largely  indebted  to  this  work  of  Phiedrus  for  the  mate- 
rials of  the  first  book  of  his  />  Xalura  Deorum.  Not 
only  is  the  development  of  the  p^picurcan  doctrine  (c.  16, 
etc.)  taken  from  it,  but  the  erudite  account  of  the  doc- 
trines of  earlier  philosophers  put  in  the  mouth  of  Vel- 
leius is  a  mere  translation  from  PhaMlrus.  See  Fabri- 
cius, BM.  Grac.  iii,  608;  Krische,  Forfchuiigen  nvfdtm 
Gebidf  der  altm  PHI.  i,  27,  etc. ;  Preller,  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber's  Fnrt/kl. — Smith,  IHcl.  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog. 
and  M^thol.  a.  v. 


PhaenoUum  (tatvoXiov).    See  Crasdbic 

Ph8Bllom6non  (ipaivoptvoPf  from  ^aivofiaVf  to  ap- 
pear) is  that  which  has  appear^  It  is  gcneniUy  ap- 
plied to  some  sensible  appearance,  some  occnrrence  in 
th«  course  of  nature.  But  in  mental  philosophy  it  is 
applied  to  the  various  and  changing  states  of  mind. 
"  How  pitiful  and  ridiculous  are  the  grounds  upon  which 
such  men  pretend  to  account  for  the  very  lowest  and 
commonest  phenomena  of  nature  without  recurring  to  a 
God  and  Providence !"  "  Among  the  various  phtmomemi 
which  the  human  mind  presents  to  our  view,  there  is 
none  more  calculated  to  excite  our  curiosity  and  our 
wonder  than  the  communication  which  is  carried  on 
between  the  sentient,  thinking,  and  active  principle 
within  us  and  the  material  objects  with  which  we  arc 
surrounded"  (Stewart,  Kletnenlt,  ch.  i,  sect.  1).  In  the 
philosophy  of  Kant,  phmtomenon  means  an  object  such 
as  we  represent  it  to  ourselves  or  conceive  of  it,  in  op- 
position to  noumenon,  or  a  thing  as  it  is  in  itself.  "Ac- 
cording to  Kant,  the  facts  of  consciousness,  in  their  sub- 
jective character,  are  produced  partly  from  the  nature 
of  the  things  of  which  it  is  conscious;  and  hence,  in 
their  objective  character,  they  are  phcatomena,  or  objects 
as  they  appear  in  relation  to  us,  not  things  in  them- 
selves, noumena,  or  realities  in  their  absolute  nature,  as 
they  may  be  out  of  relation  to  the  mind.  The  subjec- 
tive elements  which  the  mind  itself  contributes  to  the 
consciousness  of  every  object  are  to  be  foimd,  as  regards 
intuition,  in  the  forms  of  space  and  time ;  and  as  regards 
thought,  in  the  categories,  unity,  plurality,  and  the  rest. 
To  perceive  a  thing  in  itself  would  be  to  perceive  it 
neither  in  space  nor  in  time;  for  these  are  famished  by 
the  constitution  of  our  perceptive  faculties,  and  consti- 
tute an  element  of  the  phamomennl  abject  of  intuitiim 
only.  To  think  of  a  thing  in  itself  would  be  to  think 
of  it  neither  as  one  nor  as  many,  nor  under  any  other 
category;  for  these,  again,  depend  npon  the  constitution 
of  our  understanding,  and  constitute  an  element  of  the 
pha-nomenal  object  of  thought.  The  phmtomenal  is  the 
product  of  the  inherent  laws  of  our  own  mental  consti- 
tution, and,  as  such,  is  the  sum  and  limit  of  all  the 
knowledge  to  which  we  can  attain"  (Mansel,  Led.  oa 
Phil,  of  Kant,  p.  21, 22),  The  definition  a(  phtenomenon 
is, "  that  which  can  be  known  only  along  with  something 
else"  (Ferrier,  ImL  of  Metaphy$.  p.  819).  See  McCosh, 
Intuition ;  Jour.  SpecuL  Philot.  vol  ii.  No.  2,  art.  iii  and 
iv;  vol.  iii,  No.  2,  art  ivj  June,  1872, art.  v.     See  Nof- 

MENON. 

Phsnos,  the  capital  of  Trachonitis,  in  the  north- 
east of  Palestine;  the  A^not  of  the  Pcutinger  TaMe; 
I  one  of  the  episcopal  cities  of  Arabia  (S.  Paulo,  Geogr. 
I  Sacr.  p.  297),  twenty-seven  Roman  miles  from  Damas- 
1  cus,  thirty-seven  from  Kenath.     It  is  now  the  village 
of  Mutmrih,  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  Lejab,  as  was 
I  proved  by  an  inscription  (Burckhardt,  TrarrU,  p.  117 
I  sq.;  Porter,- />ama*cii9,  ii,  112  sq.).— Van  de  Velde,  Me- 
moir, p.  339, 

Phaglpbania.    The  name  by  which  the  Epipham/ 
\  (q.  V,)  was  sometimes  called  in  the  ancient  Church ;  and 
I  it  arose  from  connecting  our  Saviour's  miracle  of  feeding 
;  five  thousand  men  with  the  first  miracle  at  Cana,  as  a 
manifestation  of  divine  power  to  be  celebrated  on  this 
day.    See  Kiddle,  Christian  A  ntiquities ;  Siegel,  ChristL 
Alterthiimer. 
Phagophania.    See  Phaoii'hania. 
Phagor.    Sec  Peor. 

Pbai'snr  [rather  Phatttr]  (^atooip  v.  r.  4>ni(rot'), 
a  corrupt  Griecized  form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  44)  of  the  Heb. 
name  (Ezra  x,  22)  Pashuh  (q.v.). 

Phalseus.    See  Phalkus. 

Pbaldafus  [rather  Phaldtent']  (<l>oX^n(oc),  a  cor- 
rupt Greek  form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  44)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Neli. 
vili,  4)  PliiiAtAIl  (q.  v.). 

Pbala'as  [rather  PAa/«ii«]  (4>aXa(ac)i  an  incorrect 
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rriaaan  (1  Eadr.  v,  29)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Ezra  ii,  44 ; 
Xeli.Tii,47)  Padon  (q.  v.). 

Pha'leo  (4>aXiic),  a  Gnecized  form  (Luke  iii,  85)  of 
Ike  name  of  the  patriarch  Pkl£o  (q.  v.). 

PhaiHwimi,  or  Pballlc  'Worshlp.    See  Phal- 

nialln  (Gen.  xlvi,  9).  See  Pau-u. 
Pballns  (^oAAdc,  membrum  ririU),  a  representation 
of  the  male  generative  organ,  as  the  eymbol  of  the  fer- 
liliCT  of  Dat4ire,  was  carried  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
ID  the  processions  of  the  Dwaytia,  and  men  disguised  as 
WDBKO,  called  ItMyphalloi,  followed  immediately  behind 
it  The  phallus,  which  was  called  among  the  Romans 
fatamm,  was  often  used  by  that  people  as  au  amulet 
bong  around  the  necks  of  children  to  avert  evil  iaflu- 
taeoi  The  Satyrica  signa  of  Pliuv  probably  referred  to 
tiK  phallus,  and  he  says  that  these  were  placed  in  gardens 
tad  oa  hearths  to  protect  against  the  fascinations  of  the 
cnritiiu.  From  Pollux,  also,  we  learn  that  smiths  were 
acoatomed  to  place  fibres  of  the  phallus  before  their 
ixpa  for  the  same  purpose.  This  symbol,  which  dis- 
giBU  us  by  its  indecency,  conveyed  to  the  ancient 
bealbens,  as  the  Linga  (q.  v.)  does  to  the  modem  Hin- 
liiU,  a  profound  and  sacred  meaning.  Uiodorus  Siculus, 
nferring  to  the  veneration  in  which  the  phallus  was 
beid  among  the  Greeka,  tells  us  that  by  this  they  would 
sigiiify  thdr  gratitude  to  God  for  the  populousness  of 
their  coontry.  "It  was  an  object  of  common  worship 
ihroaghbut  the  natur«-religion  of  the  East,  and  was 
calkd  by  manifold  names,  such  as  Lingo,  Join,  Polkar, 
etc  Originally  it  had  no  other  meaning  than  the  alle- 
gofical  one  of  that  mysterious  union  between  the  male 
•od  female  which  thronghout  tuture  seems  to  be  the 
sole  condition  of  the  continuation  of  the  existence  of 
mimated  beings ;  but  at  a  later  period,  more  particular- 
ly when  ancient  Rome  had  become  the  hot-bed  of  all 
nataial  and  unnatural  vices,  its  worship  became  an  in- 
tolerable naisance,  aud  was  put  down  by  the  senate  on 
xxwrnt  of  the  more  than  usual  immorality  to  which  it 
gsn  rise.  Its  origin  has  caused  much  specuUtion, 
bat  DO  certainty  has  been  arrived  at  by  investiga- 
tua.  The  Phcenicians  traced  its  introduction  into  their 
wmhip  10  Adonis,  the  Egyptians  to  Osiris,  the  Phry- 
gians to  .^kttys,  the  Greeks  to  Dionysus.  The  common 
nnh  concerning  it  was  the  story  of  some  god  deprived 
of  his  powers  of  generation — an  allusion  to  the  sun, 
*hicb  in  autumn  loses  its  fructifying  influence.  The 
pnceseon  in  which  it  was  carried  about  was  called 
Fballagogia,  or  Periphallia,  and  a  certain  hymn  was 
nag  <n  that  occasion,  called  the  ^aWucbv  fiiXog.  The 
beanrs  of  the  phallus,  which  generally  consisted  of  red 
leather,  and  was  attached  to  an  enormous  pole,  were  the 
lliallaphoroL  Phalli  were  on  those  occasions  worn  as 
maoienls  around  the  neck,  or  attached  to  the  body. 
.Ifistotle  traces  the  origin  of  comedy  to  the  ribaldr}' 
lad  the  improvised  jokes  customary  on  these  festivals. 
I'halli  were  often  attached  to  statues,  and  of  a  prodig- 
nm  lize ;  sometimes  they  were  even  movable.  At  a 
fntcession  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  a  phallus  was  car- 
ried about  made  of  gold,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
Jirds  k)ng.  Before  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Hierapolis 
ihtre  stuod  two  phalli,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
bi^,  upon  which  a  priest  mounted  annually,  and  re- 
saiaed  there  in  prayer  for  seven  days.  The  phallus 
<M  ao  attribute  of  Pan,  Priapus,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
>^ar  Homes"  (Chambers),  The  believers  in  the  de- 
rdofnient  theory  of  course  have  a  way  of  their  own  in 
■caauing  for  the  origin  and  progress  of  phallic  wor- 
^if.  They  teach  that  it  is  the  most  ancient  and  nni- 
raial  of  iIk  beliefs  of  the  human  race,  and  that  it  has 
I  PRrail«l  among  all  known  nations  of  antiquity,  and 
i>*  bten  banded  down  in  both  dead  and  living  forms 
"  t^  present  day.  Tbey  claim  to  see  evidences  of  its 
<^!taice  not  only  in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  but 
>!«»  in  Syria,  Perria,  Asia  Minor,  Italy,  Spain,  Ger- 
■^,  Fiance,  Ireland,  and  Scandinavia,  among  the 


mound-builders  of  North  America,  in  Mexico,  Central 
America,  Peru,  and  Hayti,  and  in  the  ishinds  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  in  Africa.  They  even  see  its  traces 
among  the  Jews,  and  in  the  use  of  certain  symbols  in 
Christianity.  Thus,  e.  g.,  Westropp  teaches :  "  The  or- 
igin of  the  idea  is  coeval  among  primitive  nations  with 
that  of  the  family,  and  rests  in  part  u|>on  the  natural 
veneration  of  the  lather  as  the  generator,  the  priest,  and 
the  ruler.  Marriage  derived  much  of  its  importance 
from  a  veneration  of  the  principles  at  the  foundation  of 
the  phallic  worship.  Its  ceremony  was  attended  with 
rites  which  marked  their  significance,  and  one  of  its 
symbols,  the  wedding-ring,  is  employed  at  the  present 
day.  Oirciuncisiun  was  in  its  inception  a  purely  phallic 
ordinance.  Although  the  O.-T,  narrative  relates  that 
it  was  instituted  as  a  covenant  between  Jehovah  and 
Abraham,  the  rite  had  been  practiced  by  the  Egyptians 
and  Phcenicians  long  before  the  birth  of  the  Hebrew 
patriarch.  Serpent  symbolism  was  associated  with  the 
phallic  emblems,  but  that  there  was  an  identity  in  their 
signification  has  not  been  clearly  established.  The  ser- 
pent was  used  among  most  archaic  nations  as  a  symbol 
of  wisdom  and  health,  and  yet  its  meaning  often  includ- 
ed the  notion  of  life  and  an  embodiment  of  the  spirit." 
Mr.  Wake,  another  essayist  of  the  same  school,  treats 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  fall  of  man  as  a  phallic  le- 
gend, which  was  borrowed  by  the  compiler  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch from  some  foreign  source,  probably  from  the 
mysteries  of  Mithra,  a  Persian  deity.  The  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  he  identifies  with  the  fig- 
tree,  which  was  highly  venerated  by  many  primitive 
peoples.  Its  leaves,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  sewed 
into  aprons  by  Adam  and  Eve  after  their  transgression. 
The  kerub  which  guarded  the  tree  of  life  is  interpreted 
as  a  symbol  of  the  Deity  himself,  in  the  form  of  the  sa- 
cred bull  of  antiquity — a  form  under  which  the  herub  is 
described  by  Ezekiel  (ch.  i  and  x).  The  story  of  the 
Deluge  is  also  regarded  as  a  myth,  with  decided  evi- 
dences of  a  phallic  character.  In  many  of  t  he  incidents 
interwoven  into  the  history  of  the  Hebrews,  and  in 
many  of  their  religious  observances,  Mr.  Wake  discov- 
ers testimony  of  the  influence  of  the  phallic  superstition. 
Abraham  was  a  Chaldtean,  and  by  tradition  declared  to 
have  been  learned  in  astronomy,  and  to  have  taught  the 
science  to  the  Phoenicians.  "  He  had  higher  notions  of 
the  relation  of  man  to  the  Divine  than  his  ancestors," 
says  the  writer,  but  there  was  no  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  his  religious  faith  and  that  of  his  Syrian 
neighbors.  The  Jewish  patriarchs  erected  pillars  and 
planted  groves,  both  of  which  were  customs  connected 
with  phallic  worship.  Throughout  the  rule  of  the 
judges,  and  especially  after  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy,  the  Hebrews  were  given  to  derelictions  from 
the  purer  religion  of  their  nation  to  the  idolatrous  prac- 
tices of  their  neighbors,  which  involved  worship  of  phal- 
lic statues  and  omphalic  emblems  in  "high  places."  The 
religion  of  Baal,  openly  denounced  by  the  prophets,  was 
a  sort  of  phallism,  and  was  conducted  with  lewd  and 
abominable  ceremonies,  which  the  Jews  loo  often  im- 
itated. Mr.  Wake  even  holds  that  the  basis  of  Chris- 
tianity is  more  purely  phallic  than  that  of  any  other 
religion.  "  In  the  recognition  of  God  as  the  universal 
Father,  the  great  Parent  of  mankind,  there  is  a  devel- 
opment of  the  fundamental  idea  of  phallism.  In  the 
position  aasignetl  to  Mary  as  the  mother  of  God  the 
paramount  principle  of  the  primitive  belief  is  again 
predominant.  The  nimbus,  the  aureole,  the  cross,  the 
fish,  and  even  the  spires  of  churches,  are  symbols  re- 
tained from  the  old  phallic  worship."  The  May-pole 
festival  is  cited  as  having  a  phallic  origin,  and,  in  the 
beginning,  a  reference  to  sotne  event  connected  with 
the  occurrences  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  In  fact,  says 
Dr.  Wilder,  also  of  this  class  of  writers,  "  There  is  not  a 
fast  or  festival,  procession  or  sacrament,  social  custom  or 
religious  symbol,  existing  at  the  present  day  which  has 
not  been  taken  bodily  from  phallism,  or  from  some  suc- 
cessive system  ofpaganism"  (cump.  A  ncitnl  Symlxil  Wor- 
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ship:  InJIutnce  of  the  Phallic  Idea  in  the  Religum$  of  An- 
tiquilt/,  l)v  Westropp  and  Wake;  with  Intrml^  etc.,  by 
Wilder  [N.  Y.  1H71,  8vo]).  These  theorists  lose  sight 
altogether  of  the  pnosibility  that  in  the  retrogression  to 
which  tlie  nations  cite<l  became  subject  they  must  nec- 
essarily have  manifested  sensual  tendencies  of  the  very 
nature  of  pliallicism,  and  that  only  in  their  toKtsI  estate 
such  worship  was  extensively  indulged  in.  Absurd  it 
is  to  point  to  circumcision  as  in  anywise  connected  with 
phallic  worship.  The  Jew  practiced  it  as  a  rite  of  ad- 
mission to  the  fold  to  distinguish  him,  and  also  as  a 
sanitary  precaution  which  physicians  approve  of  in  our 
day.  \Vc  <lo  not  wonder  that  such  ridiculous  and  ex- 
travagant hypotheses  lead  to  the  proposition  recently 
made  by  one  of  the  same  school  of  thinkers  as  those 
<iuuted,'that  "there  would  also  now  appear  good  ground 
for  believing  that  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  held  so  sacred 
by  the  Jews,  contained  uothhig  more  nor  less  than  a 
phallus,  the  ark  being  the  type  of  the  .\rgha  or  Yoni 
(Linga  worship)  of  India"  (.Sellon,  in  AnlhrojMl.  Society 
of  London,  186:1-4,  p.  3-27  sq.,  12th  paper).    (J.  H.  W.) 

Pbal'ti  (Heb.  Palti',  "'3^3,  my  deliverimce ;  Sept. 
^aXri),  the  son  of  Uiish  of  Gallim,  to  whom  .Saul  gave 
Michal  in  marriage  after  his  mad  jealousy  had  driven 
Uavid  forth  as  an  outlaw  (I  Sam.  xxv,  44).  B.C.  cir. 
1061.  In  2  Sam.iii,  15  he  is  called  PiiALTmi.  Ewald 
(6V<cA.iii,  129)  siiggesta  that  this  forced  marriage  was 
a  piece  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Saul  to  attach  I'halti  to 
his  house.  With  the  exception  of  this  brief  mention 
of  his  name,  and  the  touching  little  episode  in  2  Sam. 
iii,  16,  nothing  more  is  beard  of  Phalti.  Michal  is  there 
restored  to  David.  "  Her  husband  went  with  her  along 
weeping  behind  her  to  Bahurim,"  and  there,  in  obe- 
dience to  Abner's  abrupt  command, "  Go,  return,''  he  turns 
and  disappears  from  the  scene,— Smith.    Sec  Davii>. 

There  was  another  person  of  the  same  Heb.  name 
(Numb.  xiU, 9,  A.  V. " Palti"  [q.  v.]). 

Phal'tiel  (Heb.  Pallitl',  ^K'<a^n,  deliverance  of 
Cod;  Sept.  ♦aXri^X),  Saul's  son-in-law  (2  Sam.  iii, 
15) ;  elsewhere  called  Phalti  (q.  v.). 

Pbannlas  (*nwin(),  son  of  Samuel,  "of  the  vil- 
lage of  Aphtha,"  raised  by  lot  to  the  Jewish  high-priest- 
hood by  the  faction  of  John  during  the  Anal  siege  by 
the  Romans,  A.D.  70.  He  was  totally  untit  for  the  po- 
sition, and  was  compelled  to  go  through  its  duties  (Jo- 
seph us,  IVar,  iv,  3,  8).  He  doubtless  perished  in  the 
sack  of  the  Temple. 

PhantasiaetB  is  a  name  given  to  the  Doceta 
(q,  v.),  and  of  the  same  impart  with  that  term. 

Ptaantasiodocetse  is  a  term  used  by  Theophylact 
in  his  commentary  on  the  4th  chapter  of  John.     See 

PHANTA81A8T8. 

Pbanton  of  Piilics,  «  P>-thagorean  philosopher, 
one  of  the  last  of  that  school,  was  a  disciple  of  Philolaus 
and  Eurytus,  and  probably  in  his  old  age  contemporary 
with  Aristoxenus  the  Peripatetic.     B.C.  320. 

Phanu'81  (^avov^X,  probably  a  Graicized  form  of 
the  same  Heb.  name  with  Pr>iuel,f<ice  of  God),  a  de- 
scendant of  the  tribe  of  Ashcr,  and  father  of  the  proph- 
etess Anna  (Luke  ii,  86).     B.C.  cir.  80. 

Phar'acim  (<t>apa«f<  v.  r.  4>ni»>i»i'fi'),  a  name  men- 
tioned in  the  Apocrypha  (1  Ksdr.  v,  31)  as  that  of  a 
Hebrew  whose  "  sons"  returned  among  the  servants  of 
the  Temple  from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbabel;  but  it 
does  not  occur  in  the  parallel  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
roiah. 

Pha'raob  [vulgarly  pron.  Phar'o/i']  (Ueb.  Paroh', 
nS^B,  Sept.,  New  Test.,  and  Joscphus  ^apnio,  but  sel- 
dom in  classical  writers),  the  common  title  of  the  an- 
cient kings  of  KftypI,  as  Ptolemy  of  its  later  kings,  and 
Cresar  of  the  emperors  of  Rome.  (The  following  ac- 
count is  based  upon  that  in  Fairlrairn's  /lininniirt/,  with 
mndilicf  lions  and  additions  from  other  sources.) 


The  name  is  derived  from  the  Egyptian  word  Pin', 
or  Phrf,  signifying  the  tun  (Wilkinson,  A  nc.  Kvyptitn: , 
i,  43).  This  identification,  respecting  which  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  is  due  to  the  duke  of  Northumberland  an<l 
general  Felix  (Itawlinson's  Herod,  ii,  293).  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  original  was  the  same  SB  the  Coptic 
Oaro,  "the  king,"  with  the  article, /"i-ouro,  P-ott>x>; 
but  this  word  appears  not  to  have  been  written,  judg- 
ing from  the  evidence  of  the  Egj'ptian  inscriptions  and 
writings,  in  the  times  to  which  the  Scriptures  refer. 
The  conjecture  arose  from  the  idea  that  Pharaoh  must 
signify,  instead  of  merely  implying,  "king,"  a  mistake 
occasioned  by  a  too  implicit  confidence  in  the  exactness 
of  ancient  writers  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii,  6,  2;  Enscb.  ed. 
Seal.  p.  20,  v,  1).  Bunsen  approves  of  this  derivation 
of  Josephus  {KffspCt  Place,  i,  191,  Lond.  1848),  but  Wil- 
kinson in  the  passage  above  quoted  shows  reasons  for 
rejecting  it.  The  name  was  probably  given  in  the 
earliest  times  to  the  Eg}-ptian  kings  as  being  the  chief 
on  earth,  as  the  sun  was  the  chief  among  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  afterwards,  when  this  luminary  became  the 
object  of  idolatrous  worship,  as  the  representation  or 
incarnation  of  their  sun-god,  Phra  or  R?  (AVilkinson, 
.4iic.  Egypt,  iv,  267;  Rosellini,  i,  116;  Trevor,  Kggpt.p. 
124-136).  Regarding  the  sun  at  first  as  the  greatest 
of  the  divine  works  and  a  main  element  in  the  produc- 
tion of  Egypt's  marvellous  fertility,  they  readily  used 
it  as  signilicant  of  their  monarchs,  to  whose  wise  lavs 
in  the  infancy  of  their  state  Egj'pt  is  supposed  to  be 
greatly  indebted  for  the  permanence  and  prosperity  of 
her  institutions.  "Son  of  the  san"  was  the  title  of 
evert'  Pharaoh,  and  the  usual  comparison  made  by  the 
priesthood  of  their  monarchs  when  returning  from  a 

i  successful  war  was  that  his  power  was  e.xalted  in  the 
worlil  as  the  sun  was  in  the  heavens  (Wilkinson,  i,  400; 
iv,  288).  In  the  biemgh'phics  the  hawk  was  the  em- 
blem of  the  king  as  Pharaoh  (id.  iii,  287),  and  it  is  per- 
haps of  consequence  to  note  that  in  the  representations 
of,  apparently,  two  different  kings  ruling  contempora- 
neously over  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  the  hawk  occura 
only  in  connection  with  one  of  them  (id.  iii,  282). 

Readers  of  Scripture  will  remark  that  Pharaoh  often 
stands  simply  like  a  proper  name  ((Sen.  xii,  15;  xxxvii, 
36 ;  xl,  2  sq. ;  xliv,  1  sq. ;  and  so  generally  throughout 
the  Pentateuch,  and  also  in  Cant,  i,  9 ;  Isa.  xix,  1 1 ; 
.\xx,  2).  "King  of  Egypt"  is  sometimes  subjoined  to 
it  (1  Kings  iii,  1 ;  2  Kings xvii,7;  xviii,  21);  and  some- 
times also  the  more  specific  designation,  or  real  proper 
name  of  the  monarch  is  indicated,  as  Pharaoh  Nechu 
(2  Kings  xxiii,  33),  Pharaoh  Hophra  (Jer.  xliv,  30). 
josephus  (.4n/.  viii,  6,2)  says  that  while  evetj-  king  of 
Egypt  from  Menes  to  the  time  of  Solomon  took  this 
title,  no  king  of  Egypt  used  it  alVerwards,  and  affirms 
the  latter  fact  to  t>e  apparent  from  the  sacred  writings. 
This,  however,  is  not  quite  correct.  Several  EgA-ptian 
kings  were  after  the  period  in  question  called  by  for- 
eigtiert  Pharaoh,  sometimes  Mmply,  sometimes  in  con- 
nection with  a  second  name  (2  Kings  xviii,  21 ;  xxiii, 
29);  but  the  alteration  from  the  time  of  Solomon  which 
undoubtedly  took  place  is  remarkable,  and  probably 
points  to  an  important  change  in  the  dynastic  history 
of  Egypt, 

Some  writers  suppose  Pharaoh  to  have  been  the  name 
given  in  the  Bible  to  the  nalire  kings  of  Egypt.  There 
were,  however,  probably  before  Solomon's  time  several 
introductions  of  foreign  dvnasties,  and  some  of  them,  if 
we  accept  the  usual  perio<l  ascribed  to  the  rule  of  the 
Shepherds,  of  long  duration;  yet  Scripture  gives  the 
title  to  all  alike  before  this  period,  and  Josephus  states 
that  all  without  exception  assumed  it,  Wilkinson  sup- 
poses that  it  was  the  title  of  such  kings  as  had  the  sole 
direction  of  affiiirs  while  Egypt  was  an  independent 
state,  and  that  the  title  of  "melek,"  or  king,  marked 

I  such  as  ruled  conjointly  with  other  kings  of  Egypt,  or 
who  governed  as  viceroys  under  a  foreign  ruler,  as  was 
the  case  after  the  Persian  conquest  (i,  148, 179).  This 
is  very  piobably  a  satisfactory  explanation  for  the  long 
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pried  down  to  the  nign  of  Solomon.  Most  likely 
ibnaghoat  it "  Pharaoh"  marks  the  monarch  who  ruled 
ikae  in  Egypt,  or  over  its  inferior  and  tributary  kings 
ihg  tboe  wete  such.  This  may  seem  intimated  in 
ite  ifMch  of  one  of  them  to  Joseph :  "  I  am  Pharaoh, 
Bd  without  thee  shall  no  man  lift  up  his  hand  or  foot 
e  til  the  land  of  Eg>'pt"  (Gen.  xU,  44).  Wilkinson's 
nplinstion,  however,  scarcely  accounts  for  the  period 
«.l«rquent  to  the  Pharaoh  who  gave  his  daughter  to 
N^inon.  Shishak,  who  seems  to  have  succeeited  him, 
•15  evidently  the  supreme  ruler  of  Egypt,  and  not  only 
odtpnident  of  foreigners,  but  able  to  extend  Egyptian 
piwtt  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Egypt.  A  change  of 
ihiety  seems  here  to  have  caused  the  change  of  title, 
nd  w*:  probably  mote  or  less  connected  with  such 
.-hugn  in  after  periods.  The  Persian  monarchs  tiually, 
ilniaisering  the  affairs  of  Egypt  through  tributary 
.  am  kingsi,  took  the  title  of  Pharaoh  as  indicative  of 
their  lovereignty  (Trevor,  Egypt,  p.  331).  With  them 
tba  ineient  name  of  royalty  passed  away  forever. 

The  political  position  of  the  Pharaohs  in  Egypt  is  of 
;iat  looment  in  undeistanding  the  history  of  that 
c  «urr.    If  it  were  the  exclusive  title  of  the  supreme 
nitr,  it  marks  the  general  unity  of  Egypt  under  a 
ixik  moaarch.    If  it  were  given  indifferently  to  ever>' 
ast  of  Egypt  at  those  times,  which  seem   unques- 
iMitbly  to  have  recurred,  and  may  have  been  of  long 
daiiioo  and  early  date,  when  several  kings  ruled  over 
ciiwas  divisions  of  the  country,  the  occurrence  of  the 
tiile  does  not  necessarily  mark  the  political  unity  of 
tV  Und.     According  to  the  first  \-iew.  for  instance, 
Ik  Pharaoh  of  Abraham  or  Joseph  would  be  the  su- 
pnaK  ruler  of  the  whole  of  Egj'pt,  with,  it  might  hap- 
pen, ruioas  dynasties  of  subordinate  kings  tmder  him ; 
tosiding  to  the  Utter,  be  might  be  only  king  of  a  por- 
□«  of  Egypt,  with  other  dynasties  of  equal  rank  ruling 
tt«teiiiporaneonsly  elsewhere.     To  us  the  former  view 
anno  the  preferable  one  for  many  reasons.      The 
icitT  of  Egypt  under  a  single  supreme  monarch  is,  we 
tbi^  onqoestiouably  the  view  according  to  which  the 
SerifOires  lead  us  to  think  that ybm^r<  regarded  that 
twaitry.     Whatever  may  have  been  the  internal  ad- 
miaiwation  of  the  government,  into  which  Scripture 
dio  out  enter  at  all,  the  general  view  given  us  of  Egypt 
n  the  Bible  is  that  of  a  country  united  under  one  mon- 
adk    The  eariiest  apparent  reference  to  a  different 
•UK  of  things  occurs  in  2  Kings  vii,  6,  where  we  read 
4  -  kings  of  Egypt,"  apparently  of  equal  authority. 
Ivish  predicts  great  troubles  arising  probably  from  a 
^ibr  dissolution  of  any  central  authority  (ch.  xix,  8 ; 
Wilkinna,  Egypt,  i,  178;  Kawlinson's  Htmdotut,  i,  61, 
Me  land  391).    All  ancient  history  with  which  we 
ue  aoiaainted  (Herodotus,  Diodurus,  and  Manetho)  as- 
««»  the  political  unity  of  Egypt.     The  titles  of  the 
Fhstiohs  seem  to  establish  it.     They  are  always  called 
1  the  monuments  "  Lords  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt" 
■Ti&inson.  ii,  73 ;  2d  ser.  i,  261 ).    This  unity  of  Egj-pt 
inai  the  earliest  times  is  now  getierally  acknowledgol 
Rea(t>t«nbetg,  Egypt,  p.  84).     The  power  and  gieat- 
Mi  of  Egypt  from  the  remotest  times  point  to  such  a 
nif.    Its  high  civilization  and  peaceful  internal  con- 
4 ii«n  are  a  similar  indication.     If  divided  into  several 
olependent  kingdoms  Egypt  would  have  exhibited  the 
iBe  CDodition  which  all  the  petty  states  of  antiquity 
*■!  is  which  every  man  was  of  necessity  a  soldier 
Huaie,  £nay«,  ii,  xi).     Whereas  in  Egypt  soldiers 
'*Bed  a  dilferent  class  from  the  rest  of  the  community, 
»fw  wore  arms  except  in  actual  service,  while  private 
■aiwas  at  no  time  carried  olSinsive  weapons  (Wilkin- 
■B.L402).    Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any 
"^tn  less  suited  by  geographical  configuration  for 
*tid(d  rale  than  Egypt  from  the  Cataracts  to  the  sea. 
'*«  IntI  valley,  only  divided  east  and  west  by  its  river, 
•^  ia  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the  Libyan  and 
^■■tiaa  roonntains  and  the  Syrian  deserts,  it  must  of 
^""on  form  a  single  state. 
^  view  of  the  political  position  of  the  Pharaohs  is 


not  inconsistent  with  the  theory,  for  which  there  is 
very  strong  proof  from  Manetho  and  elsewhere,  that  for 
long  periods  of  Egyptiau  history  there  may  have  been 
subordinate  dynasties  of  kings  ruling  throughout  Egypt. 
There  may  also  have  been,  but  prolnbly  for  much  short- 
er periods,  a  total  overthrow  of  the  central  power,  or  a 
practical  disregard  of  it  even  while  acknowledging  its 
nominal  authority.  There  is  a  passage  of  Alanetho  pre- 
served by  Josephus  which  seems  to  point  strongly  to 
the  view  that  the  ancient  internal  constitution  of  Egypt 
was  its  government  by  subordinate  kings  under  a  su- 
preme ruler  (Josephus,  Con.  Ap.  i,  14).  Such,  he  ex- 
pressly tells  us,  was  its  state  during  the  oppression  of 
the  Shepherds :  '^  These  tyrannized  over  the  kings  of 
Thebais  and  of  the  other  parts  of  Egj'pt."  The  gen- 
eral idea  of  ancient  government  was  that  of  a  supreme 
monarch  over  tributary  kings;  and  the  great  probability 
is  that  the  Shepherds  followed  this  analogy,  and,  merely 
deposing  the  ruling  Pharaoh,  left  the  minor  dynasties 
undisturbed.  The  Pharaohs  are  supposed  to  have  been 
at  all  times  invested  with  the  highest  sacerdotal  dig- 
nity (Hengstenberg,  Egypt,  p.  86;  Wilkinson,  i,  245). 
From  the  circumstance  that  in  the  earliest  names  en- 
closed in  ovals  the  title  priest  precedes  that  of  king, 
and  for  other  reasons,  Wilkinson  argues,  as  we  think 
inconclusively,  that  Egypt  was  originally  governed  by 
hierarchical  and  not  regal  power  (i,  16).     See  EoiTT. 

1.  Tkt  Pharaoh  of  Abraham. — The  first  mention  of 
a  Pharaoh  in  the  Bible  is  on  the  occasion  of  Abram's 
visit  to  Egypt  during  a  famine  in  Canaan  (Gen,  xii,  10). 
Which  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  is  to  be  under- 
stood by  this  Pharaoh  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  de- 
termine with  certainty.  Wilkinson  supposes  him  to 
have  been  Apoppu*;  Africanus  calls  him  Ramatemt- 
net ;  and  some  have  taken  him  to  be  one  of  the  Shep- 
herd kings.  We  have,  in  truth,  no  materials  in  Scrip- 
ture or  elsewhere  for  fixing  the  name  and  place  of  this 
king  in  the  dynasties  of  Egypt.  In  regard  to  the  date 
also  of  Abraham's  intercourse  with  htm  there  is  great 
uncertainty.  But  as  the  investigation  of  the  point 
would  involve  us  in  a  discussion  on  the  somewhat  per- 
plexed chronology  of  the  earlier  parts  of  Old-Te-st.  his- 
tory, and  the  still  more  perjilexed  chronolog}-  of  ancient 
Egypt,  we  can  here  only  touch  upon  it ;  but  see  for  the 
refutation  of  extreme  views  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptol- 
ogists, Hengstenberg's  Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moaet, 
and  Sir  C.  Lewis's  Attronomy  of  the  Ancientt.  At  the 
time  at  which  the  patriarch  went  into  Egypt,  according 
to  Halcs's  as  well  as  Usher's  chronology,  it  is  generally 
held  that  the  country,  or  at  least  Lower  Egypt,  was 
ruled  by  the  Shepherd  kings,  of  whom  the  first  and 
most  powerful  line  was  the  fifteenth  dynasty,  the  un- 
doubted territories  of  which  would  be  first  entered  by 
one  coming  from  the  east.  Manetho  relates  that  Sala- 
tis,  the  head  of  this  line,  established  at  Avaris,  perhaps 
the  Zoan  of  the  Bible,  on  the  eastern  frontier,  what  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  great  permanent  camp,  at  which 
he  resided  for  part  of  each  year.  Sec  Zoan.  It  is 
noticeable  that  Sarah  seems  to  have  been  taken  to 
Pharaoh's  house  immediately  after  the  coming  of  Abra- 
ham ;  and  if  this  were  not  so,  yet,  on  account  of  his 
flocks  and  herds,  the  patriarch  could  scarcely  have  gone 
beyond  the  part  of  the  country  which  was  always  more 
or  less  occupied  by  nomad  tribes.  It  is  also  possible 
that  Pharaoh  gave  Abraham  camels,  for  we  read  that 
Pharaoh  "entreated  Abram  well  for  Sarah's  sake:  and 
he  had  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  he-asses,  and  men-servants, 
and  maid-servants,  and  she-asses,  and  camels"  (Gen.  xii, 
16),  where  it  appears  that  this  property  was  the  gift  of 
Pharaoh,  and  the  circumstance  that  the  patriarch  after- 
wards held  an  Egyptian  bondwoman,  Hagar,  confirms 
the  inference.  If  so,  the  present  of  camels  would  argue 
that  this  Pharaoh  was  a  Shepherd  king,  for  no  evidence 
has  been  found  in  the  sculptures,  paintings,  and  inscrip- 
tions of  Egypt  that  in  the  Pharaonic  ages  the  camel 
was  used,  or  even  known  there,  and  this  omission  can 
be  best  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  fnimal 
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was  hateful  to  the  Egyptians  as  of  great  value  to  their 
enemies  the  Shepherds.  On  the  other  hand,  Abraham's 
(loesessions,  especially  the  camels,  may  hare  been  pur- 
chased by  him  from  the  nomad  tribes  with  the  proceeds 
of  Pharaoh's  liberality,  and  the  fact  that  Hagar  was  of 
this  Arab  race  hardly  consists  with  her  having  been 
reduced  to  bondage  while  they  were  in  the  ascendant. 
Indeed,  it  appears  that  the  Shepherd  kings  (q.  v.)  were 
not  on  good  terms  with  the  Hebrews,  as  their  interests 
were  rival.  The  date  at  which  Abraham  visited  Egypt 
(according  to  the  chronology  which  we  hold  most  prob- 
able) was  about  B.C.  2081,  which  would  not  accord 
with  the  time  uf  Salatis,  the  head  of  the  fifteenth  dy- 
nasty, RC.  2006,  according  to  our  reckoning,  but  rather 
with  that  of  Biuothris  of  the  second  (Thinitic)  dynasty, 
and  that  of  OthoSs  of  the  sixth  (Memphitic)  dynasty, 
as  well  as  with  that  of  Tancheres  of  the  fifth  (Ele- 
phantinitic)  dynasty,  but  anterior  to  all  the  other  dy- 
nasties. 

2.  The  Pharaoh  of  Jotepk. — Between  the  Pharaoh 
of  Abraham  and  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  there  was  an 
interval  of  two  hundred  years.  During  this  period 
there  ma}'  have  been  various  changes  of  dynasty,  art, 
and  religion  in  Egypt  of  which  we  derive  no  informa- 
tion from  Scripture ;  while  the  notice  of  the  former 
king  and  of  the  state  of  the  country  in  his  time  is  so 
brief  tliat  we  cannot  by  comparison  arrive  at  any  con- 
clusion upon  this  point.  Of  the  political  position  and 
character  of  the  latter,  and  the  condition  of  Egypt  in 
bis  time,  Scripture  gives  us  ver}'  important  informa- 
tion from  his  intimate  connection  with  Joseph  and  the 
chosen  people  of  God, 

Wilkinson  identifies  this  Pharaoh  with  Oartam  I, 
one  of  the  kings  of  his  sixteenth  dynasty-  of  Tanites, 
whose  reign  he  supposes  to  have  exceeded  forty-three 
years  {Egypt,  i,  42,  43).  Bunsen  prefers  to  Identify 
him  with  Ositie.'en  J  J  J,  of  the  seventeenth  dynasty  of 
Memphites,  who  is,  according  to  him,  the  Sesostris  of 
classical  writers  (Trevor,  Jigypt,  p.  254).  Osbnm 
thinks  him  to  have  been  Apuphit  {ibid.  p.  216),  as  Eu- 
sebius  states,  changing  the  date  so  as  to  tit.  The 
identification  obviously  depends  simply  upon  a  com- 
parison of  the  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  chronologies. 
Whether  he  was  of  one  of  the  dynasties  of  the  Shepherd 
kings  is  a  question  on  which  authorities  differ,  accord- 
ing to  their  views  of  the  date  of  the  Shepherd  rule,  and 
their  interpretation  of  the  scriptural  account  of  this 
king.  Wilkinson  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  he  was 
not  a  Shepherd  king,  an  opinion  with  which  Trevor 
agrees.  Josephus  says  that  he  was  a  Shepherd.  We 
are  decidedly  of  opinion  from  the  incidental  notices  of 
Scripture  that  he  was  not  of  a  Shepherd  dynasty.  If 
we  are  to  accept  Manetho's  account,  we  must  suppose 
that  these  Shepherds  conquered  the  most  of  Egypt, 
ruled  with  the  greatest  tjTanny  and  cruelty  over  the 
Egyptians,  disregarded  the  old  laws  of  the  country, 
and  demolished  its  temples  (Josephus,  Ap.  i,  14). 
Their  rule  was  not  one  of  policy  and  conciliation,  but 
of  brute  force  and  terror,  an  idea  strongly  corroborated  ' 
by  the  abomination  in  which  the  Bible  tells  us  aH 
shepherds  were  held  in  Egypt,  and  by  the  testimony 
which  the  monuments  bear  to  the  detestntion  and 
scorn  in  which  they  were  universally  held  (Wilkin- 
son, ii,  16;  iv,  126).  The  Shepherds  being  such,  it 
seems  to  us  quite  inconsistent  with  the  Biblical  narra- 
tive to  suppose  that  Joseph's  Pharaoh  was  a  Shepherd 
king.  Thus  we  find  that  the  Egyptian  prejudice 
against  shepherds  was  carefully  and  jealously  respect- 
ed by  this  king.  The  Israelites  on  coming  into  Egypt 
were  by  him  located  in  the  border-land  (Hengsten- 
berg,  Egypt,  p.  42)  of  Goshen,  where  they  would  f  ervc 
as  a  barrier  against  the  shepherd-hating  Egyptians 
(Gen.  xlvi,  34).  We  cannot  suppose  a  Shepherd  king 
to  act  thus.  He  would  not  thus  consult  a  native  prej- 
udice hostile  to  his  own  dynasty,  while  his  own  Shep- 
herd garrisons  occupied  the  strongholds  of  Egypt. 
Again,  Pharooh's  court  and  household,  so  far  as  we 


know  them,  were  composed  of  native  Egyptians. 
Such  was  Potiphar,  the  captain  of  the  king's  body- 
guard, probably  the  most  trusted  officer  of  Pharaoh 
(Gen.  xxxiz,  1) ;  while  the  chief  butler  and  baker  of 
his  court  are  the  well-known  oflScers  uf  the  native 
court  of  the  Pharaohs  (Trevor,  p.  256).  The  officials 
of  Pharaoh's  prime  minister,  Joseph,  are  also  native 
Egyptians,  whose  feelings  of  caste  towards  foreigners 
were  carefully  consulted  (Gen.  xliii,  82 ;  see  Rawlin- 
son's  Herolohu,  bk.  ii,  c.  41,  note  9).  In  the  midst  of 
universal  destitution,  when  all  others  were  reduced  to 
serfdom,  and  the  lands  of  Egypt  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  Pharaoh,  the  property  of  the  native  Egyp- 
tian priests  alone  was  religiously  respected,  and  they 
received,  without  any  return,  an  ample  maintenance 
from  Pharaoh's  stores  for  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies (Gen.  xlvii,  22).  When  Pharaoh  sought  to  be- 
stow upon  Joseph  marks  of  the  highest  honor  for  his 
preservation  of  the  coimtry,  one  of  these  marks  was 
the  bestowal  on  him  in  marriage  of  Asenath,  the 
daughter  of  Potipherah,  priest  of  On  or  HeliopoUs. 
who  is  thus  distinguished  as  one  of  the  highest  and 
most  honored  personages  in  the  land  (Gen.  xli,  45). 
These  considerations  lead  us  to  conclude  that  this 
Pharaoh  was  a  native  Eg}'ptian,  not  a  Shepherd  king, 
and  that  he  ruled  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Shepherd;, 
or  during  their  supremacy,  while  the  memory  of  their 
tj'ranny  was  still  vivid  in  the  national  mind.  Raw- 
linson  {Ilerod.  bk,  ii,  c.  108,  note  2)  seems  to  think 
that  horses  were  unknown  in  Egypt  till  the  time  of 
Amosis  (B.C.  1510),  and  would  thus  give  a  low  date  for 
this  monarch,  in  whose  time  horses  were  in  use  for 
ordinary  purposes  as  well  as  for  war  (Gen.  xlvii,  \7). 
The  testimony  of  Herodotus  on  which  he  comments 
seems,  however,  opposed  to  this  view.  According  to 
the  chronology  which  we  adopt,  the  period  of  Jofeph's 
deliverance  from  prison  was  B.C.  1883,  which  will  fall, 
according  to  our  view  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties,  under 
the  reign  of  Aphobis,  the  fourth  king  of  the  fifteenth 
(Shepherd)  dynasty.  But  as  the  Shepherd  kings  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  friendly  to  the  Heb:  !ws,  and 
for  the  other  reasons  enumerated  above,  we  presume 
that  these  foreigners  were  nut  at  this  time  (if  indeed 
they  ever  were)  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  Egypu 
We  therefore  incline  to  identify  the  Pharaoh  in  ques- 
tion with  one  of  the  eighth  (Memphitic)  d\-nasty,  whose 
names  are  unrecorded,  but  who  were  contemporaueous 
with  the  twelfth  (Diospolitic)  as  well  as  with  the 
fifteenth  (Shepherd)  dynasty.  There  is  one  indica- 
tion in  Scripture  which  seems  to  attribute  a  very  con- 
siderable antiquity  to  this  period.  In  Joseph's  time 
the  territory  allocated  to  the  Israelites  was  called 
Goshen  (Gen.  xlv,  10).  In  the  time  of  Moses  this 
ancient  name  appears  to  have  been  almost  forgotten, 
and  to  have  yielded  to  that  of  the  land  of  Barneses 
(Gen.  xlvii,  11). 

The  religion  of  Egypt  during  the  reign  of  this  Pha- 
raoh appears  to  have  been  &r  less  corrupt  than  it  sub- 
sequently presents  itself  in  the  time  of  Hoses.  The 
Scriptures  give  us  several  indications  of  this;  and 
these  of  no  indistinct  kind.  Thus  Joseph  speaks  to 
his  master's  wife  as  if  she  recognised  the  same  God 
that  he  did  (Gen.  xxxix,  9).  His  language  to  the  chief 
butler  and  baker  in  the  prison  conveys  a  similar  idea 
(xl,  8),  as  does  his  address  to  Pharaoh  when  called  be- 
fore him  (xli,  16-82).  Pharaoh  in  his  speech  tn  hu 
servants  and  to  Joseph  speaks  of  God  preci.«e]y  as 
Joseph  had  done,  and  as  if  he  recognised  but  one 
God  (xli,  38,  39).  Joseph,  without  any  fear  of  inju- 
rious consequences  to  himself,  and  as  if  it  were  no  ex- 
traordinary' thing,  allows  the  identity  of  his  religion 
with  that  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  (xlii,  18).  Joseph's 
steward,  probably  a  native  Egj'ptian,  evidently  recog- 
nises their  God  (xliii,  23).  No  doubt  corruption  hi^ 
now  been  introduced  into  the  pore  religion  derived 
from  Noah.  In  the  magicians  and  wise  men  (xli,  8) 
of  Eg}'pt  we  see  protiably  a  caste  who  bad  already 
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giraa  a  snperstitk>Ds  coloring  to  religion,  introduced 
nev  rites  of  worship,  and  paved  the  way  for  a  total  de- 
ckBmn  bom  theism  to  gross  polytheism.  But  this 
Utter  condition  does  not  appear  to  have  been  reached 
is  (he  time  of  Joseph.  Symbolic  worship,  if  now,  as 
B  most  likely,  in  common  ase,  had  still  to  a  veri'  great 
extent  kit  andestroyed  the  notion  of  one  supreme  God 
nding  over  all  the  nations ;  nor  have  we  reason  to 
Kfiinee  tliat  Potipherah,  the  father-in-law  of  Joseph, 
ad  priest  of  On,  was  an  upholder  of  the  idolatry  of  a 
liter  time.  The  son,  now  introduced  into  Egj-ptian 
TOship,  was  by  him  in  all  likelihood  explained  as  the 
sign  and  symbol  of  deity,  but  not  as  partaking  of  deity 
itwif.  No  donbt  we  see  firom  this  the  danger  of  any 
iltention  by  man  of  the  worship  ordained  by  God,  but 
u  the  same  time  the  religion  of  Egypt  may  have  been 
comparatively  true  and  pnre,  though  it  had  now  intro- 
dnced  that  symbolism  which  quickly  degenerated  into 
the  grossest  idolatry  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Sym- 
belic  wwship  was  now  probably  regarded  as  a  high 
pnwf  of  religions  wisdom  (Bom.  i,  22) ;  a  short  time 
pnved  it  to  be  utter  folly. 

The  government  of  Pharaoh  seems  to  have  been  of 
n  absolute  kind  (Gen.  xli,  40-18;  see  Wilkinson,  i, 
43).  The  supposition  that  at  this  time  Egypt  was 
gorenwd  by  several  independent  dynasties  seems  in- 
consistent with  the  language  and  conduct  of  Pliaraob 
in  making  by  hia  own  mere  will  Jose|di  to  be  ruler 
''over  all  the  land  of  Egypt,"  only  inferior  to  himself 
thraoghont  its  whole  extent.  But  this  language  is 
eridendy  that  of  courtly  assumption,  and  may  very 
naturally  be  applied  only  to  that  region  over  which  he 
raled.  The  evidence  is  very  strong  from  the  mono- 
neiits  and  other  sources  that  even  under  the  Shepherd 
rale  there  were  kings  in  other  parts  of  Egypt  largely 
if  not  wholly  independent  of  them.  The  appointment 
of  mcgents  decorated  with  royal  titles  is  thought  to 
hare  been  characteristic  of  this  dynasty  (Trevor,  Egypt, 
P.3M).  This  Pharaoh's  personal  character  seems  to 
hire  been  that  of  a  wise  and  prudent  monarch,anxious 
to  tlie  welfare  of  bis  people,  and  superior  to  popular 
ptejodice  against  strangers.  Wilkinson  thinks  he 
ns  pacific  in  his  policy,  and  his  conduct  in  receiving  a 
Uesanig  from  the  aged  Jacob  shows  a  humility  of  mind 
ud  a  respect  for  worth  which  contrasts  very  favor- 
tbiy  with  the  conduct  of  other  despotic  kings.  The 
sitotion  of  his  capital  was  near  the  Und  of  Goshen 
(Gen.  xlv,  10),  and  the  civilization  and  flourishing 
muiitioD  of  Egypt  during  his  reign  were  very  great 
(Wilkuison,  i,  43).  Whether  he  were  the  same  mon- 
>rch  vhoni  we  find  ruling  Egypt  at  the  time  of  Jacob's 
liesth,  seventeen  years  subsequently  to  his  removal 
into  Goshen,  has  been  differently  viewed  (Gen.  1,  4). 
U  has  been  thought  by  some  that  Joseph's  nsing  the 
■■tercessioa  of  Pharaoh's  household  to  procure  a  favor 
fnm  the  king  indicates  a  less  intimate  acquaintance 
tbsn  we  should  expect  between  him  and  that  king  who 
nled  at  the  time  of  the  famine.  But  local  customs, 
liQtiably  connected  with  the  habits  of  Egyptian  mourn- 
iaK,  may  account  fur  this,  without  supposing  a  different 
kiigiHengstenberg,  E^ja,  p.  71). 

3.  The  Pharaok  ofih-  Pint  PerteaUion  of  the  Iirad. 
ilet.— The  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  Pharaoh 
0*  Joeeph's  time  and  the  Pharaoh  who  commenced  the 
F'lHcntian  of  Israel  is  mnch  affected  by  opinion  as  to 
Ike  length  of  the  sojonm  in  Egypt.  See  Chrohol- 
OCT.  According  to  our  view,  the  interval  between 
'•cob's  removal  into  Egypt  and  the  birth  of  Moses 
»•«  » little  over  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  years. 
The  nnksown  quantity  is  the  period  from  the  ciim- 
■tsctfflent  of  the  persecution  to  the  birth  of  Hoses, 
i  1<  *a»  the  name  Pharaoh  that  began  to  afflict  Israel 
sbo  reigned  when  Hoses  was  bom  (Acts  vii,  20),  and 
^  persecution  must  have  continued  a  considerable 
'■''»  pimrious  to  allow  for  the  events  mentioned  in 
lie  M  chapter  of  Exodus.  These  included  the  build- i 
'■(<'twDcoDsiderabIecitic8  8ndotberlabor,farwhicb  ' 


a  period  of  several  years  seems  to  be  required.  The 
name  and  dynasty  of  this  king  have  been  differently 
given  (Jour.  of6ac.  Lit.  [new  ser,]  i,  491).  Wilkinson 
supposes  him  to  have  been  Amotit  or  Amet,  the  first 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  of  Tbeban  or  Diospolitan 
kings,  and  supports  his  view  of  the  change  of  dynasty 
at  this  time,  and  the  accession  of  kings  from  the  distant 
province  of  Thebes,  from  tlie  scriptural  account  of  him 
as"a  new  king  that  knew  not  Joseph"(i,  47, 76).  Lord 
Prudboe,  in  an  able  paper  given  by  Wilkinson  (i,  78), 
argues  that  the  new  king  was  Sametet  I,  who  was  also, 
according  to  him,  the  head  of  a  new  dynasty,  and  as 
such  ignorant  of  the  history  of  Joeeph,  while  it  was 
for  Barneses  II  that  the  Israelites  built  the  treasure 
cities.  According  to  the  fragment  of  Manetbo  pre- 
served by  Theophilus,  the  new  king  was  Ttthmo$it 
(Bunsen,  Egypt,  i,  655).  He  is  very  commonly  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  king  who  crushed  the  power 
of  the  Shepherds  in  Egj'pt.  From  a  picture  on  the 
walls  of  a  very  interesting  tomb  of  Koshere, "  super- 
intendent of  the  great  buildings"  to  king  lliothmes 
III,  Trevor  {Eggpt,  p.  72)  thinks  it  likely  that  it  was 
during  his  dynasty,  the  eighteenth,  that  the  oppression 
of  Israel  occurred,  and  that  most  likely  Aniosis,  the 
first  king,  was  the  originator  of  it  (p.  275).  Josephns 
(Ant.  ii,  9,  1)  considers  him  to  have  been  of  a  new 
family  called  to  the  throne;  but  Hengstenberg  {Egypt, 
p.  252)  argues  that  the  appellation  of  "new  king,"  in 
the  Bible,  which  is  very  often  referred  to  in  proof  of  a 
change  of  dynasty,  indicates  only  a  disregard  of  the 
services  of  Joseph,  and  a  forgetfulness  of  tbe  old  affec- 
tion that  used  to  be  entertained  in  EgA'pt  and  by  its 
kings  for  the  great  preserver  of  their  country.  Ac- 
cording to  Hanetho's  story  of  the  Exodus — a  story  so 
contradictory  to  historical  truth  as  scarcely  to  be  wor- 
thy of  mention — the  Israelites  left  Egypt  in  the  reign 
of  Meneptah,  who  was  great-grandson  of  the  first  Ba- 
rneses, and  son  and  successor  of  the  second.  This  king 
is  held  by  some  Egyptologists  to  have  reigned  about 
the  time  of  the  rabbinical  date  of  the  Exodus,  which 
is  virtually  the  same  as  that  which  has  l>een  supposed 
to  be  obtainable  from  the  genealogies.  There  is,  how- 
ever, good  reason  to  place  these  kings  much  later ;  in 
which  case  Barneses  I  would  be  the  oppressor;  but 
then  the  building  of  Barneses  could  not  be  placed  in 
his  reign  without  a  disregard  of  Hebrew  chronology. 
But  the  argument  that  there  is  no  earlier  known  king 
Barneses  loses  much  of  its  weight  when  we  bear  in 
mind  that  one  of  the  sons  of  Aihmes,  head  of  the  eight- 
eenth dynasty,  who  reigned  about  two  hundred  years 
before  Barneses  I,  bore  the  same  name,  besides  that 
very  many  names  of  kings  of  the  Shepherd  period,  per- 
haps of  two  whole  dynasties,  arc  unknown.  Against 
this  one  fact,  which  is  certainly  not  to  be  disregarded, 
we  must  weigh  the  general  evidence  of  the  history, 
which  shows  us  a  king  apparently  governing  a  part 
of  Egypt,  with  subjects  inferior  to  the  Israelites,  and 
fearing  a  war  in  the  country.  Like  the  Pharaoh  of 
tbe  Exodus,  he  seems  to  have  dwelt  in  Lower  £g}'pt, 
probably  at  Avaris.  (When  Moses  went  to  see  his 
people,  and  slew  the  Egyptian,  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  made  any  journey,  and  the  burying  in  sand 
shows  that  the  place  was  in  a  part  of  Eg.vpt,  like 
Goshen,  encompassed  by  sandy  deserts.)  Compare 
this  condition  with  tbe  power  of  the  kings  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  and  of  the  nineteenth  dynasties : 
rulers  of  an  empire,  governing  a  united  country  from 
which  the  head  of  their  line  had  driven  the  Shepherds. 
The  view  that  this  Pharaoh  was  of  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  seems  at  first  sight 
extremely  probalile,  especially  if  it  be  supposed  that 
the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  was  a  Shepherd  king.  Tbe  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Shepherds  at  the  commencement  of  this 
dynasty  would  have  naturally  caused  an  immediate  or 
gradual  oppression  of  the  Israelites.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  what  we  have  just  said  of  the  power 
rf  some  kings  of  this  dynasty  is  almost  as  true  of  their 
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predeceasors.  The  silence  of  the  historical  monuments 
is  also  to  be  weighed,  when  we  bear  in  mind  how  nu- 
merous the  gaps  nre,and  that  we  might  expect  many  of 
the  events  of  the  oppression  to  be  recorded  even  if  the 
exodus  were  not  noticed.  If  we  assign  this  Pharaoh  to 
the  age  before  ttie  eighteenth  dynasty,  which  our  view 
of  I  lebrew  chronology  would  probably  oblige  as  to  do, 
we  have  still  to  determine  whether  he  were  a  Shepherd 
or  an  Eg}'ptian.  If  a  Shepherd,  he  must  have  been  of 
the  sixteenth  or  the  seventeenth  dynasty;  and  that 
he  was  E;!yptianized  does  not  afford  any  argument 
against  this  supposition,  since  it  appears  that  foreign 
kings,  who  can  only  l>e  assigned  to  one  of  these  two 
lines,  had  Egyptian  names.  In  corroboration  of  this 
view  we  quote  a  remarkable  passage  that  does  not 
seem  otherwise  explicable:  "My  people  went  down 
aforetime  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there ;  and  the  As»>t- 
ian  oppressed  them  without  cause"  (Isa,  lii,  4) :  which 
may  be  compared  with  the  allusions  to  the  exodus  in 
a  prediction  of  the  same  prophet  respecting  Assyria 
(x,  24, 26).  Our  inference  is  strengthened  by  the  dis- 
covery that  kings  bearing  a  name  almost  certainly  an 
Egyptian  translation  of  an  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  re- 
gal title  are  among  those  apparently  of  the  Shepherd 
age  in  the  Turin  I'apjTus  (Lepsius,  Kdmg$}mck,  Tafel 
xvlii,  xix,  275,  28.')).  According  to  our  view  of  the 
Hebrew  chronology,  the  birth  of  Moses  occurred  B.C. 
1738.  The  scheme  of  Egyptian  chronologj-  which  we 
have  adopted  places  the  lieglnning  of  the  sixteenth 
(Shepherd)  dynasty  in  IJ.&  175.%  and  it  would  there- 
fore be  under  the  reign  of  one  of  the  first  kings  of  this 
dynasty,  whose  names  are  unknown,  that  the  persecution 
of  the  Israelites  began. 

4.  Th«  Pharaoh  of  Sfoia't  Exile. — It  is  often  sup- 
posed that  the  Pharaoh  who  ruled  Egy  pt  at  the  birth 
of  Moses  is  the  same  Pharaoh  who  ruled  it  when  Mo- 
ses fled  into  Mldian  (Exod.  11, 15).  There  is  nothing 
in  the  nurrative  of  Scripture  to  lead  us  to  this  conclu- 
sion, though  it  may  possibly  have  been  the  case.  The 
probabilities,  however,  seem  to  point  I  be  other  way. 
We  have  allowed  almut  eight  years  of  his  reign  to 
have  elapsed  prior  to  the  birth  of  Moses,  who  at  the 
period  of  flight  was  forty  years  of  age  (Acts  vU,  23). 
The  monarch,  therefore,  if  the  same,  must  have  reigned 
forty-eight  years,  which  is  an  unusual  length.  (The 
entire  16th  dynasty  of  thirty-two  kings  seems  to  have 
lasted  but  112  years.)  The  jealousy  also  with  which 
Moses  was  regarded  by  this  Pharaoh  seems  to  indicate 
that  he  did  not  stand  towards  him  in  the  relation  of 
his  grandfather  by  adoption.  The  view  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  intimation  in  Exod,  iv,  19,  which 
seems  to  tell  us  that  the  Pharaoh  who  sought  Moses's 
life  lived  nearly  to  the  time  of  his  return  into  Egypt, 
a  period  of  forty  years.  If  this  were  so,  it  is  impossl- 
lle  for  this  king  to  have  been  the  monarch  who  began 
the  persecution  of  Israel.  We  prefer,  therefore,  to  re- 
gard him  as  different,  and  as  probably  chosen  by  adop- 
tion, to  continue  the  succession  of  a  childless  family. 
We  would  make  the  year  during  his  reign  at  the  flight 
of  Moses  to  have  been  B.C.  169)4,  and  his  attempt  upon 
the  life  of  the  great  lawgiver  Is  the  only  event  of  bis 
reign  recorded  in  Scripture. 

5.  T/ie  Pharaoh  of  the  JCrode.—The  Pharaoh  in 
whose  reign  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  was 
iichieve<1  would  appear  to  liave  succeeded  to  the  throne 
not  ver\'  long  before  the  return  of  Moses  to  Eirypt  af- 
ter his  forty  years'  sojourn  in  Midian  (Exod.  iv,  19). 
His  relationship  to  his  predecessor  is  not  told  us,  but 
he  was  probahly  of  the  same  dynasty,  and  carried  on 
the  triidltioniil  policy  of  a  minding  oppression  of  the 
Israelites.  We  do  not  read  of  any  effort  of  his  to  re- 
duce the  numbers  of  that  nation :  he  seems  rather  to 
hive  looked  on  their  numl>ers  as  an  additional  source 
of  grandeur  and  power  to  Egypt  by  an  enforced  sys- 
tem of  l.ibor.  The  nnme  of  this  I'harai  h  is  verj*  vari- 
ously related.  M'ilkinson  supjioses  him  to  have  been 
Th<khma  III,  the  fourth  or  lifth  monarch,  according 


I  to  him,  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  of  Theban  or  DioS' 
politan  kings ;  while  Hanetbo,  according  to  AAicanos, 
I  makes  him  to  have  been  A  mm,  the  first  of  that  line  of 
monarchs;  and  lord  Prudhoe  would  have  him  to  bare 
!  I>een  Pthahmm,  the  last  of  that  dynasty  (Wilkinson, 
'  Jiiiypt.  i,  81,41,  81).     Ptolemy,  the  priest  of  Mendis. 
I  agrees  in  opinion  with  Manetho  (Bunsen,  Egf/pf,  i,  90). 
I  Various  reasons  are  given  in  the  Journal  of  Haert  d 
I  IMeraturt  (new  ser.  i,  490)  for  supposing  him  to  have 
'  been  Stihoi  II.     Kespecting  the  time  of  this  king,  «  e 
can  only  be  sure  that  he  was  reigning  for  about  a  year 
or  more  before  the  exodus,  which  we  place  B.C.  1658. 
His  acts  show  us  a  man  at  once  impious  and  super- 
stitious, alternately  rebelling  and  submitting.    At  first 
he  seems  to  have  thought  that  his  magicians  could 
work  the  same  wonders  as  Moses  and  Aaron,  yet  even 
then  he  begged  that  the  trogt  might  be  taken  airay. 
and  to  the  end  he  prayed  that  a  plague  might  be  re- 
moved, promising  a  concession  to  the  Israelites,  ond 
as  soon  as  be  was  respited  failed  to  keep  his  word. 
This  is  not  strange  in  a  character  principally  infln- 
!  enced  by  fear,  and  history  alx>nnds  in  parallels  to  Pha- 
'  raoh.     His  vacillation  only  ended  when  he  lost  hi;- 
army  in  the  Red  Sea.  and  the  Israelites  were  finally 
delivered  out  of  his  hand.     Whether  he  himself  ^rtat 
i  drowned  has  been  considered  matter  of  uncertainty,  aa 
it  is  not  so  stated  in  the  account  of  the  exodus.     An- 
other passage,  honever,  appears  to  affirm   it  (Psa. 
cxxxvi,  15).     It  seems  to  be  too  great  a  latitude  of 
criticism  either  to  argue  that  the  expression   in  this 
passage  indicates  the  overthrow,  but  not  the  death  of 
the  king,  especially  as  the  Hebrew  expresf  ion  "  shook 
I  off"  or  "threw  in"  is  verj-  literal,  or  that  it  is  only 
I  a  strong  Shemitic  expression.     Besides,  tbroughoiit 
,  the  preceding  histor;'  bis  end  is  foreshadowed,  and  is, 
perhaps,  positively  foretold  in  Exod.  ix,  15 ;  tliongb 
this  passage  may  be  rendered,  "For  now  I  might  have 
stretched  out  my  hand,  and  might  have  cmitten  tl:ee 
I  and  thy  people  with  pestilence;  and  Ihon  wotildcst 
have  been  cut  off  from  the  earth,"  as  by  Kaliscb  (Coat- 
'  menlary,  ad  loc.),  instead  of  as  in  the  A.  V, 
I      Although  we  have  already  stated  our  reasons  for 
abandoning  the  theory  that  places  the  exodus  under 
the  nineteenth  dynasty,  it  may  be  well  to  noKce  an 
additional  and  concltisive  argument  for  rejecting  as 
.  unhistorical  the  tale  preserved  by  Hanetbo,  which 
makes  Mtneptah,  the  son  of  lEameses  II,  the  Phanob 
!  in  whoiie  reign  the  Israelites  left  Evypt.     This  tale 
'  was  commonly  current  in  Egypt,  but  it  must  t.e  re- 
marked that  the  hlf  torian  gives  it  only  on  the  author- 
ity of  tradition.    M.  Mariette's  recent  discoveries  have 
added  to  the  evidence  we  already  bad  on  the  subject. 
In  this  story  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the  rebels  w  as 
'  that  they  had  allotted  to  them  by  Anienophis,  or 
I  Meneptah,  the  city  of  Avaris,  formerly  held  by  the 
Shepherds,  but  then  in  ruins.     That  the  people  to 
whom  this  place  was  given  were  working  in  the  qnar- 
ries  east  of  the  Kilo  is  enough  of  itself  to  throw  a  doubt 
on  the  narrative,  for  tlicre  appear  to  have  been  no  quar- 
ries north  of  those  op|>osite  Memphis,  from  which  Ava- 
ris was  dii'tant  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  Delta ; 
but  when  it  is  found  that  this  very  king,  as  well  as  his 
father,  adorned  the  great  temple  of  Avaris,  the  storv 
is  seen  to  be  essentially  false.     Tet  it  is  not  iniproba- 
'  l>le  that.snme  cslaniity  occurred  about  this  time,  vt  ith 
which  the  Egyptians  wilfully  or  ignorantly  confounded 
the  exodus :  if  they  did  so  ignorantly,  there  would  be 
an  argument  that  this  event  took  place  during  the 
Shepherd  period,  which  was  probably  in  after-times 
an  obscure  part  of  the  annals  of  Egypt.     The  charac- 
'  ter  of  this  Pharaoh  finds  its  parallel  among  the  Assyr- 
ians rather  than  the  Egyptisns.     The  impiety  of  the 
oppressor  an<t  that  of  Sennacherib  are   remarkably 
similar,  though  SennHchcrih  seems  to  have  l>een  more 
'  resolute  in  his  resistance  than  Pharaoh.     This  rp.cem- 
''  blance  Is  not  to  be  overlooked,  efpeclally  as  it  seems 
\  to  indicate  an  idiosyncrasy  of  the  Assyrians  and  kin- 
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A«d  nations,  for  national  character  was  more  marked 
in  antiqoit;  than  it  is  now  in  most  peoples,  doubtless 
becuue  isolation  was  then  general  and  is  now  special. 
Tbu,  the  Egyptian  monuments  show  us  a  people 
highly  reverencing  their  gods,  and  even  those  of  other 
utious,  the  most  powerful  liings  appearing  as  suppli- 
utt  in  the  representations  of  the  temples  and  tombs. 
Is  the  AssTTian  sculptures,  on  the  contrary,  the  kings 
ue  teen  rather  as  protected  by  the  gods  than  as  wor- 
ihippiog  them ;  so  that  we  understand  how  in  such  a 
cwiitry  the  famous  decree  of  Durius,  which  Daniel 
disobeyed,  could  be  enacted.  Again,  the  Eg^-ptians 
da  not  seem  to  have  supposed  that  their  enemies  were 
npported  by  gods  hostile  to  those  of  Egypt,  whereas 
Ihe  .Assyrians  considered  their  gods  as  more  powerful 
Uun  those  of  the  nations  they  subdued.  This  is  im- 
portant in  connection  with  the  idea  that  at  least  one 
of  tbe  Pharaohs  of  the  oppression  was  an  Assyrian. 

The  idolatry  of  Egypt  appears  to  have  arrived  at  its 
hdght  in  the  time  of  this  monarch.  We  see  evidences 
of  a  great  difference  between  the  religions  83*stem  of 
tUs  period  and  of  the  time  of  Joseph's  Pharaoh. 
M  both  periods  indeed  we  read  of  the  "magician 
ud  vise  men  of  Egypt,"  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
tkat  becaose  tbe  namee  are  the  same  the  part  dis- 
charged by  them  was  identical  in  the  two  periods. 
Baides,  we  read  in  tbe  later  period  (Exod,  rii,  11)  of 
•n  onier  rf  men  (sorcerers,  C^BSSIS)  apparently  un- 
knosn  in  the  earlier.  These  men  supported  their  au- 
thoritr  and  doctrine  by  claims  to  miraculous  power 
(ver.  ]]),  whether  we  suppose  them  to  have  executed 
iheir  feals  merely  by  a  skilful  system  of  juggleiy 
ud  ileight  of  band,  or,  as  many  think,  by  diabolical 
•id.  The  authority  of  the  God  of  Israel,  acknowl- 
cd^  by  the  earlier  Pharaoh,  is  by  this  king  scom- 
fallv  renounced,  and  a  vast  system  of  polytheism,  em- 
Lricinj;  the  famous  worship  of  eacred  animals,  is  firmly 
euiilisbed  as  the  religion  of  Egypt  (v,  2;  zii,  12; 
^iii.  iS).  This  was  the  suitable  time  chosen  by  God, 
<b<n  a  great  monarch  ruled  over  the  greatest  empire 
of  its  time,  which  had  brought  to  full  development  tbe 
tloUtry  by  it  widely  propagated,  to  read  a  lesson  to 
tl»  Gentile  world  on  tbe  feebleness  of  idols  as  com- 
pared to  him. 

Before  speaking  of  tbe  later  Pharaohs  we  may  men- 
tkin  >  point  of  weight  in  reference  to  the  identiiication 
of  these  earlier  ones.  The  accounts  of  the  campaigns 
of  the  Pharaohs  of  tbe  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and 
tsentietb  dynasties  have  not  been  found  to  contain 
any  reference  to  the  Israelites.  Hence  it  might  be 
Mipposed  that  in  their  days,  or  at  least  during  the 
greater  part  of  tbe  time,  the  Israelites  were  not  yet  in 
>li«  Promised  Land.  There  is,  however,  an  almost 
eqsal  silence  as  to  tbe  Canaanitish  nations.  The  land 
itKlf,  Kanaaa  or  Kanaan,  is  indeed  mentioned  as  in- 
nded,  as  well  as  those  of  Kheta  and  Amar,  referring 
to  tbe  Hittites  and  Amorites ;  but  tbe  latter  two  must 
bate  been  branches  of  those  nations  seated  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Orontes.  A  recently  discovered  record  of 
Thatbmes  III,  published  by  M.  de  Koug6  in  the  Kevue 
Arciielogique  (Xov.  1861,  p.  344  sq.),  contains  many 
limes  of  Canaanitish  towns  conquered  by  that  king, 
bat  not  one  recognised  as  Israelitish,  These  Canaan- 
itiah  names  are,  moreover,  on  the  Israelitish  borders, 
not  in  the  heart  of  tbe  country.  It  is  interesting  that 
s  great  battle  is  shown  to  have  been  won  by  this  king 
>t  Megiddo.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Egyptians 
either  abstained  from  attacking  tbe  Israelites  from  a 
rM>llection  of  the  calamities  of  the  exodus,  or  that 
l!iey  were  on  friendly  terms.  It  is  very  remarkable 
tbl  the  Egyptians  were  granted  privileges  in  the  law 
(I>«U.  zxiii,  7),  and  that  Shisbak,  the  first  king  of 
^Cypt  after  the  exodus  whom  we  know  to  have  in- 
»rfed  the  Hebrew  territories,  was  of  foreign  eztrac- 
^,  if  not  actually  a  foreigner. 
.  6.  Pharaoh,  the  Father-tn-lcm  of  ifered.  —  In  the 


I  genealogies  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  mention  is  made  of 
I  the  daughter  of  a  Pharaoh  married  to  an  Israelite : 
"  Bithiah,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  which  Mered  took" 
(1  Chron.  iv,  18).  That  the  n.ime  I'haraoh  here  prob- 
ably designates  an  Egyptian  king  we  have  already 
shown,  and  observed  that  the  date  of  Mered  is  doubt- 
!  ful,  although  it  is  likely  that  he  lived  before,  or  not 
much  after,  the  exodus.  See  Bithiah.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  name,  Miriam,  of  one  of  the  family  of 
Mered  (ver.  17),  apparently  his  sister,  or  perhaps  a 
daughter  by  Bithiah,  suggests  that  this  part  of  the 
genealogies  may  refer  to  about  the  time  of  the  exodus. 
This  marriage  may  tend  to  aid  us  in  determining  the 
age  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt.  It  is  perliaps  less  probable 
tbut  an  EgyptiaikPharaob  would  have  given  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage  to  an  Israelite,  than  that  a  Shepherd 
king  would  have  done  so,  before  the  oppression.  But 
Bithiah  may  have  been  taken  in  war  after  the  exodus, 
by  the  surprise  of  a  caravan,  or  in  a  foray.  Others, 
however,  bring  down  this  event  to  the  times  of  or  near 
those  of  David.  It  was  then  the  policy  of  the  Pha- 
raohs to  ally  themselves  with  the  great  families  whose 
power  lay  between  Egypt  and  Assyria,  as  we  know 
from  the  intermarriages  of  Hadad  and  Solomon  with 
the  Egyptian  dynasty.  The  most  interesting  feature 
connected  with  this  transaction  is  the  name,  Bithiah 
(daughter  of  Jehovah),  given  to  the  daughter  of  Pha- 
raoh. It  exhibits  the  true  faith  of  Israel  as  exerting 
its  influence  abroad,  and  gaining  proselytes  even  ia 
the  royal  bouse  of  idolatrous  EgA'pt.     See  Mebed. 

7.  Pharaoh,  the  Protector  of  H<tdad.—Vfith  the  ex- 
ception of  the  preceding  Pharaob,  whose  date  is  doubt- 
ful, there  is  a  long  silence  in  Jewish  history  as  to  the 
kings  of  Egypt.  During  the  period  of  the  judges,  and 
throughout  the  reigns  of  Saul  and  David,  they  bad 
apparently  neither  entered  into  alliance  nor  made  war 
with  the  Israelites.  If  such  an  event  had  happened,  it 
is  probable  that  some  mention  would  have  been  made 
of  it.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  during  this  pe- 
riod they  had  made  no  wars  nor  effected  any  conquests 
to  the  east  of  Egypt,  for  the  seaboard  of  Canaan,  which 
Israel  did  not  during  this  time  occupy,  seems  to  have 
been  a  usual  passage  for  the  £g}-ptian  armies  iu  their 
eastern  wars.  But  the  silence  of  Scripture  points  to 
the  probability  that  for  this  long  period  Egypt  did  not 
occupy  the  commanding  position  of  the  earlier  or  the 
later  Pharaohs,  Intestine  divisions  and  dynastic  quar- 
rels may  during  a  great  portion  of  it  have  retained  the 
Egyptians  within  their  proper  borders,  satisfied  if  they 
were  not  assailed  by  foreign  natJDns.  In  the  reign  of 
David  we  incidentally  find  notice  of  a  Pharaoh  who 
received  with  distinction  Hadad  the  Edomite  Seeing 
from  Joab,  and  gave  him  his  sister-in-law  for  wife  (1 
Kings  xxi,  15-22).  We  find  this  Pharaoh  ruling  from 
about  the  twentieth  year  of  David's  reign  to  its  close, 
i.  e.  from  about  B.C.'lOSS  to  B.C.  1013.  His  reign  per- 
haps came  to  an  end  soon  after  David's  death,  as  Sol- 
omon's father-in-law  is  thought  to  have  been  another 
Pharaoh.  His  treatment  of  Hadad,  a  bitter  enemy 
of  David,  and  with  strong  reason  so,  was  certainly  an 
unfriendly  act  towards  the  latter,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  attended  by  any  ulterior  consequences. 
No  war  ensued  between  E'.'vpt  and  Israel,  and  Pha- 
raoh made  DO  attempt  to  restore  Hadad  to  the  throne 
of  Edom.  When  this  latter,  upon  David's  death, 
sought  to  return  home,  evidently  with  the  intention  of. 
disturbing  the  reign  of  Solomon  in  its  commencement, 
Pharaoh  was  apparently  opposed  to  his  return,  very 
probably  from  a  disinclination  to  favor  any  step  which 
might  involve  him  in  unpleasant  relations  with  the 
powerful  kingdom  of  Israel,  then  at  the  height  of  its 
greatness.  Probably  in  the  first  part  of  this  account 
the  fugitives  took  refuge  in  an  Egyptian  mining-sta- 
tion in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  so  obtained  guides 
to  conduct  them  into  Egypt.  There  they  were  re- 
ceived in  accordance  with  the  Egyptian  policy,  but 
with  the  especial  favor  that  sccnis  to  have  been  shown 
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abont  this  time  towarde  the  eastarn  neighbors  of  the 
Pharaohs,  which  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty 
of  foreign  extraction.  For  the  identification  of  this 
Pharaoh  we  have  chronological  indications,  and  the 
name  of  his  wife.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  his- 
tory of  Egypt  at  this  time  is  extremely  obscure,  nei- 
ther the  monuments  nor  Manetho  giving  us  clear  in- 
formation as  to  the  kings.  It  appears  that  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  twentieth  dynasty  the  high- 
priests  of  Amen,  the  god  of  Thebes,  gained  great  pow- 
er, and  at  last  supplanted  the  Barneses  family,  at  least 
in  Upper  Eg^'pt.  At  the  same  time  a  line  of  Tanitic 
kings,  Manetbo's  twenty-first  dynasty,  seems  to  have 
ruled  in  Lower  Egypt.  The  feeble  tsrentieth  dynasty 
was  probably  soon  extinguished,  but  the  priest-rulers 
and  the  Tanitea  appear  to  have  reigned  contemporane- 
ously, until  they  were  both  succeeded  by  the  Bubastites 
of  the  twenty-second  dynasty,  of  whom  Sheshonk  1,  the 
Shiskak  of  the  Bible,  was  the  first.  The  monuments 
have  preserved  the  names  of  several  of  the  high- 
priests,  perhaps  all,  and  probably  of  some  of  the  Ta- 
nites ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  Manetbo's  Tanitic 
line  does  not  include  some  of  the  former,  and  we  have 
no  means  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  its  numbers.  It 
may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  the  Pharaoh  or  Pha- 
raohs spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as  ruling  in  the  time  of 
David  and  Solomon  were  Tanites,  as  Tanis  was  near- 
est to  the  Israelitish  territory.  We  have  therefore  to 
compare  the  chronological  indications  of  Scripture 
with  the  list  of  this  dynasty.  Shisbak  must  have  be- 
gun to  reign  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Solomon  (B.C. 
989).  The  conquest  of  Edom  probably  took  place 
some  fifty  years  earlier.  It  may  therefore  be  inferred 
that  Hadad  fled  to  a  king  of  Egypt  who  may  have 
ruled  at  least  twenty-fire  years,  probably  ceasing  to 
govern  before  Solomon  married  the  daughter  of  a  Pha- 
raoh early  in  his  reign ;  for  it  seems  unlikely  that  the 
protector  of  David's  enemy  would  have  given  his 
daughter  to  Solomon,  unless  be  were  a  powerless  king, 
which  it  appears  was  not  the  case  with  Solomon's  fa- 
ther-in-law. This  would  give  a  reign  of  twenty-five 
years,  or  25  -t-x  separated  from  the  close  of  the  dynasty 
by  a  period  of  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years.  Ac- 
cording toAfricanus,the  list  of  the  twenty-first  dynasty 
is  as  follows :  Smendes.  26  years ;  Psusennes,  46 ;  Neph- 
elcheres,  4 ;  Amenothis,  9 ;  Osochor,  6 ;  Psinaches,  9 ; 
Psusennes,  14 ;  but  Eusebius  gives  the  second  king  41, 
and  the  last  35  years,  and  his  numbers  make  op  the 
sum  of  130  years,  which  Africanus  and  he  agree  in  as- 
signing to  the  dynasty,  although  the  true  sum  seems 
to  be  109  years.  If  we  take  the  numbers  of  Eusebius, 
Osochor  would  probably  be  the  Pharaoh  to  whom  Ha- 
dad fled,  and  Psusennes  II  the  father-in-law  of  Solo- 
mon ;  but  the  numl>ers  of  Africanus  would  substitute 
Psusennes  I,  and  probably  Psinaches.  We  cannot, 
however,  be  snre  that  the  reigns  did  not  overlap,  or 
were  not  separated  by  intervals,  and  the  numbers  are 
not  to  be  considered  trustworthy  until  tested  by  the 
monuments.  The  royal  names  of  the  period  have 
been  searched  in  vain  for  any  one  resembling  Tahpe- 
nes.  If  the  Egyptian  equivalent  to  the  similar  geo- 
graphical name  Tabpanhes,  etc.,  were  known,  we 
might  have  some  clew  to  that  of  this  queen.  See 
Tahpanhes;  Tahpenes. 

8.  Pharaoh,  the  Fathfr-in-km  of  Solomon, — In  the 
narrative  of  the  beginning  of  Solomon's  reign,  after  the 
account  of  the  deaths  of  Adonijah,  Joab,  and  Shimei, 
and  the  deprivation  of  .\biatbar,  we  read:  "And  the 
kingdom  was  established  in  the  hand  of  Solomon.  And 
Solomon  made  affinity  with  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt, 
and  took  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  brought  her  into  the 
city  of  David,  until  be  had  made  an  end  of  building  liis 
own  house,  and  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  round  about"  (1  Kings  ii,  46;  iii,  1).  The 
events  mentioned  before  the  marriage  belong  altogether 
to  the  very  commencement  of  Solomon's  reign,  except- 


ing the  matter  of  Shimei,  which,  extending  throngb 
three  years,  is  carried  on  to  its  completion.  The  men- 
tion that  the  queen  was  brought  into  the  city  of  David 
while  Solomon's  house,  and  the  Temple,  and  the  dty- 
wall  were  building,  shows  that  tbe  marriage  took  place 
not  later  than  the  eleventh  year  of  the  king,  when  tbe 
Temple  was  finished,  having  been  commenced  in  the 
fourth  year  (vi,  1, 37,  38).  It  is  also  evident  that  this 
alliance  was  Iwfure  Solomon's  falling  away  into  idolatry 
(iii,  8),  of  which  the  Egyptian  queen  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  one  of  the  causes.  From  this  chronological 
indication  it  appears  that  the  marriage  must  have  taken 
place  between  about  twenty-four  and  eleven  years  be- 
fore Sbishak's  accession.  It  must  be  recollected  that  it 
seems  certain  that  Solomon's  father-in-law  was  not  the 
Pharaoh  who  was  reigning  when  Hadad  left  Egypt. 
Both  Pharaohs,  as  already  shown,  cannot  yet  be  identi- 
fied in  Manetbo's  list.     See  Pharaoh's  Daughtkh. 

This  Pharaoh  led  an  expedition  into  Palestine,  which 
is  thus  incidentally  mentioned,  where  the  building  of 
Qezer  by  Solomon  is  recorded :  "  Pharaoh  king  of  Egrpt 
had  gone  up,  and  taken  Gezer,  and  burnt  it  with  fire, 
and  shiin  the  Canaanites  that  dwelt  in  the  city,  and 
given  it  [for]  a  present  unto  his  daughter,  Solomon's 
wife"  (ix,  16).  "This  is  a  very  cnrious  hbtorical  cir- 
cumstance, for  it  shows  that  in  the  reign  of  David  or 
Solomon,  more  probably  the  Utter,  an  Egyptian  king, 
apparently  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  laraelitisb 
monarch,  conducted  an  expedition  into  Palestine,  and 
besieged  and  captured  a  Canaanitish  city.  This  «^ 
currence  warns  us  against  the  supposition  that  similar 
expeditions  could  not  have  occurred  in  earlier  tiroes 
without  a  war  with  the  Israelites.  Its  incidental  men- 
tion also  shows  the  danger  of  inferring,  from  the  silence 
of  Scripture  as  to  any  such  earlier  expedition,  that  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  took  place. 

This  Pharaoh  we  suppose  to  have  reigned  over  all 
Egypt,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  posses- 
sions in  Asia.  The  kingdom  of  Israel,  we  are  told, 
stretched  to  tbe  land  of  the  Philistines  and  the  border 
of  Egypt  (1  Kings  iv,  21),  so  that  Eg\-pt  seems  to  have 
been  strictly  confined  on  the  eastward  by  Philistia  and 
Canaan.  His  expedition  to  and  capture  of  G«zer  was 
the  capture  of  a  city  hitherto  independent  both  of  him 
and  Solomon,  and  over  which  he  retained  no  authority 
(1  Kings  ix,  15, 16).  The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  at  this 
time  of  greater  extent  and  power  than  that  of  Egypt, 
so  that  tbe  alliance  with  Solomon  would  be  court«i  by 
Pharaoh,  and  seems  to  have  been  productive  of  great 
commercial  advantages  both  to  Egypt  and  Israel  (1 
Kings  x,  28, 29 ;  2  Chron.  i,  16, 17).  It  is  the  first  direct 
intercotu-se  of  which  we  are  with  certainty  informed  be- 
tween these  two  kingdoms  since  the  time  of  the  exodus. 
It  is  most  likely  that  Pharaoh's  daughter,  married  to 
Solomon  in  the  opening  of  his  reign,  and  when  his  zeal 
for  Jehovah  and  his  worship  was  at  its  height,  was  her- 
self a  convert  to  the  faith  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  iii,  1_3). 
He  would  scarcely  at  this  period  of  his  life  have  mar- 
ried an  idolatress,  and  in  the  Bithiah  of  an  uncertain 
date  we  have  already  seen  some  endence  of  the  influ- 
ence of  true  religion  on  the  royal  house  of  Pharaoh. 
Nor  can  we  readily  suppose  that  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
emblematic  of  the  union  of  Christ  and  his  Church,  was 
founded  on  any  other  than  the  marriage  of  Solomon 
with  a  daughter  of  the  true  faith.  To  what  extent  this 
good  influence  may  have  spread  in  the  family  of  Pha- 
raoh can  be  only  matter  of  conjecture.  If  it  had  pre- 
vailed to  any  great  extent  it  may  have  partly  led  to 
the  change  of  dynasty  which  we  have  reason  to  believe 
took  place  in  Egypt  during  the  reign  of  Solomon.  Any 
tendency  towards  truth,  if  it  existed  in  the  royal  house, 
was  not  shared  by  the  priesthood  or  people  of  Egypt, 
who  were  firmly  wedded  to  their  debased  system  of 
idolatry. 

This  Egyptian  alliance  is  the  first  indication,  how- 
ever, after  the  days  of  Moses,  of  that  leaning  to  Egypt 
which  jras  distinctly  forbidden  in  the  law,  and  produced 
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lie  most  diaastroDs  consequences  iu  later  times.  The 
siirre  kiugs  of  Egypt  and  the  Ethiopians  leadily  sup- 
p»it«l  the  Hebrews,  and  were  unwilling  to  make  war 
lipoo  them,  but  they  rendered  them  mere  tributaries,  and 
oposed  them  to  the  enmity  of  the  kings  of  Assyria.  If 
ibe  Hebews  did  not  incur  a  direct  punishment  for  their 
iMoiog  to  Egypt,  still  this  act  must  have  weakened  theb 
oust  iu  ibe  divine  fiavor,  and  paralyzed  their  efforts  to 
4dffid  the  country  against  the  Assyrians  and  their  party. 
The  next  kings  of  Egj'pt  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are 
Shiihak,  probably  Zerah,  and  So,  The  first  and  second 
of  these  were  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty,  if  the  iden- 
ii£catioa  of  Zerah  with  Userken  be  accepted,  and  the 
tliird  was  doubtless  one  of  the  two  Shebeks  of  the  twen- 
ir-Sfth  dynasty,  which  was  of  Ethiopians.  The  twen- 
iT-«cond  dynasty  vras  a  line  of  kings  of  foreign  on- 
eia.  who  retuned  foreign  names,  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  Zerah  is  called  a  Cushite  in  the  Bible  (2  Chion. 
xiv.S;  comp.  xvi,  8).  Shebek  was  prubably  also  a  for- 
asn  name.  The  title  '-  Pharaoh"  is  probably  not  once 
pren  to  these  kings  iu  the  Bible,  because  they  were 
iM  Egyptians,  and  did  not  bear  Egyptian  names.  The 
■Sjiepherd  kings,  it  must  be  remarked,  adopted  Egyp- 
rijo  names,  and  therefore  some  of  the  earlier  sovereigns 
caBed  Pharaohs  in  the  Bible  may  be  conjectured  to  have 
kca  Shepherds  notwithstanding  that  they  bear  this  ti- 
de.   SeeSuisHAK;  So;  Zkrah. 

9.  Pharaoh,  the  Opponmt  of  Semmckerib. — It  is  not 
at  aO  certain  that  the  name  used  for  so  many  centuries 
for  the  aopreme  ruler  of  Egypt  was  ever  again  correct- 
ly and  6jf  ittelf  to  designate  a  particular  king  of  Egypt. 
The  Phuaoh  of  whom  we  read  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiab  as  the  rival  of  the  Assyrian  Sennacherib  (2  Kings 
XTiii,  31 ;  Isa.  xxxvi,  9),  is,  indeed,  simply  called  Pha- 
raoh, bat  this  title  is  not  given  him  by  the  sacred  his- 
(uian,  but  by  the  Assyrian  general  Rabshakeh.    Pha- 
raoh is  still,  indeed,  urad  as  the  generic  title  of  Egyp- 
tian royalty   (Isa.  xix,  11).  when  no  indiviihial  king 
it  intended,  but  when  particuUr  kings  are  meant  the 
Scriptures  join  to  Pharaoh  a  second  title,  as  Pharaoh- 
XedMs  Pbaraoh-Hophra.    This  may  have  been  Jose- 
phass  reaaun  for  his  statement  {Ant.  viii,  6,  2)  that 
after  the  fiatber-in-law  of  Solomon  no  king  of  Egypt 
aod  this  name.     The  Jewish  historian  was  too  well 
tcqyainted  with  Scripture  not  to  have  known  of  the 
iiik  in  connection  with  a  second  name,  and  he  therefore 
nxant  probably  that  it  was  never  again  used  by  itself 
» the  title  of  Egyptian  royalty.     The  king  of  whom 
we  are  now  speaking  reigned  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  I 
Uczekiah,  i.  e.  about  RC.  713,  and  was  the  contempo-  ' 
my  of  Tirhakah  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  of  Sennacherib 
king  of  Asyria.      This  latter  synchronism  depends, 
tKmerer,  on   the  correctness  of  the  present  Hebrew 
text,  which  some  sappose  to  have  been  corrupted,  and 
that  it  was  Sargon  and  not  Sennacherib  who  invaded 
Jadca  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah  (Joum,  of 
Socr.  Lit.  Oct.  1858;  JanI  1868).    The  comparison  of 
Pharaoh  in  the  above  passages  to  a  broken  reed  is  re- 
niarkabie,  as  the  common  hieniglyphics  for  "  king,"  re- 
stricted to  Egyptian  sovereigns,  Su-len,  strictly  a  title 
<H'  the  ruler  of  Upper  Eg}-pt,  commence  with  a  bent 
md,  which  is  an  idc<^rapbic  symbolical  sign  proper  to 
tliii  word,  and  is  sometimes  used  alone  without  any 
l>h«utic  complement.     This  Pharaoh  can  only  be  the 
Hiiiog  whom  Herodotus  mentions  as  the  opponent  of 
>eooacherib,  and  who  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
;    he  the  Zi4  of  Manetbo,  the  last  king  of  his  twenty-third 
■iyiattT.     Tirhakah,  as  an  Ethiopian,  whether  then 
:    raling  in  Egypt  or  not,  is,  like  So,  apparently  not  called 
I    I'hanob.     See  Tikhakah. 

!  10.  Pkea-aok-Necho. — He  was  king  of  Egypt  during 
I  >te  feigns  of  Joeiah,  Jehoahaz,  and  Jehoiakim,  kings 
I  '<f  Mab  (2  Kings  zxiii,  29-84).  We  do  not  read  of 
his  in  Soiptore  until  the  last  year  of  Josiah's  reign, 
IUltt&  How  long  before  this  he  may  have  been  king 
\  ''Ei^pt  the  Bible  gives  us  no  help  in  ascertaining. 
I     kiKatioos  him  as  still  reigning  in  the  fourth  year  of 


king  Jehoiakim,  i.  e.  B.C.  606  (Jer.  xlvi,  2),  and  from  2 
Kings  xxiv,  7  it* seems  probable  that  be  continued  to 
reign  for  a  conraderable  time  after  this.  In  the  Bible 
his  name  is  written  Nek6,  iss,  and  NekSA,  nb],  and 
in  hieroglyphics  Neku,  This  king  was  of  the  Saitic 
twenty-sixth  dynasty,  of  which  Manetho  makes  him 
either  the  fifth  ruler  (Africanus)  or  the  sixth  (Eusebi- 
us),  Herodotus  calls  him  A'eiot,  and  assigns  to  him  a 
reign  of  sixteen  years,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  mon- 
uments. According  to  this  historian,  he  was  the  son  of 
Psammetichus  I ;  this  the  monuments  do  not  corrobo- 
rate. Dr.  Brugsch  says  that  he  married  Nlt-Akert, 
Nitocris,  daughter  of  Psammetichus  I  and  queen  She- 
puntepet,  who  appears,  like  her  mother,  to  have  been 
the  heiress  of  an  Eg^'ptian  royal  line,  and  supposes  that 
he  was  the  son  of  Psammetichus  by  another  wife  (see 
Hist.  d'Eggple,  p.  252 ;  comp.  248).  If  he  married  Nito- 
cris, he  may  have  been  called  by  Herodotus  by  mistake 
the  son  of  Psammetichus. 

The  father  of  Necho  had  already  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  siege  and  capture  from  the  Ass}-rians  of  the 
strong  town  of  Ashdod,  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
Egyptians  in  the  reign  of  Sargon  (Herod,  ii,  157;  Isa. 
XX,  1).  In  the  decline  of  the  Assyrian  empire  Egypt 
ventured  once  more  beyond  her  eastern  confines,  and 
indulged  in  the  hope  of  universal  domination.  Necho 
in  the  commencement  of  his  reign  prepared  to  carry  out 
to  completion  his  father's  ambitious  designs,  and  it  was 
in  this  endeavor  that  he  came  into  contact  with  the 
kingdom  of  Judab,  and  so  finds  a  place  in  Scripture 
history.  Claiming  an  oracle  from  the  true  (iod,  he  ad- 
vanced an  Egyptian  army  against  the  town  of  Carche- 
mish  on  the  Euphrates,  then  apparently  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  king  of  Assyria  (2  Cbron.  xxxv,  21 ;  2 
Kings  xxiii,  29).  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
Necho's  claim  to  this  oracle  was  sincere,  and  that  he  real- 
ly thought  himself  commissioned  to  go  to  war  with  Assy- 
ria. How  far  this  may  indicate  a  true  knowledge  of  God 
on  Necho's  part  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Yet  it  can 
scarcely  he  understood  as  more  than  a  conviction  that  the 
war  was  predestined,  for  it  ended  in  the  destruction  of 
Necho's  army  and  the  curtailment  of  his  empire.  Jo- 
siah,  however,  influenced  perhaps  by  an  alliance  with 
Assyria,  or  dreading  the  rising  ambition  of  Egypt,  dis- 
puted the  march  of  Pharaoh's  army.  In  vain  the  lat- 
ter, evidently  most  unwilling  to  come  into  collision  with 
Josiah,  entreated  him  not  to  oppose  him,  and  pleaded 
the  oracle  of  him  whom  be  would  appear,  in  common 
with  Josiah,  to  have  recognised  as  the  true  Uod.  At 
Megiddo  (now  Lejjfin),  a  town  not  far  from  the  coast-line 
of  Palestine,  so  frequently  the  passage  of  great  armies  in 
the  old  wars  of  Asia,  Josiah  encountered  the  armies  of 
Egypt,  and  his  death  on  this  occasion  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  lamentations  among  his  people  long  after  it  took 
place.  Without  pausing  upon  his  march,  or  returning 
back  to  attack  Jerusalem,  Pharaoh  seems  to  have  passed 
on  with  all  haste  to  accomplish  his  original  design  of 
capturing  Carchemish,  which  commanded  one  of  the 
ordinary  fords  of  the  Euphrates,  and  thus  of  meeting 
and  conquering  the  king  of  Assyria  in  his  own  domin- 
ions. In  this  great  expedition  he  was  entirely  success- 
ful. He  took  Carchemish,  and  retained  possession  of 
the  countries  between  Egypt  and  the  Euphrates  until 
the  rising  power  of  Babylon  under  the  great  Nebuchad- 
nezzar met  and  overthrew  the  Egyptian  army  four 
years  afterwards  at  Carchemish,  and  forced  them  back 
into  their  own  land.  Ketuming  from  the  Euphrates, 
he  treated  Judssa  as  a  conquered  country,  and  exercised 
over  it  the  same  absolute  authority  which  the  Babylo- 
nians did  immediately  after  him.  Sending  for  Jehoa- 
haz to  Riblah  in  the  land  of  Hamath,  on  the  Orontes,  a 
favorite  camping- ground  for  the  great  armies  of  that 
period  (Robinson,  BiU.  Bet.  iii,  545),  he  placed  him  there 
in  bonds  for  a  time  after  a  brief  reign  of  three  months. 
This  he  seems  tn  have  done  because  he  was  not  con- 
sulted in  the  choice  of  a  king.     On  his  farther  march 
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homeward,  Necho  entered  u  a  conqueror  into  Jemsa- 
Icin,  placed  the  brother  of  Jehoahaz  dh  the  throne,  and 
put  the  land  to  tribute.  He  then  seems  to  hare  re- 
turned to  Eg>-pt,  carrying  with  him  the  dethroned  liiiig 
of  Judah,  who  died  in  the  land  of  his  captivity.  The 
expedition  of  Necho,  which  Scripture  describes  as  hav- 
ing been  made  against  the  king  of  Assyria,  Josephus 
says  was  directed  against  the  Medes  and  Babylonians, 
who  had  at  this  time,  according  to  him,  captured  Nin- 
eveh (/In/.  X,  6;  see  Kawlinson's  Herod,  i,  418.  He- 
rodotus mentions  this  battle,  relating  that  Necho  made 
war  against  the  Syrians,  and  defeated  them  at  Magdo- 
lus,  after  which  he  took  Cady tis, "  a  Urge  city  of  Syria" 
(ii,  169).  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Mag- 
dolua  is  Megiddo,  and  not  the  Egj-ptian  town  of  that 
name  [see  Miodol],  but  the  identi6cation  of  Cadytis  is 
difficult.  It  has  been  conjectured  to  be  Jerusalem,  and 
its  name  has  been  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  ancient 
title,  "  the  Holy,"  niDTIpn,  but  it  is  elsewhere  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  as  a  great  coast-town  of  Palestine 
near  Egypt  (iii,  6),  and  it  has  therefore  been  supposed 
to  be  Uaza.  The  difficulty  that  Uaza  is  not  l>eyond 
Megiddo  would  perhaps  be  removed  if  Herodotus  be 
thought  to  have  confomided  Megiddo  with  the  Egyp- 
tian Magdulus,  or  we  may  understand  the  term  "  coast" 
here  used  in  a  wide  sense.  (See  Sir  Gardner  Wilkin- 
son's note  to  Herod,  ii,  159,  ed.  Rawlinson.)  It  seems 
possible  that  Cadytis  is  the  Hittite  city  Ketesh,  on  the 
Orontes,  which  was  the  chief  stronghold  in  Syria  of 
those  captured  by  the  kings  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth dynasties.  The  (ireek  historian  adds  that  Ne- 
cho dedicated  the  dress  he  wore  on  these  occasions  to 
ApoUo  at  the  temple  of  Branchidie  {L  c). 

The  power  of  Egypt  under  Necho  at  this  period  of 
his  reign  was  very  great.  From  the  oora|x>sition  of  the 
army  which  he  led  to  Carchemish  and  left  there  in  gar- 
rison (Jer.  xlvi,  9),  we  gather  that  Ethiopia  and  Libya 
were  at  this  time  a  part  of  his  dominions.  Eastward 
of  Egypt  his  power  extended  to  the  %eat  River,  and 
the  Lydians,  if  not  his  subjects,  were  ni  strict  league 
with  him.  This  was  the  period  of  the  fall  of  Assyria, 
and  Egypt  for  a  time  succeeded  to  its  rule  on  the  west 
of  the  Euphrates  (Wilkinson,  i,  157).  This  was  that 
time  of  boasting  in  its  military  successes  which  Jere- 
miah describes  in  ch.  xlvi,  and  he  takes  occasion  from  it 
to  predict  the  approaching  overthrow  of  Egypt.  When 
this  land  "  rose  up  like  a  Hood,  and  he  said,  I  will  go 
up,  and  will  cover  the  earth,"  the  prophet  in  plain  words 
vpoke  of  approaching  defeat  in  battle  and  utter  humilia- 
tion as  a  nation.  The  power  of  Necho  to  the  east  of 
Egypt  only  lasted  about  four  years.  In  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakim,  Nebuchadnezzar,  having  conquered 
Nineveh,  had  leisure  to  turn  his  arms  against  Egypt. 
At  Carchemish,  which  Necho  had  wrested  from  the  As- 
syrians, the  Uabylonian  army  conquered  that  of  Egypt. 
Whether  Necho  was  present  at  this  contest  does  not 
appear.  Its  issue  was  that  he  was  driven  out  of  Asia 
and  came  into  it  no  more  (2  Kings  xxiv,  7).  It  would 
seem  to  have  been  at  a  later  period,  however,  that  the 
utter  humiliation  of  Egypt  described  by  Jeremiah  took 
place,  though  the  battle  of  Carchemish  was  one  of  those 
decisive  oonHicta  which  changed  for  a  period  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  The  strength  of  Necho's  armies 
seems  not  to  have  lain  in  the  native  Egyptians,  but  in 
foreigners,  whether  subjects,  allies,  or  mercenaries.  They 
were  Ethiopians,  Libyans,  and  Lydians  who  fought  with 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Wilkinson  places  the  death  of  Necho 
shortly  before  the  captivity  of  Jehoiakim  (i,  167).  It 
is  not  certain,  however,  that  Jehoiakim  was  carried 
away  captive  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  book  of  Kings 
makes  no  mention  of  such  an  occurrence.  Josephus 
states  that  he  was  put  to  death  at  Jerusalem  (A  nl.  x,  6, 
8).  The  second  book  of  Chronicles  only  says  (xxxvi, 
6)  that  he  was  put  into  fetters  for  the  purpose  of  being 
brought  to  Babylon.  If  Josephus's  account  is  true,  this 
purjKwc  was  not  put  into  execution.     Necho  is  famous 


in  history  for  other  besides  his  military  exploiu.  Tl 
celebrated  canal  of  Suez,  according  to  Herodotut  fi 
158 ;  see  Wilkinson,  i,  70),  was  completed  by  this  kiu| 
He  is  also  stated  by  this  historian  to  have  circumnar 
gated  Africa,  a  performance  the  credibility  of  which 
disputed  by  him  for  the  very  reason  that  makes  it  i 
modem  readers  all  but  certainly  true  (Herod,  ir,  6i 
see  Wilkinson,  i,  160;  Sir  C.  Lewis,  AttronOKU/  o/ti 
A  ncienit,  p.  817).     See  Nkcro. 

11.  Pkaraok-Uophra This  is  the  last  of  the  Pha 

raohs  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  Bible.  Ue 
inttxxluced  to  our  notice  in  connection  with  the  ckieiii 
period  of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  as  attempting  to  vu 
off  from  God's  people  the  judgments  brought  upoi  thei 
for  their  sins  at  the  hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (it 
xxxvii,  7).  He  was  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  in  tl 
ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiab  (2  Kings  xxv,  I 
i.  e.  about  B.C.  590,  continued  to  reign  when  Jennale 
had  been  taken  by  the  Babylonians,  B.C.  588,  and  wi 
to  continue  reigning  until  a  signal  destruction  aboul 
fall  upon  him,  and  he  was  to  suffer  the  lues  of  life  at  tl 
hand  of  his  enemies  (Jer.  xliv,  80),  a  prediction  fulfiUe 
about  five  years  subsequently  in  the  invasion  of  E|:}| 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  about  B.C.  582  (Josephus,  Ant.  ] 
9,  7).  He  ascended  the  throne  about  B.C  689,  tn 
reigne<l  for  a  period  of  nineteen  years;  but  Eusebiu 
according  t4>  Syncellus,  makes  bis  reign  to  hare  laate 
twenty-five  yeais  (Bunsen,  Kgypt,  i,  640). 

This  Pharaoh  is  generally  considered  to  hare  b« 
the  Apriet  or  Vophres  (in  hieroglyphic  \\t'ah-\p]ra 
hah)  of  whom  an  account  is  given  in  Ueradotiu  u 
Diodorus  (Wilkinson,  i,  168;  Lewis,  Attrononn/  ofd 
Anfient$,  p.  817).  He  was,  according  to  the  funM 
historian,  the  son  of  Psammis,  and  the  gnndion  a 
Pharaoh-Necho,  and  enjoyed  a  fortunate  reign  of  iwei 
ty-flve  years  (ii,  clxi).  Wilkinson  (i,  179)  is  doiiUfi 
whether  he  is  the  same  person  as  Psammeticbus  Hi 
Bunsen  considers  him  to  have  be<n  the  fourth  kiiigd 
the  twenty-sixth  dynasty  {Kguv'i '.  16*).  Of  Pharaol 
Necho  we  are  told  that  after  his  defeat  by  Nebuchx 
nezzar  he  came  forth  out  of  Egypt  no  more;  but  Pbi 
raoh-Hophra  had  recovered  strength  sufficient  to  enabi 
him  to  meet  the  armies  of  Babylon  out  of  his  own  com 
try.  At  the  time  we  read  of  him  in  Scripture  he  si 
in  intimate  alliance  with  Zedekiah,  and  it  was  doubiki 
in  great  part  owing  to  his  reliance  upon  Egj-pt  ih»t  lb 
infatuated  king  of  Judah  ventured  to  enter  upon  lii 
contest  with  Nebuchadnezzar  which  terminated  in  tli 
famous  captivity  of  seventy  years  in  Babylon.  Tl 
pride  of  this  Pharaoh  was  excessive.  Kzekiel  (xxii 
3)  compares  him  to  a  great  dragon  lying  in  the  mid) 
of  his  rivers,  and  saying, "  My  river  is  mine  own.  tnd 
have  made  it  for  myself,"  much  as  his  successful  anU( 
onist  Nebuchadnezzar  gloried  in  the  contemplation  o 
Babylon.  Influenced  by  an  opinion  of  Pharaoh's  p««( 
and  stimulated  in  all  likelihood  by  promises  of  aid.  Zo 
ekiah  rebelled  against  the  Babylonians,  and  drew  on  tbi 
siege  of  Jerusalem  which  after  two  years  resulted  in  ii 
capture  (2  Kings  xxv,  1-8).  The  narrative  of  th 
event  in  Kings  is  ver>'  concise,  but  the  fuller  acttHmi 
in  Jeremiah  bring  before  us  a  temporary  suspension  < 
the  siege  caused  by  the  advance  of  Pharaoh-Hophi 
with  an  Egyptian  army  to  relieve  Zedekiah  (Jo 
xxxvii,  5-12).  It  is  quite  pUin  from  Jeremiah  thi 
the  siege  was  abandoned  for  a  time  and  the  Babrlooia 
army  withdrawn  from  Jerusalem,  so  as  to  allow  free  i« 
tercourse  between  the  city  and  the  surrounding  (wu 
try;  bnt  whether  the  Chaldican  army  withdrew  lefoi 
the  advancing  army  of  Egypt  or  advanced  against  ii  i 
not  agreed  on.  Josephus  (A  nt.  x,  7,  8)  expressly  st«i< 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  on  hearing  of  the  match  of  il 
Egyptians  broke  up  from  before  Jerusalem,  met  iJi 
Egyptians  on  their  advance,  conquered  them  in  b»tl' 
drove  them  out  of  .Syria,  and  then  returned  to  the  rie; 
of  Jerusalem.  Some,  however,  think  that  the  Babj 
lonians  retreated  from  before  the  Egyptians,  who  o 
this  occasion   took  Gaza,  Sidon,  and  Tyre  (Trevo 
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Ijafi*.  p.  SSI).     Looking  simply  to  the  scriptural  ac- 
cuBmt,  the  emae  appears  to  stand  thus :  Ou  hearing  of  the 
RticUaua  of  Zedekiah,  Nebuchadnezzar  despatched  a 
fdtee  against  Jerusalem,  but  without  accompanying  it 
liiiiii  If     Thia  force  was  sufficient  to  shut  up  Zedekiah 
within  the  city,  bat  was  not  able  to  meet  the  Egyptian 
■nny  in  the  field.    This  is  the  partial  siege  which  is 
upoken  of  in  Jer.  xxxvii,  &-11,  in  which  nothing  is  said 
<k  v^tMtT'ttmAnM^i^mw'i  presence.     On  the  approach  of 
naiaoh-Hopbra  the  Chaldean  army,  unequal  to  the 
ma&ct,  retired  brfore  him,  and  he  advanced  unopposed. 
This  vas  probably  in  the  eighth  year  of  Zedekiah. 
That   Pharaoh  came  to  Jerosalem  we  are  not  told. 
itofaably  oa  bearing  of  the  raising  of  the  siege  he 
judged  it  unnecessary,  and  took  the  easier  coast- line 
tawarda  Syria  (Jer.  xlrii,  1).     Nebuchadnezzar,  made 
aware  of  the  retreat  of  his  army,  now  advanced  with 
Us  entire  Ibice  (Jer.  xxxix,  1),  Uid  siege  to  Jerusalem 
■a  the  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah,  and  took  it  in  the  elev- 
tntb  year.     That  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians  met 
an  this  occasion  in  battle  is  not  stated  in  the  Bible. 
We  think  it  probable  from  Jer.  xxxrii,  7,  that  on  hear- 
'm^  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  approach  with  the  entire  army 
•4  Babylon,  the  Egyptians  retired  without  a  contest  and 
left  Jerusalem  to  its  fate  (tiee  Rawlineon's  Herodotuf,  i, 
42S).     Pbaraoh-Hophra  continued  to  be  king  of  Egypt  I 
after  the  orerthrow  of  Zedekiah  (Jer.  xliv,  80),  and  be 
and  hi*  land  were  the  refuge  of  those  Jews  who,  con- 
tzary  to  God's  command  to  remain  in  thdr  own  land 
after  the  Keneral  captivity,  preferred  a  ooone  of  their 
own.      They  expected  peace  beneath  the  shadow  of 
E^typt,  trusting   in  tbe  power  of  Pharaoh,  who  seems 
till  then  to  have  enjoyed  great  prosperity.     But  in  this 
they  were  to  be  disappointed.     Pharaoh  was  himself  to 
l>c  delivered  "  into  tbe  hands  of  those  who  sought  his 
GCp,*  of  which  Heiodotas  gives  an  account  (ii,  169); 
at  the  xtry  tattxy  of  Pharaoh's  palace  in  Tapbanes  the 
lUbyhMiian  Nebuchadnezzar  was  to  set  his  throne  and 
•ipcead   hia   paTilion   (Jer.  xliii,  10);  and  henceforth 
E^ypt  was  to  descend  in  the  scale  of  nations,  and  to 
*«oo<De  tbe  meanest  among  kingtloms,     Herodotus  re- 
lates b'>w  he  attacked  Sidon,  and  fought  a  battle  at  sea 
with  the  king  of  Tyre,  until  at  length  an  army  which 
be  had  de«{>atcbed  to  conquer  Cyrene  was  routed,  and 
the  Kgyptians,  thinking  he  had  purposely  caused  its 
■vothrow  to  gain  entire  power,  no  doubt  by  substi- 
nitinf;  mercenaries  fur  native  troops,  revolted,  and  set 
^  »«»»»io«  aa  king.     Apries,  only  supported  by  the  C!a- 
riaa  and  Ionian  mercenaries,  was  routed  in  a  pitched 
battle.      Uerodotos  remarks  in  narrating  this,  "  It  is 
■ad  that  Apries  believed  that  there  was  not  a  god  who 
<nald  east  him  down  from  his  eminence,  so  firmly  did 
he  think  that  he  had  established  himself  in  his  king- 
He  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Amasis  for  a  while 
him  with  kindness,  but  when  the  Egyptians 
I  bim,  "  he  gave  Apries  over  into  the  hands  of  his 
subjects,  to  deal  with  as  they  chose.     Then  the 
ElOrptiana  took  him  and  strangled  him"  (Herod,  ii,  161- 
I0>.     The   Scripture  passages^  which  entirely  agree 
with  the  aecooat  Herodotus  gives  of  the  death  of  Apries, 
:  it  not  improbable  that  the  invasion  of  Xebuchad- 
'  was  the  cause  of  that  disaffection  of  his  subjects 
•hich  ended  in  the  overthrow  and  death  of  this  Pha- 
raoh.   The  invasion  is  not  spoken  of  by  any  trustworthy 
laaboe  historian  excepting  Berosus  (Cory,  Anc  Frag. 
3i  ed.  p.  37, 38),  but  the  silence  of  Herodotus  and  others 
fas  BO  longer  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  as  we  now  know 
'wan  the  Aasyrian  records  in  cuneiform  of  conquests  of 
Ecypt  either  unrecorded  elsewhere  or  only  mentioned 
vf  sMtind-rate  annalists.     See  Hophra. 
Phaiaob-IIopbra  was  succeeded  by  two  independent 
,  the  flrst  of  whom,  Amasis,  had  a  very  pros- 
I  reign ;  but  in  the  reign  of  his  son,  Psammetichus, 
•r  hammenitoa,  according  to  the  Greeks,  the  Persian 
■laaiai  took  plmee,  when  Egypt  was  reduced  to  insig- 
liicaaee,  and  tbe  ancient  title  of  Pharaoh  was  transferred 
tt»  the  kings  of  Egypt  to  their  conqnerora  (Trevor, 
VIIL-E 


Egypt,  p.  831 ;  Wilkinson,  Egypt,  i,  169-198).  No  sub- 
sequent Pharaoh  is  mentioned  in  Scripture,  but  there 
are  predictions  doubtless  referring  to  the  misfortunes  of 
later  princes  until  the  second  Persian  conquest,  when  the 
prophecy  "  There  shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  huid 
of  Egypt"  (Ezek.  xxx,  18)  was  fulfilled.    See  Eovpt. 

FharaSh'B  Daughter.  Three  Egyptian  prin- 
cesses, daughters  of  Pharaohs,  are  mentioned  in  the  Bi- 
ble. (Our  account  of  them  is  taken  from  Smith's  Diet, 
oflht  Bible.') 

1.  The  preserver  of  Moses,  daughter  of  the  Pharaoh 
who  first  oppressed  the  Israelites.  She  appears  from 
her  conduct  towarxls  Hoses  to  have  been  heiress  to  tbe 
throne,  something  more  than  ordinary  adoption  seem- 
ing to  be  expressed  in  the  passage  in  Hebrews  respects 
ing  the  faith  of  Moses  (xi,  28-26),  and  the  designation 
"Pharaoh's  daughter"  perhaps  here  indicating  that  she 
was  the  only  daughter.  She  probably  lived  for  at  least 
forty  years  after  she  saved  Moses,  for  it  seems  to  be  im- 
plied in  the  above  passage  of  Hebrews  that  she  was  liv- 
ing when  he  fled  to  Midian.  Artapanus,  or  Artabanus, 
a  historian  of  imoertain  date,  who  appears  to  have  pre- 
served traditions  current  among  the  Egyptian  Jews, 
calls  this  princess  Merrhit,  and  her  father,  the  oppressor, 
Palmanothes,  and  relates  that  she  was  married  to  Che- 
nephres,  who  ruled  in  the  country  above  Memphis,  for 
that  at  that  time  there  were  many  kings  of  Egypt,  but 
that  this  one,  as  it  seems,  became  sovereign  of  the 
whole  country  (Frag.  Hitt.  Grac  iii,  220  sq.).  Palma- 
nothes may  be  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Ameno- 
phis,  the  equivalent  of  Amen-hept,  the  Egyptian  name 
of  four  kings  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and  also,  but 
incorrectly,  applied  to  one  of  the  nineteenth,  whose 
Egyptian  name,  Meneptah,  is  wholly  different  from  that 
of  the  others.  No  one  of  these,  however,  had,  as  far  as 
we  know,  a  daughter  with  a  name  resembling  Merrhis, 
nor  is  there  any  king  with  a  name  like  Chenephres  of 
this  time.  These  kings  Amenophis,  moreover,  do  not 
belong  to  tbe  period  of  contemporary  dynasties.  The 
tradition  is  apparently  of  little  value,  excepting  as 
showing  that  one  quite  dilTerent  firom  that  given  by 
Manetbo  and  others  was  anciently  current.  See  Pha- 
raoh, 4. 

2.  Bithiah,  wife  of  Mered,  an  Israelite,  daughter  of  a 
Pharaoh  of  an  uncertain  age,  probably  about  the  time 
of  the  exodus.    See  Bithiah  ;  Phabaor,  6. 

3.  A  wife  of  Solomon,  most  probably  daughter  of  a 
king  of  the  twenty-first  dynasty.  She  was  married  to 
Solomon  earl}'  in  his  reign,  and  apparently  treated  with 
distinction.  It  has  been  supijosed  that  the  Song  of  Sol- 
omon was  written  on  the  occasion  of  this  marriage  j  and 
the  idea  is,  we  think,  sustained  by  sound  criticism. 
She  was  at  tirst  brought  into  the  city  of  David  (1  Kings 
iii,  1),  and  afterwards  a  house  was  built  for  her  (vii,  8; 
ix,  24),  because  Solomon  would  not  have  her  dwell  in 
the  house  of  David,  which  had  been  rendered  holy  by 
the  ark  having  been  there  (2  Chron.  vii,  11).  See  Pha- 
raoh, 8. 

Pharaoh's  'Wife.  The  wife  of  one  Pharaoh,  the 
king  who  received  mdad  the  Edomite,  is  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  She  is  called  "queen,"  and  her  name,  Tah- 
penes,  is  given.  Her  husband  was  most  probably  of  the 
twenty-first  dynasty.    See  Pharaoh  7,  Tahpenks. 

Pharatho'nl  (4>npa5oivi  ▼.  r.  tapaiwv;  Joee- 
phus,  ♦npnSttP ,  Peshito,  Pherath ;  Vulg.  Phara),  one 
of  the  cities  of  Judtea  fortified  by  Bacchides  during  his 
contests  with  Jonathan  Maccab«eus  (1  Mace,  ix,  60).  In 
both  MSS.  of  tbe  Sept.  the  name  is  joined  to  the  pre- 
ceding— Thamnatha-Pharathon ;  but  in  Josephus,  the 
Syriac,  and  Vulgate,  the  two  are  separated.  Ewald 
{Gachichte,  iv,  878)  adheres  to  the  former.  Pharathon 
doubtless  represents  an  ancient  Piralhon,  though  hardly 
that'  of  the  Judges,  since  that  was  in  Mount  Ephraim, 
probably  at  Ferata,  a  few  miles  west  of  Nablus,  too  far 
north  to  be  included  in  Judsa  properly  so  called. — 
Smith. 
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Pha'rdB  (4>apH-)>  o  Cnecized  form  (Matt  i,  S ;  Luke 
iii,  38)  of  the  name  of  Pharbz  (q.  v.),  the  son  of  jadab. 

Pha'rez,  the  name  of  two  persons. 

1.  (Heb.  Pe'relz,  y^9,  a  breach,  as  explained  Gen. 
xxxviii,  29;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  ♦orpic;  A.V.  "Perez,"  1 
Chron.  xxvii,  3;  "Phares,"  Matt,  i,  3;  Luke  iii,  33;  1 
Esdr.  r,  6),  twin  son  with  Zarah,  or  Zerah,  of  Judab 
by  Tamar  his  daughter-in-law.  B.C.  cir.  1890.  The 
circumstances  of  his  birth  are  detailed  in  Uen.  xxxviii. 
Pharez  seems  to  hare  kept  the  right  of  primogeniture 
over  his  brother,  as,  in  the  genealogical  lists,  hb  name 
comes  first.  The  house  also  which  he  founded  was  far 
more  numcn)tis  and  illustrious  thfln  that  of  the  Zar- 
hites.  Its  remarkable  fertility  is  alluded  to  in  Kuth  iv, 
12:  "Let  thy  house  be  like  the  house  of  Pharez,  whom 
Tamar  bare  unto  Judab."  Of  Pharez's  personal  history 
or  character  nothing  is  known.  We  can  only  speak  of 
him  therefore  as  a  demarch,  and  exhibit  his  genealogi- 
cal relations.  At  the  time  of  the  sojourn  in  the  wilder- 
ness "the  families  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  were:  of  Shelah, 
the  family  of  the  Shelanites,  or  Shilonites;  of  Pharez, 
the  family  of  the  Fbarzites ;  of  Zerah,  the  family  of  the 
Zarhites.  And  the  sons  of  Pharez  were,  of  Hezron,  the 
family  of  the  Hezronites ,  of  Ilamul,  the  family  of  the 
Hamulites"  (Numb,  xxvi,  20,  21).  After  the  death, 
therefore,  of  £r  and  Onan  without  children,  Pharez  oc- 
cupied the  rank  of  Judah's  second  son,  and,  moreover, 
from  two  of  his  sons  sprang  two  new  chief  houses,  those 
of  the  Hezronites  and  Hamulites.  From  Hezron's  sec- 
ond son  Ram,  or  Aram,  sprang  David  and  the  kings  of 
Judah,  and  eventually  Jesus  Christ.  See  Ubneaixmjy 
oi''  Ji»U8  Christ.  The  bouse  of  Caleb  was  also  incor- 
porated into  the  house  of  Hezron  [see  Caleb],  and  so 
were  reckoned  among  the  descendants  of  Pharez.  An- 
other line  of  Pharez's  descendants  were  reckoned  as  sons 
of  Manasseh  by  the  second  marriage  of  Hezron  with 
the  daughter  of  Machir  (1  Chron.  ii,  21,  22).  In  the 
census  of  the  house  of  Judah  contained  in  1  Chron.  iv, 
drawn  up  apparently  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (iv,  41X 
the  houses  enumerated  in  ver.  1  are  Pharez.  Hezron, 
Carmi,  Hur,  and  ShobaL  Of  these  all  but  Carmi  (who 
was  a  Zarhite,  Josh,  vii,  1)  were  descendants  of  Pharez. 
Hence  it  is  not  imlikely  that,  as  is  suggested  in  the 
margin  of  the  A.  V., "  Carmi"  is  an  error  for  "  Chelnbai." 
Some  of  the  sons  of  Shelah  are  mentioned  separately  at 
ver.  21,  22.  See  Pahath-Moab.  In  the  reign  of  Da- 
vid the  house  of  Pharez  seems  to  have  been  eminently 
distinguished.  The  chief  of  all  the  captains  of  the  host 
for  the  first  month,  Jashobeam,  the  son  of  Zabdiel  (1 
Chron.  xxvii,  2,  8),  so  famous  Ibr  his  prowess  (xi,  11), 
and  called  "  the  chief  among  the  captains"  (ibid,  and  2 
Sam.  xxiii,  8),  was  of  the  sons  of  Perez,  or  Pharez.  A 
omsiderable  number  of  the  other  mighiy  men  seem 
also,  from  their  patronymic  or  gentile  names,  to  have 
been  of  the  same  house,  those,  namely,  who  are  called 
Betblebemites,  Paltites  (1  Chron.  ii.  33,  47),  Tekoites, 
Netophathites,  and  Ithrites  (ii,  53;  iv,  7).  Zabad, 
the  son  of  .\hlai,  and  .loab  and  his  brothers,  Abishai 
and  Asahel,  we  know  were  Pharzites  (ii,  31,  36,  54;  xi, 
41).  Tlie  royal  house  itself  was  the  head  of  the  family. 
We  have  no  means  of  assigning  to  their  respective  fam- 
ilies those  members  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  who  are  inci- 
dentally mentioned  after  David's  reign,  as  Adnah,  the 
chief  captain  of  Judah  in  Jehoshaphat's  reign,  and  Je- 
hohanan  and  Amasiab,  his  companions  (2  Chron.  xvii, 
14-16);  but  that  the  family  of  Pharez  continued  to 
thrive  and  multiply  we  may  conclude  from  the  num- 
bers who  returned  from  captivity.  At  Jerusalem  alone 
468  of  the  sons  of  Perez,  with  Athaiah,  or  Uthai,  at 
their  bead,  were  dwelling  in  the  days  of  Zerubbabel  (1 
Chron.  ix,  4;  Neh.  xi,  4-6),  Zerubbabel  himself  of 
course  being  of  the  family  (1  Esdr.  v,  5).  Of  the  lists 
of  returned  captives  in  Ezra  ii,  Neh.  vii,  in  Neheroiah's 
time,  the  following  seem  to  have  been  of  the  sons  of 
Pharez,  judging  as  before  from  the  names  of  their  an- 
cestors, or  the  towns  to  which  they  belonged:  tbe  chil- 


dren of  Ban!  (Ezra  ii,  10 ;  comp.  1  Chron.  ix,  4) ;  of 
Bigvai  (ii,  14 ;  comp.  Ezra  viii,  14) ;  of  Ater  (ii,  16 ; 
comp.  1  Chron.  ii,  26,  54);  of  Jorah,  or  Hariph  (ii,  18; 
Neb.  vii,  24;  comp.  1  Chron.  ii,  61) ;  of  Bethlehem  and 
Netophah  (ii,  21, 22 ;  comp.  1  Chron.  ii,  54) ;  of  Kirjath- 
arim  (ii,  25;  comp.  1  Chron.  ii,  50,  53);  of  Harim  (ii, 
32;  comp.  1  Chron.  iv,  8);  and,  judging  from  their  po- 
sition, many  of  the  intermediate  ones  also  (comp.  also 
the  lists  in  Ezra  x,  25-48;  Neh.  x,  14-27).  Of  the 
builders  of  the  wall  named  in  Neh.  iii  the  foUowine 
were  of  the  house  of  Pharez :  Zaccnr,  the  son  of  Imri 
(ver.  2,  by  comparison  with  1  Chron.  ix,  4,  and  Ezra 
viii,  14,  where  we  ought,  with  many  MS&,  to  read 
"  Zaccur"  for  "  Zabbud") ;  Zadok,  the  son  of  Baana  (ver. 
4,  by  comparison  with  2  Sam.  xxiii,  2y,  where  *e  find 
that  Baanab  was  a  Netophathite,  which  agrees  with 
Zadok's  place  here  next  to  the  "Tekoites,  since  Beth-' 
lebem,  Netophah,  and  Tekoa  are  often  in  close  juxta- 
position, comp.  1  Chron.  ii,  54;  iv,  4,  5;  Ezra  ii,  21,  22: 
Neh.  vii,  26,  and  the  situation  of  the  Netophathites 
close  to  Jerusalem,  among  the  Benjamites,  Neb.  zii,  28. 
29,  compared  with  the  mixture  of  Benjamites  with 
Pharzites  and  Zarhites  in  Neh.  iii,  2-7);  the  Tdcoites 
(ver.  5  and  27,  comp.  with  1  Chron.  ii,  24 ;  iv,  5) ;  Je- 
hoiada,  the  son  of  Paseah  (ver.  6,  comp,  with  1  Chron. 
iv,  12,  where  Paseah,  a  Chelubite,  is  apparently  de- 
scended from  Ashur,  the  father  of  Tekoa):  Bephaiab, 
the  son  of  Hur  (ver.  9,  comp.  with  1  Chron.  ii,  20,  50 ; 
iv,  4, 12,  Beth-Raphah) ;  Hanun  (ver.  13  and  30),  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Zanoah  (comp.  with  1  Chron.  iv,  18) : 
perhaps  Malchlah,  the  son  of  Rechab  (ver.  14.  comp 
with  1  Chron.  ii,  55) ;  Nehemiah,  son  of  Azbutf,  ruler 
of  Beth-zur  (ver.  16,  comp.  with  1  Chron.  ii,  4h) ;  anl 
perh.  Baruch,  son  of  Zabba,  or  Zaccai  (ver.  20),  if  for 
Zaccai  we  read  Zaccur  as  the  mention  of  "the  olher.  nr 
second, /nen*,"  makes  probable,  as  well  as  bis  proximity 
to  Meremoth  in  this  second  piece,  as  Zaccur  was  to  Me- 
remoth  in  their  first  pieces  (ver.  2, 4). — Smith. 

2.  (.Sept,  4>apEc  v.  r.  topot.)  A  Grecized  form  (1 
Esdr.  viii,  30)  for  the  Parosh  (q.  v.)  of  the  Hcb.  text 
(Ezra  viii,  8). 

Phari'ra  (^apipa  v.  r.  taptfa),  a  corrupt  form  (1 
Esdr.  V,  33)  of  the  name  Pkbida  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heli 
text  (Neh.  vii,  57). 

Phar'iBee,  a  designation  (in  the  N.  T.  and  Josr- 
phus)  of  one  of  the  three  sects  or  orders  of  Judaism  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  the  other  two  being  the  Essena  and 
the  Saddttcta.  CThe  following  account  of  them  is  based 
upon  that  of  Ginsburg,  in  Kitto's  Cydop€Bdia,  with 
modifications  and  additions.) 

I.  A'aroe  of  the  Sect,  and  its  Signifieaium. — The  iiame 
taptaaloi=Pharuee  is  the  Greek  form  of  tbe  Hebrew 
UJI'IB  ipariuh,  passive  participle  of  8J^B,  to  ttparatt, 
plnr.  D'^C'IIB,  Aramaic  'j'^C^IIB),  and  properly  denotes 
one  vho  it  tparated,  i.  e.  by  special  practices ;  or,  as  the 
dictionary  called  A  rueh  (s.  t.)  defines  it,  "one  who  sep- 
arated himself  from  Levitical  impurity  and  Leviljcally 
impure  food"  (comp.  also  Talmud,  Chayii/nh,  18  b;  Sab- 
bath, 13  a).  The  derivation  of  it  from  0*^11,  in  the 
sense  of  unfolditig,  explahlinff,  and  the  assertion  that  the 
followers  of  this  sect  were  called  Phariseet= tnterprtten 
of  the  Bible,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Saddocees,  who 
adhered  to  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the 
more  generally  received  notion  that  they  were  so  calle<l 
becaiue  they  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  people,  be- 
lieving themselves  to  be  more  holy,  are  at  variance 
with  the  most  ancient  and  most  trustworth}*  authorities 
upon  this  subject.  Besides,  to  take  CJ!|*^B  as  meaninfi 
interpreter  is  contrary  to  its  grammatical  form,  which, 
if  ^raRm(ire,ought  to  be  Q:*<BQ.  Of  coarse  the  aepan- 
tion  from  that  which  was  Levitically  impure  necessa- 
rily implied  separation  from  those  who  were  defiled  bv 
levitically  impure  objects.  It  must  be  observed  thai 
tbe  name  Pharisees  is  given  to  them  in  the  Mishna 
(Jebamoth,  iv,  6,  etc)  by  their  opponents  the  Saddueett 
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asd  that  the  names  by  which  thejr  were  designated 
MMxng  themselves  are  C^ISSn,  tagtt,  or,  more  modestly 
:*^n  *7''S^n>  dudflu  if/'  the  tagt$,  but  more  geu- 
•nllr  C^*<3n,  a»*oeiatei.  By  the  term  PkarUtt; 
;■  j*"iO,  or  iu  equivalent  Chciierim,  S^^Sn,  i,  e.  a—o- 
'iulr*,  is  therefore  meant  all  those  Jews  who  separated 
tbenselTes  fmm  every  kind  of  Levitical  impurity,  and 
unioi  together  tu  keep  the  Mosaic  laws  of  purity.  As 
i:  was  natural  that  all  the  students  of  the  law  would,  as 
X  natter  of  course,  be  the  first  to  join  this  association, 
1  he  appellation  Chaber,  "On,  member,  astodate,  or  B^nB, 
nariMer,  became  synonymous  with  thident,  disciple, 
I  tryrr,  teribr,  while  those  who  refused  to  unite  to  keep 
ibe  laws  were  regarded  as  V'^itl^  B?i  country  people, 
vaaaom  people,  Utiteratet,  irreligiout, 

n.  TkeQualiJicttHoiufurMembertlapoflhePharitaic 
Ismeiation. — The  most  essential  conditions  which  were 
raieted  from  every  one  who  wished  to  become  a  Chaber 
»r  member  of  the  Pharisaic  assuciation  were  two.  Each 
casdiilaie  waa  required  to  pruraise  in  the  presence  of 
three  members  thai — (i)  He  would  set  apart  all  the  sa- 
cred titbes  on  the  produce  of  the  land,  and  refrain  from 
'^tiai;  anjtbin;;  which  had  not  been  tithed,  or  about 
[he  tithini;  of  which  there  was  any  doubt;  and  (it)  He 
TooU  scrupulously  observe  the  most  essential  laws  of 
(oity  which  so  materially  affected  the  eating  of  food 
aud  an  family  aflairs. 

To  understand  these  laws,  which  may  seem  trivial 

sod  artntraiy,  a»  well  as  to  see  the  extraordinary  influ- 

<sce  which  tbey  exercised  upon  the  whole  religious  and 

«icial  Kfe  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  all  its  ramiticailons, 

IM  ioUowing  facts  must  be  borne  in  mind :  The  Mosaic 

•xw  enjoins  that  besides  the  priestly  heave  -  offering 

rr^^in)  every  Israelite  is  annually  to  give  to  the 

Lirrites  a  tithe  of  all  the  produce  (Numb,  xviii,  21-24). 

wkidi  tbe  Jewish  canons  call  the  firtt  liihe  {"VSi^a 

•.•JK7)  ;   that  a  teeond  tithe  030   "lOSB),  as  it^is 

termed  in  tbe  same  canons,  is  to  be  taken  annually  from 

the  pnxluce  to  Jerusalem,  either  in  kind  or  specie,  and 

1  •nwumed  by  the  owner  in  the  metropolis  in  festive  cel- 

i-bniioa  (Deut.  xii,  a-18),  and  that  erery  third  year 

:bi>  second  tithe  is  to  be  given  to  the  poor  (Ueut.  xiv, 

^  33),  whence  it  is  denomiiukted  the  poor  tithe  (lion's 

"ZS}  in  the  ancient  canons.    Moreover,  as  each  seventh 

year  was  a  Sabbatic  or  fallow  year,  which  yielded  no 

karvest,  it  was  fixed  that  in  the  first,  second,  fourth, 

aad  fifth  years  of  the  septennial  cycle  the  tecimd  tithe 

14  to  be  eaten  by  the  owner  in  Jerusalem,  while  in  the 

third  and  sixth  years  it  is  to  be  distributed  among  the 

;•««,  and  be  the  poor  tithe.     When  it  is  remembered 

that  these  tithal  laws,  which  were  originally  enacted 

ijt  Palestine,  were  in  the  paat-Kocilian  period  extended 

■9  Egypt,  AmmfHi,  Moab,  and  to  every  land  in  which 

Ike  Jews  had  possessions,  that  ihey  had  more  of  a  retig- 

ii'^  than  civil  import,  that  the  portion  of  produce  re- 

wrred  as  tithes  was  holy,  that  the  eating  of  holy  things 

«as  a  deadly  sin,  and  that  the  non-separation  of  the 

oAei  rendered  the  whole  produce  unlatvful,  thus  affect- 

.-<  every  article  of  food,  the  paramount  importance  of 

(he  bit  condition  which  the  Pharisees,  who  were  the 

of  the  divine  Uw,  exacted  from  the  candi- 

for  fellowship  will  readily  be  undeistood  (comp. 

BeloTOth,  30  b). 

Of  equal  importance,  and  equally  affecting  the  whole 

•Jane  of  social  and  religious  life,  are  the  Mosaic  laws 

^■w  the  strength  of  which  the  second  condition  was 

'xacted.     These  laws,  which  so  rigidly  enforce  the 

rwhrwing  of  unclean  food  and  defiling  objects,  even 

■afcust  the  amplifications  and  expansion  which  ob- 

■■■ed  ia  tbe  course  of  time,  extend  tu  and  affect  almost 

•<«T  action  in  public  life  and  every  movement  in  fam- 

ttf  mrteoarwe.     Thus  not  only  are  nombers  of  animals 

fnanifacd  as  foot!,  but  their  vciy  carcasses  arc  branded 


I  as  unclean,  and  he  who  touches  them  is  temporarily  do> 
1  filed,  and  pollutes  every  one  and  everything  wherewith 
be  comes  in  contact  (Lev.  v,  2 ;  xi).  A  man  that  has 
.  an  issue  not  only  defiles  everj'tbing  upon  which  he  lies, 
sits,  or  which  he  touches,  but  bis  very  spittle  is  pollut- 
I  ing  (xv,  1-13).  The  same  is  the  case  with  a  man  who 
I  comes  in  contact  with  a  corpse  (Numb,  xix,  14-22), 
'  with  a  woman  in  menstruum  and  childbirth  (Lev.  xii, 
1 1-tJ;  XV,  19-31),  and  with  a  husband  alter  conjugal  in- 
I  tercoune  (xv,  W).  Individual.*)  thus  defiled  were  fur- 
\  bidden  tu  come  into  the  sanctuary  (Numb,  xix,  20),  and 
were  visited  with  the  severe  punishment  of  excision  if 
they  ate  the  flesh  of  peace-offering  (Lev.  vii,  20,  21). 
Now  the  slightest  reflection  upon  the  workings  of  these 
laws  will  show  that  thousands  upon  thousands  were 
daily  unclean  according  to  the  Mosaic  institutions,  that 
these  thousands  of  unclean  men  and  women  legally  de- 
filed mvriads  of  people  and  things  by  contact  with  them, 
either  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  and  that  it  therefore 
became  absolutely  necessary  for  those  who  were  con- 
scientiously desirous  of  discharging  their  reli^us  du- 
ties in  a  state  of  legal  purity  to  adopt  such  prRaution- 
ary  measures  as  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  vio- 
lating these  laws.  Hence  the  Jewish  canons  ordained 
that  since  one  does  not  know  whether  he  has  been  de- 
filed by  contact  with  any  unclean  person  or  thing,  every 
Chaber  or  member  of  the  Pharisaic  association  is  "  to 
wash  his  hands  before  eating  his  ordinary  food,  second 
tithes,  or  the  heave-offering;  to  immerse  his  whole 
body  before  he  eats  the  portions  of  holy  sacrifices ;  and 
to  bathe  his  whole  body  before  touching  the  wal«r  ab- 
solving from  sin,  even  if  it  is  only  his  hands  which  are 
unclean.  If  one  immersed  himself  for  ordinary  food, 
and  designed  it  only  fur  ordinary 'food,  he  could  not  eat 
second  tithes;  if  he  immersed  for  second  tithes,  and 
meant  it  only  for  second  tithes,  he  could  not  eat  of  the 
heave-offering;  if  he  immersed  for  the  heave-offering, 
and  meant  by  it  the  heave-offering,  he  was  nut  allowed 
to  eat  the  portions  of  the  holy  sacrifice ;  if  be  immersed 
for  the  holy  sacrifice,  and  meant  it  for  the  holy  sacri- 
fice, he  could  not  as  yet  touch  the  water  absolving  from 
sin ;  but  he  who  immersed  for  the  more  important  could 
share  in  the  less  important"  (Mishna,  Chagigah,  ii, 5, 6). 
This  gave  rise  to  four  degrees  of  purity,  and  to  four 
divisions  in  the  Pharisaic  associations,  so  that  every 
Chaber  or  member  belonged  to  that  rank  whose  pre- 
scriptions of  purity  he  practiced.  Each  degree  of  purity 
required  a  greater  separation  from  the  above-named 
Mosaic  defilements.  The  impure  subjects  themselves 
were  termed  the  fathers  of  impurity,  that  which  was 
touched  by  them  was  designated  thejtrst  generation  of 
impurity,  what  was  touched  by  this  again  was  called 
the  second  generation  of  impurity,  and  so  on.  Now  or- 
dinary food,  the  first  degree  of  holiness,  became  impure 
when  touched  by  the  second  generation;  heave-offer- 
ing, the  second  degree  of  holiness,  became  defiled  when 
touched  by  the  third  generation ;  the  flesh  of  sacrifices, 
the  third  degree  of  holiness,  when  coming  in  contact 
with  the  fourth  generation,  and  so  on.  These  degrees 
of  purity  bad  even  to  be  separated  from  each  other,  as 
the  lower  degree  was  impure  in  respect  to  the  higher 
one.  The  same  removal,  both  from  defilement  without 
and  the  different  gradations  within,  was  required  of 
each  member  of  the  Pharisaic  order  corresponding  to 
the  degree  to  which  he  belonged.  Hence  "the  gar- 
ments of  an  )'!^Xn  C?,  vim  ha-Aretz  ['man  of  earth,' 
or  a  publican,  a  sinner,  as  he  is  termed  in  the  N.  T., 
who  neglected  to  pay  the  tithes  and  observe  the  laws 
of  Mosaic  purity],  defile  the  Pharisee  [i.  e.  him  who 
lived  according  to  the  first  degree  of  purity],  the  gar- 
ments of  a  Phariflee  defile  those  who  eat  of  the  heave- 
offering  [i.  e.  the  second  degree],  the  garments  of  those 
who  eat  the  heave-offering  defile  those  who  eat  the  sa- 
cred sacrifices  [i.  e.  the  third  degree],  and  the  garments 
of  those  who  eat  the  sacred  sacrifices  defile  those  who 
touch  the  water  absolving  from  sin  [i.  e.  the  fourth  de- 
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gree]"  (oomp.  Misbna,  Chagigak,  ii,  7,  with  Takanth, 
rii,  5). 

Tlie  above-mentioned  two  conditiona  exacted  from 
candidates  for  memberebip  of  the  Pbariaaic  aumciation 
are  thus  expressed  in  the  Hishna :  "  He  who  takes  upon 
himself  to  be  conscientious,  tithes  whatever  be  eats, 
and  whatever  he  sells,  and  whatever  he  buys,  and  does 
nut  become  the  guest  of  an  i4  m  ha-A  relz  [L  e.  a  non- 
Pharisee]  ; .  .  .  and  he  who  takes  upon  himself  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Pharisaic  association  must  nei- 
ther sell  tout  Am  ha-A  retz  moist  or  dry  fruit,  nor  buy 
of  him  moist  fruit,  nor  become  the  guest  of  an  ^m  ha- 
A  rtit,  nor  receive  him  as  guest,  in  his  garments,  into 
his  house"  {Demai,  ii,  2, 3 ;  comp.  Matt,  xxiii,  23 ;  Luke 
xrii,  12).  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  regulation  that 
Christ  enjoins  that  an  offender  is  to  be  regarded  "as  a 
heathen  man  and  publican"  (Malt,  xviii,  17),  that  the 
apostle  Paul  commands  "not  to  eat"  with  a  sinner  (1 
Cor.  v,  1 1),  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  Christ  was  up- 
braided by  the  Pharisees  for  associating  arid  eating  with 
publicans  and  sinners  (Mat(^  ix,  9-11 ;  xi,  19;  Mark  ii, 
16;  Luke  v,  80;  vii,  34),  with  the  neglccters  of  tithes 
and  the  transgressors  of  the  laws  of  purity,  which  was 
not  only  in  violation  of  the  then  prevailing  Pharisaic 
and  national  law,  but  contrary  to  the  Mosaic  enact- 
ments. But  he  came  to  teach  that  "not  that  which 
goeth  into  the  mouth  [i.  e.  untithed  food  or  edibles 
handled  by  Lcvitically  unclean  persons]  defilcth  a  man, 
but  that  which  cometh  out  of  the  mouth,  this  deSleth  a 
man"  (Matt,  xv,  11);  and  that  it  is  not  outward  wash- 
ing but  inward  purity  which  is  acceptable.  For  this 
reason  "  he  sat  down  to  meat  with  a  Pharisee,  and  did 
not  first  wash  before  dinner"  (Luke  xi,  37-10) ;  which, 
as  we  have  Been,was°in  contravention  of  the  very  flrst 
degree  of  purity  among  the  association.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  remarked  that  the  Jews  were  not  peculiar  in 
their  laws  of  purity  and  defilement.  Other  nations  of 
antiquity  bad  similar  statutes.  Thus,  among  the  an- 
cient Indians,  one  who  had  an  issue  was  obliged  to  bathe 
and  pray  to  the  sun  (\fatm,  ii,  181);  among  the  Iliera- 
polytans  in  Syria  every  inmate  of  the  house  in  which  a 
death  took  place  was  thirty  days  unclean,  and  could  not 
go  to  the  temple  during  that  time  (Luciaii,  De  Sgr.  dea, 
63);  the  Greeks,  too,  were  defiled  by  contact  with  a 
corpse,  and  could  not  resort  to  the  temple  (Tbeophrast. 
Charad.  16 ;  Eurip.  Ipliig.  Taur.  367 ;  Diog.  Laer.  viii, 
33) ;  both  the  I'arsees  and  the  Greeks  regarded  a  woman 
in  childbirth  as  unclean  (Kleuker,  Ztnd-Avestu,  iii,  222, 
223 ;  Eurip.  Iphig.  Taur.  367) ;  and  "  no  Egyptian  would 
salute  a  Greek  with  a  kiss,  nor  use  a  Greek  knife,  spits, 
caldrons,  nor  taste  the  meat  of  an  ox  which  had  been 
cut  by  a  Greek  knife.  They  drank  out  of  bronze  ves- 
sels, rinsing  them  perpetually.  And  if  any  one  acci- 
dentally touched  a  pig  he  would  plunge  into  the  Nile 
without  stopping  to  undress"  (Herodot,  ii,  37, 41, 47). 

III.  The  Tenets  and  Praelicet  of  the  Pharueet.—'To 
state  the  doctrines  and  statutes  of  the  Pharisees  is  to 
give  a  history  of  orthodox  Judaism;  since  Pharisaism 
was  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and 
is  to  the  present  day,  the  national  faith  of  the  orthodox 
Jews,  developing  itself  with  and  adapting  itself  to  the 
ever-shifting  circumstances  of  the  nation.  See  Rab- 
BtNlsM.  Of  the  other  two  sects,  viz.  the  Essence  and 
the  Sadducees,  the  former  represented  simply  an  inten- 
sified form  of  Pharisaism  [see  Esskses],  while  the  lat- 
ter were  a  verj'  small  minority.  Sec  Sai)I>itke8,  The 
Pharisees,  as  the  erudite  Geiger  has  conclusively  shown, 
were  the  democratic  party,  the  true  representatives  of 
the  people,  whose  high  vocation  they  endeavored  to 
develop  by  making  them  realize,  both  in  their  prac- 
tices and  lives,  that  "(iod  has  given  to  all  alike  the 
kingdom,  priesthood,  and  holiness"  (2  Mace  ii,  17) ;  in 
opposition  to  the  small  caste  of  the  priestly  aristocracy 
of  Sadducees,  who  set  the  highest  value  upon  their  spir- 
itual ofBce,  and  who,  by  virtue  of  their  hereditary 
rights,  tried  to  arrogate  everything  to  themselves,  and 
manifested  little  sympathy  with  the  people  at  large. 


Hence  the  Pharisaic  enaetmenta  were  such  as  to  nutke 
the  people  realize  that  they  were  a  people  of  prie*t»,  a 
hob)  nation;  that  by  becoming  a  diligent  student  of  the 
law,  and  by  preparing  one's  self  for  the  office  of  a  rabbi 
or  teacher,  every  such  person,  though  not  literally  of 
the  priestly  caste,  may  be  a  priest  in  spirit,  and  oocopy 
quite  as  important  and  useful  a  position  as  if  he  were 
actually  of  the  Aaronic  order,  and  even  arrange  his 
mode  of  life  according  to  the  example  of  those  who 
minister  in  holy  things.  Thus  the  very  name  ~ian, 
iraipia,  which  in  olden  times  denotes  a  priestiif  JratieT- 
nilg  (Hoe.  iv,  17 ;  vi,  9),  and  was  so  used  by  the  Jews 
on  the  Maccabnan  coins  (D'<1^n^n  ^SPI),  waa  adopted 
by  the  Pharisees  for  their  lay  association.  Their  social 
meals  were  invested  with  a  solemn  character  to  resem- 
ble the  social  meals  of  the  priests,  made  up  from  th<: 
sacrifices  in  the  Temple.  If  the  priests  took  care  thai 
the  sacrifices  which  they  offered  op,  and  portions  of 
which  constituted  their  social  meal,  especially  on  th« 
Sabbath  and  festivals,  should  be  clean  and  iviibnal 
blemish,  the  Pharisees  also  took  the  utmost  precaulioi 
that  their  meals  should  be  free  fkom  the  diffierent  de- 
grees of  defilement:  they  washed  before  partalcin^ 
thereof,  recited  prayers  before  and  after  the  repast,  ha< 
a  cup  of  blessing,  and  offered  incense.  It  is  onlv  fVoir 
this  point  of  view  that  some  of  the  differences  betwe^r 
the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees  can  be  explained:  a? 
for  instance,  the  iileal  connection  of  placet  for  Sabbati< 
purposes,  called  3i^"'S,  mixture,  adopted  by  the  fiinnei 
and  rejected  by  the  latter.  In  consequence  of  the  ri|c- 
orous  laws  about  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  (Rxod 
xW,  29;  Jcr.  xvii,  21,  with  Neh.  xiii,  15,  etc),  it  w»i 
enacted  that  no  Israelite  is  to  walk  on  the  Sabbath  be- 
yond a  certain  distance,  called  a  Sabbath-day's  joumev 
nor  canr)'  anything  from  one  house  to  another.  Th< 
Sadducees,  or  priestly  party,  who  celebrated  their  nieali 
on  the  Sabbath  in  different  places,  could  go  from  od< 
place  to  another,  and  carrj'  to  and  fro  anything  tbeA 
liked,  because  they  regarded  these  meals  as  cunsttiutinij 
part  of  their  priotly  and  sacrificial  service,  which  set 
aside  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath.  But  the  Pharisees 
who  made  their  Sabbatic  repast  resemble  the  prie8tl^ 
social  meals,  had  to  encounter  difficulties  sudsing  froa 
the  rigorous  Sabbatic  laws.  The  distance  which  the^ 
had  sometimes  to  walk  to  join  a  company  in  the  socia 
meal  was  more  than  a  Sabbath-day's  journey ;  the  carrj- 
ing  from  one  place  to  another  of  the  things  requisite  ftc 
the  solemnities  was  contrary  to  the  enactments  abon 
the  sanctity  of  the  day.  Hence  they  contrived  thi 
ideal  connection  of  places  (31*^^9),  which  was  e£fecte^ 
as  follows :  Before  the  Sabbath  commenced  (L  e.  Friday 
afternoon),  an  arricle  of  food  was  deposited  by  eacl 
member  in  the  court  selected  for  the  social  ^therinc 
BO  that  it  might  thereby  become  the  common  place  fo 
all ;  the  streets  were  made  to  form  one  large  dweUinc 
place  with  different  gates,  by  means  of  beams  laid  acros 
on  the  tops  of  the  houses,  and  doors  or  gates  put  in  thi 
front;  and  meals  were  put  in  a  house  at  the  end  of  th 
distance  permitted  to  walk,  in  order  to  constitute  it 
domicile,  and  thus  another  Sabbath-day's  journey  coul 
be  undertaken  from  the  first  terminus.  By  this  iiM^n 
the  Pharisees  could  evade  the  law,  and,  like  the  priest' 
meet  together  in  any  place  to  celebrate  their  socii 
meals  on  the  Sabbath,  and  carry  anything  that  wa 
wanted  for  its  sacred  festival,  as  they  had  three  commo 
meals  on  the  Sabbath  (nitiro  IC'ir).  On  the  Fri 
day  eve  the  entrance  of  the  Sabbath  was  g^reeted  -wit 
a  cup  of  wine,  or  the  cup  of  blessing,  over  which  ever 
member  recited  benedictions  (cn^p),  expressing  th 
holiness  of  the  day  as  well  as  the  holiness  of  Israe 
whom  God  sanctified  to  himself  and  made  a  people  o 
priests,  a  royal  nation;  and  then  the  sacred  and  soeii 
meal  was  eaten.  The  second  meal  was  eaten  on  noo 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  third  began  with  the  settin 
sun,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  the  Sabbath  departet 
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Wben  lights  were  kindled  a  bleasing  waa  again  pro- 
anoced  over  a  cup  of  wine  (nbiall),  and  buniing  in- 
itne  was  offered  up  to  accompany  the  exit  of  the  holy 
<iaT,  which  was  r^arded  as  a  departing  friend.  The 
imchal  meal  was  the  model  for  these  social  and  sacred 
R|i*9Ca.  But  the  light  in  which  this  very  model  sacri- 
ike  is  to  be  Tiewed  was  a  point  of  dispute  between  the 
priatly  party  or  the  Sadducees  and  the  Pharisees.  Be- 
caoM  the  paschal  lamb  formed  the  social  meal  of  the 
taity,  the  priestly  party  maintained  that  it  is  not  to  be 
refarded  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  congregation,  urging  in 
rapport  of  their  notion  the  fact  that  the  lambs  were  not 
gomerically  fixed  like  the  other  sacrifices  in  the  Tem- 
fJe,  but  were  regulated  according  to  the  number  of 
umilies,  and  that  they  must  therefore  be  viewed  simply 
a  fiunily  aacrilicea,  to  be  eaten  by  the  respective  own- 
tn.  and  must  not  set  aside  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath, 
I  e.  ooght  not  to  be  offered  on  the  14th  of  Nisan,  if  the 
ii$t  day  of  the  Passover  falls  on  the  Sabbath.  Hillel, 
however,  or  the  Pharisaic  party  whom  he  represented, 
wxeeded  in  carrying  their  point,  and  in  putting  the 
aicRd  but  private  offerings  of  the  Passover  on  an  equal- 
ity with  the  Temple  aacrilices,  and  it  was  ordained,  in  op- 
poricioa  to  the  priestly  party,  that  they  are  to  set  aside 
the  taoctity  of  the  Sabbath ;  thus  making  the  social  | 
family  meal  at  the  laity,  which  the  Passover  constituted, 
15  sacred  as  the  fraternal  meal  of  the  priests,  consisting 
«f  the  sacred  sacrifices  offered  in  the  Temple  (Jerutalem 
Paadm,  cap.  vi ;  Babylon  Petachim,  66  a ;  Geiger,  JO- 
£toke  Zfittckrifi  [Breslau,  1863],  ii,  42  aq.).  Having 
carried  this  point,  the  Pharisees  also  gave  to  their  meals 
nf  the  Sabbath  and  other  holy  days  a  sacrificial  charac- 
t«  after  the  model  of  the  Passover. 

As  a  people  of  priests  and  kings,  the  Pharisees  con- 
adcred  themselves  the  guardians  of  the  divine  law  and 
the  anoeatial  customs,  trusting  implicitly  that  he  who 
•detted  them  to  be  his  peculiar  people  would  protect 
tad  shield  them  and  theirs  from  all  outward  dangera 
vhicfa  threatened  the  state.  They  were  firmly  pene- 
tnted  by  the  conviction  that  as  long  as  they  were 
Utfafnl  to  their  God  no  power  on  earth,  however  for- 
aidable,  would  be  permitted  successfully  to  ravish  his 
hsly  heritage.  Hence  they  repudiated  the  time-serving 
policy  of  the  aristocratic  Sadducees,  who  maintained 
ibat  a  man's  destiny  was  in  his  own  hands,  and  that 
booian  ingenuity  and  state-craft  ought  to  be  resorted  to 
is  political  matters, 

PtaeticaUy,  Joaephns  represents  the  Pharisees  as  lead- 
Of  a  temperate  life,  renouncing  both  excessive  riches 
aad  immoderate  pleasure,  and  striving  above  all  to  ac- 
qoiie  a  knowledge  of  that  law  and  to  practice  those 
(neepts  which  would  tit  them  for  the  life  to  cumc  {Ant. 
xrm,  1,  3);  the  same  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
declaration  of  the  Talmud :  "  The  more  fiesh  on  the 
body  the  more  worms  [when  it  is  dead],  the  more  riches 
the  Bare  caies,  the  more  wives  the  more  witches,  the 
iBoe  handmaids  the  more  unchastity,  the  more  roan- 
•OTUKs  the  more  robbery ;  but  the  more  meditation  in 
(be  divine  law  the  better  the  life,  the  more  schooling 
(ht  xaan  knowledge,  the  more  counsel  the  more  intel- 
lipaoe,  the  more  benevolence  the  more  satisfaction ;  he 
vIm  aequirea  a  good  name  acquires  it  for  himself  in 
tUs  worid,  but  he  who  acquires  a  knowledge  of  the  di- 
riae  law  acquires  for  himKlf  life  in  the  world  to  come" 
(.iMk,  ii,  17).  In  aiding  the  people  to  realize  their 
tigli  nication,  and  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  king- 
"!■•  rf  heaven  by  obedience  to  the  divine  law,  the 
Fkarisees  endeavored  to  facilitate  that  obedience  by 
^ttag  a  mild  interpretation  upon  some  of  the  rigorous 

~    '   enactmenta,  and  to  adapt  them  to  ever-changing 
Thus  they  explain  the  expression  H^BJ, 
in  Lev.  vii,  24,  literally,  and  maintain  that  the 
■'   Mala  in  the  verae  in  question  only  declares  tht  fleth 

I'm aaimal  which  was  torn  and  died  a  natural  death 
**h  defiling  by  contact,  bat  not  the  skin,  bones,  etc. 
*A  tbu  eziseot  the  human  oomae  and  the  dead  bodie 


'  tbt,  except  the  haman  oorpae  and  the  dead  bodies 


of  a  few  reptiles  in  which  the  skin  and  flesh  are  to  a 
certain  extent  identical,  the  skin  and  bones  of  all  ani- 
mals, whether  clean  and  legally  slaughtered  for  meat,  or 
unclean  and  dying  accidentally,  do  not  defile,  but  may 
be  made  up  into  parchment,  different  utensils,  etc  The 
haughty  and  aristocratic  Sadducees,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  stood  on  their  priestly  dignity,  and  cared  little  for 
the  comforts  of  the  people,  took  the  term  nbas  in  the 
unnatural  sense  of  on  ammal  approaching  the  condition 
of  btcotmag  a  carcutt,  t  e.  being  so  weak  that  it  must 
soon  expire,  and  maintained  that  an  animal  in  such  a 
condition  may  be  slaughtered  before  it  breathes  its  last ; 
that  its  flesh  must  then  be  considered  as  a  carcass,  and  is 
defiling,  while  the  fat,  skin,  bones,  etc.,  may  be  used  for 
divers  purposes  {JoTuaUm  Megilla,  i,  9 ;  Jiabylon  Sab- 
bath, 106  a).  It  requires  but  little  reflection  to  perceive 
how  materially  and  divergently  these  different  views 
must  have  affected  the  whole  state  of  society,  wben  it 
is  remembered  that  according  to  the  Sadducees  the 
touching  of  any  book  written  upon  the  parehment  made 
from  the  skin  of  an  unclean  animal,  or  contact  with  one 
of  the  namerous  ntensils  made  from  the  leather,  bones, 
veins,  etc,  of  animals  not  Levitically  clean  and  not 
legally  slaughtered,  imparted  defilement.  Again,  the 
Pharisees,  with  a  due  regard  for  the  interests  of  the 
people,  and  following  the  requirements  of  the  time,  ex- 
plained the  right  of  retaliation,  "  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for 
tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot,"  etc  (Exod.  xxi,  28, 
etc),  as  requiring  pecuniary  compensation,  while  the 
Sadducees  took  it  literally  (Buba  Kama,  SSb;  84  a,  6; 
MegiUath  Taanilh,  cap.  iv,  Tosephta).  The  same  con- 
sideration for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  well-being  of 
the  people  led  the  Pharisees  to  enact  that  in  cases  of 
danger,  when  the  prescribed  prayers  cannot  be  offered, 
they  are  to  offer  a  short  prayer  as  follows:  "Do  thy 
will  in  heaven  above,  and  give  peace  of  mind  to  those 
who  fear  thee  on  earth,  and  whatsoever  pleaseth  thee 
do.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  hearest  prayer!" 
(Beraboth,  29  b).  What  a  striking  resemblance  be- 
tween this  and  some  parts  of  the  Lord's  prayer!  It  was 
this  humane  and  pious  care  for  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple that  made  the  Pharisees  so  popular  and  beloved,  and 
accounts  for  the  remark  of  Joaephns  that  they  had  such 
indnenoe  with  the  multitude  that  if  they  said  anything 
against  a  king  or  a  high-priest  they  were  at  once  be- 
lieved {Ant.  xiii,  10,  5). 

On  a  few  leading  theological  points  the  Pharisees 
were  decidedly  pronounced,  and  to  these  we  particularly 
call  attention,  as  they  were  largely  influential  under  the 
Christian  economy. 

a.  In  regard  to  a  future  ttaie,  Joaephns  presents  the 
ideas  of  the  Pharisees  in  such  a  light  to  his  Greek  read- 
ers that,  whatever  interpretation  his  ambiguous  lan- 
guage might  possibly  admit,  he  obviously  would  have 
pioduced  the  impression  on  Greeks  that  the  Pharisees 
believed  in  the  transmigration  of  souls.  Thus  his  state- 
ment respecting  them  is,  "  They  say  that  every  soul  is 
imperishable,  but  that  the  souls  of  good  men  only  pass 
over  (or  transmigrate)  into  another  body — piiTafiaivtiv 
</(  trtpov  auifta — while  the  souls  of  bad  men  are  chas- 
tised by  eternal  punishment"  (  War,  ii,  8, 14 ;  comp.  iii,  8, 
bi  An/,  xviii,  1,3;  and  Bottcher,  De  Inferis,  p.  519, 562). 
There  are  two  passages  in  the  Gospels  which  might 
countenance  this  idea :  one  in  Matt,  xiv,  2,  where  Herod 
the  tetrarch  is  represented  as  thinking  that  Jesus  was 
John  the  Baptist  risen  from  the  dead  (though  a  differ- 
ent color  is  given  to  Herod's  thoughts  in  the  corre- 
sponding passage,  Luke  ix,  7-9) ;  and  another  in  John 
ix,  2,  where  the  question  is  put  to  Jesus  whether  the 
blind  man  himself  had  sinned,  or  his  parents,  that  he 
was  bom  blind  ?  Xntwithstanding  these  passages,  how- 
ever, there  does  not  appear  to  be  sufBcient  reason  for 
doubting  that  the  Pharisees  believed  in  a  resurrection 
of  the  dead  very  much  in  the  same  sense  as  the  early 
Christiana.  This  is  most  in  accordance  with  Paul's 
statement  to  the  chief  priests  and  council  (Acts  xxiii. 
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6)  that  he  was  a  Pharisee,  the  son  of  a  Pharisee,  and 
that  he  was  called  in  question  for  the  hope  and  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  —  a  statement  which  would  have 
been  peculiarly  disingenuous  if  the  Pharisees  had  merely 
believed  iu  the  traasmigration  of  souls ;  and  it  is  like- 
wise almost  implied  in  Christ's  teaching,  which  does  not 
uisist  on  the  doctrine  uf  a  fnturc  life  as  anything  new, 
but  assumes  it  as  already  adopted  by  his  bearers,  ex- 
cept by  the  Sadducees,  although  he  condemns  some  un- 
spiritual  conceptions  uf  its  nature  as  erroneous  (Matt, 
xxii,  30;  Mark  sii,  25;  tuke  xx,  34-3C).  On  this 
head  the  Misbna  is  an  illustration  of  the  ideas  in  the 
Goapels,  as  distinguished  from  any  mere  transmigration 
of  souls;  and  the  peculiar  phrase  "  the  world  to  come," 
of  which  i  aiuiv  o  tpxr>iuvoc  was  tmdoubtedly  only 
tbe  translation,  frequently  occurs  in  it  (Stan  C^isil, 
.1  both,  ii,  7 ;  i v,  16 ;  comp.  Mark  x,  30 ;  Luke  xviii,  80). 
This  phrase  of  Christians,  which  is  anterior  to  Chris- 
tianity, but  which  does  not  occur  in  the  O.  T.,  though 
fidly  justified  by  certain  passages  to  be  found  in  some 
of  its  latest  books,  is  essentially  different  from  Greek 
conceptions  on  the  same  subject ;  and  generally,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  purely  temporal  blessings  of  tbe 
Mosaic  legislation,  the  Christian  ideas  that  this  world 
is  a  state  uf  probation,  and  that  every  one  after  death 
will  have  to  render  a  strict  account  of  his  actions,  were 
expressed  by  Pharisees  in  language  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  misunderstand :  "  This  world  may  be  likened  to 
a  court-yard  in  comparison  of  the  world  to  come;  there- 
fore prepare  thyself  in  the  antechamber  that  thou  may- 
est  enter  into  the  dining-room"  {A  both,  iv.  16).  "  Ev- 
erything is  given  to  man  on  security,  and  a  net  is 
spread  over  every  living  creature;  the  shop  is  open, 
and  the  merchant  credits;  the  book  is  open,  and  the 
hand  records;  and  whosoever  chooses  to  borrow  may 
come  and  borrow :  for  the  collectors  are  continually  go- 
ing around  daily,  and  obtain  payment  of  man,  whether 
with  his  consent  or  without  it;  and  the  judgment  is 
true  justice ;  and  all  are  prepared  for  the  feast"  (iii,  16). 
"Those  who  are  bom  are  doomed  to  die,  the  dead  to 
live,  and  the  quick  to  be  judged :  to  make  us  know, 
understand,  and  be  informed  that  he  is  God ;  he  is  the 
Former,  Creator,  Intelligent  Being,  Judge,  Witness,  and 
suing  party,  and  will  judge  thee  hereafter.  Blessed  be 
he;  for  in  his  presence  there  is  no  unrighteousness,  for- 
getfulness,  respect  of  persons,  nor  acceptance  of  a  bribe ; 
for  everything  is  his.  Know  also  that  everj-thing  is 
done  according  to  the  account,  and  let  not  thine  evil 
imagination  persuade  thee  that  the  grave  is  a  place  of 
refuge  for  thee :  for  against  thy  will  wast  thou  formed, 
and  against  thy  will  wast  thou  bom ;  and  against  thy 
will  dost  thou  live,  and  against  thy  will  wilt  thou  die ; 
and  against  thy  will  must  thou  hereafter  render  an  ac- 
count, and  receive  judgment  in  the  presence  of  the  Su- 
preme King  of  kings,  the  Holy  Uud,  blessed  is  be"  (iv, 
2*2),  Still  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  actions  of 
which  such  a  strict  account  was  to  be  rendered  were 
not  merely  those  referred  to  by  the  spiritual  prophets 
Isaiah  and  Micah  (Isa.  i,  16,  17;  Micri,  8),  nor  even 
those  enjoined  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  included  those 
fabulously  supposed  to  have  been  orally  transmitted  by 
Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  elders.  They  included,  in  fact,  all  those 
ceremonial  "  works,"  against  the  efficacy  of  which,  in 
the  deliverance  of  the  human  soul,  Paul  so  emphatically 
protested.    See  Krsurrisction. 

b.  In  reference  to  the  opinions  of  the  Pharisees  con- 
ceming  the  freedom  of  the  trill,  a  difficulty  arises  from 
the  very  prominent  position  which  they  occupy  in  the 
accounts  of  Josephus,  whereas  nothing  vitally  essential 
to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Pharisees  seems  to  de- 
pend on  those  opinions,  and  some  of  his  expressions  are 
Greek,  rather  than  Hebrew.  "There  were  three  sects 
of  the  Jews,"  he  says,  "  which  had  different  conceptions 
respecting  human  affairs,  of  which  one  was  called  Phar- 
isees, the  second  Sadducees,  and  the  third  Essenes.    The 


Pharisees  say  that  some  things,  and  not  all  things,  ai> 
the  work  of  fate ;  but  that  some  thuigs  are  in  our  owi 
power  to  be  and  not  to  be.  But  the  Essenes  declan 
that  fate  mles  all  things,  and  that  nothing  happens  ti 
man  except  by  its  decree.  The  Sadducees,  on  the  otbei 
band,  take  away  fate,  holding  that  it  is  a  thing  ol 
naught,  and  that  human  affairs  do  not  depend  upon  it 
but  in  their  estimate  all  things  are  in  the  power  of  our 
selves,  as  l)eing  ourselves  the  causes  of  our  good  thing>- 
and  meeting  with  evils  through  our  own  inconsiderate' 
ness"  (Ant.  xviii,  1, 3;  comp.  War,  ii,  8,  U).  On  read 
ing  this  passage,  and  the  others  which  bear  on  thi 
same  subject  iu  Josephus's  works,  the  suspicion  natu- 
rally arises  that  lie  was  biassed  by  a  desire  to  make  thi 
Greeks  believe  that,  like  the  Greeks,  the  Jews  had  phil- 
osophical sects  among  themselves.  At  any  rate  hii 
words  du  not  represent  tbe  opinions  as  they  were  leall} 
held  by  tbe  three  religious  parties.  We  may  feel  cer- 
tain that  the  influence  of  fate  was  not  tbe  point  oi 
which  discussions  respecting  free-will  tumed,  thong) 
there  may  have  been  differences  as  to  the  way  in  whici 
the  interposition  of  God  in  human  affairs  was  to  hi 
regarded.  Thus  the  ideas  of  the  Essenes  are  Ukeli 
to  have  been  expressed  in  language  approaching  th< 
words  of  Christ  (Matt,  x,  29,  30 ;  vi,  26,  34),  and  it  ii 
very  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Sadducees,  who  ac- 
cepted the  authority  of  the  Pentateuch  and  other  book; 
of  the  O.  T.,  excluded  God,  in  their  conception,  from  all 
influence  on  human  actions.  On  the  whole,  in  reference 
to  this  point,  the  opinion  of  GrStz  (Getchichte  der  Juden, 
iii,  509)  seems  not  improbable,  that  the  real  diflerencc 
between  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  was  at  first  prac- 
tical and  political  He  conjectures  that  the  wealthy 
and  aristocratical  Sadducees  in  their  wars  and  negotia- 
tions with  the  Syrians  entered  into  matters  of  polic>- 
and  calculations  of  prudence,  while  the  zealous  Phari- 
sees, disdaining  worldly  wisdom,  laid  stress  on  doing 
what  seemed  right,  and  on  leaving  tbe  event  to  God ; 
and  that  this  led  to  differences  iu  formal  tbeoriea  and 
metaphysical  statements.  The  precise  nature  of  those 
differences  we  do  not  certainly  know,  as  no  writing  of  a 
Sadducee  on  the  subject  has  been  preserved  by  the  Jews, 
and  on  mat  tcrs  of  this  kind  it  is  unsafe  to  trust  unre- 
ser\-edly  tbe  statements  of  an  adversary. 

c.  In  reference  to  the  spirit  ot protrlytitm  among  the 
Pharisees,  there  is  indisputable  authority  fur  the  state- 
ment that  it  prevailed  to  a  very  great  extent  at  tht- 
time  of  Christ  (Matt,  xjtiii,  15) ;  and  attention  is  now 
called  to  it  on  account  of  its  probable  importance  in 
having  paved  the  way  for  the  early  diffusion  of  Chiis- 
tianity.  The  district  of  Palestine,  which  was  long  in 
proportion  to  its  breadth,  and  which  yet,  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba,  was  only  160  Roman  mileg,  or  nut  quite  14i< 
English  miles  long,  and  which  is  represented  as  having 
been  civilized,  wealthy,  and  populous  lOOO  years  before 
Christ,  would  under  any  circumstances  have  been  tou 
small  to  continue  maintaining  the  whole  growing  popa- 
latinn  of  its  children.  But,  through  kidnapping  (Joel 
iii,  6),  through  leading  into  captivity  by  military  in- 
cursions luid  victorious  enemies  (2  Kings  xvii,  6;  xviii. 
11;  xxiv,  15;  Amos  i,  6,  9),  through  flight  (Jer.  xliii. 
4-7),  through  commerce  (Josephus,  A  at,  xx,  2,  3),  and 
probably  through  ordinary  emigration,  Jews  at  the  time 
of  Christ  had  become  scattered  over  the  fairest  portions 
of  the  civilized  world.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  that 
great  festival  on  which  the  Jews  suppose  Moses  to  have 
brought  the  perfect  law  down  from  heaven  (Fetlvcul 
Prayertfor  Pentecost,  p.  6),  Jews  are  said  to  have  been 
assembled  with  one  accnnl  in  one  place  in  Jerusalem, 
"from  every  region  under  heaven."  Admitting  that 
this  was  an  Oriental  hyperbole  (comp.  John  xxi,  25). 
there  must  have  been  some  foundation  for  it  in  fact: 
and  tlie  enumeration  of  the  various  countries  from  which 
Jews  are  said  to  have  been  present  gives  a  vivid  idea 
of  the  widely-spread  existence  of  Jewish  communities. 
Now  it  is  nut  unlikely,  though  it  cannot  be  proved  from 
Josephus  {A-nf.  xx,  2,  3),  that  missions  and  organized 
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itttmpts  to  produce  conTerrions,  although  unknown  to 
•ireek  pbiloaophers,  existed  among  the  Pharisees  (Oe 
VtSte,  Extgetitches  Hcmdbuch,  Matt,  xziii,  15).  But, 
ai  iBj  me,  the  then  existing  regulations  or  customs  of 
iTugogues  afTorded  facilities  which  do  not  exist  now 
tidier  in  synagogues  or  Christian  churches  for  present- 
ing new  views  to  a  congregation  (Acts  xvii,  2 ;  Luke 
ir,  16).  Under  such  auspices  the  proselytizing  spirit 
d  the  Pharisees  inevitably  stimulated  a  thirst  for  in- 
^oiiy,  and  accustome<l  the  Jews  to  theological  contro- 
ntiiet.  Thus  there  existed  precedents  and  favoring 
rirenmstances  for  efforts  to  make  proselytes,  when  the 
^ircaiest  uf  all  missionaries,  a  Jew  by  race,  a  Pharisee  by 
atoeation,  a  Ureek  by  language,  and  a  Roman  citizen 
bj  biith,  preaching  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  to  those 
■bo  fur  the  most  part  already  believed  in  the  resurrec- 
tiaa  of  the  dead,  confronted  the  elaborate  ritual-system 
ef  the  written  and  oral  law  by  a  pure  spiritual  religion ; 
md  thus  obtained  the  co-operation  of  many  Jews  them- 
lekes  in  breaking  down  every  barrier  between  Jew, 
Phaiisee,  Greek,  and  Roman,  and  in  endeavoring  to 
unite  all  mankind  by  the  brotherhood  of  a  common 
Cliii^ianity.     See  Proskltte. 

IV.  Origia,  Development,  Clauet,  and  general  Char- 
acter of  the  Pkaritees. — The  name  does  not  occur  either 
ia  the  O.  T.  or  in  the  Apocrypha;  but  it  ia  usually  con- 
sidered that  the  Pharisees  were  essentially  the  same 
vitb  the  Assidcans  (L  e.  eharitHm= ffoHy  men,  saints) 
mentioned  in  1  Mace,  ii,  42;  vii,  13-17;  and  in  2  Maec. 
xiv,  6.    Those  who  admit  the  existence  of  Maccabtean 
Pnlms  find  allusion  to  the  Assidteans  in  Psa.  Ixxix,  2 ; 
xcvii,  10;  cxxzii,  9,  16;  cxiix,  9,  where  ehasidim  is 
tnmslated  "saints"  in  the  A.y.  (see  FUrst,  BandaSrter- 
bsd,  i,  420  6).     After  the  return  from  the  Babylonian 
captirity  the  priesthood  formed  the  centre  of  the  new 
religious  life,  and  the  pious  in  Israel  who  were  anxious 
Id  practice  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  naturally 
•Itached  themselves  to  the  divinely  -  appointed  and 
tinK-banored  tribe  of  Levi.     Besides  the  keeping  pure 
ftDin  intermarriage  with  heathen,  great  and  vital  im- 
pottaDce  was  attached  to  the  setting  aside  of  the  soil 
•ad  Temple  taxes  (Neh.  x,  33, 36,  etc.;  Ecclns.  vii,  81 ; 
xlv,  20;  Tobit  i,  6;  v,  13;  Judith  xi,  13;  i  Hacc.  iii, 
49),  to  the  due  obeerrance  of  the  Sabbath  (Neh.  x,  31 ; 
xiii,  19),  the  three  pilgrim  festivals,  viz.  the  Passover 
(JChroo.  XXX ;  xjcxv;  Ezra  vi,  19-22),  Pentecost  (To- 
bit ii,  1),  and  Tabernacles  (Xeh.  viii,  14),  as  well  as  the 
Sabbatic  year  (Neb.  x,  31 ;  t  Mace,  vi,  49, 53),  and  to  the 
atntioence  from  unclean  food.    He  who  allied  himself 
lo  the  national  party  with  the  solemn  resolve  to  keep 
tbcte  aocestial  laws  divinely  given  to  the  nation  was 
ciikd  "  one  who  had  separated  himself  unto  them  from 
tbe  impurity  of  the  country  people"  (Ezra  vi,  21),  or 
"one  who  had  separated  himself  for  the  law  of  the  Lord 
rnin  the  country  people"  (ix,  1 ;  x,  U ;  Neh.  ix,  2;  x, 
38).    Hence  tbe  phrase  ^73  ^-pS,  "separated  from," 
obtained  during  this  period  a  parly  signification.    This 
ume  became  the  standing  appellation  for  those  who 
bid  thus  separated  themselves  for  the  service  of  God, 
■nd  continued  to  be  the  conservatois  of  their  ancestral 
religion,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  taunt  of  the  anti- 
nstional  party,  who  warned  them  to  join  the  Greek 
puty,  telling  them  in  tbe  days  of  the  Maccabees  that 
'aiKe  we  have  separated  from  them  (Ixnipiitiiifuv  air' 
o^THv,  the  translation  of  ^'^29)  many  evils  have  come 
up™  ns"  (1  Mace  i,  U).    Those  who  yielded  to  the 
Unptation,  and,  relinquishing  the  national  party,  joined 
ibe  antinational  portion,  were  denominate*!  (3^7Pn) 
<*«  nwarf  (Ezra  ix,  1),  or  (S'lS)  the  mixture  (Neh'  .xiii, 
h   Heoce  the  period  before  Alcimus  was  afterwards 
■egatded  a*  the  Htm-mixlure  (d^i{ia),  while  his  own 
mknked  upon  as  the  mixlurt  (liriiti(,  2  Hacc.  xiv,  8, 
%   Afterwards,  when  the  priestly  party,  or  the  Sad- 
teeca,  who  were  at  first  the  centre  of  the  national 
■orenent,  assumed    a  haughty  position,  stoo<l  upon 
lUt  nceidotal  dignity,  cared  little  for  the  real  spirit- 


nal  and  temporal  wants  of  the  people,  but  only  sought 
their  own  aggrandizement  and  preservation,  allying 
themselves  for  this  purpose  with  foreign  nations,  and 
espousing  antinatioiul  sentiments,  tbe  real  national 
portion  of  the  people  united  themselves  more  firmly 
than  ever,  independently  of  the  priests,  to  keep  the  law, 
and  to  practice  their  ancestral  customs;  and  it  is  this 
party  whom  the  opposite  section  called  by  the  Aramaic 
name  I^UillB  —^apioaioi,  instead  of  its  original  He- 
brew equivalent  D^S'^S],  the  leparated  (Ezra  vi,  21 ;  ix, 
1;  X,  11;  Neh.ix,2;'x^28). 

In  the  time  of  queen  Alexandra  (q.  v.)  the  Pharisees 
attained  almost  supreme  power.  By  the  appearance  of 
piety  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Uw,  which  they 
well  knew  how  to  affect  (so  as  even  to  pass  fur  prophets, 
Josephus,  Ami.  xvii,  2, 4),  the  Pharisees  at  an  early  day 
secured  the  popular  favor  (Joeephua,  Ant.  xiii,  10,  5; 
xiii,  16,  5;  xviii,  1,3;  War,  i,  5, 2;  comp.  Luke  xi,  43), 
and  that  of  tbe  women  (Josepbus,  A  ni,  xvii,  2, 4,  where, 
however,  only  the  wives  of  king  Ilerod  are  spoken  of; 
but  comp.  Lightfoot,  Bor.  Hebr.  p.  230  sq.),  and  thereby 
acquired  considerable  political  influence,  which  became 
very  maaifest  even  during  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
dynasty  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  10,  6;  xiii,  16,  2;  War,  i, 
6,  2).  This  influence  became  greatly  increased  by  tbe 
extension  of  tbe  Pharisees  over  tbe  whole  land  (Luke  v, 
17),  and  the  majority  which  they  composed  in  the  San- 
hedrim (comp.  Acts  V,  M;  xxiii,  6  sq.).  In  political 
conflicts  they  generally  followed  democratic  principles, 
and  sometimes  carried  them  to  an  extreme,  trusting  to 
their  combined  influence  for  success.  (Their  number 
reached  more  than  six  thousand  under  the  Herods,  Jo- 
sephus, AnL  xvii,  2, 4.)  Many  of  them  must  have  suf- 
fered death  for  political  agitation  (Josephus,  Ant.  xvii, 
2, 4).  In  the  time  of  Christ  they  were  divided  doctri- 
nally  into  several  schools,  among  which  those  of  Ilillel 
and  Shammai  were  most  noted,  the  former  being  more 
moderate,  tbe  latter  more  strict,  in  their  observances. 
Of  the  history  of  the  Pharisees  after  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  and  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church  little 
need  be  said.  Their  opposition  to  the  Gospel  continued 
as  eager  as  before,  and,  though  they  are  seldom  men- 
tioned by  name  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  opposi- 
tion is  frequently  brought  before  us  when  "  the  council" 
is  spoken  of  (Acts  iv,  16 ;  v,  27 ;  vi,  1 2 ;  xxii,  30 ;  comp. 
xxiii,  6).  That "  council"  is  the  Sanhedrim,  and  of  the 
seventy-two  doctors  of  which  it  was  composed,  the  more 
influential  part  appears  to  have  consisted  of  Pharisees. 
We  see  then  the  same  spirit  of  enmity  to  Christian  truth 
manifested  by  it  as  had  been  displayed  during  the  life 
of  the  Redeemer ;  and  the  history  of  Paul  before  his  con- 
version is  only  a  more  marked  illustration  than  ordinary 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  body  would  have 
"  persecuted  the  Church  of  God  and  wasted  it."  It  ia 
not  to  be  imagined  that  this  enmity  would  abate  as  the 
infant  Church  grew  stronger.  Everything  that  wo 
know  of  human  nature  and  religious  bigotry  leads  to 
tbe  opposite  conclusion ;  and  in  the  terrible  fanaticism 
with  which,  when  Titus  besiege<l  Jerusalem,  the  Jewish 
people  rushed  upon  their  fate,  in  tbe  unflinching  zeal 
which  they  displayed,  in  the  desperate  elTorts  which 
they  made  to  avert  the  destruction  which  was  "the 
wrath  come  upon  them  to  the  uttermost,"  and  in  the 
awful  frenzy  with  which  they  sacrificed  themselves  amid 
their  falling  palaces  and  burning  Temple,  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  recognise  the  last  convulsive  outbuist  of  Phar- 
isaic heroism  and  despair. 

With  the  definitions  and  explanations  of  sucb  an  ex- 
tensive and  gorgeous  ritual  as  that  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
with  the  application  and  adaptation  thereof  to  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  commonwealth,  with  the  different 
degrees  of  holiness  and  uncleauness  attached  to  the  per- 
formance or  neglect  of  each  precept  and  rite,  with  the 
diverse  dispositions  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  multitude 
about  the  respective  merits  of  outward  observances  and 
a  corresponding  inward  feeling,  the  Pharisees  would 
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have  been  superhuman  if  they  had  eecaped  the  ex- 
travagances which  in  the  course  of  time  have  more  or 
less  developed  themselves  in  the  established  religions 
based  upon  a  more  spiritual  code  and  a  less  formal  rit- 
ual. Thus  the  euactmeiit  that  "  the  flesh  of  quadru- 
peds must  not  be  cooked  or  in  any  way  mixed  with 
milk  for  food,"  deduced  from  injunctions  in  Exod.  xxiii, 
19;  xxxiv,  26;  Deut.  xiv,  21 ;  or  the  enactment  about 
'■  the  compulsory  recitation  of  the  Shetna  twice  a  day," 
L  e.  the  declaration  about  the  unity  of  the  Deity  (Deut, 
vi,  4-9),  at  a  stated  time ;  or  the  discussion  on  "  the 
lighting  of  candles  on  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,"  which  is 
the  duty  of  every  Jew ;  or  "  the  intenlict  to  eat  an  egg 
which  had  been  laid  on  any  feast-day,  whether  such 
day  was  or  was  not  the  day  after  the  Sabbath,"  has  its 
parallel  in  other  and  hiter  systems.  The  Christian 
Church,  without  any  basis  fur  it  in  the  N.  T.,  has  at 
times  employed  a  casuistry  which  may  fairly  compete 
with  that  of  the  Pharisees,  who  had  to  define  an  in- 
spired code  of  minute  rites  and  ceremonies.  From  Pe- 
ter Lombard  to  Gabriel  Biel  the  question  was  warmly 
discussed  among  all  the  Christian  casuists,  What  is  to 
be  done  with  a  mouse  which  has  eaten  of  the  conse- 
crated wafer  ?  The  Established  Church  of  England  has 
deduced  from  the  words  "Let  all  things  be  done  de- 
cently and  according  to  order"  (1  Cor.  xv,  40)  the  petty 
regulation  that  "no  man  shall  cover  his  head  in  the 
church  or  chapel  in  the  time  of  divine  service,  except 
be  have  some  infirmity,  in  which  case  let  him  wear  a 
nightcap  or  coif"  {Comlituiioiu  and  Cimotu  Ecckniuli- 
eal,  xviii) ;  has  enacted  that "  no  minister,  when  he  cel- 
ebrateth  the  communion,  shall  wittingly  administer  the 
same  to  any  but  to  such  as  kneel,  under  pain  of  suspen- 
sion" (ibid,  xxvii) ;  that "  upon  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
weekly,  though  they  be  not  holy-days,  the  minister,  at 
the  accustomed  hours  of  service,  shall  resort  to  the 
church  or  chapel,  and,  warning  being  given  to  the  peo- 
ple by  tolling  of  a  bell,  shall  say  the  litany  prescribed 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer:  tchereualo  toe  with 
every  householder  dmrUing  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
church  to  come  or  tend  one  at  the  least  ofhi$  houiehold 
fit  to  join  with  the  minister  in  prayers"  (xv) ;  and  that 
"no  eoclesiaslical  person  shall  wear  any  coif  or  wrought 
nightcap,  but  only  plain  nightcaps  of  black  silk,  satin, 
or  velvet;  ...  in  private  houses  and  in  their  studies 
the  said  persons  ecclesiastical  msy  use  any  comely  and 
scholar-like  apparel,  provided  that  it  be  not  cut  or 
pinkt ;  and  that  in  public  they  go  not  in  their  doublet 
and  hose,  without  coats  or  cassocks ;  and  that  they  wear 
not  any  light-colored  stockings"  (Ixxiv).  This,  how- 
ever, only  shows  the  tendency  of  all  ritualism  to  degrade 
the  human  intellect  by  minute  requisitions.  That  the 
multitudinous  and  detailed  rites  and  ceremonies  imposed 
by  the  Mosaic  law,  and  amplified  by  the  requirements 
of  time,  should  have  given  rise  among  many  Phar- 
isees to  formalism,  outward  religiousness,  self-compla- 
cency, ostentation,  superstition,  and  hypocrisy,  was  to 
be  expected,  judging  from  the  general  tendency  of  gor- 
geous ritualism  in  more  modem  days.  A  learned  Jew 
charges  against  them  rather  the  holiness  of  works  than 
hypocritical  holiness  ("  Werkheiligkeit,  nicht  Schein- 
heiligkeit,"  Herzfeld,  Getchichte  de»  V'olket  Itrael,  iii, 
859).  At  any  rate  they  must  be  regarded  as  having 
been  some  of  the  most  intense  formaUttt  whom  the 
world  has  ever  seen ;  and,  looking  at  the  average  stand- 
ard of  excellence  among  mankind,  it  is  nearly  certain 
that  men  whose  lives  were  spent  in  the  ceremonial  ob- 
servances of  the  Hishna  would  cherish  feelings  of  self- 
complacency  and  spiritual  pride  not  justified  by  intrinsic 
moral  excellence.  The  supercilious  contempt  towards 
the  poor  publican,  and  towards  the  tender  penitential  love 
that  bathed  Christ's  feet  with  tears,  would  be  the  natu- 
ral result  of  such  a  system  of  life.  We  are  therefore 
not  surprised  that  our  Saviour  saw  these  pernicious 
features  in  the  ranks  of  Pharisaism,  and  that  he  found 
occasion  to  expose  and  to  reprove  most  unsparingly 
their  extemalism  (Matt,  xxiii,  27;  Luke  vii,  39)  and 


hypocrisy  (Matt  xxiii,  18).    But  to  conclude  from  this 
that  all  the  Pharisees  were  either  self-righteous  and  su- 
perstitious, or  a  set  of  hypocrites,  is  as  unjust  as  it 
would  be  to  brand  every  section  in  modem  churches 
with  the  infirmities  and  extravagances  of  which  indi- 
vidual members  are  guilty,  and  which  are  either  de- 
nounced by  their  own  more  enlightened  and  spiritually- 
minded  brethren,  or  exposed  by  the  opposing  sections. 
The  language  which  the  Pharisees  themselves  em- 
ployed to  denounce  the  pioud,  the  formalists,  (he  self- 
righteous,  and  the  hypocrites  in  their  own  sect,  is,  to 
say  the  least,  quite  as  strong  as  that  which  our  Sav- 
iour used.     In  confirmation  of  this,  we  need  only  give 
the  poignant  Talmudic  classification  of  the  Pharisees. 
"  There  are  seven  kinds  of  Pharisees,"  says  the  Talmud: 
"  1.  The  Shechemite  Pharisee  (""ISSD  OtiB),  who  sim- 
ply keeps  the  law  for  what  he  can  profit  thereby,  josi 
OS  Shechem  submitted  to  the  rite  of  circumcision  thst 
he  might  thereby  obtain  Dinah,  the  daughter  of  Jacob 
(Gen.  xxxiv,  19);    2.  The  Tumbling  Pharisee  (011B 
''Bpj),  who,  in  order  to  appear  humble  before  men, 
always  hangs  down  his  head,  and  scarcely  lifts  up  his 
feet  when  he  walks,  so  that  he  coiutantly  tumbles; 
8.    The  Bleeding  Pharisee    (^XTip    tJIID),  who,  in 
order  not  to  look  at  a  woman,  walks  about  with  his 
eyes  closed,  and  hence   injures  his  head  frequently, 
so    that   he  has   bleeding  wounds;   4.   The  Mortar 
Pharisee  (St^sniS   01"iB),  who  wears  a  cap  in  the 
form  of  a  mortar  to  cover  his  eyes,  that  he  may  not  see 
any  impurities  and  indecencies:  6.  The  Whal-am-I-gel- 
/twfo  Pharisee  (Tain  OO  ns'\»  OIIB),  who,  not 
knowing  much  about  the  law,  as  soon  as  he  has  done 
one  thing,  asks, 'What  is  my  duty  now?  and  I  will  do  it' 
(comp.  Mark  x,  17-22);  6.  The  Pharisee  from  Fear 
(nit^'<Q  OI^B),  who  keeps  the  law  because  he  is  afraid 
of  a  future  judgment;  and  7.  The  Pharisee  from  Lore 
(nan!(13  OI^B),  who  obeys  the  Lord  because  be  loves 
him  with  all  bis  heart"  (Babylon  Sola,  22  6 ;  comp.  Je- 
rusalem Berachoth,  cap.  ix).     It  must  also  be  admitted 
that  it  was  among  the  Pharisees  the  glorious  ideas  were 
developed  about  the  Messiah,  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  world  to  come,  etc     It 
was  the  Pharisees  who,  to  some  extent  at  least,  trained 
such  men  as  the  immortal  Hillel, "  the  just  and  devout 
Simeon,  who  waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,"  and 
who,  taking  up  the  infant  Saviour  into  his  arms,  offered 
up  thanks  to  God  (Luke  ii,  25-35);  Zacharias, "  who 
was  righteous  before  God"  (i,  6) ;  Gamaliel,  the  teach- 
er of  Saul  of  Tarsus;  Paul,  the  great  apostle  of  the 
(ientiles,  etc     Our  Saviour  himself  occupied  Pharisaic 
ground,  and  used  the  arguments  of  the  Pharisees  in 
vindication  of  his  conduct  and  doctrines.     Thus,  when 
Jesus  was  charged  by  the  Pharisees  with  allowing  bis 
disciples  to  break  the  Sabbath  by  plucking  ears  of  com 
in  (he  field  on  this  holy  day,  he  quoted  the  very  maxim 
of  the  Pharisees  that  "  the  Sabbath  is  made  for  man, 
and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath"  (Mark  ii,  27 ;  coro[i. 
,/uma,  85  6) ;  and  his  proof  is  deduced  according  to  the 
Pharisaic  exegetical  rule  denominated  nViS  n^T3,  anal- 
tigy.    When  David  was  hungry,  he  ate  of  the  priestly 
bread,  and  also  gave  some  to  those  who  were  with  him. 
Accordingly  one  who  is  hungry  may  satisfy  his  hunger 
with  that  which  is  otherwise  nidy  allowed  to  the  priests. 
Now  the  priests  perform  all  manner  of  work  on  the 
.Sabbath  without  incurring  the  guilt  of  transgression ; 
why,  then,  should  one  who  is  hungry  not  be  allowed  lo 
do  the  same?  (Matt,  xii,  1-7).    We  only  add  that  the 
apostle  Paid,  who  must  have  known  all  the  denuncia- 
tions of  Christ  against  (he  Pharisees,  nei'er  uttered  a 
disrespectful  word  against  this  sect,  but,  on  the  contn- 
r\-,  made  it  a  matter  of  boast  that  he  belonged  to  them 
(AcU  xxiii,  6;  xxvi,  5;  PhiL  iii,  5).    Yet  candor  must 
acknowledge  that  great  moral  derelictions  in  practice 
often  coexist  with  much  that  is  beautiful  in  theory; 
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nd  the  aneontradicted  rebukes  of  odt  Saviour  agahut 
iIk  Pharitees  of  his  time  prove  an  eiionnous  depravitjr 
m  limt  part.  He  denounced  them  in  the  bitterest  lan- 
jgage ;  and  in  the  sweeping  charges  of  hypocrisy  which 
be  made  against  them  as  a  class,  he  might  even,  at  first 
a^t,  seem  to  have  departed  from  that  spirit  of  meek- 
ss,  of  gentleness  in  judging  others,  and  of  abstinence 
froa  the  im|Hitation  of  improper  motives,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  and  original  charms  of  his 
on  precepts.  See  Matt,  xv,  7,  8;  xxiii,  5, 18-16,  28^ 
Mirk  rii,  6 ;  Luke  xi,  42-44 ;  and  oomp.  UatU  vii,  1-6 ; 
xi.  39;  zii,  19,  20;  Luke  vi,  28,  87-42.  Indeed,  it  is 
tificnlt  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  his  repeated  de- 
OBKiations  of  the  Pharisees  mainly  exasperated  them 
igto  taking  measures  for  causing  his  death ;  so  that  in 
«c  tense  be  may  be  said  to  have  shed  his  blood,  and  to 
bive  laid  down  bb  life  in  protesting  against  their  prac- 
tice ind  spirit.  (See  especially  verses  68  and  64  in  the 
Utb  chapter  of  Luke,  which  follow  immediately  upon 
tie  nanalian  of  what  he  said  while  dining  with  a  Phar- 
im.)  Hence  to  understand  the  Pharisees  is,  by  con- 
mat,  an  aid  towards  nnderstanding  the  spirit  of  uncor- 
nipied  Christianity.  This  divergence  is  so  wide  and 
fiffldamental  that  we  shall  best  apprehend  the  genius  of 
PlarUfeitm  bv  developing  the  contrast  somewhat  in  de- 
taU(see  Deliuscb,  Jaui  tnd  Hilkl  [ErUngen,  1866]). 
(1.)  In  relation  to  the  O.-T.  dispensation,  it  was  the 
'  Sarioui's  great  eflbit  to  unfold  the  principles  which 
liid  lain  at  the  bottom  of  that  dispensation,  and,  carry- 
ing them  out  to  their  legitimate  conclusions,  to  "  fulfil 
the  law"  (rXitpAaai,  Matt,  v,  17,  to  "  fulfil,"  not,  as  too 
oftea  soppoeed  to  mean,  to  "  confirm").  But,  in  con- 
uatt  to  this,  the  Pharisees  taught  such  a  servile  ad- 
betence  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  that  its  remarkable 
character  as  a  pointing  forward  to  something  higher 
ihaa  its  letter  was  completely  overlooked ,  and  that  its 
moral  precepts,  intended  to  elevate  men,  and  to  lead 
UKm  on  to  the  thought  of  a  moral  stage  more  glorious 
Ihaa  that  at  which  they  then  stood,  were  made  rather 
the  instruments  of  contracting  and  debasing  their  ideas 
oTuMrality.  Thus,  strictly  adhering  to  the  letter,  "Thou 
ihalt  not  kill,"  they  regarded  anger  and  all  hasty  passion 
■  kgitimale  (Matt,  v,  21,  22).  .Adhering  with  equal 
ttiietD(S8  to  the  words  '*  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adul- 
Utj,"  all  impute  thoughts  and  deeds  which  fell  short 
efthU  were  considered  by  them  to  be  allowable  (Matt. 
V,  27, 28).  And,  once  more,  acquiescing  in  the  letter, 
'V<nK»oever  shall  pat  away  his  wife,  let  him  give  her 
•  letter  of  divorcement,"  they  so  interpreted  the  precept 
thit,  if  only  a  letter  of  divorcement  were  given,  a  wife 
oight  be  pot  away  for  any  cause  however  trifling 
(Matt.  V,  31,  32).  Thus,  the  whole  spirit  of  the  O.-T. 
dspensation  was  misunderstood  by  them.  They  did 
•ot  Re  that  it  was  adapted  to  a  particular  stage  in  the 
haiofy  of  man ;  that  its  merit  consisted,  not  in  being 
petfect,  but  in  being  better  than  what  would  have 
aaui  without  it;  and  that  it  contained  in  itself  the 
pWge  that  it  must  one  day  yield,  as  a  system,  to  the 
hUevohitioo  of  those  principles  at  which  it  aimed,  and 
tswhich,  from  time  to  time,  it  gave  expression.  When 
•emrdingly  He  came,  whose  great  effort  it  was  to  break 
thnogh  the  letter,  in  order  that  he  might  set  free  the 
!|iirit,  vhich  the  circumstances  of  men  had  rendered  it 
"SMsiy  to  enclose  and  confine  for  a  season,  their 
^*to>  were  steeled  from  the  first  against  him,  and  they 
wvhed  bim  as  a  blasphemer  against  the  God  of  Israel 
ud  h'»  law. 

(!■)  While  it  was  the  aim  of  Jesus  to  call  men  to  the 
^of  God  itself  as  the  supreme  guide  of  life,  the  Phar- 
Kes  multiplied  minute  preoepu  and  distinctions  to 
■*  m  extent,  upon  the  pretence  of  maintaining  it  in- 
aet,  that  the  whole  life  of  the  Israelite  was  hemmed  in 
"i  bvtdened  on  every  side  by  instructions  so  numer- 
w  and  trifling  that  the  law  was  almost,  if  not  whol- 
1^'  Int  sight  oC  These  "  traditions,"  as  they  were 
"W,  had  long  been  gradually  accumulating.  Their 
<'4<tt  aiav  in  the  first  instance  have  been  a  good  one. 


The  law  had  been  given  under  circumstances  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  which  the  Jewish  people  found 
themselves  more  and  more  placed  as  the  Christian  era 
approached.  The  relations  of  life  had  been  far  simpler; 
the  influence  exerted  over  Israel  by  neighboring  nations 
less  refined;  while  the  national  authorities,  except  in 
times  when  the  worship  of  the  true  God  was  altogether 
thrown  aside,  had  united  in  keeping  all  admixture  of 
foreign  elements  at  a  distance.  That  was  no  longer 
possible ,  and  it  became  almost  necessary  therefore  to 
explain  the  application  of  the  law  to  the  changed  and 
ever-changing  condition  of  the  people  (comp.  Ddllinger, 
ChritteiUhuin  und  Jttdeathum,  p.  750).  Commenting 
upon  the  law  therefore  was  unavoidable :  and  many  of 
the  comments  given  were  no  doubt  really  what  they 
were  designed  to  be,  "  a  fence  to  the  law."  But  these 
"fences"  too  soon  assumed,  as  indeed  it  was  natural 
that  they  should,  an  importance  superior  to  that  of  the 
law  itself,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were  continually 
increasing  in  number,  till  at  last  a  complete  system  of 
caanistTy  was  formed,  in  which  the  most  minute  inci- 
dents of  life  were  embraced,  and  which  rendered  the 
very  conception  of  broad  and  general  principles  of  duty 
an  impossibility.  Of  the  trifling  character  of  these 
regulations  innumerable  instances  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Mishna,  but,  as  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  the  Tal- 
mudical  was  the  same  as  ther  Pharisaic  theolog>',  we 
omit  these,  and  remind  our  readers  only  of  some  of 
those  mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  Such,  then,  were  their 
washings  before  they  would  eat  bread,  and  the  special 
minuteness  with  which  the  forms  of  this  washing  were 
prescribed ;  their  bathing  when  they  letumed  from  the 
market ,  their  washing  of  cups  and  pots,  brazen  vessels, 
and  couches  (Mark  vii,  2-4) ;  such  were  their  fastings 
not  only  at  the  seasons  which  the  law  prescribed,  but 
twice  in  the  week  (Luke  xviii,  12) — on  Thursday,  when, 
according  to  their  tradition,  Moses  had  ascended  Mount 
Sinai,  and  on  Monday,  when  he  had  come  down  from  it 
(Eisenmenger,  EtUdedctet  Judenthum,  i,  811);  such  were 
their  tithings,  not  only  of  the  property  which  the  law 
provided  should  be  tithed,  but  even  of  the  most  insig- 
nificant herbs — mint  and  anise  and  cummin  (Matt, 
xxiii,  28;  comp.  Luke  xviii,  12);  and  such,  finally, 
were  those  minute  and  vexatious  extensions  of  the  law 
of  the  Sabbath,  which  must  have  converted  God's  gra- 
cious ordinance  of  the  Sabbath's  rest  into  a  burden  and 
a  pain  (Matt,  xii,  U18,  Mark  iii,  1-6;  Luke  xiii,  10-17, 
etc.). 

(8.)  It  was  a  leading  aim  of  the  Redeemer  to  teach 
men  that  true  piety  consisted  not  in  forms,  but  in  sub- 
stance ;  not  in  outward  observances,  but  in  an  inward 
spirit ;  not  in  small  details,  but  in  great  rules  of  life. 
The  whole  system  of  Pharisaic  piety  led  to  exactly  op- 
posite conclusions.  Under  its  influence  "the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith,"  were 
undervalued  and  neglected  (Matt,  xxiii,  23 ;  Luke  xi, 
42) ,  the  idea  of  religion  as  that  which  should  have  ita 
seat  in  the  heart  disappeared  (Luke  xi,  38-41);  the  most 
sacred  obligations  were  evaded  (Mark  vii,  11) ;  vain  and 
trifling  questions  took  the  place  of  serious  inqniiy  into 
the  great  principles  of  duty  (Matt,  xix,  8,  etc.) ;  and  even 
the  most  solemn  truths  were  handled  as  mere  matters 
of  curious  speculation  or  means  to  entrap  an  adversary 
(Matt,  xxii,  36,  etc,  Luke  xvii,  20,  etc). 

(4.)  The  lowliness  of  piety  was,  according  to  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  an  inseparable  concomitant  of  its  re- 
tJity,  but  the  Pharisees  sought  mainly  to  attract  the 
attention  and  to  excite  the  admiration  of  men.  They 
gave  alms  in  the  most  ostentatious  manner ;  they  often 
prayed  standing  at  the  comers  of  the  streets;  they  dis- 
figured their  faces  when  they  fasted  (Matt,  vi,  2,  6,  16). 
To  draw  attention  to  their  religious  zeal  they  made 
broad  their  phylacteries  and  enlarged  the  borders  of 
their  garments  (Matt,  xxiii,  6).  Blind  to  the  true 
glory  of  ministering  to  others  rather  than  being  minis- 
tered to,  they  sought  their  glory  in  obtaining  the  chief 
seats  in  the  synagogues,  the  first  places  at  the  tables  to 
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which  they  were  invited,  greetings  of  honor  in  the  mar- 
kets, and  the  title  o(  Kabbi,  Rabbi  (Matt,  xxiii,  6 ;  Lulie 
xiv,  7).  Indeed,  the  whole  spirit  of  their  religion  wan 
summed  up,  not  in  confession  of  sin  and  humility,  but  in 
a  proud  self- righteousness  at  variance  with  any  true 
conception  of  man's  relation  either  to  God  or  his  fellow- 
creatures—"  God,  I  thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  other 
men  are,  extortioners,  unjust,  adulterers,  or  even  aa  this 
publican"  (Luke  xviii,  11), 

(5.)  It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  all  this,  that 
with  such  views  of  the  principles  and  spirit  of  religion 
its  practical  graces  should  be  overthrown,  and  it  was  so. 
Christ  inculcated  compassion  for  the  degraded,  helpful- 
ness to  the  friendless,  liberality  to  the  poor,  holiness  of 
heart,  universal  love,  a  mind  open  to  the  truth.  The 
Pharisees  regarded  the  degraded  classes  of  society  as 
classes  to  be  shunned,  not  to  be  won  over  lo  the  right 
(Luke  vii,  89;  xv,  2;  xviii,  11),  and  frowned  from 
them  such  aa  the  Redeemer  would  fain  have  gathered 
within  his  fold  (John  rii,  49).  Instead  of  having  com- 
passion on  the  friendless,  they  made  them  a  prey  (Matt. 
xxiii,  18).  With  all  their  pretences  to  piety,  they  were 
in  reality  avaricious,  sensual,  and  dissolute  (Matt,  xxiii, 
26;  John  viii,  7).  They  looked  with  contempt  upon 
every  nation  but  their  own  (Luke  x,  29).  Finally,  in- 
stead of  endeavoring  to  fuldl  the  great  end  of  the  dis- 
pensation whose  truths  they  professed  to  teach,  and 
thus  bringing  men  to  the  Hope  of  Israel,  they  devoted 
their  energies  to  making  converts  to  their  own  narrow 
views,  who,  with  all  the  zeal  of  proselytes,  were  more 
exclusive  and  more  bitterly  opposed  to  the  truth  than 
they  were  themselves  (Matt,  xxii,  Id). 

In  view  of  these  facts,  while  acknowledging  much 
that  was  just  and  commendable  in  their  doctrines  (Matt, 
xxiii,  2,  3),  we  are  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  that  gen- 
eral judgment  which  has  made  the  name  of  "  Pharisee" 
a  proverb  of  ecclesiastical  reproach — a  character  too 
often  reproduced  under  Christianity  itself. 

y.  Literature. — Besides  the  Mishna,  the  Talmud,  and 
the  Midrashim,  which  embody  the  sentimenu  of  the 
Pharisees,  we  refer  to  Brucker,  Hul.  Cril.  Pkiktophiee, 
ii,  744-769;  Milman,  Hat.  of  the  Jews,  ii,  71;  Ewald, 
GetchirMe  dra  Voltei  /frael,  iv,  416-419;  Biedermann, 
Pharisaer  und  Sadiucaer  (Zur.  1864) ;  Wellhausen,  Die 
PharisSer  und  die  Saddueaer  (Greifsw.  1874) ;  and  the 
Jahrhundert  des  HeiU,  p.  6,  etc,  of  GfrJirer,  who  has  in- 
sisted strongly  on  the  importance  of  the  Mishna,  and 
has  made  great  use  of  the  Talmud  generally.  Groas- 
mann  has  endeavored  to  present  a  harmony  of  the  Jew- 
ish-Alexandrine doctrines  with  those  of  the  Palestine 
Pharisees  in  his  work,  De  Pharit.  Jud.  A  lexcmd.  (HaL 
1846),  ii.  4;  but  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  Phari- 
sees of  Palestine  agreed  with  the  Jewish  philosophers 
of  Alexandria  in  their  principles,  when  the  latter  were 
adherents  of  Plato,  and  diligent  students  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod  (Grossmann,  De  Phitot.  Sudduc.  iii,  8).  See  also 
the  following  works  by  modem  learned  Jews:  Hcrz- 
fold,  Getchidtle  des  Volket  Itrael  (Nordhausen,  1857),  ii, 
268,  etc;  Jost,  Getckichte  des  Judenlkumt  und  teiner 
Secten  (Leipsic.  1867),  i,  197,  etc;  Grtttz,  Getchichte  der 
Jfidai  (2d  ed.  ibid.  1863),  iii,  72.  etc,  454,  etc;  and, 
above  all,  Geiger,  Vreehrifi  und  Uebertetznngen  der  Bi- 
bel  (Breslau,  1857),  p.  103,  etc.;  also  in  the  Zeirtehrift 
der  deutichen  ntorgmlSndischen  Getelbchnji  (Leipsic, 
1862),  xvi,  714,  etc.;  and  in  his  Judimhe  Zeit»chriji_fiir 
Wintemchafl  und  Leben  (Breslau,  1863),  ii,  11,  etc;  and 
reprinted  separately  (Breslau,  18i53).  See  Sects,  Jew- 
ish. 

Pharmacy,  a  name  applied  to  the  arts  of  the  magi- 
cian and  enchanter  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  Council  of  Ancvra  forbade  pharmacy, 
that  is,  the  magical  art  of  inventing  and  preparing 
medicaments  to  do  mischief;  and  appointed  live  years' 
penance  for  any  one  that  receives  a  magician  into  his 
house  for  that  purpose.  Basil's  canons  condemn  such 
arts  under  the  same  character  of  pharmacy  and  witch- 
crait,  and  assigns  thirty  years'  penance  to  them.    Ter- 


tullian  plainly  asserts  that  never  did  a  magician  or  co- 
chanter  escape  unpunished  in  the  Church.  Thoae  wbo 
practiced  the  magical  art  were  sometimes  termed  pkar- 
mad,  and  their  magical  potions  piomuiccB.  See  Gard- 
ner, Faitht  of  the  World,  ii,  654. 

Pha'roah  (Ezra  viii,  8).    See  Pabosh. 

Fhiur'piur  (Heh.  Parpar',  1B^B,«r{/?;  Sept,  ♦up- 
^ap  v.  r.  ^ap^pa,  'Apap^u ;  Vulg.  Pharpar),  one  of 
the  two  rivers  of  Damascus  mentioned  in  the  well- 
known  exclamation  of  Naaman,  "Are  not  Abana  and 
Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the  waters 
of  Israel?"  (2  Kings  v,  12).  The  name  does  not  occur 
elsewhere  in  Scripture,  nor  is  it  found  in  ancient  classic 
authors.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  merely  state  that  it  is  a 
river  of  Damascus  (Onomatt.  s.  v.  Farfar).  Pliny  says 
that  "Damascus  was  a  place  fertilized  by  the  river 
Chrysorrhoas,  which  is  drawn  off  into  its  meadows  and 
eagerly  imbibed"  (v,  16);  and  Strabo  says  of  this  river 
that  "  it  commences  from  the  city  and  territory  of  Da- 
masciu,  and  is  almost  entirely  drained  by  watercourses; 
for  it  supplies  with  water  a  laige  tract  of  country"  (xvi, 
755).  But  none  of  these  writers  speak  of  any  secoitd 
river.  Various  opinions  have  been  entertained  regard- 
ing the  Pharpar.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  states  that,  while 
the  Abana  runs  through  the  city,  the  Pharpar  runs  be-i 
tween  the  gardens  and  the  orchards  in  the  outskirto 
{Early  Trurels,  Buhn,  p.  90).  He  evidently  refers  to 
the  two  branches  of  the  same  river.  The  river  Barada 
takes  its  rise  in  the  upland  plain  of  Zebdany,  at  the 
base  of  the  loftiest  peak  of  Anti-Lebanon.  Its  principal 
source  is  a  fountain  called  Ain  Barada.  It  cuts  through 
the  central  chain  in  a  sublime  gorge,  and  flows  in  a 
deep  wild  glen  down  the  eastern  declivities  Its  vol- 
ume is  more  than  doubled  by  a  large  fountain  caUed 
Fljeh,  which  gushes  from  a  cave  in  the  side  of  the  glen. 
The  river  leaves  the  mountains  and  enters  the  great 
plain  of  Damascus  about  three  miles  west  of  the  city. 
The  main  stream  flows  though  the  city ;  but  no  fewer 
than  aeven  large  canals  are  taken  from  it  at  difliereni 
elevations  to  irrigate  the  surrounding  orchards  and  gar- 
dens. The  largest  of  these  is  called  Snhr  Taura,  "  the 
river  Taura,"  and  is  probably  that  which  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  identitied  with  the  Pharpar  {I.  c).  The  Arabic 
version  of  the  Bible  reads  Taura  for  Pharpar  in  2 
Kings  v,  12 ;  but  the  words  of  Naaman  manifestly  im- 
ply the  existence  of  two  distinct  rivers.  Some  faave 
supposed  that  because  the  Barada  has  two  gr«at  foun- 
tains, Naaman  alluded  to  these ;  and  Dr.  Wilson  would 
identify  the  Barada  with  the  Pharpar,  and  Ain  Fljeh 
with  the  Abana  (Lands  of  the  Lible,  ii,  871,  373);  but 
in  reply  we  say  that  Naaman  speaks  of  two  "rivers," 
and  not  "  fountains."     See  Abaka. 

A  short  distance  south  of  the  city  of  Damascus  flows 
the  river  .4iro;.  It  has  two  principid  sources — one  high 
up  on  the  eastern  side  of  Hermon,  just  beneath  the  cen- 
tral peak;  the  other  in  a  wild  glen  a  few  miles  south- 
ward, near  the  romantic  village  of  Beit  Janiu  The 
streams  unite  near  Sasa,  and  the  river  flows  eastward 
in  a  deep  rocky  channel,  and  falls  into  a  lake,  or  rather 
large  marsh,  called  Bahret  Hijineb,  about  four  miles 
south  of  the  lake  Into  which  the  Barada  falls.  Although 
the  Awaj  is  eight  miles  distant  from  the  city,  yet  it 
flows  across  the  whole  plain  of  Damascus;  and  large 
ancient  canals  drawn  from  it  irrigate  the  fields  and  gar- 
dens almost  np  to  the  walls,  'fhe  total  length  uf  the 
Awaj  is  nearly  forty  miles;  and  in  volume  it  is  about 
one  fourth  that  of  the  Barada.  The  Barada  and  Awaj 
are  the  only  rivers  of  any  importance  in  the  district  of 
Damascus;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  for- 
mer is  the  Abana,  and  the  latter  the  Pharpar.  The 
identity  of  the  Awaj  and  Pharpar  was  suggested  by 
Hunro  in  1883  {Summer  Ramble,  ii,  54),  and  confirmed 
by  Dr.  Robinson  (BHAiolhrca  Sacra.  May,  1849,  p.  871) ; 
but  its  sources,  course,  and  the  lake  into  which  it  falls, 
were  first  explored  by  Dr.  Porter  in  the  year  1852  {Und. 
Jan.  1854,  and  April,  1854,  p.  329).    He  then  beard,  for 
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tbe  Int  time,  the  name  Sarbar  applied  to  a  glen  on 
tke  eaM  ade  uf  Uennon,  which  sends  a  small  tributary 
14  the  Awaj;  and  it  seems  highly  probable  that  we 
have  in  this  name  a  relic  uf  the  ancient  Pbarpar.  The 
Arabic  mar  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew 
(KC  Fire  Years  in  Oamascu;  i,  299 ;  Biblioth.  Sac.  I.  c. 
f.  M).  Tbe  mountain  region  round  the  sources  of  tbe 
rinr  was  occupied  in  a  remote  age  by  the  warlike  Ma- 
Kbathites  (1  Chron.  xix,  6,  7 ;  Josh,  xii,  S).  Subse- 
qiKotly  it  formed  part  of  the  tetrarchy  of  Abilene  (Luke 
ill,  1;  Jusephus,  Ant,  xix,  6,  1).  Farther  down,  the 
rim  Pharpar  divided  the  territory  of  Damascus  from 
liocea  (q.  y.).  Tbe  whole  district  through  which  the 
river  flows  is  now  called  Wadr  el-Ajam,  "  the  valley  of 
the  Posianii;''  the  scenery  is  bare  and  mountainous,  but 
aorae  parts  of  it  are  extremely  fertile,  and  it  contains 
upwards  <rf'  fifty  villages,  with  a  population  of  18,000 
mils  (tte  Jour,  of  Sac  Lit.  186S ;  Kilter,  PaU  und  Sfr. 
iv,  132  sq.). — Kitto.     See  Dauascits. 

The  tradition  of  the  Jews  of  Damascus,  as  reported 
by  Schwarz  (^Ptilat.  p.  54,  also  p.  20,  27),  is  curiously 
subreisive  of  oar  ordinary  ideas  regarding  these  streams. 
They  call  the  river  FijeA  (thai  is,  the  Banda)  tbe  Phar- 
par, and  give  the  name  Amana  or  Karmion  (an  old  Tal- 
mudic  name)  to  a  stream  which  Schwaiz  describes  as 
ranning  from  a  fountain  called  et-Barady,  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Beth  Djana  (Beit  Jenn),  in  a  north-east  di- 
rection, to  Damascus  (see  also  the  reference  to  the  Nu- 
l«>n  geographer  by  Uesenius,  Thaaur,  p.  1132  a). — 
Smith. 

PhaiT,  Walter  Sjhlkt,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
«u  bora  in  Cabarras  County,  N.  C,  April  28, 1790.  He 
«n  educated  at  Hampden  Sidney  College,  Prince  Ed- 
waidCo.,  Ya.;  studied  theology  under  the  care  of  Hoses 
Hoge,  D.D.;  was  licensed  by  Hanover  Presbytery,  and 
Mdained  by  Concord  Presbytery  Nov.  18,  1820.  His 
fist  charge  was  Waxhaw  Church,  S.  C,  and  be  subse- 
qnently  preached  fur  I^oapect,  Kama,  and  Mallard  Creek 
chiBches,  in  North  Carolina,  all  within  the  bounds  of 
Concord  Presbytery.  He  died  Dec  27,  1866.  Mr. 
Phair  was  a  sound  theologian,  a  plain  and  successful 
pnacher  and  pastor,  much  beloved  and  confided  in  by 
sO  who  knew  him.  See  Wilson,  Prab.  Hist.  A  Imanac, 
l«7,p.4oO.     (J.  US.) 

Phar'zlte  (Heb.  with  the  art.  hap-Parlsi',  ''Xngil ; 
Sept.  o  ^ptiri  V.  1. 4apf  c),  the  patronymic  of  a  family 
•mong  the  Hebrews  (Numb,  xxvi,  20),  tbe  descendants 
rf  Pharez  (q.  v.). 

FbaaSiSUs  ^*aaati\i(,  Joeephus,  *ami\lc,  Ptole- 
my, v,  16,  7;  PhtueUf,  Pliny,  xiii,  4,  19;  xxi,  5,  11),  a 
dly  in  tbe  plain  of  the  Jordan,  built  by  Herod  the  Great 
is  honor  of  his  brother  Phasai^lus  (Josephos,  Ant.  xvi,  5, 
i;  xvii,  8, 1 ;  xviii,  3,  2 ;  War,  ii,  9, 1).  It  is  now  Tell 
Fttail,  a  small  hill  with  ruins  at  its  base.  The  site  is 
iahabited  by  a  few  people  who  cultivate  their  gardens. 
These  are  irrigated  by  a  brook,  the  fountain  of  which 
u  SD  hour  more  to  the  west,  hidden  as  it  were  under  the 
hifih  cUfis  below  Daumeh,  and  under  the  shade  of  a  dense 
jnigle  (see  Robinson,  Researcha,  ii,  803).  firocardus 
"id  Mar.  Samedo  {Seer.  FiStl.  Ci-uc  HI,  xiv,  8)  identify 
ihii  little  stream,  now  called  Ain  Fusail,  with  the  brook 
Chaith  (see  Reland,  Piilast.  p.  933;  Bachiene,  Heil. 
Oagr.  I,  i,  126-130).— Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  839. 

Pbaae'ah  [some  Pha'wah]  (Neh.  vii,  51).    See 

PjUEAH. 

Pliaaelis  (^amiKit),  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Asia 

Ifiaor,  on  the  confines  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  and 

naeqiKatly  ascribed  by  the  ancient  writers  sometimes 

'     1°  one  and  sometimes  to  tbe  other.    It  was  one  of  the 

I     vim  to  which  the  Romans  wrote  commanding  all 

I      Jewish  exiles  who  had  taken  refuj»e  there  to  be  given 

'      1^  to  Simon  the  high -priest  (1  Mace  xv,  23).     Its 

ooaierte  was  considerable  in  the  6th  century  B.C.,  for 

1      ■  the  reipi  of  Airwsis  it  was  one  of  a  number  of  Greek 

}      »«n  which  carried  on  trade  somewhat  in  the  manner 


of  the  Hanseatic  confederacy  in  the  Middle  Ages.  They 
had  a  common  temple,  the  Hellenium,  at  Naucratis,  in 
Egypt,  and  nominated  w^oirrarat  for  the  reguUtion  of 
commercial  questions  and  the  decision  of  disputes  arising 
out  of  contracts,  like  tbe  preud'hommet  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  who  presided  over  the  courts  o( piepoudre  (^piedt 
poudria,  pedlers)  at  the  different  staples.  In  later  times 
Phaselis  was  distinguished  as  a  resort  of  the  Pamphy  liaii 
and  Cilician  pirates.  Its  port  was  a  convenient  one  to 
make,  for  the  lofty  mountain  of  Solyma  (now  Takhtalu), 
which  backed  it  at  a  distance  of  only  five  miles,  is  nearly 
eight  thousand  feet  in  height,  and  constitutes  an  admi- 
rable landmark  for  a  great  distance.  Phaselis  itself 
stood  on  a  rock  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  feet  elevation 
above  the  sea,  and  was  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  low 
isthmus,  in  the  middle  at  which  was  a  lake,  now  a  pes- 
tiferous marsh.  On  the  eastern  side  of  this  were  a  close<l 
port  and  a  roadstead,  and  on  the  western  a  larger  artifi- 
cial harbor,  formed  by  a  mole  run  out  into  the  sea.  The 
remains  of  this  may  still  be  traced  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent below  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  masonry  of 
the  pier  which  protected  the  small  eastern  port  is  nearly 
perfect.  In  this  sheltered  position  the  pirates  could  lie 
safely  while  they  sold  their  booty,  and  also  refit,  the 
whole  region  having  been  anciently  so  thickly  covered 
with  wood  as  to  give  the  name  of  Pilguta  to  the  town. 
For  a  time  the  Phaselites  confined  their  relations  with 
the  Pamphylians  to  the  purposes  just  mentioned;  but 
they  subsequently  joined  the  piratical  league,  and  suf- 
fered in  consequence  the  loss  of  their  independence  and 
their  town  lands  in  tbe  war  which  was  waged  by  the 
Roman  consul  Publius  Servilius  Isauricus  in  the  years 
B.C.  77-73.  But  at  the  outset  the  Romans  had  to  a 
great  extent  fostered  the  pirates,  by  the  demand  which 
sprang  up  for  domestic  slaves  upon  the  change  of  man- 
ners brought  about  by  the  spoliaiion  of  Carthage  anil 
Corinth.  It  is  said  that  at  this  time  many  thousand 
slaves  were  passed  through  Delos — which  was  the  mart 
between  Asia  and  Europe — in  a  single  day;  and  the 
proverb  grew  up  there,  'E/tKopi,  irarnirXfvaov-  i^tkoi- 
■navra  Trinparat.  But  when  the  Cilicians  had  acquired 
such  power  and  audacity  as  to  sweep  the  seas  as  far  as 
the  Italian  coast,  and  interrupt  the  supplies  of  com,  it 
became  time  to  interfere,  and  the  expedition  of  Servilius 
commenced  the  work  which  was  afterwards  completed 
by  Pompey  the  Great  (see  Smith,  Did.  of  Clam.  Geog. 

8.  v.). 

It  is  in  tbe  interval  between  the  growth  of  the  Cili- 
cian piracy  and  the  Servilian  expedition  that  the  inci- 
dents related  in  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  occurred. 
After  naming  Ptolemy,  Demetrius  (king  of  Syria),  At- 
tains (king  uf  Pergamus),  Ariarathes  (of  Pontus),  and 
Arsacea  (of  Parthia)  as  recipients  of  these  missives,  the 
author  adds  that  the  consul  also  wrote :  ei'c  iraoaQ  rat 
Xi!>P«t  *<"  £u^i^a/iy  (Grotius  cenjectures  Kafi^aKif, 
and  one  MS.  has  yiiaavioay)  xai  £ffnpridrai|,'  rnri  ti'v 
AqXof  Kai  tit  MivSov  leai  (if  Sucvuva  cat  (I'c  riji'  Kn- 
piav  Kal  ti't  Sa/iov  icni  il(  rfiv  naft^vXiav  Ktii  n'f  ri]  v 
AvKiav  Ktti  (I'c  'AXiKnpvaatov,  icai  (I'c  'Pu^ov  irrii  tlij 
iaai)\ila  cni  fi'c  Ku  Kai  (I'f  Si'^qv  Kci'i  il(  'Apaiov  Kni 
tig  ripTvvnv  Kai  KvlSov,  Kai  Kinrpov  Kai  Kt>p^ii;r 
(1  Mace.  XV,  23).  It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  places 
named,  with  the  exception  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  lie  on 
the  highway  of  marine  traffic  between  Syria  and  Italy. 
The  Jewish  slaves,  whether  kidnapped  by  their  own 
countrymen  (Exod.  xxi,  16),  or  obtained  by  raids  (2 
Kings  V,  2),  appear  in  early  times  to  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor  by  this  route 
(see  Ezek.  xxvii,  13 ;  Joel  iii,  6). 

The  existence  of  the  mountain  Solyma,  and  a  town 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Phaselis,  renders  it  probable  that  the  descendants  of 
some  of  these  Israelites  formed  a  population  of  some 
importance  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (Herod,  ii,  178 ;  Strah. 
xiv,  c.  8;  Livy,  xxxvii,  28;  Mela,  i,  14;  see  Beaufort, 
Karamania,  p.  53-56). — Smith. 

Fbas'lron  (^aoipiir;  Vulg.  Phateron  v.  r.  Pan- 
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ron),  the  name  of  the  head  of  an  Arab  tribe, "  the  chil- 
dren of  Phaairon"  (1  Mace  is,  66).  defeated  by  Jona- 
than, but  of  whom  nothing  mote  ia  known. — Smith. 

Phas'aaron  (^aaaapiv,  y.  r.  taaaovpot  and  ^aa- 
iropoc;  Vulg.  Pkamrmt),  a  Unseized  fonn  (1  Esdr.  v, 
25)  of  the  Heb.  name  Pashck  (q.  v.). 

Fhe'bd.    See  Pbcbbe. 

Fbelan,  William,  D.D.,  a  somewhat  noted  Irish 
divine  of  the  Protestant  establiiibment,  was  born  at 
CInnmel  in  1789,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  where  he  was  admitted  sizar  in  1806.  In  1814 
he  was  made  second  master  of  the  endowed  school  of 
Uerry ;  in  1817  he  was  elected  fellow  of  bis  college,  and 
in  1819  Douellan  lecturer.  In  1824  he  became  rector 
of  Killy  man,  Armagh,  and  in  1825  of  Ardtrea.  He  died 
in  1830.  His  Remaiia  were  published,  with  a  biograph- 
ical memoir,  by  the  bishop  of  Limerick  (2d  ed.  Lond. 
1832,  2  vols.  8vo).    See  Darling,  Cydop.  BiMiogr.  s.  r. 

Phelet.     See  Bsth-phelet. 

Phelipeauz,  Jeas,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Angiers  in  the  17th  century.  He  studied  in  Paris, 
and  there  took  his  degrees  in  theology  even  to  the  doc- 
torship.  Bossuet,  having  heard  him  dispute  in  the  Sor- 
bonne,  formed  so  favorable  an  opinion  of  him  that  he 
pUced  him  in  the  position  of  preceptor  to  his  nephew, 
the  abbe  Bossuet,  the  future  bishop  of  Troyes.  Both 
were  in  Rome  in  1697,  when  the  affair  of  Quietism  was 
agitated ;  they  followed  it  with  singular  ardor,  and  with 
a  kind  of  passion  the  expression  of  which  Bossuet  was 
more  than  once  obliged  to  moderate.  Phelipeaux  wrote, 
June  24, 1698,  "No  better  and  more  persuasive  piece  of 
news  can  be  sent  us  than  that  of  the  disgrace  of  the  rel- 
atives and  friends  of  M.  de  Cambray."  His  pupil  showed 
no  less  animosity.  "  He  is  a  wild  beast,"  said  he,  Nov. 
25,  in  speaking  of  Fenelon — "heisawUd  beast.that  must 
be  pursued  until  he  is  overthiown  and  unable  to  do  any 
harm."  Phelipeaux,  entirely  occupied  with  this  affair, 
wrote  numerous  memoirs,  and  besieged  the  court  of 
Itome  with  solicitations,  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  a 
secret  correspondence  with  >1.  de  Noaillcs,  archbishop 
of  Paris.  On  hLs  return  to  France  (1699)  he  became 
canon,  official,  and  grand-vicar  of  Meaux.  He  died  at 
Meaux  July  3,  1708.  After  his  death  was  published 
the  Rtlation  de  torigbie  du  progrii  et  de  la  condamna- 
tion  du  QuMtimte  ripcmdu  en  Franct,  avec  plutieuri  an- 
tcdotes  curieutei  (8.L  1732-1733,  2  pL  12mo).  All  that 
is  said  in  it  against  the  manners  of  Madame  Guyon  is 
corroborated  by  no  proof,  and  was  refuted  in  1738  by  the 
abbe  of  La  Bletterie.  As  for  Fdnelon,  one  cannot  doubt 
that  the  design  of  the  author  was  to  injure  his  reputa- 
tion ;  "  his  work,"  says  De  Bausset,  "  reveals  the  most 
marked  partiality  and  the  most  odious  rage."  Besides, 
it  .was  suppressed  by  a  decree  of  the  council.  See 
Moreri,  Grand  Did.  Hitt. ;  De  Bausset,  Hist,  de  Fine- 
Ion  ;  Barbier,  Diet,  det  A  nongmes,  2d  edit.,  No.  16,089. — 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  xxxix,  821. 

Pbelonlum  (^cXiSviov),  a  doak,  which  in  the 
Greek  Church  corresponds  to  the  chamhU  in  the  Latin 
Church.  This  ecclesiastical  vestment  is  worn  by  the 
priests,  and  that  worn  by  the  patriarch  is  embellished 
with  triangles  and  crosses,  Thi^  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  sort  of  garment  which  Paul  left  at  Troaa,  and 
his  anxiety  for  its  restoration  is  to  be  attributed,  we  are 
told,  to  its  sanctity  as  an  ecclesiastical  robe.  See  Gard- 
ner, Faith)  of  the  World,  ii,  654. 

Phelps,  Elizabeth  Stuart,  an  American  lady, 
noted  as  the  author  of  a  number  of  moral  and  religious 
story-books,  was  bom  at  Andovcr,  Mass.,  in  1815.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Moses  Stuart,  the  celebrated 
professor  of  O.-T.  exegesis  at  the  Andover  divinity 
school,  and  wife  of  Dr.  Austen  Phelps.  She  died  at 
Boston  Nov.  80, 1852.  We  have  not  space  here  for  a 
list  of  her  writings,  but  those  interested  will  find  it  in 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v. 

Phelps,  Joseph  T.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 


Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Anne  Arandel  County, 
Md.,  Sept.  21, 1818;  was  converted  at  sixteen,  and  in 
1840  became  a  member  of  the  Baltimore  Confereoce, 
and  for  eighteen  years  travelled  in  Mary  land,  Virginia, 
and  Pennsylvania.  His  last  appointment  in  the  Balti- 
more Conference  wa?  Harper's  Feny.  In  1858  be  took 
a  supernumerary  relation,  and  moved  to  Ohio,  At  the 
ensuing  Conference  he  was,  at  bis  own  request,  located. 
In  1860-61  he  was  employed  by  the  presiding  elder  on 
Clarksfield  Circuit,  and  in  1863  he  was  admitted  into 
the  North  Ohio  Conference,  and  travelled  the  fuUowinfi 
circuits:  Sullivan,  one  year ;  Republic,  two  years;  Per- 
kins, two  years ;  and  Centerton,  one  year.  His  last  ap- 
pointment was  Republic.  "  He  was  a  man  of  general 
intelligence,  of  goodly  presence,  and  unassuming  man- 
ners. He  was  a  very  good  and  acceptable  preacher,  a 
true  Christian  gentleman,  and  success  attended  his  min- 
isterial Ubors."  He  died  near  Republic,  Seneca  County, 
Ohio,  April  23, 1870.  See  General  itimUt  of  the  A  m. 
Conferencet. 

Phelps,  Servis  W.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  1846.  After  completing 
his  studies  at  Lowville  Academy,  where  he  was  cnn- 
verted,  he  joined  the  New  York  Conference  in  18C8.  He 
was  first  appointed  to  New  Bremen,  and  then  to  Bames'a 
Comers,  where,  under  bis  ministrations,  more  than  fifty 
persons  were  added  to  the  Church.  His  health  suddenly 
failed  him,  and  at  the  Conference  of  1870  he  was  com- 
pelled to  take  a  supemumerarj'  relation.  He  died  in 
Martinsburgh,  N.  Y,  Feb.  28, 1871.  Phelps  was  natu- 
rally kind  and  benevolent,  and  possessed  many  excel- 
lent qualities  as  a  minister.  He  had  high  opinions  of 
the  ministerial  ofiice,  and  aimed  to  exemplify  them  in 
his  entire  life  and  influence.  See  Minutes  of  Ike  Am, 
Conferencts. 

Phelps,  Thomas,  •  Wes1e}-an  preacher  and  mis- 
sionary, was  bom  at  Rudford,  Gloucestershire,  England, 
in  1817.  He  was  of  humble  parenuge,  and  did  not  en- 
joy more  than  the  usual  advantages  of  a  common-school 
education.  In  1849  he  was  selected  as  a  laborer  in  the 
Jamaica  mission.  He  promptly  accepted  the  work,  and 
though  more  or  less  disabled  by  severe  attacks  of  Irop- 
ical  fever,  he  yet  continued  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties.  He  died  peacefully  at  Port  Morant,  Ang.  13, 
1862.  "  Phelps's  amiable  disposition,  and  his  habits  of 
industry  and  punctuality,  secured  for  him  the  lore  and 
esteem  of  the  brethren  with  whom  he  was  associ<t«l, 
and  his  brief  ministry  was  not  without  fruit  His  pulpit 
labors  were  acceptable;  and  his  diligent  attention  to 
other  pastoral  duties  obtained  for  him  the  love  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  was  stationed."  See  Wedrym 
Magazine  (Sept.  1853),  p.  869. 

PhelypeatuE,  Georges-Louis,  a  French  prelate, 
was  bom  in  1729  in  the  chateau  d'Herbaut,  diocese  of 
Orleans.  He  entered  holy  orders,  became  commenda- 
tory abb^  of  the  royal  abbey  of  Thonroncl,  and  was  ap- 
pointed in  1757  arebbishop  of  Bourges,  and  in  I'lO 
chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  distin- 
guished himself  as  much  by  the  activity  of  his  pastoral 
zeal  as  by  his  inexhaustible  beneficence.  He  founded 
several  colleges  in  the  principal  cities  of  his  diocese,  in- 
stituted bureaus  of  charity,  and  succeeded  in  consider- 
ably diminishing  mendicity.  See  Blin  de  Sainmore, 
Eloge  Hist,  de  G.-L,  Phelgpenux  (1778,  Svo);  FauchM, 
Oraison  Funibre  de  G.-L.  Phelgpeaux. — Hoefer,  A'oiir. 
Sing,  Generate,  xxxix,  824. 

Pheni'cd  [some/'Ae'mce];  a.  (Actoxxvii,  12).  S« 
Ph<£nix.    6.  (Acts  xi,  19 ;  xv,  8).    See  PatxNiciA. 

Phenl'cia.    See  Ph<ei)icia. 

Phenolion.    See  Phxkouvm. 

Phenomenon.    See  Phanomekoh. 

Fherec^dea  (^iptievitK),  an  ancient  Gieck  phi- 
losopher, was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Syroe,  one  of  the 
C>-clades,  and  flourished  in  the  6th  century  KC  He 
is  said  by  Diogenes  Laertius  to  have  been  a  rival  of 
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Tliales,  tnd  to  hare  learned  his  wisdom  from  the  sacred  I 
hnki  of  the  Phtpiiiciaiis,  or  from  the  Egyptians  and  | 
OtiMaans.  He  is  also  reputed  to  have  been  a  disciple 
ofPiuacus,  and  to  have  taught  Pythagoras.  He  wrote 
a  cnmoguny  in  a  kind  of  prose  much  resembling  poe- 
D7,  oader  the  title  'Birra/ivxov,  the  meaning  of  which 
13  itmbtful.  In  a  manner  rather  poetic  than  philosophic, 
be  eadeaToied  in  this  work  to  show  the  origin  of  all 
tMngs  6offl  three  eternal  principles:  Time,  or  Knmot; 
EaA,  as  the  formless  and  passive  mass ;  and  -/Ether, 
a  lot,  as  the  formative  principle.  He  taught  the 
liocDijie  of  the  existence  of  the  human  soul  alter  death ; 
but  it  is  uncertain  whether  be  held  the  doctrine  of  the 
tnuumigiation  of  souls,  afterwards  promulgated  by  his 
diadplc  Pythagoras.  Of  his  work  only  ftagments  ate 
cxunt,  which  hare  been  collected  and  elucidated  by 
Swttt  (Gens  1''98;  2d  ed.  Leips.  1824).— Chambers. 
See  Smith,  Ditt.  of  Gr.  and  Bom.  Biog.  and  MylhoL 
9. v.;  Butler,  Bitt.  of  Am.  PhiL  voL  ii;  Cudworth, /«- 
IdLSfttem  of  At  Umrerte  (see  ludex  in  vol  iii). 

Pher'eaite  (1  Eadr.  viii,  69)  or  Pher'ezite  (Ju- 
dith T,  19;  2  Esdr.  i,  21),  different  modes  of  rendering 
(4t^^a^0£)  the  name  Perizite  (q.  v.). 

Pbi21a  (4iaAi|),  Lake,  a  small  body  of  water  de- 
KtiM  by  Josephua,  and  believed  by  him  to  supply  the 
fodiitain  at  Banias  (  \f^ar,  iii,  10,  7).  It  is  the  present 
Sirta  er-Rdm,  east  of  Banias;  first  examined  by  Irby 
iiid  Hangles  (1818,  TraveU,  p.  287);  identiSed  by 
Thonuon  {BiUioth.  Sacra,  iii,  189-192).  See  also  Kit- 
ler,  Enlkiade,  xv,  154  sq.,  174  sq.;  Wilson,  Lamb  of  the 
fiiUe,ii,  180;  Lynch.  OfficicU  Report,  p.  110;  Robinson, 
Cottr  BihL  Re*,  p.  399.— Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  340. 

FhibioiiitSB  is  a  local  name  of  the  Gnostics  (q.  v.), 
ind  is  probably  a  cormption  of  Phrebiomtm,  which  was 
•ci(iiiied  from  Valentinus,  the  founder  of  the  sect,  who 
«n  a  native  of  Phrebonitis,  on  the  coast  of  Egypt  (see 
E|ii|diaDias,  Hare*,  xxvi,  3 ;  xxxi,  2). 

PU'ohol  (Heb.  PUcol',  bb'iB,  of  doubtful  meaning 
[see  below];  Sept.  4i)^wX  v.  r.  4ia;oX;  Josephus  4iin»- 
Ut),  the  proper,  or,  more  probably,  the  titular  name  of 
the  commander  of  the  troops  of  Abimelech,  the  Philis- 
tioe  ting  of  Gerar  in  the  patriarchal  period.  See  Abim- 
vjtcn.  If  the  Abimelech  of  the  time  of  Isaac  was 
ilie  ton  of  the  Abimelech  of  the  time  of  Abraham,  we 
may  cooclude  that  the  Phichol  who  attended  on  the 
Komd  Abimelech  (Gen.  xxi,  22)  was  the  successor  of 
the  ooe  who  was  present  with  the  first  at  the  interview 
with  Abraham  (Gen.  xxri,  26).  Josephus  mentions 
bim  CD  the  second  occasion  only.  On  the  other  hand 
tbe  Sept.  introduces  Ahuzzath,  Abimelech's  other  com- 
pmon,  on  the  first  also.  By  Gesenim  the  name  is 
mated  as  Hebrew,  and  as  meaning  the  "  mouth  of  all." 
Br  Font  (BA.  Lex.  a.  ▼.)  it  is  derived  from  a  root  VsB, 
(0  Je  ttroHj.  But  Hitzig  (Philittder,  §  57)  refers  it  to 
■be  Sanscrit  piuhula,  a  tamaritk,  pointing  out  that 
Abraham  bad  planted  a  tamarisk  in  Beersheba,  and 
cnsparing  the  name  with  Elah,  Berosns,  Tappuach, 
<oil  other  names  of  persons  and  places  signifying  differ- 
ut  bads  of  trees ;  and  with  the  name  4iyaAof ,  a  vil- 
l«ge  of  Palestine  (Joaephns,  A  tit.  xii,  4, 2),  and  *iya\la 
in  Greece.  Stark  (Gaza,  etc  p.  96)  more  cautiously 
tmdi  aoeh  speculations.  The  natural  conclusion  from 
tbeae  mete  conjectures  is  that  Phichol  is  a  Philistine 
uhh,  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  which  are  lost  to 
01— Smith. 

PhUadel'phia  [strictly  PhOaMphi'al  (fitXatiX- 
^la,  brotkerlg  love),  one  of  the  seven  cities  of  Asia  Mi- 
Kor  to  which  the  admonitions  in  the  Apocalypse  were 
•*in«»ed  (Bev.  i,  11;  ii,  7).  The  town  stood  about 
twenty-five  miles  8oiith-«ast  from  Sardis,  in  N.  lat.  82° 
^',  £.  long.  28°  30',  in  the  plain  of  Hermus,  about 
"idway  between  the  river  of  that  name  and  the  termi- 
"•ti™  of  Mount  Tmolos.  It  was  the  second  in  Lydia 
TWony,  V,  2;  Pliny,  Bitt.  Nat.  v,  80),  and  was  built 
^  king  Attains  Philadelphus,  from  whom  it  took  its 


luune.  In  B.C  183  the  place  passed,  with  the  dominion 
in  which  it  lay,  to  the  Romans.  The  soil  was  ex- 
tremely favorable  to  the  growth  of  vines,  celebrated  by 
Virgil  {Georg.  ii,  98)  for  the  soundness  of  the  wine  they 
produced;  and  in  all  probability  Philadelphia  was  built 
by  Attains  as  a  mart  for  the  great  wine-producing  re- 
gion, extending  for  500  stadia  in  length  by  400  in 
breadth.  Its  coins  have  on  them  the  head  of  Bacchus 
or  a  female  Bacchant.  Strabo  compares  the  soil  with 
that  in  the  neighborhood  of  Catana,  in  Sicily ;  and  mod- 
em travellers  describe  the  appeanuce  of  the  country  as 
resembling  a  billowy  sea  of  disintegrated  lava,  with  here 
and  there  vast  trap-dikes  protruding.  The  original 
population  of  Philadelphia  seems  to  have  been  Macedo- 
nian, and  the  national  character  to  have  been  retained 
even  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  There  was,  however,  as  ap- 
pears from  Kev.  iii,  9,  a  synagogue  of  Hellenizing  Jews 
there,  as  well  as  a  Christian  Church — a  circumstance  to 
be  expected  when  we  recollect  that  Aiitiochus  the  Great 
introduced  into  Phrygia  2000  families  of  Jews,  remov- 
ing them  from  Babylon  and  Mesopotamia,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  counteracting  the  seditious  temper  of  the  Phryg- 
ians ;  and  that  he  gave  them  lands  and  provisions,  and 
exempted  them  from  taxes  (Josephus,  AnL  xii,  3,  4). 
The  locality  continued  to  be  subject  to  constant  earth- 
quakes, which  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (xiii,  628)  rendered 
even  the  town-walls  of  Philadelphia  unsafe ;  but  its  in- 
habitants held  pertinaciously  to  the  spot,  perhaps  from 
the  profit  which  naturally  accrued  to  them  from  their 
city  being  the  staple  of  the  great  wine-district.  But 
the  expense  of  reparation  was  constant,  and  hence  per- 
haps the  poverty  of  the  members  of  the  Christian 
Church  {olSa  .  .  .  Sn  fuxpav  t'xeit  Ivvaiiiv,  Rev.  iii, 
8),  who  no  doubt  were  a  portion  of  the  urban  popula- 
tion, and  heavily  taxed  for  public  purposes,  as  well  as 
subject  to  private  loss  by  the  destruction  of  their  own 
property.  Philadelphia  was  not  of  sufficient  importance 
in  the  Roman  times  to  have  law-courts  of  its  own,  but 
belonged  to  a  jurisdiction  of  which  Sardis  was  the  cen- 
tre. It  continued  to  be  a  place  of  importance  and  of 
strength  down  to  the  Byzantine  age ;  and  of  all  the 
towns  in  Asia  Minor  it  withstood  the  Turks  the  longest 
It  was  taken  by  Bajazet  t  in  A.D.  1392.  Furious  at  the 
resistance  which  he  had  met  with,  Bajazet  put  to  death 
the  defenders  of  the  city,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
besides  (see  G.  Pachym.  p.  290 ;  Mich.  Due.  p.  70 ;  Chal- 
cond.  p.  33). 

Philadelphia  still  exists  as  a  Turkish  town,  under 
the  name  of  A  ttah-thehr,  "  city  of  God,"  i.  e.  High- 
town.  The  region  around  is  highly  volcanic,  and,  geo- 
logically speaking,  belongs  to  the  district  of  Phr}-gia 
Catacecanmene,  on  the  western  edge  of  which  it  lies. 
The  situation  of  Philadelphia  is  highl}'  picturesque,  es- 
pecially when  viewed  from  the  north-east,  for  it  is  prin- 
cipally built  on  four  or  five  hills,  extremely  regular  in 
figure,  and  having  the  appearance  of  truncated  pyra- 
mids. At  the  back  of  these,  which  are  all  of  nearly  the 
same  height,  rise,  the  lofty  ridges  of  Tmolus;  and 
though  the  country  around  is  barren  and  desolate,  the 
city  itself  is  wanting  neither  in  wood  nor  verdure.  The 
climate  of  Philadelphia  is  pleasant  and  healthy.  It  is 
elevated  952  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  open 
to  the  salutary  breezes  from  the  Catacecaumene — a 
wild  desert  tract  of  highly  volcanic  country  extending 
as  far  to  the  east  as  Peltse.  This  district  is  even  yet  fa- 
mous for- the  growth  of  the  vine,  which  delights  in  a 
light  sandy  soil ;  and,  though  incapable  of  extensive 
cultivation,  has  a  few  fertile  oases.  Close  to  Philadel- 
phia the  soil  is  rich,  and  fruits  as  well  as  com  are  abun- 
dant. The  Cogamos  abounds  in  fresh -water  turtle, 
which  are  considered  delicacies,  and  highly  prized  ac- 
cordingly. The  revenues  of  the  city  depend  on  its 
com,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  The  cotton  grows  in  small 
pods  about  the  size  of  a  medlar,  and  not  unlike  it  in 
form.  The  town  itself,  although  spacious,  is  miserably 
built  and  kept,  the  dwellings  being  remarkably  mean, 
and  the  streets  exceedingly  filthy.    Across  the  summits 
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of  the  hill  behind  the  town  and  the  »miiU  valleys  be- 
tween them  runs  the  town-wall,  strengthened  by  circu- 
lar and  square  towers,  and  forming  also  an  extensive 
and  long  quadrangle  in  the  plain  below.  The  ancient 
walls  arc  partly  standing  and  partly  in  ruins;  but  it  is 
easy  to  trace  the  circuit  which  they  once  enclosed,  and 
within  which  are  to  be  found  innumerable  fragments  of 
pillars  and  other  remains  of  antiquity.  The  missiona- 
ries Fisk  and  Parsons,  in  1822,  were  informed  by  the 
Greek  bishop  that  the  town  contained  3000  houses,  of 
which  he  assigned  250  to  the  Greeks,  and  the  rest  to 
the  Turks.  On  the  same  authority  it  is  stated  that 
there  are  five  churches  in  the  town,  besides  twenty 
others  which  were  too  old  or  too  small  for  use.  Six 
minarets,  indicating  as  many  mosques,  are  seen  in  the 
town ;  and  one  of  these  mosques  is  believed  by  the  na- 
tive Christians  to  have  been  the  church  in  which  as- 
sembled the  primitive  Christians  addressed  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse. There  are  few  ruins;  but  in  one  part  there  are 
still  found  four  strong  marble  pillars,  which  supported 
the  dome  of  a  church.  The  dome  itself  has  fallen  down, 
but  its  remains  may  be  obsen-ed,  and  it  is  seen  that  the 
arch  was  of  brick.  On  the  sides  of  the  pillars  are  in- 
scriptions, and  some  architectural  ornaments  in  the  form 
of  tlie  figures  of  saints.  One  solitary  pillar  of  high  an- 
tiquity has  often  been  noticed  as  reminding  beholders 
of  the  remarkable  words  in  the  Apocalyptic  message  to 
the  Philadelphia  Church ;  "  Him  that  overcometh  will 
I  make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  (iod;  and  he  shall 
go  no  more  out"  (Kev.  iii,  12).  It  is  believed  that  the 
Christian  inhabitanu  of  Philadelphia  are  on  the  in- 
crease. The  city  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  bishop,  and  the 
last  incumbent  of  the  see  did  much  to  spread  among  his 
clerg}-  a  desire  for  theological  learning ;  but  education 
is  in  a  very  low  state,  and  ftlr.  Arundell  states  that  the 
chihiren  had  been  allowed  to  tear  up  some  ancient  cop- 
ies of  the  Gospels.  See  Smith,  Stpt,  Kcdetiarum  A  sia, 
p.  188;  Anmdell,  Sevm  Churehf;  Richter,  Wahlfahr- 
ten,  p.  513;  Schubert,  Morgenland,  i,  353-357;  Mu- 
tUmary  HeraU,  1821,  p.  258;  1839,  p.  210-212;  Chand- 
ler, Travels,  p.  810. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  Philadelphia  oc- 
cupied the  site  of  another  town  named  Callatebus,  of 
which  Herodotus  speaks,  in  his  account  of  Xerxes's 
march,  as  famous  for  the  production  of  a  sugar  from  the 
holcut  torghum  and  sweetwort  {Iv  ry  avipi(  tiiiuoip- 
yoi  /(iXi  ix  iwpinic  n  tat  rvpov  TroicSoi,  vii,  31).  But 
by  the  way  in  which  he  mentions  Callatebus  (of  which 
the  name  is  only  known  from  him)  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  not  far  from  the  Slieandcr,  from  which  the 
ruins  of  AUah-shehr  cannot  be  less  distant  than  from 
thirty  to  forty  miles,  while  they  are  veiy  near  the  Co- 
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gamoa.  The  enormous  plane- 
tree,  too,  which  at  ruck  Xerx- 
-  -  ea's  attention,  and  the  abun- 

dance of  the  ftvpixTj,  point  to 
a  region  well  furnished  with 
springs  of  water,  which  is  the 
case  with  the  northern  side 
of  the  Maeander,  where  Xerx- 
es crossed  it,  and  not  so  with 
the  vicinity  of  Allah-shehr. 
At  the  same  time  the  Persian 
king,  in  his  two  days*  march 
from  Cydrara  to  SardLi,  must 
have  passed  very  near  the 
site  of  the  future  Philadelphii 
(Sirabo,  xii,  c  8 ;  Herod,  vii, 
81).    See  Asia  Hixok, 

Philadelphia,  Covt*- 
CILS  OF.  This  great  Amer- 
ican city  has  beeu  the  seal 
of  several  Important  ecclesi- 
astical councils  of  the  Pitit- 
estant  Episcopal  Church. 

L  The  first  of  such  general 
conventions  of  the  bishopn, 
clerg}-,  and  laity  of  that  Church  was  held  in  August, 
and  adjourned  to  Oct.  2, 1789,  in  which  the  constitution 
of  the  American  Church,  formed  in  1786,  was  reviewed 
and  settled  in  nine  articles. 

,     Article  1.  Provides  for  a  triennial  general  canventlon 

on  the  flrst  Wednesday  In  October;  and  orders  thst  no 

;  buaiiiess  >>hall  commence  nnlll  the  Church,  in  the  major- 

I  ity  of  dioceres  which  sball  have  adopted  this  conslitntioD, 

shnll  be  duly  represented. 

2.  Enacts  that  the  Chnrch  In  each  diocese  shall  be  en- 
titled to  be  represented  by  one  or  more  deputies  (not  ex- 
ceeding four  lor  the  clergy  niid  four  for  the  laity),  to  be 
chosen  by  the  conveniiun  of  the  dioce^;  the  conciinenft 
'  of  butti  orders  to  lie  necessary  to  conetitnte  a  vote  of  the 
conventlnn.   All  diocese*  bnvfng  adopted  this  constitntiun 
to  be  considered  bound  by  tiie  ucis  of  the  general  conven- 
tion, even  though  they  neglect  to  send  representatires. 
I     S.  Directs  thnt  whenever  fieneral  conventions  are  lield, 
I  the  blshn))fl,  when  there  shall  be  three  or  more  present, 
I  sh:ill  form  a  Peparnte  fa»u^e,  which  shsll  hnvo  a  negntire 
!  upon  acts  Duesed  lu  the  house  of  deputies.     When  there 
'  »ru  fewer  thnn  three  bishops  present,  those  who  are  pies- 
euishnll  be  ex-ojficio  memhera  of  the  convention,  and  ehsll 
vote  with  the  clerical  deputies,  and  a  bishop  shall  then 
preside. 

4.  Provides  thnt  the  bishop  in  every  diocese  shall  be 
<  chosen  sccordiug  u>  the  rules  tlxed  by  the  couveniton  nf 
,  that  diocese.  Forbids  any  bishop  to  Interfere  In  the  dio- 
'  cese  of  another. 

5.  Provides  for  the  future  admission  of  other  chorches 
I  withiu  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  for- 
•  mation  of  new  dioceses  from  one  or  more  existing  dio 
I  ceses,  under  the  following  restrictions:  (1.)  No  existing 

diocese  to  be  infringed  npou  without  the  consent  of  the 
j  bishops  and  convention  of  that  diocese,  and  that  of  tbe 
general  convention.     (2.)  Every  such  new  diocese  to  con- 
tain at  lenst  e\ght  thonssnd  squnre  miles  and  thirty  pre«- 
.  l)vters.    (3.)  WTiere  the  new  diocese  is  formed  by  the  di- 
;  vision  of  nn  exi^-tiug  diocese  into  two,  the  actual  biehi'P 
of  the  existing  diocese  to  choose  which  of  the  two  bishop- 
rics he  will  take. 
I     6.  Provides  that  the  mode  of  trying  bishopa  shall  be 
settled  by  the  |;eneral  convention ;  the  court  appointed 
for  that  purpose  shnll  he  composed  of  bishops  only ;  slid 
.  that  tbe  mode  of  trying  priests  and  deacons  shall  be  pet- 
tied  by  tbe  diocesan  conveutlou.    Bnacts  that  the  bishop 
alone  shall  pronimnce  sentence  of  admouiilon,  sneceu- 
I  slon,  or  degrndntlon.  * 

7.  Orders  that  persons  to  be  admitted  to  holy  orders 
shall  have  been  examined  by  the  bishop  and  two  pre5hT- 
I  ters,  and  sliall  snbscribe  the  following  declaration:  "luo 
j  bellevethe  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testnment 
to  be  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  contain  all  things  necessary 
'  to  salvation :  and  1  do  solemnly  engage  to  conform  to  tbe 
[  doctrines  and  worship  of  the  Protestant  £piscoj>al  Charcb 
I  in  the  United  States.  *    Forbids  to  admit  any  person  or- 
dained by  a  foreign  bishop  to  minister  In  anv  chnrch  nn- 
til  be  have  subscribed  tbe  above,  and  compiled  with  the 
;  proper  cancnis. 

I  8.  Enacts  t^nt  a  Bonk  of  Common  Prayer,  to  be  hereafter 
established,  shall  be  used  in  nil  the  dioceses  adopting  tbis 
couslitutli>n ;  and  thnt  nn  alteration  or  addition  shall  be 
made  therein,  unless  proposed  in  one  general  couvenllun, 
and  adopted  by  another  subsequently. 
,  D,  Provides  for  fbture  alterations  in  the  conatitntlon. 
I     In  this  couveutiou  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  now  hi 
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ve  in  the  American  Cbnrch  was  prepared ;  aome  part*  of 
l!  were  drawn  np  by  the  lower  noiiw,  and  pome  by  the 
bM>ups  (bUhop  while  nud  bishiip  S«nl)iii7r  nppeiir  to  have 
lieen  Itw  ouly  two  pre«eni>.  I'be  principal  rnbjecis  uf 
iiSitnace  arfeioff  between  the  hnii]M»«  were  Ilie  Aihitna- 
■hn  Creed  and  the  article  lu  ihe  ApiMtleD'C'rerd  cuiiceni- 
liCllw  "deaceut  Into  hell."  Bishop  Seubnry  detired  ihat 
p«fmis»ion  vboald  be  j^rr.nted  in  the  rubric  tu  use  the 
AtbininaD  Creed,  and  Dishop  White  (who  wiis  oppored 
v>tlie  nK  of  it,  alteglD;;  thnt  it  vrm  not  in  line  nniong  the 
Latberaos,  nor  in  nny  part  of  ibe  Greek  Church)  consent- 
ed to  hii  pr(»pu«tal ;  ihe  lower  hoQM,  however,  reftised  to 
lliow  the  are  of  tbls  creed  under  any  circnmctiinces.  In 
recent  timee  a  cniitrnver^y  ban  arieen  rei^nrding  bishop 
Wbi'e's  pnrptwe  on  this  point,  and  tboee  bclierinK  bim  to 
hire  foreseen  the  po««lbllUy  of  a  ritnalistic  tendency  in 
tlw  Church  have  witbdmwn  from  the  Protes>tant  Bpi»co- 
pil  Church,  and  formed  tbemwlTes  into  an  independent 
<K];iniiation  known  as  the  jRffi/riHed  Bpucopttl  Church 
(iL  ?.)■  Tbe  question  eonceniing  the  article  "he  descend- 
ed into  bell,"  after  rooch  discnsHlou,  was  finally  settled  in 
the  ConTentlon  of  New  York,  A.D.  1794,  where  It  was  or- 
dered that  tbe  article  eboald  stand  in  the  creed,  but  that 
arahric  sbonld  be  added,  pennltllns  tbe  are  of  tbe  worda 
"he  vent  into  the  places  of  departed  spirib'."  Bicbop 
Promst  is  raid  to  hare  i^bseqnently  objected  to  this  sub- 
Kltute,  npon  tbe  eronndtbat  "it  eiact«aate(i^in  tht  ex- 
utnee  of  lUparttd  gpiriU  between  death  and  the  rMurrte- 
(tM."  In  tbe  offlce  of  tbe  Holy  Encbarlst,  the  obUtory 
wurds  in  the  Prayer  of  Consecratiou,  and  tbe  Invocation 
of  tbe  Holy  Spirit,  were  added  witbont  oppoeltlon,  ap- 
psreutly  at  the  saggestlon  of  bishop  Seabory.— DuAop 
B'Ute'*  Jfemotra,  pT^,  140. 

n.  At  a  triennial  convention  held  in  September,  1795, 
(nsbop  White  presiding;  a  senrire  for  the  consecrating 
of  churches  was  ordered ;  it  is  subetantially  tbe  same 
«ilh  that  compoeed  by  bishop  Andiewes. — Bp.  fVhite't 
Maioirtj  p.  30. 

ilL  Another  cnnrention  was  held  in  August,  18S5 ; 
William  White,  D.D^  bishop,  presiding.  Eight  canons 
w«re  publishetl,  all  of  which  were  repealed  br  the  8ul>- 
Kquent  convention  in  1838,  except  tbe  fifth,  which  de- 
rives eveiT  mioister  to  be  amenable  to  the  bishop  for 
oflences  committed  by  bim ;  also  relates  to  the  service 
of  ritations. 

IV.  A  general  convention  was  held  in  September, 
1838,  bishop  Uriswold  prending.  Eleven  canons  were 
pablished: 

L  Relate*  to  the  election  of  bishops.  Rales  that  the 
boose  of  bi«hop«,  at  tbe  request  of  any  diocese  in  nnliin 
wiih  the  American  Church,  shall  nominate  to  the  lower 
twoM  a  tit  person  for  tbe  olBce  of  bishop,  who  shall,  upon 
ikeir  coocnrrence,  be  consecrated  for  the  said  diocese. 
Enacts  that  there  most  b€  at  least  six  presbyters  settled 
'.»  tbe  diocese  before  it<  convention  can  elect  their  own 
bMop.  Ajlows  two  or  more  dioceses,  not  bnviug  each 
Ike  required  namber  of  presbyters,  tu  unite  temporarily, 
tod  to  cliooee  a  bishop. 

1  ADowa  the  lower  honse,  from  time  to  time,  on  the 
Dmisation  of  tbe  houae  of  bishop>,  to  elect  a  fit  person 
to  be  bishop,  and  to  exercise  episcopal  (tanciions  in  stales 
<t  teiritoriea  not  orKanixed  into  dioceses,  who  ({  i)  shall 
art  in  conformity  witb  the  canons  and  cnnstliutinns  of  the 
Cbimrh,  and  the  miea  prescribed  by  tbe  hooFC  of  hlrhopi'. 
Awi^na  to  rach  missionary  bishop  jarisdictiun  over  all 
cleegTBea  in  his  district. 

Ptimits  the  consecration  of  bishops  for  places  out  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

Declares  such  missionary  bishops  entitled  to  a  seat  in 
Uw  boose  of  bU^bope. 

Ocdef*  tliem  to  report  their  proceedings  to  each  f;cneral 
(onTentiora,  and  also  an  annniu  report  to  tbe  board  of  mis- 
iioaa. 
Bffieals  canon  S  of  188S. 

1  Of  tbe  perfurmauce  uf  episcopal  dalles  in  vacant  dio- 
teaea 
i.  (Repealed  by  the  9tb  canon  of  1S41.) 
&  fonUa  to  urdain  any  person  nniil  he  shall  have  sat- 
ined tiK  biebop  and  examining  presbyters  that  he  is  well 
K^aafaited  with  the  Holy  Scripturea :  can  read  the  Old 
Tntament  in  tlie  Hebrew  and  the  New  Testament  in  the 
•njinal  Greek,  and  is  adequately  acquainted  with  Latin : 
•Its  that  be  baa  a  competent  knowledge  of  natural  nnij 
■ml  philosopby  and  Church  history,  and  baa  paid  at- 
tCKtoo  to  composition  and  pulpit  eloqnence. 
Qrants  to  tbe  bishop  thejxiwer  of  oispensine  with  tbe 
Iwnrledge  of  Greek  and  latin  and  Hebrew  In  ceriain 
"ft,  as  well  as  other  qaailflcatlans  not  atrialy  scdeaias- 
tlol 
Itaeala  canon  13  of  ISSa. 

(.  Declares  candidates  for  holy  orders  ineligible  to  tbe 
mcral  convention. 
7.  Canceming  candidates  for  holy  orders  who  bare  been 
■diiaten,  etc,  among  other  religious  denominatlona. 


8.  Of  the  nrganixation  of  new  dioceaea  formed  ont  of 

existing  dioceses. 

S.  Of  the  mode  of  pnblishing  authorized  editions  of  the 
Book  uf  Common  Prayer,  etc  Enacta  thnt  the  bishop  of 
tbe  diocese  or  standing  committee  sbiill  appoint  <m«  or 
more  presbyters,  who  btiall  compare  aud  correct  all  new 
editions  of  the  Prayer-book,  omces,  articles,  and  meire 
psalms  and  hymns  by  st>me  standard  nook,  and  that  a  cer- 
tiflcnle  of  the  correctness  of  the  said  eilitii>ns  shall  be 
published  with  ihem.  When  any  boc.k  Is  published  willi- 
oni  such  revision,  public  notice  shall  be  given  that  such 
edition  is  not  aiithnrixed  by  the  Church. 

Declares  the  slere4iiype  edition  of  the  Prayer-book  by 
tbe  "Femole"  Kpiecoual  Prayer-book  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia to  be  the  standard  editluu. 

Repeals  canou  C  of  ISSS. 

10.  or  defraving  the  expenses  of  general  conventions. 

11.  Of  repealed  canona 

T.  Another  convention  was  held  October  2,  1W4. 
The  Right  Rev.Philander  Chase, bishop  of  Illinois, pre- 
siding over  twenty-three  bishops.  Tbe  synod  lasteil 
twenty-two  days,  and  tbe  following  canons  were  passed : 

1.  Ofibe  expenses  of  ireneral  conventions.  Enacts  Ihat 
the  treasurer  of  ihe  several  diocesan  conventions  shall 
forward  to  Ihe  treasurer  of  the  general  convention  befoie 
the  meeting  oue  dollar  for  each  clergyman  within  tbe  dio- 
cese. 

Repeals  canon  10  of  1888. 

i.  or  the  election  of  bishops.  Enacts  that  to  entitle  n 
diocese  tu  choose  a  bishop,  there  must  have  been  settietl 
in  it  for  a  year  previonsiy  six  ofBciating  piesbytera.  Pei- 
mita  two  or  more  dioceses  not  having  each  the  required 
number  of  presbyters  to  associate  for  the  purpose  of  elect  • 
Ing  a  bishop,  if  there  have  been  for  a  year  previonsiy  nine 
ulficiating  presbyters  in  the  two  dioceses.  When  six  or 
more  offlcIntInK  presbyters  become  settled  in  either  of  tbe 
dtocesee,  and  shall  proceed  to  elect  the  bishop  of  the  «f 
aocluted  dioceses  for  their  own  exclusive  diocesan,  bis 
connection  with  the  other  diocese  to  cease. 

Repeals  canon  1  of  IS8S. 

a.  Of  the  trial  of  a  bishop. 

Repeals  canon  4  of  1841. 

4.  Of  episcopal  resignations.  Orders  a  bishop  to  make 
known,  in  writing,  lu  the  hi.uae  uf  bishops  his  desire  to 
resign,  and  the  reasons  of  It,  that  they  may  Investigate 
the  matter :  after  which  tbe  question  tu  be  decided  by  tli« 
majority  of  votes. 

Also  provides  for  the  case  of  a  bishop  wishing  to  resign 
at  any  period  beyond  six  muuthi  from  the  lime  uf  hold- 
ing the  general  convention. 

Repeals  canon  8i!  of  ISSS. 

5.  or  ministers  removing  fh>m  one  diocese  to  another. 
Enacts  that  no  minister  removing  from  one  diocese  tu  an- 
other be  received  an  a  stated  ulficiating  minister  by  any 

f»arish  without  a  certltlcale  from  the  ecclesiastical  anthor- 
ly  of  the  diocese  to  wlilch  the  parish  belongs;  tbe  said 
minister  removing  having  previously  presented  to  sncli 
ecclesiastical  authority  a  testitnonlal  from  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority  of  his  last  diucese.  Then  follows  a  form  of 
testlmuniaL 

Enacts,  further,  that  no  clergyman  shall  be  consldere<l 
to  have  passed  fh>m  under  tbe  Jnrisdictiuu  of  any  dioce^e 
to  thnt  uf  any  other  bishop  antil  he  have  received  the 
above  testimonial. 

Enncis,  fbriher,  that  such  letters  shall  be  null  aud  void 
if  Ufit  preseuted  to  tbe  bishop  tu  whom  they  are  directed 
within  six  months  after  date,  If  inteuded  lor  the  Uuileil 
States ;  and  witbiu  twelve  mouths,  if  inteuded  fur  a  for- 
eign country. 

Uepeals  canon  T  of  1841. 

6.  Ufa  discretion  to  be  allowed  in  the  calling,  trial,  and 
ezamliiation  or  deacons  in  certain  cases. 

Allows  any  bishop,  at  the  request  or  tbe  convention  of 
bis  diocese,  to  admit  persons  to  deacon's  orders  who  have 
not  been  tried  aud  examined,  as  directed  by  the  canons, 
under  certain  restrictions,  which  follow. 

Forbids  a  deacon  so  ordained  to  take  charge  of  a  parish : 
and  declares  that  be  shall  not  be  admitted  to  priest's  oi- 
ders  without  first  going  through  all  tbe  preparatory  exei- 
cise  for  deacon's  orders. 

7.  Of  foreign  missionary  bishops. 

(1.)  Enacts  that  the  house  of  clerical  and  lay  deputies 
may,  from  time  to  time,  on  nomination  by  the  house  of 
bishops,  elect  suitable  persons  to  he  bishops,  to  exertire 
episcopil  ftinctlons  in  any  place  ont  of  the  territory  or  the 
Uniiea  States  which  the  honse  of  bit*hopB  may  designate ; 
and  that  if  the  honse  of  bishops  shall  consent  to  the  con- 
secration, thev  shall  lake  order  for  that  purpose. 

(8.)  Any  bishop  elected  and  consecrnled  nnderthis  can- 
on to  have  no  Jurisdiction  except  lu  the  place  or  countiy 
for  which  he  has  been  elected  and  consecrated;  and  not' 
to  he  entitled  to  a  sent  in  the  honse  of  bishops,  nor  to  be 
eligible  to  the  offlce  of  dlncosan  bishop  in  any  organized 
diucese  within  the  United  Slates. 

(8.)  That  any  bishop  or  bishops  elected  and  consecrated 
under  this  canon  may  ordain  deacons  or  presbyters  to  of- 
ficiate wiihln  the  limits  of  their  respective  missions. 

(4.)  That  any  forelgu  mbu>iouary  bishop,  consecrated  on- 
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der  this  canon,  may,  bj  and  with  the  advice  of  any  three 
mlulonxry  presbyters  nnder  his  charee,  at  hia  discretion 
dlepenae  with  those  studies  reqnlred  mim  a  candidate  fur 
deacon's  orders  by  the  cunoiiH  of  this  Church. 

(C)  That  In  addition  to  Ihe  pnmiioe  required  In  the  of- 
fice for  the  coneecration  of  bishops  of  coufoi'mityand  obe- 
dience to  the  docirliie,  discipline,  and  wurshtp  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  In  the  United  States  of  America, 
any  foreign  miseioiinry  blxhop  elected  and  consecrated 
nnder  this  canon  shall  lodge  with  the  senior  bishop,  or 
with  the  bishon  who  may  act  as  consecrator,  a  promise 
under  his  hand  and  seal  that  he  will.  In  the  exerclve  of 
his  episcopal  functions,  conform,  so  far  as  may  be  possible 
in  his  peculiar  circumetaDccs,  In  all  respects  to  the  consti- 
tnlloni>  and  canons  of  this  Church. 

(0.)  That  liny  fureij^  missionary  bishop  or  bishops  elect- 
ed and  cousecraied  under  this  canon  shall  have  Jortsdic- 
tlon  and  government,  according  to  the  canons  of  this 
Ctiurch,  over  all  missionaries  or  clergymen  of  this  Church 
resident  In  the  district  or  country  fur  which  he  may  have 
been  ct>U8ecrated. 

(T.)  That  every  bishop  elected  and  consecrated  nnder 
this  canon  shall  report  to  each  general  convention  his  pro- 
ceedings and  acts,  and  the  state  of  the  mission  under  hie 
SDpervision.  He  shall  also  make  a  similar  report,  at  least 
once  everr  year,  to  the  board  of  missions  of  tills  Church. 

&  Of  missionary  bishops  within  the  United  States. 

<1.)  The  house  of  clerical  and  lay  deputies  may,  from 
time  to  time,  on  nomination  by  the  houi^  of  bishops,  elect 
a  suitable  person  to  be  a  bishop  to  exercise  e])lscopa1  fnno- 
tions  In  states  or  territories  not  organized  Into  dioceses; 
and  If  the  house  of  bishops  shall  consent  to  the  consecra- 
tion, they  may  taice  order  for  that  purpose. 

(3.)  The  Jurisdiction  of  this  Church  extending  in  right, 
thongh  not  always  In  form,  to  all  persons  belonging  to  It 
within  the  United  Slates,  it  is  hereby  enacted  that  each 
missionary  bishop  shall  have  Jurisdiction  over  the  clergy 
in  the  district  sasigned  him. 

(4.)  Any  bishop  or  bishops  elected  and  consecrated  un- 
der this  canon  shall  be  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  house  of 
bishops,  and  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  diocesan  bish- 
op In  any  organized  diocese  within  the  United  Suites. 

(5.)  Every  snch  bishop  sluUl  report  to  each  general  con- 
vention his  proceedings,  and  the  stale  and  condition  of 
hie  Cfanrch.  and  at  least  once  a  year  make  a  report  to  the 
board  of  missions. 

<6.)  Canon  i  of  1888  is  hereby  repealed. 

9.  Of  clergymen  ordained  lu  foreign  coantriea  by  bish- 
ops in  communion  with  this  Church. 

(1.)  A  clergyman  coming  (him  a  foreign  crmntrj,  and 
professing  to  have  been  ordained  out  of  the  Untied  States 
liy  a  foreign  bluhop  in  commnnion  with  this  Church,  or  by 
a  bishop  consecrated  for  a  foreign  conniry  by  bishops  of 
this  Church  nnder  article  10  of  the  cnnsiuution,  or  by  a 
misaionury  bishop  elected  to  exercise  episcopal  fuuctiune 
in  any  place  or  places  out  of  the  United  States,  shall,  he- 
fore  he  be  permitted  to  officiate  lu  any  parish  or  congre- 
gation, exhibit  to  the  minister,  or  if  there  be  no  mluisier 
to  the  vestry  thereof,  a  oertidcate  signed  liy  the  bishop  of 
the  dUicese,  or,  if  there  be  no  bishop,  the  standing  com- 
mittee, duly  convened,  that  his  letters  of  orders  are  au- 
thentic, and  given  by  some  bishop  in  comninnion  with 
this  Church,  and  whose  authority  is  acknowledged  by  this 
Church :  and  also  that  he  has  exhibited  to  the  bishop  or 
standing  committee  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  plons  and 
moral  character,  and  his  theological  acquirements;  and, 
in  any  case,  before  he  shall  be  permitted  to  settle  in  any 
church  or  parish,  or  be  received  into  union  with  any  dio- 
cese of  this  Church  as  a  minister  thereof,  he  shall  produce 
to  the  bishop,  or  if  there  be  no  bishop  tlie  siHiidiug  com- 
mittee, of  snch  diocese,  a  letter  of  dismission  from  under 
the  hand  and  seal  of  the  bishop  with  whose  diocese  he 
has  been  last  connected ;  which  letter  shall  be,  In  sul> 
stance,  that  provided  for  In  section  1  of  canon  6  of  1844, 
and  shall  be  delivered  within  six  months  fnim  the  date 
thereof;  and  when  snch  clergyman  shall  have  been  so  re- 
ceived, he  shall  be  considered  as  having  passed  entirely 
fh>m  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  from  whom  the  letter 
of  dismission  was  brought,  to  the  full  Jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop  or  other  ecclesiastical  authority  by  whom  it  shall 
have  been  accepted,  and  become  thereby  snbiect  to  all  the 
canonical  provisions  of  this  Church  ;  promdedthM  no  snch 
clergyman  shall  be  so  received  Into  union  with  any  dio- 
cese until  he  shall  have  subscribed.  In  the  presence  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  In  which  he  applies  for  reception 
nnd  two  or  more  presbyters,  the  declaration  contained  In 
article  7  of  the  constitution  ;  which  being  done,  said  bish- 
op or  standing  committee,  being  satisfied  of  his  theologi- 
cal acquirements,  may  receive  him  Into  union  with  this 
Cbnrch  as  a  minister  of  the  same ;  provided  aim,  that  such 
minister  shall  not  be  entitled  to  settle  In  any  parish  or 
church,  as  canonically  In  charge  of  the  same,  until  he  have 
resided  one  year  In  the  United  States  subsequent  to  the 
acceptance  of  his  letter  of  dismission. 

(2.^  And  If  such  foreign  clergyman  be  a  deacon,  he  shall 
reside  in  this  country  at  least  three  years,  and  obtain  in 
this  country  the  requisite  testimonials  of  character,  before 
he  be  ordained  a  priest. 

(8.)  Canon  6  of  1841  is  hereby  repealed. 

In  the  last  session  a  resolution  was  passed  to  the  ef- 


fect that  the  bisliopa,  as  visiton,  having  riated  ttie 
general  theological  seminary,  had  not  found  in  its  in- 
terior arrangements  any  evidences  of  encouragement 
given  to  superslitioua  or  Romish  practices, — Jottm.  of 
the  General  Comentionjor  ike  ytar  1844 ;  Landon,  Ma» 
ual  of  Councils,  a.  v. 

Fhiladelpbla  Universaliats.    See  Csi\-eb- 

8ALI8T8. 

Pbiladelphians,  also  known  as  "the  PkSaifU 
phian  Society,"  is  the  name  of  a  sect  which  flourishnl 
in  the  17th  century.  It  was  founded  in  1695,  and 
claimed  to  have  fur  its  object  "  the  advanoement  of  pi- 
ety and  divine  philosophy."  It  originated  with  Jane 
Leade  (q.  v.)  and  John  Pordage  (q.v.).  Another  of  Ihe 
fhiladelpbians  was  the  learned  physician  Francis  Lk, 
who  edited  the  "  Tbeosophical  Transactions"  of  the  so- 
ciety. Another  eminent  member  was  Dr.  Lot  Fisher, 
who  caused  all  the  works  of  Jane  Leade  and  her  asKs 
ciates  to  be  translated  into  Dutch.  A  fourth  prino- 
pai  coadjutor  was  Thomas  Bromley,  author  of  The  -Si* 
balh  of  Reit,  and  of  some  works  on  Biblical  subject! 
The  I'hiladelphian  Society  contributed  largely  to  tn 
spread  of  that  mystical  piety  which  is  so  conspicuouj 
in  the  works  of  the  good  and  learned  William  Law,  am: 
which  affected  in  no  small  degree  the  early  stages  of 
Methodism.  Mrs.  Leade  herself,  however,  combined 
much  fanaticism  with  her  pietism,  professing  (like  Swe- 
denborg  in  a  later  generation)  to  hold  intercourse  with 
spirits.  This  fanaticism  imparted  itself  to  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Philadelphian  Society,  and  imaginary  appt- 
ritions  of  good  and  evil  angels  iiecame  for  a  time  a 
prominent  feature  of  their  religious  life.  In  other  re- 
spects their  mysticism  was  that  of  the  ordinary  charac- 
ter, making  the  contemplative  life  the  basis  of  religiooii 
knowledge  and  practice.  A  small  work  entitled  Tit 
Priaeiple$  of  the  Philadelphiaru,  published  in  169". 
gives  a  curious  exposition  of  their  mysticism.  See  Eb- 
rard,  Kirehen-  u.  Doffmengetch.  iv,  163;  Mosheim,  Ecrin. 
Uitt.  vol  iii;  Mtih.  Rev.  April,  1865,  p.  805;  lUgcn, 
ZeiUch.Jur  hilt.  Theol.  1866,  ii,  171 ;  Amer.  PrfsJ. Bn. 
Jan.  1866,  p.  191.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Philalethes,  or  lovert  of  truth,  as  their  name  im- 
plies, were  a  sect  of  infidels  which  arose  at  Kiel,  in  tier- 
many,  about  1847,  and  who  wished  to  ignore  Chris- 
tianity altogether,  and  to  use  only  the  general  forms  of 
piety.    See  Rationalists. 

Fhllauthropy  (^tXaripwiria,  a  tenn  compounded 
of  ^I'Aof,  lorinff,  and  avdpuiroc,  man),  signifies  the  lore 
of  mankind.  It  differs  from  benevolence  only  in  this— 
that  benevolence  extends  to  every  being  that  has  life 
and  sense,  and  is  of  course  susceptible  of  pain  and  pleas- 
ure; whereas  philanthropy  cannot  comprehend  more 
than  the  human  race.  It  differs  from  friendship,  as  this 
affection  subsists  only  between  a  few  individuals,  while 
philanthropy  comprehends  the  whole  human  species. 
It  is  a  calm  sentiment,  which  perhaps  hardly  ever  rises 
to  the  warmth  of  affection,  and  certainly  not  to  the  heat 
of  passion. 

Christian  philanthropy  is  universally  admitted  to  be 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  ethical  or  religious  system; 
and  if  we  inquire  what  are  the  causes  of  this  superior 
prominence  given  lo  active  benevolence  in  the  Christian 
scheme  of  ethics,  we  shall  find,  as  in  other  instances, 
that  the  peculiar  character  of  the  ethical  fruit  depends 
on  the  root  of  religion  by  which  the  phmt  is  uourisbeil, 
and  the  theological  soil  in  which  it  was  planted.  \<x 
surely  it  requires  very  little  thought  to  perceive  thai 
the  root  of  all  that  surpassing  love  of  the  human  broth- 
erhood lies  in  the  well-known  opening  words  of  the 
most  catholic  of  prayers—"  Our  Father,  which  art  in 
heaven ;"  the  aspect  also  of  sin  as  a  contumacy,  and  a 
rebellion,  and  a  guilt,  drawing  down  a  curse,  necessarily 
leads  to  a  more  aggressive  philanthropy,  with  the  view 
of  achieving  deliverance  from  that  curse;  bnt,  above 
all,  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the 
terrible  consequences  necessarily  involved  in  the  idea 
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of  an  etenial  banisbment  from  the  BUMhine  of  the  di- 
riM  ptcaence,  has  created  an  amount  of  social  benevo- 
baet  and  miasioDaiy  zeal  >yhicb  under  any  leas  potent 
stunulus  would  have  been  impoasible.  The  miaeries  of 
Ur  more  neglected  and  outcast  part  of  humanity  pre- 
!«ot  an  entirely  different  aspect  to  the  calm  Epicurean 
aid  to  the  zealous  Christian.  To  the  Christian  the  soul 
of  the  meanest  aavMge  and  of  the  most  degraded  crimi- 
nal is  still  an  immortal  souL  Christian  ethics  requires 
u  to  lore  our  enemies  without  betraying  our  rights, 
ud  this  will  become  more  and  more  practicable  in  the 
<iegne  that  inteniational  recognition  becomes  more 
eommon,  and  a  large  Christian  pbilanthtopy  more  dif- 
fased. 

Id  the  history  of  education  philanthropy  has  ac- 
quired a  special  meaniug.  The  influence  exercised  by 
Kooaaeau  was  not  less  great  on  education  than  on  poli- 
do.  and  was  as  visible  in  the  pedagogues  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland  as  in  the  men  of  the  French  Revolu- 
lioa.  It  is  to  the  brilliant  and  one-sided  advocacy,  by 
tte  author  of  EimU,  of  a  return  to  nature  in  social  life 
and  in  the  traiuiug  of  the  young,  that  Basedow  owed 
hii  noA-el  and  enthusiastic  educationalism,  which  he  put 
to  the  practical  Lest  in  the  institution  which  was  opened 
I  under  his  auspices  at  Dessau  in  1774,  and  which  was 
called  PkUantkropina.  Other  establishments  of  the 
lome  kind  were  founded  in  different  parts  of  Germany, 
but  the  only  one  which  still  surt'ires  is  Salzmann's  Insti- 
tute at  Schnepfenthal,  near  Gotha,  opened  in  1784.  These 
{4iilanihropina  are  of  interest  to  us  because  they  sought 
the  religious  and  moral  training  of  the  young  on  an  en- 
tirely orii^nal  plan.  Until  the  days  of  these  Philan- 
thropists the  Church  bad  had  the  aole  educational  j 
care  of  the  rising  generation,  but  these  came  forward  to  : 
aaome  this  responsibility,  and  to  treat  the  cbUd  in  a  ; 
peculiar  and  altogether  novel  manner.  The  religious 
femir  was  to  be  developed  like  love  for  any  given 
study,  and,  instead  of  influencing  the  heart,  religion  be- 
cane  an  intellectual  acquisition.  As  philanthrapism 
isreed  no  teas  with  the  absolutism  of  Russia  than  with 
the  liberty  of  Switzerland,  so,  in  the  general  private  de- 
Totiooal  exercises,  nothing  should  be  done  which  would 
•ot  be  approved  of  by  every  worshipper  of  God,  whether 
he  were  a  Christian,  Jew,  Mohammedan,  or  a  deist. 
*In  the  temple  of  the  Father  of  all,  cniwds  of  dissenting 
(FUow-citizens  will  worship  as  brethren,  and  afterwanis 
(key  will,  with  the  same  fraternal  disposition,  go,  one 
to  hear  the  boly  mass,  the  other  to  pray  with  real 
iK^mi,  'Oar  Father,'  the  third  to  pray  with  real 
bmhrev,  '  Father  of  us.'  While  the  former  education 
bad  viewed  the  minds  of  children  as  vessels  into  which 
a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  and  faith  was  to  be 
inteed,  whether  it  was  easy  or  difficult,  philanthro- 
Dian  viewed  these  vessels  as  the  chief  thing,  and  the 
•awont  of  knowledge  as  only  secondary.  In  other 
mrds,  knowledge  was  reganled  merely  as  a  means  of 
training  the  human  mind;  and  the  aim  was  the  nat- 
sil  derekipment  of  all  man's  powers  and  faculties" 
iKabnia,  f/itt.  of  Germ.  Prot.  p.  47).  See  the  Quart. 
£v.  Jan.  1875.  art.  vi ;  Blackie,  Hitt.  o/Europ.  Morak, 
p.  ^263;  Wuttke,  Chrutian  Elkiet  (see  Index  in  vol. 
»ii|.    (J.H.W.) 

PUlar'chds.  This  word  occnrs  as  a  proper  name 
in  the  A.  V.  at  2  Mace,  viii,  32,  where  it  is  really  the 
njiDe  of  an  office,  phytarch  (o  ^v\np)(t]Q  =  a  ^v\apxo(, 
"tbe  oimmander  of  the  cavalry").  The  Greek  text 
nani  to  be  decisive  as  to  the  true  rendering ;  but  the 
Una  Tcrsivn  ("et  Philarehen  qui  cum  Timotheo  erat 
• . .")  might  easily  give  rise  to  the  error,  which  b  very 
j     anngely  supported  by  Grimm,  ad  loc — Smith, 

^  PUQaret  op  Moscow,  a  modem  Russian  prelate 
I'  <t  BMh  celebrity,  was  bom  of  pious  parentage  at 
tnlniua  in  1782.  His  hiy  name  was  VatilJ  Drotdow. 
He  nceivcd  his  education  in  tbe  Theological  Seminary 
^Unaeow.  He  commenced  his  public  career  as  tutor 
''tke  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  His  oratorical  gifts 
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being  soon  observed,  he  was  appointed  preacher  in  1806 
at  tbe  Sergian  monastery  of  'I'roizka,  and  after  having 
removed  to  St,  Petersburg,  entered  the  monastic  life, 
in  order  to  open  to  himself  the  higher  avenues  of  the 
Church,  which  only  the  white  clergy  can  enter.  In 
1810  he  was  translated  to  tbe  Academy  of  Alexander 
Newskj  as  bachelor  of  theological  science;  in  1811  he  was 
made  archimandrite,  and  in  1812  became  rector  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Theological  Academy,  In  1817  he  was 
raised  to  the  bishopric,  and  was  appointed  successively 
bishop  of  Twer,  laroslaw,  and  Moscow.  In  the  episco- 
pal see  of  Moscow,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1821, 
he  remained  until  his  death,  Nov,  19, 1867,  As  the  sen- 
ior Russian  prelate,  the  eminent  orator  and  professor, 
the  theologian  justly  renowned  in  the  Christian  world, 
the  strict  supporter  of  the  Church,  and  the  trtie  states- 
man, Phikret,  from  his  tenderest  youth  until  the  last 
day  of  bis  prolonged  life,  was  animated  by  a  burning 
and  constant  love  for  Russia.  In  the  fulfilment  of  the 
mission  which  fell  to  his  lot,  be  elevated  bimself  by  his 
spirit  above  the  time,  and  did  not  allow  bimself  to  be 
captivated  by  any  narrowness  of  mind.  All  that  knew 
him  know  likewise  that  in  the  height  of  his  intelligence 
he  considered  the  relative  importance  of  all  the  mani- 
f^tations  in  the  Christian  world,  whether  within  or 
without  the  orthodox  Church,  He  would  not  permit 
the  appellation  of  heretics  to  such  of  the  Christian  dis- 
senters OS  had  come  into  existence  since  the  oecumeni- 
cal coimcils,  and  consequently  had  not  been  condemned 
by  them.  He  was  exempt  from  fanaticism  in  his  ad- 
ministrations, and  yet  he  knew  the  limits  and  measures 
of  that  which  stood  below.  His  inexhaustible  intellect, 
sound  counsels,  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  re- 
ligious and  social  life  of  the  people  made  him  the  friend 
of  the  crowned  heads  of  Russia ;  and  he  was  by  them 
selected  as  confidential  adviser  in  all  important  ques- 
tions concerning  the  good  of  the  empire,  Alexander 
I  even  told  him  who  was  to  be  the  successor  to  his 
throne  before  the  future  emperor  knew  of  it.  In  the 
late  Crimean  war  his  words  and  sacrificing  example  re- 
vived a  patriotic  feeling  throughout  the  land;  and  to 
him  is  ascribed  the  manifesto  which  led  to  the  abolish- 
ment of  tbe  anti-Christian  serfdom.  For  over  twenty- 
five  years  he  was  not  present  at  the  Holy  Synod,  yet  all 
important  documents  concerning  spiritual  affairs  were 
submitted  to  him;  and  his  vivid  words  called  out  sym- 
pathy with  tbe  poor  co-religionists  in  the  island  of 
Crete.  In  1813  Philaret  received  a  decoration  from  the 
emperor  Alexander  I  for  his  oratory.  Sermons,  lect- 
ures, etc,  of  bis  have  been  printed  in  large  numbere 
and  translated  into  foreign  languages.  The  synodial 
printing  establishment  at  Moscow  alone  printed  360  of 
his  compositions  to  the  number  of  2,000.223  copies. 
Metropolitan  Philaret  was  really  one  of  the  greatest 
scholars  of  bis  Church.  Almost  all  the  now  living 
communicants  of  the  orthodox  Riisso-tireck  Church 
hare  learned  its  doctrines  from  the  Catechism  arranged 
by  him.  His  greatest  work  is  his  llUlory  of  the  Rru- 
tian  Church,  of  which  a  German  translation  was  brought 
out  in  1872.  This  history  was  really  tbe  first  work  of 
importance  in  Russian  ecclesiastical  annals.  It  was 
published  from  1850  to  1869,  and,  by  order  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  was  introduced  into  the  ecclesiastical  seminaries 
(institutions  ranking  between  the  ecclesiastical  schools 
and  ecclesiastical  academies).  Within  ten  years  four 
editions  were  published.  The  author  divides  the  his- 
tory of  the  Russian  Church  into  five  periods:  the  first 
closes  with  the  inroads  of  the  Mongolians  in  1237 ;  the  ■ 
second  embraces  the  time  of  the  subjection  of  Russia  by 
the  Mongolians,  1238  to  1409;  the  third  extends  to  the 
establishment  of  a  patriarchate,  1587;  the  fourth  to  the 
abolition  of  the  patriarchate  in  1719;  the  fifth  com- 
prises the  administration  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  (The  value  of  the  German  translation  is  con- 
siderably enhanced  by  an  appendix  containing  Pbila- 
ret's  treatise  on  the  Liturgy  ofthe.  Oriental  Greek  Church 
and  tbe  Catechism  of  the  Orthodox  Chritliim  Doctrine.) 
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Pbilaret  pablished,  berides  thu  hUtoiy  of  the  Roarian 
Church,  the  fuUowing  works:  A  Sytttm  of  Ckrutian 
Doctrines  (2  vols.)  -.—A  Work  on  the  Saintt  of  Rutria : 
— Cj/ril  and  Methodiut,  the  Apottht  of  the  Stavi: — The 
IMurgy  of  the  Biutian  Church  before  the  Imimon  of  the 
Mongolians : — A  Work  on  the  Church  fathers  (8  vols., 
and  an  extract  fium  it  as  a  text-bonk) : — A  Commen- 
tary to  the  KpiMle  to  the  Galal%ans:—An  Outline  of  the 
Theological  Literature  of  Russia  (2  vols.)  •.—Sermons, 
UomiUes,  and  A  ddresses  (4  vols.),  of  which  a  detailed  ac- 
count is  given  by  Otto  in  his  Russian  Literature,  Of  his 
peraonal  appearance  and  kindness  of  heart  dean  Stanley 
makes  mention  in  his  Jiasl.  Ch.  lectures,  p.  625.  As  a 
preacher,  the  dean  describes  I'hilaret  as  one  of  the  first 
of  the  present  Church  of  Russia,  "whose  striking  man- 
ner renders  his  sermons  impressive  even  to  those  who 
cannot  follow  the  language."  S«e  Melh,  Qti,  Ree.  July, 
1878,  p.  498  sq.;  Union  Rev.  March,  1869;  Appleton's 
>4nmia<Cyc/op.  1867, an. Moscow;  Theoloffisches Lilera- 
Ittrilatt  (Bonn,  1873,  Jan.  and  April);  Zion's  Ueraid 
(Boston),  April  2,  18C8;  Otto,  Russian  Literature,  p. 
JI24  sq. :  Dixon,  Free  Russia,  p.  29  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Pbilaret,  Theodokcs  Romanoff,  third  patriarch 
of  Russia,  a  near  relative  by  his  mother  of  the  last  czar 
of  the  blood  of  Rurik,  was  bom  in  the  16th  century. 
This  relationship  caused  him,  in  1599,  to  be  made  a 
monk  by  Boris  Godounof.  Elevated  in  1606  to  the 
episcopal  chair  of  Rostof  by  Dmitri,  he  was  in  1610  sent 
on  an  embassy  to  PoUind,  where  he  was  retained,  against 
the  law  of  nations,  a  prisoner  for  nine  years.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Moscow,  in  1619,  he  found  his  son  czar,  who  ap- 
(lointed  him,  June  24,  of  this  year,  patriarch,  and  shared 
with  him  bis  sovereignty,  so  that  all  the  ukases  were 
^ven  in  their  name,  and  in  all  solemnities  each  had  a 
throne,  one  as  high  as  the  other.  This  interference  of 
the  patriarch  in  political  affairs  was  fatal  to  Russia. 
Michael  Romanoff  had  been  called  to  the  throne  on  the 
express  condition  of  reigning  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  chamber  of  the  boyurds  and  of  the  states-general, 
which,  from  1618  to  1619,  had  come  to  be  regarded  as 
a  legislative  aiisembly.  Pbilaret  exiled  the  most  dis- 
ringuished  boyards,  and  reduced  the  states-general  to  a 
merely  consultative  relation.  Into  spiritual  affairs  he 
carried  the  same  retrograde  spirit.  Without  caring  for 
the  advice  of  Oriental  |>atriarchs,  he  ordained,  in  1620, 
that  every  member  of  a  Christian  confession  who  shonld 
embrace  the  Russian  religion  must  be  baptized  again,  a 
regulation  which  is  still  in  force.  He  died  at  Mowow 
Oct.  1, 1633.  His  pastoral  epistles  have  been  collected 
in  the  Annemie  Jiibliothique  Russe,  vol  xvi.  See  Chro- 
idque  de  Nikon ;  Hist,  of  the  Patriarch  Philarite  (in  Rus- 
sian) (Moscow,  1802, 8vo) ;  Satiehtchef et  Solovief,  His- 
tory of  Russia ;  Eugene,  pict.  Hist.  s.  v.  •.  Philarfete, 
archb.  of  Kharknf,  Hist,  de  FKi/lise  Russe ;  Dolgoroukow, 
La  Viriti  sur  la  Russie,  ch*.  vi.— Hoefer,  A'our.  Bioy. 
tienirale,  xxxix,  838. 

Philaater  (Philastrius),  a  noted  heresiologist  of 
the  ancient  Latin  Church,  flourished  in  the  lirst  quar- 
ter of  the  4th  century.  He  was  probably  a  native  of 
Italy,  and  came  on  the  stage  of  theological  activity 
when  the  Arian  controversy  was  waxing  hot,  and  he 
was  soon  interested  in  it  as  a  most  ardent  orthodox 
presbyter  seeking  the  conversion  of  strayed  sheep  of 
the  flock.  He  travelled  far  and  near,  seeking  every- 
where the  conversion  of  the  Arians,  both  high  and  low. 
Thus,  c.  g.,  he  went  to  Milan  to  convince  bishop  Auxen- 
lius  of  the  error  of  his  ways.  He  was  so  well  liked  by 
the  clergy  that  he  was  finally  elected  bishop  of  Brescia 
( Brixia),  and  as  such  took  part  in  the  Council  of  Aqui- 
leia  in  361.  lie  died  July  18,  387.  Philastcr's  great- 
est work  is  his  Liber  de  hteresibus  (in  156  chapters)  (ed- 
ited by  Fabricius,  Hamb.  1728;  by  Ualland,  Hibliothe- 
ca,  vii,  475-621 ;  and  by  (Ehler  in  vol.  i  of  his  Corpus 
hareseolog.  p.  5-185).  There  is  an  affinity  of  Philaa- 
ter with  Epiphanius,  but  it  is  usually  accounted  for  on 
the  ground  of  the  de{iendence  of  the  former  on  the  lat- 


ter. This  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Aaf(ii9tin< 
(Epistola  222  ad  QuodvuUdeum).  But  lipeius  derive 
both  from  a  common  older  sonrce,  viz,  the  work  of  Hip' 
polytus  against  thirty-two  heresies,  and  explains  tb< 
silence  of  Epiphanius  (who  mentions  Hippolytos  onl^ 
once)  by  the  unacrupulonsneaa  of  the  authorship  of  tiM 
age,  which  had  no  hesitation  in  decking  itself  with  htx- 
rowed  plumes.  PhiUister  was  very  Uberal  with  thi 
name  of  heresy,  extending  it  to  166  systenus  28  befon 
Christ,  and  128  after.  He  includes. peculiar  opinioni 
on  all  sorts  of  subjects:  "Heresis  de  stellia  ooelo  at 
Axis,  hseresis  de  peccato  Cain,  hteresis  de  Psalt^rii  in 
equalitatc,  hteresis  de  animalibus  quatuor  in  prophetij 
hieresis  de  Scptuagiuta  interpretibus,  haeresis  de  Mel 
chiaedech  saoerdote,  haeresis  de  uxoribus  et  concubini 
Salomonis!"  Pbilaater's  writings  first  appeared  in  prin 
at  Basle  in  1528,  edited  by  Sicbardus;  they  were  re 
printed  in  1639  at  Basle,  and  at  other  places.  In  167 
they  were  inserted  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  Maarifm. 
v.  701  aq.  But  the  best  edition  is  by  Fabricius  (^Harol 
1721),  with  a  Vita  Philastri.  See  Schriickb,  Kirc-Aet 
gesch.  ix,  863-382;  Scbafl;  Ch.  Hist,  ui,  931  sq.;  Alzo) 
Palrologie,  §  63.     (J.  H.  W.) 

PhilSas  OF  TIIUMIT.K,  an  Eastern  prelate,  floni 
ished  in  the  3d  century  as  bishop  of  Thumitoe,  in  Ejiyp 
He  was  of  noble  family,  and  in  his  native  place  filled  th 
highest  offices,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  piety  an 
learning.  On  account  of  his  faith,  he  was  persecutr 
at  Alexandria,  and  died  as  a  martyr  about  807  or  311 
He  left  a  work  in  praise  of  martyrdom.  See  Fabriciw 
JiibL  Gmca,  vii,  806;  Mohler,  Palrologie,  i,  678  sq. 
Routh,  Rel.  Sac.  iii,  381  aq. 

Pbile'mon  (♦iXijjuov,  affectionate),  a  Christian  t 
whom  Paul  addressed  his  epistle  in  behalf  of  Onesimw 
A.D.  57.  He  was  a  native  probably  of  Colossae,  or  a 
all  events  lived  in  that  city  when  the  apostle  wrote  li 
him ;  first,  because  Onesimus  was  a  Colosslan  (Col.  i\ 
9);  and,  secondly,  because  Archippus  was  a  Coloania: 
(ver.  17),  whom  Paul  associates  with  Philemon  at  tb 
beginning  of  his  letter  (Philem.l,  2),  Wieseler  {Cin 
nologie,  p.  452)  ai);ues,  indeed,  from  CoL  iv,  17,  that  At 
chippus  was  a  Laodicean ;  but  the  (laran  in  that  paa 
sage  on  which  the  point  turns  refera  evidently  to  th 
Colossians  (of  whom  Archippus  was  one  therefore),  an 
not  to  the  Church  at  Lao<licea  sjioken  of  in  the  previon 
verse,  as  Wieseler  inadvertently  supposes.  Theoduit 
(Procem,  in  Epist.  ad  PhiL)  stales  the  ancient  opinion  i 
saying  that  Philemon  was  a  citizen  of  CoIossk,  and  iha 
his  house  was  pointed  out  there  as  late  as  the  6th  cen 
tury.  The  legendary  history  aupplies  nothing  on  whici 
we  can  rely.  It  is  related  that  Philemon  became  bisho 
of  Coloasffi  (Conslit.  Apost.  vii,  46),  and  died  as  a  martv 
under  Nero.  From  the  title  of  "fellow-workman"  (avt 
fpyoc)  given  him  in  the  first  verse,  aome  (Michaeli 
Einleit.  ii,  1274)  make  him  a  deacon,  but  without  proo 
But,  according  to  Pseudo-Dorotheua,  he  had  been  hisho 
in  Uaza  (see  Witsius,  JUisceL  iMdens.  p.  193  sq.).  Th 
Apphia  mentioned  in  the  epistle  was  nearly  connecte 
with  Philemon,  but  whether  or  not  she  was  his  wil 
there  are  no  means  of  determining  (comp.  ea|>.  IJoi 
mann,  Introd.  in  Kpist.  ad  Colos.  p.  62  aq. ;  Berthold 
/Cin/nT.  vi,  3631  sq.).  It  is  apparent  from  the  letter  I 
him  that  Philemon  was  a  man  of  property  and  influeno 
since  he  is  represented  as  the  head  of  a  numerou 
household,  and  as  exercising  an  expensive  liberalitv  tx 
wards  his  friends  and  the  poor  in  general.  He  -was  it 
debted  to  the  apostle  Paul  as  the  medium  of  his  pei 
sonal  participation  in  the  (iospel.  All  interpreters  sign 
in  assigning  that  significance  to  atavriv  pot  -Kpeuro^: 
XfiC  in  Philcm.  19.  It  is  not  certain  under  what  cii 
cumstances  they  Ijecame  known  to  each  other.  If  Pai 
visited  Colosso;  when  he  passed  through  Pbr\-gia  on  hi 
second  missionarj'  journey  (Acts  xvi,  6),  it  was  ui 
doubtedly  there,  and  at  that  time,  that  Philemon  hear 
the  Cospel  and  attached  himself  to  the  Christian  parti 
On  the  contrary-,  if  Paul  never  visited  that  city  in  pe] 
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m,  at  imnT  critics  infer  fVana  CoL  ii,  1,  then  the  best 
TKW  » that  he  waa  converted  during  Paul's  protracted 
•Uf  at  Ephesua  (Acts  xix,  10),  A.D.  51-M.  That  city 
ns  the  leligioas  and  commercial  capital  of  Western 
A<ia  Minor.  The  apostle  labored  there  with  such  suc- 
ctm  that  "all  they  who  dwelt  in  Asia  beard  the  word 
of  ihe  Lord  Jesua."  Phtygia  was  a  neighboring  prov- 
ince, and  among  the  strangers  who  repaired  to  Ephesus, 
tod  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  preaching  of  Paul, 
my  have  been  the  Colossian  Philemon.  It  is  evident 
that  on  becoaiin{;  a  disciple,  he  gave  no  common  proof 
(iftbeanceriiy  and  power  of  his  faith.  His  character, 
ts  shadowed  Ibrtb  in  the  epistle  to  him,  is  one  of  the 
mblcst  which  the  sacred  record  makes  known  to  us. 
He  WW  full  of  faith  and  good  works,  was  docile,  confid- 
ing, grateful,  was  forgiving,  mrmpathizing,  charitable, 
sad  a  man  who  on  a  quesuon  of  simple  justice  needed 
oaly  a  hint  of  bis  duty  to  prompt  him  to  go  even  be- 
T«id  it  (vwtp  o  Kiyio  woiqseic).  Any  one  who  studies 
the  epistle  will  perceive  that  it  ascribes  to  him  these 
Tsiied  qualities;  it  bestows  on  him  a  measure  of  com- 
mendation  which  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  or- 
diotiy  reserve  of  the  sacred  writers.  It  was  through 
inch  believers  that  the  primitive  Christianity  evinced 
iti  divine  origin,  and  spread  so  rapidly  among  tbe  na- 
tioDi.— Smith ;  Winer.     .See  Pauu 

PHILEMON,  Epistlr  TO.  This  is  the  shortest  and 
(with  the  exception  of  Hebrews)  tbe  last  of  Paul's  let- 
Hn  ss  arranged  in  nnost  editions  of  the  N.  X-  (lu  the 
luUowing  treatment  of  it  we  rely  chiefly  upon  tbe  stale- 
meiiu  in  Kitto's  and  Smith's  Dietionariet.) 

L  A  tttionJkip. — That  this  epistle  was  written  by  the 
ipoak  Paul  is  tbe  constant  tradition  of  the  ancient 
Church.  It  is  expressly  cited  as  such  by  Origen 
{BfmS,  19  M  Jerem.  i,  185,  ed.  Huet.) ;  it  is  referred  to 
SI  aoch  by  Tertullian  (iVor.  Marc  v,  21);  and  both 
Eoaebins  (HitL  Eede*.  iii,  26)  and  Jerome  {Proem,  m 
Ep.  ad  PkUem.  iv,  442)  attest  its  universal  reception  as 
nch  in  the  Christian  world.  The  latter,  indeed,  in- 
dnns  OS  that  some  in  his  day  deemed  it  unworthy  of 
I  (dace  in  the  canon,  in  consequence  of  its  being  occa- 
pied  with  subjects  which,  in  their  estimation,  it  did  not 
tKcome  an  apostle  to  write  about,  save  as  a  mere  private 
laifiTidnal ;  but  this  he,  at  the  same  time,  shows  to  be  a 
■istake,  and  repudiates  the  legitimacy  of  such  a  stand- 
anl  for  estimating  the  genuineness  or  authority  of  any 
book.  That  this  epistle  should  not  have  been  quoted 
W  several  of  the  fathers  who  hare  quoted  largely  from 
1^  other  Pauline  epistles  (e.  g.  Iremeus,  Clement  of  Al- 
exiodria,  and  Cyprian),  may  be  accounted  for  partly  by 
the  brevity  of  the  epistle,  and  partly  by  their  not  hav- 
'«V  occaaon  to  refer  to  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 
We  need  not  urge  the  expressions  in  Ignatius,  cited  as 
eridence  of  that  apostolic  father's  knowledge  and  use 
•f  the  epistle;  though  it  is  difficult  to  regard  the  simi- 
Itfity  between  them  and  tbe  language  in  v,  20  as  alto- 
eecber  accidental  (see  Kirehhofer,  QneUauanadung,  p. 
^■9).  The  Canon  of  Huratori,  which  comes  to  ns  from 
tte  2d  century  (Credner,  Gachickte  da  KmHmt,  p.  66), 
HMfflcratesthisas  one  of  Paul's  epistles.  Tertullian  says 
tint  Marcion  admitted  it  into  his  collection.  Sinope,  in 
Poatiu,  the  birthplace  of  Harden,  was  not  far  from  Co- 
loos  where  Philemon  lived,  and  tbe  letter  would  6nd 
■IS  «ay  to  the  neighboring  churches  at  an  early  period. 
Il »  so  well  attested  historically,  that,  as  De  Wette  says 
(fVeitung  ins  A'ne  Tettammfj,  its  genuineness  on  that 
gnond  is  beyond  doubt. 

Kor  does  the  epistle  itself  offer  anything  to  conflict 
mh  this  decision.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a 
oopositian  more  strongly  marked  within  the  same 
bats  by  those  unstudied  assonances  of  thought,  senti- 
I  Ksi,  and  expression,  which  indicate  an  author's  hand, 
ikaj  this  short  epistle  as  compared  with  Paul's  other 
^>iiactioas,  Paley  has  adduced  the  undesigned  coin- 
<>4Hiess  between  this  epistle  and  that  to  the  Colossians 
nk  gieat  force,  as  evincing  the  authenticity  of  both 
(ffsna  Paulvm,  c.  14);  and  Eichhoni  has  ingeniously 


shown  how  a  person  attempting,  with  the  Epistle  to  the 
Coloeuans  before  him,  to  forge  such  an  epistle  as  this  in 
the  name  of  Paul,  would  have  been  naturally  led  to  a 
very  different  arrangement  of  the  historical  circum- 
stances and  persons  from  what  we  find  in  the  epistle 
which  is  extant  {Emleit.  «u  N.  T.  iii,  802). 

Baur  (Paulut,  p.  476)  woold  divest  the  epistle  of  its 
historical  character,  and  make  it  the  personified  illns- 
tration  from  some  later  writer  of  the  idea  that  Chris- 
tianity unites  and  equalizes  in  a  higher  sense  those 
whom  outward  circumstances  have  separated.  He  does 
not  impugn  the  external  evidence.  But,  not  to  leave 
his  theory  wholly  unsupported,  he  suggests  some  lin- 
guistic objections  to  Paul's  authorship  of  the  letter, 
which  must  be  pronounced  unfounded  and  frivolous. 
He  finds,  for  example,  certain  words  in  the  epistle 
which  are  alleged  to  be  not  Pauline ;  but,  to  justify  that 
assertion,  he  must  deny  the  genuineness  of  such  other 
letters  of  Paul  as  happen  to  contain  these  words.  Ue 
admits  that  the  apostle  could  have  said  owXayx*'" 
twice,  but  thinks  it  suspicious  that  he  should  say  it 
three  times.  A  few  terms  he  adduces  which  are  not 
used  elsewhere  in  tbe  epistles ;  but  to  argue  from  these 
that  they  disprove  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  epistle 
is  to  assume  the  absurd  principle  that  a  writer,  after 
having  produced  two  or  three  compositions,  must  for 
the  future  confine  himself  to  an  unvarying  circle  of 
words,  whatever  may  be  tbe  subject  he  discusses,  or 
whatever  the  interval  of  time  between  bis  different 
writings.  The  arbitrary  and  purely  subjective  charac- 
ter of  such  criticisms  can  have  no  weight  against  the 
varied  testimony  admitted  as  decisive  by  Christian 
scholars  for  so  many  ages,  upon  which  the  canonical 
authority  of  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  is  founded.  They 
are  worth  repeating  only  as  illustrating  Baur's  own  re- 
mark that  modem  criticism  in  assailing  this  particular 
book  runs  a  greater  risk  of  exposing  itself  to  the  impu- 
tation of  an  excessive  distrust,  a  morbid  sensibility  to 
doubt  and  denial,  than  in  questioning  the  claims  of  any 
other  epistle  ascribed  to  Paul.    See  Paul. 

IL  Person  Addressed.  —  The  epistle  is  inscribed  to 
Philemon;  and  with  him  are  joined  Appbia  (probably 
bis  wife),  Archippus  (his  son  or  brother),  and  the  Chureb 
which  is  in  their  house,  though  throughout  the  epistle 
it  is  Philemon  alone  who  is  addressed.  Philemon  was  a 
personal  friend  and  apparently  a  convert  of  tbe  apostle 
(ver.  13, 19) ;  one  who  bad  exerted  himself  for  the  cause 
of  tbe  (lospel  and  the  comfort  of  those  who  had  em- 
braced it  (ver.  2-7).  His  residence  was  probably  at  Co- 
lo8s«  (comp.  Col.  iv,  9,  17) ;  but  whether  he  held  any 
office  in  the  Church  there  remains  uncertain.  In  the 
Apostolical  ConsliluHons  (vii,  46)  he  is  said  to  have 
been  ordained  bishop  of  the  Church,  but  this  is  not  sus- 
tained by  any  other  testimony,  and  is  expressly  denie<l 
by  the  author  of  the  commentaiy  on  St.  Paul's  epistles 
ascribed  to  Hilary.     See  PniifMOir. 

Wieseler  is  of  opinion  that  Philemon  was  a  Laodi- 
cean ;  and  that  this  epistle  is  that  mentione<l  (CoL  iv, 
16)  as  sent  by  tbe  apostle  to  tbe  Church  in  Laodicea. 
His  ground  for  this  is  that  the  epistle  is  addressed  to 
Archippus  as  well  as  Philemon,  and  he  assumes  that 
Archippus  was  bishop  of  the  Chureb  at  Laodicea;  parlly 
on  the  authority  of  Theodoret,  who  says  be  resided  at 
Laodicea;  partly  on  that  of  the  Apostolicul  ConttUutifmt 
(vii,  46),  which  say  he  was  bishop  of  the  Church  there ; 
and  partly  on  the  connection  in  which  the  reference  to 
him  in  CoL  iv,  17  stands  with  the  reference  to  the  Church 
at  Laodicea,  and  the  injunction  given  to  the  Colossians 
to  convey  a  message  to  him  concerning  fidelity  to  his 
office,  which  it  is  argued  would  have  been  sent  to  him- 
self bad  be  been  at  Coloaate.  But  the  authorities  cited 
have  no  weight  in  a  matter  of  this  sort ;  nor  can  the 
mere  juxtaposition  of  the  reference  to  Archippus  with 
the  reference  to  the  Church  at  Laodicea  prove  anything 
as  to  the  residence  of  the  former ;  and  as  for  the  injunc- 
tion to  counsel  Archippus,  it  is  more  likely  that  it  would 
be  given  by  tbe  apostle  in  a  letter  to  the  Chureb  to 
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which  he  belonged  than  to  another  Church.  On  the 
other  band,  supposing  Philemon  to  have  been  at  Laodi- 
cea,  it  is  not  credible  that  the  apostle  would  have  re- 
quexted  the  ColosBians  to  send  to  Laodicea  for  a  letter 
addressed  so  exclusively  to  him  personally,  and  relating 
tn  matters  in  which  they  had  no  immediate  interest, 
without  at  least  giving  Philemon  some  hint  that  he 
intended  the  letter  to  be  so  used.  The  letter  to  the 
Church  at  Laodicea  was  doubtless  one  of  more  general 
character  and  interest  than  this.  See  I^aodicrans, 
Epistle  to. 

III.  Time  and  Place  nf  Wriling. — This  is  generally  held 
to  be  one  of  the  letters  (the  others  are  Ephesians,  Colos- 
sians,  Philippians,  and  Hebrews)which  the  apostle  wrote 
during  bis  first  captivity  at  Rome.  The  arguments  which 
show  that  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Colosisians  in  that 
eily  and  at  that  period  involve  the  name  conclusion  in 
regard  to  this;  for  it  is  evident  from  CoL  iv,  7,  9,  as 
compared  with  the  contents  of  this  epistle,  that  Paul 
wrote  the  two  letters  at  the  same  time,  and  forwarded 
them  to  their  destination  by  the  hands  of  Tychicus  and 
Onesimus,  who  accompanied  each  other  to  Coloasie.  A 
few  modem  critics,  as  Schulz,  Schott,  Bottgcr,  Meyer, 
maintain  that  this  letter  and  the  others  assigned  usually 
to  the  first  Roman  captivity  were  written  during  the 
two  years  that  Paul  was  imprisoned  at  Ceesarea  (Acts 
xxiii,  So;  xxiv,  27).  But  this  opinion,  though  sup- 
ported by  some  plausible  arguments,  can  be  demonstra- 
ted with  reasonable  certainty  to  be  incorrect.  See  Co- 
ix>88iANS,  Epistle  to  the. 

The  time  when  Paul  wrote  may  be  fixed  with  much 
precitiion.  The  apostle  at  the  close  of  the  letter  ex- 
presses a  hope  of  his  speedy  liberation.  He  speaks  in 
like  manner  of  his  approaching  deliverance  in  bis  Epis- 
tle to  the  Philippians  (ii,  23,  24),  which  was  written 
during  the  same  imprisonment.  Presuming,  therefore, 
that  he  had  good  reasons  for  such  an  expectation,  and 
that  he  was  not  disappointed  in  the  result,  we  may  con- 
clude that  this  letter  was  written  by  him  early  in  the 
year  A.D.  68. 

IV.  Detign  and  EffecL  —  Our  knowledge  respecting 
the  occasion  and  object  of  the  letter  we  must  derive  from 
declarations  or  inferences  furnished  by  the  letter  itself. 
For  the  relation  of  Philemon  and  Onesinms  to  each 
other,  the  reader  will  see  the  articles  on  those  names. 
Paul,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  roaster  and  the 
servant,  was  anxious  naturally  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  them.  He  wished  also  (waiving  the  riv^icov, 
the  matter  of  duty  or  right)  to  give  Philemon  an  oppor- 
tunity of  manifesting  his  Christian  love  in  the  treatment 
of  Onesimus,  and  his  regard,  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
personal  convenience  and  wishes,  not  to  say  official  au- 
thority, of  his  spiritual  teacher  and  guide.  Paul  used 
his  influence  with  Onesimus  (aviTii»iia,  in  ver.  12)  to 
induce  him  to  return  to  Colosse,  and  pkce  himself  again 
at  the  disposal  of  bis  master.  Whether  Onesimus  as- 
sented merely  to  the  proposal  of  the  apostle,  or  had  a 
desire  at  the  same  time  to  revisit  his  former  home,  the 
epistle  does  not  enable  us  to  determine.  On  his  depart- 
ure Paul  put  into  his  hand  this  letter  as  evidence  that 
Onesimus  was  a  true  and  approved  disciple  of  Christ, 
and  entitled  as  such  to  be  received,  not  as  a  servant,  but 
above  a  servant,  as  a  brother  in  the  faith,  as  the  repre- 
sentative and  equal  in  that  respect  of  the  apostle  him- 
self, and  worthy  of  the  same  consideration  and  love.  It 
is  instructive  to  observe  bow  entirely  Paul  identifies 
himself  with  Onesimus,  and  pleads  his  cause  as  if  it 
were  his  own.  He  intercedes  for  him  as  his  own  child, 
promises  reparation  if  he  had  done  any  wrong,  demands 
for  him  not  only  a  remission  of  all  penalties,  but  the  re- 
ception of  sympathy,  affeclinn.  Christian  brotherhood ; 
and,  while  he  solicits  these  favors  for  another,  consents 
to  receive  them  with  the  same  gratitude  and  sense  of 
obligation  as  if  they  were  bestowed  on  himself.  See 
Onesimus. 

The  result  of  the  appeal  cannot  be  doubted.  It  may 
be  assumed  from  the  character  of  Philemon  that  the 


apostle's  intercession  for  Onesimus  was  not  nnavailing. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  agreeably  to  the  express 
instructions  of  the  letter,  the  past  was  forgiven;  the 
master  and  the  servant  were  reconciled  to  each  other; 
and  if  the  liberty  which  Onesimus  had  asserted  in  a 
spirit  of  independence  was  not  conceded  as  a  boon  or 
right,  it  was  enjoyed  at  all  events  under  a  form  of  ser- 
vitude which  henceforth  was  such  in  name  only.  So 
much  must  be  regarded  as  certain ;  or  it  follows  that  Ihc 
apostle  was  mistaken  in  his  opinion  of  Philemon's  char- 
acter, and  bis  efforts  for  the  welfare  of  Onesimus  were 
frustrated.  Chrysostom  declares,  in  his  impassioned 
style,  that  Philemon  must  have  been  less  than  a  man, 
must  have  been  alike  destitute  of  sensibility  and  reason 
(jiroloc  \i9oc,  Totov  diypiov),  not  to  be  moved  by  the 
arguments  and  spirit  of  such  a  letter  to  fulfil  every  wish 
and  intimation  of  the  apostle.  Surely  no  fitting  rtapoim 
to  his  pleadings  for  Onesimus  could  involve  lees  than  a 
cessation  of  everything  oppressive  and  harsh  in  his  civil 
condition,  as  far  as  it  depended  on  Philemon  to  mHigatr 
or  neutralize  the  evils  of  a  legalized  system  of  batidisge, 
as  well  as  a  cessation  of  everj-thing  violative  of  his 
rights  as  a  Christian.  How  much  farther  than  this  an 
impartial  explanation  of  the  epistle  obliges  us  or  author- 
izes us  to  go  has  not  yet  been  settled  by  any  very  gen- 
eral consent  of  interjireters.  Many  of  the  best  critio 
construe  certain  expressions  (ro  ayadiv  in  ver.  14,  and 
virip  3  Xeyw  in  ver.  21)  as  conveying  a  distinct  expec- 
tation on  t^e  part  of  Paul  that  Philemon  would  Hbcnte 
Onesimus.  Nearly  all  agree  that  he  could  hardfy  have 
failed  to  confer  on  him  that  favor,  even  if  it  was  not  re- 
quested in  so  many  words,  after  such  an  appeal  to  hi# 
sentiments  of  humanity  and  justice.  Thus  it  was,  a; 
Dr.  Wordsworth  remarks  {St.  Pautt  Kpitllet,  p.  828). 
"  by  Christianizing  the  roaster  that  the  Gospel  enfran- 
chised the  slave.  It  did  not  legislate  about  mere  naropi> 
and  forms,  but  it  went  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  it  spoke  ti> 
the  heart  of  maiL  When  the  heart  of  I  be  master  was 
filled  with  divine  grace,  and  was  warmed  with  the  love 
of  Christ,  the  rest  would  soon  follow.  The  lips  would 
speak  kind  words,  the  hands  would  do  liberal  things. 
Every  Onesimus  woiUd  be  treate<l  by  every  Philemon 
as  a  beloved  brother  in  ChrisC    See  Slavkrt. 

V.  Contenlt. — The  epistle  commences  with  the  apos- 
tle's usual  salutation  to  those  to  whom  he  wrote ;  after 
which  he  affectionately  alludes  to  the  good  reputation 
which  Philemon,  as  a  Christian,  enjoyed,  and  to  the  joy 
which  the  knowledge  of  this  afforded  him  (ver.  1-7). 
He  then  gently  and  gracefully  introduces  the  main  suIh 
ject  of  his  epistle  by  a  reference  to  the  spiritual  obliga- 
tions imder  which  Philemon  lay  to  him,  and  on  the 
ground  of  which  he  might  utter  as  a  comroand  what  he 
preferred  urging  as  a  request.  Onesimus  is  then  intro- 
duced ;  the  change  of  mind  and  character  he  had  expe- 
rienced is  stated ;  his  offence  in  deserting  his  master  i; 
not  palliated;  his  increased  worth  and  usefulness  are 
dwelt  upon,  and  his  former  roaster  is  entreated  to  re- 
ceive him  back,  not  only  without  severity,  but  with  the 
feeling  due  from  one  Christian  to  another  (ver.  8-16). 
The  apostle  then  delicately  refers  to  the  matter  of  com- 
pensation for  any  loss  which  Philemon  might  have  sus- 
tained, either  through  the  dishonesty  of  Onesimus  or 
simply  through  the  want  of  his  ser\Mce;  and  though  he 
reminds  his  friend  that  he  might  justly  hold  the  latier 
his  debtor  for  a  much  larger  amount  (seeing  he  owed  to 
the  apostle  his  own  self),  he  pledges  himself,  under  his 
own  hand,  to  make  good  that  loss  (ver.  17-19).  The 
epistle  concludes  with  some  additional  expressions  of 
friendly  solicitude ;  a  request  that  Philemon  would  pre- 
pare the  apostle  a  lodging,  as  he  trusted  soon  to  visit 
him;  and  the  salutations  of  the  apostle  and  some  of 
the  Christians  bv  whom  ho  was  surrounded  at  the  time 
(ver.  20-25). 

VI.  Character. — The  Epistle  to  Philemon  has  one  pe- 
culiar feature — its  (ttthetical  character  it  may  be  termed 
— which  distinguishes  it  from  all  the  other  epistles,  and 
demands  a  special  notice  at  our  hands.    It  has  been  de- 
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iervedly  admired  is  a  model  of  delicacy  and  akill  in  the 
iteputmeut  of  compoution  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
nicer  had  peculiar  difficulties  to  orereome.  He  was 
tbe  ooramon  friend  of  the  parties  at  variance.  He  must 
conciliate  a  man  who  supposed  that  ho  had  good  reason 
10  be  oSended.  He  must  commend  the  offender,  and 
nt  neither  deny  nor  aggravate  the  imputed  fault.  He 
ituft  assert  the  new  ideas  of  Christian  equality  in  the 
(see  of  a  system  which  hardly  recognised  the  humanity 
of  the  enalared.  He  could  have  placed  the  question  on 
lbs  groond  of  bis  own  personal  rights,  and  yet  must 
vaire  them  in  order  to  secure  an  act  of  spontaneous 
kindness.  His  success  must  be  a  triumph  of  love,  and 
nothing  be  demanded  for  the  sake  of  the  justice  which 
(onld  have  claimed  everything.  He  limits  his  request 
10 1  forgiveness  of  the  alleged  wrong,  and  a  restoration 
u>  bvor  and  the  enjoyment  of  future  B}-mpathy  and  af- 
r«tiao,  and  yet  would  so  guard  bis  words  as  to  leave 
reope  for  all  the  generosity  which  benevolence  might 
prompt  towards  one  whose  condition  admitted  of  so 
much  alleviation.  These  are  contrarieties  not  easy  to 
harawnize ;  but  Paul,  it  is  confessed,  has  shown  a  degree 
ofielf-denial  and  a  tact  in  dealing  with  them  which,  in 
being  equal  to  the  occasion,  could  hardly  be  greater. 
This  letter,  says  Eichhom,  is  a  voucher  fur  the  apostle's 
mtiaoity,  politeness,  and  knowledge  of  the  worliL  His 
•Ivocacy  of  Onesimus  is  of  the  most  insinuating  and 
penoasive  character,  and  yet  without  the  slightest  per- 
nnioo  or  concealment  of  any  facL  The  errors  of  Ones- 
imos  are  admitted,  as  was  necessary,  lest  the  just  indig- 
nalioo  of  his  master  against  him  should  be  mused  anew ; 
bat  they  are  alluded  to  in  the  most  admirable  manner: 
ihe  good  side  of  Onesimus  is  brought  to  view,  but  in 
(wh  a  way  as  to  facilitate  the  friendly  reception  of  him 
W  his  master,  as  a  c<>nse(|uence  of  Christianity,  to  which 
l.«  had, during  his  absence,  been  converted; 'and  his  fut- 
ure fidelity  is  vouched  for  by  the  noble  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity to  which  be  had  been  converted.  The  apostle 
addresses  Philemon  on  the  softest  side :  who  would  wil- 
fully refuse  to  an  aged,  a  suffering,  and  an  unjustly  im- 
pmned  friend  a  request?  And  such  was  he  who  thus 
|4eaded  fur  Onenmus,  The  person  recommended  is  a 
•Hiratian,  a  dear  friend  of  the  apostle's,  and  one  who 
had  peisooally  served  him :  if  Philemon  will  receive 
liim  kindly,  it  will  afford  the  apostle  a  proof  of  his  love, 
and  yield  him  joy.  What  need,  then,  for  long  urgency? 
The  apostle  is  certain  that  Philemon  will,  of  his  own 
•econl,  do  even  more  than  he  is  asked.  More  cogently 
>nd  mote  courteously  no  man  could  plead  (^KinlcU.  m$ 
y.  T.  iii,  300). 

There  is  a  letter  extant  of  the  younger  Pliny  (Eput. 
ix,21)  which  he  wrote  to  a  friend  whose  servant  had 
■iaertcd  bim.  in  which  ha  intercedes  for  the  fugitive, 
vho  was  anxious  to  return  to  his  master,  but  dreaded 
the  el&cts  of  bis  anger.  Thus  the  occasion  of  the  cor- 
lapoodence  was  similar  to  that  between  the  apostle  and 
niihinca.  It  has  occurred  to  scholars  to  compare  this 
■debated  letter  with  that  of  Paul  in  behalf  of  Ones- 
imu;  and  as  the  result  they  hesitate  not  to  say  that, 
wt  only  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  of  which  Pliny 
•»  iipiorant,  bat  in  dignity  of  thought,  argument,  pa- 
iliia,  beauty  of  style,  eloquence,  the  commmiication  of 
tiM  apostle  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the  polished  Ko- 
oaa  writer. 

TIL  Commntariet. — The  following  are  the  special 
rugetical  helps  on  this  epistle:  Jerome,  CommenCarii 
lia  0pp.  vii,  741) ;  also  Paendo-Hicron.  id.  (ibid,  xi); 
'^Hstom,  llomilia  (in  0pp.  xi,  838;  also  ed.  Raphe- 
iu,  in  the  lalter's  A  mtoUUiona,  ii) ;  Alcuin,  Exptcmatia 

>a  0^  I,  ii) ;  Calvin,  CoTfmtaaariiu  (in  0pp. ;  also  in 
Eagtiih,  by  Pringle,  in  the  latter's  Comment,  on  Tim,; 
•I  by  Edwards,  in  the  Bib.  Repot.  1836) ;  Brentz,  Com- 
^"tttrU  (in  0pp.  vii) ;  Pamelius,  Commentariohu  (Ka- 
'ani  Haori,  Opp.  v)  :  Major,  Eaarratio  (Vilcmb.  1666, 
"n);  Uuueua,  Commentariut  (Genev.  1579,  8vo);  Hy- 

l>^  Commtntariut  [indud.  Tim.  and  Tit.]  (Tigiir. 

^  fol) ;  Fcuardent  (R.  C),  Commtntariut  (Pari>, 


1688, 8vo) ;  RoUock,  Commtntariut  (Genev.  1602, 8vo) ; 
Attersoll,  CommaUary  (Land.  1612, 1633,  foL);  Genti- 
lis,  CommtHtariu*  (Norib.  1618, 4to);  Dyke,  kxporilvm 
(Land.  1618,  4to;  also  in  Dutch,  in  his  Wercht,  Amst, 
1670,  p.  793);  Rapine  (R.  C),  Expoiititm  [French] 
(Par.  1632,  8vo);  Jones,  CommaUary  [includ.  Heb.] 
(Lond.  163d,  foL);  Himmel,  Commtntariut  (Jen.  1641, 
4to);  Vincent  (R.C.),  Explicalio  (Par.  1647, 8vo) ;  Cru- 
cius,  Verklaariag  (Harlem,  1649,  8vo) ;  Habert  (R.  C), 
Expoiilio  [includ.  Tim.  and  Tit.]  (Par.  1666,  8vo); 
Franckenstein,  Obttrvalionet  (HaL  1667, 4to:  Lips,  1666, 
12mo);  Taylor,  C(»ain«n<<<r<us  (Lond.  1669,  fol.) ;  Hum- 
noel,  ErpUmatio  (Tigur.  1670,  fol.);  Fecht,  Expoiilio 
(RosL  1696,  4to) ;  Schmid,  Parapkratii  (Hamb,  1704, 
4to,  and  later);  Smalridge,  Sermon  (in  Srrmont,  Oxf. 
1724,  fuL);  Lavater,  Predigt.  (St.  Gall,  1785  sq.,  2  vols. 
8vo) ;  Klotzscb,  Dt  occationt,  etc.  (Viteb.  1792, 4to) ;  Nie- 
mcyer.  Program.  (HaL  1802,  4to);  Wildachut,  J>e  die- 
lione,  etc  (Tr.  ad  Rh.  1809, 8vo);  Buckminster,  Sermon 
(in  Sermoni,  BosL  1816) ;  Hagenbach,  Inlerprtlatio 
(Basil.  1829, 4to);  Parry,  fxfMMt/ton  (Lond.  1884, 12mo); 
Rothe,  Interprttalio  (Brem.  1844,  8vo) ;  Koch,  Commtn- 
tar  (ZUr.  1846,  8vo);  KUhne,  AuiUgung  (Leips.  1866, 
8vo);  £llicott,Comi»7i/at;y(Lnnd.l867,8vo);  Hackett, 
Rented  Trantlution  (Amer.  Bible  Union,  1860,  l2mo) ; 
Bleek,  Vorletungen  [includ.  Ephes.  and  Coloss,]  (Berk 
i  1866,  8vo);  Lightfoot,  Ifotet  [includ.  Coloss,]  (Lond. 
1876, 8vo).    See  Efistle, 

Pblle'tus  (4iXqroc,  beloeed),  an  apostate  Chris- 
tian, possibly  a  disciple  of  Hymenieus,with  whom  he  is 
,  associated  in  2  Tim,  ii,  17,  and  who  is  named  without 
him  in  an  earlier  epistle  (1  Tim,  i,  20).  A.D.  58-64. 
WaterUnd  (Importance  ofVte  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity, ch.  iv,  in  his  Worki,  iii,  459)  condenses  in  a  few 
lines  the  substance  of  many  dissertations  which  have 
been  written  concerning  their  opinions,  and  the  sen- 
tence which  was  inflicted  upon  at  least  one  of  them. 
"  They  appear  to  have  been  persons  who  believed  the 
Scriptures  of  the  O.  T.,  but  misinterpreted  them,  alle- 
gorizing away  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  and  re- 
solving it  all  into  figure  and  metaphor.  The  delivering 
over  unto  Satan  seems  to  hare  been  a  form  of  excom- 
munication declaring  the  person  reduced  to  the  state  of 
a  heathen ;  and  in  the  apostolical  age  it  was  accompa- 
nied with  supernatural  or  miraculous  effects  upon  the 
bodies  of  the  persons  so  delivered."  Walch  is  of  opin- 
ion that  they  were  of  Jewish  origin ;  Hammond  con- 
nects them  with  the  Gnostics ;  Titringa  (with  less  prob- 
ability) with  the  Sadduoees.  They  understood  the  res- 
urrection to  signify  the  knowledge  and  profession  of 
the  Christian  religion,  or  regeneration  and  conversion, 
according  to  Walch,  whose  dissertation,  De  Hymenao 
et  PhUeto,  in  his  MitctUanea  Sacra,  1744,  p.  81-121, 
seems  to  exhaust  the  subject.  Among  writers  who 
preceded  him  may  be  named  Vitringa,  Ohitrv.  Sacr, 
iv,  9,  p.  922-930;  Buddieus,  Eecletia  Apotloliea,v,  297- 
805.  See  also,  on  the  heresy,  Burton,  Hampton  Leeturtt, 
and  dean  Ellicott's  notes  on  the  pastoral  epistles;  and 
Potter  on  Church  Government,  ch.  v,  with  reference  to 
the  sentence.  The  names  of  Philetus  and  Hymcnsus 
occur  separately  among  those  of  Ciesar's  household 
whose  relics  have  been  found  in  the  Columbaria  at 
Rome.— Smith.     See  HTMEN.ei'8. 

Phll'ip  (<t>iXiir)roc,  Uner  of  hortet),  the  name  of 
several  men  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha  and  Josephus, 
Those  named  in  theN.T.will  be  noticed  separately  below. 

1.  The  father  of  Alexander  the  Great  (1  Mace  i,  1 ; 
vi,  2),  king  of  Macedonia,  B.C  369-336.  See  AutXAH- 
OKR  (the  Great). 

2.  A  Phrygian,  left  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  as  gov- 
ernor at  Jerusalem  (B.C.  cir.  170),  where  he  behaved 
with  great  cruelty  (2  Mace,  v,  22),  burning  the  fugitive 
Jews  in  caves  (vi,  11),  and  taking  the  earliest  measures 
to  check  the  growing  power  of  Judas  Maccabeus  (viii, 
8).  He  is  commonly  (but  it  would  seem  incorrectly) 
identified  with. 
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3.  The  fotter-brotber  (irvvrpo^oc,  ix,  29)  of  Antio- 
chu3  Epiphano,  whom  the  king  upon  his  death-bed 
appointed  regent  of  Syria  and  guardian  of  his  son  Anti- 
ochuB  V,  to  the  exclusion  of  Lysias  (B.C.  164 ;  1  Mace, 
vi,  14, 16,  65).  He  returned  with  the  royal  forces  from 
Persia  (vi,  56)  to  assume  the  government,  and  occupied 
Antioch.  But  Lysias,  who  was  at  the  time  besieging 
"  the  Sanctuary"  at  Jerusalem,  hastily  made  terras  with 
Judas,  and  marched  against  him.  Lysias  stormed  An- 
tioch, and,  according  to  Josephus  (A  nl.  xii,  9,  7),  put 
I'hilip  to  death.  In  2  Mace.  Philip  is  said  to  have  fled 
to  Ptol.  Philometor  on  the  death  of  Aiitiochos  (2  Maec. 
ix,  29),  though  the  book  contains  traces  of  the  other 
account  (xiii,  23).     See  Antiochuh  (Epiphanet). 

4.  Philip  V,  king  of  Macedonia,  B.C.  220-179.  His 
wide  and  successful  endeavors  to  strengthen  and  enlarge 
the  Macedonian  dominion  brought  him  into  conflict 
with  the  Romans  when  they  were  engaged  in  the  crit- 
ical war  with  Carthage.  Desultory  warfare  followed  by 
hollow  peace  lasted  till  the  victory  of  Zama  left  the 
Romans  free  for  more  vigorous  measures.  Meanwhile 
Philip  had  consolidated  his  power,  though  he  had  de- 
generated into  an  unscrupulous  tyrant.  The  first  cam- 
paigns of  the  Romans  on  the  declaration  of  war  (B.C. 
200)  were  not  attended  by  any  decisive  result,  but  the 
arrival  of  Flaminintu)  (B.C.  198)  changed  the  aspect  of 
affairs.  Philip  was  driven  from  his  commanding  posi- 
tion, and  made  unsuccessful  overtures  for  peace.  In 
the  next  year  he  lost  the  fatal  battle  of  Cynoscephalee, 
and  was  obliged  to  accede  to  the  terms  dictated  by  his 
conquerors.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
vain  endeavors  to  regain  something  of  his  former 
power,  and  was  imbittered  by  cruelty  and  remorse. 
In  I  Mace,  viii,  5  the  defeat  of  Philip  is  coupled  with 
that  of  Perseus  as  one  of  the  noblest  triumphs  of  the 
Romans. — Smith. 


ria,  and  defeated  them.  In  247  Philip  was  agab  con- 
sul, with  his  son  of  the  same  name  as  himself,  and  that 
consulship  was  continued  to  the  following  year,  when 
Philip  celebrated  with  great  splendor  the  thousandth 
anniversary  of  the  building  of  liome.  An  immeaK' 
number  of  wild  beasts  were  biongnt  forth  and  slaugh- 
tered in  the  amphitheatre  and  circus.  In  the  next  year, 
under  the  consulship  of  iSmilianus  and  Aquilinus,  a  re- 
volt broke  out  among  the  legions  on  the  Danube,  who  pro- 
claimed emperor  a  centurion  named  Carviliua  Harinu.<, 
whom,  however,  the  soldiers  killed  shortly  after.  Phil- 
ip, alarmed  at  the  state  of  these  provinces,  gent  thither 
Decius  as  commander,  but  Decius  had  no  sooner  arrired 
at  his  post  than  the  soldiers  proclaimed  him  emperur. 
Philip  marched  against  Decius,  leaving  his  son  ai 
Rome.  The  two  armies  met  near  Verona,  where  Philip 
was  defeated  and  killed,  as  some  say  by  his  own  tnaia. 
On  the  news  reaching  Rome,  the  pretoriami  killed  hi> 
son  also,  and  Decius  was  acknowledged  emperor  in  249. 
Eutropius  states  that  both  Philips,  father  and  son,  were 
numbered  among  the  gods.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Philip  was  really  a  Christian,  but  it  seems  certain,  a<> 
stated  by  Eusebius  and  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  that 
under  his  reign  the  Christians  enjoyed  full  tolciatiaii. 
and  were  allowed  to  preach  publicly.  Gregory  of  Ktim 
states  that  during  that  period  all  the  inhabitants  of  Neo- 
Ciesarea,  in  Pontus,  embraced  Christianity,  overthrrv  the 
idols,  and  raised  temples  to  the  God  of  the  Chiistiaii*. 
It  appears  that  Philip  during  his  Ave  years'  reign  gov- 
erned with  mildness  and  justice,  and  was  generally  popu- 
lar.—Abj/mA  Cyclop,  s.  v. 


Philip  V  of  Macedou. 

Dldrschm  of  Fklllil  V  (Alllc  Ulent).  06>. .-  Haul  <•<  kloa,  boind  Kfth 
IllUt,  Btp.t  BAXIABOX  •lAiDnoT;  clob  of  H«rculM :  all  wlthio 
wrMtb. 

Philip  (M.  Julius  PiiiLin-us),  emperor  of  Rome, 
a  native  of  Bostra,  in  Trachonitis,  according  to  some  au- 
thorities, after  serving  with  distinction  in  the  Roman 
armies,  was  promoted  by  the  later  Gordian  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  imperial  guards  after  the  death  of  Mi- 
sitheus,  A.D.  243.  In  the  following  year  be  accompa- 
nied Gordian  in  his  expedition  into  Persia,  where  he 
contrived  to  excite  a  mutiny  among  the  soldiers  by 
complaining  that  the  emperor  was  too  young  to  lead  an 
army  in  such  a  difficult  undertaking.  The  mutineers 
obliged  (lonlian  to  acknowledge  Philip  as  his  colleague ; 
and  in  a  short  time  Philip,  wishing  to  reign  alone, 
caused  (lordian  to  be  murdered.  In  a  letter  to  the 
senate  he  ascribed  the  death  of  Gordian  to  illness,  and 
the  senate  acknowledge)!  him  as  emperor.  Having 
made  peace  with  the  Persians,  he  led  the  army  back 
into  Syria,  and  arrived  at  Antioch  for  the  Easter  solem- 
nities. Eusebius,  who  with  other  Christian  writers 
maintains  that  Philip  was  a  Christian,  states  as  a  re- 
port that  he  went  with  his  wife  to  attend  the  Christian 
worship  at  Antioch,  but  that  Babila,  bishop  of  that  city, 
refused  to  permit  him  to  enter  the  church,  as  being 
guilty  of  murder,  upon  which  Philip  acknowledged  his 
guilt,  and  placed  himself  in  the  ranks  of  the  penitents. 
This  circumstance  is  also  stated  by  John  Chrysostom. 
From  Aniioch  Philip  came  to  Rome,  and  the  following 
year,  245,  assumed  the  consulship  with  T.  F.  Titianus, 
and  marchrd  against  the  Carpi,  who  had  invaded  Moe- 


Colo  of  Philip. 


Fhll'lp  THB  Apostle  (♦iXirsrof  6  d  jrn<rroXoc).  oii« 
of  the  twelve  originally  appointed  by  Jesus.  See  Apos- 
tle. 

1.  Authentic  Ifutort/.—Tbe  Gospels  contain  compars- 
tively  scanty  notices  of  this  disciple.  A.D.  25-28.  He 
is  mentioned  as  being  of  Bethsaida,  the  city  of  Andrrw 
and  Peter  (John  i,  44),  and  apparently  was  among  the 
GaliUean  pea-sants  of  that  district  who  flocked  to  hesr 
the  preaching  of  the  Baptist.  The  manner  in  which 
John  speaks  of  him,  the  repetition  by  him  of  the  self- 
same words  with  which  Andrew  bad  brought  to  Peter 
the  good  news  that  the  Christ  had  at  last  appeared,  ill 
indicate  a  previous  friendship  with  the  sons  of  Jonah 
and  of  Zebedee,  and  a  consequent  participation  in  their 
Messianic  hopes.  The  close  union  of  the  two  in  John 
vi  and  xii  suggests  that  he  may  have  owed  to  Andn?» 
the  first  tidings  that  the  hope  had  been  fulfilled.  The 
statement  that  Jesus /bumf  him  (John  i,  43)  implies  a 
previous  seeking.  To  him  first  in  the  whole  circle  of 
the  disciples  were  spoken  the  words  so  full  of  meaning. 
"Follow  me"  (ibid,),  Philip  was  thus  the  founh  of  Ihc 
apostles  who  attached  themselves  to  the  person  of  Je- 
sus— of  those  who  "  left  all  and  followed  him."  As  soon 
as  he  has  learned  to  know  his  Master,  he  is  eager  u> 
communicate  his  discovery  to  another  who  had  als' 
shared  the  same  expectations.  He  speaks  to  Nathan- 
ael,  probably  on  his  arrival  in  Cana  (see  John  xxi,  i: 
corop.  Ewald,  Oetch.  v,  251),  as  if  they  had  not  sel- 
dom communed  together  of  the  intimations  of  a  better 
time,  of  a  divine  kingdom,  which  they  found  in  their 
sacred  books.  We  may  well  believe  that  he,  like  Vv 
friend,  was  an  "  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  there  was  no 
guile."    In  the  lists  of  the  twelve  apostles  in  the  sy- 
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aaptk  Goipela,  hn  name  is  as  unifonnly  at  the  bead  of 
Um  Kcond  groap  of  four  as  the  name  of  Peter  is  at  that 
(rfthe  Hist  (Matt,  x,  S;  Harit  iii,  18;  Luke  vi,  14);  and 
the  iaeu  recorded  by  John  give  the  reason  of  this  pri- 
mty.  In  tboae  lists  again  we  Hnd  bis  name  uniformly 
ooapled  with  that  of  Bartholomew,  and  this  has  led  to 
the  hrpothesis  that  the  latter  is  identical  with  the  Na- 
Uunael  o(  John  i,  45,  the  one  being  the  personal  name, 
the  other,  like  Barjonah  or  Bartinueus,  a  patronymic. 
Unaldson  (Jiuiar,  p.  9)  looks  on  the  two  as  broiben, 
tint  the  precise  mention  of  ruv  iStov  dStX^if  in  v,  41, 
iivl  its  omission  here,  is,  as  Alford  remarks  (on  Matt,  x, 
i).  s^^inat  this  hypothesis. 

Philip  apparently  was  among  the  first  company  of 
disciples  who  were  with  the  Lord  at  the  commencement 
of  his  ministry,  at  the  marriage  of  Cans,  on  bis  first 
ippeirance  as  a  prophet  in  Jerusalem  (John  ii).  When 
John  was  cast  into  prison,  and  the  work  of  decUring 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom  required  a  new  cum- 
paay  at  preachers,  we  may  believe  that  he,  like  bis 
companions  and  friends,  received  a  new  call  to  a  more 
constant  discipleship  (Matt,  iv,  18-22).  When  the 
Twelve  were  specially  set  apart  to  their  office,  be  was 
Bimbeied  among  them.  The  first  three  (ioepels  tell  us 
Mlbing  more  of  him  individually.  John,  with  bis 
characteristic  fulness  of  personal  reminiscences,  records 
a  few  signiticant  utterances.  The  earnest,  simple-hearted 
ftiih  which  showed  itself  in  his  first  conversion,  required, 
it  would  seem,  an  education ;  one  stage  of  this  may  be 
traced,  according  to  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  iii, 
29),  in  the  history  of  Matu  viii,  21.  That  Church  fa- 
ther assumes  that  Philip  was  the  disciple  who  urged 
the  plea,  "  Suffer  me  first  to  go  and  bury  my  father," 
lad  who  was  remindetl  of  a  higher  duty  by  the  com- 
nuad, "  I>et  the  dead  bury  their  dead ;  follow  thou  me." 
When  the  Galilsean  crowds  had  halted  on  their  way  to 
Jerusalem  to  bear  the  preaching  of  Jesus  (John  vi,  ^9), 
tad  were  Eunt  with  hunger,  it  was  to  Philip  that  the 
qoettion  was  put,  "Whence  shall  we  buy  bread  that 
these  may  eat?"  "And  this  be  said,"  John  adds,  "  to 
prove  him,  for  be  himself  knew  what  he  would  do." 
The  answer, "  Two  hundred  pennyworth  of  bread  is  not 
efficient  for  them  that  every  one  may  take  a  little," 
■hows  bow  little  he  was  prepared  for  the  work  of  divine 
(uvcr  that  followed.  It  is  noticeable  that  here,  as  in 
John  i,  be  appears  in  dose  connection  with  Andrew, 
Bo^el  and  others  suppose  that  this  wss  because  the 
charge  of  providing  fooii  had  been  committed  to  Philip, 
while  Chrysostom  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  rather 
npfuse  it  was  because  this  apostle  was  weak  in  faith. 

Another  incident  is  brought  before  us  in  John  xii, 
iO-22.  Amon(;  the  pilgrims  who  had  come  to  keep  the 
Psaover  at  Jemaalem  were  some  Gentile  proselytes 
iHcUenes)  who  bad  heard  of  Jesus,  and  desired  to  see 
kin.  Tbe  Greek  name  of  Philip  may  have  attracted 
thesL  The  zealous  love  which  he  had  shown  in  the 
ctie  of  Nathanael  may  have  made  him  prompt  to  offer 
himself  as  their  guide.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  him 
Hut  he  does  not  take  them  at  once  to  tbe  presence  of 
bit  Master.  "  Philip  cometh  and  telleth  Andrew,  and 
■Ciia  Andrew  and  Philip  tell  Jesus,"  The  friend  and 
fellsw-townaman  to  whom  probably  be  owed  bis  own 
isoodnction  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  to  inttodnce  these 
arsBgen  also. 

These  is  a  connection  not  difficnlt  to  be  traced  be- 
tween this  fact  and  that  whi£h  follows  on  the  last  re- 
caoeoee  of  Philip's  name  in  the  history  of  the  Gospels. 
The  desire  to  see  Jesus  gave  occasion  to  the  utterance 
<f  wants  in  which  the  Lord  spoke  more  distinctly  than 
fa  of  the  presence  of  his  Father  with  him,  in  tbe  voice 
teat  heaven  which  manifested  the  Father's  will  (ver. 
iiU  The  words  appear  to  have  sunk  into  the  heart  of 
■  ieatt  one  of  the  disciples,  and  he  brooded  over  them. 
Tke  atroog  cravings  of  a  passionate  but  unenlightened 
Uth  led  him  to  feel  that  one  thing  was  yet  wanting, 
ThcT  beard  their  liord  speak  of  his  Father  and  their 
ftlka.     He  was  going  to  bis  Father's  house.     They 


were  to  follow  him  there.  But  why  should  they  not 
have  even  now  a  vision  of  the  divine  glory  ?  It  was 
part  of  the  childlike  simplicity  of  bis  nature  that  nu 
reserve  should  hinder  the  expression  of  the  craving. 
"  Lord,  show  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us"  (xiv,  H). 
And  the  answer  to  that  desire  belonged  also  specially 
to  him.  He  had  all  along  been  eager  to  lead  others  to 
tee  Jesus.  He  had  been  with  bim,  looking  on  him  from 
the  very  commencement  of  his  ministry-,  and  yet  he  bad 
not  known  him.  Ue  had  thought  of  the  gloiy  of  the 
Father  as  consisting  in  something  else  than  the  Truth, 
Righteousness,  Love  that  he  hsd  witnessed  in  the  Son. 
"  Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you,  and  yet  bast  thou 
not  known  me,  Philip?  He  that  bath  seen  me  hath 
seen  theF'atber;  and  how  sayest  thou,  then.  Show  us  the 
Father?"  (John  xiv,  9).  No  other  fact  connected  with 
the  name  of  Philip  is  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  The 
close  relation  in  which  we  have  seen  him  standing  to 
the  sons  of  Zebedee  and  Nathanael  might  lead  us  to 
think  of  bim  as  one  of  the  two  unnamed  disciples  in  the 
list  of  fishermen  on  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  who  meet  us  in 
John  xxL  He  is  among  the  company  of  disciples  at 
Jerusalem  aAer  the  ascension  (Acts  i,  18)  and  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost. 

2.  TradUionary  Kotice*.  —  Besides  the  above  all  is 
uncertain  and  apocryphal.  Philip  is  mentioned  by  Clem- 
ent of  Alexandria  as  having  had  a  wife  and  children, 
and  as  having  sanctioned  the  marriage  of  his  daughter:* 
instead  of  binding  them  to  vows  of  chastity  (Strom,  iii, 
62 ;  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii,  80) ;  and  he  is  included  in  tbe  list 
of  those  who  bad  borne  witness  of  Christ  in  their  lives, 
i  but  bad  not  died  what  was  commonly  looketl  on  as  n 
martyr's  death  (Strom,  iv,  78).  There  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  the  statement  that  he  preached  the  Gospel 
in  Phrygia  (Theodoret,  m  Pta,  cxvi;  Niceph.  H.  E.  ii, 
86).  Polycrates  (in  Eiiseb.  H.  E.  iii,  31),  bishop  of 
Ephesus,  speaks  of  him  as  having  fallen  asleep  in  the 
Pbr}'gian  Hierapolis,  as  having  bad  two  daugbten  who 
had  grown  old  unmarried,  and  a  third,  with  special  giftx 
of  inspiration  (Iv'Ayiif  nf(i'/iariiraXir(t'<rn/iE>^),  who 
had  died  at  Ephesus.  There  seems,  however,  in  this 
mention  of  the  dauglitets  of  Philip,  to  be  some  confu- 
sion between  the  apostle  and  tbe  evangelist.  Eusebius 
in  tbe  same  chapter  quotes  a  passsge  from  Caius,  in 
which  the  four  daughters  of  Philip,  prophetesses,  an' 
mentioned  as  living  with  their  father  at  Hierapolis,  ami 
as  buried  there  with  him,  and  himself  connects  this  fact 
with  Acts  xxi,  8,  as  if  they  referred  to  one  and  the  same 
person.  Polycrates  in  like  manner  refers  to  him  in  the 
Easter  Controversy,  as  an  authority  for  the  Quartodeci- 
man  practice  (Euseb.  H.  E.  v,  24).  It  is  noticeable  that 
even  Augustine  (Serm.  266)  speaks  with  some  micer- 
tainty  as  to  tbe  distinctness  of  the  two  Philips. 

Epipbanius  (xxvi,  13)  mentions  a  Gospel  of  Philip 
as  in  use  among  the  Gnostics.  See  Gohpkls,  Spi'ri- 
ODS.  The  apocryphal  "Ada  PhUippi'  are  utterly  wihl 
and  fantastic,  and  if  there  is  any  grain  of  truth  in  them, 
it  is  probably  the  bare  fact  that  the  apostle  or  tbe  evan- 
gelist labored  in  Phrygia,  and  died  at  Hierapolis.  lie 
arrives  in  that  city  with  bis  sister  Mariarane  and  hi.s 
friend  Bartholomew.  The  wife  of  the  proconsul  is  con- 
verted. The  people  are  drawn  away  from  the  worship 
of  a  great  serpent.  The  priests  and  the  proconsul  seize 
on  the  apostles  and  put  them  to  the  torture.  John 
suddenly  appears  with  words  of  counsel  and  encourage- 
ment. Philip,  in  spite  of  the  warning  of  tbe  Apostle  of 
Love  reminding  him  that  he  should  return  good  for 
evil,  curses  the  city,  and  tbe  earth  opens  and  swallows 
it  up.  Then  bis  Lord  appears  and  reproves  him  for  bin 
\'indictive  anger,  and  those  who  had  descended  to  the 
abyss  are  raiae<l  out  of  it  again.  The  tortures  which 
Philip  bad  suffered  end  in  his  death,  but,  as  a  punbh- 
ment  for  his  offence,  he  is  to  remain  for  forty  days  ex- 
cluded from  Paradise.  After  his  death  a  vine  springs 
up  on  the  spot  where  his  blood  bad  fallen,  and  the  juici' 
of  the  grapes  is  used  for  the  Eucbaristic  cup  (Tischen- 
dorf.  Acta  Apocrypha,  p.  75-94).    The  book  which  con- 
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tains  this  narrative  is  apparently  only  the  last  chapter 
of  a  larger  history,  and  it  fixes  the  journey  and  the 
death  as  after  the  eighth  year  of  Trajan.  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  other  apocryphal  fragment  professing 
to  give  an  account  of  his  labors  in  Greece  is  part  of  the 
same  work,  but  it  is  at  least  equally  legendary.  He  ar^ 
rives  in  Athens  clothed,  like  the  other  apostles,  as  Christ 
had  commanded,  in  an  outer  cloak  and  a  linen  tunic. 
Three  hundred  philosophers  dispute  with  him.  They 
rind  themselves  baffled,  and  send  for  assistance  to  Ana- 
nias, the  high-priest  at  Jerusalem,  He  puts  on  bis 
pontifical  robes,  and  goes  to  Athens  at  the  head  of  five 
hundred  warriors.  They  attempt  to  seize  on  the  apos- 
tle, and  are  all  smitten  with  blindness.  The  heavens 
open ;  the  form  of  the  Son  of  Man  appears,  and  all  the 
idols  of  Athens  fall  to  the  ground;  and  so  on  through 
a  succession  of  marvels,  ending  with  his  remaining  two 
years  in  the  city,  establishing  a  Church  there,  and  then 
going  to  preach  the  Uospel  in  Parthia  («6iW.  p.  95-104). 

Another  tradition  represents  Scythia  as  the  scene  of 
his  labors  (Abdias,  Hist.  A]mst.  in  Fabricius,  Cod.  Apoc 
S.  T.  i,  739),  and  throws  the  guilt  of  his  death  upon 
the  Ebionites  (^Acta  Sanctorum,  May  1). — Smith. 

In  pictorial  art  Philip  is  represented  as  a  man  of 
middle  age,  scanty  beard,  and  benevolent  face.  His 
attribute  is  a  cross  which  varies  in  form — sometimes  a 
small  cross  in  his  band;  again,  a  high  cross  in  the  form 
of  a  T,  or  a  staff  with  a  small  cross  at  the  top.  It  has 
three  significations :  it  may  represent  the  power  of  the 
cross  which  he  held  before  the  dragon ;  or  bis  martyr- 
dom ;  or  his  mission  as  preacher  of  the  cross  of  Christ. 
He  is  the  patron-saint  of  Brabant  and  Luxembourg. 
His  anniversary  is  May  1. 

Phll'ip  THK  EvANOBi.isT  (♦iXuTiToc  i>  t!'ayy(\i- 
ariic),  one  of  the  original  seven  deacons  in  the  Christian 
Church.  A.D.  29.  The  first  mention  of  this  name  occurs 
in  the  account  of  the  dispute  between  the  Hebrew  and 
Hellenistic  disciples  in  Acts  vi.  He  was  one  of  the  seven 
appointed  to  superintend  the  daily  distribution  of  food 
and  alms,  and  so  to  remove  all  suspicion  of  partiality. 
The  fact  that  all  the  seven  names  are  Ureek,  makes  it 
at  least  very  probable  that  they  were  chosen  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Hellenistic  section  of  the  Church,  represent- 
atives of  the  class  which  had  appeared  before  the  apos- 
tles in  the  attitude  of  complaint.  The  name  of  Philip 
stands  next  to  that  of  Stephen ;  and  this,  together  with 
the  fact  that  these  are  the  only  two  names  (unless  Nic- 
olas be  an  exception ;  comp.  Nicolas)  of  which  we 
hear  again,  tends  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  among 
the  most  prominent  of  those  so  chosen.  He  was,  at  any 
rate,  well  reported  of  as  "  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
wisdom,"  and  had  so  won  the  affections  of  the  great 
body  of  believers  as  to  be  among  the  objects  of  their 
free  election,  possibly  (assuming  the  votes  of  the  con- 
gregation to  have  been  taken  for  the  different  candi- 
dates) gaining  all  but  the  highest  uumber  of  suffrages. 
Whether  the  office  to  which  he  was  thus  appointed 
gave  him  the  position  and  the  title  of  a  deacon  of  the 
Chureh,  or  was  special  and  extraordinary  in  its  charac- 
ter, must  remain  uncertain  ((ioulbum,  i4c^«  o/'tAe  Dea- 
conn,  Lond.  1866).     See  Dkacox 

The  after-history  of  Philip  warrants  the  belief,  in  any 
case,  that  his  office  was  not  simply  that  nf  the  later  I)i- 
aconate.  It  is  no  great  presumption  to  think  of  him  as 
contributing  hardly  less  than  Stephen  to  the  great  in- 
crease of  disciples  which  followed  on  this  fresh  organi- 
zation, as  sharing  in  that  wider,  more  expansive  teach- 
ing which  shows  itself  for  the  first  time  in  the  oration 
of  the  protomartyr,  and  in  which  he  was  the  forerunner 
of  Paul.  We  shouhl  expect  the  man  who  had  been  his 
companion  and  fellow-worker  to  go  on  with  the  work 
which  he  had  left  unfinished,  and  to  break  through  the 
barriers  of  a  simply  national  Judaism.  So  according- 
ly we  find  him  in  the  next  stage  of  his  history.  The 
persecution  of  which  Saul  was  the  leader  must  have 
"tnppert  the  "  daily  ministrations"  of  the  Church.  The 
teachers  who  had  been  most  prominent  were  compelled 


to  take  to  flight,  and  Philip  was  among  them.  The 
cessation  of  one  form  of  activity,  however,  only  threw 
him  forward  into  another.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  city 
of  Samaria  is  the  first  scene  of  his  activity  (Acts  viii). 
He  is  the  precursor  of  Paul  in  his  work,  as  Stiepheo  had 
been  in  his  teaching.  It  falls  to  his  lot,  rather  than  u> 
that  of  an  apostle,  to  take  that  first  step  in  the  victory 
over  Jewish  prejudice  and  the  expansion  of  the  Church, 
according  to  its  Lord's  command.  As  a  preparation  for 
that  work  there  may  have  been  the  Measianie  hopes 
which  were  cherished  by  the  Samaritans  no  leas  than 
by  the  Jews  (John  iv,  26),  the  recollection  of  the  two 
days  which  had  witnessed  the  presence  there  of  Christ 
and  his  disciples  (ver.  40),  even  perhaps  the  craving 
for  spiritual  powers  which  had  been  roused  by  the 
strange  influence  of  Simon  the  Sorcerer.  The  scene 
which  bringsithe  two  into  contact  with  each  other,  in 
which  the  magician  has  to  acknowledge  a  power  over 
nature  greater  than  his  own^  is  interesting  rather  is  be- 
longing to  the  life  of  the  heresiareh  than  t«  that  of  the 
evangelist.  See  Simon  Haous.  It  subtests  the  in- 
quiry whether  we  can  trace  through  the  distonioH  and 
perversions  of  the  "  hero  of  the  romance  of  heresy,"  the 
influence  of  that  phase  of  Christian  truth  whi<^  was 
likely  to  be  presented  by  the  preaching  of  the  Helle- 
nistic evangelist. 

This  step  is  followed  by  another.  He  is  directed  by 
an  angel  of  the  Lord  to  take  the  road  that  led  down 
from  iferusalem  to  Gaza  on  the  way  to  Egypt.  See 
Gaza.  A  chariot  passes  by  in  which  there  is  a  nun  of 
another  race,  whose  complexion  or  whoee  dress  shoved 
him  to  be  a  native  of  Ethiopia.  From  the  time  of  Psom- 
metichus  there  had  been  a  large  body  of  Jews  settled  ui 
that  region,  and  the  eunuch  or  chamberlain  at  the  c«m 
of  Candace  might  easily  have  come  across  them  and 
their  sacred  books,  might  have  embraced  their  faiib. 
and  become  by  circumcision  a  proselyte  of  righteouanea. 
He  had  been  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  He  nun' 
have  heard  there  of  the  new  sect.  The  bistoty  thai 
follows  is  interesting  as  one  of  the  few  records  in  the 
N.  T.  of  the  process  of  individual  conversion,  and  one 
which  we  may  believe  Luke  obtained,  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Ceesarea,  from  the  evangelist  himself.  The 
devout  proselyte  reciting  the  prophecy  which  he  does 
not  understand — the  evangelist-preacher  running  at  full 
speed  till  he  overtakes  the  chariot — the  abrupt  question 
— the  simple-hearted  answer — the  unfolding,  from  the 
starting-point  of  the  prophecy,  of  the  glad  tidings  of 
Jesus — the  craving  for  the  means  of  admission  to  the 
blessing  of  fellowship  with  the  new  society — the  simple 
baptism  in  the  first  stream  or  spring — the  instantaneous, 
abrupt  departure  of  the  missionatr-preacber,  as  of  one 
carried  away  by  a  divine  impulse — these  help  us  to  rep- 
resent to  ourselves  much  of  the  life  and  work  of  ihat 
remote  past.  On  the  hypothesis  which  has  just  been 
suggested,  we  may  think  of  it  as  being  the  incident  to 
which  the  mind  of  Philip  himself  recurred  with  most 
satisfaction.  A  brief  sentence  teUs  us  that  he  continued 
his  work  as  a  preacher  at  Azotns  (Ashdod),  and  among 
the  other  cities  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Phi- 
listines, and,  following  the  coast-line,  came  to  Ctesarea. 

Here  for  a  long  period  we  lose  sight  of  him.  He  may 
have  been  there  when  the  new  convert  .Soul  passed 
through  on  his  way  to  Tarsus  (Acts  ix,  80).  He  may 
have  contributed  by  his  labors  to  the  eager  desire  to  be 
guided  farther  into  the  Thith  which  led  to  the  convert 
sion  of  Cornelius.  We  can  hardly  think  of  him  as  giv- 
ing up  all  at  once  the  missionary  habits  of  his  life.  Cs- 
sarea,  however,  appears  to  have  been  the  centre  of  his 
activity.  The  last  glimpse  of  him  in  the  N.  T.  is  in  the 
account  of  Paul's  journey  to  Jerusalem,  It  is  to  his 
house,  as  to  one  well  known  to  them,  that  Paul  and 
his  companions  turn  for  shelter.  He  is  still  known  as 
"  one  of  the  Seven."  His  work  has  gained  for  him  the 
yet  higher  title  of  Evangelist.  See  Evakoeust.  He 
has  four  daughters,  who  possess  the  gift  of  prophetic 
utterance,  and  who  apparently  give  themselves  to  the 
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vok  tf  teaching  initead  of  entering  on  the  life  of  home 
(xxi,  <i,  9).  He  ia  risited  by  the  prophets  and  elders 
of  Jenaalem.  At  nich  a  place  as  Cwsarea  the  work 
cf  aicb  a  man  moat  Iiave  helped  to  bridge  over  the  ever- 
widoiiiig  gap  which  threatened  to  separate  the  Jewish 
md  tbe  Gentile  chnrches.  One  who  had  preached 
Otrtl  to  tbe  hated  Samaritan,  the  swarthy  African,  the 
dsfiiMd  Philistine,  the  men  of  all  nations  who  passed 
tiiraagh  the  seaport  of  Palestine,  might  well  weicooae 
ibe  arriral  of  the  apostle  of  the  Ueutiles.     A.U.  bb. 

Tbe  trailitioas  iu  which  the  evangelist  and  the  apos- 
tle who  bote  the  same  name  are  more  or  less  confounded 
kare  been  given  under  Phiup  thk  Af>08TLE.  Accord- 
mg  to  another,  relating  more  distinctly  to  him,  he  died 
baiMp  of  Trallea  (^Acta  Sand.  June  6).  The  house  in 
ikicb  be  and  hta  daughters  bad  lived  was  pointed  out 
»  narellen  in  tbe  time  of  Jerome  (Jipit.  Pauta,  §  8). 
Omp.  Ewald,  GetckidUt,  vi,  175, 208-214;  Baumgar- 
tm.  ApoltigncAiekU,  i  16,  16.)— Smith.  The  later 
■invnilagiea,  on  the  contrary,  make  him  end  his  days 
M  C'cnm  (.-1  eta  Sand.  June  6). 

PhU'ip  Hkroi>  (♦iXiirirof  'Hijpii^t;i),  a  son  of  Her- 
od the  Great  by  Mariamne,  the  danghter  of  Simon  the 
ki;h-priest.  He  was  tbe  first  husband  of  Herodias, 
•k)  was  taken  from  him  by  his  brother  Herud  Antipas 
Xatt.  siv,  3;  Mark,  vi,  17;  Luke  iii,  19).  A.D.  ante 
iX  Having  been  disinherited  by  his  father,  Philip  ap- 
>ar»  to  have  lived  a  private  life.  He  is  called  Herod 
kr  Josrphns  (_A  tU.  xvii,  1,2;  4,  2 ;  xviii,  5,  1 ;  War,  i, 
^.4:S<»,7).     SeeHEKOD. 

PUrip  THE  TETR.VRCII  (♦iXixa-of  u  TiTpapxtt), 
trtrareh  of  BaUuuea,  Trachonitis,  and  Auranitis  (Luke 
s.  I,):  the  two  hitter  appear  (o  have  been  regarded  by 
LjU'  as  included  in  Itunea.  Philip  was  the  son  of  Her- 
'•:  ilie  (iieat  by  bis  wife  Cleopatra,  and  own  bruthet  of 
tl<  ml  Antipas ;  at  his  death  his  tetrarchy  was  annexed 
.»  Syria.  From  him  the  city  Cieaarea  Philippi  took  its 
:uni«  (Joepphus,^!)/.  xvii,  1,3;  xi,4;  xviii,  4, 6;  War, 
'.  ■:><.  4:  ii,  6,  3).  Philip  ruled  from  aC.  4  to  A.D.  34. 
vt  Himu. 


Coin  ofBerod  Philip  the  Tetnircb. 


FUllp  (5/.)  Bknozzi  (San  Filippo  Benili,  or  Bt- 
•izii)  Mands  at  the  head  of  the  Order  of  the  Servi,  or 
vmlL  at  Florence.  He  was  not  the  founder  of  the 
inkT.  having  joined  it  fifteen  years  after  its  establisb- 
EKOt,  bat  he  is  their  principal  saint.    See  Serviti. 

Philip  OF  C.CSARBA  is  a  pseudo-name  of  one  The- 
^iulaa  of  Ccaarea,  who  flourished  in  the  second  half  of 
<te  "H  century,  and  kept  the  account  of  the  council  held 
ii  tbe  city  after  which  he  is  named  in  A.U.  196.  See 
TamwLcs. 

Philip  OP  GoRTTif  A,  a  Christian  writer  of  the  2d 
'mtory.  fluarisbed  as  bishop  of  the  Church  at  Gortyna, 
«  CiRr,  and  was  spoken  of  in  tbe  highest  terms  by 
>*inTiiiiia  of  Corinth  in  a  letter  to  the  Church  at  Gor- 
'ria  and  the  other  churches  in  Crete  (apud  Euseb. 
iloL  Kerie*.  iv,  23),  as  having  inspired  his  flock  with 
asahr  coarage,  apparently  during  the  peniecuttons  of 
lana  Anrelina.  Philip  wrote  a  book  against  Mar- 
'>«  <%  v.),  which  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients, 
W  is  mm  lost ;  Trithemiiis  speaks  of  it  as  extant  in  his 
*f.  b«  bis  exactness  as  to  whether  books  were  in  ex- 
"art  at  not  is  not  great.  He  also  states  that  Philip 
'»««  Ad  Dicrrtoi  Epittola  and  Varti  Trac/atiu,  but 
^  ue  not  mentionnl  by  the  ancients.  .See  Kusebius, 
V  FmIo,  iv,  21,  28,  25;  Jerome,  De  Viris  /llattr.  c. 
*;  Tfitheiniaa,  IM  Scriplor.  Ecdn.  c  19;  Cave,  Hiil. 
>■•<  ann.  172  (ed.  Oxfoixl,  1740-1743),  i,  74 ;  Lardner, 


Warla  (see  Index).— Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom. 
Biog,  s.  V. 

Philip  OP  Moscow,  a  Russian  prelate  of  buch  dis- 
tinction, flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. Of  his  early  history  wc  know  scarcely  anything. 
He  held  several  of  the  meet  important  ecclesiastical 
trusts  of  Russia  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  clergy  and 
government,  and  was  finally,  during  the  reign  of  Ivan 
the  Terrible,  made  primate  of  the  Kusso-Greek  Church. 
Philip  soon  came  info  collision  with  his  royal  master 
because  of  the  personal  cruelties  in  which  the  czar  in- 
dulged, and  for  his  honesty  of  puriwse  and  I'lankness  of 
declaration,  Philip  suffered  martyrdom.  "  It  is  a  true 
glory  of  the  Russian  Church,  aiid  an  example  to  the 
hierarchy  of  all  churches,  that  its  one  martyred  prelate 
should  have  sufl^red,  not  for  any  high  ecclesiastical  pre- 
tensions, but  in  the  simple  cause  of  justice  and  mercy. 
'  Silence,'  he  said,  as  he  rebuked  the  raair, '  lays  sin  upon 
the  soul,  and  brings  death  to  the  whole  people.  ...  I 
am  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim  upon  earth,  as  all  my  fa- 
thers were,  and  /  nm  ready  to  suffer  for  Ike  Irulh.  W'herc 
would  my  faith  be  if  I  kept  silence?  .  .  .  Here  we  ai« 
offering  up  the  bloodless  sacrifice  to  the  Lord;  while 
behind  the  altar  flows  the  innocent  blood  of  Christian 
men.'  As  he  was  dragged  away  from  the  cathedral,  his 
one  word  was  '  Pray.'  As  he  received  his  executioner 
in  the  narrow  cell  of  his  prison  in  the  convent  of  Luer, 
he  only  said,  'Perform  thv  missioiL'"  See  Stanley, 
Uul.  of  the  Eattera  Church,  p.  437.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Philip  (67.)  OP  New.    See  Keri,  Fiupro. 

Philip  OF  Opus.    Suidas  (s.  v.  itXoao^of;)  has  this 

remarkable  passage :  " ,  a  philosopher  who  divided 

the  LegeM  (s.  iJe  Legiboi)  of  PUto  into  twelve  books  (for 
be  is  said  to  have  added  the  thirteenth  bimselO,  and 
was  a  hearer  of  Socrates  and  of  Plato  himself:  devoting 
himself  to  the  contemplation  of  the  heavens  (>r;(o\ri(rnc 
I  roif  furiiipotCl-  He  lived  in  the  days  of  Philip  of  Mae- 
edon."  Suidas  then  gives  a  long  list  of  works  written 
by  Philip.  It  is  evident  that  the  passage  as  it  stands  in 
Suidas  is  imperfect,  and  that  tbe  name  of  the  author  of 
the  numerous  works  which  he  mentions  has  been  lost 
from  the  commencement  of  the  passage.  It  appears, 
however,  from  the  extract  occupying  its  proper  place  in 
the  Lexicon  according  to  its  present  heading,  that  the 
defect  existed  in  the  source  from  which  .Suidas  bor- 
rowed. Kuster,  the  editor  of  Suidas  (not.  in  loc),  after 
long  investigation,  was  enabled  to  supply  the  omission 
by  comparing  a  passage  in  Diogenes  Laenius  (iii,  37), 
and  to  identify  "the  philosopher"  of  Suidas  with  PhiUp 
of  the  Locrian  town  of  Opus,  near  the  channel  which 
separates  Eubcea  from  the  mainland.  The  passage  in 
Laertius  is  as  follows :  "  Some  say  that  Philip  tbe  Opun- 
tian  transcribed  his  (Plato's)  work,  De  Jj'gibui,  which 
was  written  in  wax  (i.  e.  on  wooden  tablets  covered  with 
a  coat  of  wax).  They  say  also  that  the  'Eiriviifx;  (the 
thirteenth  Ixwk  of  the  De  l^gSmt)  is  his,"  L  e.  Philip's. 
The  Epinomit,  whether  written  by  Philip  or  by  Plato, 
ia  usually  included  among  the  works  of  the  latter.  Di- 
ogenes Laertius  elsewhere  (iii,  46)  enumerates  Philip 
among  tbe  disciples  of  Plato.  See  Fabricius,  BiU.  Grac 
iii,  104. — Smith,  IHd.  ofGr,  and  Bom,  Biog.  s.  v. 

Philip  THE  Presbyter,  an  Eastern  ecclesiastic  of 
the  oth  century,  was,  according  to  Gennadius  (De  Virit 
Ilhutr.  c.  62),  a  disciple  of  Jerome,  and  died  in  the 
reign  of  Marcian  and  Avitus  over  the  Eastern  and 
Western  empires  respectively,  i.  e.  A.D.  466.  Philip 
wrote,  1.  Commmtariut  m  jdutn ;  2.  FamUiarei  Epit- 
tola, of  which  Gennadius,  who  had  read  them,  speaks 
highly.  These  Epittola  have  perished :  but  a  Commen- 
tarituin  Jobum  addressed  to  Nectarius  has  been  several 
tiroes  printed,  sometimes  separately  under  the  name  of 
Philip  (Rasle,  1527,  two  edit.  fol.  and  4lo),  and  some- 
times under  the  name  and  among  the  works  of  the  Ven- 
erable Bede  and  of  Jerome.  Vallarsi  and  the  Ilenedictine 
editors  of  .lerome  give  the  Comnuntariut  in  their  edi- 
tions of  that  father  (v,  678,  etc.,  ed.  Benedict. ;  vol.  xi. 
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coL  666,  etc^  ed.  TalUrai),  but  not  as  hia.  Tbe  Prohgut 
or  Prajaiio  ad  Nedarium  are  omitted,  and  the  text 
differs  very  widely  from  that  given  in  the  Cologne  edi- 
tion of  Bede  (1612,  foL  iv,  447,  etc),  in  which  the  work 
is  given  as  Bede's,  without  any  intimation  of  its  doubt- 
ful authorship.  Cave,  Oudin,  and  Valbusi  agree  in  as- 
cribing the  work  to  Philip,  though  Vallarsi  is  not  so 
decided  in  his  opinion  as  the  other  two.  See  Gen- 
nadius,  A  c. ;  Cave,  Hisl.  Litt.  ad  ann.  440,  i,  434 ;  Oudin, 
De  Scriplor,  EceUt,  voL  i,  coL  1165;  Vallarsi,  Optra 
Hieron.  voL  iii,  col.  825,  etc;  voL  xi,  coL  S65,  666;  Fa- 
bricius,  Bibliolh.  Med.  et  Infim.  Latin,  v,  296,  ed.  MsosL 
—Smith,  Diet,  of  Or.  and  Rom.  Biog.  iii,  290. 

Philip  OP  Side  (u  Stjinjc,  or  a  XiSirtK,  or  o  <iiro 
XiStit),  a  Christian  writer  of  the  first  half  of  the  6th 
century,  was  boni  probably  in  the  latter  part  of  the  4th 
century.  He  was  a  native  of  Side,  in  Pamphylia,  and 
according  to  his  own  account  in  the  fragment  published 
by  Dodwell  (see  below),  when  Rhodon,  who  succeeded 
Didymus  in  charge  of  the  catechetical  school  of  Al- 
exandria, transferred  that  school  to  Side,  Philip  be- 
came one  of  his  pupils.  If  we  suppose  Didymus  to  have 
retained  the  charge  of  the  school  till  his  death,  A.D. 
396,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six,  the  removal  of 
the  school  cannot  have  taken  place  long  before  the  close 
of  the  century,  and  we  may  infer  that  Philip's  birth 
could  scarcely  have  been  earlier  than  A.D.  380.  He 
was  a  kinsman  of  Troilus  of  Side,  the  rhetorician,  who 
was  tutor  to  Socrates  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  and 
was  indeed  so  eminent  that  Philip  regarded  his  relation- 
ship to  him  as  a  subject  of  exultation  (Socrates,  l/isl. 
Eccla.  vii,  27).  Having  entered  the  Church,  he  was 
ordained  deacon,  and  had  much  intercourse  with  Chry- 
sostom ;  in  the  titles  of  some  MSS.  he  is  styled  his  Syn- 
cellus,  or  personal  attendant,  which  makes  it  probable 
that  he  was,  from  the  early  part  of  his  ecclesiastical 
career,  connected  with  the  Church  at  Constantinople. 
Liberatus  (jBrmar.  c  7)  says  he  was  ordained  deacon 
by  Chrysoslom ;  but  Socrates,  when  speaking  of  his  in- 
timacy with  that  eminent  man,  does  not  say  he  was  or- 
dained by  him.  Philip  devoted  himself  to  literary  pur- 
suits, and  collected  a  large  library.  He  cultivated  the 
Asiatic  or  diffuse  style  of  composition,  and  became  a 
voluminous  writer.  At  what  period  of  his  life  his 
different  works  were  produced  is  not  known.  His  Ec- 
clesiastical History  was,  as  we  shall  see,  written  after 
his  disappointment  in  obtaining  the  patriarchate ;  but 
as  his  being  a  candidate  for  that  high  office  seems  to 
imply  some  previous  celebrity,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
his  work  or  works  in  reply  to  the  emperor  Julian's  at- 
tacks on  Christianity  were  written  at  an  earlier  period. 
On  the  death  of  Atticua,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
A.D.  425,  Philip,  then  a  presbyter,  apparently  of  the 
great  Church  of  Constantinople,  and  Proclus,  another 
presbyter,  were  proposed,  each  by  his  own  partisans,  as 
candidates  for  the  vacant  see ;  but  the  whole  people  were 
bent  upon  the  election  of  Sisinnius,  also  a  presbyter, 
though  not  of  Constantinople,  but  of  a  Church  in  Ehea, 
one  of  the  suburbs  (Socrates,  lli$t.  EccUs.  vii,  26).  The 
statement  of  Socrates  as  to  the  unanimity  of  the  popular 
wish  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  supporters  of  Philip 
and  Proclus  were  among  the  clergy.  Sisinnius  was  the 
successfid  candidate ;  and  Philip,  mortified  at  his  defeat, 
made  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  such  severe  strictures 
on  the  election  of  his  more  fortunate  rival  that  Socrates 
could  not  venture  to  transcribe  his  remarks;  and  has  ex- 
pressed his  strong  disapproval  of  his  headstrong  temper. 
On  the  death  of  Sisinnius  (A.D.  428)  the  supporters  of 
Philip  were  again  desirous  of  his  appointment,  but  the 
emperor,  to  prevent  disturbances,  determined  that  no 
ecclesiastic  of  Constantinople  should  succeed  to  the  va- 
cancy ;  and  the  ill-fated  heresiarch  Nestorius,  from  An- 
tioch,  was  consequently  chosen.  After  the  deposition 
of  Nestorius  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (A.D.  431), 
Philip  was  a  third  time  candidate  for  the  patriarchate, 
but  was  again  unsuccessfuL  Nothing  is  known  of  him 
after  this.     It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was  dead 


before  the  next  vacancy  in  the  patriarchate,  A.D.  4M, 
when  his  old  competitor  Pioclus  was  chosen.  Certsioly 
there  is  no  notice  that  Philip  was  again  a  candidate: 
but  the  prompt  decision  of  tbe  emperor  Theodoous  in 
Proclus's  favor  prevented  all  competition,  so  that  no  in- 
ference can  be  drawn  from  Philip's  quiescence. 

Philip  wrote,  Afulta  volumina  contra  Imptratewn 
Julumum  Apostatam  (Liberatus,  Brectar.  c  7;  comp. 
Socrat  JI.  K.  vii,  27).     It  is  not  clear  from  the  ezpm- 
sion  of  Liberatus,  which  we  have  given  as  the  title, 
whether  Philip  wrote  many  works,  or,  as  is  more  UkdT, 
one  work  in  many  parts,  in  reply  to  Julian : — 'Ivnfia 
XptanaviKi),  Hittoria  CkrMana,     The  work  was  venr 
large,  consisting  of  thirty-six  Bi/dXot  or  Bi/3Aia,  ttiri, 
each  subdivided  into  twenty-four  ru^oi  or  Xoyoi,  Le. 
sections.     This  voluminous  work  seems  to  have  com- 
prehended both  sacred  and  ecclesiastical  history,  be^ 
ning  from  the  creation,  and  coming  down  to  Philip's 
own  day,  as  appears  by  bis  record  of  the  election  of 
Sisinnius,  already  noticed.    It  appears  to  have  bees 
finished  not  very  long  after  that  event.    Theopbancs 
places  its  completion  in  A.M.  5922,  Alex.  tera=A.D. 430; 
which,  according  to  him,  was  the  year  before  tbe  desth 
of  Sisinnius.     That  the  i^k  was  completed  before  th» 
death  of  Sisinnius  is  probable  from  the  apparent  silentt 
of  Philip  as  to  his  subsequent  disappointments  in  ob- 
taining the  patriarchate ;  but  as  Sisinnius,  according  tu 
a  more  exact  chronology,  died  A.D.  428,  we  may  cuo- 
elude  that  the  work  was  finished  in  or  before  that  year. 
and,  consequently,  that  the  date  assigned  by  Theophauts 
is  rather  too  late.     The  style  was  verbose  and  weari- 
some, neither  polished  nor  agreeable;  and  the  matter 
such  as  to  display  ostentatiously  the  knowledge  aS  the 
writer  rather  than  to  conduce  to  the  improvement  n 
th«  reader.    It  was,  in  fact,  crammed  with  matter  «< 
every  kind, relevant  and  irrelevant:  questions  of  geoot- 
etry,  astronomy,  arithmetic,  and  music :  descriptions  n' 
islands,  mountains,  and  trees,  rendered  it  cumberaomr 
and  unreadable.    Chronological  arrangement  was  disi^ 
garded.     The  work  is  lost,  with  the  exception  of  thief 
fragments     One  of  these,  Dt  Schola  Catecheliai  Akz- 
andrinm  Succofione,  on  tbe  succession  of  teachets  in  tbe 
catechetical  school  of  Alexandria,  was  published  fmn 
a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  by  Dodwell, 
with  his  Diueriaiionet  m  Irmaum  (Oxf.  1689, 8n>),  aw) 
has  been  repeatedly  reprinted.    It  is  given  In  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  BiUiolheca  Patrum  of  Galland,p.401. 
Another  fragment  in  the  same  MS.,  De  Cotulantmo  Mar- 
imiano,  et  Cidnio  A  ugii$tu,  was  prepared  for  publicatiai 
by  Crusius,  but  has  never,  we  believe,  been  actually  pub- 
lished.    The  third  fragment,  Td  yivoiuva  iv  IXepei/i 
fura^i  Xpianaviiv  'EAXi)viuv  re  ra<  'lovSaluVfAdu 
Ditpulationu  de  Chruto,  in  Pernde,  inter  Ckritlimn>t. 
GenlHet,  et  Jitdaot  habila,  is  (or  was)  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Vienna.     Philip  was  present  at  the  diifmta- 
tion.     Sec  Socrates,  H.  E.  vii,  26,  27,  29,  85 ;  Libcfatos. 
/.  c. ;  Phot.  Bibl.  cod.  35 ;  Theophan.  Chronog.  p.  75.  ed. 
Paris;  p.  60,  ed.  Venice ;  i,  185,  ed.  Bonn ;  Tillenwnt,  Hiil. 
det  Empereurt,  vi,  130 ;  Cave,  Ifitt,  Lift,  ad  ann.  418,  i, 
395;  Oudin,  JM  Scriplor.  Eccla.  vol,  i,  coL  997;  Fa- 
bricius,  Bibl.  Grac  vi,  789,  747,  749;  vii,  418;  x,  691 ; 
Ualland,  BMioth.  Patrum,  vol.  ix,  ProL  ell;  Lambe- 
cius,  Commentar.  de  Bibliolh,  C<esaraa,  lib.  s.  voL  v.  col. 
289 ;  vol.  vi,  pars  ii,  col.  406,  ed.  Kollar. — Smith,  Did. 
of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Philip  TiiK  Solitary,  a  Greek  monk,  flourished  in 
the  time  of  tbe  emperor  Alexius  I.  Comnenus.  Kotbiii)< 
further  seems  to  be  known  than  what  may  be  glcancti 
from  the  titles  aud  introductions  of  his  extant  works 
He  wrote,  Movrpa,  Dioptra,  s.  Amiutit  f'idri  et  i'ita 
Chriitianee,  written  in  the  kind  of  measure  called  "  ver- 
sus politici,"  and  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  th< 
soul  and  the  body.  It  is  addressed  to  another  mtoik. 
Callinicus,  and  begins  with  these  two  lines : 
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ne  voA,  in  its  complete  state,  consisted  of  five  books : 
iD  met  of  the  H8S.  are  matilated  or  otherwise  defec- 
lin,  md  want  ibe  first  book.  Some  of  them  have  been 
iactpoUted  by  a  later  hand.  Michael  Psellus,  not  the 
<Ucr  writer  of  tliat  name,  who  died  about  A.D.  1078, 
fant  <ne  of  later  date,  wrote  a  preface  and  notes  to  the 
Msptra  of  PhiUp.  A  Latin  prose  translation  of  the 
Utflra  by  the  Jesait  Jacobus  Fontanus,  with  notes  by 
UMber  Jcaiiil,  Jacobus  Gretserus,  was  published  (In- 
pfatadt,  1604, 4to) ;  but  it  was  made  from  a  mutilated 
opr.  ind  oonsisted  of  only  four  books,  and  these,  as  the 
QstJaior  admits  in  bis  Prvfalio  ad  Lectorem,  interpo- 
lattl  ud  transpoaed  ad  libitum.  Philip  wrote  also,  T^ 
nra  rmfia  vitf  teal  Uptt  JLatvoravrivtit  mpi  vpiO' 
3iui(  mi  irpooraaias  aroXiiyot,  £pislola  Apologetica 
ci  C<maltt*tm>tm  FtUum  SpirituaUm  et  Sacerdolem,  dr 
Ufrmtia  ixler  Intercetswuem  et  A  uxilium  Sanctorum  : 
—Vermt  Politici,  in  the  beginning  of  which  he  states 
«iiii  great  exactness  the  time  of  his  finishing  the  IH- 
•ftra,  I3th  Hay,  AJW.  6603,  lera  ConstanUnop.  in  the 
liiid  iadictioo.  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  lunar  cycle = 
AJ>.  1095,  not  1105,  as  has  been  incorrectly  stated. 
OtTt  his,  without  sufficient  authority,  ascribed  to  our 
Fbibp  two  other  works,  which  are  indeed  given  in  a 
I'leiuia  HS.  (Codex  213,  apud  Lambec)  as  Appendicet 
» the  Dioptra,  One  of  these  works  (Appendix  teain- 
ii)'On  oit  Ifayt  rd  vopixov  itaaxa  aXpiarit  iv  rif 
ifivr^,  iXXi  n  oAif^cvov,  Demomtratio  gtiod  Chrittut 
■^  Smtu  Cam  noa  legak  ted  verum  comederit  Paaclta, 
*ay  have  been  written  by  Philip.  Its  arguments  are 
ccrived  Irom  Scripture  and  Epiphauius.  The  other 
Itotk,  coosiiUng  of  five  chapters,  l)e  Fide  et  Caremomit 
ArmeximTim,  JaeobUarum,  Chalzilzariorum  et  Roma- 
wrm  u3t  Fraaeorum,  was  published,  with  a  Latin  ver- 
nio,bot  without  an  author's  name,  in  the  Avctaritim 
.Voooi  of  Combefia  (Par.  1648,  voL  ii,  coL  261,  etc.), 
but  VIS,  on  the  authority  of  MSS.,  assigned  by  Combe- 
di,  in  a  note,  to  Demetrius  of  Cyzicus,  to  whom  it  ap- 
ptan  rightly  to  belong  (comp.  Cave,  Hitt.  Litl.  Diaser- 
isiio  I,  p.  6 ;  Fabridus,  Bibl.  Grac  xi,  414).  The  Chat- 
tinuii  {Xarl^TZaptoi)  were  a  sect  who  paid  religious 
image  to  the  image  of  the  cross,  but  employed  no 
Mber  images  in  their  worship.  The  work  of  Demetrius 
trrtwn  under  the  name  of  Philip  in  the  fourteenth 
'pnatbomous)  Ttdume  of  the  BibliotAeca  Patrum  of  Gal- 
lasd;  bat  the  editors,  in  their  PTvUgomena  to  the  vol- 
•SX.C:  IS,  observe  that  they  knew  not  on  what  author- 
in-  (JallaDd  had  assigned  it  to  Philip.  Among  the 
!>>»»  givoi  as  AppauHcet  to  the  Dioptru,  are  some 
'ew  in  praise  of  the  work  and  its  author,  by  one  Con- 
OntiBe,  perhaps  the  person  addressed  in  No.  2,  and  by 
B>«at,  or  Testos,  a  grammarian,  £nxo<  Kvpiov  Kiuv- 
fmrrivm)  itai  BioTov  Tov  ypafipaTucoS,  Vertut  Do~ 
•■B  CoutaKtiu  et  Vetii  Grammatici.  See  Lambecius, 
Ci^Kaiar.  de  BibHolh.  CtMaraa,  lib.  s.  vol  v.  coL  76- 
S^iiidl41,oodd.218, 214,216, and 282, ed.KoUar;  Cave, 
ft*.  LitL  ad  ann.  1096,  ii,  163 ;  Oudin,  De  Scriplor. 
Enda.  roL  ii,  coL  861.— Smith,  IHct.  of  Gr.  and  Rom. 
*««J.s.v. 

PUlip  or  THE  (Most  Holy)  Trinity,  a  famous 
■B^oaiy  u>  Persia  and  the  Indies,  was  bom  at  Avig- 
■m  m  1603,  and  died  in  1671. 

FbUlp,  Jobn,  D.D.,  a  missionary  to  Africa,  was  bom 
*  KiikaMy,  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  April  14, 1776.  His 
Uiec,  who  was  teacher  of  an  English  school,  gave  him 
^  desKntary  education ;  and  his  mother,  who  is  de- 
"""W  as  "  a  woman  of  earnest  and  devoted  piety,"  en- 
^>r«Rd,with  all  the  powerful  insinuating  influence  of 
**asal  persuasion,  to  imbue  his  infant  mind  with  the 
'wofGod  and  a  reverence  for  his  Word.  Circumstances 
■^Mmed  his  removal  while  yet  a  boy  to  reside  in  the 
>we  of  sn  uncle  at  Lcven ;  and  there  his  character 
^>;«Bt  developed  itself  in  the  leading  features  of  intel- 
''xol  tod  moral  individuality  that  distinguished  him 
^^■MKh  Gfie.  In  his  nineteenth  year  he  removed  to 
!>=*».  vbere,  having  completed  his  term  of  appren- 


ticeship to  a  linen-manufacturer,  he  relinquished  that 
trade  for  the  ofiice  of  clerk  in  a  factory,  an  ofiice  which, 
without  regard  to  salary-,  he  preferred,  frnm  the  greater 
opportunities  it  afforded  him  for  mental  improvement. 
The  Congregational  minister  with  whose  Church  he 
connected  himself  conceived  a  strong  attachment  for 
him,  and  through  his  influence  Philip  was  introduced 
to  the  theological  college  at  Hoxton.  After  having 
completed  the  regular  term  of  three  years'  study,  he 
was  licensed  as  a  preacher  and  ordained  in  1804.  In 
the  course  of  Providence  he  was  led  to  visit  Aberdeen, 
where  his  pulpit  ministrations  proved  so  useful  that  he 
received  an  invitation,  which  he  accepted,  to  undertake 
the  pastonU  charge  of  a  Congregational  Church  recently 
formed  in  that  town.  His  heart  had  for  many  years 
been  strongly  set  on  the  mi88ionar^■  work,  when  the 
London  Missionary  Society  pro|>osed  to  him  to  under- 
take the  superintendence  of  their  numerous  missions  in 
South  Africa.  The  proposal,  though  at  first  strenuously 
opposed  by  his  attached  congregation,  to  whom  be  had 
then  ministered  for  fourteen  years,  was  at  length  ac- 
cepted by  both  as  the  will  of  God,  and  in  1820  Dr. 
Philip  sailed  for  Africa.  He  there  assumed  charge  of 
the  Church  in  Union  Chapel,  Cape  Town,  and  for  thirty 
years  besides  held  the  office  of  superintendent  of  the 
society's  missions.  By  his  labors  in  this  field  he  is 
principally  known.  But  besides  these  direct  evangeli- 
cal labors.  Dr.  Philip  made  most  persevering  and  success- 
ful efforts  on  behalf  of  the  down-trodden  tribes  of  South 
Africa.  By  his  intercourse  with  the  natives  he  obtained 
evidence  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  prevailing  sys- 
tem, and  ere  long  the  strong  arm  of  British  power  was 
stretched  out  for  the  defence  of  those  who  had  so  long 
been  the  white  man's  prey.  These  labors  gained  for 
him  the  title  of  "  Liberator  of  Africa."  Dr.  Philip  died 
in  1860,  as  became  a  missionary,  amid  the  people  to 
whose  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  the  energies  of 
his  life  had  been  devoted.  He  published  a  work  en- 
titled Researches  tn  Africa,  which  was  received  with 
great  interest  by  the  English  goveniment.  See  Jamie- 
son's  Cyclop,  of  Relig.  Biog.  8,  v. 

Phlllp,Robert,D.D., an  English  dissenting  divine, 
was  bom  in  1791,  and  was  educated  at  Owen  College, 
Manchester,  and  after  ordination  preached  to  several  In- 
dependent congregations,  until  at  last  he  was  called  to 
the  pastorate  of  Maberley  Chapel,  London,  where  ho 
died  in  1858.  He  wrote,  Christian  Frperience,  Guide  to 
the  Perplexed: — Communion  icith  God,  Guide  to  the  De^ 
votional:— Eternity  Realized,  Guide  to  the  Thoughtful: 
—The  God  of  Glory,  Guide  to  the  Doubting:— On  Pleas- 
ing God,  Guide  to  the  Conscientious : — Redemption,  or  the 
New  Song  tn  Heaven.  Rev.  Albert  Barnes  wrote  an  in- 
troduction to  these  six  works,  and  they  were  published 
under  the  title  of  Devotional  Guides  (N.  Y.  1867, 2  vols. 
12mo).  Dr.  Philip  also  published,  Sacramental  Expe- 
rience, a  Guide  to  Communicants  (new  ed.  Lond.  1844, 
18mo) : —  The  Marys,  or  Beauty  of  Femitte  Holiness 
(1840,  roy.  18mo) :— T'Ae  Marthas,  or  Varieties  of  Fe- 
male Piety  (1840,  sm.  18roo) : — ne  Lydias,or  Develop- 
ment of  Ftmak  Character  (1841,  roy.  ISmo):— The 
Hantmhs,  or  Maternal  Influence  on  Sons  (1841, 12mo). 
These  were  published  collectively  as  the  "  Lady's  Closet 
Library"  (4  vols.  18mo) : — Manly  Piety  in  Us  Principles 
(1887,"l8mo):— ifafrfy  Piety  m  its  Realizations  (1837, 
18mo),  were  published  in  1  vol.  12mo,  under  the  title 
of  the  "Young  Man's  Closet  Library:" — The  Comforter, 
or  the  Love  of  the  Spirit  (Lond.  1836, 18mo) :— T"**  Eter- 
nal, or  the  Attributes  of  Jehovah,  etc.  (1846,  fcp.  8vo)  :— 
The  Elijah  of  South  Africa  (1852,  fcp.  8vo):— Life, 
Times,  etc.,  of  John  Bunyan  (1838,  12mo) : — Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's  Progress  (Lond.  1843,  roy.  18mo): — Life  and 
Times  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Whitefield  (1838,  8vo'):  — 
Life  and  Opinions  of  the  Rev.  H'Uliam  Milne  (1889, 
post  8vo) : — Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev,  John  Camp- 
bell (Lond.  1841 ,  8vo) : — Introductory  Essay  to  the  Prac- 
tical Worhs  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Baxter  (1888,  4  vols.). 
(J.  H.W.) 
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PUUpoftsohliis  oT  PtalUponiaiM.    See  Pm- 

UPPINS. 

PhiUp'pi  (^iXXimroc,  plur.  ot  Philip),  a  celebrated 
city  of  llacedoDta,  visited  by  the  apoatle  Paul,  and  the 
aeat  of  the  earliest  Christian  Church  formally  established 
in  Europe.  The  double  miracle  wrought  there,  and  the 
fact  that  "  to  the  saints  in  Philippi"  the  great  apostle 
of  the  Uentiles  addressed  one  of  bis  epistles,  must  ever 
make  this  city  holy  ground.  (The  following  account 
of  it  is  based  upon  that  of  Dr.  Porter  in  Kitto's  C'gdo- 
padia,  with  large  additions  from  other  sources.) 

1.  Apostolic  A Mocialions. — St.  Paul,  wheu,  on  his  first 
visit  to  Macedonia  in  company  with  Silas,  he  embarked 
at  Troas,  made  a  straight  run  to  Samnthrace,  and  from 
thence  to  Neapolis,  which  he  reached  on  the  second  day 
(Acts  xvi,  11).  The  Philippi  of  Paul's  day  was  situated 
in  a  plain,  on  the  banks  of  a  deep  and  rapid  stream  called 
tiangites  (now  Angiata).  The  ancient  walls  followed  the 
course  of  the  stream  fur  some  distance ;  and  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  wall  the  site  of  a  gate  is  seen,  with  the  ruins 
of  a  bridge  nearly  opposite.  In  the  narrative  of  Paul's 
visit  it  is  said :  "  On  the  Sabbath  we  wait  out  of  (he  gate 
by  the  river  {tHiX^opiy  rqc  ^v^lt  rapi  iroTaftov), 
where  a  meeting  for  prayer  was  accustomed  to  be" 
(ver.  13).  It  was  doubtless  by  this  gate  they  went 
out,  and  by  the  side  of  this  river  the  prayer- meeting 
was  held.  As  Philippi  was  a  military  colony,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  Jews  had  uo  synagogue,  and  were  not 
permitted  to  hold  their  worship  within  the  walls.  Be- 
hind the  city,  on  the  north-eaist,  rose  lofty  mountains ; 
buti>n  the  opposite  side  a  vast  and  rich  plain  stretched 
out,  teaching  on  the  south-west  to  the  sea,  and  on  the 
north-west  far  away  among  the  ranges  of  Macedonia. 
On  the  south-east  a  rocky  ridge,  some  sixteen  hundred 
feet  in  height,  separated  (he  plain  from  the  bay  and 
town  of  Neapolis.  Over  it  ran  a  paved  road  connecting 
Philippi  with  Neapolis.  Though  the  distance  between 
the  two  was  nine  miles,  yet  Neapolis  was  to  Philippi 
what  the  Pineus  was  to  Athens ;  and  hence  Paul  is  said, 
wheu  journeying  from  Greece  to  Syria,  to  have  "sailed 
away  from  Philippi ;"  that  is,  from  Neapolis,  ita  port 
(XX,  6). 

Philippi  was  in  the  province  of  Macedonia,  while 
Neapolis  was  in  Thrace.  Paul,  on  his  first  journey, 
landed  at  the  latter,  and  proceeded  across  the  mountain- 
road  to  the  former,  which  Luke  calls  "  the  first  city  of 
the  division  of  Macedonia"  (rpwri)  rqc  iupito(  Htt 
MaieUoviat  jroXic,  Acts  xvi,  12).  The  word  ttpwrt) 
does  not,  as  represented  in  the  A.  V.,  signify  "chief." 
Thessalonica  was  the  chief  city  of  all  Macedonia,  and 
Amphipolis  of  that  division  (jiipiO  of  it  in  which  Phi- 
lippi was  situated  (see  Wieseler,  Chron,  dri  A  pott.  Zeit. 
p.  87).  npuTt\  simply  means  that  Philippi  was  the 
"  first"  city  of  Macedonia  to  which  Paul  came  ( Alford,  ad 
loc;  Conybeare  and  Howson,  /,{/«  of  St.  Paul,  i,  811, 
note).  In  descending  the  mountain-path  towanls  Phi- 
lippi the  apostle  had  before  him  a  vast  and  beautiful 
panorama.  The  whole  plain,  with  its  green  meadows, 
and  clumps  of  trees,  and  wide  reaches  of  marsh,  and 
winding  streams,  lay  at  his  feet ;  and  away  beyond  it 
the  dark  ridges  of  Macedonia. 

The  missionary  visit  of  Paul  and  Silas  to  Philippi 
was  successful.  They  found  an  eager  audience  in  the 
few  Jews  and  proselytes  who  frequented  the  prarer- 
plnoe  on  the  banks  of  the  (iangites.  Lvdia,  a  trader 
from  Thyatira,  was  the  first  convert.  Her  whole  house 
followed  her  example.  It  was  when  going  and  return- 
ing from  Lydia's  house  that "  the  damsel  possessed  with 
a  spirit  of  divination"  met  the  apostles.  Paul  cast  out 
the  spirit,  and  then  those  who  had  made  a  trade  of  the 
poor  girl's  misfortune  rose  against  them,  and  took  them 
before  the  magistrates,  who,  w  ith  all  t  be  baste  and  rough- 
ness of  martial  law,  ordered  them  to  be  scourged  and 
thrown  into  prison.  Even  this  gross  act  of  injustice 
redounded  in  the  end  to  the  glory  of  Cod;  for  the  jailer 
and  his  whole  house  were  converted,  and  the  very  mag- 
istrates were  compelled  to  make  a  public  apology  to  the 


apostiM,  and  to  aet  them  at  liberty,  thus  declaring  tlwit 
innocence.  The  scene  in  the  prison  of  Philippi  wa«  one 
of  the  most  cheering,  as  it  was  one  of  the  must  nanark- 
able  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  apustolic  Church. 

Paul  visited  Philippi  twice  more,  once  immediatelv 
after  the  disturbances  which  arose  at  Epheaua  out  of  the 
jealousy  of  the  manufacturers  of  silver  shrines  for  km- 
mis.  By  this  time  the  hostile  relation  in  which  the 
Christian  doctrine  necessarily  stood  to  all  purely  cert- 
monial  religions  was  perfectly  manifest;  and  wbenva 
its  teachers  appeared,  popular  tumults  were  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  the  jealousy  of  the  Human  authorities,  who 
dreaded  civil  disorder  above  everything  else,  to  be 
feared.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  second  \vit  of 
the  apostle  to  Philippi  was  made  specially  with  the 
view  of  counteracting  this  particular  danger.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  remained  in  the  city  and  surTouoding 
country  a  considerable  time  (Acts  xx,  i,  3). 

When  Paul  passed  through  Philippi  a  third  time  lie 
does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  considerable  stir 
there  (ver.  6).  He  and  his  companion  are  aomewhit 
loosely  spoken  of  as  sailing  from  Philippi ;  but  thb  i> 
because  in  the  common  apprehension  of  trarelleis  the 
city  and  its  port  were  regarded  as  one.  Whoever  em- 
barked at  the  Pineus  might  in  the  same  way  be  saidui 
set  out  on  a  voyage  from  Athens.  On  this  occasioi 
the  voyage  to  Troas  took  the  apostle  five  days,  the  ves- 
sel being  probably  obliged  to  coast  in  order  to  avoid  ilv 
contrary*  wind,  until  coming  off  the  headland  of  Sarpe- 
don,  whence  she  would  be  able  to  aland  across  to  Tro.ii 
with  an  E.  or  E.N.E.  breeze,  which  at  that  time  uf  yeai 
(after  Easter)  might  be  looked  for. 

I'he  Christian  community  at  Philippi  distinguished 
itself  in  liberality.  On  the  apostle's  first  \-isit  he  wa^ 
hospitably  entertained  by  Lydia,  and  when  be  afterJ 
wards  went  to  Thessalonica,  where  his  reception  appears' 
to  have  been  of  a  very  mixed  character,  the  Philippiaiw 
sent  him  supplies  more  than  once,  and  were  the  only 
Christian  community  that  did  so  (Phil,  iv,  16).  Ther 
also  contributed  readily  to  the  collection  made  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  at  Jerusalem,  which  Paul  convei-ed 
to  them  at  his  last  visit  (2  Cor.  viii,  1-6).  It  would 
seem  as  if  they  sent  further  supplies  to  the  apostle  after 
his  arrival  at  Home.  The  necessity  for  these  appears  U) 
have  been  urgent,  and  some  delay  to  have  talceii  place 
in  collecting  the  requisite  funds;  so  that  Epaphrodilus, 
who  carried  them,  risked  his  life  in  the  endeavor  lu 
make  up  for  lost  time  (fiixpi  davarov  ijyyinv  s-afM- 
liovXivaapivoe  ry  'pvxtt  '""  avairXiipuMrj)  ri  iiimr 
t'OTipitfia  rijc  vpbs  pi  Xiirovpyiaf;,  Phil,  ii,  80).  The 
delay,  however,  seems  to  have  somewhat  stung  the 
apostle  at  the  time,  who  fancied  his  beloved  fiock  bad 
forgotten  him  (see  iv,  10-17).  Epaphroditus  fell  ill 
with  fever  from  his  efforts,  and  nearly  died.  On  recov- 
ering he  became  homesick,  and  wandering  in  mind 
(tiitipovuv)  from  the  weakness  which  is  the  sequel  of 
fever;  and  Paul,  although  intending  soon  to  send  Tim- 
othy to  the  Philippian  Chureb,  thought  it  desirable  lo 
let  Epaphroditus  go  without  delay  to  them,  who  had 
already  heard  of  bis  sickness,  and  cany  with  him  the 
letter  which  is  included  in  the  canon— one  which  was 
written  after  the  apostle's  imprisonment  at  Rome  had 
lasted  a  considerable  time.  Some  domestic  troubles 
connected  with  religion  had  already  broken  out  in  the 
community.  Euodias  and  Syntycbe,  who  appear  to  be 
husband  and  wife,  are  exhorted  to  agree  with  one  an- 
other in  the  matter  of  their  common  faith ;  and  the  for- 
mer is  implored  to  extend  his  sympathy  to  certain  fe- 
males (obviously  familiar  both  to  Paul  and  to  him)  who 
did  good  service  to  the  apostle  in  his  trials  at  Philippi, 
and  who  in  some  way  or  other  appear  to  he  the  occasion 
of  the  disagreement  between  the  pair.  Possibly  a  claim 
on  the  part  of  these  females  to  superior  insight  in  spir- 
itual matters  may  have  caused  some  irritation;  for  the 
apostle  immediately  goes  on  to  remind  hia  readera  that 
the  peace  of  God  is  something  superior  to  the  highest 
intelligence  (^vxipixovaa  iriivra  voir). 
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It  would  seem,  as  Alford  says,  that  the  cruel  treat- 
cent  of  the  apoatle  at  Philippi  had  combined  with  the 
rhiim  or  bis  peraonal  fervor  of  affection  to  knit  up  a 
bond  of  more  than  ordinary  love  between  him  and  the 
Pbiiippiao  Church.  They  alone,  of  all  churches,  sent 
<ubsidie*  to  relieve  his  temporal  necessities"  (PhiL  iv, 
HI.  15, 18:  2  Cor.  xi,  9;  1  Thess.  ii,  2;  Alford,  Greek 
Tot,  ProL  ill,  29).  The  apostle  felt  their  kindness; 
ud  during  his  imprisonment  at  Rome  wrote  to  them 
that  epistle  which  is  still  in  our  canon.  This  epistle 
inlicatcs  that  at  that  time  some  of  the  Christians  there 
voe  in  the  custody  of  the  military  authorities  as  sedi- 
titHis  persons,  through  some  proceedings  or  other  oon- 
Dected  with  their  faith  (Jjfiiv  ixopiir^  r6  vxfp  Xpiffrov, 
w  iiivov  ro  «'c  aiTuv  Triartvuv  riXXd  «oi  rd  imp  av- 
rw  Tavxttv '  Tov  avTov  ayAva  ixovTi^  olov  ttStrt  iv 
ifui  roj  vvv  amovtrt  iv  ifioif  PhiL  i,  29).  The  reports 
«( the  provincial  magistrates  to  Rome  would  of  course 
d««cribe  Paul's  first  virit  to  Philippi  as  the  origin  of  the 
troubles  there;  and  if  this  were  believed,  it  would  be 
pit  together  with  the  charge  against  him  by  the  Jews 
aiJenntlem  which  induced  him  to  appeal  toCeBsar,and 
with  the  disturbances  at  Ephesus  and  elsewhere;  and 
the  general  conclusion  at  which  the  government  would 
anire  might  not  improbably  be  that  he  was  a  danger- 
ous person  and  should  be  got  rid  of.  This  will  explain 
ibe  strong  exhortation  of  the  first  eighteen  verses  of 
chapter  ii,  and  the  peculiar  way  in  which  it  winds  up. 
Tie  Philippian  Christians,  who  are  at  the  same  time 
■ijferiiig  for  their  profession,  are  exhortett  in  the  most 
tamest  manner,  not  to  firmness  (as  one  might  have  ex- 
fwtwl),  but  to  moderation,  to  abstinence  from  all  prov- 
«aiion  and  ostentation  of  their  own  sentiments  (jit/Siv 
uri  tpi^f iav  foili  uvoSoiiav,  ver.  3),  to  humility,  and 
mnsderation  for  the  interests  of  others.  They  are  to 
arhieve  their  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  and 
without  qoarrelling  and  disputing,  in  onler  to  escape  all 
blame— from  stich  charge  that  is,  as  the  Roman  colo- 
uiits  would  bring  against  them.  If  with  all  this  p'm- 
ilence  and  temperance  in  the  profession  of  their  faith, 
their  religion  is  still  made  a  penal  offence,  the  apostle  is 
veil  content  to  take  the  consequence — to  precede  them 
in  martyrdom  for  it — to  be  the  libation  poured  out  upon 
them  the  victims  (u  cat  oirivloiiai  im  r§  ^aif  rai 
Xiirovpyifi  tSk  wiVrrtwc  vpiv,  xi'pw  »o<  <Tvyxalpto 
Totny  i'liiv,  ver.  17).  Of  course  the  Jewish  formalists 
in  Philippi  were  the  parties  most  likely  to  misrepresent 
ihe  conduct  of  the  new  converts;  and  hence  (after  a  di- 
srrwuD  on  the  subject  of  Epapbroditus)  the  apostle  re- 
rms  to  cautions  against  Ihem,  such  precisely  as  be  had 
jiven  before — consequently  by  word  of  mouth :  "  Beware 
of  those  di^^" — (for  they  will  not  be  children  at  the  ta- 
Ue,  but  eat  the  crumbs  underneath) — "  those  doers  (and 
bad  doeis  tiw)  of  the  law — those  flesh  -  msnglers  (for 
nrntacwd  I  won't  call  them,  we  being  the  true  circum- 
cifion,  etc.")  (iii,  2,  3).  Some  of  these  enemies  Paul 
(wad  at  Rome,  who  "  told  the  story  of  Christ  insincerely" 
snrifYjttXav  oi>x  ayvwf,  i,  17)  in  the  hope  of  increasing 
ibeneverity  of  his  imprisonment  by  exciting  the  jealousy 
M'  the  court.  These  he  opposes  to  such  as  "prrac/ied 
Chnst"  {tKiipvlav)  loyally,  and  consoles  himself  with 
Ibe  reflection  that,  at  all  events,  the  stor}-  circulated, 
»hat*ver  the  motives  of  those  who  circulated  iL  See 
HTak-h,  /Irta  Piiuli  Phtlippfninn  (Jen.  1726);  Todd,  The 
Civrh  at  PhUippi  (Lond.  1864).     See  Philippiaks, 

EnSTLK   TO. 

1  Amdmt  Hutory. — Strabo  tells  us  that  the  old  name 
of  Philippi  was  Krenidet  (vii,  331) ;  and  Appian  adds 
that  it  was  so  calletl  from  the  number  of"  little  fountains" 
■tiKirittl)  around  the  site.  He  also  says  that  it  had 
vxxher  name,  Daftu ;  but  that  Philip  of  Macedon,  hav- 
■g  taken  it  from  the  Thracians,  made  it  a  frontier  for- 
"ot,  md  gave  it  his  own  name  (_De  Belt.  Civ.  iv,  105). 
Philip's  city  stood  upon  a  hill,  probably  that  seen  a  little 
la  the  Kmth  of  the  present  ruins,  which  may  have  al- 
■ayi  fitrmed  the  citadel,  hut  was  in  all  probability  in  its 
••i)pn  a  factory  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  the  first 


that  worked  the  gold-mines  in  the  mountains  here,  as 
in  the  neighboring  Thasoa.  Appian  says  that  those 
were  in  a  bill  (Aii^oc)  not  far  from  Philippi,  that  the 
bill  was  sacred  to  Dionysus,  and  that  the  mines  went 
by  the  name  of  '*  the  sanctuary"  (rti  a<rvXn).  But  he 
shows  himself  quite  ignorant  of  the  locality,  to  the  ex- 
lent  of  believing  the  plain  of  Philippi  to  be  open  to  the 
river  Strymon,  whereas  the  massive  wall  of  Pangieus  is 
really  interposed  between  them.  In  all  probability  the 
"  hill  of  Dionysus"  and  the  "  sanctuary"  ate  the  temple 
of  Dionysus  high  up  the  mountains  among  the  Satne, 
who  preserved  their  independence  against  all  invaders 
down  to  the  time  of  Herodotus  at  least.  It  is  more 
likely  that  the  gold-mines  coveted  by  Philip  were  the 
same  as  those  at  Scaple  Hyte,  which  was  certainly  in 
this  immediate  neighborhood.  Before  the  great  expe- 
dition of  Xerxes,  the  Thasians  had  a  number  of  settle- 
ments on  the  main,  and  this  among  the  number,  which 
pnxluced  them  eighty  talents  a  year  as  rent  to  the  state. 
In  the  year  B,C.  463  they  ceded  their  possessions  on  the 
continent  to  the  Athenians;  but  the  colonists,  10,000  in 
number,  who  had  settled  on  the  Strymon  and  pushed 
their  encroachments  eastward  as  far  as  this  point,  were 
crtished  by  a  simultaneous  effort  of  the  Thracian  tribes 
(Thucydides,  i,  100;  iv,  102;  Herodotus,  iz,  75;  Pausa- 
nias,  i,  29,  4).  From  that  time  until  the  rise  of  the 
Macedonian  power,  the  mines  seem  to  have  remained 
in  the  hands  of  native  chiefs ;  but  when  the  affairs  of 
Soiitheni  Greece  became  thoroughly  embroiled  by  the 
I>o]icy  of  Philip,  the  Thasians  made  an  attempt  to  te- 
possess  themselves  of  this  valuable  territory,  and  sent  a 
colony  to  the  site,  then  going  by  the  name  of  "  the 
Springs"  (Kpiivi^ti).  Philip,  however,  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  position,  expelled  them  and  founded 
Philippi,  the  last  of  all  his  creations.  The  mines  at 
that  time,  as  was  not  wonderftd  under  the  circumstances, 
had  become  almost  insignificant  in  their  produce;  but 
their  new  owner  contrived  to  extract  more  than  a 
thousand  talents  a  year  from  them,  with  which  he 
minted  the  gold  coinage  called  by  his  name.  The 
proximity  of  the  gold-mines  was  of  course  the  origin  of 
so  large  a  city  as  Philippi,  but  the  plain  in  which  it  lies 
is  one  of  extraordinary  fertility.  The  position  too  was 
on  the  main  road  from  Rome  to  Asia,  the  Via  Egnatia, 
which  from  Thesaalonica  to  Constantinople  followed  the 
same  course  as  the  existing  post-road.  The  usual  course 
was  to  take  ship  at  Brundisium  and  land  at  D\-rrachium, 
from  whence  a  route  led  across  Epirus  to  Thessalonica. 
Ignatius  was  carried  to  Italy  by  this  route,  when  sent  to 
Rome  to  be  cast  to  wild  beasts.  See  Strabo,  Fragmnt. 
lib.  vii;  Thucyd.  i,  100;  iv,  102;  Herod.  i.T,  76;  Diod. 
Sic.  xvi,  8  sq.;  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  iv,  101  sq.;  Pausan. 
i,  28,  4. 

The  famous  battle  of  Philippi,  in  which  the  Roman 
republic  was  overthrown,  was  fought  on  this  plain  in 
the  year  B.C.  42  (Dio.  Cass,  xlvi;  Appian,  I.  c).  In 
honor,  and  as  a  memorial  of  his  great  victory,  Augustus 
made  Philippi  a  Roman  "  colony,"  and  its  coins  bear  the 
legend  Colonia  Augusta  Jul.  Philipperisis  (Conybeare 
and  Howson,  i,  312).  The  emperor  appears  to  have 
founded  the  new  quarter  in  the  plain  along  the  banks 
of  the  Gangilcs.  As  a  colony  (noXiovia,  Acts  xvi,  12) 
it  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges.      Its  inhabitants  were 


Coin  of  Philippi. 

Oh9«rwt!  HmH  nf  AaEnttnt,  with  Uie  le^nd  "  Cm.  Knft.  P.  M.  Tr.  ?."((.•. 
CKMr  AuffuitDi,  Hontlfflx  Mufmiu,  TrlbnnUln  PptMttt].  R«Mrm:Tif 
ara  of  Jalioi  Cmiaf  aod  Aagustiu,  witb  tb«  Itgetul  **  Col.  Aaa.  [Jul-] 
Pkliln." 
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Roman  citizens,  roost  of  them  being  tbe  families  and 
descenriants  of  veteran  soldiers,  who  had  originally  set- 
tled in  the  place  to  guard  the  city  and  province.  They 
were  governed  by  their  own  magistrates,  called  Duum- 
viri or  Pnetors  (in  Greek  arparriyoi ;  ver.  20),  who  ex- 
ercised a  Icind  of  military  authority,  and  were  indepen- 
dent of  the  provincial  governor. 

8.  Praent  .Site.— Philippi  (now  called  by  the  Turks 
Fdibr/ik)  is  cut  off  from  the  interior  by  a  steep  line  of 
hills,  anciently  called  Symbolam,  connected  towards  the 
N.E.  with  the  western  extremity  of  Hemus,  and  to- 
wards the  S.W.,  less  continuously,  with  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Pangsus.  Between  th"*  foot  of  Symbolum 
and  the  site  of  Philippi  two  TuL^dah  cemeteries  are 
passed,  the  gravestones  of  which  are  all  derived  from 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  and  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  one  first  reached  is  the  modem 
Turkish  village  BerekttU.  This  is  the  ne<u^t  viU^e 
to  the  ancient  ruins.  Near  the  second  cemetery  are 
some  ruins  on  a  slight  eminence,  and  also  a  khan,  kept 
by  a  (ireek  family.  Here  is  a  large  monumental  block 
of  marble,  twelve  feet  high  and  seven  feet  square,  ap- 
parently the  pedestal  of  a  statue,  as  on  the  top  a  hole 
exists  which  was  obviously  intended  for  its  reception. 
This  hole  is  pointed  out  by  local  tradition  as  the  crib 
out  of  which  Alexander's  horse,  Bucephalus,  was  accus- 
tomed to  eat  his  oats.  On  two  sides  of  the  block  is  a 
mutilated  Latin  inscription,  in  which  the  names  of  Caius 
Vibius  and  Cornelius  Quartus  may  be  deciphered.  A 
stream  employed  in  turning  a  mill  bursts  out  from  a 
sedgy  pool  in  the  neighborhood,  and  probably  finds  its 
way  to  the  marshy  ground  mentioned  as  existing  in  the 
S.\V,  portion  of  the  plain.  After  about  twenty  min- 
utes' ride  from  the  khan,  over  ground  thickly  strewed 
with  fragments  of  marble  columns,  and  slabs  that  have 
been  employed  in  building,  a  river-bed  sixty-six  feet 
wide  is  crossed,  through  which  the  stream  rushes  with 
great  force,  and  immediately  on  tjie  other  side  the  walls 
of  the  ancient  Philippi  may  be  traced.  Their  direction 
is  adjusted  to  the  course  of  the  stream;  and  at  only 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  its  margin  there  ap- 
pears a  gap  in  their  circuit,  indicating  the  former  exist- 
ence of  a  gate.  This  is,  no  doubt,  as  above  seen,  the 
gate  out  of  which  the  apostle  and  his  companion  passed 
to  the  "  prayer-meeting"  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  where 
ibey  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lydia,  the  Thyatiran 
seller  of  purple.  The  locality,  juat  outside  the  walls, 
and  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  for  their  animals. 


is  exactly  the  one  which  would  be  appropriated  m  i 
market  for  itinerant  traders, "  quorum  cophinos  fonnnn- 
que  supellex,"  as  will  appear  from  the  parallel  case  of 
the  Egerian  fountain  near  Rome,  of  whoae  deaecratioo 
Juvenal  complains  (5a(.  Ui,  13).  Lydia  had  an  estab- 
lishment in  Philippi  for  the  reception  of  the  dyed  goodi 
which  were  imported  from  Thyatira  and  the  neighbor- 
ing towns  of  Asia,  and  were  dispersed  by  means  of  pacic- 
animals  among  the  mountain  clans  of  the  Hsmus  and 
Pangteus,  the  agents  being  doubtless  in  many  instances 
her  own  coreligionists.  High  up  in  Hsmus  lay  tht 
tribe  of  the  Satrse,  where  was  the  oracle  of  Dionysus— 
not  the  rustic  deity  of  the  Attic  vinedresaers,  but  tht 
prophet-god  of  the  Thracians  (u  6py£i  ftamct  Eurip. 
HeaA.  1267).  The  "damsel  with  the  spirit  of  divi, 
nation"  (iraiiiaiai  Ixovoa  irvtvua  jrudaiva)  may  prob- 
ably be  regarded  as  one  of  the  hierodoles  of  this  eaab- 
lishment,  hired  by  Philippian  citizens,  and  frequentin); 
the  country-market  to  practice  her  art  upon  the  vil- 
lagers who  brought  produce  for  the  consumption  o(lht 
town.  The  fierce  character  of  the  mountaineers  wouU 
render  it  imprudent  to  admit  them  within  the  walls  uf 
the  city ;  just  as  in  some  of  the  towns  of  North  Africi 
the  Kabyles  are  not  allowed  to  enter,  but  have  a  markn 
allotted  to  them  outside  the  walls  for  the  sale  of  tbe 
produce  they  bring.  Over  such  an  assemblage  only  s 
summary  jurisdiction  can  be  exercised;  and  hence  ibe 
proprietors  of  the  slave,  when  they  considered  them- 
selves injured,  and  hurried  Paul  and  Silas  into  tbt 
town,  to  the  agora — the  civic  market  where  the  msgit- 
trates  {apxovrit)  sat — were  at  once  turned  over  to  thr 
military  authorities  (arpaTtiyoi),  and  these,  naturally 
assuming  that  a  stranger  frequenting  tbe  extia-muai 
market  must  be  aThracian  mountaineer  or  an  itioensi 
trader,  proceeded  to  inflict  upon  the  ostensible  oause  ol 
a  riot  (the  merits  of  which  they  would  not  atwmpt  tr 
understand)  the  usual  treatment  in  such  case*.  Tk 
idea  of  the  apostle  possessing  the  Roman  ftaochise,  and 
consequently  an  exemption  from  corporal  outrage,  nevefj 
occurred  to  the  rough  soldier  who  ordered  hia  to  be 
scourged;  and  the  whole  transaction  seems  to  havt 
passed  so  rapidly  that  he  had  no  time  to  plead  kis  citi- 
zenship, of  which  the  mtlitarj'  authorities  first  heaid 
the  next  day.  But  the  illegal  treatment  (f'jSpif)  obvi- 
ously made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  its  rictim. 
as  is  evident  not  only  from  his  refusal  to  take  his  dis- 
charge from  prison  the  next  morning  (Acts  xvi,  ti),  but 
from  a  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Thtasa- 
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kdica  (1  Theaa.  ii,  2),  in  which  he  reminds  them  of  the 
dtcumaunoee  under  which  he  first  preached  the  Gospel 
lu  tbem  (irpoiradovTtc  coi  vfipiaiimii,  ro^uf  oilari, 
ir  tiAimroif,').  Subeetiuently  at  Jerusalem,  under  par- 
lUel  circumstances  of  tumuli,  he  warns  the  officer  (to 
the  great  surprise  of  the  latter)  of  bis  privilege  (Acts 
xxii,55). 

Philippi  is  now  an  nninbabited  ruin.  The  remains 
ire  TOT  extensive,  but  present  no  striking  feature  ex- 
oepi  two  gateways,  which  are  considered  to  belong  to 
the  time  of  Claudius.  The  foundations  of  a  theatre  can 
be  traced;  also  the  walls,  gates,  some  tombs,  and  nu- 
menus  broken  columns  and  heaps  of  rubbish.  The  m- 
m  of  private  dwellings  are  visible  on  every  part  of  the 
ate;  aiid  at  one  place  is  a  mound  covered  with  columns 
ud  broken  fragments  nf  white  marble,  where  a  palace, 
temple,  or  perhaps  a  forum  once  stood.  Inscriptions 
Uitb  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  but  more  gen- 
9>lly  in  the  former,  are  found.  See  Clarke,  Traveit, 
vol  iii ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iii ;  Cousinery, 
>«jnijpf  doBt  ia  JUaced.;  and  especially  Hacket,  Journey 
If  PkUippi  in  the  BMi  Unum  Quarterly,  August,  1860 ; 
.Soith,  Did.  of  CUu*.  Geog.  s.  v.;  Lewin,  St.  Paul,  i, 
5%  sq.    See  Mackoomia. 

Philip'plan  (4(Xiinrqinoc)i  tl>«  patrial  title  of  an 
isbibitant  of  Philipfi  (Phil,  iv,  Ifi). 

PHILIPPIANS,  Epistlx  to  the,  the  sixth  in  order 
<if  the  Pauline  letters  in  the  K  T.  (The  following  ar- 
lide  is  chiefly  based  upon  that  in  Smith's  Dictionary 
-ftkeBOk.) 

I.  The  canonical  mithority,  Pauline  aulhorih^,  and 
luegrity  of  this  epistle  were  unanimously  acknowledged 
vf  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century.    Marcion  (A.D.  140), 
B  the  earliest  known  canon,  held  common  ground  with 
lie  Church  touching  the  authority  of  this  epistle  (Ter- 
luUian,  Ade.  Mardoit,  iv,  5;  v,  20) :  it  appears  in  the 
Huralotian  Fragment  (Routb,  Beliquia  Sacra,  i,  395) ; 
taioag  the  "acknowledged"  books  in  Euaebius  (//.  E. 
iii.  25);  in  the  lists  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  A.D. 
365,  and  the  Synod  of  Hippo,  B93 ;  and  in  all  subse- 
quent lists,  as  well  as  in  the  Peshito  and  later  versions. 
kren  contemporary  evidence  may  be  claimed  for  it. 
Vhilippian  Christians  who  had  contributed  to  the  ool- 
kctioos  for  Paul's  support  at  Rome,  who  bad  been  eye 
and  eu  witnesses  of  the  return  of  Epaphmditus  and  the 
int  reading  of  Paul's  epistle,  may  have  been  still  alive 
at  Pbilippi  when  Polycarp  wrote  (A.D.  107)  his  letter 
to  them,  in  which  (ch.  ii,  iii)  he  refers  to  Paul's  epistle 
SI  a  well-known  distinction  belonging  to  the  Philippian 
Qntch.    It  is  quoted  as  Paul's  by  several  of  the  early 
Clundi  fathers  (Irensnis,  iv,  18,  §  4;  Clem.  Alex.  Pa- 
iag.  i,  6,  §  52,  and  elsewhere;  TertuUian,  Adv.  Mar.  v, 
a,  Dt  Ret.  Cam.  ch.  xxiii).    A  quotation  from  it  (Phil. 
u.  6)  is  found  in  the  Epistle  of  the  Churches  of  Lyons 
Md  Vienne,  A.D.  177  (Eusebiiis,  H.  E.  v,  2).     The  tes- 
timonies of  later  writers  are  innumerable.     See  Canon. 
It  is  only  in  very  recent  times  that  any  doubt  baa 
b«s  anggeeted  as  to  the  genuineness  of  this  epistle. 
■Schnder  (Der  Ap.  Paului,  v,  238)  first  insinuated  that 
Ike  paasage  iii,  1-iv,  9  is  an  interpolation;  but  be  ad- 
iaca  no  reason  for  this  but  the  purely  gratuitous  one 
Ikat  the  connection  between  ii,  30  and  iv,  10  is  disturbed 
W  this  intervening  section,  and  that  by  the  excision  of 
lUs  the  epistle  becomes  "  more  rounded  off,  and  more  a 
g^oiiic  occasional  letter" — as  if  any  sound  critic  would 
t^ect  a  passage  from  an  ancient  author  because  in  his 
u;ak«  the  author's  composition  would  be  improved 
iliereby !    Baur  goes  farther  than  this,  and  would  re- 
ject the  whole  epistle  as  a  Gnostic  composition  of  a 
later  age  {Paulas,  p.  458  sq.).     But  when  he  comes  to 
lotnt  out "  the  Gnostic  ideas  and  expressions"  by  which 
tbe  epistle  is  marked,  they  will  be  found  to  exist  only 
a  bis  own  imagination,  and  can  only  by  a  perverse  in- 
itCBiiity  be  forced  upon  the  words  of  the  apostle.    Thus, 
i>  the  statement  that  Christ  iv  fioppf  iiov  inrapx^v 
•t  ipTttyniiv  irfitaaTO  To  dvai  laa  di<f  (ii,  5,  6), 


Baur  finds  an  allusion  to  the  Gnostic  non  Sophia,  in 
which  "existed  the  outgoing  desire  with  all  power  to 
penetrate  into  the  essence  of  the  supreme  Father."  But 
not  only  is  this  to  give  the  apostle's  words  a  meaning 
which  they  do  not  bear  (for  however  we  translate  ap- 
xayitov  iiytiaaro,  it  evidently  expresses  an  act  in  the 
past,  not  an  aim  for  the  future),  but  it  is  manifest  that  the 
entire  drift  of  the  passage  is  not  to  set  forth  any  specu- 
lative doctrine,  but  to  adduce  a  moral  inference.  This 
ia  BO  manifest  that  even  Baur  himself  admits  it,  and  by 
so  doing  overturns  his  own  position;  for  it  is  only  on 
the  supposition  that  what  the  apostle  refers  to  is  tfael, 
and  not  a  mere  speculative  fancy,  that  any  moral  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  ftom  iu  Equally  futile  is  the  at- 
tempt to  find  Oocetism  in  the  use  of  the  term  fiop^ — 
a  term  used  by  the  apostle  in  reference  to  the  divine 
nature — or  of  the  terms  u/iniu/ia,  trxfiiia,  and  ivptiii- 
vol,  all  of  which  occur  elsewhere  in  Paul's  writings,  and 
are  here  used  to  denote  simply  that  Jesus  Christ  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  view  of  men  actually  as  one  of 
themselves  (LUnemann,  Pauli  ad  Phil.  Ep.  cont.  Bau- 
rium  dffeiua,  Gott  1847 ;  BrUckner,  Ep.  ad  Phil.  Paulo 
auctori  eiadicala  cont.  Baur.  lips.  1848).  Baur  was 
followed  by  Schwegler  (1846),  who  argued  from  the 
phraseology  of  the  epistle  and  other  internal  marks  that 
it  is  the  work  not  of  Paul,  but  of  some  Gnostic  forger  in 
the  2d  century.  U  e  too  has  been  answered  by  LUnemann 
(1847),  BrUckner  (1848),  and  Resch  (1850>  Even  if  his 
inference  were  a  fair  consequence  from  Banr's  premises, 
it  would  still  be  neutralized  by  the  strong  evidence  iu 
favor  of  Pauline  authorship,  which  Paley  (Bora  Pau- 
lina, cb.  vii)  has  drawn  from  the  epiatle  as  it  stands. 
The  arguments  of  the  Tubingen  school  are  briefly  stated 
in  Rcuss  {GescLdN.  T.  §  180-133),  and  at  greater  length 
in  Wiesinger's  Commentary,  Host  persons  who  read 
them  will  be  disposed  to  concur  in  the  opinion  of  dean 
Alford  (A'.  T.  iii,  27,  e<l.  1856),  who  regards  them  as  an 
instance  of  the  insanity  of  hypercriticism.  The  ca- 
nonical authority  and  (he  authorship  of  the  epistle  may 
be  considered  as  unshaken. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  extant 
Epiatle  to  the  Philippians  is  the  oidy  one  addressed  by 
Paul  to  that  Church.  What  has  given  rise  to  this 
question  is  the  expression  used  by  the  apostle  (iii,  1), 
rd  aina  ypii^uv  vfuv,  ic.r.\.,  where  the  writing  of  the 
tame  things  to  them  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  identity 
of  what  he  is  now  writing  with  what  he  had  written  in 
a  previous  letter.  It  has  also  been  supposed  that  Poly- 
carp knew  of  more  than  one  epiatle  addressed  by  the 
apostle  to  the  Philippians,  from  his  using  the  plural  (i^ 
diruv  I'l/iiv  lypa<f/iv  ivtaroXas)  in  reference  t«  what  he 
had  written  to  them.  To  this,  however,  much  weight 
cannot  be  attached,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Greeks  used  tTritrroXai  for  a  single  letter,  as  the  Lat- 
ins used  literm  (see  a  multitude  of  examples  in  Ste- 
phans's  Theiaurut,  s.  v.).  That  Polycarp  knew  of  only 
one  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Philippians  has  been  supposed 
by  some  to  be  proved  by  the  passage  in  the  1 1  th  chap- 
ter of  his  letter,  preserved  in  the  Latin  version,  where 
he  says,  "Ego  autem  nihil  tale  senai  in  vobis  vel  au- 
divi,  in  quibiis  laboravit  beatus  Pauliis  qui  estis  in  prin- 
cipio  epistolse  ejus,"  etc  But,  as  Meyer  points  out, 
"epistolae"  here  is  not  the  genitive  singular,  but  the 
nominative  plural ;  and  the  meaning  is  not  "  who  are 
in  the  beginning  of  bis  epistle,"  which  is  hardly  sense, 
but  (with  alluaion  to  2  Cor.  iii,  1)  "  who  are  in  the  be- 
ginning [i.  e.  from  the  beginning  of  his  preaching  the 
Gospel  among  you — a  common  use  of  iv  ipx9j  which 
was  the  expression  probably  used  by  Polycarp]  his 
epistle."  It  is  going  too  far,  however,  to  say  that  this 
passage  has  no  bearing  on  this  question ;  for  if  Meyer'a 
construction  be  correct,  it  shows  that  Polycarp  did  use 
iTtiaroXai  lot  a  single  epistle.  Meyer,  indeed,  trans- 
lates "who  are  his  epistles;"  but  if  the  allusion  is  to  2 
Cor.  iii,  1,  we  must  translate  in  the  singular,  the  whole 
Church  collectively  being  the  epistle,  and  not  each 
member  an  epistle.    But  though  the  testimony  of  Poly- 
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carp  for  a  plurality  of  epistles  may  be  set  aside,  it  is  lens 
easy  to  set  aside  the  testimony  of  the  extant  epistle  it- 
self in  the  passage  cited.  To  refer  ri  airii  to  the  pre- 
ceding x'f'Pt"  ''*'  KVP'V  wems  somewhat  difficult,  for 
nowhere  previously  in  this  epistle  has  the  apostle  ex- 
pressly enjoined  on  his  readers  x^'P^v  iv  copifi,  and  one 
does  not  see  what  on  this  hypothesis  is  the  propriety  of 
such  expressions  as  6icvtjpuv  and  da^Xt^ ;  and  to  lay  the 
stress  on  the  ypa^uv,  as  Wieseler  pro|x)MS  (Chronolo- 
ffie  det  Ap.  Zeil.  p.  458),  so  as  to  make  the  apostle  refer 
to  some  terixtl  message  previously  sent  to  the  Philip- 
pians,  the  substance  of  which  he  was  now  about  to  put 
into  teriting,  seems  no  less  so;  for  not  only  does  the 
epistle  contain  no  allusion  to  any  oral  message,  but  in 
this  case  the  writer  would  have  said  cui  ypaipnv.  A 
large  numl)er  of  critics  follow  Pelagius  in  the  explana- 
tion, "eadem  repetere  qua  pra$tn»  dizeram;"  but  it 
may  be  doubted  if  so  important  a  clause  may  be  legiti- 
mately dragged  in  to  complete  the  apostle's  meaning, 
without  any  authority  from  the  context.  Hence  many 
have  concluded  that  the  apostle  alludes  to  some  written 
communication  previously  sent  by  him  to  the  Philip- 
pians  (so  HShnlein,  Flatty  Meyer,  Bleel:,  Schenkel,  etc.). 
But,  besides  the  lack  of  all  evidence  of  such  lost  epistles 
in  general,  the  assumption  here  must  be  pronounced  in 
a  high  degree  doubtful  and  precarious.  Hence  we  con- 
clude that  rd  aira  refers  to  the  xoipff,  which  is  the 
pervading  thought  of  the  epistle  (i,  4, 18;  ii,  17,  etc), 
and  which  seems  to  have  been  the  more  dwelt  upon  as 
the  actual  circumstances  of  the  case  might  very  natu- 
rally have  suggested  the  contrarj'  feeling  (hence  dci^- 
puv).  See  EUicott,  ad  loc.  Ewald  QUemltcireiben  des 
Ap.  Paubu,  p.  431)  is  of  opinion  that  Paul  sent  several 
epistles  to  the  Philippians;  and  he  refers  to  the  texts 
ii,  12  and  iii,  18  as  partly  proving  this.  But  some  ad- 
ditional confirmation  or  explanation  of  this  conjecture 
is  requisite  before  it  can  be  admitted  as  cither  probable 
or  necessary. 

There  is  a  break  in  the  sense  at  the  end  of  the  second 
chapter  of  the  epistle,  which  everj-  careful  reader  must 
have  observed.  It  is  indeed  quite  natural  that  an  epis- 
tle written  amid  exciting  circumstances,  personal  dan- 
gers, and  various  distractions  should  bear  in  one  place 
at  least  a  mark  of  intemiplion.  Le  Moyne  (1685) 
thought  it  was  anciently  divided  into  two  parts.  Hein- 
richs  (1810),  followed  by  Paulus  (1817),  has  conjectured 
from  this  abrupt  recommencement  that  the  two  parts 
are  two  distinct  epistles,  of  which  the  Knit,  together 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  epistle  (iv,  21-23),  was  in- 
tended for  public  use  in  the  Church,  and  the  second  ex- 
clusively for  the  apostle's  special  friends  in  Philippi.  It  is 
not  easy  to  see  what  sufficient  foundation  exists  for  this 
theory,  or  what  illustration  of  the  meaning  of  the  epistle 
could  be  derived  from  it.  It  has  met  with  a  distinct 
reply  from  Krause  (181 1  and  1818) ;  and  the  integrity  of 
the  epistle  has  not  been  questioned  by  recent  critics. 

II.  Time  and  Place  of  ti'riling.—The  constant  tradi- 
tion that  this  epistle  was  written  at  Rome  by  Paul  in 
his  captivity  was  impugned  first  by  Oeder  (1782),  who, 
disregarding  the  fact  that  the  apostle  was  in  prison  (i, 
7, 13, 14)  when  he  wrote,  imagined  that  he  was  at  Cor- 
inth (see  Woir»  Curie  PkiioU>gic<r,  iv,  168,  270);  and 
then  by  Paulus  (1799),  Schulz  (1829),  Botlger  (1837), 
and  Killiet  (1841),  in  whose  opinion  the  epistle  was 
written  during  the  apostle's  confinement  at  Caesarea 
(Acts  xxiv,  23).  But  the  references  to  the  "palace" 
(pnetorium,  i,  13),  and  to  "Ciesar's  household"  (iv,  22), 
seem  to  point  to  Home  rather  than  to  Cfesarea;  and 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that  the  apos- 
tle felt  in  Ceesarea  that  extreme  uncertainty  of  life  con- 
nected with  the  approaching  decision  of  his  cause  which 
he  must  have  felt  towards  the  end  of  his  captivity  at 
Rome,  and  which  he  expresses  in  this  epistle  (i,  19,  20 ; 
ii,  17;  iii,  10);  and,  further,  the  dissemination  of  the 
Gospel  described  in  PhiL  i,  12-18  is  not  even  hinted  at 
in  Luke's  account  of  the  Coisarean  captivity,  but  is  de- 
scribed by  him  as  taking  place  at  Rome  (comp.  Acts  xxiv. 


28  with  zxviii,  80, 31).  Even  Reuas  (CeadL  d.  S.  T. 
1860),  who  assigns  to  Csesarea  three  of  Paul's  epiitla, 
which  are  generally  considered  to  have  been  written  ii 
Rome,  is  decided  in  his  conviction  that  the  Epistle  tt> 
the  Philippians  was  written  at  Rome. 

Assuming  then  that  the  epistle  was  written  at  Rome 
during  the  imprisonment  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter 

I  of  the  Acts,  it  may  be  shown  from  a  single  fact  that  ii 
could  not  have  been  written  long  before  the  end  of  ibe 

'  two  years.    The  distress  of  the  Philippians  on  account 

I  of  Epaphrodittts's  sickness  was  known  at  Rome  when 
the  epistle  was  written ;  this  implies  four  journeys,  sep- 
arated by  gome  indefinite  intervals,  to  or  from  Philippi 
and  Rome,  between  the  commencement  of  Paid's  cip- 
tivity  and  the  writing  of  the  epistle.  The  Fhilippian! 
were  informed  of  his  imprisonment,  and  sent  Epiphm- 
ditus;  they  were  informed  of  their  messenger's  sickims, 
and  sent  their  message  of  condolence.  Further,  the  al>- 
senoe  of  Luke's  name  from  the  salutations  to  a  Church 
where  be  was  well  known  implies  that  he  was  absenl 
from  Rome  when  the  epistle  was  written :  so  does  Paul'i 
declaration  (ii,  20)  that  no  one  who  remained  with  him 
felt  an  equal  interest  with  Timothy  in  the  welfare  of  tin 
Philippians.  By  comparing  the  mention  of  Luke  in  Col. 
iv,  14  and  Philem.  24  with  the  abnipt  conclusion  of  hii 
narrative  in  the  Acts,  we  are  led  to  the  inference  tlul 
he  left  Rome  after  those  two  epistles  were  written  aoil 
before  the  end  of  the  two  years'  captivity.    lastly,  it  ii 

I  obvious  from  Phil,  i,  20  that  Paul,  when  he  wrote.  Ml 
his  position  to  be  very  critical,  and  we  know  that  it  t*' 
came  more  precarious  as  the  two  years  drew  to  a  cW. 
.\ssiiming  that  Paul's  acquittal  and  release  took  pita 
in  58,  we  may  date  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  eorii 
in  that  year. 

III.  Pertonal  Cirainutamxs  of  the  Writer  at  tk  Tim 
— 1.  Pauft  eimnection  with  Phitijipi  was  of  a  peculiii 
character,  which  gave  rise  to  the  writing  of  this  episilf 
That  city,  important  as  a  mart  for  the  pruduee  of  ibi 
neighboring  gold-mines,  and  as  a  Roman  stKNiglmli 
to  check  the  rude  Thracian  mountaineers,  was  distin 
guished  as  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  fatal  ts  Bnitw 
and  Cassius,  B.C.  42.  More  than  ninety  yeas  after- 
wards Paul  entered  its  walls,  accompanied  tv  Sils^ 
who  had  been  with  him  since  he  started  from  Antiochj 
and  by  Timothy  and  Luke,  whom  he  afterwards  at- 
tached to  himself;  the  former  at  Derbe,  tlie  latter  qoiu 
recently  at  Troas.  It  may  well  be  imagined  liiat  tbn 
patience  of  the  zealous  apostle  had  been  tried  by  fat4 
mysterious  repulse,  first  from  Asia,  then  from  Kthynil 
and  Mysia,  and  that  his  expectations  had  been  stinn] 
up  by  the  vision  which  hastened  his  departure  with  hit 
new-found  associate,  Luke,  from  Troas.  A  swift  pas- 
sage brought  him  to  the  European  shore  at  Neapolisj 
whence  he  took  the  road,  about  ten  miles  long,  acn*^ 
the  mountain  ridge  called  Symbolum  to  Philippi  (StU 
xvi,  12).  There,  at  a  greater  disunce  from  Jemsaleiii 
than  any  apostle  had  yet  penetrated,  the  long-reslnineil 
energy  of  Paul  was  again  employed  in  Uying  the  fnuu- 
dation  of  a  Christian  Chnrch.  Seeking  first  the  InM 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  he  went  on  a  Sabbatb-dii 
with  the  few  Jews  who  resided  in  Philippi  to  theil 
small  Proseucha  on  the  bank  of  the  river  GaogiiM 
The  missionaries  sat  down  and  spoke  to  the  assembM 
women.  One  of  them,  Lydia,  not  bom  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  but  a  proselyte,  whose  name  and  occupatiimi 
as  well  as  her  birth,  connect  her  with  Asia,  gave  heeo 
unto  Paul,  and  she  and  her  household  were  baptized] 
perhaps  on  the  same  Sabbath-day.  Her  bouse  became 
the  residence  of  the  missionaries.  Many  days  they  re- 
sorted to  the  Proseucha,  and  the  result  of  their  shorl 
sojourn  in  Philippi  was  the  conversion  of  many  peisons 
(xvi,  40),  including  at  last  their  jailer  and  his  house- 
hold. Philippi  was  endeared  to  Paul,  not  only  by  the 
hospitality  of  Lydia,  the  deep  sympathy  of  the  convertsi 
and  the  remarkable  miracle  which  set  a  seal  on  hii 
preaching,  but  also  by  the  successful  exercise  of  hia 
missionary  activity  after  a  long  suspense,  and  by  tb« 
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k^ifnr  eooMquenc«8  of  hU  undannted  endurance  ot  ig- 
•miiiie*  vhicb  rnnained  in  bis  memoty  (Pbil.  i,  3U) 
tbft  a  lung  iolerral.  Leaving  Timothy  and  Luke  to 
lach  over  the  iufant  Churcb,  Paul  and  Silas  went  to 
TliMsaloaica  (1  Tbeas.  ii,  2),  whitfacr  they  were  followed 
W  the  alms  of  the  Philippiana  (PliiL  ri-,  16),  and  thence 
i«liinnU.  Timothy,  having  probably  carried  out  sim- 
ilir  directions  to  thoee  which  were  given  to  Titus  (i,  5) 
is  Crete,  soon  rejoined  Paul.  We  know  not  whether 
Lsb  remained  at  Pbilippi.  The  next  six  years  of  his 
Uc  are  a  blank  in  our  records.  At  the  end  of  that  pe- 
nal he  n  found  again  (Acts  xx,  6)  at  Pbilippi, 

After  the  lapse  of  five  years,  spent  chiefly  at  Corinth 
ud  Epbcsus,  Paul,  escaping  from  the  incensed  worship- 
pen  of  the  Ephesian  Diana,  passed  through  Macedonia, 
\.D.  54,  on  his  way  to  Greece,  accompanied  by  the 
Eptmians  Tycbicus  and  Tropbimus,  and  probably  vis- 
ited Philippi  for  the  second  time,  and  was  there  joined 
Iw  Timothy.  His  beloved  Philippians,  free,  it  seems, 
Aw  the  cantroversies  which  agitated  other  Christian 
dtvcbcs,  becanie  still  dearer  to  Paul  on  account  of  the 
•dace  which  they  afforded  him  when,  emerging  from  a 
tasMi  of  dejection  (2  Cor.  vii,  5),  oppressed  by  weak 
Mdy  health,  and  anxious  for  the  steadfastness  of  the 
c^Bches  which  he  had  planted  in  Asia  and  Achaia,  be 
wnce  at  Pbilippi  his  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

<Ju  ratuming  from  Greece,  luable  to  take  ship  there 
M  aeoount  of  the  Jewish  plots  against  his  life,  he  went 
Ifaeagb  Macedonia,  seeking  a  favorable  port  for  em- 
kiridng.  After  parting  from  his  companions  (Acts  xx, 
4  ,he  again  found  a  refuge  among  his  faithful  Pbilippi- 
ns,  where  he  spent  some  days  at  Easter,  A.D.  55,  with 
Like,  who  aecompauicd  him  when  be  sailed  from  Ne- 
ifnlia, 

Kifully,  in  his  Roman  captivity  (A.D.  67),  their 
ore  of  him  revived  again.  I'hey  sent  Epaphroditiw, 
kuing  their  alms  for  the  apostle's  support,  and  ready 
liw  to  tender  his  personal  service  (PhiL  ii,  25).  He 
uvtd  some  time  at  Rome,  and  while  employed  as  the 
•rsan  of  communication  between  the  imprisoned  apos- 
tle and  the  Christians,  and  inquirers  in  and  about  Rome, 
he  Ml  dangerously  ill.  When  be  was  sufliciently  recov- 
tni,  Panl  sent  him  back  to  the  Philippians,  to  whom 
ke  was  Tcry  dear,  and  with  him  our  epistle.    See  Phi- 

UFPI. 

i.  ne  ttale  of  the  Church  at  Rome  should  be  consid- 
sed  btfore  entering  on  the  study  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Pli>S|i|iiaiH>     Something  is  to  be  le<u^ed  of  its  condi- 
an  abmt  A.D.  55  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romansi, 
nd  Bore  about  A.D.  58  from  Acts  xxviii.    Possibly  the 
<i>«pd  was  planted  there  by  some  who  themselves  re- 
hired the  seed  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii,  10). 
The  esoverts  were  drawn  chiefly  from  Gentile  proselytes 
u>  Jadaiaai,  partly  also  from  Jews  who  were  such  by  birth, 
*itb  poesibiy  a  few  converts  direct  from  heathenism, 
is  AJ>.  Sf>  (his  Churcb  was  already  eminent  for  its 
Unh  and  obedience :  it  was  exposed  to  the  machina- 
t>"M <if  acbisaurical  teachers;  and  it  included  two  con- 
^ciing  parties,  the  one  insisting  more  or  less  on  observ- 
af  the  Jewish  law  in  addition  to  faith  in  Christ  as 
xcnaty  to  salvation,  the  other  repudiating  outward 
'^•RTinces  even  to  the  extent  of  depriving  their  weak 
"•BkRB  of  such  as  to  them  might  be  really  edifying. 
V«  caanot  gather  from  the  Acts  whether  the  whole 
'  tmh  of  Borne  had  then  accepted  the  teaching  of 
fM  as  cmTcyed  in  his  epistle  to  them.     Bnt  it  is  cer- 
tm  that  when  he  had  been  two  years  in  Rome,  his 
■nl  iCKliing  was  partly  rejected  by  a  party  which  per- 
^aaay  have  been  connected  with  the  former  of  those 
^•re  Bentioned.     Paul's  presence  in  Rome,  the  free- 
aasf  speecli  allowed  to  him,  and  the  personal  freedom 
d  kii  feDow-Iaborets  were  the  means  of  infusing  fresh 
«eiMa(T  activity  into  the  Church  (Pbil.  i,  12-14). 
it  «•  io  the  work  of  Christ  that  Epapbroditus  was 
"•  oat  (ii,  30).    Messages  and  letters  passed  between 
OtSfsstle  and  distant  churches;  and  doubtless  churcb- 
a  star  IS  Borne,  and  both  members  of  the  Church  and 
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inquirers  into  the  new  faith  at  Rome  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  apostle,  and  to  those  who  were  known  to 
be  in  constant  personal  communication  with  him.  Thus 
in  his  bondage  he  was  a  cause  of  the  advancement  of 
the  Gospel.  From  his  prison,  as  from  a  centre,  light 
streamed  into  Oesar's  household  and  far  bevond  (iv,  22 ; 
i,  12-19).     8kk  Romk. 

IV.  KJfd  of  the  EpMe We  have  no  account  of  the 

reception  of  this  epistle  by  the  Philippians.  Except 
doubtful  traditions  that  Erastus  was  their  tirst  bishop, 
and  that  he  with  Lydia  and  Parmenas  was  martyred  ui 
their  city,  nothing  is  recorded  of  them  for  the  next  forty- 
nine  years.  But  about  A.D.  107  Philippi  was  visited 
by  Ignatius,  who  was  conducted  through  Neapolis  and 
Philippi,  and  across  Macedonia,  on  his  way  to  martyr- 
dom at  Rome.  His  visit  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
arrival  of  a  letter  from  Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  which  ac- 
companied, in  compliance  with  a  characteristic  request 
of  the  warm-hearted  Philippians,  a  copy  of  all  the  let- 
ters of  Ignatius  that  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
Church  of  Smyrna.  It  b  interesting  to  compare  the 
Philippians  of  A.D.  58,  as  drawn  by  Paul,  with  their 
successors  in  A.D.  107  as  drawn  by  the  disciple  of  John. 
Steadfastness  in  the  faith,  and  a  joyful  sympathy  with 
sufferers  for  Christ's  sake,  seem  to  have  distinguished 
them  at  both  periods  (Phil,  i,  5,  and  Polyc  Ep.  i).  The 
character  of  their  religion  was  the  same  throughout, 
practical  and  emotional  rather  than  speculative :  hi  both 
epistles  there  are  many  practical  suggestions,  much  in- 
terchange of  feeling,  and  an  absence  of  doctrinal  discus- 
sion. The  Old  Testament  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  quoted ; 
as  if  the  Philippian  Christians  had  been  gathered  fur 
the  most  part  directly  from  the  heathen.  At  each  pe- 
riod false  teachers  were  seeking,  apparently  in  vain,  an 
entrance  into  the  Philippian  Church,  first  Judaizing 
Christians, 'seemingly  putting  out  of  sight  the  resurrec- 
tion and  the  judgment  which  afterwards  the  Gnosticiz- 
ing  Christians  openly  denied  (Phil,  iii,  and  Polyc  vi, 
vii).  At  both  periods  the  same  tendency  to  petty  in- 
ternal quarrels  seems  to  prevail  (PhiL  i,  27 ;  ii,  14 ;  iv,  2 ; 
and  Polyc.  ii,  iv,  v,  xii).  The  student  of  ecclesiastical 
history  will  observe  the  faintly  marked  organization  of 
bishops^  deacons, and  female  coadjutore  to  which  Paul  re- 
fers (PhiL  i,  I ;  iv,  8),  developed  afterwards  into  broad- 
ly distinguished  priests,  deacons,  widows,  and  virgins 
(Polyc.  iv,  v,  vi).  Though  the  Macedonian  churches 
in  general  were  poor,  at  least  as  compared  with  com- 
mercial Corinth  (2  Cor.  viii,  2),  yet  their  gold-mines 
probably  exempted  the  Philippians  from  the  common 
lot  of  their  neighbors,  and  at  first  enabled  them  to  be 
conspicuously  liberal  in  alms-giving,  and  afterwards  laid 
them  open  to  strong  warnings  against  the  love  of  money 
(Phil,  iv,  15:2  Cor.  viii,  8 ;  and  Polyc.  i v,  vi,  xi). 

Now  though  we  cannot  trace  the  immediate  tffcct  of 
Paul's  epistle  on  the  Philippians,  yet  no  one  can  doubt 
that  it  contributed  to  form  the  character  of  tbeii"  Church, 
as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Polycarp.  It  is  evident  from 
Polycarp's  epistle  that  the  Church,  by  the  grace  of  God 
and  the  guidance  of  the  apostle,  had  passed  through  those 
trials  of  which  Paul  wanied  it,  and  bad  not  gone  bdck 
from  the  high  degree  of  Christian  attainments  which 
it  reached  under  I'aul's  oral  and  written  teaching  (Polyc. 
i,  iii,  ix,  xi).  If  it  had  made  no  great  advance  in  knowl- 
edge, still  unsound  teachers  were  kept  at  a  distance  from 
its  members.  Their  sympathy  with  martyrs  and  con- 
fessors glowed  with  as  warm  a  flame  as  ever,  whether 
it  was  claimed  by  Ignatius  or  by  PauL  They  maintained 
their  ground  with  meek  flrroness  among  the  heathen, 
and  still  held  forth  the  light  of  an  exemplary  though 
not  a  perfect  Christian  life. 

V.  Scope  and  Contmli  of  the  Epitlle. — Paul's  aim  in 
writing  is  plainly  this :  while  acknowledging  the  alms 
of  the  Philippians  and  the  personal  services  of  their 
messenger,  to  give  them  some  information  respecting 
his  own  condition,  and  some  advice  respecting  theirs. 
Perhaps  the  intensity  of  his  feelings  and  the  distraction 
of  his  prison  prevented  the  following  out  his  plan  with 
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nndeviating  closenens.  For  the  preparations  for  the  de- 
parture of  Epaphroditus,  and  the  thought  that  he  would 
soon  arrive  among  the  warm-hearted  Philippians,  filled 
Paul  with  recollections  of  thera,  and  revived  his  old 
feelings  towards  those  fellow-heirs  of  his  hope  of  glory 
who  were  so  deep  in  bis  heart  (i,  7)  and  so  often  iu  his 
prayers  (i,  4). 

FuU  of  gratitude  for  this  work  of  friendly  remem- 
brance and  regard,  Paul  addressed  to  the  Church  in 
Phtlippi  this  epistle,  in  which,  besides  expressing  his 
thanks  for  their  kindness,  he  pours  out  a  flood  of  elo- 
quence and  pathetic  exhortation,  suggested  partly  by  his 
own  circunwtances,  and  partly  by  what  he  had  learned 
of  their  state  aa  a  Church.  That  state  appears  to  have 
been  on  the  whole  very  prosperous,  as  there  is  much 
commendation  of  the  Philippians  in  the  epistle,  and  no 
censure  is  expressed  in  any  part  of  it  either  of  the 
Church  as  a  whole,  or  of  any  individuals  connected  with 
it.  At  the  same  time  the  apostle  deemed  it  necessary 
to  put  them  on  their  guard  against  the  evil  influences 
to  which  they  were  exposed  from  Judaizing  teachers 
and  false  professors  of  Christianity.  These  caurions  be 
interposes  between  the  exhortations  suggested  by  his 
own  state,  and  by  the  news  he  had  received  concerning 
the  Philippians,  with  which  his  epistle  commences  and 
with  which  it  closes.  We  may  thus  divide  the  epistle 
into  tkree  parts.  In  the  Jirtt  of  these  (i,  ii),  after  the 
usual  salutation  and  an  outpouring  of  warm-hearted  af- 
fection towards  the  Philippian  Church  (i,  1-U),  the 
apostle  refers  to  his  own  condition  as  a  prisoner  at 
Home ;  and,  lest  they  should  be  cast  down  at  the  thought 
of  the  unmerited  indignities  he  had  been  called  upon  to 
sulTer,  he  assures  them  that  these  had  turned  out  rather 
to  the  furtherance  of  that  great  cause  on  which  his  heart 
was  set,  and  for  which  he  was  willing  to  live  and  labor, 
though,  as  respected  his  personal  feelings,  he  would  rath- 
er depart  and  be  with  Christ,  which  he  deemed  to  be 
"  far  better"  (12-24).  He  then  passes  by  an  easy  tran- 
sition to  a  hortatory  address  to  the  Philippians,  calling 
upon  them  to  maintain  steadfastly  their  profession,  to 
cultivate  humanity  and  brotherly  love;  to  work  out 
their  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  con- 
cluding bv  an  appeal  to  their  regard  for  his  repnution 
as  an  ap<Btle,  which  could  not  but  be  affected  by  their 
conduct,  and  a  reference  to  his  reason  for  sending  to  thera 
Epaphroditus  instead  of  Timothy,  as  he  had  otigiiudly 
designed  (i,  25 ;  ii,  30).  In  part  fcond  he  strenuoushr 
cautions  them,  as  already  observed,  agaihst  Judaizing 
teachers,  whom  he  stigmatizes  as  "dogs"  (in  reference, 
probably,  to  their  impudent,  snarling,  and  quarrelsome 
habits), " evil-workers," and  "the  concision;"  by  which 
latter  term  he  means  to  intimate,  as  Theophylact  re- 
marks (ad  loc.),  that  the  cireumcision  in  which  the  Jews 
so  much  gloried  had  now  ceased  to  possess  any  spiritual 
significance,  ami  was  therefore  no  better  than  a  useless 
mutilation  of  the  person.  On  this  theme  he  enlarges, 
making  reference  (o  his  own  standing  as  a  Jew,  and  in- 
timating that,  if  under  the  Christian  dispensation  Jew- 
ish descent  and  Jewish  privileges  were  to  go  for  anv- 
I  hing,  no  one  could  have  stronger  claims  on  this  ground 
than  he;  but  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  however 
he  had  once  valued  these,  he  now  counted  them  "  all 
liut  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ" 
(iii,  1-12).  A  reference  to  his  own  sanctified  ambition 
to  advance  in  the  service  of  Christ  leads  him  to  exhort 
the  Philippians  to  a  similar  spirit;  from  this  he  passes 
to  caution  them  against  unnecessary  contention,  and 
against  those  who  walk  disorderly,  concluding  by  re- 
minding them  of  the  glorious  hopes  which,  as  Chris- 
tians, they  entertained  (ver.  18-21).  In  the  Mrd  part 
we  have  a  scries  of  admonitions  to  individual  members 
of  the  Church  at  Philippi  (iv,  1-3),  followed  by  some 
general  exhortations  to  cheerfulness,  moderation,  prayer, 
and  good  conduct  (ver.  4-9) ;  after  which  come  a  series 
of  allusions  to  the  apostle's  cireomstances  and  feelings, 
his  thanks  to  the  Philippians  for  their  seasonable  aid,  and 
his  concluding  benedictions  and  salutations  (ver.  10-28). 


VI.  CharaderitHc  Featttre$  of  the  Epitth^StnagA) 
full  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  amid  advosity,  like  tU 
apostle's  midnight  hymn  from  the  depth  of  his  Philip^ 
plan  dungeon,  this  epistle  went  forth  from  his  prison  ai 
Rome.  In  most  other  epistles  he  writes  with  a  tt» 
tained  effort  to  instruct,  or  with  sorrow,  or  with  indii; 
nation ;  he  is  striving  to  supply  imperfect,  or  to  come 
erroneous  teaching,  to  put  down  scandaloos  impuritr 
or  to  heal  schism  in  the  Church  which  he  addreme 
But  in  this  epistle,  though  be  knew  the  Philipfaan 
intimately,  and  was  not  blind  to  the  faults  and  tendoi 
cies  to  fault  of  some  of  them,  yet  he  mentions  no  evi 
so  characteristic  of  the  whole  Chureh  as  to  call  for  gen 
eral  censure  on  his  part  or  amendment  on  theirs.  Of  a! 
his  epistles  to  churches,  none  has  so  little  of  an  officii 
character  aa  this.  He  withholds  his  title  of  "apoMlc 
in  the  inscription.  We  lose  sight  of  bis  high  authoiiti 
and  of  the  subordinate  position  of  the  worshippen  by  th 
river-eide ;  and  we  are  admitted  to  see  the  free  action  o 
a  heart  glowing  with  inspired  Christian  love,  and  i 
hear  the  utterance  of  the  highest  friendship  address 
to  equal  friends  conscious  of  a  connection  which  b  nc 
earthly  and  temporal,  but  in  Christ,  for  eternity.  Wh 
that  bears  in  mind  the  condition  of  Paul  in  his  Komi 
prison  can  read  unmoved  of  his  continual  praA'en  f< 
his  distant  friends,  his  constant  sense  of  their  feUonhi 
with  him,  his  joyfid  remembrance  of  their  post  On 
tian  course,  his  confidence  in  their  future,  hia  tmli 
yearning  after  them  all  in  Christ,  his  eagerness  tomn 
municate  to  them  his  own  circumstances  and  feetiw 
his  carefulness  to  prepare  them  to  repel  any  evil  frai 
within  or  from  without  which  might  dim  the  brigb 
ness  of  their  spiritual  graces?  Love,  at  once  leader  u 
watchful — that  love  which  "  is  of  God" — is  the  key-*< 
of  this  epistle ;  and  in  this  epistle  only  we  hear  no  ni 
dertone  of  any  different  feeling.  Just  enough,  and  d 
more,  is  shown  of  his  own  harassing  trials  to  let  as  • 
bow  deep  in  his  heart  was  the  spring  of  that  feeHnj 
and  how  he  was  refreshed  by  its  sweet  and  toMhi* 
flow. 

VII.  CommeniaTif$. — The  following  are  the  exegetitt 
helps  specially  on  this  entire  epistle ;  a  few  of  the  mn 
important  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (•)  prefixed :  Vie 
torinus,  In  Ep.  ad  Ph.  (in  Mai,  Srripl.  Vft.  Ill,  i,  &I 
Pseudo-Hieronymus,  Commmtarii  (in  0pp.  [Suppot.] 
xi,  1011);  Chrysostom,  Homilia  (Gr. et  Lat. in  Ofp.^ 
200;  also  in  Erasmi  Opp.yin,  819;  in  EngL  [indndfa^ 
other  epistles]  in  LU>.  of  Fathrn,  xiv,  Oxf.  184»,8to1 
Zwingli,.4n>H>r<i<tam«(Tigur.l531,4to;  also  in (J>pp. i< 
504);  Hoffmann,  Commra/aruu  (Basil.  1541, 8vo);  Brem 
Krplieatio  (Franc.  1648,  8vo;  also  in  Opp.  vi);  Cal 
vin,  Commmtarii  (in  Opp.  often ;  separately  in  EofL  b 
Becket,  Lond.  1584,  fol.;  by  Johnston  [includ.  OaL 
Edinb.  1842, 12mo:  by  Pringle  [includ. Col.  and  Then. 
Edinb.  1861,  8vo);  Major,  Kitarratio  [includ.  CoL  afl 
Thess.]  (Mtemb.  1654,  1561,  8vo);  Ridley,  Ofou* 
(in  Richmond's  Fathen,  ii);  Weller,  CommftUmvn  [ft 
dud.  Thess.]  (Norib.  1561,  8vo) ;  Salbont,  CommKoh 
[includ.  other  epistles]  (Antw.  1661,  8vo;  also  in  Ot 
CoL  Agr.  1668,  fol.) ;  Muscidus,  Commentariiu  [indii 
Col.,  Thess.,  and  1  Tim.]  (BasiL  1665,  1578,  1696.  fsi^ 
Aretius,  Commmtarii  [includ.  CoL  and  Thess.]  (Molj 
1.580,  8vo) ;  Olevian,  Ante  [includ.  CoL]  ((^en.  IIM 
8vo);  Steuart  (Roman  Cath.),  Commmtariia  (Ingdj 
1695,  4to) ;  Zanchius,  Commenlaruu  [includ.  CoL  ■ 
Thess.]  (Neost.  1895,  foL ;  also  in  Opp.  vi) :  Weinfl 
Kxplicniiu  (Lips.  1615, 4to)  ;  Airay,  lyrelurtt  (Lond.  l4 
4t«) ;  Battus,  CommaUaritu  (Rost.  1627, 4to) ;  Velasql 
(Rom. Cath.), Commen/arit  (Lugd.  1628-32;  Antw.lf 
1651;  Ten.  1646,  2  vols,  fol.);  Schoton,  CommmM 
(Franeck.  1687,  4lo);  Crell,  Commmtarim  (in  Om 
501) ;  Meelfuhr,  Commmlalioiirt  (Altorf,  1641, 4to) ;  01 
ceius,  Commmiariiu  (in  Opp.  v) ;  Daill^,  B^rponlion  1 
ed.  Gen.  1669-60,  2  vols.  8vo;  in  English  by  Shenaj 
Lond.  1841,  8vo);  Scheid,  Ditpulationa  (Argent  111 
4tn) ;  Breithaupt,  A  mmadrrrtionrt  (HoL  1693, 1708, 4tl 
Hazevoet,  VerUaariru!  (Leyd.  1718, 4to) ;  Van  TiL  F| 
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Uuriii;  ([inclad.  Bom.]  HarleiD,  1721, 4to;  in  Lat,  [in- 
dod.  1  Cor.,  Epb.,  and  CoL]  Amst.  1726, 4to) ;  Bunching, 
Jitradiidw  (U«L  1746, 4U>) ;  Storr,  Diu.  extgetica  (Tub. 
l7lS,4to;  ilaaui  Oputc  1,301^67);  Am  Eade,A)mota- 
Hma  (fnc.  i,  U,  Torg.  1789-92 ;  Viceb.  179S-180S,  8vo) ; 
httlffi,  De  tempore,  etc  (Jen.  1799, 4U>) ;  Lang,  Bearbat. 
[Nuitmb.  and  Alt.  1800, 8vo) ;  Krause,  A  n  divertit  hom. 
KrifU,  etc  {Reffiom.  1811,  4to ;  also  in  Oputc.  p.  1-22) ; 
Hing,  De  PhUip.  eoaUtiomi  (L.  B.  1825,  8vo) ;  *Khein- 
wald,  ComMatar  (BeiL  1827,  8vo) ;  Acaater,  Lectunt 
iLmul.  1827, 8ro) ;  Bettig.  Qutaiionet  (Gieta.  1881, 8vo) ; 
itcliiiii,  D.  CkrinL  GtmetM  zu  PkiL  (Zor.  1838,  8vo) ; 
Eaitburn,  Latures  (N.  Y.  1833,  8to)  ;  Paaaarant,  A  luh- 
jB>ij  (Bule,  1834,  8vo) ;  Baynes,  CammaiUiry  (Lond. 
ISM,  Itoo);  Matthies,  Eriddr.  (Greifsw.  1885,  8vo); 
•Sttiget,  Exigite  [indud.  CoL]  (Par.  1887, 8vo) ;  *Van 
Haigd,  Cotmaaaruu  (U  R  1888,  8vo);  Holemann, 
Cmtatarii  (Lips.  1839, 8vo) ;  Anon.,  ErktSr.  (Hanov. 
189, 8td);  Neat,  Duantrta  (Lond.  1841,  8to)  ;  Killiet, 
Cimnaitain  (Gen.  and  Par.  1841,  8ro) ;  Hall,  Expon- 
*t(Loi«i  1843, 8vo)  i  Neander,  EHauU  (Bea  1849,  8to  ; 
n  £iigL  hy  Mrs.  Conant,  N.  Y.  1851, 12mo) ;  Kobertaon, 
f«<iir«  (Lond.  1849,  12mo);  R  Crurius,  Commentar 
(Ub.  1849, 8vo) ;  Kohler,  A  udegimg  (Kiel,  1855,  8vo) ; 
liXa, Ditanna  (Lond.  1856,  12nio);  *Wei8B,  AutU- 
jnj  (BerL  1858, 8vo)  ;  *ElUcott,  Commtntary  [includ. 
(Jiand  Philem.]  (Lond.  1868,  8vo);  Jatho,  ErlMr, 
iHadcsh.  1868, 8ro);  *Eadie,  CommaUary  (Lond.  1868, 
iKli  8to);  Shnlte,  Commmtary  (Lond.  1861,  8vo) ; 
^icbaikd,  ErauU  [includ.  Eph.  and  CoL]  (Leipz.  1862, 
«n>);  Newland,  Catena  (Lond.  1862,  8vo);  Vaughan, 
btUra  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1864,  8vo);  Todd,  Expoiitim 
(lc*<i.  1864, 8vo) ;  •Lightfoot,  Commentary  (Lond.  1868, 
Kfi.  8to)  ;  Johnstone,  Lecturet  (Lond.  1878, 8ro).     See 

IflSTLt 

Philippine  lalaads,  sitnated  in  5°  80-19°  42' 
I.  111.,  and  117»  U'-IISP  V  £.  long-  in  the  great  In- 
Can  Archipdago,  to  the  north  of  Borneo  and  Celebes, 
ve  more  than  twelve  hundred  in  number,  and  hare 
•n  ana  of  about  l.W,000  square  milesi  The  popula- 
lioo  is  over  6,000,000,  three  fourths  of  whom  are  sab- 
jm  to  Spain.  The  remainder  are  governed,  according 
b>  tbor  own  laws  and  costoma,  by  independent  native 
{oiiKaL  Luzon,  in  the  north,  has  an  area  of  61,800 
*)iiare  mileis  and  Mindanao, '  or  Magindanao,  in  the 
auitli.  fullr  25,000.  The  islands  lying  between  Luzon 
—A  Mindanao  are  called  the  Bisayaa,  the  largest  of 
vhidt  are :  iiamar,  area  13,020  square  miles ;  Mindom, 
11«0;  Panay,  11,340;  Leyte,  10,080;  Negroe,  6800; 
Hadwe,  4200 :  and  Zebn,  2352.  There  are  upwards  of 
•  iboannd  loser  islands  of  which  little  is  known.  To 
d*  nab-west  of  the  Bisayaa  lies  the  long,  narrow  isl- 
<ad  of  Paiagoa  or  Palawan,  formed  of  a  mountainHshain 
*idi  low  coast-lines,  cut  with  numerous  streams,  and 
txwdingly  fertile.  The  forests  abound  in  ebony,  log- 
mod,  gum-trees,  and  bamboos.  To  the  north  of  Luzon 
Se  Uk  Bataoen,  Bashee,  and  Babuyan  islands,  the  first 
"o  itroaps  having  about  8000  inhabitants,  the  last  un- 
F<<^>kd.  The  Sookw  Iriands  form  a  long  chain  from 
TbiAatD  to  Borneo,  having  the  same  mountainous  and 
^'Jesoc  stmctare  as  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  all  are 
I'^'xUy  fragments  of  a  submerged  continent.  Many 
'■'in  volcanoes  are  scattered  through  the  islands; 
Inw,  u  Luzon,  and  Buhayan,  in  Mindanao,  often 
"■aag  peat  devastation.  The  mountain-chains  run 
a«ik  and  sooth,  and  never  attain  a  greater  elevation 
■^  "OOO  feet.  The  islands  have  many  rivers,  the 
"iM*  are  indented  with  deep  bays,  and  there  are  many 
^^  in  the  interior.  Earthquakes  are  frequent  and 
''"""ttive.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  exrept  where 
'""■ve  marshes  occur.  In  Mindanao  are  numerous 
^k«".  which  expand  during  the  rainy  season  into  in- 
'*''  Ksk  Rain  may  be  expected  from  May  to  Decem- 
^  and  from  June  to  November  the  land  is  flooded, 
'a'nt  bnnricanea  are  experienced  in  the  north  of  Lu- 
Maad  vest  coast  of  Mindanao.  Especially  during  the 
;  '^■pi  of  the  monaooos,  atarms  of  wind,  rain,  thunder 


and  lightning  prevaiL  The  weather  is  very  fine,  and 
heat  moderate,  from  December  to  May,  when  the  tem- 
perature rapidly  rises  and  becomes  oppressive,  except 
for  a  short  time  after  a  fall  of  rain.  The  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  the  humid  atmosphere  produce  a  richness  of  veg- 
etation which  is  nowhere  surpassed.  Blossoms  and  fruit 
hang  together  on  the  trees,  and  the  cultivated  fields 
yield  a  constant  succession  of  crops.  Immense  forests 
spread  over  the  Philippine  Islands,  clothing  the  moun- 
tains to  their  summits;  ebony,  iron-wood,  cedar,  sapan- 
wood,  gum-trees,  etc,  being  laced  together  and  gar- 
landed by  the  bush-rope  or  palasan,  which  attains  a 
length  of  several  hundred  feeL  The  variety  of  fruit- 
trees  is  great,  including  the  orange,  citron,  bread-fruit, 
mango,  cocoa-nut,  guava,  tamarind,  rose-apple,  etc; 
other  imporunt  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  be- 
ing the  banana,  plantain,  pine-apple,  sugar-cane,  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  indigo,  coiTee,  cocoa,  cinnamon,  vanilla, 
cassia,  the  areca-nut,  ginger,  pepper,  etc,  with  rice, 
wheat,  maize,  and  various  other  cereals.  Gold  is  found 
in  river-beds  and  detrital  deposits, being  used,  in  the  form 
of  dust,  as  the  medium  of  exchange  in  Mindanao.  Iron 
is  plentiful,  and  fine  coal-beds,  from  one  to  four  feet 
thick,  have  been  found.  Copper  has  long  been  worked 
in  Luzon.  There  are  also  limestone,  a  fine  variegated 
marble,  sulphur  in  unlimited  quantity,  quicksilver,  ver- 
milion, and  saltpetre — the  sulphur  being  found  both 
native  and  in  combination  with  copper,  arsenic,  and 
iron.  Except  the  wild-cat,  beasts  of  prey  are  unknown. 
There  are  oxen,  bulBUoes,  sheep,  goats,  swine,  harts, 
squirrels,  and  a  great  variety  of  monkeys.  The  jun- 
gles swarm  with  lizards, snakes, and  other  reptiles;  the 
rivers  and  lakes  with  crocodiles.  Huge  spiders,  taran- 
tulas, white  ants,  mosquitoes,  and  locusts  are  plagues 
which  form  a  set-olT  to  the  beautiful  fireflies,  the  brill- 
iant queen -beetle  (Etater  nodiiucut'),  the  melody  of 
myriads  of  birds,  the  turtle-doves,  pheasanta,  birds-of- 
paradise,  and  many  lovely  species  of  paroquets,  with 
which  the  forests  are  alive.  "  Hives  of  wild  bees  hang 
from  the  branches,  and  alongside  of  them  are  the  nests 
of  humming-birds  dangling  in  the  wind."  The  caverns 
along  the  shores  are  frequented  by  the  swallow,  whose 
edible  nest  is  esteemed  by  the  Chinese  a  rich  delicacy. 
Some  of  them  are  also  tenanted  by  multitudes  of  bats 
of  immense  size  Buffaloes  are  used  for  tilkge  and 
draught;  a  small  horse  fur  riding.  Fowls  are  plentiful, 
and  incredible  numbers  of  ducks  are  artificially  hatched. 
Fish  ia  in  great  abundance  and  variety.  Mother-of- 
pearl,  coral,  amber,  and  tortoise-shell  are  important  ar- 
ticles of  commerce.  The  principal  exports  are  sugar, 
tobacco,  cigars,  indigo,  Manilla  hemp,  coffee,  rice,  dye- 
woods,  hides,  gold-dust,  and  beeswax. 

Native  Population.— The  Tagals  and  Bisayans  are  the 
most  numerous  native  races.  They  dwell  in  the  cities 
and  cultivated  lowlands;  2,500,000  being  converts  to 
Roman  Catholicism,  and  a  considerable  number,  espe- 
cially of  the  Bisayans,  Mohammedan.  The  mountain 
districts  are  inhabited  by  a  negro  race,  who,  in  features, 
stature,  and  savage  mode  of  living,  closely  resemble  the 
AlfooTS  of  the  interior  of  Papua,  and  are  probably  the 
aborigines  driven  back  before  the  inroads  of  the  Ma- 
lays. A  few  of  the  negroes  are  Christian,  but  they  are 
chiefiy  idolaters,  or  without  any  manifest  form  of  relig- 
ion, and  roaming  about  in  families,  without  fixed  dwell- 
ing. The  Mestizos  form  an  influential  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation ;  by  their  activity  engrossing  the  greatest  share 
of  the  trade  These  are  mostly  of  Chinese  fathers  and 
native  mothers. 

The  leading  mercantile  houses  are  English  and  Amer- 
ican. British  and  American  merchants  enjoy  the  lar- 
gest share  of  the  business,  the  exports  to  Great  Britain 
being  upwards  of  il,500,000  sterling  yearly,  and  the 
imports  thence  nearly  of  the  same  value.  There  are 
seven  British  houses  established  at  Manilla,  and  one  at 
Iloilo,  in  the  populous  and  productive  island  of  Panay, 
which  is  the  centre  of  an  increasing  trade  The  total 
exports  and  imports  of  the  Philippine  Islands  have  a 
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value  of  about  £6,000,000  yearly.  The  Cbineiie  exercise 
various  trades  and  callings,  remaining  only  for  a  time, 
and  never  bringing  their  wive*  with  them.  The  prin- 
cipal languages  are  the  Tagalese  and  Bisayan.  Rice, 
sweet  poutoes,  lish,  flesh,  and  fruiu  form  the  food  of 
the  Tagals  and  Bisayans,  who  usually  drink  only  water, 
though  sometimes  indulging  in  cocoa-wine.  Tobacco 
is  used  by  all.  They  are  gentle,  hospitable,  fond  of 
dancing  and  cock-lighting.  Education  is  far  behind; 
it  is  similar  to  what  it  was  in  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Komish 
priesthood,  who  are  governed  by  an  archbishop  (of  Ma- 
nilla), and  the  bishops  of  New  Segovia,  Nueva  Caceres, 
and  Zebu.  Religious  processions  are  the  pride  of  the 
|ieople,  and  are  formed  with  great  parade,  thousands  of 
persons  carrying  wax-candles,  etc 

The  Sooloo  Islands  have  a  population  of  160,000;  are 
governed  by  a  sultan,  whose  capital  is  Sung,  in  6°  1' 
N.  lat.,  and  120^  65'  51"  E.  long.,  who  also  rules  over 
the  greatest  part  of  Paragoa,  the  northern  comer  only 
being  subject  to  Spain.  Luzon  has  a  population  of 
2,500,000,  one  fifth  part  being  independent:  the  Bisaya 
Islands,  2,000,000,  of  whom  three  fourths  are  under 
■Spanish  rule.  The  population  of  Panay  amounts  to 
760,000,  and  that  of  Zebu  to  160,000.  Of  the  numbers 
in  Mindanao  nothing  is  known ;  the  districts  of  Zambo- 
anga,  Hisamis,  and  Caragan,  with  100,000  inhabitants, 
lieing  all  that  is  subject  to  .Spain.  The  greater  part  of 
the  island  is  under  the  sultan  of  Mindanao,  resident  at 
Selanga,  in  7=  9'  N.  lat.,  and  124^  38'  E.  long.,  who, 
with  his  feudatory  chiefs,  can  bring  together  an  army 
of  100,000  men.  He  is  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Span- 
iards. Besides  Manilla,  there  are  very  many  large  and 
important  cities,  especially  in  Luzon,  Panay,  and  Zebu. 
The  great  centres  of  trade  are  Manilla,  in  Luzon,  and 
Iloilo,  in  Panay.  The  Philippine  Islands  were  discov- 
ered in  1621  by  Magellan,  who,  after  visiting  Mindanao, 
sailed  to  Zebu,  where,  taking  part  with  the  king  in  a 
war,  he  was  wounded,  and  died  at  Mactan  April  26, 
1621.  .Some  years  later  the  Spanish  court  sent  an  ex- 
pedition under  Villabos,  who  named  the  islands  in  honor 
of  the  prince  of  Asturias,  afterwards  Philip  II.  Fur 
some  time  the  chief  Spanish  settlement  was  on  Zebu; 
but  in  1581  Manilla  was  built,  and  has  since  continued 
to  be  the  scat  of  government. — Chambers.  See  Sem- 
per, Die  Phiiippinm  u,  ihn  Bnenhner  (Wllrzb.  1869); 
and  his  Rritm  im  A  rchipel  der  I'hilippimn  (Leips.  1867- 
73, 8  vols.  8vo) ;  Earl,  Papuatu,  ch.  vii ;  A  cadtmg,  Aug. 
15, 1873,  p.  811. 

Philippins,  a  small  Russian  sect,  so  called  from  the 
founder,  Philip  Pusloswiiir,  under  whose  leadership  they 
emigrated  from  Russia  to  Livonia  near  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century,  are  a  branch  of  the  Raskolniks 
(q.  v.).  They  call  themselves  Slurowrrtla,  or  "  Old- 
Kaith  Men,"  because  they  cling  with  the  utmost  tenacity 
III  the  old  serrice-books,  the  old  version  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  old  hymn  and  prayer  books  of  the  Russo-Greek 
Cliiirch,  in  the  exact  form  in  which  those  books  stood 
liefore  the  revision  which  they  underwent  at  the  hands 
of  the  patriarch  Nikon  (q.  v.)  near  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century.  There  are  two  classes  of  the  Raskolniks — one 
which  recognises  popes  (or  priests) ;  the  other,  which 
ndmits  no  priest  or  other  clerical  functionary.  The 
I'hilippins  are  of  the  latter  class;  and  they  not  only 
I  hemselves  refuse  all  priestly  ministrations,  but  they  re- 
gard all  sjich  ministrations — baptism,  marriage,  sacra- 
ments— as  invalid :  and  they  rebaptize  all  who  join  their 
sect  fium  other  Russian  communities.  All  their  own 
ministerial  offices  arc  discharged  by  the  Starik,or  parish 
elder,  who  for  the  time  takes  the  title  of  pope,  and  is  re- 
(|uired  to  observe  celibacy.  But  the  preaching  is  per- 
mitted to  any  one  who  feels  himself  "  called  by  the 
Spirit"  t<i  undertake  it.  Among  the  Philippins  the  spirit 
iif  fanaticism  at  times  has  run  to  the  wildest  excesses. 
They  refuse  oaths,  and  decline  to  enter  militarj'  ser\'ice; 
and  it  was  on  this  account  and  like  incom|Satibilities 
that  they  were  forced  to  emigrate,  under  the  leadership 


of  Philip  Pustoswiltt, "  the  saint  of  the  Desert."  TIkt 
are  now  settled  partly  in  Polish  Lithuania,  partly  in 
East  Prussia,  where  they  hav^  several  small  setdemrata 
with  churches  of  their  own  rite.  They  are  repmitd  to 
be  a  peaceable  and  orderly  race.  Their  principal  pumit 
is  agriculture ;  and  their  thrifty  and  induatrioas  hsbiti 
have  secured  for  them  the  good-will  of  the  luid-pfoph- 
etors  as  well  as  of  the  government. 

They  are  sometimes  called  Bruleur$,  or  Tanrt,  frai 
their  tendencj-  to  suicide,  which  they  consider  merito- 
rious, and  which  they  acconlingly  court,  soraetiines  buij- 
I  ing  themselves  alive,  sometimes  star\-ing  thetiHeivet 
I  to  death.     Accusations  of  laxity  of  morals  have  be«i 
brought  against  them,  of  renouncing  marriage,  and  liv- 
ing in  spiritual  brotherhood  and  sUierhooil,  the  tniihot 
which  has  never  been  clearly  established ;  for  when  the 
!  empress  Anne  (.4.D.  1730-1740)  sent  commissioneis  to 
'  inquire  into  the  state  of  their  monasteries,  they  sbui 
themselves  up,  and  burned  themselves  alive  within  Uwir 
own  walls,  rather  than  give  any  evidence  on  the  subject 
See  Piaton,  Oreet  Church  (see*  Index).    (J.  H.  W.) 

Philippists  is  the  name  of  I  hat  sect  or  party  aamg 
the  Lutherans  who  were  the  followers  of  Philip  Meluc- 
'  thon.  He  had  strenuously  opposed  the  Ubiquisti,»l» 
arose  in  his  time;  and  the  dispute  growing  still  boutr 
after  his  death,  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  wk»  es- 
poused Melancthon's  opinion,  were  called  by  the  T1>- 
cians,  who  attacked  it,  Pliilippistt.  They  were  stroapM 
in  that  university,  the  opposite  party  controUinj,'  tht 
University  of  Jena.  The  Pliilippists  were  in  tht  aii 
accused  of  being  Calvinists  at  heart  and  were  mxi 
persecuted  by  the  ultra-Lutheran  party.  See  the  difc- 
ent  works  on  the  Rrfurvmtion  (q.  v.),  and  the  long  ««»■ 
tise  in  Herzog,  Real-Kncyklopadie,  xi,  537-546.  See  ab 
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PhiUpps,  Dirk,  one  of  the  most  eminent  co-lsbi(' 
era  of  Simon  Menno  (q.  v.),  was  bom  in  1604  at  \jn 
warden,  the  capital  of  Friesland,  of  Romish  pv<nta«t 
He  was  carefully  and  piously  reare<l,  and  had  anuMii 
educational  facilities  in  his  time.  When  the  Analiap 
tisu  came  to  Friesland,  Philipps,  who  was  then  a  <i( 
voted  Romanist,  soon  became  interested  in  the  ne^ 
doctrines;  and  after  his  brother  Ubbo,  a  comaKO  nw 
I  chanic,  had  embraced  thfc  modem  teachings  an^becwnj 
!  a  preacher,  Dirk  also  found  pleasure  in  them ;  ftjisMH 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  was  rebaptired.  As  a  preacbe 
of  the  new  doctrines  he  was  stationed  at  AppiBgattsi 
(Groningen),  and  contented  himselfin  that  positnn  onti 
the  Anabaptists  advocated  the  extreme  socialistic  vi"' 
About  the  year  1634  or  1635  these  two  brothers  cam 
out  boktly  against  the  MUnster  ideas  of  the  AnabaptiMi 
and  thus  prp|>ared  the  way  for  the  revolutiiia  vhici 
Menno  shortly  after  effected.  After  1536  the  bntbei 
Philipps  disappear,  and  are  but  little  heard  oC  ti 
the  conference  of  the  different  Aiubaptists  held  *t  BacK 
holt,  in  Westphalia,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  pm 
ent.  In  1643  we  And  them  at  Emdeii.  After  that  « 
only  meet  Dirk  now  and  then,  but  always  in  cloaeat  im 
macy  with  Menno.  Ubbo  finally  separated  fram  txn 
Dirk  and  Menno,  and  took  a  conciliatory  posilioa  In 
tween  the  Protestants  and  Romanists.  But  Diik  r 
mained  true  to  Menno,  and  ever  al>«r  is  warmly  ci>r 
mended  by  the  great  Dutch  Reformer  and  founder  of  tl 
Qiukers  of  Holland.  After  the  death  of  Simim  Menn 
Dirk  was  more  or  less  involved,  and  that  unhapinly. 
the  controversies  which  agitated  the  Dutch  Anabapiivi 
In  1668  he  was  at  Dantzic,  but  was  so  much  sought  aft 
at  home  that  the  sixty-four-years-old  man  consented 
return  to  Emden.  He  died  there  in  1668  or  1570.  H 
many  pamphleteering  publications  have  been  collect 
in  his  EnchiriHion,  or  "  Hand-book,"  among  which  the 
is  an  Apology  or  D'ftnet  of  the  AnabapHiu  ;  a  tivati 
on  Chrulian  Slarriagt,  etc  It  is  the  universal  tesi 
roony  of  Protestants  and  Romanists  that  Dirk  Pbili[i 
was  a  very  learned  man,  well  versed  in  the  classii 
languages, and  a  pulpit  orator  of  the  ver}°  bigheet  ord 
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See  Gat,  Atfang  u.  Fortgang  der  Streiligkeitm  unter 
ii  TasfgtMmtm;  Blaup.  Tell  Cate,  Getch.  der  Tauf- 
fmmlai.  See  ilw  Mennokitbs,  aud  the  literature 
UieMo  appended.  (J.  H.  W.) 
Fhilipps,  [n>bo.  See  Phiupps,  Dirk. 
FhiUppsohii,  Moses,  a  noted  Hebraist,  was  bom 
Hit  9. 1775,  in  Sandersleben,  a  small  town  on  the  Wip- 
p«t.  ud  was  destined  for  a  rabbinate  by  his  parents, 
wbo  began  to  initiate  him  into  Hebrew  when  he  was 
oirelT  Tour  years  of  age.  In  1787  he  was  sent  to  a 
nUmiie  school  at  Halberstadt,  where  he  was  instructed 
to  llie  Tttoud  and  other  branches  of  rabbinic  litera- 
\m.  He  then  went  to  Brunswick,  where  he  devoted 
bimsdf  to  the  study  of  the  sciences  generally,  and  in 
pnticdar  Hebrew  philology,  acquiring  a  niost  classical 
ud  charming  style  in  Hebrew  composition.  In  1799, 
vben  only  foor-and -twenty,  be  was  appointed  master 
I'fibe  noted  Jewish  school  at  Dessau,  where  the  cel- 
tlntcd  historian  Jost  and  the  philosopher  Mendels- 
vba,  were  educated.  Here  Philippsohn  prosecuted  more 
silHisly  than  erer  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  the  Hebrew 
ttdiptares,  and  determined  to  continue,  with  the  aid  of 
nil  three  colleagues,  the  great  Bible  work  commenced 
It  Mendelssohn  (q.  v.),  selecting  the  minor  prophets  for 
Ihor  conjoint  labor.  Philippsohn  undertook  to  trans- 
lue  and  expound  Hceea  and  Joel,  being  the  two  most 
jficult  books  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets;  his  col- 
Itsjnie  Wolf  the  translation  and  exposition  of  Obadiah, 
Hieah,  Habakkuk,  and  Zephaniah ;  his  colleague  Sol- 
u»D  undertook  Haggai  and  Zechariah ;  while  Neuman 
ca^nook  Amos,  Nahum,  and  Halacbi;  Jonah  having 
ilRSdy  been  published  by  Lowe  (q,  v.) ;  and  the  whole 
>»  published  under  the  title  nilDB  nras,  a  Pare 
Vfriy,  at  Dessau,  in  1805.  Three  years  later  Philipp- 
wbn  published  a  Hebrew  (irammar  and  Chrestomathy, 
aiitled  rj-'S  ^32b  sni'O,  Friend  o/Sludents  (Dessau, 
IIM8;  id  improved  ed.  ibid.  1823) ;  and  a  /Jebrmr  Com- 
omlarj  m  Uu,  Book  of  Oitniel,  with  a  translation  by 
Wolf  (ibid.  1808).  He  also  wrote  e»ays  on  various 
<ulij«ets  connected  with  Hebrew  literature  in  the  He- 
l«w periodical  called  "DX-Pi,  The  Gatherer,  and  died 
April  30,  1814.  See  Steinschneider,  Calalogiu  Libr. 
Hrbr.m  BtUiotheea  BoiOeitma,  coL  2099,  and  the  inter- 
^ting  biographical  sketch  by  Dr.  Ph.  Philippson,  in  his 
B«SrapUieh«  Skkzen  (Leipa.  1864) ;  Jost,  Getch.  der 
JtAK  >.  A  Seben  (see  Index  in  voL  iii).— Kitto,  Cyclop. 
«4.U(.s.T. 

PbiUps,  Ed-nrard,  M.A.,  an  English  divine,  was 
lora  near  the  middle  of  the  16th  centurj'.  He  was  en- 
I'Wi  a  student  in  Broadgate's  Hall,  now  Pembroke  Coi- 
ns', in  157i ;  became  preacher  at  Su  Saviour's,  South- 
"vk,  London,  and  died  about  1603.  He  was  a  Calvinist, 
ud  eateemed  "  a  person  zealous  of  the  truth  of  God, 
•mot  in  his  calling,  faithful  in  his  message,  powerful 
>  I  Ills  ^leecb,  careful  of  his  flock,  peaceable  and  blame- 
«»  is  his  life,  and  comfortable  and  constant  in  his 
istli."  His  published  sermons  are  entitled,  Certaine 
'"■'Sf  ami  Learned  Sermoru,  Preached  by  that  worthy 
■'''mat  of  Christ  in  St.  Satiour't,  in  Southvark;  and 
"nUJambjlMepenofH,  l'elrerlon,o/Gray'» Inn,Gen- 
*<•»  (Lond.  1607,  4ta).— Darling,  Cyclvp.  Bibliog.  s.  v. 
PUUps,  Thomas,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine,  was 
'oioTI'iuesiant  parentage  at  Ickford,  in  Buckingham- 
^t\  received  his  education  at  St.  Omer's,  and  there 
'osne  a  zealous  Komanist.  He  entered  into  orders, 
»d  beame  a  Jesuit,  but  quitted  that  society,  and  ob- 
uiiied  a  prebend  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Tongres, 
toll  a  dispensation  to  reside  in  England.  He  was  the 
ulw  of  The  Study  of  Soared  Literature  Staled  and 
'''^tiimd  (ImoA.  1758,  8vo);  and  The  Life  of  Cardinal 
Poft  (Oit  1764-67, 2  vols.).  He  died  at  Liege  in  1774. 
'^Sfis  was  a  man  of  eminent  piety,  and  a  writer  of 
<wi<ienUe  abiUty. 
PUUp's  (St.)  AXD  James's  {St.)  Day,  a  festival 
'  in  memory  of  the  apostles  Philip  and  James 


the  Less,  on  the  1st  of  May.    In  the  Greek  Church  the 
festival  of  St,  Philip  is  kept  on  the  14th  of  November. 

Philia'tia  (Heb,  Pek'eheth,  V^h^,  signif,  doubt- 
ful [see  below] ;  Sept.  aXKo^vXot),  the  land  of  the  Phi- 
listines, as  it  is  usually  styled  in  prose  (Gen.  xxi,  32, 
38;  Exod.  xiii,  17;  1  Sam.  xxvii,  I,  7;  xxix,  II;  1 
Rings  iv,  21 ;  2  Kings  viii,  2,  8).  This  term  is  ren- 
dered in  our  version  sometimes  "  Palestina,''as  in  Exod. 
XV,  14,  and  Isa.  xiv,  29.  31  j  and  "  Palestine"  in  Joel  iii, 
4;  but  "Philistia"  in  Psa.  Ix,  8;  Ixxxvii,  4;  and  cviii, 
9;  and  "Philistines"  in  Psa.  Ixxxiii,  7.  "Palestine" 
originally  meant  nothing  but  the  district  inhabited  by 
the  "  Philistines,"  who  are  called  by  Josephus  ITa\ai- 
rrivot,  "  PaUeatines"  (Ant.  v,  1,8).  In  fact  the  two 
words  are  the  same,  and  the  difference  in  their  present 
form  is  but  the  result  of  gradual  corruption.  The  form 
Philistia  does  not  occur  anvwhere  in  the  Sept.  or  Vul- 
gate. In  Exod,  XV,  14  this  word  (Pelethelh)  is  used 
along  with  Canaan,  and  as  distinct  from  it ;  in  Jnel  iii, 
4  its  "coasts"  are  referred  to  (for  it  was  a  littoral  terri- 
tory), and  are  coupled  with  Tyre  and  Sidon  as  having 
sold  into  slavery  the  children  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem, 
and  carried  off  silver  and  gold  from  the  Temple ;  and 
in  Isa.  xiv,  29-31  it  is  told  not  to  congratulate  itself  on 
the  death  of  Ahaz,  who  had  saiitten  it.  In  Psa.  Ix,  8 ; 
Ixxxiii,  7;  Ixxxvii,  4;  cviii,  9,  it  is  classed  among 
countries  hostile  to  Israel.  The  word  therefore  uni- 
formly in  Scripture  denotes  the  territory  of  the  Philis- 
tines— though  it  came  at  length  to  signify  in  common 
speech  the  entire  country— (he  Holy  Land.  Philistia 
is  probably  the  country  vaguely  referred  to  by  Herodo- 
tus as  £vpii;  tlttXatOTii'a — fur  be  describes  it  as  lying 
on  the  sea-coast  (vii,  89).  The  name  is  specially  at- 
tached to  Southern  Syria  by  Sirabo  (xvi),  Pomp.  Mela 
(i,  11),  and  Pliny  (Hitl.  Nat.  v,  12).  The  broader  sig- 
nification of  the  term  arose  by  degrees.  Josephus  ap- 
parently uses  it  in  both  meanings  {A  nl.  i,  6,  2, 4 ;  viii, 
10,  8).  Philo  says  of  Palestine,  r)  run  Kporriyopivtro 
Xavat-niut;  and  Jerome  says,  "Terra  Judiea  quae  nunc 
appellatur  Palaestina"  (see  Kcland,  PaUetl.  chap,  i,  vii, 
viii).  In  the  Talmud  and  the  Arabic  it  likewise  de- 
notes the  whole  land  of  the  Jews.    See  PAtESTiNB. 

The  nanie  itself  has  given  rise  to  various  conjectures. 
Hitsig  identities  the  Philistines  with  IlcXatryoi,  and 
supposes  the  word,  after  the  Sanscrit  Valaktka,  to  de- 
note the  white  races,  as  opposed  to  the  Phoenician  or 
dusky  races  (see  Kenrick,  Pham.  p.  60,  52).  Redslub 
makes  it  a  transposition  of  the  name  of  their  country, 
nbeti,  Shephelah,  the  low  country  (A.  V.  "  valley"  or 
"  plain").  Knobel,  Gesenius,  Movers,  and  Roth  take  it 
from  the  root  03D,  "  to  emigrate" — of  which  'AXXii^i- 
Aoi  is  supposed  to  he  a  translation.  Flint  substantially 
agrees  with  this  etymology,  from  the  same  Heb.  root, 
in  the  sense  of  breaking  through,  i.  e.  "wandering." 
Stark  regards  this  Greek  term  as  opposed  to  u/io^vXof , 
"of  the  same  race"  {Gaza,  p.  67);  and  Von  Lengerke 
looks  upon  it  as  a  playful  transposition  of  ^vXitrritifi. 
'AAX<i^t>Xot  seems,  in  hiter  Greek,  to  denote  a  foreign 
race  living  in  a  country  among  its  natives.  Thus  Po- 
lybius  gives  the  name  to  the  forces  of  Hannibal  locate<l 
in  Gaul  and  Italy  (iii,  61),  The  Sept.  has  in  this  way 
given  it  to  a  race  that  lived  in  a  country  which  God 
had  conferred  in  promise  on  the  Hebrew  people.  The 
same  name  is  for  a  like  reason  given  to  the  population 
of  Galilee  (1  Mace,  v,  15). 

Philistia  proper  was  a  long  and  somewhat  broad  strip 
of  land  lying  on  the  sea-coast,  west  of  the  hills  of 
Ephraim  and  Judah,  and  stretching  generally  from 
Egypt  to  Phceiiicia.  The  northern  portion  of  this  ter- 
ritory, from  Jnppa  nearly  as  far  as  Ashkelon,  was  allotted 
to  Dan ;  and  the  southern  portion,  from  Ashkelon  to  the 
wilderness  of  Tlh,  and  extending  east  to  Beersheba, 
was  assigned  to  Judah.  In  short,  it  comprised  the 
southern  coast  and  plain  of  Canaan,  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean, hence  called  "  the  sea  of  the  Philistines"  (Exod. 
xxiii,  31),  from  Ekron  to  the  border  of  Egypt;  though 
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at  certain  times  the  Philistines  had  also  in  possession 
large  portions  of  the  interior  (Psa,  Ix,  7 ;  Ixxxvii,  4 ; 
cviii,  10;  1  Sam.  xxici,  8;  1  Kings  xv,  27;  Psa.  Ixxxiii, 
7).  The  land  of  the  Philistines  partakes  of  the  general 
desolation  common  to  it  with  Judsa  and  other  neigh- 
boring states.  According  to  Volney,  except  the  imme- 
diate environs  of  a  few  villages,  the  whole  country  is  a 
desert  abandoned  to  the  Bedawlu  Arabs,  who  feed  their 
flocks  on  it  (Zepb.  ii,  4-7).    See  Phjlistimb. 

PhiUa'tim  (Gen.  z,  14).    See  Phiustikr. 

Philis'tino  (Heb.  PelithH',  "'ridbn,  gentile  from 
n'SSQ,  PkUutia;  Sept.  aXAo^vXoc,  but  sometimes  ^v 
XioTitin  for  the  plur.,  which  is  the  usual  form ;  A.  Y. 
once  "  Pbilistim,"  Gen.  x,  14 ;  Josephus,  IIa\ai<rriiv<, 
AhI.  r,  1, 18),  a  race  of  aboriginal  Canaanites  inhabiting 
the  land  of  Philistia  (q.  v.).  (The  following  article  is 
mainly  based  upon  that  in  Smith's  Did.  of  the  Bible.) 

I.  Early  Hitlory. — 1.  The  origin  of  the  Philistines  is 
nowhere  expressly  stated  in  the  Bible;  but  since  the 
prophets  describe  them  as  "  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor" 
(Amos  ix,  7),  and  "  the  remnant  of  the  maritime  district 
of  Caphtor"  (Jer.  xlvii,  4),  it  is  prtvu!  facie  probable 
that  they  were  the  "Caphtorims  which  came  out  of 
Caphtor"  who  expelled  the  Avim  from  their  territory 
and  occupied  it  in  their  place  (Dent,  ii,  23),  and  that 
these  again  were  the  Caphtorim  mentioned  in  the  Mo- 
saic genealogical  table  among  the  descendants  of  Miz- 
raim  ((jen.  x,  14).  But  in  establishing  this  conclusion 
certain  difficulties  present  themselves :  in  the  first  place, 
it  is  observable  that  in  Gen.  x,  14  the  Philistines  are 
connected  with  the  Caaluhim  rather  than  the  Caphto- 
rim. It  has  generally  been  assumed  that  the  text  has 
suffered  a  transposition,  and  that  the  parenthetical 
clause  *'  out  of  whom  came  Philistim"  ought  to  follow 
the  words  "and  Caphtorim."  This  explanation  is, 
however,  inadmissible;  for  (1)  there  is  no  external  evi- 
dence whatever  of  any  variation  in  the  text,  either  here 
or  in  the  parallel  passage  in  1  Chron.  i,  12;  and  (2)  if 
the  trauspusition  were  effected,  the  desired  sense  would 
not  be  gained ;  fur  the  words  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "out 
of  whom"  (OtSO  ■"?-^)  really  mean  "whence,"  and  de- 
note a  local  movement  rather  than  a  genealogical  de- 
scent, so  that,  as  applied  to  the  Caphiiirim,  they  would 
merely  indicate  a  sojourn  of  the  Philistines  in  their  j 
land,  and  not  the  identity  of  the  two  races.  The  clause 
seems  to  have  an  appropriate  meaning  in  its  present  po- 
sition: it  looks  like  an  interpolation  into  the  original 
document  with  the  view  of  explaining  when  and  where 
the  name  Philistine  was  first  applied  to  the  people 
whose  proper  ap|)ellation  was  Caphtorim.  It  is  an  ety- 
mological as  well  as  a  historical  memorandum ;  for  it  is 
based  on  the  meaning  of  the  name  Philistine  (from  the 
root  1sbD=:the  Mthiopic  faltua,  "to  migrate;"  a  term 
which  is  said  to  be  still  current  ia  Abyssinia  [Koobel, 
Yolkert.  p.  281],  and  which  on  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments appears  under  the  form  of  Puloit  [Brugsch, ' 
Hit/.  dEyypt.  p.  187]),  viz. "  emigrant,"  and  is  designed  ! 
to  account  for  the  application  of  that  name.  But  a  sec- 
ond and  more  serious  difficuliy  arises  out  of  the  Ian-  ' 
guage  of  the  Philistines;  for  while  the  Caphtorim  were  ' 
Hamitic,  the  Philistine  language  is  held  to  have  been  ' 
Sheraitic.  (Hiuig,  in  his  Urgetchichte  d,  PhiL,  how- 
ever, maintains  that  the  language  is  Indo-European, 
with  a  view  to  prove  the  Philistines  to  be  PeUsgi.  He 
is.  we  believe,  singular  in  his  view.)  It  has  hence  been 
inferred  that  the  Philistines  were  in  reality  a  Shemitic 
race,  and  that  they  derived  the  tille  of  Caphtorim  sim- 
ply from  a  residence  in  Caphtor  (Ewald,i,331;  Movers, 
PhOniz.  iii,  258),  and  it  has  been  noticed  in  confirmation 
of  this  that  their  land  is  termed  Canaan  (Zeph.  ii,  6). 
But  (his  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  express  as- 
sertion of  the  Bible  that  they  were  Caphtorim  (Dent,  ii, 
23),  and  not  simply  that  they  came  from  Caphtor;  and 
the  term  Canaan  is  applied  to  their  country,  not  ethno- 
logically  but  etymologically,  to  describe  the  trading 


habits  of  the  Philistines.  The  difficulty  arising  out  of 
the  question  of  language  has  been  met  by  assmsing 
either  that  the  Caphtorim  adopted  the  language  of  the 
conquered  Avim  (a  not  unusual  circumstance  where  the 
conquered  form  the  bulk  of  the  population),  or  thst 
they  diverged  from  the  Hamitic  stock  at  a  period  when 
the  distinctive  features  of  Uamitism  and  Sbemitism 
were  yet  in  embryo.  (See  below.)  A  third  objectiua 
to  their  Egyptian  origin  is  raised  from  the  appUcation 
of  the  term  "  uncircumcised"  to  them  (1  Sam,  xvii,  26: 
2  Sam.  i,  20),  whereas  the  Egyptians  were  circanKued 
(Herod,  ii,  36).  But  this  objection  is  answered  by  Jer. 
ix,  26, 26,  where  the  same  term  is  in  sotne  sense  applieil 
to  the  Egyptians,  however  it  may  be  reconciled  with 
the  statement  of  Herodotus,    See  Caphtor. 

There  is  additional  evidence  to  the  above  that  the 
Philistines  belonged  to  the  Shemitic  family.  The 
names  of  their  cities  and  their  proper  names  arc  of  Six- 
mitic  origiiu  In  their  intercourse  with  the  Ittaeliin 
there  are  many  intimations  that  the  two  used  a  com- 
mon language.  How  is  this,  if  they  were  imnugmiii 
in  Palestine?  This  difficulty  is  removed  by  suppoan,; 
that  originally  they  were  in  Palestine,  being  a  pan  k 
the  great  Shemitic  family,  went  westward,  under  pnac 
ure  from  the  wave  of  population  which  came  dm-. 
from  the  higher  country  to  the  sea-coast,  but  after- 
wards returned  eastwani,  back  from  Crete  to  FaleatiK . 
so  that  in  Amos  ix,  7  it  is  to  be  understood  that  l^J 
brought  them  up  to  Pklestine,  as  he  brought  the  Ison- 
ites  out  of  Eg}-pt — back  to  their  home.  This  view  tW 
passage  undoubtedly  admits ;  but  we  camiot  agice  villi 
Hovers  in  holding  that  it  gives  direct  evidenoe  iu  aa 
favor,  though  his  general  position  is  probably  corren. 
that  the  Philistines  first  quitted  the  mainlaiKl  for  lb 
neighboring  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  ibrr. 
after  a  time,  returned  to  their  original  home  (Moveiv 
p.  19,  29,  35).  Greek  writers,  however,  ^ve  erideni* 
of  a  wide  diffusion  of  the  Shemitic  race  over  the  idaodl 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Thucydides  says  (i,  8)  that  ncH 
of  the  islands  were  inhabited  by  Carians  and  PbiEni- 
cians.  Of  Crete,  Herodotus  (i,  173)  declares  that  bar^ 
barians  bad,  before  Minos,  fonned  the  population  of  th^ 
island.  There  is  evidence  in  Homer  to  the  same  eSen 
(Od.  ix,  174 ;  comp.  Strabo,  p.  475).  Many  proa6  ot&t 
themselves  that,  before  the  spread  of  the  Ilellenea,  thew 
islands  were  inhabited  by  Shemitic  races.  Tb«  wor- 
ship obser\-ed  in  them  at  this  time  shows  a  Sliemitit^ 
origin.  The  Shemitics  gave  place  lo  the  Uellcues— a 
change  which  dates  from  the  time  of  Minoa,  who  drmf 
them  out  of  the  islands,  giving  the  dominion  to  his  son. 
The  expelled  popuUtion  settled  on  the  Aaiatk  ona«i, 
This  evidence,  derived  from  heathen  sources,  gives  a 
representation  which  agrees  with  the  scriptural  accouni 
of  the  origin,  the  westerly  wandering,  aud  anwani 
return  of  the  Philistines.  But  chronology  cream  a  dif- 
ficulty. Minos  probably  lived  about  the  year  B.C  1300, 
According  to  the  0.  T.  the  Philistines  were  fonod  i^ 
Palestine  at  an  earlier  period.  In  Gen.  xx,  2;  xx\-i.  I 
we  find  a  Philistine  king  of  Gerar.  But  this  kii^  (anii 
others)  ihay  have  been  so  termed,  not  because  be  wa^ 
of  Philistine  blood,  but  because  he  dwelt  iu  the  law 
which  was  afterwards  called  Philistia.  There  ate  oibn 
considerations  which  seem  to  show  that  Philistiaes  di^ 
not  occupy  this  country  in  the  days  of  Abraham  (cat 
suit  Bertlieau,  p.  196).  It  is,  however,  certain  that  ll 
Philistines  existed  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Moses  I 

a  brave  and  warlike  people  (Exod.  xiii,  17) a  fai 

which  places  them  on  the  Asiatic  continent  long  befol 
Minos.  This  difficulty  does  not  appear  consideraUe  I 
us.  There  may  have  been  a  return  eastwards  befol 
the  time  of  Minos,  as  well  as  one  in  bis  time ;  or  1 
may  have  merely  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  a  retol 
commenced,  from  some  cause  or  other — war,  over^popl 
lation,  etc— at  a  much  earlier  period.  The  infomH 
tion  found  in  the  Bible  is  easily  understood  on  l^ 
showing  that  in  the  earliest  ages  tribes  of  the  Sbetnilj 
race  spread  themselves  over  the  West,  and,  becomit 
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inhibiunts  of  the  isUnds,  gave  tbemKlves  to  nariga- 
liw.  To  these  tribes  the  Fhilutiiiea  appear  to  have 
bekngni,  who,  for  what  reaaon  we  koow  Dot,  left  Crete, 
ml  fettled  oo  the  coast  of  Palestine. 

1  The  next  question  therefore  that  arises  relates  to 
(it  tarlg  vmtementt  of  the  Philistines.  It  has  been 
very  generallr  assumed  of  late  years  that  Caphtor  rep- 
naaoa  Crete,  and  that  the  Philistiiies  migratetl  from 
iliai  ialaiHl.  either  directly  or  through  Kgjpt,  into  Pal- 
Mane.  This  hypothesis  presupposes  the  Shemitic  or- 
i^  uf  the  Philistines ;  for  we  believe  that  there  are  no 
inns  of  Hamitic  aettlemenu  in  Crete,  and  consequently 
llie  Biblical  statement  that  Caphtorim  was  descended 
ftom  Hizrairo  forms  an  a  priori  objection  to  the  view. 
HoRorer,  the  uame  Caphlor  can  only  be  identified  with 
the  Egyptian  CoptosL  But  the  Cretan  origin  of  the 
PIttliatines  has  been  deduced,  not  so  much  from  the 
utme  Caphtor,  as  from  that  of  the  Cheretbites.  This 
uune  in  its  Hebrew  form  Ori^S)  bears  a  close  resem- 
Uuce  lo  Crete,  and  is  rendered  Cretans  iu  the  Sept. 
A  filfther  link  between  the  two  terms  has  appaicntly 
been  discovered  in  the  term  ''^X,  kari,  which  is  applied 

u  the  royal  guard  (2  Kings 

xi,  4,  19),  and  which  sounds 

Ue  Carians.      The  latter  of 

ibete  arguments  aaeumea  that 

tlie   Cheiethitea    of    David's 

gmsi  were  identical  with  the 

Ckerethiles  of  the  Philistine 

iJun,  which   appears  in  the 

logbcst    degree     improbable. 

See  Chebethitk.     With  re- 
gard to  the  former  argument, 

Ac  mere  coincidence  of  the 

umcs  eannuc  paas  for  much 

*itboat   some    corroborative 

teatioKHiT.      The   Bible    fur- 

iiiibes  none,  for  the  name  oc- 

(nn  but  thrice  (1  Sam.  xxx. 

It;  Ezek.  xxr,  16;  Zeph.  ii, 

It'l.  and  apparently  applies  to 

the  ocmpants  of  the  soothem 

"listrict  -.  the  testimony  of  the 

f*pt.  is  invalidated  by  the  fact 

that  it  is  based  upon  the  mere  sound  of  the  word  (see 

Zeph.  ii,  6,  where  ker6th  is  also  rendered  Crete) ;  and, 

lutly,  we  have  to  account  for  the  introduction  of  the 

(liiwal  name  of  the  island  side  by  side  with  the  He- 

Ucw  tenn  Caphtor.     A  certain  amount  of  testimony  is 

"i*^  nddnced  in  favor  nf  a  connection  between  Crete 
■  Fbllistia;  but,  with  tlie  excc'tttion  of  the  vague  ru- 
"  r.  rKonted  but  not  adopted  by  Tacitus  (Flisl.  v,  3), 
i-i«  evidence  is  confined  to  the  town  of  Gaza,  and  even 
ia  tUs  ease  is  not  wholly  satisfactorj-.  The  town,  ac- 
^OTfiog  to   Stephanus   Byzaniinus  (s.  v.   Pasa),  was 


this  tradition  may  be  traced  back  to,  and  was  perhaps 
founded  on,  an  inscription  on  the  coins  of  that  city,  con- 
taining the  letters  MEINO;  but  these  coins  are  of  no 
higher  date  than  the  Ist  century  B.C.,  and  belong  to  a 
period  when  Uaza  had  attained  a  decided  Greek  char- 
acter (Josephus,  War,  ii,  6,  8).  Again,  the  worship  of 
the  god  Mama,  and  its  identity  with  the  Cretan  Jove, 
are  frequently  mentioned  by  early  writers  (Movers, 
PkOttiz.  i,  662) ;  but  the  name  is  Phoenician,  being  the 
mara»,  *'  lord,"  of  1  Cor,  xvi,  22,  and  it  seems  more  prob- 
able that  (laza  and  Crete  derived  the  worship  from  a 
common  source,  Phoenicia,  Without  therefore  asserting 
that  migrations  may  not  have  taken  place  from  Crete 
to  Philistia,  we  hold  that  the  evidence  adduced  to  prove 
that  they  did  is  not  altogether  sufficient.  What  is  re- 
markable, and  as  if  two  distinct  and  uiiallied  peoples 
bore  the  same  appellation,  on  a  tablet  of  Kameses  III  at 
Mediuet  UabA  is  sculptured  a  naval  victory  over  the 
Sharutana,  perhaps  the  Cheretbites  of  Crete ;  while  an- 
other nation  of  the  same  name,  perhaps  the  Cheretbites 
of  the  mainland,  form  a  portion  of  the  Egyptian  army. 
We  find  also  the  name  Pulutaia  in  close  connection  with 
this  Sharutana.     See  Crete. 


Philistine  Sbtp  attacked  by  Egyptians. 


On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  held  by  Ewald  (i,  830) 
and  others  that  the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites  (2  Sam, 
XX,  23)  were  Cheretbites  and  Philistines.  The  objec- 
tions to  this  view  are:  (1)  that  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  David  would  select  his  officers  from  the  hereditary 
foes  of  his  country,  particularly  so  immediately  after  he 
liad  enl'orcctl  their  submission;  (2)  that  there  appears 
no  reason  wliy  an  undue  prominence  should  have  been 
(;iven  to  tlie  Olierethiles  by  placing  that  name  lirst,  and 
altering  Piiilistiiies  into  IVletliites,  so  as  to  produce  a 
paronomasia ;  (3)  that  the  names  sul>sequeiitly  applied 
Uinoa,  as  having  been  founded  by  Minos,  and  I  to  the  same  body  (2  Rings  xi,  I'J)  are  appellatives;  and 
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(4)  that  the  t«nns  admit  of  a  probable  explanation  from 
Hebrew  roots.     See  Pklbthitb. 

8,  A  still  more  important  point  to  be  decided  in  con- 
nection with  the  early  history  of  the  Philistines  is  the 
lime  when  they  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  If  we  were 
(o  restrict  ourselves  to  the  statements  of  the  Bible,  we 
should  conclude  that  this  took  place  before  the  time  of 
Abraham ;  for  tbey  are  noticed  in  his  day  as  a  pastoral 
tribe  in  the  neighborhood  of  Uerar  (Uen.  xxi,  32,  84 ; 
xxvi,  1,  8) ;  and  this  position  acconis  well  with  the 
statement  in  Deut.  it,  'iZ  that  the  Avim  dv^elt  in  Ha- 
zerim,  i.  e.  in  nomad  encampments;  for  Gerar  lay  in  the 
sooth  country,  which  was  just  adapted  to  such  a  life. 
At  the  time  of  the  exodus  they  were  still  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  but  grown  sufficiently  powerful  to  inspire 
the  Israelites  with  fear  (Exod.  xiii,  17 ;  xr,  14).  When 
the  Israelites  arrived,  they  were  in  full  possession  of  the 
Shepbelah  from  the  "  river  of  Egypt"  (el-Arish)  in  the 
south  to  Ekron  in  the  north  (Josh,  xv,  4,  47),  and  ha<i 
formed  a  confederacy  of  Ave  powerful  cities — Gaza,  Ash- 
dod,  Ashkelon,  Gatb,  and  Ekron  (Josh,  xiii,  3).  At  what 
period  these  cities  were  originally  founded  we  know  not, 
but  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  they  were 
of  Canaanitish  origin,  and  had  previously  been  occupied 
by  the  Avim.  The  name  Oath  is  certainly  Canaanitish ; 
so  most  probably  are  Gaza,  Ashdod,  and  Ekron.  Ash- 
kelon  is  doubtful ;  and  the  terminations  both  of  this  and 
Ekron  may  be  Philistine,  (iaza  is  mentioned  as  early 
as  in  Gen.  x,  19  as  a  city  of  the  Canaanites;  and  this  as 
well  as  Ashdod  and  Ekron  was  in  Joshua's  time  the 
asylum  of  the  Canaanitish  Anakim  (.Josh,  xi,  22),  The 
interval  that  elapsed  between  Abraham  and  the  exodus 
tieems  sufficient  to  allow  for  the  alteration  that  took 
place  in  the  position  of  the  Philistines,  and  their  trans- 
formation from  a  pastoral  tribe  to  a  settle<l  and  powerful 
nation.  But  such  a  view  has  not  met  with  acceptance 
among  modem  critics,  partly  because  it  leaves  the  mi- 
grations of  the  Philistines  wholly  unconnected  with  any 
Itnown  historical  event,  and  partly  because  it  does  not 
serve  to  expUin  the  great  increase  of  their  power  in  the 
lime  of  the  Judges.  To  meet  these  two  requirements 
a  double  migration  on  the  part  of  the  Philistines,  or  of 
the  two  branches  of  that  nation,  has  been  suggested. 
Knobel,  for  instance,  regards  the  Philistines  proper  as  a 
branch  of  the  same  stock  as  that  to  which  the  Hyksos 
belonged,  and  he  discovers  the  name  Philistine  in  the 
opprobrious  name  PkUition  or  Phililit,  bestowed  on  the 
Shepherd  kings  (Herod,  ii,  128) ;  their  first  entrance  into 
Canaan  from  the  Casluhim  would  thus  be  subsequent 
to  the  patriarchal  age,  and  coincident  with  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Hyksos.  The  Cherethites  he  identities  with 
the  Caphtorim  who  displaced  the  Avim ;  and  these  he 
regards  as  Cretans,  who  did  not  enter  Canaan  before  the 
period  of  the  Judges.  The  former  part  of  his  theory  is 
inconsistent  with  the  notices  of  the  Philistines  in  the 
book  of  Genesis:  these,  therefore,  he  regards  as  additions 
of  a  later  date  (  Vulkerf.  (».  2 18  sq.).  The  view  adopted 
by  Movers  is,  that  the  Philistines  were  carried  west^ 
ward  from  Palestine  into  Lower  Egypt  by  the  stream 
of  the  Hyksos  movement  at  a  period  subseiiuent  to  Abra- 
ham ;  from  Egypt  they  passed  to  Crete,  and  returned 
to  Palestine  in  the  early  peri(xl  of  the  Judges  (/'Awtiw. 
iii,  25M).  This  is  inconsistent  with  the  notices  in  Joshua. 
KwaKI,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Oeerhirhle,  propounds 
the  hypothesis  of  a  double  immigration  from  Crete,  the 
lirst  of  which  took  place  in  the  ante-patriarchal  period, 
as  a  consequence  either  of  the  Canaanitish  settlement 
or  of  the  Hyksos  movement,  the  second  in  the  time  of 
the  Judges  {(lesch.  i,  329-331).  We  cannot  regard  the 
above  views  in  any  other  light  than  as  speculations,  built 
up  on  very  slight  data,  and  unsatisfactorj-,  inasmuch  a-s 
they  fail  to  reconcile  the  statements  of  Scripture.  For 
they  all  imply  (1)  that  the  notice  of  the  Caphtorim  in 
(icn.  X,  14  applies  to  an  entirely  <listinct  tribe  from  the 
Philistines,  as  Ewald  (i,  331,  note)  himself  allows ;  (2) 
that  either  the  notices  in  Gen.  xx,  xxvi,  or  those  in 
Josh.  XV,  45-47,  or  perchance  both,  are  interpolations ; 


and  (3)  that  the  notice  in  Deut.  ii,  23,  which  certaiDlT 
bears  marks  of  high  antiquity,  belongs  to  a  late  daK, 
and  refers  solely  to  the  Cherethites.  But,  beyond  these 
inconsistencies,  there  are  two  points  which  appear  to 
militate  against  the  theory  of  the  second  inamigratioa 
in  the  time  of  the  Judges :  (1)  that  the  national  title  of 
the  nation  always  remained  Philistine,  whereas,  accord- 
ing to  these  theories,  it  was  the  Cretan  or  Cherethiie 
element  which  led  to  the  great  development,  of  power  in 
the  time  of  the  Judges;  and  (2)  that  it  remains  to  be 
shown  why  a  seafaring  race  like  the  Cretans,  coming 
direct  from  Capbtor  in  their  ships  (as  Knobel,  p.  224,  un- 
derstands "Caphtorim  from  Caphtot"  to  imply),  wouU 
seek  to  occupy  the  quarters  of  a  nomad  race  living  in 
encampments,  in  the  wilderness  region  of  the  south. 
We  hesitate,  t  herefore,  to  endorse  any  of  the  proffered  ex- 
planations, and,  while  we  allow  that  the  Biblical  state- 
ments are  remarkable  for  their  fragmentary  and  paren- 
thetical nature,  we  are  not  prepared  to  fill  up  the  gapa 
If  those  statements  cannot  be  received  as  they  stand,  it 
is  questionable  whether  any  amount  of  criticism  will 
supply  the  connecting  links.  One  point  can,  we  think, 
be  satisfactorily  shown,  viz.  that  the  bypothcaia  of  • 
second  immigration  is  not  needed  in  order  to  aoeouBi 
for  the  growth  of  the  Philistine  power.  Their  gen- 
graphical  position  and  their  relations  to  neigfaboriDK 
nations  will  account  for  it.  Between  the  times  of  Abra- 
ham and  Joshua  the  Philistines  had  changed  their  quar- 
ters, and  had  advanced  northwards  into  the  Shephebih 
or  plain  of  Philistia.  1'his  plain  has  been  in  all  ago 
remarkable  for  the  extreme  richness  of  its  soil ;  ita  6eM> 
of  standing  corn,  its  vineyards  and  olive-yards,  are  in- 
cidentally mentioned  in  Scripture  (Judg.  xv,  5) :  and  in 
time  of  famine  the  land  of  the  Philistines  was  the  hop« 
of  Palestine  (2  Kings  viii,  2).  We  should,  however,  fail 
to  form  a  just  idea  of  its  capacities  from  the  scanty  no- 
tices in  the  Bible.  The  crops  which  it  yielded  were 
alone  sufficient  to  insure  national  wealth.  It  was  aim 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  military  power;  for  while  the 
plain  itself  permitted  the  use  of  war-chariots,  which 
were  the  chief  arm  of  offence,  the  occasional  cleratioos 
which  rise  out  of  it  offered  secure  sites  for  towns  and 
strongholds.  It  was,  moreover,  a  commercial  ccuntry : 
from  its  position  it  must  have  been  at  all  times  the  gr«at 
thoroughfare  between  Phccnicia  and  Syria  in  the  north, 
and  Eg}-pt  and  Arabia  in  the  south.  Ashdod  and  Gaza 
were  the  keys  of  Egypt,  and  oommandetl  the  Innsii 
trade ;  and  the  stores  of  frankincense  and  myrrh  which 
Alexander  capture<l  in  the  latter  place  prove  it  to  ba^** 
Ijeen  a  depot  of  Arabian  produce  (Plutarch,  A  lex.  cap. 
25).  We  have  evidence  in  the  Bible  that  the  Philis- 
tines traded  in  slaves  with  Edom  and  Southern  Arabia 
( Amos  i,  6 ;  Joel  iii,  3, 5),  and  their  commercial  character 
is  indicated  by  the  application  of  the  name  Canaan  u> 
their  land  (Zeph.  ii,  5).  They  probably  posaesKd  a 
navy;  fur  they  had  ports  attached  to  Gaza  and  .Aabke- 
lon ;  the  .Sept.  speaks  of  their  ships  in  its  version  of  Im. 
xi,  14,  and  they  are  represented  as  attacking  the  Egyp- 
tians out  of  ships.  The  Philistines  had  at  an  early 
period  attained  proficiency  in  the  arts  of  peace ;  tbey 
were  skilful  as  smiths  (1  Sam,  xiii,  20),  as  armorers 
(xvii,  5,  6),  and  as  builders,  if  we  nuy  judge  from  the 
prolonged  sieges  which  several  of  their  towns  sustaiocd. 
Their  images  and  the  golden  mice  and  emerods  (vi,  11) 
imply  an  acquaintance  with  the  founder's  and  gold- 
smith's arts.  Their  wealth  was  abundant  (Judg.  xvi. 
5,  18),  and  they  appear  in  all  respects  to  have  been  a 
prosperous  people. 

4.  Siibtei/uent  Kxtemion. — Possessed  of  such  elements 
of  power,  the  Philistines  had  attained  in  the  time  of  the 
Judges  an  im|>orunt  position  among  Eastern  nations. 
Their  history  is,  indeed,  almost  a  blank;  yet  the  few 
particubirs  preserved  to  us  are  suggestive.  About  B.C 
1209  we  find  them  engaged  in  successful  war  with  the 
Sidnnians,  the  effect  of  which  was  so  serious  to  the  lat- 
ter power  that  it  involved  the  transference  of  the  capital 
of  Phcenicia  to  a  more  secure  position  on  the  island  of 
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Tyre  (Jutin.  xviii,  3).    About  the  same  period,  or  a 
little  after,  they  were  engaged  in  a  naval  war  with  Ba- 
■eaes  III  of  £<;ypt,  in  oonjunction  with  other  Hediter^ 
nnean  nations;  in  theae  wan  they  were  onsuoceeaful 
ifcagach,  HiMt.SEgsftt,  p.  186, 187),  bnt  the  notice  of 
them  proTes  th«ir  importance,  and  we  cannot  therefore 
be  anprieed  that  they  were  able  to  extend  their  author- 
ity OTW  the  Israelites,  devoid  as  these  were  of  internal 
■aiaB,  and  harassed  by  external  foes.     With  regard  to 
ilieir  tactics  and  the  objects  that  they  had  in  view  in 
ibtir  attacks  on  the  Israelites,  we  may  form  a  fair  idea 
!na  the  scattered  notices  in  the  books  of  Judges  and 
!<aaael.    The  warfare  was  of  a  guerilla  character,  and 
neaisud  of  a  series  of  raidt  into  the  enemy's  country-. 
Soawtimcs  these  extended  only  Just  over  the  border, 
with  the  view  of  plundering  the  threshing-floors  of  the 
■gricnltural  produce  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  1);  but  more  gen 
mlly  they  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country 
•ad  seized  a  comoianding  position  on  the  edge  of  the 
Jtrdan  valley,  whence  they  could  secure  themselves 
iicainst  a  combination  of  the  trans-  and  cis-Jordanic 
<JiTiiians  of  the  Israelites,  or  prevent  a  return  of  the 
^tives  who  had  hurried  across  the  river  on  the  alarm 
'<  iheir  approach.     Thus  at  one  time  we  find  them 
noaring  the  central  district  of  Benjamin  and  posting 
Ikniiselves  on  Michmash  (xiii,  16),  at  another  time 
bllorwing  the  coast- road  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon 
•ai  reaching  the  edge  of  the  Jordan  valley  by  Jezreel 
iiziz,  II).     From  such  posts  as  their  headquarters 
ibey  sent  out  detached  bands   to  plunder  the  sur- 
mmding  eoantry  (xiii,  17),  and,  having  obtained  all 
•Wy  cDold,  they  esublished  some  military  mark  (a''2t5, 
.V,V.  "garrison,"  but  perhaps  meaning  only  a  column, 
»  in  Gen.  xix,  36)  as  a  token  of  their  supremacy 
i   Sam.  X,  5;  xiii,  3),  and  retreated  to  their  own 
niuuii^-.    This  system  of  incursions  kept  the  Israelites 
L'l  a  state  of  perpetual  disquietude :  all  commerce  was 
>ui(iend«d.  from  the  insecurity  of  the  roads  (Judg.  v,  6) ; 
uid  at  the  approach  of  the  foe  the  people  either  betook 
ihcanelres  Xo  the  natural  hiding-places  of  the  country, 
•T  fkd  acni«  the  Jordan  (1  Sam.  xiii,  6, 7).    By  degrees 
tlw-  axoidencr  became  complete,  and  a  virtual  disar- 
maoMot  of  the  population  was  effected  by  the  siip- 
pronm  of  the  smiths  (xiii,  19).    The  profits  of  the  Phi- 
Siaiaes  were  not  confined  to  the  goods  and  chattels  they 
iinial  off  with  them.     They  seized  the  persons  of  the 
laaeCta  and  sold  them  for  slaves;  the  earliest  notice 
''f  this  occurs  in  1  Sam.  xiv,  21,  where,  according  to  the 
ptbbaUy  correct  reading  (B'^nsS,  and  not  D^^a7)  f»l- 
■Dved  by  the  Sept.,  we  find  that  there  were  numerous 
*avei  in  the  camp  at  Michmash :  at  a  later  period  the 
inplwts  inveigh  against  them  for  their  traffic  in  human 
lieh  (Joel  iii,  6;  Amos  i,  6):  at  a  still  later  period  we 
btar  that  "  the  merchants  of  the  country"  followed  the 
■ay  of  (iorgias  into  Judaa  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
Ike  children  of  Israel  for  slaves  (1  Mace,  iii,  41),' and 
'''at,  thew  merchants  were  Philistines  is  a  fair  inference 
'rm  ibe  sabaequent  notice  that  Nicanor  sold  the  cap- 
■5"  Jews  to  the  "dtiea  upon  the  sea-coast"  (2  Maoc. 
na,  11)l    There  can  be  little  dnubt^  too,  that  tribute 
<!•  nucted  from  the  Israelites,  but  the  notices  of  it  are 
'xAotd  to  passages  of  questionable  authority,  such  as 
[fe  icadering  of  1  Sam.  xiii,  21  in  the  Sept.,  which 


Hci4a  of  FliUlstiiie  Prisoners.    (From  the  Egyptian 
Honoments.) 


repiesenta  the  Philistines  as  making  a  charge  of  three 
shekels  a  tool  for  sharpening  them ;  and  again  the  ex- 
pression "Metheg-amraah"  in  2  Sam.  viii,  1,  which  is 
rendered  in  the  Vulg./renum  tributi,  and  by  Symma- 
chus  T^v  iiovaiav  rov  popov  (the  true  text  may  have 
been  flTaTJ,  instead  of  naxn).  In  each  of  the  pas- 
sages quoted  the  versions  presuppose  a  text  which 
yields  a  better  sense  than  the  existing  one. 

II.  Comuetion  of  the  PhUittinei  with  ItraelilM  Bu- 
torg. — Here  we  recur  to  the  Biblical  narrative. 

1.  Under  Jothua  and  the  Judffet.—'ne  territory  of 
the  Philistines,  having  been  once  occupied  by  the  Ca- 
luuinites,  formed  a  portion  of  the  Promised  Land,  and 
was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  2, 12, 46- 
*/)•.  N"  P"*!  however,  of  it  was  conquered  in  the 
lifetime  of  Joshua  (xiii,  2),  and  even  after  his  death  no 
permanent  conquest  was  effected  (Judg.  iii,  8),  though, 
on  the  authority  of  a  somewhat  doubtful  passage,  we 
are  informed  that  the  three  cities  of  Gaza,  Ashkelon, 
and  Ekron  were  taken  (Judg.  i,  18).  The  Philistines, 
at  all  events,  soon  recovered  these,  and  commenced  an 
aggressive  policy  against  the  Israelites,  by  which  they 
gained  a  complete  ascendency  over  them.  We  ate  un- 
able to  say  at  what  intervals  their  incursions  took  place, 
as  nothing  is  recorded  of  them  in  the  early  period  of 
the  Judges.  But  they  must  have  been  frequent,  inas- 
much as  the  national  spirit  of  the  Israelites  was  so  en- 
tirely broken  that  they  even  reprobated  any  attempt  at 
deliverance  (xv,  12).  Individual  heroes  were  raised 
up  from  lime  to  time  whose  achievements  might  well 
kindle  patriotism,  such  as  Shamgar  the  son  of  Anath 
(iii,  81),  and  still  more  .Samson  (xiii-xvl);  but  neither 
of  these  men  succeeded  in  permanently  throwing  off 
the  yoke.  Of  the  former  only  a  single  daring  feat  is 
recorded,  the  effect  of  which  appears,  from  Judg.  v,  6, 7, 
to  have  been  very  shortlived.  The  true  series  of  de- 
liverances coiiimenced  with  the  latter,  of  whom  It  was 
predicted  that  "  he  shall  begin  to  deliver"  (xiiu  5),  and 
were  carried  on  by  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David.  A  brief 
notice  occurs  in  Judg.  x,  7  of  invasions  by  the  Philistines 
and  Ammonites,  followed  by  particulars  which  apply 
exclusively  to  the  latter  people.  It  has  hence  been 
supposed  that  the  brief  reference  to  the  Philistines  is  in 
anticipation  of  Samson's  history. 

The  history  of  Samson  furnishes  us  with  some  idea 
of  the  relations  which  existed  between  the  two  nations. 
As  a  "  borderer"  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  he  was  thrown  into 
frequent  contact  with  the  Philistines,  whose  supremacy 
was  so  established  that  no  bar  appears  to  have  been  place<l 
to  free  intercourse  with  their  country.  His  early  life 
was  spent  on  the  verge  of  the  Shephel'ah  between  Zorah 
and  Eshtaol,  but  when  his  actions  had  aroused  the  ac- 
tive hostility  of  the  Philistines  he  withdrew  into  the 
central  district,  and  found  a  secure  post  on  the  rock  of 
Etam,  to  the  south-west  of  Bethlehem.  Thither  the 
Philistines  followed  him  without  opposition  from  the 
inhabitants.  His  achievements  belong  to  his  personal 
history :  it  is  clear  that  they  were  the  isolated  acts  of 
an  individual,  and  altogether  unconnected  with  any  na- 
tional movement;  for  the  revenge  of  the  Philistines  was 
throughout  directed  against  Samson  personally.  Under 
Eli  there  was-an  organized  but  unsuccessful  resistance 
to  the  oncruacliments  of  the  Philistines,  who  had  pene- 
trated into  the  central  district  and  were  met  at  Aphek 
(1  Sam.  iv,  1).  The  production  of  the  ark  on  this  occa- 
sion demonstrates  the  greatness  of  the  emergency,  and 
its  loss  marked  the  lowest  depth  of  Israel's  degradation. 
The  next  action  took  place  under  Samuel's  leader- 
ship, and  the  tide  of  success  turned  in  Israel's  favor :  the 
Philistines  had  again  penetrated  into  the  mountainous 
country  near  Jerusalem ;  at  Mizpeh  they  met  the  cowe<l 
host  of  the  Israelites,  who,  encouraged  by  the  signs  of 
divine  favor,  and  availing  themselves  of  the  panic  pro- 
duced by  a  thunderstorm,  inflicted  on  them  a  total  de- 
feat. For  the  first  time  the  Israelites  erected  their  pillnr 
or  ileh  at  Eben-czer  as  the  token  of  victory.     The  re- 
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suits  were  the  recoTeir  of  the  border-towns  and  their 
territories  "  from  Ekroii  even  unto  Gath,"  i,  e.  in  the 
northern  district.  The  success  of  Israel  may  be  partly 
ascribed  to  their  peaceful  relations  at  this  time  with 
the  Amorites  (1  Sam.  vii,  9-U). 

2.  Under  the  Hebrew  Monarchy. — The  Israelites  now 
attributed  their  past  weakness  to  their  want  of  unity, 
and  they  desired  a  king,  writh  the  special  object  of 
leading  them  against  the  foe  (1  Sam.  viii,  20).  It  is 
a  significant  fact  that  Saul  first  felt  inspiration  in  the 
presence  of  a  pillar  (A.  V.  "  garrison")  erected  by  the 
Philistines  iii  commemoration  of  a  victor}'  (x,  6,  10). 
As  soon  as  he  was  prepared  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
he  occupied  with  his  arroy  a  position  at  Michmash, 
commanding  the  defiles  leading  to  the  Jordan  valley, 
and  his  heroic  general  Jonathan  gave  the  signal  for  a 
rising  by  overthrowing  the  pillar  which  the  Philistines 
had  pUced  there.  The  challenge  was  accepted;  the 
Philistines  invaded  the  central  district  with  an  im- 
mense force  (a  copyist's  clerical  exaggeration  [see 
Numbkr]),  and,  having  dislodged  Saul  from  Michmash, 
occupied  it  themselv^  and  sent  forth  predatory  bands 
into  the  surrounding  country.  The  Israelites  shortly 
after  took  up  a  position  on  the  other  side  of  the  ravine 
at  Geba,  and  availing  themselves  of  the  confusion  con- 
sequent upon  Jonathan's  daring  feat,  inflicted  a  tre- 
mendous slaughter  upon  the  enemy  (ch.  xiii,  xiv). 
No  attempt  was  made  by  the  Philistines  to  regain  their 
supremacy  fur  about  twenty-five  years,  and  the  scene 
of  the  next  contest  shows  the  altered  strength  of  the 
two  parties:  it  was  no  longer  in  the  central  country, 
bat  in  a  ravine  leading  down  to  the  Philistine  plain, 
the  valley  of  Elah,  the  position  of  which  is  about  four- 
teen miles  south-west  of  Jerusalem ;  on  this  occasion 
the  prowess  of  young  David  secured  success  to  Israel, 
and  the  foe  was  pursued  to  the  gales  of  Gath  and  Ekron 
(ch.  xvii).  The  power  of  the  Philistines  was,  how- 
ever, still  intact  on  their  own  territory,  as  is  proved  by 
the  flight  of  David  to  the  court  of  Achish  (xxi,  10-15), 
and  his  subsequent  abode  at  Ziklag  (ch.  xxvii),  where 
he  was  secured  from  the  attacks  uf  SauL  The  border 
warfare  was  continued;  captures  and  reprisals,  such 
as  are  described  as  occurring  at  Keilab  (xxiii,  1-5), 
being  probably  frequent.  The  scene  of  the  next  con- 
Hict  was  far  to  the  north,  in  the  valley  of  Esdraelon, 
whither  the  Philistines  may  have  made  a  plundering 
incursion  similar  to  that  of  the  Midianites  in  the  days 
of  Gideon.  The  battle  on  this  occasion  proved  disas- 
trous to  the  Israelites:  Saul  himself  perished,  and  the 
Philistines  penetrated  across  the  Jordan,  and  occupied 
the  forsaken  cities  (xxxi,  1-7).  The  dissensions  which 
followed  the  death  of  Saul  were  naturally  favorable  to 
the  Philistines;  and  no  sooner  were  these  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  appointment  of  David  to  be  king  over  the 
imited  tribes  than  the  Philistines  attempted  to  counter- 
balance the  advantage  by  an  atuck  on  the  person  of 
the  king;  they  therefore  penetrated  into  the  valley  of 
Kephaim,  south-west  of  Jerusalem,  and  even  pushed  for- 
ward an  advanced  post  as  far  as  Bethlehem  (1  Chron. 
xi,  16).  David  twice  attacked  them  at  the  former  spot, 
and  on  each  occasion  with  signal  success,  in  the  first 
case  capturing  their  images,  in  the  second  pursuing 
them  "  from  Geba  until  thou  come  to  Gazer"  (2  Sam.  v, 
17-25;  1  Chron.  xiv,  8-16).  About  seven  years  after 
the  defeat  at  Kephaim,  David,  who  had  now  consoli- 
dated bis  power,  attacked  them  on  their  own  soil,  and 
took  Gath,  with  its  dependencies  (1  Chron.  xviii,  1),  and 
thus  (according  to  one  interpretation  of  the  obscure  ex- 
pression "Hetheg-ammah"  in  2  Sam.  viii,  1)  "he  took 
the  arm-bridle  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines"  (Ber- 
theau,  Comm.  on  1  Chron.),  or  (according  to  another) 
"he  took  the  bridle  of  the  metropolis  out  of  the' hand 
of  the  Philistines"  (Gesenius,  Thetaur.  p.  113)— mean- 
ing in  either  case  that  their  ascendency  was  utterly 
broken.  This  indeed  was  the  case;  for  the  minor  en- 
gagements in  David's  lifetime  probably  all  took  place 
within  the  borders  of  Pbilistia;  Gob,  which  is  given  as 


the  scene  of  the  second  and  third  combats,  being  pnbi- 
bly  identical  with  Gath,  where  the  fourth  took  place  (2 
Sam.  xxi,  15-22 ;  comp.  the  Sept.,  some  of  the  copies  of 
which  read  Vii  instead  of  Pu^). 

The  whole  of  Philistia  was  included  in  Soloman's 
empire,  the  extent  of  which  is  described  as  being  "  from 
the  river  unto  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  unto  the  beo 
der  of  Egypt"  (1  Kings  iv,  21 ;  2  Chron.  ix,  26),  and 
again,  "  from  Tiphsah  unto  Gaza"  (1  Kings  iv,  24 ;  A.  V. 
"Azzah"),  The  several  towns  probably  remained  no- 
der  their  former  governors,  as  in  the  case  of  Gath  (1 
Kings  ii,  89),  and  the  sovereignty  of  Solomon  was  ar- 
knowledged  by  the  payment  of  triboto  (iv,  21).  There 
are  indications,  however,  that  his  hold  on  the  Philis- 
tine country  was  by  no  means  established ;  for  we  find 
him  securing  the  passes  that  led  op  from  the  piaia  i» 
the  central  district  by  the  fortification  of  Geaer  ami 
Bethhoton  (ix,  17),  while  no  mention  is  made  okbei  o( 
Gaza  or  Ashdod,  which  fuby  commanded  the  enssi 
road.  Indeed  the  expedition  of  Pharaoh  against  (Soe, 
which  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Philistine  plain,  and 
which  was  quite  independent  of  Solomon  until  Ike  tiwt 
of  his  marriage  with  Pharaoh's  daughter,  would  lead  t> 
the  inference  that  Egyptian  influence  was  pamaoaDi 
in  Philistia  at  this  period  (ver.  16). 

Under  the  later  Jewish  kings  these  signs  of  aggns- 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  Philistines  increase.     Tbe  diri- 
sion  of  the  empire  at  Solomon's  death  was  favotabie  tu 
the  Philistine  cause :  Rehoboam  secured  himself  aoaim 
them  by  fortifying  Gath  and  other  cities  bordci^  u. 
tbe  plain  (2  Chrun.  xi,  8) :  the  Israditish  monarcha  wen 
either  not  so  prudent  or  not  so  powerful,  for  they  al- 
lowed the  Philistines  to  get  hold  of  Gibbethoo,  com- 
manding one  of  the  defiles  leading  up  from  the  plain  ui 
Sharon  to  Samaria,  the  recovcrj*  of  which   involvn'. 
them  in  a  protracted  struggle  in  the  reigns  of  Nadad 
and  Zimri  (I  Kings  xv,  27 ;  xvi,  1).    Judah  meanwhile 
had  lost  the  tributo ;  for  it  is  recorded,  as  an  ocaaTenn- 
that  marked  Jehoshaphat's  success,  that  "fime  of  the 
Philistines  brought  presents"  (2  Chron.  xvii,  11).    Bat 
this  subjection  was  of  brief  duration  :  in  the  reign  of 
his  son  tiehoram  they  avenged  themselves  by  iavadine 
Judah  in  conjunction  with  the  Arabians,  and  tacking 
the  royal  palace  (xxi,  16, 17).     The  increasing  weak- 
ness of  the  Jewish  monarchy  under  the  attacks  of  Hs- 
zael  led  to  the  recovery  of  Gath,  which  had  been  cap- 
tured by  that  monarch  in  his  advance  on  Jerusalem 
from  the  western  plain  in  the  reign  of  Jehoash  (2  Kinjti 
xii,  17),  and  was  probably  occupied  by  the  PhiBstines 
after  his  departure  as  an  advanced  post  against  Judah : 
at  all  events  it  was  in  their  hands  in  the  time  of  tTzaial^ 
who  dismantled  (2  Chron.  xxW,  6)  and  probaUy  d»| 
stroyed  it ;  for  it  is  adduced  by  Amos  as  an  txam^  efl 
divine  vengeance  (Amos  vi,  2),  and  then  ditappen 
from  history.     Uzziah  at  the  same  time  dimratU 
Jahneh  (Jamnia),  in  the  northern  part  of  tbe  plain,  al 
Ashdod,  and  further  erected  forts  in  different  parts  I 
the  country  to  intimidate  the  inhabitants  (2  Chrd 
XX  vi,  6).    The  prophecies  of  Joel  and  Amns  prore  ttil 
these  measures  were  provoked  by  the  aggressioiia  of  il 
Philistines,  who  appear  to  have  formed  leagues  bo| 
with  the  Edomites  and  Phcenicians,  and  bad  rcdod 
many  of  the  Jews  to  slavery  (Joel  iii,  4-6 ;  Aiaoa  i,  I 
10).    How  far  the  means  adopted  by  Uzziah  were  € 
fectual  we  are  not  informed;  but  we  have  reason  1 
suppose  that  the  Philistines  were  kept  in  subjection  m 
til  the  time  of  Ahaz,  when,  relying  upon  the  difficult! 
produced  by  the  Syrian  invasions,  they  attacked  the  ba 
der-citivs  in  the  Shephelah,  and  "  the  south"  of  Judi 
(2  Chron.  xviii,  18). 

From  th'is  time  the  notices  of  the  Philistines 
largely  involved  in  the  movements  of  the  great  pow4 
I  surrounding  Palestine.  Isaiah's  declarations  (xiv,  21 
'  32)  throw  light  upon  these  subsequent  events :  fnl 
I  them  we  learn  that  the  Assj-rians,  whom  Ahaz  mi 
moned  to  his  aid,  proved  themselves  to  be  tbe  "end 
I  atricc  that  should  come  out  of  tbe  serpent's  (Judahl 
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mat,"  by  nra^ng  the  Philistine  plain.  A  few  yeare 
bier  the  Philiaiinea,  in  conjunction  with  the  Syrians 
Old  Assyrians  ("  the  advenaries  of  Rezin"),  and  per- 
hips  as  the  subject-allies  of  the  latter,  carried  on  a  se- 
ries of  attacks  on  the  kingdom  uf  Israel  (Isa.  ix,  11, 12). 
Ueiekiab'g  reign  inaugurated  a  new  policy,  in  which 
the  Philistines  were  deeply  interested:  that  monarxrh 
foniied  an  alliance  with  the  Egyptians,  as  a  counter- 
poise to  the  Assyrians,  and  the  possession  of  Philistia 
became  henceforth  the  turning-point  of  the  struggle 
between  the  two  great  empires  of  the  East.  Hezekiah, 
in  ibe  eariy  part  of  his  reign,  re-cstahlished  his  author- 
ity over  the  whole  of  it,  "  eren  unto  Gaza"  (2  Kings 
zriii,  8).  Tbb  movement  was  evidently  connected 
nth  his  rebellion  against  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  was 
andeitaken  in  conjunction  with  the  Egyptians;  for  we 
find  the  latter  people  shortly  after  in  possession  of  the 
in  Phili^ne  dtiea,  to  which  alone  are  we  able  to  refer 
the  prediction  in  Isa.  xix,  18,  when  coupled  with  the 
(act  that  both  Gaza  and  Ashkelon  are  termed  Egyptiiu) 
dties  in  the  annals  of  Sargon  (Bunsen,  Jigypt,  iv,  603). 
The  Assyrians  under  Tartan,  the  general  of  Sargon, 
nsJe  an  expedition  against  Egypt,  and  took  Ashdod, 
e  the  key  of  that  country  (Isa.  xx,  1,  4,  6).  Under 
Semiacherib  Philistia  was  again  the  scene  of  important 
operations:  in  his  first  campaign  against  Egypt  Ash- 
kelan  was  taken  and  its  dependencies  were  plundered ; 
Atbdod,  Ekron,  and  Gaza  submitted,  and  received  as  a 
leword  a  portion  of  Hezekiah's  territory  (Kawlinson, 
Utrod.  i,  477} :  in  his  second  campaign  (on  the  view 
th^  the  two  were  different)  other  towns  on  the  verge 
«f  the  plain,  such  as  Libnah  and  Lachish,  were  also 
takeo  (2  Kings  zviii,  14;  xix,  8).  The  Assyrian  su- 
fremaey,  though  shaken  by  the  failure  of  this  latter 
expedition,  was  restored  by  Esar-haddon,  who  claims  to 
k*ye  conqoered  Egj'pt  (Rawlinson,  i,  481) ;  and  it  seems 
probable  that  the  Assj'rians  retained  their  hold  on  Ash- 
(fud  until  its  capture,  after  a  long  siege,  by  the  Egyptian 
nuoarcb  Psamaietichos  (Herod,  ii,  167),  thd^ediDct  of 
which  was  to  reduce  the  population  of  that  important 
place  to  a  mere  "  retnnant"  ( jer.  xxr,  20).  It  waa  about 
Ibis  time,  and  possibly  while  Psammetichus  was  en- 
gaged in  the  riege  of  Ashdod,  that  Philistia  was  trav- 
ened  by  a  vast  Scythian  horde  on  their  way  to  Egypt: 
they  were,  however,  diverted  from  their  purpose  by  the 
ki^,  snd  retraced  their  steps,  plundering  on  their  re- 
neat  the  rich  temple  of  Venus  at  Ashkelon  (Herod,  i, 
lOi).  The  description  of  Zephaniah  (ii,  4-7),  who  was 
owtemporary  with  this  event,  may  well  apply  to  this 
temble  scourge,  though  more  generally  referred  to  a 
Chakla»n  invasion.  The  Egyptian  astjendency  was  not 
ss  yet  re-established,  for  we  find  the  next  king,  Necho, 
compelled  to  besiege  Gaza  (if  the  Cady tis  of  Herodotus, 
li.  169)  on  his  return  from  the  battle  of  Mcgiddo.  After 
the  death  of  Necho,  the  contest  was  renewed  between 
iht  Egyptians  and  the  Chaldteans  under  Nebnchadnez- 
lar,  and  the  result  was  specially  disastrous  to  the  Phi- 
lioiges:  Gaza  was  again  taken  by  the  former,  tad  the 
popolaiian  of  the  whole  plain  was  reduced  to  a  mere 
"remnant"  by  the  invading  armies  (Jer.  xlvii).  The 
-dd  hatred"  that  the  Philistines  bore  to  the  Jews  was 
exhibited  in  acts  of  hostility  at  the  time  of  the  Baby- 
looisa  captivity  (Ezek.  xxv,  15-17) ;  but  on  the  return 
diii  was  somewhat  abated,  for  some  of  the  Jews  married 
Philiaine  women,  to  the  great  scandal  of  their  rulers 
>Xth.xiii,23,24). 

i.  Ptm-erUiam  Hitory. — From  this  time  the  history 
•f  Philistia  is  absorbed  in  the  struggles  of  the  neighbor- 
isj;  kJDgdumsL  In  B.C.  832,  Alexander  the  Great  trav- 
twd  it  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  and  captured  Gaza,  then 
Md  by  the  Persians  under  Betis,  after  a  two  month's 
•iega.  In  812  the  armies  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and 
fMnny  fboght  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gaza.  In  198 
luuaehaa  the  Great,  in  his  war  against  Ptolemy  Epiph- 
as^  invaded  Philistia  and  took  Gaza.  In  166  the 
PWiKinea  joined  the  Syrian  army  under  Gorgias  in  its 
aiaek«aJadiM(lUacciii,4I>    In  148  the  adherents 


of  the  rival  kings  Demetrius  II  and  Alexander  Balas, 
luder  ApoUonius  and  Jonathan  respectively,  contended 
in  the  Philistine  plain:  Jonathan  took  Ashdod,  tri- 
umphantly entered  Ashkelon,  aiid  received  Ekron  as 
his  reward  (1  Mace,  x,  69-89).  A  few  years  later  Jon- 
athan again  descended  into  the  plain  in  the. interests 
of  Antiochus  VI,  and  captured  Gaza  (1  Mace,  xi,  60-62). 
No  further  notice  of  the  country  occurs  until  the  capture 
of  Gaza  in  97  by  the  Jewish  king  Alexander  Janncus, 
in  his  contest  with  Lathy  rus  (Joseph.  A  nl.  xiii,  13, 8 ; 
War,  i,  4, 2).  In  63  Pompey  annexed  Philistia  to  the 
province  of  Syria  (Ant.  xiv,  4,  4),  with  the  exception 
of  Gaza,  which  was  assigned  to  Hemd  (xv,  7,  3),  to- 
gether with  Jamnia,  Ashdod,  and  Ashkelon,  as  appears 
from  xvii,  11,  6.  The  last  three  fell  to  Salome  after 
Herod's  death,  but  Gaza  was  re-annexed  to  Syria  (xvii, 
11,4,  5).  The  latest  notices  of  the  Philistines  as  a  na- 
tion, under  their  title  of  dXXiifhtiAoi,  occur  in  1  Mace, 
iii-v.  The  extension  of  the  name  from  the  district  oc- 
cupied by  them  to  the  whole  country,  under  the  familiar 
form  of  Palkstisi!,  has  already  been  noticed  under  that 
bead. 

III.  Utaga,  efc.— With  regard  to  the  institutions  of 
the  Philistines  our  information  is  very  scanty.  Their 
military  tactics  have  been  noticed  above.  The  country 
in  which  they  settled  is  remarkably  productive  (2  Kuigs 
viii,  2).  Thomson  exclaims  on  entering  it,  "Beautirid 
but  monotonous — wheat,  wheat,  a  very  ocean  of  wheat" 
(imwJ  and  Book,  ii,  82  sq.).  The  conntiy,  he  adds, 
greatly  resembles  some  of  the  prairies  in  Western  Amer- 
ica. "Isaac  sowed  in  that  land,  and  received  in  the 
same  year  a  hundredfold"  (Gen.  xxvi,  12).  Not  only 
was  agriculture  roost  remunerative, but  Philistia  was  the 
highway  for  caravans  between  Egypt  and  the  north,  and 
commerce  must  have  added  to  its  wealth.  Harbors  were 
attached  to  Gaza  and  Ashkelon,  and  a  lucrative  naviga- 
tion may  have  been  carried  on.  The  greatness  of  the 
cities  was  mainly  owing  to  commerce,  for  the  coast  of 
Palestine  was  in  the  earliest  ages  exclusively  in  posses- 
sion of  the  traffic  which  was  carried  on  between  Europe 
and  Asia.  Besides  a  great  transit  trade,  they  had  inter- 
nal sources  of  wealth,  being  given  to  agriculture  (Judg. 
XV,  6).  In  the  time  of  Saul  they  were  evidently  supe- 
rior in  the  arts  of  life  to  the  Israelites;  for  we  read  (1 
Sam.xiii,20)  that  the  latter  were  indebted  to  the  former 
for  the  utensils  of  ordiiuu'y  life. 

The  five  chief  cities  had,  as  early  as  the  days  of  Josh- 
ua, constituted  themselves  into  a  confederacy,  restricted, 
however,  in  all  probability,  to  matters  of  offence  and  de- 
fence. Each  was  under  the  government  of  a  prince 
whose  official  title  was  s<ren,  y^^  (Joeh.  xiii,  3 ;  Judg. 
iii,  8,  etc),  and  occasionally  sir,  iV}  (1  Sam.  xviii,  30 ; 
xxix,  6).  Gaza  may  be  regarded  as  having  exercised 
a  hegemony  over  the  others,  for  in  the  list  of  the  towns 
it  is  mentioned  the  first  (Josh,  xiii,  8 ;  Amos  i,  7,  8),  ex- 
cept where  there  is  an  especial  ground  for  giving  prom- 
inence to  another,  as  in  the  case  of  Ashdod  (1  Sam.  vi, 
17).  Ekron  always  stands  last,  while  Ashdod,  Ashkelon, 
and  Oath  interchange  pUces.  Each  town  possessed  its 
own  territory,  as  instanced  in  the  case  of  Gath  (1  Chron. 
xviii,  1),  Ashdod  (1  Sam.  v,  6),  and  others,  and  each  pos- 
sessed its  dependent  towns  or  "  daughters"  (Josh,  xv, 45- 
47;  1  Chron.  xviii,  1 ;  2  Sam.  i,  20;  Ezek.  xvi,  27,  57), 
and  its  villages  (Josh.  L  c).  In  later  times  Gaza  bad  a 
senate  of  five  hundred  (Joseph.  A  nl.  xiii,  13, 3). 

The  Philistines  appear  to  have  been  deeply  imbued 
with  superstition :  they  carried  their  idols  with  them 
on  their  campaigns  (2  Sam.  v,21),and  proclaimed  their 
victories  in  their  presence  (1  Sam.  xxxi,  9).  They  also 
carried  about  their  persons  charms  of  some  kind  that 
had  been  presented  before  the  idols  (2  Mace,  xii,  40). 
The  gods  whom  they  chiefly  worshipped  were  Dagon, 
who  possessed  temples  both  at  Gaza  (Judg.  xvi,  23)  and 
at  Ashdod  (1  Sam.  v,  3-5;  1  Chron.  x,  10;  1  Mace,  x,  88); 
Ashtoreth,  whose  temple  at  Ashkelon  was  far-famed  (1 
Sam.  xxxi,  10 ;  Herod,  i,  105) ;  Baol-zebub,  whose  fane 
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at  Ekron  was  consulted  by  Ahaziah  (2  K\ng»  i,  2-C) ;  and 
Derceto,  who  was  honored  at  Ashketon  (Diod.  Sic.  ii,  4), 
though  unnoticed  in  the  Bible.  Priests  and  diviners 
(1  Sam,  vi,  2)  were  attached  to  the  various  seats  of 
worship;  and  the  Philistine  magicians  were  in  repute 
(Isa.  ii,  6). 

The  special  authorities  for  the  history  of  the  Philis- 
tines are  Stark,  Gaza  und  die  phUutSucht  KuMt  (Jena, 
1852);  Knobel,  VolkeHqftl  drr  Gemtu  (Giess.  1860); 
Movers,  Phoniiien  (Bonn,  1841);  Hitzig,  Vrgach,  wtd 
Mythotogie  der  Phtiularr  (Leips.  1845);  and  Kneucker, 
in  Schenkel's  Bibel-Lex.  s.  v.  Philistiier.  See  also  Jour, 
Sac.  Lit.  July,  1852,  p.  823  sq.;  Jan.  1856,  p.  299  sq.; 
Frisch,  Ve  Origine,  dtft  et  terra  Palaslinorum  (Tubing. 
1696) ;  Wolf,  Apparahu  PhUittttorum  bellicorum  (Viteb. 
1711) ;  Hannecker,  Die  Philittaer  (EicbsUdt,  1872). 

Fhilllpps,  George,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Rondham,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  England, 
near  the  opening  of  the  17th  centur>%  Having  given 
early  indications  of  a  remarkably  vigorous  mind,  a 
strong  love  of  knowledge,  and  a  deep  sense  of  religion, 
he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  he 
received  his  education,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a 
scholar.  Theology  was  bis  favorite  study ;  and,  while 
yet  a  young  man,  he  had  made  himself  familiar  with  the 
roost  celebrated  of  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Not  long  after  his  ordination  he  began  to  entertain  scru- 
))les  with  regard  to  certain  requirements  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  This  dissatisfaction  became  so  strong 
that  at  last  he  determined  to  emigrate  to  this  country 
with  a  company  of  i^uritans,  among  whom  was  John 
Winlhrop.  He  arrived  at  .Salem  in  1630.  Having 
founded  with  a  number  of  others  the  settlement  of  W'a- 
tcrtown,  Mass.,  Phillipps  became  the  first  pastor  of  the 
Church,  and  as  such  he  continued  his  labors  till  near 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  July  1,  1C44. 
Phillipps  possessed  no  small  degree  of  intellectual  acu- 
men, and  was  an  able  controversial  writer.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  independence  of  mind,  and  adhered  with 
unyielding  tenacity  to  his  conscientious  convictions. 
He  seems  to  have  been  in  advance  of  nearly  all  his  con- 
temporaries in  regard  to  the  principles  of  strict  Congre- 
gationalism ;  insomuch  that  his  views  were,  for  a  time, 
regarded  as  novel  and  extreme.  His  ministry  was 
marked  by  great  diligence  and  fervor,  and  attended 
with  rich  blessings.  Ilis  publications  are,  Reply  to  the 
Confutution  o/some  GrounJt  o/ Infant  Baptism ;  a>  also 
Concerning  the  Form  of  a  Church,  put  forth  against  me 
by  one  Thomas  Lamb  (Lond.  1645,  4to).  See  Mather, 
Afagnalia,ui,Si-M,\6i\  Winthrop,./»urn<i/,-  Sprague, 
Anmtk  oftheAmer.  Pulpit,  i,  15-17.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Phillips,  James,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presbyterian 
divine,  was  bom  at  Newendon,  Essex  County,  England, 
April  22, 1792.  His  father  was  a  minister  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  England,  and  atMched  to  the  Evan- 
gelical party  in  that  Church,  His  early  education  was 
acquired  mostly  while  be  was  engaged  in  private  study 
and  teaching  in  the  service  of  the  English  navy.  Hi's 
tastes  and  habits  seem  to  have  been  fixed  early,  and  to 
the  impressions  which  he  there  received,  and  the  scenes 
he  witnessed  at  the  great  military  and  naval  stations, 
may  be  traced  many  of  his  later  habits  and  interests. 
He  came  to  America  in  1818,  and  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching  at  Harlem,  N.  Y.,  where  he  soon  had  a 
flourishing  school.  There  were  at  that  time  in  New 
York  and  the  neighborhood  a  number  of  American  and 
British  mathematicians  who  had  organized  a  mathe- 
matical club,  of  which  be  became  a  member.  To  the 
mathematical  journals  published  at  that  time  he  was  a 
regular  contributor,  or  at  least  to  two  of  them — the  ifalk- 
ematical  Repository  and  Xiish's  iJiary,  In  1826  he  was 
elected  to  the  vacant  mathematical  chair  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  professorship  in  July  of  the  same  year.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  continned  to  labor  for  forty-one  years,  devoting 
himself  with  unremitting  care  and  aUerition  to  his  du- 


ties. The  amount  of  work  he  went  through  with  is 
amazing.  He  projected  a  complete  course  of  mathe- 
matical works,  and  published  in  1828  a  work  on  conic 
sections,  which  was  afterwards  adopted  as  a  text-book 
in  Columbia  College,  New  York.  He  prepared  also  uea- 
tises  on  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  difTerential  and 
integral  oilculus,  and  natural  philosophy,  besides  mak- 
ing for  bis  own  use  translations  of  many  of  the  French 
mathematicians — which  works,  however,  he  never  made 
any  attempt  to  publish.  He  also  joined  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  in  contributing  bis  quota  to  the 
Harbinger,  a  newspaper  published  at  Chapel  Hill,  ia 
1832,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Caldwell.'  Up  to  the 
time  of  his  coming  to  North  Carolina,  and  for  many 
years  alter,  he  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  cxda- 
sively  to  scientific  studies.  Although  he  ha<l  hea>  far 
years  a  consistent  member  of  the  Church,  yet  now  he 
began  to  experience  a  change,  which  he  regarded  as  the 
tme  beginning  of  his  Christian  life.  Henceforth  bf 
ceased  to  be  the  mere  teacher  of  science ;  he  added  in 
his  other  duties  the  diligent  study  of  theology  and  m- 
wearied  activity  in  all  Christian  duties,  and  in  SeptoiH 
ber,  1838,  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Oraagc,  st 
New  Hope,  and  in  April,  1835,  was  ordained  to  the  full 
work  of  the  ministry-.  He  was  never  installed  as  paaor. 
but  he  preached  as  a  supply  fur  some  time  at  Pittabtao'. 
and  afterwards,  for  the  greater  part  of  bis  ministerial 
life,  at  New  Hope  Church.  He  was  in  the  full  diacbaq? 
of  his  professional  duties  when  he  died  suddenly  llairb 
14, 1867.  Dr.  Phillips  was  a  man  of  remarkable  litetajr. 
theological,  and  professional  attainments.  He  was  as 
inexorable  mathematician,  but  well  and  thoruiighly  rear' 
in  all  departments.  Many  books  in  his  library  him 
this  simple  comment,  "Pcrlegi."  His  chief  rcli^oD- 
reading  was  among  the  old  Nonconformist  divines;  bK 
I  favorite  authors  were  the  old  English  classics;  tb«  bunk 
that  was  oftenest  in  bis  hand  was  the  Bible.  He  was  a 
great  preacher;  his  sermons  were  complete  stnictarest 
there  was  nothing  oratorical  about  him — it  was  tke  piue 
"  weight  of  metaL"  As  a  man  he  was  uncomproausing- 
ly  conscientious,  remarkably  ramlest,  free  from  all  arro- 
gance and  presumption,  and  yet  roost  genial  as  a  com- 
panion and  friend.  See  Wilson,  Pre^  Hist,  A  hKmar, 
1868,  p,  349,     (J,L,S.) 

PhilUps,  John,  LUD.,  an  American  philanthropist 
of  some  note,  was  born  in  Andover,  Mass.,  Dec,  27, 1719: 
was  educated  at  Han-ard  College  (class  of  173S);  and 
having  preached  for  some  time,  at  length  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  and  was  for  several  years  a  roerobpr 
of  the  Council  of  New  Hampshire,  In  1778  he  and  hi^ 
brother,  Samuel  Phillips,  of  Andover,  founded  and  liber- 
ally endowed  the  academy  in  that  town,  which  was  in- 
corporated in  1780,  In  1789  he  further  gave  to  this 
institution  $20,000,  The  academy  called  Phillips  Fji- 
eter  Academy,  of  which  he  was  the  Bole  founda,  was 
incorporated  in  1781,  with  a  fund  which  was  eventually 
increased  to  $1.84,000,  He  endowed  a  professorship  in 
Dartmouth  College,  and  he  contributed  liberally  to 
Princeton  C!oUcge.  He  died  in  April,  179.5,  bequeath- 
ing to  his  academy  two  thirds  of  all  his  estate,  uid  one 
third  of  the  residue  to  the  seminary  at  Andover,  pai^ 
ticularly  for  the  benefit  of  pious  youth. 

Phillips,  Morgan,  sometimes  called  Phillip  Uor- 
gan,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine,  was  bom  probably  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century.  He  received  his 
education  at  Oxford,  graduating  in  the  class  of  1537. 
He  was  made  principal  of  8t.  Mary's  Hall  in  1546,  an4 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  English  College  at  Uouay, 
where  he  died  in  1570.  His  powers  as  a  disputant  went 
so  great  that  he  was  called  "  Morgan  the  Sopbister."  an4 
he  was  one  of  the  three  selected  to  dispute  with  PeteB 
Martyr  on  the  Eucharist,  and  published  on  that  nccasioli 
DisptUalio  de  Saeramrnto  Eucharistim  ta  Unir.  Ox<m\ 
habita  contra  D.  Peter  Martyr,  13  Mai,  1549,  He  als* 
published  A  Treatise  showing  the  Regiment  of  Womm  H 
conformable  to  the  Law  of  God  and  Nature  (Liege,  1571, 
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Sro),  written  in  answer  to  John  Knox's  work,  The  Firtt 
BlaH  o/tke  Trumpet,  etc.  See  Wood,  Athen.  Oxm.; 
Uodd,  Ck.  Hilt.  ToL  ui;  AUibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and 
Amer.Autk.a.v. 

Phillips,  Richard,  an  English  Wealeyan  preach- 
er, was  bom  in  1777.  In  early  life  he  was  brought  to 
Christ  through  Methodist  influence,  and,  feeling  called 
of  ti«d  to  the  work  uf  the  ministry,  entered  the  itinerant 
niiks  in  1804,  a]id  continued  in  the  active  labors  of  the 
ministry  until  1844,  when  debility  cou8traine<l  him  to 
accept  an  assistant,  and  to  preach  only  occasionally. 
'Bkiaed  with  a  good  understanding  and  a  retentive 
mauorr,  patient  and  prudent,  enjoying  the  life  of  (iod 
in  bis  soul,  and  warmly  attached  to  the  doctrines  and 
discipline  of  ifethodism,  be  preached  those  doctrines 
tad  sdmiuistered  that  discipline  to  the  profit  of  the 
Werieyan bad}."     See  Wetlryan Magazine,  1846, p. 916. 

FhUUpa,  Bamtiel  (I),  a  Coogregational  minister, 
•as  bora  FebL  17,  1690  (O.  S.),  at  Salem,  Blass.  He 
g»ifciat««l  at  Harvard  College  in  1708,  and  was  onlaiued, 
Ort.  17,  1711,  pastor  uf  the  South  Parish,  Anduver, 
«u«ie  he  remained  antil  his  death,  June  5, 1771.  Sam- 
oci  Phillips  waa  a  devoted  orthodox  preacher,  and  not 
'inly  nfnaad  to  be  affected  by  the  heretical  tendencies 
uf  his  times,  bat  combated  all  Arian  influences,  and  be- 
OUM  a  moat  decided  opponent  of  the  Unitarians.  "As 
I  preacher,  be  was  highly  respectable,  was  zealous,  and 
eadtarorcd  not  only  to  indoctrinate  his  people  in  senti- 
ments which  he  deemed  correct  and  important,  but  to 
kad  them  to  the  practice  of  all  Christian  duties."  He 
pabfisbed,  £legg  upon  tie  Death  of  A'icholat  Noges  and 
Hearst  Curren  (1718): — A  Word  in  Seaton,  or  Daly 
•/a  Pmple  to  talee  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  a  Gloriuut 
'M  {nn)!—AdHce  to  a  Child  (1729)  -.—The  Hittory 
tftkt  Sarioar  (Vi9»):—The  Orthodox  Christian,  or  a 
I'UU  meU  Instncled  (1738)  i—A  Aliiiitter's  Addreu  to 
kit  Peofte  (1739)  -.—A  Sermon  on  Living  Water  to  be 
kaifor  Atkiag  (1760) ; — A  Sermon  on  the  Sismer't  Jie- 
Jiual  to  Ccaw  to  Chritt  (17d3)  >-A  Sermon  on  the  Ke- 
amlf  ofGoSt  Drawing  in  Order  to  Men't  Coming  unto 
i.triit  ('17U): — Seatonahle  Advice  to  a  Neighbor,  in  a 
I'iukfu  (1761)  :  —  Address  to  Young  People,  in  a  Dia- 
i^HM  (1768);  and  several  occasional  sermons.  See 
isfogue,  Annals,  i,  273. 

nilllipB,  Samtiel  (2),  LL.D.,  an  American  philan- 
ihnnibt,  noted  for  his  service  to  the  state,  deserves  a  place 
'm  far  the  interest  which  he  took  in  educational  roat- 
<tn.  He  was  bom  at  Andovervn  1761,  and  gradiuted 
SI  Hsrraid  College  in  1771.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Pimiarial  Congreaa  in  1776,  and  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
Kualires  rill  the  year  1780,  when  he  assisted  in  framing 
the  constitution  of  Maasacbiisetts,  On  its  adoption  he 
*ss  elected  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  was  its  presi- 
dent froin  1785  to  1802.  Being  appointed  justice  of  the 
Coon  of  Common  Pleas  for  Essex  in  1781,  he  held  his 
f&x  till  1797.  when  his  declining  health  induced  his 
inigiiaiiafi.  He  waa  commissioner  of  the  state  in 
SdiiBp's  insorrection,  and  in  1801  was  chosen  liealen- 
au-Hovemor.  He  died  Feb.  10,  1802.  Although  so 
SresJly  booored  with  public  eminence,  he  remained  a 
imhftil  son  of  the  Chnrch  of  Christ,  and  was  not  only 
Rnhr  in  his  own  observances,  but  ministered  (re- 
'jmitlj  to  thoee  unable  tn  go  to  church.  He  appeared 
f>  be  continually  governed  by  kive  to  the  Supreme 
BniV-  and  by  the  desire  of  imitating  his  benevolence 
*»!  dning  good.  Phillips's  deep  views  of  evangelical 
^<Qrine  and  duty,  of  human  depravity  and  mediatorial 
Knv,  formed  his  heart  tn  humility,  condescension,  and 
kiadaesi,  and  led  bim  continually  to  depend  on  the 
sues  of  God  through  the  atonement  of  his  Son.  He 
»M  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  academy  at  Andover, 
■ad  was  much  concerned  in  establishing  that,  as  well 
■  the  academy  at  Exeter,  which  were  founded  by  his 
tuher  ind  oiKle.  To  these  institutions  he  was  a  dis- 
i*pit!hcd  benefactor.  He  was  also  a  founder  of  the 
'^■Mrican  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Boston.    At 


his  death  he  left  to  the  town  of  Andover  85000,  the  in- 
come to  be  applied  to  the  cause  of  educatioiu  After  his 
death  his  widow,  Phoebe  Phillips,  and  his  son,  John  Phil- 
lips, of  Andover,  evinced  the  same  attachment  to  the  in- 
terests of  learning  and  religion,  by  uniting  with  Samuel 
Abbot,  and  three  others  of  a  most  liberal  and  benevolent 
spirit,  in  founding  the  theological  seminar}'  at  Andover, 
which  was  opened  in  September,  1808.  See  Allen,  IMii. 
of  Amer.  Biog.  s.  v.;  Brown,  Rel.  Cgclop.  ».v.;  Drake, 
Did.  nf  Axfur.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Phillips,  Thomas,  an  English  Roman  CJatholic 
priest,  was  horn  in  Buckinghamshire  in  1708.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  St.  Omer's  College,  and  became 
a  most  zealous  worker  in  the  Church.  He  obtained  a 
prebend  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Tongres,  and  resided 
for  many  years  in  the  family  of  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
burj-.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  retired  to  the 
English  college  at  Ljege,  where  he  died  in  1774.  He  pub- 
lished, The  Study  of  Sacred  Literature  fully  Stated  and 
Considered {L(mi.\'b6,Svo;  2ded.l7&8;  8ded.l765):— 
Philemon  (1761, 8vo).  This  autobiographical  pamphlet 
was  privately  printed,  and  suppressed : — The  History  of 
the  Life  of  Reginald  PvU  (Oxford,  1764-1767, 2  pts.  in  1 
vol.  4to ;  Lond.  1767, 2  vols.  8vo).  Tbis-work  elicited  six 
answers,  by  Richard  Lillard,T.  Ridley,  T.  Neve,  E.Stone, 
B.  Pye,  and  J.  Jones  (see  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet,  xxvi, 
460-461),  and  Phillips  responded  in  an  appendix  to  the 
Life  (1767,  4to) ;  see  also  end  of  his  8d  ed.  of  Study  of 
Sacred  Literature: — Reasons  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Lav 
against  the  Papists: — Translation  in  Metre  of  the  Hymn 
Lauda  Sion  Sakatorem:  —  Centura  Commentariorum 
Comelii  a  Lapide,  in  Latin,  on  a  single  sheet.  He  also 
addressed  some  poetry  to  Jiis  sister  Elizabeth,  abbess  of 
the  Benedictine  nuns  at  (ihent.  See  Cole's  MS.  Athen, 
in  the  British  Museum ;  JCuropean  Magazine,  for  Sep- 
tember, 1796;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit  and  Amer.  A  ulh. 

S.V. 

Phillips, \i7111iain  (l),a  Christian  philanthropist, 
was  bom  in  B<iston  April  10,  1750.  Owing  to  feeble 
health,  he  was  prevented  from  receiving  many  education- 

I  al  advantages.  He  entered  upon  mercantile  pursuits  with 
his  father,  from  whom  he  received  a  large  fortune  at  his 
death.  In  1772  he  made  a  profession  of  religion ;  in 
1794  he  was  made  a  deacon  of  Old  South  Church,  Bos- 
Ion,  where  he  officiated  until  his  death.  May  26,  1817. 
He  was  highly  respected  by  the  community  at  large, 

.  and  was  influential  in  all  the  affairs  of  State  and  Church. 
He  was  at  one  time  the  lieutenant-governor  of  his  na- 
tive state.  He  was  also  actively  engaged  in  philan- 
thropic labors,  and  was  at  his  death  president  or  the 
Massachusetts  Bible  Society.  His  charities  Were  ver}' 
extensive,  and  during  a  series  of  years  amounted  to  from 
(8000  to  $11,000.  He  be<iueathed  (16,000  to  Phillips 
Academy;  til0,00O  to  the  theological  institution  at 
Andover;  to  the  Society  fur  Propagating  the  Gospel 
among  the  Indians,  the  Massachusetts  Bible  Society, 
the  Foreign  Mission  Board,  the  Ongregational  Society, 
the  Educational  Society,  and  the  Massachusetts  General 
HospiMl,  each  t.5UO0 ;  to  the  Medical  Dispensary  $3000 ; 
to  the  Female  Asylum,  and  the  Asylum  for  Boys,  each 
t2000.    See  Allen, /;»c/.o/'^mcr.£Hi^.s.v. 

Phillips,  William  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Jessamine  County, 
Ky.,  May  7,  1797.  Even  as  a'youlh  he  exhibited  tid- 
ents  of  a  superior  order.  He  received  a  careful  and  pious 
training,  but  he  did  not  as  a  young  man  make  any  out- 
wanl  profession  of  religion ;  and  after  entering  political 
life,  and  while  engaged  for  several  years  as  a  successful 
teacher,  he  became  even  less  considerate  of  his  higher 
and  immortal  interests,  and  sought  refuge  from  the 
accusations  of  conscience  in  the  dark  and  cheerless 
regions  of  infidelity.  His  early  impressions  of  relig- 
ious truth  were,  however,  strong  and  abiding,  and  he 
was  finally  converted,  and  deeply  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  he  was  called  of  God  to  enter  the  Christian 
ministry.     Dec.  27,  1828,  he  was  licensetl  as  a  local 
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preacher.  In  the  fall  of  1881  he  ws8  received  into  the 
Kentucky  Conference.  He  was  appointed  consecutively 
to  the  Winchester  Circuit,  Lexington  Circuit,  and  New- 
port and  Covington  stationa.  Ue  was  also  assistant 
editor  of  the  Western  Chrittian  Advocate,  serving  for 
one  year  by  appointment  of  the  Booli  Committee,  and 
then  by  vote  of  the  General  Conference  of  1836.  Among 
his  numerous  contributions  to  that  journal  was  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Alexander  Camp- 
bell, which  excited  very  considerable  attention.  These 
were  republished,  by  request  of  the  Ohio  Conference, 
after  Mr.  Phillips's  death,  which  occurred  June  22, 1836, 
onlv  a  few  weeks  after  bis  election  bv  the  General  Con- 
ference.    (J.  H.W.) 

FhilUps,  "William  'Wirt,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
divine,  was  bom  in  Montgomery  County,  N.  V.,  Sept.  28, 
1796.  He  graduated  at  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
N,  Y,,  in  1812;  completed  a  three  years'  course  in  the 
Associate  Keformed  Theological  Seminary,  New  York, 
and  afterwards  spent  a  year  in  the  theological  semina- 
ry at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  under  the  instruction  of 
Uev.  Dr.  Livingston ;  was  licensed  by  the  New  Bruns- 
wick Ckissis  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  and  in 
April,  1818,  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  Pearl 
Street  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City.  From  this 
church  he  was  called  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
New  York.  The  congregation  having  disposed  of  their 
building  and  ground  in  Wall  Street,  in  May,  1844, 
the  cornerstone  of  the  building  on  Fifth  Avenue,  near 
Twelfth  Street,  was  laid  in  the  following  autumn,  and 
soon  after  completed.  Dr.  Phillips  was  their  beloved 
pastor  for  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years ;  he  was  active- 
ly engaged  in  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties 
until  about  four  weeks  before  his  death,  which  occurred 
March  20,  I860.  Dr.  Phillips  was  a  man  of  the  utmost 
simplicity  of  character;  a  sound  and  able  preacher  of 
the  Gospel,  whose  aim  in  the  pulpit  was  to  hold  forth 
the  Word  of  Life  in  all  its  purity,  and  to  impress  it  with 
solemnity  upon  the  hearts  of  all  his  hearers.  He  was 
moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  which  met  at  Pitts- 
burgh in  1835,  and  for  many  years  previous  to  his  death 
he  was  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  He  was  also  president  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lication ;  a  trustee  of  Princeton  College  and  Seminary ; 
a  director  of  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  and  several  other 
benevolent  institutions.  See  Wilson,  Pretb,  Hitt,  A  Una- 
nac,  1866,  p,  160 ;  Congreg.  Quar.  1859,  p,  133.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Fbil(I)pottS,  Hbdrt,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate  of 
much  note,  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  hotel-keeper  of 
Gloucester,  and  was  bom  in  that  city  in  1777.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  was  elected  to  a  scholarship  at  Corpus 
Christ!  College,  Oxford,  and  having  taken  the  degree  of 
HA.,  gained  the  chancellor's  prize  for  an  English  essay 
in  1795.  He  was  elected  in  the  following  year  to  a  fel- 
lowship at  Magdalen  College,  which  he  vacated  on  his 
marriage  in  1804  with  Miss  Surtees,  a  niece  of  the  late 
lord  chancellor  Eldon.  In  1806  he  became  chaplain  to 
Dr.  Harrington,  bishop  of  Durham,  and  in  that  capacity 
distinguished  himself  by  a  controversy  which  he  main- 
tained against  the  learned  Roman  Catholic  historian  of 
England,  Dr.  Lingard  (q.  v.),  and  subsequently  by  the 
publication  of  some  pamphlets,  vindicating  the  estab- 
lished clergy  in  the  North  from  the  attacks  of  lords 
(irey  and  Durham.  For  these  services  he  was  reward- 
ed with  the  rich  living  of  Stanhope.  In  1825  he  again 
entered  the  lists  of  controversy  as  the  opponent  of  Mr. 
Charles  Butler's  Book  oj'ihe  Ciilholic  Chu'rch,  In  1827 
he  published  his  celebrated  teller  on  Catholic  JCmanci- 
palion  addressed  to  Mr.  Canning,  soon  after  which  he 
was  promoted  (in  1828)  to  the  deanery  of  Chester,  which 
he  exchanged  in  October,  1830,  for  the  liishopric  of  Kx- 
eter.  As  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lonls,  bishop  Phill- 
potts  proved  the  zealous  champion  of  Tory  principles, 
and  consequently  opposed  the  Reform  Bill,  the  Irish 
Church  Temporalities  Bill,  the  Poor-hiw  Bill,  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Commission,  the  National  Education  Bill, 


and  every  measure  of  a  liberal  tendency.  Dr.  Phillpotts 
was  for  many  years  in  that  assembly  the  recognised 
episcopal  bead  and  representative  of  the  extreme  High- 
Church  party,  and  by  his  writings  and  speeches  warmly 
advocated  the  revival  of  convocation,  and  of  other  in- 
novations on  the  established  system  of  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs. In  1849  he  rejected  Mr.  Gorham,  who  was  nom- 
inated by  the  crown  to  a  living  in  Devonshire,  on  the 
ground  that  he  held  erroneous  opinions  as  to  the  effects 
of  infant  baptism ;  and  though  he  was  supported  by  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  their  judgment  was  set  aside  on 
appeal  by  a  decision  of  the  judicial  committee  of  the 
privy  council  in  1850.  On  this  Dr.  Phillpotts  published 
a  Letter  in  which  he  formally  excommunicated  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  a  party  to  the 
decision  (see  Edinb.  Rer.  xcv,  59-65).  Sec  Goruau 
Cask.  In  the  following  year  he  held  a  s\'nod  of  Us 
clergy  at  Exeter,  which  was  pronounced  illegal  bj'  the 
officers  of  the  crown,  and  has  never  since  been  ram- 
moned.  He  died  in  1869.  The  list  of  Dr.  Phillpotts's 
controversial  pamphlets  occupies  no  less  than  twdve 
pages  in  the  new  catali^ue  of  the  British  Museum.  Hb 
best-known  publications  are  given  in  Allibone,  Did.  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthor;  9.  v.  See  EnglifA  Cyclop,  s.  v. ; 
Men  of  the  Time,  s.  v.;  Blacheood't  Mag.  xxiv.  1: 
xxix,  157;  Dublin  Vniternly  Mag.  xx,  223:  Frastr't 
A/a^.ii,687;  Ijmd. Athtn. imi,\,\6l.    (J.H.W.)    . 

Phllo  (sumamed  in  I^tin  Ji;i>.ccs,  i.  e.  the  JeV: 
in  Hebrew,  ''n!in»n  'li^^B ;  in  Greek,  ^tkutv  [o]  '1^ 
SaXot),  the  greatest  of  ancient  Jewish  philosophcn. 
flourished  in  the  Ist  century  of  the  Christian  ana.  Ve 
give  a  somewhat  lengthy  exposition  of  bis  philoaophic 
and  religious  opinions.  \ 

Z,i/r.— Philo  was  a  native  and  throngboot  life  a  resfi- 
dent  of  Alexandria.  The  precise  time  of  his  birth  l* 
unknown,  but  he  represents  himself  as  of  advanced  njp: 
about  A.D.  40,  when  he  was  sent  as  chief  of  an  embas^ 
from  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  to  the  emperor  CaligulM, 
for  the  purpose  of  pleading  their  cause  against  Apior|. 
who  charged  them  with  refusing  to  pay  due  honors  t^ 
Cosar  (Josephus,  A  nt,  xviii,  8,  1 :  comp.  De  Legett,  at/ 
Caium,  xx\-iii).  He  was  probably  about  sixty  years 
old ;  if  so,  he  was  bom  about  B.C  20,  and  was  contein-  • 
porary  with  all  the  important  events  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. He  went  again  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Clanditis, 
but  after  this  nothing  is  known  with  certainty  of  his 
whereabouts.  Philo  had  a  brother  employed  in  the 
affairs  of  government  at  Alexandria,  named  Alexander 
Lysimachus,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  Ale.xander  men- 
tioned in  Acts  iv,  6  as  a  roan  "of  the  kindred  of  the  higb- 
priest."  That  Philo  was  a  member  of  the  sacerdotal 
family  is  asserted  by  Josephus  {A  nt.  xviii,  8, 1),  and  also 
by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  others,  and  his  own  writings 
indirectly  testify  that  such  was  the  fact.  There  is  also 
reason  to  believe  that  he  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the 
Pharisees.  Philo  was  eminent  for  his  learning  and  elo- 
quence. To  the  attainments  usually  secured  by  Jews 
of  his  social  condition  (Etisebius,  Prop.  Erang.  viii,  13) 
he  added  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
phy, especially  the  Platonic,  for  the  acquisition  of  which 
the  most  favorable  opportunities  would  occur  in  Alex- 
andria, at  that  time  the  very  metropolis  of  the  leametl 
world  and  the  home  of  reWved  Hellenism.  He  has  been 
represented  by  Scaliger  and  Cudworth  as  ignorant  of 
Jewish  literature  and  customs,  but  Kabricios  and  Man- 
gey  have  clearly  shown  that  such  a  view  is  entirely 
groundless.  The  supposition  of  his  ignorance  of  He- 
brew must  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  Jews  of 
Alexandria  at  that  time  were  so  little  acquainted  with 
the  original  of  the  Old-Test.  Scriptures  that  they  had  to 
be  supplied  with  the  Sept.  and  other  Greek  versions. 
But  even  Geiger,  who  says  that  Philo  had  but  a  school- 
boy knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  concedes  that 
when  the  translation  of  the  Bible  was  imdertaken  for 
the  Alexandrian  Jews,  "they  had  not  yet  been  alto- 
gether estranged  from  the  Hebrew  language ;"  but  that 
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'they  wtie  no  longer  90  much  at  home  and  versed  in  it 
tiMt  tber  could  bare  fully  mastered  the  Book  which 
VM  to  oiler  them  the  bread  and  water  of  life;  it  waa 
the  Grecian  language  that  muat  biing  it  home  to  them" 
(f,  146;  comp,  also  p.  14^,  As  absurd  as  is  this 
cbii^  of  Philo's  ignorance  of  Hebrew  is  the  chai^ 
itnt  Philo's  Greek  is  unclanical,  and  this  because  he 
wn  a  Jew.  As  well  might  we  say  of  the  Jewish  literati 
(ifticnnany  that  their  style  is  Jewish  -  German,  and 
not  the  pure  tongue  of  Leasing  and  Gervinns,  Philo's 
Greek  was  of  course  not  that  of  Plato,  nor  the  pure  At- 
tic of  Demosthenes.  No  one  at  Alexandria  wrote  so 
]iamij,  but  Philo  wrote  as  did  his  contemporaries,  and 
•>  mMa  the  best  of  them.  lu  his  treatise  De  Con- 
)Te<M,  xiv.  Pbilo  refers  himself  to  his  own  attainments 
<s  gmomar,  philosophy,  geometry,  music,  and  poetry; 
ud  bis  accomplished  character  was  thus  gracefully  at- 
.Mei  bf  his  wife,  who,  when  once  asked  why  she 
ikaM  of  all  her  sex  did  not  wear  any  golden  ornaments, 
replied :  "  The  virtue  of  a  husband  is  a  sufficient  oma- 
is«t  for  his  wife"  (Fragmentt,  ed.  Ricbter,  vi,  286). 

The  dicnmstance  that  Philo  waa  contemporary  with 
\'nr-T«st.  events,  coupled  with  his  high  intelligence 
sol  iattfeat  in  sacred  learning,  as  well  as  with  the  fact 
'hat  ba  once  visited  Jenisalem  "  to  offer  up  players  and 
TifiM*  in  the  Temple"  (although  only  one  such  visit 
1  Rftrred  to  by  him  [Richtcr's  ed.  of  Fragmadi,  vi, 
WJ,  his  piety  and  devotion  probably  led  to  occasional 
Rpetitiong  tA  this  pilgrimage,  which  were  less  likely  to 
»«  nentioned  because  of  his  modesty  and  reserve  in  per- 
'40^  matten),  led  ancient  writera  to  connect  Philo  in- 
luately  with  Christianity.  Pbotius  (BHA.  Cod.  16) 
sofccs  him  a  friend  of  the  apostle  Peter ;  as  do  also  En- 
■Uos  (//««.  F.ceU*.  ii,  17),  Jerome  (Catal.  Scriptor.  Eo 
■Jgf.),  nd  Suidas.  Photins  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
Fhila  was  admitted  into  the  Christian  Church,  from 
vtuob  be  afterwards  fell.  But  while  we  have  no  direct 
OMBBef  tasting  the  truth  of  such  statements,  they  cer- 
taiaijr  do  aot  bear  the  evidence  on  their  face.  A  man 
uf  todi  decided  characteristics  as  Philo  could  no  more 
baf«  nmained  quiet  after  conversion  than  did  Sanl  of 
Tflao^and,  becanse  we  have  no  utterances  from  him  as 
n  CbriKtian,  we  have  reason  to  reject  the  story  as  fabu- 
lous from  first  to  last.  Besides,  Philo's  own  extant  writ- 
I'togs  do  not  give  the  slightest  reference  to  any  such  im- 
'  pofunt  step,  and  this  fact  tells  even  more  strongly,  if 
'  pcanUe,  against  the  report 

!  HiB  Tkeology  cmd  Phiimophs^-In  the  article  Neo- 
PuToxiSH  (q.  V.)  it  has  been  shown  that  this  eclectic 
^ilosophy,  thoogh  it  developed  in  the  3d  century  after 
tlitiit,  is  not  only  to  be  regarded  in  its  origin  as  co- 
«r>I  with  Christianity,  but  must  acknowledge  as  its 
^her  ami  founder  Philo  the  Jew  (see  Kingsley,  A  lex- 
<i»bia  and  her  Schools,  p.  79).  Alexandria,  from  its 
ntr  foundation  by  Alexander  the  (treat  in  B.C.  332, 
liad  amgbt  to  establish  Greek  civilization  within  its 
Inntas,  and  to  produce  an  intellect  that  might  be  the 
riral  of  .Athens  in  her  proudest  day.  Mind  was  the 
KCRt  of  Gieek  power,  and  for  that  the  great  conqueror 
■naU  work  in  this  African  city,  which  he  designed  to 
Ik  the  point  of  union  of  two,  or,  rather,  of  three  worlds. 
For  in  this  place,  named  after  himself,  Europe,  Asia, 
bkI  Aftiea  were  to  meet  and  to  hold  communion.  Uo- 
<itr  the  Ptolemies  tbia  derire  was  strengthened  still 
owe,  and  yet  the  onteome  of  all  the  Ptolemsan  appli- 
axti  was  of  little  or  no  aocoant  if  we  except  the  great 
toOttiion  of  MSS.  and  art  treasures.  The  wisest  men. 
tbosf^  gathered  from  the  moet  learned  centres  of  the 
■nid,  laiW  to  produce  anything  that  was  really  worth 
piawving.  In  physics  they  did  little.  In  art  nothing, 
fai  metaphysics  leas  than  nothitig.  Says  Kingsley, "  You 
nat  aot  suppose  that  the  philosophers  whom  the  Ptol- 
taws  collected  (as  they  would  any  other  marketable 
•tide)  by  liberal  offers  of  pay  and  patronage,  were  such 
Uo  ss  the  old  Seven  Sages  of  Greece,  or  eA  Socrates, 
•Vto,  and  Aristotle.  In  these  three  last  indeed,  Greek 
<hagtat  reached  not  merely  its  greatest  height,  but  the 


edge  of  a  precipice^  down  which  it  rolled  headlong  after 
their  decease. . . .  When  the  Romans  destroyed  Greece, 
God  was  just  and  mercifuL  The  eaglea  were  gathered 
together  only  because  the  carrion  needed  to  be  removed 
from  the  fiice  of  God's  earth.  And  at  the  time  of  which 
I  now  speak  the  signs  of  approaching  death  were  fear^ 
fully  apparent.  Hapless  and  hopeless  enough  were  the 
clique  of  men  out  of  whom  the  first  two  Ptolemies  hoped 
to  form  a  school  of  philosophy ;  men  certainly  clever 
enough,  and  amusing  withal,  who  might  give  the  kings 
of  Egypt  many  a  shrewd  lesson  in  kingcraft  and  the 
crafts  of  this  world,  and  the  art  of  profiting  by  the  folly 
of  fools  and  the  selfishness  of  the  selfish  ;  or  who  might 
amuse  them,  in  default  of  flghting-cocks,  by  puns  and 
repartees,  and  battles  of  logic ;  '  how  one  thhig  cannot 
be  predicated  of  another,'  or '  bow  the  wise  man  is  not 
only  to  overcome  every  misfortune,  but  not  even  to  feel 
it,'  and  other  such  weighty  questions,  which  in  those 
days  hid  that  deep  unbelief  in  any  truth  whatsoever 
which  was  spreading  fast  over  the  minds  of  men  .  ,  . 
(hiring  those  frightful  centuries  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  Christian  aera,  when  was  fast  approaching 
that  dark  chaos  of  unbelief  and  unrighteousness  which 
Saul  of  Tarsus  so  analyzes  and  describes  in  the  first 
chapter  of  hb  Epistle  to  the  Romans;  when  the  old 
light  was  lost,  the  old  faiths  extinct,  the  old  reverence 
for  the  laws  of  family  and  national  life  destroyed,  yea, 
even  the  natural  instincts  themselves  perverted;  that 
chaos  whose  darkness  Juvenal  and  Petronius  and  Taci- 
tus have  proved  in  their  fearful  pages  not  to  have  been 
exaggerated  by  the  more  compassionate  though  more 
righteous  Jew"  (p.  5&-63). 

Fortunately  for  the  Macedonians,  another  Eaxtem 
nation  had  cloaely  intermingled  with  them,  and  from 
this  mixture  of  two  races  came  that  superior  product 
which  gave  to  Alexandrian  thought  not  only  a  new  im- 
pulse, but  a  superior  life.  When  Hellenism  was  trans- 
ferred to  Alexandria,  the  Grecian  spirit,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  in  an  exhauBte<l  and  faded  condition.  But  together 
with  Hellenism  had  come  Judaism  also.  True,  the  lat- 
ter was  not  sought  for  and  imported  at  the  bidding  of 
the  mighty  conqueror  of  three  worlds,  but  be  had  suf- 
fered the  Jews  to  find  a  home  in  Alexandria,  and  thus 
Judaism  found  its  establishment  then  aud  there.  The 
Ptolemies  also  pursued  the  same  conciliatory  policy; 
and  Judaism  gained  strength  and  developed  so  much  at 
Alexandria  that  it  became  a  centre  of  Jewish  thought 
and  learning  for  several  centuries,  and  its  rabbina  were 
called  "  the  light  of  Israel" 

Now  it  is  to  be  expected  that  whenever  two  spiritual 
powers  meet,  such  as  Hellenism  and  Judaism,  such  as 
Grecian  culture  and  Jewish  religion — when  two  such 
spiritual  world-reforming  powers  come  into  conflict  with 
each  other — that  conflict  mMi>t  nccpsRarily  result  in  new 
formations;  something  new  will  always  grow  out  of  it, 
be  it  by  their  antagonism  or  by  their  spiritual  iuterpen- 
etration ;  new  creations  will  be  evolved,  either  bearing 
the  character  of  both,  or  pre-eminently  that  of  one  of 
them,  yet  impregnated,  in  a  certain  measure,  by  that  of 
the  other,  'rhe  conflict  between  Hellenism  and  Juda- 
ism was  principally  a  spiritual  struggle,  and  its  result  a 
radical  change  in  the  thought  and  belief  of  both  Jew 
and  Macedonian,  which  led  to  the  formation  of  what 
came  to  be  known  as  Neo-PlaUmum,  a  philosophy  of 
syncretism,  whose  elements  are  partly  Oriental  (Alex- 
andrian-Jewish in  particular)  and  partly  Hellenic;  but 
whose  form  is  strictly  Hellenic,  and  whose  peculiarity 
nf  doctrine  is  that  it  is  distinguished  from  Plato's  own 
by  the  prineipU  0/ revelation  contained  in  the  new  phi- 
losophy. 

The  great  representative  of  this  syncretism,  which 
also  reappeared  afterwards  in  manifold  shapes  in  Gnos- 
ticism, is  our  spirited  and  prolific  theologian,  Philo  of 
Alexandria.  He  held  to  the  divine  character  of  the 
Old  Test,,  bad  very  strict  views  of  inspiration,  and 
thought  that  the  Mosaic  law  and  the  Temple  worship 
were  destined  to  be  perpettuiL    He  ascribed  to  the  Jews 
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t  roiuion  for  all  nations,  boasted  of  their  cosmopolitinn, 
and  called  them  priests  and  prophets,  who  offered  sac- 
rifice and  invoked  the  blessing  of  God  for  all  man- 
kind. With  him  the  expounding  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Test,  is  synonymous  with  the  philosophy  of  his  na- 
tion ;  but  in  bis  own  exposition  he  allegorically  intro- 
duces into  those  documents  philosophical  ideas,  partly 
derived  from  the  natural  internal  development  of  Jew- 
ish notions,  and  partly  obtained  from  Hellenic  philoso- 
phy, and  thus  the  theology  of  Philo  has  been  aptly 
called  a  blending  of  Platonism  and  Judaism. 

The  allegoricid  method  of  interpreting  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  which  had  long  prevailed  among  the  more 
cultivated  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  was  adopted  by 
I'hilo  without  restriction.  His  principle  that  the  proph- 
ets were  only  involuntary  instruments  of  the  .Spirit 
which  spoke  through  them  was  favorable  to  the  freest 
use  of  this  mode  of  exegesis.  He  pronounced  those 
who  would  merely  tolerate  a  literal  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  as  low,  unworthy,  and  superstitious;  and 
while  he  was  thus  led  astray  frequently  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  heathen  elements  into  the  store  of  divine 
revelation,  aud  to  the  refusal  of  all  elements  which,  like 
the  anthropomorphisms  for  instance,  seemed  offensive 
to  the  culture  of  the  time,  Philo,  like  Origen  (q.  v.) 
in  later  times,  far  from  rejecting  the  literal  sense  in 


world?  He  creates  ideals  from  himself,  says  Plato.  He 
intnispecta  himself,  and  thus  perfection  is  produced ;  but 
this  perfection  impresses  itself  upon  more  subordinate 
existences,  and  thus  it  descenils  from  immediate  causes 
to  intermediate  causes,  until  the  real  objects  spring  into 
existence,  and  creation  becomes  manifest  to  us;  God, 
the  eternal  existence,  the  eternally  perfect,  is  the 
highest  cause,  but  the  etenially  Pore  One  does  not  im- 
mediately come  into  contact  with  the  impure — only  by 
means  of  manifold  emanations  and  eoDcatenations,  the 
earthly  gmws  into  existence.  Such  views  allbnied  the 
philosophic  Jews  a  happy  means  of  preserving  the  the- 
ory' of  the  infallibility  and  ineonceivablenesn  of  God,  and 
yet  of  accepting  the  different  figurative  expresnons  con- 
cerning God  in  the  Bible,  because  they  coukl  refer  t<>  the 
subordinate  beings,  Hellenism  of  that  time,  MUt  and 
sober  as  it  was,  was  unfit  to  conceive  naive,  poetical  im- 
ageries, and  to  admit  poetical  expreasion  without  'fear- 
ing that  thereby  the  sublimity  of  thought  might  b«  vio- 
lated. The  latter  was  tenaciously  adhered  to,  and  when- 
ever it  expressed  entities  too  directlj-,  it  had  to  yi«^ld  to 
forced  interpretations.  To  such  also  the  Bible  waii  fre- 
quently subjected.  Narratives  and  commands  Were 
forcibly  driven  from  their  natural  simplicity  into  arti- 
ficial philoeophemes,  in  the  belief  that  their  value  would 
thus  be  enhanced.     The  figurative  expreasions  HuMi 


every  case,  often,  especially  in  the  case  of  historical   events  in  connection  with  God  were  referred  to  ftuch 

subordinate  spirits  as  had  evolved  themselves  fbofn 
God.  In  the  writings  of  Philo  that  intermediate  agf^ney 
is  comprised  in  the  iMgot. 

As  with  Plato  and  the  elder  Greeks,  so  with  Ptiilo, 
theology  was  the  ultimate  object  of  all  metaphyseal 
science.     But  there  arose  a  puzzle  in  the  mind  of^  the 


events  in  the  Old  Test.,  assumed  both  this  and  the  alle 
gorical  sense  as  equally  true.  But  Philo,  besides  this, 
regarded  as  higher  that  conception  of  Scripture  which 
|>enetrated  beneath  the  shell  of  the  letter  to  what  he 
thought  to  be  the  kernel  of  philosophical  truth ;  beneath 
the  anthropomorphic  and  anthtopopathic  representations 


of  God,  to  that  idealistic  view  of  God  which,  in  fact,  di- 1  Jewish  philosopher,  as  in  reality  it  had  already  arisen 
vests  him  in  the  end  of  all  concrete  attributes.  In  this  in  the  minds  of  Socrates  and  Plato.  How  could  he  Irec- 
way,  in  spite  of  his  opposition  to  llrllrnic  mysteries,  { oncile  the  idea  of  that  absolute  and  eternal  one  Bn>ng, 


Philo  set  up  a  radical  distinction  of  initiated  and  un- 
initiated, a  mode  of  inter|)retation  which  leads  very 
easily  to  the  contempt  of  the  letter,  and  thus  to  an  un- 
historical,  abstractly  spiritualistic  tendency.  See  In- 
TEKPKiirrATiON.  As  a  devoted,  believing  Jew,  Philo 
accepted  Judaism  as  a  truth  requiring  no  proof.  But 
in  him,  as  probably  in  others  of  the  Alexandro-Jewish 
school  of  philosophers  before  him,  the  desire  was  awak- 
ened to  blend  the  Jewish  inheritance  with  the  newly 
acquired  Grecian  knowledge;  to  heighten  the  truths  of 
Judaism  by  the  addition  of  Hellenic  culture;  to  recon- 


that  Zeus,  Father  of  gotls  and  men,  self-perfect,  s^lf- 
contained,  without  change  or  motion,  in  whom,  mi  a 
Jew,  he  believed  even  more  firmly  than  the  Plat«>ni)>^ 
with  the  Dtemon  of  Socrates,  the  divine  teacher  whom 
both  PIstti  and  Solomon  confessed?  Or  how,  again, 
could  he  reconcile  the  idea  of  him  with  the  creative  an«l 
providential  energy,  working  in  space  and  time,  work- 
ing in  matter,  and  apparently  affected  and  limited,  if 
not  baffled,  by  the  imperfection  of  the  matter  which  he 
moulded?  Phikj  offere<l  a  solution  in  that  idea  of  a 
Logos,  or  Word  of  God,  divinity  articulate,  speaking 


cite  both  treasures  with  each  other,  so  that  each  should  >  and  acting  in  time  and  space,  and  therefore  by 


make  the  lustre  of  the  other  shine  the  more  clearly  and 
brightly.    Directly  antagonistic  as  they  were  to  each 


other,  a  compromise  must  needs  be  effected  betweeiv  eternal  Being,  of  whom  he  was  the  perfect  likencaa. 


them.  Judaism  is  the  fruit  of  self-evidence,  inner  ex- 
perience of  a  vivid  conviction,  for  which  no  proof  is 
required.  Hellenism,  on  the  contrary,  proceeded  from 
investigation,  from  human  research,  starting  fh>m  the 
physical,  to  reach,  by  combination  and  analysis,  the 
higher  idea.  These  are  two  processes  not  only  diverging 
in  their  progress,  but  even  in  their  whole  conception,  and 
these  two  directly  antagonistic  views  clashed  against 
each  other.  But  there  was  also  in  Hellenism  a  tendency 
which,  although  grown  from  the  Grecian  spirit,  never- 
theless endeavored  to  conceive,  by  a  certain  prophetic 


sive  acts;  and  so  doing  in  time  and  space  the  will  of 
the  timeless  and  spaceless  Father,  the  abyanal  and 


In  calling  this  person  the  Logos,  and  making  htm  the 
source  of  all  human  reason,  and  knowledge  iif  eternal 
laws,  he  only  translated  from  Hebrew  into  Greek  the 
name  which  he  found  in  his  sacred  books,  "  The  Word 
of  God."  Of  God  himself,  Philo  teaches  that  he  is  in- 
corporeal, invisible,  and  cognizable  only  through  the  rea- 
son ;  that  he  is  the  most  universal  of  beings,  the  Being 
to  whom  alone  being,  as  such,  truly  pertains;  that  he 
is  more  excellent  than  virtue,  than  science,  or  even 
than  the  good  per  te  and  the  beautiful  per  te.  He  is 
one  and  simple,  imperishable  and  eternal;  his  existence 


Might  of  poesy,  the  higher,  thence  to  descend  to  the  is  absolute  and  separate  from  the  world ;  the  world  is 
lower,  and  thus  to  make  the  former  descend  into  lower '  his  work.  Thus  while  Philo  contends  that  God  is  to  be 
degrees.    It  desired  likewise  directly  to  conceive  the  |  worshipped  as  a  personal  being,  he  yet  conceives  him 


divine,  the  ideal,  by  intuition,  by  higher  perception. 
With  such  a  bold  flight  Plato  conceived  the  everlast- 
ing Good,  the  everlasting  Beautiful,  whence  individual 
ideals  evolve  themselves,  which  as  archetypes — we  are 
not  told  whether  they  have  a  distinct  existence,  or  must 
be  regarded  as  mere  fictions  of  the  spirit — are  expresseil 
in  real  objects,  perfect  in  themselves,  while  the  several 
visible  objects  represent  them  in  a  limited  degree.  This 
was  a  system  which  especially  suited  the  philosophizing 
Jews ;  it  afforded  them  a  bridge  between  the  purely  spir- 


at  the  same  time  as  the  roost  general  of  existences :  ru 
yeviKwrordv  i(mv  6  Btng  (Legi*  AUrg.  ii).  (Jod  is 
the  only  truly  existent  hrivg,  rb  5v  (/>  Somn.  i,  655, 
ed.  Mang.).  But  Philo,  similarly  to  the  Neo-Platonists 
of  a  later  epoch,  advances  upon  the  Platonic  doctrine  by 
representing  God  as  exalted  not  only  above  all  human 
knowledge  and  virtue — as  Plato  had  done — but  as  above 
the  idea  of  the  Good — Kptirrmv  re  ^  dpinj,  Kai  Kptir- 
Twv  ij  IvurriiitTi,  Kai  Kptirriov  ij  airi  T<iya^ov  Kai 
airri  ri  kaXov  {De  Mundi  Officio,  i,  2,  ed.  Mang.)— 


itual  and  the  physical  objects.     How  does  the  Highest  |  with  which  Plato  identifies  him— and  by  teaching  that 
Spirit,  the  eternally  Perfect  One,  enter  into  the  finite  I  we  do  not  arrive  at  the  absolute  by  scientific  demon- 
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Nation  (Xdyftw  avoiaiti),  bat  by  sn  intennediate  anb- 
jecUre  certainty  {jivapyti(f,  De  post  Caini,  48,  p.  258, 
ti.  Maog.),  Still  a  certAin  kind  of  knowledge  of  God, 
trtuch,  howeTer,  ia  only  second  in  rank,  results  from 
ibe  nathetic  and  teleological  view  of  the  world,  as 
(goaded  on  the  Socratic  principle  that "  no  work  of  skill 
milws  itaelT  (ovliv  raiv  rcxvunSv  ipyuv  d«-avro/«iTi- 
iinu).  God  is  one  and  simple :  i  Btoe  /wvoc  iari  tat 
if,  w  tvyiciHita,  ^vaiQ  airXr)  .  .  .  TiroKTCu  ovv  i 
^  corii  ri  ty  coi  r^  ftovaia,  fiaXKov  li  Kal  r)  fto- 
wc  mr^  rAy  Sva  Siov  (Legit  AUeg,  ii,  i,  66  sq.  ed. 
Ibii^).  God  is  the  only  free  nature  (^  ftivn  iXivdipa 
«r)if ,  De  Soma,  ii),  full  of  himself  and  sufficient  to 
kinmlf  (airi  iavrov  xXrjpte  cot  iavTif  hcavov,  De 
''■m.  Mutat.  i,  682);  erery thing  finite  is  involved  in 
•Ktadty.  God  is  not  in  contact  with  matter;  if  he 
nK  he  would  be  defiled.  He  who  holds  the  world  it- 
kJ  u>  be  God  the  Lord  has  fallen  into  error  and  sacri- 
iKe.  In  his  easence  God  is  incomprehensible ;  we  can 
iiuii  know  that  he  is,  not  what  he  is.  All  names  which 
n  iotended  to  expreas  the  separate  attributes  of  God 
B'  ifipropriate  only  in  ■  figurative  sense,  since  God  is 
J  -lUth  an  unqualified  and  pure  being.  Notwithstand- 
oi  t|ke  pantheiatically  sounding  neuters  which  Plato 
■flies  to  God,  Philo  ascribes  to  him  the  purest  blessed- 
jm ;  "  He  is  without  grief  or  fear,  not  subject  to  evils, 
<'<n)ddiiig,  painless,  never  wearied,  filled  with  unmixed 
•■tfip^nw"  (De  CheruUm,  i,  154).  God  is  everywhere 
<i  Us  power  (rdc  iwctftttQ  avTov  tti  yijs  mi  ilarot, 
^of  n  mi  obpavov  nivoQ),  but  in  no  place  with  his 
■•n|ca,  anoe  apace  and  place  were  first  given  to  the 
.uutrial  world  by  him  (De  Lwguarum  Conf.  i,  425). 
'ytaUlg  figuratively,  Philo  describes  God  as  enthroned 
tk  t^  Mtermost  border  of  the  heavens,  in  an  extra- 
sioflMe  place  (rovoc  luroKocfUot),  as  in  a  sacred  cit- 
«)d )  (etna.  28, 15 ;  Dt  Vil.  Mot.  ii,  164,  etc.).  God  is 
lit  iftue  of  the  world,  for  it  is  he  that  contains  and  en- 
'''Ouaaaes  all  things  (_De  Somniii,  i).  In  creating  the 
vujd,  God  employed  as  instruments  incorporeal  poten- 
'•Ri  «  ideas,  since  be  could  not  come  in  contact  with 
»tt«ing  matter  (if  f«iVijc  [r^C  owi'ac]  Jrdvr'  lyiv- 
■VC  •dceCv  o^  i^TrTofUvoc  airros '  ov  yip  fjv  Sifus 
■wji^fC  ««  in^vpiiivtK  ''^IC  if«««v  riv  ii/iova  Kai 
fmtiftn'  aliXA  ra<c  ivunarotc  ivviiumv,  im  iTv/iov 
'onfta  oi  liiiu  KarevplicaTo  xpAf  rb  yivot  (kwjtov  ttIv 
'u(urraM»ay  Xapfiv  fiop^iiv,  De  Sacrificanttbut,  ii, 
^Si.  Tbeae  potencies  surround  God  as  ministering 
^rita,jiist  as  a  monarch  is  surrounded  by  the  members 
<i  liU  oHiTt.  The  highest  of  the  divine  potencies,  the 
Stalin  (ToitfTiKfi),  bears  also,  according  to  Philo,  in 
ariptofc  the  name  of  God  (dfoc) ;  the  second  or  ruling 
(inOimii)  potency  is  called  the  Lord  (Kvpioc)  (De 
yia  Motit,  ii,  150,  et  al.).  These  are  followed  by  the 
imsedng  potency,  the  law-giving,  and  many  others. 
Hkt  are  all  conceived  by  Philo,  not  only  in  the  nature 
*f  imat  qualities,  but  also  as  relatively  independent, 
I*noiial  beings,  who  can  appear  to  men,  and  who  have 
fnimd  amne  of  them  with  their  most  intimate  inter- 
aww  (Dt  Vita  A  brah.  ii,  17  sq.). 

Fmn  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  Philonic  doctrine 
ff  the  £9901,  it  is  clearly  apparent  that  Philo  recognised 
>'  •>  the  highest  of  all  the  divine  forces ;  and  yet  many 
<">i>  descriptions  of  it  were  in  no  essential  like  those 
cf  ihe  apostle  John,  but  rather  belonged  to  Jewish  ideas 
vbkh  he  found  already  existing.  The  distinction  of  a 
'"■coled  God  and  a  revelation  of  him  was  connected 
*>di  the  OM-Test.  idea  of  theophany.  But  by  tracing 
liack  all  theophanies  to  the  one  principle  of  revelation 
Itiog  at  their  basis,  and  by  making  it  their  objective, 
llw  idea  of  the  Li^os  was  attained.  The  apocrj-phal 
Mi  of  The  Wiidom  of  Solomon  had  already  interposed 
nidm  between  God  and  the  world  as  the  reflection  of 
<it  etenisl  light ;  the  fountain  of  all  knowledge,  virtue, 
^  ikiQ;  the  mooldcr  of  all  things;  the  medium  of  all 
lit  (Md-Tejt.  revelations  (ch.  vii-x).  This  idea  Philo 
<!*>  onceived,  but  he  modified  it  according  as  the  Pla- 
Uaic  influence  was  more  or  less  strongly  felt.    Says 


Neander,  "In  proportion  as  he  occupied  the  stand- 
point which  divested  the  Divine  Being  of  human  qual- 
ities, or  that  which  favored  anthropomorphism,  the 
ideal  or  the  symbolical,  might  not  the  Xdvoc  appear  as 
a  power  of  God  or  as  a  hypostatic  being?"  Ptulo  de- 
scribes the  Xoyoc,  therefore,  as  the  first-born  before  all 
existence,  the  wpwroyovof  v\bt  tov  Biov,  as  the  per- 
fect reflection  of  God,  as  the  ip\ayyi\o(  among  the 
angels,  as  the  original  power  of  the  divine  powers.  Al- 
luding to  the  votirby  wapaSuyiia  of  Plato,  he  describes 
him  as  the  world-constructing  reason ;  he  compares  the 
world  to  the  Ziiov  of  Plato,  atid  the  Xoyot  to  the  soul  of 
the  world;  he  calls  him  God's  vicegerent  in  the  world 
(iwapxoc) ;  he  gives  him  the  office  of  mediator  between 
God  and  the  universe,  since  the  connection  of  phenom- 
ena with  God  is  effected  through  the  reason  revealed  in 
the  world.  Hence  he  is  the  high-priest  of  the  world, 
the  advocate  (n-ofxicXqroc)  for  the  defects  of  men  with 
God,  and  generally  the  revealer  of  the  divine  nature  to 
the  universe.  The  Logos  is  the  archetype  of  the  rea- 
son, which  is  formed  not  after  the  Absolute  himself,  the 
'Of,  but  after  the  Logos.  He,  as  the  revelation  of  the 
Absolute  in  the  reason,  is  the  image  of  God,  ailei  which 
man,  according  to  Genesis,  was  created.  In  this  con- 
nection he  calls  the  Logos  the  ideal  man ;  and  alluding 
to  a  Jewish  mystical  idea,  the  original  man.  In  the 
Logos  is  the  unity  of  the  collected  revelations  of  the 
Divine  Being  which  is  individualized  in  man.  In  gen- 
eral, everything  is  traced  back  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  Divine  Being  as  he  is  in  himself  and  his  rev- 
elaUoo  in  the  Logos,  or  the  {tvm  and  the  Xtycodm. 
The  revelation  of  God  in  creation — in  all  positive  reve- 
lation— in  the  communication  of  separate  ideas  by  pe- 
culiar dogmas — all  this  forms  part  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  revealed  God  in  the  phenomenal  world,  and  of  the 
symbolical  knowledge  from  the  standpoint  of  the  vioi 
rov  \iyov,  over  which  the  standpoint  of  the  i^ioi  roo 
'OvTOS  is  raised.  But  this  Logos  by  Philo  is  only  a 
sort  of  intermediate  being  between  God,  who  is  in  his 
nature  hidden,  simple, without  attribates,and  the  eternal, 
shapeless,  chaotic  matter  (the  Platonic  iJXi;).  It  is  the 
rtfitction,  the  first-bom  Son  of  God ;  the  second  God ; 
the  sum  of  the  ideas,  which  are  the  original  types  of  alL 
existence;  the  ideal  world  itself  (coff/ioc  voqroc);  the 
medium  through  which  the  actual,  sensible  world  (K6a~ 
(lot  oiVdqrot)  is  created  and  upheld ;  the  interpreter 
and  revealer  of  God;  the  archangel,  who  destroyed. 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  spoke  to  Jacob  and  to  Moses  in. 
the  burning  bush,  and  led  the  {leoplc  of  Israel  through, 
the  wilderness;  the  high-priest  (<ip%(cpcvr),  and  advo- 
cate (iropocXifrof),  who  pleads  the  cause  of  sinful  hu> 
manity  before  God,  and  procures  for  it  the  pardon  of  its 
guilt.  We  see  an  apparent  affinity  of  this  view  with 
the  christology  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John,  and  thus  it 
probably  came  to  exert  no  small  influence  with  the 
early  Church  fathers  in  the  evolution  of.  their  doctrine 
of  the  Logos.  But  at  the  same  time  we  must  not  over- 
look the  very  essential  difference.  Philo's  doctrine 
would  not  itself  suggest  the  application  of  the  idea  of 
the  Logos  to  any  historical  appearance  whatever;  for. 
the  revelation  of  the  Logos  refers  not  exclusively  to  any 
single  fact,  but  to  everything  relating  to  the  revelation 
of  God  in  nature  and  history.  If,  according  to  John's 
Gospel,  the  appearance  of  the  Logos  is  tlic  highest  and 
only  medium  of  communication  with  God,  then  commun- 
ion with  the  Logos  in  Philu's  sense  can  only  be  a  subor- 
dinate standpoint ;  for  not  even  the  highest  man  immedi- 
ately apprehends  the  Absolute^  Yet  out  of  this  religious- 
idealism  a  preparation  and  a  medium  might  be  formed 
for  Christian  realism,  when  what  was  here  taken  in  a< 
merely  ideal  sense  showed  itself  as  realized  in  human- 
ity. Christianity  refers  the  Logos  to  the  perfect  rev- 
elation of  God  in  human  nature,  to  the  one  revelation 
in  Christ ;  and  substitutes  for  the  immediate  apprehen- 
sion of  the  Absolute  the  historically  founded  communion, 
with  God  revealed  in  Christ.  The  symbolical  meaning 
of  Philu's  Paraclete  was  elevated  by  the  reference  to  the. 
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historical  Christ  as  the  only  high-priest.  Thus  the 
Alexandrian  ideas  formed  a  bridge  to  Christianity.  But 
we  cannot  regard  the  doctrine  of  a  union  of  the  Logos 
with  humanity,  in  all  the  forms  under  which  it  ap- 
peared, as  a  reflection  in  the  first  place  of  Christianity, 
but  must  doubtless  presuppose  a  tendency  of  this  kind 
before  the  Christian  lera.  A  yearning  of  the  spirit  goes 
before  great  events — an  unconscious  longing  for  that 
which  is  to  come.  This  must  especially  have  been  the 
case  in  that  greatest  revolution  which  the  religious  de- 
velopment of  humanity  experienced.  It  was  preceded 
by  an  unconscious  feeling  of  a  revelation  of  the  spiritual 
world  to  humanity — a  longing  which  hastened  to  meet 
the  new  communications  from  God.  It  was  not  difficult 
for  those  who  regarded  the  Logos  as  the  medium  of 
revelation,  by  which  God  made  himself  cognizable  to 
pious  souls,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  who  held  the  Mes- 
siah to  be  the  highest  of  God's  messengers,  to  suppose  a 
particular  connection  between  him  and  the  Logos.  But, 
after  all,  this  Jewish  idea  of  the  Logos  is  quite  eclipsed 
by  the  Christian  idea  of  the  Messiah :  with  the  Jews  it  is 
simply  the  hope  of  their  miraculous  restoration  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  Palestine,  through  the  agency  of  • 
superhuman  appearance  (d^c) ;  and  even  this  snpec^ 
natural  phenomenon  has  no  legitimate  place  in  Philo's 
system;  it  means  nothing.  But  again,  his  dualistic 
and  idealistic  view  of  the  world  absolutely  excludes  an 
incarnation,  which  is  the  central  truth  of  Christianity 
(comp.  Domer,  Perion  of  Christ).  His  Christ,  if  he 
needed  any,  could  have  been  at  best  but  a  gnostic,  do- 
cetistic,  fantastic  Christ;  his  redemption,  but  ideal  and 
intellectual.  He  attained  only  an  artificial  harmony 
between  God  and  the  world,  between  Judaism  and  hea- 
thenism ;  which  hovered,  like  a  "  spectral  illusion,"  an 
"  evanescent  fata  morgana,"  on  the  horizon  of  dawning 
Christianity.  Says  Schaff,  "It  is  a  question  not  yet 
entirely  settled  whether  Philo's  Logos  was  a  personal 
hypostasis  or  merely  a  peraonificatlon,  a  divine  attri- 
bute. While  Gfrorer,  Grossmann,  D&hne,  LUcke,  Ritter, 
and  Semisch  maintain  the  former  view,  Domer  (£n<- 
widdungigetchichte  der  Lehre  von  der  Perton  Chritti,  2d 
ed.  i,  23  sq.)  has  latterly  attempted  to  re-establish  the 
other.  To  me,  Fhilo  himself  seems  to  vibrate  between 
the  two  views;  and  this  obscurity  accounts  for  the  dif- 
ference among  so  distinguished  scholars  on  this  point" 
(Hut,  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  p.  180).  The  eternal 
atonement,  which  Philo  imagined  already  madt  and 
ettmally  being  made  by  his  id^  Logos,  could  be  effected 
only  by  a  creative  act  of  the  condescending  lore  of 
God ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  divine  wisdoifl 
in  history  that  this  redeeming  act  was  really  performed 
about  the  same  time  that  the  greatest  Jewish  philoso- 
pher and  theologian  of  his  age  was  dreaming  of  and  an- 
nouncing to  the  world  a  ghostlike  shadow  of  it. 

Of  his  other  philosophic  speculations  we  have  space 
only  to  refer  to  some  of  his  ethical  views.  With  him 
knowledge  and  virtue  are  gifts  of  God,  to  be  obtained 
only  by  self-abnegation  on  the  part  of  man.  A  life  of 
contemplation  is  superior  to  one  of  practical,  political 
occupation.  In  other  words,  the  business  of  man  is  to 
follow  and  imitate  God  (De  Cariiaie,  ii,  404,  et  pass.). 
The  soul  must  strive  to  become  the  dwelling-place  of 
God,  his  holy  temple,  and  so  to  become  strong,  whereas 
it  was  before  weak,  and  wise,  whereas  before  it  was 
fiwlish  (£>e  Somn.  i,  23).  The  highest  blessedness  is  to 
abide  in  God  (yripag  eblaiiiovlat  rd  aicXivug  Kai  ojipi- 
»r(ic  iv  fiivifi  arrival).  The  various  minor  sciences 
serve  as  a  preparatory  training  for  the  knowledge  of 
God.  Of  the  philosophical  disciplines,  logic  and  phys- 
ics are  of  little  worth.  The  highest  step  in  philosophy 
is  the  intuition  of  God,  to  which  the  sage  attains 
through  divine  illnmination  when,  completely  renounc- 
ing himself  and  leaving  behind  his  finite  self-conscious- 
ness, he  resigns  himself  unresistingly  to  the  divine  in- 
fluence. 

It  remains  for  us  to  notice  the  use  that  has  been  made 
of  Philo's  writings  within  the  domain  of  New-Test,  in-  I 


terpretation.    There  are  some  Christian  esegetists  who 
in  their  rationalistic  tendency  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
account  for  the  character  and  style  of  some  of  the  New- 
Test.  Scriptures  by  referring  their  origin  to  Philo's  wtit^ 
ings.    (We  here  quote  largely  from  Kitto's  BibUeal  Cjr- 
dopadia.)     Hr.  GrinSeld,  in  his  HeUmistic  Greek  Tetta- 
maU,  and  the  accompanying  SchoUa,  has  derived  many 
of  his  notes  from  the  works  of  Philo;  in  the  applica- 
tion, however,  of  such  illustrations,  it  must  be  lx>me  in 
mind  that  Philo's  style  was  hardly  a  natural  one ;  it  is 
very  elaborate,  and  avoids  Alexandrian  provincialisms, 
and  on  that  account  often  fails  to  elucidate  the  simple 
diction  of  the  New  Test.,  even  where  there  is  similarity 
in  the  subject-matter  (comp.  Carpzovii  Exer.  Saer.  in 
Ep.  ad  Bebr.  p.  140).    But  recent  critics  of  the  ration- 
alistic school  are  not  content  with  finding  in  Philo  sudi 
illustration  of  the  New  Test  as  might  be  expected  to 
occur  in  a  contemporary,  and  in  some  respects  kii^dred, 
Greek  writer;  they  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  serine  of 
the  prominent  doctrines  of  the  sacred  writers  areilittle 
else  than  accommodations  from  the  opinions  of  J     " 
mediate  or  immediate.  Thus  Grossmann  (QnsaC  I 
sub  init.)  does  not  scruple  to  say  that  Christiai^y  is 
the  product  of  the  allegories  of  the  Jewish  i 
and  of  Philo.    Other  writers,  more  measured  in  ytiieir 
terms,  trace  isolated  truths  to  a  like  source.     Vot  in- 
stance, the  well-disposed  Emesti  {Institutes),  ami  (after 
him  LUcke,  who  says,  "  It  is  impossible  to  miatal|M  as 
to  the  immediate  historical  connection  of  John's /doe- 
trine  of  the  Logos  with  the  Alexandrian  in  Ua  pM>re 
perfect  form,  as  it  occurs  in  Philo."    Similarly,  Sti^uas, 
De  Wette,  and  others;  while  others  again  •pikfy\  the 
like  criticism  to  St.  PaaL    Among  these  we  waaUt,  es- 
pecially notice  Gfrorer,  whose  work,  Philo  tmd  Mfe  fi- 
disch-alexandrinische  Theologie,  has  been  mad«  •^PMS- 
sible  to  English  readers,  in  an  abridged  form,  by  |Pl«f. 
Jowett,  in  his  dissertation  St.  Paul  and  Philo,  oont^ned 
in  his  commentary  on  St,  Paul's  Epp.  i,  363-^117.  ■  Ko 
criticism,  however,  is  to  be  tolerated  by  the  b«Uevc(r  in 
Revelation  which  does  not  start  from  the  prindpie  i^hat 
the  characteristic  truths  of  Christianity  are  8eir-«vo}«(cd, 
L  e.  (to  use  Darner's  words)  "  have  not  emerged  frifm 
without  Christianity,  but  wholly  from  within  it "  (Per- 
son of  Christ  [Clark],  voL  i.  Introduction,  p.  46).     Im- 
stead  of  making  Fhilo,  in  any  sense,  a  fountain>h«ad  ot' 
Christian  doctrine,  it  would  be  more  correct  t»  regaiJ 
him  as  the  unconscious  source  of  antichristian  »piaiom 
— unconscious,  we  say,  for  with  all  his  knowledge  and 
skill  in  style,  Philo  possessed  not  those  energetic  qaal- 
ities  which  characterize  founders  of  schools  of  epiaion. 
To  say  nothing  of  Philo's  influence  upon  the  tbeoso- 
phizing  fathers  of  the  Church,  Clement  of  Alosandria 
and  Origen,  who  borrowed  largely  from  their  Jewish 
predecessor  and  fellow-citizen,  some  of  the  salient  her- 
esies of  the  early  centuries  had  almost  their  spring  in 
the  Philonian  writings  (for  the  afllnity  of  the  omieeite 
opinions  of  Arius  and  Sabellius  to  certain  opinions  of 
Philo,  see  Hosheim's  Notes  on  Cudworth  cited  below) ; 
while  that  pagan  philosophy,  the  Neo-Platonisra   of 
Alexandria,  which  derived  much  of  its  strength  and  ob- 
tained its  ultimate  defeat  from  the  Christianity  which 
it  both  aped  and  hated,  is  mainly  traceable  to  our  Philo. 
For  a  popular  but  sufficiently  exact  statement  of  (1) 
Philo's  relation  to  Neo-Platonism,  and  (2)  of  the  antag- 
onism of  this  Neo-Platonism  to  Christianity,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Lewes's  Hist,  of  Philosophy,  p.  260-278. 
Although  we  cannot  therefore  allow  that  the  inspired 
volume  of  the  Christian  religion  owes  in  its  origin  any- 
thing to  Philo,  we  do  not  deny  to  his  writings  a  certain 
utility  in  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Test.     See  Phi- 
losophy, Greek.  Besides  the  explanation  of  words  and 
phrases  above  referred  to  (a  service  which  is  the  more 
valuable  because  of  Philo's  profound  acquaintance  with 
the  Septuagint  version,  in  which  the  writers  of  the  New 
Test,  show  themselves  to  have  been  well  versed  also), 
the  works  of  Philo  sometimes  contribute  interesting 
elucidation  of  scriptural  facts  and  statements.    We  may 
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intmce  bis  delineation  of  the  clitracter  of  Pontius 
FSate  (De  Lrgat.  ad  Caium,  xxsviii,  Richter,  vi,  184; 
Bohn,  iv,  164).  This  wdl-drawn  sketch  of  such  a  man, 
ftm  the  masterly  hand  of  a  conteniporarj,  throws  con- 
sdembte  light  on  more  than  one  point,  snch  as  the 
iditions  of  Herod  and  Pilate,  which  are  but  lightly 
laanhed  in  tb«  Gospels  (comp.  Hale's  Analj/iit,  iii,  216- 
Hi).  As  a  second  instance,  may  we  not  regard  the  re- 
snrkable  pass^e  of  St.  Paul  as  receiving  light  from 
FldJo's  view  of  the  twofold  creation,  first  of  the  heavenly 
■lipipuc)  or  ideal  man,  and  then  of  the  earthly  (yrfivoc) 
maf  (Comp.  1  Cor.  xv,  46, 47,  with  Philo,  De  A  llegor. 
ljfit,i,12, 13  [Richter,  i,  68:  Bohn,  i, 60], and Z>e  J/uiM/t 
•ipijk.  p.<4€  [Richter,  i,  43 ;  Bohn,  i,  39] ;  and  see  Stanley 
a  CoHftkians,  i,  381.)  i  But  then  such  illustration  is 
m^r  aa  example  of  how  Philo  is  corrected  by  St. 
IW,  than  of  how  St.  Paul  borrowed  from  Philo.  Re- 
■fiefling  the  allegorical  method  of  interpreting  the  Old 
To^  of  which  the  apostle  is  alleged  to  have  derived 
Hu  idea  from  our  author,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
St;  Bad,  guided  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  who  had  indited 
:M  aiaient  Scripturea,  was  directed  to  apply  Old-Test. 
'Mto  la  New-Test,  doctrines,  as  correlative  portions  of 
lat  gieat  scheme  of  providential  dispensation ;  whereas 
Ftite'a  adaptations  of  the  same  facts  were  only  the  prod- 
act  |<f  an  arbitrary  and  extremely  fanciful  imagination ; 
m  nat  in  the  case  of  the  former  we  have  an  authorita- 
tiwe  Bill  sure  method  of  interpreting  ancient  events 
wijtfaoot  ever  impairing  their  historical  and  original 
oath,  whereas  the  latter  affords  us  nothing  besides  the 
i^iJuilMUs  of  a  mind  of  great  vivacity  indeed,  but  often 
"■^gitiuai  and  inconsistent,  which  always  postpones  the 
>Mk  ft  history  to  its  allegorical  sense,  and  oftentimes 
■hoBr  reduces  it  to  a  simple  myth.  Readers  of  Philo 
a4)  «d  aware  of  the  extravagance  and  weakness  of 
a^ny  oC  his  allegories ;  of  these  some  are  inoffensive,  no 
faabt,  aad  some  others  ate  even  neat  and  interesting, 
Mt  Boat  cany  witli  them  the  simple  dignity  and  ex- 
l^caaicaess  of  the  allegorical  types  of  the  New  Test. 
Jt^Faal  and  Philo,  it  is  well  known,  have  both  treated 
■^  kiriDiy  of  Hagar  and  Sarah  allegorically  (comp. 
<3«l  It,  54-81  with  PhUo,  De  Congretm,  p.  1-6  [Rich- 
*<T,  iii,  71-76;  Bohn,  ii,  157-162];  and  see  lightfoot, 
£jM£  to  GaL  p.  189-191 ;  and  Howson's  Hagar  and 
ittim,  p.  20, 36,  37) ;  but  although  we  have  here  one 
<f  tie  best  qiecimens  of  Philo's  favorite  method,  bow 
v^iaif  does  it  fall  short  of  St.  Paul's !  To  say  noth- 
iag  if  Btbority,  it  fails  in  terseness  and  point,  and  all 
tl»  fatares  of  proper  allegory.  The  reader  will  at  once 
psadta  this  who  examines  both. 

Uamters. — For  an  account  of  Philo's  philosophical 
•■i  tkeriogical  83r8tem  in  general,  the  reader  is  referred 
(B  Moshcim's  notes  on  Codworth,  p.  640-649  [transL  by 
HaniHB,  ii,  320-333],  where  Fhib's  influence  on  Fa- 
tnsrte  divinitv  and  early  heresy,  especially  the  Sabel- 
ba,  is  deariy  traced ;  to  Ritter,  Hirt.  of  PhiL  [transl. 
by  Ifanison],  iv,  407-478;  and  to  Dollinger,  The  Gen- 
Hkmlllte  Jeto  [transL  by  Darnell],  ii,  398-408 ;  Nean- 
<hc  JBaL  of  Christ.  Dogmas,  xi,  185  sq. ;  id.  Ck.  Hist. 
»>  S8 19 ;  Ueberweg.  Hilt,  of  PhSot.  i,  222  sq. ;  Schaff, 
HiiLrfthe  Apost.  Ch.  p.  176  sq.;  Tennemaon,  Hitt.  of 
fVi  f,  170  sq. ;  Fabricins,  Dit.  de  Platonitmo  Philonit 
(Inpa.  1693,  4to) ;  id.  Sglloge  Diuertat.  (Hamb.  1738, 
to);  Stahl,  Attempt  at  a  Sgttematic  Statement  of  the 
Ixxirina  of  Pkilo  of  Alexmdria,  in  the  AUgem.  Bibl. 
^Bta  LUeratur  ofEichhom,  tom.  iv,  fasc  v;  Schrei- 
iw,  /i4a»  of  Philo  retpecting  the  Immortalitg  of  the 
*«1,  the  Remrrection,  and  future  Retribution,  in  the 
inaketen  of  Keil  and  Tzchimer,  voL  i,  sec.  2;  see  also 
roL  iii,  sec  2;  Scheffcr,  Qucettionet,  pt  i,  ii,  1829-81 ; 
Orasmaim,  Quastiones  PhUoniana:,  pt.  i,  De  theologice 
ft^aui  foatibuM  et  aactoritaie  (1829) ;  Gfrorer,  Philo 
*^ikAlaeamirimsche  Theomphie  (1831, 1835, 2  vols.) ; 
^Xtat,  GadaehtUche  DarsteUung  der  juditch-alexan- 
^Wniei  SeSgiomipkHosqphie  (1831),  pt  i;  id.  in  the 
TM.  StadieH  tad  Kritikm,  1833,  p.  984;  Bucher,  Phi- 
Iwait  Staiien  (1848) ;  Crciucr,  Krilik  der  Schriften 


da  Juden  PhSon,  in  Theol  Sludien  und  Kritiien,  Janu- 
ary, 1882,  Philo's  opinions  about  the  divine  Logos  hftve 
tx^n  warmly  discussed.  The  ancients,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  fond  of  identifying  them  with  Christian  doctrine ; 
Mangey,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  accompanied 
his  splendid  edition  of  Philo's  works  (2  vols,  fol.)  with 
a  dissertation,  in  which  he  made  our  author  attribute, 
in  the  Christian  sense,  a  distinct  personality  to  the 
Logos;  bishop  Bull  had  stated  a  similar  opinion  (Def. 
Fid,  Nic.  [transl.  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Holmes  for  the 
Anglo.  Cath.  lib.],  i,  81-88) ;  and,  more  recently,  Bry- 
ant {Sentimetits  of  Philo  Jud.  concerning  the  Xoyof ) ; 
and,  very  lately,  Pye  Smith  (Messiah,  i,  678-600). 
But  the  conclusions  of  these  writers,  however  learnedly 
asserted,  have  been  abundantly  refuted  in  many  works; 
the  chief  of  which  are  Carpzovii  Disput.  de  \6yif  Phi- 
/oni>,nonyo£annw,advetsus%rangey(1749) ;  Cffisar Mor- 
gan's Investigation  of  the  Trimly  of  Plato  and  ofPhUo 
Jud. ;  Burton's  Bampton  Lectures,  note  93,  p.  560-660 ; 
and  Domer's  Person  of  Christ  [Clarke],  i,  22-41.  (See 
also  the  able  articles  of  professors  H.  B.  Smith  and  Hoses 
Stuart,  in  the  BUdiotheca  Sacra,  vi,  166-185,  and  vii, 
696-732.)  An  interesting  review  of  Philo's  writings 
and  their  relation  to  Judaism,  from  the  Jewish  point  of 
view,  occurs  in  Jost's  GescAichle  des  Judenlhums,  i,  879- 
398  (the  chapter  is  designated  Die  Gnosis  im  Juden- 
Ikunte) ;  Griitz,  Gesch.  der.  Juden,  iii,  298  sq. ;  Schultz, 
Z>ie  jOdische  Religionsphilosophie  in  Gelzer's  Prot.  ilo- 
nalsblatt,  vol  xxiv,  Na  4  (Oct.  1864) ;  Clemens,  Die 
Therapeuten  (Kiinigsb.  1809) ;  Georgins,  Ueber  die  neu- 
esten  GegensStze  in  Auffassung  der  Alexandria.  Beli- 
gionsphilosophie  in  Illgen's  Zeitsehr.  f.  hist.  Theol. 
(1889),  Nos.  8  and  4 ;  Keferstein,  Philo's  Lehrev.d.  Mit- 
telwesen  (teips.  1846);  Wolff,  Die  Philomsche  Philoso- 
phic (ibid.  1849;  2d  ed.  Gothenb.  1868) ;  Frankel,  Zur 
£thii  da  Philo,  in  Monatschrifl  f.  Gesch.  u.  Wissensch. 
d.  Judenthums,  July,  1867;  Ddaney,  Philon  d'Akxan- 
drie  (Paris,  1867). 

We  ought  not  to  close  this  article  without  noticing 
the  old  opinion  which  made  Philo  the  author  of  the 
beautiful  Booh  of  Wisdom  in  the  Apocrypha.  This 
opinion,  which  was  at  one  time  veiy  prevalent,  has  not 
stood  its  ground  before  recent  critical  examination. 
For  the  literature  of  the  question  we  can  only  refer  our 
readers  to  Prof.  C  L.  W.  Grimm's  Das  Buck  der  Weis- 
heit,  Einleitung,  sec.  6,  where  the  authorities  on  both 
sides  are  given.  Com.  &  Lapide,  in  Librum  Sapientite, 
also  discusses  Philo's  claims  to  the  distinguished  honor 
which  tradition  had  conferred  on  him,  but  decides  against 
him  [new  edition  by  Vives,  viii,  264]. 

Besides  Mangey's  edition  of  Philo,  above  referred 
to,  we  mention  Tumebus's  edition  (Paris,  1652,  fol.), 
emended  by  Hoeschelius  (Colon.  AUobrog.  1618 ;  Paris, 
1640;  Francof.1691);  Pfciffer's  edition,  incomplete  (£r- 
langen,  1786-92, 6  vols.  8vo),  and  the  convenient  edition 
by  Richter  (Leips.  1828-30,  8  vols.  12mo).  This  last 
contains  not  only  a  reprint  of  Mangey,  in  the  first  six 
volumes,  but  two  supplementary  volumes  of  Philo's 
writings,  discovered  by  Angelo  Mai  in  a  Florentine  HS., 
and  by  Bapt.  Aucher  in  an  Armenian  version,  and  trans- 
Uted  by  him  into  Latin.  What  an  edition  of  Philo 
ought  to  be  to  deserve  the  approbation  of  the  critical 
student  has  been  pointed  out  by  different  German 
theologians,  most  recently  by  Creuzer,  in  Theol.  Stu- 
dien  u.  Kritiken,  1832,  p.  1-43.  A  popular  and  cheap 
edition  was  published  at  Leipsic  (1851-63) ;  also  Phi- 
Umea,  ed.  Tischendorf  (Leips.  1868).  A  fuller  account 
of  these  editions,  with  a  list  of  the  various  versions  of 
Philo's  writings,  which  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  into  Latin,  Hebrew,  German,  French,  Italian,  Span- 
ish, and  English,  is  contained  in  Furst's  Bibl.  Jud, 
FUrst  adds  a  catalogue  of  all  the  leading  works  in  which 
Philo  and  his  writings  have  been  treated.  To  his  list 
of  versions  we  must  here  add  the  useful  one  published 
by  Mr.  Bohn,  in  four  vols,  of  his  £ccl.  Library,  by  Mr. 
Yonge. 

For  a  complete,  and  withal  succinct  examination  of 
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the  entire  field  of  Pbilo's  opinions,  we  refer  to  Herzog's 
Beal-Encj/Uop.  xi,  578-603.  Shorter  and  more  accessi- 
ble, but  inevitably  imperfect,  notices  occur  in  Smith's 
Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom,  Biog.  and  Mythol.  lii,  309  sq. ; 
Schaff 's  Apoilolic  Church  [Clarke],  p.  211-214  j  Home's 
Introduction  [by  Ejtb],  p.  277,  278;  [by  Davidson], 
p.  S6S-365;  Davidson's  Iltrmeneutia  [Clarke,  1849],  p. 
63-65 ;  Fairbaim's  Hermeneut,  Man.  p.  47.  A  temper- 
ate review  of  Jowett's  Diuertation  on  Philo  and  St. 
Paul  may  be  found,  written  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  in 
the  Journal  of  Philology,  iii,  119-121;  and  for  aound 
views  respecting  Philo's  doctrine  of  the  Xo/oc,  as  bear- 
ing upon  the  writings  of  the  Mew  Test.,  see  Neander's 
Planting  of  the  Christian  Church  [Bobn],  ii,  13-15; 
Wcstcott's  Introduction,  p.  138-143,  and  Tholuck's  St. 
John  [Clarke],  p.  62-67.  The  interest  of  Jews  in  the 
writings  of  their  philosophic  countryman  is  curiously 
exhibited  in  the  Hebrew  version  of  certain  of  them. 
These  are  enumerated  by  FUrst,  Bibl.  Judaica,  ii,  90.  As. 
de'  Rossi,  one  of  the  translators,  has  revived  Philo's  syu- 
on}-m  Jedidiah,  by  which  he  was  anciently  designated 
in  Rabbinical  literature  (see  Bartolocci,  ut  mp.,  and 
Steinschneider's  Bodl.  Calal.  s.  v.  Philon).    (J.  U.  W.) 

Fhllo  Carpathivs  (from  Carpathus,  an  island 
north-east  of  Crete),  or,  rather,  Cabpasius  (from  Car- 
pasia,  a  town  in  the  north  of  Cyprus),  an  Eastern  ec- 
clesiastic, flourished  about  the  opening  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury. His  birthplace  is  unknown,  but  he  derived  this 
cognomen  from  his  having  been  ordained  bishop  of 
Carpasia  by  Epiphanins,  the  well-known  bishop  of  Con- 
stontia.  According  to  the  statements  of  Joannes  and  Po- 
lybiuB,  bishop  of  Khinoscuri,  in  their  life  of  Epiphanius 
(  Vita  Epiphan.  ch.  xlix),  Philo,  at  that  time  a  deacon, 
was  gent,  along  with  some  others,  by  the  sister  of  the 
emperors  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  to  bring  Epiphanius 
to  Rome,  that  through  his  prayers  and  the  laying  on  of 
bands  she  might  be  saved  from  a  dangerous  disease 
under  which  she  was  laboring.  Pleased  with  Philo, 
Epiphanius  not  only  ordained  him  bishop  of  Carpasia, 
but  gave  him  charge  of  his  own  diocese  during  his  ab- 
sence. This  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  5th  cen- 
turj'  (Cave,  Uit.  IMt.  p.  240,  ed.  (Jenev.).  Philo  Car- 
pasius  is  principally  known  from  bis  commentary  on 
the  Canticles,  which  he  treats  allcgorically.  A  Latin 
translation,  or,  rather,  paraphrase  of  this  commentary, 
with  ill-assorted  interpolations  from  the  commentary 
of  Gregorius  I,  by  Salutatus,  was  published  (Paris,  1537, 
and  reprinted  in  the  Biblioth.  Put.  Lugdun.  vol.  v). 
Fragments  of  Philo's  commentaiy  are  inserted  in  that 
on  the  Canticles,  which  is  falsely  ascribed  to  Eusebius, 
edited  by  Jlcursius  (Lugd.  Batav.  1617).  In  these  he 
is  simply  Aamcd  Philo,  without  the  surname.  Dandu- 
rius,  a  Benedictine  monk,  promised  in  1705  a  genuine 
edition,  which  he  never  fulfilled.  An  edition,  however, 
was  published  from  a  Vatican  MS.  in  1750,  under  the 
name  of  Epiphanius,  and  edited  by  Fogginius,  The 
most  important  edition,  however,  is  that  of  Giacomellus 
(Rome,  1772),  from  two  MSS.  This  has  the  original 
Greek,  a  Latin  translation,  with  notes,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  the  entire  Greek  text  of  the  Canticles,  prin- 
cipally from  the  Alexandrian  recension.  This  is  re- 
printed in  Galland,  A":  fitW./'/>.ix,713:  Emesti  (AVuoi/e 
Theolog.  Bibl.  vol  iii,  pt.  vi),  in  a  review  of  this  edition, 
of  which  he  thinks  highly,  is  of  opinion  that  the  com- 
mentary, as  we  now  have  it,  is  but  an  abridgment  of 
the  original.  Besides  this  commentary,  Philo  wrote  on 
various  parts  botli  of  the  Old  and  New  Test.,  fragments 
of  which  are  coutaine<l  in  the  various  Catena.  See 
Suidas,  8.  V. ;  Cave,  /.  c. ;  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Grac.  vii,  398, 
611;  viii,  645;  x,  479 — Smith,  Did.  of  Gr.  and  Rom. 
Biog.  s.  V.     Comp.  Herzog,  Real-£tuytlopadi(,  s.  v. 

Philo  THK  Dialectician.    See  Piiiix>  the  Me- 

QABIAM. 

Fhllo  OF  Larissa,  an  academic  philosopher  of 
Athens,  flourished  in  the  century  preceding  the  Chris- 
tian sera.    He  quitted  the  Greek  capital  on  the  success 


of  the  army  of  Mltbridates,  and  went  to  Home, 
he  had  Cicero  for  a  disciple.  He  gained  renown 
ser%'ices  to  philosophic  science.  He  fumishod 
complete  and  systematic  division  of  the  different  b: 
of  philosophy,  and  was  more  methodic  in  bia  terms. 
is  also  often  spoken  of  as  the  founder  of  the  third  ai 
emy.  See  Tennemann,  Manual  of  Hitt.  of  Ph  iloanp 
Ueberweg,  Hiit.  ofPhilotophg  (see  Index  in  voL  iij 

Fhllo  THE  Meoaria:*,  or  Dialectician,  was  a 
ciple  of  Diodorus  Cronus,  and  a  friend  of  Zeno,  th< 
older  than  the  latter,  if  the  reading  in  Diogenes 
tins  (vii,  16)  is  correct.  In  his  Mernxmua  he 
tioned  the  five  daughters  of  his  teacher  (Clem.  A 
Strom,  iv,  528,  ed.  Potter),  and  disputed  with  him 
specting  (be  idea  of  the  possibVe,  and  the  criteria  o, 
truth  of  hypothetical  propositions.  With  rereren<: 
the  first  point,  Philo  approximated  to  Aristotle,  ai 
recognised  that  not  only  what  is,  or  will  be,  is  po: 
(as  Diodorus  maintained),  but  also  what  is  in  itself  < 
formabic  to  the  particular  purpose  of  the  object  in  qi 
tion,  as  of  chaff  to  bum  {xara  yptXi^v  \iyufLtvov  iirt 
lautr\Ta ;  Alex.  Aphiod.  A'o/.  QuaL  i,  14 ;  comp, 
the  whole  question  Harris,  in  Upton's  Arriani  . 
tertat,  Epict.  ii,  19,  ap.  Scbweighiiuser,  ii,  515,  el 
Diodoraa  had  allowed  the  \-alidity  of  hypothetical  pi 
ositions  only  when  the  antecedent  clause  could  n 
lead  to  an  nntme  conclusion,  whereas  Philo  rega 
those  only  as  false  which  with  a  correct  antecedent  1 
an  incorrect  conclusion  (Sext.  Y.mxAr.  Adv.  Math 
113, etc.;  /fjpo/yp.iijUO;  comp. Cicero,/) cat/.  11,47; 
Fato,  6).  Both  accordingly  bad  sought  for  criteria 
correct  sequence  in  the  members  of  hypothetical  pro| 
sitinns,  and  each  of  them  in  a  manner  corresponding 
what  he  maintained  respecting  the  idea  of  the  possi 
Chrysippus  attacked  the  assumption  of  each  of  thein.l 

The  Philo  who  is  spoken  of  as  an  Athenian  anin^ 
disciple  of  Pyrrhon,  though  ridiculed  by  Timon  asl  i 
sophist,  can  hardly  be  different  from  Philo  the  dialec 
cian  (Diog.  Laert  ix,  67,  69).  Jerome  {Jor.  1)  apea. 
of  Philo  the  dialectician  and  the  author  of  the  Menexl 
nu»  as  the  instractor  of  Caroeadea,  in  contradiction 
chronolog}-,  perhaps  in  order  to  indicate  the  sceptic 
direction  of  bis  doctrines. — Smith,  Diet,  of  Clots,  lii 
s.  v. 

Fhllo  THK  MoMK.  An  ascetic  treatise,  bearing  the  ' 
name  of  Philo  Monachus,  whom  Cave  {Hist.  Kilt.  p.  176) 
deems  to  be  much  later  than  the  other  ecclesiastical 
writers  of  the  same  name,  is  preserved  in  the  library  of 
Vienna  {Cod.  Theol.  825,  No.  15).  It  is  entitk!d  Contra 
Pulchritudimm  Feminarum.  —  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class. 
Biog.  a,  v. 

Fhllo  THE  PyriiAOOREA!!.  Clemens  Alexindrinus 
(Strom,  i,  305)  and  Sozomen  (i,  12)  mention  Fhilo  u 
ilvSayopuot.  It  is  probable  from  their  language  that 
they  both  mean  by  the  person  so  designated  1'iiilx)  Jc- 
i>.«is.  Jonsius  {ibid,  iii,  c.  iv,  p.  17)  is  strongly  of 
opinion  that  Philo  the  elder  and  this  Philo  mentioned 
by  Clemens  are  the  same.  Fabricius,  who  once  held 
this  opinion,  was  led  to  change  his  views  {B3)L  i,  862), 
and  tacitly  assumes  (iv,  738)  that  Sozomen  indicated 
Philo  Jud«us  by  this  epithet.— Smith,  Did.  of  Class- 
Biog,  8.  V. 

Philo  THE  Rhetorician  akd  PiiiLOSorHER.  Cave, 
Giacomellus,  and  Emesti  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  nu 
other  than  Philo  Carpatbius  (q.  v.).  His  lera  agrees  wilb 
this,  for  the  philosopher  is  quoted  by  Athanasius  Sinaila, 
who  flourished  about  A.D.  561.  We  need  not  be  star-  , 
tied  at  the  term  philosopher  as  applied  to  an  ecclesiastic. 
This  was  not  uncommon.  Michael  Psellus  was  termed 
the  prince  of  philosophers,  and  Nicetas  was  suroanicd, 
in  the  same  way  as  Philo,  p/inip  Kai  ^ovo^oc-  ^^ 
sides,  Polybius,  in  the  life  of  Epiphanius,  expressly 
calls  Philo  of  Carpathia  rXiipuiov  airi  ptiropav,  which 
Tillemont  and  others  erroneously  understand  to  mean  a 
man  who  has  changed  from  the  profession  of  the  law  to 
that  of  the  Church.    Cave  shows  that  the  jpijrwp  held 
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ifficc  in  the  Church  itself,  somewbat  analogous  to  our  '  the  earth,  but  fre,  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  uni- 


essorahip  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Our  only  knowl- 
e  of  Philo,  under  this  name,  whether  it  be  Philo  Car- 
iiua  or  not,  is  from  an  inediled  work  of  Anastasius 
lita,  preserved  in  the  library  of  Vienna  and  the  Bod- 
ju  Glycas  (^A  muiU  p.  283,  etc),  it  is  true,  quotes  as 
nom  Philo,  but  he  has  only  borrowed  verbatim,  and 
boat  acknowledgment,  from  Anastasius.  The  work 
Anastasius  referred  to  is  entitled  by  Care  Drmon- 
Uio  Uittorica  de  Magna  et  Angtiiea  tumiKi  Sarerdo- 
^pi/jnitate,  Philo's  work  therein  quoted  is  styled  a 
ytiti.  history,  but,  if  we  may  Judge  from  the  only 
tcimcn  of  it  we  have,  we  need  hardly  regret  its  loss, 
jsoonats  of  a  tale  rej^rding  a  monk,  that,  being  ex- 
bmunicated  by  bis  bishop,  and  having  afterwards 
fered  martyrdoiD,  be  was  brought  in  his  coffin  to  the 
oich,  bat  could  not  rest  till  the  bishop,  warned  in  a 
bhm,  had  formally  absolved  him.  See  Cave,  Hitt. 
k^.  p.  176  (ed.  Genera,  1720) ;  Fabricius,  BibL  Grac. 
L  420,— Smith,  Diet,  of  Clot*.  Biog.  s.  v. 
|f  hilo  SE!noR.  Josephus  (Apion,  i,  23),  when  enu- 
Mtatii^  the  heathen  writera  who  had  treated  of  Jcw- 
h  bittary,  mentions  together  Demetrius  Fhalereus. 
Vo,  and  Enpolemon.  Philo  he  calls  the  elder  (u 
ifa^lmpofi),  probably  to  distinguish  him  from  Philo 

'  «>,  and  he  cannot  mean  Herennius  Philo,  who 
after  his  time.     Clemens  Alekandrinus  (Stromut. 

146)  ako  couples  together  the  names  of  Philo  the 

\n  and  Demetrius,  stating  that  their  lists  of  Jewish 
I  differed.    Uenoe  Vossins  thinks  that  both  authors 

jfcr  to  the  same  person  (/*«  Uiit.  Grac.  p.  486,  ed. 

F<9tenBann>    In  this  Jonsius  agrees  with  him,  while   KpittUt  of  St.  Paul,  ii,  71). 

notices  the  error  of  Josepbos,  in  giving  Demetrius 
Hve  aunamc  of  Phalereus  (JDe  Script.  Hitt.  PhiL  iii,  4, 


verse ;  that  fire,  liowever,  is  not  the  run,  which,  on  the 
contrary,  he  makes  revolve  around  the  central  Tcvp. 
The  scheme,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  understood,  is  alto- 
gether fantastic,  based  on  no  observation  or  comparison 
of  phenomena,  but  on  vague  and  now  unintelligible 
metaphysical  considerations.  The  only  predecessor  of 
Copemicos  in  antiquity  was  Aristarchus  of  Samos, 
whose  remarkable  conjectures  appeared  first  in  the 
editio  princeps  of  Archimedes — published  after  Coper- 
nicus wrote.  Of  Philolaus's  three  works,  written  in  the 
Doric  dialect,  only  fragments  now  remain.  Sec  Biickb, 
Ldien,  twbft  den  BnichttUcken  leiner  Werte  (Berl.  1819) ; 
Smith,  IHct.  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  and  ifythoL  s.  v.; 
Ueberweg,  IJitt.  of  Philo*.  (see  Index  in  vol.  ii);  But- 
ler, Hitl.  of  Ancient  PhUo$.  vol  ii.    (J.  H.W.) 

PhUorogtu  (^iXoXo7or,/)M<Jo^taU;),one  of  the 
Christians  at  Rome  to  whom  Paul  sent  his  salutations 
(Kom.  xvi,  16).  A.D.  56.  Origen  conjectures  that  he 
was  the  head  of  a  Christian  household  which  included 
the  other  persons  named  with  him.  Dorotheus  makes 
him  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  and  alleges  that  he 


was  placed  by  the  apoelle  Andrew  as  bishop  of  Sinope, 
in  Pontus  (see  Epiphanins,  Man.  p.  68,  ed.  DresscI). 
Paeudo-Iiippolytus  (Ue  LXX  Apottolii)  substantially 
repeats  the  same  improbable  tradition.  His  name  is 
found  in  the  Columbarium  "of  the  freedmen  of  Livia 
Augusta"  at  Rome ;  which  shows  that  there  was  a  Phi- 
lolngus  comiected  with  the  imperial  household  at  the 
time  when  it  included  many  Julias.  The  name  Phi- 
lologus  was  a  common  one  at  Rome  (Lewin,  Life  and 


Philology,  CoiiPAHATivE.   The  importance  which 


k.  ITi    As  Uuctius  (DemOTutrat.  Krangel  p.  62)  was    '*•"»  "object  has  assumed  in  modem  science  as  a  key  to 
tf  opinian  that  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Wisdom  was  ;  '^e  hUtory  of  natioiuU  origin  justifies  its  admission  and 


Triuea  by  this  Philo,  he  was  necessitated  to  consider 
l^im  IS  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  who,  unskilled  in  the  origi- 
ail  H«teew,  had  it  translated,  and  then  expanded  it,  in 
'Amniage  peculiar  to  bis  class  (Sad.  p.  62,  246,  etc). 
I'lbricins  thinks  that  the  Philo  mentioned  by  Josephus  j 
Tur  have  been  a  Gentile,  and  that  a  Philo  different , 
'  nxn  either  I'hilo  Judaius  or  senior  was  the  author  of  | 
■  It  Book  of  Wisdom.     Eusebius  {Prop.  EtangeL  ix, 
-'"  24)  quotes  fifteen  obscure  hexameters  from  Philo,  | 
•■  boat  giving  hint  of  who  he  is,  and  merely  citing 
tixo  as  from  Alexander  Polyhistor.    These  evidently 
10  pan  of  a  history  of  the  Jews  in  verse,  and  were 
"Uiai  eitherby  a  Jew,  in  the  character  of  a  heathen, 
.>  Vshricius  bints  is  posable,  or  by  a  heathen  acquaint- 
'■■  »ijh  the  Jewish  Scriptures.     This  is,  in  all  proba- 
•Htjr,  Ae  work  referred  to  by  Josephus  and  Clemens 
^Kiasdnnua.    Of  course  the  author  must  have  lived 
''■«  Ike  time  of  Alexander  Polyhistor,  who  came  to 
ume  &C.83.    It  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  the  same  | 
<*  '•>»  geographer  of  the  same  name. — Smith,  IHct.  of 

•  u«.  Biog.  a.  v. 

PUlo  OF  Tarsus,  a  deacon.    He  was  a  companion 

*  [gattiua  of  Antioch,  and  accompanied  the  martyr 
"MB  Uie  East  to  Rome,  A.D.  107.  He  is  twice  men- 
"wol  ia  the  epistles  of  Ignatius  {A  d  Philadelph.  c  xi ; 
*iSai/rraot,  c  xiii).  He  is  supposed  to  have  writ- 
■*•  »l«g  with  Rhens  Agathopus,  the  Martgrium  Ig- 
«»».  for  which  see  IcsATifs.  See  Cave,  HiiU  LiU.  p.  28 
'♦<<•  Gtnera,  1720),-Smith,  DicU  of  Clatt.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Pbilolaos,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  was  bom  at 

'  >*««,  or  Tarentom,  towards  the  close  of  the  5th  cen- 

__   'an-  B.C    Aiesas,  a  probable  disciple  of  P>-thagoras, 

•    '"  ^is  master;  so  that  we  receive  the  Pythagorean 

teriw  from  Phifelaus,  only  as  it  appeared  to  the  third 

f  SBxntion,  and  an  account  of  it  is  therefore  more  prop- 


brief  discussion  here,  with  special  reference  to  the  two 
Biblical  tongues. 

The  ethnographical  table  contained  in  the  tenth 
chapter  of  Genesis  has  derived  no  little  corroboration 
and  illustration  from  the  researches  of  modem  philol- 
ogy. It  has  thus  been  clearly  established  that  all  the 
buguages  which  have  furnished  a  polished  literature 
are  reducible  to  two  great  families,  corresponding,  with 
a  few  sporadic  variations,  to  the  lineage  of  the  two  older 
sons  of  Noah  respectively,  namely,  Sbem  and  Japhelh. 
The  former  of  these,  which  is  in  fact  usually  designated 
as  the  Shemilic,  is  emphatically  Oriental,  and  embraces 
the  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  with  their  cognates,  the  Samar- 
itan, the  eastern  and  western  Aramiean,  or  Chaldee  and 
Syriac,  and  the  Ethiopic  The  latter,  which  is  conven- 
iently styled  the  Indo-Gemumic  group,  includes  the 
Sanscrit,  with  its  sister  the  Zend,  and  their  oflshools, 
the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Gallic,  the  Saxon— in  a  word, 
the  stock  of  the  Occidental  or  European  languages.  The 
analogies  and  coincidences  subsisting  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Shemitic  family  have  been  pretty  fully  ex- 
hibited by  Castell,  Gesenius,  and  Ftlist  in  their  lexicons, 
and  by  Ewald  and  Nordheimer  in  their  grammars; 
while  the  relationship  existing  among  the  Indo-Gcr- 
manic  group  has  been  extensively  traced  by  Bopp  in 
bis  Comparatice  Grammar,  by  Pott  in  his  Etymolo- 
gitche  Forschungen,  and  by  Benfey  in  his  Wural-Lex- 
icon.  Other  philologists,  among  whom  De  Sacy,  Bour- 
nouf,  Max  Mullcr,  and  Kenan  may  be  especially  men- 
tione<l,  have  somewhat  extended  the  range  of  these 
comparisons,  and  occasional  resemblances  have  been 
pointed  out  in  particular  forms  between  the  Shemilic 
and  Indo-Germanic  branches ;  but  no  sj-slematic  colla- 
tion of  these  latter  coincidences,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
has  been  instituted,  unless  we  accept  such  fanciful  at- 


, ^..^     tempts  as  those  of  Parkhurst,  who  derives  roost  of  the 

^rioplsce  in  a  general  examination  of  the  philosophy  ;  Greek  primitives  from  Hebrew  roots'.  Yet  notwith- 
« Pythagoras  (q.  v.).  It  has  been  repeated  once  and  standing  the  confusion  at  Babel  and  many  a  hiter  lin- 
'^  that  Philolaus  divined  the  true  theory  of  the  guistic  misadventure,  the  common  Noachian  parentage 
^"JK.  and  was  the  virtual  predecessor  of  Copernicus.  |  ought  to  be  capable  of  vindication  by  some  distinct  traces, 
^'*''i°S  on  be  more  false.     In  his  scheme  indeed,  not  i  at  least  of  analogy  if  not  of  identity,  in  early  forms  of 
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speech  csUtiiig  among  both  these  great  branches  of 
the  human  family  as  represented  by  their  written  rec- 
ords. We  propose  in  this  article  briefly  to  exhibit  a 
few  of  these  resemblances  which  hare  presented  them- 
selves in  our  own  investigations  as  arguing  a  common 
origin,  although  a  remote  one,  between  the  Shemitic 
and  the  Indo-Germanic  tongues;  the  roost  of  them  are 
certainly  too  striking  to  have  been  accidental  Lest  wc 
should  venture  beyond  our  own  or  our  readers'  depth, 
and  make  our  pages  bristle  with  an  unnecessary  display 
of  foreign  characters,  we  shall  confine  our  illustrations  to 
the  Hebrew,  on  the  one  baud,  and  to  the  Greek,  Uitin, 
French,  German,  and  English,  on  the  other,  as  sufficient 
representatives  of  the  two  lingual  families  which  we 
are  comparing. 

I.  Identity  of  Root*. — ^Tbe  following  is  a  table,  com- 
piled from  notes  made  in  the  course  of  our  own  reading, 
of  such  Hebrew  roots  as  recur  among  the  European  dia- 
lects so  palpably  similar  in  form  and  signification  as  to 
leave  little  or  no  doubt  of  their  original  idenrity.  We 
have  carefully  excluded  all  those  that  betray  evidences 
of  later  or  artificial  introduction  from  one  language  to 
the  other,  such  as  commercial,  mechanical,  or  scientific 
terms,  mere  technicals,  obvious  onomatopoetics,  names 
of  animals,  plants,  minerals,  official  titles,  etc.,  and  we 
have  selected  words  representing  families  as  far  diver- 
gent as  possible,  rather  than  those  exhibiting  the  most 
striking  resemblance.  It  will  be  interesting  to  observe 
how  a  root  has  sometimes  slipped  out  of  one  or  more  of 
the  cognate  dialects,  in  the  line  of  descent,  and  reap- 
pears in  another  representative;  a  few  only  are  found 
in  all  the  columns.  In  some  of  tbem  again  the  signifi- 
cation or  form  has  become  disguised  in  one  or  another 
of  the  affiliated  languages,  but  becomes  clear  again  in  a 
later  representative.  We  have  restored  the  ^amma 
wherever  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  bring  out  the  re- 
lationship in  the  Greek  toots.  Those  marked  with  an 
asterisk  are  Chaldee,  A  few  out  of  their  proper  column 
are  included  in  brackets. 
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to/nrf 

[enccotf] 

tobtvtu 

toatri^ 

ffvXav 

•  mttmo 

ti»a¥9 

•  tootk 
totkiwtr 

xhp 

agato 

[clpf 

tojmdgt 


lolamff 
TAdw 

TCiVw 
iiuipid 


taurus 

(skull] 

7  pono 

eto 

eugo 


rello 
turn 

mitto 
sol 
dens 
hlrsntus 

snpor 

sex 

loUo 
tennis 


tympa- 
num 


garder 

rage 

dormlr 


[strive] 


r  <cope 
coneell 


sept 

titOD 

icatUe 

such 
spoiler 

mettre 
solcU 
dent 
[hair] 

ab-Borber 

six 

lenir 

taper 


wehren 
recken 
trlumen 
relben 

streben 


Reef 
(KhSpfen 

scbnaubcn 

sauer 

Schaft 

siebeo 

?  Schiefer 

ZItieu 

Stier 

Schale 

rthnn 

stehen 

eaugen 

FeU 
daon 


schmeis- 
sen 


wary 
reach 
dream 
rub 

f  raflSe 

ram 

rant 

raft 

scoop 

conn  col 

snnff 

BOor 

shaft 

seveu 

?  ebiv< 

teat 

steer 

shell 

r  do 

stand 

soak 

?  skill 

peel 

Ihea 

smile 


Sonne 

summer 

Zaha 

dent 

Scbaner 

(.baggy 

Thar 

door 

ecblappen 

lap 

Schoppe 

.... 

sechs 

six 

rKi?i 

[&.V-J31 

dehnen 

tender 



rrooi 

zapfeu 

tabor 

zebren 

tear 

This  list  is  sufficiently  copious  to  prove  a  more  than 
accidental  agreement  in  words  of  frequent  use.  Many 
of  these  Hebrew  roots  are  evidently  related  to  each 
other,  and  most  of  them  are  found  in  several  kindred 
forms.  The  same  is  true  of  their  European  equivalents. 
Among  these  the  selection  has  here  been  made  not  so 
much  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  most  palpable 
similarity,  as  to  include  the  greatest  variety  of  distinct 
etymons  in  each  line  of  descent.  We  have  not  room  to 
express  the  numerous  cognates  and  derivatives  of  each, 
to  trace  the  connection  of  their  meanings  with  the  com- 
mon or  generic  import,  nor  to  note  the  various  ortho- 
graphical changes  that  they  have  iwdergone.  If  the 
reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  these  points 
at  his  leisure,  as  be  may  readily  do  with  the  help  of 
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good  lexicons  of  the  respectiTe  laiigiuges,  he  will  soon 
Blisfy  himself  bow  widely  these  radices  hare  ramified 
snd  how  intimately  they  are  connected.  A  comparison 
*ith  their  Arsbic  and  Sanscrit  parallels  would  still  far- 
tlier  verify  the  foregoing  results, 

II.  Mcnotyllabic  Roots. — It  is  well  settled  that  the  so- 
oiled  vtak  radicals  in  Hebrew  verbs,  technically  de- 
somiiiated  Pe-Aleph,  Pe-Nun,  Pe-Yod,  Lamed-He,  etc., 
«hich  drop  away  in  the  course  of  inflection,  were  not  iu 
■■nlity  originally  triliteral  at  all,  but  that  these  letters 
vere  ooly  oiic/ed  in  those  forms  in  which  they  appear 
liT  the  sake  of  onifonnity  with  regular  rerbs.    But 
'.lege  constitute  in  the  aggregate  a  very  Urge  part,  we 
^pi«hend  a  decided  majority,  of  all  the  verba  most  fre- 
■i*ieiuly  employed  in  the  language.    Besides  these,  there 
Is  another  very  large  class  of  roots  of  khidred  or  anal- 
.fova  signification  with  each  other,  and  having  two 
nilicals  in  common.    All  these,  as  Uesenius  has  ingen- 
k  i  iriy  ahown  in  his  Lexicon^  are  likewise  to  be  regarded 
!>'  essentially  identical,  the  idea  clinging  in  the  two 
v^'ters  possessed  by  them  in  common.    Thus  we  have 
iv-.taced  nearly  the  other  moiety  of  Hebrew  verbs,  and 
Xu^tK  It  must  be  remembered  are  the  ground  or  stock 
■i  "the  entire  vocabularj',  to  biliterals.    The  presumption 
a'  not  an  unwarrantable  one  that  all  the  roots  might 
-t 'vmologically  be  similarly  retrenched.    The  few  quad- 
rfiterals  that  occur  are  unceremoniously  treated  in  this 
Banner,  being  regarded  as  formed  from  ordinary  roots 
)>'-  reduplication  or  interpolation. 
'  Kow  it  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  the  ultimate 
I'jenie  of  the  primitive  Greek  verb  has  been  ascertained, 
B,  like  manner,  by  modem  philologists  to  be  a  monosyl- 
lable, consisting  of  two  consonants  vocalized,  in  precise 
"'.mfomnty  with  the  Hebrew  system  of  vowel'  points, 
V^  a  single  mutable  roweL    Thus  the  basis  of  such 
^irotfacted  forms  even  as  Xaviivu,  jiavdavia,  liiaaxu, 
1if.-coinca  Xa&,  iia^,  iax-     Indeed,  Noah  Webster  has 
■Applied  the  same  principle  to  all  the  roots  of  English 
«ords ;  and  in  bis  Dictionary  (we  speak  of  the  quarto 
t-dition,  originally  published  at  New  Haven  in  two  vol- 
•unes)  be  has  indicated  them  as  "  class  Dg,  No.  28,"  etc., 
althouf^  he  seems  never  to  have  published  the  key  or 
r^  of  this  clasrafication. 

in.  /Vtnritrre  Tmta. — In  nothing  perhaps  does  the 
di<parit7  between  the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew  verb  strike 
the  student  at  first  more  obviously  than  the  multiplicity 
ard  variety  of  tense-forms  in  the  former,  compared  with 
'.be  meagre  and  vague  array  of  tenses  iu  the  latter.  A 
LltJe  farther  examiiution,  however,  shows  that  by  means 
■f  the  various  so-called  conjugatiom  (Niphal,  Hiphi],etc) 
:!>e  Hebrews  managed  to  extend  their  paradigm  to  pret- 
tv  rooaderable  dimensions.  Here  the  Heb.  Piel  and 
•itbeT  dagcshed  conjugations  evidently  correspond  with 
'.ke  ndKpKealion  of  the  Greek  perfect  and  pluperfect 
(nnes,  while  the  prefixed  syllable  of  Hiphil,  etc.,  af- 
(•nis  a  clew  to  the  device  of  the  simple  autpnait  in 
'ireek.  .  These,  however,  are  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant, akhoogh  interesting  analogies. 

The  root  of  the  Hebrew  verb  is  found  in  its  least  dis- 
gaiKd  form  in  the  prater  Kal  The  future  is  but  a 
modification  of  this,  as  is  especially  evident  from  the 
ftdlity  with  which  it  resumes  the  preterit  import  with 
"vav'converaive."  The  past  is  naturally  the  first  and 
Bust  frequent  tense  in  use,  because  it  is  historical.  In 
•D  these  respects  the  pneter  answers  to  the  Greek  lecond 
amtt.  The  augment  of  this  tense  was  a  secondary  or 
Iriseqiient  invention,  and,  accordingly,  Homer  habitual- 
ly dnegaids  it  The  "  Attic  reduplication"  (for  exam- 
ple, nvr^)  •'■<'  "  *•"  ^*^  origin.  The  second  aorist 
pres  the  root  in  ita  simplest  if  not  purest  form.  It  is 
tabor  remarkable  that  none  but  primitive  rerbs  hare 
lUtlmf  atidno  Greek  verbs  art  primilite  but  those  vhich 
ttUil  a  monomllalnc  root  as  found  in  the  stem  of  the 
Mml  lorist  We  invite  the  attention  of  scholars  ts- 
pmrilr  to  these  last  enunciated  principles^  They  show 
Kixaise  WM  originally  the  ground-fonn  of  the 

Tfib, 


No  tense  in  Greek  exhibits  greater  modifications  of 
the  root  than  the  present  This  argues  that  the  tense 
itself  was  of  comparatively  late  date.  Accordingly  the 
derivative  verbs  most  usually  have  it,  although  defect- 
ive in  many  other  parts ;  and  the  variety  of  forms  under 
which  it  appears  occasions  most  of  the  so-called  irregu- 
larities set  down  in  tables  of  Greek  verbs.  Now  the 
Hebrew  has  properly  no  present  tense.  Present  time 
can  only  be  expressed  by  means  of  the  participle,  with 
the  substantive  verb  (regularly  understood)  like  our 
"periphrastic  present"  ("I  am  doing," etc).  Tnie  to 
the  analogy  which  we  have  indicated,  the  junior  mem- 
bers of  the  Hebraistic  family,  especially  the  Chaldee  and 
Syriac,  have  constructed  a  present  tense  out  of  the  par- 
ticiple by  annexing  the  inflective  terminations  appro- 
priate to  the  different  numbers  and  persons.  This  proc- 
ess illustrates  the  formation  of 

rv.  Verb  fnjieciions.— In  Greek,  as  in  Hebrew,  the 
personal  endings  are  obviously  but  fragments  of  the 
personal  pronouns,  appended  to  the  verbal  root  or  tense- 
I  stem.  This  is  so  generally  recognised  to  be  the  fact 
I  with  respect  to  both  these  languages  that  we  need  dwell 
upon  it  only  for  the  purpose  of  explaining,  by  its  means, 
[  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Greek  verbs  in  -/ti.  This 
termination,  which  reappears  in  the  optative  of  other 
verbs,  was  doubtless  the  original  and  proper  sign  of  the 
first  person,  rather  than  the  ending  in  -u.  The  former 
is  the  basis  of  the  oblique  cases  of  the  pronoun  of  the 
first  person,  fil ,  me ;  as  the  latter  is  the  last,  but  non- 
radical, syllable  of  the  nominative,  iyw,  J.  It  is  in 
keeping  with  this  that  the  verbs  in  -fu  are  some  of  the 
oldest  in  the  language,  for  example,  the  substantive 
verb,  (1^1.  The  passive  terminal  -iiai  is  doubtless  but 
a  modification  of  the  same.  Now  the  principle  or  fact 
to  which  we  wish  to  call  particular  attention  in  this 
connection  is  this :  Every  primiiire  '-pure"  rerb  in  Greek 
is  a  verb  in  -fu.  By  this  rule  the  student  may  always 
know  them,  as  there  are  no  others,  except  the  few  fac- 
titious verbs  in  -v/ii,  and  very  rare  exceptions  like  jiia, 
rill),  xivui,  which  are  attributable  to  disguises  of  the 
true  root.  Let  it  now  be  further  noted,  in  confirmation 
of  what  we  have  stated  above  concerning  the  Greek 
primal  tense,  that  rerbs  in  -pu  have  substantially  the  same 
inflection  at  the  second  aorist,  and  they  hare  only  those 
tenses  with  tehich  these  inflections  are  compatS>te.  Neither 
of  these  last-named  principles,  it  is  true,  is  carried  out 
with  exactness,  for  the  aorists  passive  of  other  verbs 
seem  to  have  usurped  these  active  terminations;  hut 
we  are  persuaded  they  are  in  general  the  real  clew  to 
the  defectiveness  and  peculiar  inflection  of  the  forms  in 
-^c.  We  therefore  look  upon  the  verbs  in  question  as 
interesting  links  in  the  descent  from  the  older  Hebrew 
type. 

v.  Decletisional  Endings. — In  the  absence  of  any  real 
declensions  whatever  in  the  Hebrew,  or  any  proper 
cases — unless  the  "construct  state"  be  entitled  to  be 
regarded  as  a  genitive— there  is  little  ground  of  com- 
parison with  the  copious  series  of  modifications  of  the 
Greek  noun  and  adjective.  Yet  Webster  has  noted  the 
resemblance  of  the  plural  D^  and  Cnaldee  y  to  the  Eng- 
lish oxen  (arohaic  hous«n,  etc).  The  v  "  ephelcustic" 
has  its  analogue  in  the  "  paragngic"  ^,  and  is  strikingly 
generalized  in  the  "  nunnation"  of  the  Arabic. 

VI.  Votcel  Changes. — To  the  learner  the  Hebrew  Un- 
gnage  seems  very  complicated  in  this  respect ;  but  the 
whole  process  of  vocalization  is  wrought  out  under  the 
following  simple  law:  that  "without  the  tone, a  long 
vowel  cannot  stand  in  a  closed  syllable,  nor  a  short 
vowel  in  an  open  syllable."  From  this  results  practi- 
cally the  alternative  of  a  long  votcel  or  an  additional  con- 
sonant (or  dagcsh  forte)  in  every  unaccented  syllable. 
In  the  Greek  the  following  fundamental  principle  pre- 
vails: that  a  long  vowel  (or  diphthong)  indicates  the 
omission  of  a  consonant,  except  where  it  represents  two 
short  vowels ;  and  this  latter  is  tantamount  to  the  other, 
for  there  is  one  letter  less.    Thus  the  systems  of  sjUa- 
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bication  in  both  languages  essentially  coincide  in  this : 
that  length  in  tie  toteel  it  equivalent  to  (mother  cotuonwU. 
We  might  take  room  to  exemplify  these  lules,  but  the 
modern  scholar  will  readily  See  their  truth.  In  none 
of  the  later  cognate  languages  is  this  principle  regarded 
with  much  uuiformity,  although  from  the  nature  of  the 
vocal  organs  themselves,  it  follows,  even  in  so  arbitrary 
a  tongue  (or  rather  so  historical  ti  spelling)  as  the  Eng- 
lish, that  a  vowel  is  naturally  long  when  it  ends  the 
syllable,  and  short  when  a  consonant  closes  the  sound. 
But  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  the  law  we  have  pro- 
pounded is  consistently  carried  out  in  a  complete  system 
of  euphonic  changes  which  lie  at  the  very  threshold  of 
either  language. 

Accordingly,  in  exactness  of  phonetic  representation 
these  two  languages  have  no  rival,  not  even  in  the  Ger- 
man, Italian,  or  Spanish.  Though  the  originid  sounds 
are  now  somewhat  uncertain,  yet  it  is  evident  (unless  we 
take  the  degenerate  modem  Greek,  and  the  discrepant 
mo<lcni  liabbinical  pronunciations  as  perfect  guides)  that 
each  letter  and  vowel  in  both  luid  its  own  peculiar  pow- 
er. The  two  alphabets,  we  know,  were  identical  in  or- 
igin; for  if  we  distrust  the  story  of  the  importation  of 
the  Phoinician  characters  by  Cadmus  into  Greece,  we 
have  but  to  compare  the  names,  order,  and  forms  of  the 
written  signs  (reversing  tlicm,  as  the  two  languages 
were  read  in  opposite  directions),  iu  order  to  satisfy 
ourselves  that  they  are  essentially  the  same.  Even  the 
aoappreciable  K  has  its  equivalent  in  the  epiritut  lemi 
(as  the  S  may  be  visually  represented  by  the  tpirilus 
taper'),  and  the  old  digamma  {fail)  reappears  in  the 
consonantal  V  Perhaps  the  reason  why  v  initial  al- 
ways has  the  rough  breathing  is  owing  to  its  affinity 
to  both  these  last  named.    See  Alpuabkt, 

We  trust  we  have  said  enough  to  illustrate  our  propo- 
sition that  these  two  lingual  families,  and  (specially 
their  two  chiefly  interesting  representatives  —  which, 
widely  variant  as  they  are  in  age,  culture,  flexibility, 
and  genius,  yet  by  a  remarkable  Providence  have  been 
brought  together  in  the  only  revelation  written  fur  man 
— have  no  ordinary  or  casual  points  of  resemblance.  We 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  subject  extended  by  some  com- 
petent hand,  especially  by  a  comparison  of  the  vener- 
able and  rich  Sanscrit  and  Arabic   See  Siiemitic  Las- 

GUAGES. 

FhUome'tor  (4>iXa;tQriiip,  mother-4oving),  the  sur- 
luuneof  PtolenueusVIofEgypt  (2Macciv,  21).  See 
Ptolemy, 

Phllon.    See  Philo. 

Phllopatrls  is  the  name  of  a  dialogue  found  among 
the  writings  of  Lueian  (q,  v,).  It  is  quoted  in  Church 
history  as  a  contribution  to  the  heathen  satires  against 
Christianity.  It  is  a  frivolous  derision  of  the  character 
and  doctrines  of  the  Christians  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  Crilias,  a  professed  heathen,  and  Triephon,  an 
Epicurean,  personating  a  Christian.  It  represents  the 
Christians  as  disaffected  to  the  government,  dangerous 
to  civil  society,  and  Relighting  in  public  calamities.  It 
calls  St,  Paul  a  bolf-bald,  long-nosed  Galihean,  who  trav- 
elled tlirough  the  air  to  the  third  heaven  (2  Cor.  xii, 
1-4).  It  combats  the  Church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  of  the  procession  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Father, 
though  not  by  argument,  but  only  by  ridicule.  Not 
its  intrinsic  value,  but  its  historic  references,  make  it  a 
valuable  production.  The  authenticity  of  the  work  has 
been  called  in  question  by  Gessner,  in  his  De  uetate  et 
auctore  dialogi  Ludanei,  qui  Phitop.  iiucribilur  (Jen. 
1714 ;  Lcips,  1730;  Gutting.  1741 ;  ct  in  tom,ix,ed. Bip.), 
who  ascribes  to  it  a  post-Nicsean  age.  Of  like  opinion 
are  Neandcr  {Church  Hist,  ii,  90)  and  Tzschirner  {Fali 
del  Ueidenthunu,  p,  312),  Niebuhr  {Kleine  hittor.  u. 
philolog,  Schri/ten,  ii,  73)  dates  it  from  the  reign  of 
Nicephorus  Phocas  (9G3-9G9),  but  this  date  is  general- 
ly regarded  as  too  recent.  Compare  Bemhardy,  BerL 
Jahrb.  1832,  ii,  131 ;  Ehrmann,  iu  Stem's  Studien  der 


evangel.  Geitllichkeit  IFi2r<eBiier^,  1889,  p.  47 ;  Scfamii, 
JM  Philopalride  Lucianeo  dialogo  nova  dit$ert.  (Lieips. 
1830) ;  Wetzlar,  Be  atale,  vita  teriptiMpu  Ludani  iia- 
mot  (Marb,  1834) ;  Schaff,  Ch.  Bit.  ii,  79.     (J.  H.  W,) 

Phlloponists,  a  sect  of  Tritheists  in  the  6tb  cca- 
tnry,  named  after  a  famous  Alexandrian  grammari^ 
Nature  and  hypostasis,  he  affirmed,  were  identical,  onitv 
not  being  something  real,  but  only  a  generic  term,  ac- 
cording to  the  Aristotelian  logic.    See  Prilopoxus. 

Pbllopfinns,  Jo-vmnes  ('Iwawi;c  o  ifiiXus-ovof), 
or  JoASNES  GaAUSiATicus  (o  rpaitfiarucot),  an  Alex- 
andrian theologian  and  philosopher  of  great  renoirii,  b'al 
which  he  little  deserved  on  account  of  his  extreme  dt^ 
ness  and  want  of  good-sense,  was  called  ^iXus-ovof  bW 
cause  he  was  one  of  the  most  laborious  and  studious  m<h 
of  bis  age.    He  lived  in  the  7th  century  of  our  aeiya: 
one  of  his  writings,  Phyaca,  is  dated  May   10,  617 
He  calls  himself  ypafi/tanKot,  undoubtedly  becaoKc  {iH 
taught  grammar  in  his  native  town,  Alexandria,  aUHl 
would  in  earlier  times  have  been  called  rhetor.    He  >  nu 
a  disciple  of  the  philosopher  Ammonius,     Althot  igt 
his  celebrity  is  more  based  upon  the  number  of    hi! 
varied  productions  and  the  estimation  in  which  tl  le; 
were  held  by  his  contemporaries  than  upon  the 
trinnc  value  of  those  works,  he  is  yet  so  atnungd 
connected  with  one  of  the  most  important  events  of  I 
time(though  only  through  subsequent  tradition)  that  I 
name  is  sure  to  be  handed  down  to  future  generatiol 
We  refer  to  the  capture  of  Alexandria  by  Amru  in  A.f 
039,  and  the  pretended  conflagration  of  the  famous  A 
exandrian  library.     It  is- in  the  first  instance  said  th  tl 
Philoponus  adopted  the  Mohammedan  religion  on  t^ 
city  being  taken  by  Amru,  whence  he  may  justly    ix 
called  the  last  of  the  pure  Alexandrian  grammarians 
Upon  this,  so  the  story  ^pes,  he  requested  Amru  to  gra  M 
him  the  possession  of  the  celebrated  library  of  Alcxa  a- 
dria.     Having  informed  the  absent  caliph  Omar  of  tI'M 
philosopher's  wishes,  Amru  received  for  answer  that  iif 
the  books  were  in  conformity  with  the  Koran,  they  wer,l 
useless,  and  if  they  did  not  agree  with  it,  they  were  tip 
be  condemned,  and  ought  in  both  cases  to  be  destioyedt 
Thus  the  library  was  burned.    But  we  now  know  thaq 
this  story  is  most  likely  only  an  invention  of  Abul- 
faraj,  the  great  Arabic  writer  of  the  13th  century,  who 
was,  however,  a  Christian,  and  who,  at  any  rate,  was 
the  first  that  ever  mentioned  such  a  thing  as  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Alexandrian  library.    We  consequently  dis- 
miss the  matter,  referring  the  reader  to  the  51st  chapter 
of  Gibbon's  Decline  and  FaU,    It  is  extremely  doobtful 
that  Philoponus  became  a  Mohammedan.    His  favorite 
authors  were  Plato  and  Aristotle,  whence  his  tendency 
to  heresy ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  and  principal  pro- 
moters of  the  sect  of  the  Tritheists,  which  was  con- 
demned by  the  Council  of  Constantinople  of  681.   Start- 
ing with  Monophysite  principles,  taking  ^iaig  iu  a  con- 
crete instead  of  an  abstract  sense,  and  identifying  it 
with  vtroarains,  Philoponus  distinguished  in  God  three 
individuals,  and  so  became  involved  in  Tritheism,    This 
view  he  sought  to  justify  by  the  Aristotelian  cat^ories 
of  genui,  tpeeiet,  and  individuuBi,     His  followers  were 
called  Pbiloponiaci  and  Tritheistie,    Philoponus,  it  may 
be  remarked,  was  not  the  first  promulgator  of  this  error; 
but  (as  appears  from  Assem,  Bibl.  Orient,  ii,  827 ;  comp. 
Uefele,  ii,  &d5)  the  Monophysite  John  Ascusuagcs,  who 
ascribed  to  Christ  only  one  nature,  but  to  each  person 
in  the  Godhead  a  separate  nature,  and  on  this  account 
was  banished  by  the  emperor  and  excommunicated  by 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.   The  time  of  the  death 
of  Philoponus  is  not  known.     The  following  is  a  list  of 
his  works:  Twv  ti£  n)v  Muvaiuis  Koafioyoviav  iir/yif 
Tuciiv  Xo/oi  C)  Conanentarii  in  Moiaicam  Cotmogoniam, 
lib,  viii,  dedicated  to  Sergius,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, who  held  that  see  from  610  to  689,  and  perhaps 
641.    Edit,  Gnece  et  Latine  by  Balthasar  Corderius 
(Vienna,  1630, 4to).    The  editor  was  deficient  in  schol- 
arship, and  Lambecios  promised  a  better  edition,  which, 
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koirever,  nerer  appeared.    Pfaotioa  (_Biblioth.  cod.  75) 

compaies  the  Cotmogoiua  with  its  author,  and  fonna  no 

good  opinioo  of  either : — Dispuiatio  de  Patchale,  "  ad 

^alccm  Coamogoniie,"  by  the  aame  editor : — Karii  npo- 

i^Ms  wtfi  aicurniTOQ  toafiov  Xu<rct£,  Xoyot  tq,  Advertm 

J^vcH  at  A^tenitate  Muadi  A  rgumetUa  X  VIII  Solu- 

Htme*,  coBimonly  called  De  jStemilale  MuraH.    The  end 

b  motiiated.     Edit. :  the  text  by  Victor  TrincaTelliu 

I(T«<>Be,  1535,  foL) ;  Latin  versions,  by  Joannes  Mahotius 

I^Lrona,  1557,  ToL),  and  by  Casparus  Marcellus  (Venice, 

UpoI,  toL)  : — Dt  qumque  Dialeeti*  Graca  Ltt^/ua  Liber. 

tiaeee,  together  with  the  writings  of  some  other 

and  the  Tiaaurut  of  Varinns  Camertes 

1476,  foL ;  1504,  fol. ;  ad  calcem  Lexici  Gncco- 

Venicc,  15'i4,  fol. ;  another,  ibid.  1524,  foL ;  Basle, 

tHii,fot.i  Paris,  1521,  foL)  i—Zvvoyuyq  riiv  Trpiis  lid- 

amtamav  lia^pws  tovoviuvuv  Xiituiv,  Colke- 

Vatimt  qua  pro  diverta  tigmficatiime  A  ccenium  di- 

■■  acc^riunl,  in  alphabetical  order.     It  bos  often 

poUisbed  at  the  end  of  Greek  dictionaries.     The 

acfarmtc  edition  is  by  Eraatnas  Schmid  (Wittenb. 

15,  9td),  under  the  title  of  Cyrilli,  vtl,  ut  alii  volunt, 

Pkiloponi  Optuculum  uHlimamm  de  Dijfereniiia 

Grmeamm,  juod  Tonum,  Spiriium,  Gaitu,  etc, 

which  ia  added  the  editor's  Dimertaiio  de  Pronunci- 

iamm  Graca  Avliiiua,     Schmid  appended  to  the  dic- 

of  Philoponns  aboat  fire  times  as  much  of  his 

bat  be  separated  his  additions  from  the  text: — 

m  Ari»toielem,\ii.  (1)  In  Analytica  Pri- 

Edit. :  the  test,  Venice,  1536,  foL ;  Latin  versions, 

Hwliflmus  Dorotheus  (Venice,  1541,  foL),  Lucillus 

(ibid.  1544, 1518,-1553, 1565,  fol.),  Alexander 

(ibid.  1560,  f<^).  {2)  In  Analytica  PosUriora. 

-.  Venice,  1501,  fd.,  together  with  Anonymi  Gned 

mfiitBrii  on  the  same  work  (ibid.  1634,  foL),  revised 

with  additions,  together  with  Eustratii,  episcopi 

nni  (who  lived  about  1117)  Cmnmentarii  on  the 

wwk.     A  Greek  edition  of  1634  is  said  to  exist. 

versions  by  Andreas  Gtateolus  (Venice,  1542,  foL ; 

1543,  fol.)'aDd  by  Martianus  Rota  (Venice,  1569, 

.SK'I.  (aLy.    (3)  In  quatuor  prioret  Libroa  Phyncorum. 

lEdiL.:  the  text,  cum  Pnefatione  Victoris  Trincavelli  ad 

Hmfatam  Contaienum  Cardinalem  (Venice,  1586,  fol.) ; 

l.a(u  veiaoD,  by  Gulielmus  Dorotheus  (ibid.  1639  and 

I  •41.  fcL);  a  better  one  by  Baptista  Rasarius  (ibid. 

tisA.  U69, 1381,  ioL).    Philoponus  speaks  of  his  Scholia 

u  the  sixth  book,  whence  we  may  infer  that  he  com- 

■TMad  upon  the  last  four  books  also.     (4)  In  Librum 

-ana  J/eteorum,     The  text  ad  calcem  Olympiodori 

•  Mdeara  (Venice,  1551,  foL) ;  Latine,  by  Joannes  Bap- 

-:«a  Ounotios  (ibid.  1661,  1667,  foL).    (5)  In  Libros 

.'/  de  Amima.     Edit.  Gnece,  cum  Trincavelli  Epistola 

u  Siwfanm  Biidolphum  Cardinalem  (Venice,  1653, 

^  :  littine,  by  Gentianns  Hervetos  (Lyons,  1644, 

-••<:  Venice,  1554, 1668)  and  by  MatthjBus  4  Bove  (Ven- 

•t.  1M4, 1581),  aU  in  foUo.     (6)  In  Librot  V  De  Gene- 

■  aimt  tt  laUritu.     Gnece,  cum  Prtefatione  Asalani 

''•lare.  1527,  foL),  together  with  Alexander  Aphrodi- 

■M»  t  iltteonlogia.    (7)  In  Libros  V  De  Generatione 

*mm»limi»,  probably  by  Philoponns.    Edit.  Gnece  cum 

fytii  Coicynei  Epistola  Gneca  ad  Andream  Matthieum 

AijUTivBm  (\'enice,  1526,  foL);  Iiatine,  by  the  same, 

rM.  codem  anno.     Black  letter.     (8)  In  'Librae  XIV 

Ulapbplcomn.    Latine  by  Frandscus  Patricius  (Fer- 

nn,  1583,  foL).     The  text  was  nerer  published.    Pbi- 

hfoam  wrote  many  other  works,  some  of  which  are  lost, 

sail  Mhe»  have  never  been  published.   Fabricius  gives 

u'lnlex  Scriptorum  in  Philop,  De  Mundi  ^ternitate 

acanfatanun,"  and  an  '^  Index  Scriptorum  in  universis 

fUfepooi  ad  Atistotelem  Commentariis  memoratorum," 

balk  of  great  kogth.     See  Fabridua,  BibL  Grac  x,  639, 

etc;:  Cave,  IIi»l.  LitU  voL  i.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Clam.  Biog- 

rapiy,  s.  V.     See  Schaff,  Church  Hittory,  iii,  674,  767 ; 

Hilgenfeld,  Patrittii,  p.  288 ;  Ueberweg,  Ilisiory  of 

fVanpI^,  i,  253,  269,  347-9,  402;  Alzog,  Kirehen. 

faeUdUe,  i,  318;  Stillingfleet,  Works,  vol  i;  Gieseler, 

FaUaitioal  Uiaory  (see  Index);  Hagenbach, i!/iito;y 


ofDoOriaa;  Cudworth,  Intellectual  Syetem  of  the  Urn- 
verte  (see  Index). 

PhilosarcaB  (Gr.  ^eu,  to  love,  and  aapl,feth),  a 
term  of  reproach  used  by  the  Origenists  in  reference  to 
the  orthodox  as  believers  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
body. 

Philosopher  (^iXuao^oc).  Of  the  Greek  sects  of 
philosophers  existing  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  the 
Stoics  and  Epicureans  arc  mentioned  in  Acts  xvii,  18, 
some  of  whom  disputed  with  Paul  at  Athens.  In  Col. 
ii,  8  a  warning  is  given  against  philosophy  itself,  as  a 
departure  from  the  knowledge  of  Christ;  and  it  baa 
been  noticed  that  Paul,  who  had  been  a  Pharisee,  acted 
in  this  respect  in  harmony  with  the  sect  in  which  he 
had  been  educated  (Grossmann,  De  Pharitaitmo  Ju- 
daor.Alex.  i,  8).  At  least  the  rabbins  set  the  divine 
law  above  all  human  wisdom ;  yet  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  given  the  name  of  philosophy  to  their  exposi- 
tions of  the  law  (see  Joseph  us,  Ap.  ii,  4;  1  Mace,  i  and 
v).  Paul  is  speakiog  in  the  passage  alluded  to  of  the- 
osophic  speculations,  which  had  found  an  entrance 
among  Christians  (v,  16  sq.),  and  on  which  lihein- 
wald  (De  pseudo  doctor.  Cohs,  Bonn,  1834),  Neander 
(fieseh.  d.  Pflam.  i,  438  sq.),  and  others  have  made  in- 
vestigations (see,  in  brief,  De  Wette,  Br.  a.  d.  Koloi.  p. 
1  sq,).  It  is  plain  from  Paul's  letters  that  he  denied  all 
worth  to  human  wisdom  and  philosophy  in  comparison 
with  that  eternal  salvation  which  is  only  to  be  obtained 
through  the  divine  revelation  in  the  Gospel;  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  dcspiser  of  sober 
philosophic  investigation,  either  on  the  ground  of  his 
Pharisaic  training  or  of  his  apostolic  principles.  For 
monographs,  see  Volbeding,  Index  Programmalum,  p. 
89  sq.    See  Philosophy, 

Philosophlsts,  a  name  given  to  a  dass  of  French 
writers  who  entered  into  a  combination  to  overturn  the 
religion  of  Jesus,  and  eradicate  from  the  human  heart 
every  religious  sentiment.  The  man  more  particularly 
to  whom  this  idea  first  occurred  was  Voltaire,  who,  be- 
ing weary  (as  he  said  himself)  of  hearing  people  repeat 
that  twelve  men  were  suffident  to  establish  Christianity, 
resolved  to  prove  that  one  might  be  suffident  to  over- 
turn it.  Full  of  this  project,  he  swore,  before  the  year 
1730,  to  dedicate  his  life  to  its  accomplishment;  and 
for  some  time  he  flattered  himself  that  be  should  enjoy 
alone  the  glory  of  destroying  the  Christian  religion. 
He  found,  however,  that  associates  would  be  necessary ; 
and,  from  the  numerous  tribe  of  his  admirers  and  disci- 
ples, he  chose  D'Alembert  and  Diderot  as  the  most  proper 
persons  to  co-operate  with  him  in  his  designs.  But 
Voltaire  was  not  satisfied  with  their  aid  alone.  He 
contrived  to  embark  in  the  same  cause  Frederick  II, 
king  of  Prussia.  This  royal  adept  was  one  of  the  most 
zealous  of  Voltaire's  coadjutors,  till  he  discovered  that 
the  philosophists  were  waging  war  with  the  throne  as 
well  as  witli  the  altar.  This,  indeed,  was  not  originally 
Voltaire's  intention.  He  was  vain ;  he  loved  to  be  ca- 
ressed by  the  great;  and,  in  one  word,  he  was  from 
natural  disposition  an  aristocrat,  and  an  admirer  of  roy- 
alty. But  when  he  found  that  almost  every  sovereign 
but  Frederick  disapproved  of  bis  impious  projects  be- 
cause they  perceived  the  issue,  be  determined  to  op- 
pose all  the  governments  on  earth  rather  than  forfeit 
the  glory,  with  which  he  bad  flattered  himself,  of  van- 
quishing Christ  and  his  apostles  in  the  field  of  contro- 
versy. He  now  set  himself,  with  D'Alembert  and  Dide- 
rot, to  excite  universal  discontent  with  the  established 
order  of  things.  For  this  purpose  they  formed  secret 
societies,  assumed  new  names,  and  employed  an  enig- 
matical language.  Thus  Frederick  was  called  Lvc; 
D'Alembert, /"ro/o/Torat,  and  sometimes  JS^rtraiuf;  Vol- 
taire, Raton ;  and  Diderot,  Platon,  or  its  anagram.  Ton- 
pla ;  while  the  general  term  for  the  conspirators  was 
Cacouoc  In  their  secret  meetings  they  professed  to 
celebrate  the  mysteries  of  Jfylhra ,-  and  thnr  great  ob- 
ject, as  they  professed  to  one  another,  was  to  confound 
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the  wretch,  meaning  Jesus  Cbriib  Hence  their  secret 
watchword  was  Kcratez  Vln/ame,  "  Cnuh  the  Wretch." 
If  we  look  into  some  of  the  books  expressly  written  for 
general  circulation,  we  shall  there  find  the  following 
doctrines;  some  of  them  standing  alone  iu  all  their  na- 
ked horrors,  others  surrounded  by  sophislr}'  and  mere- 
tricious ornaments,  to  entice  the  mind  into  their  net 
before  it  perceives  their  nature :  "  The  Universal  Cause, 
that  God  of  the  philosophers,  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the 
Christians,  is  but  a  cbimei«  and  a  phantom.  The  phe- 
nomena of  nature  only  prove  the  existence  of  God  to  a 
few  prepossessed  men:  so  far  from  bespeaking  a  God, 
they  are  but  the  necessary  effects  of  matter  prodigiously 
diversified.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  admit,  with  Manes, 
a  twofold  God,  than  the  God  of  Christianity.  We 
cannot  know  whether  a  God  really  exists,  or  whether 
there  is  the  smallest  difference  between  good  and  evil, 
or  vice  and  virtue.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than 
to  believe  the  soul  a  spiritual  being.  The  immortality 
of  the  aoul,  so  far  from  stimulating  man  to  the  practice 
of  virtue,  is  nothing  but  a  barbarous,  desperate,  fatal 
tenet,  and  contrary  to  all  legislation.  AU  ideas  of  Jus- 
tice and  injustice,  of  virtue  and  vice,  of  glory  and  in- 
famy, are  purely  arbitrary',  and  dependent  on  custom. 
Conscience  and  remorse  are  nothing  but  the  foresight 
of  those  physical  penalties  to  which  crimes  expose  us. 
The  man  who  is  above  the  law  can  commit  without  re- 
morse the  dishonest  act  that  may  serve  his  purpose. 
The  fear  of  God,  so  far  from  being  the  beginning  of 
wisdom,  should  be  the  beginning  of  fully.  The  com- 
mand to  love  one's  parents  is  more  the  work  of  educa- 
tion than  of  nature.  Modesty  is  only  an  invention  of 
refined  voluptuousness.  The  law  which  condemns  mar- 
ried people  to  live  together  becomes  barbarous  and  cruel 
on  the  day  they  cease  to  love  one  another."  These 
extracts  from  the  secret  correspondence  and  the  public 
writings  of  thcse'TOen  will  suffice  to  show  us  the  nature 
and  tendency  of  the  dreadful  system  they  had  formed. 
The  philosophists  were  diligently  employed  in  attempt- 
ing to  propagate  their  sentiments.  Their  grand  A'n- 
ci/clopadia  vita  converted  into  an  engine  to  serve  this 
purpose.  See  Escyclop^edists.  Voltaire  proposed  to 
establish  a  colony  of  philosophists  at  Cleves,  who,  pro- 
tected by  the  king  of  Prussia,  might  publish  their  opin- 
ions without  dread  or  danger ;  and  Frederick  was  dis- 
posed to  take  them  under  his  protection,  till  he  discovered 
that  their  opinions  were  anarchical  as  well  as  impious, 
when  he  threw  them  off,  and  even  wrote  against  them. 
They  contrived,  however,  to  engage  the  ministers  of 
the  court  of  France  in  their  favor,  by  pretending  to 
have  nothing  in  view  but  the  enUrgement  of  science, 
in  works  which  spoke,  indeed,  respectfully  of  revelation, 
while  every  discovery  which  they  brought  forward  was 
meant  to  undermine  its  very  foundation.  When  the 
throne  was  to  be  attacked,  and  even  when  barefaced 
athei.<m  was  to  be  promulgated,  a  number  of  impious 
and  licentious  pamphlets  were  dispersed  (for  some  time 
none  knew  how)  from  a  secret  society  formed  at  the 
Hotel  d'Holbacb,  at  Paris,  of  which  Voltaire  was  elected 
honorary  and  perpetual  president.  To  conceal  their 
design,  which  was  the  diffusion  of  their  infidel  senti- 
ments, they  called  themselves  Encyclopedists.  See  IIod- 
BACU.  The  books,  however,  that  were  issued  from  this 
club  were  calcuUted  to  Impair  and  overturn  religion, 
morals,  and  government;  and  these,  indeed,  spreading 
over  all  Europe,  impereeptiUy  took  possession  of  public 
opinion.  As  soon  as  the  sale  was  sufficient  to  pay  the 
expenses,  inferior  editions  were  printed  and  given  away, 
or  sold  at  a  very  low  price ;  circulating  libraries  of  them 
were  formed,  and  reading  societies  instituted.  While 
they  constantly  disowned  these  productions  before  the 
world,  they  contrived  to  give  them  a  false  celebrity 
through  their  confidential  agents  and  correspondents, 
who  were  not  themselves  always  trusted  with  the  entire 
secret.  By  degrees  they  got  possession  of  most  of  the 
reviews  and  periodical  publications;  established  a  gen- 
eral intercourse,  by  means  of  hawkers  and  pedlere,  with 


the  distant  provinces,  and  instituted  an  ofBce  to  supply 
all  schools  with  teachers ;  and  thus  did  they  acquire  tin-i 
precedented  dominion  over  every  species  of  litermtarc^ 
over  the  minds  of  all  ranks  of  people,  and  over  th« 
education  of  youth,  without  giving  any  alarm  to  tb< 
world.  The  lovers  of  wit  and  polite  literature  wer* 
caught  by  Voltaire ;  the  men  of  science  were  perverte<^ 
and  children  corrupted  in  the  first  rudiments  ofleaminiz 
by  D'Alembert  and  Diderot;  stronger  appetites  wen 
fed  by  the  secret  club  of  baron  Holbach ;  the  imaffina- 
'  tions  of  the  higher  orders  were  set  dangerously  ailoal 
by  Montesquieu ;  and  the  multitude  of  all  ranks  were 
surprised,  confounded,  and  hurried  away  by  Rouaseaia 
Thus  was  the  public  mind  in  France  completely  ci^- 
rupted,  and  this,  no  doubt,  greatly  accelerated  th<^ 
dreadful  events  which  afterwards  transpired  in  tljiat 
country. — Henderson's  Buck,  s.  v.  I 


Philosophoumena.    See  IIiproLm-s. 


* 


Philosophy  is  the  highest  department  of  humjn 
speculation,  the  most  abstract  knowledge  of  which  toe 
human  mind  is  capable. 

Importance  oftkt  Subject. — The  character  of  the 
vestigations  with  which  philosophy  is  concerned,  afa 
'  still  more  the  superabundance  during  the  last  centii^ 
of  what  has  professed  itself  to  be  philosophy,  rendes  it 
excessively  difficult  either  to  define  this  branch  of  in- 
quiry, or  to  determine  what  may  be  legitimately  iiicltkd- 
ed  under  the  wide  designation.     Sir  William  HamUtia 
devoted  seven  lectures  of  his  course  of  metaphysics  )te 
the  discussion  of  this  single  topic.    The  vagueness 
the  term,  the  instability  and  indistinctness  of  the  bouf 
daries  of  this  department  of  knowledge,  and  the  disseil 
sions  in  regard  to  all  its  details,  have  led  many  quicl 
.  and  ingenious  minds  to  repudiate  the  study  altogethc| 
I  and  to  deny  to  it  any  valid  existence.    Kevertheless  it 
I  is  necessary  to  recognise  its  reality,  in  spite  of  the  ui*- 
'  certainty  of  its  luture,  of  the  confusion  thus  produceAt, 
I  and  of  the  pretensions  sheltered  under  its  bonorabjke 
I  name.    It  was  a  profound  and  keen  reply,  which  waks 
said  to  have  been  made  by  Aristotle  to  the  asaailsntlB 
and  abucgatois  of  philosophy,  that  "whether  we  ougbli 
to  philosophize  or  ought  not  to  philosophize,  we  are  com-V 
pelted  to  philosophize"  ((irf  ^iXoffo0i;r('ov  ^iXoco^ij- 
Tiov,  Eire  ftrj  0iXo<ro^>)riov  ^iKoao^jiov,  xavrwc  ii 
^tXoffo^rt'ov,  David.  Prohgom.  P/uL,  ap.  ScJioL  A  ri»- 
lol.  p.  13,  ed.  Acad.  BeroL),  for  philosophy  is  required  to 
demonstrate  the  inanity  and  nugatoriness  of  philoso- 
phy: "But  the  motherof  demonstrations  is  philosophy." 
The  same  deep  sense  of  the  irrecusable  obligation  is 
manifested  by  Plotinus,  when,  in  a  rare  access  of  hu- 
mor, he  utters  the  paradoxical  decUration  that  all 
things,  rational  and  irrational — animals,  plants,  and 
even  minerals,  air  and  water  too — alike  yearn  for  theo- 
retical perfection  (or  the  philosophical  completion  of 
their  nature,  Amieod.  iii,  viii,  1) ;  and  that  nature,  albeit 
devoid  of  imagination  aud  reason,  has  its  philosophy 
within  itself,  and  achieves  whatever  it  effects  by  the- 
ory, or  the  philosophy  which  it  does  not  itself  potaaa. 
"There  is  reason  in  roasting  eggs,"  aud  philosophy  iu 
all  things,  if  we  can  only  get  at  it : 

"  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

Philosophy  is,  like  death,  one  of  the  few  things  that  we 
can  by  no  means  avoid,  whether  we  welcome  or  reject 
it ;  whether  we  regard  the  irresistible  tendencies  of  our 
intellectual  constitution  to  speculative  inquiry,  or  the 
latent  regularity,  order,  and  law  controlling  all  things 
that  fall  under  our  notice,  when  they  develop  them- 
selves in  accordance  with  their  intrinsic  nature  (see  Sir 
W,  Hamilton,  Melaphyticf,  lect.  iv,  p.  46 ;  Ueberwcg, 
nitt.  of  Philotophy,  voL  i,  §  1,  p.  5). 

There  is  no  longer  reason  to  dread  the  rarity  of  phi- 
losophy ;  there  has  been  no  occasion  for  such  alarm  for 
more  than  two  thousand  years;  the  terror  has  been 
produced  by  the  redundance  of  what  claims  this  name. 
There  are  philosophers  of  all  sorts,  who  deal  with  all 
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■iede*  of  sabjecta.  There  is  mental,  monl,  political, 
■moinical,  and  natural  philoaophy ;  tbete  ia  the  phi- 
Mhf  of  religion,  the  philosophy  of  enthusiasiD,  and 
t  piubaophy  of  insanity;  the  philosophy  of  logic,  the 
Uowpbjr  of  rhetoric,  the  philosophy  of  language, 
■d  the  philoaophy  of  granunar ;  there  is  the  philoso- 
ky  of  history,  the  philosophy  of  law,  the  philosophy 
I  Che  inductive  sciences ;  there  is  the  philosophy  of 
itoii,  the  philoaophy  of  music,  the  philosophy  of 
teia,  the  philosophy  of  manners,  the  philoaophy  of 
tokar,  the  philosophy  of  builduig,  etc  All  imag- 
■ble  topics  reveal  an  aptitude  for  philosophic  treat- 
Bit,  asd  pretend  to  furnish  a  basis  for  some  special 
•Josophy.  It  would  occasion  no  surprise  to  encounter 
iffaikiaophy  of  jack-straws,  and  other  infantile  amuse- 
WHMtn.    There  must  be  some  legitimacy,  however  slight, 

■  tbese  numerous  pretensions,  some  semblance  of  truth 
L  Mieh  easy  assumption,  or  such  professions  would  not 
I'iMione  to  be  repeated  and  tolerated.  There  must  be 
lao  cummon  element,  some  cord  of  similitude,  uniting 
ucMbsi  under  one  category  these  multitudinous  forms 

■  iMjoiiy,  and  the  unnumbered  inquiries  which  are  left 


Sviftoftht  Term. — The  vati  phiiottipht/  first  appears 

n  ilM  Father  of  Uistor}-.    It  is  applied  by  Crcesus  to 

S>Ji4i,  ia  his  travels  in  search  of  knowledge  and  in- 

iiRUtiao,  and  is  used  as  almost  equivalent  to  theory, 

t^h  in  the  context  means  scarcely  anything  more 

Mmi  aght-seeing  or  observation  (Herodot.  i,  30).     It 

aift  appears  in  Thucydides.      Pericles  speaks  of  the 

ilt^imaas  as  "philosophizing   without   effeminacy," 

TWa«  the  term  seems  to  denote  the  acquisition  of  in- 

ia^wtiaD  and  culture  (Thuc  ii,  40).     The  origination 

4«he  mtd  is  ascribed  to  Pythagoras  in  a  familiar  an- 

•nlste,  which  reports  that,  being  asked  by  Leon,  the 

9|trf  of  Pblius, "  What  were  philosophers?"  he  replied, 

•ith  a  happy  allusion  to  the  concourse  at  the  Olympic 

Limes,  that  "  they  were  those  who  diligently  observed 

'lie  aatore  of  things,"  calling  themselves  "  students,  or 

trnssf  wisdom,"  and  occupied  witli "  the  contempUtiou 

udkiMrledge  of  things"  (Cicero,  ruse  Qu-v,  8, 9).   He 

■i  "^^fnmA  to  have  thus  repudiated  the  designation  of 

•  vue  aian,"  or  "  aopbister,"  previously  in  vogue,  and  to 

In  Bodestly  proposed  in  its  stead  the  appellation  of 

'  i4iil<aopher,"  a  lover  of  wisdom.     The  authenticity  of 

'  1  iaecdote  has  been  gravely  questioned ;  and  the  dcs- 

ijiauoa,  allied  to  have  been  rejected  in  this  manner, 

-  -MiaMl  in  habitual  oae,  with  no  invidious  sense,  and 

Of  iiipiai  to  Socrate*  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Socratic 

»a<nli  (Grote,  But.  of  Greece,  pt.  ii,  vol  viii,  ch.  Ixvii, 

■  ^*!).  To  the  numerous  passages  cited  by  Grote  may 

•  •  alW  Androtion,  Fr.  89 ;  Phan.  Eretrius,  /"r.  21 ;  and 

"■viaii  y>io,  apud  Dion  Chry»08tom,ii,829,cd.Teubner). 

'  ^  enures  of  the  Sophists  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the 

"VKM  of  the  Socratic  teaching,  and  the  almost  ex- 

*^r^  ioqaisitive  and  indeterminate  complexion  of 

•  Platonic  speculation,  appear  to  have  given  currency 

'W  designation  of  philosophy,  as  a  more  modest  and 

'nocWve  appellative  than  "  Sophia,"  or  wisdom. 

>>nin]iaUy,  then,  philosophy  imported  only  the  loving 

pinatof  knowledge,  without  any  implication  of  actual 

xuiiumt;  but  it  soon  acquired  a  more  positive  and 

'iMJoa  acceptation.    In  the  Republic  Plato  defines  phi- 

|"»pbT  as  "  the  circuit,  or  beating  about  of  the  soul  in 

ill  isceoding  progress  towards  real  existence ;"  and  de- 

t^  those  to  be  philoeophers  "  who  embrace  the  really 

<i<<tait,''and  "who  are  able  to  apprehend  the  eternal 

•nJ  nachanging."  '  In  the  Euihydemtu  he  goes  farther, 

"^  docribes  philosophy  as  "  the  acquisition  of  tnie 

^wledge."  In  the  definitions  ascribed  to  Plato,  which, 

'^'"^  not  bis,  may  preserve  the  tradition  of  his  teach- 

"^  <>  i«  only  "  the  desire  of  the  knowledge  of  eternal 

""^m,"   Xenophon  rarely  employs  the  term,  but 

f^  "fophia"  to  the  Socratic  knowledge.    In  one 

l**ige  vheie  he  uses  it  it  signifies  the  knowledge  and 

!«»«»  of  the  duties  of  life  iifem.  iv,  2,  p.  28). 

^  put  step  towards  the  definite  restriction  of  the 


meaning  of  philoaophy  was  made  by  the  Platonic  writ- 
ings, though  the  name  continued,  and  has  always  con- 
tinued, to  be  employed  with  great  latitude.  Aristotle, 
who  gave  a  sharp^  scientific  character  to  nearly  eveiy- 
thiug  which  he  touched,  first  confined  the  term  to  spe- 
cial significations,  and  gave  to  it  a  limited  and,  in  some 
cases,  a  purely  technical  meaning.  He  calls  philosophy 
"  the  knowledge  of  truth ;"  and  he  endeavored  to  dis- 
cover a  "first  philosophy,"  or  body  of  principles  com- 
mon to  all  departments  of  speculative  inquiry,  and  deal- 
ing solely  with  the  primary  elements  and  affections  of 
being  (Met.  i,  1,  p.  993;  P*y».  i,  9,  p.  6;  Simplicii 
SclioL  p.  846).  This  first  philosophy,  or  "  knowledge 
of  the  philosopher,"  corresponds  to  metaphysics  in  its 
stricter  sense — a  division  of  speculative  science  receiv- 
ing its  name  ftorn  the  remains  of  Aristotle,  and,  in  great 
measure,  constituted  by  his  labors.  It  is  the  science  of 
being  as  being  (r6  iv  ^  ov.  Met.  vi,  1,  p.  1026;  xi,  8, 
p.  1060 ;  i v,  p.  1061).  Thus,  with  the  Peripatetics,  phi- 
losophy included  all  science,  but  especially  theoretical 
science,  and  was  peculiarly  attached  to  metaphysical 
science.  With  this  accorda  the  definition  of  Cicero, 
which  is  evidently  derived  from  Peripatetic  sources 
{DeOJf.u,i,b). 

This  historical  deduction  is  not  nnnecessary.  Many 
words  grow  tn  meaning  with  the  growth  of  civilization. 
Many  gradually  lose  with  the  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge their  original  vague  amplitude,  and  acquire  a  defi- 
nite and  precise  significance.  The  real  import  of  either 
class  of  words  can  be  ascertained  only  by  tracing  their 
development  through  their  successive  changes.  The 
history  of  the  term  philosophy  enables  us  to  understand 
the  still  subsisting  vacillation  in  its  employment,  and  to 
detect  the  common  principle  which  runs  thtDugh  all  ita 
various  and  apparently  incongruous  applications.  It 
brings  us,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  recognition  of  the 
mode  and  measure  of  its  most  rigorous  employment. 

Philosophy  is  the  earnest  investigation  of  the  princi- 
ples of  knowledge,  and  most  appropriately  of  the  first 
principles,  or  principles  of  abstract  being.  It  is  not 
science,  but  search  (Kant,  Program.  1765-66 ;  Sir  Will- 
iam Hamilton,  A/rtapA.lect.i,iii;  />wcuM{otu,p.787).  It 
is  distinctively  zefetic,  or  inquisitive,  rather  than  dog- 
matic Its  chief  value  consists  in  the  zeal,  perspicacity, 
simplicity,  and  unselfishness  of  the  persevering  desire  for 
the  highest  truth,  not  in  its  attainment ;  for  the  highest 
truth  is,  in  its  nature,  unattainable  by  the  finite  intelli- 
gence of  man.  It  haa  not,  or  ought  not  to  have,  the 
pretension  or  confident  assurance  of  knowledge,  though 
this  claim  has  frequently  been  made  (q  ^oao^ia  yvw- 
ffi'c  iari  teavrmr  ruv  ovrutv,  David.  Inlerpr.  x.  Categ. 
SchoL  A  riitol.  p.  29,  ed.  Acad.  Derol.).  It  is  only  a  sys- 
tematic craving  and  continuous  effort  to  reach  the  high- 
est knowledge. 

"  For  msn  loves  knowledtte,  and  the  lieams  of  tmlh 
More  welcome  touch  his  nndersiandine's  eye 
Than  all  the  blandishments  of  sound  his  enr, 
Thau  all  of  taste  his  tongue"  (Akeuslde). 

Philosophy  was  called  by  the  schoolmen  "the  science 
of  sciences ;"  and  wherever  the  recondite  principles  of 
knowledge  are  sought,  there  is  philosophy,  in  a  faint 
and  rudimentarj',  or  in  a  clear  and  instructive  form. 
Hence  it  admits  of  being  predicated  of  investigations 
far  remote  from  those  higher  exercises  of  abstract  con- 
templation to  which  it  is  most  properly  applied. 

What  is  man  ?  What  are  his  faculties  and  powers  ? 
Whence  is  he?  Whither  is  he  going?  How  shall  he 
guide  himself?  What  is  this  vast  and  varied  universe 
around  him?  How  did  it  arise?  How  is  it  ordered 
and  sustained  ?  What  is  man's  relation  to  it,  and  to 
the  great  Power  behind  the  veil,  manifested  by  its  won- 
drous movements  and  changes?  What  is  the  nature 
of  this  power?  What  are  man's  duties  to  it,  to  him- 
self, and  to  his  fellow-men  ?  What  knowledge  of  these 
things  can  he  acquire?  What  are  his  destinies,  and  bis 
aids  for  their  achievement?  These  questions,  and  ques- 
tions like  these,  constitute  the  province  of  philosophy 
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proper.  They  present  themselres  dimly  or  disdneUy  to 
every  reflecting  mind;  and  they  will  not  be  gainsaid. 
Our  intellectu^  constitution  compels  lis  to  think  of 
them ;  and  to  think  of  them,  however  weakly  and  spas- 
modically, is  the  beginning  of  philosophy.  They  all 
admit  of  partial  solution — of  an  answer  at  least,  which 
stimulates  further  investigation.  None  of  them  can  re- 
ceive a  full  and  complete  reply  from  the  human  reason — 
they  stretch  beyond  its  compass.  All  of  them,  in  every 
age,  have  met  with  some  response,  either  in  the  poetic 
and  bewildering  fancies  of  the  prevalent  mythology,  or 
in  the  wild  guesses  of  popular  credulity ;  either  in  the 
aphorisms  of  the  prudent,  or  in  the  conclusions  of  those 
who  have  sedulously  devoted  themselves  to  the  unrav- 
elling of  these  enigmas.  This  latter  class  have  been 
the  philosophers  of  each  generation,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  rational  inquiry  to  the  current  day,  as 
they  win  continue  to  be  till  the  closing  of  the  great  roll 
of  time ;  for  of  philosophy  there  is  no  end. 

This  constant  disappointment  and  continual  renewal 
of  effort  are  strange  phenomena,  and  have  often  proved 
utterly  disheartening.  Hence  has  proceeded  the  objec- 
tion so  frequently  urged  that  philosophy  is  ever  in 
restless  and  fretful  activity,  but  does  not  advance.  The 
allegation  of  an  entire  failure  of  progress  is  unjust ;  but 
the  same  questions  constantly  reappear  with  changed 
aspects,  and  the  same  solutions  are  offered  under  altered 
forms.  But  the  change  in  the  aspects  and  the  altera- 
tion in  the  forms  are  themselves  an  advancement.  The 
true  source  of  encouragement  is,  however,  to  be  derived 
less  from  the  progress  which  can  never  pass  the  boun- 
daries imposed  by  the  same  old  questions  than  from 
the  knowledge  that  the  pursuit  is  more  than  the  im- 
practicable attainment — the  race  more  important  than 
the  arrival  at  the  goal  could  be — at  least  in  this  finite 
life,  with  our  finite  powers.  From  this  habitual  disap- 
pointment, and  the  apparent  failures  which  bring  the 
disappointment,  have  arisen,  too,  this  variety  of  solu- 
tions which  have  been  proposed  for  the  numerous  rid- 
dles that  philosophy  propounds  to  man.  Varro  enu- 
merated two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  possible  sects, 
apparently  on  the  basis  of  ethics  alone  (August.  De  Cit. 
Dei,xix,  1) ;  and  the  number  of  distinguishable  schemes 
of  philosophy,  to  say  nothing  of  diversities  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  details,  is  countless.  Yet  each  of  these  has 
contributed  something  to  our  knowledge :  in  the  more 
precise  statement  of  the  problems  to  be  solved,  in  the 
clearer  determination  of  their  conditions,  in  the  refuta- 
tion of  former  errors,  in  the  exposure  of  previous  mis- 
apprehensions, in  presenting  the  inquiries  under  new 
and  brighter  lights,  or  in  adding  to  our  positive  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  these  dark  and  difficult  subjects. 
The  gratitude  which  Aristotle  expresses,  in  a  remark- 
able passage  (.l/e<.  i),  towartls  his  predecessors,  who 
had  gone  astray,  or  who  had  failed  to  see  the  truth,  is 
due  to  all  philosophical  inquirers.  They  have  contrib- 
uted something  towards  the  result,  however  incomplete 
that  result  may  remain  (xai  yAp  ovtoi  avvt^akovro 
Tf  TTJv  ydp  e'?(v  Troo^ffici/irov  t'litiiv;  and  see  Alexan- 
der Aphrodis.  Schol.  AriatoU  ad  loc.  ij  yip  tuv  tcara- 
fitli\>jiiivu>v  6oiiav  iviropia  aipiTucwnpovQ  tifias  Trjt 
oXijSfiac  vapaaK(«ani), 

HUtory  of  the  Subject.— The  hopelessness  of  satisfac- 
tory attainment,  with  the  ittevitable  persistency  of  the 
search,  and  the  gradual  approximation,  or  appearance 
of  approximation,  to  a  goal  which  is  never  reached,  but 
is  ever  receding,  eventuate  in  changes,  expansions, 
fluctuations,  and  revolutions  in  opinion,  which  are  re- 
corded and  appreciated  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 
This  history  chronicles  the  origins  and  original  phases 
of  philosophical  inquiry,  its  mutations,  progresses,  and 
recessions,  and  the  causes  of  them ;  it  notes  the  intro- 
duction of  new  doctrines,  new  methods  of  procedure, 
new  modes  of  exposition ;  the  dissensions  and  controver- 
sies which  spring  up  and  minister  to  new  developments ; 
the  reduction  of  kindred  views  to  a  coherent  body,  and 
the  constitution  of  sects  and  schools;  the  fortunes  of 


such  schools,  the  development  or  perrerrion  of  the  i 
eral  successive  or  contemporaneous  schemes  of  t 
tion  in  the  bosom  of  the  schools  themselves,  either  j 
consequence  of  their  own  internal  activity,  or  of 
necessities  suggested  or  enforced  by  external  atti 
In  this  manner,  and  fh>m  these  motives  of  chang 
pbiloaopby  exhibits  unceasiDg  activi^  and  fiequ 
novelty  of  form,  notwithstanding  the  subetantial  id 
tity  of  the  questions  debated,  and  the  sameness  of  t| 
ground  sorveyed.  In  these  vicissitudes  of  opin' 
there  is,  however,  an  element  which  ought  never  tot 
overlooked,  and  which  gives  an  immediate  and  urge) 
interest  to  all  the  variations.  The  philosophy  '  o{ 
an  age  or  sect  is  largely  influenced  by  recent  expW 
ences,  and  by  the  present  demands  of  the  society  or  citd 
to  which  it  is  addressed;  aDd,intum,  itexennsea  antaa 
potent  influence  in  determining  the  views  of  the  riain 
and  succeeding  generations,  not  only  within  the  raAg 
of  theoretical  inquir}-,  but  also  in  government,  s<>d> 
organization,  manners,  habits  of  thought,  arts,  an/H  i 
everj'thing  which  concerns  the  daily  life  of  the  pe|iple 
The  condition  of  Athenian  politics  and  morals  diixict]] 
engendered  the  Socratic  inquiries  and  the  Socaiti 
schools.  The  personal  degradation  and  servility  ofi'tlu 
Romans  under  the  empire  provoked  the  revival  ( ami 
ardent  advocacy  of  stoicism.  The  repugnance  to  Islaai' 
ism,  and  the  dialectical  neetis  of  Christendom,  f|tn 
birth  to  mediaeval  scholasticism.  The  antagonism  wiaft 
issued  in  the  English  commonwealth  furnished  the  tut' 
bed  in  which  germinated  the  philosophy  of  Hobties 
Locke  and  the  encyclopedists  were  the  prophets  mi 
guides  of  the  French  revolutionary  spirit ;  and  the  taf 
terialism  of  the  current  years  has  received  form  »b  ilrdi 
as  vitality  from  the  predominance  and  achievements  W 
the  physical  sciences,  and  the  enormous  fascinations  U 
material  interests  and  gratifications.  Thus  the  alteV 
nations  of  philosophy  explain  and  are  explained  by  tM^ 
concurrent  modifications  of  society.  \ 

The  history  of  philosophy  admits  of  two  dislincjf 
principles  of  division,  both  of  which  are  simultaneousl%i 
employed.  It  may  be  divided  either  with  reference  (d 
its  special  subject-matter,  as  a  part  of  the  general  do-i 
main  of  philosophy,  or  with  reference  to  its  chronolog'i 
ical  successions.  Each  of  these  distributions  of  coatse] 
permits  further  subdivision. 

PUto  practically,  though  not  expressly,  divided  phi- 
losophy into  dialectics,  physics,  and  ethics,  incloding 
theology  and  much  of  metaphysics,  along  with  natural 
philosophy,  under  the  head  of  phj'sics.    See  Platonic 
Philosophy.    The  division  of  Aristotle  is  indistinct 
and  apparently  variable.    But  he  did  not  complete  bis 
system.  His  metaphysics,  which  corresponds  neariy  with 
his  first  philosophy,  or  with  philosophy  in  its  strictest 
sense,  was  an  incomplete  collection  of  unfinished  papers, 
gathered  and  arranged  alter  his  death.     Science,  or 
knowledge,  he  distributes  between  practice,  production, 
and  theory  (Melaph.  vi,  1,  ^"71017. 187,  p.  94,  ed.  Didot). 
Uebcrweg  mistakes  this  for  a  formal  division  of  phi- 
losophy, but  the  third  head  is  the  only  one  to  which 
Aristotle  would  have  assigned  the  name  of  phikMophy. 
He  elsewhere  distinguishes  theory  into  physical,  mathe- 
matical, and  theological — the  last  corresponding  with 
philosophy  proper  (Hetaph.  xi,  7).     In  one  of  his  frag- 
ments, philosophical  problems  are  decUred  to  be  of 
five  kinds :  political,  dialectical,  physical,  ethical,  and 
rhetorical  (Aristot  Frag.  137,  p.  108).     This  division 
excludes  the  greater  part  of  philosophy.    The  uncer- 
tainty and  confusion  which  these  several  divisions  are 
calculated  to  produce  may  be  accounted  for  and  excused 
by  the  loose  acceptation  of  the  term  physics  in  the  So- 
cratic schools;  and  by  the  fact  that  metaphysics,  or  phi- 
losophy, in  Aristotle's  estimation,  lay  beyond  the  domain 
of  physics.  Dividing  philosophy  into  metaphrac8,phvs- 
ics,  and  ethics,  we  now  habitually  exclude  physics,  or 
natural  philosophy,  and  set  it  apart  as  the  realm  of  ex- 
act science.    The  other  two  arc  assigned  to  philosophy. 
But  metaphysics  and  ethics  may  be  united  as  logetber 
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■nstitiidog  philosophy,  or  they  may  be  kept  disUnct 
mAvtmoatiy  subdivided.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who, 
k  deftrence  to  the  narrowness  of  the  Scotch  school,  at 
pnes  almost  identifies  psychology  with  philosophy, 
■Binenites,  by  a  strained  construction,  five  branches  of 
fte  fanner:  logic,  ethics,  politics,  esthetics,  and  the- 
pkfr  (Jfttaph.  lect.  iii,  p.  44).  Kemusat  incidentally 
Aatiibates  phiknopfay  under  the  five  heads  of  psyehol- 
■Ky,  lacic,  metaphysics,  theodicy  (or  the  philosophy  of 
Mgrna  =  theology),  and  morals  (_Vie  tCAbilard,  liv.  ii, 
tfc.  iii,ToL  i,  p.  351  sq.).  Ampere,  in  his  ingenious  and 
^ntiirir  classification  of  hnman  knowledge,  by  a  sep- 
Vaple  avies  of  violent  dichotomies,  manufactures  eigbty- 
fbar  distinct  departments  of  philosophical  inquiry.  For 
^  pHW-Ul  purpose,  the  sufficiency  or  the  insufficiency, 
kbe  validity  or  the  invalidity,  of  these  various  divisions 
Mid  sohdivisions  is  unimportant.  The  history  of  phi- 
Miphy  indndes  them  all,  either  as  definite  members  or 
pk  nhordinate  parts.  Each  may  be  treated  separately, 
W  aD  may  be  embraced  in  one  treatment,  or  a  distinct 
i4faeussion  may  be  bestowed  upon  several  of  them  com- 
Nncd  in  one  view.  Thus  there  may  be  a  historj-  of 
Mtntal  philosophy,  and  a  history  of  ethics,  like  the  sup- 
!|ieiaeiit3  of  Dugakl  Stewart  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
jlp  the  Entydopa^a  Britaimica ;  or  a  history  of  k>gic, 
ij^  Hr.  Blakey'a  very  feeble  treatise  on  that  subject; 
I  lir  a  Uitory  of  heretical  opinions,  like  those  so  common 
I  !■  the  earlier  agea  of  the  Christian  Church ;  or  a  general 
Hkiiij  of  philosophy,  like  Brucken's  or  Tennemann's  or 
iCcbcrveg's.  This  is  the  mode  in  which  the  history  of 
Ifeilosspfay  may  be  divided. 

;  Th*  other  process  of  division  regards  primarily  the 
^■ceaBon  <d  philosophical  systems,  or  of  philosophical 
IriMofa^ where  the  systems  are  identified  with  particular 
•chnok    A  very  loose  and  general  distribution  of  this 
•BDd  is  into  ancient,  mediseval,  and  modem,  each  of 
Isbidi  has  often  been  handled  separately.    The  distinc- 
tion between  these  divisions  is  mainly  the  diOierence  of 
line.    They  frequently  nm  into  each  other.    In  many 
Asnuteriatics,  both  of  doctrine  and  method,  they  re- 
pnt  each  other.    The  scholastic  procedure  is  discem- 
I    fit  'a  Pkxinas  and  Joannes  Damascenus,  while  John 
.Sratoi  Erigena  approached  more  nearly  to  the  Neo- 
Flataoists  than  to  the  schoolmen.    Occam  and  Gerson 
I    ntaiUt  many  modem  features ;  and  among  the  mod- 
I    •m  tkeie  are  many  wide  differences,  not  only  in  doc- 
i    'Bat,  but  in  character.     Hence  other  divisions,  more 
I     'nrm  than  are  attainable  by  these  indistinct  chrono- 
>  vKiI  periods,  have  latterly  won  more  favor.    The  fol- 
"wing  may  be  offered  as  an  example  of  such  distribu- 
ijoil: 

t.  Tte  eDmmencements  of  philosophy,  chiefly  nmong  the 
<M«tab,with  whom  pblloeopby,  mythology,  aud  Uie- 
'■hnwere  biseparnbly  Intertwined. 

3.  Tte  pbtlosophy  of  the  Oreeks,  which  comprehends  of 


I  the  pbtlosophy  of  the  Romans,  ns  U  was  essen- 
tkte  Greek  from  Cicero  to  Bo«thias. 

Ql  Th  philosopby  of  the  Schoolmen,  which  In  part  over- 
kps  agdero  systems.  To  this  the  philosopby  of  the 
ifm  ud  Saracens  may  be  Joined  as  an  appendix,  since 
II  itToris  the  transition  to  ft  from  the  Greeks. 

IT.  Tbe  philosophy  of  the  Benalmance,  or  Transition  Age, 
coomeiidng  with  Oemlstns  Pletho  and  the  Medlcean 
AademT,  and  ending  with  Pascal  and  Oassendl. 

< .  IVphUaeopby  of  Modern  Times— from  Francis  Bacon 
udoaearles. 

Each  of  these  periods  has  many  subdivisions,  which 
^  been  varioiuly  constituted  by  different  historians, 
■Hi  ncccaarily  vary  with  the  variation  of  the  aspects 
"^  which  phikieophy  is  contempUted  by  the  several 
(ivmidtn  of  its  fluctuations. 

Ijltraturt.—'nie  fullest  repertory  of  works  on  the 
*nal  acbemes  of  philosophy,  on  its  general  and  special 
^"tofy,  «nd  on  the  history  af  the  philosophers  them- 
oina,  ud  of  particular  doctrines,  may  be  found  in 
Cctnwcg,  Biitory  of  Philotophs,  translated  by  George 
&)l(icri>  (N.  Y.  1876,  2  vols.  8vo).  Up  to  the  date  of 
ite  "nk  the  fullest  treatise  on  the  subject  was  H. 
^Mt  GaeUdUe  der  Pkilosopkie  (Gotha,  1864,  12 
^8ra)b  A  convenient  summary  is  Maurice's  Moral 


and  Metapkytieal  Philotopkg  (Lond.  1860-6C,  and  later, 
4  vols.  8vo),  which  gives  a  historical  t«view  of  the 
whole  subject,    (G.  F.  H.) 

Philosophy,  C11ALD.SAN.  See  Magi;  Philoso- 
PHV,  Hebbkw. 

FhllOBOpby,  Greek.  It  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  scope  of  this  Cydopadia  to  give  a  full  account  of 
the  various  philosophical  systems  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
These  are  sufficiently  discussed  under  the  names  of 
their  respective  founders.  Our  purpose  here  is  only  to 
give  so  much  as  will  serve  to  show  their  relations  to 
Christianity.  (In  doing  this,  as  well  as  in  the  follow- 
ing article  on  Hebrew  Philosophy,  we  avail  ourselves 
largely  of  the  statements  in  Kitto's  and  Smith's  Dic- 
tionaries.) 

I.  The  DtttlopmaU  of  Greek  PkUoiophy.^The  com- 
plete fitness  of  Greek  philosophy  to  perform  a  propoe- 
deutic  office  for  Christianity,  as  an  exhaustive  effort  of 
reason  to  solve  the  great  problems  of  being,  must  be  ap- 
parent after  a  detailed  study  of  its  progress  and  con- 
summation ;  and  even  the  simplest  outline  of  its  histoiy 
cannot  fail  to  preserve  the  leading  traits  of  the  natural 
(or  even  necessary)  law  by  which  its  development  was 
governed. 

The  various  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  de- 
rive Western  philosophy  from  Eastern  sources  have 
signally  failed.  The  external  evidence  in  favor  of  this 
opinion  is  wholly  insufficient  to  establish  it  (Ritter, 
Geach.  d.  PhiL  i,  159,  etc ;  Thiriwall,  Hift.  of  Gr.  ii,  180 ; 
Zeller,  GetcA.  d.  PhiL  4  Griechen,  i,  18-84 ;  Max  MUller, 
On  LoMjaage,  84  note),  and  on  internal  grounds  it  is 
most  improbable.  It  is  true  that  in  some  degree  the 
character  of  Greek  speculation  may  have  been  influ- 
enced, at  least  in  its  earliest  stages,  by  religious  ideas 
which  were  originally  introduced  from  the  East;  but 
this  indirect  influence  does  not  affect  the  real  original- 
ity of  the  great  Greek  teachers.  The  spirit  of  pure 
philosophy,  distinct  from  theology,  is  wholly  alien  from 
Eastern  thought;  and  it  was  comparatively  late  when 
even  a  Greek  ventured  to  separate  philosophy  from  re- 
ligion. But  in  Greece  the  separation,  when  it  was  once 
effected,  remained  essentially  complete.  The  opinions 
of  the  ancient  philosophers  might  or  might  not  be  out- 
wardly reconcilable  with  the  popular  faith ;  but  philos- 
ophy and  faith  were  independent.  The  very  value  of 
Greek  teaching  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was,  as  far  as  is 
possible,  a  result  of  simple  reason,  or,  if  faith  asserts  its 
prerogarive,  the  distinction  is  sharply  marked.  In  this 
we  have  a  record  of  the  power  and  weakness  of  the  hu- 
man mind  written  at  once  on  the  grandest  scale  and  in 
the  fairest  characters. 

Of  the  various  classifications  of  the  Greek  schools 
which  have  been  proposed,  the  simplest  and  truest  seems 
to  be  that  which  divides  the  history  of  philosophy  into 
three  great  periods,  the  first  reaching  to  the  leia  of  the 
Sophists,  the  next  to  the  death  of  Aristotle,  the  third 
to  the  Christian  sera.  In  the  first  period  the  world  ob- 
jectively is  the  great  centre  of  inquiry;  in  the  second, 
the  "  ideas"  of  things,  truth,  and  being ;  in  the  third, 
the  chief  interest  of  philosophy  falls  back  upon  the 
practical  conduct  of  life.  Successive  systems  overlap 
each  other,  both  in  time  and  subjects  of  speculation,  but 
broadly  the  sequence  which  has  been  indicated  will 
hold  ^>od  (Zeller,  Die  PhUoeophie  der  Griechen,  i.  111, 
etc.).  After  the  Christian  ten  philosophy  ceased  to 
have  any  true  vitality  in  Greece,  but  it  made  fresh  ef- 
forts to  meet  the  changed  conditions  of  life  at  Alexan- 
dria and  Rome.  At  Alexandria  Platonism  was  vivified 
by  the  spirit  of  Oriental  mysticism,  and  afterwards  of 
Christianity;  at  Rome  Stoicism  was  united  with  the 
vigorous  virtues  of  active  life.  Each  of  these  great 
divisions  must  be  passed  in  rapid  review. 

1.  The pre-Socratic  SchooU. — The  first  Greek  philos- 
ophy was  little  more  than  an  attempt  to  follow  out  in 
thought  the  mythic  cosmogonies  of  earlier  poets.  Grad- 
ually the  depth  and  variety  of  the  problems  included  in 
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the  idea  of  a  coamogony  became  apparent,  and,  after 
each  clew  had  been  followed  out,  the  period  ended  in  the 
negative  teaching  of  the  Sophista.  The  questions  of 
creation,  of  the  immediate  relation  of  mind  and  matter, 
were  pronounced  in  fact,  if  not  in  word,  insoluble,  and 
speculation  was  turned  into  a  new  direction. 

What  is  the  one  permanent  element  which  underlies 
the  changing  forms  of  things?— this  was  the  primary 
inquiry  to  which  the  lomc  school  endeavored  to  find  an 
answer.  Thales  (aC  cir.  625-610),  following,  as  it 
seems,  the  genealogy  of  Hesiod,  pointed  to  moisture 
(water)  as  the  one  source  and  supporter  of  life.  Auax- 
imenes  (B.C.  cir.  620-480)  substituted  air  for  water,  as 
the  more  subtle  and  aU-per\'ading  element;  but  equally 
with  Thales  he  neglected  all  consideration  of  the  force 
which  might  be  supposed  to  modify  the  one  primal  sub- 
stance. At  a  much  later  date  (B.Ccir.  450)  Diogenes 
of  ApoUonia,  to  meet  this  difficulty,  represented  this  el- 
ementary "air"  as  endowed  with  intelligence  (voijwic), 
but  even  ho  makes  no  distinction  between  the  material 
and  the  intelligent.  The  atomic  theory  of  Pemocritus 
(B.C.  cir.  460-357),  which  stands  in  close  connection 
with  this  form  of  Ionic  teaching,  offered  another  and 
more  plausible  solution.  The  motion  of  his  atoms  in- 
cluded the  action  of  force,  but  he  wholly  omitted  to  ac- 
count for  its  source.  Meanwhile  another  mode  of  spec- 
ulation bad  arisen  in  the  same  schooL  In  place  of  one 
definite  element,  Anaximander(li.C.  610-547)  suggested 
the  unlimited  (jt>  &vapov)  as  the  adequate  origin  of 
all  special  existences.  Somewhat  more  than  a  century 
later  Anaxagoras  summed  up  the  result  of  such  a  line 
of  speculation :  "All  things  were  together;  then  mind 
iyovQ)  came  and  disposed  them  in  order"  (Diog.  Laert. 
ii,  6).  Thus  we  are  left  face  to  face  with  an  ultimate 
dualism. 

The  EUatic  school  started  from  an  opposite  point  of 
riew.  Thales  saw  moisture  present  in  material  things, 
and  pronounced  this  to  be  their  fundamental  principle; 
Xenophanes  (B.C.  cir.  650-530)  "  looked  up  to  the  whole 
heaven,  and  said  that  the  One  is  God"  (Arist.  Mel.  i,  5, 
tA  iv  ilvai  ^tin  top  dUv).  "  Thales  saw  gods  in  all 
things;  Xenophanes  saw  lUI  things  in  God"  (Tbirlwall, 
,  l/ist.  of  Gr.  ii,  136).  That  which  t»,  according  to  Xen- 
ophanes, must  be  one,  eternal,  inliiiile,  immovable,  un- 
changeable. Parmenides  of  Elea  (B.C.  500)  substituted 
abstract  "being"  for  "God"  in  the  system  of  Xeno- 
phanes, and  distinguished  with  precision  the  functions 
of  sense  and  reason.  Sense  teaches  us  of  "  the  many," 
the  false  (phenomena) ;  Reason  of  "  the  one,"  the  true 
(the  absolute).  Zeno  of  Elea  (RC.  cir.  450)  developed 
with  logical  ingenuity  the  contradictions  involved  in 
our  perceptions  of  things  (in  the  idea  of  motion,  for  in- 
stance), and  thus  formally  prepared  the  way  for  scep- 
ticism. If  the  One  alone  w,  the  phenomenal  world  is 
an  illusion.  The  sublime  aspiration  of  Xenophanes, 
when  followed  out  legitimately  to  its  consequences,  end- 
ed in  blank  negation. 

The  teaching  of  Ileraclitns  (B.C.  600)  offers  a  com- 
plete contrast  to  that  of  the  Eleatics,  and  stands  far  in 
advance  of  the  earlier  Ionic  school,  with  which  he  is 
historically  connected.  So  far  from  contrasting  the 
existent  and  the  phenomenal,  he  boldly  identified  being 
with  change.  "  There  ever  was,  and  is,  and  shall  be, 
an  ever-living  fire,  unceasingly  kindled  and  extinguished 
in  due  measure"  {airTufuvov  fiirpa  Kai  diroalitvvvfU' 
vov  fiirpa,  Clem.  Alex.  Sirom.  v,  14,  §  105).  Rest  and 
continuance  is  death.  That  which  is  is  the  instantane- 
ous balance  of  contending  powers  (Uiog.  Ijiert.  is,  7, 
lii  rijs  fvaVTiorpoir^c  t'lpfiiaiai  rd  uvra).  Creation 
is  the  plat/  of  the  Creator.  Everywhere,  as  far  as  his 
opinions  can  be  grasped,  Ucraclitus  makes  noble  "guesses 
at  truth ;"  yet  he  leaves  "  fate"  {eiftapiuvti)  as  the  su- 
preme creator  (.Stob.  »/.  i,  p.  59,  ap.  Rittcr  and  Preller, 
§  42).  The  cycles  of  life  and  death  run  on  by  its  Uw. 
It  may  have  lieen  by  a  natural  reaction  that  from  these 
wider  speculations  he  turned  his  thoughts  inwards. 
"I  investigated  myself,"  he  says,  with  conscious  pride 


(Platatch,  adv.  Col,  1118,  e);  and  in  this  respect  he 
foreshadows  the  teaching  of  Socrates,  as  Zeno  did  that 
of  the  Sophists. 

The  philosophy  of  Pythagoras  (B.C  cir.  540-510)  ia 
aubordiuate  in  interest  to  his  social  and  political  ibo- 
ories,  chough  it  supplies  a  link  in  the  coune  of  specula- 
tion :  others  had  labored  to  trace  a  unity  in  the  world 
in  the  presence  of  one  underlying  element  or  in  tUe 
idea  of  a  whole;  he  sought  to  combine  the  separate 
harmony  of  parts  with  total  unity.  Numericid  unity 
includes  the  finite  and  the  infinite;  and  in  the  relaiioiiM 
of  number  there  is  a  perfect  symmetry-,  as  all  spring  0141 
of  the  fundamental  unit.  Thus  numbers  seemed  to 
Pythagoras  to  be  not  only  "patterns"  of  things  (ruar 
ovTwv),  but  causes  of  their  being  (rqc  oboiac).  Uo^lr 
he  connected  numbers  with  concrete  being  it  is  imposa- 
sible  to  determine;  but  it  may  not  be  wholly  faucifiji 
to  see  in  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  aat 
attempt  to  trace  in  the  successive  forms  of  life  an  ou;|- 
ward  expression  of  a  harmonious  law  in  the  moral  1 
well  as  in  the  physical  world.  (The  remains  of  tl: 
pre-Socratic  philosophers  have  been  collected  in  a  vci 
convenient  form  by  F.  MuUach  in  Didot's  Biblioth,  C 
Paris,  1860.) 

The  first  cycle  of  philosophy  was  thus  complei 
All  the  great  primary  problems  of  thought  bad  bcei 
stated,  and  typical  answers  rendered.     The  relation 
spirit  and  matter  was  stiD  unsolved.     Speculation 
sued  in  dualism  (Anaxagoras),  materialism  (Uemocri 
tus),  or  pantheism  (Xenophanes).    On  one  side  reasoi 
was  made  the  sole  criterion  of  truth  (Parmenides)  ; 
the  other,  experience  (Ileraclitus).    As  yet  there  wa: 
no  rest,  and  the  Sophists  prepared  the  way  fur  a  ncn^ 
method.    AVhatever  may  be  the  moral  estimate  wbicia 
is  formed  of  the  Sophists,  there  can  be  little  donbt  aa  t<:* 
the  importance  of  their  teaching  as  preparatory  to  ihalL 
of  Socrates.     All  attempts  to  arrive  at  certainty  by  aa 
etudy  of  the  world  had  failed :  might  it  not  seem,  then, 
that  truth  is  subjective  ?     "  Man  is  the  measure  of  all 
things."      Sensations  are  modified  by  the  individual ; ' 
and  may  not  this  hold  good  miiversally  ?    The  conclu- 
sion was  applied  to  morals  and  politics  with  fearless 
skill.     The  belief  in  absolute  truth  and  right  was  well- 
nigh  banished ;  but  meanwhile  the  Sophists  were  per- 
fecting the  instrument  which  was  to  be  turned  against 
them.     Language,  in  their  hands,  acquired  a  precision 
unknown  before,  when  words  assumed  the  place  of 
things.     Plato  might  ridicule  the  pedantry  of  I*rotag> 
oras,  but  Socrates  reaped  a  rich  harvest  from  it. 

2.  The  Socratic  Schools.— Id  the  second  period  of 
Greek  philosophy  the  scene  and  subject  were  both 
changed.  Athens  became  the  centre  of  speculations 
which  had  hitherto  chiefly  found  a  home  among  the 
more  mixed  populations  of  the  colonics.  At  the  same 
time  inquiry  was  turned  from  the  outward  world  to  the 
inward,  from  theories  of  the  origin  and  relation  of  things 
to  theories  of  our  knowledge  of  them.  A  philosophy 
of  ideas,  using  the  term  in  its  widest  sense,  succeeded  a 
philosophy  of  nature.  In  three  generations  Greek  spec- 
ulation reached  its  greatest  glorj-  in  the  teaching  of 
Socrates,  llato,  and  Aristotle.  When  the  sovereignty 
of  Greece  ceased,  all  higher  philosophy  ceased  with  iu 
In  the  hopeless  turmoil  of  civil  disturbances  which  fol- 
lowed, men's  thoughts  were  chiefly  directed  to  questions 
of  personal  duly. 

The  famous  sentence  in  which  Aristotle  (Afel.  xiii,  4) 
characterizes  the  teaching  of  Socrates  (B.C.  468-399) 
places  his  scientific  position  in  the  clearest  light.  There 
are  two  things,  he  says,  which  we  may  rightly  attrib- 
ute to  Socrates,  inductive  reasoning  and  general  defini- 
tion (tov{  t'  iiraKTiKoit  \iyovc  Kai  rb  ipiiia^at  koZo- 
\ov).  By  the  first  he  endeavored  to  discover  the  per- 
manent element  which  underlies  the  changing  forms  of 
appearances  and  the  varieties  of  opinion :  by  the  sec- 
ond he  fixed  the  truth  which  be  had  thus  gained.  But, 
besides  tliis,  Socrates  rendered  another  8er\-ice  to  truth. 
He  changed  not  only  the  method,  but  also  the  subject 
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rfphtlsMphy  (Cicero,  Acad.  Pott,  i,  4).  Ethics  occn- 
fti  in  his  iDvestigations  the  primary  place  which  had 
kkbtito  been  held  by  physics.  The  K<'eat  aim  of  his 
sductioa  was  to  establish  the  sovereignty  of  virtue ; 
utl,  before  entering  on  other  speculations,  he  determined 
ili  sbcf  the  Delphian  maxim  and  "know  himself" 
|(nato,/'i(<r(ir.  p.  229).  It  was  a  necessary  consequence 
if  a  fint  effort  in  this  direction  that  Socrates  regarded 
id  the  results  which  he  derived  as  like  in  kind.  Knowl- 
tlff  {irunriiui)  was  equally  absolute  and  authorita- 
jfK,  whether  it  refcned  to  the  laws  of  intellectual  oper- 
;aions  or  to  qnestiona  of  morality.  A  conclusion  in 
i|Naietiy  and  a  conclusion  on  conduct  were  set  forth  as 
Imk  in  the  same  sense,  ^hus  vice  was  only  another 
Maw  te  ignorance  (Xenoph.  Mem.  iii,  9, 4 ;  Arist.  Kth. 
Ikd.  i,  i).  Every  one  was  supposed  to  have  within  him 
ilaeiiltf  absolutely  leading  to  right  action,  just  as  the 
tfod  DMCssarily  decides  rightly  as  to  relations  of  space 
i^  iiaBber,when  each  step  in  the  proposition  is  clearly 
iMIed.  Socrates  practically  Delected  the  determina- 
ift  power  of  the  wilL  His  great  glory  was,  however, 
<it>rly  connected  with  this  fundamental  error  in  his 
Mttnn.  He  affirmed  the  existence  of  a  universal  law 
•Plight  and  wrong.  He  connected  philosophy  with 
n^tioo.  both  in  detail  and  in  gencraL  On  the  one  side 
t^  nphdd  the  supremacy  of  conscience,  oiv  the  other 
the  making  of  Providence.  Not  the  least  fruitful  char- 
iMMnslic  of  his  teaching  was  what  may  be  called  its 
Itsultorineas.  He  formed  no  complete  system.  He 
\Mvtt  mthing.  He  attracted  and  impressed  his  follow- 
ing by  hij  many-sided  nature.  He  helped  others  to 
frcf  birth  to  thoughts,  to  use  his  favorite  image,  but  he 
>  banen  himself  (Plato,  Theal.  p.  160).  As  a  result 
•f  Ibis,  the  meet  conflicting  opinions  were  maintained 
tf!  fune  of  his  professed  foltowers,  who  carried  out  iso- 
Vud  fragments  of  his  teaching  to  extreme  conclusions. 
limie  adopted  his  method  (Euclides,  B.C.  cir.  400,  the 
(Vf^riou),  others  his  subject.  Of  the  btter,  one 
amina,  Iblknring  out  his  proposition  of  the  identity  of 
aftf-fooBiand  (iyKpama)  with  virtue,  professed  an  iit- 
to'hiRgjnl  of  everything  material  (Antiathenes,  B.C. 
'If.  36*,  the  Cyma),  while  the  other  (Aristippus,  B.C. 
'ir.  168,  the  Cyrenaia),  inverting  the  maxim  that  vir- 
tir  a  aeeessarily  accompanied  by  pleasure,  took  imme- 
'i^f  ideasure  as  the  rule  of  action. 

fhoe  <^  minor  Socratic  schools"  were,  however,  pre- 
-a'lre  ad  imperfect  developments.  The  truths  which 
'I  diitorted  were  embodied  at  a  later  time  in  more 
■"^miitk  forms.  Plato  alone  (B.C  480-347),  by  the 
rt^vttb  and  nobleness  of  his  teaching,  was  the  true  suc- 
•^t  of  Socrates ;  with  fuller  detail  and  greater  elab- 
iitiwsi  of  parts,  his  philosophy  was  as  many-sided  as 
'  u  of  bii  master.  Thus  it  is  impassible  to  construct  a 
■Msteut  Platonic  system,  though  many  Platonic  doc- 
•"M  m  sufficiently  marked.  Plato,  indeed,  possessed 
•■  roanunding  powers,  which,  though  apparently  in- 
cnibleiare  in  the  highest  sense  complementary:  a 
V'Uni  destructive  dialectic,  and  a  creative  imagina- 
li'ii].  By  the  first  be  refuted  the  great  fallacies  of  the 
^iits  on  the  nnceruinty  of  knowledge  and  right, 
onriig  oat  in  this  the  attacks  of  Socrates;  by  the 
Mha  he  endeavored  to  bridge  over  the  interval  between 
tfoonce  and  reality,  and  gain  an  approach  to  the 
'OnuL  Hij  famous  doctrines  of  Ideas  and  liecollcction 
'<v>i|n^i{)  are  a  solution  by  imagination  of  a  logical 
'''^■olty.  Socrates  bad  shown  the  existence  of  general 
■xnioiB;  Hato  felt  constrained  to  attribute  to  them  a 
•^•fsoUTe  existence  (ArisL  Met.  xiii,  4).  A  glorioiu 
'ma  pre  completeneas  to  his  view.  The  unembodied 
fitia  were  exhibited  in  immediate  presence  "of  the 
'idm'  of  things  {Phadr.  p.  247) ;  the  law  of  their  em- 
'^^awit  was  sensibly  portrayed ;  and  the  more  or  less 
'■^  renembrance  of  sapramundane  realities  in  this 
"^  "ai  traced  to  antecedent  facts.  All  men  were  thus 
^ffwd  to  have  been  face  to  face  with  truth :  the  ob- 
P^  <f  teaching  was  to  bring  back  impressions  latent 
'OmeBaced. 

^^II.-I 


The  "myths"  of  Plato,  to  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
which  reference  has  just  been  made,  play  a  most  impor- 
tant part  in  his  system.  They  answer  in  the  philosopher 
to  faith  in  the  Christian.  In  dealing  with  immortality 
and  judgment  be  leaves  the  way  of  reason,  and  ventures, 
as  he  says,  on  a  rude  raft  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the 
oceaii(/'A(erfr.p.85,D;  Corir.p.523, A).  "Theperiland 
the  prize  are  noble  and  the  hope  is  great"  {Phadr.  p.  114, 
C,  D).  Such  tales,  he  admits,  may  seem  puerile  and 
ridiculous;  and  if  there  were  other  surer  and  clearer 
means  of  gaining  the  desired  end,  the  judgment  would 
be  just  (Gorg.  p.  527,  A).  But,  as  it  is,  thus  only  can  he 
connect  the  seen  and  the  unseen.  The  myths,  then, 
mark  the  limit  of  his  dialectics.  They  are  not  merely 
a  poetical  picture  of  truth  already  gained,  or  a  popular 
illustration  of  his  teaching,  but  real  efforts  to  penetrate 
beyond  the  depths  of  argument.  They  show  that  his 
method  was  not  commensurate  with  his  instinctive  de- 
sires; and  point  out  in  intelligible  outlines  the  subjects 
on  which  man  looks  for  revelation.  Such  are  the  rela- 
tions of  the  human  mind  to  truth  {Phadr.  p.  246-49) ; 
the  pre-existence  and  immortality  of  the  soul  {Meno,  p. 
81-3;  y'Aadr.  p.  110-12;  Tim.  p.  4"l);  the  state  of  future 
retribution  (6'ory.  p.  623-25;  Bfp.  p.  614-16);  the  rev- 
olutions of  the  world  (Polit.  p.  269.  Comp.  also  Sympot. 
p.  189-91,  203-6;  Zeller,  PhUot.  d.  Griech.  p.  8«l-«a, 
who  gives  the  literature  of  the  subject). 

The  great  difference  between  Plato  and  Aristotle  (B.C. 
384-322)  lies  in  the  use  which  PUto  thus  made  of  im- 
agination as  the  exponent  of  instinct,  The  dialectics 
of  Plato  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Aristotle,  and  Aristotle 
exhibits  traces  of  poetic  power  not  unworthy  of  Plato; 
but  Aristotle  never  allows  imagination  to  influence  his 
final  decision.  He  elaborated  a  perfect  method,  and 
he  used  it  with  perfect  fairness.  His  writings  con- 
tain the  highest  utterance  of  pure  reason.  Looking 
back  on  all  the  earlier  efforts  of  philosophy,  he  pro- 
nounced a  calm  and  final  judgment.  For  him  many  of 
the  conclusions  which  others  had  maintained  were  val- 
ueless, because  he  showed  that  they  rested  on  feeling, 
and  not  on  argument.  This  stem  severity  of  logic  gives 
an  indescribable  pathos  to  those  passages  in  which  ha- 
touches  on  the  highest  hopes  of  men ;  and  perhaps  there- 
is  no  more  truly  affecting  chapter  in  ancient  literature 
than  that  in  which  he  states  in  a  few  unimpassloned 
sentences  the  issue  of  his  inquiry  into  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  Part  of  it  may  be  immortal,  but  that  part 
is  impersonal  (IV  An.  iii,  6).  This  was  the  sentence  of 
reason,  and  he  gives  expression  to  it  without  a  word  of 
protest,  and  yet  as  one  who  knew  the  extent  of  the  sac> 
ritfce  which  it  involved.  The  conclusion  is,  as  it  were, 
the  epitaph  of  free  speculation.  Laws  of  observation 
and  argument,  ndes  of  action,  principles  of  goA-eniment 
remain,  but  there  is  no  hope  beyond  the  gravci 

It  follows  necessarily  that  the  Platonic  doctrine  of 
ideas  was  emphatically  rejected  by  Aristotle,  who  gave,. 
however,  the  fiiud  development  to  the  original  concep- 
tion of  Socrates.  With  Socrates  "  ideas"  (general  defi- 
nitions) were  mere  abstractions;  with  Plato  they  had 
an  absolute  existence ;  with  Aristotle  they  had  no  exist- 
ence separate  from  things  in  which  they  were  realized, 
though  the  form  (fiop^ii),  which  answers  to  the  Platonic 
idea,  was  held  to  be  the  essence  of  the  thing  itself  (comp. 
Zeller,  PhUot.d.  Griech.  i,  119, 120). 

There  is  one  feature  common  in  essence  to  the  sys- 
tems of  Plato  aivd  Aristotle  which  has  not  yet  been  no- 
ticed. In  both,  ethics  is  a  part  of  politics.  The  citizen 
is  prior  to  the  man.  In  Plato  this  doctrine  finds  its 
most  extravagant  development  in  theory,  though  his 
life,  and,  in  some  places,  his  teaching,  were  directly  op- 
posed to  it  (c.  g.  Gorg.  p.  627,  D).  This  practical  in- 
consequence was  due,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  the  con- 
dition of  Athens  at  the  time,  for  the  idea  was  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  national  feeling;  and,  in  fact,  the 
absolute  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  body 
includes  one  of  the  chief  lessons  of  the  ancient  world.. 
In  Aristotle  the  "political"  character  of  man  is  defined. 
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with  greater  precision,  and  brought  within  narrower 
limits.  The  breaking  op  of  the  amall  Greek  states  had 
prepared  the  way  for  more  comprehensive  views  of 
haman  fellowship,  without  deslroying  the  fundamental 
truth  of  the  necessity  of  social  union  for  perfect  life. 
But  in  the  next  generation  this  was  lost.'  The  wars  of 
the  succession  obliterated  the  idea  of  society,  and  phi- 
losophy was  content  with  aiming  at  individual  happi- 
ness. 

The  coming  change  was  indicated  by  the  rise  of  a 
school  of  sceptics.  The  scepticism  of  the  Sophists 
marked  the  close  of  the  lirst  period,  and  in  like  manner 
the  scepticism  of  the  Pyrrhonists  marks  the  close  of  the 
second  (Stilpo,  EC.  cir.  290 ;  Pyrrho,  RC.  cir.  290).  But 
the  Pyrrhonists  rendered  no  positive  service  to  the  cause 
of  philosophy,  as  the  Sophists  did  by  the  refinement  of 
language.  Their  immediate  influence  was  limited  in 
its  range,  and  it  is  only  as  a  symptom  that  the  rise  of 
the  school  is  important.  But  in  this  respect  it  fore- 
shows the  character  of  after-philosophy  by  denying  the 
foundation  of  all  higher  speculations.  Thus  all  interest 
was  turned  to  questions  of  practical  morality.  Hitherto 
morality  had  been  based  as  a  science  upon  mental  an- 
alysis, but  by  the  Pyrrhonists  it  was  made  subservient 
to  law  and  custom.  Immediate  experience  was  held  to 
be  the  rule  of  life  (comp.  Ritter  and  Preller,  §  3o0). 

8.  The  posl-Socratic  Schools. — After  Aristotle,  phi- 
losophy, as  has  already  been  noticed,  took  a  new  direc- 
tion. The  Socratic  schools  were,  as  has  been  shown, 
connected  by  a  common  pursuit  of  the  permanent  ele- 
ment which  underlies  phenomena.  Socrates  placed  vir- 
tue in  action,  truth  in  a  knowledge  of  the  ideas  of  things. 
Plato  went  farther,  and  maintained  that  these  ideas  are 
alone  truly  existenL  Aristotle,  though  differing  in 
terms,  yet  only  followed  in  the  same  direction  when  he 
attributed  to  form,  not  an  independent  existence,  but  a 
fashioning,  vivifying  power  in  all  individual  objects. 
But  from  this  point  speculation  took  a  mainly  personal 
direction.  Philosophy,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
ceased  to  exist.  This  was  due  both  to  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  time  and  to  the  exhaustion  consequent  on  the 
failure  of  the  Socratic  method  to  solve  the  deep  myster- 
ies of  being.  Aristotle  had,  indeed,  laid  the  wide  foun- 
dations of  an  inductive  system  of  physics,  but  few  were 
inclined  to  continue  his  work.  The  physical  theories 
which  were  brought  forward  were  merely  adaptations 
from  earlier  philosophers. 

In  dealing  with  moral  questions  two  opposite  systems 
are  possible,  and  have  found  advocates  in  all  ages.  On 
the  one  side  it  may  be  said  that  the  character  of  actions 
is  to  he  judged  by  their  results ;  on  the  other,  that  it  is 
to  be  sought  only  in  the  actions  themselves.  Pleasure 
is  the  test  of  right  in  one  case ;  an  assumed  or  discovered 
law  of  our  nature  in  the  other.  If  the  world  were  per- 
fect and  the  balance  of  human  faculties  undisturbed,  it 
is  evident  that  both  systems  would  give  identical  results. 
As  it  is,  there  is  a  tendency  to  error  on  each  side,  which 
is  clearly  seen  in  the  rival  schools  of  the  Epicureans  and 
Stoics,  who  practically  divided  the  suffrages  of  the  mass 
of  educated  men  in  the  centuries  before  and  after  the 
Christian  lera. 

Epicurus  (B.C.  352-270)  defined  the  object  of  phi- 
losophy to  be  the  attainment  of  a  happy  life.  The 
pursuit  of  truth  for  its  own  sake  he  regarded  as  super- 
lluous.  He  rejected  dialects  as  a  useless  study,  and 
accepted  the  senses,  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the 
term,  as  the  criterion  of  truth.  Physics  he  subordinated 
entirely  to  ethics  (Cicero,  De  Fin.  i,  7\  But  he  differed 
widely  from  the  Cyrenaics  in  his  view  of  happiness. 
The  happiness  at  which  the  wise  man  aims  is  to  be 
found,  he  said,  not  in  momentary  gratification,  but  in 
lifelong  pleasure.  It  docs  not  consist  necessarily  in  ex- 
citement or  motion,  but  often  in  absolute  tranquiUity 
((irorpnjia).  "The  wise  man  is  happy  even  on  the 
rack"  (Diog.  Laert.  x,  1 18),  for  "  virtue  alone  is  insep- 
arable from  pleasure"  (id.  p.  138).  To  live  happily 
and  to  live  wisely,  nobly,  and  justly,  are  convertible 
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phrases  (id.  p.  140).  But  it  followed  as  a  coroUaiy 
from  his  view  of  happiness  that  the  gods,  who  wen 
assumed  to  be  supremely  happy  and  eternal,  were  aiist- 
lutely  free  from  the  distractions  and  emotions  const' 
quent  on  any  care  for  the  world  or  man  (id.  p.  13S: 
comj).  Lucr,  ii,  645^7).  All  things  were  supposed  ti 
come  into  being  by  chance,  and  so  pass  away ;  and  thi 
study  of  nature  was  chiefly  useful  as  dispelling  tbe  sn 
perstitious  fears  of  the  gods  and  death  by  which  Ibi 
multitude  are  tormented.  It  is  obvious  bow  such  teac^ 
ing  would  degenerate  in  practice,  Tbe  individual  vhi 
left  master  of  his  own  life,  free  from  all  regard  to  atq 
higher  law  than  a  refined  selfishness. 

While  Epicurus  asserted  in  this  manner  the  dai: 
of  one  part  of  man's  nature  in  the  conduct  of  life,  Zei 
of  Citium  (B.C.  cir.  280),  with  equal  partiality,  adv 
cated  a  purely  spiritual  (intellectual)  morality.  T' 
opposition  between  the  two  was  complete.  The  infiniA 
chance-formed  worids  of  the  one  stand  over  against  til 
one  harmonious  world  of  tbe  other.  On  the  one  sia 
are  gods  regardless  of  material  things,  on  the  otberii 
Being  iierraeating  and  vivifying  all  creation.  Tliis  dl 
Terence  necessarily  found  its  chief  expression  in  ethia 
For  when  the  Stoics  taught  that  there  were  only  t«l 
principles  of  things,  matter  (r6  rav^ov),  and  God,  fan 
reason— for  the  names  were  many  by  which  it  was  fas! 
ioned  and  quickened  (ro  ttoiov*')— it  followed  that  ta 
active  principle  in  man  is  of  divine  origin,  and  that  lb 
duty  is  to  live  conformably  to  luture  (r6  ufioKoyov/A 
vwf  [rp  ^V(ni]  ?qv).  By  "nature"  some  undersltJ 
the  nature  of  man,  others  the  nature  of  the  universr 
but  both  agreed  in  regarding  it  as  a  general  law  of  tb< 
whole,  and  not  particular  passions  or  impulses,  (iood 
therefore,  was  but  one.  All  extertul  things  were  in 
different.  Reason  was  the  absolute  sovereign  of  man 
Thus  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  like  that  of  Epicnrut 
practically  left  man  to  himself.  But  it  was  worse  in  it 
final  results  than  Epicurism,  for  it  made  bim  his  owi 
god. 

In  one  point  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics  were  agreed 
They  both  regarded  the  happiness  and  culture  of  tU 
.  individual  as  the  highest  good.    Both  systems  belongt>i{ 
I  to  a  period  of  corruption  and  decay.    They  were  th« 
I  efforts  of  the  man  to  support  himself  in  tbe  ruin  of  th< 
state.    But  at  the  same  time  this  assertion  of  individual 
independence  and  breaking  down  of  local  connection! 
performed  an  important  work  in  preparation  for  Chris- 
tianity.   It  was  for  the  Gentile  world  an  influence  cor- 
responding to  the  Dispersion  for  the  Jews.    Hen,  as 
men,  owned  their  fellowship  as  they  had  not  done  be- 
fore.   IsoUting  superstitions  were  shattered  by  the  ar- 
guments of  the  Epicureans.     The  unity  of  the  human 
conscience  was  vigorously  affirmed  by  the  Stoics  (comp. 
.4  ntoninut,  i v,  4, 83,  with  Gataker's  notes). 

Meanwhile  in  the  New  Academy  Platonism  degen- 
erated into  scepticism.  Epicurus  found  an  authorita- 
tive rule  in  the  senses.  The  Stoics  took  refuge  in  what 
seems  to  answer  to  the  modem  doctrine  of  "  common- 
sense,"  and  maintained  that  the  senses  give  a  direct 
knowledge  of  the  object,  Cameades  (B.G  218-129) 
combated  these  views,  and  showed  that  sensation  can- 
not be  proved  to  declare  the  real  nature,  but  only  some 
of  the  effects,  of  things.  Thus  the  slight  philosophical 
basis  of  the  later  schools  was  undermined.  Scepticism 
remained  as  the  last  issue  of  speculation ;  and,  if  we 
may  believe  tbe  declaration  of  Seneca  (_Quast.  Xal,  vli, 
32),  scepticism  itself  soon  ceased  to  be  taught  as  a  sys- 
tem. The  great  teachers  had  sought  rest,  and  in  the 
end  they  found  unrest.  No  tcimce  of  life  could  be  es- 
tablished. The  reason  of  tbe  few  failed  to  create  an 
esoteric  rule  of  virtue  and  happiness.  For  in  this  they 
all  agreed,  that  the  blessings  of  philosophy  were  not 
for  the  mass.  A  "  gospel  preitehed  to  the  poor"  was  as 
yet  unknown. 

But  though  the  Greek  philosophen  fell  abort  of  their 
highest  aim,  it  needs  no  Avords  to  show  the  work  which 
they  did  as  pioneers  of  a  universal  Church.     They  re- 
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Ifae  wants  and  the  inatincta  of  men  with  a  dear- 
atm  aad  rigor  elsewhere  unattainable,  for  their  night 
«ai  daKled  by  uo  reflections  Trom  a  purer  faith.  Step 
kf  aUf  great  questions  were  proposed — fate,  provi- 
ICBce— oonacience,  law  —  the  state,  the  man;  and  an- 
mn  cere  given  which  are  the  more  instructive  be- 
ciaM  tkey  are  generally  one-sided.  Tlie  discussions 
whiafc  were  primarily  restricted  to  a  few,  in  time  influ- 
riKcd  IIm  opinions  of  the  many.  The  preacher  who 
souke  «f  "an  unknown  Uod"  had  an  audience  who  could 
adentand  bim,  not  at  Athens  only  or  Rome,  but 
tbieoghMit  the  civilized  worid. 

The  complete  oomse  of  philosophy  was  run  before 
ife«  Ckriiitian  ssra,  bat  there  were  yet  two  mixed  sys- 
um  sfterwards  which  offered  some  novel  features.    At 
Uexaoiria  Platonism  was  united  with  various  elements 
4  Eailtni  speculation,  and  for  several  centuries  exer- 
OMd  as  important  influence  on  Christian  doctrine.    At 
■me  Stoiasm  was  vivified  by  the  spirit  of  the  old  re- 
Hbiie,  and  exhibited  the  extreme  Western  type  of  phi- 
■wophr.    Of  the  first  nothing  can  be  said  here.    It 
■MM  galy  when  Christianity  was  a  recognised  spiritual 
fawer,  and  was  influenced  both  positively  and  negative- 
If  by  the  Goep^    The  same  remark  applies  to  the  ef- 
itfu  M  quicken  afresh  the  forms  of  paganism,  which 
fcamil  their  cUmax  in  the  reign  of  Julian.    These  have 
M  iadependent  value  as  an  expression  of  original 
ikdaght;  bat  the  Boman  Stoicism  calls  for  brief  notice 
■om  its  suppoaed  connection  with  Christian  morality 
(Deaeea,  t  A.D.  65 ;  Epictetus,  f  A.D.  cir.  il5;  H.  Au- 
mim  Aotouinns,  121-180).     The  belief  in  this  connec- 
tsiB  feaod  a  angular  expression  in  the  apocryphal  corre- 
■ioodeace  of  Paul  and  Seneca,  which  was  widely  received 
•  the  early  Church  (Jerome,  Z)e  rir./J^  xii).    And  late- 
ly a  dktii^nished  writer  (Hill,  On  Liberty,  p.  68,  quoted 
im  aiialey,  EatUm  Ch.  leet.  vi,  apparently  with  ap- 
>n)  has  speculated  on  the  "  tragical  fact"  that 
and  not  Marcos  Aurelius,  was  the   first 
^'htisiian  emperor.      The  superficial  coincidences  of 
)>uia>B  with  the  New  Test,  are  certainly  numerous. 
*)<MKideiices  of  thought,  and  even  of  huiguage,  might 
<Mily  be  multiplied  (Uataker,  Antonuaa,  Pref.  p.  xi, 
m.K  ad  in  considering  these  It  is  impossible  not  to 
irnKBliu  that  Shemitic  thought  and  phraseology  roust 
kne  exercised  great  influence  on  Stoic  teaching  (Graot, 
iirfiri  Euay,  18o8,  p.  82).    But  beneath  this  external 
raiiMiiii  I  of  Stoicisin  to  Cbristianit}',  the  later  Stoics 
■Hr  hodsmenlally  opposed  to  it.     For  good  and  for 
fri  ihey  were  the   Pharisees  of  the  Uentile  world. 
ratit  highest  aspirations  are  mixed  with  the  thanks- 
nviag  "that  they  were  not  as  other  men  are"  (com p. 
<iMiit\    Their  worship  was  a  sublime  egotism.    The 
"^itft  of  life  was  regarded  as  an  art,  guided  in  indi- 
"•lol actioiis  by  a  conscious  reference  to  reason  {An- 
'*-tf,%i;  v,3'2).  and  not  a  spontaneous  process  rising 
»BsBy  out  of  one  vital  principle.     The  wise  man, 
'vfiftin  himselT'  (vii,  28),  was  suppoaed  to  look  with 
mfat  indiflierence  on  the  changes  of  time  (iv,  49) ;  and 
«  beaesth  this  show  of  independence  he  was  a  prey 
»  >  kapeiets  sadness.     In  words  be  appealed  to  the 
glut  Uv  of  fate,  which  rapidly  sweeps  all  things  into 
('Uirim,  as  a  source  of  consolation  (iv,  2,  14;  vi,  15) ; 
Im  there  is  no  confidence  in  any  future  retribution.     In 
><«tiin  sense  the  elements  of  which  we  are  composed 
>n  (tcnal  (v,  13),  for  they  are  incorporated  in  other 
iwuardie  oniverse,  but  w«  shall  cease  to  exist  (iv,  14, 
*';  ri,!4;  vii,  10).    Not  only  is  there  no  recognition 
rfcoBiinijiion  between  an  immortal  man  and  a  personal 
'>«1,  but  the  idea  is  excluded.    Han  is  but  an  atom  in 
>na<  mrirerse,  and  bis  actions  and  sufferings  are  meas- 
"oi  aJely  by  their  relation  to  the  whole  {A  ntom,  x,  6, 
*.»;  xU^  26;  vi.  45;  v,  22;  vii,  9).     God  is  but  an- 
"^  nsme  for  "  the  mind  of  the  iinirerse"  (o  tov  oKou 
»wr.  T,  80), "  the  soul  of  the  worW"  (iv,  40), "  the  reason 
*«  oRfenth  matter"  (vi,  1 ), "  universal  nature"  (ij  tSiv 
*wf««C,vii,33;  ix,  1 ;  corop.  x,  1),  and  is  even  iden- 
*^  with  the  world  itself  ('oi'  yu-vifaavToz  KoOfiov, 


xii,  1 ;  comp.  Gataker  on  iv,  23).  Thus  the  stoicism 
of  M,  Aurelius  gives  many  of  the  moral  precepts  of  the 
Gospel  (Gataker,  p.  xviii),  but  without  their  founda- 
tion, which  can  find  uo  place  in  his  system.  It  is  im- 
possible to  read  his  reflections  without  emotion,  but 
they  have  no  creative  energy.  They  are  the  last  strain 
of  a  dying  creed,  and  in  themselves  have  no  special  af- 
finity to  the  new  iaith.  Christianity  necessarily  in- 
cludes whatever  is  noblest  in  them,  but  they  affect  to 
supply  the  place  of  Christianity,  and  do  not  lead  to  it. 
The  teal  elements  of  greatness  in  H.  Aurelius  are  many, 
and  truly  Roman;  but  the  study  of  his  ifedUatioai  by 
the  side  of  the  New  Test,  can  leave  little  doubt  that  he 
could  not  have  helped  to  give  a  national  standing^plaoe 
to  a  catholic  Church. 

The  history  of  andent  philosophy  in  its  religious  as- 
pect has  been  strangely  neglected.  Nothing,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  has  been  written  on  the  pre-Christian  era 
answering  to  the  clear  and  elegant  essay  of  Matter  on 
post -Christian  philosophy  (HiMoire  <k  la  PhUotophie 
data  u*  rapportt  am  la  RtUgion  dtpuu  Fire  Chrili- 
ame.  Parts,  1854).  There  are  useful  hinta  in  Carov^'s 
VorhaUe  da  Chrutenthuau  (Jena,  1851),  and  Acker- 
raann's  Dat  Chfitllieht  tn  Plato  (Ilamb.  1835).  The 
treatise  of  Denis,  IJittoirt  da  Thioria  tt  dr$  Idea  mo- 
rala  dam  CA  nliquUi  (Paris,  1866),  is  limited  in  range 
and  hardly  satisfactory.  Dollinget^s  VorhalU  zur  Getch. 
d.  Chrixtmthuwu  (Regensb.  1867;  transL  Lond.  1862)  is 
comprehensive,  but  covers  too  large  a  field.  The  brief 
surveys  in  De  Pressense's  Hiit.  dei  Troit  Premiers  Siiekt 
de  FEijliae  Chretiemu  (Paris,  1858;  transL  Edinb.  1862), 
and  in  Cocker,  ChristiaxUy  and  Greek  Philotophy  (N.  Y. 
1870),  are  much  more  vigorous,  and  on  the  whole  just. 
But  no  one  seems  to  have  apprehended  the  real  char- 
acter and  growth  of  Greek  philosophy  so  well  as  Zeller 
(though  with  no  special  attention  to  its  relations  to  re- 
ligion) In  his  history  (Die  Philotophie  der  Griechen,  2d 
ed.  Tub.  I85C),  which  for  subtlety  and  completeness  is 
unrivalled.  See  (in  addition  to  works  named  in  the  ad- 
joining articles)  Brandis,  Ilandb.  d.  ffr.-rim.  Fiilotophie 
(Berl.  1835  sq.) ;  Maury,  Hitl.  de  la  KeHgion  de  la  Greet 
(Paris,  1857  sq.,  8  vols.) ;  Buller,  Hit.  of  Anc.  PkOoi. 
(Lond.  1866, 2  vols.). 

IL  Connection  of  Greek  vilh  Hebrew  Philotophy, — 
The  literature  of  Greece  and  Judsea  came  in  contact  at 
Alexandria;  and  the  first  known  attempt  to  accom- 
plish their  fusion  is  that  ascribed  to  the  Jewish  Peri- 
patetic Aristobulus,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometor 
(B.C.  180-146) ;  but  the  principal  extant  specimens  are 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Jewish  Platonist 
Philo,  the  date  of  whose  birth  may  be  placed  about  B.C. 
20.  (Aristobulus  is  said  to  have  been  a  Peripatetic; 
but  of  bis  exact  relations  to  this  philosophy  nothing  is 
known.  From  the  few  fragments  which  remain  of  his 
writings,  he  seems  to  have  anticipated  Philo  in  the  em- 
ployment of  an  allegorical  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
His  name,  however,  is  more  known  in  connection  with 
forgeries  of  the  Greek  poets  in  support  of  his  theory 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks  was  borrowed  from 
Moses.  Sec  Valckenar,  Diatribe  de  A  rittobulo,  Lngd. 
Bat.  1806,  reprinted  in  Gaisford's  edition  of  Eusebii 
Prop.  Evang.;  Diihne,  ii,  73;  Vacherot,  Hittoire  de 
FEcole  d'A  Uxandrie,  i,  140.)  Philo's  system  may  be  de- 
scribed 08  the  result  of  a  contact  between  the  Hellenic 
theory  of  the  absolute  and  the  Jewish  belief  in  God  as 
represented  in  the  Old  Test.  (Sec  Domer,  Perton  of 
Christ,  vol.  i,  note  A  [p.  880,  Eng.  transL].  For  some  of 
the  details  of  this  contact,  see  DUhne,  i,  31  sq.)  In  his 
religion  Philo  was  a  Jew,  with  all  a  Jew's  reverence  for 
the  oracles  of  God  committed  to  the  charge  of  his  peo- 
ple; but  his  philosophical  studies  attached  themselves 
to  those  doctrines  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  which, 
while  dealing  with 'the  same  great  question,  approached 
it  from  an  opposite  point  of  view.  (For  Philo's  testi- 
mony to  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptnres,  see  Vit. 
if  Of.  lib.  iii,  c.  23  [p.  163,  Mangey] ;  Quit  rer.  dit,  har. 
c.  52, 53,  p.  610, 61 1.    Other  passages  to  the  same  effect 
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arc  cited  by  Grrorer,  i,  S4.  Pbilo  even  maiDtains  the 
divine  inspiration  of  the  Septuagint  version,  Vil.  Mot. 
ii,  c.  6, 7,  p.  189, 140.)  The  result  in  bis  writings  was  an 
attempted  combination  of  the  two — the  Greeli  philos- 
ophy supplying  the  fundamental  idea,  while  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  through  the  Septuagint  translation,  contrib- 
uted, by  means  of  an  extravagant  license  of  allegorical 
interpretation,  much  of  the  language  and  illustration 
of  the  system,  besides  imparting  to  it  the  apparent  sanc- 
tion of  a  divine  authority.  The  leading  idea  of  Philo's 
teaching  is  the  expansion  of  that  thought  of  Plato's 
which  forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  philoso- 
phy of  Greece  and  the  pantheism  of  the  Kast— that 
thought  which  represent*  the  supreme  principle  of 
things  as  absolutely  one  and  simple,  beyond  personality 
and  beyond  definite  existence,  and  as  such  immutable 
and  incapable  of  relation  to  temporal  things.  (Comp. 
Plato,  Rfp.  vi,  509 ;  ii,  381.  Gfrdrer,  i,  134,  and  Franck, 
Dicl.  da  SdeTices  Phihtophiquet,  art.  Philon,  regard 
this  feature  of  Philo's  theology  as  of  Oriental  origin. 
But  his  Greek  studies  might  suggest  the  same  idea,  and 
much  of  his  language  seems  to  point  to  this  origin.  See 
Dahne,i,31,41.) 

In  place  of  the  God  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  who, 
even  in  his  most  hidden  and  mysterious  nature,  is  never 
regarded  as  other  than  a  person,  Philo  is  led  to  substi- 
tnte  the  Greek  abstraction  of  an  ideal  good  or  absolute 
unity,  as  the  first  principle  of  a  system  in  which  philos- 
ophy and  theology  are  to  be  reconciled  and  united : 
and  though  he  is  unable  entirely  to  abandon  the  lan- 
guage of  personality  which  the  Scriptures  at  every 
page  force  upon  their  readers,  he  is  at  the  same  time 
unable,  consistently  with  his  philosophical  assumptions, 
to  admit  an  immediate  personal  rdation  between  the 
Supreme  Being  and  the  creature.  (See  De  Mut.  Norn, 
c.  4,  p.  682;  Gfrorer,  i,  144;  Diihne,  ii,  154.  The  vari- 
ous passages  inconsistent  with  this,  in  which  Philo 
seems  to  speak  of  a  direct  action  of  God  in  the  world, 
may  perhaps  be  explained  by  supposing  this  action  to 
bo  exerted  through  the  medium  of  the  Logos.  Comp. 
Quod  Deus  tit  immut.  c  12,  p.  281 ;  Gfrorer,  i,  199, 293.) 
The  medium  of  reconciliation  is  sought  in  a  develop- 
ment of  the  scriptural  manifestation  of  the  Wisdom  and 
the  Word  of  God,  which  take  the  place  of  the  soul  of 
the  world  as  it  appears  in  the  Timaus,  being  represent- 
ed as  a  lecond  Ood — the  connecting  link  between  the 
first  principle  and  the  world;  in  whom  ore  concentrated 
those  personal  attributes  which  are  indispensable  to 
religious  belief,  and  which  are  so  conspicuously  present 
in  the  Scripture  theology  (^Frqgm,  p.  625,  ex  Ettseb. 
Prcep.  Eeang,  vii,  13 :  Aid  rt  «>£  vtpi  inpov  Oiov  ptiai 
TO  iv  iIkovi  Qtov  iiroitiae  rAv  dv^puirov,  aXX'  ovx' 
Ty  iavTOv ;  IlayKaXiat  xai  aopuis  tovti  Ki^ptiaitfhi- 
Tai.  Ovt)Tov  yap  oiSfv  diriucoviaSijvai  wpit  tov 
dvuiTaru  xai  naripa  tuv  okiav  IBivaro,  d\Xd  vpos 
TOV  SiiiTipov  &tl)v  Of  ioTiv  Uiivov  Auyoc).  The  fol- 
lowing short  summary  of  Philo's  system  will  ser\'e  to 
exhibit  those  of  its  features  which  are  most  nearly  re- 
lated to  our  present  inquiry  (in  this  summary  use  has 
been  made  chiefly  of  that  of  Uegel,  Getch.  der  Piilot.  in 
his  Werk-t,  xv,  18-23,  and  of  that  of  Zeller,  P/iihs.  der 
Griechen.  iii,  694-665) :  The  highest  aim  of  philosophy, 
and  the  most  perfect  happiness,  according  to  Philo,  is 
the  knowledge  of  God  in  bis  absolute  nature  {De  Vila 
Contempt,  c.  2,  p.  473.  Comp.  J)e  Con/.  I.inff.  c.  20,  p. 
419;  Ue  Vicl.  OJferenf.  c  16,  p.  264;  Z>e  Monarch,  i,  3, 
4,  p.  216),  in  which  he  is  exidted  above  all  affinity  to 
finite  things,  without  qualities,  and  not  to  be  expressed 
in  speech  {Legit  AUeg.  i,  c.  13,  p.  60:  dtroiog  o  9iof. 
Jbid.  c.  15,  p.  53 :  Set  yap  fiytitr^at  Kai  diroiov  aitrov 
(ivai,  Kai  d<^apTov  Kai  uTpevTov.  De  Somn.  i,  39,  p. 
655:  \iytttiai  ydp  oil  vi^vKiv,  dXKd  novov  iivca  to 
ov.  Comp.  De  Vil.  Conl.  c.  1,  p.  472;  Quod  Deut  im- 
mut. c.  11,  p.  281).  Such  knowledge,  though  not  fully 
attainable  by  any  man,  is  nevertheless  to  be  eaniestly 
sought  after,  that  it  may  be  attained  at  least  in  that 
second  degree  in  which  we  apprehend  directly  the  ex- 


istence of  God,  though  falling  short  of  a  oomprebension 
of  bis  essence  (De  Pram,  ei  Pam.  c.  7,  p.  41a.     Comp. 
Gfrorer,  i,  135, 199.    By  this  hypothesis  of  a  primary 
and  secondary  knowledge,  Gfrorer  reconciles  those  pas- 
sages in  which  the  knowledge  of  God  is  spoken  of  as 
unattainable  with  others  apparently  of  an  opposite  im- 
port :  e.  g.  X>e  Pott.  Catni,  c.  48,  p.  258 ;  De  Monarch. 
i,  6,  p.  218).     Even  this  amount,  however,  of  direct 
knowledge  is  not  to  be  gained  by  any  effort  of  human 
thought,  but  only  by  God's  revdation  of  himself;  anid 
such  a  revelation  is  only  possible  in  the  form  of  an  ec- 
static intuition,  in  which  the  seer,  himself  passive,  ii 
elevated  by  divine  inspiration  above  the  conditions  «f 
finite  consciousness,  and  becomes  one  with   the  G«id 
whom  he  contemplates  (/>«  Potter.  Cain.  c.  5,  p.  22p; 
Legu  AUeg.  iii,  38,  p.  107;  De  Abr.  c.  24,  p.  19;    ik 
Migr.  Abr.  c  81,  p.  463;  Fragm.  p.  654;  Qvit  rtr.  d^. 
hter.  c  18, 14,  p.  482 ;  comp.  Neander,  Ch.  Uitt.  i,  79,  did. 
Bohn.    This  ecstatic  intuition  is  insisted  upon  also  |~ 
Plotinus  and  the  later  Platonists,  as  in  modem  tinaca 
Schelling).     But  this  ecstatic  vision  is  possible  onm 
a  chosen  few ;  for  the  many,  who  are  incapable  ou 
there  remains  only  that  inferior  and  improper  apl 
hension  of  God  which  can  be  gained  through  the  met 
of  derived  and  created  existences,  especially  of  bis  W/ 
or  Wisdom,  who  is  the  medium  by  which  God  is  de- 
lated to  the  world,  the  God  of  imperfect  men,  as  tue 
Supreme  Being  is  the  God  of  the  wise  and  perfect  (i^ 
git  AUeg.  iii,  82,  p.  107;  iii,  78,  f.V2»\  De  Abr.  c  il, 
p.  19 ;  De  Migr.  ^  6r.  c  31,  p.  463 ;  ^  Cotif.  Ling.  c.  is, 
p.  427).    This  Word,  or  Logos,  is  described  iii  vaTiojn* 
ways,  some  more  naturally  denoting  an  impersonal,  olfb- 
ers  a  personal  being.    (Whether  the  XiOgos  of  Philuiis 
to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  person  or  not  is  matter  \fS 
controversy.    The  negative  is  maintained  by  Burt^ 
[Bampton  Lectures,  note  93]  and  by  Doroer  [Perton  Ajf 
ChritI,  i,  27,  Engl  transl.  and  note  A],  against  Gfroref, 
DShne,  LUcke,  and  the  majority  of  recent  critics.     A|n 
intermediate  view  is  taken  by  Zeller,  iii,  626,  and  t«i> 
some  extent  by  Prof.  Jowett,  EpittUt  of  St.  Paul,  i,  48->, 
2d  ed.)     He  is  the  intelligible  world,  the  archetypal 
pattern,  the  idea  of  ideas  {De  Mundi  Opif.  c.  6,  p.  5 ;( 
elsewhere  the  Aoyoc  is  distinguished  from  the  s-apa-t 
Suyfia.     See  De  Conf.  Ling,  c  14,  p.  414),  the  wisdom ' 
of  God  {Legit  Alleg.  i,  19,  p.  50),  the  shadow  of  God,  by 
which,  as  by  an  instrument,  he  made  the  world  (Legit, 
AUeg.  iii,  31,'  p.  106;  comp.  De  Monarch,  ii,  5,  p.  225; 
De  Cherub,  c.  85,  p.  162) :  he  is  the  eternal  image  of 
God  (De  Con/.  Ling.  c.  28,  p.  427.     The  contradiction 
between  this  representation  and  the  concrete  attributes 
ascribed  to  the  Logos  is  pointed  out  by  Uegel,  Werh', 
XV,  20),  the'  eldest  and  most  general  of  created  things 
(l^git  Alleg.  iii,  61,  p.  121) :  he  is  the  first-born  of  God, 
the  eldest  angel  or  archangel  (De  Con/.  Ling,  c  28,  [i. 
427 ;  Quit  rer.  div.  har.  c.  42,  p.  501),  the  higb-priest  of 
the  world  (De  Somn.  i,  37,  p.  653;  comp.  De  Gig.  c  U, 
p.  269 ;  De  Migr.  A  br.  c  18,  p.  452),  the  interpreter  of 
God  (l-*3^  AUeg.  iii,  78,  p.  128),  the  mediator  between 
the  Creator  and  his  creatures,  the  suppliant  in  behalf 
of  mortals,  the  ambassador  from  the  ruler  to  bis  subjects 
(Quit  rer.  die.  har.  c  42,  p.  501).     He  is  moreover  the 
God  in  whose  likeness  man  was  made ;  for  the  supreme 
God  cannot  have  any  likeness  to  a  mortal  nature 
(Fragm.  p.  625) :  he  is  the  angel  who  appeared  to  Ha- 
gar  (De  Somn.  i,  41,  p.  656 ;  De  Pro/,  c.  i,  p.  647),  the 
God  of  Jacob's  dream  and  the  angel  with  whom  be 
wrestled  (De  Somn,  i,  39,  p.  655 ;  De  Mut.  Aom.  c.  13, 
p.  691),  the  image  of  God  who  appeared  to  Moses  at  the 
bush  (  Vit.  Mot.  i,  12,  p.  91 ;  comp.  Gfrorer,  i,  p.  283, 284), 
the  guide  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  (De  Migr. 
Abr.  C.31, p. 463).    This  interposition  of  the  Logos  thus 
serves  to  combine  the  theology  of  contemplation  with 
that  of  worship  and  obedience ;  it  endeavors  to  provide 
one  God  for  those  whose  philosophical  metlitations  aspire 
to  an  intuition  of  the  absolute,  and  another  for  those 
whose  religious  feelings  demand  a  personal  object; 
while  at  the  same  time  it  attempts  to  preserve  the  uoiiy 
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ft  God  by  limitiDg  the  attribution  of  proper  and  sa- 
MOM  dotT  to  the  first  principle  only, 

la  addition  to  this,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
MBtial  point  of  Pbilo'g  system,  some  have  endeavored 
m  eUdt  ftom  his  writings  a  closer  approximation  to 
('hrini—  doctrine,  in  the  recognition  of  a  third  divine 
ma;,  diatiiKt  both  from  the  supreme  God  and  from 
—x  Uipia.    (See  Allix,  Judgment  o/lhe  JeicUh  Church, 
-.  1 IH,  ed.  I8tl ;  Kidder,  Dtmomtration  of  the  Memiat, 
;4.  iii.  cfa,  5.)    A  remarkable  passage  sometimes  cited  for 
:>t9  porpoae  occurs  in  his  allegorizing  commentary  on 
■ff  etaernbim  and  the  flaming  sword  placed  in  Eden. 
iVitb  the  one  truly  existent  God,"  he  says,  '■  there  are 
ran  fint  and  highest  powers,  goodness  and  authority : 
w  KoednEss  he  has  produced  everything,  and  by  au- 
tNtfiir  be  rales  over  that  which  he  has  produced ;  and 
1  ihiid,  which  brings  both  together  as  a  medium,  is 
Racnn;  lor  by  reason  God  is  both  a  ruler  and  good. 
Ik  these  two  powers — authority  and  goodness— the 
.ktmbim  are  the  symbol;  and  of  reason,  the  flaming 
••uid'  (De  Cherub,  c  9,  p.  143),    In  like  manner  he 
cmnwots  on  the  threefold  appearance  to  Abraham  in 
iW  plaian  of  Uamre :  "  The  middle  appearance  repre- 
■•aits  the  Father  of  the  universe,  who  in  the  sacred  writ- 
■^  is  called  by  his  proper  name,  the  Existent  (o  'Qv), 
mi  those  on  each  side  are  the  most  ancient  powers  and 
f^cst  to  the  Existent;  one  of  which  is  called  the 
RTstire  aud  the  other  the  kingly  power.    The  creative 
power  is  God,  for  by  this  power  be  made  and  arranged 
Ak  oaiveise;  and  the  kingly  power  is  Lord,  for  it  is 
;B*(t  that  the  Creator  should  nile  over  and  govern  the 
itjuattn'  (De  i4»r.  c  24,  p.  19;  comp,  De  Sacr.  Ab.  el 
i  ISftm.  e.  15,  p.  178).     The  inference,  however,  which  has 
i  Mra  (kawn  frocn  these  and  similar  passages  rests  on  a 
is^rr  pnearions  foundation.     There  is  no  consistency 
\k  Ptds's  exposition,  either  as  regards  the  number  or 
;  4kr  natare  of  these  divine  powers.    Even  granting  the 
i  A^Micd  opinion  that  the  powers  represent  distinct  per- 
.  ■'will  beiiigs,  we  find  in  one  of  the  above  passages  the 
^  tti**  taeings  all  distinguished  from  the  supreme  God ; 
■while  ia  the  other  he  seems  to  be  identified  with  one 
;  'i  ibea :  and  the  confusion  is  increased  if  we  compare 
>'.hrr  parages  in  which  additional  powers  are  meu- 
I.  ltd  with  further  distinctions.    (Comp,  De  Hut.  Norn. 
I    .  i  p.  mi,  where  a  fvipyiTiKit  Svyaiug  is  mentioned  as 
'  .•tmct  from  the  jSairtXicq  and  iroii)riicq,  and  all  three 
•f  disingnished  from  the  supreme  God.)    The  truth 
nn  Id  be  that  Pbilo  indulged  his  allegorizing  fancy 
■  the  invention  of  divine  powers  ad  libitum,  in  any 
'mtKT  and  with  any  signification  which  the  text  on 
•t-rli  he  was  commenting  for  the  moment  might  hap- 
•<  i»  nggest ;  and  he  has  no  more  difficulty  in  find- 
Y  fix  divine  powers  to  be  represented  by  the  six  cities 
•  nfage  (De  Prof,  c  18, 19,  p.  560,  561.     In  this  pas- 
)».  again,  the  three  higher  powers,  represented  by  the 
'»«  oties  beyond  Jordan,  are  clearly  distinguished 
■^  a  the  supreme  God)  than  he  has  in  finding  three,  to 
■wtke  two  cherubim  and  the  flaming  sword.     In  this 
kiad  of  desultory  playing  with  the  language  of  Scrip- 
lot  it  is  idle  to  look  for  any  definite  doctrine,  philo- 
>1<liical  or  theological. 

It  Dutt  not  be  supposed  that  the  doctrines  here  at- 
fibated  to  Philo  are  clearly  and  unambiguously  enun- 
outd  in  his  writings.  Many  passages  might  be  quoted 
Tfarottly  indicating  difleient  views ;  and  probably  no 
outcative  soizimary  of  doctrines  could  be  drawn  up 
•piast  which  similar  objections  might  not  be  urged. 
TUs  diScalty  is  unavoidable  in  the  case  of  a  writer 
Eke  Phihi,  who  attempts  to  combine  together  two  an- 
"Soastic  systems,  of  whose  antagonism  he  is  himself 
te  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  conscious.  Philo's  system  has 
tna  caOtd  an  eclecticism ;  but  it  was  not  so  much  an 
''taticiaii  founded  on  definite  principles  of  selection  as 
B>  Mniinulation  of  speculations  which  he  was  unable 
1*  onUne  into  a  consistent  whole,  though  persuaded 
''lie  existence  of  a  common  principle  of  truth  concealed 
■te  ibem.   There  is  a  perpetual  struggle  between  the 


Jewish  and  the  heathen,  the  religious  and  the  philo- 
sophical elements  of  his  system,  if  system  it  can  be 
called,  which  cannot  be  set  at  rest  by  all  the  latitude  of 
inter)>retation  which  he  so  freely  indulges  in.  Hence 
his  religious  convictions  per|)etuall^manifest  themselves 
in  language  inconsistent  with  his  philosophical  theories; 
and  the  utmost  that  can  be  attempted  in  a  short  analysis 
of  his  teaching  is  to  give  an  outline  of  the  system  as  it 
probably  would  have  been  had  it  been  logically  carried 
out,  not  as  it  actually  appears  in  his  own  veiy  illogical 
attempt  to  carry  it  out. 

In  the  language  as  well  as  in  the  doctrines  of  Philo 
we  may  trace  the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy  in  con- 
junction with  the  literature  of  his  own  nation.  The 
theory,  indeed,  which  would  trace  the  term  Adyof  to 
the  few  and  unimportant  passages  in  which  it  is  em- 
ployed by  Plato  is  too  fanciful  and  far-fetched  to  be 
tenable;  but  the  appearance  in  Philo  of  the  Stoical  dis- 
tinction between  Xoyof  IvliaStrot  and  Xoyof  irpo^opi- 
KOf,  as  well  as  his  general  use  of  the  term,  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  in  the  employment  of  this  word  he  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  language  of  the  Greek  philosophy, 
though  perhaps  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  Sept. 
(On  the  Xdyoc  of  the  Stoics  and  its  relation  to  Philo, 
see  Zeller,  I'kilot.  (kr  Giiechen,  iii,  630.  Comp.  Wyt- 
tenbach  on  Plutarch,  ii,  44,  A.  The  distinction  between 
IvSia^iTOC  and  irpo^opmhi  X6yoi,  though  acknowl- 
edged by  Philo,  is  not  applied  by  him  directly  to  the 
divine  reason  [see  Gfriirer,  i,  177].  On  other  affinities 
between  Philo  and  the  Stoics,-  see  ValckenBr,  Diatr. 
de  A  rislobuto,  sec.  xxxii.)  In  the  use  of  the  cognate 
term  ^opia,  as  nearly,  if  not  quite  equivalent  to  Ao- 
yog,  he  was  probably  more  directly  influenced  by 
writers  of  his  own  nation,  by  the  Sept.version  of  the 
Proverbs,  and  by  the  books  of  Ecclesiasticus  and  Wis- 
dom. (On  the  identity  of  Auyoc  and  So^i'tt  in  Philo, 
see  Gfrorer,  i,  213  sq.)  Thus  his  language,  no  less  than 
his  matter,  indicates  the  compound  character  of  his 
writings ;  the  twofold  origin  of  his  opinions  being  par- 
alleled by  a  similar  twofold  source  of  the  terms  in  which 
they  are  expressed. 

It  is  necessary  to  dwell  to  some  extent  upon  the 
writings  of  Philo,  because  it  is  through  thcro,  if  at  all, 
that  the  influence  of  the  Greek  philosophy  on  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures  is  to  be  traced.  Whether  wc  admit  the 
conjecture  that  St.  John,  during  his  residence  at  Eph- 
esns,  might  have  become  acquainted  with  Philo's  writ- 
ings ;  or  whether  we  regard  these  writings  as  the  extant 
representatives  of  a  widely  diflused  doctrine,  which 
might  have  reached  the  apostle  through  other  channels 
(sec,  for  the  one  supposition,  dean  llilman,  in  a  note  on 
Gibbon,  ch.  xxi ;  and  for  the  other,  Gfrorer,  i,  307 ;  ii, 
4),  it  is  to  the  asserted  coincidences  between  this  evan- 
gelist and  the  Alexandrian  philosopher  that  we  must 
look  for  the  chief  evidence  for  or  against  the  theory 
which  asserts  .sn  influence  of  Greek  speculations  on 
Christian  doctrine.  The  amount  of  that  influence, 
however,  has  been  very  diflerently  estimated  by  difiier- 
ent  critics ;  one  of  whom,  as  has  been  before  obser^-ed, 
ascribes  to  it  nearly  all  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  Church ;  while  another  considers  that  the 
whole  resemblance  between  St  John  and  Philo  may  be 
accounted  for  by  their  common  use  of  certain  passages 
of  the  O,  T,,  especially  those  concerning  the  angel  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  distinction  between  the  hidden  and 
the  revealed  God  (see  Tholuck  on  the  Gotpel  of  St.  John, 
p,  66,  Engl,  transl.).  The  truth  may  perhaps  be  found 
in  an  intermediate  view,  if  we  distinguish  between  the 
Christian  doctrine  itself  and  the  language  in  which  it 
is  expressed.  Notwithstanding  the  verbal  parallels 
which  may  be  adduced  between  the  language  of  Philo 
and  that  of  some  portions  of  the  N.T.,  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Alexandrian  and  the  Christian  doctrine  is 
one  rather  of  contrast  than  of  resemblance.  The  distin- 
guishing doctrine  of  the  Christian  revelation — that  of 
the  Word  made  flesh — not  only  does  not  appear  in  Philo, 
but  could  not  possibly  appear,  consistently  with  the  lead- 
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ing  principles  of  his  philosophy,  according  tovhich  the 
flesh,  and  matter  in  general,  is  condemned  as  the  source 
of  all  eviL  The  development  of  Pbilo's  doctrine,  if  ap- 
plied to  the  person  of  Christ,  will  lead,  as  has  been  point- 
ed out,  not  to  Christianity,  but  to  docetism  (see  Domer 
on  the  Person  ofChritt,  i,  17,  EngL  transl.) ;  and  in  the 
distinction,  vfhich  he  constantly  makes,  between  the  ab- 
solute God  and  the  secondary  deity,  who  alone  is  capa- 
ble of  relation  to  finite  things,  we  may  trace  the  germ 
of  a  theory  which  afterwards,  in  various  forms,  became 
conspicuous  in  the  different  developments  of  gnosti- 
cism. 

In  fact,  the  method  of  Philo,  both  in  his  philosophical 
theories  and  in  his  interpretations  of  Scripture,  is  so  far 
from  being,  either  in  substance  or  in  spirit,  an  anticipa- 
tion of  the  Christian  revelation,  that  it  may  rather  be 
taken  as  a  representative  of  the  opposite  spirit  of  ration- 
alism, the  tendency  of  which  is  to  remove  all  distinction 
between  natural  and  revealed  religion,  by  striving  to 
bring  all  religious  doctrines  alike  within  the  compass 
of  human  reason.  It  is  not  the  reception  of  divine  truth 
as  a  fact,  resting  ou  the  authority  of  an  inspired  teacher, 
telling  us  that  these  things  are  so ;  it  is  rather  an  inqui- 
ry into  causes  and  grounds,  framing  theories  to  e.^plaia 
how  they  are  so.  The  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  Philo,  is  a  hypothecs  assumed  in  order  to  ex- 
plain how  it  is  possible  that  tbe  God  whom  his  philoso- 
phy taught  him  to  regard  as  above  all  relation  to  finite 
existence,  could  nevertheless,  as  his  religion  taught  him 
to  believe,  be  actually  manifested  in  relation  to  tbe  world. 
To  explain  this  difficulty,  he  has  recourse  to  the  suppo- 
sition of  an  intermediate  being  between  God  and  the 
world ;  standing,  as  it  were,  midway  between  the  ab- 
stract and  impersonal  on  the  one  side,  and  the  definite 
and  personal  on  the  other ;  and  described  in  language 
which  wavers  between  the  two  conceptions,  without 
succeeding  in  combining  them.  In  this  respect  the 
theory  reminds  us  not  only  of  those  forms  of  gnosticism 
which  subsequently  emanated  from  the  Alexandrian  phi- 

N.T. 
John  1,  1.   'Ef  upxQ  A^  ^  AoYOt,  Kai  i  Aoyor  }\v  'mpin  rov 


John  1,  8.  Tliivra  ii'  avTov  i-f^verOt  Kat  x^pi^  avrov  lytvero 
oli6€  'if  o  yijovtv, 

John  1,  4.  Ka«  ri  (wi)  ^f  TO  ^&v  T&v  uv^pwiTMV.  9.  nv  TO 
^£f  TO  aKrtitirov  '6  ^mti'Cci  iruvra  2»^pfl»vov. 

Juhu  1,  IS.  Oeov  olfieit  itapaKt  wanrort '  o  fiovo^tvijs  vtot  o 
&v  eic  Toi*  KoXirov  toD  irarpiif,  jKcti'ov  ^f nY^'oTo,  (The  par- 
allels sometimes  adduced  from  John  Iv,  10  and  vl,  32,  as 
compared  with  De  Pro/.  IS,  p.  BOO,  and  Acyft  Allf^.  II,  81 : 
ill,  66,  B9,  are  very  qnestionsble.  In  both  cases  the  allu- 
sion seems  to  arise  naturally  from  tbe  couversatluu,  and 
not  from  any  reference  to  Philo.) 

1  John  1,  K.  "Oti  6  Ococ  ipwt  icTtf  Kat  aKoria  iv  air^  wk 
iariv  ouie^tia. 

1  John  II,  1.  Kat  idv  Tir  ifiapTrjt  rapaxXiiToi'  «X0M<^  irpuc 
TOf  Tarfpa,  'Iricovv  Xptarov  iiKatov. 


losophy  under  the  inflnence  of  Christianity,  as  Ffailo's 
system  emanated  from  the  same  pbiloaophy  under  the 
influence  of  Judaism,  but  also,  to  some  extent,  of  later 
speculations,  which,  in  the  endeavor  to  transfer  the 
Catholic  faith  from  a  historical  to  a  metaphysical  foun- 
dation, have  regarded  the  doctrine  of  the  incamatioo 
of  the  divine  Word,  not  as  the  literal  statement  of  a  fart 
which  took  place  at  an  appointed  time,  but  as  tbe  fi{^- 
rative  representation  of  an  eternal  process  in  tbe  divine 
nature.  (See  Fichte,  Anweinmg  stem  teligtn  l^rbem, 
Werke,  v,  iSi ;  ScheUing,  Vorlettofftn  uber  Acad.  Stni. 
p.  192;  Hegel,  rkHotophie  der  Oefchichte,  Wfrie,  ix, 
388 ;  Baur,  Chrittliche  Gnotit,  p.  716.)  < 

On  tbe  other  hand,  the  Christian  revelation,  wbilc  di»- 
tinctiy  proclaiming  as  a  fact  the  reconciliation  of  iiiai%  to 
God  by  One  who  is  both  God  and  man,  yet  aiuiouiiets 
this  great  truth  as  a  mystery  to  be  received  by  falith, 
not  as  a  theory  to  be  comprehended  by  reason,  'tin 
mystery  of  the  union  between  God's  nature  and  man's 
does  not  cease  to  be  mysterious  because  we  are  assuftd 
that  it  is  real.  No  intenne<Uate  hypothesis  is  advanced 
to  facilitate  the  union  of  the  two  lutuies  by  removii^ 
the  distinctive  attributes  of  either ;  no  attempt  is  m^e 
to  overcome  the  philosophical  difficulties  of  the  doctiAns 
by  deifying  the  humanity  of  Christ  or  humanizing  {bis 
divinity.  His  divine  nature  is  not  less  divine  than  that 
of  his  Father;  his  human  nature  is  not  less  human  tlaaa 
that  of  his  brethren.  The  intellectual  difficulty  of  cons- 
prehending  how  this  can  be  remains  still;  but  the  ala- 
thority  of  a  divine  reveUtion  is  given  to  enable  us  its 
believe  notwithstanding.  4 

But  while  we  acknowledge  tbe  wide  and  fundamenlUl 
diflerences  which  exist  between  the  doctrines  of  tbe  Al- 
exandrian Judaism  and  those  of  the  Christian  Scriptur4g[, 

I  we  must  also  acknowledge  the  existence  of  some  strili- 
ing  rimilarities  of  language  between  the  writings  <>f 

j  Philo  and  some  parts  of  the  N.  T.  Tbe  following  ill- 
stances  exhibit  some  of  tbe  most  remarkable  paralletis 

I  of  this  kind:  n 

Pblla  \ 

De  Con/.  Ling,  28,  p.  42T.  tot  ttiiio^  ettovot  avrovt  Xojoi^ 
rov  lepwTaTov.     De  Somn,  i,  S9t  p.  €65.  KaA«t  ii  O<of  Tov  1 
irpta^inaTOv   airrov   vvvi   \6^o».     J^OffJHt  p.  62S.    X|»ot  tow 
dcvrepov  Ocov  of  icrtv  JKCiVov  Xii^ot. 

De  Monarch,  11,  6,  p.  225.  A07M  it  Icrtv  tlK»¥  Ocoi^,  it  ov 
9viiwat  6  Koouot  tiitfitowpfetfo. 

De  Mundi  Op^f,  8,  p.  6.  icoi  TO'Jrnr  <I«ora  to  rowtrow  p&v 
iicfivo,  o  itiov  A670V  ytyofep  «1kmv  toD  it€pliii**iatxi'Tot  tijv 
fiiteattt  auTov. 

Legit  AlUff.  HI,  TS,  p.  123.  ov  ir<pi  T^it  tfivtmt  airoi  ita- 
•jvtawat  ivfarat,  uXX*  uYairitToi',  jiii'  Tov  itvopLartn  autov  im>ilr 
^wpcv,  oirep  qv,  tov  ipfxriyiut  X070V. 


Rom.  iv,  17.  Ocov  tov  KuXot/VTOt  Ttt  fiii  ovTa  iif  orTa. 

ICor.  Ill,  1,2.  &s  vn^iotv  iv  Xp«rT^'  ydXa  v^tav  tJroTiffa, 
icai  ou  fipSi/ta ;  comp.  Heb.  V,  12, 13. 

1  Cor.  iv,  1.  «^  trVfipcTar  XpMrrot'  Nai  oiKovofiavt  fitMrritpiuv 
Ocov. 

1  Cor.  X,  4.  htvov  Tfip  in  )rv(i/juaTiK»it  aKo\oviot'trnt  wirpat ' 
It  it  ntTpa  ^f  6  Xptarot. 

1  Cor.  xlil,  13.  pxinofitv  yap  iprt  it'  iaowrpov  iv  aviyfAart. 
2  Cor.  ill,  18.  vijueif  a  iravTtv  ttvoKfKaKvfifitvtft  rpoowxui  rijv 
io(av  Kvpiov  Karompti^u^evoi, 

2  Cor.  ill,  3.  iirtVToXff  Tkptcrov  iiaKovttietira  \»tt  ht^v,  iyyt- 
ypafifxivn  oil  lii\avi,  uXXd  irvtv/lari  Qtov  l^wfTOr,  ovK  iv  irXaft 
Xi^ivaiT,  ikXXd  iv  n\afi  Kapiiat  trapKivatt. 

8  Cor.  iv,  4.  Tov  XpiVTOv,  cr  ivrtv  t'.Kitv  tov  Gtovt  COmP. 
Col.  1, 16. 


De  Sonui,  1, 13,  p.  632.  ivuiii  np&rov  fUv  o  Oedt  ^c  ia-ri. 
De  ViU  Jfos.  ill,  14,  p.  155.  'Ai-aYKoroi*  70^  ^v  toi«  '.epv^fiivo* 

Ttp  rov  KoOftov  irarpi  irapaKXijry  xpntr^ai  tcXciotut^  Tifv  upe- 
tijv  v'i^  xpot  T<  &tivi}artiav  afioprnfiartav,  k.t.  X. 

[The  Son  of  God  here  Is  the  world,  represented  by  the 
vestments  of  tbe  high-priest.] 
^De  Creat.  Prine,  7,  p.  367.  ra  ^dp  fijf  ovra  iittiXeaev  eU  to 

ttvat, 

De  Agricutt.  2,  p.  301.  'Eni  ii  vnioit  iiiv  itrrt  fiiXa 
tpo^it,  TcXeioir  a  TCI  ^K  wvpwv  Ktn^aTa^  Ka't  ^fx~c  yaKoKTm- 
iett  fiiv  av  titv  rpo^at,  k.t.X. 

De  Pram,  et  Pan.  20,  p.  427.  vmiv  loSapSt'i'Ta  icai  fkirrnv 
ytyovira  tAv  deiW  TeXeTwi-. 

LegiB  Alley,  II,  21,  p.  82,  4  y»p  iKporofiot  «»Tpa  q  ao^ia 
TOV  atov  .  .  .  if  ifC  iroriCci  Tdr  ^tXo^oiT  likvxnT. 

De  Decal.  21,  p.  198.  in  yap  d<ci  JCarovrpov  ^avrafftovrat  a 
vols  Qtov,  K.  T.  X. 

Qttod  Omn.  prob,  lib.  7,  p.  452.   Miiot   ii    Hitviiit  0 

i'P^ot  \6yof,  ovx  iiird  rov  itivov  h  Tov  ittvov  ^vqTOv  ^opTor 
iv  xapTtiioiv  If  arljXatt  Sif'VXor  u^vxoif,  uXX'  i,w*  i^avdrov 
<Pv9«iK  Si^apTot  iv  a^ava-nf  itavoilf  rmttt^tir, 

De  Monarch.  II,  6,  p.  826.  Xoyot  ii  itrnv  tUm  Stot:  De 
Conf,  Ling,  28,  p.  427.  ecov  yxp  cinifv  \Ayos  i  xptafiuraTot. 
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CoL  i,  1ft.  wptmroMov  waont  ktiVcik  ;  comp.  Hcl).  It  0.  Legis  Alleg.  lii,  4tl,  p.  121.  o  Xo^ot  tov  Qtov  .  , .  wpea^ira- 


I  Tte*  B«  &  Elt  Tap  Q«of ,  c*(  Kai  M<tf(TF)v  Oeoi/  Ha*  uv^fM** 


Bcb.  t,  X  of  w  amaAja^fla  Tijt  db^qf  Kai  xapaXTffp  Titt 


Heh.  IH,  t.  KaTatw^aT4  rdv  airotfroXoi'  Kai  upxicp^a  T»ir 
jiiifcajwi  ijun  Xpttrrov  'inooiv. 

Ileb-  liif  4.  vat  jap  otKot  KaTavKtva^trat  iwo  Tivor  *  6  de 
XM  acttPTA  ■«raffK<»avar  Otuf. 


Hdk  !▼,  12.  C^  Tap  o  Xoym  TOV  e«oir,  Kai  ivtpfijt,  Kai 
wwn^MH  v«*p  voffav  MaXo^paf  AivTOixov,  Kai  diiKvoi/jucvoc 
?jly  •«  itM^t^tAtm  irvx's  T<  Koi  Vfrcv/iaTor^  apft&v  Te  Kai  fivfKwv, 


.  It,  14,  15.  'ExoKTCT  o^  upx'<P*'a  ^tf'javt  dieXqAv^oTa 
••^  iw^i»oir.  'liitfawv  Toi'  o^f  Toi'  dfoif,  KparA^ev  Ti,r  ofxako- 
>«?.  Ov  7ap  ?xaM<»  apX'<P*'a  M*7  ^»'U|U«fo»'  WMTo^fiOai  ralr 
«««-(MAKi«  iji^,  9tvtipatlivof  a  Kara  wavTa  Ka^'  ofioiOTilTa 
XWfT  u|«4pTiaf. 

'  Hrtk.  ▼!,  13.  Ti^  yap  Afipa^fi  hrayftiXafttnot  6  Qtot,  irti 
vmr  miiuut  C(X<  fMiCofof  ofioooi,  Afioot  KaA'  iaerov, 

.  Dab.  Tii,  SSL  warrort  C^v  ci?  to  jmryx^^***'  virtp  ovtwk. 
Cli  mm  be  questioned  \rbeiher  the  allegnricnl  commeiitarT 
:  fm Kekfeiwdek  [L<9.  ^U«;.  HI, t!8,n.  103]  Is  a  fiiir  parallel  to 
i  B(!l>.*IL  The  latter  eeems  more  llkel;  to  have  been  taken 
:  dlmllj  from  Pea. ex, wilhoDt  the  iulenreotion  of  Pbilo.) 
'       ilab.  zi,  4.  Ka4  d<*  avT^r  uTodatwi'  In  AaXctTW. 


.\ii  examination  of  these  passages  will,  we  believe, 

.   'vnirm  the  view  which  has  been  above  taken  of  the 

f  •tnnnal  differences  between  them ;  while,  at  the  same 

'    UBT,  it  will  enable  us  to  discern  a  purpose  to  be  served 

>  V  tbe  verinl  resemblances  which  they  undoubtedly  ex- 

I    t  L'iL   If  we  except  instances  of  merely  accidental  sim- 

ifitT  IB  langnage,  without  any  aiSnity  in  thought;  or 

'.  ntatioos  by  way  of  illustration,  such  as  St.  Paul  occa- 

■k«aUy  bbnows  from  heathen  writers ;  or  thoughts  and 

•  timaaiaas  derived  from  the  O.  T.,  and  therefore  com- 

":-«  to  Philo  and  the  apostles,  as  alike  acknowledging 

M<  oaking  use  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures ;  they  may  be 

n«a«d,  for  the  most  part,  to  two  heads:  first,  the  use  of 

tM  naae  o  Aoyoc,  by  St.  John,  as  a  title  of  Christ,  and 

(ion  to  bim,  both  by  St.  John  and  St.  Paul, 

attributes  and  offices  ascribed  by  Philo  to 

'V  liTine  Word,  and  to  the  various  philosophical  rep- 

•vtmadons  with  which  the  Word  is  identified;  and, 

•ftndir,  the  recognition,  chiefly  in  the  acknowledged 

■^nintp  of  St.  Paul  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 

•^  a  apritoal  sense,  in  parts  of  Scripture,  distinct  from 

Ike  litenl  interpretation ;  though  this  is  employed  far 

mm  cantiously  and  sparingly  than  in  Philo,  and  as  an 

sdditioo  to,  rather  than,  as  Philo  for  the  most  part  em- 

rlm  it.  as  a  substitute  for  the  literal  sense.    The  apos- 

d«>.  it  would  appear  from  these  passages,  availed  them- 

wires,  in  some  degree,  of  the  language  already  estab- 

Uiked  in  the  conent  speculations  of  their  countrymen, 

in  order  to  correct  the  errors  with  which  that  language 

ns  oKciatcd,  and  to  lead  men's  minds  to  a  recognition 

•f  the  truth  of  which  these  errors  were  the  counterfeit. 

;      Ttoaisoaly  what  might  naturally  be  expected  from  men 

dainas  of  adapting  the  truths  which  they  had  to  teach 

lotke  dienmstances  of  those  to  whom  they  had  to  teach 

lixni.    There  was  an  earlier  gnosticism  founded  in  part 

■  tke  perversion  of  the  Law,  as  there  was  a  later  gnos- 

fiom  founded  in  pert  on  the  perversion  of  the  Gospel ; 

■d  it  is  probable  that,  at  least  at  tbe  time  when  St.  John 

(ate,  the  infioeace  of  both  bad  begun  to  be  felt  in  tbe 


TOI  Kai  yfviKtaraTOV  TWf  ova  yiyove.     De  Afp'icult.  12.  p.  fi08. 
TOV  tip^ov  avToD  \6^ov,  rpttToyovov  wlov.     De  Prof.  20,  p.  6fi2. 
i  ixiv  irpttrfiinatot  tov  dyrtK  XoTOf,     J)e  SoviH.  1,  3T,  p.  053. 
apxitptift  6  irpuToyoifOt  aiirov  deloc  Xoror. 
Quit  rer.  div,  har.  42,  p.  601.  Tf>  ie  ipxaiiiXif  Kai  :rp(ir- 

fivrdrfl  Xoyfl  iiapeuv  ISaipcrov  tduKtv  6  ru  o\a  fi^vtiaav 
waTijp,  'iva  fit^optot  ffr'W  to  ftvofitvoif  AtaKpifrj  TOV  ntwotrlKC- 
rot,  K.  T.  X. 

De  Chenib,  36,  p.  162.  aiTiov  ^tiv  a^Too  tov  eeov  . . .  Cpfa- 
vov  a  X070V  eeov,  6t'  ol  KaTeoKcvcfOdn. 

De  Mundi  Opif.  61,  p.  S8.  itat  av^puiroc  koto  p.v  tJv 
di'tvotav  ^ciMTai  itiv  AoY^,  Trr  ^aKapiac  (comp.  Sap.  Sot. 
vii,  26).    De  Plant.  Soe,  6,  p.  832.  ^vatm  U^a^,ciov  ti  uwu- 

ffiraffMa  tl  awavyafffia  Itiovutt  a^payiit  6tov  ts  o  xapoK-trfi 
4oTiv  aiitot  \iiyot. 

De  SoTMl.  1,  88,  p.  654.  6  jiiv  Hi  iityat  upxtcpti^  rT,t  oftoXo- 
yiar,  K.  T.  X. 

De  Cherubs  85,  p.  162.  OtKia  Kai  iroXir  iruoa  iva  KaratrKCV 
aaip,  Ti'va  wvciocX^crv  det;  2p*  oi  iq^ioirpTov,  k.  t.  A.  .  .  , 
McTcX^iifV  o5v  ttiro  twv  «  ^l^p€t  KaTaffKCiwv,  tdt  rijv  fieiioTrtv 
tMKtav  q  iroXiv,  Tovdc  tov  Kovftov'  e{'p,;aeit  7ap  oiiTiov  mf 
avTov  rir  Oeov,  k.  t.  X. 

Quit  rer.  dio.  hcer.  26,  p.  491.  tw  tojuci  tAv  ov^iravTwv 

a^TOV  Ao7y,  ov  e^r  rijv  ofvTCiTqv  uKovfl^eir  uKfiijv  iiatpwv  ov6i- 
wort  Xq^ci  Tti  a'o^qTa  iravTa.  2T,  p.  492.  Oi/Twv  o  ©toy 
uKov,)od^evof  TOV  rofiia  r&v  ov^iravTaiv  avTov  X670V,  iiaipti 
Tqv  rt  Hftop^ov  Kai  fivoiov  tmv  oXwv  o&oiav. 

De  Prqf.  20,  p.  662.  Af^oAXcv  ^ap  tov  ttpxitpia  otiK  avipw 
TOV  uXXa  A670V  dciov  civai,  irttvTMV  ovx  inovamv  fiitvovy  uXXa 
Kai  uKowmv  udiKqjuuTMk  ujLt^TOXOv.  X^  FtVClO,  p.  246.  OTt  6 
irpof  uXqdeiov  upXfCpevT  Kai  /li;  ^cvdwvv^or  iitiiroxov  afsaprtf 
ixdrttv  £ffTiv. 

Legie  AUeff.  Ill,  72,  p.  127.  'Opfc  yap  Eti  ov  koS'  {Tf'pov 

iifivvtt  Ococ,  oiiiw  yap  airrov  KpctTTOV,  uXAci  Mai^  iaVTOV,  ov 
i<rrt  iravTMV  upiOTor. 
Quia  rer,  div,  hter.  42,  p.  601.  o  i'  avror  iRtTqr  /x^v  euTi  tow 

dvqTot'  KqpaivovTOC  aci  irpot  TO  u0daprov. 


Quod  deter,  potiori  imid.  14,  p.  200.   MapTvpqoei  »i  to 

Xpqo^tv  X0710V,  if  ^  0»v^  xp<*MCvor  Kai  fio&v  a  ir^irovd«v  into 
KaKov  ovv^tTov  TnXav7&t  «^piVKcTai.  llfiv  yap  o  ^qK(T*  ivv 
diuXtTCO^ai  ^vaTof ; 

Christian  Church,  and  had  modified  to  some  extent  the 
Uingnage  of  its  theology  (see  Burton,  Bampton  Leduree, 
p.  218).  If  so,  the  adoption  of  that  language,  as  a  ve- 
hicle of  Christian  doctrine,  would  furnish  tbe  natural 
means  both  of  correcting  tbe  errois  which  bad  actually 
crept  into  the  Church,  and  of  counteracting  the  influ- 
ence of  the  source  from  which  they  sprang.  If  the  phil- 
osophical Jews  of  Alexandria,  striving,  as  speculative 
minds  in  every  age  have  striven,  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  their  philosophy  iu  au  apprehension  of  the  one  and 
the  absolute,  were  driven  by  the  natural  current  of  such 
speculations  to  think  of  the  supreme  God  as  a  being 
remote  and  solitary,  having  no  relation  to  finite  things, 
and  no  attributes  out  of  which  such  a  relation  can  arise, 
it  is  natural  that  the  inspired  Christian  teacher  should 
have  been  directed  to  provide,  by  means  of  their  own 
language,  the  antidote  to  their  error:  to  point,  in  the 
revelation  of  God  and  man  united  in  one  Christ,  to  the 
truth,  and  to  the  manner  of  attaining  the  truth ;  to  turn 
the  mind  of  the  wandering  seeker  from  theory  to  fact, 
from  speculation  to  belief;  to  bid  him  look,  with  the 
eye  of  faith,  to  that  great  mystery  of  godliness  in  which 
the  union  of  the  infinite  and  the  finite  is  realized  in  fact, 
though  remaining  still  incomprehensible  in  theory.  If 
the  same  philosophers,  again,  seeking  to  bridge  over 
the  chasm  which  their  speculations  had  interposed  be- 
tween God  and  man,  distorted  the  partial  revelation  of 
tbe  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  which  their  Scriptures  sup- 
plied, into  the  likeness  of  the  ideal  universe  of  the  Pla- 
tonist,  or  of  the  half- personified  world-reason  of  the 
Stoic,  it  was  surely  no  unworthy  object  of  the  apostolic 
teaching  to  lead  them,  by  means  of  the  same  language, 
to  the  true  import  of  that  revelation,  as  made  known,  in 
its  later  and  fuller  manifestation,  b}'  the  advent  of  the 
Word  made  flesh.  If  the  Platonizing  expositor  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  eager  to  find  the  foreign  philosophy 
which  he  adopted  in  the  oracles  of  God  committed  to 
his  own  people,  explained  away  their  literal  import  by 
a  system  of  allegory  and  meti^hor,  it  was  natural  that 
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the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Covenant  should  point 
out  the  true  meaning  of  those  marks  which  the  Jewinh 
history  and  religion  so  clearly  bear  of  a  spiritual  signifi- 
cance beyond  themselves,  by  showing  how  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Law  and  the  record  of  Uod's  dealings  with 
his  chosen  people  are  not  an  allegor}'  contrived  for  the 
teaching  of  a  present  philosophy,  but  an  anticipation, 
designed  by  the  divine  Author  of  the  whole  as  a  prep- 
aration, directly  and  indirectly,  by  teaching  and  train- 
ing, by  ritual  and  prophecy,  by  type  and  symbol,  to 
make  ready  the  way  for  him  that  was  to  come. 

The  attempts  made  by  Grossmann,  GfrBrer,  and  oth- 
ers, to  explain  the  origin  of  Christianity  as  an  olfihoot 
of  the  Jewish  philosophy  of  Alexandria  rest  mainly  on 
these  occasional  coincidences  of  language,  while  over- 
looking fundamental  differences  of  doctrine.  The  ideal 
Logos,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Alexandrian 
philosophy,  has  no  place  in  the  teaching  of  the  N.  T. 
The  belief  in  one  Christ,  very  God  and  very  man,  has 
not  only  no  place  in,  but  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
philosophical  speculations  of  Philo.  For  his  personal 
relations  to  Christianity,  see  Piiiix).  Christianity  came 
into  the  world  at  a  time  when  the  Gncco-Jewish  modes 
of  thought,  of  which  Philo  is  the  representative,  were 
prevalent ;  and  the  earliest  Christian  teachers,  so  far  as 
they  had  to  deal  with  those  to  whom  that  philosophy 
was  familiar,  could  do  so  most  effectually  by  means  of 
its  language  and  associations.  These  considerations 
seem  naturally  to  explain  the  resemblance  and  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  systems — resemblance  as  re- 
gards the  language  employed ;  difference  as  regards  the 
doctrine  which  that  language  conveys. 

See  Keferstein,  I'hUo't  l^hre  v.  d,  gOtll.  MUtelicetm 
(Leips.  1846) ;  Niedner,  De  Xofif  apud  Philonem  (in  the 
Zrifchr.f.hUt.  TheoL  1849) ;  Clarke's  Comm.  ad  loc.  Joh.; 
Bryant,  Philo  Judatu  (Cambr.  1797, 8vo).    See  Looos. 

in.  Chrutianily  in  Contact  tcith  Ancient  Philo$ophy. 
— The  only  direct  trace  of  the  contact  of  Christianity 
with  Western  philosophy  in  the  N.  T.  is  in  the  account 
of  Paul's  visit  to  Athens,  where  "  certain  philosophers 
of  the  Epicureans  and  of  the  Stoics"  (Acts  xvii,  18) — 
the  representatives,  that  is,  of  the  two  great  moral 
schools  which  divided  the  West — '•  encountered  him ;" 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  apostolic  writings  to  show 
that  it  exercised  any  important  influence  upon  the  early 
Church  (comp.  1  Cor.  i,  2*2-24).  But  it  was  otherwise 
with  Eastern  speculation,  which,  as  it  was  less  scientific 
in  form,  penetrated  more  deeply  through  the  mass  of 
the  people.  The  "philosophy"  against  which  the  Co- 
lossiaos  were  warned  (Col.  ii,  8)  seems  undoubtedly  to 
have  been  of  Eastern  origin,  containing  elements  simi- 
lar to  those  which  were  afterwards  embodied  in  various 
shapes  of  gnosticism,  as  a  selfish  asceticism  and  a  su- 
perstitious reverence  for  angels  (ver.  16-23),  and  in  the 
Epistles  to  Timothy,  addressed  to  Epbesus,  in  which 
city  Paul  anticipated  the  rise  of  false  teaching  (Acts 
XX,  SO),  two  distinct  forms  of  error  maj*  be  traced,  in 
addition  to  Judaism,  due  more  or  less  to  the  same  influ- 
ence. One  of  these  was  a  vain  spiritualism,  insisting 
on  ascetic  observances,  and  interpreting  the  resurrection 
as  a  moral  change  (1  Tim.  iv,  1-7 ;  2  Tim.  ii,  16-18) ;  the 
other  a  materialism  allied  to  sorcery  (2  Tim.  iii,  13,  yi- 
ijrcc).  The  former  is  that  which  is  peculiarly  "  false- 
styled  gnosis"  (1  Tim.  vi,  20),  abounding  in  "profane 
and  old  wives'  fables"  (iv,  7)  and  empty  discussions  (i, 
6 ;  vi,  20) ;  the  latter  has  a  close  connection  with  ear- 
lier tendencies  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix,  19),  and  with  the 
traditional  accounts  of  Simon  Magus  (comp.  viii,  9), 
whose  working  on  the  early  Church,  however  obscure, 
was  imqnestionably  most  important.  These  antago- 
nistic and  yet  complementary  forms  of  heresy  found  a 
wide  development  in  later  times;  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  no  trace  of  dualism,  of  the  distinction  of  the  Crea- 
tor and  the  Redeemer,  the  Uemiurge  and  the  true  God, 
which  formed  so  essential  a  tenet  of  the  Gnostic  schools, 
occurs  in  the  N.  T.  (comp.  Thiersch,  Vermch  zur  ller- 
tttUmg  d.  hilt.  Standpunktct,  etc.,  p.  231-304). 


The  writings  of  the  sub-apostolic  age,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  famous  anecdote  of  Justin  Martyr  {Oiat 
2-4),  throw  little  light  upon  the  relations  of  Christian- 
ity  and  philosophy.  The  heretical  systems  again  art 
too  oliscure  and  complicated  to  illustrate  more  than  tb< 
general  admixture  of  foreign  (especially  Eastern)  tenet] 
with  the  apostolic  teaching.  One  book,  however,  has 
been  preserved  in  various  shapes,  which,  though  stLU 
nnaccountably  neglected  in  Church  histories,  contaiia 
a  vivid  delineation  of  the  specidative  struggle  whicl 
Christianity  had  to  maintain  with  Judaism  and  hp^ 
thenism.  The  Clementine  l/omilia  (ed.  Dressel,  IKJS) 
and  Recognitiont  (ed.  Gersdorf,  1838)  are  a  kind  of  pl»i- 
losophy  of  religion,  and  in  subtlety  and  richness  uf 
thought  yield  to  no  early  Christian  writings.  The  pioit- 
ure  which  the  supposed  author  draws  of  his  early  relig- 
ious doubts  is  evidently  taken  from  life  (Clem.  Reciig*. 
i,  1-3;  Neander,  Ch.  tlitt.  i,  43,  Engl.  transL);  an<|  iu 
the  discussions  which  follow  there  are  clear  traced  uf 
Western  as  well  as  Eastern  philosophy  (Uhlhom,  '|/>k 
Horn.  V.  Rfcoffit,  d.  CUm.  Horn.  p.  404,  etc.).  ( 

At  the  close  of  the  2d  cenfurj-,  when  the  Ch«peh{  if 
Alexandria  came  into  marked  intellectual  pre-emineiAw, 
the  mutual  infliience  of  Christianity  and  Neo-Platoii 
opened  a  new  field  of  speculation,  or,  rather,  the  t 
systems  were  presented  in  forms  designed  to  meet 
acknowledgetl  wants  of  the  time.  According  to  i 
commonly  received  report,  Origen  was  the  scholar 
Ammonius  Saccas,  who  first  gave  consistency  to  tlW 
later  I'latonism,  and  for  a  long  time  he  was  the  cnntem  i- 
porary  of  I'lotinus  (A.D.  206-270),  who  was  its  noble;  I 
expositor.  Neo-Platonism  was,  in  fact,  an  attempt  t  i 
seize  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  apart  from  its  histori  9 
basis  and  human  elements.  The  separation  betweei  i 
the  two  was  absolute ;  and  yet  the  splendor  of  the  one* 
sided  spiritualism  of  the  Nco-Platonists  attracted  \i% 
some  cases  the  admiration  of  the  Christian  fathers  CBa-^ 
sil,  Tlieodoret),  and  the  wide  circulation  of  the  writing^ 
of  the  pseudo-Dionysius  the  Areopagitc  served  to  prop- 
agate many  of  their  doctrines  under  an  orthodox  name  | 
among  the  schoolmen  and  mystics  of  the  Middle  Ages 
( Vogt,  Neu-PlatottUmut  u.  ChriUmthum,  1836 ;  Hensoff, 
Encgtlop.  a.  v.  Neu-Platonismus).  See  Nbo-Plato- 
msM. 

The  want  which  the  Alexandrian  fathers  endeavored 
to  satisfy  is  in  a  great  measure  the  want  of  our  own 
time.  If  Christianity  be  tnith,  it  must  havi  points  of 
special  connection  with  all  nations  and  all  periods.  The 
difference  of  character  in  the  constituent  writings  of  the 
N.  T.  are  evidently  typical,  and  present  the  Gospel  in  a 
form  (if  technical  language  may  be  used)  now  ethical, 
now  logical,  now  mystical.  The  varieties  of  aspect 
thus  indicated  combine  to  give  the  idea  of  a  harmonious 
whole.  Clement  rightly  maintained  that  there  is  a 
"gnosis"  in  Christianity  distinct  from  the  errors  of 
gnosticism.  The  latter  was  a  premature  attempt  to 
connect  the  Gospel  with  earlier  systems;  the  former  a 
result  of  conflict  grounded  on  faith  (Miihler,  Patrologit, 
p.  424,  etc).  Christian  philosophy  may  be  in  one  seiLse 
a  contradiction  in  terms,  for  Christianity  confessedly 
derives  its  first  principles  from  revelation,  and  not  from 
simple  reason ;  but  there  is  no  less  a  true  philosophy  of 
Christianity,  which  aims  to  show  how  completely  these, 
by  their  form,  their  stibstance,  and  their  consequences, 
meet  the  instincts  and  aspirations  of  all  ages.  The  ex- 
position of  such  a  philosophy  would  be  the  work  of  a 
modem  Origen. 

See  Haber,  Philotophie  der  KirchtneSter  (MUnch. 
1859);  Stiickl,  PAtte*.  d.  patristitchm  ZHt  (Wursbnrg, 
1859) ;  Moller,  Kotmologie  in  d.  griech.  Kircht  (Halle, 
1«6«). 

IV.  Patritlie  Rtcognilion  of  the  Propadentic  Office  of 
Greek  Phitonphy. — The  divine  discipline  of  the  Jews 
was  in  nature  essentially  moral.  See  Phiix)80phy, 
HcBKtiw.  The  lessons  which  it  was  designed  to  teach 
were  embodied  in  the  family  and  t  lie  nation.  Tet  this 
was  not  in  itself  a  complete  discipline  of  our  oature. 
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The  reawn,  no  less  ttian  the  will  and  the  affections,  had 
an  office  to  discharge  in  preparing  man  fur  the  incarna- 
tion.  The  process  and  the  issue  in  the  two  cases  were 
vidd;  diflincDt,  but  they  were  in  some  sense  oomple- 
■sntiiy.  Even  in  time  this  relation  holds  good.  The 
dhine  kingdom  of  the  Jews  was  just  overthrown  when 
fm  iptculation  arose  in  the  Ionian  colonies  of  Asia. 
The  teaching  of  the  last  prophet  nearly  synchronized 
with  tke  death  of  Socrates.  All  other  differences  be- 
tveen  tiie  discipline  of  reason  and  that  of  revelatiou  are 
'nplidtly  included  in  their  fundamental  difference  of 
iwlliod.  In  the  one,  man  boldly  aspired  at  once  to 
<!od{  ia  the  other,  God  disclosed  himself  gradually  to 
macL  Philosophy  failed  as  a  religious  teacher  practi- 
csOy  (Rom.  i,  21,  32),  but  it  bore  noble  witness  to  an 
imnid  law  (ii,  14, 16).  It  laid  open  instinctive  wants 
«kich  it  could  not  satisfy.  It  cleared  away  error, 
when  it  could  not  found  truth.  It  swayed  the  foremost 
nkida  of  a  nation,  when  it  left  the  mass  without  hope. 
In  its  pirest  and  grandest  forms  it  was  "  a  schoolmaster 
«o  brii^  men  to  Christ"  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i,  §  28). 

This  function  of  ancient  philosophy  is  distinctly  rec- 

opiistd  by  many  of  the  greatest  of  the  fathers.    The 

fradfle  which  is  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  Justin 

KirtTT  on  "  the  Seminal  Word"  finds  a  clear  find  sys- 

Knatie  expression  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  (comp.  Re- 

vlFfwaning,  Oriffous,  i,  487-439).    "  Every  race  of  men 

lurticipated  in  the  Word.    And  they  who  lived  with 

ibe  Ward  were  Christians,  even  if  they  were  held  to  be 

IpaUMB  (d&cot),  as,  for  example,  among  the  Greeks, 

iSmiaten  and  Heraditus,  and  those  like  them"  (Just. 

Vm.  Ap.i,46;  oomp.  i,  5,  28,  and  ii,  10, 13).     "Phi- 

krwphr,"  says  Clement,  "before  the  coming  of  the 

Imd.  was  necessary  to  Greeks  for  righteousness ;  and 

WW  it  proves  useful  for  godliness,  being  in  some  sort  a 

prdiomaiy  discipline  (rpoTraitiia  r<c  ovta^  fur  those 

vlio  nap  the  fruits  of  the  faith  through  demonstration. 

. .  .  Perhaps  we  may  say  that  it  was  given  to  the 

■'Jiwks  with  this  special  object  (vpoi^yoti/iivaic),  for  it 

tfrmi^  {ivaifcryurfu)  the  Greek  nation  to  Christ,  as 

iSf  law  brought  the  Hebrews"  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i, 

\ ;  3;  nHnp.  9,  §  43,  and  16,  §  80).     In  this  sense  he 

iw  oM  scruple  to  say  that  "  Philosophy  was  given  as 

I  [tcaliar  testament  {^la^fiaiv)  to  the  Greeks,  as  furm- 

>  Ii  th*  basis  of  the  Christian  philosophy"  (iW.  vi,  8, 

f^:e»mp.5,§41).    Origen,  himself  a  pupil  of  Ammo- 

'<v  Saccas,  speaks  with  less  precision  as  to  the  educa- 

'wmI  power  of  philosophy,  but  his  whole  works  bear 

•itMss  to  iu  influence.     The  truths  which  the  philos- 

'fiim  taught,  he  says,  referring  to  the  words  of  Paul, 

"It  ftom  God,  for  "  God  manifested  these  to  them, 

rs<  aO  things  that  have  been  nobly  said"  (c.  Celt,  vi,  3 ; 

''^Ht.  15).    Augustine,  while  depreciating  the  claims 

<  the  great  Gentile  teachers,  aUows  that  "some  of 

iIms  Bade  great  discoveries,  so  far  as  they  received 

'^  fmni  heaven,  while  they  erred  so  far  as  they  were 

•iradnwi  by  human  frailty"  (August.  De  Cic.  ii,  7; 

emp.  Ik  hodr.  Chr.  ii,  18).     They  had,  as  he  else- 

^ben  ssTS,  a  distant  vision  of  the  truth,  and  learned 

inn  the  leaching  of  nature  what  prophets  learned  from 

lk«  Spirit  (Strm,  Ixviii,  3;  cxl,  etc.). 

Bat  while  many  thus  recognised  in  philosophy  the 
(■K  witncae  of  the  Word  speaking  among  men,  the 
one  writers  in  other  places  sought  to  explain  the  par- 
Ji«l  hwmony  of  philosophy  and  revehition  by  an  orig- 
"al  connection  of  the  two.  This  attempt,  which  in  the 
%kt  of  t  clearer  criticism  is  seen  to  be  essentially  fruit- 
ln>  nd  even  suicidal,  was  at  least  more  plausible  in 
■be  fim  centuries.  A  multitude  of  writings  were  then 
<*nait  bearing  the  names  of  the  Sibyl  or  Hystaspes, 
*kidi  were  obviously  based  on  the  O.-T.  SCTiptures, 
J*i  •»  long  as  they  were  received  as  genuine  it  was 
^««Me  to  doubt  that  Jewish  doctrines  were  spread 
» the  Wfst  before  the  rise  of  philosophy.  On  the 
•*«rh«iHl,when  the  fathers  ridicule.with  the  bitterest 
"n  the  contradictions  and  errors  of  philosophers,  it 
■>*  be  remembered  that  they  spoke  often  fresh  from 


a  conflict  with  degenerate  professors  of  S}'Btems  which 
had  long  lost  all  real  life.  Some  indeed  there  were, 
chiefly  among  the  Latins,  who  consistently  inveighed 
against  philosophy.  But  even  Tertullian,  who  is  among 
its  fiercest  adversaries,  allows  that  at  times  the  philoso- 
phers hit  upon  truth  by  a  happy  chance  or  blind  good- 
fortune,  and  yet  more  by  that  "general  feeling  with 
which  Gml  was  pleased  to  endow  the  soul"  (TertuU.  Oe 
A  n.  2).  The  use  which  was  made  of  heathen  specula- 
tion by  heretical  writers  was  one  great  cause  of  its  dis- 
paragement by  their  catholic  antagonist!!.  Irenieus  en- 
deavora  to  reduce  the  Gnostic  teachers  to  a  dilemma : 
either  the  philosophers  with  whom  they  argued  knew 
the  troth  or  they  did  not ;  if  they  did,  the  incarnation 
was  superfluous;  if  they  did  not,  whence  comes  the 
agreement  of  the  true  and  the  false?  (Adv.  Ilirr.  ii,  14, 
7).  Hippolytus  follows  out  the  connection  of  differcitt 
sects  with  earlier  teachers  in  elaborate  detail.  Tertul- 
lian, with  characteristic  energy,  declares  that  "  Philoso- 
ophy  furnishes  the  arms  and  the  subjects  of  heresy. 
What  (he  asks)  has  Athens  in  common  with  Jenisa- 
lem?  the  Academy  with  the  Church?  heretics  with 
Christians?  Our  training  is  from  the  Porch  of  Solo- 
mon. .  .  .  Let  those  look  to  it  who  bring  forward  a 
Stoic,  a  Platonic,  a  dialectic  Christianity.  We  have  no 
need  of  curious  inquiries  after  the  coming  of  Christ  Je- 
sus, nor  of  investigation  after  the  Gospel"  (TertuU.  Dt 
Prater,  /far.  7). 

This  variety  of  judgment  in  the  heat  of  controversy 
was  inevitable.  The  full  importance  of  the  history  of 
ancient  philosophy  was  then  first  seen  when  all  rivalry 
was  over,  and  it  became  possible  to  contemplate  it  as  a 
whole,  animated  by  a  great  law,  often  trembling  on  the 
verge  of  truth,  and  sometimes  by  a  "bold  venture" 
claiming  the  heritage  of  faith.  Yet  even  now  the  rela- 
tions of  the  "two  old  covenants" — philosophy  and  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures — to  use  the  language  of  Clement — 
have  been  traced  only  imperfectly.  What  has  been 
dons  may  encourage  labor,  but  it  docs  not  supersede  it. 
In  the  poriicos  of  Eastern  churches  Pythagoras  and 
Plato  are  pictured  among  those  who  prepared  the  way 
for  Christianity  (Stanley,  p.  41);  but  in  the  West,  sib- 
yls, and  not  philosophers,  are  the  chosen  representatives 
of  the  divine  element  in  Gentile  teaching. 

Philosophy,  Hebrew,  'l^ie  term  philosophy,  as 
seen  above,  may  be  properly  used  in  a  wider  and  in  a  more 
restricted  sense.  In  the  former  it  is  nearly  synonymous 
with  tcienee,  and  embraces  all  departments  of  human 
knowledge  capable  of  being  scientifically  classified — that 
is,  where  the  facts  are  presented  in  their  causes,  where 
phenomena  are  referred  to  principles,  and  arranged  un- 
der laws.  In  the  latter  it  is  confined  to  s|>eculative 
knowledge,  that  which  the  mind  has  of  its  own  opera- 
tions and  laws,  or  which  it  acquires  by  reasoning  from 
its  own  thoughts.  We  have  no  evidence  that  philoso- 
phy in  the  stricter  sense  was  cultivated  by  the  ancient 
Hebrews;  nor  have  we  much  reason  to  believe  that  sci- 
entific study,  even  as  regards  external  phenomena,  was 
much  followed  by  them.  Forming  our  estimate  from 
what  of  their  literature  has  been  prc8er\'ed  to  us  in  the 
Bible,  we  must  conclude  that  the  ancient  Hebrew  mind 
was  not  specially  characterized  by  those  tendencies,  nor 
largely  endowed  with  those  faculties  which  give  birth 
to  speculative  research.  The  analytical  and  the  logical 
nre  but  slightly  perceptible  in  their  mental  products, 
while  the  imaginative,  the  synthetic,  and  the  histori- 
cal largely  predominate.  We  should  be  led  to  infer 
that  they  delighted  rather  in  putting  things  together 
according  to  their  analogies  than  in  distributing  them 
according  to  their  differences.  They  were  careful  ob- 
servers of  phenomena,  and  their  minds  sought  scope  in 
bold  flights  of  imagination,  or  reposed  in  calm,  pro- 
tracted, and  profound  reflection ;  but  it  was  as  histori- 
ans and  poets  rather  than  as  philosophers  that  they 
looked  on  the  world  both  of  being  and  event. 

It  thus  appears  that  philosophy,  if  we  limit  the  word 
strictly  to  describe  the  free  pursuit  of  knowledge  of 
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vhich  truth  is  the  one  complete  end,  is  essentially  of 
Western  growth.  In  the  East  the  search  after  wisdom 
has  always  been  connected  with  practice:  it  has  re- 
mained there,  what  it  was  in  Greece  at  first,  a  part  of 
relij;ion.  The  history  of  the  Jews  offers  no  exception 
to  this  remark :  there  is  no  Jewish  philoeophy  properly 
so  called.  Yet  on  the  other  hand  speculation  and  ac- 
tion meet  in  truth ;  and  perhaps  the  most  obvious  les- 
son of  the  O.  T.  lies  in  the  gradual  construction  of  a 
divine  philosophy  by  fact,  and  not  by  speculation.  The 
method  of  Greece  was  to  proceed  from  life  to  God ;  the 
method  of  Israel  (so  to  speak)  was  to  proceed  from  God 
to  life.  The  axioms  of  one  system  are  the  conclusions 
of  the  other.  The  one  led  to  the  successive  abandon- 
ment of  the  noblest  domains  of  science  which  man  had 
claimed  originally  as  his  own,  till  it  left  bare  systems 
of  morality;  the  other,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  prepared 
many  to  welcome  the  Christ— the  Truth. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  Jews,  using  the  word  in  a  large  sense,  is  to 
be  sought  for  rather  in  the  progress  of  the  national  life 
than  in  special  books.  These,  indeed,  furnish  impor- 
tant illustrations  of  the  growth  of  speculation,  but  the 
history  is  written  more  in  acts  than  in  thoughts.  Step 
by  step  the  idea  of  the  family  was  raised  into  that  of 
the  people;  and  the  kingdom  furnished  the  basis  of 
those  wider  promises  which  included  all  nations  in  one 
kingdom  of  heaven.  The  social,  the  political,  the  coe- 
mical  relations  of  man  were  traced  out  gradually  in  re- 
lation to  God.     See  Jews  ;  Judaism. 

I.  The  Philosophy  of  Nature. — 1.  Primitire  Period. — 
With  the  Hebrews  the  original  theory  of  the  world  was 
so  simple  that  little  occasion  was  given  to  them  for  spec- 
ulation on  the  mysteries  of  existence.  Their  conception 
of  it  was  essentially  and  wholly  monotheistic  They 
held  the  existence  of  one  God,  besides  whom  there  was 
no  other ;  and  as  the  world  had  come  into  being  by  his 
simple  fiat,  so  it  was  kept  in  being  by  his  will,  gov- 
erned by  his  immediate  agency,  and  subordinated  to 
the  fulfilment  of  his  designs.  No  trace  is  discoverable 
in  the  Bible  of  those  pantheistic  notions  in  which  the 
thinkers  and  writers  of  other  ancient  nations  seem  so 
generally  to  have  taken  refuge  from  the  perplexities 
arising  out  of  the  relations  of  the  finite  to  the  infinite, 
and  which  at  a  later  period  took  such  hold  of  the 
Jewish  mind,  as  is  attested  by  their  cabalistic  books 
(Freystadt,  Philotophia  Cabbaliilica  et  Pantheitnmt, 
1832).  The  world  and  the  things  in  the  world  were 
regarded  by  them  not  as  emanations  from  God,  nor  as 
in  any  sense  God ;  they  are  all  the  work  of  bis  bands, 
proceeding  from  him,  but  as  distinct  from  him  aa  the 
work  is  distinct  from  the  workman.  By  the  word  of 
Jehovah  all  things  were  created,  and  by  his  word  they 
are  upheld.  They  all  belong  to  him  as  his  property,  and 
he  does  with  them  as  he  wills.  They  are  his,  bnt'not  in 
any  sense  he.  As  little  do  the  Hebrews  seem  to  have 
realized  the  idea  of  an  order  of  nature  distinct  from  the 
will  and  power  of  God.  The  phenomena  of  being  and 
event  they  referred  alike  to  the  immediate  agency  of 
the  Almighty.  Causation  was  with  them  simply  God 
acting.  They  thus  removed  the  distinction  between 
the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  not,  as  some  modem 
epeculatists  propose,  by  reducing  all  phenomena  under 
natural  laws,  but  by  the  reverse  process,  resolving  all 
into  the  immediate  operation  of  Go<l.  Man,  as  part  of 
God's  creation,  is  equally  subject  »vith  the  rest  to  his 
control.  His  times  and  ways  are  all  in  God's  hand. 
By  God's  power  and  wisdom  he  has  been  fashioned ;  by 
God's  goodness  he  is  uphold  and  guided;  by  God's  law 
his  entire  activity  is  to  be  regulated;  at  GocVs  com- 
mand he  retires  from  this  active  sphere  and  passes  into 
the  unseen  world,  where  his  spirit  returns  to  him  who 
gave  it. 

But  though  this  simple  and  childlike  theory  of  the 
universe  gave  little  scope  for  specuhttive  thinking  and 
inquiry,  and  though  the  Bible  presents  us  with  but 
little  that  indicates  the  existence  of  philosophic  study 


among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  we  are  not  entitled  to  con 
dude  from  these  data  that  saeh  pursuits  had  no  exisd 
enoe  among  them.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  i 
was  foreign  to  the  design  and  pretensions  of  the  sacre< 
writers  to  discuss  speculatively  points  on  which  the; 
were  commissioned  to  speak  authoritatively  in  thi 
name  of  God ;  nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  we  faavi 
not  in  the  Bible  the  entire  literature  of  the  Hebre^ 
people,  and  that,  as  philosophic  writings  would,  becaasj 
not  addressed  to  the  papular  mind,  be  precisely  tliosi 
most  likely  to  be  allowed  to  perish,  it  is  poeuble  tfaa 
much  may  have  been  lost  wbicb,  had  it  been  preaervet^ 
would  have  shown  how  and  to  what  extent  scientia 
research  flourished  among  the  Hebrews.  This  sugge^ 
tion  acquires  force,  not  only  from  the  fact  that  we  kno^ 
that  certain  utterances  by  Solomon  of  a  scientific  kind 
probably  committed  to  writing,  have  perished  (1  King 
iv,  33),  but  also  ftom  the  statement  in  Ecdes.  xii,  I: 
which,  besides  indicating  that  the  literature  of  the  Uc 
brews  was  more  copious  than  what  we  now  poraeas,  lead 
from  its  connection,  to  the  conclusion  that  part  of  it  a 
least  was  devoted  to  philosophic  inquiry.  The  book  o 
Ecclesiastes  itaelf.  as  well  as  that  of  Job,  may  be  bell 
as  proving  that  the  Hebrew  mind  did  not  acquiesa 
wholly  in  simple  faith,  but  had,  like  mind  <4sewbere 
its  seasons  of  doubt,  question,  and  speculation  on  mati 
ters  relating  to  man's  condition  and  destiny.  We  maj 
also  point  to  Psa.  xlix,  Ixxiii,  and  to  many  pa8ea|;es  ii 
the  book  of  Proverbs,  as  indicating  the  same  thinf 
Nor  must  we  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  is  ric 
in  terms  which  are  appropriate  to  philosophic  inquiry 
and  indicate  habits  of  analytic  research  among  those  b 
whom  they  were  used.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned 
ns3n,  witdom,  often  used  as  we  use  jihUo$ophjf  (comri 
Eccles.  i,  13,  where  nssns  *^ir  might  almost  be  ren- 
dered to  philotophize) ;  y2,  from  y^S,  leticeen,  to  tepa-, 
rate,  to  ductm,  to  understand,  L  e.  to  analyze  petcepj 
tions  into  their  component  elements,  so  as  to  anive  oi 
just  notions  of  them,  whence  ns^a,  insight,  utetf^eacn 
judgment  I  O^^  and  1i3H,  to  intetlv)ate,  to  examine] 
nsn,  to  think,  to  rejUcI;  "JJX,  to  ponder;  5^^,  to  hnmr, 
whence  ns"!,  knowkdge.  To  these  may  be  added  their 
names  for  the  mental  part  of  man,  nil,  irvtiiia ;  OB3, 
\lnixtl ;  n^1^3,  amma ;  33,  Kapiia,  0f>qv. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  thongh  the  Bible 
does  not  present  philosophic  truth  in  a  speculative  form, 
it  presents  abundantly  the  materials  out  of  which  phi- 
losophies may  be  constructe<l.  Philosophy  thus  exists 
in  it  as  it  exists  in  nature,  not  (to  use  the  scbcdastic 
phraseology)  in  a  manifest  and  evolute,  but  in  a  con- 
crete and  involute  state;  and  it  needs  only  a  patient 
collection  of  its  statements,  and  the  arrangement  of 
these  according  to  their  meaning  and  relations,  to  ena- 
ble us  to  construct  systematic  developments  of  them. 
We  may  thus  form  not  only  a  theology  from  the  Bible, 
but  an  anthropolog}',  including  physiology  and  a  sys- 
tem of  ethics.  See  Koos,  Fundanunta  Ptgdiotogia  ez 
Sae.  Script,  Colkcta  (1769);  Beck,  Umriu  d.  biblitckfn 
Seelenlehre  (1843);  Haussmann,  Die  biU.  Lehre  rom 
Afemchen  (1848) ;  Von  Schubert,  Geseh.  der  Sttle  (4th 
ed.  1860) ;  Uelitzsch,  System  der  hibl.  Psgchologie  (2d 
ed.  1861);  Taylor,  Duclor  Dubitnvfiiim  (1660);  Bud- 
dasus,  Inttit.  Theolog.  Morali*  (1716);  Stiiudlin,  Ijehr- 
buch  der  Moral  Jur  Theologen  (2d  ed,  1817) ;  Schleier- 
macher,  IHe  Chrislliche  Sitle  (1848);  Harless,  Christ- 
liche  JCthik  (4th  ed.  1849) ;  WuUke,  I/andb.  der  ChristL 
Sittenlehre  (2  vols.).    See  Bibucal  Theoloov. 

For  the  natural  science  of  the  Hebrews,  see  Asntos- 
OMY,  Botamy,  Mrdicinb,  ZoouxiY,  and  the  snides 
on  subjects  of  natural  history  in  this  work.  For  the 
exact  sciences,  see  the  artides  Chkosoixmy  and  Htm- 

BRIt. 

2.  Ezilian  Period— This  is  of  great  interest  to  the 
student  of  the  Bible,  in  consequence  of  the  influence 
which  the  Babylonian  philosophy  exerted  on  the  opUt- 
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im  and  mimKT  of  thinking  of  tbe  Israelites  during 

tk«ir  opUTitT  in  Babylon— an  influence  of  a  general 

mi  deciiM  character,  which  the  rabbins  themselves 

iUt.  ii  alleging  that  tbe  names  of  the  angels  and  of 

At  naatbc  were  dertTcd  by  the  house  of  Israel  from 

Ifcbrlai  (Rotk  Uadianah,  p.  5C).    The  system  of  opln- 

fca  mi  manner  of  thinking  which  the  captives  met 

Mfc  IB  Bsbykm  cannot  be  characterized  exclusively  as 

Ckaidaas,  but  was  made  up  of  elements  whose  birth- 

fhce  wc  in  various  parts  of  the  East,  and  which  ap- 

^Bf  to  kave  (bond  io  Babylon  a  not  uncongenial  soil, 

p^at  ifeey  grew  and  produced  firnit  which  coalesced 

Phs  oat  general  system.     Of  these  elements  the  two 

■acifil  were  the  Chaldsan  and  the  Hedo-Persian  or 

Ihwiiilriii     It  is  to  the  first  that  the  reader's  attea- 

isjaritcd  in  this  article. 

Dm  Chaldeans,  who  lived  in  a  climate  where  the 

0^  tat  son  are  never  darkened,  and  the  night  is  al- 

i^ar  and  bright  by  means  of  the  light  of  the 

«d  ttais,  were  led  to  believe  tliat  light  was  the 

«f  latore.   Acoordingly  it  was  by  the  light  of  the 

vi  (tars  that  the  universal  spirit  brought  forth  all 

;  sad  therefore  the  Chaldseans  offered  their  bom- 

u>  the  Supreme   Being  in  the  heavenly  bodies, 

le  appeared  to  them  in  a  special  manner  to 

As  the  stars  form  separate  bodies,  imagination 

cd  them  as  distinct  existences,  which  had 

■k  ikiir  peculiar  functions,  and  exerted  a  separate 

in  bringing  forth  the  productions  of  nature. 

IW  idia  of  a  universal  spirit  disappeared,  as  being  too 

for  tbe  people,  and  not  without  difficulty  for 

■himcd  minds;  and  worship  was  offered  to  the  stars 

twaaoy  powers  that  governed  the  world.    It  is  easy 

>  <«  bow  the  Cbaldteans  passed  from  this  early  cor- 

bf  the  primitive  religion  of  the  Bible  to  a  low 

Ii  leiiradiiig  polytheism, 

Ki  tfbc  was  regarded  as  the  only  moving  power  of 
sad  every  star  had  its  own  influence,  so  natural 
ma  appeared  tbe  r«snlt  of  the  particular  influ- 
hn  <f  that  heavenly  body  which  at  any  given  time 
atare  the  horizon ;  and  the  Chaldtean  philosophers 
"••lertd  that  they  found  the  cause  of  events  in  its  po- 
«»«.  ad  tbe  means  of  foretelling  events  in  its  move- 
"Uiw  These  views,  and  perhaps  the  extraordinary 
t->  aad  the  pestilential  winds  which  in  certain  months 
(>iiU  in  the  country,  and  against  which  there  is  no 
PfAm  except  in  the  hills,  led  the  Chaldeans  to  the 
"■Wwi  which  gird  the  land.  On  these  observato- 
■4  vUch  nature  seems  to  have  expressly  formed  for 
'*  pafMC,  they  studied  tbe  positions  and  movements 

<  <^  karoUy  bast.  They  thought  they  saw  that 
■wivpheooiDena  were  oonstaotly  accompanied  by  tbe 
'^  oajQoctioo  of  the  stars,  which  seemed  to  observe 
"'t'o  moTements  and  a  similar  course.     On  this  the 

"^•a  priests  came  to  the  conviction  that  natural 
'•""  sre  bound  together,  and  that  sacrifices  do  not 
'"■"ft  their  course ;  that  they  all  have  a  common 
"i^th.  kliieh  works  according  to  anknown  principles 
KJIiwj, whose  discovery  is  so  important  as  to  deserve 
'^  tot  attentioiu  The  heavenly  bodies  themselves 
t  oixdicnt  to  these  laws;  tbeir  formation,  position, 
*''  xdaoKe  are  consequences  of  these  universal  laws, 
"T'kiehiiaure  was  controlled.    This  determined  the 

<  mUoss  to  seek  in  the  heavens  the  knowledge  of  the 
""pill  caow  which  created  the  world,  and  of  the  laws 
"W  that  cause  followed  in  the  formation  of  things 
••i  is  the  pradoction  of  phenomena,  since  in  the  heav- 
<»iiwek  tbe  power  which  brings  all  things  forth. 

^i«  ttars  were  masses  of  light ;  the  space  which  held 
'*■  *««  filled  with  light ;  no  other  power  appeared 
^•foale  therein:  accordingly  the  Chaldsans  held 
'?*  1«  be  tbe  moving  power  which  bad  produced  the 
*a  It  couM  not  be  doubted  that  this  power  pos- 
^cd  uitdligcnce,  and  the  operations  of  the  mind  ap- 
jorioliaTe  »  much  reaembbuice  to  tbe  subtlety  and 
r"*f  o'  U^ht  that  men  who  bad  otdy  imagination 
"  thtii  guide  had  no  beaitation  to  represent  intelli- 


gence as  a  property  of  light,  and  the  universal  spirit  or 
highest  intelligence  as  light  itself.  The  observations 
of  the  Chaldseans  had  taught  them  that  the  distances 
of  the  stars  from  the  earth  are  unequal,  and  that  light 
decreases  in  its  approach  to  the  earth,  on  which  they 
concluded  that  light  streams  forth  from  an  endless  foun- 
tain far  removed  from  the  earth,  in  doing  which  it  fills 
space  with  its  beams,  and  forms  the  heavenly  bodies  in 
different  positions  and  of  different  magnitudes.  The 
creative  spirit  was  therefore  set  forth  by  them  under 
the  image  of  an  eternal,  inexhaustible  fountain  of  light; 
they  thought  this  fountain  was  to  tbe  universe  what 
the  sun  is  to  the  regions  lighted  and  warmed  by  his 
beams. 

As  light  becomes  less  in  propagating  itself,  its  foan- 
tain  must  be  of  an  inconceivable  subtlety  and  purity, 
and,  accordingly,  in  its  loftiest  condition,  inteUigent. 
As  its  beams  are  removed  from  their  source  they  lose 
their  activity,  and  by  the  gradual  waning  of  their  influ- 
ence sink  from  their  original  perfection ;  they  therefore 
produced  different  existences  and  intelligences,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  became  more  distant  from  tbe  fountain 
of  light ;  at  last,  passing  from  one  element  into  another, 
they  lost  their  lightness,  were  pressed  together,  and 
made  dense,  till  they  became  cnrporcal,  and  produced 
chaos.  There  accordingly  was  between  the  Supreme 
Being  and  the  earth  a  chain  of  intermediate  existences, 
whose  perfections  decreased  as  they  were  more  remote 
from  tbe  First  Great  Cause.  This  Supreme  Being  had 
communicated  in  a  distinguished  degree  his  primary 
radiations,  intelligence,  power,  productiveness ;  all  other 
emanations  had,  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  tbe 
highest  intelligence,  a  less  and  less  share  in  these  per- 
fections; and  thus  were  the  different  regions  of  light, 
from  the  moon  to  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Supreme, 
filled  with  various  orders  of  spirits. 

The  space  which  contained  the  First  Cause,  or  Foun- 
tain of  radiations,  was  filled  with  pure  and  happy  in- 
telligences. Immediately  beneath  this  region  began  the 
corporeal  world,  or  the  empyreum,  which  was  a  bound- 
less space,  lighted  by  the  pure  light  which  flowed  im- 
mediately from  the  Great  Source;  this  empyreum  was 
filled  with  an  infinitely  less  pure  fire  than  the  original 
light,  but  immeasurably  finer  than  all  bodies.  Below 
this  was  the  ether,  or  grosser  region,  filled  with  still 
grosser  fire.  Next  came  the  fixed  stars,  spread  over  a 
wide  region  where  the  thickest  parts  of  the  ethereal  fire 
had  come  together  and  formed  the  stars.  The  world 
of  planets  succeeded,  which  contained  the  sun,  moon, 
and  the  wandering  stars.  Then  came  the  last  order  of 
beings— tbe  rude  elements  which  are  deprived  of  all  ac- 
tivity, and  withstand  the  motions  and  influence  of  light. 
The  different  parts  of  tbe  world  are  in  contact,  and  the 
spirits  of  the  upper  regions  can  infiuence  the  lower,  as 
well  as  descend  and  enter  into  them.  As  the  chaotic 
elements  were  without  shape  and  motion,  the  spirits  of 
the  higher  regions  must  have  formed  the  earth,  and  hu- 
man souls  are  spirits  sprung  from  them.  To  these  spir- 
its from  above  the  system  of  the  Chaldeeans  ascribed  all 
tbe  productions,  appearances,  and  movements  upon  the 
earth.  The  formation  of  the  human  body,  the  growth 
of  tbe  fruits,  all  tbe  gifts  of  nature,  were  attributed  to 
beneficent  spirits.  In  the  space  below  the  moon,  in  the 
midst  or  night,  tempests  arose,  lightnings  threaded  the 
dark  clouds,  thunder  broke  forth  and  laid  waste  the 
earth ;  there  were  found  spirits  of  darkness,  corporeal 
<lffimons  spread  through  the  air.  Often,  too,  were  flames 
of  fire  seen  to  rise  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  the 
mountains  were  shaken.  Earthly  powers  or  dtemons 
were  supposed  to  dwell  in  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  and 
since  matter  was  held  to  be  without  activity,  all  move- 
ments were  attributed  to  spirits.  Storms,  volcanoes, 
tempests,  appeared  to  have  no  other  object  than  to  de- 
stroy human  happiness;  and  these  dwmons  were  held 
to  be  wicked  spirits  who  produced  these  evils;  to  them 
every  unfortunate  event  was  ascribed,  and  a  sort  of  hi- 
erarchy was  formed  of  these  evil  beings,  as  bad  been 
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done  in  the  case  of  the  good  apirits.  But  why  did  not 
the  Supreme  Mind  put  down,  by  an  exertion  of  his  pow- 
er, this  Bwami  of  widced  spirits?  Some  thought  it  was 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Primary  Essence  to  contend 
with  these  dmmons;  others  were  of  opinion  that  these 
bad  spiriu  were  naturally  indestructible,  and  as  the  Su- 
preme could  neither  destroy  nor  improve  them,  he  had 
banished  them  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  and  to  the  re- 
gion beneath  the  moon,  where  they  indulged  in  their 
baseness  and  exercised  their  dominion :  in  order,  how- 
ever, to  protect  the  human  race  against  fiends  so  nu- 
merous and  fearful,  he  commissioned  good  spirits,  whose 
office  it  was  to  defend  men  against  these  corporeal  dfe- 
roons.  As  the  good  and  the  bad  spirits  had  various 
degrees  of  power  and  different  offices,  so  they  had  names 
given  to  them  which  described  their  functions.  As  the 
good  spirits  were  under  an  obligation  to  protect  men 
and  furnish  succor  in  their  need,  they  were  compelled 
to  learn  human  language ;  accordingly,  it  was  believed 
that  a  guardian  angel  against  even'  evil  was  possessed 
by  every  one  who  bore  his  mysterious  name — a  name 
which  was  to  be  pronounced  only  when  succor  was  need- 
ed. All  manner  of  names  were  therefore  devised,  by 
which  the  good  spirits  were  conjured  or  informed  of 
human  necessities;  and  all  the  combinations  of  the  al- 
phabet were  exhausted  in  order  to  bring  about  a  com- 
merce between  men  and  angeK  Here  is  the  origin  of 
the  Cabala,  which  gave  strange  names  to  these  spirits 
in  order  to  bring  them  into  connection  with  men,  and 
by  this  means  to  do  wonderful  things  (Matt  xii,  24-27). 
These  names  also  sometimes  served  to  drive  bad  spirits 
away :  they  were  a  kind  of  exorcism.  For  since  it  was 
believed  that  these  da>mons  had  been  banished  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  and  that  they  could  do  evil  only  in 
consequence  of  having  baffled  the  vigilance  of  the  guar- 
dian spirits  and  escaped  to  the  outer  world,  so,  it  was 
held,  they  were  compelled  to  flee  as  soon  as  they  heard 
the  name  of  the  good  angels  whose  business  it  was  to 
keep  them  shut  up  in  subterranean  caverns,  and  to  pun- 
ish them  if  they  ventured  from  their  prison-house.  A 
power,  too,  was  ascribed  to  the  name  of  the  spirit,  or  to 
the  image  which  marked  his  office  —  a  power  which 
forced  the  spirit  to  come  on  being  called ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, it  was  held  that  this  name  carved  on  a  stone  kept 
the  spirit  near  the  person  who  wore  the  stone — a  no- 
tion in  which  is  probably  found  the  origin  of  talismans, 
formed  either  by  words  or  symbolical  figures. 

8.  Cabalutic  Period.— It  is  uncertain  at  what  date  the 
earliest  Cabala  (i.  e.  Tradition)  received  a  definite  form ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  two  great  divisions  of 
which  it  is  composed, "  the  Chariot"  {Mercabah,  Ezek.  i), 
and  "  the  Creation"  {BereshUh,  Gen.  i),  found  a  wide  de- 
velopment before  the  Christian  »ra.  The  first  dealt  with 
the  manifestation  of  God  in  himself;  the  second  with  his 
manifestation  in  Nature;  and  as  the  doctrine  was  hand- 
ed down  orally,  it  received  naturally,  both  from  its  ex- 
tent and  form,  great  additions  from  foreign  sources.  On 
the  one  side  it  was  open  to  the  Persian  doctrine  of 
emanation,  on  the  other  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  Incarnation;  and  the  tradition  was  deeply  impressed 
by  both  before  it  was  first  committed  to  writing  in  the 
7th  or  8th  century-.  At  present  the  original  sources 
for  the  teaching  of  the  Cabala  are  the  Sepher  Jezirah, 
or  Book  of  Creation,  and  the  Sepher  Ilazohar,  or  Book 
of  Splendor.  The  former  of  these  dates,  in  its  present 
form,  from  the  8th,  and  the  latter  from  the  13th  century 
(Zunz,  GoUetd.  Vortr.  d.  Juden,  p.  165;  Jellinek,  Mote» 
ben-Schemtob  de  r^on,  Leips.  1851).  Both  are  based 
upon  a  system  of  pantheism.  In  the  Book  of  Creation 
the  cabalistic  ideas  are  given  in  their  simplest  form, 
and  offer  some  points  of  comparison  with  the  system  of 
the  Pythagoreans.  The  book  begins  with  an  enume- 
ration of  the  thirty-two  ways  of  wisdom  seen  in  the 
constitution  of  the  world ;  and  the  analysis  of  this  num- 
ber is  supposed  to  contain  the  key  to  the  mysteries  of 
Nature.  The  primary  division  is  into  10+22.  The 
number  10  represents  the  ten  Sephiivth  (figures)  which 
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answer  to  the  ideal  world ;  23,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
number  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  answers  to  the  world 
of  objects;  the  object  being  related  to  the  idea  as  a 
word,  formed  of  letters,  to  a  number.  Twenty-two 
again  is  equal  to  3  +7  + 12 ;  and  each  of  these  numben, 
which  constantly  recur  in  the  O.-T.  Scriptures,  is  in- 
vested with  a  peculiar  meaning.  (lenerally  the  funda> 
mental  conceptions  of  the  book  may  be  thus  represented: 
The  ultimate  Being  is  Divine  Wisdom  (fihobnah,  vo 
^la).  The  universe  is  originally  a  harmonious  thouslM 
of  Wisdom  (Number,  Sephirak);  and  the  thought  ^ 
afterwards  expressed  in  letters,  which  form,  as  wordi| 
the  germ  of  things.  Man,  with  his  twofold  nature,  thij 
represents  in  some  sense  the  whole  universe.  He  is 
microcosm  in  which  the  body  clothes  and  veils  the 
as  the  phenomenal  world  veils  the  spirit  of  God. 
impossible  to  follow  out  here  the  details  of  this  systenij 
and  its  development  in  Zobar;  but  it  is  obvious  boa 
great  an  influence  it  must  have  exercised  on  the  intei 
pretation  of  Scripture.  The  calculation  of  the  numei 
ical  worth  of  words  (comp.  Rev.  xiii,  18;  Gematrie 
Buxtorf,  iex.  Rubb.  p.  446),  the  resolution  of  words  inl 
initial  letters  of  new  words  {Sotarieon,  Buxtorf,  p.  1339) 
and  the  transposition  or  interchange  of  letters  {Temu 
rah),  were  used  to  obtain  the  inner  meaning  of  the  text 
and  these  practices  have  continued  to  affect  modem  Jew 
ish  exegesis. 

The  fragments  of  Berosus,  preserved  by  Eusebius  an 
Josephus,  and  to  be  found  in  Scaliger  {De  Emnda 
Temp.),  and  more  fully  in  Fabricius  (Bibl.  Gr.  xiv,  175' 
afford  some  information  on  the  subject  of  Chaidaea 
philosophy.  Berosus  was  a  priest  of  the  god  Baal,  a 
Babylon,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  On  th 
naturalistic  philosophy  of  the  Jews  in  general,  th 
Talmud  and  other  works  of  the  Jewish  rabbins  ma; 
also  be  advantageously  consulted,  together  with  the  fol 
lowing  authorities:  Euseb.  Prmp.  Erang.  ix,  10;  Phil< 
De  Mig.  Alun, ;  Selden,  De  Diu  S>/rit,  Prolcg.  3 ;  Stan 
ley,  f/itl,  of  Oriental  Philosophy ;  Kleukcr,  Ueber  d\ 
Natar  und  den  Ursprung  der  EmanationsUhre  bet  de 
Kabbalitten  (Riga,  1786) ;  Molitor,  Philos.  der  Geichichi 
(1827-28);  Hartmann,  JJie  enge  Verbindung  det  A.  7] 
mil  dem  N.  (1831);  Ketzer,  Uxiam  von  P.  FrUzQlHSSy, 
Bracken,  /litt.-Crit.  PhiL;  Bitter,  Getckichte  der  Phil.i 
Nork,  Vergleichende  Mylhologie  (1836)  ;  Lutterbeck, 
Neu-te»t.  Lehrbegriff,  i,  223-254;  Reuss,  Kabbala,  in 
Herzng's  Encyldop. ;  Joel,  Die  Religiomphilos.  d.  Zohar 
(1849) ;  Westoott,  Introd.  to  Gospdt,  p.  131-  1S4 ;  Franck, 
Im  Kabbale  (1843).    See  Cabala. 

II.  The  Phitotophy  of  Oittory.—'the  philosophy  of 
the  Jews  is,  as  has  been  seen  from  the  above  outline  of 
its  naturalistic  relations,  essentially  a  moral  philosophy, 
resting  on  a  definite  connection  with  God.  The  doc- 
trines of  Creation  and  Providence,  of  an  Infinite  Divine 
Person  and  of  a  responsible  human  will,  which  eJse- 
where  form  the  ultimate  limits  of  speculation,  are  here 
assumed  at  the  outaet.  The  difficulties  which  they  in- 
volve are  but  rarely  noticed.  Even  when  they  are 
canvassed  most  deeply,  a  moral  answer  drawn  from  the 
great  duties  of  life  is  that  in  which  the  questioner  finds 
repose.  The  earlier  chapters  of  Genesis  contain  an  in- 
troduction to  the  direct  training  of  the  people  which 
follows.  Premature  and  parti^  developments,  king- 
doms based  on  godless  might,  stand  in  contrast  with 
the  slow  foundation  of  the  divine  polity.  To  distin- 
guish rightly  the  moral  principles  which  were  succes- 
sively called  out  in  this  latter  work  would  be  to  writ< 
a  history  of  Israel;  but  the  philosophical  signiScand 
of  the  great  crises  through  which  the  people  passe<l 
lies  upon  the  surface.  The  call  of  Abraham  set  forth 
at  once  the  central  lesson  of  faith  in  the  Unseen,  on 
which  all  others  were  raised.  The  father  of  the  nation 
was  first  isolated  from  all  natural  ties  before  he  received 
the  promise;  his  heir  was  the  son  of  his  extrome  age; 
his  inheritance  was  to  him  "as  a  strange  land."  The 
history  of  the  patriarchs  brought  out  into  yet  cleaiei 
light  the  sovereignty  of  God;  the  younger  was  pre- 
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the  elder;  saffering  prepared  the  way  for 
MtT  and  triumph.  God  was  aeen  to  make  a  cov- 
HBt  «Uh  mao,  and  his  action  was  written  in  the  rec- 
■h  ofa  dwsen  family.  A  new  era  followed.  A  na- 
Ibi^v  up  is  the  presence  of  Egyptian  culture,  Per- 
tBtim  aaited  elements  which  seem  otherwise  to  have 
bta  M  the  point  of  being  absorbed  by  foreign  powers, 
tai  rertaial  himself  now  to  the  people  in  the  wider 
■itiioas  of  Lawgiver  and  Judge.  The  solitary  disci- 
pim  ef  tha  desert  familiarized  them  with  his  majesty 
Iri  his  BMrcy.  The  wisdom  of  Egypt  was  hallowed 
ll  Bsw  uses.  The  promised  land  was  gained  by  the 
^tm  werkiag  of  a  divine  Sovereign.  The  outlines  of 
iMJiiinl  (ulb  were  written  in  defeat  and  victor}';  and 
It  work  «f  the  theocracy  closed.  Human  passion  then 
kBoed  a  dominant  influence.  The  people  required  a 
hg.  A  ixed  Temple  was  substituted  fur  the  shifting 
hli  niai  It  Times  of  disruption  and  disaster  followed ; 
li  the  voice  of  prophets  declared  the  spiritual  mean- 
ly, of  the  kingdom.  In  the  midst  of  sorrow  and  de- 
llit  sad  desolation  the  horizon  of  hope  was  extended. 
%t  kiagdom  which  man  had  prematurely  founded  was 
Mi^  to  be  the  image  of  a  nobler  "  kingilom  of  God." 
Ae  nation  learned  its  connection  with  "  all  the  kin- 
fcst  of  the  earth."  The  Captivity  confirmed  the  les- 
Mt  *■■'  *fter  it  the  Dispersion.  The  moral  etTects  of 
Iktcr.  and  the  influence  which  Persian,  Greek,  and  Ro- 
■■4  Iba  inheritors  of  all  the  wisdom  of  the  East  and 
MmX,  exercised  upon  the  Jews,  have  been  elsewhere 
MUfxd.  Sec  Cybl's;  Disperskd.  The  divine  disci- 
ftt  cbacd  before  the  special  human  discipline  began. 
uu  ptnoaal  relations  of  God  to  the  individual,  the 
hailj,  the  nation,  mankind,  were  established  in  inef- 
MsUe  history,  and  then  other  truths  were  brought 
klfi  hamony  with  these  in  the  long  period  of  silence 
Mlith  Kpantes  the  two  Testaments,  But  the  har- 
a^T  was  not  always  perfect.  Two  partial  forms  of 
nKfEioia  philosophy  arose.  On  the  one  side  the  pre- 
iniiiaiKe  of  the  Chaldsan  or  Persian  element  gave 
■i  10  the  CabaU;  on  the  other  the  predominance  of 
ft<  Gnsk  element  issued  in  Alexandrian  theosophy. 

Before  these  one-sided  developments  of  the  truth 
«>n  aiade  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  divine  gov- 
inomt  found  expression  in  words  as  well  as  in  life. 
iv  Padan,  which,  among  the  other  infinite  lessons 
".« ihey  convey,  give  a  deep  insight  into  the  need  of 

•  rtioiial  apprehension  of  truth,  ever}'where  declare 
>  aboDhte  sovereignty  of  God  over  the  material  and 
:  nl  wnMa.  The  classical  scholar  cannot  fail  to  be 
■*"xk  with  the  frequency  of  natural  imagery,  and  with 

'•  cioM  eonnection  which  is  assumed  to  exist  between 
vw  and  nature  as  parts  of  one  vast  order.  The  con- 
■li-faUtke elements  by  one  AU-wise  Governor,  stand- 
>j  '<it  in  dear  contrast  with  the  deification  of  isolated 
"ijMa,  ii  no  less  essentially  characteristic  of  Hebrew 
"disinguiahed  from  Greek  thought.  In  the  world  of 
■akn  Providence  stands  over  against  fate,  the  univer- 
■>!  kingiloni  agaii\st  the  individual  state,  the  true  and 
Ike  ri|^t  against  the  beautifuL  Pure  speculation  may 
^  Gule  scope,  but  speculation  guided  by  these  great 
'**<  *ill  never  cease  to  affect  most  deeply  the  intel- 
letoal  culture  of  men.  (Comp.  especially  Psa.  viii, 
Ui.  xxix,  1,  Ixv,  Ix-viii,  Ixxvii,  Ixxviii,  Ixxxix,  xcv, 
ttrii,ciT,  cri,  cxxxvi,  cxlvii,  etc.  It  will  be  seen  that 
tke  me  character  is  found  in  Psalms  of  every  date.) 
For  a  late  and  very  remarkable  development  of  this 
P'li'neiiliy  of  Nature,  see  Dillmann,  Dot  B.  Henoch,  xiv, 

IT. 

Ov  oan  above  all  is  distinguished  among  the  Jews 

•  "tbe  wise  man,"  The  description  which  is  given 
^  hit  viitiiigs  serves  as  a  commentary  on  the  national 
'"»  of  philosophy.  "And  Solomon's  wisdom  excelled 
>ke  viadom  of  all  the  children  of  the  east  country,  and 
'SiWwiadom  of  Egypt.  .  .  .  And  he  spake  three  thou- 
"o'  pnvettis;  and  bis  songs  were  a  thousand  and  five. 
-^  Ik  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  that  is  in  Leba- 
'**  enn  onto  the  hyarap  that  springeth  out  of  the 


wall :  he  spake  also  of  beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and  of  creep- 
ing things,  and  of  fishes"  (I  Kings  iv,  80-38).  The  les- 
son of  practical  duty,  the  full  utterance  of  "a  largo 
heart"  (ver.  29),  the  careful  study  of  God's  creatures— 
this  is  the  sum  of  wisdom.  Yet  in  fact  the  ver;-  prac- 
tical mm  of  this  philosophy  leads  to  the  revelation  of 
the  most  sublime  truth.  Wisdom  was  gradually  felt 
to  be  a  person,  throned  by  God,  and  holding  converse 
with  men  (Prov.  viii).  She  was  seen  to  stand  in  open 
enmity  with  "  the  strange  woman,"  who  sought  to  draw 
them  aside  by  sensuoiw  attractions;  and  thus  a  new 
step  was  made  towards  the  central  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity— the  Incarnation  of  the  Word. 

Two  books  of  the  Bible — Job  and  Ecclesiastea — of 
which  the  latter,  at  any  rale,  belongs  to  the  period  of 
the  close  of  the  kingdom,  approach  more  nearly  than 
any  others  to  the  type  of  philosophical  discussions.  But 
in  both  the  problem  is  moral  and  not  metaphysical. 
The  one  deals  with  the  evils  which  aflUct  "the  perfect 
and  upright;"  the  other  with  the  vanity  of  all  the  pur- 
suits and  pleasures  of  earth.  In  the  one  we  are  led  for 
an  answer  to  a  vision  of  "  the  enemy"  to  whom  a  par- 
tial and  temporary  power  over  man  is  conceded  (Job 
i,  6-12) ;  in  the  other  to  that  great  future  when  "God 
shall  bring  every  work  to  judgment"  (Ecd.  xii,  14). 
The  method  of  inquiry  is  in  both  cases  abrupt  and  ir- 
regular. One  clew  after  another  is  followed  out,  and 
at  length  abandoned ;  and  the  final  solution  is  obtained, 
not  by  a  consecutive  process  of  reason,  but  by  an  au- 
thoritative utterance,  welcomed  by  faith  as  the  truth, 
towards  which  all  partial  efforts  bad  tended.  (Comp. 
Maurice,  Moral  and  Mtlaphgtical  Philotophy,  1st  ed.) 

The  Captivity  necessarily  exercised  a  profound  in- 
fluence upon  Jewish  thought.  The  teaching  of  Persia 
seems  to  have  been  designed  to  supply  important  ele- 
ments in  the  education  of  the  chosen  people.  But  it 
did  yet  more  than  this.  The  imagery  of  Ezekiel  (ch. 
i)  gave  an  apparent  sanction  to  a  new  form  of  mystical 
fipeculation.  The  contact  of  the  Jews  with  Persia  thus 
gave  rise  to  a  traditional  mysticism.  Their  contact 
with  Greece  was  marked  by  the  rise  of  d'istinct  sects. 
In  the  3d  century  B.C,  the  great  doctor  Antigonus  of 
Socho  bears  a  Greek  name,  and  popular  belief  pointed 
to  him  as  the  teacher  of  Sadoc  and  Boethus,  the  sup- 
posed founders  of  Jewish  rationalism.  At  any  rate,  we 
may  date  from  this  time  the  twofold  division  of  Jewish 
speculation  which  corresponds  to  the  chief  tendencies 
of  practical  philosophy.  The  Sadducees  appear  as  the 
supporters  of  human  freedom  in  its  widest  scope ;  the 
Pharisees  of  a  religious  Stoicism.  At  a  later  time  the 
cycle  of  doctrine  was  completed,  when  by  a  natural  re- 
action the  Essenes  established  a  mystic  asceticism. 
The  characteristics  of  these  sects  are  noticed  elsewhere. 
It  is  enough  now  to  point  out  the  position  which  they 
occupy  in  the  history  of  Judaism  (comp.  WestcotI,  In- 
Irod.  to  Goiptlt,  p.  60-6C).  At  a  later  period  the  Fourth 
Book  of  Maccabees  (q.  v.)  is  a  very  interesl'uig  example 
of  .lewish  moral  (Stoic)  teaching.    Sec  Skcts,  JmviSH. 

The  conception  of  wisdom  which  appears  in  the 
book  of  Proverbs  was  elaborated  with  greater  detail  af- 
terwards [see  Wisdom  of  Solomon],  both  in  Palestine 
[see  EocLERiASTicis]  and  in  Egypt;  but  the  doctrine 
of  Ike  Word  is  of  greater  speculative  interest.  Both 
doctrines,  indeed,  sprang  from  the  same  cause,  and  indi- 
cate the  desire  to  find  some  mediating  power  between 
God  and  the  world,  and  to  remove  the  direct  appear^ 
ance  and  action  of  God  from  a  material  sphere.  The 
personification  of  Wisdom  represents  only  a  secondary 
power  in  reUtion  to  God;  the  Logos,  in  the  double 
sense  of  Reason  (Xdyof  IvSiaiiToc')  and  M'ord  (\6yot 
Trpo^opiKuc),  both  in  relation  to  God  and  in  relation  to 
the  universe.  The  first  use  of  the  term  Word  (Memra), 
based  upon  the  common  formula  of  the  prophets,  is  in 
the  Targum  of  Onkelos  (1st  century  B.C.),  in  which 
"  the  Word  of  God"  is  commonly  substituted  for  God  in 
bis  immediate,  personal  relations  with  man  (Westcott, 
Introd.  to  Gotpelt,  p.  187) ;  and  it  is  probable  that  round 
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this  traditional  rendering  a  fuller  doctrine  grew  up. 
Bat  there  is  a  clear  difference  lietween  the  idea  of  the 
Word  then  prevalent  in  Palestine  and  that  current  at 
Alesaudria.  In  Palestine  the  Word  appears  as  the  out- 
ward mediator  between  Uod  and  man,  like  the  Angel  of 
the  Covenant ;  at  Alexandria  it  appears  as  the  spiritual 
connection  which  opens  the  way  to  revelation.  The  pref- 
ace to  John's  tiospel  includes  the  element  of  truth  in 
both.  In  the  Greek  apocryphal  books  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  the  Word  (yet  comp.  Wisd.  aviii,  15).  For  the 
.  Alexandrian  teaching  it  is  necessary  to  look  alone  to 
Philo  (cir.  B.U  20-A.D.  50) ;  and  the  ambiguity  in  the 
meaning  of  the  Greek  term,  which  has  already  been  no- 
ticed, produces  the  greatest  confusion  in  his  treatment  of 
the  subject.  In  Philo  language  domineeis  over  thought. 
He  has  no  one  clear  and  consistent  view  of  the  Logos. 
At  times  he  assigns  to  it  divine  attributes  and  personal 
action ;  and  then  again  be  affirms  decidedly  the  abso-  ! 
lute  indivisibility  of  the  divine  nature.  The  tendency 
of  his  teaching  is  to  lead  to  the  conception  of  a  twofold 
persoiulity  in  the  Godhead,  though  he  shrinks  from  the 
recognition  of  such  a  doctrine  QDe  Mofuirch.  §  6;  De 
Somn.  §  37;  Quod.  det.  pot.  «u.  §  24;  Xi«  SomTt,  §  89, 
etc.).  Abov.e  all,  his  idea  of  the  Logos  was  wholly  dis- 
connected from  all  Messianic  hopes,  and  was  rather  the 
philosophic  substitute  for  them.  (See  Westoott,  Introd. 
to  Gotjxlf,  p.  138-141;  Dahne,  JSd.' Alex.  Religiont- 
phiiot.  [1834] ;  Gfrorer,  Philo,  etc.  [1835] ;  Domer,  DU 
Lehre  v.  d,  Person  Clirvli,  i,  23  sq. ;  LUcke,  Comnu  i, 
207,  who  gives  an  account  of  the  earlier  literature.) 
See  Philosophy,  Gbeek. 

On  the  general  subject,  see  Bnch,  WeUheiltlehre  dtr 
UehrSer  (Strosb.  1851);  Mioolas,  La  doclrinta  reli- 
gieiues  des  Juiji  (Par.  1860). 

Philostorglus  (^iXotrrupyuic),  an  Eastern  eccle- 
siastical historian  of  some  note,  was  a  native  of  Uorissus, 
in  Cappadocia.  He  was  the  son  of  Carterius  and  Eulara- 
pia,  and  was  bom  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian  and  Valens, 
in  A.0. 338,  according  to  Uothofredus  (Prole/},  ad  PhUott. 
p.  5,  etc),  about  A.D.  867,  according  to  Vossius  (Z)e 
Hi$l.  <;>•,  p.314).  He  was  twenty  years  old  when  Euno- 
mius  (q.  V.)  was  expelled  from  Ctesarca.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Constantinople,  and,  together  with  his  father, 
warmly  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Eunomius.  Philos- 
torgius  wrote  an  eocleslaetical  history,  from  the  heresy 
of  Anus,  in  A.D.  800,  to  the  period  when  Theodosius 
the  Younger  conferred  the  empire  of  the  West  on  Valen- 
tinian the  Younger  (A.D.  425).  The  work,  composed 
in  twelve  books,  began  respectively  with  the  twelve 
letters  of  his  name,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  acrostic 
In  this  history  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  extolling  the 
Arians  and  Eunomians,  while  he  overwhelmed  the  ortho- 
dox party  with  abuse,  with  the  single  exception  of  Greg- 
ory of  Nozianzum.  Photius  charges  Philostorgius  with 
introducing  gross  misrepresentations  and  unfounded 
statements,  and  says  that  the  work  is  not  a  history,  but 
a  panegyric  upon  the  heretics.  Philostorgius,  never- 
theless, was  a  man  of  learning,  and  was  possessed  of 
considerable  geographical  and  astronomical  knowledge. 
Being  a  heretic,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  his 
work  has  not  come  down  to  us.  An  abstract  of  it,  how- 
ever, was  made  by  Photius  in  a  separate  work,  which 
has  been  preserved,  Photius  characterizes  him  as  be- 
ing elegant  in  his  style,  making  use  of  figurative  ex- 
pressions, though  not  in  excess.  His  figures  were,  how- 
ever, sometimes  harsh  and  far-fetched,  and  his  narrative 
involved  and  indistinct  (Phot.  BM.  cod.  40).  Pho- 
tius's  abstract  was  published  at  Geneva  in  1C43  by 
Jac  Godefroi,or  Gothofredus,  entitled  Eccletiutticn  hit- 
ioria,  a  Coiulantino  if.  Ariigue  iniliis  ad  ma  utque  tem- 
pora,  libri  xii  a  Photh  in  epitomen  conlracfi;  nunc 
primum  editi  a  Jacobo  Gothofredo,  Or.  et  Lot.  cum  mp- 
pUmentu  normuUu,  indiceque  accurato,  ex  prolixiorihus 
dUserlalionibus  (Lugd.  1643,  4to),  and  in  a  somewhat 
corrected  form,  with  a  new  Latin  translation,  by  H.  Vale- 
gius  (Paris,  1073),  together  with  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
toiy  of  Theodoritus,  Evagrius,  and  Theodoras ;  also  by 


Reading,  Ex  ecclesiattieu  PhilottorgU  hittoriu  i 
et  fi-agmenta  (Cantabr.  1720).  There  is  ako  a  Fretsci 
version :  A  Ixrigi  de  FUUtoire  de  VEgUie  de  PiUotHrrif 
(Paris,  1676).  See  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Gr.  vii,  420,  etci 
VoBsius,  l)e  Hut.  Gr.  p.  313,  etc;   Scholl,  Gesck.    di 

Vriech.  IM.  iii,  813 Smith,  Did.  of  Gr.  ami  Bam.  Bme* 

^  T.  See  Dowling,  Introd.  to  Church  Hitt.;  Uotd 
A'ocfc*.  Biog.  viii,  72;  Hagenbach,  Hitt.  ofUocti  ineat, 
328;  Jortin,  Remark;  ii,  121 ;  Stantev,  Hitt.  of  JET^m 
Ck.  p.  168 ;  StJiudlin,  Getck.  4  Kirchengetck.  p.  72. 

Phllostratns,  Ki.avii-s,  a  famous  Greek  Sopttta 
was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Lenmos,  and  was  bom  i 
the  second  halfof  the  2d  century  of  our  sera.  Hetau|el 
rhetoric  first  at  Athens,  and  Eusebius  theieftoe  o4d 
him  an  Athenian,  but  Euoapius  and  Suidas  always  sp|ea 
of  him  as  a  Lemnian,  and  he  himself  bints  in  bis  Aj^ 
of  Apolloniut  that  he  used  to  be  at  Lemnoe  when  be  yn 
young.  He  frequented  the  schools  of  the  Sophists,  Ma 
mentions  having  heard  Uamianus  of  Ephesus,  Pro^dx 
Naucratitas,  and  Hippodromus  of  T,ari«iw.  This  sh^ 
that  be  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Sevems  (1  jKi 
212).  He  also  taught  at  liome,  where  he  became  knc^ 
and  was  patroniz^  by  the  empress  Julia,  the  wifc^  il 
Septimius  Severus,  who  was  partial  Ui  the  learned,  ia 
was  sumamed  "  the  philosophic,"  because  ehe  gatiie>~ 
about  herself  such  a  brilliant  circle  of  scholars, 
commissioned  him  to  compile  the  biography  of  Ap 
nius  of  Tyana  from  some  memoirs  written  by  a  ooi 
Damis  of  Nineveh,  who  had  accompanied  Pbilosu 
in  his  peregrinations,  and  which  had  come  into  ber  ( 
session.  Philostratus  professes  also  to  have  used  iiijf  hj 
compilation  a  collection  of  letters  of  ApoUonius,  wlUcj 
were  at  one  time  in  the  possession  of  Hadrian,  and  w^ 
placed  by  that  emperor  in  his  palace  at  Antium,  tog^ili 
er  with  certain  responses  of  the  Oracle  of  Trophoii^a 
which  ApoUonius  had  also  collected.  The  biograpka 
availed  himself  also,  according  to  his  own  statement^^o 
the  narrative  of  a  certain  Maximus  who  had  knoVr 
ApoUonius.  The  book  of  Philostratus  displays  gr^bi 
credulity  in  the  compiler,  and  a  great  want  of  critiki 
discrimination ;  it  also  contains  many  anachronisms  am 
geographical  errors.  Huet  and  others  have  inw^oaj 
that  the  object  of  Philostratus  was  to  write  a  parody  m 
the  life  of  Christ,  but  this  seems  doubtful :  the  parridy 
if  intended  as  such,  is  too  gross;  besides  which,  it  ap- 
pears from  the  testimony  of  Lampridius  (Li/e  of  A  kri 
Serenu),  that  Christ  was  really  worshipped  by  some  of 
the  later  heathen  emperors,  together  with  Abraham, 
Orpheus,  and  ApoUonius,  these  being  all  looked  npon 
as  holy  men  and  tutelary  genii.  That  ApoUonius  of 
Tyana  was  a  real  charact«r,  a  philosopher,  and  a  travel- 
ler appears  from  various  passages  of  ancient  aotbors; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  no  one  mentions  him  until 
nearly  a  centurj'  after  the  time  assigned  for  his  death. 
The  empress  Julia,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  was  probably  fond 
of  the  marvellous ;  and  Philostratus,  intending  to  enter- 
tain her,  inserted  in  his  book  aU  the  wonderful  stories 
he  could  coUect  relative  to  his  hero.  It  seems,  however, 
that  in  the  time  of  the  great  struggle  between  the  hea- 
then and  Christian  religions  under  Diocletian  and  his  im- 
mediate successors,  some  of  the  heathen  writers  thought 
of  availing  themselves  of  the  Life  of  ApoUonius  as  a 
kind  of  counterpoise  to  the  Gospel  narrative.  Hieroclcs, 
prefect  of  Alexandria,  and  an  enemy  of  the  Chri$lian.s 
wrote  a  book  with  that  object,  in  the  shape  of  a  com- 
parison between  the  life  of  ApoUonius  by  Ph  Uostratus 
and  thatof  Christ,  of  which  book  Eusebius  wrote  a  refu- 
tation :  Kusebii  Pamphili  A  nimadcersionei  in  Philoslrali 
de  .ipoUomo  Tganemi  Commentarioi  o6  instilutam  cum 
iUo  ab  Hierode  Chritti  comparationem,  adomotce.  Lac- 
tantius  (^Dicin.  Instil.  v,8)  also  combats  the  same  notion 
as  absurd.  Augustine  (^Epist.  4)  refers  to  ApoUonius 
as  a  magician  whom  the  heathens  compared  with  Christ. 
(See  Tillcmont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs  Remains,  voL  ii,  and 
Bayle's  article  ApoUonius  de  Tgane.)  The  other  works 
of  PhUostratus  are,  The  Lives  of  the  Sophists,  in  two 
books  (ed.  by  Kayser,  Heidelberg,  1838) : — lleroica,  or 
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«n  the  Utm  of  aocne  of  the  heroes  of  Homer, 

jit  the  ibape  of  a  dialogae  (ed.  by  Boiaaonade,  Ftria, 

pori,  tiro) :— /olmef,  or  deacriptioiw  of  sixty-foar  paiut- 

}p  mikb  were  in  a  portico  near  Neapolis  by  the  aea- 

hm  (tbeat  descriptions  contain  valuable  information 

Itctraiiig  tbe  state  of  ancient  art)  (ed.  by  F.  Jacobs 

pi  F.  G.  Welcker,  Leips.  1825,  8to)  -.—KputUt,  most^ 

iKic,  excepting  a  few  on  matters  of  literature ;  one, 

pAicb  is  inscribed  to  Julia  Augusta,  is  an  apology  for 

%t  S>^iI^ts.    Pbilnetratus  wrote  also  many  other  woflu, 

^  «  a  Lexicon  Rhttoricum,  orations,  etc.,  but  they 

ft  tost.  ■  PifTerent  editions  of  all  tbe  existing  worlu 

inikMratns  have  been  published.     Those  by  Horel- 

b  {fmii,  1606)  and  Olearius  (Leips.  1709,  foL)  are 

P,  bat  a  better  one,  far  more  critical  and  correct,  is 
by  KsTser  (Zurich,  1844, 4to),  with  a  valuable  body 
|BeU*  on  each  work.  There  are  separate  editions  of 
|i  li^ve*  of  the  Sophists,  See  Neander,  Chrittian  Dop- 
i.  K2  sq. ;  Baur,  ApoUonbu  v.  Tgana  u.  Chrialut 
MB2);  AUog,  Kirckengegch.  i,  149;  Bitter,  Uul. 
/■Uk.;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  s,  v.; 
ktkr,  HitL  of  Ancient  I'AHotophi/,  vol.  U;  Lardner, 
PWfa  (see  Index). 

PhUotheia  (^iXoSn'a,  i.  c.  Ike  lore  of  God),  is  a 
Rd  wUch  was  sometimes  applied  by  ancient  Christian 
fern  10  the  monastic  life,  because  those  who  embraced 
■  IlJe  professed  to  renounce  all  for  tbe  love  of  God. 
Ibk*  Thcodoret  entities  one  of  his  books  PhUotktu* 

nUotheos  Elstoria  (^ddcoc  urropm,  <7o<f- 
tngUiiory),  the  name  given  by  Thcodoret,  the  well- 
tm  commentator,  bishop  of  Cyrus,  to  his  lives  of 
IrtT  ■o'tics  or  Eastern  monks.  "  Their  virtues,"  he 
•ftnes,  "  cannot  be  adequately  described,"  and  he  re- 
featbe  most  astounding  prodigies  of  them.  The  tract 
tin  the  third  folio  of  Sirmond's  edition  of  his  works, 
b  PHnjOTiiEiA. 

FhilotheDS  (4cXudcof)  (i),  an  Eastern  prelate, 
hniilHd  as  patriarch  of  Alexandria  about  A.D.  995. 
fc  was  t  man  of  luxurious  habits  and  a  most  scandal- 
of  life.  Philotheus  wrote  four  works,  the 
it"  of  which,  as  translated  from  the  Arabic,  are,  De- 
ifMr:—KaTa  Commentatomm,  ft  Dtpraratimiet  Uce- 
''vmtm: — Dtttctio  Arcanonim:  —  Autobiographia. 
U  cj(  tboe  works  are  lost,  and  it  does  not  appear 
■Viher  the  author  wrote  in  Arabic  or  in  Greek.  A 
^ntoo,  De  ifandati*  Ikrniini  nottri  Jem  Chriati  (ed. 
''Tk  and  Latin  by  P.  Possinus  in  bis  Atcetica),  is  as- 
■!'*1  Ui  one  S.  Pilotheus,  perhaps  the  same  person. 
■^  Care,  Bill.  LiU.  ad  an.  995.— Smith,  Did.  of  Gr. 
»i  fiM.  Biog.  s.  v. 

PbUothena  (2)  Coccikcs,  also  an  Eastern  eccle- 
»>ic,  loorished  as  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  He 
<x  pmbably  bom  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century, 
■4)  »arty  took  the  monastic  habit.  After  living  for  a 
'ndttable  time  as  a  monk  iu,  and  afterwards  as  sn- 
nM  of,  the  convent  of  St.  Laura  on  Mount  Sinai,  he 
•*•  >n>i)iiit<d  archbishop  of  Heracleia  (before  1354). 
Ii  1355  he  was  employed  by  the  emperor  John  Canta- 
""tm  in  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  between 
Michael,  tbe  son,  and  John  Palteologus,  the  son-in-law 
«( ihe  nnperor;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  chosen 
I'xiaRh  of  Constantinople,  in  the  place  of  Callistus, 
»bo,  bowerer,  recovered  his  see  after  John  Paheologus 
'■■d  Uken  possession  of  Constantinople.  Callistus,  how- 
t'er,  died  soon  afterwards,  and  now  Philotheus  was 
iw*  more  placed  in  the  patriarchal  chair,  which  post 
l*«»pi«l  with  great  dignity  till  his  death,  which  oc- 
""td  in  1371,  according  to  Cave,  or  in  1376  according 
•*  "»  Cinmoiogia  reformnta  of  J.  R  Ricciuli  qu«tc<l 
V  f^abridjs.  We  append  the  titles  of  the  most  im- 
Pwast  of  the  numerous  works  of  Philotheus,  very  few 
«f  iliich  have  been  published :  LHurgia  et  Ordo  imti- 
'o'l  Diaeomm,  printed  in  Latin  in  the  2Cth  vol.  of 
^  ftri.  Max. : — Libri  xv  A  niirrhetici,  a  defence  of 
^^nni  the  celebrated  Pataroa,  extant  in  different  li- 


I  braries  :—5n-ma  Encomatlieut  m  tret  Uierarchcu,  Bar- 
silium,  Gregorium  Theologum,etJoannem  Chryottomum, 

I  Latin,  in  the  26th  voL  of  BitL  Pat,  Max.,  Gr.  and  Lat. 

I  by  Jac  Ponunus,  together  with  Philippi  Solitarii  Di- 

I  Optra  (lugolstadt,  1604, 8vo) ;  by  Fronto  Uuoeus,  in  the 
2d  voLof  ..4  uctuar.  I'atr.  (Paris,  1624)  i—Oratio  de  Cruce, 
Gr.  and  Lau  apnd  Gretaer.  De  Cruce  (Ingolsladt,  1616, 
foL  voL  ii) ;  there  is  another  Oratio  de  Vniee,  in  the 
same  volume,  which  is  attributed  by  some  to  our  Phi- 
lotheus:— Oratioin  tertiam  Jejuniorum  Domimcam,  Gr. 
and  Lat.  (ibid.) : — Refutatio  A  natkematitmorvm  ab  Uar- 
menopuio  teriplortim;  Gr.  and  Lat.  apud  Leunclav,  Jut. 
Gr,  Rom,  lib.  iv: — Confutatio  Capitum  xie  Acindgmi 
el  Barlaami,  extant  iu  US,:— Homilia:— Compendium 
de  (Ecommda  Chritti,  etc  Wharton,  in  Cave,  and  Fa- 
bricius  give  a  catalogue  of  the  numerous  works  of  Phi- 
lotheus. See  Fabricius,  BibL  Grac.  xi,  518,  etc. ;  Cave, 
Hia,  Liu,  ad  an.  1862^Sroith,  Dirt,  Gr,  and  Rom.  Biog, 
8.  V. ;  Neale,  liitl,  of  the  Hast,  Ch,  (Patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinople). 

PhiloUieilS  (3)  MoKACiii-s  or  Sanctcs,  an  un- 
known monk,  wrote  De  Mandatit  Domini  noiiri  Jem 
Chritti,  ed.  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  P.  Possinus's  Afcetica  (Paris, 
1684).  Although  this  work  bears  the  same  title  as 
the  one  quoted  above  under  the  head  Philotheus  No.  1, 
tbe  works  are  apparently  by  different  authors.  See 
Fabricius,  Bibl,  Grac.  xi,'619i  Cave,  llitt.  Lilt.  Dissert, 
i,  p.  17,  ed.  O.xon.— Smith,  Did.  ofGr.  and  Rom.  Biog. 
s.  V. 

Philotheus  (4),  archbishop  of  Seh-mbria,  of  un- 
known age,  wrote  Oratio  in  T,  Agoihonicum,  which  is 
still  extant  in  MS. 

Philoxenlan  Version.    See  Svbiac  Versions. 

PbiloxSnns  of  Bagdad,  an  Eastern  prelate  of 
some  distinction  as  an  author,  also  known  as  Lazani* 
Bar-Sapla,  flourisheti  in  the  early  part  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury as  bishop  of  Bagdad.  This  episcopate  was  founded 
in  762,  but  Philoxenus  is  the  first  incumbent  of  whom 
we  have  any  notice.  His  character  seems  to  have  been 
a  questionable  one,  for  in  the  year  829  he  was  deposed, 
on  which  he  appealed  to  Alaumeon,the  ealiph,by  whom 
the  sentence  was  confirmed.  Philoxenus  is  the  author 
of  a  Syro-Jacobite  liturg%-,  which  is  in  nowise  remarka- 
ble.    Sec  Neale,  Hial,  of  the  Eait,  Ch.  (Introd.),  i,  829. 

Philoxfinns  op  Mabuo  or  HiEnAPOUs,  an  East- 
em  prelate  of  some  note,  flourished  in  tbe  second  half 
of  the  5th  century.  He  was  a  devoted  Jacobite,  and 
for  his  zeal  in  the  propagation  of  their  doctrines  is  reck- 
oned among  the  saints  of  that  branch  of  the  Syrian 
Church.  He  was  bishop  of  Mabug,  to  which  see  he 
was  consecrated  by  Peter  the  Fuller,  after  A.D.  485, 
though  he  is  said  not  to  have  been  baptized.  He  is  the 
author  of  two  Jacobite  liturgies,  of  which  only  one  is 
authenticated.  The  other  is,  according  to  Neale,  "a 
sadly  inflated  specimen  of  mediaeval  taste  in  the  £a^t." 
He  is  also  noted  as  the  translator  of  certain  portions  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures  into  Syrian,  and  as  the  supervisor 
of  a  general  and  complete  version.  Besides,  he  was  the 
head  of  the  Monophysites  about  .WO,  when  Ihey  fought 
with  Nestorianism  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  See 
Neale,  Hist,  of  (he  KatI,  Ch.  (Introd.),  i,  333;  Assemani, 
BibL  Orient,  ii,  10;  Le  Quien,  Orient  Chritlianut,  ii, 
928;  Renaudot,  Lit.  Orient,  ii,  300;  Petavius,  De  theol. 
dogmat.  lib.  i,  cap.  xviii ;  Walch,  Getch,  der  Kelzereien, 
vi,  955sq. ;  vii,  lOsq.;  Domer,  A»ttcicie/u))^«;esc^.  etc., 
ii,  23-46, 152, 168.     (J.  H.W.) 

Philpot,  John,  an  English  divine  of  the  Refor- 
mation period,  noted  for  his  learning  and  his  devotion 
to  the  Protestant  cause,  for  which  he  paid  his  life, 
was  bom  near  Winchester  about  the  close  of  the  15lh 
century.  He  was  educated  at  New  College,  Oxford, 
which  he  entered  in  1534,  and  of  which  he  finally 
became  a  fellow.  After  leaving  Oxford  he  travelled 
through  Italy,  where,  on  account  of  bis  religion,  he  was 
brought  into  danger.     On  returning  to  England  be  re- 
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oeired  the  preferment  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Winchea- 
ter.  During  the  time  of  Edward  his  labors  were  abun- 
dant and  successfuL  He  was  well  fumiahed  both  by 
nature  and  grace  for  hia  calling,  and  he  devoted  him- 
aelf  with  an  uncompromising  zeal  to  the  advancement 
of  pure  and  undetiled  religion.  After  the  accession  of 
Ilaiy,  Philpot  distinguished  himself  by  his  bold  stand 
for  the  Protestant  cause.  In  a  convocation  of  bishops 
and  dignitaries,  held  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the 
established  religion  from  Protestantism  to  popery,  the 
learned  archdeacon,  and  a  few  others,  bore  a  noble  tes- 
timony against  the  design.  For  his  exertions,  notwith- 
standing the  promised  freedom  of  debate,  be  was  called 
before  the  bishop  of  Winchester  (Stephen  Gardinert, 
and  was  by  his  order  imprisoned  a  year  and  a  half.  He 
was  then  sent  to  bishop  Bonner,  and  other  commission- 
ers, who  confined  him  in  the  bishop's  coal-house.  He 
here  met  with  every  insult:  was  once  confined  from 
morning  till  night  in  the  stocks;  was  examined  some 
fifteen  or  sixteen  times;  and,  though  he  firmly  and 
unanswerably  defended  bis  cause,  was  met  only  with 
taunts  and  abusive  epithets.  Yet  in  all  this  persecu- 
tion the  consolations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  abun- 
dantly administered  to  him ;  insomuch  that  on  one  oc- 
casion Bonner  said  to  him,  "  I  marvel  that  you  are  so 
merry  in  prison,  singing  in  your  naughtiness,"  etc. 
Philpot,  proving  a  most  uncompromising  devotee  to  the 
new  religion,  and  a  most  ingenious  exponent  of  the  law 
of  the  land,  was  regarded  by  the  Papists  as  a  dangerous 
man  to  be  abroad,  and  he  was  therefore  condemned  as  a 
heretic  After  his  condemnation  he  suffered  many  in- 
dignities in  Newgate.  But  he  was  soon  brought  to  the 
stake.  He  kissed  the  woo<l,  and  said,  "  Shall  I  disdain 
to  suffer  at  this  stake,  when  my  Lord  and  Saviour  re- 
fused not  to  suffer  a  most  vile  death  on  the  cross  for 
me?"  When  he  was  bound  to  it,  he  repeated  the  lOCth, 
107th,  and  lOtlth  Psalms,  and  prayed  most  fervently ; 
till  at  length,  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  with  grcaf 
meekness  and  joy,  he  gave  up  his  spirit  to  God.  This 
occurred  at  Smlthfield,  Dec  18, 1655.  For  both  learning 
and  piety  he  was  esteemed  as  only  next  to  Kidley  among 
the  Knglish  Keformers,  They  had  sound  and  clear 
views  of  that  Gospel  which  they  sealed  with  their  blood. 
Philpot's  writings  have  been  collected  and  published 
under  the  title,  Examinationi  and  Writingi,  edited  for 
the  Parker  Society  by  the  Rev.  R,  Eden  (Camb.  1842, 
8vo).  They  contain  besides  a  Biographical  Xotice  of 
Philpot ;  Soticfs  of  the  Bithopt  and  other  Clergy,  etc., 
who  examined  Philpot  in  1555;  the  Procett  and  JJislory 
of  Hatter  John  Philpot,  examined,  condemned,  and  mar- 
tyred; JHiputation  in  the  Conrocation  House,  October, 
1553 ;  Letleri ;  Apology  for  Spitting  vpon  an  A  rian ; 
Defence  of  the  True  and  Old  Authority  of Chriit's  Church, 
by  Coclius  Secundus  Curio,  translated  by  John  Philpot. 
See  also  Richmond's  Fathert,  iv,  335 ;  British  Reform- 
erf,  voL  iii;  Fox,  Aett  and  Monumentt,  anno  1555; 
Strj-pc,  Memorials,  and  his  Cranmer;  Fuller,  Abel  Re- 
dirirus;  Wood,  Athena  Oxon.;  Bickersteth,  Christian 
Student,  p.  328;  Middleton,  Evangel.  Biogr.  i,  428  sq.; 
Burnet,  //ist.  of  the  English  Ref. ;  Soamcs,  IJist.  of  the 
Ref. ;  llardwlck,  JJitt.  of  the  Ref.  p.  216;  Fronde,  l/ist. 
of  England  (see  {ndex  in  vol.  viii) ;  Uook,  Eccles.  Biog. 
vUi,74.     (J.H.W.) 

Philpotts.    See  Phillpotts. 

Philter,  Philtre  (Gr.  <j>i\Tpov,  lore-charm,  love- , 
potion).   A  superstitious  belief  in  the  eflicacy  of  certain  | 
artificial  means  of  inspiring  and  seruring  love  seems  to 
have  been  generally  prevalent  from  very  early  times;  | 
and  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (among  the  latter ; 
in  the  later  days  of  the  republic,  and  under  the  emper-  1 
ors)  love-charms,  and  especially  love-potions,  were  in  ; 
continual  use.     It  is  not  certainly  known  of  what  these 
love-potions  were  composed — nor  can  we  rely  entirely 
on  the  details  given  us  on  this  subject  by  classic  writ- 1 
era,  and  their  commentators  in  later  time— but  tWere  is 
00  doubt  that  certain  poisonous  or  deleterious  betbs ' 


'  and  drugs  were  among  their  chief  ingiedi«nta,  to  wbi<^ 
I  other  substances,  animal  as  well  as  v^eiable,  are  said 
I  to  have  been  added,  coupled  with  the  employment  of 
I  magic  rites.  Tbeasaly  had  the  credit  of  producing  the 
most  potent  herbs,  and  her  people  were  notorious  as  the 
most  skilful  piacticers  of  magic  arts,  whence  the  well- 
known  "  Thessala  philtra"  of  Juvenal  (vi,  610).  Tbne 
potions  were  violent  and  dangerous  in  openukm,  and 
their  use  resulted  often  in  the  weakening  of  the  meutal 
powers,  madness,  and  death,  instead  of  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  intended.  Lucretius  is  said  to  have 
been  driven  mad  by  a  love-potion,  and  to  have  died  by 
his  own  band  in  consequence — though  the  story  does 
not  perhaps  rest  on  sufficient  anthority ;  and  the  mad- 
ness of  the  emperor  Caligula  was  attributed  by  some 
persons  to  love-potions  given  him  by  his  wife  Ccsonia 
—by  which  alto  she  is  said  to  have  preserved  hia  at- 
tachment till  the  end  of  his  life.  In  the  cormpt  and 
licentious  days  of  the  Roman  empire  the  maoufactore 
of  love-charms  of  all  kinds  seem  to  have  been  carried 
on  as  a  regular  trade ;  the  purchasers,  if  not  the  maken 
of  them,  being  chiefly  women.  The  use  of  philters 
seems  to  have  been  not  unknown  during  the  Middle 
Ages;  and  in  the  East,  the  nurse  of  superstition  of  all 
kinds,  belief  in  the  power  of  love-potions  lingers  proba- 
bly down  to  the  present  day. — Chambers,  Ctfclop.  s.  v. 

Philnmfiua,  one  of  the  youngest,  and  in  Italy  one 
of  the  most  revered  of  saints,  especially  as  the  protec- 
tress of  the  imprisoned,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  here 
as  one  of  the  most  extravagant  examples  of  Kumish 
credulity  end  superstition.  Her  remains  were  reported 
to  have  been  exhumed  in  1802  from  (he  catacomb  of 
St.  Priscilla  (q.  v.)  at  Rome.  Her  history  is  claimed 
to  have  been  revealed  at  the  lime  to  three  different 
persons,  and  according  to  this  she  was  the  descendant 
of  a  Greek  prince,  and  in  her  thirteenth  year  was 
brought  to  Rome  as  a  Christian  devotee,  and  came  under 
the  notice  of  the  emperor  Diocletian,  who  desired  her 
for  wife— an  honor  which  she  refused  on  the  ground 
that  she  had  two  years  previously  wedded  beiscif  to 
her  I/)rd  in  her  virginity.  For  this  refusal  the  empeior 
condemned  her  to  death  by  martyrdom.  In  1805  her 
remains  were  removed  to  her  supposed  birthplace— 
— Mugnano,  twenty  miles  from  Naples.  The  wonders 
wrought  at  her  tomb  were  related  far  and  near,  and 
soon  her  resting-place  became  the  object  of  many  pil- 
grimages, and  she  is  now  known  as  the  "wonder- 
worker of  the  19th  century."  Pope  Gregory  XVI  put 
her  in  the  calendar  of  saints,  and  she  is  commemorated 
Aug.  11.  See  Sintzel,  Yerehrung  der  hciL  PkiUmma 
(Munich,  1844) ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-l^xihrn,  xii, 
984  sq. ;  Abel,  Die  I^gende  rom  heil,  Jcham  v.  \epo- 
muck  (BerL  1855),  p.  6.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Phin'eSs  (4><>'iH'),  the  Grsecized  form  of  the  Ileb. 
name  Piiineiias  (q.  v.) :  a.  The  son  of  EJeazar,  son  of 
Aaron,  the  great  hero  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  (I  Esdr. 
V,  5 ;  viii,  2, 29 ;  2  Esdr.  i,  2  i  ,•  Ecchis.  xlv,  23 ;  1  Mace, 
ii,  26) ;  b.  The  son  of  Eli  (2  Esdr.  i,  2  a) :  but  the  inser- 
tion of  the  name  in  the  genealogy  of  Ezra  (in  this  place 
only)  is  evidently  an  error,  since  Ezra  belonged  to  the 
line  of  Eleazar,  and  Eli  to  that  of  Ithamar ;  r.  A  priest 
or  Levite  of  the  time  of  Ezra,  father  of  Eleazar  (1  Esdr. 
viii,  63). 

(♦i vof .)  In  1  Esdr.  v,  81  it  stands  for  P.\seaii  (q.  v.) 
of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  ii,  49). 

Phin'ehas  (Heh.Pinechas',on^Jt,  ntouth  of  brass 
[Gesen.],  or  of  utterance  [FUrst];  SepU  ^it'tsc  v.  r. 
4>tii'>H' ;  Joscpbus,  tivtiaiji;),  the  lumc  of  two  or  three 
Hebrews, 

\  Son  of  EleaiuHi'  and  grandson  of  Aaron  (Exod.  vi, 
25).  Hi.!  mother  is  recorded  as  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Putiel,  an  unknown  person,  who  is  identified  by  the 
rabbins  with  Jethro  the  Midianitc  (Targ,  Pseudojon.  on 
Exod.  vi,  25;  Wagenscil,  Sota,  viii,  6).  Phinehas  is 
memorable  for  having  while  quite  a  youth,  by  his  zeal 
and  energy  at  the  critical  moment  of  the  licentious  idol- 
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itiy  of  Shittim,  iq>peaaed  the  diviDe  wnth  and  put  a  stop 
ti>  the  plague  which  was  destroying  the  nation  (Numb. 
xxT,7)k  B.C.  1GI9.  For  this  he  was  rewarded  by  the 
i^ncU  approbation  uf  Jehovah,  and  by  a  promise  that 
Ike  pMstbood  should  remain  iu  bis  family  forever  (ver. 
16-U).  This  aeema  to  have  raised  him  at  once  to  a 
ray  high  position  in  the  nation,  and  he  was  appointed 
u>  acesaipaoy  as  priest  the  expedition  by  which  the 
^iilianitwi  were  destroyed  (xxzi,  6).  Seven  years  later 
he  also  headed  the  party  who  were  despatched  from 
Miikih  (a  remonstrate  against  the  altar  which  the  trans- 
jMdanie  tribes  were  reported  to  have  built  near  Jordan 
Jiab.  xxii,  13-32).  In  the  partition  of  the  country  he 
received  an  allotment  of  his  cwn — a  hill  on  Mount 
Kphrun  which  bore  his  name  —  Gibeath  -  Finechas. 
Hoc  tais  father  was  buried  (xxiv,  32). 

Dariag  the  life  of  Phiuehas  he  appears  to  have  been 

iht  chief  of  the  great  family  of  the  Korahites  or  Kor- 

liit«s  who  guarded  the  entrances  to  the  sacred  tent  and 

tte  wbttle  of  the  sacred  camp  (1  Chron.  ix,  20).     After 

tleoar's  death  he  became  high-priest — the  third  of 

ine  Miies.     KC.  cir.  1580-1523.     In  this  capacity  he  is 

inODdaeed  as  giving  the  oracle  to  the  nation  during  the 

■ini;^  with  ihe  Benjamites  in  the  matter  of  Gibeah 

tJudg.  XX,  28).     Where  the  ark  and  tabernacle  were 

Katioaed  at  that  time  is  not  dear.    From  ver.  1  we 

rlould  infer  that  ther  were  at  Mizpeh,  while  from  ver. 

IK  is  it  seems  equally  probable  that  they  were  at 

liedMl  (which  is  also  the  statement  of  Josephus,  Ant. 

T.  2,  U).    Or  the  Hebrew  words  in  these  latter  verses 

mar  aiean,  not  Bethel  the  town,  but,  as  they  are  ren- 

iKted  in  the  A.  V.,  "  house  of  God,"  and  refer  to  the 

ubenacle  at  Sbiloh.     But  wherever  the  ark  may  have 

ffot,  tkere  was  the  aged  priest  "standing  before  it," 

iixl  tke  oracle  which  he  delivered  was  one  which  must 

lire  been  fidly  in  accordance  with  his  own  vehement 

vmiKr,  "Shall  we  go  out  to  battle  ...  or  shall  we 

■•txT    The  answer  was,  "Go  up:  for  to-morrow  I 

iii  deliver  them  into  your  band." 

The  memory  of  this  champion  of  Jehovah  was  very 

'"»  t»  the  Jews.     The  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch 

i'^aoui  him  as  the  type  of  an  ardent  and  devoted 

Hnt,    The  numerous  references  to  him  in  the  later 

-ioatine  all  adopt  the  same  tone.    He  is  commemo- 

iiud  in  one  of  the  PsAlms  (cvi,  30,  81)  in  the  identical 

iitse  which  is  consecrated  forever  by  its  use  in  refer- 

»«  la  the  great  tut  of  faith  of  Abraham ;  a  phrase 

•  nidi  perhaps  more  than  any  other  in  the  Bible  binds 

'trHher  the  old  and  new  dispensations — "that  was 

•Hteilo  kim/itr  rigkteoutna*  unto  all  generations  for 

■T'naare"  (comp.  Gen.  xv,  6 ;  Rom.  iv,  8).     The  "  cov- 

lut"  made  with  him  is  put  into  the  same  rank  for 

i^iaity  and  certainty  with  that  by  which  the  throne 

•usaured  to  king  David  (Ecclns.  xlv,  25).    The  zeal 

''  Xsttathias  the  Maccabee  is  sufficiently  praised  by  a 

'^(laiiaon  with  that  of  "  Fhiuees  against  Zambri,  the 

■•c  of  Salom"  (1  Mace,  ii,  26).    The  priests  who  re- 

'ncd  from  the  captivity  are  enrolled  in  the  official 

'ixi  ■  the  sons  of  Phinehas  (Ezra  viii,  2 ;  1  Esdr.  v,  5). 

h  Ihe  Stder  Olam  (ch.  xx)  he  is  identi&ed  with  "  the 

Fophrt"  of  Judg.  rl,  8. 

Josephus  {Ant.  ir,  6, 12),  out  of  the  traditions  which 
)»  freqnently  introduces,  adds  to  the  narrative  of  the 
I'esuteuch  a  statement  that  "  so  great  was  his  courage 
•*!  »  remarkable  his  bodily  strength  that  he  would 
"f^a  relinquish  any  undertaking,  however  difficult  and 
'^'ognoua,  without  gaining  a  complete  victory."  The 
'"'r  Jews  are  fond  uf  comparing  him  to  Elijah,  if  in- 
ifti  they  do  not  regard  them  as  one  and  the  same  in- 
iSridnal  (see  the  quotations  in  Meyer,  Chron,  ffebr.  p. 
*tt;  Fsbridus,  Codex  Pteudepig.  p.  894,  note).  In  the 
^m^n  Psendojonathan  of  Numb,  xxv  the  slaughter 
"f  Smri  and  Coabi  is  accompanied  by  twelve  miracles, 
■■ot  the  covenant  made  with  Phinehas  is  expanded  into 
•  pnoiie  that  he  shall  be  "  the  angel  of  the  covenant, 
■^  live  forever,  and  shall  procUim  redemption  at  the 
«xl  <if  the  world,"  His  Midianitish  origin  (already  iio- 
VIII.— K 


ticed)  is  brought  forward  as  adding  greater  lustre  to  his 
zeal  against  Midian,  and  enhancing  bis  glorious  destiny. 
The  verse  which  closes  the  book  of  Joshua  is  ascribed 
to  Phinehas,  as  the  description  of  the  death  of  Moses  at 
the  end  of  Deuteronomy  is  to  Joshua  (Baba  Sathra,  iu 
Fabricius,  p.  893).  He  is  also  reported  to  be  the  author 
of  a  work  on  sacred  names  (ibid.),  which,  however,  is  so 
tare  that  Fabricius  had  never  seen  it. 

The  succession  of  the  posterity  of  Phinehas  in  the 
high-priesthood  was  interrupted  when  Eli,  uf  the  race 
of  Ithamar,  was  priest ;  but  it  was  resumed  in  the  per- 
son of  Zadok,  and  continued  in  the  same  line  to  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.  See  HioH-PKiKST.  One  of  the 
members  of  the  family — Manaseeh,  son  of  Johanan,  and 
brother  of  Jaddua — went  over  to  the  Samaritans,  and 
they  still  boast  that  they  preserve  the  succession  (see 
their  letter  to  Scaliger,  in  Eichfaom's  Rrpeiiorium,  xiii, 
262). 

The  tomb  of  Phinehas,  i  place  of  great  resort  to  both 
Jews  and  Samaritans,  is  shown  at  Awertah,  four  miles 
south-east  of  Nablits.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
village,  enclosed  within  a  little  area  or  compound,  which 
is  overshadowed  by  the  thickly  treUised  foliage  of  an 
ancient  vine.  A  small  mosque  joins  the  wall  of  the 
compound.  Outside  the  village,  on  the  next  hill,  is  a 
larger  enclosure,  containing  the  tomb  of  Eleazar,  and  a 
cave  ascribed  to  Elijah,  overshadowed  by  two  venerable 
terebinth-trees,  surrounded  by  arcades,  and  forming  a 
retired  and  truly  charming  spot.  The  local  tradition 
asserts  that  Awertah  and  its  neighborhood  are  the  "Hill 
of  Phinehas." — .Smith. 

2.  Second  son  of  Eli  (1  Sam.  i,  8;  ii,84;  iv,4,ll,17, 
19;  xiv,  8).  He  was  not  of  the  same  line  as  his  illus- 
trious and  devoted  namesake,  but  of  the  family  of  Itha- 
mar. See  Eli.  Phinehas  was  killed  with  his  brother 
by  the  Philistines  when  the  ark  was  captured.  B.C. 
1 125.  He  had  two  sons,  Ahitub,  the  eldest — whose  sons 
Ahtjah  and  Ahimelech  were  high-priests  at  Shiloh  and 
Nob  in  the  time  of  Saul  (xiv,  3)— and  Ichabod.  He  is 
introduced,  apparently  by  mistake,  in  the  genealogy  of 
Ezra  in  2  Esdr.  i,  2  a. 

3.  A  Levite,  mentioned*  in  Ezra  viii,  88  as  the  father 
of  the  Eleazar  who  aided  Heremoth  to  weigh  the  ves- 
sels of  the  sanctuary.  B.C.  ante  458.  The  meaning, 
however,  may  be  that  Eleazar  was  of  the  family  of  the 
great  Phinehas. 

Fhlnney,  CLEMENT^an  American  Free-will  Baptist 
preacher,  noted  especially  as  an  evangelist,  was  bom  in 
Gorham,  Me.,  Aug.  16, 1780.  He  possessed  a  good  phys- 
ical constitution,  a  large  share  of  good-nature  and  cheer- 
fidness,  as  well  as  strong  common-sense.  His  love  of 
music  was  remarkable.  When  a  youth  his  talent  of 
song  made  him  a  favorite  with  both  old  and  young.  In 
180<>  he  was  converted,  and  after  his  talents  had  been 
consecrated  to  God  his  gift  of  song  became  instrumen- 
tal in  awakening  in  the  human  heart  responses  to  the 
calls  of  the  divine  Word.  He  sang  with  the  Spirit  and 
with  power,  which  at  times  produced  wonderful  effect. 
He  received  ordination  in  1816,  and  feeling  called  of 
God  to  labor  as  an  evangelist,  declined  the  work  of  the 
pastorate.  He  seemed  to  ba  specially  qualified  by  nat- 
ure and  grace  for  the  work  of  winning  souls  to  Christ, 
and  God  gave  him  many  as  seals  of  his  ministry — thou- 
sands were  awakened  by  his  earnest  and  affectionate 
ministrations.  Though  his  advantages  fur  an  education 
were  limited,  yet  college  professors  and  other  learned 
men  were  frequently  found  among  his  delighted  audi- 
tors. He  was  a  devoted  friend  of  the  slave,  and,  with 
the  leaders  of  his  denomination,  early  espoused  the  anti- 
slavery  cause.  His  amiability,  integrity,  wisdom,  and 
purity  of  character  won  for  him  universal  confidence 
and  esteem.  He  died  at  Portland,  Me.,  where  he  had 
performed  the  roost  of  his  public  labors,  fuU  of  years 
and  abounding  in  faith. 

Pblpps,  Joseph,  a  noted  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  flourished  iu  the  second  half  uf  last  century. 
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He  is  distinguiabed  as  the  writer  of  eight  important 
theological  treatises  (Lond.  1767-96),  of  which  wc  men- 
tion here,  Brief  Remark*  on  the  Common  A  rgumenis 
now  tued  in  Support  of  divert  Eccleriaslieal  Impontiona 
m  this  Nation  (1769,  Svo):— The  Original  and  Pretent 
State  of  Man  briejty  comideredi  wherein  u  thown  the 
Nature  of  hit  Fall,  and  the  Neeettity,  Meant,  and  Man- 
ner of  hit  Rettoration ;  to  which  are  added  tome  Re- 
markt  on  the  Argumeittt  of  Samuel  Newton,  of  Norwich 
(1773,  Svo)  -.—A  Reply  to  a  late  PuUicalion  of  S.  New- 
ton, intituled  An  Appendix,  e/c.  ,■  m  Antwer  to  which  it 
it  plainly  shown  that  the  Quakert  are  not  Calviniilt,  that 
the  Gotpel  comprehendt  more  than  Wordt,  and  lliat  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  it  to  be  experienced  and  lentibly  felt  in 
the  Mindt  and  Contciencet  of  Men  (1774,  Svo):  —  An 
Address  to  the  Youth  of  Norwich  (1776,  12mo)  :—/)«- 
tertalions  on  the  Nature  and  EffM  of  Chrittian  Bap- 
titm,  Christian  Communion,  and  Religiout  Waiting  upon 
God)  to  which  are  added  a  few  Refectiont  on  the  Ob- 
tervance  of  Public  Fatti  and  Fettmait  (1781,  Svo). 

Phi'son  (4>iffiuv),  a  GrannzeU  form  (Ecclus,  xxiv, 
25)  of  the  name  of  the  river  PisoN  (q.  v.). 

PhlegSthon,  a  nver  in  the  infernal  regions,  ac- 
cording to  the  system  of  ancient  heathenism.  It  was 
one  of  the  four  rivers  which  the  dead  must  cross  before 
timling  admission  to  the  realms  of  Orcus.  See  Gard- 
ner, Faiths  of  the  World,  ii,  655. 

PUe'gon  (4>X(y<tiv,  burning),  one  of  the  Christians 
of  Rome  to  whom  Paul  sent  his  salutations  (Rom.  xvi, 
14).  A.D.  55.  The  legend  (apud  Dorotheus)  makes 
him  to  have  been  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  and 
bishop  of  Marathon.  So  likewise  Pseudo-Hippolytus 
(De  IjXX  Apostolit),  He  is  said  to  have  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom  on  April  8  (Marlyrologium  Romanum,  apud  Es- 
tium),  on  which  day  be  is  commemorated  in  the  calen- 
dar of  the  Byzantine  Church. 

Phlegon  (♦Xt'ywi'),  sumamed  Traluancs,  from 
Tralles,  a  city  of  Lydia,  where  he  was  bom,  flourished 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Hadrian.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  events  of  his  life,  and  the  dale  of  his  death  is  un- 
certain ;  however,  as  one  of  his  chronological  works, 
which  IS  no  longer  extant,  carried  the  history  down  to  ' 
Ol.  2-29.2=A.D.  141  (Suidas),  he  probably  lived  to  the  | 
middle  of  the  2d  century  A.D.  Phlegon's  name  is  fa- 1 
miliar  among  the  modems  because,  though  a  heathen, 
he  bore  witness  to  the  accomplishment  of  Christian  I 
prophecies  (Origen,  Contra  Celt.  lib.  ii,  §  14,  p.  69,  ed.  | 
Spencer,  Cantab.  1677;  but  see  Lardner's  Credibility, 
pt.  ii.  Heathen  Testimoniet,  ch.  xiii,  who  concludes  that 
"  upon  the  whole  this  citation  is  of  no  great  moment"). 
There  is  also  m  Phlegon's  writings  a  passage  which 
may  be  reckoned  still  more  material,  as  it  is  supposed 
to  rebte  to  the  miraculous  darkness  which  prevailed  at 
the  time  oi'  Christ's  cmciflxion.  In  St,  Jerome's  Latin 
version  of  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius  (p.  155,  ed.  Pont,, 
Burdig.  1604),  the  passcge  occurs  as  follows-  "And  so 
writes  Phlegon,  an  excellent  compiler  of  the  Olympiads, 
in  his  thirteenth  book,  saying, '  In  the  fourth  year  of 
the  two  hundred  and  second  Olympiad  there'  was  a 
great  and  extraordinary  eclipse  of  the  sun,  distinguished 
among  all  that  had  happened  before.  At  the  sixth  hour 
the  day  was  turned  into  dark  night,  so  that  the  stars  in 
the  heavens  were  seen,  and  there  was  an  earthquake  in 
Bithynia  which  overthrew  many  houses  in  the  city  of 
Nice'  '■  (comp.  Origen,  Contra  Celt.  lib.  ii,  §  33,  p." 80 ; 
§  5'.),  p.  96 ;  and  other  authorities  quoted  l«r  Lardner). 
This  passage  was  the  origin  of  a  controversy  in  England 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  between  Mr.  Whis- 
ton.  Dr.  Sykes,  Mr.  Chapman,  and  others,  a  long  and 
complete  account  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  English 
translation  of  Bayle's  Dictionnaire  Histoiique,  s.  v.,  and 
in  Chauffepie's  "Supplement"  to  iu  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  controversy  was  the  omission  of  the  pas- 
sage in  the  eighth  edition  of  Dr.  S.  Clarke's  Boyle  Uct- 
uret,  published  soon  after  his  death  in  1732,  although  it 
bad  been  inserted  in  the  first  edition,  which  came  out 


in  1706.  Tb'is  was  done  at  the  peisuaaon  of  Dr.  Sykei, 
who  had  suggested  to  Clarke  that  an  undue  stress  had 
been  laid  upon  the  passage.  Whiston,  who  informs  us 
of  this  affair,  expresses  great  displeasure  against  Sykes. 
and  calls  "  the  suggestion  groundless."  Upon  this  Sykes 
published  A  Dittertation  on  the  Eclipte  mmtioned  by 
Phlegon,  or  an  Inquiry  whether  that  £eiip*e  had  any 
Relation  to  the  Darkneit  which  happened  at  our  Sax- 
iour't  Pattion  (1732,  Svo).  Sykes  concludes  it  to  be 
most  probable  that  Phlegon  had  in  view  a  natural 
eclipse,  which  happened  Nov.  24,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
two  hundred  and  second  Olympiad,  and  not  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  Olympiad  in  which  Christ  was  crucified. 
Many  pieces  were  written  against  Sykes,  who  replie<l 
to  some  of  them .  but  it  may  well  be  consuleied  as  a 
controversy  still  unsettled.  The  principal  objections 
against  the  authority  of  the  passage  in  question  an 
thus  briefly  summed  up  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  (Comment, 
on  Malt,  xxvii,  45) :  1.  All  the  authors  who  quote  Pfale 
gon  differ,  and  often  very  materially,  in  what  they  saj 
was  found  in  him.  2.  lie  says  nothing  of  "JadcaJ 
what  he  says  is  that  in  such  an  Olympiad  (some  sail 
the  one  hundred  and  second,  others  the  two  handre<| 
and  second)  there  was  "an  eclipse  in  Bitbynia,"  ami 
"an  earthquake  at  Nice."  3.  He  does  not  say  that  tbJ 
earthquake  happened  at  the  time  of  the  eclipse.  4.  H  j 
does  not  intimate  that  this  "darkness"  was  "extiaordu 
nary,"  or  that  the  eclipse  happened  at  the  "  full  of  thi 
moon,"  or  that  it  lasted  "  three  hours ,"  all  of  which  etn 
cumstaiices  could  not  have  been  omitted  by  hina  if  hi 
had  known  them.  5.  He  speaks  merely  of  an  ordinar] 
though  perhaps  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  cannr-l 
mean  the  darkness  mentioned  by  the  evangelists  AmK 
6,  he  speaks  of  an  eclipse  that  happened  in  some  yeai 
of  the  one  hundred  and  second  or  two  handrol  and  see. 
ond  Olympiad,  and  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  litil.; 
stress  can  be  laid  on  what  he  says  as  applying  to  thi^ 
evenL  Some  fragments  of  his  works  are  all  that  n  i 
main,  the  longest  belongs  to  a  treatise,  lltpi  dav/iairiJ 
uv,  De  MiraUlibut.  It  is  a  curious  work,  divided  iiii<l 
thirty-five  chapters  (some  of  which  are  very  short),  ani  I 
containing  (as  might  be  expected  from  the  title)  a  great 
many  absurd  fables.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  sbortir 
fragment  of  four  chapters,  ll^pi  iiaKpofiimv,  De  /..ongtr- 
vit.  The  third  fragment  that  remains  is  a  chapter. 
ntpl  riiv  'OXv/iiriuiv,  De  Olympiit,  which  is  suppose<l 
by  Salmasius  (Ad  Spartian.  p.  43)  to  be  the  preface  t<> 
a  lost  work,  De  Olympimiicit,  These  fragments  were 
first  published  in  1568  (Basil.  Svo,  Greek  and  Latin),  by 
Xylander,  together  with  Antonini  Liberalis,  7'ruB«/i»-iii. 
Conger,,  Apollonii  Ifitt.  Mirab.,  Antigoni  Cuysiii 
Hist.  Mirab.;  and  M.  Antoninus,  De  Vita  mS,  .Kw 
improved  edition,  with  notes  by  Meursius,  appeared  in 
1620  (Lugd.  Bat.  4to,  Greek  and  Latin),  which  is  re- 
printed by  Gronovius  in  his  Thesaur.  Antijuit.  Grxer. 
viii,  2690'sq.,  and  2727,  and  ix,  1289  sq.;  and  also  in- 
serted among  the  works  of  Meursius,  vii,  77  sq.  The 
best  edition  is  by  Westermann,  in  his  Scriptores  Rerum 
Mirabilium  Grceci  (Bruns.  1839).  See,  besides  the  ref- 
erences already  given,  EngL  Cyclop,  s.  v. ,  Gen.  Biog. 
Diet.  s.  v. ,  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  and 
MythoU  s.  V, 

Phobfitor  (^ofiriTiap.fiightener),  an  attendant  on 
Somnus,  the  god  of  sleep,  in  the  ancient  heathen  my- 
thology. It  was  his  office  to  suggest  to  the  mind  im- 
ages of  animated  beings,  and  in  this  capacity  he  is  men- 
tioned by  Ovid  in  his  Metamorphotet. 

Phobus  (<t>(ij3oc),  the  personification  of  Fear  among 
the  ancient  Greeks.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  son 
of  Ares  and  Cythereia,  and  a  constant  attendant  upon 
his  father.  He  was  worshipped  by  the  Romans  under 
the  equivalent  name  of  Metus. 

PIl3bri8  is  the  name  of  a  number  of  .lews  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  Hebrew  literature.  We  men- 
tion the  following  as  most  important : 

1.  Samuel,  of  Warcislaw,  flourished  io  the  last  qoar- 
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tcr  of  the  17th  century,  was  rabbi  at  FUrth  and 
■VbuUow,  and  wrote,  bxiBtJ  n^a,  a  commentary  on 
the  codex  £be»-Ezer,  making  use  of  other  commentaries 
.n  (he  same,  as  the  SHT  ''f\:i  of  Chajim  Kohen,  etc. 
I  DyriMaruTt,  1689;  corrected  edition,  FUrth,  1694;  Wil- 
oa-tinidno,  1819) :— a  commentary  on  the  codex  Orach 
''lugim: — a  commentary  on  Jon  Dea : — Ditcourtet  on 
ikt  Patatetiek,  which  have  not  been  printed. 

2.  SLaMiicL ben-Jotpi  ha-Kohen  Falt,o{  Vienna,  died 
in  FalcMine,  where  he  went  after  the  Jews  had  been  ex- 
r«Ued  (com  Vienna  in  1670.  He  wrote,  bK^rd  S];]), 
I  kiBd  of  haggadistic  dictionary  of  proper  names,  where- 
in he  speaks  in  alphabetical  order  of  B^SJ,  mSS;,  TII^H, 
rtc,  eoOected  from  different  sources  (Venice,  1694)  :— 
'»X4Qq  04*^1,  discourses  on  the  Pentateuch  (ibid. 
17 14).    See  Wolf,  *iW.  VOr.  iii,  1122  sq. 

3.  Uri  bai- Aharon  ha-l^evi,  a  typographer  at  Am- 
•tenlaiB,  was  born  in  1623,  and  was  still  living  in  1718. 
He  pvMished  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament,  with  many 
additims  of  Jacob  Blitz,  and  a  Preface  in  Judaeo-Uer- 
aan  by  the  editor  (Amsterd.  1679).  He  also  published 
.VflKr  Abadtfgen,  a  prayer-book,  in  Judieo- German 
libid.  1677).    See  Gratz,  Gadt,  d.  Juden,  x,  329  sq. 

4.  Un  bat-Dttvtd,  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  17th 
amtary,  was  rabbi  at  Polnow,  in  Utbuania,  and  wrote 
nriB  ■'IS,  an  exegetical  and  allegorical  commentary 
9^  the  Pentateach,  with  additions  of  Sam.  El.  Edeler 
UUin,  1672).     See  Wolf,  BitL  Bebr.  i,  131 ,  iii,  84. 

'5.  Uri  ha-Kohen,  rabbi  at  Metz,  wrote  halachic  dis- 
tusions,  ha^adic  disoertations,  and  discourses,  under 
.^  title  of  nn!l-i=  rizhri  (Mctz,  1793). 

6.  Gu  hen- A .  Line,  uf  Breslau,  is  the  author  of,  lij^l^ 
B'Ta.a  HArm-German  IHdionan/  (Dyrhenfurt,  1778) : 
— r'TlH  ^^pb,  m  two  parts,  the  first  gives  the  six 
^luidml  and  thirteen  precepts  according  to  the  Penta- 
'«rh,  the  second,  under  the  title  Tf^Bi?  OJinB,  con- 
'■nm  these  precepts  in  a  metrical  form  (ibid.  1812). 

7.  Oki  hen-Simeon,  of  Beelen,  who  lived  in  the  middle 
■'  the  16th  century,  published  n^axfj  Wn^  remark- 
t'M  ^itaphs  of  pious  and  distipguished  Israelites  in 
P»*«iiie,  written  for  pilgrims.  Afler  it  had  been  pub- 
'"'■ed  by  an  anonymous  author  in  1587,  Uri  Phdbus 
'  art  the  whole,  and  published  it  in  1564  at  Safed, 
iK(t  haring  visited  and  seen  himself  the  different  places. 
I'  was  (hen  pnblisbed  again  in  Venice  iu  1599,  and  often. 
'i  vn  translated  into  Latin  by  Hottinger,  in  his  Cippi 
'i-braid  (Heidelberg,  1659-1662) ;  into  French  by  Car- 
'■iv  (ii  Retw Orient.  [Brussels,  1843-1844]  iii, 85-99): 
-"^,»  Calendarium, -which  has  been  translated  into 
■Jta  by  Jac.  Christmann,  under  the  title  Caleiidarium 

'^atimmimei  umvertorum  Judaorum  ad  atmot  40  »up- 
rwaftfia,  aaetore  Uri  fit.  Sim.  Jmlao  Paliutino,  nunc 
ffMiMi  ex  temume  Hebrceo  in  Latinum  converium, 
-r  Khetttt  utilibu*  maxtmeque  necettariit  iUuttralum 
I  raU.  a.  M.  1594).  See  Wolf,  BiU.  Hebr.  i,  133  sq. , 
u,  M  sq. ,  Furst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  95  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Fbocas,  a  Chriatian  martyr  of  the  early  Church, 
flrariihcd  as  bishop  of  Pontus  in  the  3d  century.  He 
*u  condemned  to  death  for  his  refusal  to  sacrifice  to 
Septune,  and  was  put  to  death  by  being  first  cast  into 
>  bot  Umekiln,  and  afterwards  thrown  into  a  scalding 
bstli  (Fox,  p.  16). 

Aaother  maityr  of  the  same  name  flourished  near 
the  opening  of  the  4th  century.  He  was  put  to  death 
Is  .10.303.  He  was  inserted  in  the  list  of  martyrs  in 
the  dtyg  of  the  emperor  Constantine.  This  Phocas  is 
u  the  (Jreek  Christians  the  Castor  and  Pollux  of  an- 
°ait  Greece,  and  mariners  revere  his  memory  and  pray 
(v  Us  intercession.  He  is  commemorated  by  the  Ro- 
°*mt<  July  14. 

Pbocaa,  Joint,  a  noted  Eastern  monastic,  flour- 
■tel  at  Crete  near  the  middle  of  the  12th  centurw 


He  is  especially  distinguished  by  his  description  of  a 
visit  to  Palestine,  which  work  is  entitled  'Ej^^poffic 
iv avvi\\ia rini air  'Avnoxfiat fiixpt' lipoaXviiuiv Kav- 
rpiDV  Kai  xup&v  'SvpioQ,  4>oii'in)C  icai  riiv  kutA  Ho- 
\atoTivtfv  ayiuiv  Toirwv  (ed.  Gr.  et  Ijit.  Leo  Allatius, 
Colon.  1653).  This  is  a  most  important  contribution  t<> 
the  department  of  Biblical  geography,  and  is  prized  even 
in  OUT  dav.  See  Smith,  IHcl.  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  ii, 
601. 

PhOBbadias,  an  eminent  prelate  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, flourished  as  bishop  of  Agen,  in  GauL  He  was 
living  in  392,  when  Jerome  wrote  his  Catalogue,  but  wa-i 
then  in  extreme  old  age.  He  is  noted  as  the  author  of 
Liber  contra  Arianos  (published  in  ZfiW.  Max.  Pair. 
iv,  300;  BOI.  Pair.  GaU.  v,  260;  AthanatU  Dialogi,  v, 
1570, 8vo). 

PhoB'bi  (4>oi/3i;,  radiant),  a  deaconess  of  the 
Church  at  Cenchreae,  recommended  to  the  kind  atten- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Rome  by  Paul,  who  bad  receive<l 
hospitable  treatment  from  her  (Kom.  xvi,  1).  A.D.  56. 
Her  name  occnrs  first  in  the  long  list  of  Christian  men 
and  women  of  whom  express  mention  is  there  made. 
For  the  most  part  these  were  persons  who  had  been  pre- 
viously known  to  Paul,  and  had  some  connection  with 
him  in  his  apostolic  labors,  but  were  at  the  time  resid- 
ing in  Rome.  Phosbe,  however,  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  apostle,  probably  still  in  Cenchrete,  and  was 
on  the  eve  of  setting  out  for  Rome — on  what  business 
it  IS  not  said;  but  that  she  had  something  of  impor- 
tance in  band  is  evident  from  the  request  of  the  apostle, 
that  the  Christians  at  Rome  would  "  receive  her  in  the 
Lord,  and  assist  her  in  whatever  business  she  had  need 
of  them"  (ver.  2).  See  Pauu  It  is  probable  that  she 
was  the  bearer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  See  Ro- 
MAKS,  Epistle  to.  "  What  is  said  of  her  is  worthy  of 
especial  notice,  because  of  its  bearing  on  the  question 
of  the  deaconesses  of  the  Apostolic  Church. .  On  this 
point  we  have  to  observe,  (1)  that  the  term  Swkovo(. 
here  applied  to  her,  though  not  in  itself  necessarily  an 
official  term,  is  the  term  which  would  be  applied  to  her 
if  it  were  meant  to  be  official ;  (2)  that  this  term  is  ap- 
plied in  the  ApoitoKcal  Comlilultom  to  women  who 
ministered  officially,  the  deaconess  being  called  t)  ti- 
aKovos,  as  the  deacon  is  called  u  itdicovoi ;  (3)  that  it 
is  now  generally  admitted  that  in  1  Tim.  iii,  11  Paul 
applies  it  so  himself;  (4)  that  in  the  passage  before  us 
Phcebe  is  called  the  ciaKovoe  of  a  particular  Church, 
which  seems  to  imply  a  specific  employment ;  (5)  that 
the  Church  of  Cenchrete,  to  which  she  belonged,  could 
only  have  been  a  small  Church :  whence  we  may  draw 
a  fair  conclusion  as  to  what  was  customary',  in  the  mat- 
ter of  such  female  ministration,  in  the  larger  churches ; 

(6)  that,  whatever  her  errand  to  Rome  might  be,  the 
independent  manner  of  her  going  there  seems  to  imply 
(especially  when  we  consider  the  secluded  habits  of 
Greek  women)  not  only  that  she  was  a  widow  or  a 
woman  of  mature  age,  but  that  she  was  acting  officially : 

(7)  that  she  had  already  been  of  great  service  to  Paul 
and  others  {vpoarans  iroKXuv,  Kai  tfiov  airov),  either 
by  her  wealth  or  her  energy,  or  both ;  a  statement  which 
closely  corresponds  with  the  description  of  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  enrolled  widows  in  1  Tim.  v,  10 ;  (8)  that 
the  duty  which  we  here  see  Phoebe  discharging  implies 
a  personal  character  worthy  of  confidence  and  respect" 
(Smith).    See  Deaconess. 

Phoebus  (4>oi/3oc,  bright),  a  title,  and  subsequent- 
ly a  name,  of  Apollo.  It  had  reference  both  to  the 
youthful  beauty  of  the  god,  and  to  the  radiance  of  the 
sun,  when,  latterly,  Apollo  became  identified  with  Be- 
liot,  the  sun-god. 

PhoBbns,  William,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Somerset  County,  Md.,  August,  1754. 
In  1783  he  was  admitted  to  the  Conference,  and  preach- 
ed in  various  places  untij  1798,  when  he  located  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  entering  upon  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine.    In  1806  he  was  readmitted  iulo  tbe  Mew  Vurk 
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Conference,  laboring  eiTectively  till  1821,  after  which 
time  he  was  either  supernumerary  or  superannuated. 
He  died  in  New  York  Nor.  9, 1831.  He  was  a  sound 
preacher  and  an  excellent  man. — Mimtlet  of  Con/er- 
focej,  ii,  162 ;  Sprague,  Aim,o/tht  A mer.  PutpU,  vii, 87. 

Phoenl'cft  [some  Phe'nice],  or,  rather,  Ph<e»ix 
(<l>ot>'i£,  a  palm-tree  [q.  v.],  which  Theophrastus  says 
was  indigenous  there),  a  town  and  harbor  in  the  island 
of  Crete,  which  the  vessel  in  which  the  apostle  Paul 
sailed  was  attempting  to  reach  when  driven  away  by 
the  euroclydon  and  wrecked  (Acts  xxvii,  12).  The 
harbor  or  "haven"  (Xi^i}i<)  is  described  by  Luke  as 
liKexovra  card  Xifla  xai  icard  X'"P<"'i  which  the  A,  V, 
renders  "  lieth  towards  the  south-west  and  north-west." 
But  Mr.  Smith  contends  that  Kara  in  connection  with 
winds  means  "  in  the  same  direction  as."  Thus  /5Xt- 
TTovra  Kurd  Xifia  would  not  mean,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, that  the  haven  looked  to  the  point /rom  which 
the  libs  blows,  but  to  the  point  towardi  which  it  blows. 
Consequently  the  haven  looked  Icmardt  the  norih-etut 
and  the  touth-etut  (Smith,  I'oi/aife  and  Shipwreck  ofHt, 
Paul,  p.  86  sq.,  2d  ed.).  In  this  rendering  Mr.  Smith 
is  sustained  by  ancient  authorities,  and  also  by  some  of 
the  best  modem  critics  (Alford,  ad  loc.;  Conybeare  and 
Ilowson,  Life  of  St.  Paul,  ii,  834,  note;  see,  however, 
fur  the  contrary  opinion,  Hacket  On  Ads,  ad  loc.).  It 
is  certain  that  one  meaning  of  Kara  with  the  accusative 
is  "  opposite,"  or  "  over  against,"  as  it  is  correctly  trans- 
lated in  vcr.  7  of  this  very  chapter.  Schweighiluser,  in 
his  Lexicon  Herodoleum,  has  pointed  out  some  very  in- 
structive instances  of  this  in  Herod,  ix,  31,  where  Kara 
is  used  indiscriminately  with  avriov  and  uvria.  In 
this  sense,  /SXtTrovra  card  Aifia,  etc.,  would  be  equiv- 
alent to  ii\iirovTa  vpog  Ai'/ja,  etc.;  a  phrase  as  to  the 
meaning  of  which  there  could  be  no  doubt  (Xenophun, 
Mem,  iii,  8,  9).  Kara  with  an  accusative  also  uflen 
signifies  "down."  But  the  objection  to  translating  it 
no  in  this  passage  is  that  it  would  thus,  with  extreme 
awkwardness,  inferentiaUy  mean  the  exact  contrary  of 
what  it  directly  means  in  its  other  acknowledged  sense, 
as  marking  the  local  relation  between  two  objects. 

Both  Ptolemy  and  Strabo  mention  a  town  4>u<»-if ; 
while  Ptolemy  alone  mentions  a  haven,  of  a  similar 
name,  which  he  calls  iu  the  accusative  4>oifiico(ii/ra. 
Strabo  locates  it  on  the  southern  coast,  at  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  island  (x,  4,  p.  475).  Hierocles  identities  it 
>vith  Aradena,  and  seems  to  place  it  opposite  the  island 
of  Clauda  ( I  'et.  Rom.  Itin.  ed.  Wessel.  p.  650,  651 ) ;  and 
Stephen  of  Byzantium  identifies  Aradeim  and  Acroi>olis 


namnrei 


(s.  v.).    On  the  south  coast  of  Crete,  at  the 
part  of  the  island,  and  opposite  the  island  of  Clauda,  j 
the  harbor  of  Lutro.    It  is  open  to  the  east ;  but,  a.- 
little  island  lies  almost  in  front  of  it,  it  has  two  et 
trances,  one  looking  to  the  north-east,  and  the  other 
the  south-east.    It  is  thus  described  by  captain  Sprati 
"Having  in  1853  examined  generally  the  south  c»a 
of  Crete,  I  was  fully  convinced  that  Lutro  was  the  PIm 
nice  of  St.  Paul,  for  it  is  the  only  bay  to  the  westwai 
of  Fair  Havens  in  which  a  vessel  of  any  size  could  fin 
any  shelter  during  the  winter  months.     By  hauling  ii 
side  the  island,  aud  securing  to  the  south  shore  of  it 
bay,  a  vessel  is  nearly  land-locked.     South-east 
east  winds  only  could  endanger  her ;  but  with  the  fui 
mer,  where  the  fetch  is  greatest,  the  wind  would  n 
blow  home  against  such  a  mountain  aa  the  Whi 
Mountains,  so  immediately  over  the  bay,  and  rising;  ' 
an  elevation  of  9000  feet"  (Smith,  p.  89).     Mr.  Brow 
who  since  visited  it,  adds :  "  It  is  the  only  secure  ha 
bor,  in  all  winds,  on  the  south  coast  of  Crete"  (Id.  | 
256).    This  identification  is  confirmed  by  the  research* 
of  Mr.  Pashley  (TrareU  in  Crete,  ii,  267),  who  discoi 
ered,  a  short  distance  above  Lutro,  a  village  call4 
Acropolis  ("upper  city"),  and  another  near  it  cailM 
Aradhena.    Captain  Speke  also  (Retearchfi  ni  Crete.  S 
249)  asserts  that  the  name  Phiaeka  is  still  cuirently  apl 
plied  to  Lutro,  and  that  a  Latin  inscription  found  i  be 
dating  from  the  emperor  Ncn-a,  shows  that  ships  fr 
Alexandria  resorted  to  this  harbor.     Lechler,  on  t 
other  hand  (_Oie  Apottelyeich.  1869,  p.  400),  maintai 
ing  the  usual  interpretation  of  rord  here  (J:o¥!aTdk)i 
suggests  that  Luke  is  only  reporting  a  popular  opini^m 
as  to  the  situation  of  Phoenix,  which  Paul's  compamy 
did  not  reach ;  and  that  hence  we  are  not  to  look  f<^ 
the  usual  accuracy  of  the  writer.    See  Suipwbeck  (o'f 
Paul).  { , 

Pboeni'cia  (4>oii'iin)),  a  country  whose  inhabitant,'! 
necessarily  held  important  and  intimate  relations,  not 
only  to  the  Hebrews,  but  to  all  antiquity.  (The  fulluwi 
ing  account  of  it  is  founded  on  that  conuined  in  Kittu':^ 
Cydopadia,  with  large  additions  from  other  sources.)      ^ 

I.  The  lAmd. — 1.  J\'ame. — "Phoenlce"  was  not  the 
name  by  which  its  native  inhabitants  called  it,  but  was 
given  to  it  by  the  Greeks,  who  called  those  merchants 
who  came  from  that  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
which  runs  parallel  with  Mount  Lebanon  ^oi'vicfc.  In 
Cicero  (/»«  Fin.  iv,  20)  there  occurs  the  doubtful  read- 
ing Phccnicia  (comp.  the  Vulgate  in  Numb,  xzxiii,  51). 
However,  this  latter  form  of  the  name  has  come  into 
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gmenl  use  (comp.  Gesenii  Mommaita  Phamcia  [Leips. 
1837],  p.  338 ;  Forbiger,  Hundbuck  der  alien  GeogruphU 
jibid.  1H42-1844],  p.  6o9  sq.).  This  name  has  been 
nrionaiy  derived  It  is  possibly  from  Phamx,  the  son 
•f  Ageoer  and  the  brother  ofCailmus.  It  perhaps  arose 
from  tbc  circnautance  that  the  chief  article  of  the  com- 
omcofthese  merchants  was  ^oivucpurplr.  The  word 
^roi  Beans  blood-red,  and  is  probably  related  to  ^ovoc, 
•ardn-.  This  derivation  uf  the  name  is  alluded  to  by 
knbo  (i,  42).  Others  imagine  as  naturally  that  the 
mint  does  not  give  name  Co  the  people,  but  is  named 
jfter  them:  as  oar  damask,  from  Damascus;  or  our 
*<aIi«o,'  ftom  Calicut.  The  term,  as  an  epithet  of 
•kr,  may  also  apply,  as  Kenrick  supposes,  to  the  san- 
'Itrnt  complexion  of  the  people.  But  after  all,  in  the 
•tioion  of  others,  ■  Greek  derivation  may  not  be  admis- 
■bie,  for  the  name  may  be  original  or  Sfaemitic — though 
k  is  ridieoloas  in  Scaliger,  Fuller,  and  Glassius  to  iden- 
ffy  it  with  UC, "  to  live  luxuriously,"  in  allusion  to  the 
Kulta  of  Phoenician  wealth  and  merchandise.  Strabo, 
Itmever,  maintains  that  the  Phoenicians  were  called 
Iw'vuKi  because  they  resided  originally  on  the  coasts 
tf  the  Red  Sea.  Bochart,  in  his  Canaan  (i,  1),  derives 
■k  niae  from  the  Hebrew  p99  133,  son*  of  Anak. 
kdaad,  in  his  Palatum  tx  Mommentu  Vitaibia  II- 
iHtnKo,  derives  it  from  ^oiviS,  palm-tree)  and  this  is 
fc  etvBology  now  generally  acquiesced  in.  The  palm- 
IM  is  Mcn,  as  an  emblem,  on  some  coins  of  Aradus,  TjTe, 
mi  Sidoii ;  and  there  are  now  several  palm-trees  within 
Ae  drcait  of  modem  Tyre,  and  along  the  coast  at  vari- 
iBs  paints ;  but  the  tree  is  not  at  the  present  day  one  of 
lie  cliancteristic  features  of  the  country.  The  native 
lairie  of  Phoenicia  was  Kendan  (Canaan)  or  Kn&,  signi- 
\rai^  Lowland,  so  named  in  contrast  to  the  adjoining 
Knis,  L  e.  Highland,  the  Hebrew  name  of  Syria.  The 
ime  Kcnian  is  preserved  on  a  coin  of  tjuxlicea  of  the 
Irneof  jkntiochua  Epipbanes,  whereon  Laodicea  is  styled 
*■<  ootbtT  city  in  Canaan,"  1^3:2  DX  StSlxbb.  Knd 
«  CM  (Xvo)  is  mentioned  distinctly  by  Herodian  the 
pamraarian  as  the  old  name  of  Phoenicia.  Hence,  as 
FVKiidmB  or  Canaanites  were  the  most  powerful  of  all 
tn)fn  ui  Palestine  at-the  time  of  its  invasion  by  Joshua, 
i  :!>•  Inaetites,  in  speaking  of  their  own  territory  as  it 
I  •»  betnc  the  conquest,  called  it  "  the  land  of  Caiuan." 

la  the  0.  T.  the  word  Pbcenicia  does  not  occur,  as 
'-<jU  be  expected  fr«m  its  being  a  Greek  name.  In 
'■'  Apoaypha  it  is  not  defined,  though  spoken  of  as 
ice,  with  Coele-Sjria,  under  one  miliury  commander 

:  Vseciii,  5,  8;  riii,  8;  x,  11;  8  Mace,  iii,  15).  In 
i4  X.  T.  the  word  occurs  only  in  three  passages,  Acts 
u  tt;  XT,  3 ;  xxi,  2 ;  and  not  one  of  these  affords  a 
'»  stM  how  far  the  writer  deemed  Phoenicia  to  ex- 
"L  Oa  the  other  hand,  Josephus  possibly  agreed  with 
^■nte;  hr  be  expressly  says  that  Ctesarea  is  situated  in 
(J  uf.  xr,  9, 6) ;  and  although  he  never  makes 
aatement  respecting  Joppa,  yet  he  speaks,  in 
of  the  coast  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Egj-pt, 
vifilpiaand  Pbcenicia  exhausted  the  line  of  coast  on 
<!»  Xcditerranean  Sea  to  the  north  of  Egypt  (  War,  iii, 

The  Phoenicians  in  general  are  sometimes  called 
SIdimmi  (comp.  Gesenii  Monumenia  Phanicia,  ii,  267 
*).;  Tiamnu  Lingua  Hebraica,  under  the  word  *|1T'2I). 
Jiutinas  ( xriii,  8)  alludes  to  the  etymology  of  this  name ; 
"A  citj  bang  built  which  they  called  Sidan,  from  the 
■'"ufaiKe  of  fishes ;  for  the  Phoenicians  call  a  fish  sidon." 
Tb  itaioaent  is  not  quite  conecu  But  the  root  1i:t, 
*l>ich  in  Hebrew  means  only  to  catch  beasts  and  birds, 
<»nbo  be  employed  in  Arabic  when  the  catching  of 
We  is  ipokoi  of.  This  root  occurs  also  in  the  Ara- 
*<ic,iii  tbe  signification  of  both  hunting  and  fishing 
(ewp.  the  art.  Zidok). 

^  £Kar. — Phoenicia  in  general  is  the  name  applied 
fi  eonitty  oo  tbe  coast  of  Syria,  bounded  by  the  Med- 


iterranean Sea  on  the  west  and  Lebanon  on  the  east; 
.Syria  and  Judfea  forming  its  northern  and  southern 
limits  respectively,  situated  between  about  84°  to  86° 
N.  lat.,  and  4SP  to  86°  E.  long.  Yet  the  extent  of  its 
territory  varied  so  considerably  at  different  times  that 
the  geographical  definitions  of  the  ancient  writers  differ 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner.    Thus,  while  in  Gen.  x, 

19  Catiaan  does  not  reach  northwards  beyond  Sidon a 

place  which  in  early  times  gave  the  name  to  the  whole 
people  (ni3T>S,  'i'\n-':L  ■'201-',  Deut.,  Judg.)— andByb- 
lus  and  lierytus  are  considered  as  lying  beyond  it  (Gen. 
X,  15  sq.;  Joeh.  ziii,  5),  it  comprised  in  the  Persian 
period  (Herod,  iii,  91)  Poeidium,  as  high  as  85°  52'. 
Later  still  (Pliny,  Strabo,  Ptolemy)  the  Eleutherus  (84° 
60'),  and  subsequently  (Mela,  Stephanus)  the  island  of 
Aradus  (84°  70'),  were  consideivd  its  utmost  northern 
limits,  To  the  south  it  was  at  times  Gaza  (Gen.  x,  19; 
Zcph.  ii,  6;  Herod.,  Philo,  Eusuth,),  at  others  Egypt 
(Numb,  xxi V,  5;  Josh,  xv,  4, 47 ;  Strabo,  Procop.,  etc.); 
and,  from  the  Macedonian  period  chiefly,  Ctesarea  is 
mentioned  as  its  extreme  point.  Eastward  the  conn- 
try  sometimes  comprised  parts  of  Syria  and  Palestitie, 
beyond  the  mountain-ridges  of  the  former  and  the  hill- 
chains  of  the  latter. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  length  of  coast  to  which 
the  name  Phoenicia  was  applied  varied  at  different  times, 
and  may  be  regarded  under  different  aspects  before  and 
after  the  loss  of  its  independence.  (1.)  What  may  be 
termed  Phoenicia  proper  was  a  narrow  undulating  plain, 
extepding  from  the  pass  of  RAs  el-Beyad  or  Abyad,  the 
"  Promontorium  Album"  of  the  ancients,  about  six  miles 
south  of  Tyre,  to  the  Nahr  el-Auly,  the  ancient  Bos- 
trenue,  two  miles  north  of  Sidon  (Robinson,  Bib.  Ret, 
ii,  473).  Tbe  plain  is  only  twenty-eight  miles  in 
length,  and,  considering  the  great  importance  of  Pbce- 
nicia in  the  world's  history,  this  may  well  be  added  to 
other  insunces  in  Greece,  Italy,  and  Palestine,  which 
show  how  little  the  intellectual  influence  of  a  city  or 
state  has  depended  on  the  extent  of  its  territory. "  Its 
average  breadth  is  about  a  mile  (Porter,  Handbook  fin- 
Syria,  ii,  396) ;  but  near  Sidon  the  mountains  retreat  to 
a  distance  of  two  miles,  and  near  Tyre  to  a  distance  of 
five  miles  (Kenrick,  Phamcia,  p.  19).  The  whole  of 
Phoenicia,  thus  understood,  is  called  by  Josephus  (^Ant. 
V,  8,  1)  the  great  plain  of  the  city  of  Sidon  (to  piya 
VfSiov  £i jwvoc  sroXtwf).  In  it,  near  its  northern  ex- 
tremity, was  situated  Sidon,  in  the  north  latitude  of  83° 
84'  05";  and  scarcely  more  than  seventeen  geograph- 
ical miles  to  the  south  was  Tyre,  in  the  latitude  of  88° 
17'  (admiral  Smyth's  Meditaranean,  p.  469) :  so  that 
in  a  straight  line  those  two  renowned  cities  were  less 
than  twenty  English  miles  distant  from  each  other. 
Zarephath,  the  Sarepta  of  the  N.T.,  was  situated  be- 
tween them,  eight  miles  south  of  Sidon,  to  which  it  be- 
longed (1  Kings  xvii,  9 ;  Obad.  20 ;  Luke  iv,  26).  (2.) 
A  still  longer  district,  which  afterwards  became  fairly 
entitled  to  the  name  of  Phoenicia,  extended  up  the  coast 
to  a  point  marked  by  the  island  of  Aradus,  and  by 
Antaradus  towards  the  north ;  the  southern  boundanr 
remaining  the  same  as  in  Phoenicia  proper.  Phoenicia, 
thus  deflned,  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Grotc  (Hitt.  of  Greece, 
iii,  364)  to  have  been  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  in  length;  while  its  breadth,  between  Lebanon 
and  the  sea,  never  exceeded  twenty  miles,  and  was  gen- 
erally much  less.  This  estimate  is  most  reasonable,  al- 
lowing for  the  bends  of  the  coast;  as  the  direct  differ- 
ence in  latitude  between  Tyre  and  AnUradus  (Tortosa) 
is  equivalent  to  one  hundred  and  six  English  miles; 
and  six  miles  to  the  south  of  Tyre,  as  already  men- 
tioned, intervene  before  the  beginning  of  the  pass  of 
RAs  el-Abyad.  The  claim  of  this  entire  district  to 
the  name  of  Phoenicia  rests  on  the  probable  fact  that 
the  whole  of  it,  to  the  north  of  the  great  plain  of  Sidon, 
was  occupied  by  Phwnician  colonists;  not  to  mention 
that  there  seems  to  have  been  some  kind  of  political 
connection,  however  loose,  between  all  tbe  inhabitants 
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(Diodorns,  xvi,  41).  Scarcely  iixteen  geographical 
miles  farther  north  than  Sidon  was  Ber}-ttu;  with  a 
roadstead  so  well  suited  for  the  purposes  of  mo<lem 
navigation  that,  under  the  modem  name  of  l)eir<^t,  it 
has  eclipsed  both  Sidon  and  Tyre  as  an  emporium  for 
Syria.  Whether  this  Ber>-tu8  was  identical  with  the 
Iterothah  and  Berothai  of  I'jcek.  xlvii,  16,  and  of  2  Sam. 
f  iii,  8,  is  a  disputed  point.  Still  farther  north  was  Brb- 
lus,  the  Gebal  of  the  Bible  (Ezek.  xxvii,  9),  inhabited 
by  seamen  and  calkers.  Its  inhabitants  are  supposed 
to  be  alluded  to  in  the  word  GiUim,  transited  "  stone- 
sqnarers"  in  the  A.  V.  of  1  Kings  v,  18  (82).  It  still 
retains  in  Arabic  the  kindred  name  of  Jebeil.  Then 
came  Tripolis  (now  TarSbulus),  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  colonists  from  Tyte,  Sidon,  and  Aradus,  with  three 
distinct  towns,  each  a  furlong  apart  from  one  another, 
each  with  its  own  walls,  and  each  named  from  the  city 
which  supplied  its  colonists.  General  meetings  of  the 
Phoenicians  seem  to  have  been  held  at  Tripolis  (Diod. 
xvi,  41),  as  if  a  certain  local  jealousy  had  prevented  the 
selection  for  this  purpose  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  or  Aradus. 
Lastly,  towards  the  extreme  point  north  was  Aradus  it- 
8olf,  the  Arvad  of  Gen.  x,  18  and  Ezek.  xxvii,  8,  situ- 
ated, like  Tyre,  on  a  small  island  near  the  mainland, 
and  founded  by  exiles  from  Sidon. 

During  the  period  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the 
Israelites,  the  Phoenicians  possessed  the  following  towns, 
which  we  will  enumerate  successively  in  the  direction 
from  south  to  north :  Dora  {I'n,  Josh,  xi,  2 ;  xvii,  1 1 
sq.);  Ptolemais  (137,  Judg.  i,  83);  Ecdippa  (S^T^K, 
Josh,  xix, 29);  Tyre  ("IIS,  Josh,  xix,  29);  Sarepta(rB1S, 
1  Kings  xvii,  9  sq.;  Luke  iv,  26);  Sidon  (^I^^X  <>en. 
X,  15) ;  Betvtus  (nnllS,  Ezek.  xlvii,  16;  2  Sam.  viii, 
8) ;  By  blus  (P3  J,  Josh,  xiii,  5) ;  Tripolis,  Simyra  Ciasn, 
Gen.  X,  18) ;  Arka  CP'^yri,  Gen.  x,  17) ;  Simna  CS^On, 
Gen.  X,  16) ;  Aradus  (^niixn,  Gen.  x,  18).  Comp.  the 
respective  articles  on  these  towns.  Sidon  is  the  only 
Phoenician  town  mentioned  in  Homer  (see  Iliad,  vi, 
239;  xxiii,  743;  Odgu.  xv,  416;  xvii, 424). 

8.  Geographical  Features. — The  whole  of  Phoenicia 
proper  is  well  watered  by  various  streams  from  the  ad- 
joining hills ;  of  these  the  two  largest  are  the  Khasiml- 
yeh,  a  few  miles  north  of  Tyre — the  ancient  name  of 
which,  strange  to  say,  is  not  certain,  though  it  is  con- 
jectured to  have  been  the  Leontes — and  the  Bostrenus, 
already  mentioned,  north  of  Sidon.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
although  now  generally  ill-cultivated ;  bat  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Sidon  there  are  rich  gardens  and  orchards. 
The  havens  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  afforded  water  of  suffi- 
cient depth  for  all  the  requirements  of  ancient  naviga- 
tion, and  the  neighboring  range  of  the  Lebanon,  in  its 
extensive  forests,  furnished  what  then  seemed  a  nearly 
inexhaustible  supply  of  timber  for  ship-building.  To 
the  north  of  Bostrenus,  between  that  river  and  BeirOt, 
lies  the  only  desolate  and  barren  part  of  Phoenicia.  It  is 
crossed  by  the  ancient  Tamyras  or  Damuras,  the  mod- 
om  Nahr  ed-Damflr.  From  BeirOt  the  pbins  are  again 
fertile.  The  principal  streams  are  the  Lycus,  now  the 
Nahr  cl-Kelb,  not  far  north  from  BeirQt ;  the  Adonis, 
now  the  Nahr  Ibrahim,  about  five  miles  south  of  Gebal; 
aud  the  Eleutherus,  now  the  Nahr  el-Keblr,  in  the  bend 
between  Tripolis  and  Antaradus. 

The  climate  of  Phoenicia— an  item  of  immense  mo- 
ment in  the  history  of  a  nation — varies  vetj'  consider- 
ably. Near  the  coast,  and  in  the  lower  plains,  the  heat 
in  summer  is  at  times  tropical,  while  the  more  moun- 
tainous regions  enjoy  a  moderate  temperature,  and  in 
winter  even  heavy  falls  of  snow  are  not  uncommon.  In 
the  southern  parts  the  early  rains  begin  in  October,  and 
are,  after  an  interval  of  dry  weather,  followed  by  the 
winter  rains,  which  last  till  March,  the  time  of  the 
"  latter"  rains.  From  May  till  October  the  sky  remains 
cloudless.  The  rare  difference  of  temperature  found  in 
so  small  a  compass  is  thus  happily  described  by  Volney : 
"  If  the  beat  of  July  is  oppressive,  a  six  hours'  journey 


to  the  neighboring  mountains  transpotta  yon  into  the 
coolness  of  March ;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  boar-fnwt 
troubles  you  at  Besharrai,  a  day's  travel  will  bring  j-ou 
into  the  midst  of  blooming  Hay ;"  or,  as  an  Arabic  poet 
has  it, "  Lebanon  bears  winter  on  ita  head,  spring  on  iia 
shoulders,  autumn  on  its  lap,  and  summer  at  its  fooc" 
The  dense  population  assembled  in  the  great  mercantile 
towns  greatly  contributed  to  augment  by  artificial  means 
the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil.    The  population  of  the 
country  is  at  present  very  much  reduced,  but  there  arc 
still  found  aqueducts  and  artificial  vineyards  formed  of 
mould  carried  up  to  the  terraces  of  the  native  rock. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  says  (xiv,  8),  "  Phoenicia  is  t 
charming  and  beautiful  cuuntr;-,  adorned  with   lar^ 
and  elegant  cities."     Even  now  this  country  is  amoikf 
the  most  fertile  in  Western  Asia.     It  produces  wheal, 
rye,  and  bariey,  and,  besides  the  more  ordinary  fruity. 
also  apricots,  peaches,  pomegranates,  almonda,  dtroiu, 
oranges,  figs,  dates,  sugar-cane,  and   grapes,  whirh 
furnish  an  excellent  wine.    In  addition  to  these  prt^i- 
ucts,  it  yields  cotton,  silk,  and  tobacco.    The  countir 
is  also  adorned  by  the  variegated  flowers  of  oleandtT 
and  cactus.    The  higher  regions  are  distinguished  fm^ 
the  bare  mountains  of  Palestine  by  being  covered  wiilb 
oaks,  pines,  cypress-trees,  acacias,  and  tamaristu;  aird 
above  all  by  majestic  cedars,  of  which  there  are  still  (a 
few  very  old  trees,  whose  stems  measure  from  thirty  q« 
forty  feet  in  circumference.    The  inhabilants  of  Sur  still 
carry  on  a  profitable  traffic  with  the  produce  of  Houi^ 
Lebanon,  namely,  in  wood  and  charcoal.    Ph<enicia  pn^ 
duces  also  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats ;  and  innumefmblli 
swarms  of  bees  supply  excellent  honey.     In  the  forests 
there  are  bears,  wolves,  panthers,  and  jackala.     The  se^ 
furnishes  great  quantities  offish,  so  that  Sidon,  the  mot^ 
ancient  among  the  Phoenician  towns,  derived  its  nam^ 
from  fishing.  { 

II.  The  PeopU.--\.  Respecting  the  ethnographg  of 
the  Phoenicians,  we  have  only  to  observe  that  the  opin'<> 
ions  are  as  much  divided  on  the  subject  as  ever.  Ac-> 
cording  to  Oen.  x,  15,  Canaan  had  eleven  "sons"  ("Ca-. 
naan  begat  Sidon  his  first-bom,  and  Ueth,  and  the  Jebu- 
site,  and  the  Amorite,  and  the  Girgasite,  and  the  Hivite, 
and  the  Arkite,  and  the  Sinite,  and  the  Arvadite,  and 
the  Zemarite,  and  the  Hamathite ;  and  afterwards  were 
the  families  of  the  Canaanites  spread  abroad"),  six  of 
whom  had  settled  in  the  north  of  Palestine;  and  al- 
though all  his  descendants  are  sometimes  included,  both 
by  classical  writers  and  the  Sept.  (e.  g.  in  Josh.  ▼,  1, 12), 
in  the  name  of  ^oiViKfc,  yet  in  general  the  term  chiefly 
applies  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  north.  Scripture  speaks 
ufthem  as  descendants  ofprimeval  giants  (Autochthons) 
who  had  inhabited  Canaan  since  the  flood — that  is,  from 
limes  immemoriaL  Considering  the  careful  attention 
paid  by  the  Biblical  writers  to  the  early  history  of  Pal- 
estine, and  the  close  contact  between  the  Phoenicians 
and  Israelites,  it  would  appear  as  if  all  traditions  of  a 
time  anterior  to  their  sojourn  in  that  land  had  been  long 
lost.  Gen.  x,  6,  on  the  other  hand,  calls  Canaan  a  de- 
scendant of  Ham — a  statement  which,  unless  explained 
to  refer  to  their  darker  skins,  would  seem  to  war  against 
their  being  indigenous  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  or  a 
Shemitic  population,  an  assumption  much  favored  by 
their  language.  Herodotus,  however,  makes  them,  both 
on  their  own  statements  and  by  accounts  preserved  in 
Persian  historians,  immigrants  from  "the  Erj-ihraaa 
Sea ;"  and  Justin  backs  the  notion  of  immigration  by 
recording  that  the  Tyrian  nation  was  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians,  and  that  these,  being  forced  by  an  earth- 
quake to  leave  their  native  land,  first  settled  on  the 
Assyrian  lake  (Dend  Sea  or  lake  of  (iennesareth),  and 
subsequently  on  a  shore  near  the  sea,  where  thev  found- 
ed a  city  called  Sidon.  The  locality  of  the  "  Erjthnean 
Sea,"  however,  is  a  moot  point  siilL  It  is  takea  by  dif- 
ferent investigalora  to  stand  either  for  the  Arabian  or 
Persian  Gulf;  the  latter  view  being  apparently  favored 
by  the  occurrence  of  Phoenician  names  borne  by  some 
of  its  islands  (Strabo) — though  these  may  have  been 
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Hem  by  late  Phoenician  colonists.  Some  hare 
in  ihem  the  Hykaos  diiveo  to  Syria.  Without  en- 
ring  any  fuither  into  these  roost  difficult,  and,  in  the 
uce  (rfall  trustworthy  information,  more  than  vague 
emlalioiu,  ao  much  appears  certain,  that  many  immi- 
of  Sbemitic  branches  into  Phoenicia,  at  diifer^ 
It  periods  and  from  different  parts,  must  have  taken 
tct,  and  that  these  gradually  settled  into  the  highly 
riliztd  nationality  which  we  find  constituted  as  early 
the  tiBe  nf  Abraham  (Gen.  xii,  6,  TK=then,  already; 
mp.  Aben-Ezra,  ad  loc,  ayd  Spinoza,  Tract.  TheoL- 
ti.  ch.  viii).  It  would  be  extremely  vain  to  venture 
opiokin  on  the  individuality  of  the  different  tribes 
■rare-like,  rushed  into  the  country  from  various 
at  probably  widely  distant  dates.  The  only  ap- 
itly  valuable  tradition  on  the  subject  seems  con- 
liocd  m  the  above-quote<l  passage  of  Gen.  x,  15-18. 
M  tboe  is  one  point  which  can  be  proved  to  be  in  the 
Igbeatd^ree  probable,  and  which  has  peculiar  interest 
I  beating  on  the  Jews,  viz.  that  the  Phoenicians  were 
I  tbe  Hme  race  as  the  Canaanites.  This  remarkable 
let.  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  language  of 
be  Pboiicians,  leads  to  some  interesting  results,  is  ren- 
Ired  pnbable  by  the  following  circumstances :  1st.  Tbe 
ire  name  of  Phoenicia,  as  already  pointed  out,  was 
a  name  signifying  "lowUnd."  This  was  well 
fres  to  the  narrow  slip  of  plain  between  the  Lebanon 
'  tbe  Uediterranean  Sea,  in  contrast  to  the  elevated 
range  adjoining;  but  it  would  have  been  in- 
^fuopriale  to  that  part  of  Palestine  conquered  by  the 
Iraeliles,  which  was  undoubtedly  a  hill-country  (see 
loras,  Dot  PiSnaische  A  llertAum,  i,  6) ;  so  that,  when 
III  kaown  that  the  Israelites  at  the  time  of  their  inva- 
bn  fiiand  in  Palestine  a  powerful  tribe  called  the  Ca- 
Miiites,  and  from  them  called  Palestine,  the  land  of 
it  is  obviously  suggested  that  the  Canaanites 
eriginally  from  the  neighboring  plain,  called  Ca- 
along  the  sea-coast.  2d.  This  is  further  confirmed 
tbe  name  in  Africa  whereby  the  Carthaginian 
Bwifiiroi  called  themselves,  as  attested  by  Augustine, 
•bs  iUles  that  the  peasants  in  his  part  of  Africa,  if 
■M  of  what  race  they  were,  would  answer,  in  Punic 
"t  Phanidan,  "  Canaanites"  (Opera  Omnia,  iv,  1286 ; 
Ofati.  EpitU  ad  Horn.  §  13).  8d.  The  conclusion  thus 
^tgmti  a  strongly  supported  by  the  tradition  that 
')»  aaaws  of  persons  and  places  in  the  land  of  Canaan 
-Qrt  snly  when  the  Israelites  invaded  it,  but  likewise 
fwvkmsly,  when  "  there  were  yet  but  a  few  of  them," 
«4  AInham  is  said  to  have  visited  it — were  Phoenician 
'  H«trew:  such,  for  example,  as  Abimeiek,  "father  of 
v  king"  (Gen.  xx,  2) :  Melchizedek,  "king  of  right- 
•mumT  (xiv,  18);  Kirjalh-sepher,  "city  of  the  book" 
■«<k.  XV,  15).  Ab  above  observed,  in  Greek  writers 
tbe  name  x"^  '*>'  Phoenicia  (comp.  Gesenii 
Lingual  H^mca  [Leips.  18S9J,  ii,  696,  and 
ifonumenla  Phamcia,  p.  570  sq.).  The  diialect 
'ibc  Israelites  perhaps  resembled  more  tbe  Aranuean, 
"i  Ikat  of  the  Phoenicians  more  the  Arabic ;  but  this 
^batt  was  nearly  effaced  when  both  nations  resided 
in  the  laine  country,  and  had  frequent  intercourse  with 
«ch  other.  Concerning  the  original  country  of  the 
ItKraidaDS  and  their  immigration  into  Canaan,  corap. 
^^PKuUy  Bertheao,  Zur  GacUdUe  dor  ItradiUn  (Gut- 
>)i>S«n,  1840),  pw  162-186,  and  Lengerke,  Kaiman, 
I'lJb-  mi  RtUgiontgachichte  Itrads  (Rdnigsberg, 
l»H),i,182sq. 

1  Cownmatf. — Two  principal  divisions  existed  an- 
ciead,r  aaxng  these  Canaanites :  these  were  those  of 
>t«  imeiior  of  Palestine,  and  the  tribes  inhabiting  the 
**-awt,  Phoenicia  proper.  By  degreea  three  special 
■ribea,  more  powerful  than  the  rest,  formed,  as  it  were, 
>it  nucleus  around  which  the  multitude  of  minor  ones 


SsWihI  and  became  one  luttionality,  viz.  the  inhabi- 
'•UofSidoo,  ofTyre,and  oFAradus.  Three  principal 
''wnts  are  to  be  distinguished,  according  to  classical 
e  (Cato,  coiDp.  iSerr.  a(i.<£a.  iv,  682),  in  the  con- 


stitution of  Phoenician  states :  I.  The  aristocracy,  con- 
sisting of  certain  families  of  noble  lineage,  which  were 
divided  into  tribes  (ZSSIS),  families  (nriBISi:,  Phoen. 
"lan),  and  gmta  (ri3K  H'^S),  the  last  generally  of 
the  number  of  800  in  each  state  or  colony.  Out  of  tbe 
"tribes"  were  elected  thirty /irtnoipe*  (Plucn.  31),  who 
formed  a  supreme  senate;  besides  which  there  existed 
another  larger  representative  assembly  of  300  members, 
chosen  from  the  gentet.  2.  The  lower  estates  of  the 
people,  or  "  plebs"  itself,  who  do  not  seem  to  have  had 
their  recognised  special  representatives,  but  by  constant 
opposition,  which  sometimes  broke  out  in  open  violence, 
held  the  nobles  in  check.  8.  The  kingdom,  at  first  he- 
reditary, afterwards  became  elective.  Nor  must  the 
priesthood  be  forgotten ;  one  of  the  most  powerful  ele- 
ments in  the  Phoenician  commonwealth,  and  which  in 
some  provinces  even  assumed,  in  the  person  of  the  high- 
priest,  the  supreme  rule.  There  was  a  kind  of  federal 
union  between  the  different  states,  which,  according  to 
their  importance,  sent  either  their  kings  or  their  juices, 
at  the  head  of  a  large  number  of  their  senators,  to  the 
general  councils  of  the  nation,  held  at  stated  periods 
either  at  Sidon  or  Tyre.  The  colonies  were  governed 
much  as  the  home-country,  except  that  local  affairs  and 
the  executive  were  intrusted  to  two  (annual,  as  it  would 
seem)' judges  (DiaBIO,  suffetes)  elected  by  the  senate 
— an  institution  which  for  some  time  also  replaced  the 
monarchical  form  in  T}-re.  When  Tripolis  was  founded 
by  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus,  as  a  place  of  joint  meet- 
ing for  their  hegemony,  every  one  of  these  cities  sent 
100  senators  to  watch  her  special  interests  at  the  com- 
mon meeting;  and  the  senate  of  Sidon  seems,  in  the  4th 
century  B.C,  at  least,  to  have  consisted  of  600  to  600 
elders,  some  of  whom  were  probably  selected  more  for 
their  wealth  than  for  their  noble  lineage.  Tbe  king 
sometimes  combined  in  his  person  the  office  of  high- 
priest.  The  turbulent  seething  mass  of  the  people, 
consisting  of  tbe  poorer  families  of  Phtenician  descent, 
the  immigrants  of  neighboring  tribes,  the  strangers, 
and  the  whole  incongruous  mass  of  workmen,  trades- 
people, sailors,  that  must  have  abounded  in  a  commer- 
cial and  maritime  nation  like  the  Phoenicians,  and  out 
of  whose  midst  must  have  arisen  at  Umes  infiuential 
men  enough— was  governed,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  as 
"constitutionally"  as  possible.  The  unruly  spirits  were 
got  rid  of  in  Koman  fashion  somehow  in  the  colonies, 
or  were  made  silent  by  important  places  being  intrusted 
to  their  care,  under  strict  supervision  from  home.  Only 
once  or  twice  do  we  hear  of  violent  popubr  outbreaks, 
in  consequence  of  one  of  which  it  was  mockingly  said 
that  Phoenicia  had  k>st  all  her  aristocracy,  and  what 
existed  of  Phoenicians  was  of  the  lowest  birth,  the  off- 
spring of  slaves.  As  the  wealth  of  all  the  world  accu- 
mulated more  and  more  in  the  Phoenician  ports,  luxury, 
and  too  great  a  desire  to  rest  and  enjoy  their  wealth  in 
peace,  induced  the  dauntless  old  pirates  to  intrust  the 
guard  of  their  cities  to  the  mariners  and  mercenary  sol- 
diers, to  Libyans  and  Lydians — "  they  of  Persia  and  of 
Lud  and  of  Phut,"  as  £zekiel  has  it ;  although  the  wild 
resistance  which  this  small  territory  offered  in  her  sin- 
gle towns  to  the  enormous  armies  of  Assyria,  Babylo- 
nia and  Greece  shows  that  the  old  spirit  had  not  died 
out.  The  smaller  states  were  sometimes  so  much  op- 
pressed by  Tyre  that  they  preferred  rather  to  submit  to 
external  enemies  (comp.  Heeren,  Ideen,  etc.,  p.  15  sq. ; 
Beck,  Anleifung  zur  genaueren  Kenntniss  der  tVelt-  und 
Voliergetchichte,  p.  252  sq.,  and  581  sq.). 

3.  Jlittory. — One  of  the  most  powerful  and  important 
nations  of  antiquity,  Phoenicia  has  yet  left  but  poor  in- 
formation regarding  her  history.  According  to  Juse- 
phus,  every  city  in  Phoenicia  had  its  collection  of  regis- 
ters and  public  documenu  (comp.  Targum  to  Kirjath- 
Jearim,  Judg.  i,  11,  15).  Out  of  these,  Menander  of 
Ephesus,  and  Dias,  a  Phoenician,  compiled  two  histories 
of  Tyre,  a  few  fragments  of  which  have  survived  (comp. 
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Jo«ephu«,  Contra  Ap.  i,  17,  \%\  AM.  viii,  5,  8;  xiii,  1 
aq. ;  ix,  14,  2;  Tbeopbil.  Ad  AvtoL  iii,  22;  Syncellus, 
Chion.  p.  182).  Sanchoniatbo  U  laid  to  have  written 
a  history  of  Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  which  was  recast  by 
Philo  of  Byblus,  under  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  fruu 
his  work  Porphyrius  (4th  century  A.D.)  took  some  cos- 
mogonical  quotations,  which  found  their  way  into  Eu- 
sebius  {Prcrp.  Ecang.  i,  10).  Later  Phcenician  histori- 
ans' works  (Theodotus,  Hesycrates,  Moschos,  mentioned 
as  authors  on  PhceniciabyTatianus,  Contra  &'nR»<,§87) 
are  likewise  lost,  Gesenius  mentions,  in  his  Monumrnta 
Pkanicia  (p.  363  sq.),  some  later  PhoBnician  authors, 
who  do  not  touch  upon  historical  subjects.  Thus  noth- 
ing remains  but  a  few  casual  notices  in  the  Bible,  some 
of  the  Ghurch  fathers,  and  classical  writers  (Jueepbus, 
Syncellus,  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Justin),  which  happen 
to  throw  some  light  upon  the  history  of  that  long-lost 
commonwealth.  A  great  part  of  this  history,  however, 
being  identical  with  that  of  the  cities  mentioned,  in 
which  by  turns  the  hegemony  was  vested,  fuller  infor- 
mation will  be  found  under  their  special  headings.  The 
names  of  the  kings  ftom  Hiram  to  Pygmalion  are  pre- 
serred  by  Josephus  (Apion,  i,  18)  in  a  fragment  from 
the  history  of  Tyre  by  Henander  of  Ephesus.  We  give 
them,  with  the  computations  of  the  reigns  by  Hovers  («( 
tup.  II,  i,  140, 143, 14$),  DuDcker  (Getch.  da  AUerthunu 
[8d  ed.  BerL  1863-7],  i,  526  sq.),  and  Hitzig  (Urguch. 
and  Mylhol.  dfr  PhUutSer,  p.  191).  See  also  Uerzog, 
EiKyldop.  xi,  620  sq. 
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Broadly  speaking,  we  may  begin  to  date  Phoenician 
faistor\-  from  the  time  when  Sidon  first  assumed  the 
nile,  or  about  B.C.  1600.  Up  to  that  time  it  was  chiefly 
the  development  of  the  immense  internal  resources,  and 
the  commencement  of  that  gigantic  trade  that  was  des- 
tined soon  to  overspread  the  whole  of  the  then  known 
world,  which  seem  to  have  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  early  and  peaceful  settlers.  The  symbolical  repre- 
sentative of  their  political  history  during  that  period  is 
El,  or  Belitan,  builder  of  cities,  supreme  and  happy 
ruler  of  men.  The  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites 
marks  a  new  epoch,  of  which  lists  of  kings  were  still 
extant  in  late  (Sreek  times.  We  now  hear  first  of  Sido- 
nian  colonies,  while  the  manufactures  and  commerce 
of  the  country  seem  to  have  reached  a  high  renown 
throughout  the  neighboring  lands.  The  Israelites  drove 
out  Sidonian  settlers  from  Laish,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan.  Somewhat  later  (beginning  of  13th  century), 
Sidonian  colonization  spread  farther  west,  founding  the 
(island-)  city  of  Tyre,  and  Citiuro  and  Hippo  on  the  coast 
of  Africa.  About  1209,  however,  Sidon  was  defeated 
by  the  king  of  Askalon,  and  Tyre,  assuming  the  ascen- 
dency,  ushered  in  a  third  period,  during  which  Phoeni- 
cia reached  the  summit  of  her  greatness.  At  this  time, 
chiefly  under  the  brilliant  reign  of  Hiram,  we  hear  also 
of  a  close  alliance  with  the  Israelites,  which  eventually 
led  to  common  commercial  enterprises  at  sea.  After 
Hiram's  death,  however,  political  dissensions  began  to 
undermine  the  unparalleled  peace  and  power  of  the 
country.  His  four  sons  ruled,  with  certain  interrup- 
tions, for  short  periods,  and  the  crown  was  then  assumed 
by  Ethbaal,  the  father  of  JezebeL  H  is  grandson,  Mat- 
tan,  left  the  throne  to  his  two  children,  Pygmalion  and 
Dido  (Elissa).  The  latter,  having  been  excluded  from 
power  by  her  brother,  left  the  country,  together  with 
some  of  the  aristocratic  families,  and  founded  Carthage 


I  (Kew-Town),  about  B.C.  818.    Of  the  century  that  fol- 
lowed, little  further  is  kno«m  save  occasional  alluaions 
in  Joel  and  Amos,  which  tell  of  the  piratical  commerce 
!  of  Ty rians  and  Sidonians.     Assyrian,  Chaldiean,  Eg>'p- 
.  tian  invasions  followed  each  other  in  turns  during  the 
'  lost  phase  of  Phoenician  histor;',  dating  from  the  8th 
century,  and  soon  reduced  the  flourishing  country  to 
;  insignificance.    Deeds  of  prowesa,  such  as  the  thirteen 
'  years'  siege  sustained  by  Tyre  against  overwhelming 
,  forces,  could  not  save  the  doomed  country.     Her  fleet 
I  destroyed,  her  colonies  wrested  from  her  or  in  a  stat  e 
of  open  rebellion,  torn  by  inner  factions,  Phoenicia  was 
ultimately  (together  with  what  had  been  once  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's empire)  embodied  with  Persia  B.C.  53^. 
Once  more,  however,  exasperated  by  the   enorroon* 
taxes  imposed  upon  them,  chiefly  during  the  Greek' 
'.  war,  together  with  other  galling  measures  issued  by, 
'  the  successive  satraps,  the  Pbcenicians,  under  the  lead-< 
ership  of  Sidon,  took  part  in  the  revolution  of  Ef^rpt' 
against  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  and  Ochus,  about  the  mid-t 
die  of  the  4th  century  B.G,  which  ended  very  unhappily^ 
for  them.    Sidon,  the  only  city  that  refused  to  submit  at' 
once  at  the  approach  of  the  Persian  army,  was  con-,' 
qtiered,  the  citizens  themselves  setting  fire  to  it,  anili 
mure  than  40,000  people  perished  in  the  flames.     Al-I 
though  rebuilt  and  repeopled  shortly  afterwards,  it  yetJ 
never  again  reached  its  ancient  grandeur,  and  to  Tyre* 
belonged  the  hegemony,  until  she.  too,  had  to  submit,  \ 
after  a  seven  years'  siege,  to  Alexander,  who  through  the' 
battle  on  the  Issus  (B.C.  3:13)  had  made  all  Phoenicia', 
his  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  gigantic  Persian  empire.,' 
Under  Antiochus  the  Great,  all  except  Sidon  beoamoi 
subject  to  Seleucidian  sway.     Pompey,  incorporating 
Phoenicia  with  Syria  (B.C.  65),  made  it  a  Roman  prnv.^ 
ince.     During  the  civil  wars  of  Kome,  when  Caasiust 
divided  .Syria  into  small  provinces,  and  sold  them  sepa-t 
rately.  Tyre  again  became  for  a  short  period  a  princi-1 
pality,  with  a  king  of  its  own.     Cleopatra  in  her  tunv 
received  Phoenicia  as  a  present  from  Antony.    What' 
shadow  of  independence  was  still  left  to  the  two  ancient ' 
cities  was  taken  from  them  by  Augustus  (A.D.  20).  - 
Tyre,  however,  retained  much  of  her  previous  impor- 
tance as  an  emporium  and  a  manufacturing  place  through 
the  various  vicissitudes  of  Syrian  history  during  the 
sixteen  centuries  that  followed,  until  the  Ottoman  Turks 
conquered  the  country,  and  the  opening  up  of  the  New 
World  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  new  route  to  Asia  on 
the  other,  destroyed  the  last  remnant  of  the  primitive 
grandeur  of  one  of  the  most  mighty  empires  of  the  an- 
cient world,  and  one  which  has  contributed  one  of  the 
largest  shares  to  the  civilization  of  all  mankind. 

4.  Occupations. — Commerce  and  colonization  were  the 
elements  by  which  this  grandeur  was  chiefly  accomplish- 
ed.  Regarding  the  former,  we  have  already  lunled  at  the 
overflowing  wealth  and  almost  unparalleled  variety  of 
I  home  products  which  this  small  country  fiimithed  forth, 
and  which,  far  too  abundant  for  their  own  coiaumption, 
.  easily  suggestetl  the  idea  of  exportation  and  'traffic  of 
I  exchange.     Their  happy  maritime  jiosition  fuNher  en- 
1  abled  them  to  do  that  which  Egypt  and  Assy^  with 
j  all  their  perfection  of  industry  and  art,  were  ■lebarrcd 
,  from  doing;  partly,  it  is  true,  through  their 'isolated 
I  habits  and  narrow  laws,  but  chiefly  by  the  natiftal  lim- 
its of  their  countries.     To  Phoenicia  alone  it  wis  given 
to  supply  the  link  that  was  to  connect  the  ErK  with 
the  West,  or  at  least  with  Europe  and  WestemiAfrica. 
Communicating  by  means  of  Arabia  and  the  Persian 
tiulf  with  India  and  the  coast  of  Africa  towaMs  the 
equator;  and  on  the  north,  along  the  Euxine,  with  the 
bonters  of  Scythia,  beyond  the  Strait  of  Gibraltp,  with 
Britannia,  if  not  with  the  Baltic,  their  commri 
vides  itself  into  difl'erent  great  branches  accorJ 
those  natural  highways.    From  the  countries! 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Ked  Sea,  the  coasts  of  An 
rica,  and  India,  they  exported  spice,  precious 
myrrh,  frankincense,  gold,  ivory,  ebony,  steel,  i 
and  from  Egypt  embroidered  linen  and  comj 
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dung*  they  brought  not  only  thfir  own  raw  produce 
and  manufactures,  but  gums  and  reaina  for  embalming, 
aSao  wine  and  qiicea.  From  Mesopotamia  and  Syria 
came  ibe  emeralds  and  cocals  of  the  Red  Sea ;  from  Baby- 
lon the  manifuld  embroideries;  wine  and  fine  wool  from 
Aleppo  and  the  Meaopotamian  plains ;  from  Judaa  the 
liiKst  wheat,  grape-honey,  oil,  and  balm.  Another  re- 
more  region,  Aimenia,  furnished  troops  of  riding  and 
chariot  horaes  and  mules;  and  this  same  country,  or, 
ialher,  the  south-eastern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  further 
kirnished  the  Phoenician  emporiums  with  slaves  of  a 
ijperior  market-value — for  pirating  and  slave-dealing 
lent  band  in  band  with  their  maritime  calling— with 
flpper,  lead,  brass  (or  icbalcuic),  and  tunnies,  which 
ijty  siio  fetched,  together  with  conger-eels,  from  the 
ixlantic  coast.  Their  extensive  early  commerce  with 
Breece  is  frequently  alhided  to  in  Homer,  and  is  further 
ainwn  by  the  remarkable  fact  of  the  abundance  of  She- 
■itic  or  Ph<ienician  words  in  Greek  for  such  things  as 
aedous  stones,  fine  garments,  vessels,  spices,  and  East* 
vn  plants  in  general,  musical  instruments,  weights  and 
Measures,  etc.  (comp.  fvppa,  IS;  awa/tov,  'i'nip; 

!\wa,  rap;  \ifiavoc,  TXizh;  x<>A/3avir,  galbanum, 
jain ;  yaptot,  ''"'3 ;  va/Afupos,  "l^DW ;  la^rij, 
GS^ ;  fiiocot,  ^"O ;  tapiraaoi,  DB^S ;  vafiXa,  ^33 ; 
i^itavm,  >)n;  <rafi/3vKif,  KSSQ;  Kvirpot,  IBS;  fio- 
iuwtt,  aitX;  n^wpuov,  I'tZ;  »riicKof,  pO;  xnpnic, 
3"in;  JiXroc,  TST;  a^puv,  11315;  ftva,  n5«;  Ka- 
ds{,  ap ;  iptrxjtii,  ynOTi ;  ciipoc,  13,  etc).  Beyond 
the  Stnit,  along  the  north  and  west  coast  of  Africa, 
-hey  received  skina  of  deer,  lions,  panthers,  domestic 
'.'attk,  elephants'  skins  and  teeth,  Egyptian  alabaster, 
^aanttd  swine,  Attic  pottery  and  cupe,  probably  also 
i^nU.  Yet  the  moat  fabulously  rich  mines  of  metaia — 
"och  as  silver,  iron,  lead,  tin — they  found  in  Tartessus. 
Sn  extensive  and  proverbial  was  this  commerce  that  we 
<^niii«nte  its  elements  in  detaiL 

The  position  of  Pbcenicia,  as  we  have  seen,  was  most 
iivwtUe  fur  the  exchange  of  the  produce  of  the  East  and 
Wot.  TeTsians,  Lydians,  and  Lyciaiis  frequently  served 
■  meKenaries  in  the  Phoenician  armies  (Ezek.  xxvii, 
1",  11).  PlKEnicia  exported  wine  to  Egypt  (Herod,  iii, 
0,(1.  Purple  garments  were  best  manufactured  in  Tyre 
lAsnli,  Ih  RatitHtione  Purpurctrum,  8d  ed.  Caserne, 
I'>H),  Glas*  waa  inade  in  Sidon  and  Sarepta  (comp. 
Uraea,  p.  86  aq. ;  Beck,  p.  69S  sq.).  In  Phcenicia  was 
'Exchanged  the  produce  of  all  known  countries.  After 
Utrid  had  vanquished  the  Edomiles  and  conquered  the 
msti  of  the  Ked  Sea,  king  Hiram  of  Tyre  entered  into 
•  omfcdcracy  with  Solomon,  by  which  he  insured  for 
kitpcople  the  right  of  navigation  to  India.  The  com- 
tined  fleet  of  the  Israelites  and  Phoenicians  sailed  from 
the  seaports  of  Ezion-geber  and  Elath.  These  ports 
nn  atiiated  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Red  Sea,  the 
Sbas  Elaniticus,orGnlf  of  Akabah.  Israclitish-Phoeni- 
"W  mercantile  expeditions  proceeded  to  Ophir,  perhaps 
Abhira,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  (comp.  Laut- 
«./adUic  Abaihumihtnde  [Bonn,  1844],  i,  537  sq.). 
Ii  teens,  however,  that  the  Indian  coasts  in  general 
nn  ilso  called  Ophir.  Three  years  were  required  in 
'nler  to  accomplish  a  mercantile  expedition  to  Ophir 
Bid  to  return  with  cargoes  of  gold,  algum-wood,  ivory, 
■ihrer,  monkeys,  peacocks,  and  other  Indian  produce. 
Sdoh  Barnes  of  these  products  are  Indian  transferred 
<Mo  Hebrew,  as  B^SIsbx,  alnmggim,  Sanscr.  valgu, 
or,  aceordiiig  to  the  Decanic  pronunciation,  valgum; 
S*VI*1S,  thm-habbim  (ivory),  Sanscr.  ibhai  Sjlp 
M  (spe),  Saoser.  Icapi;  C'>''Zir,tuUigim  (peacock), 
Saaser.  ciUt,  according  to  the  Decanic  pronunciation 
(enBp.  1  Kings  ix,  27;  x,  II,  22).  See  Ophir.  It 
Koaa,  however,  that  these  mercantile  expeditions  to 
Infis  were  soon  given  up,  probably  on  account  of  the 
gnat  difficnhy  of  navigating  the  Red  Sea.  King  Je- 
hohaphat  endeavored  to  recommence  these  expeditions. 


but  his  fleet  was  wrecked  at  Ezion-geber  (1  Kings  xxii, 
48).  The  names  of  mercantile  establishments  on  the 
coasts  of  Arabia  along  the  Persian  Gulf  have  partly  been 
preserved  to  the  present  day.  In  these  places  the  Phoe- 
nicians exchanged  the  produce  of  the  West  for  that  of 
India,  Arabia,  and  Ethiopia.  Arabia  especially  fur- 
nished incense,  gold,  and  precious  stones.  The  Midian- 
ites  (Gen.  xxxvii,  28)  and  the  Edomites  (Ezek.  xxvii, 
16)  effected  the  transit  by  their  caravans.  The  forti- 
fied Idumsean  town  Petra  probably  contained  the  store- 
houses in  which  the  produce  of  southern  countries  was 
collected.  From  Egypt  the  Ph<Enicians  exported  espe- 
cially byasus  (ver.  7)  for  wine.  According  to  an  an- 
cient tradition,  the  tyrant  of  Thebes,  Busiris,  having 
soiled  his  hands  with  the  blood  of  all  foreigners,  waa 
killed  by  the  Tynan  Hercules.  This  indicates  that 
Phcenician  colonists  e8tablishe<l  themselves  and  their 
civilization  successfully  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  all 
strangers  had  usually  been  persecuted.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod Memphis  was  the  place  where  most  of  the  Phceni- 
cians  in  Egypt  were  established.  Phcenician  inscrip- 
tions found  in  Egypt  prove  that  even  under  the  Ptole- 
mies the  intimate  connection  between  Phcenicia  and 
Egypt  still  existed  (comp.  Gesenii  Monumenta  Phani- 
cia,  xiii,  224  sq.).  From  Palestine  the  Ph<enicians  im- 
ported, besides  wheat,  especially  from  Judsea,  ivoty,  oil, 
and  balm ;  also  wool,  principally  from  the  neighboring 
nomadic  Arabs.  Damascus  furnished  wine  (Ezek.  xxvii, 
5, 6, 17, 18, 21),  and  the  mountains  of  Syria  wood.  The 
tribes  about  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  furnished 
slaves  and  iron;  for  instance,  the  Tibaneans  ('3ir, 
Tubal)  and  Moschi  (^IS'S,  Meshech).  Horsemen,  horses, 
and  mules  came  from  the  Armenians  (naijr,  Togar- 
mah)  (see  Heeren,  p.  86-130).  The  treasures  of  the 
East  were  exported  from  Phoenicia  by  ships  which 
sailed  first  to  Cyprus,  the  mountains  of  which  are  visi- 
ble from  the  Pha:nician  coast.  Citium  was  a  Phoenician 
colony  in  Cyprus,  the  name  of  which  was  transferred  to 
the  whole  of  Cyprus,  and  even  to  some  neighboring  isl- 
ands and  coasts  called  D^rs  (Gen.  x,  4 ;  Isa.  xxiii,  1, 
12).  Hence  also  D^m,  the  name  of  a  Canaanitish  or 
Phcenician  tribe  (Gesenii  Motmmenta  Phanicia,  p. 
163).  Cypnis  waa  subject  to  Tyre  np  to  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  There  are  still  found  Phoenician 
inscriptions  which  prove  the  connecrion  of  Cypros  with 
Tyre.  At  Rhodes  (0^311)  also  are  found  vestiges  of 
Phoenician  influence.  From  Rhodes  the  mountains  of 
Crete  arc  visible.  This  was  of  great  importance  for  the 
direction  of  navigators,  before  the  discovery  of  the  com- 
pass. In  Crete,  and  also  in.  the  Cycladic  and  Sporadic 
Isles,  are  the  vestiges  of  Phoenician  settlements.  On 
the  Isle  of  Tbasos,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Thrace,  the 
Phoenicians  had  gold-mines;  and  even  on  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea  they  bad  factories.  However, 
when  the  Greeks  became  more  powerful,  the  Phoeni- 
cians sailed  more  in  other  directions.  They  occupied 
also  Sicily  and  the  neighboring  islands,  but  were,  after 
the  Greek  colonization,  confined  to  a  few  towns,  Motya, 
Soloes,  Panormns  (Thucydiites,  vi,  2).  The  Phoenician 
mercantile  establishments  in  Sardinia  and  the  Balearic 
Isles  could  scarcely  be  called  colonies.  Carthage  was  a 
Phoenician  colony,  which  probably  soon  became  impor- 
tant by  commerce  with  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  re- 
mained connected  with  Tyre  by  means  of  a  common 
sanctuary.  After  Pha'nicia  had  been  vanquished  by 
the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  and  Persians,  the  settle- 
ments in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Spain  came  into  the 
power  of  Carthage.  'Hie  Phoenicians  had  for  a  long 
period  exported  from  Spam  gold,  silver,  tin,  iron,  lead 
(Ezek.  xxxviii,  13),  fruit,  wine,  oil,  wax,  fish,  and  wool. 
Their  chief  settlement  was  Tarshish,  B'ISir,  tubjec- 
lion,  from  the  root  SJSJI,  A«  vanquithed,  mb/teted.  The 
Aramieans  pronounced  it  O^nir;  hence  the  Greek 
Tartmot.  This  was  probably  the  name  of  a  town  sit- 
uated to  the  west  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (Calpe 
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and  Abyla,  now  Gibraltar  and  Ceuta),  and  even  more 
west  than  Gades,  at  the  moutb  of  tbe  BetU  (Uerod.  iv, 
62;  Scymniu  Cbius,  v,  ICl  aq.)'  This  river  was  also 
called  Tartessus  (Arist.  Meteor,  i,  13;  Pauaao.  vi,  19,  3 ; 
Strabo,  iii,  p.  148).  At  a  later  period  tbe  town  of  Tar- 
tessus  obtained  likewise  tbe  Phoenician  name  Carteja, 
from  n*ip,  totim  (Strabo,  iii,  p.  161).  Tbere  are  otber 
names  of  towns  in  Spain  wbicb  have  a  Phoenician  der- 
ivation :  Gades,  1*1},  teptum,  fence  (comp.  Gesenii 
Mottumenta  Phanicia,  p.  304  sq.,  349) ;  Malaga  (nbs), 
on  account  of  much  salt  fish  thence  exported ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  Gesenius  (id.  p.  312  sq.,  an4  3&3),  from 
n3bn'n3i<^Q,  offiema  fabroruta,  iron-works,  or  man- 
ufactory of  other  metals,  on  account  of  tbe  mines  to  be 
found  there;  Belon,  f^S^,  cieilas,  city  {id.  p. 311  sq., 
and  348).  Tbe  voyage  to  Tarshisb  was  the  most  im- 
portant of  those  undertaken  by  tbe  Pbcenicians,  Hence 
it  was  that  their  largest  vessels  were  all  called  ships  of 
Tarthith,  although  they  sailed  in  other  directions  (1 
Kings  X,  22).  It  appears  also  that  tbe  Phoenicians  ex- 
ported tin  from  the  British  Isles,  and  amber  from  the 
coasts  of  Prussia.  Their  voyages  on  tbe  western  coasts 
of  Africa  seem  to  have  been  merely  voyages  of  discov- 
ery, without  permanent  results.  The  Spanish  colonies 
were  probably  the  principal  sources  of  Phceniciau  wealth, 
and  were  founded  at  a  very  remote  period,  Tbe  migra- 
tion of  tbe  Phoenician,  Cadmus,  into  Boeotia  likewise 
belongs  to  the  earlier  period  of  Phoenician  colonization. 
Homer  seems  to  know  little  of  the  Stdonian  commerce ; 
which  fact  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  tbe 
Phoenicians  avoided  all  collision  and  competition  with 
tbe  increasing  power  of  the  Greeks,  and  preferred  to 
direct  their  voyages  into  countries  where  such  compe- 
tition seemed  to  be  improbable. 

Herodotus  describes  tbe  Phoenicians  as  beginning 
soon  after  their  settlement  to  occupy  themselves  in  dis- 
tant voyages  (i,  1).  From  the  construction  of  rude 
rafts,  they  must  speedily  have  reached  to  a  style  of 
substantial  ship -building.  Their  commercial  vessels 
are  represented  either  as  long  in  shape,  and  fitted  both 
for  sailing  and  being  rowed  with  fifty  oars — "ships  of 
Tarshisb ;"  or  as  rounder  in  form,  and  more  capacious 
in  stowage,  but  slower  in  speed— tubs  or  coasting-ves- 
sels— bearers  of  cargo  on  short  voyages.  Xenopbon 
(Economict,  viii)  passes  a  high  eulogy  on  a  Phoeni- 
cian ship — "  the  greatest  quantity  of  tackling  was  dis- 
posed separately  in  the  smallest  stowage."  Their  mer- 
chantmen also  carried  arms  for  defence,  and  had  fig- 
tires  on  their  prows,  which  the  Greeks  named  jraraucoi. 
They  steered  by  the  Cynosure,  or  the  last  star  in  Ursa 
Minor;  and  they  could  cast  reckonings,  from  the  com- 
bined application  of  astronomy  and  arithmetic  (Strabo, 
xvi,  2,  24).  This  nautical  application  of  astronomy  is 
ascribed  by  Callimachus  to  Thales,  a  Phoenician  by  de- 
scent (Frag.  ed.  Blomfield,  p.  213 ;  Diog.  Laert.  Thales), 
Lebanon  supplied  them  with  abundance  of  timber,  and 
Cyprus  gave  them  all  necessary  equipments,  from  the 
keel  to  tbe  topsails — "a  fundamento  ipso  cariiue  ad  su- 
premos ipsos  carbasos"  (Amm.  Marcell.  xiv,  8-14). 
These  daring  Phoenician  navigators  in  the  reign  of 
Pharaoh  -  Necho  circumnavigated  Africa— departing 
from  the  Ked  Sea  and  returning  by  the  Strait  of  Gib- 
raltar. They  reported  that  in  sailing  round  Libya  they 
had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand— a  story  of  which  He- 
rodotus says,  "I,  for  my  part,  do  not  believe  them," 
and  yet  it  is  the  positive  proof  that  they  had  gone 
round  the  Cape  (Herod,  iv,  42).  Diodorus  speaks  also 
of  Phoenician  mariners  being  driven  westwards  beyond 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  into  tbe  ocean,  and  reaching  at 
length  a  very  fertile  and  beautiful  island — "  a  dwelling 
iif  gods  rather  than  of  men" — one  probably  of  tbe  Azores 
or  Canary  Islands.  The  Phoenicians  furnished  to  Xerxes 
300  ships,  but  they  were  defeated  at  Salamis.  It  is 
snid  that  of  all  the  nations  employed  in  digging  the  fa- 
mo'M  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  At  bos,  they  alone  bad 


sufficient  engineering  skill  to  begin  ita  banks  on  their 
section  at  a  slope,  and  thus  prevent  caving  in  (vii,  23). 
Tbe  remote  periods  of  Phoenician  commerce  and  oolua- 
izalion  are  wrapped  in  myths.    Pbsniciau  ships  may 

have  first  carried  the  produce  of  Assyria  and  Egypt 

but  their  own  wares  and  manufactures  were  soon  largely' 
exported  by  them  (B>ek.  xxviii).     The  commerce  of 
Tyre  reached  through  the  world  (Strabo,  iii,  6,  11). 
There  was  also  a  great  trade  in  tbe  tunny  fisheries,  and 
the  Tyrians  sold  fish  in  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xiii,  16).    Pbae>— 
nicia  excelled  in  the  manufacture  of  the  purple  dye  esc-r 
tracted  from  the  shell-fish  murex,  so  abundant  on  part* 
of  its  coasts.    This  color  in  its  richest  hue  was  at  lengt  p 
appropriated  to  imperial  use,  and  the  silk  so  dyed  w^ 
of  extraordinary  value.    The  glass  of  Sidon  was  no  leCss 
famous  than  the  Tyrian  dye — the  fine  white  sand  usehl 
for  tbe  process  being  very  abundant  near  Mount  Cannes, 
(ilass  has  been  found  in  Nineveh,  and  glass-blowing  ill 
figured  at  Beni-Hassan  in  Egypt    Tbe  art  might  bavie 
come  from  Kgypt,  but  the  discovery  in  Phoenicia  is  1%|:»- 
resented  as  accidental.     Tbe  pillar  of  emerald  shininjK 
brightly  in  the  night,  which  Herodotus  speaks  of  all 
being  in  the  temple  of  Hercules,  was  probably  a  boUo'w 
cylinder  of  glass  with  a  lamp  within  it  (Kenrick,  /^/ia3- 
nicia,  p.  249).     Phoenicia  produced  also  driuking-cujAs 
of  silver  and  gold.     Homer  describes  Sidon  as  abound  «■ 
ing  in  works  of  brass.     Its  building-stone  was  not  ou 
very  good  quality,  but  cedar-wood  was  largely  eni+ 
ployed.     When  stone  was  used  the  joints  were  beveUe<9 
— a  practice  which  also  characterizes  Hebrew  architect- 
ure, and  gives  it  a  panelled  appearance.     The  mining 
operations  of  the    Phoenicians   were  also  celebrated,  s 
Herodotus  says  they  turned  a  mountain  over  i>>  ry  Zf 
tIiou — in  the  search  for  gold.    Mines  were  wrought  in 
the  various  colonies — in  the  Grecian  islands  and  in 
Spain — by  processes  much  the  same  as  those  employed 
in  more  modem  times,     Tbe  marine  knowledge  and 
experience  of  Ph<enicia  led  to  the  plantation  of  nu4 
merous  colonies  in  Cyprus,  Kho<les,  Cilida,  and  the  ial- 
ands  of  the  i£gean — the  Cycladcs  and  Sporailes  (Thu- 
cyd,  i,  8) — in  Sicily,  in  Sardinia,  the  Balearic  Islanda, 
and  in  Spain,     Strabo  says  that  tbe  Phoenicians  pos- 
sessed the  best  paru  of  Iberia  before  the  days  of  Honner 
(iii,  22, 14).   One  principal  colony  was  in  Northern  Af- 
rica, and  Strabo  asserts  that  they  occupied  the  middle 
part  of  Africa  soon  after  the  Trojan  war.    The  story  of 
Dido  and  the  foundation  of  Carthage  is  well  known,  tbe 
event  being  placed  by  some  in  B.C  613,     Byraa,  the 
name  of  the  bill  on  which  the  city  was  built,  denotes  a 
fortress,  being  n^^B  (Bozrah),  tbe  name  also  of  the 
Idumiean  capital ;  though  its  Greek  form,  B('i|0<ra,  gave 
rise  to  the  story  about  the  purchase  of  as  much  land  ax 
a  hide  would  measure,    Carthage  means  "  new  town" 
(nCH  n"lp),  and  Punici  is  only  another  spelling  of 
'  Phanici.    Intercourse  with  many  strange  and  untutored 
'  races  led  the  Phoenicians  to  indulge  in  fictions,  and  love 
of  gain  taught  them  mercantile  deceits  and  stratagems. 
"  Phoenician  figment" — ij/tt>i;/ia  ^tviKiKiiv—oT  a  travel- 
ler's tale,  was  proverbial  in  former  times,  iikejidet  Puniea 
'  at  a  later  period  (Strabo,  xii,  p.  55).    The  Klgmologium 
1  Afagnum  bluntly  defines  ^oii^iririii'  by  ru  <l/ivco(,  tbe 
lie.    In  the  Odyitey  they  are  described  as  '*  crafty"  vav- 
oixKuToi  (Odyu.  xiii,  415),  or  as  "crafty  and  wicketl," 
As  a  trading  nation  they  were  ready  sometimes  to  lake 
advantage  of  the  ignorant  and  savage  tribes  with  which 
I  they  bartered,  and  they  cared  nothing  for  law  or  right 
on  the  high  seas,  where  no  power  could  control  or  pun- 
'  ish;  so  that  Ulysses  uses  the  phrase  <l>oi'i'iC  avi'ify  awa- 
T>)\ia   n'Sws  rpiicnii;  "a  Phoenician  man   knowing 
deceitful  things  —  crafty"  (trf,  xiv,  285).     The  term 
"  Canaan,"  "  Canaanite,"  or  "  man  of  Canaan,"  the  na- 
tive name  of  the  Phoenician,  is  sometimes  rendered 
I  "  merchant"  in  the  English  version  (Isa,  xxiii,  8 ;  Zeph. 
i,  11 ;  Job  xli,  6;  Prov,  xxxi,  24;  Zech,  xiv,  21 ;  Hoa. 
I  xii,  7 ;  Ezek,  xvii,  4).    "  Phoenidau"  and  "  merchant" 
I  were  thus  interchangeable  terms;  so  that  ^oivt^  yivo- 
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fat  means,  "  I  become  a  trader."   But  the  phraae  aeems 
ii>  have  sunk  in  moral  meaning,  and  trader  was  but  an- 
other name  for  a  hucksterer,  or  a  pedler  going  from 
boose  to  house,  as  in  Piov.  xzxi,  24.    Nay,  the  prophet 
Uoaea  (xii,  7)  says,  "  He  is  a  Canaanite,"  or  "  Phoeni- 
aoD,"  or  "as  for  Canaan,  the  balances  of  deceit  are  in 
his  band:  he  loreth  to  oppress.     And  Ephraim  said, 
Tet  am  I  become  rich,  I  have  found  me  out  substance." 
A  common  proveib  expressive  of  fraud  matching  fraud 
«93  Xvpm  Trpiic  ♦oivucac.     No  coined  money  of  Phm- 
■f^  is  extant  prior  to  its  subjugation  by  the  Greeks. 
e  standard  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Jew- 
I ;  the  shekel  being  equal  to  the  Attic  tetradrachm ; 
d  the  zvz,  which  occurs  on  the  tablet  of  Marseilles, 
ing  of  the  value  of  a  denarius.    On  the  same  tablet 
»epA   (silver)  occurs,  with  the  probable  ellipse  of 
ibekel,"  as  in  Hebrew.    Foreign  silver  money  C^T)  is 
also  there  referred  to.     Among 
the  antiquities  dug  up  in  Nin- 
eveh are  several  bronze  weights 
in  the  form  of  lions;  having 
both   cuneiform  legends  with 
the  name  of  Sennacherib,  and 
also  Phcenician  or  cursive  She- 
mitlc  inscriptions  (Layanl,  .Yin. 
and  Bab.  p.  601).   The  car  was 
a  Phcenician  measure,  the  same 
as   the   Hebrew   cbomer,  and 
holding  ten  Attic  metretse,each 
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fcolii  of  Tyre,  Antlo- 
chtts  IV. 


1  uuiuata^  tiV»  drai'ka^.  laacbi  Et«^«;^<a\.>a 

setretea  being  equal  to  about  ten  and  a  half  gallons, 
nhe  arithmetical  notation  was  carried  out  by  making 
^ple  strokes  for  the  units ;  10  was  a  horizontal  stroke 
4-  a  semicircle,  and  100  was  a  special  sign,  the  unit 
crakes  added  to  it  denoting  additional  hundreds  (Ge- 
*^n  MtmamaUa  Phcenicia,  p.  86). 

It  appears  almost  incredible  how,  with  the  compara- 
ively  mall  knowledge  of  natural  science  which  we  must 
Utribnte  to  them,  the  Phflenicisns  could  thus  on  their  frail 
"afts  traverse  the  wide  seas  almost  from  one  end  of  the 
£)abe  ta  the  other,  with  apparently  no  more  difficulty 
tkao  their  inland  caravans,  their  chapmen  and  dealens, 
tmed  in  traversing  the  neighboring  countries.    Tet  it 
tn^  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be  forgotten  that  theirs 
ffon  to  have  been  an  uncommon  knowledge  of  as- 
:m>omy  and  physical  ge<^raphy — witness  their  almost 
•ciratiflcally  planned  voyage  of  discovery  under  Hiram 
-sod  that,  aimve  all,  an  extraordinary  amount  of  prac- 
'ml  sense,  of  boklness,  shrewdness,  unscrupulousness, 
aniiriag  energy,  and  happy  genius,  went  far  to  replace 
•ome  of  the  safe  contrivances  with  which  modem  dis- 
-jTcnes  have  made  our  mariners  ftsmiliar.   These  qual- 
ities also  made  and  kept  them  the  unrivalled  masters 
^  ancient   commerce   and   navigation.     They   were, 
JKinarer,  known  rather  to  destroy  their  own  ships  and 
ladanger  their  lives  than  let  others  see  their  secret  way 
■ad  enterpriae ;  and  it  would  be  very  surprising  if  theirs 
bad  not  been  also  the  greatest  discoveries,  the  greatest 
itckci  and  splendor  and  power  for  many  a  long  century, 
Umgh  they  owned  but  a  small  strip  of  country  at 
Iwaae.    Well  might  Tyre  once  say,  "I  am  of  perfect 
beany"  (Ezek.  xxvii,  3),  and  the  prophet  address  Si- 
ijiia.  "  Behold,  thou  art  wiser  than  Daniel,  there  is  no 
Kciet  they  can  hide  from  thee :  with  thy  wisdom  and 
tkine  understanding  thou  hast  gotten  thee  riches,  and 
halt  gotten  gold  and  silver  into  thy  treasures:  by  tby 
great  wisdom  and  by  thy  traffic  hast  thou  increased  thy 
riches,  and  thine  heart  is  lifted  up  because  of  thy  riches" 
(isriii,  3-5).     There  can,  indeed,  not  be  fancied  a 
fbDaand  more  graphic  account  of  the  state  of  Phceni- 
di,  apedally  as  regards  her  commercial  relations,  than 
tbetwo  chapters  of  Ezekiel  (xxvii  and  xxviii)  contain- 
ttf  lie  lamentation  on  Tyre :  which,  indeed,  form  our 
ddtfiiifotmation  on  this  point. 

Il  regard  to  Phcenician  trade,  as  connected  with  the 
ha^ltt,  tbe  following  points  are  worthy  of  notice. 
(i)  Cp  to  the  time  of  David,  not  one  of  the  twelve 


tribes  seems  to  have  possessed  a  single  harbor  on  the 
sea-coast :  it  was  impossible,  therefore,  that  they  could 
become  a  commercial  people.  It  is  true  that  according 
to  Judg.  i,  SI,  combined  with  Josh,  xix,  26,  Accho  or 
Acre,  with  its  excellent  harbor,  had  been  assigned  to  the 
tribe  of  Asher;  but  from  the  same  passage  in  Judge*  it 
seems  certain  that  the  tribe  of  Asher  did  not  really  ob- 
tain the  possession  of  Acre,  which  continued  to  be  held 
by  the  Canaanites.  However  wistfully,  therefore,  the 
Israelites  might  regard  the  wealth  accruing  to  their 
i>eighbon  the  Phcenicians  from  trade,  to  vie  with  them 
in  this  respect  was  out  of  the  question.  But  from  the 
time  that  David  had  conquered  Edom,  an  opening  for 
trade  was  afforded  to  tbe  Israelites.  The  command  of 
Ezion-geber,  near  Elath,  in  the  land  of  Edom,  enabled 
them  to  engage  in  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea.  As 
they  were  novices,  however,  at  sailing,  as  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Red  Sea,  owing  to  its  currents,  winds,  and 
rocks,  is  dangerous  even  to  modem  sailors,  and  as  the 
Phoenicians,  during  the  period  of  the  independence  of 
Edom,  were  probably  allowed  to  trade  from  Ezion-ge- 
ber, it  was  politic  in  Solomon  to  permit  the  Phoenicians 
of  Tyre  to  have  docks  and  build  ships  at  Ezion-geber 
on  condition  that  his  sailors  and  vessels  might  have  the 
benefit  of  their  expeiience.     The  results  seem  to  have 

'  been  strikingly  successful.     The  Jews  and  Phoenicians 

I  made  profitable  voyages  to  Ophir  in  Arabia  or  India, 
whence  gold  was  imported  into  Judiea  in  large  quantities; 

I  and  once  in  three  years  still  longer  voyages  were  made, 
by  vessels  which  may  possibly  have  touched  at  Ophir, 
thongh  their  imports  were  not  only  gold,  but  likewise 
silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks  (1  Kings  x,  22).  See 
Tarshish.  There  seems  at  tbe  same  time  to  have  been 
a  great  direct  trade  with  the  Phoenicians  for  cedar-wood 
(ver.  27),  and  generally  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom 
reached  an  unprecedented  point.  If  the  union  of  the 
tribes  had  been  maintained,  the  whole  sea-coast  of  Pal- 
estine would  have  afforded  additional  sources  of  revenue 
through  trade ;  and  perhaps  even  ultimately  the  "  great 
plain  of  Sidon"  itself  might  have  formed  part  of  the 
united  empire.  But  if  any  possibilities  of  this  kind 
existed,  they  were  destroyed  by  the  disastrous  secession 

I  of  the  ten  tribes;  a  heavy  blow  from  which  the  Hebrew 
race  has  never  yet  recovered  during  a  period  of  nearly 
3000  years. 

(2.)  After  the  division  into  two  kingdoms,  the  curtain 
falls  on  any  commercial  relation  between  the  Israelites 
and  Phcenicians  until  a  relation  is  brought  to  notice,  by 
no  means  brotherly,  as  in  the  fleets  which  navigated 
the  Red  Sea,  nor  friendly,  as  between  buyers  and  sellers, 
but  humiliating  and  exasperating,  as  between  the  buy- 
ers and  the  bought.  The  relation  is  meant  which  ex- 
isted between  the  two  nations  when  Israelites  were  sold 
as  slaves  by  Phoenicians.  It  was  a  custom  in  antiquity, 
when  one  nation  went  to  war  against  another,  for  mer- 
chants to  be  present  in  one  or  other  uf  the  hostile  camps, 
in  order  to  purchase  prisoners  of  war  as  slaves.  Thus 
at  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  when  a  large  army  was 
sent  by  Lysias  to  invade  and  subdue  the  land  of  Judah, 
it  is  related  that  "  the  merchants  of  the  country,  hear- 
ing the  fame  of  them,  took  silver  and  gold  very  much 
with  servants,  and  came  into  the  camp  to  buy  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  for  slaves"  (1  Mace,  iii,  41) ;  and  when  it 
is  related  that  at  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  the  enormous  number  of  40,000  men  were 
shin  in  battle,  it  is  added  that  there  were  "  no  fewer 
sold  than  slain"  (2  Hacc.  v,  14;  Credner's  Jotl,  p.  240). 
Now  this  practice,  which  is  thus  illustrated  by  details 
at  a  much  later  |ieriod,  undoubtedly  prevailed  in  earlier 
times  (fidyttey,  xv,  427;  Herod,  i,  1),  and  is  alluded  to 
in  a  threatening  manner  against  the  Phoenicians  by  tbe 
prophets  (Joel  iii,  4,  and  .\moe  i,  9, 10),  about  B.C.  800. 
The  circumstances  which  led  to  this  state  of  things 
may  be  thus  explained.  After  the  division  of  the  two 
kingdoms  there  is  no  trace  of  any  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  the  Phoenicians:  the 
interest  of  the  latter  rather  led  them  to  cultivate  the 
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friendship  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel;  and  the  Israelitish 
king,  Abab,  bad  a  Sidonian  princess  as  his  wife  (1  Kings 
xvi,  31).  Now,  not  improbably  in  consequence  of  these 
relations,  when  Jehoehaphat,  king  of  Judah,  endeavored 
to  restore  the  trade  of  the  Jews  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  for 
this  purpose  bnilt  large  ships  at  Ezion-geber  to  go  to 
Ophir  for  gold,  he  did  not  admit  the  Phoenicians  to  any 
participation  in  the  venture,  and  when  king  Ahaziah, 
Ahab's  son,  asked  to  have  a  share  in  it,  bis  request  was 
distinctly  refused  (xxii,  48, 49).  That  attempt  to  re- 
new the  trade  of  the  Jews  in  the  Red  Sea  failed,  and  in 
the  reign  of  Jehoram,  Jehoshaphat's  son,  Edom  revolted 
from  Judah  and  established  its  independence;  so  that 
if  the  Phoenicians  wished  to  despatch  trading-vessels 
from  Ezion-geber,  Edom  was  the  power  which  it  was 
mainly  their  interest  to  conciliate,  and  not  Judah.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  the  Phoenicians  seem,  not  only 
to  have  purchased  and  to  have  sold  again  as  slaves,  and 
probably  in  some  instances  to  have  kidnapped  inhabi- 
tants of  Judah,  but  even  to  have  sold  tbem  to  their  en- 
emies the  Edomites  (Joel,  Amos,  as  above).  This  was 
regarded  with  reason  as  a  departure  from  the  old  broth- 
erly covenant,  when  Hiram  was  a  great  lover  of  David, 
and  subsequently  had  the  most  friendly  commercial 
relations  with  David's  son ;  and  this  may  be  considered 
as  the  original  foundation  of  the  hostility  of  the  He- 
brew prophets  towards  Phoenician  Tyre  (Isa.  xxiii; 
Ezek.  xxviii). 

(8.)  The  only  other  notice  in  the  Old  Testament  of 
trade  between  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Israelites  is  in 
the  account  given  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  of  the  trade 
of  Tyre  (xxvii,  17).  While  this  account  supplies  valu- 
able information  respecting  the  various  commercial  deal- 
ings of  that  most  illustrious  of  Phoenician  cities  [see 
Tyre],  it  likewise  makes  direct  mention  of  the  exports 
to  it  from  Palestine.  These  were  wheat,  honey  (i.  e. 
sirup  of  grapes),  oil,  and  balm.  The  export  of  wheat 
deserves  attention  [concerning  the  other  exports,  see 
Balm;  Honey;  Oil],  because  it  shows  how  important  it 
must  have  been  to  the  Phoenicians  to  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  their  Hebrew  neighbors,  and  especially 
with  the  adjoining  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  wheat  is 
called  wheat  of  Minnith  (q.  v.),  which  was  a  town  of 
the  Ammonites,  on  the  other  side  of  the  .Jordan,  only 
once  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  Bible:  and  it  is  not 
certain  whether  Minnith  was  a  great  inland  emporium, 
where  large  purchases  of  com  were  made,  or  whether 
the  wheat  in  its  neighborhood  was  peculiarly  good,  and 
gave  its  name  to  all  wheat  of  a  certain  fineness  in  qual- 
ity. Still,  whatever  may  be  the  correct  explanation 
respecting  Minnith,  the  only  countries  specified  for  ex- 
ports of  wheat  are  Judah  and  Israel,  and  it  was  through 
the  territory  of  Israel  that  the  wheat  would  be  imported 
into  Phoenicia.  It  is  suggested  by  Heeren  (in  his  llw- 
lorical  Reseurcha,  ii,  1 17)  that  the  fact  of  Palestine  be- 
ing thus,  as  it  were,  the  granary  of  Phoenicia,  explains 
in  the  clearest  manner  the  lasting  peace  that  prevailed 
between  the  two  countries.  He  observes  that  with 
many  of  the  other  adjoining  nations  the  Jews  lived  in 
a  state  of  almost  continual  warfare;  but  that  they  never 
once  engaged  in  hostilities  with  their  nearest  neighbors 
the  Phoenicians.  The  fact  itself  is  certainly  worthy  of 
special  notice;  and  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  there 
were  not  wanting  tempting  occasions  for  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  Phoenicians  in  Palestine  if  they  desired  it. 
When  Elijah  at  the  brook  Kishon,  at  the  distance  of 
not  more  than  thirty  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  Tyre, 
put  to  death  450  prophets  of  Baal  (1  Kings  xviii,  40), 
we  can  well  conceive  the  agitation  and  anger  which 
such  a  deed  must  have  produced  at  Tyre.  At  Sidun, 
more  especially,  which  was  only  twenty  miles  farther 
distant  from  ihe  scene  of  slaughter,  the  first  impulse  of 
the  inhabitants  must  have  been  to  march  forth  at  once 
in  battle  array  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Jezebel,  their 
own  princess,  in  behalf  of  Baal,  their  Phoenician  god. 
When  again  afterwards,  by  means  of  falsehood  and 
treachery,  Jehu  was  enabled  to  massacre  the  worship- 


pers of  Baal  in  the  land  of  Israel,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  intelligence  was  received  in  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  the 
other  cities  of  Phoenicia,  with  a  similar  burst  of  bonreir 
and  indignation  to  that  with  which  the  news  of  the 
massacre  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day  was  received  in  all 
Protestant  countries ;  and  there  must  have  been  an  in- 
tense desire  in  the  Phoenicians,  if  they  had  the  powei, 
to  invade  the  territories  of  Israel  without  delay  and  in- 
flict signal  chastisement  on  Jehu  (3  Kings  x,  18-28). 
The  fact  that  Israel  was  their  granary  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  an  element  in  restraining  the  Phoent- ' 
cians,  even  on  occasions  such  as  these:  but  probablV 
still  deeper  motives  were  likewise  at  work.     It  seems 
to  have  been  part  of  the  settled  policy  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian cities  to  avoid  attempts  to  make  conquests  on  th^ 
continent  of  Asia.   For  this  tbere  were  excellent  reason^ 
in  the  position  of  their  small  territory,  which,  with  thf 
range  of  Lebanon  on  one  side  as  a  barrier,  and  the  sc  i 
on  the  other,  was  easily  defensible  by  a  wealthy  powc  r 
having  command  of  the  sea,  against  second  or  third  rat  e 
powers,  but  for  the  same  reason  was  not  well  situate  i 
for  offensive  war  on  the  land  side.     It  may  be  adde*  1 
that  a  pacific  policy  was  their  manifest  interest  as    i 
commercial  nation,  unless  by  war  they  were  morall  r 
certain  to  obtain  an  important  accession  of  territory,  r  r 
unless  a  warlike  policy  was  an  absolute  necessity  n« 
prevent  the  formidable  preponderance  of  any  one  gretit 
neighbor.     At  last,  inde»l,  they  even  carried  their  sysV 
tem  of  non-intervention  in  continental  wars  too  far,  if 
it  would  have  been  possible  for  them  by  any  alliancca 
in  Syria  and  Coele-Syria  to  prevent  the  establishment 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Lebanon  of  one  great  eropirr{. 
For  from  that  moment  their  nlttmale  doom  was  certain, 
and  it  was  merely  a  question  of  lime  as  to  the  arrival 
of  the  fatal  hour  when  they  would  lose  their  indepen- 
dence.    But  too  little  is  known  of  the  details  of  their 
history  to  warrant  an  opinion  as  to  whether  they  tnighr 
at  any  time  by  any  course  of  policy  have  raised  up  A 
barrier  against  the  empire  of  the  Assyrians  or  Chaldces; 
Sec  Commerce. 

The  impulse  given  to  industry  and  the  arts  by  this  al- 
most unparalleled  extension  of  the  commercial  sphere  of  ' 
the  Phoenicians  was  enormous.  Originally  exjiorters  or 
traders  only  for  Ihe  wares  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  they 
soon  began  to  manufacture  these  wares  themselves,  and 
.drew  the  whole  world  into  their  circle  of  oomroerw.  As 
to  the  early  and  most  extenrive  commercial  intercourse 
between  Phoenicia  and  Greece  and  her  colonies,  nothing 
can  be  mure  striking  than  the  circumstance  of  nearly  all 
the  Greek  names  for  the  principal  objects  of  Oriental 
commerce  being  Phoenician,  or  rather  Sbemitic;  identi- 
cal, almost,  with  the  terms  found  in  the  Old  Testament. 
The  descriptions  of  the  abundance  of  precious  metals 
verge  on  the  fabulous.  Thus,  the  Phccnicians  are  sup- 
posed to  have  made  even  their  anchors  of  silver,  when 
they  first  discovered  the  mines,  not  knowing  bow  to 
stow  away  all  the  silver  in  their  vessel.  What  must 
have  been  the  state  of  these  mines  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  even  in  the  Roman  time  40,000  men  were  constant- 
ly employed  as  miners,  and  the  state  received  a  clear 
revenue  of  20,500  drachms  daily.  The  "  Fortunate 
Islands,"  which,  according  to  Diodorus,  they  discovered 
after  many  days'  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  be- 
yond the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  which,  to  judge  from 
the  name  Purpurarise  given  to  some  islands  offlhe  coast 
of  Mauritania,  would  seem  to  have  been  the  Canaries, 
yielded  them,the  shell-fish  purpura,  so  useful  for  their 
dyeing  manufactories.  Besides  their  wholesale  com- 
merce carried  on  by  fleets  and  caravans,  they  also  ap- 
pear to  have  gone  about  the  interior  of  Syria  and  Pal- 
estine, retailing  their  home  or  foreign  produce.  What 
degree  of  perfection  they  bad  reached  in  metallurgy 
may  be  seen  in  the  minute  description  of  the  mining 
process  contained  in  Job  (xxviii,  1-1 1 ),  probably  derived 
from  mines  which  they  worked  in  the  Lebanon,  Cyprw, 
Thasos,  Iberia,  Tartessus,  and  wherever  a  trace  of  metal 
was  found.    That  they  had  acquired  a  high  ataudiug 
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in  what  we  should  call  the  fine  arts  may  be  gathered 
fivai  the  fact  that  not  only  architects,  but  skilful  work- 
en  of  all  kinds,  for  the  adornment  and  embeUishment 
of  the  Temple,  were  sent  for  by  Solomon  when  be  in- 
truded to  fulfil  the  task  bis  father  David  had  set  him- 
self, in  all  the  magnificence  and  splendor  worthy  of  bis 
^den  reign.     Their  sculptures — what  there  has  been 
fiHind  of  them — do  not,  it  is  true,  give  us  a  very  high 
notion  of  their  artistic  perfection ;  but,  for  all  we  know, 
these  may  be  only  the  archaic  beginnings,  or  the  rem- 
;  nanls  of  a  coirupt  age  or  unskilful  hands.  Better  things 
',  may  come  to  light  any  day.    There  certainly  exist 
^ome  exceedingly  skilful  engravings  of  theirs  on  gems 
.  among  the  As8}'rian  remnants.   We  further  know  (comp. 
I  ilhe  gold-edged  silver  bowl,  fur  instance,  given  to  Telem- 
I'achos  by  Henelaoe,  which  had  been  previously  given 
'i^  Uephcstoe  by  the  king  of  the  Sidunians ;  the  silver 
vase  offered  by  Achilles  as  a  prize  at  the  funeral  games 
fur  Patiodus;  the  columns  and  the  magnificent  vessels 
least  for  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  by  Tyrian  artists,  and 
he  like)  that  they  manufactured  all  kinds  of  beautiful 
veseels  and  ornaments  in  gold,  silver,  and  ivur}*,  and 
new  how  to  extract  perfumes  from  the  lily  and  cy- 
iress;  but,  as  in  every  other  respect,  they  must  in  this 
rorince  alsD  be  declared  to  have  been  only  the  skilful 
ispproprialora  of  the  knowledge  of  others,  of  which,  how- 
ever, they  nude  use  with  a  diligence  and  peneverauce' 
Vntirdy  onpaialleled. 
1  In  broadly  recapitulating  the  routes  their  vessels  took 
I  Tound  the  earth,  we  have  indicated  the  line  of  their 
I  okmizatioD.     We  cannot  do  more  in  this  place  than 
lint  at  the  wanderings  of  Baal  (q.  v.),  Astarte  (q.  v.), 
sndMelkarth  (q.  v.),  as  the  principal  allegories  in  which 
the  myth  couched  the  primitive  traditions  of  their  set- 
ikments  abroad.    The  whole  of  the  Mediterranean,  with 
it>  islands  and  coast,  bad  been  made  theirs  by  rapid 
rtridca.    Commencing  with  neighboring  Cyprus,  they 
imocded  to  Cytbium,  to  Rhodes,  Crete,  the  Cycladic 
ud  Sforadic  Isles,  Cilicia,  Lycia,  and  Caria,  Chios,  Sa- 
iMa,Tenedos,  Bithynia,  the  Euxine,  Samotbrace,  Lem- 
uH.  TbsMs  (whither  they  had  come  "  in  search  of  Eu- 
toft'),  Boeotia,  and  Eubcea.     More  difficult  was  the 
'lapation  of  Sicily  and  the  neighboring  islands,  where 
X-aya,  Uachanetti,  Panormus,  and  other  cities,  testify 
I   (Ut  successful  settlements.     Thence  also,  by  way 
J  Vdta,  they  sailed  to  Africa,  and  founded  Carthage, 
ikrk  afterwards  possessed  beiself  of  all  the  colonies  in 
Vilj,  Sardinia,  and  Spain.     In  Sardinia  and  the  Ba- 
'UtK  Islands  they  had  commercial  establishments  at 
<jidi  (Csgliari),  Minorca,  Iviza,  Elba.   Spain  was  one 
'^  Uieir  earliest  and  principal  settlements,  where  they 
^NaM  Cadiz,  Malago,  Belon,  Abdarach,  and  other  cit- 
«■    It  is  also  more  than  probable,  although  we  have 
K  &tinct  evideiHse  on  the  point,  that  they  had  colonies 
^  tbs  tin  districts  of  Cornwall  and  the  Scilly  Isles,  as 
•jw  ga  the  Baltic     They  settled,  further,  both  on  the 
uik-wcst  coast  of  Africa  (Mauritania,  Ceme),  and  on 
M  nenh  coast  (Hippo,  Utica,  Leptis,  Iladrumetum), 
Uo*  br  PiKenicians  may  have  had  a  more  than  tem- 
fwny  aojoum  in  India  (C)phir=  ?  Abhira),  whither 
lirj  vent  by  way  of  the  Ried  Sea,  we  are  unable  to 
ilMenaioeat  present. 

S.  KtKgioK, — The  same  lack  of  genuine  and  authentic 
rafccastion,  of  which  we  have  spoken  before,  baffles  our 
dKleavon  to  arrive  at  anything  like  a  proper  uuder- 
KHKhsg  of  the  real  character  of  the  religion  of  the 
Ilnairians.  The  tnutiUted  scraps  contained  in  classi- 
lal  wiilen  can  be  of  as  little  use  for  its  full  reoonstruc- 
■ioo  u  the  uncertain  allusions  of  the  Bible.  As  to 
Suchoniatho,  extracts  of  whose  Fhceniciaii  writings 
(in  Philo  of  Byblus's  Greek  version)  are,  as  has  been 
■sentkned  above,  supposed  to  have  survived  in  Euse- 
l>a>,i]l  that  can  be  said  regarding  them  is  that  we  have 
oxn  than  ample  reasons  to  suspect  both  the  author, 
Utt  tnnalatur,  and  the  Church  father,  not  of  wilful  mis- 
•■t«f|)Ktstion,but  of  a  certain  want  of  candor  in  doing 
dai  full  and  fair  justice  to  both  sides  which  we  expect 


firom  a  historian  of  our  day.  A  few  broken  votive  and 
sacrificial  stones,  a  few  coins  and  unshapely  images, 
make  up  the  rest  of  our  sources  of  information  for  the 
present.  A  few  years  hence,  however,  we  may,  if  out 
excavations  are  carried  on  with  unflagging  zeal,  and 
are  as  successful  as  they  have  been  of  late  years,  have 
as  ample  a  supply  to  work  upon  as  we  luve  now  respect- 
ing the  once — hardly  fifteen  years  ago — much  more  un- 
known land  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Sennacherib,  if  not 
with  respect  even  to  Greece  and  Rome.  It  will  be  suf- 
ficient here  to  indicate  that  Phcenician,  like  Canaanitic 
religion,  in  general  consisted  in  a  worship  of  the  pow- 
ers of  luture  under  their  favorable  or  creative  (= fe- 
male), and  unfavorable  or  destroying,  yet  also  begetting 
( = male)  aspects.  Still  more  concretely  were  these  rep- 
resented in  the  different  phases  of  life,  as  child  (Adonis), 
youth  (Esmun),  man  (Baal-Ilercules),  or  old  man  (Be- 
litan) ;  again,  as  kings  (Muloch)  or  queens  (Astarte), 
and  other  characters  most  fitting  to  the  idea  sj-mbolized 
in  them.  Their  chief  (visible)  representatives  —  the 
sun,  the  moon,  the  planets,  and  the  elements — were  re- 
vered as  supreme  deities,  who,  st  the  same  time,  were 
also  the  special  Nomina  of  particuUir  tribes,  plsces,  and 
seasons,  and  some  of  their  general  designations,  such  as 
King  (ibo).  Lord  C,t1{K),  Almighty  (bs),  etc,  ate  also 
found  in  the  Bible.  To  the  supreme  class  of  deities 
(PlSl^isi  D-'Sl^is)  belong  Baal  and  Astarte,  with 
their  different  attributes  and  ramifications,  e.  g.  Baal- 
samim,  0*^120  hsz=7Avs  'OXi/tmot,  Optimus  Max- 
imus,  Baalitan,  Baal  Ram,  Baal  Mon;  Baal  Melkarth, 
snip  -jio,  king  of  the  city  (Tyre) ;  Astarte =Tamth, 
rsr,  generally  with  the  epithet  rai,  the  great  one, 
who  appears  identical  with  the  Egypto-Persian  war- 
and  moon-goddess  Tanaitb.  Corresponding  to  this  triad 
in  the  Syro-Sidonian  worship,  we  meet  in  Northern 
Phcenicia  with  the  two  Sidonian  tribes:  El  (hat,)  or 
Kronos,  the  foonder  of  Byblus  and  Beiytus;  Baaltis 
(^nbsa,  my  lady)  =  Aphrodite  (Astronoe,  Beruth) ; 
and  Adonis  (Gauas,  Eljun,  Esmun,  etc).  Besides  oth- 
er well-known  deities,  such  as  Moloch  and  Dagon  (Der- 
keto,  Atergatis) — for  all  of  which  we  refer  to  the  special 
articles  treating  of  them — we  find  a  certain  mysterious 
number  of  minor  gods,  variously  denominated  the  strong 
ones  (Kabiri),  or  the  children  of  the  Just  One  (Zadik, 
p'^IX,  *^^S3),  the  principal  patrons  of  the  seafarers, 
worshipped  alike  by  all  the  Phcenician  tribes  (Dioscuri, 
Pntaci:  Chusor-Phtha  [Chuaartis],  Astarte,  Cadmus 
[D^p]  or  Taaut,  Adod,  and  principally  Esmun  [^QICK 
=iG8culapius]).  These,  together  with  the  infernal  or 
Chthonic  deities,  Muth  (ri13= death),  further  a  god- 
dess known  only  to  us  as  "  Persephone"  (daughter  of 
Jephta  with  the  Samaritan  Sichemitcs),  or  Dido 
(m**13  =  tbe  wandering  one),  or  generally  £lothi= 
my  lady,  my  goddess,  etc,  are,  as  far  as  we  know  at 
present,  the  chief  representatives  of  the  Phcenician 
Pantheon,  which,  be  it  observed  by  the  way,  appears  to 
have  been  almost  as  cstbolic  in  the  reception  of  foreign 
deities  as  that  of  imperial  Rome.  Like  the  Greeks,  and 
after  them  the  Romans,  the  Phcenicians  also  deified 
certain  natural  phenomena  and  "  elements"  (sun,  moon, 
stars,  water,  fire,  earth,  air),  personal  attributes,  abstract 
ideas,  allegories,  the  seasons  of  life,  of  the  year,  of  the 
day,  trades  and  professions,  and  even  animals;  prob- 
ably as  symbols  only  at  first.  The  serpent  (Agatho- 
dtemon,  Esmun,  Typhon),  the  bull  (Ashtcroth-Kama- 
im),  the  lion,  the  ass  (symbol  of  Shemitic  Baal-worship), 
the  dog,  fishes,  doves,  goats,  etc.,  are  found  either  repre- 
senting divinities,  or  merely  sacred  to  them.  Anything 
like  an  investigation  into  the  various  phases  of  Phoeni- 
cian mythology,  which,  stretching  from  the  remotest 
prehistoric  days  far  into  the  first  Christian  centuries, 
must  needs  contain  the  most  contradictory,  apparently 
irreconcilable,  elements  and  data,  lies  beyond  the  scope 
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of  tills  article.  We  shall  only  mention  that  Sanchoni- 
atho  distinguishes — a  sure  sign  of  the  consciousness  on 
the  part  of  native  writers  of  the  hopeless  confusion  in 
the  religious  notions  and  traditions  of  their  time — three 
periods  or  teras,  with  distinct  circles  of  deities  of  special 
classes  and  families.  The  first  period  contains  twelve 
families  of  gods.  In  the  second  three  dynasties  follow 
each  other,  and  there  are  twenty-two  supreme  deities 
(according  to  the  letters  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet), 
at  the  head  of  whom  stands  £1  or  Kronoe,  etc,  as  fol- 
lows: 


3,  Baltyl, 

i,  Dagon. 

1,  Atlas. 

n,  Persephone. 

\  Athene. 

T,  ZeusDemame, 

n,  Sadid. 


K,  El,  Eronos. 
Q,  Astarte, 

1,  Rhea. 
3,  Baaltls. 
b,  Beimarmeoe. 
S,  Hnra. 

9,  Eronos. 
0,  Zens  Beins. 


9,  Apollo. 
B,  Pontes, 
X  Typhon. 
p,  Kerens. 
1,  Side. 
V,  Poseidon, 
r,  Hadod. 


Of  the  third  period  only  fragments  of  Sanchoniatho 
hare  come  down,  but  it  would  appear  as  if  Zeus  Belus 
had  in  this  assumed  the  chief  rank,  equal  to  Kronoe  of 
the  second  period.  These  gods  and  goddesses  were 
propitiated  in  various  ways,  but  chiefly  by  sacrifices, 
which  consisted  on  certain  occasions  of  first-born  male 
children  ("insi  "Casn).  Prostitution  (ttJip)  in 
honor  of  Astarte  was  considered  another  praiseworthy 
act.  Among  the  rites  of  sacrifice  and  expiation  must 
also  be  enumerated  circumcision,  which  was  not  prac- 
ticed with  all  the  Pbcenician  tribes,  but  seems  to  have 
been  a  ceremony  peculiar  to  the  worshippers  of  El,  the 
special  deity  of  Berytus  and  Byblus.  Whether,  how- 
ever, as  has  been  held,  it  is  to  be  considered  aiuUogous 
to  this  prostitution  of  virgins  in  the  service  of  Astarte, 
we  shall  not  here  investigate.  The  country  abounded 
with  places  of  worship,  for  every  grove  and  every  height, 
every  river  and  every  well,  were  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose, if  it  could  be  fancied  a  dwelling-place  for  some 
deity.  See  Idolatry.  Nor  were  special  buildings 
(sanctuaries,  temples),  with  all  their  accessories  of  arks 
and  priests,  wells  and  fires,  wanting;  as  indeed  the  Phoe- 
nicians are  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  who  erected 
such  permanent  sanctuaries.  Their  construction  was 
in  accordance  with  their  destination,  which  was  not  to 
be  houses  of  prayer,  but  the  seat  of  honor  of  the  special 
deity.  They  were  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of 
which  contained  the  statues  and  symbols  which  were 
the  objects  of  public  worship.  The  second,  the  Ady  ton, 
on  the  other  hand,  contained  such  symbols  which  were 
not  to  be  seen  constantly,  but  were  reserved  for  certain 
special  festive  occasions;  besides  the  holy  arks  with 
their  mystical  contents,  and  the  holy  vehicles  upon 
which  these  sacred  objects  were  carried  about.  The 
walls  were  covered  with  the  symbolical  representations 
of  the  deities;  and  in  this  place  also  the  priests  kept 
their  archives.  Something  of  the  abhorrence  of  all  vis- 
ible representations  of  the  Deity  which  seems  in  the 
first  stages  of  their  existence  to  have  filled  the  minds 
of  all  Shemitic  nations  —  an  abhorrence  erroneously 
taken  of  late  to  indicate  their  monotheistic  propensity 
(comp,  Kenan's  and  Munk's  Inaugural  Lectures)  —  is 
also  noticeable  with  the  Phoenicians,  whose  gods  were 
legion.  No  paintings,  statues,  or  other  likenesses  of 
deities  are  recorded  as  found  in  the  ancient  temples  of 
Uades,  Tyre,  Samaria,  Paphos,  etc.  There  were,  how- 
ever, certain  symbolical  columns  of  wood,  D''tBX  (for 
the  female  Numen,  Astarte),of  stone,  ni2SO  (for  Baal), 
of  gold  or  emerald  (D^SQPI),  together  with  phallic  rep- 
resentations, found  in  and  before  the  Phoenician  sanctu- 
aries. Another  kind  of  divine  mementos,  as  it  were, 
were  the  Betylia  (is  n-'S),  probably  meteors,  for  which 
a  fetich  -  like  reverence  was  shown,  and  which  were 


called  by  the  names  of  Father,  Mighty  Father  (3K  5K 
*^''^it),  and  at  the  time  of  Augustine  there  wet«  still  a 
number  of  priests  engaged  in  Punic  Africa  to  wait  upon 
these  idols  and  to  elicit  oracles  from  them  (Eucaddirs). 
Among  the  principal  festivals,  with  some  of  which,  as 
with  thow  of  the  Hebrews,  were  connected  pil^magesj 
--from  the  farthest  colonies  even — are  the  "  awaken-| 
ing"  and  the  "self-destruction  by  fire"  of  Hercules,  li 
certain  festival  of  "  stav^"  a  vintage-feast  in  honor  of] 
the  Tyrian  Bacchus,  and  certain  others  in  honor  of 
Astarte,  celebrating  her  disappearance,  flight,  anil  wan- 
derings, the  Adonia,  etc  An  account  of  the  different 
Phoenician  gods  named  in  the  Bible  will  be  found  else- 
where (see  AsHEBAii;  AsHTAttoTH;  Baal, etc.),  but  i( 
will  be  proper  here  to  point  out  certain  effects  whicli 
the  circumstance  of  their  being  worshipped  in  Phoenicil 
produced  upon  the  Hebrews. 

(1.)  In  the  first  place,  their  worship  was  a  constani 
temptation  to  polytheism  and  idolatry.     It  is  the  gen' 
eral  tendency  of  trade,  by  making  merchants  acquaintei 
with  different  countries  and  various  modes  of  thought 
to  enlarge  the  mind,  to  promote  the  increase  of  knovrl' 
edge,  and,  in  addition,  by  the  wealth  which  it  diflTusei^ 
to  afford  opportunities  in  various  ways  for  intellect  nal 
culture.     It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that,  owing    to 
these  circumstances,  the  Phcenicians,  as  a  great  com-i 
mercial  people,  were  more  generally  intelligent,  and  ai 
we  should  now  say  civilized,  than  the  inland  agricultilj 
ral  population  of  Palestine.     When  the  siraple-mindc|| 
Jews,  therefore,  came  in  contact  with  a  people  moni 
versatile  and,  apparently,  more  enlightened  than  theml 
selves,  but  who  nevertheless,  either  in  a  philosophical 
or  in  a  popular  form,  admitted  a  system  of  polytheism^ 
an  influence  would  be  exerted  on  Jewish  minds,  tending 
to  make  them  regard  their  exclusive  devotion  to  their 
own  one  God,  Jehovah,  however  transcendent  bis  attri- 
butes, as  unsocial  and  morose     It  is  in  some  such  wax- 
that  we  must  account  for  the  astonishing  fact  that  Sol-  { 
omon  himself,  the  wisest  of  the  Hebrew  race,  to  whonn 
Jehovah  is  expressly  stated  to  have  appeared  twice — 
once,  not  long  after  his  marriage  with  an  Egyptian 
princess,  on  the  night  after  his  sacrificing  1000  burnt- 
offerings  on  the  high  place  of  Gibeon,  and  the  second 
time  after  the  consecration  of  the  Temple — should  have 
been  so  far  beguiled  by  his  wives  in  bis  old  age  as  to 
become  a  Polytheist,  worshipping,  among  other  deities, 
the  Phoenician  or  Sidonian  goddess  Ashtoreth  (1  Kin(n> 
iii,  1-5;  ix,  2;  xi,  1-5),    This  is  not  for  a  moment  to  i>e 
so  interpreted  as  if  he  ever  ceased  to  worship  Jehovah, 
to  whom  he  had  erected  the  magnificent  Temple,  which 
in  history  is  so  generally  connected  with  Solomon's 
name     Probably,  according  to  his  own  erroneous  con- 
ceptions, he  never  ceased  to  regard  himself  aa  a  loyal 
worshipper  of  Jehovah,  but  he  at  the  same  time  deemed 
this  not  incompatible  with  sacrificing  at  the  altars  of 
other  gods  likewise.    Still  the  fact  remains  that  Solo- 
mon, who  by  his  Temple  in  its  ultimate  results  did  »> 
much  for  establishing  the  doctrine  of  one  only  God, 
became  himself  a  practical  Polytheist.     If  this  was  the 
case  with  him,  polytheism  in  other  sovereigns  ot  infe- 
rior excellence  can  excite  no  surprise.     With  sach  an 
example  before  him,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Ahab,  an  es- 
sentially bad  man,  should  after  his  marriage  with  a  Si- 
donian princess  not  only  openly  tolerate,  but  encoura^ 
the  worship  of  Baal;  though  it  is  to  be  remembereil 
even  in  him  that  he  did  not  disavow  the  authority  of 
Jehovah,  but,  when  rebuked  by  his  great  antagonist 
Elijah,  he  rent  his  clothes  and  put  sackcloth  on   his 
flesh,  and  showed  other  signs  of  contrition  evidcntiv 
deemed  sincere  (I  Kings  xvi,  31 ;  xxi,  27-29).    Finally, 
it  is  to  be  observed  generally  that  although,  before  the 
reformation  of  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii),  polytheism  pre- 
vailed in  Judah  as  well  as  Israel,  yet  it  seems  to  have 
been  more  intense  and  universal  in  Israel,  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  its  greater  proximity  to  Phoenicia ; 
and  Israel  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  if  it  bad  set  the  bad 
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(Ximple  to  Judah  (3  King*  ZYii,  19 ;  Jer.  tii,  8) ;  though, 
citmidering  the  example  of  Solomon,  this  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  strict  historical  statement. 

(2.)  llie  Phceniciaii  religion  was  likewise  in  other 
lespects  deleterious  to  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  be- 
ing in  some  points  essentially  demoralizing.     For  ex- 
ample, it  sanctioned  the  dreadful  superstition  of  bnm- 
ing  children  as  sacrifices  to  a  Phoenician  god.     "  They 
i  hare  built  also,"  says  Jeremiah,  in  the  name  of  Jehovah 
I  (xix,  5),  "  the  high  places  of  Baal,  to  bum  their  sons 
L  with  fire  for  bumt-oflerings  unto  Baal,  which  I  com- 
manded not,  nor  spake  it,  neither  came  it  into  my  mind" 
(oompw  Jer.  xxxii,  35).     This  horrible  custom  was  prob- 
ably in  its  origin  founded  on  the  idea  of  sacrificing  to  a 
;od  what  was  most  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  the  suppliant ; 
}ut  it  could  not  exist  without  having  a  tendency  to  stifle 
istural  feeUngs  of  affection,  and  to  harden  the  heart. 
It  cnuld  scarcely  hare  been  first  adopted  otherwise  than 
|n  the  infancy  of  the  Phoenician  race ;  but  grown-up  men 
uid  grown-up  narions,  with  their  moral  feelings  in  oth- 
!r  respects  cultivated,  are  often  the  slaves  in  particular 
viints  of  an  eariy  implanted  superstition,  and  it  is  wor- 
ihy  of  note  that,  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
iricr  the  death  of  Jeremiah,  the  Carthaginians,  when 
heir  city  was  besieged  by  Agathocles,  oflered  as  burat- 
acrilices  to  the  planet  Saturn,  at  the  public  expense, 
wo  hundred  boys  of  the  highest  aristocracy ;  and,  sub- 
fieqoently,  when  they  bad  obtained  a  victory,  sacrificed 
llbe  most  beautiful  captives  in  the  like  manner  (Diod. 
(  XX,  14, 65).     If  such  things  were  possible  among  the 
Carthaginians  at  a  period  so  much  later,  it  is  easily  con- 
EHTaMe  how  common  the  practice  of  sacrificing  children 
may  have  been  at  the  time  of  Jeremiah  among  the 
nHcnicians  generally ;  and  if  this  were  so,  it  would  have 
been  certain  to  prevail  among  the  Israelites  who  wor- 
^ipped  the  same  Phoenician  gods ;  especially  as,  owing 
tu  the  intermarriages  of  their  forefathers  with  Canaan- 
ius.  there  were  probably  few  Israelites  who  may  not 
ii«e  had  some  Phcenician  blood  in  their  veins  (Judg. 
lu.  '■>).    Again,  parts  of  the  Phcenician  religion,  espe- 
■uUy  the  worship  of  Astorte,  tended  to  encourage  dis- 
liaeaess  in  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  and  even  to 
laeify  impurities  of  the  moat  abominable  description. 
'  uatcted  with  ber  temples  and  images  there  were  i^e 
uabtiale  prostitutes,  whose  polluted  gains  formed  part 
■^  ihe  sacred  fond  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the 
t-rUim;  and,  to  complete  the  deification  of  immorality, 
■iij  were  even  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  consecrat- 
<'    Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  bow  deeply  this 
'••WU  example  had  eaten  into  the  hearts  and  habits 
'^tlit  people,  notwithstanding  positive  prohibitions  and 
''  RiKated  denunciations  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  than 
'>•  iknost  incredible  fact  that,  previous  to  the  refonna- 
x  of  Josiah,  tbia  class  of  persons  was  allowed  to  have 
Vwa  or  tents  doae  to  the  temple  of  Jehovah,  whose 
'"•■ry  was  perhaps  even  replenished  by  their  gains 
'!  Kings  xxiii,  7 ;  Deut.  xxiii,  17, 18 ;  1  Kings  xiv,  24 ; 
»".  It;  xxii,  46;  Hos.  iv,  14;  Job  xxxvi,  14;  comp. 
iA.T«n,  Laeitts,  c  35 ;  De  DtA  Syr&,  c.  27,  61 ;  Gese- 
5».  Tftaaanu,  a.  v.  TPfy),  p.  1196;  Movers,  Phon.  i, 
""*.  at;  Spencer,  Dt  LegSnu  HAntorvm,  i,  661). 

A  fcw  words  may  be  added  here  on  Phoenician  the- 
'>S">T  sod  cosmogony,  which,  as  far  as  they  are  known 
t«  us,  give  evidence  of  the  enormous  amount  of  thought 
bcMowed  by  the  thinkers  of  that  people  on  the  enigma 
olcnation.  The  Deity  was,  in  accordance  with  the  an- 
■iyie  mind,  presupposed.  Speculation  never  questioned 
iti  eternal  existence,  the  original  quality  of  each  nf  its 
t»o  pcinripal — male  and  female — sides,  and  the  way  in 
vkicb,  oat  of  their  union,  sprang  the  universe,  Accord- 
iig  to  the  system  of  £ademus.  Time,  Desire,  and  Mist 
'xnnl  the  first  triad  of  existence ;  and  from  the  embrace 
'>(  tiM  last  two  sprang  air  and  "  motion  of  air,"  out  of 
*lticli  igain  was  produced  the  mundane  egg.  The  cos- 
■"goiiT,  according  to  Sanchoniatho  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  begioning  of  all  things,  a  gloomy  and 


agitated  air,  and  a  turbid  chaos  of  thickest  darknes!>, 
which  for  a  long  course  of  ages  was  without  limits.  The 
wind  becoming  enamoured  with  its  own  essence,  Mot 
sprang  into  being,  as  a  kind  of  thick,  putrid  fluid,  which 
contained  all  germs.  The  first  beings  created  from  this 
were  without  intellect ;  and  from  them,  again,  came  in- 
tellectoal  beings,  Zopha-Semin  (C^U  "'t'Vl),  watch- 
men, or  beholders  of  the  heavens.  "  And  it  began  tn 
shine  Mot,  also  the  sun  and  the  moon,  t  be  stars  and  the 
great  planets.  The  glowing  sun,  heating  sea  and  earth, 
raised  vapors,  which  produced  clouds  and  winds,  light- 
ning and  thunder,  and  at  their  crash  the  beings  began 
to  awake  in  terror,  and  male  and  female  moved  on  land 
and  sea."  The  wind  Kolpia  further  produced  with  Baau 
(4na  of  Genesis)  Aion  and  Protogonos,  the  first  mor- 
tals, Aion  first  discovered  the  art  of  nutriment  from 
fruit-trees;  and  their  children,  Genoe  and  Genea,  who 
dwelt  in  Pbcenicia,  first  worshipped  Baalsamin,  or  the 
sun.  Genoa  begat  Light,  Fire,  and  Flame,  out  of  whom 
came  giants,  Cassius,  Libanus,  AntUibanus,  and  Brnthys, 
Their  sons  invented  the  art  of  constructing  huts  of 
reeds  and  meshes  and  the  papyms,  and  the  art  of  mak- 
ing coverings  for  the  body  out  of  the  skins  of  wild 
beasts.  After  them  came  the  inventors  of  hunting  and 
fishing,  the  discoverers  of  iron,  of  the  art  of  navigation, 
etc  One  of  their  descendants  was  Elyon  (probably  the 
God  whose  priest  was  Melchisedec,  Gen.  xiv,  18,  etc.; 
Abraham,  in  his  reply  to  the  king  of  Sodom,  emphati- 
cally adds  "Jehovah"  to  El-Elyon),  who  with  his  wife 
Beruth  begat  an  Autochthon,  afterwards  called  Uranos 
(heaven),  and  his  sister  Ge  (earth).  They  had  issue  four 
sons.  Ibis,  Betylus,  Dagon,  and  Atlas;  and  three  daugh- 
ters, Astarte,  Rhea,  and  Oione,  Chronos  deposed  bis 
father,  subsequently  killed  him,  and  travelled  abont  in 
the  world.  He  then  assigned  the  whole  of  Pbcenicia  to 
Astarte,  to  Athene  he  gave  Attica,  and  to  Taut  Egypt, 
The  country  being  involved  in  war,  he  offered  up  bis 
two  sons,  Jeud  and  Muth  (n^Q,  Pluto),  in  expiation. 
He  afterwards  bestowed  the  city  of  Byblus  upon  the 
goddess  Baaltis  (Dione),  and  Berytus  upon  Poseidon 
and  the  Kabiri.  Taut  made  the  first  images  of  the 
countenances  of  the  gods  Chronos  and  Dagon,  and  formed 
the  sacred  characters  of  the  other  elements ;  and  the 
Kabiri,  the  seven  sons  of  Sydyc,  and  theireighth  brother 
Asklepios,  first  set  them  down  in  memory.  "Thabion," 
Eusebius  (Pr,  £v.  i,  10)  continues, "  the  first  hierophant, 
allegorized  these  things  subsequently,  and,  mixing  the 
facts  with  physical  and  mundane  phenomena,  he  deliv- 
ered them  down  to  those  that  celebrated  orgia,  and  to 
the  prophets  who  presided  over  the  mysteries,  and  to 
their  successors,  one  of  whom  was  Isiris,  the  inventor 
of  three  letters,  the  brother  of  Chna,  the  first  Phoeni- 
cian," 

6.  Languagt, — The  most  important  intellectual  in- 
vention of  man,  that  of  letters,  was  universally  asserted 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  have  been  communicated 
by  the  Phoenicians  to  the  Greeks.  The  earliest  written 
statement  on  the  subject  is  in  Herodotus  (v,  67,  58), 
who  incidentally,  in  giving  an  account  of  Ilarmodius 
and  Aristogeiton,  says  that  they  were  by  race  Gephy- 
neans ;  and  that  he  had  ascertained  by  inquir}'  that  the 
Gephyrteans  were  Phoenicians,  among  those  Phoenicians 
who  came  over  with  Cadmus  into  Boeotia,  and  instruct- 
ing the  Greeks  in  many  other  arts  and  sciences,  taught 
them  likewise  letters.  It  was  an  easy  step  from  this  to 
believe,  as  many  of  the  ancients  believed,  that  the 
Phoenicians  invented  letters  (Lucan,  Phartal.  iii,  220, 
221).  This  belief,  however,  was  not  universal;  and 
Pliny  the  Elder  expresses  his  own  opinion  that  they 
were  of  Assyrian  origin,  while  he  relates  the  opinion  of 
Gellius  that  they  were  invented  by  the  Egyptians,  and 
of  others  that  they  were  invented  by  the  Syrians  (^Nat. 
Hist,  vii,  67).  Now,  as  Phoenician  has  been  shown  to 
l>e  nearly  the  same  language  as  Hebrew,  the  question 
arises  whether  Hebrew  throws  any  light  on  the  time 
or  the  mode  of  the  invention  of  letters,  on  the  question 
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of  wbo  invented  theio,  or  on  the  univenal  belief  of  an- 
tiquity that  the  knowledge  of  them  was  commanicated 
to  the  Greeks  by  the  Phoenicians.  The  answer  is  as 
follows :  Hebrew  literature  is  as  silent  as  Greek  litera- 
ture respecting  the  precise  date  of  the  invention  of  let- 
ters, and  the  name  of  the  inventor  or  inventors;  but 
the  names  of  the  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet  are  in 
accordance  with  the  belief  that  the  Phoenicians  commu- 
nicated the  knowledge  of  letters  to  the  Greeks:  for 
many  of  the  names  of  letters  in  the  Greek  alphabet, 
though  without  meaning  in  the  Greek,  have  a  meaning 
in  the  corresponding  letters  of  Hebrew.  For  example : 
the  first  four  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  Alpha,  Beta, 
Gamma,  Delta,  are  not  to  be  explained  through  the 
Greek  language ;  but  the  corresponding  first  four  letters 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  viz.  Aleph,  Beth,  Gimel,  Da- 
letb,  being  essentially  the  same  words,  are  to  be  ex- 
plained in  Hebrew.  Thus  in  Hebrew  Aleph  or  Elepb 
means  an  ox ;  Beth  or  Bay  ith  a  house ;  Gamal,  a  camel ; 
and  Deleth  a  door.  The  same  is  essentially,  though  not 
always  so  clearly,  the  case  with  almost  all  the  sixteen 
earliest  Greek  letters  said  to  have  been  brought  over  from 
Phoeniciaby  Cadmus,  A  B  FA  E  F  I  K  AM  NOn  PST; 
and  called  on  this  account  Phoenician  or  Cadmeiau  let- 
ters (Herodot.  /.  c;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  vii,  57;  Jelf, 
Greek  Gram,  i,  p.  2).  The  sixth  letter,  afterwards  dis- 
used, and  now  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Di- 
garama  (from  Dionysius,  i,  20),  was  unquestionably  the 
same  as  the  Hebrew  letter  Vav  (a  hook).  Moreover, 
as  to  xrriting,  the  ancient  Hebrew  letters,  substantially 
the  same  as  Phoenician,  agree  closely  with  ancient 
Greek  letters — a  fact  which,  taken  by  itself,  would  not 
prove  that  the  Greeks  received  them  from  the  Phoeni- 
cians, as  the  Phoenicians  might  possibly  have  received 
Ihem  from  the  Greeks;  but  which,  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  Greek  traditions  on  the  subject,  and  with  the 
significance' of  the  letters  in  Hebrew,  seems  reasonably 
conclusive  that  the  letters  were  transported  from  Phoe- 
nicia into  Greece.  It  is  true  that  modem  Hebrew  writ- 
ing and  the  later  Greek  writing  of  antiquity  have  not 
much  resemblance  to  each  other;  but  this  is  owing 
partly  to  gradual  changes  in  the  writing  of  Greek  let- 
ters, and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  character  in  which 
Hebrew  ISibles  are  now  printed,  called  the  Assyrian  or 
square  character,  was  not  the  one  originally  in  use 
among  the  Jews,  but  seems  to  have  been  learned  in  the 
Babylonian  captivity,  and  afterwards  gradually  adopted 
by  them  on  their  return  to  Palestine  (Gesenius,  Getch. 
der  Hebrauchen  Sprache  uad  Schri/i,  p.  166).    See  Ai^ 

PHABKT. 

As  to  the  mode  in  which  letters  were  invented,  some 
clew  is  afforded  by  some  of  the  early  Hebrew  and  the 
Phoenician  characters,  which  evidently  aimed,  although 
very  rudely,  like  the  drawing  of  very  young  children, 
to  represent  the  object  which  the  naine  of  the  letter 
signified.  Thus  the  earliest  Alpha  has  some  vague  re- 
sembknce  to  an  ox's  head,  Gimel  to  a  camel's  back, 
Daleth  to  the  door  of  a  tent,  Vav  to  a  hook  or  peg. 
Again,  the  written  letters,  called  respectively.  Lamed 
(an  ox-goad),  Ayin  (an  eye),  Qoph  (the  back  of  the 
head),  Kesh  or  Hosh  (the  head),  and  Tav  (a  cross), 
are  all  efforts,  more  or  less  successful,  to  portray  the 
things  signified  by  the  names.  It  is  said  that  this  is 
equally  true  of  Egyptian  phonetic  hieiuglyphics;  but, 
however  this  may  be,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing in  this  way  the  formation  of  an  alphabet; 
when  the  idea  of  representing  the  component  sounds  or 
half-sounds  of  a  word  by  figures  was  once  conceived. 
But  the  original  idea  of  thus  representing  sounds, 
though  peculiarly  felicitous,  was  by  no  means  obvious, 
and  milUons  of  men  have  lived  and'  died  without  its  oc- 
curring to  any  one  of  them. 

It  may  not  be  unimportaut  to  observe  that,  although 
so  many  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  have  a  meaning 
in  Hebrew  or  Phoenician,  yet  their  Greek  names  are 
not  in  the  Hebrew  or  PtKenician,  but  in  the  Aramaic 
form.  There  is  a  peculiar  form  of  the  noun  in  Aramaic 


called  by  grammarians  the  Uatut  empkaHcu*,  in  which 
the  termination  a  (K^)  is  added  to  a  noun,  modifying  il 
according  to  certain  laws.     Originally  this  tennination 
was  probably  identical  with  the  definite  article  "ba:" 
which,  instead  of  being  prefixed,  was  subjoined  to  the 
noun,  as  is  the  case  now  with  the  definite  article  in  the 
Scandinavian  languages.     This  form  in  a  is  found  u 
exist  in  the  oldest  specimen  of  Aramaic  in  the   Bible 
Y^ar  sahadutM,  in  Gen.  xxxi,  47,  where  tahadutk 
testimony,  is  used  by  Laban  in  the  ttatvt  emphatirut 
Now  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  names  of  a  cousidera 
ble  proportion  of  the  "Cadmeian  letters"  in  the  Greel 
alphabet  are  in  this  Aramaic  form,  such  as  Alpha,  Betj^ 
Gamma,  Delta,  Eta,  Theta,  Iota,  Kappa,  Lambda ;  ani 
although  this  fact  by  itself  is  not  sufficient  to  suppor 
an  elaborate  theory  on  the  subject,  it  seems  in  favor,  a{ 
far  as  it  goes,  of  the  conjecture  that  when  the  Ureek 
originally  received  the  knowledge  of  letters,  the  name 
by  which  the  several  letters  were  taught  to  them  wen 
Aramaic,    It  has  been  suggested,  indeed,  by  Geaeniu^ 
that  the  Greeks  themselves  made  the  addUtion  in  a1 
these  cases,  in  order  to  give  the  words  a  Greek  termil 
nation,  as  "they  did  with  other  Phoenician  words,  t\ 
mekt,  ftttXSa,  mbel,  vafiXa."     If,  however,  a  list  is  e» 
amine<l  of  Phoenician  words  naturalized  in  Greek,  it  wi] 
not  be  found  that  the  ending  in  a  has  been  the  favorite 
mode  of  accommodating  them  to  the  Greek  langiu^ir 
For  example,  et  the  words  specified  by  Bleek  (^£in/ri 
tung  in  dot  ^.  7*.  p.  69)  as  having  been  commanicated 
through  the  Phoenicians  to  the  Greeks  (see  above),  fl 
is  remarkable  that  only  four  end  in  a  in  Greek  whibb 
have  not  a  similar  termination  in  Hebrew;  and  of  these 
four  one  is  a  late  Alexandrian  translation,  and  two  are 
names  of  musical  instruments,  which,  very  probably, 
may  first  have  been  communicated  to  Greeks,  through 
Syrians,  in  Asia  Minor.    Under  any  circumstances,  the 
proportion  of  the  Phoenician  words  which  end  in  a  itt 
Greek  is  too  small  to  warrant  the  inference  that  any 
common  practice  of  the  Greeks  in  this  respect  will  ac- 
count  for  the  seeming  fact  that  nine  out  of  the  sixteen 
Cadmeian  letters  are  in  the  Aramaic  ttatua  emphatiau. 
The  inference,  therefore,  from  their  endings  in  a  re- 
mains unshaken.     Still  this  must  not  be  re^rded  in 
ai^r  way  as  proving  that  the  alphabet  was  invented  by 
those  who  spoke  the  Aramaic  Ungnage.      This  is  a 
wholly  distinct  question,  and  far  more  obscure ;  though 
much  deference  on  the  point  is  due  to  the  opinion  of 
Gesenius,  who,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  names 
of  the  Shemitic  letterei,  has  arrived  at  the  concluaon 
that  they  were  invented  by  the  Pbcenicians  (^PalSo- 
r/raphie,  p.  2^4).     The  strongest  argument  of  Gesenius 
against  the  Aramaic  invention  of  the  letters  is  that,  al- 
though doubtless  many  of  the  names  are  both  Aramaic 
and  Hebrew,  some  of  them  are  not  Aramaic — at  least 
not  in  the  Hebrew  signification ;  while  the  Syrians  use 
other  words  to  express  the  same  ideas.     Thus  C|9M  in 
Aramaic  means  only  1000,  and  not  an  ox ;  the  word  for 
"door"  in  Aramaic  is  not  nbn,  but  Sir;  while  the  six 
following  names  of  Cadmeian  letters  are  not  Aramaic : 

11,  nil,  D^a,  KB  (Syr.  n«),  t^p,  in. 

As  this  obviously  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Hebrews  adopted  Phoenician  as  thdr  own  language,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  what  is  called  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage was  in  f^  "the  language  of  Canaaq,"  as  a 
prophet  called  it  (Isa.  xix,  18),  and  this  not  merelv  po- 
etically, but  literally  and  in  philological  truth ;  aiid  as 
this  is  repugnant  to  some  preconceived  notions  respect- 
ing the  peculiar  people,  the  question  arises  whether  tl>e 
Israelites  might  not  have  translated  Canaanitish  names 
into  Hebrew.  On  this  hypothesis  the  names  now  ex- 
isting in  the  Bible  for  persons  and  places  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  would  not  be  the  original  names,  but  merely 
the  transUtions  of  those  names.  The  answer  to  this 
question  is,  1.  That  there  is  not  the  slightest  direct 
mention,  nor  any  indirect  trace,  in  the  Bible,  of  any 
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such  tnnsbtion.    3.  That  it  is  contrary  to  the  analof^y 
of  the  oniinaiy  Hebrew  practice  in  other  cases:  as,  for 
cximple,  in  reference  to  the  names  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchs  (perhaps  of  a  foreign  dynasty)  Pul,  Tiglath- 
Pileser,  Sennacherib,  or  of  the  Persian  monarchs  Uarius, 
Ahtsoenu,  Artaxerxes,  which  remain  unintelligible  in 
Ucbreir,  and  can  only  be  undentood  through  other  Ori- 
catal  Ungua);es.    3.  That  there  is  an  absolute  silence  in 
the  Bible  as  to  there  baring  been  any  difference  what- 
ever in  language  between  the  Israelites  and  the  Ca- 
I  naanites,  although  in  other  eases  where  a  diOerence 
i  existed  that  difference  is  somewhere  alluded  to,  as  in 
libe  case  of  the  Egyptians  (Psa.  Ixxxi,  5 ;  cxiv,  1),  the 
LAnrrians  (Isa.  xxxri,  11),  and  the  Chaldees  (Jer.  v,  15). 
fret  in  the  case  of  the  Canaanites  there  was  stronger 
ites»n  for  alluding  to  it;  and  without  some  allusion  to 
|it.  if  it  bad  existed,  the  narration  of  the  conquest  of 
K'snaan  under  the  leadership  of  Joshua  would  have  been 
IsiBKulariy  imperfect. 

The  ItKsnician   language,  however,  certainly  be- 
lionged  to  that  family  of  languages  which,  by  a  name 
tnot  altogether  free  from  objection,  but  now  generally 
(adopted,  is  called  "Shemitic"    Under  this  name  are 
iocluiled  three  distinct  branches :  a.  Arabic,  to  which 
bcluiigs  .£thiopic  as  an  offshoot  of  the  Southern  Arabic 
or  Himyaritic     6.  Aramaic,  the  vernacular  language 
of  Palestine  at  the  time  of  Christ,  in  which  the  few 
original  words  of  Christ  which  have  been  preserved  in 
vriting  appear  to  have  been  spoken  (Malt,  xxvii,  46; 
Hark  v,  41 ;  and  mark  especially  Hatt.  xvi,  18,  which 
is  not  fully  significant  either  in  Greek  or  Hebrew), 
Uranuic,  as  used  in  Christian  literature,  is  called  Syriac, 
jaod  as  used  in  the  writings  of  the  Jews  has  t>een  very 
, generally  called  Chaldee.     c.  Hebrew,  in  which  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  Old  Testament  was  composed. 
Xow  <ae  of  the  most  interesting  points  to  the  Biblical 
itadciit  connected  with  Phoenician,  is,  that  it  does  not 
y  belong  to  either  of  the  first  two  branches,  but  to  the 
I  thiid;  and  that  it  is  in  fact  so  closely  allied  to  Hebrew 
1  that  Phceoician  and  Hebrew,  though  different  dialects, 
HUT  piactically  be  regarded  as  the  same  language. 
This  may  be  shown  in  the  following  way:  (1.)  In  pas- 
sages which  have  been  frequently  quoted  (see  especially 
Ijeseoii  Mtmumenta  Scripiura  LinffUteque  Pkcmicia^  p. 
Si),  testimony  is  borne  to  the  kinship  of  the  two  laii- 
piages  by  Augustine  and  Jerome,  in  whose  time  I'hce- 
aicisn  or  Carthaginian  was  stiU  a  living  language. 
Jerome,  wbo  was  a  good  Hebrew  scholar,  after  mvii- 
■ioning,  in  bis  Commentaries  on  Jeremiah  (lib.  v,  c.  26) 
that  Carthage  was  a  Phoenician  colony,  proceeds  to 
■Ute, "  Uode  et  Poeni  sermone  cnrrupto  quaki  Phoeni 
appelUuitur,  quorum  lingua  Hebneae  linguffi  magna  ex 
pane  confinis  est."    Augustine,  who  was  a  native  of 
iliica,  and  a  bishop  there  of  Hippo,  a  Tyrian  colony, 
ba  led  on  record  a  similar  statement  several  times.    In 
oe  passage  he  says  of  the  two  languages, "  Istsa  lingux 
Bw  moltum  inter  se  differunt"  (Qaattiona  in  Utpta- 
fncktm,  rii,  IG).     In  another  passage  he  says,  "  Cog- 
uta  tunt  ist«  Unguse  et  viciiue,  Hebnea,  et  Puuica,  et 
%n'  (/a  Joaxi.  Tract,  lo).    Again,  on  Geo.  xviii,  9, 
Ik  aara  of  a  certain  mode  of  speaking  (Gen.  viii,  9), 
'"Ucotio  est,  qnani  propterea  Ilebneam  puto,  quia  et 
funics  lingux  familiarissima  est,  in  qua  mulla  inveni- 
»'"  Uebneis  verbis  consonantia"  (lib.  i,  cap.  24).    On 
BMlber  ocosioD,  remarking  on  the  word  Mcssias,  be 
■•>",''Quod  verbum  Punicie  linguae  consonum  est,  near 
otti  Hdiraa  naUa  el  ptetu  omtau"  (Contra  lileriu  Peli- 
'"■>>,  ii,  c.  101).    (2.)  These  statements  are  fully  con- 
''oed  by  a  passage  of  Carthaginian  preserved  in  the 
Pmthu  of  Plautus  (act  v,  scene  1),  and  accompanied 
I?  a  Latin  translation  as  part  of  the  play.     There  is  no 
iloaU  tliat  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Phoenicians  were 
the  tame  race ;  and  the  Carthaginian  extract  is  undeni- 
*hir  intelligible  through  Hebrew  to  Hebrew  scholars 
(xeBocbart's  Caiuum;  and  especially  Gesenii  Monu- 
■"Xo  Pkairia,  p.  357-882,  where  the  passage  is  trans- 
liKd  with  notes,  and  full  justice  is  done  to  the  previous 
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translation  of  Dochart).  (3.)  The  close  kinship  of  the 
two  languages  is,  moreover,  strikingly  confirmed  by 
very  many  Phoenician  and  Carthaginian  names  of  places 
and  persons,  which,  destitute  of  meaning  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  through  which  languages  they  have  become 
widely  known,  and  having  sometimes  in  those  lan- 
guages occasioned  false  etymologies,  become  really  sig- 
nificant in  Hebrew.  Thus  through  Hebrew  it  is  known 
that  Tyre,  as  Tti'tr,  signifies  "  a  ruck,"  referring  doubt- 
less to  the  rocky  island  on  which  the  city  was  situatc<l : 
that  Sidon,  as  Ttidun,  means  "  Fishing"  or  "  Fishery," 
which  was  probably  the  occupation  of  its  first  settlers: 
that  Carthage,  or,  as  it  was  originally  called,  "  Cartha- 
da,"  means  "  New  Town,"  or  "  Newton :"  and  that  Byr- 
sa,  which,  as  a  Greek  name,  suggested  the  mythulugical 
mylhus  of  the  Bull's  Hide  {^nrid,  i,  3G6,  .S67),  was 
simply  the  citadel  of  Carthage — "Carthagiuis  arcem," 
as  Virgil  accurately  termed  it:  the  Carthaginian  name 
of  it,  softened  by  the  Greeks  into  Bvpaa,  being  merely 
the  Hebrew  word  Botsrah, "citadel;"  identical  with  the 
word  called  Bozrah  in  the  English  Version  of  Isa.  Ixiii, 
I.  Again,  through  Hebrew,  the  names  of  celebrated 
Carthaginians,  though  sometimes  disfigured  by  Greek 
and  Koman  writers,  acquire  a  meaning.  Thus  Dido  ia 
found  to  belong  to  the  same  root  as  David,  "  beloved :" 
meaning  "  his  love"  or  "  delight ;"  i,  e.  the  love  or  de- 
light cither  of  Baal  or  of  her  husband:  Hasdrubal  i^ 
the  man  "whose  help  Baal  is:"  Hamilcar  the  man 
whom  the  god  "  Milcar  graciously  granted"  (comp.  Ha- 
naneel ;  OtoSiapoc)  •■  and,  with  the'  substitution  of  Baal 
for  El  or  God,  the  name  of  the  renowned  Hannibal  is 
found  to  be  identical  in  form  and  meaning  with  the 
name  of  Hanniel,  who  is  mentioned  in  Numb,  xxxiv, 
23  as  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh :  Hanniel 
meaning  the  grace  of  Ga<l,  and  Hannibal  the  grace  of 
BaaL  (4.)  The  same  conclusion  arises  from  the  exami- 
nation of  Phoenician  inscriptionit,  preserved  to  the  pres- 
ent day ;  all  of  which  can  be  interpreted,  with  more  or 
less  certainty,  through  Hebrew.  Some  of  these  will  be 
more  particularly  noticed  below. 

HI.  I.ileralure.—l.  Original  Remain: — With  the  ex- 
ception of  Greek  and  Latin,  no  language  was  so  widely 
known  and  spoken  throughout  antiquity  as  the  Phoeni- 
cian; and  monuments  of  it  have  been  found,  and  con- 
tinue to  be  found,  almost  all  over  the  ancient  world. 
We  can  only  vaguely  speculate  on  its  early  history  and 
its  various  phases,  so  long  as  our  materials  yield  so  little 
information  on  that  point.     Its  decline  seems  to  date 
j  from  the  8lh  century  B.C.,  when  Aramaisms  crept  in 
I  in  overwhelming  numbers.     Finally,  the  close  contact 
,  with,  and  the  everywhere  preponderating  infiucnce  of 
;  the  Greeks,  superseded — chiefly  after  Alexander's  lime 
— the  ancient  language  almost  completely ;  and  even 
couis  with  Phoenician  legends  occur  not  later  than  the 
2d  century  B.C. 

An  important  Phccnician  literature  seems  to  have 
been  extant  as  late  as  the  1st  century  A.D.,  but  it  has 
disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  After  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  3d  century  the  language  had  vanished 
entirely  in  the  country  itself,  and  Jerome,  who  lived  in 
Palestine,  mentions  the  Punic,  but  never  the  Phoenician. 
In  the  West  it  survived  to  a  much  later  period.  In 
Mauritania  and  Numidia  it  remained,  in  a  corrupteil 
form,  the  reigning  tongue  as  late  as  the  4lh  centuri- 
A.D.;  and  Augustine  draws  his  explanations  of  Scrip- 
ture from  the  Punic  current  in  the  5th  centuiy.  There 
was  a  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  into  Punic  made 
for  the  use  of  the  Punic  churches;  and  in  and  near 
Tripolis  it  was  the  language  of  the  common  people  up 
to  a  late  period.  From  the  Cth  centuiy,  however,  it 
rapidly  died  out,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  Vandals, 
Goths,  Moors,  and  other  foreign  tribes  overrunning  the 
country,  and  ingrafting  their  own  idioms  upon  it. 

The  literature  of  Phoenicia,  in  its  original  form,  has, 
as  we  have  said,  perished  entirely.  What  traces  and 
fragments  we  have  of  it  have  survived  in  <ireck  trans- 
latioDS,    But  from  even  these  small  remnants  we  can 
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easily  imagine  the  extreme  antiquity,  and  the  high 
importance  and  vast  extent  of  these  productiona,  which, 
at  first,  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  of  a  theological  or 
thcogunical  nature.  Their  authors  are  the  gods  them- 
selves, and  the  writings  are  only  accessible  to  the 
priests,  and  to  those  initiated  in  the  mysteries.  From 
the  allegorical  explanations  of  these  exalted  personages 
sprang  a  new  branch  of  sacred  literature,  of  which  those 
fragments  of  cosmogony  mentioned  above  are  derived. 
To  the  literary  age  of  Taaut,  Cadmus,  Ophion,  Esmun, 
etc.,  succeeded  Tbabion,  Isiris,  Sanchoniatho,  and  Ho- 
chus,  who  founded  the  schools  of  priests  and  prophets. 
These  cultivated  the  sciences,  chiefly  the  occult  ones, 
magic,  and  the  like.  Nearest  to  the  sacred  literature 
stands  didactic  poetrj*,  somewhat  related  to  the  Orphic, 
whose  chief  representatives  are  Sido,  Jopas,  etc  The 
erotic  poetry  is  characterized  as  of  a  very  sensuous  nat- 
ure, both  in  Phoenicia  and  the  colonies.  Of  historians 
are  mentioned  Mochus,  Hypsikrates  (Sanchoniatho?) 
Theodotus,  Philostratus,  Henander,  and  others -,  but 
these  are  mere  Greek  versions  of  their  Phoenician 
names,  and  absolutely  nothing  has  been  preserved  of 
their  writings.  Punic  literature  is  also  frequently  men- 
tioned by  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  Ueograph}-,  his- 
tory, agriculture,  were  the  fields  chiefly  cultivated  by 
the  colonists  of  Carthage  and  the  West  generally. 

The  monuments  that  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
which  not  only  have  enabled  us  to  judge  for  ourselves 
of  the  religion,  the  Unguage,  and  the  manners  of  the 
Phoenicians,  are  either  origiiuU,  as  legends  on  coins  and 
lapidary  inscriptions,  or  at  second  hand,  as  Phoenician 
proper  nouns  and  texts  imbedded  in  the  works  of  an- 
cient classical  or  sacred  writers.  The  principal  and 
ever-growing  source  for  our  information,  however,  is 
the  monumental  inscriptions,  of  whose  existence,  till 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  nothing  was  known. 
The  roost  numerous  Phoenician  remnants  have  been 
discovered  in  the  colonies.  Richard  Pococke  first  found, 
on  the  site  of  ancient  Citium  (Laniaka  of  to-day),  thir- 
ty-one (not  thirty-three,  as  generally  stated)  Phoenician 
inscriptions,  which  he  deposited  at  Oxford  (published 
by  Swinton,  1750).  Malta,  Sardinia,  Carthage,  Algiers, 
Tripolis,  Athens,  Marseilles,  have  each  yielded  a  consid- 
erable number,  so  that  altogether  we  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  monu- 
ments, either  votive  tablets  or  tomb  inscriptions.  The 
latest  and  most  remarkable  are  those  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  discovered  at  Carthage  a  few  years  ago  by  N. 
Davis,  consisting  of  votive  tablets,  a  (doubtful)  tomb- 
stone, and  a  sacrificial  tariff,  which  completes  another 
stone  found  some  years  ago  at  Marseilles  of  the  same 
nature;  both  setting  forth  the  amount  of  taxes,  or  rath- 
er the  proportionate  share  the  priest  was  entitled  to  re- 
ceive for  each  sacrifice.  An- 
other exceedingly  valuable 
(trilingual)  inscription,  refer- 
ring to  the  gilt  of  an  altar 
vowed  to  Eshmun-Asklcpios, 
has  lately  been  discovered  in 
Sardinia  (see  below).  One  of 
the  most  important  historical 
monuments  is  the  sarcophagus 
of  Eshmanasar  II,  king  of  Si- 
don  (son  of  Tennes?),  found  at 
Tyre  in  1865,  the  age  of  which 
has  variously  been  conjectured 
between  the  llth  century  B.C. 
(Ewald) — a  most  incongruous 
guess  indeed  — the  7th  (Hit- 
zig),  the  6th  (due  l>e  Luyncs), 
and  the  4th  (Levj-),  of  which 
we  shall  add  the  commence- 
ment, literally  translated : 


Lid  of  Phoenician  Sar- 
cophagus. 


"In  the  month  of  Bnl,  In  the  fourteenth  year  that  I 
reij^erl,  king  Ejhmnnnsar,  king  of  the  SidnniniiF,  son  of 
kins  Tebniih,  kin-r  of  the  SidonliinB— spoke  kiiie  Esh- 
manasar, king  of  the  Sidonions,  saying:  Carried  away 


before  my  time,  tn  the  flood  of  days— In  dnrobnese  ceasci 
the  sou  (jfgods.  Dead  do  Hie  iu  ihi?  toniti,  in  the^iTivp, 
on  the  place  which  I  have  built.  1  mriieir  ordain  that  all 
the  nobles  and  all  the  people  shall  not  ujien  this  place  uf 
rest ;  they  shall  not  seek  for  treasures  aud  not  carry  awnj 
the  sarcophagus  of  my  resting-place,  and  not  disturb  me 
by  mouuting  the  couch  of  my  slumbers.  If  people  should 
speak  to  thee  [and  persuade  ttiee  to  the  contraryl,  do  not 
listen  to  them.  Fur  all  the  nobles  and  all  the  people  who 
shall  open  this  sarcophagus  of  the  place  of  re.-t^  ur  carry 
awny  the  sarcophagus  of  my 


this  resting-place,  ma 
may  they  not  be  ' 


my  conch,  or  disturb  me  npoa 
they  And  no  rest  with  the  depart- 
ed ;  may  tKey  not  be  burled  In  a  tomb,  and  may  no  sun 
and  successor  live  after  them  lu  their  place,"  etc  (i-ee 
Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  1, 198  eq.). 

The  votive  tablets  bear  the  same  character  through- 
out, differing  only  with  respect  to  the  name  of  the  mai 
or  woman  who  placed  it 
in  a  certain  sanctuary  in 
accordance  with  his  or 
her  vow.  Their  material 
is  mostly  limestone  or 
fine  sandstone,  rarely 
marble,  and  they  vary 
from  5  to  15  inches  in 
height,  from  4  to  7  in 
width,  and  from  H  to  4 
in  thickness.  Beginning 
in  most  cases  with  the 
dedication  to  the  god  or 
goddess,  or  both,  thus: 
"[Sacred]  To  the  god 
.  , ,  [this  tablet]  which 
vowed  N.  son  (daughter) 
of  N,  When  he  (she) 
heard  my  voice  and 
blessed,"  or  "hear  my 
voice  and  bless;"  etc 
The  sepulchral  tablets 
generally  run  somewhat 
in  this  manner:  "Stone 
erected  to  .  . 
lived  . . .  years.' 

yet  remains  to  be  done.  [ShlNadorChanbail  [Ben  Abd 
Eventhepah«,graphical  ^^~3,;^^^.       -     IShem.J 

side  has,  notwithstand-  "To  the  Lady  Tanlth,  the  Face 
of  Baal,  and  to  the  Lord  Baal 
Chammon  [is  dedicated  this] 
whichhasvowed  HanbaU  [the 
son  of  Abd]  Ashman  .  .  . 
tWhen  he  (or  she)  hears  his 
voice,  may  he  (or  she)  bless."] 


,  who  Lerabbath  Letanith  Pen-Baal  I 
Much  L'leaddan  Lebo&l  ChCammon  A] 


ing  all  the  ready  mate- 
rial, not  been  settled  sat- 
isfactorily yet.  One 
point,  however,  is  indis- 
putable even  now.  There 
are  at  least  two  kinds  of 
Phoenician  writing  to  be  distinguished  most  clearly. 
The  older,  purer,  more  orthographical,  and  more  neatly 
executed,  is  found  in  the  inscriptions  of  Phoenicia  her- 
self, of  Malta,  Athens,  Citium,  and  Carthage;  the  younger, 
corrupted  not  only  with  respect  to  the  grammar  and  lan- 
guage, but  also  with  respect  to  the  form  of  the  letters, 
which  are  less  carefully  executed,  and  even  exhibit  some 
strange,  probably  degenerate  characters,  is  found  chiefly 
on  the  monuments  of  Cyprus,  Cilicia,  Sardinia,  Africa, 
Spain,  Numidia,  and  the  adjacent  parts. 

Besides  these  monumental  sources  for  the  language, 
there  are  a  few  remnants  of  it  embedded,  as  we  said,  in 
ancient  non-Phoenician  writings.  The  Old  Testament 
alone,  however,  has  preserved  its  words — proper  nouns 
chiefly — unmutilatcd.  Later  eastern  writers  even,  not 
to  mention  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  have  corrupted  the 
spelling  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  often  most  puzzling 
to  trace  the  original  Shemitic  words,  Phoenician  names 
occur  in  Snidas,  Dioecorides,  Apuleius,  in  martyndogies, 
calendariums.  Acts  of  Councils,  in  Church  fathers  (Au- 
gustine, Priscianus,  Servus),  etc  The  only  really  impor- 
tant remnant,  however,  is  found  preson-cd — albeit  fear- 
fully mutilated  and  Latinized — in  Plautus's  PetHulut, 
act  V,  scene  1  of  which  contains,  in  sixteen  lines,  the 
Phoenician  translation  of  the  Latin  text,  with  more 
than  one  hundred  Phoenician  words.  Several  other 
phrases  and  wortis  are  embodied  in  act  v,  scenes  2  and 
3  of  the  same  play.    Yet,  although  there  is  very  little 
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habt  nnong  scholars  abont  the  (^eater  portion  of  these 
ists,tbe  corraptiun  and  mutilation  which  they  had  to 
Bd«rg(s  &nt  at  the  bands  of  Dautus,  who  probably 
■It  wrote  them  by  the  ear,  then  at  the  bands  of  gen- 
auaaa  of  ignorant  ccribes,  have  made  more  than  one 
ion)  or  passage  an  insoluble  puzzle.  The  first  of  the 
•II  «p«ciinens  of  I'boenician  [I'unic]  writing  subjoined 
I  ukeu  from  ono  of  those  Carthaginian  votive  tablets 


>-  yj  -<     ^  ^^ 

i^  Q  U     s.-^ 

Q  1^  <    ip^  ^ 


a 


with  which  the  British  Museum  (now  the  wealthiest  in 
Phoenician  monuments)  has  lately  been  enriched,  as 
mentioned  before.  The  emblems  on  it  are  symbolical, 
and  refer  to  the  deities  invoked.  The  lower  part  is 
mutilated,  but  easily  supplied.  The  date  is  uncertain, 
perhaps  the  2d  or  3d  century  B.C.  The  second  is  a  tri- 
lingual inscription  from  a  base  of  an  altar  recently  found 
at  Pauli  Uerrei,  in  Sardinia,  and  has  been  fully  explained 
by  Deutsch  (sec  Traiuactioru  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature,  1864).  Its  contents  arc  briefly  this :  A  cer- 
tain Clcon,  Phoenician  by  religion,  Greek  by  name,  Ko- 
man  by  nationality,  a  salt-farmer,  vows  an  altar— mate- 
rial and  weight  of  which  are  only  given  in  Phoenician : 
viz.  copper,  a  hundred  pounds  in  weight — to  Eshmun- 
Asklepios  "  the  Healer"  (the  Phoenician  Mrarrach, 
clumsily  transcribed  Slerre  in  Latin,  and  ilirre  in 
Greek),  in  consideration  for  a  cure  to  be  performed. 
The  date,  given  in  Phoenician,  viz.  the  year  of  two,  ap- 
parently annual,  entirely  unknown  judges,  gives  no  clew 
to  the  time.  Palseographical  reasons,  however,  would 
place  it  in  about  the  Ist  century  B.C. 

2.  Modtm  Authorilia. — Among  those  who  have  more 
or  less  successfully  occupied  themselves  with  Phcenician 
antiquities,  language,  and  literature,  and  who  have  also, 
in  some  instances,  deciphered  inscriptions,  we  mention 
.Scaliger,  Bochart,  Pococke,  Barthelcmy,  Swinton,  Bayer, 
Dutens,  Ilamaker,  Gesenius,  Movers,  Munck,  Judas, 
Bargis,  De  Saulcy,  Ewald,  Levy,  Vaux,  R^nan,  De 
Lnjoies,  De  Vogue,  Deutsch,  and  others ;  to  whose  writ- 
ings, contained  either  in  special  works  or  scattered  in 
Transactions  of  learned  societies,  we  refer  for  further 
information  on  the  subject  of  our  article. 

In  English,  see  Kenrick's  P/ieenicia  (Lond.  1855);  in 
Latin,  the  second  part  of  Bochart's  Gtographia  Sacra, 
under  the  title  "  Canaan,"  and  Gesenius's  work,  Scrip- 
turm  Linguaqut  Phamcia  Monumenta  guotquot  niptr- 
mnt  (Leips.  1837) ;  in  German,  the  exhaustive  work  of 
Movers,  Die  Phonkier  vnd  dat  PhSmzuche  AUerlhnm 
(Beriin,  1841-1856,  5  vols.);  Gerhard,  Kumt  der  Pho- 
nizier  (ibid.  1848) ;  an  article  on  the  same  subject  by 
Movers,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Knq/clopadie,  and  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  same  work  by  Gesenius  on  Poldographie. 
See  likewise  Gesenius,  Oesch.  der  liebraischfti  JSprache 
und  Schrijl  (Leips.  1815) ;  Bleek,  Einleiliing  in  das  Alle 
TettamnU  (Berl.  1860).  Phcenidan  inscriptions  discov- 
ered since  the  time  of  Gesenius  have  been  published  by 
Judas,  itude  demonttratire  de  la  langue  Piiniciemie  el  de 
la  langue  Libyque  (Paris,  1847),  and  forty-five  other  in- 
scriptions have  been  published  by  the  abbe  Bourgade 
(ibid.  1852,  fol.).  In  1845  a  votive  tablet  was  discov- 
ered at  Marseilles,  respecting  which  see  Movers,  Phoni- 
zuehe  Texle  (1847),  and  Judas,  Analyte  (Par.  1857),  and 
Etuda  (ibid.  1857).  On  the  sarcophagus  of  Eshman- 
asar,  see  Dietrich,  Zicei  Sidonucie  Imchriften,  und  eine 
aUe  Phonizuche  KOmgtimehrifl  (Marburg,  1855),  and 
Ewald,  Erklartmg  der  groeten  Phomzitchen  Intchrijl  ton 
Sidon  (Gottingen,  1856,  4to;  from  the  seventh  volume 
of  the  A  bhandlungen  der  KOniyL  geograph.  GeteUschuJi 
zu  Gottingen').  Information  respecting  these  works,  and 
others  on  Phoenician  inscriptions,  is  given  by  Bleek, 
p.  64, 65.  See  also  Barthelemy,  Monument  Phcmiciens 
(Paris,  1795);  Ilamaker,  De  Monumeniis  Punicis  (Leips. 
1822);  Raoul  -  Rochette,  J/<Mittmenta  Mimicia  (Paris, 
1828) ;  Davis,  Carthage  (Lond.  1861) ;  Wilkins,  Phanicia 
and  Israel  (Lond.  1871);  Renan,  ilisaion  de  Phenicie 
(Paris,  1864). 

Pboenlz,  the  name  of  a  mythical  Egyptian  bird, 
supposed  by  some  to  be  a  kind  of  plover,  like  the  kibitz, 
oflten  depicted  with  human  arms,  and  called  in  hiero- 
glyphs rekh.  Others  consider  it  to  be  the  bennu,  or 
nycticorax,  a  bird  sacred  to  Osiris,  and  represented 
watching  in  the  tamarisk  over  his  coffin.  The  first  of 
these  representations  has  sometimes  a  star  upon  the 
head,  supposed  to  indicate  the  astronomical  period  of  its 
appearance.  It  visited  Egj-pt  after  the  death  of  its  fa- 
ther, and  entered  the  shrine  particularly  dedicated  to  it 
at  Heliopolis,  and  there  buried  its  parent,  pulling  the 
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Antique  nepreseiitnlions  or  the  Pboeiiix. 


1,  SIttloB  00  a  wood  uil« :  t,  ttrldinK:  Si  f^lHphwniz,  ilntitDte  of  taft ;  4,  tbo  plinct  Mermr;  u  mwmtntfT  of  tho  Rods,  vtth  bit  triTjlHnj  rtaf  i 
ft  pMealx ;  (,  ft  gold  donariiM  of  Tn^wi,  rtpmontlac  •  pbcaniz  M  •nnDOUDtiDX  iu  B 


body  into  an  egg  or  case  made  of  myrrh,  and  then  dos- 
ing up  the  egg.  Another  account  is  that  the  Phcenix, 
when  about  to  die,  made  a  nest  for  itself  in  Arabia,  from 
which  a  new  Phcenix  sprang  of  itself.  This  bird  pro- 
ceeded to  Heliopolis,  and  there  burned  and  buried  its 
father.  Kut  the  mere  popularly  known  version  is  that 
the  Phornix  burned  itself,  and  a  new  and  young  Phoenix 
sprang  from  the  ashes,  A  less  received  version  is  that 
a  worm  crawled  out  uf  the  body  of  the  dead  Phcenix, 
and  became  the  future  one.  The  Phoenix  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  authentic  accounts,  supposed  to  visit 
Egypt  every  five  hundred  years;  the  precise  period, 
however,  was  not  known  at  Heliopolis,  and  was  a  sub- 
ject of  contention  till  its  appearance.  The  connection 
of  the  Phoenix  period  with  that  of  the  Sotbiac  cycle, 
appears  to  be  generally  received  by  chrouologists,  as  well 
as  the  statement  of  Horapollo,  that  it  designated  the 
soul  and  the  inundation  uf  the  Nile.  A  great  difference 
of  opinion  has  prevailed  about  the  Phcenix  period:  ac- 
cording to  iCIian,  it  was  a  cycle  of  500  years;  Tacitus 
seems  to  make  it  one  of  2i)0  years ;  Lepsius,  a  cycle  of 
1500  years.  The  Phoenix  was  fabled  to  have  four  times 
appeared  in  Egypt :  1,  under  Sesostris ;  2,  under  Amasis, 
569-625  B.C.;  3,  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  284- 
246  B.C.;  and  lastly,  84  or  86  A.D.,  just  prior  to  the 
death  of  Tiberius.  The  Phoenix  also  appears  upon  the 
coins  of  Constantine,  334  A.D,  viz.  800  years  after  the 
death  of  Christ,  who  was  considered  the  Phoenix  by  the 
monastic  writers.  It  is  supposed  by  the  rabbins  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  (Job  xxix,  18;  Psa.  ciii,  5).  See 
Herodotus,  ii,  78 ;  Achilles  Tatius,  iii,  25 ;  Tacitus,  A  n. 
vi,  28;  Tscbses,  CkiL  v,  897;  Lepsius,  JiiiUeil.  p.  183; 
A  rchaotogia,  xxx,  256. — Chambers.  The  East  is  full 
of  fables  resembling  the  phoenix.  Thus  the  Simorg  of 
the  ancient  Persians  is  said  to  have  witnessed  twelve 
catastrophes,  and  may  3'ct  see  many  more.  It  has  built 
its  nest  on  Mount  Ka/,  and  perched  upon  the  branches 
of  the  i'ogard,  or  tree  of  life;  it  predicts  good  or  evil  to 
mortals.  Similar  legends  are  to  be  found  connected 
with  the  ItoiA  of  the  Arabians  and  Sanenda  of  the  Hin- 
dds.  The  Jews  also  have  their  sacred  bird  TtUt.  See 
Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  ii,  655,  656. 

PhonaBCTIB  ((piuvaatoc,  a  ntiffinff-maiter).  a  name 
given  in  the  ancient  Christian  Church  to  the  individual 
who  acted  as  precentor  (q.  v.),  or  led  the  psalmody  in 
divine  service.  This  appellation  seems  to  have  been 
used  tirst  in  the  4th  centnry,  and  is  still  employed  in 
the  Greek  Church. 

Phorotu  or  Phorcys,  a  Homeric  sea-god,  to  whom 
a  harbor  in  Ithaca  was  de<licated.     He  is  said  to  have  ' 
been  the  son  of  Pontus  and  Ue,  and  to  have  been  the  ' 
father,  by  bis  sister  Ceto,  of  the  Uorgons,  the  Hesperian 
dragon,  and  the  Hespcrides.     By  Hecate  he  was  the 
father  of  Scylla.  I 

Pbo'ros  (4>(!poc),  an  incorrect  Greek  form  (1  Es<!r.  | 
v,  19;  ix,  26)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Ezra  ii,  3;  viii,  3) 
Parosh  (q.  v.).  I 

PJlos  (^ii>c,  %A0>  O"*!  it^  allied  term  Photisma  < 
{illumination),  are  generally  applied  in  the  ancient 
Christian  Church  to  baptism,  from  the  great  blessings  : 
supposed  to  arise  from  it.  Hence  baptized  Christians  , 
were  sometimes  called  ^uiTiZiittvoi,  the  enlightened,  and  . 
the  baptistery'  ^lauariipiov,  place  of  enUghtenntent,  The 
same  terms  were  also  applied  to  the  Lord's  Supper. — , 


•  ocM  uid  bOAjlag  tb«  iiui'*  diac 

Riddle,  Chriitian  Anliquilies,  p.  484,485,  551.     Sec  also 
Baptism  {Namet  of,  5.). 

PbOBphSrus  {^iMia^ipoQ,  lii/hl-bringer),  a  sumaroe 
of  Artemit,  Eo$,  and  Hecate.  This  was  also  the  nmmc 
given  by  the  Greek  poets  u>  the  planet  Venus  when  it 
appeared  in  the  morning  before  sunrise. 

Phota  Ilagia  (^ura  u'yia,  holg  lights),  m  term  an- 
ciently used  to  denote  the  festival  of  Epiphany,  as  lic- 
ing  commemorative  of  Christ's  baptism.    Sec  Cripii- 

ASV. 

Photioians  is  the  name  of  those  Christian  here- 
tics who  denied  Christ's  divinity.  They  derived  their 
views  from  Pholinut  of  Sirmium  (q.  v.).  They  flour- 
ished in  the  4th  and  part  of  the  5ih  century. 

PhotlntiS  OF  Sirmium,  an  Eastern  ecclesiastic,  noted 
as  the  founder  of  a  heretical  body,  flourished  near  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century.  Of  his  origin  and  earliest 
history  we  know  nothing.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Marcellus 
of  Ancyra,  and  was  for  a  time  deacon  under  him.  Later 
Photinus  was  made  bishop  of  Sirmium,  in  Pannonia. 
He  was  a  |ierson  of  unusual  accomplishments,  and  was 
generally  respected  fur  his  learning.  Even  wrhile  yet 
connected  with  Marcellus,  heretical  tendencies  were 
manifest  in  Photinus.  Once  advanced  to  the  bishopric, 
he  soon  fell  away  from  all  restraint,  gradually  aban- 
doned orthodox  associations,  and  suddenl}'  chan^e<l,  af- 
ter having  taught  the  people  the  knowledge  of  the  tnie 
God,  to  those  pernicious  Sabellian  notions  for  which  his 
teacher  had  been  condemned.  According  to  Vincentius 
Xirinensis,  he  went  even  further  than  Macariua.  aiid 
added  to  the  impieties  of  Sabellius,  Paulus  Samoaate- 
nus,  Cerintbus,  and  Ebion,  this  distinctive  formula,  that 
'■  Christ  was  not  only  mere  man,  but  began  to  b^e  the 
Christ  when  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  him  in 
Jordan."  In  other  words,  "that  Jesus  Christ  was  bom 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Virgin  Mar\- ;  that  a  certain 
divine  emanation,  which  he  cailc<l  the  Word,  de.<icended 
upon  him ;  and  that,  because  of  the  union  of  the  divine 
Word  with  his  human  nature,  he  was  called  the  Son  of 
God,  and  even  God  himself;  and  that  the  Holy  tihost 
was  not  a  person,  but  merely  a  celestial  virtue  proceed- 
ing from  the  Deity."  Hence,  while  the  Oriental  Church 
could  suffer  Marcellus  to  remain  within  the  fold,  it  could 
not  tolerate  the  man  who  would  teach  such  extreme 
heresy.  At  a  synod  held  at  Milan  in  345,  the  doctrine 
was  also  rejected  and  condemned;  and  while  thus  dis- 
canled  by  both  the  East  and  the  West,  he  yet  managed 
to  retain  his  episcopal  office  until  A.D.  351,  yrhcn  a 
Semi-Arian  council  at  Sirmium  removed  him.  For  a 
time  restored  under  the  emperor  Julian,  he  was  soon 
again  deposed,  and  died  in  exile,  probably  near  the  close 
of  the  4th  century.  His  writings  are  lost.  His  doc- 
trines we  learn  from  the  anathemas  of  those  sj-nods 
which  sat  in  judgment  over  them.  See,  besides  the 
literature  quoted  in  the  article  Mauci£u.i;s,  Ucfcle, 
Conciliengetch.  vol.  i.     (J.  H.  W.) 

PhotiBtna.    Sec  Piios. 

PhotiBterlon  (^urtvr^ptov),  a  place  of  iUumina- 
tion, being  a  term  frequently  used  in  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian Church  to  denote  the  baptistery,  or  the  place  of 
baptism,  that  ordinance  being  supposed  to  be  attended 
with  a  divine  illumination  of  the  soul.  See  Puoa.  This 
name  might  also  be  used  for  another  reason,  namely 
because  baptisteries  were  the  places  in  which  instruction 
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WIS  coaimnnicated  previous  to  baptism,  the  catecba- 
inens  being  there  tsught  the  creed  and  instructed  in  the 
firaC  mdiments  uf  the  Christian  faith. 

Photius  OF  CossTASTisoPLE  (1),  8u  Eastcm  ec- 
clesijstic,  flourished  in  the  4th  centuiy.  In  the  Ada 
ScoKlonim,  Jumi,  i,  274,  etc.,  is  given  an  account  of  the 
martyrdoai  of  St.  Lucillianus,  and  several  others  who 
■re  said  to  have  suffered  at  Byzantium,  in  the  perse- 
cution under  Aurelian.  The  account  bears  this  title : 
i  ^ttfriov  Tov  fiaxapiuiTaTOV  CKevo^vXaKO^  Tuv  'Ayiwv 
'AtootoXwv  cai  XoyoZirov  i-fKii/uov  ti'c  tvv  Syiov 
Uftofuurrvpa  AovriXXtavov ;  Stmcti  Marlt/rit  Ltidlliam 
Eacomiaxt,  auctort  beatimmo  Photio,  Sanctorum  Aposto- 
brast  Sceaopkt/lace  ac  Logotheta.  Uf  the  writer  Pho- 
tius, nothing  further  appears  to  bo  known  than  is  con- 
tained in  the  title,  namely,  that  he  was  keeper  of  the 
»cr«d  vessels  in  the  great  church  of  the  Apostles  at 
ConatantiDople,  which  was  second  in  importance  only 
to  that  of  St.  Sophia {  and  that  he  must  be  placed  after 
the  time  of  Constantiiie,  hy  whom  the  church  was  built. 
The  JCjoomium  is  given  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  in  the 
original  Greek,  with  a  CommaitarUu  prariut,  a  Ijitin 
vetgon,  and  notes  by  Conradus  Janningus.  See  Fa- 
hndas,  BiU.  Grac.  x,  271,  678.  — Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr. 
aad  Rom.  Biog,  s.  v. 

Photins  OF  CoNSTAKTixopLE  (2),  also  an  Eastern 
ecclesiastic,  fiourisbed  in  the  5th  centui}'  as  presbyter 
of  the  Church  at  Constantinople,  and  was  one  of  the 
noat  decided  and  active  supporters  of  the  unfortunate 
benaiarch    Nestorius   (q.  v.).      When   Antonius   and 
I    Jacobus  were  sent,  some  time  before  the  Council  of 
j    Ephcms,  A.D.  431,  to  convert,  by  persecution,  the  Quar- 
tarkdmansand  Novatians  of  Asia  Minor,  they  presented 
to  some  of  their  converts  at  Philadelphia,  not  the  Nicene 
Creed,  but  one  that  contained  a  passage  deemed  heret- 
ical on  the  subject  of  the  Incanutiun,  which  excited 
asiaiiHt  them   Charisius,  who  was  ceconomus  of  the 
Olaich  at  Philadelphia.    In  these  proceedings  Antonius 
^      ami  Jacobus  were  supported  by  Photius,  who  not  only 
I      gave  them  letters  at  the  commencement  of  their  mission, 
,      attesting  their  orthodoxy,  hut  procured  the  deposition 
of  tbeir  opponent  Charisius,  who  thereupon  presented  a 
I     csofdaint  lo  the  Council  of  Ephesus  {Concilia,  toL  iii,col. 
£73.  etcu  ed.  Labbe).    TUIemont  is  disposed  to  ascribe  to 
Pbotios  the  answer  which  was  drawn  up  to  the  Epittola 
ad  Soiitarios  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria.    A  certain  Photius, 
a  supporter  of  Nestorius,  was  banished  to  Petra,  about 
\S>.  436  (Lupus,  A  d  Ephain  Condi,  varior.  PP.  Epis- 
teltt,  cap.  clxxxviii),  whom,  notwithstanding  the  ob- 
jections of  Lupus  (noL  in  loc),  we  agree  with  Tillemont 
in  identifving  with  the  presbyter  of  Constantinople 

(TiUeroon'i,  ifimoiret,  xiv,  SOOl  332,  494,  607,  787) 

!»dth,  Vid.  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Pbotins  OF  Co^iSTANTiiiOPLE  (3),  One  of  the  most 

OBinent  men  whose  names  occur  in  the  long  series  of 

the  Byzantine  annals,  flourished  in  the  9th  century.    In 

the  preparation  of  this  article  we  depend  very  largely 

upon  Smith,  Diet.  ofGr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  s.  v. 

'         lA/t.— The  rear  and  place  of  his  birth,  and  the  name 

'       of  his  Cither,  appear  to  be  unknown.     His  mother's 

name  was  Irene :  her  brother  married  one  of  the  sisters 

of  Theodora,  wife  of  the  emperor  Theophilas  (Theoph. 

Gmtinnat.  lib.  iv,  22) ;  so  that  Photius  was  connected 

by  affinity  with  the  imperial  family.     We  have  the 

t^mony  of  Xicetas  David,  the  Paphlagonian,  that  his 

fineage  was  illustrious.     He  had  at  least  four  brothers 

(Moontagu,  ?>'ot.  ad  Spistol.  PkotU,  p.  138),  one  of  whom, 

the  eMett,  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  patrician.    Photius 

hinuelf,  in  speaking  of  his  father  and  mother,  celebrates 

tbdr  CTDWD  of  martyrdom,  and  the  patient  spirit  by 

»hi£h  they  were  adorned,  during  the  reign  of  Theoph- 

iloi  or  some  other  of  the  iconoclastic  emperors.    This  is 

tbtniore  likely,  as  Photius  elsewhere  (Epittol.  2,  Encijcl. 

\  <i  and  Epittol.  ad  Nicol.  Papam)  claims  as  his  rela- 

lirer«raau»  (probably  great-uncle),  partriarch  of  Con- 

itxinonfe,  who  rras  one  of  the  great  champions  of  im- 


age worship,  which  shows  the  side  taken  by  his  fam- 
ily in  the  controversy.  The  ability  of  Photius  would 
have  adorned  any  lineage,  and  bis  capacious  mind  was 
cultivated,  as  the  testimony  even  of  his  opponents  and 
his  extant  works  show,  with  great  diligence.  "He 
was  accounted,"  says  Micetas  David,  the  biographer  and 
panegyrist  of  his  competitor  Ignatius, "  to  be  of  all  men 
most  eminent  for  his  secular  acquirements,  and  his  un- 
derstanding of  political  affairs.  For  so  superior  were 
his  attainments  in  grammar  and  poetry,  in  rhetoric  and 
philosophy,  yea,  even  in  medicine,  and  in  almost  all  the 
branches  of  knowledge  beyond  the  limits  of  theology, 
that  he  not  only  appeared  to  excel  all  the  men  of  his 
own  day,  but  even  to  bear  comparison  with  the  ancients. 
For  all  things  combined  in  his  favor:  natural  adapta- 
tion, diligence,  wealth,  which  enabled  him  to  form  a 
comprehensive  library;  and  more  than  all  these,  the 
love  of  glory,  which  induced  him  to  pass  whole  nights 
without  sleep,  that  he  might  have  time  for  reading. 
And  when  the  time  came  (which  ought  never  to  have 
arrived)  for  him  to  intrude  himself  into  the  Church,  be 
became  a  most  diligent  reader  of  theological  works" 
( Vita  Ignalii  apud  Condi,  vol.  viii,  ed.  Labbe).  It  must 
not,  however,  be  supposed  that  Photius  had  wholly 
neglected  the  study  of  theology  before  his  entrance 
on  an  ecclesiastical  life :  so  far  was  this  from  being 
the  case,  that  he  had  read  and  carefully  analyzed,  as 
I  his  Bibliotheca  attests,  the  chief  works  of  the  Greek 
I  ecclesiastical  writers  of  all  ages,  so  that  his  attainments 
:  in  sacred  literature  might  have  shamed  many  a  profes- 
I  sional  divine.  Thus  highly  connected,  and  with  a  mind 
so  richly  endowed  and  highly  cultivated,  Photius  ob- 
I  tained  high  advancement  at  the  Byzantine  court  He 
I  held  the  dignity  of  a  prolo-a-ttcrelis,  or  chief-justice 
I  (Codin.  De  Offidit  CP.  p.  86.  ed.  Bonn) ;  and,  if  we  trust 
I  the  statement  of  Nicctas  David  (/.  c),  of  protospatha- 
riiit,  a  name  originally  denoting  the  chief  sword-bearer 
or  captain  of  the  guards,  but  which  became,  in  later 
times,  a  merely  nominal  office  (Codin.  ilnd.  p.  88).  To 
these  dignities  may  be  added,  on  the  authority  of  An- 
astasius  Bibliothecarins  (_Condl.  Octati  Bitt.  apud  Con- 
di. voL  viii,  col.  962,  ed.  Labbd),  that  of  senator;  but 
this  is,  perhaps,  only  another  title  for  the  office  of  proto- 
a-Kcrelis  (Gretser.  et  Goar.  Not.  «n  Codin.  p.  242).  Be- 
sides these  official  duties  at  the  capital,  he  was  also  occa- 
sionally employed  on  missions  abroad ;  and  it  was  during 
an  embassy  "  to  the  Assyrians"  (a  vague  and  unsuitable 
term,  denoting  apparently  the  court  of  the  caliphs,  or  of 
some  of  the  other  powers  of  Upper  Asia)  that  he  read 
the  works  enumerated  in  his  BiUiolheea,  and  wrote  the 
critical  notices  of  them  which  that  work  contains — a 
striking  instance  of  the  energy  and  diligence  with  which 
he  continued  to  cultivate  literature  in  the  midst  of  his 
secular  duties  and  when  away  from  home.  Of  the  dale 
of  this  embassy,  while  engaged  in  which  he  roust  have 
resided  several  years  at  the  Assyrian  court,  as  well  of 
the  other  incidents  of  his  life  before  his  elevatiun  to  the 
patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  we  hare  no  knowledge. 
He  could  hardly  have  been  a  young  man  at  the  time 
he  became  patriarch. 

The  patriarchal  throne  of  Constantinople  was  occu- 
pied in  the  middle  of  the  9th  century  by  Ignatius  (s.  v.), 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  the  enmity  of  some 
few  bishops  and  monks,  and  also  of  Bardas,  who  was  all- 
powerful  at  the  court  of  his  nephew  Michael,  then  a 
minor.  Ignatius  had  excommunicated  Bardas  on  a 
charge  of  incest,  and  Bardas,  in  retaliation,  caused  the 
patriarch's  deposition,  and  the  election  of  Photius  in  his 
place.  Though  a  layman,  and,  according  to  some  state- 
ments, under  excommunication  for  supporting  Gregory, 
less  than  a  week  sufficed,  according  to  Nicetas  David 
(iliid.),  for  the  rapid  passage  of  Photius  through  all  the 
needful  subordinate  gradations:  the  first  day  witnessed 
his  conversion  from  a  layman  to  a  monk ;  the  second 
day  he  was  made  reader;  the  third  day  subdeacon; 
the  fourth,  deacon;  the  fifth,  presbyter;  and  the  sixth 
(Christraas-dny,  A.D.  858)  beheld  his  promotion  to  the 
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patriarchate,  the  highest  ecclesiaatical  dignity  in  the 
empire.  Micetas  (did,)  states  that  his  office  was  irreg- 
uUrly  committed  to  him  by  secular  handn.  Pbotius 
himself,  however,  in  his  apologetic  episOe  to  pope  Nich- 
olas I  (apud  Baron.  A  mujL  ad  ann.  8o9,  §  Ixi,  etc),  states 
that  the  patriarchate  was  pressed  upon  his  acceptance 
by  a  numerous  assembly  or  the  metropolitans,  and  of 
the  other  clergy  of  his  patriarchate ;  nor  is  it  likely 
that  the  Byzantine  conrt  would  fail  to  secure  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  subservient  bishops  to  give  to  the  ap- 
pointment every  possible  appearance  of  reguUu:ity.  A 
consciousness  that  the  whole  transaction  was  violent 
and  indefensible,  whatever  care  might  be  taken  to  give 
it  the  appearance  of  regularity,  made  it  desirable  for 
the  victorious  party  to  obtain  from  the  deposed  patri- 
arch a  resigiution  of  his  office ;  but  Ignatius  was  a  man 
of  too  lofty  a  spirit  to  consent  to  his  own  degradation. 
Pbotius,  however,  retained  his  high  dignity;  the  secu- 
lar power  was  on  bis  side ;  the  clergy  of  the  patriarch- 
ate, in  successive  councils  (A.D.  858, 859),  confirmed  his 
appointment,  though  we  are  told  by  Nicetas  David  that 
the  metropolitans  exacted  from  him  a  written  engage- 
ment that  he  would  treat  his  deposed  rival  with  filial 
reverence,  and  follow  his  advice;  and  even  the  legates 
of  the  Holy  See  were  induced  to  side  with  him,  a  sub- 
serviency for  which  they  were  afterwards  depaied  by 
pope  Nicholas  L  The  engagement  to  treat  Ignatius 
with  kindness  was  not  kept ;  in  such  a  struggle  its  ob- 
ser\'anco  could  hardly  be  expected;  but  how  far  the 
severities  inflicted  on  him  are  to  be  ascribed  to  Photius 
cannot  now  be  determined.  The  critical  position  of 
the  latter  would  be  likely  to  aggravate  any  dispomtion 
which  he  might  feel  to  treat  his  rival  harshly;  for 
Nicholas,  in  a  council  at  Rome  (A.D.  862),  embraced  the 
side  of  Ignatius,  and  anathematized  Pbotius  and  his 
adherents ;  various  enemies  rose  up  against  him  among 
the  civil  officers  as  well  as  the  clergy  of  the  empire; 
and  the  minds  of  many,  including,  if  we  may  trust  Ni- 
cetas (ibid.),  the  kindred  and  friends  of  Pbotius  him- 
self, were  shocked  by  the  treatment  of  the  unhappy  Ig- 
natius. To  add  to  Photius's  troubles,  the  C'tesar  Uardas 
appears  to  have  had  disputes  with  bim,  either  influ- 
enced by  the  natural  jealousy  between  the  secular  and 
ecclesiastical  powers,  or,  perhaps,  disappointed  at  not 
finding  in  Photius  the  subserviency  he  had  anticipated. 
The  letters  of  I'hotlus  addressed  to  Bardas  (Epiatota, 
3,  6,  8)  contain  abundant  complaints  of  the  diminution 
nf  his  authority,  of  the  ill-treatment  of  those  for  whom 
he  was  interested,  and  of  the  inefficacy  of  bis  own  in- 
tercessions and  complaints.  However,  the  opposition 
among  bis  own  clergy  was  gradually  weakened,  until 
only  five  bishops  remained  who  supported  the  cause  of 
Ignatius.  Yet,  ngtwitbstanding  these  defections  from 
the  deposed  patriarch,  Photius  labored  zealously  fur  a 
restoration  of  friendly  feelings  between  himself  and  the 
Western  patriarch.  Nicholas,  however,  spumed  all  ad- 
vances, and  in  A.D.  8C3  anathematized  and  deposed 
Photius  anew.  Of  couise  the  Roman  patriarchate,  fail- 
ing to  secure  the  aid  of  the  Eastern  emperor,  could  not 
give  practical  efTect  to  the  deposition,  and  Photius  re- 
mained in  his  place.  In  order  to  retaliate  on  Kome,  he 
now  assembled  a  council  of  the  Kastern  clergy  at  Con- 
stantinople (A.D.  8t>7),  in  which  the  question  was  re- 
moved from  the  region  of  a  personal  dispute  between 
the  bishops  to  a  controversy  of  doctrine  and  discipline 
between  Uie  churches  of  the  East  and  West  themselves. 
In  this  council  Photius  first  brought  forward  distinctly 
certain  grounds  of  difference  between  the  churches, 
which,  although  considerably  modified,  afterwards  led 
to  their  final  separation.  In  all  these  doctrinal  differ- 
ences, the  council  condemned  the  Western  Church,  ex- 
communicated Nicholas  and  his  abettors,  and  withdrew 
from  the  communion  of  the  see  of  Kome.  The  charge 
of  heresy  against  the  Church  of  Kome  in  general  was 
embraced  in  the  following  articles :  1.  That  the  Church 
of  Rome  kept  the  Sabbath  as  a  fast;  2.  That  it  permit- 
ted milk  and  cheese  in  the  first  week  of  Lent;  3.  That  \ 


it  prohibited  the  marriage  of  priests;  4.  That  it  con- 
fined the  rite  of  anointing  persons  baptized  to  the  l>iah- 
ops  alone ;  6.  That  it  bad  corrupted  the  Nioene  Creed 
by  the  addition  of  the  words _/t/ioyue.  As  neither  party 
had  the  secular  power  wherewith  to  earn'  its  sentence 
into  effect,  the  separation  of  the  Elastem  and  Western 
churches  became  simply  a  schism,  and  as  such  lasted 
until  the  actual  deposition  of  Photius,  A.D.  869. 

Of  the  conduct  which  controlled  Pbotius  as  patri- 
arch, in  matten  not  connected  with  the  strug(;le  to 
maintain  his  position,  it  is  not  easy  to  judge.  That 
he  aided  Bardas,  who  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
Casar,  in  his  efforts  for  the  revival  of  learning,  per- 
haps suggested  those  efforts  to  him,  is  highly  proba- 
ble from  his  indisputable  love  of  literature  (Theoph. 
Contin.  De  Mich.  TheopbiU  f'Uio,  c  26).  That  he  pos- 
sessed many  kindly  dispositions  is  indicated  by  bis 
letters.  The  charges  of  the  forgery  of  letters,  and  of 
cruelty  in  his  struggles  with  the  party  of  Ignatius,  are, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  too  tru^ ;  but  as  almost  all 
the  original  sources  of  information  respecting  bis  char- 
acter and  conduct  are  from  parties  hostile  to  his  claims, 
we  cannot  confidently  receive  their  charges  as  true  in 
all  their  extent.  The  murder  of  Oesar  Bardas  (A.D. 
866  or  867),  by  the  emperor's  order,  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  the  assassination  of  Michael  himself  (A-D. 
867),  and  the  accession  of  his  colleague  and  murderer, 
liasil  I  (the  Macedonian).  Photius  had  consecrated 
Basil  as  the  colleague  of  Michael;  but  after  the  murder 
of  the  latter  he  refused  to  admit  him  to  the  commun- 
ion, reproaching  him  as  a  robber  and  a  murderer,  and 
unworthy  to  partake  of  the  sacred  elements.  Pbotius 
was  for  this  offence  immediately  banished  to  a  roon- 
asteiy,  and  Ignatius  restored :  various  papers  wfaich  the 
ser^■ants  of  Photius  were  about  to  conceal  in  a  neigh- 
boring reed-bed  were  seized,  and  afterwards  produced 
against  Photius,  first  in  the  senate  of  Constantinople, 
and  afterwards  at  the  council  held  against  him.  This 
hasty  change  in  the  occupants  of  the  patriarchate  had 
been  too  obviously  the  result  of  the  change  of  the  im- 
perial dynasty  to  be  sufficient  of  itself.  But  the  im- 
perial  power  had  now  the  same  interest  as  the  Western 
Church  in  the  deposition  of  Photius.  A  eooncil  (recog- 
nised by  the  Romish  Church  as  the  eighth  cecuroenical 
or  fourth  Constantinopolitan)  was  therefore  summoned, 
A.D.  869,  at  which  the  deposition  of  Photius  and  the 
restoration  of  Ignatius  were  confirmed.  The  cause  was 
in  fact  prejudged  by  the  circumstance  that  Ignatius 
took  his  place  as  patriarch  at  the  commencement  of  the 
council.  Photius,  who  appeared  before  the  council,  and 
his  partisans  were  anathematized  and  stigmatized  with 
the  most  opprobrious  epithets.  He  sulMequently  ac- 
quired the  favor  of  Basil,  but  by  what  means  is  uncer- 
tain; fur  we  can  hardly  give  credence  to  the  strange 
tale  related  by  Nicetas  (ibid.),  who  ascribes  it  to  the 
forgery  and  interpretation  by  Photius  of  a  certain  ge- 
nealogical document  containing  a  prophecy  of  Basil's 
exaltation.  It  is  certain,  however,  not  only  that  be 
gained  the  favor  of  the  emperor,  but  that  he  soon  ac- 
quired a  complete  ascendency  over  him;  he  was  ap- 
pointed tutor  to  the  sons  of  Basil,  had  apartments  in 
the  palace  assigned  to  him ;  and  on  the  death  of  Igna- 
tius, about  A.)).  877,  was  immediately  restored  to  the 
patriarchal  throne.  With  writers  of  the  Ignatian  party 
and  of  the  Romish  Church  this  restoration  is,  of  course, 
nothing  less  than  a  new  irruption  of  the  wolf  into  the 
sheepfold.  According  to  Nicetas,  he  commenced  his 
patriarchate  by  beating,  banishing,  and  in  various  ways 
afllicting  the  servants  and  household  of  his  defunct 
rival,  and  by  using  ten  thousand  arts  against  those  who 
objected  to  his  restoration  as  uncanonical  and  irre{0>lar. 
Some  he  bribed  by  gifts  and  honors,  and  by  translation 
to  wealthier  or  more  eligible  sees  than  those  they  occu- 
pied ;  others  he  terrified  by  reproaches  and  accusations, 
which,  on  their  embracing  his  party,  were  speedily  and 
altogether  dropped.  Tbat,  in  the  corrupt  state  of  the 
Byzantine  empire  and  Church,  something  of  this  must 
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hire  hipprned  at  sach  a  crisis,  there  can  be  little  doubt ; 
iboagh  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  that  these  state- 
mtnU  aie  much  exaggerated.  It  is  probable  that  one 
pal  purpose  of  Basil  in  restoring  I'hotius  to  the  patri- 
irehaie  was  U>  do  away  with  divisions  in  the  Church, 
fa  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Photius  was  without 
his  psrtitani.  But  to  effect  this  purpose  he  had  to  gain 
orer  the  Western  Church.  Nicholas  had  been  suc- 
(eeded  br  Hadrian  II,  and  he  by  John  VIII  (some  reck- 
oa  him  to  be  John  IX),  who  now  occupied  the  papal 
cbiir.  John  was  more  pliant  than  Nicholas,  and  Basil 
va>  •  more  energetic  prince  than  the  dissolute  Michael ; 
the  pope  therefore  yielded  to  the  urgent  entreaties  of  a 
prince  whom  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  diso- 
blige; recognised  Photius  as  lawful  patriarch,  and  ex- 
onniiiimicated  those  who  refused  to  hold  communion 
with  him.  Pope  John's  yielding  attitude  in  this  case 
hrtnyed  so  much  womanly  weakness  that  it  is,  in  the 
opinioo  of  some,  thought  to  hare  been  the  origin  of  that 
fiUe  about  popess  Joan  (q.  t.),  in  that  it  obtained  for 
bim  tit  fmiime  tobriguet  Joanna.  But  the  recogni- 
tion was  on  condition  that  he  should  resign  his  claim 
to  the  ecclesiastical  superiority  of  the  Bulgarians,  whose 
nthbishops  and  bishops  were  claimed  as  subordinates 
br  both  Home  and  Constantinople ;  and  is  said  to  have 
htn  actaopanied  by  strong  assertions  of  the  superi- 
oriiT  of  the  Komaii  see.  The  copy  of  the  letter  in  which 
John's  consent  was  given  is  a  re-translation  from  the 
Gicel[,and  is  asserted  by  Romish  writers  to  have  been 
filafied  by  Photius  and  bis  party.  It  is  obvious,  bow- 
rrei,  that  this  charge  remains  to  be  proved ;  and  that 
*e  have  no  more  security  that  the  truth  lies  on  the  side 
tf  Borne  than  on  that  of  Constantinople.  The  ecclesi- 
uticsl  jurisdiction  of  Bulgaria  was  no  new  cause  of  dis- 
KS.'kn:  it  had  been  asserted  as  strongly  by  the  pious 
Ijutins  as  by  bis  successor  (comp.  Joan.  VIII  Papn 
i^oi.  78,  apud  ConciU  p.  63,  etc.).  Letters  from  the 
^nfi  to  the  clergy  of  Constantinople  and  to  Photius 
bioaelf  were  also  sent,  but  the  extant  copies  of  these 
m  iaiil  to  have  been  equally  corrupted  by  Photius. 
U^la  were  sent  by  the  pope,  and  even  the  copies  of 
itcir  Cnmamlorium,  or  letter  of  instruction,  are  also 
aid  to  be  falsified ;  bat  these  charges  need  to  be  care- 
er aftcd.  Among  the  asserted  additions  is  one  in 
>hkh  the  legates  are  instructed  to  declare  the  council 
•i  A.D.  8£9  (reputed  by  the  Romish  Church  to  be  the 
eicbth  oecumenical  or  fourth  Constantinopolitan),  at 
•bicb  Photius  had  been  deposed,  to  be  null  and  void. 
Amtber  council,  which  the  Greeks  assert  to  be  the 
aghth  dcnmenieal  one,  bat  which  the  Romanists  reject, 
OK  heU  at  Consuntinople  A.D.  879.  The  papal  leg- 
no  ««re  present,  but  Photius  presided,  and  had  cvery- 
tbii^  his  own  way.  The  restoration  of  I'hotius  and  the 
Ml%  of  the  council  of  A.D.  869  were  affirmed :  the 
sorts  "  filioque"  (q.  v.),  which  formed  one  of  the  stand- 
|^  subjects  of  contention  between  the  two  churches, 
*cn  onleKd  to  be  omitted  from  the  creed,  and  the  ju- 
naUctioD  of  the  Bulgarian  Church  was  referred  to  the 
onptnr  as  a  question  affecting  the  boundaries  of  the 
onpire.  The  pope  refused  to  recognise  the  acts  of  the 
<^<>nd],with  the  exception  of  the  restoration  of  Photius, 
though  they  had  been  assented  to  by  bis  legates,  whom 
<«  their  return  he  condemned,  and  then  anathematized 
fWms  afresh  (Baron.  A  tmaL  Ecdet.  ad  ann.  880,  vols. 
xi,xiii).  The  schism  and  rivalry  of  the  churches  became 
exatet  than  ever,  and  has  never  since  been  really  healed. 
!^  Gkeck  Chubch.  Photius,  according  to  Nicetas 
Wi^  had  been  assisted  in  regaining  the  favor  of  Basil 
by  the  monk  Theodore  or  Santabaren ;  but  other  writers 
levnM  the  process,  and  ascribe  to  Photius  the  inlroduc- 
tw  of  Santabaren  to  Basil.  Photius  certainly  made 
liim  uihtsshop  of  Euchajta,  in  Fontus ;  and  he  enjoyed, 
ixassf  Photiua's  patriarchate,  considerable  influence 
^  UttiL  By  an  accusation,  true  or  false,  made  by 
tiis  man  against  Leo,  the  emperor's  eldest  surviving  son 
Bddwined  successor,  of  conspiring  his  father's  death, 
wWbeen  excited  to  imprison  bis  son.   So  far,  how- 


ever, was  Photius  from  Joining  in  the  designs  of  Santa- 
baren, that  it  was  chiefly  upon  bis  urgent  entreaties  the 
emperor  spared  the  eyes  of  Leo,  which  he  had  intended 
to  put  out.  Basil  died  A.D.  886,  and  Leo  VI  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  He  immediately  set  about  the  ruin  of 
Santabaren ;  and,  forgetful  of  Photins's  intercession,  scru- 
pled not  to  involve  the  patriarch  in  his  fall.  Andrew  and 
Stephen,  two  officers  of  the  court, whom  Santabaren  hail 
formerly  accused  of  some  offence,  now  charged  Photius 
and  Santabaren  with  conspiring  to  depose  the  emperor, 
and  to  place  a  kinsman  of  Photius  on  the  throne.  The 
charge  appears  to  have  been  utterly  unfounded,  but  it 
answered  the  purpose.  An  officer  of  the  court  was  sent 
to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  who  ascended  the  ambo,  or 
pulpit,  and  read  to  the  assembled  people  articles  of  accu- 
sation against  the  patriarch.  Photius  was  immediately 
led  into  confinement,  first  in  a  monastery,  afterwards  in 
the  palace  of  Pegte ;  and  Santabaren  was  brought  in 
custody  from  EuchaSIa  and  confronted  with  him ;  the 
two  accusers,  with  three  other  persons,  were  appointed 
to  conduct  the  examination,  a  circumstance  sufficient  to 
show  the  nature  and  spirit  of  the  whole  transaction. 
The  firmness  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  impossibility  of 
proving  the  charge  against  them,  provoked  the  emper- 
or's rage.  Santabaren  was  cruelly  beaten,  deprived  of 
his  eyes,  and  banished;  but  was  afterwards  recalled,  and 
survived  till  the  reign  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus, 
the  suoceasoT  of  Leo.  Photius  was  ban'ishcd  to  the  mon- 
astery of  Bordi,  in  .^rmen'ia  (or  rather  in  the  Tbema  Ar^ 
meniacum),  where  he  seems  to  have  remained  till  his 
death.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  a  nunnery  at 
Merdosagarea.  The  year  in  which  his  death  occurred 
is  not  ascertained.  Pagi,  Fabricius,  ami  Mosheim  fix 
it  in  A.D.  891 ;  but  the  evidence  on  which  their  state- 
ment rests  is  not  conclusive.  He  must  have  been  an 
aged  man  when  be  died,  for  he  must  have  been  in  mid- 
dle age  when  first  chosen  patriarch,  and  he  lived  after 
that  event  thirty  years,  and  probably  more.  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  patriarchate  by  the  emperor's  brother 
Stephen,  first  his  pupil,  then  his  syncellus,  and  one  of 
his  clergy,  (Theoph.  Continuat.  lib.  v,  c.  100 ;  lib.  vi, 
c  1-6 ;  Symeon  Magister,  De  Batil.  Maced.  c.  21 ;  De 
Lfont  Batil  fl.  c.  1 ;  Gcorg.  Monach.  De  Batil.  c.  24 ;  De 
Leone,  c  1-7.) 

The  character  of  Photius  is  by  no  means  worthy  of  ' 
much  respect.  He  was  an  able  man  of  the  world,  but 
not  influenced  by  the  high  principles  which  befitted  bis 
sacred  office.  Yet  he  was  probably  not  below  the  aver- 
age of  the  statesmen  and  prelates  of  his  day ;  and  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  monster  that  the  historians  and  other 
writers  of  the  Romish  Church,  whose  representations 
have  been  too  readily  adopted  by  some  modems,  would 
make  him.  A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Jlerieic,  xxi,  829, 
says, "  He  seems  to  have  been  very  learned  and  very 
wicked— a  great  scholar  and  a  consummate  hypocrite — 
not  only  neglecting  occasions  of  doing  good,  but  pervert- 
ing the  finest  talents  to  the  worst  purposes."  This  is 
unjust;  he  lived  in  a  corrupt  age,  and  was  placed  in  a 
trying  position ;  and,  without  hiding  or  extenuating  bis 
crimes,  it  must  be  remembered  that  his  private  charac- 
ter remains  unimpeached ;  the  very  story  of  his  being 
a  eunuch,  which,  though  not  having  the  appearance 
of  truth,  shows  at  least  that  he  was  not  open  to  the 
charge  of  licentiousness ;  his  firmness  is  attested  by  bis 
repulse  of  Basil  from  the  communion  of  the  Church,  and 
his  mercifulness  by  his  intercession  fur  the  ungrateful 
Leo.  It  muat  be  home  in  mind  also  that  bis  history 
has  come  down  to  us  chiefly  in  the  representations  of 
his  enemies.  The  principal  ancient  authorities  have 
been  referred  to  in  the  course  of  this  narrative,  though 
we  have  by  no  means  cited  all  the  places.  We  may 
add,  Leo  Grammaticus,  Chronoipraphia,  p.  463-476,  ed. 
Paris ;  Zonar.  xvi,  4, 8, 1 1 ,  ]  2 ;  Cedren.  Compend.  p.  561, 
569, 678, 698,  ed.  Paris;  ii,  172,  205, 213,  248,  ed.  Bonn; 
Glycas,  AmmL  pars  iv,  p.  293,  294,  297,  etc.,  ed.  Paris; 
p.  226,  228,  280,  etc.,  ed.  Venice;  p.  644,  647,  652,  ed. 
Bonn ;  Gencsius,  Beget,  lib.  iv,  p.  48,  ed.  Venice ;  p.  100, 
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c<l.  Bonn ;  Conetantin.  Manassi.  Compmd.  Chron,  vert. 
6133-5163, 5233,  etc.,  6309, etc. ;  Joel,  Chnmog.  Compmd. 
p.  179,  ed.  Paris;  p.  66,  56,  ed.  Bonn ;  Ephraem.  J)e  Pa- 
Iriareltu  CI',  ver.  10,012-10,025,  ed.  Bonn. 

Various  notices  and  documents  relating  to  bis  history 
generally,  but  especially  to  his  conduct  in  reference  to 
c  ho  schism  of  the  churches,  may  be  found  in  the  Concilia, 
vols,  viil,  ix,  ed.  Ijibbe ;  vols,  v,  vi,  ed.  Hanlouin ;  roK 
.w,  xri,  xvii,  ed.  Mansi.  Of  modem  writers,  Baronius 
(.4  mat.  Ecciet.  A.D.  868-886)  is  probably  the  fullest,  but 
at  the  same  lime  one  of  the  most  unjust.  Hankius  (De 
Byzcmlin.  Rerum  Scriptoribut,  pars  i,  c.  18)  has  a  very 


BiUioth.)  that  we  have  no  just  reason  for  suspecting 
that  the  Bibltolheea  is  imperfect;  and  that  the  fuller 
analysis  of  Philostorgius  probably  never  formed  part  of 
it,  but  was  made  at  a  later  period.  The  two  hundred 
and  eighty  divisions  of  the  iObHotheca  must  be  under- 
stood to  express  the  number  of  volumes  (codices)  or 
manuscripts,  and  not  of  writers  or  of  works:  the  irorks 
of  some  writers,  e.  g.  of  Philo  Judsus  (codd.  lOS-lOo), 
occupy  several  divisions;  and,  on  the  other  band,  one 
division  (e.  g.  cod.  125,  Jtutini  Martyrit  Scripta  Vuria'), 
sometimes  comprehends  a  notice  of  sevcivl  diflerent 
works  written  in  one  codex.    The  writers  exacaioed 


ample  memoir  of  I'hotius,  which  may  be  advantageous-    are  of  all  classes:  the  greater  number,  boirever,   are 


ly  compared  with  that  of  Baronius,  as  its  bias  is  in  the 
opposite  direction.  See  also  Dupin,  NourtUe  Biblio- 
Ihifue  dtt  A  tileurs  Ecdesiastiqvet,  Siicte  ir,  p.  270, 2d 
ed.  1698.  An  essay  by  Francesco  Fontani,  iJe  PhoHo 
Snra  Roma  Eimeopo  fjutgtte  Scriptit  Ditterlatio,  pre- 
fixed to  the  (jrfct  volume  of  his  A'oro!  Erudilorum  l)eU- 
citi  (Florence,  1785,  r2mo),  is  far  more  candid  than  most 
of  the  other  works  by  members  of  the  Romish  Church ; 
and  is  in  this  respect  far  beyond  the  Mimoire  mrlePa- 
triurche  Pkotivt,  by  M.  Weguelin,  in  the  Mimoirtt  de 
fAcadetnie  Rot/ak  (de  Prusse)  det  Sciencet  et  Betlee- 
lAth-fi,  annee  1777  (Berlin,  1779,  4to),  p.  440,  etc. 
Shorter  accounts  may  be  found  in  Mosheim  (Ecclet. 
JJitt,  by  Murdock,  bk.  iii,  cent,  ix,  pt.  ii,  c.  iii,  §  27-32), 
and  in  the  works  cited  at  the  close  of  this  article.  Fa- 
bricius  has  given  a  list  of  the  councils  held  to  determine 
<|uestions  arising  out  of  the  struggle  of  Ignatius  and 
Photius  for  the  patriarchate,  or  out  of  the  contests  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  churches  with  rcganl  to  Pho- 
tius. He  has  also  given  a  list  of  writers  respecting 
Photius,  divided  into — 1.  Those  hostile  to  Photius;  and 
2.  Those  more  favorable  to  him.  Of  the  historians  of 
I  he  lower  empire,  Le  Beau  (Bat  Empire,  liv,  Ixx,  38, 
etc.;  Ixxi,  Ixxii,  1-3)  is  outrageously  partial,  inflaming 
I  he  crimes  of  Photius,  and  rejecting  as  untrue,  or  passing 
over  without  notice,  the  record  of  those  incidenu  which 
are  honorable  to  him.  Gibbon  (DfcUne  and  Fall,  c.  53, 
(iO),  more  favorable,  has  two  separate,  but  brief  and  un- 
satisfactory, notices  of  the  patriarch. 

Wrilinga. — The  published  works  of  Photius  are  the 
following:  1.  Mt»piu/3t;3\ov  )j  Bi^Xiodi/rq,  MyiioUb- 
ton  seu  BiUiolheca.  This  is  the  most  important  and 
valuable  of  the  works  of  Photius.  It  may  be  described 
ns  an  extensive  review  of  ancient  Greek  literature  by  a 
scholar  of  immense  erudition  and  sound  judgment.  It 
is  an  extraordinary  monument  of  literary  energy,  for  it 
was  written  while  the  author  was  engaged  in  his  cm' 


theologians,  writers  of  ecclesiastical  histoir,  and  of  the 
biography  uf  eminent  churchmen;  but  several  are  sec- 
ular historians,  philosophers,  and  orators,  heathen  or 
Christian,  of  remote  or  recent  times,  lexicographers, 
and  medical  writers;  only  one  or  two  are  poets,  and 
those  on  religions  subjtets,  and  there  are  also  one  or  two 
writers  of  romances  or  love  tales.  There  is  no  formal 
classitication  of  these  various  writers;  though  a  series 
of  writers  or  writings  of  the  same  class  frequently  oc- 
curs, e.  g.  the  .4c((i  of  various  councils  (codd.  1&— 20); 
the  writers  on  the  Retvrredion  (codd.  21-23) ;  and  the 
secular  historians  of  the  Byzantine  empire  (codd.  62- 
67).  In  fact,  the  works  appear  to  be  arranged  iii  the 
order  in  which  they  were  read.  The  notices  of  the 
writers  vary  much  in  length :  those  in  the  earlier  part 
arc  very  briefly  noticed,  the  later  ones  more  fully  ;  ibeir 
recent  perusal  apparently  enabling  the  writer  to  give  a 
fuller  account  of  them ;  so  that  this  circumstance  oon- 
flrms  our  observation  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
work.  Several  valuable  works,  now  lost,  are  known  to 
us  chiefly  by  the  analyses  or  extracts  which  I'botins 
has  given  of  them ;  among  them  are  the  Pernca  and 
Indica  of  Ctesias  (q.  v.),  in  ood.  72 ;  the  De  Rebus  poft 
A  lexandrum  Magnum  getii*,  and  the  Parthicn  a»>l  the 
Bithynica  of  Arrian,  in  cotld.  53,  92,  and  93 ;  the  ilitlo- 
ria  of  Olympiodorus  (q.  v.),  in  cod.  80 ;  the  Karralio- 
nes  of  Conon,  in  cod.  186 ;  the  A'ora  Bittoriu.  of  Ptol- 
emy llephtestion,  in  cod.  190;  the  Dt  Utradrct  Ponticte 
Rfbus  of  Memnnn,  in  cod.  224 ;  the  Vita  Itidori  by  £>a- 
mascius,  iu  cod.  242;  the  lost  DecUvnationes  of  llime- 
riu-H,  in  cod.  243 ;  the  lost  books  of  the  BiUiolheca  of 
Uiodorus  Siculus,  in  cod.  244;  the  De  Erythrcto  (s,  Ru- 
bro)  Mari  of  Agatharchides,  in  cod.  250;  the  anony- 
mous Vila  Pauli  CPolilani  and  I'ita  A  Ihanaxii,  in  codd. 
257  and  258;  the  lost  Oralionea,  genuine  or  spurious,  of 


Antiphon,  Isocrates,  Lysias,  Isieus,  Demosthenes,    Hy- 
pcrides,  Deinarchus,  and  Lycurgus,  in  codd.  259-268; 
bassy  to  Assyria,  at  the  request  of  Pbotius's  brother  \  and  of  the  ChrtMomalheia  of  HelUdius  of  Antinoopolis, 
Tarasius,  who  was  much  grieved  at  the  separation,  and  '  in  cod.  279;  besides  several  theological  and  ecclesiasti- 
ilesired  an  account  of  the  books  which  Photius  had  read    cal  and  some  medical  works.     The  above  enumeration 

will  suffice  to  show  the  inestimable  value  of  the  Uibli- 
olheca  of  Photius,  especially  when  we  reflect  how  much 
the  value  of  his  notices  is  enhanced  by  the  soundness 
of  his  judgment.  The  first  edition  of  the  Bibiiorkeca 
was  published  by  David  Uoeschelius,  under  the  title  of 
BijSXioSijrj;  row  4>ur(0i>,  Ltbrorum  guot  Irgit  fhotivs 
Palriarcha  Excerpla  et  Centura  (Augsburg,  1601,  foL"). 
Some  of  the  Epitlula  of  Photius  were  subjoined.      The 


ill  his  absence.  It  thus  conveys  a  pleasing  impression, 
not  only  of  the  literary  acquirements  and  extraordinary 
industry,  but  of  the  fraternal  affection  of  the  writer.  It 
opens  with  a  prefatory  address  to  Tarasius,  recapitulat- 
ing .the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  composed,  and 
stating  that  it  contained  a  notice  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  volumes.  The  extant  copies  contain  a 
notice  of  two  hundred  and  eighty:  the  discrepancy, 


which  is  of  little  moment,  may  have  originated  either  \  text  of  the  BiUiolhera  was  formed  on  a  coUation  of  four 


MS.S..  and  waa  accompanied  with  notes  by  the  editor ; 
but  there  was  no  Latin  version.  A  Latin  versioQ  lutd 
scholia,  by  Andreas  Schuttus  of  Antwerp,  were  pub- 
lished (ibid.  1606,  fol.) ;  but  the  version  is  inaccurate:, 
and  has  been  severely  criticised.  It  was,  however,  re- 
printed, with  the  Greek  text,  under  the  title  of  4>ttAT-<ov 
Mvfiic'ifiiliXav  ^  BijiXin^ai,  Pholii  Myriobibbtn    «tre 


ill  the  mistake  of  Photius  himself,  or  in  some  alteration 
of  the  divisions  by  some  transcriber.  It  has  been 
doubted  whether  we  have  the  work  entire.  An  extant 
analysis,  by  Photius,  of  the  Hisforia  Ecclesiailiea  of 
Philostorgius  (q.  v.),  by  which  alone  some  knowledge 
of  the  contents  of  that  important  work  has  been  pre- 
served to  us,  is  so  much  fuller  than  the  brief  analysis  of  ! 

that  work  containc<l  in  the  present  text  of  thcWWf-  1  BiUiolheca  (Geneva,  1612,  fol.,  and  Rouen,  1653,  fol.). 
oflieca,  as  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  latter  is  im-  I  This  lost  edition  is  a  splendid  one,  but  inconvenient  frum 
perfect.  "It  is  to  be  lamented,"  says  Valesius  (/)«' its  size.  An  edition,  with  a  revised  text,  formed  on  a  cot- 
Critica,  i,  29),  "  that  many  such  abridgments  and  col-  ;  lation  of  four  MSS.  (whether  any  of  them  were  the  same 
lections  of  extracts  are  now  lost.    If  these  were  extant   as  those  employed  by  Hceschelius  is  not  mentioned),  waa 

published  by  Immanucl  Bekker  (Berlin,  1824-25,  2  thin 
vols.  4to) :  it  is  convenient  from  its  size  and  the  copious- 
ness of  its  index,  but  has  neither  version  uor  notes. 


in  the  state  in  which  they  were  completed  by  Photius, 
we  should  grieve  less  at  the  loss  of  so  many  ancient 
writers."     But  Lciche  has  abown  {Viulribe  in  P.'tof. 
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i.  'ftrnvfiq  <c  ruv  ltK\t)<na<mKuv  iirropi&v  4iXo- 
tnpjim  axi  ^tivifS  tttriov  iraTptipxov,  Compendium 
maarix  Eaktiattica  Philottorgii  quod  dictavit  Pho- 
liM  patriardut.  Care  regank  thU  as  a  fragment  o( 
BMlier  vork  simUar  to  the  Jiibliotheca,  but  hU  con- 
JKtine  tati  on  no  solid  foundatioD.  The  Compmdium 
iicif  pealimporunce  as  preserving  to  us,  thougU  very 
iapnfcctly,  an  Arian  statement  of  the  ecclesiastical 
ausKtiom  of  the  busjr  period  of  the  Arian  controversy 
ii  tlie  4th  centurr.  It  was  first  published,  with  a  Latin 
nrwm  and  copious  notes,  by  JacobusGothofredus  (Go- 
drAvi)  (Geneva,  1643, 4to) ;  and  was  reprinted  with  the 
xbH-  tneieot  Greek  ecclesiastical  historians  by  Henri- 
cms  Viksius  (Henri  Valois)  (Paris,  1673,  foL)  and  by 
taiaifi  (Cambridge,  1720,  foL). 

X  Hopoamiy  or  No^iocdvovov,  h'omoeanon,  s.  A'o- 
mmimmm,  t.  Somoainonut,  s.  Catumum  EccUnatlico- 
rm  H  Ijgam  Imperialium  de  Ecdaituliea  Duciplina 
CmaUali)  s,  tiarmooia.  This  work,  which  bears  am- 
fk  tettimooy  to  the  extraordinary  legal  attainmenrs 
<l  its  tutbor,  is  arranged  umler  fourteen  ri'rXot,  Tituli, 
ad  vas  prefixed  to  a  ^vvraypa  ruv  Kavovuv,  Cano- 
m%  Sjftagma,  or  collect  ion  of  the  Ctmonet  of  the  apos- 
dn  aod  of  the  ecclesiastical  councils  recognised  by  the 
Umk  Chmcb,  compiled  by  Photius;  from  which  cir- 
nsuunee  it  is  sometimes  called  YlpOKavav,  I'rocamm. 
b  liai  beni  repeatedly  published,  with  the  commenta- 
rin  of  Tkcodore  Balsamon,  who  strongly  recommended 
i.  in  (nefertnce  to  similar  works  of  an  earlier  date :  it 
•fwiKd  in  the  Latin  version  of  Gentianus  Hcrvetus 
ifm.  Ii£l,  fuL),  and  in  another  Latin  version  of  Uen- 
licH  A^beos  (Basle,  1561,  foL),  and  in  the  original 
Gnrk  text  with  the  version  of  Agylcus,  edited  by 
Chri«(if>honis  Justellos  (Paris,  1615,  4to).  It  was  re- 
irigtM,  with  the  version  of  Agy  hens,  in  the  Jiibliotheca 
Jm  Cmomici,  published  by  Guillelmus  VccUus  and 
Hhukiu  Jostellus  (Paris,  1G6I,  fuL),  ii,  785,  etc.  The 
.V'lamuKiii  of  Photius  was  epitomized  in  the  kind  of 
w«s  calltd  politic!  by  Michael  Pscllus,  whose  work 
*i>  (wUitbed,  with  one  or  two  other  of  his  pieces,  by 
InsriKis  Boaquetos  (Paris,  1632, 8vo). 

t.  n(|N  riv  C  otKovittvucdv  avvofuv,  De  Seplem 
'""trSit  (KeummieU.  This  piece  subjoined,  with  a 
Luin  \nsoa,  to  the  Aomoctnion  in  the  Paris  editions 
•t  1615  lod  1661,  and  often  published  elsewhere,  is 
mir  put  of  one  of  the  Epislola  of  Photius,  and  is  no- 
<icnl  IB  our  account  of  them. 

i.  'Enn-oXai,  Epislola,  There  are  extant  a  con- 
■dtnUe  number  of  the  letters  of  Photius.  The  MSS. 
ostiiniRg  them  are  enumerated  by  Fabricius  (JiibL 
finr.zi,  II).  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  com- 
fit cnllKtion  of  them  has  been  published.  David 
HoxMios  subjoined  to  his  edition  of  the  BUliotheca 
'Aac«loTj;,  ISOI,  fol.),  mentioned  above,  thirty-five  let- 
"r-  setwlfd  from  a  MS.  collection  which  had  belonged 
t3  Muimiis  Margunius,  bishop  of  Cerigo,  who  lived 
•tot  the  end  of  the  16tb  century.  One  consohtory 
Irittr  to  the  nun  Eiiscbia  on  her  sister's  deal  h  was  pub- 
^M  liy  Conrad  Rittershaiisiua,  with  a  Latin  version, 
*i>l>  sinie  other  pieces  (NUmberg,  1601,  8vo).  But 
It* !»!(«  collection  is  that  prepared  with  a  Latin  ver- 
'wn  rad  notes  by  Kichard  Mountagu  (Latinized  Mnn- 
"ntto),  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  published  after  his 
'inth  (Land.  1651,  fol.).  The  Greek  text  was  from  a  MS. 
» ibe  Bodleian  library.  The  collection  comprehends 
t^o  tiaadml  and  forty-eight  letters  translated  by  the 
'*')»(>,  and  a  supplement  of  five  letters  brought  from 
dw  East  by  IHiristianus  Ravius,  of  which  also  a  Latin 
"njoo  by  another  person  is  given.  The  first  letter  in 
VoDsta^',  colkclion  is  addressed  to  Michael,  prince 
"f  Ike  Balgariana,  on  the  question  Ti  itmv  ipyov  op- 
Xwr»c,  IM  Offcio  Pnacipit :  it  is  very  long,  and  con- 
•■■  tke  account  of  the  seven  general  councils  already 
"■(■■"Md  (No.  4),  as  subjoined  to  the  printed  editions 
■^  "«  -Vtwocaiioii.  This  letter  to  prince  Michael  was 
"■•latBl  into  French  verse  by  Bernard,  a  Theatin 
■»k,  dedicated  to  Louis  XV,  and  puUi»hed  (Paris, 


1718,  4to).  The  second  letter,  also  of  considerable 
length,  is  an  encyclical  letter  on  various  disputed  topics, 
especially  on  that  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  leading  theological  question  in  dispute  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  churches.  Hountagu's  version 
has  been  severely  criticised  by  Ombefis  (Fabricius, 
JiiM,  Grac.  i,  701,  note  f  f  f).  Several  important  letters 
are  not  included  in  the  collection,  especially  two  to  pope 
Nicholas  I,  and  one  to  the  archbishop  or  patriarch  of 
Aquilcia,  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  all  of 
which  Baronius  had  given  a  Latin  version  in  his  An- 
nales  Eccletiattici  (ad  ann.  859,  Ixi,  etc.;  861,  xxxir, 
etc.;  and  883,  v,  etc).  Fragments  of  the  (ireek  text 
of  the  letters  to  pope  Nicholas  were  cited  by  AlUiius  in 
different  parts  of  his  works;  the  original  of  the  letter  to 
the  archbishop  of  Aquileia  was  published  in  the  ^  ucla- 
rium  NovtMimum  of  Combefis,  pt.  i,  p.  527,  etc.  (Paris, 
1672,  foL),  with  s  new  iMin  version  and  notes  by  the 
editor ;  and  the  original  of  all  the  three  letters,  together 
'  with  a  previously  unpublished  letter.  Ad  (Economum 
I  Ecdesia  Aniiochia,  and  the  encyclical  letter  on  the  pro- 
'  cession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (included  in  Mountagu's  col- 
'  lection),  the  A  da  of  the  eighth  (ecumenical  council 
(that  held  in  879,  at  which  the  second  appointment  of 
'  Photius  to  the  patriarchate  was  ratified),  and  some 
'  other  pieces,  with  notes  by  Dositheus,  patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem, were  published  by  Anthimus  "  Rpiscopus  Ucm- 
nicus,"  i.  e.  bishop  of  Kimnik,  in  Wallacbia,  in  bis 
To^oc  x''P°C  (Kimnik,  1705,  fol.).  A  letter,  Ad  The- 
ophanem  Monachiim,  i.  c.  to  Thcophanes  Ccrameus, 
with  a  Latin  version  by  Sirmond,  was  published  by  the 
Jesuit  Franciscus  Scursus,  in  his  Proomium  Seanutum, 
§  3,  to  the  Homilia  of  Ccrameus  (Paris,  1644,  fol.),  and 
another  letter,  Stauracio  Spatharo-candidulo,  Prirfeclo 
imula  Cj/pri,  was  included  in  the  Eccleria  Oraeca  Uo- 
tmmenla  of  Coteleriiis  (ii,  104),  together  with  a  short 
piece,  Iltpc  too  pii  hJv  wpof  rd  iv  Tip  fiiip  Avn/pci 
imoTpiipia^at,  Quod  non  oporleat  ad pricsenlit  ritte  mo- 
leiCiat  alletidere,  which,  though  not  bearing  the  form  of 
a  letter  (perhaps  it  is  a  fragment  of  one),  is  in  the  MS. 
classed  with  the  Epitlola,  A  Latin  version,  from  the 
Armenian,  of  some  fragments  of  an  Epittola  Piotii  ad 
Zachariam  Armenia  Patriarcham,  in  support  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedop,  is  given  in  the 
Conciliatio  Eccleeia  A  mienia  cum  Hommta  of  Galanus 
(Horn.  1G50,  fot).  To  all  these  we  may  add  the  Epislola 
Tarutio  Fratri,  usually  subjoined  to  the  Hibliolheca. 
The  Epittola  ad  Zachariam,  just  mentioned,  and  an- 
other letter.  Ad Principem  Armenium  Atutium,  are  ex- 
tant in  MS.  in  an  Armenian  version  (comp.  Mai,  Scrip- 
tor.  I'eterum  Xot.  Collectio,  Proleg.  in  voL  i,  Kom.  1825, 
4to). 

6.  AiUum  avvayuyii  s.  Acdcuv,  Eerieon,  Marquar- 
dus  Gudius,  of  Hamburg,  had  an  anonymous  MS.  lexicon, 
which  be  believed  and  asserted  to  be  that  of  Photius; 
but  the  correctness  of  his  opinion  was  first  doubted  by 
some,  and  is  now  given  up  by  most  scholars;  and  an- 
other lexicon,  much  shorter,  and  which  is  in  the  MSS. 
ascribed  to  Pliotius,  is  now  admitted  to  be  the  genuine 
work  of  that  eminent  man.  Of  this  lexicon  there  ex- 
ist several  MSS.,  but  that  known  as  the  Codex  (iaieanus, 
because  given  by  Thomas  Gale  to  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  is  considered  to  be  the  archetyijc 
from  which  the  others  have  been  transcribed;  but  this 
MS.  is  in  itself  very  imperfect,  containing  in  fact  not 
much  more  than  half  the  original  work.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  lexicon  known  as  the  l^ricun  Sunger- 
matieme,  a  portion  of  which  was  published  in  the  A  nec- 
dota  Graca  of  Immanuel  Bekker  (licrlin,  1814,  8vo),  i, 
319,  etc.,  appears  to  have  been  incorporated  in  the  Lex- 
icon of  Photius,  of  which,  when  entire,  it  is  estimated 
to  have  formed  a  third  part  (Prcefal.  to  Porson's  edi- 
tion). The  lexicon  of  Photius  was  firet  publiiihed,  from 
Continental  MSS.,  by  Gothofredus  Hcrmatinus  (Leips. 
1808,  4to).  It  formed  the  third  volume  of  a  set,  of 
which  the  first  two  volumes  contained  the  I^ricon  as- 
cribed to  Joannes  Zunaras.    The  publication  of  the  I^x- 
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icon  was  followed  by  that  ofa  JJbelbf  A  mmadxmiomim 
ad  Photii  Lexicon  (Leips.  1810, 4to),  and  Cura  Xorim- 
ma  five  Appendix  Aotamm  et  Emendationum  in  Photii 
Lexicon  (Leips,  1812, 4to),  both  by  Ja  Fried.  Schleusner. 
But  the  edition  of  Hermann  having  failed  to  satisfy  the 
wants  of  the  learned,  an  edition  from  a  transcript  of  the 
Codex  Galeanus,  made  by  Poraon,  was  published  after 
the  death  of  that  eminent  scholar  (Lond.  182*2,  4to  and 
8vo).  (Comp.  /i«oft.  Rer.  xxi,  829,  etc.,  No.  42,  July, 
1S13,  and  Chut.  Joum.  I.  c.) 

7.  'AfKpiXoyia,  A  mphilochia.  This  work,  which  Al- 
latius,  not  a  friendly  censor,  declared  to  be  '*  a  work  tilled 
with  vast  and  varied  learning,  aod  very  needful  for  theo- 
logians and  expositors  of  Scripture,"  is  in  the  form  of 
answers  to  certain  questions,  and  is  addressed  to  Am- 
philochiua,  archbishop  of  Cyzicus.  The  answers  are  said 
in  one  MS.  (apud  Fabricius,  BiU.  Grae.  xi,  26)  to  be 
two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  in  number;  but  Mont- 
faucon  (U  c)  published  an  index  of  three  hundred  and 
eight,  and  a  Vatican  MS.,  according  to  Mai  (Script.  Vet. 
A'oca  Collectio,  vol.  i,  Proleg.  p.  xxxix),  contains  three 
hundred  and  thirteen.  Of  these  more  than  two  hundred 
and  twenty  have  been  published,  but  in  various  frag- 
mentary portions  (Mai,  /.  c).  The  first  portion  which 
appeared  in  print  was  in  the  Lectionet  A  nliqua  of  Cani- 
sius  (Ingolsladt,  1604,  etc.,  4to),  v,  188,  etc,  who  gave 
a  Latin  version,  by  Franciscus  Turrianus,  of  six  of  the 
Qiuutionet;  but  the  work  to  which  they  belonged  was 
not  mentioned.  In  the  subsequent  edition  of  the  I.M- 
tionet  by  Basnage  (Amsterd.  1725,  4to,  vol.  ii,  pt.  ii,  p. 
240,  etc),  the  Greek  text  of  five  of  the  six  was  added 
(the  original  of  the  sixth  seems  never  to  have  been  dis- 
covered), as  well  as  the  Greek  text  of  a  seventh  Qutn- 
tio,  "De  Chritti  Volunlatibtu  Gnomicis,"  of  which  a  Ldtin 
version  by  Turrianus  had  been  published  in  the  i4ucta- 
rium  A  nliquarum  Canitii  Lectionum  of  the  Jesuit  Petrus 
Stewartius  (Ingolstadt,  1616, 4to);  also  without  notice 
that  it  was  from  the  A  mphilochia.  Further  additions 
were  made  by  Combefis,  in  his  SS.  Pulfum  A  mphi- 
lochii,  etc.,  Opera  (Paris,  1644, 2  vols.  fuL)  (by  a  strange 
error  he  ascribed  the  work  not  to  Pholius,  but  to  Am- 
philochins  of  Iconium,  a  much  older  writer,  from  whose 
works  he  supposed  Photiiis  had  made  a  selection),  and 
in  his  Novum  Audarium  (Paris,  1648),  2  vols.  foL;  by 
Montfaucon,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Coitliniana  (Paris,  1715, 
fol.);  and  by  Jo.  Justus  Spier,  in  Willenbergitche  An- 
merkungen  iiber  theolngitehe,  phihtophitche,  historitche, 
philohgitchf,  und  kriti»che  Jitalerien  (Wittenberg,  1738, 
8vo),  pt.  i  (Harles,  Introd.  in  llitloriam  Lingua  Grac. 
SuppUm.  ii,  47).  But  the  principal  addition  was  made 
by  Jo.  Chr.  WollI,  of  forty-six  Qumttoneii,  published, 
with  a  Latin  version,  in  his  Cura  Philoloyica  (Ilamb. 
1735,  4to),  vol.  v  ad  fin.;  these  were  reprinted  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Patrum  of  Galland  (Venice,  1779,  fol.),  vol. 
xiiL  A  further  portion  of  eighteen  Quatlionet,  under 
the  title  'Ek  twv  tutriov  'A^^iXoyoiv  nva,  £x  Photii 
Amphiloehiit  quadam,  was  published,  with  a  Latin  ver- 
sion, by  Angelus  Antonius  Schottus  (Naples,  1817, 4to) ; 
and  some  further  portions,  one  of  twenty  Quattionet, 
with  a  Latin  version  by  Mai,  in  his  Scriptorum  Vete- 
rum  Nova  Collectio,  i,  193,  etc.,  and  another  of  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  Quatlionef,  in  ix,  1,  etc  As  many  of 
the  Quattionet  were  mere  extracts  from  the  Epittola 
and  other  published  works  of  Photius,  Mai  considers 
that  with  these  and  with  the  portions  published  by 
him,  the  whole  of  the  A  mphilochia  has  now  been  pub- 
lished. He  thinks  {Saipior.  Vet.  Nova  Collect,  vol.  i, 
Proleg.  p.  xl)  that  the  patriarch,  towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  compiled  the  work  from  his  own  letters,  homilies, 
commentaries,  etc,  and  addressed  it  to  his  friend  Am- 
philuchius,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  and  not  because  the 
questions  which  were  solved  had  actually  been  proposed 
to  him  by  that  prelate;  and  he  thus  accounts  for  the 
iilentity  of  many  passages  with  those  in  the  author's 
other  works. 

8.  A  dvertut  Manichaot  s.  Paulicianot  Libri  Qualuor, 
No  Greek  title  of  the  whole  work  occurs,  but  the  four 


books  arc  respectively  thus  described :  1.  Aaiyifms  mpi 
Trie  Mavixaiuiv  ava^aariiaeiDS,  Narratio  de  Mam- 
chait  recent  repuUulantUiut.  2.  'Airopiai  Koi  Xwtt; 
tUv  tAavtxcuw,  Dubia  et  SoluHonet  MatmAaomm. 
3.  Toii  4uriov  Xoyot  P,  Photii  Sermo  III.  4.  Kara 
Trie  Tuv  Mavixaimv  oprutvovc  irXav^Ct  'Xpatviif  nf 
ayuttTartf  ftovaxv  ^piopvripif)  cal  fiyovfiiftf  riv 
'upuv.  Contra  rrpullulantem  Mamchaorum  Errortm  ad 
A  rtenium  Uonachum  Sanctittimum  PreAgterum  et  Pra- 
fedum  Sacrvrum.  The  title  of  the  second  book  is  con- 
sidered by  Wolff  toapply  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
books,  which  formed  the  argumentative  part  of  the 
work,  and  to  which  the  first  book  formed  a  historical 
introduction.  The  second  book  is  intended  to  show 
that  the  same  God  who  created  spiritual  intelligences 
also  created  the  bodies  with  which  they  are  united,  and 
the  material  world  generally;  the  third  vindicates  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  the  fourth 
reiterates  some  poiiits  of  the  second  and  third  books, 
and  answers  the  objections  of  the  Paulicians.  The  first 
book  has  several  points  in  common  with  the  historical 
work  of  Petrus  Siculus  on  the  same  subject,  so  as  to 
make  it  probable  that  one  writer  used  the  work  of  the 
other,  and  it  is  rooet  likely  Photius  availed  himself  of 
that  of  Petrus.  This  important  work  of  Photius  was 
designed  fur  publication  by  several  scholars  (see  Wolff, 
Prajfal.  in  A  necdol.  Grac  vol.  i ;  and  Fabricius,  BiU. 
Grac.  vii,  329;  xi,  18),  but  they  were  prevented  by 
death  from  fullilling  their  purpose.  Montfaucon  pub- 
lished the  first  book,  with  a  Latin  version,  in  bis  Bib- 
liotheca Coitliniana  (p.  349,  etc) ;  and  the  whole  work 
was  given  by  Jo.  Chrisloph.  Wolff,  with  a  Latin  vetNoo 
and  notes,  in  his  Anecdola  Graca  (Uamb.  1722, 12mo), 
vols,  i,  ii,  from  which  it  was  reprinted  in  voL  xiii  of  the 
Biblivlheca  Patrum  of  Galland  (A'enice,  1779,  fol.).  A 
sort  of  epitome  of  this  work  of  Photius  is  found  in  the 
Panoplia  of  Euthymius  Zigabenus.  Oudin  contended 
that  the  work  of  Metropbanes  of  Smyrna,  on  the  Ma- 
nichaeans  and  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  identical  with 
this  work  of  Photius ;  but  this  opinion  is  erroneous. 

9.  Kari  rwv  rqc  iraXaiac  'Pwptie  ori  Ik  IlaTpvt 
povov  iKwoptiiToi  TO  Uvtvpo  ri  uyiov  <iXX'  ovxi  aU 
t  K  TOO  Xioi,  A  dvertut  Lalinot  de  Procettione  Spirilat 
Sandi.  This  work  is  incorporated  in  the  Greek  text  of 
the  Panoplia  of  Euthymius  Zigabenus  (Terguvist.  1710, 
foL,  p.  11^  1 13),  of  which  it  constitutes  the  thirteenth 
rirXoc  or  section.  It  is  omitted  in  the  Latin  versions 
of  Euthymius.  The  work  of  Photius  contains  several 
syllogistic  propositions,  which  are  quoted  and  answered 
seriatim  in  the  De  L'nione  Kccletiamm  Oratio  I,  of  Jo- 
annes Veccus,  published  in  the  Gracia  Orthodoxa  of 
Allatius  (Kome,  1652, 4to),  i,  154,  etc  It  is  apparently 
the  work  entitled  by  Cave  Ditputalio  Compendiaria  de 
Procettione  Spirittit  Scmdi  a  mlo  Palre. 

10.  '0/itXmi,  Uomilia.  Several  of  these  have  been 
published:  (1.)  'bcfpagiQ  r^c  iv  roic  j3a(»Xci'o(£  v'mt 
iKkKtiaiac  tIjc  vripaylai  &(otvkov  ivh  Ba<nX{ioi>  roi» 
MaKtSovoc  oiKoloftriitiinjtt  Detcriptio  Nnrce  Sanditti- 
ma  Dei  Gemtricit  Kccletiir,  in  Palalio  a  BasUio  Mace- 
done  exttrucia  /  a  discourse  delivered  on  the  day  of  the 
dedication  of  the  church  described.  It  was  first  printed 
by  Lambecius,  in  his  notes  to  the  work  of  Georgius 
Codinus,  De  Origimbut  CPoHtamt  (Paris,  1655,  fol.),  p. 
187,  and  is  contained,  with  a  Latin  version,  in  the  Bonn 
reprint  of  Codinus  (1839,  8vo).  It  is  also  contained  in 
the  Originum  CPolitnnarum  Maniptdut  of  Combefis 
(Paris,  1664,4to),  p.  296,  with  a  Latin  version  and  notes; 
and  in  the  Imperium  Orientale  of  Bandurius  (Paris, 
1711,  fol.),  pars  iii,  p.  117.  (2.)  E<c  to  ytviatov  rijt 
iimpayiac  Biotvkov,  Uomilia  in  Sanclittimte  Dei  Ge- 
niiricit  Nalalem  Diem,  published  by  Combefis  in  bis 
Audarium  Novum  (Paris,  1<>48,  fol.),  vol.  i,  coL  lo8S, 
and  in  a  Latin  version,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Patrum  con- 
cianatoria  (Paris,  1662,  fol,  etc).  Both  text  and  ver- 
sion are  reprinted  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  of  Galland. 
(3.)  In  SepuUuram  Domini;  a  fragment,  probably  from 
this,  is  given  by  Mai  (Scriplor.  Vet.  Nova  Collect.  Pro- 
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1^  !a  ToL  i,  p.  xli).  (4.)  Iltpl  toS  ftr)  ttiv  irpof  rd  iv 
Tif  i&V  kvxjipit  iruTTpi^aSai,  Quod  mm  oporttat  ad 
pmalii  Vita  Uokstiai  attendere.  This  piece,  which 
a  perbapt  not  a  homily,  but  the  fragment  of  a  letter, 
wa>  published  in  the  £ccUria  Graca  AfommaUa  of 
CMeleriQ^  and  has  already  been  noticed  in  speaking  of 
ihe  Epittola  of  Photius. 

IL  'Epmriiitara  lira  iri>v  lamt  Toic  AiroKplattn,  In- 
trmyatumes  decern  cum  totidem  HetyfonsiomlfUSf  s.  ^vva- 
T^ai  roi  droltiius  aKpijiiit  auvtiXtyftivai  tic  Tuiv 
crytlaiv  mi  icTOpiKuv  ypapiv  irtpi  iirmKoinav  cai 
/H/TpnoXiTiv  cai  \oiirii»  inpum  av€CfKaiuy  Ztiniiti- 
niv,  Cottectitma  aceuratagve  Demotutratiimet  de  EpU- 
apt  el  ifdropoli/is  et  reltgui*  alHf  necettarut  Qiuet- 
limlm  ex  Synodieis  et  IJuioricit  Monumentu  exarpta. 
Tbii  piece  was  published,  with  a  Latin  veision  and 
Dotes,  by  Francesco  Fontani,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
Sen  Eniilorum  Veticue  (Florence,  1786, 12nio),  The 
Dota  woe  such  as  to  f^ive  considerable  offence  to  the 
arictet  Bomanists.  (Mai,  Scriptor.  Veter.  Nov,  Collect. 
Fiole^  td  roL  i,  p.  xlir.) 

12.  E<V  Tuv  KovKav  ipprivtim.  In  Lucam  Erpotiti- 
cta.  Some  brief  Scholia  on  the  Gospel  of  Luke  from 
MSSi  Cateaet,  are  given,  with  a  Latin  version,  in  voL  i 
of  Ibe  Scriptorum  Veierum  Nora  Col/edio  of  Mai,  p. 
1^,  etc.,  but  from  which  of  Phoiius's  works  they  are 
uken  does  not  appear. 

13.  CttKmica  Ilesponta,  addressed  to  Leo,  archbishop 
of  Calabria;  also  published,  with  a  Latin  version,  by 
)bi(iiiip.362),from  a  Palimpsest  in  the  Vatican  Li- 
biaiT. 

Uany  works  of  this  great  writer  still  remain  in  HS. : 
L  Cfmmentariiu  in  D.  PauK  Epiilolat,  a  mutilated  copy 
i^wbich  is  (or  was,  according  to  Cave)  in  Ihe  public 
liUvv  at  Cambridgie.  It  is  largely  cited  by  CEcuroe- 
nio!;,  %  Catena  m  Ptalmot,  formerly  in  the  Coislinian 
iil'niT,or which,  according  to  Montfaucon  {Bibl.  Coulm. 
p.  of,  59),  Photius  appears  to  have  been  the  compiler. 
Est  the  Commentary  on  the  Prophets,  Prophelarum 
LifT,  ascribed  to  him  by  Cave,  Fabricius,  and  others, 
■((nnto  have  no  real  existence;  the  supposition  of 
in  exiitence  was  founded  on  the  misapprehension  of 
>  (mage  in  Possevino's  ApparatUf  Sacer  (Mai,  Pro- 
^  at  Kip.  p.  I).  3.  fJomilia  XU',  extant  in  MS.  at 
MmcA,  of  the  subjects  of  which  a  list  is  given  in  the 
itOarum  Noritnmttm  (ad  calc.  voL  i)  of  Combefls, 
mOx De  Scriptoribu*  EcclesiaMicu  of  Oudin  (col.  210, 
w.\  Bid  in  the  Bibt.  Graca  (xi,  80,  etc)  of  Fabricius. 
Toihtse  may  be  added  two  other  homilies,  De  Atcen- 
iiw,u)d  /•  Fetio  Epiphania,  and  an  Encomium  Proto- 
Martjru  Tkecla  (Fabricius,  ibid.).  4.  Odee.  Nine  arc 
'fvert  extant  in  a  SIS.  formerly  belonging  to  the  col- 
li^ of  ClenDoni,  at  Paris ;  and  three  in  an  ancient  Bar- 
Wiiii  HS.  at  Iiom&  The  latter  are  described  by  Mai 
(iWr;.  p.  xliv)  as  of  moderate  length,  and  written  in 
pitanng  verse.  Some  Epigrammuta  of  Photius  are 
aid  to  be  exUnt  (Montfaucon,  Sibl.  Coislin.  p.  520) ; 
tat  the  Xnxtipiv,  In  Metkodium  CPoL,  said  to  be  given 
io  the  Ada  Sanctorum,  Jumi,  ii,  969,  is  not  to  be  found 
ih«e.  i.  'fnroft^  riiv  trpoKTixtiv  tOv  irri  oi'cov 
fouM>  nviian;  Epitome  A  ctorum  ConcUiortim  eeptem 
Ofmlitm.  This  is  described  by  Cave  and  Fabricius 
■  a  different  work  from  the  published  piece  (No.  4, 
•bore).  Some  critics  have  doubted  whether  it  is  dif- 
ftRnt  fioni  the  similar  work  ascribed  to  Photius  of 
fvR;  but  as  this  prelate  lived  in  the  time  of  the  third 
<*  fauth  councils,  be  could  not  have  epitomized  the 
Jelaoftbefifth,aixtb,and8eventh.  Thus  the  A]|nto)»< 
(*aaot  be  by  Fliotias  of  T}-re,  whatever  doubt  there 
oiaj  be  as  to  its  being  the  work  of.  our  Photiua.  6. 
'P*  Sptlagna  Canojium  has  already  been  mentioned 
■a  ipeaking  of  the  Nomocanon,  7.  ITjpi  r^f  row  ayiev 
IlKp/un-os  pvoToyuyiat,  De  Spiritut  Sancti  Duel- 
lo Anana,  s.  Iltpi  rov  ayiov  cai  ^uiotoiov  cai 
*M»n*5To5  HvtvpaTOC,  it^w  de  Spiritu  Sancto,  ad- 
'"wd  to  a  bishop  Bedaa,  and  different  from  the  pub- 
'■M  work  (No.  9).    It  is  described  by  Mai,  who  has 


given  some  extracts  {Proleg.  p.  xlv),  as  "liber  lucu- 
lentus,  varius,  atque  prolixus."  It  is  ascribed  in  one 
MS.,  but  by  an  obvious  error,  to  Metropbanes  of  Smyr- 
na. 8.  Td  irapti  Tr)Q  JccXqffi'ac  tuv  Aarivun)  alnu- 
ftara  fttptra,  Adeermt  Latinorum  Ecdetiam  Crimina- 
tioaet  Partiailaret.  9.  Contra  Franco*  et  Lalinoi  (ibid, 
p.  xlviii);  a  very  short  piece.  Various  other  pieces 
are  mentioned  by  Cave,  Lambecius,  Fabricius,  and  Mai, 
as  extant  in  MS. ;  but  some  of  these  are  only  fragments 
of  the  published  writings  (ibid.  p.  1)  enumerated  by 
mistake  as  separate  works.  The  work  In  Categoria* 
A  rittotelit,  now  or  formerly  extant  in  Vienna  and  Paris, 
is  apparently  a  part  of  the  A  mphilochia  (ibid.  p.  xxxvi). 
The  works  De  Epitcopit  et  Melropolilit,  and  the  A  imo- 
tatio  de  Patriarchi*  tide  tua  injuste  pultii,  mentioned  by 
Cave  and  Fabricius,  appear  to  be  either  Ihe  Inlerroga- 
tionet  decern  published  by  Fontani,  or  a  part  of  that 
work.  (See  No.  11  of  the  published  works.)  The^^ym- 
bolum  Fidei  mentioned  by  Lambecius,  Cave,  and  Harlcs 
(Fabricius,  Bibl.  Grac  xi,  80),  is  part  of  one  of  the  let- 
ters to  pope  Nicholas;  and  the  Liber  de  PuUione  Ignatii 
ac  Reititutione  mentioned  by  Montfaucon  {Bibl.  Bibli- 
othecarum,  p.  123),  is  also  part  of  a  letter  of  pope  Nich- 
i  olas ;  and  the  fragment  De  dectm  Oratoribut,  mentioned 
by  Vossius  and  others,  and  extant  in  MS.  in  the  King's 
Librar}'  at  Paris,  is  probably  from  the  Bibiiolheca  (Mai, 
Proleg.  p.  1).  Some  works  have  perished,  as  that 
against  the  heretic  Leontius  of  Antioch,  mentioned  by 
Suidas  (s.  v.  A(uvrioc).  Photius  wrote  also  against  the 
emperor  Julian  (Phot.  Epitt.  187,  ed.  Montac),  and  in 
defence  of  the  use  of  images.  Some  writings,  or  frag- 
ments of  writings,  of  his  on  this  subject  (/I  drernia/cono- 
machot  et  Paulicianos,  and  De  Differentia  inter  tacra$ 
Imnginet  alque  Idola)  are  extant  in  the  Imperial  Li- 
brary at  Vienna,  but  whether  in  distinct  works,  or 
under  what  title,  does  not  appear  to  be  known. 

In  the  Sgnodicoa  of  bishop  Beveridge  (vol.  ii,  ad  fin. 
pt.  i)  a  short  piece  is  given,  of  which  the  running  title 
is  BaUamon  in  Pholii  Interrogationee  qunrumdam  Mo- 
nachorum ;  but  the  insertion  of  the  name  of  Photius  is 
altogether  incorrect;  the  work  belongs  to  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Alexius  I  Comnenus.  The  Errgetii,  or 
Commentary  of  Elias  Crelenais  on  the  Scala  Paradiri 
of  Joannes  Climacus,  is,  in  a  MS.  of  the  Coislinian  library 
(Montfaucon,  Bibl.  Coitlin,  p.  141),  improperly  ascribed 
to  Photius. 

Two  learned  Romanists,  Joannes  Andrcsius  and  Ja- 
cobus Morellius,  have  in  recent  times  contemplated  the 
publication  of  a  complete  edition  of  Ihe  works  of  Pho- 
tius ;  the  latter  proceeded  so  far  as  to  draw  up  a  Con- 
tpectut  of  bis  proposed  edition  (Mai,  Proleg.  p.  xli  v).  But 
unfortunately  the  design  has  never  been  completed. 
Migno  has  published  an  edition  in  4  vols.  roy.  8vo, 
which  he  claims  to  be  complete,  but  it  is  hardly  as  critical 
as  the  works  of  the  greatest  genius  of  his  age  deserves. 
This  edition  is  entitled  Phoiii,  Comtantinopolilanipatri- 
archa,  opera  omnia  in  claues  guinque  dith-ibuta :  exe- 
gelica,  dogmatica,  parenetica,  hiatorica  canonica.  etc., 
accurante  J.  P.  Migne  (tomes  i  et  iv,  in  grand.8  it  deux 
colonnes,  1416  p.,  Paris,  impr.et  libr.  J.  P.  Migne,  1860. 
Veneunt  4  vol.  42  francis  gallicis).  See  Cave,  llitl.  Lilt. 
ii,  47,  etc.  (ed.  Oxford,  1740-1743) ;  Fabricius,  Bibliolh. 
Grac.  i,  701 ;  vi,  603 ;  vii,  803 ;  X,  670  to  xi,  87 ;  xii,  186, 
210, 216, 348 ;  Oudin,  Comment,  de  Scriplorib.  et  Scriplit 
Ecclet.  vol.  ii,  coL  200,  etc. ;  Hankius,  De  Rerum  Byzan- 
titt.  Scriplorib.  pars  i,  c.  18 ;  Dupin,  Noutelle  BiUiolhique 
det  A  uleurt  Ecclit.  IXme  Siicle,  p.  346  (2me  ed.  1698) ; 
Ceillier,  A  uleurt  Sacra,  xix,  426,  etc ;  It  t  igius,  De  Bib- 
liotliecit  Palnim,  passim ;  Gallandins,  Bibtiolk.  Palrum, 
Proleg.  in  vol.  xiii ;  Fontani,  De  Pholio  Nora  Roma 
Epitcopo  ejutque  Scriplis  Disaerlafin,  prefixed  to  vol.  i 
of  the  Norm  Erudilorum  Delieia ;  Mai,  Scriplor.  Vet. 
Nova  Collectio,  Proleg.  in  vol.  i ;  Asscroani,  Bibiiolheca 
Juris  Orientalit,  lib.  i,  c.  2,  7,  8,  9 ;  Vossius,  De  Ilislori- 
cit  Gracit,  lib.  ii,  c  25 ;  Doniddson's  Literalure  (see  In- 
dex in  vol.  ii);  Lea,  Sacerdotal  Celibacy  (see  Index); 
Ffoulkes,  Divitiomt  of  Chritletubnn,  vol  ii,  ch.  i ;  Fleuiy, 
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Hitt.  Eediaieatique ;  Maimbourg,  Schume  <fef  Greet; 
DoUiiigcr,  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchmgftch.  vol.  i ;  Jager, 
J/ist.  de  Pholius,  (faprit  Us  monumenlt  origineaux 
(Paris,  1846). 

Photius  OP  TvRB,  another  Eastern  ecclesiastic, 
flourished  near  the  middle  of  the  5th  ceiiturj-.  On  the 
deposition  oflrenffius,  bishop  of  Tyre,  in  A.D.  448,  Pho- 
tius was  appointed  his  successor.  Evagrius  {l/u(.  Ec- 
cles.  i,  10)  makes  the  deposition  of  Irenaeus  one  of  the 
acts  of  the  notorious  Council  of  Ephesus,  held  in  A.D. 
449,  and  known  as  the  "Concilium  Latrocinale ;"  but 
Tilleraont  more  correctly  considers  that  the  council  only 
confirmed  the  previous  deposition  (^Memotm,  xv,  268). 
Photius  of  Tyre  was  one  of  the  judges  appoiuled  by  the 
emperor  Tbeodosius  II,  in  conjunction  with  Eustathius, 
bishop  of  Berytus,  and  Uranius,  bishop  of  llimcrffi  in 
OsrhoBne,  to  hear  the  charges  against  Ibas,  bishop  of 
Edessa.  Photius,  Eusuthiiis,  and  Uranias  met  at  Be- 
rytus, and  Photius  and  Eustathius  again  met  at  Tyre, 
in  the  year  448  or  449,  heard  the  charges,  acquitted 
Ibas,  and  brought  about  a  reconciliation  between  him 
and  his  accusers,  who  were  presbyters  of  his  own  Church 
at  Edessa  (Concit.  vol.  iv,  col.  627,  etc,  ed.  Labbe ;  voL 
ii,  col.  503,  etc.,  ed.  Hardouin).  There  is  a  considera- 
ble difficulty  as  to  the  chronology  of  these  meetings, 
which  is  discussed  by  Tillcmont  in  two  of  his  careful 
notes  {Mem.  xv,  897,  etc.).  Photius  was  present  at  the 
Council  of  Ephesus,  known  as  the  ■'  Concilium  Latroci- 
nale," where  he  joined  in  acquitting  the  archimandrite 
Eutyches,  and  restoring  him  to  his  ecclesiastical  rank 
from  which  he  had  been  deposed  (CuncU.  vol.  i  v,  coL  2G0, 
ed.  Labbe ;  vol.  ii,  col.  220,  ed.  Hardouin).  About  the 
same  time  Pholius  had  a  contest  with  Eustathius, 
bishop  of  Berytus,  who  had  obtained  an  edict  of  the 
emperor  Tbeodosius  II,  erecting  Berytus  into  a  metro- 
politan see,  as  to  the  extent  of  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions. Tillemont  judges  that  the  dignity  accorded  to 
the  see  of  Berytus  wiis  designed  to  be  merely  titular, 
and  that  the  struggle  was  occasioned  by  the  attempt  of 
Eustathius  to  assume  metropolitan  jurisdiction  over 
some  bishoprics  previously  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Tyre.  In  this  attempt,  being  supported  by  the  patri- 
archs Anatolius  of  Constantinople  and  Maximus  of  An- 
tioch,  he  effected  his  purpose;  and  Photius,  after  a 
struggle,  was  constrained,  not  so  much  by  an  excom- 
munication, which  was  speedily  recalled,  as  by  a  threat 
of  deposition,  to  submiL  The  jurisdiction  of  the  dio- 
ceses abstracted  was,  however,  restored  to  Photius  by 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451  {Cuiici'.  voL  iv,  col. 
539,  ed.  Labbe;  vol.  ii,  col.  435,  etc.,  ed.  Hardouin). 
Photius  was  among  those  who  at  the  same  council  voted 
that  Theodoret  was  orthodo.x,  and  should  be  restored  to 
his  see  (Condi,  col.  619,  ed.  Labbe;  col.  495,  ed.  Har- 
douin). He  also  took  part  in  some  of  the  other  trans- 
actions of  the  assembly.  Nothing  further  is  known  of 
him.  There  is  extant  one  piece  of  Photius,  entitled 
Afqoeic,  Precea  s.  Supplex  Libellui,  addressed  to  the  em- 
perors Valentinian  HI  and  Marcian,  respecting  the  dis- 
pute with  Eustathius  of  Berytus.  It  is  given  in  the 
A  dio  Quaria  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (ConciL  voL 
iv,  col.  512,  etc.,  eiL  Labbe;  vol.  ii,  coL  436,  etc.,  ed. 
Hardouin). 

A  Si/impsU  de  CimeUiu,  extant  in  MS.,  is  ascribed  to 
Photius  of  Tyre:  this  cannot  be,  as  some  have  supposed, 
the  same  work  as  the  Epitome  Actorum  Conciliorum, 
also  extant  in  MS.,  and  ascribed  to  the  more  celebrated 
Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Sec  Tilleraont, 
Mfn.  Lc;  Cave,  Ilul.  Lilt,  ad  ann.  451,  i,  443;  Fa- 
bricius,  Jiibliolh.  Gr<ec.  x,  678;  xii,  358.— Smith,  Did. 
of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  and  JfgtAoL  a.  v. 

PhotizomSnoi  (^ainZiipevoi,  enlightened),  a  term 
frequently  used  among  the  early  Christians  to  denote 
the  baptized  as  being  instructed  in  the  mysteries  uf  the 
Christian  religion.     See  Piios. 

Phrat.    See  EtPiiuATKa. 

Phrenology  (from  ^oiiv,  the  mind,  and  Xoyn;,  a 


diteourte),  an  empirical  science,  which  claims  to  read 
the  mental  peculiarities  of  individuab  by  means  of  the 
exterior  developmenia  of  the  skulL  It  had  its  origin 
with  Franz  Joseph  Gall,  a  physician  of  Germany,  and 
was  greatly  extended  by  Dr.  Spurzheim,  of  the  same 
country,  and  by  George  and  Andrew  Combe,  of  Scot- 
land. In  this  country  it  has  been  chiefly  pojiularized 
by  the  late  L.  N.  and  O.  S.  Fowler.  There  is  a  sprighlly 
periodical,  called  the  Phrenological  Journal,  published 
in  New  York,  devoted  to  its  advocacy.  In  accordance 
with  its  theory  of  the  special  functions  of  particular  por- 
tions of  the  brain,  it  has  mapped  out  the  craniuna  into 
various  "  organs,"  as  amativeness,  philoprogeniti veiiess, 
etc.,  in  the  animal  order;  ideality,  veneration,  etc.,  in 
the  oisthetic  and  moral ;  liguie,  time,  tune,  etc.,  in  the 
perceptive,  and  so  on.  It  has  largely  been  used  by 
itinerant  lecturers  as  a  method  of  indicating  the  char- 
acter of  unknown  persons,  somewhat  after  the  fashion 
of  fortune-telling.  Its  cUiims  to  scientific  value  are  not 
generally  admitted  by  sound  physiologists  and  mental 
philosophers,  as  neither  its  crauiological  nor  ita  psycho- 
logical theory  and  analysis  agree  with  the  best  settled 
principles  of  either  of  those  departments  of  self-knowl- 
"edge.  Its  theological  bearings  arc  decidedly  material- 
istic. For  a  fuller  exposition  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
works  of  the  writers  above  cited.    See  also  Psvciioix>gy. 

PhrontisteTlon  (^tpovrumtpiov,  a  place  of  medi- 
tation'), a  name  anciently  applied  to  denote  monasteries 
as  being  places  of  education  and  schools  of  learning. 
Baptisteries  were  also  occasionally  called  by  this  name, 
the  catechumens  being  there  educated  in  religious  truth. 

Phryg'ia  (i'pvfia.  perhaps  from  i>pvyia,  hence 
parched),  an  inland  province  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Bithynia  and  Ualatio,  on  the  east  by 
Cappadocia  and  Lycaonia,  on  the  south  by  Lycia,  Pi- 
sidia,  and  Isauria,  and  on  the  west  by  Caria,  Lydia,  and 
Mysia.  Perhaps  there  is  no  geographical  term  in  the 
New  Testament  which  is  less  capable  of  an  exact  defi- 
nition. Many  maps  convey  the  impression  that  it  was 
co-ordinate  with  such  terms  as  Bithynia,  Cilicia,  or 
Ualatia.  But  in  fact  there  was  no  Roman  province  of 
PhrA'gia  till  considerably  after  the  first  establbhment 
uf  Christianity  in  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
word  was  rather  ethnological  than  political,  and  denoted, 
in  a  vague  manner,  the  western  part  of  the  central  re- 
gion of  that  peninsula.  Accordingly,  in  two  of  the 
three  places  where  it  is  used,  it  is  mentioned  in  a  man- 
ner not  intended  to  be  precise  {duKiuvric  rijv  ^pvylav 
Kat  TTiv  rdXaTiKriv  xwpav.  Acts  xvi,  6 ;  iup^uf^fvoQ 
'  KoStJnc  rriv  roKaTtxffV  ^wpav  Kai  ♦pryi'ar.  Act*  xviii, 
I  23),  the  former  having  reference  to  the  second  mission- 
I  ary  journey  of  St.  Paul,  the  latter  to  the  third.  Nor  is 
I  the  remaining  passage  (.\cts  ii,  10)  inconsistent  with 
'  this  view,  the  enumeration  of  those  foreigh  Jews  who 
came  to  Jerusalem  at  Pentecost  (though  it  docs  follow, 
in  some  degree,  a  geographical  order)  having  no  refer- 
ence to  political  boundaries.  By  Phrygia  we  must  un- 
derstand an  extensive  district,  which  contributed  por- 
tions to  several  Roman  provinces,  and  varying  portions 
at  different  times.  In  early  times  Phrj-gia  seems  to 
have  comprehended  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula 
of  Asia  Jlinor.  It  was  subsequently  divided  into  Phryg- 
ia Major  on  the  south,  and  Phrygia  Minor  or  Epictetiis 
(acquired)  on  the  north-west.  The  Romans  divided 
the  province  into  three  districts:  Phrygia  Salutaris  on 
the  cast,  Phrygia  Pacatiana  on  the  west,  and  Phrygia 
Katakekaumene  (the  burnt)  in  the  middle.  The  coun- 
try, as  defined  by  the  specified  limits,  is  fur  the  most 
part  level,  and  verj'  abundant  in  com,  fruit,  and  wino. 
It  had  a  peculiar  and  celebrated  breed  of  cattle,  and  the 
fine  raven-black  wool  of  the  sheep  around  Laodicea  on 
the  Lyons  was  in  high  repute.  The  Mieander  and  the 
Hermus  were  its  chief  rivers.  The  Phrygians  were  a 
very  ancient  people,  and  arc  supposed  to  have  formed, 
along  with  the  Pelasgi,  the  aborigines  of  Asia  Minor. 
Jews  from  Phrygia  were  present  in  Jerusalem  at  the 
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Feut  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii,  10),  AU  over  this  dbtrict 
the  Jews  were  probably  numerous.  They  were  first  in- 
tnxluoed  there  by  Antiochus  the  Great  (Josephus,  A  nl. 
xii,  3, 4) ;  and  we  have  abundant  proof  of  their  pres- 
ence there  from  Acts  xiii,  14 ;  xiv,  1, 19,  as  well  as  from 
Acts  U,  10.  The  cities  of  Laodicea,  Hierapolis,  and  Co- 
keaae,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  belougcd  to 
Ptuygia,  and  Antioch  in  Pisidia  was  also  within  its  lim- 
its (see  the  names).  See  BosenmDller,  BiU.  Geog,  iii, 
43-45;  Leake,  Geog.  of  Asia  i/mor;  Smith,  Did,  of 
Clast,  Geog.  s.  v.     See  Asia  Minoic 

Pbrygiaiia  or  Cataphrygians  (q.  v.),  a  sect  in 
the  2d  century,  so  called  as  being  of  the  country  of 
Fhry^a.  They  were  orthodox  in  everything,  setting 
aside  this,  that  they  took  Moutanus  for  a  prophet,  and 
Priscilla  and  Maximilla  for  true  prophetesses,  to  be  con- 
sulted in  everything  relating  to  religion;  as  supposing 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  had  abandoned  the  Chnrcb.    See 

UOXTAKISTS. 

pjjtha  or  Ftab,  the  supreme  god  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  in  the  first  four  dynasties  or  successions  of 
kings,  extending  about  321  years.  This  god  seems, 
bowerer,  in  later  times  to  have  been  degraded  from  his 
high  position  and  become  a  secondary  god.  No  image 
of  this,  nor  indeed  of  any  other  god  or  goddess,  is  found 
■poo  the  most  ancient  Egyptian  monuments.  The 
vorehip  of  Pbtha  passed  from  Egypt  into  Greece,  and 
was  altered  into  llrphattut.  "  When,  in  later  times," 
says  Mr.  Osbum,  in  his  ReUgiont  of  the  World,  "  pictures 
sod  images  of  the  gods  made  their  appearance  on  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Egypt,  Ptah  was  represented  as  a  tall 
youth,  with  handsome  features,  and  a  green  complexion, 
denoting  the  swarthy,  sallow  hue  which  the  burning 
am  of  Africa  had  already  impressed  upon  the  skins  of 
Pbnt  and  his  descendants.  He  was  swathed  in  white 
linen  like  a  mummy  to  denote  that  he  had  been  dead, 
but  his  hands  bad  burst  through  the  cerements,  and 
grasped  many  symbols,  to  denote  that  he  has  risen  again. 
This  god  is  made  the  son  of  many  divine  parents,  accord- 
ing to  the  later  fables,  both  of  the  monuments  and  of  the 
(ireek  authors,  most  of  them  prompted  by  political  mo- 
tives: but  not  on  the  monuments  of  all  epochs.  The  im- 
•ge  nf  Ptah  of  Slemphis  is  enclosed  in  a  shrine,  to  denote 
that  he  claimed  alBnity  with  no  other  god,  and  that  bis 
ml  parentage  was  unknown  or  forgotten." 

_  FhthartodocStae  (from  ^aprit,  datrudiUf,  and 
CMiM,  to  $etm).  One  of  the  numerous  Honophysite 
sects.  They  were  so  called  because  they  maintained 
that  the  body  of  Christ  was  truly  corruptible  before  his 
Rsunection,  They  were  opposed  to  another  sect  which 
affimed  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  rendered  incor- 
ruptible in  consequence  of  the  divine  nature  blended 
Tith  it:  these  were  calle<l  Aphthartodocelte,  Phanta- 
siasts,  etc.,  and  were  likewise  divi<icd  into  parlies,  some 
of  which  debated  whether  the  body  of  Christ  was 
created  or  uncreated.    See  APHTHAaTODOCKT.K ;  Mo- 

SOPHTSTTES. 

PfatlUUtolatraB  (frapriic,  dettrudiblf,  and  Xa- 
rpew,  to  worMp),  a  term  of  reproach  applied  to  the 
Sererians  (q.  t.)  in  the  6th  century,  who  maintained 
(hat  Christ's  body  was  corruptible  of  itself,  but  by  reason 
of  the  Godhead  dwelling  in  it  was  never  corrupted. 

Fhnd  (*ovS),  an  incorrect  Greek  form  (Jud.  ii,  23) 
of  the  Heb.  name  (Ezek.  xxvii,  10)  Phut  (q.  v.). 

Pba'rab  (Heb.  ParoA',  rn3,  bough ;  Sept.  *apa), 
the  servant  of  Gideon,  who  went  with  him  by  night  to 
spy  the  camp  of  the  Mtdianites  (Judg.  vii,  10.  II X  KC. 
13fi2. 

Pbn'rim  (Esth.  xi,  I).     See  Pubim. 

Phot  (Heb.  Put,  3?B ;  Sept.  ♦oW  or  *ovr,  but  usu- 
•Dt  Ai/3wc,  and  so  Joaephits,  A  nt.  i,  6, 2),  the  name  of  a 
people  mentioned  in  connection  with  Mizraim  and  Cush 
«•  third  among  the  descendants  of  Ham  (Gen.  x,  6; 
"Pol,"  1  Chron.  i,  8),  elsewhere  appUed  to  an  .\frican 


country  or  people  (Jer.  xlvi,  9;  Ezek.  xxvii,  40;  xxx, 
5;  xxxviii,  5;  "Put,"  Nah.  iii,  9.  Comp.  also  Jud.  ii, 
23,  in  the  Greek  and  Syriac).  In  all  of  these  passages 
Phut  or  Put  is  named  with  Cush,  Ludim,  and  Lubim. 
Putites  served  in  the  Egyptian  army  (Jer.  /.  c. ;  comp. 
Ezek.  XXX,  5),  and  the  Tyrian  navy  (Ezek.  xxvii,  20), 
and  are  numbered  in  the  army  of  Gug  (Ezek.  xxxviii, 
&),  Josephus  {Ant.  i,  G,  2)  undetstauds  here  the  Mau- 
ritanians.  He  also  mentions  a  river  bearing  the  same 
name,  in  the  territory  of  the  Mauri,  which  is  called  /■'ut 
by  Plioy  (p.  242,  ed.  Hard.),  and  flows  into  the  At- 
lantic 'Ptolemy  (iv,  1, 3)  calls  it  Phlhoulh  (long.  7^°, 
lat.  30}°),  in  Mauritania  Tingitana  (comp.  MichacL  Spi- 
ciL  i,  160  sq.).  These  traces  of  the  name,  however,  are 
not  needed.  That  it  is  a  name  of  Libya  is  sufficiently 
obvious  from  the  Sept,  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  and 
from  the  fact  that  Faial  is  a  Coptic  name  for  Libya  in 
Egypt— that  i»,  for  that  part  of  Lower  Egypt  which  lies 
west  of  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  so  called  (see 
Geaen.  Theiaur.  ii,  1093).  More  recently  Hitzig  would 
identify  with  Put  the  tribe  of  Puligd,  mentioned  in  the 
I  inscriptions  at  the  tomb  of  Darius,  and  refers  to  Putca 
(llovrca),  a  city  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Triton 
in  Northern  Africa  (Ptol.  iv,  3, 39).  But  no  weight  can 
be  given  to  his  remark  that  a  people  which  served  in 
the  Egyptian  army  in  foreign  expeditions  must  not  be 
sought  in  Western  Africa. — Winer,  ii,  229.    See  Libya. 

"In  the  above  genealogical  lists  Phut  follows  Cush 
and  Mizraim,  and  precedes  Canaan.  The  settlements 
of  Cush  extended  from  Babylonia  to  Ethiopia  above 
Egj'pt,  those  of  Mizraim  stretched  from  the  Philistine 
territory  through  Egypt  and  along  the  northern  coost 
of  Africa  to  the  west ;  and  the  Canaanites  were  estab- 
lished at  first  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  but  afterwards 
were  spread  abroad.  The  order  seems  to  be  ascending 
towards  the  north:  the  Cushite  chain  of  settlements 
being  the  most  southern,  the  Mizraite  chain  extending 
above  them,  though  perhaps  through  a  smaller  region, 
at  least  at  the  first,  and  the  Canaanites  holding  the 
roost  northern  position.  We  cannot  place  the  tract  of 
Phut  out  of  Africa,  and  it  would  seem  that  it  was  al- 
most parallel  to  that  of  the  Hbcraites,  as  it  could  not  be 
farther  to  the  north:  this  position  would  well  agree 
with  Libya.  But  it  roust  be  recollected  that  the  or- 
der of  the  nations  or  tribes  of  the  stocks  of  Cush,  Miz- 
raim, and  Canaan  is  not  tbe  same  as  that  we  have  in- 
ferred to  be  that  of  tbe  principal  names,  and  that  it  is 
also  possible  that  Phut  may  be  mentioned  in  a  supple- 
mentary manner,  perhaps  as  a  nation  or  country  de- 
pendent on  Egypt,  Tbe  few  mentions  of  Phut  in  the 
Bible  clearly  indicate,  as  already  remarked,  a  country 
or  people  of  Africa,  and,  it  must  be  added,  probably  not 
far  from  Egypt,  It  is  noticeable  that  they  occur  only 
in  the  list  of  Noah's  descendants  and  in  the  prophetical 
Scriptures,  Isaiah  probably  makes  mention  of  Phut  as 
a  remote  nation  or  country,  where  the  A.  V.  has  Pul, 
as  in  the  Masoretic  text  (Isa.  Ixvi,  19).  Nahum,  warn- 
ing Nineveh  by  tbe  fall  of  No-Amon,  speaks  of  C'usli 
and  Mizraim  as  the  strength  of  the  Egj'ptian  city,  and 
Phut  and  Lubim  as  its  helpers  (iii,  9).  Jeremiah  tells 
of  Phut  in  Necho's  array  with  Cush  and  the  Ludim 
(xlvi,  9).  Ezekiel  speaks  of  Phut  with  Persia  and  Lud 
as  supplying  mercenaries  to  Tyre  (xxvii,  10),  and  aa 
sharing  with  Cush,  Lud,  and  other  helpers  of  Egypt,  in 
her  fall  (xxx,  5);  and  again,  with  Persia,  and  Cush, 
perhaps  in  tbe  sense  of  merceiuries,  as  warriors  of  the 
army  of  Gog  (xxxviii,  5).  From  these  passages  wo 
cannot  infer  anything  as  to  the  exact  position  of  this 
country  or  people ;  unless  indeed  in  Nahum,  Cush  and 
Phut,  Mizraim  and  Lubiro,  are  respectively  connected, 
which  might  indicate  a  position  south  of  Eg^-pt.  The 
serving  in  the  Egyptian  array,  and  importance  uf  Phut 
to  Egj'pt,  make  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  its  posi- 
tion was  very  near. 

"In  the  ancient  Egyptian  inscriptions  we  find  two 

names  that  may  be  compared  to  the  Biblical  Phut. 

i  The  tribes  or  peoples  callc<l  tbe  Nine  Bows,  IX  Pelu  or 
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IX  NorPetu,  might  partly  or  wholly  nprewnt  Phut. 
Their  situation  is  doubtful,  and  they  are  ncrer  found  in 
a  geographical  list,  but  only  in  the  general  statements 
of  the  power  and  prowess  of  the  kings.  If  one  people 
be  indicated  by  them,  we  may  compare  the  Naphtubim 
of  the  Bible.  See  Naphtl'him.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  the  Nine  Bows  should  correspond  to  Phut,  as  their 
name  does  not  occur  as  a  geographical  term  in  use  in 
the  directly  historical  inscriptions,  though  it  may  be 
supposed  that  several  well-known  names  there  take  its 
place  as  those  of  individual  tribes ;  but  this  is  an  im- 
probable explanation.  The  second  name  is  that  of  Nu- 
bia, To-pet,  ■'  the  region  of  the  Bow,"  also  called  7*0- 
meru-pel,  "  the  region,  the  island  of  the  Bow,"  whence 
we  conjecture  the  name  of  MeroS  to  come.  In  the  geo- 
graphical lists  the  latter  form  occurs  in  that  of  a  people, 
Amt-meru-jKi,  found,  unlike  all  others,  in  the  lists  of 
the  southern  peoples  and  countries  as  well  as  the  north- 
ern. The  character  we  read  Pet  is  an  unstrung  bow, 
which  until  lately  was  read  Kfiu,  as  a  strung  bow  is 
found  following,  as  if  a  determinative,  the  Utter  word, 
which  is  a  name  of  Nubia,  perhaps,  however,  not  in- 
cluding so  large  a  territory  as  the  names  before  men- 
tioned. The  reading  Ketu  is  extremely  doubtful,  be- 
cause the  word  does  not  signify  bow  in  Egyptian,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  and  still  more  because  the  bow  is  used 
as  the  determinative  of  its  name  Pet,  which  from  the 
Egyptian  usage  as  to  determinatives  makes  it  almost 
impossible  that  it  should  be  employed  as  a  determina- 
tive of  Kent.  The  name  Ken*  would  therefore  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  bow  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  part  of  Nu- 
bia. This  subject  may  be  illustrated  by  a  passage  of 
Herodotus,  explained  by  Mr.  Harris,  of  Alexandria,  if 
we  may  premise  that  the  unstrung  bow  is  the  common 
sign,  and,  like  the  strung  bow,  is  so  used  as  to  be  the 
symbol  of  Nubia.  The  historian  relates  that  the  king 
of  the  Ethiopians  unstrung  a  bow,  and  gave  it  to  the 
messengers  of  Cambyses,  telling  them  to  say  that  when 
the  king  of  the  Persians  could  pull  so  strong  a  bow  so 
easily  he  might  come  against  the  Ethiopians  with  an 
army  stronger  than  their  forces  (iii,  21,  22,  cd.  Kawlin- 
son :  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  note).  For  the  hieroglyphic 
names,  see  Brugsch,  Geogr.  Intchr, 

"The  Coptic  Piphaiat  most  also  be  compared  with 
Phut.  The  first  syllable  being  the  article,  the  word 
nearly  resembles  the  Hebrew  name.  It  is  applied  to 
the  western  part  of  Lower  Egypt  beyond  the  Delta; 
and  Champullion  conjectures  it  to  mean  the  Libyan 
part  of  Egypt,  so  called  by  the  Greeks,  comparing  the 
Coptic  name  of  the  similar  easteni  portion,  Phapabia 
or  Tapaina,  the  older  Arabian  part  of  Egypt  and  Ara- 
bian Nome  (L'Egypte  toiu  let  Pkaraont,  ii,  28-Sl,  248). 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  name  seems  nearer  to  Naphtuhim 
than  to  Phut.  To  take  a  broad  view  of  the  question, 
all  the  names  which  we  have  mentioned  may  reason- 
ably be  connected  with  the  Hebrew  Phut ;  and  it  may 
be  supposed  that  the  Naphtuhim  were  Mizraites  in  the 
territory  of  Phut,  perhaps  intermixed  with  peoples  of 
the  latter  stock.  It  is,  however,  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  Pet  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  a  geographical 
designation,  corresponds  to  the  Fbut  of  the  Bible,  which 
would  therefore  denote  Nubia  or  the  Nubians,  the  for- 
mer, if  we  are  strictly  to  follow  the  Egyptian  usage. 
This  identification  would  acconnt  for  the  position  of 
Phut  after  Mizraim  in  the  list  in  Genesis,  notwith- 
standing the  order  of  the  other  names ;  for  Nubia  has 
been  from  remote  times  a  dependency  of  Egypt,  except- 
ing in  the  short  period  of  Ethiopian  supremacy,  and 
the  longer  time  of  Ethiopian  independence.  The  Egyp- 
tian name  of  Cuah,  Keth,  is  applied  to  a  wider  region 
well  corresponding  to  Ethiopia.  The  governor  of  Nu- 
bia in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  was  called  Prince  of 
Kesi,  perhaps  because  his  authority  extended  beyond 
Nubia.  The  identification  of  Phut  with  Nubia  is  not 
repugnant  to  the  mention  in  the  prophets;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  great  importance  of  Nubia  in  their  time, 
which  comprehended  that  of  the  Ethiopian  supremacy. 


would  account  for  their  speaking  of  Phut  as  a  support 
of  Egypt,  and  as  furnishing  it  with  warrioiB.  The 
identification  with  Libya  has  given  rise  to  attempts  to 
find  the  name  in  African  geography,  which  we  shall  not 
here  examine,  as  such  mere  similarity  of  sound  is  a 
most  unsafe  guide"  (Smith). 

The  name  of  Phtha,  the  chief  deity  of  Memphis,  has 
been  considered  by  some  Egyptologists  to  be  the  hiero- 
glyphic transcription  of  Phut,  the  son  of  Ham,  whose 
descendants  settled  in  the  oases  of  the  Libyan  desert,  as 
is  demonstrated  by  the  circumstance  that  the  country 
named  after  Phut,  in  the  Hebrew,  is  translated  litn-a 
by  the  Sept.  (see  Gesenius,  Laxiani,  a.  v.  Q1B).  "  The 
name  Phut, in  its  change  to  Phtha"  says  Osbum,  " has 
undergone  an  extraordinarj"  process,  highly  character- 
istic of  the  modes  of  thought  that  prevailed  in  very  an- 
cient times.  Written  with  the  final  A,  which  may  be 
added  to  a  Hebrew  word  without  altering  the  sense,  it 
represents  the  consonants  of  the  verb  '  to  reveal,'  which 
in  the  Coptic  sense  is  '  to  write  hieroglyphics.'  A  still 
stranger  use  has  been  made  of  this  pun  upon  the  name 
of  Phut  His  animal  representative  has  been  named 
after  the  action  in  direct  antagonism  with  that  of  the 
human  originaL  The  hierogh-phic  name  of  the  bull 
Apis,  hp,  is  the  Coptic  verb  pet,  'to  hide,'  which  is  a 
mere  transcription  of  the  ancient  verb  5)in,  rtun,  with 
the  same  meaning.  The  comparison  of  the  two  groups 
rendeia  this  contrast  very  apparent.  It  will  be  seen 
that  one  group  is  as  nearly  as  possible  an  inversion  of 
the  other.  The  meanings  are  in  like  manner  in  antith- 
esis. In  the  bull  Apis,  therefore,  were  concealed  the 
attributes  which  were  revealed  in  Phtha"  (J/on.  UitL 
of  Egypt,  ch.  v). 

Some  late  Egyptologists,  however,  regard  Put  as  a 
merely  Egyptian  pronunciation  for  Punt  (Bunsen,  Egypt, 
ii,  804),  which  was  the  name  of  an  Arabian  tribe  east 
of  Egypt  (Brugsch,  Geogr.  Intchr.  ii,  15).     See  Etu- 

KOORAPIIY. 

Fhu'vah  (Heb.  Puvvah',  flJB,  mouth ;  Sept.  4ot>a), 
the  second  named  of  four  sons  of  Issachar  (Gen.  xlvi, 
18).  B.C.1900.  This  name  is  also  written  "  Pua"  in  the 
A.V.  (Numb,  xxvi,  23),  and  "Puah,"  margin  "Phu- 
vah"  (1  Chron.  vi,  1).  His  descendants  are  called 
"Punites"  (Numb,  xxvi,  28). 

Fhygel'lus  (Gr.  4>v7eXXoc,  pcrh.  a  fugitUx),  a 
Christian  of  Asia,  who  being  atKomc  during  Paul's  im- 
prisonment, deserted  him  in  bis  necessity  (2  Tim.  i,  16). 
A.D.  64.  "It  is  open  to  question  whether  this  repu- 
diation of  the  apostle  was  joined  with  a  declension  from 
the  faith  (see  Buddieus,  Ecd.  Apo$lol.  ii,  310),  and 
whetlier  the  open  display  of  the  feeling  of  Asia  took 
place — at  least  so  far  as  Phygellus  and  Hcrmogenes 
were  concerned — at  Rome.  It  was  at  Rome  that  One- 
siphorus,  named  in  the  next  verse,  showed  the  kindness 
for  which  the  apostle  invokes  a  blessing  on  his  house- 
hold in  Asia:  so  perhaps  it  was  at  Rome  that  Phygel- 
lus displayed  that  change  of  feeling  towards  Paul  which 
the  apostle's  former  followers  in  A:iia  avowed.  It  seems 
uidikely  that  Paul  would  write  so  forcibly  if  Phygellus 
had  merely  neglected  to  visit  him  in  bis  captivity  at 
Rome.  He  may  have  forsaken  (see  2  Tim.  iv,  16)  the 
apostle  at  some  critical  time  when  his  support  was  ex- 
pected ;  or  he  may  have  been  a  leader  of  some  party 
of  nominal  Christians  at  Rome,  such  as  the  apostle  de- 
scribes at  an  earlier  period  (Phil,  i,  15, 16)  opposing  him 
there.  Dean  Ellicott,  on  2  Tim.  i,  15,  who  is  at  vari- 
ance with  the  ancient  Greek  commentators  as  to  the 
exact  force  of  the  phrase  'they  which  are  in  Asia,' 
states  various  opinions  concerning  their  aversion  to 
Paul.  The  apostle  himself  seems  to  have  foreseen  it 
(Acts  XX,  80) ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  fact  incon- 
sistent with  the  general  picture  of  the  state  of  Asia,  at  a 
later  period  which  we  have  in  tbe  first  three  chapters 
of  the  Revelation."— Smith. 

Phylactery  {^vKainitpun;  a  receptacle  for  safe- 
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ktepiig),  I  small  sqiure  box,  made  either  of  parchment 
or  blidi  calf-skin,  in  which  are  enclosed  slips  of  paich- 
ment  or  \-eUum  with  Exod.  xiii,  2-20, 11-17 ;  Deut.  vi, 
4-9, 13-22,  written  on  them,  and  which  ars  worn  on  the 
heal  and  left  arm  by  every  strict  Jew  on  week-day 
moruings  daring  the  time  of  prayer. 

L  A'ame  ami  it$  Sigmficalim. — The  (Ireelc  term  ^v- 
)iatTiif>u>y=pluflactenf,  is  a  later  expression  used  in  the 
X.  T.  for  the  0.  T.  word  rsaia,  plur.  rBBIS,  "/roiU- 
Utt,'  which  is  rendered  T'i''BP,  prayer-jilkit,  by  the 
Cluldee  paraphrases  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  b.-Uzziel, 
»  well  as  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  Jewish  tradition, 
h  is  now  generally  agreed  by  lexicographers  tluit,  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  of  ^33,  which  stands  fur  ^sba, 
ind  ::13,  which  stands  for  3SSS,  and  which  are 
formed  by  the  rednplication  of  the  chief  two  radical  let- 
ters, TESis  stands  for  PB^BS,  from  7^"^^,  to  bind 
rnntf  (Ewald,  Lekrbueh  der  Heinr^tchen  Spracke,  §  158, 
(),  and  that  it  denotes  a  lie,  a  band,  a  J'rontkl.  The 
Sept.  in  all  the  three  instances  in  which  ^^3  rEStS^ 
"":;  occur*  (Exod.  xiii,  IG ;  Deut.  vi,  8 ;  xi,  18),  ten- 
ders it  by  aaaXtirrov  vpo  o^aX/iwv  oov,  a  fixture  be- 
Jin  iUm  eya,  with  which  Symmachus  and  Theodo- 
tion  igree.  The  rendering  of  Aquila,  its  arivaKTa, 
fir  m  immovable  (com  p.  Montfaucon,  Ilexapla,  nota  ad 
rers.),  is  to  the  same  effect,  Philo  (ii,  858),  however, 
irsnsUtes  it  mofuva  irpb  d^aX/iuv,  and  aflerwards 
tiUs  that  it  is  to  be  a  constant  pendulum  (aoXov  ixiru 
Taira  tamijitvov)  to  summon  the  sight  by  its  motion 
to  a  very  clear  inspection.  Herzfeld  (Oachichte  det 
Volbs  Itratl,  ii,  224)  infers  from  this  that  Philo  must 
either  have  read  aaXm-ov  in  the  Sept.,  or  taken  the  a 
before  it  as  inimntive,  and  assigns  to  SjIB  the  sense  of  to 
mmt  hatheardt  and  forwards,  vindicating  for  PIBSt^ 
ihc  meaning  of  pendulum,  pendent  ornament,  Herzfeld, 
onnovCT,  maintains  that  this  rendering  is  more  in  har- 
mmy  with  the  little  houses,  or  square  boxes,  constituting 
the  phylacteries,  and  that  it  escapes  the  following  ob- 
jections to  the  current  rendering  of  it  by  binding  round: 
(I)  Id  the  phylacteries  the  box  in  the  front  is  the  prin- 
dptl  part,  and  not  the  strap  round  the  head  which  holds 
it;  twl  (2)  the  PEaia  is  to  be  "between  the  eyes," 
<hich  does  not  tally  with  forehead  tie  (Slimbinde). 
The  name  "b^Br,  prayer-jHUts,  by  which  the  Chaldee 
pciphnses  and  the  Syriac  version  render  niBBia,and 
irhich  is  the  common  appellation  for  the  phylacteries 
xnong  the  Jews  to  the  present  day,  owes  its  origin  to 
tbe  fact  that  the  phylacteries  are  worn  daring  prayer- 
lime.  Hence  the  plural  'pb^BH  has  the  masculine  ter- 
iDinatioa  to  distinguish  it  from  the  feminine  inib^En, 
»hich  denotes  prayer*,  just  as  the  plural  masculine 
C^nr  denotes  psalms,  in  contradistinction  to  tbe  fem- 
inine plural  tnbnn,  praise. 

1  Tit  Homer  in  which  the  Phylacteries  are  Made  and 
Cifdr—As  the  Mosaic  law  (Exod.  xiii,  16;  Deut.  vi,  8; 
li,  18)  gives  no  specific  directions  how  the  phylacteries 
<n  to  be  made,  but  simply  says  that  they  are  to  be  of 
>  double  nature,  viz.  for  the  hand  and  between  the  eyes, 
the  Jewish  canons  have  enacted  minute  regulations 
■txnt  the  arrangement  and  tise  of  them,  A  piece  of 
leather  is  soaked,  stretched  on  a  square  block  cut  fur  the 
poTKMe.  sewed  together  with  g>it-string»  while  wet,  and 
left  oo  tbe  bk>ck  till  it  is  dried  and  stiffened,  so  that 
vhen  it  b  taken  off  it  forms  a  (n'<3)  square  leather 
bos  {Jenaalem  Megilla,  iv,  9).  As  the  Mosaic  code 
enj<nns  one  for  the  hand  and  another  fur  the  head,  two 
nch  boxes  (C^r3)  are  requisite  for  making  the  phy- 
iKteries,  The  box  of  which  the  phylactery  for  the 
isnil  (^  bs  n^&n)  is  made  has  no  inscription  out- 
■de,  ud  only  one  cell  inside,  wherein  is  deposited  a 
fduntnt  itiip  with  the  four  following  sections  writ- 


ten thereon  in  four  columns,  each  column  having  seven 
lines.  Uu  column  i  is  written  Exod.  xiii,  1-10,  treating 
on  the  sanctilication  of  the  first-bom,  and  containing 
the  injunction  about  the  phylacteries ;  on  col.  ii,  Exod, 
xiii,  11-16,  which  also  treats  on  the  sanctification  of  the 
first-born,  and  repeats  the  injunction  about  the  phylac- 
teries ;  on  col,  iii,  Deut,  vi,  4-9,  enjoining  that  the  law 
and  the  command  about  the  phylacteries  should  be  in- 
culcated into  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation ;  and 
on  col.  iv  is  written  UeuL  xi,  13-21,  describing  the  bless- 
ing attached  to  the  keeping  of  the  law,  and  to  the  ob- 
servance of  the  command  about  the  phylacteries.  The 
order,  therefore,  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


III. 


11. 


I. 


DmLlI,  lt-91     D«outI,4-9     Eiod.  llll,  II-K     Eiol.  iIII,  l-IO 

I  I  I 


The  slip  is  rolled  up,  put  inside,  tied  with  white  and 
well-washed  hairs  of  a  calf  or  cow,  generally  obtained 
from  the  tail,  and  put  into  the  box ;  a  flap  connected 
with  the  brim  is  then  drawn  over  the  open  part  and 
seweil  tirmly  down  to  the  thick  leather  brim,  in  such  a 
maimer  as  to  form  a  loop  on  one  side,  through  which 
passes  a  very  long  leather  strap  (n"13"i),  wherewith 
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the  phylactery  is  fastened  to  the  arm.  l°he  box  of 
which  the  phylactery  for  the  head  (iCHI  i\3  nitn) 
is  made  has  on  the  outside  to  tbe  right  the  regular 
three-pronged  letter  Shin,  being  an  abbreviation  for 
■<10,  the  Almighty,  and  on  the  left  side  a  four-pronged 
letter  Shin  {Sabbath,  28  b).  In  the  inside  arc  four  cells, 
in  which  are  deposited  four  slips  of  parchment,  whereon 
are  written  the  same  four  passages  of  Scripture  as  on 
the  one  slip  in  the  phykictcry  for  the  hand.  The  box  is 
closed  in  the  same  manner,  and  a  thong  passes  through 
the  loop  with  which  it  is  fastened  to  the  head. 

The  phylacteries,  like  the  Mezuzah,  i.  e.  the  scrolls 
on  the  door-posts,  must  be  written  in  Hebrew  charac- 
ters, while  the  law  may  be  written  in  Greek  (Mishna, 
Megilla,  i,  8).  Every  Jew,  from  the  time  that  he  is 
thirteen  years  of  age,  when  he  is  considered  a  member 
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of  the  congregation  (n'!3"3  "I2),  is  obliged  to  wear  tlie 
phylacteries  during  the  time  of  morning  prayer,  every 
(lay  except  on  Sabbath  and  festivals.  Before  commenc- 
ing his  devotions  be  first  puts  on  one  on  the  left  arm 
through  the  sling  formed  by  the  long  strap.  Having 
fastened  it  just  above  the  elbow,  on  the  inner  part  of  the 
naked  arm,  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  arm  is  bent 
the  phylactery  may  touch  the  ficsh  and  lie  near  the 
heart,  to  fulfil  the  precept,  "  Yc  shall  lay  up  these  words 
in  your  heart,"  he  first  twists  the  long  strap  three  times 
close  to  the  phylactery,  forming  a  Shin,  which  stands 
for  ■'TJ,  the  A  Imighty,  pronouncing  the  following  bene- 
diction :  "  Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the 
universe,  who  hast  sanctified  us  with  thy  command- 
ments and  enjoined  us  to  put  on  the  phylacteries."  }le 
then  twists  the  long  leather  strap  seven  times  around 
the  arm  (in  the  form  of  two  Shim,  one  with  three 
prongs  and  the  other  with  four),  and  puts  on  the  phy- 
lactery on  the  head,  placing  it  exacljy  in  the  centre 
between  the  eyes,  so  as  to  touch  the  spot  where  the  hair 
begins  to  groAV,  and  before  he  secures  it  pronounces  the 
following  benediction :  "  Blessed  art  thou,  ()  Lord  our 
God,  King  of  the  universe,  who  hast  sanctified  us  with 
thy  commandments,  and  enjoine<l  upon  us  the  command 
about  the  phylacteries ;"  and  imnietlintoly  after  adjust- 
ing it  says,  "Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  glory  of  bis 
kingdom  forever  and  ever"  (Maimonides,  lad  lla-Che- 
zaka,  llilchoth  Tfphillin,  iv,  5).    He  then  winds  the  end 
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of  the  long  leather  strap  three  times  aroand  his  midiBe 
finger,  and  the  remainder  around  the  hand,  saying,  "  I 
will  betroth  thee  unto  me  forever,  yea,  I  will  beuoth 
thee  unto  me  in  righteonaness  and  in  judgment,  and  in 
loving-kindness,  and  in  mercy,  and  thou  shalt  know  the 
Loid"(Hos.ii,  19). 

There  is  no  special  canon  about  the  size  of  the  boxes 
(Q^rs)  which  contain  the  slips,  and  thus  constitute 
the  phylacteries.  They  are  generally  made  an  inch 
and  a  half  square,  and  are  worn  during  morning  prayer, 
except  on  Sabbath  and  festivals,  because  these  days  be- 
ing themselves  a  sign  (r'X)  require  no  other  sign  or 
pledge  (Maimonidcs,  ibid,  iv,  10).  The  pious  Jews  who 
are  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  hiw,and  in  meditations, 
also  wear  them  during  these  hallowed  engagements; 
they  make  the  phylacteries  a  little  larger  than  the 
ordinary  ones  to  give  more  space,  and  hence  more  dis- 
tinctness to  every  letter  and  word  comjwsing  the  writ- 
ing inside,  and  walk  with  the  phylacteries  on  from  one 
place  to  another.  The  hypocrites  among  the  Pharisees 
imitated  this,  and  made  their  phyUcterica  more  than 
ordinarily  large,  so  as  to  make  them  conspicuous  and 
visible  to  any  one  at  a  distance,  thereby  to  indicate  that 
they  were  praying  or  in  holy  meditation,  which  our 
Saviour  rebuked  (Matt,  xxiii,  5).  If  the  phyUcteries 
are  written  by  an  infidel  they  must  be  bumcd ;  and  if 
written  by  a  Samaritan,  an  informer,  a  slave,  a  woman, 
or  a  minor,  they  are  unlawful  and  must  be  shut  up 
(Maimonides,  ibiJ.  i,  13).  The  Sadducecs  wore  the 
phylacteries  on  the  forehead  or  brow,  and  on  the  palm 
of  the  hand  (Maimonides,  ibid,  iv,  3). 

3.  Origin  and  Detign  of  the  Phylaclrriet. — It  is  the 
unanimous  voice  of  Jewish  tradition  that  the  phylac- 
teries are  enjoined  in  Exod.  xiii,  9,  IG;  I>eut.  vi,  8;  xi, 
18.  It  is  true  that  Rashbam  and  Aben-Ezra  (on  Kxod. 
xiii,  9),  who  are  followed  by  De  Lyra,  Calvin,  bishop 
Patrick,  H.  Michaelis,  Keil,  etc,  take  the  passages  in 
question  in  a  figurative  sense.  But  against  this  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  usage  urge  that — (1.)  It  is  inconceivable 
that  the  same  declaration  should  be  used  four  times 
figuratively,  there  being  no  parallel  for  such  a  usage 
throughout  the  whole  I'entatcuch.  (2.)  In  two  cases 
out  of  the  four  (DeuU  vi,  9;  xi,  20),  the  injunction  is 
immediately  fullowc<l  by  the  command  about  the  .Vtzu- 
zah,  which  is  generally  admitted  to  be  literal  [see  JlEzr- 
ZAii],  and  it  is  against  all  sound  ndes  of  exegesis  lo 
take  one  command  in  a  figurative  and  the  other  in  a 
literal  sense.  (3.)  In  every  one  of  the  four  instances 
wherein  the  injunction  is  given,  the  expression  niX  is 
nsed,which  in  all  other  passages  of  Scripture  invariably 
denotes  a  ritible  sign,  given  either  to  attest  an  event  or 
doctrine  stated  in  the  foregoing  passage,  or  to  serve  as  a 
remembrance.  Now,  on  the  supposition  that  the  whole 
commandment  is  to  be  taken  figuratively,  it  would  be 
no  sign  whatever,  and  the  term  "(l^ni  could  not  have 
been  substituted  fur  the  technical  expression  P.BIS'a?, 
as  it  is  in  Exod.  xiii,  9.  (4.)  The  end  of  the  external 
action  enjoined  in  the  first  clause  of  Exod.  xiii,  9  is  im- 
mediately introduced  in  the  second  clause  by  *|7-3, 
"  that  the  law  of  the  Lord  may  be  in  thy  mouth ;"  where- 
as, as  Philippsohn  rightly  remarks,  the  simple  conjunc- 
tion 1  would  be  required  if  the  preceding  words  had  the 
same  internal  figurative  meaning.  (3.)  It  was  a  com- 
mon custom  in  ancient  days  for  those  who  engaged  in 
military  service,  or  devoted  themselves  to  the  worship 
of  a  special  deity,  to  be  marked  either  on  the  forehead 
or  on  the  hand,  or  on  both  (Veget.  de  Milil.  ii,  5 ;  Iletod. 
ii,  1 13 ;  Lucian,  De  Sgr.  Dea,  59 ;  A  rial.  Res.  vii,  281  sq.). 
Thus  the  high-priest,  as  being  especially  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  Jehovah,  had  inscribed  in  the  plate  on 
the  front  of  his  head  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord"  (Exod. 
xxviii,  36),  the  ordinary-  servants  of  Jehovah  were  com- 
manded to  have  a  mark  (Ezek.  ix.  4,  G) ;  and  at  the  in- 
gathering of  Israel  we  are  told  that  even  the  horse* 
shall  have  written  upon  their  bells  "Holiness  to  the 
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ImiT  (Zeeb.  xir,  20) ;  while  the  vonhippen  or  the 
hmt  are  repmented  as  bearing  bis  inseriplion  on  their 
furebeadi  and  arms  (Ker.  vii,  8 ;  xiii,  16-18;  xiv,9-ll; 
zvi,  2;  xix,  20;  xx,  4).  The  Moslems,  Nusairteh  and 
Gedavtn  Anba,  to  the  present  day,  either  tie,  or  have 
uttooed,  on  their  hands  and  foreheads  select  passages 
of  the  Koran.  It  was  therefore  natural  that  the  Mosaic 
liw,  which  forbids  tattooing  (Lev.  xix,  28),  should  ap- 
propriate, for  the  sert'ice  of  the  Aiu^t  High,  the  innocent 
ud  generally  prevailing  custom,  which  the  lawgiver 
CMiM  not  eradicate,  of  wearing  ornaments  and  tokens, 
sitb  inscriptions  declaring  that  they  belonged  to  Jcho- 
nfa,aiid  that  the  Lord  is  their  Redeemer.  This  uni- 
veral  cnstom  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  argument  for 
tailing  Ihe  injunction  in  its  literal  sense,  even  if  we  had 
not  the  support  of  the  ancient  versions  and  the  undevi- 
iiing  practice  of  the  synagogue ;  and  be  it  remembered 
tliii  even  the  Sadducces,  who  rejected  tradition  and 
siUieral  to  the  simple  meaning  of  the  law,  also  wore 
pbylacteries.  As  to  the  phrase  ^Sb  TX'i  b?  C2r3 
(l'nir.iii,3,etc),  which  is  frequently  quoted  in  support 
erf  the  spiritual  meaning,  it  must  be  observed  that  it  too 
is  to  be  taken  literally,  inasmuch  as  Tvi  does  not  de- 
Bote  tlu  exttmal front  of  the  hrtaifl,  but  the  iaUet  which 
tbc  ancients  wore  oii  their  hearts.  It  is  the  same  as 
Cpit,  which  so  frequently  occurs  in  the  Mishoa  (comp, 
Kilim,  xxiv,  7),  and  which  the  Greeks  called  ITiVai, 
sod  the  Romans  PugiUartt.  This  (ai/e/,  when  made  of 
wool,  was  called  nib  (Isa.  xxx,  8 ;  Habak.  ii,  2) ;  when 
of  oeul,  it  was  termed  ^1*1^3  (Isa.  viii,  1),  and  when  it 
¥1$  of  stone  it  was  denominated  D'SIX.  The  argu- 
Bcat  of  Spencer,  that  because  the  Sept.  renders  niGS^a 
Inr  asiikivTa,  and  not  ^v\cam\pia,  therefore  this  ver- 
aoa  did  not  ondeistand  it  literally,  "  inter  eos  (qui  le- 
gem illaio  senso  tantum  melapborico  exponendam  cen- 
aenmt)  LXX  cum  primis  notandi  veniunt,  qui  quod 
iaUoinot  nittJ^S  ipsi  non  ^Aan-^pia  sed  aaiXitrra 
mnstuletunt"  (_De  Leg-  Hebraor.  ritual,  lib.  iv,  c.  2),  ig- 
nns  the  fact  tbat  ^wXacnjpia  is  a  term  which  obtained 
tt  a  mocb  later  period  as  an  equivalent  for  ",^5Br.  Jo- 
■pbos,  too,  who  like  all  the  ancient  and  modem  Jews 
ukcs  the  injunction  literally,  does  not  render  niB-*S 
bf^Xacrqpui  (Anl.  iv,  8,  13).  The  fact  is,  that  in 
veiy  etdy  diays  there  was  no  fixed  and  technical  term 
for  those  frontlets.  Hence  Hcrzfeld  {Getck.  det  Voltts 
/<r(Kl,ii,223)  baa  pointed  out  that  the  phylacteries  are 
iMaiit  in  2  Kings  xi,  12,  where  the  high-priest  is  said 
to  bare  pot  upon  Joash  "  the  crown  and  the  nns ;" 
ml  Diucbak  (Jotrpkut  und  die  Tradition,  p.  85)  eup- 
pmn  that  the  TephiUin  are  meant  by  mim  "IIS  (Isa. 
nl,  It).  The  injunction  about  the  phylacteries  was  so 
Ccneiaily  observed  among  the  Jews  after  the  Babylo- 
nian caplivit}-,  that  the  writers  of  them  found  it  a  most 
lucrative  bnsiuess.  Hence  we  are  told  that  "twenty- 
fcnr  last  days  were  ordained  by  the  Great  Synagogue, 
■1  onler  that  the  writers  of  the  scrolls  of  the  law,  the 
pbrlacttries,  and  the  mezozahs,  might  not  grow  rich, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  not  allowed  to  write  them  on 
ihese  days"  (Petachim,  60  5).  In  harmony  with  the 
Mgnof  the  phylacteries,  Maimonides  propounds  their 
>itilitT,when  he'remarks:  "The  sacred  influence  of  the 
phylMeries  is  very  great ;  for  as  long  as  one  wears  them 
m  bis  head  and  arm  he  is  obliged  to  be  meek,  tiod- 
Icaria^  mnat  not  suffer  himself  to  be  carried  away  by 
laagbter  or  idle  talk,  nor  indulge  in  evil  thoughts;  but 
sMst  turn  bis  attention  to  the  words  of  truth  and  up- 
rigbtness"  (Kitto).  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  these 
•(ipendages,  being  regarded  more  or  less  in  the  light  of 
•Balets,  engender  superstition,  has  led  interpreters  gen- 
otHy  u>  view  the  sacred  injunction  as  a  spiritual  or 
^mtive  precept.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  Karaites, 
(^m,  SchbUgen  (//er.  Heb.  i,  194),  Kosenmttllcr, 
HcsgnenbeiK  (Pent,  i,  458  sq.),  and  most  others.  In 
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Matt,  xxiii,  6  only  they  are  called  <pv\aKTripta,  either 
because  they  tended  to  promote  observance  of  the  law 
((ici  fivtiitriv  <x<'v  roS  Ueo)*,  Just  Mart.  DiaUc.  Tryph. 
p.  205,  fur  which  reason  Luther  happily  renders  the 
word  by  DenHeltel),  or  from  the  iiM  of  them  as  amu- 
lets (Lai.  prabia,  Gr.  rtpmirra,  Grotius  ad  Matt,  xxiii, 
5).  4>t>XoKrqp<ov  is  the  ordiuarj-  Greek  word  for  an  am- 
ulet (Plutarch,  ii,  378,  B,  where  ^vX.  =  the  Koman  bulla), 
and  is  used  appartntlg  with  this  meaning  by  a  Greek 
translator  (Ezek.  xiii,  18)  for  nirOS,  cushions  (Rosen- 
mitller,  Schol.  ad  loc.  i;  Schleusncr,  Lex.  in  N.  T.). 
Jerome  (on  Matt,  xxiii,  5)  says  they  were  thus  used  in 
bis  day  by  the  Babylonians,  Persians,  and  Indians,  and 
condemns  certain  Christian  "  muliercuhe"  for  similarly 
using  the  Gospels  ("parvula  evangelia,"  /}i/3Xia  /tucpa, 
Chr}-s.)  as  rtpia/iitara,  especially  the  Prooem.  to  St. 
John  (comp.  Chrysost.  I/om.  in  Matt.  78).  The  Koran 
and  other  sacred  books  are  applied  to  the  same  purpose 
to  this  day  (Hottingcr,  Hiat.  Orient,  i,  8,  p.  801 ;  De  nu- 
tntnu  Orient,  xvii  8<i. ;  "  The  most  esteemed  of  all  Che- 
gabs  is  a  Milshaf,  or  copy  of  the  Koran,"  Lane,  Mod. 
Egypt,  i,  838).  Scaliger  even  supposes  that  phylacter- 
ies were  designed  lo  supersede  those  amulets,  the  use  of 
which  had  been  alreaily  learned  by  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt.  See  Auui.et.  There  was  a  spurious  book 
called  Pht/hict,  Angelorum,  where  pope  Gelasius  evi- 
dently understood  the  word  to  mean  "amulets,"  for  he 
remarks  that  Fhylactcria  ought  rather  to  be  ascribed 
to  devils.  In  this  sense  they  were  expressly  forbidden 
by  pope  Gregory  ("  Si  quis  .  .  .  phylactcriis  usus  fuerit, 
anathema  sit,"  Sixt.  Senensis,  liibt.  Sanct.  p.  92 ;  comp. 
Can.  36,  ConcU.  Laod.). 

The  expression  "  they  make  broad  their  phylacteries" 
(irXarvvovvt  t&  ^tiX.  aSiriiv,  Matt,  xxiii,  5)  refers  not 
so  much  to  the  phylactery  itself,  which  seems  to  have 
been  of  a  prescribed  breadth,  as  to  the  case  (D^f^tp)  in 
which  the  parchment  was  kept,  which  the  Pharisees 
(among  their  other  pretentions  customs,  Mark  vii,  8,  4 ; 
Luke  v,  S3,  etc.)  made  as  conspicuous  as  they  could 
(Reland,  A  ntiq.  ii,  9, 16).  Misled  probably  by  the  term 
n-Xorvfovtri,  and  by  the  mention  of  the  r^^S,  or  fringe 
(Numb,  XV,  38,  Sept.  KXu<r/ia  vaiciv^ivov  Ivi  ra  Kpaa- 
wila  tUv  irrtftvyiuiv)  in  connection  with  them,  Epi- 
phanius  says  that  they  were  trXdria  mniara  nop^vpac, 
like  the  Roman  laticlaee,  or  the  stripes  on  a  Dalmatic 
cloak  (rd  Si  atiiutra  rijc  irop^ipat^vXaimipia  (I'wSamv 
ot^rJKpifiiiiHivoi  iKTovofiaiuv,  e.  Uar.  i,  88;  Sixt.  Sen. 
I.  c).  He  says  that  these  purple  stripes  were  worn  by 
the  Pharisees  with  fringes,  and  four  pomegranates,  that 
no  one  might  touch  them,  and  hence  he  derives  their 
name  (Reland,  A  ntiq.  ii,  9, 15).  But  that  this  b  an  error 
is  clearly  shown  by  Scaliger  (Eknch.  Trihar.  viii,  66 
sq.).  It  is  said  that  the  Pharisees  wore  them  always, 
whereas  the  common  people  only  used  them  at  prayers, 
because  they  were  considered  to  be  even  holier  than  the 
y^^,  or  golden  plate,  on  the  priest's  tiara  (Exod.  xxviii, 
36),  since  that  had  the  sacred  name  once  engraved,  but 
in  each  of  the  Tephillin  the  tetragrammaton  recurred 
twenty-three  times  (Carpzov,  App.  Critic.  196).  Again 
the  Pharisees  wore  the  tephUlah  above  the  elbow,  but 
the  Sadducces  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  (Goodwyn,  I.  c). 
The  modem  Jews  only  wear  them  at  morning  prayers, 
and  sometimes  at  noon  (Leo  of  Modena,  /.  <-.).  In  our 
Lord's  time  they  were  worn  by  all  Jews,  except  the 
Karaites,  women,  and  slaves.  Iloys,  when  (at  the  age 
of  thirteen  years  and  a  day)  they  become  T^'SM  ''tZ 
(sons  of  the  commandments),  were  bound  to  wear  them 
i^Baba  Berac.  fuL  22, 1,  in  Glossti),  and  therefore  they 
may  have  been  used  even  by  our  Lord,  as  he  merely 
discounteiuince<l  their  abute.  The  suggestion  was  made 
by  Scaliger  (A  r.),  and  led  to  a  somewhat  idle  contro- 
versy. Lightfoot  (llor.  Ilebr.  ad  Matt,  xxiii,  6)  and 
Otho  {Lex.  Bab.  p.  636)  agree  with  Scaliger,  but  Carp- 
zov (/.  c.)  and  others  strongly  deny  it,  from  a  belief 
that  the  entire  use  of  phykcteries  arose  from  an  error. 
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The  rabbins  eren  declared  thit  God  wore  them,  arguing 
from  laa.  Ixii,  8 ;  Deut,  xxxiii,  2 ;  laa.  xlix,  16,  Per- 
haps this  was  a  pious  fraud  to  inculcate  their  use;  or  it 
may  have  had  some  mystic  meaning  (^Zohar,  pt  ii,  fol. 
2 ;  Carpzov,  /.  c.)i ''"'  ">*  rabbins  disapproved  the  ap- 
plication of  them  to  charm  wounds  or  to  lull  children 
to  sleep  (/(A  Leg.  263;  Haimonides,  De  IdoL  ii).  He 
who  wore  them  was  supposed  to  prolong  his  days  (Iso. 
xxxviii,  16),  but  he  who  did  not  was  doomed  to  per- 
dition, since  he  thereby  broke  eight  affirmative  precepts 
(Maimonides,  Tephii.  iv,  26).  \Ve  have  a  specimen  of 
this  style  of  interpretation  in  the  curious  literalism  of 
Kimchi's  comment  on  Psa.  i,  2.  Starting  the  objecliun 
that  it  is  impossible  to  meditate  in  God's  law  day  and 
night,  because  of  sleep,  domestic  cares,  etc.,  he  answers 
that  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  text  it  is  sufficient  to  wear 
tfphiUin!  In  spite  of  these  considerations,  Justin  {Dial, 
c.  Tryph,  L  c),  Chrj-sostom,  Eutbymius,  Theophylact, 
and  many  modems  (Baumgarten,  Comiiu  i,  479 ;  Winer, 
s.  r.  Pbylact.),  prefer  the  literal  meaning.  It  rests,  there- 
fore, with  them  to  account  for  the  entire  absence  of  all 
allusion  to  phylacteries  in  the  O.  T.  The  passages  in 
Proverbs  (ut  sup.)  contain  no  such  reference,  and  in 
Ezek.  xxtv,  17, 1KB  means  not  a  phylactery  (as  Jarchi 
says),  but  a  turban  (Gesen.  Tltetaur.  p.  1089),— Smith. 
4.  LUeralure. — Besides  the  authors  already  quoted 
(SixU  Senensis,  Reland,  Lightfoot,  Schiittgen,  Carpzov, 
Hottingcr,  Goodtryn,  RosenmUller,  etc),  see  the  follow- 
ing, to  whom  they  refer :  Surenhusius,  AfMna  ad  Trad. 
Btrachoth,  p.  8,  9 ;  Beck,  De  Judaorum  ligamenta  pre- 
calivu,  and  J)e  tuu  Phylact.  (1679) ;  Basnage,  Hut.  des 
Juifo,  V,  xii,  12  sq. ;  Braunius,  De  Vut,  Sacerd.  p.  7  sq. ; 
Buxtorf,  Synag.  Jud.  p.  170  sq. ;  Maimonides,  Yad  Ila- 
cash.  p.  2,  3 ;  Ugolino,  De  Phglacler.  llebrmor.  in  The- 
taur.  torn,  xxi ;  Townlcy,  Reatotu  for  the  Laws  of  Mo- 
tet, p.  350;  Bodenschatz,  GottetdientlL  Verfasiung  d. 
Juden,  iv,  16  sq. ;  Gropp,  De  Phylact.  (Leips.  1708) ; 
Otho,  Lex.  Rabbin,  p.  756;  Wagettseil,  Soto,  c  ii,  p.  897 
sq. ;  Spencer,  De  J^g.  Hebr.  IV,  i-vii ;  Uerzfeld,  (ietck.  d. 
Jud.  ii,  223  sq. ;  the  Derech  ha-Chayim  (Vienna,  1859), 
p.  24s(]. ;  Hochmuth,  in  Ben  CAannnyo,  p.  216 ;  and  the 
monngraphs  cited  by  Volbeding,  Index  Programmatum, 
p.  130.    See  Frontlet. 

Phyllobolia  (from  ^iWov,  a  leqf,  and  fiuWu, 
to  throw),  a  custom  which  existed  among  the  ancient 
heathen  nations  of  throwing  flowers  and  leaves  on  the 
tombs  of  the  dead.    The  (ircek  was  placed  on  his  fu- 
neral bed  as  if  asleep,  wearing  a  white  robe  and  gar- 
land, the  purple  pall  half  hidden  by  numerous  chaplets, 
and  so  was  carried  out  to  his  burial  before  the  dawn  of 
day.  The  Romans,  deriving  the  custom  from  the  (ireeks, 
covered  the  bier  and  the  funeral  pile  with  leaves  and 
flowers.     It  is  not  an  unfrequent  custom  in  different 
parts  of  £ngland  in  our  day  to  spread  flowers  on  and 
around  the  body  when  committing  it  to  the  coffin.    In 
Wales  also,  when  the  body  is  interred,  females  hasten 
with  their  aprons  full  of  flowers  to  plant  them  on  the 
grave.    The  practice  of  connecting  flowers  with  the 
dead  seems  to  have  been  of  great  antiquity, 
for  an  Egyptian  of  high  rank  was  wont  to 
be  carried  to  his  sepulchre  in  a  sarcophagus 
adorned  with  lotus,  had  his  tomb  decked  with 
wreaths,  and  his  mummy-case  painted  with 
acacia  leaves  and  flowers.     The  use  of  the 
flowers  on  such  occasions  was  no  doubt  con- 
nected with  the  idea  of  life  after  death. 

PbyslCian  (Xt'l,  roplif,  a  mrer;  /arpof). 
Among  the  Hebrews,  as  among  the  ancients 
generally,  medical  remedies  (Exod.  xxi,  19) 
were  early  (corop.  Pliny,  xxix,  5)  dispensed  by 
a  special  class,  who  probably  derived  their  skill 
from  the  Egyptians  (Gen.  1, 1 ;  camp.  Herod,  ii, 
84;  iii,  1,129;  Diod.  .Sic  i,  82 ;  Diog.  Laert  iii, 
8;  Pliny,  xxvi,  3;  xxix, SO;  see  Sprcngcl,  Ge- 
tchichte,  i,  62 ;  Wilkinson,  iii,  390),  who  were  fa- 


mous for  their  medicines  (Odym.  iv,  229).  Their  aid 
was  at  first  made  use  of,  as  among  common  people  at 
all  times,  for  surgery  and  in  extraordinar;'  caacs,  and 
medicines  (Exod.  i,  16:  the  "stools,"  C^SSK,  there 
spoken  of  were,  according  to  Gcsenius,  Thei.  Heb.  p.  17, 
benches  or  seats  on  which  the  parturient  females  were 
seated;  but  the  word,  see  Stadien  a.  Krii.  1834,  p.  81, 
626, 641 ;  1842,  p.  1048,  will  scarcely  bear  this  significa- 
tion, see  Ewald,  Getch.  Isr.  i,  481,  and  Lcngerke,  Kerum, 
p.  387)  were  regularly  employed  (see  Kali,  De  obsfetridb. 
malrum  llebr.  in  A^g.  Ilamb.  1746).  In  later  times  He- 
brew prescriptions  obtaine<l,  which  the  prophets  some- 
times applied  (2  Kings  iv,  21 ;  v,  10 ;  viii,  7 ;  xx,  7 ;  Isa. 
xxxviii;  which  cases,  although  miraculous,  evince  the 
custom  of  seeking  relief  from  that  class  of  pcrsous)  ; 
mostly  for  external  injuries  or  complaints  (Isa.  i,  6; 
Ezek.xxx,21;  2  Kings  viii, 29 ;  ix,  15),  but  sometimes 
for  internal  maladies  (2  Chron.  xvi,  12),  and  even  fur 
mental  diseases  (1  Sam.  xvi,  16 ;  comp.  Josepbus,  .4  nf. 
viii,  2, 5) ;  but  these  never  reached  any  extensive  degree 
of  science  (see  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.  s.  v.  StE*>).  The  re- 
sort to  physicians  was  very  general  before  and  especially 
after  the  exile  (2  Chron.  xvi,  12;  Jer.  viii,  22;  Sir. 
xxxviii,  I ;  Mark  v,  26;  comp.  Luke  iv,  23;  v,  31 ;  viii, 
43 ;  see  Josepbus,  War,  ii,  8,  6 ;  Doughttei  A  nolert.  ii, 
35),  and  eventually  medical  practitioners  could  l>c  found 
even  in  the  smaller  cities  of  the  land  (Josephos,  Lije, 
72;  comp.  Ant,  xiv,  18, 10).  Their  remedies  conasted 
mostly  in  salves  (especially  baltam,  Jer.  viii,  22 ;  xlvi, 
11;  li,8;  comp.  Prosp.  Alpin.J/rd.^y.  118  sq.;  or  o»^ 
Luke  X,  34;  Mishna,  SaN>.  xiv,  4;  including  the  oil- 
bath,  Josepbus,  War,  i,  33,  5;  Mishna,  Berachoth,  i,  3), 
leaves  (Ezek.  xlvii,  12),  plasteis  (e.  g.  ot  figt,  2  Kings 
XX,  7;  corop.  Pliny,  xxiii,  63;  Strabo,  xv,  718).  and 
bathing  in  mineral  springs  (Josepbus,  Ant.  xvii,  C,  5; 
Life,  16;  War,  i,  38,  5;  ii,  21,  6;  comp.  John  v,  2),  or 
in  flowing  streams  (2  Kings  v,  10).  Internal  nostrums 
are  again  and  again  recommended  in  the  Talmud  (see 
the  Mishna,  Sabb.  xiv,  3;  xxii,  6;  Joma,  viii,  6);  in 
the  Old  Test,  honey  only  is  mentioned  (Prov.  xvi,  24), 
which  still  holds  a  conspicuous  place  among  medical 
compounds  in  the  East,  Specimens  of  the  Jewish  pre- 
scriptions may  be  seen  in  Lightfoot  on  Mark  v,  26  (the 
formula  or  "  Recipe"  is  in"'"'i).  Surgical  operations  arc 
mentioned  in  the  Mishna  {Sabb.  xxii,  6 ;  Chelim,  xii,  4 ; 
comp.  Sabb,  vi,  5).  Great  curative  virtue  was  attrib- 
uted to  amulets  (Mishna,  Sabb.  vi,  2, 10),  incanlation^ 
charms,  the  touch  of  certain  individuals,  and  other  sii- 
peretitions  of  a  like  character  (2  Kings  v,  11  [comp. 
RosenmUller,  Morgenl.  iii,  227] ;  Josepbus,  A nt.  viii,  5) ; 
especially  in  cases  of  hypochondria  or  supposed  demo- 
niacal possession.  Sec  Amulet;  D.bmoxiac.  The 
priests  (Luke  xvii,  14")  were  appointed  by  the  law  (Lev. 
xii-xv)  the  civil  health-wardens,  not  so  much  for  the 
cure  as  for  the  inspection  of  the  sick,  or  of  persons  sus- 
pected of  certain  maladies,  and  the  instructions  given 
to  them,  csiiccially  respecting  endemic  diseases,  exhibit 


Auciem  Bg^ptioa  Docton  (or  Barberef)  and  Patleola. 
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1  mv  careful  observation,  and  aflbrd  apt  and  accurate 
(^ptoiaa.  See  Lepbosy;  Plaouk.  For  the  priests 
ttaawlvcSfWho,  in  consequence  of  being  obliged  to  per- 
txm  their  ser\-ices  barefoot,  were  often  liable  to  catch 
cnU  (tee  Kail,  De  morbit  tacerdotum  V.  T.  Uafn.  1745), 
1  tpedal  physician  (iHtdiai*  rwoerum)  was  (in  later 
tinm)  appointed  at  the  Temple  (Lightfoot,  p.  781). 
The  priests  must  have  obtained  considerable  anatomical 
boirled)^  (comp.  the  Talmudic  abstract  on  osteology 
in  the  Mishna,  Oholoth,  i,  8)  from  the  daily  slaughter 
of  the  animal  sacrifices.  On  the  subject  generally,  see 
Kimer,  Disi.  de  statu  mtdiciim  ap.  vet.  Kbr.  (Viteb. 
I'ii);  Lindlinger,  De  UAr.  vtl.  arte  mediea  (1774); 
Sprengel,  De  medicina  Ebraor,  dut.  (HaL  1789) ;  comp. 
Schmidt's  BiU.  iltdieut  (TlUL  1743) ;  also  Norbeig,  De 
muXeiita  Arabum  (in  bis  Opu$e.  acad,  iii,  404  sq.); 
Wundtrbar,  BMisch-talmudUche  Medicin  (Riga,  1859). 
-Winer,  i,  91.     See  Medicikb. 

The  superstitions  credulity  of  modem  Orientals  as  to 
fliQtire  means  is  proverbial,  and  has  been  noticed  by 
iD  tnrellcia.  The  Arabs  are  ready  to  put  faith  in  al- 
noat  any  Frank  as  a  professional  "  medicine  man"  or 
ioiiii  (literally  "  wise  man"),  as  they  term  all  physi- 
diss.  Prescriptions  of  all  sorta  are  at  once  taken  by 
ihein,  however  absurd ;  but  they  are  generally  unwill- 
iiij  to  exercise  the  patience,  care,  self-restraint,  and  e»- 
ptcially  the  cleanliness  necessary  to  a  real  cure.  They 
expect  mcklcn  and  immediate  restoration,  and  invaria- 
Ur  prefer  extraordinary  to  simple  remedies.  All  this  is 
b  ketpio;  with  the  supernatural  character  of  the  nos- 
mnu  onlinarily  employed  by  them.  Indeed,  fatalism 
being  the  basis  of  Mohammedanism,  a  resort  to  direct 
dirioe  power  might  naturally  be  expected.  See  Sv- 
rasrmo.i. 

PhyBiognomy  (from  ^vmc,  nature,  and  yv&ftov, 
toL  mia)^  a  method,  rather  than  a  science,  of  discover- 
ii;  the  hnroan  character  by  means  of  the  features,  cs- 
peciillT  of  the  countenance.  To  some  extent  this  is 
iBtiactiveIr  practiced,  as  all  hare  learned  to  read  the 
naonl  language  of  the  tonett,  expression,  gesture,  etc, 
vfaich  (pontaneonsly  accompany  our  cmutiuns.  There 
en  be  no  doubt  also  that  passions  or  states  of  mind  ha- 
UuiHv  indulged  imprint  themselves  upon  the  linca- 
BCDli  of  the  face,  and  so  become  an  indication  of  char- 
ter. But  when  it  is  claimed  that  this  is  invariably 
ilie  esse,  and  that  it  may  be  reduced  to  fixed  rules  of 
iffinpnlation  which  will  serve  as  an  unerring  guide, 
tlK  principle  becomes  proverbially  deceptive.  Lavater 
»  eipedally  famous  for  his  fanciful  scheme  on  this  basis, 
mJ  by  Cainpe  the  so-called  "  facial  angle"  was  relied 
nlor  deiennining  the  comparative  intellectual  capacity 
rf  iuUviduaU ;  but  experience  has  demonstrated  the 
Maey  of  all  such  arbitrary  systems  of  physiognomy. 

Physiology  (from  <pvat{,  nature^  and  Xiryoc,  a 
iuonrtf),  the  science  of  the  animal  constituUon,  espe- 
dillr  in  man.  This  branch  of  self-knowledge  is  evi- 
<tnidy  of  the  highest  temporal  importance,  and  lies  at 
tbe  basis  of  the  practice  of  medicine.  Modem  educa- 
ttm  has  recognised  its  claims  by-incorporating  it  among 
the  camiDaa-school  si  ndies ;  and  few  of  the  coming  gen- 
otion,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  so  ignorant  as  to  labor  under 
Ibe  popuhir  delusions  and  superstitions  to  which  its 
"fglect  in  Ibrmer  agea  has  led. 

Piacensa,  an  ancient  Italian  duchy,  now  within  the 
<mu*r  of  the  recent  duchy  of  Parma,  and  having  about 
a  qnstn  of  a  million  of  inhabitants  within  its  territory, 
«f  vhieh  the  city  of  like  name,  the  old  Koman  town 
»f  Phmitia,  is  the  capital,  is  renowned  in  Church  his- 
""T  ••  the  seat  of  seA'oral  ecclesiastical  councils,  of 
rtith  the  most  imporUnt  were  held  in  1095  and  1132. 
The  fwintr  wgg  called  and  presided  over  by  pope  Urban 
II,  «nd  was  attended  by  two  hundred  bishops  and  four 
'•""and  dergy.  The  ambassadors  of  the  ({reek  em- 
f^"  appeared  to  ask  help  of  the  Eastern  Cliurch  for 
■^  <lefeat  of  the  Seljnka,  and  it  was  there  and  then 
■^  the  fim  crusade  was  det«nnined  upon  [see  Cbu- 


SADEs],  though  the  measures  were  not  all  taken  until 
the  following  fall  at  Clermont  (q.  v.).  In  1182  pope 
Innocent  II  held  a  synod  against  the  antipope  Anode- 
tua,  and  brought  about  the  excommunication  of  the  Ut- 
ter. See  Bemold.  Const,  ad.  am.  1095;  Hefele,  Coneil- 
iengesch.  vol  v ;  Milman,  Hist.  Lot.  Christkauly,  iii,  517- 
523;  Afonumenta  historica  ad  protine.  Parmensem  et 
Placentutam  pertinentia  (Parma,  1855),  voL  L    (J.  H.  W.) 

Flaggla,  Teramo  or  Erasmo  (also  called  Teramo 
di  Zoagli),  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom  at  Zoagli,  in 
the  Genoese  state,  near  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. He  was  a  pupil  of  Lodovico  Brea,  and  painted  at 
Genoa  in  1547.  In  conjunction  with  Antonio  Semini 
he  painted  several  pictures  for  the  churches  at  Genoa, 
the  most  esteemed  of  which  is  an  altar-piece  of  the 
Martyrdom  ofSt.  A  ndrea,  in  the  church  of  that  saint. 
Lanzi  highly  commends  this  work,  and  says, "  None  can 
witness  this  very  beautiful  altar-piece  without  seeing 
traces  of  Brca's  style,  already  enUu-ged  and  changed 
into  one  more  modem."  He  also  painted  several  pieces 
by  himself,  at  Genoa  and  at  Chiavari.  Sec  Spooner, 
Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  689. 

Plales,  Jean  Jacqcbs,  a  French  canonist,  was  bom 
in  1720  at  Mur-de-Barrez  (Aveyron).  Being  received 
as  a  lawyer  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris  (1747),  he  formed 
a  connection  with  Claude  Mcy,  one  of  the  supporters  of 
Jansenism,  and  both  gave  a  great  number  of  constUta- 
tions  and  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
appellants.  While  one  treated  of  the  great  questiona 
of  public  law  and  jurisdiction,  the  other  gave  himself 
entirely  to  practice  relating  to  benefices.  Although  Pi- 
ales  lost  his  eight  in  176.S,  he  lost  nothing  of  his  zeal 
for  the  cause  which  he  maintained,  and  M.  Dupin  says, 
"  There  is  no  counsellor  in  the  world  who  dictated  more 
consultations."  He  died  in  Paris  Aug.  4, 1789.  Un- 
foreseen changes  in  ecclesiastical  matters  have  rendered 
his  works  useless;  they  are,  Traili  de  la  CoUatitm  des 
Bmejices  (Par.  1754  and  1755,  5  vols.  12mo) : — De  la 
Provision  de  la  Cour  de  Rome  a  litre  de  Prevention  (2 
vols.  12mo) : — De  la  Devolution,  da  Devolu  rt  des  V'a- 
cances  de  plein  Droit  (3  vols.  12mo): — De  CKrpectative 
des  Graduis  (1758,  6  vols.  12mo) : — Des  Commendes  et 
des  Reserves  (3  vols.  12mo) : — iJes  Reparalimu  et  Re- 
constructions des  tglises  (Par.  1762, 4  vols.  12mo ;  1788, 
5  vols.  12mo,  ed.  given  by  Camus).  The  first  volume 
(the  only  one  which  appeared)  of  the  Ilistoire  de  la 
Fete  de  la  Conception  is  attributed  to  Piales.  See  Jour- 
nal Chretien  (1758  and  1759) ;  Camus  et  Dupin,  BiUioth. 
choisie  des  Livres  de  Droit ;  Picot,  Mimoirts  Ecclis.  torn, 
iv;  Feller,  Diet.  Hist. — Hoefer,  A'oBf.  Biog.  Generate, 
xl,32. 

Plane,  Giovanni  Maria  Delle  (called  //  Molina- 
retto),  a  Genoese  painter,  was  bom  at  Genoa  in  the  year 
1660.  According  to  Katti,  he  studied  under  (iio.  Bat- 
tisti  Gaulli,  whose  style  be  adopted,  and  diatiuguished 
himself  by  some  excellent  works  which  he  executed  for 
the  churches  at  Genoa,  but  more  by  the  excellence  of 
his  portraits,  tianzi  highly  extols  his  Decollation  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  at  Sestri  di  Ponente.  He  also  says 
that  he  was  particularly  excellent  in  portraits,  and  that 
Genoa  is  full  of  his  works  in  this  branch.  He  was  also 
invited  to  Parma  and  Piacenza,  where  he  fumished  the 
court  with  portraits,  and  executed  some  works  for  the 
churches.  He  was  afterwards  invited  to  Naples  by 
king  Charles  of  Bourbon,  who  appointed  him  his  paint- 
er, with  a  liberal  pension,  and  he  continued  in  this  ser- 
vice till  his  death  in  1745.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of 
t/ie  Fine  Arts,  ii, 690. 

Piarlsts  is  the  name  of  a  Roman  Catholic  order 
which  was  foimded  by  St.  Joseph  Calasanza  or  Calasan- 
tius,  a  Spanish  nobleman  and  priest,  at  Home  in  1607, 
and  was  approved  by  pope  Gregory  XV  in  1622  as  a 
congregation  of  regulated  clergy,  under  the  name  Pa- 
tres  scholarum  piarum  (Fathers  of  the  pious  schools). 
Paul  V  was  the  first  pontiff  to  give  encouragement  to 
the  work  of  this  now  celebrated  order.    Until  that  time 
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Calasanza  labored  at  Rome  only,  and  was  so  remarkably 
successful  in  gettiDg  children  for  instruction  under  bim- 
self  and  his  associates  that  his  work  was  gladly  accepted 
as  that  of  a  religious  order  by  162*2.  Calasanza  was  the 
first  goneral  of  the  congregation,  and  under  his  manage- 
ment it  spread  through  Poland,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
other  countries.  In  IXGO  the  Fiarists  had  33  houses  in 
Germany,  28  in  Italy,  32  in  Hungary-,  14  in  Pohind,  and 
at  least  30  in  Spain.  In  Italy  they  have  since  been 
suppressed ;  and  the  only  country  in  which  the  Piarists 
conduct,  at  present,  educational  institutions  of  note  is 
the  Austro-Hnngarian  monarchy.  In  Cis-Lithuanian 
Austria,  in  1870,  they  had  29  houses  with  297  members ; 
included  in  which  were  4  under-g>'mnasia.  The  Piarisu 
take  besides  the  three  usual  monastic  vows,  a  fourth— 
that  of  free  instruction  of  youth.  Pope  Innocent  XII 
granted  them  the  privileges  of  the  Begging  Monks. 
Their  dress  is  a  long,  black  coat,  like  the  overcoat  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  a  mantle  like  theirs.  At  the  head  of 
the  congregation  stands  the  general,  who  is  elected  for 
six  years,  and  to  whom  are  subject  the  generals  of  the 
different  societies  or  countries  in  which  the  order  pre- 
vails.   (J.H.W.) 

Piastrlnl.GiovAxxiDoMENico,  a  painter,  was  bom 
at  Pistoja  about  1700.  He  studied  under  Cav.  Benedet- 
to Luti  at  Florence,  and  afterwards  went  to  liomc,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  paintings  in  the  church  of 
St.  Maria  in  Via  Lata ;  in  which,  according  to  Lanzi, 
he  rivalled  the  best  followers  of  Carlo  Maratti.  He 
also  painted  some  works  for  the  churches  in  his  native 
city,  particularly  in  La  Madonna  della  Umilla,  where 
he  filled  two  large  spaces  with  pictures  illustrating  the 
history  of  that  church.  See  Spooner,  ISiog.  Uul.  of  Ihe 
Fine  A  lis,  a,  090. 

Flattl,  FitiVXCESco,  an  Italian  painter,  was,  accord- 
ing to  Fucssli,  Iwm  at  Teglio,  in  the  Valteline,  in  1650. 
He  executed  many  worlu  for  the  churches  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  painted  much  for  the  collections.  See 
Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  tie  Fine  A  rtt,  ii,  690. 

PiattoU,  Gaetaso,  a  Florentine  painter,  was  bom 
in  1703.  He  studied  under  Francesco  Riviera  at  Leg- 
horn. Lanzi  says  he  is  particularly  extolled  for  the 
excellence  of  bis  portraits.  He  found  abundant  em- 
ployment at  Florence  in  that  branch  of  the  art,  and  was 
not  only  patronized  by  the  inhabitants,  but  was  em- 
ployed to  paint  the  portraits  of  the  foreign  nobility  who 
visited  that  city.     He  died  in  1770. 

Piazza,  Car.  Andrea,  an  Italian  painter  of  the 
Venetian  school,  was  bom  at  Casteirranco  about  1600. 
He  was  the  nephew  and  pupil  of  Paolo  Piazza  (q.  v.), 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Rome,  and  whose  style  he 
adopted,  though  somewhat  modified  by  an  attentive 
study  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters.  He  acquired 
distinction,  and  was  patronized  by  the  dake  of  Lorraine, 
in  whose  ser\-ice  he  continued  many  years,  and  received 
from  him  the  honor  of  knighthood.  He  afterwards  re- 
turned to  Venice,  where  he  executed  some  works  for  the 
churches,  the  best  of  which  is  the  Marriage  at  Cana, 
in  the  church  of  S.  Maria,  a  grand  composition  of  many 
figures,  which  Lanzi  says  is  one  of  the  best  works  in 
the  place.  He  died  there  in  1670.  Sec  Spooner,  fiuij. 
Iliat.  of  the  Fine  A  rtt,  ii,  690. 

Piazza,  Carlo  Bartolom6o,  an  Italian  monk, 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  here.  He  was  abbe  and 
counsellor  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  and  pub- 
Ibhed  Uiarium  Valicanuin  (Rome,  1087,  4lo),  and  l.a 
Oerarchia  cardinalizia  (ibid.  1703,  fol.). — Hoefcr,  .Vour. 
liiog.  (jenerale,  xl,  35. 

Piazza,  FrancescOr  an  Italian  theologian,  was 
bom  in  liologna  near  the  beginning  of  the  loth  centun-. 
In  1424  he  took  the  dress  of  the  Dominicans,  and  <1B- 
tinguished  himself  by  his  skill  in  the  science  of  canon 
law.  He  died  at  Uologna  Dec  17,  1460.  His  treatUe 
He  rettUuliombm,  uturit  tt  excommunicutionihut  (Cre- 
mona, 1472,  foL)  has  been  several  times  reprinted.    An- 


other, composed  by  him,  De  acht  matrimattali,  which 
contains  singular  opinions,  is  preserved  in  manuscript 
at  Leipsic— Hoefer,  JVoar.  Biog.  GeniraU,  xl,  36. 

Piazza,  Oirolamo  Bartolom^o,  an  Italian  Do- 
minican friar,  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  18tb 
century.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  corvligioo- 
ists,  and  was  at  one  time  judge  of  the  Inquisition.  Bat 
the  cruelly  and  injustice  of  the  Roman  l.'Itramonlani»t> 
caused  him  to  withdraw  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  He 
went  over  to  England,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Church 
of  England.  He  taught  Italian  and  French  for  many 
years  at  Cambridge,  and  died  there  about  1745.  He  ii 
the  author  of  A  Short  and  True  Account  of  the  Ittqui- 
tilion  and  Us  Proceedings,  as  it  is  Practiced  in  Itah.  ttt 
forth  in  some  Particular  Cases  (EngL  and  Fr^  Uind. 
1 722).  See  Quetif  and  £chard,  Scriplores  ordinis  Pne- 
dicalionum,  s.  v. 

Piazza,  Paolo  (commonly  called  Padre  Coeimv), 
was  bom  at  Castelfranco,  in  the  Venetian  terrilorr,  is 
1557.  He  studied  under  the  younger  Palma,  and  Bag- 
lioni  commends  him  as  one  of  bis  best  pupils.  He  iliJ 
not  follow  the  style  of  his  master,  but  adopted  ooe  of  la 
own,  which,  though  not  distinguished  by  great  vigor  m 
energ}',  was  graceful  and  pleasing,  and  gained  bim  » 
much  reputation  that  he  was  successively  employed  bj 
pope  Paul  V,  the  emperor  Rudolph  II,  and  the  dupe 
Priuli.  He  executed  many  works,  both  in  oil  and  fres- 
co, for  the  churches  and  public  edifices  at  Rome,  Vienna, 
Venice,  and  other  places.  He  was  employed  sevenl 
years  by  the  emperor  Rudolph.  Among  his  best  work< 
arc  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  in  the  Campidoglio,  and 
the  IJistory  of  A  ntong  and  Cleopatra  in  the  Palazzc 
Borghcse  at  Rome.  After  Piazza  had  acquired  distinc- 
tion, be  joined  the  Capuchin  friars,  and  took  the  name 
Padre  Cosimo,  by  which  appellation  he  is  usually  known, 
Ho  died  at  Venice  in  1631,  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  nj 
the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  690. 

Fiazzetta,  Giovanni  Battista,  one  of  the  roosi 
celebrated  of  the  later  Venetian  painters,  was  horn  in 
1682.  According  to  Zanctti,  he  was  instracted  in  the 
mdiments  of  the  art  by  his  father,  a  reputable  sculploi 
in  wood,  and  afterwards  became  the  pupil  of  Anto- 
nio  Molinari.  His  first  style  was  distinguished  f<4 
a  clear  and  brilliant  lone  of  coloring,  but  on  viMiinK 
Bologna  he  employed  himself  with  Spagnolctto;  andLi 
diligently  studying  the  works  of  Guercino,  be  imilat(<i 
his  strong  contrasts  of  lights  and  shadows,  and  boldnet! 
of  relief,  with  considerable  success.  Lanzi  says  it  ii 
supposed  that  he  had  long  observed  the  effects  of  li):liti 
applied  to  statues  of  wood  and  images  of  wax,  and  bv 
this  means  he  was  enabled  to  draw  with  considfralk 
judgment  and  exact  precision  the  several  parts  that 
are  comprehended  in  the  shadowing;  owing  to  whict 
art  his  designs  were  eagerly  sought  after,  and  his  worl: 
repeatedly  engraveil  by  Pitteri,  by  Pelli.  and  by  Mo- 
naco, besides  many  other  masters  in  Germany  aE< 
elsewhere.  His  method  of  coloring,  however,  dimin- 
ished in  a  great  measure  the  chief  merit  of  his  pictures 
His  shades  have  increased  and  changed,  his  lights  sunk 
and  his  tints  become  yellow;  so  that  there  remains  ii 
inharmonious  and  unformed  mass.  There  are  a  few  of 
his  pictures  still  in  good  prescn-ation :  as  the  Iknilh 
lion  of  SI.  John  Ihe  Baptist,  in  the  church  of  that  sainl 
at  Padua,  placed  in  competition  with  Ihoee  of  Ihe  finl 
artists  in  the  state,  and  at  that  period  esteemed  best  o( 
all.  "  Yet  if  we  follow  bim  closely  he  will  not  fail  K 
displease  us  by  that  monotonous  coloring  of  lakes  ukI 
I  yellows  and  by  that  rapidity  of  hand  callcti,  by  eomc 
'  spirit,  though  to  the  judicious  it  often  apiiears  neglect, 
'  as  if  the  artist  were  desirous  of  abandoning  hU  toll 
before  it  was  completed."  He  executed  many  chalk- 
drawings  which  were  greatly  value<l.  He  also  etched  a 
few  plates  from  his  own  designs.  He  died  at  Venice  id 
1754.    Sec  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  11,6901 

Piazzi,  Callista  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom  ii 
Lodi,  and  flourished  from  1624  to  1556,  as  appears  Ind 
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(Ik  data  on  his  pictures.  According  to  OrUnili,  he 
iras  one  of  the  most  successful  imitators  of  Titian. 
Laazi  stfs  that  his  picture  of  the  A  ssumption  of  the 
Viryiii,  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Co<logno,  is  worthy 
of  any  of  the  disciples  of  Titian.  It  is  a  grand  compo- 
fition,  containing  figures  of  the  apostles,  and  two  por- 
tiaiu  of  the  Itarchesi  Trirulzi.  In  the  church  of  the 
Incoronata,  at  Lodi,  he  painted  three  chapels  in  fresco, 
each  ornamented  with  four  beautiful  histories.  One 
contains  the  Jfftteriet  ofUu  Pauion,  another  the  Ac(i 
cf  SL  Jolm  Ike  Baptitt,  and  the  thirid  the  Life  of  the 
t'irgiiL  "  It  is  currently  believed,"  says  Liiuzi,  "  that 
Tiiian,  in  passing  through  Lodi,  painted  several  of  the 
heads— a  story  probably  originating  from  the  exceed- 
ing beauty  that  may  be  observed  in  them."  He  some- 
tunes  imitated  the  style  of  Giorgione,  as  may  be  seen 
in  his  altar-piece  in  the  church  of  St,  Francesco  at 
Btescia,  representing  the  Virgin  among  several  saints, 
which  is  eUeemed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  produc- 
tions in  that  city.  He  executed  many  works  for  the 
churches  in  other  cities,  particularly  at  Crema  and  Al- 
esandria.  In  the  cathedral  of  the  latter  city  are  sev- 
eral of  his  best  works.  Lanzi  rebukes  Ridolfi,  who 
coBineods  him  for  nothing  except  his  coloring,  whereas 
'he  boasts  a  very  noble  design,  is  tolerably  select  in 
his  fomu,  and  rich  and  harmonious  in  his  coloring. 
Uii  Wailiiig  at  Cana,  in  the  refectory  of  the  Padri  Cis- 
tereiensi,  at  Uilan,  is  truly  a  surprising  production,  no 
les  for  its  baldness  of  band  than  for  the  number  of  its 
lignres,  which  seem  to  live  and  breathe,  though  the 
whole  of  them  are  not  equally  well  studied,  and  a  few 
are  really  careless  and  incorrect."  Lomazzo  also,  speak- 
ing of  his  Choir  of  the  Musei — in  which  he  introduced 
the  portraiu  of  the  president  Sacco  and  his  wife,  for 
whoia  it  was  painted — says,  "  I  may,  without  fear  of 
lemerily,  observe  that  it  is  impossible  to  produce  any- 
thing more  perfectly  graceful  and  pleasing,  and  more 
heauiful  in  point  of  coloring,  among  works  in  fresco." 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  Ilitt.  of  the  Fine  Arti,\i,  690. 

Pi-be'aeth  (Heb.  id.  roa-iD ;  Sept.  Bow/Jaffrof ; 
Tiilg.  Bubatint),  a  town  of  Lower  £gypt,  mentioned 
kotoace  in  the  Bible  (Ezek.  xxx,  17).  In  hieroglyphics 
iKnaoie  is  written  Bahett,  B(ut,uid  l/a-BaJiett,tul\ovred 
if  the  determinative  sign  for  an  Egyptian  city,  which 
WIS  probably  not  pronounced.  The  Coptic  forms  are 
An*, with  the  article  pi  prefixed,  or  Poubatle,  PoubasI, 
PiMhatthi,  Boiuuti,  Pouasl ;  and  the  Greek,  Bovfiaa- 
n(,  Bov/jaoroc.  The  first  and  second  hieroglyphic 
■ones  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  goddess  of  the  place, 
■ad  the  third  signifies  the  abode  of  Bahett,  that  god- 
<ltK.  U  is  probable  that  Baheit  is  an  archaic  mode  of 
writug,  and  that  the  word  was  always  pronounced,  as 
it  was  sometimes  written,  Bast.  It  seems  as  if  the 
eiril  name  was  Bakeil,  and  the  sacred  lla-Bahetl.  It 
b  difflcttlt  to  trace  the  first  syllable  of  the  Hebrew  and 
of  the  Coptic  and  (Jr«ek  forms  in  the  hieroglyphic  eqniv- 
•lenta.  There  is  a  similar  case  in  the  names  Ha-Hetar, 
Bauiri,  Povnri,  Bovmpic,  Bnsiris.  Dr.  Bnigsch  and 
H.  Der^iia  read  Pe  or  Pa,  instead  of  Ila ;  but  this  is 
«ot  proved.  It  may  be  conjectnred  that  in  pronuncia- 
■ion  the  masculine  definite  article  ptpa  or  pi  was  pre- 
faed  to  ffo,  as  conld  be  done  in  Coptic :  in  the  ancient 
langnage  the  word  appears  to  be  common,  whereas  it  is 
■BMnline  in  the  later.  Or  it  may  be  suggested  that 
the  first  syllable  or  first  letter  was  a  prefix  of  the  vul- 
(!ar  dialect,  for  it  is  frequent  in  Coptic.  The  name  of 
Phib  may  perhaps  afford  a  third  explanation,  for  it  is 
•ritlea  Eetek-t,  EeleJe,  and  P-Eelek  (Brugsch,  Geoyr. 
I-Ar.  i,  136,  Nos.  626,  627) ;  whence  it  would  seem 
that  the  ngn  city  (not  abode)  was  common,  as  in  the 
•nt  form  the  feminine  arricle,  and  in  the  last  the  mas- 
tsline  one,  is  used,  aud  this  would  admit  of  the  reading 
Fo-Bait,  •'  the  [city]  of  Bubastis  [the  goddess]."  The 
pidde«8  Bait,  who  was  here  the  chief  object  of  worship, 
*»  the  same  as  Ptiht,  the  goddess  of  fire.  Both  names 
Koxnpuiy  a  lion-headed  figure,  and  the  cat  was  sacred 


to  her.  Herodotus  considers  the  goddess  Bubastis  to 
be  the  same  as  Artemis  (ii,  137),  and  that  this  was  the 
current  opinion  in  Egypt  in  the  Greek  period  is  evi- 
dent from  the  name  Speoe  Artemidos  of  a  rock  temple 
dedicated  to  PethI,  and  probably  of  a  neighboring  town 
or  village.  The  historian  speaks  of  the  annual  festival 
of  the  goddess  held  at  Bubastis  as  the  chief  and  most 
hirgely  attended  of  the  Egj'ptian  festivals.  It  was  ev- 
idently the  most  popular,  and  a  scene  of  great  license, 
like  the  great  Moslem  festival  of  the  Seyid  el-Bedawi 
celebrated  at  Tanteh  in  the  Delta  (ii,  69,  60). 

There  are  scarcely  any  historical  notices  of  Bubastis 
in  the  Egyptian  annals.  In  Manetho's  list  it  is  related 
that  in  the  time  of  Boethos,  or  Bochos,  first  king  of  the 
2ddynasty(B.C.cir.  2231),  a  chasm  of  the  earth  opened 
at  Bubastis,  and  many  perished  (Cory's  Ancient  Frag- 
ments, 2d  ed.  p.  98,  i*9),  lliis  is  remarkable,  since, 
though  shocks  of  earthquakes  are  frequent  in  Eg}'pt, 
the  actual  earthquake  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The 
next  event  in  the  list  connected  with  Bubastis  is  the 
accession  of  the  22d  dynasty  (B.C.  cir.  990),  a  line  of 
Bubascite  kings  (ibid.  p.  124, 125).  These  wer;  either 
foreigners  or  partly  of  foreign  extraction,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  chose  Bubastis  as  their  capital,  or  as  an 
occasional  residence,  on  account  of  its  nearness  to  the 
military  settlements.  See  MiGDOL.  Thus  it  must 
have  been  a  city  of  great  importance  when  Ezekiel 
foretold  its  doom :  "  The  young  men  of  Avcn  and  of 
Pi-bescth  shall  fall  by  the  sword:  and  these  [cities] 
shall  go  into  captivity"  (xxx,  17).  Hcliopolis  and  Bu- 
bastis are  near  together,  and  both  in  the  route  of  an  in- 
vader from  the  East  marching  against  Memphis.  Bu- 
bastis was  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Pelusiac 
or  Bubastire  branch  of  the  Nile,  about  forty  miles  from 
the  central  part  of  Memphis,  and  was  the  principal 
town  of  the  Bubastite  nome  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  v,  9; 
Ptolemy,  iv,  5).  Herodotus  speaks  of  its  site  as  hav- 
ing been  raised  by  those  who  dug  the  canals  for  Sesos- 
tris,  and  afterwards  by  the  labor  of  criminals  under 
Sabacos  the  Ethiopian,  or,  rather,  under  the  Ethiopian 
dominion.  He  mentions  the  temple  of  the  goddess  Bu- 
bastis as  well  worthy  of  description,  being  more  beautiful 
than  any  other  known  to  him.  It  lay  in  the  mid^of  the 
city,  which,  having  been  raised  on  mounds,  overlooked 
it  on  ever}-  side.  An  artificial  canal  encompassed  it 
with  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  and  was  beautified  by  trees 
on  its  bank.  There  was  only  a  narrow  approach  lead- 
ing to  a  lofty  gateway.  The  enclosure  thus  formed 
was  surrounded  by  a  low  wall,  bearing  sculptures ;  with- 
in was  the  temple,  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  fine  Jjrees 
(ii,  137,  188).  Sir  Gardner  WUkinson  observes  that 
the  ruins  of  the  city  and  temple  confirm  this  account. 
The  height  of  the  mounds  and  the  site  of  the  temple 
arc  ver)'  remarkable,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the  latter, 
which  was  "of  the  finest  red  granite."  It  "was  sur- 
rounded by  a  sacred  enclosure,  about  600  feet  square, 
.  .  .  beyond  which  was  a  larger  circuit,  measuring  940 
feet  by  1200,  containing  the  minor  one  and  the  canal." 
The  temple  is  entirely  ruined,  but  the  names  of  Rame- 
ses  II  of  the  19th  dynastv,  Userken  I  (Osorchon  I)  of 
the  22d,  and  Nekht-har-heb  (Nectanebo  I)  of  the  30th, 
have  been  found  here,  as  well  as  that  of  the  eponymous 
goddess  Bail.  There  are  also  remains  of  the  ancient 
I  houses  of  the  town,  and,  "amidst  the  houses  on  the 
'  N.W.  side  are  the  thick  walls  of  a  fort,  which  protected 
I  the  temple  below"  (Notes  by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  in  Raw- 
linson's  Herodotus,  ii,  186,  plan).  Bubastis  thus  had  a 
fort,  besides  being  strong  from  its  height.— Smith.  The 
city  was  taken  by  the  Persians,  who  destroyed  the 
walls  (Diod.  Sic.  xvi,  61);  but  it  was  still  a  place  of 
some  consideration  under  the  Romans.  It  was  near 
Bubastis  that  the  canal  leading  to  Arsinoe  (Suez)  open- 
ed to  the  Nile  (Strabo,  xvii,  805;  McUi,i,  9,  9;  Herod, 
ii,  138) ;  and  although  the  mouth  was  afterwards  often 
changed  and  taken  more  southward,  it  has  now  returned 
to  its  first  locality,  as  the  present  canal  of  Tel  el-Wadi 
commences  in  the  vicinity  of  Tel  Basta.     This  Tel 
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Baita,  which  undoubtedly  represents  BubastU.  is  in  N. 
UU  30°  36',  E.  long.  31°  83'.— Kitto.  See  Wilkinson, 
Modem  Egypt,  i,  300, 427-429 ;  Ritter,  Erdhtndr,  i,  825 ; 
Boeellini,  Motmm.  Slorichi,  ii,  7G  sq.;  Mannert,  Geog. 
X,  i,  588  sq. ;  Holus,  in  the  Deter.  <k  tEggpte,  iii,  307. 

Pic,  Jkax,  a  young  French  Christian,  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom for  bis  devotion  to  the  Protestant  cause.  He 
was  bom  in  1546,  and  flourished  at  Touniay.  Togeth- 
er with  his  friend,  Hugo  Destailleur,  accused  of  heresy, 
they  were  proven  to  have  circulated  the  Genevese  tracts, 
and  refusing  to  recant,  were  imprisoned;  and  March 
22, 15Co,  were  sentenced  to  be  burned  to  death.  They 
died  faithful  to  the  Lord  they  had  decided  to  serve. 
See  Hurst,  Martyrt  to  the  Tract  Catue,  p.  154-164. 

Picard,  Jean  (l),aFrench  priest,  is  noted  especially 
as  an  astronomer.  He  was  bom  at  La  Fleche,  in  the 
present  department  of  the  Sarthe,  and  after  talcing  holy 
orders  became  prior  of  Kille,  in  the  same  department. 
He  gave  himself  largely  to  astronomic  studies,  and 
many  are  his  publications  in  this  department  of  natu- 
ral science.  Picard  died  at  Paris  July  12,  1682.  For 
a  list  of  his  publications,  which  are  not  of  special  in- 
terest to  us,  we  refer  to  C!ondorcet,  Eloge  de  Picard; 
Fonlenelle,  Eloge  de  Picard;  atid  the  Biographic  Uni- 
rerteUe,  s.  v. 

Picard,  Jean  (2),  a  French  humanist,  was  bom  in 
Beauvais  in  the  16th  ccntur>-.  He  was  regular  canon 
of  St.  Victor,  in  Paris.  He  died  in  1617.  We  owe 
to  him  the  edition  of  the  chronicle  of  Guillaume  de 
Neubourg  {De  rebut  A  nglicit  [I'afis,  1610,  Svo],  lib.  v), 
accompanied  by  the  life  of  the  author  and  historical 
notes,  and  that  of  the  (Eucret  de  Si.  Bernard  (Paris,  1616, 
foU).  See  Morcri,  Diet.  I/itl.  s.  v.;  PapiUon,  BiU.  de 
Burgogne,s.v.—Uoelet,  Kouv.  Biog.Ginerale,  xl,  47. 

Picard,  Jobn.    See  Picards. 

Picard,  Mathorln,  a  French  ecclesiastic  who 
flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  was 
curate  of  Mesnil-Jourdain,  in  the  diocese  of  Evreux. 
Picard  is  the  author  of  a  quaint  book,  which  has  be- 
come very  rare,  A«  Fotiet  des  Paillardt,  ou  juite  Puni- 
tim  det  Volupfueux  et  Chamele  (Rouen,  1628,  12mo). 
He  incurred  the  same  accusations  as  Urbain  Grandier, 
and  was  doomed  to  the  same  penalty.  His  alleged 
crime  vas  bewitching  the  nuns  of  Saint-Louis  of  Lou- 
viers,  and  sundry  acts  of  profanation  and  dcbauchcn-. 
As  he  was  tried  after  his  death,  his  body  was  exhumed 
and  burned  at  Rouen,  in  execution  of  a  judgment  ren- 
dered Aug.  21, 1647.  See  Frtre,  Bibliogr.  Normande. — 
Hoefer,  Nout.  Biog.  Ginerak,  xl,  48. 

Picardet,  Charles  N.,  a  French  priest,  was  bom  at 
Dijon  near  the  beginning  of  the  18ib  century.  Before  the 
Revolution  he  was  canon  of  Saint-Jcan-Baptiste  of  Dijon, 
and  prior  of  Neuilly,  near  that  city.  He  died  about  1794. 
We  have  of  his  worlts,  Kttai  tur  TlCducation  det  petilt 
Enfantt  (Dijon,  1756,  12mo) : — Let  deux  A  bdoUmymet 
(ibid.  1779,  8vo) : — and  Ilitloire  meleorologigue,  noeolo- 
gique, et  ecoaomique  pour  t Annie  1785.  He  had  under- 
taken a  considerable  work,  which,  under  the  title  of 
Grande  Apologetique,  was  to  contain  the  refutation  of 
all  heresies  since  the  establishment  of  Christianity.  See 
Biog.  Kouc.  diet  Contemp. — Ilocfer,  .\our.  Biog.  Gene- 
rale,  xl,  53. 

Picards,  a  Christian  sect  of  heretics  which  arose  in 
Bohemia  in  the  15th  century.  John  Picard,  the  founder 
of  the  sect,  whence  their  name,  drew  after  him  men  and 
women  tx>  whom  he  promised  that  he  would  restore 
them  to  the  primitive  state  of  innocence  wherein  roan 
was  created.  With  this  pretence  he  taught  them  to 
give  themselves  up  to  all  impurity,  saying  that  therein 
consisted  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God,  and  all  those 
not  of  their  sect  were  in  bondage.  He  first  published 
his  notions  in  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries,  and 
persuaded  many  people  to  go  naked,  and  gave  them  the 
name  of  .4  damitet  (q.  v.) ;  and  accordingly  he  assumed 
the  title  of  Xew  A  dam.    After  this  be  seized  on  an  isl- 


and in  the  river  Lausnecz,  some  leagues  from  Tabor, 
the  headquarters  of  Zisca,  where  he  establisbeil  himself 
and  his  followers.  His  women  were  common,  but  none 
were  allowed  to  enjoy  them  without  his  permission;  to 
that  when  any  roan  desired  a  particular  woman  he  car- 
ried her  to  Picard,  who  gave  him  leave  in  these  words: 
'■  Go,  increase,  multiply,  and  All  the  earth."  At  length, 
however,  Zisca,  general  of  the  Hussites  (famous  for  his 
victories  over  the  emperor  Sigismond),  incensed  at  their 
abominations,  marched  against  them,  made  himself  mis- 
ter of  their  island,  ami  put  them  all  to  death  except  two, 
whom  he  spared  that  he  might  learn  their  doctrine. 

Such  is  the  account  which  various  writers,  relying 
on  the  authorities  of  j£neas  Silvius  and  Varillas,  have 
given  of  the  Picards.    Some,  however,  doubt  whether 
a  sect  of  this  denomination,  chargeable  with  such  wild 
principles  and  such  wild  conduct,  ever  existed.     It  ap- 
pears probable  that  the  reproachful  representations  of 
the  writers  just  mentioned  were  calumnies  invented 
and  propagated  in  order  to  disgrace  the  Picards,  merely 
because  they  deserted  the  communion  and  protested 
against  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome.    Luitius  in- 
forms us  that  Picard,  together  with  forty  other  persons, 
besides  women  and  children,  settled  in  Bohemia  in  the 
year  1418.    Balbinus,  the  Jesuit,  in  his  Epitome  Renim 
Bohemicarum,  lib.  ii,  gives  a  similar  account,  and  charges 
on  the  Picards  none  of  the  extravagances  or  crimes  as- 
cribed to  them  by  Sylvius.     Schlecta,  secretary  of  La- 
I  dislaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  in  bis  letters  to  E^asmu^  in 
which  he  gives  a  particular  account  of  the  Picards, 
I  says  that  they  considered  the  pope,  cardinals,  and  bisb- 
i  ops  of  Rome  as  the  tme  antichrists ;  and  the  adorers  of 
the  consecrated  elements  in  the  euchariat  as  downright 
idol  worshippers.     According  to  this  author,  the  Pi- 
cards are  A'audois,  who  fled  from  persecution  in  their 
own  country  and  sooght  refuge  in  Bohemia.     Beaneo- 
bre  held  the  same  opinion,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Vaudois  were  settled  in  Bohemia  in  the  year  1178, 
where  some  of  them  adopted  the  rites  of  the  Greek,  and 
others  those  of  the  Latin  Church.    The  former  were 
pretty  generally  adhered  to  till  the  middle  of  the  14lh 
century,  when  the  establishment  of  the  Latin  rites 
caused  great  disturbance.    At  the  commencement  of 
the  national  troubles  in  Bohemia,  on  account  of  the  op- 
position of  the  papal  power,  the  Picards  more  publicly 
I  avowed  and  defended  their  religions  opinions ;  and  they 
I  formed  a  considerable  body  in  an  island  by  the  river 
I  Launitz,  or  Lausnecz,  in  the  district  of  Becbin,  and,  rt- 
I  sorting  to  arms,  were  defeated  by  Zisca.     See  Hard- 
I  wick,  Uitl.  of  the  M.  A.  Church,  p.  436;  Jief.  p.  95; 
Mosheim,  ChurtA  liitt.  voL  ii ;  and  the  references  under 
'  Adamites.     (J.  H.  W.) 

I  Picart,  Bernard,  a  famous  French  engraver,  was 
I  bom  at  Paris  in  1673.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Le  Cleic 
His  best  works  are  those  executed  in  France.  Hav- 
ing embraced  the  Reformed  religion,  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  Holland.  In  Amsterdam,  to  which  place 
he  accompanied  his  father  in  1710,  he  worked  ex- 
clusively for  the  booksellers,  and  became  mannered, 
metallic,  and  merely  oroamentaL  A  great  many  of  his 
prints  are  from  his  own  designs,  in  which  he  imitated 
the  style  of  composition  of  Antoine  CoypeL  Ue  had  a 
facility  in  imitating  the  styles  of  other  eariier  engrav- 
ers, and  he  published  many  prints  of  this  class  which 
are  said  to  have  deceived  collectors;  Picart  used  to  call 
them  Impotluret  iimocentes,  and  they  were  pubUshed 
under  this  title,  to  the  number  of  seventy-eight,  with  a 
list  of  his  works  (Amsterdam,  1738),  after  his  death. 
His  prints  altogether  amount  to  about  1300,  and  one  of 
the  best  of  them  is  a  Slaughter  of  the  Imocentt,  after 
a  design  of  his  own :  there  are  various  impressions  of 
it.  He  died  in  1738.  The  French  text  which  Picart's 
copper-plates  were  intended  to  illustrate  was  written  by 
J.  F.  Bernard  and  Bruzen  de  la  Martinifere.  The  6rtt 
and  best  edition  of  the  work  in  the  origiiud  French  is 
that  of  1723-37 ;  to  which  should  be  added  SuppUmeml 
(1743,  2  vols.),  and  SupertlitUmi,  Aticiauiet  et  Modentt 
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(li33-36, 3  rob.).  Picart  is  the  aathot  of  a  work  on 
Tie  BeUj/wiu  Ctrtmomet  and  Ciutomt  of  the  leveral 
Katiiiu  of  Ike  hmeu  World,  repreaented  in  more  than  a 
hunilred  copper-plates,  which  be  designed,  and  accom- 
panied iritb  historical  explanations  and  several  curious 
diasertattons  (Lond.  1731-39,  7  vols,  fol.)/  See  Duples- 
ie,  llitt.  de  2a  Graturt  en  France ;  Ilaag  Friires,  Im 
fnace  ProieiUnUe,  8.  r.;  Darling,  Cyckp.  BibUogr. 
t.  T,;  Englisk  Cyclop,  a.  v. 

Picart,  Etienne,  called  Le  Romain,  father  of  the 
preceding,  also  a  celebrated  French  engraver,  was  bom 
at  Fans  in  1631.  His  prints,  chiefly  portraits  and  his- 
uiiT,  are  very  Dumerous:  they  are  finely  executed,  but 
vant  harmony.  He  worked  with  the  graver  and  the 
etdiing-needle,  moch  in  the  style  of  Poilly.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  called  Le  Komaiu  from  his  long  so- 
Jnini  in  Home,  or  he  assumed  the  name  that  he  might 
not  be  confounded  with  another  engraver  of  the  name 
ofPicart.  He  was  engraver  to  the  king,  and  a  member 
of  ihe  French  Academy  of  Painting,  etc  He  left  his 
cmctiT  because  he  was  persecuted  for  his  religious  be- 
\  lie^and  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1721.  He  engraved  many 
acred  subjects  of  the  great  roasters,  among  them  the 
Kiik  oftlu  Virgin,  after  Guido;  the  Marriage  of  St. 
Cddmiac,  after  Correggio;  the  Holy  Famib/,  after  Pal- 

lM,ttC. 

Fiocadotl,  Jkas  Baptiste,  an  Italian  ascetic  of 
aiiiM  note,  was  bom  at  Kieti  in  1766.  He  entered  the 
oa|ieg>tion  of  the  regular  Minorites,  and  professed  phi- 
keophy  and  theology.     In  1791  he  obtained  the  profes- 

I  anhip  of  morals,  and  kept  it  while  be  lived.  He  was  at 
tlie  nme  time  curate  of  the  parish  of  Saint-Vinccnt-et- 
^lint-Aiiastase,  consultor  of  the  Index,  etc.  In  Septem- 
ber, 18^  Leo  XI  appointed  him  snperior-general  of  his 
otdef.  in  which  he  had  occupied  diflerent  minor  charges. 
Recidori  pnblished  Institutions  itkique,  ou  de  la  Philoso- 

\  fUt  moralf,  and  was  prevented  by  death  from  finishing 
luHlttions  du  Droit  ties  Gms,  He  died  at  Rome  Dec. 
S,  1823.— Hoefer,  Nour.  Biog.  Generate,  xl,  55. 

Picdliaill,  Francesco  (also  called  Piccheiti),  an 

Italian  architect,  was  bora  at  Fcrrara  in  the  latter  part 

<f  liie  17th  century.     He  waa  the  son,  and  probably  the 

niil,  of  Baitolomeo  P^ochiani,  who  erected  the  church 

<iel  Hinte  della  Miaericordia  at  Naples.     Francesco 

KUkdin  that  city,  where  he  gained  a  high  reputation 

fee  his  talents.     He  was  employed  by  the  viceroy  Don 

Pedm  Arragona  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  a  basin 

(x  the  loyal  galleys,  and  other  vessels.     He  also  con- 

!      ttncted  the  beautiful  avenue  leading  from  the  basin  to 

Ihe  piazza  of  the  palaice,  adoming  it  with  elegant  foun- 

"iaa.   Among  his  other  works  were  the  church  and 

■oiaiteiy  of  S.  Giovanni  della  Monache,  without  the 

I      i^rta  Alba ;  S.  Agoetino ;  La  Divino  Amore  j  the  church 

^      and  monasterr  de'  Miracoli ;  and  the  Monte  de'  Poveri, 

I     ia  the  Stiada'di  Toledo.    He  died  in  1690.    See  Spoon- 

<r,  Oog.  ttiit.  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  692. 

PlccWanti,  Giovasm  Domexico,  an  Italian  de- 
signer and  engraver,  was  bom  at  Florence  about  1670. 
He  was  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  drawing  by 
(•wranni  Battista  Foggini,  and  afterwards  learned  en- 
criring.  Hcchianti,  with  Lorenzini,  Mogalli,  and  other 
anists,  was  employed  in  engraving  a  set  of  plates  from 
iwtara  in  the  Florentine  Gallery.  Among  other  works 
ofhiaare  the  following:  The  Madorma  della  Seggiola, 
after  Raffaelle;  The  Virgin  and  Infant  Jems,  with  St. 
!<*».  after  Anthony  Caraeci ;  The  Tribute-Money,  after 
Titian;  The  Virgin  and  Infant,  after  Titian:  Abraham 
«"<^  oK-ojf  Hagar,  after  P.  da  Cortona.  See  Spooner, 
6i>3.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  692. 

PiccinaxcU,  Sebafixo,  an  Italian  theobgian  of 
mne  note,  was  bora  at  Padua  in  1634.  He  embraced 
tlM  rale  of  St.  Dominic ;  profeased  theology  at  Bologna, 
^tnma,  Genoa,  and  Milan ;  and  was  called  npon,  in  1669, 
<«  occupy  the  chair  of  metaphysics  at  the  universify 
<i  Ua  Dative  place.    According  to  Papadopoli,  he  died 


in  1C86  at  Brescia;  according  to  ^bard,  in  1695.  He 
published,  Philosophia  dogmatiea  peripateticte  Chris- 
tiana  Ub.  ix  (Padua,  1671-1676, 2  voK  4to)  :—De  appro- 
batione  doctrina  St.  Thames  lib.  rii  (ibid.  1683, 8  vols. 
foL):— and  Pradestinatus  (ibid.  1686,  4to).  —  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  GiniraU,  xl,  65. 

Piccinl,  GiAcoMO,  an  Italian  engraver,  was  bom 
at  Venice  in  1617.  It  ia  not  known  by  whom  he  was 
instructed.  He  engraved  a  set  of  thirty  portraits  of  the 
principal  painters  of  the  Venetian  school,  for  the  account 
of  their  lives  by  Ridolfi,  published  in  IG-IM.  He  also 
engraved  a  few  plates  after  the  Italian  masters,  among 
which  are  The  Holy  Family,  after  P.  Liberi ;  Judith  vnth 
the  Head  ofHolofemes  at  her  Feet,  and  The  Holy  Fam- 
ily, after  Titian.  His  plates  are  executed  in  a  stiff,  dis- 
agreeable style.  He  was  living  in  1669.  See  Spooner, 
Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  692. 

Piccioni,  Matt^,  a  painter  and  engraver,  was  bom 
at  Ancona,  according  to  Naglcr,  in  ICl  5,  Little  is  known 
of  him  OS  a  painter,  save  that  be  flourished  at  Pome,  and 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  in 
1655.  Lanzi  says  be  was  a  fellow-student  of  Giovanni 
Antonio  Galli,  Bartsch  gives  a  list  of  twenty-tliree 
prints  by  him,  among  which  are  the  following :  iS^  Luke 
painting  the  Virgin,  after  Raffaelle;  The  Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds,  after  P.  Veronese ;  The  Holy  Family,  after 
P.  Veronese ;  The  Virgin  and  Infant  Jesus,  tuith  St.  John, 
after  A.  Comassei ;  The  Exposing  of  Moses  in  the  Waters 
of  the  Nile,  after  A.  Camassci.  Sec  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist, 
of  the  Fine  A  rU,  ii,  692. 

Plccola,  NiccoLA  (or  NiccoLA  Lapiccola),  a 
Sicilian  painter,  was  bom  at  Crotona,  in  CaUbria  Ultra, 
in  1730.  He  studied  under  Francesco  Mancini  at  Rome, 
and  acquired  considerable  reputation.  He  executed 
several  works  for  the  churches  in  that  city,  and  deco- 
rated the  cupola  of  a  chapel  in  the  Vatican,  which  was 
so  much  esteemed  that  it  was  afterwards  copied  in  mosaic. 
Many  paintings  by  I'iccola  are  at  Veletri,  but  none  of 
his  works  are  specified.  He  died  in  1790.  See  Spooner, 
Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  692. 

'  Picoolomini,  Alesaandro,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  Italian  prelates  of  the  16th  century,  was 
bom  at  Siena  in  1508.  He  sprang  from  the  same  fam- 
ily as  pope  Pius  II  (q.  v.),  and  by  his  piety,  modesty, 
and  scholarship  gained  great  renown ;  but  no  events  of 
his  life  are  particularly  worth  recording.  He  desen-es 
to  be  remembered  for  the  wide  extent  of  his  writings, 
and  the  esteem  in  which  they  were  held  by  his  contem- 
poraries and  immediate  followers.  He  died  in  1678. 
He  was  of  an  original  turn  of  mind,  and  his  writings 
are  almost  all  in  Italian,  so  that  he  is  among  the  eariiest 
of  those  who  endeavored  to  raise  the  character  of  ver- 
nacuUr  literatnre  by  treating  all  branches  of  knowledge 
in  modem  tongues.  His  commentaries  on  Aristotle 
were  prized  for  their  good-sense,  and  for  their  abandon- 
ment of  most  of  the  scholasticisms  by  which  that  phi- 
losophy was  disfigured  by  commentators.  He  advocated 
in  1578  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  which  was  af- 
terwards adopted.  In  his  book  on  the  fixed  stars  and 
the  sphere  he  adopts  the  mode  of  designating  the  stars- 
by  letters — a  small  matter,  but  one  which  makes  the 
greater  part  of  the  immortality  of  Bayer,  and  to  which 
the  diagrams  of  Piccolomini  establish  his  prior  claim. 
His  works  are  of  a  most  miscellaneous  character — as- 
tronomy, physics,  comedies,  sonnets,  morals,  divinity, 
and  commentaries  on  Aristotle.  De  Thou  speaks  in 
strong  terms  of  the  rare  union  of  diversity  and  depth 
which  his  acquirements  presented.  For  a  list  of  his 
most  important  works,  and  an  estimate  of  them,  see  Fa- 
biani.  Vita  d*  Aless.  Piccolomini  (Vienna,  1749,  1759, 
8vo);  Ughelli,  Italia  Sacra,  s.  v.;  Tiraboschi,  Storia 
delta  letter.  t(a2.  voL  vii,  pt.  i,  p.  606;  Niceron,  Mi- 
moires,  yoL  xxiii,  s.  v. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gen.  s.  v. 

Piooolomini,  Francesco,  an  Italian  philosopher, . 
father  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  1620  at  Siena.    At 
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Padua,  where  he  punned  bia  studies,  he  was  condisciple 
of  Felix  Peretti,  who  became  pope  under  the  name  of 
Sixtus  V,  and  who  boasted  of  having  worsted  him  in 
public  disputation.  IJe  professed  philosophy  at  tiicna, 
Macerata,  Perugia  (1550),  and  liually  at  Padua  (1500). 
His  advanced  age  compelled  him,  in  1601,  to  leare  the 
Utter  city  and  retire  to  Siena.  He  strove  both  by  bis 
lessons  and  by  his  writings  to  restore  the  philosophy  of 
Plato,  and  to  show  that  it  is  cora|>atibIe  after  all  with  the 
principles  of  Aristotle.  He  died  at  Siena  in  1604.  He 
left,  Utticersa  philotophia  de  moribus  (Venice,  1583, 
foL);  the  editionsof  Frankfort (1601, 1611, 8vo)conUin 
besides,  under  the  title  of  Conut  poliliait,  an  answer  to 
the  attacks  of  Zabarella : — l-ibri  de  scientia  natura  V 
partibua  (Frankf.  1597,  1627,  4to),  which  is  a  treatise 
on  natural  philosophy : — De  arte  dejmitndi  et  eteganter 
diteurrendi  (ibid.  1600,  4to) : — Commentaria  in  A  rit- 
totelem  De  Orlu  et  Iiilerilu,  De  anima  et  De  Cctlo 
(Mentz,  1608,  8vo) ;  each  of  these  commentaries  was 
also  published  separately, —  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Gene- 
rale,  xl,  67. 

Picenardl,  Carlo  (1)  (called  ne  Elder),  an  Italian 
painter,  who,  according  to  Zaist,  flourished  at  Cremona 
about  1600.  He  was  of  a  patrician  family,  and  a  fa- 
vorite pupil  of  Lodovico  Caracci.  He  executed  some 
works  for  the  churches  of  his  native  city,  and  painted 
some  burlesque  histories  which  gained  him  considerable 
reputation.  He  died  young.  8ee  Spooner,  Bio</.  /list. 
of  the  Fine  Arit,  ii,  692. 

Picenardi,  Carlo  (2)  (called  The  Younger),  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  bom  about  1610.  It  is  not  known  by 
whom  he  was  instructed ;  but,  after  studying  at  Rome, 
he  went  to  Venice,  and  formed  a  style  of  his  own,  Roman 
in  design  and  Venetian  in  coloring.  On  his  return  to 
Cremona  he  executed  some  works  for  the  churches  and 
public  edifices,  but  painted  most  fur  the  collections.  Lan- 
zi  says  he  was  very  successful  in  burlesque  histories,  in 
imitation  of  the  elder  Picenardi,  He  died  about  the  year 
1680.     See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  lit,  ii,  692. 

Piohler,  Aloys,  /)r.,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
Roman  Catholic  theologians  of  Germany,  was  bom  in 
1833  at  Burgkirchen,  in  the  diocese  of  Passau.  He 
studied  at  the  Passau  Lyceum  and  at  Munich,  and  in 
1867  he  received  the  prize  for  an  essay  on  Poly  bins. 
Two  years  later  he  was  made  a  priest ;  in  1861  he  was 
honored  with  the  theological  doctorate,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  commenced  his  lectures  on  Church  his- 
tory. In  1869  he  was  appointed  librarian  at  St.  Peters- 
burg; but  two  years  later  he  was  found  to  be  guilty  of 
kleptomaniac  propensities  in  his  official  capacity,  and  as 
he  had  robbed  the  library  of  many  valuable  possessions, 
he  was  brought  to  trial,  found  guilty,  and  condemned 
to  banishment  to  Siberia,  where  he  remained  till  1874, 
when  he  was  pardoned  through  the  inter\-ention  of  the 
Bavarian  prince  Leopold.  Pichler  then  returned  to  his 
native  country.  He  died  June  S,  1874,  at  Siegdorf,  near 
Tnuenstein.  He  wrote,  Getchichte  det  Protettimlifinut 
in  der  orientaliichen  Kirche  im  17  Jahrhund.,  oder  der 
Patriarch  CyriUut  Lucarit  v.  teine  Zeit  (Munich,  186 1 ) : 
— Die  orientalieehe  Kirchenfrage  nach  ihrem  gegemcar- 
ttgen  Stande  (ibid,  1861):  —  Getchichte  der  kirchlichen 
Tremtung  zicitchen  Orient  und  Occident  ( 1 804-65, 2  vols.) ; 
which  had  the  distinction  of  being  placed  on  the  Rom- 
ish Index  -.—Die  Theologie  det  Leibnitz  (1869  sq.,  2  vols.) : 
— Die  teahren  Hinderniite  und  die  Orundbedingungen  einer 
darchgreifmden  Reform  der  Kirche  (1 870).  Towards  the 
last  he  became  more  estranged  ftom  bis  Church.  See 
Zuchhold,  Bihliotheca  Theologica,  ii,  995 ;  l.iteraritcher 
/landiceiterfUri  katholitche  Deuttchland,  1 874,  p,  336  sq, ; 
Kurtz,  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengetch.'Hh  ed., ii, 357.   (a  P.) 

Pichler,  Veit,  a  German  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian and  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  was  born  at 
Berchtofen,  Bavaria,  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. He  entered  the  Jesuitic  onler,  and  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  canonical  law  at  Dillingen;  became  in  1716 
professor  of  jurispmdence  at  Ingoldstadt,  and  in  1731 


he  obtained  a  profeasonhip  of  jurisprudence  at  Munich. 
He  died  in  1736.  Vie  have  of  him,  Iter  polemiaim  ad 
Ecclesia  catholica  veritatem  (Augsb.  1708,  8vo) : — £>- 
ammpolemicum  super  A  uguslana  confettione  (ibid.  1708, 
8vo): — Papatut  numguant  errant  in  propontnOt  fidei 
articulit  (ibid.  1709,  8vo) : — Ltttheramtmut  constantor 
errant  in  fidei  articulit  (ibid.  1709,  8vo) : — Theologia 
polemica  (ibid,  1719, 4to,  and  often) : — Summa  juritprn- 
dentia  lacrce  (ibid,  1723,  6  vols.  8vo) : — Jut  eanonicum 
practice  explicalum  (ibid,  1728, 4to;  1735, 1746,  foL),— 
Hoefer,  Xouc,  Biog,  Generate,  xl,  77, 

Pioboo,  Jean,  a  French  Jesuit,  noted  as  a  revival- 
ist, was  bom  at  Lyons  in  1688.  He  early  became  a 
preacher,  but  after  entering  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
1697,  and  obtaining  orders,  preached  in  missions  at 
Rheiros,  Langres,  and  Melz,  Stanislas,  duke  of  Lorraine 
and  Bar,  gave  him  the  direction  of  the  missions  which 
he  founded  in  this  countiy  with  tmly  royal  liberality. 
To  refute  some  Jansenisis,  who  dissuaded  the  people 
from  frequent  communion  by  asserting  that  man  must 
be  perfect  before  approaching  the  holy  table,  he  pub- 
lished Fiprit  de  J/tus  Chiist  et  de  tEglite  tur  la  Com- 
munion frequente  (1745,  12mo).  His  book  caused  a 
great  stir.  It  was  attacked  by  the  authors  of  the  .Vov- 
vellet  Eccletiattiquei,  condemned  by  an  ordinance  of 
M.  de  Caylus,  bishop  of  Auxtrre  (Sept,  27,  1747),  and 
soon  afterwards  by  other  prelates,  zealous  partisans  of 
the  "  Unigenitus  bulL"  Jesuits  and  Jansenists  being 
united  against  his  book,Pichan  retracted  his  obnoxious 
opinions  in  a  letter  to  M.  de  Beaumont,  archbishop  of 
Paris,  Jan.  24, 1748.  He  then  went  to  preach  at  Cid- 
mar;  but  as  it  soon  appeared  that  ho  was  endeavor- 
ing secretly  to  instigate  a  number  of  German  prelates 
against  the  proscription  of  his  work  in  France,  he  was 
banished  to  Maariac  (1748),  and  soon  after  compelled 
to  leave  France.  Having  found  an  asylum  in  the  Iwuse 
of  the  bishop  of  Lyons  (Valais),  he  became  grand-vicar 
and  general  visitor  of  his  bishopric  He  died  at  Lyons 
May  8, 1751,— Hoefer,  A'ouc,  Biog.  Ghurale,  xl,  78. 

Pichon,  Thomas-Jean,  a  French  litte'ratenr,  was 
bora  in  1781  at  Le  Mans.  Having  been  ordained  a 
priest,  he  attached  himself  to  M.  d'Avrincourt,  bishop 
of  Perpignan,  by  whose  protection  be  became  canon  and 
chorister  of  the  Sainte-Cbapelle  of  Le  Mans.  Ue  was 
historiographer  of  the  king's  brother,  whose  estate  was 
in  that  part  of  France.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
the  constitutional  bishopric  of  Sarthe  was  offered  to  Pi- 
chon; hut  he  would  accept  only  the  situation  of  admin- 
istrator of  the  hospital  of  Le  Mans.  He  died  at  that 
place  Nov,  18,  1812,  His  principal  writings  are,  La 
Raiton  triomphanle  det  A'oMrf a«/M  (Paris,  1756,  12mo): 
it  is  an  essay  npon  manners  and  incredulity : — Traiii 
hittorique  et  critique  de  la  Nature  de  Diru  (ibid,  1758, 
12mo)  •.—Cartel  aux  PhUosophet  a  quatre  Pattet  (Brus- 
sels, 1763,  8vo),  in  which  he  e.tposes  materialism:— 
Menunre  tur  let  Abut  du  Cilibat  dant  fOrdre politique 
(Amsterdam,  1763,  8vo);  this  memoir,  quite  singidar 
and  inaccurate,  excited  some  complaints  against  the 
author:  —  La  Physique  de  Cllistoire  (L«  Uaye,  1765, 
12ma);  general  considerations  upon  the  temperament 
and  character  of  people  -.—Let  Droitt  resf.ectifi  de  tEtut 
et  de  rjSglite  rappelii  a  leurt  Principes  (Paris,  1706, 
12mo) : — Memoiret  tur  let  A  but  dant  let  Mariaget  (Am- 
sterdam, 1766,  12mo):— Z>M  Etudet  Iheologiquet  (.\vig- 
non,  1767, 12mo) ;  researches  upon  the  abuses  which  op- 
posed the  progress  of  theology  in  the  public  schools  :— 
/,«  A  rgumentt  de  la  Raiton  en  Fareur  de  la  Religion  el 
du  Sncerdoce  (Paris,  1776, 12mo) ;  an  examination  of  the 
treatise  De  n/omme  of  Helvetius.  Abbe  IHcbon  also 
published  the  Prinrijtei  de  la  Religion  et  de  la  Morale 
of  Saurin  (Amsterdam,  1768,  2  vols.  12mo),  the  same 
work  as  the  Esprit  de  Saurin  of  J,  F.  Duranel : — La 
France  agricole  et  marchande  of  Goyen  (Paris,  1768, 
8vo) : — and  Le  Sarre  et  le  Couronnement  de  Lotos  X  VI 
of  (iobet  (Parts,  1775, 8vo  and  4to),  to  which  was  added 
a  Journal  hittorique  of  this  ccrciEony.     See  l>esporte^ 
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BUugr.  da  ifaiae  i  Qa^rard,  France  LUter.  s.  v.— Hoe- 
fer,  A'oKT.  Biog.  Ginirak,  xl,  79. 

Hok, «  name  eoramon  to  several  Hebrew  literati,  of 
whom  ive  mention  the  foUowiug : 

1.  A.\ROX.— When  auU  where  he  was  boni,  and  when 
he  became  a  Christian,  we  do  not  linow.  From  his 
publications  we  see,  what  he  states  himself,  that  he  was 
fomierly  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  at  the  Uni-  | 
maty  of  Praffae.  He  afterwards  resided  at  London,  | 
whf re  he  publbhed  A  Literal  Tranalationfrom  the  lle- 
Smr  oflht  Ticelre  Minor  Prophet;  with  Notes  and  Crit- 
ira/  Remarh  (Lond.  1833;  2d  ed.,  without  notes,  ibid. 
Ift35;  3d  cd.  1838)  -.—A  Treatise  on  the  IIArew  Accents 
(ibid.  1837)  •.—Tie  BiUe  Students  Concordance,  by  which 
lit  Eaglith  Reader  mag  be  enabled  readily  to  ascertain 
tie  IMtral  Mtaniag  of  any  Word  in  the  Sacred  Orig- 
iaal  (ibid.  1840, 1850,  4to) ;  a  work  of  little  account  to 
wbolara —The  Gathering  of  Israel  (ibid.  1845).  When 
I'icfc  died  we  do  not  know.  See  S(«inschneider,  Biblio- 
}mpkisckes  JIamibuch  (BerL  1859),  p.  HI;  AUibone, 
Did,  of  Brit,  and  A  nier.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

2.  ISBAEi,  the  founder  of  the  Amenian  Congrega- 
tim,  was  bom  at  Seuftenberg,  Bohemia,  about  the  rear 
182i  After  attaining  maturity,  he  obtained  his  liveli- 
hood by  writing  for  periodicals  at  Vienna  till  the  year 
1852,  when  he  received  an  appointment  to  act  as  rabbi 
(m  the  Jewish  sj-nagogiie  in  Bucharest,  the  chief  city 
of  the  present  Koumania.  In  the  latter  part  of  1853, 
htTing  been  impressed  in  favor  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion, Iw  boldly  confesited  his  faith  in  Christ  crucified ; 
*ai  baptized  at  Breslau,  Silesia,  Jan.  1, 1854,  on  which 
oeciaon  Pick  delivered  an  address  to  the  Jews  assem- 
Uei  at  the  Hofkirche.  Viewing  the  promises  given  to 
Ibe  Jewbh  people  in  the  Old  Testament  from  a  He- 
bnic  standpoint.  Pick  intended  to  constitute  in  the 
Holr  Land  a  conj^rcgation  of  the  people  of  God,  conaist- 
ioe  of  Jewish  Christians.  The  whole  Mosaic  law,  in- 
dmlin^  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  circumcision,  alongside 
of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  intended  to  make 
)be  basia  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  organization.  Here 
inl  there  he  was  successful  in  wiiming  some  believers, 
iboo  he  called  the  A  numan  Congregation,  because  in 
Ctaist  (the  ",«»  "'n^S,  Isa.  Ixv,  16)  all  promises  of  the 
OU  Oivenant  arc  yea  and  amen.  The  nucleus  of  this 
o)0(!i»gation  was  in  Mllnchen-Stadbacb.  lu  the  year 
1S7  pi:k  went  to  Palestine,  in  order  to  reconnoitre  the 
tddfor  a  settlement  of  liis  adherents,  where,  however,  he 
diappeated  without  leaving  any  traces.  He  wrote, /»rae/ 
tat  tine  Idee  zu  tragen:  ein  Wort  an  mein  VoU;  (Breslau, 
I«y ;  Engl  traneUtion, "  A  Word  to  my  People,"  Edin- 
baqA,  185(): — Der  Gott  der  Synagoge  und  der  Gott  der 
Jtiadaitlen  (ibid.)  -.—Briefe  an  meine  Stammesgenotsen 
(Hambuig,  18.V1) :—  Der  Stem  aus  Jacob  (ibid.  1865-56) : 
-Wider Slail  und  Sumen  (Barmen,  1856).  See  Knrfcs, 
l/Mmh  der  KirckengeschicAte  (7th  ed.  Mitau,  1874),  ii, 
W;  Kiedoer,  Lehrbuch  der  christlichen  KirchengeschidUe 
(Berlin,  186G),  p.  950;  Jewish  fnUUigeneer  (Loud.  1854), 
l>-302«q.;  Pick,  /»  Saat  attf  Hojfumg  (Leips.),  1867; 
^whhold,  BihUotheca  Theoiogica,  ii,  995.     (B.  P.) 

Pickaid,  Ed'warcl,  an  English  dissenting  minis- 
ter, inclined  to  Arianism,  was  bom  at  Alcester,  War- 
•icfahire,  in  1714>  Afler  studying  theology,  he  bc- 
cane  minister  at  Bermondsey  in  1740,  and  at  Carter 
lane,  London,  in  1746.  He  died  in  1778.  He  is  the 
author  of  S'alional  Praise  to  God  for  the  glorious  Revo- 
l^lim,  the  Protestant  Succession,  and  the  signal  Suc- 
fsa  and  Blessings  with  which  Providence  has  crowned 
«»,  a  aennon  on  Psa.  cxlvii,  1  (Lond.  1761,  8vo)  -.—The 
lldigimt  Gorej  latent  of  a  Family,  particularly  the  Ob- 
fy'ti"'  and  Importance  of  Family  Worship,  in  three  dis- 
vnma  (ibid.  1762, 8vo). — Darling,  Cyclop.  BiMiogr.  s.  v. 

Hckard,  John  H.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  wax 
'on  in  Orange  County,  N.  C,  in  March,  1783.  He  re- 
fund a  limited  educatioD,  and  was  not  a  graduate  of 
iiy  eoUege.    In  1816  be  was  licensed,  and  installed  over 


Stony  Creek  and  Bethesda  churches,  in  N.  C,  where  he 
continued  to  labor  devotedly  for  upwards  of  thirty  years. 
During  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  preached  occasion- 
ally in  the  destitute  portions  of  his  neighborhood.  He 
died  Sept.  1 1, 1868.  See  Wilson,  PreM).  Hist.  A  Inumae, 
1860,  p.  77. 

Plclseillig,  Oeorge,  one  of  the  great  pioneers  of 
New  EngUnd  Methodism,  was  bom  in  Talbot  County, 
Md.,  in  1769,  converted  in  St,  George's  Church,  Phil- 
adelphia, when  eighteen  years  old,  and  almost  immedi- 
ately began  his  public  labors.  In  1790  he  was  received 
on  probation  by  the  Conference,  and  for  fifty-six  years 
continued  to  receive  its  appointments,  and  lived  to  be 
the  oldest  active  preacher  in  the  itinerancy.  He  died 
in  1846,  retaining  his  mental  faculties  to  the  last  hour ; 
and  as  he  Uid  aside  his  armor  to  give  up  the  ghost, 
could  use  such  language  as  "All  my  affairs  for  time  and 
eternity  are  settled,  glory  be  to  God."  George  Picker- 
ing was  a  rare  man  in  all  respects.  Any  just  delinea- 
tion of  him  must  comprehend  the  whole  man,  for  it  was 
not  his  distinction  to  be  marked  by  a  few  extraordinary 
traits,  but  by  general  excellence.  In  person  he  was 
tall,  slight,  and  perfectly  erect.  His  countenance  was 
expressive  of  energy,  shrewdness,  self'K^ommanil,  and 
benignity;  and  in  advanced  life  his  silvered  locks, 
combed  carefully  behind  his  eani,  gave  him  a  striking 
appearance.  The  exactitude  of  his  mind  extended  to 
all  his  physical  habits.  In  pastoral  labors,  exercise, 
diet,  sleep,  and  dress,  he  followed  a  lixed  course,  which 
scarcely  admitted  of  deviation.  Almost  unerring  pra- 
dence  marked  his  life.  If  not  sagacious  at  seizing  new 
opportunities,  he  was  almost  infallibly  perfect  in  that 
negative  prudence  which  secures  safety  and  confidence. 
No  man  who  knew  him  would  have  apprehended  sur- 
prise or  defeat  in  any  measure  undertaken  by  him  after 
his  usual  deliberation.  His  character  was  full  of  energy, 
but  it  was  the  energy  of  the  highest  order  of  minds, 
never  varying,  never  impulsive.  He  continued  to  the 
last  to  wear  the  pUin,  Quakerlike  dress  of  the  first  Meth- 
odist ministry.  His  voice  was  clear  and  powerful,  and 
his  step  firm  to  the  end.  His  intellectual  trails  were 
not  of  the  highest,  but  of  the  most  useful  order.  Method 
was  perhaps  his  strongest  mental  habit,  and  it  compre- 
hended nearly  every  detail  of  his  daily  life.  His  ser- 
mons were  thoroughly  "skeletonized."  He  pretended 
to  no  subtlety,  and  was  seldom  if  ever  known  to  preach 
a  metaphysical  discourse.  The  literal  import  of  the 
Scriptures^  and  its  obvious  applications  to  experimental 
and  practical  religion,  formed  the  substance  of  his  ser- 
mons. Perspicuity  of  style  resulted  from  this  perspi- 
cacity of  thought.  The  most  unlettered  listener  could 
have  no  difiiculty  in  comprehending  his  meaning,  and 
the  children  of  his  audience  generally  shared  the  inter- 
est of  his  adult  hearers.  See  Stevens,  f/ist.  of  the  Meth. 
Episc.  Church;  M.  ¥.  Methodist,  voL  vii,  No.  6;  Sher- 
man, A'ero  England  Sketches,  p.  399 ;  Spragne,  Annals  of 
the  A  nier.  Pulpit,  vii,  196-200.     (J.  11.  W.) 

Pickering,  Robert,  a  noted  Wcsleyan  preacher, 
was  bom  at  Sancton,  Yorkshire,  in  1786 ;  was  early  con- 
verted to  God,  and  called  to  the  duties  of  the  Christian 
ministry'.  Having  for  some  time  labored  as  a  local 
preacher  in  the  Hull  Circuit,  he  offered  to  accompany 
Dr.  Coke  as  a  miasionary  to  the  East.  But  as  Coke 
had  obtained  his  complement  of  young  men,  Pickering 
regarded  thia  as  a  providential  indication  that  he  was 
not  intended  for  the  mission  field.  Soon  after  he  passed 
the  required  examinations,  and  at  the  Conference  of 
1811  was  placed  on  the  president's  list  of  reserves. 
In  November  of  the  same  year  he  was  sent  as  tempo- 
rary supply  to  Partington  Circuit,  and  in  the  following 
January  to  Spilsby.  At  the  Conference  of  1812  he  was 
appointed  to  Homcastle;  and  in  1813  to  the  Spilsby 
mission.  His  next  appointment  was  to  Louth,  where 
he  spent  two  years.  Subsequently  be  travelled  at  Tod- 
morden,  Barnsley,  and  Doncaster,  and  in  1822  was  ap- 
pointed to  Colne,  where  he  remained  three  years.   Here 
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his  exertions,  both  or  mind  and  body,  in  the  erection  of 
a  new  chapel  and  two  preachers'  houses,  seriously  im- 
paired his  health.  lu  1827  he  was  stationed  at  Ketter- 
ing; next  at  Norwich ;  in  1831  at  West  Bromwich,  and 
there  he  labored  failbruUy,  although  rapidly  declining 
in  health.  While  at  Conference  in  London  in  1834  he 
was  taken  very  ill,  and  he  died  August  18.  Pickering 
was  a  man  of  genuine  piety.  As  a  preacher  he  was  a 
workman  who  needed  not  to  be  ashamed.  lie  was  well 
and  extensively  read  in  theology  and  general  literature. 
As  a  man  he  was  fearless  and  honorable.  What  he  con- 
sidered to  be  his  dutv  he  unhesitatingly  discharged. 
See  WetUt/an  Meth.  Mag.  1836,  p.  889-895 ;  1835,  p. 
719.     (J.  H.W.) 

Pickett,  John  R.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  April  2, 1814,  in  Fair- 
field District,  S.  C.,  of  godly  parentage ;  was  converted 
in  1831 ;  called  of  God  to  the  ministry,  be  began  to 
preach  October,  1834,  and  in  the  following  spriug  en- 
tered South  Carolina  Conference.  Ue  labored  faith- 
fully and  acceptably  for  the  Church  until  1862,  when 
an  attack  of  paralysis  obliged  him  to  take  a  superan- 
nuate's  relation.  He  died  March  15,  1870.  lie  was 
quick  in  perception,  patient  in  study,  strong  in  will, 
possessed  great  powers  of  analysis,  and  a  lively  imagi- 
nation. In  temper  he  was  genial,  hearty,  self-possessed, 
and  confident.  Ue  bad  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  pulpit.  His  manner  in  the  pulpit  was 
self-possessed  and  deliberate ;  but  as  he  proceeded  in  his 
sermon,  he  generally  warmed  with  his  subject,  and  his 
voice  assumed  a  depth  and  fulness  of  volume  which  was 
wonderfuL  See  A  imuat  Minutes  of  the  Coi\ferenea  of 
the  Meth.  EpUc.  Church,  South,  p.  420, 421. 

Pico.    See  Miranuula. 

Picot,  FranQols  Bdonard,  a  French  painter,  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  1786.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Vincent, 
and  in  1811  obtained  the  second  grand  prize  for  paint- 
ings in  France  from  the  Academy.  After  studying  for 
some  time  at  Rome,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  execution 
of  a  picture  representing  The  Death  ofSapphira  (1819) 
for  the  church  of  St.  Severin.  In  the  same  year  he  ex- 
hibited the  tableau  of  Amor  and  Psyche,  the  figures  of 
which,  expressive  of  graceful  naivete,  obtained  great 
favor,  and  which  was  bought  by  the  duke  of  Orleans. 
M.  Picot  was  rewarded  at  that  exhibition  by  a  first- 
class  medal.  After  this  auspicious  beginning  he  exe- 
cuted freely  and  successfully.  Among  his  works  are 
Raphael  and  the  Fomarina;  The  Deliverance  of  St, 
Peter;  The  A  mtunciation;  two  ceilings  in  the  Louvre,  in 
the  Musee  des  Antiques.  Picot  had  a  share  in  the  work 
of  restoration  of  the  paintings  of  the  Fontainebleau  pal- 
ace. He  executed  The  Croiming  of  the  Virgin  (Notre 
Dame  de  Loretto) ;  the  paintings  of  the  ship  and  choir 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  with  M.  Flandrin ;  and  some  pict- 
ures in  the  church  of  St.  Clotilde.  M.  Picot  was  re- 
ceived a  member  of  the  Academic  des  Beaux  Arts  in 
1836,  in  the  place  of  Charles  Vernet.  He  was  created 
an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1832.  He  died 
in  1870. — Uoefer,  A'ouf.  Biog.  Generale,  xl,  86. 

Picot,  Michel  Joseph  Pierre,  a  French  writer 
of  some  note,  was  bom  March  24,  1770,  at  Neuville- 
aux-Boix,  near  Orleans.  He  was  early  destined  for  the 
Church,  and  was  received  at  the  age  of  thirteen  in  the 
house  of  the  bishop  of  Bayeux.  He  studied  theology  at 
the  seminary  of  Orleans.  While  professor  of  human- 
ities at  Meung-sur-Loire,  he  refused  the  oath  required 
by  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy.  A  warrant  be- 
ing issued  against  him  for  his  share  in  the  evasion  of  a 
royalist,  he  absconded  to  Paris;  then,  submitting  to  the 
duties  of  the  requisition  which  he  bad  shirked  till  then, 
he  offered  to  enter  the  marine  (1793),  and,  after  two 
campaigns,  was  employed  in  the  equipment  oflice  at 
Brest.  In  1797  he  was  released,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  Chureh  during  the 
18th  century.  The  Memoiret  which  he  published  in 
18%  obtained  the  eulogies  of  religious  societies,  espe- 


cially of  the  abbe  Boulogne,  who  intrusted  him  with 
the  redaction  of  the  Memorial  Catholigue,  a  monlblT 
paper  founded  by  him.  In  the  month  of  April,  1814, 
he  was  colled  upon  to  manage  L'.i  mi  de  la  Religion  el 
du  Rot,  which  soon  became  the  ofiicial  journal  of  the 
clergy.  He  died  Nov.  15,  1841,  at  Paris.  He  left, 
Mimvire  pour  terrir  a  Clli»tuire  eeclesiattigue  pendatU  le 
dix-huilieme  Siicle  (Paris,  1806, 1815-1816, 4  voK  8vo; 
8d  edit.  6  vols.  8vo) ;  this  valuable  publication  is  less 
polemical  than  the  Memoires  of  father  d'Arrigny,  of 
which  it  is  a  kind  of  continuation ;  but  the  historical 
part  of  it  is  weak,  and  the  bibliography  is  incomplete  :— 
Estai  hitlorique  stir  F Influence  de  la  Religion  en  France 
pendant  le  dix-seplieme  Siecle  (ibid.  1824,  2  vols.  SvoV 
He  is  the  chief  contributor  to  the  collection  of  the  Me- 
langes (9  vols.  8vo),  commenced  by  the  abbe  Boulogne; 
and  he  edited  in  1827  the  works  of  that  prelate,  adding 
to  the  same  a  Tableau  religieux  de  la  France  sous  k 
Directoire,  and  a  Precis  historique  sur  fEglise  comlitu- 
tionnelle.  He  wrote  a  number  of  articles  in  the  Journal 
des  Curie,  in  the  Supplement  au  Diet.  historijueot¥el\eT, 
the  Biographic  Umrerselle  of  Michaud,  etc  He  be- 
queathed part  of  his  rich  library  to  the  seminary  of 
Saint-Sulpicc.— Hocfer,  A'ouf.  Biog.  Generale,  si,  85. 

Picot,  Pierre,  a  Swiss  preacher,  was  bora  in  1746 
at  Geneva.  He  descended  from  Nicolas  Picot,  who  left 
Noyon  in  company  with  Calvin,  his  friend,  to  settle  io 
Geneva.  His  studies  beuig  finished,  he  visited  France, 
Holland,  and  England,  and  connected  himself  with 
Franklin,  who  vainly  urged  him  to  accompany  Cook  in 
his  second  voyage  around  the  world.  After  having 
sen-ed  for  ten  years  the  Church  of  Sattigny,  he  was 
attached  to  that  of  Genera  (1783),  and  there  received 
in  1787  the  title  of  honorary  professor  of  theology.  lie 
died  in  Geneva  March  28, 1822.  We  have  of  his  works, 
De  mubiplici  montium  tUilitate  (Genera,  1790,  8vo)  :— 
the  Eloge  historique  deJ.A.  Mallet-Farre,  in  the  Guile 
astronomique  of  Lalande  (1771): — and  some  Sermons 
(ibid.  1828, 8vo),  remarkable  for  their  harmony  of  style. 
See  Kabbe,  etc.,  Biog.  unit,  et  portat.  des  Contemp. ;  Haag 
Frcres,  La  France  Proiestanle,  s.  v.— Hocfer,  Xoue.  Biog. 
Ginirale,  xl,  83. 

Picot,  Victor  Maria,  a  French  engraver,  was  bom 
at  Abbeville  in  1744.  About  the  year  1770  be  went  to 
Loudon,  where  he  engaged  in  business.  Ho  died  in 
1805.  Naglcr  gives  a  list  of  thirty-six  prints  by  him, 
among  which  is  The  Four  Erai^isls,  after  Kubcns. 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  JJisl.  of  the  Fine  Arts,  ii,  693. 

Picquet,  Francois  (1),  a  French  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Lyons  April  12, 1626.  The  son  of  a  banker,  he 
was  destined  to  a  commercial  career,  and  travelled  in 
France,  Italy,  and  England.  As  he  had  thus  become 
associated  with  several  influential  Parisians,  he  was  in 
1652  appointed  to  the  consulship  of  France  at  Aleppo; 
and,  although  he  was  only  twenty-six  years  of  age,  he 
was  so  successful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  that  the 
Dutch  republic  intrusted  him  with  her  own  representa- 
tion in  the  same  city.  Although  a  layman,  he  displayed 
extraordinary  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  the  missionary 
work.  He  received  the  tonsure  in  1660  at  the  hands 
of  Andr^.  archbishop  of  Syria,  who  was  indebted  to  him 
for  his  elevation.  Two  years  aftcrwanis  he  resigned 
the  consulship  and  went  to  Rome,  to  give  to  pope  Alex- 
ander V[[  an  account  of  the  state  of  religion  in  Syria. 
When  he  returned  to  France  he  received  orders,  was 
appointed  prior  of  Grimand  (Prorence),  and  (1663) 
apostolic  protonotarius.  He  was  proposed  in  1674  for 
the  apostolic  vicarate  of  Babylon,  and  became  in  1G75 
bishop  in  partibus  of  Caisaropolis,  in  Macedonia,  In 
1C79  he  embarked  for  Aleppo  with  the  chevalier  d'Ar- 
vieux,  the  new  French  consul,  endeavored  with  unre- 
lenting zeal  to  revive  the  faith  of  the  Catholics,  and 
started  in  May,  1C81,  as  ambassador  of  the  courts  of 
France  and  Rome  in  Persia,  with  a  view  of  working  for' 
the  restoration  and  expansion  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
He  arrived  at  Ispahan  July  12, 1682,  and  soon  after- 
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TOib  witnessed  the  celebrations  in  that  city  in  honor 
of  tke  p«»age  of  the  khan  of  the  Tartan,  Usbeck,  who 
w»  on  hia  way  to  Mecca.  He  was  granted  an  audi- 
ence, harangued  the  khan  in  Italian,  and  obtained  a 
pmnise  of  protection  for  the  Kotnan  Catholics  of  his 
lisda.  Towards  the  close  of  168S  he  took  the  same 
prince  rich  presents  from  the  king  of  France,  ami  trans- 
mitted to  bis  tovereign  the  answer  and  presents  of  the 
Ptnian  loreieign.  'I'hat  same  year  he  was  appointed 
bislnp  of  Babykin,  and  be  had  arrived  at  Hamadan, 
wboi  his  impaired  health  compelled  him  to  stop  several 
inntbs  in  that  city,  where  be  died,  Ang.  26, 1685,  after 
nitiog  to  the  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  for  a 
cnsdjator.  A  special  honor  was  conferred  on  bim  by 
hia  bnrial  in  the  church  of  the  Armenians,  Picquet 
fumisbed  to  Nicole  several  important  documents  for  his 
nric  oo  the  perpetuity  of  the  faith  of  the  Church  in  re- 
iui  to  the  Eucharist. — Hoefer,  A'our.  Bioy,  Gin.  xl,  87. 

Ficqnet,  FraaQOis  (2),  a  French  missionary,  was 
bom  It  Bourg  (in  Bresse)  Dec.  6, 1708.  He  took  holy 
orden,  and  for  a  time  preached  in  the  diocese  of  Lyons, 
bat  iiully  entered  the  Congregation  of  St.  Sulpice,  and  in 
IT3o  was  by  it  sent  to  Montreal,  to  share  in  the  work  of 
tbe  North  American  missions.  Towards  1740  he  settled 
uMb  of  that  city,  near  the  lake  of  Two  Mountains, 
(here  he  constructed  a  fort  with  the  money  sent  for 
tbit  purpose  by  Louis  XV,  and  by  requisitions.  With 
tb«  Hd  of  this  fort  he  succeeded  in  keeping  sedentary 
two  nmnuig  tribes,  the  Algonquins  and  Nipissiiigs,  who 
tuk  to  agricultare.  He  induced  them,  as  well  as  the 
Trekis  and  Hurons,  to  submit  to  France;  and  during 
the  nr  of  1742  to  1748,  Picquet's  measures  for  the  safe- 
iT  of  bis  colony  were  so  effective  that  it  remained  nn- 
toocbed  by  English  invasion.  Peace  being  restored,  he 
(bunded  in  1749  a  new  mission  near  Lake  Ontario,  and 
aScJ  it  La  Presentation ;  the  point  occupied  by  it  is 
ibe  nme  where  the  English  afterwards  founded  Kings- 
ino.  In  1753  he  arrived  at  Paris,  and  reported  to  the 
mnisttr  of  the  marine  as  to  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
olonT,  which  counted  already  no  less  than  five  hundred 
liniiks.  In  the  war  that  broke  out  soon  afterwards,  be 
pat  binuelf  at  the  head  of  the  Indians  which  he  bad 
fuied,  destroyed  all  English  forts  south  of  Ontario, 
ad  contributed  to  tbe  defeat  of  general  Braddock. 
ifier  tbe  defeat  of  (Quebec  (1759),  Picquet  determined 
to  ntnm  to  France  by  way  of  Louisiana.  He  started 
ntb  twenty-five  Frenchmen  and  two  small  troops  of 
anges,  which  were  successively  relieved  by  others  in 
Ibe  tribes  he  met;  traversed  Upper  Canada,  reached 
IBcbiliiDakinac,  crossed  Michigan,  and  by  the  Illinois 
•od  the  Mississippi  rivers  went  to  New  Orleans,  where 
bf  spent  twenty-two  months.  Tbe  English  had  oifer- 
d  >  reward  for  his  bead.  Picquet  had  never  received 
at  reward,  except  a  bounty  of  a  thousand  dollars  and 
mne  books  in  1751.  Tbe  books  be  had  to  sell  to  enable 
bin  to  ictom  to  France,  and  he  was  compelled  to  live 
<n  his  scanty  inheritance  until  the  assembly  of  tbe 
<iagj  of  France  in  1765  presented  him  a  bounty  of 
tvdre  hundred  pounds,  which  they  gave  him  a  second 
'ime  in  1770.  In  1777  he  undertook  a  journey  to 
Home,  where  Pius  VI,  to  honor  hia  merits,  paid  all  his 
npensei,  and  made  him  a  present  of  five  thousand 
poosdt.  Picquet  came  home  to  die  at  Verjon,  near 
Bratjt,  the  house  of  his  sister,  a  poor  peasant-woman, 
Wj"  15i  1781.— Hoefer,  .Vour.  Jiiog.  Geniralf,  xl,  87. 

Pictet,  Bexkdict,  a  learned  Swiss  divine,  was  bom 
«t  Gowva  in  1656.  He  studied  there  under  Francis 
TiiRetio,whom  he  sacceeded  as  professor  of  theology  in 
Itgi,  and  obtained  great  celebrily.  In  1690  he  was 
sxle  rector  of  tbe  academy ;  in  1700  pastor  of  the  Ital- 
ia Chorcb.  He  died  in  1724.  Pictet  Joined  to  vast 
"■■bioD  a  vivid  and  natural  ekxjuence.  A  list  of  bis 
•"Wooa  works  is  given  by  Niceron.  Among  these  the 
^"rving  are  tbe  moat  important :  La  Thiohgie  Chri- 
''v> « la  SeUiux  da  Salut  (new  ed.  Gen.  1721, 8  vols. 
*»);  edgi«d]y  Thtoloffia  Chrittiana  (ibid.  1616, 2  vols. 


12mo) ;  Chrulian  Theology  (translated  from  the  Latin  hy 
the  Rev.  Frederick  Reyroux,  B.A.,  Lond.  1847,  sm.  8vo) : 
— La  Morale  Chrelimtif,  ou  tArt  de  bien  vim  (nouv, 
ed.  augment^.  Gen.  1709, 8  vols.  12mo) ;  tbe  first  volume 
of  this  work  appeared  anonymously.  It  was  reprinted 
at  Lyons,  in  France,  with  a  dedication  to  tbe  bishop  of 
Belley : — Diatertation  tur  let  Temple*,  leur  Didicace,  et 
plutieurt  Chotei  qu'on  y  toil,  avec  un  SerTnon  (ibid.  1716, 
r2mo) : — Uuit  Sermont  tur  tExamen  det  Heligiom  (1 
These. v,21)  (ibid.  1716, 8vo): — Dix  Sermont  sur  divert 
Siffett  (ibid.  1718, 8vo) : — L'BiMoirt  du  douziitne  Siicle 
(Amst.  1732, 4to) : — Qualorze  Sermont  tur  divert  Sujett 
(Gen.  1721, 8vo).  See  BibUoth,  Germanise,  s.  v. ;  Ni- 
ceron, itimoiret,  voL  i ;  Senebler,  Uitt.  litlir,  de  Geneve, 
ii,249sq.;  DuUng,  Cyclop. BibLt-v.;  Uotheim,  Ecclet. 
Uitt.  ToL  iU ;  Hook,  EccU*.  Biog.  viii,  92.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Piotnre,  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  in  three  pas- 
sages of  two  Hebrew  woitls  which  are  from  the  same 
root  (nsiS,  to  loot  at). 

1.  Mattith,  n^ato^,  (in  i/naffe ;  used  alone,  either  lit- 
erally (plur.  "pictures,"  Prov.  xxv,  1 1)  or  in  the  sense 
of  imagination  ("  conceit,"  Prov.  xviii,  11 ;  plur. "  wish," 
Paa.  Ixxiii,  7) ;  with  'flX,  a  tlone  ("  image  of  stone," 
Lev.  xxvi,  1 ;  plur. "  pictures,"  Numb,  xxxiii,  62) ;  with 
tin,  an  apartment  (plur. "  chambers  of  imagery "  [  q.  v.], 

'  Ezek.  viii,  12), "  it  denotes  idolatrous  representations, 
'  either  independent  images,  or  more  nsnally  stones  '  pur- 
j  trayed,'  i.  e.  sculptured  in  low  relief,  or  engraved  and 
'  colored  (Ezek.  xsiii,  14;  Layard,  A'tn.  and  Bab.  ii,  806, 
308).    Movable  pictures,  in  the  modem  sense,  were 
doubtless  unknown  to  the  Jews;  but  colored  sculptures 
'  and  drawings  on  walls  or  on  wood,  as  mummy-cnses, 
mnst  have  been  familiar  to  them  in  Egypt  (see  Wilkiii- 
'  son,  A  nc.  Egypliant,  ii,  277).     In  later  times  wc  read 
of  portraits  (iiKuvai),  perhaps  busts  or  intagli,  sent  by 
.Alexandra  to  Antony  (Josephus,  AnI.  xv,  2,  6).     The 
I '  pictures  of  silver"  of  Prov.  xxv,  1 1,  were  probably  wall- 
surfaces  or  cornices  with  carvings,  and  the  '  apples  of 
gold'  representations  of  fruit  or  foliage,  like  Solomon's 
flowers  and  pomegranates  (1  Kings  vi,  vii).    The  walls 
of  Babylon  were  ornamented  with  pictures  on  enam- 
elled brick"  (Smith). 

2.  Setiydh,  n^sis,  tbe^a;  of  a  ship,  as  seen  from  afar 
(plur. "  picture,"  Isa.  ii,  16).  The  Phoenician  and  Egyp- 
tian vessels  bad  tbeir  flags  and  sails  of  purple  and  other 
splendid  colors  (see  Ezek.  xxvii,  7 ;  corop.  Diod.  Sic.  i, 
51 ;  Wilkinson,  A  nc.  Egypt,  iii,  211).     See  Stakdabd, 

Pictures,  Worship  or,  ra  CiirncUKS.  Tbe  use 
of  paintings  and  images  in  churehes  was  introduced  as 
early  as  tbe  commencement  of  tbe  4th  ccnturj',  but 
was  speedily  condemned  by  a  council  held  at  llliberis, 
in  Spain,  A.D.  305.  Individual  writers  also  during  this 
century  bore  their  testimony  against  tbe  practice  in 
question.  Eusebius  of  Ctesarca,  at  the  beginning  of  tbe 
century,  and  Epiphanius  of  Salamis,  towards  the  close 
of  it,  denounced  the  practice  as  heathenish  and  unscript- 
ural  (see  Milner's  Uitt.  of  the  Church,  vol.  iv,  cb.  xiii, 
p.  423).  Nevertheless  the  practice  of  hanging  up  pict- 
ures of  saints  and  martyrs,  as  well  as  symbolical  repre- 
sentations of  Scripture  histories,  prevailed  in  the  6th 
centurj'.  No  images  of  God  or  representations  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  were  tolerated  in  churehes  till  after  the  sec- 
ond Nicene  council.  Pictures  of  Scripture  scenes  were 
hung  on  tbe  walls  of  churches  at  first  to  aid  those  who 
could  not  read.  Tbe  idolatrous  devotion  with  which  the 
Papists  bow  down  before  tbe  images  and  paintings  of 
the  dead  is  a  consequence  of  this  practice.  See  Im- 
AOB-woRSHip.  Besides,  the  pictures  are  used  by  the 
Romanists  for  working  upon  the  superstitious  belief  of 
the  masses.  Thus  Seymour  tells  us  the  following  in 
his  Pilgrimage .-  "  There  is  scarcely  an  incident  in  the 
life  ofour  Lord  that  has  not  its  rival  incident  or  parallel 
in  the  legendary  life  of  Mary.  For  example,  a  picture 
represents  an  angel  announcing  to  Mar>'  the  miraculous 
conception  of  the  Messiah ;  it  is  rivalled  by  another  rep- 
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rcsentins  an  angel  announcing  to  Anna,  the  logcndary 
mother  of  Mary,  the  miraculous  and  immaculate  con- 
ception of  Mary  in  the  womb.  A  picture  rcpresenta  the 
birth  of  our  Lord;  it  is  paralleled  by  another  represent- 
ing the  nati%-ity  or  birth  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  If  there 
is  one  representing  our  Lord  sitting  on  the  throne  and 
bearing  the  crown  as  King  of  kings,  there  is  a  rival  pict- 
ure representing  Mary  sitting  on  the  same  throne,  bear- 
ing the  sceptre,  and  wearing  the  crown  as  Queen  of 
heaven.  There  are  two  classes  of  miraculous  pictures. 
One  class  comprehends  those  which  are  said  to  have 
had  a  miraculous  origin ;  that  is,  to  have  been  painted 
in  part  or  in  whole  by  no  human  hands,  but  by  an  angel, 
or  some  mysterious  visitant  from  the  world  of  spirits. 
The  second  class  of  miraculous  pictures  is  far  more  nu- 
merous, and  comprehends  all  those  which  have  per- 
formed miracles.  At  the  church  of  St.  Giovanni  e  Paolo, 
near  Rome,  is  a  small  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which 
is  said  to  have  shed  tears  on  the  French  invasion  of  It- 
aly. At  Arezzo  we  were  shown  a  picture  in  the  cathedral 
church,  which  wept  many  tears  at  the  language  of  some 
drunkards.  It  was  a  Madonna,  arid  the  bishop  made  it 
the  means  of  collecting  sufficient  funds  to  build  a  new 
chapel  to  commemorate  it.  In  the  church  of  St.  Pietru 
de  Montorio  is  a  singularly  ugly  representation  of  Mary 
and  our  Lord.  Indeed,  it  is  positively  hideous ;  but  an 
inscription  on  a  marble  slab  announces  that '  this  sacred 
likeness  of  the  mother  of  God,  holding  her  son  and  a 
book,  is  illustrious  for  miracles  more  and  more  every 
day.'  In  St.  Peter's,  however,  is  a  very  important  one, 
not  only  for  the  miracle,  but  for  its  authentication.  It 
is  in  the  subterranean  chapel,  usually  called  the  Grotto. 
It  is  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  with  a  mark  under  the  left 
eye,  and  the  following  is  the  inscription :  *  This  picture 
of  the  Most  Holy  Virgin  Mary,  which  stood  between 
the  pillars  of  the  porch  of  the  ancient  Basilica,  having 
been  struck  by  an  impious  hand,  poured  forth  blood 
(sanguincm  fudit)  on  the  stone,  which  is  now  protected 
by  a  grating.'  On  one  side  is  a  large  stone,  on  the  oth- 
er are  two  small  stones.  All  three  are  covered  with  a 
strong  iron  grating,  to  prese^^-e  them,  as  on  them  the 
blood  of  this  miraculous  picture  is  said  to  have  fallen." 
See  Riddle,  Chittian  Antiquities ;  Coleman,  Chiitian 
A  nliquiliee. 

Fie  is  a  table  or  rule  which  was  used  in  the  old  Ro- 
man ofHces  previous  to  the  Reformation,  showing  in  a 
technical  way  how  to  find  out  the  service  which  is  to  be 
read  upon  each  day,  and  corresponds  to  what  the  Greeks 
called  TtivaE,  or  the  index  (literally  a  plant,  by  me- 
tonymy a  painted  table  or  picture);  and  because  in- 
dexes or  tables  of  books  were  formcil  into  square  figures 
resembling  pictures  or  painters'  tables  hung  up  in  a 
frame,  these  likewise  were  called  irivaKig,  or,  being 
marked  only  with  the  first  letters  of  the  word,  jri's,  or 
pies.  Pie  is  the  familiar  English  name  for  the  Romish 
pita  (ordinal,  or  sen-ice-book),  which  perhaps  came  from 
the  ignorance  of  the  friars,  who  have  thrust  in  many 
barbarous  words  into  the  liturgies.  Some  say  that  the 
word  pge  is  derived  from  littera  picata,  a  great  black  let- 
ter in  the  beginning  of  some  new  order  in  the  prayer, 
and  among  printers  that  term  is  still  use<l,  the  pica  type. 
See  Procter,  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  Eadie,  Kccle», 
Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Piece  OF  Goi.n.  The  A.  V.,  in  rendering  the  ellip- 
tical expression  "six  thousand  of  gold,"  in  a  passage 
respecting  Naaman,  relating  that  he  "took  with  him 
ten  talents  of  silver,  and  six  thousand  of  gold,  and  ten 
changes  of  raiment"  (2  Kings  v,  5),  supplies  "  pieces" 
as  the  word  understood.  The  similar  passage  respect- 
ing silver,  in  which  the  word  understood  appears  to  be 
shekels,  probably  justifies  the  insertion  of  that  definite 
word.  >Sce  Piece  of  Sii.vBn.  The  same  expression, 
if  a  weight  of  gold  be  here  meant,  is  also  found  in  the 
following  passage:  "And  king  Solomon  made  two  hun- 
dred targets  [of]  beaten  gold :  six  hundred  of  gold  went 
to  one  target"  (1  Kings  x,  16).    Here  the  A.  V.  supplies 


the  word  "  shekels,"  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  it 
is  right,  considering  the  number  mentioned,  and  that  a 
common  weight  must  be  intended.  That  a  weight  of 
gold  is  meant  in  Naaman's  case  may  be  inferred,  be- 
cause it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  coined  money  was 
already  invented  at  the  time  referred  to,  or  indeed 
that  it  was  known  in  Palestine  before  the  Persian  pe- 
riod. See  Daric  ;  Monet.  Rings  or  ingots  of  gold 
may  have  been  in  use,  but  we  are  scarcely  warranted 
in  supposing  that  any  of  them  bore  the  name  of  shek- 
els, since  the  practice  was  to  weigh  money.  The  ren- 
dering "  pieces  of  gold"  is  therefore  very  doubtful ;  and 
"  shekels  of  gold."  as  designating  the  value  of  the  whole 
quantity,  not  individual  pieces,  is  preferable. — Smith. 
See  CiOLD, 

Piece  OF  MoxEY.    See  Krsitaii  ;  Stated 

Piece  OF  Silver.  The  passages  in  the  O.  T.  and 
those  in  the  N.  T.  in  which  the  A.  V.  uses  this  term 
must  be  separately  considered.    See  Mosky. 

I.  In  the  O.  T.  the  word  "  pieces"  is  used  in  the  A.  V. 
for  a  word  understood  in  the  Hebrew,  if  we  except  one 
or  two  cases  to  be  afterwards  noticed.  The  phrase  is 
always  "a  thousand"  or  the  like  "of  silver"  (Gen,  xx, 
16 ;  xxxvii,  28 ;  xlv,  22 ;  Judg.  ix,  4 ;  x vi,  5 ;  2  Kings 
vi,  25;  Hos.  iii,  2;  Zech.  xi,  12,  13).  In  similar  pas- 
sages the  word  "  shekels"  occurs  in  the  Hebrew,  and  it 
must  be  observed  that  these  are  either  in  the  law,  or 
relate  to  purchases,  some  of  an  important  legal  charac- 
ter, as  that  of  the  cave  and  field  of  Machpelab,  that  of 
the  threshing-floor  and  oxen  of  Araunah,  or  to  taxes, 
and  the  like  (Gen.  xxiii,  16, 16 ;  Exod.  xxi,  32 ;  Lev. 
xxvii, 3, 6, 16 ;  Josh.vii,21;  2  Sam.xxiv,24;  1  Chron. 
xxi,  25,  where,  however,  shekels  of  gold  are  spoken  of; 
2  Kings  XV,  20 ;  Nch.  v,  15;  Jer.  xxxii,  9).  There  are 
other  passages  in  which  the  A.  V.  supplies  the  word 
"  shekels"  instead  of  "  pieces"  (Deut.  xxii,  19. 29 ;  Judg. 
xvii,  2,  8,  4, 10;  2  Sam.  xviii,  11, 12),  and  of  these  the 
first  two  require  this  to  be  done.  It  becomes  then  a 
question  whether  there  is  any  ground  fur  the  adoption 
of  the  word  "pieces,"  which  is  vague  if  actual  coins  be 
meant,  and  inaccurate  if  weights.  The  shekel,  be  it 
remembered,  was  the  common  weight  for  money,  and 
therefore  most  likely  to  be  understood  in  an  elliptical 
phrase.  When  we  find  good  reason  for  concluding  that 
in  two  passages  (Dent,  xxii,  19,  20)  this  is  the  word 
understood,  it  seems  incredible  that  any  other  should  bo 
in  the  other  places.     See  Shekku 

One  of  the  exceptional  cases  in  which  a  word  cor- 
responding to  "pieces"  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  is  in 
the  Psalms,  where  presents  of  submission  are  prophesied 
to  be  made  of  "  pieces  of  silver,"  r|0?"'S'^  Qlxviii,  30, 
Heb.  81).  The  word  y^,  which  occurs  nowhere  eke, 
if  it  preserve  its  radical  meaning,  from  j'SI,  must 
signify  a  piece  broken  off,  or  a  fragment :  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  a  coin  is  meant.— Smith.  An- 
other exceptional  passage  is  1  Sam.  ii,  26,  where  the 
Heb.  word  rendered  "  piece  [of  silver]"  is  fT^isx,  050- 
rah,  which  seems  to  signify  a  small  piece  of  moner,  as 
mages,  from  the  idea  of  coUectuiff  (root  "iSM.  to  gather). 
See  SiL\"Kn.  For  the  "pieces  of  silver"  in  Josh,  xxiv, 
32,  see  Kicsitah. 

II.  In  the  N.T.  two  words  are  rendered  by  the  phrase 
"  piece  of  silver,"  drachma,  ipaxpii,  and  apyvptov.  (1.) 
The  first  (Luke  xv,  8,  9)  should  be  represented  by 
drachm.  It  was  a  Greek  silver  coin,  equivalent,  at 
the  time  of  Luke,  to  the  Roman  denarius,  which  is  prob- 
ably intended  by  the  evangelist,  as  it  had  then  wholly 
or  almost  superseded  the  former.  See  Drachma.  (2.) 
The  second  word  is  very  properly  thus  rendered.  It 
occurs  in  the  account  of  the  betrayal  of  our  Lord  for 
"  thirty  pieces  of  silver"  (Matt,  xxvi,  15;  xx<-ii,  3,  5,  6, 
9).  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  coins  are  here  in- 
tended. If  the  most  common  silver  pieces  be  meant, 
they  would  be  denarii.  The  parallel  passage  in  Zech- 
ariah  (xl,  12, 13)  must,  however,  be  taken  into  consid- 
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enlioo,  where,  if  our  view  be  correct,  shekek  most  be 
uodentood.  It  may,  however,  be  suggested  Ibat  the 
tiro  thirties  may  correspond,  not  as  of  exactly  the  same 
em,  but  of  the  cbief  current  coin.  Some  light  may  be 
UuDvn  00  our  difficulty  by  the  number  of  pieces.  It 
can  scarcely  be  a  coincidence  that  thirty  shekels  of  sil- 
nr  was  the  price  of  blood  in  the  case  of  a  slave  acci- 
dentally killed  (Exod.  xxi,  32).  It  may  be  objected 
(hat  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  shekels  were 
dunot  in  our  Lord's  time ;  but  it  must  be  replied  that 
the  Ktradracbms  of  depreciated  Attic  weight  of  the 
Greek  cities  of  Syria  of  that  time  were  of  the  same 
Teigbt  as  the  shekels  which  we  believe  to  be  of  Simon 
the  Haccabee  [see  Mokby],  so  that  Josephus  speaks  of 
the  ihebel  as  equal  to  four  Attic  drachms  {AnI,  iii,  8, 
i).  These  tetradrachms  were  common  at  the  time  of 
our  Lord,  and  the  piece  of  money  found  by  Peter  in  the 
bk  must,  from  its  name,  have  been  of  this  kind.  See 
Statcr.  It  is  therefore  more  probable  that  the  thirty 
[«a«  of  rilver  were  tetradrachms  than  that  they  were 
dmarii.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  use  of  two  terms, 
a  same  designating  the  denomination  and  "  piece  of 
alTer,'  whether  the  latter  mean  the  tetradrachm  or  the 
dnarins  as  it  is  a  vague  appellation  that  implies  a 
an  distinctive  name.  In  the  received  text  of  Mat- 
thew the  prophecy  as  to  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  is 
aniibed  to  Jeremiah,  and  not  to  Zechariab,  and  much 
cmUOTersy  has  thus  been  occasioned.  The  true  expla- 
utioa  seems  to  be  suggested  by  the  absence  of  any 
prophet's  name  in  the  Syriac  version,  and  the  likeli- 
bnxl  that  similarity  of  style  would  have  caused  a 
tofyvt  inadvertently  to  insert  the  name  of  Jeremiah 
iniead  of  that  of  Zcchariah.— Smith.  See  Silvek- 
laa. 

Pierce,  Ed^xrard,  an  English  painter  who  llour- 
iiM  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  I  and  II,  was  eminent 
both  in  history  and  landscapes.  He  also  drew  archi- 
inton,  perspective,  etc,  and  was  much  esteemed  in  his 
liae.  But  there  is  little  of  his  work  now  remaining, 
ih  lai  greater  part  being  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  Lon- 
iov,  1666.  It  chiefly  consistetl  of  altar-pieces,  ceilings 
ofchoiches,  and  the  like;  of  these  there  is  one  yet  re- 
nuinine,  done  by  him,  in  Covent  Garden  Church,  where 
<R  to  be  found  many  admirable  parts  of  a  good  pencil 
H«  worked  some  time  for  Vandyck,  and  several  good 
iwo  by  Pierce  are  to  be  seen  at  Belvoir  Castle,  in 
Uostersbire.  He  died  in  Loudon  about  the  close  of 
'!« 17th  century. 

Pierce,  Oeorge  Edmond,  D.D.,  an  American 
OmgRgational  divine,  noted  especially  as  an  educator, 
»»  bom  at  Southbury,  Conn.,  Sept  9, 1794.  He  was 
(diHated  at  Yale  College,  class  of  1816;  then  studied 
Ikeokgy  at  Audover  Theological  Seminar^',  class  of 
Mil,  teaching  at  the  same  time  at  the  Fairfield  Acad- 
tav.  In  July,  1822,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gRgaliooal  Church  at  Harwintoii,  where  he  remained 
ostil  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  Western  Reserve 
College  in  1834.  He  rcma'uicd  at  the  head  of  this 
high  school  imtil  1855,  and  gave  to  (t  an  excellent  rep- 
aation.    Ue  died  at  Hudson,  Ohio,  May  27,  1871. 

Pierce,  Oerabom,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Epiampal  Church,  was  bom  in  the  closing  quarter  of 
U»  last  centurj'.  He  was  converted  about  1800,  and 
failed  of  God  to  the  work  of  the  sacred  ministry ;  joined 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  entered  in  1808 
the  Sew  York  Conference.  His  first  appointment  was 
at  fUitrfmrgh.  In  1804  he  preached  at  Fletcher ;  1805, 
X'iagara;  180G,  Oswegatchie:  1807,  Dunham;  1808, 
Saiaoga;  1809-10,  Granville;  1811,  Thurman;  1812, 
Grand  Isle;  1813-14,  Cambridge;  1815-10,  Montgom- 
"T!  1*17-18,  Sharon;  1819,  Albanv;  1820,  Coevraans; 
llBl-S, Chatham;  182a-24, Granville ;  1825-26,  Pilts- 
W4;  1827,  BurUngton;  1828-29,  Redding;  1830-31, 
Heapstead  and  Huntington.  At  the  Conference  of 
ISi  he  became  superannuated,  and  continued  in  that 
■''•■ion  to  the  period  of  bis  death.    >Ir.  Pierce  was  a 


man  of  much  more  than  ordinary  ability.  His  intellect, 
in  force  and  habit,  is  best  described  by  the  expression 
"  long-headed."  He  was  a  devout  man,  at  times  a  most 
powerful  preacher.  His  sermons,  weighty  with  thought, 
fervid  with  feeling,  and  in  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
made  a  deep  and  abiding  impression.  He  died  in  much 
peace  at  MiUn,  Ohio,  March  23, 1865.  See  Smith,  <Su- 
crtd  Hanoric;  p.  288  sq. 

Pierce,  James  Edwin,  an  American  divine  of 
note,  was  bom  at  West  Townsend,  Vl..  in  1889.  He 
graduated  at  Middlebury  College  in  1861,  and  at  Au- 
burn Theological  Semiuary  in  1865.  On  his  graduation 
he  was  elected  to  a  professorship  (of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage and  literature)  in  the  last-named  institution, 
which  position  he  retained  till  his  death  (at  Auburn, 
July  18,  1870),  Ho  was  a  close  student,  a  thorough 
and  able  teacher,  and  an  impressive  and  popular  preach- 
er.— Appleton's  A  mer.  Cydvp.  x,  570. 

Fierce,  Jobn,  D.D.,  a  noted  American  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  Jidy  14, 
1778.    He  was  educated  at  Han'ani  University,  class 
of  1793,  and  then  became  a  tutor  in  his  alma  mater. 
Descended  of  very  humble  parentage,  he  had  made  his 
way  to  college  by  his  own  exertions,  and  maintained  his 
position  by  the  force  of  his  own  industry'.    Feeling  per- 
suaded that  his  work  was  that  of  the  Christian  ministry-, 
he  took  up  the  study  of  theology,  and  March  15,  1797, 
was  ordained  over  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
Brookline,  Mass.,  of  which  he  was  sole  pastor  for  hall  a 
century.    He  died  in  this  place  Aug.  24, 1849,  respect- 
ed by  all  who  knew  him,  and  greatly  mourned  by  the 
ecclesiastic  body  to  which  he  belonged.    Dr.  Pierce 
was  member  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.     For  several 
i  years  he  was  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Bible  So- 
'  ciety.     In  all  matters  appertaining  to  family  and  litcr- 
I  ary  statistics  be  was  a  prodig}'.      He  bad  18  quarto 
I  vols,  of  600  pages  each,  of  his  own  MS.,  containing 
memoirs  and  memorabilia.    He  published  Ualf-ctnlury 
'.  IHtcourte  at  Brooklinf  (Mar.  1847) : — Sketch  of  Brook- 
I  line,  in  "  Mass.  Hist.  Collections,"  '2d  scr.  vol.  ii : — Ser- 
I  iBon  at  Ordination  ofS.  Clark  (1817) : — Dudleian  Lect. 
(1821);  also  occasional  Sermons,  etc.     See  Sprague, 
A  muiU  of  the  A  mer,  Pul/nt,  viii,  331 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  ami  A  mer,  A  uthort,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 
I      Pierce,  Jobn  J.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
I  in  Vermont  in  1791.    He  secured  his  early  education 
principally  by  bis  own  e.xertions ;  graduated  at  Prince^ 
ton  College  in  1820,  and  at  the  theological  seminars*  in 
the  same  place  in  1823.     He  was  licensed  by  the  New 
I  Brunswick  Presbyteri-,  and  began  preaching  at  Ports- 
mouth, Ya.,  where  he  remained  until  1H24,  when  be  left 
for  Clarksville,  Tenn.    In  1825  he  was  elected  president 
of  an  academy  in  Kll'.ton,  Ky.,  which  position  he  held 
until  1837,     Soon  after  he  occupied  temporarily  the 
place  of  one  of  the  professors  in  Centre  College,  Dan- 
ville, Ky.;  then  returned  again  to  Elkton;  but  subse- 
quently left,  and  spent  two  years  in  teaching  in  Illinois 
and  Missouri.     On  his  return  be  took  charge  of  Ridge- 
wood  Church,  Ky.,  where  be  continued  to  labor  until 
bis  death,  Starch  18,  1861.     Mr.  Pierce  was  a  pure- 
hearted,  simple-minded  roan ;  never  attaining  any  very 
eminent  success  in  the  ministry,  but  ever  contented  and 
happv.     See  Wilson,  Pnib.  Jlitl.  A  Imatmc,  1862,  p.  1 IC 
(J.  L."S.) 

Pierce,  Tbomas,  D.D.,  an  English  divine  of  note, 
flourished  near  the  middle  of  the  I7(h  centuri'.  He 
was  educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  after 
graduation  was  presented  with  a  fellowship.  In  1648 
he  was  ejected  for  nonconformity,  but  was  restored  un- 
der the  Protectorate,  and  became  jircbend  of  Canterbury 
and  Lincoln;  in  1661  president  of  Magdalen  College; 
in  1671  dean  of  Salisbury.  He  died  in  1691.  Dean 
Pierce  was  a  roan  of  roore  than  ordinary  talent  and  ac- 
quisition. In  theology  he  was  decidedly  Arminian, 
and  published  a  number  of  occasional  sermons,  ibeoWg- 
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iciil  treatises,  and  contTovenial  tracts.  Among  these 
we  mention,  The  Sinner  Impteadtd  in  hi*  own  Court, 
ahereitt  are  repretented  the  Great  Ditcouragementtfrom 
Sinning  which  the  Sinner  receiveihjrom  Sin  itMlf(l(>DA, 
1656,  8vo) ; — The  Divine  Philanlhropie  defindai  againtt 
the  Declamatory  Attempt*  of  certain  late  printed  Paper*, 
entitled,  A  Correptory  Correction.  /«  Vindication  of 
tome  Note*  concerning  GoS*  Decreet,  etpeciaUt/  of  Repro- 
bation [against  Barlee]  (Lond.  1657, 4t<>)  -.—A  Collection 
of  Sermon*  upon  Several  Occation*  (Oxf.  1671,  4to): — 
A  Correct  Copy  of  tome  Notet  concerning  Goftt  Decree*, 
etpecially  of  lieprobation  (Oxf.  1671,  4to) : — Pacifica- 
torium  Orthodoxce  Theohgia  Corputculum.  Stcundee 
huic  ediiioni  accetserunt,  De  pe}fecli**iino  Dei  cuUu  ad 
normam  divinam  exiijendo  [Anon.]  (Lond.  1685,  sm. 
8vo).  Dean  Pierce  also  greatly  assisted  bishop  Walton 
in  the  publication  of  the  Polyglot  Bible.  Ue  was  the 
decided  antagonist  of  Baxter,  and,  according  to  Wat- 
son, "  compelled  that  great  controversialist  to  quail  be- 
fore him"  ( Works,  i,  469).  Sec  Wood,  A  Ihena  Oxmli- 
entee ;  Lowndes,  Uril.  Librarian,  p.  1080 ;  Watts,  BiU. 
£rit.s.v.     (J.H.W.) 

Pierce,  Tbomas  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Fauquier  Co.,  Vs., 
Oct.  2.5, 1819;  was  converted  at  the  age  of  twenty ;  and 
feeling  called  of  God  to  the  work  of  the  sacred  ministry, 
joined  the  Virginia  Conference  at  Charlottesville  in  the 
fall  of  1847,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Stafford  Circuit. 
In  1648  he  was  sent  to  Rappahannock  and  Culpepper; 
in  1849  he  went  to  King  William,  where  be  travelled 
two  years;  in  1852  and  1853  he  labored  on  the  James 
City  and  New  Kent  Circuit;  in  1854,  in  King  George; 
1855,  in  New  Hampshire;  1856  and  1857,  in  Hanover. 
In  1858  he  was  again  in  King  William ;  in  1859  he  was 
sent  to  Greensville;  in  1860  and  1861  he  had  his  pas- 
toral charge  in  Mecklenburg ;  in  1862  and  1863,  in  Camp- 
bell; 1864  and  1865,  in  Appomattox.  In  all  of  these 
appointments  he  labored  like  a  man  of  (iod,  and  was 
instrumental  in  doing  much  good.  Failing  health 
obliged  him  in  1866  to  take  a  superannuated  relation. 
He  died  FcK  26. 1867.  See  Minute*  of  Ann.  Corf,  of 
the  if.  K.  Church,  South,  1868. 

Fieri,  Stkfaso,  a  Florentine  painter,  bom  in  1SI3, 
and  a  pupil  of  liattista  Nalilini.  He  passed  much  of  bis 
life  at  Itume,  where  he  was  patronized  by  cardinal  Ales- 
sandro  Medici,  by  whom  he  was  employed  in  the  church 
of  S.  Prassede,  where  he  painted  the  Annunciation  and 
«>me  pictures  of  the  apostles.  He  executed  other  works 
for  the  churches  at  Home  and  Florence,  in  which  latter 
city  be  assisted  Vasari  in  the  cupola  of  S.  Maria  del  Fi- 
ore.  Lanzi  says  one  of  his  best  works  is  the  Sacrifice 
of  Itaae,  in  the  Palazzo  Pilti.  .Another  line  picture  is 
the  Astumption  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
in  Via,  at  Koroc.  His  works  arc  well  designed,  but 
Baglioni  censures  them  as  being  dry  and  hartl.  He 
died  at  Kome  in  the  year  1600.  See  S|moner,  Biog. 
Jlitl.  of  the  Fine  A  rtt,  ii,  693. 

Pieritz,  JosEPit  Abraham,  a  noted  Anglican  di- 
vine, was  born  of  Jewish  parentage  in  the  year  1815  at 
Klctzko,  in  Prusiia.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  Pieritz 
became  a  Chrintisn  by  being  baptized  at  London.  Four 
years  later  "  the  London  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  among  the  Jews"  appointed  him  a  missionary 
among  his  brethren,  and  for  about  eight  years  he  faith- 
fully discharged  his  duty  in  that  rclatiim,  residing  in 
different  places  in  the  west  of  EngUnd.  In  the  year 
1851  be  accepted  an  appointment  to  a  pastoral  charge  in 
British  Guiana.  For  about  twenty  years  be  labored  as 
rector  of  the  parish  of  .St.  Patrick,  in  the  town  of  New 
Amsterdam,  in  the  colony  of  British  (iuiana,  where  he 
died,  Oct.  16,  1870.  .See  Jeirith  Jnlelligmcer  (London), 
1838,  p.  292:  1870.  p.  20;  Report  of  the  Londm  Society, 
1851, p.34;  Kttlkar,  Jtraei und die kirche, p.  172.  (B.  P.) 

Plerius,  sumamed  the  younger  Origen,  a  disciple  of 
Origcn,  was  distinguished  in  the  Church  of  the  8d  cen- 
tury as  a  scholar  and  author  of  high  repute.    We  know 


nothing  of  his  personal  history,  and  his  writings  are  no 
longer  extant,  or  at  least  are  inaccessible. 

Pierpont,  Hezekiah  B.,  an  American  Presby- 
terian minister,  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  was 
bom  about  1791.  In  1821  he  came  to  New  York  slate 
and  settled  at  Kochester,  and  soon  after  was  ordained  a 
Presbyterian  minister.  He  became  the  pastor  of  a 
Church  in  Hopewell,  Ontario  Co.,  for  several  years.  He 
was  then  called  to  the  pastorate  at  Avon,  and  there  he 
lived  until  about  1861,  when  he  moved  to  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  died  in. 1871,  beloved  by  all  his  ac- 
quaintances for  his  many  social  and  genial  qualities. 
Indeed,  none  knew  him  but  to  honor  him,  both  as  a 
Christian  and  as  a  gentleman.  *'  He  lived  a  long  life 
of  usefulness  as  a  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  died  full  of  years,  in  the  blessed  consciousness  of  a 
blameless  life  as  an  honored  servant  of  God's  ministrj-." 

Pierpont,  James,  a  noted  New  England  Congre- 
gational minister  of  colonial  days,  was  bom  at  Roxbury, 
Oinn.,  ill  1661.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  College, 
where  he  graduated  in  1681 ;  was  ordained  fourth  min- 
ister in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1686,  and  retained  that 
connection  until  his  death  in  1714.  In  the  year  1698 
Mr.  Pierpont  was  one  of  three  ministers  who  concerted 
the  pUn  of  founding  a  college— a  plan  which  took  ef- 
fect in  the  establishment  of  Yale  College  in  1700.  As 
one  of  the  original  trustees  of  the  institution  he  was 
untiringly  active;  and  it  was  through  bis  influence, 
in  no  small  degree,  that  the  distinguished  individual 
from  whom  it  received  its  name  was  induced  to  make 
it  the  object  of  his  liberal  benefactions.  Dwight,  in  liis 
life  of  Edwards,  states  that  Mr.  Pierpont  read  lectures 
to  the  students  in  Yale  College  as  professor  of  moral 
philosophy.  This,  however.  Dr.  Bacon  considers  doubt- 
ful, as  the  college  was  not  removed  from  Saybnwk  till 
after  Mr.  Piepiont's  death.  Of  the  famous  synod  held 
at  Saybrook  in  1708,  for  the  purpose  of  fomiing  a  sj»- 
tem  that  should  better  secure  the  ends  of  Church  dis- 
cipline and  the  benefits  of  communion  among  the 
churches,  Mr.  IMcrpont  was  a  prominent  member.  The 
"Articles"  which  were  adopted  as  the  result  of  the 
synod,  and  which  constitute  the  well-known  "  .Saybmok 
Platform,"  are  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  him.  The 
only  publication  of  Mr.  Pierpont  was  a  sermon  preached 
at  Boston,  in  Cotton  Mather's  pulpit,  in  1712,  entitled 
Sundry  false  Hopes  of  llearen  discotertd  and  decrytd. 
Mather  introduces  the  sermon  with  a  short  preface,  in 
which  he  says  of  the  author, "  He  has  been  a  rich  bless- 
ing to  the  Church  of  God."  New  Haven  values  him, 
all  Connecticut  honors  him — they  have  cause  to  do  e% 
Dr.  Bacon  writes  thus  concerning  him : 

I      "  That  we  nre  not  able  to  form  so  llvelv  an  Idea  of  him 
,  1)8  (if  Davenport  is  partly  because  bis  life  was  s4iorler, 
i  mid  WHS  lets  involved  In  scenes  of  conflict,  niid  partly,  no 
'  donbt,  becniite  his  naliire  niid  Ilie  early  discipline  of  Di- 
vine Providence  hud  less  titled  him  to  mnke  himself  con- 
spicnons  by  the  originality  and  eneriry  of  his  character, 
and  t<i  leave  his  Imape  stamped  with  iiieffnceable  dletinct- 
uess  on  the  records  of  lils  times.    In  the  pnlpit  Mr.  Pier- 
jioiit  wns  distinguished  among  his  conlemporiiriei".     Ills 
personal  appenrniice  was  alto(,'eIher  preposFessing.     He 
was  eminent  In  the  gift  of  prayer.    His  doctrine  wns 
sound  and  dlscriinlnatiiifr,  and  his  stylo  was  clear,  livelv 
and  impressive, withnnt  anything  of'liie  affected  qnniu't- 
nes«  which  characterized  some  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  that  day." 

.See  Sprague,  A  rnial*  of  the  A  merican  Pulpit,  i,  205, 206 ; 
Bacon,  Historical  Discourtet,  p.  171  »q.;  id.  Gentti*  of 
the  AVic  England  Churchet,    (J.  H.W.) 

Pierpont,  John,  an  eminent  American  Unitarian 
divine,  noted  especially  for  his  part  in  temperance  and 
antislaver}-  movements,  was  bom  in  1786  at  Litchfield 
Oinn.,  and  graduated  at  Y'ale  College  in  1804.  The 
years  immediately  after  his  leaving  college  were  oc- 
cupied in  teaching,  a  part  of  the  time  at  the  South  and 
afterwards  in  New  England,  and  he  then  studied  law 
and  settled  at  Ncwbnry|)ort.  The  war  of  1812  inter- 
fered with  his  professional  prospects,  and  he  forsook 
the  law  for  business,  but  met  with  indifferent  success, 
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both  at  Boston  and  Baltimore,  and  in  1818  he  entered 
the  Cunbridge  Divinity  SchooL  Le«  than  a  year  af- 
tti  this  time  he  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Hollis 
Smtt  Uuiurian  Church  at  Boston,  succeeding  the  Kev. 
Dr.  Uollrjr,  and  for  twenty-flTe  years  be  held  the  pas- 
tonle  of  that  church.  At  first  he  was  successful,  popular, 
snd  strongly  beloved  by  bis  people,  but  the  latter  part 
of  hii  ministry  was  clouded  with  troubles  and  dissen- 
Boot  between  himself  and  prominent  men  of  his  society 
m  the  tempennce  question,  which  were  never  amicably 
vljiisted.  While  settled  at  Boston  he  x-isiled  Kurope 
aid  Ptlestine.  In  1845  he  became  the  first  pastor  of  the 
Inittriin  Church  at  Troy,  N.Y.  After  a  four  years' 
putontc  there  he  received  a  call  to  Hedford,  where 
ns  hia  last  ministerial  experience.  After  this  he  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  Spiritualists,  having  become 
in  enthusiastic  believer  in  animal  magnetism.  The 
bntkitig  out  of  the  rebellion  found  Mr.  Pierpont  at  his 
home  in  Medfonl,  but  the  wear  and  tear  of  over  seventy- 
fire  veara  of  life  bad  not  been  sufficient  to  keep  him 
qiiiedr  It  his  fireside  while  parishioners  and  friends 
tat  hastening  to  the  front  to  uphold  the  government 
which  he  loved  and  honored.  He  sought  a  post  of  duty 
•:  once,  and  governor  Andrew  yielded  to  his  request, 
indapjiointed  bim  chaplain  ofthe  Twenty-second  Kegi- 
mml  The  exposure  of  camp-life  and  duties  on  the 
ficM  proved  beyond  his  strength,  and  he  was  soon  com- 
pdied  to  resign  his  place,  much  to  his  regret.  Secre- 
taiT  Chase  then  appointed  him  to  a  clerkship  in  the 
inanty  department,  and  his  clerical  duties  were  always 
liithfuUy  performed,  and  he  proved  a  valuable  and  effi- 
d«ni  officer.  He  died  in  186C,  while  yet  in  the  employ 
of  the  government.  3Ir.  Pierpont  was  a  thorough  schol- 
ar, a  graceful  and  facile  speaker,  a  poet  of  rare  power 
iBil  pathos,  a  most  earnest  advocate  of  the  temperance 
i»l  antislarery  movemeoLa,  and  a  man  whose  convic- 
lioiH,  patposes,  and  impulses  were  always  sincerely  ex- 
piaMd.  His  strong  desire  for  securing  advancement 
anl  reform  may  have  led  bim  sometimes  into  injiidi- 
Am  steps,  and  diminishol  his  influence  for  the  causes 
be  might  to  advance,  but  his  heart  was  always  right ; 
•ad  temperance,  freedom,  and  Christianity  had  no  drmer 
ad  more  consistent  friend  or  advocate.  He  leaves  an 
eariable  reputation  as  a  poet,  and  his  pathetic  "  I'ass- 
rs^  Any"  will  live  as  long  as  our  Unguage  is  spoken 
«  nilten.  In  addition  to  his  poetical  works,  he  pub- 
fehed  at  Boston  several  popuUir  school-readers,  and 
saie  twenty  occasional  sermons  and  discourses.  See 
Affibone,  iJia.  of  Brit,  and  A  mtr.  A  ulhort,  s.  r. ;  Chrit- 
6ta  fjtamineT,  Nov.  1866,  art.  v ;  A  llanlie  Monlhli/, 
D«.1866;  Appleton's  Annual  Cychpadia,  1866,  p.  617. 
(J.U.W.) 

Pietqnln,  Jean,  a  French  ecclesinslic,  noted  cspe- 
eiaDy  as  a  writer,  was  bom  Feb.  15,  1672,  at  Charle- 
fiHe.  After  taking  holy  orders,  he  was  in  1699  ap- 
[■inted  curate  of  Chatel,  in  the  Ardennes,  where  he 
ipent  his  whole  life,  dividing  his  time  between  works 
of  charity  and  literary  pursuits.  He  died  March  10, 
1*41  He  published.  Vie  ik  SI.  Taein,  llermite  (Nancy, 
1T32,  8ro): — DitterlalioM  pht/tieo-lheologiquet  $ur  la 
C«»f<io»  dg  Jitut  dam  U  Sein  de  la  Vierge  Afarie,  ta 
Wfc  (Paris,  1742,  Timo),  in  which  work  he  gives  some 
ph.vaca^ account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  divine  act 
of  generation  took  place,  etc. — Iloefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gi- 
»'™fr,4128. 

Weiie,ST.    See  Petkr. 

Flerrs,  Jk,\x  Baptiste  Maria,  a  French  painter, 
»aibom  at  Paris  in  1715.  It  is  not  known  by  whom 
he  was  instructed ;  bat  he  went,  when  quite  young,  to 
^"B*.  where  he  remained  several  years.  On  his  re- 
tain to  Paris  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  historical 
twister;  and  executed  several  works  for  the  churches 
"A  public  edifices,  which  gained  him  great  reputation. 
"« wai  appointed  painter  to  the  king,  and  elected  mem- 
^  rfthe  academy  at  Paris.  One  of  his  greatest  works 
vaibe  oeiling  ofthe  ofaapel  of  the  Viigin,  in  the  church 


of  St.  Sulpice,  which  has  been  engraved  by  Kicbolaa 
Dupuis.  He  also  etched  a  few  plates  from  his  own 
designs  and  thoee  of  others.  He  died  in  1789.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hitl.  of  the  Fine  A  rU,  ii,  694. 

Fierson,  Abraham,  an  American  Congregational 
divine  and  educator,  was  bom  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  in  1611. 
Abraham,  his  father,  first  minister  of  Southampton,  U  I, 
(born  in  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1608,  died  Aug.  9, 1678), 
was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Newark  in  1677,  and  was 
the  first  minister  of  that  town.  He  preached  to  the  In- 
dians of  Long  Island  in  their  own  language,  and  con- 
tributed Home  Help*  for  tht  Indium  in  Xew  f/atm  Col- 
ony to  ajurlhtr  Aecount  oj"  the  Progreu  ofthe  Gotpel 
in  Xew  Kagliind  (1Gj9).  His  son,  Abraham,  Jun.,  was 
educated  at  Harvard  University,  where  he  graduated  in 
1668.  After  studying  theology,  he  was  ordained  col- 
league with  his  father  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  March  4, 1672, 
and  was  minister  at  Killingworth,  Conn.,  from  1C94  until 
his  death,  March  5, 17U7.  Mr.  Pierson  was  identified 
with  the  founding  of  Yale  College,  was  anxiously  de- 
sired for  its  first  principal,  and  did  instruct  for  a  time  at 
Killingworth,  though  he  never  moved  to  Saybrook, 
where  the  commencements  of  Yale  were  hold  in  its  ear- 
liest days,  because  his  parishioners  would  not  suffer  him 
to  leave  them.  He  was  taken  ill  in  the  midst  of  the 
agitation  regarding  his  college  duties,  and  died  before 
he  could  settle  the  case.  President  Clapp,  in  his  History 
nf  Yak  College,  says  of  rector  Pierson  that  he  was  "a 
hard  student,  a  good  scholar,  a  great  divine,  and  a  wise, 
steady,  and  judicious  gentleman  in  all  his  conduct."  See 
Sprague,  A  nnaU  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  1 16  sq. ;  Bacon, 
Genesit  ofthe  Xeto  England  Churdies.     (J.  H.W.) 

PiStaB,  a  virtue  which  denotes  veneration  for  the 
Deity,  and  love  and  tendemeaa  to  our  friends,  and  es- 
pecially dutifulncss  to  parents.  It  received  divine  hon- 
ors among  the  Romans,  and  was  made  one  of  their  gods. 
Acilius  Globrio  first  erected  a  temple  to  this  new  divin- 
ity, on  the  spot  where  a  woman  had  fed  with  her  own 
milk  her  aged  father,  who  bad  been  imprisonetl  by  order 
of  the  senate,  and  deprived  of  all  aliment.  The  goddess 
is  seen  represented  on  Koman  coins  as  a  matron,  throw- 
ing incense  upon  an  altar,  and  her  attributes  arc  a  stork 
and  children.  Sec  Cicero,  l)e  Dip.  1 ;  VaL  Maximus,  v, 
4 ;  Pliny,  vii,  36 ;  Zumpt,  in  the  Claa.  Mtueum,  iii,  452. 

Pietism  is  the  specific  appellation  of  a  phase  of  re- 
ligious thought  which  developed  itself  especially  within 
the  pale  of  the  (ierman  Lutheran  Church  in  the  18th 
century.  Like  English  Methodism,  it  originated  in  a 
period  of  indifference  to  religion,  and,  like  it  also,  aimed 
to  supersede  dead  faith,  knowledge  without  life,  form 
without  spirit,  worldliness  under  the  cloak  of  religion, 
by  life— a  spiritual  and  living  faith.  Like  Methodism, 
it  laid  great  stress  on  the  necessity  of  the  new  birth ;  it 
prohibited  certain  amusements  and  modes  of  life  until 
then  considered  as  at  least  harmless ;  and  it  encouraged 
private  assemblies  of  Christian  persons  for  purposes  of 
edification,  such  as  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  or  the 
interchange  of  spiritual  experiences.  Like  Methodism, 
too,  it  encountered  at  first  no  little  ridicule,  and  even 
persecution.  It  was  accused  of  being  an  attempt  to 
found  a  new  sect,  and  was  vehemently  opposed  on  this 
ground ;  but,  unlike  Methodism,  though  it  did  here  and 
there  give  rise  to  some  insignificant  bodies  of  separa- 
tists, it  never  broke  off  from  the  national  Church  of 
the  country,  but  remained  as  a  movement  within  its 
pale. 

The  development  of  German  Lntberanisro,  which 
really  means  German  Protestantism,  repeats  in  a  most 
peculiar  manner  the  course  of  the  general  Church  pre- 
vious to  it.  As  in  the  first  four  centuries  the  productive 
spirit  ofthe  Church  proposed  to  itself  the  view  of  Chris- 
tianity as  a  whole,  so  also  was  the  time  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Keformation  to  the  A  ugtburg  Conffstion  (q.  v.) 
one  pre-eminently  creative,  and  it  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  as  regards  its  confession  of 
faith.    With  the  endeavor  pervading  the  6th,  6tb,  and 
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7th  centuries  more  dUlinctly  to  work  out  the  single  doc- 
trines corresponds  the  work  of  the  Lutheran  Church  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Formula  Concordia  (q.  v.),  by  which 
the  various  dififercnces  of  doctrines  were  to  be  settled. 
As  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  handed  down  to 
it,  as  a  firm  foundation,  the  doctrinal  matter  produced 
by  the  fathers  and  sanctioned  by  the  Church,  which 
scholasticism  then  undertook  to  work  out  and  digest  in 
a  systematic  manner,  so  there  arose  in  the  17th  century 
— the  Protestant  Middle  Ages — a  scholasticism  which 
put  into  a  regular  form  the  Lutheran  confession  of  faith 
emboiUed  in  the  Formula  Concordia.  As  in  the  Middle 
Ages  mysticism  stands  side  by  side  with  the  strict  repre- 
sentatives of  scholasticism,  so  the  Protestant  mystics, 
Jacob  Bohme  (q.  v.),  Anutt,  and  others,  stand  by  the 
side  of  an  effete  orthodoxy.  This  mystical  tendency 
acquired  an  importance  about  the  end  of  the  17l  h  and 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  centuries.  A  parallel  again 
between  this  period  and  that  of  the  14th  century  is 
ob\-ious.  In  the  14th  century  the  romantic  spirit  had 
become  extinct ;  scholasticism  had  outdone  itself;  from 
France  there  flowed  over  Europe  a  worldly  spirit;  the 
Koman  spirit  had  decayed;  everything  was  in  dissolu- 
tion. Then  from  the  reaction  against  the  externalized 
scholasticism  and  secularized  life  there  broke  forth  on 
all  sides  and  in  the  most  varied  forms  mysticism, 
which  had  in  itself  a  Reformatory  feature.  In  like 
manner  after  the  Thirty-years'  War  the  blossom  of 
Germany  had  withered;  the  religious  spirit,  which 
since  the  period  of  the  Reformation  had  been  the  first 
power  in  Cjermany,  had  stepped  into  the  background ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  secular  spirit  had  been  let 
loose,  along  with  a  powerful  retinue  of  immorality,  espe- 
cially by  the  preponderance  of  France  under  Louis  XIV. 
It  was  a  dreary  period  in  German  historj'. 

Politically  the  empire  had  fallen  asunder  into  a  num- 
ber of  separate  despotic  little  states;  and  the  sentiment 
of  national  unity  had  become  so  nearly  extinct  that  the 
loss  of  the  fertile  and  beautiful  Alsace  to  France  seems 
to  have  been  viewed  with  wonderful  indifference.  So- 
cially the  life  of  the  people  had  greatly  deteriorated. 
The  rural  population  was  terribly  diminished  in  num- 
bers and  wealth;  their  means  of  communication  were 
restricted  by  the  destruction  of  their  horses  and  the 
neglect  of  the  roads;  their  schools  had  disappeared,  and 
were  but  very  slowly  replaced;  their  new  houses  and 
churches  were  bare  and  barn-like  compared  to  the  old 
ones;  their  periodical  gatherings  for  certain  purposes 
of  local  self-government  or  for  festivities  had  fallen  into 
disuse.  It  was  a  vegetating  sort  of  existence,  and  the 
writers  of  the  following  age  bear  testimony  to  the  illit- 
eracy and  coarseness  of  manners  which  prevailed  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  17th  century  even  among  the 
gentry  of  the  country  districts.  In  the  towns  things 
were  but  little  better.  The  commerce  of  Gemuny  had 
received  a  serious  check;  her  merchant  -  princes  had 
sunk  to  the  level  of  petty  traders,  and  adopted  the 
manners  and  culture  of  the  latter  class.  Her  old  free 
oiiies  were  decaying;  only  a  few  of  the  newer  ones 
were  growing,  and  what  intellectual  life  then  existed 
centred  in  them,  as  at  Hamburg  or  Berlin,  or  at  the 
court  of  any  sovereign  who  specially  protected  letters, 
or  still  more  at  the  universities.  Throughout  this  pe- 
riod Germany  contributed  only  one  really  great  name  to 
literature— that  of  Leibnitz;  while  in  France  it  was  the 
age  of  military  glory  and  social  brilliancy — of  liacine 
and  Moliere,  of  Fenelon  and  Bossuet,  of  Bayle  and  Vol- 
taire. German  men  and  women  therefore  found  their 
own  life  mean  and  tiresome,  and  were  carrieil  away  by 
admiration  of  their  splendid  neighbor,  till  it  became  the 
fashion  to  imitate  whatever  was  French  in  manners, 
dress,  or  tone  of  thought,  and  the  very  language  was 
wretchedly  corrupted  by  the  intermixture  of  French 
phrases.  Of  course  there  was  a  class,  of  which  king 
Frederick  William  I  of  Prussia  may  be  taken  as  the 
type,  who  hated  foreign  ways,  and  upheld  whatever  was 
most  antiquated  and  unrefined  as  peculiarly  Gcrmau; 


but  in  general  the  tide  set  in  favor  of  the  foreigners. 
The  French  were  now  the  great  models,  and  very  unfor- 
tunate ones  for  a  people  whose  natural  genius'  was  so 
totally  different.  German  literature  reached  its  lowest 
ebb  under  these  influences.  One  of  the  earliest  signs, 
if  not  the  first  sign,  of  its  revival  was  a  rebellion  against 
French  classicism,  and  an  admiration  for  the  master 
writers  of  English — Shakespeare  and  Milton. 

Religion  suffered  imder  the  same  depression.  On  the 
one  hand  was  a  rigid  Lutheranism  which  had  petrified 
what  had  once  been  living  convictions  into  dead  dog- 
mas, and  which 'gave  its  whole  attention  to  controver- 
sies about  definitions  of  doctrines  in  which  the  people 
had  ceased  to  feel  a  genuine  interest.  On  the  other 
hand  was  a  genteel  indifference  which  idolized  "en- 
lightenment" (the  favorite  watchword  of  that  period), 
and  indemnified  itself  for  its  compliance  with  certain 
outward  observances  by  laughing  at  the  whole  affair  in 
private.  Rabener,  a  satirist  of  this  period,  when  char- 
acterizing the  earlier  part  of  the  18th  century,  says: 
"There  was  a  time  in  Germany  when  no  satire  could  be 
witty  at  the  expense  of  anything  but  the  Bible,  and 
there  were  lively  heads  which  bad,  so  to  speak,  a  com- 
plete satirical  concordance  in  readiness,  that  their  wit 
might  never  run  dry.  ...  If  a  groom  is  conscious  of 
possessing  a  more  cultivated  mind  than  the  dair>-maid, 
lie  startles  her  by  a  jest  on  some  text  or  hymn ;  all  the 
ser\'aiits  scream  with  laughter,  all  admire  him,  down  to 
the  very  cowboy,  and  the  poor  dairymaid,  who  is  not  so 
witty,  stands  there  abashed."  When  the  danger  seemed 
imminent  that  the  great  work  of  the  Reformation  would 
prove  in  vain,  and  that  it  would  soon  come  to  niin, 
providential  supply  and  guidance  came  in  the  pielistic 
spirit  which  arose.  Indeed,  the  learned  Domer  holds, 
with  a  large  number  of  others,  that  this  new  tendency 
was  a  necessary  stage  in  the  development  of  Protestant- 
ism— a  supplement  of  the  Heformation— and  that  Spcner, 
the  father  of  pietism,  was  the  veritable  successor  of  Mc- 
lancthon. 

But  we  must  first  leam  what  pietism  pn>poscd  to  do 
before  we  can  properly  appreciate  its  historical  impor- 
tance. Pietism  commenced  upon  the  principle  that  the 
Church  was  corrupt;  that  the  ministry  were  generally 
guilty  of  gross  neglect;  and  that  the  people  were  cursed 
with  spiritual  death.  It  therefore  proposed,  as  a  theo- 
logical means  of  improvement:  I.  That  the  scholastic 
theology,  which  reigned  in  the  academies,  and  was  com- 
posed of  intricate  and  disputable  doctrines,  and  obscure 
and  unusual  forms  of  expression,  should  be  totally  abol- 
ished. 2.  That  polemicai  divinity,  which  comprehended 
the  controversies  subsisting  between  Christians  of  differ- 
ent communions,  should  be  less  eagerly  studied  and  less 
frequently  treated,  though  not  entirely  neglected.  3. 
That  all  mixture  of  philosophy  nud  human  science  with 
divine  wisdom  was  to  be  most  carefully  avoided;  that 
is,  that  pagan  philosophy  and  classical  learning  should 
be  kept  distinct  from,  and  by  no  means  surpcrsede  Bib- 
lical theology;  but,  4,  that,  on  the  contrary,  all  those 
students  who  were  designed  for  the  ministry  should  be 
accustomed  from  their  early  youth  to  the  perusal  and 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  be  taught  a  plain  sys- 
tem of  theology,  drawn  from  these  unerring  sources  of 
truth.  6.  That  the  whole  course  of  their  education  was 
to  be  so  directed  as  to  render  them  useful  in  life,  by  the 
practical  power  of  their  doctrine  and  the  commanding 
influence  of  their  example.  But  it  was  not  intended  to 
confine  these  reforms  to  students  and  the  clergy.  Re- 
ligious persons  of  every  class  and  rank  were  encouraged 
to  meet  in  what  were  called  Biblical  colleges,  or  colleges 
of  piety  (we  might  call  them  prayer-meetings),  where 
some  exercised  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  singing,  and 
prayer,  and  others  engaged  in  the  exposition  of  the 
Scriptures ;  not  in  a  dry  and  critical  way,  but  in  a  strain 
of  practical  and  experimental  piety,  whereby  they  were 
mutually  edified.  This  practice,  which  always  more  or 
less  obtains  where  religion  flourishes  (as,  for  instance,  at 
the  Keformatiiiu),  raised  the  same  sort  of  outcry-  as  at 
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the  rne  of  Methodism ;  and  those  who  entered  not  into 
the  spirit  of  the  design  were  eager  to  catch  at  every  in- 
itence  of  weakness  or  imprudence,  to  bring  disgrace  on 
tlut, which,  in  fact,  brought  disgrace  npcr.  themselves, 
18  lokevarm  and  formal  Christians,  "Li  so  saying. 
Master,  thon  reproachest  us  also." 

The  person  who  began  this  religious  movement  was 
John  Amdt  (1535-1621),  who  wrote  The  True  Chrit- 
fitn,  a  work  as  useful  religiously  as  Bunyan's  PUgrim't 
Pngntt  or  Doddridge's  Religion  in  the  Soul,  8pener 
foUoired  (1635-1705).  The  private  religious  meetings 
which  he  established  about  1675,  Collegia  Pietatie,  were 
the  origin  of  the  application  of  the  name  pietism  to  the 
Dorement.  One  of  his  pupils  was  the  saintly  A.  H, 
Fnncke  (q.  v.).  Paul  Gerhard,  the  well-known  author 
of  the  German  bj-mns,  also  belonged  to  the  same  party. 
The  revival  feeling  spread  rapidly  thmtigh  Germany, 
irhere  the  iiislitulion  of  the  "  Collegia,"  being  in  com- 
pkie  accord  with  the  national  instinct,  soon  attained 
great popubrity.  Up  to  1686  pietism  had  spread  with- 
out excitiiig  commotion,  no  persecution  having  yet 
ban  attempted.  But  when  iu  this  year  Spener  re- 
Qored  to  Dresden,  and  several  of  his  students  made 
bold  to  lecture  at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  in  imitation 
of  their  leader's  practice,  giving  in  their  lectures  par- 
ttculir  prominence  to  the  correction  of  the  errors  con- 
tained in  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  great 
My  of  Lutherans,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  regard 
iii  translation  as  little  short  of  inspired,  took  umbrage 
at  such  freedom  of  criticism,  and  at  the  practice  of  these 
Ketiau  who  lectured  in  the  popular  tongue.  All  kinds 
ufadrtrae  rumors  were  circalated,  they  were  maligned 
in  maoT  ways,  and  complaints  were  made  to  the  univer- 
atr aothoritiea,  When  these  popular  agitations  were 
ipiind,  there  followed  tumults  of  so  violent  a  character 
s  a  spread  throughout  Leipsic  the  seeds  and  principles 
df natiny  and  sedition,  and  finally  the  matter  was  forced 
u  public  trial.  Of  course  the  pious  and  learned  men 
ibne  mentioned  were,  indeed,  declared  free  from  the 
titGia  and  heresies  that  had  been  laid  to  their  charge, 
l)Onie,it  the  same  tinae,  prohibited  from  carrying  on 
liie  pUa  of  religious  instruction  they  had  undertaken 
nth  such  leaL  It  waa  during  these  troubles  and  di- 
nsina  that  the  invidious  designation  PittiiU  was 
MS  invented ;  it  may  at  least  be  affirmed  that  it  was 
Ktominonly  known  before  this  period.  It  was  at  first 
«ppli«d  by  some  giddy  and  inconsiderate  persons  to  those 
^  Ircqaented  the  Biblical  colleges,  and  lived  iu  a  man- 
as  suitable  to  the  instructions  and  exhortations  that 
*w  addressed  to  them  in  these  semisuiries  of  piety. 
It  ns  afterwards  made  use  of  to  characterize  all  those 
»1»  were  cither  distinguished  by  the  excessive  auster- 
'J  of  their  manners,  or  who,  regardless  of  truth  and 
•fiiiion,  were  only  intent  upon  practice,  and  turned  the 
wliole  vigor  of  their  efforts  towards  the  attainment  of 
i^igious  feelinga  and  habits.  But  as  it  is  the  fate  of  all 
iImc  denominations  by  which  peculiar  sects  are  dislin- 
Ppshed  to  be  variously  and  often  very  improperly  ap- 
paed,  so  the  title  "  Pietist"  was  frequently  given  in 
vmm  conversation  to  persons  of  eminent  wisdom 
•ad  sanctity,  who  were  equally  remarkable  for  their  ad- 
"""ice  to  truth  and  their  love  of  piety ;  and  not  seldom 
w  pasona  whose  motley  characters  exhibited  an  enor- 
"■"ja  mixture  of  profligacy  and  enthusiasm,  and  who 
''wvtd  the  title  of  delirious  fanatics  better  than  any 
""ft  denomination.  This  contest  was  by  no  means 
OTfined  to  Leipsic,  but  spread  with  incredible  celerity 
■""oghallthc  Lutheran  churches  in  the  different  sUtra 
•pf  kingdoms  of  Europe.  For  from  this  time,  in  all  the 
™'»i  towns,  and  villages  where  Lutheranism  was  pro- 
"^  'here  started  up,  all  of  a  sudden,  penons  of  vari- 
"w  tanks  and  professions,  of _  both  sexes,  who  declared 
I™  'Ity  were  called  by  a  divine  impulse  to  pull  up 
"^•y  by  the  root;  to  restore  to  its  primitive  lustre 
wpnpigate  through  the  world  the  declining  cause 
"f  pisiy  and  virtue ;  to  govern  the  Church  of  Christ  by 
•*  rales  than  those  bv  which  it  was  at  present  di- 
VIII.— N 


reeled ;  and  who,  partly  in  their  writings  and  partly  in 
their  private  and  public  discourses,  pointed  out  the 
means  and  measures  that  were  neceaeaiy  to  bring  about 
this  important  revolution.  Several  religious  societies 
were  formed  in  various  places,  which,  though  they  dif- 
fered in  some  circumstances,  and  were  not  aiu  conducted 
and  composed  with  equal  wisdom,  piety,  and  prudence, 
were,  however,  designed  to  promote  the  same  general 
purpose.  In  the  mean  time  these  unusual  proceedings 
tilled  with  uneasy  and  alarming  apprehensions  both 
those  who  were  intrusted  with  the  government  of  the 
Church  and  those  who  sat  at  the  helm  of  the  state. 
These  apprehensions  were  justified  by  this  important 
consideration,  that  the  pious  and  well-meaning  persona 
who  composed  these  assemblies  hiul. indiscreetly  admit- 
ted into  their  community  a  number  of  extravagant  and 
hot-headed  faiuttics,  who  foretold  the  approaching  de- 
struction of  Babel  (by  which  they  meant  the  Lutheran 
Church),  terrified  the  populace  with  fictitious  visions, 
assumed  the  authority  of  prophets  honored  with  a 
divine  commission,  obscured  the  divine  truths  of  re- 
ligion by  a  gloomy  kind  of  jargon  of  their  own  inven- 
tion, and  revived  doctrines  that  had  long  before  been 
condemned  by  the  Church.  The  most  violent  debates 
arose  in  all  the  Lutheran  churches;  and  persons  whose 
differences  were  occasioned  rather  by  mere  words  and 
questions  of  little  consequence  than  by  any  doctrines  or 
institutions  of  considerable  importance,  attacked  one 
another  with  the  bitterest  animosity;  and  in  many 
countries  severe  laws  were  at  length  enacted  against 
the  Pietists.  These  revivers  of  piety  proposed  to  carry 
on  their  plan  without  introducing  any  change  into  the 
doctrine,  discipline,  or  form  of  government  that  were 
established  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 

At  the  head  of  this  movement  stood,  in  Germany, 
the  learned  and  pious  Spener,  whose  sentiments  were 
adopted  by  the  professors  of  the  new  Academy  of 
IlaUe;  and  partictdarly  by  Francke  and  Paulus  Anto- 
nitts,  who  had  been  invited  thither  from  Leipsic,  where 
they  began  to  be  suspected  of  pietism.  Though  few 
pretended  to  treat  either  with  indignation  or  contempt 
the  intentions  and  purposes  of  these  good  men  (which, 
indeed,  none  could  despise  without  affecting  to  appear 
the  enemy  of  practical  religion  and  virtue),  yet  many 
eminent  Lutheran  divines,  and  more  especially  the  pro- 
fessors and  pastors  of  Wittenberg,  being  of  opinion  that,, 
in  the  execution  of  this  laudable  purpose,  several  unor- 
thodox maxims  were  adopted  and  certain  unwarrant- 
able measures  employed,  proceeded  publicly  against 
Spener  in  the  year  1695,  and  afterwards  against  bis 
disciples  and  adherents,  as  the  inventors  and  promoters 
of  erroneous  and  dangerous  opinions.  These  debates- 
turned  upon  a  variety  of  points,  and  therefore  the  mat- 
ter of  them  cannot  be  comprehended  under  any  one 
general  head.  If  we  consider  them  indeed  in  relation 
to  their  origin,  and  the  circumstances  that  gar&  rise 
to  them,  we  may  be  able  to  reduce  them  to  some 
fixed  principles.  We  have  already  said  that  those  who 
had  the  advancement  of  piety  most  zealously  at  heart 
were  possessed  of  a  notion  that  no  order  of  men  con- 
tributed more  to  retard  its  progress  than  the  clergj-, 
whose  peculiar  vocation  it  was  to  inculcate  and  promote 
it.  Looking  upon  this  as  the  root  of  the  evil,  it  was 
but  natural  that  their  pUns  of  reformation  should  begin 
here ;  and  accordingly  they  laid  it  down  as  an  essential 
principle  that  none  should  be  admitted  into  the  ministr}- 
but  such  as  had  received  a  proper  education,  were  dis- 
tinguUhed  by  their  wisdom  and  sanctity  of  manners, 
and  had  hearts  filled  with  divine  love.  Hence  they 
proposed,  in  the  first  place,  a  thorough  reformation  of  the 
schools  of  divinity ;  and  they  explained  clearly  enough 
what  they  meant  by  this  reformation,  as  we  have  seen 
above.  As  these  maxims  were  propagated  with  the 
greatest  industry  and  zeal,  and  were  explained  inadver- 
tently by  some  without  those  restrictions  which  pru- 
dence seemed  to  require,  these  professed  patrons  and  re- 
vivers of  piety  were  suspected  of  designs  that  could  not 
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but  render  them  obnoxious  to  censure.  Thev  were 
supposed  to  despise  philosophy  and  leaniinft;  to  treat 
with  indifference,  and  even  to  renounce,  all  inquiries 
into  the  nature  and  foundations  of  religious  truths ;  to 
disapprove  of  the  zeal  and  labors  of  those  who  defended 
it  against  such  as  either  corrupted  or  opposed  it ;  and 
to  place  the  whole  of  their  theolog}'  in  certain  vague 
and  incoherent  declamations  concerning  the  duties  of 
morality.  Hence  arose  those  famous  disputes  concern- 
ing the  use  of  philosophy  and  the  value  of  human  learn- 
ing, considered  in  connection  with  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion ;  the  dignity  and  usefulness  of  systematic  theol- 
ogy; the  necessity  of  polemic  divijiity ;  the  excellence 
of  the  mystic  system ;  and  also  concerning  the  true 
method  of  instructing  the  people.  The  second  great 
object  that  employed  the  zeal  and  attention  of  the  per- 
sons now  under  consideration  was  that  the  candidatea 
for  the  ministry'  should  not  only  for  the  future  receive 
such  an  academical  education  as  would  tend  rather  to 
solid  utility  than  to  mere  speculation,  but  also  that  they 
should  dedicate  themselves  to  God  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, and  exhibit  the  most  striking  examples  of  piety 
and  virtue.  This  maxim,  which,  when  considered  in 
itself,  must  be  considered  to  be  highly  laudable,  not  only 
gave  occasion  to  several  new  regulations,  designed  to 
restrain  the  passions  of  the  studious  youth,  to  inspire 
them  with  pious  sentiments,  and  to  excite  in  them  holy 
resolutions,  but  also  produced  another  maxim,  which  was 
a  lasting  source  of  controversy  and  debate,  viz. :  "  That 
no  person  who  was  not  himself  a  model  of  piety  and  di- 
vine love  was  qualified  to  be  a  public  teacher  of  piety, 
or  a  guide  to  others  in  the  way  of  salvation."  This 
opinion  was  coiuidered  by  many  as  derogatory  to  the 
power  and  efficacy  of  the  Word  of  God,  which  cannot 
be  dcprive<l  of  its  divine  influence  by  the  vices  of  its 
ministers,  and  as  a  sort  of  revival  of  the  long-exploded 
errors  of  the  Donatists;  and  what  rendered  it  peculiarly 
liable  to  an  interpretation  of  this  nature  was  the  impru- 
dence of  some  Pietists,  who  inculcated  and  cxpUined  it 
without  those  restrictions  that  were  necessary  to  render 
it  unexceptionable.  Hence  arose  endless  and  intricate 
debates  concerning  the  following  questions :  **  Whether 
the  religious  knowledge  acquired  by  a  wicked  man  can 
be  termed  theology  ?"  "  Whether  a  vicious  person  can, 
in  effect,  attain  a  true  knowledge  of  religion  ?"  "  How 
far  the  office  and  ministry  of  an  impious  ecclesiastic 
can  be  |>roiiounced  salutary  and  efficacious?"  "  Wheth- 
er a  licentious  and  ungodly  man  cannot  be  susceptible 
of  illumination?"  and  other  questions  of  a  like  nature. 
These  revivers  of  declining  piety  went  still  farther. 
In  order  to  render  the  ministry  of  their  pastors  as 
successful  as  possible  in  rousing  men  from  their  indo- 
lence, and  in  stemming  the  torrent  of  corruption  and 
immorality,  they  judged  two  things  indispensably  nec- 
essary. The  first  was  to  suppress  entirely,  in  the 
course  of  public  instruction,  and  more  especially  in  that 
delivered  from  the  pulpit,  certain  maxims  and  phrases 
which  the  corruption  of  men  leads  them  frequently 
to  interpret  in  a  manner  favorable  to  the  indiUgence 
of  their  passions.  Such,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Pietists,  were  the  following  propositions:  No  man  is 
able  to  attain  to  that  perfection  which  the  divine  law 
requires ;  good  works  are  not  necessary  to  salvation ;  in 
the  act  of  justification,  on  the  part  of  man  faith  alone  is 
concerned,  without  good  works.  The  second  step  which 
they  took  in  order  to  give  efficacy  to  their  plans  of  ref- 
ormation was  to  form  new  rules  of  life  and  manners, 
much  more  rigorous  and  austere  than  those  that  bad 
formerly  been  practiced;  and  to  place  in  the  class  of 
sinful  and  unUwful  gratifications  several  kinds  of  pleas- 
ure and  amusement  which  bad  hitherto  been  kwked 
upon  as  innocent  in  themselves,  and  which  could  only 
become  good  or  evil  in  consequence  of  the  respective 
characters  of  those  who  used  them  with  prudence  or 
abused  them  with  intemperance.  Thus  dancing,  pan- 
tomimes, public  sports,  theatrical  diversions,  the  reading 
of  bomorous  and  comical  books,  with  several  other  kinds 


of  pleasure  and  entertainment,  were  prohibited  by  the 
Pietists  as  unlawful  and  unseemly,  and  therefore  by  no 
means  of  an  indifferent  nature.    The  third  thing  on 
which  the  Pietists  insisted  was  that,  besides  the  stated 
meetings  for  public  worship,  private  assemblies  should 
be  held  for  prayer  and  other  religious  exercises.     The 
University  of  Halle,  which  had  been  founded  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  promoting  the  pietistic  morement, 
finally  became  its  home  and  centre;  and  the  Orphan- 
house  established  in  that  town  by  A.  H.  Francke,  and 
renowned  all  over  Kurope,  one  of  its  most  effective 
agencies.    Besides,  it  became  a  living  proof  that  pie- 
tism was  not  only  able  to  combat  the  religious  errors 
of  the  times,  but  also  to  grapple  with  the  grave  -n-ants 
of  common  life.     Is  not  that  a  good  and  safe  theology 
which,  in  addition  to  teaching  truth,  can  also  clothe 
the  naked  and  feed  the  hnngr}-  ?    It  has  been  charged 
against  the  Pietists  that  they  wrote  but  little.     Writ- 
ing was  not  their  mission.     It  was  theirs  to  act,  to 
reform  the  practical  life  and  faith  of  the  people,  not 
to  waste  their  strength  in  a  war  of  books.      They 
wrote  what  they  needed  to  cany  out  their  lofty  aim ; 
and  this  was  perhaps  sufficient.    They  did  lack  pro- 
fundity of  thought;  but  let  it  be  rcmemberpd   that 
their  work  was  restorative,  not  initial.    Yet  we  would 
not  leave  the  impression  that  pietism  did  not  exert  any 
influence  as  a  literary  light.     The  theological  instruc- 
tion of  Francke  and  his  coadjutors  in  the  University  of 
Halle  was  very  influential.      During  the  first  thirty 
years  of  its  history  six  thousand  and  thirty-four  theolo- 
gians were  trained  within  its  walls,  not  to  speak  of  the 
multitudes  who  received  a  thorough  academic  and  re- 
ligious instruction  in  the  Orphan-house.    The  Oriental 
Theological  College,  established  in  connection  with  the 
university,  promoted  the  study  of  fiiblical  langnages, 
and  originated  the  first  critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible.    Moreover,  it  founded  missions  to  the  Jews  and 
Mohammedans.    From  Halle  streams  of  the  new  life 
flowed  out  until  there  were  traces  of  reawakening 
throughout  Europe.    First,  the  larger  cities  gave  signs 
of  returning  faith ;  and  the  universities  which  vere 
most  bitter  against  Spener  were  influenced  by    the 
power  of  the  teachings  of  his  immediate  successors. 
Pietism  propagated  its  influence  by  raeaus  of  Ucnpcl  in 
WUrtcmberg  and  the  Univeraty  of  Tubingen,  and  in 
Moravia  through  Zinzendorf.    Arnold  and  Thomasius 
belonged  to  this  party  at  the  beginning  of  the   liitb 
century.    Oettingcr  at  Tubingen,  Crusius  at  Leipsic, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  Buddeus  also,  partook  of  the 
spirit  of  pietism.    The  opposition  of  the  old  Lutheran 
party  of  other  parts  of  Germany  produced  controver- 
sies which  continued  till  about  IT'iO  (for  an  account,  see 
Weismann,  Mfm.  EccL  JIUU  Sarr.  [1745],  p.  1018  sq.X 
Zurich,  Basle,  Berne,  and  all  the  larger  towns  received 
it  with  gladness.    It  penetrated  as  far  east  as  the  prov- 
inces bordering  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  as  far  north  as 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.     Many  of  the  conti- 
nental courts  welcomed  it,  mid  orphan-houses,  aAcr  the 
model  of  Francke's,  became  the  fashion  of  theday.     The 
Reformed  Church  was  influenced  and  impelled  by   it, 
and  even  England  and  the  Netherlands  indicated   a. 
strong  sympathy  for  its  practical  and  evangelical  feat- 
ures.   No  higher  tribute  can  be  paid  it  than  that  of 
Tholuck,  who  avers  "that  the  Protestant  Chnrcfa   of 
Germany  has  never  possessed  so  many  zealous  Christ  ia.n 
ministers  and  laymen  as  in  the  first  forty  years  of  tbc 
18th  century." 

With  a  new  generation  of  professors  at  Halle — amons;' 
them  C.  B.  Michaelis,  the  younger  Francke,  Freilinj»-— 
I  hausen,  the  elder  Knapp,  Callcnberg,  and  Baumgarlorii 
'  —taking  the  place  of  their  more  vigorous  predeceaeors, 
pietism  began  to  lose  its  prst  power  and  earnest  spirits 
The  persistent  inquiry  into  scriptural  truth  passed  ovex 
into  a  tacit  acquiescence  of  the  understanding.  Reli- 
ance was  placed  on  the  convictions,  more  than  on  the 
fruits  of  study.  Spener  had  blended  the  emotions  c»r 
the  mind  and  heart,  reason  and  faith,  harmoniously ;  baat 
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tke  Uter  Pietuts  east  off  the  former  and  blindly  fol- 
lowfd  the  Utter.  Hence  they  soon  found  themselves 
udnlging  in  superstition,  and  repeating  many  of  the 
ertm  of  tame  of  the  most  deluded  Mystics.  Science 
ms  froimed  apon,  because  of  its  supposed  conflict  with 
tlie  letter  of  Scripture.  The  lan^age  of  Spener  and 
Fimcke,  which  was  full  of  practical  earnestness,  came 
ioto  disuse.  Definitions  became  loose  and  vague.  The 
"CoB^ii,"  which  had  done  so  much  good,  now  grew 
fanuL cold,  and  dUpulatious.  The  missions,  which  had 
begim  very  auspiciously,  dwindled  from  want  of  means 
■ad  men.  External  life  became  pharisaicaL  Great 
(eight  was  attached  to  long  pray  ers.  The  duke  of  Cobuig 
irqoired  the  masters  of  schools  to  utter  a  long  prayer  in 
hii  presence,  as  a  test  of  litness  for  advancement.  Pie- 
lisia  grew  mystical,  ascetic,  and  superstitious.  Some 
of  in  advocates  and  votaries  made  great  pretensions  to 
boiiiiess  and  unusual  gifts.  This  had  a  tendency  to 
tiring  the  system  into  disrepute  in  certain  quarters, 
ihtnigh  the  good  infiuences  that  it  bad  exerted  still  ex- 
iMl  ind  increased.  It  might  disappear,  but  the  good 
tdiieved  by  it  would  lire  after  it.  Pietism,  though 
it  ceased  its  aggressive  power  after  Francke  and  Tho- 
1111.4m,  was  destined  to  exert  a  reprodactive  power  long 
•ftsrwards.  From  their  day  to  the  present,  whenever 
tlwte  has  arisen  a  great  religious  want,  the  heart  of  the 
people  has  been  directed  towards  this  same  agency  as 
a  groond  of  hope.  Whatever  be  said  against  it,  it  can- 
on be  denied  that  it  has  succeeded  in  finding  a  safe 
indgncat  in  the  affections  of  the  evangelical  portion  of 
the  Gennan  Church.  Even  in  our  own  century  the 
Ckarch  has  had  recourse  to  pietism  as  its  oidy  relief  from 
i  deraitating  rationalism ;  not  the  pietism  of  Spener 
ud  Fnuicke,  we  acknowledge,  but  the  same  general 
nurent  belonging  to  both.  Its  organ  was  the  Evangel- 
inl  Ciirci  Gazette,  in  1827,  and  among  the  celebrities 
<Im  attached  themselves  to  it  wc  find  the  names  of 
neinnth,  Von  Meyer,  Schubert,  Von  Kaumcr,  Steffens, 
•Sebiwtr,  and  Olivier.  Pietism  lacked  a  homogeneous 
nee  of  teachers.  Here  lay  the  secret  of  its  overthrow. 
Hal  the  founders  been  succeeded  by  men  of  much  the 
aae  spirit,  aud  equally  strong  intellect,  its  existence 
•oald  have  been  guaranteed,  so  far  as  anything  relig- 
ixi  eaa  be  promised  in  a  country  where  there  is  a  state 
Ckneh  to  control  the  individual  conscience.  The  great 
niilike  of  Lutheranism  was  in  its  failure  to  adopt  it  as 
ittthiU,  The  sceptical  germ  which  soon  afterwards 
K»k  mot,  gave  evidence  that  it  could  cause  its  over- 
tkow  r«r  a  time,  at  least ;  but  the  evils  of  rationalism 
*eTe  partially  anticipated  by  the  practical  teachings  of 
tkePietiita." 

The  inference  has  frequently  been  drawn  that  the 
In  tendencies  —  the  dogmatic  and  the  pietistic  — 
»liich  marked  the  religious  life  of  Germany  at  the 
iwiiiig  of  the  18th  century,  ministered  indirectly  to 
'Ik  production  of  scepticism ;  the  dogmatic  strictness 
xiiiaUting  a  reaction  towards  latitude  of  opinion,  and 
tlK  mchorchlike  and  isolating  character  of  pietism  fos- 
foiag  individuality  of  belief.  This  inference  is,  how- 
<Tet,  hardly  correct.  Dogmatic  truth  in  the  corporate 
nmich,  and  piety  in  the  individual  members,  are  ordi- 
lunlT  the  safeguards  of  Christian  faith  and  life.  The 
<'»i'?r  arose  in  this  case  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  di^mas  were  emptied  of  life,  and  so  became  unreal ; 
»ad  that  the  piety,  being  separated  from  theological 
*<^eiice,  became  insinoere.  Kationalism  in  Germany, 
<itboiit  petism  as  its  forerunner,  would  have  been  fatal 
fur  oentariea.  But  the  relation  of  these  tendencies,  so 
PliMy  seen  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Germany,  is 
due  of  k)ng  standing.  From  the  days  of  Neo-PIatonism 
•»  the  present  they  have  existed,  the  good  to  balance 
"k  eril,  faith  to  limit  reasonr  They  have  been  called 
t^difeent  names;  but  Christianity  could  little  afford 
•»  do  vithoat  it  or  its  equivalent  in  the  past,  and  the 
'^'■aidi  of  the  future  will  still  cling  as  tenacionsly  and 
'*lly  to  it  or  to  its  representative.  A  recent  anther 
*be  has  shown  a  singular  facility  in  grouping  historical 


periods  and  discovering  their  great  significance,  says: 
"  Pietism  went  bacic  from  the  cold  faith  of  the  17th 
century  to  the  living  faith  of  the  Reformation.  But 
just  because  this  return  was  vital  and  produced  by  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  could  not  be  termed  a  lit- 
eral retnriL  We  must  not  forget  that  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  17th  century  was  only  the  extreme  eUboration 
of  an  error,  the  beginning  of  which  we  find  as  far  back 
as  Luther's  time,  and  which  became  more  and  more  0 
power  in  the  Church  through  the  influence  of  Mclane- 
thon.  It  was  this:  Mistaking  the  faith  iy  tehifh  toe 
bdiere  fur  the  faith  tchiek  it  bettered.  The  principle  of 
the  Reformation  was  Justification  by  faith,  not  the  doc- 
trine of  faith  and  j  ustification.  In  reply  to  the  Catholics 
it  was  deemed  sufficient  to  show  that  this  was  the  true 
doctrine  which  points  out  the  way  of  salvation  to  man. 
The  great  danger  lay  in  mistaking  faith  itself  for  the 
doctrine  of  faith.  Therefore,  in  the  controversies  con- 
cerning justifying  faith,  we  find  that  faith  gradually 
came  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  its  doctrinal  aspects 
more  than  in  connection  with  the  personal,  practical, 
and  experimental  knowledge  of  men.  In  this  view  pie- 
tism is  an  elaboration  of  the  faith  of  the  16th  centur>'. 
...  So  far  from  being  heterodox,  Spener  even  expressed 
himself  in  the  most  decided  maimer  in  favor  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church,  He  would  make  faith  consist  less 
in  the  dogmatism  of  the  head  than  in  the  motions  of 
the  heart;  he  would  bring  the  doctrine  away  from  iht 
angry  disputes  of  the  schools  and  incorporate  it  into 
practical  life.  He  was  thoroughly  united  with  the  Re- 
foiiners  as  to  the  real  signification  of  justifying  faith, 
but  these  contraries  which  were  sought  to  be  re-estab- 
lished he  rejected.  .  .  .  From  Spcner's  view  a  new 
phase  of  spiritual  life  began  to  per^-ado  the  heart.  The 
orthodoxy  of  the  state  Church  had  been  accustomed  to 
consider  all  baptized  persons  as  true  believers  if  only 
they  had  been  educated  in  wholesome  doctrines.  There 
was  a  general  denial  of  that  living,  conscious,  self  faith 
which  was  vital  in  Luther,  and  had  transformed  the 
worl(L  The  land,  because  it  was  furnished  with  the 
Gospel  and  the  sacramcntA,  was  considcrctl  an  cvangel- 
I  ical  country.  The  contrast  between  mere  worldly  and 
spiritual  life,  between  the  living  and  dead  members  of 
the  Church,  was  practically  abolished,  though  there 
still  remained  a  theoretical  distinction  between  the  vis- 
ible and  invisible  Church.  As  to  the  worid  outside  the 
pale  of  the  Church,  the  Jews  and  heathen,  there  was  no 
thought  whatever.  Men  believed  they  had  done  their 
whole  duty  when  they  had  roundly  combated  the  other 
Christian  churches.  Thus  lived  the  state  Church  in 
quiet  confidence  of  its  own  safety  and  pure  doctrine  at 
the  lime  when  the  nation  was  recovering  from  the  dev- 
astations of  the  Thirty-years'  War.  '  In  the  times  suc- 
ceeding the  Reformation,'  says  a  Wllrtemberg  pastor  of 
the  past  century, '  the  greater  portion  of  the  common 
people  trusted  that  they  wonld  certainly  be  saved  if 
they  believed  correct  doctrines;  if  one  is  neither  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  nor  a  Calvinist,  and  confesses  his  opposi- 
tion, he  cannot  possibly  miss  heaven ;  holiness  is  not  so 
necessary  after  all'"  (Aubcrlen,  Die  gUtlliche  Offenba- 
rutiff,  i,  278-281). 

'The  enemies  of  pietism  have  confounded  it  with  mys- 
ticism. There  are  undoubted  points  in  common,  but 
pietism  was  aggrcwive  instead  of  contemplative;  it  was 
practical  rather  than  thetireticaL  Both  systems  made 
purity  of  life  essential,  but  mysticism  could  not  guard 
against  mental  disease,  while  pietism  enjoyed  a  long 
season  of  healthful  life.  The  latter  was  far  too  much 
engaged  in  relieving  immediate  and  pressing  wants  to 
fall  into  the  gross  errors  which  mark  almost  the  entire 
career  of  the  former.  Pietism  was  mystical  in  so  far  as 
it  made  purity  of  heart  essential  to  salvation ;  but  it  was 
the  very  antipodes  of  mysticism  when  organized  and 
operating  against  a  languid  and  torpid  Church  with  such 
weapons  as  Spener  and  his  coadjutors  employed.  Bohme 
and  Spener  were  world-wide  apart  in  many  respects,  but 
in  purity  of  heart  they  were  beautifully  in  unison. 
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A  brief  account  of  pietbm  is  given  in  Ilase's  Church 
Hut.  §  409 ;  and  for  a  fuller  account,  see  Schrockh,  Kir- 
chengetch. uiLder  lief,  viii,  265-291 ;  Pnsey,  On  German 
Theology,  •pU  i  (p.  67-113) ;  pu  ii,  cii.  x ;  Amand  Saintes, 
Crit.  llisl.  of  Rationatina,  cli.  vii.  Spcner's  character 
and  life  may  l)e  seen  in  Canstein's  memoir  of  him ;  and 
in  Weismann,  p.  9G6-972.  A  philosopliical  view  of  pi- 
etism, as  a  necessary  stage  in  the  development  of  Ger- 
man religious  life,  is  given  by  Domer  in  the  Slvd.  v. 
Krit.  1840,  pt.  ii,  p.  137, "  Ueber  den  Pietismus."  Kah- 
nis,  who  himself  quotes  from  it  (V/irt.  of  Germ.  Prot.  p. 
102),  regards  pietism  as  ministering  indirectly  to  ration- 
alism ;  much  in  the  same  way  as  bishop  Fitzgerald  crit- 
icised the  similar  evangelical  movement  of  England 
{A  ids  lo  faith,  p.  49,  etc.).  The  best  account  of  pietism 
is  to  be  found  in  Horsbach,  Spener  u.  seine  Zeit. ;  Bret- 
achneider,  IHe  Grundtage  det  evangelischen  Pietismus; 
Marklin,  DarsteUung  u.  Krilii  des  modernen  Pietismus. 
See  also  11  urst.  Hist.  ofJtalionalism,eK  ii  and  iii ;  Hurst's 
Hagenbach,  Church  Hist,  of  the  18/A  and  I9th  Centuries ; 
Winkworth,  Christian  Singers  of  German;/,  p.  257  sq.; 
Meth.  Qu.  Rev.  April,  1865,  p.  316;  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
Julv,  1865,  p.  522  J  1864,  p.  224;  Gass,  Dogmengesch. ; 
Uaag,  Hist,  des  Dogmes.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Pietoai  is  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Jewish  family, 
called  in  Hebrew  0*^137)^  yo,  which,  like  the  families 
D^mEnn  p  and  a^irsn  p,  traced  their  origin  to 
those  Jews  who  were  led  into  captivity  alter  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  and  Vespasian.  To  this  fam- 
ily belong  the  following : 

X.  Bknjamis  df,  ben-Ahr.,  b.-Jech.,  b.-Abr.  Rofe, of 
Rome,  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  centurj', 
is  the  author  of  D''^n  S9 1>U,  a  didactic  poem  (Prague, 
1598) :— D-in^BI  B'^MI^B,  religious  hymns.  See  Zunz, 
Synagogate  Poetie,  p.  313-315;  id,  Literaturgeschichte 
der  sgnagog.  Poesie,  p.  362  sq.;  Steinschneider,  Cata- 
logus  Libr.  Hebr.  in  BibL  Bodl.  p.  2767  sq. ;  Dukes,  Ozar 
Nachmad,  ii,  199. 

2.  Jacob  de,  of  Italy,  wrote  3pS''  n^"l3,  a  great 
coUectaneum  of  diverse  matters  (Livomo,  1800) : — 
apS'^^  13^,  novellas  on  the  treatises  ChuUia  and  Te- 
mura  (ibid.  1810) :— n*<C3  natQ,  another  coUectaneum 
(ibid.). 

3.  ZiDKtA  DE,  a  brother  of  Benjamin,  wrote  '<^aiS 
apin,  on  Jewish  rites  and  precepts  (Venice,  1546; 
Subbach,  1699;  Dubno,  1794).  Sec  Wolf,  BiJU.  Hebr. 
i,  1001 ;  iii,  961 ;  iv,  962 ;  Schorr,  Kritische  Untersuchung 
fiber  das  Werk  Schibbale  ha-Leketh  in  Zijjon  (Fninkfort- 
on-the-Main,  1841),  i,  147  sq.;  FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii, 
100.     (R  P.) 

Pletro,  Micir£LB  di,  an  Italian  prelate  of  note,  was 
bom  Jan.  18,  1747,  at  Albano.  After  defending  in  pub- 
lic disputation  at  Rome  with  great  success  some  theo- 
logical propositions,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  eccle- 
siastical history  in  the  Gregorian  university,  and  of 
canonical  law  at  the  Roman  archi-gymnasium.  He 
took  an  important  share  in  the  work  of  the  congrega- 
tion which  examined  the  decisions  of  the  Synod  of  i'is- 
tnja  favorable  to  Jansenism,  and  contributed  with  the 
learned  Gerdil  to  the  redaction  of  the  bull  Audorem 
fidei  (1794).  Pius  VI,  when  he  left  Rome  (1798),  made 
him  apostolical  legate,  and  he  had  to  give  bis  advice  in 
many  a  delicate  question ;  for  instance,  in  that  of  the 
oath  of  hatred  against  royalty  which  was  exacted  from 
French  clergymen.  Pius  VII  appointed  him  succes- 
sively patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  cardinal  (Feb.  23,  1801), 
and  prefect  of  the  Propaganda.  When  this  pontiff  was 
forced  to  leave  Rome  (lti09),  Pietro  was  chosen  to  occu- 
py his  place ;  but  he  was  soon  compelled  to  betake  him- 
self to  Paris,  and  upon  bis  refusal  to  attend  the  religious 
celebration  of  Napoleon's  marriage  with  Maria  Louisa, 
he  was  punished  with  banishment,  li'iss  of  the  ensigns 
of  his  dignities,  and  confiscation  of  his  income.  Kele- 
gatcd  to  Saumur  with  cardinals  GabrielU  and  Oprizzoni, 


confined  in  1610  in  the  dungeon  of  Vincennea,  he  Joined 
the  pope  in  1813  at  Fontainebleau,  and  was  again  eepa- 
rated  from  him  in  Januaiy,  1814,  The  political  bitua- 
lion  finally  allowed  him  to  return  to  Rome,  ajid  be  be- 
came grand  penitentiary,  prefect  of  the  Iiidejc,  bishop 
of  Albano  (1816),  and  of  Porto  and  Santa-Kufline  (1820). 
tie  died  at  Rome  July  2, 1821.  This  prelate,  remark- 
able for  his  circumspection  and  flexibility,  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  luminaries  of  the  Sacred  College,  fur  his 
theological  lore  and  adminbtrative  abilities. — Uoefer, 
Xottt.  Biog.  Genirale,  xl,  205. 

Piety  occurs  but  once  in  the  A.  V, :  "  Let  thrm 
learn  first  to  show  piety  at  home"  (rbv  'litov  oIkov  tt'oi- 
fiiiv,  better,  "towards  their  own  household,"  1  Tim.  r. 
4).  The  choice  of  this  word  here  instead  of  the  more 
usual  equivalenta  of  "  godliness,"  "  reverence,"  and  the 
like,  was  probably  determined  by  the  special  sense  of 
pietas,  as  "erga  parentes"  (Cicero,  PartH.  22;  Jirp.  vi, 
15;  Inr.  ii,  22).  It  does  not  appear  in  the  earlier  Kng- 
lish  versions,  end  we  may  recognise  in  its  application 
in  this  passage  a  special  felicity.  A  word  was  wanted 
for  ivaifiiiv  which,  unlike  "  iiliowing  godlinesfi,"  w'ould 
admit  of  a  human  as  well  as  a  divine  object,  and  ibis 
piety  supplied. — Smith. 

Piety,  or  godliness,  only  another  name  for  personal 
religion,  consists  in  a  firm  belief,  and  in  right  concep- 
tions of  the  being,  perfections,  and  providence  of  God : 
with  suitable  affections  to  him,  resemblance  of  his  moral 
perfections,  and  a  constant  obedience  to  his  will.  The 
different  articles  included  in  this  definition,  such  as 
knowledge,  veneration,  love,  resignation,  etc.,  are  ex- 
plained in  their  proper  places  in  this  work.  For  /'rr- 
verted  Piety,  see  Ethics. 

Piga,  Meletics,  an  Eastern  prelate,  flourished  in 
the  second  half  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  in  1591 
exarch  of  the  Church  of  Constantinople,  and  shortly  af- 
ter that  time  was  chosen  to  fill  the  chair  of  St.  Mark'w. 
As  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  Piga  distinguished  himself 
by  great  devotion  to  ecclesiastical  studies,  and  as  the 
author  of  one  or  two  controversial  writings  for  the  Sla- 
vonic Church,  which  was  exposed  to  the  intrusion  of 
Romanism, 

Pigenat,  Francois,  a  French  preacher  of  the  Jesu- 
itic order,  was  bom  at  Autun  near  the  close  of  the  15tb 
century.  He  early  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  and  at  Paris  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  preach- 
ers of  the  League.  In  September,  1588,  be  was,  in  a 
somewhat  quaint  manner,  elected  curate  of  St.  Nicolas 
des  Champs,  Legeay  having  been  expelled  by  his  par- 
ishioners as  suspected  of  Huguenolism.  Henry  III  said 
on  that  occasion  that  "  Parisians  were  kings  and  popes, 
and  if  you  only  let  them  have  their  own  way,  they  w^ili 
soon  dispose  of  the  whole  spiritual  and  temporal  power 
of  the  realm,"  In  January,  1589,  Pigenat  preached  at 
Paris  the  funeral  sermon  of  the  duke  and  cardinal  of 
Guise,  assassinated  at  Blnis  by  order  of  the  king,  and 
gave  them  the  title  of  martjTs,  Pigenat  took  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  all  the  absurd  and  obscene  prucessions 
of  the  time.  He  organizetl  one  in  his  own  parish,  wberc 
over  a  thousand  persons,  of  both  sexes  and  every  a/^, 
were  marched  half  naked,  the  curate  himself  having 
only  a  white  robe  to  cover  him.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  sign  the  deposition  of  Henry  III,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  council  of  Quarante.  Ho  was  by  bis 
friends  claimed  to  be  inspired,  but  royalist  writers  call 
him  "a  troublesome  liar,  false  prophet,  promoter  of 
every  kind  of  crime,  who  receives  from  the  Spanish 
court  numbers  of  doubloons  for  his  vociferating  in  the 
chair  and  in  the  public  thoroughfares."  After  the 
murder  of  Henry  III,  Pigenat  transferred  his  ani- 
mosity to  Henry  IV,  declaring  that  "  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  God  that  the  Beamaia  should  be  converted, 
that  the  pope  could  not  absolve  him  and  put  him  on 
the  throne,  and  that  if  he  did  he  would  be  excommuni- 
cated himself."  Pigenat  did  not  live  to  see  Henrv  IV 
make  his  entrance  into  Paris.     He  died  in  1590.  '  Ac- 
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(vnHng  to  L'Estoile,  be  was  not  destitute  of  talent  and 
im^nation. 

His  brother,  Odox  PiGE:<AT,proTincia)  of  the  Jesuits 
Hid  one  of  the  Seize,  was  also  a  chief  of  the  League.  Me 
died  at  Bomges  of  aii  attack  of  frenzy. 

A  third  member  of  the  same  family,  Jean  Pigenat, 
lired  at  the  same  time.  He  left  Aveuf^ement  des  Poli- 
liptes,  Hiritiques.  rt  Mahnutm,  etc.  (Paris,  1592, 8vo). 
-Hoefer,  A'oor.  Biog.  Ginerak,  xl,  205. 

Pigeon  is  the  rendering — but  only  in  connection 
with  the  epithet  "  young" — of  two  very  different  Hcb. 
aud  one  Ur.  word :  S'lJI'S  youdh,  mptaripa,  a  general 
Dime  for  any  member  of  the  dove  family  ("  dove"  ev- 
etTwheie,  except  in  the  Mosaic  enactment.  Lev.  i,  14; 
r.'",  11 ;  xii,  6,  8;  xiv,  22,  80:  xv,  14,  29;  Numb,  vi, 
19:  Luke  ii,  24)  ;  bat  in  Gen.  xv,  9,  hjSi,  gozil,  the 
fitag  of  any  bird,  perhaps  there  correctly  of  the  dove, 
ilthoogh  in  Deut.  xxxii  the  "  young^  of  the  eagle  is 
meant.  The  Biblical  passages  in  which  the  pigeon  is 
oeationed  may  be  classiBed  as  follows : 

1.  Pigeona  or  doves  were  the  only  birds  used  for  sac- 
rifices (comp.  already  Gen.  xv,  9),  in  particular  young 
(igeons  (ns'i^n  7? 3?  puSi  columbim)  and  turtledoves, 
ihich  were  sacriflced,  sometimes  with  other  offerings 
(Lev.  xii,  6,  in  purifying  women  after  childbed),  some- 
limes  alone  as  free-will  offerings  made  by  fire  (Lev.  i, 
14) :  OT  were  prescribed  in  the  purifications  from  lepro- 
sy (Lev.  xiv,  22),  from  personal  unclcanness  (Lev,  xv, 
14):  that  of  Nazaritps  (Numb,  vi,  10),  and  of  women 
tficr  menstruation  (Lev.  xv,  29).  But  in  two  cases, 
«here  poverty  interfered  with  mora  costly  sacrifices, 
ihese  were  substituted  (Lev.  v,  7  sq.;  xii,  8.  Comp. 
Luke  U,  24).  Such  offerings  of  birds  were  also  made 
by  the  poor  in  Egypt.  (See  Pausan.  x,  32,  9.  Omp. 
Kagel,  Cjfprta,  ii,  184  sq.)  For  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ios  these  sacrifices,  dealers  in  pigeons  used  to  sit  in  the 
odgbborhood  of  the  Temple  (Matt,  xxi,  12;  Mark  xi, 
15;  John  ii,  14,  16);  and  the  raising  of  doves  was  from 
an  early  day  a  pursuit  peculiar  to  the  Jews  (Isa.  Ix,  6. 
Comp.  BoaenmUlIer,  itorgenU  vi,  283),  although  there 
were  ako  many  wild  pigeons  in  Palestine  (Ezek.  vii,  16. 
Comp.  Schubert,  iil,  250),  which  built  their  nesta  in 
clefts  of  the  rocks  (Jer.  xlviii,  28;  Cant,  ii,  14;  Rob- 
iston,  ii,  433),  or  at  least  sought  a  refuge  there  when 
ehjsed  (Psa.  xi,  1.  Comp.  Iliad,  xxi,  493  sq. ;  Quint. 
Smfrm.  xii,  12  sq.).  See  Schwebel,  Dt  columiarum 
abu  (Onold.  1767);  Wemsdorf,  De  columb.  sacra  Sy- 
nmm  (Uelmst.  1761). 

2.  The  flight  of  the  pigeon  was  employed  by  the 
poet  as  a  figure  for  swiftness  (Psa.  Iv,  7;  Hosea  xi,  11. 
Comp.  Soph.  CEd.  Col.  1081 ;  Eurip.  Bacck.  1090;  Rob- 
insoo,  ii,  484),  and  is  so  understood  by  many  intcrpre- 
Kis  in  seveiiil  passages  of  the  New  Testament  (Matt. 
Hi,  16;  Marki,  10;  John  i,  32)  in  which  the  Holy  Spir- 
it's descent  is  spoken  of,  but  this  may  be  doubted.  The 
ignte  b  carried  out  still  further  by  Isaiah  (Ix,  8),  and 
it  is  true  that  the  pigeon  surpasses  in  swiftness  and  di- 
netness  of  flight  many  birds  of  its  size,  without,  how- 
ever, being  remarkable  in  this  respect  (Virg.  JEn.  v, 
213  sq. ;  Plin.  x,  62).  The  cause  of  this  may  be  found 
in  its  long  wings  (Rechsteiu,  Naturgtsch,  iv,  2),  by 
means  of  which  it  often  escapes  the  birds  which  would 
prey  upon  it  (Plin.  x,  52 ;  Pbcdr.  i,  823 ;  X&tsi,  Avi- 
maL  iij,  4o).  In  songs  of  love,  the  eyes  of  the  beloved, 
as  expressive  of  attachment  and  of  innocence,  are  com- 
lared  with  those  of  the  dove,  or,  as  some  say,  with  little 
*>ves  (Cant,  i,  15;  iv,  1).  And  in  Cant,  v,  12  It  is  said, 
•*  nil  egt*  are  Hie  dovet  over  broott  of  water,  bathed  in 
miBt,  retting  ixfulnett ;"  a  very  beautiful  description  of 
the  swimming  apple  of  the  eye.  (The  explanation  of 
these  words  by  Umbreit  and  DSpke  is  in  better  taste 
thtn  that  of  Rasenmttller.)  The  voice  of  the  dove  is 
npcesented  by  the  poets  as  a  *igh,  an  expression  of  sor- 
w»  (rVT,  Isa.  xxviii,  14;  Kx,  11;  Nah.  ii,  8.  Comp. 
Eat  vii,  J6;  Theocr.  rii,  141 ;  Viig.  £(%.  i,  69 ;  Mar^ 


tial,  iii,  59, 19;  and  quotations  from  the  Oriental  poets 
in  Jones,  Poe$.  A  tial.  p.  846  sq. ;  Gesen.  Comment,  on  Ita. 
i,  992).  To  the  white  and  glimmering  plumage  refer- 
ence is  made  in  Psa.  Ixviii,  14 ;  on  which  we  remark 
that,  according  to  Hasselquist  (TraveU,  p.  663),  the 
pigeons  of  Palestine  have  usually  whitish-gray  feathers 
on  the  neck,  head,  breast,  and  shoulders.  In  the  com- 
parison used  by  Jesus  (Matt,  x,  16),  the  dove  is  the 
image  of  innocence,  ((jomp.  Schiittgen  and  Wetstein, 
ad  loc.) 

3.  Psa.  Iv,  7  was  undeistood  by  the  Hebrew  inter- 
preters as  affording  a  trace  of  the  use  of  carrier-pigeons 
among  the  ancient  Jews;  their  use  being  common  now 
in  the  East.  (See  Arvieux,  Nachr.  v,  422 ;  Troilo,  Trat. 
p.  610  sq. ;  Russell,  N.  H.  of  A  leppo,  ii,  90 ;  and  especially 
Bochart,  Ilieroz.  ii,  542 ;  J.  De  Sacy,  La  Colombe  metsa- 
gtre,  from  the  Arabic  of  Michael  Sabbogb  [Par.  1805] ; 
and  on'  the  use  of  them  in  ancient  times,  especially  in 
sieges,  see  iSlian,  F.  II.  ix,  2;  Plin.  x,  63;  Front. 
Siraleg.  iii,  13,  8.)  But  the  words  of  this  passage  con- 
tain no  such  reference.  Some  would  also  refer  to  the 
same  birds  the  words  in  Psa.  Ivi,  1  (Lengerke,  Ken.  p. 
166),  but  without  reason.  (See  Gesen.  Tliet.  i,  104.)— 
Winer, ii,  506.    See  Dove;  Tubtle-i>ove. 

Piggott,  Jons,  an  English  Baptist  divine,  flour- 
ished in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  ccnturj-,  and  was 
very  popular  in  his  day,  especially  in  his  own  religious 
denomination.  As  a  religious  instructor,  he  taught  with 
clearness  and  argued  with  strength,  exhorted  with  ve- 
hemence andreproved  with  becoming  authority.  He 
published,  A  ceount  of  J.  Pilkington't  Recantation  of 
Romanism  (Lond.  1669, 4to) : — Eight  Separate  Sermons 
(1700-1709,all8vo) -.—EUten Sermons  (1714, 8vo) ;  with 
the  last  is  the  sermon  preached  at  Piggott's  grave  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Stenneth.  See  Skcats,  Ilitt.  of  the  Free 
Churches  of  England,  p.  261 ;  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit, 
and  Amer.  A ulhors,  s.  v. 

Pigblns,  Albert,  whose  family  name  was  Van 
Campea,  was  bom  about  the  year  1490  at  Campen,  in 
the  Netherlands.  He  studied  first  philosophy  and 
mathematics  at  Louvain,  then  theology,  on  which  he 
lectured  at  the  latter  place  and  at  Cologne,  where  he 
had  also  been  honored  with  the  doctorate  of  divuiity. 
He  accompanied  pope  Adrian  VI  (q.  v.)  to  Spain  and 
Italy,  and  after  the  death  of  Adrian  he  resided  at  Rome, 
and  acted  on  several  important  missions  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Rome,  as  at  Worms  and  Regensburg.  Un- 
der pope  Paul  III  (q.  V.)  he  was  made  provost  of  the 
church  of  St.  John  at  Utiecht,  where  he  died,  Dec. 
24,  1543.  Although  Pighius  was  very  fierce  against 
Protestants,  yet  among  his  own  coreligionists  his  or- 
thodoxy to  the  Catholic  faith  was  doubted  very  much. 
Of  his  works  we  mention,  Adcersus  I'l-ognosticatorum 
valgus,  qui  animas  pradictiones  edunt  et  se  astrologos 
mentiuntur,  astrologia  defensio : — De  aquinoctiorum  sol- 
stitiorumque  incentione,  nee  non  de  ratione  paschalis  ce- 
lebrationis et  de  restitutione  ecdesiaslici  calendarii: — 
Adrersus  novam  ifarci  Beneventam  astronomiam  apo- 
logia : — A  ssertio  hierarchiee  ecclesiastiae  lib.  vi  (Cologne, 
16S9,  and  often) :— and  De  libera  hominis  arbitrio  et  di- 
vina  gratia  libri  x  adversus  Lutherum,  Calvinum,  et  alios, 
to  which  Calvin  replied  in  his  Defensio  same  et  ortJtodoxim 
dodrina  de  Semitvte  et  Liberalione  kumani  A  riitrii  ad- 
vers.  Calunmias  Alb.  Pighii  Campensis  (Geneva,  1546), 
published  in  his  tractatus.  See  Dopin,  NouvelU  Bibli- 
othigue  des  A  uteurs  eccUsiastiques,  etc.,  t.  xvi ;  Bayle, 
Diet.  8.  V. ;  Schweizer,  Centraldogmen,  i,  180 ;  Herzog, 
Real-Ewyldop,  s.  v. ;  Theologisches  Universal-Lexikon, 
s.  v.;  Jucher,  Gekhrten- Lexilcon,  s.  v.;  Hagenbach, 
Historg  qf  Doctrines,  ii,  197  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Pigneau  de  B^haine,  Pierre-Joseph,  a  French 
missionary,  was  bom  Dec,  1741,  at  Origny  (Thierache). 
He  was  brought  up  in  the  College  of  Laon,  and  studied 
theology  at  the  S^minaire  des  Trente-Trois  at  Paris. 
After  taking  holy  orders,  he  embarked  at  Cadiz,  in  the 
beginning  of  175is,  for  the  Oriental  missions,  unknown 
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to  his  parenta,  who  wtre  oppoeed  to  hU  design.  In 
1767  be  arrired  at  the  island  of  Uon-Dat,  near  the  coast 
of  Cochin-China.  The  apostolic  vicar  of  that  misnon, 
M.  Pignel,  bishop  of  Champa  in  partibus,  gave  him  the 
direction  of  his  college,  which  he  was  then  transferring  to 
that  place.  In  176S  the  governor  of  the  province  Ksn- 
Kao,  to  which  the  island  of  Hon-Dat  belonged,  ordered 
him  to  be  arrested,  and  sentenced  him  to  the  cangue, 
with  another  French  inissionaiy  and  a  Chinese  priest. 
They  endured  the  torment  with  patience,  and  after  three 
months'  captivity  were  set  at  Urge.  Pigneau  resumed 
the  direction  of  his  college,  and  transferred  it  to  Pon- 
dicherry.  In  1770  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Adran  in 
partibus,  and  coadjutor  of  the  apostolic  vicar  of  Cochin- 
China,  whom  he  soon  after  succeeded  in  bis  office.  In 
1774  he  entered  Cochin-China  by  the  Cambodia.  He 
found  the  whole  country  in  the  power  of  rebels,  who  had 
put  to  death  the  king  and  his  nephew.  The' brother 
of  the  latter,  Nguy^n-Auts,  who  had  been  imprisoned, 
escaped  and  fled  to  the  house  of  the  bishop  of  Adran, 
where  he  was  concealed  for  a  month.  He  succeeded 
afterwards  in  bringing  together  a  small  force,  took  pos- 
session of  Lower  Cochin-China,  and  called  to  his  side 
his  benefactor,  and  wa^  in  all  he  did,  directed  by  his 
advice.  In  1783  he  was  beaten  by  the  rebels,  and  had 
to  flee  the  country.  Pigneau  then,  taking  along  the 
pupils  of  bis  college,  went  to  the  Cambodia,  and  thence 
to  Siam.  Having  embarked  fur  Pondichcrrj',  he  heard, 
while  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Cambodia,  that  Ngu- 
y^n-Autswas  at  a  short  distance  on  the  coast;  he  joined 
him,  who,  with  about  six  hundred  soldiers,  was  reduced 
to  (he  last  extremity  of  starvation.  He  relieved  them 
with  his  own  provisions,  and  after  spending  a  fortnight 
with  them,  he  gained  Pulo-Way,  a  small  deserted  island, 
situated  sixty  leagues  from  the  continent.  He  stared 
there  nine  months,  during  which  time  he  wrote,  in  com- 
pany with  a  Cochin-Chinosc  priest,  instructions  for  the 
religious  worship,  and  corrected  several  works  translat- 
ed from  the  French.  In  December,  1784,  he  joined 
again  the  king  of  Cochin-China,  and  soon  after  went 
in  person  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  Louis  XVI  for  his 
friend,  taking  along  with  him  the  six-year-old  eon  of 
the  Asiatic  prince.  He  anive*!  at  Lorieiit  February, 
1787.  His  embassy  was  a  successful  one.  France  en- 
gaged to  send  four  frigates  and  nearly  two  thousand 
soldiers  to  Cochin-China,  and  obtained  in  compensation 
the  principal  harbor  of  that  country-,  Touron.  Louis 
XVI  appointed  Pigneau  his  plenipotentiary,  and  had 
his  prebend  presented  b}'  him  to  Nguyen-Auts.  The 
bishop,  who  had  received  rich  presents  himself,  em- 
barked for  Pondicherry  with  the  young  prince,  carrj'- 
ing  to  count  Thomas  Conway,  governor-general  of  the 
French  settlements,  the  blue  cordon  he  had  obtaine<l  for 
him,  with  the  direction  to  prejiare  and  command  in 
person  the  projected  expedition ;  bnt  various  obstacles, 
among  others  the  Revolution,  prevented  it,  and  the 
bishop  could  only  equip  two  little  ships,  which  he 
loaded  with  ammunition,  guns,  etc.  Count  Conway 
put  also  at  his  disposition  a  frigate,  on  board  of  which 
he  sailed  to  Cochin-China,  where  he  joined  the  king  in 
December,  1789.  The  arrival  of  these  subsidies,  the 
clever  exertions  of  the  French  officers,  who  in  a  short 
time  equipped  a  powerful  fleet,  and  organir.ed  an  army 
of  six  thousand  soldiers  after  the  European  fashion,  gave 
the  victory  to  the  king.  The  bishop  was  hopeful  of 
turning  to  the  advantage  of  religion  the  influence  he 
had  won,  when  he  died  of  dysentery,  Oct.  9,  1799.  In 
August,  1861,  the  French  government  restored  the 
tomb  of  Pigneau  de  Behaine,  and  proclaimed  it  French 
property, — Hoefer,  .Vokp.  Biog.  Ginirale,  xl,  224. 

Pignone,  Simone,  an  Italian  painter,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Oretti,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  the  year  1614, 
studied  with  Fabrizio  Boscbi,  afterwards  with  Pas- 
signano,  and  lastly  with  Francesco  Furini,  whose  man- 
ner he  adopted,  though  he  improved  his  coloring  by 
visituig  Venice,  and  studying  the  works  of  the  great 
masters,  particularly  those  of  Titian  and  Tintoretto. 


After  his  return  to  Florence  he  distinguished  himaelf 
by  several  works  which  he  executed  for  the  churches, 
and  which  were  greatly  admired  for  the  delicacy  and 
beauty  of  the  coloring.  The  most  esteemed  of  these 
are,  SU  Michael  ducomfiting  tie  Hebd  AngeU,  in  the 
NuDziata ;  St,  Louit,  Kitig  of  Fnaue,  DiMrSmtmg  hit 
Wealth  to  the  Poor,  in  8.  Felicita ;  and  an  altar-piece, 
Monte  Oliveto.  His  most  admired  works,  however, 
are  to  he  found  iji  the  collections  of  the  nobility.  These 
are  of  small  size,  and  from  sacred  subjects.  There  arc 
also  some  of  his  pictures  in  the  Florcutiue  Gallery.  He 
was  fond  of  painting  mythological  subjects,  the  peculiar 
character  of  which  afforded  a  fine  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing his  marvellous  skill  in  flesh  tints.  Lanzi  and 
Carlo  Maratti  agree  as  to  his  being  among  the  best  of 
the  Florentine  painters  of  his  time.  His  death  oc- 
curred in  1698.  See  Spooner,  £ioff.  Hut.  of  the  /  tne 
Artt,u,69&. 

Pignoilns,  Laurektius,  a  noted  Italian  ecclesias- 
tic, celebrated  especially  as  an  antiquary,  was  bom 
at  Padua  in  1571,  and  flourished  at  Treviso,  where  he 
held  a  canonry.  He  died  of  the  plague  in  1631.  He 
collected  a  cabinet  of  medals  and  other  cariosities  of 
rare  extent  and  value.  His  principal  work  is  an  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  famous  Isiac  Table,  a  relic  of 
Egyptian  antiquity,  covered  with  figures  of  divinities, 
symbols,  and  hieroglyphs.  The  table  is  supposed  by 
Warburton  to  belong  to  the  latest  period  of  ancient 
Egypt.  Pignorius  also  wrote  a  treatise,  J)e  Serris  et 
eorum  ap»d  reteret  JUinitterm  :—A  ntiguiliet  t^  Padua, 
etc    See  Aotir.  Did.  Bit/,  s.  v. 

FMiahrrotll  (Heh.  Pi-haehiroth',  rS-'nn  ■•B, 
understood  by  some  to  be  of  Hebrew  etymology,  sBd 
rendered  mouth  of  the  gorget;  Sept.  q  (TovXic,  rt>  wro- 
fia  Ei'puid,  Ei'pkid ;  Vulg.  Pkihuhirolh').  a  place  before 
or  at  which  the  Israelites  encampe<1,  at  the  close  of  the 
third  march  from  Kameses,  when  they  went  out  of 
Egypt.  Pi-hahiroth  was  before  Migdol,  and  on  either 
band  were  Baal-zephon  and  the  sea  (Exod.  xiv,  3,  9 ; 
Numb,  xxxiii,  7,  8).  The  name  is  probably  that  of 
a  natural  locality,  from  the  unlikelihood  that  there 
should  have  been  a  town  or  village  in  both  ports  of  the 
country  where  it  is  placed  in  addition  to  Migdol  and 
Baal-zephon,  which  seem  to  have  been,  if  not  towns,  at 
least  military  stations,  and  its  name  is  susceptible  of  an 
Eg^'ptian  etymology  giving  a  sense  apposite  to  this 
idea.  The  first  part  of  the  word  is  apparently  treated 
by  its  punctuation  as  a  separate  prefix  (Numb,  xxxiii,  8), 
and  it  would  therefore  appear  to  be  the  masculine  def- 
inite article  Pe,  Pa,  or  Pi.  Jablonsky  proposed  the 
Coptic  pi-A  chirol,  "  the  place  where  sedge  grows,"  and 
this,  or  a  similar  name,  the  late  M.  Fulgenco  Fresncl 
recognised  in  tlic  modem  Ghmteyhel  el-bit,  *•  the  bed 
of  reeds,"  near  Ras  Atakah.  There  is  another  Ghutrrg- 
btt  el-but  near  Suez,  and  such  a  name  would  of  course 
depend  for  its  permanence  upon  the  continuance  of  a 
vegetation  subject  to  change.  Migdol  appears  to  have 
been  a  common  name  for  a  frontier  watch-tower.  See 
MiGix>u  Baal-zephon  we  take  to  have  had  a  similar 
meaning  to  that  of  MigdoL  See  Baal-zepuos.  AVe 
should  expect,  therefore,  that  the  encampment  wonld 
have  been  in  a  depression,  partly  marshy,  having  on 
cither  hand  an  elevation  marked  by  a  watch-tower 
I  (Smith).  It  is  evident  that  so  vague  a  circumstance  as 
I  the  presence  of  reeds,  which  are  common  in  any  moist 
I  place  near  Suez,  cannot  sen-c  to  determine  the  locality. 
This  must  be  fixed  by  the  more  definite  notices  of  the 
narrative,  which  appear  to  us  to  point  to  the  opening 
of  the  plain  el-Badenh,  between  Jebel  Atakah  and  Jebel 
Abu-I>eraj.    See  Exoue;  Rei>  Sea,  Crossing  op. 

Pik,  also  called  Jesai.ui  Beiili:«,  a  somewhat  noted 
Jewish  rabbi,  flourished  at  Breslau,  in  Silesia,  where  he 
died.  May  18, 1799,  after  having  occupied  the  rabbiship 
for  about  sixteen  years.  He  wrote  Hl^sn,  or  notes  aod 
corrections  to  the  Talmud,  which  are  generally  printed  in 
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thunoiloncditioiBof  the  Talmud: — *^5"l?S3  nxicn, 
tlndilitioas  and  corrections  to  Natbtn  ben-Jechiel's 
<.{.r.)dictiiifiaiT,  called  ArucA,  but  only  on  the  letters 
X-;,  wiich  were  edited  by  R.  \V.  GUnsburg  (Breslau, 
liSO),  while  the  second  part,  comprising  the  letters  b— r, 
ibid)  wai  prepared  by  Luzzatto  and  Uurwitz,  was  ed- 
ittdbrEotenkraiii (Vienna,  1859) ^-S^a■'J■ln  ■'rO.Le. 
jrtaotries  on  the  Targum  or  Onkelos  (q.  r.),  edited  by 
a  SUower  (Breslau,  1827,  and  Vienna,  1836) :— *,ieM*f 
7*3b,  glossuies  on  the  Mishna,  printed  in  the  editions 
of  the  Miihna  (Vienna,  1793;  Prague,  1825-30;  and 
ritt  msDT  additions  edited  by  W.  Eger,  Altona,  1 841-40). 
Sif  Bar,  Jiditehc  LUirraturhHefe  (Leips.  1857,  p.  45 ; 
Rfdntcd  from  Frankel's  Monattschrift,  1853  - 1854) ; 
StatfBiliallitca  Judaica,  i,  110;  Zunz,  Die  itonals- 
ii}tdaKalnJer)al>ra  (Berlin,  1872),  p.  27 ;  Engl.  transL 
br  Rer.  a  Pick,  in  the  Jeiruh  Meuenger  (N.  Y.  1874) ; 
tuni.  Ifilfaikn  zur  JuJlschen  Geschichle  u,  Lileratur 
iTSfifin,  1872),  p.  107 ;  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  u.  t.  Setten, 
iii,  iH;  Steinschneider,  BiUiograph.  Ilandb.  p.  22 ;  Ca- 
tilya  LAr.  Uebr.  in  Biblioth.  Bodl.  p.  1385.     (a  P.) 

Pike,  Samuel,  an  English  Dissenting  minister,  was 
tra  It  Bimaey,  AViltsbire,  about  1717.  He  became 
Bmiitcr  of  a  congregation  at  Heuley-on-Tbames,  and 
in  1T17  wcceedtd  John  Uill  at  the  Three  Cranes,  Lon- 
dni.  He  died  in  1773.  Pike  was  quite  a  roluminoos 
niur.  Among  his  many  productions  we  mention, 
Tin^  m  jiicA  Pa*iagt$  of  Scripture  at  atcriie  Af- 
j*6m  <ad  Pa$sions  to  the  Deity  (Lond.  1750, 12mo) : 
-VUiimfliia  Sacra,  or  the  PriacipUt  of  Natural  Phi- 
k«!i^  etiradttd  froM  IHcim  Seeelution  (Lond.  1753, 
»n);  t  acarce  work,  written  on  Uutchinsonian  prin- 
oplo:— Tie  Kalurt  and  Eridenca  of  Satvvtg  Faith; 
k%  At  uhttaiiee  of  Four  Sermotu  on  J/eb.  xi,  1 ;  Two 
•/ctok  were  Prtacked  at  the  ilerchuntt'  Lecture,  Pin- 
vt'i  UaU.  With  a  Preface  (Lond.  1704,  8to):— ife- 
fcioiu  Ctuet  of  Corudence  answered  in  an  Evangelical 
MaKr,or  tie  lairing  Chrittian  Inttructed;  to  which 
«"  Mei  RtfUe*  to  Thirlif-tico  Quesliom,  or  the  Pro- 
/oiuy  CkriiHaH  Tried  at  the  Bar  of  God's  Word.  To 
rtr*  ii  ahjoiited  the  Character  of  the  Happy,  Bonett, 
W  Fmlkftd  Man.  By  Samuel  Pike  and  Samuel  Hav- 
»«<l  (new  ed.  Komser,  1819, 8vo;  last  Amer.  ed.  with 
a  l<lnl  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Boaidman,  Pbila.  1859, 12mo) : 
-CmpokSom  Hebrae  Lexicon  (1766,  8to;  new  ed. 
l*16,8ro).  ^lee  Uiibont,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  nur.  A  u- 
"^wf  1.  T. ;  Darling,  CycUtp.  Bibliog.  s.  r.     (J.  H.  W.) 

PikoUos,  a  deity  among  the  ancient  Wends  of 
StTodia,  who  was  believed  to  preside  over  the  infer- 
"1  rtpixa  and  the  realms  of  the  dead.  He  was  rep- 
>mted  as  an  old  man  with  a  pale  countenance,  and 
bnnf;  before  him  three  death's  heads.  He  correspond- 
'1  to  Ptoo  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  to  Siva  of  the 
HiirfiK  like  the  latter,  he  desires  human  blood,  and 
'*t;M  at  once  over  the  manes  or  souls  of  the  dead,  and 
"TO  the  metals  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

PQarik,  Stephen,  a  Hungarian  ecclesiastic  of  some 
■Jaiactioii,  was  bom  at  Otschova  in  1615.  He  was  the 
»«  of  a  Protestant  clergyman,  and  also  devoted  him- 
"If  to  the  ministry,  and  bis  talent  as  a  preacher  soon 
?«  him  a  widespread  reputation.  In  the  year  1 663,  while 
tnrdBng,  he  was  captured  bv  TarUni,  who  reduced  bim 
toilaTeiT.  nediedFcb.8,1693,atNeu8aIza.  Hisprin- 
fip«l  writings  arc,  Cumu  Jehova  mirabilis  (Wittenberg, 
IST^to) ;  and  Twrcico-  Tartarica  crudelitat{\MM,  1 684, 

''  a  teaching  account  of  his  captivity.  His  son,  also 
J'lW  Stephen,  who  died  in  1710,  left  some  works,  now 
■'♦Botten.-Hoefer,  Aoar.  Biog.  Ginirah,  xl,  229. 

m«t6,  Poimi-B  (IIoi^wc  niXarof.  Graacized 
•««»  the  UUu  Pontiiu  Piiatut),  the  Roman  procurator 
«  RMent  as  governor  of  Judaea  during  tbo  period  of 
■v  Iwd'i  public  ministry  and  passion,  and  chiefly 
nowB  in  history  from  his  oonnoction  with  the  Cruci- 
"»■•  (In  the  following  account  we  largely  avail  our- 


selves of  the  article  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  with 
additions  from  other  sources.) 

I.  Ui$  Name. — His  pranomen  or  first  name  is  un- 
known.  Uis  noinen  or  family-name  indicates  that  he 
was  connected,  by  descent  or  adoption,  with  Che  gent  of 
the  Pontii,  first  conspicuous  in  Roman  history  in  the 
person  of  C.  Pontius  Telesinus,  the  great  Samnite  gen- 
eral. The  cognomen  Pilatus  has  received  two  explana- 
tions, (1.)  As  armed  with  the  pilum  or  javelin  (comp. 
"  pilata  agmina,"  Virg.  .if^n.  xii,  121) ;  (2.)  As  contracted 
from  pHeatut.  The  fact  that  the  pUeus  or  cap  was  the 
badge  of  manumitted  sUves  (comp.  Suetonius,  Aero, 
c,  57 ;  Tiber,  c.  4),  makes  it  probable  that  the  epithet 
marked  him  out  as  a  liberlut,  or  as  descended  from  one. 

n.  Hit  Office.— VUite  was  the  sixth  Roman  procura- 
tor of  Judsa  (Matt,  xxvii,  2 ;  Mark  xv,  1 ;  Luke  iii,  I ; 
John  xviii,  xix).  under  whom  our  Lord  taught,  suffered, 
and  died  (Acts  iii,  13;  iv,  27;  xiii,  28;  1  Tim.  vi,  13). 
The  testimony  of  Tacitus  on  this  point  is  no  less  dear 
than  it  is  important;  for  it  fixes  beyond  a  doubt  the 
time  when  the  foundations  of  our  religion  were  laid. 
"  The  author  of  that  name  (Christian)  or  sect  was  Christ, 
who  was  capitally  punished  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  by 
PoDtius  Pilate"  (Auctor  nominis  ejus  Cbristus,  Tiberio 
imperitante,  |>er  Procuratorem  Pentium  PiUtum  sup- 
plicio  affectus  est). 

A  procurator  (imrpoiroc,  Philo,  Leg.  ad  Caittm,  and 
Josephna,  War,  ii,  9, 2 ;  but  less  correctly  t'lytpuy.  Matt, 
xxvii,  2;  and  josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  8, 1)  was  generally 
a  Roman  knight,  appointed  to  act  under  the  governor 
of  a  province  as  collector  of  the  revenue,  and  judge  in 
causes  connected  with  it.  Strictly  speaking,  procura- 
lorei  Cteiarii  were  only  required  in  the  imperial  prov- 
inces, i.  e.  those  which,  according  to  the  coiutitution  of 
Augustus,  were  reserved  for  the  special  administration 
of  the  emperor,  without  the  intervention  of  the  senate 
and  people,  and  governed  by  his  legate.  In  the  sena- 
torial provinces,  governed  by  proconsuls,  the  corre- 
sponding duties  were  discharged  by  qutestors.  Yet  it 
appears  that  sometimes  ^ocuro/ores  were  appointed  in 
those  provinces  also,  to  collect  certain  dues  of  the^sous 
(the  emperor's  special  revenue),  as  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  lerarium  (the  revenue  administered  by  the 
senate).  Sometimes  in  a  small  territory,  especiaUy  in 
one  contiguous  to  a  larger  province,  and  dependent  upon 
it,  the  procurator  was  head  of  the  administration,  and 
bad  full  military  and  judicial  authority,  though  he  was 
responsible  to  the  governor  of  the  neighboring  province. 
Thus  Judsa  was  attached  to  Syria  upon  the  deposition 
of  Archelaus  (A.D.  6),  and  a  procurator  appointed  to 
govern  it,  with  Ciesarea  fur  its  capital.  Already,  dur- 
ing a  temporary  absence  of  Archelaus,  it  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  procurator  Sabinus ;  then,  after  the  eth- 
narch's  banishment,  came  Coponius;  the  third  procu- 
rator was  M.  Ambivius ;  the  fourth  Annlus  Rufus ;  the 
fifth  Valerius  Grains;  and  the  sixth  Pontius  Pilate 
(•losephus,  A  nt,  xviii,  2,  2),  who  was  appointed  A.D. 
25-6,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Tiberius.  He  held  his  of- 
fice for  a  period  of  ten  years  (Josephus,  A  nt.  xviii,  10, 
2).  The  agreement  on  this  point  between  the  accounts 
in  the  New  Testament  and  those  supplied  by  Josephus 
is  entire  and  satisfactory.  It  has  been  exhibited  in  de- 
tail by  the  learned,  accurate,  and  candid  Lardner  (i,  150- 
389,  Lond.  1827).  These  procurators  had  their  head- 
quarters at  Cffisarea,  which  is  called  by  Tacitus  Judaa 
caput ;  but  they  took  up  their  temporary  abode  at  Je- 
rusalem on  occasion  of  tbe  great  feasts,  as  a  measure  of 
precaution  against  any  popular  outbreak.    See  Pito- 

CURATOR. 

III.  Hit  Life.—  1.  Of  the  early  history  of  Pilate  we 
know  nothing;  bot  a  German  legend  fills  up  the  gap 
strangely  enough.  Pilate  is  the  bastard  sou  of  Tyrus, 
king  of  ftlayencc.  Uis  father  sends  him  to  Rome  as  a 
hostage.  There  he  is  guilty  of  a  murder;  but  being 
sent  to  Pontus,  rises  into  notice  as  subduing  the  barba- 
rous tribes  there,  receives  in  consequence  the  new  name 
ofPonUu^andissent  to  Judaea.    It  has  been  suggested 
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that  the  twenty-aeeond  legion,  which  was  in  Palestine 
at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  af- 
terwards stationed  at  Mayence,  may  have  been  in  this 
case  either  the  bearers  of  the  tradition  or  the  inventors 
of  the  fable  (comp.  Vilmar,  DaUtche  XationaUiteratur, 
i,  217). 

2.  Hit  Official  Career. — (1.)  IIU  Admmulratim  in 
General. — One  of  Pilate's  Brst  acta  was  to  remove  the 
headquarters  of  the  army  from  Cnsaiea  to  Jerusalem. 
The  soldiers  of  course  took  with  them  their  standards, 
bearing  the  image  of  the  emperor,  into  the  Holy  City. 
Pilate  had  been  obliged  to  send  them  in  by  night,  and 
there  were  no  bounds  to  the  rage  of  the  people  on  dis- 
covering what  had  thus  been  done.  They  poured  down 
in  crowds  to  Ctesarea,  where  the  procurator  was  then  re- 
siding, and  besought  him  to  remove  the  images.  After 
fire  days  of  discussion  he  gave  the  signal  to  some  con- 
cealed soldiers  to  surround  the  petitioners  and  put  them 
to  death  unless  they  ceased  to  trouble  him ;  but  this 
only  strengthened  their  determination,  and  they  de- 
clared themsclres  ready  rather  to  submit  to  death  than 
forego  their  resistance  to  an  idolatrous  innovation.  Pi- 
late then  yielded,  and  the  standards  were  by  his  orders 
brought  down  to  Cnsarea  (Josephus,  Ant,  xviii,  3, 12; 
War,  a,  9,  2-4).  No  previous  govcnior  had  ventured 
on  such  an  outrage.  Herod  the  Great,  it  is  true,  had 
placed  the  Roman  eagle  on  one  of  his  new  buildings ; 
but  this  had  been  followed  by  a  violent  outbreak,  and 
the  attempt  had  not  been  repeated  (Ewald,  Getchichle, 
ir,  509).  The  extent  to  which  the  scruples  of  the  Jews 
on  this  point  were  respected  by  the  Roman  governors  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  no  cffig}'  of  either  god  or  em- 
peror is  found  on  the  money  coined  by  them  in  Judtsa 
before  the  war  under  Nero  (ibuJ.  v,  33,  referring  to  De 
Saulcy,  Recherchet  tur  la  Numitmaligue  judaique,  pt. 
viii,  ix).  Assuming  this,  the  denarius  with  Ctesor's 
image  and  superscription  of  Matt,  xxiii  must  have  been 
a  coin  from  the  Roman  mint,  or  that  of  some  other 
province.  The  latter  was  probably  current  for  the 
common  purposes  of  life.  The  shekel  alone  was  re- 
ceived as  a  Temple-offering.     See  Abomination  of 
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Coin  of  Judaea  strnck  under  Ponllus  Pilale. 

OflwrM:  Ti$tflU«  Ka(Mp«t  ("  Of  TllMriai  C*Mr"X  wiUi  the  lag*nd  «r  It, 
I.  e.  A.D.  n,  the  y«ar  of  our  Lord'e  crucifixion.  Jtntrtt :  'loi'kia  Kala*- 
ptf  <"  Julin  [motlicr]  of  CcMr"),  with  throo  oars  of  com  tied  tognthor. 
ProbAbly  •  jmaiiwii,  «qaivat«Dt  to  two  "  mit««"  (M«tt.  xl,  it). 

On  two  other  occasions  Pilate  nearly  drove  the  Jews 
to  insurrection :  the  first  when,  in  spite  of  this  warning 
about  the  images,  he  hung  up  in  his  palace  at  Jerusa- 
lem some  gilt  shields  inscribed  with  the  names  of  dei- 
ties, which  were  only  removed  by  an  order  from  Tibe- 
rius (Philo,  Ad  Caium,  §  38,  ii,  589) ;  the  second  when 
he  appropriated  the  revenue  arising  from  the  redemp- 
tion of  vows  (Corban;  comp.  Mark  vii,  II)  to  the  con- 
struction of  an  aqueduct.  This  oriler  led  to  a  riot,  which 
he  suppressed  by  sending  among  the  crowd  soldiers 
with  concealed  daggers,  who  massacred  a  great  number, 
not  only  of  rioters,  but  of  casual  spectators  (Josephus, 
War,  ii,  9,  4).  Ewald  stipgcsts  that  the  Tower  of  Si- 
loam  (Luke  xiii,  4)  may  have  l>een  part  of  the  same 
works,  and  that  this  was  the  reason  why  its  fall  was 
looked  upon  as  a  judgment  (Getch.  vi,  40).  The  Phar- 
isaic reverence  for  whatever  was  set  apart  for  the  Corban 
(Mark  vii,  1 1 ),  and  their  scruples  as  to  admitting  into  it 
anything  that  had  an  impure  origin  (MatL  xxvii,  6), 
may  be  reganled,  perhaps,  as  outgrowths  of  the  same 
feeling.     See  Corban. 

To  these  specimens  of  his  administration,  which  rest 
on  the  testimony  of  profane  authors,  we  must  add  the 
slaughter  of  certain  Galilssans,  which  was  told  to  our 


Lord  as  a  piece  of  news  (iiirayytKKotrnc,  Luke  xiii, 
1),  and  on  which  he  founded  some  remarks  on  the 
connection  between  sin  and  calamity.  It  must  have 
occurred  at  some  feast  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  outer  court 
of  the  Temple,  since  the  blood  of  the  worshippers  was 
mingled  with  their  »acrijice» ;  but  the  silence  of  Josephus 
about  it  seems  to  show  that  riots  and  massacres  on  such 
occasions  were  so  frequent  that  it  was  needless  to  re- 
count them  all.  Ewald  suggests  that  the  insurrection 
of  which  Mark  speaks  (x  v,  7)  must  have  been  that  con- 
nected with  the  appropriation  of  the  Corban  (<i/pra), 
and  that  this  expUius  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
people  demanded  Barabbas's  release.  He  infers  further, 
from  Barabbas's  name,  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  rabbi 
(Abba  was  a  rabbinic  title  of  honor),  and  thus  accounts 
for  the  part  taken  in  his  favor  by  the  members  of  the 
Sanhedrim.    See  Barabbas. 

(2.)  Hit  tpecial  Connection  tciih  Jetus. — It  was  the 
custom  for  the  procurators  to  reside  at  Jerusalem  dur- 
ing the  great  feasts,  to  preserve  order,  and  accordingly, 
at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  last  Passover,  Pilate  was  occu- 
pying bis  official  residence  in  Herod's  palace;  and  to 
the  gates  of  this  palace  Jesus,  condemned  on  the  charge 
of  blasphemy,  was  brought  early  in  the  moniing  by  the 
chief  priests  and  officers  of  the  Sanhedrim,  who  were 
unable  to  enter  the  resilience  of  a  Gentile,  lest  they 
should  be  defiled,  and  unfit  to  eat  the  Passover  (.Tufan 
xviii,  28).  Pilate  therefore  came  out  to  learn  their 
purpose,  and  demanded  the  nature  of  the  charge.  At 
fiiBt  they  seem  to  have  expected  that  he  would  have 
carried  out  their  wishes  without  further  inquiir,  and 
therefore  merely  described  our  Lord  as  a  raroxotoc 
(disturber  of  the  public  peace) ;  but  as  a  Roman  procu- 
rator had  too  much  respect  fur  justice,  or  at  least  undei>- 
Btoo<l  his  business  too  well  to  consent  to  such  a  condeti>- 
nation,  and  as  they  knew  that  he  would  not  enter  into 
theological  questions,  any  more  than  Gallio  afierwanto 
did  on  a  somewhat  similar  occasion  (Acts  xviii,  14), 
they  were  obliged  to  devise  a  new  charge,  and  therefore 
interpreted  our  Lord's  claims  in  a  political  sense,  accus- 
ing him  of  assuming  the  royal  title,  pcn-erting  the  na- 
tion, anti  forbidding  the  payment  of  tribute  to  Rome 
(Luke  xxiii,  3;  an  account  plainly  presupposed  in 
John  xviii,  33).  It  is  evident  that  from  this  moment 
Pilate  was  distracted  between  two  confiicting  feelings :  a 
fear  of  offending  the  Jews,  who  had  already  grounds  of 
accusation  against  him,  which  would  be  greatly  strength- 
ened by  any  show  of  lukewarroness  in  punishing  an  of- 
fence against  the  imperial  government,  and  a  conscious 
conviction  that  Jesus  was  innocent,  since  it  was  absurd 
to  suppose  that  a  desire  to  free  the  nation  from  Roman 
authority  was  criminal  in  the  eyes  of  the  Sanhedrim. 
Moreover,  this  last  feeling  was  strengthened  by  his  own 
hatred  of  the  Jews,  whose  religious  scruples  had  caused 
him  frequent  trouble,  and  by  a  growing  respect  for  the 
calm  dignity  and  meekness  of  the  sufferer.  First  be 
examined  our  Lord  privately,  and  asked  him  whether 
he  were  a  king.  The  question  which  he  in  return  put 
to  his  judge,  "Sayest  thou  this  nf  thyself,  or  did  others 
tell  it  thee  o/mei"  seems  to  imply  that  there  was  iu  Pi- 
late's own  mind  a  suspicion  that  the  prisoner  really  was 
what  he  was  charged  with  being;  a  suspicion  which 
shows  itself  again  in  the  later  question,  "  Whence  art 
thou  f "  (John  xix,  8),  in  the  increasing  desire  to  rel<>ase 
him  (ver.  12),  and  in  the  refusal  to  alter  the  inscription 
on  the  cross  (ver.  22).  In  any  case  Hlate  accepted  as 
satisfactory  Christ's  assurance  that  his  Icingdom  teas  not 
nf  thii  world,  that  is,  not  worldly  in  its  nature  or  ob- 
jects, and  therefore  not  to  be  founded  by  this  world's 
weapons,  though  he  could  not  understand  the  assertion 
that  it  was  to  be  established  by  bearing  witness  to  the 
truth.  His  famous  reply,  "  What  it  truth?"  was  the 
question  of  a  worldly-minded  politician,  sceptical  be- 
cause he  was  indifferent,  one  who  thought  truth  an 
empty  name,  or  at  least  could  not  see  "  any  connection 
betwe<!n  <!\q^(ia  and  fiamXila,  truth  and  policy"  (Dr. 
C.  Wordsworth,  Coirnn,  ad  loc.).    With  this  question  be 
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bhnght  the  interview  to  a  close,  and  came  out  to  the 
iews  ind  declared  the  prisoner  innocent.  To  this  they 
Rplicd  that  bis  teaching  had  Mirrcd  up  all  the  people 
fniii  Galilee  to  Jerusalem.  The  mention  of  Galilee 
nggetted  to  Pilate  a  new  way  of  escaping  from  his  di- 
kmoi,  by  sending  on  the  case  to  Herod  Antipas,  te- 
tnreh  of  that  country,  who  had  come  up  to  Jerusalem 
u  the  feast,  while  at  the  same  time  this  gave  him  an 
ofiportonity  for  making  overtures  of  reconciliation  to 
Ueiod,  with  whose  jurisdiction  he  had  probably  in  some 
neat  instance  interfered.  Bnl  Herod,  though  ptopiti- 
ued  bv  this  act  of  courtesy,  declined  to  enter  into  the 
mitttr,  and  merely  sent  Jesus  back  to  Pilate  dressed  in 
>  shining  kingly  robe  (j<r.^qra  Xo/ta-pdv,  Luke  xxiii, 
It),  to  express  bis  ridicule  of  such  pretensions,  and  con- 
tanpt  for  the  whole  business.  So  Pilate  was  compelled 
to  come  to  a  decision,  and  first,  having  assembletl  the 
chief  priests  and  also  the  people,  whom  he  probably 
simiiianed  in  the  expectation  that  they  would  be  favor- 
able to  Jesos,  he  announced  to  them  that  the  accused 
htd  done  nothing  worthy  of  death,  but  at  the  same 
cioe,  in  hopes  of  pacifying  the  Sanhedrim,  he  proposed 
to  stonige  him  before  he  released  him.  But  as  the  ac- 
taaat  were  resolved  to  have  his  blood,  they  rejected 
this  concession,  and  therefore  Pilate  had  recourse  to  a 
tmk  expedient.  It  was  the  custom  fur  the  Roman 
pmraot  to  grant  every  year,  in  honor  of  the  Passover, 
pardon  to  one  condemned  criminal  The  origin  of  the 
pnctiee  is  unknown,  though  we  may  connect  it  with 
the  (ut  mentioned  by  Livy  (y,  18)  that  at  a  I^ctister- 
Diam  "vinctis  qnoqne  dempta  vincula,"  Pilate  there- 
fen  offered  the  people  their  choice  between  two,  the 
gntderer  Barabbas,  and  the  prophet  whom  a  few  days 
Men  they  had  hailed  as  the  Messiah,  To  receive  their 
dedson  be  ascended  the  ffijlta,  a  portable  tribunal 
vhich  was  carried  about  with  a  Roman  magistrate  to 
be  placed  wherever  he  might  direct,  and  which  in  the 
|>feicnt  case  was  erected  on  a  tessellated  pavement  (Xi- 
a^Tptrrov)  in  front  of  the  palace,  and  called  in  Hebrew 
CuHutha,  probably  from  being  laid  down  on  a  slight 
deration  (ni},  "  to  be  high"^.  As  soon  as  Pilate  bad 
lakea  his  seat,  he  received  a  mysterious  menage  from 
liii  wife,  aeoording  to  tradition  a  proselyte  of  the  gate 
iiunfiiK),  named  Proda  or  Claudia  Procula  {£vang. 
■Viinl.  ii),  who  had  "  suffered  many  things  in  a  dream," 
*hidi  impelled  her  to  entreat  her  husband  not  to  con- 
demn the  Just  One.  But  he  had  no  longer  any  choice 
is  the  matter,  for  the  rabble,  instigated  of  course  by  the 
ivints,  chose  Barabbas  for  pardon,  and  clamored  for  the 
death  of  Jesus ;  insurrection  seemed  imminent,  and  Pi- 
late rehictantly  yieldeiL  But  before  issuing  the  fatal 
Oder  be  washed  bis  hands  before  the  multitude,  as  a 
iga  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  crime,  in  imitation 
pwhably  of  the  ceremony  enjoined  in  Deut.  xxi,  where 
it  is  ordered  that  when  the  perpetrator  of  a  murder  is 
K<  discovered,  the  elders  of  the  city  in  which  it  occurs 
•hall  wash  their  hands,  with  the  declaration,  "Our 
lands  have  not  shed  this  blood,  neither  have  our  eyes 
Kcn  it."  Such  a  practice  might  naturally  be  adopted 
on  by  a  Roman,  aa  intelligible  to  the  Jewish  multi- 
tade  anrand  him.  As  in  the  present  case  it  prodnced 
»o  eUect,  Pilate  ordered  his  soldiers  to  inflict  the  sconrg- 
in; preparatory  to  execution;  but  the  sight  of  unjust 
■offering  ao  patiently  borne  seems  again  to  have  troubled 
his  conscience,  and  prompted  a  new  effort  in  favor  of 
•he  victim.  He  brought  him  out  bleeding  from  the 
<*ygt  ponisbment,  and  decked  in  the  scarlet  robe  and 
cown  of  thorns  which  the  soldiers  had  put  on  him  in 
derisioo,  and  said  to  the  people,  "  Behold  the  man !" 
hspiog  that  soch  a  spectacle  would  rouse  them  to  shame 
•nd  compassion.  But  the  priests  only  renewed  their 
■^■nors  for  his  death,  and,  fearing  that  the  political 
''»i^  of  treason  might  be  considered  insufficient,  re- 
Iwned  to  their  first  accusation  of  blasphemy,  and  qnot- 
'H  the  law  of  Moses  (Lev.  xxiv,  Ifl),  which  punished 
^i<^>heray  with  stoning,  declared  that  he  must  ^ie  "  be- 


cause he  made  himself  the  Son  of  God."  But  this  title 
i/iof  Stov  augmented  Pilate's  superstitious  fears,  already 
aroused  by  his  wife's  dream  QtaWov  i^o/Sqdi;,  John 
xix,  7) ;  he  feared  that  Jesus  might  be  one  of  the  he- 
roes or  demigods  of  his  own  mythology ;  he  took  him 
again  into  the  palace,  and  inquired  anxiously  into  his 
descent  ("Whence  art  thou?")  and  his  cUims,  but,  as 
the  question  was  only  prompted  by  fear  or  curiosity, 
Jesus  made  no  reply.  When  Pilate  reminded  him  of 
his  own  absolute  power  over  him,  be  closed  this  last 
conversation  with  the  irresolute  governor  by  the  mourn- 
ful remark :  "  Thou  couldst  have  no  power  at  all  against 
me,  except  it  were  given  thee  from  above ;  therefore  he 
that  delivered  me  unto  thee  hath  the  greater  sin."  God 
had  given  to  Pilate  power  over  him,  and  power  only, 
but  to  those  who  delivered  him  up  God  had  given  the 
means  of  judging  of  his  claims;  and  therefore  Pilate's 
sin,  in  merely  exercising  this  power,  was  less  than  theirs 
who,  being  God's  own  priests,  with  the  Scriptures  before 
them,  and  the  word  of  prophecy  still  alive  among  them 
(John  xi,  50;  xviii,  14),  had  deliberately  conspired  for 
bis  death.  The  result  of  this  interview  was  one  last 
effort  to  save  Jesus  by  a  fresh  appeal  to  the  multitude; 
but  now  arose  the  formidable  cry, "  if  thou  let  this  maa 
go,  thou  art  not  Cosar's  friend,"  and  Pilate,  to  whom 
political  success  was  as  the  breath  of  life,  again  ascended 
the  tribunal,  and  finally  pronounced  the  desired  con- 
demnation. 

The  proceedings  of  Pilate  in  our  Lord's  trial  supply 
many  interesting  illustrations  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
evangelists,  from  the  accordance  of  their  narrative  with 
the  known  customs  of  the  time.  Thus  Pilate,  being 
only  a  procurator,  had  no  quiestor  to  conduct  the  trial, 
and  therefore  examined  the  prisoner  himself.  Again, 
in  early  times  Roman  magistrates  had  not  been  allowed 
to  take  their  wives  with  them  into  the  provinces,  but 
this  prohibition  had  fallen  into  neglect,  and  latterly  a 
proposal  made  by  Ciecina  to  enforce  it  had  been  rejected 
I  (Tacit  Aim.  iii,  33,  34).  Grotius  points  ont  that  the 
!  word  Aviirifitf/iv,  used  when  Pilate  sends  our  Lord  to 
'  Herod  (Luke  xxiii,  7),  is  "propria  Romaui  juris  vox: 
I  nam  remittitur  reus  qui  alicubi  comprebensus  mittitur 
ad  judicem  aut  originis  aut  habitationis"  (see  Alford,  ad 
loc.).  The  tessellated  pavement  (Xi^offrpoirov)  was  so 
necessary  to  the  forms  of  justice,  as  well  as  the  fin/ta, 
that  Julius  CiEsar  carried  one  about  with  him  on  his 
expeditions  (Sueton.  Jul.  c  46).  The  power  of  life  and 
death  was  taken  from  the  Jews  when  Judiea  became  a 
province  (Josephus,  Ant.  xx,  9,  1).  Scourging  before 
execution  was  a  well-known  Roman  practice. 

So  ended  Pilate's  share  in  the  greatest  crime  which 
has  been  committed  since  the  world  began.  That  he 
did  not  immediately  lose  his  feelings  of  anger  against 
the  Jews  who  had  thus  compelled  his  acquiescence,  and 
of  compassion  and  awe  for  the  Sufferer  whom  he  had 
unrighteously  sentenced,  is  plain  from  his  curt  and  an- 
gry refusal  to  alter  the  inscription  which  he  had  pre- 
pared for  the  cross  (o  yiypapa,  yiypa^a),  his  ready  ac- 
quiescence in  the  request  made  by  Joseph  of  Arimathaea 
that  the  Lord's  body  might  be  given  up  to  him  rather 
than  consigned  to  the  common  sepulchre  resen-ed  for 
those  who  had  suffered  capital  punishment,  and  his  sul- 
len answer  to  the  demand  of  the  Sanhedrim  that  the 
sepulchre  should  be  guarded.  (Matt,  xxvii,  65,  t\tTi 
KovmuiSiav  •  virayiri,  aa^nXiaaa^e  <ic  oilarf.  Klli- 
cott  would  translate  this,  "Take  a  guard,"  on  the  ground 
that  the  watchers  were  Roman  soldiers,  who  were  not 
under  the  command  of  the  priests.  But  some  might 
have  been  placed  at  their  disposal  during  the  feast,  and 
we  should  rather  expect  Xo/3e«  if  the  sentence  were 
imperative.) 

(8.)  His  Ermtual  f  a/e.— Here,  as  far  as  Scripture  is 
concerned,  our  knowledge  of  Pilate's  life  ends.  But  we 
learn  from  Josephus  (A  nl.  xviii,  4, 1)  that  his  anxiety 
to  avoid  giving  offence  to  Caesar  did  not  save  him  from 
political  disaster.  The  Samaritans  were  unquiet  and 
rebellious.    A  leader  of  their  own  race  bad  promised  to 
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£scloBe  to  them  tho  sacred  treasures  which  Moses  was 
reported  to  have  concealed  ia  Mount  Uerizim.  Pilate 
led  bis  troops  against  them,  and  defeated  them  easily 
enough.  Tho  Samaritans  complained  to  Vitellius,  now 
president  of  Syriic,  and  he  sent  Pilate  to  Home  to  answer 
their  accusations  before  the  emperor  (ibid.  2).  Wh«i  he 
reached  Rome  he  found  Tiberius  dead  and  Caius  (Calig- 
ula) on  the  throne,  A.D.  36.  Eusebius  adds  {/Jitt.  Ecd. 
ii,  7)  that  soon  afterwards,  "  wearied  with  misfortunes," 
he  killed  himself.  As  to  the  scene  of  bis  death  there 
are  various  traditions.  One  is  that  he  was  banished  to 
Vienna  Allobrogum  (Vienne  on  the  Rhone),  where  a 
singular  monument,  a  pyramid  on  a  quadrangular  base, 
fifty-two  feet  high,  is  called  Pontius  Pilate's  tomb 
(Smith,  Diet,  of  Class.  Geog.  art.  Vienua).  Another  is 
that  be  sought  to  hide  his  sorrows  on  the  mountain  by 
the  lake  of  Lucerne,  now  called  Mount  Pilatua;  and 
there,  after  spending  years  in  its  recesses,  in  remorse 
and  despair  rather  than  penitence,  plunged  into  the 
dismal  lake  which  occupies  its  summit.  According  to 
the  popular  belief,  "  a  form  is  often  seen  to  emerge  from 
the  gloomy  waters,  and  go  through  the  action  of  one 
washing  his  hands;  and  when  he  does  so  dark  clouds 
of  mist  gather  first  round  the  bosom  of  the  Infernal 
Lake  (such  it  has  been  styled  of  old),  and  then,  wrap- 
ping the  whole  upper  part  of  the  mountain  in  darkness, 
presage  a  tempest  or  hurricane,  which  is  sure  to  follow 
in  a  short  space"  (Scolt,  A  nne  of  Gritrstdn,  cb.  i).  (See 
below.) 

Pilate's  wife  is  also,  as  might  be  expected,  prominent 
in  these  traditions.  Her  name  is  given  as  Claudia  Pro- 
cula  (Niceph.  Ilitt.  Ecd.  i,  30).  She  bad  been  a  prose- 
lyte to  Judaism  before  the  crucifixion  {Evang.  Sicod. 
c  2).  Nothing  certain  is  known  as  to  her  history,  but 
the  tradition  that  she  became  a  Christian  is  as  old  as 
the  time  of  Origen  {Horn,  in  Matt.  xxxv).  The  Greek 
Church  has  canonized  her.  The  dream  has  been  inter- 
preted by  some  as  a  divine  interposition ;  by  others  as 
a  suggestion  of  the  devil,  who  wished  to  prevent  the 
Saviour's  death :  by  others  as  the  unconscious  refiection 
of  her  interest  in  the  reports  which  bad  reached  her  re' 
garding  Jesus.  The  description  of  Jesus  as  "  that  just 
man"  (rif  Sucalip  Uuv(i)),  it  is  remarked  by  Schaff,  re- 
calls the  celebrated  unconscious  prophecy  of  Plato,  in 
his  Republic,  as  to  the  liKaiot  who  was,  after  enduring 
all  possible  sufferings,  to  restore  righteousness.  In  the 
earlier  periods,  and  indeed  so  lung  as  the  commonwealth 
subsisted,  it  was  very  unusual  for  the  governors  of 
provinces  to  take  their  wives  with  them  (Senec.  IJe 
Coatrov.  25),  and  in  the  strict  regulations  which  Au- 
gustus introduced  he  did  not  allow  the  favor,  except  in 
peculiar  and  specified  circumstances  (Seuton.  A  ug.  24). 
The  practice,  however,  grew  to  be  more  and  more  prev- 
alent, and  was  customary  in  Pilate's  time.  It  is  evident 
from  Tacitus  that  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Augustus, 
Germanicus  had  his  wife  Agrippina  with  him  in  Ger- 
many (^AnnaL  i,  40,  41;  comp.  iii,  83-59;  Josephus, 
AnU  XX,  10, 1;  Ulpian,  iv,  2).  Indeed,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  Germanicus  took  his  wife 
with  him  into  the  East.  Piso,  the  pnefect  of  Syria,  took 
his  wife  also  along  with  him  at  the  same  time  (Tacit. 
A  taiaU  ii,  54,  55).  "  But,"  says  Lardner  (i,  152), "  noth- 
ing can  render  this  (the  practice  in  question)  more  ap- 
parent than  a  motion  made  in  the  Roman  senate  by 
Severus  Cnsina,  in  the  fourth  consulship  of  Tiberius, 
and  second  of  Onisus  Cmsar  (A.D.  21),  that  no  magis- 
trate to  whom  any  province  was  assigned  should  be  ac- 
companied by  bis  wife,  except  the  senate's  rejecting  it, 
and  that  with  some  indignation"  (Tacit.  AmtaL  iii,  33, 
84).  The  fact  mentioned  incidentally,  or  rather  im- 
plied, in  Matthew,  being  thus  confirmed  by  full  and  un- 
questionable evidence,  cannot  fail  to  serve  as  a  corrob- 
oration of  the  evangelical  history,  (Comp.  Paulus, 
Comm.  iii,  728 :  Kuiniil,  fn  loe.  Hat. ;  Gotter,  J}e  Conju- 
git  PiUtti  Somiiio,  Jena,  1704 ;  Kluge,  De  Somnio  Uxorit 
PiL  IlaL  1720;  Ilerbart,  Kxumm  aomnH  UxorU  PH. 
Oidenb.  1786.) 


IV.  ni$  Character.— The  character  of  Pilate  may  be 
sufficiently  inferred  from  the  sketch  given  above  of  his 
conduct  at  our  Lord's  trial.  By  some  he  has  been  de- 
picted as  one  of  the  worst  of  tyrants;  by  others,  who 
have  passed  to  the  opposite  extreme,  bis  faults  have 
been  unduly  palliated  or  denied.  Tertullian  speaks  of 
him  as  virtually  a  Christian  at  heart  ("jam  pro  sua 
conscientiaChristianum,"/t;x)Ac.2t);  and  the  Ethiopian 
Chureb  has  even  made  him  a  saint.  We  have  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that,  so  far  aa  his  general  administration 
went,  it  differed  greatly  from  that  of  the  other  Roman 
governors  of  Judiea.  He  waa  a  type  of  the  rich  and 
corrupt  Romans  of  bis  age;  a  worldly-minded  states- 
man, conscious  of  no  higher  wants  than  those  of  this  life, 
yet  by  no  means  unmoved  by  feelings  of  justice  and 
mercy.  His  conduct  to  the  Jews,  in  the  instances 
quoted  from  Josephus,  though  severe,  was  not  thought- 
lessly cruel  or  tyrannical,  considering  the  general  prac- 
tice of  Roman  governors,  and  the  difficulties  of  dealing 
with  a  nation  so  arrogant  and  perverse.  Certainly  ihcre 
is  nothing  in  the  facts  recorded  by  profane  authors  in- 
consistent with  his  desire,  obvious  from  the  Gospel  nar- 
rative, to  save  our  Lord.  But  all  his  better  feelings 
were  overpowered  by  a  selfish  regard  for  his  own  secu- 
rity. He  would  not  encounter  the  least  hazard  of  per- 
sonal annoyance  in  behalf  of  innocence  and  justice ;  the 
unrighteous  condemnation  of  a  good  man  was  a  lriti«  in 
comparison  with  the  fear  of  the  emperor's  frown  and 
the  loss  of  place  and  power.  While  we  do  not  diSer 
from  Chrysostom's  opinion  that  be  was  xapovo/ioc 
(Cbrysost,  i,  802,  A  dr.  Judao*,  vi),  or  that  recorded  in 
the  Apostolical  0>nstitutians  (v,  14),  that  he  was  avav- 
ipot,  we  yet  see  abundant  reason  fur  our  Lord's  merci- 
ful judgment,  "  He  that  delivered  me  onto  thee  hath 
the  greater  sin."  At  the  same  time  his  history  fumbhes 
a  proof  that  worldliiiess  and  want  of  principle  are  sources 
of  crimes  no  less  awful  than  those  which  spring  from 
deliberate  and  reckless  wickedness.  The  unhappy  no- 
toriety given  to  his  name  by  its  place  in  the  two  uni- 
versal creeds  of  Christendom  is  due,  not  to  any  desire 
of  singling  him  out  for  shame,  but  to  the  need  of  fixing 
the  date  of  our  Lonl's  death,  and  so  bearing  witnen  to 
the  claims  of  Christianity  as  resting  on  a  historical  basis 
(August.  De  fide  et  Sgmb.  e.  v,  voL  vi,  p.  156 ;  Pearson, 
On  the  Creed,  p.  239,  240,  ed.  Burt,  and  the  authorities 
quoted  in  note  c). 

That  the  conduct  of  Pilate  was  highly  crinunal  can- 
not be  denied.  But  bis  guilt  was  light  in  oomparioon 
with  the  atrocious  depravity  of  the  Jews,  especially  the 
priests.  His  was  the  guilt  of  weakness  and  fear,  theirs 
the  guilt  of  settled  and  deliberate  malice.  His  state  of 
mind  prompted  him  to  attempt  the  release  of  an  ac- 
cused person  in  opposition  to  the  clamors  of  a  misguided 
mob;  theirs  urged  them  to  compass  the  ruin  of  an  ac- 
quitted person  by  instigating  the  populace,  calumniat- 
ing the  prisoner,  and  terrifying  the  judge  If  Pilate 
yielded  against  his  judgment  under  the  fear  of  personal 
danger,  and  so  took  part  in  an  act  of  unparalleled  injus- 
tice, the  priests  and  their  ready  tools  originated  the 
false  accusation,  sustained  it  by  subornation  of  perjury. 
and  when  it  was  declared  invalid  enforced  their  own 
unfounded  sentence  by  appealing  to  I  he  lowest  passions. 
Pilate,  it  is  clear,  was  utterly  destitute  of  principle,  lie 
was  willing,  indeed,  to  do  right,  if  be  oonid  do  tight 
without  personal  disadvantage.  Of  gratuitous  wicked- 
ness be  was  perhaps  incapable,  certainly  in  the  condcni- 
nation  of  Jesus  he  has  the  merit  of  being  for  a  timo  on 
the  side  of  innocence.  But  he  yielded  to  violence,  and 
so  committed  an  awful  crime.  In  bis  hands  was  the 
life  of  the  prisoner.  Convinced  of  his  innocence,  he 
ought  to  have  set  him  at  liberty,  thus  doing  right  v. 
gardless  of  consequences.  But  this  is  an  act  of  high 
virtue  which  we  banlly  requite  at  the  hands  of  a  Roman 
governor  of  Judna ;  and  though  Pilate  must  bear  the 
reproach  of  acting  contrary  to  his  own  declared  convic- 
tions, yet  he  may  equally  claim  some  credit  for  the  ap- 
pareudy  sincere  efforts  wbicb  be  made  io  order  to  de- 
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fett  th«  nulice  of  the  Jews  and  procure  the  libention 
of  Jesiu. 

If  nov  we  trish  to  snm  ap  the  judgment  of  Pilate's 
chancter,weeasil7  see  that  he  was  one  of  that  Urge  class 
«f  Den  who  aspire  to  public  offices,  not  from  a  pure  and 
Mtr  desire  of  benefiting  the  public  and  advancing  the 
good  of  the  world,  but  from  sellish  and  personal  consid- 
ailions,  6n>m  a  lore  of  distinction,  from  a  love  of  power, 
bm  a  lore  of  self-indulgence ;  being  destitute  of  any 
fixed  principles,  and  having  no  aim  but  office  and  infln- 
eaoe,  they  set  right  only  by  chance  and  when  conven- 
ient, tod  are  wholly  incapable  of  pursuing  a  consistent 
ante,  or  of  acting  with  fimuaess  and  self-denial  in  cases 
io  vhiidi  the  preserratioii  of  integrity  requires  the  ex- 
erdn  of  these  qoalitiea.  Pilate  was  obviously  a  man 
of  weak,  and  therefore,  with  his  temptations,  of  corrupt 
cliaracter.  The  view  given  in  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
nlioiu  (y,  14),  where  unnumliness  (avavipla)  is  as- 
aibed  to  him,  we  take  to  be  correct.  This  want  of 
itieDgth  will  readily  account  fur  his  failing  to  rescue 
Jene  from  the  rage  of  bis  enemies,  and  also  for  the  acts 
of  isjistice  and  cruelty  which  he  practiced  in  his  gov- 
enawnt— acts  which,  considered  in  themselves,  wear  a 
deeper  dye  than  docs  the  conduct  which  he  observed 
in  aonendering  Jesus  to  the  malice  of  the  Jews,  This 
tame  weakness  may  serve  to  explain  to  the  reailer  bow 
miKh  influence  would  be  exerted  on  this  unjust  judge, 
not  only  by  the  stem  bigotry  and  persecuting  wrath  of 
Uie  Jewish  priesthood,  but  especially  by  the  not  con- 
cealed intimations  which  they  threw  out  against  Pilate 
tlut,  if  he  liberated  Jesus,  he  was  no  friend  of  Tiberius, 
and  most  expect  to  have  to  give  an  account  of  his  con- 
doct  at  Rome.  That  this  was  no  idle  threat,  noth- 
ing beyond  the  Hmits  of  probability,  Pilate's  subsequent 
depeeitian  by  Vitellius  shows  very  plainly;  nor  could 
tke  pnieniator  hare  been  ignoiaat  either  of  the  stern 
detensinatian  of  the  Jewish  character,  or  of  the  offence 
be  ^  by  his  acts  given  to  tlie  heads  of  the  nation,  or 
•f  Uk  insecurity,  at  that  very  hour,  when  the  contest 
between  him  and  the  priests  was  proceeding  regarding 
the  innocent  victim  whom  they  lusled  to  destroy,  of  his 
on  position  in  the  office  which  be  held,  and  which,  of 
oow,  he  desired  to  retain.  On  the  whole,  then,  view- 
ia;  the  entire  conduct  of  Pilate,  his  previous  iniquities 
ai  well  as  bis  bearing  on  the  condemnation  of  Jesus — 
iwring  his  own  actual  position  and  the  malignity  of 
the  Jews— we  cannot,  we  confess,  give  our  vote  with 
those  who  have  passed  the  severest  conderouation  on 
thit  weak  and  guilty  governor. 

The  number  of  duaertations  on  Pilate's  character  and 
dl  the  circumstances  connected  with  him,  bis  "  faci- 
•na,"  his  ^Christuoa  scrvandi  studium,"  bis  wife's 
dnsn,  his  supposed  letters  to  Tiberius,  which  have 
been  published  during  the  last  and  present  centuries,  is 
quite  overwhelming.  On  this  point  the  student  may 
"wdt  with  advantage  dean  Alford's  Commentary; 
EBieott,  Historical  f^cturrs  on  the  Life  qf  our  Lord, 
wtrii :  Ncandefs  Life  ofCh-itt,  §  285  (Bohn) ;  Ewald, 
tioMdkU,  V,  SO,  etc.  See  also  HUUer,  De  emxitt.  PiL 
(Mtt.  tmmti.  $lud.  (Hamb.  1751);  Tobler,  in  Pfen- 
nipr,  SojMii  z.  clkrislL  Hag.  Ill,  ii,  (Zurich,  1782); 
KiesKyer,  Charab.  i,  129  sq.;  Paulus,  Comment,  iii,  697 
•q.;  Lttcke,  on  John  xix.  Corop.  Schuster,  in  Eicb- 
hom'i  BibUolk.  d.  biU.  Lit.  x,  823 ;  Olsbausen,  in  an- 
swer to  Tbolock's  low  valuation  of  Pilate,  Comment,  ii, 
M  ai{.  The  reader  will  find  a  discriminating  analysis 
>iiStier,A!ifai7e«ii,Ti,  818-382  (ii,619  sq.  of  the  Ameri- 
cas translation),  and  in  Dr.  Hanna's  Ltut  Day  of  Our 
^-ord'a  Paimm,  p.  77-148.  See  also  the  Zeitichr.  f. 
«««»«*.  r*eoi.  1871,  voL  iv. 

^-  ^fXTffkal  A  ceov)ttt,—\ye  learn  from  Justin  Mar- 
In  (ipoi  i,  76,  84),  TertuUian  {Apol.  c  21),  Eusebins 
(Sat  Ectlet.  ii,  2),  and  others,  that  Pilate  made  an  offl- 
■w  itpott  to  Tibnius  of  our  Lord's  trial  and  condem- 
wioD;  and  in  a  homily  ascribed  to  Chrysostom,  though 
^^ked  as  sporioos  by  his  Benedictine  editors  {llom. 
»>«.  ii  Patdi.  viii,  968,  D),   certain    irronviiiiaTa 


{A  eta,  or  Commentarii  POati)  are  spoken  of  as  welW 
known  documents  in  common  drcnlation.  That  he 
made  such  a  report  is  highly  probable,  and  it  may  have 
been  in  existence  in  Chiysostom's  time;  but  the  Acta 
PUali  now  extant  in  Ur^k,and  two  Latin  epistles  from 
him  to  the  emperor  (Fabric  Apoa:  i,  237,  298;  iii.  111, 
456),  are  certainly  spurious.  The  number  of  extant 
"  A  eta  PHati,"  in  various  forms,  is  so  large  as  to  show 
that  very  early  the  demand  created  a  supply  of  docu- 
ments manifestly  spurious,  and  we  have  no  reason  for 
looking  on  any  one  of  those  that  remain  as  more  au- 
thentic than  the  others.  The  taunt  of  Celsns  that  the 
Christians  circulated  spurious  or  distorted  oamtives 
under  this  title  (Origen,  c.  Cets.'),  and  the  complaint  of 
Eusebiua  (_Ilist.  EccUt.  ix,  5)  that  the  heathens  made 
them  the  vehicle  of  blasphemous  calumnies,  show  how 
largely  the  machinery  of  falsification  was  used  on  cither 
side.  Such  of  these  documents  as  are  extant  are  found 
in  the  collections  of  Fabricins,  Tbilo,  and  TischendorC 
Some  of  them  are  but  weak  paraphrases  of  the  Guepel 
history.  The  most  extravagant  are  perhaps  the  most 
interesting,  as  indicating  the  existence  of  modes  of 
thought  at  variance  with  the  prevalent  traditions.  Of 
these  anomalies  the  most  striking  is  that  known  as  the 
Paradofit  PHati  (Tischcndorf,  Krang.  Apoe,  p.  426). 
The  emperor  Tiberius,  startled  at  the  universal  dark- 
ness that  had  fallen  on  the  Roman  empire  on  the  day' 
of  the  crucifixion,  summons  Pilate  to  answer  for  having 
caused  it.  He  is  condemned  to  death,  but  before  his 
execution  he  prays  to  the  Lord  Jesus  that  he  may  not 
be  destroyed  with  the  wicked  Hebrews,  and  pleads  his 
ignorance  as  an  excuse.  The  prayer  is  answered  by  a 
voice  from  heaven,  assuring  him  that  all  generations 
shall  call  him  blessed,  and  that  he  shall  be  a  witness  for 
Christ  at  his  second  coming  to  judge  the  twelve  tribes 
of  IsraeL  An  angel  receives  his  head,  and  his  wife  dies 
filled  with  joy,  and  is  buried  with  him.  Startling  as 
this  imaginary  history  may  be,  it  has  its  counterpart  in 
the  traditional  custums  of  the  Abyssinian  Church,  in 
which  Pilate  is  recognised  as  a  saint  and  martyr,  and 
takes  his  place  iii  the  calendar  on  the  25th  of  June 
(Stanley,  Eastern  Charrh,  p.  18 ;  Neale,  Kattem  Church, 
i,  806).'  The  words  of  'Tertullian,  describing  him  as 
"jam  pro  sn&  eonsdentia  Christianas"  (^Apol.  c.  21),  in- 
dicate a  like  feeling,  and  wo  find  traces  of  it  also  in  the 
Apocryphal  Gospel,  which  speaks  of  him  as  "  undr- 
cnmcised  in  flesh,  but  circumcised  in  heart"  (Kvang. 
Nicod.  i,  12,  in  Tischendorf,  Erang.  Apoc.  p.  23G). 

According  to  another  legend  {Mori  Pilali,  in  Tisch- 
endorf's  Evang.  Apoc.  p.  4S2),  Tiberius,  hearing  of  the 
wonderful  works  of  healing  that  had  been  wrought  in 
Judisa,  writes  to  Pilate,  bidding  him  to  send  to  Rome 
the  man  that  had  this  divine  power.  Pilate  has  to 
confess  that  he  has  crucified  him ;  but  the  messenger 
meets  Veronica,  who  gives  him  the  duth  which  had  re- 
ceived the  impress  of  the  divine  features,  and  by  this 
the  emperor  is  healed.  Pilate  is  summoned  to  take  his 
trial,  and  presents  himself  wearing  the  holy  and  seam- 
less tunic.  This  acts  as  a  spell  upon  the  emperor,  and 
he  forgets  his  wonted  severity.  After  a  time  Pilate  is 
thrown  into  prison,  and  there  commits  suicide.  His 
body  is  cast  into  the  Tiber,  but  as  storms  and  tempests 
followed,  the  Romans  take  it  up  and  send  it  to  Yienne. 
It  is  thrown  into  the  Rhone ;  but  the  same  disasters  fol- 
low, and  it  is  sent  on  to  Losania  (Lucerne  or  Lausanne?). 
There  it  is  sunk  in  a  pool,  fenced  round  by  mountains, 
and  even  there  the  waters  boil  or  bubUe  strangely. 
The  interest  of  this  story  obviously  lies  in  its  presenting 
an  early  form  (the  existing  text  is  of  the  14th  ccntur}') 
of  the  local  traditions  which  connect  the  name  of  the 
procurator  of  Judiea  with  the  Mount  Pilatus  that  over- 
looks the  lake  of  Lucerne.  The  received  explanation 
(Ruskin,  Modem  Painters,  v,  128)  of  the  legend,  as 
originating  in  a  distortion  of  the  descriptive  name 
Hons  Pileatus  (the  "dond-capped"),  supplies  a  curious 
instance  of  the  genesis  of  a  myth  from  a  false  etymol- 
ogy ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  rests  on  suffix 
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-cient  grounds,  and  is  not  rather  the  product  of  a  pseudo- 
criticism,  finding  in  a  name  the  starting-pointy  not  the 
embodiment  of  a  legend.  Hare  we  any  evidence  that 
the  mountain  was  Icnown  as  "  Pileatus"  before  the  le- 
gend ?  Have  we  not,  in  the  apocryphal  story  just  cited, 
the  legend  independently  of  the  name?  (comp.  Vilmar, 
I}enlKheNationalliteratur,i,2n).  The  extent  to  which 
the  terror  connected  with  the  belief  formerly  prevailed 
is  somewhat  startling.  If  a  stone  were  thrown  into  the 
lake,  a  violent  storm  would  follow.  No  one  was  allowed 
to  visit  it  without  a  special  permission  from  the  author- 
ities of  Lucerne.  The  neighboring  shepherds  were 
bound  by  a  solemn  oath,  renewed  annually,  never  to 
guide  a  stranger  to  it  (Gessner,  Dfscripl.  Mont.  Pilal. 
[Zurich,  1655],  p.  40).  The  spell  was  broken  in  1584 
by  Johannes  MUller,  cure  of  Lucerne,  who  was  bold 
enough  to  throw  stones  and  abide  the  consequences 
(Golberj',  Unieert  piltoretque  <fe  la  Suitie,  p.  827).  It  is 
striking  that  traditions  of  Pilate  attach  themselves  to 
several  localities  in  the  south  of  France  (comp.  Murray's 
Hatidrbookfor  France,  Route  125). 

But  whatever  we  may  think  of  those  legends,  or  even 
of  the  apocryphal  works  that  have  come  down  to  our 
own  times,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  original 
documents  referred  to  by  the  early  Church  fathers  were 
genuine  (Hencke,  Optuc.  Acad.  p.  201  sq.).  Such  is 
the  opinion  of  Winer  {Realtmrierb.).  Lardner,  who 
has  fully  discussed  the  subject,  decides  that  "  it  must  be 
allowed  by  all  that  Pontius  Pilate  composed  some  mem- 
oirs concerning  our  Saviour,  and  sent  them  to  the  em- 
peror' (vi.  610).  Winer  adds, "  What  we  now  have  in 
Greek  under  this  title  (PUale't  Report;  see  Fabricii 
Apocr.  i,  237, 239 ;  iii,  456),  as  well  as  the  two  letters  of 
Pilate  to  Tiberius,  are  fabrications  of  a  later  age."  So 
Lardner:  "The  Act*  of  Pontius  Pilate,  and  his  letter 
to  Tiberius,  which  wo  now  have,  are  not  genuine,  but 
manifestly  spurious."  We  have  not  space  here  to  re- 
view the  arguments  which  have  been  adduced  in  favor 
of  and  against  these  documents;  but  we  mu^t  add  that 
we  attach  some  importance  to  them,  thinking  it  by  no 
means  unlikely  that,  if  they  are  fabrications,  they  are 
fabricated  in  some  keeping  with  the  genuine  pieces, 
which  were  in  some  way  lost,  and  the  loss  of  which  the 
composers  of  our  actual  pieces  sought  as  well  as  they 
could  to  repair.  If  this  view  can  be  sustained,  then  the 
documents  we  have  may  serve  to  help  us  in  the  use  of 
discretion  to  the  substance  of  the  original  Acta.  At  all 
events,  it  seems  certain  that  an  official  report  was  made 
by  Pilate;  and  thus  we  gain  another  proof  that  "these 
things  were  not  done  in  a  corner."  Those  who  wish  to 
enter  into  this  subject  should  first  consult  Lardner  {ul 
mp.),  and  the  valuable  references  he  gives.  See  also 
Altman,  De  EpUt.  PiL  nd  Tiber.  (Bern.  1756) ;  Van  Dale, 
Be  Orac  p.  609  sq.;  Schmidt,  f'inleitung  im  A'.  T.  ii, 
249  sq.  Of  especial  value  is  Hcrmanssnn,  De  Pontio 
Pilal.  (Upsala,  1624);  also  Burger,  Oe  Pontio  Pilat. 
(Misen.  1782).  The  latest  work  on  the  subject  is  that 
of  Lipsius,  Die  Pilaiu»-.i  den,  irilisck  unlersucht  (Kiel, 
1871).    See  Acts  OF  Pii-ATK. 

On  the  general  subject  of  this  article,  the  reader  may 
refer  to  Germar,  Docelur  ad  loca  P.  Pilali  Jacinora  cat. 
(Thorun,  1785) ;  Lengheimich,  De  Pilali  patrim  (s.  1. 
1677);  Gottcr,  De  Conjitgit  Pilali  Sommo  (Jen.  1704) ; 
Kluge,  De  Sornnio  Uxoris  Pilati  (Elal.  1720) ;  Herbart, 
Examen  SomnU  Ux.  Pil.  (Oldeub.  1786);  Uistell,  7>« 
Solute  Uxoris  Pilati  (Alt.  1772);  Mounier,  De  Pilali 
in  CoMia  Serval.  agendi  ratione  (1826) ;  Wameck,  Pont. 
PU.einGemaUle  (Gotha,  1867) ;  TheoL  and  Lit.  .Toumal, 
April,  1861.  Hase,  in  his  7.eben  Jem,  p.  203,  206  (third 
ed.),  affords  valuable  literary  references  on  this,  as  on  so 
many  other  N.-T.  subjects.  See  also  the  monographs 
referred  to  by  Volbe<Ung,  Index  Programmalum,  p.  58, 
69.    See  Jesus  Christ, 

Pilate's  Staircase.  This  celebrated  staircase  is 
contained  within  a  little  chapel  near  the  church  of  St. 
John  Lateran,  at  Rome.  It  consists  of  twenty-eight 
while  marble  steps,  and  it  is  alleged  by  Romanists  that 


this  is  the  holy  staircase  which  Christ  several  times  as- 
cended and  descended  when  he  appeared  before  Klate, 
and  that  it  was  carried  by  angels  from  Jerusalem  to 
Rome.  Multitudes  of  pilgrims  at  certain  periods  crawl 
up  the  steps  of  this  staircase  on  their  knees,  with  rosa- 
ries in  their  hands,  and  kissing  each  step  as  they  as- 
cend. On  reaching  the  top,  the  pilgrim  must  repeat  a 
short  prayer.  The  performance  of  this  ceremony  is  re- 
garded as  peculiarly  meritorious,  and  entitling  the  de- 
vout pilgrim  to  a  plenary  indulgence.  It  was  during 
this  act  of  devotion  that  Martin  Luther,  then  a  monk, 
was  startled  by  the  remembrance  of  the  text,  "  The  just 
shall  live  by  faith."  He  instantly  saw  the  folly  of  such 
performances ;  and  fleeing  in  shame  from  the  place,  be- 
came from  that  time  a  zealous  reformer.  By  the  Ito- 
manists  this  staircase  is  called  Scala  Santa,  or  kolf 
Haircaae. 

FU'dash  (Heb.  Pildath',  ti^^D, accorduig  to  FUrst, 
for  CS  'no,  flame  of  fire;  Sept.  4>aX^t{),  the  sixth 
named  of  the  eight  sons  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother, 
by  his  niece  and  wife,  Milcah  (Gen.  xxii,  22).  B.C.  cir. 
2046.  "  The  settlement  of  his  descendants  has  not  been 
identified  with  any  degree  of  probabilit^r.  Bunscn 
(^Biteltcert,  Gen.  xxii,  22)  compares  Sipalikat,  a  place 
in  the  north-east  of  Mesopotamia;  but  the  resemblance 
of  the  two  names  is  probably  accidental"  (Smith). 

Fil'eha  (Heb.  Pilcha',  SHSB,  Ike  tHce,ot  vortkip; 
Sept.  ^aXniv),  the  head  of  one  of  the  Jewish  families 
who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Nch.  x,  21 
[Heb.  25]).     RG445. 

Files.    See  H.fcMORRHOiDS. 
File'ser.    See  Tiguvth-Pilcskb. 

File-tower,  or  PdeMomer,  an  architectural  tertn, 
seems  to  have  signified  a  small  fortress,  dwelling,  or 
tower,  capable  of  being  defended  against  any  sudden 
marauding  expedition.  Church  towers  appear  to  hare 
been  sometimes  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Some  of 
these  towers,  which  were  used  for  habitations,  have  had 
additions  made  to  them  subsequent  to  their  erection. 
Heifer-haw  tower,  near  Alnwick,  and  a  tower  in  Cor- 
bridge  churchyard,  were  probably  pele- towers  only. 
Pile,  a  fortress,  occurs  only  in  names  of  places  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  Lancashire,  and  the  neighboring  parts,  btit 
it  is  an  archaic  term  not  exclusively  northern. 

Filgrim  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  only  in  the  old  sense  of 
sojourner,  for  waptjriltipot  (Heb.  xi,  13 ;  1  Pet,  ii,  II; 
"stranger,"  1  Pet  i,  1).  Similarly  in  the  O.  T.  "pil- 
grimage" occurs  as  a  rendering  of  11313,  magur,  which 
signifies  a  atay,  or  an  abode  in  a  foreign  country,  travels 
((ten.  xvii,  8).  Metaphorically,  it  is  applied  to  the  so- 
journing on  earth;  thus  the  patriarch  Jacob  says  to 
Pharaoh,  "  The  days  of  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage  arc 
a  hundred  and  thirty  years  (Gen.  xlvii,  9).  Tlie  Psalm- 
ist likewise  says,  '•  'Thy  statutes  have  been  my  songs  in 
the  house  of  my  pilgrimage"  (Psa.  cxix,  64). 

Filgrlm  Fathers,  a  name  often  given  to  the  early 
settlers  of  New  England.  The  ship  "  Mayflower,"  that 
bore  the  first  of  them,  left  Plymouth  Sept.  6,  1G20, 
and  on  Dec  6  the  passengers  landed  on  a  rock  in 
Cape  Cod  harbor.  The  men  engaged  in  the  formation 
of  the  New  England  colonies  have  seldom  been  sur- 
passed in  sagacity  and  prowess,  in  piety  and  benevo- 
lent exertion.  Many  of  them  were  men  of  education 
and  rank ;  they  were  eminently  free  from  the  low  and 
degrading  vices  of  the  statesmen  of  that  age.  The  po- 
litical trust  committed  to  them  was  felt  to  be  an  awful 
deposit.  It  was  their  constant  aim,  one  which  they 
carried  with  them  to  the  council -chamber,  and  bore 
back  with  them  to  the  closet  in  their  religious  exercises, 
that  each  colonist  should  exhibit  the  lofty  mien  of  a 
freeman,  and  wear  the  dignity  of  an  heir  to  heaven ; 
that  he  should  bow  the  knee  to  none  but  God,  and  bear 
no  yoke  but  his  who  is  meek  and  lowly  in  heart.  The 
grief  of  bidding  farewell  to  friends,  countty,  and  home 
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dill  not  produce  in  them  a  aentimenUl  lethai^,  but  | 
was  borne  irilb  manly  courage  and  Christian  heroism.  I 
lo  the  long  and  tedious  rorage  their  hearts  sank  not.  | 
Tbeif  tpiiii  did  not  fail  them  in  the  midst  of  those 
difficulties  and  dangers  with  which  foreign  adventure 
tbouod^  The  sultry  climate,  the  swamp  and  the  for- 
at,  the  solitary  encampment,  and  the  whoop  of  the  sav- 
age, were  calmly  and  successfully  encountered.  Like  i 
their  leaders,  the  majority  of  them  were  men  of  God. 
The  men  that  landed  from  the  "  Mayflower"  on  the  rock 
of  Flnnonth  felt  themselves  to  be  "  choaen  vessels," 
and  the  consciousness  of  their  solemn  consecration  was 
the  deepest  sensation  of  their  religions  experience.  The  | 
preservation  of  the  ordinances  of  religion  was  a  princi- 
pal endeavor  with  them.  The  first  trees  of  the  virgin 
foiett  were  felled  for  the  sanctuary — "a  man  was  fa- 
mous according  as  he  had  lifted  up  axes  upon  the  thick 
trees.'  Truly  did  they  vow,  "  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jeru- 
aakm,  let  my  hand  forget  her  cunning."  Their  inner 
lile  nourished  itself  by  frequent  days  of  fasting  and 
prajer.  These  were  aeasons  of  coveted  enjoyment 
Their  firmness  might  be  somewhat  stem,  their  rigidness 
of  observance  might  generate  formality,  yet  their  heart 
was  with  God,  his  law  their  guide,  his  glory  their  aim. 
la  everj-  crisis  they  inquired  at  the  oracle  of  Jehovah ; 
is  seasons  of  deliverance  they  entered  his  courts  with 
jiaiK— "a  multitude  that  kept  holiday;"  in  times  of 
impeoding  danger  they  placed  themselves  under  the 
protectina  of  him  to  whom  the  shields  of  the  earth  be- 
hiBg.  They  were  a  people  worthy  of  those  high-souled 
pauiots  who  were  their  leaders,  both  in  civil  polity  and 
religion.  Few  statesmen  of  that  day  had  the  purity  of 
B'iothrop,  few  ministers  the  learning  of  Cotton,  the  en- 
dowments of  Hooker,  or  the  self-sacrificing  spiri  t  of  Rog- 
er vnuisms.— Eadie,  £eel.  CgcL  s.  v.    See  Puritans. 

PUgrim,  Reugious.    See  Pilgrimages. 

Pilgrim,  a  German  prelate  of  medieval  times,  flour- 
iihcdfram9'0to991.  He  was  first  engaged  in  mission- 
ny  work  among  the  Hungarians.  He  held  different 
tedcnsstical  positions,  and  at  last  was  made  bishop  of 
Pssan.  In  974  he  drew  up  for  pope  Benedict  VI  a  re- 
durkable  report  concerning  the  spread  of  Christianity 
in  Hungary,  but  the  paper  was  somewhat  exagger- 
ated, and  probably  prcparctl  by  Pilgrim  to  further  some 
panicolar  interest  of  bis  own.  The  truth  is  that,  like 
Im  predecessors,  he  was  striving  to  assert  his  indepen- 
dmaof  the  archbishopric  of  ijalzbnrg;  and  he  defended 
tbe  dignity  and  rights  of  that  ancient  metropolis,  the 
^  since  dilapidated  city  of  Lorch  (Laureacum),  whose 
i&icese  stretched  onward  to  Fannonia.  "And  so  we  may 
appose,*"  says  Neander, "  that  in  his  efforts  to  convince 
the  pope  (from  whom,  in  fact,  he  obtained  the  fulfilment 
cfhis  wishes)  how  necessary  the  restoration  of  this  me- 
fopolii  was  to  Pannonia  and  to  its  subordinate  bishop- 
lies,  be  allowed  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  a  somewhat 
exaggerated  representation  of  this  new  sphere  of  labor 
IB  Hungary."  See  Neander,  Ilittory  of  the  Chi-ittian 
Chirci,  iii,  331  sq. ;  Kurtz,  Lekrbuch  d.  Kirchengetch. 
{7th  ed.)  i,  294 ;  Theolog.  Vmr.-lM.  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Pilgrim,  Jomann  Ulsich,  an  engraver  on  wood, 
•ad  the  supposed  inventor  of  engraving  in  chiaro-oscuro. 
Uttle  is  known  of  him  or  of  his  works,  except  a  few 
prioti,  which  are  marked  with  two  pilgrims'  staves 
"osaed  between  the  initials  Jo.  V.  Among  the  ten 
prints  mentioned  by  Bartsch  are  these :  ChrUt  on  the 
Cmu,  with  the  )Iagdalen  kneeling  at  its  foot,  and  the 
Virgin  and  St.  John  standing  one  on  either  side ;  The 
nr^Mjieated  in  a  garden,  with  the  Infant  on  her  knee ; 
Jle  yitym,  half-length,  with  the  Infant  in  her  arms ; 
^Jenme  ta  the  Desert,  with  a  book  io  one  hand  and  a 
itooe  in  the  other ;  and  SI.  Sebastian,  tied  to  a  tree.  See 
Spoooer,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  ii,  696. 

PUcrimage  of  Orace,  Tbe.  In  the  time  of  Hen- 
T  Till,  it  is  said  that  by  the  dissolution  of  the  lesser 
"""'asteries  about  ten  thousand  persons  became  (rather 
'"XB  choice  than  necessity,  for  they  bad  tbe  option  of 


being  transferred  to  the  larger  houses)  applicants  fur 
public  bounty.  These  persons,  traversing  the  kingdom, 
by  the  detail  of  their  sufferings  created  extensive  dis- 
satisfaction, and  popuhu  feeling  was  with  them.  Many 
of  the  people  also  sympathized  with  the  inmates  of 
nunneries,  some  of  whom  they  were  taught  to  regard 
as  ladies  of  gentle  lives  and  kind  deeds,  whose  monastic 
charities  were  necessarily  suspended  when  their  com- 
munities were  dispersed.  An  attempt  was  made  to  sup- 
press the  growing  disturbance  by  restoring  thirty  of 
the  less  disorderly  of  the  suppressed  houses.  But  the 
storm  broke  out  first  in  Lincolnshire,  and  subsequently 
in  Yorkshire,  where  forty  thousand  men  marcheil  with 
crucifixes  and  bainiers  before  them,  calling  their  expe- 
dition the  PiUp-image  of  Grace,  and  avowing  their  ob- 
ject to  be  the  removal  of  low-bom  comisellors  (Crom- 
well, the  chancellor,  was  the  son  of  a  bUcksmith  at 
Putney),  the  suppression  of  heresy,  and  the  restitution 
of  the  Church.  These  rebel  forces,  however,  melted 
away  without  any  action ;  and  their  leader  Aske,  upon 
a  repetition  of  the  outbreak,  was  beheaded  for  treason. 
Many  of  the  abbots  and  friars  were  supposed  to  be  im- 
plicated in  the  pilgrimage. — Farrar,  Enles.  Did,  s.  v. 

FilgrlmageB  are  exercises  of  religious  discipline, 
which  consist  in  journeying  to  some  place  of  reputed 
sanctity,  frequently  in  discharge  of  a  tow. 

Christian  Pilgrimages.— Tbe  idea  of  any  peculiar  sa- 
crednesa  being  attached  to  special  localities  under  the 
Christian  dispensation  was  very  strikingly  rebuked  by 
Christ  in  his  conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
as  recorded  in  John  iv :  and  nowhere  is  the  principle 
on  this  subject  more  plainly  laid  down  than  in  the 
Lord's  statement  on  that  occasion :  "  The  hour  cometh, 
and  now  is,  when  the  trae  worshippers  shall  worship 
tbe  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth :  fur  the  Father  scek- 
eth  such  to  worship  him."  In  proportion,  however,  aa 
Christianity  receded  from  the  apostolic  age,  it  gradu- 
ally lost  sight  uf  the  simplicity  and  spirituality  which 
marked  its  primitive  character,  and  availed  itself  of 
carnal  expedients  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  im- 
agination and  kindling  the  devotion  of  its  votariesi 
Hence,  in  the  4th  century,  many,  encouraged  by  the 
example  of  the  emperor  Uonstantine,  whose  supersti- 
tious tendencies  were  strong,  resorted  to  the  scene;  of 
the  Saviour's  life  and  ministry  for  the  nourishing  and 
invigoration  of  their  religious  feelings  and  desires. 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Conslantine,  set  the  first  exam- 
ple of  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  which  was  soon  exten- 
sively imitated ;  partly,  as  in  the  case  of  Constantine, 
with  a  desire  to  be  baptized  in  the  Jordan,  but  still 
more  from  a  veneration  fur  the  spots  which  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  events  of  the  history  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  Thus  a  superstitious  attachment  to  the  Holy 
lind  increased  so  extensively  that  some  of  the  most 
eminent  teachers  of  the  Church,  as  Jerome  and  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  openly  disapproved  these  pilgrimages.  The 
most  frequent  resort  of  pilgrims  was  Jemsalem,  but  to 
this  were  afterwards  added  Rome,  Tours,  and  Compos- 
teUa.  As  to  the  last-named  place,  we  find  that  in  the 
year  1428,  under  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  abundance  of 
licenses  were  granted  by  the  crown  of  KngUnd  to  cap- 
tains of  English  ships  for  carrying  numbers  of  devout 
persons  to  the  shrine  of  St.  James;  provided,  however, 
that  those  pilgrims  should  first  make  oath  not  to  take 
anything  prejudicial  to  England,  nor  to  reveal  any  of 
its  secrets,  nor  to  carry  out  with  them  any  more  gold  or 
silver  than  would  he  sufficient  fur  their  reasonable  ex- 
penses. In  that  year  926  persons  went  from  England 
on  the  said  pilgrimage.  In  our  own  times  the  greatest 
numbers  have  resortol  to  Loretto  (q.  v.),  in  order  to  vbit 
the  chamber  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  which  she  was 
bom,  and  brought  up  her  son  Jesus  till  he  was  twelve 
years  of  age !  or  to  Paray  U  ifonial  (q.  v.),  to  pay 
homage  to  the  Virgin  Marie  it  la  Coque  (q.  v.). 

In  the  Middle  Ages  pilgrimages  were  regarded  as  a 
mark  of  piety,  but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  they 
gave  rise  to  the  most  fiagrant  abuses.    We  find  ac- 
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eordingly  pope  Boniface,  in  a  letter  to  Cutbbert,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  in  the  8th  centun-,  desiring  that 
women  and  nuns  might  be  restrained  from  their  fre- 
quent pilgrimages  to  Home.  The  second  Council  of 
Chalons  also,  which  was  held  in  A.D.  813,  denounces 
in  no  measured  terms  the  false  trust  reposed  in  pil- 
grimages to  Rome,  and  also  to  the  church  of  St.  Mar- 
tin at  Tours.  "  There  are  clergymen,"  complains  this 
ecclesiastical  synod,  "who  lead  an  idle  life,  and  trust 
thereby  to  be  purified  from  sin,  and  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  their  calling;  and  there  are  laymen  who  believe  that 
they  may  sin  or  have  sinned  with  impunity  because 
they  undertook  such  pilgrimages;  there  are  great  men 
who,  under  this  pretext,  practice  the  grossest  extortion 
among  their  people ;  and  there  are  poor  men  who  em- 
ploy the  same  excuse  to  render  begging  a  more  profit- 
able employment.  Such  are  those  who  wander  round 
about,  and  falsely  declare  that  they  are  on  a  pilgrimage ; 
while  there  are  others  whose  folly  is  so  great  that  they 
believe  that  they  become  purified  from  their  sins  by  the 
mere  sight  of  the  holy  places,  forgetting  the  words  of 
St.  Jerome,  who  says  that  there  is  nothing  meritorious 
in  seeing  Jerusalem,  but  in  leading  a  good  life  there." 
It  was  between  the  11th  and  the  13th  centuries,  how- 
ever, that  the  rage  for  pilgrimages  came  to  its  height. 
About  the  commencement  of  the  period  now  referred  to 
the  idea  extensively  prevailed  throughout  Europe  that 
the  thousand  years  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse  were 
near  their  close,  and  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand. 
A  general  consternation  spread  among  all  classes,  and 
many  individuals,  parting  with  their  property  and 
abandoning  their  friends  and  families,  set  out  for  the 
Holy  Land,  where  they  imagined  that  Christ  would  ap- 
pear to  judge  the  world.  'While  Palestine  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  caliphs,  pilgrimages  tn  Jerusalem  had 
been  encouraged  as  offering  them  an  ample  source  of 
revenue;  but  no  sooner  had  Syria  been  conquered  by 
the  Turks,  in  the  middle  of  the  11th  century,  than  pil- 
grims to  the  Holy  I..and  began  to  be  exposed  to  ever;' 
species  of  insult.  The  minds  of  men  in  every  part  of 
Christendom  were  now  inflamed  with  indignation  at 
the  cruelties  and  impositions  of  the  Mohammedan  pos- 
sessors of  the  holy  places ;  and  in  such  circumstances  the 
Church  enthusiasts  found  little  difhculty  in  originating 
the  Crusadet  (q.  v.),  and  for  two  centuries  vast  armies 
of  pilgrims  poured  into  the  Holy  Land.  It  was  easier 
for  the  Crusaders,  however,  to  make  their  conquests 
than  tn  preserve  them ;  and  accordingly,  before  the  13th 
century  had  passed  away,  the  Christians  were  driven 
out  of  all  their  Asiatic  possessions,  and  the  holy  places 
fell  anew  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels. 

In  almost  every  countrj-  where  Komanism  prevails  pil- 
grimages have  been  and  still  are  common.  In  England, 
at  one  time,  the  shrine  of  Thomas  &  Docket,  and  in  Scot- 
land that  ofSt.  Andrew,  was  the  favorite  resort  of  devout 
pilgrims.  But  even  down  to  the  present  day  there  are 
various  places  in  Ireland  where  stations  and  holy  wells 
attract  crowds  of  devout  worshippers  everj-  year;  and 
many  parts  of  that  country  ate  sacred  to  extraordinary 
worship  and  pilgrimage.  From  the  beginning  of  May  till 
the  middle  of  August  every  year  crowds  of  popish  peni- 
tents resort  to  an  island  near  the  centre  of  Lough  Fin, 
or  White  Lake,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  to  the  amount 
of  three  or  four  thousand.  These  are  mostly  of  the 
poorer  sort,  and  many  of  them  are  proxies  for  those  who 
arc  richer;  some  of  whom,  however,  together  with  some 
of  the  priests  and  bishops,  on  occasion  make  their  ap- 
pearance there.  When  the  pilgrim  comes  within  sight 
of  the  holy  lake  he  must  uncover  his  hands  and  feet, 
and  thus  walk  to  the  water-side,  and  is  taken  to  the  isl- 
and for  six|)cnce.  Here  are  two  chapels  and  fifteen 
other  houses,  to  which  are  added  confessionals,  so  con- 
trived that  the  priest  cannot  sec  the  person  confessing. 
The  penance  varies  acconling  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  penitent,  during  the  continuance  of  which  (some- 
times three,  six,  or  nine  days)  he  subsists  on  oatmeal, 
sometimes  made  into  bicod.  .  He  traverses  sharp  stones 


on  his  bare  knees  or  feet,  and  goes  through  a  variety  of 
other  forms,  paying  sixpence  at  every  different  confes- 
sion. When  all  is  over  the  priest  bores  a  gimlet-bole 
through  the  top  of  the  pilgrim's  staff,  in  which  he  fas- 
tens a  cross  peg;  gives  him  as  many  hcdy  pebbles  out 
of  the  lake  as  ho  cares  to  carry  away,  for  amulets  to  be 
presented  to  his  friends,  and  so  dismisses  biro,  an  object 
of  veneration  to  all  other  papists  not  thus  initiated,  who 
no  sooner  see  the  pilgrim's  cross  in  his  hands  than  they 
kneel  down  to  get  his  blessing.  But  France,  even  in 
modem  times,  remains  the  special  patron  of  Ron»n- 
Catholic  devotees.  Thus  the  A'.-¥.  Tribune  correspond- 
ent writes  under  Aug.  27, 187d,  from  Paris :  "  If  half  a 
million  was  a  correct  estimate — the  faithful  will  tell 
you  that  it  was  too  low — of  the  number  of  those  who 
had  already  this  year,  at  the  date  of  my  10th  of  July- 
letter,  gone  on  foot  or  wheels  to  pay  their  devotions  at 
this,  that,  and  the  other  French  shrine,  by  this  it  should 
be  near  a  million  and  a  half.  We  are  now  in  the  height 
of  the  pilgrimage  season.  Never  in  modem  times,  if  in 
any  time,  was  there  another  Kke  it  for  brisk  and  multi- 
tudinous pious  peregrination.  One  day  it  is  100,000 
devotees  about  Nolrr.  Dame  de  la  Garde;  on  another 
20,000  at  Cambrai,  10,000  at  A'o/re  Dame  de  Liiste,  at 
fjO  Saktie,  and  Lourdrt,  besides  great  days  and  extraor- 
dinary occasions.  The  affluence  is  constant,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  miraculous  cures  from  the  thaumaturge 
springs  of  the  last-named  places.  There  is  hardh-  a  di- 
ocese whose  bishop  does  not  exalt  the  merits  of  some 
local  shrine  for  convenience  of  tender-footed  ot  short- 
winded  devotees  of  his  flock."  In  Belgium  also  the  same 
priestly  management  prevails.  The  chief  object  is,  of 
eourae,  the  attraction  of  immense  flocks  of  pilgrims  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  to  enrich  from  their  offerings  the 
depleted  coffers  of  the  papacy,  and  to  incite  (he  popular 
mind  to  renewed  ardor  in  the  promotion  of  all  the  ob- 
jects at  which  Bomanism  has  been  wont  to  aim.    See 

KOMAKISM. 

Peculiar  usages  have  prevailed  from  time  to  time 
among  the  pilgrims  of  Christianity.  Thus  the  English 
pilgrim's  weeds  consisted  of  a  hood  with  a  cape,  a  low- 
crowned  bat  with  two  strings,  a  staff  or  bourdon  four  or 
live  feet  long,  made  originally  of  two  sticks  swathed 
together,  a  bottle  strung  at  their  waist-belt,  and  scrip. 
Those  whose  pilgrimage  was  self-imposed  walked  bare- 
footed, and  begged  their  daily  bread,  let  their  beards 
grow,  and  wore  no  linen.  The  palmer  was  distinguished 
by  two  leaflets  of  palm ;  the  pilgrim  to  Mount  Sioai 
wore  the  St.  Catharine's  wheel ;  he  who  went  to  Kome 
came  back  with  a  medal,  graven  with  the  cross-keys, 
or  vemiclc;  the  pilgrim  to  Corapostella  brought  homo 
the  scallop-shell  of  Galicia ;  those  who  went  to  \Val- 
singham  were  distinguished  by  a  badge ;  and  from  Can- 
terbury the  pilgrim  carried,  as  a  memorial,  an  ampulla 
full  of  Canterbury  water,  which  was  mingled  with  one 
tiny  drop  of  k  Bccket's  blood.  Latimer  mentions  "  the 
piping,  playing,  and  curious  singing,  to  solace  the  trav- 
ail and  weariness  of  pilgrims."  At  Gloucester  the  pil- 
grims' door,  with  its  colossal  warders,  remains  in  the 
south  arm  of  the  transept.  In  the  holy  wars  the  French 
Crusaders  were  distinguished  by  a  red,  English  by  a 
white,  and  Flemings  by  a  green  cross.  Penitents  paid 
Peter's  pence  as  a  composition  for  a  pilgrimage  to  Kome, 
or  commuted  it  by  a  visit  to  Peterborough,  St.  Alban's, 
or  St.  David's.  In  1064,  persons  going  to  visit  a  saint 
had  the  protection  of  the  Church.  .\t  Hereford,  a  canon 
might  be  absent  on  a  pilgrimage  in  England  for  three 
weeks;  and  once  in  his  life  for  seven  weeks  to  visit  St. 
Denis;  ten  weeks,  Rome  and  Compostella;  eight,  Pon- 
tegnes ;  and  one  year,  Jerusalem.  In  some  Continental 
countries  pilgrims  and  priests  sometimes  inscribed  their 
names  on  the  altars  which  they  visited.  These  were 
called  inscripta,  or  literata,  but  must  not  be  confounded 
with  those  bearing  the  donor's  name;  the  first  instance 
of  the  latter  custom  occurred  in  the  case  of  Pulcherius 
at  Constantinople,  as  Sozomen  relates.  The  pilgrim's 
tomb  sometimes  bore  the  print  of  two  bare  feet,  as  em- 
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bkinatical  of  bU  safe  retarn.  Tbe  pUgrima,  having 
been  first  shrireo,  prostrated  tliemselves  before  the  altar 
while  prayers  were  said  over  them,  and  atood  up  to  re- 
ceire  the  priest's  benediction  on  their  scrips  and  staves, 
which  he  sprinkled  with  holy  water  and  delivered  into 
theirhands.  Ifthey weregoingtoJerusaleni,Bcro88wa8 
marked  apon  their  garment ;  the  ceremonial  terminated 
widi  a  solemn  mass.  In  1322  a  priest  who  betrayed  a 
confession  bad  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  as  a  penance.  In 
1300  monks  were  forbidden  to  become  pilgrims.  "Divers 
men  and  women,"  said  W.  Thorpe  in  the  loth  century, 
"hare  with  them  both  men  and  women  that  can  well 
sng  wanton  songs,  some  other  have  bagpipes,  so  that 
in  every  town,  what  with  the  noise  of  their  singing  and 
with  the  sound  of  their  piping,  and  with  the  jingling 
of  their  Canterbury  bells,  and  with  the  barking  out  of 
dogs  after  them,  they  make  more  noise  than  if  the  Icing 
came  there  away  with  all  his  clarions  and  many  other 
miastrels."  The  staff  bad  sometimes  a  bronze  socket, 
iiHctibed  with  these  words  in  Latin,  "  May  this  cross 
direct  thy  journey  in  safety." 

Jtwidi  Pilgrii>mges.—Avaong  the  Jews  pilgrimages 
u>  Joosalem  are  made  by  the  most  devoted  only.  The 
Pditb  and  Kuasian  Jews,  greatly  oppressed  in  their 
homes,  occasionally  seek  relief  by  a  journey  to  the  city 
tf  Zion,  there  to  pray  for  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Mes- 
Nsh.  That  sect  of  Judaism  known  as  the  Chasidim 
have  their  yearly  processions  to  Sandez,  the  nursery  of 
the  most  absurd  superstition.  The  time  for  this  pil- 
^oage  is  generally  on  the  first  days  of  the  month  of 
Bui.  As  soon  as  the  sound  of  the  comet  proclaims  the 
tpproach  of  the  new  year  the  Chasidim  of  Galicia  and 
Kalian  Poland  hasten  in  large  numbers  to  Sandez,  to 
manifest  their  adoration  and  veneration  by  rich  presents 
to  the  rabbi  working  miracles,  who  presides  at  Sandez. 
About  that  time  the  city  authorities  and  the  rabbi  as- 
snne  a  very  friendly  relation,  and  the  quiet  life  of  the 
flace  changes  into  activity  by  the  increase  of  strangers. 
fhe  streets  are  filled  with  Chasidim,  who  come  from 
a&r  olf  to  open  their  heart  and  confide  their  secret 
«t)hes  to  the  wonder-working  man. 

KDidmmedan  Pilgrimagei. — In  Mohammedan  coun- 
hie,  pilgrimages  are  much  in  vogue.  The  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca  (q.  v.)  is  not  only  expressly  commanded  in 
Af:  Koran,  but  is  regarded  by  the  Arabian  prophet  as  in- 
di<f<nsable  to  all  his  followers.  In  his  view,  a  believer 
nrjlwting  this  duty,  if  it  were  in  his  power  to  perform 
it,  might  as  well  die  a  Christian  or  a  Jew.  The  Per- 
nios, however,  instead  of  subjecting  themselves  to  a 
■nhome  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  look  upon  the  country  of 
'hich  Babylon  formerly,  and  now  Bagdad,  is  the  chief 
atr,  as  the  holy  land  in  which  are  deposited  the  ashes 
of  All  and  the  rest  of  the  holy  martyrs.  Not  only  do 
tbe  living  resort  thither,  but  many  bring  along  with 
than  the  dead  bodies  of  their  relatives,  to  lay  them  in 
the  sacred  earth.  Pilgrimage  is  a  duty  binding  upon 
all  Moslems,  both  men  and  women.  Inability  is  the 
only  admitted  ground  of  exemption,  and  Mohammedan 
casuists  have  determined  that  those  who  are  incapable 
must  perform  it  by  deputy,  and  bear  the  expense  of  these 
whstitutca.  What  is  principally  reverenced  in  Mecca, 
ud  gives  sanctity  to  the  whole,  is  a  square  stone  build- 
in?,  called  the  Kaaba  (q.  v.).  Before  the  time  of  Moham- 
med thb  temple  was  a  place  of  worship  for  the  idolatrous 
Arab«,  and  is  said  to  have  contained  no  less  than  three 
'xui'lred  and  nxty  different  images,  equalling  in  num- 
•w  the  days  of  the  Arabian  year.  They  were  all  de- 
Sroytd  by  Mohammed,  who  sanctified  the  Kaaba,  and 
•Pfointed  it  to  be  the  chief  place  of  worship  for  all  tme 
believers.  The  Stuseulmans  pay  so  great  a  veneration 
•oit  that  they  believe  a  single  sight  of  its  sacred  walls, 
vuhoot  any  particular  act  of  devotion,  is  as  meritorious 
o  the  sight  of  God  as  the  most  careful  discbarge  of 
"ei  doty  for  the  space  of  a  whole  year  in  any  other 
•soiplc.  To  this  temple  every  Mohammedan  who  has 
llfalth  and  means  sufficient  ought  once,  at  least,  in  his 
"fe  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage ;  nor  are  women  excused  from 


the  performance  of  this  duty.  The  pilgrims  meet  at 
different  places  near  Mecca,  according  to  the  different 
parts  from  whence  they  come  during  the  months  of 
Shawal  and  Dhu'lhaja,  being  obliged  to  be  there  by 
the  beginning  of  the  latter ;  which  month,  as  its  name 
imports,  is  peculiarly  set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  this 
solenmity.  The  men  put  on  the  ibtam  or  sacred  hab- 
it, which  consists  only  of  two  woollen  wrappers,  one 
wrapped  about  the  middle,  and  the  other  thrown  over 
their  shoulders,  having  their  heads  bare,  and  a  kind  of 
slippers  which  cover  neither  the  heel  nor  the  instep, 
and  BO  enter  the  sacred  territory  on  their  way  to  Mecca. 
While  they  have  this  habit  on  they  must  neither  hunt 
nor  fowl  (though  they  are  allowed  to  fish),  which  pre- 
cept is  so  punctually  observed  that  they  will  not  kill 
vermin  if  they  find  them  on  their  bodies:  there  are 
some  noxious  animals,  however,  which  they  have  per- 
mission to  kill  during  the  pilgrimage,  as  kites,  ravens, 
scorpions,  mice,  and  dogs  given  to  bite.  During  the 
pilgrimage  it  behooves  a  man  to  have  a  constant  guard 
over  his  words  and  actions;  to  avoid  all  quarrelling  or 
ill  language,  all  converse  with  women,  and  all  obscene 
discourse ;  and  to  apply  his  whole  attention  to  tbe  good 
work  he  is  engaged  in.  Tbe  pilgrims  being  arrived  at 
Mecca,  immediately  visit  the  temple,  and  then  enter  on 
the  performance  of  the  prescribed  ceremonies,  which 
\  consist  chiefiy  in  going  in  procession  round  tbe  Kaaba, 
,  in  running  between  the  Mounts  Safa  and  Meri\-a,  in 
j  making  the  station  on  Mount  Arafat,  and  slaying  the 
victims  and  shaving  their  heads  in  the  valley  of  Mina; 
In  compassing  the  Kaaba,  which  they  do  seven  times, 
beginning  at  the  corner  where  the  black  stone  is  fixed, 
they  use  a  short,  quick  pace  the  first  three  times  they 
go  round  it,  and  a  grave,  ordinary  pace  the  last  four; 
which,  it  is  said,  was  ordered  by  Mohammed,  that  his  fol- 
lowers might  show  themselves  strong  and  active,  to  cut 
off  the  hopes  of  the  infidels,  who  gave  out  that  tbe  im- 
moderate heats  of  Medina  had  rendered  them  weak. 
The  aforesaid  quick  pace,  however,  they  are  not  obliged 
to  use  every  time  they  perform  this  piece  of  devotion,  but 
only  at  some  particular  times.  As  often  as  they  pass 
by  the  black  stone  they  either  kiss  it,  or  touch  it  with 
their  hand,  and  kiss  that.  The  running  between  Safa 
and  Meriva  is  also  performed  seven  times,  partly  with 
a  slow  pace  and  partly  rimnuig ;  for  they  walk  gravely 
till  they  come  to  a  place  between  two  pillars;  and  there 
they  run,  and  afterwards  walk  again,  sometimes  looking 
back,  and  sometimes  stopping,  like  one  who  had  lost 
something,  to  represent  Hagar  seeking  water  for  her 
son;  for  the  ceremony  is  said  to  be  as  ancient  as  her 
time.  On  tbe  9th  of  Dhu'lhaja,  after  morning  prayer, 
the  pilgrims  leave  tbe  valley  of  Mina,  whither  they 
come  tbe  day  before,  and  proceed  in  a  tumultuous  and 
rushing  manner  to  Mount  Arafat  and  Mina,  and  there 
spend  tlie  night  in  prayer  and  reading  the  Koran.  The 
next  morning  by  daybreak  they  visit  el-Mosbar  el- 
Karam,or  the  sacred  monument;  and,  departing  thence 
before  sunrise,  baste  by  Batn-Mohasser  to  the  valley  of 
Blina,  where  they  throw  seven  stones  at  three  marks  or 
pillars,  in  imitation  of  Abraham,  who,  meeting  the  devil 
in  that  place,  and  being  by  him  disturbed  in  his  devo- 
tions, or  tempted  to  disobedience  when  he  was  going  to 
sacrifice  his  son,  was  commanded  by  God  to  drive  him 
away  by  throwing  stones  at  him ;  though  others  pre- 
tend that  this  rite  is  as  old  as  Adam,  who  also  put  the 
devil  to  flight  in  the  same  place  and  by  the  same  means. 
The  ceremony  being  over,  on  the  same  day,  the  10th 
of  Dhu'lhaja,  the  pilgrims  slay  their  victims  in  the 
said  valley  of  Mina,  of  which  they  and  their  friends  eat 
part,  and  the  rest  is  given  to  the  poor.  These  victims 
must  be  either  sheep,  goats,  kine,  or  camels ;  males,  if 
either  of  tbe  two  former  kinds,  and  females  if  cither  of 
the  latter,  and  of  a  fit  age.  The  sacrifices  being  over, 
they  shave  their  heads  and  cut  their  nails,  burying 
them  in  the  same  place;  after  which  the  pilgrimage  is 
looked  upon  as  completed,  though  they  again  visit  the 
Kaaba  to  take  their  leave  of  that  sacred  building.   The 
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pilgrimage  to  Mecca  was  interrupted  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  by  the  Carmatliians,  and  in  our  own  day  it  has 
been  again  interrupted  by  the  Wababis,  and  these  in 
turn  were  defeated  by  Mohammed  Ali,  who  revived 
the  pilgrimage  and  attended  with  his  court.  In  the 
year  1873,  200,000  pilgrims  visited  the  holy  pUces. 
But  in  the  present  year  (1877)  pilgrimages  to  Mecca 
have  been  revived  in  mar\-ellou8  force,  owing  to  the 
contest  of  Turkey  with  Russia,  and  it  is  expected  that 
nearly  one  half  million  people,  if  not  more,  will  bring 
tribute  to  the  Kaaba,  the  treasures  of  which,  amounting 
to  over  200,000,000  piasters,  or  $50,000,000,  have  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  sultao  of  Turkey,  and  are 
to  be  used  in  the  defence  of  the  Mussulman's  faith. 

Heathen  Pilgrimaget.— Among  heathen  nations,  also, 
pilgrimages  are  practiced.  In  Japan,  more  especially, 
all  the  diflcrent  sects  have  their  regular  places  of  resort. 
The  pilgrimage  which  is  esteemed  by  the  Sintuista  as 
the  most  meritorious  is  that  of  Istje,  which  all  are  bound 
to  make  once  a  year,  or  at  least  once  in  their  life.  An- 
other class  of  pilgrims  are  the  Sianse,  who  go  to  visit  in 
pilgrimage  the  thirty-three  principal  temples  of  Canon, 
which  are  scattered  over  the  empire.  Besides  these 
regular  pilgrimages,  the  Japanese  also  undertake  occa- 
sional religious  journeys  to  visit  certain  temples  in  ful- 
filment of  certain  vowh.  These  pilgrims  travel  alone, 
almost  always  running,  and,  though  generally  very  poor, 
refuse  to  receive  charity  from  others  (comp.  McFarUud, 
Japan,  p.  211). 

Hinduism  has  its  pilgrimages  on  a  grand  scale. 
Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  annually  repair  to  the 
temple  of  Jaggemaut  (q.  v.).  Equally  famed  as  the 
resort  of  multitudes  of  HindO  pilgrims  is  the  island  of 
Ganga  Sagor,  where  the  holiest  branch  of  the  Ganges 
(q.  V.)  is  lost  in  the  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  To 
visit  this  sacred  river  bundre<1s  of  thousands  annually 
abandon  their  homes,  and  travel  for  months  amid  many 
hardships  and  dangers,  and  should  they  reach  the  scene 
of  their  pilgrimage,  it  is  only  in  many  cases  that  they 
may  plunge  themselves  and  their  unconscious  babies 
into  the  troubled  but,  in  their  view,  purifying  waters, 
offering  themselves  and  their  little  ones  as  voluntary 
victims  to  the  holy  river.  Among  the  numberless  sa- 
cred spots  in  Hindostan  may  be  mentioned  Jnmnontri, 
a  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  which  is  so  famed 
as  a  place  of  pilgrimage  that  those  who  resort  thither 
are  considered  as  thereby  almost  entitled  to  divine  hon- 
ors. The  holy  town  of  Hurdwar  may  also  be  noticed, 
to  which  pilgrims  resort  from  every  comer  of  the  East 
where  Hindtlism  is  known ;  and  of  such  efficAcy  is  the 
water  of  the  Ganges  at  this  point  that  even  the  guilti- 
est may  be  cleansed  from  sin  by  a  single  ablution.  The 
Hindis  also  attach  great  importance  to  pilgrimages  to 
the  holy  temples  at  Benares  and  other  sacred  shrines. 
Sometimes  these  are  performed  on  sandals  with  small 
spikes  inserted,  ever}-  step  causing  pain  to  the  pilgrim. 
In  other  cases,  the  whole  distance  of  hundreds  of  miles 
is  travelled  by  the  infatuated  fakir  tumbling  over  and 
over,  like  a  wagon-wheel,  without  ever  standing  on  his 
feet;  for  the  greater  the  pain  and  suffering  with  which 
the  pilgrimage  is  accomplished,  the  greater  is  the  merit 
attached  to  its  performance.  It  often  happens  that 
poor  pilgrims  perish  on  the  road  fur  want  of  food,  or  in 
consequence  of  sufferings  arising  front  the  severe  pen- 
alty which  they  inflict  upon  themselves.  But  instead 
of  this  being  a  warning  to  others,  it  is  considered  highly 
meritorious  to  fall  in  the  effort  to  fulAI  a  vow  made  in 
honor  of  their  idol  gotla.  The  Buddhists,  though  not 
so  devoted  to  pilgrimages  as  the  Hindtis,  are  not  with- 
out their  places  of  sacred  resort.  One  of  the  most  noted 
b  Adam's  Peak,  in  Ceylon,  where  Gotama  Buddha  b 
supposed  to  have  left  the  impression  of  his  foot.  The 
summit  of  the  peak  is  annually  visited  by  great  numbers 
of  pilgrims.  The  Lamaists  of  Thibet  also  make  an  an- 
nual pilgrimage  to  Lha-Ssa  for  devotional  purposes. 

Dr.  Johnson  gives  us  some  obseri'ations  on  pilgrim- 
age, which  are  ao  much  to  the  purpose  that  we  shall 


here  present  them  to  the  reader:  "Pilgrimage,  like 
many  other  acts  of  piety,  may  be  reasonable  or  super- 
stitious, according  to  the  principles  upon  which  it  is 
performed.  Long  journeys  in  search  of  truth  are  not 
commanded ;  truth,  such  as  b  necessary  to  the  regula- 
tion of  life,  is  always  found  where  it  b  honestly  sought ; 
change  of  place  b  no  natural  cause  of  the  increase  of 
piety,  for  it  inevitably  produces  dissipation  of  mind. 
Yet  since  men  go  every  day  to  view  the  fields  where 
great  actions  have  been  performed,  and  return  with 
stronger  impressions  of  the  event,  curiosity  of  the  same 
I  kind  may  naturally  dUpose  us  to  view  that  country 
whence  our  religion  bad  its  beginning.  That  the  Su- 
preme Being  may  be  more  easily  propitiated  in  oiie 
place  than  another  b  the  dream  of  idle  supersiiiion ; 
but  that  some  places  may  operate  upon  our  own  minds 
in  an  uncommon  manner  is  an  opinion  which  hourly 
experience  will  justify.  He  who  supposes  that  his  vices 
may  be  more  successfully  combated  in  Palestine,  will, 
perhaps,  find  himself  mistaken ;  yet  he  may  go  thither 
without  folly :  be  who  thinks  they  will  be  more  freely 
pardoned  dUhonora  at  once  hb  reason  and  hb  religiou" 
(Johnson's  Rattehu).  See  Eneydop.  Brit.  t.  v. ;  (iard- 
ner,  Failht  of  the  World,  s.  v.  j  Britith  Quar.  Jin.  July, 
1875,  art  v;  Mediaval  and  Modem  Sainlt,  p.  112,  Io9; 
Bapiitt  Quar.  April,  1875,  art.  vii;  Cutis,  Seems  and 
Charadert  of  the  IHiidte  Ages  (Lond.  1873),  essay  iii ; 
Lea,  Sacerdotal  Celibaey;  Butler,  Church  History,  i,  410, 
447;  Riddle,  Hist,  of  die  Papacy;  Giescler,  Eedrsiat- 
lical  History ;  Mosheim,  Ecdesiastical  History,  vol.  ii ; 
Walcott,  Sacred  ArckeeoL  s.  v. 
Pilgrims  and  Strangers.    See  Sionites. 

FlUdngton,  James,  a  noted  Anglicaii  prelate, 
who  flourished  in  the  great  Reformation  period  of  the 
16th  century,  was  bom  of  an  ancient  gentleman's  Tam- 
ily  at  Rivington,  in  Lancashire,  in  1520.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  St,  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  after  gradu- 
ation took  holy  orders.  Under  the  reign  of  king  Edward 
he  dUtinguished  himself  as  one  of  the  disputants  against 
transubstantiation,  but  under  the  reign  of  bloody  Mary 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  countrv-,  as  he  was  very  de- 
cided in  hb  Protestant  proclivities.  lie  lived  for  a  while 
at  Zurich,  and  then  at  Basle.  When  suffered  to  return, 
in  15,^,  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  was  made 
master  of  his  alma  mater.  He  interested  himself  in 
educational  affairs  generally  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  in  his  native  place  esiablbhed  a  free-school,  which 
he  himself  endowed.  In  1561  he  was  elevated  to  the 
bishopric  of  Durham,  and  became  noted  for  hb  tolerant 
views.  Thus,  in  15C4,  he  advocated  indulgence  to  Non- 
conformists, and  to  all  who  scmpled  to  observe  practices 
or  assume  obligations  having  any  appearance  of  popish 
tendencj".  Bishop  Pilkiiigton  died  in  1575.  He  pub- 
lished. Exposition  of  the  Prophet  Hoygrut  (Lond.  laCO. 
8vo) : — and  on  Obadiah  (1560),  Nekemiah  (Camb.  1585, 
4to),  Ecclesiastes,  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  of  Paul  to  the 
Galatians :  —  Def.  of  the  Engl.  Service ;  and,  besides, 
many  sermons.  His  Works  were  edited,  with  biograph- 
ical notices,  for  the  Parker  Society,  by  the  Rev.  James 
Scholefield,  regius  professor  of  Greek,  Cambridge(Camb. 
1842, 8vo).  See  .Strype's  Cranmer,  Parker,  and  Grindal; 
Hardwick,  Hist,  of  the  Ref.  p.  219  et  al.;  Suames,  Eliza- 
bethan Ch.  History,  p.  22,  49,  605;  Burnet,  Hist,  of  the 
Ref. ;  Hook,  Eccles.  Biog.  viii,  92.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Filkington,  Matthew,  an  English  divine,  6onr- 
ished  near  the  middle  of  the  last  century  as  prebend  of 
Lichfield.  He  b  especially  noted  as  a  secular  writer. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  Evangelical  History  and  Har- 
mony (Lond.  1747,  fol.),  which  is  executed  with  (;reat 
care,  and  is  of  some  value :  —  A  Rational  CotKonkmce 
(Nottingh.  1749, 4to),  which  is  now  extremely  scarce : — 
and  Remarks  upon  several  Passages  nf  Scripture  (Camb. 
and  Lond.  1709,  8vo),  which,  according  to  Orme  (^BibL 
BiU,  s.  v.),  "contains  a  considerable  portion  of  valuable 
matter."  Pilkington  also  pnblbhed  several  of  hb  ser- 
',  mons  (1733,  4to ;  1755,  8vo),  etc. 
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Pillar  u  a  term  freqaently  occurring  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, especutlly  of  the  O.  T.,  where  it  ia  naed  in  differ- 
nl  senses,  and  as  the  rendering  of  several  Heb.  and  Ur. 
wants,  which  need  to  be  distinguished  both  in  their 
meining  and  application. 

L  Origuud  iVordt  to  Translated, — 1.  From  the  root 
:X3,  »atK&,  to  tiatum,  come  the  following :  nSS^,  tnaU- 
liriak  (rendered  "  pillar"  ever}-where  in  Genesis,  and  in 
F.xod.  xxiv,  4;  DeuU  xii,  3;  Isa.  xix,  19;  elsewhere 
*■  imsge'^,  a  column  or  intage  of  stone ;  HSS^,  maMai- 
htlk.  a  monumental "  pillar"  (Gen.  xxxr,  H,  20 ;  2  Sam. 
xriii,  18),  once  the  tnuik  or  stump  of  a  tree  ("  sub- 
stance," In.  ri,  13) ;  SSQ,  muist»Sb,  according  to  some 
I  militarr  pott  (as  i^^j[8a.  xxix,  3,  "mount"),  or  garri- 
no,  according  to  others  a  terminal  mark  (Judg.  ix,  6) ; 
3*^,  Kttii,  a  statue  (only  Gen.  xix,  26,  "pillar"),  or 
militaiy  oflcer  or  garrison  (as  elsewhere  rendered). 

2.  From  other  roots :  T^a^,  ammAd,  lit.  something 
tfri^  (from  1'S7,  to  stand),  a  column  (the  usual  word 
far "  pillar,"  and  invariably  so  rendered  in  the  A,  V.,  but 
meaning  an  elevated  stand  or  platform  in  2  Kings  xi, 
14:  xxiii,  3);  I'Sp'U,  mit'ad,  a  support  (from  fSZ,  to 
pnp),s  balustrade  (only  1  Kings  x,  12);  pVl'0,matsuk, 
a  eUutm  (from  pVX,  to  set  up)  as  a  support  (fig.  1  Sam. 
ii,  8),  or  tropically  a  crag  ("  situate,"  I  Sam.  xiv,  5) ; 
retki  omenih  (from  'I'^it,  to  stay  up),  a  column  (only 
i  King!  xriii,  16);  and  nt^^P,  limerah,  a  column,  in 
tlw  form  of  an  artificial  palm-tree  (Cant,  iii,  6;  Joel  ii, 
30[Hetkiii,3]). 

!L  In  the  N.  T. :  onlv  irrvKot,  a  column  or  support 
(GsL  ii,  9;  1  Tim.  iii,  15;  Rev.  iii.  12;  x,  1). 

II.  Cses. — The  essential  notion  of  a  pillar  is  that  of  a 
ibtSl  or  isolated  pile,  either  supporting  or  not  supporting 
•  loor. 

I.  Jfonumental. — Perhaps  the  votive  object  was  the 
nriiest  application  of  the  pillar.  This  in  primitive 
times  consisted  of  nothing  but  a  single  stone  or  pile  of 
S/iatB.  Instances  are  seen  in  Jacob's  pillars  (Gen.  xxviii, 
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18;  xxxi,  46,  61,  62;  xxxv,  14) ;  in  the  twelve  pillars 
set  up  by  Hoses  at  Mount  Sinai  (Exod.  xxiv,  4) ;  the 
twenty-four  stones  erected  by  Joshua  (Josh,  iv,  8, 9 ;  see 
also  Isa.  xix,  19,  and  Josh,  xxiv,  27).  See  .Stone.  The 
trace  of  a  similar  notion  may  probably  be  found  in  the 
holy  stone  of  Mecca  (Burckhardt,  TVric.  i,  297).  The 
erection  of  columns  or  heaps  of  ntoiie  to  commemorate 
any  remarkable  event  was  universal  before  the  intro- 
duction of  writing  or  inscription,  and  it  is  still  employed 
for  that  purpose  by  many  savage  nations.  See  Galked. 
Monumental  pillars  have  thus  been  common  in  many 
countries  and  in  various  styles  of  architecture.  Such 
were  perhaps  the  obelisks  of  Egypt  (Fergusson,  p.  6,  8, 
115,246,340;  Ibn-Batuta,  Ti-nr-'p.  Ill ;  Strabo.iii,  171, 
172;  Herod,  ii,  106;  Amm.  Marc,  xvii,  4;  Josephus, 
Ant.  i,  2, 3,  the  pillars  of  Seth).     .See  Pykamik. 

The  stone  Ezel  (1  Sam.  xx,  19)  was  probably  a  ter- 
minal stone  or  a  wayroark.     See  Ebb.nkzkr. 

The  "place"  set  up  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xv,  12)  is  ex- 
plainol  by  St.  Jerome  to  be  a  trophy,  Vulg.yomkym 
Iriumphalem  (Jerome,  Qu(u/.  Ilebr,  tn  lib.  t,  Reg.  iii, 
1339).  The  word  used  is  the  same  as  that  for  Absa- 
lom's pillar,  1^,  yad  (lit.  a  hand),  called  by  Josephus 
X"pa  {Ant.  vii,  10, 3),  which  was  clearly  of  a  monumeti- 
tal  or  memorial  character,  but  not  necessarily  carrying 
any  representation  of  a  hand  in  its  structure,  as  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  case.  So  also  Jacob  set  up  a  pillar 
over  Rachel's  grave  (Gen.  xxxv,  20 ;  and  Robinson,  i, 
218).  The  monolithic  tombs  and  obelisks  of  Pecra  are 
instances  of  similar  usage  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  422; 
Roberts,  Sketches,  p.  105;  Irby  and  Mangles,  Travels, 
p.  125).    See  Absalom's  Tomii. 

2.  A  rchileclural.—ViUtn  form  an  important  feature 
in  Oriental  architecture,  partly  perhaps  as  a  reminis- 
cence of  the  tent  with  its  supporting  poles,  and  partly 
also  from  the  use  of  tiat  roofs,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  chambers  were  either  narrower  or  divided  into  por- 
tions by  columns  (Judg.  xvi.  25).  The  teiit-principlr 
is  exemplified  in  the  open  halls  of  Persian  and  other 
Eastern  buildings,  of  which  the  fronts,  supported  by  pil- 
lars, are  shaded  by  curtains  or  awnings  fast- 
ened to  the  ground  outside  by  peps,  or  to  trees 
in  the  garden-court  (Esth.  i,  6 ;  Chardin,  Voy. 
vii,  887 ;  ix,  469,  470,  and  plates  39,81 ;  Lay- 
ard,  t\in.  and  Bab.  p.  630,  648 ;  Burckhardt, 
fi'olet  on  Bed.  i,  37).  Thus  Moses  was  com- 
manded to  spread  the  veil  of  the  tabernacle  on 
four  pillars  (Exod.  xxvi,  32,  etc.).  Thus  also 
a  figurative  mode  of  describing  heaven  is  as 
a  tent  or  canopy  supported  by  pillars  (Psa. 
civ,  2;  Isa.  xl,  22),  and  the  earth  as  a  flat 
surface  resting  on  pillars  (1  Sam.  ii,  8;  Psa. 
Ixxv,  3).     See  Test. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  word 
"place,"  in  1  Sam.  xv,  12,  is  in  Hebrew 
"  hand."  In  the  Arab  tent  two  of  the  posts 
are  called  yed  or  "  hand"  (Burckhardt,  Bed.  i, 
87).     See  Hand. 

The  general  practice  in  Oriental  buildings 
of  supporting  flat  roofs  by  pillars,  or  of  cov- 
ering open  spaces  by  awnings  stretched  fn)m 
pillars,  led  to  an  extensive  use  of  them  in  con- 
struction. In  Indian  architecture  an  enormous 
number  of  pillars,  sometimes  amounting  to 
1000,  is  found.  A  similar  principle  appears 
to  have  been  carried  out  at  Persepolis.  At 
Nineveh  the  pillars  were  prolwibly  of  wooil 
[see  Cedak],  and  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
same  construction  prevailed  in  the  "  house  of 
the  forest  of  Lebanon,"  with  its  hall  and  porch 
of  pillars  (1  Kings  vii,  2,  6).  The  "chapi- 
ters" of  the  two  pillars  Jachin  (q.v.)  and  Boaz 
resembled  the  tall  capitals  of  the  Persepolitan 
columns  (Layard,  .\in.  and  Bab.  p.  2.')2,  650; 
Ainereh,  ii,  274;  Fergusson,  llnmlb.  p.  8, 174, 
178,  188,   190,   196,  198,  231-233;   Robert* 
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Sketches,  No.  182,  184,  190,  198;  Euseb.  Vit.  Contt.  ui, 
34,  38 ;  Burckbardt,  Trav.  in  A  rabia,  i,  244, 246).  See 
House. 

3.  Idolalroui.—'Vhe  word  MaUUA6h,  "pillar,"  is 
generally  rendered  "statue?  or  "image"  (e.  g.  Deut. 
vii,  5 ;  xii,  3 ;  xvi,  22 ;  Lev.  xxvi,  1 ;  Exod.  xxiii,  24 ; 
xxxi V,  13 ;  2  ChroD.  xiv,  3 ;  xxxi,  1 ;  Jer.  xliii,  13 ;  Hoe. 
iii,  4 ;  x,  1 ;  Mic.  v,  13).  This  agrees  with  the  usage 
of  heathen  nations,  practiced,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
patriarch  Jacob,  of  erecting  blacks  or  piles  of  wood 
or  stone,  which  in  later  times  grew  into  ornamental  pil- 
Urs  in  honor  of  the  deity  (Clem.  Alex.  Coh.  ad  Gent. 
c.  iv ;  Strom,  i,  24).  Instances  of  this  are  seen  in  the 
Attic  Hemue  (Pausan.  iv,  33,  4),  seven  pillars  signifl- 
caiit  of  the  planets  (iii,  21,  9;  also  vii,  17, 4,  and  22,  2; 
viii,  87) ;  and  Amobius  mentions  the  practice  of  pour- 
ing libations  of  oil  upon  them,  which  again  recalls  the 
case  of  Jacob  {Adti.  Gent,  i,  33o,  ed.  tiauthier).  See 
Ashbrah;  Phallus. 

The  termini  or  boundary-marks  were  originally,  per- 
haps always,  rough  stones  or  posts  of  wood,  which  re- 
ceived divine  honors  (Ovid,  Fatl.  ii,  641,  684).  See 
Idou 

But  other  circumstances  contributed  to  make  stones 
an  object  of  worship.  Such  phenomena  as  the  rocking 
stones  worshipped  by  the  British  Druids  would  natu- 
rally excite  the  astonishment  of  an  ignorant  people, 
and  many  commentators  are  of  opinion  that  the  ISN 
ri'^SISQ,  iben  ma$hldth,  image  of  stone,  which  the  Jews 
were  forbidden  to  erect  (Lev.  xxvi,  1),  was  one  of  those 
bowing  or  rocking  stones,  especially  as  the  phrase  is 
used  in  opposition  to  n2S^,  muUltebdh,  which  signifies 
"a  standing  pillar."  Those  rare  phenomena,  ai^roUths, 
still  more  easily  became  objecu  of  idolatry ;  they  were 
generally  of  a  similar  kind  to  that  mentioned  by  Hero- 
(lian,  as  being  consecrated  to  the  sun  under  his  name 
of  Elaiagabulos,  and  preserved  in  his  magnificent  tem- 
ple in  Syria;  "in  which,"  says  the  historian,  "there 
stands  not  any  image  made  with  hands,  as  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  to  represent  the  god,  but  there  is 
a  very  large  stone,  round  at  the  bottom,  and  terminat- 
ing in  a  point  of  a  conical  form,  and  a  black  color, 
which  they  say  fell  down  from  Jupiter."  See  Diopk- 
TE8,  Sacred  pillars  or  stones  were  indeed  frequently 
worshipped  instead  of  statues  by  idolatrous  nations,  and 
traces  of  this  preposterous  veneration  may  still  be  found 
in  various  countries.  See  Diana.  The  erection  of 
monoliths  or  monumental  pillars  was  forbidden  to  the 


Israelites,  but  it  appeaia  that  they  were  permflted  lo 
erect  cairns  or  piles  of  stone  to  preserve  the  recoUectioD 
of  great  events,  as  Joshua  did  at  Gilgal  (q.  v.),  that  it 
might  be  a  memorial  of  his  miraculous  passage  over  the 
Jordan,    See  Cromlech. 

4.  Laatly,  the/^ra<tce  uie  of  the  term  "pillar,"  in 
reference  to  the  cloud  and  fire  accompanying  the  Istatl- 
ites  on  their  march  (Exod.  xxxiii,  9, 10;  Neb.  ix,  K: 
Psa.  xcix,  7),  or  as  in  Cant,  iii,  6  and  Rev.  x,  1,  is  plainh- 
derived  from  the  notion  of  an  isolated  column  not  sup- 
porting a  roof.  See  Pillar  of  Cloud  and  Firk.  A 
pillar  is  also  an  emblem  of  firmness  and  steadfastness 
(Jer.  i,  18;  Rev.  iii,  12),  and  of  that  which  sustains  or 
supports  (GaL  ii,  9 ;  1  Tim.  iii,  15).  In  the  Apocrypha 
we  find  a  similar  metaphor  (Eoclus.  xxxvi,  24) :  "  He 
that  getteth  a  wife  begioneth  a  possession,  a  help  like 
unto  himself,  and  a  pillar  of  rest."   See  ARCUiTECTUitE. 

PILLAR  is  in  architectural  language  the  column 
supporting  the  arch.  In  the  Nomian  style  the  pillars 
are  generally  massive,  and  are  frequently  circular,  with 


r^ 


St.  Peter's,  Northamp- 
ton, c.  1160. 


Sections  of  PUlan. 


capitals  either  of  the  same  form  or  square ;  they  are 
sometimes  ornamented  with  chaimels,  or  Jlutet,  in  vaii- 


Druidicnl  Pillars. 
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008  forms,  spiral,  zigzag,  reticnlated,  etc.  In  plain 
buUdings  a  square  or  rectangular  pillar,  or  pier,  is  occa- 
siooaUy  found ;  a  polygonal,  usually  octagonal,  pillar  is 
also  used,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  style,  and  is 
gmerally  of  lighter  proportions  than  most  of  the  other 
kinds.  But,  besides  these,  clustered  or  compound  pil- 
lars are  extremely  numerous  and  much  varied ;  the 
.Mmplest  of  them  consists  of  a  square  with  one  or  more 
rectangular  recesses  at  each  corner,  but  a  more  common 
form  is  one  resembling  these,  with  a  small  circular  shaft 
in  each  of  the  recesses,  and  a  larger  one,  semicircular,  on 
two  (or  on  each)  of  the  faces :  most  of  the  compound 
I»llara  partake  of  this  arrangement,  though  other  va- 
rieties af«  by  no  means  rare. 

In  the  Karly  Engliih  style  plain  circular  or  octagonal 
shafts  are  frequently  used,  especially  in  plain  buildings, 
but  many  other  and  more  complicated  kinds  of  pillars 
are  employed ;  the  commonest  of  these  consists  of  a  large 
central  shaft,  which  is  generally  circular,  with  smaller 
shafts  (usually  four)  round  it ;  these  are  frequently  made 
of  a  finer  material  than  the  rest,  and  polished,  but  they 
are  often  worked  in  courses  with  the  central  part  of  the 
pillar,  and  are  sometimes  filleted ;  in  this  style  the  pil- 
lus  are  very  constantly  banded. 


Welford,  c.  ISiO. 

In  the  DteoToled  style  the  general  form  of  clostered 
pUars  changes  from  a  circolar  to  a  lozenge-shaped  ar- 

+  rangement,  or  to  a  square  placed 
diagonally,  but  many  other  vari- 
eties are  also  to  be  met  with. 
They  sometimes  consist  of  small 
shafts  surrounding  a  larger  one, 
and  are  sometimes  moulded ;  the 
small  shafts  and  some  of  the 
mouldings  are  often  filleted;  plain 
octagonal  pillars  are  also  very  fre- 
qaently  employed  in  village  chnrches :  towards  the  end 
•>f  this  style  a  pillar  consisting  of  four  small  shafts  sep- 
arated by  a  deep  hollow  and  two  fillets  is  common,  as  it 
is  abo  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  but  the  hollows  are 
nfoally  shallower,  and  the  disposition  of  the  fillets  is 
different. 

A  plain  octagonal  pillar  continues  in  nse  throughout 
the  Perpaidicular  style,  though  it  is  not  so  frequent  as 
at  earlier  periods,  and  its  sides  are  occasionally  slightly 


hollowed.  In  Decorated  work  a  few  of  the  mouldings 
of  the  piers  occasionally  run  up  into  the  arches  and  form 
part  of  the  archivolt,  as  at  Bristol  Cathedral,  but  in  Per- 
pendicular buildings  this  arrangement  is  much  more 
common,  and  in  some  cases  the  whole  of  the  mouldings 
of  the  pillars  are  continued  in  the  arches  without  any 
capital  or  impost  between  them :  the  forms  are  various, 
but  in  general  arrangement  they  usually  partake  of  a 
square  placed  diagonally ;  sometimes,  however,  they  are 
contracted  in  breadth  so  as  to  become  narrower  between 
the  archways  (from  east  to  west)  than  in  the  opposite 
direction :  the  small  shafts  attached  to  the  pillars  in  this 
style  are  usually  plain  circles,  but  are  occasionally  fillet- 
ed, and  in  some  instances  are  hoUow-sided  polygons. — 
Parker,  Glouarg  of  Archilectun,  s.  v. 


Orton-on-the-HIII,  c  1800.  Stogumber,  c.  1450. 

Pillar  OP  CixiUD  and  Fike.  According  to  Exod. 
xiii,21  sq.  (corop.  xiv,  24;  Numb,  xiv,  14;  Neh.  ix,  12, 
19),  the  Israelites  during  their  journey  from  Egypt 
through  the  desert  were  accompanied  in  the  day  by  a 
pillar  of  cloud,  and  at  night  by  a  pillar  of  fire'  (Heb. 
•35  IWS,  OK  n^aS,  Sept.irrvXoc  vc^(Xi)C,«Tr/iHSc).as 
a  guide  (comp.  esp.  Exod.  xl,  36  sq.)  and  protection 
(comp.  Psa.  cv,  89  ;  Wisd.  x,  17),  and  this  waited 
over  the  tabernacle  while  the  people  rested  (Exod.  xl. 
34  sq. ;  Numb,  ix,  15  sq.).  The  narrative  represents 
Jehovah  himself  as  in  this  cloud  (comp.  also  Numb. 
xiv,  14),  and  as  speaking  from  it  to  Moses  (Exod. 
xxxiii,  9  sq.;  Numb,  xii,  6;  Deut.  xxxi,  15).  Later 
writers  explain  this  of  the  "wisdom''  of  God  (ao^a, 
Wisd.  X,  17),  or  the  divine  lA>go»  (q.  v. ;  comp,  Pbilo, 
Opera,  i,  501).  Toland,  again,  and  after  him  many 
others,  explained  this  appearance  niturally,  and  re- 
ferred it  to  the  fire  carried  in  a  vessel  before  the  host, 
which  in  the  day  served  as  a  guide  and  signal  by  its 
smoke,  and  at  night  by  its  brightness.  Von  der  Hart 
carried  this  opinion  so  far  as  to  hold  that  this  fire  car- 
ried before  the  Israelites  was  the  sacred  fire  preserved 
upon  the  altar  from  the  time  of  Abraham  (Kphemfrid. 
PhiloL  Discttr$.vi,  109  sq.;  and  Piilol.  Vindic.  Helmst. 
1696.  For  the  controversy  on  this  view,  see  Kosen- 
mtlllcr  on  Exod.  xiii,  21 ;  comp.  Forster,  in  Eichhom's 
Reperl.  x,  132  sq.).  litis  custom  is  actually  observed 
by  caravans  in  the  East  at  the  present  day  (Harmer, 
Observ.  i,  438  sq.;  Descript.  de  tBgypte,  viii,  128), 
and  it  became  at  an  early  day  customary  with  armies 
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in  the  East,  especially  in  traversing  an  unknown  region 
(Curt,  iii,  8,  9;  v,  2,  7;  but  the  passages  sometimes 
quoted,  Veget.  MU.  iii,  6 ;  Frontin.  Strattg.  ii,  25,  do  not 
refer  to  this.  Comp.  esp.  on  the  custom,  Faber,  Ar- 
chaoL  p.  244  sq. ;  WulfoA.  Fragm.  p.  103  sq. ;  Bauer, 
Btbr.  Afylhol.  i,  281  sq.).  Meanwhile  we  must  not  for- 
get that  it  is  the  evident  intention  of  the  historian  to 
narrate  a  miracle  (comp.  also  Psa.  Uxviii,  14;  cv,  39; 
comp.  Uiod.  Sic.  zvi,  66;  Clem.  .Uex.  SIrom,  i,  150). 
The  following  monographs  on  this  subject  are  unimpor- 
tant :  Krause,  IM  eolumna  ignu  ac  nubu  (Viteb.  1707) ; 
Friderici,  De  coL  ign.  et  nub.  (Leips.  1689) ;  Sahm,  De 
column,  ign.  ac  nub.  (Gedan.  1702) ;  Mitnden,  Dt  co- 
lumn, nub.  et  igne  (Uoslar,  1712),  and  many  others.  Fol- 
lowing this  national  recollectiun,  Isaiah  (iv,  5)  has  em- 
ployed the  Hgure  of  a  cloud  of  smolce  and  fire  hovering 
over  Zion  and  the  Temple  as  a  symbol  of  the  presence 
of  Jehovah,  in  his  picture  of  the  blessedness  of  the  the- 
ocracy (comp.  Ewald,  ftr.  Getch.  ii,  167  sq.). — Winer,  ii, 
696.     See  Shekinah. 

Pillar,  Plaik  op  thk  pSa  libx;  Sept.  ry  fia- 
\avtfi  rp  €vptTy  t^c  ffrdtno}^  ;  Alex,  omits  rp  ei'ptr^ ; 
Vulg.  quercum  qua  slabat),  or  rather  "oak  of  the  pillar" 
— that  being  the  real  signittcation  of  the  Hebrew  word 
elun ;  a  tree  which  stood  near  Shecbem,  and  at  which 
the  men  of  Shechem  and  the  house  of  Millo  assembled, 
to  crown  Abimelech,  son  of  Gideon  (.ludg.  ix,  6). 
There  is  nothing  said  by  which  its  position  can  be  as- 
certained. It  possibly  derived  its  name  of  Muttt*ab 
from  a  stone  or  pillar  set  up  under  it ;  and  reasons  have 
already  been  adduced  for  believing  that  this  tree  may 
have  been  the  same  with  that  under  which  Jacob  buried 
the  idols  and  idolatrous  trinkets  of  his  household,  and 
under  which  Joshua  erected  a  stone  as  a  testimony  of 
the  covenant  there  re-executed  between  the  people  and 
Jehovah.  See  Meonbnim.  There  was  both  time  and 
opportunity  during  the  period  of  commotion  which  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Joshua  for  this  sanctuary  to  return 
into  the  hands  of  the  Canaanitcs,  and  the  stone  left 
standing  there  by  Joshua  to  become  appropriated  to 
idolatrous  purposes  as  one  of  the  maWtebaht  in  which 
the  religion  of  the  aborigines  of  the  Holy  Land  delight- 
ed. See  IitOLATBY.  The  terms  in  which  Joshua 
speaks  of  this  very  stone  (Josh,  xxiv,  27)  almost  seem 
to  oveistep  the  bounds  of  mere  imagery,  and  would 
suggest  and  warrant  its  being  afterwards  regarded  as 
endowed  with  miraculous  qualities,  and  therefore  a  lit 
object  for  veneration.  Kspecially  would  this  be  the 
case  if  the  singular  expression,  "  It  hath  heard  all  the 
words  of  Jehovah  our  God  which  he  tpake  to  ut,"  were 
intended  to  indicate  that  this  stone  had  been  brought 
from  Sinai,  Jordan,  or  some  other  scene  of  the  commu- 
nications of  Jehovah  with  the  people.  The  Samaritans 
still  show  a  range  of  stones  on  the  summit  of  Gerizim 
as  those  brought  from  the  bed  of  Jordan  by  the  twelve 
tribes.— Smith.    See  Oak, 

Pillar  OF  Salt.     See  Lot. 

Pillar  Saints,  devotees  who  stood  on  the  tops  of 
lofty  pillars  for  many  years  in  fulfilment  of  religious 
vows.  The  lirst  who  originated  this  practice  was  Sim- 
eon, a  native  of  Syria,  who  was  bom  about  A.D.  390. 
In  early  youth  he  entered  a  monastery  near  Antioch, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  most  rigid  exercises 
of  mortification  and  abstinence.  Having  been  expelled 
from  the  monastery  for  his  excessive  austerities,  he 
retired  to  the  adjacent  mountain,  where  he  took  up 
his  residence  first  in  a  cave,  and  then  in  a  little  cell, 
where  he  immured  himself  for  three  years.  Next  he 
removed  to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  where  he  chained 
himself  to  a  rock  for  several  years.  His  fame  had  now 
become  so  great  that  crowds  of  visitors  thronged  to  see 
him.  "  Incommoded  by  the  pressure  of  the  crowd,"  we 
are  told,  "  he  erected  a  pillar  on  which  he  might  stand, 
elevated  at  first  six  cubits,  and  ending  with  forty.  The 
top  of  the  pillar  was  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  balustrade.     Here  he  stood  dav  and 


night  in  all  weathers.  Through  the  night,  till  9  A.'iS., 
he  was  constantly  in  prayer,  often  spreading  forth  bis 
hands  and  bowing  so  low  that  his  forehead  touched  his 
toes.  A  bystander  once  attempted  to  count  the  notnber 
of  these  successive  prostrations,  and  he  counted  till  Lhey 
amounted  to  1244.  At  9  o'clock  A.M.  he  began  to  ad- 
dress the  admiring  crowd  below,  to  hear  and  answer 
their  questions,  to  send  messages  and  write  letters,  etc, 
for  he  took  concern  in  the  welfare  of  the  churches,  and 
corresponded  with  bishops,  and  even  emperors.  T«>- 
wards  evening  he  suspended  his  intercourse  with  t  hia 
world,  and  betook  himself  again  to  converse  vith  C><h1 
till  the  following  day.  He  generally  ate  but  once  a 
week,  never  slept,  wore  a  long  sheepskin  robe,  ai><i  a 
cap  of  the  same.  His  beard  was  very  long,  and  hit 
frame  extremely  emaciated.  In  this  manner  he  i»  re- 
ported to  have  spent  thirty-seven  years,  and  at  last,  in 
his  sixty-ninth  year,  to  have  expired  unobserved  in  a 
praying  attitude,  in  which  no  one  ventured  to  disturl> 
him  till  after  three  days,  when  Anthony,  bis  disciple  and 
biographer,  mounting  the  pillar,  found  that  his  spirit 
had  departed,  and  his  holy  body  was  emittinf;  a  de- 
lightful odor.  His  remains  were  borne  in  pomp  to  An- 
tioch, in  order  to  be  the  safeguard  of  that  unnraUed 
town,  and  innumerable  miracles  were  perfonned  at  his 
shrine.  His  pillar  also  was  so  venerated  that  it  was 
literally  enclosed  with  chapels  and  monasteries  for  Mime 
ages,  Simeon  was  so  averse  to  women  that  he  never 
allowed  one  to  come  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  his 
pillar.  Even  his  own  mother  was  debarred  this  privi- 
lege till  after  her  death,  when  her  corpse  was  bniufrht 
to  him,  and  he  now  restored  her  to  life  for  a  short  time 
that  she  might  see  him,  and  con^'erse  with  him  a  little 
before  she  ascended  to  heaven."  Another  Simeon  Sty- 
lites  is  mentioned  by  Evagrius  as  having  lived  in  the 
6th  century.  In  his  childhood  he  mounted  his  pUlar 
near  Antioch,  and  is  said  to  have  occupied  it  f^ixty- 
eight  years.  The  example  of  Simeon  was  afterwards 
followed,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  by  many  persons 
in  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  pillar  saints  were  found  in 
the  East  even  in  the  12th  ccnturj',  when  the  Stylitrr,  as 
they  were  termed  by  the  Greeks,  were  abolished.  Thi-t 
order  of  saints  never  found  a  footing  in  the  West,  an<t 
when  one  Wulfilaieus  attempted  to  commence  the  prac- 
tice in  the  German  territorj-  of  Treves,  the  nei^hborinf; 
bishops  destroyed  his  pillar,  and  prevented  him  fn>nt 
carrying  his  purpose  into  effect.  See  Gardner,  I-'aiths 
of  the  World,  ii,  662. 

Pilled  (Gen.  xxx,  87,  38)  is  a  rendering  of  isB, 
paltdl,  to  strip  off  the  bark,  being  the  same  as 
"strakes,"  i.  e.  Imiks,  in  the  same  connection  (ver.  57). 
Peelkd  (Isa.  xviii,  2;  Ezek.  xxix,  18),  however,  is  a 
different  word  in  the  original,  XS'^V,  mardi,  signifying 
to  polish.  The  verb  "  to  pill"  appears  in  Old  English  as 
identical  in  meaning  with  "to  peel = to  strip,"  and  in 
this  sense  is  used  in  the  above  passages  from  Genesifs. 
Of  the  next  stage  in  its  meaning  as- plunder,  wc  have 
traces  in  the  word  "  pillage,"  pilfer.  If  the  diiTerence 
I  between  the  two  forms  be  more  than  accidental,  it  wouhl 
I  seem  as  if,  in  the  English  of  the  17th  century,  '•  peel" 
was  used  for  the  latter  signification.  The  '■  people  t>cat- 
lered  and  peeled"  are  generally  interpreted  to  mean 
those  that  have  been  plundered  of  all  they  have.    C<>mi>. 

"  Peeling  their  prisoners."— Hilton,  P.  R.  Iv. 

**  To  peel  the  chiefs,  the  people  to  devoar." 

— Drydcn,  Homer,  Iliad  (Richardson). 
The  soldiers  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  army  (Ezek.  xxix, 
18),  however,  have  their  shoulder  peeled  in  the  literal 
sense.    The  skin  is  worn  off  with  carrying  earth  to  pile 
up  the  mounds  during  the  protracted  siege  of  Tyre.     Mee 

TVRB. 

Pll(l)more  (also  spelled  Pilmoor),  JosKpit,  D.T)^ 
an  early  Kpisco|ial  minister  in  America,  was  bom  at 
Tadmouth,  Yorkshire,  England,  abont  1784,  and  was 
educated  at  Kingswood,  the  school  of  John  Wcslev.  un- 
der whom  he  had  been  previously  converted.     On  com- 
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pleting  hia  stndiea,  Pilmore  became  a  lay  helper  in  the 
Methodist  itinerant  ministry,  and  labored  in  this  way 
for  many  years  through  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 
His  ministerial  certificate  from  Mr.  Wesley  represents 
him  as  "  having  grace,  gifts,  and  success  or  Truit  in  the 
work."  His  word  was  blessed  everywhere.  His  ap- 
peannce  and  preaching  were  impressive.  Hr.  Pil- 
lion's manly  form,  tall  and  erect,  his  sympathizing 
spirit,  earnest  zeal  and  prayers,  all  united  to  make  strong 
tod  lasting  impressions.  In  1769  he  came  to  America, 
and  preached  throughout  the  colonies.  Stevens  says 
Pilmore  bad  many  hair-breadth  escapes  of  life  and  limb 
in  his  wide  jonmeys.  At  Charleston,  S.  C,  he  could 
lind  no  place  to  use  for  preaching  except  the  theatre, 
tad  while  earnestly  delivering  a  sermon,  suddenly  the 
laUe  nsetl  for  a  pulpit,  with  the  chair  he  occupied,  all 
at  once  disappeared  through  a  trap-door  to  the  cellar. 
This  was  a  wicked  contrivance  of  the  "baser  sort." 
Nuthing  discouraged,  however,  the  preacher,  springing 
gpon  the  stage,  with  the  table,  invited  the  audience  to 
the  adjoining  yard,  adding  pleasantly,  "  Come  on,  my 
friends,  we  will,  by  the  grace  of  God,  defeat  the  devil 
this  time,  and  not  be  beat  by  him  from  our  work,"  and 
then  quietly  finished  his  discourse.  The  fruits  of  his 
Cbristiaa  labors  appeared  in  the  conversion  of  many 
sools.  Wherever  he  appeared  large  crowds  attended 
his  ministry,  and  listened  to  his  Master's  message. 
With  the  Wesleyan  preachers  generally,  Pilmore  re- 
tired from  his  ministerial  work  during  the  troublesome 
times  of  the  American  Revolution.  In  1783  he  joined 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  soon  after 
ordained.  He  now  became  rector  of  Trinity  (Oxford), 
in  Sainto  (Lower  Dublin),  and  St.  Thomas  (White- 
marsh).  After  the  establishment  of  peace  in  this  year 
he  returned  to  America,  and  next  served  St.  Paul's, 
Philadelphia,  and  thence  removed  to  Christ  Church, 
New  York,  of  which  he  was  chosen  rector  in  1804. 
Notwithstanding  the  interdiction  of  "  Old  Trinity,"  he 
l^eached  with  great  acceptance  and  usefulness  during 
ten  years,  and  then  was  chosen  rector  of  St.  Paul's, 
Philadelphia,  in  1814.  Hr.  Pilmore's  congregation  in 
New  York  became  well  known  for  its  evangelical  piety, 
and  some  of  its  communicants  were  on  terms  of  inti- 
mate friendship  with  the  members  of  the  old  John 
Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  During  the  year 
Wi\  this  faithful  and  aged  minister's  mental  powers 
exhibited  evidences  of  failure,  and  this,  with  bodily  in- 
diipoation,  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  have  an  as- 
sistant. "The  Rev.  Mr.  Benjamin  was  chosen.  Con- 
tinuing gradually  to  fail,  Pilmore  departed  this  life 
July  24,  1825.  Dr.  Pilmore  was  a  faithful  minister  of 
(iod,  and  wherever  he  preached  gathered  a  large  body 
«f  communicants.  He  left  many  bequests  for  charitable 
parposes.  He  is  the  author  of  a  Xarralire  oJ'Labort  in 
Soatk  Wala  (1825),  and  of  a  Dttcription  ofTravelt  and 
Trials  ctttd  Prtachiny  m  the  Colonie$  of  New  Vork,  Neio 
Jfneg,  Ddateare,  Pauuylvania,  Mart/land,  and  Virginia, 
which  was  never  published.  See  Sprague,  .4  miaU  of  the 
Amur.  Palpit,  v,  266 ;  Disosway,  in  the  N.  Y.  Mrlhoditl, 
No.  178 ;  Uxf  of  Eminent  PkOaddphiaiu  (1859).  p.  801 . 
C.J.H.W.) 

PiUo^l7  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  three  very 
differeDt  Hebrew  and  one  Greek  word.  The  proper 
term  is  in  the  plur.  DSK^IS,  meraa$h6th  (Gen.  xxviii, 
1 1,  18,  elsewhere  "  bolster"),  which  denotes  simply  a 
place  for  laving  the  head.  In  that  passage  we  read 
that  ■'Jacob  took  of  the  stones  of  that  place  [Haran], 
and  pot  them  for  bis  pillows,  and  lay  down  in  that 
place  to  sleep."  The  Hebrew  word  would  be  more 
properiy  rendered  "  towards  the  head."  Siroikrly  our 
L«fd  employed  either  the  bench  or  possibly  some  cush- 
ion or  mg  upon  it,  when  asleep  upon  the  boat  (vpoa- 
R^VoiMV,  Mark  iv,  88).  See  Bkd.  The  niJS,  &'- 
itk  (also  in  the  plur.),  of  Ezek.  xiii,  18,  20,  however, 
designates  a  cushion  or  soft  pad  used  in  some  way  for 
<na(^wal  enticement,  perhaps  one  of  the  meretricious 


luxuries  of  the  females  alluded  to.  See  Ahhrole.  In 
1  Sam.  xix,  18, 16,  the  Heb.  word  is  "^"^SS,  lotbir,  some- 
thing braided  or  pUited,  hence  usually  thought  to  be  a 
quiU  or  mattress.    See  Bol,8ter. 

What  kind  of  pillows  the  Hebrews  used  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing,  but  the  ancient  Egyptians  had  pil- 
lows of  wood  formed  to  receive  the  head  when  resting 
on  their  couches,  and  these  no  doubt  had  a  cushion 
staffed  with  feathers,  or  other  soft  material.  Specimens 
of  these  wotxlen  pillows  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egyptians,  i,  71).  ■'  Hardy  trav- 
ellers, like  Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii,  11,  18)  and  Elijah  (1 
Kings  xix,  6),  sleeping  on  the  bare  ground,  would  make 
use  of  a  stone  for  this  purpose ;  and  soldiers  on  the  march 
had  probably  no  softer  resting-place  (1  Sam.  xxvi,  7, 1 1 , 
12, 16).  Possibly  both  Saul  and  Elijah  may  have  used 
the  water-bottle  which  they  carried  as  a  bolster,  and  if 
this  were  the  case,  David's  midnight  adventure  becomes 
more  conspicuously  daring.  The  'pillow'  of  goats'  hair 
which  Michal's  cunning  put  in  the  place  of  the  bolster  in 
her  husband's  bed  (xix,  18, 16)  was  probably,  as  Ewald 
suggests,  a  net  or  curtain  of  goats'  hair,  to  protect  the 
sleeper  from  the  mosquitoes  ((lesch.  iii,  101,  note),  like 
the  '  canopy'  of  Holofernes"  (Smith).     See  SuuiP. 


Ancient  Egyptian  Wooden  Pillow. 


Fillsbmy,  Itramar,  an  American  Presbyterian 
evangelist  and  missionary,  was  bom  in  Dracutt,  Mass., 
Aug.  22, 1794.  His  parents  being  both  very  pious,  his 
early  discipline  and  religious  training  were  very  strict 
and  thorough.  He  prosecuted  his  academic  course 
under  many  difficulties  and  discouragements,  being 
obliged  to  interrupt  his  studies  from  time  to  time  and 
to  engage  in  teaching,  in  order  to  raise  funds.  He  en- 
tered Union  Academy,  in  Plainfield,  N.  H.,  in  1816: 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  October,  1822;  studied 
theolog)'  in  New  York  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Drs. 
I  Gardiner  Spring  and  E.  W.  Baldwin ;  was  licensed  in 
I  October,  1824,  and  on  June  19, 1825,  was  at  his  own  re- 
'  quest  and  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Presbytery 
ordained  as  an  evangelist.  For  several  months  after 
he  Ubnred  as  city  missionary  in  and  around  the  cities 
of  New  York  and  Boston.  The  character  and  results 
of  his  labors  in  those  two  cities  laid  the  foundation  for 
that  extensive  system  of  religious  effort  which  aims  at 
the  spiritual  good  of  the  poor  and  destitute,  known  as 
City  Missions.  Desirous  of  a  pastoral  charge,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1827,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  supply  the 
Church  at  Smithtown,  Long  Island,  for  one  year,  but 
continued  to  labor  in  that  capacity  until  April,  1880, 
when  be  was  installed  their  regular  pastor.  At  his  own 
request,  in  18S3  this  relation  was  dissolved,  and  until 
May,  1884,  he  spent  the  time  in  travelling  as  an  agent 
of  the  American  Sunday-School  Union.  In  1835  he 
was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  after  which  he  started  on  a  tour  of 
exploration  to  the  state  of  Illinois,  with  a  view  to  the 
founding  of  a  colony.  In  September  of  the  same  year 
he  returned  to  New  York,  and  succeeded  in  organizing 
a  company  with  a  capital  of  some  $40,000,  to  be  in- 
vested "in  the  purchase  of  land,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  colony  for  promoting  the  cause  of  education  and 
piety  in  the  state  of  Illinois."     From  this  time  onward 
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to  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  identified  with  the  West, 
especially  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  To  the  scheme  of 
Christian  colonization  he  gave  much  thought,  time,  la- 
bor, and  prayer.  From  the  spring  of  1836  his  labors 
as  a  missionary  and  an  evangelist  fairly  set  in;  and 
with  untiring  energy  and  devotion  he  addressed  him- 
self to  his  work.  He  organized  fourteen  churches,  and 
assisted  at  the  organization  of  several  others.  In  1837 
was  organized  the  Church  at  Andover,  in  the  Andover 
colony,  and  in  1841  he  was  installed  its  pastor,  and  con- 
tinued to  minister  unto  it  until  tjeptember,  1849,  In 
May,  1850,  he  was  installed  pastor  at  Princeton,  Bureau 
Co.,  where  he  had  previously  organized  a  Church ;  in 
1858  he  was  chosen  president  of  HcDonough  College, 
at  Hacomb ;  in  1863  he  began  to  labor  as  stated  supply 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Macomb;  in  1860  be 
returned  to  Andover,  and  took  charge  of  the  Church 
which  he  founded  there.  He  died  April  20, 1862.  Mr. 
FiUshury  was  a  prudent  and  wise  counsellor,  a  sincere 
and  constant  friend,  and  an  able  and  faithful  minister 
of  the  Gospel.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hut,  A  Itnanac,  1868, 
p.  195.    (J.U&) 

Pilot  (igh,  chobel,  Ezek.  xxvii,  8,  27-29),  literally 
a  ittertman,  a  mariner,  is  also  rendered  in  our  version 
(Jonah  i,  6)  "ship-master;"  but  in  the  passage  in  Eze- 
kiel  it  is  used  in  a  figurative  sense  for  the  chief  rulers 
or  counsellors  of  the  Tyrians.    See  Ship. 

Pilsbury,  Phinbas,  Xlder,  a  famous  early  Amer- 
ican Baptist  minister,  nourished  in  Maine  in  1804.  He 
was  uneducated,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term, 
but  was  called  "  a  son  of  thunder"  en  account  of  his 
boldness  and  ability.  He  was  extremely  eccentric,  and 
many  curious  incidents  in  his  personal  history  are  told, 
but  nothing  can  be  related  here  of  any  interest  to  the 
general  inquirer. 

Pilsen,  Francis,  a  Flemish  painter  and  engraver 
who  flourished  at  Ghent  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century.  He  studied  under  Robert  van  Audenarde.  Lit- 
tle is  known  of  his  painting ;  but  there  are  a  few  prints 
by  him,  among  which  are  the  following :  Virgin  and  In- 
fant Jam ;  Convernon  of  St.  Bavon ;  a  St.  Frandt,  after 
Rubens;  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Blaize,  after  G.  dc  Gray- 
er.   See  Spooner,  Biog.  IJitt,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  697. 

Pil'tai  (Heb. Piftay',  "'oip,  my  deliverances;  SepU 
^iXtri),  the  representative  of  the  priestly  house  of  Mo- 
adiah,  or  Maadiah,  in  the  time  of  Joiakim,  the  son  of 
Jeshua ;  apparently  one  of  the  priests  who  returned  to 
Jerusalem  with  Nebemiah  (Neb.  xii,  17).    B.C.  445. 

Pilzarro,  Abraham  Israbl,  of  Amsterdam,  a  Jew- 
ish litterateur,  was  of  Portuguese  origin,  and  flourished 
in  Italy  near  the  opening  of  this  century.  He  wrote 
DtKuno*  y  expoticionet  tobre  la  vara  de  Jevda,  an  ex- 
position of  Jacob's  prophecy,  entitled  "  the  Sceptre  of 
Judah,"  in  which  he  complains  of  the  unfair  manner  in 
which  Christians  expound  the  Scriptures,  of  their  un- 
fitness for  such  a  task,  and  the  danger  of  confuting  their 
interpretations.  On  account  of  its  odious  contents  it 
was  suppressed  by  the  leaders  of  the  congregation  (a 
MS.  copy  of  this  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  Saracin 
Library).  See  De  Rossi,  Diaonario  ttorico  degli  auton 
Ebrei,  p.  264 ;  id.  BibL  Jud.  Aniichritl.  (Parma,  1800),  p. 
92 ;  Wolf,  i;»W.  //e*r.  iii,  42;  De  Long,  Bibl.  Sacra,  ii, 
694  (where  the  author  is  called  Bizaro);  Lindo,  Hitt, 
of  the  Jew  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  p.  869.     (B.  P.) 

Pimentel,  Abraham  ha-Kohes,  a  Jewish  rabbi, 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Saul  Mortera,  and  afterwards  rabbi  at  the 
academy  Keter  Tora  of  Amsterdam,  and  lastly  rabbi  of 
the  congregation  of  the  Sephardim  at  Hamburg.  He 
wrote  "(ns  nnjTS  on  Jewish  rites,  in  three  parts 
(Amsterd.  1668) : — academic  treatises  in  the  Portuguese 
language,  under  the  title  Quettoem  et  ditcourtoe  aca- 
demico*,  que  compoz  et  recUan  na  ilhutre  Academia  iro 


niin  etjunlamente  algun*  termont  composes  por  o  dit- 
to  (Hamb.  1688).  See  Wolf,  JStW.  Htbr.  i,  97;  iii,  68 
sq. ;  De  Rossi,  Dizionario  $torico  dtgli  autori  Khrti,  p. 
264  (Germ.  transL  by  Bamberger) ;  FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii, 
101.     (RP.) 

Pin  (y^^<  Sl^fhed),  a  tent.pin,  spoken  of  the  copper 
pegs  driven  into  the  ground  to  hold  the  cords  of  the 
court  (Exod.  xxvii,  19;  xxxv,  18;  xxxviii,  20,  31; 
xxxix,  40;  Numb,  iii,  37;  iv,  82),  or  for  any  other 
purpose  (Judg.  xvi,  14 ;  Ezek,  xv,  8),  being  the  same 
word  elsewhere  usually  rendered  "nail"  (Judg.  iv,  21, 
22;  T,  26;  Ezra  ix,  8;  Isa.  xxii,  22,  25;  Zech.  x,  4), 
occasionally  "  stake"  (Isa.  xxxiii,  20 ;  liv,  2),  once  "  pad- 
dle" (Deut.  xxiii,  IS).    See  Naiu 

Pins,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  used  for  fas- 
tening the  dress,  were  no  doubt  in  use  among  the  He- 
brews, as  we  know  they  were  among  the  Egyptians, 
but  they  were  frequently  made  of  bone  or  wood,  and 
bore  a  considerable  resemblance  to  skewers,  as  did  those 
used  even  in  England  till  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
The  forms  of  the  Egyptian  pins  may  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum.  "  Pins  and  needles  were  among  the 
articles  of  the  toilet  which  have  occasionally  been  found 
in  the  tombs.  The  former  are  frequently  of  consider- 
able length,  with  large  gold  heads ;  and  some,  of  a  dif- 
ferent form,  tapering  gradually  to  a  point,  merely  bound 
with  gold  at  the  upper  end,  without  any  projecting  head 
(seven  or  eight  inches  in  length),  appear  to  have  been 
intended  for  arranging  the  plaits  or  curls  of  hair,  like 
those  used  in  England  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  for 
nearly  the  same  purpose"  (Wilkinson,  Anc  Eggpt.  ii, 
844).    See  CRiapiso-piN. 


w^ 


Ancleut  Egn>tian  Tollet-plns. 

Pinart,  Michel,  a  French  Orientalist,  was  bom  in 
July,  1639,  at  Sens.    His  parents  died  when  he  was 

'  very  young,  and  left  him  penniless.  Admitted  by  the 
protection  of  the  abb^  BoUeau,  grand-vicar  at  Sens,  in 

I  the  community  of  Germain  Gillot,  he  learned  there 

'  Latin,  Greek,  and  the  elements  of  Hebrew.  He  waa 
snfBcienUy  proficient  in  the  latter  language  to  be  able 
to  help  father  Thomassin  in  his  Glostoire.  He  ob- 
tained a  situation  as  tutor  at  the  College  Mazaiin,  and 

,  in  1712  was  appointed  theologist  of  the  chapter  of  Sens. 

I  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Academic  des  Inscrip- 
tions  since  1706.  The  "Collections"  of  this  company 
and  the  "  Journal  des  Savans"  contain  several  memoirs 
of  him.  He  died  at  Sens  July  8, 1717. — Hoefer,  Xota. 
Biog.  Ginirak,  xl,  248. 

Pinault,  Pierre  Ouvier,  a  French  writer  who 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  last  century,  was  a 
member  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  is  the  author 
of,  Jugement  parti  $ur  let  Jituitet  parks  grands  Aommes 
I  de  tEglise  et  de  that  (1761, 12mo):— iC^  noureUephi- 
losophie  divoiUe  (1770, 12mo):— and  Origine  des  maux 
de  tEglise  (1787, 12mo).  He  published  a  new  edition 
of  Hcricourt's  Lois  ecclesiastigues  de  France  (1771,  fol.), 
and  some  translations  of  Portuguese  and  Italian  works. 
— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  xl,  248, 

Pintshon,  GtnLi.AUME,  a  French  prelate  of  note, 
was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St.  Alban,  near  St.  Brieuc,  in 
1 184.  He  took  holy  orders  in  1207,  and  was  made  canon 
of  St.  Brieuc;  then  of  St.  Gatien  de  Tours;  and,  in 
1220,  bishop  of  St.  Brieuc.  Pierre  Mauclcrc,  duke  of 
Brittany,  made  an  attempt  at  that  time  to  encroach 
upon  the  secular  rights  which  the  bishops  of  the  prov- 
ince enjoyed  in  their  bishoprics,  and  he  issued  ordi- 
nances by  which  the  clergy  were  deprived  of  their 
most  important  privileges.  Guillaume,  acting  in  ac- 
cord with  the  other  prelates  of  the  dnchy,  excOmmnni- 
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at«d  Handerc,  who,  having  anembled  a  nnmber  of 
his  barons  at  Kedon,  decided  that  the  bishops  should 
be  banished.  Goillaume  retired  to  Poitiers,  where  he 
acted,  Tor  some  time,  aa  coadjutor  of  Philippe,  bishop 
of  that  city,  during  a  severe  illness  of  this  prelate  (1229). 
His  righta  having  been  recognised  by  Pierre  Hauclerc, 
he  returned  to  bis  see  in  1231,  and  kept  busy  during 
tbe  test  of  his  life  in  reforming  the  abuses  which  had 
spread  among  the  clergy  during  his  absence,  and  con- 
tinuing the  reconstruction  of  hia  cathedraL  Uuillaume 
PichoD  died  at  St.  Brieuc  July  29, 1234.  He  was  can- 
onind  by  Innocent  III  in  1247,  His  complete  relics 
were  discovered  in  1847  in  tbe  cathedral.  The  Church 
of  St.  Brieuc  and  of  Tri^guier  devotes  to  his  memory  the 
Sth  of  July.— Hoefer,  Notte.  Biog.  Ghtirak,  xl,  248. 

Pincltard,  Patrick  M.,  a  minister  of  tbe  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  near  the  opening  of 
Ibe  present  century.  He  was  converted  about  1840, 
•nd  in  1844  entered  the  itinerant  ranks  of  the  Methodist 
ministry,  and  preached  successfully  until  1870  within 
tbe  bounds  of  ihe  Missouri  Conference.  During  this 
kng  term  of  ministerial  life  he  was  employed  in  circuit, 
sutioD,  and  district  work ;  alao  in  the  agency  of  Cen- 
tral College,  and,  later,  as  tbe  depositary  in  St.  Louis  of 
the  Book-house  of  Missouri  Methodism,  in  all  of  which 
places  of  trust  and  responsibility  he  gained  the  approval, 
coo&lence,  and  esteem  of  his  brethren  and  the  Church. 
He  died  Sept  23, 1871.  See  Mimlet  of  Antmal  Con/. 
M.  E.  Ckureh,  South,  1872,  p.  788.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Fjnckney  LectureB  are  a  series  of  sermons,  for 
tbe  foundation  of  which  Charles  Pinckney,  chief-justice 
of  South  Carolina  under  tbe  provincial  government 
(father  of  tbe  late  general  C.  C.  Pinckney),  provided. 
He  died  in  1758,  and  by  bis  last  will  directed  that  two 
lensona,  in  May  and  November,  annually,  being  on  the 
int  Wednesday  after  the  second  Tuesday  in  each  of 
tbese  months,  should  be  preached  in  St.  Philip's  Church, 
Cbaikaton,  on  the  "  greatness  of  God,  and  his  goodness 
to  all  creatnics,"  with  the  view,  as  he  states,  "  to  en- 
coarsge  and  promote  religions  and  virtuous  principles 
•nd  practices  among  us,  and  to  raise  an  ardent  love  of 
il»  Deity  in  us ;  and  in  order  to  excite  an  emulation  in 
mr  wealthy  countrymen,  whose  abilities  and  fortunes 
w31  better  enable  them  thereto,  for  establishing  lectures 
•Boog  us,  in  humble  imitation  of  those  founded  by  the 
Han.  Hr.  Boyle  in  Great  Britain."  For  effecting  these 
pant  purposes,  the  will  states,  *'  I  do  hereby  charge  my 
«id  mansion  and  land  and  buildings  in  Colleton  Square, 
devised  to  my  eldest  son,  with  the  payment  of  6ve  guin- 
eas j-early,  and  every  year  forever,  unto  such  lectures.'' 
—Staunton,  Ecctet.  Diet  s.  v. 

Pincxoviana,  a  Socinian  sect,  so  named  after  the 
tovn  of  Pinczow,  Poland,  where  its  leaders  redded. 
The  Pinczovians  were  usually  called  "  Unitarian  Breth- 
im,"  but  they  deserved  to  be  called  Arians  (q.  v.) 
tstber  than  Socinians  (q.  v.).  It  is  true,  some  of  the 
principal  doctors  among  them  were  inclined  towards 
tbose  views  of  Jeans  Christ  which  afterwards  were  the 
ennmon  views  of  tbe  Socinian  sect;  bnt  tbe  greater 
fit  of  them  agreed  with  the  Arians,  and  affirmed  that 
the  Saviour  was  produced  by  God  the  Father  before 
the  fimodadon  of  tbe  world,  but  that  he  was  greatly 
inferioT  to  the  Father,  and  so  also  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
begotten,  and  is  inferior  to  tbe  Father.  This  is  very 
clcariy  taught  by  George  Schomann  in  his  Tettamentum, 
p«bli»bed  by  Sand  (p.  194-5) :  "  Sub  id  fere  tempus  (A.D. 
laS6)  ex  rhapsodiis  Lalii  Sotim  quidam  fratres  dice- 
nnt,  Dei  filiom  non  ease  secundam  Trinitatis  personam 
patri  coSseentialem  et  coseqnalem,  sed  hominem  Jesum 
Oniatnm,  ex  Spiritn  Sancto  conceplum,  ex  virgine  Ma- 
ria natom,  emcifixum  et  resuscitatum ;  a  quibus  nos 
evnmoniti,  saeras  litteras  perscrutari,  persuasi  sumus." 
These  words  moat  clearly  show  that  the  Pmctoviam  (as 
tbcjr  were  called  before  they  separated  from  the  Re- 
femed  in  1565)  professed  to  believe  in  a  Trinity  of  some 
an,  and  did  not  divest  Jesus  Christ  of  all  divinity. 


Besides,  Schomann  was  a  doctor  of  great  authority 
among  them ;  and  in  the  year  1665  (as  he  himself  in- 
forms us),  he  contended  at  the  convention  of  Petricow 
(pro  una  Deo  patri)  for  out  God  the  Father,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Reformed,  who,  he  says  (Deum  trinum  de- 
fendebant),  mainlained  a  threefold  God.  Yet  in  the 
following  year  he,  with  others,  was  induced  by  the  pa- 
pers 6f  Lffilius  Socinus  to  so  alter  his  sentiments  that 
he  denied  Christ  to  be  a  divine  person.  He,  therefore, 
with  his  Pinczovian  flock,  before  this  time  must  nec- 
essarily have  been,  not  a  Socinian,  but  an  Arian.  See 
Poland.     (J.H.W.) 

Pindar,  John  Hothersall,  on  English  divine,  was 
bom  in  1794.  He  graduated  at  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1816,  and  became  principal  of  Codrington 
College,  Barbadoes.  He  was  afterwards  canon  reaiden- 
tiary  and  prebendary  of  Wells  Cathedral,  and  principal 
of  Wells  Theological  College,  which  latter  office  he  re- 
signed in  186a.  He  died  at  West  Malvern,  Eng.,  April 
16,  1868.  He  published  a  volume  of  Sermona  on  Com- 
mon Prayer: — Sermon*  on  the  Ordination  Service: — 
Sermon*  on  the  Holy  Day*  of  the  Church : — Expontory 
Ditcounei  on  the  Epittk  to  Timothy  ,■  and  some  Lecture*. 
— Appleton's  Amtuat  Cyclop.  vUi,  592. 

Piader,  Thomas,  a  Wealeyan  preacher  of  some  note, 
was  bom  at  West  Stockwitb,  near  Gainsborough,  Eng., 
Sept  22, 1774.  He  was  converted  through  Methodist 
agency  in  1795  at  Sheffield.  He  felt  called  of  God  to 
tbe  work  of  tbe  holy  ministry-,  and  in  1799  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  Thetford  Circuit  Thence  for  thirty-five  years 
he  labored  on  in  a  roost  exemplary  discharge  of  his  pa» 
total  and  ministerial  functions.  In  all  the  circuits  in 
which  he  travelled  he  was  highly  and  deservedly  es- 
teemed, both  in  his  public  and  private  capacity.  As  a 
preacher,  though  not  great,  be  was  striking,  faithful, 
and  impressive.  As  a  pastor,  he  was  most  tender  and 
sympathizing.  He  died  Aug.  27,  l83b^lVe*i.  Meth. 
Mag.  1886,  p.  719 ;  1888,  art  i. 

Pineda,  Juan  de  (1),  a  learned  Franciscan  monk, 
was  bom  at  Seville  in  1557.  After  entering  the  order 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  carefully  advanced  in  clas- 
sical learning,  and  then  instructed  in  theology.  As  a 
student,  he  bore  the  reputation  of  great  erudition,  espe- 
cially in  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Oriental  languages. 
He  was  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  Inquisition  in  Anda- 
lusia, and  was  commissioned  by  cardinal  Zapata  to  visit 
the  principal  libraries  of  Spain,  in  order  to  register  those 
works  which  might  be  obnoxious  to  tbe  Roman  Cath- 
olic religion.  The  result  of  his  inquiry  was  an  Index 
novu*  L^rorum  Prohibilorum  (Seville,  1631),  published 
by  order  of  cardinal  Zapata,  grand-inquisitor  of  Spain. 
Pineda  published  a  version  of  Theodore  Peltar's  Catena 
Gracorum  Patrum  in  Proverbia  Salomoni*.  He  also 
published  Commentariu*  m  .fob  (Madrid,  1597.  2  vols, 
fol.) : — Praledio  sacra  in  Canticum  Cati/icorum  (Seville, 
1602)  : — Salomo  Praviut,  lire  de  Bebus  Salonumi*  Regit 
(Lyons,  1609,  libri  octo) : — Commentariu*  in  Ecclesiatlen 
(Antwerp,  1620).  He  died  at  Seville  Jan.  27, 1637.— 
Hoefer,  A'oat;.  Biog,  Ginirale,  xl,  261. 

Pineda,  Juan  de  (2),  another  Spanish  divine,  was 
bom  at  Medina  del  Campo  in  the  16tb  century,  and  has 
frequently  been  confounded  with  the  preceding.  He 
belonged  to  theOrderof  the  Jesuits,  and  publuhed  Hii- 
toria  maravUlota  de  8.  Juan-Baptiita  (Salamanca,  1 574, 
4to) : — La  Monarquia  EccU*ia*tica,  o  Hietoria  Vrmer- 
*al  del  Uundo  (ibid.  1588, 14  vols.  fol. ;  Barcelona,  1594, 
1620) ;  Agricultura  Chrittiana  que  contiene  xxxv,  dialo- 
go*  famHiare*  (ibid.  1589,  2  vols.  fol.).  Many  other 
works  of  his  remain  unpublished. — Hoefer,  A^our.  Biog. 
Ginirale,  xl,  262. 

Pinedo,  Thomas  db  (called  in  tbe  synagogue 
Iiaac),  a  noted  Jewish  litterateur  of  the  17th  century, 
was  hom  in  1614  in  Spain,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  his 
native  country  and  seek  a  refuge  in  Amsterdam  from 
inquisitorial  persecution.    He  was  more  famed  for  his 
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ptoBdency  in  Greek  and  the  ancient  classics  than  as 
a  Jewish  ibeolugian.  He  was  descended  from  the  fami- 
ly of  I'iiiheiro  uf  Krancosn,  in  I'urtuftal.  His  education 
lie  receive<i  at  Madrid,  where  he  was  indebted  to  the 
training  of  the  Jesuits  for  his  literary  allainments,  of 
whom  be  speaks  in  grateful  remembrance.  He  had  al- 
ready reached  a  mature  age  wheii  the  suspicions  of  the 
Inquisition  obliged  him  to  quit  the  scene  of  bis  studies 
and  the  society  of  his  learned  friends  in  the  capital  of 
Spain,  to  live  in  safety  in  the  United  Provinces.  He  be- 
longed to  those  few  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  evade 
in  safety  the  clutches  of  the  Inquisition.  He  differs 
from  Orobio  de  Castro  in  this  es|>ecially,  that  be  never 
in  any  of  his  writings  attacked  the  Christian  religion, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  fretpiently  took  pleasure  in  ac- 
knowledging its  beneficial  inlhiences  upon  society, 
though  he  did  not  spare  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, of  which  he  says:  "Me  pudet  pigeique  prodidisse 
hoc  de  gente  Christiana."  At  Amsterdam  he  finished 
and  published,  in  1678,  his  edition  of  ^ri^avoc  ■"ipi 
iro\i<it>v :  Stephaniu  de  Vrlnbui  quern  Primiu  Thomat  de 
Pittedo  Lusitanua  I.tilii  jure  donabat  et  obtitTationibut 
ncrtttinio  variorum  linguarum  ac  prvcipue  Hehraicte. 
Phcmicia,  Gractr,  et  Liilina  diaUelu  itluilrubut,  and 
dedicated  the  work  to  the  marquis  of  Mondejos,  of  the 
house  of  Mcndoza,  ever  devoted  to  the  encouragement 
of  literature.  I'inedo's  work,  which  is  very  valuable  for 
Jewish  history  and  archieology,  and  was  lately  edited 
with  a  preface  by  Uiudorf  (lx'l|>s.  1825, 4  vols.),  shows 
that  the  author  was  well  ncquiintcd  with  Jewish  lit- 
erature. Besides  Josephus.  wliich  forms  the  basis  of 
the  whole,  Pinedo  quotes  Uenjamin  de  Tudela's  Ilbiera- 
ritt;  David  Zemach  (p.  482, 584) ;  R.  Salorao  Jarchi,  s.  v. 
Antiochia,  "quem  Hebnei  \iei  rosetheboth  Rasi  vocant, 
celeberrimus  in  8. 8.  commentator;"  Kimchi's  Commeti- 
lary  on  GenesU  (p.  497) ;  Ibn  -  Ezra's  Commentary  on 
Ktther  (p.  583) ;  Maimniiides,  Moreh  Nebuchim ;  R,  Aza- 
riah,  iVtn  Haadomtm  (p.  583).  In  two  passages  Pinedo 
mentions  the  name  of  Jesus,  viz.,  when  speaking  of 
Bethlehem,  he  says,  after  having  given  the  explanation 
of  the  text :  "  Sed  multo  magis  urbem  nobilitarunt 
Daridis  et  Jesu  Nuuireni  natales;"  and  then,  when 
speaking  of  (jalilce,  he  adds :  "  Quia  Jetm  Xazarenut 
frequenter  in  hac  regione  versabatur,  ideo  Julianus, 
o  napo/3oTijc,  eum  per  contemptum  GaliUtum  et  Chris- 
tianos  GalUreos  vocabat.  Sic  enim  vocabanlur  prius 
Christiani,  qui  sub  imperatorc  Claudio,  relicio  Xazanro- 
fum  et  Gidilteorum  nomine,  Christiani  dicti  sunt,  ut  tes- 
tatur  Suidas."  I'inedo  died  Nov.  13, 1679,  and  the  noble 
marquis  whom  we  have  mentioned  above  warmly  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  to  the  Jiidoso- Spanish  poet,  De 
Barrios,  his  regret  at  the  death  of  Pinedo,  and  more 
especially  at  his  dying  in  the  profession  of  Judaism. 
Pinedo  not  only  left  in  his  £H^i<of  a  monument "  aSre 
perennius,"  but  also  wrote  his  own  epitaph  in  the  folloW' 


Pinelli,  Luca,  an  Italian  theologian,  bom  at  Helfi. 
His  family,  one  of  the  twenty-four  chief  of  Genoa,  gave 
the  republic  two  doges,  Agostino,  eon  uf  Filippo,  elected 
1555,  and  Agostino,  son  of  Alessandro,  elected  1609. 
He  was  admitted  in  1562  into  the  Company  of  Jesus; 
was  a  professor  of  theology  at  Ingolstadt  and  Pont-Ji- 
Mousson,  and  rector  at  Florence,  Perugia,  and  Palennoi 
Pinelli  died  at  Naples  Aug.  25, 1607.  His  theological 
writings  enjoyed  a  favor  which  is  not  extinguished 
altogether  even  in  our  own  day.  They  have  been  re- 
printed and  translated  a  number  of  times.  Some  of 
them  must  be  referred  to  here:  ifedilazumi  del  Saera- 
mento  (Brescia,  1599,  12mo;  translated  into  French. 
Pieux  entreliens,  etc.,  Toumay,  1850, 18mo) : — Gertont, 
arrero  delta  per/ezione  religioaa,  lib.  iv;  the  most  re- 
cent editions  of  this  often  republished  work  are,  in  Ital- 
ian, Rome,  1839, 8vo ;  in  Latin,  1710, 16mo;  in  French. 
1847,  18mo,  etc.: — Meditazione  della  Vergwe  Maria 
(Brescia,  1599,  12mo;  translated  into  Portuguese  by 
Antonio  Vaz  de  Sousa): — De  Sacramento  Paniltntvr 
(Cologne,  1602,  I2mo)  -.—Tratlato  delf  allra  rita  e  della 
ttato  delli  anime  in  enia  (Venice,  1604,  8vo):^.t/«/iVa- 
tionet  de  IV  hominit  iinriMtmis,  gu<r  tunt  mor»,judiciam. 
injermit,  purnditut  (Cologne,  1605,  I2mo) : — Tratlato 
della  Metta  (Naples,  1606, 12mo).  The  spiritual  works 
of  father  Pinelli  appeared  first  at  Venice  (1604,  12mo): 
but  the  Latin  edition  of  Cologne  (1604, 3  vols.  12mo)  h 
the  most  complete. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Ginirale,  xl, 
266. 

Pine-tree.  The  word  "pine"  occnre  in  our  trans- 
lation three  times,  but  in  neither  case  is  the  pine  of  our 
northern  regions  referred  to  in  the  original.  The  first 
instance  is  in  Neh.  viii,  15  (Sept.  {I'Xoy  Kvnapiatnvov, 
Vulg.  lignum  pulcherrimum),  where  the  Hebrew  words 


iiig  words : 


Advertlie  Mortales. 

Uicjacel 

Thomas  do  Pinedo  Lnaltanns 

Qui  prininm  Orienlem  vldit 

In  lu  ■      '  •  •    — 


Lusltauise  oppido  Francoso. 
Ortds 

Ex  nnbili  lllius  rep\l  fnmllis 
Paterna  Piiihelro,  maternn  Fonpeca 

Miidriti  penes  pntruum  edncattis 

Literis  apud  JeHuitns  opernm  dediL 

Domo  profugns 

Nulllns  crIminiK  nc  iTivldlie  reus 

Has  oras  nppulit. 

Anteqnam  nbiret  nd  plures 

In  snl  meniorism 

Hoc  cenotapblnm  per  Siephannm  sibi  ezcltavlL 

Id  volehnt  voi*  »cire. 

Valete. 

See  Fnrst,  Hibl.Jwd.  iii,  102:  De  Rossi,  IHzionario  storico 
degli  autori  Ebrei,  p.  264  sq.  (tier. transL  by  Hamburger) ; 
Wolf,  fiitil.  Ilebr.  i,  397;  iii,  278;  Da  Cirata,  Jtrael  and 
the  Gentiles,  p.  483  sq. ;  Graiz,  Getch.  d.  Juden,  x,  200 ; 
Kayserling,  in  Frankel's  Monatmrhrifi,  1858,  p.  191  sq.; 
id.  Geschichte  der  Juden  in  Portugal  (Leips.  1867),  p. 
301.     (B.  P.) 


Stone-Plue  Cone  and  Nnta. 
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■;~0  yy,  Ht  tiemen,  are  rendered  "  pine  -  brinches," 
though  the  phrase  is  generally  anderstood  to  denote 
the  wild  otire-tret.  See  Olivk.  The  second  and  third 
instances  are  in  Isa.  xli,  19  (Sept.  triinri,  Yulg.  pimit) 
and  Ix,  13  (Sept.  fipa^Saap,  Vulg.  u/miu),  where  the 
Hebrew  word  is  iniFI,  tidhdr,  which  Gesenius  conject- 
ares  to  denote  the  oak  (frooi  its  hardness  and  durabil- 
ity, root,  *^n^) ;  but  the  old  translators  waver  between 
beech,  pine,  cypress,  larch,  etc.,  and  by  modem  inter- 
preters it  has  been  variously  explained  to  be  the  Indian 
plane,  the  larch,  and  the  elm  (Celsius,  Hierob.  ii,  271). 
See  Asn-TREE ;  Box-tree  ;  Cepar-thke.  The  Sept. 
rendering  in  Ina.  xU,  19,  fipaivSaap,  appears  to  have 
visen  from  a  confused  amalgamation  of  the  words  be- 
rosh  and  lidAar,  which  follow  each  other  in  that  pas- 
sage. Of  these  btrAsk  is  sometimes  rendered  "  cypress," 
and  might  (stand  for  "juniper."  That  spedes  of  juniper 
which  is  called  savin  is  in  Greek  fipa^v.  The  word 
caap  is  merely  on  expression  in  Greek  letters  for  tidhdr 
(Pliny,  xxi  V,  11,61;  Schlensner,  s.  v. ;  Celsius,  Hierob. 
i,  iS).  In  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  the  word  mumeyan, 
commonly  thought  to  mean  the  elm,  is  used  as  the  syno- 
nym offiiiAar.  But  no  similar  name  having  been  dis- 
covereil  in  any  of  the  cognate  languages,  no  proofs  can 
be  adduced  in  favor  of  one  more  than  another.  The 
name  tidkara,  meaning  "  three-cornered,"  is  applied  in 
India  to  a  species  of  Euphorbia  (E.  antiquorum) ;  but 
this  is  not  likely  to  be  the  plant  alluded  to  in  Scripture. 
But  the  rendering  "  pine"  seems  least  probable  of  any,  as 
the  root  implies  either  curvature  or  duration,  of  which 
the  Utter  is  not  particularly  applicable  to  the  pine,  and 
the  former  remarkably  otherwise.  On  the  other  hand, 
Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  ii,  266  sq.)  supposes  that 
htndt  (niia)  ought  to  be  rendered  pine  instead  of^r, 
ai  oual  in  the  A.  V, ;  referring  it  to  the  "  stone-pine," 
which  still  covers  the  sandy  ridges  of  I^banon  and  Iler- 
aoa,  and  is  called  smibar  by  the  Arabs,     See  Fir. 

Pinnacle  In  the  account  of  our  Lord's  tempta- 
on  (Matt,  ir,  5),  it  is  stated  that  the  devil  took  him  to 
Jerusalem,  "and  set  him  on  a  [rather  the]  pinnacle  of 
ibe  Temple"  (ivi  t6  Trrtpvyiov  tov  Upov'),  The  part  of 
the  Temple  denoted  by  this  term  has  been  much  ques- 
oned  by  different  commentators,  and  the  only  certain 
eoadaikm  seems  to  be  that  it  cannot  be  understood  in 
the  sense  usually  attached  to  the  word  (i.  e.  the  point  of 
a  spiral  ornament),  as  in  that  case  the  article  would  not 
have  been  prefixed.  Grotius,  Hammond,  Doddridge, 
ad  Mbers  take  it  in  the  sense  of  balustrade  or  pinnated 
battlement.  Bat  it  is  now  more  generally  supposed  to 
ilmote  what  was  called  the  king's  portico,  which  is 
BenCioned  by  Josephns  (Ant.  xv,  11, 5\  and  is  the  same 
which  is  called  in  Scripture  "  Solomon's  porch."  Of  this 
o(»nioa  are  Wetstein,  Kuinol,  Parkhurst,  RosenmUller, 
sad  others,  Krebe,  Schlensner,  and  some  others,  how- 
ever, fancy  that  the  word  signifies  the  ridge  of  the  roof 
of  the  Temple;  and  Joseph  us  (A»t,  xv,  11,  5)  is  cited 
in  proof  of  this  notion.  But  we  know  that  iron  spikes 
were  fixed  all  over  the  roof  of  the  Temple  to  prevent 
the  holy  edifice  from  being  defiled  by  birds  (Joseph. 
War,  V,  5, 6),  and  the  presence  of  these  spikes  creates 
an  objection,  althoagh  the  difficulty  is  perhaps  not  insn- 
penbk,  aa  we  are  told  that  the  priests  sometimes  went 
to  the  top  of  the  Temple  {Middoth,  ch.  iv;  T.  Bab.  tit. 
Taatith,  foL  29).  Dr.  Bloomfield  asks :  ■■  May  it  not  have 
been  a  loOy  spiral  turret,  placed  somewhere  about  the 
centre  of  the  building,  like  the  spire  in  some  cathedrals, 
to  the  topmost  lookont  of  which  the  devil  might  take 
J«im?"  (Recrtu.  Sympt.  in  Matt,  iv,  5).  We  answer, 
bo:  steeples  do  not  belong  to  ancient  or  to  Oriental  ar- 
efaiWctnre,  and  it  is  somewhat  hazardoos  to  provide  one 
A*  the  »le  purpose  of  meeting  the  supposed  occasion  of 
tbis  lexU  Lightfoot,  whose  opinion  on  this  point  is 
latiiled  to  much  respect,  declares  his  inability  to  judge 
"bether  the  part  denoted  should  be  considere<)  as  be- 
linging  to  the  li»ly  fabric  itself  or  to  some  building 


within  the  holy  circuit.  If  the  former,  he  can  find  no 
place  so  fitting  as  the  top  of  the  ob^K,  or  poreh  of  the 
Temple ;  but  if  the  latter,  the  royal  porch  or  gallery 
(<Tro<J  /3airiX(Kq)  is  the  part  he  would  prefer.  He  adds 
that,  above  all  other  parts  of  the  Temple,  the  porch 
thereof,  and  indeed  the  whole  pronaos,  might  not  unfitly 
be  called  rb  rrtpvyiov  roD  iipor,  the  wing  (for  that  is 
the  literal  meaning)  of  the  Temple,  "  because  like  wings 
it  cttended  itself  in  breadth  on  each  side,  far  beyond  the 
breadth  of  the  Temple."  If  therefore  the  devil  had  placed 
Christ  on  the  very  precipice  of  this  part  of  the  Temple, 
he  may  well  he  said  to  have  placed  him  "  upon  the  wing 
of  the  Temple ;  both  because  this  part  was  like  a  wing 
to  the  Temple  itself,  and  because  that  precipice  was  the 
wing  of  this  part"  (Hor.  Ilebr.  ad  Matt,  iv,  5).  Against 
this  interpretation,  however,  it  seems  decisive  that  Jesus, 
not  beipg  a  priest,  could  not  have  gained  admittance  to 
the  Temple  proper ;  unless,  indeed,  we  understand  that 
he  was  transported  thither  and  back  again  miraculously. 
With  regard  to  the  other  alternative,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  cite  the  description  of  Josephus  to 'show  that  the  situ- 
ation was  at  least  not  inappropriate  to  Satan's  object : 
"  On  the  south  part  (of  the  court  of  the  Gentiles)  was 
orod  /SaoiXucij, '  the  royal  gallery,'  that  may  be  men- 
tioned among  the  roost  magnificent  things  under  the 
sun;  for  above  the  profoundest  depth  of  the  valley, 
Herod  constructed  a  galler}'  of  a  vast  height,  from  the 
top  of  which,  if  any  one  looked  down,  he  would  become 
dizzy,  his  eyes  being  unable  to  reach  so  vast  a  depth." 
— Kitto.  The  same  Greek  word  is  used  in  the  Sept.  ver- 
sion to  render,  1.  C|33,  kanaph,  a  wing  or  border,  e.  g.  of 
a  garment  (Numb,  x v,  88 ;  1  Sam.  xv,  27 ;  xxiv,  4) ; 
2.  1^030,  tenappir,  the  fin  of  a  fish  (Lev.  xi,  9.  So 
Arist  A  tiim.  i,  5, 14) ;  8.  nsp,  katfSh,  an  edge ;  A.  V. 
end  (Exod.  xxviii,  26).  Hesychius  explains  irrtpvyiov 
as  OKpoirripiov.  Perhaps  in  any  case  to  nripvyiov 
means  the  battlement  ordered  by  law  to  be  added  to 
every  roof.  It  is  in  favor  of  this  that  the  word  kanaph 
is  used  to  indicate  the  top  of  the  Temple  (Dan.  ix,  27 ; 
Hammond,  Grotius,  Calmet,  De  Wette,  Lightfoot,  Hor. 
Hebr.  ad  Matt.  iv).  Eusebius  tells  us  that  it  was  from 
"  the  pinnacle"  (ro  JTrepwyiov)  that  St.  James  was  pre- 
cipitated, and  it  is  said  to  have  remained  until  the  4th 
centur}'  (Euseb.  Hi$l.  Kcclet.  ii,  23 ;  Williams,  Holy  City, 
ii,  838) Smith.    See  Temple. 

PINNACLE  is  an  architectural  term  used  to  desig- 
nate a  small  turret  or  tall  orna- 
ment, usually  tapering  towards 
the  top,  and  much  used  in  Gothic 
architecture  as  a  termination  to 
buttresses,  etc.  Pinnacles  are 
not  used  in  the  Norman  style, 
though  there  exist  a  few  small 
turrets,  of  late  date,  with  point- 
ed terminations,  which  appear  to 
be  their  prototypes,  as  at  the 
west  end  of  Rochester  Cathedral, 
and  the  north  transept  of  the 
church  of  St.  Stephen  at  Caen. 

In  the  Early  English  style 
theyare  not  very  abundant;  they 
are  found  circular,  octagonal,  or 
square ;  some  are  perfectly  plain, 
as  at  the  east  end  of  Battle 
Church,  Sussex :  others  are  sur^ 
rounded  with  small  shafts,  as  at 
Peterborough  and  Wells ;  and  in 
some  instances  the  tope  are 
docketed.  Towards  the  latter 
part  of  this  style  the  system 
of  surmounting  each  face  of 
the  shaft  with  a  small  pedi- 
ment was  introduced,  and  about 
the  same  period  the  shafts  be- 
gan to  be  occasionally  made  of  Battle  Church,  dr.  ISea 
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open-work,  so  as  to  form  niches  for 
statues. 

Decorated  pinnacles  are  very  nu- 
merous; tbey  bare  the  shafts  some- 
times formed  into 
niehes,andsometimes 
panelled  or  quite 
plain,  and  each  of  the 
sides  almost  invaria- 
bly terminates  in  a 
pediment ;  the  tops 
arc  generally  crock- 
eted,  and  always  have 
finials  on  the  points : 
in  form  they  are  most 
usually  square,  but 
are  sometimes  octag- 
onal, and  in  a  few 
instances  hexagonal 
and  pentagonal;  oc- 
casionally, in  this 
style,  square  pinna- 
cles are  placed  diagonally. 

In  the  Perpendicular  style  they  do 
not  in  general  differ  much  from  those 
of  the  Decorated ;  polygonal  forms  are 
not  very  frequently  found,  and  square 
PeterborouBh  C«-  pinnacles  are  verj-  much  oftener  placed 
thedral,  A.D.1238.  ji,^na|iy  „„  buttresses,  etc ;  they  are 
also  in  rich  bnildings  abundantly  used  on  the  offsets  of 
buttresses,  as  well  as  at  the  tops :  instead  of  the  small 
pediments  over  the  sides  of  the  shall,  it  is  sometimes 
finished  with  a  complete  moulded  cornice  or  capping, 
out  of  which  the  top  of  the  pinnacle  rises,  and  some- 
times in  the  place  of  a  top  of  this  kind  the  figure  of  an 
animal  holding  a  vane,  or  some  other  device,  is  used : 
there  are  a  few  examples  of  pinnacles  in  this  style  with 
ogee-shaped  tops.  In  the  fine  Perpendicular  towers  the 
pinnacles  are  often  the  most  striking  feature.  Exam- 
ples are  seen  on  Merton  and  Magdalen  towers  in  Ox- 
ford, and  many  of  the  towers  in  Somersetshire. — Parker, 
Ghuary  of  Architecture,  s.  v. 

Pi'non  (Heb.  Pimm,',  'p**!!,  prob.  i.  q,  Punon ;  Sept. 
^civwv;  Vulg.  Pkinon),  one  of  the  "dukes"  of  Edom; 
that  is,  head  or  founder  of  a  tribe  of  that  nation  (Gen. 
xxxvi,  41 ;  1  Chron.  i,  52).  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(^Onomasticon,  <ttvuiv,  and  Fenon)  the  seat  of  the  tribe 
is  said  to  have  been  at  Punon,  one  of  the  stations  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  Wilderness;  which  again  they  identifH- 
with  Pbaeno, "  between  Petra  and  Zoar,"  the  site  of  the 
famous  Roman  copper-mines.  No  name  answering  to  Pi- 
non  appears  to  have  been  yet  discovered  in  Arabic  liter- 
ature or  among  the  existing  tribes. — Smith.  See  Pukon. 

Pins,  Jean  de,  a  French  prelate  noted  for  his  dip- 
lomatic career,  was  bom  at  Toulouse  towards  1470.  He 
was  the  third  son  of  Gaillard  de  Pins,  and  studied  un- 
der the  guidance  of  his  eldest  brother  at  Toulouse, 
Poitiers,  Paris,  and  in  Italy,  where  he  became  proficient 
in  Greek  and  Latin  letters  through  the  lessons  of  Phi- 
lippe Bersaldo  the  elder.  In  1497  he  embraced  the  cler- 
ical profession;  returned  to  Italy,  where  he  spent  five 
years,  and  was  in  1611  appointed  clerk-counsellor  at 
the  parliament  of  his  native  city.  Antoine  Duprat, 
with  whom  he  was  closely  acquainted,  took  him  to 
Italy,  and  had  him  appointed  counsellor  at  the  parlia- 
ment founded  by  Francis  I  at  Milan.  He  there  man- 
aged some  very  intricate  matters  with  so  much  prudence 
and  dexterity  that  the  king  sent  him  on  an  embassy 
to  Venice  in  1516,  and  to  Rome  in  1520.  On  both  oc- 
casions he  showed  extraordinar}'  aptitude  for  political 
negotiations,  and  displayed  great  zeal  for  the  interests 
of  religion  and  the  glory  of  his  country.  A  pontifical 
brief  of  Dec.  27,  1520,  shows  that  Jean  de  Pins  was 
made  bishop  of  Pamiers.  But  he  never  governed  that 
bishopric,  and  was  in  1523  appointed  bishop  of  Ricux. 
In  1527  he  founded  and  endowed  the  chapter  of  Saint- 


Ybars.  The  most  learned  men  of  his  time  spoke  in 
praise  of  his  erudition;  and  cardinal  Sadolet  submitted 
to  him  his  own  works  before  giving  them  to  the  printer. 
In  1673  his  bust  was  placed  in  the  Salle  des  Tonkw- 
sains  Illustres,  at  the  capitol  of  Toulouse.  Jean  de 
Pins  wrote  in  most  elegant  Latin,  and  deser\-ed  the  fol- 
lowing eidogy  at  the  hands  of  Erasmus,  who  was  snob 
a  competent  judge  in  the  mattor:  "Potest  inter  Tolli- 
ane  dictionis  competitores  numerari  Johannes  Pinua." 
We  have  of  him,  Vita  Philippi  BertaUi  majorit  (Bo- 
logna, 1605,  4to)  : —  Vita  Stmcia  Catharina  Seneiuis 
(ibid,  1 506,  4to) : — Divi  Rochi  Narbonauis  Vita  f\'en. 
and  Par.  1616,  8vo)- — Attobrogica  narratiomt  lihelha 
(ibid.  1616,  4to) ;  this  is  a  kind  of  novel  composed  fot 
the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  chancellor  An- 
toine Duprat:  — /)e  rt<a  aulica  (Toulouse,  4to);  this 
work  is  held  in  great  esteem : — De  ctari$famim*  (Par. 
1521,  fol.);  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  the  compo- 
sition. Pins  died  at  Toulouse  Kov.  1,  1537. — Hoefer, 
Noitt).  Biog.  Ginirak,  xl,  277. 

Pinaker,  Simciia,  a  noted  recent  Hebraist,  was 
bom  at  Tamopol,  Austrian  Poland  (Galicia),  in  1801. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  rabbi  [see  Shebach  ],  and  was  well 
trained  in  Hebrew  lore.  Becoming  intorested  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Ckatidim  (q.  v.),  he  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  so-called  Kotzker-Chasidim,  who,  in  the  theory 
of  mystic  views,  as  well  as  in  the  practice,  faror^ 
worldly  gayety  coupled  with  cynical  elements.  At  the 
same  time  he  suffered  himself  to  be  drawn  into  the 
whirlpool  of  a  noisy  commercial  life,  which  induced  him 
to  enter  upon  several  large  speculations;  his  genius 
could  not  long  remain  imprisoned  in  these  strange 
spheres,  and,  with  the  loss  of  his  entire  fortune,  he 
finally  abandoned  these  schemes.  He  took  up  his 
abode  in  Odessa,  which  was  then  a  fiourishing  town, 
and  filled  the  situation  of  Rabbinical  secretary,  and  al- 
though the  pittance  of  a  salary  which  was  paid  him 
was  barely  enough  for  his  existence,  he  was  always  in 
good  spirits.  But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  man 
of  Pinsker's  talents  should  long  rest  content  in  such 
a  limited  sphere.  Perceiving  how  miserable  was  the 
condition,  in  regard  to  culture,  of  the  South-Russian 
Jews,  which  he  had  no  doubt  was  due  to  a  faulty,  anti- 
quated education,  he  determined  to  exert  himself  for 
theestablishmentof  Jewish  elementary  schools,  in  which 
the  children  could  receive  a  proper  religious  and  secu- 
lar training,  suitable  to  those  times.  Odessa,  being  the 
commercial  centre  of  Southem  Russia,  aeemed  to  him 
just  adapted  for  such  an  institution,  and  Simcha  Pin- 
sker  lost  no  time  !n  communicating  this  important  mat- 
tor  to  his  friend  Isaac  Horowitz,  a  native  of  Brody,  who 
at  once  took  great  interest  in  the  proposition.  The  two 
young  men  made  known  the  object  they  had  in  view 
to  several  influential  parties,  and  soon  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing for  their  plan  the  conjunction  of  eminent  men,  who 
made  all  necessary  arrangements  with  the  oongr^o- 
tion  and  the  government,  and  thus  readily  accomplished 
the  object.  Pinsker  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
newly  founded  school,  and  in  that  capacity  he  labored 
until  1840,  when  be  removed  to  Vienna  on  a  pension 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  Pinsker  is  noted,  bow- 
ever,  not  simply  as  the  founder  and  propagator  of  a 
high  educational  status  among  his  coreligionists  at 
Odessa,  hut  rather  as  one  of  the  best  Hebraists  of  oar 
day.  When  in  1839  Abraham  Firkowitoh  bronght  from 
the  Crimea  a  mass  uf  curious  and  unknown  manuscripts, 
and,  among  othens  a  codex  of  the  later  prophets,  which 
had,  like  several  Pentateuch  fragments,  with  Haphta- 
roth  and  Targiim,  a  peculiar  punctuation — the  vowel 
and  accent  points  deviating  in  form,  placed  not  un- 
der, but  above  the  consonants — and  which  he  presented 
to  the  Odessa  Society  for  history  and  antiquitiea,  Pin- 
sker gave  himself  to  the  deciphering  of  this  newly  dis- 
covered system  of  punctuation,  and  never  rested  till,  in 
1842^43,  lie  became  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
materials  before  him.  He  showed  the  patience  of  a 
monk  of  the  Middle  Ages,  conUnually  making  researches 
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is  libliogiqibr,  biognphy,  and  literaiy  history,  and  did 
MC  eren  iluiiili  from  commencing  to  Mudy  the  Arabic, 
Uk  laaguge  in  which  some  or  the  manuscripts  were 
cmpMed.  To  acqaire  the  latter  was  in  those  days  no 
■xti  usk,  e^wdally  in  a  town  like  Odessa,  yet  i*iiisker 
ntianK  all  difficulties,  and  by  his  indefatigable  dili- 
gtDCt  be  mastered  that  language  also.  But  none  of 
•Jme  mearches  and  their  result  were  communicated  to 
iIm  world.  Pinaker  was  loo  modest  a  man  to  presume 
tkat  be  had  anything  at  command  worth  knowing  by 
tilt  tHt  of  the  world  until  Osias  Schorr  applied  to  him 
<tt  I  contribution  to  his  critical  Hu-Chaiuz,  For  this 
ftjox,  Pinsker  began  his  labors  with  a  communica- 
tiui  caacemiDg  the  accomplishments  of  two  Karaites, 
HoK  Daiii  and  Radba  (David  ben-Abraham),  natives 
c(Fu.who  lived  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  stood  in 
pal  repute  for  their  learning.  The  result  of  these  la- 
bon  grew  to  a  great  work  of  comprehensive  contents, 
wUeb  he  poblbbed  onder  the  name  LiUcute  Kadmo- 
«tf  ('  CoUeetions  from  Times  of  Yore"),  and  also  under 
tke  litk,  Tie  Bittorg  of  Karaum  and  the  Karaite  Lit- 
mttrt.  In  it  he  describes  the  development  of  Karaism, 
aid  notes  four  consecutive  periods :  a  pre-Ananitic,  one 
■f  Agio  himself,  another  of  the  reformer  Xohawendi, 
■il  last  the  Karaites  proper.  The  latter  period  brought 
itnit  the  breach  concerning  the  Talmudic  tradition,  and 
nwHiirics  were  sent  to  Jewish  congregations  in  order 
a  call  Uie  people  together  to  enlist  them  for  the  new 
inanat.  From  this  calling  together  (Hebrew,  kara"), 
the  md  Karaite,  according  to  Finsker,  was  derived. 
Ibr  were  the  people  who  laid  the  foundation-stone  for 
owpkdng  the  «litice  of  Biblical  orthography,  grammar, 
kmen^nphy,  and  modem  Hebrew  poesy ;  and  although 
'im  Ikadia  may  be  considered  in  Rabbinical  circles  as 
it  its.  who  wrote  a  Hebrew  grammar  and  a  lexicon, 
ad  Dnmh  ben-Labrat  is  looked  upon  as  the  first  who 
•Btt  poetry  according  to  Arabic  rules,  yet  there  were 
ilnidr  unong  the  Karaites  many  grammarians,  lexi- 
apijiben,  and  poets,  who  made  use  of  the  Arabic  me- 
lt, md  of  this  we  find  ample  proofs  in  the  Likkute, 
Intntut  Karaite  writings  are  quoted,  among  which 
Oc  Uxietm  by  Badba  and  the  Dhcm  by  Mose  Darai 
n  lar^  treated  of.  Pinsker  maintains  that  the 
lanet  lived  during  the  9th  century;  and,  if  so,  Darai 
•wt  i*  comider^  the  leader  of  a  great  poetic  period, 
Ike  nhie  of  whose  poetical  productions  was  highly  ap- 
r<ntted,  inasmuch  as  Gebirol  Mose  ibn-Ezra,  Jelmda 
^Levi,  ind  Abraham  ibn-Ezra  employed  many  suc- 
o*bi  aniles,  expressions,  and  even  whole  strophes, 
viich  leeord  in  sound  and  manner  with  those  of  DaraL 
Tk«  ISthiU  found  a  reception  which  surpassed  the 
McKezpeetations  of  the  author.  Hardly  known  pre- 
n"^/  in  the  republic  of  letters,  Pinsker  became  all  at 
•e  t  eelehnted  name.  The  extraordinary  compila- 
tn.  the  imposing  erudition, the  superabundance  of  rich 
^■nial,  the  conscientiousness  and  geniality  of  com- 
hanom,  were  all  calculated  to  cause  admiration.  Be- 
ht  the  work  was  all  published,  those,  as  it  were,  of- 
ioil  repraentatives  of  Jewish  history,  Jost  and  Grfltz, 
'■'•aed  to  declare  their  acknowledgment.  The  for- 
nr.with  loll  admiration,  in  the  "  Ben-Chananja"  (1860), 
■«t  the  Utter  in  the  preface  of  the  fifth  volume  of  his 
kMwy  c^  the  Jewk  Also  Dr.  Schmiedl  (Frankel's  Mo- 
^'"tirift,  1861)  signified  his  appreciation  of  Pinsker. 
In  the  yesr  1863  Finsker  published  in  Vienna  his  Afebo 
u-XiU»d,  or,  u  entitled  in  German,  "  Introduction  to 
****  Bsbfhmic- Hebraic  punctuation  system,  executed 
•f'^i!'''?  to  the  manuscripts  for  history  and  antiqoi- 
'f'  ■»  the  Odessa  Museum."  This  work  is  a  master- 
t*"*  <t  mtical  penetration  into  the  historic  develop- 
"«» of  the  vowel  and  accentuation  points.  Every 
"« "*  the  UUxte  and  Mebo  sufficiently  proves  Pin- 
seri  mqgiring  mind  as  a  grammarian,  and  it  was  one 
»  Wi  fmimt  ideas  to  publish  a  system  of  Hebrew 
•"•»»«.  which  he  was  on  the  point  of  carrying  out 
•be«  hii  health  began  to  fail  him ;  and  the  more  he 
"*''  >o  bill  defiance  to  natnre,  the  more  inexorably  the 


overtasked  mind  took  revenge  on  him.  He  died  Oct, 
29, 1864.  He  left  in  MS.  more  than  eighty  works,  the 
most  of  them  having  reference  to  Kabbiuicid  or  Karaite 
authors,  such  as  Jephet  ben-Ali,  Aron  the  First,  Abra- 
ham ibn-Ezra,  Maimonides — the  books  Abodah  and  Cor- 
banoth — Kalonymos  ben-Kalonyros,  Mordecai  Contini, 
Delmedigo,  and  many  others.  They  treat  of  punctua- 
tion, accentuation,  the  Masorah,  theoretic  and  practi- 
cal grammar,  lexicography,  ooncoidances,  comparisons 
in  philolog}-,  exegesis,  bibliography,  Biblical  geogra- 
phy, and  numerous  other  subjects.  His  loss  is  greatly 
mourned  among  Hebraists,  for  bad  he  lived  he  would 
probably  have  given  a  completeness  to  his  works  which 
no  one  else  is  able  to  supply.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Fintelli,  Baccio,  a  noted  Italian  architect,  is  sop- 
posed  to  have  been  a  Florentine.  He  was  very  active 
in  Rome  in  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  IV  (1471-1484),  for 
whom  he  built,  in  1478,  the  Capella  Sislina,  which  con- 
tains some  of  the  greatest  works  of  modem  painting. 
It  is  a  simple  rectangular  oblong,  with  a  vaulted  roof: 
132  feet  8  inches  long,  43  feet  wide,  and  67  feet  10  inches 
high.  The  fresco  of  the  Last  Judgment,  by  Michael  An- 
gelo,  painted  in  1533-1641,  for  pope  Paul  III,  on  the  al- 
tar-wall, is  47  feet  1  inch  in  height,  and  43  feet  wide.  It 
is  the  especial  chapel  of  the  pope,  and  the  Church  cere- 
monies of  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent  and  of  the  Holy 
Week  are  always  performed  in  it;  the  scrutiny  also  of 
the  votes  for  the  popedom  takes  place  in  this  chapel, 
when  the  Conclave  is  held  in  the  Vatican.  Before  the 
execution  of  the  Latt  Judgment,  two  horizontal  series  of 
paintings  went  around  the  chapel  below  the  windows,  of 
which  there  are  six  on  each  side ;  the  upper  is  a  series 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  illustrating  the  acts 
of  Moses  and  of  Christ ;  the  second,  or  lower,  consists  of 
imitations  of  hangings,  with  the  arms  of  Sixtus  IV. 
The  side  walls  remain  as  they  were  originally  painted, 
and  on  great  festivals  of  the  Church  the  painted  hang- 
ings used  to  be  formerly  covered  by  the  tapestries  made 
for  the  purpose  from  the  celebrated  cartoons  of  Raffaelle 
which  are  now  preserved  in  the  corridor  in  the  museum 
of  the  Vatican,  built  for  them  by  Leo  XII;  they  were 
placed  in  the  museum  by  Pius  VII  in  1814,  in  the  apart- 
ments of  Pins  V.  There  are  twenty-two  tapestries  in 
all,  but  oidy  ten  are  in  the  style  and  of  the  size  of  the 
cartoons  at  Hampton  Court ;  the  rest  were  not  ordered 
or  purchased  for  the  Sistine  Chapel.  The  subject  of 
these  ten  is  the  history  of  the  apostles ;  and  besides  the 
seven  at  Hampton  Court  there  are  the  following  three : 
the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen  f  St,  Paul  m  Priton  at 
Philippi  during  the  Earthquake ;  and  the  Conrertion  of 
St.  PauL  The  ten  cartoons  of  these  tapestries  were 
executed  in  1515  and  161G  by  the  order  of  Leo  X,  and 
Raffaelle  received  for  them  about  fifteen  pounds  each. 
The  second  set  of  tapestries  of  the  L{/e  of  Christ,  which 
are  larger  than  the  others,  are  supposed,  from  tlieir  style 
and  their  bad  drawing,  to  have  been  executed  from  car- 
toons made  by  Flemish  masters,  probably  Van  Orlay 
and  Michael  Coxis,  from  small  sketches  by  Raffaelle, 
and  certainly  not  from  cartoons  from  Raffaelle's  own 
hands.  The  two  sets  are  called  Delia  Scuola  Nuova 
and  Delia  Scuola  Vecchia,  those  ordered  by  Leo  X  being 
of  the  "  Scuola  Vecchia."  The  ceiling  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  is  decorated  with  the  frescos  executed  in  1512 
by  Michael  Angelo,  illustrating  the  creation  of  man,  the 
fall,  and  the  early  history  of  the  world.  Michael  An- 
gelo intended  to  paint  the  Fall  of  Lucifer  on  the  wall 
opposite  the  Last  Judgment,  but  this  design  was  never 
carried  into  execution.  The  whole  series  of  illustra- 
tions would  have  represented  the  complete  cycle  of  the 
creation  and  fall  of  man,  and  his  final  salvation,  if  this 
last  design  had  been  executed:  it  would  have  offered 
one  vast  "speculum  humann  salvationis,"  as  such  a 
series  was  termed  by  the  early  artists  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church :  it  repeatedly  occurs  in  early  manu- 
scripts. Pintelli  was  the  principal  architect  of  .Sixtus, 
and  be  executed  several  other  important  works  for  this 
pope.     Between  the  yean  1472  and  1477  Pintelli  erect- 
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ed  the  church  and  convent  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo, 
in  the  church  of  which  he  built  a  beautiful  chapel  for 
Domenico  della  Kovere,  cardinal  of  San  Clenicnte,  and, 
according  to  Vasari,  nephew  of  Sixtua  IV :  he  huilt  a 
palace  fur  the  eame  cardinal  at  the  Borgo  Vecchio. 
About  1473-1476  he  built  the  old  Library  of  the  Vati- 
can: Platina  was  installed  by  Sixtua  as  librarian  in 
1476,  Pintelli  restored  also  the  hospital  of  Santo  Spirito 
in  Sasaia,  which  was  burned  down  in  1741.  He  built 
also  the  Ponte  Sisto  over  the  Tiber;  the  churches  San 
Pietro  in  Vinculis,  Sant'  Agostino,  Santa  Maria  della 
Pace,  and  Sant'  Apostolo  (since  rebuilt) ;  and  probably 
San  Pietro  in  Montorio  and  San  Jacopo  were  built  from 
his  designs.  In  1480  Pintelli  strengthened  the  cele- 
brated church  and  convent  of  San  Francisco  at  Assisi 
by  raising  enormous  buttresses  against  the  northern 
walls,  I)r.  Gaye  {Kunilblittt,  1836)  attributes  some 
other  works  in  Kome  to  Pintelli,  and  he  has  shown  that 
after  the  death  of  Sixtus,  in  1484,  he  went  to  Urbino 
to  continue  the  ducal  palace  of  Urbino,  which  Lucianus 
Lauranna  of  Slavonia  had  been  engaged  upon  from  1468 
until  1483,  for  Federico  II,  duke  of  Urbino,  Pintelli 
may  have  remained  at  Urbino  until  1491,  when  he  built 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie  at  Sinigaglia, 
for  the  duke  Giovanni  della  Kovere,  He  probably  died 
at  Urbino,  where  he  was  apparently  naturalized,  as  he 
took  the  surname  of  Urbhua.  lie  appears  to  have 
been  influenced  by  the  style  of  Brunelleschi  in  his  de- 
signs, in  which  there  are  slill  characteristics  of  the  pre- 
viously prevailing  pointed  architecture.  His  works 
are  said  to  be  well  constructed,  as  appears  from  the 
cupola  of  Sant'  Agostino  and  the  Ponte  Sisto,  still  in  a 
perfect  state  of  preservation.— £r^<wA  Cyctop.  a.  v, 

Pinto,  Isaac,  a  Portuguese  moralist  of  Jewish  de- 
scent, was  bom  in  1715.  He  first  settled  at  Bordeaux, 
then  went  to  Holland.  He  was  a  learned  man,  but 
commenced  to  write  only  at  the  age  of  about  fifty,  when 
he  gained  some  reputation  by  defending  against  Vol- 
taire his  Jewish  brethren,  or  at  least,  among  them,  the 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  Jews,  He  wrote  in  French.  Wo 
select  among  his  writings,  E»»m  mr  le  bat  (Amster, 
1762,  12mo).  He  thus  defines  his  subject:  "Luxury 
cofisista  in  this,  that  the  houses  we  dwell  in,  the 
clothes  we  put  on,  the  victuals  we  live  on,  the  equi- 
pages we  use,  are  so  expensive  in  proportion  of  our 
means,  that  we  can  no  longer  discharge  our  duties  to- 
wards our  families,  friends,  the  country,  and  the  poor" 
(Apoloffie  pour  la  nation  Jnire ;  ReJifTiom  criligvet,  etc. 
[ibid.  1762, 12mo"|).  Pereire,  the  instructor  of  the  deaf- 
mutes,  was  the  editor  of  this  work.  The  author  sent 
a  copy  of  it  to  Voltaire,  who  thanked  him,  and  promised 
to  notice  it  in  the  next  edition  of  his  works,  which, 
however,  he  failed  to  do.  Gu^n^e  reprinted  the  "  Apol- 
ogy" as  a  kind  of  introduction  to  his  Ltllret  de  quelquet 
Juift  Porlvgait: — Du  jfu  de  Carlft  (1768,  8vo),  a  let- 
ter to  Diderot:— Traite  de  la  Circulation  et  du  Credit 
(ibid.  1771,  1773,  1781,  8vo),  translatetl  into  English 
and  (ierman : — Precis  de»  ari/ument»  ctmtre  let  materia- 
liitei  (La  Haye,  1774, 1776,  8vo).  The  complete  works 
of  Knto  were  published  in  French  (Amster.  1771, 8vo), 
and  in  German  (Lcipsio,  1777, 8vo).  Pinto  died  Aug. 
14, 1787,  at  U  Haye.— Hoefer,  Aoar.  Bin;/.  Cen.  xl,  282. 

FintO,  Josias,  ben-Joseph,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  was 
born  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  at  Lisbon, 
and  settled  at  Damascus,  He  is  also  called  w)^i,  i,  e. 
Rabbi  Joiiat  Pinto,  and  wrote  0''3^y  liXiS,  "  Light  of 
the  Eyes,"  annotations  on  the  Fountain  of  Jacob, 
apj^  1"'?,  by  R.  Jakob  ibn-Chabib  (A'^enice,  1648,  and 
often  since) :— pptB  r03,  "  Purified  Silver,"  a  diffuse 
exposition  on  the  Pentateuch  (ibid.  1628) ; — IflSS  pD5. 
"Choice  Silver."  a  succinct  exposition  on  (Jenesis  and 
Exodus :—ri1~S  1)05,  "Proved  Silver,"  a  commentary 
on  Proverbs  (Amsterd.  1714-35):— DVi*,  legal  decisions 
(Venice,  1694 ;  Smyrna,  \lh6\  See  FUrst,  HibL  Jud.  iii, 
104;   De  Rossi,  Dizionario  Horico  degli  autori  Ebrei 


(Germ,  transl.  by  Hamburger),  p.  266 ;  Wolf,  BiU.  Bebr. 
i,  899  sq. ;  iii,  281  sq. ;  lindo,  Hitt.  of  the  Jetct  n  Spm 
and  Portugal,  p,  886 ;  Etheridge,  Introductton  to  Ilebrex 
Lit.  p.  437 ;  Finn,  Sephardim,  p.  462 ;  Steinscbnader, 
Calalogui  Libr.  Hebr.  ia  BibL  Bodl.  p.  1647.    (B.  P.) 

FintO  de  Fonseca,  Emmam-el,  gnind-masur 
of  the  Order  of  MalU,  bom  May  24,  1681,  belonged  lo 
one  of  the  first  families  of  Portugal.    Elected  grand- 
master Jan.  18, 1741,  after  discharging  the  functions  of 
vice-chancellor  and  bailli  de  grace,  he  won  by  his  fimi- 
ness  of  conduct  the  esteem  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
to  whom  he^  had  been  useful.     It  was  during  his  ni>»- 
'  tery  that  a  widespread  conspiracy  against  the  order 
I  was  discovered,  June  25, 1742,     A  number  of  Tatki^h 
'  prisoners,  among   them   Osman   Pasha,  governor  of 
;  Rhodes,  were  to  destroy  the  knights  by  the  sword  and 
i  by  poison,  and  take  possession  of  Malta  with  the  aid  of 
I  the  Turkish  fleet,  with  which  they  were  in  secret  cor- 
respondence.   In  September,  1760,  a  number  ofChrislian 
!  slaves  forming  the  crew  of  a  first-rate  ship  carrying  a 
!  valuable  freight,  and  on  board  of  which  Mehcmet  Pasha 
I  was  going  to  Stanchio  to  collect  the  taxes,  made  ihem- 
I  selves  masters  of  the  ship,  brought  it  to  Malta,  and 
,  shared  the  spoils  with  the  knights.     The  sultan  pte- 
'  pared  to  wreak  terrible  vengeance  on  the  order,  when 
Louis  XV,  king  of  France,  had  the  vessel  redeemed  at 
his  own  cost  and  restored  to  the  padishah,  Dec.  10. 
1761.     Pinto  suppressed  (1769)  the  •Ie»>uits  in  all  the 
dominions  of  the  order,  but  granted  them  an  inden- 
nily  in  the  form  of  life-rents.    In  1772  he  obtained  from 
king  Stanislaus- August  of  Poland  the  restilulion  of 
considerable  donations  which  had  licen  taken  from  the 

order.     He  died  Jan.  24,  1773 Uoefer,  Aour.  Bing. 

Generale,  xl,  281. 

Pinturicchio,  Berkardino,  an  Italian  painter  «f 
much  celebrity,  was  bom  at  Perugia  in  1464.  BU 
real  name  was  Betii  Biagi,  but  he  was  often  called 
I  Sordieehio,  from  his  deafness  and  insignificant  appear- 
'  ance,  but  Pinturicchio  was  his  usual  name.  He  wa> 
I  a  disciple  of  Pietro  Penigino  (q.  v.).  His  earlier  worki: 
I  no  longer  exist.  He  never  perfected  himself  in  the 
I  use  of  oil  mediums,  but  was  confined  almost  entirely 
to  tempera.  He  went  to  Rome,  and  probably  labored 
with  Pemgino  in  the  Sistine  ChapeL  He  aflerwar<l^ 
executed  almost  numberless  frescos  in  the  churches 
and  palaces  of  that  city.  He  was  first  patronized  by 
the  Roveri,  and  then  by  the  Piccolomini.  For  Alex- 
ander VI  he  decorated  the  Apartamento  Borgia  in  the 
Vatican ;  five  of  these  rooms  slill  remain  in  their  original 
state.  His  pictures  in  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo  have  been 
completely  destroyed.  During  bis  engagements  in  Rome 
he  went  twice  to  Orvieto,  for  the  execution  of  commis- 
sions there.  The  amount  of  his  labors  was  surprising, 
but  is  explained  by  his  great  facility  of  execution  and 
the  employment  of  many  assistants.  He  was  not  orig- 
inal in  his  compositions;  he  loved  landscapes,  but  be 
cumbered  them  with  too  much  detail;  his  figures  of 
virgins,  infants,  and  angels  have  a  certain  coarseneas ; 
be  used  too  much  gilt  and  ornamentation ;  his  draperies 
were  full,  but  often  badly  cast;  his  works  are  either  too 
gaudy  or  veri'  sombre,  no  pleasing  medium  seeming  to 
suggest  itself  to  him ;  his  flesh  has  the  red  outlines  of 
the  earliest  tempera;  and  yet  with  all  these  faults  he 
painted  at  a  time  when  the  great  precepts  of  art  were 
well  known,  and  his  works  are  good  exponents  of  skiUol 
labor  in  art  without  any  striking  or  exceptional  powei 
in  the  artist.  It  is  scarcely  possible  here  to  give  more 
than  a  list  of  the  churches  in  which  he  painted:  in 
Kome  they  were  the  Araceli,  S.  Cecilia  in  Trastevere, 
Santa  Croce  in  (ierasalemme,  and  S.  Onofrio.  In  I49C 
he  returned  to  Pemgia,  and  undertook  an  altar-piece 
for  S.  Maria  de'  Fossi  (now  S.  Anna),  to  be  completed 
in  two  years.  This  is  the  most  finished  of  his  works, 
and  more  full  of  feeling  than  any  other.  He  next 
adomed  the  collegiate  church  of  Spello ;  but  his  woriii 
there  are  fast  disappearing  from  the  eflTects  ofdampneaa. 
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H«  was  next  called  to  Siena  by  cardinal  Fnuicesco  Pic- 
coluaiiiii,  to  decorate  the  library  of  the  Duomo.  Here 
he  painted  the  ceiling  in  a  variety  of  designs,  with  the 
shield  and  arms  of  the  Piccolomini  in  the  centre;  and 
the  walls  with  ten  scenes  from  the  life  of  j&ntta  Syl- 
Tias,  or  Pius  II.  This  work  was  commenced  in  1503, 
but  was  interrupted  by  deaths  in  the  family  of  his  pa- 
troo,  and  was  not  completed  until  1507,  he  having  tilled 
Tarioos  other  ooromisidons  in  the  mean  time.  It  is  said 
with  great  probability  that  be  was  assisted  in  the  librar}- 
by  the  then  youthful  RaffaeUe,  and  some  critics  have 
been  wont  to  attribute  the  best  features  of  all  Pinturic- 
chio's  pictures  to  aid  from  the  same  source.  But  this  can 
hardly  have  been  the  case.  They  were  associated  more 
or  less,  without  doubt,  and  it  is  uot  improbable  that  Raf- 
faeUe was  one  of  the  many  assistants  whom  the  master 
hind  in  Perugia  for  his  work  in  Siena;  but  there  are 
many  reasons  why  the  credit  of  the  best  of  Pinturicchio 
should  not  be  given  to  Sanzio,  who  certainly  does  not 
need  any  such  praise.  There  are  many  circumstances 
connected  with  certain  cartoons,  many  similarities  of 
fij^res  in  the  works  of  the  two  masters,  which  make  us 
(eel  sure  of  their  association,  but  these  Siena  frescos  are 
conceived  in  the  system  of  Pinturicchio.  This  libran>' 
is  one  of  the  few  Italian  halls  that  retain  their  original 
character.  The  frescos  are  discolored  and  injured  in 
parts,  but  are,  on  the  whole,  fairly  preserved.  It  is 
probable  that  after  the  completion  of  these  works  the 
master  went  to  Rome,  and  returned  to  Siena  in  1309 
vich  Signorelli,  who  stood  as  godfather  to  the  son  bom 
to  Pinturicchio  in  the  beginning  of  that  year.  lie  then 
pnibably  entered  the  service  of  Pandolfo  Petrucci.  His 
hst  anthentic  picture  is  now  in  the  Palazzo  Borromeo 
at  Milan,  and  is  a  cabinet  size  of  Chritt  bearing  hit 
i'rou.  It  was  painted  in  1513,  the  year  of  bis  death. 
Dreadful  stories  have  been  told  of  the  manner  in  which 
his  wife  (irania  treated  him.  It  is  said  that  when  very 
■ck  she  left  bim  to  die  of  starvation,  but  this  lacks  con- 
inaation.  His  works  are  seen  in  all  large,  and  in  some 
auller  collections  of  Europe.  See  Clement,  Handbook 
of  Salptors,  Pamiers,  etc.,  s.  v. ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Uist.  of 
AtFiHeArU,8.v.     (J.H.W.) 

Piny,  Alexasdbb,  a  French  ascetic  writer  of  much 
cdtbrity,  was  bom  at  Barcelonnctte  in  1640.  He  joined 
the  Dominican  Order,  and  then  taught  theology  at  Ai.x ; 
vas  called  to  Paris  in  1676,  and  there  was  the  director 
cf  the  novitiate  in  the  houses  of  his  order.  He  was 
mare  distinguished  for  the  holiness  of  his  life  than  for 
hij  writings.  Ue  died  at  Paris  Jan.  28,  1709.  Of 
these  we  mention  Curtiu  philoaophicus  (Lyons,  1670,  5 
voU.  12mo)  :  —  Summa  3.  Thoma  Compendium  (ibid. 
16«,4  vols.  12mo):— /yo  Clef  du  par  atnour  (ibid.  1682, 
IJmo)  i—La  Vie  cachet  (Paris,  1686, 12mo),  etc.— Hoe- 
fer,  A'our.  Biog.  Ginirale,  xl,  285. 

Ptnftaa  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  (^f/isl.  Scdes.  iv, 
2},31)  as  bishop  of  Cnossus,  in  the  isle  of  Crete,  and  as 
a  contemporary  of  Dionrsius  of  Corinth  (q.  v.).  Ac- 
cording to  the  notices  given  by  Eusebius,  Uionysios  ad- 
<iiened  an  epistle  to  Pinytus,  exhorting  him  that,  con- 
oming  abstinence  (ayviia),  not  to  lay  too  hea\'y  a  yoke 
an  the  brethren  (roig  dSf\^oi<;),  but  rather  pay  regard 
to  the  weakness  of  the  majority.  It  seems  that  Pinytus 
tried  to  promote  in  his  congregation  a  Montanistic  or 
Gnutico- ascetic  tendency.  Pinytus,  however,  penie- 
vered  in  his  course,  and  replied  to  Dionysius  that  it  was 
time  to  offer  to  his  congregation  a  stj'onger  meat  than 
mSk.  Some  have  thought  that  the  point  of  difference 
between  Dionysius  and  Pinytus  was  rather  concerning 
odibaey,  which  the  latter  intended  to  introduce  among 
bis  de^ ;  bat  this  is  a  mistake.  In  other  respects,  Eu- 
Mbirn  apieaks  of  this  rejoinder  of  Pinytus  as  containing 
the  bet  pnofof  the  tatter's  orthodoxy,  his  care  for  the 
alvatioo  of  the  souls  committed  to  his  charge,  bis  rhet- 
oric, and  imderstanding  of  divine  things.  See  Herzog, 
Ral-EacgtL  «.  v. ;  TheoL  Unic.-Lex.  s.  v. ;  Jocher,  Ge- 
kkrL-Lex,  s.  v. ;  Eusebius,  Hiet.  KccUt.  iv,  29, 31.   (R  P.) 


Piombo,  Fra  Sebastiano  del,  an  eminent  Italian 
painter,  noted  in  the  history  of  sacred  art,  was  born  in 
1486  at  Venice,  whence  he  was  called  also  "  Veneziano." 
His  surname,  according  to  Lanzi,  was  Luciano,  though 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  known  by  it  in  his  own 
time,  or  that  he  ever  marked  his  pictures  with  it.  On 
his  principal  performance  in  oil,  the  Raising  of  Lazarus, 
the  words  "Sebastianus  Venetus  faciebat"  appear  in 
characters  no  doubt  traced  by  himself.  He  was  a  skil- 
ful musician,  particularly  on  the  lute,  but  abandoued 
that  science  for  painting,  the  rudiments  of  which  he 
acquired  under  Bellini,  but  afterwards  became  the  dis- 
ciple of  Giorgione,  whose  style  of  coloring  he  carefully 
studied  and  successfully  imitated.  He  first  distinguished 
himself  as  a  portrait-painter,  to  which  his  powers  were 
peculiarly  adapted.  His  portraits  are  boldly  designed 
and  full  of  character;  the  heads  and  hands  are  admira- 
bly drawn,  with  an  exquisite  tone  of  color  and  extraor- 
dinary relief.  The  first  historical  picture  which  estab- 
lished his  reputation  was  the  altar-piece  in  the  church 
of  San  Gio.  Crisustomo  at  Venice,  which,  from  its  rich- 
ness and  harmony  of  coloring,  has  frequently  been  mis- 
taken for  a  work  by  his  master  Giorgione.  Sebastiano 
was  invited  to  Kome  by  Agostino  Chigi,  a  rich  mer- 
chant who  traded  at  Venice,  by  whom  he  was  employed 
in  ornamenting  his  palace  ofthe  Faraesina,  in  conjunction 
with  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  where  RaffaeUe  had  painted 
his  celebrated  Galatea.  Thus  painting  in  competition, 
he  found  his  own  deficiency  of  invention,  to  remedy 
which  be  studied  the  antique,  and  obtaine<l  the  instruc- 
tion and  assistance  of  Michael  Angelo.  Indeed  it  is 
said  that  that  illustrious  painter,  growing  jealous  of  the 
fame  of  RaffaeUe,  availed  himself  of  the  powers  of  Se- 
bastiano as  a  colorist.  in  the  hope  that,  assisted  by  his 
composition,  Piombo  might  become  a  successful  rival. 
Michael  Angelo  accordingly  furnished  the  designs  for 
the  Pieta  in  the  church  of  the  Conventnali  at  Vi- 
terbo,  and  the  Transfiguration  and  the  Flagellation 
in  San  Pietro  in  Montorio  at  Rome,  the  execution  of 
which,  however,  in  consequence  of  Piombo's  tedious 
mode  of  proceeding,  occupied  six  yean.  The  extraor- 
dinary beauty  of  the  coloring,  and  the  grandeur  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo's  composition  and  design  in  these  cele- 
brated productions,  were  the  objects  of  universal  surprise 
and  applause.  At  this  time  cardinal  Julian  de'  Medici 
commissioned  RaffaeUe  to  paint  bis  picture  of  the 
Tramjiguration,  and  being  desirous  of  presenting  an 
altar-piece  to  the  cathedral  of  Narbonne,  of  which  he 
was  archbishop,  he  engaged  Sebastiano  to  paint  a  pict- 
ure of  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  of  the  same  dimensions. 
Vasari  states  that  in  the  composition  of  this  work  he 
was  assisted  by  Michael  Angelo;  and  in  the  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  drawings  belonging  to  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  there  were  two  careful  sketches  of  the  Laz- 
arus, made  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  several  slighter 
ones  of  other  parts  of  the  design.  On  its  completion 
the  picture  was  publicly  exhibited  at  Rome,  in  compe- 
tition with  the  Transfiguration,  and  it  excited  general 
admiration,  although  thus  brought  into  direct  competi- 
tion with  the  crowning  glory  of  Raffaelle's  pencil.  It 
was  sent  to  the  cathedral  of  Narbonne,  for  which  it  was 
painted,  and  remained  till  the  middle  of  the  18tb  oen- 
tur)',  when  it  was  removed  by  the  regent  of  France  into 
the  Orleans  collection.  Having  been  brought  to  Eng- 
land with  the  rest  of  that  collection  in  1792,  it  was  pur- 
chased for  two  thousand  guineas,  and  is  now  deposited  in 
the  National  Gallery  at  London.  It  was  painted  on  wood, 
but  has  been  transferred  to  canvas ;  its  size  is  twelve  feet 
six  inches  high,  and  nine  feet  six  inches  wide.  After 
the  death  of  RaffaeUe,  Piombo  was  caUed  the  first  painter 
in  Rome.  He  was  greatly  patronized  by  pope  Clement 
VII,  who  conferred  upon  him  the  office  of  keeper  of  the 
papal  signet,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  name,  Del  Pi- 
ombo, in  allusion  to  the  lead  of  the  seal.  This  position 
rendering  it  necessary  that  he  should  assume  a  religious 
habit,  he  abandoned  the  profession  of  a  painter,  and  was 
thenceforth  called  Fra  Sebastiano  del  Piombo.     Uis 
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work*  were  numerous;  some  fine  ones  are  in  Madrid 
and  Su  Petersburg;  many  are  in  Venice,  and  they  are 
seen  in  several  Continental  galleries.  The  last  work 
was  the  chapel  of  the  Cbigi  family,  in  Santa  Haria  del 
Popolo,  which  he  left  imperfect,  and  it  was  afterwards 
finished  by  Frauciwu  Salviati,  He  died  of  a  fever,  at 
Kome,  in  1547.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor 
of  painting  upon  walls  with  oil-oolor,  and  of  preventing 
tbe  colors  from  becoming  dark  by  applying,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  mixture  of  mastic  and  Grecian  pitch,  or, 
according  to  some  authorities,  a  plaster  composed  of 
quick-lime,  pitch,  and  mastic— fn^uA  Cyclop,  s.  v.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hut.  of  the  Fine  A  lit,  s.  v. ;  Clement, 
Painters,  Sculptors,  Arekitectt,  etc,  B.  v. 

Pious  'Workers,  a  Roman  Catholic  congregation, 
founded  in  1621  by  Caraffa,  an  Italian  nobleman,  who 
was  for  a  time  a  Jesuit,  was  approved  by  pope  Gregory 
XV,  and  confirmed  in  1634  by  pope  Urban  VHI.  This 
congregation  is  governed  by  a  superior  tribunal,  and 
vows  are  taken,  and  they  serve  in  missions  and  other 
ecclesiastical  functions  useful  to  the  Church.  Their 
dreae  is  black  cloth,  like  that  of  other  ecclesiastics. 


bridal  processions  (Hiabna,  Baba  mettia,  vi,  1^,  and  ac- 
companied the  simpler  religious  services,  when    tbe 
young  prophets,  returning  from  the  high-place,  caught 
their  inspiration  from  the  harmony  (1  Sam.  x,  5)  ;  or 
the  pilgrims,  on  their  way  to  the  great  festivals  of  their 
ritual,  beguiled  the  weariness-  of  tbe  march  with  pealms 
sung  to  tbe  simple  music  of  the  pipe  (Isa.  xxx,  29'). 
When  Solomon  was  proclaimed  king  the  whole  people 
went  up  after  him  to  Gihon,  piping  with  pipes  (1  Kingti 
i,  40).     Tbe  sound  of  tbe  pipe  was  apparently  a   soft 
wailing  note,  which  made  it  appropriate  to  be  used  in 
mourning  and  at  funerals  (Matt,  ix,  23),  and  in  the  la- 
ment of  the  prophet  over  the  destruction  of  Moab  (Jer. 
xlviii,  36).     The  pipe  was  the  type  of  perforated  wind- 
instruments,  as  the  harp  was  of  stringed  instruments  (1 
Mace  iii,  46),  and  was  even  used  in  the  Temple-choir, 
as  appears  from  Psa.  Ixxxvii,  7,  where  "  the  players  on 
instruments"  are  properly  "pipers."    Twelve  days  in 
tbe  year,  according  to  the  Hishna  {Arack.  ii,  8),  the 
j  pipes  sounded  before  tbe  altar :  at  the  slaying  of  the 
First  Passover,  the  slaying  of  the  Second  Passover,  the 
first  feast-day  of  the  Passover,  the  first  feast-day  of  the 
Feast  of  Weeks,  and  the  eight  days  of  the  Fesmt  of  Tab- 
emaclea.     On  the  last-meutioned  occasion  the  playing 
on  pipes  accompanied  the  drawing  of  water  from   tbe 
fountain  of  Siloah  (Succah,  iv,  1 ;  v,  1)  for  five  and  six 
days.    The  pipes  which  were  played  before  the  altar 
were  of  reed,  and  not  of  copper  or  bronze,  because  the 
former  gave  a  softer  sound.     Of  these  there  were  not 
less  than  two  nor  more  than  twelve.     In  later  times 
the  office  of  mourning  at  funerals  became  a  profession, 
and  the  funeral  and  death-bed  were  never  without  the 
professional  pipers  or  fiute-players  (oMqrac.  Matt.  ix. 
23),  a  custom  which  still  exists'(comp.  Ovid,  FoMt,  vi, 
660,  "cantabat  mcestis  tibia  funeribus").     It  was   in- 
cumbent on  even  the  poorest  Israelite,  at  tbe  death  of 
his  wife,  to  provide  at  least  two  pipers  and  one  «roman 
to  make  lamentation.     See  Musical  iNSTRtTMKN-rs. 

In  the  social  and  festive  life  of  the  Eg>-prians  the 
pipe  played  as  prominent  a  part  as  among  tlie  llebrew^s. 
"  VVhile  dinner  was  preparing,  the  party  was  enlivened 
by  the  sound  of  music ;  and  a  band,  consisting  of  the 
harp,  lyre,  guitar,  tambourine,  double  and  single  pipe, 
flute,  and  other  instruments,  played  the  favorite  airs 
and  songs  of  the  country"  (Wilkinson,  A  ne.  Kg^jtt.  ii. 


Piuas  Worker. 

Pipe,  Musical  (i'^^n,  ckalit).  The  Hebrew  word 
invariably  so  rendered  (1  Sam.  x,  6 ;  1  Kings  i,  40 ;  Isa. 
V,  12;  XXX,  29;  Jer.  xlviii,  30;  so  also  aiiKoq,  1  Cor. 
xiv,  7)  is  derived  from  a  root  signifying  "  to  bore,  per- 
forate," and  is  represented  with  sufficient  correctness  by 
the  English  "  pipe"  (or  "  flute,"  as  in  the  margin  of  1 
King!)  i,  40).  It  is  one  of  the  simplest,  and  therefore 
probably  one  of  the  oldest  of  musical  instruments ;  and 
in  consequence  of  its  simplicity  of  form  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  "  pipe"  of  the  Hebrews  did  not  dif- 
fer materially  from  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and 
Greeks.  It  is  associated  with  the  tabret  {toph)  as  an 
instrument  of  a  peaceful  and  social  character,  just  as  in 
Shakespeare  (^Much  A  do,  ii,  8),  "  I  have  known  when 
there  was  no  music  with  him  but  the  drum  and  fife, 
and  DOW  had  he  rather  hear  the  labor  and  the  pipe" — 
the  constant  accompaniment  of  merriment  and  festivity 
(Luke  vii,  82),  and  especially  characteristic  of  "the 
piping  time  of  peace."  The  pipe  and  tabret  were  used 
at  tbe  banquets  of  the  Hebrews  (Isa.  v,  12),  and  their 


Ancicut  Egjpiiau  Pipes:   Fi<rf.  1,  8,  3,  single  pli>e8  -   4. 
doable  pipe.  ' 

222).  In  the  different  combinations  of  instruments 
used  in  Egyptian  bands,  we  generally  find  either  the 
double  pipe  or  the  flute,  and  sometimes  both ;  the  for- 
mer being  played  both  by  men  and  women,  the  latter 
exclusively  by  women.  The  Egyptian  single  pipe,  at, 
described  by  Wilkinson  (^Anc.  Egypt,  ii,  3(M),  w^as  "-a 
straight  tube,  without  any  increase  at  the  mouth,  autt 
when  played  was  held  with  both  hands.  It  was  of 
moderate  length,  apparently  not  exceeding  a  foot  and  « 
half,  and  many  have  been  found  much  smaller;  but 
these  may  have  belonged  to  the  peasants,  without  mer- 


Anclent  Ksyptlan  Reed-pipes.    (Now  In  the  British  ICn 
aeum.    Oue  Is  9  in.  long,  the  other  15.) 
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1 1  phee  unoDg  the  instruments  of  the  Egyptian 
. .  Some  have  three,  others  four  holes  .  .  .  and 
I  woe  fuinished  with  a  small  mouthpiece"  of  reed 
iekatnw.  This  instrument  must  have  been  some- 
tUke  the  aojr,  or  dervish's  flute,  which  is  described 
b.  Lsne  (Mod.  Eggpf.  vol.  ii,  oh.  v)  as  "  a  simple 
Libout  eighteen  inches  in  length,  seven  eighths  of 
1  in  diameter  at  the  upper  extremity,  and  three 


Modem  Egyptian  Pipes : 
Figs,  3,  4,  the  Zrtmmdra 
(14  In.  long);  S,  mouth- 
piece of  the  latter;  6,  the 
Arghfil  (S  ft.  2)  In.  long) ; 
encb  in  section;,  A-B,  etc. 


Tm  Oriental 

Joj/  or  Flute, 

triib  Caw. 

Dei!  of  in  inch  at  the 

\t-  Itis  pierced  with 

kW  in  front,  and 

nllv  irith  another 

vtheback.  ...  In 

lunds  of  a  good  per- 

H  the  tag  yields  fine, 

Iw  tones;  but  it  re- 

Ib  omch  practice  to 

Ud  it  well"     The 

*e  pipe,   which    is 

■<1  »3  frequently    in 

fpiian   paintings    as 

angle  one,  "  consist- 

•(  t»o  pipes,  perhaps 
asMally  united  to- 
pia  by  a  common  mouthpiece,  and  played  each 
■k  the  corresponding  hand.  It  was  common  to  the 
»k>  and  other  people,  and,  from  the  mode  of  holding 
^w^Ttd  the  name  of  right  and  left  pipe,  the  tibia 
mm  Bid  mutra  of  the  Romans;  the  latter  had  but 
|Wi»les,tnd,  emitting  a  deep  sound,  served  as  a  bass. 
^^  other  had  more  holes,  and  gave  a  sharp  tone"  (Wil- 
V^  '*«•-  Egypt,  ii,  309,  310).  It  was  played  on 
fray  by  women,  who  danced  as  they  played,  and  is 
'"'"M  by  the  modem  Egyptians  in  their  zummdra, 
"  <ionble  reed,  a  rude  instrument,  used  principally  by 
P*«"il««nd  camel-drivers  out  of  doorB(i4t(/.p.81 1,812). 
>•  addition  to  these  is  also  found  in  the  earliest  sculpt- 
"»  «  kind  of  Ante,  held  with  both  hands,  and  some- 
"""  *'  '""K  that  the  player  was  obliged  to  stretch  his 
"•  to  their  full  length'  while  playing.  Any  of  the 
"«™™nt»  above  described  would  have  been  called  by 
'*  Hebrews  by  the  general  term  chalil,  and  it  is  not 
■^NsWe  that  they  might  have  derived  their  knowl- 


edge of  them  from  Egypt  The  single  pipe  is  said  to 
have  been  the  invention  of  the  Egyptians  alone,  who 
attribute  it  to  Osiris  (Jul.  Poll.  Onotiuut.  iv,  10);  and  as 
the  material  of  which  it  was  made  was  the  lotus-wood 
(Ovid,  f'atl.  iv,  190, "  horrendo  lotos  adunca  sono"),  there 
may  be  some  foundation  for  the  conjecture.  Other  ma- 
terials mentioned  by  Julius  Pollux  are  reed,  brass,  box- 
wood, and  bom.  Pliny  (xvi,  66)  adds  silver  and  the 
bones  of  asses.  Bartenora,  in  his  note  on  Arachin,  ii, 
3,  above  quoted,  identifies  the  cltalil  with  the  French 
chalumeatt,  which  is  the  German  tchalmeie  and  our 
thatcm  or  thalm,  of  which  the  clarionet  is  a  modem 
improvement.  The  shawm,  says  Mr.  Chappell  {Pop. 
Miu,  i,  35,  note  b),  "  was  played  with  a  reed  like  the 
wayte,  or  hautboy,  but  being  a  bass  instrument,  with 
about  the  compass  of  an  octave,  had  probably  more  the 
tone  of  a  bassoon."  This  can  scarcely  be  correct,  or 
Drayton's  expression, "  the  thriUett  shawm"  (Polgol.  iv, 
866),  would  be  inappropriate. — Smith,  s.  v.  As  among 
the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  the  modem  Arabs  (see  Nie- 
buhr,  Seif.  i,  180,  where  cuts  are  given),  so  probably 
among  the  ancient  Jews,  there  were  several  kinds,  of 
pipe,  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  number  of  holes. 
(See  Joseph.  War,  iii,  9,  5;  Pliny,  x,  60;  Dough- 
ttei  AnaL  ii,  12;  Altmann,  in  Tempe  Hetv.  ii,  509  sq.) 
Yet  we  must  not  call  to  mind  the  completeness  of  mod- 
em pipes  and  flutes,  obtained  by  keys,  etc  See  esp. 
Meursius,  De  libiit  colUctand.  in  IT^lino,  Thanur.  voL 
xxxii ;  Bartholin,  De  tSiia  vet.  Bib.  3  (Amsterd.  1679). 
—Winer,  ii,  123.    See  Flute. 

Pipe,  Uydkaulic.  There  are  three  Hebrew  words 
so  rendered :  npX!|13  (luuttakdh,  Zech.  iv,  2,  something 
catt,  as  rendered  2  Chron.  iv,  3) ;  3J3,3  (ne'keb,  prob,  a 
bezel  or  cavity,  Ezek.  xxriii,  13);  and  ^ri32t  (ttantdr, 
a  tube,  Zech.  iv,  12 ;  whence  xavdapoi,  canthanuy 

Pipe,  John  S.,  a  Wesleyan  minister,  was  bora  in 
the  last  half  of  the  I8th  century.  He  was  converted 
when  but  a  boy.  He  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in 
1790,  and  for  thirty-five  years  labored  most  suceessfidly 
for  the  Gospel  cause.  He  was  generally  employed  in 
the  most  populous  parts  of  the  British  kingdom,  and 
was  much  beloved  by  the  people  to  whom  he  preached. 
He  died  July  21,  1835.  "His  ministry  was  faithful, 
lively,  and  zealous,  and  his  spirit  affectionate,  cheerful, 
and  devout." —  Wetlegan  Ueth.  Mag.  1835,  p.  723. 

Piper  (Rev. xviii,  22).    See  Minstkel;  Pipe. 

Pipher,  William  G.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  August  28, 1817,  in  Hop- 
kinston,  N.  H.  In  1837  he  removed  to  Illinois,  and  en- 
tered a  school  in  the  town  of  Ebenezer,  near  Jackson- 
ville. He  was  converted  Aug.  6,  1838,  and  believing 
that  he  was  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  obtained  license  Aug.  14,  1841.  In  September 
of  the  same  year  he  joined  the  Illinois  Conference,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  Rushville  Circuit;  in  1842  was 
sent  to  Carthage ;  in  1843  he  was  appointed  to  Pulaski ; 
in  1844  was  reappointed  to  Rushville ;  in  1845  to  Mount 
Sterling;  in  1846  to  Lawrenceville ;  in  1847  to  Hills- 
borough; in  1848  was  ordained  elder;  and  from  1848 
to  1850  held  a  local  relation.  In  1851  he  was  readmit- 
ted to  the  Conference,  and  reappointed  to  Pulaski ;  in 
1852  to  Havanna;  in  1853  to  Athens;  in  1854  to  Ed- 
gar; in  1855,  his  health  not  being  very  good,  he  took  a 
transfer  to  Kansas,  which  at  that  time  was  just  open- 
ing for  settlement.  His  first  appointment  was  Topeka 
Circuit,  where  he  labored  with  great  acceptability,  and 
laid  foundations  upon  which  others  have  since  largely 
built.  In  1857  he  was  sent  to  Big  Springs  Circuit, 
where  he  did  a  gootl  work,  organized  classes  and  Sun- 
day-schools, attending  to  all  the  duties  of  a  Methodist 
preacher.  In  1858  he  was  appointed  to  the  Auburn 
and  Tecumseh  Circuit,  where  he  labored  the  earlier 
half  of  the  year  with  some  success ;  but  the  long  rides 
between  appointments,  the  many  exposures  to  storms, 
swimming  swollen  streams,  with  only  such  accommoda- 
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tions  as  new  settlemenU  often  afford,  and  sometimes 
wandering  over  the  wide  prairies  until  morning,  broke 
him  down  completely,  and  at  the  Conference  in  1859  he 
took  a  superannuated  relation,  after  which  he  resided 
at  Baldwin  City,  Kansas,  highly  respected  and  most 
beloved  by  those  who  knew  him  best.  He  died  there 
May  15,  ltl69.  See  Mimita  of  A  mmat  Coti/erencet,  1870, 
p.  94. 

Fiphiles,  a  name  given  to  the  Flemish  Albigenses 
(sec  Kkhert,  Adv.  Cathar,  in  Jiibl.  Max.  Luyd.  xxiii, 
601).     See  Albigenses. 

Pipping.  Henri,  a  Gorman  theologian  and  biogra- 
pher, was  born  at  Leipsic  in  1670.  He  discharged,  from 
the  year  1693,  several  ecclesiastical  functions  at  the 
churcli  of  San  Thomas  at  Leipsic,  and  became  in  1708 
preacher  at  the  court  of  Dresden.  Pipping  died  in  1722. 
He  wrote  Arcana  HiUiotheca  Thoma  Liptitruu  eacra 
(Leipsic,  1780, 8vo)  '.—JSttcer  decadum  septenariiu  memo- 
nam  thtologorum  nostra  atate  clurtMimorum  exhibent 
(ibid.  1705,  2  vols.  8vo),  followed  by  a  Tria»  decadum 
(ibid.  1707,  8vo):  —  Semicettlutia  Jiiuffrapkica  telrcta 
(ibid.  1709,  8vo) : — Syntagma  diuertatiunum  (ibid.  1708 
and  1723, 8vo). 

Piquepuz  is  the  name  of  a  French  reformed  order 
of  Franciscans,  which  was  organized  by  father  Vincent 
Massart,  a  I'arisian,  in  1593.  They  built  their  first 
convent  between  I^ris  and  Pontoise,  and  the  second  at 
the  place  called  Piquepuz,  where  they  finally  made 
their  headquarters,  and  obtained  the  name  by  which 
they  are  generally  known.  The  strength  of  the  order 
confined  to  France  is  remarkable.  They  have  a  house 
at  Rome,  but  it  is  the  only  one  sanctioned  outside  of 
France,  as  pope  Paul  V,  who  gave  authority  for  the 
order  in  1620,  so  conditioned.  Their  dress  is  a  black 
coat,  and  a  round  homl  with  scapulary.  They  wear 
Miiriala,  and  shave  like  the  Capuchin  monks. 


Monk  of  the  Piquepuz  Order. 

Piquet  (or  Pioquet),  Ci-aupe,  a  French  monastic, 
was  bom  at  Dijon  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. He  joined  the  Franciscan  Order,  and  became  the 
abbot  of  this  order  at  Chalons-sur-Saune  and  at  Kome- 
nay.  He  was  also  professor  of  philosophy.  He  died 
after  162i.     He  left  Commentaria  super  etontjtlicam 


Jralrum  ifinorum  rtgulam  ac  sandi  Franeisei  Mo- 
mentum (Lyons,  1597,  8vu).  It  contains  a  life  of  iIh 
founder,  and  a  catalogue  of  the  distinguished  men  uf  liii 
order:  —  Provmcia  S,  BonacetUurtr,  $eu  Burj/imdm. 
fratrum  ilbtorum  reyularu  obserrantia,  etc.,  drscrifHi' 
(Tuumon,  1610  and  1612,  8vo).  Claude  Piquet  left, 
among  other  manuscripta,  a  life  of  pope  Clement  IV.— 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  xl,  298. 

Pi'ra  (Ildpn),  a  name  found  in  the  apocryphal  ac- 
count of  the  family-heads  who  returned  from  the  Cap- 
tivity with  Zerubbabel  (1  Esdr.  v,  19);  but  not  con- 
tained in  the  parallel  Heb.  texts  (Ezra  ii,  25;  Keh.  vii. 
29),  and  evidently  originating  from  a  repetition  of  tbt 
name  Caphira  preceding. 

Pl'ram  (Heb.  Piram',  bS^B,  Kite  a  ttild  ais,  i  t. 
fleet ;  Sept.  4>i^wi',  v.  r.  Alex.  4><f><>a/i,  Vulg.  Pharfm', 
the  Amoritish  king  of  Jarmuth  at  the  time  of  Jwhua'r 
conquest  of  Canaan  (Josh,  x,  3).  B.C.  rir.  1618.  With 
his  four  confederates  he  was  defeated  in  the  great  bat- 
tie  before  Uibeon,  and  fled  for  refuge  to  the  cave  ai 
Makkedah,  the  entrance  to  which  was  closed  by  Josbiu': 
command.  At  the  close  of  the  long  day's  alaugtitn 
and  pursuit,  the  Ave  kings  were  brought  from  ihei 
hiding-place,  and  hanged  upon  five  trees  till  suiwi 
when  their  bodies  were  taken  down  and  cast  into  lb 
cave  "wherein  they  had  been  hid"  (Josh,  x,  27).- 
Smith.    See  Jarmuth. 

Pir'athon  (Heb. Piralhon,  ";inr'7B,Gcscn.f  roiff 
(y ;  FUrst,  a  cleft  or  cretk;  Sept.  ^ap<iiiiv,  v.  r.  ♦ojw 
3w/i  and  tpaSiiv),  the  name  of  one  or  two  places  ii 
Palestine.  We  read  in  the  book  of  Judges  that "  Akilo 
the  son  of  Hillel,  a  Piralhonite,  juiged  Israel, ...  an 
was  buried  in  Piralhoti,  in  the  land  of  Epbraim,  in  tk 
mount  of  the  Amalekilcs"  (xii,  13,  15).  The  city  i 
not  again  mentioned  in  the  Bible;  but  among  David 
mighty  meu  was  "  Benaiah  <A«  Piralhouile,  of  the  chii 
dren  of  Ephraim"  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  14;  xi,  31;  2  Su 
xxiii,  30).  The  city  of  Pirathon  was  therefore  ni> 
ated  in  the  territory  of  Ephraim,  and  among  the  moui 
tains,  apparenlly  where  a  colony  of  the  wanderin 
Amak'kites  had  settled.  Jerome  mentions  it  (Oncmoi 
s.  v.  Fraaton),  but  does  not  appear  to  have  kuown  ini 
thing  of  it.  It  is  mentioned,  however,  by  the  accun 
old  traveller  hap-Parchi  as  lying  about  two  houis  vt 
of  Shechem,  and  called  Fer'ata  (Asher's  Benjamin  ( 
Tud.  ii,  426).  About  six  milea  W.S.W.  of  Nibuli 
u|>on  the  summit  of  a  tell  among  low  hilla,  still  stan 
the  little  village  of  Frr'utii,  which  is  doubtless  ide 
tical  with  the  ancient  Pirathon  (liubinson,  B3).  Rts.  i 
134).  According  to  Schwarz  (Palest,  p.  151),  it  is  ide 
tificd  by  Astori  with  the  modem  vilhigc  Pretka,  on  tl 
mountain  of  Amaiek,  five  English  miles  west  of  St 
cbero,  doubtless  referring  to  the  same  place. 

Josephus  mentions  a  Pharathon  (tapaiuy),  grou 
ing  it  between  Timnab  and  Tekoa  (.int.  xiii,  1,3):  a 
the  same  name  occurs  in  1  Mace,  ix,  50  (^apaiun 
among  the  towns  whose  mined  fortiticaliona  were  i 
store<l  by  Bacchides,  in  his  campaign  against  the  Jei 
but  it  could  scarcely  have  been  identical  with  the  Pi< 
thou  of  Ephraim,  though  the  names  are  the  same.  T 
city  was  probably  situated  somewhere  in  the  wildcm 
of  Judah ;  but  the  site  has  not  been  discovered.    ! 

PiRATUONITK. 

Pir'athonite  (Heb.  Pirathoni',  "'rirr^B  i 
■ijrir^B,  from  Pirathon;  Sept.  ^apaSuvirric,  +01 
duvii,  or  tK  tapaSiiv),  a  native  or  inhabitant  uf  Pi 
thon  (q.  v.) ;  the  epithet  of  the  judge  Abdon  (Judg. : 
13, 15),  ami  of  two  of  David's  officers,  namely,  Beuai 
captain  of  the  eleventh  army  contingent  (1  Chron.  xj 
14),  and  a  member  of  the  royal  guard  (1  Chron.  xi,8 

Plrle,  Alexander,  a  Scotch  divine,  flourishetl  r 
the  opening  of  the  present  century.  His  ecclesiasd 
connection  was  first  with  the  Antiburghers,  then  w 
the  Relief  Synod,  and  finally  he  joined  tlie  Indef 
dents.    He  died  at  Newburgh,  in  Fife,  in  1804. 
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worio,  oidleeted  aoA  published  after  bis  death  (Edinb. 
IW6^  6  nils.  ISmo),  conuin  various  treatises,  relating 
lo  the  Jewi^  to  the  primitiTe  condition  of  man,  on  dif- 
Scolt  fnngCT  of  Scripture,  on  baptism  and  the  eove- 
Dant  of  Sinai,  and  a  dissertation  on  Hebrew  root&  On 
ill  these  topics  he  has  many  fancirul  and  visionaiy  spec- 
obtiea^  and  it  is  to  be  reg^tted  that  a  mind  so  capa- 
Ue  and  a  Kfe  so  industrious  was  spent  so  lately  on  tri- 
iet,  at  things  of  a  fanciful  nature.  His  controTeisial 
pamphlets  are  prized  because  they  eztiibit  his  religious 
modiftrationa. 

Pblt,  a  ceremony  among  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon, 
which  consists  in  reading  certain  portions  of  the  Bana, 
for  the  purpose  of  appeasing  the  diemons  called  Yattu, 
from  whom  all  the  afflictions  of  men  are  supposed  to 
proceed.  This  ceremony,  which  is  the  only  one  that 
profusts  to  be  sanctioned  by  Gotama  Buddha,  is  thus 
docribed  by  Mr.  Spence  Hudy  in  bis  Eastern  Mono- 

UtitM' 

"About  sunset  numbers  of  persons  arrived  from  differ- 
ait  quarters,  the  greater  proportion  of  whom  were  wom- 
es,  bringiujc  with  ibem  cucoanul-sbeils  and  oil,  to  be  pre- 
Koted  as  offerings.  As  darkness  came  on  ilie  sbells  were 
^accd  In  niches  In  the  wall  of  the  conn  by  which  the 
wlUta  la  surronnded ;  snd  by  the  aid  of  tbe  oil  and  a  lit- 
tle cotton  ther  were  soon  convened  tnti>  lamps.  The 
will  aroond  toe  b<'>-tree  was  similarly  iUnminated:  as 
Ksay  of  the  people  bad  brought  torches,  composed  uf 
coaoo  and  resinous  substances,  tbe  whole  of  the  sacred 
OKloaare  was  in  a  bhize  of  ligbL  The  gay  attire  and 
Berry  cnaoteoaoces  of  the  various  groups  that  were  seen 
hi  every  direction  gave  evidence  that,  however  solemn 
the  profeeaed  object  for  which  they  were  assembled  to- 
nther.  It  was  regarded  by  all  as  a  time  nf  relaxation  snd 
Rstivitr.  Indecn,  the  ip^nd  canse  of  the  popularity  of 
thb  and  similar  gatherings  Is  that  they  are  the  only  occa- 
aioB,  marriage  festlvala  excepted,  upon  which  tbe  young 
people  can  see  and  be  seen,  or  upon  which  they  can  throw 
off  the  re«rre  and  restraint  It  la  their  ciutom  to  observe 
hi  the  ordinary  routine  of  society  Intercourse.  The  rer- 
tlee  cmilnnes  during  tbe  seven  days,  a  preparatory  cera- 
aioDy  being  held  on  the  evening  nf  tbe  second  day.  The 
edUee  In  which  It  Is  condnclM  Is  the  same  as  that  in 
wbkh  the  Bana  Is  read  upon  other  occasions.  A  relic  of 
Bosha,  eneloeed  In  a  cashet.  Is  placed  upon  the  platform 
erected  for  the  purpose :  and  the  presence  of  this  relic  la 
apposed  to  give  the  same  efflcacy  to  the  proceedings 
it  If  the  great  sa^o  were  personally  there.  For  the 
prasts  who  are  to  officiate  another  platform  Is  prepared : 
•ad  at  the  conclusion  of  the  preparatory  service  a  sacred 
thread,  called  tbe  pirit  nAla,  Is  (hstened  round  the  interior 
of  tbe  Duildlng,  the  end  of  which,  after  being  fastened  to 
tbe  reading-platform,  la  placed  near  tbe  relic.  At  sncb  times 
H  Mte  wbule  of  the  priests  who  are  present  are  engaged  In 
ckaating  the  choma  the  cord  is  untwined,  and  each  priest 
takes  hold  of  It,  thus  making  tbe  commnuicatlon  com- 
plete between  each  of  tbe  offlclatlng  priests,  the  relic,  and 
the  Interior  walls  of  the  buljding.  From  the  commence- 
Bcut  of  the  service  on  tbe  morning  of  tbe  second  day, 
antil  its  condnslon  on  tbe  evening  of  the  seventh  day, 
tbe  reading-platform  Is  never  tn  be  vacated  day  or  night. 
For  this  reason,  when  the  two  officiating  priests  are  ti>  be 
relieved  by  others,  one  coutiunes  sitting  and  reading 
while  the  other  gives  his  seu  to  bis  successor,  and  the 
second  prieM  does  npt  effect  nis  exchange  until  the  new 
one  has  commenced  reading.  In  the  same  way,  from  the 
aMmlng  of  tbe  second  day  till  the  momiog  of  the  sev- 
atk  day,  (he  reading  Is  continued  day  and  night,  with- 
out intermlaelon.  Not  fewer  than  twelve,  and  In  general 
tweaty-firar,  priests  are  In  attendance,  two  of  whom  are 
eooatantly  offleiatlng.  Aa  they  are  relieved  every  two 
hows,  each  priest  baa  to  offlciate  two  hours  ont  of  the 
twenty-lbor.  In  addition  to  this,  ail  the  priests  engnged 
in  the  ceremony  are  cullected  three  tiroes  in  each  day: 
via.  at  •noriae,  at  mid-day,  and  at  sunset,  when  they  chant 
la  chums  the  i  hree  priiicipsl  discourses  of  the  piri^  called 
respectively  Mangala,  Batana,  and  Karaniya,  with  a  short 
selection  of  verses  from  other  sources.  After  this  the 
reading  Is  eontioned  till  the  series  of  discourses  have 
been  read  through,  when  they  are  begun  again,  no  other 
than  those  tn  the  dret  i«ries  being  read  until  the  sixth 
<l>y,wheo  a  new  series  Is  commenced.  On  the  morning 
of  tbe  seventh  day  a  grand  procession  Is  formed  of  armed 
aad  aaanned  men,  and  a  person  Is  appointed  to  officiate 
u  tbe  d^wad-uMya,  or  messenger  of  the  ends.  Thiscom- 
paiiy,  with  a  few  of  the  priests,  proceeds  to  some  place 
whm  tbe  gods  are  supposed  to  reside.  Inviting  them  to 
attend  prior  to  tbe  eoncliiaion  of  tbe  service,  that  they 
may  partake  of  Its  benefits.  Until  the  messenger  and 
^  associates  retnm  the  offleUttng priests  remain  seated, 
int  tbe  reading  Is  suspended.  At  the  festival  1  stirnded 
the  messenger  was  introduced  with  great  state,  and  sul- 
phur was  burned  before  him  to  make  his  appearance  the 
:  supemataral.  One  of  tbe  prieats  having  proclaimed 
VIII.— P 


I  that  tbe  various  ordera  of  gods  and  demons  were  Invited 
to  be  present,  tbe  measen^rer  replied  that  be  bad  been  de* 

;  pnted  by  anch  and  vach  deities,  repeating  their  names, 
to  Bay  that  they  would  attend.  The  threefold  protective 
formulary,  which  forms  parts  of  tbe  redtation,  was  spiiken 
by  all  present  in  grand  chorus,  in  the  midst  of  much 
that  Is  superstitious  iu  practice  or  utterly  erroneous  In 
doctrlue,  there  is  some  advice  repented  of  an  excellent 
tendency;  but  the  whole  ceremony  being  condncted  In  a 
language  that  the  people  do  nut  nuderstand,  no  beueflclal 
result  can  be  produced  by  its  performance.'* 

Such  is  the  ceremony  attending  tbe  reading  of  the  rit- 
ual of  priestly  exorcism.  This  ritual  ia  called  Piruvami 
pota.  It  is  written  in  the  Pali  langtuige,  and  consists 
of  extracts  from  tbe  sacred  books,  the  recital  of  which, 
accompanied  with  certain  attendant  ceremonies,  ia  in- 
tended to  ward  off  evil  and  to  bring  prosperity.  . 

Pirke  Abotll,  i.  e.  capita  patrum  (p^D,  a  chap- 
ter), or  sayings  of  the  fathers,  is  the  name  ofa  tract  of  the 
Mislma  (q.  v.),  and  consists  of  five  chapters  of  chrono- 
logically regulated  gnomes  from  the  teachers  of  Israel 
who  flourished  within  450  yeai&  They  were  iu  all 
ages  highly  esteemed  for  their  moral  character,  but  iu 
modem  times,  when  a  greater  interest  in  Jewish  histoiy 
awoke,  they  also  experienced  greater  attention  on  ac- 
count of  their  historical  value.  The  Pirkt  A  both  was 
especially  used  by  Fraiikel  for  solving  some  historical 
problems,  and  several  after  him  found  in  them  sources 
for  chronological  suggestions.  A  very  ingenious  spec- 
ulation about  the  first  chapter  of  the  Pirte  A  both  is 
brought  forward  by  rabbi  Bloch.  He  asserts  that  its 
sentences  and  rules  of  life  were  pronounced  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  solemn  dispensing  of  the  Semieha, "  the 
ordination  and  authorization  to  the  office  of  rabbi  and 
judge,"  given  to  the  disciples  as  rules  of  life  in  office. 
With  such  sentence  Che  teacher  discharged  bis  disciple, 
who  was  prepared  to  enter  an  independent  calling.  The 
first  chapter  gives  us  the  chain  of  tradition,  bow  the 
law  was  delivered  from  generation  to  generation.  When 
the  men  of  the  great  synagogue  said,  "  Be  delibeiate  in 
Judgment,  train  up  many  disciples,  and  make  a  fence 
for  the  law,"  they  could  not  have  intended  for  every 
man  and  for  every  opportunity,  but  just  for  such  disci- 
ples to  whom  they  dispensed  Semieha.  MThen  Judah 
ibn-Tabia  taught  (ver.  8),  "  Consider  not  thyself  like  a 
chief-justice,  and  when  parties  are  before  thee  in  judg- 
ment, consider  both  as  guilty;  but  when  they  are  de- 
parted from  thee,  consider  them  both  as  innocent,  if 
they  acquiesced  in  the  sentence ;"  or  if  Abtalyon  im- 
pressed the  sages  to  be  cautious  of  their  words  (ver.  11), 
etc,  it  appears  clearly  that  they  merely  addressed  per- 
sons who  hsve  charge  of  jndgments  and  of  the  chair. 
Verse  13,  which  is  taught  in  the  name  of  Hillel,  ex- 
presses genuine  Shamaic  rigor,  and  only  the  supposi- 
tions thst  these  precepts  are  directed  to  disciples  will 
somewhat  explain  their  rigidneas.  Especially  verse  8 
gains  cleameaa,  which  reports  the  sentence  of  Antigonoe 
of  Socho :  "  Be  not  like  servants  who  sen'e  their  master 
for  the  sake  of  receiving  reward,  but  be  like  servants 
who  serve  without  the  condition  to  receive  reward,  and 
let  the  fear  of  heaven  be  upon  you."  According  to 
the  common  conception,  the  last  sentence  could  not 
be  brought  into  close  connection  with  the  foregoing. 
Clearly  Antigonos  intended  to  say  something  else  thaa 
what  his  expounders  impute  to  him.  By  O^B  h»  de- 
cidedly understood  eaVthly  reward,  and  addressed  his 
disciples  to  exercise  their  officea  as  teacher  and  judge 
not  with  a  view  to  reward,  but  for  the  office'  sake,  and 
"  The  fear  of  heaven  be  upon  you"  completes  the  ad- 
vice. The  chapters  following  contain  rules  of  life  for 
"every  man"  (mxH  lb  1'a''a). 

When  the  extemporaiKons  discourses  were  suspended 
in  the  synagogue  by  the  reading  of  the  Haggadak  (q.  v.), 
etc,  it  became  the  custom  to  read  in  the  Sabbath  after- 
noon service  a  chapter  of  the  Abolh  (Zunz,  GoltetdietutI, 
Vortrage  der  Juden,  p.  424),  and  this  still  continues  the 
practice  in  many  countries  (Bodenschatz,  Kirchl.  Vtr- 
famag  der  Juden,  ii,  161  sq.).   Tbe  Spanish  Jews  read 
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the  Aboth  only  on  the  sis  Sabbaths  between  Passover 
and  Pentecost,  The  Prayer-books  have  the  Aboth  al- 
ways as  an  appendix.  A  separate  critical  edition,  with 
German  translation,  was  prepared  by  rabbi  Caro,  under 
the  title  i/inckath  SchMath  (Krotoshiu,  1847).  See 
Taimvd.    (J.H.W.) 

Pirkheimer,  WiLiBALU,  a  celebrated  German  hn- 
manist,  was  bom  at  EichstSdt,  Dec  5, 1470,  of  an  old 
patrician  Nuremberj;  family.  He  enjoyed  a  most  re- 
rtned  education ;  he  was  at  the  age  of  eighteen  intro- 
duced to  the  court  of  the  bishop  of  Eichstfidt,  where  he 
soon  became  proficient  in  every  kind  of  knightly  pursuit, 
and  carefully  cultivated  his  fine  native  talent  fur  music. 
Though  interrupted  by  several  militarj'  expeditions,  his 
literaiA'  studies,  in  which  he  was  guideici  by  Georges  von 
Tegen  and  the  canon  Adelroann,  were  not  neglected. 
In  1490  be  went  to  the  University  of  Padua,  where  he 
studied  jurisprudence,  and  got  familiar  with  the  Greek 
language,  in  which  he  was  taught  by  Musurus.  Three 
years  afterwards  he  completed  his  study  of  jurispru- 
dence at  Pavia,  under  Maino,  Lancelot,  and  Philip  De- 
cius.  At  his  return  to  Nuremberg,  1497,  be  married 
Crescentia  Rietter,  whose  influential  family  soon  opened 
to  him  the  doors  of  the  senate.  This  assembly  soon  ac- 
knowledged bis  merit,  and,  in  spite  of  his  youth,  in- 
trusted liim  with  several  important  negotiations.  In 
1499  he  obtained  the  command  of  the  contingent  sent 
by  the  city  to  the  emperor  Maximilian  I  against  the 
Swiss  cantons,  when  his  brilliant  conduct  during  this 
campaign,  of  which  he  afterwards  published  an  account, 
won  him  the  Yavor  of  the  sovereign,  who  made  him  his 
counsellor.  Disgusted  by  the  envious  attacks  of  which 
the  imperial  favor  was  fruitful,  he  resigned  in  1501  his 
finctions  as  senator,  but  resumed  them  three  years  af- 
terwards, when  he  was  again  intrusted  with  the  most 
delicate  negotiations,  his  amiable  disposition  and  per- 
siuuive  eloquence  fitting  him  especially  for  this  kind 
of  affairs.  In  1611  or  1512  he  was  sent  as  deputy  to  the 
diets  of  Treves  and  Cologne.  In  1522  Pirkheimer  re- 
tired into  private  life,  devoting  himself  to  study,  and 
encouraging  with  all  bis  power  throughout  Germany 
the  cultivation  of  literature  and  science.  His  library, 
rich  in  rare  manuscripts,  was  at  the  disposition  of  the 
public ;  his  opulent  mansion  became  the  favorite  resort 
of  a  chosen  phalanx  of  literati,  artists,  and  other  per- 
sons of  merit.  He  helped  many  a  poor  savant  with  bis 
purse  and  bis  influence.  He  entertained  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Erasmus,  Conrad  Cettes,  Reuchlin,  Tritheme, 
Albert  Durer,  Pico  de  la  Mirandola,  etc  Unfortunately 
the  greater  part  of  bis  correspondence  is  lost ;  but  what 
remains  of  it  proves  the  truth  of  the  words  of  Cochlseus 
in  a  letter  to  Ilrkheimer,  "  Eo  enim  hactenus  in  erudi- 
tos  fuisti  animu,  ut  commiini  studiosorum  judicio  habitus 
fueris  et  literarum  decus  et  eruditionis  variie  atque  adeo 
omnigenie  princeps."  After  greatly  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools  of  Nuremberg,  he  made  that  city 
one  of  the  roost  active  centres  of  intellectual  culture. 
Hutten  likens  his  influence  to  that  of  Erasmus  and 
Keuchlin.  His  predilection  for  the  classical,  especially 
fur  the  Greek  writers,  some  of  which  he  translated  into 
Latin  and  German,  did  not  lessen  his  iutercst  for  the 
history  of  his  own  country'.  Some  parts  of  it  he  treated 
with  a  judicious  criticism  remarkable  for  that  time. 
He  also  endeavored  to  encourage  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics and  of  astronomy,  and  finally  took  a  most  lively 
interest  in  all  attempts  made  to  reform  the  Church  and 
its  discipline,  wriling  against  the  degenerated  scholas- 
tics, and  taking  the  part  of  Keuchlin  against  his  perse- 
cutors in  an  eloquent  pamphlet.  He  at  first  enlisted 
among  the  partisans  of  Luther,  but  soon  changed  his 
mind,  being,  like  Erasmus,  fearful  lest  the  success  of 
reformation  might  prove  obnoxious  to  his  favorite  pur- 
suits. He  died  at  Nuremberg  Dec  22, 1630,  His  works 
are  Eccim  dedotalut  (1520,  4to),  under  the  pseudonym 
of  T.  Fr.  Cottalambergius : — Apohgiti  »eu  taut  poda- 
gra (Nuremb.  1522,  4tfl;  Strasb.  1529,  1570;  Amberg, 
1604,  1611,  4to);  tliis  humorous  pamphlet  was  trans- 


lated into  German  (Nuremb.  1881,  8vo): — De  tern 
Chritli  came,  ad  (Ecolampadium  rttpontio  (ibid.  1558, 
8vo) ;  followed  by  a  second  answer,  and  a  pamphlet  with 
the  title  De  convitiis  monacki  t'Uua  qui  (EeoUimpadiut 
nuncupatur  (1627, 8vo) : — Germania  ex  rai-iis  Seriplon- 
batperbnvit  explicalio  (ibid.  16S0,  I6S2, 8vu)  •.—Priteo- 
rttmnummontmcutimalioi^WiAug,  1533;  Nuremb.  1541, 
4to) :  —  Tramlatioiu  of  several  Oputcvta  of  IHalartk, 
Lucian,  St.  Nilu»,  Si.  Gi-rgoiy  Naziammut,  etc  The 
complete  works  of  Pirkheimer  have  been  collected  by 
Goldast  (Frankf.  1610,  fol.) ;  among  them  we  find  prim- 
ed for  the  first  time  his  Belium  Suiletae  <eti  Helnti- 
cum  anno  1490,  translated  into  German  by  Munch,  who 
added  thereto  a  life  of  the  author  (NuiemU  1826). 
Pirkheimer  gave  the  first  edition  of  FulgenUus  (ibid. 
1619,  8vo) ;  he  also  wrote  the  text  to  the  splendid  wood- 
cuu  of  Albert  DUrer's  Triumphal  Chariot  o/Ike  Emper- 
or Maximilian.  Some  of  his  letters  are  to  be  found  in 
Stmbel's  Beilrage  and  Mitcellanea,  in  Waldtui's  Beitrige, 
and  other  collections. 

His  sister,  Charitat  Pirlheimer,  bom  1464,  after  en- 
joying a  most  liberal  education,  entered  very  young  the 
monastery  of  Santa  Clara  at  Nuremberg,  of  which  she 
became  abbess  in  1604.  She  read  Greek,  and  wrote  in 
Latin  with  elegance.  Some  of  her  letters  in  that  lan- 
guage to  Erasmus  and  others  have  been  preserved.  She 
died  in  1532 Hoefer,  Xour.  Biog.  Generate,  xl,  304. 

Pirking,  Ehre:«reicm,  a  German  canonist,  was  bom 
at  Sigarteii,  in  Bavaria,  in  1606.  After  Etudying  phi- 
losophy and  jurisprudence  at  Ingolstadt,  he  entered  the 
Jesuitic  order  in  1628,  and  was  a  professor  of  monh, 
canon  law,  and  exegesis  in  several  colleges  of  his  order. 
Pirking  died  after  1676.  We  have  of  him,  Apohgia 
Cvsarit,  principum  Catholicorum  et  ordinum  religiosontm 
advertut  Balduini  calumniot  (Ingolstadt,  1652,  8vo)  :— 
De  jurisdictume  praiaiorum  et  rectorum  episcopit  infe- 
riorum  (Dillingen,  1663, 8vo)  -.—De  jurisdicHone Judicit 
delegati  (ibid.  1664, 8vo) : — De  comlitution&us  el  eoHme- 
tudine  (ibid.  1666,  8vo) : — De  renunliatione  benejiciorum 
(ibid.  1667, 8vo)  -.—Commenlariii  in  Decretalet  (ibid,  1674, 
8  vols,  fol.) : — Jut  oanonicum  erplicatum  (ibid.  1674-1678, 
5  vols.  foL;  Venice,  1769). 

Plrminins,  St.,  a  Prankish  ecclesiastic  and  bishop 
of  Mclci  (Metz,  or  Melo  in  St.  Gallen,  or  Medelsheim, 
near  Zweibrllcken,  or  Meaux-on-the-Mame),  carried  the 
Gospel  along  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Constance ;  and, 
protected  in  his  labors  by  Charles  Martel,  he  founded 
the  monastery  of  Reichenau.    Three  years  sfterwanK 
however,  he  was  expelled  in  consequence  of  a  national 
rising  of  the  Alemanni  against  the  Prankish  rule,  and 
he  now  descended  the  Rhine  and  founded  a  number 
of  monasteries  (as  Murbach,  Schwarzenbach,  Nenweiler, 
.Schnttera,  (lengenbach,  etc.),  among  them  Hombach, 
In  the  diocese  of  Metz,  where  he  died,  Nov.  3, 758,  after 
having  met  shortly  before  with  St.  Boniface.     A  great 
many  legends  surround  the  life  of  this  servant  of  Christ, 
which,  however,  have  no  historical  basis.    Pirminius  is 
said  to  be  the  author  of  Libeliut  abbatit  Pirminii,  de 
tingulit  librit  cnnonieit  tcaraptut  (the  latter  in  medie- 
val Latin  meaning  "excerpt"),  printed  in  Mabillon, 
Vetera  Anatecta  (Paris,  1723,   fol.),   p,   65-73.     See 
Rettberg,  KinAengetchiehte  Deultchlnnds,  ii,  50-68 ;  He- 
fele,  Gackichte  drr  Ein/tihrung  dt»  Christenthum*  im 
sudaettlichen  Deuttchland  (Tltliing.  1837);  G.  Th,  Rud- 
hard,  Altetle  Gtachichte  Bayems  (Hamburg,  1841),  p. 
346,  371,  872;  M.  Gorringer,  Pirminius,  etc  (Zweibr. 
1841),  p.  384-407;  Fink,  in  Kper's  Evangel.  KaUnder. 
1861,  xii,  129-134;  Kurtz,  Uhrbuch  der  Kirchengetck. 
voL  i,  §  78,  p.  1 ;  Herzog.  Real-Encyldop.  s.  v. ;  Jocher, 
Oelehrten-I^exikon,»,y.\  Theologisches  Ufdceraal-Lexi- 
*o»,  S.V.    (RP.) 

Pima,  John.    See  Pirsessiaks. 

Plrnenaians,  a  medieval  sect,  taking  its  name 
from  John  Pima  or  Pirnensis,  an  anti-sacerdotal  schis- 
matic of  Silesia,  A.D.  1341.  His  principles  were  those 
common  to  the  medinval  sects,  and  illustrated  especial- 
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It  in  the  Btgkarit  and  the  Brtthren  of  the  Free  Spirit. 
It  is  tbought  probable  that  they  were  in  some  way  con- 
gected  with  tbe  Slrigobtiii  of  Kuana,  although  the  lat- 
ui  bekng  to  a  much  more  recent  time.  The  Pirnenai- 
lu  regaled  the  pope  as  Antichrist,  and  were  especially 
diiliiigimbed  by  great  hatred  of  the  clergy.  They  dis- 
ippcand  on  the  Continent  by  merging  with  the  Huas- 
itei.  See  Krezinski,  Hiit.  of  the  Brformation  m  Po- 
iad;  i,  i5;  Haidwick,  UiiU  of  the  Chtrdi  m  the  Middle 
Ago,  p.  374. 

FiromalU,  PAOiiO,  an  Italian  missionary,  was  bom 
is  li9I  or  1592  at  Sidemo  (Ulterior  CaUbria).  Having 
oDbnced  the  rule  of  St.  Dominic,  he  devoted  himself  to 
(nadiing,  and  was  in  1628  called  to  Bome  to  teach 
ptiloiopby  in  the  monastery  of  La  Minerva.  Appointed 
in  1(31  director  of  the  missions  of  Major  Armenia,  he 
■Kcteded  in  gaining  for  the  Catholic  faith  a  number  of 
achiaautics  and  Eutychians,  among  the  latter  the  pa- 
triiKhs  Crriac  and  Hoyse  ni.  In  1687  he  travelled 
thmngh  Georgia,  and  was  twice  sent  to  pacify  in  Polo- 
nit  the  uneasiness  caused  by  the  disputes  of  the  Anne- 
siaiis.  In  1642  he  went  to  Perria,  remaining  there  ten 
ran,  ind  then  preached  the  Otispel  in  several  parts  of 
India.  In  1654  he  passed  over  to  Africa,  with  a  view 
of  onrertiog  infidels,  bnt  was  captured  by  Algerian  pi- 
ntcs,  who  kept  him  prisoner  for  fourteen  montha.  Ap- 
poioied  archbishop  of  Naschivan  (1655),  be  governed 
ihit  Armenian  Church  to  the  doae  of  1664,  when  he 
ns  tnnaferred  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Bisignano,  in  the 
luDgdom  of  Naples.  He  died  July  13,  1667,  at  Bisig- 
aua.  He  left  Tkeanthropologia  (Vienna,  1656,  8ro) : 
-Apologia  de  duplici  natura  Chritli  (ibixL  1666,  8vo); 
ud  sixteen  works  never  printed,  among  which  we  may 
nentioa  a  Vocabulary  and  a  Grammar  of  the  Armenian 
Isagnage.— Hoefer,  Nout;.  Biog.  Ginirak,  xl,  308. 

Firot,  Edmoxdb,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom  Aug. 
li,  1631,  at  Auxene.  He  chose  the  clerical  career,  and 
baring  taken  his  degrees,  the  doctorate  included,  at  the 
Sorinnne,  he  became  a  roost  successful  professor  of 
tlKokigy,  a  member  of  the  chapter  of  Notre  Dame  de 
firis,  and  at  last  chancellor.  It  was  his  regular  busi- 
om  to  examine  the  works  and  theses  of  theology.  He 
uuctrogated  Mme.  Uuyon,  and  undertook  the  censure 
of  her  doctrinesL  Fenelon  gave  him  his  Explication  de 
Hazima  de»  Saial*  to  examine.  He  approved  of  it 
{CRuIt,  after  some  small  changes,  going  even  so  far,  it 
ia  aud,  as  to  call  it  a  golden  book ;  then,  under  the  in- 
IwDce  of  Bossuet,  he  took  back  his  first  decision,  and 
noce  against  the  Explication  a  censure  which  was 
litmd  by  sixty  other  doctors.  He  died  at  Paris  Aug. 
*.  I'IS.  With  the  exception  of  a  Latin  speech  pro- 
muctd  in  1669,  nothing  of  his  exists  in  print;  but 
noe  maooscript  pamphleta  are  mentioned  by  oontem- 
ponries. 

A  Jesuit  of  this  name,  Pirot  (Georges),  who  was  bora 
in  1599  in  the  bishopric  of  Rennes,  is  the  author  of  an 
Afobij^  da  Cantielet  amtre  let  Calomme$  del  Jemte- 
•Mte  (1657),  a  work  condemned  by  Alexander  VII  and 
•ereral  bishops.  He  died  Oct.  6, 1659.— Uoefer,  A^outr. 
Biog.  Gmirale,  10,320. 

Piia,  a  city  of  Northern  Italy,  the  recent  capital  of 
Tusony,  with  a  population  of  about  22,000,  is  noted  in 
udcsiastical  history  as  the  seat  of  several  important 
Chinch  councils. 

L  The  first  council  here  (Concilium  Pitanum")  was 
fooTOked  by  pope  Innocent  II  in  1 184,  who  presided  at 
the  head  of  a  large  assembly  of  the  bishops  of  France, 
(■eraanr,  and  Italy.  St.  Bernard  assisted  at  their  de- 
liberatioos.  By  this  body  the  excommunication  of  the 
>oti.pope  Anacletus  was  r^ewed,  together  with  bis 
•betlon.    Several  canons  were  published. 

1-  Direets  that  priests  shall  be  separated  flrom  their 
■ma,  and  nans  from  their  pretended  biubands;  and 
"■Apartles  put  to  penance. 

&  rorblds,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  violate 
the  tanctoary  of  a  church  or  cbnrchyard. 

SeeL*bb<<,  a»ic>7.  z,989. 


n.  But  far  more  important  was  the  council  convened 
here  March  25, 1409.  Its  object  was  the  conciliation  of 
the  pope  and  anti-pope,  and  the  ending  of  so  dangerous 
a  schism  as  then  existed.  It  was  proposed  to  judge  be- 
tween the  two  competitors  for  the  papacy,  and  elect  one 
of  them  to  the  throne,  or  set  both  aside  and  choose  a 
third  party.  The  council  was  called  under  the  protec- 
tion of  king  Charles  VI  of  France,  and  was  attended  by 
the  cardinals  of  both  rivals  to  the  papal  chair — Bene- 
dict XIII  (q.v.)  and  Gregory  XII  (q.v.).  Benedict, 
by  the  advice  of  several  bishops,  sent  seven  legiites  to 
the  council ;  but  Gtegor}*,  on  the  other  hand,  refused  to 
appear  either  in  person  or  by  deputy,  although  sum- 
moned in  due  form.  The  assembly  was  one  of  the  most 
august  aud  numerous  ever  seen  in  the  Church :  there 
were  present  22  cardinals ;  the  Latin  patriarchs  of  Al- 
exandria (Simon),  Antinch  (Wenceslaiis),  Jerusalem 
(Hugo),.and  Grade  (Francis  Lando);  12  archbishope  were 
present  in  person,  and  14  by  their  proctors;  80  bishops, 
and  the  proctors  of  102  absent ;  87  abbots,  and  the  proc- 
tors of  200  others;  besides  priors;  generals  of  orders; 
the  grand-master  of  Khodes,  with  16  commanders;  the 
prior-general  of  the  Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre; 
the  deputy  of  the  grand-master  and  Knights  of  the 
Teutonic  Order ;  the  deputies  of  the  universities  of  Ox- 
ford, Cambridge,  Paris,  Florence,  Cracow.Vienna,  Prague, 
and  many  others;  more  than  300  doctors  in  theology; 
and  ambassadors  from  the  kings  of  England,  France, 
Portugal,  Bohemia,  Sicily,  Poland,  and  Cyprus;  from 
the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  Brabant,  etc 

The  following  was  the  action  of  each  session  of  this 
council: 

Session  1.  The  order  of  precedency  to  be  observed  by 
the  members  nf  the  council  was  laid  down. 

Sess.  2.  After  the  usual  prayer  and  rarmon,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Pisa  read  the  decree  of  Gregory  X  upon  the 
procoaslou  uf  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  which  the  Greeks  bad 
agreed  In  the  Conucll  of  Lyons,  A.D.  1874,  aud  the  canon 
or  Toledo  relating  to  the  proper  order  of  ecclesiastical 
coQuclls.  After  this  the  necessary  ofBcers  were  appoint- 
ed, the  letter  of  convocation  read,  and  the  two  rival  popes 
summoned  at  the  gates  of  the  church ;  no  one,  however, 
appealing  for  theni. 

Seas.  B.  A  n-esh  citation  was  made,  and  no  one  having 
appeared,  the  two  popes,  Pedro  of  Luna  and  Angelo  Cur. 
rario,  were  declared  coutamacious  by  a  sentence  which 
was  nfflxed  to  the  church  dour. 

Re!«.  4.  Bishop  Ulrlc,  the  ambassador  of  Robert,  king 
of  the  Romans,  addressed  the  nssembly,  eudeavortng  to 
frustrate  the  object  of  the  connoll. 

Sess.  5.  The  two  contending  parties  were  again  de- 
clared contumacious,  and  the  promoier  of  the  council 
produced  against  them  thirty-seven  articles,  containing 
the  whole  history  of  the  schism,  and  r*huwlng  the  bac^ 
oess  of  their  cnn^e.  Although  the  facts  contained  in  this 
Bccnsatlon  were  safficlenllj  notorious,  commlselooera 
were  appointed  to  prove  their  tralb. 

Seas.  6.  The  bishop  of  Salisbury  showed  that  It  was 
necessary  fur  the  cause  that  there  should  be  a  general, 
and  not  merely  a  jxirCuiJ,  withdrawal  from  the  obedience 
of  the  popes,  and  declared  that  he  hsd  nnthurity  from  the 
king  of  England  to  follow  out  the  scheme  fur  unity,  aud 
to  consent  to  whatever  the  council  should  determlue. 

Sess.  7.  The  dllHcultles  started  by  the  ambassador  of 
the  king  of  the  Romane  were  ans%vered. 

Sess.  8.  The  bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Evrenx  showed 
that  the  union  of  the  two  colleges  of  cardinals  could  not 
be  effected  while  those  of  the  pnriy  of  Benedict  coiitln- 
ned  to  obey  him,  and  that  thewiibdrawal  from  obedience 
most  be  nnirersal.  Wtaeraopon  the  council  declared  the 
union  of  the  two  colleges  to  be  lawful,  aud  the  council 
itself  duly  convoked ;  and  a  decree  was  passed  to  tbe  ef- 
fect that  each  one  might  and  ought  to  withdraw  from 
the  obedience  Iwth  of  Greeory  and  Denedlct:  since  both 
of  them  had  by  their  artiflces  einded  tbe  solemn  cession 
of  office  which  they  hud  promised  upon  onth  In  make. 

Sess.  9.  Was  employed  lu  the  rending  of  the  decree  of 
tbe  preceding  session. 

Sess.  10.  The  two  contending  parties  were  again  cited 
nt  the  door  of  the  church,  In  ortler  that  they  might  hear 
the  testimony  of  the  witnesses.  Then  thlrt}-''even  arti- 
cles, containing  their  deposition,  were  rend;  aud  It  was 
noted  down  by  how  many  witnesses  each  article  was 
proved. 

Sess.  11.  The  reading  of  the  depositions  was  continued. 

Sess.  IS.  A  decree  was  published  declaring  the  council 
to  be  oecumenical,  and  all  contained  In  the  preceding  de- 
positions to  be  true,  pulilic,  and  notorious. 

Sess.  13.  One  of  the  depntles  from  the  University  of 
Paris  showed  that  Pedro  of  Luna  was  a  heretic  and  acbis- 
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matte,  and  that  b«  bad  forfeited  tlie  papary ;  and  this  he 
declared  to  be  the  opinion  of  tbe  French  nutvereltlea. 
The  bltbop  of  Navarre  also  declared  that  nil  the  doctors 
in  the  cnuiiuil,  to  the  unmber  of  three  hundred,  agreed  In 
this  view. 

Sees.  14.  A  declaration  was  made  that  the  council  rep- 
resented the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch,  that  the  cognizance 
of  the  matter  before  it  of  right  belonged  to  it,  as  being 
the  hlghert  Huihority  un  earth:  also  an  act  of  general 
withdrawal  tram  the  obedience  of  the  two  couteuding 
parties  was  drawn  np, 

Seas.  IS.  Tbe  delliiitlTe  sentence  was  prononnced  in 
tbe  presence  of  the  whole  cnancll  and  of  the  people  who 
were  permitted  to  enter.  The  sentence  was  tu  the  effect 
that  tne  holy  cecnmenlcal  synod,  reure»entlng  the  Cath- 
olic Cbnrcb,  to  which  it  appertained  to  talce  co^niiaance 
of  and  to  decide  the  qnestion,  after  having  examined  ev> 
erything  which  had  oeea  done  conccmiug  the  nnion  of 
the  Church,  declared  Pedro  of  Luna,  culled  Benedict  XHI, 
and  Anpelo  Corrarlo,  called  Gregory  XII,  to  be  both  of 
them  Bchismntical,  alteitors  of  sen  ism,  heretics,  and  gnlltv 
itf  perjury ;  that  they  bad  given  ofieuce  to  the  whole 
Church  by  their  obstinacy,  that  they  had  forfeited  every 
dignity,  and  were,  ipno  facto,  separated  from  the  Church. 
It  forbade  all  the  luithrtal,  nnder  pain  of  excommnulca- 
tlou,  to  recognise  them  or  snpporl  tneir  cause.  It  annulled 
all  that  they  Iiad  done  against  the  promoters  of  anity,  and 
declared  the  last  promotion  of  cardinals  made  by  them 
to  be  null  and  void. 

Sess.  IC.  A  paper  was  read.  In  which  the  cardinals  pres- 
ent all  promised  that.  In  tbe  event  of  any  one  of  ihem 
l>eing  elected  to  the  papal  chnir,  be  wonld  continue  the 

Itresent  council,  until  the  Church  should  be  reformed  In 
ta  head  and  in  its  members ;  and  if  one  of  those  then  ah* 
sent  or  any  other  not  belonging  to  the  colloge  of  cardi- 
nals, were  elecied,  that  ihey  wonld  compel  hun  to  make 
the  same  promise  before  publishing  his  election.  After- 
wards the  conncil  ratified  the  sentence  against  Angela 
and  Pedro. 

Sess.  17.  Certain  preliminaries  concerning  tbe  election 
were  settled. 

Sess.  18.  A  solemn  procession  was  made  to  Implore  of 
the  AlmighiT  the  grace  necessary  to  gnide  their  election. 

Sess.  19.  The  cardinals,  to  the  nnmbur  of  twenty-four, 
entered  lnt<i  conclave  nnder  the  guard  of  the  grand-mas- 
ter of  Rhodes,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  days'  confinement, 
they  nnanlmonsly  elected  Peter  of  Candia,  cardinal  of 
Milan,  of  tbe  order  of  Franciscan  friars,  a  man  seventy 
years  of  age,  who  to<ik  the  name  of  Alexander  V.  As 
soon  as  he  was  elected,  John  Gerson,  chancellor  of  the 
nulverBlty  of  Paris,  delivered  a  disconrse,  exhorting  blm 
to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty,  etc, 

Sess.  20.  The  new  pope  presided  and  delivered  a  dis- 
conrse. The  decree  of  his  electii>n  was  then  read,  and  on 
the  following  Sunday  he  was  crowned. 

Sess.  21.  A  decree  was  rend  on  the  part  of  the  pope,  ap- 
proving and  ratifying  all  the  dispensations  of  marriage, 
and  those  relating  to  the  penitentiary,  which  had  lieen 
granted  by  Benedict  or  Gregory. 

Sess.  it.  A  decree  was  published  on  the  part  of  tbe 
pope  and  conncil,  conflrmlug  all  collations,  provisions, 
translationSj  etc.,  mnde  canouically  by  the  two  rival  popes. 

Sess.  83.  A  decree  was  read,  ordering  metropolitans  to 
convoke  provincial  councils,  and  the  generals  of  orders  to 
hold  chapters,  having  preiiidents  of  the  pope's  appoint- 
ment. Finally,  Alexander  latiHed  nil  that  the  cardinals 
had  done  since  May  S,  1408,  and  es)iecially  what  had  pass- 
ed at  Pisa.  With  regard  to  Church  reform,  as  many  of 
the  prelates  had  left  the  conncil,  the  pope  declared  that 
the  subject  should  be  deferred  until  the  following  conn- 
cil, which  he  appointed  to  be  held  in  1412;  then  lie  dis- 
missed the  assembly,  giving  plenary  Indulgence  to  all 
who  had  assisted  at  it,  and  to  all  who  had  adhered  to  it. 

See  Hanlouin,  Acta,  vii,  1929  aq.;'Tiii,  1  aq.;  Hansi, 
CoaeU.  xxvi,  1131  gq. ;  xxvii,  1-522 ;  Labb^,  ConcU.  xi, 
2114;  Lenfant,  ^uf.  (fu  Cone.  dr.  Pita  (Amsterd.  1724, 
4to);  Wessenberg,  Die  AUgemeinen  ConcU.  dei  15  u.  16 
Jahrh.  ii,  48  sq.;  Hefele,  Coneiliengetch.  vol  v.  For 
the  imbecile  conduct  of  papal  affairs  under  the  newly 
choscn  candidate  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  art.  Ai.RX- 
ANOEU  V,  and  the  history  of  his  successor,  John  XXIII 
(8.V.).  In  this  place  we  roar  simply  add  that  the 
schism,  instead  of  being  closed,  continued,  with  three 
popes  in  the  room  of  two.  The  effort  also  to  reduce 
the  rank  of  the  pope  to  a  constitutional  instead  of  an 
absolute  monarch,  by  giving  to  the  councils  of  the 
Church  tbe  supreme  tribunal,  to  which  tbe  pope  bim- 
seir  is  subordinate  and  amenable,  failed.  See  Inpai^ 
libiuty;  Papal  Supremacy. 

III.  Another  council  was  convened  at  Pisa  in  1511, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  emperors  Maximilian  and  Louis 
XII  of  France,  who  having  Just  cause  of  complaint 
against  pope  Julius  II  (q.  r.),  persuaded  the  caiilinals 
of  Su  Croix,  Norbonne,  and  Cosenzi  to  conroke  a  coun- 


cil, whose  object  was  set  forth  to  be  the  lefonn  of  the 
Church  in  ita  head  and  in  its  memben,  and  to  ponish 
various  notorioua  crimes  which  for  a  long  time  had 
scandalized  the  whole  Church.     It  was  further  staled 
that  there  was  argent  need  of  such  oonnciis,  that  Jn- 
liua  had  not  only  neglected  to  conroke  one,  but  had 
done  all  in  his  power  to  hinder  it;  and,  finally,  the  popt 
was  in  respectful  terms  cited  to  appear  at  the  coinial. 
Besides  this,  in  answer  to  the  complaint  made  against 
them  by  Julius,  they  published  an  apology  for  their 
conduct,  in  which  they  justified  the  conrocation  of  the 
Council  of  Pisa :  first,  by  a  decree  passed  in  the  thirtv- 
nintb  session  of  the  council;  secondly,  by  tbe  jwpe'a 
own  TOW,  according  to  which  he  had  promised  to  hold 
a  council;  thirdly,  by  the  oath  of  the  cardinals,  sad 
by  the  neceasity  of  avoiding  so  great  acandaL    They 
further  showed  that  the  canons,  which  vest  the  poiret 
of  convoking  such  councib  in  the  pope,  ore  to  be  under- 
stood as  speaking  of  the  ordinary  state  of  things,  hot 
that  cause  may  arise  in  which  councils  may  be  caUeil 
and  assembled  by  others  than  the  sovereign  pontiK 
The  pope,  in  order  to  party  the  blow,  convoked  a  livsl 
council  to  Rome,  and  cited  the  three  above-mentioned 
cardinals  to  appear  there  wilbin  a  certain  time,  andef 
pain  of  deprivation.    The  Council  of  Pisa,  however, 
proceeded,  and  waa  opened  Nov.  1, 1511.    Four  cardi- 
nals attended,  and  the  proctors  of  three  who  were  ab- 
sent, also  fourteen  French  bishope  and  two  archlnsli- 
ops,  together  with  a  few  abbots  and  doctors;  depotjet 
from  the  universities  of  France,  and  the  amboaaadon 
of  Louis  XII.     The  following  is  aa  account  of  each  aa- 
sion's  transactions: 

Sess.  1.  Csrdtnal  8t  Croix  presided.  The  convncaticin 
of  the  Conncil  of  Pisa,  having  for  Its  object  the  lebfina- 
tion  of  tbe  Church,  was  pronounced  to  be  Jnst  and  Inwfol, 
and  all  that  had  been  or  might  be  done  to  Its  prvjudice 
declared  null  and  void. 

Sess.  S.  All  that  related  to  the  order  of  the  assembly 
was  settled ;  the  canon  of  Toledo  read,  and  officers  ap. 
pointed.  A  decree  was  mnde  to  the  effect  that  the  pres- 
ent council  cnnid  not  be  dissolved  until  the  reformation 
of  the  Chnrch  should  have  been  effected.  The  decrees  of 
tbe  Council  of  Constance,  relating  to  tbe  authority  of 
CBCumeuicnl  councils,  were  renewed. 

Sess.  3.  At  this  time;  the  pope  having  entered  Into  a 
leagne  with  Ferdinand  and  the  Veneiiana,  began  to  at- 
tack the  state  of  Florence,  and  the  fathers  Judged  It  ex- 
pedient to  transfer  the  conncil  to  Milan ;  which  accord- 
ingly was  done ;  and  on  Jan.  4,  IcnS,  the  fonrth  session 
was  held  at  Milan. 

Seas.  4.  Tbe  assembly  was  more  nnmerons,  tbe  cardi- 
nals of  8L  Severiii  and  St.  Angelo  Joined  tbemseh'es  to 
the  others.  The  proctor-generS  of  the  Order  of  Premnn- 
strants  made  a  long  discourse  upon  the  disonjers  which 
ravsged  tbe  Church;  then  certain  decrees  were  read, by 
which  thirty  days  were  given  to  the  pope,  within  which 
time  to  determine  him^irtu  reform  abuses  in  the  Choreb, 
or  else  to  assemble  an  oecumenical  conncil,  or  to  nolle 
with  that  already  asseml>led. 

Sess.  B.  The  decree  of  the  Council  of  Constance  was  re- 
newed against  those  who  troubled  and  maltreated  per- 
sons coming  to  the  conncil. 

Sess.  C  A  deputy  from  the  UnlversItT  of  Paris  detlve^ 
ed  a  discourse,  after  which  the  pope  Jnltns  was  again 
cited  In  the  usual  form;  and  upon  his  non-appearance  a 
demand  was  msde  that  be  should  be  declared  contnma- 
cions.  Several  decrees  were  also  published,  among  other 
subjects  upon  the  exemplnry  life  which  ecclesiastics  onsbt 
to  lead ;  also  npon  the  order  to  he  observed  In  comialf, 
with  regard  to  sessions  and  congref^ntions.  The  convo- 
cation of  a  conncil  to  Rome,  made  by  Jnlins,  was  declared 
null  and  void.  . 

Sess.  T.  The  promoters  of  tbe  conncil  required  that  Ju- 
lius should  be  declnred,  through  his  contumacy,  to  have 
incurred,  ip»o  facto,  suspension  from  all  administration 
of  the  pontiAcal  office.  Consequently  be  was  called  npon 
three  times  from  the  foot  of  tbe  altar,  and  at  the  church 
door:  the  Fettlemejit  of  tbe  question  waa  then  deferred 
till  the  next  session. 

Sess.  8.  After  mass,  sang  by  the  blebop  of  Magnelnnne 
(now  Montpellier),  a  decree  waa  made  suspending  Jnlins, 
and  the  council,  after  reciting  all  thai  had  been  done  in 
order  to  obtain  bis  protection,  exhorted  all  cardinahs 
bishops,  princes,  and  people  no  longer  to  recognise  Jn- 
lins n«  p"pe,  he  having  been  declared  contumaeiouN  the 
author  of  schism.  Incorrigible  and  hardened,  and  having 
as  such  Incurred  the  penalties  denoauced  In  tbe  decrees 
of  Constance  nnd  Basle. 

.Sess.  9.  This  wns  the  last  session  of  the  conncil,  for  the 
French  being  obliged  to  abandon  the  Hilanese,  the  blsh- 
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Oft  wen  compelled  to  quit  UllaD :  ther  mtde  m  attempt 
to  cooUijiie  the  cooncll  at  Ljunii,  bat  wltbunt  effect. 

See  Landon,  Coac  xiii,  1486 ;  Dupio,  Comp,  hill,  iv,  4 ; 
Hilde,C<»cilitMfetck, 

Pisa,  Bartholom^o  de',  an  Italian  theologian, 
m  boni  at  Pisa  near  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cen- 
tiirj.  He  belonged  to  the  Dominican  Order,  and  baa 
often  been  confounded  with  a  Franciscan  monk  of  the 
nme  name,  who  rendered  himself  famous  by  his  book 
00  the  resemblance  of  Jesus  to  St.  Francis,  He  died 
about  1847.  He  wrote  several  works  of  piety  and  tbe- 
oingT;  bat  two  only  have  been  printed:  Summa  <k 
easHiu  amciadia  (Cologne,  1474,  foL),  and  De  doat- 
■eriii  (mliquomm  oput  morale  (Treviso,  1601,  8vo). 
See  £cbard,  De  Scry)t.  Ord.  I'rtedical.— Hotter,  AlDur. 
Biog.  Ginirak,  xl,  8S0. 

Pisa,  Samael  Cohen  de',  a  native  of  Lisbon,  was 
one  of  the  most  profound  Talmudista  of  the  17th  oeo- 
UiT.  He  wrote  ruSB  nSBX,  the  "  Revealer  of  SecreU" 
(Venice,  1661),  a  commentary  on  the  moet  difficult  pas- 
ages  of  Ecclesiastea  and  Job,  in  fourteen  chapters,  which, 
besides  the  exposition  of  the  passages,  considers  very 
important  questions.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  first 
cbspler  he  treats  on  the  question  "whether,  in  the  third 
chajxer  of  Ecdesiastea,  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is 
daried;*  and  in  the  ninth  chapter,  "whether  Job  did 
desT  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  resnrrection 
of  tiie  dead."  See  Fitrat,  BibL  Jad.  iii,  lOft ;  De  Rossi, 
I&zimaHo  ttorico  degli  autori  Ebrei,  p.  265  (Uerman 
iiaaL  by  Hamburger) ;  Wolf,  BibL  Htbr.  i,  1206;  iii, 
111! ;  Liiido,  Hittory  of  the  Joel  ta  Spam  and  Portugal, 
p.  369.    (RP.) 

Pisano,  Andrea,  an  eariy  artist  of  Pisa,  was  a 
mlpior  and  architect,  and  the  friend  ofGiotto,afewyear8 
biiNnior.  Andrea  was  twrn  about  1280.  Of  his  several 
miks  (till  extant,  the  bronze  gates  of  the  Baptistery  of 
ticjahnat  Florence  are  the  nxist  important.  These  two 
plea  are  still  perfect ;  the  exact  date  of  their  execution 
ii  diqnled— whether  they  were  finished  in  1880,  or  only 
aooeneed  in  that  year.  The  reliefs  are  from  the  life 
of  Joho  the  Baptist,  and  the  general  design  of  the  gate 
kaud  to  have  been  made  by  Uiotto;  but  Giotto's  share, 
if  asy,  most  have  been  more  that  of  the  architect  than 
■be  ulptor,  though  even  defining  the  panels  and  indi- 
otiiig  the  subjects ;  he  can  scarcely  have  had  more  to 
<k  vith  the  design  than  this,  or  his  name  would  have 
bem  more  intimately  associated  with  them.  The  work 
wean  to  have  been  modelled  by  Andrea  and  his  son 
Ssa,  snd  the  castings  commenced  by  some  Venetian 
artbts  in  1830,  and  the  complete  gates  to  have  been 
fmHoA  and  gilded  in  1339,  with  the  exception  of  some 
dtcontions  of  the  architrave,  which  were  added  many 
TeanafkerwardsbyVittoriojthe  sonofLorenzoGhiberti, 
in  onler  to  make  them  harmonize  with  the  other  two  sets 
of  gates  executed  by  his  father.  The  gates  of  Andrea 
XK  originally  in  the  centre  of  the  Baptistery,  opposite 
to  the  cathetbal,  but  were  afterwards  removed  to  the 
!<<le,  to  give  place  to  the  more  beautiful  work  of  Ghi- 
beni,  in  the  year  1424.  All  three  sets  of  gates  have 
teen  weQ  engraved  in  outline  by  Lasinio,  Le  Ire  Porte 
M  Battitlerio  di  FirtKce  (Florence,  1823).  Andrea  was 
sade  citizen  of  Florence,  and  died  there  in  1345 ;  he  was 
•wied  in  the  cathedral  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore.  See 
Vaaari,  ViU  de  Pittori,  etc.  (ed.  Flor.  1846  sq.) ;  Cicog- 
oara,  Storia  delia  Scultura ;  Rumohr,  Ualiemtche  For- 
x**"?";  Roaini,  Storia  delta  Pittura  Italiami,  s.  v. 

Piiano,  Oiovannl,  the  son  and  assistant  of  Nic- 
fola,  waa  born  at  Pisa  about  1240.  He  seems  to  have 
■obented  much  of  his  father's  genius,  but  had  an  entire- 
ly' diSoent  taste.  Gothic  architecture  was  his  choice. 
Old  be  was  fond  of  exaggeration  and  fantastic  action 
■»d  expreesioo  in  sculpture.  As  early  as  the  making 
of  Uw  Siena  pulpit  he  waa  a  master  in  his  own  right, 
sad  >ent  in  1268  to  Naples  to  fulfil  a  commission  ttom 
the  laodacans  there;  be  abo  designed  the  Episcopal 


Palace.  After  the  death  of  Nieeola  the  Pisans  wen 
anxious  to  have  Giovanui  remain  in  his  native  city, 
where  he  executed  important  works.  The  church  of 
S.  Haria  della  Spina  was  the  first  example  in  Italy  of 
the  pointed  architecture,  and  is  a. most  pleasing  one. 
In  1278  he  waa  chosen  to  build  the  Pisan  Campo  Santo; 
it  waa  the  first  and  the  most  beautiful  church  of  all  Italy. 
It  is  too  well  known  to  be  described  in  our  limited  space, 
but  it  seems  that  nothing  could  have  been  more  fitting 
for  its  purpose  than  the  plan  which  he  adopted.  Many 
of  the  sculptures  here  were  also  by  his  hand.  The  rep- 
resentation of  Pisa  was  the  first  attempt  at  making  large 
statues  in  Italy  since  the  days  of  Oonstantine.  It  is  a 
strange,  and  in  many  respecu  an  unlovely  work ;  and 
yet  it  has  great  intensity  of  expression  in  its  principal 
figure,  and  displays  the  originality  of  Giovanni.  He 
gained  much  reputation  from  this,  and  in  1286  went  to 
Siena,  where  he  was  commissioned  to  build  the  fafade 
of  the  cathedraL  The  people  of  Siena  were  very  desir- 
ous that  he  should  fix  bis  home  there;  the  magistrates 
made  him  a  citizen,  and  exempted  him  from  taxes  for 
life;  but  be  remained  only  three  years,  and  went  next 
to  Perugia.  In  that  city  be  made  a  monument  to  Urban 
IV,  which  no  longer  exists.  From  this  time  he  devoted 
himselfalmostwhoUy  to  sculpture.  At  Arezzo  he  made 
the  shrine  of  S.  Donato  for  the  cathedral,  which  cost 
(including  jewels  for  the  Madonna,  enamels,  and  silver 
bass-reliefs)  30,000  florins.  It  was  a  superb  work  of  art. 
His  next  work  waa  done  as  a  rival  to  "  II  Tedesco,"  a 
sculptor  who  had  made  a  pulpit  for  the  church  of  S. 
Giovanni  at  Pistoja,  which  was  much  praised.  A  new 
pulpit  was  also  to  be  made  for  the  church  of  S.  Andrea, 
and  there  were  those  in  Pistoja  who  had  so  admired 
Niccola  Pisano  that  they  desired  to  have  Giovanni  do 
it ;  he  excelled  his  rival  in  every  way,  and  fuUy  sup- 
ported the  reputation  he  had  gained.  Our  artist  now 
went  to  Florence.  This  was  a  prosperous  time  there, 
and  Giovanni  remained  two  years.  In  1305  he  began 
the  monument  of  pope  Benedict  XI,  and  somewhat  later 
one  for  St.  Margaret  in  S.  Dominica  at  Perugia.  In  1812 
he  undertook  the  rebuilding  of  the  cathedral  of  Prato, 
and,  though  he  did  not  live  to  see  it  completed,  his  de- 
signs were  carried  out  with  precision.  He  died  in  1820. 
He  had  many  pupils;  among  them  Andrea  Pisano  (q.v.). 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  ike  Fine  Art*,».v.;  Vasari, 
Atret  of  lie  Painien  aad  Satlptort ;  Cicognara,  Storia 
della  Satltura,  a.  v. 

Pisano,  Olnnta  (or  Giunta  di  Givstino  of  Pisa), 
is  the  earliest  known  'Tuscan  painter,  and  flourished  in 
the  first  half  of  the  18th  century.  A  crucifixion  paint- 
ed by  him  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli 
at  Assisi,  about  the  year  1286,  is  still  preserved ;  it  is 
admirable  in  impasto  and  absolutely  great  as  a  work  of 
art,  compared  with  anything  we  know  of  this  early 
period  in  Italy.  Giunta  was  anterior  to  Cimabue.  This 
shows  bow  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  local  and 
partial  histories,  especially  where  individuals  are  made 
heroes  of.  This  picture,  of  which  a  fac-simile  has  been 
published  by  the  DUsseldorf  painter  Ramboux,  in  his 
Outlimefrom  Traaogt,  iUtulrating  the  Old  Chrittian  A  rt 
in  Italy,  shows  that,  so  far  from  Cimabue  being  the  fa- 
ther of  Italian  painting,  he  waa  scarcely  equal  to  Giunta, 
certainly  inferior  in  style  of  drawing.  If  an  individual 
can  have  the  credit  of  reviving  painting  in  Italy,  it  must 
belong  to  Giunta  IMaano,  for  anything  we  know,  as  yet, 
to  the  contrary;  he  is  said  to  have  worked  with  the 
Greeks  about  1210.  There  waa  notoriously  an  influx 
of  Greek  artists  into  Italy  after  the  Venetian  capture 
of  Constantinople  in  1204,  but  we  know  of  no  Greek 
works  equal  to  this  crucifixion  by  Giunta.  There  are 
several  other  works  of  his  preserved,  and  the  progress 
of  the  art  was  evidently  very  alow,  even  down  to  the 
time  of  Maaaccio,  notwithstanding  the  great  impulse 
given  to  it  by  the  works  of  Giotto.  See  Spooner,  Biog, 
aitt.ofihe  FimArt»,a.Y. 

Pisano,  Niooola,  a  noted  Italian  architect  and 
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tculptoT,  was  born  at  Piaa  about  1206.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  was  appointed  arehitect  to  Frederick  II, 
with  whom  he  went  to  Naples.  In  the  service  of  this 
sovereign  he  passed  ten  years,  and  then  went  to  Padua, 
where  he  made  the  design  for  the  Basilica  di  S.  Antonio. 
The  first  known  attempt  which  he  made  as  a  sculptor  re- 
sulted in  his  alto-rilievo  of  the  DtpotitUm/rom  the  Cro$$ 
which  now  fills  a  lunette  over  a  door  of  the  cathedral 
of  S.  Martino  at  Lucca.  This  is  most  excellent  as  the 
work  of  an  untutored  artist,  as  he  was  at  that  time,  and 
it  shines  by  comparison  with  works  of  his  contempora- 
ries which  are  near  it.  The  statuettes  of  the  Miseri- 
oordia  Vecchia  at  Florence  aie  of  about  the  same  merit 
as  this  bass-relief.  In  1248  Niccola  went  (o  Florence  to 
assist  the  Ghibellines  in  their  work  of  destruction;  be 
was  comipiasioned  to  overturn  the  tower  called  Guarda- 
morto  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  the  Baptistery ;  he 
overturned  the  tower,  but  it  did  not  fall  in  the  antici- 
pated direction,  and  we  may  believe  that  this  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  intention,  although  it  was  attributed 
to  a  special  miracle  by  Yillani.  During  the  twelve  suc- 
ceeding years  he  was  employed  in  making  designs  for 
the  building  and  remodelling  of  many  churches  and 
palaces.  The  church  of  Santa  Trinitit  at  Florence  is  one 
of  the  best  known  of  his  works  of  this  period.  In  1260 
Niccola  established  his  fame  as  a  sculptor  by  the  mag- 
nificent pulpit  which  he  executed  for  the  Baptistery  at 
Pisa.  Of  course  marks  of  his  comparative  inexperience 
can  be  found  in  this  work,  but  taken  all  in  all  it  almost 
challenges  criticism.  His  next  work  was  the  A  rca  di 
S.  Domtnico  at  Bologna,  which  is  now  surrounded  with 
a  maze  of  beautiful  sculptures,  of  which  the  A  rca  is  the 
centre,  and  is  of  great  interest  as  illustrating  the  art  of 
the  18th  century.  In  1266  Pisano  went  to  Siena  to 
make  the  pulpit  for  the  Duomo.  This  is  similar  to  that 
of  Pisa  in  many  ways,  but  not  so  effective,  because  sur- 
rounded by  other  objects  of  interest,  and  in  a  larger 
space,  while  at  Pisa  the  pulpit  seems  almost  the  only 
thing  to  attract  the  attention.  In  1269  he  was  com- 
missioned to  build  the  abbey  and  convent  of  I<a  Soor- 
gola,  which  are  now  in  ruins.  In  1274  he  commenced 
tbe  fountain  of  Perugia,  which  was  his  last  work.  The 
authorities  of  the  city  made  severe  laws  for  its  preser- 
vation, and  it  was  considered  the  roost  precious  posses- 
sion of  the  city.  In  1278  Pisano  died,  after  a  life  of 
great  usefulness,  for  bis  infiuence  bad  been  felt  through 
all  Italy.  His  services  could  never  be  estimated.  He 
had  founded  a  new  school  of  sculpture ;  had  put  behind 
him  the  standards  ofbarbarism ;  in  architecture,  too,  the 
same  may  be  said,  and  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Perkins, "  He 
was  truly  a  great  man,  one  to  whom  the  world  owes  an 
eternal  debt  of  gratitude,  and  who  looms  up  in  gigantic 
proportions  through  tbe  mist  of  five  centuries,  holding 
tbe  same  relation  to  Italian  art  which  Dante  holds  to 
Italian  literature."  In  his  life  be  was  respected  and 
beloved  by  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  be  it  as 
patron,  friend,  or  servant.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Mitt,  of 
the  Fine  A  rtt,  s,  T. 

Pisant,  Louis,  a  French  savant,  was  bnm  in  1646 
at  Sassetot,  near  Fecamp.  Admitted  in  1667  into  the 
Congregation  of  the  Benedictines  of  Saint-Maur,  he  ad- 
ministered with  the  rank  of  superior  several  abbeys, 
and  retired  to  that  of  Saint-Ouen.  He  died  May  6, 
1726,  at  Rouen.  He  wrote,  SentimaU*  ttme  Ante  pmi- 
terUe  (1711,  12mo),  and  Traiti  hitloriqut  tt  dogmatiqiie 
de$  Privitigt*  et  Erempliont  eccUtiaeti^uet  (Luxemb. 
1716,  4to),  a  work  which  failed  to  meet  the  approbation 
of  bis  congregation. — Hoefer,  A'ouv.  Biog,  Ginirah,  xl. 
880. 

Piscator,  Johakxea,  a  German  theologian  of  the 
Reformation  age,  is  noted  for  his  learning  and  piety. 
He  was  bom  at  Strasburg  March  27,  1546.  He  was 
firom  his  youth  up  a  lover  of  study,  and  was  soon  dis- 
tinguished for  bis  learning.  While  engaged  in  the 
study  of  logic,  he  anxiously  sought  to  reconcile  and 
unite  Aristotle  and   his  commentator   Peter  Ramus 


(q.  V.) ;  and  when,  after  the  completion  of  his  oniver- 
sity  studies  at  Strasburg  and  Tubingen,  be  became 
professor  at  the  university  of  his  native  town,  he 
made  this  the  special  subject  of  some  of  bis  lectures, 
though  the  department  of  divinity  was  his  field.  Sus- 
pected of  Zwiiiglianism,  be  found  his  position  uncom- 
fortable, and  accepted  a  professorship  at  Ueidelberig  in 
1674.  But  hero  also  tbe  aeverely  Lutheran  tendency 
gave  him  disquiet,  and  after  a  short  stay  at  Neustadt  iu 
1678  he  went  to  Nevers,  France,  where,  however,  he  was 
not  suffered  to  remain  quietly,  and  in  1584  he  finally  re- 
moved to  Herbom  as  conrector  of  the  Academy,  where 
he  taught  with  so  much  success  that  many  students 
flocked  thither  ftom  Germany,  France,  Poland,  and 
other  northern  countries.  He  was  very  dilif^ent,  and 
scarcely  allowed  himself  sufficient  time  for  sleep.  He 
wrote  extensively,  translating  the  whole  Bible  with 
great  faithfulness  into  the  German,  and  makiiif^  a 
logical  and  theological  analysis  of  the  greater  part 
(Herbom,  1602-8,  8  vols.  4to;  2d  ed.  1604-6:  3d  ed. 
1624;  abridged  ed.  Beme,  1681 ;  Dinsburg,  1684).  He 
also  published  several  valuable  commentaries  on  tbe  Old 
and  New  Testaments  (1618-58),  and  many  dogmatic 
and  polemic  writings,  of  which  those  on  the  IjonTe 
Supper,  Predettination,  I/eideBierg  Cateckim,  Jiutifiea- 
tiim,  and  the  reply  to  Hunnius,  Ut  Sacramenlos,  de- 
serve mention.  Most  peculiar  were  the  views  of  Pisca- 
tor on  the  active  obedience  of  Christ,  which  he  held  not 
to  be  imputed,  but  that  which  Christ  for  himself  owed  to 
God.  See  Satisfaction.  Piscator  died  in  1626.  See 
Steubing,in^«/»cAri/l/.iM<or.  TkeoKlMl.iv,  198  aq.; 
Schrockh,  Kirckttiffetcli,  *.  d,  Ref.  v,  868  sq. ;  Gass,  Prot. 
Dogmutik,  i,  168,  388,  422 ;  Tholuck,  Das  attidemische 
Leben  det  Ylien  Juhrh.  pt.  ii,  p.  304;  Hagenbach,  /Tu- 
chtngetch.  vol.  v ;  Boasuet,  Vaiialiom,  voL  ii ;  Vucbanan, 
Jutlif  cation  (see  Index).     (J.  H.  W.) 

PUohon,  FBiEDRicn  Adovsti's,  a  minister  of  the 
German  Evangelical  Church,  and  pastor  in  Berlin,  died 
Dec  81, 1867.  He  published.  Die  hohe  Wicklightit  dtr 
Vebertelzvmg  der  keiL  Schri/i  darch  Martin  JLutktr 
(BerUn,  1834)  -.—Von  der  HUtfe,  vtkke  die  Frmat  dtr 
Au/naMme  da  gottlichen  Worte*  leitten  kdmien  (ibid. 
1886):-/'rerf^«oi   (ibid.  1887):— Fortr«^  Sber  <«e 

deuttche  tmd  Kkteeiteritche  S^ormation  (ibid.  1846) : 

Die  A  ugtburgiache  Con/iuion  u.  der  Berliner  Kirchmlag 
(ibid.  1K63):— Z>te  Taufnamen.  Eim  WeiAnachtsgabe 
(ibid.  1857,  etc).  He  also  edited  the  Monafiichryt  fur 
die  umrte  evangelitdte  Kirche,  in  connection  with  £lte- 
ster,  Jonaa,and  Sydow.  See  Zuchhold,  ftMio/Aeca  Tkt- 
ologica,  ii,  899,  997  sq.     (R  P.) 

Piscina  (Lat.=a  reservoir  of  water),  originally  the 
reser\-oir  and  filter  connected  with  the  aqueducts  of 
Rome,  but  applied  in  ecclesiastical  Ungiuge  to  a  water- 
drain  formerly  pUced  near  an  altar  in  a  church,  is  a 
small  niche,  or  jmettella,  containing  the  piscvta,  or  la- 
vacrum,  basin.  It  consists  cf  a  shallow  stone  basin  or 
sink,  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  to  carry  off  whatever  is 
poured  into  it.  It  is  fixed  at  a  convenient  height  above 
the  floor,  and  was  used  to  receive  the  water  in  which 
the  priest  washed  bis  hands,  as  well  as  that  with  which 
the  chalice  waa  rinsed  at  tbe  time  of  the  celebration  of 
the  mass.  It  is  usually  annexed  to  the  cotuessu»  or 
seats  of  the  priests  in  the  ancient  churches,  for  the  most 
part  similarly  decorated,  and  sometimes  appearing  ma  an 
additional  compartment.  It  is  sometimes  also  found 
alone  in  the  southern  walls  of  chancels  and  aisles,  some- 
times in  the  eastern  walls  on  the  right,  and  there  are 
one  or  two  instances  in  which  it  occurs  on  the  left. 
When  two  channels  occur  in  it,  one  was  to  receive  tha 
water  in  which  the  priest  had  washed  his  hands,  th« 
other  that  in  which  he  bad  rinsed  the  chalice.  Du-i 
cange  limits  the  piscina,  as  it  is  restricted  above,  to  the' 
Uvacrum.  By  Bingham  it  is  received  in  a  more  en-' 
Iarge<l  meaning.  "  The  font,"  says  that  author,  •~  bv  th«i 
Greek  writers  is  commonly  called  coXt>/i/3lqdpa,  and  bV 
the  Latins  pwcma,  fur  which  latter  name  Optatus  affortU 
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Crowmanb,  c  1190. 


Warmiugton,  c.  1220. 


I  m.micil  reason.  He  sars  it  vu  called  piscina  in  al- 
liiskia  to  our  Saviour's  technical  name  I'x^vt,  which  was 
usatstic  composed  of  the  initial  letters  of  our  Saviour's 
anni  titles,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Sou  of  God,  our  Saviour." 
See  Tisu:  Font.  In  many  iiutancea,  particularly  in 
tboK  of  Early  English  and  early  Decorated  date,  there 
in  two  buins  and  drains,  and  occasionally  three;  within 
tltt  niche  there  is  also  often  found  a  wooden  or  stone  shelf, 
rtich  served  the  purpose  of  a  credence-table,  to  receive 
(otiiii  of  the  sacred  vessels  that  were  used  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Riaas,  previous  to  their  being  required  at  the 
•lur;  sometimes  there  ia  rxx>m  at  the  bott4>m  of  the 
niche  for  these  to  stand  at  the  side  of  the  basin.  In 
Eiigland  the  piaciiia  is  almost  Invariably  on  the  south 
wle  of  the  altar,  and  usually  in  the  south  wall  (though 
nmetimes  in  the  eastern),  but  in  Normandy  it  is  not 
anmmoo  to  find  it  on  the  north  side,  when  the  situa- 
lioo  of  the  altar  is  such  as  to  render  that  more  coiiven- 
km  than  the  south.  No  piscinas  are  known  to  exist 
is  EogUnd  of  earlier  date  than  the  middle  of  the  12th 
temry,  and  of  that  age  they  are  extremely  rare;  of  the 
13th  and  aocceedinf;  centuries,  down  to  the  period  of 


ter  of  the  architectural  features  will  al- 
ways decide  their  date Parker. 

Piscls,  Piscicnll,  and  Vesica 
Plscis.  The  fish  is  a  hieroglyphic  of 
Jesus  Christ,  very  common  in  the  re- 
mains of  Christian  art,  both  primitive 
and  mediseval.  The  origin  of  it  is  as 
follows :  From  the  name  and  title  of  our 
blessed  Lord,  '\rjtToi\  Xpurnli*.  Hiov  Titif, 
£(iini|0 — Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the 
Saviour — the  early'Christians,  taking  the 
first  letter  of  each  word,  formed  the  name 
IX6r£,;>Mcw,afish.  See  Inscriptions. 
Hence  Christians  came  U>  be  called  Pi*- 
cicuK,  little  fishes,  with  reference  to  their 
regeneration  in  the  waters  of  baptism. 
The  Vesica  Piscis,  which  is  the  figure  of 
an  oval,  generally  pointed  at  either  end, 
and  which  is  much  used  as  the  form  of 
the  seals  of  religious  houses,  and  to  en- 
close figures  of  Jesus  Christ  or  of  the 
saints,  also  has  its  rise  from  this  name 
of  Christ,  though  some  say  that  the  mys- 
tical Vesica  Piscis  has  no  reference  except  in  its  name 
to  a  fish,  but  represents  the  almond,  the  symbol  of  vir- 
ginity and  self-production.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in 
writing  of  the  ornaments  which  a  Christian  may  con- 
sistently wear,  mentions  the  fish  as  a  proper  device  for 
a  ring,  and  says  that  it  may  serve  to  remind  the  Chris- 
tian of  the  origin  of  his  spiritual  life.  See  Kiddie, 
Chritiim  A  nliquiliet,  p.  IS.') ;  Sirgel,  ChrittL  A  IteriAu- 
mtr  (see  Index  in  vol.  iv).    See  Ichthvs. 

Pise,  Charles  Constastine,  D.D.,  an  American 
Roman  Catholic  divine  of  note,  was  bom  at  Annapuliv, 
Md.,  in  1802.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Italian  gentleman 
of  ancient  and  noble  family.  His  mother  was  an  Amer- 
ican lady,  a  native  of  Philadelphia.  At  an  early  age 
Charles  was  placed  in  the  Georgetown  College,  that  fa- 
mous institution  being  then  as  now  under  the  control 
of  the  Order  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Graduating  there 
most  creditably,  he  went  to  Rome  to  pursue  his  theo- 
logical studies,  but  returned  after  two  years,  and  com- 
pleted his  preparation  for  the  ministry  under  the  tute- 
lage of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bunti,  the  preceptor  of  the  late 
archbishop  Hughes,  On  his  return  to  this  countri- 
Pise  taught  rhetoric  and  poetry  in  the  Seminary  of 
Mount  Sl  Mary's,  Emmettsburg,  Md.   He  was  ordained 


ilie  Refurmatiou,  they  are  very  abundant,  and  are  to  be 
(nsd  (or  at  least  traces  of  them)  in  the  chancel  of  most 

chmcfaes  that  have  not  been  rebuilt,  and  very  frequently  '  priest  in  1825,  and  commenced  his  labors  in  Frederick, 
>!  the  eastern  ends  of  the  aisles  of  the  nave  also :  their  Md.,  but  subsequently  removed  to  Baltimore,  where  he 
funns  and  decorations  ate  very  various,  but  the  charac-  ,  ofliciated  at  the  cathedral.     The  labors  of  his  position, 

together  with  the  performance  of 
a  large  amount  of  religious  liter- 
ary work  which  he  attempted,  im- 
paired his  health,  and  he  again 
visited  Rome  for  a  respite.  While, 
there  he  was  honored  with  the  ti- 
tle of  Knight  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. Upon  his  return  to  Amer- 
ica he  settled  in  Washington,  and 
through  the  influence  of  Henri- 
Clay  and  other  warm  personal 
friends  he  was  elected  chaplain  to 
the  senate  of  the  United  States. 
On  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Dubois, 
then  bishop  of  New  York,  he  after- 
wards removed  to  New  York  City, 
and  officiated  at  St,  Peter's,  in  Bar- 
clay Street,  till  1849,  when  he  went 
over  to  Brooklyn,  and  purchased 
the  church  in  Sydney  Place,  with 
which  he  was  connected  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  1866.  Dr. 
Pise  was  acknowledged  to  be  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  and  learned 
divines  of  his  Church  in  America, 
Cnmnor,  c.  ISBS.  Tacktey,  c.  14S0,  as  he  was  one  of  the  most  indus- 
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trious  and  faithful  Uborere  in  it.  Aside  from  his  la- 
bors with  his  spiritual  charge,  he  was  eminent  both 
as  a  preacher  and  a  lecturer.  He  devoted  much  time 
to  literary  pursuits.  He  was  the  author  of  lAtten  on 
the  Truth$  of  Catholic  Doclrinet;  a  llitlori/  of  the 
Church  from  it*  Ettablithment  to  the  R^ormation  (1830, 
5  vols.  8vo):— TVle  AcUofthe  Apottles  in  Verm:— The 
lAvet  of  St.  IgtuUiut  and  hit  Companiotu ;  and  many 
other  volumes  in  prose  and  verse.  He  also  edited, 
many  years  ago,  in  company  with  the  late  father  Felix 
Varella,  U.D.,  an  influential  magazine  published  in  New 
York  City,  and  known  as  the  CalhoUc  ICxpontory.  In 
the  vohimes  of  this  work  will  be  found  many  of  his 
happiest  eCTurta  both  in  verse  and  prose.  Among  the 
latter  may  be  mentioned  Horix  Vagabunda,  a  series  of 
deeply  interesting  letters  descriptive  of  his  travels  in 
Europe.  They  were  eagerly  sought  after  at  the  time 
of  their  publication.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Pls'gab  (Heb.  Pitgah',  HiDD,  always  with  the  art), 
the  name  of  a  mountain  of  Hoab.  It  is  in  fact  an  ancient 
topographical  name  found,  in  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua 
only,  in  two  connections:  l.The  top,  or  head,  of  the  Pis- 
gah  (  on  Cit*l),  from  which  Hoses  took  his  dying  sur- 
vey of  Canaan  (Numb,  xxi,  20 ;  xxiii,  14 ;  Deut,  iii,  27 ; 
xxxiv,  1) ;  2.  Ashdoth  hap-Pisgab,  perhaps  the  springs, 
or  roots,  of  the  Ilsgah  (Deut.  iii,  17;  iv,  49;  Josh,  xii, 
3 ;  xiii,  20).  See  Ashdoth-Pisoah.  The  word  hap- 
PitgSh,  niOOn,  literally  is  the  tfction,  from  3QG =pQB, 
to  divide,  and  hence  it  may  mean  an  isolated  hill  or  peak. 
The  rendering  of  the  Sept.  is  not  uniform.  In  Deut,  iii, 
17;  xxxiv,  1 ;  Josh,  xii,  3 ;  xiii,  20,  it  is  taoya ;  but  in 
Numb,  xxi,  20;  xxiii,  14;  and  Deut,  iii,  27,  the  phrase 
njDDn  CK*^  is  rendered  Kopv^  tov  \i\aitviicfov, 
which  is  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew,  top  of  the  cut  moun- 
tain.  The  Vulgate  has  everywhere  Phatjfa,  The  ref- 
erence to  the  scene  of  Moses's  death  by  Josephus  (A  nt. 
iv,  8,  48)  affords  no  additional  light. 

"  The  Pisgah"  must  have  been  in  the  mountain  range 
or  district,  the  same  as  or  a  part  of  that  called  the 
mountains  of  Abarim  (comp.  Deut,  xxxii,  49  with 
xxxiv,  1).  See  Abarih.  Its  situation  is  minutely  de- 
scribed by  the  sacred  writers.  It  is  first  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  approach  of  the  Israelites  to  Pales- 
tine..  They  marched  "  from  Bamoth  in  the  valley,  that 


is  in  the  country  of  Hoab,  to  the  top  of  Pitgah,  vkick 
looieth  towardt  Jethimon"  (Numb,  xxi,  20).    Pisgah 
was  thus  on  the  pUteau  of  Hoab,  and  commanded  a 
view  of  the  western  desert.    See  Jeshimoh.    Another 
passage  (xxiii,  18, 14)  proves  that  it  commanded  a  view 
of  the  Israelitish  camp  in  the  valley  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Jordan ;  and  from  other  incidental  notices  we 
learn  that  it  was  opposite  to  and  in  sight  of  (*<9B  ^7) 
Jericho  (Deut,  xxxiv,  1),  and  overhanging  the  north- 
eastern augle  of  the  Dead  Sea  (iv,  49 ;  Josh,  xii,  3). 
The  luimes  Abarim,  Nebo,  and  Pisgah  arc  connected  is 
such  a  way  by  the  sacred  writers  as  to  create  some  dltfi- 
culty  to  the  geographer.     In  Deut.  xxxii,  49  the  Lord 
commands  Moses, "  Get  thee  up  intothit  tnoimtaim  Aba- 
rim, Mount  Nebo,"  etc;  and  in  xxxiv,  1  we  read  that 
Hoses,  obeying, "  went  up  from  the  plains  of  Hoab  iiafo 
the  mountain  of  Xebo,  the  top  of  Pttgah"  (135  Ifl-is 
nSDBn   CKI).     From  these  passages  we  may  infer, 
(1)  that  Abarim  was  the  name  of  a  range  or  group  of 
mountains;  (2)  that  Nebo  was  one  of  its  peaks;  and 
(3)  that  the  name  Pisgah  was  either  equivalent  to 
Abarim,  or  that  it  is  (as  represented  in  some  passages 
in  the  Sept.,  and  in  the  margin  of  the  A,  V.)  a  common 
noun,  signifying  "an  isolated  hill  or  peak."  If  the  latter 
view  be  taken,  then  DeuL  xxxiv,  1  may  be  rendered, 
"Motet  went  up  to  Mount  Ndm,  to  the  top  of  the  kiU." 
The  construction  rather  favors  the  view  that  Pispah, 
like  Abarim,  was  the  name  of  the  range,  and  that  Nebo 
was  one  of  its  peaks.    Others  have  taken  precisely  the 
opposite  view,  namely,  that  Pisgah  was  a  particular 
summit  of  Nebo  as  a  range;  but  in  that  case  Pisgah 
would  not  be  so  often  mentioned  (as  a  mountain  at  the 
foot  of  which  the  Israelitish  host  encamped,  and  as  fur- 
nishing springs  of  water),  while  Nebo  is  but  once  named 
(as  the  peak  on  which  Hoses  died).     (See  below.) 
Upon  Pisgah  Balaam  built  altars  and  offered  sacrifice^ 
so  that  it  was  probably  one  of  the  ancient  '•  high  places" 
of  Moab  (Numb,  xxiii,  14).     From  its  summit  Moses 
obtained  his  panoramic  view  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
there  he  died  (Deut.  xxxiv,  1-5).    Beneath  the  moun- 
tains were  celebrated  "  springs"  or  "  torrents"  (nilOK), 
which  are  several  times  mentioned  in .  defining  the 
boundaries  of  Reuben,  as  Athdoth-Pitpah  (Deut.  iii,  17: 
iv,  49  in  the  Hebrew;  Josh,  xii,  8;  xiii,  20).    Pisgah 
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tiMRAn  Irr  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  contijcnous  to  the 
idd  of  Moab,  and  immediatfly  opposite  Jericho.  The 
fidd  oCZophim  vas  situated  on  it,  and  its  highest  point 
or  aminiit— its  "  head" — was  the  Mount  Nebo.  If  it 
wa  1  pcDper  name,  we  can  only  conjecture  that  it  de- 
nted the  whole  or  pan  of  the  range  of  the  highlands 
HI  ihe  east  of  the  lover  Jordan.  In  the  late  Taiguma 
t-f  Jtraolem  and  Pseudo-Jonathan,  Piagah  is  invariably 
midcnd  by  naiaiia,  a  term  in  common  use  fur  a  hilL 
k  will  be  obaenred  that  the  Sept  also  does  not  treat  it 
SI  t  proper  name.  On  the  other  hand,  Ensebius  and 
Jcnoe  (OmmatL  s.  v.  Abarim,  Fasga)  report  the  name 
It  aitiag  in  their  day  in  its  ancient  locality.  Mount 
.Uarin  sod  Houot  Nabaa  were  pointed  out  on  the  road 
ItadiBgbDO  Liriaa'to  Ueshbon  (i.  e.  the  Wady  Hesbin), 
mH  bearing  their  old  names,  and  dose  to  Mount  Phogur 
I  Peor),  which  also  retained  iu  name,  vkence,  says  Jerome 
(« ifto),  the  contiguous  region  was  even  then  called 
Phegoi  This  connection  between  Phogor  and  Phasgo 
is  pulling,  and  soggesta  a  possible  error  of  copyists. 
SrPeok. 

No  tnccs  of  the  name  Pisgah  have  been  met  with  in 
hurtisKS  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  but  in  the  Arabic  garb 
°f  Sia  d-FaUuik  (almost  identical  with  the  Hebrew 
Kail  hsp-Piagah)  it  is  attached  to  a  well-known  head- 
lad  on  the  north-iM^fem  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  mass 
i^Boantain  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Wady  en-Nar, 
ad  on  the  north  by  the  Wady  Sidr,  and  on  the  north- 
rri  pait  of  which  is  situated  the  great  Mussulman  sanc- 
twj  of  Neby  Miisa  (Moees).  This  association  of  the 
■an  of  Moses  and  Pisgah  on  the  teat  side  of  the  Dead 
!»— where  to  suppose  that  Moees  ever  set  foot  would 
l«  u>  ttiiliify  the  whole  narrative  of  his  decease— is  ex- 
iR«ij  aartling.  No  explanation  of  it  has  yet  been 
•find.  Certainly  that  of  M.  De  Saulcy  and  of  his 
■nnlitiir  (see  De  Saulcy's  Vot/agt,  etc.,  and  the  notes 
It  ii.  58-66  of  the  American  edition),  that  the  Ras  el- 
Falikth  is  identical  with  Pisgah,  cannot  be  entertained, 
i^iisat  this  the  worda  of  Deut.  iii,  27, "  Thou  shall  not 
a  orer  this  Jordan,"  are  decisive.    See  Dead  Ska. 

The  mountain  itself  is  chiefly  memorable  as  the  height 
(la  which  Moses  got  his  moat  distinct  view  of  the  Land 
■'Pnaise;  from  thence  "the  Lord  showed  him  all  the 
judaf  Gilead  unto  Dan,  and  all  Naphtali,  and  the  land 
•rtphrum  and  Haoaasefa,  and  all  the  land  of  Judah 


unto  the  otmoat  sea;  and  the  sooth,  and  the  plain  of 
the  valley  of  Jericho,  the  city  of  palm-trees,  unto  Zoar" 
(Deut.  xxxiv,  1-8).  Mr.  Tristam  {Latid  o/Itrael,  1865, 
p.  585  sq.)  describes  a  visit  which  he  and  his  fellow- 
travellers  paid  to  the  range  of  Nebo  or  Abarim,  and  the 
magnificent  prospect  they  had  from  the  height  which 
they  supposed  might  possibly  be  the  Pisgah  of  Moses. 
It  was  about  three  miles  south-west  of  Ueshbon,  and 
one  and  a  half  miles  due  west  of  Main.  The  elevation 
was  considered  to  be  about  4500  feet;  yet  the  ascent 
was  not  rugged,  and  for  several  hours  they  rode  along 
the  ridge.  The  day  was  clear,  and  to  the  north  and 
east  they  saw  the  hills  of  Uilead,  and  "  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  the  goodly  Belka,  one  waving  ocean  of  com 
and  grass,"  Southwards  appeared  Mounts  Hor  and 
Seir,  with  other  granite  peaks  of  Arabia,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Akabah.  Then,  turning  westwards,  there  lay 
distinctly  before  them  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  whole  val- 
ley of  the  Jordan, "  all  the  familiar  points  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Jerusalem."  Looking  over  Jordan,  "  the 
eye  rested  on  Gerizim's  rounded  top ;  and  farther  still 
opened  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  shoulder  of  Carmel, 
or  some  other  intervening  height,  just  showing  to  the 
right  of  Gerizim,  while  the  faint  and  distant  bluish  haze 
beyond  it  told  us  that  there  was  'the  sea,  the  utmost 
sea.'  It  seemed  as  if  but  a  whiff  were  needed  to  brush 
off  the  haze,  and  reveal  it  clearly.  Northward,  again, 
rose  the  distant  outline  of  unmistakable  Tabor,  aided  by 
which  we  could  identify  Gilboa  and  Jebel  Dtihy  (Little 
Hermon).  Snow}'  Hermon's  top  was  mantled  with 
cloud,  and  Lebanon's  highest  range  must  have  been 
exactly  shut  behind  it;  but  in  front,  dne  north  of  us, 
stretohed  in  long  line  the  dark  forests  of  Ajlun,  bold  and 
undulating,  with  the  deep  sides  of  mountains,  here  and 
there  whitened  by  cliffs,  terminating  in  Mount  Gilead, 
behind  Es-Salt  (Kamoth-Gilead)."  This  seems  to  real- 
ize to  the  full  what  was  anciently  exhibited  to  the  eye 
of  Moses,  and  shows  the  representation  given  of  his  ex- 
tensive prospect  to  have  been  no  ideal  picture. 

The  spot  has  more  recently  been  the  subject  of  a 
considerable  discussion  by  Prof,  Paine,  of  the  American 
exploring  party,  in  report  No,  8  of  these  operations 
(N.  Y.  Jan.  1875).  Prof.  Paine  contends  that  Jebel  Nebo, 
the  highest  point  of  the  range,  is  Mount  Nebo,  that  Je- 
bel Siaghah,  the  extreme  headland  of  the  hill,  is  Mount 
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Ptsgah,  and  that  "the  mountains  of  Abarim"  are  the 
diflit  atH  of  these  points,  and  descending  towards  the 
Dead  Sea.  He  maintains  these  positions  by  the  follow- 
ing arguments : 

1.  There  is  still  an  old  road  leading  down  to  the  Jor- 
dan valley  in  this  direction,  which  he  thinks  the  Is- 
raelites pursued  on  their  way  from  Almon-diblathaim 
to  the  plains  of  Moab  (Numb,  xxziii,  47, 48).  It  has 
generally  been  supposed,  however,  that  they  took  the 
route  now  usual  with  travellers,  down  Wady  Hesban. 
The  position  of  the  Israelites  on  Abaiim  is  there  said 
to  have  been  "before"  C^Bb)  Nebo,  a  particle  which 
generally  signifies  tost  and  not  west.  The  parallel  ac-  ' 
count  of  the  station  in  question  (zzi,  29)  places  it 
on  "the  top  of  the  Pisgah"  (DSipgn  CK*^);  and  this  | 
certainly  discountenances  Paine's  location  on  a  lower 
peak  of  the  ridge.  It  is  true  the  phrase  is  added,  i 
"  which  looketh  towards  Jeshimoo,"  L  e.  the  Ghor  or 
Jordan  valley  (see  Kcil,  Commmt,  ad  loc) ;  but  this 
may  possibly  mean  only  pointing  in  that  direction  from 
the  station  last  left  The  preceding  clause,  "  the  valley 
that  is  in  the  field  of  Moab,"  is  ambiguous ;  as  it  may 
qualify  either  the  point  of  departure,  i.  e.  Bamoth, 
or  the  destination,  i.  e.  Pisgah.  The  A.  V.  adopts  the 
former  construction ;  but  this  is  not  favored  by  the  syn- 
tax of  the  adjoining  verses,  and  conflicts  with  the  idea 
of  a  high  place  (Uamoth),  which  could  bardly  have 
been  in  a  vatley.  The  latter  reference  is  therefore 
adopted  by  most  interpreters,  but  (as  KosenmUUer  re- 
marks) seems  to  disagree  with  the  phraseology  "  top  of 
Pisgah."  We  suggest  as  the  only  consistent  transla- 
tion, "And  from  Bamoth  [to]  the  valley  which  [isj  in 
the  phiteau  of  Moab  (the  summit  of  the  Pisgah  [range]), 
and  overlooks  the  Ghor."  This  makes  Pisgah  but  an- 
other name  for  the  edge  of  the  table-land  of  Mosb  over- 
hanging the  Jordan  valley  or  Dead  Sea.  The  particu- 
lar "  top"  in  question  was  apparently  Nebo  itself,  which 
is  in  fact  but  a  crest  of  the  Moabitic  table-land,  that 
shows  as  a  "  mountain"  only  from  the  western  point  of 
view.  The  sole  considerable  "  valley"  (tfin)  answer^ 
ing  to  this  description  is  Wady  e8->Sow&nieh,  which  is 
the  southern  head-branch  of  Wady  HesbSn,  and  inter- 
sects the  plain  up  to  the  very  crest  of  Nebo.  Prof. 
Paine,  however,  appears  to  identify  it  with  the  valley 
in  which  the  "  Springs  of  Hoses"  are  situated,  a  deep, 
wild  glen  hardly  answering  to  the  requirements  of  the 
case,  except  that  it  contains  water  and  looks  directly 
down  upon  the  Dead  Sea.  At  the  encampment  as  we 
have  located  it,  the  Israelites  would  have  been  precisely 
on  the  route  to  Heshbnn,  which  they  next  attacked 
(xxi,  21-26),  and  thence  to  the  (ihor  opposite  Jericho 
(xxii,  1),  by  way  of  Wady  Hesb4n, 

2.  Paine's  next  argument  is  drawn  from  the  history 
of  Balaam  and  Balak  immediately  following  the  pas- 
sages last  oiled.  After  lodging  at  Kirjath-huzoth 
(Numb,  xxii,  39),  which  Paine  regards  as  the  site  of 
Kufeir  Abi-Ued,  just  east  of  the  crest  of  Nebo,  the  two 
proceeded  first  to  "the  high  places  of  Baal"  (ver.  41), 
which  the  professor  deems  to  be  "the  extremity  of  Je- 
bel  Siaghah,  the  first  chief  summit  of  I'isgah" — a  de- 
scription which,  if  we  correctly  understand  the  some- 
what confused  statements,  designates  the  outer  or  west- 
ernmost peak,  as  from  this  "the  whole  of  Israel"  could 
be  seen.  Balaam  next  repaired  to  a  point  called  "  the 
top  of  Pisgah"  (ver.  14),  which  Paine  regards  as  "  the 
third"  or  easternmost  peak,  because  from  it  only  a  part  of 
the  Israelitish  camp  could  be  seen.  Finally,  the  prophet 
ascended  "the  top  of  Peor"  (ver.  28),  which  the  pro- 
fessor thinks  was  the  middle  or  ruin-crowned  peak  of 
Singhah,  as  from  it  the  various  surrounding  countries 
there  enumerated  can  be  seen  to  advantage.  But  this 
distribution  of  the  several  localities  seems  rather  arbi- 
trary. The  first  name  is  a  very  indefinite  one,  being 
identical  with  Bamoth-baal  (Josh,  xiii,  17),  apparcntly 
nearer  the  Arnon  (Numb,  xxi,  28),  if  not  lilentical  with 
the  Bamoth  previously  referred  to  (ver.  20)  ;  and  surely 


there  are  many  spots  in  the  vicinity  fjpom  which  "the 
utmost  part  of  the  people"  could  be  seen — a  phrase  that 
designates  not  the  whole,  but  only  the  nor.  In  Numb, 
xxiii,  13,  where  the  same  expression  is  nsed,  the  stmt 
place  is  referred  to,  and  the  words  must  be  rendered, 
"  And  Balak  ^d  to  him.  Come  now  with  me  to  another 
phu;e,  whence  thou  mayest  see  him  (only  bis  extremity 
canst  thou  see  [here],  and  not  all  of  him  canst  tbmi 
see) ;  and  thou  shalt  curse  him  for  me  from  ibete"  (see 
Keil,  ad  loc).     The  next  locality  accordingly  was  cue 
commanding  a  view  of  the  entire  encampment,  nsinelv, 
"  the  top  of  the  Pisgah"  range,  probably  Jebel  Nebs  it- 
self.    It  seems  to  have  been  much  farther  than  Paine 
makes  it  from  Balak's  previous  station,  for  there  the 
two  adjoining  eminences  are  spoken  of  in  very  dilfeient 
phraseology  ("the  high-pUces  of  Baal  — to  a  high 
place,"  Numb,  xxii,  41 ;  xxiii,  8).    As  this  second  out- 
look of  Balaam  is  called  (xxiii,  14)  "  the  field  of  Zo- 
phiro,"  or  the  tcalchert,  Paine  holds  that  it  was  Wady 
Haisa,  which  he  reports  as  being  partly  under  cultiri- 
tion;  but  this  affords  no  good  prospect  of  the  ''plains 
of  Moab"  eastward,  such  as  Keil  thinks  the  import  of 
the  name  requires  (Commtnt,  ad  loc).    The  third  of 
Balaam's  posts  of  observation  was  "  the  top  of  Peor,  that 
looketh  towards  Jeshimon,"  or  the  detert  [of  Jndah] 
(Numb,  xxiii,  28);  and  as  the  next  to  the  last  day's 
journey  of  the  Israelites  was  "  to  the  top  of  Pisgah,  that 
looketh  towards  Jeshimon"  (xxii,  28),  and  as,  moreo\-er, 
Moees  died  on  the  top  of  Pisgah,  and  was  buried  "in  a 
valley  in  the  land  of  Moab,  over  against  Betb-peor* 
(Deut.  xxxiv,  6),  Paine  concludes  that  all  these  weie 
designationa  of  the  same  or  immediately  adjoining 
spots,  thus  making  the  ruin-crowned  summit  of  Sif.- 
ghah  the  site  of  the  sanctuary  of  Peor,  and  he  adduces 
the  character  of  the  remains  as  evidence  that  they  were 
an  early  temple.     He  thinks  they  are  not  sufficienUy 
extensive  for  those  of  the  town  of  Nebo  (q.  v.),  whicli 
he  inclines  to  identify  with  the  more  considerable  ruiiia 
called  Kbarfib  el-Mukheyat,  a  little  more  than  a  mile 
south  of  Jebel  Neba. 

Other  collateral  arguments  of  leas  moment  adduced 
by  Prof.  Paine  in  support  of  his  views  are  drawn  from 
the  name  "Athdoth-Pisgah"  (Dent,  ii,  17;  iv,  49;  Josh, 
xii,  3 ;  xiii,  20),  which  he  renders  upriitgt  of  Pugak, 
and  identifies  with  those  of  AyAn  Milsa;  and  from  the 
Bible  accounts  of  Moses's  death  and  burial.  He  aUo 
adduces  the  statements  of  Uter  writers  (Joaepbus, 
Eusebius,  etc)  on  these  points.  His  attempt  to  tiai-e 
the  name  Pisgah  in  the  modem  SiAghah  is  an  obvious 
failure.  His  main  conclusion  that  Pisgah  is  a  special 
name  for  a  partiadar  part  of  Mount  Nebo,  and  thai  the 
mountains  of  Abarim  are  likewise  limited  to  the  hills 
immediately  overhanging  the  north-east  end  of  the 
Dead  Ses,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  sustained  by  his  in- 
genious reasoning;  and  we  therefore  incline  to  the  gen- 
erally entertained  view  that  the  reverse  is  true.  Dr.  J, 
L.  Porter  has  still  more  recently  travelled  over  this  lo- 
cality, and  he  states,  in  his  account  of  his  journey  it 
the  London  A  thmirum,  that  Jebel  Xetbeh  is  a  comrooc 
name  for  many  of  the  eminences  in  this  vicinity,  lli 
is  inclined  to  regard  Siaghah  as  a  relic  of  the  name  Pis 
gah.    See  Nebo. 

Fiabtab.    See  Fi.ax. 

Flsid'ia  (Tlimtia,  etymology  nncertaio)  was  a  dis 
trict  of  Asia  Minor,  which  cannot  be  very  exactly  dc 
fined.  But  it  may  be  described  sufficiently  by  sayini 
that  it  was  to  the  north  of  Pamphylia,  and  stretchr< 
along  the  range  of  Taurua,  Noithward  it  reached  t 
and  was  partly  included  in  Phrygia,  which  was  siroi 
larly  an  indefinite  district,  though  far  more  extensive 
Thus  Antioch  in  Pisidia  was  sometimes  called  a  Phryj) 
ian  town.  In  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  Pisidi 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Phrygia,  on  the  west  l> 
Caria  and  Lycia,  on  the  south  by  Pamphylia,  and  o 
the  east  by  Cilicia  and  Isauria  (Strabo,  xii,  669 :  Pto 
emy,  v,  6).    It  was  a  mountaioous  n^n ;  but  high  o 
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mug  ibe  peiln  of  Taunu  were  aome  fertile  Tilleys 
udliUleupUiui  plains.     The  province  was  subdivided 
iolo  miDute  aectiuns,  and  held  by  tribes  of  wild  and 
warlike  higbUiidera,  who  wen  the  terror  uf  the  whole 
wmiuiliiig  country  (Strabo,  Lc;  Xeuoph.  AiuA.  i,  1, 
II;  ii,9, 13).    It  was  probably  among  the  defiles  of 
FwiUi  ihat  the  apostle  Paul  experienced  aome  of  thoee 
-perils  of  rubbers"  of  which  he  ipeaks  in  2  Cor.  xi,  26; 
inl  perhaps  fear  of  the  bandits  that  inhabited  them 
ktd  something  to  do  with  John's  abrupt  departure  from 
hoi  tad  Btniabas  just  as  they  were  about  to  eater 
riiklia  (Acts  xiii,  IS,  14).    The  Fisidian  tribes  had 
mien  of  their  own,  and  they  maintained  their  inde- 
pcodeoce  in  spite  of  the  repeated  attacks  of  mote  pow- 
nful  oeigbbon,  and  uf  the  conquests  of  the  Greeks,  and 
ereii  of  the  Romans.     The  latter  were  content  to  re- 
eeire  from  them  a  scanty  tribute,  allowing  them  to  re- 
rniin  undisturbed  amid  their  mouatain  fastnesses.    See 
!mlb,Dict,o/Clat$.Gtog.a.v,    The  scenery  ofPisidia 
a  wild  snd  grand.     The  mountains  are  moatly  lime- 
Btme,  sod  are  partially  clothed  with  forests  of  oak,  pine, 
snd  joniper.     The  lower  slopes  are  here  and  there 
plsiiled  with  olives,  vines,  and  pomegranates.      Many 
(f  iIk  ravines  are  singularly  grand — bare  diSs  rising 
sp  1  thousand  feet  and  more  on  each  side  of  the  bed  of 
>  Ibuning  torrent.      In  other  pUces  fountains  guah 
!mh,  ud  streams  brawl  along  amid  thickets  of  olean- 
der.  The  passes  from  the  aea-coaat  to  the  interior  are 
difinilt,  and  have  alwaya  been  dangerous.    See  Asia 
UisoB.    Paul  paid  two  visits  to  Pisidia.    In  company 
«iih  Barnabas  he  entered  it  from  Pamphylia  on  the 
iouih,  and  croaaed  over  the  mountains  to  Antioch,  which 
liy  near  the  northern  border  (Acts  xiii,  14).     Their 
■isnn  was  saoceaaTul;  bat  the  enemies  of  the  truth 
■ma  caiiaed  them  to  be  expelled  from  the  province 
(nr.  iO).    After  an  adventurous  journey  through  Ly- 


Coln  of  Auuuui  HI  Flaidia,  with  the  bead  of  Uurdlan,  as 
imperial  "colony." 

eafaiia  and  laaorU,  they  again  returned  through  Pisidia 
10  Pamphylia,  apparently  by  the  same  route  (xiv,  21- 
!!).  See  Arundel],  Atia  Minor,  voL  ii;  Fellows,  A$ia 
Jfaor;  Spratt,  Travel*  in  Lgcia;  see  also  full  extracts 
iaConybcaie  and  Howaon,  i,(/e  of  St.  Paul,  i,  164  sq., 
and  article  AsnocH  of  Pisiola. 

Pi'son  (Heb.  Pidton',  lisi^B,  Mrtami»g;  Sept.  «<. 
fw).  the  second  of  the  four  great  rivers  which  watered 
the  garden  of  JSden,  the  identification  of  which  has 
hitherto  been  attempted  rarionsly.  It  is  described  in 
He Mcred  text  (Gen.  ii,  II,  12) as  " compassing  (3310, 
ntker,  perhaps,  travarring)  the  whole  land  of  Havilah, 
•here  there  is  gold ;  and  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good : 
ilieie  is  bdellium  (bedo'laeh)  and  the  onyx-stone  (tho'- 
ian)"  With  regard  to  this  river,  the  most  ancient 
•al  moat  universally  received  opinion  identifies  it  with 
tie  Ganges.  Joeephus  (/In*,  i,  1,  3),  Euaebins  {Ono- 
"o".  a.  v.),  AmInxieius  {De  Parad.  c  3),  Epiphanins 
Uaoir.c:  58),  Ephr.  Syr.  (Op.  Sifr.  i,  28),  Jerome  (Ep. 
iod  hut.  and  Quwtt.  H<i>.  in  Gm.),  and  Auguatine  (/)« 
Of-adRu  viii,  7)  held  thia.  But  Jarchi  (on  Gen.  ii, 
•I),  Saadiah  Gaon,  R  Hose*  ben-Nachman,  and  Abr. 
Pwisol  (Ugolino,  The$aur.  voLvii)  maintained  that  the 
™>«  was  the  Nile.  The  first  of  theae  writers  derives 
tw  word  fiom  a  root  which  signifiea  "  to  increase,"  "  to 


overflow"  (comp.  Hab.  i,  S),  but  at  the  aame  time  quote* 
an  etymok>gy  given  in  Herahilk  Ratba,  §  16,  in  which 
it  is  asserted  that  the  river  is  called  Pison  "  because  it 
makes  the  flax  (^DSB)  to  grow."  Josephus  explains 
it  by  wXijdvc,  Scaliger  by  xXifiiitvpa,  The  theory  that 
the  Pison  is  the  Ganges  is  thought  to  receive  aome  con- 
firmation from  the  author  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticua, 
who  mentiona  (xxiv,  25, 27)  in  order  the  Piaon,  the  Ti- 
gris, the  Euphrates,  Jordan,  and  Gibon,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  oommeDced  his  enumeration  in  the  east  and 
to  have  terminated  it  in  the  west.  That  the  Pis<>n 
was  the  Indus  was  an  opinion  current  long  before  it 
was  revived  by  Ewald  {Gaeh.  d.  Volkt4  I$r.  i,  331,  note 
2)  and  adopted  by  Kaliach  (Genetit,  p.  96).  Pbilostur- 
gius,  quoted  by  U  uet  (Ugolino,  vol  vii),  conjectured  that 
it  was  the  Uydaspee ;  and  Wilfurd  (A  a.  Ra,  vol.  vi),  fol- 
lowing the  HindO  tradition  with  regard  to  the  origin 
of  mankind,  discovers  the  Pison  in  the  Landi-Sindh, 
the  Ganges  of  Isidorus,  called  alao  NiUb  from  the  colur 
of  its  waters,  and  known  to  the  Hindds  by  the  name  of 
Nil<i-Gang&,  or  Gang&  simply.  Severianus  (Ut  Mundi 
Creal.)  and  Ephraem  Syrus  {Comm.  on  Gm.)  agree  with 
Coeaarius  in  identifying  the  Pison  with  the  Danube. 
The  last-mentioned  father  aeems  to  have  held,  in  com- 
mon with  others,  some  singular  notions  with  regard  to 
the  course  of  thia  river.  He  believed  that  it  was  alao 
the  Ganges  and  Indus,  and  that,  after  traversing  Ethi- 
opia and  Elymais,  which  he  identified  with  Havilah,  it 
fell  into  the  ocean  near  Cadiz.  Such  is  also  the  opin- 
ion of  Epiphanius  with  regard  to  the  courae  of  the  Pi- 
aon, which  he  aaya  is  the  Ganges  of  the  Ethiopians  and 
Indiana  and  the  Indus  of  the  Greeks  {Ancor.  c.  68), 
Some,as  Hopkinaon  (Ugolino,  voL  vii),  have  found  the  Pi- 
aon in  the  Naharroalca,  one  of  the  artificial  canals  which 
formerly  joined  the  Euphrates  with  the  Tigria.  This 
canal  is  the  flumm  regium  of  Amm.  Marc  (xxiii,  U, 
§  25,  and  xxiv,  6,  §  1),  and  the  A  rmcJchar  of  Pliny 
(N.  H.  vi,  30).  Grotius,  on  the  contrary,  oonaidereil 
it  to  be  the  Gifaon.  Even  thoee  commentators  who 
agree  in  placing  the  terrestrial  Paradise  on  the 
Skat  el-A  rab,  the  atream  formed  by  the  junctiou 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  between  Ctesipbon 
and  Apamea,  are  by  no  means  unanimous  as  to 
which  of  the  branches,  into  which  thia  atream  is 
again  divided,  the  namea  Pison  and  Gibon  are  to 
be  applied.  Calvin  {Comm.  in  Gm.)  was  the  first 
to  conjecture  that  the  Piaon  was  the  most  easterly 
of  theae  channels,  and  in  this  opinion  he  ia  followed 
""  by  Scaliger  and  many  others.  Huet,  on  the  other 
hand,  conceived  that  be  proved  beyond  doubt  that 
Calvin  waa  in  error,  and  that  the  Pison  was  the  weat- 
emmoat  of  the  two  channela  by  which  the  united 
atream  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  falls  into  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  He  was  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Bo- 
chart  (Hieroi.  pt.  ii,  L  6,  c.  5).  Junius  (PraL  in  Gm.) 
and  Raak  discovered  a  relic  of  the  name  Piaon  in  the 
Pasitigris.  The  advocates  of  the  theory  that  the  Inie 
position  of  Eden  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  mountains 
of  Armenia  have  been  induced,  from  a  certain  resem- 
blance in  the  two  names,  to  identify  the  Pison  with  the 
Phaaia,  which  rises  in  the  elevated  pUteau  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Ararat,  near  Ibe  aourcesofthe  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates. Reland  (de  Situ  parad,  Urr.  Ugolino,  vol  vii), 
Calmet  (Diet.  s.  v.),  Link  {Urwrlt,  i,  807),  RosenmUller 
(nandh.der  bSiL  Alt.),mi  Hartmann  have  given  their 
suSirages  in  favor  of  this  opinion.  Raumer  (quoted  by 
Delitzach,  Gmetia)  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  Pison 
was  the  Phaais  of  Xennphon  (_A  nab.  iv,  6),  that  is,  the 
Aras  or  Araxes,  which  flows  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 
There  remain  yet  to  be  noticed  the  theories  of  Leclerc 
(Comm.  in  Gm.)  that  the  Piaon  was  the  Chryaorrhoaa, 
the  modem  Barada,  which  takes  its  rise  near  Damas- 
cus ;  and  that  of  Buttmann  (Aell.  £rdk.  p.  82),  who  iden- 
tified it  with  the  Besynga  or  Irabatti,  a  river  of  Ava. 
Mendelssohn  (Comm.  on  Gen.)  mentions  that  some  affirm 
the  Pison  to  be  the  Gozan  of  2  Kings  zvii,  6  and  1 
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Chioo.  ▼,  26,  which  is  soppowd  to  be  a  river,  and  the 
same  with  the  KizU-Uzen  in  Hyrcania.  Colonel  Ches- 
iiey,  from  the  results  of  extensive  obeerrations  in  Ar- 
menia, was  "led  to  infer  that  the  rivers  known  by  the 
comparatively  modem  names  of  Halys  and  Araxes  are 
those  which,  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  have  the  names  of 
Pison  and  Gihon;  and  that  the  countiy  within  the 
former  is  the  land  of  Havilah,  while  that  which  borders 
upon  the  latter  is  the  still  more  remarkable  country  of 
«Jush"  (Jixped,  to  Euphr,  and  Tigrii,  i,  267).  —  Smith. 
Faber  inclines  to  make  it  the  Absams  of  Pliny,  or  Ba- 
tftm  of  modem  geographers,  which  rises  in  Armenia 
and  flows  into  the  Black  Sea;  but  Dr.  Hales  considers 
the  Araxes  to  have  a  better  claim ;  and  this  last  specu- 
lation (for  nothing  better  can  any  of  the  assigned  posi- 
tions be  called)  seems  to  derive  support  from  the  author 
of  the  apocryphal  book  of  Ecdesiasticus,  who,  speaking 
of  a  wise  man,  says  that  "  be  fllleth  all  thuigs  with  his 
wisdom,"  or  spreads  it  on  every  side,  "  as  Fbison  and 
Tigris"  spread  their  waters  "in  the  time  of  the  new 
fruits,"  that  is,  when  they  are  swollen  by  the  melting 
of  the  winter  snows,  thus  seeming  to  indicate  a  river 
rising  in  a  cold  and  mountainous  region.  The  men- 
tion of  gold  as  the  special  product  of  the  vicinity  in- 
clines to  the  view  which  regards  the  Pishon  as  identi- 
cal with  the  Phasis  of  antiquity ;  and  the  resemblance 
of  names  confirms  this.    See  Eden. 

Fis'pata  (Heb.  Pitpah',  noDD,  perh.  erpamion; 
Sept.  *aafa),  the  second  of  the  three  sons  of  Jether,  of 
the  tribe  of  Asber  (1  Chron.  vii,  38).    B.C.  cir.  1017. 

Pistachio.    See  Kut. 

PistiB  Sophia  (i.  e.  the  Believing  Wiadom)  is  the 
name  of  a  newly  discovered  Gnostic  work,  fully  entitled 
IHitis  Sophia,  OpUM  Gnosticum  e  codice  mamucripta  Cop- 
tico-LatiiK  verlit  if.  G.  Sckaartze,  edidii  J.  H,  Peler- 
mtnm  (BerU  1861).  The  dato  is  doubtful ;  it  evidently 
belongs  to  the  period  when  Talentinian  Gnosticbm  had 
reached  its  full  development — about  the  close,  therefore, 
of  the  2d  century.  The  general  dogmas  of  the  Valen- 
tiuian  system  are  found  in  it,  though  half  buried  in  a 
luxurious  and  monotonous  vegetation.  The  theme  is 
always  the  same — a  gnosis,  or  hidden  doctrine,  which 
brings  salvation  by  simple  illumination.  Jesus  Christ 
returns  from  the  heavens  into  which  be  had  reascended, 
and  appears  to  his  disciples  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to 
reveal  to  them  the  sublime  mysteries  of  the  truth.  They 
form  around  him  the  inner  and  privileged  circle  of  the 
spiritual  ones,  whose  charge  it  is  to  transmit  this  hid- 
den manna  to  the  pneumatic  men  of  future  generations. 
All  these  revelations  revolve  around  the  destiny  of 
Sophia,  who  here  symbolizes,  far  more  clearly  than 
among  the  early  Valentinians,  the  melancholy  con- 
dition of  the  human  soul,  which,  as  the  punishment  for 
having  sought  to  overpass  the  limits  of  its  original 
sphere,  is  tormented  by  the  cosmical  powers,  among 
which  we  recognise  the  Demiurgus.  He  produces,  by 
emanation,  a  terrible  power  with  a  lion  face,  which, 
surrounded  by  other  similar  emanations,  torrifies  the 
noble  and  ardent  exiled  Sophia,  even  in  the  dark  re- 
gions of  matter,  flashing  before  her  eyes  a  false  and 
misguiding  brightness.  Nevertheless  she  does  not  lose 
courage ;  she  still  hopes  and  believes.  Hence  she  de- 
serves the  name  of  the  Believing  AVisdom.  Twelve 
times  she  invokes  the  Deliverer  in  strains  of  passionate 
and  truly  sublime  supplication;  these  are  her  twelve 
repentances  ("  Nunc  cujus  wviv/ia  alacre,  progreditor, 
ut  dicat  solutionem  dumtecimes  ptrayoiac  vimiint  <To- 
^inf,"  Pitt,  Soph.  p.  70).  Her  deliverance  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  an  equal  number  of  interventions 
on  the  part  of  Jesus.  As  the  fall,  or  sin,  is  nothing  more 
than  an  obscuration  produced  by  matter,  so  salvation 
is  simply  a  return  to  the  light.  This  division  of  the 
lamentations  of  Sophia  and  the  interventions  of  Jesus 
produces  a  wearisome  amount  of  repetition ;  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  soul  are,  however,  rendered  with  a  force 
all  the  more  poetic  because  so  largely  derived  from 


the  Old  Testament  In  particular,  all  the  penitoiti^ 
Psalms  are  applied  to  Sophia,  being  wrested  from  their 
natural  meaning. 

"O  Light  of  lights,"  she  exclaims, "  tbon  whom  I  bare 
seen  frnm  the  beginumg,  listen  to  the  cry  of  my  repenting"  ' 
(Lumen  lumlunm,  cnl  iir/oTcnra  Inde  ab  initio,  audi  igiar 
nunc,  Ituneu,  meam  ficTdtomt,  Orid.  p.  S3).  "Save  iDe,0 
Light,  from  my  own  thusgbts,  which  are  evlL  I  bun  fall- 
eu  into  the  infernal  regions.  False  lights  have  led  ma 
astray,  and  now  I  am  lost  In  these  chaoUc  deptfai>.  1  ran-  : 
not  spread  my  wings  and  relam  to  my  place,  for  the  evil 

f towers  sent  forth  by  my  enemy,  and  most  of  all  thii  Hou- 
aced  power,  bold  me  captive.    I  have  cried  for  help,  but 
my  voloe  dies  In  the  night.    I  have  lilted  up  my  eres  to 
the  heights,  that  thou  mayest  come  to  my  nid,  O  Ligbu 
Bat  I  have  found  none  bat  hostile  powers,  who  r^oice  ia 
my  afflictlun,  and  seek  to  Increase  it  by  pnttlug  unt  the 
spark  uf  thine  which  is  in  me.    Now,  O  light  of  troth,  ia 
the  simplicity  of  my  heart  I  have  followed  the  lalsc  brieht. 
nesfl  which  1  mistook  ft>r  thine.    Hy  sin  Is  wholly  bef«irs 
thee.    Leave  me  not  to  saffer  lon^r,  for  I  bave  cried  to 
thee  n-nm  the  beginning-    It  is  for  tbee  Ihat  I  am  plang<^ 
Into  this  affliction.    Behold  me  in  this  place  weeping,  cry- 
Ing  out  agnln  for  the  light  which  I  bave  seen  upon  the 
heights.    Hence  the  rnge  uT  thoee  who  keep  tbe  doors  of 
my  prison.    If  ihon  wilt  come  and  save  me,  great  is  thy 
mercy;  grant  my  suppUcstion.    Deliver  me  tram  tbisdai* 
matter,  Tesl  1  be,  as  ft  were,  swallowed  up  in  It**  (Libera 
ine  e  iKp  hnjas  callgluis,  ibid.  p.  34).     "O  LigtaL  cast 
upon  me  tbe  flame  of  thy  compassion,  for  I  am  in  bluer 
angaisb.     Haste  tbee,  hesr  me.     I  have  waited  for  my 
spouse  that  be  might  come  and  flg;ht  for  me,  and  be  cone* 
not.    Instead  of  light,  I  have  received  dartuieas  and  mat- 
ter.   I  will  praise  thee,  I  will  glorify  thy  name ;  let  my 
hymn  rise  with  acceptance  to  thee  at  the  gate*  of  liehL 
Let  my  whole  soul  be  pnrifled  trom  matter,  and  dwell  ta 
the  divine  city.    Let  all  simis  which  rtctive  tAe  mymUry  be 
admitted  therein"  {*vxai  homm  qnl  suKipient  mysteri- 
nm,  <Md.  p.  861    The  »ame  cry  rises  twelve  times  to  tbe 
Deliverer.     "  I  am  become,"  pays  Sophia  ainiii,  *^  like  tbe 
diemon  who  dwells  in  matter,  in  whom  all  ligbt  is  extinct. 
I  am  myself  become  matter.    Hy  strength  Sa  tnmed  to 
stone  in  me"  (Atqne  mea  via  congolascnli  In  me,  ibid. 
p.  43).    "I  have  set  my  love  In  thee,  O  Light,  hwve  me 
not  in  tbe  chaos.    Deliver  me  by  thy  knowledge"  (li- 
bera mea  In  tna  cognlitone,  ibid.  p.  Ofl).    **My  tmst  Is  In 
thee :  I  will  rejoice,  I  will  sing  praise  to  thy  glory,  because 
Give  me  thy  baptism, 


and 


thou  hast  had  pity  on  me, 
wash  away  my  sins." 

This  mythology,  full  of  poetic  sadneae,  was  skilfully 
spread  as  a  veil  over  the  abstractions  of  GDOsticism. 
and  adapted  them  to  tbe  taste  of  subtle  and  anbealthy 
mindSL  The  dialogue  between  Jesus  and  his  disdplea, 
in  spite  of  its  uniformity,  pleased  tbe  readers  of  the 
apocryphal  Gospels,  and  satisfied  those  feverish  imagi- 
narions  which  had  lost  the  sense  of  true  beauty.  Pride 
found  its  gratification  in  these  new  mysteries,  which 
emulated  in  every  respect  those  of  Eleusis  or  of  Mithra. 
See  Cramer,  BeitrSge  zur  Bejordenmg  theoloff.  Keimt- 
nitte (1778), iii, 82  sq.;  Kjistlin, Das gnostitche Syttewt da 
B.  Pisii*  Sophia,  in  Zeller's  The<U.  Jahri.  (JUb.  1854), 
voL  i  and  ii.    See  Gnosticism.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Plstoja,  Synod  of,  in  1786,  marks  one  of  the  many 
reformatory  movements  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
which  remained  without  any  effect.  Leopold  of  Tus- 
cany (q.  v.),  actuated  by  the  same  sense  in  which  his 
brother  Joseph  II  of  Austria  acted,  tried  to  ameliorate 
tbe  affairs  of  the  Clatholic  Church  in  his  country'.  Foi 
this  purpose  he  issued  Jan.  26,  1786,  a  circular-addrese 
to  his  bishops,  containing  fifty-seven  articles  of  his  re- 
formatory plan,  which  he  wished  them  to  examine  re- 
spectively, and  carry  out.  The  most  important  poiDU 
for  consideration  were,  1.  The  necessity  of  holding  an- 
nual synods  in  each  diocese;  2.  The  restitution  of  tht 
episcopal  power;  8.  A  scientific  training  of  the  cler;^-, 
and  a  religious  education  of  the  people.  This  circular- 
address  was  prepared  by  the  grand-duke  himself,  whc 
was  well  versed  in  theological  literature.  He  gave  hi: 
bishops  six  months'  time  for  consideration,  but  i^er  thif 
time  he  expected  them  to  answer  in  a  frank  and  cate- 
gorical manner.  Almost  all  the  bishops  opposed ;  among 
those  who  favored  the  plan  was  the  bishop  of  Pistoja. 
Scipio  Kicci,  who,  having  high  notions  of  religioiu 
purity,  attempted  other  reforms.  In  .September,  1786, 
Kicci  assembled  a  diocesan  council  at  Pistoja,  which  wat 
opened  Sept.  18  in  the  church  of  St.  Leopold.  Twxi 
hundred  and  thirty-four  cletjiymen  were  present,  among 
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wka  wai  the  greatest  onanimity.  Among  the  passed 
nulmiofu  we  find  several  that  aimed  to  enlighten  the 
people  n  to  the  proper  limite  of  image-worship  and  the 
inrocitiin  of  tbie  saints;  suppression  of  certain  relics 
vbick gare  occasion  to  saperstitioua  practices;  enoour- 
•goKot  to  spread  religions  works,  especially  the  Goapel, 
uuig  the  fioek.  Besides  advocating  the  use  of  the 
litiu;^  in  the  oral  language  of  the  country,  and  expo»- 
im  the  shnse  of  indulgences,  the  spiritual  independence 
ef  iIh  bijiiops  was  maintained,  and  the  four  propositions 
ofibe  GaUicio  Church  of  1682  (comp.  the  art.  tiAujcAN 
Chi'Sch,  iii,  72a,  of  this  Cyclop.)  were  adopted.  The 
sfasd  sbo  leeommended  that  the  ecclesiastical  law  of 
Biniigt  should  be  subject  to  the  law  of  the  country. 
Tbe  minutest  attention  was  paid  to  the  reform  of  mon- 
tdiiiiii— all  onleis  should  be  united  into  one,  and  per- 
petiul  rows  should  be  restricted  or  abolished — and 
Cbnth  discipline,  and  to  carry  this  ont  the  convocation 
di  lutioaal  synod  was  expressed  as  very  desirable. 
The  gnmd-duke,  who  welcomed  these  resolutions  with 
;rat  joT,  convoked  a  council  at  Florence  of  the  bishops 
<f  Tocany,  April  i3,  1787,  and  proposed  to  them  fifty- 
■ens  sitides  concerning  the  reform  of  ecclesiastioU 
<ltsci|iline.  The  result  was,  that  all  articles  were  either 
lad  eide  or  so  modified  as  to  lose  their  importance. 
Tkgoninnient  did  not  abandon  its  reformatory  plans, 
•ad  illowed  every  bishop  to  do  in  his  diocese  what  he 
pitBed.  Leopold's  successor  abandoned  all  these  plans, 
mi  nSoed  a  papal  bull,  Aueioran  fidei,  dated  Aug. 
A  liS4,  to  eondema  the  eighty -five  propositions  of 
Ibe  SfDod  of  nstoja.  Comp.  A  Hi  e  deereti  del  con- 
dSt  itcaaao  di  Patoja  a.  1786,  edited  by  Bracali 
inl  tnialated  into  Latin :  Acta  el  decreta  tgnodi  dia- 
M.  Pi^oriatu  (1791, 2  vols.).  The  proceedings,  pub- 
UhI  at  the  expense  of  tbe  grand-duke,  and  prepared 
In'  C  Cunlnagi  in  7  VuIsl,  were  also  translated  into 
laun:  Ada  congrrgaHomt  archiepitcoporum  et  epi»- 
a-fmm  Httruria  Florattia  anno  1787  celebrata,  Ex 
lubs  ttaoslaU  a  J.  Schwarzel  (Bamb,  1790-1794); 
r»  it  8af¥M  de  Rkei,  par  de  Potter  (Bruss.  1825,  3 
nl«.XGanian  transL  4  vols.  (Stuttg.  1826);  Wolf,  Ge- 
*cte  *r  Tim.-iathol.  Kirckt  tmter  Piiu  VI  (Leips. 
I'X);  HRnch,  Leopold  von  Oettareich,  in  his  Denk- 
niSj^tilat,  p.  8(S  sq.;  Herzog,  Real-EncgUop.  s.  v.; 
Ifobjiefef  Vnieenal-Lexikttn,  s.  v.;  H.  R  Smith, 
"^  aftkeCharthof  Chritl  m  Chronological  Tables, 
M19;  Konz,  Ltkrbueh  der  Kirckmgetchichle,  §  1 64,  p.  9 ; 
.Niedner,  UkHmd  der  ehrittt.  KirchengeschidUe,  p.  846 ; 
Hifimbsch- Hurst,  Hittorg  of  the  Church  in  the  ISlh 
•»'  13(i  CeUuiet,  ii,  438;  EvangeUtehe  Kirchetaeitang 
(1**),  p.  270  eq.;  cienzinger,  Enchiridion  tymbolorum 
*  ^cWiwm  (4th  ed.  1866),  p.  888  sq., "  PrapotUiones 
w  Sjma  dkecetanae  Pittoriemie  damnatiB  a  Pin  VI 
f  amiitttioitem  •  Auctorem  Jida"  Aug.  28,  1794; 
Sake,  in  Zeitiehrift  /Sr  hiitoriKhe  Thtoiogie,  1871, 
4titiL    (B.P.) 

Hator,  Hesbicds,  is  the  author  of  a  Latin  hymn, 
"U«  S.  Johtnne  Baptista,"  commencing,  "  Pnecuraoris 
a  Baptiita,"  The  only  notice  we  have  of  Pistor  is 
««  pven  by  Qichtovlus  in  Elucidator  Ecdei.  p.  198, 
»b«re  we  read:  "  Anctor  ejus  (viz.  of  the  hymn)  fuisse 
"•ditor  eximins  pater  Henricus  Pistor,  doctor  thcolo- 
f»Jsri«iei«is,  et  in  religiosft  domo  StL  Vict  oris  juxta 


I*iriNoa 


■nonasticam  ritam  professng,  qui  etiam  Con- 


al»  Comuntinensi  (1414-18)  interfuit,  eaqne  tempes- 
«',<k«iini  et  virtute  mirifice  floniit,"  This  is  about 
•«•   As  to  the  hymn  itself,  the  fin*  verse  rung  thus: 

Pneeormris  et  Baptista 
Diem  istnm  chorus  iste 

Venerelnr  hmdibns. 
Veto  die  jam  dieeeat, 
Ct  In  nnstrts  elucercat 

Venis  dies  menilbns. 

T^^  Tknmmu  Ugnmol  ii,  169;  Trench,  Sacred 
r?  '^°*>>  P-  91  >q. ;  Rambach,  Anthologie  chriill. 
''«*R^364.     (RP.) 

"•tortn*  {Gara.Seeker'),  a  name  oommon  to  many 


theologians  in  the  first  two  centuries  of  tbe  Reformation, 
of  whom  we  mention  tbe  following : 

1.  CoHKAD,  a  Brunswick  theologian.  Together  with 
Paul  £iuen,of  Hamburg,audJoacfaim  Morlin,  of  Bruns- 
wick, he  took  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Harden- 
berg  controversy  (comp.  Herzog,  Real-Encyklup.  v,  540 
sq.).  In  1562  he  was  superintendent  in  GUatrow;  in 
1672  the  duke  Ulric  of  Mecklenburg  dismissed  him 
from  his  estates.  He  then  went  to  Rostock ;  thence  tu 
Antwerp  and  Vienna;  was  appointed  superintendent 
at  Hildesheim,  and,  when  expelled,  returned  again  to 
Brunswick,  where  he  died  in  1688.  See  lleizog,  R^al- 
Encyklop.i.y,;  Theologitchee  Umvertal-Lexiion,a.v. 

2.  John  (1),  at  first  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  St. 
John's  in  Nidda,  a  Hessian  city,  afterwards  first  Lu- 
theran pastor  and  superintendent  there,  took  part  with 
Helancthon  and  Bncer  as  a  representative  uf  the  Prot- 
estants in  tbe  colloquy  at  Ratisbon  in  1641,  and  after- 
wards at  Worms  in  1657.  In  1544  he  was  very  ac- 
tive in  aiding  the  prince  Herman,  count  of  Wied,  to 
introduce  the  Reformation  in  the  archbishopric  of  Co- 
logne, but  the  battle  at  MUlilberg  put  an  end  to  the 
whole  movement.  Pistorius  died  in  1683.  See  Herzog, 
Real-Encgklop.  s.  v. ;  Theolog.  Onivertal-Lexihm,  s.  v. ; 
Smith,  Hist,  qf  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Chronological 
Tablet,  p.  63;  Kurtz,  Lehriuch  der  Kirchmgeich.  §  135, 
3 ;  Niedncr,  Lehrbuch  der  chrisiL  Kirchtngetch.  p.  635. 

3.  John  (2)  (also  called  Niddamii,  from  his  native 
place),  sou  of  tbe  former,  was  bom  Feb.  4, 1646.  He 
studied  first  medicine,  law,  and  hbtory,  and  finally  the- 
ology. Originally  a  Lutheran,  he  became  next  a  zeal- 
ous Calvinist,  and  induced  the  first  son  of  tbe  margrave 
Charles  II  of  Baden,  Ernest  Frederick,  to  join  him. 
Soon  afterwards  he  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
in  which  alone  be  could  see  the  continuity  of  the 
Chureh  of  Christ,  and  induced  the  second  son  of  tbe 
margrave  Jacob  to  follow  him.  In  behalf  of  his  patron, 
he  held  in  1589  a  colloquy  at  Baden  with  Andreft  and 
Heerbrand,  who  represented  Lutheranism,and  Schyrius, 
who  represented  Calvinism.  A  second  colloquy  he  held 
at  Emmendingen  in  1590,  with  Dr.Peppus,orStrasburg. 
After  the  death  of  his  patron,  Pistorius  went  to  Frei- 
burg and  Constance ;  lecame  doctor  of  theology,  canon 
of  Constance,  cathedral-provost  of  Breslau,  and  imperial 
counsellor  to  the  emperor  Rudolph  II.  Pistorius  died 
in  1608,  In  his  Theorema  de  fidei  Chrittiana  defimia 
in«Miira,and  in  Unter  von  Gotta  Gcnaden  Jakobt  Mark- 
grafen  xu  Baden  .  .  .  chrittl.  erhebUche  und  vohlfim- 
dirte  Mot^ftn,  etc,  he  endeavored  to  justify  his  own  and 
h'ls  patron's  conversion  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  His 
polemics  against  Luther  in  his  A  nalomia  Lulheri,  tea  de 
teptem  tpiritibut  Lulheri,  called  forth  a  number  of  re- 
joinders. Pistorius  is  also  the  author  of  some  medical 
works,  and  some  historical  works  on  Poland,  Germany, 
Hungary,  and  Spain.  In  the  service  of  tbe  Church  of 
Rome,  Pistorius  also  wrote  a  Wegweieer  Jur  alle  ver- 
Juhrien  Christen,  to  which  Dr.  Mentzer  replied  in  his 
Anti  -  Pistorius.  See  Fechti  Hialoria  ColloquU  Em- 
mendingensis,  cui  subficitur  protocollum  et  conclusio  (Ros- 
tockii,  1709) ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyktop.  a.  v. ;  Theolog. 
Umversal-Lexilam,  a.  v. ;  Jocher,  Gelehrien-Lexiion,  s.  v. ; 
Buchanan,  Justification  (see  Index). 

4.  Theophilcs  (1),  sncceeded  the  excellent  John 
Mathesius  (q.  v.)  in  the  ministry  at  Joachimstbal ;  and 
liisson, 

5.  Thkophilcs  (2),  a  gtreat  Oriental  scholar,  lectured 
at  Leipeic,  Tubingen,  Jena,  and  Copenhagen,  and  wrote 
EiKhiridioH  lingua  sancta  grammaticam  (Leips.  1612), 
etc  See  Heni^,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. ;  Jocher,  Gekhieii- 
Lexilam,i.v.;  FUrst,  £>&/. ,/wi  iii.  106 ;  Steinschneider, 
Bibliog.  Bandlmch,  p.  1 1 1,  No.  1574.     (R  P.) 

Pit,  In  the  A.  V.  this  word  appears  with  a  figura- 
tive as  well  as  a  literal  meaning.  It  passes  from  the 
facts  that  belong  to  the  outward  aspect  of  Palestine 
and  its  cities  to  states  or  regions  of  the  spiritual  world. 
With  this  power  it  is  used  to  represent  several  Hebrew 
and  Greek  words,  and  the  starting-point  which  the  lit- 
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era]  meaning  presents  for  the  spiritual  is,  in  each  case, 
a  subject  of  some  interest. 

1.  Of  these  bdr,  "lia  (root  IM,  cdgnate  183,  MA", 
a  well),  occurs  most  frequently,  and  means  a  deep  hole 
ur  pit,  dug  in  the  tirst  instance  for  a  well,  or  a  cittern 
liewn  or  cut  in  stone,  a  reservoir,  which  the  Orientals 
are  in  the  habit  of  preparing  in  those  regions  where 
there  are  few  or  no  springs,  for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing rain-water  for  travellers  and  cattle.  These  custems 
and  trenches  are  often  without  water,  no  supply  being 
obtainable  for  them  except  from  the  rain.  In  old  de- 
cayed cisterns  the  water  leaks  out,  or  becomes  slimy 
(Jer.  ii,  13).  Such  cisterns  or  pits,  when  without  water, 
were  often  used  in  the  East  apparently  for  three  pur- 
poses: (1)  As  a  place  of  lepitUure  (Pea.  xxviii,  1 ;  xxx, 
4;  Isa.  xxxviii,  18),  hence  "113  "'"yvf,  "they  that  go 
down  to  the  pit" — a  phrase  of  frequent  occurrence,  em- 
ployed sometimes  tu  denote  dying  without  hope,  but 
commonly  a  simple  going  down  to  the  place  of  the 
dead  (see  Uesen.  Lex.  s.  v.) ;  also,  "  the  graves  set  in 
the  sides  of  the  pit"  (Exod.  xxxii,  23),  the  recesses  cut 
out  fur  purposes  of  buriii] ;  or  they  might  be  the  natural 
fissures  in  the  rocks,  abounding  iu  all  limestone  forma- 
tions, of  which  the  rocks  of  Syria  and  Palestine  chiefly 
consist.  (2)  A  priton:  "they  shall  be  gathered  as 
prisoners  are  gathered  in  the  pit,  and  shall  be  shut  up" 
(Isa.  xxiv,  22;  also  Jer,  xxxvii,  16;  Exod.  xii,  29). 
The  pit  or  dungeon  was  a  common  place  of  punishment 
in  the  East,  and  very  dreadful  it  was,  as  the  case  of 
Jeremiah  illustrates  (Jer.  xxxviii,  4, 9).  To  be  doomed 
to  the  pit  was  often  to  be  left  to  a  slow  death  b\'  starva- 
tion ;  and  to  be  saved  from  such  a  doom  was  regarded 
as  the  greatest  of  all  deliverances.  Hence  it  was  used 
(3)  as  a  place  of  dettruction  (Zech.  ix,  11).  In  the  case 
of  Joseph,  Reuben  suggested  the  pit  as  a  device  for 
saving  his  brother :  the  others  hostile  to  Joseph  adopted 
it  as  the  most  secret,  and,  they  might  think,  the  least 
guilty  method  of  making  away  with  him  (Uen.  xxxvii, 
22-29). 

As  remarked  above,  in  this  word,  as  in  the  cognate 
~Ma,  ah-  (which  is  likewise  rendered  pit  in  Gen.  xiv, 
10;'Psa.  Iv,  23;  Ixix,  16;  Prov.  xxiii,  27),  the  special 
thought  is  that  of  a  pit  or  well  dug  for  water  (Gesen. 
Thetaur.  s.  v.).  The  process  of  desynouymizing  which 
goes  on  in  all  languages  seems  to  have  confined  the 
former  to  the  slate  of  the  well  or  cistern,  dug  into  the 
rock,  but  no  longer  filled  with  water.  Thus,  where  the 
sense  in  both  cases  is  figurative,  and  the  same  English 
word  is  used,  we  have  pit  {beir)  connected  with  the 
"  deep  water,"  "  the  water-flood,"  "  the  deep"  (Psa.  Ixix, 
16),  while  in  pit  (=113)  there  is  nothing  but  the  "  miry 
clay"  (Psa.  xl,  2).  Its  dreariest  feature  is  that  there  is 
"  no  water"  in  it  (Zech.  ix,  1 1),  So  far  the  idea  in- 
volved has  been  rather  that  of  misery  and  despair  than 
of  death.  But  in  the  phrase  "  they  that  go  down  to 
the  pt("  (lis)  it  becomes  even  more  constantly  than 
the  synonyms  noticed  below  {theol,  thachath)  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  world  of  the  dead  (Ezek.  xxxi,  14, 
16;  xxxii,  18,  24;  Psa.  xxviii,  1 ;  cxiiii,  7).  There 
may  have  been  two  reasons  for  this  transfer:  1.  The 
wide,  deep  excavation  became  the  place  of  burial.  The 
"  graves  were  set  in  the  sides  of  the  pit"  (b6r)  (Ezek. 
xxxii,  24).  To  one  looking  into  it,  it  was  visibly  the 
home  of  the  dead,  while  the  vaguer,  more  mysterious 
Sheol  carried  the  thoughts  further  to  an  invii>ible  home. 
2.  The  ptV,  however,  in  this  sense,  was  never  simply 
equivalent  to  burial-place.  There  is  always  implied  in 
it  a  thought  of  scorn  and  condemnation.  This,  too, 
had  its  origin  apparently  in  the  use  made  of  the  exca- 
vations, which  had  either  never  been  wells,  or  had  lost 
the  supply  of  water.  The  prisoner  in  the  land  of  his 
enemies  was  left  to  perish  in  the  pit  (Adr)  (Zech.  ix, 
II).  The  greatest  of  all  deliverances  is  that  the  cap- 
tive exile  is  released  from  the  slow  death  uf  starvation 


in  it  (tkarJiath,  Isa.  li,  14).  The  histoiy  of  Jeremiah, 
cast  into  the  dungeon  or  pit  (b&r)  (Jer.  xxxviii,  6, 9), 
let  down  into  its  depths  with  cords,  sinking  into  the 
filth  at  the  bottom  (here  also  there  is  no  water),  with 
death  by  hunger  staring  him  in  the  face,  shows  bow 
terrible  an  instrument  of  punishment  was  such  a  pit. 
The  condition  of  the  Athenian  prisoners  in  the  stooe- 
quarriea  of  Syracuse  (Thuc.  vii,  87),  the  Persian  pun- 
ishment of  the  airoiot  (Ctesias,  fer».48),  the  oobiiettee 
of  mediaeval  prisons,  present  instances  of  cruelty  more 
or  less  analogous.  It  is  not  strange  that  with  these  as- 
sociations of  material  horror  clustering  round,  it  should 
have  involved  more  of  the  idea  of  a  place  of  punish- 
ment for  the  haughty  or  imjust  than  did  the  tkeol  or 
the  grave.    See  Wkli. 

2.  Shdchaih,  T\XyCD,  of  which,  as  well  as  in  the  cognate 
nnin}, sftucAdA  (rendered  "pit"  in  Prov.  xx,  14;  Jer. 
ii,  6 ;  xviii,  20, 22),  nWlO,  thtchith  ("  pit,"  Prov.  xxviii, 
10),  n'^np,  thechUh  ("  pit,"  Lam.  iv,  20 ;  "  destruction,'' 
Psa.  cvii,  20),  and  nn'<ia,  thidiih  ("pit,"  Psa.  Ivii,  6; 
cxix,  85;  Jer.  xviii,  22),  as  the  root  X^VO  shows,  th< 
sinking  of  the  pit  is  the  pritnary  thought  (Gesen.  Tht- 
$aur.  8.  v.).  It  istlug  into  the  earth  (Psa.  ix,  16 ;  cxix 
85).  A  pit  thus  made  and  then  covered  lightly  over 
served  as  a  trap  by  which  animals  or  men  might  be  eit 
snared  (Psa.  xxxv,  7).  It  thus  became  a  type  of  sor' 
row  and  confusion,  from  which  a  man  could  not  extii' 
cate  himself,  of  the  great  doom  which  comes  to  all  men 
of  the  dreariness  of  death  (Job  xxxiii,  18,  24,  28. 30) 
To  "go  down  to  the  pit"  is  to  die  without  hope.  It  ii 
the  penalty  of  evil-doers,  that  from  which  the  righteon 
are  delivered  by  the  hand  of  God.    See  Trap. 

8.  Shlil,  bki^,  in  Numb,  xvi,  80,  83 ;  Job  xrii,  IC 
Here  the  word  is  one  which  is  used  only  of  the  hollow 
shadowy  world,  the  dwelling  of  the  dead,  and  aa  sucl 
it  has  been  treated  of  under  Hslu 

4.  Other  Hebrew  words  rendered  pit  in  the  A.  T.  ar 
the  following :  a|,  g(b,  something  cut  out,  hence  a  cit 
tern  in  the  rock  (Jer.  xiv,  8);  and  the  cognate  M3S,  gib 
(Isa.  XXX,  14;  Jer.  xiv,  8);  fWl,  gumdtt,  somethin) 
dug  (only  Eccles.  x,  8) ;  and  rno,  pdchtitk,  an  exeara 
tion  (2  Sam.  xvii,  9;  xviii,  17;  Isa.  xxiv,  17,  18;  Jei 
xlviii,  48, 44 ;  "  hole,"  Jer.  xlviii,  28;  "  snare,"  Sam.  iii 
47).  The  term  mahamordlh,  DilfcHB,  rendered  "  deei 
piis"  (Psa.  cxl,  10),  properly  signifies  $treanu,  trhin 
pools,  abj/itet  ofuialer.  The  rabbins,  Synunachua,  an 
Jerome  understood  pits  ofjcaler. 

6.  The  Greek  terms  are  the  following:  in  Rev.  ix,  1 
2,  and  elsewhere,  the  "  bottomless  pit"  is  the  tiansdi 
tion  of  rb  ^iap  rqc  ipvoaov.  The  A.  Y,  has  right] 
taken  ^eap  here  as  the  equivalent  of  bdr  rather  tha 
beir.  The  pit  of  the  abyss  is  as  a  dungeon.  It  i 
opened  with  a  key  (Ker.  ix,  1;  xx,  1).  Satan  ia  csi 
into  it,  as  a  prisoner  (xx,  2).  In  Matt,  xii,  11,  "  pli 
is  the  rendering  of  ;8dS«»'of,  a  deep  hole  or  "ditch"  (i 
rendered  in  Matt,  xv,  14 ;  Luke  vi,  39).    See  Cisters 

Pitalca  or  Pitakattayan  (Pali  pUahm,  a  "  bai 
ket,"  and  tdj/o,  "  three"),  the  sacred  books  of  the  Bih 
dhists.  The  text  of  the  Pitaka  is  divided  into  tfari 
great  classes.  The  instructions  contained  in  the  lir 
class,  called  tVinaj/a,  were  addressed  to  the  priests;  thod 
in  the  second  class,  Stitra,  to  the  laity ;  and  those  in  tl 
third  class,  A  bhidarma,  to  the  dewas  and  brahmas  < 
the  celestial  worlds.  There  is  a  commentary-  called  tl 
Ailhaknlha,  which,  until  recently,  was  regarded  as  < 
equal  authority  with  the  text.  The  text,  as  we  leai 
from  Mr.  Spence  Hardy,  was  orally  presen-ed  until  tl 
reign  of  the  Singhalese  monarch  Watlagamani,  wl 
reigned  from  B.C.  104  to  KC.  76,  when  it  was  commi 
ted  to  writing  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  The  commei 
tary  was  written  by  Badhagosha  in  A.D.  420.  To  e 
tablish  the  text  of  the  Pitakas  three  several  convocj 
tions  were  held.  The  first  met  B,C.  648,  when  tl 
whole  was  rehearsed,  every  syllabic  being  repeated  wit 
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the  ntmott  precinon,  and  on  nithenttc  version  estab- 
lijlwd,  though  not  committed  to  writing.  The  second 
aarocalioo  was  held  in  RC.  448,  when  the  whole  was 
i^n  leheancd,  in  consequence  of  certain  usages  hav- 
ing epning  Dp  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  Buddha. 
The  third  cuovocation  took  place  RC  308,  when  the 
I'iuktf  vers  again  rehearsed,  without  either  retrench- 
nHot  or  addition.  These  sacred  books  are  of  immense 
>iie,  containing,  along  with  the  commentary,  nearly 
1000,000  lines.    See  Bctddiiists. 

Fitcaim,  Alexander,  a  Scottish  divine  who  flour- 
hhed  in  ihe  second  half  of  the  17th  centur}-,  and  ap- 
peals 10  have  been  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  Holland,  is 
kwini  to  us  only  as  the  author  of,  Compendiaria  Phy- 
mhjia  Arutotelia  una  cum  Anatome  Carttnamtmi 
(Umd,  1(76, 12mo) : — Rarmoma  Evajigtlica  ApoHolo- 
nm  Patli  et  JacM  in  Doetrina  de  Jiulif.  etc  (Rotterd. 
1683, 4ca),  In  the  last-named  work,  which  is  of  a  con- 
invenial  nature,  Pitcairn  opposes  Socinians,  Papists, 
ud  Anninians  in  general,  and  Curcellnns,  Moras,  Bull, 
Sbetloek,  and  Baxter  in  particular.  There  is  a  good 
ileal  of  learning  and  acuteness  displayed  in  the  book, 
ud  he  deaerves  the  study  of  Calvinists.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Fitcaime,  Alexanobb,  another  Scottish  divine, 
dogriahed  about  the  same  time  as  the  preceding.  He 
n>  miniater  at  Oron.  He  published  The  Spiritual 
Sner^ke,  a  treatise  concerning  the  saints'  communion 
triih  God  in  prayer  (Edinb.  1664,  2  vols.  4to), 

Pitch  is  the  rendering  in  the  A,  V,  of  two  Hebrew 
nfdi,  u'fhelh,  rCT,  and  ho'pher,  *^BS,  The  former 
i«fiiiKD  the  root  zuph,  B4T,  to  flow,  or  be  liquid  (like  the 
liomui  SckmaU,  from  the  verb  M^meUen)  (Exod.  ii,  3 ; 
L«  xzxiv,  9;  comp.  Mishna,  Schab.  2).  The  latter  is 
Inm  the  root  *1B3,  to  corer  or  smear,  and  is  used  in 
<«L  ri,  14,  where  the  Sept.  has  ov^oXrov,  the  Vulg. 
tarnea.  The  word  "ITSn,  chemar,  rendered  "slime" 
iGo.  xi,  3;  xiv,  10;  Exod.  ii,  3),  likewise  belongs 
\*a.  The  three  Hebrew  terms  all  represent  the  same 
etjaX,  viz.  mineral  pitch  or  asphalt,  in  its  different  as- 
[«ta:  tipluth  (the  ziji  of  the  modem  Arabs,  Wilkinson, 
.4K.£9)j>r.ii,120)  in  its  liquid  state,  chem6r  in  its  solid 
me,  fmoi  its  red  color,  though  also  explained  in  tefer- 
t«  to  the  manner  in  which  it  boils  up  (the  former, 
bnerer,  being  more  consistent  with  the  appearance  of 
'h  l«o  terms  in  juxtaposition  in  Exod.  ii,  8 ;  A.  T. 
'pilch  and  slime") ;  and  kSpher,  in  reference  to  its  use 
i"  ortrlaying  wood-work  (Gen.  vi,  14).  Asphalt  is  an 
iwiue,  inflammable  substance,  which  bubbles  up  from 
»lKerianean  fountains  in  a  liquid  state,  and  hardens  by 
<<poaii«  to  the  air,  but  readily  melts  under  the  influ- 
uiee  of  heat.  In  the  latter  state  it  is  very  tenacious, 
Kdwaiased  as  a  cement  in  lieu  of  mortar  in  Babylonia 
ifi«i.xi,S;  Strabo,  xvi,743;  Herod,  i,  179),  as  well  as 
in  coating  the  oatsidea  of  vessels  (Gen.  vi,  14;  Jose- 
(ha,  War,  iv,  8,  4),  and  particularly  for  making  the 
I«pyni8  boats  of  the  Egyptians  water-tight  (Exod.  ii, 
>:  n'jlfcinson,  ii,  120).  The  Babylonians  obtained  their 
ftief  mpply  from  springs  at  Is  (the  modem  Hit),  which 
m  still  in  existence  (Herod,  i,  1 79).  The  Jews  and  Ara- 
Liua  got  theirs  in  large  quantities  from  the  Dead  Sea, 
<hich  hence  received  its  classical  name  of /v<ieiM  .4  apAo/- 
litt.  The  latter  was  particularly  prized  for  its  purple  hue 
(Pliny,  xxriii,  23).  In  the  early  ages  of  the  Bible  the 
•liiw.piw  (Gen.  xiv,  10),  or  springs  of  asphalt,  were  ap- 
parent in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Ki  They  are  now  concealed  through  the  submergence 
"f  the  plain,  and  the  asphalt  probably  forms  itself  into 
1  crust  on  the  bed  of  the  lake,  whence  it  is  dislodged  by 
(arthqoakes  or  other  causes.  Early  writers  describe 
the  maaeea  thus  thrown  up  on  the  surface  of  the  lake  as 
of  reiT  considerable  size  (Joeephns,  Wcw,  iv,8,4;  Tacit. 
Ilin.  T,  6 ;  Diod.  Sic.  ii,  48).  Th  is  is  now  a  rare  occur- 
rtooe  (BoUnMMi,  i,  &17),  though  small  pieces  may  con- 
fumij  be  picked  up  on  the  shore.    The  inflammable 


nature  of  pitch  is  noticed  in  Isa.  zxxiv,  9. — Smith.   See 
Asphaltum;  Bituhen. 

Pitcher  in  the  A.T.  represents  the  following  words 
in  the  original :  1.  IS,  iac(,-  Sept,  vipia  ;  Vulg.  hydria, 
lagena ;  akin  to  Sanscrit  hit  and  cajoc ;  rendered 
"barrel"  (1  Kings  xvii,  12;  xviii,  88).  2.  ^39  and 
b;j.J,  nibel;  Sept.  ayftiov;  Vulg.  vat,-  A.V.  "bottle," 
only  once  a  "  pitcher"  (Lam.  iv,  2),  where  it  is  joined 
with  iO*in,  an  earthen  vessel  (Gesen.  The$aur.  p.  522). 
8.  In  the  N.  T.  Ktpafuov,  twice  only  (Mark  xiv,  18; 
Luke  xxii,  10).  It  denotes  the  water-jars  or  pitchers 
with  one  or  two  handles,  used  chiefly  by  women  for  car- 
rying water,  as  in  the  story  of  Rebecca  (Gen.  xxiv,  15- 
20;  but  see  Hark  xiv,  13;  Luke  xxii,  10).  This  prac- 
tice has  been  and  is  still  usual  both  in  the  East  and 
elsewhere.  The  vessels  used  for  the  purpose  are  gener- 
ally carried  on  the  head  or  on  the  shoulder.  The  Beda- 
win  women  commonly  use  skin-bottles.  Such  was  the 
"bottle"  carried  by  Hagar  (Gen.  xxi,  14;  Harmer,  Ob$. 
iv,24&;  htyui, Nin.(md Bab.^b19;  Roberts, iStecAes, 
pL  164 ;  Arvieux,  Trav.  p.  203 ;  Burckhardt,  Note$  on 
Bed.  i,  851 ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  879).  The 
same  word  kad  is  used  of  the  pitchers  employed  by 
Gideon's  800  men  (Judg.  vii,  16),  where  the  use  made 
of  them  marks  the  material.  Also  the  vessel  (A.V. 
barrel)  in  which  the  meal  of  the  Sareptan  widow  was 
contained  (1  Kings  xvii,  12),  and  the  "barrels"  of  water 
used  by  Elijah  at  Mount  Carmel  (xviii,  33).  It  is  also 
used  figuratively  of  the  life  of  man  (Ecclcs.  xii,  6).  It 
is  thus  probable  that  earthen  vessels  were  used  by  the 
Jews  as  they  were  by  the  Egyptians  for  containing  both 
liquids  and  dry  provisions  (Birch,  A  nc.  Pottery,  i,  43). 
At  the  Fountain  of  Nazareth  may  be  seen  men  and 
women  with  pitchers  which  scarcely  differ  from  those 
in  use  in  Egypt  and  Nubia  (Roberts,  Skrtchee,  pL  29, 
164).  The  water-pot  of  the  woman  of  Samaria  was 
probably  one  of  this  kind,  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
much  larger  amphore  of  the  marriage-feast  at  Cana. — 
Smith.     See  Bottle;  Cruse;  Ewer;  Flagox;  Pot. 


Egyptian  Pitchers. 

Pitcher,  Edwin  Frank,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  Feb.  14, 1846,  near  Fair- 
mount,  Marion  County,  West  Virginia.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  thirteen  children.  Very  early  in  life  he 
gave  evidence  of  religious  culture,  and  at  the  age  of 
eleven  was  converted,  and  joined  the  Methodists.  His 
school  life  was  noted  for  its  spiritual  lone.  At  fourteen 
he  entered  Dickinson  College.  At  sixteen  he  took  the 
prize  medal  in  the  junior  contest,  and  graduated  the 
first  in  his  class.  The  year  following  his  graduation  he 
became  professor  in  Emory  Female  College,  Carlisle,  Pa., 
and  while  in  this  position  was  licensed  to  preach.  Im- 
pressed with  the  value  of  a  higher  theological  training, 
he  went  to  Evanstnn;  but  the  climate  proving  unfa- 
vorable to  his  health,  he  returned  to  his  home.  In  the 
fall  of  1865  he  entered  the  theological  school  at  Concord, 
N.H.,  where  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  1867,  when 
he  graduated.  Joining  the  New  England  Conference, 
he  was  sent  to  Amherst,  Mass.,  which  was  a  new  field 
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for  Hethodim).  In  1868  he  was  called  to  Horgantown, 
West  Vii^nia,  where  his  labors  were  veiy  successful. 
In  1870  he  was  stationed  at  Lawrence,  tiass.,  but  find- 
ing his  wife's  health  failing,  he  entered  the  Philadel- 
phia Conference,  and  in  March,  1872,  was  stationed  at 
Lebanon,  Fa.  In  March,  1873,  he  was  sent  to  Allen- 
town,  Pa.,  which  proved  to  be  his  last  appointment.  In 
the  spring  of  1875,  his  own  health  failing,  he  sailed  for 
Europe.  Returning  the  middle  of  September,  his  pas- 
toral work  occupied  his  time  until  Feb.  23,  when  he  was 
taken  with  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs.  He  died  May 
18, 1876.  His  scholarship  was  thorough  and  elevated, 
his  style  classic  and  chaste.  His  manner  was  gentle 
and  unpretentious,  and  his  presentation  of  truth  force- 
ful and  vivid.  His  favorite  theme  was  the  all-power- 
ful Name.    See  Zion't  Herald,  Aug.  10, 1876. 

Fl'thom  (Heb.  Pithom',  Dtip,  meaning,  if  of  Heb. 
derivation,  mouth  of  Thorn;  but  the  word  is  probably 
Egyptian,  meaning  the  [city  of]  Thoma  [justice] ;  Sept, 
Xlti^iiift,  V.  r.  n<t3w),  one  of  the  store-cities  built  by  the 
Israelites  for  the  first  oppressor,  the  Pharaoh  "  which 
knew  not  Joseph"  (Exod.  i,  1 1).  In  the  Heb,  these  cities 
are  two,  Pithom  and  Baamses ;  the  Sept.  adds  On  as  a 
third.  It  is  probable  that  Pithom  lay  in  the  most  east- 
em  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  like  Raamses,  if,  as  is  reason- 
able, we  suppose  the  latter  to  be  the  Rameses  mentioned 
elsewhere,  and  that  the  Israelites  were  occupied  in  pub- 
lic works  within  or  near  to  the  laud  of  Goshen.  See 
Raamses.  Herodotus  mentions  a  town  called  Patumiu, 
narovftoCt  which  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Thoum 
or  Thou  of  the  Itmentry  of  Antoninus,  probably  the 
military  station  Thohu  of  the  Ifotitia.  Whether  or  not 
Patumus  be  the  Pithom'  of  Scripture,  there  can  be  Utile 
doubt  that  the  name  is  identical.  The  first  part  is  the 
same  as  in  Bu-bastis  and  Bn-siris,  either  the  definite 
article  masculine  or  a  possessive  pronoun,  unless  indeed, 
with  Brugsch,  we  read  the  Egyptian  word  "abwle"^, 
and  suppose  that  it  commences  these  names.  See  Pi- 
BRSETH.  The  second  part  appears  to  be  the  name  of 
Atum  or  Turn,  a  divinity  worshipped  at  On,  or  Heli- 
opolis,  as  well  as  Ba,  both  being  forms  of  the  sun  [see 
ON],and  it  is  noticeable  that  Thoum  or  Thou  was  very 
near  the  Heliopolite  nome,  and  perhaps  more  anciently 
within  it,  and  that  a  monument  at  Abu-Kesheid  shows 
that  the  worship  of  Heliopolis  extended  along  the  valley 
of  the  canal  of  the  Red  Sea.  As  we  find  Thoum  and 
Patumus  and  Rameses  in  or  near  to  the  land  of  Goshen, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  we  have  here  a 
correspondence  to  Pithom  and  Raamses,  and  the  prob- 
able connection  in  both  cases  with  Heliopolis  confirms 
the  conclusion.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Coptic  version 
of  Gen.  xlvi,  28  mentions  Pithom  for,  or  instead  of,  the 
Heroopolis  of  the  Sept.  Whether  Patumus  and  Thoam 
be  the  same,  and  the  position  of  one  or  Imth,  have  yet  to 
be  determined,  before  we  can  speak  positively  as  to  the 
Pithom  of  Exodus.  Herodotus  places  Patumus  in  the 
Arabian  nome  upon  the  canal  of  the  Red  Sea  (ii,  48). 
The  /tvi«rary  of  Antoninus  puts  Thou  fifty  Roman  miles 
from  Heliopolis,  and  forty-eight  from  Pelusium;  but 
this  seems  too  far  north  for  Patumus,  and  also  for  Pi- 
thom, if  that  place  were  near  Heliopolis,  as  its  name 
and  connection  with  Raamses  seem  to  indicate.  It  was 
twelve  miles  from  Yicos  Judteorum,  according  to  the 
Itinerary.  It  must  therefore  have  been  somewhere  over 
against  Wady  TAmilat,  or  the  valley  of  Thorn,  or  near 
the  mouth  of  that  valley,  and  not  far  from  Pi-beseth  or 
BubastiH,  now  called  Tell  Basta.  Tell  el-Kebir,  or  "  the 
Great  Heap,''  which  is  a  little  to  the  south  uf  it,  may 
perhaps  be  the  site  of  ancient  Pithom.  Heroopolis, 
which  had  so  long  disappeared,  and  bad  almost  become 
mythical,  may,  after  all,  be  the  same  as  Pithom.  Hero- 
opolis, according  to  Ptolemy,  lay  at  the  extremity  of 
IVajan's  canal,  i.  e.  its  eastern  extremity,  where  it  joined 
or  approached  the  more  ancient  canal  of  Pharaoh  Necho, 
possibly  at  or  within  the  mouth  of  this  valley,  and,  ac- 
ooiding  to  Manetho,  not  far  from  the  Bubastic  branch 


of  the  Nile.  Moat  writers,  however,  regard  the  ruins  at 
Abtt-Ketheid  as  markuig  the  site  of  HeroSpolis,  Ac- 
cordingly the  scholars  who  accompanied  the  French  ex- 
pedition place  IMthom  on  the  site  of  the  present /1 6i<U(i, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Wady  Tftmilat,  whoe  there  was 
at  all  times  a  strong  military  poet.  See  Hengstenberg, 
Die  BOcker  Motet  und  A  eggpten ;  Dn  Boia  Ayme,  in  Ik- 
teript.  de  {Egypte,  xi,  377 ;  xviii,  1,  872 ;  ChampoUion, 
VEgypletotulet  Pkaraont,i,ni;\\,fi6.    SeeGcams. 

Fl'thon  (Heb.  PUhm',  "jin-iB,  perh.  harmbtt 
[Fttrst];  Sept.  4>i^wv),  the  first  named  of  four  sons  of 
Micah,  the  grandson  of  Jonathan,  son  of  king  Saul  (1 
Chron.  viii,  38 ;  ix,  41).     KC  post  lOiO. 

Pithon,  Fra!(90I8  and  Piebbb,  twin-brothers,  were 
bom  Nov.  1, 1589.  Both  became  famous  as  canonists. 
Franfois,  who  died  as  chaooellor  of  the  Parliament  at 
Paris  in  1607,  published  among  other  works  the  Codex 
Diottj/tiut  Hadriamit  (i.  e.  the  collection  of  canons  of 
Dionysius  Exiguus,  as  augmented  by  Adrian),  l^ene 
occupied  some  of  the  highest  official  positions,  which, 
however,  he  relinquished,  in  order  to  give  himself  en- 
tirely to  his  studies.  After  the  massacre  on  Bartholo- 
mew's eve,  he  became  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Churoh,  and  again  came  before  the  public  to  defend  the 
conversion  of  Henry  IV,  and  to  effect  bis  reconciliation 
with  Paris.  He  died  at  Noyen -star- Seine  in  1596. 
Pierre  wrote  Let  Libertet  de  FEglite  Gallieane  (Par. 
1594),  in  83  articles,  to  which  must  be  added  Dn  Puy's 
Preuvet  det  Libertet  de  FEglite  Gallicanr,  de  Maittre 
Pierre  Pithon  (ibid.  1652).  Both  brothers  published 
an  edition  of  the  Corput  juris  catum.  See  Titohg. 
Vnivertal-Lexikon,  s.  ▼.     (&  P.) 

Pitiful.    See  Pitt 

Pitkin,  Caleb,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  New  Hartford,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.,  Feb.  27,  1T8I. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in 
1806;  studied  theology  privately  under  Rev.  Asshfl 
Hooker,  of  Goshen,  Conn.;  was  licensed  Joiie  10,  1807, 
by  the  North  Congregational  Association  of  litchfield. 
Conn.,  and  supplied  for  a  time  the  chorebee  of  Deihr 
and  Oxford.  In  1808  he  became  pastor  of  the  Church 
in  Milford,  being  ordained  and  installed  by  the  West 
Consociation  of  New  Haven,  Conn.;  in  1816  he  acted  as 
missionary  in  Ashtabula  and  Portage  counties,  Ohio: 
and  in  1817  be  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Congn^;*- 
tional  Church  of  Charlestown,  Portage  Co.,  Ohio,  where 
he  remained  about  ten  years.  Previous  to  the  close  of 
this  period  measures  had  been  taken  by  the  presbyteries 
of  Grand  River  and  Portage  towards  the  establishment 
of  a  college.  Mr.  Pitkin  had  been  an  active  agent  in 
this  work,  and  henceforward  it  was  the  principal  object 
of  hia  attention.  In  1828  he  removed  to  Hndaoo,  where 
the  Western  Reserve  College  was  establiahed,  and  re- 
mained there  till  bis  death,  Feb.  5, 1864.  See  Wilson, 
PrtA.  Uitt.  Almetmc,  1865,  p.  169.     (J.  L.  &) 

Pitman,  Charlea,  D.D.,  a  pioneer  preacher  of  the 

Methodist  Episcopal  Chnreh,  was  bom  near  Cookstown, 
N.  J.,  January,  17%.  He  early  embraced  religion,  be- 
came a  local  preacher  in  1817,  and  the  next  year  joined 
the  Philadelphia  Conference.  At  once  he  obtained 
popularity  with  all  hearers,  occupying,  from  time  to 
time,  the  most  important  stations  and  districts  in  the 
Philadelphia  Conference.  In  the  year  1841  he  wss 
elected  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety. His  health  failing  in  1850,  he  resigned  this  of- 
fice and  retired  to  Trenton,  passing  serenely  and  joy- 
fully from  life  in  1854,  and  leaving  a  name  for  Christian 
purity,  consistency,  ministerial  ability,  and  usefulness 
which  thousands  delight  to  remember.  He  possessed  a 
strong  memory,  a  quick  perception,  with  discriminating 
judgment,  and  a  holy  evangelical  fervor  stamped  his 
pulpit  labors.  Dr.  Ktman  bad  not  many  equals  as  a 
public  speaker.  His  oratory  was  emphatically  not 
scholastic,  but,  like  the  great  Patrick  Henry's,  the  true 
eloquence  of  nature.     Although  Dr.  Pitman  waa  an  ex- 
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temporaneoos  preacher,  he  carefully  used  hU  pen  in 
prepanuions  for  the  pulpit.  Many  sermons  he  wrote 
in  full,  not  to  read  or  memorize  them,  bat  for  the  pur- 
pcee  of  properly  disciplining  his  thoughts  and  language, 
tod  for  useful  reference.  Emphatically  a  preacher  of 
Christ,  the  precious  atonement  became  his  favorite 
theme,  and  immense  multitudes  hung  delighted  upon 
his  lips  while  he  held  up  a  crucified  Saviour.  All  who 
heard  believed  him  to  bie  a  man  of  God,  preaching  with 
dirine  unction,  and  they  received  in  faith  the  words  of 
truth  which  he  uttered.  Dr.  Pitman  had  a  fine,  large 
head,  moderately  high  forehead,  and  slightly  sunken 
eyes,  his  Ukeness  strongly  resembling  that  of  the  cele- 
brated Robert  Hall  of  England.  See  New  Jeruy  Me- 
mirialt  of  Methodism  ;  Sprague,  Atmalt  of  the  Ameri- 
am  Pulpit,  voL  vii 

Pitman,  John  Rogers,  an  English  divine,  noted 
»  a  dasacal  scholar  and  general  litterateur,  was  bom 
atwnt  1782,  and  was  educated  at  Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1804.  lie  became  preacher  at  Berkeley 
sod  Belgrave  chapels,  and  in  the  Foundling  and  Mag- 
dalen hospitals,  and  perpetual  curate  of  St.  Barnabas 
Chnrch,  Kensington.  He  died  in  1870.  Of  his  publi- 
cations, we  mention  Kxca-pta  ex  variis  Romanii  Poelis 
(Loud.  1808,8vo) :— Practical  Leeturet  on  St.  John  (1821, 
8vo:  supplement,  1822,  8 vo): — Sermons /or  the  Year 
(1825, 2  vols.  8vo ;  2d  series,  1828)  -.—Practical  Commen- 
tarj  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (1832).  Mr.  Pitman  also 
edited  the  works  of  Dr.  Lightfoot  (1822-23, 13  vols.  8vo), 
and  Bingham's  Oriffines  Ecdesiastica  (1840, 9  vols,  8vo), 

Fitrl  (Sanscrit,  i.  e.  father")  is  the  name  affixetl  in 
HiraKl  mythology  to  the  deified  progeuiton  of  mankind, 
supposed  to  inhabit  the  orbit  of  the  moon. 

Fits  (or  Pitsens),  John,  D.D.,  an  English  divine, 
:  noted  as  a  biographer,  was  bom  at  Alton,  in  Hampshire, 
;  A.D.  1360.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Win- 
i  diester  School,  whence,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was 
elected  a  probationer  fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford ;  but 
b  less  than  two  yean  he  left  the  kingdom  as  a  volun- 
i  Hit  Bomish  exile,  and  went  to  DouaL  He  went  thence 
lo  Rhdms,  and  a  year  afterwards  to  the  English  college 
tt  Borne,  where  he  studied  seven  years,  and  was  then 
wlaiDed  priest.  He  returned  to  hokl  the  proressorehip 
ef  rhetoric  and  Greek  at  liheims.  Towards  the  end  of 
1990  be  was  appointed  governor  to  a  young  nobleman, 
«ith  whom  he  travelled  into  Liorraine,  and  afterwards 
vent  throfigh  Upper  Germany  and  Italy.  He  subse- 
qneatly  returned  to  Lorraine,  where  be  was  preferred  to 
a  csaonry  of  Verdun.  When  he  had  passed  two  years 
I  at  his  new  residence,  Antonia,  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
l/onaine,  who  had  married  the  duke  of  Cleves,  invited 
I  kim  to  Cleves  to  be  her  confessor.  He  continued  in  her 
savice  twelve  years,  till  her  death,  when  he  returned  a 
third  time  to  Lorraine,  and  was  promoted  to  the  dean- 
ey  of  Liverdun,  where  he  died  in  1616.  The  leisure  he 
'  eajoyed  while  confessor  to  the  duchess  of  Cleves  enabled 
him  to  compile  a.  work  which  has  given  him  great  re- 
nown. The  J.ires  of  the  Kings,  Bishops,  Apostolical  Men, 
aid  Writers  of  England  (four  large  volumes).  The  first 
cooiains  the  Uves  of  the  kings,  the  second  of  the  bish- 
lipa,  the  third  of  the  apostolical  men,  and  the  fourth  of 
the  writers.  The  three  first  are  preserved  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  collegiate  church  of  Verdun ;  the  fourth 
only  was  published  after  his  decease,  under  the  title  of 
Jomais  Pitsei  A  ngli,  S.  Theologia  Dodoris,  Liverduni  in 
Latiariagia  Decani,  Rtlationum  Jfistoricarum  de  Rebus 
At^icis  Tomus  Primus  (Paris,  1C19  and  1623,  4to),  but 
the  running  title  by  which  it  is  moat  frequently  quoted 
i»  "  De  lUustribus  Angliie  Scriptoribus."  In  this  work 
Pit*  look  much  from  Bale's  txmk,  De  Scriptoribus  ifa- 
joris  BrUaaum,  without  acknowledgment,  pretending 
at  the  same  time  to  abhor  both  Bale  and  his  work.  He 
al»  qootes  Leland's  Collectanea  de  Scriptoribus  Anglia, 
which  Wood  asserts  he  never  could  have  had  the  means 
«f  perusing,  but  must  likewise  have  taken  at  second 
hand  from  Bale.     Ilis  partiality  is  also  great.    He 
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leaves  WicklitTo  and  his  followers,  together  with  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  writera,  entirely  out  of  bis  work,  and 
in  their  room  gives  an  account  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
writers,  such  especially  as  had  left  the  kingdom  after  the 
Reformation  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and  settled  at 
Rome,  Douai,  Louvain,  etc  This,  however,  is  the  best 
and  most  valuable  part  of  Pita's  work.  He  published 
three  small  treatises,  which  are  less  known :  I)e  Legibus 
(Trier,  1592)  :—De  Beatitudine  (IngolsUdt,  1395):— y>e 
Peregrinatione  (DUsseldorf,  1604,  12mo).  The  last  is 
dedicated  to  the  duchess  of  Cleves.  See  Biogr.  Brit, 
s.  V. ;  Dodd,  Ch.  Hist. ;  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
Aulh,  8.  v.;  English  Cyclop,  s.  v.;  Wood,  Alhen.  Oxon. 
ii,  173. 

Pitt,  CnRisTOPHKn,  an  English  divine,  noted  espe- 
cially as  a  poet,  was  bom  in  1699  at  Blandford,  Dorset- 
shire ;  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  at  New  College, 
Oxford,-  and,  after  taking  holy  orders,  obtained  the 
family  living  at  Pimpeme,  where  he  passed  bis  life,  be- 
loved and  respected  for  his  suavity  of  manners  and  gen- 
eral benevolence.  He  died  in  1748.  His  works  are  of 
a  secular  character.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uth.  s.  v. 

Flttonl,  GiAMBATTiSTA,  an  Italian  canonist,  was 
bom  at  Venice  in  1666.  He  took  holy  orders  and  was 
a  priest,  and  resided  in  turns  at  Rome  and  Venice.  He 
died  Oct.  17,  1748.  He  compiled  with  great  order  a 
collection  of  the  pontifical  constitutions  and  of  the  de- 
cisions of  the  different  Roman  congregations  (Viterbo, 
1745  and  ensuing  years,  14  vols.  8vo),  which  is  held  in 
great  esteem.  He  left  also.  Vita  di  Benedetto  XIIJ 
(Venice,  1730, 4lo) : — De  commemoratione  omnium  Jide- 
lium  dffunctorum  (ibid.  1789,  8vo): — De  octatis  festo- 
rum  (ibid.  1746,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  etc 

Fittoil,  Loix)vico  Bioi  (in  Latin,  Pietorius),  a 
modem  Latin  poet,  was  bora  in  1454  at  Ferrara.  He 
cultivated  with  some  success  philosophy  and  theology, 
but  his  favorite  study  was  Latin  poetry.  The  only  de- 
fect of  bis  Latin  poems  is  a  kind  of  monotonous  facility. 
We  mention  of  bis  works,  Candida,  a  poem  (Modena, 

1491,  4to) : — TumuUuariomm  earmimim  IS),  tit  (ibid. 

1492,  4to): — Christianorum  opusculorum  lib.  Hi  (ibid. 
1496  or  1498, 4lo)  i—Epigrammata  in  Christi  titam  (Mi- 
lan, 1513,  4to) : — In  ceelestes  proceres  hymnorum  epita- 
phiorumqiie  liber  (Ferrara,  1514,  4to)  ; — Sacra  et  saty- 
rica  epigrammata  (ibid.  1514, 4to) : — Epigrammata  mo- 
ralia  IU>.  iv  (Modena,  1516,  4to);  a  collection  of  ser- 
mons in  Italian.  All  these  works  hav;  become  very 
rare.  Freytag  and  David  Clement  have  given  a  com- 
plete list  of  them. 

Pity  is  usually  defined  to  be  the  imeasiness  we  feeL 
at  the  unhappiness  of  others,  prompting  us  to  compas- 
sionate them,  with  a  desire  for  their  relief.  God  is  said 
to  pity  them  that  fear  him,  as  a  father  pitieth  his  chil- 
dren (Psa.  ciii,  13).  Pity  is  thus  a  Christian  grace,  to 
the  practice  of  which  we  are  exhorted  by  the  apostle : 
"  Love  as  brethren,  be  pitiful,  be  courteous"  (1  Pet.iii,  8). 

The  phrase  ni'Srn^  B^K?J.  nashim  rachamanigdth, 
rendered  "  pitiful  women"  in  our  version  (Lam.  iv,  10), 
properly  refers  to  the  tenderness  and  aficctionate  love 
which  is  the  distinguishing  trait  of  the  female  charac- 
ter ;  and  that  such  women  should  in  the  "  siege  and  the 
straitness"  be  driven  to  and  adopt  the  terrible  expedient 
of  feeding  upon  their  own  children,  as  in  this  passage 
they  are  stated  to  have  done,  is  an  awful  instance  of  the 
literal  fulfilment  of  the  threatenings  ofthe  Loni  in  the 
event  ofthe  disobedience  ofthe  house  of  Israel  .(Deut, 
xxviii,  57).  The  same  horrible  expedient  was  resorted 
to  also  in  the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem,  as  it  had  formerly 
been  at  the  siege  of  Samaria,  in  the  reign  of  Ahab  (2 
Kings  vi,  28,  29). 

Pitiful  is  a  word  whose  derivations  have  by  modem 
usage  been  almost  limited  to  the  sense  of  mean,  con- 
temptible, or  insignificant.  In  the  Bible  and  Prayer- 
book  the  old  and  primary  meaning  of.  fuU.  of  mercy, 
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compMsionate,  or  tender,  is  retained.  The  English 
Prayer-book  gives  us  these  examples:  "...  though  we 
be  tied  and  bound  with  the  chain  of  our  sins,  yet  let  the 
pit\fulna»  of  thy  great  mercy  loose  us." — Occaiiotiat 
Prayer,  Again :  "  Pitifully  behold  the  sorrows  of  our 
hearts;"  which  petition  in  the  Litany  is  thus  altered 
in  the  American  Prayer-book,  "With  pity  behold  the 
sorrows  of  our  hearts."  In  these,  the  original  and  better 
sense  of  the  word  is  alone  intended.  In  the  Primer  of 
king  Edward  VI  there  is  this  expression:  "O  pitiful 
Physician,  and  Healer  both  of  body  and  soul,  Christ 
JesD !"  And  Latimer,  in  his  sermon  on  the  birth  of 
Christ,  remarks :  "  Preachers  exhort  us  to  godliness,  to 
do  good  works,  to  be  pitiful  and  liberal  unto  the  poor ;" 
that  is,  to  be  compassionate,  tender-hearted,  and  sym- 
pathizing to  them. 

Fins  I,  pope  and  saint  of  Rome,  was  a  native  of 
Aquileia,  and  succeeded  Hyginus.  Pius  I  is  supposed 
to  have  commenced  his  pontificate,  or  rather  bishopric, 
about  162  or  153,  and  to  have  died  in  157.  The  date 
of  his  reign,  however,  as  given  by  other  authorities,  is 
from  127  to  140.  He  was  succeeded  by  Anicetus,  but  if 
by  Hyginus,  as  some  think,  then  the  latter  date  of  reign 
is  correct.  Several  decretals  have  been  attributed  to 
Pius  I  by  Gratian,  but  they  are  generally  considered 
apocryphal.  Hermes,  the  author  of  the  Shepherd,  is 
reputed  to  have  been  the  brother  of  this  pontiff.  Pius 
is  commemorated  in  the  Western  Church  July  1 1.  See 
Acta  SS.  voL  iii,  July,  p.  178 ;  Pagi,  Brev.  Poni\f. Rom. 
i,  27 ;  Jaffe,  Regesia  Poniificum  Somanorum,  p.  3  and 
920;  Tillemont,  ifimoira  pour  lerrir  a  TUutoire  ec- 
cUna*lique  (ed.  1732,  foL),  p.  ISO  and  263;  Fontanini, 
Butoria  LiUeraria  AquUej.  lib.  ii,  cap.  iii,  p.  70). 
(J.  H.W.) 

Fins  H,  pope  of  Rome  (from  1458  to  1464),  whose 
original  name  was  jEma$  SyhUu  Pvxolomini,  was  a 
great  theologian,  diplomatist,  canonist,  historian,  and  or- 
ator, and  in  fact  a  pontiff  universally  accomplished.  He 
is  especially  noted  as  the  inspirer  of  a  crusade  against 
the  Saracens.  He  was  born  at  Corsignano,  in  Siena, 
Oct.  18, 1405.  Early  devoted  to  study,  he  soon  became 
noted  for  his  scholarship,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  se- 
curing within  the  Church  all  the  honors  and  distinc- 
tions be  might  seek.  In  1431  he  went  as  secretary  of 
cardinal  Dominicus  Capranica  to  the  Council  of  Basle, 
that  celebrated  ecclesiastical  assembly  which  attempted 
earnestly,  though  with  little  success,  the  reformation  of 
the  Church,  and  of  which  cardinal  PIccolomini  wrote  a 
history :  Commeniariut  de  GestU  BanL  Concilii,  in  two 
books— a  very  important  work  for  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  that  period,  which,  because  of  its  advocacy 
of  Galilean  principles,  was  put  in  the  Index  Libromm 
Prohibitorum.  At  that  time  Piccolomini  was  a  strong 
advocate  for  the  supremacy  of  the  council,  and  its  right 
to  judge  and  depose  even  the  pope,  "  who,"  he  argued, 
"ought  to  be  considered  as  the  vicar  of  the  Church 
rather  than  as  the  vicar  of  Christ"  These  tenets,  how- 
ever, were  condemned  by  pope  Eugenius  IV,  though 
they  caused  the  council  to  assert  its  authority  by  sus- 
pending the  pope  from  bis  dignity.  Then  began  a  long 
struggle,  which  terminated  in  an  open  schiism,  the  coun- 
cil deposing  Eugenius  and  electing  Feli.x  V.  Picco- 
lomini was  appointed  secretary  of  the  new  pupc  or  anti- 
pope,  and  was  sent  by  him  as  his  ambassador  to  the 
emperor  Frederick  III,  who  was  so  pleased  with  the  en- 
voy that  he  prevailed  upon  him  to  give  up  his  preca- 
rious situation  and  accept  the  place  of  imperial  secre- 
tary. Frederick  afterwards  sent  him  on  several  missions, 
and  loaded  him  with  favors.  Piccolomini  proved  his 
gratitude  to  his  imperial  master,  for  he  wrote  several 
works  in  praise  of  his  patron  and  in  support  of  his  im- 
perial prerogative — Be  Origine  et  AuctoritaU  Romani 
Imperii  ad  Fiidericum  III  Imperatorem,  Liber  Unui: 
— Ilittoria  Rerum  Fridfrin  III: — De  Itinere,  Nuptii», 
et  Coronatione  Friderici  III  Commentariolut : — De  hit, 
qui  Friderico  III  ImperatUe,  in  Germanium,  et  per  lo- 


iam  Eunypam  memorabttiter  geata  tunt,  utgue  ad  amuim 
1458,  Commentariia.    At  last  Frederick  sent  Piccolomini 
as  his  ambassador  to  pope  Euf;enins.     This  was  ■  deli- 
cate errand  for  one  who  had  been  a  most  avowed  antag- 
onist of  that  pontiff;  but  Piccolomini  managed  so  veil 
by  his  dexterity,  his  captivating  address,  and,  above  all, 
his  eloquence,  that  the  pope  not  only  forgave  him,  bat 
became  his  friend ;  and  Piccolomini  had  hardly  retamed 
to  Germany  from  his  mission  when  he  received  a  papal 
brief  appointing  him  apostolic  secretary.     He  accepted 
an  office  congenial  to  his  clerical  profession,  and  also 
because  it  fixed  his  residence  in  Italy.    From  that  time 
a  marked  change  took  place  in  the  opinions,  or  at  least 
in  the  professions,  of  Piccolomini,  and  he  became  a  de- 
cided advocate  for  the  claims  of  the  see  of  Rome.    En- 
genius  died  in  1447,  and  his  successor  Nicholas  V  was 
recognised  by  the  fathera  of  the  Comicil  of  Basle,  who, 
being  forsaken  by  both  the  emperor  and  the  French 
king,  made  their  peace  with  Rome.    Felix  V  also  hav- 
ing abdicated  in  favor  of  Nicholas,  the  schism  of  the 
Church  was  healed.   Nicholas  made  Piccolomini  bbbop 
of  Trieste,  and  afterwards  of  Siena,  and  sent  him  as 
nuncio  to  Germany  and  Bohemia,  where  he  had  several 
conferences  with  the  Hussites,  which  he  relates  in  his 
Epistles  (Epiitola  130).     He  had,  however,  the  merit- 
rare  in  that  age — of  recommending  mild  and  concilia- 
tory measures  as  the  most  likely  to  reclaim  dissenters 
to  the  bosom  of  the  Church.    He  wrote  a  work  on  the 
history  of  Bohemia  and  the  Hussites,  in  which  he  states 
fairly  and  without  any  exaggeration  the  tenets  of  that 
sect,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Waldenscs,  which  he  calls 
"  impious,"  but  which  are  mainly  the  same  that  have 
since  been  acknowledged  by  the  Protestant  and  Re- 
formed churches  throughout  Europe.     He  relates  (in 
his  Ilittoiia  Bcemica)  the  burning  of  John  Hoss  and 
Jerome  of  Prague,  and  speaks  of  their  fortitude, "  which," 
he  says,  "  exceeded  that  of  any  of  the  philosophers  of 
antiquity,"  and  he  recapitulates  literally  their  chafes 
against  the  corruption  of  the  clergy.     In  the  year  1452 
Piccolomini,  being  then  in  Italy,  was  present  at  the  sol- 
emn coronation  of  Frederick  III  at  Rome,  and  delivered 
an  oration  to  the  pope  in  the  name  of  that  sovereign, 
whom  he  afterwards  accompanied  to  Naples.     On  their 
return  to  Rome  be  delivered  another  oration  before  the 
pope,  the  emperor,  and  other  German  and  Italian  princes, 
and  the  ambassadors  of  other  European  courts,  for  the 
purpose  of  exhorting  them  to  form  an  effectual  league 
against  the  Turks,  who  were  then  on  the  point  of  tak- 
ing Constantinople,     Piccolomini  felt  the  great  danger 
to  Christian  Europe  from  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Ot- 
toman conquerors,  and  his  paramount  object  through 
the  remainder  of  his  life  was  to  form  a  strong  bulwark 
to  protect  Italy  and  Germany ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  politics  of  the  various 
Christian  courts,  and  their  selfish  and  petty  jealousies, 
to  expect  much  union  in  their  councils,  and  he  ex- 
presses his  views  and  his  doubts  in  a  masterly  manner 
in  several  of  his  "  Epistles."    In  December,  1456,  Calix- 
tus  III,  the  successor  of  Nicholas  V,  made  Piccolomini 
a  cardinal;  and  in  1458,  after  the  death  of  Calixtus,  he 
was  unanimously  elected  pope,  and  assumed  the  name 
of  Pius  II. 

His  pontificate  lasted  only  six  years,  but  during  thi! 
period  he  distinguished  himself  by  promoting  learning 
by  inculcating  peace  and  concord  among  the  Christiaii 
princes,  and  exhorting  them  to  unite  their  efforts  againsi 
their  common  enemy,  the  barbarous  Turks.  The  ycai 
after  his  election  he  convoked  a  congress  of  the  am'bas 
sadors  of  all  the  Christian  sovereigns  to  arrange  thi 
plan  of  a  general  war  against  the  Ottomans.  The  pop 
himself  repaired  to  Mantua,  accompanied  by  tbe  leanie< 
Philelphus,  who  spoke  eloquently  in  favor  of  the  pro 
posed  league.  Most  of  the  Italian  states  were  willinj 
to  join  in  it,  but  Germany  and  France  stood  aloof,  am 
nothing  was  decided.  Pius  also  took  the  pains  to  writ 
a  long  letter  to  sultan  Mohammed  II,  to  convince  hit 
of  the  errors  of  Islamism,  and  to  induce  him  to  tur 
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CbiBUm.    In  the  year  1464  an  amnmcnt  intended 
igiiiBt  the  Turks  was  directed  to  assemble  at  Ancona, 
aod  wMien  b^an  to  repair  thither  from  various  parts. 
Uitthiu,  king  of  HuDgaTv,  and  Charles,  duke  of  Bur- 
psiy,  had  promised  to  aooompany  the  expedition.  The 
Venetiuu  also  had  promised  the  use  of  their  fleet  to  for- 
nrd  the  troops  across  the  Adriatic  into  Albania.    Pius 
H  set  off  from  Rome  for  Ancona,  but  on  arriving  there 
hefouDd  that  the  soldiers  were  in  want  of  arms,  clothes, 
md  proriainns ;  the  foreign  princes  did  not  come ;  and 
intcid  of  the  Venetian  fleet,  only  a  few  galleys  made 
tbeir  appearance.     The  aged  and  disappointed  pontiCT 
fell  ill,  and  on  Aug.  14  he  expired,  after  having  taken 
ktre  of  his  cardinals,  and  begged  forgiveness  if  be  had 
ared  in  the  government  of  the  Church.     He  was  gen- 
enllr  regretted,  especially  throughout  Italy.     He  was 
ncneded  by  Paul  II.     Pius  II,  before  bis  death,  raised 
his  ziative  town,  Corsignano,  to  the  rank  of  a  bishop's 
«,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Pienza,  by  which  it  is  now 
known.   Pius  assisted  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  in  his 
nr  against  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  pretender  to  that 
cnnrn.    At  the  same  time  he  was  obliged  to  make  war 
ia  his  own  states  against  Sigismondo  Halateata,  lord  of 
Kimini,  and  against  the  Savelli  and  other  feudal  barons, 
in  lU  of  which  undertakings  he  was  successful.     By  a 
boll  addressed  to  the  universities  of  Paris  and  of  Cologne, 
Pim  condemned  his  own  writings  in  defence  of  the  Coun- 
cP  of  Basle,  concluding  with  these  words :  "  Believe  what 
Lu  old  man,  now  say  to  yon,  and  not  what  I  wrote  when 
I  ris  young ;  believe  the  pontiff  rather  than  the  private 
indiridual;  reject  jEneas  Sylvius,  and  accept  Pius  11." 
In  Kveral  of  his  letters  to  his  friends  also,  and  especially 
eiPietro  di  Noceto,  he  expresses  sorrow  for  his  juvenile 
veaknesaes,  for  be  had  once  been  too  fond  of  the  fair 
Ri,and  had  even  written  accounts  of  some  of  his  amor- 
ous admentures,  and  of  those  of  other  persons,  which  are 
rirand  among  his  "  Epistles."    Some  writers  assert  that 
.£aeas  Sylvius  had  refused  the  priestly  office  until  his 
Cmieth  year  because  of  his  fondness  for  the  fair  sex ; 
and  they  quote  his  own  confessions  in  proof.    But  what- 
na  his  previous  life,  as  pontiff  he  was  devoted  to  the 
Qnuch,  and  sought  the  accomplishment  of  great  things. 
A  vacancy  having  occurre<l  in  the  archiepiscopal  see 
ofHentZjtwo  candidates  appeared  for  it — Adolph,  count 
of.Vaasau,  and  Dietrich  of  Isenburg.    The  latter  had  the 
aojority  of  votes,  but  Fixa,  who  by  the  concordat  had 
lie  right  of  deciding  in  cases  of  contested  elections,  re- 
^i<«d  to  confirm  the  choice  of  Dietrich  unless  he  engaged 
not  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  a  general  council,  not  to 
cooroke  of  his  own  authority  an  imperial  diet,  and  fur- 
ther to  pay  to  Rome  double  the  sum  fixed  for  the  annates, 
K  ent-froita.    Dietrich  demurred  to  the  flrst  two  condi- 
tion!, and  positively  refused  to  accede  to  the  last;  and 
u  proceedings  were  instituted  against  him  in  the  apos- 
loUc  court,  he  appealed  to  the  next  general  council. 
Fins  declared  such  appeals  to  be  heretical,  and  excom- 
mooicated  and  deposed  him,  appointing  Adolph  of  Xas- 
«u  in  his  place.     The  emperor  acknowledged  Adolph, 
Imt  Dietrich  being  supported  by  the  count  palatine  and 
ibe  elector  of  Bavaria,  a  war  ensued,  which,  after  much 
mischief,  ended  in  the  submission  of  Dietrich.    Those 
who  remembered  the  sentiments  of  Piccolomini  when 
imperial  secretary,  and  especially  his  letter  (Epitloh 
25)  to  the  papal  nuncio,  John  Carvajal,  concerning  the 
^premacy  of  the  council,  were  inclined  to  think  that 
<*hange  of  station  had,  in  him  as  it  but  too  often  does  in 
meo,  pmdoced  a  corresponding  change  of  opinions. 

As  a  teamed  roan  and  a  writer,  Pius  II  is  beat  known 
under  the  name  of  ACneat  Syhiut,  the  roost  important 
part  of  his  career  being  passed  before  he  was  elected 
P'/pe.  He  was  one  of  the  first  historians  of  his  age,  a 
irei^rapher,  a  scholar,  a  statesman,  and  a  divine.  He 
was  also  a  great  traveller  by  sea  and  by  land ;  he  lived 
many  years  in  Germany ;  he  repeatedly  visited  France, 
went  to  Great  Britain  and  as  far  as  Scotland,  and  to 
IIongaiT.  His  biographer  Campaniis,  bishop  of  Arezzo, 
speaks  at  length  of  his  peregrinations,  and  his  diligence 


in  informing  himself  of  everything  worth  noticing  in 
the  countries  which  he  visited.  His  principal  works, 
besides  those  already  mentioned,  are,  Cottaographia,  vd 
de  if  undo  Univerto  Iluloriarum,  libri  i  (a  second  book 
treats  especially  of  Europe  and  its  contemporary  his- 
tory):— In  AnUmii  Pemormilm  de  Dictit  et  Factia  At- 
phorui  ArragoHum  Regit,  libru  qtiatuor,  Conuumtaria : 
— Epitome  tupra  Deeadet  Flarii  JBloiuU  Forlivientit,  ab 
inclinatione  Imperii  usque  ad  tempora  Joharmia  XXIII, 
Pont.  Max.  (in  10  books)  -.—Uittoria  Gothica  (published 
first  at  Leipsic  in  1730) : — A  Treatise  on  the  Education 
of  Children,  with  Rules  of  Grammar  and  Rhetoric: — 
lastly,  his  numerous  EpistUs,  which  contain  much  va- 
ried information.  A  collection  of  bis  works  was  pub- 
lished at  Basle,  yEnete  Si/lvii  Piccolomini  Senensis  Opera 
qua!  extant  (1551,  foK),  but  this  edition  does  not  include 
aU.  Domenico  de  Rosetti  has  published  a  catalogue  of 
all  his  works  and  their  various  editions,  and  also  of  his 
biographers  and  commentators,  <S«-te  di  Edizioni  deik 
Opere  di  Pio  II,  o  da  lui  intitolate  (Trieste,  1830).  Bi- 
ographies of  Pius  II  by  Platiua  and  Campanns  are  an- 
nexed to  the  Basle  edition  of  his  works,  but  a  much 
more  ample  biography  is  found  in  the  Commentaries 
published  (Frankfort,  1614)  under  the  name  of  John 
Uobellinus,  his  secretary,  but  which  are  known  to  have 
been  written  by  himself  or  under  his  dictation,  Pii  II, 
Pont.  Max.,  ConunmtarU  Rerum  Memorabilium  qua 
TewyMribus  suis  contigerunt,  libri  xii,  with  a  continua- 
tion by  his  intimate  friend,  James  Ammanato,  cardinal 
of  Pavia,  who  had  at  his  desire  assumed  the  name  of 
PiccolomiuL  See,  besides  these.  Milraan,  Ilisl.  of  Latin 
Christianity,  viii,  120-122;  Riddle,  Hist,  of  the  Papaeg, 
ii,  377  sq. ;  Bower,  Hist,  of  the  Popes  (see  Index) ;  Ha- 
genbach,  Rackerimurungtn  an  Aeneas  Sylvius  (Basle, 
1840) ;  Verdifere,  Sur  Aineas  Sylv.  Piccolomini  (Paris, 
1843) ;  Pfizer,  Aeneas  Syh.  PiceoL,  eta  (Stuttg.  1844) ; 
Helwing,  De  PH  II  Ponl}ficis  maximi  RAus  gestis  et 
moribus  commentatio  (Berol.  1825) ;  Voigt,  Aeneas  Sylt. 
Piccol.  (Beriin,  1856-9);  Dux,  Kardinal  Nicolaut  v. 
Cusa  V.  die  Kirche  seiner  Zeit  (Kegensburg,  1847,  2 
vols.  8vo). 

Fina  III,  pope  of  Rome  in  1503,  whose  original 
name  was  Francesco  Todeschini  Piccolomini,  was  the 
child  of  pope  Pius  IPs  sister,  and  waa  bom  at  Siena  in 
1439.  lie  was  made  cardinal  by  pope  Alexander  VI, 
and  succeeded  him  in  1503.  His  pontificate  was  of  only 
a  very  short  duration.  Twenty-six  days  after  his  ele- 
vation he  died,  and  Julius  II  (q.  v.)  became  his  suc- 
cessor.    See  Panvinius,  I'ita  Pii  III, 

Fins  rv,  pope  of  Rome  from  1560  to  1565,  whose 
original  name  was  Giovanni  Angela  Medici  or  Medi- 
chini,  was  bom  at  Milan,  Italy,  March  81,  1499.  He 
was  originally  a  student  of  law  and  devoted  to  the 
legal  profession,  but  his  brother  won  him  over  to  the 
ecclesiastical  ranks,  and  in  1549  he  was  made  cardinal 
by  pope  Paul  III.  Pius  IV  was  elected  successor  to 
pope  Paul  IV  (q.  v.)  about  the  close  of  1559,  a  very 
critical  period  in  papal  history,  and  was  crowned  Jan. 
6,  1560.  The  most  important  act  of  his  pontificate 
was,  at  Easter,  1561,  the  reassembling  of  the  Ouncil  of 
Trent,  which  had  been  prorogued  under  Paul  IV.  Pius 
was  particularly  intent  upon  checking  the  spread  of 
heresy,  which  had  taken  root  in  several  parts  of  Italy, 
liesides  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  and  especially  in  some 
districts  of  Calabria.  The  Spanish  viceroy  of  Naples 
sent  his  troops,  assisted  by  an  inquisitor  and  a  number 
of  monks,  to  exterminate  by  fire  and  sword  the  here- 
tics of  Calabria.  Emmanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy, 
after  attacking  with  an  armed  force  the  Waldenses,  who 
made  a  gallant  resistance,  agreed  to  allow  them  the 
exercise  of  their  religion  within  their  own  districts, 
subject  to  certain  regulations.  The  quarrels  between 
the  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  France  were  more 
difBcult  to  settle.  Some  of  the  French  Catholic  prel- 
ates, among  others  Monluc,  bishop  of  Valence,  and 
the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  recommended  Urge  concessions 
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to  be  made  to  the  Protestants  with  the  hope  of  recon- 
eiltng  them  to  the  Church,  and  queen  Catharine  di 
Medici  wrote  to  the  pope  to  that  effect.  The  pope  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  the  council,  and  in  the  mean  time 
Catharine  published  the  edict  of  pacification,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1662,  which  allowed  the  Protestants  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  leave  to  perform  their  worship  in  country 
places,  but  not  within  walled  towns.  The  prelates  sent 
by  France  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  several  council- 
lors of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  who  were  also  ordered  to 
attend  in  the  name  of  the  king,  spoke  loudly  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  extensive  reform  in  the  Church,  and  seemed 
disposed  to  render  the  bishops  more  independent  of  the 
see  of  Rome.  The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  of  opinion 
that  the  mass  and  other  offices  should  be  performed  in 
the  vulgar  or  popular  language  of  each  country ;  but 
the  Italian  prelates,  and  Lainez,  general  of  the  Jesuits, 
supported  the  maintenance  of  the  established  form  of 
worship,  as  well  as  of  the  papal  authority  in  all  its  exist- 
ing plenitude.  The  discussions  grew  warm,  and  it  was 
only  in  the  following  year,  1668,  that  the  two  parties 
came  to  an  understanding.  The  council  terminated  its 
sittings  in  December  of  that  year,  and  the  pope  con- 
firmed its  decrees  by  a  bull.  This  was  the  principal 
event  of  the  life  of  Pius  IV.  True,  the  Tridentine  Coun- 
cil was  not  the  most  important  that  has  ever  met,  but 
at  all  events  it  is  the  most  important  that  has  met  in 
modem  times.  Its  importance  is  comprised  in  two 
grand  principles.  By  the  one  dogmatic  theology,  after 
divers  fluctuations,  separated  itself  from  Protestant 
views  forever,  and  the  doctrine  of  justification  as  then 
established  gave  rise  to  the  entire  system  of  Roman 
Catholic  dogmatics  as  maintained  to  our  day.  By  the 
other  the  hierarchy  became  founded  anew,  theoretically 
by  the  decrees  respecting  ordination  to  the  priesthood, 
practically  by  the  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  reform. 
The  faithful  were  again  subjected  to  an  intolerant 
Church  discipline,  and  in  urgent  cases  to  the  sword  of 
excommunication.  As  the  pope  held  the  exclusive 
right  of  interpreting  the  Tridentine  decisions,  it  ever 
remains  with  him  to  prescribe  the  rules  of  faith  and 
manners.  AU  the  threads  of  the  restored  discipline 
converged  together  in  Rome.  Such  progress  could  only 
have  been  made  by  means  of  a  community  of  sentiment 
and  action  with  the  leading  Roman  Catholic  powers. 
In  this  union  with  the  monarchies  there  lies  one  of  the 
most  important  conditions  for  the  whole  sulisequent  de- 
velopment of  Romanism,  and  were  it  for  nothing  else 
Pius  IV  would  still  be  an  important  person  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  for  be  was  the  first  pope  that  knowingly 
suffered  or  caused  the  claim  of  the  hierarchy  to  place  it- 
self in  opposition  to  monarchical  government.  After  the 
council  Pius  IV  relaxed  all  energy,  neglected  religion, 
ate  and  drank  too  eagerly,  and  took  an  excessive  de- 
light in  the  splendor  of  his  court,  in  sumptuous  festivi- 
ties, and  in  costly  buildings,  lie  evidently  had  done 
his  work.  He  died  in  December,  ISCd,  His  disposition 
was  generous,  and  be  embellished  Rome ;  but  he  was 
guilty  of  the  common  fault  of  nepotum.  He  made  his 
nephew,  Charles  Borromeo,  a  cardinal,  who  afterwards 
became  celebrated  as  archbishop  of  Milan ;  and  he  in- 
stituted proceedings  against  the  nephews  of  the  late 
jmpe,  cardinal  Carlo  Caraffa,  and  his  brother  the  duke 
of  Paliano,  who  were  accused  of  various  crimes,  which 
were  said  to  be  proved  against  them,  and  both  were  ex- 
ecuted. But  in  the  succeeding  pontificate  of  Pius  V,  the 
proceedings  being  revised,  the  two  brothers  Caraffa  were 
declared  to  have  been  unjustly  condemned.  See  Ranke, 
Papacy,  i,  234  sq.,  et  al. ;  Bower,  Hist,  of  the  Popa  (see 
Index) :  Leonard!,  Oratio  de  laudibus  Pit  I V  (Padua, 
1565);  Panvinius,  Vita  Pit  IV;  Jen-is,  Ch.  Hist,  of 
France,  p.  147,  159, 162;  Ffoulkes,  Divisum  of  Chris- 
tendom, vol.  i,  §  68;  Janus,  Pope  and  Council,  p,  418; 
Cramp, /"opfry,  p,  264  sq.;  Fisher,  Reformation,  p.  411 ; 
Montor,  Hist,  des  Souver,  Ponlifes,  iv,  183  sq. 

PIUS  IV,  Crf;ki)  of.    This  document,  which  forms 
ne  of  the  anthorized  standards  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 


was  prepared  by  pope  Pius  IV  immediately  after  the 
rising  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  is  imderstood  to  em- 
body in  substance  the  decisions  of  that  Council,  The 
creed  bears  date  November,  15G4,  and  was  no  sooner  is- 
sued than  it  was  immediately  received  throughout  the 
Romish  Church,  and  since  that  time  it  has  continued  to 
be  accepted  as  an  accurate  summary  of  their  faith.  It  is 
binding  upon  all  clergjraen. doctors,  teachers,  heads  of 
universities,  and  of  monastic  institutions  and  military 
orders,  and  oil  reconciled  converts.  For  this  authori- 
tative document,  with  the  oath  of  promise  appended, 
see  PnoFKSSio  Fioki. 

Pitis  V,  pope  of  Rome,  succeeded  Pius  IV  in  1566. 
His  family  name  was  Uichele  Ghisteri;  he  was  bom 
of  low  descent,  Jan.  17,  1.504,  at  Bosco,  not  far  froni 
Alessandria,  in  Piedmont,  Italy.     Early  in  life  be  en- 
tered the  Dominican  order,  and  devoted  himself  coul 
and  body  to  the  monkish  piety  which  his  order  de- 
manded.    He  sided  with  the  strict  party   professing 
the  old  opinions,  and  especially  distinguished  himself 
by  his  zeal  in  support  of  the  Inquisition,  of  which 
tribunal  he,  as  pope,  became  one  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers.   As  the  tendency  to  which  be  attached  himself 
triumphed,  he   rose   with  the  ascendency    which  it 
gained.     Pope  Paul  IV  spoke  of  friar  Michele  as  "an 
eminent  servant  of  God,  and  much  to  be  honored."   He 
made  him  bishop  of  Nepi,  and  in  1557  cardinal.    In 
this  new  dignity  Ghisleri  continued  as  before,  severe 
in  his  manner  of  life,  poor  and  unpretending.    He  de- 
voted himself  to  his  religious  exercises  and  to  the  In- 
quisition.    He  was  austere  in  his  morals,  and  wished 
to  enforce  a  strict  discipline  among  the  clergy,  and  es- 
pecially the  monks  and  nnns,  more  than  fifty  thousand 
of  whom  are  said  to  have  been  at  that  time  living  and 
strolling  about  Italy  out  of  their  respective  convents, 
regardless  of  any  of  the  obligations  enjoined  by  their 
order  (Botta,  Storia  <f  Italia,  bk,  xii).     There  was  also 
a  monastic  order  in  Lombardy  called  the  "  L'miliati," 
possessed  of  considerable  wealth,  the  heads  of  which  led 
openly  a  most  dissolute  life,  and  even  kept  bravoes  or 
hired  as.sa8sins  to  execute  their  mandates,    Charles  Bor- 
romeo, archbishop  of  Milan,  who  endeavoretl  to  check 
these  atrocities,  was  shot  at  by  one  of  the  monks  while 
at  prayers  in  his  oratory.     The  hall,  however,  only 
grazed  the  skin :  the  assassin  was  taken,  and  revealed 
his  employers,  and  several  preposti.  or  superiors  of  con- 
vents of  the  Umiliati,  were  executed,     Pius  V,  having 
examined  the  whole  affair,  suppressed  the  order,  and 
gave  their  property  to  the  Jesuits  and  other  orders.   He 
also  enforced  the  authority  of  the  Inquisition  over  all 
Italy.    There  were  at  that  time  in  several  towns,  es- 
pecially in  Tuscany,  some  scholars  and  other  men  of 
learning  who  advocated  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.   Some  ladies,  also,  of  high  rank,  who  enjoyed  a 
reputation  for  learning,  such  as  Vittoria  Colonna,  Ciiulia 
Gonzaga,  and  Margaret,  the  wife  of  Emmanuel  Pbili- 
bert,  duke  of  Savoy,  were  suspected  of  a  similar  bias, 
Pius  demanded  of  Cosmo,  duke  of  Florence,  the  person 
of  Camesecchi,  a  Florentine  nobleman  who  made  a  pub- 
lic profession  of  opinions  considered  as  heretical ;  being 
given  up  to  the  Inquisition,  he  was  put  to  death  at 
Rome,    The  same  happened  to  Paleario,  Bartocci,  and 
Giulio  Zanetti ;  the  last,  who  was  at  Padua,  being  given 
up  to  the  pope  by  the  Venetian  senate,  ou  the  plea  that 
he  was  a  native  of  Fano,  and  a  subject  of  the  Papal 
States,     Numerous  informers  were  kept  by  the  Inqui- 
sition in  every  town  of  Italy ;  and  such  was  the  terror 
produced  by  these  severities  that  the  University  of 
Pisa  was  almost  deserted  both  by  teachers  and  stu- 
dents.    The  pope  also  enforced  the  strict  observance 
of  the  index  of  forbidden  books,  and  enacted  severe  pen- 
alties against  those  who  printed  or  introduced  or  kept 
such  books.    The  printing-presses  of  Italy,  those  of  Gi- 
unti  of  Florence,  and  others,  declined  greatly  in  conse- 
quence, and  many  printers  emigrated  to  Switzerland  or 
Germany.   Pius  V  likewise  enforced  the  canons  a^^nst 
those  priests  who  kept  concubines;  but  instead  of  lea v- 
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iog  to  Ibe  drQ  magistrates  tbe  repression  of  this  abuse, 
be  insisted  upon  tbe  bishops  acting  both  as  magistrates 
and  judges,  attached  armed  men  to  their  episcopal  courts, 
md  prorided  prisons  for  the  punishment  of  offenders. 
Ttms  btquent  collisions  were  occasioned  between  the 
Kcalar  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  especially  at 
Naples  and  Milan.      Similar  disputes  took  place  also 
oHKoning  tbe  ecclesiastical  inspectors  and  collectors 
sent  br  the  pope  to  visit  and  demand  accounts  of  all 
Ckarch  property  throughout  Italy.    Pius  proceeded  on 
tie  priuciple  asserted  in  tbe  falde  decretals  that  the  pope 
bu  the  disposal  of  all  tbe  clerical  benefices  throughout 
Uk  Toild.    Hence  he  was  also  led  to  reintroduce  tbe 
bavxa  bull  called  "  In  ccena  Domini,"  which  excom- 
oimicates  all  princes,  magistrates,  and  other  men  in 
Kitliority  who  in  any  way  favor  heresj',  or  who  attempt 
to  ciicmnscrike  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  spiritual 
ud  temporal,  or  to  touch  the  property  or  revenues  of 
tbt  Church;  and  all  those  who  appeal  from  the  decision 
af  the  pope  to  the  general  council,  as  well  as  those  who 
lav  that  the  pope  is  subject  to  tbe  council.   He  ordered 
tliu  bull,  so  ultramontane  in  spirit  and  tendency,  to 
t*  read  every  Thursday  before  Knster  in  every  parish 
cbarcb  throughout  the  Christian  world.    France,  Spain, 
mi  the  emperor  of  Germany  strenuously  resisted  the 
publication  of  this  bulL    In  Italy  the  senate  of  Venice 
iittviae  forbade  its  publication.    At  Naples  and  Milan 
ibe  Spanish  governors  did  the  same,  but  the  bishops 
and  monks  refused  absolution  to  those  who  in  any  way 
QftpoMd  the  bull.   After  much  altercation  and  some  mis- 
chirf,  the  civil  power  attained  its  object,  and  the  bull 
■a>  set  aside.    In  Tuscany  the  bull  was  allowed  to  be 
piUisbed,  but  rather  as  a  matter  of  form  than  as  a  meas- 
ure upon  which  judicial  proceedings  could  be  grounded. 
TIk  nwoks  and  some  of  the  parochial  clergy,  however, 
pRUnded  by  virtue  of  the  bull  to  be  exempt  from  all 
ai«,  tnd  refused  the  sacrament  to  the  collectors  and 
"ber  revenue  officers  and  their  families.     The  duke  of 
cimace,  Ccemo  de  Medici,  threatened  to  put  the  monks 
b  pcison  and  prosecute  them.   Tbe  Tuscan  bishops  tried 
b  conciliate  matters,  and  to  repress  the  arrogance  of  the 
cla^,  but  the  disturbances  continued  till  tbe  death  of 
fm  Y.    To  conciliate  the  Tuscan  house,  Pius  created 
C«ao  de  Medici,  duke  of  Florence,  by  a  bull  dated  Aug., 
1^3.  gnnd-duke,  and  his  successors  heirs  t^  the  title, 
a<lient  with  the  bull  the  model  of  a  crown  ornamented 
'ith  a  red  lily,  the  former  ensign  of  the  Florentine  re- 
;iUic    In  the  struggle  with  tbe  Saracens,  Pius  was  a 
ptat  promoter  of  the  Christian  league ;  and  after  the 
^iwiaas  victory  of  Lepanto,  won  by  the  Christian  com- 
lued  Seet  against  tbe  Turks  in  Sept.,  1571,  Pius  caused 
Hare  Antonio  Colonna,  commander  of  the  papal  galleys, 
vbi>  bad  distinguished  himself  in  tbe  battle,  to  make 
^  uinmphal  eauy  into  Rome  on  horseback,  preceded 
itj  tbe  Turkish  captives  and  spoils,  and  accompanied 
br  the  magistrates,  noblemen,  and  heads  of  trades  of 
ihe  dty  of  Bome.     Piua  died  in  May,  1572,  and  was 
atwried  by  Gregory  XIII  (q.  v.).    Plus  V  was  can- 
anad  by  pope  aement  XI  in   1713.     Though  a 
truly  pious  man,  seeking  only  the  good  of  the  Church, 
be  vet  liaiied,  because  extremely  obstinate  in  maintain- 
ing bis  opinions.    There  was  no  getting  him  to  retract 
<voi  for  the  strongest  reasons.     He  was  opinionated; 
lal  whatever  estimate  he  made  he  was  sure  to  adhere 
to  inflexibly.     Unfortunately  he  suspected  most  men, 
«nd  vu  not,  therefore,  very  charitable  towards  any  who 
marred  his  displeasure.     Besides,  he  was  often  disap- 
P"bled;  for  a  character  so  stem  was  sure  to  make  de- 
»«nda  no  one  could  meet,  and  hence  he  frequently  alien- 
ated men,  until  his  popedom  proved  nothing  but  an  an- 
"OTanee  to  its  ruler,  and  be  was  led  to  declare  that  it 
»»»  net  propitious  to  his  piety;  that  it  contributed 
nothing  to  tbe  salvation  of  hia  soul,  or  to  his  obtaining 
1*  ^ory  of  paradise  (Ranke,  i,  262).    His  religion  was 
^nainly  of  a  strange  composition.    He  was  so  exclu- 
«re  tnd  bigoted  as  to  cherish  a  bitter  hatred  against 
«J  Christians  who  differed  ftom  him  in  matters  of  faith ; 


and  while  he  strove  with  indefatigable  zeal  to  root  out 
every  vestige  of  dissenting  agitation  that  yet  survived 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  he  persecuted  with  a  still 
more  savage  inveteracy  Protestants,  whether  such  as 
had  become  free  or  those  still  struggling  to  be  so.  Thus 
he  gave  the  papal  troops  who  fought  against  the  Hu- 
guenots the  injunction  "to  take  no  prisoners,  but  to  put 
all  to  death,"  and  signiSed  his  approbation  of  Alva's 
sanguinary  proceedings  by  sending  him  a  consecrated 
hat  and  sword.  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  he  put 
under  ban,  and  Maximilian  II  he  threatened  with  ex- 
communication if  he  should  grant  toleration  (religious) 
to  the  Protestants.  Surely  this  was  a  medley  of  sim- 
plicity, nobleness,  personal  strictness,  devoted  religious- 
ness, and  morose  exdusiveness,  of  bitter  hale  and  bloody 
persecution.  See  Walch,  Enhcur/dnervolUl.  Geschichte 
der  ram.  Pdptte,  p.  392  sq. ;  Catena,  Vita  del  glorioaia- 
simo  papa  Pio  V;  Ranke,  Papacy,  i,  269-277 ;  Agatio  di 
Somma,  Vida  de  Pio  Quinto ;  Fnrillet,  Vie  du  Pape  Pie 
V  (1674) ;  Falloux,  flisl.  de  SaitU  Pie  V  (1844,  2  vols.) ; 
Mendham,  Lije  and  Pontificate  of  Saint  Pius  V  (Lond, 
1832,  1844);  Bower,  //isl.  of  the  Popes  (see  Index); 
Soames,  Elizabethean  Hist,  (see  Index) ;  Collier,  Eccles. 
Ilitt.  (see  Index) ;  Fisher,  //«/.  of  the  Reformation, 
p.  802,  411. 

Piua  VT,  pope  of  Rome,  whose  original  name  was 
Giovami  Angela  di  Braschi,  descended  from  a  noble 
family,  and  was  born  at  Cescna,  Italy,  Dec  27,  1717. 
He  made  his  reputation  very  early  in  life,  and  was  ele- 
vated to  important  ecclesiastical  dignities  at  an  unusu- 
ally early  period.  In  17CC  he  was  made  keeper  of  the 
papal  exchequer,  and  in  1773  was  honored  with  the  car- 
dinal's hat.  In  1775,  upon  the  death  of  pope  Clement 
XIV,  better  known  as  Ganganelli,  cardinal  Braschi,  who 
had  then  the  reputation  of  being  of  a  generous  disposi- 
tion, fond  of  learning  and  the  arts,  and  bad  besides  the 
advantages  of  a  handsome  person,  a  graceful  demeanor, 
and  easy  and  affable  manners,  was  chosen  successor  to 
the  vacant  pontifical  cliair.  In  his  previous  ofBce  of 
treasurer  he  had  managed  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
country  with  prudence  and  disinterestedness.  In  tbe 
first  five  years  of  his  pontificate  he  occupied  himself 
laif^ely  with  public  improvements,  and  displayed  tbe 
same  care  and  independence.  But  in  bis  political  career 
pope  Pius  VI  was  rather  unfortunate.  Even  at  his  ele- 
vation, feeling  that  be  had  not  the  qualifications  of  a  pol- 
itician, he  predicted  himself,  to  the  conclave, on  unhappy 
termination  of  his  reign.  Conciliatory  in  spirit,  and  de- 
termined upon  the  preservation  of  unity  in  tbe  Church, 
be  would  frequently  make  concessions  where  stem  op- 
position was  more  in  place ;  then  again  he  would  hesi- 
tate, often  where  prompt  measures  alone  woidd  suffice. 
Thus  in  1777  a  serious  dispute  arose  with  Leopold  I, 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  and  Ricci  (q.  v.),  bishop  of  Pis- 
toja,  on  the  subject  of  some  grave  moral  offences  which 
had  been  discovered  in  several  convents.  Tbe  bishops, 
to  be  sure,  had  taken  the  liberty  to  act  without  papal  con- 
sent, but  the  case  warranted  prompt  proceedings,  and 
these  were  not  anticipated  from  Pius  VI.  Jealous  of  big 
authority  in  Church  affairs,  he  endeavored  to  interfere, 
but  without  success,  and  saw  himself  at  last  passed  by 
in  the  Council  of  Pistoja  (q.  v.),  and  when  the  ques- 
tion of  jurisdiction  was  finally  settled  in  a  more  satis- 
factory manner,  it  yet  left  a  coldness  between  tbe  courts 
of  Rome  and  Tuscany.  A  more  important  disagree- 
ment took  place  in  1780  with  emperor  Joseph  II.  Leo- 
pold's brother,  who,  having  control  of  the  reins  of  pow- 
er under  the  emperor's  queen,  Maria  Theresa,  was  bent 
on  separating  the  Church  from  all  papal  jurisdiction. 
His  first  step  was  to  suppress  superfluous  convents  with- 
out papal  consent,  and  to  emancipate  the  clergy  of  his 
dominions  from  all  papal  interference  in  matters  of 
discipline.  It  was  the  same  question  previously  raised 
in  Tuscany  by  Leopold.  Joseph  even  went  further,  and 
took  upon  himself  the  nomination  of  bishops — even  of 
those  in  Italy,  and  the  pope  readily  saw  in  these  pro- 
posed reforms  nothing  short  of  a  design  to  weaken  the 
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influence  of  the  see  of  Rome.  Pius  VT,  not  willing  to 
leave  unemployed  any  conciliatory  offices  at  his  com- 
mand, believed  that  his  duty  lay  in  a  visit  to  the  em- 
peror, and  accordingly  he  set  out  for  Vienna  in  1782, 
to  settle  matters  by  personal  arrangement.  The  step 
was  in  itself  a  novelty.  For  several  centuries  no  pontiff 
had  ever  left  Italy.  Honli  wrote  a  poem  on  the  re- 
markable event,  entitled  /{  PelUgrvto  Apottolico.  At 
Vienna  the  pope  was  received  with  every  honor;  yet 
Pius  failed  to  make  any  impression  on  the  emperor,  and 
the  matter  in  discussion  was  referred  to  a  ministry  un- 
favorable to  papal  claims.  It  was  the  same  straggle  as 
that  of  France,  Gallicanism  against  Ultramontanism, 
only  this  time  the  pope  was  himself  inclined  to  be  the 
peace-maker  between  the  contending  factions  in  the 
Church.  Pius  VI  failed  utterly  in  his  mission,  and 
returned  to  Rome  disappointed  and  dejected,  to  be 
reproached  for  his  good  intentions,  with  having  low- 
ered the  dignity  of  his  office,  and  encouraged  the  Gal- 
ilean tendencies  in  the  Church  at  large.  The  troubles 
doubled  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  rendered  the  remaining  years  of  his  pontificate 
gloomy  and  calamitous.  In  the  early  period  of  that 
fearful  struggle  Pius  VI  had  solemnly  condemned  the 
abrupt  changes  made  in  France  concerning  the  dis- 
cipline and  the  property  of  the  clergy,  though  in  all 
secular  matters  be  had  wisely  abstained  from  interfer- 
ence of  any  sort.  But  in  January,  1793,  a  complication 
arose  of  a  most  serious  nature.  A  young  man,  Hugo 
Basseville,  an  agent  of  the  French  republican  party, 
while  on  his  way  to  Naples,  where  he  was  to  be  secre- 
tary of  embassy,  stopped  in  the  Kternal  City,  and  made 
a  foolish  demonstration  in  the  Corso, apparently  to  sound 
the  opinions  of  the  people.  He  appeared  in  a  carriage 
with  several  tricolored  flags,  and  distributed  revolu- 
tionary tracts,  vociferating  something  about  liberty  and 
against  tyrants;  but  a  mob  collected;  he  was  dragged 
out  of  his  carriage,  and  mortally  stabbed  in  several  places 
by  the  populace.  The  military  arrived  too  late,  and 
though  some  of  the  murderers  were  arrested  and  tried, 
the  French  government  charged  the  papal  authorities 
with  having  been  a  party  to  the  crime.  The  result 
was  that  the  breach  widened,  and  that  finally  the  pope 
joined  the  league  of  the  sovereigns  against  France.  In 
179G,  when  Bonaparte  invaded  Northern  Italy,  he  took 
possession  of  the  legations,  but  at  the  same  time  offered 
to  the  pope  conditions  of  peace.  These,  however,  it 
was  impossible  for  Pius  to  accept,  and  the  papal  troops 
were  marched  against  the  French.  The  defeat  of  the 
papacy  followed,  and  after  the  possession  of  Ancona  and 
Loreto,  peace  wax  established  at  Campo  Formio  in  Oct., 
1797.  The  conditions  of  peace  were  very  onerous,  and 
added  vexation  to  vexation  against  the  unfortunate 
pope,  who,  old  and  infirm,  was  unequal  to  the  difficulties 
which  crowded  upon  him.  Heavy  contributions  were 
imposed  by  the  French  Directory,  and  Ferrara,  Romagna, 
and  the  Bolognese  were  incorporated  with  the  newly 
founded  Cisalpine  republic ;  the  price  of  peace,  in  fine, 
was  the  revocation  of  the  papal  edicts  launched  against 
the  Jansenists,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  civil 
constitution  of  the  French  clergy.  To  make  bad  mat- 
ters worse,  some  disorders  in  Rome  between  the  French 
and  Italians,  in  the  course  of  which  the  French  general 
Duphot  was  shot,  gave  a  pretext  to  the  French  Directory 
for  the  expedition  of  Berthier,  who  arrived  in  Rome  on 
February  10,  and  occupied  the  Vatican.  Pius  VI,  for- 
saken by  most  of  the  cardinals,  who  bad  escaped,  re- 
mained in  the  Vatican.  On  the  15th  a  tree  of  liberty 
was  raised  in  the  Campo  Vaccine,  and  Rome  was  for- 
mally declared  a  republic  Berthier  aftenrards  sent  an 
officer  to  intimate  to  the  pope  that  he  must  renounce 
his  temporal  sovereignty.  Pius  answered  that  he  had 
received  it  from  God  and  by  the  free  election  of  men, 
and  could  not  renounce  it;  that  he  was  eighty  years 
old,  and  his  troubles  could  not  be  of  long  duration,  but 
that  he  was  determined  to  do  nothing  derogatory  to  his 
high  office.    Next  came  the  commissary-genenU  of  the 


French  army,  who,  after  taking  an  inventory  of  all  tb« 
valoables  that  still  remained  in  the  papal  residence,  or- 
dered Pius  to  prepare  to  set  out  in  two  days.   The  pope 
said  he  could  not  oppose  force,  but  protested  against 
this  new  act  of  violence.    On  Feb.  20  Pins  VI  left  tbe 
Vatican  with  a  few  attendants,  and,  escorted  by  a  strong 
detachment  of  cavalrj-,  took  the  road  to  Florence.    He 
was  lodged  at  first  in  a  convent  near  Siena,  and  after- 
wards in  the  Carthusian  convent  near  Florence,  where 
he  remained  till  tbe  following  year,  when  the  French, 
having  driven  out  of  Tuscany  the  grand-duke  Ferdi- 
nand, and  being  threatened  by  the  Austro-Russians  wh« 
were  advancing  to  the  Adige,  ordered  the  pope  to  be 
transferred  to  France.     He  was  taken  to  Grenoble,  and 
afterwards  to  Valence,  on  tbe  Rhone,  where  he  died  in 
August  of  that  year  (1799).    Just  before  his  death  the 
Roman  republic  had  ceased  to  exists  the  French  being 
driven  out  of  Italy  by  the  Austro-Russians,  and  Rome 
was  occupied  by  Austrian  and  Neapolitan  troops.    In 
the  year  18U2,  after  the  restoration  of  the  papal  goveni- 
ment,  the  remains  of  Pius  VI  were  transferred  to  Rome 
by  leave  of  the  first  consul  Bonaparte,  at  the  request  of 
his  successor,  Pius  VII,  and  deposited  with  solemn  pomp 
in  the  churoh  of  St.  Peter.    The  bulls  published  by  Pius 
VI  are  in  BuUar.  Soman,  conlm.  tunmor.  Ponttf.  Cte- 
maitU  XIII,  Clem.  XI V,  Pii  VI  eotutitutumes,  etc.,  guat 
Coll.  Barbieri,  opp.  et  tiud.  R.  Srgrtdi  (Rom.  1835, 1 1 
vii-x) ;  cont,  couttit,  Pii  VI.    Pius  VI  greatly  enlarged 
the  museum  of  the  Vatican,  which  he  made  one  of  tbe 
richest  in  Europe  in  works  of  sculpture,  vases,  precious 
marbles,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity ;  and  he  caused 
a  splendid  set  of  engravings  of  the  objects  in  this  mu- 
seum to  be  published,  under  the  title  of  Mu»eo  Pio  Ck- 
mentmo.    He  made  additions  to  the  church  of  SL  Peter, 
and  embellished  Rome  mth  new  palaces,  fountains,  and 
other  structures.     His  internal  administration  was  lib- 
eral and  mild,  an  unusual  freedom  of  opinion  and  speech 
prevailed  at  Rome,  and  a  number  of  learned  men  gath- 
ered thither  from  other  parts  of  llal}'.    Many  foreigners 
came  to  settle  in  that  capital,  the  fine  arts  were  encour- 
aged by  the  pope  and  several  of  the  cardinals,  and  mod- 
em Rome  was  reviving  the  brilliant  period  of  Leo  X 
when  the  struggle  with  the  French  Directory  darkened 
the  scene.     See,  besides  the  memoire  by  Becattine 
(Venice,  1801,4  vols.) ;  Tavanti  (Flor.  1804, 3  vols.  4to); 
Gesch.  det  Papsitt  Piut  VI  (Vienna,  1799) ;  Bourgoing's 
Memoira  de  Pie  VI  (Par.  1799) ;  Ferrari,  Vita  Pii  VI 
(Patav.  1802) ;  Novaes,  Sommi  Pontifid,  voL  xvi,  xvii; 
Artaud,  Uitt.  de*  touv.  Pontif.  Rom.  (Par.  1849),  vol 
viii;  Wolflj  Getch.  der  kathoL  Kirche  latter  Piut  VI 
(Zurich,  1797-1802,  7  vols.  8vo). 

Pius  VTI,  pope  from  1800  to  1828,  was  successor  of 
the  preceding.  He  was  originally  called  Gregorio  Bar^ 
naba  Chiaramonti,  being  also  of  noble  descent,  and  was 
bom  in  1742  at  Cesena.  He  first  studied  in  the  college 
of  Ravenna,  and  subsequently  entered  the  Order  of  Ben- 
edictines in  1758.  He  was  appointed  lecturer  on  phi- 
losophy, and  afterwards  on  theology,  to  the  novices  of 
his  order,  first  at  Parma  and  then  at  Rome.  Pius  VI 
appointed  him  bishop  of  Tivoli,  and  in  1785  made  him 
a  cardinal  and  bishop  of  Imola.  When  Bonaparte  took 
possession  of  the  legations,  and  annexed  them  to  the 
Cisalpine  republic  cardinal  Chiaramonti  in  a  homily 
exhorted  his  flock  to  submit  to  the  new  institutions, 
and  to  be  faithful  to  the  state  of  which  they  had  be- 
come a  part  This  conduct  is  said  to  have  gained  tbe 
approval  of  Bonaparte.  When  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Pius  VI,  in  his  exile  at  Valence,  in  August,  1799, 
came  to  Italy,  the  conclave  was  summoned  to  assemble 
at  Venice,  then  under  the  dominion  of  Austria,  as  Rome 
was  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  Thirty-five  cardinals  ac- 
cordingly assembled  in  the  Benedictine  convent  of  St, 
Giorgio  Maggiore,  in  order  to  elect  one  of  their  nomber 
to  the  papal  office,  a  dignity  apparently  not  very  envi- 
able in  those  troubled  times,  llie  deliberations  of  the 
conclave  lasted  several  months,  and  at  last,  on  March 
14, 1800,  cardinal  Chiaramonti  was  cboaen,  and  crowned 
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pii|)e  oa  the  21st  of  the  same  inontli,  under  the  name 
of  Fills  VII.  In  the  fullowing  July  the  pope  made  his 
eomnce  into  Borne,  and  soon  after  appointed  cardinal 
Owtalvi  his  secretary  of  state,  or  prime  minister.  In 
the  bUoving  year  the  peace  of  Luneville,  between 
Fnnce  and  Austria,  was  made,  and  Bonaparte,  6rst  con- 
sol  of  France,  ordered  his  troops  to  eracuate  the  papal 
Inritories,  with  the  exception  of  the  legations,  which 
had  been  fonnally  incorporated  with  the  so-called 
"Italian  Republic"  Meantime  the  ecclesiastical  affairs 
of  France  wei«  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  confusion. 
Fnnce  was  still  nominally  Roman  Catholic,  but  the 
dei^  were  no  longer  in  communication  with  the  see 
of  iiame,and  were  divided  into  parties.  In  the  midst 
of  this  confusion  about  one  half  of  the  population  of 
Fnwe  followed  no  mode  of  worship,  and  ptofessed  no 
leligioo  whatever.  A  vast  number  of  parish  churches 
were  shut  up,  and  had  been  so  for  ten  years.  Bona- 
pane  saw  clearly  that  a  nation  could  not  subsist  with- 
cot  s  religion,  and  tbat  the  genius  of  the  French  de- 
msoded  it  rather  as  an  institution  than  an  internal  life, 

[      He  therefore  resolved  upon  a  concordat  with  Komc. 

[  Tbe  pope  appointed  the  prelate  Spina  and  the  theolo- 
giin  Caselli,  who  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  Bonaparte 
Bmed  his  brother  Joseph,  Cretet,  councillor  of  state, 
ud  Bemier,a  Veudean  priest,  to  treat  with  the  pope's 
Mgotialors.  But  on  an  intimation  from  Bonaparte, 
«ho  was  above  all  things  anxious  that  the  matter  should 
be  pmnptly  settled,  the  pope  despatched  to  I'aris  car- 
dinal Coiualvi,  who  smoothed  down  all  difficulties,  and 
the  concordat  was  signed  at  Paris,  July  15,  1801,  and 
was  ratified  by  Pius  at  Rome,  afler  some  hesitation  and 
eoosiltation,  on  August  14th  following.  The  principal 
sonples  of  tbe  pope  were  concerning  certain  artides 
calkd  "organic,"  which  Bonaparte  appended  to  the 
coDoiniat,  as  if  tfaey  had  formed  part  of  it,  and  which 
mre  proclaimed  aa  laws  of  tbe  state.  Henceforth  Ro- 
auQism  was  the  establishment  of  France ;  but,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  pope  Pius  VII  was  bound  to  recognise  the 
iodependence  of  the  French  Church.     See  France. 

From  1801  till  1804  Pius  VII  enjoyed  tranquillity  at 
Kome,  which  be  employed  in  restoring  order  to  tbe 
iaaneea,  in  ameliorating  the  judicial  administration,  in 
inmwting  the  agriculture  of  the  Campagna,  and  in 
Mher  similar  cares.  His  personal  establishment  was 
Dodente,  his  table  frugal,  his  habits  simple,  and  his 
emdnct  ezemplair.  In  May,  1804,  Napoleon  was  pro- 
diimed  emperor,  and  some  time  after  he  wrote  to  the 
pope  leqaeiting  him  to  crown  him  solemnly  at  Paris. 
After  considerable  hesitation  Pius  consented,  and  set 
out  from  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  November  of  that 
rear.  The  ceremony  of  tbe  coronation  took  place  in 
die  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  after  which  the  pope 
■pent  Kreral  months  in  Paris,  visiting  the  public  es- 
tablishments, and  receiving  the  homage  of  men  of  all 
parties,  who  were  won  by  his  unassuming  yet  dignified 
beharior  and  his  unaffected  piety.  In  May,  1805,  he 
Mnmed  to  Rome-,  and  his  troubles  began  soon  after. 
In  October,  1805,  a  body  of  French  troops  suddenly  took 
miliuuy  posaesaon  of  Ancona.  Pius  remonstrated  in 
a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Napoleon,  who  was  at  that 
time  at  the  head  of  his  army  in  Austria.  It  was  only 
after  the  peace  of  Pressburg  that  he  received  an  answer, 
in  which  Napoleon  said  that  he  considered  himself  as 
the  protector  of  the  Church  against  heretics  and  scbis- 
■nalics,  like  his  predecessors  from  the  time  of  Charle- 
B^ne,  and  that  as  such  he  had  occupied  Ancona  to  pre- 
vent it  from  falling  into  tbe  hands  of  the  English  or  the 
Ksaiins.  Soon  after  Napoleon  officially  required  the 
pope,  through  his  ambassador  at  Rome,  to  expel  from 
hi)  danioions  all  English,  Russian,  Swedish,  and  Sar- 
•finian  wbjects,  and  to  cloee  his  ports  to  the  vessels  of 
*hose  powers  who  were  then  at  war  with  France.  Pius 
■eplied  at  length  in  a  letter  to  Napoleon,  representing 
to  him  that  his  request  was  destructive  of  tbe  indepen- 
<leaa  of  the  Papal  State,  and  of  its  political  neutrality, 
vUeh  were  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  tbe  Church,  and 


for  the  security  of  the  numerous  members  of  it  who 
were  living  in  those  very  countries  with  which  the 
emperor  was  then  at  war.  He  said  that  the  bead  of 
the  Church  ought  to  be  a  minister  of  peace,  and  not  to 
take  part  in  a  war  which  has  not  religion  for  its  object; 
that  if  some  of  his  predecessors  had  not  always  abided 
by  this  rule,  he  at  least  should  not  follow  their  exam- 
ple. Napoleon,  however,  insisted,  and  an  angry  corre- 
spondence was  carried  on  between  the  two  courts  for 
about  two  years  on  this  subject  of  contention,  the  neu- 
trality of  the  Papal  States  being  all  the  while  merely 
nominal,  as  the  French  troops  marching  from  and  to 
Naples  crxMsed  and  recrossed  it  at  their  pleasure,  and 
the  French  also  kept  a  garrison  at  Ancona,  the  only 
papal  port  of  any  importance.  By  degrees  they  ex- 
tended their  posts  all  along  the  Adriatic  coast,  and  gar- 
risoned the  various  ports.  Some  time  after  a  body  of 
French  troops,  coming  from  Naples,  passed  through 
Rome,  ostensibly  to  proceed  to  Leghorn ;  but  they  sud- 
denly tamed  out  of  the  main  road  and  surprised  in  tbe 
night  the  town  of  Civita  Vecchia,  of  which  they  took 
military  possession.  In  all  these  places  they  confis- 
cate<l  whatever  English  property  they  could  find.  The 
papal  troops  at  Ancona,  Civita  Vecchia,  and  other  places 
were  ordered  to  place  themselves  under  the  direction 
of  the  French  commanders,  and  some  officers  who  re- 
fused to  do  so  were  arrested  and  kept  in  confinement. 
Napoleon  in  tbe  mean  time  found  fresh  grotmds  of  quar- 
rel with  the  pope.  He  wished  to  decUre  the  marriage 
of  his  brother  Jerome  with  an  American  Protestant  lady 
null ;  but  Pius  refused,  saying  that  although  the  Church 
abhorred  marriages  between  Catholics  and  heretics,  yet 
if  they  were  contracted  in  Protestant  countries  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  those  countries  they  were  binding 
and  indissoluble,  [iMItr  of  Piut  VII  on  this  impor- 
tant subject  in  Artaud,  Fie  du  Pape  Pie  VII  (Paris, 
1826).]  He  next  accused  the  pope  of  dilatoriness  in 
giving  the  canonical  institution  to  the  bishops  elected 
to  vacant  sees  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Eugene  Beau- 
hamais,  viceroy  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  wrote  an  able 
and  conciliatory  letter  to  the  pope,  in  order  to  bring 
about  an  arrangement;  and  the  pope  was  induced  to 
invite  the  bishops  elect  to  Rome  in  order  to  receive  the 
canonical  institution,  when  a  threatening  letter  came, 
written  by  Napoleon  from  Dresden  after  the  peace  of 
Tilsit  in  the  summer  of  1807,  in  which  he  said  that 
"the  pope  must  not  take  him  for  a  Louis  le  D^bon- 
naire;  that  his  anathemas  would  never  make  his  sol- 
diers drop  their  muskets;  that  he.  Napoleon,  if  pro- 
voked too  far,  could  separate  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
from  the  Roman  Church,  and  establish  a  more  rational 
form  of  worship  than  that  of  which  the  pope  was  the 
head ;  that  such  a  thing  was  easy  in  the  actual  state 
of  people's  minds,"  etc ;  and  he  forbade  Eugene  to  cor- 
respond any  longer  with  tbe  pope,  or  send  the  bishops 
elect  to  Rome,  for,  he  said,  "they  would  only  imbibe 
there  principles  of  sedition  against  their  sovereign." 

Matters  were  now  brought  to  an  open  rupture.  A 
French  force  under  general  Miollis  entered  Rome  in 
February,  1808,  and  took  possession  of  the  castle  and 
the  gates,  leaving  however  the  civil  authorities  undis- 
turbed. The  pope  was  prevailed  upon  to  send  cardinal 
de  Bayanne  as  his  legate  to  Paris,  to  make  a  last  effort 
at  reconciliation ;  but  the  cardinal  had  not  arrived  at 
his  destination  when  a  decree  of  Napoleon,  dated  April 
2, 1808,  united  the  provinces  of  Ancona,  Macerata,  Fer- 
mo,  and  Urbino  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Fresh  re- 
monstrances on  the  part  of  Pius  were  answered  by 
threats  of  further  hostile  measures  on  the  part  of  Na- 
poleon, unless  the  pope  entered  into  an  offensive  and 
defensive  league  with  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Italy, 
and  by  a  declaration  that  "the  pope  would  lose  his 
temporal  sovereignty  and  remain  bishop  of  Rome  as 
his  predecessors  were  during  the  first  eight  centuries, 
and  under  the  reign  of  Charlemagne"  (A'o/e  deM.de 
Champagm/,  Mmatre  det  Affaires  Etrangitet  a  ttm 
Eminetta  le  Cardiaal  Capara,  April  18,  1808).     The 
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war  which  began  soon  after  in  Spain  prevented  Napo- 
leon from  occupving  himself  with  the  affaira  of  Rome, 
which  remained  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  amid  frequent 
clashing  between  the  French  military  authorities  and 
the  papal  civil  officers.  The  papal  territorj',  impover- 
ished as  it  was  by  the  loss  of  its  finest  provinces,  was 
obliged  to  pay  the  French  troops  which  garrisoned  the 
towns  that  still  nominally  belonged  to  the  pope.  All 
the  disaffected  and  the  turbulent,  trusting  to  French 
protection,  openly  insulted  the  papal  government  The 
pope  remained  confined  to  his  palace  on  the  Quirinal, 
with  his  Swiss  guard  at  the  gates,  not  wishing  to  ex- 
pose himself  to  violence  by  venturing  out.  On  Hay 
17, 1809,  Napoleon,  who  was  then  making  war  against 
Austria,  issued  a  decree  from  Vienna,  in  which  he  re- 
sumed the  grant  of  bis  illustrious  predecessor  Charie- 
magne,  and  united  the  remainder  of  the  Roman  states 
to  the  French  empire,  leaving  to  the  pope  his  palaces 
and  an  income  of  two  millions  of  francs.  On  June  10, 
1809,  the  pope  issued  a  bull  of  excommunication  against 
all  the  perpetratois  and  abettors  of  the  invasion  of  Rome 
and  of  the  territories  of  the  Holy  See.  The  bull  was 
affixed  to  the  gates  of  the  principal  churches  of  Rome 
and  in  other  public  places.  The  text  of  the  bidl  is 
given  by  cardinal  Pacca,  in  his  Mtmorie  Slorichr,  Ap- 
pendix to  pt.  i,  No.  V.  The  French  commander,  Miollis, 
being  afraid  of  an  insurrection  of  the  people  of  Rome, 
who  had  shown  unequivocal  signs  of  attachment  to 
their  sovereign,  thought  it  expedient  to  remove  Pius 
from  the  capital.  The  Swiss  guards  made  no  resist- 
ance, having  orders  to  that  effect  from  the  pope ;  and, 
protesting  that  he  "yielded  to  force,"  Pius  took  his 
breviary  under  his  arm,  accompanied  the  general  to  the 
gate,  where  his  carriage  was  ready,  and  drove  off  nnder 
an  escort.  He  was  taken  first  to  Grenoble,  in  Dau- 
phin^, from  whence  he  was  removed,  by  onler  of  Na- 
poleon, to  Savona,  in  the  Riviera  of  Genoa,  where  he  re- 
mained till  June,  1812.  While  Pius  was  at  Savona,  Na- 
poleon convoked  a  council  at  Paris  of  the  bishops  of  his 
empire ;  but  he  found  that  assembly  less  docile  than  be 
expected,  and  he  dissolved  it  without  reaching  any 
conclusion.  The  great  question  was  how  to  fill  up  the 
vacant  sees,  when  the  pope  refused  the  canonical  insti- 
tution. The  pope  at  the  same  time  would  not  recognise 
Napoleon's  divorce  from  his  first  wife  Josephine.  In 
short.  Napoleon  found  that  unarmed  priests  were  more 
difficult  to  conquer  than  the  armies  of  one  half  of  Europe 
(Thibaudeau,  Le  Contulut  et  FEmpirt,  ch.  Ixxvii ;  Boti  a, 
Storia  d'ltalin,  bk.  xxv).  The  plan  of  Napoleon  was  to 
have  the  pope  settled  at  Avignon,  or  some  other  town  of 
his  empire,  as  his  subject  and  his  pensionan-,  and  to  con- 
trol himself  the  nomination  not  only  of  the  bishops,  but 
of  the  cardinals  also,  by  which  means  he  would  have 
added  to  his  already  overbearing  temporal  power  the  in- 
calculable support  of  a  spiritual  authority  which  extends 
over  a  great  part  of  the  world.  The  resistance  of  Pius 
disconcerted  his  views.  Napoleon  at  last  imagined  that 
by  changing  Pius  to  Fontainebleau  he  might  succeed 
in  overcoming  his  firmness.  He  therefore  caused  Pius 
to  be  removed  with  the  greatest  secrecy.  He  was 
brought  to  Fontainebleau  in  June,  1812,  lodged  in  the 
imperial  palace,  and  treated  with  marked  respect.  Na- 
poleon had  set  out  on  his  Russian  expedition.  After 
his  return  from  that  disastrous  campaign,  in  December, 

1812,  he  went  to  sec  the  pope,  embraced  him,  and  treat- 
ed him  with  studied  attention;  he  also  allowed  several 
cardinals  who  were  at  Paris  to  repair  to  Fontainebleau, 
and  at  last,  chiefly  through  their  persuasions,  he  pre- 
vailed u|)on  the  pope  to  sign  a  new  concordat,  Jan.  25, 

1813.  It  is  not  true,  as  some  have  stated,  that  Na- 
poleon, in  one  of  bis  conferences  with  Pius,  lifted  his 
hand  against  him  and  struck  him.  Pacca  (^Memorie 
Slorichf,  pt,  iii,  ch.  i)  denies  this  on  the  authority  of 
Pins  himself,  but  thinks  it  very  probable  that  Napoleon 
s|H>ke  to  his  prisoner  in  an  authoritative  and  threaten- 
ing tone.  Napoleon  hastened  to  publish  the  articles  of 
the  concordat,  and  to  give  them  the  force  of  laws  of  the 


empire ;  after  which  he  granted  free  access  to  fhc  pop<^ 
to  all  canlinals,  and  others  who  chose  to  repair  to  Fon- 
tainebleau, Pius,  who  had  scruples  concerning  some  of 
the  articles  which  be  had  signed,  laid  them  before  tbe 
cardinals  and  asked  their  opinion.  Several  of  the  car- 
dinals, especially  the  Italian  ones,  such  as  Consalvi, 
Pacca,  Litta,  and  Ui  Pietro,  stated  that  some  of  the  ar- 
ticles were  contrary  to  the  canon  law  and  the  legitimate 
jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  see,  and  pregnant  with  the 
most  serious  evils  to  the  Church,  and  they  urged  the 
necessity  of  a  prompt  retraction.  They  quoted  the  ex- 
ample of  Paschal  11,  who,  in  similar  circumstances  bar- 
ing ceded  to  the  em|>eror  Henry  V  the  right  of  investi- 
ture, hastened  to  submit  his  conduct  to  the  judgment 
of  a  council  assembled  in  the  Lateran,  and  the  council 
revoked  the  cession.  See  Paschal  II.  Upon  this 
Pius  wrote  to  Napoleon,  March  24,  retracting  his  con- 
cessions, but  proposing  a  new  basis  fur  a  concordat;  Na- 
poleon, however,  took  no  notice  of  the  retractation,  ex- 
cept to  exile  some  of  the  cardinals  who,  he  thought, 
had  influenced  it.  Napoleon  soon  after  set  off  for  his 
army  in  Germany,  and  the  affair  with  the  pope  remained 
in  suspense.  It  was  only  after  the  defeat  of  the  French 
armies  and  their  expulsion  from  Germany  that  Napo- 
leon proposed  to  restore  to  the  pope  the  Papal  States 
south  of  the  Apennines,  if  the  pope  would  agree  to  t 
concordat.  Pins  answered  that  he  would  not  enter  into 
any  negotiations  until  he  was  restored  to  Rome.  Oa 
Jan.  22, 1814,  an  order  came  for  the  pope  to  leave  Fon- 
tainebleau the  following  day.  None  of  the  cardinals 
were  allowed  to  accompany  him.  He  set  out,  accompa- 
nied by  an  escort,  and  was  taken  to  Italy.  On  arriving 
at  the  bridge  on  the  river  Nura,  in  the  state  of  Painu, 
he  met  the  advanced  posts  of  the  Neapolitan  troops  un- 
der Miirat,  who  was  then  making  common  cause  with 
the  allied  powers  against  Napoleon,  Murat  had  taken 
military  occupation  of  the  Roman  state,  but  he  olTercd 
to  give  up  Rome  and  the  Campagna.  I^us,  however, 
prefeired  stopping  at  Cesena,  his  native  town,  until  the 
political  horizon  was  cleared  up.  After  the  abdication 
of  Napoleon  and  the  peace  of  Paris,  Pius  made  his  en- 
trance into  Rome,  May  24, 1814,  in  the  midst  of  rejoic- 
ings and  acclamations.  His  faithful  Consalvi  soon  allet 
resumed  his  office  of  secretary  of  state.  By  the  articles 
of  the  congress  of  Vienna  the  whole  of  the  Papal  States 
were  restored,  including  the  legationsi,  which  were  not, 
however,  evacuated  by  the  Austrian  troops  until  after 
the  fall  of  Murat,  in  1816. 

The  remaining  years  of  the  life  of  Pins  'XTI  were 
spent  in  compai^tive  tranquillity,  though  not  in  idle- 
ness. He  applied  himself  to  adapt,  as  far  as  it  was  prac- 
ticable, the  civil  institutions  of  his  dominions  to  the 
great  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  tbe  aocial  state. 
By  a  "  motu  proprio"  of  the  year  1816  he  confirmed  the 
suppression  of  all  feudal  imposts,  privileges,  monopolie^ 
and  jurisdictions;  he  abolished  every  kind  of  tonuie. 
including  that  called  tbe  "corda,"  or  "estrapade,"  which 
was  formerly  a  frequent  mode  of  punishment  at  Rome: 
he  diminished  the  land-tax;  retained  the  register  of 
"  bypothtques,"  or  mortgages,  instituted  by  the  French ; 
laid  down  the  basis  of  a  new  code  of  public  admioist  ra- 
tion, and  in  November  of  the  following  year  be  publi»bed 
a  new  code  of  civil  procedure,  in  which  he  regulated  the 
costs  of  judicial  proceedings.  He  maintained  the  com- 
mercial courts  established  by  tbe  French,  as  well  as  the 
new  pj-stera  of  police,  enforcied  by  a  regular  corps  of  car- 
abineers, instead  of  the  old  "  sbirri,"  who  were  ineffective 
and  corrupt  (Toumon,  Etudet  ttatutiqvet  mr  Rotor,  bk. 
iv,  ch.  vi).  Unfortunately,  however,  the  old  system  of 
secret  proceedings  in  criminal  matters  was  restored,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  which  have  ja- 
risdiction  also  over  laymen.  Pius,  however,  also  made 
some  important  alterations  in  the  form  of  proceeding  of 
the  Inquisition,  abolishing  torture  as  well  as  the  punish- 
ment of  death  for  offences  concerning  religion.  He  did 
perhaps  all  that  he  could  do  as  a  pope,  and  certainly  more 
than  any  pope  had  done  before  him.    Cardinal  Consalri 
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tMk  rigorons  measure*  to  extirpate  the  banditti  of  the 
Umpagiui;  and  in  July,  1819,  he  ordered  the  town  of 
Sonnino,  a  n«t  of  incorrigible  robbers,  to  be  razed  to 
thtgrotinJ.  With  reganl  to  spiritual  matters,  Pius  con- 
duded  a  new  concordat  with  France,  Naples,  Bavaria, 
aiKi  other  »«ates<  Ho  condemnwl  by  a  bull  the  political 
wdKT  of  Carbonari,  as  well  as  other  secret  societies. 
h  the  ownth  of  July,  1823,  the  aged  pontiff  had  a  fall 
inhisipaninents  and  broke  his  thigh.  This  accident 
Uooght  on  inilammation,  and  he  died  Aug.  20.  He 
nssoweeded  by  Leo  XII  (q.  v.).  Thonvaldsen  was 
coomiwoned  to  make  his  monument,  which  has  been 
(iltced  in  St.  Peter's.  Pius  VI I  stands  prominent  among 
the  long  scries  of  popes  for  his  exemplary  conduct  under 
idrefsily,  his  Christian  virtue*,  and  his  general  benev- 
otaice  and  charity.  Free  from  nepotism,  virtuous,  mod- 
est, DMSsoming,  and  personally  disinterested,  he  was  a 
ttJDch,  thongh  temperate,  defender  of  the  rights  of  his 
!«;  uid  his  meek  bearing  and  unblemished  character 
cngsgtd  on  his  side  the  sj'rapathies  of  the  whole  Chris- 
tiiD  worM,  without  distinction  of  community  or  sect, 
diiriag  the  long  struggle  with  his  gigantic  and  ungen- 
enai  advenary.  A  selection  of  his  bulls,  breves,  etc., 
•re  Iband  in  Koskovany,  Motmm.  Calh.  pro  imlependm- 
tiirctttl.eaLQ>iiiique'eeel.  (18-17),  ii,  1  sq.  The  Butta- 
rim  Ronmim  eontinuat  contains  in  vol,  xi  and  xii 
(Kom.  1846)  all  bulls  and  breves  till  1806.  See  Cohen, 
ft-™  kiilor.  sur  Pie  VII  (Vat.  1823);  Simon,  La  Vie 
fdiiipw  et  privie  de  Pie  VII  (ibid.  1824);  Jiiger,  ie- 
faiadmUmg  des  Paptfes  Pi»t  VI I  (Frkf.  1824) ;  Ar^ 
taad  de  Hontor,  //&/.  delaVieetdu  Ponfificat  du  Pape 
Pk  III  (3d  ed.  Par.  1839,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  and  Cardinal 
hwa's  Ilitlorical  Memoirt,  transL  into  Engl,  by  Sir 
Gtorge  Head  (Lond.  1850,  2  vols,  post  8vo) ;  the  Load. 
Bit.  1854,  pt.  ii,  p.  77 ;  Ranke,  Uisl.  of  the  Papacy,  ii, 
311  aq.,  et  aL;  Bower,  Hiil.  of  Ike  Popes,  voL  viii;  Ch. 
Jirnml,  voL  vii;  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1867,  No.  i;  Englieh 
Cfdep.  t,  V,  of  which  article  we  have  largely  availed 
maelra. 

Pins  Vm,  pope  of  Rome,  was  bom  at  Cingoli,  in 
ibe  province  of  Ancona,  Italy,  Nov.  20, 1761.  His  orig- 
iul  name  was  Fraacis  Xavier  CatliyHoni,  lie  was 
ihe  friend  of  Pius  VII,  and  was  by  him  created  bishop 
ofMontalto  in  1800,  and  elevated  to  the  cardinalate  in 
B16.  He  was  generally  regarded  as  the  most  learned 
ononist  of  the  papal  wnirt.  He  was  desired  for  suc- 
anorof  pope  La>  XII.  During  Pius  VIU's  short  pon- 
l&ate  of  one  year  ami  eight  months  (from  March  31, 
IliS  till  Nov.  30,  1830)  nothing  remarkable  occurred. 
He  waned  against  indifferentism,  Bible  societies,  Free- 
naKniy,  and  all  secret  associations,  and  successfully  la- 
tnmlforthe  estabrishment  of  a  patriarchate  at  Coiistan- 
lino;ile  for  the  United  Armenians.  He  deserves  to  be 
pptrislly  commended  for  his  humane  efforts  with  Dom 
Tftiro  of  Brazil  to  suppress  the  slave  traflic  and  system. 
His  bulls,  canons,  etc.,  are  in  Koskovany,  Monutnent,  Calh, 
ii.  252-317.  He  was  succeeded  by  pope  Gregory  XVI. 
Sa  .\rUnd  de  Muntor,  lliil.  </«  Pape  Pie  VIII  (Par. 
I»I3);  Nodari,  Vila  Poiilijtnim  Pit  VI,  VII,  Leoma 
XII,  e<  PH  VIII  (Pailua,  1840).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Pins  IZ,  the  last  of  the  Roman  pontifh  who  held 
iMh  temporal  and  spiritual  rule.  His  original  name 
"M  Gmaatd  Maria  ilaslai  Ferretii,  He  was  of  noble 
pjrentaj^e,  though  there  are  writers  claiming  him  to  be 
of  Jewish  descent  He  was  bom  at  Sinigaglia,  May  13, 
1T91  As  a  youth  he  was  di£tingiushe<l  for  a  mild  dis- 
tnailoo  and  for  his  works  of  charity.  While  still  a  child 
Ik  m  laved  from  drowning  by  a  poor  amtadim),  who 
lircd  to  see  him  seated  on  what  the  historian  Macaulay 
olb  "the  moet  ancient  and  veoemble  throne  of  Eu- 
"Tt"  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  Rome  for  the 
[""pwe  of  entering  the  body  -  guard  of  the  reigning 
PontiH  Ru»  VII.  An  epileptic  attack,  however,  pre- 
dated the  attainment  of  bis  wishes,  and  be  entered 
a  leligioos  aeminary,  where  bis  gentleness  and  devo- 
tia  prored  the  foaudation  of  bis  future  distinction. 


While  at  Rome  he  lived  under  the  protection  of  an 
uncle,  an  officer  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of 
the  Vatican.  In  the  troubled  period  which  marked  the 
closing  days  of  Napoleon's  reign,  uncle  and  nephew  re- 
moved to  their  estates  at  Siuigoglia.  On  a  visit  which 
p<>|>e  Pius  VII  paid  this  place,  Mastai  was  presented  to 
his  holiness,  and  when  the  pontiff  was  again  able  to  re- 
turn to  Rome,  after  his  long  captivity  in  France,  the 
young  ecclesiastic  of  Sinigaglia  was  called  to  the  holy 
city.  In  the  meantime  his  health  had  improved,  and 
he' was  able  to  prosecute  his  studies  uninterruptedly. 
By  invitation  of  cardinal  Odescalchi,  he  took  part  in  a 
mission  to  his  native  province,  an4l  when  he  returned 
was  made  deacon  in  1818.  He  obtained  a  personal  au- 
dience of  the  pontiff,  and  sought  a  dispensation  which 
would  allow  him  to  be  ordained  without  delay  to  the 
priesthood.  The  legend  sutes  that  his  holiness,  laying 
his  hands  on  the  young  aspirant,  granted  him  the  favor 
asked,  together  with  the  apostolic  blessing,  and  thus 
forever  cured  him  of  his  epilepsy.  Secular  writers  less 
anxious  to  paint  the  miraculous  manifestations  in  Pio 
Nono's  youthful  days  declare  that  he  was  a  libertine, 
and  that,  stretched  upon  a  bed  of  sickness,  he  repented 
of  his  sins,  and,  by  a  life  of  abstinence  and  purity,  grad- 
ually recovered. 

Ill  1819  Mastai  received  priest's  orders,  and  first  ex- 
ercised the  sacerdotal  functions  in  the  hospital  of  San 
Giovanni  at  Rome — an  institution  founded  for  the  edu- 
cation of  poor  orphans.  He  was  assiduously  devoted  to 
his  ministerial  duties,  and  became  noted  for  his  charita- 
ble works  also.  In  1823  a  wider  field  opened  to  him.  A 
canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Santiago,  in  Chili,  had  come 
to  Rome  to  request  of  the  pope  the  appointment  of  an 
apostolic  delegate  to  that  countrj-,  and  when  monsi- 
gnore  Muzi  had  been  given  this  position,  Mastai  was 
selected  to  accompany  him  as  auditor.  Two  years 
he  spent  in  South  America,  and  on  his  way  home  he 
also  visited  the  North,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
only  pope  that  ever  saw  America.  Report  will  have  it 
that  he  even  visited  a  body  of  Freemasons  in  Philadel- 
phia (see  Princeton  Her.  [March,  1878],  p.  610).  Nor 
need  this  surprise.  "  It  is  a  fact,"  says  Trollopc, "  which 
may  be  relied  on,  that — of  course  in  the  days  before  he 
became  a  priest,  or  had  thought  of  ever  becoming  one 
—Pius  IX  had  been  a  member  of  a  lodge— or  a  vendet- 
ta, as  the  term  was— of  Carbonari."  This  was  a  secret 
society,  originally  of  charcoal-burners  (as  the  name 
signifies),  who  were  opposed  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
times.  In  the  summer  of  1825  Mastai  was  taken 
into  the  household  of  pope  Leo  XII  as  domestic  prel- 
ate. He  became  a  favorite  with  the  pontiff,  and  in 
December  was  made  superintendent  of  the  hospital  of 
St.  Michael,  founded  two  centuries  ago  by  Innocent  X, 
and  comprising  at  Ibis  time  not  only  a  hospital  fur  the 
sick,  but  a  retreat  for  the  aged,  a  refuge  for  boys,  a  house 
for  magdalens,  a  home  for  virtuous  girls,  and  a  school 
of  arts  and  industries.  When  he  assumed  the  presi- 
dency of  this  vast  and  complicated  institution  it  was  on 
the  decline.  He  reorganized  every  department  of  the 
hospital,  repaired  its  dilapidated  revenues,  extended  the 
range  of  its  charities,  and  in  less  than  two  years  brought 
order  out  of  the  confusion— by  the  sacrilkx^,  however,  of 
his  own  patrimony.  He  also  preached  much  and  ob- 
tained great  distinction  as  a  pulpit  orator. 

In  1829  Spoleto  needed  an  archbishop.  The  political 
agitation  was  great  throughout  Italy.  The  approach 
of  the  disturbances  which  crowded  the  year  1880  was 
manifest  in  a  thousand  ways.  The  ecclesiastics,  in  or- 
der to  be  all-powerful  and  sufficient  for  the  struggle, 
needed  more  than  ordinary  experience.  A  policy  of 
anxious,  irritated,  and,  at  the  same  time,  irriuting  re- 
pression had  proved  a  failure.  Mastai  Ferretti  was 
young  enough  to  avoid  falling  into  this  error  of  his  sen- 
iors, and  as  he  had  gained  much  political  sagacity  in  his 
semipolitieo- religious  mission  across  the  sea,  he  was 
selected  for  the  vacant  archiepiscopal  chair,  lie  quickly 
perceived  that  he  must  abandon  the  old  receipts  of  the 
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prison  and  the  executioner,  and  by  a  wise  rule  main- 
tained perfect  order  in  the  midst  of  general  disturbance. 
While  all  Italy  was  in  arms,  the  little  archbishopric  of 
Spoleto  remained  peaceful.  When  suddenly  SOOO  in- 
surgents came  there  to  seek  refuge  from  the  pursuing 
Austrians,  he  dealt  so  kindly  and  judiciously  with  them 
that  be  induced  them  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  sub- 
mit to  authority;  and  when  the  civil  authority  of  the 
city  submitted  to  him  the  lists  of  these  insurgents,  he 
tossed  them  into  the  fire,  instead  of  forwarding  them  to 
Rome.  Urcgor>'  XVI  and  bis  court  were  displeased  and 
indignant  at  such  procedure.  Mastai  was  summoned  to 
Kome  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct;  but  he  suc- 
ceeded without  much  difficulty  in  persuading  Gregory 
that  if  their  enemies  could  be  put  down  without  punish- 
ments, which  left  a  fresh  store  nf  hatreds  behind,  it  was 
all  the  better.  Mastai's  enemies  said  that  bis  conduct 
towards  the  persecuted  liberal  party  was  not  altogether 
straightforward  and  consistent,  and  that  he  even  in 
those  early  days  showed  a  certain  tendency  to  run  with 
the  hare  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  hunting  with  the 
hounds.  The  archbishop  certainly  succeedetl  finally  in 
obtaining  the  approbation  of  his  holiness,  for  on  Dec.  17, 
1832,  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Imola — a  very  im- 
portant promotion,  because  it  is  understood  that  this  bish- 
opric is  a  stepping-stone  to  the  cardinalate.  Mastai  had 
not  only  proved  his  political  sagacity,  but  his  religious 
fervor  and  purity  of  life  gave  a  most  dignified  position  to 
the  churchmen  of  the  diocese  of  Spoleto,  as  well  as  later 
to  that  of  Imola.  Particularly  was  be  noted  for  bis  char- 
ity and  readiness  to  aid  all  good  works,  both  public  and 
private.  The  disturbed  times  required  such  ecclesias- 
tics. It  gave  authority  to  the  sees  and  influence  to  the 
pontificate.  How  well  the  pope  appreciated  Mastai  is 
made  apparent  in  his  selection,  a  short  time  aflter,  as  apos- 
tolic nuncio  to  Naples.  He  so  ably  discharged  his  mis- 
sion that  he  was  rewarded  with  the  cardinalate  by  se- 
cret conclave  in  1839,  though  he  did  not  receive  the 
purple  robe  until  the  year  after.  He  was  yet  compara- 
tively a  young  man.  There  were  many  far  his  seniors 
in  the  college  of  cardinals.  Certainly  no  one  ilreamcd 
that  the  bestowal  of  the  red  hat  upon  Mastai  Ferretti 
was  likely  to  bring  him  the  tiara  soon. 

In  1846  Gregory  XVI  died.  When  the  news  from 
Rome  came  to  the  archbishop-cardinal  of  Imola,  be  de- 
layed to  celebrate  first  the  obsequies  of  the  dead  pope. 
Apparently  he  was  in  no  haste  to  get  to  Kome ;  yet  those 
who  were  close  observers  and  less  friendly  say  that  be 
bad  an  eye  to  the  papal  throne  from  the  moment  of  his 
elevation  to  the  cardinalate,  and  that  he  prudently  for- 
bore ever  afYer  to  identify  himself  with  the  court  of  Greg- 
ory. There  were  two  parties  in  the  conclave.  Each  of 
these  sought  in  the  new  pontiff  the  representative  of 
their  ideas.  The  one  party,  confined  to  the  Jesuits  and 
headed  by  Lambruscbini — himself  an  aspirant  for  the 
vacant  chair — determined  to  maintain  the  papacy  of 
medieval  times;  the  other  party,  moderately  liberal, 
made  up  of  better  men  than  the  Jesuits,  yet  also  de- 
voted to  the  fabric  of  medieval  times,  but  with  some 
show  of  concession  to  modem  ideas,  were  disposed  to 
compromise  on  a  moderate  man,  and  selected  the  virtu- 
ous Bianchi,  the  Dominican  who  never  doffed  the  dress 
of  his  order  for  the  purple  robe,  though  he  accepted  its 
honors  and  eschewed  th^  Austrian  policy  of  the  late  pon- 
tificate. Outside  of  the  conclave,  however,  there  was  a 
small  but  enthusiastic  faction,  called  "  Young  Italy,"  re- 
solved to  have  a  liberal  pope,  and  they  fastened  upon 
the  young  cardinal  who  had  espoused  the  Italian  cause 
and  had  been  a  liberal  in  his  past  history.  No  one  out- 
side of  the  conclave  imagined,  when,  on  the  Uthof  June, 
it  convened,  that  the  party  at  whose  simple  mention  the 
"  holy"  men  were  accustomed  to  cross  themselves  would 
be  successful.  The  only  hope  was  in  the  popular  en- 
thusiasm, which  ran  so  high  that  there  was  hope  the  ror 
populi  might  possibly  be  turned  into  the  vox  Dei.  On 
the  very  first  vote  Lambruscbini  received  fifteen  votes 
and  Mastai  thirteen.     On  the  afternoon  of  the  16tb 


Mastai  received  on  the  fourth  ballot  thirty-six  votes- 
making,  of  the  fifty-two  present,  more  than  the  necessary 
two  thirds — when  the  assembly  rose  as  one  man  to  con- 
firm the  choice  by  unanimous  acclamation,  Yousg 
Italy  had  conquered  against  all  the  Jesuit  machinations. 
But  it  was  well  that  it  was  done  so  soon ;  for  as  Mastai 
— now  Pius  IX — was  bestowing  bis  benediction  {Vrii 
et  orbC)  from  the  balcony  of  St,  Peter's,  an  -iustrian  car- 
dinal drove  into  the  Piazza  with  smoking  post-bono 
and  a  "  veto"  from  Vienna. 

Various  incidents  in  the  reign  of  Pio  Nono's  predeces- 
sor had  given  rise  to  the  wildest  agitation  in  diploniatic 
circles.  In  1845  there  occurred  the  rising  in  the  Ilo- 
magna,  which,  when  suppressed,  revived  in  a  br  more 
effective  shape  in  the  famous  pamphlet,  /  Can  dtlU  R&- 
magnr,  which  circulated  as  the  testament  of  a  new  po- 
litical gospel  throughout  the  peninsula.  Then  there 
came  the  memorable  visit  of  the  czar  Nicholas  to  Bamr. 
and  those  interviews  in  which  the  pope  had  dared  to 
protest  to  the  dreaded  autocrat  against  the  treatment  to 
which  he  subjected  the  Romish  Church  in  Russia,  The 
interest  excited  in  the  political  world  was  very  great, 
fur,  on  the  one  band,  the  religious  agitation  in  Poland 
had  assumed  serious  proportions,  while,  on  the  other, 
^speculation  was  stimulated  by  the  mystery  surrounding 
this  interview,  at  which  only  two  witnesses  had  bcwi 
present  (cardinal  Acton  and  Mr,  Boulevieff,  the  Russian 
miuister  at  Rome),  Finally,  there  came  as  French  am- 
bassador M.  Rossi,  a  bom  subject  of  the  pope — a  fugitive 
professor  from  Bologna,  and  a  notoriously  compromised 
liberal — avowedly  to  obtain  from  the  holy  see  its  con- 
currence with  the  principles  of  free  education,  then  advo- 
cated in  France,  and  its  compliance  with  the  desire  of  the 
French  government  for  the  reduction  within  moderate 
limits  of  the  establishments  that  had  been  opened  in 
France,  more  or  less  clandestinely,  by  the  Jesuits,  All 
these  circumstances  had  brought  about  a  degree  of  agi- 
tation which  was  acknowledged  by  all  who  had  not 
some  special  interest  in  speaking  against  the  troth, 
Gregory  XVI  had  lived  in  hourly  dread  of  revolution- 
ary upheaval,  and  in  constant  fear  of  absolute  neglect  by 
the  European  states.  He  had  always  kept  in  his  drawer 
a  document  empowering  the  cardinals,  on  his  demise,  to 
proceed  to  immediate  election,  if  they  saw  danger  to  the 
free  action  of  the  conclave.  Such  times  needed  a  popu- 
lar priest  in  the  pontificate.  But  Mastai  disappointed 
both  his  friends  and  his  enemies — the  former  so  sorely 
that  they  were  weakened  beyond  the  possibility  of 
recovery ;  the  latter,  by  his  forming  an  alliance  with 
them,  and  by  the  execution  of  schemes  which  they  had 
never  dreamed  could  be  executed,  even  if  Ijimbruschini 
himself  had  been  in  the  papal  chair,  Pio  Nono  proved 
an  impulsive,  good-natured  man,  but  ignorant  and  su- 
perstitious, vain  and  impetuous,  weak  and  obstinate, 
without  a  mind  of  his  own  or  settled  policy.  His  re- 
forms were,  in  reality,  of  little  value.  The  best  of  them 
— those  devoid  of  any  political  significance — projects  to 
regulate  the  finances,  to  reform  the  administmtion  of 
justice,  to  introduce  railways,  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Campagna — brought  about  merely  a  tempo- 
rary improvement.  The  political  measures  were  equsl- 
ly  short-lived  in  their  results,  and,  besides,  were  a  bur- 
lesque on  liberalism.  Thus  in  March,  1847,  an  edict  of 
the  press  was  published  with  the  intention  of  removing 
some  of  the  restrictions  under  which  it  had  labored  till 
then;  but  strong  hints  were  given  as  to  the  subjects 
which  the  government  would  allow  to  be  discussed,  and 
a  censorship  remained  established  in  full  force.  The 
same  year  witnessed  the  institution  of  the  ConW/a,  un- 
der the  presidency  of  Gizzt  This  seemed  like  conces- 
sion to  popular  demands,  but  the  whole  thing  was  a 
farce;  the  members  were  chosen  by  the  pope,  and  the 
functions  of  the  council  of  the  most  limited  nature.  Its 
duty  was  to  give  an  opinion  when  called  upon,  leaving 
it  to  the  pope  to  act  upon  the  proffered  advice  or  to  do 
otherwise.  In  1848  appeared  the  famous  tiatuto  creat- 
ing a  high  council  and  a  cbamber  of  deputies,  as  the 
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tnmph  of  constitotioDalUni.  But  the  cbambers  were 
lUtiiiUai  to  pcDpoK  any  law  on  ecclesiastical  or  mixed 
lEuis,  ml  every  measure  bad  to  be  submitted  to  the 
fiift  m  a  itcrel  consistory,  with  the  absolute  right  of 
mo.  When  the  national  crusade  was  inaugurated  in 
IH'.  under  the  leadership  of  prince  Charles  Albert,  of 
tbehoiEe  of  Safoy— the  grandfather  of  the  present  king 
of  IijIt— the  pope  went  with  the  multitude.  The  UI- 
inoMilaues,  of  course,  broke  out  against  this  manifest 
li!jenli«n  of  the  poniifiT,  but  it  only  needed  a  little  strat- 
eg;  m  their  part,  and  he  was  at  their  bidding.  When 
his  Welti  adriser,  count  Rossi,  was  assassinated  at  the 
iux  of  the  Council  of  State,  Pius  IX  as  rapidly  retraced 
his  Heps  is  he  had  advanced,  and  now  unreservetlly 
pn  himself  over  lo  those  very  Jesuits  who  bad  plot- 
tetl  the  death  of  his  minister,  that  the  liberals  might  be 
cbi^  with  desperate  motires.  Accordingly,  the  pope, 
t«  the  2)th  of  April,  1848 — his  ministry,  who  had  coun- 
tiiei  that  the  abandonment  of  the  people  "  would  most 
unossly  compromise  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  holy 
iee,'  hiving  left  him— issued,  in  the  form  of  an  allocu- 
lin  aldrtssed  to  the  cardinals,  that  celebrated  paper 
•bich  pot  an  end  at  once  and  forever  to  the  bri^f  season 
Df  |»(iularitT  and  affection  of  his  subjects  in  which  he 
bd  ticked.  The  first  words  of  it  declare  the  intentions 
tf the  Holy  See  "not  to  deviate  from  the  institutions 
rf c«  predecessors."  Then  it  goes  on  to  state  that  evil- 
misded  men  had  made  it  believed  that  the  pope  had  en- 
csinged  the  Italians  in  their  revolutionary  aspirations, 
cd  had  endeavored  to  make  his  conduct  in  this  respect 
I  utm  of  stilling  up  schism  in  Germany.  The  paper 
Mly  wans  all  the  Italians  against  any  such  designs 
ttispntions,  enjoining  them  to  remain  docile  subjects 
I"  Ihtii  prioces.  Thb  "  allocution"  fell  like  a  bombshell 
b  the  midst  of  the  liberal  party.  The  dismay,  the 
fcippointment,  the  rage,  were  indescribable.  Many 
b*l  been  led— some  of  the  princes  of  Italy  among  the 
B«bet— to  compromise  themselves  in  a  way  they 
•nU  not  have  done  had  they  not  supposed  that  the 
pwif  «is  at  the  head  of  the  liberal  movement.  This 
tmiUe  iDoounccment  was  made,  too,  when  already  the 
i«|Bl  troops  had  passed  the  frontier  of  the  States  of 
ih(  Chmeh  and  joined  the  forces  marching  against  the 
Atstrims;  so  that  these  betrayed  men  were  left  to  be 
faKd  by  the  Austrian  soldiery  as  mere  rebels  and 
^"tait.  The  king  of  Sardinia  and  the  grand  duke 
J  TiHcaoy  were  equally  placed  in  a  most  painful  pre- 
taneat  by  this  sudden  tergiveraafion  of  Pius  IX. 
He.?  acted,  as  is  well  kno¥m,  differently  in  the  dilBcul- 
>r.  The  king  did  not  turn  back  from  the  plough  to 
rtich  he  had  put  his  hand.  The  weak  grand  duke 
•ie  haite  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  pontiff,  and  east  in 
1^)9  lot  vith  him  and  with  the  .^ustrians.  Such  vacilla- 
■i"!  could  not  be  other  than  destructive.  When  the 
humcanes  which  swept  over  the  political  fabric  of  Eu- 
»1»  reached  the  Italian  shores,  Rome's  prince  was  the 
fct  to  feel  its  severest  touch.  In  France  the  citizen- 
king  was  forced  to  exile;  in  Rome  the  citizen-pope  suf- 
wrf  >  like  fate,  and  with  this  hcgira  from  the  Quirinal 
t^  Gseta  terminates  Pio  Nono's  comedy  of  liberalism. 
The  story  of  Pio  Nono's  extraordinary  hegira  we  can- 
«<  teaiL  Saffice  it  to  say  that  KoNono's  exit  from 
Emie  was  made  with  the  aid  of  the  Bavarian  minister, 
>^  «t  Gaeta  he  was  received  with  great  honor  by  the 
ki|igo(Kaplea,who  persuaded  the  pope  to  abandon  his 
oiigiul  intention  of  going  to  the  Balearic  lahtnds,  lie 
•"»  oijoyed  the  sympathy  of  the  reactionists  all  over 
'he  w«ld  who  had  looked  so  coldly  upon  his  early  ef- 
""''•t  reform,  but  gained,  of  course,  the  execrations  of 
■1*  liberals,  whose  cause  he  had  abandoned,  Rome,  left 
""hiw  a  ruler,  bloomed  into  a  republic.  The  pope  pro- 
■esed  igiinst  all  its  act^  and  summoned  the  Catholic 
nrld  to  put  it  down.  It  was  France  which,  having  dis- 
S"**!  benelf  by  the  election  of  a  Bonaparte  as  presi- 
tetiwas  condemned  to  finish  her  story  of  crime  and 
humiliation  by  throttling  the  Roman  republic  and  re- 
toing  the  temporal  authority  of  the  papacy.    French 


troops  landed  at  Civita  Vecchia  on  the  25th  of  April, 
1849,  and  besieged  the  capital,  while  the  Austrians  en- 
tered Italy  from  the  north  ancl  the  Spaniards  from  the 
south.  The  capital  surrendered  on  the  1st  of  July ;  and 
pending  the  return  of  the  pope — which  did  not  take 
place  until  next  year — the  government  was  carried  on 
by  a  papal  commission,  a  council  of  state,  a  council  of 
finances,  and  provincial  councils.  The  pope  retunied 
in  April,  18o0,  surrounded  by  the  bayonets  of  a  French 
army,  '*  to  a  capital  torn  and  ravaged  by  bombardment, 
and  drenched  in  the  blood  of  his  own  subjects,  slain  for 
the  crime  of  taking  up  and  carrying  on  the  government 
which  he  had  abdicated."  His  first  act  was  the  perfidy 
of  destroying  the  constitution  of  chartered  rights  which 
he  had  guaranteed  to  his  subjects.  His  second  act  was 
the  granting  of  a  mock  amnesty,  the  exceptions  to 
which  were  so  framed  as  to  put  well-nigh  the  whole 
population  under  ban.  The  glutted  prisons,  which  it 
had  been  his  delight  to  empty  at  his  first  accession,  filled 
up  again  as  before.  The  Inquisition  recommenced  its 
sacred  labors.  Five  hundred  citizens  were  shot  or  de- 
capitated and  thirty  thousand  proscribed.  Tribunals 
were  established  which  condemned  without  trial,  and 
without  even  open  accusation.  Speech  was  gagged,  the 
press  was  muzzled,  the  Bible  was  prohibited.  The  stir- 
ring of  resistance,  provoked  by  excess  of  tyranny,  was 
seized  as  the  pretext  of  wanton  barbarity;  and  the  kind- 
hearted  philanthropist  of  1846  became  an  avenger  at 
Perugia  in  1859 — a  sad  and  black  story,  on  which  it  is 
rather  the  province  of  the  secular  historian  to  dwell. 
In  18G8,  the  Austrians  broke  the  concordat  and  de- 
clared their  spiritual  emancipation.  The  year  after, 
queen  Isabella  was  driven  out  of  Spain,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people  refused  to  be  bound  by  any  previous 
treaties  with  the  papac}*.  In  1870,  finally,  the  war  with 
Prussia  destroyed  the  empire  in  France,  and  with  the 
fall  of  Napoleon  not  only  the  French  refused  to  be  l)ound 
to  Rome,  but  the  gates  of  the  Eternal  City  opened  to  all 
Italy,  Previous  to  the  entry  of  the  Italian  troops,  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  wrote  to  Pio  Nono  a  most  dutiful  and  sub- 
missive letter,  offering  terms  of  establishment  in  Rome 
which  would  guarantee  his  entire  spiritual  freedom  and 
authority,  to  which  his  holiness  made  characteristic  re- 
ply— the  most  extraordinary  defiance  ever  uttered  in 
such  extremity.  Though  the  king  might  after  this  have 
taken  matters  in  his  own  hand,  he  yet  accepted  an  obe- 
dient relation  to  the  Church,  and  caused  Parliament  to 
guarantee  the  liberty  of  the  Church  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  sovereign  pontiff  on  May  13, 1871.  Is'ot- 
witbstanding  all  efforts  of  Victor  Emmanuel  for  peace, 
the  pope  sternly  persisted  in  his  firm  protest  against 
the  inevitable  change  of  things.  He  steadily  refused 
to  receive  the  Sardinian  princes,  or  to  enter  into  any 
arrangement  with  them.  He  yielded  merely  to  force, 
and  evidently  enjoyed  his  martyrdom  much  more  than 
Emmanuel  did  his  victory.  For  the  first  year  after 
his  dethronement,  the  pope  talked  of  various  changes 
of  residence— of  Malta,  of  Avignon,  and  even  of  St. 
Louis,  But  this  was  probably  never  serious.  His  great 
age  prevented  any  such  adventure,  if  there  were  no  other 
reasons  against  it,  lie  lived  retired  in  the  Vatican,  and 
called  himself  a  prisoner.  On  the  3d  of  June,  1877,  the 
Romish  Church  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
his  episcopate,  and  on  Feb.  7, 1878,  he  died,  after  a  pro- 
tracted dropsical  illness. 

Pio  Nona's  name  will  always  be  prominent  among  Ro- 
man pontiffs.  His  long  reign  proved  a  contradiction  of 
the  traditional  words  uttered  at  his  coronation — A'oti  ri- 
debii  annot  Petri.  Besides,  his  interest  in  arcbieological 
pursuits,  and  the  care  he  took  in  aiding  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  varions  monuments  of  Rome  and  in  the  em- 
bellishing of  her  churches,  will  hand  his  name  down  to 
remote  generations.  On  the  Forum,  on  the  Coliseum,  on 
fountains  and  in  basilicas,  the  name  of  Pins  IX  is  car^-cd 
on  large  marble  slabs,  recording  the  part  he  has  taken 
in  preserving  old  structures  from  decay  or  in  building 
new  ones.    In  the  tribune  of  the  grand  basilica  of  Sau 
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Faolo-ruori-le-mura  there  is  a  tnemorial  or  one  of  the 
proudeat  inomenta  of  Pio  Nouo'a  life.  An  expensive 
and  elegant  memorial  is  that  placed  in  1871  over  the 
well-known  bronze  statue  of  St.  Peter.  Those  who  de- 
sire to  study  its  details  are  referred  to  the  pages  of  the 
Cimita  Callolica, 

In  1847  he  began  the  reform  of  the  great  religious 
bodies.  On  June  17  he  apiwinted  a  commission  to 
inquire  into  the  laxity  of  discipline  in  religious  com- 
munities, and  in  the  issue  he  so  modified  the  conHtitu- 
tions  of  several  as  to  make  the  period  of  probation 
more  protracted,  and  to  raise  among  all  the  standard  of 
discipline  and  intellectual  training.  The  missions  of 
the  Church  were  also  strengthened,  being  carried  for- 
ward tn  partibas  infijflium,  and  great  hierarchies,  in 
lands  formerly  heathen  or  Protestant,  were  added  to  the 
vast  clergy  that  owned  "the  Latin  obedience."  Thus 
he  provided  by  brief  of  1850  for  the  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernment of  England,  dividing  that  country  iuto  one 
metropolitan  and  twelve  episcopal  sees ;  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  pastoral  letter  of  cardinal  Wiseman,  on  his  ap- 
pointment as  archbishop  of  Westminster,  exulting  in  the 
supposed  triumph  of  his  Church  in  the  land  which  had 
been  the  home  of  the  Reformation  for  three  centuries. 
Then  he  created  in  this  country  a  vast  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  by  elevating  to  the  cardinalatc  the  archbishop 
of  New  Vork  in  1875,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  the  hierarchy  in  Scotland,  which  was  ef- 
fected in  1878.  Finally,  in  1854,  without  advice  of  a 
council,  he  ventured  the  utterance  of  a  new  dogma 
— the  immaaiiaU  conctption  (q.  v.)  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
— and  the  audacious  promulgation,  in  1864,  of  the  bull 
QttcaUa  Cura,  which,  with  its  accompanying  "Syl- 
labus" of  damnable  errors,  was  simply  an  attack  on  free 
governments  and  civilization  itself,  and  rivalled  tbc 
spirit  and  times  of  Hildebrand,  the  ecclesiastical  abso- 
lutism of  the  llth  century.  The  consecration  of  these 
acts  in  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870  by  the  decree  of  /n- 
faUibUUy  (q.  v.)  was  the  logical  completion  of  the  Ro- 
mish system  and  of  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IX.  The 
disturbances  which  have  grown  nut  of  these  steps  are 
detailed  in  Old  Catholicism,  etc.  One  of  the  foulest 
blots  on  the  pages  of  history  regarding  his  reign  is  the 
forcible  conversion  of  the  Jew  boy  Mortara,  and  of  a  piece 
with  this  is  the  abject  condition  of  the  Hebrews  at 
Rome,  where  the  walls  of  the  Ghetto  were  only  removed 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Italian  power.  The  pri- 
vate life  of  the  pope  was  marked  by  great  simplicity 
of  habits. 

Sec  Ballcydier,  Ilutoire  de  la  Rhol.  de  Rumt  (Lyons, 
1851, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Maguire,  Rome,  Hi  Ruler  and  its  Iiisti- 
tutioM  (I^nd.  1859) ;  Saint- Alvin,  Pie  IX  (Paris,  18C0) : 
Pius  IX ;  the  Storg  of  hit  Life  (Lond.  1876,  2  volsi 
8vo);  TroUope,  Pope  Pius  IX  (ibid.  1877, 2  vols.  8vo) ; 
Legge,  Growth  of  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Papacy 
(ibid.  1870);  also.  Life  of  Piut  IX  (ibid.  1875,  8vo); 
Hitchniann,  Bioi;.  o//»iiM  IX  (ibid.  1878, 12mo);  .Vftr 
York  Tribune,  B'cb.  8,  1878 ;  Christian  Union,  vol.  xvii. 
No.  7i  Christian  Advocate,  Feb.  1878;  Thompson,  The 
Papacy  and  the  Civil  Power  (N.  Y.  1877, 12mo) ;  Prince- 
ton Review,  March,  1878.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Fins  Societies.  The  stormy  years  of  1848  and 
1849  brought  great  hopes  and  great  dangers  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  of  Germany,  especially  the  hope 
of  entire  emancipation  from  the  State,  and  the  danger 
of  enslavement  to  the  despotism  of  a  liberalism  hostile 
to  the  Church.  But  its  representatives  knew  how  to 
steer  skilfully  between  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  In 
November,  1848,  the  German  bishops  of  the  Romish 
botly  assembled  at  Wurzburg,  to  consult  together  con- 
cerning the  best  means  to  proceed  in  this  critical  period. 
Unvarying  faithfulness  to  the  impacy  was  the  first  point 
settled;  voluntarj'  co-operation  with  the  "political  re- 
generation" of  the  fatherland,  the  second ;  thankful  ac- 
ceptance of  the  promise  of  unconditional  freedom  of 
conscience  (In  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  Frankfurt 
Parliament),  in  order  to  accomplish  the  roost  complete  ! 


independence  of  the  Church  and  absolute  control  of 
national  education,  from  the  elemcllta^^-  to  the  high 
schools,  the  third.     Shortly  before  this,  however,  an  or- 
ganization of  far-reaching  significance  bad  been  effect- 
ed, in  which  also — and  prominently — the  lairy  were  to 
co-operate,  viz.,  the  Pius  Society,  a  Roman  Catholic 
counterpart  of  the  Protestant  Church  IHet  (q.  v.).    Soon 
after  the  revolutionary  struggles  of  March,  unions  were 
formed  at  several  places  in  Germany  having  fur  their 
object  the  protection  and  advancement  of  Roman  Cath- 
olic interests.     At  the  anuiversary  of  the  building  of 
the  cathedral  at  Cologne,  in  August,  1848,  the  members 
of  several  of  these  unions  met  together  and  resolved 
upon  a  general  convocation,  in  October,  1848,  at  May- 
ence,  where  the  first  union  of  this  kind  was  furmol, 
under  the  name  of  Pius  JSociety.     Here  all  the  nngle 
unions  were  formed  into  a  great  collective  union  under 
the  name  of  "  Catholic  Union  of  Germany ;"  although 
in  practice  the  shorter  name  of  Pius  Society  has  been 
preferred.    To  direct  the  business  of  the  collective 
union,  one  of  the  single  unions  was  to  be  chosen  every 
time  from  the  annual  general  convention,  which  was 
called  "  Vorort."     The  object  of  the  union   was  "  the 
obtaining  and  maintenance  of  the  freedom  of  the  Church 
and  control  of  the  same  over  the  schools;  national  cult- 
ure in  the  Roman  Catholic  spirit  and  practice  of  Chris- 
tian mercy;  as  fundamental  law,  obedience  to  the  pope 
and  to  the  episcopate;  pacific  pasture  towards  the  State 
and  towards  every  existing  form  of  government,  so  far 
as  the  rights  of  the  Church  were  not  thereby  preju- 
diced; and  defensive,  not  aggressive,  posture  towards 
the  non-Catholic  confessions.     The  Virgin  Mary  was 
chosen  as  patroness  of  the  union,  and  every  member 
bomid  himself  to  repeat  a  daily  Paternoster  and  .\ve 
Maria  to  further  the  objects  of  the  nnion."     The  first 
general  assembly,  which  was  held  at  Mayence  in  184X, 
was  represented  by  eighty-three  different  societies ;  ami 
a  letter  received  from  the  pope  (Feb.,  1849),  in  which  he 
gave  bis  approbation  and  blessing  to  this  union,  oidy 
strengthened  the  movement,  and  gave  not  only  author- 
ity, but  also  the  name,    A  second  assembly  was  held  at 
Rreslau,  where  the  papal  letter  was  received,  and  where 
the  assembly  openly  expressed  it  that  "a  united  Ger- 
many was  only  possible  with  a  Catholic  Christianity." 
Here  a  new  society  was  also  organized,  the  Vlncenliut 
Society,  for  missionary  work  at  home.     The  third  gen- 
eral assembly  was  held  at  Regensburg  (October,  1849). 
Here,  besides  the  organization  of  the  Bnnifacius  Soci- 
ety, a  paper  was  started,  Katholischer  Vereinabote  fur 
dtis  deutsche  Reich,  in  the  interest  of  all  societies  organ- 
ized in  the  spirit  of  the  Pius  societies.     Every  year 
new  societies  of  like  tendency  and  spirit  were  organ- 
ized, till  in  the  year  1851  the  number  was  so  great 
that  the  original  Pius  societies,  with  the  now-«xisting 
branch  associations,  were  finally  amalgamated  into  one, 
as  all  were  only  serving  one  purpose— the  advancement 
of  ultramontanism  in  (iermany.     Yet,  in  spite  of  all 
these  eflbrls,  the  seventh  general  assembly,  bold  at  Vi- 
enna (.*M>pt.,  1853),  was  forced  to  acknowletlge  that  it  had 
not  succeeded  in  attracting  the  masses,  for  only  the  same 
faces  were  present.     The  meeting  at  Cologne  in  IKVl 
became  discordant,  because  the  committee  refused  to 
give  the  Prussian  government  a  guarantee  of  abstinence 
from  political  utterances  and  confessional  polemics.   Th< 
ninth  general  assembly,  held  at  Salzburg  in  1857,  wa: 
a  living  "  testimonium  paupertaiis,"  which  the  Romar 
Catholic  world  exhibited  to  the  union.     Little  was  ftll 
here  of  important  men,  deeds,  and  speeches.     Th< 
cathedral  capitular  Himiobcn  of  Mayence,  the  "rea 
miles  gloriosns  of  the  meeting,"  uttered  hectoring  fan 
faronailes  about  the  glorious  victories  of  Roman  Catboli 
cism  in  Germany,  and  expressed  the  confident  hope,  ii 
regard  to  the  forty  new  Protestant  churches  built  bv  thi 
Gustavus  Adolphiis  Union,  that  these  would   shortlj 
again  be  cast  out  into  the  garden  of  rejected  stones 
"  Harlequinades  also  were  not  wanting.    Pror.  Kreuzel 
of  Cologne,  e.  g.,  comforted  those  present  in  regard  u 
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tl»  darge  of  ultramontanUm  with  the  proverb,  'There 
!Ua6i  the  ox  at  the  mountain ;'  from  which  it  follows 
incootestablj  (hat  the  oxm  are  the  real  Cismontanes,  be- 
cmK  they  are  not  able  U>  paas  over  the  mountain ;  and 
»  reganis  the  papac}-,  it  is  evident  that  Christ  himself, 
■bo  called  upon  hia  Father  on  the  cross,  was  a  papist ; 
iaJeed,  every  man  is  a  bom  papist,  because  the  child 
li.<(> '  papa'  already  in  the  cradle ;  and  other  such  comical 
lIuDgs."  As  a«;hange,  it  was  also  greatly  lamented  that 
iTo  handled  and  seven  large  and  twelve  hundred  and 
thiitr-four  small  journals  were  in  the  service  of  the 
Ptotntanls  of  Germany,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Ikuntn  Catholics  had  only  six  large  and  eighty-one 
smaUooes. 

The  tenth  general  assembly  was  held  at  Cologne 
(Sfptember,  185S).  All  agreed  that  the  results  hith- 
erto achieved  were  satisfactory.  In  general,  the  de- 
ponment  of  this  conference  was  more  dignified,  the 
cnlaits  of  its  speeches  more  important,  than  those  of 
the  ibmier  years.  "  Still  the  jester  Himioben  was  not 
wanting  this  time  also.  He  exhorted  the  women  to 
(«m  Parament  unions,  and  informed  them  that  the  first 
uoioa  of  this  kind  was  formed  in  the  year  33  after 
Christ,  in  consequence  of  the  first  secularization,  when 
At  ioldiers  cast  lots  for  the  garment  of  the  Saviour, 
*tiich  be  had  w^om  the  evening  previous  as  a  chasuble 
It  the  Snt  celebration  of  the  mass.  Indeed,  we  can  even 
go  farther  back  than  this :  Mary,  who  made  swaddling- 
taads  for  the  child  Jesus,  was  (he  proper  originator  of 
tbe  onion.  After  being  edified  with  such  trifles,  but 
also  hearing  many  important  truths,  especially  concem- 
ia;  the  study  of  history  and  the  musical  culture  of  the 
vnisg,  the  meeting  was  closed  by  consecrating  the 
fiDir  of  Mary  built  at  Cologne  in  honor  of  the  im- 
niciilate  conception."  The  eleventh  annual  conference, 
vbich  was  held  at  Freiburg  in  18d9,  expressed  the  hope 
that  soon  all  Germany  will  be  brought  back  within  the 
inle  of  (he  Rom:;n  Catholic  Church ;  while  the  twellth, 
kMit  Prague  in  1860,  lamented  over  the  wounds  which 
me  inflicted  upon  the  papacy  in  that  same  year.  The 
tliiitMiith  general  meeting,  held  at  Munich  in  1861,  ex- 
tdkd  the  virtues  of  the  holy  father,  and  declared  the 
p*(Mig  of  the  pope's  territor}'  to  be  a  robbery  of  God. 
Toe  seventeenth,  which  was  held  at  Treves  in  1866, 
friijed  the  encyclica  published  in  1864  in  the  hull 
'Qninta  cura"  as  the  greatest  deed  of  the  19th  century; 
pioooonced  John  Goerrcs  (q.  v.)  as  the  greatest  German, 
ind  the  holy  coat  at  Treves  as  the  symbol  of  Catholic 
amy.  la  this  tenor  it  went  on.  "  Ualf  childish,  half 
ivinoish  remained  the  rest  of  the  meetings,  until 
tie  day  at  Breslau,  in  1872,  when  humor  gave  pUice  to 
t^e,  naivete  to  fanaticism,  and  the  ostensible  peacc- 
piuey  to  the  ringing  of  the  alarm-bell"  (Kurtz). 

The  most  prominent  societies  in  connection  with  the 
r'Kjinal  Pius  societies  are  the  Bonijaciai  unions  for  the 
■(ipnt  of  needy  Roman  Catholic  congregations  in  Prot- 
estant Germany  (an  imitation  of  the  Gustavtis  Adolphus 
Union) ;  the  Charltf  Borromeo  imions,  to  spread  good 
Booian  Catholic  writings ;  the  VincaUitu  and  Elizabeth 
unioai,  for  visiting  the  sick  and  taking  care  of  the  poor ; 
the  Jimraeymm  anions  (founded  by  Kolping,  of  Elber- 
MA^  in  1846),  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  sustenance 
"f  joomeymen ;  the  unions  of  The  llcltj  Childhood  of 
Jrnu,  cnoiposed  chiefly  of  children,  who  contribute 
cwotbly  five  pennies  for  the  salvation  of  exposed  hea- 
then children  (especially  in  China),  and  daily  pray  an 
Ave  Haria  for  them.  These  are  the  roost  prominent 
argaoizations  in  the  service  of  the  hierarchy,  and  are 
trond  all  over  the  world.  In  the  United  States  there 
is  hardly  a  large  town  in  which  one  or  the  other  of 
these  societies  is  not  to  be  found.  The  tendency  is  the 
isoe,  although  the  name  may  be  diSerent.  The  pur- 
(>ve  of  these  organizations  in  the  United  States  is  to 
bring  the  state  as  much  as  possible  under  the  influence 
sod  control  of  the  hierarchy,  and  the  political  arena  is 
the  field  of  labor.  Already  they  influence  the  legislat- 
nns,  school-hoards ;  yea,  we  may  say  they  form  a  state 


within  the  state.  The  clergy  commands  a  great  ig- 
norant mass,  easily  fanaticized,  and  ready  to  do  any- 
thing "  in  majorem  Dei  gloriam  et  honorcm  pap»  infal- 
libilis."  The  doctrines  of  the  Vatican  are  promulgated 
through  numerous  papers,  and  the  utterances  made  at  . 
the  annual  gatherings  of  the  different  organizations  are 
the  best  proof  of  the  spirit  which  animates  these  soci- 
eties. See  Herzog,  Real-  Encyklop,  s.  v.  Piusvercine; 
Theolog.  Universal- Lexiion,  s.  v.;  Wetzer  u.  Weltc, 
Kirchen-Lexikon,a.y.\  more  especially  Kurtz,  T^hrbuch 
der  Kirchengesch.  (Mitau,  1874),  ii,  332  sq.  See  also  Ul- 
TRAMONTANiSM  (in  its  conflict  with  Germany).   (B.  P.) 

Plx.    See  Pvx. 

Pizzez.    See  Aphses. 

Placeens.    See  Place,  Josui2  de  la. 

Place,  Absalom's.    See  Absalom. 

Place,  FnfiTFUL.    See  Carmel. 

Place,  Conyers,  an  English  divine  of  some  note, 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  last  century,  very  near  the 
opening  of  that  lera.  We  know  nothing  of  bis  personal 
histoiy.  He  has  left  several  valuable  publications, 
among  which  we  note,  besides  his  Sermont  (Lond.  1702, 
4to;  1721,  8vo;  1705,  4to),  Adrertaria  (1709):— &- 
marlt,  with  Queriei  put  to  Mr.  holde,  concerning  hit  wild 
Pamphlet,  or  clouterly  Invective,  against  the  Christian 
Ministry  and  World,  called  Some  Thoughts  concerning 
Church  Authority  (1724,  8vo): — Space  it  Necettary 
Being,  etc.  (1728) :  —  Eitay  towards  the  Vindication  of 
the  Visible  Creation  (1729, 8vo)  -.—Reaton  an  Intiiffieient 
Guide  (1735) : — Remarkt  on  a  Treatise  entitled  A  Plain 
A  ccouni,  etc.,  of  the  Lord't  Supper,  in  which  all  the 
texts  in  the  New  Testament  which  relate  to  it  arc  pro- 
duced and  explained,  and  the  whole  doctrine  about  it  is 
drawn  from  them  alone  (1735).  See  Blakey,  Hist,  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Miiui,  HI,  81 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthort,  s.  v. ;  Hook,  Ecclet.  Biog.  s,  v. 

Place,  Enoch,  an  American  minister  in  the  Free- 
will Baptist  Church,  was  bom  in  Bocbester,  N.  H.,  July 
13, 1786.  He  was  converted  in  March,  1807,  while  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  and  soon  felt  called  of  God  to  enter 
the  work  of  the  ministrj'.  He  preached  his  first  sermon 
June  2,  1807,  and  was  ordained  Jan.  23, 1813.  Forty- 
one  years  of  his  public  life  he  passed  in  Strafford,  N.  H., 
laboring  also  much  in  adjoining  towns.  He  bad  a  thirst 
for  knowledge,  and  from  youth  to  manhood  availed 
himself  of  the  means  within  his  reach  to  acquire  an  ed- 
ucation, though  his  denomination  at  that  period  was 
not  in  favor  of  a  learned  ministry.  By  personal  effort 
he  advanced  until  he  became  eminent  among  his  own 
people  and  a  leader  in  bis  town.  His  gifts  and  position 
eminently  qualified  him  for  usefuhiess  both  as  a  minis- 
ter and  citizen.  He  was  called  to  fill  high  positions  in 
his  denomination,  such  as  moderator  of  General  Con- 
ference, trustee  of  printing  establishment,  member  of 
mission  boards,  etc.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  earnest  and 
warm.  At  times  he  would  have  such  a  sense  of  the 
sinner's  condition  and  obligation  to  God  that  be  would 
speak  as  one  having  authority.  Occasionally  he  would 
rise  to  such  a  height  in  feeling  and  eloquence  as  to  be 
almost  overwhelming  and  irresistible.  His  personal  ap- 
pearance was  commanding,  his  voice  sonorous  and  rich. 
He  was  also  eloquent  and  mighty  in  prayer.  Mr.  Place, 
with  many  other  Free-will  Baptists,  early  espoused  the 
antislavery  cause.  Abundant  in  labors  and  rich  in 
faith.  Father  PUce,  as  he  came  to  be  called,  died  March 
23, 1865. 

Place  (Placmts),  Josu^  de  la,  a  celebrated 
French  Protestant  divine,  was  bom  in  Brctagne  about 
the  close  of  the  16th  century:  some  put  the  date  at 
1596,  some  as  late  as  1606.  His  parents  died  while  he 
was  in  his  infancy,  and  he  was  educated  under  the 
guidance  of  his  elder  brothers.  When  yet  very  young 
he  was  made  teacher  of  philosophy  at  Saumur,  where 
he  had  been  a  student.  In  1625  he  was  made  pastor  of 
the  Protestant  Church  at  Nantes,  and  there  remained 
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nntil  1632,  when  he  was  called,  with  Amyraldua  aiid  Ca- 
pelliiD,  to  a  professorship  of  theology  at  Saurour,  He 
died  in  I6G0.  An  excellent  teacher  and  a  pious  Chris- 
tian, be  yet  offended  greatly,  and  provoked  much  strife 
and  controversy  by  his  tendency  U>  Arminian  theology 
in  his  views  on  the  doctrine  of  ImptUatiim  (q.  v.).  The 
theory  of  original  sin,  as  consisting  only  in  native  cor- 
ruption, was  condemned  by  the  French  synod  of  1646, 
though  Placseus  himself  was  not  named.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, his  theory  was  only  a  mo<lification  of  Jean  Camer- 
on's (q.  v.),  who  had  succeeded  (lomarus  (q.  v.)  at  Sau- 
mur  in  1618,  Cameron  himself  taught,  ailer  Piscator, 
the  imputation  of  Christ's  passive  obedience  alone ;  and 
advocated  the  theory  of  the  hypothetic  universalism  of 
divine  grace,  which  was  more  fully  developed  by  Amy- 
raut.  "The  peculiarity  of  AmjTaldism,"  says  Schwei- 
zer,  "  is  in  the  combination  of  a  real  particularism  with 
a  merely  ideal  universalism."  Placseus  accepted  the 
statement  of  the  synod  of  1645,  by  distinguishing  be- 
tween immediate  and  mediate  imputation,  and  advo- 
cated the  mediate,  instead  of  the  immediate  imputation 
of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity.  He  was  opposed  by  An- 
ton Garissol  (q.  v.),  professor  in  Montauban,  and  de- 
fended by  Charles  Drelincourt  (q.  v.),  pastor  at  Charen- 
ton.  His  defence,  IHsputcUiones  academiea,  tub  pranidio 
J.  Placai,  de  imputatione  prxmi  peccati  A  dami,  de  ar- 
gumentis  quibus  efficitur,  Christum  priuafuisse,  quam  in 
utero  B.  V.  conciperetur,  H  de  tettimoniis  et  argumnttii 
guibus  probutur  Je»um  Christum  esse  Deum,  was  pub- 
lished at  Salm  (1649-51, 3  vols.  4to),  and  in  an  enlarged 
form  the  year  of  bis  death  (1665),  and  since.  His 
works  (Opera)  were  published  in  collected  form  at  Fra- 
neker  in  1699,  and  again  in  170'2.  See  Schweizer,  Cai- 
traldogmtn,  ii,  334  sq.,  319;  Haag,  Hist,  des  Dot/met; 
Ebrard,  Dogmaiii,  vol.  i,  §  43 ;  MUller,  On  Sin  (see  In- 
dex) ;  Tkeolngical  Essays  from  Princeton  Review  (N.  Y, 
1846),  p.  195  sq. ;  Cunningham,  Reformers,  p.  379  sq. ; 
Domer,  Gesch.  der  protestant,  Theologie,  ii,  447 ;  Brit, 
and  For.  £'r.  Rev,  Julv,  1860,  p.  585 ;  New-Englander, 
July,  1868.     (J.  H.W.") 

Placebo,  an  office  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  so  called 
from  its  first  word,  has  for  its  purpose  the  prayer  for 
souls.  It  is  the  antiphon  (q.  v.)  at  vespers  in  the  office 
of  the  dead,  as  the  dirge  is  at  matins.  See  Procter, 
Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  Elliott,  Delineation  of  Ro- 
manism. 

Placentia,  Conncila  of  (Concilium  Placenlimim). 
Several  important  ecclesiastical  gatherings  were  held 
there.  The  first  of  importance  was  convened  March  1, 
1095,  and  concluded  March  5,  by  pope  Urban  II.  Two 
hundred  bishops  attended,  with  nearly  4000  other  ec- 
clesiastics and  30,000  Uymen,  So  innumerable  were 
the  multitude  of  persons  who  flocked  to  it  that  no 
church  could  be  found  in  those  parts  capable  of  contain- 
ing them,  therefore  the  pope  was  compelled  to  hold  the 
first  and  third  sessions  of  this  assembly  in  the  open  air. 
The  empress  Praxedis  in  person  made  complaint  against 
her  husband  the  emperor  Henry,  who  divorced  her  and 
treated  her  infamously.  Ambassadors  from  the  emperor 
of  Constantinople  were  present,  who  demanded  help 
against  the  infidels,  with  the  approbation  of  the  pope. 
Fifteen  canons  were  published,  by  which  the  heresy  of 
Berenger  was  again  condemned,  and  the  truth  of  the 
real  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  holy  Eu- 
charist clearly  set  forth.  The  sect  of  the  New  Nicolai- 
tans  (who  favored  incontinence  in  the  clergy)  was  also 
condemned.  The  orders  conferred  by  Guibert,  the  anti- 
pope,  and  others  who  had  been  excommunicated,  were 
declared  nuU.  The  Ember  fasts  were  also  fixed.  After 
this  Urban  proceeded  to  France,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year  held  the  celebrated  Council  of  Clermont. 
See  Labbe,  Concilia,  x,  500. 

Another  important  council  was  held  after  Easter, 
1132,  by  Innocent  II,  assisted  by  several  bishops  of 
Lombardy,  It  was  forbidden  to  receive  to  penitence 
those  who  refused  to  renounce  fornication,  hatred,  and 


ever}-  mortal  sin.  In  this  council  the  antipope  Ana- 
cletns  was  excommunicated.  See  Labb^,  Concilia,  x, 
988. 

Places,  Besieged.     See  Mazor. 

Placet  (placi[e~\lum  regium,  titera parcatit  tea  ex- 
equatur) is  the  sanction  by  a  reigning  prince  to  the 
promulgation  and  execution  of  an  ecclesiastical  ordi- 
lunce.     The  placet  is  necessitated  as  so<)n  as  ccclesiis- 
lical  ordinances  transgress  the  purely  religious  bounda- 
ries, and  come  in  contact  with  those  of  the  state.     As 
soon  as  the  mutual  boundaries  had  acquired  a  relative 
independence,  which  drew  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
both  the  State  and  Church,  the  right  of  the  placet  was 
established,  and  the  fir? t  traces  of  it  we  find  in  the  quar- 
rels of  Philip  le  Bel  of  France  with  Boniface  VIII 
(q.  v.),  and  Louis  of  Bavaria  with  John  XXII  (q.  v.). 
In  the  15th  century  we  find  this  right  of  assent  fuUy 
established  in  ditferent  countries.    Thus  Louis  XI,  in 
1495,  appointed  a  commission  at  Amiens  to  examine  all 
persons  coming  from  Rome  whether  they  had  any  pa- 
pal briefs  upon  them  "et  icelles  voir  et  visiter,  pour 
s^voir  s'elles  sont  aucunement  contraires  ou  prejudici- 
ables  k  nous  et  k  la  dite  eglise  Gallicane.     Kt  au  cas 
qu'en  trouvcrez  aucunes  qui  y  fussent  contraires  ou  pre- 
judiciables,  prencz  Ics  et  retenez  par  devers  tous,  et 
les  porteura  arrestez  et  constituez  prisonniers,  si  vous 
voyez  que  la  mati^re  y  soit  sujette;  et  da  contena  es- 
dites  lettres  nous  advertissez,  ou  les  nous  envoyez  a 
toute  diligence,  pour  y  donner  la  provision  necessaiie" 
(comp.  Preuves,  Les  Libertis  de  F^lise  Gallicane,  ch. 
X).     Martin  V  (q.  v.),  in  a  letter  to  the  archbishops  of 
Portugal,  complains,  anno  1427,  of  Portugal :  "  Dicitur 
enim  nobis,  quod  statute  rcgio  mandatum  est,  ne  qnis 
audeat  sine  ipsius  regis  licentia  sub  poena  mortis  et  per- 
ditionis  bonorum  in  dictis  regnis  litcras  apostolicas  pub- 
licare."   When  John  II,  king  of  Portugal,  instigated  by 
Innocent  VIII,  repealed  the  Placetum  Regium,  in  I486, 
the  peers  of  the  realm  resisted,  and  declared  that  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  states  such  a  repeal  was  void 
(Augustini  Manuelis,  Hist.  Joan.  II).    Phili  p  the  Good, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  decreed,  Jon.  3,  1447 :  "  Dat  nie- 
mandt  en  brenghe,  oft  en  exequere  eenighe  geestelrcke 
monitien,  inhibitien  oft  andere  gheboden,  op  eenighe 
ondersaeten  des  Landts  van  Brabaiidt,  uyt  wat  saecke 
dat  bet  zy,  hy  eerst  kome  by  onse  Officiere  ende  We- 
thouderen,  ende  geoe  hem  klaerlyck  te  kenncn  de  saecke 
wacrom,  ende  verkryghe  oorlof  ende  consent.    I>en  gene 
die  dat  dede,  sal  dacr  on  verbeurt  hebben  alle  sine  goe- 
deren,  ende  te  dien  aen  syn  lyf  eenen  wegh  tc  S.  Peter 
ende  S.  Pauls  te  Roomen  tc  doen." 

By  1594  the  placet  was  already  regarded  as  a  custom- 
ary right  Doctrine,  usage,  and  legislature,  however, 
developed  more  fully  the  cases  in  which  the  placet  should 
be  used,  and  thus  in  matters  of  conscience,  ac(»Fding  to 
a  royal  declaration  of  March  8, 1772,  reissued  Feb.  28, 
1810,  no  placet  was  require<1.  In  Austria  the  necessity 
of  the  placet  was  emphasized  as  early  as  the  16th  cen- 
tury. In  addition  to  former  ordinances,  the  decree  of 
Leopold  II,  dated  March  17, 1791,  decreed  that  "  papal 
bulls,  briefs,  and  constitutions  must  have  the  sanction 
of  the  reigning  prince  before  they  can  be  promulgated 
and  accepted.  This  ordinance  also  tefera  to  all  previous 
papal  edicts,  without  exception,  in  such  a  manner  that 
whenever  use  is  made  of  an  ancient  bull  the  sanction  is 
required,  and  even  such  bulls  as  have  been  sanctiane<l 
shall  only  be  valid  as  long  as  new  decrees  of  the  state  do 
not  affect  their  validity."  Acconling  to  another  decree, 
dated  April  2  and  7, 1784,  the  placet  was  also  required 
for  all  instructions,  orders,  etc,  given  to  preachers  and 
priests,  no  matter  as  to  the  form  in  which  they  are  made 
known  to  them.  The  Austrian  decree  of  1791  was  also 
adopted  Jan.  30,  1830,  for  the  province  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  In  Bavaria  the  same  principles,  which  M'ere  still 
adhered  to  in  the  edict  dated  May  26, 1818,  were  alreadv 
the  same  as  in  the  edict  dated  April  3, 1770,  that  ail 
ecclesiastical  edicts  are  subject  to  the  placet,  with  the 
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enqitioo  of  sammooi  iaaued  by  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
ilufiues,  pnrided  they  only  refer  to  the  lower  clergy, 
tad  ire  the  nitoral  issues  of  ordinances  already  sanc- 
ijomd.    These  claims  of  the  state  had  always  been  the 
nbjKt  of  protest  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  See.     The 
tnli  "In  «eiu  domini"  (q.  v.)  excommunicates  all  those 
ihn  prevent  the  promulgation  and  annunciation  of  pa- 
ptl  IniUs  sod  briefs  (comp.  the  bull  Pattoralii  of  Urban 
VIII,  timo  1627,  §  7, 13,  in  the  Buttarium  Somanum, 
■n,  3S,  40).    When  Leopold  I,  while  governor  of  Bel- 
gium, wooM  not  allow  the  publication  of  the  papal  pro- 
hibiiioii  of  Janseo's  (q.  v.)  work  Augiuliniu  without 
ibe  niKtion  of  the  goremment,  appealing  to  privileges, 
libeities,  and  usages,  Innocent  X,  in  1651,  protested 
Kiiiot  it  most  decidedly :  "  Quod  equidem  audiri  sine 
bomife  uiimi  non  potest."     "  Never  has  such  a  privi- 
lax  been  granted  either  by  a  pope  or  a  council,  which 
must  needs  destroy  the  papal  power.     None,  however, 
dire  to  refer  to  the  privilege  of  a  worldly  prince,  be- 
ciiK  it  would  be  nothing  else  but  a  foolhardy  arrogance 
to  bind  Hid  loose  the  souls,  which  right  the  Lord  Jesus 
Cluiit  his  granted  to  none  else  than  to  his  vicar"  (Kos- 
koTiDT,  ilommenta  caihoUca  pro  indrpmdentia  poltt- 
l(tU  mimatlica  ab  mpcrio  civili,  pt,  i,  p.  203,  Quinque- 
Ilcdesiis,  1847).    In  tbia  sense  the  popes  have  continu- 
lily  protested  against  the  placet,  and  the  brief  of  Pius 
nn  fq.  v.), "  Pervencrat  non  ita  pridem,"  dated  June 
30. 1^,  is  a  bitter  protest  agaiiut  the  edict  of  Jan.  30, 
liCO.  This  persevering  opposition  was  Anally  crowned 
nib  1  result,  bat  the  hierarchy  owes  this  result  to  an 
isKitiition  which  is  anything  but  desirable  to  the  Church, 
Tiz.  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  Belgian  Constitution  of 
ftli, 2^  1831, art.  xvi, decreed:  "The  state  has  no  right 
to  interfere  with  the  appointment  or  election  of  minis- 
ten  of  iny  denomination,  or  to  prevent  them  from  hav- 
ing; inlCFCourie  with  their  superiors  and  promulgating 
tbcir  records;  in  the  latter  case  with  the  proviso  of  the 
Bui  responsibility  concerning  the  press  and  promulga- 
tion.'  This  e^iample   was  followed  in  Holland  and 
Prussia  in  1848,  in  Austria  in  1856,  and  in  WUrtcmberg 
iuUsi?.   In  other  countries  the  purely  ecclesiastical 
oiica are  freed  from  the  placet;  all  that  is  required  is 
Uiit  the  civil  sutboritiea  get  an  insight  at  their  publi- 
(sion.    Since  the  ascendency  obtained  by  Prussia  in 
Ik  German  empire  at  the  close  of  the  Franco-German 
w.  the  system  of  Church  legislation  has  undergone  a 
naplete  change,  the  details  of  Church  government  be- 
in;  Iirgely  taken  into  the  control  of  the  state,  and  obe- 
iaux  to  the  new  code  of  Church  lawa  being  exacted 
6w  the  clergy  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  income, 
of  dqviration  of  office,  and  in  some  cases  of  exile.    For 
ibe  present  slatut  quo  of  Rome  in  the  German  empire, 
"o^  Knrtz,  lyekrbuch  der  Kirchengttchichte  (Mitau, 
K4X  ii,  389  sq.     See  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchtn-Ltxi- 
lo«.«.v. Placet;  Herzog,  Real-EncgUop.  t.v.;  Theolo- 
jwfct  Cnictrml-LtxUcon,  s.  v.;  Ascbbach,  Kirchen- 
inibm,  iv,  896-601 ;  Gieseler,  EccUi.  Hut.  (Smith's 
•ransL),  iii,  840,  note  8;  Van  Espen,  Tradalut  depro- 
•si^otfowr  It^m  eeeletiattieartim  ac  spedatim  BuUarum 
ilmmplorum  Curia  Somana  (Opera  omnia,  Lovanii, 
1753,  foL  iv,  123  sq.) ;  Stockman,  Jut  Btlgarum  circa 
Btllanm  poraificum  rtctptionem  (Opera,  Brux.  1760) ; 
B««er,  Sptcintn  de  juris  placeti  hittoria  in  Btlgio  (Tra- 
i«ti  id  Rh.  1848) ;  Philipp,  Kirdtmrtcht,  ii,  657  sq. ;  iii, 
^  a).;  Eichhom,  Kirchenreeht,  i,  772,  782  sq. ;  Rich- 
ta.  KiTdumtckl,  §  66, 177  (6th  ed.). 

Placett«,  Jkan  db  la,  a  noted  French  Protestant 
liiriae,  whose  religions  convictions  caused  his  exile, 
>a>  bom  at  Pontac  in  1639.  His  father  was  him- 
wlf  »  minister,  and  trained  Jean  with  great  care  for 
the  preaching  of  the  glad  tidings.  In  1660  he  was  or- 
Uned,  and  continued  faithfully  to  discharge  the  obli- 
liitioia  of  his  sacred  ministry  until  after  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1686,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
9^  refuge  from  persecution  in  Denmark.  He  was 
|hert  brooght  to  the  notice  of  the  queen,  who  recognised 
in  him  great  worth,  and  determined  to  enjoy  his  associ- 


ations and  teachings.  After  her  death  in  1711  he  went 
over  to  Holland,  residing  for  a  while  at  the  Hague,  and 
then  at  Utrecht,  where  he  died  in  1718.  He  was  the 
author  of  many  works  on  practical  religion  and  morals, 
which  are  highly  esteemed.  He  also  wrote  several 
works  in  the  department  of  Protestant  polemics,  and  his 
influeuce  was  much  dreaded  bv  the  Romanists.  See 
Hook,  Eccla.  Biog.  viii,  97.    (i.  H.  W.) 

Placens.    See  Place,  Josc^  de  la. 

Placldus,  St.,  a  Christian  martyr  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury, was  of  pious  parentage,  and  was  bom  probably  in 
516.  When  only  seven  years  old  he  was  intrusted  by 
his  father,  the  Roman  patrician  Tertullus,  to  the  caro 
of  St.  Benedict  of  Nursia.  Placidus,  thus  religiously 
trained,  grew  up  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  in 
541  became  abbot  of  a  newly  founded  monastery  at 
Messina.  In  546  he  was  killed,  with  his  companions, 
by  pirates.  He  is  commemorated  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  July  11.  Sec  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon, 
voL  xii,  8.  V. ;  Alzog,  Kirchengetch.  ii,  22. 

Plague  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  as  the  rendering  of  five 
Hebrew  words:  1.  Dt'ber,  '^'2'^,  which  properly  means 
dettruction,  death  (as  IIos.  xiii,  14),  and  is  hence  applied 
to  pestilence  (as  Lev.  xxvi,  26;  Dent,  xxviii,  21 ;  2 
Sam.  xxiv,  13 ;  1  Kings  viii,  37),  and  to  a  murrain  among 
beasts  (as  Exod.  iii,  9).  The  Sept.  mostly  has  itiva- 
Toc-  2.  ifaggephah',  HES^,  from  the  root  rj3,  to  mile ; 
hence  a  plague  as  actively  considered,  a  pestilence  sent 
from  God  (Exod.  ix,  14;  comp.  Numb,  xiv,  37;  xvii, 
13 ;  XXV,  18,  etc).  It  is  also  used  of  slaughter  in  bat- 
tle (1  Sam.  iv,  17 ;  2  Sam.  xvii,  9).  8.  MaHah',  HSa, 
from  the  root  1139,  to  smite,  properly  the  act  of  smit- 
ing; hence  a  bhtr,  a  stroke;  and  so  it  should  be  ren- 
dered, rather  than  plague  (Lev.  xxvi,  21 ;  Numb,  xi, 
88;  Deut.  xxviii,  59,  61 ;  xxix,  22;  1  Sam.  iv,  8;  Jcr. 
xix,  8;  xlix,  17;  1,  13).  4.  Ne'ga,  553,  from  TM,  to 
smite;  hence  the  meaning  is  like  that  of  the  foregoing. 
But  it  is  often  used  to  mean  a  spot,  mart,  cut,  upon  the 
skin,  from  the  common  effects  of  a  blow.  This  is  its 
meaning  throughout  the  IStb  and  Hth  chapters  of 
Leviticus,  where  it  is  rendered  plague  in  the  A.  V.  6. 
Ne'geph,  CS],  from  B39,  to  strike,  as  above;  hence  a 
plague,  as  a  divine  judgment  (Exod.  xii,  13,  and  often). 
See  Plagues  op  Egypt.  To  these  should  be  added 
the  following  Greek  words,  which  are  usually  translated 
"  plague"  in  the  A.  V. :  patTiX,  properly  a  scourge  or 
whip  (Mark  iii,  10;  v,  29, 34 ;  Luke  vii,  21) ;  and  s-Xq- 
yif,  a  stroke  or  wound,  whether  of  natural  or  artificial 
infliction  (Rev.  ix,  20;  xi,  6;  xv,  I,  6,  8;  xvi,  9,  21; 
xviii,  4,  8;  xxi,  9;  xxii,  18).  It  is  evident  that  not 
one  of  these  wonls  can  be  considered  as  designating  by 
its  signilicstion  the  plague.  Whether  the  disease  be 
mentioned  must  be  judged  from  the  sense  of  passages, 
not  from  the  sense  of  words.  The  discrimination  tins 
already  been  pretty  fully  considered  under  the  word 
Pestilence  (q.  v.).  In  the  following  treatment  of  the 
term  we  make  use  chiefly  of  the  articles  in  Smith's  and 
Kitto's  Dictionaries. 

In  noticing  the  places  in  the  Bible  which  might  be 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  plague,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that,  unless  some  of  its  distinctive  characteristics  are 
mentioned,  it  is  not  safe  to  infer  that  this  disease  is  in- 
tended. In  the  narrative  of  the  Ten  Plagues  there  is 
none  corresponding  to  the  modem  plague.  The  plague 
of  boils  has  indeed  some  resemblance,  and  it  might  be 
urgc<l  that  as  in  other  cases  known  scourges  were  sent 
(their  miraculous  nature  being  shown  by  their  oppor- 
tune occurrence  and  their  intense  character),  so  in  this 
case  a  disease  of  the  country,  if  indeed  the  plague  an- 
ciently prevailed  in  Egypt,  might  have  been  employed. 
I'et  the  ordinary  plague  would  rather  exceed  in  severity 
this  infliction  than  the  contrar>-,  which  seems  fatal  to 
this  supposition.  Those  pestilences  which  were  sent  as 
specialjudgments,  and  were  cither  supcrnaturally  rapid 
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in  tbcir  effects,  or  in  addition  directed  against  particular 
culprits,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  human  inquiry.  But 
we  also  read  of  pestilences  which,  although  sent  as  judg- 
ments, have  the  characteristics  of  modem  epidemics,  not 
being  rapid  beyond  nature,  nor  directed  against  indi- 
viduals. Thus  in  the  remarkable  threatenings  iu  Le- 
viticus and  Deuteronomy,  pestilence  is  spoken  of  as  one 
of  the  enduring  judgments  that  were  gradually  to  de- 
stroy the  disobedient.  This  passage  in  Leviticus  evi- 
dently refers  lo  pestilence  in  besieged  cities:  "And  I 
will  bring  a  sword  upon  you,  that  shall  avenge  the 
quarrel  of  [my]  covenant:  and  when  ye  arc  gathered 
together  in  your  cities,  I  will  send  the  pestilence  among 
you;  and  ye  shall  be  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the 
enemy"  (xxvi,  25).  Famine  in  a  besieged  city  would 
occasion  pestilence.  A  special  disease  may  be  indicated 
in  the  parallel  portion  of  Deuteronomy  (xxviii,  21): 
"  The  Lord  shall  make  the  pestilence  cleave  unto  thee, 
until  he  [or  "  it"]  have  consumed  thee  from  off  the  land 
whither  thou  gocst  to  possess  it."  The  word  rendered 
"  pestilence"  may,  however,  have  a  general  signification, 
and  comprise  calamities  mentioned  afterwards,  for  there 
follows  an  enumeration  of  several  other  diseases  and 
similar  scourges  (xxviii,  21, 22).  The  first  disease  here 
mentioned  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  plague  (Bunscn, 
Btbdicerk).  It  is  to  be  remembered  that "  the  botch  of 
Egypt"  is  afterwards  spoken  of  (ver.  27),  by  which  it 
is  probable  that  ordinary  boils  are  intended,  which  are 
especially  severe  in  Egypt  in  the  present  day,  and  that 
later  still "  all  the  diseases  of  Egypt"  are  mentioned  (ver. 
CO).  It  therefore  seems  unlikely  that  so  grave  a  dis- 
ease as  the  plague,  if  then  known,  should  not  be  spoken 
of  in  either  of  these  two  passages.  In  neither  place 
does  it  seem  certain  that  the  plague  is  specified,  though 
iu  the  one,  if  it  were  to  be  in  the  land,  it  would  fasten 
upon  the  population  of  besieged  cities,  and  in  the  other, 
if  then  known,  it  would  probably  be  alluded  to  as  a  ter- 
rible judgment  in  an  enumeration  of  diseases.  The 
notices  in  the  prophets  present  the  same  dilHculty ;  for 
they  do  not  seem  to  afford  sufficiently  positive  evidence 
that  the  plague  was  known  in  those  times.  With  the 
prophets,  as  in  the  Pentateuch,  we  must  suppose  that 
the  diseases  threatened  or  prophesied  as  judgments  must 
have  been  known,  or  at  least  called  by  the  names  used 
for  those  that  were  known.  Two  passages  might  seem 
to  be  explicit.  In  Amos  we  read, "  I  have  sent  among 
you  the  pestilence  after  the  manner  of  Egypt:  your 
young  men  have  I  slain  with  the  sword,  and  have  taken 
your  horses;  and  I  have  made  the  stink  of  your  camps 
to  come  up  into  your  nostrils"  (iv,  10).  Here  the  ref- 
erence is  perhaps  to  the  death  of  the  drst-bom,  for  the 
same  phrase,  "  after  the  manner  of  Egypt,"  is  used  by 
Isaiah  (x,  24,  26),  with  a  reference  to  the  Exodus,  and 
perhaps  to  the  oppression  preceding  it;  and  an  allusion 
to  past  history  seems  probable,  as  a  comparison  with  the 
overthrow  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  immediately  follon-s 
(Amos  iv,  11).  The  prophet  Zechariah  also  speaks  of 
a  plague  with  which  the  Egyptians,  if  refusing  to  serve 
God,  should  be  smitten  (xiv,  18) ;  bnt  the  name  and  the 
description  which  appears  to  apply  to  this  scourge  seem 
to  show  that  it  cannot  be  the  plague  (ver.  12).  Ileze- 
kiah's  disease  has  been  thought  to  have  been  the 
plague,  and  its  fatal  nature,  as  well  as  the  mention  of  a 
boil,  makes  this  not  improbable.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  mention  of  a  pestilence  among  bis  people  at 
the  time,  unless  we  so  regard  the  sudden  destruction  of 
Sennacherib's  army  (2  Kings  xx,  1-11).  Severe  epi- 
demics are  the  common  accompaniments  of  dense  crowd- 
ing in  cities  and  of  famine ;  and  we  accordingly  often 
find  them  mentioned  in  connection  (Lev.  xxvi,  25 ;  Jer. 
xiv,  12 ;  xxix,  18 ;  Matt,  xxi  v,  7 ;  Luke  xxi,  11).  But 
there  is  no  better  argument  fur  believing  that  "pesti- 
lence" in  these  instances  means  the  glandnlar  plague, 
than  the  fact  of  its  being  at  present  a  prevalent  epi- 
demic of  the  East.'  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  Mo- 
saic law,  which  contains  such  strict  rules  for  the  seclu- 
sion of  lepers,  should  have  allowed  a  disease  to  pass 


unnoticed,  which  is  above  all  others  the  most  deadly, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  easily  checked  by  sana- 
tory regulations  of  the  same  kind.  Michaelis  endeavors 
to  explain  why  the  Law  contained  no  ordiuanceK  about 
the  plague  by  arguing  that,  on  account  of  the  sudden 
appearance  and  brief  duration  of  the  disease,  no  perma- 
nent enactments  could  have  been  efficient  in  moderating 
its  ravages,  but  only  such  preventive  measures  as  varietl 
according  to  the  ever-var>'ing  circumstances  of  the  ori- 
gin and  course  of  ita  visitations  (Mot.  Recht,  iv,  2iH)). 
I  The  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army  (2  Kings  xix,  35) 
'  has  also  been  ascribed  to  the  plague.  But — uot  to  in- 
sist on  the  circumstance  that  this  awfully  sudden  anni- 
hibtion  of  185,000  men  is  not  ascribed  lo  any  disease, 
but  to  the  agency  of  an  angel  (since  such  passages  as  2 
Sam.  xxiv,  15, 16,  weaken  this  objection,  and  even  Jo 
sephus  understood  the  cause  to  bo  a  pestilence,  A  nt.  x, 
I,  5) — it  is  impossible  that  such  a  mortality  could  have 
been  produced,  in  one  night,  by  a  disease  which  spread 
itself  by  contagion,  like  the  Oriental  plague ;  and  the 
same  remark  apitlics,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to  t)ie 
three  days'  pestilence  in  the  reign  of  David  (2  Sam,  3cxi  v, 
13),  There  does  not  seem,  therefore,  to  be  any  distinct 
notice  of  the  plague  in  the  Bible,  and  it  b  most  probable 
that  this  can  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  either  that 
no  pestilence  of  antiquity  in  the  East  was  as  marked  in 
character  as  the  modem  plague,  or  that  the  latter  dis- 
ease then  frequently  broke  out  there  as  an  epidemic  in 
crowded  cities,  instead  uf  following  a  regular  course. 
See  Disease. 

The  disease  now  called  the  pbgue,  which  has  ravaged 
Eg)'pt  and  neighboring  countries  in  modem  tiine«,  is 
supposed  to  have  prevailed  there  in  former  agca.     Ma- 
netho,  the  Egyptian  historian,  speaks  of  "a  very  f^tuax 
plague"  in  the  reign  of  Scmempses,  the  seventh  kiikj;  .rf 
the  first  dynasty,  B.C,  cir.  2275.     The  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining the  character  of  the  pestilences  of  ancient  and 
mediflival  times,  even  when  carefully  described,  warns 
us  not  to  conclude  that  every  such  mention  refers  to  i  be 
phigue,  especially  as  the  cholera  has,  since  its  modem 
appearance,  been  almost  as  severe  a  scoui^  to  £}^-pt  as 
the  mote  famous  disease,  which,  indeed,  as  an  epidemic 
seems  there  to  have  been  succecdeil  by  it.     Moreover, 
if  we  admit,  as  we  must,  that  there  have  been  anciently 
pestilences  very  nearly  resembling  the  modem  plague, 
we  must  still  hesitate  to  pronounce  any  recorded  pesti- 
lence to  be  of  this  class  unless  it  be  described  with  some 
distinguishing  particulars.    The  plague  in  recent  times 
has  not  extended  far  beyond  the  Turkish  empire  and 
the  kingdom  of  Persia,    It  has  been  asserted  that  C^-pt 
is  its  cradle,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  corroborated 
by  the  later  history  of  the  disease.     It  is  there  both  spo- 
radic and  epidemic ;  in  the  first  form  it  has  appeare<i  al- 
most annually,  in  the  second  at  rarer  intcr\-ala.    As  an 
epidemic  it  takes  the  character  of  a  pestilence,  sometimes 
of  the  greatest  severity.    Our  subsequent  remarks  appiv 
to  it  in  this  form.    It  is  a  much-vexed  quest  ion  wlielher 
it  is  ever  endemic:  that  such  is  the  case  b  favored  bv 
its  rareness  since  sanitary  measures  have  been  enforcot. 
Respecting  the  causes  and  origin  of  plague  nothinf;  is 
known.     There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  is 
propagated  by  absolute  contact  with,  or  a  very  nea.r  ap- 
proach to,  the  bodies  or  clothes  of  persons  infected  ;   l>ut 
we  are  entirely  at  a  loss  to  know  how  it  is  generated 
afresh.    Extremes  of  temperature  have  a  decided  eSV-ct 
in  putting  a  stop  to  it;  but  Dr,  Russell  observed  that 
in  the  year  1761  the  pbgue  at  Aleppo  was  raihl,  in  I7G2 
it  was  severer,  and  in  1763  it  was  very  fatal;  aitd  vet 
there  was  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  rcRpceiive 
seasons  of  these  years.     In  Egypt,  the  plague    com- 
mences in  autumn,  and  u  tegubrly  put  an  end  to  bv  the 
heats  of  summer;  and  it  is  even  asserted  that  contami- 
nated goods  are  also  dbinfecte<l  at  thb  tim«  (sec  Ituas- 
egger,  Reiaen,  i,  236  sq. ;  Mariti,  Trac.  p,  1 99 ;  I'rosp.  Aliv 
Rer.  ^g.  i,  19),     In  Europe  the  plague  disappeared 
during  the  winter.    This  was  remarked  in  all  tbe  eni- 
demies  except  that  from  1636  to  1648,  called  the  CSteat 
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FhgiK,  on  ittoiint  of  its  kmg  duration ;  but  even  in 
tlu  instance  it  abated  considerably  during  the  winter. 
Itns  1  common  superstition  that  the  plague  abated  on 
St  John's  day.  Tlie  plague  when  most  severe  usually 
ippnis  first  on  the  northern  coast  of  Egypt,  having 
pRriomlr  broken  out  in  Turkey  or  North  Africa  west 
of  Egypt   It  itcends  the  river  to  Cairo,  rarely  going 
nocli  hrther.  Thus  Hr.  Lane  has  observed  that  the 
liTeat  plagae  of  1836  "was  certainly  introduced  from 
Toitey"  {Hodera  Eggplians,  6th  ed.,  p.  3,  note  1).     It 
ns  first  noticed  at  Alexandria,  ascended  to  Cairo,  and 
Euther  to  the  southern  part  of  Egypt,  a  few  cases  hav- 
ing occurred  at  Thebes ;  and  it  "  extended  throughout 
the  whole  of  Eg^'pt,  though  its  ravages  were  not  great 
io  ihe  aouthem  parts"  (ibid.).     The  mortality  is  often 
eflonnoua,  and  Mr.  Lane  remarks  of  the  plague  just  men- 
timed:  "It  destroyed  not  less  than  eighty  thousand 
pawns  in  Cairo,  that  is,  one  third  of  the  population ; 
ud  lar  more,  I  believe,  than  two  hundred  thousand  in 
illEgrpt'C*'''-)'    When  this  pestilence  visited  Egypt, 
is  the  summer  of  1843,  the  deaths  were  not  numerous, 
liiiraugh,  owing  to  the  government's  posting  a  sentry 
St  eich  honse  in  which  any  one  had  died  of  the  disease, 
tombrce  quarantine,  there  was  much  concealment,  and 
He  number  was  not  accurately  known  (Mrs.  Poole,  J^ng- 
bhnmm  in  Egypt,  ii,  32-36).     Although  since  then 
E^t  has  been  free  from  this  scourge,  Bengh&zt  (Iles- 
poidn),  in  the  pashalic  of  Tripoli,  was  almost  depopu- 
kudbritduring  part  ofthc  years  1860  and  1861.    The 
mst  fatal,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  general  epi- 
dtnic,  was  that  which  ravaged  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
whole  of  Europe  in  the  14th  century.     It  was  called 
t»  the  northern  European  nations  "ihe  Black  Death," 
ind  by  the  Julians  "  la  MortUega  Grande"— the  great 
Bonality.    According  t4>  Dr.  Hecker,  not  less  than 
twtniT-fire  millions  perished  by  it  in  the  short  space  of 
■bee  years,  from  1347  to  13501     Since  the  commence- 
■nt  of  this  century  Europe  has  been  firee  from  the 
pls^  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  instances. 
It  dKuned  at  Koja,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1815 
mim;  at  the  Lazaretto  of  Venice  in  1818;  in  Grei- 
lahoj:,  in  Silesia,  in  1819.     It  has  not  been  seen  in 
Great  Drilain  since  the  great  epidemic  of  1665,  which  is 
taud  to  have  carried  off  eight  thousand  in  one  week. 
QmaMine  was  flrst  performed  in  one  of  the  islands 
"t  Venice  in  1485.    Persons  who  had  been  cured  of 
I^ne  in  the  Lazaretto  on  one  of  the  adjoining  islands 
^m  sent  rhere,  and  all  those  with  whom  they  had  had 
•Rfrtourw,  where  they  were  detained  forty  days.    This 
(ciod  was  probably  fixed  upon  on  account  of  some 
wdiol  brpothesis.     The  fortieth  day  was  regarded  as 
>ke  last  day  of  anient  diseases,  and  that  which  separated 
>ben  (rooi  chronic.     Forty  days  constituted  the  philo- 
i°Niical  month  of  alchemists.    Theological,  and  even 
kfal  derivations  have  also  been  given.     The  forty 
^  of  the  flood ;  Moses's  sojourn  on  Mount  Sinai ;  our 
lunfi  fast;  and,  lastly,  what  is  called  the  "Saxon  term" 
iScteisehe  Frist),  which  also  lasts  forty  dnys.     Bills 
rf  health  were  probably  8rst  established  in  1507,  by  a 
"xmcil  of  beahh  established  at  Venice  during  a  fatal 
Hasme  that  visited  Italy  for  five  years;  but  they  were 
■«t  generally  u.sed  until  1665.    It  is  to  these  great  roea- 
■•Rs  that  Europe  is  indebted  for  its  present  immunity 
ffm  this  terrible  scourge;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  but  for  the  callous  indifference  of  the  Orientals 
'which  proceeds  from  tbeir  fatalism,  love  of  gain,  and 
Wotanee),  the  same  measures  would  be  adopted  in  the 
East  with  the  same  success  (Heckcr's  //t»^.  of  Ihe  f'pi- 
*■*»  »/fHe  Jfiddle  Agrt;  Dr.  Brown,  art.  PUgne,  in 
"yiop.of  Pratt.  M«(L).    See  Pbstilkxck. 

The  glandular  plague,  like  the  small-pox,  is  an  emp- 
ire fever,  and  is  the  most  virulent  and  most  conta^ous 
B«»«e  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  cniption 
'•sita  of  buboes,  carbuncles,  and  petechite.  Buboes 
'K  inflanied  and  swollen  glands ;  and  the  glands  so  af- 
eeted  are  generally  those  of  Ihe  groin,  axilla,  neck,  and 
be  parotid  glandii.  More  frequently  there  arc  two, 
VIIL-R 


three,  or  even  four  such  tumors.  They  sometimes  sub- 
side of  themselves;  or,  what  is  more  commonly  the 
case,  they  suppurate :  and  as  this  process  seldom  com- 
mences before  the  disease  has  taken  a  favorable  turn,  it 
is  regarded  as  the  cause,  but  more  correctly  as  a  sign, 
of  approaching  recovery.  A  carbuncle  is  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  skin,  giving  rise  to  a  hard  tumor,  with  pus- 
tules or  vesicles  upon  it.  It  resembles  a  common  boil, 
but  differs  from  it  in  this  important  respect.  The  car- 
buncle becomes  gangrenous  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent, so  that  when  the  eschar  separates  a  large  deep 
ulcer  is  left.  Under  the  term  petechiae  are  included 
evanescent  spots  and  streaks  of  various  hues,  from  a 
pale  blue  to  a  deep  purple,  which  give  a  marbled  ap- 
pearance to  the  skin.  Svhen  such  livid  streaks  occur 
in  the  face,  they  disfigure  the  countenance  so  much  that 
a  patient  can  hardly  bo  recognised  by  his  friends.  The 
disease  varies  oo  considerably  in  its  ^^mptoms  and 
course  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  one  description  that 
will  suit  even  the  majority  of  coses.  Sometimes  the 
eruption  does  not  appear  at  all,  and  even  the  general 
symptoms  are  not  of  such  violence  as  to  lead  an  ignorant 
person  to  suspect  the  least  danger.  The  patient  is  sud- 
denly attacked  with  a  loss  of  strength,  a  sense  of  confu- 
sion, weight  in  the  head,  oppression  at  the  heart,  and 
extreme  dejection  of  spirits.  Such  cases  sometimes 
terminate  fatally  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  occa- 
sionally on  the  second  or  third  day.  Generally,  how- 
ever, the  patient  is  attacked  with  shivering  or  coldness, 
which  is  soon  followed  by  fever,  giddiness,  pain  in  the 
head,  occasionally  also  by  vomiting.  Buboes  and  car- 
buncles in  most  cases  make  their  appearance  on  the  first 
day ;  and  successive  eruptions  of  them  arc  not  unusually 
obserA-ed  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  There  is  a 
peculiar  and  characteristic  muddiness  of  the  eye,  which 
has  been  described  by  Dr.  Russell  as  a  muddiness  and 
lustre  strangely  blended  together.  The  fever  remits 
every  morning,  and  increases  during  the  day  and  night. 
The  vomiting  then  increases;  the  tumors  become  pain- 
ful ;  and  the  patient  wanders,  and  is  inclined  to  stupor. 
On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  in  favorable  cases,  a 
sweat  breaks  out,  which  produces  great  ret'ef,  and  some- 
times even  proves  critical.  The  exacerbation  on  the 
fourth  day  is  more  severe  than  on  the  preceding  ones, 
and  continues  intense  until  it  is  terminated  by  the  s>reat 
on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day,  which  leaves  the  pa- 
tient weak,  but  in  every  respect  relieved.  After  this  the 
exacerbations  become  slighter  and  slighter;  and  the  bu- 
boes, advancing  favorably  to  suppuration,  little  or  no  fe- 
ver remains  after  the  beginning  of  the  second  week.  In 
other  eases,  again,  the  symptoms  arc  far  more  urgent. 
Besides  vomiting,  giddiness,  and  headache,  there  is  also 
diarrhoea  at  the  outbreak  of  the  fever.  During  the 
night  the  patient  becomes  delirious  or  comatose.  The 
pulse  is  full  and  strong;  and  though  the  tongue  is  not 
dr>',  the  thirst  is  excessive.  The  fever  abates  some- 
what on  the  succeeding  morning,  but  the  pulse  is  fre- 
quent, the  skin  hot  and  dry,  and  the  patient  dejected. 
As  the  second  day  advances,  the  vomiting  and  diar- 
rhcea  become  urgent,  the  eyes  are  muddy,  the  expression 
of  countenance  confused,  the  pulse  quick,  and  sometimes 
low  and  fluttering,  external  heat  moderately  feverish, 
or  occasionally  intense  in  irregular  flushings.  There  is 
pain  at  the  heart,  burning  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stom- 
ach, and  incessant  restlessness.  When  to  these  ^'mp- 
toms  are  joined  faltering  of  the  tongue  or  loss  of  speech, 
and  the  surface  of  the  body  becomes  cold  or  covered 
with  clammy  sweats,  death  is  inevitable,  although  it 
may  still  be  at  some  dbtance.  When  the  patient  has 
been  much  weakened  by  the  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  or 
hemorrhage,  the  third  day  proves  fatal ;  but  more  com- 
monly the  disease  is  prolonged  two  or  three  days  longer. 
In  this  form  of  plague  buboes  appear  on  the  second  or 
third  day,  and  sometimes  later;  but  whether  they  ad- 
vance towards  suppuration  or  not,  they  seem  to  have 
no  effect  in  hastening  or  retarding  the  termination  of 
the  disease.    Lastly,  in  some  coses,  the  eruption  of  bu- 
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boes  and  corbandca  conttitute  the  principal  symptoms 
of  the  duease ;  and  patients  are  ao  little  indisposed  that 
they  are  able  to  go  about  the  streets,  or  attend  to  their 
usual  avocations,  if  not  prevented  by  the  inflammation 
of  inguinal  tumors.  The  disease  has  never  been  suc- 
cessfully treated,  except  in  isolated  cases,  or  when  the 
epidemic  has  seemed  to  hare  worn  itself  out.  Deple- 
tion and  stimulants  have  been  tried,  as  with  cholera, 
and  stimuUnts  with  fur  better  results. 

See  LUdccke,  Beschreib.  det  ISrk.  Reieht,  p.  62  sq. ; 
Olivier,  Voyagr,  vol.  i,  c.  18 ;  Sonnini,  Rat  nach  Grie- 
chtnland.  p.  858  sq. ;  Detcript.  dt  fUgt/ptt,  xiii,  8!  sq.; 
Bulard  de  Mem,  De  la  Peite  Orient.  (Paris,  1839); 
L'Aubert,  De  la  Pate,  ou  Typkm  (ibid.  ItMO);  Russell, 
Nat.  Ilul.  of  Alrppo;  Clot-Bey,  De  la  Petle  en  Egyple 
(1840),  and  Aperfu  giniral  tur  FEgyptf,  ii,  848-360. 
See  Medicine, 

Plagues  OP  Egypt  (for  the  use  of  the  Hebrew 
word,  see  Plaove),  the  term  usually  applied  to  the  se- 
ries of  divine  visitations  of  wrath  with  which  Jehovah 
punished  the  Egyptians,  and  especially  their  king,  fur 
their  refusal  to  let  Israel  go.  In  considering  the  history 
of  the  Ten  Plagnes  we  have  to  notice  the  place  where 
they  occurred  and  the  occasion  on  which  they  were 
sent,  and  to  examine  the  narrative  of  each  judgment, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  it  was  and  in  what  man- 
ner Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians  were  punished  by  it,  as 
well  as  to  see  if  we  can  trace  any  general  connection 
between  the  several  judgments;  and  we  shall  thus  be 
prepared  to  estimate  their  providential  character,  as 
well  as  to  determine  how  far  they  were  miraculous 
events,  and  how  far  natural  or  simulated.  In  this  dis- 
cussion we  make  large  use  of  Poole's  article  in  Smith's 
DM.  of  the  Bible,  with  additions  from  other  sources. 
See  £gyit;  Mo6E8. 

1.  The  llutory  of  the  Occurrenctt.—!.  The  Place.— 
Although  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the  plagues  pre- 
vailed throughout  Egypt,  save,  in  the  case  of  some,  the 
Israelitish  territory,  the  land  of  Uoshen,  yet  the  descrip- 
tions seem  principally  to  apply  to  that  part  of  Egypt 
which  lay  nearest  to  Uoshen,  and  more  especially  to 
"  the  field  of  £oan,"  or  the  tract  about  that  city,  since 
it  seems  almost  certain  that  Pharaoh  dwelt  in  the  Delta, 
and  that  territory  is  especially  indicated  in  Psa.  Ixxviii, 
43.  That  the  capital  at  this  time  was  not  more  distant 
is  evident  from  the  time  in  which  a  message  could  be 
sent  from  Pharaoh  to  Moses  on  the  occasion  of  the  Exo- 
dus. The  descriptions  of  the  first  and  second  plagues 
seem  especially  to  refer  to  a  land  abounding  in  streams 
and  lakes,  and  so  rather  to  the  Lower  than  to  the  Upper 
country.  We  must  therefore  look  especially  to  Lower 
Egypt  for  our  illustrations,  while  bearing  in  mind  the 
evident  prevalence  of  the  plagues  throughout  the  land, 

2.  We  Occatioa. — When  that  Pharaoh  who  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  oppressor  was  dead,  God  sent  Moses 

^to  deliver  Israel,  commanding  him  to  gather  the  elders 
of  his  people  together,  and  to  tell  them  his  commission. 
It  is  added,  "And  they  shall  hearken  to  thy  voice :  and 
thou  shalt  come,  thou  and  the  elders  of  Israel,  unto  the 
king  of  Egypt,  and  ye  shall  say  unto  him.  The  Lord  God 
of  the  Hebrews  hath  met  with  us :  and  now  let  us  go, 
we  beseech  thee,  three  days'  journey  into  the  wilder- 
ness, that  we  may  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  our  God,  And 
I  am  sure  that  the  king  of  Egypt  will  not  let  you  go, 
no,  not  by  a  mighty  hand.  And  I  will  stretch  out  my 
hand,  and  smite  Egypt  with  all  my  wonders  which  I 
will  do  in  the  midst  thereof:  and  after  that  he  will  let 
you  go"  (Exod.  iii,  18-20).  From  what  follows,  that 
the  Israelites  should  borrow  jewels  and  raiment,  and 
"spoil  Egypt"  (ver.  21,  22),  it  seems  evident  that  they 
were  to  leave  as  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificing ; 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  if  they  did  so,  Pharaoh,  by  his 
armed  pursuit  and  overtaking  them  when  they  had  en- 
camped at  the  close  of  the  third  day's  journey,  released 
Moses  from  his  engagement. 

When  Moses  went  to  I'haraoh.  Aaron  went  with  biro, 
because  Moses,  not  judging  himself  to  be  eloquent,  was 


diffident  of  speaking  to  Pharaoh,  "  And  Moses  said  be- 
fore the  Lord,  Behold,  I  [am]  of  undrcumciaed  lips,  and 
how  shall  Pharaoh  hearken  unto  me?  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  Hoaes,  See,  1  have  made  thee  a  god  to  Pha- 
raoh: and  Aaron  thy  brother  shall  be  tliy  prophet" 
(Exod,  vi,  80 ;  vii,  1 ;  comp.  iv,  10-16),  We  are  there- 
fore to  understand  that  even  when  Moses  speaks  it  is 
rather  by  Aaron  than  himself.  It  is  perhaps  worthy 
of  nf  te  that  in  the  tradition  of  the  Ezodua  which  Mane- 
tho  gives,  the  calamities  preceding  the  event  are  said  to 
hare  been  caused  by  the  king's  consulting  an  Egyptian 
prophet;  for  this  suggests  a  course  which  Pharaoh  is 
likely  to  have  adupt«l,  rendering  it  probable  that  the 
magicians  were  aent  for  a*  the  priests  of  the  gods  of  the 
country,  so  that  Moses  was  exalted  by  contrast  with 
these  rain  objects  of  wonhip. 

It  has  been  asked.  What  period  of  time  was  occupied 
in  the  infiiction  of  these  succeseive  plagues?  In  an- 
swer to  this,  some  contend  for  a  year;  bat  they  have 
no  better  reason  for  this  than  that  it  enables  them  to 
compare  the  plagues  with  certain  natural  pfaenomeBa 
occurring  at  fixed  seasons  of  the  year  in  Egypt.  Tbii 
has  been  done  with  considerable  ingenuity,  tbouKh  not 
without  some  rather  violent  sliaining  in  particular 
cases;  but  without  some  better  reason  thau  Ihia  we 
shoidd  not  feel  justified  in  accepting  a  hypothesis  'which 
the  general  tone  of  the  narrative  does  not  suggest. 
Each  plague,  according  to  the  historian,  lasted  only  for 
a  short  time ;  and  unless  we  suppose  an  inter^-al  of  sev- 
eral weeks  between  each,  a  few  months  or  even  weeks 
would  afford  sufficient  time  for  the  happening  of  the 
whole.  We  may  now  examine  the  narrative  of  each 
plague. 

8.  Tke  Plagues  themteket. — We  here  notice  first  a 
preliminary  phenomenon  of  the  same  general  character 
with  the  "plagues."  When  Hoses  and  Aaron  came 
before  Pharaoh  a  miracle  was  required  of  them.  Then 
Aaron's  rod  became  a  "  serpent"  (A,  V.),  or  rather  "•  a 
crocodile"  Ci'^STI).  Its  being  changed  into  an  animal 
reverenced  by  all  the  Egyptians,  or  by  some  of  them, 
would  have  been  an  especial  warning  to  Pharaoh.  The 
Egyptian  magicians  called  by  the  king  produced  what 
seemed  to  be  the  same  wonder,  yet  Aaron's  rod  swal- 
lowed up  the  others  (vii,  3-12).  This  passage,  taken 
alone,  would  appear  to  indicate  that  the  magicians  suc- 
ceeded in  working  wonders,  but  if  it  is  compared  with 
those  others  relating  their  opposition  on  the  occasions 
of  the  first  three  plagnes,  a  contrary  inference  8c«im 
more  reasoiuble.  In  this  case  the  expression  "  they 
also  did  in  like  manner  with  their  enchantments"  (ver, 
11)  is  used,  and  it  is  repeated  in  the  cases  of  their  scent- 
ing success  ou  the  occasions  of  the  first  plague  (ves 
22),  and  the  second  (viii.  7),  as  well  as  when  they  failed 
on  the  occasion  of  the  third  plague  (ver.  18).  A  coi^ 
pariaon  with  other  passages  strengthens  us  in  the  inf^ 
ence  that  the  magicians  succeeded  merely  by  jui^liiM 
Yet,  even  if  they  were  able  to  produce  any  reai  efie4 
by  magic,  a  broad  distinction  should  be  drawn  bctw^e^ 
the  general  and  powerful  nature  of  the  wonders  wrou^ 
by  the  hand  of  Moses  and  Aaron  and  their  partial  aa 
weak  imitations.    See  Haoic, 

(1.)  The  "Phjfue"  «/"  £/ooA— When  Pharvot;    tu 
refused  to  let  the  Israelites  go,  Moees  was  scut  a^j 
and,  on  the  second  refusal,  was  commanded   to  sn4 
upon  the  waters  of  the  river,  and  to  turn  them  and  ^ 
the  waters  of  Egypt  into  blood.    The  miracle  was  j 
be  wrought  when  Pharaoh  went  forth  in  the  momi 
to  the  river.     Its  general  character  is  very  remarkak 
for  not  only  was  the  water  of  the  Nile  smitten,  but  i 
the  water,  even  that  in  vessels,  throughout  the  count 
The  fish  died,  and  the  river  stank.     The   K{Qrpti) 
could  not  drink  of  it,  and  digged  around  it  for  wa| 
This  plague  appears  to  have  lasted  seven  days,  for  { 
account  of  it  ends,  "And  seven  days  were  fulfilled,  ai 
that  the  Lord  had  smitten  the  river"  (vii,  13—26),  i 
the  narrative  of  the  second  plague  tmnie<li«teiY'  I 
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knrs,  as  if  the  other  had  then  ceased.  Some  difficulty 
bu  been  occasioned  by  the  mention  that  the  Egyptians 
iagged  for  water,  but  it  is  not  stated  that  they  so  gained 
wiiit  they  sought,  although  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
only  the  vater  that  waa  seen  was  smitten,  in  order  that 
the  nation  should  not  perish.  It  appears  that  the  wa- 
ter, irhen  filtered  through  the  soil  of  the  banks,  regained 
iu  salubrity.  This  plague  was  doubly  humiliating  to 
the  religion  of  the  country,  as  the  Nile  was  held  sacred, 
<9  ««U  as  some  kinds  of  its  fish,  not  to  speak  of  the 
cracodiks,  which  probably  were  destroyed.  It  may 
have  been  a  marked  reproof  for  the  cruel  edict  that  the 
Isnelitish  chUdreu  should  be  drowned,  and  could  scarce- 
ly have  failed  to  strike  guiUy  consciences  as  such, 
though  Pharaoh  does  not  seem  to  have  been  alarmed 
by  it.  He  saw  what  was  probably  an  imitation  wrought 
I7  the  magicians,  who  accompanied  him,  as  if  he  were 
engaged  in  some  sacred  rites,  perhaps  connected  with 
the  warship  of  the  Nile.  Events  having  some  resem- 
blance to  this  are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers;  the 
Bost  remarkable  is  related  by  Manetbo,  according  to 
vhoni  it  was  said  that,  in  the  reign  of  Nepbercberes, 
seventh  king  of  the  second  dj'nasly,  the  Nile  flowed 
atxed  with  honey  for  eleven  days.  Some  of  the  his- 
torical notices  of  the  earliest  dynasties  seem  to  be  of 
Terr  doubtful  anthenticity,  and  Manetho  seems  to  treat 
this  «oe  as  a  fable,  or  perhaps  as  a  tradition.  Nepher- 
cheres,  it  must  be  remarked,  reigned  several  hundred 
nan  beA>ce  the  Exodus.  Those  who  have  eudeavored 
(0  explain  this  plague  ky  natural  causes  have  referred 
to  the  changes  of  color  to  which  the  Nile  is  subject,  the 
mMannce  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  so-called  rain  and 
<lm  of  blood  of  the  Middle  Ages;  the  last  two  occa- 
aooed  by  small  fungi  of  very  rapid  growth.  But  such 
thanes  do  not  explain  why  the  wonder  happened  at  a 
nne  nl  year  when  the  Nile  is  most  clear,  nor  why  it 
Idlleii  the  fish  and  made  the  water  unfit  to  be  drunk. 
These  are  the  really  weighty  points,  rather  than  the 
chrnge  into  blood,  which  seems  to  mean  a  change  into 
the  semblance  of  blood.  Tbe  employment  of  natural 
aaaas  in  efiecting  a  miracle  is  equally  seen  in  the  pas- 
is|e  of  tbe  Bed  Sea;  but  tbe  divine  power  is  proved 
br  the  intensifying  or  extending  that  means,  and  the 
■tptortone  occurrence  of  the  result,  and  its  fitness  for  a 
Smt  moral  purpoec.     See  Nile. 

(1)  Tke  "  Pliiffue"  ofFrog$^-Wbm  seven  days  had 
[WNd  after  tbe  smiting  of  the  river,  Pharaoh  was 
ibnatened  with  another  judgment,  and,  on  his  refusing 
to  let  the  Israelites  go,  the  second  plague  was  sent. 
The  river  and  all  the  open  waters  of  ^ypt  brought 
fanh  countless  frogs,  which  not  only  covered  the  land, 
tot  filled  the  houses,  even  in  their  driest  parts  and  vcs- 
«eli,  for  the  ovens  and  kneading-troughs  are  specified. 
The  magicians  again  had  a  seeming  success  in  their  op- 
(meitian;  yet  Pharaoh,  whose  very  paUces  were  filled 
I?  the  reptiles,  entreated  Moses  to  pray  that  they  might 
le  lemoved,  promising  to  let  the  Israelites  go;  but,  on 
the  removal  «f  the  phigue,  agwn  hardened  his  heart 
(Tii,25;  viii,  1-16).  This  must  have  been  an  especially 
tiring  judgment  to  the  Eg;i'ptians,  as  frogs  were  in- 
cluded among  the  sacred  animals,  probably  not  among 
those  which  were  reverenced  throughout  Egypt,  like 
tbe  cat,  bat  in  the  second  class  of  local  objects  of  wor- 
ship, like  the  crocodile.  The  frog  was  sacred  to  the 
sodden  Hekt,  who  is  represented  with  the  head  of 
this  reptile.  In  hieroglyphics  the  frog  signifies  "  very 
many,''  "  millions,"  doubtless  from  its  abundance.  In 
the  present  day  frogs  abound  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer and  antnmn  their  loud  and  incessant  croaking  in 
•D  tbe  waters  of  the  country  gives  some  idea  of  this 
ptajjue.  They  are  not,  however,  heard  in  the  spring, 
Mr  is  there  any  record,  excepting  the  Biblical  one,  of 
their  baring  been  injurious  to  the  inhabitants.  It 
Bast  be  added  that  the  supposed  cases  of  the  same  kind 
dwwhere,  quoted  from  ancient  authors,  ate  of  very 
■toabtfnl  authenticity.  Tbe  species  of  reptile  which 
vas  made  tbe  instrument  of  this  infliction  was  probably 


the  small  frog  of  Egypt  called  by  the  natives  dofia,  the 
Rana  Mo4aica  of  Seetzen  {Reum,  ii,  245, 850  sq.).  See 
Fuoo. 

(3.)  The  "  riaffue"  o/iice.— The  account  of  the  third 
plague  is  not  preceded  by  the  mention  of  any  warning 
to  Pharaoh.  We  read  that  Aaron  was  commanded  to 
stretch  out  his  rod  and  smite  the  dust,  which  became, 
as  the  A.  V.  rends  the  word,  "  lice"  in  man  and  beast. 
The  magicians  again  attempted  opposition ;  bat,  failing, 
confessed  that  the  wonder  was  of  God  (viii,  lC-19). 
There  is  much  difficulty  as  to  the  animals  meant  by  the 
term  033.  The  Masoretic  punctuation  in  vcr.  18, 14  is 
BSS,  kiimdm,  which  would  probably  mak*  it  a  collective 
notm  with  D  formative ;  but  the  pointing  OSS  (vcr.  12) 
and  the  more  decided  plural  form  D'^SS,  tmnim,  also  oc- 
cur (ver.  13, 14;  Psa.  cv,  81),  of  which  wo  once  find  the 
singular  *,3  in  Isaiah  (li,  6).  It  is  therefore  reasonable 
to  conjecture  that  the  first  form  should  be  punctuated 
d:S,  as  the  defective  writing  of  B^S;  and  it  should 
also  be  observed  that  the  Samaritan  has  0^33.  The 
Sept.  has  ami^tQ,  and  the  Vulg.  tciniphet,  mosquitoes, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii,  95)  and  Philo  (De  Vita 
MotU,  i,  20,  p.  97,  ed.  Mang.)  as  troublesome  in  Egypt. 
Josephns,  bowerer,  makes  the  B33  lice  {AnI.  ii,  14, 8), 
with  which  Bochart  agrees  (_Hieroz.  ii,  672  sq.).  The 
etymology  is  doubtful,  and  perhaps  the  word  is  Egyp- 
tian, llie  narrative  does  not  enable  us  to  decide  which 
is  the  more  probable  of  the  two  renderings,  except, 
indeed,  that  if  it  be  meant  that  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  animal  attacked  man  and  beast,  mosquitoes  would 
be  the  more  likely  translation.  In  this  case  the  plague 
does  not  seem  to  be  especially  directed  against  the  su- 
perstitions of  the  Egyptians ;  if,  however,  it  were  of 
lice,  it  would  have  been  most  distressing  to  their  priests, 
who  were  very  cleanly,  apparently,  like  the  Moslems,  as 
a  religious  duty.  In  the  present  day  both  mosquitoes 
and  lice  are  abundant  in  B^pt:  the  latter  may  be 
avoided,  but  there  is  no  escape  from  the  former,  which 
are  so  distressing  an  annoyance  that  an  increase  of 
them  would  render  life  almost  insupportable  to  beasts 
as  well  as  men.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  some 
species  of  giMt  or  mosquito  is  meant.    See  LtcE. 

(4.)  The  "  Plague"  0/ Flies.— Id  the  case  of  the  fourth 
plague,  as  in  that  of  the  first,  Moses  was  commanded  to 
meet  Pharaoh  in  the  morning  as  he  came  forth  to  the 
water,  and  to  threaten  him  with  a  judgment  H  he  still 
refused  to  give  the  Israelites  leave  to  go  and  worship. 
He  was  to  be  punished  by  3^5,  m-Zib,  which  the  A.  V. 
renders  "swarms  [of  flies],"  "a  swarm  [of  flies],"  or, in 
the  margin,  "  a  mixture  [of  noisome  beasts]."  These 
creatures  were  to  cover  the  people,  and  fiU  both  the 
houses  and  the  ground.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  we 
read  that  the  land  of  Goshen,  where  the  Israelites  dwelt, 
was  to  be  exempt  from  the  plague.  So  terrible  was  it 
that  Pharaoh  granted  permission  for  the  Israelites  to 
sacrifice  in  the  land,  which  Moses  refused  to  do,  as  the 
Egyptians  would  stone  his  people  for  sacrificing  their 
"abomination."  Then  Pharaoh  gave  them  leave  to 
sacrifice  in  the  wilderness,  provided  they  did  not  go 
far;  but  on  the  plague  being  removed  broke  his  agree- 
ment (viii,  20-32).  The  proper  meaning  of  the  word 
21;  is  a  question  of  extreme  difficulty.  The  explana- 
tion of  Josephus  (Ant.  ii,  14, 3),  and  almost  all  the  He- 
brew commentators,  is  that  it  means  "a  mixture,"  and 
here  designates  a  mixture  of  wild  animals,  in  accordance 
with  the  derivation  from  the  root  313!,  "he  mixed." 
Similarly,  Jerome  rendera  it  omne  fftnui  ntttsmrum,  and 
Aquila  irafi/tvia.  The  Sept.,  however,  and  Philo  {De 
Vita  Motif,  i,  23 ;  ii,  101,  ed.  Mang.)  suppose  it  to  be  a 
dog-fly,  Kwiiivia.  The  second  of  these  explanations 
seems  to  be  a  compromise  between  the  first  and,  the 
third.  It  is  almost  certain,  from  two  passages  (Exod. 
viii,  29, 81 ;  Hebrew,  25,  27),  that  a  single  creature  is 
intended.    If  so,  what  reason  is  there  in  favor  of  the 
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Sept.  rendering?  Oedmann  (^Verm.  SammUmgtn,  ii, 
150,  ap.  Geiien.  Thesaur.  g.  v.)  proposes  the  Uatla  orien- 
talit,  a  kind  of  beetle,  instead  of  a  dog-fly ;  but  Ge- 
senius  objects  that  this  creature  devours  things  rather 
than  stings  men,  whereas  it  is  evident  that  the  animal 
of  this  plague  attacked  or  at  least  annoyed  men,  besides 
apparently  injuring  the  land.  From  Psa.  Ixxviii,  45, 
where  wo  read,  "  He  sent  the  3^?,  which  devoured 
them,"  it  must  have  been  a  creature  of  devouring  hab- 
its, as  is  observed  by  Kaliacb  (Commeat.  on  Exod.  p. 
138),  who  supports  the  theory  that  a  beetle  is  intended. 
The  Egyptian  language  might  be  hoped  to  give  us  a 
clew  to  the  rendering  of  the  Sept.  and  Fhilo,  In  hie- 
roglyphics a  fly  is  (|/J  and  a  bee  $heb,  or  i/<ei,  th  and 
kh  being  interchangeable  in  different  dialects;  and  in 
Coptic  these  two  words  are  confounded  in  aaf,  af,  ab, 
haf,  meaning  mtuca,  apit,  tcarabaut.  We  can  there- 
fore only  judge  from  the  description  of  the  plague ;  and 
here  Gesenius  seems  to  have  too  hastily  decided  against 
the  rendering  "beetle,"  since  the  becUe  sometimes  at- 
tacks men.  Yet  modem  experience  does  not  bear  out 
the  idea  that  any  kind  of  beetle  in  injurious  to  man  in 
Egypt;  but  there  is  a  kind  of  gadfly  found  in  that 
country  which  sometimes  stings  men,  though  usually 
attacking  beasts.  The  difficulty,  however,  in  the  way 
of  the  supposition  that  a  stinging  fly  is  meant  is  that 
all  such  flies  are,  like  this  one,  plagues  to  beasts  rather 
than  men ;  and  if  we  conjecture  that  a  fly  is  intended, 
perhaps  it  is  more  reasonable  to  infer  that  it  was  the 
■common  fly,  which  in  the  present  day  is  probably  the 
most  troublesome  insect  in  Egypt.  That  this  was  a 
more  severe  plague  than  those  preceding  it  appears 
from  its  effect  on  Pharaoh,  rather  than  from  the  men- 
tion of  the  exemption  of  the  Israelites,  fur  it  can  scarce- 
ly be  supposed  that  the  earlier  plagues  affected  them. 
As  we  do  not  know  what  creature  is  here  intended,  we 
cannot  say  if  there  were  any  reference  in  this  case  to 
the  Egyptian  religion.  Those  who  suppose  it  to  have 
been  a  beetle  might  draw  attention  to  the  great  rever- 
ence in  which  that  insect  was  held  among  the  sacred 
animals,  and  the  consequent  distress  that  the  Egyptians 
would  have  felt  at  destroying  it,  even  if  they  did  so 
unintentionally.  As  already  noticed,  no  insect  is  now 
so  troublesome  in  Egypt  as  the  common  fly,  and  this  is 
not  the  case  with  any  kind  of  beetle,  w^bich  fact,  from 
our  general  conclusions,  will  be  seen  to  favor  the  evi- 
dence for  the  former.  In  the  hot  season  the  flies  not 
only  cover  the  food  and  drink,  but  they  torment  the 
people  by  settling  on  their  faces,  and  especially  round 
their  eyes,  thus  promoting  ophthalmia.     See  Fly. 

(5.)  TIte  "riugue"  of  the  Murrain  of  lieattt. — Pha- 
raoh was  next  warned  that,  if  he  did  not  let  the  people 
go,  there  should  be  on  tlie  day  following  "  a  very  griev- 
ous murrain,"  upon  the  horses,  asses,  camels,  oxen,  and 
sheep  of  Egypt,  whereas  those  of  the  children  of  Israel 
should  not  die.  This  came  to  imiss,  and  we  read  that 
"  all  the  cattle  of  Egypt  died :  but  of  the  cattle  of  the 
children  of  Israel  died  not  one."  Yet  Pharaoh  still  con- 
tinued obstinate  (Exod.  ix,  1-7).  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  expression  "all  the  cattle"  cannot  be  under- 
stood to  be  universal,  but  only  general,  for  the  narrative 
of  the  plague  of  hail  shows  that  there  were  still  at  a 
later  time  some  cattle  left,  and  that  the  want  of  univer- 
sal terms  ill  Hebrew  explains  this  seeming  dilBcnlty. 
The  mention  of  camels  is  important,  since  it  appears  to 
favor  our  opinion  that  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  was 
a  foreigner,  camels  apparently  not  having  been  kept  by 
the  Eg}-ptians  of  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs.  This 
plague  would  have  been  a  heavy  punishment  to  the 
Egyptians  as  falling  upon  their  sacred  animals  of  two 
of  the  kinds  specifled,  the  oxen  and  the  sheep;  but  it 
would  have  been  most  felt  in  the  destruction  of  llie 
greatest  part  of  their  useful  beants.  In  modern  times 
murrain  is  not  an  unfrequent  visitation  in  Egypt,  and  is 
supposed  to  precede  the  plague.  A  very  severe  mur- 
rain occurred  in  that  country  in  1842,  which  lasted  nine 


months,  during  the  latter  half  of  that  year  and  tbe 
spring  of  the  following  one,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
plague,  as  had  been  anticipated  (Mrs.  Poole,  Efylith- 
vxmum  in  Egypt,  ii,  32 ;  i,  59, 114).  " '  A  very  grievous 
murrain,'  forcibly  reminding  us  of  that  which  visited 
this  same  country  in  the  days  of  Moses,  has  prevailed 
during  the  last  three  months" — the  letter  is  dated  OcL 
18, 1842 — "  and  the  already  distressed  peasants  feel  the 
calamity  severely,  or  rather  (I  should  say)  the  few  who 
possess  cattle.  Among  the  rich  men  of  the  country 
the  loss  has  been  enormous.  During  our  voyage  up  the 
Nile,"  in  the  July  preceding, "  we  observed  several  dead 
cows  and  buffaloes  lying  in  the  river,  as  I  mentioned  in 
a  former  letter;  and  some  friends  who  followed  us,  two 
months  after,  saw  many  on  the  banks;  indeed  up  to 
this  time  great  numbers  of  cattle  are  dying  iu  every 
part  of  the  country"  {Md.  i,  114, 115).  The  similarity 
of  the  calamity  in  character  is  remarkably  in  contrast 
with  its  difference  in  duration :  the  miraculous  murrain 
seems  to  have  been  as  sudden  and  nearly  as  brief  as 
the  destruction  of  the  flrst-bom  (though  far  less  terri- 
ble), and  to  have  therefore  produced,  on  ceasing,  less 
effect  than  other  plagues  upon  Pharaoh,  nothing  re- 
maining to  be  removed.    See  MintKAiN. 

(6.)  The  ^Plague"  of  flotfc.— The  next  judgment 
appears  to  have  been  preceded  by  no  warning,  except, 
indeed,  that  when  Moses  publicly  sent  it  abroad  in 
Egypt,  Pharaoh  might  no  doubt  have  repented  at  the 
last  moment.  We  read  that  Moses  and  Aaron  were  to 
take  ashes  of  the  furnace,  and  Moses  was  to  "sprinkle  it 
toward  the  heavens  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh."  It  was 
to  become  "  small  dust"  throughout  Egypt,  and  "  be  a 
boil  breaking  forth  [with]  blains  upon  man  and  apon 
beast."  This  accordingly  came  to  pass.  The  magicians 
now  once  more  seem  to  have  attempted  opposition,  fur 
it  is  related  that  they  "could  not  stand  before  Moses 
because  of  the  boil ;  for  the  boil  was  upon  the  magicians, 
and  upon  all  the  Egyptians."  Notwithstanding,  Pha- 
raoh still  refused  to  let  the  Israelites  go  (Exod.  ix, 
8-12).  This  plague  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
either  an  infliction  of  boils,  or  a  pestilence  like  the 
plague  of  modem  times,  which  is  an  extremely  severe 
kind  of  typhus  fever,  accompanied  by  swellings.  See 
Plaouk.  The  former  is,  however,  the  more  likely  ex- 
planation, since,  if  the  plague  had  been  of  the  latter 
nature,  it  probably  would  have  been  less  severe  than 
the  ordinary  pestilence  of  Egypt  has  been  in  this  19(h 
century,  whereas  with  other  plagues  which  can  be  il- 
lustrated from  the  present  phenomena  of  Egypt  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  That  this  plague  followed  that  of 
the  murrain  seems,  however,  an  argument  on  the  other 
side,  and  it  may  be  asked  whether  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  great  pestilence  of  the  country,  probably  known  in 
antiquity,  would  have  been  one  of  the  ten  plagues ;  but 
to  this  it  may  be  replied  that  it  is  more  probable,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  whole  narrative,  that  extraor- 
dinary and  unexpected  wonders  should  be  effected  than 
what  could  be  paralleled  in  the  hbtory  of  Egypt.  The 
tenth  plague,  moreover,  is  so  much  like  the  great  Eg>-p- 
tian  disease  in  its  suddenness,  that  it  might  rather  lie 
compared  to  it  if  it  were  not  so  wholly  miraculous  in 
every  respect  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  haman  in- 
quiry. The  position  of  the  magicians  roust  be  noticed 
as  indicative  of  the  gradation  of  the  plagues :  at  first 
they  succeeded,  as  we  suppose,  by  deception,  in  imitat- 
ing what  was  wrought  by  Moses,  then  they  failed,  and 
acknowledged  the  finger  of  God  in  the  wonders  of  the 
Hebrew  prophet,  and  at  last  they  could  not  even  stand 
before  him,  beuig  themselves  smitten  by  the  plague  he 
was  commissioned  to  send.  The  boil  (T'riD,  ghechin) 
was  a  scab  or  pustule,  which  might  or  might  not  break 
out  into  an  ulcerous  sore  (Lev.  xiii,  18  sq.).  With  this, 
in  one  of  its  wor«t  forms.  Job  was  afllicted  (ii,  7),  and  bv 
this  Hezekiah  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  the  grave  Ci 
Kings  XX,  7;  Isa.  x.xxviii,  21):  it  was  an  eruption  of  a 
very  painful  kUid,  accompanied  with  a  burning  itch,  and 
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ending  to  produce  a  pennanent  state  or  fuul  and  wast- 
ng  disease.  One  species  of  it  which  seized  upon  the 
r^  and  knees,  and  was  regarded  as  incurable,  was  pe- 
culiar to  Egrpt,  and  was  hence  called  "  the  botch  of 
Esvpt"  (Deut.  xxTiii,  27,  35).  In  the  case  before  us, 
bia  eruption  had  a  tendency  to  break  out  into  larger 
vrnin^  (r;s;:!t,  from  unused  713,  to  boU  up,  to 
m^S\,  mad  became  probably  the  disease  called  elephan- 
iasis,  •  disease  said  to  be  peculiar  to  Egypt,  or  the 
tlacfc  leprosy,  a  disease  which  also  affects  cattle  under 
:be  name  of  meUmdria  (Jahn,  A  rcliSol,  I,  i,  381  sq.).  It 
vas  something  eridenlly  more  severe  and  deadly  than 
ibe  endemic  Nile-fever,  or  eruption  which  visits  Egypt 
fv^iodicaUy  about  the  time  of  the  overflowing  of  the  ' 
SLe,  and  with  which  some  writers  would  identify  it. 
See  Boti. 

( T.)  Tkt "  Plague"  of  //a«7.— The  account  of  the  sev- 

tnth  pla^e  in  preceded  by  a  warning,  which  Moses 

was  commanded  to  deliver  to  Pharaoh,  respecting  the 

terrible  nature  of  the  plagues  that  were  to  ensue  if 

he  remained  obstinate.     First  of  all  of  the  hail  it  is 

■id,  "  Behold,  lo-raorrpw  about  this  time  I  will  cause 

it  to  rain  a  very  grievous  hail,  such  as  hath  not  been 

in  Ezypt  since  the  foundation  thereof  even  until  now." 

He  was  then  told  to  collect  his  cattle  and  men  into 

shelter,  for  everything  hailed  upon  should  die.     Ac- 

contingly,  such  of  Pharaoh's  servants  as  "feared  the 

t^d,"  brought  in  their  servants  and  cattle  from  the 

feU.    We  read  that  "Moses  stretched  forth  his  rod 

tsvnd  heaven :  and  the  Lord  sent  thunder  and  hail, 

tol  the  fire  ran  along  upon  the  ground."     Thus  man 

Bvi  beast  were  smitten,  and  the  herbs  and  every  tree 

kcnken,  save  in  the  land  of  Goshen.     Upon  this  Pha- 

ckA  aekuowledged  bis  wickedness  and  that  of  his  peo- 

pt&  and  the  righteousness  of  God,  and  promised  if  the 

pUf^ic  were  withdrawn  to  let  the  Israelites  go.    Then 

X'Ses  went  forth  from  the  city,  and  spread  out  his 

lusih.  and  the  plague  ceased,  when  Pharaoh,  supported 

In  his  servants,  again  broke  bis  promise  (Exod.  ix,  13- 

S  I.    The  character  of  this  and  the  following  plagues 

KM  be  carefully  examined,  as  the  warning  seems  to 

ndicate  an  important  taming-point.     The  ruin  caused 

Kt  cbe  hail  was  evidently  far  greater  than  that  effected 

tr  soy  of  the  earlier  plagues;  it  destroyed  men,  which 

ttnw  othen  seem  not  to  have  done,  and  not  only  men, 

)m  beasits  and  the  produce  of  the  earth.     In  this  case 

M<"W.  while  addressing  Pharaoh,  openly  warns  his  ser- 

tiEts  bow  to  save  sotnething  from  the  calamity.    Pha- 

i»h  tm  the  first  time  acknowledges  his  wickedness. 

We  abo  learn  that  his  people  joined  with  him  in  the 

"n^naon.  and  that  at  this  time  he  dwelt  in  a  city. 

Hiil  is  DOW  extremely  rare,  but  not  unknown,  in  Eg\'pt, 

e<l  it  is  interesting  that  the  narrative  seems  to  imply 

that  it  sometimes  falls  there.     Thunder-storms  occur, 

Int,  tboagh  very  lond  and  accompanied  by  rain  and 

find,  they  rarely  do  serious  injury.     Those  long  resi- 

int  in  Egypt  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  while 

d>ne  of  a  person  stmck  by  lightning,  nor  of  any  ruin 

''xnpting  that  of  decayed  buildings  washed  down  by 

Bin.    See  Haiu 

(".)  TV  "Wojns"  of  JxifHttf.  —  Pharaoh  was  now 
tbRateoed  with  a  plague  of  locusts,  to  begin  the  next 
''•v.  by  which  ererything  the  hail  had  left  was  to  be 
■tFvoartd.  This  was  to  exceed  any  like  visitations 
that  had  happened  in  the  time  of  the  king's  ancestors. 
At  lost  Pharaoh's  own  servants,  who  had  before  sup- 
{'°n»d  Um,  remonstrated,  for  we  read,  "And  Pharaoh's 
•rnraats  said  unto  him.  How  long  shall  this  man  be  a 
•asie  nuo  na?  let  the  men  go.  that  they  may  serve  the 
Lord  thrir  (>«d :  knowest  thou  not  yet  that  Egvpt  is 
*>MOT«d?"  They  suggested  a  compromise  with  Mo- 
*f.  impoaing  that  the  men  should  be  allowed  to  go 
■ith  him  to  offer  sacrifice  to  Jehovah  in  the  wilder- 
■>^  while  by  retaining  the  females  they  made  sure  of 
<l»  men's  retoming  to  their  servitude.  Then  Pharaoh 
xnt  for  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  offered  to  let  the  people 


go,  but  refused  when  they  required  that  all  should  go, 
even  with  their  flocks  and  herds.  "And  Moses  stretched 
forth  his  rod  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the  Lord 
brought  an  east  wind  upon  the  land  all  that  day,  and 
all  [that]  night;  [and]  when  it  was  morning  the  east 
wind  brought  the  locusts.  And  the  locusts  went  up  over 
all  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  rested  in  all  the  coasts  of 
Egypt :  very  grievous  [were  they] ;  before  them  there 
were  no  such  locusts  as  they,  neither  after  them  shall 
be  such.  For  they  covered  the  face  of  the  whole  earth, 
so  that  the  land  was  darkened ;  and  tlicy  did  eat  every 
herb  of  the  land,  and  all  the  fruit  of  the  trees  which  the 
hail  had  left :  and  there  remained  not  any  green  thing 
in  the  trees,  or  in  the  herbs  of  the  field,  through  all  the 
land  of  Eygpt."  Then  Pharaoh  hastily  sent  for  Moses 
and  Aaron,  and  confessed  his  sin  against  God  and  the 
Israelites,  and  begged  them  to  forgive  him :  "  Now, 
therefore,  forgive,  I  pray  thee,  my  sin  only  this  once, 
and  entreat  the  Lord  your  Gotl  that  he  may  take  away 
from  me  this  death  only."  Moses  accordingly  prayed. 
"  And  the  Loni  turned  a  mighty  strong  west  wind,  which 
took  away  the  locusts,  and  cast  them  into  the  Ked  Sea ; 
there  remaine<{  not  one  locust  in  all  the  coasts  of  Egjpt." 
The  plague  being  removed,  Pharaoh  again  would  not  let 
the  people  go  (x,  1-20).  This  plague  has  not  the  un- 
usual nature  of  the  one  that  preceded  it,  but  it  even  ex- 
ceeds it  in  severity,  and  so  occupies  its  place  in  the  gro- 
dation  of  the  more  terrible  judgments  that  form  the 
later  part  of  the  series.  Its  severity  can  be  well  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  been  in  Egypt  in  a  part  of  the 
country  where  a  flight  of  locusts  has  alighted.  In  this 
case  the  plague  was  greater  than  an  ordinary  visitation, 
since  it  extended  over  a  far  wider  space,  rather  than 
because  it  was  more  intense;  for  it  is  impossible  to  im- 
agine any  more  complete  drstniction  than  that  always 
caused  by  a  swarm  of  locusts.  So  well  did  the  people 
of  Egypt  know  what  these  creatures  effected,  that  when 
their  coming  was  threatened  Phoraoh's  8cr\-ants  at  once 
remonstrated.  In  the  present  day  locusts  suddenly  ap- 
peor  in  the  cultivated  land,  coming  from  the  desert  in  a 
column  of  great  length.  They  fly  rapidly  across  the 
couiktr^',  darkening  the  air  with  their  compact  ranks, 
which  are  undisturbed  by  the  constant  attacks  of  kites, 
crows,  and  vultures,  and  making  a  strange  whizzing 
sound  like  that  of  fire,  or  many  distant  wheels.  Where 
they  alight  they  devour  every  green  thing,  even  strip- 
ping the  trees  of  their  leaves.  Kewards  arc  offered  for 
their  destraction,  but  no  labor  can  seriously  reduce  their 
numbers.  Soon  they  continue  their  course,  and  disap- 
pear gradually  in  a  short  time,  leaving  the  place  where 
they  have  been  a  desert.  The  following  careful  descrip- 
tion of  the  effects  of  a  flight  of  locusts  is  from  Mr. 
Lane's  manuscript  notes.     He  writes  of  Nubia: 

"Locnsts  not  unrreqneutlv  commit  dreadful  havoc  In 
this  country.  In  my  fecond  voyncc  np  Ihe  Nile,  when 
before  the  vlllsge  of  BustAu,  a  llliie  above  Ibriro,  mniiy 
locusts  pitched  upon  the  boat.  They  were  bcnntifully 
varicirnted,  yellow  and  blue.  In  the  folluwiug  night  a 
sotitberlj  wind  brought  other  locusts  in  Immense  swarms. 
Next  morning  the  air  was  darkened  by  Ihcro,  as  by  a 
heavy  fall  of  »now;  ond  the  surface  of  the  ).'rouud  was 
thickly  scailcred  over  by  those  which  had  fnllen  and  were 
unable  to  rise  again.  Great  nunrbers  cnnre  upon  and 
within  the  boat,  and  alighted  upon  our  persons.  They 
were  different  from  those  of  the  preceding  day,  being  of  a 
bright  yellow  color,  with  brown  marks.  The  de.*-o!aIion 
they  made  wan  dreadful.  In  four  hours  a  field  of  yonng 
duirah  [millet]  was  cropped  to  the  ground.  In  auolber 
field  of  dnrrah  more  advanced  only  the  stalks  were  left. 
Nowhere  was  there  space  on  the  pronnd  to  *!et  the  foot 
without  treading  on  many.  A  field  of  cotton-plants  was 
quite  stripped.  Even  the  ncacias  along  the  banks  were 
made  bare,  and  palm-trees  were  stripped  of  the  fruit  and 
leaves.  Last  night  we  heard  the  crealifng  of  the  fukiyehs 
[water-wheels],  and  the  singing  of  women  driving  the 
cows  which  turned  them:  to-day  not  one  s^kiyeh  was  in 
motion,  and  the  women  were  going  about  howling,  and 
vainly  attempting  to  frighten  away  the  locusts.    On  the 

E receding  day  I  had  preserved  two  of  the  more  beautiful 
Ind  of  those  crealnres  with  a  solution  of  arsenic:  on  the 
nest  day  some  of  the  other  locusts  att  them  almost  en- 
tirclv,  p^ilsoned  as  they  were,  unseen  by  me  til)  they  had 
nearly  finished  their  meal.  On  the  third  day  they  were 
less  numerous,  and  gradually  disappeared.    Locusts  are 
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Mian  hv  moat  of  the  Bedawin  of  Arabia,  and  by  tome  of  I  soutb^art.  It  Is  commonly  preceded  by  a  fearfol  cajnu 
the  Na^laT  We  MeTfeTdrewed  in  !he  meet  approved  I  A.  It  «ppn.«che«,  the  atmosphere  aa^umea  «  yello-^ 
mamierbeliff  stripped  of  the  leg.,  winsB,  and  head,  and  :  hue,  tinged  with  red ;  the  bud  appear,  of  "deep  blood 
l","'!  .- V....-?  M,fi^K.J  ;«„„,,,  ,.,.m.wh»t  Ultn  th«t  of  i  color,  aud  eradnnllv  become*  qnfle  concealed  befor*  the 


fried  in  bntter.  They  hod  a  flavor  eomewhat  like  that  of 
the  woodcock,  owing  to  their  food.  The  Araba  prewne 
them  as  a  common  article  of  provlalon  by  parboiling  them 
lu  salt  and  water,  aud  then  drying  them  in  the  eun." 
The  parallel  passages  in  the  prophecy  of  Joel  form  a 
remarkable  commentary  on  the  desgriplion  of  the  plague 
in  Exodus,  and  a  few  must  be  here  quoted,  for  they  de- 
scribe with  wonderful  exactness  and  vigor  the  devasta- 
tions of  a  swarm  of  locusts:  "  Blow  yc  the  trumpet  in 


color,  aud  gradually  becomes  qnil_  

hot  blast  is  felt  iu  its  full  violence.  The  sand  and  dnst 
raised  by  the  wind  add  to  the  i;loom,  and  iucrease  Ifae 
painful  effects  of  the  heat  and  rarity  of  the  air.  Reupira- 
tion  becomes  uneasy,  perspiration  seems  to  be  entirely 
stopped  i  the  tongue  is  dry,  the  skin  parched,  and  a  prick- 
ing sensation  is  experienced,  ns  if  caused  by  electric 
sparks.  It  is  somctimeB  impossible  for  a  jiereon  to  re- 
main erect,  on  account  of  the  force  of  the  wind;  and  the 
sand  and  dnst  oblige  nil  who  ore  exposed  to  It  to  keep 
their  eyes  closed,    it  is,  however,  most  distressing  when 


Zion,  and  sound  an  alarm  in  my  holy  mount„>. :  let  aU  ;  {'„«>--''^»,,'^rr^?e^'^'ptTSn,?m^  'wTl'^"w^araSfd 
the  inhabiunts  of  the  land  tremble:  for  the  day  of  the  ,  «"^^  '^^^  ^^'^^^  J^^^  violent  ever  witnessed.  It  lasted 
Lord  Cometh,  for  [it  is]  nigh  at  hand;  a  day  of  dark-  |  i„g  than  half  an  hour,  and  a  very  violent  slmDm  seldom 
neas  and  of  eloominess,  a  day  of  clouds  and  of  thick  I  continues  longer.  My  brother  is  of  opinion  that,  Blthongh 
'J!?. '".  „  ^?"'^„  .nJld  „non  the  mountains:    !'  i»  exlremefy  distressing,  it  can  never  prove  faUl.  nn- 


darkness,  as  the  morning  spread  upon  the  mountains 
a  great  people  and  a  strong;  there  hath  not  been  ever 
the  like,  neither  shall  be  any  more  after  it,  [even]  to  the 
years  of  manv  generations.  A  fire  dcvoureth  before 
them;  and  behind  them  a  ihime  bumeth:  the  land  [is] 
as  the  garden  of  Eden  before  them,  and  behind  them  a 
desolate  wilderness ;  yea,  and  nothing  shall  escape  them. 
The  appearance  of  them  [is]  as  the  appearance  of  horses ; 
and  as  horsemen,  so  shall  they  run.  Like  the  noise  of 
cbarioto  on  the  tops  of  mountains  shall  they  leap,  like 
the  noise  of  a  flame  of  fire  that  devourcth  the  stubble, 
as  a  strong  people  set  in  battle  array.  .  .  .  'ITicy  shall 
run  like  mighty  men ;  they  shall  climb  the  wall  like 
men  of  war;  and  they  shall  march  every  one  on  hia 
ways,  and  they  shall  not  break  their  ranks.  .  .  .  The 
earth  shall  quake  before  them ;  the  heavens  shall  trem- 
ble :  the  sun  and  the  moon  shall  be  dark,  and  the  stars 
shall  withdraw  their  shining"  (ii,  1-6,  7, 10;  see  also  6, 
8,  9, 11-25 ;  Kev.  ix,  1-12).  Here,  and  probably  also  in 
the  parallel  passage  ot  Revelation,  locusts  are  taken  as 
■  type  of  a  destroying  army  or  horde,  since  they  are 
more  terriWe  in  the  devasution  they  cause  than  any 
other  creatures.    See  Loccst. 

(9.)  The  "  Plague"  oj  DarkntM^AtteT  the  plague 
of  loousU  we  read  at  once  of  a  fresh  judgment:  "And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Stretch  out  thine  hand  to- 
ward heaven,  that  there  may  be  darkness  over  the  laud 
of  Egypt,  that  [one]  may  feel  darkness.  And  Moses 
stretched  forth  his  hand  toward  heaven ;  and  there  was 
a  thick  darkness  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  three  days: 
they  saw  not  one  another,  neither  rose  any  from  his 
place  for  three  days:  but  all  the  children  of  Israel  had 
light  in  their  dwellings."  Pharaoh  then  gave  the  Is- 
raelites leave  to  go  if  only  they  left  their  cattle;  but 
when  Moses  required  that  they  should  take  these  also, 
he  again  refusal  (Exod.  x,  21-29).  The  expression  we 
have  rendered  "  that  [one]  may  feel  darkness,"  accord- 
ing to  the  A.  V.  in  the  margin,  where  in  the  text  the 
freer  transUition  "darkness  [which]  may  be  felt"  is 
given,  has  occasioned  much  difficulty.  The  Sept.  and 
Vulg.  give  this  rendering,  and  the  modems  generally 
follow  them.  It  has  been  proposed  to  read  "and  they 
shall  grope  in  darkness,"  by  a  slight  change  of  render- 
ing, and  the  supposition  that  the  particle  a  is  under- 
stood (Kalisch,  Comment,  on  Exod.  p.  171).  It  is  unrea- 
sonable to  argue  that  the  forcible  words  of  the  A.  V.  are 
too  strong  for  Shemidc  phraseology.  The  difficulty  is, 
however,  rather  to  be  solved  by  a  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  the  plague.  It  has  been  illustrated  by  refer- 
ence to  the  simdm  and  the  hot  wind  of  the  khamsin. 
The  former  is  a  sandstorm  which  occurs  in  the  desert, 
seldom  lasting,  according  to  Mr.  Lane,  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  (.l/orf.  Kg,  5th  ed. 
p.  2) ;  but  for  the  time  often  causing  the  darkness  of 
twilight^  and  affecting  man  and  beast.  Mrs.  Poole,  on 
Mr.  Lane's  authority,  has  described  the  simQm  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  'slmflm,'  which  Is  a  very  violent,  hot,  and  al- 
most saffociillns  wind,  is  of  more  rare  occnrrence  than 
the  khamsin  winds,  and  of  shorter  dnrntion;  its  con- 
tinnatice  being  more  brief  in  proportion  to  the  intensity 
of  its  pnrching  heat  and  the  Impetuosity  of  Its  conrpe. 
Its  direction  is  generally  from  the  sontb-east,  or  south. 


less  to  persons  already  brought  almost  to  the  ]>oInt  of 
death  by  disease,  fatigue,  thirst,  or  some  other  cause. 
The  poor  camel  seeros  to  saffer  from  it  equally  with  bis 
master;  and  will  often  lie  down  with  his  back  to  the 
wind,  close  bis  eyes,  stretch  out  his  long  neck  npon  the 
gFonnd,  aud  so  remain  until  the  storm  has  passed  o\"er" 
XBngli»k¥mtum  in  Egypt,  i,  SNi,  97). 
The  hot  wind  of  the  khamsin  usually  blows  for  three 
days  and  nights,  and  carries  so  much  sand  with  it  that 
it  "produces  the  appearance  of  a  yellow  fog.     It  thas 
resembles  the  simiira,  though  far  less  powerful  and  far 
less  distressing  in  its  effects.     It  is  not  known  to  cause 
actual  darkness;  at  least  residents  in  Egypt  mention 
no  example  either  on  experience  or  hearsay  evidence. 
By  a  confuMon  of  the  simfim  and  the  khamsin  wind  it 
has  even  been  supposed  that  a  simfim  in  its  otmoet 
violence  usually  lasts  three  days  (Kaliach,  Cowtmeiri. 
on  Exod.  p.  170),  but  this  is  an  error.     The  plaj^e 
may,  however,  have  been  an  extremely  severe  sand- 
storm, miraculous  in  its  violence  and  its  dnration,  for 
the  length  of  three  daj-s  does  not  make  it  natural,  since 
the  severe  storms  are  always  very  brief.     Perhaps  the 
three  days  was  the  limit,  as  about  the  longest  period  that 
the  people  could  exist  without  leaving  their  bouses.    It 
has  been  supposed  that  this  plague  rather  canaed  a  s«- 
pematural  terror  than  actual  suffering  and  loss,  but  this 
is  by  no  means  certain.     The  impossibility  of  movinc 
about,  and  the  natural  fear  of  darkneas  which  affects 
beasts  and  birds  as  well  as  men,  as  in  a  total  eclipse, 
would  have  caused  suffering:  and  if  the  plague  were  a 
sandstorm  of  unequalled  severity,  it  would  have  pro- 
duced the  conditions  of  fever  by  its  parching  heal,  be- 
sides causing  much  distress  of  other  kinds.     An  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  the  wholly  supernatural  character  of 
this  plague  is  its  preceding  the  last  judgment  of  all,  the 
death  of  the  first-bom.  as  if  it  were  a  terrible  foreshad- 
owing of  that  great  calamity.     See  SiM^M. 

(10.)  The  Death  of  the  Fint-tom^— 'Before  the  tenth 
plague  Moses  went  to  warn  Pharaoh:  "And  Moses 
said.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  About  midnight  will  I  go 
out  into  the  midst  of  Egj-pt:  and  all  the  first-born  in 
the  land  of  Egypt  shall  die,  from  the  first-bom  of  Pha- 
raoh that  sitteth  upon  bis  throne,  even  unto  the  first- 
bom  of  the  maidser\-ant  that  [is]  behind  the  mill;  and 
all  the  first-bom  of  beasts.  And  there  shall  be  a  great 
cry  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  such  as  there  was 
none  like  it,  nor  shall  be  like  it  any  more."  He  then 
foretold  that  Pharaoh's  servants  would  pray  him  to  go 
forth.  Positive  as  is  this  declaration,  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  conditional  warning,  for  we  read,  "And  he  went 
out  from  Pharaoh  in  heat  of  anger,"  and  it  is  adde<l 
that  God  said  that  Pharaoh  would  not  hearken  to  Mo- 
ses, and  that  the  king  of  Egj-pt  still  refused  to  let  Israel 
go  (Exod.  xi,4, 10).  The  Passover  was  then  instituted, 
and  the  houses  of  the  Israelites  sprinkled  with  the  blood 
of  the  victims.  The  flrst-bom  of  the  Egyptians  were 
smitten  at  midnight,  as  Hoses  had  forewarned  Pharaoh. 
"And  Pharaoh  rose  up  in  the  night,  he,  and  all  bis  ser- 
vants, and  all  the  Egyptians;  and  there  was  a  preat 
cry  in  Egypt;  for  [  there  was]  not  a  house  where  [then! 
was]  not  "one  dead"  (xii,  30).  The  clearly  miraculou! 
nature  of  this  plague,  in  its  severity,  its  falling  upon 
man  and  beast,  and  the  ainglbg  out  of  the  first-bam, 
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puts  it  wboUy  beyond  comparimii  with  any  natnral  pes- 
tilence, even  the  sererest  recorded  in  history,  whether  of 
the  pecvliar  Egyptian  plague,  or  other  like  epidemics. 
The  BiMe  affords  a  parallel  in  the  smiting  of  ijennacb- 
eriVi  army,  and  still  more  doeely  in  some  of  the  pon- 
idiments  of  murmurers  in  the  wilderness.  The  pre- 
Tsiling  CDStoma  of  Egypt  furnish  a  carious  illnstra- 
(100  of  the  narrative  of  this  plague.  It  is  well  known 
that  many  ancient  Egyptian  customs  are  yet  observed. 
Among  these  one  of  the  most  prominent  is  the  wailing 
lor  the  dead  by  the  women  of  the  household,  as  well  as 
those  hired  to  mourn.  It  was  thus  in  the  great  cholera 
of  IIMj^  at  Cairo.  This  pestilence,  as  we  all  know,  fre- 
qnently  follows  the  course  of  rivers.  Thus,  on  that  oc- 
casion, it  ascended  the  Nile,  and  showed  itself  in  great 
atiength  at  BoUk,  the  port  of  Cairo,  distant  from  the 
city  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  westward.  For  some 
days  it  did  not  traverse  this  space.  Every  evening  at 
noset  it  is  the  custom  to  go  up  to  the  terrace  on  the 
nsfof  the  house.  There,  in  that  calm,  still  time,  might 
be  beard  each  night  the  wail  of  the  women  of  Bul&k 
fcr  their  dead  borne  along  in  a  great  wave  of  sound  a 
diatanoe  of  two  miles,  the  lamentation  of  a  city  stricken 
with  pestilence.  So,  when  the  first-born  were  smitten, 
'there  was  a  great  ety  in  Egypt."    See  Fibst-borm. 

The  history  of  the  ten  plagues  strictly  ends  with  the 
death  of  the  first-bom.  The  pursuit  and  the  passage 
of  the  Red  Sea  are  discussed  elsewhere.  See  Red  Sea, 
PissAOK  or.  Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  notice  that 
with  the  event  last  mentioned  the  recital  of  the  won- 
ders wrongbt  in  Egypt  eoncludes,  and  the  history  of 
hnel  as  a  separate  people  begins.    See  Exodk. 

IL  Omeral  CoiuideraHotu, — Having  examined  the 
nanalive  of  the  ten  plagues  in  detail,  we  can  now  speak 
«f  tbeir  character  and  relations  as  a  whole. 

1.  MiraeuUna  Nature  of  the  Inflietioiu.  —  la  the 
^Te  account  we  hare  constantly  kept  in  view  the  ar- 
guments of  those  who  hold  that  the  plagues  were  not 
■aineuloua,  and,  while  fully  admitting  all  the  illustn- 
lim  that  the  physical  history  of  Egypt  has  afforded  u!>, 
UNh  in  our  own  observation  and  the  observation  of 
(then,  we  have  found  no  reason  for  the  naturalistic 
view  in  a  single  instance,  while  in  many  instances  the 
iUnstrations  from  known  phenomena  have  been  so  dif- 
ferent as  to  bring  out  the  miraculous  elem^t  in  the 
Dsnative  with  the  greatest  force,  and  in  every  case  that 
elesient  has  been  necessary,  unless  the  narrative  be  de- 
prived of  its  rights  as  historical  evidence.    Yet  more, 
we  have  found  that  the  advocates  of  a  naturalistic  ex- 
(ilanation  have  been  forced  by  their  bias  into  a  distor- 
tion and  exaggeration  of  natural  phenomena  in  their 
endeavor  to  find  in  them  an  explanation  of  the  wonders 
recorded  in  the  Bible.     As  miraculons  the  historian  ob- 
viously intends  us  to  regard  them,  and  they  are  else- 
where spoken  of  as  the  "wonders"  (OTBia)  which 
God  wrought  in  the  land  of  Ham  (Psa.  cv,  27),  as  his 
miracles  (STl'IK^BS)  in  Egypt  (cri,  7),  as  his  signs 
and  prodigies  (C^nBISI  H^nSt)  which  he  sent  into  the 
midst  of  Egypt  (cxxxv,  9),  etc    It  is  only  under  this 
aspect  that  we  can  accept  the  narrative  as  historical. 
It  is  true  that  many  of  them  appear  to  have  been  of  the 
same  kind  with  phenomena  natural  to  the  country ;  but 
this  cannot  be  said  of  all  of  them;  and  in  the  case  of 
those  of  which  it  can  be  said,  the  presence  of  the  super- 
natoral  is  seen  not  only  in  the  unparalleled  degree  to 
which  the  infliction  reached,  but  still  more  in  the  com- 
plete command  which  was  exercised  by  Moses  as  the 
sgent  of  Jehovah  over  the  coming  and  going  of  the 
visitation.    The  exemption  of  the  Israelites  from  the 
Kcneral  calamity  is  also  dearly  assigned  to  the  miracu- 
ksu.    The  only  alternative,  therefore,  allowed  to  us  is 
to  reject  the  whole  narrative  as  mythic,  or  to  accept  it 
as  nuraculoua.    The  attempts  made  by  Eichhom  and 
fte  older  rationalists  to  give  natural  explanations  of 
these  plagaes,  only  exhibit  the  deplorable  expedients 
to  which  an  unsound  hypothesis  may  compel  able  men 


to  resort.  They  were  evidently  nearly  all  miraculous 
in  time  of  occurrence  and  degree  rather  thau  essentially, 
in  accordance  with  the  theory  that  God  generally  em- 
ploys natural  means  in  producing  miraculous  effects. 
They  seem  to  have  been  sent  as  a  series  of  warnings, 
each  being  somewhat  more  severe  than  its  predecessor, 
to  which  we  see  on  analogy  in  the  warnings  which  the 
providential  government  of  the  world  often  puts  before 
the  sinner.  The  first  plague  corrupted  the  sweet  water 
of  the  Nile  and  slew  the  fish.  The  second  filled  the 
land  with  frogs,  which  corrupted  the  whole  country-. 
The  third  covered  man  and  beast  with  vermin  or  other 
annoying  insects.  The  fourth  was  of  the  same  kind, 
and  probably  a  yet  severer  judgment.  With  the  lifth 
plague,  the  murrain  uf  beasts,  a  loss  of  property  began. 
The  sixth,  the  plague  of  boils,  was  worse  than  the  ear- 
lier plagues  that  had  aRected  man  and  beast.  The  sev- 
enth plague,  that  of  hail,  exceeded  those  that  went  be- 
fore it,  since  it  destroyed  everj-thing  in  the  field,  roan 
and  beast  and  herb.  The  eighth  plague  was  evidently 
still  more  grievous,  since  the  devastation  by  locusts 
must  have  been  far  more  thorough  thau  that  by  the 
bail,  and  since  at  that  time  no  greater  calamity  of  the 
kind  could  have  happened  than  the  destruction  of  all 
remaining  vegetable  food.  The  ninth  plague  we  do 
nut  sufficiently  understand  to  be  sure  that  it  exceeded 
this  in  actual  injuiy,  but  it  is  dear  from  the  narrative 
that  it  must  have  caused  great  terror.  The  last  plague 
is  the  only  one  that  was  general  in  the  destruction  of 
human  life,  fur  the  effects  of  the  hail  cannot  have  been 
comparable  to  those  it  produced,  and  it  completes  the 
climax,  unless  indeed  it  be  held  that  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea  was  the  crowning  point  of  the  whole  series  of 
wonders,  rather  than  a  separate  miracle.  In  this  case 
its  magnitude,  as  publicly  destroying  the  king  and  his 
whole  army,  might  even  surpass  that  of  the  tenth 
plague. 

2.  Thnr  //i/orfco/ CAacad<r,— These  events,  though 
supernatural,  all  find  a  foundation  in  the  natural  phe- 
nomena of  Egypt,  and  stand  in  close  connection  with 
ordinary  occurrences.  Hence  the  rationalist  Bohlen 
says  that  "  Moses,  in  order  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of 
self-deception,  was  at  least  obliged  to  express  himself 
in  the  mildest  manner  possible  among  his  contempo- 
raries, who  were  so  well  acquainted  with  Egypt,  if  he 
wished  to  make  the  commonly  ob8er\-cd  natural  phe- 
nomena avail  as  miracles."  To  this  remark  Ilengstcn- 
berg  replies  {Ej/ypl  and  the  Boot*  o/ Motet,  in  English, 
Edinb.l8ol): 

"  Bnt  It  Is  perftctly  clear  that  these  occnrrences,  as  they 
nre  related,  niitwlihstandtng  their  fuundatiou  in  uatare, 
always  ronintalned  tbclr  character  ns  miracles,  and  cou- 
seqaentljr  are  snfficient  to  prove  what  tliey  are  Intended 
to  prove,  and  to  accomplish  what  they  did  accomplish. 
Indeed,  the  unusnal  force  in  which  the  common  exhibi- 
tions of  nature  here  mauifcst  themselves,  and  especially 
their  rajild  succession,  while  at  other  times  only  u  sinele 
one  exbibits  itself  with  unnsnal  intensity— If  we  at  the 
same  time  consider  these  events  in  connection  with  the 
chaufcinf;  cause  of  them,  and  also  take  Into  account  the 
exemption  of  the  land  of  Goshen— bring  us  to  the  limits 
of  the  miraculons;  for  the  transition  to  the  mlracalous  is 
reached  through  the  extraordinary  In  Us  highest  gmda- 
tlon.  Bat  we  are  brought  into  the  sphere  or  the  nuracn- 
lous  Itself,  bv  the  circnmstance  that  these  things  are  in- 
troduced ana  performed  by  Moses,  that  they  cense  at  his 
request,  and  a jjsrt  of  them  at  a  time  fixed  upon  by  Pha- 
raohblmselr(Kxod.viii,ISsq.).  Hencethe  connection  with 
natural  phenomena  can  be  made  to  avail  against  the  Pen- 
tateuch only  when,  goiDg  beyond  the  present  narrative, 
we  limit  what  In  It  can  he  explained  by  the  natural  oc- 
cnrrences of  Egypt,  and  establish  the  presumption  that 
the  remainder  belongs  to  fiction.  But  this  assumption 
wants  all  foundation.  The  supernatural  presents  gen- 
erally, in  the  Scriptures,  no  violent  opposition  to  the  nat- 
ural, but  rather  unites  in  a  friendly  alliance  with  it.  This 
follows  from  the  most  Intimate  relation  in  which  natural 
events  also  stand  to  Ood.  The  endeavor  to  isolate  the 
mlracalous  can  aid  only  Imptety.  Bnt  there  was  here  a 
particular  reason  also  for  uniting  the  snpernatQral  ns 
closely  as  possible  with  the  natnraH  The  object  to  which 
all  of  these  occurrences  were  directed,  according  to  Exod. 
viil,  20,  was  to  show  that  Jehovah  Is  Lord  In  the  midst 
of  the  land.  Well-gronnded  proof  of  this  conld  not  hnve 
been  produced  by  bringing  suddenly  upon  Egypt  n  suc- 
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oescion  of  strnngo  terror*.  From  these  It  vonld  only 
have  foUo^red  Ihiit  Jeborah  had  received  A  momeutary 
and  external  power  over  Egypt.  On  the  contrary,  Ifthcir 
nnnual  return  were  placed  under  the  immediate  control 
of  Jebovnh,  it  would  be  appropriately  Bhown  that  he  waa 
God  in  the  midst  of  the  laud,  aud  the  doom  of  the  falec 
gods  which  had  been  placed  In  his  stead  would  go  forth, 
and  they  would  be  entirely  driven  ont  of  the  Jarlsdictlou 
vrblch  was  considered  as  belonging  to  them." 

Some  objectors  have  affected  to  throw  discredit  upon 
the  Mosaic  narrative  by  remarking  that  no  traces  of 
any  allusion  to  these  plagues  of  the  Egyptians  are  dis- 
coverable upon  the  monuments  of  that  country.  To 
this  the  reply  is  easy.  The  monumenta  in  question 
were  reared  under  the  superintendence  of  the  heathen 
priesthood,  and  miracles  such  as  these  were  too  hum- 
bling to  their  pride,  and  too  destructive  of  their  influ- 
ence with  the  people,  to  render  it  likely  that  they  would 
allow  them  to  be  recorded  in  any  manner.  Victories, 
triumphs,  religious  processions,  and  whatever  was  cal- 
culated to  exalt  the  gods  and  kings  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  were  the  only  subjects  permitted  to  be  sculpt- 
ured on  the  walls  of  the  temples;  and  the  usages  of 
domestic  life  furnish  the  subjects  of  the  paintings  of  the 
tombs.  In  the  examination  we  have  made  it  will  have 
been  seen  that  the  Biblical  narrative  has  been  illustrated 
by  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  Egypt  and  the  man- 
ners of  the  inhabitants,  and  that,  tliroughout,  its  accu- 
racy in  minute  particiilare  has  been  remarkably  shown, 
to  a  degree  that  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  prove  its  his- 
torical truth.  This  in  a  narrative  of  wonders  is  of  no 
small  importance.    See  Moses. 

3.  The  Effyplian  Counlerfnls. — Of  the  deeds  per- 
formed by  Moses  some  were  imitated  by  the  magicians 
of  the  Pharaoh.  To  account  for  this,  various  hypoth- 
eses have  been  resorted  to.  I.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  they  were  enabled  to  do  this  by  diabolic  aid.  But 
this  assumes  the  position  that  men  can  enter  into  agree- 
ment or  compact  with  evil  spirits  so  as  to  receive  their 
aid — a  position  which  has  never  been  proved,  and  con- 
sequently cannot  be  legitimately  assumed  to  explain 
an  actual  phenomenon.  This  hypothesis  assumes  also 
that  evil  spirits  can  work  miracles,  a  pasition  no  less 
gratuitous  and  improbable.  2.  It  has  been  maintained 
that  the  magicians  were  aided  by  tiod  to  do  what  they 
did;  that  they  were  instruments  in  his  band,  as  was 
the  witch  who  raised  Samuel,  and  were  therefore  as 
much  surprised  at  their  own  success  as  she  was;  and 
that  God  thus  employed  them  probably  to  show  in  the 
most  decisive  manner  that  the  agency  at  work  was  his, 
and  that  it  was  just  as  he  gave  the  power  or  withheld 
it  that  the  miracle  was  performed.  For  this  hypothe- 
sis there  is  much  to  be  said.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
open  to  objection,  for— (I)  While  Moses  distinctly  asserts 
that  it  was  by  divine  power  that  he  and  Aaron  wrought, 
lie  never  hints,  even  in  the  most  distant  way,  that  it 
was  by  this  that  the  magicians  succeeded  in  their  at- 
tempts ;  and  (2)  It  is  expressly  said,  on  the  contrary, 
that  what  they  did  they  did  by  means  of  their  "  en- 
chantments." The  word  here  used  (isn?)  means  a 
secret  art— hence  magical  arts,  enchantments ;  and  may 
be  properly  used  to  designate  the  covert  tricks  or  jug- 
gling artifices  by  which  practicers  of  legerdemain  im- 
pose upon  others.  This  leads  to  the  3d  hypothesis, 
which  is  that  the  achievements  of  the  magicians  were 
merely  clever  tricks  by  which  they  imposed  upon  the 
people,  aud  tended  to  confirm  the  Pharaoh  in  his  ob- 
duracy. This  hypothesis  has  in  its  favor  the  fact  that 
the  magicians  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  East  generally,  have 
always,  down  to  our  own  day,  possessed  an  unparalleled 
and  almost  incredible  dexterity  in  artificial  magic  (see 
Lane,  Modtm  Egyptians,  p.  352  sq.).  It  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  also,  that  in  the  coses  before  us  these  magi- 
cians were  allowed  time  to  prepare  themselves,  and  to 
go  through  those  introductory  procestet  by  means  of 
which  jugglers  mainly  succeed  in  cheating  the  behold- 
ers ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  view  that 
they  performed  before  witnesses  who  were  interested  in 


believing  in  their  success.  Above  all,  in  the  three  feats 
in  which  they  succeeded,  there  was  really  nothing  but 
what  the  jugglen  of  the  present  day  could  easily  do. 
The  jugglers  of  India  will,  for  a  few  pence,  do  trids 
with  serpents  far  more  wonderful  than  making  them 
rigid  so  as  to  resemble  staves;  and  any  juggler  could 
make  water  in  a  basin  or  a  tank  resemble  blood,  or, 
when  the  country  was  already  swarming  with  frogs, 
could  cover  some  place  that  bad  been  cleared  for  the 
purpose  with  these  reptiles,  as  if  he  had  suddenly  pro- 
duced them.  The  performances  of  these  magicians  arc 
really  below  par  as  compared  with  those  which  may  be 
witnessed  in  the  room  of  any  travelling  conjurer  among 
ourselves.  Let  it  be  noted,  also,  that  they  failed  as  soon 
as  they  were  required  to  perform  the  miracle  on  the 
instant,  as  in  the  case  of  the  plague  of  lice,  for  their  at- 
tempts to  imitate  which  no  time  was  allowed;  and  as 
a  consequence  of  this  it  is  emphatically  said,  "  they 
could  not."  When  to  all  this  it  is  added  that  they  were 
impotent  not  only  to  remove  the  infliction,  but  even  to 
exempt  themselves  from  it,  there  seems  abundant  rea- 
son for  concluding  that  these  magicians  attained  to 
nothing  beyond  tlie  performance  of  a  few  successful 
tricks  (Scot,  Congregationui  Lecture,  p.  210-226;  Ward- 
law,  On  Mirack;  p.  281  sq.).  See  jAMNEa  akd  Jam- 
dues. 

4.  The  Derign  of  thete  Infliction*. — This  is  a  most 
important  inquiry.  That  their  ultimate  object  was  the 
effecting  of  the  liberaUon  of  the  Israelites  from  their 
cruel  bondage  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  narrative ;  but 
with  this  there  may  have  been,  and  probably  were,  other 
ends  contemplated.  We  may  suppose — 1.  That  God 
designed  to  produce  an  effect  on  the  miiid  of  Moaes 
himself,  tending  to  educate  and  discipline  him  for  the 
great  work  on  which  he  was  about  to  enter — the  con- 
duct and  rule  of  the  people  during  their  passage  through 
the  wilderness.  For  such  a  task  great  fortitude  and 
implicit  confidence  in  the  power  and  majesty  of  Jeho- 
vah were  required;  and  as  Moses,  timid  at  first,  and 
ready  to  retire  on  the  first  rebuff,  gradually  acquired 
courage  and  determination  as  the  manifestations  of 
God's  power  in  the  chastisements  inflicted  on  the  Pha- 
raoh and  bis  land  proceeded,  it  is  ver}'  probable  that 
the  series  of  inflictions  of  which  he  was  the  instnunent 
were  designed  to  confirm  him  in  faith,  obedience,  and 
confidence,  and  so  fit  him  for  his  great  work.  2.  We 
may  suppose  that  a  salutary  effect  was  intended  to  be 
produceid  on  the  minds  of  the  Israelites,  the  mass  of 
whom  had,  under  their  long  protracted  debasement,  sank 
low  in  religious  and  intellectual  life.  The  roan-elloos 
manner  in  which  Uod  interposed  for  their  deliverance, 
and  the  mighty  power  by  which  he  bronght  them 
forth,  could  not  but  arouse  them  to  thought,  and  ele- 
vate and  quicken  their  religious  emotions.  3.  It  ap- 
pears that  a  salutary  religious  effect  was  produced  on 
many  of  the  Egyptians  themselves,  as  u  evidenced  by 
the  multitudes  who  united  themselves  to  the  Israelites 
when  they  made  their  escape;  and  also  on  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  as  is  attested  by  Jethro,  the  father- 
in-law  of  Moses  (Exod.  xviii,  10,  11).  We  may  pre- 
sume, Iherefurc,  that  this  also  was  part  of  the  design 
of  those  inflictions,  especially  as  we  find  God  expressly 
declaring  to  Moses  that  these  judgments  were  intended 
to  make  the  Egyptians  know  that  he  was  God  (vii,  5). 
4.  But  these  ends  were  included  in  the  great  end  of 
demonstrating  the  vanity  of  those  idols  in  which  the 
Egyptians  trusted.  "  Against  all  the  gods  of  Egypt.," 
said  the  Lord  to  Moses,  "  I  will  execute  judgment :  I 
am  Jehovah"  (xii,  12).  On  these  idols  God  would 
pour  contempt;  and  in  connection  with  tliis  it  is  no- 
ticeable that  nearly  every  miracle  performed  by  Moses 
had  relation  to  some  object  of  idolatrous  woiBbip 
among  the  Egyptians.  The  devouring  of  the  serpents 
by  the  serpent  into  which  the  rod  of  Moses  had  been 
turned  was  directed  against  the  serpent  -  worship  of 
Egypt;  the  turning  of  the  water  into  blood  was  an  as- 
sault  on  their  sacred  river  the  Nile;  the  plague  of  the 
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frogs,  Ue  gnats,  the  flies  or  warebei,  all  tended  to  bring 
objecu  of  idoUtroiu  wonbip  among  the  Egyptians  into 
caouiDpt;  the  murrain  od  the  cattle  was  directed 
agiiatt  their  Apis-worship ;  the  pbgiie  of  hoiJs,  brought 
oa  br  the  casting  of  ashea  from  the  altar  into  the  air,  a 
rile  which  thN'  followed  to  arrest  evil,  showed  how  Uoil 
KwliI  reverse  their  omens,  and  make  what  they  used 
fur  good  to  tuni  to  evil ;  the  hail  and  storm  plague  was 
directed  against  their  worship  of  the  elements,  or  of 
Amia  supposed  to  preside  over  them ;  the  plague  of 
kKusu  showed  that  this  great  scourge  which  they  were 
acmstonied  to  trace  to  the  wrath  of  their  deities  was 
cniirely  in  the  power  of  Jehovah ;  the  plague  of  dark- 
Dcss  poured  contempt  on  their  worship  of  the  sun-god ; 
tnd  the  death  of  the  first-born  wound  up  this  terrible 
series  br  showing  that  in  the  hand  of  Jehovah  alone 
ns  the  life  of  all  his  creatures.  A  mighty  and  mem- 
onble  lesson  was  thus  read  out  before  both  Egyptians 
and  Israelites,  which  could  not  but  have  its  effect  in 
veskening  among  the  former  the  attachment  of  many 
to  their  idols,  and  confirming  the  latter  in  their  rever- 
ence for  Jehovah  as  the  only  true  God.  5.  The  grad- 
nil  increase  in  severity  and  frequent  remission  of  the 
flfaa  are  perhaps  the  best  key  to  their  meaning  as 
to  the  king  of  Egypt  himself.  They  seem  to  have  been 
sent  u  vimings  to  the  oppressor,  to  afford  him  a  means 
<4  seeing  God's  will  and  an  opportunity  of  repenting 
before  Egypt  was  mined.  It  is  true  that  the  harden- 
ing af  Vbaraoh's  heart  is  a  mystery  which  St.  Paul 
leires  unexplained,  answering  the  objector, "  Nay  but, 
0  mm,  who  art  thoa  that  repliest  against  God  ?"  (Rom. 
a,  my,  Yet  the  apostle  is  arguing  that  we  have  no 
right  to  question  God's  righteousness  for  not  having 
mercy  on  all,  and  speaks  of  his  long-suffering  towanb 
ibe  wicked.  The  lesson  that  Pharaoh's  career  teaches 
OS  seems  to  be  that  there  are  men  whom  the  most  sig- 
ul  judgments  do  not  affect  so  as  to  cause  any  lasting 
Rpeutsnce.  In  this  respect  the  after-history  of  the 
Jewish  people  is  a  commentary  upon  that  of  their  op- 
paior.  The  "  hardening"  of  Pharaoh's  heart  was  evi- 
dentlr  nothing  more  than  that  permissive  act  of  prov- 
idence by  which  a  long-delayed  punishment  encourages 
»>  ihe  persistence  in  sin  (Eccles,  viii,  11 ;  Kom.  ii,  5). 
Ws  design  in  ao  often  releasing  him  (l^ifytipa,  Rom. 
■I.  17)  from  the  earlier  stages  of  the  inflictions  was 
Hot  the  final  blow  might  fall  with  full  effect,  both  as 
to  Pharaoh  and  the  world  at  large.     See  Judicial 

BUXDKESS. 

See  Slackhouse,  Hut.  of  the  Bible;  Bryant,  Obterra- 
limi  ow  Me  Plague*  mjlieted  on  lie  Eggplittni  (Lond. 
l^M);  Eichhom,  />e  Eggpli  omno  mirabili,  iu  the 
Cosmeirf.  Soc.  Reg.  iScienl.  GStlmgen.  Recentior.  iv,  45  j 
Sehwuz,  De  plagit  Pharonii  (Wittemb.  1724) ;  Bons- 
liorf,  Dt  plagit  ^ggpt,  (Aboee,  1809-10) ;  Hengstenberg, 
fj/jft  mi  the  Books  of  Motet ;  MiUington,  Signt  and 
»'«*«  (Lond.  1874);  Brititk  Qaarterly  Revinc,Jui\; 
1^4,  p.  1^  iq.;  and  the  various  commentaries,  ad  loc 

Plaifere  (or  Playfere),  John,  D.D.,  an  English 
divine  of  some  note,  flourished  near  the  close  of  the  16th 
•nd  the  opening  of  the  17th  century.  He  was  educated 
SI  S).  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  for  some  time 
fellow  of  his  alma  mater.  About  1596  he  was  made 
Maresiet  professor  of  divinity  in  the  same  college.  lie 
died  in  1608.  He  was  an  Arminian  in  theolng;-,  and 
his  writings  circulated  extensively  and  had  great  rc- 
ixiwn.  Thomas  Baker,  the  antiquar>-,  says  that  if  Plai- 
fen's  sermons  had  never  been  printed,  his  name  would 
tet  hive  been  honored  in  history,  so  decidedly  marked 
'as  his  influence  on  bis  time.  Among  his  works  we 
•wiikiD  Appello  Evangelium  for  Ihe  True  Doctrine  of 
l>«m  Pndetlination,  etc  (Lond.  1652,  12mo) ;  repub- 
•isW  in  Cambridge  Tract*  (1803,  8vo).  See  Catter- 
"1*,  Literature  of  the  Ch.  of  England,  i,  334j  Church- 
aas's  RaHenbrancer,  vol  i.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Plain.  I.  This  term,  either  in  the  sing,  or  plur., 
ioet  doty  in  the  A.  V.  for  no  less  than  seven  distinct 


Hebrew  words,  each  of  which  had  its  own  independent 
and  individual  meaning,  and  could  not  be — at  least  i* 
not — interchanged  with  any  other.  We  frequently  find 
two,  three,  and  even  more  equivalents  for  the  same  He- 
brew term ;  and,  besides,  some  of  the  words  are  mani- 
festly mistranslated,  and  some  of  them  are  proper  names. 
See  TopoGRAFHicAL  Tkrms. 

1.  bsit,  abd,  like  the  Arabic  abala,  signifies  moisture 
and  the  rrrdure  produced  by  it,  as  in  a  meadotr,  to  which 
last  term  it  chiefly  corresponds.  Hence  it  came  to  be 
applied  to  a  low  green  plain.  It  occurs  frequently  as  a 
proper  name  in  Scripture ;  chiefly,  however,  in  compo- 
sition, as  A  bel-btth-maachah  (2  Kings  x%-,  29 ;  1  Kings 
XV,  20),  Abel-meholah  (Judg.  vii,  22),  Abel-maim  (2 
Chron.  xvi.  4),  Abel-thittim  (Numb,  xxxiii,  49);  also 
alone,  as  in  2  Sam.  xx,  14, 18.  In  1  Sam.  vi,  18  the 
A.  V.  reads  "  unto  the  great  stone  o/'Abel ;"  but  the  He- 
brew is  nbnsn  b:x  ir, "  unto  Abel  the  great."  Sev- 
eral MSS.  read  *|3it,  "stone"  (the  Sept.  has  Xi'dov),  and 
this  is  probably  the  true  reading  (De  Rossi,  Var.  Led. 
od  loc).  Judg.  xi,  33  is  the  only  passage  in  which  it  is 
rendered  "  plain,"  "  and  he  smote  them  from  Aroer,  even 
till  thou  come  to  Minnith  . . .  and  unio  the  plain  of  Ihe 
rineyards"  (D^OIS  bSX  15;  SepUswt 'E/3tXx«p/ii/i, 
V.  r.  'AftiX.  aitntkuviav;  Abel  qua  est  rineis  contila). 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  this  is  a  proper 
name,  and  it  should  be  rendered  A  bel-keramim.  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome  mention  it  as  a  village  of  Ihe  Ammon- 
ites still  existing  in  their  day,  situated  six  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  in  the  midst  of  vineyards  (Onomatt.  s.  v. 
Abelaviiiearum).     See  Adcu 

2.  "("I^K,  elon.  This  word  is  derived  from  the  root 
blit,  to  be  ttrong;  and  hence  it  is  used  iu  Scripture  to 
signify  a  ttrong  tree,  and  most  probably  the  oal;  which 
grows  to  a  great  size  in  central  and  southern  Palestine 
(Gesenins,  Theiaur.  p.  42,  50,  51).  In  the  A.  V.  it  is 
rendered  '•  plain"  (Gen.  xii,  6 ;  xiii,  18,  etc.),  or  "  plains" 
(xviii,  1 ;  Deut  xi,  30),  but  in  one  place  the  margin  has 
"oak"  (Judg.  ix,  6).  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this 
rendering.  Probably  it  was  adopted  from  the  Vulgate, 
which  translates  concallis  in  four  places,  vaUis  in  two, 
and  guercui  in  three.  The  Sept.  has  Spvs,  except  in 
Judg.  ix,  9,  where  it  has  /3aXavo( ;  and  vcr.  37,  'UXioi^ 
fiauviviit.  The  word  should  always  be  rendered  "oak." 
It  was  considered  a  sacred  tree.  Under  "  the  oak  of 
Moreh,"  at  Mamre,  Abraham  pitched  his  tent,  and  wor- 
shipped God  (Stanley,  S.  and  P.  p.  508).    See  Oak. 

8.  n;pa,  bU'dh,  is  from  the  root  7i?3,  to  dear* 
asunder,  and  signifies  literally  a  cUfI,  or  place  formed 
by  dividing  mountains,  then  a  valley  between  moun- 
tains. It  is  equivalent  to  the  Arabic  buk'uh.  It  is 
generally  used  in  the  Bible  to  denote  a  low  widely  ex- 
tended plain :  as  "  the  plain  of  Shinar"  (Gen.  xi,  2 ;  Sept. 
jreiiov;  C(tm/>1«) ;"  the  valley  of  Jericho"  (Deut.  xxxiv, 
8) ;  « the  valley  of  Megiddo"  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  22 ;  Zcch. 
xii,  11);  "the" valley  of  Lebanon"  (.losh.  xi,  17,  called 
in  Amos  i.  5  "  the  plain  of  Aven"),  which  is  now  called 
el-Bulcda;  "the  plain  of  Ono"  (Neh.  vi,  2),  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  portion  of  southern  .Sharon,  where 
the  town  of  Ono  was  situated.  This  word  is  rendered 
"  phiin"  in  the  following  passages :  Gen.  xi,  2 ;  Neh.  vi, 
2 ;  Isa.  xl,  4 ;  Ezek.  iii,  22,  23 ;  viii,  4 ;  Amos  i,  5 ;  else- 
where it  is  translated  "  valley."  It  is  generally  rendered 
wdlov  in  the  Sept.  and  campus  in  the  Vidgate.  K7|!>a, 
bik'd,  the  Chaldee  form  of  n"pa,  found  only  in  Dan. 
iii,  Xcbuchadiiezzar  set  up  "  the  gulden  image  in  the 
plain  of  Dura."    See  Valley. 

4,  "133,  kikkai;  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  *)3*i3, 
from  the  root  1^3,  to  move  in  a  circle;  113  therefore 
signifies  a  circuit,  or"the  region  round  about  any  place" 
(allied  to  which  are  kvkXoc,  circus,  and  ctrr^ ;  Gcsenius, 
Thesaur.  p,  717).  Hence,  with  the  article  "ISSII,  hah- 
Idkkar,  it  was  applied  topographically  to  "the  region  of 
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the  Jordan,"  especially  the  eouthern  part  of  it,  in  which 
the  cities  of  Sodnm  and  Gomorrah  once  stood.  It  is  so 
used  seven  times  in  Genesis  (xiii,  10, 11, 12;  xix,  17, 
2o,  28,  29) ;  also  in  2  Sam.  xviii,  23;  1  Kings  vii,  46; 
2  Chron.  iv,  17 ;  and  apparently  in  Neh.  iii,  22;  xii,  28. 
Reland  suggests  that  the  name  may  have  been  derived 
from  the  windings  of  the  river  {I'alcat.  p.  274 ;  comp. 
Stanley,  S.  and  P.  p.  278).  Though  uniformly  rendered 
plam  in  the  A.  V.,  and  irtpixupoc  or  n-fpiowoc  in  the 
Sept^  it  appears  to  have  all  the  definiteness  of  a  proper 
name.  It  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  not  easy  to  trace 
any  connection  between  a  "circular  form"  and  the  nat- 
ure or  aspect  of  the  Jordan  valley,  and  it  is  difficult  not 
to  suspect  that  tikkar  is  an  archaic  term  which  existed 
before  the  advent  of  the  Hebrews,  and  was  afterwards 
adopted  into  their  langiuige.     See  Jokdan. 

The  word  is  also  very  frequently  used  in  Scripture  to 
signify  "  a  piece  of  money,"  generally  "  a  talent"  in  the 
A.  V.  (Exod.  XXV,  39;  'l  Chron.  xx,  2,  etc);  also  "a 
cake"  or  "loaf  of  bread"  (1  Sam.  x,  8;  Prov.  vi,  26). 
Their  circular  form  doubtless  suggested  the  name. 

6.  niB"'n,  muh6r,  with  the  article  lio^on.  This 
word  comes  from  the  root  It?^,  to  be  tiraight  or  etm ; 
hence  mishdr  signifies  a  plain  or  Urel  eountry;  thus  in 
Psa.  xxvi,  12, "  My  foot  standeth  in  an  even  place,"  that 
is, "  in  a  plain ;"  also,  figuratively,  rectitude  or  justice,  as 
inPsa.  lxvii,4,"Thou  shalt  judge  the  people  righteous- 
ly" (trt/Aym/tw).  With  the  article  it  has  a  topograph- 
ical signification,  and  has  usually  the  definiteness  of  a 
proper  name.  In  the  A.  V.  it  is  uniformly  rendered 
plain.  It  occurs  in  the  Bible  in  the  following  passages: 
Deut.  iii,  10;  iv,  43;  Josh,  xiii,  9, 16, 17,  21 ;  xx,  8;  1 
Kings  XX,  23,  25 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi,  10 ;  Jer.  xlviii,  8,  21. 
In  each  of  these,  with  one  exception,  it  is  used  for  the 
district  in  the  neighborhood  of  Heslibon  and  Dibon— 
— the  Belia  of  the  modem  Arabs,  their  most  noted  past- 
ure-ground ;  a  district  which,  from  the  scanty  descrip- 
tions we  possess  of  it,  seems  to  resemble  the  "  Downs" 
of  Knglaud  in  the  regularity  of  its  undulations,  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  turf,  and  its  fitness  for  the  growth  of 
flocks.  There  is  no  diffictilty  in  recognising  the  same 
district  in  the  statement  of  2  Chron,  xxvi,  10.  It  is 
evident  from  several  circumstances  that  Uzziah  had 
been  a  great  conqueror  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  as  well  as 
on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  (see  Ewald's  re- 
marks, Geichichte,  iii,  588,  note),  and  he  kept  his  cattle 
on  the  rich  pastures  of  Philistines  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Ammonites  on  the  other.  Thus  in  all  the  passages 
quoted  above  the  word  mishSr  seems  to  be  restricted  to 
one  special  district,  and  to  belong  to  it  as  exclusively  as 
thephelah  did  to  the  low  land  of  Philistia,  or  arabah  to 
the  sunken  district  of  the  Jordan  valley.  It  is  there- 
fore puzzling  to  find  it  used  in  one  passage  (1  Kings  xx, 
28, 25)  apparently  with  the  mere  general  sense  of  low 
land,  or  rather  flat  land,  in  which  chariots  could  be  ma- 
noeuvred— 08  opposed  to  uneven  mountainous  ground. 
There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  scene  of  the 
battle  in  question  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sea  of 
Gennesarcth,  in  the  plain  of  Jaulan;  but  this  is  no  ex- 
planation of  the  difficulty,  because  we  are  not  warranted 
in  extending  the  nmkdr  farther  than  the  mountains 
which  bounded  it  on  the  north,  and  where  the  districts 
began  which  bore,  like  it,  their  own  distinctive  names 
of  Gilead,  Bashan,  Argob,  GoUn,  Ilauran,  etc  Perhaps 
the  most  feasible  explanation  is  that  the  word  was  used 
by  the  Syrians  of  Damascus  without  any  knowledge  of 
its  strict  signification,  in  the  same  manner  indeed  as  it 
was  employed  in  (he  later  Syro-Chaldce  dialect,  in  which 
mfshra  is  the  favorite  term  to  express  several  natural 
features  which  in  the  older  and  stricter  language  were  de- 
nominated each  by  its  own  special  name.    See  MiSHOit. 

6.  r.y.r,  araUh,  pi.  ri313  (from  the  root  315,  to 
he  dry),  signifies  an  arid  region.  In  poetry  it  is  applied 
to  any  dry  pasture-land,  like  Midbar ;  but  with  the  ar- 
ticle it  means  the  vaUey  of  the  Jordan,  and  has  the  force 
of  a  proper  name.    In  the  A.  V.  it  is  commonly  rendered 


"  plain"  (Deut.  i,  1, 7,  etc) ;  but  in  Deut.  xi,  80,  "  cfaam- 
paign;"  in  Ezek.  xlvii,8,  "desert;"  and  in  Joeh.  zv,  6; 
xviii,  18,  "Arabah"  (Gesen.  Tketanr.  p.  1066 ;  Stanlev, 
S.  and  P.  p.  481).  The  Sept.  usuaUy  has  'Apo^a,  biit 
sometimes  ivafiii.    See  Akabah. 

7.  ribfitp,  $kephelak,  a  lou)  plain,  from  the  root  VgC, 
to  be  depreseed.  In  the  A.  V.  it  is  rendered  "  plain"  in 
Jer.  xvii,  26;  Obad.  19;  Zech.  vii,  7;  "low  plains"  in  1 
Chron.  xxvii,  28 ;  2  Chron.  ix,  27 ;  but  elsewhere  "  vale" 
or  "valley."  It  has  all  the  definiteness  of  a  proper  name, 
being  the  specific  designation  of  the  maritime  plain  of 
Philistia.  To  the  Hebrews  this,  and  this  only,  was  the 
Shephelah.  Shephelah  has  some  claims  of  its  own  to  no- 
tice. It  was  one  of  the  most  tenacious  of  these  old  He- 
brew terms.  It  appears  in  the  Greek  text  and  in  the 
A.  V.  of  the  book  of  Maccabees  (1  Maoc  xii,  38),  and  is 
preser\'ed  on  each  of  its  other  occurrences,  even  in  such 
corrupt  dialects  as  the  Samaritan  version  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  the  Targums  of  Pseudo-Jonathan  and  of  rabbi 
Joseph.  And  although  it  would  appear  to  be  no  longer 
known  in  its  original  seat,  it  has  transferred  itself  to 
other  countries,  and  appears  in  Spain  as  Seville,  and  on 
the  east  coast  of  Africa  as  Sofala.    See  SiiEruEi.Aii. 

The  plain  of  Esdraelon,  which  to  the  modem  travel- 
ler in  the  Holy  Land  forms  the  third  of  its  three  most 
remarkable  depressions,  is  designated  in  the  original  by 
neither  of  the  above  terms,  but  by  pCT,  imet,  an  ap- 
pellative noun  frequently  employed  in  the  Bible  for  the 
smaller  valleys  of  the  country — "  the  valley  of  JeirecL" 
Perhaps  Esdraelon  may  anciently  have  been  considered 
as  consisting  of  two  portions :  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  the 
eastern  and  smaller ;  the  plain  of  Megiddo,  the  western 
and  more  extensive  of  the  two.    See  Esdraklox. 

II.  The  following  are  the  principal  plains  of  Palestine 
alluded  to  in  the  Bible,  proceeding  from  north  to  south : 

1.  The  great  plain  or  valley  of  Ctele-Syria,  the  "hol- 
low land"  of  the  Greeks,  which  separates  the  two  ranges 
of  Lebanon  and  Antilebanon,  is  the  most  remarkable  of 
them  alL  It  is  called  in  the  Bible  the  Bika'ath  Aven 
(Amos  i,  5),  and  also  probably  the  Bika'ath  Lebanon 
(Josh,  xi,  17 ;  xii,  7)  and  Bika'ath  Micpeh  (xi,  8),  and 
is  still  known  throughout  Syria  by  its  old  name,  as  el- 
Beka'a,  or  Ard  el-Beka'a.  "A  long  valler,  thongh 
broad,"  says  Dr.  Pusey  (Comment,  on  Amos  t,  6),  "if 
seen  from  a  height  looks  like  a  deft ;"  and  thia  is  emi- 
nently the  case  with  the  "  valley  of  Lebanon"  when  ap- 
proached by  the  ordinary  roads  from  north  or  south. 
It  is  of  great  extent,  more  than  sixty  miles  long  by 
about  five  in  average  breadth,  and  the  two  great  ranges 
shut  it  in  on  either  hand,  Lebanon  especially,  with  a 
rcr}'  wall-like  appearance.    See  Calk-Stria. 

2.  The  plain  (called  pp?)  of  Jezreel  or  Esdraelon, 
which  rans  from  the  bay  of  Ptolcmais  to  the  Jordan, 
dividing  the  mountains  of  Galilee  from  those  of  Eph- 
raim.    It  is  well  watered  and  grassy.    See  JeznEEL. 

3.  The  flat  along  the  Mediterranean  from  Carmcl  to  the 
brook  of  Egypt  (whose  northern  part  near  Joppa  is  call- 
ed Sharon,  "(i"'C,  the  southern  part  Shephel&h,  nbtt;). 
The  plain  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  stood  in  connection  with 
the  latter  (I  Mace,  iii,  24, 40 ;  xiii,  18).    See  Sii abon. 

4.  The  meadow  of  Jordan,  or  the  plain  on  both  sides 
of  that  river,  from  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth  to  the  Dead 
Sea,  usually  called  simply  The  Plain  {TtS^Tny.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  Jericho  this  valley  widens  out  into 
a  great  plain,  thence  called  I'n"'^"!  nia"!?,  The  Plaitm 
of  Jericho  (Josh,  iv,  18;  v,  10;  2  Kings  xxv,  5;  Jer. 
xxxix,  5),  as  the  Dead  Sea  is  called  the  "Sea  of  tkt 
Plain"  (Deut,  iii,  17 ;  iv,  49).    See  Jordan. 

6.  The  elevated  plain  (liTS'^Bn)  in  the  tribe  of  Reu- 
ben, in  which  lay  Bezer  and  Medeba  (Josh,  xiii,  16; 
XX,  8 ;  Deut.  iv,  43).  It  belongs  to  the  large  but  rathed 
dry  (Burckhardt,  ii,  626)  plateau  of  modem  Belka  (Yixt, 
ter,  ii.  868).     See  Moab. 

6.  For  "the  plains  of  Jericho,"  see  JericrOi  i 
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Plain  Song  (amtofermo,  cmtUM  piamu)  is  on«  of 
Ihe  ttnna  applied  to  the  monotonic  reciutivc  melody 
in  lodeiit  ehint*  of  the  liturgy.  In  later  times  it  be- 
onte  one  of  the  parts  in  elaborate  pieces,  services,  and 
mthenB,  originally  the  tenor,  but  afterwards  assigned 
to  the  treble.  The  Catilite  Propietarum  Epittolarum 
d  EnmgeiU  admitted  certain  inflections;  the  Cantut 
PittlmnM  adopted  inflections  in  the  middle  and  end 
oftbcrerae;  An  unrestricted  melody  was  used  in  pref- 
tat,  inthems  and  hymns,  and  the  plain  song  is  this 
(oaAit  mUeetarum. — Staimton,  Ecclet.  Diet.  p.  oSA. 

Plaister.    See  Plastrb. 

Flaiting.    See  IIaib. 

Plan  of  Salvation.    See  S.u.vatiox. 

Plancins,  Pibtkr,  a  Dutch  preacher  of  renown, 
wts  hrni  at  Drenoutre,  FUndera,  in  1652.  Having  im- 
biM  the  princifdea  of  the  Calrinistic  faith  in  the  schools 
of  GtrmiDy  and  EngUnd,  he  embraced  the  evangelical 
nioistry  iu  1577,  and  discharged  its  duties  in  Brabant 
■ad  flinders,  in  the  midst  of  the  persecutions  of  the 
Spanish  government.  After  the  taking  of  Brujeels 
(Io8i),  wbeiE  be  was  pastor,  he  fled  to  Holland,  and 
ns  won  attached  to  the  Church  of  Amsterdam.  Being 
1  loloin  defender  of  orthodoxy,  he  displayetl  great  ani- 
no»tj  against  the  Lutherans  and  ArminiaDS.  He  was 
in  1619  a  member  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  was  then 
«tt  «r  the  revisers  of  the  version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
He  a  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Dutch  people  for 
At  Kirices  which  he  rendered  them  by  his  geograph- 
ical and  nautical  acquirements.  He  counselled  the  Hrst 
eipediiiaiu  sent  by  the  Dutch  to  both  Indies,  and 
tnced  even  the  itineraries  of  those  expeditions.  He 
a  Bub  spoken  of  in  Jeannin's  negotiations,  where  he 
ii  called  "a  great  cosmographer."    He  died  May  25, 

Ifii,  It  Amsterdam Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Ginerak, 

4103, 

Planck.  Oottlieb  Jacob,  a  noted  Protestant 
<mi)e,w>s  bom  at  NUrtingen,  in  the  kiiigtlom  of  WUr- 
Knberg,  Nov.  15,  1751.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
maxy  in  Tubingen,  and  in  1781  was  made  ordinary 
prrfasor  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Gcittingcn, 
la  this  capacity  he  exerted  a  remarkable  influence 
lbnii{;bout  Germany,  as  he  wielded  a  powerful  pen, 
aad  wrDte  many  essavs  upon  the  history  of  the  Church 
id  ia  doctrinesL  He  is  a  leading  representative  of 
'pn^ttic"  historiography.  His  principal  work  is  bis 
Oaeiidttt  da  protettantinckm  Si/tlenu  in  teinem  Ur- 
<fnMj,ttmer  VtrSmkrung,  u.teiner  Fortbiblung  (Leips. 
I<ll-I800, 6  vols.  8vo),  which  was  continued  in  a  work 
piUiaked  after  a  long  interval  under  the  title  of  Ge- 
xivile  da  prolestcatitcien  Lehrbrgriffa  ton  der  Con- 
""^iaformel  bis  zwr  Milte  da  \6ttn  Jahrhtmdertt 
Ciitt,  1831),  Another  great  work  of  his  is  Gach.  der 
MlL-iirdtL  GtidlschaJUcerfuMttng  (Ilann.  1803-9,  5 
"Js-Svo).  Planck,  though  widely  read  and  followed, 
docs  not  deserve  the  great  renown  he  has  secured.  Ho 
«hibit»  too  much  indifference  to  doctrine  to  be  trusted 
■piieitly  is  bis  judgments,  and  yet  no  one  can  with- 
Ud  fraa  him  the  tribute  for  application.  But,  like  a 
xu  obtraare  cicerone,  Planck,  in  these  works,  requires 
9««t  judgment  in  the  reader.  He  everywhere  dis- 
«^ea  purpose,  preconcerted  design,  ambition,  hatred, 
•od  other  passions,  as  having  been  the  motive  forces  in 
"»  proctjB  of  doctrinal  history.  Thus  the  progressive 
xid  independent  development  of  dogma  is  resolved  into 
p^chokigical  dispositions  and  tendencies,  while,  at  the 
««"Be  time,  the  author's  own  doctrinal  indifference  is 
•acaaaoasly  transferred  to  the  agents  of  the  dogma- 
^"ffaag  process,  by  the  axiomatic  assumption  that  doc- 
"me  akne  would  have  been  incapable  of  exciting  so 
■Kh  interest  or  contention.  In  his  ej-es  doctrine  is  an 
■wqoated  matter,  which  is  properly  destined  to  ob- 
*^vn,  Iji  this  method,  the  view  being  restricted  to 
'^mt  caoaes,  and  the  inherent  activity  of  final  causes 
'■"t  si^ht  of,  even  the  efficient  causes  are  not  compre- 
ixaded  in  their  entirety.    Planck  died  in  1838.    ■'  With 


Planck  the  subjective,  pragmatic  method  reaches  its 
height.  History  is  only  the  dreary  theatre  of  human 
interests  and  passions.  It  is  therefore  truly  amazing 
that,  with  bis  indifference  to  Church  doctrine,  be  could 
bestow  so  much  toilsome  study  and  learned  industry  on 
such  '  perfectly  indifferent  antiquations'  as  the  theolog- 
ical contentions  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  Of 
course  his  work,  with  all  its  great  and  enduring  merits, 
and  the  relative  truth  and  necessity  of  its  position,  oould 
not  fail  to  have  a  bad  effect,  in  completely  sundering 
the  doctrinal  cooaeiousness  of  its  age  from  the  basis  of 
the  older  Church  orthodoxy,  and  in  justifying  this  rup- 
ture as  a  pretended  advance.  In  his  other  Urge  work, 
The  llittory  of  Church  Gmtmmmt,  Planck  likewise 
starts  from  that  rationalistic  conception  of  the  Church, 
which  dates  from  Locke,  viz.,  that  this  di\-ine  establish- 
ment was  originally  a  mere  voluntary  association,  which 
formed  its  laws  and  institutions  in  accordance  with  the 
changing  wants  of  the  limes,  and  under  the  influence  of 
fortuitous,  extenud  circumstances;  and  that,  in  this  way, 
it  gradually  assumed  an  aspect  altogether  different  from 
what  its  founder  and  first  members  intended  or  foresaw. 
In  this  way  he  accounts  for  the  gigantic  hierarchy  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  which  he  looks  upon  in  a  simply  po- 
litical light,  with  the  calmness  of  a  learned  but  indiffer- 
ent spectator ;  while  the  older  I'rotestant  orthodoxy  had 
held  it  in  pious  abhorrence,  as  the  broken  bulwark  of 
the  veritable  Antichrist"  (.Schaff,  Hist,  of  the  Apostolic 
Church,  p.  73).  A  complete  list  of  all  his  writings  is 
given  in  PlUtter,  Getch.  der  UinrersitSt  GSttingen,  ii, 
121 ;  iii,  288  sq. ;  iv,  270.  See  LUcke,  Gottlieb  Jacob 
Planck,  ein  biographitcher  Versuch  (Giitt.  1888,  8vo) ; 
IlIgen,^«<»cAr./BrAwfor.r*«)tl843,iv,76-«J;Rhcin- 
wald,  Repert.-of  theol.  Literatur,  1839,  xxv,  105  sq.; 
Hallesche  allgem.  Zeit.  1837,  iii,  281  sq, ;  Domer,  llitt. 
of  Protestant  Theologi/,  ii,'i8S;  Kabnia,  Hist,  of  German 
Protestantism,  p.  176 ;  Hurst's  Ilagenbach,  Church  Hist, 
of  the  18th  and  I9lh  Centuries;  Alzog,  Kirchtngesch.'ii, 
286, 73L     (J,II,W.) 

Planck,  Helnrich  Ludwig,  another  German 
Protestant  divine,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at 
Gottingen  July  19, 1785,  and  educated  at  the  university 
of  that  place,  where  his  father  was  then  a  professor.  In 
1809  young  Planck  appeared  as  author  of  a  work  enti- 
tled y'ersuch  einer  neuen  synoptitchen  Zusammenstellung 
der  drei  erslen  Kvangelien,  nach  Grundsatztn  der  huhem 
Kritik  (Gotting.  1809,  8vo).  In  1810  he  was  appointed 
extraordinary  professor  of  theology  at  Gottingen ;  and 
his  introductory  programme,  l)e  rera  natura  alque  in- 
dole orationis  Graca  Koti  Testamenli  Commenlatio 
(Gottingen,  1810,  4to),  added  greatly  to  bis  reputation. 
The  value  of  this  essay  can  scarcely  be  overrated,  and  its 
influence  has  been  equal  to  its  worth.  It  has  wrought 
an  entire  change  of  opinion  respecting  the  N.-T.  Greek, 
and  upon  the  views  which  it  enforced  all  subsequent 
investigations  have  been  based.  An  English  transla- 
tion is  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Kdinburgh 
BAIieal  Cabinet.  It  was  Planck's  intention,  as  stated 
in  this  essay,  to  exhibit  bis  views  in  a  more  perfected 
form,  in  a  work  to  be  entitled  Isagoge  Philologica  in 
Novum  Testamatlum ;  but  from  this  he  was  diverted  by 
an  engagement  into  which  he  entered  upon  the  strong 
reoommendation  of  Gcscnius,  namely,  to  prepare  a  lex- 
icon of  the  N.  T.  similar  to  that  which  the  latter  had 
published  of  the  O.  T.  Unhappily  the  expectations 
awakened  by  his  early  promise  were  unfulfilled.  His 
health  was  undermined  by  frequent  attacks  of  epilepsy, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  go  through  the 
duties  of  his  office  as  ordinary  professor  of  theolog;-,  to 
which  be  was  appointed  in  1823.  Other  works  of  his 
are,  .Veto  Rertlation  and  Inspiration  (1817),  and  a  Short 
Scheme  of  the  Philosophic  Doctrines  of  Religion  (1821). 
He  died  Sept.  23, 1831.  See  Lllcke's  biography  of  Gott- 
lieb Jacob  Planck.     (J.  U.  W.) 

Plane  (insxps,  makstuih,  a  chisel  fur  carpenter's 
work,  Isa.  xliv,  13).    See  Handicraft. 
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Plane-tree  (Gcclus.  xxiv,  14). 
Planet.    See  Mazz-uioth. 


See  Chestxct. 


Planet  -  ivorship  is  a  prominent  constructive 
featute  in  all  mystic  systems  or  antiquity.  Thus  the 
primitive  worship  of  all  objects  like  Osiris  (q.  v.)  may 
be  contemplated  under  two  aspects,  differing  somewhat 
from  each  other,  but  incapable  of  any  rigorous  or  formal 
separation.  That  worship  seems  to  be  in  some  local- 
ities directly  solar.  Fortunes  of  Osiris  have  been  inter- 
woven or  identified  with  those  of  the  great  orb  of  tbe 
day.  Uis  votaries  have  an  eye  exclusively  to  periodic 
motions  of  the  sun  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons ; 
not  so  much  in  reference  to  the  increase  or  the  decrease 
of  his  luminous  functions  as  to  seeming  changes  in  his 
fructifying,  fertilizing  power.  In  winter  he  appears  to 
tbe  imagination  of  tbe  worshipper  as  hinguishing  and 
dying;  and  all  nature,  ceasing  to  put  forth  her  buds 
and  blossoms,  is  believed  to  suffer  with  him ;  while  at 
other  seasons  of  the  year  the  majesty  of  this  great  king 
of  heaven  is  reasserted  in  the  vivifying  of  creation  and 
the  gladdening  of  the  human  heart.  There  is  an  an- 
nual resurrection  of  all  nature,  for  the  sun-god  is  him- 
self returning  from  the  under-world — the  region  of  the 
dead.  Or,  if  we  study  the  same  representation  in  its 
more  telluric  aspect,  what  is  there  depicted  as  a  mourn- 
ing for  Osiris  is  no  longer  emblematic  merely  of  pros- 
tration in  the  sun-god :  it  imports  more  frequently  the 
loss  of  vital  forces  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  tbe 
consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  solstitial  heat. 
The  earth  herself  becomes  the  principal  sufferer;  and 
the  cause  of  all  her  passionate  and  despairing  lamenta- 
tions is  the  influence  that  dries  up  the  fountains  of  her 
own  vitality.  Now,  whichever  be  adjudged  the  prim- 
itive form  or  tbe  correct  interpretation  of  this  old 
Osirian  myth,  we  must  remember  that,  historically 
speaking,  the  substance  of  the  myth  itself  is  not  by  any 
means  peculiar  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  It  recurs  in 
nearly  all  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 
It  can  often  be  directly  traced  to  Asia,  and  as  often  to 
the  agency  of  those  Phoenician  colonists  who,  scattered 
thickly  in  the  islands  to  the  west  of  Syria,  were  import- 
ing to  far  distant  havens  not  their  amber  only,  but  their 
civilization  and  religious  knowledge.  In  the  mother 
country  of  Phoinieia,  the  Osirian  worship  had  its  ancient 
counterpart  in  the  mysteries  of  Adonis  and  the  annual 
"  weeping  for  Tammuz"  (Ezek.  viii,  14).  There,  again, 
the  fate  of  the  divinity  was  rigorously  identified  with 
perio<lic  changes  in  the  aspect  of  external  nature.  The 
idea  of  an  Adonis  in  the  prime  of  life  was  the  most 
vivid  image  which  the  Syrian  mind  could  fashion  of 
all  fertilizing  and  benignant  powers.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  divinity  sinks  down  oppressed  and  over- 
whelmed; his  heart  is  pierced  by  some  mysterious 
arrow:  he  dies,  and  in  the  sacred  month,  "the  month 
of  Tammuz,"  when  the  scorching  blasts  of  summer 
are  well-nigh  exhausted,  a  large  crowd  of  Syrian  maids 
and  matrons  flock  together  from  all  quarters ;  they  be- 
moan the  loss  of  Tammuz ;  but  their  vehement  ejacu- 
lations are  all  quickly  followed  by  a  series  of  impure 
and  diabolic  orgies ;  symptoms  of  returning  life  in  nat- 
ure are  to  them  a  signal  for  festivity  as  frantic  as  their 
former  grief.  Vitality  is  coming  back  to  earth ;  and  in 
its  advent  they  perceive  another  "  finding''  of  their  lost 
Adonis,  ti'ptiric  'AWviJoc.  Nor  is  this  tbe  only  in- 
stance of  some  close  affinity  between  the  old  mythog- 
raphcrs  of  Egj'pt  and  Phccnicia.  Mingling  with  the 
other  progeny  of  Ptah,  or  the  Egyptian  Vulcan,  stand 
the  great  Cabirian  brothers,  whose  repute  and  worship 
were  extensively  diffused  in  various  provinces  of  the 
West.  The  word  Caheiii  b  itself  immediately  explain- 
able, if  we  resort  to  the  Shemilic  languages;  for  there 
it  means  the  "  (Jrcat"  or  "  Mighty  Ones ;"  and  thus  is 
pointing  in  the  same  direction  as  the  ancient  dwarf- 
gods,  which  were  also  sacred  Images  of  Cabeiri,  and  were 
venerated  with  a  kindred  fervor  by  the  rude  Phsni- 
cian  pilot  and  the  polished  priest  of  Memphis.    The 


Cabeiri  seem  to  have  been  eight  in  number,  or,  ex- 
cluding Esmftn  (literally  the  eighth),  that  one  of  the 
fraternity  who  was  regarded  as  tbe  chief  or  aggregate 
expression  for  the  whole,  we  limit  them  to  seven ;  which 
strongly  indicates,  in  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  an  orig- 
inal identity  of  the  Cabeiri  with  the  more  conspicuous 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  In  the  sacreil  booles  of  China 
the  "seven  brilliant  ones"  deemed  worthy  of  peculiar 
homage  are  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  five  planets; 
while  the  planets,  when  regarded  singly,  have  been 
made  to  bear  the  corresponding  title  of  the  "  five  heav- 
enly chiefs."  The  Greek  had  similarly  his  seven  d(oi 
/iiyaXoi,  and  the  Persian  his  seven  ministers  of  the 
highest;  examples  which  appear  to  be  suggestive  of 
the  early  spread  of  planet-worship,  if  they  do  not  abso- 
lutely prove  that  astronomical  principles  had  entered 
largely  into  the  construction  of  all  mythic  systems,  that 
of  Egypt  not  excepted.  See  Hanlwick,  Christ  and 
oilier  Masters,  ii,  264-267;  Uhlemann,  Aegypl.  Aller- 
Ikumer,  ii,  162  sq. ;  Movers,  Lie  Religion  und  die  Gott- 
heiten  der  Phonizier  (Bonn,  1841),  p.  12  sq. ;  Lucian,  Z>e 
Dea  Si/ria,  c.  vi  sq. ;  Bunsen,  Egypt's  Place,  i,  144 ;  Jour- 
nal of  A  sialic  Socieli/,  1864,  p.  68  sq.     (J.  II.  W.) 

Flaneta.    See  Ciiasubl,k. 

Plank  {yy,  its,  Ezek.  xli,  25,  a  tree  [i.  e.  beam'],  as 
elsewhere  usually  rendered;  7bs,  tseld,  a  Hi  [or  sitle'], 
1  Kings  vi,  15,  as  elsewhere  generally  rendered;  3S, 
vb  [probably  the  same  as  37,  ab,  a  threshold,  or  "  tkiet 
beam,"  1  Kings  vii,  6;  "thick  (plank),"  Ezek.  xli,  25], 
« thick  pUnk,"  Ezek.  xli,  26). 

Plant.  Under  this  general  term  we  classify  and 
explain  the  several  plants  mentioned  in  Scripture,  as 
edible,  flowering,  or  medicinal,  in  order. 

I.  Edible  Plants. — Among  these,  with  which  we  num- 
ber also  aromas  and  spices,  may  be  noticed : 

1.  Anise,  Gr.  dvti^ov,  which  means  rather  c/t//,-  an 
aromatic  herb  mentioned  by  Christ  (Matt,  xxiii,  23). 
Sec  Anisu. 

2.  Barley,  the  frequent  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  seo- 
rah',  n'JSiO,  and  of  the  Greek  Kpi&ii,  as  in  Rev.  vi,  6; 
John  vi,  9, 13.    See  Barley. 

3.  Bean,  Heb.  p6l,  VlH,  as  in  2  Sam.  xvii,  28 ;  Ezek. 
iv,  9.    See  Bkan. 

4.  Capcr-6cny,  IIeb.aWy<jnaA',  nil'ax,  <fc<«Ve  (£ccl. 
xii,  5).    See  Capeb-plaxt. 

5.  Cinnamon  is  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  tima- 
mon',  yy^l^  (Exod.  xxx,  23),  and  of  the  Greek  Ktvafiw- 
ftof  (Rev.  xviii,  13).    See  Cishamos. 

6.  Coriander  represents  the  Hebrew  gad,  15,  in  most 
ancient  versions,  as  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.,  in  Exod.  xvi, 
31 ;  Numb,  xi,  7 ;  but  the  Chaldee  and  Samaritan  varj-. 
See  CoiiiAXDRK. 

7.  Cucumber  translates  the  Hebrew  l-isshi,  XSp 
(Numb,  xi,  6) ;  and  tcild  cucumliers  appear  to  be  noeant 
in  2  Kings  iv,39  by  pahkuoth',  PISpB,  where  our  ver- 
sion has  tsild  gottrds.    See  Cucumber  ;  Gourd. 

8.  Cummin  stands  for  the  Hebrew  kammdn,  "(33  (Isa. 
xxviii,  25, 27) ;  and  in  the  New  Test,  for  the  Greek  jrii- 
liivov,  which  is  simply  an  adoption  of  the  Hebrew.    Sec 

ClMMIN. 

9.  Doves'  dung  our  version  gives  for  charey  yoniin, 
0^21^  ^^n,  which  is  probably  some  kind  of  vegetable 
food,  perhaps  kali,  though  the  rendering  given  is  the 
literal  translation  (2  Kings  vi,  25).    See  Do\T£s'  Duso. 

10.  Filches  is  given  by  the  A.  V.  in  Isa.  xxviii,  26, 
27  for  the  Hebrew  kelsach,  tISJ?,  which,  according  to 
the  Sept.,  Vulg.,  and  rabbins,  is  a  kind  of  fennel  flower, 
as  black  cummin.  In  Ezek.  iv,  9  the  word  kuate'metli, 
r  wDS,  is  rendered ^c/iM,  but  it  seems  to  mean  proper- 
Iv  sneit.    Sec  FiTcriES;  Rye. 
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II.  CarUe  is  the  Hebrew  UVa,  Mm  (Kumb.  xi,  6). 
S(e  Garuc. 
11  Gourd,    See  Ccccuber;  Gocro. 

13.  Grape  U  the  reodering  of  several  Hebrew  words ; 
»me  of  them  dUtiiiguisbing  particular  kinds  or  qual- 
itia:  (a)  UiMm,  C^SXa  (Isa.  v,  2, 4),  itUd grape;  i.  e. 
had  grapet,  Aquila  has  aanpiai,  Symm.  arcXq.  (6) 
Bi'ter,  103  (Isa.  xviii,  5;  Jer.  xxxi,  24,  80;  Ezek. 
iriii,  2),  awr  or  mripe  grape* :  Sept.  op^^.  (<•)  Chart- 
tdi,  ^S^n,  tour  grapes,  temeU  (Numb,  ri,  4),  and  of  the 
Greek  crafuXlt.  bunch  of  grape*  (Matt,  vii,  16;  Luke' 
ri,44;  Rev.  xiv,  18).     See  Guape. 

14.  Leek  (in  Numb,  xi,  5)  renders  ">''2tn,  chatiir', 
vhich  elsewhere  is  translated  gra**,  i.  e.  greau.  See 
GgAss;  Leeks. 

1&  LeiUU  renders  Heb.  ada*h',  '&n  (Gen.  xxv,34; 
!Sain.xTii,28;  xxiii,  11;  Ezek.tv,9).    See  Lkxtil. 

18.  ilattoat  is  for  the  Heb.  maUiach,  nii^,  proper- 
ly «a  partlttia  (Job  xxx,  4).    See  Mallows. 

17.  Mandrake  is  the  Heb.  dudaim,  VV^Vn,  lore-ap- 
plet (Gen.  xxx,  14 :  Cant,  vii,  13).    See  Mandrake. 

18.  Mama,  Heb.  man,  y2,  a  sweet  resin  distilling 
from  the  leaves  of  tamarisk  trees,  of  several  species, 
especially  the  tamarix  Gattica  manmfera,  from  pnnc- 
twes  made  by  an  insect,  the  coccut  nuumipariu.    See 

19.  Melo»  is  found  in  Xumb.  xi,  5  as  the  rendering 

of  the  Hebrew  abattichim',  VTV^^yst.    See  Melon. 
-    ■  — t 

JO.  MiUet  (in  Ezek.  ir,  9)  represents  the  Hebrew  do- 
dm,  'ffh;  it  is  the  holehut  dochna  (Linn.).    See  Mii.- 

UT. 

2L  Mint  (in  Matt,  xxiii,  23;  Luke  xi,  42)  is  the 
Greek  ijcioapov,  i.  e.  nceet-tctnled ;  the  mentha  viridet 
UUma.    See  Mint. 

22.  Mustard  (in  Matt  xiii,  31 ;  xvii,  20;  Mark  iv, 
31;  Luke  xiii,  19;  xvii,  6)  is  the  Greek  eivavi;  the 
Aw^M  orimtaU*.     See  Mustard. 

&  Olire  universally  b  given  in  the  A.  V.  where  the 
Hetifew  za'jith,  r7T,  is  used.  In  1  Kings  vi,  23  the 
ntd  olite-trte  renders  the  Heb.  il*-thimen,  *^t3  S9,  lit. 
rtf  (iw  offatna*.  The  same  expression  is  rendered  oU- 
tm  (Isa.  iv,  19)  and  pim  (Neh.  viii,  15).    See  Olive. 

21  Onion  is  in  Heb.  be'ttel,  bsa,  as  Numb,  xi,  S. 
SeeOxioN. 

Ji  Parcked-com  is  the  Heb.  kali,  "i^  or  S""^;? ;  it 
it  «beat  or  barley  roasted  in  the  ear  and  then  rubbed 
<nt;  perhaps  occasionally  some  kind  of  pulse  (1  Sam. 
xni,  li).    See  Parched-coidi. 

26.  Pittaekio^utt,  in  Heb.  botnim',  0933  (Gen.  xliii, 
11).  t  kind  of  nut  of  obk>ng  shape,  and  taking  this  name 
from  iflen,  *,S3,  the  belly,  in  allusion  to  their  form.    Sec 

XlTS. 

27.  Pomegranate  renders  the  Heb.  Wmm^n,  ",'ia'l,in 
many  passages.    See  Poueoranate. 

28.  Ptrtlain  is  the  Heb.  chalhamtth',  flill^n,  accord- 
ing to  the  Syriac  Oar  version  has  egg  (Job  vi,  6), 
"■riie  of  an  egg,"  which  is  certainly  wrong.  See 
Gaeo.  Tketaur,  a.  v.,  and  Purslain. 

29.  Rttitim,  bunches  of  {I  Sam.  x-xv,  18;  xxx,  12;  2 
Sun.  xvi,  1 ;  1  Cbron.  xii,  40),  translates  the  Heb.  tiim- 
•«i,p«3.    SeeBAisiss. 

^  Rge  (in  Exod.  ix,  82;  Isa.  xxviii,  25)  translates 
the  Heb,  bmimelh,  n3D3,  which  means  a  smooth  grain, 
«P«*.    See  No.  10,  above,  Md  R>TE. 

31.  rbu,  Hebw  lirek,  p^iO,  or  torekdi,  r.^'s'S,  is  a 
P«»liar  kind  of  grape  -  vine.  Thus,  cAoice  rine  (Gen. 
»lii,  11);  ehoice*t  vim  (Isa.  v,  2) ;  noble  vine  (Jer.  ii, 
21.  SeeViNE. 


82.  Wheat  in  general  is  the  Heb.  chittah,  nsn,  of 
which  the  plural  in  Chaldee  is  chintim',  B^Bin,  as 
Ezra  vi,  9;  vii,  22;  and  in  the  New  Test,  is  <r?roc,  a 
general  name  for  grain,  which  is  also  rendered  "  com" 
(Mark  iv,  28 ;  Acts  vii,  12). 

II.  Among Jlotceringi^anit  we  notice  the  following: 

1.  LUg  is  the  Heb.  sAtuAon',  *,;^1^  (1  Kings  vii,  19), 
and  shothan,  *,sHa  (Cant,  ii,  16;  iv,  5;  v,  13;  vi,  2,3; 
vii,  3 ;  1  Kings  vii,  22, 26).  The  word  means  a  musical 
instrument  shaped  like  a  lily,  as  Psa.  Ix,  1 ;  Ixix,  1. 
Also  Heb.  thoshaimdh,  nyohy,  but  only  in  the  first 
sense,  as  2  Cbron.  iv,  6 ;  Cant,  ii,  1, 2 ;  Hos.  xiv,  6.  See 
Lily;  Musical  Instruments. 

2.  ^fgrtle  (in  Neh.  viii,  15;  Isa.  xli,  19;  Iv,  IS;  Zech. 
i,  8, 10, 11)  represents  the  Heb.  hadd*,  D^n.  See  Myr- 
tle. 

3.  Hate,  Heb.  chabatsttileth,  ri^SSn,  is  properly  the 
meadow  taffron  (colchicum  autumuale,  Linn.)  (Cant,  ii, 
1 ;  Isa.  XXXV,  1).    See  Rose. 

4.  Saffron,  Heb.  karkdm,  DS^S ;  Sept.  KpuKOC  (Cant, 
iv,  14),  may  refer  to  both  kinds  of  saffron,  the  common 
and  the  Indian.    See  Saffron. 

6.  Sedge,  Heb.  acAu',  !inK,  rendered  meadote  in  Gen. 
xli,  2, 19,  flog  in  Job  viii,  11,  is  an  Egyptian  word,  ap- 
plied to  all  kinds  of  grassy  growth  in  marshes.  See 
Reed. 

6.  Tare  is  the  Greek  (i^tSftov,  properly  darnel  (Matt, 
xiii,  25  sq.).     See  Tare. 

7.  rAorn  is  the  translation  of  many  Hebrew  words, 
for  the  meanings  of  which  see  Thorn. 

III.  Of  medicinal  plants  we  name  the  following: 

1.  Balm,  "balm  of  Gitead,"  Heb.  tsori',  ^1S,  o]>obal- 
samum  (Gen.  xliii,  11;  xxxvii,  25;  Jer.  viii,  22;  xlvi, 
11 ;  li,8;  Ezek.  xxvii,  17).     See  Balm. 

2.  Camphin,  Heb.  kdpher,  "IBS,  rendered  piteh  (<>en. 
ri,  14) :  in  Cant  i,  14;  iv,  13,  refers  to  the  el-henna  of 
the  Arabs,  a  shrub  with  fragrant  white  flowers.  See 
C.vMriiiKE;  Pitch. 

8.  Hyssop,  Heb.  ezob,  21TX,  and  Greek  'iaairoc.  See 
Hyssop. 

4.  Myrrh,  Heb.  lot,  'Si,  a  fragrant  resinous  gum  from 
the  leaves  of  a  shrub,  the  cistus  ladan\fera.  Sept  and 
V'ulg.  stacte,  myrrh  (Gen.  xxxvii,  25;  xliii,  11).  Also 
Heb,  mor,  "ii3  or  '^\^1m,  a  bitter  aromatic  resin  distilling 
in  tears  from  a  tree,  the  balsamodendron  myrrha.  See 
Myrrh. 

6.  Rue,  Greek  irlr/avov,  the  mla  graveolen*  of  Linn. 
See  Rub. 

See,  for  the  plants  of  Palestine  in  general.  Botany. 

Flantavltitts,  John,  de  la  Pause,  or  Plantarilius 
Pausanus,  was  bom  1576  of  a  noble  Protestant  family 
in  the  diocese  of  Nismes,  studied  theology  and  Oriental 
literature,  and  became  pastor  at  Bezicrs,  where  he  em- 
braced Roman  Catholicism,  1604.  He  was  made  bishop 
of  Lodive  in  1625,  retired  from  his  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions in  1648,  on  account  of  advanced  age  and  great 
infirmities,  and  died  in  1651,  at  the  Palace  Margon. 
Few  literati,  not  Hebrews  by  birth,  have  devoted  them- 
selves more  earnestly  to,  and  labored  more  successfully 
in,  the  department  of  Hebrew  literature  than  Plantavi- 
lius,  and  his  works  will  continue  to  be  a  monument  to 
his  learning  and  industry  as  long  as  the  sacred  lan- 
guage of  the  O.  T.  continues  to  be  studied.  They  are 
as  follows:  Thesaurus  synonymicus  llebrao-ChalJtro- 
Rabbinictts  (Lodova;,  1643,  fol.);  very  valuable  to  the 
student  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  on  account  of  its 
treatment  of  Hebrew  synonyms  •.—Florileifium  Jiiblieum 
Hebraico-lMtimtm  (ibid.  1645) : — and  FhriUgium  Rab- 
binicum,  complecten*  pracipuas  ret.  Rabbinorum  senten- 
lias,  vers.  ImI.  et  scholiis  illustratas  cum  Bibliolheca 
Rabbinica  (ibid.  1645).  See  Wolf,  Bibliolheca  Ilebraia, 
i,  5,  etc. ;  St  einsch  neider,  Catalogus  Libr.  l/ebr.  in  Biblio- 
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Iheea  Bodkiana,  col.  2107 ;  G«iger,  in  Zeiltekrift  der 
deulschen  morgenlSnditchm  GexlUchaf),  xvii,330  (Leips. 
1863) Kitto,  Cyclop,  a.  v. 

Plantier,  Claude  Hbnbi,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent members  of  tbe  French  episcopate,  was  bom  of 
humble  parentage  at  Ceyzerieux,  in  France,  in  1813. 
In  1837  he  was  made  a  priest,  and  soon  afterwards  he 
was  appointed  profesrar  of  Hebrew  at  the  theological 
school  of  Lyons.  In  1856  he  was  elected  bishop  of 
Nismes,  and  died  May  25,  1875.  He  was  one  of  the 
fiercest  opponents  of  Louis  Napoleon.  See  Ltitraritcher 
IJatidiceuer,  1875,  p.^i.     (B.P.) 

Flantlll,  CiiRiSTOPHX,  a  celebrated  printer,  was 
bom  in  1514  at  Mont-Louis,  in  the  French  province  of 
Touraine,  of  poor  parents.  Ho  went  to  Paris  in  his 
youth,  and  worked  there  some  time  in  a  bookbinder's 
shop  J  but  afterwards  went  to  Caen,  in  Normandy,  where 
he  learned  tbe  art  of  printing.  After  working  in  several 
of  the  printing-offices  of  France,  and  especially  at  Lyons, 
he  retumed  to  Paris;  but  the  religions  disturbances 
which  commenced  about  that  time  induced  him  to  re- 
move to  Flanders,  and  he  is  known  to  have  been  a  mas- 
ter-printer at  Antwerp  in  1565.  Besides  his  printing 
establishment  at  Antwerp,  he  had  one  at  Paris  and  an- 
other at  Leyden.  The  beauty  as  well  as  the  correctness 
of  the  works  which  issued  from  his  presses  extruded  his 
reputation  rapidly,  and  he  soon  acquired  a  considerable 
fortune.  He  employed  as  correctors  of  the  press  several 
men  distinguished  for  their  learning,  and  Plantin's  house 
was  resorted  to  by  learned  men  from  all  countries.  He 
died  July  1,  1589.  The  work  which  has  given  most 
celebrity  to  Plantin's  printing  establishment  at  Antwerp 
is  the  edition  which  he  printed  of  the  great  Polyglot 
Bible,  which  had  previously  been  printed  at  Alcala,  in 
Spain,  under  the  direction  of  cardinal  Ximenes.  Plan- 
tin  was  engaged  to  perform  the  work  by  Philip  II  of 
Spain,  who  sent  Anus  Montanns  to  superintend  it,  and 
he  was  employed  four  years  (1568  to  1572)  in  this  occu- 
pation. See  Arius  Mont,\nus.  GuilUume  Lebd  was 
sent  for  from  Paris  to  engrave  the  punches  and  superin- 
tend the  casting  of  the  type.  The  work,  in  addition  to 
the  concents  of  the  Alcala  Polyglot,  gave  a  Chaldaic 
paraphrase  and  a  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament 
in  Hebrew  and  Syriac  characters.  The  proofs  of  the 
Antwerp  Polyglot  were  all  revised  by  Rapbelengius, 
and  the  work  was  published  in  eight  large  folio  volumes 
(1568-1672).  Plantin  was  not  so  learned  as  the  Aldi  of 
Venice  or  the  Estiennes  of  Paris,  but  his  Latin  prefaces 
to  several  of  the  works  which  be  printed  seem  suffi- 
ciently to  establish  that  he  had  acquired  a  considerable 
scholarship. 

FlantBOh,  Martin,  D.D.,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  in  1460  at  Domstetten,  in  Wtlrtemberg.  He 
studied  at  the  newly  founded  university  at  Tubingen, 
where  in  1483  be  was  made  magister,  in  1484  professor 
of  philosophy,  and  in  1494  doctor  and  professor  of  the- 
ology, at  the  same  time  preaching  in  the  church  of  St. 
George.  In  1523  he  was  present  at  the  Zurich  collo- 
quium, and  died  July  18, 1533,  In  connection  with  Dr. 
Hortscsser,  he  founded  the  famous  scholarship  of  St. 
George  and  St.  Martin  at  Tubingen.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  Tradattu  de/agit  nuUrficit,  which  he  ¥rrote  in 
1606,  on  the  occasion  of  the  buming  of  a  certain  witch 
at  Tubingen.  See  Jocher,  Gekhrtai-Lex.  s.  v.  (B.  P.) 
Planddes  Maxtmus,  a  Bj-zantine  monk  noted  as 
a  literary  character,  flourished  in  the  14th  century.  He 
was  bom,  as  he  says  himself  in  one  of  bis  works,  at  Ni- 
comedia.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  and  almost 
the  only  circumstance  of  his  life  which  is  beyond  doubt 
is  that  in  the  year  1327  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
Venice  by  the  emperor  Andronicns  the  elder.  At  this 
time  be  must  have  been  of  a  mature  age.  That  he  was 
yet  alive  in  1840  is  evident  from  a  letter  still  extant, 
which  he  wrote  to  the  emperor  Johannes  Palanlogus, 
who  asccnde<l  the  throne  in  that  year.  D'Orville  places 
his  death  in  1353,  for  wbicb,  however,  he  adduces  no 


testimony.  Gerhard  Voesius  prolongs  bis  life  to  the 
year  1870,  and  others  place  it  still  later.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  life  Planudes,  it  is  said,  was  imprisoned  on 
account  of  his  partiality  fur  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  Rome;  and  when  afterwards  compelled  to  write 
against  that  Church,  to  have  done  so  in  such  a  inaimer 
and  with  such  feeble  arguments  that  cardinal  Bessarion 
declared  that  the  heart  of  Planudes  had  no  share  in 
what  he  had  written  on  that  occasion.  His  works,  of 
which  several  exist  only  in  MS,  form,  are  not  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  be  enumerated  here.  They  con- 
sist of  orations  and  homilies;  translations  from  Latin 
into  Greek  of  several  works  of  such  classics  as  Cicero, 
Coisar,  Ovid,  etc ;  also  of  Boethius's  De  Contolalione  ; 
St,  Augustine,  I)e  TrmitaU  and  De  CivUate  Dei ,-  a  col- 
lection of  .dStop'f  Fabka;  commentaries  on  the  Rkftorie 
of  Hermogenes,  and  other  Greek  wri  rings.  Sec  Fabri- 
cius,  BibL  Graea,  xi,  682  sq, ;  Hoffman,  Leriam  Jiib- 
liog.  Script.  Grac,  s.  v. — Smith,  VicL  of  Gr.  cmd  Som, 
Biog.  and  MgthoL  s.  v. 

Plassmann,  Heinrich  Ernst,  D.D.,  a  Gennan 
Roman  Catholic  divine,  was  bom  m  1817  at  Paderbom, 
where  he  also  afterwards  labored  as  professor  of  theol- 
ogy. He  then  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  appointed 
rector  of  the  German  National  Church.  He  was  also  hon- 
ored with  the  degree  of  "  Magister  Sanitie  Theologise" 
by  the  Dominican  college  St.  Thomie  d«  Urbe.  He 
died  at  Tivoli,  Italy,  July  23,  1865,  He  wrote  JHe 
Schule  des  heil.  Thornnt  (Soest,  1857),  a  great  but  unfin- 
ished work.  See  Literariacher  //aitt/icewrr  Jur  dot 
katholiicte  Deultciland,  1865,  p.  27  sq.;  Zuchbold,  Jiib- 
liolkeca  Theologica,  ii,  1000.    (a  P.) 

Plaster,  Mason's  (1"'»,  gtr,  so  called  flrom  its  effer- 
vescence, lime;  Sept.  Kovia;  Dan.  v,  5;  "chalk,"  Isa. 
xxvii,  9;  also  ^^i9,  lid,  from  its  toiling,  lime.  Dent, 
xxvii,  2,  4;  "lime,"  Isa.  xxviii,  13;  Amoa  ii,  1 ;  as  a 
verb,  nia,  tuach,  to  smear.  Lev.  xiv,  42,  43,  48;  else- 
where "daub,"  etc.).  Tbe  mode  of  making  plaster- 
cement  has  been  described  elsewhere.  See  Mortab. 
Plaster  is  mentioned  on  three  occasions  in  Scripture : 

1,  Where,  when  a  house  was  infected  with  "  leprosy" 
(Lev.  xiv,  42,  48),  the  priest  was  ordered  to  take  away 
the  portion  of  infected  wall  and  replaster  it  (HicbaeUs, 
Imws  of  Moses,  §  211,  iii,  297-306,  ed.  Smith).  See 
House;  Leprosy. 

2.  The  words  of  the  law  were  ordered  to  be  engraved 
on  Mount  Ebal  on  stones  which  had  been  previously 
coated  with  plaster  (Deut.  xxvii,  2,  4 ;  Josh,  viii,  32), 
the  pilUrs  being  covered  with  plaster,  and  tbe  law 
written  on  this  (see  Thomson,  T.and  and  Book,  ii,  204 
sq,),  Michaelis,  however  (vol.  i,  bk.  iii),  supposes  that 
the  words  were  cut  in  stone  and  plaster  afVcrwards  put 
upon  it,  that  when  the  plaster  should  fall  off  the  wmda 
might  still  be  legible.  Of  this,  however,  no  evidence 
appears.  The  process  here  mentioned  was  probabl^r  of 
a  similar  kind  to  that  adopted  in  Egypt  for  receiving 
bass-reliefs.  The  wall  was  first  made  smooth,  and  its 
interstices,  if  necessary,  filled  up  with  plaster.  When 
the  figures  had  been  drawn,  and  the  stone  adjacent  cut 
away  so  as  to  leave  them  in  relief,  a  coat  of  lime  white- 
wash was  laid  on,  end  followed  by  one  of  vamish  after 
the  painting  of  the  figures  was  complete.  In  the  case 
of  the  natural  rock  the  process  was  nearly  the  same. 
The  ground  was  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  fine  plas- 
ter, consisting  of  lime  and  gypsum,  carefully  smoothed 
and  polished.  Upon  this  a  coat  of  lime  whitewash  was 
laid,  and  on  it  the  colors  were  painted,  and  set  by  means 
of  glue  or  wax.  Tbe  whitewash  appears  in  most  in- 
stances to  have  been  made  of  sbell-Umcstone  not  much 
burned,  which  of  itself  is  tenacious  enough  without  glue 
or  other  binding  material  (Long,  quoting  from  Uelzoni, 
ICg.  Ant,  ii,  49,  50).  At  Behistun,  in  Persia,  the  surface 
of  the  inscribed  rock-tablet  was  covered  with  a  vamish 
to  preserve  it  from  weather;  but  it  seems  likely  that  in 
tbe  case  of  the  Ebal  tablets  tbe  inscription  was  cut  while 
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the  piaster  was  still  moist  (Layaid,  A'tnerci,  ii,  188; 
Tans,  A'lu.  ami  Penep.  p.  172).    See  Stose. 

3.  It  was  probably  a  similar  coating  of  cement  on 
»hicli  the  fatal  letters  were  traced  by  the  mystic  band 
"oa  the  plaster  of  tbe  wall"  of  Belsbazzar's  palace  at 
Babylon  (Dan.  r,  5).  We  here  obtain  an  incidental 
eoofirmation  of  the  Biblical  narrative.  For  while  at 
XincTch  tbe  walls  are  panelled  with  alabaster  slabs,  at 
Babyloo,  where  no  such  material  is  found,  the  builders 
were  content  to  cover  their  tiles  or  bricks  with  euamel 
or  stucco,  fitly  termed  plaster,  6t  for  receiving  ornamen- 
tal designs  (Layaid,  Am.  cmd  Bab.  p.  629 ;  Diod.  ii,  8). 
SeeBaiCKa. 

Plaster,  llKDtciSAi.  (n^^,  mardck,  to  rub,  hence 
ti>  anoint  with  a  healing  salve  or  similar  substance,  Isa. 
uxviii,  31).     See  )f£DiciNG. 

Plastic  Nature,  an  absurd  doctrine,  which  some 
bare  thns  described :  "  It  is  an  incorporeal  created  sub- 
stance, endued  with  a  vegetative  life,  but  not  with  sen- 
gattoo  or  thonght ;  penetrating  the  whole  created  uni- 
Tcne,  being  c««xtended  with  it ;  and,  under  God,  moving 
Butter,  so  aa  to  produce  the  phenomena  which  cannot 
be  solved  br  mechanical  laws :  active  for  ends  unknown  . 
to  itaelt  not  being  expressly  conscious  of  its  actions,  and 
Tct  having  an  obscure  idea  of  the  action  to  be  entered 
npon."  To  this  it  has  been  answered  that,  as  the  idea 
itself  is  most  obscure,  and,  indeed,  inconsistent,  so  the 
(bondaiion  of  it  is  evidently  weak.  It  is  intended  by 
this  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  subjecting  God  to 
the  trouble  of  some  changes  in  tbe  created  world,  and 
lbs  meanness  of  others.  But  it  appears  that,  even 
upon  this  hypothesis,  he  would  still  be  the  author  of 
tbea :  besides,  to  Omnipotence  nothing  is  troublesome, 
nor  those  things  mean,  when  considered  as  part  of  a 
snteni,  which  alone  might  appear  to  be  so.  See  Dod- 
dridfse,  /.MfuMM,  lect.  87 ;  Cudworth,  TnteBtdual  Sj/ttem,  i 
p.  149, 172 ;  More,  ImmorlaWy  of  the  5ou/,lib.  iii,  c  12 ; 
Kay,  Witdom  of  God,  p.  51,  52;  Lord  Monboddo,  An- 
ami  ifelaphj/He*;  Young,  Enay  oa  the  Power*  <mi\ 
MtdumUm  offfaturt ;  Cocker,  Theism ;  TuUoch,  Eng-  I 
iii*  Prot.  TheoL  ii,  269, 278, 897. 

Plat  (nij^Ilj  eheOcdh,  2  Kings  ix,  26,  a  piece,  or  j 
fOTtiaa  of  ground,  as  elsewhere  rendered). 

Plate  0?'^,  Itiaeh,  1  Kings  vii,  86,  a  board  [or 
"uble''],  as  elsewhere  rendered;  no,  paeh,  a  thin 
iaam,  Exod.  xxxix.  3;  Numb,  xvi,  88;  y3,  M$,  a 
hmrmhed  plate  of  metal,  Esod.  xxviii,  36 ;  xxxix,  30 ; 
Lev.  viii,  9 ;  y^O,  liren,  an  axle,  1  Kings  vii,  30). 

Platel,  Jacqces.  a  French  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Beis^,  a   village  of  Artois,  in  the  year  1608.      He  I 
joined  the  Jesuits,  and  taught  philosophy  and  theology  I 
at  Dooai.    He  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  some  learning, 
and  his  writings  were  received  favorably.    He  died  .Jan. 
7, 1681,  at  Donai    His  works  are,  Sgnopiit  em-nu  theo- 
hfiei  (Douai,  1654,  foL ;  6tb  ed.  1706) :— /i  uctoritat  eon-  \ 
tra  phgtieam  prajetermiaationem  (ibid.  1669-1678,  2 
vols.  12mo). 

Platlna,  Battista  Babtoi^mmbo  db  Saccht,  a 
reiT  learned  Italian,  is  noted  as  the  author  of  a  IJietory 
of  the  Popet.  He  was  bom  in  1421  at  Piadena,  a  village 
between  Cremona  and  Mantua.  He  first  embraced  a 
■nilJuiy  life,  which  he  followed  for  a  time,  but  after- 
nids  devoted  himself  to  literature.  He  went  to  Rome 
noder  Calixtus  HI,  who  was  made  pope  in  1455 ;  where, 
(Setting  himself  introduced  to  cardinal  Bessarion,  he  ob- 
tained some  small  benefices  of  pope  Pius  II,  who  soc- 
oeded  Calixtus  in  1458,  and  afterwards  was  appointed 
•postolical  abbreviator.  When  Paul  II  succeeded  Pius 
in  1461,  Platina's  aCfairs  took  a  very  unfavorable  turn. 
In  the  first  place,  Paul  was  much  indisposed  towards 
biiB,  on  account  of  bis  connections  with  his  predecessor 
not;  but  this  might  possibly  have  been  borne  if  Paul, 
■a  the  next  place,  had  not  removed  all  the  abbreviators 


from  their  employments  by  abolishing  their  places,  not- 
withstanding they  had  purchased  them  with  great  sums 
of  money.  Upon  this  Platina  complained  tu  the  pope, 
and  most  humbly  besought  bim  to  order  their  cause  to 
be  judgetl  by  the  auditors  of  the  Kota.  The  pope  was 
offended  at  the  liberty,  and  gave  him  a  very  haughty 
reptUse :  "  Is  it  thus,"  said  he,  looking  at  him  sternly — 
"is  it  thns  that  you  summon  us  before  your  judges,  as 
if  you  knew  not  that  all  laws  are  centred  in  our  breast? 
Such  is  our  decree :  they  shall  all  go  hence,  whither- 
soever they  please :  I  am  pope,  and  have  a  right  to  ratify 
or  cancel  the  acts  of  others  at  pleasure."  These  un- 
happy men,  thus  divested  of  their  employments,  used 
their  utmost  endeavors  for  some  days  to  obtain  audience 
of  the  pope,  but  were  repulsed  with  contempt.  Upon 
this  Platina  wrote  to  him  in  the  following  terms :  "  If 
you  had  a  right  to  dispossess  us,  without  permitting 
our  cause  to  be  heard,  of  the  employmeuts  we  had  law- 
fully purchased,  we,  on  the  other  side,  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted to  complain  of  the  injustice  we  suffer,  and  the 
ignominy  with  which  we  are  branded.  As  you  have 
repulsed  us  so  contumeliously,  we  will  go  to  all  the 
courts  of  princes,  and  entreat  them  to  call  a  council, 
whose  principal  business  shall  be  to  oblige  you  to  show 
cause  why  you  have  divested  us  of  all  our  lawful  pos- 
sessions." Kothing  can  better  illustrate  the  temper 
and  character  of  Platina  than  this  letter,  which  was, 
however,  considered  as  an  act  of  rebellion,  and  caused 
him  to  be  imprisoned,  and  to  endure  great  hardships 
At  the  end  of  four  months  he  had  his  liberty,  with  or- 
ders not  to  leave  Rome,  and  continued  in  quiet  for  some 
time  i  but  afterwards,  being  suspected  of  a  plot,  he  was 
again  imprisoned,  and,  with  many  others,  put  to  the 
rack.  The  plot  being  found  imaginary',  tbe  charge  was 
turned  to  heresy,  which  also  came  to  nothing,  and  Pla- 
tina was  set  at  liberty  some  time  after,  Tbe  pope  then 
flattered  bim  with  a  piospect  of  preferment,  and  thus 
kept  him  in  Rome;  but,  dying  of  apoplexy,  left  him  to 
shift  for  himself  as  he  could.  This  whole  conflict  is 
related  by  Platina  himself  in  his  Livee  of  the  Popet, 
under  the  pontificate  of  Paul  II.  Sixtus  IV  succeeded 
Paul  in  14G7,  and  appointed  Platina  keeper  of  the  Vat- 
ican Library,  which  was  established  by  this  pope.  Pla- 
tina here  found  himself  in  his  own  element,  and  lived 
very  happily  in  that  station  till  1481,  when  be  was 
siuitched  away  by  the  plague.  He  bequeathed  to  Pom- 
ponius  Laetus  the  house  which  he  built  on  the  Hona 
Quirinalis,  with  the  laurel  grove,  out  of  which  the  po- 
etical crowns  were  taken,  lie  was  the  author  of  several 
works,  the  most  considerable  of  which  is  De  Vitit  ac 
Gestit  Romanorum  PoHtificum,  or  history  of  the  popes 
from  St.  Peter  to  Sixtus  IV,  to  whom  he  de<licatcd  it. 
The  Protestants  have  approved  it,  and  ranked  the  au- 
thor among  the  witnesses  to  truth.  Some  Roman  Cath- 
olic writers  charge  him  with  want  of  sincerity  and  care ; 
yet  Panvinius  did  not  scruple  to  publish  this  history, 
with  notes  of  his  own,  and  added  to  it  the  Livei  of  the 
popes  from  Sixtus  IV  to  Pius  IV.  It  was  first  printed 
at  Venice  in  1479  (foL),  and  reprinted  once  or  twice  be- 
fore 1500,  since  which  time  all  the  editions  of  it  are  said 
to  have  been  castrated.  His  Lire*  of  the  Popet  is 
written  with  elegance  of  style,  and  discovers  powers 
of  researeb  and  diacrimination  which  were  then  rare. 
He  writes  with  freedom  of  the  popes.  Some  passages 
are  omitted  in  late  editions.  In  the  edition  of  1574,  the 
passage  in  the  life  of  St.  Anacletus, "  Uxorem  habuit  in 
Bithynia,"  is  for  the  first  time  changed  into  "  Uxorem 
non  habens."  Platina  wrote  also  a  Hiitory  of  ifanlua, 
in  Latin,  which  was  first  published  by  Lamliecins,  with 
notes,  at  Vienna  (1675, 4to).  Tbe  titles  of  some  of  bis 
other  works  are.  De  A'aturit  rerum : — Epittola  ad  dicer- 
iot:—De  lumetta  voluptate  et  vaUludiue: — Defalto  et 
vet-o  bono: — Contra  amoret: — De  vera  nobililale : —De 
Optimo  cire: — Panegt/ricut  in  Beatarionem: — Oratio  ad 
Paulwn  II : — De  pact  Italia  componenda  et  bello  Turcico 
iadicendo: — De  Jlotcutit  lingua  Latina: — A  Treatise  on 
the  Meant  of  preterting  Health,  and  the  Science  of  the 
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Kitchen  (Bologna,  1498,  8ro),  wliich  provoked  the  fol- 
lowing epigram  by  Sonnazorius: 

Ingcnin  ft  mores,  vitas,  obltnBqne  notaste 
Foulificam,  nrf;ntiE  lex  ftiit  bUtorio!. 

Tn  tanien  hie  lanue  tractas  pulmeuta  cnllne, 
Hoc  Platina,  est  Ipeos  pascere  pontiflcea. 

See  Schrockh,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xxxii ;  Niceron,  ili- 
moiret,  vol.  iii ;  Tiralwsclii,  Storia  delta  leUet:  IlaL  a.  v. ; 
General  Biog.  Diet.  a.  v. 

Plato,  one  of  tlie  most  eminent  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losophers. He  was  by  far  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
pupils  of  Socrates,  completely  eclipsing  all  bis  fellow- 
students,  so  that  St.  Augustine  justly  remarks,  "  Inter 
discipulos  Socrates,  non  quidem  immerito,  excellentis- 
sima  gloria  claruit,  qui  omnes  cieteros  obscuraret,  Pla- 
to" (De  Civ.  Dei.  viii,  4).  He  was  the  earliest  of  the 
systematic  scbolarclis,  or  founders  of  permanent  schools, 
in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  original  master,  with  more 
or  less  of  development  and  change,  continued  to  be  ex- 
pounded through  successive  generations.  His  fame  and 
influence  on  antiquity  transcended  the  renown  and  au- 
thority of  any  other  teacher,  and  may  have  suggested, 
in  connection  with  the  character  of  bis  doctrine  and 
the  mode  of  its  exposition,  tbo  declaration  of  Labeo, 
that  he  was  to  be  accounted  a  god  rather  than  a  man. 
"  Ilunc  Platonem  Labeo  inter  semideos  coramcmoran- 
dum  putavit,  sicut  Herculem,  sicut  Romulum ;  semideos 
autem  heroibus  anteiwnit,  scd  utrosquc  inter  numina 
collocat"  (Augustine,  ibid.  ii.  14).  His  influence  was 
increased,  rather  than  diminished,  during  the  lung  and 
ardent  struggle  between  rising  Christianity  and  expir- 
ing Paganism— both  combatants  receiving  bis  impulse, 
claiming  his  alliance,  and  submitting  to  his  philosoph- 
ical ascendency.  Though  the  oblivion  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  the  dogmatic  character  of  mediteval  specu- 
hition  turned  intellectual  activity  into  widely  divergent 
channels,  yet  the  revival  of  letters  was  attended  by  the 
Tesurrection  of  Plato;  and  the  Medicean  Academy  of 
Florence,  under  the  direction  of  Marsilius  Ficinus  (q.  v.), 
renewed  the  prominence  of  his  nome  and  of  his  philos- 
ophy. Since  tliat  period,  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century,  Plato  has  enjoyed  an  augmented  authority  in 
the  domain  of  metaphysical  inquiry;  has  animated 
successive  schools  of  brilliant  reputation  and  of  ex- 
tensive rule;  and  has  been  the  late  progenitor  of  the 
most  famous  systems  which  have  given  to  modern 
Germany  its  marvellous  predominance  in  transcenden- 
tal metaphysics. 

I.  IJ/e  and  Times. — The  notices  of  Plato's  life  which 
have  come  down  to  us  are  few  and  scanty,  and  for  the 
most  part  unauthenticated.  Legend  early  fastened  upon 
his  name,  and  incrusted  it  over  with  myths  as  striking 
and  as  unreal  as  any  employed  by  himself  for  the  ex- 
emplification of  his  tenets.  He  transformed  the  rugged 
honesty  of  bis  teacher,  Socrates :  he  was  himself  trans- 
figurated  by  the  wild  fantasy  of  his  own  followers,  and 
was  irandaied  in  equal  degree  with  Bully  Bottom, 
though  in  dissimilar  mode.  But,  if  little  is  known  of 
the  real  circumstances  and  incidents  of  the  life  of  the 
philosopher,  there  is  abundant  information  in  regard  to 
the  troubled  and  motley  times  in  which  he  lived.  The 
ancient  authorities  for  the  life  of  Plato  which  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  are  few,  late,  and  untrustworthy.  His 
biography  by  his  pupil,  companion,  and  successor,  Xe- 
nocrates,  was  early  lost.  Of  the  numerous  writers  con- 
temporaneous with  him,  or  living  in  the  next  centuries, 
who  treated  his  life,  professedly  or  incidentally,  scarcely 
any  available  memorials  survive.  Our  fullest  author- 
ities are  Diogenes  Lacrtius,  Apuleius,  Olympiodonis,  in 
the  life  prefixed  to  most  editions  of  the  Opera  Platonin, 
and  an  anonymous  biographer.  These  writers,  Diogenes 
Laertius  especially,  may  have  had  trustworthy  materials 
at  command,  but  they  have  commingled,  or  rather  in- 
undated them,  with  the  legendary  growth  which  sprang 
up  after  Plato's  death — a  growth  which  should  not  be 
entirely  neglected,  as  it  exhibits  the  manner  in  which 
Plato  was  regarded  by  bis  admiring  disciples,  arising  out 


of  his  own  imaginative  expositions,  and  anticipating  the 
fantastic  reveries  of  the  Neo-Platonic  'rhaumatargisto, 
Plato  was  bom  a  full  Athenian  citizen,  of  Athenian 
parents,  bat,  apparently,  not  within  the  limits  of  At- 
tica.   His  birthplace  seems  to  have  been  the  island  of 
^gina,  where  his  father  owned  a  cteruchy,  or  oolooial 
estate.    There  are  dissonances  in  regard  to  the  year  of 
his  birth,  but  it  fell  within  the  first  half  of  the  Decen- 
nial War,  or  earlier  portion  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
Grote  assigns  his  nativity  to  May,  B.C.  427,  just  before 
the  surrender  of  Flatcea ;  Clinton  to  May,  B.C  429,  four 
or  five  months  before  the  death  of  Pericles;  and  Diog- 
enes I.jwrlius  to  B.G.  428,  the  year  in  wliich.  Anaxafc- 
oras  died.  Taking  Grate's  date  for  convenience,  as  this  is 
no  pUce  for  the  investigation  of  such  chronological  prob- 
lems, the  philosopher's  birth  was  synchronous  with  the 
first  exhibitions  of  the  comedian  Aristophanes,  whom, 
throughout  life  he  so  greatly  admired,  and  whose  works 
he  kept  habitually  under  his  pillow.     Both  the  parents 
of  PUto  were  of  noble  blood ;  a  circumstance  which  af- 
fected equally  his  political  inclinations  and  his  specu- 
lative views.    His  father  was  Ariston,  the  son  of  Aris- 
tocles,  and  traced  his  descent  from  Codrus  aiul  the  god 
Poseidon.  His  mother's  name  was  Perictione.    She  was 
descended  from  a  collateral  branch  of  the  family  of 
Solon  the  Lawgiver ;  was  nearly  related  to  Critias,  the 
chief  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  and  was  the  sister  of  Cbar- 
mides,  who  was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  ten  govern- 
ors of  the  PifKus.     The  genealogical  table  is  given  by 
Ueberweg.    Legend,  which  is  traced  back  to  Speuup- 
pus,  the  nephew  of  Plato,  ascribed  the  paternity  of  I'lato 
to  the  god  Apollo ;  and,  in  the  form  in  which  the  story 
is  told  by  Olympiodorus,  closely  imitates  the  record  iu 
regard  to  the  nativity  of  Christ.     A  similar  origin  was 
assigned  to  Se^^•ius  TuUius,  to  Pythagoras,  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  to  Scipio  Africanus,  to  Apollonius  of  Traiio, 
to  the  seventh  ancestor  of  Genghiz-Kahn,  to  Buddha, 
and  to  many  other  notable  personages.    The  story  of 
Hercules  is  well  kiKnvn,  and  furnished  occasion  fur  the 
apt  sarcasm  of  Tertullian :  "  Hercukm  de  fabula  facts 
Christum"  (Adv.  Marc,  iv,  2).    It  was  an  old-world 
tale,  often  repeated  in  many  ages  asd  in  many  lands. 
As  it  was  traced  back  to  Speusippus,  the  translation  of 
Plato  into  a  supernatural  being  must  have  curainonccd 
immediately  after  his  death.    The  transcendentalism 
of  his  doctrine  may  have  suggested  the  fiction  of  his 
original  divinity.    The  latter  was  recognised  in  the  in- 
scription on  the  tomb  erected  to  bis  memory  by  the 
Athenians : 

Tow  a'  'AiroXXwv  ^i-tr*,  'AffKXniriOf  i,ii  nXarwra  * 
Jov  tii^  'iva  ^vx'/v,  Toi'  d'  iva  cwiia,  coo*. 

Soon  after  bis  birth  he  was  carried  to  Mount  Hytnottus 
by  his  father  and  mother,  that  they  night  perform  on 
his  accoimt  the  due  sacrifices  to  the  enchorial  deities — 
Pan,  the  Nymphs,  and  the  Nomian  Apollo.  As  the  in- 
fant lay  sleeping  on  the  flowers,  the  bees  settled  upon 
his  lips,  and  filled  his  mouth  with  honey  and  the  honey- 
comb, that  Homer's  verse  might  be  accomplished,  says 
Olympiodorus : 

To5  fcai  a»o  -yXiiffffnT  A^^'XiTOr  ■yXwti'wv  (Jt'cf  ixvh'ri  (II.  ii,  249% 

According  to  Greek  usage,  the  child  was  called  A  rit- 
toelet,  after  his  paternal  grandfather.  The  name  of  Plain 
was  imposed  on  him  by  Ariston  of  Argos,  his  instructor 
in  gj-mnastics,  on  account  of  the  breadth  of  liis  shoul- 
ders or  of  his  forehead,  or  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
pass ami  fluency  of  his  speech.  He  excelled  so  far  in 
athletic  sports  as  to  gain  the  reputation  of  bavin;;  con- 
tended in  the  Isthmian  and  other  games.  He  bef^an 
his  education  at  an  early  age  by  studying  ^atnmar 
under  DIonysius,  and  continued  it  by  prosecutini;  the 
wide  circle  of  knowledge  then  called  music  under  l>raoo 
a  distinguished  pupil  of  the  more  distinguished  Damon. 
At  some  period  of  his  youth  he  also  gained  an  acciuaiiit- 
ance  with  the  philosophy  of  Hcraclitus,  under  the  j^iid- 
ance  of  Cratylus,  after  whom  he  has  named  one  of  hb 
Dialogues.    As  a  boy,  he  is  said  to  have  been  quick  in 
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t^Rlmsnii,  eager,  diligent,  grave,  and  modest.    His 

fintmKiuoiijUwith  mmt  young  men  of  lively  genius, 
ceoi  to  lure  been  for  literary  renown.  He  wrote  lyr- 
io,  dithmmbs,  epignms,  and  tragedies ;  and  is  even 
■id  to  bire  compowd  a  tetralogy  for  competition  in 
Ike  Dioovtiae  festival.  In  the  estimation  of  antiquity 
be  was  imiTenally  accomplished,  and  bis  writings  attest 
1  wide  tmge  of  acquirement.  After  be  entered  into 
iuiiute  relations  with  Socrates,  he  burned  up  his  ju- 
naiie  poems;  but  throughout  his  career  he  was  attend- 
ed br  tbe  poetic  afflatus.  The  acquaintance  with  Soc- 
mts  seems  to  have  begun  about  his  twentieth  year 
(ECL407),aiid  was  probably  incited  by  tbe  same  causes 
which  indaced  other  wealthy,  elegant,  and  ambitious 
iikeniaus  to  frequent  the  compaHy  of  the  ceaseless  dis- 
^utnt-die  desire  of  skill  in  debate,  and  dexterity  in 
fiMic  banuignea.  Fhito,  or  tbe  author  of  the  Seventh 
fipsde  attribottd  to  Plato,  acknowledges  that  in  youth 
'he  was  animated,  like  other  young  men,  to  devote 
lumitli;  as  soon  as  be  was  his  own  master,  to  the  affairs 
o(  the  comnxwwealth."  Other  attractions  arose,  and 
Ike  associatioa  with  Socrates  became  closer  and  closer 
witb  the  passing  years,  till  his  venerable  roaster  was 
raaoTcd  from  him  by  tbe  fatal  cup  of  hemlock,  after 
e^i  ycaia  of  commnnioD. 

ne  twentieth  year  of  Plato,  accordfaig  to  Grote's 
dinuikigT,  coincides  with  the  return  of  Alcibiades  to 
Atkeas,  the  commission  of  Lysander  as  commander  of 
tbe  Pelopoooesian  fleet,  and  the  appoinOnent  of  Cyrus 
t»  tie  satrapy  of  Asia.  Two  years  later  came  tbe  de- 
diin  oreithrow  of  the  Athenians  at  iEgospotami — the 
•tje-tbe  starvation — the  surrender — the  dismantling 
lol  tbe  huniliation  of  Athens.  During  these  disastrous 
sad  somnring  years  the  age  of  Plato  would  keep  him 
<ai|di7ed,  daring  the  season  of  military  operations,  in 
ibtlleet,the  inbntry,or,  more  probably  from  his  social 
■tattxiin  tbe  cavalry.  He  is  said  to  have  participated 
istbne  engagements — at  Tanagra,  at  Delium,  and  at 
Wuh.  Tbese  exploits  are  wild  imaginations,  spring- 
Of  ftom  tbe  acknowledgment  of  Plato's  service  in  the 
Ul.  which  an  active,  healthy  youth  could  not  have 
stadsd,  in  such  days  of  agony,  without  incurring  tbe 
^"psdation  of  XairoTaKia.  Plato  might  have  been 
font  at  Corinth,  but  Delium  was  fought  when  he  was 
"ij  three  years  old ;  Tanagra,  when  he  was  only  one, 
«■  if  the  principal  action  of  that  name  be  regarded, 
^7  jeais  before  bis  birth.  There  is  no  reason  to 
*«U  Plato's  military  service,  but  the  scenes  of  that 
•o™*  are  wholly  conjectural.  His  intimate  connec- 
"»  with  Chabrias,  in  whose  defence  he  once  ^wke, 
I^liaps  anae  from  old  camaraderie. 

The  sobjogalion  of  Athens  and  the  usurpation  of  the 
"iwy  opened  to  Plato  the  pubUc  career  which  ap- 
^"^A  barred  against  him  during  the  reckless  rule  of 
tb«  Ueoias,  Critias,  the  leader  of  the  Thirty,  a  man 
>')|Jendid  and  various  talent,  of  high  culture,  of  daring 
"«g>',  and  of  unscrupulous  ambition,  was  a  cousin ; 
pumiita,  one  of  the  Ten  at  PiriEus,  who  fell  in  the 
™tle  with  ThrasybuluB,  was  an  uncle.  The  gates  of 
•*  political  stadium  were  thrown  wide  open  to  him, 
"I  ^  peospect  of  rapid  advancement  Invited  his  eager 
"•ntj-.  Accepting  the  Seventh  Epistle  as  genuine, 
^  have  his  own  declaration  that  he  promptly  seized 
'» opportonity  afforded.  His  relatives,  his  friends,  his 
I^TiSo  Viiig  excluded  from  office,  were  at  length  in 
I*"";  and  he  entered  as  an  aspirant  along  with  those 
to  whom  h«  was  united  by  blood,  by  traditional  associ- 
f^by  hereditary  interest,  and  by  personal  procliv- 
"*«■  He  was  a  bom  aristocrat.  These  things  should 
'•  KaeiBhered  in  the  appreciation  of  Plato's  political 
*<nes,  u)  the  estimation  of  his  censures  of  Pericles 
™  '•»  democracy,  and  even  in  the  interpretation  of 
b'tlj?"''' '"'  ""*  '''*to"<^'ans  and  sophists.  He  was 
^""anexdosve,  an  oligarch,  and  he  hated  popular 
^T  even  more  than  he  hated  a  tyrant  His  polit- 
^'''Jwts  were,  however,  soon  overclouded.  The 
"»^'  fcmooacy  had,  doabUes^  been  Uwless,  savage, ! 
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oppressive,  and  indiscreet;  bnt  his  kinsmen,  Critias^ 
Charmides,  and  their  colleagues,  were  more  lawless, 
sanguinary,  rapacious,  and  bmtaL  It  is  safe  to  reject 
the  blind  partisanship  alike  of  Grote  and  of  Mitford. 
Whether  under  the  rule  of  the  mob  or  under  the  rule 
of  the  few,  the  internal  condition  of  Athens  had  become 
desperate.  Our  histories  of  Greece,  with  all  their  de- 
tails of  license  and  exaction,  reveal  but  little  of  the 
consuming  fever  by  which  Athens  and  her  sister  states 
slowly  perished.  What  outrage^  Plato  more  than  any- 
thing else  was  the  indignity  and  treacherous  injustitle 
shown  towards  his  master,  Socrates,  himself  affiliated 
with  the  dominant  party.  Socrates  was  ordered  to  ar- 
rest an  innocent  man,  and  to  conduct  him  to  punish- 
ment, in  order  that  he  might  be  involved  in  the  crimes 
and  odium  of  the  chiefs.  We  are  reminded  of  the  ne- 
farious counsels  given  by  the  historian  and  administra- 
tor Guicciardini  for  the  repression  of  the  prostrate  and 
hnmiliated  Florence.  Socrates  refused,  and  his  life  was 
endangered,  At  the  same  time  his  garrulous  mouth 
was  stopped,  and  his  instructions  in  the  streets  and 
highways  prohibited.  Plato  gave  up  the  delusive  vis- 
ions of  refom  which  he  subseqaently  ascribed  to  bis 
youth,  and  withdrew  himself  from  political  concerns. 
Critias  was  killed,  the  Thirty  driven  out,  tbe  usurpa- 
tion overthrown,  and  a  complete  subversion  ef  the 
recent  polity  was  effected.  Plato  again  sought  an  en- 
trance into  public  life.  He  was  dragged  in  this  direc- 
tion by  a  strong  desire,  as  he  confesses.  His  inclina- 
tions were  decidedly  political.  He  complains  of  the 
violence  and  vengeance  which  attended  the  political 
disturbances,  bnt  admits  that  much  moderation  was 
shown  by  the  restored  democracy.  SttU  the  party  ad- 
verse to  him  acquired  full  ascendency,  and  he  found 
himself  excluded  from  influence.  His  Hnal  repulse  from 
Athenian  politics  was  due  to  the  malicious  indictment 
of  Socrates,  aiHl  his  death  under  sentence  of  the  criminal 
court  The  peril  and  the  condemnation  of  his  teacher 
drew  Plato  closer  to  him.  He  attended  and  advised 
the  sage  in  his  triah  He  offered  to  pay  the  fine  that 
might  be  imposed  upon  him ;  and,  if  parted  by  sickness 
from  his  last  serene  hours,  he  fondly  treasured  up  his 
memory  and  his  aims,  and  consecrated  his  own  life  to 
the  illustration  of  his  virtues,  and  the  perpetimtion  of 
the  fame  of  his  great  guide  and  friend.  Anxious  and 
occupied  with  other  cares  as  were  the  years  of  llato's 
intercourse  with  Socrates,  many  of  the  learned  German 
scholars  who  have  occupied  themselves  with  tbe  Pli^ 
tonic  writings  have  concluded  that  several  of  them 
were  composed  and  published  before  or  soon  after  tbe 
death  of  his  illustrious  instructor.  It  seems  more  rea- 
sonable to  refer  them  all,  or  nearly  all,  to  a  much  later- 
period. 

The  tragic  fate  of  Socrates  dispersed  the  Socratic  fra- 
ternity and  drove  Plato  from  Athens.  He  naturally 
feared  to  be  involved  in  (ike  odium  ant)  like  danger, 
with  Socrates.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  real 
cause  of  enmity  was  mainly  political— that  Socrates 
and  Plato  were  not  merely  adversaries  of  democratic 
ascendenc;!-,  but  had  been  identified  with  the  tyranny 
of  the  Thirty.  The  looseness,  too,  and  unregidated 
passion  of  Athenian  procedure,  civil  and  criminal, 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind.  Justice,  innocence,  and 
law  were  no  assured  protection  before  an  Attic  dicas- 
tery.  This,  doubtless,  intensified  Plato's  hereditary  op- 
position to  the  nde  of  the  majority,  and  would  increase 
his  distrust  after  the  judicial  murtler  of  Socrates.  He 
might  recall  the  remark  made  by  Alcibiades  at  the  time 
of  his  flight  from  Sicily,  that  he  would  not  trust  his 
life  to  the  vote  of  his  own  mother,  lest  she  should  blun- 
der and  deposit  a  black  pebble  for  a  white  one.  Plato 
accordingly  retired  from  Athens,  and  found  refuge  in 
the  house  of  Euclid  at  Hegara,  a  fellow-pupil,  and  the 
father  of  the  Mcgaric  school.  He  was  now  in  his  twenty- 
eighth  year.  How  long  he  continued  at  Megara,  and 
how  far  he  imbibed  the  doctrines  of  Euclid,  cannot  be 
ascertaine<I,  though  Mcgaric  tendencies  may  readily  be 
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recognised  in  his  own  teachings.  After  leaving  Mega- 
ra,  Plato  entered  upon  a  round  of  distant  voyages ;  but 
their  extent,  their  order,  and  whether  continuous  or 
interspersed  with  visits  to  his  native  city,  must  remain 
undetermined.  In  the  course  o(  his  travels  he  visited 
Cyrene,  where  he  studied  geometry  under  Theodorus  j 
and  tbence  proceeded  to  Egypt,  where  be  admired  the 
ancient  monuments,  and  held  intercourse  with  the 
priests.  Some  reports  alleged  that  he  extended  his 
journeys  to  Palestine,  Syria,  Babylonia,  and  even  to 
Perna.  WTien  he  was  about  forty  years  of  age  he  vis- 
ited Tarentum — where  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
Pythagoreans,  Archytas,  Timseus,  Echecrates,  etc.— and 
Syracuse,  where  his  intimacy  with  Dion  was  formed. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  admitted  at  this  time  to  the 
society  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  and  to  have  offended 
the  tyrant,  who  sent  him  away  in  charge  of  Pollis,  the 
Spartan,  to  be  disposed  of  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  The 
commission  was  executed,  and  Plato  was  sold  as  a  slave 
in  jEgina,  but  soon  ransomed  by  Anniceris,  who  refused 
reimbursement.  The  story  is  questionable  in  all  its 
parts. 

Immediately  after  this  supposed  adventure  Plato  re- 
turned to  Athens,  and  revived  in  a  novel  and  more 
systematic  form  the  career  of  Socrates,  opening  a  school 
of  philosophy  iu  the  grove  of  the  hero  Academus,  which 
adjoined  a  small  estate  of  his  own,  either  inherited  or 
purchased,  lying  a  mile  north  of  Athens,  on  the  road  to 
Eleusis.  Here  he  remained  for  nearly  forty  years,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  didactic  vocation,  with  the  exception 
of  two  absences  in  Sicily,  each  of  considerable  length. 
To  this  interval  between  the  death  of  Socrates  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Academy  has  been  attributed  the 
composition  of  many  of  the  Platonic  Dialogues.  This 
has  been  done  by  German  critics,  who  have  been  ena- 
bled by  keen  intuition  to  discover  what  was  in  the  mind 
of  Plato,  though  wholly  unrevealed  by  himself.  The 
object  of  their  production  in  these  years  is  not  easily 
discernible.  The  leisure  for  their  preparation  would 
scarcely  be  afforded  during  the  fatigues  of  his  long  jour- 
neys ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  one  so  averse  to  the  literary 
promulgation  of  his  views  would  engage  in  such  labors 
while  occupied  in  storing  his  mind  with  multifarious 
knowledge,  in  examining  the  dogmas  of  other  philoso- 
phers, and  in  maturing  his  own  views.  In  the  absence 
of  all  positive  information,  a  decision  is  as  absurd  as  it 
would  be  impossible.  But  the  conclusion  of  Grote  is 
most  plausible — that  the  Charta  PUiionica  are  all  sub- 
sequent to  Plato's  entrance  upon  his  career  as  a  teacher. 

The  history  of  the  Academy  under  the  rule  and  in- 
struction of  its  founder  is  unknown.  That  it  was  thor- 
oughly successful  is  evident  from  the  high  and  wide 
reputation  of  its  teacher,  from  the  distinguished  names 
of  its  pupils,  from  the  duration  of  their  academical 
course,  and  from  its  flourishing  condition  at  his  death. 
Among  the  more  notable  of  the  earlier  academicians 
were  Aristotle,  who  attended  the  instructions  of  the 
great  teacher  for  twenty  years ;  Spcusippus,  the  nephew 
of  Plato,  and  his  immediate  successor ;  Xenoctates,  who 
succeeded  Speusippus  in  the  direction  of  the  school; 
Eudoxus  of  Cnidus,  the  illustrious  astronomer;  the  ora- 
tors Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  and  Lycuigus ;  the  Syra- 
cusan  Dion,  and  his  comrade  and  murderer,  CaHippus. 
May  we  add  "Timon  of  Athens"  to  the  list,  on  the 
strength  of  the  statement  of  Olympiodorus,  that  "with 
Plato  alone  did  the  misanthrope  associate,"  Men  and 
strong-minded  women  are  said  to  have  flocked  to  bis 
lectures,  as  he  renounced  the  pungent  and  mortifying 
irony  of  Socrates,  abstained  from  disputations  in  the 
markets  and  workshops,  and  refrained  from  hunting  up 
young  men  to  persecute  them  with  logomachies.  He 
differed  from  the  Pythagoreans  in  the  abstinence  from 
oaths,  secrecy,  and  dogmatism;  he  differed  from  the 
Sophists,  or  those  to  whom  the  name  in  a  later  day  at- 
tached, in  requiring  no  fee  from  his  hearers,  though  he 
accepted  presents  at  times  of  large  amounts.  Honor, 
renown,  and  influence  increased  with  advancing  years. 


He  was  consulted,  like  that  strange  philosopher,  Ben- 
tham,  in  recent  times,  by  communities  anxious  to  im- 
prove their  organizations  or  jurisprudence.    The  Mace- 
donian king  Perdiccas  sought  his  advice,  and  received 
Philip  into  his  contidence  upon  his  recommendation. 
The  younger  Dionysius  twice  tempted  him  to  Syracuse, 
though  from  these  visits  he  derived  little  advantage  for 
himself,  no  improvement  of  condition  for  the  Sidliaos, 
and  only  discredit  for  philosophy.     These  two  expedi- 
tions to  Sicily  constitute  notable  episodes  in  the  life  of 
Plato,  and  are  reported  and  exculpated  at  length  in  the 
Seventh  Epistle,     On  the  accession  of  Dionysius  the 
younger,  who  entertained  some  philosophical  aspira- 
tions, and  was  still  in  the  freshness  of  youth,  his  uncle 
DioD  pursuaded  Plato  to  accept  an  invitation  to  Syra- 
cuse, in  the  hope  that  his  influence  over  a  youthful 
mind  might  promote  a  renovation  of  good  order  and 
prosperity,  by  inducing  the  abandonment  of  the  savage 
policy  and  cruel  practices  of  the  preceding  tyranny. 
Plato  yielded  with  hesitation  and  reluctance,  as  he  af- 
tertvards  declared,  and  sailed  for  Syracuse  ILC  367, 
twenty  years  after  bis  first  supposed  visit.    He  was  cor- 
dially welcomed,  hospitably  entertained,  and  for  some 
time  handsomely  treated.    But  no  conversion  was  ef- 
fected.    He  found  the  young  cub  the  whelp  of  the  old 
beast.     Dion  was  banished,  and  Plato  discovered  him- 
self to  be  virtually  a  captive  under  surveillance.     He 
was  anxious  to  return  to  Athens,  but  the  means  of 
escape  were  dnattainablc     Dionysius  made  promises, 
and  entreaties  which  were  commands,  and  Plxto  pro- 
longed his  stay  till  the  season  of  navigation  in  the  en- 
suing year.    Notwithstanding  this  unhappy  experi- 
ence, he  was  again  (B.C.  861)  persuaded  to  visit  the 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  for  the  purpose  of  reconcUin;;  Dio- 
nysius to  Dion,  and  securing  the  restoration  of  the  latter 
to  his  country.     The  attempt  failed  utterly.      Plato's 
life  was  imperilled,  and  he  was  enabled  to  return  home 
only  through  the  inter\-ention  of  Archytas  of  Tarcntum. 
On  his  return  he  met  Dion  at  Olympia,  and  seems  to 
have  sanctioned  h'la  military  expe<Ution  against  Diony- 
sius, though  refusing  any  direct  participation  in  the  en- 
terprise, on  account  of  the  technical  hospitality  received 
from  the  t}'rant.    Dion's  bold  adventure  was  successful. 
Dionysius  was  deposed  and  driven  into  exile.      Dion 
acquired  the  control  of  Syracuse,  declined  into  tyranni- 
cal procedures  himself,  was  assassinated  by  his  comrade 
Callippus,  who  was  murdered  in  turn,  and  in  the  con- 
flict of  anarchy  Dionysius  was  restored. 

The  intercourse  of  Plato  with  Dionysius,  and  even 
with  Dion,  was  open  to  grave  suspicion ;  and  his  visits 
to  Sicily,  with  their  calamitous  issues,  occasioned  bitter 
reproach.   The  Seventh  Epistle,  addressed  to  the  friends 
of  Dion,  is  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  motives  by 
which  he  professed  to  have  been  guided,  and  an  anxious 
apology  for  his  conduct.    The  disorder  of  the  explana- 
tions; the  subtle  casuistry  of  the  reasoning;  the  earnest 
palliation  of  his  actions ;  the  inconsequences  and  incon- 
gruities of  bis  statements ;  the  ruggedness  and  inequal- 
ity of  the  expression ;  the  absence  of  art,  alike  in  the 
structure  and  in  the  details  of  the  letter — are  very  diver- 
gent from  the  graces  of  Platonic  composition,  but  ai«  in 
perfect  consonance  with  the  situation  of  Plato,  and  with 
the  painful  solicitudes  of  a  man  compelled  to  jastify 
what  he  was  ashamed  of.and,  after  the  disaster  of  the 
mortifying  events,  to  put  the  best  possible  interpreta- 
tions upon  unpleasant  and  damaging  memories  ^vhich 
could  not  be  suppressed.    The  real  facts  may  have  been 
these :  Plato,  with  the  sanguine  hope  of  a  poet,  the  con- 
fidence of  a  philosopher,  and  the  ambition  of  a  reformer 
believed  that  he  could  re-establish  peace,  Rood  order* 
and  happiness  in  Syracuse  by  t\is  presence ;  but  Dionv- 
sius  and  his  subjects  were  equally  intractable ;  «nd  the 
Syracusans  were  so  unfitted  for  civic  and  social   tran- 
quillity, by  selfish  and  sensual  luxury,  chronic  discord 
and  general  demoralization,  as  to  be  restless  under  an-v 
government,  and  refractory  under  any  laws.      The  dis- 
solution was  universal  throughout  the  HeUeoic  -worhi 
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tbrngh  unrecognised ;  the  total  decay  of  the  constitu- 
doD  w«s  mistaken  for  an  accidental,  transitory,  and 
mnble  disease.  It  was  a  time,  in  some  respecta,  like 
Uw  preseat:  when  the  distemperature  of  society  was 
onirersally  experienced ;  when  theories  of  all  kinds — 
Bcir  constitutions  on  novel  principles;  socialistic,  com- 
nnniatic,  and  other  dreams — were  in  vogue,  and  some- 
times pat  into  practice,  with  only  an  aggravation  of 
miserr.  This  unhappy  condition  of  society  explains 
not  meiely  Plato's  failures  in  Sicily,  but  his  disgust  at 
AtheniaQ  politics,  and  the  visionary,  extravagant,  and 
often  immoral  devices  of  bis  own  political  speculations. 

The  remainder  of  Plato's  life,  after  his  final  return 
{rom  Sicily,  was  devoted  to  his  schooL  It  was  passed 
in  great  ease  and  honor,  notwithstanding  the  troubles, 
domestic  and  foreign,  in  which  Athens  was  involved, 
ind  the  succession  of  wars  which  harassed,  iropover- 
obed,  and  depopulated  Greece.  He  died  B.C  347,  in 
the  year  in  which  Olynthus  was  taken  by  Philip  of 
Hsmton,  and,  according  to  Seneca,  on  the  same  day  of 
the  same  month  in  which  he  had  been  bom  ("  Platoni 
diligentix  earn  beneficto  contigisse,  quod  natali  suo 
deeessit,  et  annum  unum  atque  octogesimum  implevit, 
ane  nils  deductione,"  Epist.  vi,  6  [68],  §  31).  He  adds 
thtt  hence  the  Magi,  then  at  Athens,  sacriGced  to  him, 
B  being  of  a  nature  more  than  human  ("amplioris  fu- 
ise  sortis  quam  humanse  rati") — thus  furnishing  anoth- 
er eridence  of  his  mythical  divinity. 

From  this  account  of  the  life  of  Plato  it  will  be  seen 
that  be  had  large  and  unsatisfactory  acquaintance  with 
the  aodal  ailments  and  political  conditions  of  his  time ; 
that  he  held  intimate  intercourse  with  the  most  dist'm- 
gaabed  personages  of  the  period ;  that  he  was  brought 
into  ckaie  connection  with  Socrates  and  the  Socratic 
bmily,  with  the  Heraclitean,  Megaric,  Pythagorean, 
md  other  schools;  that  his  education  was  large  and 
Kbenl;  his  studies,  observation,  and  travels  varied  and 
extonive ;  his  talents  versatile  and  lofty ;  that  he  unit- 
ed tbe  genius  of  the  poet,  the  aptitudes  of  the  rhetori- 
cim,  the  skill  of  the  dialectician,  the  reason  of  the  phi- 
knpher,  with  the  diligence  of  a  scholar,  the  training 
of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  the  propensities  of  a  states- 
•na.  He  was  thus  full-armed,  and  prepared  to  convert 
to  his  own  use  aU  former  knowledge  and  speculation. 
How  he  employed  his  gifts  and  the  materials  at  his 
ennnund  will  be  manifested  by  the  consideration  of  his 
liteniy  and  philosophical  career, 

IL  WriiiBg$. — The  literary  remains  which  pass  under 
theoame  of  Plato  are  among  the  most  extensive  monu- 
Bems  of  tbe  classic  age  of  Athens,  notwithstanding  the 
dis&Tvr  with  wtiicb  he  legaided  writing  as  a  mode  of 
isitmction,  and  his  repeatedly  expressed  preference  for 
ool  communication  in  the  treatment  of  philosophical 
imUnns  {Phado,  p.  276 ;  Grote,  Phtto,  vol.  i,  ch.  vi,  p. 
3il-2S2),  It  would  be  pressing  too  far  the  remarkable 
dednation  contained  in  the  Seventh  Epistle :  "  I  have 
■ever  myself  written  anything  upon  these  subjects; 
there  neither  is,  nor  shall  there  ever  be,  a  treatise  of 
Fhto"— it  would  be  pressing  this  declaration  too  far  to 
condode  from  it  that  Plato  had  written  nothing  up  to 
that  late  period  of  his  life.  It  would  be  pressing  it 
MiU  fiiither,  and  naore  unwarrantably,  to  receive  it  as 
eridence  that  he  never  wrote  anything  at  all.  The 
gennineness  of  the  epistle  is  not  above  suspicion,  and 
has  often  been  denied.  Moreover,  Plato  add? :  "  The 
^linioiis  called  by  tbe  name  of  Plato  are  those  of  .Socra- 
ttL  in  his  days  of  youthful  vigor  and  glory."  These 
opinions  might  have  been  published  by  writing,  as  well 
»  by  oral  delivery,  and  still  have  been  disclaimed ;  and 
there  is  a  bold  fiction,  or  Platonic  myth,  in  ascribing 
tbem  to  Socrates  at  any  period  of  his  life ;  but  it  ena- 
bled Plato  to  disconnect  himself  from  all  personal  re- 
Viiiibility  for  the  doctrines  set  forth  by  him.  It  is 
cotiiB  that  Plato  discountenanced  the  written  promul- 
gi&m  of  philosophy,  and  that  his  writings  were  not 
<le9gned  for  general  circulation,  or  for  the  acquisition 
<f  UttnuT'  Of  other  fame,  but  as  summaries  for  his  school, 


and  for  the  attestation  of  his  views.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  story  of  Hennodorus  selling  the  Platonic  treatises 
in  Sicily,  and  by  the  proverb  founded  thereon :  Xoyounv 
'Efinotwpoc  ifiiropanTau  Yet,  in  despite  of  this  aver- 
sion, which  rested  on  grounds  of  personal  ease  and  secu- 
rity, as  well  as  on  the  exclusiveness  of  sect  and  other 
philosophic  reasons,  the  Opera  Platonit  constitute  a  very 
copious  collection.  They  consist  of  thirty-six  works,  in 
fifty-six  books,  counting  the  thirteen  epistles  as  one 
book.  To  these  are  appended,  in  many  editions  of 
Plato,  seven  treat'ises  generally  recognised  to  be  spuri- 
ous. Of  the  thirty -six  works  habitually  ascribed  to 
Plato,  only  two  have  wholly  escaped  challenge  on  the 
score  of  authenticity. 

It  is  very  important  for  the  student  of  philosophy 
that  the  genuine  treatises  of  Plato  should  be  clearly 
separated  from  those  that  are  doubtful  or  illegitimate. 
It  is  equally  important  that  none  should  be  repudiated 
from  fanciful  conjecture.  The  task  of  criticism  seemed 
to  have  been  adequately  executed  by  the  great  scholars 
of  the  Museum  at  Alexandria,  and  the  results  which 
they  reached  were  not  seriously  questioned  till  the  close 
of  the  last  century.  Since  that  period  a  succesuon  of 
acute  and  too  ingenious  pbilologians  in  Germany,  com- 
mencing with  Tennemann  and  Schleiermacher,  have 
undertaken  to  determine  the  legitimacy,  the  order,  and 
the  approximate  dates  of  the  several  Fhitonic  treatises, 
in  accordance  with  their  own  notion  of  his  latent  mean- 
ing; and  have  rejected  such  of  the  Dialogues  as  failed 
to  harmonize  in  form,  finish,  or  sentiment  with  their 
preconceived  views  of  the  Platonic  scheme.  These 
criticisms,  arrangements,  and  rejections  do  not  accord 
with  each  other:  there  are  continual  dissonances  among 
these  organizers  and  repudiators.  If  they  are  followed, 
everything  becomes  a  quaking  bog  beneath  the  feet  of 
the  inquirer.  It  is  safer  and  more  satisfactory  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  conclusions  of  the  ancients,  who  had  means 
of  judging  at  their  command  denied  to  us,  and  to  receive 
as  Plato's  what  has  been  received  as  Plato's  under  their 
authority.  To  this  conclusion  Mr.  Grote  comes  after  a 
diligent  and  minute  examination  of  the  Platonic  canon, 
and  of  all  that  has  been  alleged  on  the  part  of  the  op- 
ponents. He  shows  that  the  accepted  canon  rests  upon 
the  scheme  of  Thrasyllus,  formed  about  tbe  reign  of 
Tiberius;  that  the  canon  of  Thrasyllus  rests  upon  the 
classification  of  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  and  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  Alexandrian  Library ;  that  the  Alex- 
andrian critics  probably  derived  their  knowledge,  medi- 
ately or  immediately,  from  Xenocrates  and  the  early 
Academy  itself;  and  that  the  Platonic  documents  were 
attested  by  their  careful  preservation,  transcription,  and 
colUtion  in  the  Academy  itself— the  house  and  manu- 
scripts of  Plato  having  been  bequeathed  by  him  to  the 
school.  The  chain  of  evidence  is  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible for  the  determination  of  the  authorship  of  ancient 
works.  The  direct  positive  evidence  is  valuable  and 
irrefragable,  but  limited.  It  is  almost  entirely  confined 
to  references  in  Aristotle  to  treatises  with  which  he 
connects  the  name  of  Plato ;  references  to  passages  in 
Plato,  but  without  mention  of  his  name;  and  references 
which  can  scarcely  be  explained  otherwise  than  as  ref- 
erences to  evident  passages  in  Plato.  The  Dialogues 
thus  accredited  are,  first,  the  Republic,  Timieus,  and 
Laws;  second,  the  Phiedon,  Banquet,  Phsedrus,  and 
Gorgias ;  third,  the  Meno,  Hippias  Minor,  and  Mencx- 
enus;  fourth,  the  Thetetetus,  Philebus,  and  Sophistes; 
and  lastly,  the  Politicus,  Apology,  Lysis,  Laches,  and 
perhaps  the  Protagoras,  Euthydemus,  and  Cratylus. 

The  question  of  the  canon  is  associated  with  several 
other  difficult  inquiries — the  order  of  production  and 
dates  of  the  several  works,  their  coherence  and  interde- 
pendence, their  special  aim,  and  their  purpose  as  parts 
of  a  supposed  Platonic  system.  There  are  no  external 
testimonies  or  internal  criteria  by  which  the  dates  of 
production  can  be  fixed.  In  some  of  the  Dialogues 
events  are  mentioned  which  seem  to  determine  the  an- 
terior limit  of  their  composition,  but  reveal  nothing  as 
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to  later  years.  Some  critics  hare  suppoeed  that  the 
order  or  approximate  dates  could  be  settled  by  the  rel- 
ative age  assigned  to  Socrates  in  each.  This  is  very 
arbitrary  and  fantastical,  and  leaves  no  guidance  but 
bold  conjecture.  Some  critics  assume  that  certain 
pieces  appeared  during  the  liretime  of  Socrates,  others 
immediately  after  bis  death,  others  again  during  the 
period  of  Fhito's  foreign  wanderings,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  remainder  in  an  indicated  succession  after  the 
institution  of  the  Academy,  Some  philological  legisla- 
tors decide  that  the  Phiedrus  and  such  other  Dialogues 
as  may  suit  their  fancy  were  the  first  fruits  of  his  lit- 
erary fecundity,  in  consequence  of  the  joyous  juvenility 
of  their  utterances,  the  uncasligated  redundance  of  im- 
agination, and  the  poetic  richness  of  expression.  But 
the  latest  productions  of  Edmund  Burke  were  the  rich- 
est, the  most  ornate,  fervid,  and  poetical. 

It  is  impossible  to  discover  the  chronological  order  of 
the  Platonic  treatises.  The  wide  diversity  of  opinion 
on  the  subject,  the  ingenious  arguments  employed  by 
discordant  scholars  to  confirm  their  own  theories  and  to 
refute  those  of  others,  attest  this  impossibility.  There 
is  as  much  divergence  of  view  in  regard  to  the  sequence 
of  the  Platonic  Dialogues  as  in  regard  to  the  dramas  of 
Shakespeare.  The  hopdess  uncertainty  of  all  conclu- 
sions is  assured  by  the  similar  characteristics  of  both 
authors.  The  productions  of  each  were  subject  to  con- 
tinued revision  and  alteration ;  the  first  draft  rarely,  if 
ever,  represented  the  ultimate  form.  Additions,  sup- 
pressions, expansions,  modifications,  were  from  time  to 
time  introduced  by  both  into  their  works,  which  were 
not  published  in  permanent  form,  or  thrown  into  circu- 
lation until  after  the  death  of  their  authors.  Hence  it 
is  an  utterly  delusive  procedure  in  either  case  to  under- 
take to  decide  the  date  of  production  by  tone,  by  style, 
by  doctrine,  or  by  historical  statement  or  allusion.  The 
writings  of  Plato  are  not  bounded  by  the  accidents  of 
time.  They  bear  the  impress  of  bis  band,  bis  heart,  his 
soul,  not  at  particular  moments  of  his  life,  but  are  the 
flower  and  sum  of  his  whole  intellectual  existence. 
£.xcept  in  a  few  instances,  which  do  not  affect  the  to- 
tality of  his  instructions,  there  is  no  ascertainable  be- 
fore and  af^r,  but  all  stand  upon  the  same  chronological 
plane.  The  attempt  to  determine  the  order  in  which 
the  several  works  of  Plato  was  produced  derives  its 
chief  interest  from  the  aid  thence  expected  in  tracing 
the  evolution  of  the  Platonic  doctrines,  and  the  relation 
of  each  treatise  to  the  rest.  The  inquiry  is  tempting, 
but,  even  if  capable  of  satisfactory  solution,  would  be 
more  fruitless  in  the  case  of  Plato  than  of  any  other  phi- 
losopher. There  is  so  little  in  Plato  of  a  dogmatic 
character,  so  much  of  tentative,  sceptical,  and  unde- 
fined exploration,  that  the  chief  result  of  such  an  in- 
vestigation, if  it  were  practicable,  would  not  be  the  dis- 
covery of  the  process  of  development  and  expansion,  hot 
only  the  settlement  of  the  sequence  of  published  doubts. 

The  question  of  the  connection  of  the  Platonic  writings 
early  engaged  attention.  It  seems  to  have  been  raised 
in  the  years  immediately  following  Plato's  death.  The 
great  critic  Aristophanes  of  B,\'zantiiim,  librarian  of  the 
Museum  at  Alexandria,  put  forth  an  arrangement  of  the 
more  notable  tractates  of  Plato  in  a  system  of  trilogies, 
the  members  of  each  trilogy  being  determined  by  com- 
munity of  subject  or  correspondence  of  form  and  treat- 
ment. The  Platonic  exposition  is,  for  the  most  part,  so 
thoroughly  dramatic  that  it  might  naturall}-  suggest  an 
arrangement  analogous  to  that  obsen-ed  in  theatrical 
compositions.  But  the  adaptation  of  the  mould  to  the 
Platonic  writings  is  altogether  arbitrary,  and  proved  to 
be  inadequate  in  the  hands  of  its  inventors.  The  Leges 
and  Epinomu  were  divorced  from  the  Republic;  the  Crilo 
and  Phado  were  placed  in  a  different  class  from  the 
Euthyphron  and  the  Apology.  Only  fifteen  of  the  trea- 
tises were  trUogized;  the  rest  were  ungrouped,  and  fol- 
lowed in  single  file.  Grote  thinks  the  arrangement  may 
have  been  earlier  than  Aristophanes.  The  imperfec- 
tions of  the  scheme  are  manifold,  and  provoked  other 


distributions.  By  some  critics  his  works  were  arranged 
in  three  classes :  1.  The  Direct,  or  dramatic;  2.  The  In- 
direct, or  narrative ;  8.  The  Mixed.  This  disposition  is 
awkward,  insufficient,  and  indistinct.  Only  two,  or  at 
most  three  of  the  works  of  Plato  ate  really  narrative. 
All  the  rest  are  dialogues,  and  therefoie  dramatic ;  but 
these  are  composed  of  dialogues  blended  in  var}-ing  pro- 
portions with  narrative.  Under  the  reign  of  the  first 
emperora  of  Rome  the  Platonic  remains  were  redis- 
tributed by  Thrasyllus,  to  whom  were  due  two  distinct 
schemes.  Imitating  the  example  of  Aristophanes,  and 
guided  by  the  same  dramatic  analogy,  he  disposed  the 
whole  tecognised  works  of  Plato  in  nine  tetralogies,  or 
groups  of  four  each.  The  first  tetralogy,  in  which  a 
real  community  of  subject  and  an  orderiy  development 
are  manifest,  was  formed  of  the  EulhypAron,  Apology, 
Crilo,  and  Pkado  —  which  still  lead  the  procession  of 
the  Corpui  Ptatonicum  in  nearly  all  editions  of  Plato's 
works.  But  the  tetralogies  of  Thrasyllus  had  no  more 
chronological  truth,  and  rarely  more  logical  coherence, 
than  the  trilogies  of  the  Alexandrian  schooL  They  do 
not  seem  to  have  satisfied  himself,  for  he  proposed  an- 
other and  totally  diverse  classification  of  the  Platonic 
memorials,  founded  upon  their  form  and  aim  rather  than 
on  their  subject  or  supposed  succession.  In  this  plan 
Thrasyllus  distinguished  the  Platonic  treatises  into— 
I.  Inquisitor}- ;  II.  Expository.  The  Inquisilory  produc- 
tions were  divided  into,  A.  Gymnastic;  B.  Agonisric 
The  Gymnastic  were  subdivided  into,  1.  Obstetrical;  2. 
Peirastic,  or  Tentative ;  and  the  Agonistic  into,  1.  Con- 
firmatory, or  Monslratory ;  and  2.  Kefutatory.  The  Ex- 
pository treatises  were  separated  into,  C.  Theoretical, 
and  D.  Practical.  Each  of  these  contained  two  classes: 
the  Theoretical— 1.  Physical ;  2,  Logical ;  and  the  Prac- 
tical— 1.  Ethical,  and  2.  Political  "rhe  two  schemes  are 
exhibited  by  Urote  in  tabular  form  (Plato,  voL  i,  ch.  ir, 
p.  161, 162). 

The  ancients  thus  renounced  the  effort  to  reduce  into 
a  connected  series  the  writings  of  Plato,  either  by  the 
evidence  of  the  order  of  their  production,  or  by  hypo- 
thetical indications  of  their  logical  and  philosophical  in- 
terdependence. Such  disappointment  did  not  cool  the 
ardor  or  repress  the  audacity  of  the  German  philologians. 
Schleiermacher  bluntly  assumed  that  the  various  pro- 
ductions of  Plato  constituted  preconceived  and  well-or- 
dered parts  of  a  systematic  doctrine,  contemplated  in  its 
integrity  from  the  beginning  of  his  career.  Starting 
from  this  point,  he  undertook  to  detect  by  internal  signs 
the  periods  of  production,  the  relation  of  the  parts  to 
each  other,  the  purpose  of  each  treatise,  and  the  consti- 
tution of  the  whole  philosophy.  Whatever  did  not  ac- 
cord with  this  scheme  was  set  aside  as  a  disconnected 
or  incidental  labor,  or  was  rejected  as  a  fraudulent  pre- 
tence. Schleiermacher's  views  raised  up  a  host  of  op- 
ponents, but  a  host  of  imitators  of  his  procedure  also. 
It  is  not  appropriate  to  examine  here  the  theory  of 
Schleiermacher,  or  the  theories  of  his  antagonists;  or  to 
point  out  what  has  been  admitted  and  what  rejected  by 
each  of  the  acute  disputants.  The  theses  of  Schleier- 
macher, Ast,  Socher,  C.  K.  Hermann,  Stallbaum,  Stein- 
bart,  SUsemihl,  Munk,  and  Ueberweg  are  carefully  stated, 
weighed,  and  judged  in  Grote'a  laborious  and  tedious 
work.  The  discussion  is  noticed  here  because  it  in- 
volves the  decision  of  two  very  important  points  in  the 
appreciation  of  the  doctrine  of  Plato :  Was  there  any 
unity  of  design  in  the  literary  productions  of  this  phi- 
losopher ?  Is  there  any  unity  of  execution,  any  me- 
thodical scheme  of  philosophy  in  them?  In  other 
words,  did  Plato  contemplate  from  the  commencement 
of  his  career  the  elaboration  of  that  scheme  which  mar 
be  deduced  from  his  works?  Does  each  separate  work 
bear,  from  the  intention  of  its  author,  a  definite  relation, 
and  render  a  definite  service  to  any  complete  doctrine'? 
Are  the  works  of  Plato  to  be  considered  parts  of  a  sys- 
tem? or  as,  in  the  main,  occasional  and  fragtnentaiy 
presentations  of  disconnected  parts  of  philosophical  in- 
quiry ?    These  questions  probe  the  whole  significance 
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tTFtato's  cutet  and  of  the  Platonic  doctrine,  and  we 
isaent  substantially  to  the  conclusions  of  Grote.  The 
idea  of  a  preconceived  plan  had  been  rejected  by  Ast, 
Socher,  Hermann,  Stallbauoi,  and  others,  before  it  was 
impogned  by  Grote.  A  system  of  philosophy  is  always 
t  prodiirtion  of  slow  and  gradual  growth,  requiring  not 
merely  long  meditation  and  frequent  re-examination, 
but  bvorable  circnmstancea,  so  that  it  is  rarely  com- 
pleted by  its  originator,  except  in  method  and  broken 
outline.  The  philosophy  of  Comte  is  one  of  the  few  in- 
ituces  of  complete  organization  by  the  author  himself; 
the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  an  instance  of  the  much 
comnwiwr  result  of  only  fragmentary  indication.  The 
usomption  of  Sehleiermocher  is  at  variance  with  nearly 
ill  eiperience.  Certain  fundamental  views  in  regard 
to  principle  or  method,  usually  to  both,  for  they  are  al- 
lust  indissalubly  connected,  present  themselves  to  the 
quiclc  apprehension  and  creative  imagination  of  the 
Toang  philosopher.  These  long  struggle  to  shape  them- 
idres  into  definite  form.  They  are  at  first  vague,  though 
hminotis;  active,  though  indeterminato ;  indistinct  in 
omliiK,  thoogh  of  penetrating  radiance.  As  separate 
qoeitions  arise,  they  are  discussed  under  the  impulse 
md  by  the  guidance  of  the  new  light :  and  each  succes- 
itrc  discussion  renders  this  new  force  more  distinct, 
more  prominent,  and  more  controlling.  With  the  proc- 
ess of  such  expansion,  new  modifications  and  new  ap- 
plicitions  are  introduced,  and  it  is  only  when  an  oppor- 
imtf  is  afforded,  after  the  performance  of  this  course, 
for  teriang  the  chain  of  progression,  that  a  philosopher 
is  enabled  to  present  his  doctrine  in  harmonious  integ- 
rity. Was  this  opportunity  afforded  to  Plato,  outside 
of  the  sphere  of  his  acroamatic  expositions?  It  may 
*ell  be  doubted,  if  not  roundly  denied.  In  his  pub- 
lished works  we  find  fragmentary  revelations  only,  ac- 
ampanied  by  incongruities  and  positive  inconsistencies, 
nhich  inHild  surely  have  been  absent  from  speculations 
complete  in  the  mind  of  the  philosopher,  and  not  merely 
in  rnioos  stages  of  development. 

If  there  was  no  unity  of  purpose  in  the  several  pro- 
iietions,  if  they  were  never  contemplated  in  their  con- 
option  u  parts  of  a  general  and  concordant  system, 
there  conld  scarcely  be  any  definite  unity  in  their  exe- 
ntioo.  The  whole  is  composed  of  all  its  parts.  The 
KKditated  whole  may,  indeed,  be  discerned  "by  the 
inind's  eye"  wherti  several  of  the  parts  have  been  lost 
otoerer  supplied,  as  any  circle  may  be  completed  from 
1  angle  arc,  or  from  the  broken  segments  of  the  same 
tiraunference.  But  that  this  may  be  done  it  is  essen- 
tul  that  all  the  members  finished  or  presen-ed  shall 
hare  the  same  curvature,  shall  have  been  described  by 
the  aunc  radius  revolving  round  the  same  centre.  This 
aiisot  be  said,  and  cannot  be  supposed  without  violent 
pnsnmptions,  of  the  Platonic  treatises.  All  that  we 
bum,  and  all  that  we  can  positively  discern,  is  ad- 
'fx  to  Bich  an  hypothesis.  The  style  of  Plato  is  sin- 
plarly  various :  its  variety  is  one  of  the  most  salient 
"Klications  of  the  wealth,  freedom,  and  activity  of  his 
ptam.  The  structure  of  the  several  dialogues  is  so  in- 
gmioiisly  diversified  as  to  render  them  incapable  of 
'''sa&alion,  and  to  make  them,  like  the  plays  of 
Shikespeare,  each  a  distinct  species  in  itself.  Plato's 
■node  of  procedure  is  as  elastic  as  his  style.  The  So- 
ostic  method  of  disputation  may  be  usually  retained, 
^  its  spirit  is  curiously  changed  in  different  applica- 
tiMs,  and  its  prominence  is  varied.  The  points  of  view, 
the  central  stations,  are  constantly  shifted  in  passing 
'■on  one  dialogue  to  another,  and,  as  a  necessary  result, 
the  aspects  presented  arc  changed— the  tendencies  are 
'''^■iorilai  and  the  doctrines  are  uncoalescing.  But 
owe  than  this:  very  few  of  the  treatises  of  Plato  are 
•;»atrective  or  dogmatical.  Nearly  all  of  them  are 
■implT  negative  or  inqnisitoriaL  The  latter  do  not 
*efc  to  maintain  any  dependence  on  the  former.  They 
•n  Mparatcd  by  the  whole  diameter  of  the  intellectual 
'f^ifn.  It  is  only  in  a  few  of  his  works — presumably 
the  bte  and  stiU  crude  products  of  his  old  age,  the  sec- 


ond fruitage  that  never  ripens — that  Plato  enounces 
principles  which  are  neither  inddctions  nor  deductions, 
and  propounds  dogmas  which  are  rather  germs  of  un- 
developed speculation  than  the  partial  representation 
of  the  conclusions  of  a  system  already  completed  and 
formulated.  However  greatly  he  may  have  travestied 
and  sublimated  the  character  of  his  teacher  and  philo- 
sophical protagonist,  his  procedure  was  in  the  main  and 
throughout  honestly  and  earnestly  Socratic,  and  his  aim 
was  Socratic  also.  His  object  was  not  the  establish- 
ment of  a  doctrine,  but  the  stimulation  of  candid  inves- 
tigation, in  order  to  free  his  hearers  from  the  stagnation 
of  thought  and  the  obsession  of  vulgar  or  treacherous 
errors.  He  was  not  a  doctrinairt,  but  an  inquirer;  or, 
rather,  he  taught  the  need  and  practice  of  investigation, 
not  a  body  of  conclusions.  Undoubtedly  there  is  an 
intellectual  unity,  vague,  unformed,  and  in  great  meas- 
ure unconscious,  in  the  constitution  of  every  man ;  there 
is  a  mental  identity,  through  innumerable  and  often 
wide  changes  of  opinion,  in  the  entire  career  of  every 
thinker;  and  this  unity  and  this  identity,  intuitively 
recognised  by  the  pupil  or  student,  will  suggest  purpose 
where  no  purpose  was  present,  and  furnish  the  elements 
of  an  imaginary  system  which  never  revealed  itself  to 
its  parent.  To  this  cause  may  be  largely  assigned  the 
strange  and  divergent  developments  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy  in  the  several  schools  which  sheltered  their 
reveries  under  the  prestige  of  his  great  name.  It  would 
lead  us  too  far  from  our  proper  subject  to  pursue  further 
this  line  of  reflection.  We  return,  therefore,  to  the  text 
that  there  was  no  conscious  scheme,  no  unity  of  execu- 
tion, in  the  writings  of  Plato,  and  approve  of  the  spirit 
in  which  they  have  bceh  regarded  by  Grote,  who  says, 
"I  shall  not  affect  to  handle  them  as  contributions  to 
one  positive  doctrinal  system,  nor  as  occupying  an  in- 
tentional place  in  the  gradual  unfolding  of  one  pre- 
conceived scheme,  nor  as  successive  manifestations  of 
change,  knowablo  and  determinable,  in  the  views  of  the 
author.  For  us  they  exist  as  distinct  imaginary  con- 
versations, composed  by  the  same  author  at  unknown 
times  and  under  unknown  specialties  of  circumstance" 
(Plato,  voL  i,  ch.  vi,  p.  279). 

The  mode  in  which  these  questions  may  be  decided 
regulates  the  interpretation  to  be  given  to  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  both  in  the  original  conception  of  its  author 
and  in  its  subsequent  developments.  It  explains  the 
origin,  the  cause,  and  the  filiation  of  the  later  divergen- 
cies, and  their  wide  separation  from  each  other.  It  de- 
termines our  appreciation  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
Plato's  services  to  his  own  and  future  times,  fixes  his 
position  in  the  history  of  philosophy  and  in  the  devel- 
opment of  human  intellect.  It  affects  our  estimate  of 
his  relation  to  his  disciples,  to  his  country,  and  to  his 
times;  and,  indeed,  penetrates  and  colors  every  part  of 
the  criticism  which  may  be  hazarded  on  his  personal 
and  speculative  career. 

III.  Rf lotions  to  hit  Times. — For  the  just  and  ade- 
quate conception  of  Pbto  it  is  indispensable  to  ascertain 
his  actual  position  in  the  Hellenic  world,  and  his  atti- 
tude towards  Attic  thought,  the  thought  both  of  the 
general  public  and  of  the  cultivated  intelligences  in  that 
period  of  mental  activity  which  followed  the  death  of 
Pericles.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  re- 
markable mission  of  Socrates;  for,  however  Plato  may 
have  transmuted  and  glorified  his  master,  he  unques- 
tionably continued  his  labors  in  a  higher  sphere,  and 
both  spoke  in  his  name  and  contemplated  the  same  pub- 
lic results.  The  extreme  democracy  of  Athens,  which 
was  only  the  fullest  and  most  pronounced  exhibition  of 
the  general  Hellenic  tendency,  threw  all  power — politi- 
cal, social,  and,  we  may  almost  ssy,  religious — into  the 
hands  of  the  multitude.  The  populace  became  more 
wilful,  arrogant,  and  reckless  after  the  demoralization 
produced  by  the  Peloponnesian  War  and  the  plague. 
But  the  intractable  Demus,  described  in  burning  linea- 
ments by  Aristophanes,  is  always  under  the  guidance  or 
at  the  mercy  of  demagogues,  flatterers,  and  time-serving 
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politicians.  The  sense  of  power  produced  in  tbe  masses 
the  feeling  of  right,  (fe  with  mere  numbers  "might  is 
right  j"  and  the  e:(ecrable  maxim, "  Stet  pro  ratione  vo- 
luntas," is  tbe  motto  of  an  ochlocracy  even  more  than  it 
is  of  an  autocrat.  The  mob  cannot  be  led  by  considera- 
tions uf  abstract  morality ;  it  may  be  wheedled  by  per- 
suasion, by  adroit  catch-words,  by  dexterous  appeals  to 
its  whims,  passions,  and  immediate  interests.  At  Ath- 
ens it  had  lost  all  reverence  fur  the  cardinal  principles 
of  right ;  it  had  been  greatly  corrupted  by  the  incidents 
and  consequences  of  tbe  war;  it  was  habitually  mis- 
guided for  selfish  purposes  by  its  dissolute  leaders ;  gen- 
tleness, mercy,  justice,  prudence,  were  all  discredited ; 
and  everything  was  sacriUced  to  momentary  caprice,  to 
insane  suspicion,  and  to  blind  fury  (Plato,  J)e  Rfp.  viii, 
x-xiii;  Xenoph.  />«  Rep.  Ath.  Oiatores  Atlici,  passim). 
In  these  respects  the  Athenians  were  merely  the  high- 
est exemplification  of  the  contemporaneous  spirit  of  the 
Greeks.  The  leaders,  who  debauched  the  people,  could 
hope  to  gain  or  to  retain  their  ascendency  only  by  en- 
couraging the  debauched  sentiments  by  which  they 
throve.  Under  these  circumstances  professed  teachers 
visited  the  Greek  cities  and  thronged  to  Athens,  under- 
taking to  communicate  for  pay  the  corroding  arts  by 
which  the  populace  might  be  swayed,  and  office,  power, 
honor,  and  emolument  acquired.  Dy  the  union  of  these 
bad  influences  truth  lost  all  respect ;  virtue  all  author- 
ity ;  the  sense  of  right  was  destroyed ;  every  ancient 
rule,  custom,  or  institution  was  deprived  of  its  sanction ; 
every  venerable  principle  was  brought  into  contempt; 
morality  was  supplanted  by  passion  or  apparent  expe- 
diency; nothing  stable  was  suffered  to  remain  j  words 
became  jugglers'  tooU ;  reason  was  degraded  to  chican- 
er;', casuistry,  and  sonorous  plausibility;  and  specious 
rhetoric  or  ambiguous  commonplaces  took  the  place  of 
wisdom.  No  hope  could  be  entertained  for  the  renewed 
health  of  society,  for  the  welfare  of  the  community,  for 
the  restoration  of  order  in  the  state,  till  this  vicious  cir- 
cle of  delusions  had  been  broken  and  suppressed.  But 
the  delusions,  and  the  peniicious  practices  which  at- 
tended them,  were  fortified  by  the  conceit  of  knowledge 
and  of  practical  sagacity;  and  this  conceit  could  not  be 
overcome  without  exposing  the  ignprance  which  it  con- 
cealed, and  compelling  the  vain  tribe  of  blind  leaders 
of  the  blind  to  confess  their  ignorance  with  shame  and 
remorse.  The  most  effectual  mode  of  reaching  this  re- 
sult might  well  seem  to  be  the  examination  of  the  nat- 
ure, import,  and  ambiguities  of  words,  habitually  and 
loosely  used  without  reference  to  their  special  signifi- 
cance or  insignificance ;  the  investigation  of  the  shad- 
owy and  unsettled  notions  attached  to  current  phrases 
and  accepted  aphorisms;  the  discovery  of  the  charac- 
teristics and  relations  of  propositions,  both  in  particular 
employments  and  in  their  general  constitution ;  and  the 
detection  of  tbe  conditions  under  which  valid  conclu- 
sions might  he  drawn.  Lessons  of  this  character  could 
not  be  effectually  communicated  to  persons  confident  in 
their  own  knowledge  and  perspicacity,  and  contemning 
all  who  were  of  a  different  communion,  otherwise  than 
by  propounding  a  series  of  interrogations  growing  not 
out  of  each  other,  but  out  of  the  answers  to  each  ques- 
tion, and  thus  leading  the  respondents  into  a  labyrinth 
of  perplexities,  absurdities,  inconsistencies,  and  impo- 
tent confusion.  No  escape  would  then  be  left  from  the 
recognition  of  previous  ignorance  and  error.  The  better 
natures  would  be  stimulated  to  further  inquir}-,  and  to 
persistent  efforts  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  momentous 
truths,  or,  at  least,  to  abstain  from  the  preconization  of 
manifest  uncertainties,  unmeaning  verbiage,  or  inter- 
ested misrepresentations,  as  unquestionable  truth.  Now 
this  procedure  was  the  Socratic  eleticlms,  and  it  was 
mainly  conducted  by  moans  of  the  Socratic  toritei — a 
most  fallacious  form  of  reasoning,  but  most  piercing  in 
unveiling  the  hollow  pretensions  of  arrogant  sophistry. 
It  was  a  keen  "  examination  of  conscience,"  intended  to 
lay  bare  the  habitual  sins  of'Ignorance,  false  knowledge, 
and  fraudulent  conceit.    It.  was  not  designed  to  teach 


anything  but  tbe  knowledge  of  self,  and  tbe  accompa- 
nying knowledge  of  ignorance  disguised  as  wisdom. 
This  was  the  true  Notce  tripmm,  and  the  ground  on 
which  the  Delphic  Oracle  pronounced  Sooratei  the 
wisest  of  men — because  he  professed  to  know  nothing. 
It  was  a  contrivance  for  sweeping  away  error,  as  the 
indispensable  preliminary  for  the  discovery  of  truth. 
It  was  not  the  announcement  of  truth,  but  the  prepara- 
tion for  its  reception.  It  was  the  preaching  of  repent- 
ance, which  must  precede,  and  might  induce,  the  resto- 
ration of  individual,  social,  and  political  health,  moral- 
ity, and  welfare.  We  see  from  the  testimony  of  Plato, 
Xeoophon,  and  even  Aristophanes,  to  what  cruel  tor- 
tures, to  what  writhing  reluctations,  to  what  bitter  re- 
flections, to  what  irritating  mortifications,  the  calechu- 
meiu  in  this  strange  school  were  subjected.  Some  vent 
away  penitent,  some  sought  fuller  knowledge,  and  at- 
tached themselves  to  tbe  master  with  reverent  love  and 
eager  desire  to  learn,  some  followed  him  to  acquire  the 
secret  of  his  art,  that  they  might  apply  it  to  tbe  nefa- 
rious practices  which  he  proposed  to  frustrate.  Hence 
from  the  Socratic  school  issued  Alcibiades,  and  Critias, 
and  Charmides,  and  Xenophon — the  mercenary  soldier 
and  enemy  of  his  country.  But  the  most  of  the  disci- 
ples departed  in  rage<and  confusion,  to  feed  upon  their 
busks,  to  repeat  their  old  practices,  and  to  nurse  enmity 
against  the  man  and  the  process  by  which  they  had 
been  exposed  and  brought  to  shame. 

The  vocation  of  Socrates  was  exercised  in  the  dock- 
yards, the  workshops,  the  markets,  the  streets,  and  all 
places  of  public  gathering.    He  straggled  about,  seizing 
upon  every  chance  idler  whom  he  might;  and  whom 
he  fascinated,  or  button-holed,  so  that  "he  could  not 
choose  but  hear."     Plato  changed  the  audience  and 
the  venue ;  but  he  pursued  the  same  dialectical  meth- 
od as  his  instructor,  for  tbe  same  purposes,  with  the 
same  distant  prospects;   but  with  greater  elegance, 
higher  cultnre,  and  in  a  loftier  range  of  thought,  illus- 
tration, and  expression.    Like  Socrates,  be  aimed  at  co- 
ercing his  hearers  into  an  examination  of  the  meaning 
of  their  terms  and  tlie  contents  of  their  propositions, 
single  or  connected,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  put  aside 
the  misguiding  and  corrupting  influences  of  the  empty 
pretence  of  knowledge,  and  of  sophistical  rules  of  action. 
When  this  was  achieved,  something  more  might  be  at- 
tempted :  till  this  was  done,  nothing  beneficial  could  be 
expected.     The  teachings  of  Socrates  and  Plato  might 
train  men  in  the  legitimate  employment  of  language 
and  the  instruments  of  thought,  but  was  not  calculated 
for  the  establishment  of  systematic  doctrine ;  and  they 
had  direct  relation  to  tbe  positive  needs  of  the  Hellenic 
communities  of  their  time,  rather  than  to  the  intellect- 
ual aspirations  of  a  few  cultivated  minds.      If  these 
views  be  correct,  it  is  manifest  that  Plato  could  neither 
have  contemplated  nor  executed  any  rounded  scheme 
of  philosophy  in  the  writings  that  remain  to  us ;  and  we 
know  that  we  possess  all  his  important  works.     The 
philosophy  that  may  be  ascribed  to  him  must  ther^ore 
be  patiently,  and  in  some  degree  at  least  conjecturally, 
developed  from  the  hints  that  he  has  given,  and  from 
the  scattered  tenets  that  be  has  expressed. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  which  points  in  the  same 
direction.  Artistic  considerations,  and  the  desire  to  re- 
produce the  life  of  the  time  and  the  familiar  intercourse 
of  Athenians,  may  have  induced  Plato  to  adopt  the  form 
of  dialogue  in  nearly  all  his  compositions.  The  truer 
representation  both  of  Socrates  and  of  the  Socratic  mode 
of  procedure  may  also  have  concurred  in  recommending 
the  dramatic  presentation  of  his  inquiries.  But  the  di- 
alogue had  another  and  still  higher  advantage  for  him : 
it  enabled  him  to  conceal  his  opinions,  and  to  dissociate 
himself  from  any  doctriues  calculated  to  give  offence,  or 
that  might  give  offence,  to  the  irritable  people  of  Ath- 
ens, The  fate  of  Socrates  was  always  before  his  eyes; 
and  with  much  more  sincerity,  as  well  as  art,  than  Des- 
cartes, he  evaded  responsibUity  for  his  opinions.  He 
did  not  only  adopt'tbe  form  of  dialogue,  but  he  made 
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Sooito  the  principal  speaker,  iUustrating  the  Socnitic 
method  under  the  mask  of  Socrates,  and  putting  nearly 
erofthiig:  of  weight,  moment,  or  originality  into  his 
DWCh.  He  never  appears  tn^rci;nTaper«ona.  There 
a  nothing  to  connect  him  before  the  Athenian  dicas- 
terie<  viih  any  tenet  in  his  writings.  There  is  a  con- 
Kant  sToidance  of  definite  doctrine,  a  frequent  censure 
of  written  instruction,  a  continual  reference  to  the  ob- 
tietricil  procedure,  and  a  deliberate  renunciation  of  all 
lespoiuibility.  Everything  is  thus  adverse  to  syste- 
iDitic  unity  of  any  kind  in  the  Corpui  Platomcum, 

IV.  Uterary  and  Artittic  Merits. — The  dramatic 
form  of  nearly  aU  the  Platonic  wriftngs  has  just  been 
mnUMied  as  one  of  the  instrumentalities  by  which  the 
philowpher  shrouded  his  personality,  and  withdrew 
bimKlf  Irom  the  malice  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  but  it 
coutitutes  one  of  the  distinguishing  excellences  of  his 
amposition.  Whatever  construction  may  be  put  upon 
Flaia'3  pbikMophic  career,  whatever  value  may  be  as- 
iigiied  to  his  speculations,  whatever  censures  of  his  doc- 
trines may  be  hazarded,  his  varied  literary  merits  and 
glues  have  always  won  the  most  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion. In  a  beautiful  epigram  on  his  great  comic  con- 
temporary attributed  to  him,  Plato  says  that  the  Graces 
ibmid  iu  the  soul  of  Aristophanes  (i  temple  which  should 
never  decay.  The  comedies  of  Aristophanes  were  Pla- 
to'i  constant  companions.  lie  caught  from  them  many 
ilelicate  tarns  of  expression  and  attitudes  of  thonght; 
lad  be  offered  in  his  own  Protean  mind  an  equally  im- 
paiahaUe  temple  for  the  habitation  of  the  Graces. 
Flato  probably  owes  much  more  of  his  immortality  to 
the  beuuies  of  his  compositions  than  he  does  to  his 
pbiloaophic  splendor  and  profundity ;  and  perhaps  it  was 
cbietir  through  the  fascination  of  bis  manner  that  his 
doctnnes  secured  the  attention  necessary  for  their  ap- 
preciation and  acceptance.  The  literary  attractions  of 
Ibe  Platonic  writings  furnish  their  first  and  most  easily 
mognised  claim  to  permanent  renown,  and  can  scarcely 
be  i^aided  as  accidental  or  undesigned  characteristics. 
Plato's  earliest  efforts  were  in  the  direction  of  poctrj-. 
Hfris  believed  to  have  produced  attempts  of  high  pre- 
teasioo  in  the  popular  forms  of  poetic  art.  No  literary  ap- 
praitk»hip  equals  poetical  composition.  When  he  first 
nociated  himself  with  Socrates  he  was  full  of  dreams 
of  political  di^inction,  and  he  may  have  expected  to 
lioiTe  from  the  intercourse  the  same  aids  for  a  political 
career  which  were  derived  by  other  ilhistrious  pupils  of 
the'icluml.  When  he  renounced  the  temptations  of  a 
political  career,  he  converted  to  philosophic  purposes  all 
tiie  knowledge  of  literary  art  and  all  the  faculties  of  ef- 
fectire  expression  which  he  bad  acquired  by  bis  pre- 
Ti«ia  discipline.  The  result  was  a  style  unrivalled  for 
variety,  fertility,  vivuity,  ease,  flexibility,  and  almost 
eveiy  form  of  literary  excellence.  The  great  difficulty 
of  expresmon — to  say  simple  things  simply,  and  ordi- 
oaiy  things  with  propriety  {difficile  eat  communia  di- 
«">— was  never  suimoanted  by  any  writer  with  such 
leKdty  as  by  Plato.  Kone  has  approached  him  in  the 
natural  facility  with  which  he  changes  the  mood  of  cx- 
preeaon  with  the  changed  mood  of  feeling,  or  with  the 
leqoiiements  of  the  changing  subject.  He  turns  "  from 
grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,"  with  inimitable 
telf-poseeasion ;  rising  without  effort  to  the  highest  sub- 
Hoities  of  ioaagination,  descending  without  a  fall  to  the 
plavfulnesa  of  unchecked  humor,  and  poising  himself  in 
ihe  middle  air  without  hazard  and  without  uneasy  flut- 
tering of  his  pinions. 

The  exuberance  of  the  Greek  vocabulary  can  be  esti- 
aialed  only  by  comparing  Aristophanes  with  Plato — 
Dot  dut  they  exhaust  iu  wealth,  but  that  they  have 
an  ampler  mastery  of  its  treasures  than  any  other  writ- 
en  of  [he  tongue.  In  this  comparison  Plato  will  not 
appear  inferior  to  Aristophanes  in  the  extent  of  bis  pos- 
'^'Bona,  in  the  happiness  of  theii  employment,  or  in 
lie  force  of  their  combiiuttions.  Words,  are,  however, 
"ly  the  currency  of  thought  and  feeling.  The  pre- 
°i>iiKiit  merit  of  Plato  is  equally  manifest  in  the  plas- 


ticity of  bis  phraseology ;  the  appropriate  turns  of  ex- 
pression —  the  homeliness  at  times,  at  times  the  rare 
magnificence  of  bis  diction ;  the  close  adaptation  of  the 
utterance  to  the  sentiment,  so  as  to  funiish  a  perfect 
cast  of  whatever  is  intended  to  be  conveyed,  no  matter 
how  convoluted  and  intricate.  To  these  qualities  must 
be  added  the  balance  and  harmony  of  all  the  instrumen- 
talities of  communication,  and — that  which  most  de- 
lighted an  Attic  ear— the  rhythm  and  melody  which 
are  almost  as  imperceptible  to  modems  as  "  the  music 
of  the  spheres"  to  those  who  know  not  "  divine  philos- 
ophy." 

These  remarkable  excellences  are  only  aiiU  for  the 
fuller  exhibition  of  higher  characteristics  of  art.  The 
drama  was  the  favorite  recreation  of  the  Athenian  peo- 
ple; their  whole  life  was  dramatic;  their  time  was 
spent  in  the  open  air,  "hearing  or  telling  some  new 
thing;"  their  political  discussions  were  dramatic;  their 
forensic  controversies  were  thoroughly  theatrical ;  their 
social  gatherings  and  their  street  colloquies  were  all 
dramatic — and  the  dialogue  was  in  consequence  the 
natural  representation  of  their  daily  existence,  as  well 
as  of  the  customary  procedure  of  Socrates.  The  Dia- 
logues of  Plato,  at  once  artful  and  artistic,  seemed 
wholly  devoid  of  art,  from  their  correspondence  with 
the  familiar  usages  of  the  people;  and  thus  they  won 
regard  and  ready  acceptance,  which  might  have  been 
sturdily  refused  to  a  more  demonstrative  form  of  com- 
munication. Then,  too,  the  dialogue  enabled  the  au- 
thor to  turp  and  twist  a  question  into  every  imaginable 
attitude  and  shape,  and  Plato  revelled  in  the  perform- 
ance of  such  legerdemain.  It  furnished  an  opportunity 
of  examining  a  thesis  or  a  doubt  on  every  possible  side; 
of  bringing  forward  and  answering,  modifying,  appreci- 
ating, or  evading,  every  conceivable  objection ;  and  of 
thus  applying  the  Socratic  clenchus  in  the  most  start- 
ling manner  and  with  the  best  effect.  It  also  enabled 
Plato  to  keep  ever  in  the  foreground  his  beloved  teacher, 
who  was  elevated  by  his  presentation,  though  dressed 
up  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  recognition. 

This  prominence  of  Socrates  points  to  another  charm 
of  the  Platonic  writings.  We  have  little  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Socrates  of  Plato  was  the  man  whom 
Xenophou  described,  whom  Aristophanes  ridiculed, 
whom  the  Athenians  laughed  at,  whom  Anytus  and 
Mclitus  indicted,  and  who  drank  the  hemlock  in  the 
public  dungeon.  The  character  presented  was  thor- 
oughly unreal  and  wholly  idealized ;  but  it  was  a  per- 
fectly natural  and  consistent  creation— as  much  so  as 
Hamlet,  Prospero,  or  Falstaff.  It  was  a  living  portrait 
of  one  who  had  never  appeared  in  that  fashion  in  life. 
The  same  remarks  may  be  extended  to  the  other  per- 
eonagas  introduced  into  the  magic  mirror  of  Plato.  The 
dramatic  imagination  is  continually  displayed  by  him 
with  a  power  and  a  sagacity  which  might  have  been 
envied  by  Sophocles,  by  Aristophanes,  or  by  Molifere. 
These  lifelike  personages,  moreover,  are  not  employed 
by  him  as  vain  puppets,  or  as  pageantry  to  excite  sur- 
prise or  to  decorate  the  scene.  They  have  a  sufficient 
ratio  etsemli,  and  help  forward  all  the  graver  purposes 
of  the  philosopher.  How  much  more  effective  are  the 
illustration  and  the  pungency  of  the  reasoning  when 
they  Ire  the  spontaneous  outpouring  of  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  personages  like  ourselves  and  our  ac- 
quaintances'. Mr.  Grate  has  shown  the  aim  and  the 
service  of  the  endless  questionings  and  inconclusive  ar- 
gumentation of  Plato;  and  he  has  noted  their  partial 
correspondence  with  the  unappreciated  method  of  the 
schoolmen.  Both  procedures  appear  tedious,  over-sub- 
tle, and  absurd  to  modem  apprehensions;  yet  they  had 
their  use,  and  might  be  revived  with  advantage.  But 
the  Platonic  art  renders  the  further  service  of  bringing 
"  home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms"  the  grave  per- 
plexities which  are  discussed  in  so  many  forms  and 
clothed  in  such  chameleon  hues;  and  also  of  nuking 
men  take  a  lively  interest  in  debates,  which  might  othr 
envise  be  repelled  as  abstract  refinements,  devoid  of 
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practical  interest  and  significance.  The  total  neglect 
into  which  the  great  schoolmen  hare  fallen,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  unfading  fame  of  Plato,  may  prove 
how  much  of  his  influence  in  every  age  has  been  due  to 
his  literary  skill  and  the  marvellous  subtlety  and  per- 
fection of  his  dialogue. 

If  we  frankly  and  admiringly  confess  the  variety  and 
splendor  of  the  Platonic  style,  we  must  not  close  our 
eyes  to  its  occasional  defects.  The  copiousness  of  his 
expression  and  the  joy  of  indulging  his  genius  certainly 
encouraged  loquacity  and  a  needless  languor  of  move- 
ment. The  richness  of  his  imagination,  lavished  npon 
reveries,  also  led  to  turgidity  and  inappropriate  gor- 
geousness  of  rhetoric  These  defects  were  noticed  by 
the  ancient  critics,  and  can  scarcely  be  overlooked  by 
the  sober  modem  student  (Dionys.  Ilalicani.  De  Vi 
Demotth.  p.  956 ;  Longin.  De  Sublim.  c  xxxii,  xxix). 
There  is  the  brilliancy,  but  there  is  also  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  Miltonic  outbursts  of  fancy,  and,  as  the 
language  far  outstrips  the  thought,  it  becomes  obscure, 
like  a  cloud  before  the  siin,  whose  darkness  is  deepened 
by  the  fringe  of  radiance  ou  its  borders. 

It  is  not  merely  from  this  cause  that  Plato  frequently 
lapses  into  obscurities  and  awkwardnesses.  He  is  some- 
times more  concerned  about  his  expression  than  about 
bis  thought.  He  dealt  in  reflections  still  vague  to  him- 
self, and  in  mysteries  not  clear  to  his  own  mind.  There 
was  constant  demand  for  the  services  of  a  Delian  diver. 
The  subjects  which  be  handled  were  not  only  deep,  but 
unfathomed  by  him;  not  only  dark,  but  undefined. 
Their  imperfect  apprehension  by  himself  was  reflected 
by  the  indistinctness  of  his  utterances.  There  was  also 
a  misguiding  star  by  which  he  was  often  led  astray, 
and  tempted  into  pathless  intricacies.  The  imagination 
of  Plato  was  the  commanding  faculty  of  bis  intellect, 
and  he  followed  its  beams  too  far.  He  was  a  poet  by 
congenital  propensity.  Aristotle  has  said  that  the  phi- 
losopher is  a  devotee  of  fable  (^iXo^u^oc  6  ^tXovu^; 
iruc  i<mv,  itetaph.  i,  ii,  p.  982).  Plato  furnished  the 
example  and  confirmed  the  didum.  He  insisted  upon 
the  employment  of  philosophical  fiction  as  the  best 
means  of  popular  education ;  and  proposed  to  substitute 
it  for  the  great  poets — Homer,  Pindar,  and  the  Trage- 
dians— whom  he  condemned  and  excluded  from  his  com- 
iDonwealth.  He  was  constantly  indulging  his  poetic 
appetencies,  inventing  fables  for  the  illustration  of  his 
positions,  and  converting  his  fables  into  philosophical 
verities.  Were  the  Platonic  Ideat  at  first  anything 
more  than  fantastic  dreams — "tenues  sine  corpore  vi- 
tas?" This  tendency,  which  grew  with  years,  event- 
uated in  mysticism ;  and  mysticism  is  at  best  a  lumi- 
nous cloud,  unsubstantial,  impalpable,  inapprehensible, 
however  bright  it  may  be. 

V.  PhUotophy. — From  what  has  already  been  ob- 
served, it  will  be  evident  that  we  could  not  ascribe  to 
Plato  a  definite,  distinct,  coherent,  and  complete  body 
of  doctrine.  But  philosophy,  in  its  original  application, 
and  peculiarly  in  the  Socratic  school,  imported  the  love 
and  pursuit  of  truth  and  wisdom,  without  assuming 
their  actual  attainment.  In  the  philosophy  of  every 
sect,  the  method  of  inquiry  and  the  germs  or  fundamen- 
tal principles  constitute  its  distinctive  characteristics 
and  excellences,  and  determine  its  ulterior  develop- 
ments, whether  wrought  out  by  the  founder  of  the 
school  or  by  his  successors.  Thus,  though  we  may 
deny  to  Plato  the  full  creation  of  a  philosophic  system, 
we  must  admit  that  he  laid  the  comer-stone  and  some 
of  the  foundations  of  a  8}-stem ;  that  he  opened  out  new 
paths  of  inquir}'  and  broadened  old  ones ,  that  he  stim- 
ulated investigation  by  characteristic  modes,  and  com- 
municated a  potent  impulse  in  a  particular  direction , 
and  that  he  furnished  new  and  pregnant  germs  of 
thought  to  be  cherished  into  ample  growth  and  produc- 
tion by  those  who  should  come  after  him.  These  germs 
are  scattered  through  his  writings  without  reciprocal 
connection ;  but  they  may  be  discovered,  harmonized, 
and  combined.    Though  their  meaning  may  appear  di- 


verse to  different  minds,  their  combinations  be  variously 
established,  and  their  developments  be  strangely  diver- 
gent, yet  a  general  accordance  in  the  constitution  of  all 
the  expositions  will  maintain  the  family  likeness,  and 
attest  the  presence  of  a  distinctive  and  fruitful  though 
undisclosed  body  of  thought  in  the  original  founder  of 
the  sect.  It  is  this  body  of  thought,  indicated,  but 
unequally  and  imperfectly  revealed,  in  the  Platonic 
treatises— extracted  from  them,  and  co-ordinated  by  a 
succession  of  acolytes,  who  professed  to  find  it  in  the 
authentic  texts — which  constitutes  the  philoeopby  of 
Plato.  Partly  in  consequence  of  the  length  of  this  co- 
tice,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  refer- 
ring the  connected  scheme  in  its  connected  form  to 
Plato,  it  will  be  presented  in  brief  outline  under  the 
head  of  Platonic  Philasofhv. 

VI.  Seitica  and  influence A  few  remarks  may  be 

added  here  on  the  character  and  tendency  of  the  Pla- 
tonic teachings,  as  no  appropriate  place  will  be  found 
for  them  in  the  proposed  examination  of  the  Platonic 
doctrine.  The  aim  of  Plato  was  to  bring  his  people  to 
a  knowledge  of  their  intellectual  sins,  and  to  a  confes- 
sion of  ignorance  and  guilt  in  their  pretensions  and 
practices,  in  order  that  a  foundation  fur  truth  might  be 
discovered,  and  the  rules  of  comet  action  and  upright 
conduct  might  be  established  and  observed.  His  main 
object  was  to  confute  intellectual  chicanery,  to  dispel 
delusion,  and  to  lead  men  to  an  eager  desire  for  justice, 
righteousness,  and  wisdom.  For  his  greater  pupU,  Aiia- 
totle,  was  re8er\-ed  the  task  of  building  on  the  ground 
which  he  cleared  from  wreck  and  ruin  and  poisonous 
weeds.  But  the  vast  and  magnificent  structures  of  the 
Stagirite  are  the  best  proof  of  the  valuable  sen-ice 
which  Plato  rendered.  The  domination  of  sophistry 
was  ended  by  the  career  of  Socrates  and  the  institution 
of  Plato's  Academy,  In  various  modes,  earnest  men 
addressed  themselves  to  the  search  for  truth,  and  ceased 
to  wander  after  "  soondiiig  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals." 
Healthy  thought,  eager  purpose,  and  honest  resolution 
were  reawakened  throughout  the  realm  of  Hellenic  in- 
tellect i  and,  though  devious  paths  were  pursued,  and 
dissimilar  resting-places  accepted  as  the  goal,  all  prose- 
cuted their  investigations  with  a  single  eye  to  truth, 
and  not  as  the  means  of  fraudulently  gaining  personal 
advantage.  As  the  Knight*  of  the  Round  Table  sepa- 
rated in  the  quest  of  the  Holy  Graal,  which  only  one 
achieved,  so  the  philosophers  of  Greece,  after  Socrate* 
and  Plato,  travelled  by  different  routes  to  reach  the 
same  end,  though  Aristotle  alone  accomplished  the  task 
which  all  contemplated.  The  pursuit  of  the  svniiiurai 
bonum,  or  supreme  good,  became  after  Plato  the  speoal 
object  of  all  philosophy  (Cicero,  De  Fin.  Bon.  et  MaL). 
Divergent  were  the  tracks  of  the  inquirers,  and  dissimi- 
lar the  forms  of  good  which  were  contemplated,  but 
with  all  the  schools  virtue  and  happiness,  which  was  its 
promiseil  fruit,  were  the  aim.  The  utter  rottenness  of 
the  communities  of  Greece,  the  irreparable  didntrgra- 
tion  of  Hellenic  society,  prevented  the  new  spirit  from 
infusing  health  into  the  diseased  political  fabric;  but 
the  unexampled  integrity  of  Lycurgus,  and  the  exalted 
morality  of  Demosthenes  in  his  Orations,  both  alleged 
pupils  of  Plato,  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  whole- 
some reaction  produced.  To  the  lofty  and  pure  senti- 
ments of  Plato,  even  more  than  to  the  beauty  of  his 
style,  may  be  applied  the  observation  of  Quintilian: 
"  Ut  mibi  non  hominis  ingenio  sed  quodara  Delpbico 
videatur  oraculo  instructus"  (Or.  In$l.  x,  i,  81). 

The  philosophy  and  the  habitual  sentiments  of  Greece 
were  purified  and  elevated  by  the  teachings  of  Plato, 
and  the  world  never  wholly  lost  the  vantage-ground 
which  had  thus  been  gained.  There  is  Indeed  nothing 
more  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Greek  intellect  than 
the  purity  of  sentiment,  the  spirituality  of  aspiration, 
the  adoration  of  virtue  and  holiness  and  justice  and 
right,  the  fervid  enthusiasm  for  a  virtuous  life,  irre- 
spective iif  consequences,  and  the  intuitive  apprehen- 
sion of  the  highest  precepts  of  morality,  which  shin* 
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diroagb  «11  the  writings  of  Plato.  They  are  blended, 
OKuioiuUjr,  it  is  true,  with  coarse  views  contracted 
ftom  tJie.  liabitnal  practice  of  the  pagan  world  around. 
Some  of  these  views  are  too  disgusting  to  be  commem- 
onted  hoe.  Others  are  aberrations  unworthy  of  Plato. 
Vben  be  advocates  the  community  of  goods  and  the 
amnmnity  of  women,  and  the  paternal  abnegation  of 
(bildmi,  in  the  governing  class  of  his  ideal  common- 
waUb,we  see  how  far  fantasy  betrayed  him  into  per- 
nidoiu  error  {De  Stp.  v).  There  viaa  no  greater  ser- 
vice rendered  to  humanity  by  Aristotle  than  his  confu- 
tUHm  of  these  daigerous  and  immoral  extravagances. 
Bntirhen  we  contemplate  the  positions  of  Pkto  in  re- 
gnd  to  the  perfections  of  God,  to  the  nature  of  virtue 
mi  holiness;  when  we  consider  his  declaration  that 
nun  shoold  sssimilate  himself  to  the  Deity,  that  God 
is  U»  wnrce  of  good,  but  not  of  evil,  that  the  regenera- 
tion of  [be  spiritual  nature  is  not  to  be  attained  by  ar- 
ggmentative  reasoning,  and  cannot  be  taught  as  a  sci- 
ence or  an  art;  when  we  regard  his  assertion  of  the 
inmiortality  of  the  soul,  his  belief  in  future  retribution, 
hi>  tUegstion  that  the  highest  truth  must  be  revealed, 
Us  delineation  of  the  Son  of  God  (roii  dcov  lyyovos) — 
it  is  impossible  to  overlook  his  vast  superiority  over  all 
fonier  schemes  of  morality,  and  bis  near  approxima- 
lion  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity— some  of  which  he 
mnoooces  almost  in  the  language  of  the  apostles.  We 
km*  no  more  terrible  and  sublime  picture  than  the 
p^age  in  which  he  depicts  the  dead  presenting  them- 
Hlrts  for  judgment  in  the  other  world,  scarred  and 
Uxcbed  and  branded  with  the  ineradicable  marks  of 
their  earthly  sins  {yfwx'iv  i  •  •  ftafieuaanyutiivriv 
cot  ovXuv  fifffn^  virb  iiriopKi&v  xai  adiKiac,  d  tKa- 
fTfi  rpalic  airrov  i^ufiip^aro  n'c  r^vi^ux'ii'iic.r.X. 
Smj,  c  Ixxx).  Yet  this  is  but  one  of  many  analo- 
gm  paaages.  This  approximation  to  revealed  truth 
isioMng  the  most  insoluble  problems  bequeathed  to  us 
brantiqaity.  It  has  often  been  thought  that  Plato  de- 
rircd  much  of  his  theological  and  ethical  doctrine  from 
Ibe  Hebrew  prophets,  either  circuitously  or  by  direct 
aa)iiiation  during  his  supposed  travels  in  Palestine. 
Bot  hit  tenets  are  not  to  be  found  in  those  prophets  in 
Bch  >  form  as  to  be  apprehended  by  a  Gentile;  nor 
on  they  be  detected  in  them  except  through  the  illn- 
misation  of  the  later  revelation.  It  has  been  alleged 
that  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  these  utterances, 
■hich  gives  them  their  startling  sigiAficance,  is  unwar- 
mubly  deduced  from  the  Neo-Platonists,  who  were 
pwerior  to  the  evangelists.  But  the  tenets  are  in 
Hito's  text,  were  commented  on  by  Cicero,  and  affected 
Ibesptcohuion  of  Philo-Judaeus,  before  Christianity  had 
itared  deAnite  establishment,  or  Neo-Platonism  was 
distinctly  constituted.  It  has  been  suggested  that  these 
aliciintioas  of  the  teachings  of  the  Great  Master  are 
beitsting  and  only  problematic — dreams  thrown  oat  as 
pttsbilitiea,  the  vague  longings  of  the  ecstatic  fancy — 
btt  the  mystery  remains ;  how  could  such  dreams  and 
l<ffi£ings  arise  in  the  midst  of  paganism,  and  of  Athe- 
»>u  degradation  and  corruption?  We  offer  no  solu- 
tmnlOtt  enigma,  which  awaits  its  (Edipus.  We  only 
■■ote  the  existence  of  the  riddle.  There  are  marveht  in 
the  life  of  men  and  of  nations  which  no  plummet  in 
son's  hands  can  fathom,  but  which  justify  the  convic- 
lios  that,  as  the  spirit  of  God  brooded  over  the  foce  of 
the  deep,  and  brought  order  and  beauty  and  life  out  of 
chaw,  n  it  incessantly  broods  over  the  dark  confusion 
of  earthly  change,  r^^lating  all  issues,  and  preparing 
the  world,  in  the  midst  of  manifoM  disorder,  for  the 
higher  and  purer  phases  of  being  for  which  it  is  de- 
H""^  and  towarda  which  it  is  blindly  striving. 

H'e  are  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  accept  with- 
W  inquiry  the  tenets  of  Plato,  or  approve  the  whole 
"Bdency  of  his  teachings.  We  are  of  another  school 
We  recognise,  however,  that  his  aims  are  always  noble, 
nd  that  an  invigorating  morality  breathes  through 
■"rty  all  bis  writings.  To  him  we  ate  indebted  for 
'■my  glorions  visions  of  supernal  beauty,  which  beam 


upon  us  like  the  unattainable  stars  disclosed  through 
rifts  iu  the  clouds  which  envelop  the  earth.  But  the 
philosophy  of  Plato  is  essentially  mystical,  and  conse- 
quently unsubstantial ;  and,  though  mysticism  may  in- 
flame, spiritualize,  and  refine  natures  already  spiritual 
and  refined,  it  is  heady  and  intoxicating,  and  apt  to 
justify  wilf^il  aberrations,  and  to  place  every  fantastic 
conviction  on  the  same  level  with  confirmed  truth. 
The  Socratic  clenohus,  with  its  appropriate  instrument, 
the  Socratic  sorites,  is  invaluable  in  certain  rare  con- 
junctures, but  it  is  a  dangerous  procedure.  It  reveals 
the  baselessness  of  error,  but  it  weakens  all  convictions; 
and  it  was  a  natural  consequence  of  its  employment  that 
Platonism  so  soon  passed  into  the  scepticism  of  the  New 
Academy.  The  spirit  of  Plato's  philosophy  is  through- 
out idealistic,  though  it  is  not  pure  idealism ;  and  ideal- 
ism, in  all  its  forms,  inevitably  runs  into  pantheism, 
which  resolves  everything  into  phenomenal  evolutions 
of  divinity,  and  thus  destroys  the  distinctions  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  all  moral  responsibility.  Hence,  when 
the  best  of  the  Romans  under  the  later  repuUic  and 
early  empire  experienced  the  necessity  of  corroborating 
the  moral  sense,  and  instituting  a  rigorous  rule  of  con- 
duct, it  was  not  to  the  Platonists  but  to  the  Stoics  that 
they  recurred.  Notwithstanding  the  purity  of  Plato's 
sentiments,  his  devotion  to  the  abstract  and  ideal  in 
preference  t*  the  actual,  and  his  absolute  submission  to 
the  tyranny  of  his  rich  imagination,  tempted  him  into 
political  and  social  heresies  of  the  worst  type  of  com- 
munism. 

It  is  thus  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  vari- 
ous tendencies  of  the  Platonic  doctrine,  and,  while  ad- 
miring with  reverent  enthusiasm  its  rare  excellences 
and  elevating  impulses,  we  must  not  overlook  the  germs 
of  corruption  which  were  also  present,  and  which,  like 
rust  on  iron  or  mould  on  bread,  contaminated  the  whole- 
some body  on  which  they  preyed. 

VII.  Literature.— 'the  literature  of  Platonism  is  end- 
less. A  complete  collection  of  the  works  treating  of 
this  subject,  directly  or  indirectly,  would  equal  in  ex- 
tent the  Library  of  Alexandria,  and  would  include  the 
writings  of  all  subsequent  philosophers.  The  professed 
historians  of  philosophy  necessarily  devote  a  large  share 
of  attention  to  Plato  and  his  speculations;  and  in  the 
treatment  of  the  subsequent  developments  of  metaphys- 
ical inquiry  they  are  constantly  compelled  to  refer  to 
his  system,  in  its  original  or  derivative  form,  \p  conse- 
quence of  the  unceasing  influence  which  it  has  exer- 
cised on  the  highest  and  most  abstract  departments  of 
human  thought.  The  special  treatises  which  have 
been  written  on  the  general  philosophy  of  Plato,  or  on 
particular  Platonic  theses,  are  practically  innumerable. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  would  be  a  cumbrous  and 
inappropriate  task  to  undertake  to  present  here  a  Pla- 
tonic bibliography.  Snch  a  labor  would  be  inevitably 
incomplete,  if  fullness  were  contemplated.  A  selection 
of  the  best  or  most  accessible  authorities  would  be  open 
to  many  objections,  on  the  score  of  both  omissions  and 
admissions.  It  would  be,  moreover,  a  vain  repetition 
of  what  has  already  been  done  in  a  sufficient  manner  by 
the  historians  of  philosophy.  It  is  consequently  more 
advisable  to  direct  attention  to  the  copious  enumeration 
of  illustrative  treatises  found  in  the  notice  of  Plato  in 
Ueberweg's  llialory  of  Philoiophy,  and  to  specify  here 
only  those  recent  works  which  are  most  useful  or  most 
accessible  to  the  English  student. 

The  basis  of  all  intelligent  study  of  the  Platonic  doc- 
trine must,  of  course,  be  the  writings  of  Plato,  Of  these 
there  are  three  versions  in  the  English  language.  Henry 
Rogers  complained,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  that  there 
was  no  translation  creditable  to  English  scholarship,  the 
only  complete  attempt  being  that  of  Thomas  Taylor,  the 
Platonist,  whose  sins  and  imbecilities  are  severely  casti- 
gated by  him.  This  translation  is.  The  Works  of  Plato, 
viz,  hit  Fifly-fice  Dialogua  and  Twelve  Kpitlla,  trant- 
laledfivm  the  Greek.  A'ine  of  the  Dialogues  by  the  late 
Floyer  Sydenham  ami  the  remainder  by  Thomas  Taylor; 
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tfctrt  occational  A  tmotalioiu  on  the  Xiiu  Dialogutt  trans- 
lated by  Sydenham,  and  copious  Xoles  by  tht  latter  Trans- 
lator, etc  (Lond.  1804,  6  vols.  4to).  At  the  very  time 
of  Rogers's  compUiiit  a  new  and  respectable  rcrsion  was 
on  the  eve  of  appearance ;  The  Works  of  Plato,  a  New 
and  Literal  Version,  chiefly  from  the  Text  o/Stallbaum, 
by  Henry  Cary  and  others  (Bobn,  Lond.  1848,  6  vols, 
sm.  Svo).  A  third  and  admirable  version,  recently  pro- 
duced, satisfies  the  desires  and  removes  the  grounds  of 
censure  expressed  by  Rogers :  Jowctt,  The  Dialogues  of 
Plato,  translated  into  English,  mth  A  nalyses  and  Intro- 
ductions (republished  N.  Y.  1871,  4  veils.  Svo).  A  new 
and  revised  edition  of  the  work  has  recently  appeared. 
The  other  aids  deserving  of  notice  in  this  connection 
are,  Day,  Summary  and  A  nalysis  of  the  Dialogues  of 
Plato  (1870,  Svo);  Grote,  Plato  and  the  other  Compan- 
ions ofSokrates  (2d  ed.  1867,3  vols. Svo);  Lewes,  Bio- 
graphical  Hist,  of  Philosophy ;  Rogers,  Essays,  "  Plato 
and  Socrates"  (in  the  Edinb.  Rev.  April,  1848,  art.  i) ; 
Zeller,  Plato  and  the  Older  A  cademy,  translated  by  Al- 
leyne  and  Goodwin  (Loud.  1876,  Svo).  It  may  be  added 
that  indispensable  assistance  is  still  rendered  by  Cicero's 
Quastiones  A  cademica,  etc,  by  Cudworth's  Intellectual 
System  of  the  Universe,  and  by  Brllcker's  elaborate  ex- 
position of  the  Platonic  tenets  in  his  well-known  llisto- 
ria  Critica  Philosophia.    (G.  F.  H.) 


Anllqae  Bust  of  Pinto. 

Platon,  a  celebrated  Russian  prelate  of  modem 
times,  whose  family  name  was  lieffschin,  was  bom  June 
29, 1737,  He  was  the  son  of  a  village  priest  near  Mos- 
cotv,  in  the  university  of  which  capital  he  received  bis 
education,  and,  besides  studying  the  cbissical  tongues, 
made  considerable  proficiency  in  the  sciences.  His  tal- 
ents soon  caused  him  to  be  noticed,  and,  while  yet  a 
student  in  theology,  he  was  appointed,  in  1757,  teacher 
of  poetry  at  the  Moscow  academy,  and  in  the  following 
year  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  the  seminary  of  the  St.  Ser- 
gius  Lawra,  or  convent.  He  shortly  afterwards  entered 
the  Church,  became  successively  hieromonach,  prefect 
of  the  seminary,  and,  in  1762,  rector  and  professor  of 
theology.  That  same  year  was  marked  by  an  event  in 
his  life  which  greatly  contributed  to  bis  advancement, 
for  on  the  visit  of  Catharine  II  to  the  Sl  Sergius  Law- 
ra, after  her  coronation,  he  addressed  the  empress  in  an 
eloquent  discourse,  and  on  another  occasion  preached 
before  her.  So  favorable  was  the  impression  he  made, 
that  be  was  forthwith  appointed  court  preacher  and 
preceptor  in  matters  of  religion  to  the  grand -duke 
(afterwards  the  emperor  Paul),  for  whose  instmction 
be  drew  up  his  Orthodox  Faith,  or  Outlines  of  Christian 
Theology,  which  is  esteemed  one  of  his  best  and  most 
useful  productions,  and  has  been  reproduced  in  Eng- 
lish by  Pinkerton  (Lond.  1814),  by  Coray  (1857),  and 
by  Potlssaco  (1858).  During  the  four  years  of  his 
residence  at  .SU  Petersburg,  Platon  frcqucntlj'  preached 
before  the  court,  and  also  delivered  on  various  occasions 
many  of  the  discourses  and  orations  which  are  among 
his  printed  works.  After  being  created  member  of  the 
synod  at  Moscow,  by  an  imperial  order,  be  was  made 
archbishop  of  Twer  in  1770.  His  attention  to  the  duties 
of  his  new  ofiice  was  assiduous  and  exemplary ;  for  he 
not  only  set  about  improving  the  course  of  study  pur- 
sued in  the  various  seminaries  throughout  his  diocese, 


but  established  a  number  of  minor  schools  for  religious 
instruction,  and  drew  up  two  separate  treatises,  one  for 
the  use  of  the  teachers,  and  the  other  for  their  pupil& 
He  was  also  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  instructing 
the  princess  of  WUrtemberg,  Maria  Feodorowna,  the 
grand-duke's  consort,  in  the  tenets  and  doctrines  of  the 
Uneco-Russian  Church.  At  the  beginning  of  1775  he 
received  the  empress  at  Twer,  and  proceeded  with  her 
and  the  grand-duke  to  Moscow,  where  he  was  advanced 
to  that  see,  with  permission  to  retain  the  archiman- 
driteship  of  the  Sergius  Lawra.  With  the  exception 
of  some  intervals  occasioned  by  bi&  being  summoned 
to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  preached  before  the  court, 
it  was  in  that  convent  that  he  chiefly  resided,  until  he 
erected  another  in  his  vicinity  at  his  own  expense,  in 
1785,  called  the  Bethania.  'Two  years  afterwards  be 
was  made  metropolitan  of  the  Russian  Church,  in  which 
capacity  he  crowned  the  empemr  Alexander,  at  Mos- 
cow, in  1801,  delivering  on  that  occasion  a  discourse 
that  was  translated  into  several  modern  languages,  be- 
sides Latin  and  Greek.  He  died  in  his  convent  of 
Bethania,  Nov.  11-23,  1812.  His  works,  printed  at 
different  times,  amount  in  all  to  twenty  volumes,  con- 
taining, besides  various  other  pieces  595  sermons,  dlv 
courses,  and  orations,  many  of  which  are  considered 
masterpieces  of  style  and  of  eloquence.  A  selection  from 
them,  consisting  of  the  finest  passages  and  thoughts, 
was  published  in  two  volumes  in  1805. — English  Cyclop. 
s.  V.  See  Mouravieff,  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Russia  (Oxf. 
1842);  Otto,  Hist,  of  Russian  Literature,  p.  827-830; 
Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Christian  Doctrines,  ii,  459,  460; 
Schlegel,  Kirchengesch.  des  18/«n  Jahrh.  i,  59  sq. 

Flatonio  Philosophy,  or  the  philosophy  of  Pla- 
to. The  term  is  loosely  and  ambiguously  applied.  It 
is  sometimes  used  to  signify  the  collection  of  fragmen- 
tary views  scattered  through  the  writings  of  Plato; 
sometimes  it  is  employed  to  denote  the  systematic  co- 
ordination and  development  of  those  views  by  the  later 
academicians;  and,  most  frequently,  it  is  extended  to 
embrace  the  whole  chain  of  opinion  which  may  be  de- 
duced from,  or  which  claims  filiation  with,  the  teach- 
ings of  PUto.  These  diverse  applications  of  the  name 
are  rarely  discriminated  in  ordinary  use,  and  its  specific 
import  is  left  vague  and  undetermined.  This  indis- 
tinctness cannot  be  wholly  avoided,  for  it  rises  out  of 
the  disconnected  utterances  and  unsystematic  presen- 
tations of  Plato  himself,  together  with  the  concurrence 
of  his  successors  in  the  arrangement  and  exposition  of 
his  doctrines.  In  attempting  an  outline  of  the  Platon- 
ic philosophy,  the  effort  will  be  made  to  adhere  as 
closely  as  practicable  to  the  authentic  texts  in  the  writ- 
ings accredited  to  Plato,  and  to  borrow  as  little  as  may 
be  from  the  later  luminaries  of  the  school. 

Numerous  devices  have  been  employed  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  Platonic  doctrine,  and  none  of  them  are 
entirely  satisfactory.  It  is  necessary  for  a  synoptical 
exposition  that  some  thread  should  be  discovered  or 
invented  for  the  support  and  connection  of  its  several 
members,  and  that  some  definite  commencement  should 
be  assumed  to  which  the  thread  may  be  attached.  The 
fixed  point  of  departure  has  been  variously  chosen ;  and 
the  tenets  of  Plato  have  been  strung  variously,  and  with 
various  degrees  of  skill,  on  the  thread  adopted.  The 
Germans,  with  their  inner  light  and  their  divaricating 
assumptions,  have  been  peculiarly  ingenious,  and  often 
peculiarly  unhappy,  in  the  performance  of  their  task. 
They  abound  in  luminous  views  and  in  acute  sugges- 
tions, but  they  generate  such  an  intricate  labyrinth  of 
cross-lights  that  they  dazzle,  bewilder,  and  blind  n 
much  as  they  illuminate.  They  impose  their  own  ar- 
bitrary opinions  on  PUto,  as  regards  both  the  import 
and  the  coherence  of  his  doctrines.  They  assert  de- 
sign where  no  design  can  be  safely  asserted.  They 
imagine  dependence  where  all  is  disconnected;  and 
pretend  system  where  system  never  existed.  Other 
inquirers,  feeling  the  difficulty  and  the  hazard  of  the 
task,  have  been  content,  like  the  translators  and  many 
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of  the  editora  of  FUto,  to  give  an  abstract  or  analysis 
of  the  several  pieces,  with  an  appreciation  or  their  con- 
tenti.  This  leaves  the  doctrines  in  their  original  seg- 
RgatioD,  and  affords  little  aid  in  bringing  them  into 
ax  harmonious  pictiue.  This  process  has  been,  in  the 
auin,  followed  by  Grote,  whose  extensive  work  appears 
rather  as  a  colkction  of  preparatory  studies,  pursued 
with  great  diligence  and  redundant  learning,  than  as  a 
desr  and  full  delineation  of  Plato  and  other  Compan- 
VM  ofSocratet,  The  danger  is  equally  great  of  pre- 
Hnting  the  riews  of  Plato  without  obvious  links  of 
couiection,  and  of  oiiganizing  them  into  a  compact 
■dKine^  which  could  not  have  been  contemplated  by 
Plato.  In  avoiding  Seylla  on  the  one  hand,  and  Cha- 
■rbdis  on  the  other,  we  are  thrown  back  upon  the  orig- 
iml  record,  with  such  assistance  as  may  be  derived  from 
illustntive  works,  and  especially  from  the  historians  of 
ucieiit  philosophy.  Among  these  expositors,  the  one 
vho  may  still  render  the  best  service  is  BrUcker.  He  is 
in  many  respects  antiquated ;  he  has  morbid  antipathies 
lod  scornful  condescensions ;  he  is  very  mechanical,  and 
eren  wooden  in  his  amingementa;  but  he  is  honest, 
tamest,  discreet,  and  free  from  preoccupations.  The 
raj  attiodism  of  bis  procedure  is  serviceable,  when  we 
Kek  a  summary  but  connected  view  of  the  doctrines 
which  Plato  taught,  or  was  supposed  in  ancient  times 
to  have  taught. 

The  leading  object  of  Plato's  life  and  philosophical 
•edrity  was  to  teach  the  tireeks  the  correct  use  of 
leaaon,  and  to  induce  them  to  apply  it,  with  a  constant 
obserraoce  of  the  requisite  conditions,  to  the  practical 
coKenis  of  private  and  public  life.  The  human  mind, 
alike  from  its  constitution  and  from  the  defects  of  its 
iiatrament  of  communication,  is  ever  exposed  to  the 
heard  of  plausible  delusions,  and  to  the  peril  of  accept- 
ing lillacies  for  irrefragable  truth.  These  pernicious 
mnaeqaences  were  the  daily  diet  of  the  Athenian  peo- 
fk.  Hence  arose  errors  in  morals,  disregard  of  virtue, 
inli%rence  to  wrong-doing,  unreflecting  license  of  in- 
(hndual  passion  or  caprice,  disintegration  of  society, 
comption,  and  anarchy.  How  were  welfare,  virtne,  and 
happiness  to  be  attained  in  this  mass  of  disorder?  What 
«ae  justice,  right,  truth  ?  How  were  they  to  be  de- 
tected, appreciated,  and  appropriated?  On  truth  ev- 
ovthing  else  reposed;  but  othei  Greeks  besides  the 
Cretans  were  habitual  liars  [Gracia  mendax).  What 
s  truth  ?  The  interrogation  of  Pilate  was  the  funda- 
mental question  propounded  by  Plato  to  himself  and 
to  his  age;  and,  in  propounding  it,  he  trod  in  the  steps 
«r  Socrates.  There  is  a  truth  of  knowing  and  a  truth 
"f  being,  and  they  must  agree  with  each  other.  How 
at  they  to  be  reached  and  reconciled?  If  the  instru- 
oents  of  knowledge  are  broken,  warped,  or  otherwise 
iii»rdered,  there  can  be  no  true  knowledge,  and  no  valid 
apprehension  of  the  character  and  relation  of  the  facts 
with  which  we  have  to  deaL  The  purpose  of  Plato 
WIS,  in  some  respects,  similar  to  the  purpose  of  Bacon. 
Bacan  proposed  to  rectify  the  processes  of  reasoning  in 
the  investigation  of  nature,  for  the  attainment  of  scien- 
tific knowledge,  and  for  the  practical  benefits  thence  to 
he  derived.  Plato  sought  to  do  the  same  thing  in  a 
■nore  general  manner,  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  im- 
[mvement  of  men,  of  societies,  and  of  states.  Coleridge 
h»  enlarged  upon  the  correspondences  of  Plato  and 
BtcoD,  and  has  exaggerated  them.  It  was  a  tine  and 
just  instinct  which  suggested  the  parallelism.  With  | 
Mato,  as  with  Bacon,  the  flrst  step  was  the  exposure  | 
<od  expulsion  of  confident  ignorance  and  presumptuous  ' 
"fot;  the  refutation  of  the  vast  brood  of  sophisms  which  ! 
awarmed  around  every  principle  of  speculation  and  con- 
Axt;  the  determination  of  the  character,  extent,  and  I 
validity  of  human  knowledge,  and  the  requirements  for 
(he  legitimate  use  of  reasoning,  and  for  the  avoidance  | 
cf  its  abuse.  Only  after  this  had  been  done  would  it  J 
he  possible  to  arrive  at  tmstworthy  knowledge  or  safe  | 
tunaa  in  r^;ard  to  the  universe  of  which  we  are  { 
oaibea,  and  in  regard  to  the  relations  in  which  we  I 


stand  to  it  and  to  its  parts.  The  truth  of  being,  as  a 
subject  of  knowledge,  thus  demanded  and  presupposed 
the  truth  of  knowledge,  not  in  its  rounded  fuLiess, 
but  in  its  formuUry  of  procedure.  In  the  ultimate  and 
unattainable  result,  the  truth  of  knowledge  would  ac- 
cord and  be  superficially  coextensive  with  the  truth 
of  being,  aa  the  reflection  in  a  perfect  mirror  corre- 
sponds with  the  object  reflected.  Not  until  such  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  truth  of  being  was  gained  as  the  com- 
petency of  the  weak,  fallible,  finite  mind  of  man  might 
permit,  could  the  conduct  of  men  find  safe  and  authori- 
tative regulation,  and  the  truth  of  action,  or  right  in 
all  moral  contingencies,  be  discovered.  To  reason  ac- 
curately in  order  to  know  the  essential  character  of  the 
facta  on  which  action  should  depend,  and  by  which  it 
must  be  controlled,  and  to  use  right  reason  and  correct 
knowledge  of  facts  for  the  determination  of  right  ac- 
tion, may  be  said  to  be  an  abstract  statement  of  the 
Platonic  scheme,  which  thus  embraces  the  whole  duty 
of  man.  The  intricate  casuistry  of  Plato,  and  the 
breathless  fligbts  of  his  daring  and  playful  fancy,  with- 
draw attention  from  his  solemn,  eanunt,  direct,  every- 
day aim.  The  determination  and  discipline  of  the 
reason,  the  appreciation  of  the  universe,  sensible  and 
intelligible,  and  the  application  of  these  acquisitions 
to  the  permanent  needs  of  individual,  social,  and  politi- 
cal existence,  constitute  the  sum  of  Plato's  teachings; 
but  how  wonderfully  are  they  diversified  and  adorned 
and  enriched  by  his  endless  variety  and  poetic  imagina- 
tion! 

In  strict  accordance  with  this  interpretation  of  Plato's 
latent  meaning,  his  philosophy  is  distributed  under 
three  beads:  I.  Dialectical  Philosophy;  II.  Theoret- 
ical, Contemplative,  or  Physical ;  III.  Practical  (Cicero, 
A  cad,  Quait,  i,  6,  §  19).  The  second  and  third  divis- 
ions are  subdivided.  This  distribution  is  not  distinct- 
ly proposed  in  Plato's  works,  but  it  is  implied  in  them. 
It  is  accredited  by  Sextus  Empiricus  to  Xenocrates, 
Plato's  second  successor  in  the  Academy.  The  terms 
employed  are  earlier  than  Plato,  as  are  the  inquiries 
also.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  though  Plato  was 
in  the  main  Socratic,  he  was  also  a  votary  of  other  doc- 
trines—  Eclectic,  if  not  Syncretistic,  and,  in  his  later 
writings,  largely  Pythagorean. 

L  Vialfctical  P'hUotophg.— The  terra  "Dialectics" 
includes  in  Plato  much  more  than  it  does  in  Aristotle 
{Sophut.  p.  253 ;  Z>e  Bep.  vii,  632-535 ;  Aristotle,  Topic 
i,  I .  Sophut.  EUnch.  zxxii ;  Metaph.  ii,  1 ;  iii,  2 ;  Sh^. 
i,  2).  It  is  not  confined  to  the  art  of  probable  argu- 
mentation, but  comprehends  the  whole  tbeory  of  knowl- 
edge, the  characteristics  of  correct  and  incorrect  reason- 
ing, the  conduct  of  the  understanding,  and  so  much  of 
psychology  as  is  concerned  with  the  operations  of  the 
mind  in  the  acquisition,  estimation,  and  communication 
of  knowledge.  This  wide  range  may  be  illustrated  by 
lord  Bacon's  inclusion  under  Logic  of  the  Artet  Inreui- 
mdi,  Judicandi,  Retinendi,  et  TrademS  (^Dt  A  vgm.  Set. 
v,6). 

There  is  a  fundamental  enigma  which  demands  so- 
lution at  the  commencement  of  all  inquiry,  and  which 
has  been  designated  the  problem  of  certitude.  How 
can  we  know  that  we  know  what  we  think  we  know? 
How  does  knowledge  arise?  how  is  its  credibility  or 
validity  ascertaine<i  ?  What  degree  of  credibility  be- 
longs to  it?  These  questions  were  never  dogmatically 
answered  by  Plato,  unless  it  were  the  last.  A  positive 
answer  would  have  been  a  repudiation  of  the  Socratic 
profession  of  ignorance  and  uncertainty  (Aristot.  Soph. 
Elench.  xxxiii).  But  he  labored  assiduously  in  all  his 
treatises  to  exemplify  the  conditions  of  true  knowledge, 
and  be  contributed  efficiently  to  their  determination. 
Knowledge,  in  ordinary,  according  to  Plato,  is  acquired 
through  the  senses,  but  it  is  not  determined  by  sense : 
it  is  determined  by  the  knowing  mind.  This  is  an  ap- 
proximation at  once  to  Kant's  forms  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  to  Leibnitz's  acute  reply  to  the  maxim, "  Nihil 
in  iuteUectu  quod  Don  prios  in  sensu,"  by  the  addition  of 
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"nisi  intellectus  ipse."  The  mind  is  ita  own  place.  It 
is  lord  of  itself,  and  of  all  the  world  beside.  Sense  is  an 
affection  of  the  mind  through  the  intervention  of  the 
corporeal  sensibilities.  Permanent  impressions  made 
by  the  senses  are  retained  by  the  faculty  of  memory. 
The  collation  of  remembrances  with  sensible  experi- 
ences constitutes  opinion  —  true  opinion  when  they 
agree,  false  opinion  when  they  are  discordant  (PhUeb. 
p.  34;  TheaM.  p.  186).  The  knowledge  of  things  in 
time  is  uncertain,  and  amounts  only  to  opinion.  The 
human  mind  may  be  conceived  to  be  a  tablet  of  wax, 
ready  to  receive  and  to  retain  any  impression.  This  is, 
however,  merely  an  illustration  (Xoyoti  «v€ca).  Thought 
is  the  communing  of  the  mind  with  itself.  Speech  is 
the  sensible  utterance  of  thought.  Words  ace  not 
knowledge,  but  onlv  the  means  and  vehicle  of  knowl- 
edge (  TAatlet.  p.  191 ,  202). 

Intelligence,  or  real  knowledge,  is  the  action  of  the 
mind  in  the  contemplation  of  the  prime  IiUeltigibla,  or 
incorporeal  types  of  being.  It  is  twofold ;  the  first  is 
the  perception  of  the  soul,  which  beheld  its  appropriate 
inUUigibles,  before  descending  into  the  body ;  the  sec- 
ond, or  natural  knowledf^e,  is  that  which  the  mind  re- 
ceives while  enveloped  in  its  carnal  integument.  The 
tatter,  or  mundane  knowledge,  is  the  restored  but  broken 
recollection  of  what  had  been  knovm  in  a  pre-existent 
state,  and  must  be  distinguished  from  the  acquisitions 
of  memory,  being  concerned  with  things  intelligible,  as 
the  other  is  with  things  sensible  (Timaui,  p.  30;  Phm- 
don,  p.  74-76;  comp.  Wordsworth,  Ode  on  Inlimalioru 
of  ItamortaUlg,  etc.).  This  doctrine  of  reminiscence  is 
a  peculiarly  Platonic  fancy,  and  fascinated  the  later 
PlatonisU  to  such  an  extent  that  Synesius  declined  a 
bishopric  in  the  Christian  Church  rather  than  renounce 
the  dream.  It  is  implicated,  as  cause  or  consequence, 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Platonic  ideal,  as  both  are  with 
the  dialectic  process  by  which  Socrates  and  Plato  strove 
to  dissipate  error  and  to  evolve  truth  from  the  minds 
of  their  hearers.  The  midwifery  of  the  mind  which 
Socrates  professed,  and  which  Plato  represented  him  as 
professing,  necessitated  the  assumption  that  truth  was 
present  potentially  in  the  mind,  and  that  it  only  re- 
quired to  be  drawn  from  its  latent  state  by  adroit  hand- 
ling. It  could  not  be  latent,  nor  could  it  be  brought 
forth,  unless  it  lay  there  like  a  chrysalis,  and  descended 
from  an  anterior  condition  of  being.  It  was  in  a  super- 
terrestrial  and  antemuDdane  existence  that  souls  had 
acquired 

"  iEtherlnm  sensnm,  atqne  aural  siropllcis  Ignem ;" 
but  before  their  demission,  or  return  to  earth,  they  had 
been  steeped  in  oblivion, 

"Scilicet  immemores  supera  ut  eonvexa  revlsant." 
The  acquisition  of  genuine  knowledge  was  thus  the  res- 
toration of  the  obliterated  memories  of  supernal  real- 
ities. Absurd  and  extravagant  as  this  tenet  appears 
in  its  Platonic  form,  it  was  a  dreamy  and  ineffectual 
effort  to  give  definite  expression  to  the  mysterious  proc- 
ess of  thought.  The  doctrine  was  modified  and  trans- 
formed by  St.  Augustine  so  as  to  deprive  it  of  its  wild- 
ness  and  irrationality.  He  conceived  the  human  mind 
to  be  constituted  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  universe. 
The  acquisition  of  knowledge  was  the  evolution  of  this 
harmony,  and  it  was  accompanied  with  instinctive  con- 
sciousness of  the  pre-adaptation.  Many  of  the  strang- 
est reveries  of  Plato  may  be  similarly  reduced  to  pro- 
saic probability. 

The  supernal  realities  which  are  the  objects  of  the 
pure  and  of  the  purilied  intelligence  ace  ihefint  Intel- 
ligibles,  presented  to  the  contemplation  of  unembodied 
or  disembodied  spirits.  These  prime  intelligibles  are 
Ideal — eternal  images,  immaterial  archetypes  (rine  car- 
port format)  —  patterns  or  conceptions  forever  pres- 
ent to  the  Divine  Mind,  furnishing  the  models,  and, 
indeed,  the  essence,  of  all  the  temporal  creation.  The 
term  iileat  was  older  than  Plato ;  but  iu  application  to 
heavenly  types,  its  metaphysical  employment,  and  its 


substitution  for  the  Pythagorean  Numhert,  were  almost 
certainly  Platonic  inventions  (Parmenid.  p.  185;  Dt 
Rep.  vi,  609).  It  has  justly  been  remarked  by  Uebix- 
weg,  as  it  had  often  been  remarked  before  I'eberweg, 
that  "the  Platonic  philosophy  centres  in  the  theory 
of  ideas."  In  the  Dialectics,  Physics,  Ethics,  the  raya 
all  converge  towards  this  point  But  the  idtn$  of 
Plato  ace  not  merely  his  central  doctrine;  they  ire 
usually  conceived  to  be  his  distinctive  doctrine.  As 
such,  they  were  assailed  and  refuted  by  Aristotle  (ilel- 
aph.  i,  vi,  ix),  who,  nevertheless,  substituted  a  more 
rationalistic  equivalent  for  them  in  Fomu.  As  such, 
they  were  received  and  expanded  by  the  New  Plato- 
nists.  As  such,  they  have  given  life  and  name  to  all 
associated  schemes  of  philosophy,  included  under  the 
broad  name  of  Idealism.  As  such,  they  furnished  the 
battle-ground  for  the  long,  impassioned,  and  bitter  con- 
troveray  of  the  Realists  and  Nominalists.    See  Keal- 

I8M  and  NOMISALISH. 

According  to  Plato,  following  the  Eleatic  school  and 
Heraclitus,  all  sensible  or  concrete  existence  is  perish- 
able, fleeting,  and  imperfect ;  but  this  imperfection  in- 
volves the  existence  of  the  perfect,  the  changeless,  and 
the  immortal   (Aristot.  itetaph.  i,  vi;  Alex.  Aphrod. 
Asclep.  et  Anon.  Urbin.  Schol  ad  loc.).    If  some  things 
are  good,  there  must  be  an  absolute  goodness,  in  which 
all  things  good  participate,  and  which  they  feebly 
reflect.     If  things  are  beautiful,  they  are  so  by  the 
incorporation  of  the  beautifid.      If  actions  are  just, 
beneficent,  or  holy,  there  must  be  an  eternal  justice, 
beneficence,  and   holiness,  whence   they   derive  their 
character  (Phadrui,  p.  246-256 ;  Hipp.  Maj.  p.  294, 295; 
Convit.  p.  210-212;  Pkado,  p.  100-102).     The  passing 
things  of  sense  acquire  their  essential  character  frooi 
the  indwelling  of  these  immutable  existences,  however 
these  may  be  warped  and  deformed  by  being  reduced 
to  temporal  conditions.     As  it  is  with  abstract  qual- 
ities, so  it  is  with  individual  things.     A  dog,  a  horse,  a 
man,  are  what  they  are  (rii  ri  iari)  from  the  possession 
of  the  essential  natoce  of  those  animals — canimly.  egvi- 
miy,  humam/g.    Each  differs  from  other  membera  of  its 
class,  or  is  individualized,  by  union  with  matter,  and 
consequent  deflection  from  the  perfect  conception  of 
the  breed.    Each,  therefore,  is  an  inadequate  and,  con- 
sequently, untrue  representation  of  the  true  and  perfect 
being  of  its  kind,  and  approaches  such  perfection  just 
in  proportion  as  it  approximates  to  the  true,  perfect,  and 
eternal  image.    These  intelligible  and  uncreated  per- 
fections are  the  ideas,  present  from  the  beginning,  nr 
before  all  beginning,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Di- 
vinity, after  which  all  things  are  made  that  were  made. 
They  are  not  merely  the  models  of  created  things,  but 
their  essence.     In  the  progress  towards  truth,  all  phe- 
nomenal being,  all  concrete  existence,  all  temporal  pre- 
sentation, all  earthly  images,  all  sensible  apprehensions, 
must  be  left  behind,  and,  by  an  ascending  process,  the 
purified  intelligence  must  pierce  the  veil  and  phantas- 
mal appearances  of  time,  and  look  upon  the  absolute, 
everlasting,  unchanging,  and  divine  ideal  of  things. 
These  alone  are  true  and  real :  all  that  is  actual,  sensi- 
ble, or  derived  from  sense  is  phenomena],  evanescent, 
and  delusive.     The  doctrine  of  ideas  will  reappear, 
for,  as  BrUcker  notes,  neither  the  metaphysics  and 
theology  of  Plato,  nor  bis  physical  and  ethinl  philos- 
ophy, can  preserve  any  consistency  without  them.    Ideas 
form  the  first  order  of  intelligibles,  and  are  apprehend- 
ed by  the  pure  reason  with  the  aid  of  the  scientific 
understanding  (votjoh  fitrd  Xiyov  iriptXijjrros').    The 
second  order  consists  of  species  which  are  united  with 
matter  and  cannot  be  separated  from  it — the  insepara- 
ble species  of  the  schoolmen.     These  are  detected  by 
the  understanding  with  the  concurrence  of  the  intui- 
tive faculty.    Things  sensible  are,  in  like  manner,  pri- 
mary and  sccundar}-,  and  are  apprehended  only  conject- 
urally  through  irrational  perception  (£d(y  per'  alaiii- 
mus  aXoyov  foiaarov).     Intelligibles  belong  to  the 
intelligible  and  eternal  univeise  (ro  voqrov,  ro  Bvruc 
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»).  SeoriUet  are  the  abadows  of  the  intelligible,  and 
appenain  to  the  visible,  phenomenal,  and  shifting  world 
(ri  ipariy,  ri  ait^tfrov,  ri  ovrwc  oitirori  of,  rb 
Tt^m^vov).  Knowledge  attaches  only  to  the  former: 
fnm  the  latter  nothing  better  than  opinion  can  spring 
{Timmt,  p.i8;  De  Rep.  vi,  20,  p.  609). 

la  coolemplatioo,  the  mind  regards  truth  and  false- 
hoixl:  in  matteis  conoemed  with  actiun,  it  judges  of 
right  and  wrong.  The  moral  or  practical  judgment 
procnda  from  an  ingenital  sense  of  beauty  and  guod- 
nea,  snd  decides,  in  particular  instances,  by  compari- 
aoQ  iriih  the  indwelling  types  of  excellence.  Truth, 
bemtr,  tod  goodness  are  thus  nearly  identified,  and 
ue  exhibited  as  different  aspects  of  the  same  perfect 
Uau.  Beauty  is  conformity  to  the  idea,  and  the  idea 
ii  perfectly  good  and  true. 

b  dialectical  procedure,  the  first  thing  to  be  deter- 
niaed  is  the  ewential  nature  of  the  object  under  con- 
lidcruiaa.  The  essence  is  established  by  definition, 
ilinaoa,  and  resolution.  The  accidenta  are  separated 
bT  indaction  and  ratiocination,  or  deduction  from  first 
piseiplea.  In  detecting  the  essence  we  reduce  the 
xaj  to  tie  one ;  ia  inferring  consequences,  we  trace 
lifMeialMe  mam/.  The  Platonic  scheme  is  present- 
ed in  the  SfpaHie  (vii).  It  is  noticeable  that  hypoth- 
eaes  ate  admitted  by  Plato  among  the  processes  for 
diicermng  truth.  The  abstract  theory  thus  sanctions 
tlie  luge  use  of  imagination  which  presides  over  its 
«liDle  development.  It  may  be  advantageous  to  com- 
pile the  dialectics  of  Plato  with  the  severe  logic  of 
Aiiaotk,  and  with  the  elaborate  devices  proposed  in 
die  Kcaad  book  of  Bacon's  Organon.  Words  are  no 
crilerii  of  the  character  of  things.  They  are  loosely 
inpoaed,  in  oonsonance  with  popular  impressions,  and 
it  DM  agree  with  realities.  Yet  worda  and  language 
ae  of  grave  importance,  and  require  to  be  used  with 
I  prapriety  and  precision,  to  avoid  indistinctness  and  am- 
I  l>%ui)r,  and  consequent  delusion  or  deception.  The 
■It  of  eflectual  speech  springs  from  a  just  knowledge 
I  tf  the  intellectual  powers  and  emotions,  of  the  disposi- 
I  lim  of  men,  and  of  the  different  forms  of  expression. 
'  Ik  perfect  orator  is  one  who  has  these  endowments, 
I  bnn  the  arts  of  persuasion,  and  can  apply  them  to 
i  iu  pmposes  (Phadrut,  p.  269).  The  value  which  Plato 
ittacbed  to  the  graces  of  composition  is  attested  by  the 
■till  and  beauty  of  his  own  compositions.  He  has  also 
stKoglj-  declared  it  (Jbid.  p.  258).  Hence,  when  we  find 
Um  ridiculing  and  denouncing  rhetoric  in  the  Gorgias, 
xxl  coiapariog  it  to  unwholesome  cookery,  we  must 
wopt  the  explanation  of  Quintilian  that  the  Gorgias 
m  eristic,  and  designed  only  for  the  refutation  of  the 
Sophists  and  sophistical  teachers  of  rhetoric  (/«(.  Or, 
ii-  li).  The  dialectics  of  PUto  thus  embraced  every- 
■hisg  connected  with  the  discovery,  determination,  and 
caomnnication  of  truth,  in  its  subjective  aspect.  But 
it  viQ  be  remembered  there  was,  in  addition  to  the 
tnilh  of  knowing,  the  truth  of  being  also ;  and  this 
f«nu  the  second  part  of  the  Platonic  philosophy. 

II.  Titorttieal,  Conlemplatite,  or  Phyncal  Philoto- 
^.— This  grand  division  of  Platonic  speculation  is 
iliMihated  into  three  branches:  Theology,  Physics 
fioper,  and  Mathematics,  which  is  a  sort  of  appendix 
10  the  other  two.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  term 
Phywa  is  employed  in  a  very  wide  and  unrestricted 
saise,  to  include  not  merely  nature,  but  everything  ex- 
"inw  to  the  intellectual  operations  and  the  ethical 
oadoct  of  man.  It  is  contradistinguished  from  dia- 
^><6a  by  embracing  the  real  constitution  of  things, 
while  the  latter  is  confined  to  their  mental  apprehen- 
|><"  snd  exposition.  It  is  contrasted  with  ethics,  as  it 
13  enneenKd  with  essential  being,  while  the  latter  deals 
«%  with  human  action.  The  division  is  made  in  the 
fiwfc  (Ii,  p.  108;  compw  D«  Rep.  ii,  19,  p.  881).  It 
u  fnnber  to  be  observed  that  the  Platonic  doctrines 
'^  vely  conveyed  in  explicit  propositions^  but  must 
w  gubered  from  fragmentary  statements,  from  inci- 
''"■'•l  e:q)(eaaioDs,  from  poetic  fancies,  and  from  the 


general  tenor  of  diacoaaion.  In  the  Phtedo,  Plato  ex- 
plains the  utter  abnegation  of  physical  inquiries  by 
Socrates.  In  the  opening  of  the  Timceua,  he  announces 
the  impossibility  of  giving  anything  more  than  a  plau- 
sible account  (tijciSnc  Xoyot)  of  things  becoming,  and 
not  permanent  (rid.  Aristun.  ap.  Stob.  Ixxx,  §  7).  Rec- 
ognising, then,  the  difficulties  and  the  uncertainties 
due  to  the  character  of  the  procedure  and  the  pre- 
sumed complexion  of  the  subject,  we  continue  to  note 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Platonic  philosophy. 

1.  Theologg. — "  In  the  beginning  the  world  waa  with- 
out form."  The  universal  chaos  was  reduced  to  order 
by  the  Supreme  and  Intelligent  Cause,  who  framed  the 
creation  in  accordance  with  the  perfect  and  eternal  pat- 
terns ever  present  to  the  divine  mind.  It  is  the  best 
of  all  generated  existences,  tbe  best  of  all  possible 
worids,  because  it  was  fashioned  by  the  Highest  Good- 
ness and  Wisdom  working  after  the  absolutely  perfect 
models,  or  idea$  (Tinumt,  p.  28).  It  was  not  made, 
however,  out  of  nothing,  but  out  of  etenully  existing 
matter.  Being  formed  out  of  matter,  it  is  not  free  from 
grave  blemishes  and  defects,  which  are  due  to  the  in- 
herent stubbornness  and  ineradicable  perversity  of  mat- 
ter. God  and  formless  matter  are  thus  the  two  con- 
curring but  antagonistic  causes  of  the  universe.  By 
matter  is  understood  something  very  different  from  the 
palpable  substance  or  body  which  is  habitually  con- 
templated under  that  name — something  totally  differeut 
also  from  anything  that  we  can  conceive.  It  is  that 
remnant  or  substratum  of  body  which  subsists  alter 
every  cognizable  property  of  body  has  been  removed 
(Timaut,  p.  61 ;  comp.  Porph.  Seittenl.  xx;  Plotin,  £n- 
nead,  ii,  4 ;  Berkeley,  Sirie,  §  817).  By  ascribing  to 
God  the  creation  of  the  Cosmos  out  of  unformed  matter, 
Plato  avoids  the  heresy  of  pantheism.  Still  be  in- 
dulges in  fantasies  which  readily  lead  to  it.  From  the 
nature  of  matter  as  co-etemal  with  the  Divine  Intelli- 
gence, and  from  its  reluctation  in  yielding  to  the  cre- 
ative energy,  originate  the  necessary  existence  and  the 
inevitable  presence  of  evil  in  all  created  things  (The- 
atet.  p.  176).  The  antagonism  of  matter  suggested  the 
presence  of  subtle  aptitudes  and  occult  qualities.  We 
are  thus  brought  within  the  range  of  hypotheses  sim- 
ilar to  those  which  underlie  the  recent  theories  of  Dar- 
win, Spencer,  and  Huxley. 

Hatter  was  the  relatively  passive  ingredient  in  the 
process  of  creation.  The  active  power  was  the  Supreme 
Intelligence,  or  Highest  Good,  whom  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  apprehend,  and  impossible  to  declare  (JTi- 
maut,  p.  29).  He  is  the  efficient  cause  of  all  things; 
the  fountain  of  all  pure,  spiritual,  perfect,  and  self-sup- 
porting existences ;  the  fuimder  and  ultimate  fabricator 
of  everything.  He  is  incorporeal  reason,  self-existent, 
eternally  the  same,  without  beginning,  without  end,  hav- 
ing no  aflinity  with  things  of  sense,  and  apprehensible 
only  by  the  pure  intellect.  He  is  all-wise,  all-seeing, 
all-foreseeing,  all-mighty,  exoapt  so  far  as  restricted  by 
the  intractability  of  matter.  He  has  absolute  freedom 
of  will,  is  supremely  good,  and,  being  good,  is  void  of 
envy  and  malevolence.  Uence  everything  made  by 
him  is  good,  so  far  as  the  repugnance  of  matter  will 
permit.  He  framed  the  world  in  all  possible  excellence 
after  the  eternal  image  in  his  own  mind.  This  uncre- 
sted  and  unbeginning  idea  of  the  universe  {\oyoc  or 
XofUTfiot  TOW  Oeoi)  has  been  regarded  as  a  third  co- 
eternal  principle.  This  exemplar  included  the  patterns 
or  ideat  of  all  created  things;  everything  in  tbe  sen- 
sible universe  being  fashioned  according  to  its  corre- 
sponding type  in  the  intelligible  universe,  or  world  of 
ideal.  The  doctrine  seems  to  have  been  deduced  from 
Pythagoras,  but  was  applied  by  PUito  in  his  own  man- 
ner; and  never  more  beautifully  nor  more  character- 
istically than  in  his  celebrated  fancy  of  a  cave  where 
all  that  men  saw  or  heard  consisted  of  shadows  and 
echoes  {De  Rep.  vii,  p.  514-619).  The  imperfect  things 
of  earth  were  thus  the  obscure,  fleeting  images  of  the 
perfect  forms  of  the  divine  contemplation.     It  is  un- 
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certain  whether  Plato  attributed  to  these  idetu  a  Bub- 
stantive  existence  of  their  own,  separate  from  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  divine  mind,  or  supposed  them  to  be 
simply  the  immanent,  changeless  thoughts  of  the  God- 
head. Yet,  though  God  is  distinctly  and  habitually 
acknowledged  as  the  father  and  creator  of  all  things, 
all  things  were  not  directly  framed  and  regulated  by 
the  Supreme  Divinity.  For  the  government  of  the 
sensible  universe  he  created  a  subordinate  deity,  and 
placed  it  in  the  material  creation  (Timeetis,  p.  34).  This 
guiding  spirit,  or  Demiurgus,  was  a  mixture  of  the  ideal 
and  of  the  material,  of  the  one  and  of  the  many,  that, 
being  intermediate,  it  might  communicate  with  both. 
This  was  the  Amma  Mundi,  which  assumed  such  prom- 
inence in  the  theological  and  physical  speculations  of 
the  Stoics.  It  maintained  the  regular  operations  of 
the  taws  of  temporal  change,  and  by  its  plastic  energy 
moulded  into  appropriate  forms  all  the  multitudinous 
manifcsutions  of  transitory  being  (rA  ytyvoiuvov) 
{Cratylui,  p.  53). 

The  soul  of  the  universe  was  not  the  sole  created 
divinity.  Divine  spirits  were  apportioned  to  the  earth, 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  to  govern  their  developments  and 
to  preside  over  their  motions  {De  Legg.  p.  899).  Hosts 
of  still  inferior  deities  were  assigned  to  other  appro- 
priate functions.  Thus,  with  a  fine  and  half-suppreased 
irony,  provision  was  made  for  the  national  gods,  and 
for  the  80,000  unnamed  divinities  attested  by  Hesiod. 
To  these  deities,  each  in  his  due  place  in  the  vast  hie- 
rarchy, was  ascribed  the  duty  of  forming  men,  animals 
of  lower  order,  plants,  etc.,  and  of  watching  over  them. 
In  the  subordinate  ranks  of  the  cdestial  army  were  a 
countless  multitude  of  sprites,  who  were  cousin-german 
to  the  sylphs,  gnomes,  fairies,  and.  other  tribes  of  "  little 
people,"  and  to  whom  immortality  was  denied. 

2.  Phi/sia  Proper. — The  second  branch  of  contem- 
plative philosophy  is  occupied  with  the  consideration 
of  the  order  of  nature  as  the  product  of  the  acts  of  crea.. 
tion.  Nothing  exists  or  arises  without  cause.  Hence 
proceeded  the  Aristotelian  maxim  vere  scire  eft  scire 
per  eausas ,-  for  the  cause  affords  the  ratio  essendi,  or 
cxpUnation  of  the  existence  of  the  object  investigated. 
As  the  universe,  or  orderly  Cosmos,  had  a  producing 
cause,  it  was  created  in  time.  It  was  generated  or 
brought  into  being,  and  was  thercfure  subject  to  sensible 
perception.  It  was  consequently  corporeal,  visible,  and 
tangible.  It  could  not  be  visible  except  through  the 
presence  of  fire,  nor  tangible  without  the  presence  of 
earth.  An  intermediate  bond  is  needed  to  link  two 
things  together,  and  the  fairest  of  bonds  is  a  mean  pro- 
portion. Thus,  as  fire  is  to  air,  so  is  air  to  water;  and 
as  air  is  to  water,  so  is  water  to  earth.  Here  are  the 
four  elements,  corresponding  to  the  mystical  tetrad  of 
the  Pythagoreans.  They  were  held  together  in  their 
several  combinations  by  the  attraction  of  love.  The 
whole  theory  is  largely  Pythagorean,  and  blends  itself 
with  the  Pythagorean  imaginations  about  the  secret 
virtues  of  numbers.  The  universe  is  an  animated  whole, 
composed  of  perfect  parts,  and  exempt  from  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age  and  of  disease  (Timaut,  p.  85).  A  spherical 
figure  and  orbicular  motion  arc  given  to  it  and  its  chief 
components  because  a  circle  is  the  most  perfect  of  fig- 
ures, is  least  liable  to  injury  and  obstruction,  returns 
upon  itself,  and  thus  promises  the  greatest  duration  to 
the  vast  living  organism  in  which  all  things  temporal 
are  contained.  As  the  universe  had  a  spherical  form 
and  a  circular  motion  conferred  upon  it,  each  of  the  ele- 
nients  had  its  own  appropriate  figure.  Earth  was  cu- 
bical, fire  pyramidal,  air  octahedral,  and  water  eicosi- 
hedral,  or  twenty-sided.  These  were  combined  in  apt 
proportions,  and  all  things  irere  ordered  "by  measure, 
by  number,  and  by  weight." 

The  details  of  the  cosmogony  must  be  omitted.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  earth  and  the  seven  moving 
Tights  of  heaven  were  arranged  in  concentric  spheres,  at 
harmonic  intervals,  around  a  mighty  spindle  resting 
on  the  knees  of  Necessity ;  and  that  their  revolutions 


propagated  along  the  great  axis  "the  music  of  the 
spheres"  to  the  earth,  which  was  the  fixed  and  middle 
orb  (Oe  Rep.  x,  p.  617).  The  earth  was  occupied  by  ani- 
mals and  other  things  created  by  the  subordinate  demi- 
urgi,  to  whom  was  also  intrusted  the  creation  of  man. 
But  man,  as  the  noblest  of  animals,  was  not  left  wholly 
to  their  handiwork.  Immortal  souls,  numerous  as  the 
stars,  were  supplied  by  the  Supreme  Intelligence,- to  be 
provided  with  terrestrial  bodies.  These  souls  were  nei- 
ther emanations  nor  spirations,  but  true  creations.  They 
were  to  guide  and  govern  the  material  vessels  in  which 
they  should  be  confined,  as  the  superior  spirits  guided 
and  governed  the  worldis  which  they  controlled.  The 
matter  with  which  they  were  united  exposed  them  to 
contamination,  to  failure,  and  to  sin.  From  the  strug- 
gle "within  the  union"  results  moral  evil,  or  disobe- 
dience to  the  Uws  of  ideal  perfection,  which  are  in  con- 
formity with  the  purposes  of  God.  In  their  earthly 
condition,  human  souls  were  subjected  to  the  general 
laws  of  the  universe,  but  were  endowed  with  an  unde- 
fined freedom  of  wUl  through  their  heavenly  constitu- 
tion. Happiness  resulted  from  obedience  to  the  impulses 
of  the  better  nature,  and  to  the  order  and  economy  of 
the  intelligible  world. 

It  would  take  too  much  space,  and  prove  too  tedious, 
to  enter  into  the  physiology  propounded  by  Plato ;  and 
nothing  could  be  gained  from  the  presentation  of  his 
views  but  the  exhibition  of  Platonic  fantasy.  We  pass 
to  the  third  part,  or  appendix,  which  was  intended  to 
serve  at  once  as  a  discipline  and  as  an  instrument. 

8.  Afathemalics, — The  importance  attached  by  Plato 
to  mathematical  science  is  familiar  to  every  student, 
and  is  illustrated  by  the  inscription  supposed  to  have 
been  pUced  over  the  entrance  to  the  Academy : 

Miidetc  hyfit^tirpnTot  <i<riTM. 

The  commendations  bestowed  by  him  on  this  branch 
of  learning  {De  Rep.  vii,  p.  622)  may  be  compared  with 
the  similar  eulogies  of  Roger  Bacon  (Opus  Majvs,  pt. 
iv)  in  an  age  of  somewhat  analogous  speculative  devel- 
opment, and  of  Francis  Bacon  (De  A  tig.  Set.  iii,  vi ;  Jit- 
says,  1).  They  may  also  be  contrasted  with  the  views 
presented  in  the  diatribe  of  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

Under  the  head  of  mathematics  were  included,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Pythagorean  practice,  and  with  the 
general  conception  of  antiquity,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
astronomy,  and  music. 

III.  Practical  Philosophy. — Ptato's  practical  philoso- 
phy was  in  many  respects  consentaneous  with  his  phys- 
ics, or  theory  of  nature.  It  would  not  be  correct  to  say 
that  it  was  founded  upon  it,  for  this  would  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  position  that  there  was  no  orderly,  con- 
secutive, or  concatenated  development  of  the  Platonic 
doctrine  in  the  mind  of  its  author.  There  is  close  cor- 
respondence in  parts  between  Plato's  physical  and  prac- 
tical philosophy,  but  in  others  much  separation  and  in- 
dependence. The  agreement  must  therefore  be  ascribed 
to  the  consonance  of  the  developments  of  the  same  mind 
in  different  directions,  rather  than  to  intentional  cohe- 
rence between  successive  applications  of  doctrine.  The 
practical  philosophy  of  Ptato  falls  under  two  headu. 
Ethics  and  Politics. 

1.  Ethics Moral  questions  occupy  the  largest  part 

of  the  Platonic  writings;  but  they  are  treated  in  the 
Socratic  manner,  by  question  and  answer,  and  are  thus 
proposed  in  diffuse  and  disconnected  fragments.  Plato's 
aims,  his  leading  tenets  and  his  modes  of  explication 
are  derived  from  .Socrates ;  but  his  discussions,  so  far  as 
may  be  conjectured,  are  conducted  in  a  much  broader 
spirit  and  loftier  strain.  He  includes  also  within  the 
domain  of  ethics  much  that  would  now  be  referred  to 
theology. 

As  in  the  physics  everything  is  traced  back  to  the 
First  Intelligence,  the  Divine  <>eator,  so  in  the  ethics 
everything  is  referred  ultimately  to  the  perfect  and  be- 
neficent character  of  God.  The  good  is  the  summit  of 
all  conceivable  things.    God  is  absolute  goodness.     The 
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aipreme  gixid  of  man  (sumnmm  bonum)  is  tbe  knowledge 
and  iiniution  of  God,  and  appFoximatioa  thereby  to  the 
dirine  mtare.  "  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your 
Fitber  u  perfect."  Everything  is  good  and  beautiful 
9)  br  as  it  proceeds  from  God,  retains  the  impress  of  its 
divine  original,  and  possesses  the  characteristics  of  the 
psie  archetypal  idau  of  moral  perfection.  "Every 
good  gift  and  erery  perfect  gift  is  from  above,  and 
axMth  down  from  the  Father  of  lights,  in  whom  is  no 
rariablcness,  neither  shadow  of  turning."  Ordinary 
biasings  or  advantages  in  popular  estimation,  such  as 
health,  strength,  high  birth,  riches,  renown,  honors,  are 
good  only  in  conjunction  with  virtue;  otherwise  they 
are  trH'(Protag.  p.  851-363).  The  honorable  (the 
right)  alone  is  good  {Alcibiad,  i,  116).  This  is  contin- 
oaily  and  strenuously  asserted  in  oppodUon  to  the  gen- 
eral pnetice  and  current  sentiment  among  the  contem- 
poaneous  Greeks.  ATirtue  is  lovely  in  itself,  and  to  be 
bred  irrespective  of  its  rewards.  Being  of  heavenly 
origin,  the  best  rcprodoction  of  the  divine  ideas,  and 
a|ipn>xiniating  to  the  divine  nature,  it  is  itself  divine. 
Bdog  divine,  it  is  not  an  art  that  can  be  taught,  but 
niiat  be  divinely  communicated  (_Euthydem.  p.  282). 
Goodness  can  be  acquired  only  by  the  influx  and  in- 
vorking  of  the  Good. 

The  object  of  m&  knowledge,  and  it  should  be  the  ob- 
ject of  all  effort,  is  assimilation  to  the  highest  good — 
that  is,  to  God.  This  assimilation  consists  in  the  habit 
and  practice  of  wisdom,  fortitude,  temperance,  justice, 
and  holiness  {TheteUt.  p.  176;  De  Legg.  iv,  716).  Tbe 
tet  stage  of  this  approximation  is  ivimfiovia,  usually 
tnulated  happiness,  but  which  implies  good  dispod- 
lioia,  and  a  conscience  tranquil,  innocent,  and  void  of 
dSoKe  towards  Uod  and  towards  man  (^Gorg.  p.  470; 
Sjmpoi.  p.  188).  The  Critias  breaks  off  unfinished  jost 
at  the  opening  of  a  full  discussion  of  the  conditions  of  a 
hippy  life.  The  word  is  also  used  for  the  future  beati- 
lode  which  it  anticipates.  The  requirements  for  such 
Uiai  correspond,  as  nearly  as  a  pagan  dream  can  agree 
irith  revelation,  to  the  Scripture  rule  "to  do  justly,  to 
lore  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  God." 

is  has  been  observed,  the  body  was  regarded  as  a 
prison,  because  composed  of  malignant  matter.  Hence 
homanity  was  raiaerable  by  congenital  constitution. 
The  progress  towards  virtue  and  holiness  was  to  be 
achieved  by  the  subjugation  of  material  antagonisms, 
inr  the  renunciation  of  worldly  aims  and  temptations, 
■ad  by  the  purgation  of  mind  and  heart  from  sensual 
a^ipedtes  and  corporeal  satufactions  (/>«  Rep.  vii,  p.  615). 
There  is  here  a  pronounced  tendency  in  the  direction 
of  Oriental  asceticism.  There  is  much  also  that  in- 
disea  towards  the  pessimism  of  Schopenhaner,  but  it  is 
vnugbt  out  to  a  very  different  issue.  These  tendencies 
radily  explain  the  growth  of  the  Neo-Platonic  reveries 
«hieh  may  always  be  delected  in  the  egg  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Plato  himaelf.  How  far  such  results  may  be 
doe  to  the  difficulty  of  framing  abstract  conceptions  at 
the  commencement  of  ethical  inquiry,  and  to  the  at- 
teadantdifficnlty  of  clothing  such  conceptions  in  precise 
lams  before  a  philosophical  language  had  been  invented, 
it  woald  be  hazardous  to  say.  Plato  may  have  simply 
designed,  in  a  blind,  heathen,  tentative  way,  to  prescribe 
'the  purification  of  the  flesh,"  and  "  the  overcoming  of 
the  worU,"  and  "  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God." 

The  morality  of  Plato  was  much  higher  in  aim  and 
wntiment  than  it  was  possible  to  he  in  its  expression, 
ret  in  many  single  precepts  it  uses  neariy  the  language 
of  revealed  truth.  It  habitually  insists  upon  the  charms 
of  virtue  and  "  the  beauty  of  holiness;"  and  in  the  de- 
lioettion  of  the  several  virtues,  which  he  represents  as 
indUaolnbly  connected  (Charmiie;  p.  161),  and  at  times 
•i  united  in  one,  he  maintains  an  uncompromising  ele- 
vstion  of  view.  His  illustrations,  indeed,  are  often 
tamed  with  the  prevalent  vices  of  his  age  and  country. 
Thns,  in  treating  of  the  passions,  he  is  led  by  his  rich 
sod  mytbickl  fancy  into  hypothetical  explanations, 
»hich  have  been  very  easily  abused,  and  which  are  re- 


pulsive in  their  original  proposition.  We  refer  to  his 
comments  on  friendship  and  love.  Friendship,  or  at- 
traction, is  ascribed  even  to  the  particles  of  matter ;  and 
the  like  proclivities  are  bestowed  upon  primordial  souls. 
Like  is  attracted  to  like,  and  hence  arises  frieudship. 
Souls  of  similar  nature  are  drawn  towards  each  other 
by  the  instinct  of  resemblance  resulting  from  prcadap- 
taUon,  The  attraction  proceeding  from  conformity  in 
their  pure  state  exercises  its  due  influence  only  between 
spirits  retaining  ui  some  measure  their  primordial  pu- 
rity. Hence  true  friendship  can  exist  ouly  between 
the  good  (J^t/fis.  p.  214). 

Love  is  a  species  of  friendship,  or  friendship  in  its 
highest  intensity.  It  is  of  three  orders:  sensual,  ani- 
mal, or  bestial;  honoralJc,  having  regard  to  psychical 
virtues;  and  mixed,  which  twites  the  characteristics  of 
both  (Si/mpos.  p.  201).  Love,  in  its  two  forms  of  heav- 
enly and  earthly,  "  half  beast,  half  deity,"  appears  in 
PUto  in  many  ambiguous  and  Protean  shapes,  rising 
from  the  coarsest  pagan  sensualism  to  the  purest  aspi- 
rations for  the  beautiful  and  the  good.  But  the  dia- 
logue in  which  its  nature  is  chiefly  discussed  is  so  tan- 
talizing, shifting,  and  bewildering — it  is  woven  with 
threads  of  such  changing  and  returning  hues — that  it 
furnishes  treacherous  foundation  for  any  dogmatic  con- 
clusions. 

2.  Polilical  PhUotophy.  —  The  two  most  extensive 
and  elaborate  of  Plato's  treatises  are  devoted  to  political 
questions.  Of  these,  the  Republic  is  the  most  complete 
and  characteristic  triumph  of  his  genius.  The  Laict  is 
in  a  rough  and  unfinished  state,  and  has  often  been  ex- 
cluded from  his  works.  In  narrating  the  life  of  Plato, 
his  predilections  for  political  life,  his  early  and  unsuc- 
cessful intervention  in  Athenian  affairs,  his  political 
expeditions  to  Sicily,  and  his  considtation  in  matters 
of  state  by  princes  and  states,  were  duly  commemorated. 
The  contemplative  habits  of  his  mind,  his  eager  fancy, 
his  tone,  bis  temperament,  his  associations,  bis  heredi- 
tary tastes,  his  party  proclivities,  all  unfitted  him  for 
success  ill  actual  politics;  and  from  every  effort  to  en- 
gage in  them  he  retired  discomfited  and  disappointed. 
The  more  congenial  domain  of  speculation  was  still 
open  to  him.  He  might  organize  a  state,  regulate  its 
citizens,  and  determine  their  duties,  in  the  vast  realm 
of  fancy,  with  none  to  make  him  afraid  of  either  failure 
or  obstruction.  He  might  look  forward  to  the  ultimate 
adoption  of- his  projects  or  his  principles  in  some  hap- 
pier time,  when  philosophers  had  become  rulers,  or 
when  rulers  had  become  philosophers,  and  when  later 
generations,  instructed  by  his  lessons,  might  give  real- 
ity to  his  dreams  (De  Legg.  v,  739).  In  strange  modes, 
and  in  nnrecognised  forms,  his  visions  have  been  par- 
tially accomplished. 

The  Republic  and  the  Laws  differ  greatly  in  tone  and 
dogma,  as  well  as  in  execution,  but  they  are  intimately 
connected.  They  are  diverse  and  consecutive  presen- 
tations of  tbe  same  general  design.  The  Republic  is 
the  ideal  state,  the  Laws  the  concrete  state.  The  Re- 
public is  the  dream  of  a  Utopian  constitution,  the  Laws 
the  proposition  of  a  frame  of  government  adapted  to  the 
weaknesses  and  recalcitration  of  an  Hellenic  people. 
Everything  in  the, one  is  suited  to  an  impossible  condi- 
tion of  things ;  everything  in  the  other  is  reduced  to 
tbe  proportions  and  capacities  of  actual  human  society. 
In  the  one  the  state  is  conformed  to  the  abstract  idea  of 
justice,  as  it  was  conceived  by  Plato ;  in  the  other,  jus- 
tice is  put  into  action,  weighted  down  with  human  prej- 
udices and  passiono,  and  conformed  to  the  nature  of  tbe 
Greeks.  These  distinctions  must  be  reganlcd  in  order 
to  prevent  exaggeration  of  Plato's  offences  against  mo- 
rality and  good-sense.  We  sj'mpatbize  with  the  strong 
censure  of  the  Republic  expressed  by  Mitchell  in  his 
A  ristophanes,  but  we  see  that  what  is  most  repugnant 
may  be  only  an  ingenious  imagination  to  symbolize 
pure  abstract  doctrine.  It  is  not  surprising  that  much 
perplexity  should  exist  in  regard  to  the  Republic.  Its 
double  title  produces  confusion.     Its  inscription,  or  su- 
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peracription,  is,  O/PoliHci,  or  concerning  the  Jutt.  The 
aecond  epigraph  may  have  been  fonnally  the  addition 
of  Thrasylliu,  but  it  is  aanctioned  by  the  text  itaelf  (De 
Rep,  ii,  p.  868 ;  comp,  iv,  p.  434).  Many  critics  of  great 
name,  and  especially  the  ancients,  have  held  it  to  be  a 
theoretical  constitution  of  the  state.  Others,  of  not  in- 
ferior reputation,  among  the  modems,  have  considered 
it  as  simply  an  investigation  into  the  nature  of  justice, 
illustrated  by  the  state,  because  the  state  exhibits  the 
characteristics  of  justice  in  a  completer  form  ind  on  a 
larger  scale  than  tbe  individual  could  do.  Stallbaum, 
in  his  Prolegomena,  arrays  the  arguments  adduced  in 
favor  of  either  opinion,  and  concludes  that  Plato's  de- 
sign was  to  portray  the  image  of  a  perfect  and  happy 
life,  by  prescribing  tbe  offices  of  man  in  his  public  and 
private  relations  (p.  xviii,  xix). 

We  are  not  disposed  to  deny  this  conclusion,  which 
substantially  reconciles  the  previous  contradictions;  but 
we  think  there  is  something  more  than  this.  The 
ideal,  tbe  absolute,  the  perfect,  was  always  present  to 
the  mind  of  Plato :  the  whole  tenor  of  bis  pliilosopby 
precluded  him  from  resting  in  the  actuaL  But  his  per- 
sonal and  philosophical  career  urged  him  also  to  regani 
with  most  earnestness  the  amelioration  of  the  moral  and 
political  condition  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  their  political  through  the  rectification  of  their 
moral  state.  To  a  Greek  the  state  was  everything, 
the  individual  being  merely  a  fragment  or  constituent 
atom  of  tbe  state.  The  life  of  the  citizen  was  absorbed 
in  the  state ;  tbe  life  of  tbe  state  was  reflected  in  the 
life  of  the  citizen — was,  indeed,  imposed  on  him.  Ac- 
cording to  Greek  ideas,  the  just  man  could  not  develop 
his  virtues  except  in  a  just  state;  and  the  just  state 
coidd  not  subsist  except  through  just  citizens — jnst 
either  by  native  constitution  or  by  compulsion,  or  by 
both.  Education  and  discipline  would  be  demanded  to 
produce  just  rulers  and  just  subjects.  The  investiga- 
tion of  the  nature  of  justice  would  accordingly  require 
the  determination  of  the  form  and  conditions  of  a  justly 
organized  community  (Jowett,  Plato,  i v,  5) ;  the  delin- 
eation of  the  just  state  would  be  blended  with  that  of 
the  just  man — and  the  conclusions  resulting  from  the 
whole  inquiry  would  furnish  an  earthly  image  of  tbe 
Greek  City  of  God  (yqc  yt  ovoaftov  ol/iai  avT^v  tivat, 
De  Rep.  ix,  p.  592).  Indistinct  and  fragmentary  as  is  Pla- 
to's doctrine,  it  would  have  been  left  much  more  form- 
less and  unsatisfactory  without  the  fancies  and  dreams 
and  political  precepts  contained  in  the  Statesman,  Re- 
public, and  Laws.  They  furnish  the  unjointed  outlines 
of  the  complete  design  for  whose  construction  all  the 
rest  was  intended. 

According  to  Plato's  notion,  justice  or  righteousneae 
is  the  object  and  essence  of  healthy  |)olitical  organiza- 
tion, and  he  consequently  inquires  in  the  Republic  into 
Its  nature,  and  the  best  mode  of  its  realization  in  the 
state.  Of  course  he  cannot  free  himseir  from  Hellenic 
preoccnpations.  Of  course  his  reactionary  tendencies 
and  his  oligarchical  proclivities  produced  a  constant 
recoil  from  the  democratic  license  of  his  Athenian  con- 
temporaries towards  the  spirit  of  antique  usage  and  the 
imitation  of  Spartan  institutions.  Even  in  his  wildest 
vagaries  there  appears  a  disposition  to  employ  supposed 
traditionary  practices.  He  insists  upon  the  strict  sub- 
ordination of  ranks;  he  even  petrifies  his  classes  of  citi- 
zens into  castes.  He  does  not  rigorously  conjoin  every 
one  to  bis  class,  but  accords  advancement  to  these  of 
eminent  ability  —  lu  carrure  ouverte  aux  lalem.  He 
restricts  the  government  to  the  few  (raXoroyodoO ;  the 
masses  he  converts  almost  into  serfs — "  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water,"  etc.  There  are  two  great  classes 
of  freemen,  the  guardians  of  the  state  and  the  craftsmen 
(Z)e  Jlep.  iii,  p.  414, 415).  The  guardians  are  themselves 
divided  into  two  orders,  the  rulers  and  the  auxiliaries. 
The  rulers  are  selected,  by  successive  examinations  till 
their  thirtieth  year,  from  the  body  of  guardians,  who 
are  diligently  trained  and  educated  from  their  birth. 
The  training  and  the  selection  have  some  agreement 


with  the  Chinese  practices,  with  English  competitive 
examinations,  and  still  more  with  the  regulation  of  the 
Ottoman  Janizaries.  There  is  also  a  considenible  degree 
of  correspondence  between  the  Platonic  organization  and 
Comte's  constitution  of  the  Positive  Society. 

The  IxKly  of  tbe  guardians  or  auxiliaries  is  employed 
as  the  militar)'  force  to  repress  internal  disorders  and  to 
repel  external  danger.  The  rulers  are  the  supervisors 
of  the  community,  and  are  to  govern  it  with  a  view  to 
tbe  greatest  happiness  of  all  {De  Hfp.  iv,  p.  240).  The 
auxiliaries  are  to  live  and  to  conduct  themselves  so 
as  to  cherish  and  protect  the  whole  commonwealth. 
"None  of  them  shonld  have  any  property  beyond  what 
is  absolutely  necessary ;  neither  should  they  have  a 
private  bouse,  with  bars  and  bolts,  closed  against  any 
one  who  has  a  mind  to  enter;  their  provisions  should 
be  only  such  as  are  required  by  trained  warriors,  who 
are  men  of  temperance  and  courage ;  their  agreement  is 
to  receive  from  the  citizens  a  fixed  rate  of  pay,  enough 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  year  and  no  more,  and  tbey 
will  have  common  meals  and  live  together,  like  soldiers 
in  a  camp.  .  . .  They  alone  of  all  the  citizens  may  not 
touch  or  handle  silver  or  gold,  or  be  under  the  same 
roof  with  them,  or  wear  them,  or  drink  from  them.  And 
this  will  be  their  salvation  and  the  salvation  of  tbe 
state"  {Rep.  Jowett's  translation,  ii,  24*2).  There  is  here 
the  union  of  Spartan  institutions  and  P^'thsgorean  or- 
ganization with  the  theoretical  devices  of  Plato.  There 
is  also  an  anticipation  of  the  standing  armies  of  modem 
states. 

With  the  details  of  the  education  of  the  superior 
class,  and  with  the  appreciation  of  different  branches  of 
instruction,  we  cannot  occupy  ourselves  further  than  to 
mention  that  it  is  in  this  connection  he  censures  the 
poets,  and  excludes  Homer  and  the  Tragedians  from  the 
ideal  state  as  blasphemers  against  the  gods.  We  pass 
over  the  criticism  of  the  various  forms  of  government, 
important  as  this  criticism  is  for  political  philosophy  in 
genera],  and  for  the  estimation  of  Plata's  doctrine  aiid 
its  relation  to  Hellenic  ^stems.  We  cannot,  however, 
omit  all  notice  of  the  measures  by  which  he  endeavors 
to  maintain  the  unselfish  devotion  of  the  dominant  or- 
der. He  leaves  tbe  laboring  masses  almost  entirely  out 
of  sight.  They  are  to  be  protected  in  their  persons, 
rights,  and  industry- ;  and  they  are  to  be  guided  in  tbe 
proper  course.  Further  than  this  there  is  little  concern 
for  them.  They  work  in  their  way  for  the  state,  as 
their  superiors  live  and  work  also  for  the  state,  which  is 
everything  to  the  legishitor.  There  was  reason  in  tbe 
interruption  of  Adimantus  that  "the  citizens  were 
made  miserable,"  if  the  temporal  comfort  of  the  citizen, 
and  not  the  theoretical  elevation  of  that  hypothetical 
unit,  the  state,  is  taken  into  consideration. 

To  guard  against  jealousies,  rivalries,  discords,  which 
might  endanger  or  ruin  the  public  welfare  and  tbe  po- 
Utieal  constitution,  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  the  com- 
munity of  women  and  the  community  of  property  are 
prescribed,  and  this  community  is  still  insisted  on  in 
the  Laws.  Plato  seems  to  have  held  with  the  Persian 
impostor,  Mezdah,  in  the  reign  of  Khosru  Kobad,  that 
feuds,  quarrels,  aivl  animosities  arise  mainly  from  the 
possession  of  wealth  and  women  in  severalty.  The  de- 
lusions of  modem  socialism  and  radicalism  are  antici- 
pated. The  shadowy  character  of  Plato's  proposed  ar- 
rangements is  some  palliation  for  their  entertainment. 
They  are  evidently  devised  as  modes  of  discipline  and 
preparation,  or  as  means  for  tbe  prevention  of  disorder. 
They  are  acknowledged  to  be  unsuited  to  men  as  men 
now  ate,  and  may  be  taken  as  the  prefignration  of  what 
men  might  be  under  other  conditions,  in  a  blessed  stale 
in  which  there  should  be  neither  gold  nor  silver,  nor 
marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage. 

For  tbe  close  correspondence  in  aim  between  the 
dreams  of  PUto  and  the  revelations  of  Scripture,  and 
between  the  devices  of  Plato  and  the  projects  of  modem 
Communists  and  Socialists,  we  have  no  satisfactorv  ex- 
plauatiuii.    The  cultivated  intelligence,  the  active  im- 
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Farette,  N.  T.,  until  1886,  when  he  became  pasfor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Hector.  N.  Y.,  where  he 
continued  tu  labor  till,  in  1848,  his  health  becoming 
quite  impaired,  he  ceased  his  pastoral  labors.  In  1856 
he  removed  to  Clinton,  Iowa,  and  assisted  in  the  orf;an- 
ization  of  the  Church  there,  and  supplied  the  pulpit  for 
one  year.  He  died  May  2,  1859.  Mr.  Piatt  was  a 
humble,  laborious,  and  self-denying  minister — a  man 
of  marked  prudence  of  character.  See  Wilson,  Pretb, 
Hit.  A  Imartac,  1860,  p.  121.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Platte-Montagne,  Xicolas  DE,a  French  painter 
and  engraver,  son  uf  a  celebrated  Belgian  portrait-paint- 


Knnitioa,  the  varied  experience,  the  general  immoral- 
iir.  uid  the  painful  di8<]uietude  of  the  Greelis  in  the 
lib  emoaj  iiefure  Christ  may  account  for  much,  but 
it  «iil  UK  interpret  ail.  We  leave  the  enigma  as  one 
•f  ihe  mysterious  problems  presented  by  the  career  of 
baoHiiiiy.  There  is  surely  no  more  marvellous  approx-  I 
latUoB  10  revealed  truth  than  in  the  exposition  of  the 
^opRiiie  Good,  and  of  its  child  or  offspring,  which  is 
daaiM  {De  Rfp.  vi,  p.  506)  in  terms  that  recall  the 
deiintidoa  of  wisdom  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom. 

"Vapor  est  enlm  virtntis  Dei,  et  emnnatlo  qntedam  est 
diriutis  Del  sincera;  et  Ideo  ulhil  Inqnluatum  In  earn 
^Ksrrii. 

"Cudor  est  enlm  Incis  Ktemie,  et  roecninm  sine  ma-    er,  was  bom  at  Paris  about  1631.     He  was  a  pupil  of 
et  Inisgo  bouiuitis  nilns.  PhiBppe  de  Champagne,  Charles  le  Bran,  and  of  his  un- 

wM.lrii.fiir  snip  Ht  Hiinpr  nmnptn  nlunmil.  J^^     %*     .         i.  .         ,    .       ■,  ... 

cle,  Jean  Mnnn.  He  painted  the  Marn  which  was  pre- 
sented in  1C66  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris; 
a  St.  Benedict,  a  St.  Scholastica  (1676),  and  a  ceiling  for 
the  church  of  the  Benedictines  du  Saint-Sacrcment  of 
the  Rue  Cassette ;  and  T/ie  Holy  GhotI  aliyhling  upon  the 
Apottla,  for  the  church  of  Saint-Sulpice  (1676).  He 
also  worked  for  the  Tuileries  in  1683  and  1684.  He 
exhibited  two  paintings  at  the  salon  of  1673;  Ave  his- 
torical paintings  and  three  portraits  at  the  salon  of  1699 
— the  first  that  took  place  in  th«  galleries  of  the  Louvre. 
He  engraved  from  IC51  to  1694,  in  a  fashion  hut  little 
differing  from  that  of  Morin,  seventeen  different  subjects, 
and  eleven  portraits  after  Purbus,  Janet,  lliUippe  de 
Champagne,  B.  de  Champagne,  and  after  his  own  paint- 
ings. He  was  received  a  member  of  the  Academy  April 
21,  1779;  appointed  supplementary  professor  July  1, 
1679,  and  regular  professor  Dec  20,  1681.  He  signed 
his  works  Montague,  Montaigne,  De  Platte-Montaigne, 
N.  D.  P.  Montaigne,  N.  de  la  Platte-Montagne,  N.  van 
Flatten  Berc,  viUgo  De  Platte  -  Montagne,  and  N.  de 
Pbttte-Montagne.  He  died  Dec.  26,  1706.  —  Hoefer, 
Abtie.  Bioff.  Ginirale,  xl,  453. 

Platter  (irapo^fjic,  properly  a  tide-dith,  consisting 
of  dainties  set  on  as  a  condiment,  or  sauce).  Our  Lord, 
in  reproving  the  Pharisees,  said, "  Woe  unto  you,  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  ye  make  clean  the  outside 
of  the  aip  and  of  the  platter,  but  within  they  are  full 
of  extortion  and  excess"  (Matt,  xxiii,  25).  "Howbeit 
in  vain  do  they  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the 
commandments  of  men.  For  laying  aside  the  com- 
mandment of  God,  ye  hold  the  tradition  of  men,  as  the 
washing  of  pots  and  cups ;  and  many  other  such  like 
things  ye  do.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Full  well  ye  re- 
ject the  commandment  of  God,  that  ye  may  keep  your 
own  tradition"  (Mark  vii,  7-9).  The  Talmud  con- 
tains many  directions  on  the  use  of  these  utensils,  which 
Jews  are  strictly  required  to  observe.    See  Dish. 

Play  (ptVl.  ttachdk,  Exod.  xxxii,  6).  This  word, 
in  addition  to  the  sense  of  joking  or  sporting  (Gen.  xix, 
14),  may  also  be  understood  of  amusements,  accompa- 
nied with  music  and  singing,  in  which  sense  it  may  \x 
understood  in  Judges  xvi,  25.  Though  we  have  no 
particular  mention  in  the  Old  Testament  of  such  mat- 
ters, we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  some  of  the  games 
practiced  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  likewise  known 
■tidied, and  he  immediately  turned  his  thoughts  in  to  the  Hebrews;  these  appear,  from  the  monuments,  to 
I hai direction.  He  graduated  with  the  second  honor  of  hare  t>een  mock  combats,  races,  gymnastic  exercises, 
lit' dm  It  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y^in  1817,  ■  singing,  dancing,  and  games  of  chance  (Wilkinson,  ^  nc. 
^  n  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1820;  was  £siyp(tan»,  i,  189  sq.).  In  the  declining  period  of  Jewish 
.KnaA  the  ffom  year,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  as  I  history  tho  athletic  games  of  the  Greeks  were  intro- 
«  BHMiurT  in  the  then  new  states  of  Ohio  and  In-  '  diiced.  and  there  were  gymnasia,  or  schools  of  exercise 
'luu.  In  Jinoary,  1824,  he  accepted  a  call,  and  was  in  Jerusalem,  where  they  practiced  wrestling,  racing, 
""••inol ««  pastor 'of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rut-  '  quoits,  etc.  (I  Mace,  v,  16 ;  2  Maec  iv,  13-15).  For  the 
lai  S.  T.;  in  July, 
'*.  he  hetame  pastor 
"fiheChorchitWest 
'rtl»«y,S.Y.;inl838 
««««  op  the  Church, 
">d  ttned  for  a  few 
"»Mta;ml834hebe- 
»» "Uled  sopply  for 
the  Chutth  in  West  Ancient  Egyptians  playing  at  draughts  and  mora  (gnesslug  numbers). 


ali  Dd  ouOestatis 

"Eft  enlm  hcc  speclovlor  sole  et  super  omnem  dlsposl 
tJ^ctn  Mellunin,  Incl  comparala  Inrenltur  prior." 
Dd  not  uch  sublime  anticipations  consort  well  with  the 
tMidaaoo  of  the  Republic,  which  increases  our  wonder, 
Un  « the  anne  time  justifies  our  reverential  compari- 

"And  thus,  Olancoo,  the  tale  has  been  saved  and  has 
iMiperi>hed,and  may  be  our  salvation  if  we  are  ol>edlent 
u  lu  word  rpukeu ;  and  we  shall  pass  saTcly  over  the 
<rueri>rFurgeirnliie««,  and  our  soul  will  not  be  deflled. 
TiieT«fare  my  counsel  (s  that  we  hold  fast  to  the  beav- 
<tlt  nj,  and  fullow  >ner  Justice  and  virtue  always,  eon- 
SKtiag  that  Ihe  eonl  is  immortal,  and  able  to  endure  ev- 
^7  MB  of  good  and  every  sort  of  evil.  Thns  shall  we  live 
ilwtoooe  another  nnd  to  the  gods,  both  while  remaln- 
'•(kn  and  when,  like  conquerors  le  the  games  who  go 
mrad  to  rather  jrlfts,  we  receive  our  reward.  And  it 
■tail  b«  well  with  ns  both  in  this  life  and  In  the  pllgrim- 
iprofa  thonsaad  years  which  we  have  beeu  reciting." 

We  have  now  at  some  length,  yet  all  too  briefly, 
Kriewed  the  philosophy  attributed  to  Plato  and  dedu- 
dUe  fnsD  bis  writings.  We  have  omitted  nearly  ev- 
ffTtUni;  in  the  way  of  detail,  and  have  attempted  the 
arvty  frnn  an  elevated  vantage-ground,  where  only 
the  bntd  lines  are  apparent,  and  where  the  asperities 
■d  discords  of  the  landscape  disappear.  It  may  now 
be  nuifest,  we  think,  how  and  why  Plato  has  always 
txeroatd  auch  fascination  on  pure  natures,  and  baa  so 
IifEelj  sod  so  enduringly  stimulated  the  speculation 
Bd  enoabled  the  thought  of  the  world. 

Umtfim;— See  the  observations  made  and  the  works 
iniicd  under  the  article  Plato.  Comp.  also  Tulloch, 
BaL  neoL  n  Engltad,  vols,  i  and  ii  (Lond.  1872, 8vo); 
IMy,  Hid.»f  RatitmaUtm,  and  his  European  Aloralt ; 
Wiaaon,  Pm$iet  ffumaiaet,  p.  45  sq. ;  Stephen,  HitL 
</  FjigL  Tkmgkt  m  the  l»th  Century  (Loud.  1876,  2 
^^  in) ;  Ackerman,  The  Chrittian  Klement  in  Plato 
ad  Ike  Platonic  Pkilot.  (transL  in  Clark's  Edinburgh 
PUiMBpiiml  Uhrary);  Suin,  Sitlieit  BUcher  zur  Ge- 
<i*kA><  I  PlaUmtn*  (Leips.  1867) ;  Bupl.  Qaar.  April, 
l«Tt  art.  V,  "Plato's  Relation  to  Christianity;"  also 
S>ni  Bnl.Ret.'Sov.  1861,  art.  iii;  Pre^t.  Rer.  April, 
IsM.  titi;  BriL  ami  For.  Er.  Rev.  Oct.  1862,  art.  vui, 
'•'PUtoiiism  of  the  Fathers.     (G.F.  H.) 

Platonics,  New.    See  NEOPLATomsM. 

Piatt,  Adaxs  W.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
n  Weson,  Conn.,  Oct.  28,  1790.  After  receiving  an 
'fiimny  education,  he  commenced  the  study  of  medi- 
'tM.»lKn  bis  brother,  who  was  studying  for  the  min 
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Grecian  game,  of  .trength  and  .kiU  «.  often  alluded  to   there  than  «"°*!"S*  """jy;  «^  *« '•'"^  ^^ 
by  Paul,  .ee  Gamks.    Comp.  Sport.  (ThomMn, /xmrf  ««J  Boot,  ^  499  «,.).    See  Loax 

Playfair,  James,  D.D„  a  Scotch  divine  of  some 
note,  was  born  about  1740,  and  wa»  educated  at  the 


University  of  St.  Andrew's.  He  then  became  miniater 
of  Liff  and  Benvie  livings,  which  he  held  until  his  son 
succeeded  him  in  the  work  of  the  ministrj-,  to  soon  ex- 
change, however,  these  fields  of  labor  for  the  scientific 
work  in  which  he  became  so  greatly  celebrated.  Dr. 
James  Playfair  was  also  principal  of  the  United  College 
of  St.  Salvador  and  St.  Leonard,  in  the  University  of  St, 
Andrew's.  He  died  in  1819.  He  publUhed  A  SytUm 
of  Chronology,  and  other  works.  See  Lomton  Cen/fe- 
marit  Magazine,  1819,  pt.  ii,  p.  179. 

Playfair,  John,  an  eminent  scientist,  was  bom,  in 
1749,  at  Dundee ;  was  educated  at  St.  Andrew's ;  resigned 
a  living,  and  became  mathematical  professor  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  died  July  20, 1819.  Playfair  was  cele- 
brated as  a  geologist,  and  a  strenuous  defender  of  the 
Uuttonian  system.  Among  his  works  are,  Etemenit  of 
Geometry:  — Oullmtt  of  Phihtophy:  —lUulratiOiu  of 
the  HuUonian  Theory  .—and  A  Syttem  of  Geography. 

Playfere,  Johh.    See  Plaifbre. 
Plays,  Religions.    See  Mtsteribs. 

Pleasare  is  the  delight  which  arises  in  the  mind 
from  the  contemplation  or  enjoyment  of  something 
agreeable,  and  is  synonymous  in  expression  with  hap- 
p«fi«»(q.T.). 

Pledge  (usually  some  form  of  hwj,  chabdl,  to  bind 
as  by  a  chattel  mortgage;  occasionally  forms  of  OSS, 
aMi,  to  exchange,  and  yys,  ardb,  to  give  tecurily;  Tal- 
mud, ViSBO),  in  a  legal  sense,  an  assurance  given  as 
security  by  a  debtor  to  his  creditor,  which  is  alluded  to 
in  the  Mosaic  books  in  several  instances.     Thus — 

1.  The  creditor  was  not  permitted  to  go  to  the  bouse 
of  his  debtor  to  take  his  pledge,  but  must  receive  it  he- 
fore  the  door  (Dent,  xxiv,  10"sq.).  The  reason  of  this 
requirement  and  its  merciful  object  are  obvious. 

2.  The  articles  which  were  forbidden  to  be  taken  in 
pledge  were,  («)  the  raiment  or  outer  garment  (Exod. 
xxii,  26  sq. ;  Deut.  xxiv,  10  sq.,  but  sec  below),  because 
this  served  the  poor  also  as  a  covering  by  night  for  the 
bed;  (*)  the  A<iiidm»tf  (q.  v. ;  xxiv,  6.  Comp.  Mishna, 
Baba  Mez.  ix,  13).  But  notwithstanding  these  merci- 
ful provisiotis  of  the  law,  hard-hearted  creditors  were 
found  among  the  Israelites  who  oppressed  their  debtors 
by  Uking  pledges  (Prov.  xx,  16 ;  xxvii,  18 ;  Ezek.  xviii, 
12;  xxxiii,  16;  Habak.  ii,  6;  comp.  Job  xxii,  6;  xxiv, 
3>.  See  Delitzscb,  ad  loc,  and  especially  Michaelis, 
ifot.  Reehl,  iii,  61  sq.  The  custom  of  giving  pledges 
prevailed  extensively  in  the  ages  succeeding  the  exile, 
from  the  fact  that  by  the  decisions  of  the  scribes  all 
Jews  were  prohibited  from  making  any  payments  on 
the  Sabbath;  hence  he  who  would  make  a  purchase 
on  that  day  left  some  pledge  with  the  seller  (see  Mish- 
na, Shab.  xxiii,  1),  as  his  outer  garment,  to  be  redeemed 
by  payment  the  next  day.  The  Uking  of  pledges  is 
still  further  restricted  by  the  Talmud  (Baba  Mez.  ix. 


PLEDGE  is  tomething  given  in  hand  as  a  securi- 
ty for  the  fulfilment  of  a  contract  or  the  performance  of 
a  promise.  When  a  man  of  veracity  pledges  his  won), 
his  afSrmation  becomes  an  assurance  that  he  will  fulfil 
what  he  has  promised.  But  as  the  word  of  every  man 
is  not  equally  valid  in  matters  of  importance,  itbecomw 
necessary  that  a  valuable  article  of  some  kind  should  be 
deposited  as  a  bond  for  fulfilment  on  his  part.  In  the 
ProtesUnt  Episcopal  Church  Catechism  a  sacrainent  is 
defined  as  "  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inwvil 
and  spiritual  grace  given  unto  us;  ordained  by  Christ 
himself,  as  a  means  whereby  we  receive  the  same,  and  a 
pledge  to  assure  us  thereof;"  in  which  the  pledge  is  the 
token  that  we  receive  the  grace.— Staunton,  £ccfcna»- 
tical  Dictionary,  p.  536. 

Plegmund,  a  noted  prelate  of  the  early  English 
Church,  flourished  near  the  close  of  the  9th  centur>-. 
He  was  the  friend  and  fellow  -  student  of  Alfred,  and 
was  in  890  elevated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canter- 
bury. We  know  next  to  nothing  about  his  personil 
history,  but  we  are  aware  of  the  influence  he  exertetl 
on  ecclesiastical  affairs  through  Alfred.  See  Churton, 
Early  Engliek  Church,  p.  210, 221 ;  Wright,  Bioyr.  Bril. 
(see  Index), 

PleiSdds  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  fiys, 
HmSh,  in  Job  ix,  9;  xxxviii,  81 ;  but  in  Amos  v,  8  our 
A.  V.  has  "  the  seven  sUrs,"  although  the  Geneva  ver- 
sion translates  the  word  "Pleiades"  as  in  the  other 
cases.  In  Job  the  Sept,  has  nXunf ,  the  order  of  the 
Hebrew  words  having  been  altered  [see  Orion],  while 
in  Amos  there  is  no  trace  of  the  original,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  what  the  translators  had  before  them. 
The  Vulgate  in  each  passage  has  a  different  rendering: 
ffyadet  in  Job  ix,  9;  Pleiadet  in  Job  xxxviii,81;  ami 
Ardttnu  in  Amos  r,  8.  Of  the  other  versions,  the 
Peshito-Syriac  and  Chaldee  merely  adopt  the  Hebrew 
word;  Aquila  in  Job  xxxviii,  Symmachus  in  Job 
xxxviii  and  Amos,  and  Theodotion  in  Amos,  give 
"  Pleiades,"  while  with  remarkable  inconsistencj-  AquiU 
in  Amos  has  "  Arcturus."  The  Jewish  commentatois 
are  no  less  at  variance.  Rabbi  David  Kimcbi  in  his 
lexicon  says:  "  Rabbi  Jonah  wrote  that  it  was  a  collec- 
tion of  stars  called  in  Arabic  Al-Thuraiyd.  And  the 
wise  rabbi  Abraham  Aben  -  Eira,  of  blessed  menwrr, 
wrote  that  the  ancients  said  KimM  is  seven  stars,  and 
they  are  at  the  end  of  the  constellation  Aries,  and  those 
which  are  seen  are  six.  And  he  wrote  that  what  ws» 
right  in  his  eyes  was  that  it  was  a  single  sUr,  and  that 
a  great  one,  which  is  called  the  left  eye  of  Taurus;  ana 
Jf  M>7  is  a  great  star,  the  heart  of  the  constellation  Scor- 
pio." On  Job  xxxviii,  31,  Kimchi  continues:  "Our 
rabbins  of  bles8e<l  memory  have  said  [Berachotk,  Iviii, 
2)  Kimah  hath  great  cold  and  bindeth  up  the  fruits, 
and  Ketil  hath  great  heat  and  ripeneth  the  fruits :  there- 
fore He  said,  'or  loosen  the  bands  of  Ketil;'  for  it  open- 
eth  the  fruits  and  bringeth  them  forth."  In  addition 
to  the  evidence  of  rabbi  Jonah,  who  identifies  the  He- 
brew Kimah  with  the  Arabic  el-  Thuraiya,  we  have 
the  testimonv  of  rabbi  Isaac  Israel,  quoted  by  Hyde  in 


13).  A  pledging  of  land,  mortgaging,  appears  first  in  ^j,  „^j^  on' the  Tables  of  Ulugh  Beigh  (p.  81-33,  ed. 
the  Talmud  (Mishna,  Shebiith,  x,  6).  However,  the  i  ,gg5^^  ^^  jj,j  „„j  ^^^^  That  el-  Thuraiya  and  the 
legal  transfer  of  land  under  the  Mosaic  economy  was  i  pigigjgg  ,„  the  same  is  proved  by  the  words  of  Aben 


properly  but  a  pledging;  for  it  could  at  any  time  be  re- 
deemed, and  in  the  year  of  Jubilee  it  returned  without 
repayment  to  the  original  owner.  Pawning  of  personal 
property  for  debt,  however,  was  a  very  ancient  custom 
(Gen.  xxxviii,  17  sq.).  Personal  guarantees  of  faith, 
pledges,  or  hostages,  are  mentioned  (2  Kings  xiv,  14, 
niTlsn  ^33).  The  general  abhorrence  of  the  usurer, 
and  of  his  taking  pledges,  among  the  Arabs  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  is  often  mentioneil  by  travellers.  Mohammed 
entirely  forbids  all  lending  on  interest,  and  the  Mosaic 
precepts  (comp.  Exod.  xxii,  25-27)  are  generally  so  un- 
derstood in  the  East.     Yet  nothing  is  more  common 


Ragel  (quoted  by  Hyde,  p.  33):  "Al-Thuraiya  is  the 
mansion  of  the  moon,  in  the  sign  Taunis,  and  it  is 
called  the  celestial  hen  with  her  chickens."  With  thin 
Hvde  compares  the  Fr.  Pubiniire,  and  Eng.  Hen  ax4 
C'hieleent,  which  are  old  names  for  the  same  stars;  and 
Niebuhr  (Deter,  de  f Arable,  p.  101)  gives  as  the  result 
of  his  inquiry  of  the  Jew  at  Sani»,  "Kimeh,  Pleiades, 
qu'on  appelle  aussi  en  Alleraagne  la  poule  qui  glousM." 
The  "Ancients,"  whom  Aben-Erra  quotes  (on  Job 
xxxviii,  81),  evidently  understood  by  the  seven  small 
stars  at  the  end  of  the  constellation  Aries  the  Plei- 
ades, which  are  indeed  in  the  left  shoulder  of  the  Boll, 
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M  90  neir  the  Rtm's  tail  that  their  position  might 
pniperlv  be  defined  with  reference  to  it  With  the 
MtenMDt  tbit "  tboae  which  are  seen  are  six"  may  be 
cooptred  the  words  of  Didjrmas  on  Homer,  tuv  ti 
fDiuilito  viaiv  iiera,  wayv  aftavpos  o  e/Jjofioc  aa- 
rqp,  and  of  Ovid  {Fast,  iv,  170) : 

"Qnc  aeptem  did,  sex  tameo  ease  solent." 
Tbe  opinion  of  Aben-Ezra  himself  has  frequently  been 
niirepresented.  He  held  that  Kim6h  was  a  single 
luge  itar,;4Upiaraii,  the  brightest  of  the  Hyades,  while 
Had  [A.  V.  "  Orion"]  was  A  n/aret,  the  heart  of  Scor- 
pio. "When  these  rise  in  the  east,"  he  continues, 
"the  eflects  which  are  recorded  appear."  He  describes 
tb«m  as  oppositt  each  other,  and  the  difference  in  right 
(Kenaioa  between  Aldebaran  and  Antares  is  as  nearly 
•s  ponible  twelve  hours.  The  belief  of  Eben-Ezra  had 
pnibably  the  same  origin  as  the  rendering  of  the  Vulg. 
Ujaifi.  One  other  point  is  deserving  of  notice.  The 
tibbim,  as  qnoted  by  Kimchi,  attribute  to  Kim&h  great 
eM  tod  the  property  of  checking  vegetation,  while 
Kail  works  the  contnuy  effects.  But  the  words  of 
nbbi  Isaac  Israel  on  Job  xxxviii,  81  (qnoted  by  Hyde, 
p.  72),  are  just  the  reverse.  He  says,  "  The  stars  have 
operations  in  the  ripeniilg  of  the  fruits,  and  such  is  the 
operation  of  Kimah,  And  some  of  them  retard  and 
defar  the  (rnits  from  ripening,  and  this  is  the  operation 
of  KtnL  The  interpretation  is,  '  Wilt  thou  bind  the 
ftoita  which  the  constellation  Khnah  ripeneth  and 
opeoeth;  or  wilt  thou  open  the  fruits  which  the  con- 
wtlalion  jTwtfcontractethandbindeth  up?*"  On  the 
■bote  then,  though  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
(ertain  conclusion,  it  appears  that  our  translatois  were 
perfectly  justified  in  rendering  Kimih  by  "  Pleiades." 
The  "seven  stars"  in  Amos  clearly  denoted  the  same 
duster  in  the  language  uf  the  17th  century,  for  Cot- 
pare  m  his  French  Dictionary  gives  "  Pl^iade,  f.,  one 
ofthejeren  start"  Hyde  maintained  that  the  Pleiades 
xre  again  mentioned  in  Scripture  by  the  name  Suc- 
mb  Bnoth.  The  discussion  of  this  question  must  be 
lesened  to  the  article  on  that  name. 

The  etymology  of  Kimak  is  referred  to  the  Arabic 
ifawi,  "a  heap,"  as  being  a  heap  or  cluster  of  stars. 
The  foil  Aiabic  name  given  by  Uesenius  is  "  the  knot 
of  the  Pleiades ;"  and,  in  accordance  with  this,  most 
Bodeni  commentators  render  Job  xxxviii,  81,  *'  Is  it 
■too  that  bindest  the  knots  of  the  Pleiades,  or  loosenest 
the  bands  of  Orion?"  Simon  {Lex.  Hebr.)  quotes  the 
Cieenland  name  for  this  cluster  of  stars,  "  KiUuktunet, 
I  e.  Mlai  colUgatat"  as  an  instance  of  the  existence 
of  the  same  idea  in  a  widely  different  language.  The 
rendering  "  sweet  influences"  of  the  A.  V.  is  a  relic  of 
the  lingering  belief  in  the  power  which  the  stara  ex- 
oted  over  human  destiny.  The  marginal  note  on  the 
•ord  "Pleiades"  in  the  tJeneva  Version  is,  "Which 
■tarns  arise  when  the  snnne  is  in  Taunts,  which  is  the 
^g  trme,  and  bring  flowers,"  thus  agreeing  with 
the  explanation  of  K.  Isaac  Israel  qnoted  above.— Smith. 
The  word  is  used  as  the  name  of  the  cluster  of  stars 
in  the  neck  of  the  constellation  Taurus,  of  which  seven 
•re  the  principal.  Six  or  seven  may  be  usually  seen  if 
the  eye  is  directed  towards  it ;  but  if  the  eye  be  turned 
tarelesBlr  aside  while  the  attention  is  fixed  on  the 
gnop,  many  more  may  be  seen.  Telescopes  show  a 
oomber  of  large  stars  there  crowded  tt^ether  into  a 
""ail  space.  'ITie  name  Pleiades  is  probably  derived 
•two  the  Greek  word  Pleioa,  L  e.fuU,  so  that  it  merely 
"••notes  a  condensed  assemblage  of  stars.  The  Romans 
oiled  the  Pleiades  vergilitg,  because  they  arose  in  the 
Ifing,  in  the  first  part  of  May,  and  set  early  in  No- 
"•"ker.  See  Hyde  on  Ulugh  Beigh's  Tabb.  p.  82; 
I'ielxihr,  j< mi.  p.  114;  Ideler,  Unprmg  und  Redattuw) 
^  Sitnmamen,  p.  146.  See  Astromomt  ;  CoNSTKlr 
Utioh. 

Flenaity  (opposed  to  a  vacancy)  denotes  in  eccle- 
•aaical  language  that  an  oflSce  or  parish  is  filled. 

Plenary  Indulgence.    See  Ikdiooencb, 


Plenary  Inapiration. 

TIO». 


See  Deists;  Inspira- 


Pler5ma  {■it\r\pi>)iia,  fuhtfta)  is  the  Gnostic  term 
for  that  fulness  of  pure  and  radiant  light  and  perfection 
in  which  the  Divine  Being  was  supposed  to  dwell,  and 
whom  they  named  Bythus.    See  Gnosticism. 

Pleasing,  Friedrich  Victor -Lebrecht,  a  Ger- 
man pliiloeopher,  was  bom  at  Belleben,  near  Magde- 
burg, Dec  20, 1752.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Frederick 
Plessing,  who  was  counsellor  of  the  consistory  at  Wer- 
ningerode,  and  wrote  an  Euai  tur  tOrigim  du  Paga- 
niime  (Leips.  1757-1758, 2  vols.  8vo),  and  a  Hittoire  do 
Tombeaux  (Wemingerode,  1786, 8vo);  he  died  in  1793. 
Young  Ples«ng  attended  the  theological  courses  at 
different  universities,  and  finally  devoted  himself  to  phi- 
losophy at  Kiinigsberg,  under  Kant'a  direction.  From 
1788  he  was  a  professor  of  that  science  at  Duis- 
burg.  He  died  Feb.  8,  1806.  He  left.  Von  der  Nolh- 
wendigkeit  det  Uehelt  und  der  Sckmenen  bet  /uhkndm 
Getchdp/en  (Dessau,  1788,  8vo) :  —  Ori»-i»  und  Socratft 
(BerL  1788,  8vo) : — HUtoritche  V-ntermchungen  Sber  die 
Theologie  und  PhUoiiophie  der  aUeiten  VoUcer  bit  auf 
Arittotdet  Zeilen  (Elbingen,  1785,  8vo) : — Memnonium, 
Oder  Vermch  zur  EnlhuHung  der  Geheimnittt  det  A  Uer- 
thuma  (Leips.  1787,  2  vols.  8vo):— IVr«icA<  zur  Auf- 
tlarung  der  PhUotophie  det  altetlen  AUerthumt  (ibid. 
1788-1790, 5  vols.  8vo).— Hoefer,  Kom.  Biog.  Ghtirate, 
xl,465. 

Plesais,  JoAETR  Octave,  a  somewhat  noted  Roman 
Catholic  prelate,  was  bom  at  Montreal,  Canada,  March 
8, 1772,  of  very  humble  parentage.  He  decided  to  giv* 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  after  com- 
pleting his  theological  studies  was  ordained  priest,  March 
11, 1786 ;  was  employed  as  professor  of  humanity  at  the 
College  of  St.  Raphael,  also  as  secretary  to  the  bishop 
of  Quebec,  and  curate  of  the  capital ;  Sept.  6, 1797,  he 
was  made  coadjutor  to  bishop  Denaidt ;  April  26, 1800, 
be  was  appointed  bishop  of  Canatte,  in  Palestine,  with 
the  succession  to  the  seat  at  Quebec,  of  which  he  be- 
came incumbent  Jan.  17, 1806.  He  founded  the  college 
at  Nicolet,  as  well  as  primary  schools  at  Quebec  He 
was  called  by  the  crown  to  the  legislative  council  in 
1818,  and  proved  himself  a  loyal  and  patriotic  senator. 
In  1796  he  pronounced  an  oration  at  Quebec  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  naval  battle  of  Aboukir.  He  died  at  Que- 
bec Dec  4, 1825.  See  Ferland,  Biog.  Notice  of  J.  0. 
Plettit  (Queb.  1864, 8vo). 

Plessis-Momay.    See  Duplbssis. 

Pletho  or  Oemistns,  Ueorgivs,  a  distinguished 
philosopher,  theologian,  publicist,  historian,  geographer, 
and  scholar  of  the  15th  century,  is  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent of  the  Greeks  who  contributed  to  the  revival  of 
Greek  studies  in  Western  Europe,  and  the  restorer  of 
the  Platonic  philosophy. 

Life. — The  dates  of  the  birth  and  death  of  Pletho 
have  not  been  ascertained.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
died  before  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,, 
and  not  many  years  after  the  Council  of  Florence.  He 
is  vaguely  reported  to  have  been  nearly  a  hundred  years 
of  age  at  the  period  of  his  demise.  If  this  were  true,  he 
must  have  first  seen  the  light  about  the  middle  of  tbc 
14th  century.  His  birthplace  was  probably  Constanti- 
nople, but  much  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Peloponnesus, 
and  was  passed  in  official  employment.  He  received 
the  name  of  Pletho,  and  perhaps  of  Gemistus,  from  the 
extent,  multiplicity,  and  fulness  of  his  emdition,  which 
he  displayed  in  numerous  works  on  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  "  He  was  admired,"  says  a  writer  near  bis 
time,  "  by  not  Greece  alone,  but  by  nearly  the  whole 
world,  for  his  various  and  manifold  knowledge  of  things 
divine  and  human,  so  that,  by  the  universal  consent  of 
both  Greeks  and  Latins,  be  approached  most  closely  to 
Plato,  the  prince  of  philosophers,  and  to  Aristotle."  Yet 
this  great  name  is  one  which  posterity  has  willingly  let 
die.    He  wrote  on  philosophy,  theology,  history,  geog- 
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raphy,  oratory,  music,  etc  He  compoaed  orations,  oc- 
cuional  essays,  polemical  tracts,  letters,  etc,  and  made 
collections,  in  the  fashion  of  declining  centuries,  from 
Diodorus,  Appian,  and  Plutarch;  from  Xenophon  and 
Dionysius  Halicamaaaensis,  from  Aristotle  and  Tbeo- 
phrastus.  He  was  engaged  in  numerous  contioTcrsies, 
with  George  Gennadiiis,  who  became  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople after  the  Ottoman  conquest ;  with  Theodore 
of  Gaza,  and  with  George  of  Trebizond.  The  number 
of  his  worlts  might  encourage  the  belief  that  a  century 
of  years  had  been  accorded  to  their  author ;  but  this 
longevity  is  discredited  by  the  incidenta  of  his  life.  If 
lie  died,  almost  a  centenarian,  in  1452,  as  some  reporters 
allege,  he  must  have  been  about  seventy  when  he  held 
the  6rst  public  employment  recorded  as  held  by  him  ; 
and  he  must  have  been  verging  on  ninety  when  last 
commemorated  as  an  imperial  officer  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  years  of  maci-obiam  are  so  readily  exag- 
gerated by  themselves,  and  by  their  more  juvenile  con- 
temporaries, that  no  great  weight  need  be  attached  to 
the  allegation  that  he  was  bom  in  1355,  His  name  of 
Pletho  has  been  stated  to  have  been  bestowed  on  him  in 
consequence  of  his  learning,  but  it  may  have  been  de- 
igned as  an  approximate  reproduction  of  the  name  of 
Plato,  to  whose  memory  and  speculations  he  devoted 
himself  with  unrestrained  enthusiasm.  The  surname 
may,  indeed,  have  been  assumed  by  himself,  for  it  fur- 
nished frequent  occasions  of  sarcasm  and  ridicule  to  the 
numerous  advemries  whom  he  provoked.  He  occupied 
a  high  place  at  court,  in  the  dose  of  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Manuel  11  Pateologus  (BrUclcer  says  Michael, 
'but  the  last  emperor  of  that  name  had  died  almost  a 
century  and  a  half  before.  Dr.  Plate,  in  Smith's  Diet. 
•ifGr.  and  Rom.  ifythoU,  etc,  gives  1426  as  the  date  of 
this  official  function,  but  Manuel  died  in  1425).  Gemis- 
tus  "  the  Philosopher,"  as  he  was  already  called,  was  one 
of  the  notables  at  the  conference  in  Constantinople  which 
recommended  conciliation  with  the  Latin  Church  (Mi- 
chael Attaliotes,  Hitl.  Polit.  c  iv).  He  attended  the 
emperor  John  V,  as  a  senator  and  deputy  of  the  Greek 
Church,  to  the  Council  of  Florence  in  1439  (Ducas. 
Mut.  Byzant.  c  xxxi).  Among  bis  companions  were 
Beasarion,  his  pupil;  Isidore  of  Russia;  George  the 
Scholarius,  his  future  antagonist;  and  Argyropulus. 
Pletho  distinguished  himself  by  the  active  part  which 
he  took  in  the  conferences,  and  by  his  violent  opposi- 
tion to  the  union  of  the  churches.  He  yielded  ulti- 
mately, however,  and  was  one  of  the  signatories  of  the 
formulary  of  compromise.  This  sacrifice  of  religious 
opinion  embittered  the  feelings  of  his  countrymen  to 
him.  He  did  not  accompany  the  emperor  on  his  return  to 
Constantinople.  During  his  stay  in  Florence  he  formed 
an  intimacy  with  Cosmo  the  Magnificent,  and  by  the 
fascination  of  his  lectures  converted  the  great  Floren- 
tine to  the  Platonism  which  Gemistus  had  espoused  with 
the  utmost  fervor — though  it  was  rather  the  mystical 
excesses  of  the  later  Neo-Platonista  than  the  genuine 
doctrine  of  Plato  which  he  had  adopted.  Marsilius 
Ficinus  states,  in  his  Dedication  of  Plotinus,  that  it 
was  at  Pletho's  suggestion  that  Cosmo  di  Medici  insti- 
tuted the  Platonic  Academy  at  Florence,  of  which  Fici- 
nus became  the  first  director.  He  certainly  succeeded 
in  rendering  Platonism  the  rage  in  Italy,  supported  as 
he  was  by  the  countenance  of  his  illustrious  disciple, 
cardinal  Bessarion,  and  by  the  favor  of  the  Mcdicean 
house.  Most  of  his  labors  henceforth  were  devoted  to 
the  illustration  and  dissemination  of  the  Platonic  doc- 
trine. This  endeavor,  and  the  success  which  attended 
it,  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  Aristotelians,  whose 
opinions  had  been  for  centuries  in  almost  unchallenged 
possession  of  the  domain  of  philosophy,  and  involved 
him  in  virulent  controversy  with  their  leaders.  Nor 
was  the  hostility  mitigated  by  the  suspicion  that  Pletho 
desired  to  supplant  not  merely  Peripateticism,  but  Chris- 
tianity also,  by  his  revived  Platonism.  He  was  charged 
by  George  of  Trebizond  with  being  not  less  dangerous 
to  the  faith  than  Mohammed  himself.    The  suspicion 


was  in  some  sort  justi6ed  by  the  language  of  Pletho, 
and  corroborated  subsequently  by  the  tenor  of  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Ficinus.  The  quarrels  thus  excited  were 
further  exacerbated  by  the  rev<dutionary  doctrines  of 
Pletho's  treatise  On  Latus,  written  after  the  example 
of  Plato,  and  far  transcending  the  socialistic  reveries  of 
the  Platonic  HepuUic.  The  work  seems  not  to  have 
been  published,  or  even  completed.  It  is  said  to  hare 
been  burned  after  his  death  by  the  directions  of  hit 
ancient  antagonist,  George  Scholarius,  or  Gennadiua. 
Fragments  of  the  work  only  remain.  The  imitation 
of  Plato  might  have  tempted  him  to  the  compontion 
of  the  work,  have  determined  its  form,  and  suggested 
its  doctrines.  Any  such  temptation  would  have  been 
encouraged  by  the  meditated  socialistic  experiment  of 
Plotinus.  But  the  wretched  condition  of  his  country- 
men, their  destitution,  their  hopeless  oppression  by 
taxes  which  they  could  not  pay — especially  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, ravaged  as  it  had  tieen  for  centuries  by  Sdaro- 
nians  and  Saracens  and  Franks,  and  ground  into  the 
dust  by  the  Latin  barons  introduced  by  the  Founh 
Crusade — are  alleged  as  the  inducements  to  this  wild 
device  of  social  reorganization.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  Pletho  was  as  sincere  as  he  was  earnest 
in  this  dream  of  political  renovation ;  which  was  neither 
more  nor  less  insane  in  the  15th  century  than  have  been 
the  namberless  analogous  schemes  which  have  deluded 
the  19th.  The  project  seems  to  have  occupied  his  de- 
clining age.  The  years  of  Pletho  were  as  full  as  was 
his  assumed  name. 

\VriHngi.—The  treatises,  abstracts,  essays,  paIeIDic^ 
letters,  and  other  productions  of  Pletho  were  both  nu- 
merous aii^  varied.  They  still  remain,  for  the  most 
part,  in  manuscript,  nor  has  there  been  any  complete 
enumeration,  or  sufficient  investigation  of  those  that 
survive.  The  wish  has  several  times  been  expressed 
for  their  collection,  recension,  and  publication ;  but  the 
wish  is  still  ungratified,  notwithstanding  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  various  and  valuable  services  that 
might  be  expected  from  its  satisfaction.  The  editors 
of  the  Bonn  edition  of  the  Byzantine  historians,  who 
proceed  so  languidly  with  the  continuation  of  the  labon 
auspicioualy  and  energetically  commenced  by  Niebuhr, 
may  contemplate,  or  may  be  induced  to  contemplate,  as 
edition  at  some  future  time  of  the  Opera  omma  qua 
mpertunt  of  Georgius  Gemistus  Pletho.  The  variety 
of  these  works  has  already  been  indicated.  Of  those 
which  have  been  given  to  the  press,  the  most  important, 
as  reported  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Mythology,  etc,  are: 
I.  De  Otitis  Gracoram  po»t  pugnam  ad  ifantineam,  ex- 
tracted from  Diodorus  and  Plutarch: — 2.  De  Fato:— 
8.  Dt  Virtulibtu: — 4.  De  Platonica  algue  Arialolelim 
PhUotopkia  Differentia: — 5.  OracuUi  Magica  Zona*- 
trie.  Since  this  list  was  prepared,  some  of  the  smaller 
tracts  of  Pletho,  previously  unedited,  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  M.  Alexandre  has  brought  out  at  Paris, 
6.  De  lAgibiu,  Fragmenttu 

Philotophy. — There  is  no  distinctive  sj-stem  of  phi- 
losophy to  be  ascribed  to  Pletho.  He  was  a  revivalist 
and  restorer  only,  except  in  the  department  of  politics; 
and  even  here  he  was  a  legitimate  disciple  of  Plato. 
He  asserted  the  exclusive  docoine  of  Plato  against 
Aristotle  and  the  Aristotelians,  and  also  against  the  ex- 
periment of  the  Neo-Platonists  to  conciliate  the  prin- 
ciples of  Aristotie  with  those  of  Plato.  He  did  not, 
however,  avoid  the  transcendental  excesses  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school,  or  refrain  from  following  the  example 
of  the  later  members  of  that  school,  in  blending  Oriental 
fantasies  with  the  specuktions  of  the  First  Academy. 
Still  his  restitution  of  Platonism  exercised  a  great  and 
beneficial  influence  on  the  intellect  of  the  15th  centuiy, 
by  presenting  a  new  object  of  regard,  by  quickening  in- 
telligence through  the  conflict  of  opinions  and  throngh 
the  controversies  excited,  and  by  liberating  inquiry 
from  the  solitary  predominance  of  the  one  great  teacher, 
whose  views  had  been  converted  into  a  tyrannical  au- 
thority, distorted  and  cramped  in  their  application,  and 
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leflMted  into  the  perOous  systems  of  the  Alexandrists 
Bid  ArerroisUi.  The  institution  of  the  Florentine  Acad- 
myytB  one  of  the  moet  potent  igencies  in  the  emanci- 
ptlioo  of  modem  thongbt;  and  its  establishment  may 
(liriT  be  credited  to  the  labors  and  to  the  impulse  of 
Fleibo.  What  is  truly  distinctive  of  bis  philoeopbical 
circer  is  hit  political  project  for  the  reformation  and 
loeliontion  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Though  some  of  its 
culliua  vere  derived  from  antiquity,  and  the  route  was 
in  »0K  sort  indicated  by  Plato  and  Plotinus,  yet  it  pos- 
naa  originality  of  its  own,  and  was  immediately  in- 
duced by  an  active  desire  of  ministering  to  present 
Deeds,  aud  of  supplying  practical  remedies,  even  if  they 
vere  impracticable,  to  the  actual  miseries  ofthe  society 
mand  bim. 

The  plan  proposed  by  Pletho  was  a  iweeping  agra- 
riuiaa,  resembling  in  some  respects  the  system  of  Ly- 
cuiiiii  and  that  of  Cleomenes  II  in  the  same  region  of 
Unoia;  resembling  in  others  the  socialism  of  Plato,  but 
membling  still  more  the  extreme  projects  of  land-reform 
■hich  hare  recently  been  proposed  in  England,  Ireland, 
Fmee,  and  other  countries.  The  evils  which  he  pro- 
posed to  redress  by  a  complete  alteration  of  the  fabric 
oftodety  were  the  insecurity  of  person  and  property ; 
the  iqutor  occasioned  by  ravages  and  multitudinous 
Uzea,  ill-imposeil  and  unfairly  levied;  the  uncertain 
ud  defective  administration  of  justice;  and  the  varied 
Hid  d^aded  currency  in  circulation.  Like  Plato,  he 
proposed  to  divide  the  people  into  three  classes,  but  the 
danes  were  different  from  those  of  PUto :  they  were 
10  be  the  agriculturists,  the  capitalists,  and  the  guar- 
ding The  farmere  or  agrieulturista  were  intended  to 
mdude  the  greater  part  of  the  industrial  body ;  the  cap- 
iulisd  were  co  embrace  the  owners  of  all  the  appliances 
fbr  the  assistance  of  labor,  and  apparently  the  lessors 
ofthe  land;  the  guardians,  or  defenders,  comprehended 
■U  who  were  engaged  in  the  protection  of  the  society 
and  its  members,  or  in  the  maintenance  of  right  and 
Older:  princes,  magistrates,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  sol- 
dien— priests  also,  probably.  There  was  to  be  no  pri- 
nte  property  in  land ;  it  was  to  belong  exclusively  to 
the  state,  and  to  be  leased  out,  from  time  to  time,  to 
hndlnds  or  capitalists.  A  right  of  temporary  occu- 
faicy  was  all  that  was  admitud.  Of  the  produce  of 
the  toil,  one  third  was  to  be  paid  to  the  government  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  guardians,  and  for  other  public 
bodcna;  one  third  went  to  the  landlords  or  capitalists ; 
nd  one  third  was  to  be  the  remuneration  of  the  act- 
sal  cultivators.  Pletho,  like  the  French  Economutet, 
thought  that  all  wealth  was  the  production  of  land, 
and  that  all  impositions  should  be  charged  upon  it. 
The  guardians,  whether  princes  or  soldiers  or  magis- 
hatei,  were  a  class  entirely  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
eoamanity.  They  paid  no  taxes,  bnt  protected  the 
people  from  external  violence  and  internal  disorders,  and 
•ere  sopported  by  the  government  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  public  third.  The  soldiers  were  quartered  on 
the  timiers  to  consume  the  government  thinta,  so  far 
as  reqaired  for  their  support :  "  fruges  consumere  natL" 
N«  money-taxes  were  impoaed :  the  funds  required  for 
the  public  service  were  to  be  derived  exclusively  from 
the  export  and  sale  of  the  surplus  which  remained  out 
of  the  goverament's  share  of  the  produce.  Such  is  a 
brief  abstract  of  Pletho's  plethoric  state.  The  plan  was 
wrer  completed ;  the  book  was  bnmed ;  its  author  died; 
•ad  the  Turks  conquered  the  Morea  before  the  experi- 
ment coidd  be  tried. 

litnatart. — Gass,  Gtnnadii  rt  Plethomi  Scrota  qua- 
Jan  aOa  H  medHa  (Breslan,  1844) ;  Pellissier,  PUlhm, 
Tniti  da  Loit,  on  lUcutU  da  Fragmrm,  en  Partie  in- 
f^dealOuvrage,par  CAIexcmdit  (Paris,  1861) ;  Leo 
AUatiw,  Ik  Georffiii  dialriba  (ibid.  1661) ;  Boivin,  Que- 
»<&*»  PkUotophet  At  X  VtM  Stick ;  Hody,  De  Gracii 
llUthUm,  etc  (Lond.  1742);  Bayle,  Did.  Hist,  et  Cri- 
(ijK;  BrOcker,  Uitt.  Crit.  PhiL  per.  iii,  pa.  i,  lib.  i,  c.  ii, 
1 1 :  c  iii,  §  4, 6 ;  Tiraboechi,  Storia  Mia  Letleratura 
Ita&ma;  Gingn^ne,  //ut.  de  kt  LUtirature  Kalietmei 


Smith,  Did.  Anc  ifythoL  and  Biog.;  Hallam,  Bit*,  qf 
the  Lit,  of  Europe,  ch.  ii,  §  ii,  p.  18,  14 ;  Fiulay,  nist. 
of  the  Bgtantine  Empire,  bk.  iv,  ch.  ii,  §  6,  voL  ii,  p.  608 ; 
id,  Hitt.  of  Med.  Greece,  etc,  ch.  ix,  §  2,  p.  282 ;  Ueber- 
weg.  Hist,  of  Philotophu,  §  109.    (G.  F.  H.) 

Plets,  Joseph,  doctor  of  theology,  imperial  chap- 
lain, and  abbot  of  the  monaster}-  of  the  Holy  Virgin 
of  Pagrany,  Hungary;  imperial  counsellor,  consistorial 
counsellor,  deacon-emeritus  of  the  metropolitan  chapter 
of  St.  Stephen,  at  Vienna ;  director  of  the  theological 
studies  in  the  Austrian  empire,  referent  of  the  same, 
assistant  of  the  imperial  comminion  of  studies,  director 
and  president  of  the  theological  faculty ;  and,  in  1886, 
ex-rector  magnUicus  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  mem- 
ber ofthe  high  schools  of  \*ienna,  Pesth,  and  Padua,  etc, 
was  bom  at  Vienna  Jan.  8,  1788 ;  attended  the  lessons 
of  the  gymnasium  of  St.  Anna ;  studied  philosophy  and 
theology  at  the  University  of  Vienna ;  received  orders 
Aug,  80, 1812,  and  was  appointed  adjunct  at  the  univer- 
sity, prefect  ofthe  studies,  and  librarian  in  the  episcopal 
seminary.  During  the  years  1814  and  1815  be  taught 
dogmatics  at  the  High  School  of  Vienna,  In  1816  he 
was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  court,  and  first  director 
of  the  studies  at  the  institute  for  the  education  of  secu- 
lar priests,  then  recently  founded  by  Francis  I.  In  1828 
he  was  called  upon  to  teach  dogmatics  at  the  University 
of  Vienna,  and  Feb.  16,  1827,  be  became  canon  of  the 
metropolitan  chapter  of  St.  Stephen.  He  received  suc- 
cessively the  functions  and  dignities  mentioned  above, 
and  discharged  the  duties  thereof  with  active  zeal,  com- 
mendable prudence,  with  disinterestedness  and  consci- 
entiousness, for  the  good  of  the  State  and  the  Church. 
A  fit  of  apoplexy  put  an  end  to  his  restless  activity,  in 
1841.  Pletz  was  a  worthy,  unblemished  priest,  a  learned 
theologian,  a  zealous  protector  of  true  science,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  father  to  the  poor,  a  consoler  of  the  afllicl- 
ed,  a  helper  ill  need,  and  to  his  friends  a  true  and  up- 
right friend.  Besides  several  works  of  edification  and 
some  sermons,  which  he  published  in  the  years  1817- 
1833,  he  wrote  a  number  of  essays  in  Print's  theolog- 
ical journal,  and  in  his  own,  which  he  edited  from  1828 
to  1840,  under  the  title  of  Xeue  theologitehe  Zeitschrift 
(Vienna),  in  twelve  annual  volumes;  the  thirteenth, 
commenced  by  Pletz,  was  completed  by  bis  friend,  Prof, 
Seebach, 

PUoSta,  the  "folded"  chasuble  worn  on  Good  Fri- 
day by  the  deacon  and  subdeacon,  or  by  a  priest,  folded 
on  the  shoulder,  when  acting  as  a  deacon.  It  is  a  relic 
of  ancient  usage,  anterior  to  the  use  of  the  dalmatic  and 
tunic,  when  they  wore  the  trabea  rolled  up  in  front  to 
leave  their  hands  free  and  unencumbered,  and  is  also  a 
peculiarity  belonging  to  times  of  penance. 

Pliny  the  Younger,  or  Caius  C.«c.  P.  Secukdus. 
the  nephew  and  adopted  son  ofthe  elder  Pliny,  was  bom 
I  at  Como  in  A.D.  61  or  62;  was  a  pupil  of  Quintilian: 
and  pleaded  successfully  as  an  advocate  in  his  nineteenth 
year.  He  was  successively  tribune  of  the  people,  pre- 
fect of  the  treasury,  consul,  proconsul  in  Pontus  and 
Bithynia,  and  augur;  and  died,  universally  esteemed, 
in  116.  The  name  of  Pliny  the  Younger  has,  from  the 
days  of  Tertullian,  been  mentioned  with  peculiar  inter- 
est by  Christian  writers  on  account  of  the  testimony 
which  he  bore  concerning  the  Christians  of  bis  day  in 
Bithynia,  They  form  the  subject  of  a  rather  long  let- 
ter (x,  97)  to  Trajan,  written  about  forty  years  after  the 
death  of  St.  Paul,  and  followed  by  a  short  answer  from 
Trajan.  With  all  his  advantages  of  education,  Pliny 
was  superstitions  and  credulous.  Though  a  kind- 
hearted  man  even  to  slaves  (viii,  1, 16, 19),  he  was  in- 
tolerant and  cruel  to  the  Christians ;  and,  according  to 
his  own  account,  he  put  to  death  the  Christians  of  Bi- 
thynia who  would  not  abjure  their  religion,  though  he 
considered  it  only  an  innocent  superstition.  The  mate- 
rials for  Pliny's  life  may  be  collected  from  his  Kpistles, 
from  which  a  brief  notice  has  been  drawn  up  bv  Cella- 
rius,  and  one  more  elaborate  by  Masson ;  there  is  also  a 
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very  complete  Life  of  Pliny,  with  abandsnt  references 
tu  his  letters,  prefixed  to  E.  Thierfeld's  German  trans- 
lation of  the  "  Epistles  and  Panegyric"  (Munich,  1828). 
But  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Epistles  themselves  for 
the  most  gratifying  notice  of  Plijiy  the  Younger,  every 
epistle  being,  as  Melmoth  observes,  "a  kind  of  historical 
sketch,  wherein  we  have  a  view  of  him  in  some  striking 
attitude  either  of  active  or  contemplative  life."  Pliny's 
Epistles  have  been  translated  into  English  by  Lord  Or- 
rery and  Mr.  Melmoth.  The  best  edition  of  Pliny's 
Epistles  is  that  of  Cortius  and  Longolius  (Amst.  1734, 
4to),  Of  the  editions  of  the  Epistles  and  Panegyric 
together  may  be  recommended  those  of  Christopher  Cel- 
larius  (Leips.  1693, 12mo) ;  Heame,  with  Ufe  by  Masson 
prefixed  (Oxford,  1708, 8vo) ;  Gierig  (Leips.  1806, 2  vols. 
8vo),  and  Gesuetan  and  Schaefer  (ibid.  1805).  Of  his 
writings,  the  letter  addressed  to  the  emperor  Trajan  in 
the  year  107  is  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
documents  remaining  of  early  Christian  history,  and  we 
therefore  transcribe  here  some  portion  of  it.  After  men- 
tioning the  difficulty  of  his  own  situation,  and  his  per- 
plexity in  what  manner  to  proceed  against  men  charged 
with  no  other  crime  than  the  name  of  Christian,  the 
writer  proceeds  as  follows; 

"  Others  were  named  by  an  Informer,  who  at  flrst  con- 
fessed themselves  Christians,  and  afterwards  denied  it; 
the  rest  said  they  bsd  been  Chrlstlaus,  but  had  left  them 
— some  three  yenrs  ago,  some  longer,  and  one  or  more 
above  twenty  years.  They  all  worshipped  yonr  image 
and  the  statnes  of  the  gods;  the««  also  reviled  Christ. 
They  affirmed  that  the  whole  of  their  fualt  or  error  lay 
In  this — ihnt  they  were  wont  to  meet  together  ou  a  stated 
day  before  it  was  light,  and  sing  among  themselves  alter- 
nately a  hymn  to  Christ,  as  to  God,  and  bind  themselves 
by  an  oath,  not  to  the  commiM^iou  uf  any  wickedness,  but 
not  to  be  gnilty  of  theft,  or  robbery,  or  adultery,  never  to 
falsify  their  word,  nor  to  deny  a  pledge  committed  to 
them  when  called  apou  to  return  It.  When  these  things 
were  performed,  it  was  their  custom  to  separate,  and  then 
to  come  Together  again  to  a  meitl,  which  ihey  ate  in  com* 
moil  without  any  disorder  ;  but  this  they  had  forborne 
since  the  publication  of  my  edict,  by  which,  according  to 
yonr  commands,  I  prohibited  asseniblles.  Afler  receiv- 
ing this  account,  I  judged  it  the  mure  necessary  to  exam- 
ine, and  that  by  torture,  two  maid-servants,  which  were 
called  ministers:  but  I  have  discovered  nothing  besides 
a  bad  and  excessive  8Dj)erstition.  Suspending,  therefore, 
all  judicial  proceedings,  1  have  recourse  to  you  Tir  advice, 
for  it  has  appeared  to  me  matter  highly  deserving  consid- 
eration, especially  upon  account  of  the  great  number  of 
persons  who  are  In  danger  of  suffering,  for  many  of  all 
ages  and  every  rank,  of  both  sexes  likewise,  are  accused, 
iind  will  be  accused.  Nor  has  the  contagion  of  this  su- 
perstition seized  cities  only,  but  the  lesser  towns  also,  aud 
the  open  country ;  nevertheless,  it  seems  tu  me  that  it 
may  be  restrained  and  corrected.  It  is  certain  that  the 
temples  which  were  almost  forsaken  bejfin  to  be  more 
frequented ;  and  the  sacred  solemnities,  afler  a  long  inter- 
mission, are  revived.  Victims  likewise  are  everywhere 
bought  up,  whereas  fur  a  time  there  were  few  purchasers. 
Whence  it  Is  easy  to  Imagine  what  numbers  of  men  might 
be  reclaimed  if  pardon  were  granted  to  those  who  repent." 

So  few  and  uncertain  are  the  records  left  to  guide  our 
inquiries.through  the  obscure  period  which  immediately 
followed  the  conclusion  of  the  labors  of  the  apostles,  that 
the  above  testimony  to  the  numbers  and  virtues  of  our 
forefathers  in  faith  becomes  indeed  invaluable.  See 
Milman,  Hitt.  of  Chrulianity ;  Liddon,  Divinity  of 
i'hriit;  Mosheim,  Commentary  of  Chritlian  Uitlory; 
SchtS,  Hi»t.  of  the  Christian  Church,  i,  164  sq.;  Smith, 
JHct.  of  Clot.  Biog.  a.  v.;  B^hr,  Guch.  da-  romitchm 
Lileratur ;  Hagenboch,  Kirchengach,  der  ertfat  drei 
Jahrh.  cb.  viii;  Alzug,  Kirchengach.  i,  112, 186;  Rid- 
dle, Christian  A  ntiguities,  p.  176  sq. ;  Bender,  DerjSngere 
Plinius  (Tub.  1873);  Cudworth,  Intellectual  Universe; 
Jules  Janin,/'/>Re  lejeune  et  QuintUien  (1888);  Church, 
J'liny's  Utters  (Lond.  1872). 

Plisson,  MARiE-PnunBSCE,  a  French  female  math- 
ematician, celebrated  in  her  time  by  her  eccentricities, 
was  bom  at  Chartres  Nov.  27, 1727.  Her  father  was  a 
magistrate.  Her  taste  for  learned  pursuits  kept  her  aloof 
from  the  world,  and  indticed  her  to  prefer  single-blessed- 
ness to  matrimonial  bliss.  Her  quaint  disposition  soon 
engaged  her  in  disputes  with  which  her  sex  evidently 
ought  to  have  nothing  to  do.    She  first  made  herself 


known  by  several  pieces  in  prose  and  in  verse,  published 
by  the  newspapers  of  the  time.  In  1764  the  question 
was  agitated  whether  a  child  bom  ten  months  and  ten 
days  after  the  dissolution  of  the  matrimonial  tie  was  le- 
gitimate 7  Mile.  Plisson  boldly  intervened  in  this  mo- 
mentous debate,  and  attacked  with  no  little  vivacity 
the  opinion  of  Lebos,  Bertin,  Antoine  Petit,  etc :  many 
were  the  epigrams  darted  at  the  female  philosopher. 
There  was  a  time  when  she  took  to  observe  with  pas- 
sionate curiosity  the  nature  of  the  cat,  and  comparing 
notes  with  all  the  naturalists  who  had  written  anything 
about  it.  She  undertook  to  write  the  physiology  of  this 
interesting  animaL  "  What  animal,"  she  says,  in  one 
of  her  pamphlets, "  is  more  common,  more  at  hand  to  be 
examined  by  educated  people,  than  the  cat?"  Her  li- 
brary was  remarkable  in  every  respect.  She  died  Dec 
17, 1788.  Mile.  Plisson  left,  Odes  sur  la  Vie  champitre 
(1760): — Projet  pour  soulager  Its  Pauvres  de  la  Cam- 
pagne  (Chartres,  1768) : — Recherehes  sur  la  Durie  de  la 
Grossesse  (Amsterdam,  1765) : — La  Promenade  de  Prv- 
vince,  Nouvelle,  avee  les  Voyages  fOromatis  dans  File  de 
BienveiBance  et  dans  la  Planite  de  Mercure  (Paris,  1788, 
12mo): — and  Maximes  morales  cCun  PhUosophe  Chretien 
(Paris,  1783, 16mo).— Hoefer,  Nom.  Biog.  Ginirale,  xl, 
486.     (G.  D.  R) 

Floos  van  Amstel,  Corneuds,  a  celebrated 
Dutch  amateur  engraver  and  designer,  was  bom  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1726.  He  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  his  im- 
itations of  the  drawings  of  old  masters,  of  which  he  pos- 
sessed one  of  the  best  collections  known,  amounting  to 
five  thousand  drawings  by  celebrated  Italian,  German, 
French,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  masters,  from  Giotto  to  his 
own  time.  Bom  of  s  good  and  wealthy  family,  he  had 
every  opportunity  for  improving  his  taste  and  advanc- 
ing his  pursuits.  Being  acquainted  with  all  the  prin- 
cipal collectors  of  Amsterdam,  he  commenced  making 
his  own  valuable  collection  at  a  very  early  age.  He 
had  likewise  a  very  valuable  collection  of  prints  and 
etchings,  especially  of  the  works  of  Lucas  van  Leyden, 
Albert  DUrcr,  Golzius,  Cornelius  and  Jan  Vlsser,  N.  Ber- 
chem,  and  especially  Rembrandt.  Ploos  van  Amstel's 
own  works  consist  chiefly  of  imitations  of  drawings  of 
old  masters,  in  chalk,  washed  and  colored ;  the  colored 
imitations  were  accomplished  by  printing  with  several 
plates.  In  1765  he  published  a  collection  of  forty-six 
such  imitations  in  various  styles,  alter  drawings  by  A. 
Vandevelde,  Rembrandt,  Ostade,  Gerard  Dow,  Back- 
huysen,  Hetzu,  Berchem,  A.  Bloemaert,  Wouvermaim, 
Mieris,  Terburg,  and  others.  There  are  altogether  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  imitations  of  drawings  by  Plooe 
van  Amstel,  and  many  of  these  are  published  in  various 
stages  of  progress,  but  very  few  impressions  were  taken 
of  any.  They  are  enumerated  and  described  by  Wd- 
gel  in  the  Kunst-Katalog,  and  in  NagWa  KSnstkr-Lex- 
itoti.  A  collection  of  one  hundred  of  Van  Amstel's  and 
some  additional  similar  imitations,  with  a  portrait  of 
Van  Amstel,  was  published  by  C.  Josi  (London,  1821, 
royal  folio);  but  only  one  hundred  copies  were  print- 
ed, and  at  the  enormous  price  of  forty  guineas  per 
copy.  Ploos  van  Amstel  died  at  Amsterdam  Dec.  20, 
1798,  and  on  March  8, 1800,  his  valuable  collection,  with 
the  exception  of  the  etchings  of  Rembrandt,  was  sold 
at  auction,  and  realized  the  large  sum  of  109,406  flo- 
ins.  See  Van  Eynden  en  Vander  Willigen,  Grschie- 
denis  der  Vaterlandsche  SchilddcuntI  sedert  de  Ilelfl  der 
XVIII  £euw.  lSl6-l8i2.— Engl.  Cydop.  s.  v. 

PlotlnuB,  the  most  prominent  and  celebrated  of 
the  Neo-Platonic  philosophers,  the  most  elaborate  and 
authoritative  exponent  of  the  sctiool  of  Alexandria,  was 
the  most  transcendental  of  the  ancient  transcendental- 
ista,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  transforming  into 
the  Pantheism  of  lamblichus  and  Proclus  the  doctrine 
deduced  through  many  successions  ftom  Plato. 

lAfe. — The  outlines  of  the  career  of  Plotinns  hare 
already  been  given,  and  have  been  accompanied  with 
a  brief  notice  of  his  opinions,  under  NBO-PijiTOiiiaii. 
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Tbe  eateem  in  which  the  sage  of  Lycopolis  was  held  by 
hu  contemporaries  is  shown  by  the  application  to  him 
of  tbe  curtent  proverb,  "  The  productions  of  Egypt  are 
fe«,  but  they  are  great."  His  asceticism  led  him  to 
regaid  bis  body,  the  casket  of  his  soul,  with  such  con- 
lenpt  that  he  would  never  suffer  his  likeness  to  be 
ukm.  His  pupil  Amelias,  however,  introduced  tbe 
punter  Carterius  to  his  lectures,  who  was  thus  enabled 
to  tike  a  portrait  of  bim  from  memory,  without  bis 
knowledge.  His  philoaopbical  temperament  is  further 
illustrated  by  bis  dying  words,  addressed  to  Eustochiue, 
'I  im  striving  to  reimite  what  is  divine  in  me  to  the 
puie  divinity  which  reigns  thiuughout  the  universe." 
Wben  he  expired,  a  dragon  nisbed  from  under  his  lied, 
isd  CKiped  through  a  hole  in  the  wall  Amelius  in- 
qoind  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  not  yet  entirely  dumb, 
"  What  has  become  of  bim  ?"  and  was  informed,  i  n  a  string 
or  loose  hexameters,  that  he  dwelt  with  Minos,  Khada- 
manthia,  Abacus,  Pythagoras,  and  other  blessed  spirits, 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  Deity,  to  whom  he  had 
been  conjoined  in  ecstatic  union  four  times  during  life. 
After  tbe  biographical  notice  already  given,  it  only  re- 
maim  to  give  a  somewhat  fuller  account  of  bis  writings, 
and  a  more  extended  and  coimected  exposition  of  his 
viewi. 

ITrilM^  — Tbe  philosophy  of  the  Keo- Platonic 
scbool  of  Alexandria,  founded  by  Ammoniiis  Saocas, 
waa  an  exclusive  cult,  designed  to  be  a  secret  and  priv- 
ile^  possession  for  the  training  and  elevation  of  an 
dect  body  of  theorists  and  enthuriasts.  The  seal  of 
ittieMice  having  been  broken  by  Herennius,  his  fellow- 
<fiiciple,  Plotinus  deemed  that  there  was  no  longer 
dtber  obligation  or  expediency  in  endeavoring  to  pre- 
sove  the  secrets  of  tbe  new  speculation,  and  accord- 
ingly promulgated  it  by  oral  lectures  at  Rome,  con- 
linned  for  twenty-five  years,  and  by  treatises  written  at 
variom  times  during  this  long  course  of  instruction. 
Hii  exposiiion  was,  however,  so  curt,  intricate,  and  ob- 
!c«re;  ao  full  of  inapprehensible  subtleties  and  impal- 
laUe  distinctions,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
innUng  the  aid  of  his  pupils  to  interpret  and  to 
derefaip  his  doctrine.  He  thus  employed  his  veteran 
dixiple^  Amelius,  to  combat  the  repugnances  and  to 
Roore  the  doubts  of  the  neophvte  Porphyry.  All  the 
oriier  writers  who  have  occasion  to  mention  Plotinus 
■peak  of  his  brief,  terse,  thought- oppressed,  draculai 
itrlt;  and  the  few  among  the  modems  who  have  had 
■lie  pitieoce  and  have  taken  tbe  pains  to  wade  through 
kii  Imtslizing  compoeiuons  must  have  often  re-echoed 
tie  ancient  censures.  The  sublimation  of  the  recondite 
tboDght  is  rendered  more  evanescent  by  the  dryness  of 
tbe  phraaeokigy  and  the  niggardliness  of  wonis.  The 
diScnlty  of  the  connpresaed  and  indistinct  utterance  is 
<>>sile  more  difticalt  by  the  abundance  of  the  nebulous 
■Ixnght.  Yet  through  all  the  clouds  of  utterance  and 
cf  contemplation  gleams  continually  a  more  than  earth- 
iv  ladiance,  which  lights  up  the  darkness,  and  converts 
the  dim,  disjointed,  spasmodic  communications  into  ex- 
quisite revelations  of  supernal  purity  and  beauty,  and 
into  wonderful  graces,  which  ore  equally  without  art, 
in  notation  of  art,  and  beyond  art.  The  intense  flame 
°f  paseiooate  love  illumines  dialectical  subtleties  and 
•cbolaitic  formulas  in  the  Letters  of  Eloiso  and  Abelard ; 
•nd  the  ethereal  splendor  of  "  the  heavenly  love,"  Which 
fills  his  whole  int4Jlectiial  being,  frequently  clothes  with 
ita  own  light  the  technical  phrases,  the  visionary  ab- 
iractians,  and  the  jagged  points  of  the  diction  of  Plo- 
tinna.  Knowledge  with  him  is  intuition :  he  sees  the 
^rine  and  the  eternal  by  the  influx  and  the  commun- 
is <rf  the  divine :  he  is  himself  in  turn  apprehended, 
tether  than  understood,  by  an  immediate  contact  be- 
■ween  his  own  rapt  spirit  and  the  enkintUed  intelligetice 
of  his  readers.  He  ssys  that  ur  the  pure  universe  of 
the  intelligible  there  are  neither  "discourse  of  reason" 
■wtbevMces  of  speech,  but  onlj-  immediate  knowledge 
bv  lympathetic  community  of  thought  {oi  li  Irl  tpia- 
rof  tifuu  xpqtrdai  yonuniov,  iv  fUv  r^J  voijry  ovaas 


roi  iriitxav  .  .  .  ycfvuaKOUV  f  &v  ical  tA  irap  'iWi)- 
\uv  iv  axniioa,  Etm.  i v,  iii,  18).  There  is  something  of 
the  same  inspiration  by  contact  and  association  which 
quickens  and  assimilates  tbe  eager  intellect,  and  enables 
us  to  divine  and  appropriate  rather  than  to  understand 
the  mystic  communications  of  Plotinus.  He  seems 
himself  to  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  vagueness  and 
unintelligibility  of  his  compositions.  They  were  bursts 
of  sudden  revelation,  gushing  out  in  hasty,  spontaneous 
expressioD.  The  weakness  of  his  sight,  and  the  fever- 
ish impatience  of  his  overteeming  mind,  prevented  biro 
from  recasting  what  he  bad  once  committed  to  parch- 
ment. He,  therefore,  intrusted  to  Porphyr>',  a  rheto- 
rician trained  in  the  school  of  Longinus,  the  onerous 
task  of  collecting,  revising,  and  co-ordinating  his  works. 
Porphyry  undertook  the  office  with  reverence,  and  dis- 
charged it  with  affectionate  fidelity.  Plotinus  had 
already  produced  and  disseminated  among  bis  acolytes 
twenty-one  books,  when  Porphyry  came  to  Rome  and 
attached  himself  to  him :  he  added  twenty-four  during 
the  six  years  that  Porphyry  attended  his  instructions, 
and  he  sent  nine  for  revision  to  Porphyry,  in  his  Si- 
cilian retreat,  during  the  last  period  of  his  life.  It  is 
probable  that  these  books  did  not  embrace  all  the  phil- 
osophical lucubrations  of  tbe  master,  but  that  there 
were  other  treatises  or  essays  in  various  stages  of  de- 
velopment, which  were  left  behind,  or  were  preserved  as 
notes  or  memoranda  in  the  hands  of  the  disciples — like 
the  college  notes  of  the  lectures  of  Niebuhr,  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  and  many  others,  which  have  been  expanded 
and  published  to  complete  or  to  extend  the  lessons'  of 
the  preceptors.  Of  such  materials  there  ate  ample  evi- 
dences in  the  surviving  remains  of  Plotinus,  the  greater 
part  of  which  appears  as  brief  and  imdeveloped  jottings, 
often  as  bare  hints,  while  numerous  passages  have  been 
elaborated  with  great  care,  and  are  expressed  with  ad- 
equate precision,  fulness,  and  accesses  of  rugged  grace. 
Porphyry  collected  fifty-four  essays  of  various  dimen- 
sions, which,  in  imitation  of  the  Platonic  Trilogies  and 
Tetralogies,  he  arranged  in  six  series  of  nine  each,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Enneads;  being  guided  in 
their  combination  and  disposition  by  the  agreement  or 
affinity  of  their  topics,  and  in  their  succession  by  the 
ascending  progress  from  human  observation  and  expe- 
rience, through  the  constituent  principles  of  abstract 
nature,  to  ontology  and  theology.  This  is  not  the  line 
of  systematic  exposition,  nor  is  it,  in  its  execution,  the 
strict  order  of  discovery.  The  whole  body  is  irregular 
and  confused;  incomplete  and  oflen  incoherent  in  its 
members;  imdeveloped  and  fragmentary  in  the  expo- 
sition of  the  several  parts.  There  are  a  few  sufficiently 
thorough  discussions :  On  Beauty  (Ann.  i,  vi) ;  On  Nat- 
ure and  the  One  (^Etm.  iii,  viii) ;  On  Psychical  Problems 
{Etm.  iv,  iii-v) ;  On  the  Species  of  Existence  {Ena,  iv, 
i-iii) ;  and  On  Unity  and  Multiformity  (A'rni.  vi,  iv-v) ; 
to  which  may  be  added  On  the  Essential  Good  {Evn. 
vi,  vii  and  ix).  That  there  was  a  definite  system  in 
the  mind  of  Plotinus  may  be  readily  admitted,  for  there 
is  a  general  oongmity  of  thought  pervading  the  whole 
collection,  and  his  characteristic  principles  were  enter- 
tained from  the  first.  This  system  might  possibly  be 
reproduced  in  its  substantial  integrity  by  a  liberal  em- 
ployment of  conjecture  and  logical  evolution.  Such  a 
system  may  have  been  propounded  by  Plotinus  in  his 
oral  course — though,  from  his  remains  and  from  the  tes- 
timony of  antiquity,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  even 
the  instructions  to  the  school  were  marked  by  the  ab- 
sence of  method,  consecution,  perspicuity,  and  propor- 
tion. The  written  expansions  of  his  doctrine  appear  to 
have  been  determined  by  transitory  contingencies — the 
doubts  of  his  scholars,  the  cavils  of  opponents,  the  ap- 
parent urgency  of  particular  questions,  as  in  the  papers 
Agaiiut  (he  Gnottict  (Etm,  ii,  ix).  Yet  even  what  was 
written  in  this  disconnected  manner  was  composed  at 
various  times,  in  diverse  moods,  and  left  in  different 
degrees  of  completion.  None  of  the  books  can  be  re- 
garded as  a  Just,  rounded,  and  complete  essay.    They 
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are,  for  the  moct  part,  a  collection  of  remarks  upon  dis- 
continuous points,  associated  with  a  common  subject 
of  inquiry,  thus  resembling  the  Pauiet,  like  those  of 
Pascal,  which  were  for  a  long  time  a  favorite  but 
imperfect  form  of  enunciation  with  French  thinkers. 
This,  however,  does  not  exhaust  the  impediments  to 
any  coherent  and  satisfactory  ordination  of  the  produc- 
tions of  Flotinus.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
all  his  written  remains  were  in  a  condition  to  be  made 
available.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  other  ma- 
terials besides  those  employed  by  Porphyry,  either  in 
bis  form  of  synoptical  abridgments  or  of  formal  trac- 
tates, were  in  the  hands  of  other  disciples.  In  view  of 
all  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  so  far  as  they  can  now 
be  ascertained  and  appreciated,  there  is  a  concert  of 
opinion  among  scholars  and  critics  that  the  procedure 
of  Porphyry  was  judicious,  and  that  no  better  plan  of 
arrangement  could  have  been  adopted  than  the  aggre- 
gation of  the  fragmentary  materials  in  accordance  with 
the  loose  bond  of  coherence  supplied  by  similarity  of 
subject,  although  this  plan  utterly  disregards  the  chron- 
ological order  of  their  production,  and  shuffles  con- 
fusedly together  the  writings  of  very  distinct  periods. 
L<ess  inconvenience  would  result  from  this  disorder,  if 
there  had  been  entire  constancy  and  consistency  in  the 
development  of  bis  speculation ;  but  in  his  earlier  ca- 
reer Ploiinus  was  much  influenced  by  the  tenets  of 
Numenius ;  in  bis  maturer  life  he  acquired  greater  in- 
dependence of  thought,  but  inclined  most  closely  to  the 
teachings  and  tendencies  of  Plato;  and  in  his  later 
years  he  gave  evidence  of  diminished  power  of  intel- 
lect. What  could  be  done  to  correct  or  compensate 
for  the  confusion  of  the  text  was  supplied  by  the  iSen- 
ienca  of  Porphyry,  which  gave  an  abstract  of  the  doc- 
trine, but  these  have  come  down  to  us  only  in  a  sadly 
mangled  form. 

In  the  arrangement  of  Porphyry  [see  Keo-Plato- 
nism]  the  logical  order  is  disturbed,  and  in  a  great 
measure  inverted.  The  last  two  Enneads  are  the  most 
characteristic,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  important 
for  the  estimation  of  the  philosophy  of  Plotinus.  The 
first  Ennead  is  noted  by  Porphyry  as  pre-eminently 
ethical  (being  occupied  with  ra  ^ucurcpa,  or  rdc 
ijiuciDTtpai-  iiro^iaus').  The  recension  of  Porphyij-  was 
not  the  only  promulgation  of  the  lectures  of  Plotinus. 
Three  other  publications  have  been  specified,  and  other 
copies  of  special  parts  of  his  philosophy  may  have  been 
circulated.  As  soon  as  he  commenced  reducing  his 
views  to  writing,  demands  fur  copies  were  made  upon 
him  by  his  followers,  and  these  exemplars  would  nat- 
urally be  multiplied  aud  disseminated  to  some  extent. 
We  know  that  some  of  his  productions  were  sent  in  his 
lifetime  from  Rome  to  Syria,  to  the  rhetorician  Longi- 
nus.  These  loose  and  flymg  sheets  would  soon  be  lost 
after  the  more  complete  body  of  bis  doctrine  became 
accessible.  This,  however,  is  acknowledged  to  have  ex- 
isted in  two  forms — that  issued  with  authority  by  Por- 
phyry, and  another  presentation  by  Eustochius,  a  pupil 
who  attended  the  death-bed  of  his  teacher.  These  two 
versions  are  alune  recognised  by  Creuzer,  the  accepted 
authority  fur  all  matters  connected  with  the  text  and 
interpretation  of  Plotinus.  These  recensions  did  not 
agree  either  in  the  distribution  of  the  matter  or  in  all 
the  details  of  doctrine.  The  Eustochian  edition  was 
still  in  existence  in  the  Byzantine  period,  but  has  since 
perished,  and  has  left  the  I'orphyrian  text  as  the  sole 
representative  of  Plotinus.  This  exempUr  is,  however, 
believed  by  Creuzer  to  have  received  additions  and  al- 
terations from  the  concurrent  copy  of  the  Eustochian 
rolls. 

We  would  remark,  before  proceeding  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  peculiar  philosophy  of  Plotinus,  that  neither 
he,  nor  the  sect  of  which  he  was  the  expositor,  contem- 
plated the  institution  of  a  distinct,  original  type  of 
speculation.  The  Neo-Platonists  were  the  coutinuators 
of  the  Platonic  Academy — drifted  far,  it  may  be,  from 
the  ancient  shores.    Their  distuictive  purpose  was  to 


conciliate  Aristotle  with  Plato,  and  to  harmonize  with 
both  the  teachings  of  Pythagoras,  and  the  asceticism 
which  had  flowed  to  Alexandria  from  Oriental  sources. 
The  energies  of  the  teachers  of  the  new  and  modifie<l 
doctrine  would  thus  be  not  equally  expended  over  all 
parts  of  any  complete  system,  but  concentrated  on  the 
subjects  of  conciliation,  the  exposition  of  thoee  leading 
principles  which  furnished  the  means  of  reconcilement, 
and  their  development  in  accordance  with  the  scheme 
of  agreement  Aspasius,  Alexander,  and  Adrastus  were 
read  in  the  school  and  commented  upon  by  Plotinns  tn 
the  last,  in  company  with  Severus,  Numenius,  and  other 
Platonists  or  Neo-Platonists.  Thus  is  given  a  further 
explanation  of  both  the  incompleteness  of  the  Neo-Pla- 
tonic  doctrine  in  Plotinus,  and  also  of  the  inevitaUe 
difficulty  of  affording  a  dear,  compact,  and  methodical 
exposition  of  that  doctrine, 

PliUoiopky The  definition  of  metaphysics  by  the 

schoolmen  as  the  branch  of  knowledge  treating  of  ab- 
stract being  and  its  modifications  (IM  Ente,  Entibus  et 
Entium  affeclibui)  is  more  applicable  to  the  daring  rev- 
eries of  Plotinus  than  to  any  other  scheme  of  specula- 
tion. For,  whether  we  regard  the  term  as  having  been 
originally  invented  by  Theophrastus  to  designate  in- 
quiries outside  of  phyrics  and  subsequent  to  tbem,  or 
beyond  physics  and  transcending  them,  it  is  almost  ex- 
clusively in  this  dim  and  unbounded  region  that  the 
reflecUons  and  imaginations  of  Plotinus  disport  them- 
selves. With  the  ordinary  topics  of  English-speaking 
philosophy  he  scarcely  concerns  himself.  He  rises  from 
the  earth  like  the  skylark,  and  rarely  pours  forth  his 
song  till  he  is  lost  from  sight  in  the  clouds,  and  com- 
mingles his  notes  with  the  mysterious  voices  of  the 
upper  air.  The  account  given  of  his  writings  woulil 
preclude  any  expectation  of  a  complete  or  detailed  body 
of  doctrine.  His  work  was  fragmentary  and  without 
order.  Death  seized  the  reaper  in  the  midst  of  bi-s 
harvest.  His  instruction  must  at  all  times  have  been 
broken  and  unsystematic,  because  it  was  merely  the 
supplement  and  modification  of  opinions  already  cur- 
rent. He  deals  only  with  those  sublimities  of  specula- 
tion—a/noes cogitabUet — which  aid  him  in  harmonizing 
the  teachings  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Parmenides,  and  Py- 
thagoras, in  developing  their  conclusions  into  a  still 
higher  range  of  thought,  and  in  applying  this  develop- 
ment to  the  purification  of  the  intellect  and  to  the  pur- 
gation of  the  heart.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  breathe 
in  this  rarefied  atmosphere.  The  pilgrim  of  the  Alpine 
Club  is  oppressed  and  dizzied  by  the  tenuity  of  the  air 
on  the  heights  of  Mont  Blanc  or  of  Ararat ;  and  the  brain 
whirls  in  those  extreme  altitudes  of  speculation,  where 
words  become  too  hard  and  narrow  for  their  contents,  and 
language  is  only  the  symbolism  of  unutterable  thoughts 

Whether,  then,  we  consider  the  character  of  the  in- 
vestigations, the  form  in  wbich  they  appear,  their  lim- 
itation to  the  highest  and  most  insoluble  problems,  their 
incompleteness,  or  their  discontinuity,  it  is  a  task  of 
the  greatest  difficulty  to  present  a  clear,  oitleily,  and 
coherent  view  of  the  philosophy  of  Plotinus.  Within 
the  space  at  command,  all  that  can  be  attempted  will 
be  a  rapid  outline  of  his  most  distinctive  positions,  in 
what  appears  to  be  their  natural  dependence. 

Creuzer  condenses  his  summary  of  the  Plotinian  doc- 
trine into  three  theses : 

"  1.  There  is  a  Supreme  One  whence  all  things  pro- 
ceed, which  cannot  be  fitly  declared  by  the  thought  or 
name  of  Essence  or  Being,  yet  is  the  fountain  and  orig- 
inal of  all  essences,  and  therefore  of  being  itself. 

"  2.  What  is  One  in  the  ultimate  apprehension  becomes 
twofold  in  Mind  (\oiJc)  and  through  Mind.  For  Hind, 
turning  towards  that  Supreme  One  and  regarding  it, 
establishes  difference,  generates  ideas,  and  produces  the 
commencements  of  definite  thought. 

"3.  The  Soul  (of  the  world)  being  turned  towards  the 
Mind  and  regarding  it,  develops  the  diversity  and  mul- 
tiplicity of  things  which  are  discoverable  in  the  sensible 
universe.    The  universal  aggregate  of  things  sensible 
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tuuMX,  bowenr,  be  conceived  as  unity,  if  tbe  Sapieme 
Mind  be  exdmled,  nor  can  it  be  thought  o{  as  Oae. 
MM  cannot  form  for  itself  the  idea  of  the  absolute  One, 
witbout  the  original  One  and  the  Good ;  that  is,  without 
the  uthor  and  father  of  Mind  itself,  and  of  all  things ; 
that  is,  without  tbe  Supreme"  (Prolegom,  m  Ptotin,  §  9, 
p.  niiv-xxT,  ed,  Paris). 

These  three  propositions  correspond  in  a  loose  and 
indinuict  war  with  the  three  principles  of  the  iiitelli- 
gibieunivene  assumed  by  Plotinus:  the  Absolute  (iood, 
ib«  SupTcme  Intelligence,  and  tbe  Soul  of  the  Unirenc. 
Fioo  theie  three  all  other  intelligences  descend  by 
gradual  difierentiations,  and  all  sensible  things  by  dis- 
tinn  cnatioD.  These  three  constitute  the  Neo-Platonic 
DiuitT:  the  Good,  which  is  the  father  of  all,  tbe  Mind 
(Noi;)  or  absolute  Reason  (Aoyof ),  and  the  animating 
SpiiiljOr  uniTcrsal  soul  (A'im.  ii,  ix,  1 ;  v,  i,  7 ;  ii,  1 ;  viii, 
13).  The  second  and  third  of  these  principles,  and  all 
ether  things  in  their  orderly  subordination,  which  pos- 
soe  active  potencies  in  tbemselves,  derive  their  power 
of  acting  and  their  rule  of  action  from  the  contempla- 
tion and  imitation  of  tbe  superior  essences  in  which 
tlitr  participate,  and  which  they  apprehend  by  intu- 
itioo  of  tbe  Divine,  ever  indwelling,  informing,  and  in- 
(otling  (miira^is  Stj  irdv  touto  to  «v,  £n«i.  iv,  iv, 
32;  nig  mnujuiiivoc  rp  airaay  ovaif,  vi,  iv,  14;  ia- 
juv  iittUTOi  mo/ioc  foijrnc,  ii>,  >v,  3).  High  and  chief 
enr  all  intelligences,  intelligibles,  and  senaibles  is  tbe 
tbwlate,  eternal,  oncbanging,  aelf-sustaiuing  One  {£nn, 
ri,  ix,  3).  This  is  the  Absolute  Good,  and  is  wholly 
intSdile,  being  dimly  apprehensible  only  by  the  purest 
and  highest  efforts  of  the  most  depurated  intuition 
(£aa.  ii,  ix,  1 ;  vi,  viii,  8 ;  ix,  3,  4 ;  vwip  iarurr^/ttiv 
c(i  ipaiitiv).  Tbe  One  aiid  tbe  Good  (which  are  one) 
is  before  and  above  being,  and  before  and  above  mind, 
or  the  intelligence  (vittpfii^tbt  r^v  roii  vov  fiont 
.  - .  ri  ixiaiva  vov,  xai  iiraaiva  oiaia(,  Emi,  v,  i, 
i).  That  tbe  One  b  above  the  Nai>c  is  a  fundamental 
ilonrine  with  Plotinus,  which  be  professes  to  deduce 
&w  Plato.  This  One  and  Good  is  tbe  Father  of 
ill  things,  the  universal  God,  existing  in  all,  moving 
thnii^h  all,  and  embracing  all  (iv  irdyra  ri  avra, 
&«.  vi,  V,  1 ;  V,  ii,  1). 

This  doctrine  unquestioiuibly  presents  tbe  appear^ 
nee  of  Pantheism,  and  approximates  to  it,  especially 
vben  taken  in  connection  with  the  SciJa  ]nttUigibUi» 
^Knnt  ad  C'num,  or  progress  towards  the  incommu- 
lucable  union  with  the  Universal  Good.  In  Proclus  it 
<ao  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  Pantheism  {iv  ivi 
lina  sai  a/itpii  tfvutTai  oXX^Xotc  *  Koi  -^r^  wavra 
cii  Tovrwv,  Jntt.  Theolog.  §  cbczxvi).  In  Plotinus  it 
is  dilbreot.  He  carefully  preserves  the  distinction  be- 
tntg  the  One  and  the  Hany,  between  tbe  Supreme 
Good  and  all  its  immediate  and  derivative  products. 
He  docs  not  ascribe  personality  to  the  Divine  One  ex- 
cept by  metaphor;  bat  be  avoids  attributing  to  the 
Divine  Being  either  tbe  evolution  or  the  absorption  of 
tbe  mnvene,  and  he  accords  to  man  personality,  free- 
■iU,  and  responsibility  {Emu  iii,  iv,  5-7).  He  distin- 
Swahes  between  the  agent  in  producing  all  things,  and 
the  all  which  is  produced  {Enn.  iii,  viii,  8,  9).  But 
there  is  confusion  in  his  utterances,  if  not  contradiction ; 
though  be  may  be  credited  with  a  more  earnest  anxiety 
to  escape  pantheistic  extravagances  than  can  be  ac- 
i^oided  to  his  Christian  admirer,  translator,  and  para- 
phrat,  Uaisilius  Ficinus  (q.  v.).  According  to  Plato, 
genuine  knowledge  ia  intuitive:  according  to  Plotinus, 
it  is  immediate  —  the  union  of  the  knowing  and  the 
knoira:  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Godhead  is  only  by 
ilinct  communion  {irapouaia,  Enn.  vi,  ix,  47 ;  iii,  vi, 
18:  T,  V,  1;  iii,  1-8;  vi,  2;  ix,  18).  It  is  no  wonder, 
then,  that  the  meaning  of  Plotinus  should  be  often  ob- 
"ure  and  ambiguous,  and  that  it  should  be  declared  by 
Ihnilias  Ficinus  to  be  discoverable,  not  by  sense  or 
humn  reason,  but  only  by  a  more  sublime  capacity  of 
■BteOigenee  (Plotka.  Optra.  Exhort,  ad  A  uditoret,  etc). 
This  may  affijrd  some  palliation  for  any  indistinctness 


of  the  present  exposition.  It  is  due  to  a  logical  neces- 
sity rather  than  to  a  theological  presumption  that  Plo- 
tinus asserts  being  to  be  posterior  to  the  One,  for  he 
attaches  being  inseparably  to  tbe  three  hypostases  of 
divinity  which  constitutes  his  three  principles.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  develop  with  entire  internal  consistency 
the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  numbers,  and  the  Platonic 
thesis  of  the  One  and  the  Many  (£mi.  vi,  vi,  9).  The 
Unum  is  Em  and  Summum  £>»— essential  and  primor- 
dial Being.  There  is  no  separation  or  division  between 
them,  but  only  a  theoretical  and  shadowy  antecedence 
and  sequence — out  of  time,  irrespective  of  time,  and  be- 
yond time. 

Tbe  second  principle  of  Plotinus  is  Mind— the  intel- 
ligence per  »e  —  the  Universal  Reason  (Novc).  The 
One,  or  the  Good,  projects  a  perpetual  effulgence  of  it- 
self, without  loss  of  integrity  or  diminution  of  totality 
{■npiX.a/i'tns  i£  ovroi) — the  image  of  its  archetype  (ei- 
ctiva  Inivov  Xiyofttv  ilvai  riv  voiv).  This  yearns 
unceasingly  for  its  original  (roUti  ii  irav  to  yiw^aav 
ri  ytwti^iv,  Kai  tovto  iyaxf,  Koi  /loXivra  iirav  i>m 
/lovoi  ro  yevvijaav  Kai  ri  ytyewtniivov).  The  desire 
provokes  an  inclination  or  conversion  of  the  offspring 
to  its  parent,  of  the  similitude  to  its  exemplar;  and  this 
reflection  or  bending  back  is  itself  the  Divine  Mind, 
Intelligence,  Universal  Reason,  whence  all  reason  and 
thought  are  engendered  (ri  imarpo^  Tpo;  ai'>ro 
iupa  •  ri  ii  ipamc  <i!'n>  vovf,  Enn.  T,  i,  6,  7).  The 
Divine  Hind  embraces  the  eternal  ideas  which  consti- 
tute the  intelligible  universe,  and  which  it  contem- 
plates in  tbe  One,  These  are  not  types  or  shadows  of 
things,  but  archetypes  and  perennial  truths,  whence  all 
things  sensible  derive  their  essential  constitution,  and 
the  broken  and  imperfect  tnith  which  they  contain.  It 
is  a  second  carxlinal  tenet  of  Plotinus,  in  which  he  di- 
verges from  Plato,  that  ideas  are  immanent  in  the  Di- 
vine Mind,  and  not  extrinsic  to  it  {Emi.  v,  i,  1,  2). 

From  Mind  issues  Soul — the  universal  spirit  —  the 
soul  of  the  universe  (ijn^v  yfwf  vov^).  It  dwells 
in  the  universal  reason,  as  the  universal  reason  dwells 
in  the  One  {Enn,  v,  i,  7).  The  soul  turns  partly  to  the 
Divine  Hind  whence  it  proceeds,  and  contemplates  the 
ideas  presented  there.  It  turns  partly  towards  the  sen- 
sible universe,  which  it  fashions  after  the  ideas.  All 
aouls  are  not  contained  in  the  universal  soul — a  doctrine 
espoused  by  Amelius,  which  amounts  to  Pantheism. 
There  is  a  genuine  plurality  and  hierarchy  of  souls,  de- 
rived from  the  soul  of  the  universe,  not  by  separation 
or  division,  but  by  deliberate  and  intelligent  production 
(fitn.  iv,  ii,  2 ;  ix,  1).  These  three— tbe  One,  tbe  Hind, 
the  Soul — constitute  the  trinity  of  Plotinus.  These 
three  are  one  in  essence,  though  distinct  in  function  and 
in  origin,  and  are  all  divine.  From  tbem,  by  the  in- 
augurating potency  of  the  first,  by  the  presentations 
and  concurrence  of  the  second,  and  by  the  permanent 
creative  energy  of  the  third,  all  the  order  and  beauty 
and  variety  and  harmony  of  the  universe  are  produced. 
But  the  universe  is  twofold:  tbe  intelligible,  arche- 
typal and  eternal  {aiwao(  ofiira  0v<7tc,  ov  piovoa) ; 
and  that  which  is  tbe  image  and  adumbration  of  the 
archetype,  the  Sensible,  factitious  and  transitory  {oi 
ydp  fUvfi,  oAXd  pei  r)  aiifuxTOt  ^iais  iraaa,  Enn.  iv, 
iv,  5 ;  vii,  8 ;  eomp.  v,  i,  6 ;  ix,  9).  In  the  intelligible  uni- 
verse are  only  incorporeal  ideas.  It  is  the  ideal  world. 
In  the  sensible  universe  souls  are  incorporated  in  bodies, 
and  distributed  through  them  (Enn,  iii,  iv,  1).  The 
term  touU  is  used  by  Plotinus  with  much  greater  lati- 
tude than  would  now  be  sanctioned,  and  is  extended  to 
irrational  animals  and  plants,  and  even  to  tbe  blind 
motions,  chemical  or  physical,  of  organic  and  inorganic 
matter.  The  souls  which  actuate  bodies  descend  from 
the  realm  of  the  intelligible,  first  to  the  sensible  heavens, 
where  they  assume  corporeal  vesture,  and  thence  pro- 
ceed by  successive  declensions  to  lower  and  lower  in- 
corporations {Eim,  iv,  iii,  15).  Yet  tbe  soul  in  its  sepa- 
rable state  retains  its  immortal  essence  and  divine  char- 
acter (3e«oi>  ri  ypijlti  airrit  Kai  davfuiaTov,  tai  t&v 
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irip  rd  ■xpiifuiTa  ^vntum,  Em.  ir,  ii,  1 ;  iii,  22).  This 
demurion  of  souls  is  not  necessarily  a  penalty  or  a  ret' 
ribution — not  a  banishment  froro  God,  as  Empedodes 
Siud  was  his  case;  but  it  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  object 
of  creation,  that  all  things  might  be  perfect  accord- 
ing to  their  perfectibilities,  and  that  the  sensible  world 
might  be  the  complete  but  inadequate  reproduction  of 
all  things  in  the  intelligible  world  {Erm.  iv,  viii,  1). 

These  are  the  leading  principles  of  the  philosophy 
of  Plotinns.  They  are  extensions  and  sublimations  of 
the  tenets  of  Plato,  to  whom  there  is  continually  an  im- 
plicit, and  often  an  express  reference  ("  Platonem  ipsum 
sub  Plotini  persona  loquentem,"  Mars.  Ficiu.  ad  Audit.). 
In  accordance  with  them,  and  with  the  endeavor  to  con- 
ciliate Platonism  with  Aristotelism  and  the  elder  schools, 
the  several  topics  discussed  in  the  Enneads  are  devel- 
oped with  such  modifications  and  expansions  of  previous 
doctrine  as  were  deemed  requisite.  Continual  lacuna 
of  course  occur — both  from  the  incompleteness  of  the 
remains  and  the  absence  of  system  in  the  procedure; 
but  it  is  probable  that  most  of  these  were  designed  to 
be  supplied  by  reference  to  the  body  of  the  Platonic 
teachings.  They  may  be  certainly  supplied  in  this 
manner,  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  establish  a  general  co- 
herence between  the  several  positions.  With  the  exe- 
cution of  such  a  task  we  have  no  concern  at  present,  our 
object  being  strictly  limited  to  the  exhibition  of  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  Plotinus. 

The  sensible  world  is  occupied  with  body ;  and  body 
is  produced  by  the  union  of  ideas  with  matter.  The 
shadowy  and  attenuated  nature  of  matter  in  the  con- 
ception of  Plato  and  the  Platonists  has  already  been 
exhibited.  See  Platonic  Philosophy.  It  is  the 
ultimate  subject  or  tubttratum  from  which  all  bodies 
are  formed :  it  is  so  entirely  divested  of  all  properties 
and  accidents,  which  are  the  means  of  differentiation, 
it  is  such  a  pure  residuum,  or  caput  mortuum,  that  it  is 
designated  by  Plutinus  Bathos,  the  Depth— that  which 
lies  so  low  down  in  the  constitution  of  body,  so  remote 
from  apprehension,  as  to  be  accepted  as  its  ultimate 
foundation.  It  is  the  lowest  extreme,  as  the  One  is  the 
highest.  It  is  eminently  characteristic  of  Plotinus  that 
he  recognises  matter  in  the  intelligible  universe  (A'nn. 
ii,  iv,  1-7 ;  vi,  vii,  33),  probably  as  one  of  the  necessary 
primordia  rerum.  Body,  which  is  the  first  and  sim- 
plest product  from  matter,  is  an  infinite,  indeterminate 
something,  having  three  dimensions,  unlimited,  not  tru- 
ly existent,  and  yet  more  than  nothing.  The  One  is  of 
course  indivisible :  body  is  essentially  divisible  and  mu- 
table, being  patient  of  endless  alterations  and  alterna- 
tions. 

The  sensible  aniverse  and  its  component,  membeis 
in  all  their  multiplicity  and  variety  are  created  by  the 
Spirit,  by  the  infusion  of  appropriate  spirits,  and  the 
union  of  appropriate  ideas  with  body,  or  a  determinate 
portion  of  matter.  The  idea  moulds  its  subject-matter, 
differentiates  it,  individualizes  (or  individuata)  it,  ani- 
mates it;  dwelling  and  moving  in  it,  or  rather  itself 
inhabited  by  its  material  partner.  It  is  here  that  the 
conciliation  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  is  most  thoroughly 
attained  by  Plotinus,  the  Platonic  ideas  being  identified 
in  their  plastic  function  with  the  Aristotelian  forms. 
These  forms,  or  specific  natures,  descend  by  a  regular 
concatenated  series  from  the  Univenal  Hind,  which  is 
the  fountain  of  forms  (£nii.  v,  ix,  8,  6, 8;  vi,  viii,  I). 
Everything,  then,  in  the  sensible  world  consists  of  the* 
corporeal  and  the  ideal,  in  unutterable  commixture — the 
union  being  transitory — the  corporeal  being  subject  to 
endless  change,  the  ideal  being  immortal  and  unalter- 
able in  its  essence.  The  perfection  of  everything  con- 
sists in  the  completeness  with  which  it  appropriates  and 
manifests  the  idea  belonging  to  it,  and  thereby  approx- 
imates in  its  own  particular  order  of  being  to  the  Om  and 
the  Good,  Everything  seeks  its  own  perfection,  every- 
thing turns  to  its  own  idea ;  and  the  original  conversion 
of  the  first  divine  effluence.  Mind,  towards  its  fountain, 
the  Good,  is  imitated  throughout  every  grade  in  the 


deacending  scale  of  existence  to  the  last  and  most  rudi- 
mentary exhibitions  of  form.  There  is  a  dull,  inert 
antagonism,  a  sullen  insubordination  in  matter,  which 
resists  the  process  of  this  perfection ;  not  a  decided  ma- 
lignancy, such  as  is  ascribed  to  it  by  Plato,  but  a  re- 
silience which  generates  physical  evil,  as  moral  evil  is 
produced  by  defect  of  essential  goodness,  and  by  deflec- 
tion and  aberrancy  from  the  good.  The  operation  of 
spirit  or  mind  upon  matter,  of  souls  in  their  several  de- 
grees upon  body,  has  been  the  stumbling-bloek  of  all 
philosophies,  and  was  an  insoluble  enigma  to  Descartes 
and  the  Cartesians.  Plotinus  imagines  a  kind  of  pre- 
established  harmony,  like  Leibnitz,  but  admits,  also,  a 
divine  and  concurrent  grace  (wpoaipe<ruc  avv(f)yoi>i 
...  6  dai/iwv  twvipyis  c>'c  TX^p&xnv  avrwv  .  .  .  ra 
avfiirtfiovTa  rait  ravraic  ivayKcuov  r^v  'Arpoirov 
iirayttv,  Enn.  ii,  iii,  lo;  iv,  iii,  13;  iv,  8,  9).  All  this 
is  only  Platonism  developed ;  but  the  development  is 
pressed  to  originality  when  Plotinus  retraces  the  process 
of  being,  and  ascends  from  the  lowest  forms  to  the  source 
of  all  form,  the  One,  Great,  Good,  which  is  all  in  alL 

All  derivative  being  turns  to  the  superior  being 
whence  it  proceeds,  and  to  the  inferior  being  which 
proceeds  from  it,  by  a  constant  and  loving  libratioa 
that  directa  its  attention  both  to  the  exemplar  above 
and  to  the  product  of  imitation  below.  Hence  results 
the  best  of  worlds  possible  (Enn,  ii,  iii,  18 ;  ii,  ix,  8 ;  iii, 
ii,  1-3),  not  pure  from  blemishes  and  blurs,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inevitable  contamination  and  pfforaHim 
through  conjunction  with  matter,  and  the  limitations 
occasioned  by  material  restraint,  but  ever  involving  the 
ideaa  proceeding  from  the  divine  intelligence,  and  ever 
seeking,  with  a  multitudinous  concord  of  asforatioDs, 
to  attain  the  primordial  perfection  of  the  appropriate 
ideas,  in  the  whole  and  in  the  parts;  and  thus  to  return 
to  that  communion  and  union  with  the  One,  the  Good, 
and  the  true  or  real,  from  whence  they  have  descended. 
The  perfection  of  every  nature,  which  every  nature  un- 
depraved  desires,  is  this  assimilation  to  the  divine.  In 
ffisthetics  and  in  the  works  of  art,  this  gives  us  the  in- 
terpretation of  beauty  and  of  the  beautiful;  in  life  and 
conduct  it  explains  and  prescribes  virtue  and  holineas 
and  sanctification. 

The  essence  of  the  doctrine  of  Pk>tinus  is  contained 
and  charmingly  displayed  in  hig  theory  of  beanty  (Emi. 
i,  vi),  and  might  be  reproduced  in  its  chief  lines  from  it. 
A  sagacious  and  just  instinct  has  often  led  to  the  pnb- 
lication  of  this  treatise  by  itself:  for  it  is  not  only  the 
most  satisfactory  and  complete  appreciation  of  the  bean- 
tiful,  it  is  also  a  miniature  of  the  philosophy  of  Ploti- 
nus ;  and  his  theory  of  beauty  is  the  counterpart  and 
complement  of  his  theory  of  righteousness  {Em.  iii,  v, 
1),  or  course,  only  the  briefest  abstract  of  this  part  of 
his  speculations  can  be  offered  here.  The  amplest  and 
most  elementary  form  of  beauty  is  the  beauty  of  colors, 
sounds,  forms;  but  the  same  principles  ate  involved  in 
every  species  of  beauty.  The  sense  of  beauty  arises 
from  the  joyous  recognition  in  objects  of  sense  of  tlte 
perfections  of  the  idea  embodied  in  them  (r6  it  niXXoc 
(iftop^in  nt  iv  riirotc,  Em.  iv,  vii,  8 ;  i,  vi,  1).  It  is 
an  immediate  and  instinctive  perception,  which  discema 
in  the  excellence  of  the  form  (the  Aristotelian  form  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  idea,  and  signifies  essential  char- 
acter, not  outward  shape),  the  presence,  the  perfection, 
and  the  participation  of  the  divine  reason  and  purpose 
in  the  creation;  for  the  eternal  is  kindred  with  tbe 
beautiful  (rA  itSiov  mryyivit  nf  Ka\<^,  Etm.  v,  iii,  1 ). 
The  form,  the  idea,  the  design  of  God,  revealed  to  the 
clear  intelligence  and  quickened  affection,  consiitutos 
beauty,  both  as  producing  cause  and  as  produced  emo- 
tion. Corporeal  beauties,  or  things  beautiful  to  sense, 
are  only  veils,  shadows,  spectral  images  of  real  beauty, 
and  derive  their  power  of  communicating  delight  from 
the  intellectual  or  transmundane  beauty  which  they  ob- 
scure even  more  than  they  display  (^im.  i,  vi,  8,6).  In- 
tellectual beauty,  or  beauty  in  the  intelligible  world,  is 
the  pure  effluence  of  God  (fun.  iii,  viii,  10;  t,  1);  ttie 
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perfect,  beneficent  plan  of  the  good,  accordant  with  the 
•iBoliite  excellence  of  the  Divine  Being  (ri  caXAovi) 
tia  vofjToii  ayaSov  fvmi,  Etm.  vi,  vii,  88).  A»  the 
vbde  eoeigies  of  the  aoul  are  directed  towards  the 
poi  for  which  it  waa  constituted  (Enu.  i,  vii,  1 ;  ProcL 
ImL  Tktolog.  §  ccix),  its  eager  appetencies  are  instinc- 
tinlv  excited  by  every  manifestation  of  the  good.  The 
Kuie  of  beauty  becomes  both  purified  and  intensified 
n  the  intelligent  and  sympathetic  aoul  ascends  nearer 
lo  the  thought  of  the  divine  mind,  and  to  the  vision  of 
the  excellences  and  glories  of  the  Divine  (Etm,  i,  vi,  6). 
Tbence  all  ideas  proceed :  thither  all  forms  aspire ;  and 
"the  power  of  beauty  is  the  bloom  of  the  universal 
bemty,  which  creates  all  beauty,  generating  it,  and 
nub'ng  it  more  beautiful  from  the  redundance  of  the 
IkuIv  in  the  Divine,  which  is  the  beginning  and  the 
Old  of  ill  beauty"  (Aim.  vi,  vii,  32).  The  whole  nature 
ofbeantv,  therefore,  consists  in  the  immediate  and  lov- 
iiig  apprehension  of  the  goodness  and  wisdom  and  es- 
cdlence  of  the  Creator,  as  imperfectly  shown  in  the  in- 
(tmidete  perfections  of  parts  of  the  creation.  Whence 
ia  this  CKotty  of  recognition  derived  ?  It  comes  from 
ilie  jesniing  of  all  spirit  for  the  beautiful  and  the  good 
ud  the  divine.  It  is  sustained,  elevated,  and  illumined 
bv  the  influx  of  the  beautiful — by  the  epiphany  in  the 
Kill  of  the  splendors  and  loveliness  of  God.  As  the  eye 
ms  the  son  by  the  light  which  proceeds  from  it,  so  the 
wal  recognises  goodness  by  the  goodness  which  God 
jrins,  nid  beauty  by  the  apt  sense  and  sensibility  which 
ne  communicated  from  the  source  of  all  beauty — the 
bcuitiful  in  itself  {<pC>Q  Spa  ^w;  ipa,  ov  tt  iJXAai;,  Eim. 
f.iii.S, et  Mars.  Ficin.  ad  loc.  v,  v,  7).  Thus  all  things 
ue  suspended  from  the  Divine,  and  are  filled  with  di- 
visity  (iravra  H^irrai  r«5v  dcwv.  Viara  iravra 
ctw,  ProcL  /n»<.  Theolog.  §  cxlv,  cxlvi). 

This  explanation  may  appear  vague  and  visionary ; 
b<it  the  philosophy  of  Fbtinus  can  tind  no  other  mode 
iJ  expreaaiou  for  its  transcendental  reveries.  It  is,  faow- 
(rer,  no  more  indistinct  than  the  language  of  more  pro- 
laic  intellects  in  regard  to  the  like  subjects.  It  accords 
•ilh  the  declarations  of  Avicenna  and  AverroSs,  of 
Itans  Scotus  and  &  Thomas  Aquinas,  of  Leibnitz  and 
■^Cdeiidge  (Scot.  In  Sentait,  ii,  xi,  i,  torn,  vi,  ps.  ii,  p. 
'S^\  S.  Thom.  Aqnin.  Summ.  Theolog.  i,  Ixxxiic ;  i, 
S;  Ixxix,  iv;  Ixzxiv,  v;  Leibn.  Princ  Phiio$.  adPr. 
KtjoL  §  43;  Coleridge,  Aids  to  Rejiection,  p.  242,  264, 
Mte). 

Besnty  thus  connects  itself  immediately  with  the 
seoch  after  the  first  or  supreme  Good  {Em.  ii,  ix,  8) ; 
mdin  its  grades  of  ascension  is  a  sore  progress  towards 
it!  ifiprehension.  "  Since  all  things  are  beantifiil,  and 
in  aooe  tan  full  of  delight,  all  creatures  of  this  sensible 
•tnU  lead  the  wise  and  contemplative  mind  to  the 
Eidnil  God :  they  are  the  shadows,  the  echoes,  and  the 
pcttins;  the  traces,  the  images,  and  the  visions  of 
tbat  effectuating,  exemplifying,  and  ordaining  Artist" 
iS.  Booaventura,  Itin.  ifenlu  ad  Deum,  c.  vii;  oomp. 
Hog.  Bacon,  Oput  Tertium,  c.  Ixiv,  p.  266). 

"Ipse  Tocat  nostroe  animos  ad  sidera  mundos" 

(Manilli  Attronom.  Iv,  912). 

U^iness  is  defect  of  the  idea  and  its  inadequate  re- 
■Imtion.  It  corresponds  to  physical  and  moral  evil, 
•ad  indicates  a  falling  away  (irrw/ia  rijc  ^vxije)  from 
iIm  goodness  which  was  designed  in  the  creation  (Etm. 
i  ri,  8, 9 ;  viii,  14).  The  perfection  of  every  nature  is 
ihb  R-assimilation  to  the  divine.  In  the  expressions 
«f  FlMinns  with  regard  to  human  souls  and  man's  du- 
iKs  there  are  frequent  echoes  of  the  contemporaneous 
Cmstiamty  which  he  opposed — exquisite  utterances  of 
^«ligiona  fervor,  in  which  Platonism  seems  to  lose  itself 
in  the  beauties  of  the  new  religion  {Etm.  vi,  ix ;  iii,  ii, 
4  5;  rr,  6;  r,  1,  2;  iii,  8,  etc).  The  highest  aim  of 
tbe  ipirit  is  access  or  reutrion  to  God,  which  can  be  ac- 
'ooipliahed  only  through  the  constant  intervention  and 
^"■operation  of  the  Divinity  (axovSaiot  avvtpyovvra 
""•V  riy  iai/tova  'X"*"'  ^""^  '''>  '^>  * '  '^'"P- 1  Thess. 
ii,  13;  Epb.  ii,  18;  Rom.  viu,  11,  16).    For  it  is  "God 


which  woriieth  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his 
good  pleasure"  (Phil,  ii,  18).  All  things  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest  turn  by  native  constitution  to  the 
more  excellent  nature  whence  they  are  derived,  and 
the  love  within  their  soul  seeks  union  with  their  orig- 
inal above.  This  universal  conversion,  permeating  all 
things,  binds  the  whole  universe  in  an  attitude  of  af- 
fectionate regard  to  the  One  and  the  Supreme  Good, 
which  is  the  Creator  and  the  desire  of  all  (ProcL  Itul. 
Theolog.  §  Ivii).  In  the  lover  of  all  righteousness,  in 
man  spiritualized  and  filled  with  the  desire  of  holiness, 
it  becomes  ecstatic  elevation  and  intimate  communion 
with  the  Spirit  of  the  Divine.  "  We  are  not  cut  off,  or 
separated  from  God.  We  breathe  the  One,  whose  breath 
is  our  life,  and  we  are  preserved.  This  support  is  not 
given  at  one  moment,  and  withdrawn  at  another,  but  is 
ever  present  for  our  guidance.  Nay,  more,  we  incline 
to  the  Good,  and  to  the  happiness  above.  There  the 
aoul  is  at  rest  and  beyond  ill,  ascending  to  our  true 
country,  to  the  place  which  is  pure  of  all  evils.  For 
the  soul  filled  with  God  produces  beauty  and  righteous- 
ness and  virtue.  God  is  its  beginning  and  its  end— its 
beginning,  because  it  descends  from  him ;  its  end,  be- 
cause he  is  the  Good  to  which  it  aspires.  There  is  the 
heavenly  Love,  and  every  soul  is  love.  The  soul,  in  its 
pure  nature,  is  possessed  with  the  love  of  God,  and 
longs  for  union  with  him,  as  a  virgin  nurses  the  love 
of  the  beautiful  for  the  beautifuL  Thus  the  life  of 
good  and  godly  and  happy  men  is  a  transport  from 
the  things  of  earth — a  life  nncharroed  by  things  below 
—the  flight  of  the  single  and  solitary  soul  to  the  only 
One"(£'nn.vi,  ix,  9, 11). 

For  such  sublimities  of  enthusiasm  no  language  will 
suffice  but  the  rapt  Greek  of  Plotinus  or  the  fervid 
Latin  of  Harsilius  Fidnus,  and  even  these  faint  and  fail 
beneath  the  divine  burden  of  the  thought. 

Xiferatere.— See  the  references  under  the  art.  Neo- 
Platonibm,  and  add :  Plotini  Platonicorum  Corypluei, 
Opera  qua  exttant  omnia.  Per  oeleberrimum  ilium  Mar- 
silium  Ficiaum,  Florent.  Ex  antiquimmit  Codicibut 
Laline  tramlata  et  eruditimmii  Commentariit  illiutra- 
ta,  etc,  Basiles,  Impensis  Ludovici  Kegis  (1615,  foL); 
Plotini  Opera  Omnia  (ed.  Kreuzer,  Oxon.  1886,  3  vols. 
8vo);  Plotini  Emeadet  (ed.  Creuzer  and  Moser,  Par. 
1855,  1  vol.  8vo);  Porphyrins,  PlotitU  Vita;  Taylor, 
Thomas,  "The  Platonist,"  iSelect  Workt  of  Plotimu 
(London,  1817,  8vo) ;  Cousin,  (Euvret  de  Plotin  (Par.) ; 
Steinhart,  apud  Pauly,  Real-EncyUop.  v,  ii ;  Kirchner, 
Die  Philoiophie  det  Plotinus  (Halle,  1854);  Valentiner, 
Plotin  und  teine  Enneaden  (1864) ;  Richter,  Neu-plato- 
ttuche  Studien  (Halle,  1864-7) ;  Neander,  Chrittian  Dog- 
mat;  Baur,  DreieintgkeUtlehre,  ii,  207  sq. ;  Nouriason, 
Pensiet  Humaiaet,  p.  184  sq.;  Lecky,  RaHonalim,  i, 
240;  WeitmkMler Sev.l8e8,OcLp.2i6.     (G.F.H.) 

Ploucquet,  Gottfried,  a  German  philosopher, 
was  bom  Aug.  25, 1716,  at  Stuttgard.  He  came  from  a 
Protestant  family  of  French  orifpn ;  his  father  was  an 
innkeeper.  While  he  was  studying  at  Ttlbingen,  he 
was  so  strongly  impressed  by  Wolf's  writings  that, 
without  giving  up  theology  altogether,  he  gave  special 
attention  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  mathematics. 
This  twofold  tendency  strikingly  appears  in  the  theses 
which  he  defended  in  1740  (Din.  qua  CI.  Varignomi 
demonetratio  geometrica  poitibilitatit  tranmbalantionit 
enervatur),  and  in  which  he  endeavored  to  reconcile 
Wolf's  doctrines  with  the  teachings  of  the  Christian 
faith.  After  discharging  in  different  pUces  the  du- 
ties of  a  minister  and  tutor,  he  was  appointed  in  1746 
deacon  at  Freudenstadt,  His  memoir  on  the  monads 
{Primaria  Monadologia  capita  [Berlin,  1748,  4to]) 
opened  to  him  in  1749  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Berlin,  and  directed  to  him  the  attention  of  the  duke  of 
WUrtemberg,  by  whose  protection  he  obtained,  in  1760, 
the  professorship  of  logic  and  metaphysics  at  Tubingen. 
He  taught  political  economy  at  the  same  university,  and 
was,  in  1778,  called  to  Stuttgard  to  teach  this  branch 
at  the  military  schooL    His  faculties  having  given  way 
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in  coDsequence  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  in  1782  he 
was  compelled  to  abandon  teaching.  I'loucqnet  was  an 
honest  and  open  character,  and  he  was  gifted  by  nature 
with  a  clear  and  methodical  mind.  "  A  champion  of 
spiritualism,"  says  Mr.  Uaag,  "be  combated,  with  a 
degree  of  penetration  equalled  only  by  bis  erudition, 
the  materialistic  doctrines  proclaimed  by  the  philoso- 
phers of  the  18th  century,  and  feared  not  even  to  enter 
into  contest  with  Kant.  Then,  ascending  the  stream 
of  the  centuries,  he  submitted  to  strict  analysis  the  a}-8- 
tems  of  ancient  philosophy,  which  he  tried  to  build  anew 
in  historical  essays,  worthy  even  now  of  our  attention." 
Ploucqiiet  died  at  Stuttgard  Sept.  13, 1790.  He  left  a 
number  of  works,  mostly  published  at  Ttlbingen,  and 
written  with  great  purity,  but  rather  exaggerated  con- 
cision. The  following  are  the  most  important :  De  ma- 
terialimio  (1760,  4to) : — Prmdjiia  de  nbttantia  etpke- 
nomenit  (Frankfort,  1758,  8vo) : — De  Pgrr/umu  epoeha 
(1758,  4to) : — Fwtdamenta  phUotophia  tptculativa  (7th 
ed.  1759, 8ro) ;  it  is  an  exposition  of  Leibnitz's  system : 
— De  dogmalibut  Thaletit  et  A  naxagorm  (1768, 4to) : — 
ifetkodus  calculanJi  in  logicit  (1763,  8vo).  In  this 
work  he  represents  the  syllogisms  by  geometrical  fig- 
ures and  mathematical  furmiilas;  these  methods,  hinted 
at  by  Leibnitz,  engaged  him  in  discussions  with  Lam- 
bert and  others : — ProUemala  de  natura  hommit  aMe  et 
pott  mortem  (1766, 4to)  •.—ItuHlutionea  phUotophia  theo- 
retica  (1772, 1782, 8vo) : — Elementa  philotophia  con/fTn- 
plaliva,  the  de  tcientia  ratiocinandi  (Stuttgard,  1778, 
4to) : — Commentationet  philotophia  tekctioret  (Utrecht, 
1781,  4to) : — Varia  quouiionet  metaphytica  (1782,  4to). 
— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  xl,  494. 

Plough  (charath',  ttj'^n,  to  plough ;  whence  macha- 
rethah',  TV^'yn,  and  macharetheth,  niS*ins,  1  Sam. 
xiii,  20;  two  instruments  used  in  agriculture.  One 
of  these  is  perhaps  the  plonghthare,  the  other  the  coul- 
ter. See  also  Ear).  Egypt,  from  the  earliest  times, 
has  laid  claim  to  the  honor  of  the  invention  of  this  im- 
portant implement,  and  as  it  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
first  countries  brought  under  culture  by  the  hand  of  man 
after  the  flood,  the  claim  may  be  well  founded.  Agri- 
culture was  also  early  practiced  among  the  Hebrews, 
and,  from  their  agreement  in  so  many  other  matters,  it 
is  likely  that  the  implements  of  the  two  nations  were 
very  nearly  the  same.  The  ancient  Egyptian  plough 
was  entirely  of  woo<l,  and  of  very  simple  form,  like  that 


Ancient  Egyptian  Ploogh. 

still  used  in  Egypt.  It  consisted  of  a  share,  two  han- 
dles, and  the  pole  or  beam,  which  last  was  inserted  into 
the  lower  end  of  the  stilt,  or  the  base  of  the  handles, 
and  was  strengthened  by  a  rope  connecting  it  with 
the  heel.  It  had  no  coulter,  nor  were  wheels  applied 
to  any  Egyptian  plough ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the 


point  was  shod  with  a  metal  sock  either  of  bronze  or 
iron.  It  was  drawn  by  two  oxen,  and  the  plouglmun 
goided  and  drove  them  with  a  long  goad,  without  the 
assistance  of  reins,  which  are  use<l  by  the  modem  Egyp- 
tians. He  was  sometimes  accompanied  by  another 
man,  who  drove  the  animals,  while  he  managed  the  two 
handles  of  the  plough ;  and  sometimes  the  whip  was 
substituted  for  the  more  usual  goad.  The  mode  of 
yoking  the  beasts  was  exceedingly  simple.  Across  the 
extremity  of  the  pole  a  wooden  yoke  or  cruss-bar,  about 
fifty-fire  inches  or  five  feet  in  length,  was  fastened  by 
a  strap,  lashed  backwards  and  forwards  over  a  promi- 
nence projecting  from  the  centre  of  the  yoke,  which 
corresponded  to  a  similar  peg  or  knob  at  the  end  of  the 
pole;  and  occasionally,  in  addition  to  these,  was  a  ring 
passing  over  them,  as  in  some  Greek  chariots.  At  ei- 
ther end  of  the  yoke  was  a  flat  or  slightly  concave  pro- 
jection, of  semicircular  form,  which  rested  on  a  pad 
placed  upon  the  withers  of  the  animal ;  and  through 
a  hole  on  either  side  of  it  passed  a  thong  for  suspend- 
ing the  shoulder-pieces,  which  formed  the  collar.  These 
were  two  wooden  bars,  forked  at  about  half  their  length, 
padded  so  as  to  protect  the  shoulder  from  friction,  and 
connected  at  the  lower  end  by  a  strong  broad  band 
passing  under  the  thmat.  See  Yoke.  Sometimes  the 
draught,  instead  of  being  from  the  shoulder,  was  from 
the  bead,  the  yoke  being  tied  to  the  base  of  the  homs; 
and  in  religious  ceremonies  oxen  frequently  drew  the 
bier,  or  the  sacred  shrine,  by  a  rope  fastened  to  the  up- 
per part  of  the  horns,  without  either  yoke  or  pole  (Wil- 
kinson, Anc.  Egypt,  ii,  14  sq.).  According  to  modem 
travellers  the  plough  now  used  in  Palestine  diSen  in 
some  respects  from  the  ancient  implement  above  de- 
scribed. It  is  lightly  built,  with  the  least  possible  skill 
or  expense,  consisting  of  two  poles,  which  crow  each 
other  near  the  ground.  That  nearest  the  oxen  is  fat- 
tened to  the  yoke,  while  the  other  serveN  the  one  enil 
as  the  handle,  the  other  as  the  ploughshare.  It  it 
drawn  by  oxen,  camels,  cows,  or  heifers  ( Hackett,  Script. 
Ilbut.  p.  153  sq. ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  207  sq.  i. 
In  Asia  Minor  substantially  the  same  custom  and  im- 
plements prevail  (Van  Lennep,  BibU  Landi,  p.  75  sq.). 
See  Agbicultitre. 
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Plongh  of  Asin  Minor. 

a  li  th«  pote  to  which  Uie  er««s-b«ftin  with  yohM,  t,  b  BttNClMd ;  e,  tb» 
thmn :  d,  the  h«adl« :  c  npmMiU  three  modee  of  annlBC  tlie  ahefe: 
■od/lt  m  gMd  with  •  icMper  at  tbe  oUmt  end,  probAbljr  for  ttma*. 
log  Uie  ifaar*. 

Plongbman  (*^Sit,  iit£r,  Isa.  Ixi,  6,  which  signiBcs 
not  only  a  ploughman,  but  a  hutbandman  in  general! 
Among  the  Hebrews,  the  rich  and  the  noble,  it  is  true,  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  did  not  always  put  themsdvo 
on  a  level  with  their  servants;  but  none,  however  rich 
or  noble  or  prophetically  favored,  disdained  to  put  their 
hand  to  the  plough,  or  otherwise  to  join  occasionally 


Ploaghlug  in  Palestine. 
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in  tbe  hbora  of  agiicnltnre  (1  Sam.  xi,  7;  1  Kings  xix, 
19;  cxnip.  2  Chron.  xxri,  10).    See  AoBicutruBic. 

pinnghman'n  Complaint,  The,  a  remarkable 
jwhithioiu  work,  published  in  England  in  the  year 
•  1S52,  which  severely  condemned  the  practices  of  po- 
p^iT,  especially  auricular  confession,  the  celibacy  and 
>ei&hDess  of  tbe  priests,  the  rapacity  of  the  friars,  the 
coretottsness  and  Diligence  of  tbe  popes,  etc.  It  was 
DM  among  many  means  which  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  people  to  the  iniquity  of  the  system,  and  prepared 
ihe  way  fiir  the  glorious  Refonnation. 

Plongb-Monday,  tbe  first  Monday  after  twelftb- 
lUr ;  so  called  from  a  diversion  called ybof-pfouj*,  which 
WIS  formerly  in  use  on  Ash-Wednesday,  but  afterwards 
inn^ciTed  to  this  day.  Old  ploughs  are  preserved  in 
ibe  belfries  of  Baasingboume  and  Harrington.  Plougb 
ilmi  were  one  penny  paid  for  every  plough  harnessed 
beiireen  Easter  and  Pentecost  in  878,  and  in  960  paya- 
ble i>n  tbe  fifteenth  night  after  Easter. 

Flongbshare  (riK,  kh,  Isa.  ii,  4).  The  ploogh- 
skiie  is  a  piece  of  iron,  broad  but  not  large,  which  tips 
the  end  of  the  shaft.  So  much  does  it  resemble  the 
Am  nronl  nsed  by  the  ancient  warrion  that  it  may 
»iih  reiy  little  trouble  be  convened  into  that  deadly 
mpon,  and  when  the  work  of  destruction  is  over,  re- 
duced again  into  its  fonner  shape,  and  applied  to  the 
piupoees  of  agriculture.  In  allusion  to  the  first  opera- 
tion, the  prophet  Joel  summons  the  nations  to  leave 
their  peaceful  emplojrments  in  tbe  cultivated  field,  and 
bocUe  on  their  annor :  "  Beat  your  ploughshares  into 
swords,  and  your  pnining-houks  into  spears"  (Joel  iii, 
10).  This  image  tbe  prophet  Isaiah  has  reveiied,  and 
then  applied  to  tbe  establishment  of  that  profoand  and 
iKing  peace  which  is  to  bless  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
the  ktter  days :  "  And  they  shall  beat  their  swords 
imo  ptooghsharea,  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks; 
nstini  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither 
ihilJ  they  learn  war  any  more."    See  PiocOH. 

Plowden,  Charles,  an  English  Roman  Catholic 
itrine  who  belonged  to  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  was  bom  in 
1713,  and  educated  at  Rome,  where  he  entered  into  the 
mcicty  in  1759.  On  his  return  to  his  own  country,  af- 
<a  the  soppieasion  of  his  order  in  1778,  be  was  one  of 
Ihe  mou  zealous  advocates  for  the  proposed  reorganiza- 
lioi  of  the  Jesuits  in  England.  He  afterwards  became 
insident  of  the  Catholic  college  of  Stonyhurst,  in  Laii- 
oshiie,  and  died  in  18*21.  His  publications  are  against 
Butler  and  Berington.  and  for  the  restoration  of  the 
''caiu  (1792,  8vo;  1796,  8vo).     Also,  Remarkt  on  Ihe 

j    Hmoin  of  G.  Pmaam  (Lifege,  1794, 8vo)  :—Cotuider- 

\   iitimt  of  &e  Modem  Opmiom  tj/"  the  Fallibility  of  the 

I    /"ope  (1776, 8vo). 

An  older  brother  of  bia,  Dr.  FitAMas  Plowdem,  a 
iKted  memtier  of  the  English  Chancery  Bar,  is  the  au- 
thor ttjgra  A  nglorum,  the  Righti  of  Knglithmen  (1792, 
tro),  sod  Church  and  Slate  (1795,  4tn),  which  both 
plead  for  Roman  Catholic  recognition  by  the  English 
fSoremment,  and  became  the  subject  uf  much  contro- 
'env.  See  MWbane,  Did.  of  Brit,  tmd  Amer,  Autiion, 
ii,  1609, 1610.     (J.H.W.) 

Plilche,  NofiL  -  Antoise,  a  French  scientist  of 
ante,  was  bom  in  1688.  He  flourished  at  one  time  as 
abbot  of  Valence  de  St.  Maur.  He  was  also  a  professor 
"f  rhetoric  at  Rheims,  and  is  distinguished  as  a  natural- 
Ui  and  man  of  letters,  and  also  for  his  opposition  to  the 
bnll "  L'nigenitua."  He  is  the  author  of  Spectacle  de  la 
Satare  (9  vols.)  -.—Hist,  du  Ciel  (2  vols.):— /xi  Meca- 
tipe  <ks  Langue*  ;  and  some  lesser  works,  among  which 

I   il  t  Barmtntjf  of  the  Ptalmt  and  Ihe  Gotpelt  (12mo), 
SlU  in  1761. 
Plumb-line  (T|3K,  anat,  a  plummel')  or  Plum- 

I  met  (rigB-a,  muhkHeth,  laa.  xxviii,  17,  or  nVpoa, 
xiiUiitrtA,  a've^).  Amos  says  (vii,  7), "  Behold,  the 
I^  ttood  upon  a  wall,  made  by  a  plumb-line,  with  a 
ptiab-line  in  hi*  band;"  and  in  the  threatenings  de- 


nounced against  Jerusalem  for  the  idolatries  of  Manas- 
seh,  we  read,  "  I  will  stretch  over  Jerusalem  the  line 
of  Samaria,  and  the  plummet  of  the  house  of  Ahab" 
(2  Kings  xxi,  18).  In  Zech.  iv,  10,  the  origiiud  term 
for  the  plumb-bob  is  9'^'ia  'jSM,  iben  bedil,  stone  of  tin. 
The  use  of  the  plumb-line  in  the  measurement  of  su- 
perficial areas  was  early  known  to  the  Egyptians,  and 
is  ascribed  to  their  king  Menes.    See  Handicraft. 

Plumptra,  Jamks,  an  Anglican  divine  of  note,  was 
boro  in  1770,  and  was  educated  at  Clare  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  afterwards  became  a  fellow.  Alter 
taking  holy  orders,  he  became  in  1793  vicar  of  (Ireat 
Gransdon,  Huntingdonshire.  He  died  io  18S2.  He  is 
best  known  as  a  miscellaneous  writer.  Among  hia  pub- 
lications (of  which  there  is  a  list  in  Allibone)  we  notice, 
7'Aree  Ditcourse*  on  Ihe  A  nimal  Creation  (181 6, 8vo) : — 
Popular  Commenlary  on  the  BOU: — Sertnom,  vol.  i  and 
ii  (1821, 1827, 8vo),  which  are  pronounced  practical  and 
useful  by  Bickersteth  (in  bis  Christian  Student), 

Plnnket,  Oliver,  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  prel- 
ate, was  bom  in  1629  at  tbe  castle  of  Bathmore,  county  of 
Heath,  of  a  good  Irish  family.  He  completed  his  stud* 
ies  at  Rome,  was  a  professor  of  theology  in  that  city, 
and  finally  elevated  to  the  twofold  dignity  of  archbishop 
of  Armagh  and  primate  of  Ireland  (1669).  His  zeal 
having  aroused  against  him  the  suspicions  of  the  Prot- 
estants, he  fell  a  victim  to  the  violent  reaction  of  Tory- 
ism which  took  place  in  1681.  Accused  of  conspiracy 
against  the  court,  he  was  arrested,  carried  to  London, 
and  sentenced  to  death  by  a  fanatical  jury.  In  vain 
four  successive  governors  of  Ireland  testified  to  his  loy- 
alty ;  the  court  did  not  even  await  the  arrival  of  hia 
witnesses,  and  his  meana  of  defence  could  be  produced 
in  London  only  three  days  after  his  execution,  which 
tookplaceJuly  1,1681,  at  Tyburn.  He  left  a  CoUeetum 
of  Episcopal  Circulars  and  Pastoral  Letters  (Lond. 
1686,  2  vols.  4to).  See  Bp.  Burnet,  Hist,  of  his  Ovm 
TYmea,  ii,  279.    (J.H.W.) 

Plunket,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  noted  Presbyterian 
Irish  divine,  flourished  at  Enniskillcn  in  the  second 
half  of  the  18th  century.  Having  some  scruples  as  to 
the  received  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  removed  to 
Dublin,  where  he  became  minister  of  the  Strand  Street 
chapeL  He  died  about  1780.  His  son  was  the  noted 
Irish  lord  William  Cony  ngham  Plunket,  and  bis  grand-  - 
son  bishop  Thomas  Span  Plunket. 

Plunket,  Thomas  Span,  an  Irish  lord  and 
prelate,  was  a  son  of  William  Oniyngham  Plunket, 
the  great  Irish  chancellor,  and  was  liorn  in  1792.  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and,  after  hav- 
ing held  various  preferments,  was  appointed  dean  of 
Down  in  1831,  and  eight  years  later  was  raised  to  the 
bishopric  of  Tuam.  He  was  consecrated  at  Christ 
Church,  Dublin,  by  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  assisted 
by  the  bishops  of  Derry  and  Casbel ;  was  appointed  ec- 
clesiastical commissioner  in  1851,  succeeded  his  father 
as  second  baron  Plunket  in  1853,  and  was  patron  of 
ninety-five  livings  in  his  united  dioceses  of  Tuam,  Kil- 
lala,  and  Achonry.  According  to  Charles's  Church  Di- 
rectory, the  gross  value  of  the  see  is  £5265,  and  the  net 
value  £4039.  He  did  not  confine  his  attention  and  care 
to  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  in  bis  dio- 
cese, but  he  threw  himself  into  the  missionary  work 
among  the  Roman  Catholics  with  remarkable  zeal  and 
energy.  No  opposition  (and  he  had  much  to  encounter) 
could  daunt  or  obstacles  deter  him,  and  to  his  exertions 
are  due,  in  no  small  degree,  those  tangible  and  indispu- 
table results,  in  the  shape  of  new  churches,  schools,  and 
congregations  of  converts,  which  remain  a  memorial  of 
his  piety  and  zeal.  He  died  at  Tourenakeady,  Galway, 
Oct  19, 1866.  See  Appleton's  Annual  Cyclop,  vi,  600; 
Ch.  Journal,  vol.  xi ;  Men  of  the  Times,  s.  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Pluralism.    See  Plurauties. 
Pluralist  is  one  that  holds  more  than  one  ecclesi- 
astical benefice  with  cure  of  souls.    See  Plurauties. 
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PlaralitieB  is  a  term  used  in  canon  law  Tor  the 
possession  by  one  person  of  two  or  more  ecclesiastical 
otBces,  whether  of  dignity  or  emolument.  This  practice, 
it  is  held  by  Non-Episcopalians,  was  generally  forbidden 
in  the  early  Church,  and  they  quote  for  their  authority 
the  instructions  of  the  apostle  Paul  (Titus  i,  5).  Others 
contend  even  that,  instead  of  a  plurality  of  churches  to 
one  pastor,  we  ought  to  have  a  plurality  of  pastors  to 
one  church  (Acts  xiv,  23).  Episcopalians  contend  there 
is  no  impropriety  in  a  presbyter  holding  more  than  one 
ecclesiastical  benefice.  A  bishop  could  not  hold  two 
dioceses;  a  presbyter,  however,  might  officiate  in  more 
than  one  parochial  church,  but  not  in  two  dioceses.  In 
the  Church  of  England  pluralities  originated  in  the 
poorness  of  many  of  the  livings.  Originally  a  clcrg}-- 
man  might  hold  two  or  more  livings  if  under  the  nom- 
inal value  of  £8.  The  distance  between  them  was  fixed 
by  the  canon  law  as  not  to  be  greater  than  thirty  miles, 
but  custom  now  tolerates  forty-five.  Two  thousand  par- 
ishes, it  is  said,  want  in  this  way  a  resident  pastor.  By 
those  who  thus  evade  the  Canon,  it  is  held  that  the 
prohibition  is  not  absolute,  ond  admits  of  possible  ex- 
ception, the  natural  ground  of  the  prohibition  being  the 
impossibility,  in  ordinary  cases,  of  the  same  individual 
adequately  discharging  the  duties  of  more  than  one  of- 
fice, and  that  therefore,  in  cases  in  which  this  impossi- 
bility does  not  exist,  the  union  of  two  or  more  offices 
in  the  hands  of  one  person  might,  speaking  absolutely, 
be  permitted  without  infringing  the  divine  law.  Hence 
canonists  distinguish  between  "compatible"  and  "in- 
compatible" benefices  or  dignities.  Two  benefices  may 
be  incompatible  in  three  ways:  1,  If  each  requires  res- 
idence (ralione  mideOlia) ;  2,  if  the  duties  of  both  fall 
to  be  discharged  at  one  and  the  same  time  (ratione  »tr- 
vitii) ;  8,  if  the  revenue  of  either  fully  suffices  for  the 
becoming  maintenance  of  the  incumbent  (ratione  stfs- 
tentationu).  In  other  cases,  benefices  or  dignities  are 
considered  compatible,  and  with  the  due  dispensation 
may  be  held  by  the  same  person.  The  rules  by  which 
dispensations  from  the  law  of  residence  are  to  be  regu- 
lated, as  well  as  the  penalties  for  its  violation,  whether 
on  the  part  of  the  patron  or  on  that  of  the  recipient, 
have  formed  the  subject  of  frequent  legisUtion,  as  in 
the  third  and  the  fourth  councils  of  the  Lateran,  in  the 
decretals  of  Innocent  III  and  many  other  popes,  and  es- 
pecially in  those  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  In  general,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  canon  law  regards  as  incompatible, 
1,  two  benefices,  each  having  the  cure  of  souls;  2,  two 
"  dignities ;"  3,  a  "  <Ugnity"  and  a  cure  of  souls ;  4,  a 
cure  of  souls  and  a  simple  benefice  requiring  residence. 
In  other  cases  than  these,  the  pope  is  held  to  have  the 
power  of  dispensing.  There  is  no  department  of  disci- 
pline, however,  in  which  the  tendency  to  relaxation  has 
been  greater  or  more  persistent;  and  one  of  the  gravest 
"-of  the  abuses  of  the  Church  was  the  prevalence  of  plu- 
ralism of  incompatible  benefices,  even  of  bishoprics;  and 
although  a  constant  effort  was  made  to  prevent  this 
abuse,  the  evasions  of  the  law  were  not  only  frequent, 
but  even  screened  from  punishment.  By  13  and  14  Vic- 
toria, c  98,  it  is  provided  that  no  incumbent  of  a  bene- 
fice shall  take  and  hold  together  with  it  another  bene- 
fice, unless  the  churches  are  within  three  miles  of  one 
another  by  the  nearest  road,  and  the  annual  value  of 
one  of  them  does  not  exceed  £100.  Nor  can  two  bene- 
fices be  held  together  if  the  population  of  one  exceeds 
3000,  and  that  of  the  other  exceeds  500.  The  word 
benefice,  in  this  sense,  includes  any  perpetual  curacy, 
endowed  public  chapel,  parochial  chapelry,  or  district 
chapelry.  But  a  dispensation  or  license  can  be  obtained 
from  the  archbishop,  so  as  to  allow  two  benefices  to  be 
held  together;  and  if  the  archbishop  refuse  his  license, 
the  party  may  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  A  special 
provision  is  also  contained  in  the  statute  wheret^  the 
head  ruler  of  any  college  or  hall  in  the  universities  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  warden  of  Durham  Univer- 
sity, is  prohibited  from  taking  any  cathedral  prefer- 
ment, or  any  other  benefice.    If  any  spiritual  person 


holding  a  benefice  shall  accept  another  benefice  contrary 
to  the  statute,  the  first  benefice  shall  iptofacio  become 
void.  At  the  same  time  provision  is  made  by  statates 
for  uniting  benefices  where  the  aggregate  population 
does  not  exceed  1500,  and  the  aggregate  yearly  Talue 
does  not  exceed  £500.  In  Ireland,  no  faculty  or  dispen- 
sation can  be  granted  to  any  spiritual  person  to  bold 
two  or  more  benefices.  In  Scotlana,  before  the  Refor- 
mation, pluralities  were  also  common.  Abbacies  and 
priories  were  likewise  often  bestowed  m  commatdajn. 
See  CoMMBNDAH.  Of  the  twenty  abbots  that  sat  in 
the  Parliament  which  decreed  the  Reformation,  fourteen 
were  commendators.  Thus  speaks  the  Second  Book  of 
Discipline :  "  Meikle  less  is  It  lawfull  that  ony  person 
amang  these  men  sould  have  fyve,  sax,  ten,  or  twenty 
kirks,  or  mae,  all  having  the  charge  of  sanies :  and  bruik 
the  patrimonie  thairof,  either  be  admission  of  the  prince 
or  of  the  kirk,  in  this  licht  of  the  evangell;  for  it  is  but 
mockage  to  crave  reformation  where  sic  lyke  hea  place." 
The  question  of  pluralities  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  was 
raised  in  1779,  renewed  in  1818,  and  the  General  Aaaem- 
bly  decided  against  them  in  1814  by  an  act  which,  how- 
ever, was  repealed  in  1816.  In  1817  it  was  enacted  that 
no  professor  could  hold  a  parish  nnlen  it  was  near  the 
seat  of  the  university.  The  question  was  again  raiaol 
and  keenly  debated  in  1824 — to  wit,  the  holding  of  a  chair 
in  a  college  and  of  a  parochial  charge  at  the  same  time. 
The  university  commission  soon  aifter  disapproved  of 
the  practice,  but  not  the  General  Assembly  of  that  pe- 
riod. The  tenure  of  many  benefices  by  one  person  wis 
finally  abolished  in  the  Church  of  EngUnd  by  1  and  i 
Victoria,  c.  106.  In  tbe  Roman  Catholic  Church  this 
practice  has  been  forbidden  from  a  very  early  period  in 
its  history,  as  by  the  councils  of  Chalcedon  (A.D.  45! ) 
and  that  of  Nice  (A.D.  787),  and  is  still  prohibited  both 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  canon  law  and  by  statute  law 
in  the  Established  Church  of  England.  But  tbe  pn>- 
hibition  is  evaded  in  various  ways:  and  in  all  estab- 
lished churches  pluralism,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  Dnt 
uncommon.  See  Chamberi't  £ncycl.  s.  v. ;  HamnooDil, 
CanoM  o/'(Ae  CA.  p.  105  sq. ;  Eadie,  EccU$.  Cj/d,  a.  r. 

FltLschke,  Johank  G.,  an  eminent  German  Ori- 
ental scholar,  was  bom  Aug.  20,  1780,  at  Rohnstock. 
near  Schweidnitz,  in  Silesia.  He  studied  theology  and 
philology,  and  for  a  number  of  yean  held  the  professor- 
ship of  philology  at  Leipsic  In  1818  he  was  called  as 
doctor  and  profettor  ordmarvu  of  theology  to  Am- 
sterdam, to  take  the  presidency  of  the  Lutheran  semi- 
nary at  Amsterdam,  and  died  between  1837  and  1844). 
PlUschke  wrote,  l)e  radicum  lingua  Hebraica  nctturti. 
comm,  grammatica  (Leips.  1817) ; — De  Ptalterii  Syriari 
Mediolanensis  a  Cajetano  Bugato  editi  pecvliari  imiv/e 
tjuidemque  um  critico  in  emendando  textu  Psaberii 
Greed  tept.  interpretum  (Bonn,  1838) : — Lectione*  A  iex- 
andrina  et  Hebraiece,  rice  de  emendcmdo  textu  Vtterit 
Testamenti  Grceci  LXX  interpretian  et  inde  Hein-aieo 
(ibid.  1837) : — De  ememUmdo  Pentateucho  Grteco  LXX 
interpretum  et  inde  Hebraieo  addito  codd.  ffolmetitotomm 
recenrione  et  textu$  Graei  denuo  castigaH  tpecimine  (ibicL 
1837).  See  FUtst,  BiM.  Jud.  iii,  107;  Steinschneider, 
Bibliogr.  ffandb.  p.  Ill ;  Winer,  Ilandb.  der  theoioff.  Lit. 
p.  57, 121,  71 1 ;  Thiersch,  De  Pentateuchi  vernone  A  lej-- 
andrina,  p.  23 ;  Zuchold,  BHU.  Theologica,  ii,  1001  so. 
(B.  P.) 

Plutarch,  an  eminent  Greek  philosopher,  noted  also 
as  a  biographical  and  miscellaneous  writer,  deserves  a 
place  here  for  the  moral  tendency  of  all  his  writin^^ 
and  the  vast  influence  he  has  exerted  in  modem  as  well 
as  ancient  times.  Indeed,  all  that  we  know  of  him. 
which  is  principally  gleaned  from  his  own  and  others' 
writings,  places  him  in  a  high  rank  as  measured  b7  the 
ethics  of  society  in  his  time,  and  seta  forth  the  niotal- 
ity  of  certain  portions  of  that  society  itself  during  the 
first  century  of  our  lera,  and  among  so-called  heatbeus 
in  a  light  of  no  doubtful  brilliancy.  Many  things  he 
wrote  might  have  been  written  by  tbe  most  ardent  dis- 
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ople  of  the  new  creed,  and  mach  of  his  belief  was  more 
tuicilT  in  aecordance  with  the  teacbiDgsof  the  apos- 
tlea  than  are  the  dogmas  of  other  writers  of  those  days 
¥lio  call  themselres  Christians.  Yet,  in  taking  bis 
mkt  as  oar  guide,  we  Bad  that  Plutarch  had  no 
knmrledge  of  the  great  innovation  amid  which  he 
lin<l,aiid  which  was  disturbing  the  West  and  the  East 
iKke;  or  if  he  had  a  Icnowledge  of  it,  he  regarded  it 
nMreli'  as  a  passing  piece  of  Judaic  sectarianism  un- 
wonbv  of  his  notice. 

i^/e.— Plutarch,  who  lived  from  the  reign  of  Claudius 
IS  that  of  Hadrian,  was  bom  at  Chsrunea,  a  small  city 
of  Bizocia  in  Greece,  which  had  also  been  the  birth- 
place of  Pindar.  Plutarch's  family  was  ancient  in 
Ctiooiiea:  his  grandfather,  Lamprias,  was  a  man  em- 
inent for  bis  learning  and  as  a  philosopher,  and  is  often 
Denticned  by  Plutarch  in  his  writings,  as  is  also  bis  own 
bther.  The  time  of  Plutarch's  birth  is  not  known. 
He  mseariy  initiated  in  study,  to  which  he  was  natn- 
nlly  inclined,  and  was  placed  under  Ammonias,  an 
Egrptian,  who,  having  taught  philosophy  with  reputa- 
tion u  Alexandria,  thence  travelled  into  (ireece,  and 
lettled  at  Athena.  Under  this  master  be  made  great 
adnncea  in  knowledge;  and  like  a  thorough  philoeo- 
pker,  more  apt  to  regard  thuigs  than  words,  he  pursued 
tim  kaowle<^  to  Che  neglect  of  languages.  The  Latin 
lasgoage,  at  that  time,  was  not  oiUy  the  language  of 
Bmk,  but  of  Greece  also.  Yet  he  became  not  oonver- 
■at  with  it  until  the  decline  of  life ;  and  though  he  is 
snppowd  to  have  resided  in  Kome  at  different  times, 
y«,  be  never  seems  to  hare  acquired  a  competent  skill 
initttalL  He  is  reputed  to  have  visited  Egypt,  which 
wa  at  that  time,  as  formerly  it  had  been,  famous  for 
kannng;  and  probably  the  mysteriousness  of  their 
ikctrioe  might  tempt  him,  as  it  had  tempted  Prthag- 
ofis  and  others,  to  go  and  converse  with  the  priesthood 
of  tlut  country.  On  hia  return  to  Greece  he  visited 
tlie  rarious  academies  and  schools  of  the  philosophers, 
and  i^bered  from  them  many  of  those  observations 
cith  vfaich  be  has  abundantly  enriched  posterity.  He 
doea  not  seem  to  have  been  attached  to  any  particular 
sen.  but  culled  from  each  of  them  whatever  he  thought 
uccSeat  and  worthy  to  be  regarded.  He  could  not 
liear  the  paradoxes  of  the  Stoics,  and  yet  was  more 
Irene  to  the  impiety  of  the  Epicureans;  in  many 
lliii>i;9  he  followed  Aristotle;  but  his  favorites  were 
S^ocntes  and  Plato,  whose  memory  he  reverenced  so 
higUj  that  he  annually  celebrated  their  birthdays 
with  much  solemnity.  Besides  this,  he  applied  him- 
>lf  with  extreme  diligence  to  collect,  not  only  all  books 
^  were  excellent  in  their  kind,  but  also  all  the  say- 
ings and  observations  of  wise  men,  which  he  had  heard 
in  cooversation,  or  had  received  from  others  by  tradi- 
tion; and  likewise  to  consult  the  reconis  and  public 
oaminents  preserved  in  cities  which  he  had  visited 
in  his  travels.  He  took  a  particular  journey  to  Sparta, 
to  search  the  archives  of  that  famous  commonwealth, 
«>  andentand  thoroughly  the  model  of  their  ancient 
gnremmeDt,  the  history  of  their  legislators,  their  kings, 
•od  tbeir  ephori;  and  digested  all  their  memorable 
denfa  and  sayings  with  so  much  care  that  he  has  not 
omitted  even  those  of  their  women.  He  took  the  same 
nethods  with  regard  to  many  other  commonwealths; 
and  thns  wss  enabled  to  leave  ns  in  his  works  such  a 
rich  cabinet  of  observations  upon  men  and  manners,  as, 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  Montaigne  and  Bayle  in  par- 
tJcolar,  have  rendered  him  the  most  valuable  author 
of  antiquity.  It  appears  from  his  writings  that  Flu- 
latch  visited  Rome  mote  than  once,  and  that  he  deliv- 
itA  lectures  on  philosophy  in  his  vernacular,  then  the 
Intpage  of  the  cultured  Romans.  It  is  probable  that 
the  aubatance  of  these  lectures  was  afterwards  embodied 
in  his  moral  writings.  The  latter  part  of  bis  life  was 
Vt  in  honor  and  eomfort  in  his  native  city,  where  he 
pnaed  through  various  magisterial  ofSoes,  and  enjoyed 
the  honocs  and  emoluments  of  the  priesthood.  The 
liia  and  circnmstanoes  of  his  death  are  unknown. 


ITorits.— The  great  work  of  Plutarch  is  his  ParalUI 
Litt*  (Bi'oi  OopaXAqXot),  which  contains  the  biogra- 
phy of  forty-six  distinguished  Greeks  and  Romans,  be- 
sides the  lives  of  Artoxerxes  Mnemon,  Aratna,  Golha, 
Otbo,  and  Homer,  which  last  is  probably  not  by  biro. 
The  forty-six  lives  are  arranged  in  pairs  or  sets,  each 
of  which  contains  a  Greek  and  a  Roman,  and  the  two 
lives  in  each  pair  are  followed  by  a  comparison  of  the 
characters  of  the  two  persons.  These  lives  are :  Thr- 
seus  and  Romulus,  Lycurgus  and  Numa,  Solon  and  Va- 
lerius Publicola,  Themistocles  and  Camillus,  Pericles  and 
Fabius  Maximus,  Alcibiades  and  Coriolanua,  Timoleon 
and  jEmilius  Paulus,  Pelopidas  and  Marcellua,  Aristi- 
des  and  Cato  Major,  Philopcemen  and  Flaminius,  Pyr- 
rhus  and  Marius,  Lysander  and  Sulla,  Cimon  and  Lu- 
cullus,  Nicias  and  Crassus,  Eumenes  and  Sertorius, 
Agesilaus  and  Pompey,  Alexander  the  Great  and  Ju- 
lius Cesar,  Phocion  and  Cato  Minor,  Agis  and  Cleo- 
menes  and  the  two  Gracchi,  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and  M.  Antonius,  Dion  and  M. 
Brutus.  The  biographies  of  Epaminondas,  Scipio,  Au- 
gustus, Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  Nero,  Vitellius,  Uc- 
siod,  Pindar,  Crates  the  Cynic,  Diophantus,  Aristomenes, 
and  the  poet  Aratus  are  lost.  Plutarch's  son,  Lamprias, 
made  a  list  of  his  father's  works,  which  is  partly  pre- 
served and  printed  by  Fabricius  (BihUothtea  Graca). 

In  the  department  of  biography,  Plutarch  is  the  only 
writer  of  antiquity  who  has  established  a  buting  repu- 
tation. The  pUii  of  his  biographies  is  briefly  explained 
by  himself  in  the  introduction  to  the  "Life  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,"  where  he  makes  an  apology  for  the 
brevity  with  which  he  is  compelled  to  treat  of  the  nu- 
merous events  in  the  lives  of  Alexander  and  Caesar. 
"  For,"  he  says,  "  I  do  not  write  histories,  hut  lives ; 
nor  do  the  most  conspicuous  acts  of  necessity  exhibit 
a  man's  virtue  or  his  vice,  but  oftentimes  some  slight 
circumstance,  a  word  or  a  jest,  shows  a  man's  character 
better  than  battles,  with  the  slaughter  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands, and  the  greatest  arrays  of  armies  and  sieges  uf 
cities.  Now,  as  painters  produce  s  likeness  by  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  countenance  and  the  expression  of 
the  eyes,  without  troubling  themselves  about  the  other 
parts  of  the  body,  so  I  must  be  allowed  to  look  rather 
into  the  signs  of  a  man's  character,  and  thus  give  a 
portrait  of  his  life,  leaving  others  to  describe  great 
events  and  battles."  The  object  then  of  Plutarch  in 
his  biographies  was  a  moral  end,  and  the  exhibition  of 
the  principal  events  of  a  man's  life  was  subordinate  to 
this  bis  main  design;  and  though  he  may  not  always 
have  adhered  to  the  principle  which  he  laid  down,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  his  view  of  what  biography 
should  be  is  much  more  exact  than  that  of  roost  per- 
sons who  have  attempted  this  style  of  composition. 
The  life  of  a  statesman  or  of  a  general,  when  written 
with  the  view  of  giving  a  complete  history  of  all  the 
public  events  in  which  he  was  engaged,  is  not  biog- 
raphy, but  history.  This  extract  from  Plutarch  will 
also  in  some  measure  be  an  apology  for  the  want  of 
historical  order  observable  in  many  of  the  lives.  Though 
altogether  deficient  in  that  critical  sagacity  which  dis- 
cerns troth  from  falsehood,  and  disentangles  the  intri- 
cacies of  confused  and  conflicting  statements,  Plutaroh 
has  pre8er\-ed  in  his  Lives  a  vast  number  of  facts  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  unknown  to  us.  He  was  a 
great  reader,  and  must  have  had  access  to  large  libra- 
ries. It  is  said  that  he  quotes  two  hundred  and  fifty 
writers,  a  great  part  of  whose  works  are  now  entirely 
lost.  On  the  sources  of  Plutarch's  Lira  the  reader 
may  consult  an  essay  by  A.  H.  L.  Heeren,  De  Fontibiu 
et  Audoritate  V'itariim  Paralitlarvm  Plutarchi  Com- 
mentationa  IV  (Gott.  18*20, 8vo).  Besides  the  /.trca,  a 
considerable  number  of  Plutarch's  essays  may  be  styled 
historical.  They  may  all  be  read  with  pleasure,  and 
some  of  them  with  instruction,  not  so  much  for  their 
historical  value  as  for  the  detached  curious  facts  that 
are  scattered  so  profusely  through  Plutarch's  writings, 
and  for  the  picture  which  they  exhibit  of  the  author's 
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own  mind.  In  one  of  these  esaars,  entitled  On  the  Ma- 
ligidly  of  Herodotus,  he  has,  unfortunately  for  his  own 
reputation,  attacked  the  veracity  and  integrity  of  the 
father  of  history,  and  with  the  same  success  that  sub- 
sequent writers,  more  iji^orant  and  less  honest,  have 
made  their  puny  attacks  on  a  work  the  merit  of  which 
the  closest  criticism  may  enhance  but  can  never  de- 
preciate. The  I.ivet  o/the  Ten  Oralort,  which  are  at- 
tributed to  Plutarch,  are  of  little  value,  and  may  not 
be  his ;  still  they  bear  internal  evidence,  at  least  nega- 
tively, of  not  being  of  a  later  age  than  that  of  Plutarch. 
The  lAvet  of  Plutarch  first  appeared  in  a  Latin  vereion  by 
several  hands,  at  Rome,  in  2  vols.  foL,  about  1470.  This 
Latin  version  formed  the  basis  of  various  Spanish  and 
Italian  translations.  The  first  Greek  edition  was  print- 
ed by  Philip  Giunta  (Florence,  1517,  foL).  Among  more 
recent  editions  are  those  of  Bryan  (Lond.  1789,  6  vols. 
4to),  in  Greek  and  Latin,  which  was  completed  by  Moses 
du  Soul,  after  Bryan's  death ;  that  of  Coniy  (Par.  1809- 
181.'),  6  vols.  8vo);  and  that  by  Schiirer  (Leips.  1826, 
6  vols.  8vo).  The  translations  are  very  numerous.  The 
liest  German  translation  is  said  to  be  by  Kaltwasaer 
(Magdeburg,  1799-1806,  10  vols.  8vo).  Another  Ger- 
man translation  appeared  at  Vienna  in  1812.  The  best 
Italian  translation  is  by  Pompei.  The  French  transla- 
tion of  Amyot,  which  appeared  in  1559,  has  considera- 
ble merit,  and  has  been  often  reprinted.  The  English 
translation  of  Sir  Thomas  North  (Lond.  1612),  which  is 
avowedly  made  from  that  of  Amyot,  is  often  very  happy 
in  point  of  expression,  and  is  deservedly  much  esteemed. 
The  Liva  were  also  translated  into  French  by  Dacier 
(Par.  1721,  8  vols.  4to).  The  translation  sometimes 
called  Diyden's,  the  first  volume  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1683,  was  executed  by  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons. According  to  a  note  by  Malone  (Diyden's  Prote 
Worhi,  ii,  831),  there  were  forty-one  of  them.  Dryden 
himself  translated  nothing,  but  be  wrote  the  dedication 
to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  the  Life  of  Plutarch  which 
is  prefixed  to  the  translation.  The  translation  by  John 
and  William  Langhome,  an  insipid  and  tasteless  ver- 
sion, has  the  merit  of  being  tolerably  correct  in  render- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  originaL  The  last  and  best 
English  translation  is  that  of  professor  Long,  which 
however  only  includes  the  lives  of  those  Romans  who 
were  concerned  in  the  Civil  Wars  of  Rome ;  this  trans- 
lation, which  is  enriched  with  a  valuable  body  of  notes, 
formed  five  volumes  of  Knight's  "  Monthly  Volumes" 
(1844-1847). 

The  other  writings  of  Plutarch,  which  consist  of 
about  sixty  essays,  are  generally  comprehended  under 
the  title  of  his  Moralia,  or  Ethical  Work),  many  of 
them  being  entirely  of  an  ethical  character.  The  minor 
historical  pieces  already  referred  to,  of  which  that  on 
the  malignity  of  Herodotus  is  one,  are  usually  com- 
prised in  the  collection  entitled  Moratia.  Plutarch 
was  fond  of  the  writings  of  Plato;  he  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  Epicureans :  if  he  belonged  to  any  philo- 
sophical sect,  it  was  that  of  the  Academics.  But  there 
is  nothing  like  a  system  of  philosophy  in  his  writings, 
and  he  is  not  characterized  by  depth  of  thought  or 
originality.  He  formed  for  himself  a  system,  if  we 
may  so  name  that  which  had  little  of  the  connected 
character  of  a  system,  out  of  the  writings  of  various 
philosophers.  But  a  moral  end  is  always  apparent  in 
Ills  Moralia,  as  well  as  in  his  biographies.  A  kind, 
humane  disposition,  and  a  love  of  everything  that  is 
ennobling  and  excellent,  pervade  his  writings,  and  give 
the  reader  the  same  kind  of  pleasure  that  he  has  in 
the  company  of  an  esteemed  friend,  whose  singleness 
of  heart  appears  in  everj'thing  that  he  says  or  does. 
Plutarch  rightly  appreciated  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion, and  he  gives  many  good  precepts  for  the  bringing 
up  of  children.  His  philosophy  was  practical,  and  in 
many  of  its  applications,  as  for  instance  his  "  Letter  of 
Consolation  to  ApoUonius,"  and  his  "Marriage  Pre- 
cepts," he  is  as  felicitous  in  expression  as  h^  is  sound 
iu  his  precepts.    Notwithstanding  all  the  deductions 


that  the  most  fastidious  critic  may  make  ttom  Plu- 
tarch's moral  writings,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is 
something  in  them  which  always  pleases,  and  the  more 
so  the  better  we  become  acquainted  with  them;  and 
this  is  no  small  merit  in  a  writer.  With  regard  to  the 
purely  ethical  writings  of  Plutarch,  archdean  Trench 
says  that  they  indicate  a  better  state  of  society  than  is 
generally  attributed  to  his  age.  Plutarch  does  not  speak 
as  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  but  as  to  a  circle  of 
sympathetic  hearers  who  will  answer  to  his  appeals. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  his  nadve  kindliness  of  heart 
would  prevent  him  from  taking  the  full  measure  of  the 
sin  with  which  he  was  surrounded.  No  doubt  he  was 
deficient  in  the  fierce  indignation  which  consumed  the 
heart  of  Tacitus  and  put  a  lash  into  the  hands  of  Juve- 
nal. But  it  is  certain  from  many  passages  in  his  writ- 
ings that  he  took  no  rose-colored  view  of  life.  Several 
of  his  statements  almost  amount  to  the  confession  of 
original  sin.  Plutarch's  style  bears  no  resemblance  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  Attic  writers.  It  has  not  the  air 
of  being  much  elaborated,  and  apparently  his  sentences 
flowed  easily  from  him.  He  is  neariy  always  animated 
and  pleasing,  and  the  epithet  pictorial  may  be  justly 
applied  to  him.  Sometimes  his  sentences  are  long  and 
ill-constructed,  and  the  order  of  the  words  appears  not 
the  best  that  could  be  chosen  to  express  bis  meaning; 
certainly  it  is  not  the  order  in  which  the  best  Greek 
writers  of  an  earlier  age  would  have  arranged  their 
thoughts.  Sometimes  he  is  obscure,  both  from  this 
cause  and  the  kind  of  illustration  in  which  he  abounds. 
He  occasionally  uses  and  perhaps  aifects  poetic  words, 
but  they  are  such  as  give  energy  to  his  thoughts  and 
expression  to  his  language.  Altogether  he  is  read  with 
pleastu«  in  the  original  by  those  who  are  familiar  with 
him,  but  be  is  somewhat  harsh  and  crabbed  to  a  stran- 
ger. It  is  his  merit,  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  treats 
ing  of  such  subjects  as  biography  and  morals,  not  to 
have  fallen  into  a  merely  rhetoriod  style,  to  have  bal- 
anced antitheses,  and  to  have  contented  himself  with 
the  inanity  of  commonplaces.  Whatever  he  says  is 
manly  and  invigorating  in  thought,  and  clear  and  for* 
cible  in  expression. 

The  first  Greek  edition  of  the  Moralia,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly incorrect,  was  printed  by  the  elder  Aldus, 
with  the  following  title,  PttUarchi  Oputeula,  Ixrxii,  Gr. 
(Ven.  1509,  fol.).  It  was  afterwards  printed  at  Basle 
by  Froben  (1542,  foL,  and  1674,  foL).  The  only  good 
edition  of  the  Moralia  is  that  printed  at  Oxford,  and 
edited  by  D.  Wyttenbach,  who  labored  on  it  twenty- 
four  years.  This  edition  conmsts  of  six  volumes  of  text 
(1795-1800),  and  two  volumes  of  notes(1810-182l),4ta 
There  is  a  print  of  it  which  is  generally  bound  in  5 
vols.  8vo,  with  two  volumes  of  notes.  The  notes  by 
Wyttenbach  were  printed  at  Leipsic  in  1821,  in  two 
vols.  8vo.  The  first  edition  of  dl  the  works  of  Plu- 
tarch is  by  H.  Stephens  (Geneva,  1572, 13  vols.  8va), 
which  'is  said  to  be  correctly  printed.  This  editioo 
was  reprinted  several  times,  A  complete  edition, Greek 
and  Latin,  appeared  at  Leipsic  (1774-1785, 12  voU,  8vo), 
with  the  name  of  J.  J,  Reiske,  but  Reiske  did  very  little 
to  it,  for  he  died  in  1774.  An  edition  by  J.  C  Hutten 
appeared  at  Tubingen  (1791-1805,  14  vols.  8vo).  A 
good  critical  edition  of  all  the  works  of  Plutarch  is  still 
wanted.  See  Meth.  Qu.  Rev.  July,  1851,  art.  vi ;  1852, 
p.  388;  Chritian  Rev.  vol.  x  and  xi;  Catholic  World, 
Sept.  1870 ;  Neander,  Chritlian  Dogmat ;  PressenB^,  Re- 
ligion* brfore  Chritt,  p.  183  sq,:  Donaldson,  Literature 
(see  Index);  Cudworth,  Intelleclval  Development  of  the 
Univerte  (see  Index  in  voL  iii);  Lardner,  Workt; 
Schaff,  Hist,  o/the  Apoitolie  Church,  p.  140, 152 ;  Lond. 
Qtt.  Rev.  Oct  1861 ;  Trench,  Plutarch,  His  Life,  His 
Lives,  and  His  Morals  (Lond.  1873,  12nio) ;  Smith, 
Did.  of  Class,  Biog.  s.  v. 

Pluto  (nXovrwv,  iHcK),  originally  only  a  surname 
of  Hades,  as  the  giver  or  possessor  of  riches,  is,  in  ihe 
mythologj-  of  Greece,  the  third  son  of  Kronoa  and 
Rhea,  and  the  brother  of  Zeus  and  Poseidon.     On  the 
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tripartite  division  of  the  universe,  he  obtained  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  under-world— the  realm  of  darkness  and 
ghostly  shades,  where  he  sits  enthroned  as  a  "subterra- 
nean Zens" — to  use  the  expression  of  Homer,  and  rules 
the  spirits  of  the  dead.  His  dwelling-place,  however, 
is  not  far  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Pluto  is  inex- 
orable iu  disposition,  not  to  be  moved  either  by  prayer* 
or  flatteries.  He  is  borne  on  a  car,  drawn  by  four  black 
steeds,  whom  he  guides  mth  golden  reins.  His  helmet 
makes  him  invisible,  whence,  according  to  some  schol- 
ar, his  name  of  Ilada ;  although  others,  with  at  least 
equal  probability,  translate  the  word  the  "all-receiver." 
In  Homer,  Hades  never  means  a  place,  but  always  a 
person.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  poet  does 
not  divide  the  realm  of  the  shades  into  two  separate  re- 
gioos.  All  the  souls  of  the  dead— good  and  bad  alike — 
mingle  together.  Subsequently,  however,  when  the 
ethical  conception  of  future  retribution  became  more 
widely  developed,  the  kingdom  of  the  dead  was  divided 
uito  Elysium  (q.  v.),  the  abode  of  the  good,  and  Tarta- 
rus (q.  v.),  the  place  of  the  wicked.  This  change  also 
exercised  an  important  influence  on  the  conception  of 
Pluto.  The  ruler  of  the  under-world  not  only  acquired 
additional  power  and  majesty,  but  the  very  idea  of  his 
character  was  essentially  modified.  He  was  now  re- 
garded as  a  beneficent  deity,  who  held  the  keys  of  the 
earth  in  his  hand,  and  possessed  its  metallic  treasures 
(whence  his  new  name  Plulo  or  Plulvi),  and  who  blessed 
the  year  with  fruits,  for  out  of  the  darkness  underground 
come  an  the  riches  and  swelling  fulness  of  the  soiL 
Hence,  in  later  times,  mortals  prayed  to  him  before  pro- 
ceeding to  dig  for  the  wealth  hidden  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth. 

Pluto  married  Persephone  (Proserpina),  the  daughter 
of  Deinetcr  (Ceres),  after  carrying  her  off  from  the 
plains  of  Enna.  He  assisted  his  brothers — according  to 
the  mythological  story — in  their  war  against  the  Ti- 
tans, and  received  from  the  Cyclops,  as  a  reward  for 
delir«ring  them  from  Tartarus,  the  helmet  that  makes 
him  invisible,  which  he  lent  to  Hermes  (Mercury)  in 
the  aforesaid  war,  to  Perseus  in  his  combat  with  the 
Gofgotis,  and  which  ultimately  came  to  Merionea.  The 
Erinyes  and  Charon  obey  bis  behests.  He  sits  in 
jndgment  on  every  open  and  secret  act,  and  is  assisted 
by  three  subordinate  judges,  jEacus,  Minos,  and  Bbad- 
amanthus.  The  worship  of  Pluto  was  widely  spread 
both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Temples  were 
enxted  to  his  honor  at  Athens,  Elis,  and  Ulympia. 
Among  trees  and  tlowers,  the  cypress,  boxwood,  narcis- 
B3B,  and  maidenhair  were  sacred  to  him ;  bulls  and  goats 
wei«  also  sacrificed  to  him  amid  the  shadows  of  night, 
and  his  priests  bad  their  brows  garlanded  with  cypress 
wreaths.  In  works  of  art  he  resembles  bis  brothers 
Zeos  and  Poseidon;  only  his  hair  hangs  down  some- 
what wikUy  and  fiercely  over  his  brow,  and  his  appear- 
ance, though  majestic,  as  becomes  so  mighty  a  god,  has 
something  gloomy  and  terrible  about  it.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he,  as  well  as  Pan  (q.  v.),  helped  to 
trick  out  the  conception  of  the  devil  prevalent  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  not  yet  extinct.  If  it  was  from 
Pan  that  the  devil  derived  thoee  physical  characteris- 
ties  alluded  to  in  the  famous  "Address  to  the  Deil"  by 
the  poet  Boms : 

"  O  thou,  whatever  title  suit  thee, 
Aold  ifomit,  Satan,  Nick,  or  Ctmtie," 

it  b  no  less  certain  that  it  is  to  Pluto  that  he  owes  his 
position  as  "king  of  Hell,"  "his  Blackness,"  and  many 
of  the  insignia  of  his  infenud  royalty. — Chambers,  s.  v. 
See  Smith,  Vict,  of  CtoM.  Biog.  8.  v. 

Plymouth  Bretbren,  or  Darbyites,  is  the 
name  of  a  religions  body  which  originated  almost  si- 
molianeoasly  at  Plymouth,  England,  and  Dublin,  Ireland, 
aboot  the  year  1880.  They  are  most  generally  called 
after  the  name  of  the  place  where  they  first  started  in 
England,  but  sometimes  they  are  called  after  their  prin- 
cipal founder,  John  Darbv,  at  the  time  a  clergyman  of 
VIIL— U 


the  Episcopal  Church  of  Ireland.  He  himself  gave  to 
his  adherents  the  name  of  Separatists,  because  they  left 
the  Establishment  and  determined  to  maintain  a  sepa- 
rate existence  as  a  Church. 

Early  History John  Darby  was  bom  in  England 

of  a  wealthy  family,  studied  jurisprudence  and  became  a 
lawyer,  but,  brought  into  the  Church,  he  was  strongly 
impressed  with  a  call  to  the  ministry,  and,  though  op- 
posed by  his  father,  he  took  holy  orders.  Disinherited 
by  the  parent  for  disobedience,  Darby  found  a  friend 
and  patron  in  his  uncle,  from  whom  he  obtained  at  his 
decease  quite  an  ample  fortune.  After  ordination.  Darby 
became  gradually  impressed  with  the  idea  that  there 
was  no  ground  for  the  doctrine  of  apostolical  succession, 
and  that  any  person  feeling  called  to  preach  should  ex- 
ercise that  liberty.  He  therefore  denounced  the  claim 
of  the  Establishment  as  unwarranted,  and  finally  broke 
with  the  Episcopalians.  He,  however,  still  held  that 
there  was  a  true  Church,  and  that  all  who  thought  as 
he  did  should  band  themselves  together  and  wait  until 
Christ  made  his  personal  appearance,  which  they  antic- 
ipated would  be  epeedily.  There  were  a  few  who  united 
themselves  together  on  the  strencth  of  these  views,  in 
Plymouth,  England,  and  at  Dublin,  Ireland.  At  the 
former  place  they  seemed  to  meet  with  most  success. 
There  their  numbers  increased  to  seven  hundred  and  up 
to  fifteen  hundred;  and  so  marked  was  their  success  that 
they  came  to  be  called  "  Plymouth  Brethren."  (They 
have  never  taken  this  name  themselves,  bnt  they  do 
not  seem  to  object  to  it,)  The  work  increased,  and 
bands  were  formed  in  London,  Exeter,  and  several  other 
places.  Among  those  who  united  with  them  were  many 
persons  of  wealth,  who  contributed  considerable  sums 
of  money  to  spread  their  views.  They  established  a 
newspaper,  known  as  the  Christian  Witness,  Mr.  Darby 
being  its  chief  contributor.  It  was  not  long  before  they 
were  violently  opposed  by  the  Englisb  clergy.  This 
opposition  was  so  well  directed  and  so  ably  conducted 
that  the  spread  of  the  new  faith  was  not  only  seriously 
checked,  but  their  numbers  were  greatly  reduced.  In 
1838,  or  near  that  time,  Mr.  Darby  left  England.  He  first 
visited  Paris,  where  he  remaine<l  for  a  time,  and  then 
went  to  Switzerland,  where  he  found  a  more  inviting 
field.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  had  commenced  suc- 
cessful operations  in  Lausanne.  Quite  a  number  had 
withdrawn  from  the  State  Church  and  united  with 
them.  This  excited  the  general  attention  of  the  people. 
Among  the  new  proselytes  to  Methodism  were  many  who 
still  held  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  refused  to 
accept  the  Wesleyan  doctrine  of  Christian  perfection. 
Those  who  held  the  doctrine  of  predestination  were 
charged  by  those  who  had  fully  discarded  it  as  having 
received  but  half  the  truth.  At  Vevay  similar  excite- 
ment prevailed.  In  this  state  of  things,  for  the  pnrpoae 
of  overthrowing  the  new  faith,  an  influential  member 
of  the  State  Church  at  Lausanne  invited  Mr.  Darby  to 
come  there  and  fight  the  Methodists.  He  went,  and  by 
his  preaching,  and  the  publication  of  a  book  entitled  The 
Doctrine  of  the  Weeleyans  regarding  Perfection,  and  their 
Use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  succeeded  in  so  far  be- 
wildering them  that  not  long  after  the  greater  part  of 
them  abandoned  their  faith,  and  either  returned  to  the 
State  Church  or  united  with  the  Dissenters.  Jlr.  Dar- 
by, besides,  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  prophecies, 
entitled  "Views  regarding  the  actual  Expectation  of  the 
Church,  and  the  Prophecies  which  establish  it."  They 
were  largely  attended  by  otheis  than  Dissenters,  and  pro- 
duced a  deep  impression  upon  the  public  mind.  They  were 
published  in  book  form,  first  in  French,  and  subsequently 
translated  into  German  and  English,  and  may  be  found 
in  Mr.  Darby's  published  works.  In  the  estimation  at 
least  of  the  author  they  lifted  the  veil  which  had  long, 
if  not  from  the  beginning,  covered  the  prophecies.  Such 
was  Mr.  Darby's  influence  among  the  people  that  the 
regular  ministry  was  almost  cnturely  ignored,  and  he 
became  tM  accepted  prophet  In  fact,  his  publications 
bad  the  effect  directly  to  turn  the  people  from  the  min- 
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Utr}'  as  a  whole.  It  was  his  custom  to  administer  the 
sacrament  every  Sabbath  indiscriminately  to  Church- 
men and  Dissenters,  which  practice  earned  for  him  the 
reputation  of  being  a  large-hearted  Christian,  and  anx- 
ious to  make  the  Church  one.  But  really  his  object 
was  to  aUenate  the  people  until  he  could  get  them  under 
his  personal  control  for  organization,  he  himself  being 
the  centre  of  the  organization,  as  is  but  too  clearly  ap- 
parent from  the  fly-sheets  or  tracts  which  he  published. 
One  of  these,  entitled  Apottaty  of  the  A  dual  Econ- 
omy,  lays  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree  of  the  Christian 
Church,  leaving  it  a  shapeless  wreck.  Another,  On  the 
Foundation  of  the  Church,  attacks  all  Dissenters,  and 
denies  their  right  to  form  any  new  Church.  And  still 
another,  Liberttf  to  preach  Jesut  pouesied  by  every 
Christian,  denies  the  existence  of  any  priestly  office  in 
the  Church,  except  the  universal  priesthood  of  believ- 
ers, A  tract  entitled  The  Promise  of  the  Lord,  based 
on  Matt,  xviii,  20,  gave  the  thiiboleth  for  the  Darbyite 
gatherings.  Another  tract,  entitled  Schism,  was  issued, 
in  which  all  who  hesitated  to  take  part  in  these  gather- 
ings were  denominated  "  schismatics."  Thus  the  work 
of  demolition  went  on.  A  small  seminary  was  estab- 
lished in  which  to  prepare  men  for  the  evangelistic 
work — that  is,  to  spread  their  views  and  make  disciples 
to  them,  and  the  result  has  been  a  widespread  sect, with 
little  or  no  organic  unity. 

Later  History.— A  division  took  place  among  the 
"  Brethren,"  under  the  leadcnship  of  B.  W.  Newton.  It 
commenced  in  England  and  extended  to  tlie  Continent. 
Mr.  Newton,  it  is  claimed,  held  with  Irving  that  Christ 
was  not  sinless.  This  notion  was  repelled  by  most  of 
the  Darbyites,  and  Newton  was  subsequently  expelled 
by  Mr.  Darby.  (It  might  be  interesting  to  inquire  how 
Mr.  Darby  could  consistently  expel  a  man  from  his  so- 
ciety when  be  ignores  all  organizations?  If  there  be 
no  organization,  what  is  there  to  be  expelled  from  7) 
The  Newton  heresy  extended  to  Vcvay,  where  there 
was  much  trouble,  the  "  Brethren"  splitting  into  two 
factions,  which  was  followed  soon  after  by  many  other 
societies.  Another  division  took  place  among  them,  in 
which  the  famous  George  Muller,  of  Bristol,  England, 
was  the  most  prominent.  Other  divisions  have  oc- 
curred, but  they  are  of  very  little  importance.  The 
"  Brethren"  are  more  or  less  numerous  in  Paris,  Lau- 
sanne, Holland,  Italy,  and  Belgium,  on  the  Continent; 
in  Plymouth,  Exeter,  and  London,  in  England ;  a  very 
few  are  in  the  United  States,  but  more  in  Canada.  They 
are  an  earnest,  self-sacrificing  people. 

Doctrines,  etc. — The  "  Brethren"  profess  to  have  no 
creed  but  the  Bible,  and  condemn  all  who  avow  a  creed, 
as  putting  human  opinions  in  the  place  of  the  Word  of 
God ;  and  yet  we  seriously  doubt  if  there  is  a  Church 
in  the  land  which  has  a  more  clearly  defined  creed  than 
they  have.  They  denounce  all  commentaries  on  the 
Bible  as  misleading,  and  yet  Mr.  Darby  himself  has 
written  commentaries  quite  extensively  on  the  Bible, 
to  say  nothing  of  M'Intosh.  In  faith  they  seem  to  be 
strongly  Antinomian.  If  once  justified,  it  is  their  belief 
that  tile  soul  not  only  can  never  fall  from  grace  finally, 
but  can  nerer  fall  into  condemnation.  The  soul's  stand- 
ing remains  as  pure  as  Christ  himself.  In  other  respects 
they  hold  substantially  the  great  and  leading  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel ;  but  as  they  have  no  written  creed  or  con- 
fession, it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  out  exactly 
what  they  do  bold.  Each  one  is  in  every  respect  al- 
lowed t«  hold  what  he  pleases,  consistently  with  con- 
tinued practical  evidence  that  he  is  a  real  Christian, 
which  includes  a  belief  in  the  leading  doctrines  of  evan- 
gelical Christians.  No  one  pretends  in  anything  to 
judge  for  another,  or  make  his  convictions  obligatory 
any  further  than  he  can,  by  more  perfectly  instructing 
the  other,  induce  him  to  accept  them.  Their  views  of 
what  are  called  worship  are  also  peculiar.  This  con- 
sist!, they  say,  not  in  preaching  or  praying— petition- 
ing— though  these  exercises  may  lead  to  worship,  but 
simply  in  adoration,  praise,  and  thanksgiving  to  God 


for  what  he  is  in  bimaelf,  and  what  ho  ia  for  those  who 
render  it.    Hence  worship  can  only  be  rendered  by  tnie 
Christians,  in  the  breaking  of  bread  and  in  the  pnusc 
and  thanksgiving  which  they  render.     Their  sen'icm, 
therefore,  for  believers  and  for  unconverted  people  tre 
entirely  distinct.     They  hold  the  obligation  of  the 
Church  to  come  together  the  first  day  of  the  week  to 
break  bread ;  hence  they  observe  the  Lord's  Supper 
every  Sabbath  morning,  and  believere  alone  are  ex- 
pected to  come  together  then.    They  never  preach  in 
the  morning,  but  usually  simply  exhort,  two,  or  at  the 
most  three  of  them,  speaking  during  the  service.    Id 
the  afternoon  or  evening  of  the  Sabbath  they  preach  to 
sinners.     The  Plymouth  Brethren  are  the  opposite  ex- 
treme to  Irvingism  and  Mormonism,  and  yet  resem- 
ble these  in  several  respects.    They,  too,  are  a  protest 
against  the  present  state  of  the  Church,  Protestant  u 
well  as  Catholic,  which  they  denounce  as  Babel,  and 
expect  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Lord.    But  while  the 
Irvingites  and  Mormons  lay  claim  to  an  apostolical  hie- 
rarchy, the  "Brethren,"  like  the  Quakers,  reject  the 
specific  ministry,  and  all  written  creeds  and  outward 
Church  organization.     They  derive  the  disunion  of  the 
Church  from  the  neglect  to  recognise  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  Christ's  vicar  on  earth,  and  the  all-sufficient  inter- 
preter of  the  Holy  Scriptures.    All  human  creeds,  they 
say,  involve  a  vital  denial  of  this  sufficiency  of  the 
Spirit,  and  practically  restrict  bis  operations.   Allbeliev- 
en  are  true  spirittial  priests,  capacitated  for  worship 
(Heb.  X,  19, 25),  and  all  those  who  possess  the  qualifica- 
tions from  the  Lord  are  not  only  authorized  but  obliged 
to  evangelize  the  world  and  build  up  the  Church,  with- 
out any  ordination  of  men.    This  they  consider  to  be 
the  true  apoetolic  mode  of  worship,  according  to  1  C«r. 
xii  and  xiv.    But,  unlike  the  Quakers,  they  retain  the 
ordinance  of  baptism,  and  administer  the  Lord's  Supper 
ever}'  week.     As  a  body,  they  hold  to  adult  believers' 
baptism  only ;  but  if  one  comes  to  them  who  was  bap- 
tizied  in  infancy,  while  they  receive  him,  they  generally 
manage  to  convince  him  very  soon  of  the  importance 
of  being  rebaptized.    As  to  the  remainder  of  their  creed, 
they  seem  to  agree  most  with  the  Calvinistic  system, 
and  are  said  to  be  zealous  in  good  works.     See  Guin- 
ness, Who  are  the  Plymouth  Brethreni  (Phila.  18C1); 
Dennett,  Plymouth  Brethren,  their  Bise,  etc ;  Brit,  Qu, 
Oct.  1873,  art.  iii ;  Presbyl.  Qu.  Jan.  1872,  p.  49 ;  Mars- 
den,  Diet,  of  Churches,  p.  91 ;  Jahrb.  deuttchtr  Theolo- 
JM",  1870,  voL  iv ;  Dr.  Steele,  in  the  Adcocate  of  Chris- 
tian J/oliiiess,  1876 ;  Brit,  and  For.  Er.  Rev.  July,  1863, 
art.  ii ;  Lond.  Qu.  Bev.  No.  lui,  1869,  art.  iii.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Pneumatology  (from  wtvfta,  spirit,  and  Xoyoc, 
tcord)  is  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  existence.  Considered 
as  the  science  of  mind  or  spirit,  pneumatology  consists 
of  three  parts:  treating  of  the  divine  mind,  theology; 
the  angelic  mind,  angelology;  and  the  baman  mind. 
This  last  is  now  called  psychology,  "a  term  to  which 
no  competent  objection  can  be  made,  and  which  afibrds 
us,  what  the  various  clumsy  periphrases  in  use  do  not, 
a  convenient  adjective,  psyrhologicaC  (Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton, Revts  Works,  p.  219,  note).  The  belief  in  a  letnra 
from  the  dead,  apparitions,  and  spirits  is  largely  incor- 
porated in  the  traditions  of  the  Jews,  and  prevailed  al- 
most universally  in  the  scholastic  ages.  The  mystic 
Jacob  Buhmc  and  Emanuel  Swedenboiig  made  it  a 
popular  phase  of  belief  in  Northern  Europe,  and  Marti- 
nez Fasqualis  and  his  disciple  SL  Jlartin  caused  it  to 
prevail  among  the  people  of  France  and  in  Southern 
Europe.  All  these  teachers  have  given  accounts  of  the 
ordera  of  spiritual  beings  who  held  communicalioii  with 
the  living.  In  our  own  day  spiritualism  has  branched 
out  so  extensively  that  it  will  be  treated  separately  un- 
der that  heading.    (J.  H.\V.) 

PneumatomSchi,  I  e,  adversaries  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  is  a  name  properly  applied  to  all  those  who  en- 
tertain heretical  opinions  as  to  the  Scripture  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  c,  g.  the  Sabellians  (q.  v.).     Tlw 
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HiiK  originated  after  the  subeidence  of  the  Arian  con- 
boreisT,  and  was  applied  to  that  party,  distinguished 
by  the  denial  of  the  catholic  faith  regarding  the  Third 
Penan  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  some  denying  hia  divinity, 
otheis  his  peraonality  also.    The  name  is,  however,  more 
sfedally  used  to  designate  the  Uacedomant,  ao  called 
t^  Uacedonios,  who,  after  the  death  of  Eusebius 
of  Mcomedia,  was  called  by  the  Arian  faction  to  the 
se  of  Constantinople,  in  opposition  to  the  catholic 
bishop  Paul.     This  led  to  bloody  strife,  inasmuch  as  a 
majority  of  the  citizens  were  for  Paul.    TbeAriansgot 
the  better  of  their  catholic  adversaries  with  the  help  of 
the  empeior  Constantine,  who  took  the  part  of  Macedo- 
gina^  and  established  him  in  the  disputed  see  by  force 
of  arms:  three  thousand  persons  perished  on  that  occa- 
lioii.    Macedonius,  although  called  to  the  bishopric  of 
Cmutantinople  by  strict  Arians,  seems  not  to  have  been 
vetT  much  of  an  Arian  himself,  but  persecuted  the  cath- 
olic after  the  fashion  of  other  Semi-Arian  bishops,  and 
became, with  Baialiua  of  Ancyra,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Semi-Arians.     As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  rest  of 
tbdr  doctrine,  the  Arians  declared  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
was  little  spoken  of  explicitly  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Ariao  difficulties,  to  be  a  mere  creature,  and  most  of 
tbem  held  bini  to  be  an  inferior  creature  to  the  Son. 
Sot  only  the  strict  Arians,  but  also  the  Semi-Arians, 
vho  called  the  Son  "  God"  and  oftoioiaiot:,  questioned 
the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,    Macedonius  made  him- 
seir  the  leader  of  this  increasing  and  strengthening  pneu- 
DUtomatical  party,  teaching  emphatically  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  a  creature  subservient  to  the  Father  and  Son, 
ud  wholly  different  in  nature  from  them  (comp.  Socra- 
tes, IfiiL  JCccUt.  ii,  46;    Sozomen,  iv,  27;   Theodoret, 
Bia. Seeks,  ii,  6;  Haret. Fab.r,  U;  Epiphanius,  Hot. 
"!%  and  74).    He  then  invented  the  artifice  of  the  "  Ho- 
moioo,''  and  connecting  himself  closely  with  the  Semi- 
Arian  party,  gave  them  his  name  (Theodoret,  Bar. 
F(A.  iv,  5).    At  flist  therefore  the  term  Macedonian  was 
amply  eqaivalent  to  Semi-Arian,  and  Socrates  calls  the 
reply  of  Liberitis  to  the  Semi-Arian  legates  a  letter  to 
the  bishops  of  the  Macedonians  (Socrates,  Hut,  Ecclei. 
iv,  13).    The  name  of  Macedonius  appears  in  this  reply. 
The  good  faith  of  this  transaction  is  (to  say  the  least) 
ray  doobtfdl  (see  the  notes  on  the  chapter  of  Socrates 
in  VarioTUBi  Atmotatictie*  in  Reading's  edition  of  Yale- 
liiis).  and  we  are  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  opinions  which 
Macedonius  really  held  at  the  close  of  his  life.     But 
tbeie  is  no  uncertiiinty  as  to  the  course  of  the  heresy. 
TIk  letters  of  Libcrius  were  exhibited  at  the  Council 
oflyana,  and  the  deputies  who  presented  them  were 
•cimowledged  as  members  of  the  catholic  body.     This 
ns  probably  in  A.D.  368.    But  just  as  among  the  An- 
na there  never  was  any  unity  of  views  aa  to  the  Son, 
Iboe  was  none  among  the  Pneumatomachi  and  Mace- 
donians as  to  the  Holy  Ghost.    Some  contented  them- 
sdres  with  holding  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  du- 
taoos,  others  denied  it  outright;  some  called  him  a 
cmture,  but  moat  seem  to  have  fallen  in  with  the  ideas 
of  Uacedonius.    Among  the  most  active  partisans  of 
dus  heresy  were  Marathoniua  and  Eleusius,  whom  Mao- 
edonins  called  respectively  to  the  sees  of  Cyzicum  and 
NicDOMdia.      The  influence  of  Marathoniua  is  ahown 
by  the  fact  that  the  Macedonians  are  sometimes  called 
Mariitlutmans.     Macedonius  was  deposed  by  the  strict 
Arians  at  the  Synod  of  Constantinople  in  360 :  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  obscurely  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cooaantinople.    The  exact  date  of  Macedonius's  death 
is  not  known,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  soon  after 
the  Council  of  Tarsus  (see  Tillemonl,  llist.  vol.  ix). 

The  appearance  of  the  PneumatoQiachi,  as  such,  is 
to  be  dated  firom  A.D.  360,  when  Athanasius  wrote 
against  them,  giving  them  the  name  here  adopted. 
Athanasius  was  then  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  and  Sera- 
pioo,  lasbop  of  Thmnis,  in  Lower  Egypt,  requested  his 
inteipcsitioa.  The  herenes  themselves  were  no  novel- 
tio.  It  was  s  part  of  the  Arian  creed  that  the  Holy 
%iirit  was  a  created  being,  superior  it  might  be  in  dig- 


nity, but  nowise  different  in  nature  from  the  angels; 
and  in  the  Gnostic  systems  we  meet  with  Christ  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  seons  [see  VALESTuaANs],  the  latter 
being  held,  in  some  cases  at  least,  to  be  not  a  distinct 
person,  but  a  divine  energy  diffused  through  the  uni- 
verse. But  there  was  a  great  difference  in  the  mode  in 
which  these  heresies  were  held.  They  then  appeared, 
not  as  proceeding  from  a  special  opposition  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  as  deductions  from  some 
other  leading  heresy  to  which  they  were  subordinate. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  the  Arians,  with  which  our  present 
subject  is  concerned,  the  denial  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  follows  upon  the  denial  of  the  divinity 
of  the  Son.  For  as  it  is  impossible  tq  advance  the 
Third  Person  of  the  Trinity  above  the  Second  Person, 
the  controversy  turned  therefore  on  the  divinity  of  the 
Second.  Dealing  with  this,  the  Council  of  Nicsea  did 
not  touch  specifically  upon  the  subordinate  heresy,  but 
left  it  to  stand  or  fall  with  the  leading  one.  But  when 
the  leading  heresy  was  abandoned,  and  yet  the  subordi- 
nate heresy  retained,  then  the  latter  not  only  became 
prominent,  but  was  seen  to  be  adopted  on  its  own  inde- 
pendent grounds,  for  its  own  sake.  The  Arian  half  con- 
verted to  catholicity  was  properly  a  Pneumatomachist 
Such  were  those  whom  Athanasius  dealt  with  in  his 
letter  to  Serapion.  They  were  secedeis  from  the  Ari- 
ans who  had  embraced  the  true  faith  regarding  the  Son, 
but  retained  their  error  regarding  the  Holy  Spirit. 
They  were  consequently  opposed  both  by  catholics  and 
Arians,  but  their  true  controversy  was  with  the  former: 
their  contest  with  the  latter  (Athanasius  urges)  could 
only  be  pretended,  inasmuch  as  both  agreed  in  opposing 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  {Ad  Scrap,  i,  1,  2,  9,  82). 
This  class,  then,  differed  from  the  later  Macedonian 
class :  it  held  Homoonsian  doctrine  regarding  the  Son, 
whereas  the  Macedonians  were  Homoiousians.  Atha- 
iMisius  calls  them  also  Tropici,  from  their  figurative  in- 
terpretations of  Scripture ;  but  this  is  rather  an  epithet 
than  a  proper  name. 

In  comparison  with  the  Macedonian  party,  this  ear- 
lier party  can  have  been  but  small.  It  was,  however, 
reinforced  a  few  years  later,  as  we  shall  show,  upon 
the  return  of  a  Urge  portion  of  the  Semi-Arian  body  to 
catholicity.  The  adoption  of  the  truth  concerning  the 
Son  leads  almost  necessarily  to  the  adoption  of  the 
truth  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  arguments  of 
Athanasius  (Ad  Serap.  i,  29;  iv,  7)  show  forcibly  how 
untenable  a  position  is  that  which  maintains  a  duality 
instead  of  a  trinity.  The  original  Monarchian  tenet 
from  which  the  Anans  started  is  much  more  easily  ad- 
missible. 

The  Pneumatomachi  of  the  Macedonian  school  were 
the  Semi-Arians  left  behind  in  schism  when,  in  the  year 
366,  the  majority  of  the  sect  gave  in  their  assent  to  or- 
thodoxy, and  were  received  into  the  Church.  Before 
this  time  Macedonius,  as  we  have  seen  above,  had  joined 
the  Semi-Arian  party,  but  proving  thereby  unaccepta- 
ble to  the  Arians,  was  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople, A.D.  360  (Theodoret,  Bist.  Eccks.  ii,  6). 
A  council  was  appointed  to  meet  in  Tarsus  to  effect  a 
reconciliation,  but  just  before  the  meeting  thirtj'-fonr 
Asiatic  bishops  assembled  in  Caria  refused  the  Homo- 
ousion ;  and  Valens,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Arian  Eu- 
doxius,  by  whom  he  had  been  recently  baptized,  forbade 
the  council  (Sozomen,  But.  Eccles,  vi,  12).  From  this 
time,  however,  Semi-Arianism  disappears  from  eodesi- 
asticid  history.  The  controversy  regarding  Christ's 
divinity  ceased,  and  the  denial  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  became  the  distinguishing  tenet  of  the 
Semi-Arian  party,  the  tenet  thus  becoming  associated 
with  the  name  Macedonian,  which  the  Scmi-Ariaoa 
had  recently  acquired.  Of  course  there  were  some,  as 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  state,  who  called  them 
Marathoniana,  saying  that  Maratbonius,  bishop  of  Nico- 
media,  had  introduced  the  term  HomoiousioD  (Socrates, 
Bitt.  Ecdet.  ii,  45). 

It  is  to  be  noriced  here  that  several  writers,  when 
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treating  of  the  present  heresy,  nse  the  word  Semi-Arian 
in  another  sense  than  that  now  given  it,  I'hilaster 
(Har.  c  Ixvii)  defines  the  Semi-Arians  thus :  '*  Hi  de 
Patre  et  Filio  bene  sentiunt,  unam  qualitatis  substan- 
tiam,  unam  diviuitatcm  esse  credeates,  Spiritum  autem 
non  de  divina  substantia,  nee  Deum  venim,  sed  factum 
atque  creatum  Spiritum  predicantes."  Augustine  also 
(Har.  c  iii):  "  Macedonian!  de  Patre  et  Filio  recte 
sentiunt,  quod  unius  sint  ejusdemque  substantia:  vel  es- 
sentis,  sed  de  Spiritu  Sancto  hoc  nolunt  credere,  crca- 
turam  eum  esse  dicentes.  Hos  potius  quidam  Semi- 
Arianos  rocant,  quod  in  bac  queestione  ex  parte  cum 
illis  sint,  ex  parte  nobiacum."  This  use  of  the  term 
Semi-Arian  is  now  to  be  avoided,  the  distinctive  maric 
of  that  party  being  the  Homoiousion,  But  these  two 
authorities  show  that  the  original  Pneumatomachi, 
against  whom  Athanasius  wrote,  must  have  been  largely 
reinforced  from  those  who  joined  the  Church  under 
Liberius.  This  appears  also  from  Epiphanius,  who 
states  that  the  Pneumatomachi  proceeded  partly  from 
the  Semi-Arians  and  partly  from  the  orthodox.  In  the 
preceding  article  he  had  defined  the  Semi-Arians  by 
the  Homoiousion;  and  the  "orthodox,"  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  were  not  the  old  Nicenes,  but  those  who  from 
the  Arians  had  come  over  to  the  Homoiousion,  and  bad 
been  accepted  by  Liberius  as  orthodox.  Thus  of  the 
Pneumatomachi  some  were  orthodox  regarding  the  di- 
vinity of  the  Son,  and  some  retained  the  Homoiousion, 
and  these  latter  are  properly  Macedonians,  being  Semi- 
Arians. 

All  these  started  with  the  tenet  of  the  sect  from  which 
they  sprung,  namely,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  created 
being,  of  ihe  same  order  as  the  created  angels  (The- 
odoret  end  Epiphanius,  I,  c).  The  authorities  of  Phi- 
laster  and  Augustine  are  sufficient  to  show  that  this 
was  retained  by  the  majority  of  the  party.  But  anoth- 
er opinion  arose  early.  It  proceeded— Eustathius  of 
Sebastia  being  an  example  (Socrates,  lliit.  Ecctn,  ii,  4a) 
— from  a  reluctance  to  call  the  Holy  Spirit  a  creature. 
But  as  they  who  felt  this  reluctance  would  not  consent 
to  call  him  God,  it  followed  necessarily  that  they  were 
obliged  to  deny  his  personality.  Still  they  assigned  to 
the  impersonal  Spirit  that  which  is  assigned  to  the  per- 
sonal Spirit  by  Koman  Catholics,  as  being  the  Vinculum 
(see  Augustine,  De  Fide  et  Symibolo,  §  19;  Bull,  Def. 
fid.  Nic.  ii,  8,  13)  of  the  persons  of  the  Godhead.  This 
is  noted  by  Augustine  (Hmre*.  c.  Iii) :  "  Quam  vis  a  non- 
nuUis  perhibeantur  non  Deum,  sed  Deitatem  Patris  et 
Filii  dicere  Spiritum  Sanctum,  et  nullam  propriam  ha- 
bere substantiam."  What  catholics  regard  as  God  the 
Holy  Ghost  working  in  the  world,  they  regarded  as  a 
divine  energy  diffused  through  the  world.  Mosheim 
represents  this,  it  appears  upon  insufficient  grounds,  to 
be  the  tenet  of  the  Macedonians  in  general  (Walcb, 
Gach.  der  Keizereien,  iii,  98). 

The  heresy  of  the  Pneumatomachi  was  condemned, 
first,  in  a  synod  at  Alexandria,  A,D.  362,  held  by  Atha- 
nasius on  his  return  (Athanasius,  Si/nod.  £pist.  ad  A  nli- 
och.  The  epistle  states  that  Arian8,^on  their  reception 
into  the  Church,  are  to  anathematize  those  who  say  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  created  being  and  divided  from  the 
substance  of  Christ.  A  true  renunciation  of  Arian  doc- 
trine is  to  abstain  from  dividing  the  Holy  Trinity,  from 
saying  that  one  of  the  Persons  is  a  created  being).  The 
Pneumatomachi  were  condemned  secondly  in  a  synod  in 
lUyricum,  A.D.  367  (Episl.  Synod,  ad  Orient. ;  Hardouin, 
Condi,  i,  794 ;  Sozomen,  /list.  Eccki.  vi,  22) ;  thinlly,  in  a 
synod  at  Rome,  A.D.  867  (Damasi,  Epvil.  ap.  Theodoret. 
Hist.  Ecdei.  v,  11,  Vales,  note) ;  and,  lastly,  at  the  great 
Oriental  council  held  at  Constantinople,  A.D.  381,  where, 
in  opposition  to  the  heresies  of  Macedonius,  ApoUinarius, 
and  Eunomius,  thie  Nicene  faith  was  confirmed  and  more 
liilly  stated.  The  first  canon  anathematizes  the  "Semi- 
Arians,  or  Pneumatomachi ;"  the  seventh  canon  uses  the 
name  Macedonians,  and  orders  the  admission  of  converts 
from  this  heresy  to  be  by  unction.  To  the  simple  article 
of  the  Nicene  Creed, "  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  were 


added  those  clauses  (excepting  the  Filioque)  which  stand 
at  present  as  the  complement  of  the  catholic  faith,  x'vu, 
that  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  emanates  from  the  Father, 
is  due  the  same  adoration  and  glorification  as  to  the 
Father  and  to  the  Son.  The  Macedonians  were  invited 
to  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  the  hope  that  the 
reconciliation  interrupted  at  Tarsus  might  be  effected, 
but  the  hope  was  not  realized  (Sociates,  Hist.  Eedes,  v, 
8 ;  Sozomen,  Hiet.  Eedet.  vii,  7).  Facundus  states  that 
Macedonius  himself  was  invited  to  the  council.  This  is 
no  doubt  an  error.  The  council  completed  the  work 
which  was  begun  at  Kiciea,  and  finally  declared  the 
catholic  faith  regarding  the  Holy  Trinity.  Against  its 
determination  the  Semi-Arian,  now  the  Fneumatoma- 
chist,  party  was  not  able  to  make  any  effectual  re^st- 
ance. — Blunt,  Did.  of  Seat,  s,  v.  See  Schaff,  CAurci 
History,  ii,  639, 644 ;  Neander,  Ilitl.  ofChriatiun  Dogma 
(see  Index);  Hefele,  Concitien^jci.  vols,  i  and  ii;  Al- 
zog,  Kirchengetch.  i,  281 ;  Schrockh,  Kiidienffesch.  voL 
vi ;  Klee,  Dogmengeidi.  pt.  i,  ch.  ii,  p.  21 5. 

Poacb,  Andreas,  a  German  Lutheran  minister  of 
the  16th  century,  studied  at  Wittenberg  under  Martin 
Luther,  where  also  he  was  made  magisler.  In  IM'2 
he  was  called  to  Jena  as  archdeacon ;  then  he  was 
appointed  pastor  at  Nordhausen;  and  in  1550  he  was 
called  as  pastor  and  professor  of  theology  to  Erfurt, 
where  in  1572  in  company  with  four  otheni,  he  was 
deposed.  He  then  mo\-ed  to  Utenbach,  near  Jena, 
where  he  died,  April  2,  1585.  He  edited  Luther's 
Hautpottille,  with  Corrediom  and  Additions  (Jciia,  1559 
sq.),  and  wrote  the  biography  of  Katzeberger  (q.  v.), 
Vom  chrisllichen  Abschied  o|iu  dietem  Sterilichen,  etc. 
(Jena,  1559).  See  Jocher,  Gelekrten- Lexihon,  s.v. ; 
Winer,  Uandbuch  der  Iheol.  Lileratur,  ii,  130.     (B.  P.) 

Foblao,  Moses,  also  called  Fobian,  a  Jewish  ynitei 
of  some  note,  flourished  in  Greece  in  the  first  part  of  the 
16th  century.  He  published,  ^:XT:n  01  Jin  OS  ST'S*, 
the  book  of  Job,  with  a  Rumic,  i.  e.  neo-Greek,  transla- 
tion in  Hebrew  letters  (Constantinople,  1676) : — •i^S'S 
"iSit^ll  D1)~in  D7,  the  Proverbs,  in  the  same  manner 
(ibid.  1548) :— 111B01  "JSIS-ll  Dljin  bS  IT^Gin,  i.  e. 
the  Pentateuch,  with  a  Rumic  and  Spanish  translation, 
both  in  Hebrew  letters,  with  the  Chaldce  of  Onkekn  and 
Rashi's  commentary  (ibid.  1547).  The  Spanish  version 
of  this  work  was  reprinted  at  Ferrara  in  15tt3.  See 
Fllrst,  BibL  Judaica,  i,  285  sq.;  Wolf,  BibL  I/ebraa,  I, 
iii,  1620.     (B.  P.) 

Pochard,  Jean,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom  in 
1716  at  La  Cliise,  near  Pontarlier.  After  going  through 
the  regular  course  of  studies  at  Besan^on,  he  was  offered 
by  the  archbishop  of  that  diocese  the  direction  of  the 
seminary,  and  Pochard  there  taught  theology  for  thirty 
years.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  soperior  of  the 
seminary,  but  the  weakness  of  his  health  compelled  him 
to  resign  these  functions,  as  he  had  already  resif^ed  bis 
chair.  He  died  at  Bcsan^on  Aug.  25,  1786.  To  him 
is  due  the  revision  of  the  Missal  and  Breviary  of  the 
diocese  of  Besan^on,  printed  by  order  of  the  cardinal  of 
Choiseul-Beaupr^.  These  works  are  considered  model 
performances.  He  had  the  largest  share  in  the  Mithode 
pour  la  Diredion  des  A  met  (Neufchateau,  1772, 2  vols. 
12mo)  of  Urbain  Grisot,  which  baa  often  been  reprinted. 
— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generalt,  s.  v. 

Poche'reth  (Heb.  Poke'reth,  flisb,  enmaring; 
Sept.  4>aKE{i>a0,  v.  r.  ^o^pdd,  etc),  the  name  apparent- 
ly of  a  person  ("  P.  of  Zebaim,"  the  Sept,  in  some  copies 
supplies  "  son  of"  between  the  words)  whose  "  children" 
were  among  the  Kelhinim  that  returned  from  the  cap- 
tivity with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii,  67;  Neh.  vii,  5$)). 
B.C.  ante  540. 

Poeley,  Hitatius,  a  Russian  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Bajanise  in  1541.  He  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  io 
the  religious  history  of  Russia  by  the  share  he  had,  in 
1595,  in  the  return  of  the  western  provinces  of  the  eva- 
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piic  to  th«  Boman  Cath<dic  Church.  He  was  sent  to 
Rome,  with  tevenl  of  his  colleagues,  to  signify  the 
obedience  of  the  converted  provinces  to  the  holy  see : 
*e  bare  an  account  of  this  event  by  Baronius.  Pociey 
dtroted  his  whole  life  to  cementing  and  extending  this 
giiioa  which  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  emperor 
Kicholas  in  1839.  Pociey  was  bishop  of  Wladimir 
tod  Breac,  and  died  at  Wladimir  July  28,  1613.  He 
Idt  a  number  of  I/omilirt,  published  by  IrCO.  Kiszka 
{Kaiaiua  y  Homilie  Uipacii;taa  I'ocieia,  1714, 4to) : — 
Tie  Vm>»,  an  exposition  of  the  principal  articles  relat- 
ing to  the  union  of  the  Greeks  with  the  Roman  Church 
(Wilas,  1595) : — an  A  ccotmt  of  the  embassy  which  the 
BstheniaDS,  iu  1476,  sent  to  Sixtus  IV  (Wilna,  1603, 
4U>);  we  know  only  one  copy  of  this  work,  that  in  the 
Imperisl  library  of  St.  Petersburg : — PrxvUegn  granted 
h  Ik  Umata  iy  the  Kingi  of  Poland  (Wilna,  s.  d.,  about 
1706) >-direr8  EpittUa  disseminated  in  the  AmtaUt  de 
la  Soditi  Archeoloffupie  de  Saint-PiterAourg,  the  most 
rraarkable  being  addressed  to  the  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dris;— his  TeMament,  inserted  in  the  Review  ofPoten. — 
Uoefier,  Nvn.  Biog.  Gmerale,  s.  v. 

Pockels,  Carl  Frikdrich,  a  German  moralist, 
<rts  bom  Nov.  15,  1757,  at  Wiirmlitz,  near  Halle.  In 
1780,  hiving  completed  his  studies  at  the  university  in 
Hslle,  he  was  appointed  tutor  of  the  princes  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  afterwards  guardian  of  one  of  them,  the  duke 
iogottiu.  When  this  house  lost  their  estates,  he  lived 
IS  a  private  citizen  at  Brunswick.  In  1813  he  occupied 
•gain  his  former  relation  to  duke  Augustus.  He  died 
at  Bninswick  Oct,  29, 1814.  Pockels's  works,  written 
in  a  fluent  and  elegant  style,  contain  a  treasury  of  sa- 
pcioas  and  curious  observations  on  man  and  society. 
He  left,  BeitrSge  zur  Brfordmng  der  Mentcheniemit- 
tia  (Berlin,  1788-89,  2  parts,  8vo;  followed  by  Neue 
Bdtrige,  etc,  Hamb.  1798, 8vo)  x—Fragmenlt  zur  Ktmtl- 
naie$  memcUichen  /lerzens  (Hanover,  1788-94,  8  vols. 
8vo)  -.—DtnheirdiglceUm  zur  Bereieherung  der  Charak- 
lirbnde  (Halle,  1794,  8vo):— FernicA  einer  Charahter- 
itlik  if  KtiUickm  Geichleckls  (Hanover,  1799-1802,  5 
rDl9.8ro);  it  is  a  writing  full  of  witty  remarks;  the 
tnthor  published  as  a  pendant  Der  Mann  (ibid.  1805-8, 
4  Tols.8\-o)  •. — Karl  WiU.  Ferdinand  ton  Braumehceig 
(SUWgard,  1809, 8  vo)  z—Ueber  dtn  Umgang  mil  Kindem 
(1811):— l'ei«r  Getelltcho/f,  GeuUiglctit  and  Umgang 
(Haaover,  1813-16,  3  vols.  8vo).  Pockels  published  a 
rafoMndt,  as  keepsake,  for  the  years  1803  and  1804; 
nd,  in  common  with  Ch.  Ph.  Moritz,  the  Dmhcurdig- 
kilm  z»r  Beforderung  del  EdUn  und  Schdnen  (Berlin, 
1786-88, 2  vols.  8vo),  some  articles  in  the  Magazin  zur 
Sifahmgtteelenkkre,  and  in  the  Brauntclitreigitckes 
Jfo^ozii.— Hoefer,  A'oar.  Biog,  Ginirate,  s.  v. 

Pockllngton,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  divine, 
soM  also  as  an  educator,  flourished  near  the  middle 
of  the  17ch  century.  He  was  at  one  time  preudent  of 
Ptmbroke  Hall  and  Sidney  College,  Cambridge.  He 
inUished  ^ennoaa  (Lnnd.  1G36)  >- Allan  Christianum 
(1(37, 4lo),  in  answer  to  Williams's  Holy  Table.  See 
WrLuuca,  Jous. 

Pocock,  Ed'ward  (1),  an  English  Orientalist  and 
theologian  of  great  note,  not  only  in  his  own  times,  but  one 
vhoae  Kholarly  acquirements  ate  gladly  acknowledged 
eren  in  our  day,  was  bom  Nov.  8, 1604.  He  studied  in 
Oxford,  his  native  place,  at  the  university,  and  devoted 
•dnnelf  especially  to  the  Oriental  tongues,  the  Hebrew, 
AnUc,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac,  first  under  the  direction  of 
Vaitbew  Paaon,  and  afterwards  under  that  of  William 
Bedwll.  Pocock  took  his  bachelor  of  arts'  degree  in 
162i,  and  his  master's  in  1626.  Lnd.  de  Dieu  publish- 
uiC  a  Syriac  version  of  the  Apocalypse  at  Leydeii  the 
mowing  year,  our  author,  after  his  example,  began  to 
Ptpnc  those  four  epistles  which  were  still  wanting  to 
*  complete  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  that  Lan- 
i™gb  These  epistles  were  the  second  of  Peter,  the 
"ond  and  third  of  John,  and  that  of  Jude.  All  the 
Mket  books,  except  these  five,  had  been  well  printed  by 


Albertus  Widmanstadius,  at  Vienna,  in  1665,  who  was 
sent  into  the  West  for  that  purpose  by  Ignatius,  the 
Jacobite  patriarch  of  Antioch,  in  the  16th  century. 
Having  met  with  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Ubrary 
proper  to  his  purpose,  Pocock  engaged  in  this  work  and 
finished  it;  but  laid  it  by,  not  having  the  courage  to  pub- 
lish it,  till  the  fame  of  it,  in  1629,  brought  him  into  the 
acquaintance  of  Gerard  Vossius,  who,  being  then  at  Ox- 
ford, obtained  his  consent  to  carry  it  to  Leyden,  where 
it  was  printed  that  year,  in  4to,  under  the  immediate 
care  and  inspection  of  Lud.  de  Dieu.  In  1628  Pocock 
had  been  received  a  fellow  of  the  principal  college  of 
Oxford ;  but  having  decided  to  enter  the  priesthood,  he 
was  ordained  priest  iu  1629,  having  entered  into  dea- 
con's orders  some  time  before,  and  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  English  factory  at  Aleppo,  by  the  in- 
terest of  Selden,  as  appears  very  probable.  He  arrived 
at  that  place,  after  a  long  voyage,  Oct.  17,  1630.  His 
residence  in  the  East  for  six  years  furnished  an  oppor- 
tunity of  further  study  in  the  Oriental  tongues.  Ho 
acquired  great  skill  in  the  Arabic  tongue,  and  he  like- 
wise endeavored  to  get  a  further  insight,  if  possible,  into 
the  Hebrew ;  but  soon  found  it  fruitless,  the  Jews  there 
being  very  illiterate.  He  also  improved  himself  in  the 
Ethiopic  and  Syriac,  of  which  last  he  made  a  grammar, 
with  a  praxis,  for  his  own  use.  On  Oct.  30,  1631,  he 
received  a  commission  from  Laud,  then  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, to  buy  for  him  such  ancient  Greek  coins  and  such 
manuscripts,  either  in  Greek  or  the  Oriental  languages, 
as  he  should  judge  most  proper  for  a  university  library 
— which  commission  Pocock  executed  to  the  best  of  his 
power.  He  also  translated  a  number  of  historical  works 
from  the  Arabic,  collected  a  great  quantity  of  Oriental 
manuscripts,  which  be  sent  to  England,  and  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  environs  of  Aleppo,  with  respect  to 
natural  history :  the  result  of  the  latter  study  was  in- 
tended to  furnish  a  desirable  addition  to  the  commenta- 
ries of  the  Old  Testament.  In  1634  the  plague  raged 
furiously  at  Aleppo ;  many  of  the  merchants  fled  two 
days'  journey  from  the  city,  and  dwelt  in  tents  upon 
the  mountains:  Pocock  did  not  stir,  yet  neither  he  nor 
any  of  the  English  caught  the  infection.  In  1636  he 
received  a  letter  from  Laud,  then  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, informing  him  of  his  design  to  found  an  Arabic 
lecture  at  Oxford,  and  of  naming  him  to  the  university 
as  the  professor;  upon  which  agreeable  news  he  pres- 
ently settled  his  affairs  at  Aleppo,  and  took  the  first  op- 
portunity of  returning  home.  On  his  arrival  at  Oxford 
this  year,  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  in 
July,  and  entered  on  the  professorship  in  August ;  bow- 
ever,  the  next  year,  when  his  friend  Mr.  John  Greaves 
concerted  his  voyage  to  Egypt,  it  was  thought  expe- 
dient by  Laud  that  Pocock  should  attend  him  to  Con- 
stantinople, in  order  to  perfect  himself  in  the  Arabic 
language,  and  to  purchase  more  manuscripts.  During 
his  abode  there,  be  was  for  some  time  chaplain  to  Sir 
Peter  Wych,  then  the  English  ambassador  to  the  Porte, 
and  who  became  Pocock's  most  zealous  protector.  He 
collected  during  bis  stay  in  that  city  a  number  of 
Oriental  manuscripts.  In  1639  he  received  several  let- 
ters from  his  friends,  and  particularly  from  the  arch- 
bishop, pressing  him  to  return  home ;  and  accordingly, 
embarking  in  August,  1640,  be  landed  in  Italy,  and 
passed  thence  to  Paris.  Here  he  met  with  Grotius, 
who  was  then  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France  from 
Sweden,  and  acquainted  him  with  a  design  be  had 
to  translate  bis  treatise  De  verilale  Ckrittiana  Religi- 
oitii  into  Arabic,  in  order  to  promote  the  conversion 
of  some  of  the  Mohammedans.  Grotius  was  pleased 
with  and  encouraged  the  proposal,  while  Pocock  did  not 
scruple  to  observe  to  him  some  things  towards  the  end 
of  his  book  which  he  could  not  approve:  as  his  ad- 
vancing opinions  which,  though  commoidy  charged  by 
Christians  upon  Mohammedans,  yet  had  no  foundation 
in  any  of  their  authentic  writings,  and  were  such  as 
they  themselves  were  ready  to  disclaim.  Grotius  was 
so  far  from  being  displeased  that  be  heartily  thanked 
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Pocock  for  tbe  freedom  he  had  taken ;  and  gave  bim  full 
leave,  in  tbe  version  he  intended,  to  expunge  and  alter 
whatever  he  should  think  fit.  This  work  was  pnblished 
in  1660  at  tbe  sole  expense  of  Mr.  Bobert  Royle :  Gro- 
tius's  introduction  was  left  out,  and  a  new  preface  added 
by  Pocock,  showing  the  design  of  tbe  work,  and  giving 
some  account  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  would  be  of 
use.  On  bis  return  to  England,  in  1C40,  Pocock  found 
himself  in  very  difficult  circumstances.  His  chair  of 
Arabic  bad  been  stipended  by  archbishop  Laud,  but 
after  tbe  death  of  that  prelate  the  revenues  had  been 
seized  upon.  Pocock  now  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
study,  and  escaped  by  his  retreat,  as  well  as  by  the 
friendship  of  John  Selden,  who  enjoyed  a  great  influ- 
ence in  the  republican  party,  the  vexations,  if  not 
dangers,  which  bis  royalist  opinions  would  have  been 
sure  to  bring  upon  him.  In  1643  he  was  presented  by 
his  college  with  the  living  of  Childrey,  in  Berkshire, 
and  in  1647,  in  consequence  of  the  exertions  of  John 
Selden,  he  was  reinstated  in  his  Oxford  chair,  and  two 
years  later  be  was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew.  The 
king,  who  was  at  that  time  a  prisoner  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  also  bestowed  on  bim  a  rich  canonry.  An  act 
of  Parliament  confirmed  the  gift ;  but  the  canonry  thus 
assigned  to  him  being  different  from  that  originally 
annexed  to  the  professorship,  Pocock  entered  a  protest 
against  it,  and  refused  to  receive  the  profits.  In  the 
meantime  he  composed  his  Specimen  Hiitoria  A  roium, 
being  extracts  from  the  work  of  Abul-faraj  in  the 
original  Arabic,  together  with  a  Latin  translation  and 
copious  notes.  This  work,  which  was  printed  at  Ox- 
ford in  1648  and  1650  (4to),  was  reprinted  in  1806  by 
White,  with  some  additions  by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy.  In 
November,  1650,  about  a  year  after  publishing  the  pre- 
ceding work,  Pocock  was  ejected  from  his  canonry,  and 
it  was  intended  to  deprive  him  of  the  Hebrew  and  Ar- 
abic professorships;  but,  thanks  to  a  petition  signed  by 
all  the  heads  of  houses,  the  masters,  and  scholars  at  Ox- 
ford, Pocock  was  suffered  to  enjoy  both  places.  In  1655 
he  was  on  the  point  of  being  deprived  of  his  living,  on 
the  gronnd  of  "ignorance  and  insufSciency;"  at  least 
such  were  the  charges  preferred  against  him  by  Crom- 
well's committee.  Some  of  his  Oxford  friends,  however, 
wisely  prevented  the  disgrace  to  the  Romidhead  party 
which  would  have  followed  the  ejection,  upon  such 
grounds,  of  so  eminent  a  scholar  as  Pocock.  The  most 
determined  against  this  measure  was  Dr.  John  Owen 
(himself  one  of  the  Parliamentary  commissioners),  Seth 
Ward,  John  Wilkins,  and  John  Wallis,  who  withstood 
the  stupid  and  bigoted  creatures  to  their  face,  and  made 
them  sensible  of  "  the  infinite  contempt  and  reproach" 
which  would  reward  such  treatment  of  a  man  "  whom 
all  the  learned,  not  of  England  only,  but  of  all  Europe, 
80  justly  admired  for  his  vast  knowledge  and  extraor- 
dinary accomplishments."  Meanwhile  nothing  had  suf- 
ficed to  check  either  his  pious  care  of  bis  parish  or  his 
pursuit  of  sacred  and  Oriental  learning.  In  Arabic  and 
Hebrew  learning  he  was  allowed  to  be  second  to  none 
of  his  age. 

From  the  first  Pocock  made  his  Oriental  attainments 
subservient  to  Biblical  illustration;  and  his  contribu- 
tions, directly  and  indirectly,  to  Biblical  learning  were 
numerous  and  extremely  valuable.  Of  his  connection 
with  Walton's  Polyglot,  his  biographer  says:  "From 
the  beginning  scarce  a  step  was  taken  in  that  work 
[not  excepting  even  the  Prolegomena]  till  communi- 
cated to  Hr,  Pocock,  without  whose  assistance  it  must 
have  wanted  much  of  its  perfection;"  he  collated 
the  Arabic  Pentateuch,  with  two  copies  of  Saadias's 
translation ;  drew  up  an  account  of  the  Arabic  versions 
of  that  part  of  the  Bible  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Polyglot,  and  lent  some  of  his  own 
rich  store  of  MSS.  to  the  conducton  of  the  work,  viz.  a 
Syriac  MS.  of  the  entire  Old  Testament,  an  Ethiopic 
MS.  of  the  Psalms,  two  Syriac  MSS.  of  the  Psalms,  and 
a  Persian  MS.  of  the  Gospels.  Soon  after  his  escape  from 
the  commission's  purposes  Pocock  published  his  Porta 


ifotu,  being  six  prefatory  discourses  of  Hoses  Maimoo- 
ides's  "  Commentary  upon  the  Mishna,"  written  in  Ara- 
bic, but  with  the  Hebrew  letters.     This  work,  which 
was  the  first  production  of  the  Hebrew  pnxa  at  Oxford, 
appeared  in  1655,  together  with  a  Latin  translation  and 
numerous  notes.    Pocock  made  this  work  the  more  use- 
ftd  to  Biblical  students  by  his  copious  Appendix  A'oto- 
rum  Miscellanea,  where  be  discusses  many  points  of  in- 
terest to  Biblical  scholars.    Pocock  reaped  golden  opin- 
ions on  the  publication  of  this  now  neglected  though 
still  very  valuable  work.    In  the  following  year  Pocock 
appears  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  publishing  the 
Exporitions  qfXabbi  Tanchum  on  the  Old  Tetlameal,  as 
he  was  at  that  time  the  only  person  in  Europe  who  pos- 
sessed any  of  the  MSS.  of  that  learned  rabbi ;  but,  prob- 
ably from  want  of  encouragement,  he  did  not  proaecute 
his  design.     In  1657  the  English  Polyglot  appeared,  in 
which  Pocock  had  a  considerable  hand.    He  collated 
tbe  Arabic  Pentateuch,  and  also  wrote  a  preface  con- 
cerning the  different  Arabic  versioos  of  that  part  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  reason  of  the  various  readings  to  be 
found  in  them,  tbe  whole  of  which  was  inserted  in  tbe 
Appendix  to  the  Polyglot     Those  parts  of  the  Sj-riae 
version  of  the  New  Testament  which  had  remained  un- 
published are  due  to  him ;  he  accompanied  them  with  a 
Latin  version  and  annotations.    In  1658  his  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  Amalt  ofEutychitu  was  published  at  Ox- 
ford (in  2  vols.  4to),  at  the  request  and  at  the  expense 
of  Selden,  who  died  before  it  appeared.    At  the  Restora- 
tion, Pocock  was  restored  (June,  1660)  to  his  canonry  of 
Christ  -  church,  as  originally  annexed  to  the  Hebrew 
professorship  by  Charles  I ;  but  the  frivolous  court  of 
Charles  II  thought  as  little  of  rewarding  further  his  at- 
tachment to  the  royal  cause  as  they  were  able  to  appre- 
ciate his  works  and  his  worth.    He  took  his  doctor  of 
divinity's  degree,  and  continued  afterwards  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  both  bis  lectures,  and  to  give  to  the  wodd, 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  new  proofs  of  his  unrivalled  skill 
in  Oriental  learning.    He  was  consulted  as  a  master  by 
all  the  most  learned  men  in  Europe :  by  Homius,  Alt- 
ing,  Hottinger,  Golius,  from  abroad ;  and  by  Cudworth, 
Boyle,  Hammond,  Castel,  at  home.    His  next  publica- 
tion, in  1661,  was  the  Arabic  poem  by  Abii  Ismail  Tho- 
grai,  entitled  Ldmig-gaiu-l-'ajem,  with  a  Latin  transla- 
tion, copious  notes,  and  a  leanied  preface  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke.     But  by  far  the  most  important  as  well  as  tbe 
most  useful  of  Pocock's  works  was  his  translation  of  the 
entire  work  of  Abul-faraj,  which,  along  with  the  text 
and  a  few  excellent  notes,  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  I6G3 
(2  vols.  4to),  entitled  Gregorii  A  bul  Farajii  hittoria  Dy- 
naMiarum.    (This  is  a  compendium  of  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  world  from  the  creation  to  his  own  time,  i.  c. 
about  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  and  is  divided  into 
ten  dynasties.)     After  the  publication  ofthis  work  Po- 
cock seems  to  have  devoted  himself  entirely  to  Biblical 
learning.    In  1674  he  published,  at  the  expense  of  the 
university,  his  Arabic  translation  of  the  Church  Cate- 
chism and  the  English  Liturgy.    Some  time  after.  Fell, 
dean  of  Christchurch,  having  concerted  a  scheme  for  a 
commentary  upon  the  Old  Testament,  to  be  written  by 
some  learned  hands  in  that  university,  engaged  oar  au- 
thor to  take  a  share.     This  gave  occasion  to  his  com- 
mentaries.    In  1677  appeared  his  Commenlurg  on  (ke 
Propheciei  of  Micah  and  MaUxcH  f  in  1685  that  on 
Houa,  and  in  1691  that  on  JoeL    It  was  his  inteDti<« 
to  comment  upon  others  of  the  lesser  prophets.     In 
these  commentaries,  which  are  all  in  English,  Pocock's 
skill  in  his  favorite  subject  of  Biblical  Hebrew  is  Tenr 
apparent.    The  notes,  no  doubt,  are  too  diffuse,  bat 
they  exhibit  much  profound  learning  in  rabbinical  as 
well  as  sacred  Hebrew.     In  his  critical  principles  be 
warmly  defends  the  general  purity  of  the  Masoretic 
text  against  the  aspersions  of  Isaac  Vossius  and  the 
theory  of  Capellus;  but,  although  his  Haaoretic  predi- 
lections are  excessive,  he  does  not  depreciate  tbe  Septoa- 
gint.    His  scheme  ever  was  to  recmtcile  by  learned  ex- 
planations the  sacred  original  and  the  most  renerable 
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<S  it3  renioDS.  This  great  and  good  man  labored  oo, 
hinaed  by  enemies  and  n^lected  by  friends,  but  re- 
spected for  bis  pviritT  of  life,  and  admired  for  his  match- 
Vn  Inming,  in  his  professional  and  pastoral  porsnits, 
to  the  Terr  end  of  his  life,  bis  only  distemper  being  ex- 
tieme  old  age,  which  yet  hindered  him  not,  even  the 
night  before  he  died,  from  his  invariable  custom  of 
pnjing  from  the  liturgy  with  his  family.  He  expired 
8q>t.  10, 1691,  after  a  gradual  decay  of  his  constitution, 
md  his  remains  were  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  Cbrist- 
diircb,  where  a  monument  with  an  inscription  is  erected 
to  his  niemoiT.  As  to  bis  person,  he  was  of  a  middle 
statnie,  and  slender;  his  hair  and  eyes  black,  his  com- 
^fcxioo  fresta,  his  look  lively  and  cheerful,  and  his  con- 
stitDtion  sound  and  healthy.  In  his  conversation  he 
VIS  free,  open,  and  aflable,  retaining  even  to  the  last 
the  briskness  and  facetiousness  of  youth.  His  temper 
w»  tnodest,  himible,  sincere ;  and  his  charity  brought 
such  nambers  of  necessitous  objects  to  him  that  dean 
Fell  nsed  to  tell  him  oomplainingly  "  that  be  drew  all 
the  poor  of  Oxford  into  the  college  property."  His  the- 
ologKal  works  were  collected  in  2  vols.  f<A.  in  1740  by 
Leotard  Twells,  who  also  wrote  an  account  of  the  life 
ind  works  of  Pocock.  Pocock's  services  to  Oriental 
idnbiihip  in  Europe,  especially  in  England,  are  well- 
nigh  inestimable.  Bishop  Harsh  says  of  him :  "  Should 
I  b^  to  speak  of  the  rare  endowments  of  this  admira- 
ble man,  I  should  not  be  able  to  end  bis  character  on- 
to a  Tvlnme.  His  rare  learning  appears  in  his  writ- 
ings." "Pooock,"  says  Hallara,  "was  probably  equal 
to  any  Oriental  scholar  whom  Europe  hai  hitherto  pro- 

duoed No  Englishman  probably  has  ever  contrib- 

■ted  so  much  to  that  province  of  [Arabic]  learning." 
Sec  Cittermole,  LUtraiure  of  the  EngUsh  Church,  i, 
1T5;  Hook,  Eedmastical  Biography,  viii,  98 ;  Skeats, 
But.  of  the  Englith  Free  Church,  p.  63 ;  Orroe,  Bihlio- 
Hm  Bona,  a.  v. ;  Perry,  f/iit.  Ch.  of  Engl,  (see  Index 
in  vol  Hi) ;  Stoughton,  Ecdes.  Hut.  of  Engl,  (since  the 
Restoration),  ii,  382 ;  Kitto,  Cyclapadia  of  British  Lit- 
ovUrt,  iii,  553 ;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Briiith  and  A  meri- 
ea  Aalhtrt,  vol.  ii,  a.  t.  ;  Biblical  Sepoiitory,  x,  2  sq. 
(J.EW.) 

Pocock,  'E&virsad  (2),  an  English  Orientalist,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Oxford  in  1647,  and  edu- 
eited  at  the  nniversity  of  that  place.  He  published, 
mder  bis  father's  direction,  a  philosophical  treatise  of 
Iba-ToraiLwith  a  Latin  rernon  and  notes,  entitled  Phi- 
htopiia  autodidadus  (Oxford,  1671,  4to).  The  same 
treatise  was  translated  into  English  by  Ocklcy.  He 
vs!  on  the  point  of  publishing  the  Description  of  Egypt 
ij  Aidallaiif  ia  Arabic  and  in  Latin  when,  being  re- 
foaed  in  1691  the  succession  to  the  chair  left  vacant  by 
hia  father's  death,  be  renounced  entirely  bis  Oriental 
Aiidies.  This  valuable  work  remained  long  unpub- 
l>sh«l:  the  Arabic  text  was  printed  at  Tubingen  at  the 
dose  of  last  century,  and  was  almost  immediately  trans- 
lated into  German.  White  published  in  1800  the  orig- 
inal and  Pocock's  Latin  version  (Oxf.  4to),  with  notes 
of  his  own. 

His  brother  Thomas  translated  into  English  a  Hebrew 
treatise  of  Manaseeh  ben-Isragl  {Of  the  Term  of  Life, 
Lend.  1699, 12mo).    (J.  H.  W.) 

Pocooke,  BicHARD,  an  English  prelate,  was  bom 
■a  1701  at  Southampton.  It  is  believed  that  he  be- 
kaiged  to  the  family  of  the  preceding,  notwithstanding 
the  sli);ht  difference  in  the  spelling  of  his  name.  He 
*odKd  at  Oxford,  waa  received  doctor,  and  embraced  the 
mMastical  career.  In  1784  and  1741  he  travelled  in 
^  Kist,  and  pnbKahed  on  his  return  a  narrative  of  his 
josmey,  under  the  title,  A  Description  of  the  East  and 
•we  ether  Cottntrie*  (Lond.  1748-45,  8  vols,  in  2,  folio, 
with  179  drawings  and  maps).  This  work  most  fully 
md  with  care  delineatei  the  countries  and  manners 
■hieh  make  its  reading  interesting  even  now.  Having 
xnopanied  lord  Chesterfield  to  Ireland  as  chaplain, 
k«  nnained  in  that  country,  and  was  appointed  in  1756 


bishop  of  Ossor}'.  He  had  just  been  transferred  to 
Meatb  when  he  died  of  apoplexy,  in  September,  1765. 
There  are  some  notices  of  him  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  tnd  in  the  ArAaologia,     (J.  H.W.) 

Pocttlarles  is  an  ecclesiastical  term  used  for  drink-  ■ 
ing-cups  consecrated  in  churches. 

Fodeils  01  Talaila  is  another  name  for  the  aB> 
(q.y.). 

FodlCO,  John  de  (also  called  John  de  Valladolid 
or  John  Coneersus'),  a  convert  from  Judaism  and  noted 
as  a  writer,  waa  bom  about  the  year  1835.  He  is  the 
author  of  two  anti-Jewish  works,  viz.  Corcordia  legis, 
cited  very  often  by  Alfonso  de.  Spina  in  his  Fortalitium 
fidei  (p.  117,  155,  169,  170  sqO,  and  Declaralio  super 
Aben  Esram  in  decern pracepta;  also  quoted  by  Alfonso 
de  Spina.  He  waa  permitted  by  the  king,  Don  Henry, 
to  hold  religious  disputations  with  Jews,  and  in  1375 
such  a  disputation  took  place  in  the  cathedral  of  Avila, 
where  Moses  Kohen  de  Tordesillas  was  the  spokesman 
of  the  Jews.  The  main  points  to  be  discussed  were  the 
dogmas  of  Christianity,  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  his  di- 
vinity and  incarnation,  the  Trinity,  and  the  virginity  of 
Mary.  Four  discussions  were  held,  the  result  of  which 
was  published  by  Tordesillas  in  bis  ns^lCKn  ^AS,  or 
examination  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  passages 
of  Scripture  usually  urged  by  Christians  in  favor  of 
their  religion.  This  book,  which  he  designated  "The 
Stronghold  of  the  Faith,"  be  presented  to  the  sj-na- 
gogue  of  Avila  and  Toledo.  See  FUrst,  BSd.  Judaica, 
iii,  435,  467 ;  De  Rossi,  Dizionario  storico  degli  A  utori 
Ebrei  (Germ.  transL  by  Hamberger),  p.  317 ;  the  same, 
B&l.  Judaica  anti^rittiana,  p.  26;  GrStz,  Gesch,  d. 
Juden,  viii,  21  sq.;  Lindo,  Hist,  of  the  Jetes,  p.  159: 
Finn,  Sephardim,  p.  811 ;  Kalkar,  Israel  und  die  Kirche, 
p.  25.     (a  P.) 

Podonlptse  (i.  e.  Feet-washers')  a  one  of  the  names 
by  which  that  branch  of  the  Mennonites,  otherwise 
known  as  Flemings,  are  sometimes  designated.  They 
maintain  that  the  example  of  Christ,  which  has  in  this 
instance  the  force  of  a  law,  requires  bis  disciples  to  wash 
the  feet  of  their  guests  in  token  of  their  love ;  and  for 
this  reason  they  have  been  called  Podoniptce.  But  oth- 
ers deny  that  this  rite  was  enjoined  by  Christ.  See 
Mennonites. 

Poe,  Adam,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  noted  for  bis  devotion  to  iM  inter- 
ests, literary,  social,  and  religions,  was  bom  in  Colum- 
biana County,  Ohio,  July  21, 1804.  Such  limited  ad- 
vantages as  the  times  and  the  means  of  bis  parents 
afforded  him  for  acquiring  an  education  were  eagerly 
embraced,  and  in  the  schools  and  by  private  tuition  he 
secured  the  elements  of  a  good  English  education  and 
some  knowledge  of  the  classics,  and  formed  a  taste  for 
reading  and  study  which  he  continued  through  life. 
He  received  his  early  Christian  training  in  the  Presby- 
terian Choreh,  and  ever  cherished  for  it  a  profound  re- 
spect; but  its  distinctive  doctrines  did  not  find  a  response 
in  his  heart,  and  after  careful  examination  and  many 
severe  spiritual  conflicts  he  preferred  the  doctrines  of 
religion  as  taught  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Having  decided  to  give  himself  to  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry, to  which  he  felt  called  of  God,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  in  1826  became  a  tnvelUng  preacher  in  the 
Ohio  Annual  Conference^  He  was  effective  from  that 
date  to  the  time  of  the  illness  which  resulted  in  his 
death ;  and  as  a  pastor,  and  in  the  other  capacities  in 
which  he  served  the  Cbureh  and  her  cause,  be  was  a 
most  efiScient  laborer  of  the  Master.  Dr.  Poe  entered 
the  travelling  ministry  when  the  work  involved  sacrifices 
and  demanded  labora  of  no  ordinary  character.  The 
circuits  were  of  vast  extent.  An  absence  from  home  of 
twenty-eight  days,  with  a  sermon  and  a  class  or  prayer 
meeting  for  each  and  every  day,  and  a  borsebock  ride 
of  six  hundred  miles  through  the  forests  and  the  rough 
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roads  of  the  bonier  settlements  to  complete  a  single 
round,  was  common.  Unchecked  by  heat  or  cold, 
through  drenching  raijM  or  chilling  sleet  or  snow, 
along  miry  ways,  and  for  unmeasured  reaches  of  dis- 
tance, the  Christ-loving  and  Christ-serving  itinerant 
'  pressed  forward  in  his  tireless  rounds,  hunting  up  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  and  gathering  them 
into  the  fold  of  the  great  Shepherd.  No  man  ever  en- 
tered the  cause  with  firmer  faith,  with  greater  sin- 
gleness of  purpose,  or  with  more  unreterred  devotion 
than  did  Adam  Poe.  As  he  began,  so  he  continued 
to  the  end.  His  whole  being  was  rooted  and  grounded 
in  God.  His  pastoral  appointments  were  as  follows: 
1827,  ou  Brunswick  Circuit;  1828,  on  Huron  Circuit; 
1829,  in  charge  of  Wayne  Circuit;  1830,  on  Columbus 
Circuit;  1831,  on  Deer  Creek  Circuit;  1882-3,  on  Mi- 
ami Circuit;  1834,  Marietta.  In  183d  Dr.  Poe  succeeded 
the  celebrated  William  B,  Christie  as  presiding  elder  of 
Wooster  District,  and  continued  on  that  and  the  Tiffin 
District  some  five  years,  when  his  impaired  health  de- 
manded relief  from  such  exhausting  labors.  In  1839 
he  was  stationed  in  Mansfield;  in  1840-41,  in  Dela- 
ware; in  1842,  presiding  elder  on  Norwalk  District ;  in 
1843  in  Delaware  a  second  time;  in  1844,  agent  for  the 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University ;  184<6,  again  in  Mansfield ; 
1847-9,  on  Norwalk  or  Elyria  District  From  1850  to 
the  spring  of  1852,  he  was  presiding  elder  of  Mansfield 
District.  At  the  Ueneral  Conference  of  1852  he  was,  in 
a  manner  highly  creditable  to  himself,  elected  assistant 
agent  of  the  Western  Book  Concern.  To  this  oflice  he 
was  re-elected  in  1856.  Upon  the  failure  of  the  health 
of  the  Rev.  L,  Swormstedt  in  18C0,  he  was  elected  prin- 
cipal agent.  To  this  office  he  was  re-elected  in  1864. 
The  General  Conference  of  1868  would  have  gladly  con- 
tinued him  in  this  relation  had  it  not  found  him  hover- 
ing between  life  and  death.  He  died  June  26, 1868. 
Dr.  Poe  was  a  sound  thinker,  safe  rather  than  brilliant 
in  his  theological  views,  colloquial  rather  than  oratori- 
cal in  his  style  of  speech,  ever  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  platform.  His  life  was 
genial  and  Christian.  A  man  of  sterling  integrity  of 
character  and  honesty  of  purpose,  of  sound  and  godly 
judgment,  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  Church  to 
a  degree  rarely  awarded  to  living  men.  Traversing  the 
circuit,  laboring  in  the  station,  charged  with  the  anlu- 
ous  administration  of  the  expansive  district,  or  manag- 
ing the  vast  interests  of  the  Western  Uook  Concern,  he 
was  the  same  sincere-hearted  man,  with  one  single  pur- 
pose, to  do  well  the  work  committed  to  him  by  the 
Church,  This  was  the  grand  secret  of  his  success.  Dr. 
Poe  bad  a  commanding  presence.  The  spirit  of  benev- 
olence ruled  in  his  heart,  and  its  winning  sunshine 
beamed  in  his  countenance.  He  was  frank  almost  to 
bluntness,  yet  no  one  could  mistake  the  generous  im- 
pulses of  his  heart.  lie  was  fearless,  but  his  courage 
was  tempered  with  wisdom.  He  was  social  in  a  high 
degree;  bis  winning  smile,  his  genial  spirit,  and  the  fa- 
cility and  effectiveness  with  which  he  drew  upon  the 
rich  storehouse  of  anecdote  will  not  soon  be  forgotten 
by  his  intimate  friends.  Dr.  Poe  was  greatly  interested 
in  the  educational  advantages  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  but  particularly  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, of  which  he  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been 
the  founder.  His  faith  in  the  enterprise,  and  liis  devo- 
tion to  it,  were  truly  heroic.  From  its  inception  down 
to  the  hour  of  his  death  no  personal  or  family  interest 
was  dearer  to  his  heart  than  this  grand,  central  educa- 
(ional  institution  of  the  Church  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  from  the  time 
of  its  foundation.  See  bishop  Clark,  in  the  Wettern 
Ch-uHam  Adrocale,  July  8, 1868 ;  Mimin  of  the  \orth 
Ohio  Conference,  p.  34  sq.;  .V.  I'.  Chrittian  Advocate, 
July  4, 1868.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Poe,  Daniel,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in 
Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  Oct.  12,  1809.  In  August, 
1825,  he  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


Young  as  he  was,  he  was  soon  appointed  a  class-leader, 
and  was  licensed  to  exhort.  He  prepared  at  an  acad- 
emy fur  college,  and  studied  at  Augusta  College,  Ken- 
tucky. Ue  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  admitted  into 
the  Ohio  Conference,  and  appointed  to  travel  the 
Letart  Falls  Circuit,  where  he  labored  acceptably  and 
successfully.  The  next  year  be  was  appointed  to  the 
Eaton  Circuit,  and  the  year  following  to  the  Ham- 
ilton Circuit,  and  in  183a  to  the  Oxford  Circuit.  In 
May,  1836,  be  was  sent  to  the  Oneida  and  Menomonee 
Mission,  west  of  Green  Bay.  He  commenced  a  school 
among  the  Oneida  Indians,  and  extended  his  visits 
to  those  at  Brothertown,  and  other  fragments  of  tribes 
scattered  through  the  Wisconsin  Territory,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  building  up  a  fiourishing  mission,  which 
continues  to  our  day  to  exert  a  most  salutary  influ- 
ence among  this  recUimed  savage  tribe.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1838  Mr.  Poe  travelled  on  horseback,  through 
an  almost  unbroken  wilderness,  from  Green  Bay  to  Al- 
ton, IIL,  to  attend  the  Illinois  Conference.  He  was 
then  transferred  back  to  the  Ohio  Conference ;  but  he 
could  not  get  to  Ohio  in  time  to  receive  an  appointment 
that  year.  In  January-,  1839,  his  brother,  who  was  pre- 
siding elder  of  the  Tiffin  District,  employed  hiai  on  the 
Mexico  Circuit,  where  he  labored  till  the  session  of  his 
Conference  in  September,  1839,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  the  M'Arthuretown  Circuit.  The  next  two  years  he 
was  appointed  to  Tariton.  In  September,  1842,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Texas  Conference.  Ou  his  arrival 
there  he  addressed  himself  with  his  accustomed  zeal 
and  energy  to  his  work,  but  one  of  the  great  wants 
of  the  country  that  first  impressed  him  was  the  need 
of  schools  and  teachers.  In  view  of  this  destitution 
he  returned  to  Ohio,  in  order  to  secure  a  corps  of  teach- 
ers. Afler  a  few  mouths  he  returned  to  Texas,  and 
shortly  after  commenced  laying  the  foundations  of -an 
institution  of  learning  at  San  Augustine.  The  next 
Conference  resolved  to  adopt  it  and  give  it  their  patron- 
age. But,  besides  this  educational  work,  Mr.  Poe  served 
the  San  Augustine  Circuit,  which  subjected  him  to  the 
necessity  of  travelling  some  three  hundred  miles  every 
four  weeks.  He  kept  up  his  engagements  witb  regu- 
larity, and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  but  the 
exertion  necessary  to  this  end  proved  too  much,  and  in 
1844  he  fell  a  prey  to  disease,  and  died  after  a  very 
short  illness.  His  last  words  were  a  testimony  of  the 
happy  8er\-ant  to  whom  the  Master  bade  a  hearty  wel- 
come. "  Happy— verj-,  very  happy !"  were  the  last  words 
of  Daniel  Poe.  "As  a  man  of  intellect,"  says  bishop 
Morris, "  I  should  place  Poe  considerably  above  the  me- 
dium, though  his  mind  was  sober  and  practical  rather 
than  striking  or  brilliant.  His  perceptions  were  quick 
and  clear,  and  he  had  that  strong  common-sense  and 
sound,  discriminating  judgment  that  gave  great  weight 
to  his  counsels  and  great  efficiency  to  his  movements. 
In  his  moral  constitution  he  was  distinguished  chiefly 
for  the  resolute  and  the  heroic  He  had  a  naturally 
kind  and  amiable  spirit.  He  was  far  from  being  im- 
petuous in  his  movements  or  hasty  in  his  decisions ; . . . 
but  when  his  purpose  was  once  deliberately  and  con- 
ecieiitiously  formed,  it  was  impossible  to  divert  him  from 
the  course  of  his  sober  convictions.  With  the  highest 
degree  of  physical  courage,  he  united  that  higher  cour- 
age which  has  its  foundation  in  principle  and  in  faith. 
The  sentiment  of  fear,  except  as  it  had  respect  to  God, 
never  found  a  lodgment  in  his  bosom."  His  preacliin}; 
was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  his  solid 
and  well-disciplined  mind,  and  his  earnest,  resolute,  and 
eminently  Christian  spirit.  He  spoke  with  great  sim- 
plicity and  direcluess,  but  without  any  of  the  graces  of 
oratory.  His  discourses  were  well-oonsideied,  well-di- 
gested expositions  of  divine  truth.  See  Sprague,  A  m- 
nalt  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vii,  786  aq. ;  Finlev,  SIxtckt* ; 
Minutes  of  Conference*,  VS\b.    (J.  H.W.) 

Foelemberg,  Kornkuus,  a  Dutch  painter,  was 
bom  at  Utrecht  in  1586.  His  master  was  Abraham 
Bloemaert.    Ue  then  went  to  Kome,  where  he  en- 
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joTtd  the  leswns  of  Adam  Elzheimer  (1600).  A  mem- 
baof  the  academic  rank,  he  was  there  called  //  Bnuco 
ud  II  Satin.  He  Italianized  hia  manner.  His  paint- 
ings KtTi  esteemed,  and  brought  a  good  price  even  in 
lujr.  Pope  Paul  V  and  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany, 
Foiliiiind  II,  endeavored  in  vain  to  keep  him.  After 
t  few  moDths  spent  in  Florence  (1621),  be  went  back 
to  UaUand,  where  bis  fame  had  preceded  him.  He 
was  received  with  great  honors:  Rubens  became  his 
frimd.  Charles  I  called  him  to  I/tndon,  where  Poe- 
lemberg  painted  a  great  deal ;  but  he  Anally  abandoned 
the  senice  of  the  English  monarch  and  returned  to 
I'uecht,  where  he  died,  in  IGUO.  His  chief  sacred 
wnksare:  The  Biiih  ofJetut,  at  Dllsseklorf;  Lot  and 
ii$  DatijUen;  the  Martt/rdom  of  Si.  Sirphm ;  a  FUght 
loEfuft;  a  Uoln  Familg;  an  Angtl  amtomeing  to  the 
Sktfiirds  the  Birik  of  the  Saviour,  in  the  Louvre,  and 
one  of  his  best;  etc  At  the  great  exhibition  at  Man- 
chester (1851)  the  portrait  of  I'oelcmberg  and  his  wife, 
ptiolcd  by  himself,  and  several  landscapes,  wet«  great- 
1t  adsiiruL  He  left  also  some  good  eav-fortei,  but 
hit  cngnrings  are  rare  and  out  of  the  market.  Poe- 
lember^s  manner  is  remarkable  for  suavity  and  light- 
ness; it  betokens  great  facility  and  an  uncommon 
KioKe  of  the  chiaro-oeciuro ;  his  masses  are  large,  his 
btdtgnaiids  and  first  plans  full  of  harmony ;  the  de- 
Kils,  eqiecially  those  related  to  architecture,  are  care- 
fully worked  ont ;  his  figures  (generally  naked  females) 
«e  well  grouped,  but  the  drawing  is  seldom  correct. 
See  Dcsaunps,  Vie  det  I'nittra,  i,  214  sq.;  Blanc,  La 
Ik  d»  Pcintm  (Ecok  lluUaadaite),  liv.  94;  Spooner, 
Bieg.  Uiit.  of  lit  Fine  A  i1t,  s.  v. ;  Mrs.  Clement,  Hand- 
ioct  of  Pttiatert,  etc.  p.  461. 

Poelenbnrg,  Abnolo,  a  Dutch  theologian,  was 
boni  Sept.  12,  16-iB,  at  Horn,  in  the  Netherlands,  where 
he  tbo  became  pastor  in  1663,  after  having  completed 
bis  (todies.  He  removed  to  Rotterdam,  and  in  1659 
beame  professor  of  theology  of  the  Remonstrants  (q.  v.), 
lad  died  Oct.  50,  1666.  He  wrote,  Cotifutatio  dis- 
pulaliaat  Fr.  .Spankemii  de  guinque  aiiicuKt  conlro- 
nrrit,  am  rrfulafUme  argumenti  GuiL  Tuimi,  cut  tol~ 
tai)  *e  diabolum  quidem  et  avgfloi  ejut  eneparei  glo- 
rhbir :  —  Oitseti,  tpittol.  qua  demoiutralur  turn  pome 
mmaiTaiaet  intrgra  cotucientia  cum  Cotitraremorutran- 
du  fd  cmgregationii  vet  S.  Sgnaxeo*  eommunionem 
aUn:—Epittola  ad  Christ.  Harlzaekmim  in  qua  liber 
«d<ma  summiB  controvertiarum  Joh.  //oniAfciii,  qui 
nl  adttr$u»  remonstraniei  rrfelliiur,  etc.  See  Catten- 
burgh,  in  BibHolh.  Bemontlrantium ;  Jiicher,  Gelehrlen- 
Uiihm,&.v.     (a  P.) 

PcenltentiSld  Romamun,  a  collection  of  rules 
iwd  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  prescribing  the 
time  and  manner  of  penance,  the  forms  of  prayer  to  be 
emplayed  for  the  reception  of  those  who  enter  upon 
penaDce,  and  for  reconciling  penitents  by  solemn  abso- 
huioo.    Its  history  can  be  traced  to  the  ninth  ceuturj*. 

See  PESTTKMIAU 

Poet  (a-oojr^C,  a  doer,  as  often  translated)  occurs 
but  once  in  this  sense  in  the  Bible.  Paul  quotes  the 
ftt  Aratus,  a  native,  as  well  as  himself,  of  Cilicia  (Acts 
XTii,  28) :  "  H'«  are  the  children  (the  race)  of  God." 
This  is  part  of  a  longer  passage,  whose  import  is,  '^  We 
mat,  b^n  firom  Jupiter,  whom  we  must  by  no  means 
loget.  Everything  is  replete  with  Jupiter.  He  fills 
the  streets,  the  public  places,  and  assemblies  of  men. 
The  whole  sea  and  its  harbors  are  full  of  this  god,  and 
•11  of  Ds  in  all  places  have  need  of  Jupiter."  It  was 
entiinly  not  to  prove  the  being  or  to  enhance  the 
Bierit  of  Ju(»ter  that  Paul  quotes  this  passage.  But  he 
h»  delivered  oat  of  bondage,  as  we  may  say,  a  truth 
which  tbte  poet  had  uttered,  without  penetrating  its 
tnie  oieaoiog.  The  apostle  used  it  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  the  true  (iod,  to  a  people  not  convinced  of  the 
<l<vioe  anthority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  who  would  have 
njnted  such  proofs  as  be  might  have  derived  from 
•hence.    See  Ait.vTCS. 


The  same  apostle  gives  a  pagan  poet  the  name  of 
prophet  (Tit  i,  12, "  One  of  themselves,  even  a  prophet 
of  their  own,  said,"  etc.),  because,  among  the  heathen, 
poets  were  thought  to  be  inspired  by  Apollo.  They 
spoke  by  enthusiasm.  Oracles  were  originally  deUver«l 
in  verse.  Poets  were  interpreters  of  the  will  of  the  gods. 
The  poet  quoted  by  Paul  is  Epimenides,  whom  the  an- 
cients esteemed  to  be  inspired  and  favored  by  the  gods. 
See  Epimknides. 

The  son  of  Sirach,  intent  on  praising  eminent  men, 
enumerates  bards  or  poets;  who  were,  he  says,  "leaders 
of  the  people  by  their  counsels,  and  by  their  knowledge 
of  learning  meet  for  the  people ;  wise  and  eloquent  in 
their  instructions:  such  as  found  out  musical  tunes,  and 
recited  verses  in  writing"  (Ecclus.  xliv,  4).  It  is  evi- 
dent that  he  considered  them  as  of  great  importance  to 
the  community ;  and  we  know  that  they  were  of  great 
antiquity,  for  Moses,  himself  a  poet,  refers  to  those  who 
spoke  in  proverbs  (Numb,  xxi,  27),  of  which  he  inserts 
a  specimen.  Jacob  was  a  poet,  as  appears  from  his 
farewell  benediction  on  his  sons.  It  appears  extremely 
probable  that  the  honorable  appellation  Ncbi  equally 
denoted  a  prophet,  a  poet,  and  a  musician,  as  the  poets 
principally  were.    See  Poetrv. 

Poetry,  Hkbbkw.  We  propose  here  to  discuss  only 
the  poetical  elements  of  the  Bible,  or  ancient  Hebrew 
poetry.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  and  perspicuity,  we 
shall  treat  this  subject  under  the  distinct  heads  of  the 
character  of  Hebrew  poetry,  its  existing  remains,  its 
classification,  its  history,  and  its  literature.  In  doing 
this  we  use,  so  far  as  we  find  available,  the  articles  in 
the  various  Biblical  dictionaries.    See  Bible, 

I.  The  Etttnlial  Character  of  Ancient  Hebrea  Po- 
etry.— Poetry  is  in  its  nature  the  language  of  the  im- 
agination stimuUted  by  the  passions.  While  prose 
expresses  the  calm  statements  of  memoiy  and  observa- 
tion, or  the  deliberate  conclusions  of  the  judgment, 
poetry  gives  utterance  to  the  impulsive  sentiments  of 
the  taste,  the  emotions  and  the  aspirations  of  the  heart. 
History  can  only  appear  in  poetry  in  the  guise  of  legend, 
and  reasoning  only  in  the  form  of  animated  colloquy. 
The  phraseology  is  in  keeping  with  the  difference  in 
spirit.  Poetry  tends  to  a  more  exalted  and  elaborate 
style  of  language  in  accordance  with  the  fervid  state  of 
the  mind.  Hence  the  invention — spontaneous  in  most 
instances — of  measure,  whether  of  simple  numbers  or 
rhyme,  to  meet  this  overwrought  state  of  the  mental 
faculties.  Biblical  poetry  partakes  of  these  character- 
istics. It  is  distinguished  from  the  prose  compositions 
of  the  same  book  by  its  peculiarities  of  diction,  as  marked 
as  those  of  other  languages,  although  not  so  prosodia- 
caL  The  reader  is  at  once  made  aware  of  entering  the 
poetical  domain  by  a  certain  elevation  of  style,  end  by 
the  employment  of  more  frequent  and  extended  tropes, 
as  well  as  by  greater  abruptness  and  more  decided  en- 
ergy in  the  phraseology.  The  formal  rhythm  consists 
not — as  in  Ureek  and  Latin,  or  even  in  the  modem 
tongues — in  a  measuretl  quanlily  of  syllables  of  a  par- 
ticular length  in  utterance,  but  in  a  peculiar  balance  and 
antiphony  of  the  clauses,  constituting  what  is  known  as 
parallditm.  Each  of  these  peculiar  traits  of  Hebrew 
poetry  we  take  space  to  develop  somewhat  in  detail. 

One  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry,  not  indeed  pe- 
culiar to  it,  but  shared  by  it  in  common  with  the  litera- 
ture of  other  nations,  is  its  intensely  national  and  local 
coloring.  The  writers  were  Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews, 
drawing  their  inspiration  from  the  mountains  and  rivers 
of  Palestine,  which  they  have  immortalized  in  their  po- 
etic figures,  and  even  while  uttering  the  sublimest  and 
most  universal  truths  never  forgetting  their  own  nation- 
ality in  its  narrowest  and  intensest  form.  Their  images 
and  meuphors,  saya  Munk  {Paletluie,  p.  444  o),  "are 
taken  chiefly  from  nature  and  the  phenomenaof  Palestine 
and  the  surrounding  countries,  from  the  pastoral  life,  from 
agriculture  and  the  natioiud  historr.  The  stars  of  heaven, 
the  sand  of  the  sea-shore,  are  the  image  of  a  great  mul- 
titude.   Would  they  speak  of  a  mighty  host  of  enemies 
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inrading  the  country,  they  are  the  swift  torrents  or  the 
roaring  wares  of  the  sea,  or  the  clouds  that  bring  on  a 
tempest;  the  war-chariots  advance  swiftly  like  light- 
ning or  the  whirlwinds.  Happiuesa  rises  as  the  dawn 
and  shines  like  the  daylight ;  the  blessing  of  God  de- 
scends like  the  dew  or  the  bountiful  rain ;  the  anger  of 
Heaven  is  a  devouring  fire  that  annihilates  the  wicked 
as  the  flame  which  devours  the  stubble.  Unbappiness 
is  likened  to  days  of  clouds  and  darkness;  at  times  of 
great  Catastrophes  the  sun  sets  in  broad  day,  the  heav- 
ens are  shaken,  the  earth  trembles,  the  stars  disappear, 
the  sun  is  changed  into  darkness  and  the  moon  into 
blood,  and  so  on.  The  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  oaks  of 
Bashan,  are  the  image  of  the  mighty  man,  the  palm 
and  the  reed  of  the  great  and  the  bumble,  briers  and 
thorns  of  the  wicked ;  the  pious  man  is  an  olive  ever 
green,  or  a  tree  planted  by  the  water-side.  Tbe  animal 
kingdom  furnished  equally  a  large  number  of  images : 
the  lion,  the  image  of  power,  is  also,  like  the  wolf,  bear, 
etc,  that  of  tyrants  and  violent  and  rapacious  men ; 
and  tbe  pious  who  suffers  is  a  feeble  sheep  led  to  the 
slaughter.  The  strong  and  powerful  man  is  compared 
to  the  he-goat  or  the  bull  of  Bashan :  the  kine  of  Ba- 
shan figure,  in  the  discourses  of  Amos,  as  tbe  image  of 
rich  and  voluptuous  women;  the  people  who  rebel 
against  the  divine  will  are  a  refractory  heifer.  Other 
images  are  borrowed  from  the  country  life,  and  from  the 
life  domestic  and  social :  the  chastisement  of  God  weighs 
upon  Israel  like  a  wagon  laden  with  sheaves;  the  dead 
cover  the  earth  as  the  dung  which  covers  the  surface 
of  the  fields.  The  impious  man  sows  crime  and  reaps 
misery,  or  he  sows  the  wind  and  reaps  tbe  tempest. 
The  people  j-ielding  to  the  blows  of  their  enemies  are 
like  the  com  crushed  beneath  tbe  threshing  instrument. 
God  tramples  the  wine  in  the  wine-press  when  he  chas- 
tises the  impious  and  sheds  their  blood.  The  wrath  of 
Jehovah  is  o<len  represented  as  an  intoxicating  cup, 
which  he  causes  those  to  empty  who  have  merited  his 
chastisement:  terrors  and  anguish  are  often  compared 
to  the  pangs  of  childbirth.  Peoples,  towns,  and  states 
are  represented  by  the  Hebrew  poets  under  the  image 
of  daughters  or  wives ;  in  their  impiety  they  are  cour- 
tesans or  adulteresses.  The  historical  allusions  of  most 
frequent  occurrence  are  taken  from  the  catastrophe  of 
Sodom  and  (iomorrah,  the  miracles  of  the  departure 
from  Kgypt,  and  the  appearance  of  Jehovah  on  Sinai." 
Examples  might  easily  be  multiplied  in  illustration  of 
this  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  poets: 
they  stand  thick  upon  evert-  page  of  their  writings,  and 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  vague  generalizations  of  tbe 
Indian  philosophic  poetry.  There  is  accordingly  no 
poetry  which  bears  a  deeper  or  broader  stamp  of  the 
peculiar  influences  under  which  it  was  produced.  It 
never  ceases  to  be  Hebrew  in  order  to  become  univei^ 
sal,  and  yet  it  is  universal  while  it  is  Hebrew.  The 
country,  the  dime,  the  institutions,  the  ver;-  peculiar 
religious  institutions,  rites,  and  observances,  the  verj- 
singular  religious  history  of  the  Israelites,  are  all  faith- 
fully and  vividly  reflected  in  the  Hebrew  muse,  so  that 
no  one  song  can  ever  be  mistaken  for  a  poem  of  any 
other  people.  Still  it  remains  true  that  the  heart  of 
man,  at  least  (he  heart  of  all  the  most  civilized  nations 
of  the  earth,  has  been  moved  and  swayed,  and  is  still 
pleasingly  and  most  beneficially  moved  and  swayed  by 
the  strains  of  Biblical  poes)'. 

There  is  no  ancient  poetic  age  that  can  be  put  into 
comparison  with  that  of  the  Hebrews  but  that  of  the 
two  classic  nations,  Greece  and  Rome,  and  that  of  India. 
In  form  and  variety  we  grant  that  the  poetrj*  of  these 
nations  surpasses  that  of  the  Hebrews.  Epic  poetry 
and  the  drama,  the  two  highest  styles  so  far  as  mere 
art  is  concerned,  were  cultivated  successfully  by  them, 
while  among  the  Israelites  we  find  only  their  germs 
and  first  rudiments.  So  in  execution  we  may  also  ad- 
mit that,  in  the  higher  qualities  of  style,  the  Hebrew 
literature  is  somewhat  inferior.  But' the  thought  is 
more  than  tbe  expression ;  the  kernel  than  the  shell ; 


and  in  substance  the  Hebrew  poetry  far  surpasses  every 
other.  In  truth,  it  dwells  in  a  region  to  which  other 
ancient  literatures  did  not  and  could  not  attain — a  pure, 
serene,  moral,  and  religious  atmosphere ;  thus  dealing 
with  man  in  bis  highest  relations,  first  anticipating,  and 
then  leading  onwards,  mere  civilization.  This,  as  we 
shall  presently  see  more  fully,  is  the  great  character- 
istic of  Hebrew  poetry ;  it  is  also  the  highest  merit  of 
any  literature,  a  merit  in  which  that  of  the  Hebrews  is 
unapproached.  To  this  high  quality  it  is  owing  that 
the  poetry  of  the  Bible  has  exerted  on  the  loftiest  in- 
terests and  productions  of  the  human  mind,  for  now 
above  two  thousand  years,  the  most  decided  and  the 
most  beneficial  influence.  Moral  and  religious  truth  is 
deathless  and  undecaying;  and  so  the  griefs  and  the 
joys  of  David,  or  the  far-seeing  warnings  and  brilliant 
portrayings  of  Isaiah,  repeat  themselves  in  the  heart 
of  each  successive  generation,  and  become  coexistent 
with  the  race  of  man.  Thus  of  all  moral  treasuries  the 
Bible  is  incomparably  the  richest  Even  for  forms  of 
poetry,  in  which  it  is  defective,  or  altogether  fails,  it 
presents  the  richest  materials.  Hoses  has  not,  as  some 
have  dreamed,  led  us  an  epic  poem,  but  be  has  supplied 
the  materials  out  of  which  tbe  Paradite  Lost  was  cre- 
ated. The  sternly  sublime  drama  of  SamuM  Agotdtla 
is  constructed  from  a  few  materials  found  in  ■  chapter 
or  two  which  relate  to  the  least  cultivated  period  of 
the  Hebrew  republic.  Indeed,  most  of  the  great  poets, 
even  of  modem  daj-s,  from  Tasso  down  to  Byron,  all 
the  great  musicians,  and  neariy  all  the  great  painters, 
have  drawn  their  best  and  highest  inspiration  from  tbe 
Bible. 

It  may  have  struck  tbe  reader  as  somewhat  cnrioos 
that  the  poetical  pieces  of  which  we  spoke  above  should, 
in  the  common  version  of  the  Bible,  be  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
distinguishable  from  prose.  We  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  anything  extraordinary  in  this.  Much  of  clas- 
sical poetry,  if  turned  into  English  prose,  would  lose 
most  of  its  poetic  characteristics;  but,  in  general,  the 
Hebrew  poetry  sufTera  less  than  perhaps  any  other  by 
transfusion  into  a  prosaic  element:  to  which  fact  it  is 
owing  that  the  book  of  Psalms,  in  the  English  ▼ersion, 
is,  notwithstandiug  its  funn,  eminently  poetic  lliere 
are,  however,  cases  in  which  only  the  experienced  eye 
can  trace  tbe  poetic  in  and  under  the  prosaic  attire  in 
which  it  appears  in  tbe  vulgar  translation.  Kor  until 
the  subject  of  Hebrew  poetry  had  been  long  and  well 
studied  did  the  learned  succeed  in  detecting  many  a 
poetic  gem  contained  in  the  Bible.  In  truth,  poetry 
and  prose,  from  their  very  nature,  stand  near  to  each 
other,  and  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  existence  ate 
di8criminate<l  only  by  faint  and  vanishing  lines.  If  we 
regard  the  thought,  prose  sometimes  even  now  rises  to 
the  loftiness  of  poetry.  If  we  regard  the  clothing,  the 
simpler  form  of  poetrj-  is  scarcely  more  than  prose ;  and 
rhetorical  or  measured  prose  passes  into  the  domain  of 
poetry.  A  sonnet  of  Wordsworth  could  be  converted 
into  prose  with  a  very  few  changes;  a  fable  of  Kmm- 
macher  requires  only  to  be  distributed  into  lines  in  or- 
der to  make  blank  verse.  Now  in  translations  the  form 
is  for  the  most  part  lost ;  there  remains  only  the  sub- 
stance, and  poetic  sentiment  ranges  from  the  humblest 
to  the  loftiest  topics.  So  with  the  Hebrew  poetry  in  its 
original  and  native  state.  Whether  in  its  case* poetry 
sprang  from  prose,  or  prose  from  poetry,  they  are  both 
branches  of  one  tree,  and  bear  in  their  earlier  stages  a 
very  close  resemblance.  The  simiUrity  is  the  greater 
in  the  literature  of  the  Hebrews,  because  their  poetic 
forms  are  less  determinate  than  those  of  some  other  na- 
tions: they  had,  indeed,  a  rhythm;  but  so  hod  their 
I  prose,  and  their  poetic  rhythm  was  more  like  that  of 
'  our  blank  verse  than  of  our  rhymed  metre.  Of  poetical 
feet  they  appear  to  have  known  nothing,  and  in  conse> 
quence  their  verse  must  be  less  measured  and  less  strict; 
Its  melody  was  rather  that  of  thought  than  of  art  an4 
skill  —  spontaneous,  like  their  religious  feelings,  an4; 
!  therefore  deep  and  impressive,  but  less  subject  to  law,. 
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md  nopiiig  Ima  tbe  hard  limits  of  exact  definition. 
KbjnH,  properly  so  called,  is  disowned  as  well  as  metre. 
T«  Hebrew  verse,  as  it  had  a  Icind  of  measured  tread, 
B  bid  it  t  jingle  in  its  feet,  for  several  lines  are  some- 
tinEs  liniid  tennioating  with  the  same  letter.  In  the 
rBiin,  hoverer,  its  essential  form  was  in  the  thought. 
Iiieit  ire  made  to  recur  under  such  relations  that  the 
Hbuiice  itself  marks  the  form,  and  tbe  two  are  so 
Ueoded  iolo  one  that  their  union  is  essential  to  consti- 
nie  poetry.  It  is,  indeed,  incorrect  to  say  that  "  the 
Heliftir  poctiy  is  characterized  by  tbe  recurrence  of 
•jmilir  idets'  (Latham's  English  Language,  p.  872),  if 
bilhu  i!  is  intended  to  intimate  that  such  a  peculiarity 
B  lie  (ole  ehsrsctcristic  of  Hebrew  poetry.  One,  and 
itiit  the  chief,  characteristic  of  that  poetry  is  such  re- 
cnrrHKe;  bat  there  are  also  characteristics  in  form  as 
veil  IS  in  thoQgbt.  Of  these  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
wmim  the  followiog : 

1.  There  is  a  verbal  rkylhtn,  in  which  a  harmony  is 
fomi  beyond  what  prose  ordinarily  presents ;  but  as  the 
ine  prDnonciation  of  tbe  Hebrew  has  long  been  lost, 
this  qmliiy  can  only  be  imperfectly  appreciated. 

2.  There  is  t  conetjxmdence  of  words,  i.  e.  the  words 
in  («e  vcise,  or  member,  answer  to  the  words  in  an- 
itbei;  lor  as  the  sense  in  the  one  echoes  the  sense  in 
lie  uber,  so  also  form  corresponds  with  form,  and  word 
iHth  Tori  Thia  correspondence  in  form  will  fully 
wear  when  vc  give  instances  (see  below)  of  the  paral- 
ie&m  in  nntiment;  meanwhile  an  idea  of  it  may  be 
iraed  from  these  specimens : 

"  Wkr  art  thoo  cast  down,  O  my  soul  f 
And  why  art  thon  disqnieted  In  me  V 

(Psa.  xlili,  8). 
*  Tbe  memory  of  the  Jntt  Is  a  blesslnt; ; 
Bot  the  name  of  tbe  wicked  shall  rot" 

(Prov.  X,  T). 
"He  tnmeth  rivers  Into  a  desert, 
Aiid  water.«prlnea  into  dry  ground" 

(Psa.  evil,  33). 

In  iht  oripnal  this  similarity  in  construction  is  more 
nsn  and  more  apparent.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  free 
■•J  not  a  strict  correspondence  that  prevails ;  a  corre- 
■imdenceto  be  caught  and  recognised  by  the  ear  in  tbe 
paeral  progress  of  the  poem,  or  the  general  structure 
•facouplet  or  a  triplet,  but  which  is  not  of  a  nature  to 
be  eiacdy  measured  or  set  forth  by  such  aids  as  connt- 
ias  «ilh  the  fingers  will  afford. 

3.  /KvnwR  holds  a  distinguished  place  in  the  stract- 
"e  of  Hebrew  poetry,  as  in  that  of  everj'  other ;  yet 
hoe  igun  the  remark  already  made  holds  good ;  it  is 
nek  a  modified  inversion  that  prevails,  by  no  means  (in 
Seneral]  equalling  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in 
WdwsB,  decision,  and  prevalence.  Every  one  will, 
''oierer,  recognise  this  inversion  in  the  following  in- 
itanccs,  as  distinguishing  the  passages  from  ordinary 
(n«e: 

"  Amid  tbongbt  In  Tli>Ions  of  tbe  night, 
'flmi  deep  sleep  fulleth  upon  meu. 
Fear  and  borrar  came  apon  me" 

<JobIv,lS). 

"  To  me  men  gave  ear  and  waited, 
To  ay  words  they  made  no  reply" 

(Jubxxlx.n). 

"  For  three  Iranszresslons  of  Damascus, 
And  for  four  will  I  not  torn  away  Its  punishment" 

(Amos  i,  3). 

"  nis  i^re  wss  appointed  with  the  wicked. 
And  with  the  rich  man  was  his  sepulchre" 

(Isa.im,9). 

<•  The  chief  characteristics,  however,  of  Hebrew  po- 
••T  •»«  found  in  tbe  peculiar  form  in  which  it  gives 
•""ax*  to  its  ideas.  Thia  form  has  received  the 
"•oe  of  "parallelism,"  Ewald  justly  prefers  the  term 
'thoaght-rhythm,"  since  tbe  rhythm,  the  music,  the 
Pttnliar  flow  and  harmony  of  the  verse  and  of  the 
f"',  lie  in  the  distribution  of  the  sentiment  in  such  a 
"'•'iwr  that  the  full  import  does  not  come  out  in  less 
Hun  a  distich.  The  leading  principle  is  that  a  simple 
rcTK  or  distich  consists,  both  in  regard  to  form  and 


substance,  of  two  corresponding  members :  this  has  been 
termed  Hebrew  rhythm,  or  parallelismut  membrorum. 
Three  kinds  may  be  specified: 

(1.)  Tbere  is,  first,  the  synonymous paraUelism,  which 
consists  in  this,  that  the  two  members  express  the  same 
thought  in  different  words,  so  that  sometimes  word  an- 
swers to  word ;  for  example : 

"  What  is  man  that  thon  art  mlndfal  of  bim. 
And  the  sun  of  man  that  thou  carest  for  bIm !" 

(PBa.vill,4). 

There  is  in  some  cases  an  inversion  in  the  second  line : 

"  Tbe  heavens  relate  the  glory  of  Ood, 
And  the  work  of  his  bands  tne  firmament  declnrea" 

(Psa.  xlx,  S). 
"  He  maketb  his  messengers  the  winds, 
His  ministers  the  flammg  lightning" 

CPsa.  civ,  4). 

Veiy  often  tbe  second  member  repeats  only  a  part  of 
tbe  first: 

"  Woe  to  them  that  join  honse  to  house, 
That  field  to  field  unite"  (Isa.  v,  S). 

•Sometimes  the  verb  which  stands  in  the  first  member  is 
omitted  in  tbe  second : 

"  O  God,  thy  Justice  give  the  king. 
And  thy  rigbteousuees  to  the  king's  son" 

(Psa.lxxII,l). 
Or  the  verb  may  be  in  the  second  member: 

"  With  tbe  Jawbone  of  an  ass,  heaps  upon  heaps, 
With  tbe  Jawbone  of  an  ass  have  I  slniu  a  thousand 
men"  (Judg.  xv,  IS). 

The  second  member  may  contain  an  expansion  of  the 
first: 

"  Olve  to  Jehovah,  ye  sons  of  Ood, 
Give  to  Jehovah  glory  and  praise"  (Psa.  xxlx,  1). 

Indeed  the  varieties  are  numerous,  since  the  synony- 
mous parallelism  is  very  frequenL 

(2.)  Tbe  second  kind  is  tbe  antithetic,  in  which  tbe 
first  member  is  illustrated  by  some  opposition  of  thought 
contained  in  the  second.  This  less  customary  kind  of 
parallelism  is  found  mostly  in  the  Proverbs : 

"  Tbe  Aill  man  treadeth  the  honey'^omb  under  foot, 
To  tbe  bnngry  every  bitter  thing  Is  sweet" 

(Prov.  xxvII,T). 

Under  this  head  comes  the  following,  with  other  simi- 
lar examples: 

"  Say  to  day  nttereth  instmctinn, 
And  night  to  night  showeth  knowledge" 

(Pea.  xir,  S). 

(3.)  The  third  kind  is  denominated  the  synthetic: 
probably  the  term  epithelic  would  be  more  appropriate, 
since  the  second  member  not  being  a  mere  echo  of  the 
first,  subjoins  something  new  to  it,  while  tbe  same  struct- 
ure of  the  verse  is  preserved ;  thus : 

"  He  appointed  the  moon  for  seasons : 
Tbe  sun  knoweth  his  going  down"  (Psn.  civ,  19). 

"  The  law  of  Jehovah  Is  perfect,  reviving  the  soni : 
The  precepts  of  Jehovah  are  sure.  Instructing  the 
simple"  (Psa.  xlx,  T). 

6.  Intimately  connected  with  the  parallelistic  struct- 
ure is  the  strophic  arrangement  of  Hebrew  poetrj'. 
Usually  the  parallMism  itself  furnishes  the  bosb  of  the 
versification.  This  correspondence  in  thought  is  not, 
however,  of  universal  occurrence.  We  find  a  merely 
rhythmical  parallelism  in  which  the  thought  is  not  re- 
peated, but  goes  forward  throughout  the  verse,  which 
is  divided  midway  into  two  halves  or  a  distich : 

"Tbe  word  Is  not  upon  the  tongue, 
Jehovah  thon  knowest  it  altogether" 

(Pbs.  cxxxvlll,  4). 
"Gird  as  a  man  thy  loins, 
I  will  ask  thee ;  Inform  thon  me" 

(Job  xxxlx,  3). 

Here  poetry  distinguishes  itself  from  prose  chiefly  by 
the  division  into  two  short  equal  parts.  This  pecul- 
iarity of  poetic  diction  is  expressed  by  the  word  IBt,  to 
sing  (strictly  to  play),  which  properly  denotes  dividing 
the  matter,  and  so  speaking  or  singing  in  separated  por- 
tions. Among  the  Arabians,  who,  however,  have  sylla- 
bic measure,  each  verse  is  divided  into  two  hemistichs 
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by  a  caesura  in  the  middle.  The  simple  two-membered 
rhythm  hitherto  described  prevails  especially  in  the 
book  of  Job,  the  Proverbs,  and  a  portion  of  the  Psalms ; 
but  in  the  last,  and  still  more  in  the  Prophets,  there  are 
numerous  verses  with  three,  four,  or  yet  more  members. 
In  verses  consisting  of  three  members  (tristicha)  some- 
times all  three  are  parallel : 

"  Happy  the  man  who  walkctb  not  in  the  paths  of  the 
ntirigbteoas, 
Kor  staudetb  in  the  woy  of  sinners. 
Nor  siuetb  in  the  sent  of  scoffers"  (Psn.  i,  1). 

Sometimes  two  of  the  members  stand  opposed  to  the 
third: 

"To  all  the  world  goes  forth  their  sound, 
To  Ihe  end  of  ih«  world  their  words ; 
For  the  sun  he  places  a  tabernacle  In  them" 

(Psn.  xix,  4). 

Verses  of  four  members  contain  either  two  simple  par- 
allels: 

"With  righteoosness  shall  he  Judge  the  poor. 
And  decide  with  equity  for  the  afflicted  of  the  people ; 
He  shall  smite  the  earth  with  the  rod  of  bis  month : 
With  the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he  slay  the  wicked" 

(Isa.  xl,  4). 

Or  the  first  and  third  answer  to  each  other;  also  the 
second  and  fourth : 

**That  smote  the  people  In  anger 
With  a  coiitlDunl  stroke ; 
That  lorded  it  over  the  nations  in  wrath 
With  unremitted  oppression"  (tsa.  xir,  <). 

If  the  members  are  more  numerous  or  disproportionate 
(Isa.  xi,  11),  or  if  the  parallelism  is  important  or  irregu- 
lar, the  diction  of  poetr}'  is  lost  and  prose  ensues;  as  is 
the  case  in  Isa.  v,  1-6,  and  frequently  in  the  later  proph- 
ets, as  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  The  strophe,  however, 
is  frequently  preserved  in  a  quite  extended  form  with 
several  subdivisions,  and  the  parallelism  is  often  carried 
out  in  subordinate  clauses;  instances  of  this  are  very 
common,  especially  in  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes.  (See 
§  iv,  below.) 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  each  poem  consists  ex- 
clusively of  one  set  of  verse ;  for  though  this  feature 
does  present  itself,  yet  frequently  several  kinds  are 
found  together  in  one  composition,  so  as  to  give  great 
ease,  freedom,  and  capability  to  the  style.  We  select 
the  following  beautiful  specimen,  because  a  chonis  is 
introduced : 

DAVID'S  IJkHKNT  OVKB  SACI.  AND  JONATUAN, 

The  Gazelle,  O  Israel,  has  been  cut  down  on  thy  heights  I 
Chorxw.  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  I 

Tell  It  not  In  Oath,  publish  It  not  In  the  streets  of  Ascalon, 
Lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice. 
Lest  the  daughters  of  the  nnctrcumclsed  exult 

Bills  of  Ollboa,  no  dew  nor  rnlu  come  upon  you,  devoted 
flelds! 
For  there  Is  stained  the  heroes'  bow, 
Saul's  bow,  never  anointed  with  oil. 

From  the  blood  of  the  slain,  from  the  fat  of  the  mighty, 
The  bow  of  Jonathan  turned  not  back. 
And  the  sword  of  Saul  came  not  idly  borne. 

Siiul  and  Jooathau  !  lovely  and  pleasaut  in  life  1 
And  In  death  ye  were  not  divided : 
Swifter  than  eagles,  stronger  than  lions  I 

Ye  daoghterg  of  Israel !  weep  for  Saul ! 
He  clothed  you  delicately  In  purple, 
He  put  ornameuts  of  gold  on  your  apparel. 

Chorxu.  How  are.  the  mighty  fallen  In  the  midst  of  the 
battle ! 
O  Jonathan,  slain  In  thy  high  places ! 
I  am  distressed  for  thee,  brother  Jonathan, 
Very  pleasant  wost  thou  to  me, 
Wouderfnl  was  thy  love,  more  than  the  love  of  woman. 
Chonu.  How  are  the  mighty  fallen. 

And  the  weapons  of  war  perished ! 

VVe  have  chosen  this  ode  not  only  for  its  singular 
beauty,  but  also  because  it  presents  another  quality  of 
Hebrew  poetry— the  strophe.  In  this  poem  there"  arc 
three  strophes  marked  by  the  recurrence  three  times 
of  the  dirge  sung  by  the  chorus.  The  chorus  appears 
to  have  consisted  of  three  parts,  corresponding  with  the 
parties  more  immediately  addressed  in  the  three  several 


portions  of  the  poem.  The  first  choral  song  is  sung  by 
the  entire  body  of  singers,  representing  Israel ;  the  sec- 
ond is  sung  by  a  chorus  of  maidens;  the  third,  by  first 
a  chorus  of  youths  in  a  soft  and  mournful  strain,  and 
then  by  all  the  choir  in  full  and  swelling  chorus.  But 
in  order  to  the  reader's  fully  understanding  with  what 
noble  effect  these  "  songs  of  Zion"  came  on  the  souls  of 
their  hearers,  an  accurate  idea  must  be  formed  of  tbe 
music  of  the  Hebrews.  See  Music.  Referring  to  tbe 
articles  which  bear  on  the  subject,  we  merely  remark 
that  both  music  and  dancing  were  connected  with  sa- 
cred song  in  its  earliest  manifestations,  though  it  was 
only  at  a  comparatively  late  period,  when  David  and 
Solomon  had  given  their  master-powers  to  the  grand 
performances  of  the  Temple-8er\'ice,  that  poetry  came 
forth  in  all  its  excellence,  and  music  lent  ita  full  aid  to 
its  solemn  and  sublime  sentiments. 

6.  In  Hebrew,  as  in  other  languages,  there  is  a  pecul- 
iarity about  the  diction  used  in  poetry — a  kind  of  poet- 
ical dialect,  characterized  by  archaic  and  irregular  forms 
of  words,  abrupt  constructions,  and  unusual  inflections, 
which  distinguish  it  from  the  contemporary  proee  or 
historical  style.  It  is  universally  observed  that  archaic 
forms  and  usages  of  words  linger  in  the  poetry  of  a  lan- 
guage after  they  have  fallen  out  of  ordinary  use.  A  few 
of  these  forms  and  usages  are  here  given  from  Gesenios'a 
Ldirgfbdude,  The  Piel  and  Hiphil  voices  are  used  in- 
transitively (Jer.  U,  &6 ;  Ezek.x,7;  Job  xxix,  2-1) :  the 
apocopated  future  is  used  as  a  present  (Job  xv,  33 ;  Paa. 
xi,  6 ;  Isa.  xlii,  6).  The  termination  r~  is  found  for 
the  ordinary  feminine  ri;  (Exod.  xv,  2;  tien.  xUx,  22; 
Psa.  cxxxii,  4) ;  and  for  the  plural  D^;  we  have  "j^-  (Job 
XV,  18 ;  Ezek.  xxvi,  18)  and  ^  (Jer.  xxii,  14 ;  Amoe  vii, 
1).  The  verbal  suffixes,  'iB,  IS;,  and  iO;  (Exod.  xv,  9), 
and  the  pronominal  suffixes  to  nouns,  "IS-  for  0-,  and 
V\\  for  1^-  (Hab.  iii,  10),  are  peculiar  to  the  poetical 
books;  as  are  Vfl  (Psa.  cxvi,  12),  "C-  (Deut.  xxxii, 
37 ;  Psa.  xi,7),  and  the  more  unusual  forms,  ^SS^*) '  (Ezek. 
xl,  16),  nsni-  (Ezek.  i,  11),  TO?"'.-.  (Ezek.  xiii^  20).  In 
poetical  language  also  we  find  i%^  for  ib  or  OH^,  "IC^ 
for  b,  "raa  for  a,  i^S  for  3 ;  the  plural  forma  of  the 
prepositions,  "'ix  for  bs,  ""IS  for  Tf,  "'iy ;  and  the 
peculiar  forms  of  the  nouns,  ^""11?  for  ""^n,  ''^^H  for 
•'■in,  D^aaS  for  dibs,  and  so  on. 

II.  Existing  Remaiat  of  A  neitnt  Hebrew  Poetry. — The 
poetry  which  is  found  in  the  Bible,  rich  and  multifarious 
as  it  is,  appears  to  he  only  a  remnant  of  a  still  wider  and 
fuller  sphere  of  Shemitic  literature.  The  Kew  Testa- 
ment is  in  fact  comprised  in  our  definition,  for,  besides 
scattered  portions,  which,  under  a  prosaic  form,  conrev 
a  poetic  thought,  the  entire  book  of  the  Apocalypse 
abounds  in  poetr}-.  In  no  nation  was  the  union  of  tbe 
requisites  of  which  we  have  spoken  above  found  in 
fuller  measure  than  among  the  Hebrews.  Theirs  was 
eminently  a  poetic  temperament;  their  earliest  history 
was  a  heroic  without  ceasing  to  be  a  historic  age,  while 
the  loftiest  of  all  truths  circulated  in  their  souls,  and 
glowed  on  and  started  from  their  lips.  Hence  their 
language,  in  its  earliest  stages,  is  surpassingly  poetic.  In 
one  sense  the  Bible  is  full  of  poetrj*;  for  very  much  of 
its  contents,  which  is  merely  prosaic  in  form,  rises,  by 
force  of  the  noble  sentiments  which  it  enunciates,  and 
the  striking  or  splendid  imagery  with  which  these  sen- 
timents are  adorned,  into  the  sphere  of  real  poetry.  In- 
dependently of  this  poetic  prose,  there  is  ia  the  Bible 
much  writing  which  has  all  the  ordinary  charactcrislics 
of  poetr}-.  Even  the  unlearned  reader  can  hardlv  fail 
to  recognise  at  once  the  essence  of  poetry  in  various 
parts  of  the  Bible.  It  is  no  slight  attestation  to  the  es- 
sentially poetic  character  of  Hebrew  poetry  that  its  po- 
etical  qualities  shine  through  the  distorting  coverings 
of  a  prose  translation.  Much  of  the  Biblical  po«tiy  i«^ 
indeed,  hidden  from  the  ordinary  reader  by  its  proae  ac- 
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companimenti,  standing,  as  it  dots,  undistinguished  in 
the  midst  of  historical  narrations. 

It  is  a  phenomenon  which  is  universally  observed  in 
the  litenituis  of  all  nations,  that  the  earliest  form  in 
Thich  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  people  find  utter- 
ince  is  the  poetic.  Prose  is  an  aftergrowth,  the  vehicle 
of  less  spontaneous,  because  more  formal,  expression. 
Sulcbes  of  poetn'  are  discovereil  in  the  oldest  prose 
compositions.  Even  in  Gen.  iv,  23  sq.  are  found  a  few 
lines  of  poetry,  which  Herder  incorrectly  terms  "the 
nag  of  the  sword,"  thinking  it  commemorative  of  the 
first  (oroiation  of  that  weapon.  To  us  it  appears  to  be 
a  fragment  of  a  larger  poem,  uttered  in  bmentation  for 
t  homicide  committed  by  Lapaech,  probably  in  eelf'^e- 
feace.  See  Lamech.  Herder  finds  in  this  piece  all  the 
cbiracteristics  of  Hebrew  poetry.  It  is,  he  thinks,  lyr- 
icsl,  his  a  proportion  between  its  several  lines,  and  even 
tsaxiance;  in  the  original  the  first  four  lines  terminate 
vith  the  same  letter,  making  a  single  or  semi-rhyme. 

Another  poetic  scrap  is  found  in  Exod.  xxxii,  18. 
Deing  told  by  Joshua,  on  occasion  of  descending  from 
the  mount,  when  the  people  had  made  the  golden  calf, 
tul  vere  tnmultuously  offering  it  their  worship — 

"  The  sound  of  war  is  in  the  camp ;" 
Hoses  said: 

"Not  the  sound  of  a  shnnt  for  victory. 
Nor  the  sound  of  a  shnnt  for  fnltlng; 
The  sonnd  of  a  shout  for  rejoicing 

do  I  hear."  The  correspondence  in  form  in  the  original 
a  here  very  exact  and  striking,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
ileinr  that  the  piece  is  poetic  If  so,  are  we  to  conclude 
that  the  temperament  of  the  Israelites  was  so  deeply 
poetic  that  Moses  and  Joshua  should  find  the  excitc- 
neiit  of  this  occasion  sufficient  to  strike  improvisatore 
mtes  from  their  lips?  Or  have  we  here  a  quotation 
from  tome  still  older  song,  which  occurred  to  the  minds 
of  the  speakers  by  the  force  of  resemblance  ?  Other  in- 
iHiKes  of  scattered  poetic  pieces  may  be  found  in  Numb. 
ui,  14,  la ;  also  ver.  18  and  27 ;  in  which  passages 
eriiteiice  may  be  found  that  we  are  not  in  possession  of 
the  entire  mass  of  Hebrew,  or,  at  least,  Shemitic  litera- 
ture. Further  specimens  of  very  early  poetry  are  found 
in  Nomb.  xxiii,  7  sq.,  18  sq.;  xxW,  3,  15.  The  ordi- 
ury  train  of  thonght  and  feeling  presented  in  Hebrew 
poetiy  is  entirely  of  a  moral  or  religious  kind ;  but  there 
ue  occasions  when  other  topics  are  introduced.  The 
entile  Song  of  Solomon  many  regard  as  purely  an  erotic 
iihl,  and  considered  as  such  it  possesses  excellences 
<(•  very  high  description.  In  Amos  vi,  3  sq.  may  be 
acD  a  fine  passage  of  satire  in  a  denunciation  of  the 
bxorkius  and  oppressive  aristocracy  of  IsiaeL  Subjects 
of  a  similar  sectilar  kind  may  be  found  treated,  yet  never 
*ithoot  a  moral  or  religious  aim,  in  Isa.  ix,  3 ;  Jer.  xx v, 
10 :  xlviii,  33 ;  Re  v.  x  viii,  22  sq.  But,  independently  of 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  most  sensuous  ode  is  perhaps 
the  4jth  Psalm,  which  Herder  and  Ewald  consider  an 
epithalaminm.  Further  illustrations  of  this  part  of  the 
■ohjcct  appear  under  the  next  division. 

The  poetical  character  of  the  Revelation  of  John  is 
evident  to  every  attentive  reader.  Many  parts  are 
l>tDfesMdly  songs,  formal  expressions  of  praise,  triumph, 
or  moaming.  The  language  is  not  only  highly  figura- 
tive, bat  it  everywhere  abounds  with  the  most  poet- 
iol  images  and  modes  of  expression.  Bishop  Jebb  has 
praented  some  of  the  songs  in  the  form  of  Hebrew  po- 
HiT;  and  Prof.  Stuart  has  shown  the  metrical  arrange- 
SKBt  of  a  few  other  portions;  he  has  also  expressed  his 
aarictim  that  the  form  of  poetry,  as  well  as  its  spirit, 
prevails  to  a  great  extent  throughout  the  work.  The 
references  to  the  Old  Test,  in  this  book  are  more  nu- 
memus  than  in  any  other  book  of  the  Mew  Test. ;  and 
they  are  not  simple  quotations,  nor  the  transference  of 
thought  to  a  leas  poetic  style  of  expression ;  but  they 
ue  imitations,  in  general  more  poetic  than  the  original. 
That  they  are  presented  in  the  form  of  Hebrew,  and 
oot  gf  Grecian  poetry,  can  occasion  no  surprise.  No 
oiiier  poetry  would  accord,  cither  with  the  habit  of  the 


apostle,  or  with  the  general  character  and  design  of  the 
Bible.  But  this  form  of  poetry  would  perfectly  har- 
monize with  both.  The  poetrj-  of  the  Revelation  of 
John  appears  to  consist  of  the  same  description  of  par- 
allelisms, with  those  intercalar}'  lines  and  other  irregu- 
larities which  are  found  in  the  larger  specimens  of 
Hebrew  poetry.  The  species  of  parallelism  which  most 
prevails  is  the  synthetic  or  constntctive ;  the  others 
being  obviously  less  suitable  to  the  subject  of  the  com- 
position. There  are,  however,  instances  of  every  kind. 
Indeed,  this  book  not  only  possesses  the  form  and  the 
spirit  of  Hebrew  poetry,  but  it  exhibits  as  much  regu- 
larity in  its  parallelisms  as  any  Hebrew  poetry  with 
which  it  can  be  justly  compared.  We  give  the  follow- 
ing passages  (Kev.  i,  1 , 5, 6 ;  xxi,  28) : 

"The  revelation  of  Jesns  Christ, 
Which  God  to  him  imparted, 
To  indicate  unto  his  servants 
What  must  come  to  pass  ere  long. 
To  Him  who  loveth  n»,  nnd  wnslied  na 
From  oar  sins  in  his  own  blood : 
And  coustituted  us  a  kinedum. 
Priests  nnto  God,  even  his  Father, 
To  him  be  clory  nnd  domlulon, 
For  ever  and  ever.  Amen ! 
And  the  city  hns  no  need  of  the  snn 
Nor  of  the  moon  to  ihlne  In  It ; 
For  the  glory  of  God  Illnniiues  it. 
And  the  light  thereof  is  the  Lamb." 

HI.  Clamjkalion  of  Poetic  StyU$.—l.  Accordiitg  to 
the  A  ncient  Hebrew  Detiffmilimu, — These  appear  to  have 
special,  if  not  exclusive  reference  to  what  is  now  known 
as  li/ric  poetry.     The  terms  are  of  two  classes.     See 

FSAIJIS. 

a.  General  titles,  referring  apparently  to  the  musical 
firm  or  purpose  of  the  compositions. 

(1.)  "I'^a,  »kir,  a  song  in  general,  adapted  for  the 
voice  alone. 

(2.)  liuTB,  mizmdr,  which  Ewald  considers  a  lyric 
song,  properly  so  called,  but  which  rather  seems  to  cor- 
respond with  the  Greek  ij/aXnoQ,  a  psalm,  or  song  to 
be  sung  with  any  instrumental  accompaniment.    See 

PSAIJI. 

(3.)  n:*<39,  neginih,  which  Ewald  is  of  opinion  is 
equivalent  to  the  Greek  \lMtkfi6{,  is  more  proliably  a 
melody  expressly  adapted  for  stringed  instruments. 

(4.)  ^'XiS'S,  nuukil,  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  if 
Ewald's  suggestion  be  not  correct,  that  it  denotes  a 
lyrical  song  requiring  nice  musical  skill,  it  is  difficult 
to  give  any  more  prol)able  explanation.    See  Maschil.' 

(5.)  DFIST3,  miitam,  a  term  of  extremely  doubtful 
meaning.    See  Hiciitam. 

(6.)  yfyS,  thiggaySn  (Psa.  vii,  1),  a  wild,  irregular, 
dithyrambic  song,  as  the  word  appears  to  denote ;  or, 
according  to  some,  a  song  to  be  sung  with  variations. 
The  former  is  the  more  probable  meaning.  The  plural 
occurs  in  Hah.  iii,  1.    See  Siiiguaion. 

b.  But,  besides  these,  there  are  other  divisions  of 
lyrical  |H>etry  of  great  importance,  which  have  regard 
rather  to  the  subject  of  the  poems  than  to  their  form  or 
adaptation  for  musical  accompaniments.  Of  these  we 
notice : 

(1.)  n^nri,  tekUlah,  a  hymn  of  praise.  The  plural 
iehiltim  is  the  title  of  the  book  of  Psalms  in  Hebrew. 
The  »5th  Psalm  is  entitled  "David's  (Psahn)  of 
praise ;"  and  the  subject  of  the  psalm  is  in  accordance 
with  ita  title,  which  is  apparently  suggested  by  the 
concluding  verse,  "  The  praise  of  Jehovah  my  mouth 
shall  apeaic,  and  let  all  tlesh  bless  his  holy  name  fur 
ever  and  ever."  To  this  class  belong  the  songs  which 
relate  to  extraordinary  deliverances,  such  as  the  songs 
of  Moses  (Exod.  xv)  and  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v),  and  the 
Psalms  xviii  and  Ixviii,  which  have  all  the  air  of  chants 
to  be  sung  in  triumphal  processions.  Such  were  the 
hymns  sung  in  the  Temple-services,  and  by  a  iKdd  fig- 
ure the  Almighty  is  apostrophized  as  "  Thou  that  in- 
habitest  the  praitet  of  Israel,"  which  rose  in  the  holy 
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place  with  the  fragrant  clouds  of  incense  (Psa.  xxii,  3). 
To  the  same  class  also  Ewald  refers  the  shorter  poems 
of  the  like  kind  with  those  already  quoted,  such  as  Psa. 
Txx,  xxxii,  cxxxviii,  and  Isa.  xxxviii,  which  relate  to 
less  general  occasions,  and  commemorate  more  special 
deliverances.  The  songs  of  victory  stmg  by  the  con- 
gregation in  the  Temple,  as  Psa.  xlvi,  xlviii,  xxiv,  7-10, 
which  is  a  short  triumphal  o<Ie,  and  Psa.  xxix,  which 
praises  Jehovah  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  natural  phe- 
nomenon, are  likewise  all  to  be  classed  in  this  division 
of  lyric  poetry.    See  Hvmn. 

(2.)  ra'^p,  km6h,  the  lament,  or  dirge,  of  which  there 
•re  many  examples,  whether  uttered  over  an  individual 
or  as  an  outburst  of  grief  for  the  calamities  of  the  land. 
The  most  totichiiigly  pathetic  of  all  is  perhaps  the  la- 
ment of  David  for  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2 
Sam.  i,  19-27),  in  which  passionate  emotion  is  blend- 
ed with  touches  of  tenderness  of  which  only  a  strong 
nature  is  capable.  Compare  with  this  the  lament 
for  Abucr  (2  Sam.  iii,  S3,  84)  and  for  Absalom  (xviii, 
83).  Of  the  same  character  also,  doubtless,  were  the 
songs  which  the  singing  men  and  singing  women  spake 
over  Josiah  at  his  death  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  25),  and  the 
songs  of  mourning  for  the  disasters  which  befell  the 
hapless  land  of  Judah,  of  which  Psalms  xlix,  Ix,  Ixxiii, 
cxxxvii  are  examples  (comp.  Jer.  vii,  29;  ix,  10  [9]), 
and  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  the  most  memorable 
instances.    See  Lamentation. 

(8.)  ni*''!^  n^O,  thlr  yediddih,  a  love -song  (Psa. 
zlv,  1),  in  its  external  form  at  least.    See  Canticugs. 

(4.)  n&BPl,  UphiU6h,  prayer,  is  the  title  of  Psa.  xvii, 
Ixxxvi,  xc,  cii,  cxlii,  and  Hab.  iii.  All  these  are  strictly 
lyrical  compositions,  and  the  title  may  have  been  as- 
signed to  them  either  as  denoting  the  object  with  which 
they  were  written,  or  the  use  to  which  they  were  ap- 
plied. As  Ewald  justly  obser\'es,  all  IjtIc  poetry  of  an 
elevated  kind,  in  so  far  as  it  reveals  the  soul  of  the 
poet  in  a  pure  swift  outpouring  of  itself,  is  of  the  nat- 
ure of  a  prayer;  and  hence  the  term  "prayer"  was  ap- 
plied to  a  collection  of  David's  songs,  of  which  Psa. 
ixxii  formed  the  conclusion.    Sec  Prayer. 

Other  kinds  of  poetry  there  are  which  .occupy  the 
middle  ground  between  the  lyric  and  gnomic,  being 
lyric  in  form  and  spirit,  but  gnomic  in  subject.  These 
may  be  classed  as — 

(a.)  ?1^'9,  "uukttl,  properly  a  similitude,  and  then  a. 
parable,  or  sententious  saying,  couched  in  poetic  lan- 
guage. Such  are  the  songs  of  Balaam  (Numb,  xxiii, 
7, 18;  xxiv,  3, 15,  20,  21,  23),  which  are  eminently  lyr- 
ical in  character;  the  mocking  ballad  in  Numb,  xxi, 
27-30,  which  has  been  conjectured  to  be  a  fragment  of 
an  old  Amorilish  war-song;  and  the  apologue  of  Jot  ham 
(Judg.  ix,  7-20),  both  which  last  are  strongly  satirical 
in  tone.  But  the  dnest  of  all  is  the  magnificent  pro- 
phetic song  of  triumph  over  the  fall  of  Babylon  (Isa. 
xiv,4-27). 

(6.)  Tn'<T^,,chiddA,  an  enigma  Qike  the  riddle  of 
Samson,  Judg.  xiv,  14),  or  "dark  saying,"  as  the  A.  V. 
has  it  in  Psa.  xlix,  5 ;  Ixxviii,  2.  The  former  passage 
illustrates  the  musical,  and  therefore  lyrical  character 
of  these  " dark  sayings :"  "I  will  incline  mine  ear  to  a 
parable,  I  will  open  my  dark  sayings  upon  the  harp." 
ifaskdl  and  ckidah  are  used  as  convertible  terms  in 
£zek,  xvii,  2. 

(7.)  Lastly,  to  this  class  belongs  nS^bB,  nwlUtah,  a 
mocking,  ironical  poem  (Hab.  ii,  6). 

2.  The  Afatorelic  Dutributioiu—'the  Jewish  gram- 
marians have  attached  the  poetic  accentuation  only  to 
the  three  books  of  Psalms,  Job,  and  Proverbs.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  also  poetical ; 
and  with  these  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  was  anciently, 
as  it  is  still  usually,  conjoined,  though  the  form  of  com- 
position is  less  decidedly  poetical.  To  these  five  are  to 
be  added  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  smaller 
pieces  scattered  over  the  historical  and  prophetic  writ- 


ings. Keeping  these  latter  out  of  view,  we  may  say 
that  the  Hebrew  poetical  books  are  six  in  number;  and 
these  six  may  be  divided  into  two  groups  of  three,  ac- 
cording to  the  class  of  poetical  composition  to  which 
each  belongs,  viz.:  (1)  Psalms,  Song  of  Solomon,  and 
Lamentations,  which  are  predominantly  lyrical  in  their 
character;  and  (2)  Proverbs,  Job,  and  Ecclesiastes, 
which  are  predominantly  didactic  In  the  former  the 
leading  aim  of  the  poet  is  not  to  instruct,  but  to  give 
free  utterance  to  the  feelings  of  his  own  heart ;  in  the 
latter  the  instruction  of  others  is  the  object  that  is  prin- 
cipally aimed  at ;  though  neither  is  the  lyrical  clement 
altogether  excluded  from  the  latter,  nor  the  didactic 
from  the  former.  Of  the  more  sustained  aud  elaborate 
epic  and  dramatic  poetry — which  was  alike  alien  to  the 
character  of  the  Hebrew  mind,  and  also  in  a  certain 
measure  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of  the  Hebrew 
writings  as  a  divine  revelation — we  have  no  examples, 
though  some  have  applied  the  term  "dramatic"  in  a 
loose  sense  to  the  book  of  Job,  and  in  a  more  strict  sense 
to  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

8.  Modern  Termiaology, — For  fpicpodry  the  constit- 
uent elements  do  not  appear  to  have  existed  during  the 
classic  period  of  the  Hebrew  muse,  since  epic  poetry  re- 
quires a  heroic  age — an  age,  that  is,  of  fabulous  won- 
ders, and  falsely  so-called  divine  interpositions.  But 
among  the  Israelites  the  patriarchal,  which  might  have 
been  the  heroic  age,  was  an  age  of  truth  and  reality; 
and  it  much  raises  the  religious  and  historical  value  of 
the  Biblical  literature  that  neither  the  singular  events 
of  the  age  of  the  patriarchs,  nor  the  wonderful  evenu 
of  the  age  of  Moses,  nor  the  confused  and  somewhat 
legendary  events  of  the  age  of  the  Judges,  ever  degen- 
erated into  mythology,  nor  passed  from  the  reality, 
which  was  their  essence,  into  the  noble  fictions  into 
which  the  imagination,  if  unchastened  and  unchecked 
by  religion,  might  have  wrought  them ;  but  they  re- 
tained through  all  periods  their  own  essential  character 
of  earnest,  loHy,  and  impressive  realities.  At  a  later 
period,  when  the  religion  of  Moses  had,  during  the  Bab- 
ylonian captivity,  been  lowered  by  the  corruptions  of 
the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  and  an  entirely  new  world  of 
thought  introduced,  based  not  on  reality  but  fancy,  ein- 
anating  not  from  the  pure  light  of  heaven,  but  from  the 
mingled  lights  and  shadows  of  primitive  tradition  and 
human  speculation  —  then  there  came  into  existence 
among  the  Jews  the  elements  necessary  for  epic  poetr}'; 
but  the  days  were  gone  in  which  the  mind  of  the  na- 
tion had  tbt  requisite  strength  and  culture  to  fashion 
them  into  a  great,  uniform,  and  noble  structure ;  and  if 
we  can  allow  that  the  Hebrews  possessed  the  rudimen- 
tal  outlines  of  the  epic,  we  must  seek  for  them  not  in  the 
canonical,  but  in  the  apocryphal  books;  and  while  we 
deny  with  emphasis  that  the  term  Epos  can  be  applied, 
as  some  German  critics  hare  applied  it,  to  the  Penta- 
teuch, wo  can  find  only  in  the  book  of  Judith,  and  with 
rather  more  reason  in  that  of  Tobit,  anything  which 
approaches  to  epic  poetry.  Indeed  fiction,  which,  if  it 
is  not  the  essence,  enters  for  a  very  Urge  share  into  both 
epic  and  dramatic  poetry,  was  wholly  alien  from  the 
genius  of  the  Hebrew  muse,  whose  high  and  noble  funiy 
tion  was  not  to  invent,  but  to  celebrate  the  goodness  of 
God ;  not  to  indulge  the  fancy,  but  to  express  the  deep- 
est feelings  of  the  soul ;  not  to  play  with  words  aot, 
feign  emotions,  but  to  utter  profound  truth  and  cohh 
memorate  real  events,  and  pour  forth  living  sentijncntvJ 

Of  the  three  kuids  of  poetry  which  are  illustrated  b  " 
the  Hebrew  literature,  the  lyric  occupies  the  forema 
place,  commencing,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  pre-Mosi 
times,  flourishing  iu  rude  vigor  during  the  earlier 
riods  of  the  Judges,  the  heroic  age  of  the  Hebrew^ 
growing  with  the  nation's  growth  and  strengtheuii 
with  its  strength,  till  it  reached  its  highest  cxcellcn 
in  David,  the  warrior-poet,  and  thenceforth  began  slowH 
to  decline.  In  this  period  art,  though  subordinate,  «■ 
not  neglected,  as  indeed  is  proved  by  the  noble  lyriq 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  in  which  the  art  i^ 
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only  rehtively  small  and  low — that  is,  the  art  is  incon- 
adenble  and  aecondarj' — merely  because  the  topics  are 
to  august,  the  sentiments  so  grand,  the  religious  im- 
pression so  profound  and  sacred.  At  later  periods,  whea 
tbe  first  fresh  gushing  of  the  muse  had  ceased,  art  in 
Hebrev,  as  is  the  case  in  all  other  poetry,  began  to 
diim  a  larger  share  of  attention,  and  stands  in  the  po- 
tms  for  a  greater  portion  of  their  merit.  Then  the  play 
of  the  imagination  grew  predominant  over  the  sponta- 
neous outpourings  of  the  soul,  and  among  other  crea- 
tioDs  of  the  fancy  alphabetical  poems  were  produced,  in 
irhicli  the  matter  is  artistically  distributed  sometimes 
uukr  two-and-twenty  heads  or  divisions,  corresponding 
with  the  number  of  the  Hebrew  letters. 

Caimk  poetry  is  the  product  of  a  more  advanced 
tgt  thin  the  lyric  It  arises  from  the  desire  felt  by  the 
poet  to  express  the  results  of  the  accumulated  expe- 
ritnoes  of  life  in  a  form  of  beauty  and  permanence.  Its 
Ihooghtful  character  requires  for  its  development  a  time 
of  peacefulness  and  leisure ;  for  it  gives  expression,  not 
like  the  lyric  to  the  sudden  and  impassioned  feelings  of 
the  moment,  but  to  calm  and  philosophic  reflection. 
Beiiig  less  spontaneous  in  its  origin,  its  form  is  of  neces- 
silr  more  artificial.  The  gnomic  poetry  of  the  Hebrews 
has  not  its  measured  flow  disturbed  by  the  shock  of 
urns  or  the  tumult  of  camps;  it  rises  silently,  like  the 
Temple  of  old,  without  the  sound  of  a  weapon,  and  its 
gnxiiulvork  is  the  home  life  of  the  nation.  The  period 
during  which  it  flourished  corresponds  to  ita  domestic 
Hid  settled  character.  From  the  time  of  David  on- 
nnls  through  the  reigns  of  the  earlier  kings,  when  the 
natioQ  vas  quiet  and  at  peace,  or,  if  not  at  peace,  at 
lust  so  firmly  fixed  in  its  acquired  territory  that  its 
xsswere  no  struggle  for  existence,  gnomic  poetry  blos- 
uoied  and  bore  fruit.  We  meet  with  it  at  intervals  up 
to  lie  time  of  the  Captivity,  and,  as  it  is  chiefly  charac- 
teristic of  the  age  of  the  monarchy,  Ewald  has  appro- 
piatelj  designated  this  sera  the  "  artificial  period"  of 
Uebtev  poetry.  From  the  end  of  the  8th  century  B.C. 
the  decline  of  the  nation  was  rapid,  and  with  its  glory 
departed  the  chief  glories  of  its  literature.  The  poems 
of  cbis  period  are  distingiibhed  by  a  smoothness  of  dic- 
tion and  an  external  polish  which  betray  tokens  of  labor 
udttt;  the  style  is  less 'flowing  and  easy,  and,  except 
in  rare  instances,  there  is  no  dash  of  the  ancient  vigor. 
Alter  the  Captivity  we  have  nothing  but  the  poems 
which  formed  part  of  the  liturgical  services  of  the 
Temple. 

Whether  dramalic  poetry,  properly  so  called,  ever 
existed  among  the  Hebrews,  is,  to  say  the  least,  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  In  the  opinion  of  some  writers  the 
Sxg  of  Songs,  in  its  external  form,  is  a  rude  drama, 
deigned  for  a  simple  stage.  But  the  evidence  for  this 
tier  is  extremely  slight,  and  no  good  and  sufficient 
resins  have  been  adduced  which  would  lead  us  to  con- 
dade  that  the  amount  of  dramatic  action  exhibited  in 
that  poem  is  more  than  would  be  involved  in  an  ani- 
inued  poetic  dialogue  in  which  more  than  two  persons 
Kite  part.  Philosophy  and  the  drama  appear  alike  to 
bare  been  peculiar  to  the  Indo-Germauic  nations,  and 
to  have  manifested  themselves  among  the  Shemitic 
tribes  only  in  their  crudest  and  most  simple  form. 

Each  of  these  forms  of  poetry,  as  they  appear  in  the 
BiUe,  requires  a  more  distinct  notice  separately. 

(1.)  Lfrical  Poetry. — The  literature  of  the  Hebrews 
abounds  with  illustrations  of  all  forms  of  lyrical  poetry, 
in  its  most  manifold  and  wide-embracing  compass,  from 
swh  short  ejaculations  as  the  songs  of  the  two  Lamechs, 
snd  Paa.  xv,  cxvii,  and  others,  to  the  longer  chants  of 
victory  and  thanksgiving,  like  the  songs  of  Deborah 
«nd  David  (Judg.  v ;  Psa.  xviii).  The  thoroughly  na- 
tiinal  character  of  all  lyrical  poetry  has  already  been 
alluded  to.  It  b  the  utterance  of  the  people's  life  in  all 
■ta  varied  phases,  and  expresses  all  its  most  earnest 
strivings  and  impulses.  In  proportion  as  this  expres- 
■)<«  is  vigorous  and  animated,  the  idea  cmlrodied  in  lyric 
song  is  in  most  cases  nanowed  or  rather  concentrated. 


One  truth,  and  even  one  side  of  a  truth,  is  for  the  time 
invested  with  the  greatest  prominence.  All  these  char- 
acteristics will  be  found  ui  perfection  in  the  lyric  poetry 
of  the  Hebrews.  One  other  feature  which  distinguishes 
it  is  its  form  and  its  capacity  fur  being  set  to  musical 
accompaniment.  The  names  by  which  the  various  kinds 
of  song  were  known  among  the  Hebrews  will  supply 
some  illustration  of  this.     (See  above.) 

(2.)  Gnomic  Poetry. — The  second  grand  division  of 
Hebrew  poetry  is  occupied  by  a  class  of  poems  which 
are  peculiarly  Shemitic,  and  which  represent  the  near- 
est approaches  made  by  the  people  of  that  race  to  any- 
thing like  philosophic  thought.  Reasoning  there  is 
none :  we  have  only  restUts,  and  these  rather  the  prod- 
uct of  observation  and  reflection  than  of  induction  or 
argumentation.  As  lyric  poetry  is  the  expression  of 
the  poet's  own  feelings  and  impulses,  so  gnomic  poetry 
is  the  form  in  ivhich  the  desire  of  communicating  knowl- 
edge to  others  finds  vent.  There  might  possibly  be  an 
intermediate  stage  in  which  the  poets  gave  out  their 
experiences  for  their  own  pleasure  merely,  and  after- 
wards applied  them  to  the  instruction  of  others,  but 
this  could  scarcely  have  been  of  long  continuance.  The 
impulse  to  teach  makes  the  teacher,  and  the  teacher 
must  have  an  audience.  It  has  already  been  remarked 
that  gnomic  poetry,  as  a  whole,  requires  for  its  develop- 
ment  a  period  of  national  tranquillity.  Its  germs  ore 
the  floating  proverbs  which  pass  current  in  the  mouths 
of  the  people,  and  embody  the  experiences  of  many  with 
the  wit  of  one.  From  this  small  beginning  it  arises,  at 
a  time  when  the  experience  of  the  nation  has  become 
matured,  and  the  mass  of  truths  which  are  the  result  of 
such  experience  have  passed  into  circulation.  The 
fame  of  Solomon's  wisdom  was  so  great  that  no  less  than 
three  thousand  proverbs  ore  attributed  to  him,  this  be- 
ing the  form  in  which  the  Hebrew  mind  found  its  most 
congenial  utterance.  The  sayer  of  sententious  sayings 
was  to  the  Hebrews  the  wise  man,  the  philosopher.  Of 
the  earlier  isolated  proverbs  but  few  examples  remain. 
One  of  the  earliest  occurs  in  the  mouth  of  David,  and 
in  his  time  it  was  the  proverb  of  the  ancients,  "  From 
the  wicked  cometh  wickedness"  (1  Sam.  xxiv,  13  [14]). 
Later  on,  when  the  fortunes  of  the  nation  were  obscured, 
their  experience  was  embodied  in  terms  of  sadness  and 
despondency :  "  The  days  are  prolonged,  and  every  vis- 
ion failcth,"  became  a  saying  and  a  byword  (Ezek.  xii, 
22) ;  and  the  feeling  that  the  people  were  suffering  for 
the  sins  of  their  fathers  took  the  form  of  a  sentence, 
"  The  fothers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's 
teeth  are  set  on  edge"  (Ezek.  xviii,  2).  Such  were  the 
models  which  the  gnomic  poet  had.before  him  for  imita- 
tion. These  detached  sentences  may  fairly  be  assumed 
to  be  the  earliest  form,  of  which  the  fuller  apophthegm 
is  the  expansion,  swelling  into  sustained  exhortations,  , 
and  even  dramatic  dialogue.     See  Provekb. 

(3.)  Dramatic  Potlry The  drama,  in  the  sense  in 

which  the  phrase  is  applicable  to  productions  such  as 
those  of  Euripides,  Shakespeare,  or  Schiller,  had  no  pUce 
in  the  literature  of  the  Hebrews.  This  defect  may  be 
owing  to  a  want  of  the  requisite  literary  cultivation. 
Yet  we  are  not  willing  to  assign  this  as  the  cause,  when 
we  call  to  mind  the  high  intellectual  culture  which  the 
Hebrews  evinced  in  lyric  and  didactic  poetry,  out  of 
which  the  drama  seems  naturally  to  spring.  We  rather 
look  for  the  cause  ofthisintbe  earnest  nature  of  the  He- 
brews, and  in  the  solemnity  of  the  subjects  with  which 
they  had  to  do  in  their  literary  productions.  Nor  is  it 
any  objection  to  this  hypothesis  that  the  drama  of  mod- 
em times  had  its  birth  in  the  religious  mysteries  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  since  those  ages  were  only  secondary  in 
regard  to  religious  truth,  standing  at  a  distance  from  the 
great  realities  which  they  believed  and  dramatized; 
whereas  the  objects  of  faith  with  the  Israelites  were 
held  in  all  the  fresh  vividness  of  primitive  facts  and 
newly  recognised  truths.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
assert  that  no  form  of  the  drama  existed  among  the  He- 
brew people ;  the  most  that  can  be  done  b  to  examine 
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Buch  portions  of  their  literature  as  have  come  down  to 
us,  fur  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  far  any  traces  of 
the  drama  proper  are  discernible,  and  what  inferences 
may  be  made  from  them.  It  is  unquestionably  true,  as 
Ewald  obser^•es,  that  the  Arab  reciters  of  romances  will 
many  times  in  their  own  persons  act  out  a  complete 
drama  in  recitation,  changing  their  voice  and  gestures 
with  the  change  of  person  and  subject.  Something  of 
this  Icind  may  possibly  have  existed  among  the  He- 
brews; but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  did  exist,  nor 
any  grounds  for  making  even  a  probable  conjecture 
with  regard  to  it.  A  rude  kind  of  farce  is  described  by 
Mr.  Lane  (.1/orf.  Egypt,  ii,  ch.  vii),  the  players  of  which 
"are  called  Afohabbazin,  These  frequently  perform 
at  the  festivals  prior  to  weddings  and  circumcisions  at 
the  houses  of  the  great;  and  sometimes  attract  rings  of 
auditors  and  spectators  in  the  public  places  in  Cairo. 
Their  performances  are  scarcely  worthy  of  description : 
it  is  chiefly  by  vulgar  gestures  and  indecent  actions  that 
they  amuse  and  obtain  applause.  The  actors  are -only 
men  and  boys,  the  part  of  a  woman  being  always  per- 
formed by  a  man  or  boy  in  female  attire."  Then  fol- 
lows a  description  of  one  of  these  plays,  the  plot  of 
which  was  extremely  simple.  But  the  mere  fact  of  the 
existence  of  these  rude  exhibitions  among  the  Arabs 
and  Egyptians  of  the  present  day  is  of  no  weight  when 
the  question  to  be  decided  is  whether  the  Song  of 
Songs  was  designed  to  be  so  represented,  as  a  simple, 
pastoral  drama.  Of  course,  in  considering  such  a  ques- 
tion, reference  is  made  only  to  the  external  form  of  the 
poem,  and,  in  order  to  prove  it,  it  must  be  shown  that 
the  dramatic  is  the  only  form  of  representation  which 
it  could  assume,  and  not  that,  by  the  help  of  two  actors 
and  a  chorus,  it  is  capable  of  being  exhibited  in  a  dra- 
matic form.  All  that  has  been  done,  in  our  opinion,  is 
the  latter.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  give  the  views 
of  those  who  hold  the  opposite.  Ewald  maintains  that 
the  Song  of  Songs  is  designed  for  a  simple  stage,  be- 
cause it  develops  a  complete  action  and  admits  of  defi- 
nite pauses  in  the  action,  which  are  only  suited  to  the 
drama.  He  distinguishes  it  in  this  respect  from  the 
book  of  Job,  which  is  dramatic  in  form  only,  though,  as 
it  is  occupied  with  a  sublime  subject,  he  compares  it 
with  trcu)edy,  while  the  Song  of  Songs,  being  taken 
from  the  common  life  of  the  nation,  may  be  compared 
to  comedy.  But  M.  Renan,  who  is  compelled,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  own  theory  of  the  mission  of  the  Shc- 
mitic  races,  to  admit  that  no'trace  of  anything  approach- 
ing to  the  regular  drama  is  found  among  them,  does  not 
regard  the  Song  of  Songs  as  a  drama  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  products  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  theatres,  but 
as  dramatic  poetry  in  the  widest  application  of  the  term, 
to  designate  any  composition  conducted  in  dialogue  and 
corresponding  to  an  action.  The  absence  of  the  reg- 
ular drama  he  attributes  to  the  want  of  a  complicated 
mythology,  analogous  to  that  possessed  by  the  Indo- 
European  peoples.  Monotheism,  the  characteristic  re- 
ligious belief  of  the  Shemitic  races,  stifled  the  growth 
of  a  mythology  and  checked  the  development  of  the 
drama.  Be  this  as  it  may,  dramatic  representation  ap- 
pears to  have  been  alien  to  the  feelings  of  the  Hebrews. 
At  no  period  of  their  history  before  the  age  of  Herod  is 
there  the  least  trace  of  a  theatre  at  Jerusalem,  whatever 
other  foreign  innovations  may  have  been  adopted ;  and 
the  burst  of  indignation  which  the  high-priest  Jason 
incurred  for  attempting  to  establish  a  gj-mnosium  and 
to  introduce  the  Greek  games  is  a  significant  sj-mptom 
of  the  repugnance  which  the  people  felt  for  such  spec- 
tacles. The  same  antipathy  remains  to  the  present  day 
among  the  Arabs,  and  the  attempts  to  introduce  theatres 
at  Beyrftt  and  in  Algeria  have  signally  failed.  But, 
says  M.  Renan,  the  Song  of  Songs  is  a  dramatic  poem  : 
there  were  no  public  performances  in  Palestine,  there- 
fore it  must  have  been  represented  in  private ;  and  he 
is  compelled  to  frame  the  following  hypothesis  concern- 
ing it :  that  it  is  a  Hbrtlto  intcndc<l  to  be  completed  by 
the  play  of  the  actors  and  by  music,  and  represented  in 


private  families,  probably  at  narriage-feasts,  the  repn- 
sentation  being  extended  over  the  several  days  of  the 
feast.  The  but  supposition  removes  a  difficulty  which 
has  been  felt  to  be  aJmost  fatal  to  the  idea  that  the  poem 
is  a  continuously  developed  drama.  Each  act  is  com- 
plete in  itself;  there  is  no  suspended  interest,  and  the 
structure  of  the  poem  is  obvious  and  natural  if  we  re- 
gard each  act  as  a  separate  drama  intended  for  one  of 
the  days  of  the  feast.  We  roust  look  for  a  parallel  to 
it  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when,  besides  the  mystery  plays, 
there  were  scenic  representations  sufficiently  developed. 
See  Canticles. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  after  this  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  book  of  Job  is  a  dramatic  poem  or 
not.  Inasmuch  as  it  represents  an  action  and  a  prog- 
ress. It  is  a  drama  as  truly  and  really  as  any  poem  can 
be  which  develops  the  working  of  passion,  and  the  alter- 
nations of  faith,  hope,  distrust,  triumphant  confidence, 
and  black  despair,  in  the  struggle  which  it  depicts  the 
human  mind  as  engaged  in,  while  attempting  to  solve 
one  of  the  most  intricate  problems  it  can  be  called  upon 
to  regard.  It  is  a  drama  as  life  is  a  drama,  the  most 
powerful  of  all  tragedies;  but  that  it  is  a  dramatic 
poem,  intended  to  be  represented  upon  a  stage,  or  capa- 
ble of  being  so  represented,  may  be  confidently  denied. 
See  Job,  Book  op. 

(4.)  A  crotiict. — It  only  remains  to  notice  that  there 
are  twelve  poems  in  which  the  lettens  beginning  each 
verse  or  couplet  or  stanza  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order.  These  are  seven  Psalms  (viz.  xxv,  xxxiv, 
x.xxvii,  cxi,  cxii,  cxix,  cxlv),  Prov.  x.\xi,  10-31,  and 
the  first  four  chapters  of  the  book  of  Lamentations. 
The  device  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  was  probably 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  memory-,  and  to 
make  np  for  the  want  of  a  logical  connection  and  prog- 
ress in  the  thought.  The  more  sublime  poetry-  does 
not  admit  ofbeing  thus  fettered.  The  Psalms  in  which 
we  meet  with  it  are  all  of  a  subdued  and  simple  charac- 
ter, usually  didactic.  Yet  even  in  these  the  alphabet- 
ical arrangement  is  seldom  quite  exact,  usually  one  or 
two  letters  are  omitted  or  repeated  or  transposed.  In 
some  of  the  alphabetic  poems  the  strophical  amngp- 
ment  is  marked  more  distinctly  than  in  any  other  of 
the  Hebrew  poetical  compositions;  for  example,  in  I'M. 
cxix,  which  consists  of  twenty-two  stanzas  of  eight 
lines  each ;  and  Lam.  iii,  in  which  the  stanza  is  of  three 
lines.    See  Psalms,  Book  op. 

IV.  Uittory  of  the  Treatment  o/Hebrtv  Poetry.— la 
the  16tb  and  17th  centuries  the  influence  of  clasRical 
studies  upon  the  minds  of  the  learned  was  so  great  as 
to  imbue  them  with  the  belief  that  the  writers  cMTGreeoe 
and  Rome  were  the  models  of  all  excellence;  and  conse- 
quently, when  their  leaniing  and  critical  acumen  were 
directed  to  the  records  of  another  literature,  they  were 
unable  to  divest  themselves  of  the  prejudices  of  early 
education  and  habits,  and  sought  for  the  same  excel- 
lences which  they  admired  in  their  favorite  models 
That  this  has  been  the  case  with  regard  to  most  of  the 
speculations  on  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  and  that  the 
failure  of  those  speculations  is  mainly  due  to  this  cause, 
will  be  abundantly  manifest  to  any  one  who  is  ac> 
quaiiited  with  the  literature  of  the  subject.  But,  how- 
ever barren  of  results,  the  history  of  the  various  theories 
which  have  been  framed  with  regard  to  the  external 
form  of  Hebrew  poetr}'  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  pres- 
ent article. 

The  form  of  Hebrew  poetiy  is  its  distinguishing 
characteristic,  and  what  this  form  is  has  been  a  vexc<l 
question  for  many  ages.  The  Therapeutie,  as  described 
by  Philo  (De  Vita  Contempt.  §  8,  vol.  ii,  p.  475,  ed. 
Mang.),  sang  hymns  and  psalms  of  thanksgiving  to 
God,  in  divers  measnies  and  strains;  and  these  were 
either  new  or  ancient  ones  composed  by  the  old  poeis, 
who  had  left  behind  them  measures  and  melodies  of 
trimeter  verses,  of  processional  songs,  of  hymns,  of  songs 
sung  at  the  offering  of  libations  or  before  the  altar,  and 
continuous  choral  songs,  beautifully  measured  out  iff 
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mophn  orintricate  character  (§10,  p.  4S4).  Theralae 
of  Fbilo's  testimony  on  this  point  may  be  estimated  by 
looUier  pisuge  in  his  works,  in  which  he  claims  for 
Mm<  >  knowledge  of  nnmbera  and  geometry,  the  the- 
ory of  rhythm,  harmony,  and  metre,  and  the  whole  sci- 
eooe  of  music,  practical  and  theoretical  (De  VitdAfotU, 
i,  i,  ToL  ii,  p.  84).    The  evidence  of  Josephus  is  as  little 
to  be  relied  upon.     Both  these  writers  labored  to  mag- 
ni/p  tlie  greatness  of  their  own  nation,  and  to  show  that 
in  literature  and  philosophy  the  Greeks  bad  been  antic- 
ipttol  by  the  Hebrew  barbarians.    This  idea  pervades 
<it  their  vritings,  and  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind 
e  the  key-note  of  their  testimony  on  this  as  on  other 
ftmO.  According  to  Josephus  (^  nf.  ii,  16, 4),  the  Song 
of  Mixes  at  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xv)  was  composed  in 
the  hexameter  measure  (t  v  cfa/itrpf  Tovtfi) ;  and  again 
(Att.  if,  8, 44),  the  song  in  Deut.  xxxii  is  described  as 
I  beximeter  poem.     The  Psalms  of  David  were  in  ra- 
rioe  mettrs,  some   trimeters  and  some  pentameters 
(4«<.  vii,  12, 3).     Ensebius  (De  Prop.  Evang.  xi,  8,  p. 
m,  ed  CoL  1688)  characterizes  the  great  Song  of  Moses 
and  the  118th  (119th)  Psalm  as  metrical  compositions 
is  what  the  Greeks  call  the  heroic  metre.     They  are 
aiirJ  to  he  hexameters  of  sixteen  syllables.     The  other 
rose  compositions  of  the  Hebrews  are  said  to  be  in  tri- 
meters.   This  saying  of  Eusebius  is  attacked  by  Julian 
(QrtilL  C<mtr.  JuL  vii,  2),  who  on  his  part  endeavored 
to  prare  the  Hebrews  devoid  of  all  culture.    Jerome 
{Pnrf.  m  Hioh)  appeals  to  Philo,  Josephus,  Origen,  and 
Eiaehim,  for  proof  that  the  Psalter,  the  Lamentations 
of  Jeremiah,  and  almost  all  the  songs  of  Scripture,  are 
composed  in  metre,  like  the  odes  of  Horace,  Pindar,  Al- 
ctia,  and  Sappho.    Again,  be  says  that  the  book  of 
Job  from  iii,  3  to  xlii,  6  is  in  hexameters,  with  dactyls 
,    and  ipondees,  and  frequently,  on  account  of  the  pecul- 
iuiiT  of  the  Hebrew  language,  other  feet  which  have 
not  the  same  syllables  but  the  same  time.    In  Epitt, 
ad  Ptttlam  {0pp.  ii,  709,  ed.  Martionay)  occurs  a  pas- 
sage which  shows  in  some  measure  how  far  we  are  to 
•ttlerttand  literally  the  terms  which  Jerome  has  bor- 
imed  from  the  verse  literature  of  Greece  and  Kome, 
tad  applied  to  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews.    The  con- 
cli«oo  seems  inevitable  that  these  terms  are  employed 
sinply  to  denote  a  general  external  resemblance,  and 
h'  DO  means  to  indicate  the  existence  among  the  poets 
of  the  Old  Testament  of  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
mm,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  understand  the  term. 
There  are,  savs  Jerome,  four  alphabetical  Psalms,  the 
110th  (lllth),  111th  (112th),  118th  (119th),  and  the 
Ubh  (14Jth).     In  the  first  two,  one  letter  corresponds 
to  each  clause  or  versicle,  which  is  written  in  trimeter 
iambics.   The  others  are  in  tetrameter  iambics,  like  the 
smi;in  Deuteronoroy.   In  Psa.  cxviii  (cxix)  eight  verses 
f-iUoweach  letter :  in  Psa.  cxii  v  (cxlv)  a  letter  corresponds 
■o  a  Tene.     In  Lamentations  we  have  four  alphabetical 
"nslics,  the  first  two  of  which  are  written  in  a  kind  of 
Sapphic  metre ;  for  three  clauses  which  are  connected 
logetber  and  begin  with  one  letter  (i.  e.  in  the  first 
dtnae)  close  with  a  period  in  heroic  measure  (/feroici 
nma).    The  third  is  written  in  trimeter,  and  the 
nasa  in  threes  each  begin  with  the  same  letter.    The 
Stmh  is  like  the  Hrst  and  second.     The  Proverbs  end 
with  an  alphabetical  poem  in  tetrameter  iambics,  be- 
gimung,  "A  virtuous  woman  who  can  find?"     In  the 
I'nr/.  n  Chron.  Eiuri.  Jerome  compares  the  metres  of 
the  P^ms  to  those  of  Horace  and  Pindar,  now  running 
in  iamlHea,  now  ringing  with  Alcaics,  now  swelling 
*i>b  Sapphics,  now  beginning  with  a  half  foot.    What, 
be  siks,  ia  more  beautiful  than  the  song  of  Deuteron- 
'xht  and  Isaiah?     What  more  weighty  than  Solo- 
Bon?     What  more  perfect  than  Job?     All  these,  as 
Josephus  and  Origen  testify,  are  composed  in  hexam- 
eters and   pentameters.     There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  these  terms  are  mere  generalities,  and  express  no 
ance  than  a  certain  rough  resemblance,  so  that  the 
songs  of  Moaes  and  Isaiah  may  be  designated  bexam- 
ttm  and  pentameters  with  as  much  propriety  as  the 
VIII.-X 


first  and  second  chapters  of  Lamentations  may  be  cem- 
pared  to  Sapphic  odes.  The  resemblance  of  the  He- 
brew verse  composition  to  the  classic  metres  is  express- 
ly denied  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (1  Tract,  m  Psalm,  cap. 
iv).  Augustine  {Ep,  131  ad  Nummttm)  confesses  hit 
ignorance  of  Hebrew,  bat  adds  that  those  skilled  in  the 
language  believed  the  Psalms  of  David  to  be  written  in 
metre,  Isidore  of  Seville  iOrig.  i,  18)  claims  for  the 
heroic  metre  the  highest  antiquity,  inasmuch  as  the 
Song  of  Moses  was  composed  in  it,  and  the  book  of  Job, 
who  was  contemporary  with  Moses,  long  before  the 
times  of  Pherecydes  and  Homer,  is  written  in  dactyls 
and  spondees.  Joseph  Scaliger  (Animadt.'  ad  Eut. 
Chron.  p.  6  b,  etc.)  was  one  of  the  first  to  point  out  the 
fallacy  of  Jerome's  statement  with  regard  to  the  metres 
of  the  Psalter  and  the  Lamentations,  and  to  assert  that 
these  books  contained  no  veise  boimd  by  metrical  laws, 
but  that  their  language  was  merely  prose,  animated 
by  a  poetic  spirit.  He  admitted  the  Song  of  Moses 
in  Deuteronomy,  the  Proverbs,  and  Job  to  be  the  only 
books  in  which  there  was  necessarily  any  trace  of 
rhythm,  and  this  rhythm  be  compares  to  that  of  two 
dimeter  iambics,  sometimes  of  more,  sometimes  of  iewer 
syllables,  as  the  sense  required.  Gerhard  Vossius  (De 
Nat.  et  Contl.  .4  riii  Foil.  lib.  i,  c  13,  §  2)  says  that  in 
Job  and  the  Proverbs  there  is  rhythm  bat  no  metre; 
that  is,  regard  is  had  to  the  number  of  syllables,  but  not 
to  their  quantity.  In  the  Psalms  and  LamentatioBS 
not  even  rhythm  is  observed. 

But  in  spite  of  the  opinions  prononneed  by  these  high 
authorities,  there  were  still  many  who  believed  in  the 
existence  of  a  Hebrew  metre,  and  in  the  possibility  of 
recovering  it.  The  theories  proposed  for  this  purpose 
were  various.  Gomariis,  professor  at  Groningen  (Da- 
tidit  Lyra,  Liigd.  Bat.  1637),  advocated  both  rhymes 
and  metre;  for  the  latter  he  laid  down  the  following 
rules.  Ill*  vowel  alone,  as  it  is  long  or  short,  deter- 
mines the  length  of  a  syllable.  Skica  forms  no  syl- 
lable. The  periods  or  versicles  of  the  Hebrew  poems 
never  contain  less  than  a  distich,  or  two  verses,  but  in 
proportion  as  the  periods  are  longer  they  contain  more 
verses.  The  last  syllable  of  a  verse  is  indifferently  long 
or  short.  This  system,  if  system  it  may  be  called  (for 
it  is  equally  adapted  for  piosc),  was  supported  by  many 
men  of  note ;  among  others  by  the  younger  Buxtotf, 
Heinsius,  L,  de  Dieu,  Constantin  I'Empereur,  and  Hot- 
tinger.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  vigorously  attacked 
by  L,  Cappellus,  Calovius,  Daiihauer,  Pfciffer,  and  Sol- 
omon van  TiL  Towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century 
Marcus  Meibomius  announced  to  the  world,  with  an 
amount  of  pompous  assurance  which  is  charming,  that 
he  had  discovere<l  the  lost  metrical  system  of  the  He- 
brews, By  the  help  of  this  mysterious  secret,  which  he 
attributed  to  divine  revelation,  he  proposed  to  restore 
not  only  the  Psalms,  bnt  the  whole  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
to  their  pristine  condition,  and  thus  confer  upon  the 
world  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  greater  than  any  which 
had  existed  since  the  ages  which  preceded  the  Alexan- 
drine translators.  But  Meibomius  did  not  allow  his 
enthusiasm  to  get  the  better  of  his  prudence,  and  the 
condition  on  which  this  portentous  secret  was  to  be 
made  public  was  that  six  thousand  curious  men  should 
contribute  £5  sterling  apiece  for  a  copy  of  his  book, 
which  was  to  be  printed  in  two  volumes  folio.  It  is  al- 
most needless  to  add  that  his  scheme  fell  to  the  ground. 
He  published  some  specimens  of  his  restoration  of  ten 
Psalms  and  six  entire  chapters  of  the  Old  Tost,  in  1690. 
The  glimpses  which  he  gives  of  his  grand  secret  are  not 
such  as  would  make  us  regret  that  the  knowledge  of  it 
perished  with  him.  The  whole  book  of  Psalms,  ho 
says,  is  written  in  distichs,  except  the  first  Pssim,  which 
is  in  a  different  metre,  and  serves  as  an  introduction  to 
the  rest.  They  were  therefore  intended  to  be  sung,  not 
by  one  priest,  or  by  one  chorus,  but  by  two,  Meibo- 
mius "was  severely  chastised  by  J.  H.  Mains,  B.  H. 
Gebhardus,  and  J.  ii.  Zentgravius"  (Jebb,  Sacr.  Lit.  p. 
11).     In  the  last  century  the  learned  Francis  Hare, 
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bbbop  of  Chichester,  published  on  edition  of  the  He- 
brew Psalmii,  metrically  divided,  to  which  he  prefixed 
a  dissertation  on  the  ancient  poetry  of  the  Hebrews 
(Psalm,  lib.  in  vertictilot  melrice  divimt,  etc..  Loud. 
1736).  Bishop  Hare  maintained  that  in  Hebrew  poetry 
no  regard  was  had  to  the  quantity  of  syllables.  He  re- 
garded ihivas  as  long  vowels,  and  long  vowels  as  short 
at  his  pleasure.  The  rules  which  he  laid  down  are  the 
following.  In  Hebrew  poetry  all  the  feet  are  dissylla- 
bles, and  no  regard  is  bad  to  the  quantity  of  a  syllable. 
Clauses  consist  of  an  equal  or  unequal  number  of  sylla- 
bles. If  the  number  of  syllables  be  equal,  the  verses 
are  trochaic,  if  unequal,  iambic.  Periods  for  the  most 
part  consist  of  two  verses,  often  three  or  four,  sometimes 
more.  Clauses  of  the  same  periods  are  of  the  same 
kind,  that  is,  either  iambic  or  trochaic,  with  very  few 
exceptions.  Trochaic  clauses  generally  agree  in  the 
namber  of  the  feet,  which  ate  sometimes  three,  as  in 
I'sa.  xciv,  1 ;  cvi,  1,  and  this  is  the  most  frequent ;  some- 
times five,  as  in  Psa.  ix,  6.  In  iambic  clauses  the  num- 
ber of  feet  is  sometimes  the  same,  but  they  generally 
differ.  Both  kinds  of  verse  are  mixed  in  the  same 
poem.  In  order  to  carry  out  these  rules,  they  are  sup- 
plemented by  one  which  gives  to  the  versifier  the  widest 
license.  Words  and  verses  arc  contracted  or  lengthened 
at  will,  by  syncope,  elision,  etc  In  addition  to  this, 
the  bishop  was  nnder  the  necessity  of  maintaining  that 
all  grammarians  had  hitherto  erred  in  laying  down  the 
rules  of  ordinary  punctuation.  His  sj-stem,  if  it  may 
be  80  called,  carries  its  own  refutation  with  it,  but  was 
considered  by  Lowth  to  be  worthy  a  reply  under  the 
title  of  Metrica  Ifariana  Brenit  Confutatio,  printed  at 
the  end  of  his  De  Sacra  Pots.  Ifeb.  Prakctiona,  etc. 

Anton  (Conject.  de  Metro  f/eb.Ant.  Lips.  1770),  admit- 
ting the  metre  to  be  regulated  by  the  accents,  endeav- 
ored to  prove  that  in  the  Hebrew  poems  there  was  a 
highly  artistic  and  regular  system,  like  that  of  (he 
Greeks  and  Romans,  consisting  of  strophes,  antistrophes, 
epodes,  and  the  like ;  but  his  method  is  as  arbitrary  as 
Hare's.  The  theory  of  Lantwein  ( V'ertuch  einer  richii- 
gm  Theorit  von  der  bibi.  VerttumI,  Tub.  1775)  is  an  im- 
provement upon  those  of  his  predecessors,  inasmuch  as 
be  rejects  the  measurement  of  verse  by  long  and  short 
syllables,  and  marks  the  scansion  by  the  tone  accent. 
He  assumes  little  more  than  a  free  rhythm :  the  verses 
are  distinguished  by  a  certain  relation  in  their  contents, 
and  connected  by  a  poetic  euphony.  Sir  W.  Jones 
(Commenl.  Poei,  Atiitt,  1774)  attempted  to  apply  the 
rules  of  Arabic  metre  to  Hebrew.  He  regarded  as  a 
long  syllable  one  which  terminated  in  a  consonant  or 
quiescent  letter  (K,  n,  *<) ;  but  he  did  not  develop  any 
system.  The  present  Arabic  prosody,  however,  is  of 
comparatively  modem  invention;  and  it  is  not  consist- 
ent with  probability  that  there  conid  be  any  system  of 
versification  among  the  Hebrews  like  that  imagined  by 
Sir  W.  Jones,  when  in  the  example  he  quotes  of  Cant, 
i,  5  he  refers  the  first  clause  of  the  verse  to  the  second, 
and  the  lost  to  the  fifteenth  kind  of  Arabic  metre. 
Greve  (Ultima  Capita  Jobi,  etc.,  1791)  believed  that  in 
Hebrew,  as  in  Arabic  and  Syriac,  there  was  a  metre, 
but  that  it  was  obscured  by  the  false  orthography  of 
the  Masorets.  He  therefore  assumed  for  the  Hebrew 
an  Arabic  vocalization,  and  with  this  modification  be 
found  iambic  trimeters,  dimeters,  and  tetrameters  to  be 
the  most  common  forms  of  verse,  and  lays  down  the 
laws  of  versification  accordingly.  Bellermann  (  Ker«icA 
aber  die  Melrik  der  HebrSer,  1813)  was  the  last  who  at- 
tempted to  set  forth  the  old  Hebrew  metres.  He 
adopted  the  Masoretic  orthography  and  vocalization, 
and  determined  the  quantity  of  s>'llablcs  by  the  accent- 
uation, and  what  ho  termed  the  •' Morensystcm,"  de- 
noting by  moren  the  compass  of  s  single  syllable.  Each 
syllable  which  has  not  the  tone  accent  must  have  three 
moren ;  every  syllable  which  has  the  tone  accent  may 
have  either  four  or  two,  but  generally  three.  The  mo- 
ren are  reckoned  as  follows:  a  long  vowel  has  two;  a 


short  vowel,  one ;  eveiy  consonant,  whether  nngle  or 
double,  has  one  more.  Shiva  simple  or  composite  is 
not  reckoned.  The  quiescent  letters  have  no  more. 
Dagesh  forte  compensative  has  one;  so  has  metkej. 
The  majority  of  dissyllabic  and  trisyllabic  words,  hav- 
ing the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  will  thus  form  iam- 
bics and  anapaests.  But  as  many  have  the  accent  on 
the  penultimate,  these  will  form  trochees.  The  most 
common  kinds  of  feet  are  iambics  and  anaptests,  inter- 
changing with  trochees  and  tribrachs.  Of  verses  com- 
posed of  these  feet,  though  not  uniform  as  regards  the 
numbers  of  the  feet,  consist,  according  to  Bellermann, 
the  poems  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

Among  those  who  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  He- 
brew metre,  but  in  the  impossibility  of  recovering  it, 
were  Carpzov,  Lowth,  Pfeiffer,  Herder  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, Jahn,  Bauer,  and  Buxtorf.    The  opinions  of  Lowth, 
with  n^^ard  to  Hebrew  metre,  are  summed  up  by  Jebb 
(Sacr.  Lit.  p.  16)  as  follows :  "  He  begins  by  asserting 
that  certain  of  the  Hebrew  writings  are  not  only  ani- 
mated with  the  true  poetic  spirit,  but  in  Sonne  degree 
couched  in  poetic  numbers;  yet  he  allows  that  the 
quantity,  the  rhythm,  or  modulation  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
not  only  is  unknown,  but  admits  of  no  investigation  by 
human  art  or  industry ;  he  states,  after  Abarbauel,  that 
the  Jews  themselves  disclaim  the  very  memory  of  met- 
rical composition;  he  acknowledges  that  the  aitifidal 
conformation  of  the  sentences  is  the  sole  indication  of 
metre  in  these  poems;  he  barely  maintains  the  credi- 
biiity  of  attention  having  been  paid  to  numbers  or  feet 
in  their  compositions;  and  at  the  same  time  he  con- 
fesses the  utter  impassibility  of  determining  whether 
Hebrew  poetry  was  modulated  by  the  ear  alone,  or  ac- 
cording to  any  definite  and  settle<l  rules  of  prosody." 
The  opinions  of  Scaliger  and  Vossius  have  already  been 
referred  to.  -  Vitringa  allows  to  Isaiah  a  kind  of  orato- 
rial  measure,  but  adds  that  it  could  not  on  this  account 
be  rightly  termed  poetry.    Michaelis  (Not.  4  in  PraL 
iii),  in  his  notes  on  Lowtb,  held  that  there  never  was 
metre  in  Hebrew,  but  only  a  free  rhythm,  as  in  recita- 
tive, though  even  less  trammelled.     He  declared  him- 
self against  the  Masoretic  distinction  of  long  and  short 
vowels,  and  made  the  rhythm  to  depend  upon  the  tone 
syllable ;  adding,  with  regard  to  fixed  and  regular  me- 
tre, that  what  has  evaded  such  diligent  search  he 
thought  bad  no  existence.     On  the  subject  of  the 
rhythmical  character  of  Hebrew  poetry,  as  opposed  to 
metrical,  the  remarks  of  Jebb  are  remarkably  appropri- 
ate.    "  Hebrew  poetry,"  he  says  (Soar.  Lit.  p.  20),  "  is 
universal  poetry;  the  poetry  of  all  languages,  and  of  all 
peoples :  the  collocation  of  words  (whatever  naay  have 
been  the  sound,  for  of  this  we  are  quite  ignorant)  is  pri- 
marily directed  to  secure  the  best  possible  announcemeot 
and  discrimination  of  the  sense :  let,  then,  a  translator 
only  be  literal,  and,  so  far  as  the  genius  of  his  language 
will  permit,  let  him  preserve  the  original  order  of  the 
words,  and  he  will  infallibly  put  the  reader  in  possession 
of  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  the  Hebrew  text  can  give  to 
the  best  Hebrew  scholar  of  the  present  day.     Now,  had 
there  originally  been  metre,  the  case,  it  is  presumed, 
could  hardly  have  been  such;  somewhat  must  have 
been  sacrificed  to  the  importunities  of  metrical  neces- 
sity ;  the  sense  could  not  invariably  have  predominated 
over  the  sound ;  and  the  poetry  could  not  hare  been,  as 
it  unquestionably  and  emphatically  is,  a  poetry,  not  of 
sounds  or  of  words,  but  of  things.    Let  not  this  Uat  as- 
sertion, however,  be  misinterpreted:  I  would  be  under- 
stood merely  to  assert  that  sound,  and  words  in  subor- 
dination to  sound,  do  not  in  Hebrew,  as  in  clasmcal 
poetry,  enter  into  the  essence  of  the  thing ;  bat  it  is 
happily  undeniable  that  the  words  of  the  poetical  Script- 
ures are  exquisitely  fitted  to  convey  the  sense;   and  it 
is  highly  probable  that,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  language, 
the  sounds  were  sufliciently  harmonious:  when  I  say 
sufficiently  harmonious,  I  mean  so  harmonious  as  to 
render  the  poetry  grateful  to  the  ear  in  recitation,  and 
suitable  to  musical  accompaniment ;  for  which  purpoee 
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tte  odence  of  well-modulated  prose  wonld  fully  answer ; 
1  fkt  which  will  not  be  controverted  by  any  pereon 
witli «  moderately  good  ear  that  han  ever  heard  a  chap- 
ter of  laiah  skilfully  read  from  our  authorized  txans- 
latioa ;  that  has  ever  listened  to  one  of  Kent's  anthems 
wen  perfiicmed,  or  to  a  song  from  the  Matiak  of  Han- 
del' 

Abarbanel  (on  Isa.  t)  makes  three  divisions  of  He- 
biew  poelT}-,  incloding  in  the  first  the  modem  poems 
vbicb,  in  imitation  of  the  Arabic,  are  constructed  ac- 
oording  to  modem  principles  of  versification.  Among 
the  Kcoad  class  he  arranges  such  as  have  no  metre,  but 
an  adapted  to  melodies.  In  these  occur  the  poetical 
bms  of  words,  lengthened  and  abbreviated,  and  the 
like.  To  this  dass  belong  the  songs  of  Moses  in  Exod. 
XT,  Dent,  xxsii,  the  song  of  Deborah,  and  the  song  of 
Darid.  The  third  class  includes  those  compositions 
which  are  distinguished  not  by  their  form,  but  by  the 
figurative  character  of  their  descriptions,  as  the  Song  of 
&oa^  and  the  song  of  Isaiah. 

Aaoag  those  who  maintain  the  absence  of  any  reg- 
ularity perceptible  to  the  car  in  the  composition  of 
Hebrew  poetry  may  be  mentioned  Bichard  Simon 
{HitL  Crii.  <U  V.  T.  i,  c  8,  p.  67),  Wasmuth  (/tut.  A  cc. 
Bdr.  p.  14),  Alstedius  (Enc.  SibL  c  27,  p.  257),  the  au- 
thor of  the  book  Cozri,  and  B.  Azariah  de  Rossi,  in  his 
book  entitled  Meor  Euagiin,  The  author  of  the  book 
Com  held  that  the  Hebrews  had  no  metre  bound  by 
(be  laws  of  diction,  because  their  poetry,  being  in- 
tended to  be  suag,  was  independent  of  metrical  laws. 
B.  Axariab  expresses  his  approbation  of  the  opinions 
of  Cozri  and  Aharfoanel,  who  deny  the  existence  of  songs 
is  Scripture  composed  after  the  manner  of  modem  He- 
brew poems,  but  he  adds,  nevertheless,  that  beyond 
doobt  there  are  other  measures  which  depend  upon 
the  tense.  Mendelssohn  (on  Exod.  xr)  also  rejects  the 
ijrstem  of  mSISni  n^nn^  (literally,  pegs  and  vow- 
els). B.  Azariah  appears  to  hare  anticipated  bishop 
liowth  in  hia  theory  of  parallelism :  at  any  rate  his 
inttise  contains  the  germ  which  Lowth  developed, 
md  may  be  considered,  as  Jebb  calls  it,  the  technical 
Inn  of  his  system.  But  it  also  contains  other  ele- 
■KBts,  which  will  be  alluded  to  hereafter.  His  condu- 
Boo.  in  Luwth's  words  (Isaiah,  preL  diss.),  was  as  foi- 
ls*!: "  That  the  sacred  songs  have  undoubtedly  certain 
siesjmts  and  proportions ;  which,  however,  do  not  con- 
■bt  in  the  namber  of .  syllables,  perfect  or  imperfect, 
UMding  to  the  form 'of  the  modem  verse  which  the 
Jews  make  toe  of,  and  which  is  borrowed  from  the 
Arabians  (thou);h  the  Arabic  prosody,  be  observes,  is 
too  complicated  to  be  applied  to  the  Hebrew  language) ; 
but  in  the  namber  of  things,  and  of  the  parts  of  things 
—that  is,  the  subject  and  the  predicate  and  their  ad- 
jmKts,  in  every  sentence  and  proposition.  Thus  a 
phrase  containing  two  parts  of  a  proposition  consists 
«f  two  measures;  add  another  containing  two  more, 
and  they  become  four  measures;  another  again,  con- 
taining three  parts  of  a  proposition,  consists  of  thre; 
■eaaires ;  add  to  it  another  of  the  like,  and  you  have 
<ix  measures."  The  following  example  will  serve  for 
an  iQusuatioD : 

TttT-right-hand,  O^ehovah,  Is-glorlons  In-power, 
ThT-riebt-taand,  O-Jehovah,  bnih.cnuhed  the.eoemy. 

The  words  connected  by  hyphens  form  terms,  and  the 
two  Baca,  fonning  four  measures  each,  may  be  called 
tctraoKten.  "  Upon  the  whole,  the  author  concludes 
that  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are 
not  eompoaed  according  to  the  rules  and  measures  of 
certain  feet,  dissyllables,  trisj-llables,  or  the  like,  as  the 
|»cna  of  the  modem  Jews  arc ;  but  nevertheless  have 
nadoubtedly  other  measures  which  depend  on  things, 
as  above  explained.  For  this  reason  they  are  more 
ezctUent  than  those  which  consist  of  certain  feet,  ac- 
conSng  to  the  number  and  quantity  of  syllables.  Of 
tUa,  be  aaya,  yon  may  judge  yourself  in  the  Songs  of 
the  Prophets.     For  do  you  not  see,  if  yon  translate 


some  of  them  into  another  language,  that  they  still 
keep  and  retain  their  measure,  if  not  wholly,  at  least 
in  part?  which  cannot  be  the  case  in  those  verses  the 
measures  of  which  arise  from  a  certain  quantity  and 
number  of  syllables."  Lowth  expresses  bis  general 
agreement  with  R.  Azariah's  exposition  of  the  rhyth- 
mus  of  things ;  but  instead  of  regarding  terms  or  phrases 
or  senses  in  single  lines,  as  measures,  he  considered 
"only  that  relation  and  proportion  of  one  verse  to  an- 
other which  arises  from  the  correspondence  of  terms, 
and  from  the  form  of  constmction ;  from  whence  re- 
sults a  rhythmus  of  propositions,  and  a  harmony  of  sen- 
tences." But  Lowth's  system  of  parallelism  was  more 
completely  anticipated  by  Schiittgen  in  a  treatise,  of 
the  existence  of  which  the  bishop  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  aware.  It  is  found  in  his  Horn  Uebraica, 
i,  1249-1 263,  diss,  vi,  "  de  Exergasia  Sacra."  This  ex- 
ergatia  he  defines  to  be  the  conjunction  of  entire  sen- 
tences signifying  the  same  thing;  so  that  exergasia 
bears  the  same  relaUon  to  sentences  that  synonymy 
does  to  words.  It  is  only  found  in  those  Hebrew  writ- 
ings which  rise  above  the  level  of  historical  narrative 
and  the  ordinary  kind  of  speech.  Ten  canons  are  then 
laid  down,  each  illustrated  by  three  examples,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  bow  far  Schcittgen's  system  cor- 
responded with  Lowth's.  (A)  Perfect  exergasia  is  when 
the  members  of  the  two  clauses  correspond,  each  to 
each,  as  in  Psa.  xxxiii,  7;  Numb,  xxiv,  17;  Luke  i, 
47.  (2.)  Sometimes  in  the  second  clause  the  subject 
is  omitted,  as  in  Isa.  i,  18 ;  Prov.  vii,  19 ;  Psa.  cxxix, 
3.  (3.)  Sometimes  part  of  the  subject  is  omitted,  as 
in  Psa.  xxxvii,  30 ;  cii,  28 ;  Isa.  liii,  6.  (4.)  The  pred- 
icate is  sometimes  omitted  in  the  second  clause,  as  in 
Numb,  xxiv,  6;  Psa.  xxxiii,  12;  cxxiii,  6.  (6.)  Some- 
times part  only  of  the  predicate  is  omitted,  as  in  Psa.  Ivii, 
9 ;  ciii,  1 ;  cxxix,  7.  (6.)  Words  are  added  in  one  mem- 
ber which  are  omitted  in  the  other,  as  in  Numb,  xxiii, 
18 ;  Psa.  cii,  29 ;  Don.  xii,  3.  (7.)  Sometimes  two  prop- 
ositions will  occur,  treating  of  different  things,  but  re- 
ferring to  one  general  proposition,  as  in  Psa.  xciv,  9 ; 
cxxviii,  3;  Wisd.  iii,  16.  (8.)  Cases  occur,  in  which 
the  second  proposition  is  the  contrary  of  the  first,  as  in 
Prov.  XV,  8;  xiv,  I,  11.  (9.)  Entire  propositions  an- 
swer each  to  each,  although  the  subject  and  predicate 
are  not  the  same,  as  in  Psa.  li,  7 ;  cxix,  168 ;  Jer.  viii, 
22.  (10.)  Exergasia  is  found  with  three  members,  as 
in  Psa,  i,  1 ;  cxxx,  5 ;  Iii,  9.  These  canons  Schottgen 
applied  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  of  which  he 
gives  examples  in  the  remainder  of  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing Dissertation. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  achieved  by  his  pred- 
ecessors, there  can  be  no  question  that  the  delivery 
of  Lowth's  lectures  on  Hebrew  poetry,  and  the  subse- 
quent publication  of  his  translation  of  Isaiah,  formed 
an  sera  in  the  literature  of  the  subject  more  marked 
than  any  that  had  preceded  it.  Of  his  system  we  have 
already  given  (§  i)  a  somewhat  detailed  account,  which 
we  here  slightly  expand ;  for  whatever  may  have  been 
done  since  his  time,  and  whatever  modifications  of  bis 
arrangement  may  have  been  introduced,  all  subsequent 
writers  have  confessed  their  obligations  to  the  two 
works  above  mentioned,  and  have  drawn  their  in- 
spiration from  them.  Starting  with  the  alphabetical 
poems  as  the  basis  of  his  investigation,  because  in  them 
the  verses  or  stanzas  were  more  distinctly  marked, 
Lowth  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  consist  of 
verses  properly  so  called, "  of  verses  regulated  by  some 
observation  of  harmony  or  cadence ;  of  measure,  num- 
bers, or  rhythm,"  and  that  this  harmony  does  not  arise 
from  rhyme,  but  from  what  he  denominates  parallelism. 
Parallelism  he  defines  to  be  the  correspondence  of  one 
verse  or  line  with  another,  and  divides  it  into  three 
classes — synonymous,  antithetic,  and  synthetic. 

(a.)  Parallel  lines  synonymous  correspond  to  each 
other  by  expressing  the  same  sense  in  different  but 
equivalent  terms,  as  in  the  following  examples,  which 
ate  only  two  of  the  many  given  by  Lowth : 
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"  O-JeboTah,  in-tby-strength  the-kiuR  ehnll-rejolce ; 
And-in-thy-8alvation  how  gremljr  shall-he-cxu'.t ! 
The-desire  of-his-henrt  thon-hast-gronted  niito-him ; 
Aud-tbe-reaaeec  of-bls-lips  (hou-hast-not  deuled" 

(Psa.  xxl,  1, «). 

"  For  tbe-motb  Bball-conname-them  like-a-garmeut : 
And-the-woira  shall-eat-them  Ilka  wool: 
But-mv-righteousiness  shnll-eiidare  for-ever; 
And-my-Balvation  to-the-age  of-age»"  (Isa.  II,  7, 8). 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  examples  which  Lowth 
gives  that  the  parallel  lines  sometimes  consist  of  three 
or  more  synonymous  terms,  sometimes  of  two,  some- 
times only  of  one.  Sometimes  the  lines  consist  each 
of  a  double  member,  or  two  propositions,  as  Psa.  cxliv, 
6,  6;  Isa.  Ixv,  21,  22.  Parallels  aie  formed  also  by  a 
repetition  of  part  of  the  first  sentence  (Psa.  Ixxvii,  1, 
11,  16;  Isa.  xxvi,  5,  6;  Hos.  vi,  4);  and  ■sometimes  a 
part  has  to  be  supplied  from  the  former  to  complete  the 
sentence  (2  Sam.  xxii,  41 :  Job  xxvi,  5 ;  Isa.  xli,  2H). 
Parallel  triplets  occur  in  Job  iii,  4,  6,  9;  Psa.  cxii,  10; 
Isa.  ix,  20 ;  Joel  iii,  13.  Examples  of  parallels  of  four 
lines,  in  which  two  distichs  form  one  stanza,  are  Psa. 
xxxvii,  1,  2;  Isa.  i,  8;  xlix,  4;  Amos  i,  2.  In  periods 
of  five  lines  the  odd  line  sometimes  comes  in  between 
two  distichs,  as  in  Job  viii,  5, 6 ;  Isa.  xlvi,  7 ;  Hos.  xiv, 
9;  Joel  iii,  16;  or  after  two  distichs  closes  the  stanza, 
as  in  Isa.  xliv,  26.  Alternate  parallelism  in  stanzas  of 
four  lines  is  found  in  Psa.  ciii,  11,12;  l8a.xxx,16;  but 
the  most  striking  examples  of  the  alternate  quatrain 
are  Oeut.  xxxii,  25,  42,  the  first  line  forming  a  contin- 
uous sense  with  the  third,  and  the  second  with  the 
fourth  (comp.  Isa.  xxxiv,  6 ;  Gen.  xlix,  6).  In  Isa.  1, 
10  we  find  an  alternate  quatrain  followed  by  a  fifth 
line.  To  this  first  division  of  Lowth's  Jebb  objects  that 
the  name  tt/nonymous  is  inappropriate,  for  the  second 
clause,  with  few  exceptions,  "  divertifie»  the  preceding 
clause,  and  generally  so  as  to  rise  above  it,  forming  a 
sort  of  climax  in  the  sense."  This  peculiarity  was  rec- 
ognized by  Lowth  himself  in  his  4th  Pnelcction,  where 
he  says,  "  idem  iterant,  variant,  augent,"  thus  marking 
a  cumulative  force  in  this  kind  of  parallelism.  The 
same  was  observed  by  Apb.  Mewcome  in  his  Preface 
to  Ezekiel,  where  examples  are  given  in  which  "the 
following  clauses  so  diversify  the  preceding  ones  as  to 
^ise  above  them"  (Isa.  xlii,  7 ;  xliii,  16 ;  Psa.  xc v,  2 ; 
civ,  1).  Jebb,  in  support  of  his  own  opinion,  appeals 
to  the  passages  quoted  by  Lowth  (Psa.  xxi,  12 ;  cvii, 
38;  Isa.  Iv,  6,  7),  and  suggests  as  a  more  appropriate 
name  for  parallelism  of  this  kind,  cogiuxte  parallelism 
(■Sacr.  Lit.  p.  38). 

(i.)  Lowth's  second  division  is  atitiUieticparalltlitm; 
when  two  lines  correspond  with  each  other  by  an  oppo- 
sition of  terms  and  sentiments;  when  the  second  is  con- 
trasted with  the  first,  sometimes  in  expressions,  some- 
times in  sense  only,  so  that  the  degrees  of  antithesis  are 
various.    As  for  example : 

"  A  wise  son  rejnicetb  his  father ; 

Bat  a  foolish  sou  Is  the  grief  of  his  mother" 

(ProT.  X,  1). 
"  The  memory  of  the  Jnst  is  a  blessing ; 

But  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot"  (Prov.  x,  7). 

The  gnomic  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  abounds  with  illus- 
trations of  antithetic  parallelism.  '  Other  examples  ore 
Psa.  XX,  7, 8: 

**  ITiese  In  chariots,  and  those  In  horpe;* ; 

Bnt  we  in  ihe  name  of  Jehovah  onr  God  will  be  strong. 
They  are  bowed  down,  and  fallen ; 
But  we  are  risen,  aud  maintain  onrselves  firm." 

Comp.  also  Psa.  xxx,  6 ;  xxxvii,  10, 11 ;  Isa.  liv,  10 ;  ix, 
10.  On  these  two  kinds  of  panllelism  Jebb  appropri- 
ately remarks:  "The  aniilheiic  parallelism  serves  to 
mark  the  broad  distinctions  between  truth  and  false- 
hood, and  good  and  evil :  the  cognate  parallelism  dis- 
charges the  more  difficult  and  more  critical  function  of 
discriminating  between  different  degrees  of  truth  and 
good  on  the  one  hand,  of  falsehood  and  evil  on  the 
other"  {Sacr.  Li/,  p.  39). 

(c.)  Synthetic  or  constructive  parallelism,  where  the 
parallel  "  consists  only  in  the  similar  form  of  construc- 


tion ;  in  which  word  does  not  answer  to  word  and  sen- 
tence to  sentence,  as  equivalent  or  opposite ;  but  there 
is  a  correspondence  and  equality  between  different  pnp- 
ositiona,  in  respect  of  the  shape  and  turn  of  the  whole 
sentence,  and  of  the  coostnictive  parts — such  as  noun 
answering  to  noun,  verb  to  verb,  member  to  member, 
negative  to  negative,  interrogative  to  interrc^ativt," 
One  of  the  examples  of  constructive  parmllcls  given  by 
Lowth  is  Isa.  1, 5, 6 : 

"  The  Lord  Jehovah  hath  opened  mine  ear. 
And  I  was  not  rebellious; 
Neither  did  I  withdraw  myself  backward — 

I  gave  my  back  to  the  smiiers. 

And  my  checks  to  them  that  pincked  off  the  h.iir; 

My  face  I  hid  not  from  shame  and  spilling." 

Jebb  gives  as  an  illustration  Psa.  xix,  7-10 : 

"  The  law  of  Jehovah  Is  perfect,  convening  the  aonl. 
The  testimony  of  Jehovah  Is  sure,  making  wUe  the 
simple,"  etc. 

It  is  instructive,  as  showing  how  difficult,  if  not  inipos- 
sible,  it  is  to  make  any  strict  classification  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  to  observe  that  this  very  passage  is  ^ven  by 
Gesenius  as  on  example  of  synonymous  parallelUm, 
while  De  Wette  calls  it  synthetic.  The  illustration  of 
synthetic  parallelism  quoted  by  Gesenius  is  Psa.xxvii,  4: 

"  One  thing  I  ask  from  Jehovah. 
It  will  I  seek  after— 
My  dwelling  In  tbe  bonse  of  Jehovah  all  the  d.iys  o( 

my  life. 
To  behold  the  beauty  of  Jebovab, 
And  to  Inquire  in  his  temple." 

In  this  kind  of  parallelism,  as  Nordheimer  (^Gram.  A  naL 
p.  87)  observes,  "  an  idea  is  neither  repeated  nor  fol- 
lowed by  its  opposite,  but  is  kept  in  view  by  the  writer, 
while  he  proceeds  to  develop  and  enforce  his  meaning 
by  accessory  ideas  and  modifications." 

(rf.)  To  the  three  kinds  of  parallelism  above  described 
Jebb  adds  a  fourth,  which  seems  rather  to  be  an  unneces- 
sary refinement  upon  than  distinct  from  the  others.  He 
denominates  it  introrerted parallelism,  in  wliich  he  says, 
"there  are  stanzas  so  constructed  that,  whatever  be 
the  number  of  lines,  the  first  line  shall  be  parallel  with 
the  last;  the  second  with  tbe  penultimate;  and  so 
throughout  in  an  order  that  looks  inward,  or,  to  borrow 
a  militarv  phrase,  from  fianks  to  centre"  {Sacr,  Lit. 
p.  53).    thus: 

"My  son.  If  thine  heart  be  wise. 
My  heart  also  shall  rejoice ; 
Yea,  my  reins  shall  rejoice 
When  tby  lips  speak  right  things" 

(Prov.  xxili,  IS,  1«). 

"Unto  Thee  do  I  lift  np  mine  eyes,  O  Thou  that  dwelle^t 
In  tbe  heavens: 
Behold  as  the  eyes  of  servants  to  tbe  band  of  their 

masters ; 
As  the  eyes  of  a  maiden  to  the  hands  of  her  mi;tre»s : 
Even  so  look  our  eyes  to  Jehovah  onr  Ood,  until  he 
have  mercy  upon  us"  {Psa.  cxxlll,  1,  »). 

Upon  examining  these  and  the  other  examples  quoted 
by  bishop  Jebb  in  support  of  his  new  division,  to  which 
he  attaches  great  importance,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pe- 
culiarity consists  in  the  structure  of  the  stanza,  and  ni>t 
in  the  nature  of  the  parallelism ;  and  any  one  who  reads 
Ewald's  elaborate  treatise  on  this  part  of  the  subject 
will  rise  from  the  reading  with  the  conviction  that  to 
attempt  to  classify  Hebrew  poetry  according  to  the 
character  of  tbe  stanzas  employed  will  be  labor  lost  and 
in  vain,  resulting  only  in  a  8}'8tem  which  is  no  system, 
and  in  rules  to  which  the  exceptions  ore  more  numen>u5 
than  the  examples. 

A  few  words  may  now  be  added  with  respect  to  tbe 
classification  proposed  by  De  Wette,  in  which  more  r<^- 
gard  was  had  to  tbe  rhythm.  The  four  kinds  of  paral- 
lelism are :  1.  That  which  consists  in  an  equal  number 
of  words  in  each  member,  as  in  Gen.  iv,  23.  This  he 
calls  the  original  and  perfect  kind  of  parallelism  of 
members,  which  corresponds  with  metre  and  rhyme, 
without  l)eing  identical  with  them  (Die  Psalmen,  EiA 
§  7).  Under  this  head  are  many  minor  divisions.  2; 
Unequal  parallelism,  in  which  the  number  of  words  in 
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the  memben  ia  not  the  same.  Thia  again  is  divided  into 
-a.  The  simple,  as  Psa.  Ixviii,  83.  b.  The  composite, 
coosiitiiig  of  the  synonTmoos  (.lob  x,  1 ;  Psa.  sxxri,  7), 
tbe  intithetic  (Psa.  xv,  4),  and  the  synthetic  (xv,  5).  c. 
That  in  which  the  simple  member  is  disproportionately 
mil  (xJ,  10).  d.  Where  the  composite  member  grows 
■p  ioto  three  or  more  sentences  (i,  3 ;  Ixr,  10).  e.  In- 
itnd  or  the  close  parallelism  there  sometimes  occurs  a 
iiwit  additional  clause,  as  in  Psa.  xxiii,  3.  8.  Oat  of 
llw  panllelism,  which  is  unequal  in  consequence  of  the 
cotnpoeita  character  of  one  member,  another  is  devel- 
iifci,so  that  both  members  are  composite  (xxxi,  11). 
Tbii  kind  of  parallelism  again  admits  of  three  subdi- 
tisioiu.  4.  Rhythmical  parallelism,  which  lies  merely 
la  the  external  form  of  the  diction.  Thus  in  Psa.  zix, 
11  there  ia  nearly  an  equal  number  of  words : 

"Moreover  by  them  was  thy  servant  warned, 
lo  keeping  uf  tbem  there  is  great  reward.'' 

In  fa.  XXX,  3  the  inequality  is  remarkable.  In  Psa. 
lir,  7  is  found  a  double  and  a  single  member,  and  in 
P*.  xxxi,  23  two  double  members.  De  Wette  also  held 
that  there  were  in  Hebrew  poetry  the  beginnings  of  a 
compoHie  rhythmical  structure  like  our  strophes.  Thus 
m  Fas.  xlii,  xliii,  a  refrain  marks  tbe  conclusion  of  a 
larger  rhythmical  period.  Something  similar  is  observ- 
able in  Psa.  cvii.  Tliis  artificial  structure  appears  to 
belong  to  a  late  period  of  Hebrew  literature,  and  to  the 
■ame  period  may  probably  be  assigned  the  remarkable 
pidaiionol  rhythm  which  appears  in  the  Songs  of  De- 
pen,  e.  g.  Psa.  cxxL  It  must  be  observed  that  this 
indational  rhythm  is  very  different  from  the  cumula- 
lire  pamllelism  of  tbe  Song  of  Deborah,  which  is  of 
a  DiKh  earlier  date,  and  bears  traces  of  less  effort  in 
tbe  composition.  Strophes  of  a  certain  kind  are  found 
in  the  alphabetical  pieces  in  which  several  Masoretic 
dailies  belong  to  one  letter  (Psa.  ix,  x,  xxxvii,  cxix; 
Um.iii);  but  the  nearest  approach  to  anything  like  a 
iniibical  character  ia  found  in  poems  which  are  divided 
ioto  imaller  portions  by  a  refrain,  and  have  tbe  initial 
«  final  vene  the  same  or  similar  (Psa.  xxxix,  xlii, 
iliii).  In  the  opinion  of  some  the  occurrence  of  tbe 
<«il  Selah  is  supposed  to  mark  the  divisions  of  the 
Knphea. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the 
Mvof  Kftstcr  {TkeoL  Slud.  tmd  KrU.  1831,  p.  40-114) 
on  the  strophes,  or  the  parallelism  of  verses  in  Ile- 
breir  poetr}-,  in  which  be  endeavors  to  show  that  the 
vmes  ate  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  symmetry  as  the 
lent-members,  and  that  consequently  Hebrew  poetry 
u  osentially  simpbical  in  character.  Ewald's  treatise 
mininsmore  careful  consideration ;  but  it  must  be  read 
iiwlt  and  a  slight  sketch  only  can  here  be  given. 
Brie%thtts:  Verses  are  divided  into  verse-members  in 
*hieh  the  number  of  syllables  is  less  restricted,  as  there 
a  no  syllable  metre.  A  verse-member  generally  con- 
Uina  from  seven  to  eight  s^-llables.  Two  members,  the 
rise  and  fall,  are  the  fundamental  constituents.  Thus 
i,Jiidg.v,3): 

"Hear,  ve  klngx !  give  ear,  ye  princes  I 
1  to  Jehovah,  I  will  sing." 

To  this  all  other  modifications  most  be  capable  of  being 
ndnced.  The  variations  which  may  take  place  may  be 
ciiher  ampliAcalions  or  continuations  of  the  rhythm,  or 
(oinpoeitians  in  which  a  complete  rhythm  is  made  the 
loirof  a  new  compound,  or  we  may  have  a  diminution 
or  enreeblemcnt  of  the  original.  To  the  two  members 
wnapood  two  thoaf;bts  which  constitute  the  life  of 
dievoie,  and  each  of  these  again  may  distribute  itself. 
Cndatkns  of  symmetry  are  formed,  I.  By  the  echo  of 
the  whole  sentence,  where  the  same  sense  which  is 
pnn  in  the  first  member  rises  again  in  the  second,  in 
oiia  to  exhaust  itself  more  thoroughly  (Gen.  iv,  23 ; 
IW.i,8),  An  important  word  of  tbe  first  member  of- 
toieierves  its  force  for  the  second,  as  in  Psa.  xx,  8;  and 
MMloMs  in  the  second  member  a  principal  part  of  the 
"lae  of  tbe  first  is  further  developed,  as  Psa.  xlix,  6  [6]. 


2.  When  the  thought  trails  through  two  members  of  a 
verse,  as  in  Paa.  ex,  5,  it  gives  rise  to  a  less  animated 
rhythm  (comp,  also  cxii,  10).  8.  Two  sentences  may 
be- brought  together  as  protasis  and  apodosis,  or  simply 
to  form  one  complex  thought;  the  external  harmony 
may  be  dispensed  with,  but  the  harmony  of  thought  re- 
mains. This  may  be  called  the  intermediate  rhythm. 
The  forms  of  structure  assumed  fay  the  verse  are  many. 
(I.)  There  is  the  single  member,  which  occurs  at  the 
commencement  of  a  series  in  Psa.  xviii,  2 ;  xxiii,  1 ;  at 
the  end  of  a  series  in  Exod.  xv,  18;  Psa.  xcii,  9;  and  in 
the  middle,  after  a  short  pause,  in  Psa.  xxix,  7.  (2.)  The 
bimembral  vene  is  most  frequently  found,  consisting  of 
two  members  of  nearly  equal  weight.  (3.)  Verses  of 
more  than  two  members  ate  formed  either  by  increasing 
the  number  of  members  from  two  to  three,  so  that  the 
complete  fall  may  be  reserved  for  the  third,  all  three 
possessing  the  same  power;  or  by  combining  four  mem- 
bers two  and  two,  as  in  Psa.  xviii,  7 ;  xxviii,  1. 

The  varieties  of  this  structure  of  verse  are  too  nu- 
merous to  be  recounted,  and  the  laws  of  rhythm  in 
Hebrew  poetry  are  so  f^ce  that  of  necessity  the  va- 
rieties of  verse -structure  must  be  manifold.  The 
gnomic  or  sententious  rhythm,  Ewald  remarks,  is  tbe 
one  which  is  perfectly  symmetrical.  Two  members  of 
seven  or  eight  syllables,  corresponding  to  each  other  as 
rise  and  fall,  contain  a  thesis  and  antithesis,  a  subject 
and  its  image.  This  is  the  constant  form  of  genuine 
gnomic  sentences  of  the  best  period.  Those  of  a  later 
date  have  many  members  or  trail  themselves  through 
many  verses.  The  animation  of  the  lyrical  rhythm 
makes  it  break  through  all  such  restraints,  and  leads  to 
an  amplification  or  reduplication  of  the  normal  form ; 
or  the  passionate  rapidity  of  the  thoughts  may  disturb 
the  simple  concord  of  the  members,  so  that  the  unequal 
structure  of  verse  intrudes  with  all  its  varieties.  To 
show  how  impossible  it  is  to  attempt  a  classification 
of  verse  uttered  under  such  circumstances,  it  will  be 
only  necessary  to  quote  Ewald's  own  words:  "All 
these  varieties  of  rhythm,  however,  exert  a  perfectly 
free  influence  upon  every  lyrical  song,  just  according  as 
it  suits  the  mood  of  the  moment  to  vary  the  simple 
rhythm.  The  most  beautiful  songs  of  the  flourishing 
period  of  poetry  allow,  in  fact,  the  verse  of  many  mem- 
bers to  predominate  whenever  the  diction  rises  with 
any  sublimity;  nevertheless,  the  standard  rhythm  still 
returns  in  each  when  the  diction  flags,  and  the  different 
kinds  of  the  more  complex  rhythm  arc  employed  with 
equal  freedom  and  ease  of  variation,  just  as  they  sev- 
erally accord  with  tbe  fluctuating  hues  of  the  mood  of 
emotion  and  of  the  sense  of  the  diction.  The  late 
alphabetical  songs  are  the  first  in  which  the  fixed 
choice  of  a  particular  versification — a  choice,  too,  made 
with  designed  art — establishes  itself  firmly,  and  main- 
tains itself  symmetrically  throughout  all  the  verses" 
(Dichler  d,  A  lien  Bundet,  i,  83 ;  transl.  in  Kitto's  Journal, 
i,  818).  It  may,  however,  be  generally  observed  that 
the  older  rhythms  ate  the  most  animated,  as  if  accom- 
panied by  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  singer  (Numb,  xzi ; 
Exod.  XV ;  Jndg.  y),  and  that  in  the  time  of  David  the 
rhythm  had  attained  its  most  perfect  development. 
By  the  end  of  the  8th  century  B.C.  tbe  decay  of  versi- 
fication begins,  and  to  this  period  belong  the  artificial 
forms  of  verse. 

It  remains  now  only  to  notice  the  rules  of  Hebrew 
poetry  as  laid  down  by  the  Jewish  grammarians,  to 
which  reference  was  made  in  remarking  upon  the  sys- 
tem of  R.  Azariah.  They  have  the  merit  of  being  ex- 
tremely simple,  and  are  to  be  found  at  length,  illustrated 
by  many  examples,  in  Mason  and  Bernard's  Heb.  Gram. 
(vol.  ii.  No.  57),  and  accompanied  by  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  modem  Hebrew  versification.  The  rules  are 
briefly  these:  1.  That  a  sentence  may  be  divided  into 
members,  some  of  which  contain  Uco,  three,  or  evenybur 
words,  and  are  accordingly  termed  binary,  ternary,  and 
quaternary  members  respectively.  2.  The  sentences 
are  composed  either  of  binary,  ternary,  or  fuaiemary 
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members  entirely,  or  of  these  different  memlMrs  inter- 
mixed. 3.  That  in  two  consecutive  members  it  is  an 
elegance  to  express  the  same  idea  in  different  words. 
4.  That  a  word  expressed  in  either  of  these  parallel 
members  is  often  not  expressed  in  the  alternate  mem- 
ber. 6.  That  a  word  without  an  accent,  being  joined 
to  another  word  by  Makkeph,  is  generally  (though  not 
always)  reckoned  with  that  second  word  as  one.  It 
will  be  seen  that  these  rules  are  essentially  the  same 
with  those  of  Lowth,  De  Wctte,  and  other  writers  on 
parallelism,  and  from  their  simplicity  are  less  open  to 
objection  than  any  others  that  have  been  ^ven. 

In  conclusion,  after  reviewing  the  various  theories 
which  have  been  framed  with  regard  to  the  structure 
of  Hebrew  poetry,  it  must  be  confessed  that  beyond  the 
discovery  of  very  broad  general  laws,  little  has  been 
done  towards  elaborating  a  satisfactory  system.  Prob- 
ably this  want  of  success  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  system  to  discover,  and  that  Hebrew  poetry,  while 
possessed  in  the  highest  degree  of  all  sweetness  and  va- 
riety of  rhythm  and  melody,  is  not  fettered  by  laws  of 
versification  as  we  understand  the  term.  Some  advance 
towards  an  elucidation  of  the  metrical  structure  of  the 
poetical  books,  and  especially  in  their  strophic  arrange- 
ment, has  been  made  by  Delitzsch  in  his  Commentarits ; 
but  the  whole  snbject  admits  of  a  more  careful  and  mi- 
nute adjustment  of  the  clauses  and  phrases  than  has 
yet  been  achieved. 

Modfrn  Hebrew  poetry,  although  tolerably  copious, 
is  altogether  cast  in  the  mould  of  the  poems  of  the  sev- 
eral European  nations  among  whom  the  Jews  are  scat- 
tered, and  is  therefore  stiffly  artificial,  generally  with 
rhyme,  etc  It  is  of  little  value  theologically.  A  very 
fair  collection  of  specimens  may  he  seen  in  Martinet's 
J/ebraitche  Chreslomathie  (Bamberg,  1837). 

V.  Literature. — England  has  the  credit  of  opening  a 
new  path  in  this  branch  by  the  above-noticed  publica- 
tion of  bishop  Lowth's  elegant  and  learned  Pralectiones 
de  Sacra  Poeti  Ifebrceorum  (Oxon.  1753,  which  may  be 
found'  also  in  UgoUni  Thetaur.  voU  xxxi;  the  editions 
having  Michaelis's  Notm  et  Epimelra  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred; that  of  Oxon.  1810,  is  good:  the  work  was 
translated  into  English  by  Gregory).  On  the  didactic 
poetry  of  the  Hebrews  the  reader  may  consult  Umbreit, 
SprHche  Sal.  Eialeitung ;  Bhode,  De  Vet.  Poeiar.  Sapi- 
entia  Gnom.  Uebraor.  imp,  et  GrcBcor,  (Havn.  1800); 
Unger,  De  Parabolar.  Jetu  natura,  etc.  (Leipz.  1828). 
Le  Clerc,  in  his  BMioth.  Uniter:  ix,  226  sq.,  has  given 
what  is  worth  attention;  see  also  nul.  cArigie  de  la 
Poine  chez  tee  Bibr.  in  the  "  History  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions,"  xxiii,  92  sq.  But  the  work  which  has, 
next  to  that  of  Lowth,  exerted  the  greatest  influence, 
is  a  posthumous  and  unfinished  piece  of  the  celebrated 
Herder,  who  has  treated  the  subject  with  extraordinary 
eloquence  and  learning,  Vom  Geitt  der  Ehaischen  Po- 
etie  (1782,  to  be  found  in  his  collected  writings;  also 
Tubing.  1805;  and  Carlsnihe,  1826);  see  also  GHgler, 
Die  Jleiliutut  der  UebrSer  (Landshut,  1814) ;  and  Gut- 
tenstein,  Die  poet.  Literal,  d,  alien  Itraelit.  (Mannh. 
1835).  The  subject  of  metre  has  been  skilfully  handled 
by  Bcllermann,  Vermch  ilber  d,  Metrik  der  Hebriier 
(Berl.  1813).  Much  useful  information  may  be  found 
in  Veyietxn'i Eiideitungin  d,  A.  7'e<<.  (ibid.  1840;  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Theodore  Parker,  Boston,  1843). 
In  Wellbeloved's  Bible  transitions  of  the  poetical  por- 
tions may  be  found,  in  which  regard  is  paid  to  rhythm 
and  poetical  form ;  a  very  valuable  guide  in  Hebrew 
poetry,  both  for  form  and  substance,  may  be  found  in 
Noyes's  Traiulalion  of  Job  (Cambridge,  1827) ;  of  the 
Ptalmt  (Boston,  1831);  and  of  the  Prophets  (ibid. 
1833);  but  the  best,  fullest,  and  most  satisfactory  work 
on  the  subject  is  by  Ewald,  Die  poet.  Bicker  dee  Allen 
Bunde*  (Gottingen,  1835-9, 4  vols.  8vo).  See  also  Cri- 
tica  Biblica,  i,  HI  sq.;  Carpzov,  Inlrod.  ad  Libr.  Can. 
BiU.  pt,  ii,  c.  i ;  Schramm,  De  Poesi  Uebraor.  (Hclmst, 
1723);  Jebb,  Sacred  Literature;  Saalschutz,  Von  der 
Form  der  Bebr.  Poetie  (KUnigsberg,  1825,  which  con- 


tains the  most  complete  acconnt  of  all  the  rarioos  the- 
ories) ;  Nicolas,  Forme  de  la  Poetie  HibrcSgue  (Paris, 
1833) ;  Sarchi,  /M.  Poetry,  AneiaU  and  Modem  (Load. 
1824) ;  Wenricb,  De  Poena  Beb.  et  A  rab.  indole  (Leipi. 
1843);  Meier,  Geeck.  der  poet.  National  -  Lileratur  der 
BebrSer  (Leipz.  1853);  the  commentaries  i^De  Wette, 
Delitzsch,  and  Hupfeld  on  the  Psalms;  and  the  work* 
enumerated  in  Danz,  Vrdverml-TkeoL  Worterbuck,  ^ 
216  sq. ;  in  Darling,  Cydopadia  Bikliogrophia  (Holy 
Scriptures),  col.  28  sq. ;  and  in  Schaff's  essay  on  the 
Poetical  Books  of  the  0.  T„  prefixed  to  the  Am.  ed.  of 
Lange's  Commentary  on  J<A>,  p.  vii. 

POETRY,  HiasREW  (Post-Biblical).  In  speaking  of 
post-Biblical  poetry,  we  mean  those  poetical  productions 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  so-called  SopherUe 
Age,i.e. from  about  B.C.  500  tq^D.  70.  Productions 
written  after  this  period  are  properly  designated  by  the 
name  Neo-Bdn-Mc  Poetry.  , 

The  divine  service  of  the  second  Temple,  under  Ezra 
and  his  successors,  was  mainly  a  restoration,  rather  than 
a  new  institute ;  but  the  inspired  material  for  liturgy  was 
now  more  copious.  The  Psalms,  several  of  which,  like 
the  melodious  swan-song  of  a  departing  inspiration,  wen 
written  in  the  Ezra-Nehemiah  time,  farmed  of  them- 
selves a  primary  element.  So,  at  the  Feast  of  Taberna- 
cles, the  Asaphites  chanted  the  Confitemini  of  the  118th 
Psalm  (Ezra  iii,  10,  11 ;  comp.  Neh.  xii,  24 ;  1  ChroD. 
xxvi,  1).  The  titles  given  to  some  Psalms  by  the  men 
of  the  Great  Synagogue  indicate  a  stated  use  of  them  at 
certain  periods  of  week-day  and  Sabbath  worship  (comp. 
Mishna,  7'aamid,  ad  fin.;  Sopherim,  sect.  18;  and  the 
inscriptions  for  the  Psalms  in  the  Septuagint,  evidently 
rendered  from  Hebrew  ones).  Thus  Psa.  xxiv  is  called 
^/aX/io£  . . .  rjc  /"Of  ffo/3/3droi» ;  xlviii,  tevripf  oa/3- 
parov;  xciv, rtrpaft  ffa/3/3arov ;  xxix,  j£aJioi><nn}VQc; 
xxxviii,  mpl  eaPfiarov ;  cxi-cxix,  'AXXi)Xoi>7a.  The 
"fifteen  Songs  of  Degrees"  (miscn   i-fCJ,  Chald. 

XT2inm  •j-'siBa  bs  issnsn  s-naj,  i.  e.  "the 

hymn  which  was  said  upon  the  steps  of  the  abyss")  were 
evidently  liturgical,  and  probably  derive  their  name 
from  the  fifteen  semicircular  steps  at  the  Nicaoor  gate 
of  the  great  court  of  the  Temple,  on  which  the  Levil«s 
stood  while  singing  them.  So  the  Mishna  (_Succak, 
V, 4):  "On  the  fifteen  steps  which  led  into  the  women's 
court,  corresponding  with  the  fifteen  songs  of  degrees, 
stood  the  Lcvites  with  their  instruments  of  music,  and 
sang."  Besides,  the  Great  BaUel  (q.  v.)  and  certain 
verses  of  Psalms  were  also  used,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
treatise  Succah,  iv,  5. 

The  poetry  of  this  period  is  preserved  in  four  forms : 
of  Tepkillah,  Berakah,  Shir,  and  MashaU 

I.  The  TephilUih,  or  Prayer,— Of  this  form  we  have 
the  four  collects  offered  by  the  high-priest  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement  (q.  v.),  as  preserved  in  the  Jerusalem  Gema- 
ra  and  Midrash  Jelamdenu,  and  which  run  thus:  1.  For 
Uimsel/and  his  Family:  "I/>rd,  I  have  committed  in- 
iquity, I  have  transgressed,  I  have  sinned,  I  and  my 
house.  Pardon,  O  Lord,  the  iniquities  and  transgres- 
sions and  the  sins  which  I  have  committed  and  sinned 
before  thee,  I  and  my  house,  as  it  is  written  in  the  law 
of  Moses,  thy  servant :  fur  on  that  day  will  he  atone  for 
you  to  make  you  clean,  from  all  your  transgressions  shall 
ye  before  Jehovah  be  cleansed"  {Yomak,  iii,  7).  2.  For 
Himself  and  the  Priesthood;  "  Lord,  I  have  committed 
iniquity,  I  have  transgressed,  I  have  siimed,  I  and  my 
house,  and  the  sons  of  Aaron,  thy  consecrated  people. 
I  beseech  thee.  Lord,  to  pardon  the  iniquities,  trans- 
gressions, and  sins  which  I  and  my  house,  and  the  sons 
of  Aaron,  thy  consecrated  people,  have  perversely  com- 
mitted, as  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  thy  servant : 
for  on  that  day,"  etc  (Slid,  iv,  2).  8.  For  the  People  at 
large :  "  Vatd,  thy  people,  the  house  of  Israel,  have  done 
perversely ;  they  have  transgressed,  they  have  sinned 
before  thee.  I  beseech  of  the  Lortl  to  pardon  the  in- 
iquities, transgressions,  and  sins  which  thy  people,  the 
house  of  Israel,  have  perversely  committed,  and  by  which 
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tlwy  luTe  nnned  and  transgressed ;  as  it  is  written  in 
lie  l»  of  Hoses,  thy  servant :  for  on  that  day,"  etc 
4,  mn  ike  «me  oulfrvm  tht  Boig  of  Holies :  "  May  it 
fihaae  thee,  0  Lord  our  God,  and  the  God  of  our  fathers, 
iktt  oeitber  this  day  nor  during  this  year  any  captiv- 
jtr  cniM  apon  us ;  yet  if  captivity  bebll  us  this  day  or 
Ihu  n*r,  let  it  be  to  a  place  where  the  law  is  culti- 
ntcd.  Hsr  it  please  thee,  O  Lord  our  God,  and  the 
God  of  oar  fathers,  that  no  want  come  upon  us  either 
ibii  diy  or  this  year;  but  if  want  visit  us  this  day  or 
ihit  jtar,  let  it  be  due  to  the  liberality  of  our  chariuble 
ikedt  Hay  it  please  tbee,  O  Lord  our  God,  and  the 
God  of  our  btbers,  that  this  year  may  become  a  year 
of  ct«s{lnes^  of  fulnes^  of  intercourse,  and  of  trade :  a 
yt»  with  abundance  of  rain,  of  sunshine,  and  of  dew : 
out  in  which  tby  people  Israel  shall  not  require  assist- 
uxt  one  from  another.  And  listen  not  to  the  prayers 
of  tboae  who  go  forth  on  a  journey.  And  as  to  thy 
peo|ife  Israel,  inay  no  enemy  exalt  himself  against 
tiKm.  Hay  it  please  thee,  0  Lord  our  God,  and  the 
God  of  our  lathers,  that  the  houses  of  the  men  of  Saron 
Btr  not  become  their  graves." 

II.  The  Berakah,  or  Benedicikm, — The  benedictory 
tdocaliin  of  the  name  and  dominion  of  God  is  a  most 
pcoixr  and  all-pervading  element  in  the  Hebrew  litur- 
0.  Maoyoftheir  prayers  begin  and  end  with  it.  The 
imiittit  at  the  close  of  the  several  books  of  the  Psalms 
(Fka.xli,l3;  Ixxii,  18;  Ixxxix,  53;  cvi,48)  were  prob- 
ibly  idded  by  Ezra,  or  the  prophetical  men  of  his  time, 
on  the  final  arrangement  of  the  canonical  Psalter  (comp. 
on  thtse  doxologies  Griitz,  in  Monatuchrijljur  d.  Ju- 
Jniiiaa,  1872,  xxi,  481  sq.).  Those  which  accompany 
Uk  pnyers  of  the  Shemcmeh  Etnh,  or  eighteen  benedic- 
luu  [comp.  the  art.  Lituroy],  are  believed  to  be  of 
Ibe  ame  period.  Thus  Maimonides :  "  These  benedic- 
tiuu  were  appointed  by  Ezra  the  topher,  and  the  btth- 
&>;  and  no  man  hath  power  to  diminish  from  or  add  to 
Uion'  (Hikiolh  Keriath  Shetna,  i,  7 ;  and  llUdt.  Tffila, 
Ul).  "In  the  innumerable  instances  where,  in  the 
liujina  and  Aboda,  this  form  occurs,  in  which  the  ever- 
iaBinf;  name  is  hallowed,  and  the  truth  of  the  divine 
duBiaion  is  reverently  confessed,  it  appears  to  have 
t«<n  the  pious  desire  of  the  institutors  of  the  synagogue 
ritwl  that  supplication,  with  prayer  and  thanksgiving, 
should  give  a  spirit  and  tone  to  the  entire  life  of  the 
people.  Indeed,  almost  all  the  affairs  of  Hebrew  life 
hire  the  prescription  of  their  appropriate  benedictions" 
(map.  Beratkoti,  ch.  vi-ix;  S<uh  ia-Shannh,  iv,  5; 
Ttaulk,  ii,  2,  etc). 

IIL  Tke  Shir,  or  Song,  Chant  (from  thnnr,  "1113, 
Sate  itrar,  twara,  "a  song;"  the  Arab,  zahara,  t  q. 
umm,  whence  zubar,  like  the  Hebi«w  nuTmor,  of  the 
Mne  impo^),  is  a  metrical  composition,  designed  for 
(hinting,  and  consisting  generally  of  the  strophe,  anti- 
>nT)|>h^  and  epode.  Wc  have  a  fine  Biblical  model  in 
thefifUenth  chapter  of  Exodus,  on  which  see  Kennicott 
•ndlowth.  Apart  from  the  divine  poetry  of  the  Scrip- 
tmw,  there  are  but  scanty  remains  of  Hebrew  songs  of 

•  date  prior  to  tbe  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  In  the 
Mabna  and  G«mara  we  come  upon  a  few  reminiscences 
ofthtm,  as  in  the  treatise  Succah,  fol.  58,  coL  I,  where, 
in  annection  with  the  solemnities  of  the  Feast  of  Tab- 
eniada,  we  find  tbe  following  chant: 

Tui  nons  AND  TUX  itaM  <>r  bkxowh. 
"O  happy  youth,  devoted  sage, 
Who  will  not  pnt  to  shame  our  nge  I 

Tna  pasiixsTS. 
"O  happy,  also,  is  onr  nge. 
Which  now  atones  for  joath,  not  sage  I 

oaoacs. 
"0  happy  be  on  whom  no  gnlU  doth  rest, 
And  he  who  sinn'd  with  pardon  shall  be  blest." 

These  aooga  were  accompanied  by  the  musical  instru- 
■neata  of  tbe  Leritea,  who  stood  on  the  fifteen  steps 
<Udi  led  to  the  court  of  tbe  women.    Here  is  another, 

*  •oft  of  cooleanon  made  by  the  Leritea  at  tbe  same 


feast.  "  When  the  Levites,"  says  the  Hishna,  "  reached 
the  gate  that  leads  out  to  the  east,  they  turned  west- 
ward, their  faces  being  towards  tbe  Temple,  and  cm- 
ployed  these  words : 

"Oar  fathers,  here  established  by  thy  grace, 
Bad  turn'd  their  backs  npon  thy  hi>i.v  place, 
And  to  tbe  rising  sun  they  set  Iheir  raGe; 
But  we  will  turn  tu  tbee,  Jehovah  God, 
Onr  eyes  are  set  on  thee,  Jehovah  God." 

Another  fragment  of  a  song  has  been  preserved  in  the 
Mishua  (Tamtith,  ad  fin.),  and  was  sung  on  the  13th 
day  of  Ab,  when  the  collection  of  wood  required  in  the 
sanctuary  was  finished.  Then  the  maidens  all  went 
forth,  arrayed  in  white  garments  specially  lent  them, 
that  so  rich  and  poor  might  be  on  an  equality,  into  the 
vineyards  around  Jerusalem,  where  they  danced  and 
sung: 

"Around  In  circle  gny  the  Hebrew  maidens  Fee, 

From  them  the  happy  yoalh  their  partners  choose ; 
Remember  beauty  soon  Its  cbarms  must  lose, 
And  seek  to  win  a  maid  of  fair  degree. 

When  bding  grace  and-beanty  low  are  laid. 
Yet  her  who  fears  the  Lord  shall  praise  await ; 
God  blessed  her  handiwork,  and,  in  tbe  gate, 
'Her  works  have  followed  her,'  it  shall  be  said." 

rV.  The  Mathal. — ^This  word,  according  to  its  San- 
scrito-Sbemitic  root,  denotes  comparison  or  resemblance. 
"  In  the  older  Hebrew  writings  the  word  is  applied  to 
prophec}',  to  doctrine,  to  history  in  the  loftier  style,  and 
to  instruction  given  in  a  kind  of  poetic  form,  sometimes 
with  the  accompaniment  of  the  harp  or  other  music; 
because,  in  these  various  manners  of  instruction,  mate- 
rial things  are  employed  in  the  way  of  parallel  or  com- 
parison, to  illustrate  those  which  ate  supersensible  or 
spiritual.  Hence  maihal  became  a  general  name  for  all 
poetry  which  relates  to  the  ordinary  or  eveiy-day  econ- 
omy of  life,  with  a  still  more  sjwcific  application  to  a 
distinct  epigrammatic  saying,  proverb,  maxim,  or  re- 
flection, carrying  in  itself  some  important  principle  Or 
rule  of  conduct.  The  mathal,  then,  may  be  said  to  cod- 
sist  commonly  of  two  elements:  the  thesis,  principal 
fact  or  lesson,  and  the  type,  emblem,  or  allusion  by 
which  it  is  explained  or  enforced.  The  latter  may  be 
one  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  or  an  ima^nary  trans- 
action in  common  life  (parable);  or  an  emblematic 
group  of  human  agents  {apologue') ;  or  of  agents  non- 
human,  with  an  understood  designation  (/able).  Some- 
times the  mathal  takes  a  mathematical  cast;  and  the 
doctrine  or  principle  is  laid  down  after  a  certain  arith- 
metical proportion  or  canon,  midah  (Prov.  vi,  16 ;  xxx, 
16,18,21;  Ecclus.xxiii,  16;  xxv,I,8,9;  xxvi,S,25: 
I,  27,  28).  When  there  is  no  image  or  allusion  of  these 
kinds  used,  the  ma$hal  becomes  sometimes  an  acute, 
recondite,  yet  generally  pleasant  assertion  or  problem — 
gryphot,  the  '  riddle,'  or  '  enigma ;'  in  Hebrew,  chidah, 
n*T^n  (Judg.  xiv,  12) ;  and  sometimes  an  axiom  or 
oracle  of  practical  wisdom — maaa,  K\&^,  a  '  burden,'  a 
weighty  saying,  from  ma»a,  'to  bear;'  and  when  con- 
veyed in  a  brilliant,  sparkling  style  of  speaking  it  be- 
comes melitsah,  DS^SS,  the  pleasant  witticism  or  the 
pungent  reproof.  The  remaining  form  of  the  mathal  is 
the  motto  (apophthegm),  where  some  motal  is  senten- 
tiously  expressed  without  a  simile,  and  generally  with- 
out the  parallelism,  as  we  see  in  the  mottoes  of  the 
Hebrew  sages  in  the  book  A  both"  Of  such  mottoes,  we 
mention  tbe  following  of  HiUel : 

"The  more  flesh,  the  more  worms; 
Tbe  more  riches,  the  mure  care : 
Tbe  more  wives,  the  more  witchcraft,"  etc. ; 
or: 

*'  Because  thon  rondest  float, 
They  made  thee  flonl: 
In  turn,  who  made  thee  float 
Shall  also  float"— 

this  having  reference  to  a  skull  floating  on  the  water; 
or: 

"Bach  one  who  seeks  a  name. 
Shall  only  lose  bis  (iime ; 
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Who  idds  not  to  bis  lore, 
MhHll  lose  It  more  nnd  more ; 
Kncb  cue  deserves  to  perish 
Who  study  does  not  cnerfsh : 
That  man  shall  surely  Aide 

Who  with  hia  crown  (t,  e.  of  leamiug  or  merit)  does 
trade." 

A  valuable  relic  of  mahalim  is  preserved  in  a  book 
known  among  us  as  The  Wisdom  ofjetut  the  Sen  of 
Sirach,  from  which  we  will  quote  a  few  sentences: 
"Honor  the  physician  before  you  require  his  aid" 
(xxxviii,  I).  "  Three  things  are  contrary  to  all  reason : 
a  proud  beggar;  a  rich  man  who  denies  it  (lives  and 
acts  as  if  be  were  poor) ;  and  an  old  man  who  commits 
adultery"  (xxv,  3,  4).  "A  good  wife  is  a  good  gift; 
such  is  granted  to  him  who  fears  the  Lord.  A  bad  wife 
is  a  leprosy  to  her  husband ;  let  him  divorce  ber,  and  be 
will  be  cured  of  bis  leprosy"  (ch.  xxvi).  "  Before  you 
vow,  consider  the  vow"  (xxviii,  28).    See  Parable. 

The  non-Palestinian  poetry  of  this  time  we  pass  over, 
it  being  written  in  Greek.  See  Delitzsch,  Zur  Gachichte 
ier  jiidischm  Poetie,  p.  17-29,  177  sq. ;  Etheridge,  /n- 
Iroduction  to  Hebrew  Literature,  p.  92  sq. ;  Steinschnei- 
dcr,  Jeaith  Literature,  p.  35  sq.;  Edersheim,  Hittory 
of  the  Jewish  Nation,  p.  349  sq.,  669  sq. ;  id.  The  Temple, 
its  Hinistry  and  Services  as  they  were  in  the  Time  of 
Jesus  Christ,  p.  246  sq.,  270  sq.,  286  sq.     (Ji.  P.) 

POETRY,  Chbistian.  See  Hvm.nolooy;  Psal- 
mody. 

Poggio,  Bracciolixi  Giovansi  -  Francesco,  a 
celebrated  Italian  humanist,  who  contributed  richly  to 
the  revival  of  classical  studies  in  the  period  of  the  Ital- 
ian Renaissance,  and  did  much  to  encourage  scholar- 
ship in  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  bom  at  Terranuova, 
near  Florence,  in  1380.  He  was  the  grandson  of  a 
notary,  and  studied  the  Latin  language  under  the  di- 
rection of  Giovanni  di  Ravenna,  the  Greek  under  Eman- 
nel  Chrysoloras,  and  applied  himself  also  to  the  Hebrew, 
a  fact  which  confutes  the  opinion  of  Huetius  and  others, 
who  have  said  that  this  language  was  not  cultivated 
in  Italy  till  after  the  14tb  and  15tb  centuries.  After 
the  completion  of  his  education  be  went  to  Rome,  and 
was  for  some  time  a  copyist,  and  finally  entered  the 
service  of  the  cardinal  di  Ban.  In  1413  Poggio  was 
appointed  apostolic  secretary,  a  poorly  paid  charge, 
which  he  occupied  forty  years.  Thus  he  S|>ent  a  large 
part  of  his  life  in  brilliant  surroundings.  Eight  popes 
bequeathed  him  to  one  another,  as  if  he  had  belonge<l 
to  the  chattels  of  St.  Peter.  The  life  which  ho  led  in 
the  office  he  held  was  favorable  to  study,  and  he  de- 
voted much  of  it  to  inquiries  into  antiquity.  His  great 
title  to  the  esteem  of  posterity  is  the  zeal  he  displayed 
in  the  search  for  the  monuments  of  Roman  literature. 
He  made  bis  most  important  discoveries  during  a  pro- 
tracted stay  in  Switzerland,  whither  he  repaired  in  1414 
to  attend  the  Council  of  Constance.  He  visited  the 
library  of  the  monastery  of  St,  Gall,  which  he  found  in 
a  kind  of  dungeon.  Here  he  discovered  a  copy,  almost 
complete,  of  Quintilian's  Inslitutiones  Oratorio!,  of  which 
fragments  only  were  known  at  the  time ;  four  books  of 
the  A  rgonautica  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  the  Comtnen- 
taries  of  Asconius  Pedianus.  Afterwards  he  found,  in 
divers  places,  the  History  of  Aramianus  Marcellinus  and 
Frontinus's  Treatise  on  A  queducts.  The  searches  which 
he  caused  to  be  made  in  the  monasteries  of  France  and 
Germany  brought  to  light  the  works  of  Manilius,  of 
Vitruvius,  of  Columella,  of  Priscianus,  of  Nonius  Slar- 
ccllus,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  poems  of  Lucretius 
and  Silius  Italicus,  eight  orations  of  Cicero,  twelve  com- 
edies of  Plautus,  etc. 

The  freedom  with  which  Poggio  criticised  several 
acts  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  especially  in  the  affair 
of  Jerome  of  Prague,  was  punished  with  a  short  dis- 
grace, during  which  he  visited  England.  Beaufort, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  received  him  with  distinction. 
But  as  little  effect  followed  the  brilliant  promises  of  the 
prelate,  and  as  the  English  libraries  offered  no  tempta- 


tions to  a  man  of  Poggio's  propensities,  be  left  a  coun- 
try the  inhabitants  of  which  he  describes  as  plunged 
in  the  grossest  sensuality,  and  Fetomed  to  Home  at 
the  close  of  1420.  He  was  reinstated  into  bis  former 
charge.  The  calm  which  the  pontifical  court  enjoyed 
for  some  years  gave  him  full  leisure  to  correspond  with 
his  friends  Niccoli,  Leonardo  d'Arezzo.  Traversari,  etc^ 
and  to  write  several  dialogues  and  philosophical  trea- 
tises, in  which  he  exposes  without  mercy  the  failings 
of  monks  and  priests,  which  Poggio  was  most  compe- 
tent to  describe,  as  he  had  himself  at  the  time  three 
sons  by  a  mistress,  though  he  was  an  ecclesiastic.  His 
own  course  he  excuses  in  the  following  pleasantr>',  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  cardinal  Julian  of  St.  Angcio :  "  You 
say  that  I  have  sons,  which  is  not  lawful  for  a  cleric ; 
and  without  a  wife,  which  does  not  become  a  laic.  I 
may  answer  that  I  have  sons,  w  hich  is  fitting  for  laics; 
and  without  a  wife,  which  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  has  been  the  custom  of  clerics :  but  I  will  not 
defend  my  failings  by  any  excuse." 

When,  after  the  accession  of  Eugenius  IV,  io  1434,  a 
sedition  compelled  the  pope  to  retire  to  Florence,  P<^- 
gio  set  out  on  his  way  to  join  his  matter.  He  was 
taken  by  soldiers  of  Piccinino,  and  given  his  liberty 
only  after  a  heavy  ransom  paid  by  his  friends.  In 
Florence  he  met  Filelfo,  against  whom  he  had  long  en- 
tertained a  secret  jealousy,  which  changed  into  actual 
hatred  when  bis  venerated  and  beloved  Niccoli  was  the 
object  of  a  violent  attack  from  Filelfo.  He  launched 
against  his  enemy  a  libel,  in  which  he  heaped  up  all  the 
most  injurious  and  obscene  expressions  which  tbe  Latin 
language  would  afford.  Filelfo  answered  him  in  tbe 
same  style;  whereupon  Poggio  replied  in  a  still  more 
insulting  strain.  After  a  truce  of  four  years  this  edify- 
ing dispute  between  two  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  their  time  recommenced :  Poggio  wrote  against  Fi- 
lelfo a  libel  full  of  the  most  atrocious  accusations,  al- 
most all  of  his  owij  invention.  Filelfo  again  returned 
the  blow.  They  were  reconciled  afterwards:  neither 
had  damaged  himself  in  the  eyes  of  their  contempo- 
raries, who  enjoyed  these  invectives  as  literary  dainties. 
Meanwhile  Poggio  had  bought  a  villa  in  the  vidoity 
of  Florence,  and  formed  there  a  museum  of  sculptures, 
medals,  and  other  objects  of  art.  Towards  the  close  of 
1436  he  had  married  the  young  and  beautiful  Vaggia 
di  Bondelmonti.  He  was  poor  and  on  the  decline  of 
life ;  but  tbe  young  heiress  of  an  illustrious  and  ancient 
family  was  in  love  with  his  literary  fame,  which  bad 
induced  the  senate  of  Florence  to  grant  immunity  from 
taxes  to  him  and  his  descendants.  His  married  life 
was  a  happy  one. 

He  returned  to  Rome  with  the  pa|ial  court,  after  a 
sojourn  of  ten  years  at  Florence,  During  this  period 
he  had  published  a  choice  selection  of  letters,  and  com- 
posed two  dialogues,  full  of  the  most  curious  lemarks  on 
the  manners  of  his  time  (On  A'obUily  and  On  the  Mis- 
fortunes of  Princes).  He  had,  besides,  written  the  pan- 
cgj'rics  of  Niccoli,  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  of  the  cardinal 
Albergato,  and  of  Leonardo  d'Arezzo.  At  the  request 
of  pope  Nicholas  V,  with  whom  he  was  in  great  favor, 
he  translated  into  Latin  tbe  first  five  boolcs  of  Diodonis 
Siculus;  about  the  same  time  he  dedicated  his  ver- 
sion of  Xenophon's  Cyropadia  to  Alfonso,  king  of  Na- 
ples, and  compelled  the  king,  by  the  sarcastic  remarks 
with  which  he  filled  hia  letters  to  his  friends,  to  reward 
him  with  a  present  of  six  hundred  ducats,  whereupon 
he  chanted,  in  the  most  pompous  strains,  the  encopiiums 
of  the  king.  To  please  pope  Nichohu,  he  wrote  •  vio- 
lent invective  against  the  aniipope,  Felix  V.  He  wrote 
also,  under  the  same  pope's  auspices,  an  interesting  dia- 
logue On  the  Vicissitudes  of  Fortune,  which,  besides 
many  curious  incidents  in  the  histor}'  of  Italy  in  the 
14th  and  loth  centuries,  contains  an  account  of  the  jour- 
ney of  the  Venetian  Niccolo  Conti  into  India  and  Persia, 
and  a  precious  description  of  the  monuments  of  Rome 
as  they  were  at  his  time.  During  the  plague  which 
broke  out  in  Rome  in  1460,,he  retired  to  his  birthplace^ 
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vben  be  pnolished  his  famoos  Facetia,  a  collection  of 
Ulei,  partly  borrowed  from  the  French  fabliaux,  and 
esasJTdT  licentious.     This  book  was  eagerly  read 
thtooghout  Europe.    Soon  afterwards  he  published  bis 
llalma  Vuctptaliea  Comiralit,  a  dialogue  full  of  aa- 
liricxl  attscks  against  phyncians  and  lawyers.    He  re- 
unwd  10  Rome  in  1451,  but  in  1453  he  was  offered  the 
pwtioD  of  chancellor  of  the  republic  of  Florence,  and  a 
few  months  after  his  removal  to  that  cit}-  was  in  addi- 
tion made  prior  of  the  arts.     lu  the  latter  quality  be 
bid  to  look  to  the  maintenance  of  good  order  and  of 
tht  public  liberties.    Though  he  was  now  fully  seventy- 
tn  reara  of  age,  be  applied  bimaelf  to  study  more  in- 
tfflseir  tban  erer;  and  in  that  last  period  of  bis  life, 
llwigh  he  bad  an  emplojinent  which  took  up  much  of 
hiitime,be  composed  the  most  considerable  of  bis  works. 
His  lore  of  retirement  induced  him  to  build  a  country- 
\mx  near  Florence,  which  he  called  his  academy,  and 
is  which  he  took  much  delight.     He  always  spent  the 
lummer  there.    From  this  period  and  place  dates  bis 
Hulmj  of  Flormct,  for  which  he  consulted  the  ar- 
chins  of  the  republic,  which  were  committed  to  bis 
em.   This  book  is  one  of  the  best  historical  works 
of  the  time.    The  Florentines,  to  show  their  grateful- 
nen,  erected  to  the  author  a  statue,  which  now  forms 
put  of  a  group  of  the  twelve  apostles  in  the  church  of 
Si  JUria  del  Fiore.     Foggio  died  at  Florence  Oct.  80, 
I4i9.    He  had  some  estimable  parts,  but  these  can- 
iM  make  us  forget  his  vindictive  character,  his  irasci- 
bility, hb  bad  manners  and  bad  morals.    Poggio  ap- 
ptan  by  his  works  to  have  had  a  great  passion  for  let- 
im,  and  u  great  a  regard  for  those  that  cultivated 
tbeo.    Be  excelled  in  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and 
we  one  of  the  principal  restorers  of  it.     His  pursuits 
wen  not  confined  to  profane  antiquity :  we  see  by  his 
iiootatioin  that  be  was  versed  in  ecclesiastical  history 
ud  tbe  tubers,  and  especially  in  the  writings  of  Chry- 
ratoo  and  Augustine.    Poggio's  traatises,  especially 
hi)  dialogues,  are  feeble  imitations  of  the   classics; 
tboiigh  written  in  an  easy,  witty,  and  sometimes  ele- 
pnt  manner,  they  are  full  of  solecisms,  Italicisms,  and 
ens  bnbansms.     His  letters  are  altogether  neglected. 
Bat  the  rest  of  his  writings  are  still  read,  owing  to 
>hnr  rariety  of  subjects,  to  some  ingenious  ideas,  and 
IB  the  freedom  of  speech,  sometimes  the  grace,  by 
which  they  are  characterized.     His  Workt  were  pub- 
liibed  at  Stmsburg  (1510,  foL;  1518,  4to),  at  Paris 
(1511, 4to;  1513,  foL),  and  at  Basle  (1588,  fol.).     Tbe 
lw«r  edition,  by  Bebel,  is  the  best ;  but  it  is  still  in- 
omplete,  and  does  not  contain  the  following  works, 
ifietwanls  published  apart:   Da  Hypoeruia  (Lyons, 
i^,  4ta),  a  violent  pamphlet  against  the  clergy : — 
Biilma  fhrentma  (Ten.  1716,  4to;  and  in  torn,  xx 
<'f  the  8mp(ortt  of  Huratori),  translated  into  Italian 
bj  Giaeomo,  the  third  of  the  five  sons  whom  Poggio 
W  by  his  Intimate  wife  (Ven.  1476,  foL ;  Florence, 
M«  and  1598, 4to)  :— Z)e  Varietaie  Fortuna  (Par.  1728, 
^\  with  fifty-seven  nnpublished  LttUrt  of  Poggio. 
Tbe/Via^us  have  often  been  printed  apart  (1470, 4to; 
farara,1471;  Nuiemb.  1475;  Milan,  1477;  Par.  1478, 
<to;  I'trecht,  1797, 2  vols.  24mo).    Poggio's  Latin  trans- 
'■''00  of  Diodoms  Siculua  was  published  at  Venice 
(1473, 1476,  foL)  and  at  Basle  (1530,  1578,  fol.).     See 
ThocKhmidt,  Vila  Poggia  (Viltiemh.  1718);  Recanate, 
n(i(fren.l7i6) ;  Lenfant,  Poggiana  (1720,  and  enlarged 
'"21);  Nioeron,  Memoim,  voL  ix;  Shepherd,  Ufe  of 
I'VSi)  (Lond.  1802,  8vo) ;  Nisard,  La  Gladialrurt  de 
l«  BipMiqme  dies  IjOtret,  voL  i ;  Trollope,  History  of 
Fhraet  (lee  Index  in  vol.  v) :  Hallam,  Literary  Hist, 
'/Ennpe  (Harper's  edition),!,  64, 92;  id.  Middle  Ages 
(«e  Index);  Christian  SdiooU  and  Scholart,  ii,  806- 
"«:  Piper,  Momtmmtal  Theologie,  §  148, 150, 153, 214; 
Oilman,  Latin  Christianity,  viii,  123;  EiUiib.  Rer.  Ixiv, 
*  »q.;  Schlegel,  Hist,  of  Literature,  lect.  xi;  Hoefer, 
'Vtw.  Bieg.  GinirtiU,  a.  v. 

Pogoda  is  in  Slavic  mythology  the  name  of  a  god 
°f  tbe  spring  and  of  fine  weather.    Pogoda  is  a  pure 


Slavic  word,  and  means  weather.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  of  a  kind  and  amiable  disposition — the  god 
of  sunny  weather,  of  bright  skies,  of  smiling  springs; 
yet  the  qualification  of  dobra  (good)  would  seem  to  be 
necessary  in  such  a  case.  The  description  given  of  his 
exterior  appearance  is  perhaps  still  less  authentic  than 
that  of  his  functions:  young  and  beautiful,  crowned 
with  blue  flowers,  blue  wings  on  his  shoulders,  clothed 
in  a  blue  garment  interwoven  with  silver,  stretched  on 
a  bed  of  Uowets  resting  quietly  in  the  bright  air.  It  is 
not  likely  that  the  Slaves  one  thousand  years  ago  could 
have  drawn  such  pictures  of  their  gods. 

Pohlman,  Wiluam  Johk,  a  missionary  of  the  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  Church,  was  bom  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in 
1812,  of  pious  parents  who  belonged  to  the  Lutheran 
Church.  His  father  was  of  German  descent.  Converted 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  be  united  with  the  First  Reformed 
Church  of  Albany,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  John  Ludlow. 
Devoting  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry,  Pohlman 
studied  three  years  at  the  Albany  Academy,  entered 
Rutgers  College  in  1832,  graduated  in  1834,' and  then 
entered  the  theological  seminary  at  New  Brunswick. 
While  a  student  in  this  institution  be  consecrated  him- 
self to  the  foreign  missionary  work.  In  August,  1836, 
he  offered  himself  to  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions,  in  a  memorable  letter, 
which  concluded  with  these  sentences :  "  I  wish  to  en- 
list for  life.  If  in  your  view  I  can  be  of  any  service,  I 
lay  my  all  at  your  feet.  '  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none, 
but  such  as  I  have  give  I  thee.'  Send  me  abroad  to 
publish  glad  tidings  to  tbe  idol-serving  nations.  Send 
me  to  the  most  desert  part  of  all  the  howling  wilder- 
nesses of  heathenism,  to  the  most  barbarous  climes,  or 
to  more  civilized  regions.  Send  me  to  the  millions  of 
pagans,  to  the  followers  of  the  false  prophet,  to  tbe  Jews 
or  tbe  Gentiles,  to  Catholics  or  Protestants.  Send  me, 
in  fine,  wherever  God  opens  an  effectual  door.  Send 
me — '  for  necessity  is  laid  upon  me ;  yea,  woe  is  unto 
me  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel'  to  the  perishing  hea- 
then." In  this  spirit  he  was  sent  to  Borneo.  He  was 
ordained  as  an  evangelist  in  April,  1838,  by  the  Classis 
of  Albany,  and  with  his  wife,  a  sister  of  the  late  Dr. 
John  Scudder,  tbe  famous  missionary  to  India,  sailed 
I  for  his  field  May  25,  They  arrived  at  the  island  of 
Java  Sept.  10,  and  after  a  brief  sojourn  at  Singapore 
went  to  Batavia,  where  they  were  compelled  to  remain 
a  whole  year  before  the  Dutch  government  would  per- 
mit them  to  go  to  Borneo.  Meanwhile  he  studied  the 
Malay  language,  which  prepared  him  to  hold  intercourse 
with  the  people  to  whom  he  was  sent.  After  the  year 
expired  he  settled  at  I'ontianak,  in  Borneo,  and  imme- 
diately began  bis  missionary  labors.  Mrs.  Pohlman 
died  in  1845.  She  was  a  woman  of  like  spirit  with 
himself  and  with  her  brother— a  devoted,  intelligent, 
and  laborious  missionary's  wife  and  sister.  After  six 
years  of  unremitting  toils  on  this  island,  Mr.  Pohlman 
was  transferred  to  China  in  1844,  with  the  Rev.  Elibu 
Doty,  to  establish  the  Amoy  Mission,  in  connection 
with  David  Abeel,  D.D.  He  bad  studied  the  Chinese 
language  during  his  residence  in  Borneo,  and  so  was 
tbe  better  prepared  to  do  efficient  work  at  once  in  bia 
new  field.  For  five  years  more  he  gave  himself  up  un- 
reservedly to  this  noble  service.  Dr.  Abeel's  feeble 
health  compelled  his  return  to  America  in  1845,  and  he 
died  in  1846.  See  Abkei.,  David.  But  the  mission 
was  planted  under  the  most  encouraging  auspices,  A 
church  building  was  erected  in  Amoy,  with  funds  from 
America,  when  there  were  but  three  communicant  mem- 
bers of  tbe  mission.  Three  other  distinct  missionary 
churches,  all  of  which  are  now  self-sustaining,  have 
swarmed  out  of  this  hive.  Native  preachers  and  help- 
ers have  been  raised  up,  and  the  mission  has  been  long 
regarded  as  a  model  of  evangelizing  work  in  China. 
The  strictly  missionary  work  in  Amoy  is  now  at  an 
end ;  and  the  churches  there  would  doubtless  live  and 
grow  and  propagate  Christianity,  like  those  of  ancient 
times,  even  if  all  American  missionaries  were  withdrawn 
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from  them.  Such  U  the  fruit  of  the  labors  of  Mr.  Pobl- 
man  and  bis  aatociatea  and  successon.  Hia  valuable  life 
and  labors  were  suddenly  ended  at  Breaker's  Point  by 
shipwreck  of  the  vessel  on  which  he  was  bound  iVom 
Hong  Kong  to  Amoy,  Jan.  5, 1 849.  Pirates  attacked  the 
sinking  ship,  but  "Mr.  Pohlman  sprang  from  the  ship 
and  was  drowned."  The  ruling  principle  of  Mr.  Pohl- 
man'a  life  was  his  eomecralion  to  God.  He  gave  himself 
and  his  all  to  Christ,  and  to  the  world  for  Christ's  sake. 
He  spared  nothing.  He  was  "  totus  in  illis."  He  was 
amiable,  buoyant,  frank,  earnest,  enthusiastic,  and  te- 
nacious to  the  last  degree  in  prosecuting  his  good  pur- 
poses. His  disposition  was  very  cheerfuL  He  had  no 
crotchets.  But  with  practical  common-sense  and  in- 
tense energy  and  zeal,  he  lived  and  labored  for  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  His  preaching,  correspondence, 
and  public  services  glowed  with  tliis  one  spirit,  which 
has  left  its  permanent  impress  upon  the  mission  and 
Church  of  which  he  was  so  conspicuous  a  servant. 
(W.J.R.T.) 

PoiUy,  FnASfOis  de,  a  French  engraver,  was  bom 
at  Abbeville  in  1622  or  1623.  His  father  was  a  gold- 
smith. After  working  for  three  years  in  the  studio  of 
Pierre  Daret,  he  went  to  Bome  in  1649,  and  remained 
there  until  1656.  He  engraved  during  his  stay  in  Italy 
some  drawings  in  a  manner  which  resembles  that  of 
Bloemaert.  On  his  return  to  France,  he  engraved  with 
equal  success  portraits  and  historical  subjects.  His  por- 
traits are  sought  for  even  now,  perhaps  less  on  account 
of  the  merits  of  an  art  which  must  be  confessed  to  be 
somewhat  cold  and  monotonous,  than  of  the  persons 
they  represent.  Poilly  was  honored  with  the  title  of 
ordinary  engraver  to  the  king.  He  reproduced  the 
works  of  Kaffaelle,  Giulio  Romano,  Guido,  Carraccio, 
Le  Brun,  Mignard,  Le  Sueur,  Poussin,  Ph.  de  Cham- 
pagne, etc  The  great  reputation  he  enjoyed  in  bis 
time  attracted  to  his  studio  a  number  of  pupils,  among 
them  Gerard  Edelinck,  Nicolas  de  Poilly,  his  brother, 
Scotin,  Roullet,  etc.  Poilly  and  his  brother  lived  to- 
gether with  the  Mariette  family,  for  whom  Gerard 
worked.  Poilly  died  at  Paris,  March,  1693.  Though 
Poilly's  style  is  very  laborious,  there  arc  about  four 
hundred  prints  which  bear  his  name,  in  which  how- 
ever he  was  of  course  assisted  by  his  pupils.  His  mas- 
terpiece is  the  print  from  Mignard's  celebrated  picture, 
now  lost,  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo  admmuterwg  the  Sac- 
rament to  the  Milanese  attacked  with  the  Plague.  A 
catalogue  of  his  prints  was  published  by  R.  Hecquet  in 
1752.  See  Hoefer,  A'onr.  Biog.  Generate,  s,  v.;  Mrs. 
Clement,  Handbook  of  Painter;  Sculjitore,  Architects, 
and  Ettgrarert,  s.  v. 

Poimen  (n'oifi^v),  i.  e.  pattor,  is  a  name  given  to 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  the  New-Testament  writ- 
ings and  by  the  early  Church.  It  is  a  term  recommend- 
ed by  the  circumstance  that  Christ  had  compared  him- 
self to  a  shepherd  and  his  people  to  a  flock ;  and  the 
apostle  Peter  had  called  him  the  Chief  SliephenL  See 
Pastor. 

.  Pointed.  In  the  English  Prayer-book  the  Ptalter, 
Venile,  Te  Deum,  etc.,  are  punctuated  throughout  in  a 
peculiar  manner  by  the  insertion  of  a  colon  in  or  near 
the  middle  of  each  verse  without  regard  to  grammatical 
rules.  This  is  done  with  the  design  of  facilitating 
the  chanting  by  presenting  to  the  eye  the  most  nat- 
ural division  of  the  verse,  or  that  which  will  most 
readily  correspond  with  the  movement  of  the  chant- 
tune.  In  allusion  to  this,  the  title  of  the  English 
Prayer-book  states  that  the  Psalms  of  David  are 
"  pointed  (or  punctuated)  as  they  are  to  be  sung  or  said 
in  churches."  In  the  American  editions  the  grammat- 
ical punctuation  has  been  restored,  and  the  above  por- 
tion of  the  title  omitted.— Staunton,  Jicdet.  Bid.  p.  536. 

Pointed  Style,  especially  applied  to  the  Pointed 
arch,  is  an  architectural  term  first  used  in  the  14th 
centurj-.  The  Pointed  style  occurs  in  Egypt,  Italy, 
Greece^  and  Mexico  in  ancient  buildings,  merely  as  a 


freak  of  the  architect,  an  accident,  or  inegulaiity. 
Some  authors  have  traced  its  origin  to  the  avenues  o( 
a  forest ;  others  have  seen  it  in  the  palm,  in  the  wooden 
churches  of  an  earlier  period,  or  the  intersecting  arcade. 
Some  refer  it  to  the  Gotbs,  like  Warburton ;  or  to  the 
Saracens,  like  Christopher  Wren.    See  Gothic  ABcm- 

TECTURK. 

Pointer,  John,  an  English  divine  of  some  note, 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  18tb  century  as  chap- 
l«n  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  probably 
educated,  and  as  rector  of  Slspton.  He  published,  be- 
sides several  works  of  an  altogether  secular  character, 
Oxomenees  A  eademia  (Lond.  1749,  12mo).  Sec  Atli- 
bone.  Bid.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthon,  s.  v. 

!Points,  Hebrew.    See  Masorah. 

Points,  Robert,  an  English  theologian  of  some  re- 
pute, flourished  near  the  middle  of  the  16lh  ceniuir. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford  University,  and  was  made 
perpetual  fellow  of  New  College  in  1554.  He  was 
obliged  to  go  abroad  after  the  accession  of  queen  Haiy, 
he  having  embraced  the  Reformed  doctrines,  and  pre- 
ferring exile  to  abnegation  of  his  religious  couvictions. 
He  went  to  Iiouvain,  and  settled  there  as  pastor  of  a 
Protestant  congregation.  He  wrote  several  contro- 
versial works  against  the  Romanists,  examining  their 
diflerent  characteristic  doctrines.  Among  these  are, 
Testimoma  for  the  Real  Pretence  (Lond.  156C,  16nio) : 
—  Miradet  performed  bg  the  Euchuritl  (157U).  See 
Wood,  A  thena  Oxomentet,  iii,  715. 

Poiret,  Pierre,  a  French  philosopher  of  mystical 
tendency,  and  a  writer  whose  works  are  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  students  of  French  theological  thought 
was  bom  at  Metz  April  16, 164&  Ue  lost  bis  father,  a 
mechanic,  when  but  six  years  of  age.  As  he  showed 
some  disposition  for  the  fine  arts,  he  entered  as  an  ap- 
prentice the  studio  of  a  sculptor,  where  he  learned  the 
elements  of  drawing.  At  thirteen  years  he  studied  hu- 
manities, and  from  1661  to  1663  he  was  tutor  at  Bade, 
and  there  studied  at  the  same  time  philosophy  and  the- 
ology. He  finally  entered  the  evangelical  ministtr, 
and  after  residing  for  a  while  at  Hanau,  was  called  as 
pastor  to  Heidelberg  in  1667 ;  married  there,  and  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  a  good  preacher.  In  1672  ht 
was  appointed  pastor  at  AnweUer,  in  the  duchy  of 
Zweibrltcken.  Here  be  familiarized  himself  with  the 
writings  of  the  philosopher  Descartes,  and  of  the  mys- 
tics Kempis,  Tauler,  and  Antoinette  Bourignon,  and 
commenced  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  the  spir- 
itual life.  In  1678  a  dangerous  illness  converted  bits 
fully  to  mysticism.  The  war  having  disturbed  his 
peaceful  studies,  be  first  took  refuge  in  Holland,  then 
at  Hamburg,  in  the  bouse  of  MUe.  Bourignon,  to  whom 
he  had  been  long  attached  by  feelings  of  esteem  and 
admiration.  In  1680  he  established  himself  at  Amster- 
dam. Speaking  of  his  exemplary  life  there,  Bayle  says 
that  "from  a  great  Cartesian  be  had  become  so  pioo 
that,  in  order  to  apply  himself  the  better  to  the  things 
of  heaven,  he  had  broken  off  almost  every  intercoom 
with  the  earth."  In  order  to  live  in  more  complete  s»- 
elusion,  he  retired  in  1688  to  Rheinsberg,  near  Leydea^ 
where  he  spent  more  than  thirty  years  in  the  exercitf 
of  piety,  and  jn  the  composition  of  spiritual  and  ascetil 
works.  He  died  there  May  21,  1719.  Poiret  is  nd 
the  founder  of  a  sect;  he  established  no  conventicle^ 
because  be  attached  no  importance  whatever  to  dofp 
matical  questions.  His  theological  system  lack^ 
speculative  clearness  and  consistency,  and  was  ratht 
a  subjective  theology  of  the  adoring  heart  and  soa* 
ing  fancy  than  of  the  seeing  intellect.  It  lays  Uitl 
stress  upon  the  forms  and  rules  of  any  particul^ 
Church,  and  placed  the  ideal  of  the  Christian  life  i 
retired,  uninterrupted  communion  with  aelf  and  wit 
God.  For  him,  morals  were  the  essence  of  religio 
Hence  there  was  never  a  more  tolerant  thecdogiil 
If  be  Avoided  all  intercourse  with  the  world,  it  «l 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  his  conscience.     Far  fn* 
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beag  indifferent,  he  was  full  of  zeal  for  the  Christian 
religioa,  which  be  defended  on  several  occasions,  espe- 
dallf  against  Spinoza.  All  those  who  were  acquaint- 
ed with  him  agree  in  the  praise  of  his  meekness,  his 
modetty,  the  purity  of  his  life,  the  kindness  of  bis 
hart  It  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that  there  are  ex- 
ceUeot  things  in  his  works.  He  displays  a  surprising 
■gicily  in  resolving  the  most  subtle  questions  of  meta- 
phrsics,  and  an  uncommon  talent  in  throwing  light  on 
Ox  most  obscure  principles  of  theosophy.  There  is  a 
mtUwdicsl  spirit  in  his  writings,  which  is  a  fruit  of  his 
dot  study  of  Descartes,  and  his  system,  under  an  ap- 
pesnoce  of  disorder,  is  admirably  connected  and  devel- 
oped. He  left  about  forty  works,  of  which  by  far  the 
most  important  is  bis  Ve  (Kconomia  IHcina,  under  the 
French  title,  L'Econonue  Divine,  ou  Syttiine  mapertl,  ft 
ioMtri  da  CEmrts  et  da  Desaeiiu  de  Dim  atvert  la 
Homm  (Amsterd.  1687, 7  vols.  8vo),  in  which  he  means 
to  show  with  certainty  the  general  harmony  of  nature 
and  grace,  of  philosophy  and  theology,  of  reason  and 
fiith,ofnatnral  and  Christian  ethics.  The  principle  of 
the  philosophic  fabric  which  Poiret  sought  to  construct, 
Bd  which  really  systemarizes  and  also  explains  the 
wild  tod  incoherent  rhapsodies  of  Bourignon,  is  abttrac- 
(>M,  or  the  preference  of  a  presumed  illumination  to 
Rtsoo;  the  same  in  essence  as  the  quietism  of  Molinos, 
the  amikHation  of  the  Hindfl  philosophy,  and  the  di- 
tsK  niitm  of  Bohme.  Theologically  there  are,  per- 
haps, some  things  that  may  be  considered  valuable  in 
Foiiet's  writings.  Opposed  on  the  one  hand  to  Des- 
ortea,  and  on  the  other  to  the  then  growing  opinions 
of  Locke,  against  whom  he  wrote  an  able  treatise 
(Fiiet  H  Ratio  cottala  ae  mo  utraque  loco  novila  ad- 
nnw  Priadpia  J.  Loctii),  Poiret  sought  to  mend 
teakneas  of  reason  by  faith,  and  badness  of  will  by 
jntt.  But  the  extension  of  his  religious  notions  into 
the  proper  boundaries  of  speculative  philosophy,  to 
saj  nothing  of  his  strong  tendency  to  fanaticism^points 
bin  out  to  us  as  one  of  the  most  decided  instances  of 
mjiticiani  in  his  age.  Most  peculiar  ate  Poiret's  Chris- 
tological  views.  According  to  ch,  xi  of  this  same  trea- 
tise, the  (ideal)  Son  of  God  assumed  human  nature  soon 
tftiT  the  creation  of  man,  and  prior  to  his  fall,  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  (the  Son  of  God)  took  from  Adam  bis 
My  and  a  divine  soul.  Poiret  also  ascribed  to  Christ, 
ptrioui  to  his  incarnation  in  the  Virgin  Mary,  not  only 
nrima  manifestations,  but  also  hnman  "  emotions  and 
nfferings,"  and  an  unwearying  intercession  for  man- 
land,  his  brethren  (his  office  as  high-priest).  But  in 
■l>e Virgin  Hary  he  assumed  norto/ flesh.  "The  body 
<^  Jesus  Christ,  assuming  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the 
liinsed  Virgin,  is  as  little  composed  of  two  different 
Indies  as  a  white  and  shining  garment,  dipped  in  a  ves- 
Mi  dark  and  full  of  color,  and  coming  into  contact  with 
the  Butter  which  composes  this  darkness,  is  thereby 
clusged  into  a  double  garment,  or  into  two  garments 
instead  of  one."  A  complete  list  of  Poiret's  works  would 
I*  nseteas  without  a  description  of  them,  for  which  we 
bare  not  space.  The  coriooa  may  consult  the  Cata- 
l»9«  Sttiiomi,  in  the  Mimoirts  of  J.  P.  Niceron  (Par. 
1737-174a).  We  have  room  here  for  the  most  impor- 
lot  writings  only.  Among  these  we  would  mention 
Cogiatime*  Raiionalit  de  Deo,  ammo  et  malo  (Amsterd. 
1(77, 4to).  The  edition  of  1716  has  besides  a  disaerta- 
tioa  against  the  hidden  atheism  of  Bayle  and  Spinoza : 
~Ui  Pttbc  da  bomtet  Ama  daiu  loulet  la  Partia  du 
Cinilwatisie  (ibid.  1687, 12mo).  He  advises  peace  in 
(^  between  all  righteous  persons,  without  distinction 
of  coBanunion  or  rite&  the  essential  is  to  go  to  God  by 
the  nad  of  morality,  the  rest  is  of  little  account  i—fdaa 
Tieobfim  Chriitiana  juxta  Pritcipia  J.  Bitkmi  (ibid. 
1(87, 12nio).  He  avows  that  to  understand  Bohme  is 
d  but  impoasabie : — Let  Princgiet  tolidet  de  la  Rtiigion 
tie  la  Vie  Ckritiemte  appHqiue  a  T Education  des  £n- 
S"^  fibid.  1690, 1705, 12mo).  This  book,  disapproved 
br  the  ministers  of  Hamburg,  was  translated  into  Ger- 
Mu,  EngUab,  Flemish,  and  Latin : — De  Erudilione  tri- 


piiei  eolida,  mperfSeiaria  et  falta  lib.  iii  (ibid.  1692; 
12nH>,and  1707, 4to).  His  purpose  is  to  show  that  there 
can  be  no  real  erudition  without  inspiration  from  above: 
—Thiologie  da  Caur  (Cologne,  1696, 1697, 16mo)  i—La 
Theologie  rielie,  vulgairement  ditt  la  Thiologie  Germa- 
nique  (Amsterd.  1700, 12mo).  This  translation  of  a  Ger- 
man work  of  the  16th  centur;-,  translated  belure  by  Cas- 
talion,  had  been  published  in  1676.  Poiret  accompanied 
it  with  a  Letter  on  the  mystical  authors ;  the  latter  are 
130  in  number,  and  Poiret  gives  most  curious  details 
about  their  principles, character,  life, and  works: — Tke- 
ologia  Mj/stiea  Idea  (ibid.  1702, 12mo) :— Fides  tt  Ratio 
adversus  Priadpia  J.  Lodai  (ibid.  1707,  12mo) : — Hib- 
liolheca  Mfticonim  Selecta  (ibid.  1708,  8vo) : — Poslku- 
ma  (ibid.  1721,  4to).  Poiret  translated  Tke  Imitaliou 
ofJaus  Christ  (ibid.  1688, 12rao,  sev.  edit.),  which  he 
paraphrased  partly  according  to  the  interior  sense ;  the 
works  of  St.  Catherine  of  Genoa  (1691, 12mo),  and  those 
of  Ang^le  de  Foligny  (1696,  12mo).  He  edited  the 
(Euvra  d' Antoinette  Bourignon  (Amsterd.  1679  and  fal- 
lowing, 19  vols.  12mo),witb  a  most  circumstantial  Z.t/>, 
which  was  reprinted  apart  (168S,  2  vols.  12mo),  and  fol- 
lowed by  an  apologetic  Mimoire,  inserted  in  the  A'««- 
telles  de  la  Ripublique  des  Lettrts  (1685) ;  an  answer  to 
the  attacks  of  Scckendorf  (Monitum  Kectuarium,  1686, 
4to) ;  several  mystical  Opuscules ;  and  after  having  pub- 
lished several  of  the  writings  of  Mme.  Guyon,  among 
others,  Le  Nouteau  el  rAncien  Testament  (Cologne, 
1713-171^,  20  vols.  12roo) ;  her  Vie,  icrilepar  elle-meme 
(1720,  3  vols.  I2mo) ;  and  her  Poesies  (1722,  12mo), 
brought  out  a  complete  edition  with  great  care,  in  89 
vols.,  furnishing  them  with  elaborate  introductions, 
prefaces,  and  apologies,  sufficient  to  make  several  vol- 
unfes  in  themselves.  In  all  this  there  is  manifest, 
as  in  the  editing  of  Mile.  Bourignon's  writings,  a  re- 
markable willingness  to  hide  himself  entirely  behind 
the  beloved  objects  upon  which  he  spends  his  toil;  so 
that  now  in  many  instances  it  is  impossible  to  tell  just 
how  much  of  tlie  worth  and  beauty  of  whole  volumes  is 
to  be  assigned  to  himself  rather  than  to  the  reputed  au- 
thors. Nearly  all  of  Poiret's  writings  have  been  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  Dutch,  and  German.  See  Walch,  Re- 
ligionsstreitigkeilen  ausser  der  erangel.-luther.  Kirche, 
liv,  911  sq.;  Kiceron,  Hist,  des  Uommes  illuslres,  iv, 
144 sq.;  x,1408q.;  Grasse, /.tVf ra^uryMcA. voL iii, pt. iii, 
p.  479  sq.;  Erdmann,  Versuch  einer  Gesch.  d.  neuem 
Philosophie,  voL  i,  pt.  ii,  p.  217  sq. ;  Bibliolheca  Bre- 
mens,  Theol,  Philol.  tom.  iii,  pt.  i,  p.  75 ;  Noack,  Mystik, 
§  217;  Niedner,  Zeitsehr.Jur  die  hist.  Theol.  1853-64; 
Uagenbach,  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Kirchengesch.  iv,  826 
sq.;  Domer,  On  the  Person  of  Christ,  i,  281  sq.;  Morell, 
Speculative  Philos.  of  Europe,  p.  201 ;  Contment.  de  Vita 
et  Scriptes Petri  Poirel,m  his Posthuma  (.Amsterd.  1721, 
8vo) ;  Jervis,  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  France  (sec  Index) ; 
Hurst,  llifl.  of  Rationalism  (see  Index);  Haag,  Aa 
France  Proteslanle,  a.  v. ;  Histoire  des  Dogmes  (see  In- 
dex). 

Polrey,  Fhan^ois,  a  French  Jesuit,  was  bom  in 
1584  at  Vesoul.  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  years ;  was  a  successful  teacher  of 
humanities,  rhetorics,  philosophy,  and  Holy  Writ,  and 
was  appointed  superior  of  a  house  of  his  order  at  Nancy ; 
rector  of  the  college  of  Lyons,  and  of  that  of  Dole.  He 
left.  Ignis  Uolocausti  (Pont-ii-Mousson,  1629,  16mo)  :— 
La  Uaniire  de  se  disposer  a  bien  mourir  (Donai,  1638, 
16mo) ; — Le  bon  Pasteur  (Pont^a-Mousson,  1630, 12mo: 
— /.«  Science  des  Saints  (Par.  1688,  4to),  etc.  He  died 
at  Dole  Nov.  25, 1637.— Hoefer,  Aoer.  Biog.  Generale, 
s.  v. 

Poirier,  Germain,  Dom,  a  learned  French  Benedic- 
tine, was  bom  Jan,  8, 1724,  at  Parish  He  was  not  quite 
fifteen  years  of  age  when  he  entered  the  Congregation 
of  Saint-Maur.  After  teaching  philosophy  and  theology 
in  the  housies  of  his  order,  he  was  appointed  secretary 
to  the  visitor-general  of  France,  and  resigned  this  place 
for  another  which  was  more  congenial  to  his  tastes, 
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that  of  guardian  of  the  archives  of  Saint-Denis.  In 
1762  he  published  in  the  A'oiirrife  CoUection  da  flitto- 
ritM  de  la  Franct.,  vol.  xi,  which  contains  the  reign  of 
Henry  I,  an  excellent  Preface,  which  forms  the  fourth 
part  of  it,  and  is,  according  to  Dacier,  the  most  substan- 
tial and  I>e8t  work  ever  written  on  the  first  Capetian 
kings.  Tired  of  the  troubles  by  which  his  congregation 
was  agitated,  he  left  it  in  1765,  but  re-entered  it  two  years 
later,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  archives  of  Saint-Ger- 
maiiwIes-Pr^s.  In  1785  he  was  admitted  as  free  asso- 
ciate into  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions.  Curing  the 
Kevolution  he  was  a  member  of  the  commission  of  mon- 
uments, and  exerted  himself  actively  in  preserving  from 
destruction  a  number  of  valuable  manuscripts.  In  1796 
be  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  Arsenal,  and  in  1800 
he  succeeded  Legrand  d'Aussy  in  the  National  Institute. 
He  united  to  a  rare  erudition  a  no  less  rare  modesty ;  he 
worked  for  the  pleasure  be  found  in  tbe  work ;  hence 
Ills  easy  willingness  to  communicate  the  fruit  of  bis  re- 
searches to  any  one  who  recurred  to  him.  His  death 
revealed  the  secret  of  his  virtues  and  of  his  benevolence; 
the  blessings  of  the  poor,  their  testimonies  of  grati- 
tude— written  testimonies,  found,  with  a  few  pieces  of 
money,  in  his  bureau — were  his  whole  treasure.  He 
wore  cheap  clothes,  and  condemned  himself  to  priva- 
tions, to  be  able  to  give  food  and  clothing  to  the  poor. 
He  died  at  Paris  Feb.  2, 1803.  Besides  what  has  been 
mentioned,  he  wrote  several  historical  Mimoira,  which 
were  read  in  the  academy  of  which  he  was  a,  member, 
etc.  See  Dacier,  Eloge  de  Dom  Poirier  (Paris,  1804, 
8vo). — Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v.   ■ 

Poison  is  the  rendering  in  tbe  A.  V.  of  the  Bible  of 
two  Hebrew  and  two  Greek  terms,  but  they  are  so  gen- 
eral as  to  throw  little  light  upon  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  poisons  among  the  Hebrews. 

1.  ntn,  chemah,  from  the  root  signifying  "to  be 
hot,"  is  used  of  the  heat  produced  by  wine  (Hos.  vii, 
6),  and  the  hot  passion  of  anger  (Dent,  xxix,  27,  etc), 
as  well  as  of  the  burning  venom  of  poisonous  serpents 
(Deut.  xxxii,  24,  33;  Psa.  Iviii,  4 ;  cxl,  3).  In  all  cases 
it  denotes  animal  poison,  and  nut  vegetable  or  mineral. 
The  only  allusion  to  its  application  is  in  Job  vi,  4,  where 
reference  seems  to  be  made  to  the  custom  of  anointing 
arrows  with  the  venom  of  a  snake,  a  practice  the  origin 
of  which  is  of  very  remote  antiquity  (comp.  Homer, 
Oil,  261, 20-2;  Oviil,  Trw*.  iii,  10,64;  Fa#/.  v,  897,  etc ; 
Pliny,  xviii,  1).  The  Soanes,  a  Caucasian  race  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (xi,  499),  were  especially  skilled  in 
the  art.  Pliny  (vi,  84)  mentions  a  tribe  of  Arab  pirates 
who  infested  the  Red  Sea,  and  were  armed  with  poi- 
soned arrows  like  the  Malays  of  the  coast  of  Borneo. 
For  this  purpose  the  berries  of  the  yew-tree  (Pliny, 
xvi,  20)  were  employed.  The  Gauls  (Pliny,  xxvii,  76) 
used  a  poisonous  herb,  Umeam,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  "leopard's  bane,"  and  the  Scythians  dipped  their 
arrow-points  in  vipers'  venom  mixed  with  human  blood. 
These  were  so  deadly  that  a  slight  scratch  inflicted  by 
them  was  fatal  (Pliny,  xi,  115).  The  practice  was  so 
common  that  tbe  name  ro£iicai>,  originally  a  poison  in 
which  arrows  were  dipped,  was  applied  to  poison  gen- 
erally. See  Arrow.  In  Palestine  and  the  countries  ad- 
jacent were  many  venomous  snakes,  as  well  as  insects, 
such  as  the  scorpion  and  the  scolopendra ;  but  no  such 
practice  obtained  among  tbe  Jews.  Poisonous  plants 
were  as  well  known  as  in  other  countries,  and  we  have 
an  instance  of  a  miracle  wrought  by  Elisha  (2  Kings 
iv,  38),  to  prevent  mischief  by  the  accidental  shred- 
ding of  a  wild  gourd  into  a  mess  of  pottage  prepared 
for  the  sons  of  the  prophets.  This  fruit  or  vegetable 
was  probably  the  colocynth ;  and  when  those  who  were 
about  to  partake  of  it  were  repelled  by  its  nauseous  bit- 
terness, the  prophet  commanded  a  handful  of  meal  to 
be  thrown  into  the  pot,  and  thus  rendered  its  contents 
fit  for  human  food.    See  Goird. 

2.  'diil  (once  'd'^.l,  Dent,  xxxii,  32),  roih,  if  a  poison 
at  all,  denotes  a  vegetable  poison  primarily,  and  is  only 


twice  (Dent  xxxii,  88 ;  Job  xx,  16)  osed  of  the  venom 
of  a  serpent.  In  other  passages  where  it  occurs  it  is 
translated  "gall"  in  the  A.  V.,  except  in  Hoe.  x,  4, 
where  it  is  rendered  "hemlock."  In  the  maipn  of 
Deut.  xxix,  18  our  translators,  feeling  the  uncertainty 
of  the  word,  gave  as  an  alternative  "  truh,  or,  a  pouon- 
ful  herb,"  Beyond  the  fact  that,  whether  poisonous  or 
not,  it  was  a  plant  of  bitter  taste,  nothing  can  be  infer- 
red. That  bitterness  was  its  prevailing  characteristic 
is  evident  from  its  being  associated  with  wormwood 
(Deut.  xxix,  18  [17]:  Lam.  iii,  19;  Amos  vi,  12),  and 
from  the  allusions  to  "water  of  rosA"  in  Jcr.  viii,  14;  ix, 
15;  xxiii,  15.  It  was  not  a  juice  or  liquid  (Psa.  Ixix, 
21  [22] ;  comp,  Mark  xv,  28),  but  probably  a  bitter 
berry,  in  which  case  the  expression  in  Deut.  xxxii,  32, 
"grapes  of  roth,"  may  be  taken  literally.  It  grew  in 
the  fields  (Hos.  x,  4),  was  bitter  to  the  taste  (Jer.  xxiii, 
15 ;  Psa.  Ixix,  22 ;  comp.  Lam.  iii,  5),  and  bore  clusters, 
perhaps  something  like  the  btUadonna  (Deut.  xxxii, 
82.  Yet  here  the  words  1S1^  ^9!?  might  also  be  ren- 
dered poiton  graptt,  carrj'ing  out  tbe  figure  of  the  vine, 
without  special  allusion  to  the  poison  plant).  Any  spe- 
cial tendering  which  would  suit  all  the  passages  is  un- 
certain, since  all  the  old  translators  have  bat  general 
expressions  (Sept,  xoXfi,  Vulg.  ftl,  or  else  some  word 
meaning  bitter;  yet  in  the  |wssage  from  Hoa,  L  c. 
dypioanc,  Ten,  MS,  n^v/iaXof ),  and  there  is  no  kin- 
dred word  found  in  the  other  dialects  to  compare.  Otd- 
mann  (iv,  83  sq.)  referred  the  word  to  the  poisonous 
colocynth  {Cueumu  colocynthi,  Linn.),  which  grows  al- 
most everywhere  in  Arabia  and  Palestine ;  a  plant  with 
a  creeping  stem,  bright  green  leaves,  and  bears  a  fruit 
with  a  strangely  bitter  juice  (Fabri  EvagaU  ii,  417  sq.). 
But  this  fruit  is  not  a  berry,  but  an  apple,  of  the  size  of 
the  closed  hand;  nor  does  the  colocynth  shoot  up 
among  the  grain.  Michaelis  {Fragm.  etc,  p.  145) 
would  understand  the  hyotryiimm  or  the  damil  (Ao&«r 
temulmlufn).  (But  see  Oedroann,  ut  sup.  p.  SH.)  This 
meaning  suits  the  passage  in  Hosea  well  (Kosenmllller, 
A  Uerth.  iv,  i,  1 18),  but  not  that  in  Deut.  xxxii,  32 ;  nor 
does  the  lolium  produce  so  active  a  poison  that  it 
could  be  mentioned  by  way  of  eminence  in  these  pas- 
sages. Indeed,  many  modems  disbelieve  its  poisonous 
properties  entirely.  Celsius  (Hierobol.  ii,  46  sq.)  ex- 
plains roth  of  the  deuta  or  hemlode,  but  is  opposed  by 
Michaelis  and  Ocdmann  {ut  sup.  p.  84).  Uesenius  (Tkf- 
taur.  p.  1281),  on  the  ground  that  the  word  in  Hebrew 
also  signifies  "head,"  rejects  the  hemlock,  colocynth. 
and  darnel  of  other  writers,  and  proposes  the  "  poppy" 
instead  (comp.  Livy,  i,  54,  Papartrum  capita,  Papattr 
tomniferum),  from  the  "  beads"  in  which  its  seeds  are 
contained,  and  from  which  tbe  Orientals  have  extracted 
opium  from  a  remote  antiquity.  This  was  known  to  tbe 
ancients  to  be  poisonous,  when  taken  in  excess  (Htnv, 
XX,  76).  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  poppy 
could  be  so  directly  and  pre-eminently  styled  tue  poi- 
son plant  (it  was  even  placed  on  the  table  as  a  side- 
dish,  Pliny,  xix,  53) ;  and  if  roth  had  denoted  a  plant 
so  well  known,  surely  some  one  of  the  old  interpreters 
would  have  discovered  it.  *•  Water  of  roth"  would  thus 
be  simply  "  opium ;"  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
appears  in  none  of  the  above  passages  to  be  any  allu- 
sion to  tbe  characteristic  effects  of  opium.  The  eflecls 
of  the  roth  are  simply  nausea  and  loathing.  Ic  was 
probably  a  general  term  for  any  bitter  or  nauseous 
plant,  whether  poisonous  or  not,  and  became  afterwards 
applied  to  the  venom  of  snakes,  as  tbe  corresponding 
word  in  Chaldee  is  frequently  so  used.    See  Hkmi>ock. 

8.  'Idc,  strictly  something  emitted,  as  a  missile  weap- 
on; hence  the  venom  of  a  serpent  (James  iii,  8;  Rom. 
iii,  13),    See  Serpent. 

4.  tippoKov,  prop,  medicine,  hence  oftm  a  deadly  po- 
tion. There  is  a  clear  case  of  suicide  by  poison  rciated 
in  2  Mace  x,  18,  where  Ptolemseus  Macrun  is  aaid  to 
have  destroyed  himself  by  this  means.  Bat  we  do  not 
find  a  trace  of  it  among  the  Jews,  and  certainly  poison- 
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iig  in  uj  fniD  was  not  in  faror  with  them.  Nor  is 
Ihere  iny  refereace  to  it  in  the  N.  T.,  though  the  prac- 
tice was  fatally  common  at  that  time  in  Kome  (Sueton. 
\tn,  33,  SI,  ^;  Tib.  73 ;  Claud.  I).  It  baa  been  sag- 
ptltd,  indeed,  that  the  ^pitcxtia  of  Ual.  v,  20  (A.  V. 
"viicbcnft")  signifies  poisoning,  but  thia  is  by  no 
Dcrns  consistent  with  the  usage  ot  the  word  in  the 
Sept.  (comp.  Kxod.  vii,  11 ;  viii,  7, 18,  etc),  and  with  its 
ocanreiKe  in  Ker.  ix,  21,  where  it  denotes  a  crime 
deiily  diMinguiahed  from  murder  (see  Kev.  xxi,  8 ; 
xxii.  \h).  It  more  probably  refera  to  the  concoction  of 
Digical  potions  and  love  philtres.  See  Witchcraft. 
The  reference  in  Mark  xvi,  18  seems  to  be  to  the 
aBtan  of  condemnation  to  death  by  means  of  poison 
(nimav,  Plato,  Lyt.  219 ;  Flutarch,  Phoc  c  36 ;  Diog. 
Lien,  ii,  42 ;  AeL  V.  //.  i,  1 6 ;  ix,  21 ;  comp,  J.  Jac  Bose, 
Ik  potumlmt  moiiiferis,  Lips.  1736).  \Ve  read  in  2 
Usee.  X,  13  of  an  example  of  suicide  by  poison  (comp. 
Bote,  IHa.  p.  25  sq.).  The  administration  of  poisons 
seems  to  hare  been  no  unusual  crime  in  the  days  of  the 
^KWles  (see  Winer,  Ad  Gatat. p.  125;  comp.  Philo,  Op. 
u.  315  aq.),  and  the  Arabian  women  were  especially  fa- 
mou  for  their  skill  in  preparing  them  (Joseph.  A  nt. 
irii,4, 1 ;  comp.  Rein,  Rom.  Crinunalrecht,  p.  427  sq,). 
Bat  in  the  New  Testament  the  words  ^npixtuctia  and 
^offiaiii  do  not  refer  to  this,  but  to  necromancy 
(q.  v.).  On  poisoned  arrows,  see  Bow,  Swords  were 
nmetimes  also  dipped  in  poison  (Curt,  ix,  8,  20).  See 
Utxrii. 

PoiaiL    See  Poisst, 

Poisaon,  Kiooi..\8-JosEPH,  a  French  ecclesiastic, 
«mA  a  a  writer  of  philosophy,  was  bom  in  1637  at 
Fois.  He  entered  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  at 
liieige  of  twenty-three  (1660),  and  undertook  to  prop- 
•pte  the  principles  of  Descartes  by  writing  a  general 
conmentary  on  all  the  works  of  that  pbiloeopher;  but 
•fter  pablishing  the  Traili  de  la  Micanique  atmoti 
'  Po.  1668, 4to),  and  Remarqutt  eur  la  MitAode  (Ven- 
i'loe,  1671, 8vo),  he  gave  up  the  project  for  fear  of  com- 
FfAiiing  his  congregation,  whom  their  zeal  for  the 
■e<  phibeophy  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  the  fol- 
iiivm  of  Aristotle,  The  same  fear  preventnt  him  from 
umpiring  with  the  solicitations  of  Clerselier  and  of 
S*™  Christina,  who  promised  him  ample  materials  for 
« Ijfc  of  Descartes.  In  1677  he  went  to  Bome,  and 
iiniiA  secretly  to  pope  Innocent  XI,  in  the  name  of 
lie  b»hop8  of  Arras  and  Saint-Pons,  a  Memoire  com- 
T'OsrI  by  N'icoles,  and  thus  obtained  the  condemnation 
<>f  uty-fire  propositions  of  lax  morals  which  were  then 
in  Togne  in  the  schools  of  theology.  The  real  object 
'f  h«  journey  being  discovered,  he  was  recalled  by  or- 
^  of  Pere  LachaUe  (1679),  and  relegated  to  Nevers, 
■here  bishop  Valot  made  him  his  vicar,  and  gave  him 
tbe  direction  of  the  diocesan  seminary.  After  the  death 
'4 this  prelate,  Poisson  retired  to  a  house  of  his  order  at 
Lyons  (1705),  where  he  died.  May  3, 1710.  Ho  pub- 
'uhed,  besidea,  A  da  EccUtia  Mtdiolammu  tub  sancto 
fanio  (Lyons,  1681-83,  2  vols.  foU),  valuable  for  the 
■nmiber  of  documents  translated  by  the  author  from 
lulita  into  Latin : — Dtltctut  actorum  Ecclesia  Cniver- 
"ilu  (ibid.  1706, 2  vols,  foL).  This  summary  of  the  coun- 
cils >>  the  most  extensive  abridgment  which  we  have 
Ml  the  nbject.  He  left  a  number  of  manuscripts,  among 
Ibem,  Vie  de  Charlotte  de  Uarlay-Suncy  :—a  bacrip- 
'■"■  it  Bowk  modame: — a  Relation  of  his  Journey  to 
Kme,  etc  See  Salmon,  Traile  de  Tttude  da  Candles, 
!>•  JTSsq. ;  Horeri,  Grand  Vict,  Uiti,  a,  v. — Uoefer,  A'oui;. 
fi»j.CJ««-afe,a.r. 

Poiaay,  Coxfkrknce  of,  an  ecclesiastical  colloquy 
Wd  September.  1561,  is  of  very  great  importance  in 
the  reformatory  history  of  the  French  Church.  It  has 
heoi  somewhat  spoken  of  in  the  article  Hlouenots 
'<)•  r.).  It  was  c^kd  by  Catharine  de'  Medici,  and  was 
oopoMd  of  all  biahopa  and  archbishops,  and  the  rep- 
[(•aitatiTea  of  the  ahaent  prelates  of  France.  It  was 
■nttadeil  that  the  conference  ahould  prepare  partly  for 


the  anticipated  renewal  of  the  Tridentinum  (q.  v.); 
partly  as  a  sort  of  national  council,  to  effect  the  refor- 
mation of  the  French  Church;  and  partly  to  help  re- 
duce the  debt  of  the  kingdom  by  the  treasures  of  the 
Church,  But  however  friendly  the  prelates  were  to  the 
state,  they  dii^not  look  very  favorably  upon  the  project 
of  reform,  though  all  classes  of  society  were  then  anxious- 
ly discussing  not  only  reform  of  abuses  but  of  doctrine. 
Reformed  preachers  were  invited  to  participate,  and 
even  Catharine  wrote  in  favor  of  the  project  of  keeping 
the  Huguenots  within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  and  to  fa- 
cilitate a  reconciliation  by  tolerating  a  difference  of  sen- 
timent. Pius  IV,  then  the  Roman  pontiff,  objected  to 
the  conference,  on  the  ground  that "  if  every  prince  were 
to  take  upon  himself  to  hold  councils  in  his  own  domin- 
ions, the  Church  would  soon  become  a  scene  of  universal 
confusion"  (Fra  Paolo,  Mitt,  du  ConcHe  de  Trente,  liv.  v, 
§53,72). 

The  colloquy  was  opened  Sept,  9,  in  presence  of  the 
young  king,  the  queen-mother,  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  and  a  brilliant  audience. 
Cardinal  de  Toumon  presided.  The  Reformers  were 
represented  by  twelve  of  their  most  eminent  ministers, 
headed  by  Theodore  Beza,  the  favorite  disciple  and  eoii- 
lideutial  friend  of  Calvin.  Peter  Martyr,  who  was  reck- 
oned the  ablest  theologian  of  the  party,  was  likewise 
present.  The  proceedings  were  opened  with  a  speech 
by  chancellor  L'HupitAl  in  favor  of  this  national  coun- 
cil, and  its  advantages  over  an  oecumenical  synod.  Beza 
spoke  next  in  elaborate  exposition  of  the  doctrinal  sys- 
tem of  the  Reformers  as  set  forth  in  the  "  Institutions" 
of  Calvin.  Beza's  tone  was  calm,  conciliator^-,  and  im- 
pressive. In  treating  of  the  Eucharist,  he  employed 
language  which  at  first  seemed  almost  tantamount  to 
the  Catholic  terminologj"  on  that  vital  point  But  on 
I  further  explanation  it  appeared  that  the  presence  which 
he  recognised  was  subjective  only;  depending  not  on 
the  supernatural  virtue  of  the  sacrament,  but  on  the 
power  of  faith ;  to  be  sought  not  in  any  change  of  the 
substance  of  the  elements,  but  in  the  heart  of  the  de- 
vout communicant.  Beza  repudiated  both  tramubstan- 
tiation  (q.  r.)  and  eontubttmUialion  (q.  v.).  Cardinal 
de  Toumon  objected  to  Beza's  speech,  and  in  a  trem- 
bling voice  prayed  for  its  interruption  on  the  ground 
that  the  young  monarch's  mind  would  te  poisoned. 
Beza,  however,  managed  to  conclude,  wbco,  after  a  few 
hasty  words  of  angry  remonstrance  from  the  cardinal, 
the  assembly  separated  in  a  state  of  agitation  (De  Thou, 
UiM.  Univ.  liv.  xxviii ;  La  I'lace,  Commenluire  de  TElat 
de  Religion,  liv.  vi). 

At  the  second  meeting,  several  days  afterwards,  the 
cardinal  of  Lorraine  replied  to  Beza  in  a  very  able  dis- 
course. The  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  as  held  in 
the  Church  of  Rome)  he  proceeded  to  establish  by  proofs 
drawn  with  great  skill  from  the  Holy  Bible  and  the 
Church  fathers.  (The  speech  is  given  at  full  length  in 
the  Collection  dee  Procit-terbaux  dee  Ateembleti  ge- 
nirale*  du  Clergi  de  France,  vol.  i,  "Pieces  Justifica- 
tions," No.  2.)  The  sitting  was  then  adjourned.  The 
sessions  whidi  followed  were  not  held  in  the  royal  pres- 
ence, and  were  comparatively  private.  Though  it  waa 
clear  that  there  could  be  no  successful  settlement  by  the 
conference,  it  was  resolved  by  all  parties  to  make  a  final 
effort  for  approximation,  and  for  this  purpose  a  select 
committee  of  ten  persons  was  nanaed  from  tho  most 
moderate  members  of  each  party.  After  some  days  of 
negotiation,  these  divines  drew  up  a  formulary  upon 
the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  in  the  terms  of  which  it 
was  hoped  that  all  sincere  friends  of  peace  in  the  rival 
communions  might  be  induced  to  concur.  Its  language, 
however,  was  so  ambiguons  that  each  party  was  at  lib- 
erty to  construe  it  in  accordance  with  their  own  pre- 
possessions. The  following  was  the  draft  agreed  upon : 
"  We  confess  that  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  Holy  Supper,  pre- 
sents, gives,  and  exhibits  to  us  the  tme  substance  of  his 
body  and  blood  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
and  that  we  receive  and  eat  sacramen tally,  spiritually. 
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and  by  faith  the  very  body  which  died  for  us,  that  we 
may  be  bone  of  bis  bone  and  flesh  of  his  flesh ;  and  in- 
asmuch as  faith,  resting  on  the  Word  of  God,  makes 
present  things  which  are  promised,  so  that  thereby  we 
receive  actually  the  true  and  natural  body  and  blood  of 
our  Lord  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  that  sense 
we  acknowledge  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Holy 
Supper"  (Beza,  Uutoire  da  Egliars  Ref.  i,  608 ;  Contin.  <fe 
Fkuty,  liv.  xlvii,  24).  Of  course  such  evasion  could 
not  prove  satisfactory.  The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne 
being  appealed  to,  rejected  the  formulary  as  "captious, 
insufficient,  and  heretical;"  and  then  the  prelate*  put 
forth  a  counter-statement,  asserting  the  real  presence 
by  transiibstantiation  of  the  elements,  according  to  the 
authorized  traditions  of  the  Church.  This  they  for- 
warded to  the  queen,  with  a  request  that  Beza  and  his 
associates  might  be  ordered  to  signify  their  acceptance 
of  it  without  further  demur,  under  pain  of  being  pro- 
scribed as  heretics  and  banished  from  the  kingdom, 
if  is  peremptory  demand  was  equivalent  to  a  rupture 
of  the  negotiations;  and  the  conference  of  Poissy  ter- 
minated without  satisfactory  result. 

The  actions  of  the  conference  were  therefore  of  very 
little  advantage.  Several  regulations  relating  to  dis- 
cipline were  made.  Concerning  the  election  of  bishops, 
it  was  ordered  that  the  name  of  the  person  nominated 
by  the  king  to  a  bishopric  shall  be  posted  at  the  cathe- 
dral doois,  and  in  other  public  places,  that  all  persons 
may  have  the  opportunity  of  objecting  to  him  if  they 
know  anything  against  him.  The  following  is  a  sum- 
mary of  other  important  actions  of  this  synod: 

Archbishops  and  bishops  are  forbidden  to  absent  them- 
■elvei)  from  their  dioceses  fi>r  more  tbnn  three  mouths; 
ai«  exhorted  to  apply  themselves  to  preaching  aud  vts- 
itntionii,  and  to  holu  aiiunal  synods. 

Archbishops  are  directed  to  summon  provincial  coun- 
cils every  three  yenrs,  according  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Basle.  Exconimniiicntions,  save  for  weighty 
reasons,  are  forbidden.  Cnrntes  not  to  be  admitted  to 
their  beiiedces  until  thcv  have  been  examined  by  the 
bishop:  they  are  ordered  to  proceed  to  prici«l*s  orders 
wllhlu  a  year  from  their  admission :  to  reside  constantly ; 
to  exiitaln  the  Qospel  to  their  penple,  aud  to  teach  them 
to  priiy.  Private  masses  are  forbidden  to  be  said  while 
solemn  mass  Is  celebrated. 

Priests  are  enjoined  tu  prepare  themselves  carefully  be- 
fore approaching  the  holy  altar:  to  pronounce  the  words 
distinctly:  to  do  all  with  decency  and  gravity:  not  to  suf- 
fer any  airs,  save  those  of  hymns  and  canticles,  to  be 
played  upon  the  organ;  to  correct  the  cbnrch  books;  to 
try  to  abolish  oil  superstitions  practices;  to  Instrnct  the 
people  that  Images  are  exposed  to  view  In  the  churches 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  remind  persons  of  Jesns 
Chrl't  and  the  saiuts.  It  is  farther  directed  that  all  Im- 
asea  which  are  in  any  way  Indecent,  or  which  merely 
illnstrate  fabnlona  and  ridiculous  tales,  shall  be  entirely 
removed. 

Tbe^e  regulations  are  closed  by  a  profession  of  fnlih,  in 
which  the  errors  of  Lnlher  and  Calvin,  aud  other  secta- 
rians, are  specially  rejected. 

See,  besides  the  authorities  already  cited,  De  Felice, 
HUlory  of  Frtnch  Protalanlimi,  p.  101  sq. ;  Bossuet, 
Varialiotu,  voL  i;  Jervis,  Church  of  France,  i,  187- 
146 ;  Soldan,  Gack.  da  Prole$tantismus  in  Frankrtkh 
(1855),  etc.,  voL  i ;  Ranke,  Frcmzositche  Gach.  i,  236  sq. ; 
Baum,  Theodor  Beza  (1851),  voL  ii;  Smedley,  History 
of  the  Ref  Religion  in  France,  i,  148  sq.,  178;  Smiles, 
ilittory  of  the  Huguenot*  (see  Index) ;  Hardwick,  Uit- 
tory  of  the  Reformation,  p.  138  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Poitier,  PiKiiRE-LouiB,  a  French  religious  writer, 
was  bom  Dec  26, 1746,  at  Havre.  As  soon  as  he  had 
taken  holy  orders,  he  was  appointed  superior  of  the 
seminary  of  Rouen,  by  cardinal  La  Kochefoucauld,  arch- 
bishop of  that  city.  After  submitting  to  the  law  which 
e.xacted  the  constitutional  oath  of  clcrgjraen,  he  re- 
called it,  and  retired  to  the  seminary  of  St.  Kirmin,  at 
Paris,  where  be  perished,  Sept.  2, 1792,  with  almost  all 
his  companions.  He  left  some  works  of  edification, 
which  had  several  editions.— Uoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  (Jini- 
rale,  xl,  682. 

Poitiers  (earlier  Poictters,  a  corruption  of  the 
Latin  Pictarium,  so  called  by  the  Gallic  tribe,  the  Pic- 


tavi,  who  inhabited  the  district  in  Cesar's  time)  is  one 
of  the  oldest  towns  in  France.  It  is  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  Vienne,  and  is  situated  on  an  eminence 
near  the  rivers  Clain  and  Boivre.  Its  population  ia  now 
about  81,034,  and  it  possesses  many  churches,  chap- 
els, and  monasteries.  Its  cathedral,  named  St.  Kerte, 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  France,  and  belongs  to  the  12th 
century.  It  contains  the  ashes  of  Richard  Contr  de 
Lion,  and  was  the  seat,  in  its  present  condition,  or  in 
the  older  edifice  that  occupied  its  site,  of  twenty-three 
eccleaiastical  councils. 

POITIERS,  CouKciLS  or  (Cottalium  Pictariemt), 
were  convened  here  at  different  times  in  the  Middle 
Ages. 

I.  The  first  of  these  was  held  in  593,  and  was  pro- 
voked by  a  rebellion  of  nuns,  under  the  leadership  of 
Chrodielde,  a  Prankish  princess  and  nun  at  Poitiers,  who 
had  rebelled  against  Leubovera,  abbess  of  St.  Croix.  She 
was  here  called  to  account  for  leaving  her  nunnery,  and 
for  the  violence  which  she  had  committed  against  Gon- 
degesile  and  other  bishops ;  also  for  the  acts  of  rel)ell- 
ion  which  she,  in  concert  with  Bcsina,  another  nun,  had 
committed  against  their  abbess.  Being  exhorted  to  ask 
forgiveness  of  the  abbess,  she  boldly  refused,  and  threat- 
ened to  kill  her.  The  bishops,  after  consulting  the  can- 
ons, declared  her  to  be  excommunicated,  and  ordered 
that  she  should  remain  so  until  she  should  have  done 
penance.  They  then  re-established  the  abbess,  Leubo- 
vera, in  the  government  of  the  monasteiy.  .  See  Labbe, 
ConcU.  V,  1693 ;  Gregor.  Turon.  llitl.  d.  Franct,  ix,  4 ;  x, 
16, 19;  Mansi,  ConctJl  ix,  1011 ;  x,  455, 469;  Haidonin, 
Condi,  lii,  490,  527,  531 ;  Ilefele,  Conciliengetch.  iii,  51. 

II.  Another  council  was  held  Jan.  13, 1004,  convoked 
by  William  V,  count  of  Poitiers  and  duke  of  Aquitaine. 
Five  bishops  were  present,  who  published  three  canons: 

1.  Pronounces  those  persons  to  be  ander  anathema  who 
pillage  the  churches,  rob  the  poor,  or  strike  the  cler^: 
and  further  declares  that  If  they  rebel  against  this  sen- 
tence the  bishops  and  barous  shall  assemble  and  march 
against  them,  ravaging  all  around  them  until  they  submit. 

The  other  two  canons  forbid  bishops  to  take  any  fee« 
for  penance  and  confirmation;  and  priests  and  deacoas 
to  retalu  women  in  their  houses. 

See  Labb^,  Condi  ix,  780. 

III.  The  third  council  was  held  in  1073,  before  car- 
dinal Gerand,  the  Roman  legate,  against  Bcrcnger.  The 
question  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  was  discussed,  and  the 
minds  of  men  were  ao  exasperated  against  Berenget 
that  he  narrowly  escaped  with  hia  life.  See  Labbe, 
CondL  X,  346. 

IV.  The  fourth  was  held  in  1078,  by  the  legate  Hugo, 
bishop  of  Die,  who,  by  the  account  which  be  gave  of 
this  council  to  pope  Gregory  VII,  seems  to  have  en- 
countered much  opposition  to  his  plans.  He  complains 
that  the  king  of  France  had  forbidden  the  count  of  Poi- 
tiers to  allow  the  council  to  be  held  within  bis  stales;' 
that  the  archbishop  of  Tours  and  the  bishop  of  Rennet 
had  rendered  themselves  almost  complete  masters  of 
the  council,  and  that  the  assembly  had  been  disturbed 
by  the  armed  followers  of  these  prelates.  Some  attril^ 
ute  to  this  council,  and  others  to  the  following  one,  tea 
canons,  of  which  these  are  the  most  worthy  of  note: 

1.  Forbids  to  receive  InvesUturea  at  the  bauds  of  klngi 
and  other  laymen. 

i.  Forbids  simony  and  pluralities. 

4.  Forbids  bishops  to  receive  any  present  for  conferring 
holy  orders,  for  consecrating  churches,  or  for  giving  aaf 
benediction. 

6.  Forbids  monks  and  canons  to  purchase  churches  will* 
out  the  bishop^s  consent, 

8.  Forbids  the  ordination  of  the  children  of  priests,  aal 
of  bastards,  except  they  be  canons  or  regular  monks. 

10.  Enjoins  that  clerks  who  carry  arms,  or  who  deal  U 
usury,  shall  be  excommunicated. 

See  Labb^,  CondL  x,  866. 

V.  The  last  council  convened  at  Poitiers  was 
Nov.  18, 1100,  by  order  of  John  and  Benedict,  the  t 
legates  of  the  holy  see,  who  presided  in  the  place 
Pascal  II.   About  eighty  bishop*  and  abbot*  were 
enu    Norigaudus,  bishop  of  Aulun,  having  been  f< 
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goDty  of  aimonjr,  wa*  condemned  to  give  op  his  stole 
and  piatoral  ring.  Upon  his  refusal  to  do  so,  he  was 
fnrtlier  deposed  from  bis  bishopric  and  from  the  priest- 
twod,  and  sentence  of  excommunication  was  denounced 
igiiott  all  who  continued  to  obey  bim  as  their  bishop. 
He,  nereitlieleas,  persisted  in  his  refusal  to  submit  to 
the  Koteoce,  and  retained  his  stole  and  ring.  In  this 
coandl, moreover,  Philip, king  of  France,«ho  had  taken 
back  to  bim  Bertrade,  his  wife,  was  excommunicated  by 
the  legates,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  many  of  the 
bishops  and  of  William,  duke  of  Aquitaine.  Lastly, 
sixteen  canons  were  published : 

I.  Declares  that  It  Is  lawful  for  blehops  only  to  give  the 
toanire  (coronof  beneditere)  to  the  clergy,  and  for  abbots 
todosotoiDODks. 

I  Ibibids  them  to  reqntre  any  fee  for  perrormlns  the 
oiieration,  or  even  the  sciesors  and  napkin  eroplajed. 

4.  Resenres  to  the  bishop  the  benedicilon  of  the  sacer- 
dotal restments,  and  of  all  the  Tessels,  etc,  of  the  alcur. 

I.  Forbids,  nnder  excommunication,  to  bay  or  sell  pre- 
bends, and  to  require  any  allowance  {pattus)  fur  having 
^ven  one. 

10.  Gires  permission  to  regnlar  canons  to  baptize,  prencb, 
idmiDkter  ibe  sacrament  of  peoancc,  and  bury  the  dead 
daifaie  the  bishop's  pleasure. 

II  Forbids  to  allow  to  preach  those  who  carry  abont 
the  relics  of  saints  for  the  sake  of  gain. 

W.  Confirms  all  that  the  pope  hud  enacted  In  the  Conn- 
cil  of  Clermont. 

See  Libb4,  ConciL  x,  720 ;  Uefele,  ConcUiengetch.  Tols. 
irand  V. 

Poiz,  Lotia  DE,  a  French  monastic,  was  bom  Oct 
18, 1714,  at  Croixrault  (diocese  of  Amiens).  He  de- 
Toted  himself  for  some  years  to  the  study  of  the  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Cbaldee,  and  Syriac  langnages,  and  conceived 
the  design  of  a  Polyglot  Bible,  to  the  redaction  of  which 
KTeialofhiscunfratemity  (the  Capuchin  monks)  prom- 
ised to  lend  a  hand.  In  1744  the  ablxi  Villefroy,  pro- 
fenor  at  the  College  of  France,  took  the  direction  of 
this  enterprise ;  but  the  Bible  impatiently  expected  by 
the  learned  world,  and  in  regard  to  which  Benedict 
XIV  addieascd  a  brief  of  felicitation  to  Louis  de  Poix, 
April  9, 1755,  was  not  publbhed,  owing  to  divers  con- 
trarieties which  at  that  time  befell  the  Capuchins.  In 
I'68  Poix  wrote  a  Memoir,  in  which  he  advocated  the 
linndation  of  an  institution  which,  without  being  a  bur- 
ileo  to  the  State,  would  be  of  invaluable  service  to  the 
Cbinrb,  useful  to  the  learned  and  men  of  letters,  and 
hoaonble  to  the  nation.  He  proposed  the  name  of 
'Societe  Koyal  des  j£tudes  Orientales,"  and  on  the  plan 
soq^ed  by  him  was  founded,  April  1, 1822,  the  *'  So- 
ciete Asatique."  Louis  de  Poix  died  at  Paris  in  1782. 
He  published,  with  the  collaboration  of  several  other 
Cipuehins,  the  following  works :  Piiires  que  Nenia,  Pa- 
irwrdu  da  Arminient,  fo  a  la  Gloirede i)iev,pour  toute 
Amejidek  a  Jimt  Christ  (1770) :— Princtpes  ditcatit 
potr/acililer  T Intelligence  da  Licm prophitiquti  (Par. 
1700-64, 16  vols.  12mo),  the  fruit  of  twenty  years'  )m- 
hor:— A'avceUe  VVmoa  det  Ptaumet  (ibid.  1762, 2  vols. 
limo): — a  Traiutation  of  £cclenaatet  (1771,  12mo): 
—Pnpiitiet  de  Jiremie  (ibid.  1780,  6  vols.  12mo)  :— 
pTofkitiet  de  BarucA  (ibid.  1788,  12mo)  :—E»sai  tur  fe 
Lim  de  Job  (ibid.  1768,  2  vols.  12mo)  -.—Traili  de  la 
Poix  talirieure  (1764, 1768, 12mo)  -.—Traiti  de  la  Joie 
(17SS,  12mn).  He  Usft  in  manuscript  a  Dictiomaire 
Armaden,  Latin,  Italien,  et  /VonfOM.— Hoefer,  A^our. 
£wp:  Gburale,  xl,  685. 

Fold,  Jehcda,  ben-EKeier  {TtheUbi  btn-Isaak 
Poii),  a  Jewish  writer  of  some  note,  who  belonged  to 
the  sect  of  the  Karaites,  was  bom  and  educated  at  Con- 
■Untinopk!  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century.  He 
made  extensive  travels  through  Palestine,  Egypt,  Irak, 
and  Persia  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Ka- 
■aite  literature.  But  having  no  knowledge  of  the  Ar- 
abic, he  was  unable  to  make  use  of  a  large  portion  of 
Karaite  literature,  as  he  himself  confessed  in  the  preface 
of  a  work  of  his.  In  the  year  1571  he  was  at  Kabira, 
■here  be  found  many  writings  of  the  Karaites  in  the 
h»oae  of  the  Nasi,  or  head  of  the  Karaites,  where  he 
•lao  reaided,  and  was  told  that  all  congregations  were 


in  possession  of  such  collections,  which,  however,  were 
very  often  burned  or  plundered.  He  was  told  that  the 
year  before  (1670)  three  hundred  very  valuable  and  in- 
teresting works  of  the  Karaites  had  been  taken  from 
the  synagogue  at  Kabira  and  destroyed.  At  Kahira, 
Pokt  finished  his  work  niin'^  1SS}  about  1673,  and 
died  in  1575  in  his  native  place.  The  above-named 
work,  which  was  published  by  his  son  and  brother  at 
Constantinople  in  1581,  treats  in  a  very  elaborate  way 
on  the  laws  of  incest,  the  preface  of  which  has  been 
reprinted  by  Wolf  in  his  BiU.  I/ebr.  iii,  294  sq.  See 
FUrst,  Geteh.des  KarSerlhumt,  from  900  to  1575  (Lcips. 
1865),  ii,  322  sq.;  id.  BibL  Jvd.  iii,  108  sq.;  De  Kossi, 
Dizionario  ttorico  degli  Autori  Ebrei,  p.  266  (Germ, 
transl.  by  Hamberger) ;  Wolf,  BibL  lUbr.  iii,  293  sq. 
(a  P.) 

PoL    See  Beax. 

Polak,  Jacob,  a  Jewish  savant,  one  of  the  great- 
est Talmudic  authorities  in  his  time,  was  bom  about 
1460,  and  died  about  1530  at  Prague,  where  under  his 
lead  a  great  Talmudic  school  bad  flourished.  Polak 
was  a  pupil  of  Jacob  Margoles  of  Nuremberg,  from 
whom  he  learned  a  new  method  of  Talmudic  casuistry, 
known  as  the  "  Pilpid."  In  the  times  which  were  dis- 
astrous and  troublesome  to  the  Jews  the  study  of  the 
Talmud  was  left  to  itself,  and,  guided  by  no  general 
scientific  knowledge,  it  unavoidably  degenerated  into  a 
method  repulsive  to  the  few  who  were  really  profound 
scholars,  or  whose  minds  were  less  distorted.  The  tran- 
sition from  the  short  explanation  of  words  and  things 
of  the  older  commentators  of  the  Talmud— through  the 
discussions  and  disputations  of  the  Tosaphoth  (in  the 
narrower  sense)  —  to  the  exercises  of  wit  of  the  Nu- 
rembergers  (Blatuer,  from  the  German  "Moss,"  by 
which  the  query  was  introduced)  and  Regensbergers 
(so  called  from  the  principal  schools),  and  the  petti- 
foggings  of  modem  times,  has  not  yet  been  specially 
investigated.  Inhere  are  many  analogies  in  Christian 
jurisprudence  and  Mohammedan  theology  to  this  kind 
of  casuistry  and  discussion  ("  Pilpul"),  which  devotes 
more  attention  to  the  mode  of  treatment  than  to  the 
subject  itself.  For  it  is  the  nature  of  a  practical  sci- 
ence— and  the  Halacha  must  be  regarded  throughout 
as  a  theory  of  law — that  over-theorizing  causes  it  to 
degenerate  from  a  practical  aim  to  a  mere  play  of  in- 
tellect. During  this  unhappy  time  rules  derived  from 
idle  speculation  were  enforced  as  rules  of  life  belonging 
to  the  religious  law,  more  strictly  than  at  any  former 
period ;  and  subsequently  the  authors  of  the  Tosaphoth 
and  their  successors,  together  with  the  great  Spanish 
and  Ftovenfal  legal  authorities  (particularly  the  au- 
thors of  compendiums,  judgments,  etc.),  were  comprised 
under  the  expression  "  deccraents"  (PemHm,  CpiDB). 
But  it  must  be  said  in  honor  of  Jacob  Polak,  though 
he  introduced  this  "  Pilpul  method,"  he  was  verj'  care- 
fid  not  to  write  down  nor  publish  the  decisions  achieved 
by  this  method  of  hair-splitting,  for  fear  that  his  suc- 
cessors might  follow  him  implicitly.  The  only  work 
of  his  we  have  is  a  decision  entitled  nil?  Bpil 
ZpS^^,  published  with  the  approbation  of  Simon  ben- 
Bezalel  (Prague,  1594),  and  republished  together  with 
Lowo  ben-Bezalel's  BSH  D^l^aD  !>?  IBOn  (Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  1719)'.  '  See  Fu'rst,  jBJii  Jriid.  iii,  109 
sq.;  Wolf,  Bibl.  J/ebr.  iii,  1095;  Griitz,  Geschichte  der 
Juden,  ix,  63  sq. ;  Jost,  Geick.  d.  Judenth.  v.  i.  Sekten,  iii, 
240  sq.;  GUdemann,  in  Frankel's  Monatttchr^  (Bres- 
Uu,  1854),  xiU,  428  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Polalllon,  Mauie  de  Lcmaoue,  Dnme  de,  a  French 
lady  renowned  fur  her  piety,  and  the  founder  of  a  relig- 
ious order,  was  bom  Nov.  29, 1599,  at  Paris.  Belonging 
to  a  noble  and  rich  family,  and  having  enjoyed  a  brill- 
iant education,  she  was  wooed  by  several  gentlemen  of 
high  standing,  but,  resisting  all  the  seductions  of  the 
world,  gave  the  preference  to  a  life  of  monastic  quiet. 
At  the  instigation  of  Lebnui,  a  Dominican  who  directed 
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her  conacience,  she  entered  a  monastery  of  the  Capuchins, 
lint  as  the  weakness  of  her  health  did  not  suffer  her  to 
submit  to  the  ascetic  rules  of  the  order,  she  was  free  to 
leave  the  monastery,  and  in  1C17  she  was  married  to 
Fran9oi8  de  Polallion.  Her  husband  died  about  a  year 
after,  and  from  this  time  she  lived  iu  retirement  as  tutor 
of  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  duchess  of  Orleans.  Ma- 
dame de  Polallion,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  brilliant  court 
of  Europe,  remained  true  to  her  early  monastic  hab- 
its, and  when  relieved  of  her  duties  sought  again  her 
former  retreat.  According  to  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  she 
founded  the  "  Institut  des  Fillcs  de  la  Providence"  in 
1630:  the  members  of  this  sisterhood  undertook  to  ed- 
ucate the  children  of  the  poor  in  the  country.  She 
directe<l  that  they  should  be  thirty-three  in  number, 
and  distributed  them  in  the  villages  of  the  environs  of 
Paris.  Iler  own  means  were  soon  exhausted  by  the 
enterprise,  but  private  charity  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
Anne  of  Austria,  taking  the  institution  imder  her  pro- 
tection, presented  it  in  1651  with  a  mansion  in  the  sub- 
urb of  Saint-Marceau.  She  also  helped  in  the  founding 
of  the  "  Maison  des  NouvcUes  Catholiqiies,"  which  was 
liberally  endowed  by  marshal  Turenne.  The  life  of 
Madame  de  Polallion  hat  frequently  been  written.  She 
died  at  Paris  Sept.  4, 1657. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GiiU- 
rale,  xl,  587.     (G.  D.  B.) 

Polanco  is  the  name  of  three  brothers,  esteemed 
Spanish  painters  of  the  16th  century',  natives  of  Seville. 
Francisco  Zurboran  was  their  master,  and  they  were 
so  proficient  in  art  that  even  in  their  own  times  their 
works  were  confounded  with  those  of  their  master.  This 
mistake,  says  Quillet,  has  been  quite  frequent  with  those 
who  beheld  the  paintings  of  San-Esteban  at  Seville, 
where  Zurbaran  painted  SI.  Peter  and  SI.  Stephen,  but 
where  the  Martyrdom  of  the  patron,  the  Naticityy  which 
is  below,  St,  IJermenegiUe,  and  St.  Hernan,  are  works 
of  Polanco.  They  always  worked  and  lived  together. 
Their  great  paintings  adorn  the  monuments  of  Seville. 
At  San-Paolo  we  find  the  Apparition  of  the  AtvjeU  to 
Abraham;  Tobiat  the  Younger  guided  by  an  Angel; 
Jacob  Wrestling;  Joseph's  Dream;  and  in  the  church 
of  the  Guardian  Angels,  St.  Theresa  in  Ecstasy  (1649). 
The  last  work  of  Carlo  Polanco,  who  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  celebrated  of  the  brothers,  bears  the  date 
of  1686. — Hoefer,  Xouoelles  Biographies  Generate,  xl, 
688. 

Poland,  EccLESi.\8Tic.\L  History  of.  The  Po- 
lish historians  Naruscewicz,  Friese,  Lelewel,  and  others 
assert  that  Christianity  was  introduced  into  the  Slavic 
countries  at  a  very  early  period  by  some  disciples  of 
Methodius  from  Moravia.  Lelewel,  upon  very  unsafe 
grounds,  admits  a  bishopric  of  Posen  anterior  to  the 
time  of  king  Micislos  I.  According  to  Tbietmar  of 
Mersebuig,  the  latter,  under  the  influence  of  his  wife 
Dambrouska,  daughter  of  the  Bohemian  duke  Boleslas, 
established  the  Christian  religion  in  Poland  in  96a,  pre- 
vailed upon  his  subjects  to  destroy  the  idols,  and  found- 
ed as  early  as  966,  with  the  assistance  of  the  German 
emperor  Utho  the  Great,  the  bishopric  of  Posen  (Poz- 
nani),  over  which,  together  with  the  bishoprics  of  Cizi, 
Misni,  Merseburg,  Brandenburg,  and  Havelberg,  etc., 
jurisdiction  was  given  to  the  archbishop  ofMagdeburg, 
at  the  Council  of  Kavenna,  in  967.  It  follows  that  the 
year  of  foundation,  968,  given  by  Boguphalus  and  the 
A  miales  I'oznan.,  has  been  accepted  erroneously.  The 
diocese  of  the  bishop  of  Posen  extended  over  the  do- 
minions of  duke  Boleslas,  the  boundaries  of  which  can- 
not be  ascertained  for  want  of  documents.  Posen  was 
the  only  Polish  bishopric  up  to  the  year  1000,  when  the 
emperor  Otho  HI,  at  the  time  of  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
tomb  of  St.  Adalbert  at  Gnesen,  founded  the  archicpis- 
copal  see  of  Gnesen  (Gnesna),  and  subordinated  to  it 
the  bishoprics  of  Colobrega  (Kolbeig),  Cracow,  ami 
AVratislavia  (Breslau),  all  then  situated  in  the  duchy 
of  Polonia.  Stanislas  Lubienski's  assertion  that  Cra- 
cow was  the  scat  of  the  oldest  Polish  bishopric  is  thus 


proved  to  be  erroneous,  as  it  could  not,  as  an  arcfabitth 
opric,  have  been  a  dependence  of  Gnesen. 

£arly  Period. — We  know  little  about  the  eccleaas- 
tical  development  of  Poland  in  its  first  Christian  cen- 
tury.    Pope  Gregory  VII  complained  in  1075  of  ibe 
small  number  of  the  bishops  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation ;  the  dioceses  were  too  large,  and  the  bishope  had 
not  even  fixed  residences;  nothing  definite  had  been 
decided  about  the  limits  of  the  diocese  of  Gnesen  aud 
its  dependent  bishoprics,  among  which  was  then  count- 
ed the  bishopric  of  Lebus,  founded  by  Micislas  in  965; 
but  as  the  city  passed  continually  from  Poland  to  Ger- 
many, and  vice  versa,  its  existence  was  a  precarious 
one.    It  is  believed  that  the  papal  legate  .£gidius 
founded  it  a  second  time  in  U2S,  and  subordinated  it  to 
Gnesen;  documents  relating  to  it  date  only  from  1133. 
Another  episcopal  see  dependent  upon  Gnesen  was  the 
bishopric  of  Plock,  whose  foundation  is  referred  to 
Boleslas  the  Great.    It  was  formerly  called  Ep.  Ma- 
sovia.     Gallus  (Chron,  PoL  ad  ann.  1 1 10)  mentions  a 
bishop  Simeon:  he  seems  to  have  been  ordained  iu 
1107,  and  to  have  died  in  1129.     A  great  victory  of  the 
Poles  over  the  Prussians  and  Pomeranians  is  attributed 
to  his  intercession.    And  still  another  dependent  bish- 
opric was  that  of  Leslau,  which  was  founded  by  Micis- 
las II,  son  of  Boleslas  the  Great,  and  originally  called 
Episc.  Ciijariemis,  because  it  was  intended  for  the  prov- 
ince of  Cujawia ;  extended  afterwards  over  the  largest 
part  of  Western  Prussia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula; 
reached  in  a  northerly  direction  the  Baltic  Sea;  ami 
was  bounded  west  by  the  archbishopric  of  Gnesen,  which 
it  also  encirded  on  the  south.    Gallus  {ChronicU)  men- 
tions bishop  Paulas,  who  died  in  1110.     The  bishopric 
of  ErmeUnd,  founded  in  1243,  came  to  Poland  only  in 
1466.     After  the  reign  of  Micisks  II  (1023-34),  gen- 
eral anarchy  ensued,  and  at  the  same  time  a  general 
apostasy  from  the  Christian  faith.    Bishops  and  priests 
were  without  authority,  some  were  killed,  and  external 
and  civil  wars  robbed  Poland  of  its  wealth,  and  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  its  population.    In  1039  the  Bofaemians 
destroyed  Posen  and  (inesen,  and  took  away  the  body 
of  St.  Adalbert.    A  multitude  of  Poles  crossed  the  Vis- 
tula and  took  refuge  in  Masowia ;  wild  beasts  established 
their  lairs  in  the  churches  of  St.  Adalbert  and  St.  Peter. 
Kasimierz  (Casimir)  in  that  great  distress  arrived  with 
a  body  of  five  hundred  soldiers  from  Germany,  and  by 
his  braver>'  and  intelligence  freed  the  country  from  for- 
eign occupation.    He  retained  the  power  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1058.    He  promoted  the  interests  of 
Christianity  by  all  the  means  in  his  power.     He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Boleslas  II,  whose  feats  were  not 
inferior  to  those  of  his  ancestors;  but  his  ambition  and 
pride  caused  his  ruin.     At  Christmas,  1076,  he  put  the 
diadem  on  his  head,  and  was  anointed  by  the  bishops 
of  the  kingdom.    About  the  same  time  Gregory  VII 
sent  a  legate  to  I'Oland.     A  few  years  afterwards,  in 
1079,  the  king,  being  pot  under  interdict  by  St.  Stanis- 
las, bishop  of  Cracow,  avenged  himself  by  the  miuder 
of  the  prelate.     Hereupon  the  nobility  expeUed  him, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Hungary-,  where 
he  died.    He  was  succeeded  by  bis  younger  brother, 
Boleslas  Wladislas  Hermann,  who  lived  in  peace  with 
his  neighbors  and  tbe  clergy,  to  whom  he  granted 
rights  and  privileges.    Having  lived  many  years  in 
childless  matrimony  with  the  Bohemian  princess  Ju- 
dith, a  son  was  granted  him,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
tercession, it  was  bclicve<l,  of  St.  ^gidius.    This  son 
was  afterwards  Boleslas  Krzywousty.    At  this  time 
Otho,  afterwards  the  apostle  of  Pomerania,  lived  at  the 
Polish  court.     He  was  instrumental  in  bringinff  about 
Wladislas  Hermann's  second  marriage  with  Judith,  the 
widowed  sister  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.     In  1099  the 
bishops  of  Poland  dedicated  the  cathedral  of  Gnesen. 
On  the  day  previous  to  that  ceremony  Su  Adalbert  is 
said  to  have  appeared  to  the  Poles  in  a  battle  with  the 
Pomeranians,  and  given  them  victory.     Wladislas  di- 
vided his  states  during  his  lifetime  between  Bulcslas 
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nd  uother  illegitimiite  son,  Zbigniew.    The  latter  had 
Rvoltcd  a  feir  yean  before,  and  was  pardoned  at  the  in- 
toccnun  of  the  bUhopa.    Wladislas  died  in  1102,  at 
Flock.   The  new  ruler,  Boleslas  lit  (1102-1139),  mar- 
ried a  Russian  princess,  and  undertook  expeditions,  con- 
lideiHl  in  the  light  of  crusades,  against  the  pa^n  Pom- 
etaoins.    In  1103  Walo,  chosen  bishop  of  Beauvais, 
and,  ailer  bis  return,  bishop  of  Paris,  came  to  Poland  as 
Ibe  hgtle  of  pope  Paschal  II,  and  in  his  zeal  for  justice 
dtpoaed  two  bishops — "  nullo  vel  prece  vel  pretio  sub- 
TcaitBte.''    In  1109  Boledas  reported  such  a  complete 
tictoiT  over  the  Pomeranians  that,  of  their  40,000 
mnion,  10,000  (mly  escaped;  he  took  the  stronghold 
of  Nakei,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the  spiritual  ex- 
peditioD  andertaken  soon  afterwairds  by  Otho,  bishop  of 
Bamberg.    In  1109  the  emperor  Henry  V  was  utterly 
defeated  in  his  attempt  to  submit  Poland  a  second  time 
la  the  empire.    In  1110  Boleslas  fought  successfully 
igaiutthe  Bohemians:  the  bishops,  as  usual,  accom- 
panied the  troops,  and  distributed  the  Eucharist  to  the 
whole  anny  on  the  eve  of  an  engagement.     In  1 120- 
1121  the  Pomeranians,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  were 
completely  subdued  and  Stettin  was  taken.     The  con- 
qoeted  foe  promised  tribute  and  conversion.     It  was 
tbeo  that  Boleslas  besought  Otho  of  Bambeif;  to  in- 
Etnxt  the  Pomeranians.    See  Pombiiama.    The  last 
yean  of  the  great  king  were  less  successfuL     In  1185 
Boledas  recognised  at  Merseburg  the  emperor  Lothsir 
as  hii  liege  lord  for  Pomeraiiis  and  KUgen;  promised 
a  tiitnte  for  twelve  years,  and  carried  the  sword  of  the 
empetor  as  the  imperial  procession  proceeded  to  church. 
In  1139  he  divided  his  dominions  among  the  four  oldest 
<^  Ilia  sons,  and  died  Oct.  28,  1139.     In  1123  the  papal 
kgalt  £gtdius,  bishop  of  Tusculum,  sent  by  Calixtus 
IL  had  to  estabUsh  more  distinctly  the  limits  between 
the  dioceses,  and  this  dirisiou  of  the  temporal  sover- 
eipty  in  nowise  affected  the  Chiirch.     But  tbe  Church 
was  far  from  enjoying  in  Poland  the  privileges  she  pos- 
se»d  in  other  parts  of  Christian  Europe.    Her  goods 
ud  subjects  stood  under  tlie  secular  laws ;  there  was  no 
immimity  from  taxes,  and  the  bishops  were  altogether 
liqieodent  on  the  princes.     Still  at  the  beginning  of 
the  13th  century  the  princes  disposed  of  the  prebends 
of  tbe  cathedrals,  and  took  hold  of  the  goods  of  the 
teiops  at  their  demise,  as  the  patrons  did  of  the  heri- 
tage of  curates.     A  number  of  priests  lived  in  concu- 
^iuige.    There  were  churches,  the  charges  of  which 
M  become,  in  some  sense,  the  possession  of  certain 
bmilies,    The  dissensions  of  the  successors  of  Boleslas, 
*  «aa  to  be  expected,  dismembered  tbe  empire  after  a 
cmtiny  of  bloodshed.    Prussians,  Lithuanians,  Mongols, 
and  other  tribes  devastated  the  country.    The  authori  ty 
oftheChureh  grew  among  those  ruins.     Papal  legates' 
ffarti  more  frequently,  synods  became  more  frequent 
too,  and  altt^ther  the  Church  sought  for  herself  the 
tights  the  had  long  attained  elsewhere.    The  Templars, 
Misted  by  Crusaders  from  the  West,  attacked  the  pa- 
gam  of  I^ssia,  and  the  voice  of  the  popes  constantly 
called  the  Western  Christians  to  arms  against  the  bar- 
'viaos.    In  1157  the  emperor  Frederick  I  indicteil  a 
•made  of  the  Germans  against  Poland,  to  re-establish 
the  tie  of  vassalage  that  once  united  the  land  with  Ger- 
oany.    The  Poles  were  defeated,  and  Boleslas  appeared 
at  KizTszkowo  before  the  emperor  barefooted,  and  with 
a  Baked  aword  tied  around  his  neck.    Wladislas  died 
in  Germany,  and  was  succeeded  by  Boleslas  IV,  who 
died  in  1 173,  leaving  an  only  son,  Leszck :  but  it  was  his 
bsother  Midslas  who  succeeded  him.    The  people,  led 
by  Getka  (Gedcon),  buhop  of  Cracow,  revolted  against 
Midslaa,  arid  his  younger  brother,  Casimir  Sprawied- 
iivT  (the  Just),  was  put  in  his  place.    In  1 180  there  was 
a  sjTjud  of  Polish  bishops.     They  threatened  with  in- 
lodict  whoever  shoold  rob  the  peasants  of  their  stores, 
'Cpopriate  the  heritage  of  an  ecclesiastic  or  refuse  to 
restore  within  a  given  time  whatever  of  Church  prop- 
"ty  had  been  taken.     After  Casimir,  who  died  May  4, 
ilM,at  table,  while  talking  with  the  bishops  about  salra- 
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tion — "noQ  sine  veneni  nspicione''— Fnlko  assembled 
the  primates,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  recognise  the 
sons  of  Casimir.  Helena,  Casimir's  widow,  made  ar- 
rangements with  Micislas,  and,  in  the  name  of  her 
minor  sons,  recognised  him  as  archduke,  and  left  him 
Cracow :  her  son  Leszek  was  to  be  his  successor.  This 
Micislas  died  in  1202  at  Kalisch,  and  Leszek  waived  in 
favor  of  his  son  Wladislas  his  own  rights  to  Cracow.  In 
these  years  the  endeavors  of  the  popes  for  the  refor- 
mation of  the  Polish  Church  were  crowned  with  some 
success.  Clement  III  sent  in  1189  cardinal  Giovanni 
MaUbranca  to  collect  contributions  for  a  crusade,  and 
reform  tbe  clergy  of  Poland;  several  regulations  for  that 
purpose  were  agreed  upon  at  the  Synod  of  Cracow. 
Cardinal  Peter  came  in  1197 ;  but  when  he  published  at 
Prague  the  edict  agunst  the  matrimony  of  clergymen, 
the  wrath  of  the  clergy  was  so  great  that  his  life  was 
put  in  danger.  He  held  another  synod  at  Cracow,  where 
he  insisted  on  the  same  views;  journeyed  tlirough  the 
bishoprics,  giving  his  attention  to  a  dereliction  of  sound 
morals  more  deplorable  than  the  marriage  of  ecclesias- 
tics, and  traditional  with  tbe  Poles :  for  be  besought  the 
laymen  to  seek  some  consecration  for  their  wild  copula- 
tions. He  made  slow  work  of  it,  and  it  required  all  the 
energies  of  archbishop  Henry  Kentlitz  to  establish,  little 
by  little,  a  more  Christianlike  state  of  things.  In  1212 
bishop  Peter  was  freely  elected  by  the  chapter  of  Posen. 
The  dukes  at  that  time  promised  to  touch  nothing  of 
the  heritage  of  prelates  save  gold,  silver,  etc,  and  waived 
their  judiciar.'  rights  on  clergymen  and  their  subjects. 
In  1231  Wladislas  Odonicz  became  the  only  ruler  of 
Great  Poland.  At  this  epoch  some  crusades  against  the 
Prussians  took  place,  and  the  Poles,  though  slowly  and 
reluctantly,  had  a  part  in  them.  We  find  the  same 
bishoprics  in  the  13th  and  14tb  centuries,  but  not  in 
I  those  firm  metropolitan  relations  which  the  interest  of 
the  Church  required  (see  Gregory  YII,  Epitt.  ad  Bo- 
letlaum,  Pol  regem,  btxiii).  The  first  bishop  of  Posen, 
I  Jordan,  and  the  duke  Boleslas  Chrobry  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  successful  attempts  to  expand  the 
Christian  faith;  Bodzanta,  archbishop  of  Gnesen,  in 
the  14th  centur}',  by  the  conversion  of  the  barbarians 
of  Lithuania  and  Samogitia.  This  prelate  extended 
his  diocese,  augmented  by  a  half,  over  Pomerellia  and 
Neringia,  and  added  Silesia  to  his  spiritual  dominions : 
in  one  word,  the  country  between  the  Netze  River,  the 
sources  of  the  Vistula,  the  grand-duchies  of  Moscow 
and  Semgalleu,  constituted  the  territory  of  his  arcbi- 
episcopal  see.  In  consequence  of  these  aggrandize- 
ments the  new  bishoprics  of  Wihia,  in  the  grand-duchy 
of  Lithuania,  and  of  Womie  or  Hiedniki,  in  the  duchy 
of  Samogitia,  were  established — the  first  in  1387,  the 
latter  in  1417. 

The  Rfformalion  Period  and  Since. — In  order  to  make 
clear  the  history  of  the  Polish  Church  in  the  Reformation 
period,  it  is  necessary  to  retrace  our  steps  to  the  1 1  th  cen- 
tury. It  was  then  that  the  neighboring  churches  of  iSer- 
raany  acquired  a  great  influence  over  the  Poles,  while 
priests  and  monks  flocked  from  France  and  Italy,  but 
particularly  from  Germany,  to  Poland,  built  everywhere 
convents  and  churches,  and  at  the  same  time  used  the 
Romish  ritual  in  apposition  to  the  simple  worship  of 
the  Palish  national  churehes,  which,  however,  main- 
tained their  ground  till  the  14th  century.  The  Huss- 
ites (q.  V.)  from  Bohemia  found  a  favorable  field  in 
Poland  for  the  propagation  of  their  peculiar  tenets,  and 
tbe  Romish  clergy  in  consequence  took  active  measures 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  spread  of  the  obnoxious 
doctrines.  With  this  view  the  parish  priests  were  or- 
dered to  seize  and  bring  before  the  bishops  all  who 
were  suspected  of  holding  Hussite  sentiments.  Severe 
enactments  were  passed  for  the  punishment  of  the  her- 
etics. But  in  the  face  of  all  opposition  the  new  doc- 
trines were  embraced  by  some  of  the  most  influential 
families  in  the  land,  and  the  reforming  party  indeed 
was  very  numerous  when  their  leader  was  slain  on  the 
field  of  battle.     But  although  the  doctrines  of  Huss 
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had  found  many  supportera  in  Poland,  the  national 
feeling  was  still  in  favor  of  the  dominant  Church.  We 
append  an  account  of  the  progreea  of  Protestantism  in 
Poland  dependent  largely  on  Gardner,  Dictionary  of 
SeSgiom,  p.  670  sq.: 

"In  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century  a  powerfnl 
Impalse  was  ^veu  to  the  cause  or  Polleh  educaliou  and 
literature  by  the  establiebmeut  of  tbe  University  of  Cra- 
cow, nnd  the  enconragemeut  given  In  that  seminary  to 
ualive  scholars.  Already  a  goodly  nnmber  uf  accom- 
plished literary  men  had  fssaed  from  tbe  University  of 
Prague,  some  of  whom  were  chosen  to  till  the  chairs  at 
Cracow ;  these  again  were  generally  selected  to  supply 
tbe  meant  episcopal  seeR,  and  thus  lu  a  short  time  there 
were  round  in  the  Polish  Church  not  a  few  prelates  dis- 
tiuguisbed  nlilte  for  their  piety  and  learning.  Tbe  en- 
llghieued  views  which  some  of^lbeso  ecclesiastical  digui- 
tarics  entertained  were  speedily  manifested  In  vanuiie 
projects  started  for  reforming  the  Chnrch.  Thus  Martin 
Tromba,  the  primate  of  Poland,  ordered  the  litargical 
boolcs  to  be  translated  into  the  national  language,  that 
they  inii^ht  be  understood  by  the  greet  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple. But  the  boldest  step  in  the  dlreclion  of  Church  re- 
form at  this  period  was  talceu  by  Ostrowo,  palatine  of 
Posen,  who  presented  to  the  Polish  diet  of  1409  a  propo- 
sal fur  iutroaucing  improvements  of  such  a  vital  charac- 
ter that,  bad  they  been  adopted,  a  separaliou  of  the 
Chnrch  of  Poland  from  Rome  would  have  iseen  the  im- 
mediate result.  'lu  this  i)lnn,'  says  count  Kraslusiti, 
'of  reforming  the  Church  of  Poland  he  maintained  that, 
Christ  having  declared  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this 
world,  the  pope  had  no  authority  whatever  over  the  king 
of  Poland,  and  should  not  even  be  addressed  by  tbe  lat- 
ter in  hnmble  terms,  uu1»comliig  his  diguity;  that  Rome 
was  drawing  every  year  fn>m  the  country  large  sums  un- 
der tbe  pretence  of  religion,  but,  in  fact,  by  means  of  su- 
perstition ;  and  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  inventing 
most  nnjust  reasons  for  levying  taxes,  the  |)roceeds  of 
which  were  employed,  not  fur  the  real  wants  of  the 
Chnrch,  but  for  tbe  pope's  private  Interests ;  that  all  the 
ecclesiastical  lawsuits  should  be  decided  in  the  country, 
and  not  at  Rome,  which  did  uot  taiie  "  any  sheep  wlthoni 
wool ;"  that  there  were,  indeed,  among  tbe  Poles  people 
who  re.opecled  the  Roman  scribblings  furnished  with  red 
seals  and  tiempen  strings,  and  stispended  on  the  door  of 
a  church  ;  hut  that  it  was  wrong  to  submit  to  these  Ital- 
ian deceits.*  He  further  says:  'Is  it  not  a  deceit  tliat 
the  pope  imposes  ni>on  ns,  in  spite  of  the  king  and  the 
senate,  I  don't  know  what,  bulls  called  iudalgeiices?    He 

gets  money  by  assuring  people  that  lie  absolves  their  siu ; 
ut  God  has  said  by  his  pmphet,  "My  sou,  give  me  thy 
heart,  and  not  money."  'rhc  pope  feij^ns  that  he  employs 
his  treasures  for  the  erectiim  of  churches;  but  he  does  ft, 
ill  fact,  for  enriching  his  relations.  I  shall  puss  In  silence 
things  that  are  still  worse.  There  are  monks  who  praise 
still  such  fables.  There  are  a  great  number  of  preachers 
and  confessors  who  only  thluK  how  to  get  the  richest 
harvest,  and  who  indulge  themselves,  after  having  plun- 
dered the  poor  |ieuple.  He  complains  of  the  great  nnm- 
ber of  monks  unlit  for  the  clerical  office,  sjiylug,  "After 
having  shaven  bis  head  and  endowed  a  cowl,  a  man 
tbluks  himself  flt  to  correct  the  whole  world.  He  cries, 
and  almost  bellows,  in  the  pulpit,  because  be  sees  no  op- 
ponent. Learned  men,  and  even  those  who  possess  an 
inferior  degree  of  knowledge,  cannot  listen  without  hor- 
ror to  the  nonsense,  and  almost  blasphemy,  uttered  by 
such  preachers."' 

"Xnese  sentiments  avowed  by  a  Polish  senator  in  tbe 
assembly  of  the  states,  plainly  indicated  that  public  opin- 
ion, even  in  the  16th  century,  was  prepared  fur  the  great 
ecclesiastical  reformation  which  commenced  n  century 
later  In  Germany  and  Switzerland.  As  if  still  further 
to  pave  the  way  for  that  important  movement,  treatises 
were  at  every  little  interval  issuing  from  the  prcs 
in  Poland  containing  opinions  which  Rome  has  always 
been  accustomed  to  brand  as  heresies.  One  work,  in 
particular,  was  published  at  Cracow  in  1516,  which  opeuly 
advocated  the  great  Protestant  principle  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  nut(>t  be  lielieved,  and  nil  mei-ely  human  ordi- 
nances may  be  dispensed  with.  The  date  of  tbe  appear- 
ance of  this  treatise  was  two  years  before  Luther  publicly 


avowed  his  opposition  to  Rome.  No  s<mner,  according- 
ly, did  tbe  German  Reformer  commence  his  warfare  with 
the  pope  than  bo  was  Joined  by  many  Poles,  more  espe- 


cially l>eli>ngiug  to  the  towns  of  Polish  Prussia:  and  so 
rapidly  did  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  spread  in 
Onnlzic,  the  principality  of  that  province,  that,  in  1S24,  no 
fewer  than  live  churches  were  occupied  by  the  disciples  of 
the  Wittenberg  Reformer.  A  very  large  partof  tbe  inhab- 
itants of  Daulzic,  however,  still  adber«l  to  the  old  Church : 
nnd,  anxions  to  restore  the  ancient  order  of  things,  they 
despatched  a  deputation  to  SIgiemnnd  I,  who  nt  that 
time  occu|iied  the  throne  of  Poland,  imploring  his  inler- 
IKMitiou.  The  monarch,  moved  by  the  appeal  made  by 
the  deputatiim,  who  appeared  before  him  dressed  in  deep 
inouniing,  proceeded  in  i>erson  to  Dantzic,  restored  the 
former  state  of  things,  nnd  either  execuied  or  banished 
the  principal  lenders  of  the  new  movement,    Bnt  wbile 


for  purely  political  reasons  Sigltmnnd  io  tbli  ease  acted 
In  the  most  tyrannical  and  oppressive  manner, he  allowed 
tbe  doctrines  of  Protestantism  to  spread  in  all  the  utiier 
parts  of  his  domluious  without  persecuting  those  who 
embraced  them.  Even  in  Oantzlc  itself,  when  Lutber- 
anism,  in  the  course  of  a  few  yeais,  began  to  be  again 
preached  wiihiu  Its  walls,  be  refused  to  take  a  single  step 
to  check  its  progress,  so  that  in  tbe  subsequent  irigu  it 
became  the  dominant  creed  of  that  city,  without,  how- 
ever, iufriogiug  upon  the  religiooi  lil>erty  of  the  Roioaii 
Catholica. 

"The  works  of  Lutber  found  many  readers,  and  even 
admirers,  in  Poland,  and  a  secret  society,  composed  of 
both  clergrmen  and  laymen,  met  frequently  to  discuss  re- 
ligions euqiects,  including  those  points  more  especially 
which  the  rise  of  the  Reibrraation  brought  prominently 
before  the  puhlic  mind.  It  was  in  connection  with  this 
society  that  Antltrinitarian  opinions  were  drst  adopted 
as  a  creed  by  several  individuals,  and  the  fonndntion  laid 
in  Poland  for  that  sect  whose  memltera  were  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  of  Sociniaus  (q.  v.>.  The  spread  of 
this  heresy,  however,  was  limited  to  the  upper  cmaaee  of 
society,  while  among  tbe  great  mass  of  the  people  tbe 
ecriplumi  views  of  the  Reformer*  found  ready  acceptance : 
a  result  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  the  arrival  at  Bohe- 
mian Brethren,  to  the  nnmber  oi  about  a  thousand,  who 
bad  been  driven  from  their  own  country,  and  found  a 
home  in  the  province  of  Posen.  This  event  happened  in 
1&4S,  and  the  public  worship  of  the  Brethren  being  con- 
ducted in  the  Bohemian  langnage,  which  was  Intelligible 
to  the  lubabitants  of  Posen,  attracted  towards  tbem  the 
sympathies  of  multitudes,  "("he  Romish  bishop  of  Posen, 
alarmed  at  the  influence  which  the  Brethren  were  exer- 
cising over  the  people  of  his  diocese,  applied  for  and  ob- 
tained a  royal  edict  for  their  expnlsiou  from  the  cono* 
try.  This  order  they  Immediately  oljeyed,  and  proceeded 
to  Prussia,  where  they  found  full  religions  liberty.  Next 
year,  however,  some  of  them  returned  to  Poland,  where 
they  had  formerly  received  so  much  kindness,  and  con- 
tinned  their  labors  without  being  molested  in  any  form. 
Their  congregations  rapidly  increased,  and  In  n  short  time 
they  reached  the  large  number  of  eighty  In  the  province 
of  Great  Poland  alone,  while  many  others  were  formed 
in  dllTerent  parts  of  the  country. 

"A  circumstance  occurred  about  this  time  which  was 
provideutially  overruled  for  tbe  still  wider  dtflTtisloo  of 
Protestant  principles  in  Poland.  The  students  of  ibe 
University  of  Cracow,  having  taken  offence  at  some  real 
or  imagined  afl'ront  offered  them  by  tbe  rector,  repaired 
to  foreign  nniverslties,  put  particularly  to  the  newly  erect- 
ed University  of  Koiiigsberg,  from  which  the  great  mi- 
Jorlly  of  them  returned  home  Imbued  with  Proteclaot 

Srinciples.  The  Reformed  doctrines  now  made  extrsor- 
iuary  progress,  particularly  in  the  province  of  Cracow. 
In  vain  did  the  Romish  clergy  denounce  the  {growing  her- 
esy; all  their  remonstrances  vren  unavailing,  and  at 
length  they  convened  a  general  synod  in  It^l  to  consider 
the  whole  snbject.  On  this  occasion  Uosius,  bishop  of 
Ermeland,  composed  his  celebrated  Confession,  which  has 
been  acknowledged  by  tbe  Chnrch  of  Rome  as  a  ftithfol 
exposition  of  its  creed.  The  synod  not  only  decreed  that 
this  creed  shonld  be  sigued  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy,  but  petitioned  tlic  king  that  a  roval  mandate 
should  be  issued  ordering  its  subscription  by  tbe  laity. 
It  was  now  resolved  that  a  violent  persecution  should  bs 
commenced  against  the  heretics,  and  this  determlnalluo 
was  strengthened  by  an  encyclical  letter  from  Rome,  rec- 
ommending tlie  extirpation  of  heresy.  Several  cases  of 
'bloody  persecution  occurred ;  but  tbe  nobles,  aroused  to 
Jealousy  by  the  high-handed  measures  of  the  clerfty, 
openly  declared  their  wish  to  restrict  the  authority  of  the 
btstaopV,  and  the  people  were  nuimlmon*  in  expressing  a 
similar  desire. 

"Such  was  the  state  of  matters  in  Poland  when  the  diet 
of  1662  was  convened;  and  scarcely  had  its  deliheratlaDS 
been  commenced,  when  a  general  hostility  was  evinced 
by  the  members  to  episcopal  Jurisdiction,    Tbe  resnltwas 
that  at  this  diet  religious  lilSerty  for  all  confessions  WM 
virtually  established  in  Poland.    At  the  diet  of  1866  tlK 
king  was  earnestly  urged  to  convoke  a  national  syuof 
over  which  he  himself  shonld  preside,  nnd  which  shooUj 
reform  tbe  Church  on  tbe  basis  of  the  Holy  ScrlptuNikj 
It  was  proposed,  also,  to  invite  to  this  aasemoly  the  m<  ^ 
distinguished  Reformers,  such  as  Calvin,  Beza,  Meln: 
thon,  and  Vergerlus.    But  the  expectations  of  the  Pr 
estants  In  Poland  were  chiefly  turned  towards  John 
Lnsco  or  Laskl,  who  had  been  Instrumental  lu  promoiit 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation  iu  Germany,  Switzerlaai 
and  England.    For  a  long  time  be  remained  wilhtn  ik 
pale  of  the  Romish  Chnrch,  in  the  hope  that  It  would  b 
possilile  to  effect  a  reformation  without  seceding  froi 
her  communion.    In  1640  he  declared  bis  adherence  t 
■  be  Protestant  Chnrch  on  the  principles  of  Zwiiigli.    Tk 
high  reputation  which  Lasco  had  already  ^Ineo,  both  I 
a  scholar  aud  a  Christian,  attracted  the  marked  attentil 
of  the  Protestant  princes  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  HI 
eral  of  whom  invited  him  to  take  up  bis  residence  I 
their  dominions.    The  sovereign  of  East  Friesland,  aiil 
ions  to  complete  the  reformation  of  the  Church  In  Ibl 
country,  prevailed  upon  Lasco  to  allow  himself  to  be  aat 
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hated  tnperintendent  of  all  Its  chnrchef.  To  carry  ont 
the  ol^ect  of  his  appolutmeut  was  a  matter  of  uo  small 
difloiIlT,  conslderlue  the  extreme  relnctance  which  pre- 
niled  tu  the  entire  atwlitlon  of  Romish  ritea,  bnt  by  en- 
ergT,  perseveraDce,  and  oncoropromlsitigflrmueBa  be  sac- 
OMed,  III  the  brier  «pace  of  six  rears.  In  rootlnj;  ont  tbe 
list  lemalDs  of  Romanism,  and  fnlly  establishing  the 
Froiestaat  religion  tbronzbout  tbe  whole  of  the  chnrcbes 
of  East  Frieslaod.  In  IMS  Lasco  received  an  earnest  In- 
Titation  rt»m  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  lo  Join 
the  distlogntsbed  Reformers  who  had  repaired  to  Eng- 
land (torn  all  parts  of  tbe  C'oatlneot,  that  they  might  com- 
plete the  reformation  of  the  Church  in  that  country. 
BaTinzaccepted  Cranmer's  InTltatioo,  the  Polish  Reform- 
er left  Friesiand  and  went  to  England,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed, on  hie  arrival  in  ItSSO,  snperlntendent  of  the  for- 
ei^  Protestant  congregation  established  at  London.  In 
thu  important  sphere  ne  continued  to  labor  with  much 
comfort  and  success,  until  the  demise  of  Edward  VI  and 
the  accession  of  Mary  arrested  the  progress  of  the  Ref- 
ormatjun  in  England,  and  compelled  Lasco  with  his  con- 
negaliou  to  leave  the  conntry.  This  little  band  of  ex- 
iles, beaded  by  tbe  Polish  Reformer,  were  driven  by  a 
(torn  upon  the  coast  of  Denmark,  where,  on  landing, 
they  were  received  at  first  with  hospitality  and  kindness, 
bot,  throngh  the  inflnence  of  the  Lntheran  divines,  they 
weie  soon  obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  elsewhere.  The 
tame  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  Lntheran  clergy  was  shown 
to  the  congregation  of  Lnsco  at  Lnbeck,  Ilnmbnrg,  and 
Rostock.  At  lengtii  tbe  remnants  of  the  congregation 
foDQd  in  Oantzic  a  peaceful  asylum,  while  Lasco  himself 
retired  to  Vrieslana,  where  he  was  received  with  every 
mark  of  respect  and  attachment.  In  a  short  time,  how- 
ever, IhidiDg  bla  position  by  no  means  so  comfortable  as 
atlrst,  be  removed  to  Frankfort-on-ihe-Maln,  where  he 
established  a  church  for  tbe  Belgian  Protestant  refugees, 
and  made  various  attempts,  without  success,  tu  unite  the 
Lntheran  and  Protestant  cburches. 

"Throaghont  all  tils  wanderings  Lasco's  thonghts  were 
kaUtoally  umed  towards  Poland,  and  he  maintained  a 
constant  interconrse  with  bis  countrymen,  and  also  with 
his  sovereign,  Sizismnnd  Angnstne,  who  entertained  a 
high  regarn  for  him.  He  returned  to  Poland  In  lOM,  and 
Do  sooner  did  bis  arrival  become  known  than  the  Romish 
clergy,  taking  the  alarm,  hastened  to  implore  the  king  to 
baiuh  l^om  nie  dominions  a  man  whom  they  described 
H  an  outlawed  heretic,  and  the  eonrce  of  troubles  and 
cmnwtions  wherever  be  went.  To  this  representation 
the  king  paid  no  regard ;  and,  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
hftbops  and  the  papal  unuclu,  Lasco  was  soon  after  in- 
tnitted  with  the  saperiniendence  of  all  the  Reformed 
chnrcbes  of  Little  Poland.  Thrnngh  his  Influence  the 
tenets  of  the  Swiss  Reformers  were  extensively  ndontcd 
hy  the  higher  cla8««s  of  his  countrymen.  The  chief  ob- 
jects, however,  which  he  kept  steadily  in  view  were  the 
union  of  all  Protestant  sects,  and  the  nltimate  establish- 
ment of  a  Reformed  National  Church  modelled  on  the 
1^  of  the  Chnrcb  of  England,  for  which  he  had  con- 
anted  a  hish  admiration-  But  his  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  reform  were  luocb  weakened  by  the  rise  of  Antltrin- 
lurian  sentiments  in  some  of  the  churches  which  he  rn- 
peristended.  He  struggled  hard,  and  not  withont  snc- 
cws.  to  checic  the  progress  of  these  opinions.  In  the 
^nbllc  allairs  of  the  Church  he  took  an  active  part,  and 
existed  in  preparing  tbe  version  of  the  flrst  Protestant 
Hhle  in  Poland.  In  the  midst  of  bis  unwearied  labors 
hi  the  cause  of  the  Pnlleh  Reformatlou,  Lasco  was  cut  off 
in  urn,  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  fnlly  maturing 
his  freat  designs. 

"One  of  the  last  objects  on  which  tbe  Polish  Reformer 
bad  set  bla  heart  was  the  speedy  convocation  of  a  na- 
tional synod.  This  proposal,  however,  met  with  violent 
rosltlon  from  Rome  and  Its  partisans.  The  pope,  Paul 
.  detpetcbcd  a  legate  to  Poland  with  letters  to  the  king, 
the  senate,  and  the  most  iuflnential  noblemen,  promising 
tnelfect  all  necessary  reforms,  and  to  call  a  general  coun- 
dL  Uppomani,  the  papal  legate,  was  an  able  man,  and 
a  devoted  servant  to  the  see  of  Rome.  The  Romish 
cletCT  were  mnch  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  this 
dipiliary  in  the  conntry,  who  endeavored,  bnt  without 
enct,  to  prevail  npon  the  king  to  adopt  violent  measures 
fer  the  extirpation  of  heresy.  The  crafty  emissary  of  the 
pope  sacceeaed  also  by  his  intrignes  In  fomeuling  discord 
among  the  Protestants.  He  assembled  n  synod  of  the 
Patub  itergj,  whicb,  while  it  lamented  the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  Church,  both  from  within  and  from  wilb- 
oet,  passed  many  resolutions  for  improving  Its  condition 
and  coercing  the  heretics.  The  extent  to  which  the  syn- 
od, lusti^ted  by  Lipnomani,  pushed  their  Jurisdiction 
mar  be  seen  tiom  their  procciealngs  In  a  case  of  alleged 
•actileee  recorded  both  by  Romish  and  Protestant  writ- 
ers. 'Dorotby  Lnsxecka,  a  ixior  girl,  was  accused  of  hav- 
hig  obtained  m>m  the  Dominican  monks  of  Sochaczew  a 
h«t,  feigning  to  receive  communion.  It  was  said  that 
•he  wrapped  that  host  In  her  clothes,  and  sold  It  to  the 
Jews  of  a  neighboring  village,  by  whom  she  had  lieen  in- 
•tlgated  ti>  commit  tbte  act  of  sacrilege  by  the  bribe  of 
three  dollars  and  a  gown  embmidered  with  silk.  This 
host  was  said  to  have  tieen  carried  by  the  Jews  to  the 
rynagogne,  where,  Iwlng  pierced  with  needles,  it  emitted 


a  qnnnttty  of  blood,  which  was  collected  into  a  flask. 
Tbe  Jews  tried  in  vain  to  prove  the  absurdity  of  tbe 
charge,  arguing  that,  as  their  religion  did  not  permit  them 
to  believe  In  the  mystery  of  transubstantlatinn,  they  never 
could  lie  supposed  to  try  a  siniiiar  experiment  nn  the 
host,  which  they  considered  as  a  mere  wafer.  The  synod, 
influenced  by  Lippomanl,  condemned  them,  ne  well  as  the 
nufortnnate  woman,  to  be  bnrned  alive.  The  iniquitous 
sentence  could  not,  however,  be  put  Into  execution  with- 
out tbe  ext^iatur,  or  the  confirmation  of  the  king,  which 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  obtained  from  the  enlight- 
ened Sigismund  Angustus.  Tbe  bishop  Przerembskl, 
who  was  also  vlce-cnancellor  of  Poland,  made  a  report 
t»  tbe  king  of  the  above-mentioned  case,  which  he  de- 
scribed in  expressions  of  pious  horror,  entreating  the 
monarch  not  to  allow  snch  a  crime  committed  against 
the  Divine  Majesty  to  go  unpunished.  MyszknwskI,  a 
great  dignitary  of  the  crown,  who  was  a  Proleftont,  be- 
came so  indignant  at  this  report  that  he  could  not  re- 
strain his  auger,  and  was  only  prevented  by  the  presence 
of  the  king  from  using  violence  against  the  prelate,  the 
Impiety  and  alisurdlty  of  whose  accusation  be  exposed 
in  strong  language.  The  monarch  declared  that  be  wonid 
nut  tielieve  such  absurdities,  and  sent  an  order  to  the 
ttarott  (chief  magittrnle  or  governor)  of  Sochaczew  to 
release  the  accused  parties ;  bnt  the  vice-chancellor  forged 
the  actquatur,  by  attaching  the  royal  seal  wlibunt  ilie 
knowledge  of  tbe  monarch,  and  sent  an  order  that  the 
sentence  of  tbe  synod  should  lie  immedlalelT  carried  into 
execution.  Tbe  king,  being  Informed  of  tnis  nefarious 
act  of  the  bishop.  Immediately  despatched  a  messenger 
to  prevent  Its  etiects.  It  was,  however,  too  late,  and  the 
Judicial  murder  was  perpetrated.'  This  atrocious  aflTalr 
excited,  of  cunrse,  a  great  sensation  thronghout  Poland, 
and  awakened  such  feellnjgs  of  hatred  against  Lippomanl 
that  he  lost  no  time  In  quitting  the  country,  a  step  which 
was  absolutely  necessary,  indeed,  as  hU  life  was  in  dan- 
ger. 

"  The  Polish  Reformation  went  steadily  forward  in  spite 
of  ail  the  opposition  of  Rome  and  Its  emissaries.  In 
Lithuania  particularly  it  received  a  strong  Impulse  from 
the  inflnence  exerted  In  iu  flkvor  by  prince  Radxiwill, 
who  had  been  intnisted  by  the  monarch  with  almost  the 
sole  government  of  that  province.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  facilities  which  he  tuns  possessed  for  advancing  tlie 
good  work,  he  succeeded  in  establishing  the  Reformed 
worship  both  in  the  rural  districts  and  in  many  towns. 
He  built  also  a  splendid  cbnrch  and  college  in  Vilna,  the 
capital  of  Lithuania.  To  this  enlightened  and  pions  no- 
bleman, iMsldes,  is  due  tbe  merit  of  having  cniised  to  be 
translated  and  printed,  at  his  own  expense,  tbo  first  Prot- 
estant Bible  in  the  Polish  language.  It  was  published  In 
15A4,  and  is  usually  known  by  the  name  of  ttie  Radxl* 
willian  Bible.  Tbe  death  of  Rad^Owiii  the  BUich,  as  he 
was  termed,  which  happened  in  15C5,  was  a  severe  loss 
to  the  Protestant  cau^e  in  Llthnauln;  but  happily  his 
cousin  and  snccessor,  Rndzlwill  tbe  Red,  was  also  a  zeal- 
ous promoter  of  the  Reformed  religion,  and  founded  a 
nnmner  of  Protestant  churches  and  schools,  which  be  en- 
dowed with  landed  property  for  their  permanent  inip|iort. 
The  king  of  Poland  was  strongly  urged,  by  a  portion  of 
the  clergy,  to  reform  the  Chnrcb  by  means  of  a  untioual 
synod,  but  he  was  of  too  Irresolute  a  character  to  take  a 
step  so  decided.  He  adopted,  however,  n  middle  course, 
ana  addressed  a  letter  to  pope  Pnnl  IV,  at  the  Conncll  of 
Trent,  demanding  the  concession  of  the  five  following 


fiolnts:  (1)  Tbe  performance  of  the  mass  In  the  national 
angnnge;  (2)  The  dispensation  of  tbe  coroinnnlon  in 
both  kmds :  (3)  The  toleration  of  the  marriage  of  priests; 


(4)  The  abolition  of  the  onnotsa  or  first-fruits  of  benefices; 

(5)  The  convocation  of  a  national  council  for  the  reform 
of  abuses,  and  the  nnlon  of  dllferent  reels.  These  de- 
mands, of  course,  were  rejected  by  his  holluess.  But 
the  Protestants  In  Poland,  far  from  being  diKcoiiraged  by 
tbe  conduct  of  the  pope,  became  bolder  everyday  In  tlielr 
opposition  to  tbe  Romanists.    At  the  diet  of  ISM)  a  pro- 

fiosal  was  made  to  deprive  the  bishops  of  all  participation 
n  the  affairs  of  the  government,  on  ihe  ground  that  they 
were  the  sworn  servants  of  a  foreign  potentate.  Thla 
motion,  though  strennonsly  urged  npon  the  acceptance 
of  the  diet,  was  not  carried :  but  a  few  years  later,  in 
IMS,  the  diet  agreed  to  convoke  a  general  national  synod, 
composed  of  representatives  of  all  the  relijglous  parties 
In  Polond — a  measure  which  would,  in  alfprobablilty. 
have  licen  carried  into  effect,  had  It  not  been  prevented 
by  the  dexterity  and  diplomatic  craft  of  cardinal  Coin- 
meiidonl,  who  succeeded  In  dissuading  tbe  king  from  as- 
sembling a  national  council. 

"Tbe  establishment  of  a  Reformed  Polish  Church  was 
much  impeded  by  tbe  dissensicms  which  divided  the 
Protestants  among  themselvef>.  At  that  time,  In  fact,  no 
less  than  three  parties  existed  in  i^oland,  each  adhering 
to  Its  own  separate  confession.  Thus  tbe  lUibemlan  or 
Wnldensinn  Confession  had  its  own  ardent  admirers, 
chiefly  iu  Great  Piiland :  the  Oenevese  or  Calvlnlsiic  C<»n- 
fessiou  In  Lithuania  and  Southern  Poland;  and  the  Ln- 
theran or  Augsburg  Confesalon  in  towns  Inhabited  by 
bnrghers  of  German  origin.  Of  these  tbe  Bohemian  and 
the  Oenevese  Confessions  were  so  completely  agreed  on 
almost  all  points,  tbat  their  respective  supporters  found 
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no  difficnlty  in  furmln^  a  tmion  in  1665,  not  Indeed  fn- 
C*trpnrailu^  ll  into  one  Dody,  bat  hnldiu*;  tipiritnal  fellow- 
ship together,  while  each  Chnrch  retained  its  own  eepn- 
rale  hierarchy.  This  union  being  the  first  which  took 
place  among  Protestnnt  chnrches  after  the  Refomiotlon, 
canned  great  joy  nmou^  the  Reforraera  in  different  parts 
of  Europe.  The  two  cnnrches  thus  united  wished  to  In- 
clnde  the  Lntberans  also  in  the  nlUance,  but  the  doctrine 
of  the  Aagsboi^  Confession  on  the  subject  of  the  Kncha- 
rlat  seemed  likely  to  prove  an  insnperable  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  any  union  with  the  Lutheran  churches,  Au  at- 
tempt,  however^  was  made  to  effect  so  desirable  an  ob- 
ject. For  this  pnrpoRe  a  srnod  of  the  Bohemlau  and 
Geneyeae  cfanrches  of  Poland  was  convoked  In  1S57,  and 
presided  over  by  John  k  Lasco.  At  this  synod  overtures 
were  made  to  the  Lnihcrans  lo  Join  the  union,  but  lu  no 
effect,  and  Ihey  still  continued  to  accnse  the  Bohemian 
Church  of  heresy.  The  obstacles  thus  thrown  In  the  way 
of  a  anion  among  the  Protestants  of  Poland  only  roused 
the  Bohemians  to  exert  themselves  still  more  actively  for 
Its  attainment.  Thev  furwarded  copies  of  their  Coufes- 
alon  of  Faith  to  the  Wotestant  princes  of  Germany,  and 
to  the  chief  Reformers,  both  of  that  country  and  of  Switz- 
erland, and  received  strong  testimonials  of  approval — so 
atrong,  Indeed,  as  to  silence  for  a  time  the  objections  of 
the  Lnthernns.  Shortly,  however,  the  good  understnud- 
ing  which  had  begun  was  intermpted  by  the  nnreason- 
nble  demands  of  some  Polish  JLntneran  divines  that  the 
other  Protestant  denominations  should  subscribe  the 
Confession  of  Angsbnrg.  The  Bohemians,  therefore,  in 
IOCS,  snbmitied  their  confession  to  the  University  of 
Wittenberg,  and  received  from  that  learned  body  a  stroug 
expression  of  their  approbation,  which  so  open'ited  upon 
the  minds  of  the  Lutherans  that  A*om  that  time  they 
ceased  to  charge  the  Bohemian  Church  with  heresy. 

"The  Ions-desired  nnion  was  at  length  effected  fn  16T0. 
A  synod  having  assembled  in  the  town  of  Sandomir,  in 
Adi^I  of  that  year,  flually  concluded  and  signed  the  terms 
of  union  under  the  name  of  the  Consensus  of  Sandomir 
(q.  v.).  This  important  step  excited  the  utmost  alarm 
among  the  Romanisia,  who  endeavored  to  bring  it  into 
discredit.  But  the  union  itself  was  essentially  hollow 
and  imperfect  The  confessions,  between  which  a  dog- 
matic union  had  been  effected,  differed  on  a  point  of  vital 
Importance— the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist.  The 
union,  accordingly,  was  rather  nominal  than  real;  and 
many  Lutherans  directed  their  whole  efforts  towards 
bringing  at)ont  a  disruption  of  the  alliance  which  had 
been  estnblli'hed  at  Sandomir.  This  hostility  of  the  Lu- 
therans to  the  other  Protestant  confessions  was  very  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  Protestantism  in  general,  and 
a  number  of  noble  familie?,  followed  by  thousands  of  the 
common  people,  disgusted  with  the  oitter  contentions 
which  raged  among  the  P^rotestants  of  different  denon:\i- 
nations,  renounced  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and 
returned  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Another  circumstance 
which  tended  to  weaken  the  Protestant  Church  of  Po- 
land was  the  rise  and  rapid  spread  of  a  party  who  denied 
the  divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Some  learned  di- 
vines of  the  Reformed  churches  combated  these  Anlltrln- 
Itarlan  doctrint^s,  and  at  length,  in  1605,  the  professors 
of  these  doctrines  seceded  from  their  brethren,  forming 
themselves  into  a  separate  ecclesiastical  organization, 
called  by  its  members  the  Minor  Reformed  Church  of  Po- 
land. The  arrival  of  Fanstns  Socinus  in  Poland  in  1079 
led  to  ibe  tenets  of  the  Antitrinitarians  being  thrown 
Into  a  definite  form,  and  to  the  formation  of  Soclninn 
congregations,  chiefly  composed  of  nobles,  among  whom 
there  were  many  wealthy  landowners. 

"When  the  Consensus  of  Sandomir  waa  concluded  in 
1670,  Protestantism  In  Poland  had  reached  its  highest 
state  of  prosperity.  Many  churches  and  schools,  belong- 
ing to  Protestants  of  various  denominations,  had  been 
established ;  the  Scriptures  had  been  translated  and  print- 
ed in  the  national  language;  and  religions  liberty  was 
enjoyed  in  Poland  to  a  degree  unknown  In  any  other 
part  of  Europe.  These  favorable  circumstances  attracted 
great  numbers  of  foreigners,  who  sought  an  asylum  from 
religious  perse  cation.  Among  these,  besides  many  Ital- 
ian and  French  refugees,  there  were  also  a  great  number 
of  Scotch  families  settled  In  different  parts  of  Poland, 
whose  descendants  are  found  there  at  this  day. 

**At  the  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived  Roman- 
ism had,  to  u  great  extent,  lost  its  hold  of  the  Polish  na- 
tion. The  moFt  influential  portion  of  the  nobility  were 
on  the  side  of  Protestantism,  while  many  powerful  fam- 
ilies, and  the  population  geneinlly,  of  the  eastern  prov- 
inces belon^en  to  the  Greek  Church.  Nay,  even  within 
the  national  Church  itFolf,  not  only  was  the  primate  fa- 
vorable to  Reformed  principles,  but  many  even  of  the 
inferior  clergy,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  laity, 
would  have  welcomed  any  proposal  to  correct  the  flagrant 
abuses  which  had  in  coun^e  of  time  crept  into  the  Church. 
lu  the  senate,  also,  the  great  proportion  of  the  members 
were  either  Protestants  or  belonged  to  the  Greek  Church  : 
and  even  the  king  himself  showed  a  decided  leaning 
towards  the  adherents  of  the  Protestant  faith.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  In  Poland,  indeed,  was  on  the  verpo 
of  utter  min  ;  bnt  in  this  h(mr  of  its  exlremest  danger  it 
was  Biniuly  saved  by  the  exertions  of  cardinal  Uosins, 


006  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  age.  Tills  lealon 
Romish  dignitary  bad  early  made  himself  coospicaom 
by  his  hostility  to  the  Protestants,  and  now  that  ne  bad 
been  nominated  a  cardinal,  he  used  every  effort  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Poland.  Finding, 
however,  that  his  own  Church  was  fast  losing  groana, 
and  that  Reformed  principles  were  almost  certain  erelong 
to  obtain  the  ascendency,  he  called  to  hie  aid  the  newly 
established  Order  of  Jesuits,  scveml  of  whom  arrived  from 
Rome  In  15A4,  and  by  tbetr  Intrigues  and  agitation  the 
whole  coQDtry  was  made  for  a  long  period  the  scene  of 
the  moat  unseemly  commotions. 

**  Daring  the  life  of  Sigtsmnnd  Angnstns  the  Protestants 
Indulged  toe  hope  that,  although  naturally  of  a  waveriug 
and  nndecided  character,  be  might  possibly  decide  on 
the  establishment  of  a  Reformed  Katioual  Church:  bat 
the  death  of  that  monarch  withont  issue,  in  1ST2.  put  an 
end  to  all  snch  expectations.  The  Jagellonian  dynasty, 
which  bad  governed  Poland  for  two  centuries,  was  now 
extinct.  An  earnest  struggle  commenced,  therefore,  be- 
tween the  Protestants  and  Romanists,  each  party  being 
anxlons  that  the  vacant  throne  s;honld  be  filled  by  a  zeal* 
ous  supporter  of  their  Church.  The  Romanists,  headed 
by  cardinal  Commendonl,  were  auxions  to  confer  the 
crown  np(m  the  archduke  Ernest,  son  of  the  erapenv 
Maximilian  II,  and  were  even  ready  to  secure  their  oojea 
by  force.  Coligny  and  the  French  Protestants  had  for 
some  time,  even  before  the  death  ofSlglsmund  Augustus, 
entertained  the  project  of  placing  Henry  of  Valoia,  duke 
of  Anjou,  on  the  Polish  throne;  and  Catharine  de*Medi> 
ci,  the  mother  of  the  dnke,  eagerly  lent  her  approbation 
to  the  proposal. 

*'  The  diet  of  convocation  assembled  at  Warsaw  in  Janu- 
ary, 157S,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  steps  for  the  malnte* 
nauce  of  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  country  during  tiie 
interregnum.  At  this  diet,  notwithstanding  the  opposi- 
tlou  of  the  Romish  bishops,  instigated  by  CfommendoDi, 
a  law  wos  passed  establishing  a  perfect  equality  of  rights 
among  all  the  Christian  confessions  of  Poland,  gnaran- 
tming  the  dignities  and  privileges  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic bishops,  but  abolishing  the  obligation  of  Church  pa- 
trons to  bestow  the  benences  in  their  gift  exclusively  on 
Roman  Catholic  clergymen.  The  electnm  of  a  new  mon- 
arch was  arranged  to  take  place  on  April  7,  at  Kamlinetx, 
near  Warsaw.  The  principal  comiwtitors  for  the  throne 
of  Poland  were  the  two  princes  already  mentioned;  sad 
although  meanwhile  the  horrid  massacre  of  St.  BarthoV 
oniew  nad  rendered  the  Polish  Protestants  somewhat 
afraid  to  commit  their  interests  to  a  French  prince,  yet, 
being  unwilling  to  Involve  their  conntry  In  a  cItU  war, 
they  accepted  Henry,  dnke  of  Anjon,  who  was  aca>Tdh)g* 
ly  elected  king  of  Poland. 

*'A  deputation  of  twelve  noblemen  were  Immediately 
despatched  to  Paris  to  announce  to  Henry  his  election, 
and  on  Sept,  10,  1573,  the  ceremony  of  presenting  the 
diploma  of  election  took  place  In  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame.  The  circumstances  attending  the  presentation 
are  Interesting  as  manifesting  the  Intolerant  spirit  of  the 
Polish  Romamsts.  'The  bishop  Kamkowski,  a  member 
of  the  Polish  embassy,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ceremony, 
entered  a  protest  against  the  clause  for  securing  religions 
liberty  inserted  in  the  oath  which  the  new  monarch' was 
to  take  on  that  occasion.  This  act  produced  some  con- 
fusion, the  Protestant  ZborowskI  having  interrnpied  Ibe 
solemnity  with  the  following  words,  addressed  to  Mont- 
Inc:  "Had  yon  not  accepted,  in  the  name  of  the  dnke, 
the  conditions  of  religious  liberty,  onr  opposition  would 
have  prevented  this  duke  from  being  elected  onr  mon- 
arch." Henry  feigned  to  be  astonished,  as  if  he  did  not 
understand  the  subject  in  dispute;  but  ZborowskI  ad- 
dressed him,  saying,  "I  repeat,  sire,  that  if  yonr  amlMS- 
sndors  had  not  accepted  the  condition  of  liberty  to  the 
contending  religions  persnaslons,  onr  opposition  wonld 
have  prevented  you  from  being  elected  king ;  and  that 
If  you  do  not  confirm  these  conditions,  yon  shall  not  be 
onr  king."  After  this  the  members  of  the  embassy  sor* 
rounded  their  new  monarch,  and  Herbnrt,  a  Romnn  Cath- 
olic, read  the  formula  of  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  elect- 
ing diet,  which  Henry  repeated  without  any  opposIUoo. 
The  bishop  Karnkowski,  who  had  stood  aside,  approached 
the  king  after  he  had  sworn,  and  protested  thai  the  reli}!- 
lous  liberty  secured  by  the  royal  oath  was  not  to  injure 
the  authority  of  the  Church  of'Rome;  and  the  king  gave 
him  a  written  testimony  in  favor  of  that  proteat.* 

*' Henry  set  out  for  Poland,  but  after  what  had  passed 
the  fears  of  the  Protestants  were  far  from  h«ing  allarpd, 
and  they  resolved  carefblly  to  watch  the  conduct  of  the 
new  monarch  at  his  coronation.  FIrlej',  the  leader  of 
the  Protestant  party,  Insisted  that  on  that  solemn  occa- 
sion the  oath  taken  nt  Paris  should  be  repented;  and 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  ceremony,  when  the  crown  was 
about  to  he  placed  on  Henry's  head,  Firley  boldly  ad- 
vanced forward  and  interrupted  the  proceeaingt<,  decl8^ 
Ing  in  the  name  of  the  Protestants  otPoland  that,  nnlcffs 
the  Parii<ian  oath  was  taken,  the  coronation  wonld  not 
be  allowed  to  go  forward.  The  scroll  of  the  onth  was 
put  into  the  king's  hand  as  he  knelt  on  the  steps  of  the 
altar,  and  Firley,  taking  the  crown,  said  to  Henry  with  t 
loud  voice,  *ir  yon  witi  not  swear,  yon  shall  not  reign.* 
The  Intrepid  conduct  of  the  Protestant  leader  ptmck  the 
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vbole  uterably  with  svre,  and  tbe  king  had  no  alterna- 
tire  bat  to  repeat  tbe  oath.  Thus  the  rellgionii  liberties 
of  PalaDd  were  saTed  ftom  otter  overthruw,  and  tbe  oa- 
tHui  delivered  from  aa  impenduig  civil  war. 

"Tlie  Polisli  Protestant?  were  naturally  ansplclons  of 
their  new  king,  knowing  that,  having  taken  the  oath  bjr 
compalaioD,  be  waa  not  likely  to  respect  their  rights. 
ne  iiomi$b  bii^hops,  on  the  other  baud,  sapporlea  by 
the  idvor  of  the  monarch,  formed  projects  fur  extending 
Ihcir  InflneDce,  and  an  Impression  rapidly  spread  throagh 
the  connlry  that  Henry  had  become  a  ready  tool  in  the 
hiadt  of  the  priests.  This  feeling,  combined  with  dls- 
eoat  at  his  profligacy,  rendered  him  so  unpopular,  and 
Eitaahjects  ik)  dieconteoted,  that  the  connlry  would  un- 
dunbledly  bave  been  speedily  plunged  Into  a  civil  war 
b<d  not  the  king  fortunately  disappeared,  having  secret- 
ly left  Poland  for  France  on  learning  that  the  death  of 
his  bruther,  Charles  IX,  had  opened  tbe  way  for  bis  suc- 
cesgion  to  tbe  throne  of  France.  Tbe  crown  of  Polaud 
was  DOW  conferred  upon  Stephen  Batory,  prince  of  Tran- 
pylvaiiu,  who  bad  earned  so  high  a  reputation  that,  ai- 
IhoDgh  an  avowed  Protestant,  bis  election  met  with  no 
oppueitiun  fi*om  the  Romish  clergy.  Tbe  delegation 
wlucb  annoQnced  to  Stephen  his  election  to  the  throne 
WIS  composed  of  thirteen  members,  only  one  of  whom 
wu  a  Romanist ;  but  this  man,  Solikowski  by  uaroe,  suc- 
\  ceeded  lo  persuading  the  new  monarch  that,  if  he  wonld 
fieeore  himself  on  the  throne,  be  must  profess  tbe  Roman 
i  Quhollc  reilgioo.  Next  day,  accordingly,  to  tbe  dismay 
k  the  Protestant  delegates,  Stephen  was  seen  devoutly 
'  kaeeliog  at  mass.  During  his  reign,  which  lasted  ten 
jears,be  maiubdncd  luvloTnle  the  rights  of  the  Antl-Ro- 
muist  co&fesslona,  while  at  the  same  time,  through  tbe 
!  iallaeBce  ofhla  queen,  who  was  a  bigoted  Romanist,  he 
1  openly  encouraged  and  patronized  the  Jesuits,  by  funud- 
iif!  aad  endowing  various  edncational  iustitatiuna  in 
comeclion  with  their  order. 

"Stephen  Batory  died  in  19S4,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Sgismaod  IJI,  in  whose  reign  tbe  Romish  party  acquired 
madi  strength,  white  many  of  tbe  Protestants  bad  be- 
cosie  diiaatisfled  witbtbe  general  confession,  and  sought 
to  renew  tbe  former  controversies  which  bad  so  much 
weaieoed  their  Inllaeoce  iu  the  country.  Poland  was 
.  unhappily  subjected  to  the  rule  of  this  infatuated  mon- 
tith  from  15S7  tu  1632,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  that 
I  long  pehud  his  policy  was  nnifomily  directed  towards 
tbe  promotion  of  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  The  Jesuits 
eurdwd  an  unlimlled  infiuence  over  tbe  government; 
and  all  the  offices  of  state  and  posts  of  honor  were  ex- 
datirely  bestowed  apon  Romanists,  and  more  especially 
opoo  proselytes,  who,  from  motives  of  Interest,  had  re- 
BOfloeed  tbe  principles  of  tbe  Reformation.  The  whole 
1  eautiy  was  covered  with  Jesuit  colleges  and  schools, 
I  Ihu  enabling  the  disciples  of  Loyola  most  effectually  to 
asrdse  dominion  over  all  classes  of  tbe  people.  '  The 
BielaDcholj  effects  of  their  education,'  says  count  Ern- 
anshi,  *suon  became  manifest.  By  tbe  close  of  Sigls- 
fflncd  lU's  reign,  when  tbe  Jesuits  had  became  almost 
oclosive  masters  uf  public  schools,  national  literature 
had  declined  aa  rapidly  as  It  had  advanced  during  the 
pnceding  century.  It  Is  remarkable.  Indeed,  thai  Po- 
lami,  which,  from  the  middle  of  the  lOIh  century  to  the 
end  of  ihe  reign  of  Sigismund  III  (1638),  bad  produced 
nua;  rplendia  works  on  different  branches  of  human 
bmwledge.  In  the  national  as  well  as  iu  tbe  Latin  lan- 
fiJgB,  can  boast  of  but  very  few  works  of  merit  from 
ihii  epoch  to  tbe  second  part  of  the  18th  century,  the  pe- 
riod of  the  nullmlted  sway  of  the  Jesuits  over  the  na- 
tional education.  The  Polish  language,  which  had  ob- 
laloedahlgb  degree  of  perfection  during  tbe  IGtb  century, 
was  soon  corrapied  by  an  absurd  admixture  of  Latin ; 
mdabarbaroos  style,  called  Macaronic,  dicflgnred  rollsh 
litsralore  for  more  than  &  century.  As  the  chief  object 
of  the  Jesuits  waa  to  combat  the  Anti-Romanists,  the 
principal  subject  of  their  instruction  was  polemical  dlvin- 
ay;  and  tbe  most  talented  of  their  studeuts,  instead  of 
Kqairing  sound  knowledge,  by  which  they  might  become 
i^lhl  member*  of  eociety^asled  their  time  in  dialectic 
raUleties  and  quibbles.  The  disciples  of  Loyola  knew 
w«ll  that,  of  all  tbe  weaknesses  to  which  human  nature 
ii  sobject,  vanity  U  the  most  accessible;  and  they  were 
as  prnligal  of  praise  to  partisans  as  they  were  of  abuse 
tn  antagonists.  Thus  the  benefactors  of  their  order  be- 
«anie  the  objects  of  the  most  fulsome  adulation,  which 
soihiK  but  tbe  corrupted  taste  acquired  in  their  schools 
c^nhl  have  rendered  palatable.  Their  bombastic  pane- 
gjrica,  lavitbed  apon  tbe  most  unimportant  persons,  he- 
came  uiwards  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  almost  the 
only  literature  of  the  conntry— proof  sufficient  of  tbe  de- 
railed itate  of  the  public  to  which  such  productions  could 
K  acceptable.  An  additional  proof  of  the  retrocession 
'ifthe  national  intellect  and  the  corruption  of  taste  un- 
der tbe  witberiDg  iuflnence  of  the  Jesuits  is  that  the  most 
clusical  productions  of  the  lOlh  century— the  Angnslan 
•n  of  the  Polish  literature— were  not  reprinted  for  more 
Ifam  a  century,  althoaeh  after  the  revival  of  learning  In 
Poliad  in  tbe  second  naif  of  the  18th  century  they  went 
throogb  oiany  editions,  and  still  continue  lo  be  reprinted. 
It  la  almost  luperfluous  to  add  that  this  deplorable  con- 
dition of  the  national  intellect  produced  the  most  perui- 


ctons  effects  on  the  political  aa  veil  as  social  state  of  the 
connlry.  The  enlightened  statesmen  who  bad  appeared 
during  the  relgu  of  Sigismund  III— the  Zamoyskis,  the 
Sapiehas,  the  Zalklewskls,  whose  efforts  counterbalanced 
for  a  lime  the  baneful  effects  of  that  fatal  reign,  as  welt 
as  some  excellent  authors  who  wrote  during  tbe  same 
period  —  were  educated  under  another  system  ;  for  tbat 
of  the  Jesuits  could  not  produce  any  political  or  literary 
character  with  enlarged  views.  Some  exceptions  there 
were  to  this  general  rule ;  but  the  views  of  enlightened 
men  could  not  be  but  utterly  lost  on  a  public  which,  in- 
stead of  advancing  iu  the  paths  of  knowledge,  were  train- 
ed to  forget  the  science  and  wisdom  of  lis  ancestors.  It 
was  therefore  no  wonder  that  sound  notions  of  law  and 
ri^ht  became  obscured,  and  gave  way  to  absurd  preju- 
dices of  privilege  and  caste,  by  which  liberty  degenerated 
into  licentiousness;  while  the  state  of  the  peasantry  was 
degraded  into  that  of  predial  servitnde.' 

"Not  contented  with  secretly  imbuing  the  minds  of 
the  people  with  Romanist  principles,  the  Jesuits  connived 
at  the  Ill-treatment  to  which  many  Protestants  were  snl>- 
jected,  and  tbe  courts  of  justice  being  wholly  under  Jes- 
uit Influence,  it  was  vain  for  the  Injured  to  look  for  legal 
redress.  Riotous  mobs  with  complete  Impunity  destroyed 
the  Protestant  churches  In  Cracow,  Posen,  Wilna,  and 
other  places.  Tbe  natural  resnit  of  the  adverse  circum- 
stances in  which  Protestants  were  placed  under  this  long 
hut  disastrous  reign  was  that  their  numbers  were  dallr 
diminished,  and  what  was,  perhaps,  more  melancholy  still, 
those  who  held  fast  to  Reformed  principles  were  divided 
Into  contending  factions ;  and  although  the  Consensus  of 
Sandomir  mQlntained  an  apparent  union  for  a  time,  that 
covenant  even  was  finally  dissolved  by  the  Lutherans. 
An  attempt  was  made  without  effect  to  arrange  a  nnlou 
between  the  Protestants  and  the  Greek  Church  at  a  meet- 
ing convened  at  Wilna  in  lAM,  and  allhough  a  confedera- 
tion for  mntnal  defence  was  concluded,  it  led  to  no  prac- 
tical results. 

"At  tbe  close  of  the  long  reign  of  Sigismund  III  tbe 
cause  of  Protestantism  was  iu  a  state  of  the  deepest  de- 
pression. But  bis  son  and  snccessor,  Wladislns  I v,  was  a 
person  of  a  very  different  character,  nnd  so  opposed  to 
tbe  Jesuits  that  he  would  not  allow  a  single  member  of 
tbat  order  to  be  near  bis  court.  Ue  distribnted  offices  and 
rewards  solely  according  to  merit,  and,  being  naturally  of 
a  mild  disposition,  be  discountenanced  ail  persecution  ou 
account  or  religion.  He  endeavored  In  vain  to  effect  a 
general  reconciliation,  or  at  least  a  mutual  understand- 
ing, between  tbe  contending  parties,  by  means  of  a  relig- 
ious discussion  held  at  Thorn  in  1644.  But  tbe  early 
death  of  this  benevolent  monarch  changed  the  whole  as- 
pect of  affairs.  His  brother,  John  Caslmir,  who  succeed- 
ed him,  had  been  a  Jesuit  and  a  cardinal ;  hut  the  pope 
had  relieved  him  from  his  vows  on  his  election  to  tne 
throne.  From  a  monarch  who  had  formerly  been  a  Rom- 
ish ecclesiastic  the  Proteatants  had  everything  to  fear 
and  little  to  expect.  The  consequence  was  that  the  ut- 
most discontent  began  to  prevail  among  all  classes,  and 
the  country  having  been  Invaded  by  Cnaries  Gustavus, 
king  of  Sweden,  the  people  were  disjiosed  to  pisce  him 
upon  tbe  throne  of  Poland.  Elated,  however,  by  tbe  suc- 
cess of  his  arms,  tbat  hanghty  monarch  declined  to  ac- 
cept the  aovereignty  In  any  other  mode  than  by  conquest, 
whereupon  tbe  Poles,  rislug.  as  one  man,  drove  him  from 
the  conntry.  Pence  was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Oliva 
in  1660;  but  not  until  the  Protestants  had  suffered  mnch 
during  the  war.  The  king  bad  taken  refuge  in  Silesia 
during  the  Swedish  invasion,  and  on  bis  retnrii  to  Poland 
he  committed  himself  to  the  special  care  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  vowing  that  he  would  convert  tbe  heretics  by  force 
if  necessary.  A  cnuslderable  nnmber  of  Protestants  still 
remained  after  all  the  persecutions  to  which  they  bad 
been  exposed,  and  among  thom  were  several  influential 
fnniilies,  who,  besides,  were  supported  by  tbe  interest  of 
the  Protestant  princes  throngbont  Europe.  The  king, 
therefore,  Jndged  it  best  to  direct  the  whole  force  of  hla 
persecution  against  the  Socinians,  whom  he  banished  trorti 
the  kingdom,*^ declaring  it  to  be  henceforth  a  capital  crime 
to  propagate  or  even  profess  Socinlanlsui  In  Poland. 

"The  ranks  of  tbe  Protestants  were  now  completely 
broken,  and  the  Roman  clergy  acquired  and  exercised 
nearly  uncontrolled  power.  tJohn  SobleskI,  during  bis 
short  reign,  endeavored  to  put  an  end  to  religious  perse- 
cution ;  but  be  found  himself  unable  to  maintain  the  laws 
which  still  acknowledged  a  perfect  equality  of  religions 
confessions.  Augustus  IL  also,  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  1696,  conflrnied,  in  the  usual  manner,  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  Protestants,  bnt  with  the  addition  of 
a  new  condition,  that  he  should  never  grant  them  sena- 
torial or  any  other  important  dignities  and  offices.  This 
monarch  bad  renounced  Lutberanism  in  order  to  obtaia 
the  crown  of  Po]and,-and  now  that  he  bad  secured  his  ob- 
ject, he  allowed  tbe  Romish  bishops  to  treat  the  heretics 
as  they  chose.  Augustus  having  been  expelled  by  Charlea 
XII  of  Sweden,  Stanislaus  Leszczyuski  was  elected  Iu 
1704,  and  the  accession  of  this  enlightened  monarch  re- 
vived the  hopes  of  tbe  Protestants.  The  treaty  of  alliance 
concluded  between  Stanli^laus  and  the  Swedish  sovereign 

f:nnranteed  to  the  Proiestauts  of  Poland  the  rights  nnd 
ibertles  secured  to  them  by  the  laws  of  their  conntry. 
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abolishing  all  the  restrictions  Imposed  In  later  tlmea. 
But  such  AiTorable  clrcumslnuces  were  of  short  continu- 
ance. Stauislans  was  driven  from  his  throne  by  Peter, 
the  czar  of  Russia,  and  Angnstus  n  again  restored  to  his 
kiugdom.  Civil  commotions  now  arose,  which  were  only 
terminated  by  the  mediation  of  Peter  the  Oreat,  who  con- 
cluded a  trentT  at  Warsaw  in  1716,  into  which  the  Roman- 
1ms  had  snfllcleul  inflaence  to  get  a  clanse  inserted  to  the 
following  effect :  'That  all  theProtestant  churches  which 
had  been  hallt  since  168S  should  be  demolished,  and  that 
the  Protestants  should  not  be  permitted,  except  in  places 
%yhere  they  had  churches  previously  to  the  above-men- 
tiuiied  time,  to  have  any  public  or  private  meetings  for 
the  purpose  of  preaching  or  singing.  A  breach  of  this 
regulation  was  to  be  punished,  for  the  first  time  by  n 
fine,  for  the  second  by  Imprisonment,  for  the  third  by 
baulsUment.  Foreign  ministers  were  allowed  to  have 
divine  service  In  their  dwellings,  but  the  natives  who 
should  assist  at  it  were  to  be  subjected  to  the  above-men- 
tioned penalties.* 

"The  terras  of  this  treaty  excited  feelings  of  discontent 
and  alarm,  not  only  In  the  minds  of  the  Protestants,  but 
also  of  the  more  enlightened  portion  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics. Protests  poured  In  from  all  qiiarlers  against  the 
measure.  Bnt  ail  remonstrance  was  vain;  the  Roman- 
ists continued  to  prosecute  the  Protestants  with  Invet- 
erate rancor,  in  some  cases  even  to  blood.  The  Protes- 
tant powers  of  Europe  from  lime  to  time  made  represen- 
tations in  favor  of  the  Polish  Protestants :  but.  Instead  of 
alleviating  their  persecutionn,  these  remonstrances  only 
increased  their  severity.  In  1T3S  an  act  was  passed  ex- 
cluding them  from  the  general  diet,  and  from  all  public 
offices,  bnt  declaring  at  the  same  time  their  peace,  their 

Eersons,  and  their  property  inviolable,  and  that  they  might 
old  military  rank  and  occupy  the  crown-lands. 

"  Dnrlna:  the  reign  of  Augustus  III,  which  lasted  from 
1T33  to  1704,  the  condition  of  the  Polish  Protpstiints  was 
melancholy  in  the  extreme;  nnd,despairhigof  relief  from 
every  other  quarter,  they  threw  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  foreign  powers,  by  whose  Interference  they 
were  admitted,  in  1767,  to  equal  rights  with  the  Roman 
Catholics.  This  was  followed  by  the  abolltlou  of  the 
Order  of  Jesuits  in  177S.  Atigustus  had  thronghnnt  bis 
reizn  kept  I'libind  In  a  state  of  subserviency  to  Russia, 
and  that  nnwer  placed  his  successor  Ponlatiiwskl  on  the 
throne.  When  Catharine  II,  empress  of  Russia,  obtained 
possession  of  the  Polish  Rnsslan  provinces,  part  of  the 
people  became  members  of  the  iinlted  Greek  Church, 
and  part  Joined  the  Russian  Church.  Even  the  most 
bigoted  Romanists  were  gained  over  in  course  of  time, 
81)  I  hat  at  the  Synod  of  Pololsk,  In  1S89,  the  higher  clergy 
of  Lithuania  and  White  Russia  declared  the  readiness 
of  their  people  to  Join  the  Riuso-Grcek  Church,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, these  Unlates,  or  United  Greeks,  to  the  unmher 
of  S.OOOjOOO,  were  received  back  Into  the  Muscovite  hrnnch 
of  the  Eastern  Church  on  their  solemn  disavowal  of  the 
pope's  supremacy,  and  declaration  of  their  belief  In  the 
sole  Headship  of^Christ  over  his  Church." 

The  unfortunate  determination  of  po[>c  Pins  IX  to  force 
the  Infallibility  dogma  on  the  Church  of  Rome  has  had 
Its  damaging  consequences  to  papal  Christianity  In  Rus- 
sia. After  the  encyclical  of  1874  the  czar's  government 
saw  itself  forced  In  urgei  the  union  with  tne  Russian 
Chnrch  of  all  Polish  Christians  not  Protestant.  Several 
popes  had  confirmed  to  the  United  Greeks  the  privileges 
of  the  use  of  the  vernacular  tongue  and  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy.  Ritualistic  movements,  however,  had  neen 
introduced  by  some  of  the  clergy,  tending  to  assimilation 
to  Rome,  ana  the  dls])Ute8  engendered  by  the  changes  had 
frequently  l)een  referred  to  the  Vatican.  When  the  ency- 
clical came  to  the  laity,  only  two  ways  seemed  to  He  open 
— either  to  submit  to  the  new  orders  or  openly  defy  them. 
In  Sedletz  the  decision  was  prompt,  and  one  sixth  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  government  determined  to  ask 
the  "  White  Czar"  to  admit  them  into  his  Church.  Though 
the  parish  priests  in  no  case  commenced  the  movement, 
when  it  had  once  taken  root  they  Joined  their  flocks. 
The  government  took  no  notice  of  the  first  petition  sent 
In  till  convinced  that  the  movement  was  perfectly  spon- 
taneons.when  the  emperor  authorized  the  govenior-gcn- 
crai  of  Warsaw  to  admit  them  into  the  Russian  Church; 
and  on  Sunday,  Jan.  24,  the  public  ceremony  was  per- 
formed before  an  immense  crowd  In  the  town  of  Sedletz. 
or  the  60,000  iieople  admitted,  M  were  priests.  The  first 
parish  enierea  was  that  of  Bielsk,  to  which  the  archbishop 
of  Warsaw  proceeded,  with  all  the  convert  priests  and 
delegates  from  the  forty-five  parishes,  and  wnere  a  sol- 
emn service  of  consecration  was  performed  iu  the  parish 
church. 

Tlie  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  London  7%n«a,  under 
date  of  June,  1S75,  writes:  "The  orthodox  movement  Is 
etendlly  projresslng  in  Poland,  and  will  very  shortly  lead 
to  the  extinction  of  the  United  Greeks.  Nearly  860,000 
persons  In  the  provinces  of  Sledlce,  Lublin,  Snvalkl,  and 
tiomsa  have  already  embraced  the  established  faith  of  the 
empire.  The  Uniiid  remnant  left  Is  estimated  at  only 
80,000,  and  as  the  priests  who  are  adverse  to  the  move- 
ment are  running  away  to  Galicla.  the  last  trace  of  the 
sect  will  soon  disapiwar.  The  |x>1ttlcal  advantage  accm- 
Ing  to  the  Russian  govemnieut  from  this  wholesale  con- 


Tertion  of  a  rellglnna  commnnlty,  half  Roman  CalhoHe 
and  half  Greek,  cannot  well  be  overrated.  Not  011I7  are 
all  their  subjects  of  Russian  blood  brought  wiiblu  ihe 
pale  of  the  national  Chnrch,  bnt  a  number  of  Poles  b«lD|; 
likewise  included  in  the  sweeping  change  of  creed,  a  way 
is  paved  to  a  fhrther  ond  even  more  cornpreheusivc  cou- 
quest  in  the  same  field."  In  1876  the  Russian  ^OTem- 
ment,  feeling  that  the  Papists  were  intriguing  against  th« 
union  movement,  occasionally  Interfered  by  force  for  the 
transition  of  whole  congregations  from  Home.  In  con- 
sequence several  of  the  bishops  and  priests  were  l>roa;;bt 
into  rebellions  conditions  to  the  czar's  goverument. 
More  recently  a  concordat  has  been  signed  between  the 
cznrand  the  |>ope,  which  restores  fhll  diocesan  antboritf 
to  the  bishops,  together  with  the  right  to  direct  corre- 
spondence with  Rome.  The  ukase  of  18«3  is  abolisbetL 
and  appeals  of  the  bishops  will  henceforth  be  transmtuea 
to  Rome  through  the  metropolitan  of  Warsaw,  Instead  of 
twlug  sent  to  the  synod  at  St.  Petersburg.  On  the  oiher 
hand,  the  pope  acknowledges  the  le^al  status  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Synod,  which  is  "to  form  the  council  of  a  CatJft- 
ollc  primate  residing  In  xhe  Russian  capital. 

It  Is  computed  that  the  I'rotestant  Poles  nmonnt  in 
round  nnmners  to  442,000,  the  great  majority  of  ivhom 
are  found  in  the  Pnisslan  portion.  Iliere  Is  a  cnnaidera- 
ble  number  of  Protestants  In  Poland  Itself,  bnt  tbe«>tf  are 
chiefly  German  settlers.  In  that  part  of  Poland  which 
was  annexed  to  Russia  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  it  wae 
calculated  In  1346  that,  in  a  population  of  4,857,200  sonlft, 
there  were  se;i,aoo  Lutherans,  37V0  Reformed,  nud  tVM 
Moravians.  In  Prussian  Poland,  according  to  the  ceiixne 
of  1S46,  there  were  in  the  provinces  of  ancient  Polish 
Prussia,  In  a  population  of  1,019,105  souls,  502,143  Protes- 
tants; and  in  that  of  Pnsen,  In  a  population  of  1,3«4,SM 
souls,  there  were  416,648  Protestants.  As  the  Kosfian 
government  is  determined  to  make  the  Poles  adopt  its 
nationality,  the  Russian  language  only  la  toleratetl  In 
the  churches  where  a  popular  tongue  is  nsed,  and  all 
hymn  and  prayer  books,  as  well  as  school-hooks,  mnst  be 
In  the  Russian  tongue.  The  Prussian  government,  ton, 
anxious  to  use  all  means  of  Germanizing  its  Slavonic 
subjects,  cansed  the  worship  Iti  almost  all  the  chnrches 
of  Prussian  Poland  to  be  Ctindnctcd  in  the  German  Ian- 
gunge,  and  the  service  In  Polish  Is  discouraged  as  much 
as  possible. 

On  the  modern  ecclesiastical  history-  of  the  former 
kingdom  of  Poland,  sec  Pnussi-i  and  KcssiA.  See  also 
Ropell,  Oesck.  Polem  (Hamb.  1840)  ;  Lengnich,  Dise. 
lie  Religion.  Christ,  in  Poloitia  iiiiiiit  (1734)  ;  and  Friese, 
Gacli.  Polens  (Rreslau,  1786).  On  the  Kefurmation : 
Stanislaus  Lubicniecius,  Jlitt.  Reformalionis  Poloniar 
(FreisUdii,  1685) ;  Krasinski,  llitloriatl  Sketch  of  tie 
Re/ormalion  in  Pokmd  (Lond.  1838,  2  vols.  8vo),  part  i 
treating  oftho  introduction  and  progress  of  Christianity 
in  that  country;  Maclear,  llisl.  0/ Ckritlian  Missioru 
in  Ike  Middle  Aget;  (iicscler,  EccUt.  lli*t.  (sec  Index 
ill  vol.  iii) ;  Brit,  and  tar.  Ke.  Ilev.  1843,  p.  502  aq. 

POLAND,  Mission  among  tub  Jews  in.  The 
Polish  mission  was  commenced  by  the  London  Society 
for  promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews  in  the  year 
1821.  The  first  missionaries  there  were  the  iat«  I>r.  A. 
M'Caul  (q.  v.),  at  that  titne  a  simple  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Dublin,  and  the  Rev.VV.  F.  Becker.  The 
centre  of  their  operation  was  made  in  Warsaw.  For  a 
while  all  seemed  promising,  but  the  missionaries  were 
compelled  for  a  time  to  quit  Warsaw.  Early  in  the 
year  1822  the  missionaries  were  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  "  Commission  of  the  Religious  Confessions!,'' 
and  had  to  sign  a  protocol  as  to  what  was  their  object, 
of  which  it  was  said  that  it  would  be  sent  to  St.  Pc^ 
tersburg.  Learning,  however,  that  the  answer  which 
would  be  given  them  would  be  that  foreign  missiona- 
ries were  not  wanted  in  the  country,  and  that  if  the 
Jews  wished  to  be  converted  there  were  priests  eooueb 
for  that  purpose,  the  missionaries— in  order  to  avoid 
being  sent  out  of  the  countrj',  and  hoping  to  get  per- 
mis.Hion  from  the  emperor  Alexander— left.  Warsaw  and 
went  to  Posen.  The  permission  was  obtained  not  onlv 
for  Poland,  but  also  for  Russia.  The  first  two  mission- 
aries were  now  joined  by  two  others,  Messrs.  Wendt  and 
HofT,  and  in  the  winter  of  1822  missionary  operatkms 
were  fairly  commenced  at  Warsaw.  In  the  year  1823  a 
service  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Church  "of  Enf^land 
was  established  in  the  Reformed  Church,  Mr.  M'Caul 
having  received  ordination  in  England;  and  this,  in  1824, 
was  followed  up  by  the  commencement  of  a  German 
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ztrice  in  the  same  place  in  the  afternoon.  As  the  labor 
incieased  two  more  missionaries  were  sent,  Messrs, 
Beiehardt  and  Wefmelskirch.  Visits  were  paid  to  ra- 
liooft  .towns,  and  for  a  time  Lublin  was  made  the  scene 
of  missionary  labor.  The  chief  work  of  the  winter  of 
1836  was  the  preparation  of  a  translation  of  the  Word 
of  God,  for  the  use  of  Hebrew  women  more  especially. 
It  was  completed  by  M'Caul,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
other  missionaries,  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  Pentateuch, 
W  the  spring  of  1826,  and  has  proved  a  work  of  con- 
siderable value. 

The  death  of  the  emperor  Alexander  rendered  it  nec- 
estaiy  to  apply  to  his  successor  for  a  conlinnation  of  the 
permission  which  had  been  accorded  to  them.  The 
tnnrer  to  their  application  was  of  a  modified  character: 
it  gave  them  liberty  to  labor  among  the  Jews  of  Po- 
Isnd,  bat  was  silent  concerning  Russia  itself,  and  as  was 
iftenrards  stated  by  the  grand-duke  Gonstantine,  that, 
as  iar  as  Russia  was  concerned,  the  permission  was  with- 
diaWn..    All  efforts  to  reobtain  it  were  without  success. 

In  1839  Lublin  was  permanently  occupied  as  a  mis- 
aioaary  station,  and  proved  a  success,  for  no  less  than 
(nty-foor  Israelites  were  there  admitted  into  the  visible 
Church.  The  year  1830  was  marked  by  some  events 
materially  affecting  the  state  of  the  mission  and  the  po- 
sitkm  of  the  missionaries:  by  an  order  fn^m  St.Peters- 
bofg  the  miaeionaries  were  placed  under  the  General 
PrMestant  Consistory,  and  their  correspondence  with 
the  committee  was  required  to  be  laid  before  it,  the 
Commission  of  the  Interior,  and  the  police.  Oo  Nov. 
29  in  the  same  year  the  Polish  revolution  broke  out, 
without  affecting  materially  the  missionary  labors. 
This  year  may  be  regarded  as  marking  the  cloee  of  the 
twond  period  in  the  history  of  the  Polish  mission,  last- 
ing ftom  the  year  1823  to  1830. 

The  event  of  most  consequence  that  marked  the  fol- 
lowing years  was  the  occupation  of  a  new  station,  in 
l&i,  in  the  south  of  Poland.  Kielce  was  the  place  se- 
lected, a  place  equidistant  from  Warsaw  and  Lublin. 
The  main  features  of  the  work  that  now  present  them- 
Klres  arc  the  missionary  journey's  to  Suvaltri,  Calvary, 
Old  other  places.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  year 
ISll,  and  up  to  that  period,  in  connection  with  the  rois- 
sioD,  there  had  been  baptized  at  Warsaw  116,  at  Lublin 
33,  and  at  Kalisch — selected  in  1838  as  the  station — and 
Mher  stations,  occupied  only  for  a  short  time,  5,  making 
•Itogether  a  total  of  153.  During  the  year  1842  the 
DDiasianaries  made  several  journeys,  and  in  spite  of 
the  "  Cherem,"  or  Jewish  excommunication,  pronounced 
against  those  who  should  have  any  intercourse  with  the 
minioiiaries,  the  work  went  on  with  great  blessings, 
and  in  the  year  1851  the  number  of  those  who  were 
baptized  through  the  mission  in  Poland  was  826,  some 
of  the  converts  occupying  the  highest  stations  in  life. 
We  have  now  brought  the  hislor}'  of  the  Polish  mission 
down  to  that  period  when  the  door  was  closed  against 
it  The  war  of  England  with  Russia  effected  this 
change,  for  it  conld  not  reasonably  be  expected,  while 
that  war  was  carried  on  with  the  greatest  vigor,  that 
an  English  mission,  however  peaceful  its  object,  would 
be  tolerated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Russian  empire, 
and  indications  were  not  wanting  that  soon  its  work 
was  to  cease.  Various  tracts  about  to  be  printed,  which 
had  already  received  the  sanction  of  the  Consistory, 
verp  nnaccoiintably  detained  at  the  censor's  oflSoe; 
ant  in  the  month  of  Hay,  1854,  "  the  missionariee  in 
Warsaw  were  summoned  before  ibe  Russian  authorities 
to  receive  Tarions  injunctions  and  restrictive  orders 
oa  pain  of  being  expelled  from  the  country.  One  of 
these  was  to  submit  all  their  official  correspondence 
with  the  committee  to  the  Russian  govemnient,  who 
pnmised  to  forward  it  to  London ;  and  to  circulate  no 
books,  not  even  the  Bible,  among  Christians.  The  let- 
ters and  joamals  were  from  that  time  submitted  as  pre- 
scribed, but  never  reached  London.  This  state  of  things 
OQQtinaed  from  the  end  of  May  till  Dec.  28,  when  the 
I  were  again  summoned  to  appear  before  tbe 


Russian  authorities  to  hear  an  imperial  order  read,  which 
imposed  upon  them  and  their  brethren  in  the  country 
the  discontinuance  of  all  missionary  work  from  that 
day,  and  to  be  prepared  to  leave  the  country  in  three 
weeks,  viz.  on  Jan.  18, 1855,  the  New-year's  day  of  the 
Russian  Church." 

Thus  closed  the  Polish  mission,  just  three  weeks  be- 
fore tbe  death  of  the  Russian  emperor,  a  miaoion  which 
had  not  been  in  vain,  for,  besides  the  861  members  of 
the  house  of  Israel  who  were  admitted  by  baptism  into 
the  Christian  Church,  more  than  10,000  Bibles,  in  dif- 
ferent languages,  and  upwards  of  10,000  New  Testa- 
ments have  been  circulated,  of  which  many  had  come 
into  the  hands  of  Jews. 

Tbe  missionary  work  which  had  thus  been  suspended 
for  over  twenty  years  was  again  resumed  in  the  year 
1877,  permission  having  been  granted  by  tbe  present 
emperor.  To  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Hartmann,  one  of  the  old- 
est missionaries  of  the  society,  was  intrusted  the  tempo- 
rary ohaige  of  the  mission-field  at  Warsaw,  where  about 
100,000  Jews  reside,  divided  into  Talmudists,  Chasidim, 
and  Reformers.  According  to  tbe  latest  report  of  1877, 
theWarsaw  station  is  now  occupied  by  the  Re\-^  O.  J. 
Ellis  and  H.  H.  F.  Hartmann,  son  of  tbe  above,  N.  D. 
Bappoport,  A.  E.  Ifland,  and  a  colporteur.  Comp.  the 
Jewiak  InttUigenctr  and  the  Atmual Reportt  oflht  Lon- 
don SodiHy.     (a  P.) 

Pole  (09,  ni*,  a  flagstaff.  Numb,  xxi,  8,  9;  hence 
the  flag  or  standard  itself,  "  sign,"  "  banner,"  etc.,  as 
cisewliere). 

Pole,  Reginaud,  a  famous  English  cardinal,  who 
figures  so  prominently  in  the  English  Reformation  pe- 
riod, upon  whose  character  rests  the  stigma  of  duplicity 
and  sellisbness,  and  against  whom  both  Protestants  and 
Romanists  have  written  in  censure  or  praise,  was  de- 
scended from  royal  blood,  being  a  younger  son  of  Sir 
Richard  Pule,  lord  Montague,  cousin  -  german  of  king 
Henry  VII,  and  Margaret,  daughter  of  George,  the  duke 
of  Clarence,  and  younger  brother  to  king  Edward  IV. 
Pole  was  born  at  Stoiirton  Castle,  Staffordshire,  in  the 
year  1500.  When  seven  years  old  he  was  sent  to  the 
Carthusian  monks  at  Sheen  for  instruction.  At  twelve 
he  became  a  student  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, where 
the  famous  Linacre  and  Will.  Latimer,  two  great  ma»- 
ters  of  Latin  and  Greek,  were  his  teachers.  At  fifteen 
he  took  the  B.A.  and  entered  into  deacon's  orders,  and 
in  1517,  the  year  that  Luther  began  to  preach  against 
indulgences,  Pole  was  made  prebendary  of  Salisbury,  tu 
which  preferment  the  deanery  of  Exeter  and  others 
were  soon  after  added  by  king  Henry  VIII,  who  greatly 
admired  Pole,  and  deured  his  elevation  to  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  dignity.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  Pole 
went  to  Italy,  there  to  continue  his  studies,  and  was  by 
the  king  afforded  support  suitable  to  his  rank.  He  vis- 
ited different  universities,  and  finally  rested  at  Padua, 
where  be  entered  a  distinguished  group  of  scholars, 
among  whom  were  Leonicus,  a  great  philosopher  and 
philologist,  LongoUus,  Bembo,  and  Lupset,  a  learned 
Englishman.  These  masters  were  his  constant  com- 
panions, and  they  have  told  us  how  he  became  the 
delight  of  that  part  of  the  world  fur  bis  leaniiug, 
politeness,  and  piety.  From  Padua  he  went  to  Venice, 
where  he  continued  for  some  time,  and  then  visited 
other  parts  of  Italy.  Having  spent  five  years  abroad, 
he  was  recalled  home;  but  being  desirous  to  see  the 
jubilee,  which  was  celebrated  this  year  at  Rome,  he 
went  to  that  city :  whence,  passing  by  Florence,  he  re- 
turned to  England,  where  he  arrived  about  the  end  of 
1625.  He  was  received  by  the  king,  queen,  court,  and 
all  the  nobility  with  great  affection  and  honor,  and  was 
highly  esteemed,  not  only  on  account  of  his  learning,  but 
for  the  sweetness  of  his  nature  and  politeness  of  his 
manners.  Devotion  and  study,  however,  being  what 
be  solely  delighted  in,  he  retired  to  his  old  habitation 
among  the  Carthusians  at  Sheen,  where  he  spent  two 
years  in  tbe  free  enjoyment  of  them.    In  1529,  when 
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king  Harry  determined  npon  his  divorce  from  Catha- 
rine of  Aragon,  Pole,  foreseeing  the  troubles  consequent 
upon  this,  and  bow  he  must  needs  be  involved  in  them, 
resolved  to  withdraw,  and  obtained  leave  of  his  majesty 
to  go  to  Paris.  Here  be  continued  iu  quiet  till  the 
king,  prosecuting  the  affair  of  the  divorce,  and  sending 
to  the  most  noted  universities  in  Europe  for  their  opin- 
ion upon  the  illegitimacy  of  his  marriage,  commanded 
him  to  concur  with  his  agents  in  procuring  the  approval 
for  his  contemplated  step  from  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris.  Pole  left  the  affair  to  the  commis- 
sioners, excusing  himself  to  the  king  as  unfit  for  the 
employ,  since  bis  studies  had  lain  another  way.  Henry 
was  angry,  upon  which  Pole  returned  to  England  in 
onler  to  pacify  him ;  but  failing  in  this,  and  unwilling 
to  make  a  tool  of  himself  to  the  king  in  his  questiona- 
ble designs,  Pole  returned  to  Sheen,  where  he  continued 
two  years.  It  has  been  asserted  that  scruples  of  con- 
science and  of  religion  were  not  his  only  motive :  that, 
though  a  priest,  he  was  not  without  hope  of  marrying 
the  princess  Mary  Tudor,  and  that  it  was  not  without 
such  views  that  Catharine  of  Aragon  had  committed 
the  education  of  her  daughter  to  his  mother,  the  count- 
ess of  Salisbury.  Henry  at  length  pcrceiring  that  the 
court  of  Rome  resolved  to  oppose  the  affair  of  the  di- 
vorce, conceived  a  resolution  to  shake  off  their  author- 
ity, and  to  rely  upon  his  own  subjects.  Pole  was  again 
pressed,  but  as  steadfastly  refused  as  before,  even  under 
the  temptation  of  being  made  archbishop  of  York  if  he 
should  comply  with  the  king's  demands.  The  king 
having  dismissed  Pole  in  anger,  he  consulted  his  safety 
by  leaving  the  kingdom,  and  rejoined  the  company  of 
the  distinguished  men  he  had  known  abroad.  The  first 
year  he  spent  at  Avignon ;  but  as  his  health  declined 
there  he  went  to  Padua,  making  now  and  then  excur- 
sions to  bis  friends  at  Venice.  The  literary  circle  in 
which  he  moved  was  formed  by  Caraffa  (Paul  IV),  Sa- 
doleto,  Uilberto,  Fregoso,  archbishop  of  Salerno,  Bembo, 
and  ContarinL  These  men  even  embraced  the  doctrine 
of  justification,  and  in  their  social  meetings  discussed 
the  means  of  reforming  tlie  papacy — their  great  princi- 
ple being  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Church  under  the 
papal  government.  In  Italy,  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII,  Reginald  Pole  rose  to  great  distinction,  and  on 
the  accession  of  Paul  III  in  1534  was  raised  to  the  car- 
dinaUte,  as  were  his  friends  just  mentioned.  Thus  the 
days  passed  verj'  agreeably  in  Italy,  while  fresh  troubles 
were  rising  in  England.  Henry  had  not  only  divorced 
Catharine,  but  married  Anne  Boleyn,  and  resolved  to 
throw  off  the  papal  yoke  and  assert  his  right  to  the  su- 
premacy, with  the  title  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church. 
To  this  end  he  procured  a  book  to  be  written  in  defence 
of  that  title  by  Sampson,  bishop  of  Chichester,  which 
he  immediately  sent  to  Pole  for  his  confirmation.  Pole, 
taking  courage  from  the  security  of  the  pope's  protec- 
tion, not  only  disapproved  the  king's  divorce  and  sepa- 
ration from  the  apostolic  see,  but  shortly  after  drew  up 
a  treatise,  entitled  De  nniiate  ecclesiattica,  in  which  he 
controverted  the  pretensions  of  Henry  to  the  head- 
ship of  the  Church,  and  compared  him  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. He  forwarded  a  copy  of  it  to  the  king,  who, 
displeased  with  Pole,  under  pretence  of  wanting  some 
passage  to  be  explained,  sent  for  him  to  England ;  but 
Pole,  aware  that  to  deny  the  king's  supremacy  was 
high -treason  there,  and  considering  the  fate  of  More 
and  Fisher,  refused  to  obey  the  call.  The  king  there- 
fore resolved  to  keep  measures  with  him  no  longer, 
and  accordingly  his  pension  was  withdrawn,  he  was 
strippe<l  of  all  bis  dignities  in  England,  and  an  act  of 
attainder  passed  against  him. 

Pole  was  abundantly  compensated  for  these  losses  and 
sufferings  by  the  bounty  of  the  pope  and  emperor.  At 
the  same  lime  Paul  III,  having  in  view  a  general  council 
for  the  reform  of  the  Church,  called  to  Rome  several  per- 
sons renowned  for  their  learning,  and  among  them  Pole, 
to  represent  England.  In  vain  his  mother,  brothers, 
and  friends  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  going  to  Rome. 


After  some  wavering,  the  exhortations  of  his  friend 
Contarini  prevailed  over  the  fears  of  his  family,  ai>d  he 
went  to  Rome  in  1536.  There  he  was,  against  his  car- 
nest  wish,  created  cardinal,  Dec  22, 1536.  Two  months 
afterwards  (February,  1537)  Paul  appointed  him  his 
legate  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  and  sent  him  on  a 
most  delicate  and  dangerous  errand.  The  rebellion  of 
the  northern  Catholics  against  Henry  VIII  seemed  to 
the  pope  a  favorable  occasion  to  attempt  the  reconcil- 
iation of  England  with  the  Roman  see.  The  l^ate's 
instructions  were  to  promote  a  good  understanding  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France,  to  estab- 
lish himself  in  the  Netherlands,  and  if  circumstances 
allowed  of  such  a  course  to  pass  over  to  England. 
Scarcely  had  he  put  his  foot  on  the  French  territory 
when  Cromwell,  his  personal  Ibe;  claimed  him  in  virtue 
of  an  article  of  a  treaty  concluded  between  Francis  and 
Henry;  but,  secretly  put  on  his  guard  by  the  king  him- 
self, he  pursued  his  journey  with  the  utmost  speed,  and 
stopped  only  at  Cambrai.  The  regent  here  refused  to 
allow  him  to  enter  the  Netherlands;  and,  alter  a  short 
stay  with  the  prince-bishop  of  Liege,  he  was  obliged  to 
make  his  way  back  to  Rome  (August,  1537).  At  the 
same  time  Henry  VIII  set  a  price  of  fifty  thousand 
crowns  on  his  bead,  and  promised  to  the  emperor  a  sub- 
sidy of  four  thousand  men  in  his  war  against  Francis 
for  his  extradition.  If  the  pope  had  up  to  that  time 
shrunk  from  extreme  measures  against  the  acfaiam  of 
England,  it  was  because  he  felt  powerless  to  pnt  them 
into  execution.  Having  succeeded  iu  resloriDg  peace 
between  the  two  great  rulers  of  the  Continent,  he  at 
last  published  his  bull  of  excommunication.  Pole  was 
sent  in  secret  mission  to  the  courts  of  Spain  and  France; 
bnt^  forestalled  by  the  English  agents,  he  conld  only 
get  evasive  answers.  Charles,  at  Toledo,  declared  that 
he  had  more  urgent  business  to  attend  to,  bot  that  he 
was  ready  to  fulfil  the  promises  made  by  bim  to  the 
pope  if  Francis  assisted  him  without  afterthought. 
Francis,  in  his  turn,  protested  his  good-will,  but  be- 
sought the  legate  not  to  enter  his  states  if  he  did  not 
bring  some  positive  proof  of  the  emperor's  sincerity. 
After  carrying  on  negotiations  fur  several  months,  Pete 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  being  deluded  on 
both  sides,  and  advised  the  pope  to  wait  patiently  for  a 
better  opportunity  to  turn  up  in  the  course  of  political 
events.  His  share  in  these  negotiations  proved  fatal  to 
his  relations,  Henry  wreaked  his  savage  vengeance 
on  him  by  sending  to  execution  his  brother,  lord  Mon- 
tague, and  his  aged  mother,  lady  Salisbury,  who  was 
dragged  to  the  scaffold  May  17,  1511.  The  second 
brother  of  the  cardinal,  Sir  Geoffrey,  saved  his  life  by 
revealing  the  secrets  of  his  relations  and  friends,  la 
1539  cardinal  Pole  was  sent  to  Viterbo,  where,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  functions,  until  1542,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  piety,  the  encouragement  he  gave  to  let- 
ters, and  his  tolerance  towards  the  Protestants.  In  151$ 
he  repaired  to  Trent,  under  strong  escort,  to  superintend 
the  works  preparatory  to  the  counciL  After  the  death 
of  Henry  (1547),  he  wrote  to  the  Privy  Council  in  favor 
of  the  Catholic  communion,  and  to  Edward  VI  in  justi- 
fication of  his  acts;  but  his  letters  were  left  unopened. 
Pole's  book,  De  xinUate  eaietiaslica,  was  published  in 
Rome  in  1536;  and  Xhough,  as  Burnet  says,  "it  was 
more  esteemed  for  the  high  quality  of  the  author  than 
for  any  sound  reasoning  in  it,"  it  yet  gave  the  most 
certain  proof  of  his  invincible  attachment  and  zeal  for 
the  see  of  Rome,  and  was  therefore  sufficient  to  boild 
the  strongest  confidence  upon.  Accordingly  Pole  was 
employed  in  negotiations  and  transactions  of  high  con- 
cern, was  consulted  by  the  pope  in  all  affairs  relating  to 
kings  and  sovereign  princes,  was  made  one  of  his  legates 
at  the  Council  of  Trent,  and,  lastly,  his  penman  when 
occasion  required.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  the  popc^ 
power  to  remove  that  council  was  contested  by  the  en- 
peror's  ambassador,  Pole  drew  up  a  vindication  of  that 
proceeding ;  and  when  the  emperor  set  forth  the  interim, 
was  employed  to  answer  it.    This  was  iu  1548,  and 
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pope  Paul  m  dying  the  next  year,  our  cardinal  wa> 
twice  elected  to  succeed  him,  but  refused  both  the  elec- 
Uoas:  one  as  being  too  hasty  and  without  due  deliber- 
Uiim,  ind  the  other  because  it  was  done  in  the  night- 
lioe.  This  unexampled  delicacy  disgusted  several  of 
bis  ftieods  in  the  conclave,  who  thereupon  concurred  in 
chowiog  Julius  III,  March  30, 1560.  The  tranquillity 
of  Boiiie  being  soon  after  disturbed  by  the  wars  in 
France  and  on  the  borden  of  Italy,  Pole  retired  to  a 
momatery  in  the  territory  of  Verona,  where  he  lived 
ii;Keably  to  bis  natural  humor  till  the  death  of  king 
Edwanl  VI  in  July,  1553. 

On  the  accession  of  queen  Mary,  Pole  was  appointed 
kgite  for  England,  as  the  fittest  instrument  to  reduce 
tJut  kingdom  to  an  obedience  to  the  pope ;  but  he  did 
not  think  it  safe  to  venture  his  person  thither  till  he 
knew  the  queen's  intentions  with  regard  to  the  re- 
otabliihinent  of  the  Bomish  religion,  and  also  whether 
the  act  of  attainder  which  had  passed  against  him 
mdei  Henry,  and  confirmed  by  Edward,  was  repealed. 
It  vat  not  long  before  he  received  satisfaction  upon 
both  these  points;  and  he  set  out  for  England,  by 
itj  at  Genuany,  in  October,  1553.  The  emperor, 
inspecting  a  design  in  queen  Mary  to  many  Pole, 
coooived  oieaaa  to  stop  his  progress;  nor  did  he  ar- 
rin  in  England  till  November,  1654,  when  her  mar- 
riage «ith  Philip  of  Spain  was  completed.  (The  Eng- 
Edi  eccletdastical  historian  Soames  thinks  that  Pole 
was  delayed  by  bishop  Gardiner,  who  himself  desired 
lliii  distingaisbed  post.)  On  his  arrival  Pole  was  con- 
diKied  to  the  archbishop's  palace  at  Lambeth,  Cranmer 
beisg  then  attainted  and  imprisoned ;  and  on  the  28th 
««u  to  the  Parliament  and  made  a  long  and  grave 
speech,  inviting  them  to  a  teconciliatioa  with  the 
apostoUe  see,  for  which  purpose,  he  said,  he  was  sent 
br  the  common  pastor  of  Christendom.  This  speech 
of  I'ole  occasioned  some  motion  in  the  queen,  which 
t\K  raioly  thought  was  a  child  quickened  within  her 
•omb:  BO  that  the  joy  of  the  times  was  redoubled, 
MDe  not  KTupling  to  say  that  as  John  the  Baptist 
I«a|M  in  his  mother's  womb  at  the  salutation  of  the 
Vitgiii,  90  here  the  like  happiness  attended  the  saluta- 
■iia  of  Christ's  vicar.  The  Parliament  being  absolved 
bjr  Pole,  all  went  to  the  royal  chapel,  where  the  Te 
bam  *as  sung  on  the  occasion ;  and  thus,  the  pope's 
utbority  being  now  restored,  the  cardinal,  two  days 
•Aenraida,  made  his  public  entry  into  London,  with  all 
ibc  nleninities  of  a  legate,  and  presently  set  about  re- 
forming the  Church  and  freeing  it  from  heresy.  In 
oafcnnity  with  a  pontifical -bull,  he  published  a  decree 
h'  vhich,  I,  churches,  hospitals,  and  schools  founded 
'inring  the  schisms  should  be  preserved ;  2,  persons  who 
liad  married  at  unlawful  degrees  without  dispensation 
fbonld  be  considered  as  legitimately  united ;  3,  buyers 
«(  Kdetiastical  property  should  not  be  disturbed  in 
>bei{  possession.  But  such  a  triumph  did  not  satisfy 
tb<  boatics.  Encouraged  by  the  chancellor,  Gardiner, 
ibey  filled  England  during  four  years  with  those  hor- 
nxs  whkb  left  forever  a  bloody  stain  on  Mary's  mem- 
ory. Pde  had  formerly  been  suspected  of  favoring  the 
IManiiation,  because  he  had  advocated  in  the  Council 
of  Trent  (q.  v.)  luid  at  Katisbon  (q.  v.)  the  adoption  by 
the  Chmch  of  Rome  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  as 
bdd  by  the  Protestants,  and  being  now  anxious  to  nt- 
idy  the  Papists,  altered  in  his  actions,  and  became  the 
men  opponent  of  all  Protestants.  In  the  cruel  meas- 
<in>  wUcb  were  adopted  it  is  sometimes  claimed  for 
Pole  that  be  had  no  direct  part,  as  he  was  by  nature 
Innsane  and  of  good  temper,  and  had  ever  previously 
P<ored  nH»t  lenient  to  Protestants ;  but  it  would  appear 
<9  if  Pole,  in  his  desire  to  please  the  pope  and  the  queen, 
''id  adopt  sterner  measures  than  heretofore.  The  poet 
Tennyaon  has  recently  taken  the  favorable  view  of 
foie's  conduct,  and  thoa  makes  him  speak  of  bis  de- 
oim  how  to  reconcile  the  heretics : 

"For  onrMlves,  we  do  protest 
Hut  oor  commission  is  to  heal,  not  barm ; 


We  come  not  to  condemn,  bnt  reconcile ; 

M'e  come  not  to  compel,  but  call  agnlu ; 
We  come  not  to  depiroy,  but  edify : 
Nor  yet  to  qnestiuu  thinfrs  already  done : 
These  nre  forgiven— maltoi^  of  the  past — 
And  raut.'e  with  Jelram  nnd  with  ufTal  thrown 
Into  the  blind  ;ea  uf  forget fnluess" 

«;uMn  Mary,  act  ill,  scene  Hi). 

In  a  later  scene  he  makes  bishop  Gardiner  (q.  v.]  the 
persecutor,  and  Pole  the  advocate  and  friend  of  the 
heretic : 

"Indeed,  I  cnnnot  follow  with  yonr  grace; 
Itather  would  say— the  shepherd  doih  not  kill 
The  sheep  that  wander  fk-nm  his  flock,  bnt  setids 
Uts  careful  dog  to  bring  them  to  the  fold" 

(Act  111,  scene  W). 

There  is  somewhat  to  favor  this  interpretation  of  Pole's 
acta.  After  the  death  of  pope  Julius,  and  his  successor 
Harcellua,  who  rapidly  followed  him  to  the  grave,  the 
queen  recommended  Pole  to  the  popedom;  but  Peter 
CarafTa,  who  took  the  name  of  Paul  IV,  was  elected  be- 
fore her  despatches  arrived.  This  pope,  who  had  never 
liked  our  cardinal,  was  pleased  with  Gardiner,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  whose  temper  exactly  tallied  with  his  own ; 
and  therefore  favored  his  views  upon  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury in  opposition  to  Pole,  whose  nomination  to  that 
dignity  was  not  confirmed  by  him  till  the  death  of 
his  rival,  which  happened  Nov.  18,  1555.  Alter  Pole's 
decease,  pope  Paul  IV  himself  acknowledged  that  if 
the  cardinal's  humane  policy  bad  been  accepted,  Eng- 
land might  not  have  been  lost  again  to  Kome. 

After  his  elevation  to  the  legateship  of  England,  Pole 
had  the  sole  management  and  regulation  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs  in  that  country.    Ilis  concurrence  in  the  butch- 
eries of  Protestants  did  not,  however,  secure  him  against 
the  attacks  of  his  old  enemy  Paul  IV,  who  upon  various 
pretences  accused  him  as  a  suspected  heretic,  summoned 
him  to  Rome  to  answer  the  charge,  and,  depriving  bim  of 
j  his  legantine  powers,  conferred  them  upon  Peyto,  aFran- 
'  ciscan  friar,  whom  he  bad  made  a  cardinal  fur  that  pur- 
I  pose.     The  new  legate  was  upon  the  road  for  England 
I  when  queen  Mary,  apprised  of  bis  business,  assumed  some 
I  of  her  father's  spirit,  and  forbade  him  at  bis  peril  to  set 
I  foot  upon  English  ground.  Pole,  however,  was  no  sooner 
informed  of  the  pontiff's  pleasure,  or  rather  displeasure, 
than,  out  of  that  implicit  veneration  which  he  constantly 
and  unalterably  preserved  for  the  apostolic  see,  he  vol- 
untarily laid  down  the  legate's  ensigns  and  forbore  the 
exercise  of  its  power,. despatching  his  trusty  minister 
Omometo  to  Kome  with  letters  clearing  him  in  such 
submissive  terms  as  melted  even  the  obdurate  heart  of 
Paul.    The  cardinal  was  restored  to  his  legantine  pow- 
ers soon  after,  but  did  not  live  to  enjoy  them  a  full 
twelvemonth,  being  seized  with  a  double  quartan  ague, 
which  carried  him  off,  Nov.  13,  I6o8.     During  his  ill- 
ness he  often  inquired  after  her  majesty,  and  his  death 
is  said  to  have  been  hastened  by  that  of  his  royal  mis- 
tress, which,  as  if  one  star  had  governed  both  their  nativ- 
ities, happened  about  sixteen  hours  before.    After  lying 
I  forty  days  in  state  at  Lambeth,  Pole's  remains  were  car- 
ried to  Canterbury,  and  there  interred.    lie  was  a  learned, 
j  eloqiteut,  modest,  bumble,  and  good-natured  man,  of 
r  exemplary  piety  and  chanty,  as  well  as  generosity  be- 
coming his  birth.     Though  by  nature  he  was  more  in- 
I  clined  to  study  and  contemplation  than  to  active  life, 
;  yet  he  was  prudent  and  dexterous  in  business,  so  that 
he  would  have  been  a  finished  character  had  not  his 
superstitious  devotion  to  the  see  of  Rome  led  bim  from 
the  path  his  own  convictions  marked  out  to  him.    Bur- 
net, who  has  drawn  Pole  in  very  favorable  colors,  ac- 
knowledges this  fault  in  the  great  cardinal.     Fronde's 
delineation  of  Pole  as  a  narrow-minded  and  fanatical 
bigot  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  fact.    Pole,  like  his 
friend  Contarini,  was  a  leading  member  of  that  moderate 
party  of  Romanists  who,  though  they  dreaded  the  du- 
ruption  of  Christendom,  desired  a  reform  not  only  in 
the  discipline  but  also  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Chureh. 
From  this  position  be  was  only  scared  by  fear  of  los- 
ing his  mitre.    This  betrays  a  weakness,  it  is  true,  but 
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rather  of  ambition  than  of  fanaticism  or  narrow-mind- 
edness. It  is,  besides,  unjust  to  malce  Pole  the  tole  re- 
sponsible party  fur  the  persecutions  which  were  inaugu- 
rated ;  for  Fox  (viii,  308)  has  furnished  clear  evidence 
against  such  an  insinuation.  He  even  gives  two  in- 
stances where  Pole  personally  interfered  to  save  Prot- 
estants from  execution.  All  that  Pole  did,  even  at  the 
worst,  was  to  suffer  the  law  to  take  its  course,  and  not 
preventing  what  he  knew  should  not  have  been  done. 
But,  of  course,  this  is  bad  enough ;  we  only  desire  that 
it  be  made  no  worse.  Hook  has  taken  a  view  very 
much  dependent  on  Froude.  In  the  instructions  which 
Pole  was  putting  out  at  the  time  of  his  decease  for  the 
clergy,  and  in  the  devotional  books  which  he  was  put- 
ting together  for  his  people,  it  is  hard  to  6nd  anything 
but  good-sense,  deep  piety,  and  hearty  benevolence. 

Pole  wrote  various  controversial  and  theological 
tracts,  besides  the  work  above  referred  to.  Among 
these  publications  are.  Liber  de  Concilio  (Venet.  1662, 
8vo,  and  elsewhere)  :—7ff/(>nBa/»o  Anglica  tx  Decretis 
ipniis  Sedit  Apostolicit  Legali  anno  HDLVI  ^Rome, 
1562,  4to) ;  one  of  the  most  elegant  pieces  of  composi- 
tion in  the  Latin  language,  and  which,  for  perspicuity, 
good-sense,  and  solid  reasoning,  is  equal  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  written  (Phillips, 
Sacred  Literature) : — De  Summo  Pontificet  Chruti  in 
Territ  Vicario  et  de  ejui  Officis  et  Potestate ;  a  Treatise 
of  Justification  {\jo\-tan\,  1569,4to);  this  work  is  report- 
ed to  have  been  "  found  among  the  writings  of  cardinal 
Pole."  See  Hume,  Hist,  of  England,  ch.  x.txvii  (verj- 
favorable) ;  Froude,  Hist,  of  England,  vi,  369  sq. ;  Col- 
lier, Ecclet.  Hitt.  of  England  (see  Index  in  vol.  vii); 
Schrockh,  Kirchengench.  neit  der  Ref.  ii,  575  sq. ;  Soames, 
Hist,  of  tlie  Ref.  i,  251  sq. ;  ii,  185  sq.,  229  sq.,  827  sq., 
857  sq.;  iv,  66  sq.,  77,  238,  495,  545  sq.,  577  sq.,  595; 
Ffonlkes,  Dicisions  in  Chritlendom,  i,  §  68  j  Hook,  Livet 
of  the  A  rchbithopt  of  Canterbury  (Lond.  1869),  vol.  Hi ; 
llardwick,  //i»l.  of  the  Reformation,  p.  64,  et  al, ;  See- 
bohm,  Ilia,  of  the  Prol.  Religion,  p,  194, 206, 212 ;  Koiih 
Brit.  Rev.  Jan.  1870,  p.  283;  WeMmintter  Rev.  April, 
1871,  p.  266 ;  and  especially  the  references  in  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  ulhori,  s.  v.     (J,  H.  W.) 

Pole  -  axes  were  the  ensigns  of  legates  a  latere, 
carried  with  silver  pillars  (UaL  ii,  9)  before  cardinals 
Wolsey  and  Pole. 

Polehampton,  Henry  Stedman,  an  English 
divine,  was  born  in  1824,  and  educated  at  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  He  took  holy  orders,  and  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1848;  in  the  year  following  became  assistant 
curate  of  St.  Chad's,  Shrewsbury ;  in  1855  chaplain  in 
the  Bengal  Presidency.  During  the  great  Sepoy  re- 
bellion he  was  shot  through  the  body  in  the  insurrec- 
tion at  Lucknow,  and  died  July  20,  1857.  lie  was  a 
good  man,  and  his  loss  was  greatly  deplored  in  all  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  among  the  English  of  India.  See  Afe- 
moir,  Letters,  and  Diary  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Pole- 
hampton, and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Stedman  Polehampton 
(Lond.  1858,  8vo,  and  often) ;  London  Athenceum,  1858, 
pt.  ii,  451  sq.,487. 

Polehampton,  Tbomas  Stedman,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  of  lesser  note,  died  at  Lucknow,    Sec 

Poi,K£IAMPTON,  HeNIIY  S. 

Polemics  (from  iroX(/<(KoCt  'varlike)  is  the  contro- 
versial branch  of  scientific  theology.  It  is  also  some- 
times called  by  German  theologians  elenchtics.  and  dif- 
fers from  apologetics  (q.  v.)  in  that  it  is  not  simply  in- 
tended to  defend  Christianity  in  general,  but  aims  to  at- 
tack a  rival  or  disputed  system  in  particular,  and  is  the 
direct  opposite  of  irenics  (q.  v.),  which  aims  to  establish 
peace  within  the  Christian  fold.  This  distinction  has 
not  always  been  observed  in  Christian  theolog>-,  but 
is  of  rather  recent  date.  As  a  rule,  the  theologians 
of  the  Church  mixed  the  polemical  and  apologetical  ele- 
ments in  all  theological  controversy.  In  our  own  cen- 
tury, however,  and  especially  since  the  days  of  Schlei- 
ermacbcr,  theological  eucyclop«d»»ts  have  insisted  upon 


a  strict  severance  of  polemics  from  apologetics  and 
symbolics  (q.  v.),  and  have  dealt  with  it  in  an  in- 
dependent manner.    In  theoiy  nothing  can  be  moR 
accurately  defined  and  distinguished  than  apologetics 
and  polemics;  they  bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other 
as  in  physical  conflict  the  offensive  and  the  defensive  op- 
erations.    In  practice,  however,  it  is  impossible  alwavi 
lx>  separate  the  apologetic  and  the  polemical  elemoits. 
See  the  art.  Apology,     In  the  ages  of  the  Cboreh 
fathers  no  great  difficulty  was  encountered,  becaow 
their  object  was  to  combat  the  Jewish  or  the  heathen 
systems  of  religion,  and  their  writings  therciore  bear  a 
predominant  polemical  coloring.     But  it  u  one  thing  to 
combat  a  single  religious  system  like  paganism,  and  it 
is  quite  another  to  attack  heresy  within  the  Church, 
or  to  make  war  on  religious  systems  claiming  -a  like 
foundation.    Polemics,  then,  narrowed  down  to  its  prop- 
er sphere,  is  the  controversy  within  the  Chriatian  fold 
regarding  the  essentials  of  the  Church  faith.     In  the 
early  Church  the  polemical  activity  was  confined  ta 
heresies  and  schismatics.     Indeed,  from  the  death  of 
Origen  to  John  of  Damascus  (A.D.  254-730) — the  tioe 
which  elapsed  between  the  Sal>cUian  and  the  Monotbe- 
lite  controversies — the  polemics  of  the  Church  were  de- 
veloped much  more  prominently  than  either  the  apolo- 
getic tendency,  as  in  the  preceding  period,  or  the  ayt- 
tematic  tendency,  as  in  the  next  period.    The  bereiia 
which  called  out  polemical  activity  from  730  till  the  out- 
break of  the  Reformation  differed  in  tendency  from  those 
of  the  preceding  period  in  their  opposition  to  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  system  rather  than  to  any  particular  doc- 
trines.   But  with  the  establishment  of  Protestmtisni 
the  polemical  activity  began  in  real  earnest,  and  from 
that  time  to  this  has  continued  to  develop  and  expand 
in  strength  both  among  Romanists  and  Protestants. 
Among  the  former  it  has  be^n  specially  cultivated  by 
the  Jesuits,  who,  on  account  of  the  many  methods  which 
they  have  proposed  for  attack  of  Protestants,  have 
been  given  the  appellation  "Methodists"  (comp.  I'elt, 
Tkeol.  EneyUopadie,  §  63,  p.  386  sq.).     Tbey  even  pub- 
lished large  works  containing  the  modus  operandi  fur 
controversies  of  a  confessional  nature,  under  the  title 
Theologia  Polemica  (Vitus  Pichler,  1753;   Gazzaniga, 
1778  sq.).    The  Protestants  were  not  far  behind,  and 
provided  material  under  the  more  appropriate  title  <^a 
Synopsis  Controrersiarum  (Abraham  Calow,  1685 ;  Mu- 
Sffius,  1701),  to  which  may  be  added  Walcb,  Einleituag 
in  die  polemische  Gotlesgebhiiheil  (Jena,  1752,  8vo),  and 
lib  other  writings;   Schubert,  Instituliones  Tkeoityix 
Polemica  (17S6-58);  Baumgarten,  Untersuehut^  theo- 
logischer  Streitigkeiten  (1762-64) ;  Mosheim,  Strrittheo- 
togie  (1763  sq.);  Bock,  Lehrb. /iir die  neuette  Polemit 
(1782).    No  work  of  importance  on  the  science  of  po- 
lemics appeared  until  Schlciermacher  treated  of  it  in 
his  Darstellung  des  IheoL  Studiums  (Berl.  1811)  ;  and  his 
ideas  found  further  and  fuller  elucidation  by  his  disci- 
ples Sack  in  his  Chtistliche  Polemik  (Bonn,  liSSSy,  and 
by  Pelt  in  his  TheoL  EneyUopadie  (1843);  Hagenbach, 
fheoU  EncyUop.  (1864,  and  since);  Hill,  System  of  Di- 
vinity (N.  Y.  1847,  8vo);  HcOintock,  Encydop.  tmd 
Afethod  of  Theol.  Science  (N.  Y.  1878). 
The  literature  of  polemics  is  divided  properiy  into: 

I.  Treatises  on  the  Controversy  between  Protestanta 
find  Hnmflu]!>t9. 

1.  Qenernl  Trentlf  es  by  writers  of  the  Chnrch  of  Rokml 
i.  General  Treatises  against  Popery  by  Protestant  tM- 
Tines, 
n.  Treatises  on  the  Arlan  Controversy. 

III.  TrenMpes  on  the  Socininn  Controvemy. 

IV.  Treatises  occasioned  by  the  Controversies  betireea 
the  Chnrch  of  England,  and  between  them  and  Uisseoiers. 

1.  The  BnnjfDrian  Controversy. 
S.  Subscription  to  the  89  Articles. 

3.  Baptismal  Rejreneralion  Controversy. 

4.  Cuntroverslsl  Treatises  on  Dissent. 

V.  Treatises  on  Heresies, 

The  various  publications  on  these  divisions  must  be 
sought  for  under  their  respective  headings.  We  wiU 
refer  the  reader  here  for  general  treotiiea  to  the  works 
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cited  by  Wemer,  Getci,  der  apologet.  u.  pokmitchm  Li- 
Itratur,  and  to  Spanheim,  Coniroverriarum  de  Rdigione 
cum  Itisndtntibiu  Hodie  Chrutiajtia  Prolixe  et  cum 
Judfit  £lenckat  Historico  Thtologiaa,  and  Homeck, 
Smuxa  Cotrocrrtiarum ;  Clarisse,  Encychpadia  Theo- 
hgica  Epitome  (Lngd.  1835, 8vo),  §  91,  p.  499  aq.  See, 
abo,  Mohler's  St/nAolii;  Piper,  Mommwntal-Tkeologir, 
{135sq. 

The  principles  which  should  i^Tem  the  Christian 
theological  polemic  are  thoae  of  an  honest  offensive 
wariare.  They  may  be  condensed  into  the  following 
pointa:  (1)  The  question  is  not  about  persons,  but  about 
things.  Only  when  both  stand  and  fall  together  may 
posonalities  be  allowed.  (2)  The  attack  must  be  di- 
rected to  the  point  where  the  strength  of  the  enemy  is 
most  formidable :  as  soon  as  the  principles  of  the  ad- 
Teiaaty  have  been  refuted  the  hostility  must  cease. 
(3)  We  must  not  impute  to  the  adversary  more  wrong 
than  be  is  really  gnilty  of;  or  else  the  attack  itself 
asmmes  the  appearance  of  a  wrong,  and  will  be  con- 
adered  in  that  light  by  every  third  party,  even  if 
sueeesaful.  Polemics,  then,  must  take  the  cause  of 
the  adveisary  just  as  it  is;  they  must  not  attribute 
to  him  any  opinions  which   can  only  be  made   his 

I  own  by  exaggerating  his  expressions,  or  even  by  put- 
ting false  constructions  upon  them.  (4)  It  is  im- 
pendent to  think  too  little  of  an  adversary.  The  rea- 
nos  given  by  him  must  be  recognised  in  all  their  force, 
and  on  the  basis  of  full  acknowledgment  the  proof 
nuiat  be  given  that  they  ate  not  convincing.  (5)  A 
itn;^;le  with  unequal  arms  is  not  honorable.  The  po- 
lemic, then,  will  have  to  prove  either  that  the  weapons 

'  of  his  adversary  are  illegal,  or,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  to 
iaqoiie  into  his  standpoint  and  his  reasons,  and  to  prove 
in  einir  the  cause  in  its  very  principles.  (6)  If  the  po- 
kraic  thus  succeeds  in  reducing  his  adversary  ad  ab- 
mrdnt,  L  e.  to  an  illogical  condition,  which,  by  reason 
«f  its  untenability,  forces  him  hort  du  combal,  the  van- 
quished ia  tnmcxl  into  a  friend  and  convert,  and  the 
trath  has  indeed  triumphed,  as  God  would  have  iu 
(J.H.W.) 

Polemics,  Jewish.  The  friendly  relation  which 
existed  at  first  between  the  Church  and  the  synagogue 
caold  not  always  last,  and  a  separation  became  a  matter 
«{  necessity.  The  residt  was  that  the  non-identifica- 
tion of  Christianity  with  Judaism  gave  rise  to  bit- 
iCTDess  and  enmity,  and  some  of  the  fiercest  persecu- 
tions were  instigated  and  encouraged  by  the  Jews.  The 
Christians  were  no  more  called  so,  but "  Minim,"  or  her- 
etics. So  great  became  at  last  the  enmity,  that  a  cele- 
toted  Jewish  sage  (Tarphon)  declared  that,  although 
ibe  Uoqiels  and  the  other  writings  of  the  "Minim" 
contained  the  sacred  names  of  the  Deity,  they  ought  to 
(«  burned ;  that  heathenism  was  less  dangerous  than 
Christianity;  that  heathens  offended  from  ignorance, 
while  Christians  did  so  with  full  knowledge;  and  that 
be  would  prefer  seeking  shelter  in  a  heathen  temple 
rather  than  in  a  meeting-pUice  of  the  "  Minim"  (Tarph. 
iailk  116  a).  Another  and  more  moderate  rabbi  (Ish- 
aiael)  also  recommended  the  burning  of  every  copy  of 
the  Gospels,  as  in  his  opinion  inciting  to  rebellion  against 
God,  and  to  hatred  against  the  commonwealth  of  Israel 
(AUiibf  Sara,  43).  By  and  by  all  friendly  relations 
between  tbe  two  parties  entirely  ceased,  and  the  mutual 
eatnngement  was  such  that  the  ordinary  civilities  of 
life  were  not  to  be  exchanged,  and  the  bread,  wine,  oil, 
and  meat  used  by  Christians  were  declared  polluted. 

One  of  the  earliest  .polemics  against  Christianity  is 
tkat  of  R.  Simlai,  of  the  3d  centuri-,  who  l>ecame  famous 
for  his  rimlent  apposition  to  Christianity.  His  polem- 
ics were  especially  directed  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
TrinitT  (comp.  Gemtit  Xahba,  c.  8 ;  Jerut.  Berueh.  ix, 
11  d,  12  a).  It  has  been  suggested,  and  with  apparent 
probability,  that  he  had  been  chiefly  engaged  in  con- 
trovcny  with  Origen.  Another  polemic  was  R.  Ab- 
babn,  of  the  4th  century,  who  likewise  attacked  tbe 
Tiioicy  and  the  ascension  of  Christ  (Jtnu.  TaanUh,  ii, 


66  4,-  Genaii  Ratba,  c.  29 ;  Exodm*  Ralba,  c  29).  Of 
this  R.  Abbahu,  we  also  read  {Abodah  Sarah,  fuL  4  a) 
that  be  recommendc<l  a  certain  B.  Saphra  to  a  noble 
Christiau.  At  this  recommendation  the  Christian  per- 
mitted K.  Saphra  an  exemption  for  thirteen  years. 
When  the  Christian  asked  K.  Saphra  about  the  mean- 
ing of  the  passage  in  Amos  iii,  2,  and  perceived  his  ig- 
norance, he  asked  R.  Abbahu  about  its  meaning.  Hav- 
ing received  a  satisfactotj'  answer,  the  Christian  asked, 
"  Why  is  R.  Saphra,  whom  you  recommended  to  me  as 
a  great  man,  so  ignorant  in  the  Scriptures,  which  thou 
didst  explain  right  away  ?"  To  this  R.  Abbahu  an- 
swered, "  We,  who  come  in  contact  with  yon  Chris- 
tians, are  obliged,  for  our  self-preservation,  to  stndy  the 
Scriptures,  because  you  dispute  so  often  with  us  from 
the  Scriptures,  and  because  we  know  that  you  study 
the  Scriptures:  but  the  other  Jews,  who  live  among 
Gentiles,  have  no  need  of  that,  since  they  do  not  dispute 
with  them  concerning  the  Scriptures."  What  a  gloomy 
picture!  The  Jews  read  tbe  Bible,  not  because  they 
are  concerned  about  the  "  one  thing  needful,"  but  only 
for  the  sake  of  controversy !  Next  in  order  are  those 
passages  of  the  Talmud  which  speak  of  Jesus,  and  have 
been  expurgated  in  the  earliest  editions.  Eisenmenger 
has  collected  a  great  many  of  these  passages  in  his  A'eu- 
mtdecHes  Judenthum,  and  also  MeelfUhrer,  iu  his  Jetut 
ia  Talmudt  (Altorf,  1699,  2  vols.). 

We  now  give  an  alphabetic^  list  of  such  as  wrote 
against  Christianity,  and  who,  for  the  most  part,  have 
been  treated  upon  iu  this  Cydopadia,  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made : 

A  bendana,  Jacob  (q.  v.),  carried  on  a  controversy  with 
Hulsius  (1G99),  and  translated  the  Cutan  into  Spanish. 

A  brabauej,  Isaac  (q.  v.),  whose  commentaries  contain 
the  strongest  invectives  against  Christianity;  and  so 
likewise  his  flSIO^  »1SB53  and  "HTiBTS  ni51B\ 

A  Ibo,  Joteph,  who  died  in  1444,  took  part  in  the  con- 
ference held  with  Jerome  de  Santa  Fe,  which  took 
place  at  Tortosa  in  1413-14  under  the  presidency  of 
Peter  de  Luna,  afterwards  Benedict  XIII.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  Sepher  Jkkarim,  0^"ipS  "IBD,  t  e.  "  the 
Book  of  Principles."  "  This  book,"  says  R.  Wise,  "  was 
the  first,  and  for  a  long  time  the  only  one  which  at- 
tacked the  dogmas  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
His  opponents  spoke,  wrote,  and  argued  so  much  against 
him  that  he  became  quite  popular  iu  Christian  circles, 
and  thus  also  a  forerunner  of  the  Reformation."  This 
effusion  of  the  Cincinnati  rabbi  is  of  course  only  to 
be  taken  cum  grano  talii,  for  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  work  would  have  told  him  that  only  the  last 
division  contains  what  can  be  called  antichristian. 

A  rama,  Isaac,  one  of  the  Spanish  exiles,  impugns 
Christianity  in  his  flBp  mtn,  i.  e.  "the  Heavy 
Vision." 

Bechai  ben-A»her'$  attacks  upon  Christianity  can 
only  be  found  in  the  earliest  editions  of  his  commentary 
on  the  Pentateuch. 

Farriuol,  Abraham  (q.  v.),  is  the  author  of  \n 
on^aM,  i.  e. "  the  Shield  of  Abraham,"  written  against 
Christianity. 

Isaac-Jacob  ben-Saul,  of  tbe  18th  century,  wrote  bia 
Buck  der  Veneichming,  Eine  UtUerveisung  ttie  man 
seine  Religion  gegen  die  Angriffe  des  Chrislentkunu,  mtd 
teie  man  uberhaupi  den  Eimeiirjen  der  Polemik  antaorten 
soil  (Amsterdam,  1693). 

Jechiel  6en- Joseph  (q.  v.),  author  of  ni:i,  was  a 
member  of  the  conference  held  at  Paris  between  Nico- 
latis  Donin  and  some  Jewish  savans.  Jechiel  would 
not  admit  that  the  Jesus  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  is 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but  another,  a  discovery  which  was 
copied  by  later  writers.  But  Jews  themselves  acknowl- 
edge the  failure  of  such  an  assertion ;  for,  says  Dr.  Levin, 
in  his  prize  essay.  Die  Religionsdtsputation  des  R.  Jechiel 
von  Paris,  etc.  (published  in  GrStz's  Monalsschriji, 
1869,  p.  193), "  We  must  regard  the  attempt  of  R.  Jechiel 
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to  asoerUin  that  there  were  two  by  the  name  of  Jesus 
as  unrortunatc,  original  as  the  idea  may  be." 

Jthudah  hu-Len  ben-Samuel  (q.  v.)  is  the  author  of 
the  famous  Ciuari. 

Joseph  ben-Shemtob  (q.  v.),  the  commentator  on  Pro- 
fiat  Uuran's  (q.  v.)  Epistle. 

Joseph  Jlm-Jacija  (q.  v.)  attacks  Cbrislianity  iu  his 
commentary  on  the  Hagiograpba. 

Kimchi,  David  and  Joseph  (q.  v.),  mado  their  com- 
mentaries the  arena  of  attacks. 

Lipjiuum,  Yomtob  (q.  v.),  is  the  author  of  the  well- 
known  Aizzachoa, 

Lupercio,  Isaac,  defended  Judaism  against  a  monk 
of  Seville  iu  his  Afioloffia  (Basle,  1658). 

Uachir  of  Toledo  is  the  author  of  au  eschatology  of 
Judaism  in  three  sections;  the  first  Hulsius  translated 
into  Latin,  with  a  refutation. 

J/onlalto,  Etuu  (q.  v.),  wrote  an  apology  of  Judaism 
in  his  Litro  Fayto. 

Uoriera,  Saul  (q.  v.),  the  teacher  of  Spinoza,  was  so 
virulent  iu  his  ncs  n~iin  that  it  could  not  be  printed. 

A'achmanides,  Moses  (q.  v.),  speaks  against  Christian- 
ity in  more  than  one  of  his  works, 

Offenkausen,  Sal.  Zeici  (q.  v.),  wrote  his  Jeicish  The- 
riaca  against  Brenz. 

Onguenira,  Isaac  (q.  v.),  is  the  pretended  editor  of  an 
antichristian  work  written  by  Joseph  Nasi  of  Naxos. 

Orobio,  Isaac  (q.  v.),  wrote  his  Israel  Veugi  and 
Scripla  adcersus  Chiisliunam  Keligionem, 

Profiat  Duran  (q.  v.)  is  the  author  of  the  well-known 
satirical  epistle  entitled  ^TiaXS  ■'nn  bx,  "Be  not 
like  thy  Fathers,"  which  R.  Isaac  Wise,  of  Cincinnati, 
published  in  English  for  the  readers  of  his  paper,  under 
the  pompous  heading,  "A  Kelic  of  Great  Significance," 
respectfully  inscribed  "  to  religion  peddlers."  This  last 
expression  puts  R.  Wise  on  the  side  of  these  Jewish 
polemics,  but  with  the  difference  that  "  quod  licet  Jovi, 
non  licet  bovi." 

Roman,  A  braham,  showed  his  animosity  by  publish- 
ing antichristian  works  (Constantinople,  1710). 

Saadia,  Gaon  (q.  v.),  devotes  the  second  and  eighth 
chapters  of  his  philosophical  work  to  attack  Christianity. 

I'roki,  Isaac  ben- A  braham  (q.  v.),  is  the  author  of  the 
famous  njliax  p'.tn,  which  has  been  made  use  of  by 
critical  writers  upon  the  New  Testament  from  Voltaire 
to  Strauss.  Some  years  ago  it  was  published,  with 
a  German  translation  by  K,  David  Ucutsch  (2d  eti. 
1875),  under  the  patronage  of  M.  Rothschild  (!),  of  Paris. 
In  Eugliah  some  chapters  were  published  by  a  Xew- 
York  rabbi. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  the  second  German  edition 
of  Troki's  work  appeared,  a  similar  work  in  five  volumes 
was  published  at  Warsaw,  under  the  title  Zerubbabel, 
written  by  Lebensohu,  under  the  patronage  of  Sir  Moses 
Hontefiore,  of  London ;  a  work  which,  as  reviewer  says, 
by  far  surpasses  the  author  of  the  Chizzuk  Emumih.  It 
is  characterized  by  coarse  vituperation. 

The  literature  on  this  subject  is  very  meagre.  For 
the  older  literature,  we  would  refer  to  De  Rossi,  Bihlio- 
Iheca  Judaica  Anlichrisliana  (Parmie,  18U0);  Steiu- 
schneider,  Jewish  Literature,  p.  122  sq.,  21 1  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Polemloi.    See  Syni-siasta 

Polemins  (or  Sal^hcs  or  Svlvii-s),  a  Galilean 
ecclesiastic  of  the  5th  century,  flourished  as  bishop  of 
Martigny,  in  the  Valais.  He  is  the  author  of  a  sacred 
calendar,  drawn  up  A.D.  448,  which  is  entitled  Latercu- 
lus  ».  Index  IHerum  Feslorum,  and  which  includes  hea- 
then as  well  as  Christian  festivals.  A  portion  of  this 
Lalerculus  was  published  by  liollandus,  iu  the  general 
preface  to  the  Ada  Sanctorum  (i,  44, 45),  and  the  whole 
will  be  found,  but  in  a  mutilated  sute,  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  same  work  (p.  178).  See  Mansi,  A  d  fa- 
bric, liibl.  Med.  et  Iiifim.  Lot.  voL  vi ;  Schiinemaun,  hibl. 
Patrum  ImI.  vol.  ii,  §  60.— Smith,  IHcl.  o/Qr.  and  Horn. 
Bioff,  and  Mglhol.  s.  r. 


PoUSmo,  AsTOMus,  a  highly  celebrated  aopbist 
and  rhetorician,  who  flourished  under  Trajan,  Hadrian, 
and  the  first  Antoninus,  and  was  in  high  favor  with  the 
two  former  emperors  (Suid.  s.  v. ;  Pbilastr.  Y'it,  Sophist. 
p.  532).  Ue  is  placed  at  the  sixteenth  year  of  Hsdiian, 
A.D.  133,  by  Eusebius  (CAron.).  His  life  is  related  at 
considerable  length  by  Pbilostratos  (  Vil,  SophisL  ii,  25, 
p.  630  -  544).  He  was  bom  of  a  consular  family  at 
Laodicea,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at 
Smyrna,  the  people  of  which  city  conferred  upon  him 
at  a  very  early  age  the  highest  honors,  in  return  fur 
which  he  did  much  to  promote  their  prosperity,  espe- 
cially by  bis  influence  with  the  emperors.  Nor,  in  per- 
forming these  services,  did  he  neglect  his  natii'e  city 
Laodicea.  An  interesting  account  of  his  relations  with 
the  emperors  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  is  given  by  Pfai- 
lostratus  (p.  533,  534).  Among  the  sophists  and  rhet- 
oricians whom  be  heard  were  Timocrates,  Scopelianus, 
Dion  Chni-sostom,  and  Apollophanes.  His  most  cele- 
brated disciple  was  Aristides.  His  chief  contempora- 
ries were  Uerodes  Atticus,  Marcus  Byzantinus,  Diony- 
sius  Milesius,  and  Favoriniis,  who  was  his  chief  rival. 
Among  his  imitators  in  subsequent  times  was  St.Gre^^ry 
Nazionzen.  His  style  of  oratory  was  imposing  rather 
than  pleasing,  and  his  character  was  haughty  and  re- 
served. Uuruig  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  so 
tortured  by  the  gout  that  he  resolved  to  put  an  end  to 
his  existence :  he  had  himself  shut  up  in  the  tomb  of 
his  ancestors  at  Laodicea,  where  he  died  of  hanger,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-five.  The  exact  time  of  his  death  is 
not  known ;  but  it  must  have  been  some  time  after 
A.D.  143,  as  he  was  heard  in  that  year  by  Verua.  The 
only  extant  work  of  Polemo  is  the  funeral  orations  for 
Cynaegeirus  and  Callimachus,  the  generals  who  fell  at 
Marathon,  which  are  supposed  to  be  pronounced  by 
their  fathers,  each  extolling  his  own  son  above  the 
other.  Philostratus  mentions  several  others  of  his 
rhetorical  compositions,  the  subjects  of  which  arc  chief- 
ly taken  from  Athenian  history,  and  an  oration  which 
he  pronounced,  by  command  of  Hadrian,  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius  at  Athens,  in  A.I). 
135.  His  Aiiyot  jmrti^ioi  were  first  printed  by  H. 
Stephanus,  in  his  collection  of  the  declamations  of  Po- 
lemo, Himerius,  and  other  rhetoricians  (Paris,  1647, 4to; 
afterwards  by  themselves  in  Greek,  Paris,  1586,  4to; 
and  iu  Greek  and  Latin,  Tok>sae,  1637, 8vo).  The  latest 
and  best  edition  is  that  of  Caspar  and  Conrad  Orelli 
(Leips.  1819, 8vo).  See  Fabricius,  BibL  Gnre.  vi,  a-4; 
Clinton,  Fasti  Romani,  s.  a,  133, 135,  143.  There  is  a 
coin  of  Hadrian,  bearing  the  inscription  IIOAE.MQN. 
AN'KeHKE .  CMVPNAIOIC.  (Rasche,  Lexic.  ReiJVum. 
8.  V.  Polemo;  Eckhel,  Doclr.  A'um.  Vet.  ii,  662).  Tbia 
coin  belongs  to  a  class  which  Eckhel  has  explained  in 
a  dissertation  (voL  iv,  c.  19,  p.  868-374).  There  is  a 
I  question  respecting  the  identity  of  this  sophist  with  Po- 
lemo, the  author  of  a  short  Greek  work  on  Physiogno- 
my, who,  it  is  supposed,  was  a  Christian,  and  must  have 
lived  iu  or  before  the  8d  century.  See  the  discu»ion 
on  this  question  by  Passow,  Ueber  Polemo's  Zeitalter,  in 
the  Archiv,fur  Phitologie  und  Padagogik  (i,  7-9),  1826. 
— Smith,  IHcl.  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  and  MglhoL  s,  v. 

Folfimo  (JloXiiioiv)  OF  Athens,  (1)  an  eminent 
Platonic  philosopher,  and  for  some  time  the  head  of  the 
Academy,  was  the  son  of  Philostratus,  a  man  of  wealth 
and  political  distinction.  In  his  youth  Polemo  was  ex- 
tremely profligate;  but  one  day,  when  he  was  about 
thirty,  he  broke  into  the  school  of  Xenocrates  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  revellers.  His  attention  was  ao  ar- 
rested by  the  discourse,  which  the  master  oooUniied 
calmly  in  spite  of  the  interruption,  and  which  chanced 
to  be  upon  temperance,  that  hS  tore  off  his  garland  and 
remained  an  attentive  listener,  and  from  that  day  he 
adopted  an  abstemious  course  of  life,  and  continued  to 
frequent  the  school,  of  which,  on  the  death  of  Xenoc- 
rates, he  became  the  head,  in  01.  116,  B.C  815.  Ac- 
cording to  Eusebius  (Chron.)  he  died  in  01.  126, 4,  RC 
273.    Diogenes  also  says  that  he  died  at  a  great  age, 
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ffid  of  nitnnl  decay.  He  was  a  close  fulloner  of  Xe- 
loctates  in  all  things,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Crates 
and  Cnnior,  who  were  his  disciples,  as  well  as  Zeno 
asd  Arcesilas ;  Crates  was  bis  successor  in  tlie  Academy, 
rdemo  gave  bis  attention  mainly  to  ethics,  and  es- 
temied  the  object  of  philosophy  to  be  to  exercise  men 
in  things  and  deeds,  not  in  dialectic  speculations.  His 
clunMer  was  grave  and  severe,  and  he  took  pride  in 
dispUying  the  mastery  which  he  had  acquired  over 
emolioas  of  every  sort.  In  literature  he  most  ad- 
oitni  Homer  and  Sophocles,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  tlie  author  of  the  remark  that  Homer  is  an  epic 
So|)bocles,and  Sophocles  a  tragic  Homer.  He  left,  ac- 
coriiag  to  Diogenes,  several  treatises,  none  of  which 
*eie  extant  in  the  time  of  Suidas.  There  is,  however, 
t  quotation  made  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  either  from 
bim  or  from  another  philosopher  of  the  same  name,  iv 
tuif  Tjpf  roS  kotA  i^imv  fiiov  (Strom,  vii,  117),  and 
anxher  passage  (Sirom,  ii,  410)  upon  happiness,  which 
agrees  precisely  with  the  statement  of  Cicero  (J)e  /%. 
ir,  (%  that  Polemo  placet)  the  tummum  bonum  in  living 
actofding  to  the  laws  of  nature.  Cicero  gives  (^  cad. 
Pr.  ii,  43)  the  following  as  Polemo's  ethical  principles : 
'Huneste  vivere,  fruentcm  rebus  lis,  quas  primas  ho- 
isiiii  nitura  conciliat."  See  Diog.  Laert.  iv,  16-20 ; 
Smd.  a.  V. ;  Pint.  He  A  dul.  H  A  mic.  32,  p.  71  e ;  Ludan, 
BUAcauat.  16  (ii,  811);  Athen.  ii,  44  e;  Cic  Acad,  i, 
9;  ii,  86,  42;  De  OraU  iil,  18;  De  J-'iu.  ii,  6,  U ;  iv, 
^  6, 16, 18 ;  T,  1, 5, 7,  et  al. ;  Horat.  Serm.  ii,  3, 253  foL ; 
Val  Max.  vi,  9;  Menag.  Ad  Diog.  Latrt.  1.  c;  Fabri- 
om,  BUL  Grae.  iii,  183 ;  comp.  p.  323,  note  hhh ;  Smith, 
W(*.  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Bxog.  and  Mylhol.  s.  v. ;  Ueber- 
»ig,  Uitt.  o/Philoi.  i,  133-136;  Butler,  Uitt.  of  Anc. 

j    Plilw.  (see  Index). 

I      (1)  Another  Platonic  philosopher  was  the  disciple  of 

'  nxiiiiis;'bat  very  little  is  known  of  him  (Porphyr. 
Plat.  Yil. ;  Fabricius,  1.  c ;  Clinton,  /'.  //.  sub  ann.  Q.C. 

\    31S,ToLii,3ded.). 

(1)  Of  Atbess  by  citizenship,  but  by  birth  either 
of  Diiun  or  Samoe  or  Sicyon,  a  Stoic  philosopher  and 

1  an  eminent  geographer,  sumamed  h  iTtpitiy>l'"Ki  '""^ 
tie  son  of  EaegeCes,  and  a  contemporary  of  Aristoph- 
anes of  Byzantium,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Epiph- 
ane^  at  the  beginning  of  the  2d  century  B.C.  (Suid. 
I.  v.;  Athen.  vi,  234:  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  iii,  sub  ann. 
BiC.  199).  In  philosophy  he  was  a  disciple  of  Panie- 
tiw.  He  made  extensive  journeys  through  Greece,  to 
eoUect  materials  for  his  geographical  workit,  in  the 
oane  of  which  he  paid  particular  attention  to  the  in- 
scriptions on  votive  offerings  and  on  columns,  whence 
Ik  obtained  the  surname  of  XttiXokoitctc  (Ath.  1.  c. ; 
Casaub.  ad  k>c.).  As  the  collector  of  these  inscriptions, 
ke  w»  one  of  the  earliest  contributors  to  the  Gretk 
AwMojf.  and  he  wrote  a  work  expressly,  Hcpi  rwv 
ori  roXfic  ivrfpaitftarutv  (Athen.  x,  436  d,  442  e) ; 
besides  which,  other  works  of  his  are  mentioned  upon 
the  votive  offerings  and  monuments  in  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens,  at  Laciediemon,  at  Delphi,  and  elsewhere, 
vfaich  no  doubt  contained  copies  of  numerous  epigrams. 
Henec  Jacobs  infers  that  in  all  probability  his  works 
rmaed  a  chief  aoarce  of  the  Garland  of  Meleager  (A  ni- 
•«*•.  aa  Anik.  Gnec.  voL  i,  Ptooem.  p.  xxxiv,  xxxv). 
Atlicneus  and  other  writers  make  very  numerous  quo- 
Utiois  from  his  works,  the  titles  of  which  it  is  unneces- 
saiT  to  give  at  length.  They  are  chiefly  descriptions 
of  different  parts  of  Oreece;  some  ar«  on  the  paintings 
(nacrred  in  Tarious  places,  and  several  are  controver- 
sal,  among  which  is  one  against  Eratosthenes.  See 
Fabfieiaa,  £iU.  Grac.  iii,  184 ;  Vossius,  Dt  Hut.  Grac. 
p.  1S9  foL  ed.  Westermann;  Clinton,  F.  IT.  iii,  524, 
*kere  a  list  of  his  works  is  given.— Smith,  Did.  ofGr. 
ltd  Bom.  Biog.  <ad  Uj/tliot.  s.  r. 

Polenz,  Jons,  a  Polish  prelate  of  some  note,  flonr- 
iaked  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  of 
noUe  porentagp,  and  having  decided  to  give  himself  to 
tbe  service  of  the  Church,  studied  theology  in  the  Uni- 
nraty  of  CiaGOW,  and  in  Germany  and  other  Conti- 


nental high  schools.  He  also  visited  Rome.  After  fill- 
ing various  minor  ecclesiastical  offices,  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Saalland,  a  province  at  that  time  paying  fealty 
to  Poland,  but  under  the  secular  rule  of  prince  Albrecht 
of  Brandenburg.  In  1522  this  prince,  who  had  refused 
homage  to  the  new  king  Sigismund,  went  to  Germany,' 
in  company  with  bishop  Jacob  Dobeneck  and  bishop 
Polenz,  to  secure  the  independence  of  Poland  and  to 
accept  the  Protestant  doctrines  at  the  Diet  of  Nurem- 
berg, which  they  finally  did  in  1624.  Bishop  Polenz 
died  shortly  after  this  event.  See  Krosinski,  Sketch  of 
the  Rim  and  Progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Poland, 
vol.  ii ;  Alzog,  Kirchengesch.  ii,  827,  328 ;  Theiner,  ller- 
zog  Alhreeht  von  Preussen,  etc.  (Augsb.  1846).  See 
also  Pbussia.    (J.  H.  \V.) 

PolhemuB,  Abritham,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the 
(Dutch)  Reformed  Church  in  America,  was  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  Rev.  Johannes  T.  Pulhemus,  the  first 
minister  of  the  Dutch  Church  of  Brooklyn,  Long  Island, 
who  bad  previously  been  a  missionary  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Holland  at  Itamarca,  Brazil.  He  came  to 
this  country  in  1654,  and  died  in  1676.  But  little  more 
is  known  of  him  than  these  few  dates  and  facts  of  his 
ministry.  The  subject  of  this  notice  was  bom  at  As- 
toria, L.  I.,  in  1812;  graduated  at  Rutgers  College  in 
1881,  and  at  the  theological  seminary  in  New  Bnms- 
wick  in  1836,  Immediately  after  his  licensure  by  the 
Classis  of  New  York,  in  1836,  he  settled  at  Hopewell, 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  remained  there  until  1867, 
when  he  removed  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  took  charge  of 
the  newly  organized  North  Reformed  Church  in  May  of 
that  year.  In  October  following  he  died  at  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.,  of  fever,  after  an  illness  of  several  weeks.  He 
was  a  man  of  majestic  physical  proportions,  tall,  broad- 
shouldered,  handsome,  of  amiable  instincts  and  attrac- 
tive manners.  The  attachment  of  his  parishioners  and 
friends  to  him  was  almost  unbounded.  He  was  modest, 
and  yet  energetic ;  frank  and  cordial,  but  always  dig- 
nified and  commanding  respect.  His  pastoral  qualifi- 
i  cations  were  finely  developed.  As  a  preacher,  he  was 
I  easy,  graceful,  impressive  in  manner,  solid  and  instruc- 
tive in  matter,  evangelical  and  catholic  in  spirit,  and  full 
,  of  "  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One"  which  gave  him 
great  acceptance  with  the  people.  He  was  a  leading 
I  man  in  the  councils  of  the  Church  and  in  her  benevolent 
I  and  educational  institutions,  and,  had  he  lived,  would 
!  have  been  eagerly  sought  for  other  high  positions. 
His  piety  partook  of  the  characteristics  to  which  it 
gave  its  own  burnished  splendor.  His  death  was  a 
scene  of  glorious  Christian  triumph,  which  reminds  one 
of  Payson's  experiences.  A  few  hours  before  he  died 
he  exclaimed  aloud,  "  I  see  Jesus !  Now  that  I  have 
seen  him,  I  never  can  come  back  again.  I  see  Jesus ! 
Did  I  not  tell  you  I  should  sec  Jesus?  My  sotd  is 
ravished  with  the  sight."  After  a  while  he  added,  "I 
have  perfect  assurance ;  not  a  doubt,  not  a  fear."  His 
last  sermon  was  on  the  death  of  Stephen,  and  the  sub- 
ject made  a  deep  impression  on  his  own  heart.  From 
the  beginning  of  his  sickness  he  felt  that  he  would 
never  recover,  though  with  occasional  encouragements 
to  the  contrary,  and  he  prayed  that,  like  Stephen,  he 
i  might  sec  Jesus.  The  answer  came  on  his  dying  bed. 
I  A  handsome  memorial  volume  has  been  published,  con- 
I  taining  his  biography  and  a  selection  of  his  sermons. 
I  His  memory  has  been  an  inspiration  to  the  church 
whose  foundations  he  laid  with  faith  and  prayer,  and 
which,  after  only  three  short  months  of  earthly  labors,  he 
was  destined  to  lead  in  person  to  heaven.    (W.  J.  R.T.) 

Polhemus,  Johannes  T.  See  Pouiemus,  Abra- 
ham. 

Polbill,  Edward,  a  learned  English  Calvinistic  lay- 
man, flourished  iu  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century 
as  justice  of  the  peace  at  Burwast,  Sussex.  He  wrote. 
The  Divine  Will  considered  in  Us  Eternal  Decrees,  etc 
(1673, 8vo) : — A  nsteer  to  Dr.  Sherlock's  Discourse  (1675, 
8vo) : — Precious  Faith,  considered  in  its  Nature,  Worh- 
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buf,  and  Growth  (1675, 12mo)  •—Sptculum  Theologim  in 
Chruto,  or  a  Vuw  o/tome  Dtrine  Truths  (1678, 4to) : — 
Chrittut  in  Corde,  or  Mt/tlical  Union  betteeen  Christ  and 
Believers  considered  (1680.  sm.  8vo,  and  often)  -.—A  rma- 
tura  Dei,  or  a  Preparation  Jbr  Suffering  in  an  Evil  Day 
(1682,  8vo)  -.—Discourse  on  Schism  (1824, 12mo).  Sev- 
eral of  his  works  were  published  in  Ward's  Library  of 
Standard  Dirinily.  "Everything  of  Polhill  is  evan- 
((elical  and  raliiable,"  was  the  testimony  of  Cotton 
Mather;  and  Williams  says:  "All  the  works  of  this 
learned  layman  contain  many  excellent  representations 
of  Gospel  truths,  intermixed  with  a  strain  of  sublime 
devotion."  Of  course  Arminians  fail  to  see  the  consis- 
tency of  his  Bible  interpretations,  but  they  nevertheless 
admire  his  unction  and  experience,  and  regard  his  writ- 
ings as  precious  practical  religious  works.  See  KclMic 
Rev.  4th  series,  xviii,  202.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Poliander,  Joiiann  (originally  Granmutm),  a  Ger- 
man theologian  of  the  Keformation  period,  was  bom  at 
Neustadt  in  1487.  He  studied  at  Leipsic,  where  in 
1616  he  became  magister,  and  in  1520  baccalaureate  of 
theology.  When  the  famous  disputation  between  I)r. 
Eck  and  Luther  and  Carlstadt  took  place,  he  was  Eck's 
amanuensis.  The  disputation  convinced  him  of  the 
truth  of  the  evangelical  doctrine,  and  in  1520  he  com- 
menced to  preach  in  accordance  with  it.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  he  had  to  leave  Leipsic,  and  in  1522 
went  to  Wittenberg.  At  the  recommendation  of  Lu- 
ther, the  duke  Albrecht  of  Prussia  called  Poliander  to 
Konigsberg,  as  pastor  of  the  Altstadtkirche,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death  in  1541.  Poliander  is  the  au- 
thor of  the  well-known  hymn  A'un  tob'  mein'  SeeF  den 
Jlerm  (Engl,  transl.  by  Mills,  l/orse  Germamcm,  No.  76, 
p.  139,  "  Now  to  the  Ix)rd  sing  praises").  See  Koch, 
Gesch.  des  deutschen  Kirchaditdes,  i,  355  sq.;  Theoh- 
gisches  Unicersal-Lexiton,  s.  v. ;  Herzog,  Reut-Enci/khp. 
xii,  18-20.     (R  P.) 

Polias  (noXiac)i  a  surname  given  by  the  Athenians 
to  Minerva,  or  Athene,  as  being  the  goddess  who  pro- 
tected the  city. 

Polidoro,  Calb.vba,  called  Caranv/gio,  from  his 
birthplace,  was  an  eminent  Italian  painter  of  the  Pre- 
BaSaclites.  He  was  bom  in  1495,  near  Milan.  He 
went  to  Kome  at  the  time  when  Leo  X  was  raising 
some  new  edifices  in  the  Vatican,  and  not  knowing  bow 
to  get  his  bread  otherwise,  for  Polidoro  was  very  young, 
he  hired  out  as  a  day-laborer  to  carry  stones  and  mor- 
tar for  the  masons  there  at  work.  He  dmdged  this 
way  till  he  was  eighteen,  when  he  was  led  to  think  of 
devoting  his  life  to  painting.  It  happened  thus :  Sev- 
eral young  painters  were  employed  by  RaSaelle  in  the 
same  place  to  execute  his  designs.  Polidoro,  who  often 
carried  them  mortar  to  make  their  fresco,  was  touched 
with  the  sight  of  the  paintings,  and  the  pleasure  he 
took  to  see  the  painters  work  stirred  up  the  talent  which 
he  had  for  painting.  In  this  disposition,  he  was  very 
officious  and  complaisant  to  the  young  painters,  pushed 
himself  into  their  acquaintance,  and  opened  to  them  his 
intention ;  whereupon  they  gave  him  lessons,  which 
emboldened  him  to  proceed.  He  applied  himself  with 
all  his  might  to  designing,  and  advanced  so  rapidly 
that  RalTaelle  was  astonished,  and  set  him  to  work  with 
the  other  young  painters;  and  Polidoro  distinguished 
himself  so  much  from  all  the  rest,  that,  as  he  had  the 
greatest  share  in  executing  his  master's  designs  in  the 
Vatican,  so  he  had  the  greatest  glory.  The  care  he  had 
seen  Knffaelle  take  in  designing  the  antique  sculptures 
showed  him  the  way  to  do  the  like.  He  spent  whole 
days  and  nights  in  designing  those  beautiful  things, 
and  studied  antiquity  to  the  nicest  exactness.  The 
works  with  which  he  enriched  the  frontispieces  of  sev- 
eral buildings  at  Rome  are  proofs  of  the  pains  he  took 
in  studying  the  antique.  He  did  very  few  easel  pieces, 
most  of  his  productions  being  in  fresco,  and  of  the  same 
color,  in  imitation  of  the  bass-reliefs.  In  this  way  he 
made  use  of  the  manner  called  scratching,  consisting  in 


the  preparation  of  a  black  ground,  on  which  is  placed  a 
white  plaster,  and  where,  taking  off  this  white  with  an 
iron  bodkin,  we  discover  through  the  holes  the  black, 
which  serves  for  shadows.  Scratched  work  lasts  long- 
est, but  being  very  rough,  is  unpleasant  to  tbc  sight. 
He  associated  himself  at  first  with  Maturiiio,  and  their 
friendship  lasted  till  the  death  of  the  latter,  who  died  of 
the  plague  in  1626.  Aller  this,  Polidoro,  having  by  Raf- 
faelle's  assistance  filled  Rome  with  his  pieces,  thought  to 
have  enjoyed  his  ease  and  the  fmits  of  his  labors;  vrbm 
the  .Spaniards  in  1627  besieging  that  city,  all  the  men 
of  art  were  forced  to  fly,  or  else  were  ruined  by  the  mis- 
eries of  the  war.  In  this  exigency  Polidoro  retired  to 
Naples,  where  he  was  obliged  to  work  for  ordinary 
painters,  and  had  no  opportunity  of  making  hiiriaelf 
noted;  for  the  Neapolitan  nobility  in  those  days  were 
more  solicitous  to  get  good  horses  than  good  pictures. 
Seeing  himself  therefore  without  business,  and  forced  to 
spend  what  he  had  got  at  Rome,  he  went  to  Sicily; 
and,  understanding  architecture  as  well  as  painting,  the 
citizens  of  Messina  employed  him  to  make  the  trium- 
phal arches  for  the  reception  of  Charles  V  coming  from 
Tunis.  This  being  finished,  and  finding  nothing  further, 
he  set  out  for  Rome,  but,  scarcely  out  of  the  place,  was 
murdered  by  his  servant  for  his  money.  This  happened 
in  1543.  Polidoro's  principal  work  was  done  at  Messina, 
and  represented  Christ  bearing  his  Cross,  This,  with 
several  small  pictures  of  sacred  subjects,  is  now  in  the 
Studj  Gallery  at  Naples,  His  works  have  power,  life, 
and  paision,  and  he  may  be  said  to  have  originated  the 
style  which  in  later  time  formed  the  basis  of  the  Nea- 
politan school.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  fiite 
A  ris,  s.  V. ;  Mrs.  Clement,  Handbook  ofPaintat,  etc.  p. 
171,172.     (J.H.W.) 

Pollela  (IToXi'da),  a  festival  anciently  observed  at 
Thebes,  in  Greece,  in  honor  of  Apollo,  when  a  bull  was 
wont  to  be  sacrificed. 

Polieus  (IIoXiEvc),  a  sumame  of  Zeus,  or  Jupiter, 
under  which  he  was  worshipped  at  Athens,  as  the  pro- 
tector of  the  city.  The  god  had  an  altar  on  the  Acrop- 
olis, on  which  a  bull  was  sacrificed. 

Polignac,  Meix^hior  de.  Cardinal,  was  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  scholars  and  courtiers  of  France  in 
the  latter  years  of  Louis  XIV,  and  in  the  eariy  reign 
of  Louis  XV;  an  ecclesiasUc  and  high  dignitary  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church;  a  distinguished  diplomatist, 
archffiologist,  philosopher,  and  poet.  It  is  in  the  last  of 
these  characters  that  his  regutation  has  survived,  and 
is  likely  to  survive,  though  with  continually  ladin); 
lustre.  The  elegant  Latinist,  whose  name  was  for 
half  a  century  in  the  mouths  of  the  fashionable  ladies 
of  the  court,  and  of  the  learned  in  their  studious  re- 
treats ;  whose  verses  passed  current  in  the  gay  world 
for  years  before  they  were  committed  to  the  pretot,  and 
continued  in  circulation  for  half  a  century  after  the 
death  of  their  author  and  the  oblivion  of  their  source ; 
furnishing  to  America  an  inscription  in  honor  of  Frank- 
lin— 

"  Eripnit  (talmenqoe  Jovl  Phteboqne  eagtttas ;' 
whose  poem  was  anxiously  and  frequently  desired  by 
Leibnitz,  but  who  died  without  seeing  it,  thirty  years 
before  it  saw  the  light — this  elegant  Latinist  is  nnw  re- 
membered only  by  a  few,  and  the  work  which  gave  him 
his  renown  is  known  to  still  fewer,  being  almost  as  in- 
accessible as  it  is  unsought.  Yet  Polignac  can  never 
be  entir«ly  forgotten,  for  he  linked  himself  by  his 
poetic  labors  with  Lucretius;  and  so  long  as  the  pro- 
found but  dreamy  philosophy,  and  the  cxqniaite  but 
melancholy  graces  of  the  greatest  of  Roman  poeta  are 
admired,  so  long  will  Polignac  shine  in  the  radiance 
reflected  from  the  great  luminary  with  which  be  is  ia 
opposition. 

Li/e. — ^Melchior  de  Polignac,  the  descendant  of  one 
of  the  oldest  houses  of  Auvergne,  was  bom  Oct.  1 1 ,  1661. 
at  Pny-en-Velay,  now  Le  Puy,  the  capital  of  the  present 
department  of  Uaute-Loire,  in  France.   'Pny  is  in  the 
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bent  of  the  moiintainoiis  r^ion  of  Uiddle  France,  the 
icgian  of  irhicb  Puy-dc-Dome  is  the  ceutre.  It  lies  at 
tbe  foot  of  Mount  Anis,  in  a  rugged  valley  between  the 
great  arms  of  the  Ceveunea.  It  is  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  I'pP"'  I^ire,  and  is  watered  also  by  its  two  small 
nitwUries,  the  Borne  and  Dnlaison.  The  situation 
a  vild  and  romantic,  and  is  ooosecrated  by  romantic 
uaociatioiis.  The  ground  on  which  the  city  stands 
»  K  ragged  and  broken  that  the  streets  in  th«  higher 
uwu  are  uufit  for  wheels,  and  are  often  mere  stairs,  like 
those  o!  Viletta.  The  cathedral  is  escaladed  by  an  ap- 
proach of  118  steep  steps.  Within  is  a  miraculous  im- 
a^  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  carved  by  resident  Christians 
of  lebaoon  from  the  cedars  of  that  mountain,  though 
Kepticsily  suspected  to  have  been  an  idol  of  the  Kgyp- 
lian  Isis.  In  the  suburb  of  L' Aiguille,  the  church  of 
St.  Michel  crowns  a  basaltic  rock  285  feet  in  height, 
aod  is  gained  by  a  flight  of  21G  steps  hewn  out  of  the 
nek.  In  the  Dominican  church  of  St.  Laurent  are  the 
tomb  and  part  of  the  remains  of  Bertrand  Duguesclin, 
the  great  constable  of  France.  Near  by,  and  close  to 
the  Tillage  of  Expailly,  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
osde  of  Pblignac,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  temple  of  the  Celtic  Apollo.  From  this 
dtoimstance — the  Templum  ApoUmiaatm — the  family 
oftVignacclaimedtobaTederiveditsappellation.  The 
ttnoendous  forces  of  volcanic  action  are  manifest  in  the 
cmiDtrv  round  about,  and  the  streets  of  Le  Fuy  are 
panljr  paved  with  the  volcanic  breccia.  The  race  and 
the  biitbplace  of  the  future  cardinal  were  thus  encom- 
|>assedwith  the  evidences  on  which  were  founded  legends 
aixl  traditions,  pagan  and  Christian— antiquarian,  clas- 
Bcal,  ecclesiastical,  chivalrous,  and  poetic — ^which  might 
veil  inspire  the  quick  fancy  of  the  descendant  of  an 
iscient  family  in  that  marvellous  land ;  and  they  were 
adosed  in  scenes  of  natural  beauty  or  sublimity  which 
mightfeed  his  imagination  in  those  years  of  youth  which 
an  susceptible  to  all  external  influences.  Who  shall 
tell  to  what  extent  and  in  what  modes  the  young  mind 
a  noolded  by  the  circomstances  in  which  infancy  and 
borhood  are  passed — in  that  impressible  period  of  ex- 
ulting life  when  it  is  facile  to  all  impreasipns  ?  There 
ate  no  interesting  recollections  of  Polignac's  boyhood. 
As  the  cadet  of  a  noble  house,  he  waa  destined  for  the 
Choich,  and  waa  educated  at  Paris  in  the  colleges  of 
Rennont  and  Harcourt.  He  completed  his  courses  by 
the  study  of  theology  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  was  early 
pwided  with  a  living  through  the  intervention  of  his 
^ily.  The  young  abb^  soon  attracted  attention  by 
the  extent  of  his  acquirements,  the  vivatnly  of  his  dis- 
poaitioo,  the  polish  of  his  conversation,  and  the  elegance 
•this  manners.  He  ia  said  to  have  added  to  "  a  distin- 
Ssished  address  and  personal  appearance  a  sweet  and 
vinning  ekiqnence,  which  became  masculine  and  pow- 
erfol  in  the  close  of  his  harangues."  Madame  de  Sevigne 
feeribed  him  in  her  Letters  as  "  a  man  of  the  world, 
<f  liiacinating  sprightliness,  knowing  all  things  and 
nedilating  all  things ;  yet  with  all  the  gentleness,  brill- 
■aacT,  and  complaisance  which  could  bo  desired  in  the 
iWCTwurae  of  life"  (March  18, 1690).  Equally  flatter- 
■■ig  commendations  were  bestowed  on  bim  about  the 
ame  time  by  Louis  XIV  and  pope  Alexander  VII!. 
This  pope  was  elected  in  a  conclave  attended  by  the 
'"Utal  de  Bourbon,  who  had  carried  with  him  to  Rome 
the  voong  abbe,  fresh  from  his  theological  studies.  On 
■his  vist  Polignac  was  charged  with  the  discussion  of 
tl>e  l«ir  articles  of  1682  which  asserted  the  liberties  of 
the  (ialUcan  Church.  He  returned  to  France  to  report 
to  Uwi»  XIV  the  favorable  resulu  of  the  effort  at  con- 
oliatioo  between  the  French  and  Roman  courts.  In 
1^1  he  accompanied  the  cardinal  tie  Bourbon  a  second 
tiiiK  to  Rome,  on  the  occasion  of  the  election  of  Inno- 
wit  Xn  to  the  pontificate.  On  his  return  to  France, 
kihnt  himself  up  in  the  monastery  of  "Bona  Enfants" 
to  continue  his  studies,  lie  was  not  suffered  to  remain 
ra"?  ia  this  learned  seclusion.  The  previous  experi- 
«Ke  of  hii  droitnesa  recommended  him  as  a  suitable 


penon  to  conduct  the  delicate  negotiations  in  support 
of  the  candidature  of  the  prince  de  Conti  for  the  crown 
of  Poland.    He  was  accordingly  sent  to  Warsaw  as  am- 
bassador extraordinary.     This  was  his  first  diplomatic 
employment.     On  his  journey  he  was  wrecked  on  the 
Prussian  coast;  and,  to  add  to  the  misfortunes  of  the 
sea,  he  was  plundered  and  his  life  imperilled  by  ma- 
rauders of  Dantzic    He  managed,  however,  to  reach 
the  court  to  which  he  was  accredited,  and  was  cordially 
welcomed  by  the  heroic  king,  John  Sobieski.    In  his 
confidential  mission  at  Warsaw  he  displayed  great  dex- 
;  terity  and  capacity  for  intrigue,  which  were,  however, 
I  frustrated  of  their  expected  fruit  by  the  listleseness  and 
;  delays  of  the  French  prince.     But  the  sentiment  of  Po- 
I  land  was  expressed  in  an  epigram  cited  bv  Leibnitz 
(Lett,  vi  it  Burnet) : 

"  Per  Tivnm  Denm 
Nolumus  Cuudenm." 
The  election  resulted  in  placing  the  Polish  crown  on 
the  head  of  Augustus,  elector  of  .Saxony,  the  first  king 
j  of  the  Saxon  line.     Louis  XIV  manifested  his  disap- 
pointment by  replacing  Polignac  at  the  conrt  of  War- 
,  saw  by  the  abbe  de  Chateaunay,  and  ordered  the  dis- 
'  credited  ambassador  to  return  to  his  abbey  of  Bon  Port 
I  (or  Fair  Haven).    The  rusticated  diplomatist  accepted 
I  his  banishment  with  apparent  gratification,  and  declared 
I  it  altogether  conformable  to  his  wishes  and  fortunes. 
Here  he  remained  during  four  years,  closely  occupied 
with  those  studies  and  labors  which  enabled  him  to 
merit  the  high  but  pedantic  compliment  of  Voltaire: 

I  "  Le  cardinal,  orade  de  la  France, 

R^nnlssant  Virctle  avec  Pintoii, 
Veugenr  du  del  et  valnqoenr  de  Lncrice." 

To  these  years  of  tranquil  application  must  be  as- 
signed the  conception  and  commencement  of  the  poem 
by  which  his  renown  was  mainly  acquiretl,  and  by 
which  it  has  been  preserved.  On  his  return  from  Po- 
land, Polignac  visited  the  celebrated  sceptic  Bayle, 
with  whom  be  bad  many  and  earnest  conferences^ 
Bayle,  in  replying  to  the  theological  arguments  of  his 
clerical  opponent,  assumed  to  be  a  Protestant,  and  jus- 
tified the  genuineness  of  his  Protestantism  on  the  score 
of  protesting  against  everything  usually  said  or  done — 
against "  tout  ce  qui  se  dit  et  tout  ce  qui  se  fail."  The 
French  abbe  could  make  no  serious  impression  upon  his 
astute  and  witty  antagonist,  but  was  much  struck  with 
the  frequency  and  point  of  his  citations  from  Lucretius. 
He  determined  in  consequence  to  re-read  the  great  Ro- 
man poet,  and  to  refute  his  infidel  and  materialistic  ar- 
guments. To  this  task  he  addressed  himself  at  once  in 
his  retreat  at  Bon  Port,  and  occasional  passages  of  the 
incipient  poem  were  communicated  to  his  friends,  were 
cireulated  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  excited  general 
expectation  among  scholars. 

Notwithstanding  these  diligent  literary  avocations 
and  his  professed  enjoyment  of  the  charms  of  contem- 
plative repose,  Polignac  was  too  much  of  a  Frenchman 
and  courtier  not  to  sigh  and  scheme  for  a  renewal  of  the 
delights  of  Paris  and  of  royal  favor.  On  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Anjoii  as  king  of  Spain,  he  wrote  to 
Louis  XIV :  "  If  your  majesty's  prosperity  does  not  put 
an  end  to  my  misfortunes,  at  least  it  makes  me  forget 
them."  The  compliment  was  graciously  accepted.  lie 
was  recalled  from  his  rural  banishment,  and  was  wel- 
comed with  the  utmost  cordiality.  The  king  presented 
him  with  two  additional  abbacies.  He  seems  to  have 
recited  at  this  time  long  passages  from  his  growing 
poem  to  the  king,  the  princes,  and  the  learned.  He 
was  sent  to  Rome  as  anditor  of  the  Rota;  and  was 
nominated  to  the  English  cardinalate  by  the  Pretender, 
with  whose  interests  he  was  intrusted.  In  1706  be  was 
joined  with  the  cardinal  Dc  la  Tremouille  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  French  negotiations.  He  was  recalled  from 
Rome  in  1710,  and  was  commissioned,  along  with  the 
mar^chal  D'Uxelles,  as  plenipotentiary  to  the  confer- 
ences of  Gcrtruydenburg,  being  already-  cardinal  inpdio. 
The  recent  victories  of  Marlborough  had  rendered  the 
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plenipotentiaries  of  the  Dutch  prorinoes  arrogant,  ex- 
acting, and  impracticable.  He  rebuked  their  domi- 
neering tone  by  remarking,  "  It  is  very  evident,  gentle- 
men, that  you  are  unused  to  victoiy,"  Nothing  was 
effected  at  this  lime  towards  the  restoration  of  peace, 
but  two  years  later  he  was  sent  to  the  Congress  of 
UtrechtjWhere  he  appeared  in  the  habit  of  a  layman,  and 
under  the  name  of  the  Comte  de  Polignac.  The  Dutch 
negotiators,  suspecting  the  existence  of  secret  articles 
between  France  and  England,  threatened  to  expel  the 
French  ambassadors  from  their  territory.  Hereupon 
Polignac  retorted,  "  We  will  not  depart :  we  will  treat 
of  you,  among  you,  and  without  yon."  He  refused, 
however,  to  sign  the  treaty,  as  it  excluded  from  the 
English  throne  the  Stuart  family,  to  whose  head  he 
was  indebted  for  his  nomination  to  the  cardinalate. 
Before  the  negotiations  at  Utrecht  were  closed,  the 
promotion  of  Polignac  was  promulgated,  and  he  re- 
ceived the  cardinal's  hat  at  Antwerp,  Feb.  10, 1713.  In 
the  summer  of  the  same  year  the  berelta  was  delivered 
to  him  at  Versailles  by  Louis  XIV  himself.  He  did 
not  neglect  his  poetic  defence  of  Christianity  even  in 
the  perplexity  of  diplomatic  cares.  He  added  new 
passages  to  his  poem  during  his  sojourn  at  Utrecht,  and 
read  his  poetic  labors  to  the  eminent  and  aged  scholar 
Le  Clerc,  Soon  after  his  return  to  Paris  be  received 
the  appointment  of  master  of  the  Royal  Chapel,  an  office 
which  he  resigned  after  three  years'  tenure.  His  influ- 
ence and  acceptability  at  court  declined  after  the  death 
of  the  great  monarch.  His  stately  manners  belonged 
to  the  old  regime,  and  were  uncongenial  to  the  license 
of  the  regency.  He  was  involved  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Cellamare  through  his  attachment  to  the  duke  and 
duchess  of  Maine,  and  his  opposition  to  the  regent  Oi^ 
leans.  He  was  exiled  to  his  abbey  of  Anchin,  in  Flan- 
ders ;  and  though  his  arrival  was  distasteful  to  the  sim- 
ple and  uncultivated  Flemish  monks,  he  won  their  re- 
gard by  his  gentleness  and  consideration,  by  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  government,  and  by  the  decoration  of 
their  church.  He  employed  himself  here  with  the  con- 
tinuation of  his  poem ;  but  after  three  years  returned 
to  Paris  on  the  death  of  the  cardinal  Dubois  and  of  the 
regent.  In  1721  he  attended  the  conclave  in  Rome 
which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Benedict  XIII,  and 
rendered  himself  singularly  acceptable  to  him  and  to 
his  successor,  Clement  XII.  He  was  appointed  shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  Rome  ambassador  of  France  at  the 
papal  court,  and  at  length  brought  to  a  happy  termi- 
nation the  long  controversy  of  the  Galilean  Church  on 
the  subject  of  the  bull  Unigemtxts.  He  returned  to  his 
native  land  in  1730,  "laden  with  the  spoils  of  Rome" — 
both  the  tributes  paid  to  his  dexterity,  wit,  eloquence, 
and  fascination  of  manner,  and  the  antique  treasures 
brought  from  the  capital  of  the  ancient  world.  During 
his  absence  he  had  been  appointed,  in  1726,  archbishop 
of  Auch,  and  in  1728  Cummandeur  det  Ordret  rfu  Roi. 

During  this  long  political  and  diplomatic  career 
there  had  been  many  intervals  of  literary  retirement, 
as  we  have  seen,  which  had  been  sedulously  employed 
in  the  acquisition  and  application  of  various  knowl- 
edge. His  poetic  taste  and  his  learned  labors  be  never 
entirely  laid  aside,  but  rendered  them  profitable  to  him- 
self and  attractive  to  statesmen  and  courtiecs  wher- 
ever his  wanderings  led  him.  His  public  avocations 
were  thus  far  from  filling  up  the  measure  of  his  dis- 
tinction. In  1704  he  succeeded  the  illustrious  Bossuet 
as  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  France.  His 
inaugural  address  on  this  occasion  was  greatly  admired. 
More  than  twenty  years  after  its  delivery  the  marquis 
D'.\rgcnson  deemed  it  superior  to  any  discourse  delivered 
during  the  century  in  which  the  Academy  had  existed, 
and  declared  it  to  be  "  the  most  perfect  model  for  those 
who  have  a  like  task  to  fulfil."  In  1715  he  was  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
in  1717  of  the  Academy  of  Belles-Lcttres.  These  hon- 
ors were  fairly  merited.  He  had  through  life  been  a 
diligent  explorer  an<}  collector  of  antiquities.    He  gath- 


ered a  large  and  valuable  cabinet  of  ooim  and  medab. 
He  brought  together  at  great  expense  a  splendid  assem- 
blage of  archaic  remains,  due  in  great  measure  to  his 
frequent  and  prolonged  residences  at  Rome.  He  insti- 
tuted explorations  in  its  neighborhood,  between  Fras- 
cati  and  Urotta  Ferrata,  and  discovered  the  ^-iUa  of 
Bfarius,  his  conjectures  being  confiimed  by  the  exhn- 
mation  of  a  fragment  of  an  inscription  recording  the 
fifth  consulship  of  the  conqueror  of  the  Teutones  and 
Cimbri,  From  these  diggings  he  obtained  six  statues 
representing  the  detection  of  Achilles  at  the  court  of 
Lycomedes  by  Ulysses.  The  palace  of  the  Caaars,  io 
the  Famese  vineyard  on  the  Palatine,  was  opened  and 
examined  in  his  presence.  The  duke  of  Parana,  who 
had  ordered  the  excavations,  presented  Polignac  with  a 
bass-relief  containing  fourteen  figures,  embodying  the 
legend  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne.  It  had  formed  the 
highest  step  of  the  state  platform  constructed  for  the 
imperial  audiences.  From  the  Columbarium  of  the 
Libertinei  of  Livia  he  obtained  several  beautiful  nmsi 
He  expressed  the  wish  that  he  could  be  master  of  Rome, 
in  order  that  he  might  turn  the  course  of  the  Tiber  fur 
a  fortnight,  and  ritle  its  bed  of  the  precious  relics  sup- 
posed to  be  concealed  beneath  its  yellow  stream.  He 
had  surveys  executed  with  the  view  to  the  gratification 
of  such  a  desire.  Conki  it  have  been  satisfied,  the  proj- 
ect of  Garibaldi  would  have  been  anticipated  by  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years ;  but  recent  discussions  have  in- 
dicated the  hopelessness  of  obtaining  any  conudermble 
treasuies  by  such  a  laborioas  procedure.  The  numerous 
relics  which  Polignac  acquired  by  these  and  other  op- 
portunities were  arranged  as  a  grand  museum  of  an- 
tiquities at  his  hotel  in  Paris.  They  ultimately  n>et 
with  a  sorrowful  fate.  The  cardinal  had  hoped  to  in- 
crease them  by  the  examination  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Templum  Pacis,  burned  in  A.D.  191,  m  the  reign  of 
Commodus.  He  expected  to  find  amid  the  ashes  and 
debris  the  sacred  vessels  carried  off  from  Jerusalem  by 
Titus.  The  hope  and  the  expectation  both  remained 
ungratified. 

Polignac'a  liberal  studies  were  by  no  means  restricted 
to  poetry  and  classical  archieology.  A  portion  of  his 
time  was  always  devoted  to  philosophy,  mathematics, 
and  physics.'  He  thus  gained  that  diversitied  and  ex- 
tensive knowledge  which  is  strikingly  but  not  convinc- 
ingly displayed  in  his  Anti-Lxicretiui,  The  last  decade 
of  his  life  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  consecrated  to  this 
graceful  and  remarkable  poem ;  but  it  was  also  occupied 
with  the  atrangement  and  study  of  bis  ample  gallery  of 
instructive  curioeities,  and  enlivened  by  pleasant  in- 
tercourse with  his  friends,  and  with  the  distinguished 
strangers  who  were  attracted  to  his  hotel  by  his  wide 
and  long-established  reputation.  For  half  a  century  be 
was  one  of  the  notabilities  of  Europe.  He  died  at  Paris 
Nov.  20,  1741,  and  his  collection  was  scattered  at  his 
death.  His  habits  had  been  elegant  and  courtly — his 
living  generous — his  public  employments  and  his  pri- 
vate pursuits  expensive — his  ample  means  consumed  in 
costly  accumulations.  He  was  embarrassed  with  debt, 
and  after  his  decease  his  books,  his  gems,  his  medals, 
his  sculptures,  and  his  numerous  articles  of  virtu  were 
offered  for  sale.  His  statues  were  purchased  by  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  and  were  transported  to  Berlin,  where 
they  were  destroyed  on  the  capture  of  that  city  in  the 
Seven-Years'  War.  All  that  remains  as  a  menaorial  of 
Polignac  is  his  confutation  of  Lucretius. 

Even  that  great  work — for  it  merits  the  epithet  of 
great  both  by  its  design  and  by  its  execution— the  great 
Latin  poem  which  preserves  his  reputation,  was  left  in 
as  incomplete  and  fragmentary  a  condition  as  the  an- 
cient ruins  from  which  be  had  recovered  the  shattered 
monuments  of  ancient  art.  He  never  finished  it — he 
never  put  its  finished  parts  together  ("varias  parte* 
variis  temporibus  perpoliendo,  dissolutas,  ac  diaapatas 
in  unum  corpus  revocare  nnmquam  curaverat").  A.  few 
days  before  his  death  he  consigned  his  aitarranged 
manuscripts  to  his  long-tried  companion  and  friend  the 
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abbe  de  BotbeHn,  appointing  him  his  literary  executor, 
U>  revile,  arrange,  connect,  complete  the  scattered  leaves, 
or  to  foppreas  them,  according  to  bis  discretion.  The 
provision  for  the  performance  of  these  duties  seems  to 
hare  been  eariy  made.  The  marquis  D'Aigenson  re- 
ports it  in  his  Mimoires,  published  fifteen  years  before 
PoUgnac'a  death :  ''A  poem  against  Lucretius,  of  equal 
length  with  the  original,  and  divided  into  nine  books, 
requires  the  life  of  a  man  to  carry  it  to  perfection.  The 
ordinal  began  too  late,  and  cannot  flatter  himself  with 
the  hope  of  living  to  finish  it.  It  is  said  that  he  means 
to  charge  the  abbe  de  Kotbelin  with  the  task,  who, 
bom  vanity,  will  not  refuse  it,  and  will  think  it  an  honor 
to  put  the  work  of  bis  respectable  friend  in  a  state  to 
appear  before  the  public  But  to  this  end  the  aid  of 
tome  able  professor  of  the  university  will  be  necessary : 
the  abbe  will  never  accomplish  it  of  himself.  .  .  .  But 
who,  at  present,  will  read  a  Latin  poem  entirely  philo- 
sophieal,  of  five  or  six  thousand  lines?  .  .  .  Greek  is 
entirely  forgotten ;  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Latin  will  soon 
be  so,  and  that  the  cardiual  de  Polignac,  the  abbe  de 
liothelin,  and  a  certain  M.  Le  Beau,  coming  up  in  the 
university,  will  be  called  Ike  Itut  of  Ike  Somwu."  From 
ranity,  from  affection,  from  love  ef  learning,  from  zeal 
for  phijoaophy,  or  from  all  these  motives  combined,  the 
|iiona  talk  intrusted  to  him  was  faithfully  and  credita- 
bly discharged  by  the  abb^  de  Rothelin.  With  the 
coaneel  and  awristance  of  the  abbate  Cerati,  rector  of 
the  University  of  Pisa,  he  prepared  the  work  for  the 
IKcas,  and  wrote  the  dedication  to  pope  Benedict  XIV. 
He,  too,  died  without  seeing  the  fruit  of  bis  labors ;  and 
I  be  lof^-expected  work,  which  for  forty  years  it  had 
been  a  mark  of  polite  culture  to  know  {A  titi-Lueretium 
ma$te  par*  urbamlatU),  appeared  at  Paris  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Prof.  Le  Beau,  to  whom  the  charge  of  edit- 
ing it  bad  been  consigned  by  Rothelin.  It  was  repro- 
duced at  London  in  1748.  D'Argenaon  thought  that 
tranalationa  would  be  left  unread ;  but  translations  soon 
dilibsed  the  fame  of  the  work  among  those  who  were 
ignorant  of  the  classic  tongues.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  ceotury,  while  the  poem  was  in  its  crude  infancy, 
a  tcBulation  was  begun  by  the  dukes  of  Maine  and 
Bonibon.  The  French  version  of  Bougainville  was  is- 
uad  in  1759,  and  the  Italian  of  Ricci  was  produced  in 
sfdendid  form  at  Veiona  in  1767  (3  vols.  4to). 

TTke  A  nti-Lucrttiut. — The  philosophical  poem  of  car- 
dinal Polignac,  as  published  by  Le  Beau,  and,  appar- 
estly,  as  originally  designed  by  its  author,  consists  of 
nine  books;  hut  it  closes  without  epilogue,  peroration, 
or  envoy.  Notwithstanding  its  length,  its  protracted 
geatatioa,  and  its  elaborate  execution,  it  ends  like  that 
canto  of  Butler's  fludibros  which  celebrates  the  Bear 
and  Fiddle,  but  "  breaks  off  in  the  middle."  It  wants 
alike  completeness  and  completion.  It  is  fragmentary 
aad  desultory,  deficient  and  redundant.  Its  arguments 
are  ingenious  without  being  convincing,  and  its  polem- 
ics are  more  dazzling  than  satisfactory.  The  blind  and 
f-..-«»..^i  Cattedanism  of  the  poet  confines  him  in  a  lab- 
yrintfa  of  bewildering  errors,  and  conceals  from  him  at 
oace  the  vagaries  and  weaknesses  of  his  master,  and  the 
BtrcuKth  and  profundity  of  those  who  had  risen  up  to 
coofate  bis  philoaophic  hallucinations.  He  is  dizzied 
by  the  torlicfa  in  which  he  has  involved  himself.  He 
tMgets  bis  specific  function  as  the  antagonist  of  Epicu- 
rean ethics  and  physics,  and  devotes  himself  with  more 
earnest  energy  to  the  refutation  of  all  anti-Cartesians, 
wboan  be  assimilates  to  and  often  identifies  with  the 
Epicomn  berd.  He  is  in  consequence  both  undiscem- 
inj;  and  unjust  in  the  treatment  of  bis  brilliant  prede- 
ceaaois  and  contemporaries.  The  statement  and  confu- 
tatioa  of  ttw  doctrines  uf  Spinoza  might  have  been  very 
aeeeptaUe  to  the  Cartesians  and  theologians  of  his  own 
<bnr,  when  Spinoza  was  so  little  tudeistood  and  so 
hosUy  appreiciated  (iii,  80S-872;  iv,  1296-1307).  It 
lamf  be  highly  approved  even  now  by  those  who  still 
recoa  the  old  fanatical  delurions  and  the  oM  animosi- 
ties in  tegard  to  Spinoza,  and  who  cannot  recognise  in 
VIIL-Z 


him  Coleridge's  "  God-intoxicated  sage."  See  Spixoza. 
But  surely  the  language  in  which  the  cardinal  assails 
the  Newtonian  system,  and  proceeds  to  confute  Newton 
himself,  does  equal  discredit  to  his  good-sense  and  to 
his  scientific  perspicacity  (ii,  866-1006;  iv,  983-1124> 
He  does,  it  is  true,  allow  a  faint  echo  of  the  universal 
admiration  for  Newton  to  escape  him : 

"DIcam 
Tanti  pace  vlr],  qno  non  solerlior  alter. 
Natnram  rernm  ad  leges  cumpouere  motns, 
Ac  Mnndi  partett  J[tt«ta  per])eiidere  libra, 
Et  radium  soils  transversn  prlemate  frsctnm 
Seplem  lu  primlirenoe  permausnroeqne  colures 
SoWere"  (U,  874380). 
Yet  how  different  is  this  deprecatory  commendation 
from  the  enthusiastic  eulogy  bestowed  on  Des  Cartes! 

"Quo  nomine  dicam 
Nntnrae  Kenlnm,  PstrlE  decus,  ac  decns  evi 
Cnrteslnra  mistri,  qno  se  jactabit  alumno 
Oallia  fata  vlrls,  ac  dnplfeis  arte  Minervs" 

(vlil,  B6J»). 
This  is  the  manifest  refiection  of  the  tribute  of  Lucre- 
tius to  the  "  Graius  homo,"  Epicurus.  We  may  endure 
with  patience  Polignac's  contempt  for  the  materialistie 
tendencies  of  Locke's  philosophy,  and  his  omission  of 
bis  contemporaries,  Malebranche  and  the  much  greater 
Leibnitz  (an  omission  which  may  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained), but  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  bis  utter  inabil- 
ity to  discern  the  scientific  acumen,  and  the  wonderful 
faculty  of  logical  co-ordination  and  development,  which 
characterized  his  chosen  antagonist  Lucretius.  One  of 
the  most  admired,  and  probably  the.  most  brilliant  pas- 
sage in  the  A  nti'Lveretiut,  is  the  opening,  in  which  he 
announces  his  subject  and  its  difficidties,  and  does  ear- 
nest homage  to  the  exquisite  graces  of  the  Roman  poet. 
But  this  inauguration  of  his  thesis  does  not  prevent  him 
from  speaking  of  the  spirit  and  doctrines  of  Lucretius 
in  terms  which  reveal  rather  the  controversialist  eager 
to  display  his  own  powers  in  the  best  light  than  the 
sincere  inquirer  anxious  to  discover  and  to  promulgate 
only  the  truth.  With  all  our  regard  for  the  courtly 
and  clerical  poet,  we  must  confess  him  to  be  more  of  a 
dilettante  than  a  philosopher  or  adept  in  science. 

But,  while  thus  taking  exception  to  the  substance 
and  argumentation  of  the  poem,  and  to  the  narrowness 
and  fanaticism  inseparable  from  the  advocacy  of  fantas- 
tic and  erroneous  theories,  attention  may  be  justly  called 
to  the  general  execution  of  the  difficult  task,  and  to 
many  episodical  disquisitions,  which  assail  by  anticipa- 
tion the  speculations  of  Darwin  and  the  evolutionists, 
and  present  many  topics  and  many  suggestions  which 
merit  careful  examination  in  connection  with  the  scien- 
tific controversies  that  distract  our  own  day  by  the  re- 
vival of  ancient  hallacinations. 

Whatever  deductions  may  be  properly  made  from 
the  A  nti-Lucreliui  on  the  score  of  scientific  superficial- 
ity and  philosophic  aberration,  the  work  merits  high 
praise  on  account  of  its  design  and  execution ;  and  still 
deserves  consideration  as  a  memorable  and  singularly 
graceful  production  of  the  modem  Latin  muse. 

The  versification  and  expression  of  Polignac  have 
been  unfavorably  compared  with  the  excellences  of 
some  of  the  earlier  Latinists.  In  making  the  compari- 
son with  Vida,  one  of  the  chief  of  those  elders,  some  ad- 
vantage may  be  derived  from  a  direct,  though  unequal, 
counterpart  to  one  of  his  poems.  The  description  of  the 
game  of  chess  in  the  A  nti-Luerrtiut  may  be  fairly  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  Scaccliia,  Ltidut,  of  the 
Cremonese  poet.  I'he  same  ingenuity  in  rendering  the 
stiffness  of  classic  Latinity  plaistic,  fur  the  purpose  of 
describing  things  and  processes  entirely  nnknown  to 
the  classical  vocabulary,  may  be  admired  in  both.  In 
the  one  inst^pce  chess  is  employed  only  as  an  illustra- 
tion, and  the  description  occupies  only  fifteen  lines 
(Anii-Liicr,  iii,  892-906);  in  the  other  it  constitutes 
the  thesis  of  a  descriptive  poem.  In  a  few  lines,  and  in 
a  mere  illustration,  there  is,  of  course,  no  opportunity 
for  detail.  Nor  is  there  room  for  such  elaborate  intri- 
cacy of  narration — such  subtle  twisting  in  and  twisting 
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out  of  facile  diction — nor  for  luch  sorprising  felicity  of 
adaptation  of  old  forms  to  new  and  undesigned  luea,  in 
the  later  episode  as  in  the  earlier  poem.  There  is  noth- 
ing possible  within  the  narrower  field  which,  for  curious 
dexterity,  admits  of  being  adduced  as  a  parallel  for  Vi- 
da's  marvellous  explanation  of  the  diverse  movements 
of  the  pieces  at  chess  (Scacch.  86-168),  or  for  his  expla- 
nation of  the  manoeuvres  and  fortunes  of  the  game. 
But  it  may  be  permitted  to  act  upon  the  artist's  maxim, 
"ex  p«ie  Hercukm;"  and  we  may  discern  in  the  episode 
of  Polignac  (notwithstanding  the  deficiency  of  materi- 
als for  an  accurate  and  minute  comparison)  a  command 
over  the  resources  of  the  Latin  tongue  which  is  not  un- 
worthy of  Tida,  even  in  such  fantastic  sports  of  fancy 
and  erudition.  If  the  larger  faculties  of  the  poet  are 
considered,  Vida's  epic,  the  Chrisliad,  fails  to  exhibit 
such  compass  of  expression,  such  grace  and  dignity,  and 
even  melody  of  utterance,  or  such  vigor  of  imagination, 
as  the  AntirLucnliut.  Both  Vida  and  Polignac,  it  is 
true,  fall  into  the  unclassical  frailty  of  terminating  their 
hexameters  too  frequently  with  monosyllables  and  en- 
clitics. They  are  careless  of  their  caesuras,  and  repeat 
too  often  certain  easy  forms  and  mannerisms.  There 
may  be  more  liquidity  and  smoothness  in  Vida,  but 
there  is  more  elevation  and  a  more  masculine  gravity 
in  Polignac,  If  the  former  adheres  with  unconscious 
imitation  to  the  transparent  fluency  of  Virgil,  the  latter 
with  equal  success,  but  with  deliberate  endeavor,  repro- 
duces the  peculiarities,  and  not  rarely  the  splendors,  of 
Lucretius,  in  the  very  diction  of  the  greater  Roman 
poet.  But,  whatever  judgment  may  be  passed  on  either 
the  absolute  or  the  relative  merit  of  the  AnH-Lucretiut, 
it  remains  a  very  remarkable  poem,  which  deserves  to 
be  reclaimed  from  the  oblivion  in  which  it  has  been 
suffered  to  remain  so  long.  It  was  a  praiseworthy  and 
noble  effort  to  repel  the  advances  of  scepticism  in  the 
day  of  Spinoza  and  Locke  end  Bayle;  "to  justify  the 
ways  of  Uod  to  man,"  by  explaining  the  wander  of  the 
universe  in  consonance  with  a  lively  and  intelligent 
faith  in  a  wise,  beneficent,  and  sustaining  Creator.  De- 
spite of  its  imperfections,  its  disconnections,  its  disorder 
and  incompleteness,  the  study  of  the  poem  may  be  ad- 
vantageously renewed  after  the  lapse  of  a  century, 
thoui;h  other  weapons  may  be  required  fur  the  reno- 
vated conflict  between  faith  and  science  than  can  thence 
be  drawn,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  changes  which 
have  since  been  made  in  all  the  implements  of  intellect- 
ual warfare. 

Literature. — It  results  from  the  long  neglect  into 
which  the  A  tai-f^ncrelius  had  fallen  that  the  bibliogra- 
phy of  the  subject  is  exceedingly  scant  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  histories  of  philosophy  pass  it  by  with  little 
or  no  notice ;  the  editors  of  Lucretius,  and  the  commen- 
tators on  the  I)e  Natura  Rerum,  ha\'e  scarcely  bestowed 
more  attention  upon  it.  There  is  very  little  to  assist 
investigation  which  is  not  due  to  the  contemporaries  of 
Polignac.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  only  refer- 
ences which  it  seems  expedient  to  make  are,  Biogra- 
phU  UnirerieUe,  s.  v.  Polignac ;  De  Boze,  Eioge  de  M. 
le  Cardinal  de  Polignac,  prononci  dam  tA  cademie  Roji- 
ale  del  Imcriptiom  et  de»  HeUft-lMlree ;  De  Mairan, 
El»ge  de  M,  le  Cardinal  de  Polignac,  prononci  dant 
I'A  cademie  Royak  det  Scieacet ;  Fancber,  l/itt,  du  Car- 
dinal de  Polignac  (Paris,  1772, 2  vols.) ;  St.  Simon,  Afe- 
moiret ;  D'Argenson,  Memoiret ;  A  nti-f.ucretiiu,  live  de 
J)eo  et  Naittra  Libri  Sovm  (Lond.  1748,  2  vols.  12mo). 
The  recent  Iliitorg  of  French  Literature  by  Van  Laun, 
though  extending  over  three  octa\'o  volumes,  has  not  a 
word  on  Polignac,  so  much  has  his  memory  fallen  into 
neglect.  For  the  relation  of  Polignac  to  the  important 
ecclesiastical  events  of  his  time,  see  Jervis,  Uiit,of  the 
Church  of  France,  ii,  181,  224,  and  the  art.  Noaiixks 
in  this  Cychpadia.     ((i.  F.  H.) 

Polish  Brethren.    See  Socinians. 

Politeness.    See  Cocrtksy. 

Politl,  Adrlano,  an  Italian  writer,  was  bom  at  Si- 


ena at  the  cloae  of  the  16tb  century.  He  chose  the  ec- 
clesiastical career,  and  was  attached  as  aecretaiy  to  the 
cardinals  Capisucchi,  San  Giorgio,  and  Serbelloni.  He 
died  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  Politi  ed- 
ited Opere  di  C.  Tacito  (Kome,  1611,  4tn),  and  another 
and  more  satisfactory  edition  (Venice,  1644,  4to) : — Di- 
tionario  Toicano  (ibid.  1616, 8vo) :  this  work,  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  Dizioaario  delta  Cnuca,  cauaed  him  sooie 
tribulations :  be  was  accused  of  having  wittingly  intro- 
duced into  it  some  errors  and  falsehoods,  and  was  thrown 
into  jail : — Ordo  Romana  hiitoria  legenda  (ibid.  1627, 
4to,  and  in  vol.  iii  of  Roberti's  MiioeUemtd). — Hoefer, 
A'OBF.  Biog.  Ginirale,  xl,  616. 

Politl,  Alessandro,  an  Italian  writer,  was  bom 
July  10, 1679,  at  Florence.  After  studying  imder  the 
Jesuits,  he  entered  at  the  age  of  flfteen  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Regular  Clerks  of  the  Pious  Schools,  and 
was  conspicuous  among  its  members  by  his  rare  erudi- 
tion. He  was  called  upon  to  teach  rhetoric  and  peri- 
patetic philosophy  at  Florence  in  1700.  Barring  a 
period  of  about  three  years,  during  which  be  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Genoa  (1716-18),  he  spent  the 
greatest  part  of  his  life  in  his  native  city,  availing  him- 
self of  the  manifold  resources  he  could  find  there  to  im- 
prove his  knowledge  of  Greek  literature,  his  favorite 
study.  In  1788  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  eloqoence 
vacant  in  the  University  of  Pisa.  Accustomed  to  live 
among  his  books,  aloof  from  the  world,  Politi  was  of  an 
irritable  disposition,  and  sensitive  in  the  extreme  to  the 
lightest  criticism.  He  was  fond  of  displaying  his  eru- 
dition, and  bis  useless  digressions  make  the  reading  of 
his  works  a  most  harassing  job.  He  died  July  25, 1752. 
He  left,  Philofophia  Peripatetica,  ex  mente  sancti  Tho- 
ma  (Florence,  1708,  12mo) : — De  patria  in  tatamentii 
eondauUi  potatate,  lib.  iv  (ibid.  1712,  8vo): — EmtathU 
Commentarii  in  Homeri  Iliadrm,  with  notes  and  Latin 
version  (ibid.  1780-86, 8  vols.  foL) : — EuitathH  Commen- 
tarii in  Dionynum  Periegetein,  Greek  and  Latin  (Co- 
logne, 1742, 8vo) ; — Orationei  XII  ad  A  cademiam  Pisa- 
nam  (Lucca,  1746,  8vo):  —  Hartyrologium  RowHomm 
eaitigatum  (voL  i,  Florence,  1761,  8vo) ;  and  many  un- 
published works.  All  his  orations  have  been  coUeeted 
(Pisa,  1774, 8vo).  See  Fabroni,  Vt/(s/(a&>rtrm,voLviii; 
Tipaldo,  Biogr.  degU  Hal.  illuitri,  voL  iv. — Hoefer,  Soar. 
Biog.  G  enirale,  Td,  616. 

Politi,  Qiovannl,  an  Italian  canonist,  was  bom 

June  8, 1738,  at  Pinzano  (Frioul).  He  studied  at  Padua, 
obtained  in  1763  the  diploma  as  a  doctor  of  civil  and 
canon  law,  and  was  a  professor  of  literature  at  the  Sem- 
inary of  Portogruaro,  and  also  of  ecclesiastical  jurispru- 
dence, in  which  he  was  remarkably  proficient.  In  1800 
he  repaired  to  Concordia,  where  the  bishop  provided 
him  with  a  canonicate.  He  published  one  considera- 
ble work,  Juriiprudentia  ecdetiailiece  unircrnr,  libri  ix 
(Venice,  1787,  9  vols.  4lo),  which  was  approved  by  a 
brief  of  Pius  VI — Hoefer,  ifouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  xl,617. 

Politlan  or  Polisiano,  A»oeix»,  a  noted  scboha 
of  the  Renaissance  period,  flonrished  in  France  and 
Italy,  and  was  the  favorite  of  the  Medici  at  Flur- 
ence.  He  was  bom  at  Honlepolciano,  in  Tuscany,  ia 
1464,  and  was  the  son  of  Benedetto  Ambrogini,  a  doctor 
of  law.  In  after-life  he  dropped  his  paternal  name,  and 
assumed  that  of  Poliziano,  from  bis  native  town  llona 
Politianus.  Lorenzo  de  Medici  took  care  of  his  edoea- 
tion,  placed  him  under  good  preceptors,  and  provided 
for  all  his  wants.  He  afterwards  entered  into  clerical 
ordcre,  took  bis  degree  of  doctor  of  law,  and  was  made 
by  Lorenzo  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence.  Ha 
was  also  intrusted  with  the  education  of  the  ducal  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  with  the  care  of  the  duke's  library  and 
collection  of  antiquities,  and  he  was  his  guest  and  com* 
panion  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Poliziano  bal 
studied  Latin  under  Cristoforo  Landino,  Greek  und<r 
Androniciis  of  Thessalonica,  and  philosophy  under  FW 
cino  and  Argyropulus  of  Constantinople,  He  was  afkef> 
wards  appointed  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  Fki»> 
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eoee,  a  chair  which  he  filled  with  great  reputation.  He 
wrote  Kholia  and  notes  on  many  ancient  autbora — Ovid, 
Cuullus,  Stattus,  Suetonius,  Pliny  the  Younger,  and  the 
Ser^ortt  Hutoria  A  ugutta  j  be  translated  into  Latin 
the  history  of  Heiodian,  the  manual  of  Epictetus,  the 
aphorisnu)  o(  Hippocrates,  some  dialogoes  of  Plato,  and 
other  works  from  the  Greek.  The  MuceUrmea  of  Poli- 
ziano,  published  at  Florence  in  1489,  cousist  chiefiy  of 
otnervatioDS  he  had  made  on  the  ancient  authors,  which 
he  arranged  for  the  press  at  the  request  of  Lorenzo. 
Menila  made  an  attempt  to  depreciate  this  work,  which 
led  to  an  angry  controversy  between  the  two  scholara, 
in  the  midst  of  which  Merula  died.  Poliziano  had  also 
a  violent  controversy  with  Bartolomeo  Scala.  Polizi- 
ano was  conceited  ai\d  vain,  and  very  irritable,  and  his 
temper  leil  him  into  an  unbecoming  altercation  with 
Madoona  Clarice,  Lorenzo's  wife,  because  she  interfered 
in  the  education  of  her  children,  a  thing  which  Polizi- 
ano seemed  to  think  preposterous  in  a  woman ;  and  at 
last  his  behavior  to  her  was  so  impertinent  that  she 
Uimed  him  out  of  her  house  in  the  ooontry,  and  wrote 
10  her  husband  at  Florence  to  inform  him  of  what  she 
had  done.  Lorenzo,  perceiving  that  a  reconciliation 
between  the  offended  woman  and  the  irascible  scholar 
was  impracticable,  gave  Poliziano  apartments  in  one  of 
his  bouses  at  Fiesole,  where  be  wrote  his  Latin  poem 
Saitieia.  During  Lorenzo's  last  illness,  Poliziano  at- 
teoded  the  death-bed  of  his  patron,  who  gave  him  to- 
kens of  his  lasting  affection.  Poliziano  wrote  an  affect- 
ing monody  on  Lorenzo's  death,  and  not  long  after  died 
himself,  in  September,  1494,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chotch  of  San  Marco,  agreeably  to  his  request. — Englith 
Cfdop.  a.  V.  See  Moller,  Dr.  PoUUam)  (Altorf,  1698) ; 
Venwr,  Politiamu  (Magdeb.  1718);  Mencken,  Hut. 
Vila  A.  Politam  (Leips.  1736,  4to);  Bonafoos,  De  Poli- 
Uai  Vita  et  Operibut  (Paris,  1845, 8vo);  Greswell,  ife- 
moirt  of  Polilicmo  ;  Roscoe,  Liva  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici 
md  of  Leo  X;  Tiraboscbi,  Storia  delta  Letlerat,  IlaL; 
Ckrittian  Schools  andScholtirt  (Lond.  1867, 2  vols.  8vo), 
ii,  321  sq.,  329 ;  Lawrence,  Hiilorical  Stadia  (N.  Y. 
U(77,  8vo),  p.  66. 

Polity,  CrviL,  of  the  Jecws.    See  Govbrkmknt. 

Polity  (Or.  a'oXtrti'n)  is  the  term  generally  used  to 
ngnify  government  or  forms  of  government  and  admin- 
utration  in  the  Christian  Church.  Church  polity  may 
he  considered  in  reference  to  its  historical  development 
daring  successive  centuries,  and  also  in  reference  to  the 
various  sj-stems  of  government  heretofore  and  now  reo- 
cgnised  in  different  branches  of  the  Church. 

BistOTical  DerelopmerU Nothing  is  more  obvious 

from  the  New -Testament  record  than  the  simplicity 
which  characterized  the  primary  otgsnization  of  the 
Choicfa.  In  this  particular  Christianity  was  in  marked 
contrast  with  Judaism.  Without  temple,  tabernacle,  or 
altars,  without  priests  or  Levites,  and  almost  without 
cersDonieo,  it  made  known  at  once  its  character  and 
purposes  as  spiritual  and  not  carnal,  as,  in  fact,  a  king- 
4«n  of  God  "  not  of  this  world."  The  first  form  of 
Church  organization  was  that  in  which  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  was  present  as  the  visible  Head  of  a  body  of  be- 
lievers. At  this  stage  the  ordinances  were  established 
by  direct  appointment  of  the  Saviour  himself,  who  also 
f^re  the  great  command  to  his  disciples  to  "  Go  teach 
all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  tta«  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  teaching  them  to  ob- 
serve all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you." 

Following  the  crucifixion,  the  resurrection,  and  as- 
cension of  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  Church  had  for  a  short 
period  a  second  form  of  organization,  in  which  the 
apoocJes  were  the  only  officers  to  teach  and  guide  the 
foUoirers  of  the  Saviour.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the 
promised  gilt  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  miraculously  im- 
ported and  ngnalized  by  a  great  awakening  at  Jerusa- 
Icnt,  in  which  "  the  Lord  added  to  the  Church  daily 
such  as  were  saved."  This  period  of  increase  was  fol- 
knred  by  the  appointment  of  deacons  or  ofiicers  of  help. 


who  were  especially  chosen  to  relieve  the  apostles  of 
their  minor  duties  of  a  semi-secular  kind,  that  they 
might  give  themselves  "  to  prayer  and  the  ministry  of 
the  Word."  Notwithstanding  their  primary  duties, 
some  if  not  all  of  the  deacons  also  devoted  themselves 
to  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
examples  of  Stephen  and  Philip.  For  a  few  years  fol- 
lowing there  appear  to  have  been  no  other  offioers  in 
the  Church  besides  the  apostles  and  deacons.  The 
next  phase  of  Church  administration  is  that  in  which 
elders  were  appointed.  As  no  specific  account  is  given 
of  the  mode  of  their  first  appointment,  we  are  left  to 
infer  that  it  may  have  occurred  as  a  natural  designation 
of  respect  for  seniority  either  among  the  deacons  or  the 
influential  members  of  the  Church,  somewhat  after  the 
analogy  of  eldership  among  the  Jews.  Certain  it  is 
that  as  churches  multiplied,  the  apostles  recognised,  po^ 
sibly  appointed,  and  actually  ordiuned  elders  who  from 
the  first  had  greater  or  less  functions  of  government, 
and  were  also  active  agents  of  evangelization.  Elders 
were  known  at  Jerusalem  about  A.D.  41,  or  eight  years 
after  the  Pentecost.  A  few  years  later  they  were  or- 
dained generally  in  all  the  churches  (Acts  xiv,  28).  In 
the  council  at  Jerusalem  they  were  associated  with  the 
apostles  and  brethren  (xv,  4,  6,  28).  The  elders  of  the 
New  Testament  appear  to  have  been  evangelists,  teach- 
ers, and  pastors,  and  in  a  collective  capaci^  to  hiive  or> 
dained  ministers  of  different  grades. 

Near  the  close  of  the  New  -  Testament  period  the 
term  bishop  is  used  a  few  times  by  the  inspired  writers 
Lnke  and  Paul,  indicating  an  additional  office  growing 
up  out  of  the  presbyterate,  somewhat  as  the  latter  had 
done  from  the  diaconate.  On  questions  that  have 
arisen  respecting  the  office  of  bishop  in  the  New-Tes- 
tament Chureh  modem  controversies  in  reference  to 
Church  polity  have  largely  centred.  One  theory  is 
that  the  apostles  appointed  bishops  to  be  their  direct 
and  only  ofiicial  successors  having  the  prerogative  of 
ordaining  future  ministers  by  divine  righL  An  oppo- 
site  theory  is  that  the  iiriuKoiroi  and  irpiafiinpot  of 
the  New  Testament  were  absolutely  identical  in  office 
and  order,  and,  consequently,  that  every  elder  was  a 
bishop.  'The  more  probable  theory  lies  between  these 
extremes.  It  is  that  the  episcopate  was  a  natural  se- 
quence of  the  presbyterate,  not  specially  appointed,  but, 
in  fact,  recognised  by  the  apostles.  Whereas  for  the 
work  of  evangelization  not  only  an  elder  but  elders 
were  ordained  in  the  principal  churches,  there  would 
exist  in  every  body  of  elders  the  necessity  of  a  presi- 
dency or  primacy  for  the  purpose  of  general  superin- 
tendence and  direction.  Thus  one  of  the  number  would 
be  designated,  either  by  seniority  or  formal  choice,  as  a 
primus  inter  paree,  who  should  serve  as  overseer  (in-iv- 
coirqc)  of  the  body  and  the  flock  under  them.  Accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  the  episcopate  was  an  ofiice  of  su- 
perintendency  rather  than  a  distinct  clerical  order;  and 
in  this  respect  it  was  analogous  if  not  identical  in  its 
functions  with  that  of  such  apostolical  legates  as  were 
Timothy  and  Titus.  Nevertheless,  it  was  an  office  of 
such  importance  in  the  administration  of  the  affaire  of 
the  Church  and  so  well  adapted  to  the  necessities  of 
the  times  that  it  soon  became  general.  Nothing  in  its 
original  character  would  prevent  its  being  held  in  ro- 
tation by  several  elders  in  the  same  church  or  diocese, 
yet  a  successful  administration  of  it  would  tend  to  its 
perpetuation  in  the  same  individuoL  Hence  it  soon 
became  an  office  for  life. 

The  episcopacy  of  the  primitive  Church  was  dioce- 
san, and  in  many  cases  dioceses  embraced  only  single 
churches.     But  as  Christian  influences  radiated  from 
I  those  churches,  and  contiguous  churches  were  estab- 
lished, the  dioceses  expanded,  and  the  bishoprics  grew 
I  in  importance.    At  this  early  period  an  error  crept  into 
!  the  Church  which  had  a  great  influence  upon  its  polity 
in  after-ages.    It  w^as  that  of  attributing  priestly  func- 
I  tions  to  the  Christian  ministry.     Soon  after  the  custom 
I  l>ecame  current  of  calling  presby  ten  priests,  it  also  be- 
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came  customary  to  call  bishope  high-priests,  and  dea- 
cons Leviles,  and  thus  a  full  hierarchical  system  was 
initiated  in  the  Church.  After  the  conversion  of  Con- 
stantine  this  system  became  gradually  expanded,  until 
it  exceeded  in  pomp  and  detail  of  ceremony  the  whole 
ritual  of  Judaism,  and  threw  the  pontifical  rites  of  Greek 
and  Roman  paganism  far  in  the  shade.  From  the  dio- 
cesan bishop  as  the  primitive  centre,  episcopal  offices 
expanded  upwards  into  archbishops,  metropolitans,  ex- 
archs, and  patriarchs;  downwards  into  churepisoopi,  or 
country  bishops,  suffragans,  titular  bishops,  and  in  the 
African  churches  intercessors  or  episcopal  advocates. 
Corresponding  to  this  expulsion,  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
clergy  were  similarly  increased  by  the  addition  of  arch- 
presbyters,  archdeacons,  and  subdeacons,  together  witb 
aoolothists,  exorcists,  lectors,  ostiarii,  psalmistn,  oopiatie, 
parabolani,  catechists,  syndics,  notaries,  and  still  other 
officers  In  large  churches.  In  the  upward  expansion  of 
the  episcopate,  the  Greek  Church  stopped  at  the  patri- 
archate, but  tbe  Roman  Church  was  content  with  noth- 
ing short  of  a  universal  patriarchate  or  papacy  (q.  v.). 

To  state  somewhat  more  fully  the  organization  of 
the  Church  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Church  of  that  period  consisted  of  several  or- 
ders of  men.  Eusebius  reckons  three,  viz.  the  'Hyov- 
luvm,  XlioToi,  and  Karrixoviuvoi,  i.  e.  rulers,  believers, 
and  catechumens.  Origen  reckons  Ave  orders;  but  then 
he  divides  the  clergy  into  three  orders,  to  make  up  the 
number.  Both  these  accounts,  when  compared  together, 
come  to  the  same  thing.  Under  the  'H  joifitvm,  or 
rulers,  were  comprehended  the  clergy,  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons;  under  the  Ilcirrof,  or  believers,  the  bap- 
tized laity ;  and  under  the  Kartixoviuvoi,  or  catechu- 
mens, the  candidates  for  baptism.  The  believers  were 
called  perfect  Christians;  the  catechnmens  imperfect. 
The  former,  having  received  baptism,  were  allowed  to 
partake  of  the  Eucharist,  to  join  in  all  the  prayers  of  the 
Church,  and  to  hear  discourses  upon  the  most  profound 
mysteries  of  religion :  more  particularly  the  use  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  was  the  sole  prerogarive  of  the  believers, 
whence  it  was  called  Bux»)  "■""■iSv,  the  prayer  of  be- 
lievers. From  all  these  privileges  the  catechumens 
were  excluded.  See  Catechumens.  The  distinction 
between  the  laity  and  tbe  clergy  is  by  churchmen 
deduced  from  the  very  beginnings  of  the  Christian 
Church;  yet  Rigaltius,  Salmasius,  and  Salden  insist 
that  there  was  originally  no  distinction,  but  that  it  is 
an  innovation,  and  was  called  forth  by  the  ambition  of 
the  clergy  of  the  3d  centnr}',  in  which  Cyprian  and 
TerluUian  lived.     See  Clergy. 

The  various  orders  of  the  clergy  were  appointed  to 
their  several  offices  in  the  Church  by  solemn  forms  of 
consecration  or  ordination,  and  had  their  respective 
privileges,  immunities,  and  revenues.  The  unity  and 
warship  of  the  Church  were  secured  by  laws  both  eccle- 
siastical and  civiL  The  ecclesiastical  laws  were  either 
rules  and  orders  made  by  each  bishop  for  the  better  reg- 
ulation of  his  particular  diocese,  or  laws  made  in  provin- 
cial synods  for  the  government  of  all  the  dioceses  of  a 
province ;  or,  lastly,  laws  respecting  the  whole  Christian 
Church,  made  in  general  councils  or  assemblies  of  bish- 
ops from  all  parts  of  the  Christian  world.  See  Synod. 
The  civil  laws  of  the  Church  were  those  decrees  and 
edicts  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  emperors,  either 
restraining  the  power  of  the  Church,  or  granting  it  new 
privileges,  or  confirming  the  old.  The  breach  of  these 
laws  was  severally  punished  both  by  the  Church  and 
State.  The  ecclesiastical  censures  respecting  offenders 
among  the  clergy  were  chiefly  suspension  from  the  of- 
fice and  deprivation  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
order.  Those  respecting  the  laity  consisted  chiefly  in 
excommunication,  or  rejection  from  the  communion  of 
the  Church,  and  penance  both  public  and  private.    See 

EcCLKStASnCAL  POLITY. 

The  idea  of  the  papacy  or  spiritual  supremacy  of 
Rome  was  not  fully  developed  before  the  middle  of 
the  7th  century,  when  Theodore  of  Rome,  not  content 


with  the  title  of  cecnmenieal  patriarch,  asauioed  that 
of  sovereign  pontiff.  From  that  period  the  succewive 
claims  of  the  papacy — viz.  temporal  sovereignty,  the 
vicariate  of  Peter  and  Paul,  of  Christ  and  of  God,  the 
janitorship  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  tbe  theo- 
cratic monarchy  of  the  world — went  on  progressively, 
until  in  1870  they  apparently  culminated  in  the  official 
assumption  of  infallibility  (q.  v.).  Meantime,  as  a  sys- 
tem of  ecclesiasticism,  the  papacy  has  retained  most  of 
the  offices  of  the  ancient  Church,  and  added  to  them 
that  of  cardinal  (q.  v.),  nuncio,  chancellor,  chamberlain, 
prefect,  referendary,  auditor,  inquisitor,  and  numerous 
others  of  a  political  and  ceremonial  character.  Within 
the  sphere  of  papal  authority  no  serious  controversy 
ever  arose  on  the  subject  of  Church  polity.  Ceremonial 
expansion,  unchecked  by  any  idea  of  scriptural  exam- 
ple or  restraint,  was  for  centuries  the  order  of  progress. 
It  was  not  till  the  Reformation  was  so  far  inaugurated 
as  to  feel  the  necessity  of  organizing  churches  after  tbe 
type  of  the  New  Testament  that  any  important  discus- 
sions took  place  respecting  the  principles  of  Charcli 
government.'  The  Reformed  churches  on  the  Conti- 
nent generally  rejected  episcopacy  and  adopted  Pres- 
byterianism.  The  Lutherans  practically  retained  the 
episcopal  office  under  the  title  of  superintendent.  But 
scarcely  any  two  of  the  principal  Reformed  churches 
agreed  in  detail  as  to  their  plan  of  organization,  oor 
were  these  minor  differences  regarded  as  of  any  serious 
importance. 

Syttenu  of  Church  Govtnunent.  —  England  is  the 
country  that  has  given  birth  to  the  chief  controversies 
concerning  Church  polity  which  have  prevailed  in 
modem  times.  As  the  Reformation  in  England  was 
Urgely  political  in  its  character,  it  not  only  resulted  in 
the  transfer  of  the  cathedrals,  churches,  collies,  etc, 
built  under  Roman  supremacy,  to  the  Reformed  Church 
of  England,  but  also  many  Roman  Catholic  ceremonies 
and  usages.  Hence  from  the  first  that  Church  was 
divided  into  two  parties  in  reference  to  Church  polity. 
Had  they  been  content  with  temperate  discusnon,  and 
with  the  peaceful  separation  of  those  who  could  not 
harmonize  their  views,  the  result  might  have  been  very 
different.  But  unfortunately  both  parties  had  inher- 
ited the  principle  of  intolerance,  either  from  the  Roman 
Church  or  from  preceding  times,  and  also  tlie  theory  of 
state  rule  in  matters  of  religious  faith  and  practice.  To 
these  false  principles  may  be  charged  some  of  the  most 
pitiable  and  disgraceful  facts  in  the  history  of  Great 
Britain.  The  oppugnant  legiaUtion,  the  strifes,  the 
persecutions,  and  the  martyrdoms  which  took  place  in 
the  successive  reigns  of  Henry  VIII,  of  Bloody  Maiy, 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  of  James  I,  of  Charles  I  and  It, 
and  even  under  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  are  suf- 
ficient to  impress  any  mind  with  the  extent  of  human 
misery,  and  of  reproach  to  the  Christian  name  caused 
by  the  errors  alluded  to.  In  all  histoiy  there  is  not  a 
more  significant  comment  upon  the  sin  of  constraining 
men's  consciences  by  the  arbitrary  standards  of  human 
authority.  It  was  not  till  afVer  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  party  strife  and  bloodshed  that  in 
1689  the  'Toleration  Act  was  passed,  by  which  dissent 
from  the  faith  and  polity  of  the  Established  Church 
was  legalized.  Even  after  that  it  was  a  long  time  be- 
fore many  could  see,  and  even  yet  it  does  not  seem  pas- 
sible for  all  to  understand,  that  details  of  Church  polity 
were  never  appointed  by  divine  authority,  but  design- 
edly left  by  the  Head  of  the  Church  to  be  adjusted  on 
the  basis  of  great  principles  rather  than  to  be  governed 
by  fixed  and  uniform  precepts.  Scotland  had  adapted 
I^sbyterianism  from  the  Reformed  churches  of  the 
Continent  as  early  as  1560,  but  even  after  toleration 
was  secured  that  form  of  Church  government  failetl  to 
become  popular  in  England.  Independency  in  rarions 
forms  seemed  to  be  preferred  by  tbe  English  Noncon- 
formists and  Dissenters.  Between  them  and  Presby- 
terians on  the  one  hand,  and  the  advocates  of  prelacy 
or  episcopacy  by  divine  right  on  the  other,  coatroven; 
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iM  nerer  cetsed.  Bat  sinee  the  eontroTmy  has  been 
limited  u>  words  it  haa  beeo  an  innocent,  though  often 
in  exciting  one,  owing  to  the  many  phases  it  has  as- 
nned  froiD  time  to  time. 

While  the  Church  of  England  has  continually  an- 
ugwiied  the  Church  of  Rome  oo  the  ground  of  papal 
npremscy,  it  has  itself  been  in  ceaseless  agitation  as 
between  the  High  and  Low  Church  parties  within  its 
own  pale,  and  more  especially  since  the  period  of  the 
Oxlind  Tracts  (q.  v.)  and  the  more  recent  ritualistic 
diicoaioni.  All  the  IZnglish  controverues  respecting 
Cbnich  polity  have  found  their  way  to  this  country, 
bat  with  greatly  altered  conditions  of  the  various  par- 
liea.  Independency  having  escaped  from  peraecntion 
bf  way  irf  Holland,  itself  established  a  species  of  theoc- 
ncjr  and  became  a  persecutor  in  New  England.  But 
iu  period  of  intolerance  was  brief;  and,  on  the  whole, 
Ihe  Christian  churches  of  the  United  States  have  been 
Ronriubly  fiee  frotn  the  spirit  and  practice  of  intoler- 
UK*.  The  free  institutions  of  the  country  and  the  ab- 
auhite  separation  of  the  State  from  all  the  churches  have 
■ended  to  place  all  on  a  common  level,  and  to  make  all 
•like  dependent  upon  good  arguments  and  good  prac- 
tice IS  means  of  securing  public  respect  and  increasing 
itrength. 

Controveisies  on  Church  polity  in  America  have 
AkBj  prevailed  in  the  rivalry  of  denominations.  For 
ibe  most  part,  different  churches,  while  commending 
ibeir  own  forms  of  polity,  have  respected  that  of  ot  hers. 
DiienBians  conducted  after  that  manner  have  greatly 
edended  the  feeling  of  Christian  fraternity,  and  at  the 
nnetime  made  almost  universal  the  opinion  that  par- 
riculsr  forms  of  Church  government  are  of  quite  inferior 
impoitsnce  as  compared  with  the  essential  elements  of 
Cbriatian  hith  and  practice.  On  the  other  hand,  pre- 
Mtisat  claims  and  intolerant  practice  have  tended  to 
Mat  their  own  aims  and  to  secure  public  disapproba- 
lioe.  Notwithstanding  numberless  varieties  in  unim- 
portittt  particulars,  the  distinctive  systems  of  Church 
pmnmeot  are  few.  Designated  by  the  highest  au- 
■bority  recognised  in  each,  they  may  be  enumerated  as 
tbe  Congregational,  the  Presbyterian,  the  Episcopal, 
<be  Pttriarchal,  and  the  Papal.  The  details  of  these 
'jutma  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  articles  on  the 
tbgRbes  adhering  to  tbero  severally. 

IMmhm, — ^The  controversial  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject of  Church  polity  is  very  nearly  identical  with  that 
'f  Uk  nbject  of  ordination  (q.  v.).  The  general,  his- 
Kiricil,  and  didactic  literature  of  Church  polity  is  also 
quite  extensive.  The  following  list  of  books  will  at 
lent  birly  represent  it  in  its  different  branches  and 
rbaes:  Migne,  Dictiotmain  da  Cirimomet  et  dei  Rita 
"KfU  (Par.  8  vols.  8vo) ;  also  Didiomaire  de  Bisciplim 
t^tUtiaitigtie  (2  vols,  8vo) ;  Amy  raid,  Du  Goutttrnement 
^tEgli$t;  Harsden,  Churckmamhip  of  the  New  Test.; 
Bn)ke«by,  Goremment  of  the  Church  for  thefirtl  Three 
Cattrin;  Kay,  External  Government  of  the  Church  in 
'^jrtt  Three  Cmturia ;  Parker,  Church  Government  of 
i>* frtt  Six  Hmdred  Yeart;  Tbomdike,  The  Forms  of 
tntk  Government ;  Cartwright,  Directory  of  Church 
Gfummeiit;  Canom  of  Ihe  Church  of  England;  Wil- 
Mitoe,  Chmrek  CowrU  and  Ditcipline ;  Clergyman'!  A  <- 
««'a»«;  Clay,  Ettayt  on  Church  Policy;  Birk,  Church 
Instate;  Baptist  Noel,  Church  and  Slate;  Thompson, 
Chmh  ami  Slate ;  Clergyman'i  Imtrudor ;  Bannerman, 
Tie  CHureh  of  Chrift ;  Cunningham,  Ditcumom  on 
^*wc*  Prim^fiet;  Canom  qfthe  Prot.  Epitc.  Church; 
^■ntso.  Manual  Commentary  on  the  Canon  Law  and 
ComtHnlion  of  the  Prot.  Epitc.  Church;  Dobney,  Three 
Cinrdia;  Uhden,  New  England  Theocracy;  Upham, 
Until)  DitcipSna ;  Ponchard,  Congregationalim  ;  Saw- 
W  Oryanie  ChriiHanily ;  Smyth,  Ecdeeiaslical  Re- 
piUicmiim;  Miller,  On  Pretbyterianum ;  also  Ruling 
fVert;  Eagles,  Ruling  Elders;  Form  of  Government ; 
Caniridge  Platform  qf  Church  Ditcipline;  Bacon, 
(^ci  ifanual;  Cnmmings,  Congregational  Diction- 
,  »J;  iMhtrm  Uturggj  Kurtz,  Why  art  you  a  Luther- 


an f  King,  Presbyterian  Churt]t  Government;  also  On 
Ihe  Eldership ;  Hisoox,  Baptist  Church  Directory ;  Way- 
land,  Prtnc^tla  and  Practices  of  Ihe  Baptiitt ;  Ripley, 
Church  PoHly;  Schmncker,  Lutheran  Manual;  Grin- 
drod,  Compenditim  of  the  Laws  and  Regulations  of  Wes- 
leyun  Methodism ;  Barrett,  Ministry  and  Polity  of  the 
Christian  Church ;  Ditcipline  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church;  Baker,  On  the  DitcipHue;  Emory,  /list. 
of  the  Discipline;  Sherman,  Hist,  of  the  Discipline; 
Potter,  Compendium  of  Methodism ;  also  Helps  to  Official 
Members ;  Bond,  Economy  of  Methodism ;  Stevens,  Ch. 
Polity ;  Hodgson,  Polity  <>f  Methodism ;  Morris,  Church 
Polity ;  Crane,  Methodism  and  Us  Methods.     (D,  P.  K.) 

FoU&chos  (iroXtovxoc),  a  surname  of  several  dei- 
ties among  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  were  believed  to  be 
the  guardians  qf  cities. 

Pollxiano.    See  PoLrriAH, 

Polk,  Leosidas,  a  noted  American  prelate  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  a  general  in  the  late 
war  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  was 
bom  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  in  1806.  He  was  educated  for 
the  army  in  the  United  States  military  academ)'  at 
West  Point,  N.  T,  but  had  served  only  a  few  months 
as  lieutenant  when  he  determined  to  take  orders  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
in  1830,  and  in  1831  took  a  rectorate.  In  1838  he  was 
made  the  missionaiy  bishop  of  Arkansas  and  the  In- 
dUut  Territory,  south  of  86°  80',  and  in  1«41  bishop 
of  Louisiana.  He  then  took  up  his  residence  at  Li^ 
fourcbe  parish,  where  he  had  extensive  plantations. 
Being  a  man  of  wealth  and  enjoying  a  life  of  ease,  he 
never  paid  very  much  attention  to  ecclesiastical  labors, 
and  did  but  little  to  strengthen  the  work  of  the  Church 
within  the  range  of  his  diocese.  At  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  against  the  North  he  was  on  the  side  of  the 
pUhters,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  further  the  seces- 
sion movement.  Not  only  did  he  speak  in  public  and 
contribute  from  his  purse,  but  he  offered  his  services  to 
the  Southern  Confederacy  as  soon  as  established,  and 
was  made  a  general  in  their  army.  He  early  urged 
upon  Jefferson  Davis  and  the  other  Confederate  author- 
ities the  importance  of  fortifying  and  holding  the  stra- 
tegical points  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  in  other 
ways  proved  himself  a  far-seeing  and  skilful  adviser  of 
their  cause.  He  took  part  in  several  battles,  and  though 
not  always  very  prominent  in  action,  was  ever  indis- 
pensable in  council,  and  contributed  greatly  to  what- 
ever success  the  Confederate  cause  achieved  in  his  days 
and  surroundings.  During  a  reconnoissance  near  Mari- 
etta, Ga.,  be  was  killed  by  a  cannon-shot,  June  14, 1864. 
He  had  never  resigned  his  episcopal  dignity,  but  was 
buried  with  military  honors.  Though  bishop  Polk  gave 
his  life  in  what  we  consider  an  unworthy  cause,  we 
must  revere  his  memory  for  his  sterling  qualities  as  a 
man  who  was  not  afraid  to  do  what  be  believed  to  be 
his  duty.  He  was  noted  for  his  kindness  of  heart  and 
the  most  devont  Christian  life,  such  as  he  understood 
it  to  be.  See  Men  of  the  Times,  s.  v.;  American  An- 
nual Cyclop.  1868,  p.  679;  Drake,  Diet,  of  American 
Biography,  s.  v. 

Poll  (r^j^J,  gulgSleth,  Numb,  i,  2, 18,  20,  22;  Hi, 
47;  1  Chron.  xxiii,  3,  24),  Ihe  head  (as  rendered  in  1 
Chron.  X,  10),  or  skull  (as  in  Judg.  ix,  53 ;  2  Kings  ix, 
36).  The  verb  "  to  poll"  in  the  A.  V.  is  the  rendering 
of  TJl,  n^S,  or  CDS,  all  signifying  lo  shear. 

Pollajnolo,  Antonio,  a  noted  Italian  artist  of  the 
Florentine  school  of  painters  and  sculptors,  flourished  in 
the  second  half  of  the  15th  century.  He  was  the  pupil 
of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  and  assisted  this  master  in  the  cel- 
ebrated gates  of  the  Baptistery  of  San  Giovanni.  Anto- 
nio is  said  to  have  been  the  first  artist  who  studied  the 
dead  subject  for  the  purposes  of  design.  In  1484  he 
was  invited  to  Rome  by  pope  Innocent  VIII,  to  eUbo- 
rate  a  monument  of  the  then  but  just  expired  Sixtus 
rV,  which  is  now  in  the  chapel  of  the  Sacrament  of  St. 
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Peter's,  where  is  also  the  monument  of  Innooent  YIII, 
which  he  afterwords  elaborated.  His  brother  Piktbo 
was  liliewise  an  artist  of  some  celebrity.  The  two 
brothers  wrought  many  great  productions  jointly.  Their 
best  is  the  Martyrdom  y^SI.  Sebatticm,  painted  in  1476, 
and  was  for  some  time  in  the  church  Ue  Servi  at  Flor- 
ence. It  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery  at  London,  and 
it  is  engraved  in  the  Etruria  Pittrice  of  Lastri.  It  is  a 
fine  worli,  without  being  rehued  or  in  the  least  idealistic 
See  Mrs.  Clement,  Handbook  of  Painter;  etc,  p.  462; 
Spooner,  Biog.  Uiit.  of  the  Fine  A  rU,  s.  v. 
PoUajuoIo,  Pletra  See  Pollajuolo,  AuTosia 
Follajuolo,  Simone,  a  distinguished  Italian  ar- 
chitect, noted  as  the  builder  of  many  beautiful  ecclesi- 
astical structures,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1454.  He 
was  related  to  Antonio  del  PoUajuolo,  and  lived  with 
him  some  time  at  Kome.  Becoming  a  devoted  follow- 
er of  Savonarola,  he  was  discarded  by  the  churchmen, 
and  in  his  later  years  was  obliged  to  spend  his  talents 
in  secular  labors.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
architects  in  the  building  of  the  Strozzi  I'alace.  Ue 
died  in  1529. 

Pollard,  William,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  bom  at  Guisborongh,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1792,  He  was 
converted  when  but  a  youth,  and  soon  after  felt  called 
of  God  to  preach  the  Gospel.  He  prepared  himself  for 
the  ministry,  a  work  which  he  not  only  enjoyed,  but  one 
in  which  his  labors  always  met  with  success.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  piety  and  sound  faith,  a  faithful  dis- 
penser of  the  Word  of  Life,  and  an  exemplary  teacher. 
He  possessed  a  strong  memory  and  a  cultiA-ated  mind, 
richlv  stored  with  divine  truth.  He  died  at  Newport- 
Pagnell  AprU  3,  1839. 

Folllnctorll,  an  appellation  given  by  the  Romans 
to  those  who  washed  and  anointed  the  dead  prepara- 
tory to  buriaL 

PolUo,  a  name  common  to  a  number  of  Lutheran 
theologians,  of  whom  we  mention  the  following : 

1.  Joachim,  who  was  bom  Aug.  26, 1577,  at  Breslau, 
in  Silesia.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  Leipsic,  where 
he  became  roagister  of  philosophy  in  1597.  In  1602  be 
was  pastor  at  Buntzlau,  in  1607  provost  of  the  Church 
of  the  Huly  Ghost  and  pastor  of  SU  Bernard  in  Bres- 
lau; in  1615  be  was  made  assessor  of  the  evangelical 
consistory;  in  1618  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalene,  and  died  Jan.  29, 1644  Ue  wrote 
Cenluriat  duae  cotuUiorum  theologicorum. 

2.  Lucas,  who  was  bom  at  Breslau  in  1536.  He 
studied  at  Frankfort  and  Wittenberg.  In  the  latter 
place  he  especially  attended  the  lectures  of  Blelancthon 
on  the  Greek  language.  In  1562  be  was  appointed 
professor  at  the  St,  Elizabeth  Gymnasium  in  Breslau ; 
but  three  years  afterwards,  in  1565,  he  went  to  Leipsic 
for  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  theology.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  deacon  of  Su  Elizabeth  in  his 
native  place,  and  in  1567  he  was  made  pastor  of  St, 
Mary  Magdalene.  Ue  died  July  31, 1583.  Lucas  Pol- 
liu  left  a  number  of  sermons  behind  him. 

3.  Lucas,  son  of  Joachim,  who  was  bom  Aug.  4, 
1605,  at  Breslau.  Ue  studied  at  Leipsic,  where  he  also 
was  archdeacon  of  .St.  NicolaL  He  died  April  25, 1643. 
See  Pantke,  Pattore*  der  Kirche  eu  St,  £!itabeth  «» 
Breslau ;  the  same,  Pattoret  zu  St.  Matia  Magdalene  ; 
Ailnmi  V'tUe  theol,  German,  eruditorum,  i,  158;  Jochcr, 
Otlelirlett-Lexikon,  a,  v.     (B,  P.) 

FoUok,  Robert,  A.M.,  the  noted  author  of  the 
Course  of  Time,  a  .Scotch  bard  of  no  mean  order,  and  a 
clergyman  of  the  Kirk,  was  bom  at  Muirhouse,  parish 
of  Eaglesham,  south-east  of  Glasgow,  Oct.  19, 1798,  of 
humble  parentage  In  his  youth  he  worked  on  his 
father's  farm,  but  evincing  more  than  ordinary  mental 
strength  and  love  for  study,  he  was  encouraged  to 
prepare  for  college,  and  was  entered  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  1812.  He  graduated  live  years  after, 
and  determined  upon  the  lite  of  the  holy  ministry,  for 


which  he  then  began  his  studies  at  the  seminary  of  the 
United  Sessions  Church.  He  was  ready  for  oidination 
in  1827,  and  was  in  that  year  licensed  to  preach.  His 
first  public  discourse,  which  was  delivered  on  May  8, 
1827,  is  spoken  of  as  a  most  brilliant  and  interestiDg 
effort,  which,  while  it  evinced  a  mind  of  extisordina- 
r)-  power  and  promise,  at  the  some  time  gave  indica- 
tions that  the  Church  would  too  soon  be  deprived  of 
its  service  Such  was  the  fatigue  occasioned  by  this 
single  exertion  that  he  was  immediately  confined  to 
his  bed;  and  although  in  a  few  days  he  was  partially 
restored,  he  preached  only  three  times  afterwards.  Ju»t 
before  he  had  received  his  license,  Pollok  had  finished 
the  poem  on  which  his  great  literary  reputation  resis, 
the  Courte  of  Time.  The  object  of  the  poet,  whose 
sentiments  are  strongly  Calvinistic,  and  whose  piety  is 
rather  of  a  gloomy  cast,  is  to  describe  the  spiritual  life 
and  destiny  of  man;  and  he  varies  his  religious  specu- 
lations with  episodical  pictures  and  narrations  to  illus- 
trate the  effects  of  virtue  or  vice.  A  work  so  ambitious 
from  the  hands  of  a  country'  student,  attached  to  a  small 
body  of  Dissenters,  was  not  likely  to  lind  a  patron  among 
publishers.  It  happened  to  be  shown  to  Prof.  Wilson, 
of  Edinburgh,  as  a  curiosity ;  but  this  great  man  hes- 
itated not  to  recognise  worth  even  in  a  young  and  un- 
known student,  and  the  work  was  by  him  so  heartily 
commended  for  its  great  poetic  power  that  its  puUica- 
lion  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Blackwood,  of  Edinburgh. 
The  Course  speedily  passed  through  several  editions. 
It  was  a  novelty  in  the  class  of  evangelical  religious 
literature  to  which  it  belonged,  and  besides  pleasing 
those  who  are  partial  to  that  class  of  religious  litera- 
ture, it  was  a  boon  to  many  who  are  inclined  to  read 
religious  books,  but  are  repelled  by  their  general  dn- 
ness  and  insipidity,  while  it  was  warmly  admired  by 
the  literary  world  at  laige.  PoUok's  partial  admirers 
expected  for  him  a  place  on  a  level  with  Milton.  After 
the  novelty  of  such  a  phenomenon  had,  however,  passed 
off,  the  book  became  neglected  by  purely  literarA-  read- 
ers; and  at  this  day  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  estimated 
too  highly  by  the  religious  and  perhaps  too  insignifi- 
cantly by  the  literary  world.  It  is  certainly  a  work 
of  great  power,  however  meagre  in  fancy.  There  are 
many  flashes  of  original  genius  which  light  up  the 
cmde  and  unwieldy  design,  and  atone  for  the  narrow 
range  of  thought  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  for  the  si  iff 
pomposity  that  pervades  the  diction.  There  are  in  it 
a  few  passages  which  are  strikingly  and  moat  poetically 
imaginative,  and  some  of  which  arc  beautifully  touch- 
ing. It  has  also,  however,  a  considerable  amount  of 
sentiment  deeply  tinged  with  religious  asceticism,  ami 
whole  pages  of  plaui  and  humble  prose.  These  defects, 
it  should  be  home  in  mind,  Polluk  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  removed  himself,  guided  by  a  more  ripeaoi 
judgment,  in  a  careful  revision,  had  Providence  been 
pleased  to  prolong  his  life  His  mind  was  evidently 
imbued  with  Paradise  Lost,  and  he  follows  Milton 
often  to  the  verge  of  direct  imitation;  but  ev«i  as 
the  work  stands  it  is  the  undoubted  production  of  a 
poetic  genius,  and  it  mil  always  be  read  with  profit 
and  delight.  Before  the  publication  of  bis  poem 
Pollok  had  undermined  his  constitution  by  excessive 
mental  labor,  and  he  scarcely  lived  to  see  its  success. 
On  the  recommendation  and  through  the  assistance 
of  the  friends  his  genius  had  secured  hiro,  be  was 
preparing  to  set  out  for  Italy,  there  to  stay  the  inroads 
of  consumptive  tendencies;  but  while  on  the  eve  of 
leaving  Britain  he  was  so  greatly  reduced  that  he 
tarried  at  Devonshire  Place,  Shirley  Common,  near 
Southampton.  He  there  expired  on  Sept.  18,  1827. 
Although  it  was  painful  at  his  early  age  to  relinquish 
all  the  day-dreams  of  honorable  fame  which  his  young 
imagination  had  with  so  good  reason  been  led  to  form, 
he  acquiesced  with  unmurmuring  submission  in  the 
will  of  God.  He  enjoyed  during  his  last  illness  in  rich 
abundance  the  comforts  and  hopes  uf  the  Gospel,  and 
his  death  was  that  of  the  true  Christian,  characteiiied 
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br  >  dim  faith  in  that  Teligion  he  bad  preached,  and  a 
cbcerful  hope  in  that  redemption  which  had  been  the 
theme  of  his  aong.  The  reception  which  the  Count 
of  Time  hu  met  with  from  the  public  is  a  sufficient 
waxmatf  to  the  talents  of  its  lamented  author.  His 
ume  a  now  recorded  among  the  list  of  those  illustrious 
Scotamen  who  hare  done  honor  to  their  cimntry ;  who, 
fmn  obscurity,  have  secured  for  themselves  an  unfad- 
ing reputation ;  and  who  will  be  remembered  by  dis- 
uui  genrraiions  with  enthusiasm  and  admiration.  His 
ttriiest  productions — Hdeit  of  Ike  Otm,  Ralph  GumneU, 
and  Ihe  Persecuted  Family— vieie  in  prose,  and  were  is- 
Mwd  anonymously.  They  have  been  republished,  with 
bis  Dsme,  in  one  volume,  entitled  Talet  of  Ihe  Cotenant- 
tn,  snl  hare  passed  through  several  editions,  A  very 
insdequate  memoir  of  Robert  Pollok,  by  his  brother, 
•riih  extracts  from  bis  correspondence,  has  been  pub- 
lisbed  by  Messrs.  Blackwood  (Kdinb.  1842),  and  there 
n  a  tbort  memoir  prefixed  to  the  Courte  of  Time. 
One  of  the  best  American  editions  of  this  poem  is  by 
W.  C  Armstrong  (Cine  1846,  12mu).  See  Chambers, 
(>*}(.  of  Hm/lUh  Lit  ii,  412  sq.i  id.  Jiiog.  Diet,  of 
A'niiimC  Scottmen,  vi,  188  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 


Birthplace  of  Pollok. 

PoUtuc,  a  tutelary  deity  of  mariners  in  ancient 
times  (Acts  xxviii,  1 1),  whose  image  was  placed  either 
u  the  prow  or  stem  of  the  ship.     See  Castok. 

PoUax,  Jfucs  ('loi/Xiot  noXwJtiinjcX  a  celebrated 
(in«k  mphist  and  grammarian,  who  flourished  near  the 
dm  of  the  2d  century,  was  a  native  of  Aiiacratis,  in 
Egypt,  and,  after  preparatory  training  under  his  father, 
studied  at  Athens  under  the  rhetorician  Adrian.  He 
liosllr  opened  a  sch<K>l  himself,  and  was  subeequcntly 
•I'pointed  by  the  emperor  Commodus  to  the  chair  of 
tb«taric.  Several  of  his  contemporaries  thereafter  at- 
tacked hioi,  and  in  many  ways  aimed  to  detract  from 
his  scholarly  repute.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
xicki,  of  which  Suidas  has  preserved  the  titles.  None 
of  tbem  are  of  interest  to  us  except  the  'Ovofiaarueiv 
>y  Vi0Xioit  'i  which  has  come  down  to  us,  and  is  valu- 
>bl«  because  it  treats  in  the  first  part  of  the  gmls  and 
titir  worship.  See  Fabricius,  fitW,  Griecii,  vi,  141; 
Gnirenliahn,  Getch.  der  clan.  PhUologie,  iii,  IGC  sq, 

Potones  Fratres.    See  SociKiANa. 

Polotsk  (Polish,  Poloez),  Sysod  ok,  an  important 
Mdcaiastical  gathering,  was  held  on  Feb.  12,  1839,  and 
»«» attended  by  all  the  Greek  Uniate  bishops  in  Kussia, 
tm-ted  by  several  of  the  meet  distinguished  of  their 
dngj.  Its  muet  imimrtant  action  was  a  synodal  ordi- 
una  drawn  up  and  signed  by  Joseph,  bishop  of  Lilhu- 
•nia :  Vasili,  bishop  of  Unha ;  Anthony,  bishop  of  Brest, 
•"d  twenty-one  other  dignitaries,  in  which  they  declare 
tlwir  "firm  and  unalterable  decision  to  acknowledge 
•sew  the  unity  of  their  Church  with  the  orthodox 
Cuholie  Eastern  Church;  and,  consequently,  thence- 
fcnh,  together  with  the  flocks  committed  to  their  care, 
to  continue  in  the  same  sentiment  with  the  holy  East- 
«ii  orthodox  patriarchs,  and  in  obedience  to  the  holy 
govemii^  synod  of  all  the  Russiaa,"    To  this  act  was 


appended  the  declaration  of  thirteen  hundred  and  fire 
parish  priests  and  monastic  brethren,  which  number 
was  afterwards  increased  to  sixteen  hundred  and  seven. 
Besides  their  act,  a  petition  was  drawn  up  to  the  em- 
peror Nicholas,  praying  him  to  sanction  the  union  of 
the  Uniate  with  the  orthodox  Church;  which, together 
with  the  synodal  act  above,  was  submitted  to  the  holy 
governing  synod  for  examiiution  and  approval  The 
synod  shortly  after  issued  its  decree  upon  the  subject, 
by  which  it  was  ordained : 

1.  To  receive  the  blehops,  clergy,  snd  flocks  of  the 
hitherto  called  Greek  Uiilate  Church  Into  full  and  rani- 
plete  commuidon  with  the  holy  orthodox  Ciitholic  Etixt- 
ern  Church,  and  so  lo  be  iutegrally  and  Inseparably  In- 
corporated wiih  the  Church  of  alt  the  Ruxslne. 

i.  To  conferthegeuenilblessiug  of  the  most  holy  synod 
on  the  bii«hop8  and  clergy  In  pariiculnr,  with  priiyer  of 
faith  and  love  to  the  cnprpme  bishop  of  onr  confefsion, 
Jesus  Christ,  that  he  would  conflrni  ihem  from  above  In 
the  confession  they  have  made,  and  that  he  would  rightly 
direct  the  work  of  their  ministry  to  the  perfectiug  of  the 
saints. 

8.  That  In  goveniing  those  flocks  which  are  intmsted 
io  them,  they  shall  take  as  their  fnndnmental  guide  the 
Word  or  God,  the  canons  of  the  Church,  and  the  laws  of 
the  empire,  and  fhall  confirm  the  fli>ckf>  Intrusted  to  tbem 
In  the  same  fentimenta  with  thnpe  of  the  orthodcix  faith; 
and  that  they  exhibit  an  apostolical  Indulgence  to  any 
dlflTerences  lu  lucal  customs  which  do  not  affect  the  doc- 
trines or  the  sacraments,  and  bring  back  their  people  to 
the  ancient  uniformity  by  free  persuasion,  withuat  rlo- 
Icuce,  with  geutleuess  and  long-sufi'ering. 

This  decree  was  signed  by  Seraphim,  metropolitan 
of  Novgorod  and  St.  Petersburg,  by  Philarel  of  Kief, 
Philaret  of  Moscow,  and  three  prelates,  besides  two  oth- 
er ecclesiastics.  It  was  confirmed  March  25,  1839,  by 
the  emperor^s  own  hand,  with  these  words:  **l  thank 
(iod,  and  accept  it."  See  BUckmore's  Movrariefl', 
Ruttian  Church,  Append,  iv,  p.  430. 

Polus,  a  Greek  sophist,  lived  about  B.C.  400.  He 
was  bom  in  Agrigentum  (Uirgenti),  and  studied  under 
the  celebrated  sophist  Gorgias,  a  Sicilian  like  himself. 
In  his  diah>gue  Gorgiat,  or  about  Rhetoric,  Plato  intro- 
duces Socrates  in  discussion  with  some  of  his  disciples, 
among  whom  is  Polus.  The  point  in  contest  is  at  first 
the  nature  of  rhetoric,  but  as  the  debate  progresses  it 
expands  its  limits,  and  touches  the  question  whether 
the  unrighteous  can  be  happy,  and  whether  it  is  not 
preferable  to  suffer  injustice  rather  than  to  inflict  it. 
The  Doloriet}'  of  Polus  rests  exclusively  on  the  part  as- 
signed to  liim  by  Plato  in  this  dialogue.  There  remains 
nothing  of  his  writings.  Yet  he  seems,  as  a  true  disci- 
ple of  (iorgias,  to  have  written  a  rhetorical  treatise;  for 
Plato  puts  the  following  words  in  the  mouth  of  Socrates: 
"To  tell  you  the  truth,  Polus,  I  do  not  consider  truth  as 
an  art,  but  only  as  a  thing  which  you  boast  of  having 
made  an  art  of,  in  a  writing  which  I  have  of  late  pe- 
rused." 

Fol'whele,  Richard,  an  English  divine  noted  as 
an  antiquarian,  historian,  poet,  and  miscellaneous  writ- 
er, whose  works  are  exceedingly  voluminous,  was  born 
at  Truro  in  17G0,  where  he  was  also  educated,  and  where, 
when  a  boy,  with  the  assistance  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Wolcott,  then  a  physician  in  that  town,  he  first  essayed 
as  a  poet.  He  took  holy  orders,  and  finally  settled  in 
his  native  place,  where  he  died  in  1838.  He  is  noted 
rather  for  his  secular  productions,  though  he  published 
also  on  religious  topics.  His  principal  works  are.  The 
Uiftory  of  CormcuU  (7  vols,  4  to): — The  History  of  Dev- 
onshire (3  vols.) : — Traditions  and  Recollections  (2  vols.) : 
— The  Rural  Rector  (3  vols.): — Biogriiphical  Sketchts 
in  Cornwall  (S  vols.) : — Anecdotes  of  Methodism: — Jllus- 
Iriitions  nf  Scriptural  Characters : — several  volumes  of 
Sermons;  with  numlierless  poems,  and  other  writings 
of  a  miscellaneous  character.  See  Alliboue,  Did.  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Polyandry  (from  jroXi'c,  many,  and  nW/p,  a  man), 

[  that  form  of  polygamy  which  permits  a  woman  to  have 

several  husbands.     Sec  Marriaoe.     The  hot  -bed  of 

polyandry  is  Thibet.     There  a  wife  commoidy  is  the 

wife  of  a  whole  family  of  brothers,  the  elder  brother 
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being  chief  husband.  In  the  Himalayan  and  aab- 
Uimalayan  regions  adjoining  and  under  the  influence 
of  Thibet  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  in  the  same  form 
as  in  the  valley  of  Cashmere^  in  Ladakh,  among  the 
Koecb,  and  among  the  Telingese.  Farther  south  in 
India  we  find  polyandry  among  the  Tudas  of  the  Neil- 
gherry  Hills,  the  Coorgs  of  Mysore,  and  the  Nayars  of 
Malabar,  We  And  it  again  off  the  Indian  coast  in 
Ceylon ;  and,  going  eastwani,  strike  on  it  as  an  ancient 
though  now  almost  superseded  custom  in  New  ZeaUnd, 
and  in  one  or  two  of  the  Pacilic  islands.  Going  north- 
ward, we  meet  it  again  in  the  Aleutian  Islands;  and 
taking  the  continent  to  the  west  and  north  of  the  Aleu- 
tians, it  is  found  among  the  Koryaks,  to  the  north  of 
the  Okhotsk  Sea.  Crossing  the  Kussian  empire  to  the 
west  side,  we  meet  it  among  the  Saporogian  Cossacks; 
and  thus  have  traced  it  at  points  half  round  the  globe. 
This  is  not  all,  however.  It  is  found  in  several  parts 
of  Africa;  and  it  occurs  again  in  many  parte  of  Amer- 
ica among  the  Red  men.  We  have  the  authority  of 
Humboldt  for  its  prevalence  among  the  tribes  on  the 
Orinoco,  and  in  the  same  form  as  in  ThibeL  "Among 
the  Avaroes  and  the  Haypures,"  he  says,  "brothers 
have  often  but  one  wife."  Humboldt  also  vouches  for 
its  former  prevalence  in  Lancerota,  one  of  the  Canary 
Islands.  Thus  polyandry  is  a  phenomenon  of  human 
life  independent  of  race  and  country.  See  Latham, 
Descriptive  Ethfiohgy  (1859),  i,  24,  28";  ii,  398, 406, 462 ; 
Humboldt,  Pertonal  Narrative  (Williams's  translation, 
1819),  vol.  V,  pU  ii,  p.  549 ;  and  voL  i,  chap,  i,  p.  84 ;  Ham- 
ilton, iVew  Account  of  the  Eatt  Indies  (Edinb.  1727),  i, 
274, 308 ;  Beade,  Savage  Africa,  p.  43 ;  Erman,  Travel* 
in  Siberia,  ii,  531 ;  Seignior  Gaya,  Marriage  Ceremottiet 
(translation)  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1698),  p.  70,  96;  Emerson 
Teimant,  Ceylon  (8d  ed.  1659),  ii,  429;  "Legend  of 
Kupe,"  Grey's  Polynetiun  Mytliology  (1855),  p.  81 ;  A 
Svmmer  Ramble  in  the  Himalayai  (1M60),  p.  202 ;  Vigne, 
Kiuhmir,  i,  37;  Journal  Atiat.  Soc.  of  Bengal,  ix,  834; 
Atiai.  Sesearch.v,  18. 

From  ancient  history  we  learn  that  the  area  over 
which  polyandry  at  one  time  existed  was  even  more 
extended ;  while  in  certain  cantons  of  Media,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo  (ii,  798 ;  and  see  Goguet,  vol.  iii,  bk.  vi, 
c.  i),  polygynia  was  authorized  by  express  law,  which 
ordained  every  inhabitant  to  maintain  at  least  seven 
wives;  in  other  cantons  precisely  the  opposite  rule  pre- 
vailed— a  woman  was  allowed  to  have  many  husbands, 
and  they  looked  with  contempt  on  those  who  had  less 
than  Ave.  Oesar  informs  us  that  in  his  time  polyandry 
of  the  Thibetan  type  prevailed  among  the  Britons  (Oe 
Bella  Galiico,  lib.  v,  c  xiv).  We  find  direct  evidence 
of  its  existence  among  the  Picts  in  the  Irish  Nennius 
(App.  Ii),  not  to  mention  the  traces  of  it  remaining  in  the 
Pictish  Uws  of  succession.  Indeed,  to  pass  over  com- 
munities in  which  something  like  promiscuity  of  inter- 
course between  the  sexes  is  said  to  have  prevailed — 
such  as  the  Massagete,  Agathyisi,  and  the  ancient 
Spartans — we  find  several  among  which  polyandry,  or 
a  modiHed  promiscuity,  must  have  been  the  rule.  As- 
suming that  the  legal  obligation  laid  on  younger  broth- 
ers in  their  turn  to  marry  the  wives  of  tbeir  deceased 
elder  brother  is  a  relic  of  polyandry  of  the  Thibetan 
type,  then  we  must  hold  that  polyandry  prevailed  at 
one  time  throughout  India  (fnetilutet  of  Menu,  ch.  iii, 
§  173,  and  ch.  ix,  §  67, 58),  among  the  ancient  Hebrews 
(Deut.  XXV,  5-11);  in  Siam,  Burmah,  in  Syria  among 
the  Ostiaks,  the  But  (Bodo),  the  Kaaia,  and  the  Pu- 
haries  of  Gurhwal.  Traces  of  it  indeed  remained  in 
the  time  of  Tacitus  among  the  Germans  (Tac.  Germ, 
XX,  Latham's  edition,  p.  67  sq.).  In  short,  polyandry 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  transitional  forms  in  the 
advance  from  a  state  of  promiscuity,  on  the  assumption 
that  pure  promiscuity  ever  existed.  Of  the  origin  of 
this  peculiar  institution  our  space  forbids  us  to  write ; 
but  we  believe  it  to  be  connected  with  the  want  of 
balance  between  the  numbers  of  the  sexes,  due  to  the 
practice  of  female  infanticide,  which  is  its  almost  inva- 


riable accompaniment  Tribes  of  warriore,  wboUy  de- 
voted to  a  military  life,  find  women  an  incumbrance 
rather  than  a  solace ;  and  from  this  caose,  and  probably 
from  the  difficulties  of  subsistence,  formed  the  practice 
of  killing  their  female  children,  sparing  them  only  when 
they  were  the  first-bom.  The  disparity  of  the  aexes 
would  lead  to  polyandry,  and  once  instituted,  the  custom 
would  in  many  cases  continue  to  exist  after  the  habits 
and  necessities  which  produced  it  disappeared.  In  sev- 
eral places,  as  in  Ladakh,  where  polyandry  prevails,  the 
sexes  are  now  either  equally  balanced,  or  the  female 
sex  predominates.  In  these  cases  polygynia  and  poly- 
andry are  commonly  found  existing  side  by  side.  The 
subject  is  one  which  demands,  and  as  yet  has  not  received, 
full  investigation. — Chambers,  s.  v.  See  also  IxtndoH 
Academy,  Nov.  21,  1874,  p.  557;  Lubbock,  Origin  of 
CieiUeation  (see  Index) ;  Blaelaeood*  Magazme,  Jan- 
uary, 1876,  p.  69  sq.,  82  sq. 

Polyoarp  (IloXvcafnroc),  a  distinguished  father 
of  the  Christian  Church,  is  one  of  a  small  nnnnber  whu 
were  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  term  apostolic 
fathers,  as  having  been  contemporaries  of  some  of  the 
apostles.  The  period  of  bis  death  is  well  ascertained  to 
have  been  \jy  martyrdom  in  A.D.  155,  in  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Titus  (see  Waddington,  Mimoires  de  FA  ca- 
demie  det  Inta-^ptioiu,  torn,  xxvi,  pt.  ii,  p.  232  sq.). 
The  period  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  and  we  can  ouly 
determine  it  by  approximation.  At  the  time  uf  hia 
martyrdom  he  was  reputed  to  have  been  a  Cbriatian 
eighty-six  years,  and  according  to  this  statement  was 
born  probably  about  A.D.  69,  But  if  with  other  critica 
we  suppose  him  to  have  been  converted  at  a  riper  age, 
he  must  be  referred  to  the  reign  of  Nero.  However, 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  contempo- 
rary with  the  apostle  John,  and  known  to  him,  the 
lengthened  period  of  whose  life  connects  so  fortaiutely 
the  men  of  the  2d  century  with  those  who  had  been  in 
personal  attendance  on  the  Saviour.  It  is  this  circum- 
stance which  gives  its  chief  importance  to  the  lives  of 
these  persons,  and  thence  arises  the  main  value  of  the 
few  and  in  other  respects  animportant  writings  which 
remain  of  the  apcetolic  fathers.  The  lives  form  links  iu 
the  chain  of  Christian  tradition ;  and  their  compositiom 
recognise  by  frequent  quotations  the  writings  which  re- 
main of  evangelists  and  apostles.  (In  the  following  ac- 
cowit  of  Polycarp  we  rely  largely  upon  Smith's  Vict,  of 
Class.  Biog.  s.  v.) 

Li/e. — An  ancient  life,  or  rather  a  fragment  of  a  life 
of  Polycarp,  ascribed  by  Bollandos  to  a  certain  Pioniua 
of  unknown  date,  and  given  in  a  Latin  version  in  the 
Acta  Sanctorum  JanuarU  (a.  d.  26),  ii,  696,  etc.,  dwells 
much  on  the  early  history  of  Polycarp,  but  the  r«conl 
(if  indeed  it  be  the  work  of  Pionius)  is  some  centuries 
later  than  its  subject,  and  is  evidently  false  in  several 
particulars.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  it 
embodies  some  genuine  traditions  of  Polycarp's  history. 
According  to  this  account,  the  apostle  Paul  visited 
Smj-ma  in  his  way  from  Galatia,  through  the  procon- 
sular Asia  to  Jerusalem  (the  writer  apparently  con- 
founding two  journeys  recorded  in  Acts  xviii,  18-22, 
and  28,  etc),  and  having  collected  the  believers,  in- 
structed them  in  the  proper  time  of  keeping  Easter. 
After  Paul's  departure,  his  host,  Stratseas,  the  brother 
of  Timotheus,  became  bishop  of  the  infant  Church ;  or. 
for  the  passage  is  not  clear,  Stratoas  became  an  elder 
and  Bucolns  was  bishop.  It  was  during  the  episcopate 
of  Bucolus  (whether  he  was  the  contemporary  or  the 
successor  of  Stratieas)  that  Callisto,  a  female  member 
uf  the  Church,  eminent  for  riches  and  works  of  charity, 
was  warned  of  God  in  a  dream  to  go  to  the  gate  of  the 
city  called  the  Ephesian  gate,  where  she  would  find  a 
little  boy  (puerulum)  named  Polycarp,  of  Eastern  or- 
igin, who  had  been  reduced  to  slavery,  and  was  in  the 
hands  of  two  men,  from  whom  she  was  to  redeem  him. 
Callisto,  obetUent  to  the  vision,  rose,  went  to  the  gate, 
found  the  two  men  with  the  child,  as  it  had  been  re- 
vealed to  her;  and  having  redeemed  the  boy,  brooght 
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him  heme,  edacated  bim  with  maternal  affection  in  the 
Christian  fiiitb,  and,  when  he  attained  to  manhood,  first 
aade  him  mler  over  her  house,  then  adopted  him  as  her 
son,  and  Snallr  left  him  heir  to  all  her  wealth,  Polycarp 
hid  been  ftom  childhood  distinguished  by  his  benefi- 
ctsce,  pietj,  and  self-denial ;  by  the  gravity  of  his  de- 
ponnient,  and  bis  diligence  in  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptura.  These  qualities  early  attracted  the  notice 
md  regard  of  the  bishop,  Bucolus,  who  loved  him  with 
btheriy  affection,  and  was  in  return  r^aided  by  him 
with  filial  love.  By  Booolas  he  was  ordained  first  to 
the  office  of  deacon,  in  which  he  labored  diligently,  con- 
faiing  heathens,  Jews,  and  heretics;  delivering  cate- 
chetiesl  homilies  in  the  church,  and  writing  epistles,  of 
which  that  to  the  Philippians  is  the  only  extant  speci- 
laea  He  was  sabaequently,  when  of  mature  age  (his 
bair  was  already  turning  gray)  and  still  maturer  con- 
duct, ordained  presbyter  by  Bucolus,  on  whose  death  he 
was  elected  and  consecrated  bishop.  We  omit  to  notice 
the  Tarious  miracles  said  to  be  wrought  by  Polycarp,  or 
10  have  occurred  on  different  occasions  in  his  life. 

Socb  are  the  leading  facts  recorded  in  this  ancient 
namiiTe,  which  has,  we  thinli,  been  too  lightly  esti- 
oated  by  TiUemont.  That  it  has  been  interpolated 
■ith  oiany  faboloiis  admixtures  of  a  later  date  is  clear ; 
bitt  we  think  there  are  some  things  in  it  which  indicate 
ito  it  embodies  earlier  and  truer  elements.  The  diffi- 
csltT  is  to  discover  and  separate  these  from  later  oorrec- 
aoa.  The  chief  ground  for  rejecting  the  narrative  al- 
ugether  is  the  supposed  difiiculty  of  reconciling  them 
with  the  more  trustworthy  statements  of  Irennus  (^Epit- 
tth  ad  Flttriimm,  apud  Euseb.  Hi$t.  Eccla.  v,  20),  who, 
is  his  boyhood,  had  known,  perhaps  lived  with  Poly- 
carp, and  of  other  writers.  According  to  Irensens  (£]pM{. 
ad  yidcrem.  Papam,  apud  Euseb.  HifL  Ecdei,  v,  24), 
PDhrcarp  had  intercourse  with  "John  and  others  of  the 
afxntles;"  or  still  mote  expressly  {Adv.  Hare*,  iii,  3,  et 
afod  Euaeh.  Hist.  Ecda.  iv,  14),  he  was  instructed  (per- 
i^t  converted,  fia^nviuq)  by  the  apoetles,  and  con- 
mml  familiarly  with  many  who  had  seen  Christ ;  was 
br  the  apostles  appointed  (carairradeis;)  bishop  of  the 
Ouneh  at  Sroyma;  and  always  taught  what  he  had 
Ittnwd  from  the  apostles.  Tertullian  {Dt  Pratcrip- 
tmabu  Haretie,  c  82)  and  Jerome  {De  Virit  lUuttri- 
bi,  c  17)  distinctly  mention  John  as  the  apostle  by 
whom  Polycarp  was  ordained.  But  we  question  if  the 
aprcaaons  of  Irenens,  when  critically  examined  and 
wipiied  of  the  rhetorical  exaggeration  with  which  bis 
oatstal  reverence  for  Polycarp  has  invested  them,  will 
pnre  mOre  than  that  Polycarp  had  enjoyed  opportuni- 
ties of  bearing  some  of  the  apoetles ;  and  was,  with  their 
sanction,  appointed  bishop  of  the  Church  at  Smyrna. 
That  John  waa  one  of  the  apostles  referred  to  by  Ire- 
ana  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  tn  doubt;  and  we 
m  ifispoaed,  with  TiUemont,  to  regard  Philip,  whom 
PulTcntea  of  Ephesus  (apud  Euseb.  Hut.  Eccki.  v,  24) 
Mtea  to  have  ended  his  days  in  the  Phrygian  Hierap- 
oiis,  as  another  of  those  with  whom  Polycarp  had  inter- 
eaaae.  We  believe  that  intercourse  with  these  apos- 
tlo,  and  perhaps  with  some  other  old  disciples  who  had 
Ken  Jesus  Christ,  is  sufficient  to  bear  out  the  statements 
of  Ireaano,  and  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  general  truth 
oftbe  ancient  narrative  given  by  BoUandus.  Hisstate- 
Bwnt  of  the  ordination  of  Polycarp  by  the  apostles  may 
ptrtiaps  be  reduced  to  the  fact  that  John,  of  whom  alone 
Teitallian  (2.  c)  makes  mention,  was  among  "  the  bish- 
ops of  the  neighboring  churches,"  who  came,  according 
>o  the  narrative,  to  the  consecration  of  Polycarp.  This 
diconatance  enables  us  to  fix  that  consecration  in  or 
before  A.D.  104,  the  latest  date  assigned  to  the  death 
of  the  venerable  apostle,  and  which  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  narrative.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that 
the  whole  subject  of  the  ordination  of  these  early  bishops 
i<  iMTpiexed  by  ecclesiastical  writers  utterly  neglecting 
the  drcnmataiwe  that  in  some  of  the  larger  churches 
there  was  in  the  apostolic  age  a  plurality  of  bishops 
(eoop.  PhiL  i,  1),  not  to  speak  of  the  grave  and  much 


disputed  question  of  the  identity  of  bishops  and  presby- 
tere.  The  apostolic  ordination  mentioned  by  Ireneeus 
and  Tertullian  may,  therefore,  have  taken  place  during 
the  lifetime  of  Bucolus,  and  have  been  antecedent  to 
the  precedency  which,  on  his  death,  Polycarp  obtained. 
We  are  the  more  disposed  to  admit  the  early  origin  and 
the  truth  of  the  leading  statements  embodied  in  the 
narration,  as  the  natural  tendency  of  a  forger  of  a  later 
age  would  have  been  to  exaggerate  the  opportunities 
of  apostolic  intercourse,  and  the  sanctions  of  apostolic 
authority,  which  Polycarp  certainly  possessed. 

Polycarp  was  bishop  of  Smyrna  at  the  time  when  Ig- 
natius of  Antioch  passed  through  that  city  on  his  way 
to  suffer  death  at  Bome,  some  time  between  A.D.  107 
and  116.  Ignatius  seems  to  have  enjoyed  much  this' 
intercourse  with  Polycarp,  whom  he  had  known,  appar- 
ently, in  former  days,  when  they  were  both  hearers  of 
the  apostle  John  (Martyr,  /gtmtii,  c.  3).  The  senti- 
ment of  esteem  was  reciprocated  by  Polycarp  {EpitbA. 
ad  Philipp.  c  13),  who  collected  several  of  the  epistles 
of  Ignatius,  and  sent  them  to  the  Church  at  Philippi, 
accompanied  by  an  epistle  of  his  own.  Polycarp  him- 
self visited  Rome  while  Anicetus  was  bishop  of  that 
city,  whose  episcopate  extended,  according  to  Tille- 
mont's  calculation,  from  A.D.  157  to  168.  Iteneus  has 
recorded  {Epiitot.  ad  Victor,  apud  Euseb.  H.  E.  v,  14) 
the  difference  of  opinion  of  these  two  holy  men  on  the 
time  of  observing  Easter,  and  the  steadfastness  of  Poly- 
carp in  adhering  to  the  custom  of  the  Asiatic  churches, 
derived,  as  they  af&rmed,  from  the  apostles;  as  well  as 
their  mutual  kindness  and  forbearance,  notwithstanding 
this  difference.  Indeed,  the  character  of  Polycarp  ap- 
pears to  have  attracted  general  regard :  Irenseus  retained 
for  him  a  feeling  of  deepest  reverence  {Epittol.  ad  Flo- 
rin, apud  Euseb.  H.  E.  v,  21) ;  Jerome  speaks  of  him 
{De  Viri*  lUuttr.  c  17)  as  "  totius  Asiie  princeps,"  the 
most  eminent  man  in  all  proconsular  Asia.  An  anec- 
dote given  elsewhere  shows  that  even  reputed  heretics, 
notwithstanding  his  decided  opposition  to  them,  desired 
to  possess  his  esteem ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
reverence  excited  by  his  character  conduced  to  his  suc- 
cess in  restoring  them  to  the  communion  of  the  Church. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was  the  angel  of  the 
Church  of  Sm^nma  to  whom  Jesus  Christ  directed  the 
letter  in  the  Apocalypse  (ii,  8-11) ;  and  also  that  be  was 
the  bishop  to  whom  the  apostle  John,  according  to  a 
beautiful  anecdote  recorded  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
{Liber  "  Quit  Dives  lahetur  f"  c  42),  committed  the 
care  of  a  young  man,  who,  forsaking  his  patron,  became 
a  chief  of  a  band  of  robbers,  and  was  reconverted  by  the 
apostle ;  but  these  are  mere  conjectures,  and  of  little 
probability. 

The  martyrdom  of  Polycarp  occurred,  according  to 
Eusebius  (//.  E.  iv,  16),  in  the  peraecution  under  the 
emperora  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus;  and  is 
recorded  in  a  letter  of  the  Church  at  Smyrna  to  the 
churches  of  Philomelium  and  other  places,  which  is  still 
extant,  and  of  which  Eusebius  {ibid.}  has  given  the 
chief  part.  The  persecution  began :  one  Uermanicus, 
an  ancient  man,  was  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts,  and 
several  others,  including  some  who  were  brought  from 
Philadelphia,  were  put  to  death  at  Smyrna.  Polycarp 
had  at  first  intended  to  remain  in  the  city  and  brave 
the  danger  of  martyrdom ;  but  the  entreaties  of  his  flock 
led  him  to  withdraw  to  a  retreat  in  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, where  he  passed  his  time  in  prayer.  Here,  three 
days  before  his  apprehension,  he  had  a  remarkable 
dream,  which  his  anticipation  of  his  fate  led  him  to  in- 
terpret as  an  intimation  that  he  should  be  burned  alive 
— a  foreboding  but  too  exactly  verified  by  the  event. 
Messengers  having  been  sent  to  apprehend  him,  he 
withdrew  to  another  hiding-place ;  but  his  place  of  re- 
treat was  discovered  by  the  confession  of  a  child,  who 
had  been  forced  by  torture  to  make  known  where  he 
was.  Polycarp  might  still  have  escaped  by  leaving  the 
place  on  the  approach  of  those  sent  to  apprehend  him ; 
but  he  refused,  saying, "  The  will  of  Uod  be  done."   His 
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venerable  fignte  and  calm  and  courteoas  deportment 
commanded  the  respect  of  his  captors;  and  a  prayer  of- 
fered by  him  affected  some  of  them  with  remorse  for 
their  share  in  his  apprehension.  The  officer  into  wboae 
custody  he  was  delivered,  with  the  usual  laxity  of  pa- 
fi^anism,  would  have  persuaded  him,  apparently  through 
pity,  to  offer  divine  honors  and  sacriflce  to  the  emperor; 
but  his  steady  refusal  changed  their  pity  into  anger, 
and  they  violently  threw  him  down  from  the  carriage 
in  which  they  were  conveying  him.  On  entering  the 
amphitheatre  where  the  proconsul,  Stratius  Quadratus, 
was,  a  voice  which  the  excited  feelings  of  the  old  man 
and  his  companions  led  them  to  regard  as  from  heaven, 
exclaimed,  "  Be  strong,  O  Polycarp!  and  quit  you  lilie 
a  man."  The  proconsul  was,  lii(e  others,  moved  by  his 
appearance,  and  exhorted  him  to  consider  his  advanced 
age,  and  comply  with  the  requirements  of  government : 
"Swear  by  the  fortune  of  O^r,  recant,  and  cry  'Away 
with  the  godless  (roit  ddfovt:).' "  Looking  first  round 
upon  the  heathen  multitude,  and  then  up  to  heaven, 
the  old  man  sighed  and  said,  "Away  with  the  godless." 
The  proconsul  again  urged  him, "  Swear  by  Casear's  for- 
tune, and  I  will  release  thee.  Revile  Christ."  "  Eighty 
and  six  years  have  I  served  him,"  was  the  reply,  "  and 
lie  never  did  me  wrong :  how  then  can  I  revile  my  King 
and  my  Saviour?"  Threats  of  being  thrown  to  wild 
beasts,  and  of  being  committed  to  the  flames,  failed  to 
move  him ;  and  his  bold  avowal  that  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian provoked  the  wrath  of  the  assembled  multitude, 
'■  This  man,"  they  shout«d,  "  is  the  teacher  of  impiety, 
the  father  of  the  Christians,  the  man  that  does  away 
with  our  gods  (6  riSv  yfUTiomv  9ffc>i»  taiatpirric) ; 
who  teaches  many  not  to  sacrifice  to  nor  to  worship  the 
gods."  They  demanded  that  he  should  be  thrown  to 
wild  beasts,  and  when  the  Asiarch,  Philip  of  Tralles, 
who  presided  over  the  games  which  were  going  on, 
evaded  the  demand,  on  the  plea  that  the  combats  with 
wild  beasts  were  ended,  they  demanded  that  he  shoidd 
be  burned  alive.  The  demand  was  complied  with; 
and  the  populace,  in  their  rage,  soon  collected  from  the 
baths  and  workshops  logs  and  fagots  fur  the  pile.  The 
old  man  ungirded  himself,  laid  aside  his  garments,  and 
took  his  place  in  the  midst  of  the  fuel ;  and  when  they 
would  have  secured  him  with  nails  to  the  stake,  said, 
"  Let  me  reroun  as  I  am ;  for  he  that  has  enabled  me 
to  brave  the  fire  will  so  strengthen  roe  that,  without 
your  fastening  me  with  nails,  1  shall,  unmoved,  endure 
its  fierceness."  After  he  had  offered  a  short  but  beauti- 
ful prayer  the  fire  was  kindled,  but  a  high  wind  drove 
the  flames  on  one  side,  so  that  he  was  roasted  rather 
than  burned ;  and  the  executioner  was  ordered  to  de- 
spatch him  with  a  sword.  On  his  striking  him  with  it, 
so  great  a  qtutntity  of  blood  flowed  from  the  wound  as 
to  quench  the  flames,  which  were,  however,  resuscitated, 
in  order  to  consume  his  lifeless  body.  His  ashes  were 
collected  by  the  pious  care  of  the  Christians  of  his  flock, 
and  deposited  in  a  suitable  place  of  interment.  The 
day  and  year  of  Polycarp's  martyrdom  are  involved  in 
considerable  doubt.  Samuel  Petit  places  it  in  A.D.  176: 
Usher,  Pagi,  and  Bollandus  in  A.D.  169;  Eusebius 
(Chronicon)  places  it  earlier,  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  who  acceded  to  the  throne  Haroh  7, 
A.D.  161 ;  Scaliger,  Le  Moyne,  and  Cave  place  it  in 
A.I>.  167 ;  Tillemont  in  166 ;  the  Chronieon  Patehale  in 
the  consulship  of  iElianus  and  Pastor,  A.D.  168;  and 
Pearson,  who  differs  widely  from  all  other  critics,  in 
A.D.  147,  in  the  reign  of  Titus  Antoninus  Pius.  Pear- 
son brings  various  reasons  in  support  of  his  opinion, 
which  reasons  are  examined  by  Tillemont  in  one  of  his 
careful  and  elaborate  notes.  Polycarp  is  reverenced  as 
a  saint  both  by  the  Greek  and  Romish  churches;  by 
the  former  on  Feb.  23,  by  the  latter  on  Jan.  '26,  or  (at 
Paris)  on  April  27.  The  Greeks  of  Smyrna,  on  his  fes- 
tival, used  formerly  to  visit  devoutly  what  is  shown  as 
his  tomb,  near  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  church  or  chapel, 
on  a  hill-side  to  the  south-east  of  the  city,  Mr.  Arun- 
del {JJitmveriu  in  Ana  Minor,  ii,  397)  is  disposed  to 


think  that  the  tradition  as  to  his  place  of  intermeitt  is 
correct. 

The  principal  authorities  for  the  history  of  Polyoip 
have  been  cited.  The  account  of  Eusebius  (//.  E.  iv, 
14, 16,  and  v,  20)  is  chiefly  taken  from  Ireiueu*  {tt.  cc), 
and  ftnm  the  letter  of  the  Church  at  Smyrna,  giving  an 
account  of  his  martyrdom,  which  will  be  noticed  below, 
Halloix  (lUuttr.  Kcclet.  Oriaitalit  Seriplorum  Vila), 
Cave  (ApottoHci,  or  the  Liva,  ttc^  of  the  Primitirt  fa- 
then),  and  Tillemont  {Memoiret,  vol.  ii)  have  collected 
the  chief  notices  of  the  ancients,  and  embodied  them  in 
their  narrative.  See  also  Ceillier,  /Jitl.  da  A  utatrs  So- 
erit,  i,  672,  etc.  The  English  rrader  may  oonault  Che- 
sides  Cave's  work  just  mentioned)  Lardner,  Crtdibilitf, 
etc,  pt,  ii,  ch,  vi,  vii ;  Neander,  Church  HtMi.  transL  by 
Rose,  i,  106,  etc ;  Milman,  Hitt.  of  Chritticaa/y,  bk.  ii, 
ch.  vii ;  and  other  ecclesiastical  historians. 
'  Worh. — ^Tbere  is  extant  only  one  short  treatise  by 
this  father,  IlpoC  ^iXtirmiaiovc  liruTTo\ii,  Ad  Philip- 
pentet  KpiMola.  That  he  wrote  such  an  epistle,  and  that 
it  was  known  in  their  time,  is  attested  by  Irensus  (^A  dr, 
Hartt.  iii,  8,  and  JipitloL  ad  Florimim,  apad  Eaaeb, 
//.  E.  iv,  14,  and  v,  20),  Eusebius  (H.  E.  iii,  36;  iv,  14X 
Jerome  {De  Virin  lUuttr.  c  17),  and  later  writers  whom 
it  is  needless  to  enumerate ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
objections  of  the  Magdeburg  Centuriators  (Cent,  ii,  c 
10) ;  of  DailW  (/)<  Scriplis  Igmtimi*,  c  92),  who,  how- 
ever, only  denied  the  genuineness  of  a  part ;  of  Mat- 
thieu  de  la  Roche ;  and,  at  a  Uiter  period,  of  Semler,  oar 
present  copies  have  been  received  by  the  great  tuajority 
of  critics  as  substantially  genuine.  Some  have  sus- 
pected the  text  to  be  interpolated ;  and  the  suii{ncion  is 
perhaps  somewhat  strengthened  by  the  evidence  af- 
forded by  the  Syriac  version  of  the  epistles  of  Ignatius, 
lately  published  by  Mr.  Cureton,  of  the  extensive  inter- 
polation of  those  contemporary  and  kindred  producticms. 

The  Epislola  ad  PhUippaue*  is  extant  in  the  Greek 
original,  and  in  an  ancient  Latin  version ;  the  latter  of 
which  contains,  towards  the  conclusion,  several  chap- 
ters, of  which  only  some  fragments  preserved  by  Euse- 
bius are  found  in  the  Greek.  The  letter  partakes  of 
the  simplicity  which  characterizes  the  writings  of  the 
apostolic  fathers,  being  hortatory  rather  than  argumen- 
tative ;  and  is  valuable  for  the  numerous  passages  from 
the  New  Testament,  especially  from  the  first  Epistle  of 
Peter  and  the  epistles  of  Paul,  which  are  incorporated 
in  it,  and  for  the  testimony  which  it  conaoquently  af- 
fords to  the  early  existence  and  wide  circulation  of  the 
sacred  writings.  It  was  first  published  in  black  letter 
in  the  Latin  version  by  Jac  Faber  Stapulensis,  with  the 
works  of  the  pseudo-Dionysius  Areopagita  and  of  Igna- 
tius (Paris,  1498,  fol.),  under  the  liUe  of  Theoloffia  17- 
vificant;  and  was  reprinted  at  Strasburg  in  1503;  at 
Pari^  1516;  at  Basle,  1520;  at  Cologne,  1536;  at  In- 
golstadt,  with  the  Clementina  (4to),  1546 ;  at  Colc^ne, 
with  the  Latin  version  of  the  writings  of  the  peeudo- 
DionysiuR,  1557 ;  and  with  the  Ctementina  and  the  Latin 
version  of  the  Epiatola  of  Ignatius  (fol.),  15G9.  Ic  a)>- 
peared  also  in  the  following  collections :  the  Microprta- 
byticon  (Basle,  1660),  the  Orthodoxogmpha  of  Hertd- 
diis  (ibid.  1555),  the  Ortkodorographa  of  Gr>-naeus  (ibid. 
1569),  the  Mella  Patrvm  of  Francis  Rous  (Lond.  1650, 
8vo),  and  in  the  various  editions  of  the  BtbKotiuva 
Patrvm,  from  its  first  publication  by  De  la  Bi(n>e  in 
1676.  The  Greek  text  was  first  published  by  Halloix, 
subjoined  to  the  life  of  Polycarp,  in  his  lUastritttn  Kc- 
cletim  OrietUalie  Seriplorum  Vita  et  Documenta  (voL  i, 
Douai,  1633,  fol.) ;  and  was  again  published  by  Usher, 
with  the  Epittola  of  Ignatius  (Oxford,  1644,  4to'),  not 
in  the  Appendix  Ignatiann  (which  camo  out  in  1647), 
as  incorrectly  stated  by  Fabricius;  by  Madems  (Helro- 
stSdt,  16.i8) ;  and  in  the  Patrts  Aposloliei  of  Cot«leriiis 
(Paris,  1672,  2  vols,  fol.;  and  Amsterdam,  17341,  of  It- 
tigius  (Leipsic,  1699,  8vo),  of  Frey  (Basle,  1742),  and 
of  Russel  (1746,  2  vols,  8vo).  It  is  given  likewise  in 
the  oUtions  of  Ignatius  by  Aldrich  (Oxford,  170©,  8ro) 
and  Smith  (ibid.  1709, 4to).    It  is  contained  also  in  the 
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faria  Sacra  of  Le  HoyiK  (roL  i,  Leyden,  1685,  4u>), 
•od  in  the  Bibtiatkteu  Patrum  of  GalUudiua  (roL  i, 
Veo.  176a,  <bL).  Of  more  recent  edilions  may  be  men- 
lioned  tboee  of  Homemaiin,  Scripta  Gttnmta  Graca 
Patnm  Apottotieorum  (Copenhagen,  1828, 4co) ;  Kuutb, 
ScriploniM  KccUaoMticorum  Oputcula  Pradpua  quai- 
lim  (voL  i,  Oxford,  1832, 8vo) ;  Jacobson,  Patrum  Apot- 
hMcmmm  qua  tupeniatt  (vol.  ii,  ibid,  1838,  8vo);  aiid 
Hefele,  Palrum  ApottoUcorum  Optra  Cl'Ubingen,  1839, 
8ro).  There  are  English  venious  of  thia  epistle  by 
Wake  and  Clemen  uou,  and  one  in  Cave's  ApoHoUci,  or 
Lira  of  Ike  Primitive  Fathtrt, 

That  Polycaip  wrote  other  Epittola  is  attested  by 
Irenwia  {Epittci.  ad  Florin.) :  one,  tlp^c  ' h^tvaiovt, 
AdAliaiBua,  is  quoted  by  St.  Maximus  iu  his  Prolo- 
(H>  ad  LSiro*  Dioat/ni  Areopagita,  and  by  Joannes 
Maientius,  but  is  supposed  to  be  spurious ;  at  any  rate 
il  it  now  lost :  another,  Ilpdc  ^unnHnov  top  'Apiora- 
7in|v,  Ad  Dirngtitim  A  rtopagitam,  mentioned  by  Sui- 
ilis  (i.  T.  naXvcapTor),  is  supposed  to  be  spurious  also. 
Tbe  life  of  Polycarp,  ascribed  to  Pionius,  states  that  he 
tnue  rarions  Tractatus,  Homilia,  and  Epittola,  and 
npedally  a  book  De  Obitu  S.  Joantat ;  of  which,  ac- 
eoidiog  to  Halloix  (L  c),  some  extracts  fium  a  MS.  said 
to  be  extant  in  an  abbey  In  Northern  Italy  bad  been 
girea  in  a  Coacio  de  S.  Joanne  Evaagditta  by  Francis- 
ou  Homblot;  but  even  Halloix  evidently  doubted  their 
gennioeneas.  Some  fragments  ascribed  to  Polycarp, 
cued,  in  a  Latin  version,  in  a  Calata  in  Quatuor  Evan- 
filiitat  by  \lctor  of  Capua,  were  publiahed  by  Francis- 
cua  Feoaidentius  subjoined  to  lib.  iii,  c.  3  of  bis  Atmo- 
tattona  ad  Irataum,  and  were  subaequently  reprinted 
by  Halloix  (/.  c).  Usher  {Appendix  Ignatiana,  p.  81, 
ac\  Maderus  (JL  c),  Cotelerius  (JL  e.),  Itti^us  (I.  c.\ 
ami  Gallandius  (L  c),  under  tbe  title  of  Fragmenta  Quin- 
;iK  e  Retponttanwn  Capitviit  S.  PoU/earpo  adtcriptit; 
but  their  genuineneaa  is  very  doubtful  See  Care,  Ui$l. 
UtU  ad  aun.  108,  i,  44,  etc  (OxfonI,  1740,  foL) ;  Ittigiua, 
Ik  BibUotk.  Patrum,  passim ;  Fabricius,  Bibl,  Grac.  vii, 
47, etc.;  Ceillter,  Autair$  Sacrit,  L  c.;  Lardner,  Crtdi- 
MAjf,  pt.  ii,  bk.  i,  cb.  vi,  etc ;  Gallandius,  Biiliolh.  Pa- 
"n,  proleg.  ad  vol.  i,  c  ix ;  Jacobson,  /.  c.  proleg.  p.  1, 
etc,  Ixx ;  Schaff,  Church  Hist.  vol.  i ;  Donaldson,  Liter- 
ftm  (see  Index) ;  Bohringer,  Chrisll.  Kirche,  i,  30  sq. ; 
Ulgeo,  Zeittehri/t  /.  hist.  ThtoL  18«6,  vol  i;  Milman, 
BitLo/Latin  Chrittiamty  (see  Index) ;  Jahrb.f.  deuttche 
TkeoL  1870,  iii,  646 ;  Jortin,  Rentarkt,  i,  823  sq. ;  Amer. 
Pratt.  Jtn.  iii,  617;  Riddle,  Christian  Antiquities  (see 
Index);  Hefele,  Patrum  Apostolicorum  Opera,  p.  sviii ; 
Kiilo,  Cyclop,  of  Bib.  Lit.  i,  812 ;  Alzog,  PatnAogie,  §  1 
K|.;  KiUen,  Anc  Church,  p.  366  sq.;  Fisher,  Beginning 
••/Ckristiaidly  (N.  Y.  1877,  8vo),  p.  321  sq,  562  sq. 

The  T^  j^vpvaiuv  tKieXTjaiaQ  irtpi  fiaprvpiov  tov 
iyioe  no\vicap-^ov  iirurroXi^  iyKvKKtKng  is  almost  en- 
tirely incorporated  in  the  Historia  Ecdaiastica  of  Eu- 
kUus  (iv,  15) ;  it  is  also  extant  in  its  original  form,  in 
which  it  was  first  published  by  archbishop  Usher,  in  bis 
A^aiix  Ignaliana  (Lond.  1647,  4to);  and  was  re- 
printed in  the  Ada  Marlgrum  Sincera  et  Selecta  of 
Baioart  (Paris,  1689,  4to),  and  in  the  Patm  Apostolici 
>i  Cotelerius  (vol.  ii,  Paris,  1672,  fol.;  Antwerp  [or 
nther  Amsterdani],  1698;  and  Amsterdam,  1724);  it 
was  abo  reprinted  by  Maderus,  in  his  edition  of  the 
EfiHola  Polgearpi,  already  mentioned ;  by  Ittigius,  in 
VnBihtioiheea  Patrum  Apostolicurum  (L<eips.l699,8To); 
by  Smith,  in  his  edition  of  the  Epistola  of  Ignatius  (re- 
priated  at  Basle  by  Frey,  1742, 8vo) ;  by  Kussel,  in  his 
Palm  Apostolid  (voL  ii,  Lond.  1746,  8vo) ;  by  Uallan- 
diu,  in  bia  Bibliotheca  Patrum  (vol.  i,  Venice,  1766, 
bl.);  and  by  Jacobson,  in  his  Palrum  Apostolicorum 
ifia  stfertunt  (vol.  ii,  Oxford,  1888, 8vo).  There  is  an 
ancieot  Larin  version,  which  is  given  with  the  (ireek 
text  by  Usher;  and  there  are  inodem  Latin  versions 
gives  by  other  editors  of  the  Greek  text,  or  in  the 
Ada  Sttndurum  Januarii  (ad  d.  26),  ii,  702,  etc  There 
are  English  versions  by  archbishop  Wake  (Lond.  1693, 
ifo,  often  reprinted),  by  Chevallier  (Cambridge,  1833, 


8vo),  and  by  Dalrymple,  in  bia  Semaint  of  ChntSm 
Antiquity  (Edinburgh,  1776,  8vo).  See  Cave,  U  e. 
p.  66 ;  Fabricius,  /.  c,  p.  51 ;  Lardner,  L  c  c.7;  Ceil- 
lier,  Lc  p.  696;  Ittigiua,  Gallandius,  and  Jacobson,  U. 
cc 

Polycarp  the  Ascetic.  There  is  extant  in  Greek 
a  life  of  tbe  female  saint  Synclctica,  which  has  been  as- 
cribed to  variona  persons.  Some  MSS.  and  the  (ireek 
ecclesiastical  historian  Nicephorus  Callisti  (H.  £.  viii, 
40)  ascribe  it  to  Atbanasius ;  but  Montfaucon,  though  he 
gives  the  piece  with  a  Latin  version  in  his  edition  of 
the  works  of  Athanasius  (ii,  681,  etc.),  classes  it  among 
the  spurious  works,  and  declares  that  the  difference  of 
style,  and  the  absence  of  any  external  testimony  for  fire 
or  six  centuries  after  Athanasius.  leave  no  room  to 
doubt  its  spurioDsness.  A  copy,  which  was  among  the 
papers  of  Combefls,  contains  a  clause,  stating  that  the 
discourses  or  sayings  of  the  saint  had  been  reported  by 
"the  blessed  Arsenius  of  Pegadse;"  but  this  does  not 
seem  to  describe  him  as  the  compiler  of  the  narrative, 
but  only  as  tbe  author  from  whom  part  of  the  materials 
were  derived.  It  is  then  most  reasonable  to  follow  the 
very  ancient  MS.  in  the  Vatican  Library,  which  ascribes 
the  biography  to  Polycarp  the  Ascetic  or  Monk,  but 
where  or  when  this  Polycarp  lived  cannot  lie  deter- 
mined. The  biography  was  first  published  in  tbe  Latin 
version  of  David  Colvillus  in  the  A  eta  Sanctorum  Ja- 
nuarU,  i,  242,  etc  The  original  Greek  text  is  said  to 
have  been  published  with  some  other  pieces  (Ingol- 
stadt,  1608, 4to) ;  it  is  given  with  a  new  Latin  version 
and  notes  in  the  Ecclesia  Grtrcir  Momtmenta  of  Cotele- 
rius (Paris,  1677,  4to),  i,  201,  etc  The  MS.  used  by 
Cotelerius  contained  neither  the  author's  name  nor  the 
final  clause  about  Arsenius  of  Pegadc  Tbe  title  of  tbe 
piece  is  Bi'oc  «oi  woXiro'n  r^f  iVioc  «<»<  aoiiipov  fttf- 
Tpof  Tlfiuiv  (in  Montfaucon's  edition,  B.  r.  w.  rij(  iyiae 
roi  poKopias  icai  iitaaxnXov)  ZtrycXifric^c,  '  *'<'  <' 
Gesta  saneta  celebrisgue  matrit  nostra  (or,  according 
to  Montfaucon,  sancta  beattrque  magistra)  Sgnclrtica. 
See  Fabricius.  BiUiolh.  Grmxx,  x,  829.— Smith,  Diet,  of 
Class.  Bing,  s.  V. 

Polyetict,  the  first  martyr  of  Armenia,  was  a  sol- 
dier in  a  Koman  legion  when  converted  to  the  Christian  ' 
faith  by  one  of  his  friends  (Nearchus).  For  his  faith 
he  was  sentenced  to  be  beheaded.  His  martyrdom  took 
place  in  257.  The  Koman  Catholic  Church  observes 
his  memory  on  Feb.  13.  The  French  poet,  Pierre  Cor- 
neille,  made  this  case  of  martyrdom  the  subject  of  one 
of  his  most  beautiful  uagedies. — Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog. 
Giutralt,  s.  v. 

Polygamy  was  anciently  and  still  is  a  prevailing 
custom  in  tlie  Blast  (comp.  of  the  Persians,  Strabo,  xv, 
733;  Herod,  i,  135;  iii,  88:  Khode,  Heil.  Sage,  p.  448; 
of  the  Indians,  Strabo,  xv,  714;  of  the  Medes,  xi,  526; 
of  tbe  Geue,  vii,  297 ;  see  also  xvii,  835 ;  on  the  Egyp- 
tians, see  Herod,  ii,  92;  comp.  Diod.  Sic.  i,  80;  Heng- 
stenberg,  Mos.  p.  210  sq.),  which  stands  in  close  con- 
nection with  tbe  great  fruitfulness  of  Eastern  women; 
and  some  have  tried  Co  show  that  it  is  connected  with 
a  preponderance  of  female  births  (Mariti,  Peii.  p.  14), 
but  this  is  denied  by  Burdach  (PhgsioL  i,  403  sq.)  and 
the  must  recent  authorities.  Even  the  Mosaic  law  did 
not  forbid  polygamy  (.Polygyny),  which,  indeed,  exbted 
among  the  Israelites  from  the  beginning  of  their  nation 
(Gen.  xxviii,  9;  xxix,  passim;  xxxvii,  2;  xlvi,  10), 
but  seems  to  be  expressly  permitted  (Dent,  xxi,  16  sq. ; 
Exod.  xxi,  9  sq. ;  Lev.  xviii,  18) ;  and  there  are  several 
direct  instances  under  the  law  (Judg.viii,  30),  and  more 
indirect  ones  (x,  4 ;  xii,  9, 14),  of  polygamy,  or  at  least 
bigamy,  chiefly  in  the  time  of  the  Judges.  Yet  tbe 
lawgiver  bad  certainly  pUced  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
polygamy  by  many  remarkable  directions  (comp.  tbe 
Koran,  iv,  3,  which  allows  a  Mussulman  but  four  wedded 
wives,  without,  however,  limiting  the  number  of  his 
concubines!).  The  Mosaic  law  aimed  at  mitigating 
rather  than  removing  evils  which  were  inseparable  from 
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the  state  of  society  in  that  day.    Its  CDactmeots  were 
directed — 

(a.)  To  the  diacoumgement  of  polygamy ;  this  object 
was  forwarded  by  the  following  enactments:  (I.)  The 
castration  of  young  men,  which  is  usually  associated 
with  polygamy,  was  forbidden  (Deut.  zxiii,  1),  and  thus 
attendants  in  the  barem  were  not  easily  to  be  obtained; 
while  marriageable  women  might  reasonably  expect 
each  to  obtain  a  separate  husband,  (2.)  Every  act  of 
sexual  intercourse  rendered  the  man  unclean  for  a  day 
(Lev.  XV,  18),  which,  with  a  considerable  number  of 
women,  each  of  them  having  her  peculiar  claims  upon 
him,  would  have  been  very  burdensome.  (3.)  The  fa- 
voring of  one  wife  among  several  was  forbidden  (Exod. 
xxi,  8  sq.),  and  the  man  was  required  to  perform  his 
marriage  obligations  in  equal  measure  to  every  wife. 
This  limitation  also  would  be  oppressive  to  many.  Be- 
sides all  this,  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  several  wives 
of  one  man,  which  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  po- 
lygamy (1  Sam.  i,  2  sq. ;  2  Cbron.  xi,  21),  renders  home 
life  unpleasant  (Niebuhr,  Betchreibung,  p.  78  sq.).  The 
same  reason  keeps  some  Turks  from  polygamy  now 
(D'Ohsson,  ii,  366  sq.;  Volney,  ii,  360  sq.).'  The' result 
was  that  most  Israelites  contented  themselves  with  a 
single  wife  (see  Prov.  xii,  4;  xix,  41 ;  xxxi,  10  sq.),  or 
at  most  took  one  or  two  concubines  in  addition.  The 
same  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  ancient 
Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  i4Rc.  Egyptiam,  ii,  62  sq.).  In 
the  age  following  the  Captivity  monogamy  appears  to 
have  prevailed  (comp.  Tobit  i,  11:  ii,  19;  viii,  4,  13; 
Susan.  29,  63;  MatU  xviii,  25;  Luke  i,  6;  Acts  v,  1). 
It  became  acknowledged,  too,  as  a  prescriptive  obliga- 
tion, although  the  doctors  of  the  law  still  held  to  their 
old  canon,  that  a  man  might  marry  wives  at  pleasure — 
a  hundred  if  he  would — provided  that  he  had  means  of 
support  for  them.  Hence  we  cannot  in  1  Tim.  iii,  2 ; 
Titus  i,  6,  think  of  a  simultaneous  polygamy  (comp. 
Vetperm  Gromg.  [Amster.  1698],  p.  125  sq.),  although  it 
must  be  confessed  that  Paul's  expressions,  taken  alone, 
most  naturally  bear  this  interpretation.  The  Talmud- 
ists  insist  that  no  Jew  can  have  more  than  four  wives 
at  once,  and  a  king,  at  most,  but  eighteen  (Otho,  Lex. 
Sabbin.  p.  528  sq. ;  see  esp.  Selden,  Jut.  Xat.  et  Gent,  v, 
6;  Buxtorf,  Spotual.  p.  47  sq.,  in  Ugolino,  Thetaur, 
voL  XXX ;  Michaelis,  ifoe,  Rit.  ii,  171  sq. ;  jahn,  I,  ii, 
235  sq. ;  comp.  Selden,  De  Polygamia,  bk.  vii,  in  bis 
Otia  iheol.  p.  349  sq.).  According  to  Deut.  xvii,  17, 
kings  were  forbidden  to  take  many  wives ;  but  in  spite 
of  this  prohibition  they  (as  e.  g.  David,  2  Sam.  v,  13 ; 
Solomon,  1  Kings  xi,  3;  Rehobuam,  2  Chron.  xi,  21; 
Abijah,  xiii,  21,  and  others;  and  so  Herod  the  Great, 
Joaephus,  Ant.  xvii,  1,  8)  had  large  harems,  for  whose 
service  they  procured  eunuchs  in  foreign  lands.  See 
Harem. 

(i.)  The  second  object  of  the  Mosaic  regulations  on 
the  subject  was  to  obviate  the  injustice  frequently  con- 
sequent upon  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  a  father  or  a 
master.  This  was  attained  by  the  humane  regulations 
relative  to  a  captive  whom  a  man  might  wish  to  marry 
(DeuU  xxi,  10-14),  to  a  purchased  wife  (Exod.  xxi, 
7-11),  and  to  a  slave  who  either  was  married  at  the 
time  of  his  purchase,  or  who,  having  since  received  a 
wife  at  the  hands  of  his  master,  was  unwilling  to  be 
parted  from  her  (xxi,  2-6),  and,  lastly,  by  the  law 
reUting  to  the  legal  distribution  of  property  among 
the  children  of  the  dilTerent  wives  (Deut.  xxi,  15-17). 
These  provisions  embrace  two  quite  distinct  cases.  (1.) 
The  regulations  in  Exod.  xxi,  7-11  deserve  a  detailed 
notice,  as  exhibiting  the  extent  to  which  the  power  of 
the  head  of  a  family  might  be  carried.  It  must  be  pre- 
mised that  the  maiden  was  bom  of  Hebrew  parents, 
was  under  age  at  the  time  of  her  sale  (otherwise  her 
father  would  have  no  power  to  sell),  and  that  the  object 
of  the  purchase  was  that  when  arrived  at  puberty  she 
should  become  the  wife  of  her  master,  as  is  implied  in 
the  difference  in  the  law  relating  to  her  (ExcxI.  xxi,  7) 
and  to  a  slave  purchased  for  ordinary  work  (Deut  xv, 


12-17),  as  weU  as  in  the  term  amSh,  "  maid-eervant," 
which  is  elsewhere  osed  convertibly  with  "  concubine;" 
(Judg.  ix,  18;  oomp.  viii,  31).  With  regard  to  such  it 
is  enacted  (1)  that  she  is  not  to  "go  out  as  the  men- 
servants"  (L  e.  be  freed  after  six  years'  seiA'ice,  or  in 
the  year  of  jubilee),  on  the  understanding  that  her 
master  either  already  has  made,  or  intends  to  make  her 
his  wife  (ver.  7) ;  (2)  but,  if  he  has  no  such  intention, 
he  is  not  entitled  to  retain  her  in  the  event  of  any  other 
person  of  the  Israelites  being  willing  to  purchase  her  of 
him  for  the  same  iHirpoae  (ver.  8) ;  (8)  he  might,  how- 
ever, assign  her  to  bis  son,  and  in  this  case  she  was  to 
be  treated  as  a  daughter,  and  not  as  a  slave  (ver.  9) ;  (4) 
if  either  he  or  his  son,  having  married  her,  took  another 
wife,  she  was  still  to  be  treated  as  a  wife  in  all  respects 
(ver.  10) ;  and,  lastly,  if  neither  of  the  three  contingen- 
cies took  place  (i.  e.  if  he  neither  married  her  himself, 
nor  gave  her  to  his  son,  nor  had  her  redeemed),  then 
the  maiden  was  to  become  absolutely  free  without  wait- 
ing for  the  expiration  of  the  six  years  or  for  the  year 
of  jubilee  (ver.  11).  (2.)  In  the  other  case  (Deut.  xxi, 
10-14)  we  must  assume  that  the  wife  assigned  was  a 
non-Israelitish  slave;  otherwise  the  wife  would,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  be  freed  along  with  her  husband  in 
the  year  of  jubilee.  In  this  case  the  wife  and  children 
would  be  the  absolute  property  of  the  master,  and  the 
position  of  the  wife  would  be  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Roman  eonittbemalu,  who  was  not  supposed  capable  of 
any  commbium.  The  issue  of  such  a  marriage  would 
remain  slaves  in  accordance  with  the  maxim  of  the  Tal- 
mudists,  that  the  child  is  liable  to  its  mother's  disqual- 
ification {Kidduth.  iii,  12).  Josephus  (^Ant.  iv,  8,  28) 
states  that  in  the  year  of  jubilee  the  slave,  having  mar- 
ried during  service,  carried  off  his  wife  and  children 
with  him :  this,  however,  may  refer  to  an  Israelitisfa 
maid-servant.    See  Captive.. 

(c)  The  third  object  of  the  Mosaic  statutes  on  this 
subject  was  to  bring  divorce  under  some  restriction; 
and  this  was  effected  by  rendering  divorce  a  formal 
proceeding,  not  to  be  done  by  word  of  mouth  as  here- 
tofore, but  by  a  "bill  of  divorcement"  (Deut.  xxiv,  1), 
which  would  generally  demand  time  and  the  interven- 
tion of  a  third  party,  thus  rendering  divorce  a  leas  easy 
process,  and  furnishing  the  wife,  ia  the  event  of  its  be- 
ing carried  out,  with  a  legal  evidence  of  her  marriage- 
ability :  we  may  also  notice  that  Moses  wholly  prohib- 
ited divorce  in  case  the  wife  had  been  seduced  prior  to 
marriage  (xxii,  29),  or  her  chastity  had  been  grooiid- 
lessly  impugned  (xxii,  19). 

(>^)  The  fourth  object,  which  was  to  enforce  purity 
of  life  during  the  maintenance  of  the  matrimonial  bond, 
forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  ten  commandments 
(Exod.  XX,  14),  any  violation  of  which  was  punishable 
with  death  (Lev.  xx,  10 ;  Deut.  xxii,  22),  even  in  the 
case  of  a  betrothed  person  (Deut.  xxii,  23,  24).  See 
Addltbr't. 

The  practical  results  of  these  regulations  may  hare 
been  very  salutaiy,  but  on  this  point  we  have  but  small 
opportunities  of  judging.  The  usages  themselves,  to 
which  we  have  referred,  remained  in  full  force  to  a  late 
period.  We  have  instances  of  the  arbitrary  exercise  of 
the  paternal  authority  in  the  cases  of  Achsah  (Jadg. 
i,  12),  Ibzan  (xii,  9),  Samson  (xiv,  20;  xv,  3),  and 
Michal  (1  Sam.  xvii,  25).  The  case  of  Abishag,  and 
the  language  of  Adonijah  in  reference  to  her  (1  Kinf^s 
i,  2 ;  ii,  17),  prove  that  a  servant  was  still  completely 
at  the  disposal  of  his  or  her  master.  Polygamy  alw> 
prevailed,  as  we  are  expressly  informed  in  reference 
to  Gideon  (Judg.  viii,  80),  Elkanah  (1  Sam.  i,  2),  Saul 
(2  Sam.  xii,  8),  David  (v,  18),  Solomon  (1  Kings  xi. 
3),  the  sons  of  Issachar  (1  Chron.  vii,  4),  Sfaaharaina 
(viii,  8,  9),  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi,  21),  Abijah  (xiii, 
21),  and  Joash  (xxiv,  3);  and  as  we  may  also  inler 
from  the  number  of  children  in  the  cases  of  Jair,  Ifazan. 
and  Abdon  (Judg.  x,  4;  xii,  9, 14).  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, follow  that  it  was  the  general  practice  nf  tbe 
country:  the  inconveniences  attendant  on  polygamy 
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in  nun  houses  or  with  scanty  incomes  are  so  great  as  | 
10  put  a  lerioas  bar  to  its  general  adoption,  and  hence  j 
in  modeni  coantTieo  where  it  is  fully  established  the 
pfictice  is  restricted  to  comparatively  few  (Niebuhr, ' 
yojagr,  p.  65;  Lane,  i,  289).  The  same  rule  holds 
good  with  regard  to  ancient  times :  the  discomforts  of 
polrgamy  are  exhibited  in  the  jealousies  between  the 
wires  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xvi,  6),  and  of  Ellcanah  (1 
f»m,  i,  6);  and  the  cases  cited  abore  rather  lead  to  the 
iilmnoe  that  it  was  confined  to  the  wealthy.  Mean- 
while it  may  be  noted  that  the  theory  of  monogamy 
was  retained,  and  comes  prominently  forward  in  the 
picniTcs  of  domestic  bliss  portrayed  in  the  poetical  writ- 
ings of  this  period  (Psa.  cxxviii,  3;  Prov,  v,  18;  xviii, 
ii:  nx,  H;  xxxi,  10-29;  Eccle&  ix,  9).  The  sanc- 
tity of  the  marriage-bond  was  but  too  frequently  vio- 
Isleri,  as  appears  Irom  the  frequent  allusions  to  the 
-itrange  woman"  in  the  book  of  Proverb*  (ii,  16 ;  v,  20, 
etc),  and  in  the  denunciations  of  the  prophets  against 
cbc  prevalence  of  adultery  (Jer.  v,  8;  Ezek.  xviii,  11 ; 
xzii,ll). 

In  the  post-Babylonian  period  monogamy  appears  to 
htre  become  more  prevalent  than  at  any  previous  time; 
mdnd,  we  have  no  instance  of  polygamy  during  this 
poiod  on  reooid  in  the  Bible,  all  the  marriages  noticed 
bang  with  single  wives  (Tob.  i,  9 ;  ii,  1 1 ;  Susan.  29, 
a-.  Matt,  xviii,  26;  Luke  i,  6;  Acta  v,  1).  During 
(1m  lame  period  the  theory  of  monogamy  is  set  forth  in 
Eedoi.  xxvi,  1-27.  The  practice  of  polygamy  never- 
iMca  still  existed;  Herod  the  Great  had  no  less  than 
■ae  wives  at  one  time  (Josephus,  Ant.  xvii,  1,8);  the 
Tilmadists  frequently  assume  it  as  a  well-known  fact 
(t.  g.  Kttub,  X,  1 ;  Yebam,  i,  1) ;  and  the  early  Christian 
writen,  in  their  comments  on  1  Tim.  iii,  2,  explain  it 
of  polygamy  in  terms  which  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
to  of  its  prevalence  in  .the  apostolic  age.  Michaelis 
ilatrt  »f  Mote»,  iii,  6,  §  95)  asserts  that  polygamy 
ceastd  entirely  after  the  return  from  the  Captivity; 
iMden,  on  the  other  hand,  that  polygamy  prevailed 
nsoog  the  Jews  until  the  time  of  Honorius  and  Arca- 
diai  (rir.  A.D.  400),  when  it  was  prohibited  by  an  ira- 
pmal  edict  ( 6'x.  £'6r. i, 9).     See  Maruiaob. 

POLYGAMY,  CiiBianAN  Doctrimk  CoitCBmtnio. 
Jtant  does  not  directly  forbid  polygamy,  nor  even  re- 
vm  lo  the  aobject,  since  it  had  been  almost  universally 
^vn  up.  No  case  of  polygamy  among  the  Jews  is 
imsented  in  the  Uoapel  narrative;  and  when  a  wife  is 
oentiooed,  it  is  stated  or  implied  in  the  account  that 
•ke  is  the  only  wife.  The  special  evil  of  Jewish  society 
was  the  facility  of  divorce — men  putting  away  their 
wives  for  any,  often  a  trifling,  cause.  Our  Lord,  when 
tilt  Phariaees  asked  him  (Matt,  xix,  8-9)  whether  it 
was  lawful  for  a  man  to  pat  away  his  wife  for  every 
<antp.  readied  that  God  at  the  beginning  made  them 
a  male  and  a  female  {apatv  coi  dqXv),  thus  indirectly 
ondemning  polygamy  as  contrary  to  the  origiiul  in- 
■titation  of  marriage:  with  a  male  and  a  female  only 
polrgamy  was  impossible.  He  then  declares  that  the 
bond  of  marriage  ia  indiasoluble ;  the  husband  and  wife 
•R  no  more  twain,  but  one  flesh;  and  what  God  hath 
tiras  Joined  together  let  no  man  put  asunder;  and  after- 
wards refiiies  to  their  question  on  divorce :  "  Moses  be- 
caast  of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts  suffered  you  to 
pot  away  your  wives :  bat  from  the  beginning  it  was 
not  sol'  The  practice  of  polygamy  then  existed  by 
pniaisajon,  not  by  command.  It  was  a  positive  tem- 
porary regnlation  of  Moses  as  a  political  governor,  not 
of  Gal  as  a  moral  niler.  The  Jews  bad  become  hard- 
ened in  their  hearts;  they  were  harsh  and  severe  even 
Is  their  own  flesh.  Their  nearest  relatives  they  treated 
«ith  cnelty  and  injustice.  Until  the  people  could  be 
iMogbt  into  such  a  state  that  they  could  feel  and  un- 
dentand  the  force  of  law,  it  was  necessary  for  their 
tnlcn  meanwhile  to  devise  prudential  regulations  for 
Che  psrpoae  of  checking  their  lawlessness.  All  the  evils 
of  that  early  and  idolattons  age  of  the  world  could  not  be 
I  in  a  moment;  and  such  was  the  state  of  soci- 


ety that  not  even  until  the  advent  of  the  Saviour  was  the 
institution  of  marriage  restored  to  its  primeval  integrity 
by  revoking  the  permission  of  polygamy  and  divorce. 
The  teaching  of  the  apostle  Paul,  too,  is  worthy  of  most 
serious  attention,  as  the  subject  of  polygamy  must  have 
come  immediately  before  him.  The  Christian  converts 
in  the  apostolic  age  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : 
Jews,  Romans,  and  Greeks.  Polygamy,  though  not 
unknown  among  the  Jews,  had  fallen,  as  we  have  said, 
into  general  disuse.  It  was  positively  forbidden  by  the 
Roman  law,  though  divorce  was  even  more  frequent 
among  the  Romans  than  the  Jews;  but  it  undoubtedly 
was  the  common  usage  of  the  Greeks.  Thus  Theodoret 
says:  IlaXnt  yai  nudciaav  r<ii  'EXAip^tc  cat  '\tmiaioi 
icai  ivta  Kai  rptai  Kai  irXtioai  ywai^i  vo/itfi  ydfiov  KaTi 
TavTov  (TvvoiKflv  (  Com.  in  1  Tim.  iii,  2).  The  epistles  of 
Paul  were  generally  addressed  to  Grecian  converts;  let 
OS  see,  then,  how  he  dealt  with  the  question,  which  must 
have  come  directly  before  him.  Two  ways  were  open 
to  the  apostle:  either  a  partial  or  temporary  toleration, 
or  an  immediate  and  direct  prohibition  of  the  custom. 
The  multitude  of  Greek  converts  were  andoubtedly 
polygamists ;  it  might  seem  a  hard  measure,  and  would 
produce  much  domestic  discontent  and  misery,  to  com- 
pel converts  to  abandon  their  wives  legally  married 
according  to  the  Grecian  law.  Did,  then,  the  apostle 
permit  the  usage  temporarily,  either  till  that  genera- 
tion bad  passed  away,  or  aniil  polygamisis  themselves 
were  willing  to  conform  to  the  higher  Christian  stand- 
ard? We  roost  emphatically  reply  that  the  apostle 
never  for  even  the  briefest  period  tolerated  polygamy 
among  baptized  or  Chriatian  disciples,  and  that  it  never 
existetl  in  the  Christian  Church  at  all.  Had  it  been 
tolerated  even  temporarily,  some  notice  or  reference  to 
it  would  be  found  in  the  apostolic  epistles.  The  sin- 
cerity of  converts  must  have  been  put  lo  a  severe  test : 
to  give  up  their  wives  no  doubt  often  involved  a  pain- 
ful sacriflce  to  Christian  duty,  yet  so  emphatic  and 
peremptory  must  have  been  the  apostle's  pruhibilion 
that  not  a  murmur  of  opposition  was  heard  from  Cor- 
inth, Ephesus,  Philippi,  Thessalonica,  and  other  Chris- 
tian communities.  The  apostle  often  censures  Grecian 
converts  for  their  violation  of  Christian  duty,  some  of 
them  having  fallen  from  their  regenerate  state,  and 
abandoned  themselves  to  their  old  sins ;  but  we  find  no 
reference  to  polygamy  in  his  epistles,  nothing  which  im- 
plies that  it  was  continued  or  even  known  among  them. 
There  is  no  mention,  however  remote  or  indirect,  of  a 
believer's  mret.  This  silence  can  only  intimate  the 
utter  abandonment  of  the  usage  among  Christians  as 
clearly  as  the  most  emphatic  statement.  It  could  not 
have  been  tacitly  allowed  as  indifTerent,  or  permitted 
even  for  a  brief  period ;  since  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  apostle  had  erpreafy  forbidden  polygamy,  and 
if  it  existed  at  all  in  the  Christian  communities  he 
planted,  it  could  only  have  been  in  defiance  of  his 
direct  prohibition.  No  language  can  be  plainer  than 
that  of  1  Cor.  ch.  vii :  "  I>et  every  man  have  his  own 
wife,  and  every  woman  her  own  husband ;  let  not  the 
wife  depart  from  her  husband,  let  not  a  husband  put 
away  his  wife."  Again,  the  non-existence  of  polyg- 
amy in  the  apostolic  churches  is  implied  in  the  same 
apostle's  comparison  of  marriage  to  the  union  of  Christ 
and  his  Church.  The  apostle  says:  "The  husband 
is  the  head  of  the  wife,  even  as  Christ  is  the  Head 
of  the  Church"  (Eph.  v,  28).  But  as  Christ's  Chuivh, 
as  Paul  says,  is  one  body  (Eph.  iv,  4),  there  would 
be  no  meaning  in  the  comparison,  no  similarity  in 
the  things  compared,  if  the  husband  might  have  a 
plurality  of  wives :  the  marriage  union  would  not  then 
have  a  typical  representation  of  the  union  of  Christ 
with  the  one  body,  which  is  his  Church.  Taking, 
again,  the  testimony  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  evi- 
dence against  polygamy  will  appear  most  positive  and 
decisive.  The  mind  of  the  divine  Legislator  was  so 
clearly  and  inefEiceably  stamped  on  his  followers  that 
the  usage  in  early  and  later  agea  of  the  Church  vaa 
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utterly  oiiknown;  then  U  no  instance  on  record  of 
a  baptized  polygamist  fur  fifteen  hundred  years  after 
(Christ  Catholic,  schismatic,  and  heretic,  amid  all  their 
differences,  agreed  at  least  on  this  point.  No  profess- 
ing ChrLilian,  however  erroneous  his  belief  or  scanda- 
lous his  life,  ever  ventured  to  revive  the  interdicted 
usage.  The  testimony  of  the  Church,  clearly  brought 
before  us  by  the  cnosentieut  practice  of  Christians  in 
all  ages,  is  too  explicit  to  leave  room  for  further  con- 
troversy, or  any  real  doubt  of  the  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament  on  the  subject.  Besides,  the  practice  of 
the  whole  world  was  strictly  uniform,  with  one  excep- 
tion in  the  16th  century.  In  an  evil  hour  Luther  un- 
happily gave  permission  to  one  of  bis  followers  to 
marry  a  second  wife  during  the  lifetime  of  the  first — 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse.  He  was  the  first  and  the  only 
Protestant  polygamist  of  the  Christian  Church. 

In  recent  times  the  question  of  polygamy  has  re- 
opened in  the  Christian  Church,  and  has  resumed  great 
importance.  Bishop  Colenso  in  Africa,  and  mission- 
aries of  several  denominations  in  India,  have  deemed 
it  expedient  to  allow  heathen  polygamists  to  retain 
their  wives  after  baptism ;  though,  on  becoming  Chris- 
tians, they  are  forbidden  to  add  to  the  number  of  tbem. 
Polygamist  converts  are  not  allowed,  as  being  it  is  sup- 
posed in  an  inferior  state,  to  bear  office  in  the  Church.* 
Now  this  view  of  the  subject  and  corresponding  prac- 
tice can  only  be  founded  on  an  opinion  or  theory,  which, 
if  true,  would  render  polygamy  universally  allowable 
among  Christians.  I^t  us  ask  ourselves  the  question. 
Is  polygamy,  according  to  the  new  dispensation,  allow- 
able, or  indifferent,  or  sinful?  If  allowable  or  indiffer- 
ent, why  should  it  only  be  partially  conceded,  and  not 
permitted  at  all  times?  If  it  be  iviong  or  sinful,  how 
can  we  be  justified  in  allowing  it  even  during  the  short- 
est period  ?  Its  temporary  permission  among  heathen 
converts  rests  on  no  authority,  scriptural  or  patristic, 
or  any  valid  plea  whatever:  no  primitive  precedent 
can  be  quoted,  though  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  rea- 
sons for  it  might  have  been  alleged  in  the  apostolic 
age,  and  also,  it  may  be  added,  by  missionaries  in  any 
subsequent  period,  as  iu  modem  times.  In  truth,  its 
permission  under  any  circumstances  can  uuly  by  logical 
sequence  lead  to  its  full  sanction,  as  in  the  foul  and 
degraded  system  of  Mormonism.  But  the  defenders 
of  modern  polygamy  will  perhaps  say  that  their  strong- 
est argument  in  its  defence  has  not  yet  been  examined : 
they  lay  especial  stress  on  the  examples  of  the  Old- 
Testament  saints,  which  is  probably  the  real  reason 
why  they  venture  to  allow  it,  maintaining  that  God 
would  not  have  permitted  it  for  many  ages  bad  it  been 
necessarily  immoral  or  sinful.  But  are  they  prepared 
to  say — which  is  the  real  question  at  issue — that  in  the 
New  Testament  there  is  no  precept  on  the  subject  of 
marriage?  If  there  be,  the  argument  derived  from 
the  permitted  usage  of  the  old  dispensation  is  of  no 
value  whatever,  and  may  thus  be  stated :  there  was  no 
positive  law  on  the  subject  in  the  old  dispensation,  and 
hence  many  of  the  Jews  were  polygamists ;  there  is  a 


*  In  1334  the  coiifereoce  of  missionaries  of  variims  de- 
nomlDations  in  Cnlcuita,  liiclnding  those  of  the  Baptist, 
the  London,  and  ihe  Church  Misslnnnry  Societies,  or 
the  Church  of  8cotl«ud,  iiud  the  American  Presl>vlerinu 
Board,  after  haviiiK  had  the  whoie  sniiject  frequently  un- 
der disciissioii,  and  after  much  and  serious  dcllheralioii, 
unaniiitmmlii  agreed  on  the  foilowing  nroposltioiis,  thongli 
there  had  previously  beeu  much  aiversity  of  opinion 
nmont;  litem  on  various  points;  "If  a  convert  before  be- 
coming a  Christian  has  mnrrlod  more  wives  than  one, 
in  accordance  with  the  prnrtlce  of  the  Jewish  and  early 
Christian  chnrches,  lie  shall  he  i>eruiitted  to  keep  them 
nil:  but  such  a  person  is  uot  elli;ible  to  any  offlce  in  the 
Chnrch.  In  no  other  case  Is  pulvpamv  to  be  tolerated 
among  Christians"  (Brown,  BiiL  lif  Miniiiinii,  Hi,  365,  acW). 
If  pnHif  had  been  eiven  that  polygamy  was  allowed  In 
the  early  Chnrch,  all  controversy  on  the  subject  would 
have  been  at  an  end ;  Its  permission  In  modern  times  to 
converts  from  heathenism  mlRht  have  been  allowed,  or 
even  In  many  cases  be  desirable;  hut  the  statement  It- 
self has  no  support  whatever  either  from  Scripture  or  the 
writings  of  the  fathers,  or  ecclesiastical  history. 


direct  law  or  precept  in  the  New  Testament,  nd  u 
such  binding  on  believers,  by  which  the  Cbriaian  is 
limited  to  one  wife.  But  should  it  be  aaaecteii  that 
there  is  no  positive  precept  on  marriage  in  the  New 
Testament,  we  shall  thus  have  to  fall  back  upon  the 
old  dispensation  for  instruction  and  guidance ;  in  which 
case,  why  should  we  permit  polygamy  only  for  a  time, 
or  in  the  case  of  heathen  converts,  instead  of  tUowiBg 
Christians  tmiversally  to  follow,  if  they  please,  the 
example  of  the  patriarchs  and  saints  of  the  Jewish 
Church  ?  If  polygamy  be  permitted  to  converts  from 
heathenism,  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  poniin 
precept  on  the  subject  in  the  New  Testament,  and  thai 
we  may  have  recourse  to  the  permission  of  the  Jewith 
law,  no  reason  most  assuredly  can  be  given  why  Chris- 
tians generally  may  not  be  permitted  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  sanction  given  to  polygamy  in  the  <dd 
dispensation,  and  by  the  example  of  its  patriarchs  and 
saints.  "Experience,''  says  Dr.  Spring,  "^has  abos- 
dantly  and  painfully  proved  that  polygamy  delttsei 
and  brutalizes  both  the  body  and  the  mind,  and  renden 
society  incapable  of  those  generous  and  refined  aAr- 
tions  which,  if  duly  cultivated,  would  be  found  to  be 
the  inheriunce  even  of  our  fallen  nature.  Where  it 
an  instance  in  which  polygamy  has  not  been  the  source 
of  many  and  bitter  calamities  in  the  domestic  circle 
and  to  the  state?  Where  has  it  reared  a  virtuous, 
heaven-taught  progeny?  Where  has  it  been  distia- 
guished  for  any  of  the  moral  virtues;  or,  rather,  where 
has  it  not  been  distinguished  for  the  most  fearful  de- 
generacy of  mankind  ?  Where  has  it  even  been  found 
friendly  to  population  ?  It  has  been  reckoned  that  the 
number  of  male  infants  exceeds  that  of  females  in  tht 
proportion  of  nineteen  to  eighteen,  the  excess  uf  the 
males  scarcely  providing  for  their  greater  consomp- 
tion  by  war,  seafaring,  and  other  dangerous  or  ob- 
healthy  occupations.  It  seems  to  have  been  '  the  onler 
of  nature  that  one  woman  should  be  assigned  to  «k 
man.'  And  where  has  polygamy  ever  been  friendly  to 
the  physical  and  intellectual  character  of  the  popula- 
tion? The  Turks  are  polygamists,  and  so  are  the 
Asiatics;  but  how  inferior  •  people  to  the  ancitiit 
Ureeks  and  Romans !"  The  practice  uf  polygamy  bst 
sometimes  been  alleged  to  originate  in  the  influeoft 
of  climate,  but  the  fact  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the 
coldest  as  well  as  in  the  warmest  climates  it  is  fornid 
to  exist.  And  though  it  must  be  admitted  to  piertil 
more  extensively  in  regions  situated  towards  the  south, 
the  more  probable  cause  of  this  peculiarity  will  be 
found  in  ancient  usage  or  religion.  The  manners  of 
different  countries  have  varied  in  nothing  more  than 
in  their  domestic  constittitions.  Less  pulished  and 
more  luxurious  nations  have  either  not  perceived  the 
bad  effects  of  polygamy,  or,  if  they  did  perceive  them, 
they  who  in  such  countries  possessed  the  power  of  re- 
forming the  laws  have  been  unwilling  to  resign  their 
own  gratifications.  Polygamy  is  retained  at  this  dsjr 
in  all  Mohammedan  countries,  and  throaghont  the 
whole  Eastern  world  (see  a  recent  article  on  this  snl^ 
ject  in  the  WfstminKltr  Rniein,  Oct.  1867,  art.  i);  and 
even  in  countries  like  Algiers,  where  the  French  con- 
trolling influence  is  manifest,  the  Jews  practice  polyi;- 
amy  to  a  lai^  extent.*  But  among  Western,  or,  bet- 
ter. Christian  nations,  it  is  univeisally  prohibited.  la 
Sweden  it  is  punished  with  death.  In  England,  be- 
sides the  nullity  of  the  second  marriage,  it  subject* 
the  offender  to  transportation  or  imprisonment  and 
branding  for  the  first  offence,  and  to  capital  pnuisb- 
ment  for  Ihe  second.  About  the  middle  of  tlie  16lb 
centurr,  Bemardus  Ochinus,  general  of  the  Order  of 
Capuchins,  and  afterwards  a  Protestant,  published  Di- 
alogues in  favor  of  polygamy,  to  which  Theodore  Btn 
wrote  a  reply.  In  1682  a  work  entitled  Pi^jgamia 
Triumphatrix  appeared  under  the  name  of  Theophilia 

*  Since  1870,  when  they  were  made  dtlzens,  they  bsn 
beeu  obliged  to  cuDform  to  the  order  of  French  law. 
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AktbenB.  The  true  name  of  the  author  was  Lys- 
aas,  a  native  of  Saxuny.  In  1780  Martin  Hadan 
pabUiiied  Tkelj/plUiora,  or  a  Tnatite  on  Female  Rum, 
in  which  he  derended  polygamy  on  the  part  of  the 
male.  The  only  exception  in  the  West  to  monog- 
mxna  practice  occurs  among  the  Mormons  (q.  v.). 
This  strange  sect  teaches  that  the  use  and  foundation 
of  matrimony  is  to  raise  op  a  peculiar,  holy  people  for 
[fac  kingdom  of  God  the  Son,  that  at  the  millennium 
th«y  may  be  raised  to  reign  with  him ;  and  the  glory 
of  the  man  will  be  in  pniportion  to  the  uze  of  his 
household  of  children,  wives,  and  servants.  Quoting 
(be  Scriptare  that  "  the  man  is  not  without  the  wom- 
tn,  nor  the  woman  without  the  man,"  they  affirm  that 
ii  a  the  duty  of  every  man  to  marry  at  least  once,  and 
Ibat  a  womsn  cannot  enter  into  the  heavenly  liing- 
doin  without  a  husband  to  introduce  her  as  belonging 
10  bimseir.  The  addition  of  wives  after  the  6nt  to  a 
mta'i  family  is  called  a  "  sealing  to  him,"  a  process 
wbicb  cooatiiutes  a  relation  with  all  the  rights  and 
auKtioiis  of  matrimony.  This  introduction  and  con- 
tinaance  of  the  baneful  and  immoral  practice  of  polyg- 
amy la  likely,  sooner  or  later,  to  prove  dectiuctive  to 
tbe  vbole  system  of  Mormonism. 

The  argument  against  polygamy  from  a  strictly  eth- 
ical and  social  standpoint  is  thus  presented  by  Paley : 
'Tbe  equality  in  the  number  of  maJes  and  females  bom 
into  the  world  intimates  the  intention  of  God  that  one 
woman  should  be  assigned  to  one  man ;  for  if  to  one 
man  be  allowed  an  exclusive  right  to  Ave  or  more 
Komen,  four  or  more  men  must  be  deprived  of  the  ex- 
cbmre  possession  of  any ;  which  could  never  be  the 
order  intended.  It  seems  also  a  significant  indication 
li  ibe  divine  will  that  he  at  first  created  only  one 
wooao  to  one  man.  Had  God  intended  polygamy  for 
tbe  species,  it  is  probable  he  would  have  begun  with 
ii;  especially  as  by  giving  to  Adam  more  wives  than 
one  the  inultiplicaiion  of  the  human  race  would  have 
pneeeded  with  a  quicker  progress.  Pulrgamy  not 
wly  violates  the  constitution  of  nature,  and  the  appa- 
itnc  design  of  the  Deity,  but  produces  to  the  parties 
ibemselves,  and  to  the  public,  the  following  bad  ef- 
fecto:  contests  and  jealousies  among  the  wives  of  the 
lame  hudniid ;  distracted  affections,  or  the  loss  of  all 
afcaion  in  the  busband  himself;  a  voluptuousness  in 
tbe  rich  which  dissolves  the  vigor  of  their  intellectual 
u  well  as  active  faculties,  producing  that  indolence  and 
iaibeality,  both  of  mind  and  body,  which  have  long 
diaiacteiized  the  nations  of  the  East ;  the  abasement 
of  one  half  of  the  human  species,  who,  in  countries 
wbere  polygamy  obtains,  are  degraded  into  instruments 
°f  physical  pleasure  to  the  other  half;  neglect  of  chil- 
ilrei;  and  tbe  manifold  and  sometimes  nniuitural  mis- 
diie&  which  arise  from  a  scarcity  of  women.  To  com- 
pensate fur  these  evils,  polygamy  does  not  offer  a  single 
adraniage.  In  the  article  of  population,  which  it  has 
lieen  thouf;ht  to  promote,  the  comroanity  gain  nothing 
(nothing,  I  mean,  compared  with  a  state  in  which  mai^ 
liage  is  nearly  universal) ;  for  tbe  question  is  not 
whether  one  man  will  have  more  children  by  five  or 
non  wives  than  by  one,  but  whether  these  five  wives 
would  not  bear  the  same  or  a  greater  number  of  chil- 
dren to  five  separate  husbands.  And  as  to  the  care  of 
children  when  pnxluced,  and  the  sending  of  them  into 
tbe  wofkl  in  situations  in  which  thry  may  be  likely  to 
kna  and  bring  up  families  of  their  own,  upon  which 
tbe  increase  ami  succession  of  the  human  species  in  a 
Areat  degree  depend,  this  is  less  provided  for  and  less 
practicable  where  twenty  or  thirty  children  are  to  be 
supported  by  the  attention  and  fortunes  of  one  father 
tban  if  they  were  divided  into  live  or  six  families,  to 
och  of  which  were  assigned  the  industry  and  inherit- 
ance of  two  parents."  Thus  far  Dr.  Paley.  We  shall 
dxe  this  article  with  the  words  of  an  excellent  writer 
w  the  same  side  of  the  subject :  "  When  we  reflect," 
be  aays,  "that  the  primitive  institution  of  marriage 
limited  it  to  on«  man  and  one  woman ;  that  this  insti- 


tution was  adhered  to  by  Noah  and  his  sons,  amid  the 
degeneracy  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  in  spite 
of  the  example  of  polygamy  which  the  occtused  race  of 
Cain  bad  introduced ;  when  we  consider  how  very  few 
(comparatively  S)ieaking)  examples  of  this  practice  there 
were  among  the  faithful ;  how  much  it  bought  its  own 
punishment  with  it;  and  how  dubious  and  equivocal 
those  passages  are  ui  which  it  appears  to  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  divine  approbation ;  when  to  these  reflec- 
tions we  add  another  respecting  the  limited  views  and 
temporary  nature  of  the  more  ancient  dispensations  and 
institutions  of  religion,  how  often  the  imperfections  and 
even  vices  of  tbe  patriarchs  and  people  of  God  in  old 
time  are  recorded,  without  any  express  notification  of 
their  criminality — how  much  is  said  to  be  commanded 
which  our  reverence  for  the  holiness  of  God  and  his  law 
will  only  suffer  us  to  suppose  were  for  wise  ends  permit- 
ted; bow  frequently  the  messengers  of  God  adapted 
themselves  to  the  genins  of  the  people  to  whom  they 
were  sent,  and  tbe  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which 
they  lived;  above  all,  when  we  consider  the  purity, 
equity,  and  benevolence  of  the  Christian  law,  the  ex- 
plicit declarations  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostle  Paul  re- 
specting the  institution  of  marriage,  its  design  and  lim- 
itation; when  we  reflect,  too,  on  the  testimony  of  the 
most  ancient  fathers,  who  could  not  possibly  be  ignorant 
of  tbe  general  and  common  practice  of  the  apostolic 
Church ;  and,  finally,  when  to  these  considerations  we 
add  those  which  are  founded  on  justice  to  the  female 
sex,  and  all  the  regulations  of  domestic  economy  and 
notional  policy,  we  must  wholly  condemn  the  revival  of 
p<dygamy."  See  Palev,  Moral  PhUotophy,  i,  819-825; 
Madan,  Thelyphlhora  ';  Towen^  WUls,  Pcnn,  R.  Hill, 
Palmer,  and  Haweis,  Atwcert  to  Madan;  Motilklg  Rev. 
Ixiii,888;  and  also  vol.  Ixix ;  Beattie,  Eltmenis  of  Moral 
Science,  ii,  127-129:  Wuttke,  Christian  Bthict,  ii,  806 
sq.;  Harless,  EUiiet  (see  Index);  and  the  literature 
quoted  in  the  article  Marbiaoe.    (J.  H.W.) 

Polyglot  Biblea.  Although  the  eariiest  speci- 
men of  a  polyglot  was  that  of  a  projected  work  of  tbe 
celebrated  printer  Aldus  Manutius,  of  which  one  page 
only  was  published,  the  first  of  this  kind  was  tbe  Com- 
plutemiam  Polyglot,  entitled  Biblia  Sacra  Polyghtta, 
complectentia  Vetm  Tetlamentum,  Ilebraico,  Chaldaico, 
Gram,  et  Latino  idiomale ;  Xorum  Tegtamtnlum  Gra- 
cum  et  Lattnum;  et  vocabularium  Htbraicum  et  Chal- 
daicum,  cum  grammatica  Htbraica ;  necnon  iirtifmario 
Graco,  De  mandato  et  nmptibus  Cardinaiia  Frandtci 
Ximem$  de  Cimerot  (6  vols,  fol.,  in  Complutensi  Uni- 
versitate,  1514-17).  As  the  title  already  indicates,  we 
are  indebted  for  this  work  to  the  celebrated  cardinal, 
statesmsn,  and  general,  Francis  Ximenes  de  Cisneros 
[see  XiuENEs],  who  published  it  at  his  own  expense,  at 
the  cost  of  60,000  ducats.  It  was  commenced  in  1502, 
completed  in  1517,  and  published  in  15'22.  The  editors 
were  iElius  Antonius,  Ducas,  Piucianus,  Stunica,  Za- 
mora,  Coronellus,  and  Johannes  de  Yergara.  The  last 
three  were  originally  Jews.  The  first  four  volumes  con- 
tain the  O.  T.,  with  the  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek,  in 
three  columns,  the  Targum,  and  a  Latin  version  of  the 
same.  The  position  of  the  Latin  between  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Greek  was  to  indicate  that  just  as  Christ  was 
crucified  between  two  thieves,  so  the  Boman  Church, 
represented  by  St.  Jerome's  version,  is  crucified  between 
the  synagogue,  represented  by  the  Hebrew  text,  an<l 
the  Eastern  Church,  denoted  by  the  Greek  version. 
Tbe  fifth  volume  contains  the  Greek  Testament,  with 
tbe  Latin  Vulgate.  The  last  volume  consists  of  vocab- 
ularies, indexes,  etc.  The  Greek  Testament  was  fin- 
ished in  1517;  but  tbe  MSS.  were  modem,  and  not  of 
much  critical  value  (see  Dr.  Bowring's  letter,  Monthly 
Repo$ilory  for  1827,  p.  572).  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  celebrated  text  of  the  Three  Witnesses  in  this  edi- 
tion was  translated  from  the  Latin.  There  were  only 
600  copies  printed  of  this  splendid  work,  of  which  three 
were  on  vellum.  One  of  these  was  sold  in  England  in 
1829  for  GOO  guineas. 
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The  Antwerp  Polyglot  waa  publiabed  in  1669-72,  in 
8  vols.  foL,  at  the  expense  of  Philip  11,  king  of  Spain, 
whence  it  is  also  called  Biblia  Rrgia.  It  contains,  in 
addition  to  the  Complutensian  texts,  a  Chaldee  para- 
phrase, the  Syriac  version,  and  the  Latin  translation  of 
Arias  Montanus,  which  was  a  correction  of  that  of  Pag- 
ninus.  It  also  contains  lexicons  and  grammars  of  the 
various  languages  of  the  originals  and  versions.  See 
Arias  Montamvs. 

The  Parit  Pob/glot,  in  addition  to  the  contents  of  the 
former  works,  has  a  Syriac  and  Arabic  version  of  both 
the  O.  T.  and  N.  T.,  with  the  Samariun  Pentateuch, 
now  published  for  the  first  time,  and  edited  by  J.  Mori- 
nus.  This  polyglot  also  contains  the  Samaritan  vtrnon 
of  the  same.  It  was  published  in  1646,  in  10  vols,  large 
folio.  The  editor  of  this  valuable  but  unwieldy  work 
was  Michael  le  Jay,  who  was  ruined  by  the  pablicalion. 
See  Lb  Jat. 

The  London  Polyglot,  edited  by  Brian  Walton,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Chester,  is  much  more  comprehensive 
than  any  of  the  former.  It  was  published  in  1657,  in  6 
vols.  foL  The  Arst  volume,  besides  prolegomena  (pub- 
lished separately  by  A.  Dathe,  Lips.  1777),  contains  the 
Pentateuch,  exhibiting  on  one  page  the  Hebrew  text, 
with  the  interlinear  Latin  version  of  Arias  Montanus, 
the  Latin  Vulgate  of  the  Clementine  edition,  the  Sep- 
tuagint  of  the  Roman  edition,  and  the  various  read- 
ings of  the  Cod.  Alex.,  the  Latin  version  of  Flamin- 
ios  Nobilius,  the  Syriac  with  a  Latin  version,  the  Tar- 
gum  of  Onkelos  with  a  Latin  version,  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  with  the  Samaritan  version  of  the  same, 
and  a  Latin  translation  serving  for  both,  and  the  Arabic 
with  a  Latin  version.  The  second  volume  comprises 
the  historical  books,  with  the  Targums  of  Jonathan. 
The  third  volume  contains  the  books  from  Job  to  Mala- 
chi,  and,  besides  the  versions  in  all  the  former  lan- 
guages, the  Psalms  in  Ethiopic,  and  a  Latin  translation. 
The  fourth  volume  has  all  the  Deutero-canonical  books 
in  Greek,  Latin,  Arabic,  and  Syriac;  the  two  Hebrew 
texts  of  Tobit,  and  two  Chaldee  and  a  Persian  Targum 
on  the  Pentateuch,  with  Latin  versions.  The  lifth  vol- 
ume has  the  N.  T.,  with  Arias  Montanus's  translation ; 
the  Syriac,  Persic,  Latin,  Vulgate,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic 
versions.  These,  with  separate  Latin  versions  of  the 
Oriental  translations,  are  all  given  on  one  page.  The 
rixth  volume  contains  various  readings  and  critical  re- 
marks. The  whole  of  this  stupendous  labor  was  com- 
pleted in  four  years.  It  was  published  by  subscription, 
under  the  patronage  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  died  be- 
fore its  completion.  This  gave  occasion  to  the  cancel- 
ling of  two  leaves  of  the  preface,  in  order  to  transfer  to 
king  Charles  II  the  compliments  addressed  to  Crom- 
well There  are  in  consequence  both  rtpubtican  and 
royal  copies,  the  former  of  which  are  the  most  scarce 
and  valuable.  For  the  variations  between  these,  see 
Butler's  Hora  BiUiea  and  Adam  Clarke's  Succetrioa  of 
Sacred  Literature,  This  polyglot  was  accompanied  by 
CasteU's  Heplaglot  Lexicon,  in  2  vols.  foL  See  Cas- 
tell;  Walton. 

The  Leipsic  or  Rnneeci«i'$  Polyglot,  published  under 
the  title  Hiblia  Sacra  Quadrilinguica  V.  Test.  Hd>r.  etc. 
(1747-61,  3  vols.  fol.).  The  N.  T.  was  published  first 
in  1718,  and  with  a  new  title-page  in  1747,  while  the 
O.  T.  was  published  in  1750-61.  The  first  volume  con- 
tains the  historical  books,  the  second  the  remaining 
books  of  the  O.  T.,  together  with  the  apocryphal  books. 
Besides  the  Hebrew,  the  Alexandrian  version  and  Seb. 
Schmidt's  Latin  and  Luther's  German  translation  are 
idven.  The  Greek  text  of  the  apocryphal  books  is  that 
iif  Grabe.  The  N.  T.,  comprising  the  third  volume, 
has,  besides  the  Greek,  the  Syriac,  the  vulgar  Greek 
version,  and  S.  Schmidt's  Latin  and  Luther's  German 
version. 

Besides  Reinecctus's  version,  we  may  mention  the 
HeideWerg  or  Bertram'!  Polyglot  (8  vols,  fol.,  ex  officina 
Sanct-Andreana,  1686;  2d  ed.  1699;  8d  ed.  1616),  the 
Hamburg  or  Wolder't  Polyglot  (Hamburg,  1696,  fol.), 


and  Butter's,  of  which  only  the  Pentatencb,  Joilns, 
Judges,  and  Kutb  were  published  (Norimberge,  1599, 
fol.),  and  the  N.  T.  But  by  far  the  best  of  all  these 
small  polyglots  is  Keineccius's. 

Of  the  polyglots  published  in  our  century,  we  men- 
tion Mr.  Bagster's  Polyglot  (Loud.  1881,  foL),  onotaining 
in  one  volume  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Samaritan  Penu- 
teuch,  the  Septuagint,  Vulgate,  and  Syriac  versions,  the 
Greek  text  of  Mill  in  the  N.  T.,  together  with  lAithei't 
German,  Diodati's  Italian,  Oslervald's  French,  Scio't 
Spanish,  and  the  English  A.  V.  of  the  Bible.  The  pro- 
legomena of  S.  Lee  are  a  very  useful  help  to  the  stodenL 
The  cheapest  and  most  generally  useful  polyglot  is  ooe 
entitled  Polyglollen  -  Bibel  mm  praJUiaclten  Hanigt- 
brauek,  edited  by  Drs.  Stier  and  Theile,  It  coniain 
the  Hebrew,  Septuagint,  Vulgate,  and  German,  in  tbe 
O.  T.,  and  the  Greek,  Vulgate,  and  German,  in  the  N.  T. 
The  latest  polyglot  edition  is  the  Brraglot  Bible,  om- 
pritiag  the  Holy  Scripturri  of  the  Old  and  New  Tttlff 
mente  in  the  original  Tongua,  together  vith  the  Septua- 
gint, the  Syriac  (of  the  AW  Testament),  the  Vulgate,  the 
A  uthorized  Englith  and  German,  and  the  moit  appnmi 
French  Vertiom,  edited  by  K.  De  Levante  (Loud.  1876, 
6  vols,  royal  4to). 

There  are  also  polyglots  of  several  portions  of  the 
Bible,  of  which  one  of  the  most  valuable  is  that  pub- 
lished at  Constantinople,  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Pmisii, 
and  Arabic,  in  1646.  The  Rabbinical  Bibles  (q.  t.)  are 
in  many  cases  also  to  some  extent  polyglot.  Besides 
the  article  Bible,  see  Emesti,  De  BtbUit  PolygUiliii 
(Wittenb.  1688);  Darling,  Cydopadia  Bibliographica 
(Holy  Scriptures),  coL  89  sq.;  RoeenmUller,  //oadMI 
der  biUitcken  Literatur,  iii,  281  sq.;  Le  Long-Maacb, 
B&liolheca  Sacra,  i,  881  sq.;  Eichhom,  Einkittng  n 
deu  A.  Trtt.  (Index  in  vol.  v,  s.  v.  Polyglotte) ;  Simon, 
Hitl.  Critique  du  Vieux  Tettament  (Rotterdam,  1686),  p. 
614  sq.;  Carpzov,  Critiea  Sacra  (Lipsia,  1748),  p.8W 
sq. ;  Kortholt.  Tract,  de  varOi  ScriptiiTa  edilien.  cap. 
xxxii,  p.  874  sq.;  Tenjtel,  Diatribe  PkOol.  de  BUm 
Poly^u  (Wittenb.  1686);  Cebiu^  De  BSblut  Polf 
gtottu  diatertatio  (Upsala,  1707) ;  Wolf,  BibHoth.  Heir. 
voL  ii,  §  10,  p.  832  sq.;  Walton,  Prolegom.  §  14;  Hot- 
tinger,  Bibliolhecar.  Quadriparlitum,  p.  188  »q. ;  Aher, 
Bibliograph.  Nachrichlen  (Wien,  1779),  p.  SO  sq. ;  Keaa^ 
Bibliotheca  Novi  Tettamenti,  etc.  (Brunsvigme,  IKTSl 
§  6;  and  his  art  Polyglotten-Bibetn  in  Herzog,  Beal-l'*- 
cyklop.;  the  art.  Polyglott  in  Kitto;  Diestcl,  CesoLdi* 
A  Iten  Tett.  (Jena,  1869),  p.  207,  264,  266 ;  and,  as  far  as 
the  Complutemian  Polyt^t  is  concerned,  the  exoelkat 
monograph  of  Delitzsch,  Sludien  zur  Entitehii»gige$eh. 
der  Polygtotten-B&et  det  Cardinal*  Ximenet  (Lripa 
1871).     (R  P.) 

Polyhistor,  ALKXAsnEii,  a  Roman  writer  whose 
works  have  been  used  by  the  CbDtch  fathers,  a  na- 
tive of  CotyiBum  in  Pbrygia,  according  to  some,  and  of 
Miletus  according  to  others,  was  a  geographer  and  his- 
torian, who  lived  in  the  7th  century  of  Rome,  and  w« 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Romans  in  the  war  of  Sulla  againM 
Mithridates.  Being  purchased  by  Cornelius  Lentalii% 
he  was  intrusted  by  him  with  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  at  last  received  his  freedom.  He  then  s»- 
sumed  the  name  of  Comeliiu,  after  that  of  his  patna. 
He  resided  chiefly  at  Rome,  and  had  a  ooontry-hooseat 
Laurentum,  in  which,  having  taken  fire  while  be  w* 
there,  he  perished  in  the  flames.  He  is  often  mentiond 
and  quoted  by  Pliny  the  Elder,  Diogenes  Laenius,  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus,  and  Eusebius,  as  a  man  of  very  ex- 
tensive learning,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  ttyW 
Polyhistor.  He  wrote  a  work  in  forty  books,  each  book 
being  the  description  of  a  distinct  country.  Stephan* 
Byzantinus  mentions  his  account  of  Bithynia,  Cari^j 
Paphlagonia,  Syria,  Libya,  Crete,  and  other  eountrieft 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  quotes  his  Treatise  on  the  Jenl, 
of  which  Eusebius  has  inserted  fragments  in  his  "Chra- 
nography."  Clemens  Alexandrinus  mentions  anoth« 
work  of  Polyhistor,  on  the  Symbol  of  Pythagoras ;  at 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  in  his  work  against  Julian,  qootet 
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bis  uthority  oo  the  early  bUtoiy  of  the  world.  ITnfor- 
tuuiulv  oooe  of  PolybUtor'i)  works  bave  cume  down  to 
!&— £>$&A  Cychp,  &  V, 

Folyhymnla,  a  dangfater  of  Zens,  or  Japiter,  and 
Mwof  the  nine  Muses.  She  presided  over  lyric  poetry, 
unj  wu  believed  to  have  invented  the  lyre. 

Foljmesia,  or  the  region  of  many  islands  (itoKvQ, 
■U19,  tnd  y^os,  an  itiand),  is  the  name  usually  given, 
with  more  or  leas  of  limitation,  to  the  numerous  groups 
of  ialandi,  sod  aome  few  single  islands,  scattered  through- 
nil  the  grett  Pacific  Ocean,  between  the  eastern  shores 
vfAaaandthe  western  shores  of  America.    Initswidest 
tigsilicition,  the  term  Polynesia  might  be  understood  as 
embruing,  besides  the  groups  hereafter  to  be  mentioned, 
Ibe  vuious  islands,  iai^  and  small,  of  the  Indian  Ar- 
chipelago, in  one  direction,  and  the  vast  island  of  New 
Uulland  (q.  v.)  or  Australia,  with  its  dependency  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  in  another.     Including  these,  the 
whole  region  has  sometimes  been  called  Oceanica,  and 
noelimes  Australasia — generally,  however,  in  modem 
limes,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  islands  in  the  Indian  Ai^ 
cbipelago,  to  which  certain  writers  have  given  the  name 
ti  Ualaysia.     In  proportion,  also,  as  the  area  of  mari- 
time discovery  has  become  enlarged,  it  has  been  thought 
awrenient  by  aome  geogiapheis  to  narrow  still  further 
thelimiuofPolynesia,  to  the  exclusion  of  Australia  and 
Van  Diemen's  Land ;  while  others,  again,  exclude  Papua 
(i|.  r.)  or  New  Guinea,  New  Ireland  (q.  v.),  Solomon's 
lite  (q.  v.),  the  Louinade  group,  the  New  Hebrides 
((|.T.),  New  Caledonia  (q.  v.),  and  certain  other  groups 
•ml  angle  islands,  together  with  New  Zealand  (q.  v.), 
fniD  the  area  of  Polynesia,  and  give  to  these,  in  union 
«ith  AoMralia,  the  collective  designation  of  Australasia. 
To  ill  these,  with  the  exception  of  New  Zealand,  French 
writen  have  given  the  name  ot  ifeUtaaia,  or  the  Black 
IJandt;  while  a  similar  name,  Kelanonetia,  has  been 
giren  to  them  by  Prichard  and  Latham — purely,  how- 
eter,  on  ethnological  grounds,  as  we  shsU  presejitly  no- 
rice.    Thus  we  have  the  three  geographical  divisions 
of  Hilaysia,  Australasia,  and  Polynesia,  the  last  men- 
dined  of  which  embraces  all  the  groups  and  single  isl- 
uis  not  included  under  the  other  two.    Accepting  this 
unngement,  still  the  limits  between  Australasia  and 
Pblroesia  bave  nut  been  very  accurately  defined;  In- 
tel, scarcely  any  two  geographers  appear  to  be  quite 
■greed  upon  the  subject ;  neither  shall  we  pretend  to 
<lKide  in  the  matter.     The  following  list,  however, 
cmiprises  all  the  principal  groups  and  single  islands 
not  previously  nanied  as  coming  under  the  division  of 
Aiotnlasia — viz.:  1.  North  of  the  equator — the  Lsdrone 
or  Marian  Islands,  the  Felew  Islands,  the  Caroline  Isl- 
Bidi,  the  Radack  and  Ralick  chains,  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
Bds,  Gilbert's  or  Kingsmill's  Archipelago,  and  the  Ga- 
lapagos.   2.  South  of  the  equator — the  EUice  group, 
■he  Phoenix  and  Union  groups,  the  Fiji  Islands,  the 
Friendly  Islands,  the  Navigator's  Islands,  Cook's  or 
Uarrey  Islands,  the  Society  Islands,  the  Dangerous  Ar- 
chipelago, the  Maitjuesas  Islands,  Fitcaim  Island,  and 
Eitter  Island.     (In  the  fcrmer  part  of  this  article  we 
Isigdy  depend  upon  Chambers's  Cychpadia,  and  in  the 
latter  part  upon  Gardner's  f'ui/kt  of  all  Nations^ 

Gm/rofiieal  Ueicnpiion. — These  islands,  which  ex- 
tend fnm  about  30°  north  of  the  equator  to  about  80° 
Koth  of  it,  are  aome  of  them  volcanic  in  their  origin, 
sad  totue  at  ibem  coralline.  The  volcanic  islands  gen- 
erally rise  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean,  and  are  therefore  called  the  high  islands,  in 
ooDtiadietiiiction  to  the  coralline  or  low  islands.  They 
cdiaist  of  basalt  and  other  igneous  formations.  Of  these, 
Ihe  principal  are  the  Friendly  Islands,  one  of  which, 
Otaheite  or  Tahiti,  has  a  mountain  rising  to  the  height 
«f  10,000  feet ;  the  Marquesas  Islands  (q.  v.),  also  very 
hi^;  the  SanKwn  (q.v.)  or  Navigator's  Islands;  and 
the  Sandwich  Idands  (q.  v.),  of  which  Owyhee  or  Ha- 
nii  poaaesaes  several  both  active  and  extinct  craters, 
1S,000,  14,000,  and  even  16,000  feet  high.  The  Gala- 
VIIL-A  A 


pagos  group,  nearest  of  aU  to  South  America,  are  like- 
wise of  igneous  origin,  and  bave  several  still  active 
craters.  The  remaining  islands  are  for  the  most  part 
of  coralline  formation.  Of  the  islands  generally,  we 
need  only  further  observe  that,  although  situated  within 
the  tropics,  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  is  delightfully 
tempered  by  a  succession  of  land  and  sea  breezes.  The 
soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and,  besides  the  vegetable 
productions  found  growing  when  the  islands  were  first 
discovered  by  Europeans,  it  has  given  a  welcome  home 
to  the  orange,  lemon,  sugar-cane,  gnava,  cotton,  potato, 
melon,  and  other  fruits  and  plants  inlrodoced  by  foreign 
visitants.  The  only  native  quadrupeds  on  any  of  the 
islands  when  fifat  visited  were  pigs,  dogs,  and  rats;  but 
the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  and  even  the  horse,  have 
since  been  successfully  introduced  into  many  of  the 
groups.  The  feathered  tribes  are  numerous,  likewise 
the  insects,  and  the  coasts  everywhere  abound  with  a 
vast  variety  of  fish  and  Crustacea,  highly  important  as 
a  matter  of  food  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  islands  in 
which  qusdrupeds,  whether  native  or  introduced,  are 
found  in  only  a  small  number.  For  a  more  particular 
description  of  the  several  groups  we  refer  to  the  dis- 
tinct articles  of  Fiji;  Fbiesulv  Islands;  Sandwich 
IsiJiNDS,  etc ;  and  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the 
Polynesians  generally. 

InhabUoMt. — ^I'his  race  of  people,  supposed  at  one 
time  by  certain  writers  to  be  of  American  origin,  is 
now  almost  universally  admitted  to  have  a  close  af- 
finity with  the  Malays  (q.  v.)  of  the  peninnula  and  In- 
dian Archipelago,  and  hence  is  classified  with  them  by 
Dr.  Latham  under  his  subdivision  of  Oceamc  Mongolida, 
In  physical  structure  and  appearance,  the  Polynesians 
in  general  more  nearly  resemble  the  Malays  than  they 
do  any  other  race,  although  differing  from  (hem  in  some 
respects,  as,  indeed,  the  natives  of  several  of  the  groups 
also  do  from  each  other.  In  stature,  they  are  generally 
taller  than  the  Malays,  and  have  a  greater  tendency  to 
corpulence.  In  color,  also,  they  more  nearly  approach 
that  of  the  Europeans,  The  hair  is  often  waved  or 
curling,  instead  of  long  and  straight,  and  the  nose  is 
frequently  aqiuline.  These  differences,  however,  which 
may  all  have  been  produced  by  lapse  of  time  and  differ- 
ent conditions  of  existence,  offer  no  barrier  to  the  strong 
presumption  that  at  some  long  antecedent  period  these 
islands  were  colonizetl  by  Malay  adventurers.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  more  western  groups  of  Polynesia 
and  the  eastern  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  is  not 
so  great  but  that  it  could  have  been  easily  overcome  by 
a  hardy  race  of  sailors,  even  although  their  vessels  may 
not  have  been  so  well  constructed  as  in  modem  times; 
and  the  same  reasoning  holds  good  with  respect  to  the 
other  groups  extending  still  farther  east,  or  still  more 
to  the  north  or  south.  Each  island  or  group,  as  it  was 
attained,  would  only  form  a  convenient  point  of  depart- 
ure in  process  of  time  for  some  other  island  or  gronp 
more  remotely  situated.  It  is  true  that  the  affinities 
of  language  are  not  great  between  the  Malays  and  the 
Polynesians;  still  some  affinity  has  been  recognised 
by  philologists;  while  in  their  manners  and  customs  a 
strong  resembhince  has  been  shown  to  exist,  as  in  the 
institution  of  caste,  the  practice  of  circumcision,  the 
chewing  of  the  betel-nut,  and  other  things.  Many  other 
facts  might  be  mentioned  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  a 
Malay  settlement,  not  only  of  Polynesia,  but  of  the  isl- 
ands called  Melanesia  or  Keltenonesia  as  well ;  the  last 
mentioned  being  inhabited  by  a  race  almost  identical 
with  the  Negritos  [see  Negrillos]  or  Pelagian  Ne- 
groes of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

Dr.  Latham,  in  treating  of  the  Polynesians,  divides 
them  into  two  branches — viz.:  1.  "The  Micronesian 
branch,  and  2.  The  Proper  Polynesian  branch.  His 
theory  as  to  the  probable  line  of  migration  ia  as  fol- 
lows: "The  reason  for  taking  the  Micronesian  branch 
before  the  Proper  Polynesian  involves  the  following 
question :  What  was  the  line  of  population  by  which 
the  iiuiumereble  islands  of  the  Pacific,  from  the  Pelews 
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to  Eaater  bland,  and  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  New 
Zealand,  became  iiibabited  by  tribes  different  from,  but 
still  allied  to,  the  Protonesian  Malays?  That  line, 
whichever  it  be,  where  the  continuity  of  successive  isl- 
ands is  the  greatest,  and  whereon  the  fewest  consider- 
able interspaces  of  ocean  are  to  be  found.  This  is  the 
general  answer  a  priori,  subject  to  modifications  from 
the  counterbalancing  phenomena  of  winds  or  currents 
unfavorable  to  the  supposed  migration.  Now  this  an- 
swer, when  applied  to  the  geographical  details  regard- 
ing the  distribution  of  land  and  sea  in  the  great  oceanic 
area,  indicates  the  following  line:  New  Guinea,  New 
Ireland,  the  New  Hebrides,  the  Fijis,  and  the  Tonga 
group,  etc  From  hence  the  Navigatfr'a  Islands,  the 
isles  of  the  Dangerous  Archipelago,  the  Kingsmill  and 
other  groups,  carry  the  frequently  diverging  streams 
of  population  over  the  Caroline  Islands,  the  Ladrones, 
the  Pclews,  Easter  Island,  etc  This  view,  however, 
so  natural  an  inference  from  a  mere  land  and  sea  survey, 
is  complicated  by  the  ethnological  position  of  the  New 
Guinea,  New  Ireland,  and  Hew  Hebrides  population. 
These  are  not  Protonesian,  and  they  are  not  Polynesian. 
Lastly,  tbey  are  not  intermediate  to  the  two.  They 
brtai  rather  than  propagate  the  continuity  of  the  hu- 
man stream — a  continuity  which  exists  geographical!}', 
but  fails  ethnographicaUy,  The  recognition  of  this 
conflict  between  the  two  probabilities  has  determined 
me  to  consider  the  Slicronesian  Archipelago  as  that  part 
of  Polynesia  which  is  most  likely  to  have  been  first 
peopled,  and  hence  a  reason  for  taking  it  first  in  order. 
The  islands  comprised  in  the  Micronesian  branch  are 
the  Pelew  Islands,  the  Caroline  Islands,  the  Marian  Isl- 
ands, and  the  Tarawan  or  Kingsmill  group.  In  phys- 
ical appearance,  the  inhabitants  of  these  groups  more 
nearly  resemble  the  Malajrs  than  is  the  case  with  the 
Polynesians  Proper.  In  person,  they  are  not  so  tall  as 
the  latter.  Their  language  has  numerous  dialects,  most 
of  which  would  perhaps  be  unintelligible  to  the  groups 
farther  south  and  east.  In  religion,  they  are  pagans; 
but  their  mythology  and  traditions  differ  from  those  of 
the  Polynesians  Proper.  Neither  is  the  custom  of  the 
taboo  and  the  use  of  kawa  so  prevalent  as  they  are 
found  to  be  among  the  latter. 

The  Proper  Polynesians,  so  called,  are  fonnd  in  the 
Fiji  Islands,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing—viz., the  Navigator's  or  Samoan  Islands,  the 
Society  Islands,  and  Friendly  Islands;  also  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  the  Marquesas,  the  Dangerous  Archipel- 
ago, etc  In  physical  appearance,  they  are  the  hand- 
somest and  tallest  of  all  the  natives  of  the  Pacific  islands, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  New  Zealandcrs  or 
Maoris.  The  aquiline  nose  is  commonly  seen  among 
them,  and  there  are  many  varieties  both  of  hair  and 
complexion.  Their  face  is  generally  oval,  with  largish 
cars  and  wide  nostrils.  In  the  islands  nearest  to  the 
equator  the  skin  is  said  to  be  the  fairest,  and  it  is  darker 
in  the  coral  islands  than  in  the  volcanic  Their  lan- 
guage is  said  to  bear  some  affinity  to  the  Tagala,  and  is 
split  up  into  numerous  dialects,  all,  however,  to  a  great 
extent  mutually  intelligible  among  the  several  groups. 

Religion. — Previous  to  the  introduction  of  Christian- 
ity in  Polynesia,  in  the  end  of  the  last  and  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  the  Polynesians  were  involved  in 
gross  heathen  darkness  and  superstition.  Their  ob- 
jects of  worship  were  of  three  kinds  —  their  deified 
ancestors,  their  idols,  and  their  Etu.  Their  ancestors 
were  converted  uito  divinities  on  account  of  the  benefits 
which  they  had  conferred  upon  mankind.  Thus  one  of 
their  progenitors  was  believed  to  have  created  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars.  "Another  tradition,"  says  Mr.  Will- 
iams, in  his  Narrativt  of  Mittionary  EtUerpritet  in  the 
Sooth  Sea  Islamlt,  "stated  that  the  heavens  were  orig- 
inally so  close  to  the  earth  that  men  could  not  walk, 
but  were  compelled  to  crawl.  This  was  a  serious  evil ; 
but  at  length  an  individual  conceived  the  sublime  idea 
nf  elevating  the  heavens  to  a  more  convenient  height. 
For  this  purpose  be  put  forth  his  utmost  energy ;  and, 


by  the  first  effort,  raised  them  to  the  top  of  a  tender 
plant,  called  teve,  about  four  feet  high.  There  he  de- 
posited them  until  he  was  refreshed ;  when,  by  a  second 
effort,  be  lifted  them  to  the  height  of  a  tree  called  bma- 
riU,  which  is  as  large  as  the  sycamore.  By  the  third 
attempt  he  carried  them  to  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  and,  after  a  long  interval  of  repose,  and  by  a  most 
prodigious  effort,  he  elevated  them  to  their  present  sit- 
uation. This  vast  undertaking,  however,  was  greatly 
facilitated  by  myriads  of  dragon-flies,  which  with  their 
wings  severed  the  cords  that  confined  the  heavens  to 
the  earth.  Now  this  individual  was  deified ;  and  np  to 
the  moment  that  Christianity  was  embraced,  the  de- 
luded inhabitants  worshipped  him  as  '  the  elevator  of 
the  heavens."*  The  Polynesians  had  various  other 
gods  who  were  deified  men.  The  chief  of  these  deities, 
to  whom  mothers  dedicated  their  children,  were  Him, 
the  god  of  thieves,  and  Oro,  the  god  of  war.  The  idols 
worshipped  were  different  in  almost  every  island  and 
district.  Besides  the  numerous  objects  of  adoration, 
the  islanders  generally,  and  the  Samoana  in  particular, 
had  a  vague  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  to  whom  tbey 
gave  the  name  of  Tangaroa.  The  mode  in  which  these 
gods  were  adored  is  ^us  described  by  Mr.  Williams : 
"The  worship  presented  to  these  deities  consisted  in 
prayers,  incantations,  and  offerings  of  pigs,  fish,  vegeta- 
ble food,  native  cloth,  canoes,  and  other  valuable  prop- 
erty. To  these  must  be  added  human  sacrifices,  which, 
at  some  of  the  islands,  were  fearfully  common.  An  idea 
may  be  formed  of  their  addresses  to  the  gods  from  the 
sentence  with  which  they  invariably  concluded.  Hav- 
uig  presented  the  gift,  the  priest  would  say, '  Now,  if 
you  are  a  god  of  mercy,  come  this  way,  and  be  propi- 
tious to  this  offering;  but  if  yon  are  a  god  of  anger,  go 
outside  the  world,  you  shall  neither  have  temples,  offer- 
ings, nor  worshippers  here.'  The  infliction  of  injuries 
upon  themselves  was  another  mode  in  which  they  wor- 
shipped their  gods.  It  was  a  frequent  practice  with  the 
Sandwich  Islanders,  in  performing  some  of  their  rites,  to 
knock  out  their  front  teeth,  and  the  Friendly  Islanders 
to  cut  off  one  or  two  of  the  bones  of  their  little  fingers. 
This,  indeed,  was  so  common  that  scarce  an  adult  could 
be  found  who  had  not  in  this  way  mutilated  his  hands. 
On  one  occasion,  the  daughter  of  a  chief,  a  fine  young 
woman  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  standing  by 
my  side,  and  as  I  saw  by  the  state  of  the  wound  that 
she  had  recently  performed  the  ceremony,  I  took  her 
hand,  and  asked  her  why  she  had  cut  off  her  finger. 
Her  affecting  reply  was  that  her  mother  was  ill,  and 
that,  fearful  lest  her  mother  should  die,  she  had  done 
this  to  induce  the  gods  to  save  her.  '  Well,'  said  I, 
'  how  did  you  do  it  ?'  '  Oh,'  she  replied, '  I  took  a  aharp 
shell,  and  worked  it  about  till  the  joint  was  separated,  and 
then  I  allowed  the  blood  to  stream  from  it.  This  was 
my  offering  to  persuade  the  gods  to  restore  my  mother.' 
When,  at  a  future  period,  another  offering  b  required, 
they  sever  the  second  joint  of  the  same  finger ;  and  when 
a  third  or  fourth  is  demanded,  they  amputate  the  aame 
bones  of  the  other  little  finger ;  and  when  they  have  no 
more  joints  which  they  can  conveniently  spare,  tbey  rub 
the  stumps  of  their  mutiUted  fingers  with  rough  stones, 
until  the  blood  again  streams  from  the  wound.  'Thus  'are 
their  sorrows  multiplied  who  hasten  aAer  other  goda.' " 
The  most  affecting  of  the  religious  observances  of  the 
Polynesians  was  the  sacrifice  of  human  victimsu  This 
horrid  custom  did  not  prevail  at  the  Navigator  Islands; 
but  it  was  carried  to  a  fearful  extent  at  the  Harvey 
group,  and  still  more  at  the  Tahitian  and  Society 
Islands.  At  one  ceremony,  called  the  Feast  of  Restoix- 
tion,  no  fewer  than  seven  human  beings  were  offered  in 
sacrifice  On  the  eve  of  war,  also,  it  was  customary  to 
offer  human  victims.  It  may  be  interesting  to  notice 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  last  sacrifice  of  this  kind 
was  offered  at  Tahiti.  "  Poraare  was  about  to  fight  a 
battle,  which  would  confirm  him  in,  or  deprive  him  of. 
his  dominions.  To  propitiate  the  gods,  t  herefore,  by  the 
most  valuable  offerings  he  could  command,  was  with 
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Mm  m  object  of  the  highest  concern.  For  this  pur- 
pose roBs  of  native  doth,  pigs,  fish,  and  immense  quan- 
tities of  other  food  were  presented  at  the  maraes ;  but 
still  a  taiv,  or  sacrifice,  was  demanded.  Pomare,  there- 
fore, scut  two  of  his  messengers  to  the  house  of  the  vic- 
tim whom  he  had  marked  for  the  occasion.  On  reach- 
ing the  place,  they  inquired  of  the  wife  where  her 
husband  was.  She  replied  that  he  was  in  such  a  place, 
planting  bananas.  'Well,'  they  continued,  'we  are 
thirsty ;  give  us  some  cocoa-nat  water.'  She  told  them 
that  she  had  no  nuts  in  the  house,  but  that  they  were 
It  liberty  to  climb  the  trees,  and  uke  as  many  as  they 
desired.  They  then  requested  her  to  lend  them  the  o, 
which  is  a  piece  of  iron-wood,  about  four  feet  long  and 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  with  which  the  natives 
open  the  cocoa-nut.  She  cheerfully  complied  with  their 
wishes,  little  imagining  that  she  was  giving  them  the 
iDStrament  which,  in  a  few  moments,  was  to  inflict  a  fa- 
tal blow  upon  the  head  of  her  husband.  Upon  receiv- 
ing the  o,  the  men  left  the  house,  and  went  in  search  of 
their  rictim ;  and  the  woman,  having  become  rather 
suspicions,  followed  them  shortly  after,  and  reached  the 
l^ace  just  in  time  to  see  the  blow  inflicted  and  her  hus- 
band fall.  She  rushed  forward  to  give  vent  to  her 
agonized  feelings  and  take  a  last  embrace ;  but  she  was 
immediately  seized  and  bound  hand  and  foot,  while  the 
body  of  her  murdered  husband  was  placed  in  a  long 
basket  made  of  cocoa-nut  leaves  and  borne  from  her 
tight.  It  appears  that  they  were  always  exceedingly 
careful  to  prevent  the  wife  or  daughter,  or  any  female 
relative,  from  touching  the  corpse,  for  so  polluted  were 
females  considered  that  a  victim  would  have  been  des- 
ecrated by  a  woman's  touch  or  breath  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  have  rendered  it  unfit  for  an  offering  to  the  gods. 
While  the  men  were  carrying  their  victim  to  the  marae, 
be  recovered  from  the  stunning  effect  of  the  blow,  and, 
boond  as  he  was  in  the  cocoa-nut  leaf  basket,  he  said  to 
his  murderers, '  Friends,  I  know  what  you  intend  to  do 
with  me :  you  ate  about  to  kill  me,  and  offer  me  as  a 
labn  to  your  savage  gods;  and  I  also  know  that  it  is 
aehas  for  me  to  beg  for  mercy,  for  you  will  not  spare 
my  life.  Ton  may  kill  my  body,  but  you  cannot  hurt  my 
soiil;  for  I  have  begun  to  pray  to  Jesus,  the  knowledge 
of  whom  the  misrionaries  have  brought  to  our  island : 
yon  may  kill  my  body,  but  yon  cannot  hurt  my  soul.' 
Instead  of  being  moved  to  compassion  by  his  affecting 
address,  they  laid  him  down  upon  the  ground,  placed  a 
stone  under  his  head,  and  with  another  beat  it  to  pieces. 
In  this  state  they  carried  him  to  their  '  savage  gods.' " 
This  was  the  Ust  sacrifice  offered  to  the  gods  of  Tahiti ; 
fiir  soon  after  Christianity  was  embraced,  and  the  altars 
of  their  gods  ceased  to  be  stained  with  human  blood. 

The  Polynesians,  in  their  heathen  state,  bad  very  pe- 
enliar  opinions  on  the  subject  of  a  future  world.  The 
Tahitians  believed  that  there  were  two  places  for  de- 
parted spirits.  Among  the  Rarotongans  paradise  was 
a  very  long  house  encircled  with  beautiful  shrubs  and 
flowers,  which  never  lost  their  bloom  or  fragrance.  The 
inmates,  enjojing  perpetual  youth  and  beauty,  spent 
thor  days  in  dancing,  festivity,  and  merriment.  The 
hell  of  the  Sarotongans  consisted  in  being  compelled  to 
erawl  around  this  house,  witnessing  the  enjoyment  of 
its  inmates  without  the  possibility  of  sharing  it.  The 
terms  on  which  any  one  could  find  an  entrance  into 
paradise,  as  Hr.  Williams  informs  us,  were  these :  "  In 
order  to  secure  the  admission  of  a  departed  spirit  to  fut- 
<ire  joy^  the  corpse  was  dressed  in  the  best  attire  the 
reiativea  could  provide,  the  head  was  wreathed  with 
fiowers,  and  other  decorations  were  added.  A  pig  was 
I  hen  baked  whole,  and  placed  upon  the  body  of  the  de- 
ceased, surrounded  by  a  pile  of  vegetable  food.  After 
thia,  suppoaing  the  departed  person  to  have  been  a  son, 
the  fjsther  would  thus  address  the  corpse :  '  ily  son, 
when  yoo  were  alive  I  treated  you  with  kindness,  and 
when  TOO  were  taken  ill  I  did  my  best  to  restore  you  to 
health ;  and  now  you  are  dead,  there's  your  nomae  o,  or 
property  of  admisnon.    Go,  my  son,  and  with  that  gain 


an  entrance  into  the  palace  of  Tiki'  (the  name  of  the 
god  of  this  paradise),  'and  do  not  come  to  this  world 
again  to  disturb  and  alarm  us.'  The  whole  would  then 
be  buried ;  and  if  they  received  no  intimation  to  the 
contrary  within  a  few  days  of  the  interment,  the  rela- 
tives believed  that  the  pig  and  the  other  food  had  ob- 
tained for  him  the  desired  admittance.  If,  however,  a 
cricket  was  heard  on  the  premises  it  was  conddered  an 
ill  omen,  and  they  would  immediately  utter  the  most 
dismal  bowlings,  and  such  expressions  as  the  fallowing : 
'  Oh,  our  brother !  his  spirit  has  not  entered  the  par^ 
adise;  he  is  suffering  from  hunger — he  is  shivering 
with  cold !'  forthwith  the  grave  would  be  opened  and 
the  offering  repeated.     This  was  generally  successfuL" 

The  Maori  of  New  Zealand  form  a  branch  of  the 
Polynesian  family,  iind  as  they  seem  to  have  been  pre- 
served uncontaminated  by  intercourse  with  other  na- 
tions, we  may  discover  in  their  superstitions  some  of  the 
primitive  notions  of  the  great  mass  of  Che  islanders  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  regarded  the  origin  of  all 
things  as  Night  and  Nothingness,  and  even  the  older 
gods  theinselves  were  supposed  to  have  sprung  from 
Night.  Another  series  of  divinities  are  gods  of  light, 
and  occupy  the  highest  and  most  glorious  of  the  ten 
heavens.  The  Etu  of  the  other  districts  of  Polynesia 
was  called  Atua  in  the  language  of  New  Zealand,  and 
instead  of  being  worshipped  like  the  Elv,  was  simply 
regarded  as  a  powerful  adversary,  skilled  in  supernat- 
ural arts,  and  rendered  proof  against  all  ordinary  wor> 
ship.  Hence  arose  the  charms  and  incantations  which 
form  the  chief  element  in  Maori  worship.  The  souls  of 
their  departed  ancestors  were  ranked  among  the  A  tttas. 
An  institution,  which  is  common  to  the  Maori  and  to 
all  the  Polynesian  tribes,  is  the  Taboo,  which  is  applied 
both  to  sacred  things  and  persons.  Among  the  Maori, 
the  head-chief  being  sacred  almost  to  divinity,  his 
house,  his  garments,  and  all  that  belonged  to  him  was 
Taboo,  his  spiritual  essence  having  been  supposed  to  be 
communicated  to  everything  that  he  touched.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  before  they  embraced 
Christianity,  was  almost  entirely  a  Taboo  system — that 
is,  a  system  of  religious  prohibitions,  which  had  extend- 
ed itself  very  widely,  and  been  used  b}'  their  priests  and 
kings  to  enlarge  their  own  power  and  influence.  Tem- 
ples or  maraes  existed  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  but  nei- 
ther temples  nor  altars  existed  in  New  Zealand,  nor  in 
the  Samoas  nor  Navigators  Islands.  The  form  of  super- 
stition most  prevalent  at  the  Samoas  was  the  worship 
of  the  Elu,  which  consisted  of  some  bird,  fish,  or  reptile, 
in  which  they  supposed  that  a  spirit  resided.  Kelig- 
ious  ceremonies  were  connected  with  almost  ever}-  event 
of  their  lives.  They  presented  their  first-fruits  to  their 
gods,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  observed  a  festival  as 
an  expression  of  thanksgiving  to  the  gods  for  the  mer- 
cies of  the  past  year. 

Paganism  is  becoming  rapidly  extirpated  through 
the  efforts  of  the  missionaries,  principally  English  and 
American,  as  in  the  Samoan,  Sandwich,  and  Society 
groups,  where  but  few  absolute  pagans  now  remain. 
Under  date  of  December,  1876,  a  correspondent  of  the 
Manchetler  Guardian  writes:  "Heathenism  is  mainly 
confined  to  the  islands  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Pacific.  The  missionary  societies,  whose  efforts  have 
been  so  greatly  blessed  in  other  parts  of  Polynesia, 
are  combining  their  labors  upon  this  western  section. 
The  London  Missionary  Society  has  undertaken  the 
work  on  New  Guinea  and  the  islands  at  its  eastern 
end.  The  Melanesian  Mission  will  extend  its  labors 
to  the  Banks  and  Solomon  Islands.  The  Presby- 
terians will  enlarge  their  work  on  the  New  Hebrides. 
The  Wesleyans  have  included  New  Britain  and  New 
Ireland  in  their  field.  The  American  Board,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Hawaiian  churches,  is  enlarging  its  opera- 
tions in  Micronesia.  The  history  of  the  Polynesian 
missions  warrants  us  in  expecting  large  results  from 
this  concentration  of  Christian  influence  upon  numerous 
island  groups,  some  of  which  have  as  yet  been  only  par- 
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tUlly  expiored."  The  superstition  of  the  taboo,  the  use 
of  kawa  as  an  intoxicatiug  drink,  cannibaiUm,  infanti- 
cide, tattooing,  and  circumcision  are  now  fast  disap- 
pearing under  the  influence  of  Christianity.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  contact  of  these  isUnders  with 
civilization  has  not  been  always  productive  of  unmixed 
good ;  the  introduction  among  them  of  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  and  of  the  vices  and  diseases  of  Europeans,  hav- 
ing thinned  the  population  to  a  lamentable  extent. 
Further  particulars  with  respect  to  the  natives  of  Poly- 
nesia will  be  found  in  some  of  our  articles  on  the  groups 
regarded  as  being  the  most  important.  See  Littell's 
Living  Age,  1854  (No.  513),  art.  iii ;  The  Land.  Rev.  1854, 
pt.  ii,  p.  43  sq.;  EdjtA.  Rev.  July,  1876,  art.  ix;  Mia. 
World,  No.  630,  p.  167  sq.;  No.  458;  Loud.  Acad,  July 
16, 1876,  p.  52  sq.;  Gardner,  Dict.ofRdig.Faitht,  a.  v.; 
Lubbock,  Otig,  of  Civilization  (see  Index). 

Polyphfimns,  in  the  Homeric  mythology,  the 
son  of  Poseidon  and  the  nymph  Thoosa,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  fabulous  Cyclopes  who  inhabited  the  isl- 
and of  Sicily.  He  was  of  immense  size,  and  had  only 
one  eye.  When  Ulysses  landed  on  that  island,  he  en- 
tered the  cave  of  Polyphemus  with  twelve  companions, 
of  which  number  this  tremendous  cannibal  ate  six.  The 
others  stood  expecting  the  same  fate,  but  their  canning 
leader  made  Polyphemus  drunk,  then  burned  out  his 
single  eye  with  a  blazing  torch,  and  so  escaped,  leaving 
the  blinded  monster  to  grope  about  in  the  darkness, 

Folyataorlon  (many  crotted),  a  name  given  to 
the  cloak  of  the  Greek  patriarchs,  on  account  of  the 
many  crosses  which  ornament  it. 

Polytheism,  a  general  name  for  those  systems  of 
religion  which  involve  a  belief  in  mure  deities  than  one. 

I,  Name,  —  Neither  this  word  nor  the  similar  ones, 
atheimt,  monotheiim,  tieim,  are  to  be  found  in  the  or- 
dinary Greek  or  Latin  dictionaries,  Philo  the  Jew 
employs  such  words  as  the  neuter  adjective  voXi- 
d(ov  with  the  article  to  express  the  idea;  also  the 
forms  n-oXv^fonif,  and  in  Philo  iZtonjs,  occur  with 
the  sense  now  attached  to  endings  in  ^oc.  Polytheism 
denotes  the  belief  that  there  is  a  plurality  of  gods,  and 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  may  include  dualism,  which, 
however,  can  be  used  also  to  signify  the  doctrine  of  two 
principla  that  are  not  necessarily  both  divine.  If  it  be 
asked  what  is  intended  by  gods,  we  answer:  (1.)  That 
in  the  word  polytheism  the  notion  of  gods  does  not  in- 
clude absolute  attributes  or  creative  efficiency,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  human  mind  cannot  readily  admit 
the  idea  of  more  than  one  such  being.  While,  then, 
monotheism  generally  means  the  doctrine  of  one  abso- 
lute infinite  being,  polytheism  is  not  its  exact  opposite, 
except  in  putting  many  for  one,  since  the  attributes  of 
the  many  are  conceived  of  as  inferior  to  those  of  the 
one.  This  is  an  accommodation  to  the  state  of  facts; 
but  in  philosophical  writing  monotheism  may  itself  be 
divided  into  absolute  and  relative,  as  Schelling  has 
done,  with  whom  the  latter  denotes  the  worship  of  one 
being,  thought  of  not  as  infinite,  but  as  limited  in  his 
nature.  Atheism,  again,  denies  the  real  existence  of 
any  kind  of  gods ;  it  is  alike  opposed  to  polytheism  and 
to  monotheism.  The  idea  of  God,  the  infinite  one,  is 
not  transferable  to  gods  many,  and  hence  there  is  a 
necessary  vagueness  in  the  heathen  conception  of  their 
deities,  as  it  respects  power,  knowledge,  duration,  es- 
pecially a  parte  ante,  and  other  properties.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  arises  as  to  gradations  of  gods,  and  as  to  the 
difference  between  them  and  demigods,  heroes,  etc 
The  Greek  worshipped  these  latter;  and  they  had  in 
their  mythologies  apolheotes  such  as  that  of  Hercules, 
the  son  of  Zeus  by  a  mortal  mother.  Hence  worship 
is  not  a  criterion  of  godship.  But  although  the  line 
cannot  be  drawn  accurately  between  gods  and  super- 
human beings,  who  stood  below  gods  but  above  men, 
and  had  some  local  agency-  in  human  affairs,  it  may  be 
said  that  great  but  not  infinite  power  and  knowledge, 
ability  to  answer  prayer,  special  functions  and  agencies 


in  providence,  with  immortality,  entered  generally  ints 
the  conception  or  definition  of  a  god  or  dinne  being. 
Polytheism  is  used  synonymously  with  heathenism  and 
paganism,  only  that  the  two  latter  are  wider  terms,  de- 
noting not  a  mere  religious  system,  but  including  also 
the  state  of  things  connected  with  such  a  system. 
Paganism  comes  from  the  Latin  word  pagut,  a  coantiy 
district,  a  canton,  the  adjective  firom  which,  pagaiuu, 
denoted  pertaining  to  such  a  pagut,  then  not  a  toldier, 
then  boorith  or  unlearned,  and  finally,  among  the  Cfaiit- 
tian  writers,  one  not  a  Chrittian  or  Jetn,  from  the  fsct, 
apparently,  that  Christianity  came  last  into  the  rural 
districts.  In  Augustine's  time  this  sense,  though  >1- 
ready  it  may  not  have  been  uncommon,  was  new  enough 
for  him  to  say,  "The  worshippers  of  gods  false  and  many 
we  call  pa^otu."  Heathenism,  from  AeoMcD,  is  generally 
taken,  as  being  a  derivation  from  heath,  to  have  meant 
a  dweller  in  lonely  or  remote  uncultivated  parts  of  a 
district,  and  may  have  been  a  translation  of  pagan  into 
the  northern  languages  of  the  Germanic  slock.  From 
gentet,  finally,  as  a  Latin  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew 
word  0'')l,  denoting  in  the  Old  Testament  the  other 
natiom  who  were  polytheists,  as  opposed  to  the  Jews, 
and  from  i^vii,  with  the  same  sense  as  used  in  the 
Septuagint,  are  derived  gentilitm  and  the  ethnic  relig- 
ions. An  interesting  inquiry  is  whether  the  lower 
races  of  the  heathen  world  can  properly  be  called  poly- 
theists, or  whether  their  spirit-worship  is  not  so  unlike 
the  worship  of  gods  among  the  higher  pagan  races  as 
to  require  the  putting  of  them  into  another  class.  A 
full  answer  to  this  question  can  only  be  given  at  a  later 
stage  of  oar  way,  and  it  is  embarrassed  by  traces  of  the 
worship  of  one  or  more  gods,  strictly  so  called,  which 
appear  in  the  religioiu  of  this  part  of  mankind.  We 
shall  adopt  the  pUn  of  considering  them  by  themselves, 
only  remarking  here  that  if  their  worship  is  more  vague 
than  that  of  the  more  highly  endowed  or  more  culti- 
vated races,  it  is  equally  divided  between  a  great  num- 
ber of  objects.  Polytheism  is  generally  found  in  com- 
pany with  idolatry ;  but  it  can  be  shown  that  within 
the  Aryan  or.  Indo-European  races  all  the  branches 
were  not  primevally  idolatots.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  for  a  long  period,  in  some  parts  of  the  world, 
the  worship  of  divinities  by  means  of  visible  forms  was 
unknown ;  while  in  the  dualistic  religion  of  Iran,  or  the 
Persian  religion,  idol-worship  was  opposed  with  almost 
fanatical  hostility.  Another  of  the  nations  behmgiog 
to  the  same  race,  the  Romans,  had  only  symbols  at  first; 
their  temples  were  without  images  for  more  than  1*0 
years  (Varro,  in  Augiutin.  De  Civ.  Dri,  iv,  81);  and, 
according  to  a  tradition.  Etrurian  artificers  made  the 
first  for  them  out  of  wood  or  clay. 

Histoiy.  —  A  very  important  question,  therefore,  re- 
specting polytheism  relates  to  its  origin.  What  did 
mankind  first  worship  ?  And  among  heathen  objects  of 
worship,  which  were  the  earliest  ?  What  is  Ibe  genesii 
of  the  gods  of  the  higher  races? 

1.  The  first  question  that  here  arises  is,  Was  poly- 
theism earlier,  in  the  order  of  time,  or  later  than  mooo- 
theisra  ?  The  answers  to  this  question  rest  either  on 
historical  or  philosophical  grounds,  or  on  the  authority 
of  revelation,  {a)  The  rudest  nations  now,  and  the 
whole  world,  as  far  as  we  can  go  back,  have  bad  some 
form  of  polytheism,  if  we  include  the  worship  of  spir- 
its in  this  term.  The  Jews  are  the  only  strictly  mon- 
otheistic nation  of  antiquity :  and  when  Abraham  led 
his  clan  to  go  westward,  they  had  already  begun  to 
worship  other  gods  (Josh,  xxir,  2).  Some  traces  of 
the  worship  of  one  god  appear  in  the  history-  of  Mel- 
chisedek  and  of  Balaam.  Yet  all  the  nations  with 
whom  the  Jews  came  into  contact  worshipped  not  only 
more  gods  than  one,  but  worshipped  them  by  means  of 
images,  with  the  exception  of  those  addicted  to  the  re- 
ligion of  Zoroaster,  Approaches  towanls  monotheism 
among  heathen  nations  were  the  results  of  philoeophical 
reflection,  as  in  Brahminism,  where  a  pantheistic  doc- 
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trine  of  the  universe  prevailed;  or  in  Iraniam,  where 
the  refunm  attributed  to  Zoroaster  show  a  profrrem 
fmn  the  earlier  Vedic  religion,  or  from  aomething  like 
it.    So  much  the  more  wonderful  is  it  that  the  one 
small  people  of  the  Jews  clung,  amid  iooumerable 
lemptaliona  to  idolatry  and  defections  from  their  an- 
cetral  faith,  to  an  exalted  monotheistic  idea  of  the 
(•odhead,  which  has  been  the  origin  of  all  the  mono- 
iheisiii  DOW  existing  in  the  world,     (b)  Philosophers 
ne  divided  on  the  point  of  the  priority  of  the  two  re- 
ligious systems,  the  belief  in  one  or  many  gods.    Al- 
iboiigh  some  deists  of  a  former  age  regarded  monotbe- 
m  as  the  earlier  of  the  two,  the  only  consistent  ground 
fbr  those  who  deny  supernatural  revelation  is  that  of 
Mr.  Home.    This  is,  in  brief,  that  the  natural  progress 
of  haman  tbonght  is  from  the  less  perfect  through  ab- 
straction to  the  more  perfect;  that  polytheism  was 
uniretsally  diffused,  and  that  monotheism,  if  earlier, 
cnald  not  have  been  lost.     It  is  needless  to  say  that  a 
{treat  part  of  the  thinking  of  the  present  age  runs  in 
ilw  aame  channel.    Man  was  a  savage  before  he  be- 
ame  poesessed  of  arts  or  settled  any  of  the  problems  of 
tbe  uoivene,  just  as  species  are  evolved  out  of  earlier 
less  finished  furma.     The  many  gods  were  lost  out  of 
popular  worship,  according  to  Mr.  Hume,  by  adulation, 
or  the  zealous  attempt  of  some  worshippers  to  exalt 
ibeir  god  above  the  rest,  which  is  an  unfortunate  way 
oTactonDting  for  a  result  that  has  never  been  reached, 
unless  it  can  be  ahown  that  an  elimination  took  place 
io  tbe  Jewish  system.    Opposite  to  this  is  Schelling's 
view  in  his  lectures  on  mytholngy,  written  after  he  had 
left  his  first  philosophical  position :  this  was,  in  brief, 
that  monotheism  was  prior  in  the  order  of  time,  but 
vitboot  any  dogmatic  definition  or  distinct  view  of  the 
divine  attributes.     At  tbe  same  time  man  was  awake 
to  all  impressions  from  the  material  world,  in  which  the 
enat  objects  seemed  to  him  full  of  power  and  life. 
Here  were  the  beginnings  of  a  worship  of  nature,  which 
•t  length  drew  a  part  of  men  away  from  the  worship 
of  the  (iod  above  nature.     This  defection  made  those 
»bo  resisted  it  aware,  as  they  were  not  before,  of  the 
rastness,  the  ahsoluteness  of  the  one  God.     Thus  the 
hsnian  mind,  in  the  case  of  those  who  adhered  to  the 
pnmeval  worship,  was  enlarged  in  its  religious  concep- 
tions: it  may  even  he  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  scheme 
of  Providence  that  the  apostasy  of  some  helped  the 
inliratUe  race  to  take  grander  views  of  the  Supreme 
Being,     (c)  The  account  given  ii>  the  Scriptures  is 
that  God  revealed  himself  to  mankind  at  the  creation, 
hot,  as  man  fell  away  from  God,  he  did  not  like  to  re- 
lais  him  in  bis  knowledge,  and  that  tbe  teachings  of 
the  world  itself  concerning  him  were  rejected  (Rom.  i, 
IS-3D).    He  therefore  devised  a  religion  and  an  idol- 
•tTT  of  his  own,  which  were  consistent  with  foul  wick- 
edneaa.     A»  the  world  became  darker  in  its  apprehen- 
sjons  of  God,  God  began  a  new  revelation  of  himself  to 
Ahrabam,  when  primeval  monotheism  was  in  danger 
of  uttetly  fading  out  of  human  belief.     If  now  we  may 
soppoae  that  polytheism  arose  when  men  were  but 
children  in  art,  and  had  no  science,  those  who  went 
brthest  from  the  central  pointa  of  the  primeval  world 
wooU  easily  fall  into  barbarism,  and  their  religions 
might  ahow  the  influences  of  their  new  and  less  favor- 
able situations,     {d)  Have  any  traces  remained  in  the 
worid  of  this  primeval  monotheism?     A  number  of 
Christian  writers  have  given  an  affirmative  answer, 
bat  they  put  their  reasons  for  their  opinions  on  diverse 
Riouods.    FinI,  we  may  notice  such  writers  aa  Cud- 
*or1i,  who  in  an  uncritical  way  collect  together  the 
expressiona  of  writers  of  every  age,  and  give  aa  much 
*eight  to  later  philosophers  aa   to  earlier   authors. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  philosophers  like  Plato  reached 
a  first  principle  of  the  world,  or  that,  before  him,  Anax- 
llfint  conceived  of  mmd  putting  already  existent  mat- 
ter into  appropriate  forms.     But  their  voice  is  not  that 
of  papular  religion.     Next  to  ihae  we  may  rank  those 
•TiEns  who  have  notioed  a  subordinaUon  among  the 


objects  of  worship.  The  supreme  god  of  Greece  is  a 
monarch,  father  of  gods  and  men,  with  very  great 
powers,  the  head  of  moral  order,  the  chief  agent  in 
providence.  Some  of  the  poets  speak  of  htm  in  terms 
truly  sublime.  There  are  passages  in  the  Suppliantt 
of  ifischylus  and  in  the  AntigoM  of  Sophocles  which 
breathe  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures.  But  all  that  can 
be  fairly  drawn  from  such  evidence  is  what  Nacgelsbach 
draws  from  it  in  his  PoMhomeric  Thfology — that  there 
was  in  tbe  best  age  of  Grecian  authors  a  certain  monothe- 
istic tendency  which  had  no  decisive  control  over  Greek 
faith.  "This  tendency,"  to  use  his  words,  "was  an  al- 
most unconscious,  a  nofre  one,  an  obscure  impulse,  a 
light  that  shineth  in  darkness,  but  the  darkness  com- 
prehendeth  it  not,"  "  The  religious  consciousness,  on 
the  one  hand,  so  to  speak,  reduced  the  world  of  gods  to 
Zeus,  but  on  the  other  could  not  shake  off  the  plurality 
of  divine  forms  which  nature  first  furnished  to  it," 
If  there  was  any  monotheism  in  the  Greek  religion 
it  had  its  representative  in  Zeus,  But  what  kind  of  a 
representative  was  he  ?  He  was  not  eternal,  but  bom ; 
he  was  not  a  creator,  for  the  Greek  theology  never  em- 
braced a  creation.  He  was  not  all-poweiful,  but  was 
generally  represented  as  controlled  by  fate.  He  had  in 
the  popular  faith  and  mythology  attributes  most  unlike 
thoee  of  a  divine  being.  He  was,  in  short,  a  monarch 
surrounded  by  gods  of  his  own  kindred,  and  very  far 
from  the  conception  of  a  holy  or  an  absolute  being. 
How  could  a  holy  and  absolute  being  become  so  com- 
pletely changed  in  the  faith  of  a  nation  as  to  lose  not 
only  his  absolute  character,  but  also  what  ought  natu- 
rally to  be  fixed  in  the  minds  of  men^his  purity  and 
holiness?  We  can  conceive  of  men  changing  their 
gods,  passing  from  one  to  many,  or  from  many  to  one, 
but  we  cannot  conceive  of  one  and  the  same  god  as  un- 
dergoing such  utter  transmutations.'  Still  further  it 
has  been  urged,  with  justice,  that  monotheism  aiul 
polytheism  rest  on  different  bases.  The  first  separates 
divinity  from  nature;  the  second  identifies  it  with 
nature,  and  incorporates  it  in  natural  objects.  The 
two  are  entirely  different :  how  can  the  one  slide  into 
or  retain  characteristics  of  the  other?  This  argument, 
however,  does  not  derive  its  force  from  the  oneness  or 
manifoldness  of  the  objects  of  worship,  but  from  their 
essential  relations  to  the  world,  so  that  a  passing  over 
from  the  worship  of  one  not  absolute  god  to  that  of 
more  than  one,  also  not  absolute,  is  far  from  being  in- 
credible. Hence,  if  we  could  accept  Schelling's  view 
of  the  character  of  original  monotheism,  we  could  ad- 
mit of  addition  to  or  subtraction  from  the  number  of 
divinities.  Nor  can  we  maintain  that  traces  of  a  primi- 
tive monotheism  are  certainly  preserved  in  the  religions 
of  the  other  nations  of  antiquity.  The  earliest  records 
of  the  Aryan  race,  as  they  appear  in  the  Vedas,  give 
us  no  indication  that  one  god  was  of  a  higher  claaa 
than  the  rest.  Indra,  as  Prof.  Whitney  (Orient,  and 
Ling.  Sludiet,  p.  86)  remarks,  "stands  at  the  head  of 
the  Vedic  divinities.  By  this  is  not  meant,  however, 
that  he  is  king  among  them,  endowed  with  any  author- 
ity over  the  rest :  no  such  reduction  to  system  of  the 
religion  had  taken  place  as  should  establish  a  relation 
of  this  kind  among  its  gods.  They  are  as  independent, 
each  in  his  own  domain,  as  the  natural  phenomena  of 
which  they  are  the  personifications."  And  the  further 
remark  is  made  that  tbe  nature  of  Varuna's  attributes 
and  of  his  concern  with  the  affairs  of  human  life  place 
him  decidedly  above  Indra.  Further^  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  Indian  religions,  a  deity,  comparatively 
subordinate,  Vishnu,  has  reached  a  chief  place,  while 
the  old  gods  have  fallen  more  or  less  out  of  worship. 
The  Iranian  or  Persian  religion  contains  very  exalted 
conceptions  of  its  supreme  divinity,  Ormazd,  or  Ahura 
Mazda,  i.  e.  the  wise  lord — called  also  Spentomainyus, 
or  the  holy-thinking  one — the  holy  spirit,  according  to 
Spiegel,  while  Haug  explains  this  name  as  denoting 
the  white  spirit  He  is  also  a  creator;  and  in  many 
respects  this  religion  stands  very  far  above  all  others 
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of  the  same  race  But  if  Ormazd  u  a  creator,  Ahrimao 
(or  Angramainyiis),  the  bad  spirit,  is  a  creator  also; 
and  while  there  is  an  evident  effort  of  philosophical  re- 
flection to  elevate  Ormazd,  who  perhaps  represents 
Varuna,  above  the  other  mythological  beings  of  the 
older  faith — such,  for  instance,  as  Mithra— the  religion 
has  nut  succeeded  in  attaining  to  the  position  of  a  pure 
monotheism,  but  is  a  dualism  with  decided  remaijis  of 
polytheism.  Once  more  the  supreme  divinity  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  Zeus  or  Jupiter,  i.  e.  Diov-pater, 
is  now  thought  by  the  best  etymologists  to  answer  to 
Dyaus-pita,  a  mythological  conce{jtion  of  the  Vedas, 
who  is  spoken  of  as  the  father  of  Indra,  but  who  either 
dropped  out  of  or  never  fully  entered  into  the  Vedic 
religious  system.  If  he  dropped  out,  we  find  him  re- 
tained by  other  portions  of  the  Indo-European  race; 
if  he  had  not  entered  into  it,  we  And  other  members  of 
the  same  family  bringing  forward  this  personality  as 
their  chief  god.  While  the  Greek  and  Italic  branches 
did  this,  we  find  in  Scandinavian  mythology  a  god  Tyr, 
answering,  as  Jacob  Grimm  {Deultche  Aft/lhoU  ch.  ix) 
shows,  to  Ziu  or  Zio,  with  a  genitive  Ziuwas  or  Ziewes, 
in  Old  High-German,  and  thus  standing  for  the  same 
being  as  Zeus  or  Jupiter.  How  can  we  believe  that 
the  representative  of  monotheism  was  thus  raised  or 
depressed,  that  be  took  the  place  of  another  displaced 
supreme  god,  or  himself  gave  way  to  Odin  (Wuotan)  ? 
The  true  explanation  is  that  the  head  of  the  gods,  dif- 
fering in  rank  but  not  in  nature  from  the  rest^  rose  and 
fell  in  his  station,  or  even  dropped  out  of  worship  alto- 
gether, owing  to  changes  within  a  nation  or  race  which 
we  cannot  now  explain.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many 
changes  through  which  polytheism  passed.  It  never 
had  any  stability  or  permanent  condition.  We  only  add 
that  if  Zeus  can  be  explained,  as  etymology  points  out, 
to  be  the  personification  of  the  bright  sky  or  daylight, 
this  again  must  prevent  us  from  regarding  such  a  di- 
vinity as  handing  down  the  monotheistic  idea,  because 
tliis  was  only  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  visible  ob- 
jects. The  same  remarks  in  general  may  be  made  in 
respect  to  the  religions  of  all  cultivated  races — the  As- 
syrian and  Babylonian,  the  Egyptian  and  the  Mexican 
religions,  for  instance.  We  do  not  deny  that  individual 
reflection  may  have  risen  above  the  level  of  the  re- 
ligions themselves,  or  that  philosophical  doctrine  may 
have  sought  to  mis  itself  with  the  prevaiUng  my- 
thologies, but  that  the  polytheistic  religions,  including 
their  highest  divinities,  did  not  hand  down  a  distorted 
monotheism,  but  stood  on  essentially  another  founda- 
tion, (e)  Can  the  actual  monotheistic  religions  be 
explained  on  the  hypothesis  of  elimination?  This 
would  mean  that  all  the  gods  except  one  faded  out  of 
the  religious  system  of  a  nation,  or  of  certain  nations. 
It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  there  has  been  but  one  such 
nation.  AU  the  monotheism  in  the  world  came  from 
Judaism  into  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism.  Can 
the  worship  of  one  god  in  Judaism  be  accounted  for  on 
the  hypothesis  just  spoken  of,  that  there  was  a  time 
when  several  gods  divided  the  allegiance  of  the  nation 
among  them,  and  that  one,  by  the  adulation,  as  Mr. 
Uurae  calls  it,  or  the  superior  zeal  of  his  worshippers, 
crowded  out  the  others  from  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Historically  there  is  very  small  ground  for  such  a  hy- 
pothesis. The  descendants  of  Jacob  had  such  a  hank- 
ering after  polytheism  and  idolatry  that  their  whole 
history  is  a  succession  of  apostasies ;  new  objects  of 
worship  were  adopted  continually,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  prophets  to  inculcate  what  all  regard  as  a 
vastly  more  exalted  religion.  The  tradition  carried 
back  the  worship  of  Jehovah— not  perhaps  under  that 
name,  but  as  the  Almighty  God,  the  maker  of  heaven 
and  earth — to  Abraham  and  to  his  progenitors,  nay,  to 
the  very  beginning;  and  the  vei>-  idea  of  Judaism, 
that  which  has  given  to  the  race  its  historic  impor- 
tance, is  its  separation,  as  the  people  of  Jehovah,  from 
all  the  rest  of  the  worid.  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  gods 
before  me,"  "  Thou  shalt  not  make  any  graven  image," 


are  the  two  "articuli  stantu  vel  cadentis  Judaianu." 
Without  entering  into  this  subject  at  length,  we  will 
only  add  that  no  hypothesis  of  the  rise  of  Judaism  can 
stand  which  derives  it  from  a  preHous  polytheism.  It 
must  have  come  from  philosophical  reflection,  or  from 
primeval  tradition,  or  from  revelation.  Ita  unique 
character  shows  that  it  is  no  work  of  man,  and  its 
place  in  the  education  of  the  human  race  shows  that  it 
had  an  important  place  in  the  scheme  of  Provideoce 
(comp.  O.  Pfleiderer,  Das  Warn  der  Religion,  i,  1 1). 

2.  Among  the  objects  worshipped  by  polytheists, 
which  were  the  earUest?  However  we  may  answer 
this  question,  it  ought  to  be  laid  down,  before  we  at- 
tempt an  answer,  that  the  objects  of  woivhip  must  have 
been  thought  of  as  having  personal  qualities  and  rela- 
tions to  man.  Worship,  the  recognition  of  a  divine 
superintending  power,  did  not  begin,  could  not  begin, 
in  the  adoration  of  dead  matter;  of  a  sun  invested  with 
materia]  qualities,  for  instance,  then  personified,  and 
finally  converted  into  a  person  with  will,  feeling,  and 
agency  in  the  world.  We  must  start  with  attributing 
to  man  a  religious  sense  or  sentiment-  The  world, 
to  the  first  polytheists,  was  full  of  divine  power  and 
agency;  they  did  not  create  to  themselves  the  divine 
life  in  nature,  quickening  it  into  life  by  a  persooifying 
imagination,  but  it  was  there  for  them  to  recognise; 
they  felt  their  dependence  upon  it ;  it  surrounded  them 
on  every  side.  ]3ut  it  was  broken  up  to  their  minds 
into  the  many  great  objects  on  which  they  depended; 
it  met  them  everywhere,  and  they  worshipped  this 
divine  power  and  will  in  its  parts  as  the  source  of 
benefits.  With  this  premised,  we  may  say  that  the 
heavenly  bodies,  the  phenomena  of  day  and  of  light, 
the  earth  itself,  the  sea,  the  sky  or  heaven,  were  among 
the  primeval  objects  of  heathen  worship.  The  son,  fur 
instance,  not  only  as  a  sun-god,  but  also,  in  what  was 
perhaps  an  earlier  form  of  religion,  the  visible  luminary 
itself,  was  among  the  first  divinities  of  heathenism. 
The  luminary  was  considered  as  alive,  and  possessed  of 
the  power  of  seeing  things  upon  the  earth.  When 
Hades  snatched  away  the  virgin  Proserpine,  and  car- 
ried her  to  his  realms  below  through  a  chasm  of  ibe 
earth  to  be  his  wife,  no  one  beard  her  cries  fur  help 
except  Helios,  son  of  Hyperion  and  Hecate.  Zeos,  to 
whom  she  cried  for  help,  "was  sitting  apart  from  the 
gods  in  a  thronged  temple,  and  receiving  choice  offer- 
ings from  mortal  men,"  so  he  did  not  hear  her  (//yam. 
in  Ctr.  25-29).  The  attributes  of  Helios  in  the  Greek 
religion,  in  which  he  was  by  no  means  a  reiy  im- 
portant deity,  are  all  to  be  referred  to  the  heavenly 
body,  endowed  with  perception,  and  noticing  as  well  as 
hearing  what  takes  place  here  below.  The  people  be- 
lieved that  the  sun  was  a  living  being,  and  the  philos- 
ophers had  the  same  faith.  Anaximander  is  said  to 
have  ascribed  a  fiery  body  and  a  vital  principle  to  it; 
and  Anaxagoras  so  offended  the  Athenians  by  his  doc- 
trine that  the  sun  was  a  red-hot  stone  or  mass  of 
metal  that  he  was  accused  of  impiety,  and,  althou^^ 
defended  by  Pericles,  was  fined  five  talents  and  ban- 
ished (PUt.  ApoL  Socr.  26  />;  Diog.  Laert.  ii,  §  1-2 
sq.).  In  the  same  manner  the  worship  of  the  sun,  as 
distinguished  from  the  sun-gods,  appears  in  the  Vcda^, 
although  of  less  importance  than  these  latter ;  the 
Greeks  attributed  the  same  worship  to  tliis  luminarv 
among  the  Persians;  and  Plato  makes  Socrates  use  tb<e 
following  words :  "  It  seems  to  me  that  the  eariiest  in- 
habitants of  Greece  held  those  only  to  be  ii;oda — whom 
many  of  the  barbarians  now  regard  as  such^^sun,  moon, 
stars,  and  heaven"  (CratgL  897  C).  In  the  Scriptures 
the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  spo!fcen  of  as  an 
apostasy  from  God  to  which  Israel  would  Ibe  tempted : 
"  Take  ye  good  heed  to  yourselves  .  .  .  lesll  thou  lift  up 
thine  eyes  unto  heaven,  and  when  thou  ^eett  the  sun, 
and  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  even  all  the  t|kist  of  heaven, 
shouldest  be  driven  to  worship  them,  an  Vl  serve  tbem" 
(Deut.  iv,  15-19).  And  in  fact  they  vfm  diietn  into 
this  kind  of  worship  at  as  late  an  age  o''*  their  hiatoay  a» 
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the mgn  of  Joaiab,  who  pat  down  "them  that  burned 
iuxax  to  the  sun,  and  to  the  moun,  and  to  the  plan- 
ets, and  to  all  the  boat  of  heaven."  We  hardly  need  to 
refer  to  the  prevalence  of  auch  worship,  especially  of 
the  planets,  in  Babylonia  and  Aasyria,  nor  to  the  fact 
ilut  sun-worship  was  the  foundation  probably  of  the 
lioiuis  paid  to  Baal  and  Hokicfa  among  the  Ammonites, 
ia  Canaan  and  in  Carthage,  nor  to  the  importance  of 
ifavi  dement  in  the  Egyptian  religion.  We  only  add 
that  the  religion  of  Peru — that  is,  the  religion  of  the 
Incaa,  which  superseded  an  older  religion — waa  direct 
buQ-irotship,  and  that  the  same  was  spread  over  a 
btge  pan  of  this  continent,  among  the  tribes  even 
of  the  Red  men  in  North  America.  The  heathen 
|«rt  of  the  Dakotas  still  have  their  sun-dancn,  and  as 
bte  as  1872  one  of  their  practices  waa  to  look  steadily 
guor  minutes  at  the  blazing  orb,  as  an  act,  it  was  un- 
dentood,  of  religious  worship.  This  is  only  one  of 
those  objects  of  nature  to  which  were  paid  divine  hon- 
m.  The  earth,  as  the  general  nursing  mother,  the 
62a,  the  sky,  the  life  in  the  air,  in  tree»,  even  in  ani- 
nials.all  seemed  to  be  divine.  The  Earth  particularly 
—as  the  Great  Mother,  the  Syrian  goddess  Cybele,  De- 
meter,  Cere* — although  exalted  into  a  person  separate 
Aom  the  dead  earth,  as  the  cause  of  life  to  vegetable:', 
anl  ultimately  to  man,  was  worshipped,  and  in  some 
countries,  as  in  Asia  Minor,  with  the  most  frantic  rites. 
3.  Bat  polytheism  would  have  been  comparatively 
dead,  and  possessed  of  fewer  attractions  to  th»  religious 
(entiiiient  of  many,  if  it  bad  stopped  short  in  its  devel- 
opment of  the  divine  in  nature.  The  next  step  was  to 
ronvert  these  comparatively  fi.xed  objects,  exhibiting 
•aperbanian  agency  to  the  eyes  of  men,  into  persons 
leparaied  from  the  objects  then  selves.  1  he  tun,  re- 
garded as  a  god,  in  this  process  beci.me  a  snn-gnd ;  that 
it,  hs  personality  was  no  lunger  identified  with  the 
SOD,  and  confined  to  its  orb,  but  he  became  free  to  go 
ihithenoever  he  would,  and  to  exercise  supernatural 
powers  away  tram  the  sno,  his  proper  seat.  This  was 
■  very  great  stage  through  which  the  religions  of  all 
the  higher  races  passed.  The  spirit  of  the  sun,  pos- 
sessed of  will  and  feelings  like  a  man's,  but  of  more 
than  human  power,  is  now  free  to  move  abroad,  to 
mingle  in  human  affairs,  and  thus  to  transcend  his 
tnt  agency  by  a  very  much  wider  and  more  varied 
new  one.  It  is  possible  for  him  thus  to  become  mytho- 
logical; that  is,  the  effects  which  he  produces  become 
events  in  history-.  The  sun-god's  rays  to  the  imagina- 
tion become  darts,  and  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  summer 
came  mol'ignant  fevers,  so  he  is  conceived  of  as  shoot- 
isft  his  arrows  at  men  and  beasta,  the  cause  being  some 
offence  or  dishonor  done  to  his  sacred  rites  or  to  bis  ser- 
nnts.  The  beginning  of  the  /Hadyrin  illustrate  what 
«e  mean,  it  being  assumed,  what  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted, but  what  some  eminent  scholars  have  denied, 
that  Apollo  is  indeed  a  snn-gnd.  This  the  Greeks  ofthe 
time  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  held,  Imt  they  held  it 
motess  an  inference  than  from  any  traditional  opinion. 
But,  furthermore,  the  sun-god  might  become  the  espe- 
tial  object  of  worship  of  a  city  or  a  tribe — their  tutekry 
god ;  and  thus  he  acquired  a  new  character,  and  stood 
in  new  rekitions  to  a  port  of  a  people.  From  them  his 
worship  might  spread  over  the  whole  of  a  tribe  or  of  a 
isce,  and  his  old  original  nature  would  be  almost  lost 
ont  of  eight ;  he  would  have  outgrown,  so  to  speak,  his 
Touthfal  properties.  In  this  way  it  could  happen  that 
>  varied  could  be  developed  out  of  the  divinity  of  a 
natkm  of  warriors,  although  his  attributes  at  first  might 
have  had  no  relation  to  armed  strife.  Thus  the  Boman 
god  Mars  was  the  divinity  of  an  agricultural  people,  it 
•eems  probable,  a  god  of  spring  and  of  fructification, 
l>efi«e  be  became  a  god  of  war.  Apollo  also,  if  a  god 
ofthe  aim  and  of  light  at  first,  had  from  this  source 
■stonily  the  attribntae  of  a  destroyer  and  of  a  healer 
(the  latter  attribute  being  shown  in  the  names  Apollo 
and  Paan,  the  aterier  and  healer),  of  a  pure  one  and  a 
pniliet;  to  which  were  added  hja  connection  with  mu- 


sic and  poetry,  as  well  as  his  prophetic  office  of  giving 
forth  oracles  as  a  mediator  between  Zeus  and  mortals. 
The  relations  of  Apollo  to  social  life  in  its  various  de- 
partments, and  bis  connection  with  Delphi,  where  the 
religion  of  Greece  fonnd  its  centra,  made  him  the  most 
important  of  all  the  Greek  divinities,  Zeus  only  except- 
ed. His  attributes  may  possibly  all  be  evolved  tmm 
the  original  conception  of  him  as  a  nature-god ;  but  it 
is  bard  to  see  how  this  can  be  done. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  we  can  state  in 
brief  several  laws,  as  they  may  be  called,  of  polytheism, 
which  might  be  illustrated  by  an  infinite  nnniber  of 
facts,  but  will,  we  trust,  commend  themselves  to  our 
readers,  after  what  haa  been  said,  without  much  ex- 
plunation.  (1.)  To  a  great  extent,  polytheism  at  its 
fuondation  is  the  worship  of  nature,  i.  e.  of  objecta  in 
nature  which  strike  the  attention  of  man,  and  are 
important  aids  to  his  well-being  in  the  world.  (2.) 
These  objects  are  conceived  of  aa  living  existences, 
and  as  having,  together  with  superbnman  power,  the 
feelings  and  the  will  of  men.  (3.)  In  the  course  of 
time,  the  living  thing  or  god  in  the  natural  object 
becomes  detached  fi«m  it,  is  conceived  of  as  an  agent 
in  human  affairs,  and  may  greatly  enlarge  its  sphere 
of  operations.  (4.)  This  process  changes  the  attributes 
and  functions  of  the  divinities.  In  this  way,  or  by 
the  mythological  processes,  the  religions  of  heathen- 
ism may  for  some  time  be  in  a  constant  fiux,  and  this 
will  Isst  as  long  as  faith  in  the  gods  and  the  mytho- 
lof^cal  spirit  lasts.  (6.)  Among  the  changes  may  be 
mentioned  the  following :  (a)  the  god  of  a  clan  or 
district  becomes  the  god  of  a  race ;  (i)  foreign  gods 
are  introduced ;  (e)  the  same  divinity,  through  the 
help  of  a  new  lume,  liecomes  a  new  personality  b}' 
the  side  perhaps  of  the  old  one;  (d)  old  divinities 
drop  out  of  worship;  (e)  the  relative  importance 
of  different  gods  may  change ;  (/)  what  is  called 
theucnuia,  that  is,  a  confusion  of  gods,  takes  place,  but 
generally  this  is  due  to  philosophical  reflection :  this 
ia  sometimes  a  pantheistic  process,  and  in  the  later 
stages  of  Greek  history  it  is  carried  so  far  that  all  the 
leading  gods  are  considered  to  be  forms  or  expressions 
for  one  and  the  same  potence ;  (^)  in  the  most  cultl\-8- 
ted  nations  of  heathenism  there  caine  on  a  time  when 
the  mythology  was  rejected  as  being  immoral,  or  was 
explained  on  various  principles  so  as  to  bring  it  within 
the  limits  of  the  natural ;  and  the  religion,  under  the 
attacks  of  a  scepticism  produced  by  moral  feeling  or 
philosophical  doctrine,  lost  its  hold  on  the  national 
mind.  This  would  naturally  destroy  the  life  of  the 
nation,  unless  some  new  religion  should  take  its  place. 

To  illustrate  tiie  changes  through  which  the  heathen 
re1i):ions  can  pass,  we  refer,  first,  to  Hindflism,  which 
appears  in  the  Vedas  as  a  simple  worship  of  the  gods 
of  light,  fire,  etc. ;  then  passes  into  Brahminism,  where 
Vishnu,  an  inferior  god  of  the  Vedas,  and  Siva,  perhaps 
the  same  as  the  storm-god  Budra  ofthe  Vedas,  take  the 
principal  place,  and  divide  in  their  ramified  mythol- 
ogies the  worship  of  the  nation  between  their  respec- 
tive religions.  A  second  instance  is  presented  by  the 
religion  of  Bome,  which  in  its  early  stage  was  a  punc- 
tilious, superatitious  veneration  of  ceitain  divinities, 
somewhat  allied  to  those  of  Greece,  together  with  other 
vague,  shadowy  powers,  and  in  its  second  stage  adopted 
many  ofthe  gods  and  much  ofthe  mythology  of  Greece, 
so  as  to  throw  its  own  indigenous  religion  into  the  shade. 
Then,  in  its  third  stage,  Bome  almost  entirely  lost  its 
old  religion,  and  was  a  common  harbor  for  all  Oriental 
superstitions — the  worship  of  Cybele  and  Isis  and  Mi- 
thras, and  the  Virgo  Ccelestis  from  Carthage,  and  the 
Moloch-Jupiters  of  Syria.  A  third  instance,  with  less 
clear  outlines,  is  presented  by  Mexico,  the  religion  of 
which  seems  to  be  a  composite  made  up  of  parts  from 
the  religion  of  the  Mayas,  from  that  of  the  Tnltecs, 
from  that  of  the  Aztec  conquerors,  and  of  a  residuum 
perhaps  firom  other  quarters.  (6.)  From  this  exposition 
it  would  aeeni  safe  to  affirm  that  few  religions  preserve 
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anything  more  than  the  spirit  of  their  original  form. 
They  continue  to  he  religions  of  nature,  that  is,  of  divine 
power  as  it  appears  in  the  divemified  objects  of  nature. 
Hence  the  philosophy  which  arises  in  heathen  countries 
will  be  apt  to  be  pantlieistic,  to  confound  Ciod  and  nature. 

Polytheism,  in  any  true  view  of  it,  most  be  consid- 
ered in  its  relations  to  mythology ;  but  we  mnst  speak 
on  this  branch  of  our  subject  with  the  greatest  possible 
brevity,  as  we  have  already  considered  mythology  by 
itself.  Mythology  takes  up  the  raw  materinl,  so  to 
speak,  furnished  by  heathen  theology,  and  converts  it 
into  history,  mingling  with  it  much  of  poetic  inven- 
tion, but  all  in  good  faith ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  earliest  successors  of  the  mythological  age  be- 
lieved in  their  religion  in  this  shape,  as  presented  to 
them  by  the  imaginations  of  a  prior  afx  nnconsciously 
coloring  what  they  received  for  true.  Mythology  starts 
with  attributing  to  its  divinities  human  form  and  feel- 
ings (anthropomorphism  and  anthropopathism) ;  and, ' 
of  course,  from  these  premises  infers  in  regard  to  events 
of  life  certain  specific  feelings  on  the  part  ofthe  gods, 
lesentfol  or  kindly,  out  of  which  the  events  grew.  It 
attributes  sex  to  the  gods  on  natural  principles,  for  in 
every  language  the  gender  of  different  objects  in  nat- 
ure differs.  Not  always  is  the  sun  mascnline  nor  the 
moon  feminine,  but  all  things  are  alive,  and,  according 
to  the  especial  mode  of  thinking  in  each  nation,  are  male 
or  female.  Causation,  again,  is  conceived  of  under  the 
image  of  procreation ;  and  where  the  gods  were  thought 
of  as  coming  into  being,  they  themselves  were  begotten 
by  parents,  until  the  mind  landed  in  a  first  cause,  which 
was  blind  and  impersonal.  Thus  theo^onies  arose, 
such  as  we  find  in  Greece,  Phoenicia,  Scandinavia,  and 
even  among  the  passive  races  of  this  continent.  See 
Uytbolooy.  a  room  was  thus  opened  for  the  im- 
pure imagination,  which,  not  content  with  imputing  to 
the  gods  love  and  lust  towards  each  other,  without 
regard  to  the  laws  of  kindred  or  wedlock,  represented 
them  as  enamoured  of  men  or  women  also,  and  as  thus 
the  progenitors  of  extraordinary  persons,  demigods  or 
heroes.  From  this  conception  the  way  was  easy  to- 
wards attributing  to  extraordinary  persons  some  divine 
sire  or  mother,  and  of  allying  them  to  the  celestials. 
And  as  thus  the  gods  were  only  a  little  higher  than 
mortals,  the  distance  was  bridged  over,  so  that  demi- 
gods were  both  mortal  and  divine.  Hence  it  became 
easier  to  fall  down  into  the  worship  of  men  of  great 
power  or  skill,  until  in  the  old  age  of  some  of  the 
religions  we  find  kings  receiving  divine  honors  even 
in  their  lifetime,  and  deified  after  their  death.  This 
vagueness  ofthe  line  between  the  divine  and  the  hu- 
man reacted  on  religious  theory,  so  that  a  doctrine  like 
that  of  Euemerus  had  easy  cnrrency  when  the  divine 
had  sunk  so  low — the  doctrine,  namely,  that  all  the 
gods  were  originally  dead  men,  and  were  deified  on 
account  of  greatachievements  and  services  to  mankind. 

This  is  only  one  theorj'  of  mythology',  which,  indeed, 
is  a  wilderness  where  one  is  in  danger  of  getting  lost, 
and,  if  one  would  attempt  explanations,  must  do  so 
with  cantion.  There  are  many  forms  of  explanation. 
There  is  the  physical,  where  phenomena  of  nature  are 
turned  into  events,  and  here  the  difficulty,  not  easily 
solved,  meets  us  of  explaining  how  an  event  of  nature 
which  happens  ever}*  day  is  represented  in  mythology 
as  a  unique  occurrence  in  history.  There  is,  again, 
historical  mythology,  that  in  which  some  fact  is  the 
basis,  and  the  drapery  is  mythological  invention.  But 
in  adding  this  draper}',  and  in  ether  such  inventions, 
tb3  poets  did  not  feel  tliat  they  were  chargeable  with 
fraud,  any  more  than  Milton  blamed  himself  for  uniting 
his  own  poetical  threads  with  the  woof  of  Scripture 
truth.  There  was  also  a  mythology  breathing  an  alle- 
gorical spirit,  and  dictated  perhaps  by  the  desire  to 
teach  moral  truth  in  the  form  which  religions  truth  as- 
sumed. This  was  more  consciously  fictitions.  Theo- 
logical mythology,  again,  concerned  itself  chiefly  with 
the  births  and  life  of  the  gods  before  they  came  into 


the  religions  system.  We  ba\-e  in  Greek  a  worUag 
op  of  this  that  goes  under  the  name  of  Heaiod,  aM 
may  belong  to  the  8th  century  B.C. ;  and  the  frag- 
ments of  another  also  ascribed  to  a  primeval  poet,  Or- 
pheus, but  later  by  one  or  two  centuries  than  that  of 
Hesiod.  A  comparison  of  these  seems  to  show  that 
the  theological  poets  were  free  in  changing  the  mj-ths 
which  they  had  to  deal  with,  either  inventing  in  part, 
or  drawing  their  materials  tram  earlier  poems  where 
a  diflbrent  religions  philosophy  was  exhibited.  The 
mythology  of  Greece  was  fully  grown  in  tbo  age  of 
Homer;  it  is  not  true  that  he  and  Hesiod  crrated  it, 
but  rather  they  and  others  like  them  gathered  it,  and 
gave  it  a  form  of  greater  beauty.  Nor  is  it  tme,  as 
we  think,  that  a  priestly  class  gave  the  first  form  to 
mythology.  More  true  is  it  to  say  that  a  nation  did 
this,  and  an  age— a  very  long  age,  perhaps.  We  ar« 
not  to  conceive  of  a  body  of  philosophers  teaching  in 
figures,  the  shadows  of  things  real,  those  realities  that 
lay  in  sunshine  before  their  own  minds ;  on  the  contra- 
ry, the  mythological  spbit  was  spread  over  all ;  it  was 
the  way  in  which  all  conceived  of  things  snpernataral. 
A  word  or  two  may  not  be  inappropriate  here  in  re- 
gard to  objects  of  worship  that  may  be  called  second- 
ary, that  is,  such  as  do  not  attain  to  the  rank  of 
principal  divinities,  or  even  of  divinities  at  all,  but 
still  played  a  not  unimportant  part  in  some  heathen 
religions.  Among  these  we  name,  (1)  the  representa- 
tives or  personifications  of  the  life  in  the  inferior  ob- 
jects of  natnre,  like  those  which  went  by  the  title  of 
nymphs  in  the  Greek  mythology,  as  the  nymphs  of 
the  wood,  of  fountains,  of  the  sea — beings  having  a 
narrow  range  of  habitation  and  of  attributes.  Some 
of  these  spirits  inhabited  the  object  or  element  after 
which  they  were  called,  but  were  thought  of  as  more 
or  less  able  to  disen^^e  themselves  from  it.  Thus 
the  sea-nymphs  wandered  over  the  coasts,  the  wood  or 
mountain  nymphs  over  the  mountain.  Some  of  them, 
being  personifications  ofthe  life  of  perishable  objeotf^ — 
as  the  hamadryads — wore  supposed  to  die  when  the 
tree,  their  substratum,  died.  (2)  The  spirits  ofthe  de- 
ported. Such  were  the  heroes  and  demigods  of  Greece; 
the  spu-its  of  ancestors  or  of  other  mortals,  who  might 
be  causes  of  good  or  of  harm,  might  be  believed  to  be 
present  on  earth,  to  be  under  the  ground,  and  capable 
of  being  raised  by  rites  of  evocation,  or  to  inhabit  the 
stars,  like  the  Fravashis  in  the  Persian  religion.  Faith 
in  the  continued  existence  of  men  after  death  was  very 
widely  diflfiised  over  the  world,  and  furnished  a  support 
for  such  arts  as  necromancy,  and  an  explanation  for  the 
phenomena  of  dreams.  Nations  in  which  the  family 
feeling  was  strong  were  especUlly  addicted  to  the  ven- 
eration of  ancestors,  as  tlie  Chinese  and  the  Romans, 

(3)  The  attendants  on  other  gods,  who  sometimes  were 
almost  deities  in  the  popular  mind.  Such  were  the 
Fauns ;  Sil vanus,  among  the  Romans ;  Satyrs  among 
the  Greeks,  the  subordinate  sea-gods  of  the  latter,  etc 

(4)  Abstract  notions  personified,  which  presuppose  the 
tendency  to  give  full  personality  to  real  objects.  Ex- 
amples of  these  are  furnished  by  the  Greek  religion, 
such  as  Thermis  and  Dike,  personified  law  and  justice; 
Metis,  Mnemosyne,  Thanstos,  the  daemons  of  battle ; 
and  a  great  number  in  the  theogony  of  Hesiod.  The 
Roman  religion  is  full  of  vague,  misty  shapes  6oating 
between  reality  and  abstraction,  such  as  Pavor  and 
Palk>r,  to  whom  in  a  battle  the  third  king  of  Borne 
vowed  to  erect  shrines ;  Honor  and  Virtus,  Pax  and 
Victoria,  to  the  two  last  of  whom  important  temples 
were  built  in  the  later  days  of  Roman  history.  (6) 
The  personified  forces  of  inanimate  natnre.  Here,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  abstractions  just  now  mentioned,  the 
cause  or  force  was  conceived  of  as  an  agent.  Thus  the 
winds,  especially  Boreas,  were  more  or  less  worshipped 
in  Greece ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  volcanic  or  other 
subterranean  phenomena.  In  India,  and  even  among 
our  Red  men,  a  similar  kind  of  nature-worship  prevail- 
ed ;  in  some  of  the  North  American  Indian  tribe*  the 
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sorth-west  wind  attained  to  a  bigh  rank  among  the 
diriiities,  was  confoanded  even  wltli  tlie  Great  Spirit, 
and  played  quite  an  important  role  in  the  mythologies. 
(6)  Evil,  tliat  is  malevolent,  spirits,  had  a  place  in  some 
religions  of  the  more  cultivated  races,  bat  in  general 
not  a  Ttrj  important  place,  nor  were  they  worshipped 
except  b;  way  of  propitiation.  Such  were  the  raiailki> 
oriiidia,  the  dtmcu  of  Iran,  the  god  Tgpfum  of  Egypt, 
tieiiTTaand  /eniiirMof  Roman  superstition — the  former 
ofwhom  were  bad  spirits  of  departed  men,  and  scarcely 
Is  be  distinguished  from  the  latter,  to  whom  the  propi- 
tiafaxy  rites  of  the  Lemuria  on  the  ninth  of  May  were 
offered.  (7)  Finally  we  mention  certain  hoose-spirits, 
vbo  may  be  included  under  (8)  as  the  attendants  of 
iusilygods,  such  as  the  Roman  Vesta.  Such  were  the 
feuAt,  the  spirits  presiding  over  the  ptntu  or  the  fam- 
ily stores  and  inner  part  of  the  bouses  of  the  Ramans ; 
aid  the  hra,  protectors  of  the  house,  the  cross-road, 
etc  Such,  too,  may  have  been  the  Uraphim  of  Scrip- 
ture, or  rather  the  beings  represented  by  the  teraphim, 
a  kind  of  fimiily  gods  answering  somewhat  to  the  pro- 
tecting saints  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

We  have  come  in  the  course  of  our  subject  to  the 
teligiona  of  the  uncultivated  races,  a  department  of 
the  religions  of  mankind,  where  it  is  difficult  to  solve 
an  the  problems  or  to  get  upon  entirely  satisfiictory 
grmnid.  These  religions  have  been  divided,  as  by 
Wottke  {Gttdt.  d.  Heidmth.  vol.  1.),  into/e/icAwm  and 
•knamtm  ;  bat  ax  aothors  differ  greatly  in  the  mean- 
ing which  they  attach  to  the  first  of  these  words,  and 
aa  what  is  called  sAamaintm  may  be  found  everywhere, 
«e  cinnot  make  mnch  headway  in  our  subject  by 
the  help  of  these  words.  We  shall  come  upon  fetich- 
ism  again  when  we  speak  of  worship ;  at  present 
we  content  onrselves  with  saying  that  a  fetich,  as 
lir^  naed  by  De«  Brosses  in  his  E$$ai  lur  k  Cuttt  det 
D'ax  Fttidtet  (1760),  signified  any  object,  however 
ooftUess,  in  which  a  god  or  spirit  was  supposed  for 
the  time  to  reside,  and  which  might  be  used  as  a  pre- 
■emtive  against  evil  or  malignant  influences.  The 
«orJ— in  the  Portuguese  form  /ititifo,  connected  with 
the  Italian yoMizfo,  nunfe  by  art,  fh>m  the  Latinyactictiu 
-denoted  a  charm,  or  object  einployed  as  a  charm ;  and 
it  «u  used  to  set  forth  a  striking  characteristic  of  the 
religions  of  Western  Africa  with  which  the  Portuguese 
at  an  early  day  came  into  contact.  Wnttke  (s.  a.), 
■Iter  Stuhr,  in  bis  ReUgiota  Sgrtems  of  tht  IJeathen 
Pmpla  of  the  Etttt  (Berlin,  1886,  p.  257),  regards  a/c- 
tici  as  an  outward  object  of  worship,  selected  at  will 
or  by  accident.  The  fetich -worshipper  chooses  and 
^iacsid't,  according  to  a  freak,  the  oliject  In  which  his 
dirinity  is  snppoaed  to  lodge.  To  use  Wuttke's  lan- 
guage, while  in  sun  or  star  worship  the  heavenly 
body  says  to  the  nian,  "  I  am  thy  god,"  the  worship- 
per of  a  fetich  says  to  the  worshipped  object, "  thou 
oayest  be,  I  will  permit  thee  to  Iw,  my  god"  (k.  $.  vol.  i, 
5  36).  Others,  as  Meiners  (Attg.  Getchichte  d.  ReSffum 
[HaaoTw,  1806],  vol.  i,  bk.  ii)  and  J.  G.  Mtlller  {Ama: 
CrrtSg.  p.  74,  75),  regoitl  the  fetich  as  in  the  belief  of 
the  worshipper  a  divine  essence ;  not  a  symbol  of  divin- 
ity, bat,  like  the  son  or  moon,  a  god.  The  fetich-wor- 
iiuppa'  carries  his  snbdivision  of  luture,  which  is  di- 
vine to  the  rode  heathen,  further  down  than  the  higher 
nces  do;  he  worships  many  worthless  objects.  These 
<le<>nit>ons  are  not  satisfactory  to  us,  nor  do  they 
point  ont  any  generic  difference  between  the  fetich- 
worshipper  and  the  worshipper  of  an  image  of  Athene 
Pblias  by  a  principal  artist  of  Greece.  For  (1)  if  the 
'<lieh  were  a  precioos  thing  in  itself,  donbtless  the  Ne- 
gro voold  be  eonstont  in  the  respect  he  paid  it.  The 
■<leeti(in  and  rejection  need  to  be  accounted  for,  bat 
the  worthlessnesa  of  the  object  must  greatly  contribnte 
to  the  beonstancy  of  the  devotee,  (2)  There  are  vil- 
Isge  as  well  as  house  fetiches  in  Africa,  and  these  seem 
te  have  a  more  fixed  hold  on  the  religions  feeling. 
(3)  The  use  of  the  fetich  as  a  charm  or  amulet  is  not 
WnHslly  unlike  tlie  ose  of  saints'  bones  for  the  same 


pnrpose,  and  the  feeling  is  like  that  of  the  cultivated 
heathen  towards  his  graven  image.  Thi<i  feeling  is  to 
be  accounted  for  in  part  by  a  confusion  of  the  subjec- 
tive and  the  objective.  The  sense  of  security,  caused 
by  the  realization  of  the  presence  of  a  protector,  is  at- 
tributed to  the  object  itself.  (4)  Some  fetiches  have 
the  rude  beginnings  of  likeness  to  men.  Here,  cer- 
tainly, there  is  image-worship  in  its  infancy.  (5)  The 
l>elief  in  spirits  which — to  say  the  least — very  many 
rude  races  have,  is  inconsistent  with  HUller's  view 
that  the  fetich-worship  is  worship  of  a  detached  part 
of  nature.  The  spirit  has  the  fetich  for  its  house,  it 
dwells  there,  as  the  Greek  god  was  conceived  by  the 
mass  of  the  people  to  inhabit  the  statue,  and  as  the 
pictorea  of  saints  in  some  Catholic  lands  wink  with 
their  eyes  because  the  saint  is  there  in  the  belief  of 
the  superstitious.  The  fetich  is  discarded,  perhaps, 
because  it  ceases  to  awaken  certain  religions  feelings 
which  it  awakened  for  some  reason  at  first,  and  so  the 
Negro  looks  for  some  other  reminder  of  the  spirit's  or 
the  divinity's  presence,  (6)  Some  fetiches  are  living 
animals,  and  here  the  inquiry  arises,  which  we  mnst 
dismiss  for  the  present,  whether  these  are  conceived  of 
OS  tenanted  by  higher  beings,  or  as  8}-mbol8  of  higher 
beings.  The  same  answer,  as  it  appears  to  us,  must 
>>e  given  as  it  regarvls  E.'^'ptian  or  Indian  animal-wor- 
ship, and  as  it  regards  that  which  prevails  in  Africa  or 
America, 

We  conclude,  then,  that  fetich-worship  is  not  essen- 
tially distinct  from  Idol-worship,  and  we  may  find  all 
the  characteristics  of  it  in  the  religions  of  the  cultiva- 
ted men.  Among  the  Greeks,  as  belonging  to  an  early 
period  of  their  reli^on  before  sculpture  had  made 
much  proficiency,  we  find  such  memorials  of  gods  as 
three-cornered  pillars  in  the  temples  of  the  Charites  at 
Cyzicus,  conical  pillars  of  Apollo,  the  pillarof  Hera  at 
Argos,  and  a  plank  of  wood  sacred  to  her  at  Samos, 
not  to  mention  the  sacred  stones  called  batgli,  and  the 
stone  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  transferred  fh>m  Pes- 
sinus  to  Rome,  and  there  venerated  and  carried  about 
in  processions.  These  were  fetiches,  and  so  were 
wrought  images,  as  loug  as  the  faith  continued  that 
the  god  was  present  in  the  outward  object.  The  most 
characteristic  mark  of  fetich-worship — as  it  seems  to 
us — was  that  which  struck  the  eyes  of  the  first  trav- 
ellers in  Africa — ita  connection  with  charms,  and  in 
general  the  prevalence  of  witehcraft,  and  of  various 
magic  arts.  The  religions  are  religions  of  fear,  in 
which  a  small  body  of  men  governs  the  rest  by  terror, 
and  thus  stands  in  the  way  of  the  higher  religious 
ideas.  This  cannot  hare  l)een  coeval  with  the  relig- 
ions themselves.  It  mast  have  taken  some  tiuie,  per- 
haps ages,  to  develop  the  system  of  witchcraft  or  magic 
art  by  which  so  many  rude  people  have  been  kept  down 
in  their  degradation,  by  which,  according  to  the  natural 
course  of  things,  their  degradation  has  been  increased. 
Shamanifm  may  be  defined  as  tlie  worship  of  spiriU, 
so  called  from  the  Shaman  or  priest-conjnrer  of  many 
relifpons  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world.  The 
spiritual  world  seems  to  embrace  sll  things  that  hare 
life,  and  in  some  parte  the  spirit  detaches  itaelf  from 
the  tree  or  other  living  thing  at  will,  to  return  there 
again.  This  kind  of  religion  has  prevailed,  or  once 
lirerailed,  among  the  Fmns,  Huns,  ancestors  of  the 
Magyars,  Mongols,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  in  Thil>et. 
Something  like  it  is  found  among  the  Red  men  and 
other  aborigines  of  this  western  continent. 

Some  of  the  Northern  Asiatics  make  a  threefold  di- 
vision of  spirita :  Jlr$t,  the  souls  or  powers  which  have 
taken  a  concrete  form  in  physical  objecta  ;  tecondly, 
the  spirits  of  deceased  ancestors;  thirdly,  spirits,  some 
of  which  may  have  been  human  souls,  which  have  a 
wider  sphere  of  action,  snch  as  have  relations  to  a  whole 
tribe  or  as  protectors  in  certain  undertakings.  These 
may  be  kindly  or  malignant. 

Besides  these  spiritual  beings,  the  Finns  believed  in 
a  supreme  god,  Jumala,  whose  lume,  as  Caatren  thinks, 
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may  have  denoted  at  fint  place  of  thtinder,  beaven, 
then  god  of  heaven,  then  god  in  general.  The  Lapps 
of  Korwav  had  three  classes  of  spirits — those  in  the  air, 
those  in  the  heavens,  and  others  above  tlie  heavens. 
Among  the  last  Is  a  higher  god,  who  creates  every- 
thing  through  his  son — which  must  be  a  conception 
borrowed  from  the  Christians  in  their  neighlwrhood. 
Among  the  Tanguses  there  are  several  ranlcs  and 
spheres  of  operation  in  the  spirit  system ;  but  above 
them  all  is  a  god  of  heaven,  Boa,  who  knows  all  things, 
but  does  not  concern  himself  with  what  comes  to  pass, 
nor  punish  the  wicked ;  and,  besides  bim,  a  spirit  of 
the  sun,  more  powerful  than  the  rest,  to  whom  prayers 
are  offered ;  a  spirit  of  the  moon,  from  whom  dreams 
come  j  spirits  of  the  stars,  who  are  protectors  of  par- 
ticular men,  etc.  (Comp.  Gastrin's  lectures  on  Finnish 
mythology,  translated  from  the  Swedish.)  In  the  re- 
ligions of  our  continent  the  Great  Spirit  has  been  sup- 
posed, without  reason,  to  have  corresponded  with  Qod, 
the  sun,  north-west  wind,  etc.  The  spirits  are  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  detaching  themselves  from  their  cor- 
poreal frame,  and  of  taking  various  forms  as  they  see 
lit 

It  is  a  most  interesting  inquiry,  but  one  in  which  it 
is  difficult  to  reach  certainty,  whether  there  are  in  the 
uncultivated  races  remembrances  of  a  primeval  mono- 
theistic fiiith.  The  difficulty  is  due  to  several  causes, 
the  first  of  which  Is  their  reserve,  often  extreme,  in 
communicating  with  persons  higher  in  the  scale  of 
civilization,  and  their  readiness  to  agree  for  the  mo- 
ment to  what  such  persons  may  say.  Another  cir- 
cumstance to  be  considered  is  the  propagation  of  relig- 
ious ideas  from  foreign  sources — in  Africa  on  tmth 
sides  of  the  continent  from  the  Mohammedanism 
which  has  long  been  making  progress,  and  in  this  con- 
tinent fh>m  Christianity.  The  Red  men  near  the 
whites  have  forgotten  their  former  human  sacrifices 
and  cannibalism,  and  neglect  of  parents  in  extreme 
old  age ;  and  they  seem  to  have  imbibed  some  relig- 
ious notions  fk'om  the  white  men  which  have  modified 
their  religions.  We  find,  abw,  this  to  be  sometimes 
confessed  b}*  some  tribes  in  Africa  that  they  lielicve  in 
a  being  above  all,  but  neglect  him  because  be  is  too 
far  olf,  too  high  to  concern  himself  with  their  affairs. 
This  may  be  an  excuse  for  neglect  of  worship  of  such 
a  being,  or  it  may  be  conformed  to  a  real  but  obscure 
tradition.  M'e  may  suppose  the  supreme  god  to  have 
lieen  in  the  primeval  religion  of  their  fatheis,  and  to 
liave  been  thrust  out  of  worship  by  the  spiritual  weak- 
ness and  imbecility  of  follen  man.  In  some  tribes, 
again,  there  appear  to  be  no  such  bint  traces  of  mono- 
theism. A  missionary,  who  lived  over  thirty  }-ears  in 
Southern  Africa,  once  told  the  present  writer  that  he 
never  found  any  such  embers  of  an  early  religion 
among  those  with  whom  he  was  conversant.  The 
question  is  thus  one  not  so  easily  settled.  We  close 
what  we  have  to  say  of  it  by  a  brief  citation  from  the 
important  work  of  Waitz  (AnthropoL  d.  NalurvUker, 
pt.  ii,  p.  167).  He  is  speaking  of  the  religion  of  the 
Negroes.  After  denying  the  justice  of  imputing  to  them 
a  peculiar  and  rude  form  of  polytheism,  he  adds  that 
"  the  deeper  penetration  into  their  religions,  to  which 
of  lute  a  numlier  of  conscientious  investigators  have 
attained,  leads  to  the  surprising  result  that  a  number 
of  Negro  tribes,  among  whom  the  influence  of  nations 
that  stand  higher  in  point  of  culture  cannot  be  pointed 
out  nor  scarcely  be  suspected,  have  made  much  great- 
er advances  in  the  development  of  their  religions  con- 
ceptions than  almost  all  other  nations  in  a  state  of 
nature.  And  this  to  such  a  degree  that,  if  we  may 
not  call  them  monotheists,  still  we  may  assert  of  them 
that  they  stand  on  the  borders  of  monotheism ;  while 
yet  their  religion  is  mingled  with  a  great  amount  of 
gross  superstition,  which  in  the  case  of  other  peoples 
where  it  is  found  seems  entirely  to  cover  up  with  its 
rank  growth  the  purer  religions  conceptions." 

U.  Obtervanctt.  — We  have  considered  polytheism 


thus  far  on  the  side  of  its  natnre  and  origin.  We  prm 
ceed  next  to  a  brief  exposition  of  its  practical  side,  or 
its  outward  worship,  including  priests,  images,  altan, 
and  temples,  liturgical  services,  and  offerings. 

(1.)  Throughout  paganism  it  has  been  felt  that  the 
gods  must  be  approached  in  a  certain  way,  and  the 
knowledge  of  that  way  has  been  in  the  bands  of  a  cer- 
tain tribe  or  class.  If  there  were  written  records,  sa- 
cred songs,  or  formula;,  the  knowledge  of  these  per- 
tained to  this  class  alone.  Moreover,  a  method  of 
ascertaining  the  divine  will  grew  up  of  which  tbey 
alone  had  the  luiowledge.  Whatever  rites  were  nec- 
essary to  propitiate  the  anger  of  the  gods,  or  to  secure 
their  favor,  they  alone  could  authoritatively  tell. 
If  any  occult  science  relating  to  human  destiny  or 
the  divine  will  existed,  they  possessed  it  exclusively. 
They  had  from  their  position  such  advantages  that 
tbey  first  would  have  the  literature,  science,  philoso- 
phy, and  history  of  the  nation  in  their  keeping.  Thai 
to  a  great  extent  tbey  controlled  tbe  progress  of  events, 
stood  by  tbe  side  of  rulers  to  direct  their  counsels, 
trained  the  people,  shaped  the  theory  of  religion, 
turned  it  perhaps  into  a  new  direction. 

The  influence  and  standing  of  tlie  priests  varied 
with  tbe  freedom  of  the  nation,  with  the  compactness 
of  the  priestly  order,  and  with  various  other  causes. 
In  some  countries,  as  in  Egypt  and  in  India,  tbey 
formed  one  of  the  leading  castes,  and  all  knowledge, 
secular  or  religious,  was  in  their  bands.  In  the  Per- 
sian or  Zoroastrian  religion  the  priest,  called  Athrava 
in  the  records,  has  also  in  the  inscription  of  Behistun 
(of  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspes),  and  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers,  tbe  name  of  Mogul.  The  Magi,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  were  a  Median  tribe,  which,  be- 
coming necessary  for  tbe  offices  of  religion,  was  dif- 
fused over  Persia  also,  and  perhaps  over  East  Iran  or 
Bactria.  Tbey  resembled  the  tribe  of  Levi  in  their 
living  in  villages,  and  had  no  great  political  power, 
owing  perhaps  to  tbe  almost  religious  aatiiorit}'  of  the 
Persian  king.  The  Avesta  consists,  to  a  great  degree, 
of  long  prayers,  of  invitations  to  the  gods  to  be  present 
at  acts  of  worship,  and  the  like,  and  religion  entered 
into  all  the  important  concerns  of  life.  Freqaent  pur- 
gations, and  the  maintenance  also  of  the  sacred  tire, 
fell  to  their  office.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  con- 
nection between  these  Magi  and  the  practice  of  roagic, 
for  there  were  Babylonian  Magi  alra;  but  tbe  word 
was  probably  indigenous  in  Iran.  Dunckc,  the  his- 
torian, finds  tbe  connection  in  the  formnite  of  conjoro- 
tion  which  they  used  in  order  to  drive  away  the  dtrtxu 
or  dtvt,  tbe  evil-minded  spirit-servants  of  Ahriinan, 
which  formulte  had  a  kind  of  constraining  power  ovo' 
the  spirits,  just  as  prayer  in  India  was  concaved  of  as 
putting  a  force  on  the  gods. 

Greece  differed  from  the  nations  already  mentioned 
in  having  no  order  of  priests :  any  one  might  assume 
the  office,  and  discbarge  the  duties  which  the  priest  per- 
formed, and  "  there  is  no  trace  of  a  priestly  discipline 
propagated  by  instruction  through  geneimtiona,  nor  u 
there  any  trace  of  an  abidinit  connection  between  the 
priests  of  different  cities"  (K.Ottfried  MllUer,  FroUg. 
p.  '249,  260).  At  Rome  the  religious  institutions  took 
stronger  root,  in  conformity  with  the  regard  for  prec^ 
edent,  the  formality  and  tlie  superstition  which  char- 
acterized the  early  Roman  people.  The  public  priest- 
hoods were  originally  in  patricisn  hands,  and  the  priests 
long  monopolized  the  knowledge  of  the  calendar  and 
the  legal  formulee.  Moreover,  the  private  rit^  of 
families  seem  to  have  been  tlwught  of  more  impor- 
tance than  was  the  case  among  the  Greeks.  Bat  there 
was  no  caste,  there  were  no  hereditary  public  priestly 
offices,  and  politics,  becoming  a  vastly  more  inviting 
field,  drew  to  it°elf  the  attention  and  efforts  of  all  men 
who  aspired  to  influence.  The  magistrates  themselves 
observed  the  signs  in  the  heavens  and  regnlatod  tbe 
meeting  of  public  bodies  in  accordance  with  their  own 
wishes,  under  pretence  of  religiona  scnqdes.     Kortli 
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•f  Bane  hj  the  Etruscans,  belonging  to  another  race, 
vbo  had  a  gloomy  religion,  in  which  the  art  of  divina- 
timi  plajed  a  more  important  part  than  in  that  of  any 
other  nation  of  which  we  have  knowledge.  Here  the 
leading  men  held  the  office  of  priest*,  and  the  princi- 
pal priesthoods  were  hereditary.  Beyond  the  Alps,  in 
GanI,  the  Druids  formed  a  great  corporation,  at  the 
bead  of  which  was  a  kind  of  pope ;  while  Julius  Caesar 
wai  atmck  by  the  want  of  a  compact  priestly  class  in 
Germany,  and  saya  that  the  race  was  not  given  to 
ucrificea.  Of  the  nations  inhabiting  this  continent, 
tin  Mexicans  had  a  very  numerous  body  of  priests, 
some  five  thousand  of  whom  are  said  to  have  belonged 
to  the  great  temple  at  the  capital.  Over  the  hierarchy 
of  priests  two  cbielB  selected  from  leading  families  pre- 
iided,  whose  position  gave  them  high  authority  in  state 
aSiin.  Under  these  chiefs  a  third,  with  his  subordi- 
ntttf,  had  superintendence  over  the  lower  priests  and 
the  seminaries.  There  were  also  monks  in  Mexico, 
ti  well  as  in  other  adjoining  countries,  who  have  been 
compared  with  the  similar  bodies  in  Buddhist  coun- 
tries. In  Peru,  owing  to  the  sacred  dignity  of  the 
liKa«,  the  priests,  unlers  they  pertained  to  the  race  of 
the  Children  of  the  Snn,  had  less  independent  weight 
than  the  similar  class  in  Mexico,  and  the  simplicity 
of  the  religion  may  have  conduced  to  the  same  result. 
A  remarkable  institution  of  this  country  was  that  of 
the  virgins  of  the  son,  who,  like  the  Koman  vestals,  bad 
to  keep  alive  the  sacred  symbol  of  fire. 

(2.)  The  objects  of  worship  were  either  invisible,  or 
distant  and  yet  visible,  or  something  near  at  band,  | 
in  which  a  divine  power  was  thought  to  reside.  In  i 
the  first  case  especially  there  was  a  longing  in  the ' 
[agan  mind  for  some  representation  or  image  which  ; 
nijhl  keep  the  presence  of  the  deity  in  mind,  and ' 
thus  give  a  sen!<e  of  protection  to  the  worshipper,  j 
Image-worship,  idolatry,  arose  from  a  desire,  it  seems ' 
probable,  of  feeling  the  nearness  of  the  unseen  power, 
or  from  conceiving  that  the  divine  power  is  lodged  in 
cr  belongs  to  the  object  present  Lefore  the  eyes  as  i 
Icing  inherent  or  represented  by  it.  Image-worship 
has  been  diffused  over  the  heathen  world,  but  some 
nations  have  rejected  it.  The  religion  of  Ormuzd  re- 
jetted  images  and  even  temples  with  a  kind  of  fanat- 
ical hatred.  We  believe  that  there  are  no  traces  of  it 
in  the  Vedas.  The  Romans  at  first  had  only  symbols 
aiid  not  forms  in  the  houses  of  their  gods.  The  prob- 
a'lOity  is  therefore  that  through  the  whole  of  the  Indo- 
European  race  idol-worship  was  not  known  at  the 
first;  bot  in  Eg;ypt,  in  Greece,  in  the  Hamitic  and  in 
nme  of  the  Shemitic  peoples,  on  this  continent,  in  Af- 
rica, and  over  the  world,  no  earlier  period  can  be  traced 
than  one  in  which  either  image  symbol  or  fetich-wor- 
tliip  was  a  part  of  the  religions.  As  for  direct  wor- 
ship of  natare,  one  would  suppose  that  images  would 
sot  be  needed  by  the  pagan  religious  sentiment.  The 
hearenly  bodies  especially  are  so  great  a  part  of  the 
time  ui  sight  that  no  memorial  of  them  would  be  need- 
ed. Thns  we  find  that  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  where 
son  and  star  worship,  as  distinguished  from  the  wor- 
ship of  sun  and  star  gods,  prevailed,  idols  were  com- 
oon.  Tet  we  find  images  of  Bel,  Mebo,  and  Merodach 
(Kercnry  and  Jnpiter)  spoken  of  by  the  prophets  (Isa. 
xivi,  1 ;  Jer.  1,  2),  while  the  Phoenician  and  Canaanite 
raa-gDd  Baal  is  represented  by  pUUrs  (of  stone  and 
Wood?  2  Kings  x,  26,  27),  and  Asherah,  probably  the 
<ame  as  Aatarte,  by  wooden  posts  (groves  in  our  ver- 
sos, ;Kuitiit).  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  pagan  mind's  separation  of  a  divinity 
from  the  object  out  of  which  it  grew,  the  tendency  to 
represent  it  by  images,  and  especially  "after  the  fig- 
ure of  man  "  (Isa.  xliv,  18),  would  become  more  con- 
trolling, but  to  this  there  seem  to  be  exceptions.  As 
for  the  direct  worship  of  other  objects  of  nature,  as 
tret*  and  animals,  especially  snakes,  there  is  no  rea- 
K«i  why  this  kind  of  worship  should  need  images. 
And  here  we  come  to  the  difficult  inquiry  whether 


the  animal  is  a  symbol  or  a  fetich,  that  is,  a  tenement 
of  a  god ;  and  we  may  doubt  also  whether  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  as  in  Egypt  and  on  this  continent, 
the  same  conceptions  lay  under  this  species  of  cultns. 
In  Egypt  the  sacred  bulls  Apis  and  Mnevis  were  cer- 
tainly regarded  as  incarnations ;  but  may  not  symbol 
have  preceded  and  given  rise  to  this  twlief  ?  The  rep- 
resentations with  which  the  Egyptian  religion  abounds 
of  gods  in  a  composite  form,  partly  human,  partly  bes- 
tial, hawk-  or  jackal-headed,  etc.,  show  a  symbolizing 
of  particular  qualities  united  to  the  expression  of  hi- 
telligence  like  that  of  man.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  worship  of  animals  elsewhere,  the  great  numUr 
of  sacred  animals  in  Egypt,  which  it  was  a  crime  to 
kill,  and  the  mummies  of  which  were  preserved,  seem 
to  point  to  a  stage  of  worship  in  that  strange  country 
where  the  mar\-ellous  instincts  and  powers  of  animals 
pointed  to  a  god  within  them  all. 

After  what  has  been  said  in  another  place  we  need 
not  speak  at  length  of  fetich-worship.  The  vagueness 
of  the  word  ought  to  be  cored  by  definitions,  or  it  ought 
to  be  driven  out  of  works  on  the  pagan  religions.  If 
a  fetich  is  a  material  in  which  a  god  or  spirit  is  con- 
ceived to  dwell  for  the  time,  a  spell-bound  protector 
and  coa<ljutor  of  those  who  offer  him  worship,  this  is 
a  distinct  idea ;  or  if  it  is  a  tenement  chosen  by  the 
worshipper  for  bis  god,  that  too  is  distinct  enough ; 
but  when  we  find,  together  with  stones,  mountains, 
water,  wind  and  fire,  plants,  animals,  and  men,  heav- 
enly bodies  also  in  a  certain  stage  of  human  culture 
reckoned  as  fetiches,  it  seems  as  if  fetich-worship 
might  be  made  to  include  everything.  In  Greece 
the  Thessalian  sorceresses  were  thought  to  be  able 
to  bring  the  moon  down  out  of  the  skies,  and  to  work 
magic  arts  by  her  help.  That  is,  Hecate,  the  moon- 
goddess,  was  believed  to  be  wandering  abroad  at 
night,  and,  being  identified  with  the  moon,  was 
thought  to  come  down  from  the  skies.  The  same 
general  notion  of  power  over  objects  of  nature  ap- 
pears in  the  rude  fetich-worship  of  Africa.  A  clear 
line  cannot  be  drawn  between  the  religions  con- 
ceptions of  paganism  in  the  lower  and  in  its  higher 
culture. 

We  have  spoken  of  mixed  human  and  animal 
forms,  where  the  symbol  was  the  main  idea.  The 
highest  attainment  of  idol-worship  is  to  represent  the 
divinity  under  the  form  of  man.  God  made  man  in 
bis  image ;  the  pagan  lover  of  beauty  makes  his  god  in 
man's  image,  a  reversal  of  the  true  idea,  and  yet  ex- 
pressive of  a  relationship.  The  Greek,  by  his  anthro- 
pomorphic representations  of  his  divinities,  employed 
the  highest  conceptions  of  beauty  in  the  service  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  thus,  while  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
highest  art,  subjected  himself  to  the  condemnation, 
"  thoo  thoughtest  that  I  was  altogether  such  a  one  as 
thyself." 

The  image  and  symbol  brought  the  god  into  mind, 
and  gave  him  a  visible  connection  with  the  worship- 
per. Hence,  in  part,  the  fascination  of  idolatry.  To  a 
great  extent,  even  in  the  most  refined  countries  of 
paganism,  the  divinity  was  thought — not  indeed  by  the 
philosopher,  bnt  by  the  vulgar — to  inhabit  the  statue, 
and  to  this  both  the  Scriptures  and  the  early  Chris- 
tian writers  constantly  allude.  The  idol  was  not  only 
used  at  places  of  common  worship,  but  in  fiimilies,  and 
gave  the  feeling  of  protection  a  certain  vividness,  as  if 
the  divine  shape  were  there. 

(3.)  The  images  of  the  gods,  rather  than  the  desire  of 
shelter  for  the  worshipper,  gave  rise  to  the  temples, 
which  were  houses  of  a  divinity ;  thus  vacij,-  is  a  god's 
dwelling,  from  a  rout  meaning  to  dwell,  and  adet,  in 
Latin,  in  the  singular  is  usually  a  temple,  but  in  the 
plural  a  human  abode.  But  neither  image  nor  temple 
was  as  important  for  worship  as  the  altar,  which  might 
stand  afar  from  any  temple,  or  near  a  temple  and  out- 
side of  it,  or,  it  might  be,  within  the  temple's  walls,  with 
no  roof,  or  with  an  opening  in  the  roof,  for  the  purpose 
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of  giving  free  passage  to  incense  and  the  smoke  of 
sacrittces  into  the  upper  air.  When  the  altar  of  the 
god  and  his  statue  were  near  one  another,  the  statue 
generally  stood  above,  that  the  worshipper  might  look 
upwards  to  the  representation  of  the  divinity.  The 
temple  as  well  as  the  statue,  in  the  progress  of  refine- 
ment and  of  ihe  ritualistic  spirit,  gained  an  importance 
that  did  not  belong  to  them  in  the  earlier  times.  It 
is  in  the  temple  principally  that  architecture  in  most 
heathen  lands  has  found  the  motive  fur  its  cultivation, 
ax  it  was  the  images  of  the  gods  chiefly  which  promoted 
the  progress  of  sculpture.  We  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  say  that  in  the  Persian  religion  there  were 
properly  no  altars  nor  temples.  The  veneration  be- 
stowed on  fire  and  light  was  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
conHning  religious  rites  within  the  walls  of  temples, 
and  the  pure  original  faith  of  Iran  had  little  need  of 
altars. 

(4.)  Worship,  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word,  may 
include  public  and  private  prayers  and  other  lituif^cal 
services,  with  offerings  unbloody  or  bloody,  and  their 
attendant  lustrations  or  purgations.  Some  of  these 
rites,  especially  such  as  symbolized  certain  mythological 
events,  might  be  secret,  but  of  these  mysteries  we  have 
no  time  to  speak. 

Prayer,  the  natural  voice  of  the  being  who  realizes 
his  dependence,  might  be  informal  in  the  family  re- 
ligion of  the  pagan,  or  attended  vrith  formalities;  it 
might  need  the  presence  of  a  priest,  especially  on  cer- 
tain important  occasions  of  family  life,  or  the  head  of 
the  household  might  act  as  priest.  In  public  religion 
a  class  of  priests  took  the  lead ;  it  was  felt  that  a  cer- 
tain form  of  words  had  a  peculiar  efficacy,  and  from 
(his  notion  perhaps  belief  in  incantations  derived  its 
birth.  In  some  religions  the  liturgical  forms  have 
been  excessively  minute  and  elaborate.  We  have  al- 
ready referred  to  the  religion  of  Iran  as  an  example  of 
this.  The  Avesta  is  chiefly  liturgical.  The  first  part 
of  the  Yafna,  and  a  smaller  collection,  the  Vispered, 
consist  principally  of  praises,  thanksgivings,  and  invita- 
tions addressed  to  various  superior  beings  to  be  present 
at  the  offerings  of  the  Haoma  and  at  other  celebrations. 
The  Yeshts  or  Yasts,  a  part  of  the  Khorda-Avesta 
(leaser  Avesta),  consist  of  prayers  and  praises  addressed 
to  particular  objects  of  veneration,  as  to  Mithras,  Ve- 
retbragna  or  Behram,  and  the  souls  of  the  good.  In 
the  early  religion  of  India  the  three  first  Vedas  are 
chiefly  UturgicaL  The  Kig-Veda  contains  about  a 
thousand  hymns  in  ten  books,  the  first  seven  of  which 
consist  of  hymns  addressed  to  Agni,  the  fire-god,  to 
Indra,  and  others.  In  the  ninth  book  are  classed  hymns 
intended  to  be  sung  while  the  Soma  offering  is  in  prep- 
aration. The  SAma-Veda  takes  most  of  its  materials 
from  the  Rig,  and  adapts  them  to  the  purposes  of 
chanting.  The  Yajur-Veda  consists  of  formulas  proper 
to  accompany  the  various  actions  of  religious  wotship, 
and  belongs  to  a  time  when  the  worship  had  become 
complicated  and  the  importance  of  the  priest  bad  in- 
creased. The  Romans  were  in  their  early  days  a  de- 
vout and  reverential,  but  also  a  formal  people.  The 
same  adherence  to  legal  precedent  which  built  up  their 
law  appeared  in  the  minute  observances  of  their  re- 
ligion; formulas  of  words  had  a  certain  independent 
power;  a  breach  of  silence  at  prayer  and  sacrifice  was 
ominous ;  the  evocations  addressed  to  the  divinities  of 
conquered  towns  that  they  would  leave  their  old  abodes 
were  conceived  to  have  the  force  of  a  charm ;  and  they 
Avere  afraid  to  let  it  be  known  what  god  was  the  especial 
guardian  of  Rome,  lest  their  enemies  should  practice  the 
same  evocations  against  them.  In  India,  also,  prayer 
was  thought  of  as  having  a  magical  power.  The  old 
iu  vacation  of  the  sun,  called  the  Garatri,  is  of  such  po- 
tence,  it  is  said,  that  the  Brahmin  can  obtain  happiness 
by  it  whether  he  performs  other  religious  services  or 
not  The  repeating  of  it  in  the  morning  dawn  until 
the  sun  appeara  removes  every  unperceived  fault  of 
the  night,  and  a  similar  repetition  in  the  evening  twi- 


light is  equally  effectual  (Wattke,  u.  $.  vol.  U,  §  106, 
from  Manu,  ii,  87, 101, 102). 

The  offerings  and  sacrifices  of  a  public  nature  were 
usually  attended  by  lustrations,  which  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  purgations  of  a  propitiatory  char- 
acter practiced  by  those  who  sought  cleansing  from 
guilt.  Both  kinds  of  lustrations,  however,  had  the 
same  moral  idea,  the  necessity  of  a  pure  mind,  for  their 
foundation.  In  or  near  the  Greek  temples,  and  mark- 
ing the  di\'ision  line  between  profane  and  sacred  grounii, 
stood  the  vessel  of  holy  water  (peritThanteriam),  for 
the  uses  of  those  who  entered  the  pure  interior.  After 
this  preparation  came  the  offerings  with  prayers  and 
praises.  In  some  nations  there  was  a  time  when  these 
offerings  were  only  unbloody,  or  at  least  the  bloody  of- 
ferings or  sacrifices  played  a  small  part.  The  institu- 
tions of  Numa  sanctioned  only  such  things  as  the  fruiti 
of  the  field,  and  the  mola  $aba,  or  broken  grains  of 
spelt  mixed  with  salt.  Not  even  incense  was  then 
used  by  the  simple  Romans.  The  usages  changed 
greatly  in  this  particular  at  a  later  time,  owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  Greek  settlements  in  Southern  Italy. 
Among  the  HindQs  horses  and  homed  cattle  were  fre- 
quent victims  iu  the  earlier  times,  but  afterwards  be- 
came less  common.  In  the  books  of  the  Avesta  little 
or  nothing  is  said  of  animal  sacrifices,  but  it  is  pre- 
scribed that  for  certain  oflieuces  (as  a  fine  or  an  atone- 
ment?) a  hundred  smaller  cattle  should  be  offered  up. 
But  in  Persian  history,  whether  in  accordance  with  or 
in  violation  of  the  precepts  of  the  religion,  mention  is 
made  of  animal  victims.  Xerxes  on  his  march  towards 
Greece  honored  the  Trojan  Athena  by  sacrificing  a 
thousand  cows.  At  the  Strymon  the  Magi  offered  up 
white  horses,  and  at  a  spot  in  Thrace  called  the  Nine 
Roads  nine  boys  and  nine  girls  from  among  the  native 
inhabitants  were  buried  alive.  Strabo  remarks  that  no 
pieces  of  the  victim  were  given,  as  elsewhere,  to  the 
gods,  since  they  had  need  only  of  the  animal's  soqU 
Instead  nf  victims,  the  great  offering  in  the  Indian  re- 
ligion of  the  Vedic  period  was  that  of  the  Soma,  an  as- 
clepias  or  some  other  plant  of  the  milk-weed  tribe,  the 
stalk  of  which  was  crushed  between  stones,  and  the 
narcotic  juice,  mixed  with  butter,  was  left  to  ferment. 
This  mixture  was  supposed  to  nourish,  strengthen,  and 
even  intoxicate  the  gods.  The  most  absurd  sopemi- 
tions  were  connected  with  this  sacred  substance :  it  was 
originally  in  heaven,  and  came  down  with  the  rain  to 
the  earth ;  it  was  something  that  a  man  might  offer  lo 
the  higher  gods  only,  and  could  feel  that  be  bad  ren- 
dered a  favor  by  it,  and  had  a  right  to  a  return.  Final- 
ly the  Soma  became  identified  with  the  moon-god  as 
the  cause  of  fruitfulneas.  An  offering  called  by  a  cor- 
responding name  in  Iran,  the  ffaoma,  and  obtained  from 
the  same  or  similar  plants,  played  a  great  part  in  the 
services  of  the  old  religion  of  that  country.  Similar 
notions  that  the  divine  powers  partook  of  and  enji>ye<l 
sacrifices  which  were  offered  to  them  may  be  fuonil 
elsewhere  in  many  religions,  but  probably  none  so  ex- 
travagant. 

Sacrifices  of  victims,  or  bloody  offerings,  were  sooner 
or  later  almost  universaL  What  victim  should  be  se- 
lected depended  on  a  variety  of  considerations.  Some- 
times it  was  an  animal  that  injured  the  gifts  presenleil 
to  a  god,  or  injured  that  which  he  protected,  as  a  goat, 
the  destroyer  of  the  vine,  was  offered  to  Dionysus,  and 
aswine,whichrootedin  the  ground,  to  Demeter.  Some- 
times it  was  an  animal  under  the  god's  protectioa. 
Sometimes,  again,  there  was  a  symbolism  in  the  sacri- 
fice, as  when  a  black-colored  animal  was  offered  to  tb« 
Dii  Manes  at  Rome,  or  a  heifer  never  yoked  to  Minerva. 
In  Egypt,  notwithstanding  that  the  number  of  sacred 
animals  was  very  considerable,  other  victims  were  sie- 
lected  for  offerings.  Thus  a  pig  was  presented  to  tb« 
god  answering  to  Hercules  and  .lEscnlapius,  but  not  to 
Sanpis;  a  sheep  to  the  mother  of  the  gods,  but  not  to 
Isis;  a  cat  to  Horns;  a  cockroach, or  some  kind  of  blattti 
at  least,  to  the  goddess  identified  with  Theti& 
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Throagboat  a  bi;ge  part  of  the  world  hnman  being! 
lere  o&retl  as  8acrifi<^  to  the  gods  of  the  heathen, 
and  [be  finher  back  we  penetrate  into  antiquity  the 
won  common  ia  this  horrid  practice.  There  are  two 
fiimn  of  it,  the  sacrifice  of  children,  especially  of  the 
lint-bom,  and  that  of  grown-up  men.  The  first  appears 
in  countries  where  the  worship  of  Moloch — perhaps  of 
liul  ind  other  kindred  gods — prevailed,  as  in  Pbceiii- 
cia,  the  land  of  Canaan,  Moab,  perhaps,  and  Carthage, 
icd  tnces  of  the  same  may  be  found  in  the  island  of 
I'nte.  Alto  in  some  parts  of  this  continent  the  same 
pnctice  seems  to  have  gained  some  footing.  To  this 
ih«  pcophet  Micah  (vi,  7),  the  law  of  Moses  (Lev.  xx, 
3-i),  the  historical  books  (2  Kings  xvi,  8 ;  oomp.  DeuU 
xii,  31),  and  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures  refer,  unless 
ia  »me  of  these  passages  simple  lustration  by  fire  with- 
uit  burning  may  be  intended.  But  far  more  common 
>i9  the  sacrifice  of  grown-up  men.  Aa  nations  grew 
mote  humane,  thia  practice  was  softened  down ;  either 
men  coodemned  to  death,  who  had  to  die  at  any  rate, 
wen  lelected  as  the  victims,  or  a  person  was  scourged 
Of  cut  only  until  the  blood  ran,  or  the  rite  was  per- 
formed upon  an  inu^ce  substituted  for  a  human  being. 
Such  substitution  can  be  traced  in  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
Some.  In  India  human  sacrifices  were  introduced, 
when  the  obscene  and  cruel  Siva  religion  spread  among 
the  people,  into  his  worship  and  that  of  his  wife  Durga, 
or  KslL  The  Kalika-Purftna  is  cited  by  Ward  and 
others  ss  saying  that  Kali  "felt  a  pleasure  for  a  month 
in  the  bknd  of  fish  offered  to  her ;  for  nine  months  in 
thu  of  wild  animals ;  for  a  hundred  years  in  that  of  a 
ti^r ;  and  in  that  of  a  lion,  a  slag,  or  a  man,  for  a  thou- 
aai  yean.  Three  men's  blood  appease  her  for  a  bun- 
died  thoosand  rears.  The  oGTering  of  blood  is  like  the 
drink  of  the  gods  (the  Soma) ;  Brahma  and  all  the  gods 
wemble  st  the  offering" (Ward,  iii,  174 ;  Wutike,  ii,  355; 
Aiint.  Rtt,  V,  371).  In  other  countries,  as  in  Uaul,  in 
Mexico,  in  Peru,  above  all  in  Mexico,  this  practice  as- 
wmed  frightful  proportions,  showing  how  man  can  be 
debased  and  made  savage  by  his  religion.  There  is 
ground  for  believing  that  cannibalism  may  have  grown 
oMofthe  sacrificial  feasts  after  battle,  when  an  enemy 
*u  tlaughtered  to  the  gods  who  gave  the  victory. 

U'e  ask  at  this  stage  of  the  subject,  what  was  the 
oraoing  of  pagan  offerings?  As  they  nnderatood  their 
iriigioos  rites,  the  unbloody  were  expressions  of  grati- 
tude and  acknowledgment  for  protection.  Whatever 
Ik  form  of  offering  was,  the  god  was  conceived  of  as 
being  pleased  with  them.  How  did  they  account  for 
tbit  pleasore?  There  are  traces  of  the  conception  that 
ilie  gnds  enjoyed  offerings  as  we  enjoy  food.  The  faith 
of  the  Aryan  race  in  regard  to  the  Soma  offering,  and 
the  idea  that  the  smoke  of  burning  sacrifices  was  agree- 
able to  the  divinities,  show  the  grosser  forms  of  anthro- 
potnorphism.  Sacrifices  of  a  public  nature  may  be  re- 
piiiA  as  feasts  to  which  a  god  or  gods  were  invited ; 
lb<  altar  was  the  public  hearth ;  the  victim  was  par- 
taken of  by  all  the  worshippers  after  due  purgations, 
Kbations,  and  other  preparations ;  the  god  had  his  share 
of  liic'  meal,  which  went  up  to  him  in  the  skies.  At 
the  bottom  of  all  this,  however,  the  feeling  no  doubt 
«is  that  the  worshipper  gave  up  something  of  value, 
and  thus  showed  his  devotion  to  his  protector.  But 
(his  explanation  does  not  exhaust  the  entire  meaning 
of  animal  sacrifices.  Thus  certain  animals  not  used  for 
food,  as  dogs,  horses,  wolves,  bears,  and  even  aases,  were 
in  lume  (ireek  rites  the  appropriate  victims,  the  prob- 
able reano  for  which  is  given  by  K.  Ottfried  MUUer 
(Doner,  i,  279)  that  animals  hated  by  a  particuUr  god 
he  «ouU  be  pleased  to  see  bleeding  at  his  altar.  The 
•ciifice  of  a  dog  to  Hecate  may  be  accounted  for  firom 
(he  dog's  bayini;  at  the  moon,  and  of  a  stag  to  Artemis 
because  she  was  a  huntress. 

But  there  were  also  propitiatory  sacrifices  required 
by  t  feeling  of  ^ilt  and  of  dread.  Here  life  is  given 
Cot  life.  It  seems  impossible  to  put  less  meaning  into 
neb  rites  than  that  the  worshipper  acknowledged  his 


life  to  be  forfeited,  and  hoped  by  something  which  not 
only  had  value  but  was  also  a  living  object,  to  avert 
through  confession  made  in  this  way  the  divine  wrath. 
Human  sacrifices  were  still  more  significant.  In  tho 
case  of  children,  especially  of  the  first-born,  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  lirst-fruits  were  consecrated  and  devutied, 
aa  au  expression  of  gratitude,  does  not  seem  at  all  natu- 
ral. It  was,  in  short,  a  sacrifice  made  for  the  benefit 
of  the  family,  caused  by  a  painful  sense  of  ill  desert;  it 
was  giving  the  fruit  of  the  body  for  the  sin  of  the  soul. 
The  more  general  sacrifices  of  human  beings,  especially 
of  grown-up  men,  which  took  place  most  frequently 
where  some  great  Crime  had  been  committed  by  persons 
unknown,  or  when  pestilence  or  defeat  by  enemies  be- 
tokened the  wrath  of  protecting  divinities,  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  acknowledgment  of  sin,  and  a  way  of 
transferring  and  appeasing  divine  anger.  Wrath  de- 
manded or  exposed  to  death.  The  death  of  one  or 
more  freed  the  rest.  In  the  Greek  myths,  the  self-de- 
votion of  an  innocent  virgin,  like  Macaria  in  the  Hera- 
clida  of  Euripides,  and  in  Roman  history  more  cleariy 
the  act  of  the  two  Decii,  father  and  son,  their  self-con- 
secration, and  in  the  case  of  the  younger  the  devotion 
of  the  hostile  army,  point  to  a  faith  that  victory  might 
be  secured  by  voluntary  death  for  others.  This  is  the 
highest  form  that  human  sacrifice  took  in  heathen  an- 
tiquity. 

It  remains  to  give  the  briefest  possible  estimate  of 
the  heathen  religions  in  their  influences  on  man.  With 
regard  to  their  lower  forms,  aa  seen  in  wild  races,  they 
are  to  a  great  extent  religions  of  fear;  dread  of  supe- 
rior powers  weighs  on  the  minds  even  of  light^hesned 
African  negroes.  A  feeling  of  sin,  and  yet  a  \-ery  faint 
and  half- conscious  one,  must  be  presupposed  in  their 
minds  in  order  that  this  dread  may  exist;  but  the 
dread  is  greatly  increased  by  magic  practices  which 
are  kept  up  by  priestly  impostnre.  In  the  higher 
rsces  it  would  be  folly  to  deny  that  in  the  course  of 
time,  and  partly  by  the  help  of  moral  sentiments  which 
must  grow  up  in  well-ordered  civil  communities,  the 
religions  of  paganism  have  been  elevated  in  their  moral 
tone;  that  under  them  men  have  more  or  less  risen  into 
art,  freedom,  philosophy;  that  great  individual  char- 
actera  have  appeared  in  such  countries,  and  that  toler- 
ably high  standards  of  moral  excellence  have  counter- 
acted depraving  influences  from  had  religions  or  bad 
institutions.  But  there  are  some  necessary  evils  in 
polytheism,  owing  to  its  very  nature.  They  honor 
power  rather  than  ekaraeter,  since  it  was  divine  power 
in  objects  of  nature  that  impressed  itself  chiefly  on  the 
minds  of  men.  Hence  absolutism  and  ambition  were 
under  the  protection  of  the  religious  sentiment.  It  was 
the  worship  of  beings  of  limited  aUribvtes,  more  or  less 
Kixier  the  control  of  fate,  who  were  for  the  most  part 
not  from  e/ernt/y— not  authors  of  the  world,  but  parts  of 
the  world,  local  in  their  spheres  of  operation  and  func- 
tions. There  could  therefore  be  no  wnrersaf  religion. 
Buddhism  spread  because  it  was  an  atheism  which 
abolished  caste  and  limited  transmigration,  and  which 
allowed  the  cultus  in  the  countries  where  it  travelled 
to  continue.  There  was,  further,  a  want  of  aUegianee 
on  the  part  of  the  worshipper  to  his  divinity ;  even  rid- 
icule of  them  in  the  comic  mimes  of  the  Greeks  was 
allowed,  and  sometimes  the  people  treated  the  idols 
with  great  indignity.  These  religions  could  not  resist 
any  increase  of  knowledge,  but  gave  way  to  scepticism, 
and  this  brought  on  national  ruin.  But  the  heaviest 
charge  almost  everywhere  against  paganism  was  its 
sensuality,  not  in  the  lower  races  only,  but  in  the  higher; 
not  so  much  in  earlier  times  as  at  the  acme  of  refine- 
ment. The  mythologies  were  impure.  The  gods  were 
depraved,  and  examples  of  wickedness.  Licentiousness 
was  put  under  the  protection  of  religion.  On  this 
point  a  long  chapter  might  be  written;  but  it  is  belter 
to  pass  over  this  in  silence,  and  to  cloee  with  saying 
that  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  was  no  maligner  when 
he  wrote  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
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in.  Literaturt. — ^From  the  iromente  mass  of  woifcg 
relating  to  the  pagan  religiona  we  can  only  make  a 
selection. 

1.  World  on  the  Philoiophy  of  RtUgion  or  of  Pagan- 
torn.— Constant,  Dt  la  Religion,  etc  (Paria,  1824-1831,  6 
vols.) ;  Hegel,  ReligkmtphUotophie  (2  vols, ;  in  Werhe, 
voU.  xi,  xii,  Berlin,  1840);  Wuttke,  Geteh.  d,  Heiden- 
ihumi  (Breslau,  1862, 1863,  2  vols.,  unfinished);  Schel- 
ling,  Philni.  d.  Mythologie  (in  Werke,  pt,  ii,  vols,  i,  ii, 
Stuttgard.  1866, 1857) ;  Pfleiderer,  Dot  Wettn  d.  Religion 
(Leips.  1869,  2  vols.) ;  several  works  of  Max  MUUer,  as 
his  Science  of  Religion,  etc. 

2.  ErplanatioH*  of  Alytkologg.—(a^  From  the  Old 
Testament,  its  events  and  characters,  as  by  Voesius,  De 
theologia  gtntUi  (Amsterdam,  1642) ;  Huet,  Demonttr, 
evangel.  (Paris,  1672) ;  and  othera  of  that  school,  now 
nearly  forgotten.  (A.)  K.  Ottf.  MtUler,  Prolegoin.  zu 
finer  wistemchafll.  Mythologie  (Gotting.  1825);  Max 
MnUer  in  his  second  course  of  Lecturrt  on  iMngu'age. 

8.  General  Pragmatical  Treatitet  on  If  eat  hen  Religion* 
or  Mgthologiee.  —  Banier  (Paris,  1710-1738)  and  Jacob 
Bryant,  now  forgotten ;  Creuzer,  SgmbolUc  (1st  ed.  1819- 
1821, 4  vols,),  with  Hone's  Heidenth.  d.  nordl.  Europa* 
(Leips.  und  Darmstadt,  1822,  1823,  2  vols.) ;  Meiners, 
Allgemeine  Getch.  d.  Religionen  (Hanover,  1W)6, 1807,  2 
vols.) :  Stuhr,  Retig.  Sgtteme  des  Orient*  (Berlin,  1885- 
1888,  2  vols.) ;  Schwenk,  Afgthologie  (Frankf.-on-the 
Main,  1848-1853,  7  vols.) ;  Eckermann,  I^hrb.  der  Re- 
ligiontgach.  u.  Mythologie  (Halle,  1848,  1849, 4  vols.). 

4.  The  A  ncient  ilythiographer».—(a.)  Heathen  authors, 
as  Ludan,  Dt  Dea  Sgra;  Plutarch,  Dt  Itidi  tt  Otiri 
(Parthey's  ed.,  Berlin,  1850).  (b.)  The  aUacks  on  hea- 
thenism by  early  Christian  writers,  as  Clement  of  Alex, 
in  his  Protrept.  and  in  part  of  the  Stronata ;  Theodoret, 
Dt  Gracor.  affect,  cur.,  with  the  Latin  writers,  esp.  Ar- 
nobius,  Augustine  in  parts  of  the  Cilg  of  God,  Julius 
Firroicus,  Minucius  Felix,  Lactantius,  etc 

5.  Writers  on  tkt  Greek  Religion  and  Afgthologg. — Lo- 
beck's  Aglaophamutonihe  Mgtteriet,  etc  (Koiiigsb.  1829, 
2  vols.) ;  Jacobi,  BandwSriai.  d,  gr,  v,  ront,  MgthoL 
(Leips.  1835,  2  vols.) ;  Preller's  Demeter  u,  Persephone 
(Hamb.  1837),  his  articles  in  Pauly's  Encgldop.,  and  his 
Grie<^  MgthoL  (3d  ed.  edited  by  Plew,  Berlin,  1872- 
1876,2  vols.);  Welcker's GrireA. 6'o«n-feAr« (GBttingen, 
1857-1862,  8  vols.);  Gerhard,  Griech.  MylhoL  (Berlin, 
1854.  1855,  2  vols.) ;  Braun,  Grieehitche  Gotterlehre 
(Hamb.  u.  Gotha,  1854) ;  the  second  vol.  of  Hermann's 
I^hrb.  A,  Orieehitchen  AUerthumt  (Ist  ed.  Heidelberg, 
1846) ;  Grote's  6'reece,  vol.  i ;  and  the  writers  on  Greek 
art. 

6.  Writers  on  the  Roman  and  Italic  Religions.— K.  O. 
MUller,  Die  EIrusker  (Berlin,  1828,  2  vols.) ;  Gerhard, 
JHe  G6tter  d.  Efrusker;  Uartung,  Die  Relig.  d.  Rimer 
(Eriangen,  1836,  2  vols.) ;  Constant,  Du  Polylhiisme 
Rom.  (Paris,  1833,  2  vols.);  Klausen,  Aeneas  u.  die  Pt- 
naten  (Gotha,  1839) ;  Ambrosch,  Studien  (Breslau,  1889) ; 
Merkel's  ed.  of  Oviil's  Fasti  (Berlin,  1841) ;  Marquardt, 
in  vol.  ir  of  the  Bekker-Marquardt  llandb.  d.ROm.  A  It. 
(Leips.  1856) ;  PreUer's  Rom.  MythologU  (Berlin,  1858). 

7.  Egyptian  Mythology, — Jablonski's  Pantheon  ACgypt. 
(Frankf.-on-the-Oder,  1790-1752);  Lepsius,  Veber  d. 
erslen  agyp.  Gdtttrkrris  (in  the  "Trans,  of  the  Berlin 
Acad."  i851) ;  also  his  Todtenbuch  (Leipe.  1842) ;  Bun- 
sen,  Aegypten's  Stelle,  etc  (in  Germ,  and  Engl.;  bk.  i 
esp.  treats  of  the  religion) ;  Duncker,  Gesch.  des  A  Itetih, 
(Ist  ed.  BerL  1852 ;  voL  i  treats  of  Egypt ;  four  editions 
have  appeared);  Riith,  Gesch,  der  ubendldad.  Philos, 
(in  vol  i,  Mannheim,  1862) ;  also  works  of  Wilkinson 
and  others  on  Egyptian  antiq.,  Brugsch.  etc. 

8.  Shemitic  Religions, — Movers,  Die  Phiinizier  (Berl. 
u.  Bonn,  1849-1856,  2  vols.) ;  Duucker  (ut  sup.  in  vol. 
ii) ;  the  writers  on  Assyr.  and  BabyL  monuments,  as 
I^yard,  the  Kawlinsons,  Oppert,  G.  Smith,  Le  Norroant, 
Scbrader,  in  his  Am/r.-b<ibylon.  Keilimchriflen  (I>eips. 
1872),  and  Keilinschr.  u.  das  A  He  Testament  (UiesBcn, 
1872). 

9.  Iranian  Religion.— &fitfft\,  in  his  Aresia,  with  in- 


troductions, and  in  other  works ;  Windiscbman's  Zan- 
astrische  Stud.  (Basle,  1881);  ROth  («<  sup.  in  voL  i); 
Hang,  Essays  (Bombay,  1862) ;  Uuncker  {ut  sup,  in  voL 
ii,  of  which  the  third  ed.  [1867]  appeared  also  with  the 
title,  Gesch.  d,  A  ryer.). 

10.  Indian  Religions,— Beaiet  the  writers  on  tbeTedic 
literature  and  transL  of  the  Yedas,  Laasen,  Ind,  .liter- 
thumskunde  (4  vols. ;  in  vol.  i,  p.  785-792) ;  Duocker 
(ut  sup,  iu  vol.  ii);  Max  HUUer,  in  several  works: 
Whitney,  Or,  and  Ling,  Studies  (New  York,  1873): 
Wuttke  (ut  sup,  in  voL  i) ;  Ward's  Vietc,  etc  (Lond. 
1822, 3  vols.) ;  with  the  writers  on  Buddhism,  as  Boor- 
nouf,  K5ppen,  etc 

11.  Chinese  Religions, — Wuttke  (ut  sup,  in  vol.  ii); 
a  number  of  transL,  as  of  the  8hu-King,  by  Gaubi  and 
De  Guignes  (Paris,  1770) ;  of  Meng-Tsen,  by  Stanislas 
Jidien  (Paris,  1824);  the  Y-King,  by  Mo'bl  (1834): 
Tshuhi, by  Neumaim  (1887);  Legge's  Chinese  Classics; 
also  Stuhr's  Reichs-Retigion  d.  Chinesen  ;  Plalh,  Retig.  u. 
CuUus  d.  alien  Chinesen  (2  pts.,  reprinted  from  "  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy") ;  together 
with  works  of  Du  Ualde,  Gutzlaff,  Williams,  De  Mailla, 
etc 

12.  Korlhem  European  and  Astatic  Rdigiom. — (a.) 
Celtic :  Davies,  Myth,  of  the  Druids  (Lond.  1809)  ;  Mone 
and  Eckermann  (ut  sup,).  (4.)  German:  J.  Grimm, 
Deutsche  MythoL  (1st  ed.  Gottingcn,  1885) ;  transl.  of 
the  Edda ;  Anderson,  fi'orthem  MythoL  (Chicago,  1874). 
(r.)  Slavic :  Mone,  Aekermann,  Schwenk  (at  sup.y,  (d.) 
Finnish :  Castren,  f'orlesungen  Sber  d.Jin.  MytkoL 

18.  Religions  of  Lower  Races,— yintz,  A  nthvp,  (Leipa. 
1859-1872, 6  vols.,  the  last  by  Garland) ;  Tyler's  Piimi- 
tive  Culture  (Lond.  1871,  2  vols.);  J.  G.  Muller,  .imer. 
Vrrelig.  (Basle,  1867) ;  Brinton,  Myths  of  the  Netc  World; 
Wuttke  (ut  sup.  in  vol.  i) ;  Meiners  (ut  tup.) ;  Des  Bros- 
ses,  Dieux  Fetiches;  Schultze,  Fetischismus  (Leips.  1871); 
Morgan,  A  nc  Society  (N.  Y.  1877) ;  accounts  by  School- 
craft, Catlin,  and  earlier  writers  on  the  Amer.  Indians; 
Galitzin's  transl.  of  Wrangell,  Le  Nord  et  la  Sibirie: 
histories  of  Mexico  and  Peru;  travellers  in  Africa:  El- 
lis's Polynesia,  etc  In  Waitz  copious  lists  of  voyagers 
and  travellers  are  given.     (T.  D.  W.) 

Fomamncio  is  the  surname  of  Crtstofobo  Box- 
CALLi,  a  painter  of  the  Florentine  schooL  He  was 
bom  in  1552  at  Pomarancio,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Niccolo 
Circignani,  who  took  him  to  Rome  quite  yoang  to  assist 
him  in  his  works.  At  the  same  lime,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Ignazio  Danti,  he  helped,  with  Tempeali,  Rafael- 
lino  da  Rcggio,  the  younger  Palma,  and  some  others, 
in  finishing  the  logge  of  Raffaelle.  This  work  being 
achieved,  he  painted,  on  slate,  for  Santa  Maria  degli 
Angeli  at  Rome,  a  Death  of  A  noma*  and  Sapphira,  a 
masterpiece  that  was  deemed  worthy  to  be  copied  on 
mosaic  for  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter.  After  painting  at 
.San  Giovanni  di  Latrano  The  Baptism  of  Comtantint, 
at  .San  Giacomo  The  Resurrection  of  Christ,  at  San  Gre- 
gorio  a  St,  A  ndi'etc,  one  of  his  best  works,  he  was  select 
ed  to  paint  the  cupola  of  the  church  of  Loretto,  getting 
the  preference  of  Guido  and  Caravaggio.  The  latter 
avenged  himself  by  having  hia  rival's  face  disSgnred  by 
a  spadassin.  The  cupola  of  Loretto,  in  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  which  Rnncalli  was  assisted  by  Jaconetti,  Pieti* 
Lombardo,  and  Lorenzo  Garbieri,  offers  a  great  variety 
and  abundance  of  subjects.  Although  these  paintin;;! 
have  suffered  much,  some  heads  of  uncommon  beauty 
are  still  discernible.  Some  subjects  from  the  life  of  the 
Vii^in,  executed  by  Pomarancio,  were  the  occasion  rf' 
his  being  made  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  Christ  hf 
Paul  V.  He  worked  in  divers  other  places  of  tb> 
Picentino:  there  is  a  KoU  me  tangere  at  the  Ermitanl 
of  San  Severino ;  a  St.  Francis  in  Prayers,  at  Sj 
Agostino  of  Ancona ;  a  St,  Palatia  at  Osimo ;  and  at  tht 
Palazzo  Galli  of  the  same  place  is  a  JudgmesU  of  Sohi 
num,  which  Lanzi  asserts  u>  be  his  best  fk«eco.  Duriqfl 
a  rather  protracted  stay  at  Genoa,  he  embellished  i]| 
churches  and  palaces  with  works  fit  to  compete  wii 
the  best  of  the  century.    We  mention  further  anion)| 
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kis  painthigs  Tie  Martgrdom  of  St.  Simon,  at  the 
Piunxhek  of  Munich,  and  a  Virgin  thedding  Ttart 
tar  lie  Bedg  of  her  Son,  at  the  Miueum  of  Madrid. 
His  miDiier  is  reiy  Tariable,  and  reminds  now  of  the 
Roman,  now  of  the  Florentine  school;  aometimes  it 
emits  near  to  the  Venetian  achooL  His  colors  are 
brighter  and  more  brilliant  in  his  frescos  than  in  his 
oQ-ptintiDgs.  He  likes  to  adorn  his  sabjects  with 
besiuifiil  landscapes  of  great  effect.  Unfortunately, 
(oOowing  the  example  of  his  masters,  he  was  too  often 
taoMi  by  his  pupils;  hence  some  weak  parts  in  his 
woikj.  He  is  charged  also  with  some  errors  of  per- 
ipKUre.  ^  He  died  at  Rome  in  1626.  See  Lanzi,  Hitt. 
e/PmtltTt  (see  Index);  Spooner,  Biog.  UitL  of  the  Fine 
jiY<,aiT.  Koncalli. 

Pomaiancio  is  also  a  surname  by  which  NiccoLo 
CntncxASi  is  generally  known.  He  was  a  painter  of  the 
Fkvrentine  school  of  the  16th  century,  and  was  bom  at 
I'noianincio,  near  A'olterra.  He  was  probably  a  disci- 
fk  of  Titian,  whose  assistant  be  was  in  bis  works  in 
ihe  great  room  of  the  Belvedere,  in  the  Vatican,  He 
iniTed  at  Borne  quite  young,  and  painted  there  a 
mimber  of  frescos,  among  which  we  mention  the  cu- 
(ula  of  St,  Pudentiana,  The  Lord  mrroiaakd  ty  Angel* 
liiibone  of  S.  Giovanni  Paolo),  St.  John  the  Baptist 
ichnrch  of  the  Coiiaolazione),  and  thirty-two  horrible 
Sttmi  of  Martyrdom  (San  Stefano  Rotondo),  vigorous, 
hot  executed  with  little  care.  It  is  probable  that 
Pomuancio  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  his  native 
pUce,  where  he  died  after  1^591 ;  for  the  works  which 
irnut  be  referred  to  his  last  period  are  all  among  nu- 
merous paintings  of  his  preserved  in  Volterra.  At  S. 
liiiL^o  a  Dttoeat  from  the  Cro»$  is  signed  "  Nionhuis 
drcinianus  di  Biporoarance  pingebat  A.D.  15H0 ;"  and 
n  the  Battisterio,  on  an  Atcemion,  one  of  his  best 
TCKks,  we  read,  "  Nicolaus  de  Circignanis  Volaterranus 
pingebat  anno  1591."  In  the  cathedral  of  the  same  city 
<liere  remains  of  the  frescos  with  which  be  had  adorned 
ibe  tribune  a  God-Father;  at  St.  Pietro,  in  Selci,  an 
.latucia/im  (oil-painting),  and  at  San  Francesco  a 
i^i.  Pomarancio  was  frequently  aided  by  his  pupils, 
ibe  best  knowu  of  whom  are  Cristofuro  Roncalli,  called 
iba  Pomarancio,  and  his  own  son,  Antonin  Circij^ani, 
Tin  remained  in  obscurity  during  his  father's  lifetime, 
ml  came  suddenly  into  repute  by  the  paintings  with 
*bich  he  adorned  a  chapel  of  Santa  Maria  Traspontina 
n  Rome :  they  exhibit  some  features  successfully  bor- 
itvcd  from  Baroccio.  At  Florence,  under  the  portico 
<f  the  hospital  of  S.  Matteo,  he  painted  some  frescos  in 
I8U:  The  Disputation  tcith  the  boctort;  The  Massacre 
if  lit  Immxnts;  The  Adoration  of  Ihe  Kings;  and  The 
Xatirih/,  Called  at  a  mature  age  to  Ciiti  di  Castello, 
■^tonio  lived  there  several  years,  painting  for  churches 
aid  private  persons.  It  is  believed  that  at  the  age  of 
Hxty  yean  he  settled  again  in  the  village  of  Poma- 
'mcio,  the  cradle  of  his  family,  where  he  died  in  1630, 
^  Lanzi,  Hist,  of  the  Painters ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  qf 
tie  fiae  Arts,  ».v. 

Pomarins,  Samiticl  Baiwoarten,  a  Qerman  Lu- 
thtrsB  divine,  was  bom  April  26,  1624,  near  Wintzig, 
inSiieaia.  His  father,  a  miller,  was  opposed  to  his  pre- 
dilection for  study,  and  he  had  many  obstacles  to  sur- 
Doimt  befiire  he  could  get  through  his  course  of  studies 
at  the  college.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  Breslau,Frank- 
r<iit,  and  Wittenberg.  On  Jan.  1, 1663,  he  was  called 
i»  Beshin,  in  Silesia,  but  soon  went  to  that  portion  of 
BoliD  then  known  as  Cologne-on-the-Spree  as  deacon 
"f  St.  Peter's,  and  from  thence  to  Magdeburg  as  pastor 
•if  SkJaoobi.  In  1665  he  was  made  rector  and  professor 
■^theology  at  Eperies,  in  Upper  Hungaria.  On  account 
of  <1m  peTsecotion  against  the  evangelical  party,  he  had 
to  leave  that  pontion  in  1678,  and  went  to  Wittenberg, 
«keR  he  lectured  on  theology,  preaching  at  the  same 
tioe,  la  1674  he  went  as  pastor  and  superintendent  to 
loheck,  where  be  died,  March  2, 1688.  Almost  all  the 
wiitinga  of  Fomarius  are  of  a  polemical  nature,  and  in- 


tended to  defend  the  Lutheran  tenets.  He  was  engaged 
in  many  theological  disputes  with  Jesuits,  and  even  with 
Protestant  theologians.  We  mention  among  his  works, 
De  ffoetambulis  (Wittenberg,  1649,  1650,  ito):—De 
moderatione  theologicA  (ibid.  1674,  4to) : — Dissertafio 
de  verilate  religionis  Lutherana : — Comment,  in  episto- 
lam  Jvda :  —  A  nalgsin  et  exegesin  articulorum  A  ug. 
Confessioitis:  —  De  majestate  8.  Scriptura,  etc.  See 
Jficher,  Gelehrten-LexikoH,  s.  v.;  Chaufepi^,  Diet.  Hist. 
s.  v.;  WeUer  n.  Welte, Kir^-LexiJbon,i.v.     {B.  P.) 

Pome  (Lat  pomum,  L  e.  an  apple)  is  in  ecclesias- 
tic language  (1)  a  cup  or  ball  filled  with  perfumes;  (2) 
a  ball  of  metal  filled  with  hot  water,  and  used  by  the 
priest  to  warm  his  hands  at  the  altar.  It  was  some- 
times made  four-footed  and  with  rings  of  silver. 

Pomegranate,  the  Pimica  gnaatmn  of  Linnmis, 
is  by  universal  consent  acknowledged  to  denote  the 
Heb,  rimm6n  (yw^,  also  *|B'7,  so  called,  according  to 
Gesenius,  from  an  Arab,  root  signifying  mafrow ;  but 
according  to  FUrst,  from  one  aignifj'ing  bhod-red;  Sept. 
poa,  poia,  potmoi,  nilav;  Vnlg.  malum  puiiicum,  ma- 
lum granatum,  malogranatum),  a  word  which  occurs 
frequently  in  the  O.  T.,  and  is  used  to  designate  either 
the  pomegranate-tree  or  its  fruit.  It  is  described  in  the 
works  of  the  Arabs  by  the  name  roman.  The  pome- 
granate is  a  native  of  Asia ;  and  we  may  trace  it  fVom 
Syria,  through  Persia,  even  to  the  mountains  of  North- 
em  India.  It  is  common  in  Northern  Afnca.  The 
pomegranate  is  not  likely  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Egj'pt;  it  must,  however,  have  been  cultivated  there 
at  a  very  early  period,  as  the  Israelites,  when  in  the 
desert,  lamented  the  loss  of  its  fmit  in  the  wilderness 
of  Zin  (Numb,  xx,  5) — this  **  is  no  place  of  figs,  or  of 
vines,  or  of  pomegranates."  The  tree,  with  its  charac- 
teristic calyx-cTDwned  fi'uit,  is  easily  recognised  on  the 
Egyptian  sculptures  (Wilkinson,  .4ne.  Egj/plians,  i,  86, 
ed.  1864).  That  it  was  produced  in  Palestine  during 
the  same  early  ages  is  evident  from  the  iipiea  bringing 
some  back  when  sent  into  Canaan  to  see  what  kind  of  a 
land  it  was ;  for  we  are  told  that  they  "  came  unto  the 
brook  of  Eshcol,  and  cut  down  from  thence  a  branch 
with  one  cluster  of  grapes,  etc.,  and  they  brought  of  the 
pomegranates  and  of  the  figs"  (Numb,  xiii,  58 ;  comp. 
also  Deut.  viii,  8),  The  villages  or  towns  of  Rimmon 
(Josh.  XV,  82),  Oath -rimmon  (xxi,  25),  En-rimmon 
(Neh.  xi,  29),  possibly  derived  their  names  from  pome- 
granate-trees which  grew  in  their  vicinity.  These  trees 
suffered  occasionally  from  the  devastations  of  locusts 
(Joel  i,  12;  see  also  Hag.  ii,  19).  Mention  is  made  of 
"  an  orohard  of  pomegranates"  in  Cant,  iv,  13 ;  and  in 
iv,  8  the  cheeks  (A.  V.  "temples")  of  the  Beloved  are 
compared  to  a  section  of  "pomegranate  within  the 
locks,"  in  allusion  to  the  beautiful  rosy  color  of  the 
fruit.  Carved  figures  of  the  pomegranate  adorned  the 
tops  of  the  pillars  in  Solomon's  Temple  (1  Kings  vii,  18, 
'20,  42;  2  Kings  xxv,  17;  2  Chron.  iii,  16;  iv,  13);  and 
worked  representations  of  this  frait,  in  blue,  purple,  and 
scarlet,  ornamented  the  hem  of  the  robe  of  the  epfaod 
(Exod.  xxviii,  88,  34;  xxxix,  24).  This  is  explained 
mystically  by  Philo  (Opera,  ii,  158,  226),  and  differently 
by  Meyer  (BlStter  f.  hohere  IVahrheit,  x,  85;  see  also 
BHhr,  SgnMik,  ii,  128  sq.).  The  pomegranate  seems 
also  to  have  been  used  as  a  holy  symbol  in  heathen  re- 
ligious (see  Btthr,  Sgmbol.  ii,  122).  Among  the  later 
Jews  the  pomegranate  was  used  in  some  cases  as  a 
measure  (Misbna,  Chelim,  xvii,  1, 4).  Mention  is  made 
of  "spiced  wine  of  the  juice  of  the  pomegranate"  in 
Cant  viii,  2;  with  this  may  be  compared  the  pome- 
granate-wine (pofnjc  o7voc)  of  which  Dioscorides  (v, 
44)  speaks,  and  which  is  still  used  in  the  East.  Char- 
din  says  that  great  quantities  of  it  were  made  in  Per- 
sia, both  for  home  consumption  and  for  exportation,  in 
his  time  (^Script.  Herb.  p.  899;  Harmer,  Obs.  i,  877). 
Being  common  in  Syria  and  Persia,  it  must  have  early 
attracted  the  attention  of  Eastern  nations.  In  the 
present  day  it  is  highly  valued,  and  travellers  describe 
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the  pomegranate  as  being  delicious  throughout  Persia, 
The  Utc  Sir  A.  Uumes  suites  that  the  famous  pome- 
granates without  seeds  are  grown  in  gardens  under  the 
snowy  hills,  near  the  river  Cabul.  It  is  still  fuuud  in 
Palestine  (Scholz,  Reia.  p.  140),  Arabia  (Nicbuhr,  Betckr. 
p.  148),  Egypt  (Pococke,  A'tMfc  i,  319),  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  also  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe 
(comp.  Hitter,  Erdkumk,  xi,  649  sq.).  The  pomegran- 
ate was  well  known  to  the  (jreeks,  being  the  jioa  of 
Theophrastus  and  of  Dioecorides  (i,  151).  It  was  em- 
ployed as  a  medicine  by  Hippocrates,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Homer  mider  the  name  tidt,  supposed  to  be  of  Phoe- 
nician origin ;  Boeou  ai£ti  (Athen.  xiv,  650),  and  called 
by  Pliny  Punica  arbor  (xiii,  88).  The  Komaiis  gave  it 
the  name  of  Panica  because  the  tree  was  introduced 
from  Carthage ;  its  English  name  is  derived  from  the 
pomum  granalUM  ("grained  apple")  of  the  Komans. 
Various  parta  of  the  plant  were  employed  medicinally, 
as,  for  instance,  the  root,  or  rather  its  bark,  the  flowers 
which  are  called  cvrivuc  by  Uioscorides,  and  the  double 
flowers  fiaXavariov ;  also  the  rind  of  the  pericarp,  called 
malicorium  by  the  Komans,  and  aiSiov  by  Uioscorides. 
ijome  of  the  properties  which  these  plants  possess  make 
them  useful  both  as  drugs  and  as  medicines.  In  a  nat- 
ural state  it  is  but  a  biuh,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  with 
a  straight  stem  and  a  large  number  of  branches,  a  red 
bark,  lance-formed  leaves  of  a  bright-green  color,  each 
on  its  own  stem;  and  bears  flowers  which  stand  sepa- 
rate, star-shaped,  and  without  odor,  of  a  deep-red  color, 
and  producing  a  round  fruit,  green  and  partly  red  on  the 
surface,  but  yellow  within  (comp.  Cant,  iv,  3,  and  Cel- 
sius, i,  275,  The  Romans  called  this  fruit  malum  pu- 
uicum,  the  Punic  apple,  but  sometimes  also  malum  gra- 
tuitun,  Plin,  xiii,  84 ;  xvi,  86 ;  Marcell.  Med.  c  27),  It 
is  of  the  8ba|)e  and  size  of  an  orange,  three  or  four  inches 
ill  diameter,  divided  into  longitudinal  apartmenta,  in 
which  the  grains  lie  as  compactly  as  com  on  the  cob, 
and  look  much  like  a  pale-red  Indian  com,  save  that 
they  are  nearly  transparent.  They  ripen  about  the 
middle  of  October,  and  remain  in  good  condition  all 
winter  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  392;  but  in 
August,  according  to  Russell,  A'at,  HiiU  of  A  teppo,  i, 
107).  They  are  uncommonly  fleshy,  juicy,  and  sweet  to 
the  taste  (Pliny,  xiii,  84),  and  are  much  enjoyed  by  the 
Orientals  as  a  refreshment  (Carne,  i,  8).    The  rind  is 
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used  in  the  manofacture  of  morocco  leather,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  bark,  is  sometimes  used  medictnally  to 
expel  the  tape-worm.  Uussell  {Xat,  But,  oj'  Aleppo, 
i,  8o,  2d  ed.)  states  that  "lemons  have  by  no  meana 
superseded  the  pomegranate ;  the  latter  is  more  easily 
procured  through  the  winter,  and  is  often  in  cooking 
preferred  to  the  lemon.  The  tree  is  much  ciiltirated  in 
the  gardens  and  orchards  of  Palestine  and  Northern 
Syria.  The  fmit  is  seldom  ripe  earlier  than  the  end  of 
August,  when  most  families  lay  in  a  stock  for  irinter 
consumption.  There  are  three  varieties  of  the  fruit — 
one  sweet,  another  very  acid,  and  a  third,  in  which  both 
qualities  are  agreeably  blended.  The  juice  of  the  sour 
fruit  is  often  used  instead  of  vinegar.  The  others  are 
cut  open  when  served  up  to  table ;  or  the  graina,  taken 
out  and  besprinkled  with  sugar  or  rose-water,  are 
brought  to  table  in  saucers.  The  grains  likewise,  fresh 
as  well  as  dried,  make  a  considerable  ingredient  in 
cookery."  He  adds  that  the  trees  are  apt  to  suifer 
much  in  severe  winters  from  extraordinary  cold.  See 
Celsius,  Hierobot.  i,  271  sq,;  Oken,  LeJtrbucA  drr  Bo- 
tanii,  II,  ii,  917  sq.;  Geiger,  Pharmaceutische  Hotemii, 
if,  1417  sq.;  Plenk,  Plant.  Med,  Tab.  p.  376;  Layard, 
yineveh,  ii,  233. 

Pomeraula,  a  province  of  Prussia,  situated  in  the 
north-east,  and  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  was  on<»  the 
possession  of  the  Slaves  and  Swedes,  and  has  such  a  pe- 
culiar ecclesiastical  record  that  we  here  take  space  to 
detail  it.  In  the  6th  century  some  Slavic  tribes  settled 
in  Northern  Germany,  and  called  the  coast  along  the 
Baltic  Sea  Pomorze,  i.  e.  on  the  sea-coast.  The  foretnoM 
deities  of  this  Wendisb  people  were  Belbog,  Czemibog, 
Rad<^ost,  Swantewit,  Herovit.  Gerovit,  and  Triglav. 

I.  /nIroduclioH  ofChrittianUy About  the  year  1000 

the  bishopric  of  Colberg  was  founded  as  a  dependeuce 
of  the  archbishopric  of  Gnesen,  and  Reinbem  appoint- 
ed bishop;  but  Reinbem  having  gone  to  Kief  to  at- 
tend the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  the  danj^hter 
of  BolesUus  with  the  son  of  the  czar  Wladioiir,  and 
stopping  at  the  Russian  court,  this  commencement  proved 
fruitless.  The  attempt  of  Bcmhard,  a  Spanish  monk,  to 
introduce  Christianity,  which  was  made  a  century  after- 
wards, was  equally  unsuccessful.  But  Boleslaua  Krzy- 
vousti,  king  of  Poland,  having  subjected  to  his  rule  part 
of  Pomerania,  and  wishing  to  make  Christiana  of  hi^ 
new  subjects,  desired  Otto,  bishop  of  Bambei^,  to  brini; 
those  heathens  the  light  of  the  GospeL  Otto,  bavini;  ob- 
tained the  agreement  of  pope  Calixtus  II,  set  on  his  way, 
April  19, 1124,  over  Prague,  Breslau,  Posen,  ami  Unesen, 
where  he  stopped  seven  days  and  celebrated  Whitsun- 
tide. Wratislav,  the  Pomeranian  chief,  who,  as  a  boy, 
had  been  christened  at  Merseburg,  came  to  meet  the 
apostle,  and  gave  him  two  of  his  warriors  to  guide  him 
to  Pyritz.  In  this  place  the  pagans  were  engaged  in 
the  celebration  of  one  of  their  feasts.  Otto  preached  to 
the  4000  men  assembled  at  that  solemnity,  and  a  week 
had  scarcely  elapsed,  during  which  he  and  his  associates 
were  busy  instructing  the  daily  increasing  crowd  in  the 
Christian  doctrines,  when  the  bishop  prescribed  a  three 
days'  fasting,  after  which  more  than  7000  heathens 
were  admitted  to  baptism.  After  erecting  an  altar, 
and  leaving  one  of  his  priesta,  Otto  went  via  Star^gard 
to  Kammin,  the  residence  of  the  prince.  The  wife  of 
the  latter  received  the  apostle  with  great  joy.  He 
stopped  fifty  days,  converted  3585  persons,  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  church,  and  left  a  priest,  for  whose 
maintenance  the  prince  bad  granted  some  lands.  Julin, 
afterwards  called  VVollin,  mostly  inhabited  by  pirates, 
was  not  so  favorably  disposed  towards  the  new  religion  ; 
but,  after  more  or  lese  persecution,  the  Christians  were 
permitted  to  leave  the  town  unscathed  and  cross  the 
Divenow,  Here  Otto,  after  resting  a  few  daya,  entered 
upon  negotiations  with  the  inhabitants :  but  all  he  could 
obtain  from  the  chiefs  of  the  city  was  that  they  wxMikl 
direct  themselves  by  the  example  of  Stettin,  the  oldess 
and  noblest  city  of  Pomerania.  Thither  Otto  repaired, 
crossing  the  Half,  in  company  with  Redamir,  a  citiaea 
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of  Jnlin,  tnd  hii  son.  The  Stettiniaiu  at  fint  tamed  a 
deif  ear  to  Otto's  exhortations.  Twice  a  week,  on  the 
gurket-dayi,  be  proceeded  to  the  market-place  with  his 
cigbteen  priests  in  stu^eidotal  oniamenta,  and  preached 
before  the  mullitnde.  The  people  from  the  country 
lotoKd  to  bis  words  leas  reluctantly  than  the  denizens 
of  [be  city ;  yet,  after  two  months  had  thus  ehipsed,  the 
latta  declared  that  they  would  accept  baptism,  it  Poland 
would  consent  to  diminish  the  tribute,  to  grant  to  the 
country  t  permanent  peace,  and  to  draw  up  a  deed  of 
tbe  tnnaaction.  The  bishop,  whose  meek  ways,  friend- 
ly betwrior,  and  works  of  charity  had  won  every  heart, 
obtained  those  conceaaions  from  the  Poles,  and  on  Oct.  25 
he  chtistened  both  aons  of  the  prominent  citizen  Domiz- 
Ur,  tbe  father  soon  afterwards;  then  Ave  hundred  rela- 
tions and  other  oonnectioos  of  that  powerful  family — 
an  example  which  considerably  influenced  the  people 
genenlly.  The  four  temples  of  tbe  city  were  destroyed, 
and  Otto  sent  to  the  pope  the  three  heads  of  the  idol 
Triglav.  After  establisbing  two  churches,  one  in  honor 
of  St.  .\dalbert — tbe  patroa  saint  of  tbe  Slaves — the 
other  mider  the  name  of  Peter  and  Paul,  Otto,  leaving 
tiro  of  his  priests  in  the  city,  visited  the  towns  of  Garz 
and  Lilliezin,  left  a  priest  in  each,  and  repaired  to  Julin, 
vheie  the  intelligence  of  Stettin's  converrion  had  al- 
ready been  leoeived.  The  inhabitants  came  to  meet 
him  oo  his  way,  and  begged  his  pardon  for  their  former 
conduct.  Otto  consecrated  two  altars  in  the  city,  inter- 
dicted the  burying  of  tbe  dead  in  forests,  prohibited 
piiacy,  the  intercourse  with  idolators,  polygamy,  and 
the  iaveterate  custom  of  killing  new-bom  girls  when 
there  veie  some  girls  already  in  the  family.  In  tbe 
amnng  winter  Otto,  passing  throagh  Dodona  (now 
Dodow),  where  he  laid  tbe  foundations  of  two  churches, 
went  to  Colberg  and  Belgard,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
did  Dot  prove  open  to  his  teachings.  Hence  he  re- 
tmned  to  Pyritz,  Stettin,  and  Julin,  where  he  confirmed 
the  proselytes,  inaugurated  the  building  of  churches,  and 
then  journeyed  over  Dodona  and  Belgard  to  Colberg, 
where  he  buried  the  deacon  Hermann,  drowned  in  the 
Feisante.  On  Ash- Wednesday  he  set  on  his  way  bome- 
nnls,  having  converted  22,166  persons  and  founded 
devtn  churches ;  he  travelled  through  Poland,  Silesia, 
ud  Bohemia,  and  arrived  at  Bamberg  on  the  Saturday 
before  Easier,  March  29.  Epidemics  and  great  mortality 
haring  afflicted  Stettin,  tbe  idolators  pointed  at  those 
piagiies  as  being  the  punition  visited  by  the  gods  upon 
the  apoatatca.  This  caused  a  general  relapee,  and  made 
Otto  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  interfering  in  person, 
Bul  of  converting  the  cities  of  Demmin,  Golzkow,  (Tse- 
dom,  and  Wolgast,  stiU  left  to  idoUtry.  He  set  ont  April 
19, 1128,  crossed  Saxony  and  Mecklenburg,  carrying  on 
^y  wagons  the  articles  required  for  fitting  out  the 
chim;fae&  Jane  10  Wratislav  assembled  at  Usedom  the 
BoWes  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder :  they  were  bap- 
tiled,  and  promised  to  protect  the  Christian  faith  in 
their  dominions.  Otto  longed  to  gain  also  to  Christian- 
itr  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  RUgen,  but  insuper- 
able obstacles  lay  in  his  way.  In  Stettin,  where  a  very 
few  had  remained  faithful.  Otto  was  threatened  with 
death;  he  at  once  repaired  to  tbe  church  of  Paul  and 
Peter,  and  while  the  song  of  hymns  filled  the  vaults  of 
the  cborcfa,  the  sound  of  arms  was  heard  outside.  The 
crowd  calmed  down  by  and  by,  and  dispersed;  a  ser- 
■aoo  in  the  market-place,  whither  the  dergy  repaired 
■a  procession  under  the  protection  of  Wirtska,  retrieved 
the  itrayed  flock.  Jidin  followed  again  the  example 
of  Stettin.  Tbe  saint  now  visited  again  all  the  places 
of  Poaenmia  where  he  had  worked,  and,  journeying 
through  Poland,  reached  Bamberg  Dec  20.  Though 
he  did  not  again  see  tbe  country  he  had  converted,  be 
ntchcd  ban  afar  over  these  young  Christian  commu- 
oitiea  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  June  30, 
1139.  The  conversion  of  Pomerania,  and  its  aooeasion 
to  the  German  empire  in  1181,  induced  a  number  of 
BMoks  and  colonists  to  emigrate  to  tbe  country  of  the 
Wends,  depopulated  bv  bng  wan.  Wratislav,  the  first 
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Christian  prince,  was  in  1184  murdered  by  a  heathen  at 
Stoipe,  near  Anehim.  On  the  spot  where  the  deed  had 
been  committed  a  little  church  was  built,  and  in  1168 
the  first  monastery  was  founded  there,  and  occupied 
by  Benedictines  from  Berg,  near  Magdeburg.  We  men- 
tion some  other  notable  monasteries:  Kolbatz,  1163; 
Belbuck,  1170;  Eldena,  1207;  Brukow  and  Neucamp, 
1231;  Hiddensee,  1299;  Pudagta,  1308;  all  of  which 
stood  under  "abbates  baculati."  The  following  places 
of  pilgrimage  were  distinguished :  1.  The  Gollenberg, 
near  Ctielin,  celebrated  throughout  Europe,  with  a  church 
consecrated  to  the  Virgin,  the  spire  of  which  served  as  a 
light-house;  2.  The  Revekohl,  near  Schmolsin  (circle 
of  Stoipe),  a  mountain  on  which  a  church  had  been 
founded  in  honor  of  St.  NichoUs,  the  patron  of  mariners; 
8.  The  Holy  Mountain,  south  of  the  city  of  PoUnow, 
from  1290 ;  4.  Bernstein ;  5.  Wusseken,  near  Coslin,  ftom 
1895;  6.  Kenz,near  Berth,  from  I40!>;  7.  Werben,ffDm 
1474.  While  the  largest  part  of  the  duchy  of  Pomera- 
nia, with  part  of  the  Ukermark,  the  Neumark,  and  of 
what  is  now  called  Western  Prussia,  was  a  dependency 
of  the  bishopric  of  Kammin,  the  western  part  of  the 
country  belonged  to  the  diocese  of  Scbwerin,  and  the 
island  of  Rllgen,  connected  with  Pomerania  in  1325,  re- 
sorted to  the  Danish  bishopric  of  Riiskilde.  The  names 
of  the  bishops  of  Kammin  are  as  follows:  1.  Adalbert, 
a  Franconian  (1128-1162),  resided  at  Julin.  2.  Conrad 
(1162-1185).  The  seatof  tbe  bishops  was  transferred  to 
Kammin,  because  Julin  was  destroyed-  by  the  Danes  in 
1175.  B.Siegfried  (1186-1202).  Under  his  administra- 
tion there  was  a  considerable  immigration  of  Germans, 
who  foimded  a  number  of  cities,  Jacob  Beringer,  a 
knight  from  Bamberg,  who  settled  in  Stettin,  built  in 
1187  for  the  Germans  the  church  of  St.  Jacob,  with  80 
altars.  4.  Sigwin  (1202-1217)  preached  himself.  While 
he  was  bishop  StriUsund  was  built,  in  1209 ;  and  in  1214 
the  Templars  arrived  in  Pomerania,  and,  owing  to  the 
great  esteem  they  enjoyed,  became  counsellors  of  the  gov- 
ernment. In  November,  1216,  Christian,  tbe  apostle  and 
bishop  of  Pmssia,  visited  Pomerania,  his  native  coun- 
try, and  dwelt  a  few  days  with  the  old,  sickly  Sigwin  at 
Kammin.  Duke  Casimir,  in  company  with  a  number 
of  Templara,  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre, where  he  died,  in  1217.  5.  Conrad  11  (121»- 
1288).  Anastasia,  tbe  pious  widow  of  Bogidav  I, 
founded  in  1223  the  nunnery  of  the  Virgins  at  Treptow, 
endowed  it,  and  was  buried  in  it.  6.  Conrad  III,  count 
of  GUtzkow  (1233-1248).  The  abbot  of  Eldena,  Wigard, 
founded  in  1283  tbe  city  of  Greifewalde.  In  1240  Fran- 
ciscans settled  at  Stettin,  and  in  1244  a  nunnery  was 
founded  in  the  same  city.  7.  Dr.  Wilhelm,  resigned  in 
the  following  year.  Under  his  administration  the  nun- 
nery of  Maricnfliess  was  built  by  Wratislav  HI,  whose 
daughter  Barbara  was  the  first  abbess.  8.  Hermann, 
count  of  Gleichen  (1249-1288),  a  relatioh  of  the  mar^ 
graves  of  Brandenburg,  promoted  German  civilization, 
and  preserved  a  predilection  for  Brandenburg.  In  1268 
a  chapter  composed  of  twelve  canons  was  erected  in  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  at  Stettin,  and  confirmed  by  Urban 
IV.  In  1270  was  founded  the  nunnery  of  Mary  at 
Coslin,  and  in  1277  Baruim  presented  the  diocese  of 
Kammin  with  the  town  of  Colberg.  9.  Jarimar,  prince 
of  RUgen  (1288-1296),  directed  tbe  worldly  business, 
while  the  Dominican  Dr.  Petrus  administered  the  eccle- 
siastical affairs  as  a  vicar,  until  1299.  10.  Henry  of 
Wachholt  (1299-1317),  a  Saxon,  founded  six  archdea- 
conries (1303) — at  Kammin,  Stargard,  Stettin,  Demmin, 
Usedom,  and  Stoipe.  The  possessions  of  the  suppressed 
Templars  were  given  to  the  Joannites ;  the  latter  had 
their  house  first  at  Rorike,  and  in  1382  at  Wildenbruck, 
In  1313  Wratislav  IV  presented  the  Augustines  with 
his  mansion  at  Anelam.  11.  Conrad  TV  (1317-1822) 
was  a  learned  and  eloquent  prelate,  zealous  defender  of 
the  independence  of  his  see,  and  a  faithful  ally  to  the 
dukes  in  agitated  times.  12.  He  was  succeeded  until 
1829  by  Dr.  Wilhelm.  18.  Frederick,  count  of  Eich- 
stildt  (1329-1343),  assisted  the  dukes  in  their  wars,  and 
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was  intrusted  with  diplomatic  negotiations,  14.  John, 
duke  of  Saxe  -  Lauenburg,  grandson  of  Wratislav  IV 
(1343-1370).  lu  1346  the  collegiate  church  of  Su  Otto, 
with  a  deacon  and  twelve  canons,  was  founded  near  the 
castle  of  Stettin.  In  1850  the  pest  swept  away  two 
thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ooantr>';  troops  of 
Flagellants  walked  through  the  land.  In  1360  the 
Carthusian  monastery  of  Stettin  was  founded.  The 
bishop  held  a  synod;  and  in  1363,  when  Charles  IV, 
emperor  of  Germany,  married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter 
of  Bogislav  V,  he  appeared  at  court  at  Cracow.  16. 
Philip  Lumbach  (1370-1386),  an  active  pastor.  After 
his  death  Wenceslas  (although  expelled  from  the  em- 
pire) invested  his  chancellor  with  the  episcopal  dig- 
nity. 16.  John,  canon  of  Lebus.  17.  Bogislav  VIII 
administered  the  diocese  for  a  short  time.  18.  John  of 
Oppehi  changed  sees  with  the  bishop  of  Kulm,  Nicolas 
Buck  (1898-1410).  19.  Magnus,  duke  of  Lower  Saxe- 
Lauenburg,  a  son  of  Eric  (1410-1422),  was  at  the  Council 
of  Constance.  He  was  called  to  the  see  of  Hildesheim, 
and  is  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  20.  Siegfried 
Buck,  from  Stulpe  (1422-1446),  accompanied,  in  1428, 
king  Eric  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land,  and  went  in  1488  to  the 
Council  of  Basle.  He  held  a  synod,  in  which  he  inter- 
dicted the  game  of  dice  and  the  sport  to  his  clergy.  In 
1488  the  Hussites,  attracted  by  Bogislav  IX,  penetrated 
as  far  as  Stettin,  and  plundered  Kolbatz.  In  1440  the 
Putzkaller  sect  arose  near  Barth,  and  subsisted  during 
thirty  years.  21.  Henning  Jven,  a  very  benevolent 
prelate,  was  greatly  beloved  for  his  Christian  indul- 
gence. He  used  to  say,  "Ant  sumus,  aut  fuimus,  aut 
possumus  esse  quod  hie  est,"  In  1450  Bamim  VIII  un- 
dertook a  pilgrimage  to  Kome  with  his  wife,  at  the  oc- 
casion of  the  jubilee.  In  1464,  on  the  Sunday  Judica, 
the  bishop  held  a  synod  at  Uulzow:  the  resolutions  have 
been  preserved.  On  Oct.  17,  1466,  he  inaugurated,  in 
common  with  bishop  Albert  of  Sydow,  the  Academy  of 
Greifswalde,  and  was  appointed  its  chancellor  and  con- 
servator. 22.  Lewis,  count  of  Elwrstein,  who  resigned 
in  1480.  23.  The  Italian,  Marino  di  Fregenu,  till  1482. 
The  see  of  Kammin  remained  vacant  for  five  years, 
Vrolinus  Weatfiil  being  administrator.  24.  Benedict, 
Bohemian  baron  of  Waldstein,  canon  at  Olmlltz  (1486- 
1499).  Encouraged  by  him,  Andrew,  abbot  ofMichaels- 
berg  at  Bamberg,  wrote  in  1487  the  life  of  St,  Otto  in 
Latin.  In  October,  1492,  a  synod  met  at  Stargard.  26. 
Martin  Carith,  from  Colberg,  archdeacon  at  Arenswalde 
(1499-1521),  resided  at  Cdslin;  accompanied,  in  1496- 
1498,  Bogislav  X  to  the  Holy  Land;  held  Oct.  6, 1500, 
a  synod  in  the  church  of  St,  Mary  at  Stettin ;  and  or- 
dered the  synodal  statutes  and  the  Breviary  to  be  print- 
ed, 1603.  He  died  Nov.  26, 1621,  at  Stettin.  26.  Eras- 
mus of  Manteufel,  the  last  Catholic  bishop  of  Kammin, 
died  in  bis  mansion  at  Bast,  Jan.  27, 1644. 

II.  Introduction  of  Prote»tarUimi The  duke  Bamim, 

who  had  studied  at  Wittenberg  during  the  first  effer- 
vescence of  the  Reformation  (1618-1620),  and  who  had 
even  been  chosen  rector  of  the  university,  took  in  hand 
the  reins  of  government,  together  with  his  elder  brother 
George,  in  1628,  and  favored  Protestantism.  George, 
whose  sympathies  remained  with  the  old  Church,  died 
early,  and  his  son  Philip  fallowed  his  uncle's  example. 
A  number  of  preachers  travelled  through  Pomerania, 
urging  on  the  people  the  necessity  of  returning  to  the 
purity  of  Christ's  Church.  Among  these  a|jostles  of  the 
new  creed  were:  Paul  of  Rhoda,  from  Mansfeld,  who 
slopped  at  Stettin ;  John  Amandus,  who  exerted  him- 
self strenuously  at  Koni^berg,  Stulpe,  Stettin,  and 
linally  went  to'  Goslar;  Nicolas  Klein,  at  Colberg  and 
Coslin ;  Paul  Klotze,  at  Marienthron ;  John  Kniepstrow, 
at  Stargard,  Stettin,  Greifswalde,  and  Stralsund ;  Peter 
Swawc,  at  Greifswalde;  John  Bugenhagcn,  Christian 
Kettelhodt,  and  John  Kureke,  at  Stralsund.  At  the 
time  of  the  wars  of  the  peasants,  Pomerania  was  not 
exempt  from  civil  and  ecclesiastical  troubles,  and 
bloody  riots  took  place,  especially  at  Stettin  and  Stral- 


sund. The  bishop  Erasmus  von  Manteufel  invited  bia 
clergy  to  assemble  at  Stargard  Aug.  20,  1526,  io  order 
tu  deliberate  on  the  measures  by  which  the  progreas  of 
the  Reformation  could  be  stopped.  The  princes,  to  ac- 
complish the  ecclesiastical  revolution,  convoked  a  diet 
at  Treptow  Dec.  18,  1684,  and  invited  the  chapters 
thereto,  with  the  threatening  remark  that,  whether 
they  attended  or  not,  the  resolutions  should  be  law  fin- 
them  in  any  case.  The  bishop,  the  abbots,  prelates,  and 
a  considerable  part  of  the  nobility,  protested  against  the 
resolutions  of  the  diet,  and  retired  before  its  close.  The 
remainder  of  the  assembly  declared  for  the  Reformatioo. 
Bugenhagen  composed  a  liturgy,  and  Erasmus  was  of- 
fered, if  he  would  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  diet,  to  re- 
main the  chief  of  the  new  Church,  and  to  preserve  his 
dignity  and  the  possessions  connected  with  it;  but  be 
declined.  Only  a  tenth  of  the  monasteries  was  spared : 
the  nunneries  of  Marienfliess,  Stolpe,  Bergen,  Kammin, 
and  Colberg — and  these  also  had  to  undergo  great  modi- 
fications. Almost  all  the  monks  left  the  country.  Care 
was  taken,  however,  of  those  whom  old  age  kept  back ; 
the  younger  monks  were  sent  to  Wittenberg,  to  study 
there  at  public  expense,  and  those  who  were  williug  to 
many  were  similarly  assisted.  After  Erasmus's  death, 
the  two  dukes  could  not  at  first  agree  on  the  choice  of 
bis  successor.  At  last  Bartholomew  Swawe,  Bamim's 
chancellor,  united  both  suffrages.  He  was  ordained,  and 
invested  in  1646  by  three  superintendents,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  seven  ministers;  but  part  of  the  clergy,  object- 
ing to  his  being  a  married  man,  complained  at  the  oourt 
of  Charles  V,  and  obtained  in  1648  a  decree  of  suspen- 
sion. Bartholomew  in  this  distress  sent  a  prelate,  Mar- 
tin Weiher,  to  pope  Paul  HI,  in  order  to  obtain  the  papal 
confirmation.  The  bishop's  legate  came  back  with  let- 
ters from  the  apostolic  legate  and  from  the  emperor,  by 
which  the  chapter  was  empowered  to  elect  ifanin  him- 
self. Weiher  was  elected,  and  Julius  III  confirmed  his 
election  by  a  brief  of  Oct.  18, 1661.  But  Oct.  24, 1652,  be 
was  inaugurated  again,  this  time  according  to  the  Prot- 
estant rite.  After  Martin's  death,  the  princes,  to  avoid 
the  difSculties  resulting  from  further  elections,  deter- 
mined to  establish  in  the  episcopal  see  only  members  of 
the  ducal  house.  This  noble  family  (it  was  five  centuries 
old)  was  condemned  to  early  extinction :  in  a  period  of 
a  few  years  six  princes  died  without  posterity,  fiogi- 
slav  XIV,  the  last  of  them,  by  his  alliance  with  Gos- 
tavus  Adolphus,  who  succeeded  in  making  himself  the 
master  of  Pomerania,  had  so  exhausted  all  his  resources 
that  his  funeral  ceremonies  could  be  celebrated  only 
seventeen  years  after  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1637. 
His  nephew,  son  of  his  sister,  Ernst  Bogislav,  duke  of 
Croy,  had  sold  the  bishopric  of  Kammin  to  Frederick 
William,  elector  of  Brandenburg  (1660).  But,  if  we 
except  the  episcopal  election,  everything  remained  un- 
changed. See  Milman,  Mililav,  or  the  Conrmum  of 
Pomerania  (1854).  The  history  of  Pomerania  after  this 
time  is  clearly  Protestant,  and  will  be  treated  in  the  art. 
Prussia  (q.  v.). 

FomeranoB.    See  Bugenhagkx. 

Pomerios,  Jvliamus,  a  noted  Spanish  prelate, 
fiourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  7th  centniT'  as 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  about  A.D.  680-690,  while  Spain 
was  still  under  the  dominion  of  the  Goths,  before  the 
Saracen  invasion.  That  he  was  of  Jewish  estractioo 
may  be  seen  from  what  Mariana  (vi,  18)  says  of  him : 
"Brat  Julianus  eruditionis  Uude  ea  setate  Celebris,  ut 
ejus  libri  testantur.  Fuit  ex  Judaeorum  sanguine  prog- 
natus,  Eugenii  tertii  discipulus,  Quirini  Toletani  Pne- 
sulis  successor,  ingenis  facili,  copioao,  suavi,  probilatis 
opinione  singularl."  Great  praise  is  awarded  to  him  by 
the  historians  of  that  period,  especially  for  his  writingo 
and  labors  as  a  bishop.  He  took  part  in  the  great  moo- 
othelite  disputes  of  his  time  concerning  the  twofold  will 
of  Christ — a  question  on  which  this  bishop,  or  rather 
the  Council  of  Toledo,  at  which  he  presided,  dedaied 
quite  independently  of  the  bishop  of  Borne:  "Nobis 
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(Jnlinu  diapotatio)  aliquanto  Uberior  Tua  est,  qaam 
St  Juliui  modestiam  eiga  Bomanum  pontiticem  sum- 
me  Ecdenc  rectorem,  deceieU"  Withoat  going  any 
fmthei  into  detail*  concerning  this  tbeologinl  dispute, 
we  shall  only  apeak  of  Pomerius's  writings  concerning 
im  and  Jadaism.  At  the  instigation  of  king  Er- 
ngiua,  he  wrote  a  work,  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
king,  entitled  De  Sexta  jEtata  comprobaliom  advtnm 
Judmt,  reprinted  in  the  Jiibl.  Maxim.  Patrvm,  toL  xii. 
His  aim  was  to  demonstrate  that  the  Messiah  must  have 
already  come,  although  the  Jews  claimed  that  the  Mes- 
mh  was  to  come  6000  yeara  after  the  creation  of 
the  world ;  on  the  other  band,  he  wished  to  strengthen 
the  Christians  in  their  faith,  for  said  he  in  his  modesty, 
"  Ut  si  non  corrigatur  Judseus,  saltern  proficiat  Chiisti- 
mus."  Besides  this  work,  he  lefl  as  the  fruit  of  his  la- 
l»n,iPe>poiirii>iniin  liber  in  Dtfaitionem  CoBonum  et  Le- 
gtm,  gsihu  prohibentur  Christiana  mandpia  irifidelibut 
iaerrin.—Progftotficonim/uturi  taculi  (Leips.  1536) 
li.iii:—Biftoria  Wamba  Regis  Toleicmi  de  expeditione 
a  eidoria,  qua  rtbelhmten  contra  te  Gallia  Provinciam 
tdAri  triumpho  perdomuit : — Ve  A  nima  (which  reminds 
u  of  a  work  by  Nemesius) : — De  Coniemptu  mutuU  ae  re- 
rm  IraiuUurarum : — De  Vitiitet  firttUibtu : — DeVir- 
jiiibat  iulitueada,  etc.  See  Sacrorum  Conciliorum  nova 
ttOKfHitina  coliectio,  ed.  Maiiu  (Ven.  et  Flor.  1769), 
li^  9;  Andr.  Duchesne,  Rerum  GaUicarum  et  Fratici- 
tanm  Scriptoret  (Par.  1739),  ii,  707  sq.;  Antouii  BibL 
Bitp.  Yehu,  ii,  303 ;  Ferrara,  Hitl,  of  Spain  (Germ. 
tnasL),  ii,  463,  etc ;  Griitz,  Getch.  d.  Juden,  v,  140-146; 
the  lame,  Die  vrtttgothische  Getettgebung  in  Belreff  d, 
Jtdm  (BresL  1858),  p.  14  aq.;  Uerzog,  Real-Eticyklop. 
xii,  61;  Jijcher,  AUgemtiaa  GeUhrten-Lex,  s.  r.;  Da 
Cueta,  iMToei  and  the  Gentikt,  p.  309  sq. ;  Basnage,  Bi»l. 
it  Jm/$  (EngL  transL  by  Taylor),  p.  682;  Kalkar, 
Itrael  mj  die  Kirche,  p.  19  sq. ;  FUrst,  BiJU.  Jud.  iii, 
111;  Pick,  in  the  Erttngelical  Review,  July,  1876,  p. 
3o9:  Gennadius,  De  Virii  iUuttribue,  c  98;  Fabricius, 
Bm.  tied,  et  infim.  Latitat,  v.  Juliamu  Pomeriiu ;  Tille- 
Bout,  Memoii-e*,  xvi,  29  sq.     (R  P.) 

Pomeroy,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minijier,  was  Imm  at  Suffield,  Conn.,  in  1704.  He 
l^naied  at  Yale  College  in  1738,  and  was  ordained  in 
Dttonber,  1735,  pastor  in  Hebron,  Conn.,  where  he  la- 
t«al  daring  his  life.  During  Whitefleld's  revival  he 
(icached  with  gr«at  zeal  and  power.  In  1742  he  was 
'  brought  before  the  General  Assembly  to  answer  under 
the  new  law  for  "  having  committed  great  disoiden," 
but  was  acquitted.  Some  time  after  he  was  punished 
Ua  lecturing  to  the  people  in  a  grove  at  Colchester,  the 
parish  minister  ha\-ing  refused  his  permission ;  and  in 
K44  be  was  convicted  of  denouncing  the  recent  ecde- 
aaatical  laws  as  cruel,  and  bound  for  fifty  pounds  to 
continue  in  "  good  behavior"  during  the  year.  He  was 
a  chaplain  in  the  French  and  Kevolutionary  wars,  and 
<a>  an  excellent  scholar,  a  man  of  real  genius,  and  one 
of  the-best  preachers  of  bis  day.  He  died  Dec.  22, 1784. 
SeeSpragne,.ilnn.o/r/iei4»i«r./ypA,  1,894.   (J.H.W.) 

Poni«n>y,  Medad,  an  eminent  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Southampton,  Mass.,  April  6,  1792. 
He  was  early  left  an  orphan,  but  was  blessed  with  pru- 
ilent  and  kind  relatives,  by  whom  he  was'  taught  the 
way  of  life.  He  was  educated  at  Williams  College 
Otasa.)!  where  he  graduated  in  1817.  Soon  after  this 
be  laogbt  the  academy  at  Aurora,  N.  Y,,  for  two  years, 
during  which  time  and  for  some  months  after  he  studied 
theokigy  under  the  direction  of  Dirck  C  Lansing,  D.D., 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.  In  1820 
tw  began  preaching  at  Sherwood's  Comer,  where  he 
labond  ten  months,  and  was  then  settled  at  Cayuga 
Bridge.  For  aix  years  he  preached  at  that  place  and 
at  the  "  Stone  Church,"  between  Caynga  and  Spring- 
P«t;  fcr  nx  additional  years  at  Caynga  only;  in  Feb- 
nary,  1888,  be  accepted  a  call  to  Elbridge,  N.  Y.,  where 
be  remained  for  nearly  eight  years ;  in  November,  1840, 
be  Rtamed  to  Cayuga,  and  ministered  to  that  people 


for  another  twelve  years,  resigning  on  account  of  im- 
puted health ;  in  1864  he  removed  to  Wellsburg,  Che- 
mung County,  N.  Y.,  and  served  a  church  there;  in 
1866  he  was  called  to  Otisco,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y., 
where  he  was  pastor  for  five  years,  and  1861  be  re- 
moved to  Auburn,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  rest.  He  died  June  20,  1867.  Mr.  Pomeroy  was  a 
man  of  acute  mind,  penetrating  discernment,  and  tena- 
cious thought.  His  style  was  compact  and  lucid,  and 
his  preaching  earnest  and  searching.  His  ministrations 
were  greatly  blessed.  See  Wilson,  PreA.  Hit).  A  Imanae, 
1868,  p.  223 ;  Appleton's  Annual  Cydopeedia  (1867),  vii, 
566.     (J.L.8.) 

Pomeroy,  STRran  L.,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, and  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  scholarship,  was 
bom  in  1799.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Brown  University, 
and  of  Andover  Theological  Seminar}-,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  course  in  1824.  He  was  settled  for  some 
years  as  a  pastor  in  Portland,  Me.,  and  was  called  thence 
to  a  secretaryship  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Foreign  Missions,  He  displayed  great  abil- 
ity and  energy  in  this  position  for  a  num^r  of  years, 
but  terminated  his  connection  with  it  about  1860.  He 
did  not  after  that,  we  believe,  have  any  pastoral  charge. 
He  died  at  Sunderland,  Mass.,  March  24,  1869.  See 
Appleton's  A  nmtal  Ci/dopadia,  ix,  603. 

Pomfret,  John,  an  English  clergyman,  more  noted 
as  a  poet  than  as  a  divine,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman, 
who  held  at  the  time  of  John's  birth  the  rectory  of 
Luton,  in  Bedfordshire.  He  was  bom  about  1667,  and 
was  educated  at  a  grammar  school  in  the  country,  and 
thence  sent  to  Cambridge,  but  to  what  college  is  un- 
certain. He  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  study  of 
polite  literature,  wrote  most  of  his  poetical  pieces,  and 
took  both  the  degrees  in  arts.  After  that  he  took  holy 
orders,  and  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Maiden,  in 
Bedfordshire.  About  1708  he  went  to  London  for  in- 
stitution to  a  larger  and  very  considerable  living ;  but 
was  stopped  some  time  by  Compton,  then  bishop  of 
London,  on  account  of  these  four  lines  of  his  poem  en- 
titled The  Choice: 

"And  as  I  near  approach 'd  the  verge  of  life, 
Some  kind  relation  (for  I'd  have  no  wife) 
Should  take  npon  him  all  my  worldly  care, 
While  I  did  for  a  better  state  prepare." 

The  parentheais  in  these  lines  was  so  maliciously  rep- 
resented that  the  good  bishop  was  made  to  believe  from 
it  that  Pomfret  preferred  a  mistress  to  a  wife;  though 
no  such  meaning  can  be  deduced,  unless  it  be  asserted 
that  an  nnniarried  clergyman  cannot  live  without  a 
mistress.  But  the  bishop  waa  soon  convinced  that  this 
representation  was  nothing  more  than  the  effect  of  mal- 
ice, OS  Pomfret  at  that  time  was  actually  married.  The 
opposition,  however,  which  his  slanderers  had  given 
him  was  not  without  effect;  for, being  by  this  obliged 
to  stay  in  London  longer  than  he  intended,  he  caught 
the  small-pox,  and  died  of  it  in  1702.  "  The  Choice," 
says  Dr.  Johnson, "  exhibits  a  system  of  life  adapted  to 
common  notions,  and  equal  to  common  expectatioiu; 
such  a  state  as  affords  plenty  and  tranquillity,  without 
exclusion  of  intellectual  pleasures.  Perhaps  no  com- 
position in  our  language  has  been  oftener  perused  than 
Pomfret's  Choice.  In  his  other  poems  there  is  an  easy 
volubility ;  the  pleasure  of  smooth  metre  is  afforded  to 
the  ear,  and  the  mind  is  not  oppressed  with  ponder- 
ous or  entangled  with  intricate  sentiment.  He  pleases 
many,  and  he  who  pleases  many  must  have  merit."  A 
volume  of  his  poems  was  published  by  himself  in  1699, 
with  a  very  modest  and  sensible  preface.  Two  pieces 
of  his  were  published  after  his  death  by  his  friend  Phi- 
lalethes;  one  entitled  Reaton,  and  written  in  1700,  when 
the  disputes  about  the  Trinity  ran  high ;  the  other,  Diet 
Novis*ima,or  The  Last  Epiphang,  a  P'mdaiicoie.  His 
versification  is  not  unmusical,  but  there  is  not  the  force 
in  his  writings  which  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  poet. 
A  dissenting  teacher  of  his  name,  who  published  some 
rhymes  npon  spiritual  subjects,  occasioned  fanaticism 
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to  be  imputed  to  bim;  bat  bis  friend  Pbilaletbes  hu 
justly  cleared  him  from  this.  Pomfret  had  a  very  strong 
mixture  of  deTotion,  but  no  fanaticism.  See  Allibone, 
DicL  of  Brit,  cmd  Aaer.  Auth.  s.  v.;  Gen,  Biog,  Vict. 
s.r. 

Fomis,  Chilstlaii  de,  a  converted  Portugnese 
Jew,  flourished  in  the  17th  century.  In  166il  he  was 
baptized  at  Nuremberg,  and  in  1669  he  was  made  teach- 
er of  the  Hebrew  and  Talmudic  language  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Altorf.  He  wrote  Comparatio  agni  Patchalit 
Vet.  Test,  cum  agno  PcucAalit  Novi  Tett.  oratione  Ue- 
braa  memoriler  proporita,  in  Hebrew,  with  a  Latin 
transL  (Altorf,  1669).  Sec  Cod.  Senat.  Lipt.  xix,  4; 
Delitzsch,  WiMeiuchaJl  u.  Kuiut  d.  Judenthivu  (Grim- 
ma,  1838),  p.  802 ;  Jocher,  Gekkriea-La.  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Pomis,  David  de,  a  Jewish  savant  of  note,  was 
bom  in  1525  at  Spoleto,  of  the  celebrated  family  call- 
ed in  Hebrew  O'^nionn,  which,  like  the  families  '{0 
n"i"i53n  and  OilSjn,  traced  their  origin  to  those  Jews 
who  were  led  into  captivity  after  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem by  .Titus  and  Vespasian.  His  father  gave  him 
his  first  instruction,  initiating  him  in  all  the  cycle  of  Bib- 
lical and  Talmudic  lore  in  Me<enia.  After  his  father's 
death  De  Pomis  studied  medicine,  and  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  in  that  department.  In  1645  be  went 
to  Perugia,  where  he  remained  till  1552,  prosecuting 
bis  studies  in  medicine,  philosophy,  and  philology.  He 
then  entered  into  official  service  at  Maghaus  in  Sabio- 
netta  till  1555;  became  physician  to  count  Nicolo  Ur- 
sine (1555-1560),  and  to  prince  Sfoiza  (1560-1563); 
went  to  Rome,  and  then  to  Venice,  where  be  died.  Of 
De  Pomis  we  have  the  following  worlcs :  111  TVQVi,  L  e. 
The  Offspring  o^2)<m(^»' Hebrew  and  Talmudic  Lex- 
icon in  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Italian  (Ven.  1587),  dedi- 
cated to  Sixtus  V : — r^np,  an  Italian  commentary  on 
Ecdesiastes  (ibid.  1571) : — Discorto  a  Tkunuma  misera, 
etc,  being  a  supplement  to  the  commentary  on  Ec- 
desiastes (ibid.  1572): — a  commentary  on  Job  and  a 
commentary  on  Daniel,  which  are  still  in  MS.  See 
FUrst,  BS)I.  Jttd.  iii,  HI  sq.;  Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs 
(EngL  transL  by  Taylor),  p.  724;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v.  j 
Jahrbueh  der  Getch.  d.  judrn,  ii,  859 ;  De  Kossi,  IHzin- 
nario  siorico  degli  Autori  Ebrei  (Germ.  transL  by  Ham- 
berger),  p.  266  sq. ;  Aoosta,  Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  p. 
487 ;  Etheridge,  HOrew  Literature,  p.  464.     (B.  P.) 

Pommel  [an  old  English  term,  derived  from  the 
French  pomme,  an  apple,  and  signifying  anything  round, 
but  now  applied  only  to  a  part  of  a  saddle]  (nVsi,  gul- 
ISh,  a  globular  or  round  thing,  a  bowl,  which  it  signifies 
in  Eccles.  xii,  6;  Zech.  iv,  8),  the  biM  or  round  orna- 
ment on  the  capital  of  a  column  (2  Cbron.  iv,  12, 13 ; 
"  bowl,"  1  Kings  vii,  41, 42>    See  Colvmh. 

Pommeraye,  jEAN-FRASf  ois,  a  French  Benedic- 
tine monk,  was  bom  in  1617  at  Rouen.  He  entered  in 
1637  the  Congregation  of  Saint-Haur,  made  his  profes- 
sion at  Tumi^ges,  and  renounced  voluntarily  all  charges 
of  his  order  to  devote  himself  to  study.  He  died  at 
Rouen  Oct.  28, 1687.  He  left  several  works,  more  re- 
markable for  eradition  than  sound  criticism.  We  men- 
tion, UisI,  de  CAbbaye  de  Saint-Ouen  de  Rouen,  de 
Saint- A  mand,  et  de  Sainie-Catherine  de  la  meme  Vilk 
(Rouen,  1662,  foL)  • — Hist,  des  A  rchereques  de  ItoueH(ibid. 
1667,  foL),  the  best  of  his  works  •.—Hisl.  de  la  Cnthedrale 
de  Rouen  (ibid.  1686, 4to).  Pommeraye  published  after 
the  demise  of  Dom  Jean  Anger  Godin,  its  true  author, 
a  Reeueil  des  ConcHes  et  des  Synodrt  de  Rouen  (1667, 4to) ; 
but  this  collection  was  put  into  the  shade  by  the  excel- 
lent work  Coneites  de  Normandie,  published  by  Dom 
Beasin  (1717,  foL). — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

PomSna,  a  female  deity  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
who  presided  over  fmit-trecs.  Her  worship  was  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  special  priest. 

PomorfinL    See  Pomobyams. 


Pomoiyana  are  a  small  body  of  Bnaaian  Disaem- 
ers,  so  called  fVom  their  proximity  to  the  Lake  lAdoga 
and  the  White  Sea,  or  from  Pomori,  a  village  in  ^ 
government  of  Olonetz,  where  they  appear  to  have 
originated.  They  believe  that  Antichrist  has  already 
come;  reigns  in  the  world  unseen,  that  is,  spiritually; 
and  has  put  an  end  in  the  Church  to  everything  that  b 
holy.  This  belief  they  found  upon  the  assertion  by 
John  (1st  Epist.  ir,  8), "  This  is  that  spirit  of  Anti- 
christ whereof  ye  have  beard  that  it  should  corae,  and 
even  note  already  is  it  in  the  world."  It  is  probable 
that  Russian  Dissenters,  as  well  as  others,  consider  the 
secular  spirit  of  their  Church  establishment  as  the  very 
spirit  of  Antichrist,  blasting  everything  that  is  truly 
spiritual  and  holy.  They  are  sealous  in  opposing  the 
innovations  of  Nikon  with  regard  to  the  Church  books; 
prefer  a  life  of  celibacy  and  solitude,  and  rebaptize  tbeir 
converts  from  other  sects.  SeePinkerton,CnKitCAi(rak, 
p.  830 ;  Platon,  Greei  Church  (see  Index). 

Pomp,  mobolas,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
prominent  ministers  of  the  German  Reformed  Charch 
in  this  country,  was  a  native  of  Germany,  where  he 
was  bora  Jan.  20,  1784.  He  prosecuted  his  studies, 
classical  and  theological,  in  the  Cniveisity  of  Halle ; 
came  to  America  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  of 
Holland  in  1760,  and  took  charge  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Church  in  Faulkner  Swamp,  Montgomery'  Coun- 
ty, Pa.,  where  he  labored  with  much  success.  In  1783 
he  received  a  call  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  where  he  exercised 
bis  ministry  for  six  years,  when  he  returned  again,  in 
1789,  to  the  scene  of  his  first  labors;  but  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  removed  to  Indianfield,  in  Bucks  County, 
Pa.,  where  he  continued  in  the  faithful  discbarge  of  hu 
pastoral  duties  up  to  the  close  of  the  but  century,  when 
failing  health  compelled  him  to  retire  ftom  the  active 
duties  of  his  office.  From  that  time  onwards  he  resiiit-d 
with  his  son,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pomp,  pastor  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church  in  Easton,  Pa.,  where  be  died, 
Sept.  1, 1819.  In  the  early  part  of  his  ministry-  be  pub- 
lished an  able  little  work  in  reply  to  a  "  mischievous  book 
on  Univerealism"  which  was  circulated  among  the  Ger- 
mans, entitled  The  EverlastiM/  Gospel,  Fa^er  Pomp 
occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  Reformed  Church 
of  this  country.  See  Harbaugb,  Fathers  of  the  Re/. 
Church,  ii,  181-138.     (D.  Y.  H.) 

Pomp,  Thomas,  an  amiable  and  eminent  minister 
of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  son  of  the  fnmer, 
was  bom  in  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  Feb.  4,  1778. 
"His  literary  and  theological  studies  he  pursued  prin- 
cipally, if  not  wholly,  under  the  immediate  can  and 
supervision  of  his  devoted  and  accomplished  father.* 
He  entered  the  ministry  when  oiUy  twenty  yean  of 
age.     For  a  short  time  he  was  pastor  of  some 
tions  in  bis  native  county.     In  1796,  three  years  afti 
being  licensed,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Bel 
Church  in  Easton,  Pa.     Here,  in  cotmection  with 
country  churches,  be  labored  earnestly  and  with  sii 
gular  fidelity  for  considerably  more  than  half  a  centiu] 
up  to  near  the  close  of  his  quiet  and  beautiful  life,  Apii 
22, 1852,  when  he  was  transferred  from  the  Church  tni 
itant  on  earth  to  the  blessed  "  inheritance  of  the  saini 
in  light."     Mr.  Pomp  was  naturally  gifted;  but  he  »l 
principally  distinguished  for  his  singular  amiabilit{ 
gentleness,  meekness,  and  peaceful  relations  with  4 
mankind.    He  retained  to  the  last  moment  of  his  U 
the  unabated  confidence  of  bis  people  and  the  warn 
est  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.    Siee  Heialer,  Fathtt 
of  the  Re/.  Church,  iv,  15-26.     (t).  Y.  H.) 

Pompa,  a  solemn  procession  among  the  anda 
heathens,  on  the  occasion  of  a  sacred  festival,  a  funen 
a  triumph,  or  for  any  special  reasons. 

Pompa  CiKCEMSis,  tbe  sacred  prooeeaion  wil 
which  the  Circensian  games  were  inlraduced.  On  tU 
occasion  the  statues  of  the  gods,  plaoed  on  ivooden  pU 
forms,  were  borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  men,  and  whil 
very  heavy  they  were  drawn  along  upon  canii^ies.    ■ 
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Pampwl  (irofura/ot),  ontain  gods  among  tb«  an- 
cient Greeks,  who  received  this  name  as  being  conduct- 
ors by  the  way;  but  what  gods  are  specially  referred  to 
is  oDcertain,  unless  Hereury  be  meant,  whose  office  it 
was  to  condnct  souls  to  Hades.  On  certain  days,  called 
Apopompa,  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  FompssL 

Pompignan,  Jean  -  Georoks  lb  Frako  db,  a 
French  prelate,  brother  of  the  poet  Pompignan,  was  bom 
St  Monuuban  Feb.  22,  1716.    After  finishing  his  stud- 
ies at  the  College  Louis  le  Grand  and  at  the  Seminary 
of  S^  Sulpice,  be  was  made  canon  in  his  native  dio- 
cese, hut  be  bad  scarcely  taken  bis  license  when  he  was 
appointed  bishop  of  U  Puy  (Dec  26, 1742).    In  1747  he 
obtained  ui  eommendam  the  abbey  of  St.  Chaffre  in  his 
diocese,  and  was  sent  as  a  deputy  to  the  assembly  of  the 
dei^  held  in  1766.     He  sided,  in  the  strife  which  di- 
vided at  that  time  the  Church  of  France,  with  the  party 
of  the  FeitUlanit,  so  called  because  they  adopted  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  cardinal  De  la  Rochefoncauld,  the  new  min- 
ister of  the  portfolio  of  the  prebendaries,  in  opposition 
to  the  party  of  the  Thiatvu,  who  sided  with  the  Theatine 
Bayer,  previonaly  bishop  of  Mirepoix.     Pompignan  was 
sent  by  the  assembly  to  address  the  pope  on  the  articles 
drawn  up  by  both  parties.     He  was  one  of  the  presidents 
of  the  assembly  of  1760,  and  the  author  of  the  remon- 
itrances  to  the  king  in  favor  of  the  members  of  the 
dergy  banished  by  Parliament.    He  was  untiring  in 
writing  a|!:ain8t  the  vices  and  incredulity  of  his  epoch — 
works  which  made  him  many  enemies,  among  whom 
was  Voltaire.     In  1774  Louis  XV  made  him  archbishop 
of  Vienne.     In  1788  he  sided  with  the  ticrs-etat  in  the 
etats  of  the  Dauphint!,  and  this  conduct  caused  him  to 
be  deputed  to  the  £tat«  G^n^raux.    He  was  true  there 
to  tlie  same  line  of  conduct,  and  was  conspicuous  at  the 
head  of  the  members  of  the  clergy  who,  June  22, 1789, 
joined  the  tiers-etat.     The  consequence  was  that  he 
became  one  of  the  first  presidents  of  the  National  As- 
sembly,    On  Aug.  4  of  the  ensuing  year  the  king  in- 
tmsted   him  with    the   roll   of  the   prebendary,  and 
the  following  day  be  was  appointed  minister  of  state, 
and  took  his  seat  in  the  council.     Being  aware  that 
be  could  not  reside  in  his  diocese,  he  resigned  the 
qiiscopal  see,  and  received  in  exchange  the  abbey  of 
Kizai.     The  suspension  of  the  nomination  to  the  pie- 
tviiUaiiea,  Nov.  9, 1789,  left  him  minister  without  port- 
iulio,  and   was   followed  by  considerable  changes  in- 
tmduced  into  the  Church  of  France  by  the  decree  of 
July  12,  1790,  on  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy. 
Kua  VI  addressed  to  Pompignan  a  bull,  in  which  he 
condemned  the  new  decrees,  and  exhorted  him  to  bring 
his  whole  influence  to  bear  upon  the  king  to  prevent  him 
from  givin((  them  his  sanction.     This  bull  was  result- 
less,  as   the    king  sanctioned  the  decrees  on  Aug.  24. 
Pompignan  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  decision  of 
Louis  XVI,  inasmuch  as  he  had  not  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  the  council  since  Aug.  17,  suffering  already  of 
the  disease  of  which  he  died  at  Paris,  Dec  80,  1790. 
Besdes  a  number  of  Mandemeittt,  pastoral  letters,  and 
reports  to  the  assembly  of  the  clergy,  he  left  Quettiont 
iBetrta  mr  CTncridiitUi  (Paris,  1758, 12mo) :— /^  t>«n- 
taWe  Vtage  de  VA  utoriti  ticulitrt  data  let  Afaturet  qui 
ameemaU  la  Religion  (1753, 1784,  r2mo) : — L'/ncredultle 
caammcue  par  let  Prophilee  (1759,  8  vols.  12mo) : — La 
Betigion  vengie  de  PlncriduUU  par  TIneridulili  elk- 
•watr  (1772, 12mo) : — L'Oraiton/unibre  de  la  Dauphim 
(1747,  ♦to)  : — VOraitonfumbre  de  la  Seine  Marie  I^c- 
ziatta  (1768,  4to) : — Lettret  a  im  irique  mr  pltttieurt 
Pmttt  de  Morale  et  de  Diteipline  (1802,  2  vols.  8vo). 
See  biographical  sketch  in  his  posthumous  publica- 
tioos;  Hoefer,  Soav.  Biog.  GeniraU,g.y.;  Jervis,  ffitt. 
o/fke  Ckurck  of  France,  ii,  871;  Van  Laun,  Hitt.  of 
Frtnek  TM.  (N.  T.  1877, 8  vols.  8vo). 
Pomponatius,  PeTEK.    See  Pomponazzl 
Pomponaxxi,  Pietko,  a  famous  Italian  philoso- 
pher, was  bom  at  Haatna  in  1462,  and  after  studying 
at  tbe  Caiveraity  of  FMlaa  became  a  professor  of  phi- 


lotopby  in  his  alma  mater.  He  also  taught  and  wrote 
at  Bologna  with  the  highest  distinction.  Although 
small  in  stature — for  he  was  almost  a  dwarf— he  yet  as- 
tonished his  contemporaries  by  his  remarkable  intel- 
lectual power,  and  became  one  of  tbe  most  eminent  men 
of  his  times.  He  had  frequent  disputations  with  the 
famous  Achillini,  whose  puling  objections  would  have 
confounded  him  had  it  not  been  for  his  skill  in  parry- 
ing them  by  his  keen  wit  as  well  as  by  a  sharpK^utting 
logic  He  used  to  apply  himself  to  the  solution  of  diffi- 
culties so  very  intensely  that  he  frequently  forgot  to 
eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  perform  the  ordinary  functions  of 
nature;  nay,  it  made  him  almost  distracted,  and  a 
laughing-stock  to  every  one,  as  he  himself  tells  us.  He 
died  in  1 625.  He  wrote  De  Jtamortalitate  A  utnus  (1616), 
in  which  he  maintains  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
cannot  be  proved  by  philosophical  (or  iwtural)  reasons, 
but  depends  solely  on  revelation,  which  he  accepts. 
This  precaution,  however,  did  not  save  him  from  at- 
tacks, and  many  adversaries  rose  up  against  him  who 
did  not  scruple  to  treat  him  as  an  atheist;  and  the 
monks  caused  his  book,  although  he  wrote  several  apol- 
ogies for  it,  to  be  burned  at  Venice.  Another  work  of 
his  on  /ncantatiotu  was  also  regarded  as  dangerous. 
He  shows  in  this  that  he  does  not  believe  in  magic  and 
sorcer}',  and  lays  a  prodigious  stress  on  occult  virtues  in 
certain  men  by  which  they  produced  miraculous  effects. 
He  gives  a  great  many  examples  of  this,  but  his  adver- 
saries do  not  admit  them  to  be  true,  or  free  from  magic 
See  Bayle,  Did.  Uitf.  s,  v.;  Niceron,  Mimoitti,  voL 
XXV ;  01earius,2>efo»ipoiKi<«o  (Jena,  1706, 4to);  Buble, 
O'etchichle  der  neueren  Piilotnphie,  vol.  ii;  Ueberweg, 
Hitt.  ofPhHoi.  (see  Index);  Neander,  Christian  Dogmas 
(see  Index) ;  Lecky,  Hitt.  of  RationaHtm,  i,  370;  Fish- 
er, Hitt.  of  the  Jirformation,  p.  542;  Alzog,  Kirchen- 
gach.  ii,  222;  Morell,  SitL  of  Philotophg  (see  Index) ; 
Banke,  Hitt,  of  the  Papacg,  i,  68, 64, 377. 

Pomponia,  GR/ScufA,  the  wife  of  Plautius,  a 
Roman  general  who  commanded  in  England  in  the 
year  46,  is  thought,  from  a  sentence  in  the  Aimatt  of 
Tacitus  (xiii,  82),  to  have  been  a  Christian,  and  the  first 
in  Britain.  Tacitus  says:  "Also  Pomponia  Gnecina,  an 
illustrious  woman,  married  to  Plautius  (who  on  his  re- 
turn from  Britain  entered  the  dty  with  the  pomp  of  an 
ovation),  but  accused  of  a  foreign  superstition,  was  left 
to  the  decision  of  her  husband."  She  was  tried,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  for  her  abandonment  of  the  national 
worship,  by  her  own  husband,  Plautius,  in  the  presence 
of  her  kindred,  and  was  acquitted.  She  lived  to  a  great 
age,  apparently  in  sorrow,  and  wearing  "no  habit  but 
that  of  moiimiiig."  This  was  attributed  to  grief  for  the 
fate  of  Julia,  the  dsughter  of  Drusus,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  Messalina  fourteen  years  before  the  accusa- 
tion was  brought  against  Pomponia.  But  this  alone 
would  not  account  for  the  charge  of  forsaking  the  Ro- 
man religion ;  and  the  supposition  that  she  was  a  Chris- 
tian, and  that  her  mode  of  life  grew  out  of  her  religious 
faith,  is  certainly  quite  probable.  The  wife  of  Plautius 
and  Claudia  Ruffina  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  saints 
that  were  in  Caesar's  household,  mentioned  by  Paul 
(PbiL  iv,  22).  Claudia  is  celebrated  by  Martial  for  her 
admirable  beauty  and  learning  in  the  following  epi- 
gram: 

"  From  painted  Britons  how  was  Clandls  bom  I 
The  fair  barbarian  I  how  do  arts  adorn  ! 
When  Roman  charms  a  Grecian  soul  commend, 
Athens  and  Rome  msy  for  the  dame  contend.** 

Speed,  a  very  ancient  British  author,  says  that "  Claudia 
sent  Paul's  writings,  which  she  calls  spiritual  manna, 
unto  her  friends  in  Britain,  to  feed  their  souls  with  the 
bread  of  life;  and  also  the  writings  of  Martial,  to  in- 
struct their  minds  with  those  lessons  best  fitting  to  pro- 
duce moral  virtues" — which  Speed  thinks  was  the  occa- 
sion of  this  line  in  Martial's  works : 
"And  Britons  now,  they  say,  onr  verses  leara  to  sing." 
Gildas,  the  most  ancient  and  authentic  British  historian, 
who  wrote  about  AJ).  564,  in  bis  book  called  De  Vict. 
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Aurtlii  Ambrotii,  affirms  that  the  Britons  received  tbe 
Gospel  under  Tiberius,  the  emperor  under  whom  Christ 
suffered;  and  that  many  evangelists  were  sent  from  tbe 
apostles  into  thb  nation,  who  were  tbe  first  planters 
of  tbe  Gospel;  and  who,  he  elsewhere  says,  continued 
with  them  until  the  cruel  persecution  of  Diocletian,  tbe 
emperor,  about  A.D.  290.  See  Ivimey,  Hist,  of  the  Kttg- 
linh  Baplistt ;  Fisher.  Begimmgt  of  Chrutianily  (N,  Y. 
1877, 8vo),  p.  521.    (J.H.W.) 

Pomponlus  Irfetos,  Julius,  a  distinguished  Ital- 
ian humanist,  was  bom  in  1425  at  Amendolara,  in  Upper 
Calabria.  He  seems  to  bave  been  a  bastard  of  the  illos- 
trions  house  of  Sanseverini,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
So  far  from  being  proud  of  this  relationship,  he  shunned 
ever}-  reference  to  it ;  and  when, in  later  times, his  parents 
invited  the  admired  writer  to  aclcnowledge  them,  be  an- 
swered, "  Pomponius  Lstua  cognatis  et  propinquia  suis 
salutem.  Quod  petitis  fieri  non  potest.  Vale."  He  was 
still  very  young  when  he  arrived  at  Rome,  where  be 
studied  literature  under  Pietro  di  Honopoli,  a  clever 
grammarian  of  the  time.  At  tbe  death  of  Lorenzo 
Valla,  his  last  master  (1457),  he  was  deemed  fit  to  suc- 
ceed him.  He  founded  an  academy,  where  several  lit- 
erary men,  devoted  lihe  himself  to  the  study  of  an- 
tiquity, assembled.  Host  of  them  were  young  men. 
Their  enthusiasm  for  tbe  classics  made  them  renounce 
their  Christian  names,  and  adopt  in  their  stead  names 
borrowed  from  tbe  classical  languages.  Perhaps  these 
comparisons  between  the  institutions  of  the  past  and 
of  their  own  time  may  have  resulted  in  depreciat- 
ing criticisms  of  tbe  latter.  Malignity  knew  bow 
to  transform  these,  in  the  eyes  of  pope  Paul  II,  into 
contempt  fur  religion,  complot  against  the  Church, 
and  finally  conspiracy  against  its  chief.  Those  of  tbe 
academicians  who  could  be  got  hold  of  were  put  to  tbe 
rack— one  of  them  died  during  the  proceedings.  Pom- 
ponius, who  was  at  the  time  a  resident  of  Venice,  was 
arrested  there,  brought  to  Rome,  and  tortured  like  the 
others ;  but  no  avowal  of  his  imagined  crime  could  be 
pressed  out  of  him.  After  interrogating  him  twice,  Paul 
II  declared  that  in  future  every  one  should  be  held  for  a 
heretic  who,  even  in  Jest,  pronounced  the  word  "acad- 
emy" (comp.  on  this  point  De  Rossi,  Roma  SoHeranea, 
voL  i).  In  1471  Sixtus  IV,  Paul's  successor,  allowed 
Pomponius  to  resume  his  professorship  in  the  Roman 
college,  where  be  met  with  the  same  favor  he  had  for- 
merly enjoyed,  the  students  crowding  to  his  lectures. 
Among  those  disciples  (ibey  were  called  Pomponiani) 
some  were  men  of  merit,  as  Alessan'dro  Famese,  pope 
under  the  name  of  Paul  III,  Andrea  Fulvio  of  Pmneste, 
and  Conrad  Peutinger. '  No  one  ever  was  fonder  of 
manuscripts,  medals,  and  inscriptions  than  Pomponius 
LsBtus;  he  was  c«nstaiuly  seen  pacing  the  streets  of 
Rome  in  search  of  some  monument  of  those  pagan  times 
in  which  he  wished  he  had  lived.  There  was  no  dark 
comer,  no  trace  of  antiquity,  but  he  had  carefully  ex- 
amined it,  and  could  give  an  account  of  it.  In  his  little 
house  on  the  Janiculan,  with  some  chosen  friends,  he 
solemnized  the  anniversary  of  tbe  fouudation  of  Rome 
and  the  birth  of  Romulus.  Pomponius  was  of  a  mild 
and  kind  disposition,  always  ready  to  help  or  to  please, 
and  of  charming  modesty.  Nature  made  him  a  stam- 
merer, but  he  completely  conquered  this  defect.  He 
was  often  seen  in  the  streets  with  a  lantern  in  bis  bands, 
like  Diogenes,  whose  customs  and  habits  be  had  taken 
to  imiute.  He  died  at  Rome  May  21, 1497.  He  left 
several  works,  monuments  of  a  profound  and  rare  eradi- 
tion.  They  were  published  at  Hagenau  (1620).  His 
Optra  varia  were  edited  at  Mentz  (1621,  8vo);  they 
comprise,  De  Sacerdotiu,  De  Juritperitu,  De  Rmnano- 
rum  Magittratibut: — De  T^gibua  and  De  Antiquitalibus 
itrbu  Roma:  —  along  with  Compendium  Hisloria  Ro- 
mans ab  interitu  Gordiani  uiqut  ad  Jtutiaum  III,  orig- 
inally edited  at  Venice  (1498, 4to).  He  explained  and 
commented  besides  on  several  clasi-ical  authors,  and  de- 
voted bis  care  to  editions  of  Sallust,  Cohimella,  Varro, 
Festus,  Nonnios  Marcellus,  and  Pliny  the  younger.    His 


commentaries  on  Virgil  were  printed  at  Basle  (I486, 
ful.).  See  Christian  SchooU  and  SchoUirt,  ii,  816,  870; 
Tiraboacbi,  Storia  della  Letter.  ItaL  voL  vi,  pC  i;  Gio- 
guene,  UiM.  Uttir.  ditalie;  Hallam,  Lit.  Hisl.  of  £u- 
rope  (Harpers  ed.),  i,  266;  Sabellicus,  VUa  Pompom 
Lati  (Strasb.  1510, 4to).— Hoefer,  Nom.  Biog.  Ginirak, 

S.V. 

Pomps  or  THE  Devii.,  a  term  used  in  the  form  of 
solemn  renunciation  which  preceded  baptism  in  the 
ancient  Christian  Church.  The  form  referred  to  is 
given  by  the  author  of  The  Apostolical  Conslitutionx  in 
these  words, "I  renounce  Satan,  and  his  works,  and  his 
pomps,  and  his  service,  and  his  angels,  and  his  inven- 
tions, and  all  things  that  belong  to  bim,  or  that  are  sub- 
ject to  him."  By  the  pomps  of  the  devil  appear  to 
have  been  meant  the  shows  and  games  of  heathen  idol- 
atry. And  even  after  idolatry  was  in  a  great  measure 
destroyed,  and  the  public  games  and  shows  in  honor  of 
the  gods  were  discontinued,  the  expression  "pomps" 
was  still  used  in  the  form  of  renunciation  to  eradicate 
the  vanity,  lewdness,  and  profaneness  which  so  exten- 
sively prevailed.  Some  have  attempted  to  trace  this 
renunciation  back  to  apostolic  times,  founding  it  on  the 
exhortation  of  Paul  to  Timothy:  "Lay  bold  on  eternal 
life,  whereunto  thou  art  also  called,  and  bast  profeseed  a 
good  profession  before  many  witnesses."  Others,  again, 
are  content  to  derive  it  from  ancient  tradition.  That  it 
existed  from  a  remote  period  in  the  historr  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  is  admitted  on  all  hands ;  and  such  was  tbe 
importance  attached  to  this  renunciation  that,  as  soon 
as  baptisteries  were  built,  a  place  was  assigned  peculiariv 
to  this  service,  the  porch  or  anteroom  being  set  apart 
for  this  purpose.  The  catechumens  on  enterinf;  were 
placed  with  their  faces  to  the  west,  and  then  command- 
ed to  renounce  Satan  and  all  bis  pomps,  with  some  gest- 
ure and  rite  expressing  indignation,  as  by  stretching  out 
their  hands,  or  folding  them,  or  striking  them  together: 
and  sometimes  by  exsufflation,  or  spitting  at  him  as  if 
he  were  present.  In  this  ceremony  the  faces  of  the 
catechumens  were  turned  towards  the  west  as  being 
tbe  place  of  darkness,  and  therefore  suitable  for  the  re- 
nunciation of  him  who  is  the  prince  of  darkness.  The 
form  of  renunciation  was  repeated  three  times,  cither 
because  there  were  three  things  which  were  renounced 

in  their  baptism — tbe  devil,  his  pomps,  and  tbe  world 

or  to  signify  tbe  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  by  whom 
they  were  adopted  as  sons  upon  renouncing  Satan ;  or 
because  it  was  usual  in  cases  of  civil  adoption  and  eman- 
cipation of  slaves  for  tbe  master  to  yield  up  his  right 
by  a  triple  renunciation.  See  Bingham,  Christian  A  ir- 
ttquilies;  Siiille,Chritlian Antiquities ;  Staunton, fccjrs. 
Diet.  B.  V. 

Ponce,  Pedro,  a  Spanish  Benedictine  monk  in  tbe 
convent  of  Ofia,  in  Old  Castile,  was  bom  about  1530. 
He  is  considered  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  teaching  the 
dumb  to  speak,  which  he  carried  to  considerable  perfec- 
tion. According  to  Ambrosio  Morales  (A  ntiguedades  dt 
Espafla  [Alcala,  1575],  foL  38),  Ponce  had  to  inslmct 
two  brothers  and  one  sister  of  the  constable  of  Castile, 
and  a  son  of  the  gran  jnsticia  of  Aragon,  all  of  whoni 
were  bom  deaf  and  dumb.  These  pupils  made  sucb 
progress  that,  after  some  time,  they  not  only  were  able 
to  write  correctly,  but  also  to  answer  any  questions  put 
to  them.  One  of  them,  Don  Pedro  de  Velasco,  who 
lived  to  be  only  twenty  years  of  age,  spoke  and  wrote 
Latin  as  well  as  hu  mother  tongue,  and  was  at  the  time 
of  his  death  making  considerable  progress  in  the  Greek 
language.  Another  of  Ponce's  pupils  became  a  Benedic- 
tine monk,  and  was  able  to  make  confession  and  explain 
his  creed  by  word  of  mouth.  These  facts  were  attested 
by  the  best  Spanish  writers  of  the  time,  as  wcU  as  bv 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  who,  in  his  Two  Treatises  cowynwiy 
the  Body  and  Soul  of  Man  (Paris,  1644,  cap.  xxviii,  note 
8),  says,  "This  priest  brought  the  young  lord  to  speak 
as  distinctly  as  any  man  whatsoever;  and  I  have  often 
discoursed  with  him  whiles  I  wayted  upon  the  prinee 
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ofWalnin  Spaine.**  According  to  the  nroe  author  (p. 
2MX and  to  Juan  de  Cauafiiza  {Vida  <h  San  Bmlo), 
I'onoe  wrote  a  treatise  in  Spanish,  in  which  he  ex- 
pUined  hia  method,  and  laid  down  certain  rules  as  the 
result  of  his  observations ;  but  this  interesting  work  has 
been  lost,  though  it  is  generally  believed  that  Juan  Pa- 
Mo  Bonet,  who  in  162U  published  his  BeduccioH  de  lot 
Letrat,  y  A  rtepara  eiueKar  a  habtar  lot  Mudo$  (4ta),  saw 
and  cmsulted  it.  Ponce  died  in  1584,  and  was  buried  in 
Uie  convent  of  his  order. — Engtitk  Ct/chp.  a.  r. 

Ponce  de  la  Faente,  Coxstantisb,  a  Span- 
ish martyr  to  the  Protestant  cause,  was  a  native  of  San 
.  Qemente  de  la  Hancha,  in  the  diocese  of  Cuenfa.  Pos- 
seieing  a  good  taste  and  a  love  of  genuine  knowledge, 
he  evinced  an  early  disgust  for  the  barbarous  pedantry 
of  the  schools,  and  an  attachment  to  such  of  his  country- 
men  as  sought  to  revive  the  study  of  polite  letters. 
Being  intended  for  the  Church,  he  made  himself  master 
of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  but  at  the  same  time  learned  to 
write  and  speak  his  native  language  with  uncommon 
purity  and  elegance.  Like  Erasmus,  with  whose  writ- 
ings he  was  early  captivated,  he  was  distinguished  for 
bis  lively  wit,  which  he  took  pleasure  in  indulging  at 
the  expense  of  foolish  preachers  and  hypocritical  monks. 
But  he  was  endowed  with  greater  firmness  and  decision 
of  cbaracler  than  the  philosopher  of  Rotterdam.  Dur- 
iDK  his  attendance  at  the  university  Ponce's  youthful 
^int  bad  betrayed  him  into  irregularities,  of  which  his 
ewmies  afterwards  took  an  ungenerous  advantage ;  but 
these  were  succeeded  by  the  utmost  decorum  and  cor- 
rectness of  manners,  though  he  always  retained  his  gay 
temper,  and  could  never  deny  himself  his  jest.  Not- 
withstanding the  opportunities  be  had  of  enriching  him- 
wlf,  he  was  so  exempt  from  avarice  that  his  library, 
which  he  valued  above  all  his  property,  was  never  large. 
His  eloquence  caused  his  services  in  the  pulpit  to  be 
much  sought  after;  but  he  was  free  from  vanity,  the 
besetting  sin  of  orators,  and  scorned  to  prostitute  his 
talents  at  the  shrine  of  popularity.  He  declined  the 
utoation  of  preacher  in  the  cathedral  of  Cuen9a,  which 
w>s  of&red  him  by  the  unanimous  vole  of  the  chapter. 
When  the  more  honorable  and  lucrative  office  of  preacher 
to  the  metropolitan  church  of  Toledo  was  afterwards 
tendered  to  him,  after  thanking  the  chapter  for  their 
good  opinion  of  him,  he  declined  it,  alleging  as  a  rea- 
an  "  that  he  would  not  disturb  the  bones  of  their  an- 
eators,"  alluding  to  a  dispute  between  them  and  the 
archbishop  SUieeo,  who  bad  insisted  that  his  clergy 
should  prove  the  purity  of  their  descent.  Whether  it 
was  predilection  for  the  Heformed  opinions  that  induced 
him  at  first  to  fix  his  residence  at  Seville  is  uncertain, 
bat  once  there  we  find  him  co-operating  with  Egidius 
ia  his  plans  for  disseminating  scriptural  knowledge. 
The  emperor,  having  beard  him  preach  during  a  visit 
to  that  city,  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  sermon  that 
he  immedisitdy  named  Ponce  one  of  his  chaplains,  to 
which  be  added  the  office  of  almoner;  and  he  soon  after 
appointed  him  to  accompany  his  son  Philip  to  Flanders, 
"to  let  the  Flemings  see  that  Spain  was  not  destitute 
of  polite  scholars  and  orators."  Constantine  made  it  a 
point  of  duty  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  sovereign,  and 
leloctantly  quitted  his  residence  in  Seville,  for  which 
be  had  hitherto  rejected  the  moat  tempting  offers.  His 
journey  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  becoming  person- 
ally acquainted  with  some  of  the  Reformers.  Among 
these  was  Jacob  Schopper,  a  learned  man  of  Bibcrach,  in 
inabia,  by  whose  conversation  his  views  of  evangelical 
doctrine  were  greatly  enlarged  and  confirmed.  In  1656 
Ponce  returned  to  Seville,  and  his  presence  imparted  a 
new  impulse  to  the  Protestant  cause  in  that  city.  A 
benev<dent  and  enlightened  individual  having  founded 
a  profeaeorBhip  of  divinity  in  the  College  of  Doctrine, 
PoiBee  was  appointed  to  the  chair;  and  by  means  of 
the  lecture;  which  he  read  on  the  Scriptures,  together 
with  the  instruction  of  Fernando  de  St.  Juan,  provost 
of  the  institution,  the  minds  of  many  of  the  young  were 
opened  to  the  troth.    On  the  first  Lent  after  bis  return  to 


Seville  he  was,  besides,  chosen  by  the  chapter  to  preach 
every  alternate  day  in  the  cathedral  church.  So  great 
was  his  popularity  that,  though  the  public  service  did 
not  begin  till  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  yet,  when  he 
was  announced  to  preach  the  church  would  be  tilled  by 
four,  and  even  by  three  o'clock.  Being  newly  recovered 
from  a  fever  when  he  commenced  his  labors,  he  felt  so 
weak  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  repeatedly  to  panse 
during  the  sermon,  on  which  accoont  be  was  allowed  to 
recruit  his  strength  by  taking  a  draught  of  wine  in  the 
pulpit,  a  permission  which  had  never  been  granted  to 
any  other  preacher. 

■While  Constantine  was  pursuing  this  career  of  honor 
and  usefulness,  he  involved  himself  in  difficulties  by 
coming  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  place  of  canon 
magistral  in  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  which  had  be- 
come vacant  by  the  death  of  Egidius.  Ponce  did  not 
want  the  office,  but  his  friends  pressed  him  to  lay  aside 
his  scruples;  and  an  individual  who  had  great  influ- 
ence over  his  mind  represented  so  strongly  the  services 
which  he  would  be  able  to  render  to  the  cause  of  truth 
in  so  influential  a  situation,  and  the  hurtful  effects 
which  would  result  from  its  being  occupied  by  some 
noisy  and  ignorant  declaimer,  that  he  consented  at  last 
to  offer  himself  a  candidate.  In  spite  ef  all  manner  of 
accusations  and  opposition  he  carried  his  election,  was 
installed  in  his  new  office,  and  commenced  his  duty  as 
preacher  in  the  cathedral  with  high  acceptance.  From 
his  visit  abroad  Ponce,  like  many  other  preachers  whom 
the  Spanish  Romanists  sent  to  the  Netherlands  "  to  give 
light  to  others,  returned  home  blind,  having  followed  the 
example  of  the  heretics"  (Juescas,  Hittoria  Pontifical,  ii, 
837,  6).  In  1555  he  had  embraced  the  Protestant  faith. 
Now  that  he  had  dared  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of ' 
the  Seville  cathedral  canonate,  the  envious  priests,  disap- 
pointed in  their  own  seekings,  boldly  confronted  Ponce 
with  his  heretical  opinions,  and  loudly  urge<l  the  Inqui- 
sition to  take  its  aim  at  this  new-made  cathedral  digni- 
tary; and  when,  in  1559,  the  familiars  were  let  loose  on 
the  Protestants  of  Seville,  Ponce  was  among  the  firat 
who  were  apprehended.  Among  hia  books  was  found  a 
treatise,  in  his  own  handwriting,  on  the  points  of  con- 
troversy between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Protes- 
tants, and  as  Ponce  had  chosen  to  take  sides  with  Luther 
and  Calvin,  and,  when  shown  the  work,  not  only  acknowl- 
edged its  authorship,  but  added,  "  You  have  there  a  full 
and  candid  confession  of  my  belief;  I  am  in  your  hands — 
do  with  me  as  seemeth  to  you  good,"  his  doom  was  sealed. 
Though  put  to  the  torture  to  reveal  bis  associates  and 
fellow-believers,  be  refused  steadfastly  to  bring  suffering 
upon  any  one  else.  After  two  years  of  imprisonment, 
oppressed  and  worn  out  by  a  mode  of  living  so  differ- 
ent from  what  he  had  been  used  to,  he  died  before  his 
enemies  could  bring  him  to  public  execution.  It  was 
slanderously  reported  that  he  had  committed  aoicide, 
but  a  young  monk  and  fellow-prisoner  denied  the  cal- 
umny. Dec  22, 1560,  his  effigy  and  bones  were  brought 
out  in  the  public  aulo-da-fi,  but  the  people,  who  had 
always  greatly  revered  Ponce,  rose  up  in  rebellion,  and 
the  services  were  continued  in  private.  In  the  charac- 
ter of  Ponce's  writings  we  have  one  of  the  clearest  indi- 
cations of  the  excellence  of  his  heart.  They  were  of 
that  kind  which  were  adapted  to  the  spiritual  wants  of 
his  countrymen,  and  not  calculated  to  display  his  own 
talents,  or  to  acquire  for  himself  a  name  in  the  learned 
world.  They  were  composed  in  his  native  tongue,  and 
in  a  style  level  to  the  lowest  capacity.  Abstruse  spec- 
ulations and  rhetorical  ornaments,  in  which  he  was 
qualified  both  by  nature  and  education  to  excel,  were 
rigidly  sacrificed  to  the  one  object  of  being  understood 
by  all,  and  useful  to  all.  Among  his  works  were  a  Cat- 
fcium,  whose  highest  recommendation  is  its  artless  and 
infantine  simplicity ;  a  small  treatise  on  The  Doctrine 
of  Chritliamty,  drawn  up  in  the  familiar  form  of  a  dia- 
logue between  a  master  and  his  pupil,  which,  without 
being  deficient  in  simplicity,  is  more  calculated  to  in- 
terest persons  of  learning  and  advanced  knowledge ;  an 
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Expotiiinn  of  the  Finl  Pialm,  in  fonr  sermoiM,  which 
show  that  his  pulpit  eloqnence,  exempt  from  the  com- 
mon extremes,  was  neither  degraded  by  vulgarity  nor 
rendered  disgusting  by  affectation  and  effort  at  display ; 
and  the  Confation  of  a  Sinner,  in  which  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel,  poured  from  a  contrite  and  humbled 
spirit,  assume  the  form  of  the  roost  edifying  and  devo- 
tional piety.  See  Antonius,  Bibl,  Hitp.  A'or.  i,  266; 
M'Crie,  hitt  of  tie  Rrf.  in  Spaiii,  p.  164-166,  207  sq., 
262  sq.     (J.H.W.) 

Poncet,  Maurice,  a  French  prelate  of  the  16th 
oenturi-,  flourished  as  curate  of  St.  Pierre  des  Arcis. 
He  was  a  divine  of  great  eloquence  and  considerable 
learning,  though  not  remarkable  for  refinement  of  taste 
or  diction.  He  was  a  Galilean,  and  when  Henry  III 
pursued  that  imbecile  policy  which  finally  cost  France 
the  loss  of  her  best  citizens  for  conscience'  sake,  Poncet 
ridiculed  the  Leaguers  [see  Lraouk],  and  especially 
visited  with  the  full  power  of  his  sarcasm  the  grotesque 
processions  of  the  Confririet  det  Pemlmlt,  He  made  the 
walls  of  his  church  ring  with  denunciations  of  these 
hypocritical  devotees,  who,  after  parading  the  streets 
barefoot,  arrayed  in  sackcloth,  and  displaying  ostenta- 
tiously the  outward  signs  of  austere  asceticism,  were 
accustomed  to  pass  the  night  in  riotous  feasting  and 
gross  debauchery.  Henry,  resenting  this  exposure, 
banished  the  offender  to  his  abbey  of  St.  P^re  at  He- 
lun;  but  he  was  released  afker  a  brief  confinement,  and 
returned  to  Paris  by  the  king's  permission,  his  majesty 
remarking  that  "he  had  always  believed  the  good  doctor 
to  have  a  zeal  for  God,  but  not  according  to  knowledge ; 
and  that  there  was  much  excuse  for  him,  since  he  was 
not  quick  enough  of  apprehension  to  see  through  the 
artifices  of  those  by  whom  he  was  instigated.  He  had 
plenty  of  scholarship,  but  was  grievously  deficient  in 
judgment."  Poncet,  unsubdued  by  the  king's  leniency, 
resumed  his  usual  incisive  style  of  pulpit  oratory,  and 
persevered  in  it  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1686. 
See  Jervis,  Hist.  Church  of  France,  i,  181  sq.   (J.  H.  W.) 

Poncher,  Btieiuie,  a  French  prelate,  noted  also  as 
a  diplomatist,  was  bom  at  Tours  in  1446.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  magistrate,  studied  law,  and  while  yet  a  youth 
was  provided  with  several  canonicates.  In  1486  he  ob- 
.tained  the  charge  of  counsellor-clerk  at  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  and  in  1498  be  became  Pritident  mix  Enquetes. 
He  was  elected  bishop  of  Paris  Feb.  2.'),  1603,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  request  of  king  Louis  XII,  whom  he  was 
at  that  time  accompanying  to  Milan.  The  same  prince 
intrusted  him  in  1506  with  several  diplomatic  missions 
to  Germany ;  and  Poncher,  in  the  following  year,  being 
again  in  Italy  with  the  king,  was  alone  bold  enough  to 
speak  in  contradiction  to  the  angry  feelings  of  the  king 
against  the  Venetians,  and  to  oppose  the  confederation 
of  Carobrai.  Louis  XII,  who  had  already  appointed 
Poncher  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  bestowed 
on  him  in  1609  the  abbey  of  Fleuri,  and  in  1512  made 
him  the  guardian  of  the  seal  of  France,  which  office  be 
kept  tUl  the  death  of  the  king,  Jan.  1, 1516.  Francis  I 
appointed  him,  with  Arthur  Uoutfier,  one  of  the  pleni- 
potentiaries who  signed,  on  Aug.  16, 1617,  the  treaty  of 
Noyon  between  Francis  and  Charles  V.  Id  the  same 
year  Poncher  went  to  Spain  as  ambassador  of  France, 
and  in  1318  he  was  sent  to  Henry  VIII  of  England,  with 
whom  he  signed  a  new  treaty  of  alliance.  In  virtue 
of  the  coucunlat  he  was  transferred,  March  14,  1319, 
tn  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Sens.  He  died  at  Lyons, 
Feb.  24,  1524.  Puncher  published  Contlilulions  tyno- 
dale»,  w^ich  are  still  held  in  great  esteem,  especially  in 
regard  u>  the  sacraments. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  biog.  GitU- 
rale,».v. 

Ponober,  Francois,  a  French  prelate,  nephew  of 
the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Tours  about  1480.  His  fa- 
ther, Louis  Poncher,  secretary  of  the  king  and  receiver- 
general  of  the  finances,  was  hung  for  embezzlement. 
Hade  counsellor  at  the  Parliament  of  Paris  (1510), 
Fiufois  Poncher  obtained  soon  afterwards  the  curacy 


of  Uty,  a  canonicate  at  Notre  Dame  of  Pariai,  the  ab- 
bey of  St.  Maur-Ies-Fosses,  and  March  14, 1619,  became 
bishop  of  Paris.  So  far  from  treading  in  the  steps  of 
his  uncle,  he  was  a  simoniac  and  scandalous  prdatc 
He  forged  documents  to  get  possession  of  the  abbey  of 
Fleury-sur-Loire,  but  was  balked  in  his  desifpu  While 
the  king  was  a  prisoner  at  Madrid,  Poncher  fell  oot  with 
the  queen-regent,  the  duchess  of  AngoulSme,  Franos'a 
mother,  plotted  to  deprive  her  of  the  regency,  and  by 
treacherous  negotiations  with  the  Spaniah  court  tried 
to  prolong  the  captivity  of  his  sovereign.  As  aooo  as 
Francis  was  free  again  Poncher  was  arrested  and  ac- 
cused of  high-treason.  While  bis  process  was  in  abey- 
ance he  died  in  the  dangeon  of  Vinoennes,  Sept.  1, 1632. 
He  wrote  some  commentaries  on  civil  law,  dedicated  to 
his  uncle,  £tieniie  Poncher. — Hoefer,  A'ouv.  Biog.  Geni- 
rale,  s.  v. 

Pond  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  SSSt,  nffam 
(literally  a  colUclion  of  water),  in  Exod.  vii,  1 9 ;  viii,  15. 
where  it  probably  denotes  the  putrescent  reservoirs  or 
swampy  pools  left  by  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  (Sept. 
Siiipvyec,yulg. paludft).  Again,  in  Isa.  xix,  10,  '^CMt 
CBJ,  which  the  A.V.  translates  "ponds  for  fish,"  fol- 
lowing the  Vulg.  "lacunas  ad  capiendos  piaces,"  Dio- 
dati  and  Luther,  is  rendered  by  the  Sept.  rdc  ^nrxat 
leoviaomru  This  rendering  is  supported  by  the  au- 
thority of  Gesenius,  Vatablus,  and  Ewald,  aUe  Lohitar- 
beiler  (tSO  '^09="  they  that  earn  wages'^,  *iitd  ttt- 
IfiAetrSbt;  CSK  being  taken  as  equivalent  to  C37  (Job 
XXX,  26),  "  to  be  sad."  Blany  interpreters,  however, 
think  that  it  designates  fish-ponds.  We  hare  aban- 
dant  evidence  from  the  paintings  in  the  tombs  that  the 
Egyptians  were  celebrated  for  their  fish-ponds,  and  it 
appeals  that  almost  every  villa  possessed  one,  where  the 
master  of  the  house  occasionally  amused  hinaself  in  fish- 
ing. The  Jews,  it  seems,  likew^ise  constructed  similar 
ponds,  as  in  describing  his  bride  in  the  Canticles  (vii, 
4)  Solomon  says,  "  Thine  eyes  are  like  the  fish-pools  in 
Heshbon."  See  Fisu.  The  word  occurs  several  times 
of  marshy  pools,  in  contradistinction  to  the  dry  sanils 
of  the  desert  (Psa.  cvii,  35 ;  cxiv,  8)  j  "  standinc;  water" 
(Isa.  xxxv,  7;  xli,  18),  "a  pooL"  Such  pools  being 
commonly  reedy,  it  is  tendered  "reeda"  (Jer.  li,  32). 
See  Poou 

Pond,  Enoch,  D.D.,  a  noted  Congregational  minis- 
ter and  writer,  was  bora  at  Wrentham,  Mass.,  JnJv  29. 
1791,  and  was  educated  at  Brown  University,  wbeie  be 
graduated  in  1813.  He  then  decided  to  enter  the  mio- 
islry,  and  began  a  course  in  theology  with  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Emmons.  In  June,  1814,  young  Pond  was  liceitsed 
to  preach,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  following  war  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Au- 
burn, Mass.  He  left  this  charge  in  1828  to  become  the 
conductor  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrime,  a  monthlv  pub- 
lication in  Boston.  He  was  made  professor  of  rh'eolngy 
in  the  theological  seminary  at  Bangor  in  September. 
1832,  and  oontiime<l  in  that  responsible  portion  ontil 
1856,  when  he  became  president,  and  cbanj^d  to  the 
professorship  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  lectured  on 
pastoral  duties.  He  died  in  1877.  Dr.  Pond  published 
reviews  ofJudeon  on  BapHtm  t—MontUg  Conerrt  Ltd- 

urtt  (1824) : — Memoir  of  Pretidtnt  Oariee   (1847) : 

Memoir  ofSueatma  A  nthong  (1827)  •.—Memoir  of  Count 
Ziazeniarf  (\W9):— Memoir  of  John  WicHiffe  (I84I)  : 

— Morning  of  lie  Rrformalion  (1842, 12nra)  : A'o  Fri- 

lowihip  teith  Romanism  (1848): — The  Yotatp  PaiOor'e 
Guide  (Portland,  1844,  12mo) :  —  The  Mather  fcnniw 

(1844, 12mo) :  —  The  Worifi  Salvation  (1846) : /v^ 

and  Pagan,  or  Middtdon'e  CtMirated  Lettert  (Portland, 
1846, 18mo)  [see  MinDLBTON,  ComrKBs]  i—8wedettbor- 
gianitm  Rettewtd  (new  ed.  1846): — SwednAoryifrmitm 
Examined  (N.  Y.  1861, 16mo):— Pfato,  Ait  Life,  Workt, 
Opinions,  and  /nfluence  (1846) :  —  Revieto  of  ffujAmCj 

God  in  Christ  (1849)  -.—  The  Ancient  Church  (1851)  : 

Memoir  of  John  Knox  (1836): — Bangor  Leefiiret  as 
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Pa$loral  Tieolo^  (Andover,  1866, 12iiio) :— Ledum  on 
Ckrittitm  Tkeology  (Boeton,  1868,  8vo)  ■.—Leetura  on 
Ptatoral  TUologg  (N.  Y.  187-) :— alio  separate  Sennoiu, 
and  articles  in  the  SM.  Saera,  BUiL  Repos^  Lit.  and 
Tktaiog.  Bee.,  Lorg$  Lit.  and  Theolog.  See.,  Nae-Sng- 
kaier,  and  more  tiian  a  dozen  other  periodicala. 

Pone  Inctnin,  Haodauqia.  This  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  &nioua  Easter  hrmn  of  uncertain  date.  Un- 
donbtedly  it  belongs  to  the  Middle  Ages,  for  in  this 
hymn,  as  well  as  in  the  Diet  Ira  (q.  v.)  and  other  Latin 
hrmns,  the  same  identification  of  Mary  Magdalene  with 
"  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner"'  (Luke  vii,  87),  which 
runs  through  all  the  theology  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  ex- 
pressed. This  hymn  may  be  found  in  almost  all  collec- 
tioni  of  Latin  hymns,  and  the  first  rcrse  runs  thos : 

"  Pone  Inctnm,  Hagdalena, 
Et  Serena  lacrj'mns ; 
Nun  est  jam  Sinioiiis  ccens, 
Non  cur  fletnm  ezprlmas; 
Cnosn  miUe  sunt  Istaadl, 
Cansa!  mille  exoltaudl : 
AUelnja  resonet. 

For  the  original,  see  Daniel,  Thetaurus  HymnoL  ii,  865 ; 
Trench,  Sacnd  Latin  Poetry,  p.  159 ;  Bilker,  .4  utwahl 
abdirittL  Lieder,  p.  237;  Simrock,  Lauda  Siott,  p.  188; 
Kiinigsfeld,  Hgmnenu.  Getange,  i,  2S0.  English  trans- 
lations are  given  in  Schaff's  Chritt  in  Song,  p.  266.  For 
German  translations,  see  BKssleT,  2.  c  p.  185 ;  Simrock, 
Konigsfeld,  and  Fortlage,  GetSnge  chriM,  Voneil,  p.  142. 
(RP.)  . 

Ponet.     See  Potnet. 

PongUttpuB,  HKRMAinius,  an  Italian  monastic, 
floarished  near  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  at  Fetrara. 
He  practiced  great  austerity  as  one  of  the  Contolati, 
and  died  in  1269.  Several  years  after  his  death  (1300) 
charges  of  heresy  were  brought  against  him,  and  a  ju- 
dicial process  having  been  declared,  bis  bones  were  ex- 
humed and  burned,  and  his  tomb  demolished  by  order 
of  pope  Boniface  V^III.  His  tomb,  in  the  principal 
church  at  Ferrara,  hail  been  the  object  of  great  venera- 
tioo,  and  many  miracles  were  said  to  have  been  wrought 
there.  Some  think  that  the  process  was  instituted  and 
the  tomb  demolished  to  put  an  end  to  the  extravagant 
devotion  paid  to  bis  memory.  The  Franciscans  attrib- 
ote  to  Pongilupus  the  origin  of  the  Fratricelli  (q.  v.), 
tot  Mosheim  considers  this  an  error,  and  believes  him 
to  have  been  one  of  the  Bagnotiims,  Natalis  Alexan- 
der {nitt.  EccUt.  viii,  87)  speaks  of  Pongilupus  as  re- 
viving several  vile  practices  of  the  Gnostics.  See  Wad- 
ding, Amid.  Minor.  Fratr.  vi,  279;  Milman,  Hitt.  of 
Latin  Ckrittianity,  vii,  37  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

PongoL  a  Hindd  festival  in  honor  of  the  sun,  which 
is  celebrated  annually  on  Jan.  9.  The  high-caste  Brah- 
mins look  upon  this  as  a  lucky  and  propitious  day,  but 
the  Sudras  hold  it  as  sacred,  and  visit  one  another  with 
presents.  They  boil  rice  on  this  day  with  milk  outside 
the  boose,  in  some  place  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  and 
when  that  luminary  withdraws  they  cry  out  "  Pnngol !" 
and  repeat  it  four  times.  The  rice  thus  boiled  is  re- 
ganied  as  very  holy,  and  kept  as  long  as  possible.  The 
day  afUr  the  Pongol  the  cows  and  bufialoes  are  led  out 
early  into  the  country,  having  their  beads  adorned  with 
crowns  and  cakes. 

Ponlatowa,  Christine,  a  Oerman  female  vision- 
ary, was  bom  in  1610  at  Lessen,  Western  Prussia.  Her 
lather,  Julian  Poniatowa,  was  a  Polish  gentleman,  who, 
having  escaped  from  a  monastery  and  embraced  the 
Protestant  communion,  was  at  first  minister  at  Duch- 
nick,  in  Bohemia,  then  librarian  of  a  nobleman.  He 
pmbaUy  brought  up  bis  daughter  in  mystical  ideas,  for 
he  is  Sidd  to  be  himself  the  author  of  a  Latin  disserta- 
tion oo  the  knowledge  which  the  angels  may  have  of 
God.  Christine  had  been  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
baroness  of  Zelking,  who  had  taken  a  liking  to  her, 
vhen,  Xov.  12, 1627,  after  severe  pains,  she  fell  into  a 
tunce,  attended  with  visions  and  prophetic  utterances 


relating  to  the  foture  of  the  Reformed  Church.  This 
strange  state  returned  at  regular  intervals  for  a  whole 
year,  always  attended  with  the  same  phenomena,  and  a 
number  of  people  testified  to  its  genuineness.  Jan.  27, 
1629,  the  young  visionary  fell  into  so  heavy  a  lethargy 
that  she  passed  for  dead,  but  when  she  finally  recovered 
her  senses  she  declared  that  her  mission  was  fulfilled, 
and  that  she  should  thenceforth  have  no  more  visions. 
In  1632  she  was  married  to  a  Moravian  minister,  Daniel 
Velter,  and  died  Dec  6,  1644,  at  Leszno,  near  Posen. 
Her  revelations,  written  by  herself,  were  translated  into 
Latin,  and  published  by  Amos  Comenius,  with  those  of 
Christopher  Kotter  and  Nicolas  Drabicki,  under  the 
title  Lux  in  Tenebiis  (1657, 1659, 1665, 4tu).  They  were 
retranslated  into  German  by  Benedict  Balmsen  (Am- 
sterdam, 1664,  8vo).  See  Feustkiog,  Gynaec  fanat, 
kmuU  p.  288  sq.;  Witsius,  Mitceti.  Sacra,  pt.  iii,  ch. 
xxii;  Arnold,  Kitchen-  v.  Ketzerhisiorie ;  Uosheim, 
A'ecfefc  flirt,  iii,  391,  892.  (J.  H.W.) 
Poniatowa,  Julian.     See  Poxiatowa,  Chris- 

TIXB, 

Pons,  Jean,  a  French  Protestant  writer,  was  bom 
at  Nismes  May  15, 1747.  He  was  brother-in-law  to  Ka- 
baut-Dupuis.  Intimately  connected  with  Rabaut  St. 
£tienne,  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from  sharing  his  sad 
fate :  he  owed  his  life  to  the  9th  Thermidor.  He  was 
afterwards  justice  of  the  peace  at  Nismes,  and  then  di- 
rector of  the  post  department  in  the  same  city.  He 
published  ReJIexiont  pkHomphiqua  et  poliliquet  mr  la 
ToUranre  rrligieute  (Paris,  1808,  8vo) ;  besides  Xoticet 
biographiquee  mr  Paul  Rabaut  and  Notice*  hiographiqvet 
mr  Rabaut-Dupuif.  Pons  died  at  Nismes  Jan.  15, 1816. 
— Hoefer,  Nouc.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Ponsard  de  Oisi  op  Patexs,  a  Crusader  of  the 
Order  of  the  Knight  Templars,  fiourished  near  the  open- 
ing of  the  14th  century.  He  was  a  most  earnest  advo- 
cate of  the  order,  and  when,  in  1309,  it  was  brought  to 
trial,  and  the  papacy  was  questioning  the  feasibility  of 
suffering  its  existence,  Ponsard  boldly  declared  him- 
self ready  to  undertake  its  defence.  All  the  enormous 
charges  against  the  order  were  utterly,  absolutely  false; 
false  were  all  the  confessions,  extorted  by  terror  and 
pain,  from  himself  and  other  brethren  before  the  bishop 
of  Paris.  Those  tortures  had  been  applied  by  the  sworn 
and  deadly  enemies  and  accusers  of  the  order,  by  the 
prior  of  Montfalcon  and  William  Roberts  the  monk. 
He  put  in  a  schedide :  "  These  are  the  traitors  who  have 
falsely  and  disloyally  accused  the  religion  of  the  Tem- 
ple— William  Roberts  the  monk,  who  had  them  put  to 
the  torture;  Esquin  de  Florian  of  Beziers,  prior  of 
Montfalcon ;  Bernard  Pelet,  prior  of  Maso,  Philip's  en- 
voy to  England ;  and  Gervais  Boysol,  knight  of  Gisors." 
Had  Ponsanl  himself  been  tortured?  lie  had  been 
tortured  before  the  bishop  of  Paris  three  months  ere  he 
made  confession.  He  had  Btoo<l  thus  in  a  pit  for  the 
space  of  an  hour.  He  protested  that  in  that  state  of 
agony  he  should  confess  or  deny  whatever  they  would. 
He  was  prepare<l  to  endure  beheading,  the  slake,  or  the 
caldron  for  the  honor  of  the  order ;  but  these  slow,  ex- 
cruciating torments  he  could  not  bear  besides  the  hor- 
rors of  his  two  years'  imprisonment.  He  was  asked  if 
he  had  anything  to  allege  wherefore  the  court  should 
not  proceed.  He  hoped  that  the  cause  would  be  de- 
cided by  good  men  and  true.  The  provost  of  Poitiers 
interposed :  he  produced  a  schedule  of  charges  advance<l 
by  Ponsard  himself  against  the  order.  "Truth,"  an- 
swered Ponsard, "  requires  no  concealment.  I  own  (hat 
in  a  fit  of  passion,  on  account  of  some  contumelious 
words  with  the  treasurer  of  the  Temple,  I  did  draw  up 
the  schedule,"  Those  charges,  however,  dark  as  were 
some  of  them,  were  totally  unlike  those  now  brought 
against  the  brotherhood.  Before  he  led  the  court, 
Ponsard  expressed  the  hope  that  the  severity  of  his 
imprisonment  might  not  be  aggravated  because  he  had 
undertaken  the  defence  of  the  order.  The  court  gave 
instructions  to  the  provost  of  Poitiers  and  De  Jamville 
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that  he  shonld  not  he  more  hanhly  treated;  but  he  was 
tinally  condemned  to  death,  and  was  bumed  at  the 
euke.  See  MiliDao,  Hul.  of  Latin  Chritliamly,  vi, 
429  gq.;  Porter,  Hist,  of  the  Knightt  nf  Malta  (see  In- 
dex).    (J,H.W.) 

Pontaoo,  GiovANin-GiovANO  (Lat.  Pontamu),  a 
celebrated  Italian  statesman,  noted  as  a  writer  on  mor- 
als, was  bom  December,  1426,  in  the  environs  of  Cer- 
reto,  Umbria.  His  father  having  perished  in  a  riot, 
his  mother  fled  with  him  to  Perugia,  where  he  received 
a  careful  education.  Having  in  vain  asserted  his  claim 
to  the  heritage  of  his  paretitt,  he  entered  the  army  of 
Alfonso,  king  of  Naples,  then  at  war  with  the  Floren- 
tines (1447),  and  followed  that  king  to  Naples,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Pannrmita, 
who  took  him  along  in  his  embassy  to  Florence,  and 
had  him  appointed  royal  secretary.  Pontano's  verses, 
highly  esteemed  by  all  competent  judges,  seemed  to 
entitle  him  sufficiently  to  a  seat  in  the  academy  which 
Panormita,  under  the  king's  auspices,  established  at 
Naples.  Ferdinand  I,  successor  of  Alfonso  (1457),  main- 
tained him  in  his  office  of  secretary,  and  appointed  him 
tutor  of  his  son  Alfonso,  duke  of  Calabria.  He  followed 
Ferdinand  in  his  campaign  against  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery.  Taken  pris- 
oner on  different  occasions,  he  was  always  brought  back 
without  ransom  to  the  camp  of  Ferdinand,  out  of  respect 
for  his  genius.  On  his  return  to  Naples  the  king  lav- 
ished his  favors  upon  him,  bestowed  upon  him  riches 
and  dignities,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  conduct  of 
the  most  important  matters  of  state.  In  1482  a  war, 
which  bade  fair  to  become  general,  having  broken  out 
lietween  the  Venetians  and  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  Pon- 
tann  brought  about  a  reconciliation  of  the  belligerents. 
He  was  equally  successful  in  compounding  the  difHcul- 
lics  that  had  arisen  between  Ferdinand  and  pope  Inno- 
cent VIII.  Put  on  his  guard  against  the  negotiator, 
the  pope  exclaimed,  "I  treat  with  Pontano:  is  it  meet 
that  truth  and  good  faith  should  abandon  him  who 
never  abandoned  them?"  He  became  at  that  time 
tirst  minister,  and  remained  in  that  high  position  under 
Alfonso  II  (who  erected  to  him  a  statue)  and  Ferdinand 
II.  When  Charles  VIII  of  France  approached  Naples  at 
the  head  of  a  French  army,  Pontano  jent  him  forthwith 
the  keys  of  the  city,  harangued  the  king  at  his  corona- 
tion, and  dishonored  himself  by  the  insults  and  asper- 
sions which  he  cast  in  this  speech  at  his  royal  benefac- 
tors. When  Ferdinand  returned,  he  contented  himself 
with  depriving  Pontano  of  his  offices.  The  fallen  min- 
ister found  in  his  retreat  more  happiness  than  he  had 
enjoyed  in  the  tumult  of  public  business,  and  when 
Louis  XII,  after  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
offered  to  put  him  again  at  the  head  of  the  government. 
this  new  Diocletian  preferred  his  literary  life  to  royal 
grandeur.  It  was  in  his  retreat  that  he  wrote  most  of 
the  works  he  has  left.  He  died  at  Naples  in  August, 
1503.  Most  of  his  works  deal  with  moral  subjects,  and 
abound  in  sound  precepts  and  judicious  reflections.  His 
histori-  of  the  Neapolitan  war  is  a  masterpiece,  suffi- 
cient alone  to  immortalize  its  author.  His  Latinity  is 
pure  and  elegant,  his  style  noble  and  harmonious.  His 
poetical  works  excited  envy  and  conquered  it.  He  an- 
nounced himself,  like  Horace,  the  eternity  of  his  fame : 
"  The  remotest  posterity,"  he  said,  "  will  speak  of  Pon- 
tano, and  celebrate  his  name."  Erasmus,  though  a  par- 
simonious distributor  of  praise  to  the  Italians,  has  ac- 
knowledged Pontano's  merit  in  the  Cictrmaam.  It 
must  be  recorded  also  that  Pontano  had  the  merit  of 
correcting  the  manuscript,  then  the  only  one,  of  Catul- 
lus; that  we  owe  to  him  the  discovery  of  Donat's  com- 
mentaries on  Virgil,  and  of  Rhemnius  Palsemon's  Gram- 
mar. In  his  physical  treatises  he  first  signalled  the  law 
of  continuity,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  first  among 
the  modems  who,  after  Democritus,  declared  the  milky 
way  to  be  composed  of  an  infinity  of  small  stars.  His 
poems,  some  of  which  unfortunately  are  spoiled  by  ob- 
scenities, were  published  at  Venice  (1505-8, 2  vols.  8vo) 


and  at  Floienee  (1514, 2  vols.  8vo).  His  prose  wiitingi 
were  published  at  Venice  (1518-19,  8  vols.  4to)  and  at 
Florence  (1520, 4  vols.  8vo).  His  Worka  were  edited  at 
Naples  (1505-12,  6  vols,  fol.),  and  more  completdy  at 
Basle  (1566,  4  vols.  8vo).  His  prose  writings  eompiiM 
t  he  following  works :  Dt  Obeditntia :  — De  Forttlwime:— 
De  Princ^ : — J)e  Liberalitate : — D»  BenrficeHlia  :—Dt 
Magnificealia : — lie  Spkndon : — De  Convemaitia  :—Dt 
PrudaUia :  —  I)e  Mag»ammilate :  —  De  Fortmut : — De 
Immamtatt: — De  A  ipiratiom:  — Diahgi  v ;  full  of  spirit, 
but  blamed  for  their  obscenity  by  Erasmus  himsdf^- 
De  Semume: — Belli  libri  vi  quod  Ferdinandus  A'eapol^ 
tanorum  rex  cum  Joanne  A  ndot/amttt  duee  getmt ;  this 
pamphlet  was  printed  separately  (Venice,  1519, 4to),  and 
has  been  translated  into  Italian : — Centum  Ptolemeei  soi- 
tentiie  comminlariis  iUutlrata : — De  reims  calettibut :— 
De  luna.  The  poetry  of  Pontano  comprises,  Urmia, 
ftt  de  iteUit: — Mdeora: — De  hortii  Hetperidanm:— 
Pattoralet  pompa :  —  Bueolica  :-,-A  morum  libri  H : — 
De  amore  conjugali: — Tumulorum  libri  it: — De  dtrnu 
laudibut; — Hendecatyllaba : — Lyriei  ver$at: — Eridani 
libri  ii; — Efngrammata. — Hoefer,  Xow.  Bioff.  Ginirale, 
s.  V.  See  Hallam,  Liltrary  History,  i,  129  sq. ;  Roscoe, 
Leo  X,  ch.  ii  and  xx;  Niceron,  Mimoiret,  voL  viii; 
Tiraboschi,  Storia  delta  Letter.  Ital.  a.  v. 

Pontanas,  Georo-Bartiiolt)  von  BRAmoBEiio, 
a  learned  Bohemian  prelate,  was  bom  at  Bmx  about 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  He  bad  scarcely  taken 
'  orders  when  he  a<;hieved  a  reputation  by  his  einqnnice 
in  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  for  his  remarkable  Latin  verses, 
for  which  last-named  attainment  he  was  in  1588  crowned 
with  the  poetical  laurels  by  the  emperor  Rudolph.  Ap- 
pointed canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Prague  in  1682,  be 
afterwards  became  provost  and  vicar-general  in  the 
same  city.  He  exercised  a  great  and  happy  infloenm 
on  the  important  questions  then  under  debate  in  Bohe- 
mia. He  died  in  1616.  His  works  are,  Drr  Triumpk 
da  Podagra  (Frankf.  160.5,  4to)  v—Bibliotkek  der  Pn- 
difften  atu  alien  vnd  ntuen  SchrifitleUem  (Cologne, 
1608,  ru\.):—Dasfromme  Bdhmen  (Fiaiikf.  1608,  foL); 
a  selection  nf  the  most  remarkable  acts  of  piety  of  the 
princes  and  prelates  of  Bohemia: — Seanderiergut,  k» 
tiln  Georgii  Cattriotm  (Hanau,  1609,  8vo) : — a  number 
of  Latin  poems :— a  good  edition  of  the  treatise  De  ge- 
mimt  rerum  proprietatibut  of  Barthnlomeus  Anglicus 
(Frankf.  1601, 8vo).— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biag.  Genende,  8.v. 

Pontard,  Pikkrr,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Mussidan  Sept.  23, 1749.  He  was  curate  of  Sarlat  when 
the  Revolution  broke  ont.  He  then  embraced  the  new 
principles  with  an  enthusiasm  that  was  rewarded  by  bit 
appointment  as  constitutional  bishop  of  the  Dordogne 
in  1791,  A  few  months  later  he  was  elected  deputy  of 
this  department  to  the  Legislative  Assembly.  He  spoke 
in  favor  of  divorce,  attacked  the  dogmas  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  authorized  the  marriage  of  priests,  and  finally 
took  a  wife  himself.  It  is  this  same  Pontard  who  in- 
duced the  visionary  Suzanne  Labrouiee  to  go  to  Paris. 
Under  the  consulate  he  kept  a  boarding-school  at  Paris, 
but  his  institution  waned  after  a  few  years.  He  was 
intimate  with  Pigault-Lcbmn,  and  aided  him,  if  the 
report  be  true,  in  the  composition  of  some  of  his  novels. 
After  the  Restoration,  the  duchess-dowager  of  Orleans, 
to  whom  he  had  rendere<l  some  services  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  on  hearing  of  his  precarious  sitiution, 
bestowed  on  him  a  life-rent,  which  enabled  him  to  enter 
the  institution  of  St.  Perine  at  Chaillot,  where  he  died, 
without  apparent  contrition,  Jan.  22,  1882.  He  left, 
Recueil  des  Outraget  de  la  celibre  Mile.  Labroune  (Bor- 
deaux, 1797,  8vo) : — Grammaire  Micamgue  ilimmtairt 
de  FOrthographe  Franfaite  (Paris,  1812,  8vo).  He  is 
also  the  author  of  the  Journal  prophitique,  which  was 
edited  at  Paris  in  1792  and  1798.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Generate,  s.  v. 

Fontaa,  Jea>%  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  Dec  81, 
1638,  at  Snint-Hilaire-du-HarcouSt  (diocese  of  Avran- 
ches).    Brought  up  by  bis  maternal  unde,  M.  d'Arque- 
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TiDr,  he  stodied  auooeaairely  nnder  hit  eT««  in  bit  na- 
tive dty,  then  at  the  Jesuite'  College  of  Kennea,  6naUy 
in  Piria  at  the  CoU^  de  Nararre.  lu  1663  he  re- 
ceived, for  reaaona  unknown,  in  the  apace  of  ten  da.va, 
•Jl  the  orders,  inclusive  of  that  of  priesthood,  from  Ihe 
blahop  of  Toul,  with  the  consent  of  the  bishop  of  Av- 
nncbn.  He  was  scarcely  twenty-four  years  old.  In 
1668  be  ubuined  the  titles  of  doctor  of  canon  and  of 
ciril  lav.  The  archbishop  of  Paris,  Perefine,  appointed 
him  vicar  of  the  parish  of  Sainte-G^nevieve-de»-Ar- 
dentt,  an  easy  place,  which  left  him  time  enough  for  his 
learned  BorsuitSL  He  next  became  sub-penitentiary  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  retired  to  the  Petita-Augnslins  of  the 
hubouig  Saint-Germain,  where  he  died,  April  27,  1728. 
His  principal  work  is  the  Dictiomtain  det  Cat  de  Con- 
Kiace  (Paris,  1741,  8  vola.  foL).  It  is  the  completest 
on  this  Hibject,  in  the  treatment  of  which  Pontas  dis- 
pUved  uncommon  sagacity  and  great  caution.  His 
deciaons,  founded  on  imposing  authorities,  are  equally 
diitant  from  louee  morality  and  narrow  rigorism — 
1  twofuki  danger  which  works  of  this  description  sel- 
dom avoid  altogether. — Uoefer,  ifonv.  Biog.  Gmirate, 

J.V. 

Font  -  Andamer,  Councii.  op  (ConeUinm  Pont- 
mdeiHareme),  an  ecclesiastical  council,  was  held  in  1279 
br  William  de  Flavecour,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  who 
pnsiJed ;  twenty-four  canons  were  published.  Among 
the«: 

i.  Recomroeoda  the  ob»ervanoe  of  the  canons  of  Lat- 
eras  ("omnea  ntrlusqne  aevu")  apon  confession  and 
oofflrannion. 

>.  Forbids  Christians  to  dwell  with  Jews. 

1ft.  Forbids  the  keeping  of  vigils  and  assemblies,  and 
ail  diindnff.  lu  rbnrches  and  chnrchyards. 

16.  Forbids  mral  deans  to  deliver  soy  sentence  of  ex- 
cofflmnnicalion  or  suspension,  aniess  in  writing, 

23.  Forbida  all  those  of  tbe  clergy  who  have  taken  the 
n<»«  to  abase  the  prlvlle<,:es  granted  to  them. 
See  Labbe,  Coneil.  xi,  1144. 

Pontbriant,  Henri -Onlllanme- Marie,  Vv 
BaaiL  DE,  brother  of  the  two  following,  was  bom  at 
Reuies  in  1709.  He  was  a  canon,  grand  chantre  of 
Ihe  cathedral  of  Bennea,  and  abbe  of  Lanvaux,  in  the 
ili'Xew  of  Vannes.  He  died  at  Kennea  in  1767.  He 
\ilt,Polme  mr  FAbiu  de  la  Poine,  crowned  at  the  Jeux 
Hnux  in  1722 : — Sermon  turk  Sacre  du  Roi  (Toulouse, 
1722,  4to) : — E**ai  de  Grammaire  Franfaite  (1764, 
f^o)  •.—Prqfet  (Tune  Hittoirt  de  Brelagne  depuU  1667 
jttfit'fH  1764  (Kennea,  1764,  foL). — Uoefer,  iVour.  Biog, 
(ihirale,  a,  r. 

Pontbriant,  Henri-Marie,  Du  Brbil  nii,  broth- 
er of  the  precediog,  was  bom  at  Valines  in  1711.  He 
'•9  eanon  of  Rennes.  He  early  entered  ecclesiasti- 
cal life,  and  after  several  promotions  was  made  bishop 
of  Quebec,  April  9, 1741.  He  set  out  for  Quebec  shortly 
•fter,  and  anired  there  Aug.  17.  He  died  at  Montreal 
(Canada)  Jane  29,  1760.  A  paatoral  letter  which  he 
Moed  on  the  approach  of  the  English  to  Quebec  in  1769 
is  in  Smith's  Hiti.  of  Canada. 

Pontbriant,  Ren£-Fran9ola,  Du  Bbrii.  dr,  a 
Fieoch  priest,  was  bom  at  Rennes  near  the  opening  of 
tJie  18th  century.  Appointed  abbe  of  Saint-Marien- 
d'Aaxerre,  he  waa  one  of  the  moat  zealous  promoters  of 
Ihe  institution  of  the  Petits-Savoyarda.  The  first  idea 
of  that  institutioa  ia  due  to  the  abbe  Joly,  canon  of 
Dijon,  who  fbandcd  at  Paria,  towards  1665,  in  the  in- 
terest of  those  poor  chiklren,  an  establishment  which, 
tskeg  np  by  CSaude  Helyet,  couM  not  support  itself  af- 
w  bis  death  in  1686.  The  abbe  of  Pontbriant,  touched 
«ith  pity  at  the  sight  of  the  misery  of  those  poor  lit- 
tle Savoyarda,  came  to  their  help  towards  1737,  and  de- 
voted 10  them  daring  the  remainder  of  his  life  his 
tine,  hia  energies,  and  his  fortune.  The  abb4  de  F^ 
oeVn,  who  dial  on  tbe  revolutionaiy  scaffold  in  1794, 
wceeded  him  in  this  taak.  Pontbriant  died  in  1760. 
He  left,  PnjH  d'un  itablutement  diji  commatci  pour 
'Ittrr  dan*  la  Piili  lr$  ptiit*  Savoyard!  qui  totU  dans 
P<mt,  with  aeveial  appendices  (Paris,  1786-48, 4  parts, 


6vo):  —  PiUriiutge  du  Calvaire  tur  k  Sfoat  VaUritn 
(ibid.  1746, 12mo;  1761, 16mo;  1816, 12mo) :— £,7iiit^ 
dule  ditrompi  el  k  CMritien  ajfermi  dani  la  Foi  (1762, 
8vo),  a  work  which  met  with  uncommon  favor. — Hoe- 
fer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Gentrale,  s.  v. 

Ponte,  Lets  DE,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  noted  as  an  as- 
cetic writer,  was  bom  at  Valladolid  Nov.  11, 1664.  He 
belonged  to  a  noble  family,  but  renounced  all  the  ad- 
vantages the  world  offered  him,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus.  He  was  during 
many  years  a  teacher  of  philnaophy  and  theology,  but 
his  foiling  health  compelled  him  at  last  to  ronnastical 
retirement.  In  his  retreat  he  divided  his  time  between 
prayer,  good  works,  and  the  composition  of  pious  writ- 
ings, by  which  he  obtained  throughout  Europe  the 
reputation  of  an  excellent  master  of  spiritual  life.  He 
died  Feb.  17,  1624.  Most  of  his  numerous  writings 
were  translated  into  Latin  by  Melchior  Trevinnia.  We 
mention  Meditacionet  de  lot  Afgsteriot  de  nuetira  Santa 
Fi  (Valladolid,  1605, 1618, 2  vola.  4lo).  This  work  was 
translated  into  several  languages:  into  Arabic  by  F. 
Fromaye,  and  into  French  hy  F.  Brignon  (1613,  8  vols. 
4to): — Guida  Etpiritual  de  la  Oration,  MedHacion,  y 
Conlemplacion  (ibid.  1609, 4lo) : — I)e  la  Perfeccion  Crit- 
tiana  (ibid.  1612-16,  4  voU.  4to):— Kiaa  */  D.  Ballha- 
tar  Alvarez  (Madrid,  1615, 4to) : — Expotilio  moralit  et 
mjftliea  in  Canticum  Canticorum  (Cologne,  1622,  2  vols, 
fol. :  Paris,  1646,  fol.)  -.—Dirtelorio  Etpiritual  (Madrid, 
1626, 8vo).  He  also  wrote  the  flrst  part  of  Vida  Mara- 
vitiota  de  Marina  de  Eteobar  (ibid.  1666,  fol.),  which 
was  finished  and  published  by  a  member  of  his  order, 
Miguel  Orefta. — Hoefcr,  iVour.  Biog.  GiniraU,  8.  v.  See 
Antonio,  Bibliolheca  1/itpana  Nova,  s.  v, 

Pontianus,  St.,  a  pope  of  the  3d  century,  was  a 
native  of  Rome,  and  descended  from  the  gens  Calpumia, 
if  we  may  believe  the  ancient  writers.  He  succeeded 
Urban  I  in  the  pontificate  in  230.  Platina  and  othera 
assert  that  he  introduced  the  singing  of  psalms  into  the 
Church,  but  this  custom  must  be  older.  The  first  yeare 
of  his  pontificate  under  Alexander  Sevenis  were  quiet, 
but  the  persecutions  commenced  again  under  Maximi- 
niis,  and  Pontianus,  together  with  a  presbyter  by  the 
name  of  Hippolytus,  suffered  sentence  of  deportation  to 
the  usual  place  of  exile,  the  island  of  Tavolato,  near 
Sardinia,  where  he  died  from  want  and  exposure,  Sept. 
28,  286.  His  body  was  carried  to  Rome  by  order  of 
pope  Sc  Fabian.  Two  epistles  are  falsely  attributed  to 
him.  St  Anterua  was  his  successor.  See  Hoefer,  A'ouv. 
Biog.  Generak,  s.  v. ;  Platina,  i'ilm  Pontijicum,  a.  v. ; 
Montor,  Hist,  da  Popet  (see  Index) ;  Milman,  Uiit.  of 
Latin  Chrietianitg,  i,  80. 

Pontier,  Gimion,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom 
near  Alais  (Languedoc),  near  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century.  Though  brought  up  in  the  Protestant  com- 
munion, he  embraced  Roman  Catholicism,  entered  the 
ecclesiastical  state,  and  obtained  the  title  of  apostolic 
prothonotary.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1709,  at  an  advanced 
age.  He  left,  Le  Cabinet,  ou  la  Bibliolliiqtie  det  Grandi 
(1G80-89,  8  vols.  12mo);  the  last  volume  contains  in 
aildition.  Let  Quetliont  de  la  Princette  J/enrietle  de  la 
Guiehe,  Duchetie  tCA  ngouleme  et  Comieiie  d'A  tail,  tur 
tttutet  Sortet  de  Svjett,  avec  let  Repontet  (1687, 12mo) : — 
lAltre  de  Saulx,  Premier  Eeeque  dAlait  (1696, 12mo), 
etc  La  Brayere  gives  a  portrait  of  Pontier  in  his 
"  Caracteres,"  under  the  name  of  Dioscurus,  and  makes 
veiy  much  of  him. — Hoefer,  A'otir.  Biog.  Ginirak,  a.  v. 

PontiUiez  (I),  a  priest  among  the  ancient  Romans. 
The  pontificet  were  formed  into  a  college,  and  all  mat- 
ters of  religion  were  placed  under  its  exclusive  super- 
intendence. Their  functions  and  duties  were  minutely 
detailed  in  the  pontifical  books,  which  were  drawn  up  in 
the  reign  of  Numa  Pompilins,  and  contained  the  names 
of  the  gods  and  the  various  regulations  for  their  wor- 
ship, as  well  as  a  detailed  description  of  the  functions, 
rights,  and  privileges  of  the  priesta.  The  pontilices 
were  not  priests  of  any  paniciilar  divinity,  but  of  the 
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wonhip  of  the  goda  generally.  Their  duties  embmoed 
the.  regulation  of  all  the  leligioua  rites  and  ceremonies 
(both  public  and  private)  of  a  state — e.  g.  how  the  gods 
should  be  worshipped,  how  burials  should  be  conducted, 
bow  the  souls  of  the  dead  (manes)  should  be  appeased. 
To  them  was  intrusted  the  care  of  the  calendar,  the 
proclamation  of  festival  days,  etc  They  also  saw  that 
every  religious  and  every  judicial  act  took  place  on  the 
right  day,  "As  they  thus  had,"  says  Dr.  Mommsen, 
"  an  especial  supervision  of  all  religious  observances,  it 
was  to  them  in  case  of  need  (as  on  occasion  of  marriage, 
testament,  or  arrogatio)  that  the  preliminary  question 
was  addressed,  whether  the  matter  proposed  did  not,  in 
any  respect,  offend  against  divine  law."  In  matters  of 
religion  they  were  the  supreme  authorities ;  from  their 
decisions  there  was  no  appeal,  and  they  themselves  were 
responsible  neither  to  the  senate  nor  the  people;  fur- 
ther, tbey  had  power  to  Inflict  punishment  on  such 
priests  as  dared  to  disobey  their  injunctions  and  devi- 
ate into  scbismatical  courses.  The  words  of  Festua  are : 
"Rerum  qute  ad  sacra  et  religiones  pertinent,  judica  et 
viadicei."  The  head  of  the  college  was  called  Paat\fex 
Mtaimus,  The  pontiffs,  accortling  to  Roman  tradition, 
were  instituted  by  Numa — a  mythical  person,  to  whom 
the  origin  of  nearly  all  the  religious  institutions  of 
Kome  is  ascribed.  But  as  they  appear  in  all  the  Latin 
communities,  they  are  regarded  by  Mommsen  as  a 
"  thoroughly  national  Italian  institution,"  and  probably 
found  a  place  in  the  earliest  religious  organization  of 
the  Latin  race.  Their  number  was  originally  four,  or, 
including  the  pontifex  maximiu,  five,  all  of  whom  were 
taken  from  the  patricians.  In  B.C.  SOU,  the  Ogulnian 
Law  raised  the  number  to  nine,  four  of  whom  were  to 
be  plebeians.  The  Hrst  plebeian,  however,  who  attained 
the  dignity  of  ponliftx  maximut  was  Tib.  Coruncanius, 
B.C  264,  Sulla,  in  B.C  81,  again  increased  the  number 
to  fifteen,  and  Julius  Caesar  to  sixteen.  During  the 
empire,  the  functions  of  pontifex  maximut  were  generally 
discharged  by  the  emperors  themselves;  and  when  at 
length  the  emperors  dropped  the  name,  it  was  picked 
up  by  the  Christian  bishops  of  Rome;  and  now  this 
title,  borrowed  from  a  pagan  cult,  forms  one  of  the  sa- 
cred designations  of  his  holiness  the  pope. 

Pontifex  (2)  is  hence  also  the  title  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  the  archbishop  or  bishop  of  a  diocese. 
The  pope  himself  is  stvled  the  sovereign  pontifex,  or 
pon«//"(q.v.).     (J.H.W,) 

Poatifex  AIaximus.  Before  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine  the  clergy  were  not  recognised  as  holding  any  dis- 
tinct rank  in  the  state;  but  when  Christianity  was 
adopted  as  the  religion  of  the  Roman  empire,  its  min- 
isters were  considered  as  occupying  the  place  of  those 
heathen  priests  whose  superstitions  had  fallen  into  dis- 
repute. According  to  Ziwimus,  Constantine  himself,  in 
the  year  325,  assumed  the  title  of  Pontifex  Maximut, 
which  the  heathen  emperors  before  him  had  appropri- 
ated, because  it  contributed  to  exalt  at  once  the  impe- 
rial and  episcopal  dignity,  and  served  to  justify  the  in- 
terference of  the  emperor  in  ecclesiastical  councils  and 
in  the  nomination  of  bishops.  Constantine's  successors 
followed  his  example  until  the  days  of  Gratian,  who  was 
the  last  emperor  to  whom  the  title  was  applied.  Some 
scholars  doubt  Zosimus's  assertion,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  medals  of  Constantine  and  his  successors, 
down  to  Gratian,  and  the  inscriptions  relating  to  them, 
give  them  the  title  of  Pont^ex  Sfaxinmt,  on  the  ground 
that  it  may  have  been  one  of  those  traditional  titles 
which  the  power  of  habit  preserved,  without  any  mean- 
ing being  connected  with  them.  As  to  the  use  of  the 
sacerdotal  garment,  Zosimus  may  not  be  quite  trust- 
worthy in  that  respect.  But  even  if  the  emperors  had 
accepted  the  pontifical  robes,  brought  to  tjiem  by  the 
pagan  priests  at  their  accession  to  the  throne,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  actually  wore  them,  or  even  officiated 
as  "  Pontifices  Maximi,"  It  has  been  supposed  by  some 
authors  that  the  flrst  Christian  emperors  adopted  this 
pagan  title  only  as  a  means  of  proclaiming  themselves 


the  gnaidians  and  protectoiB  of  the  Christian  religion. 
At  an  eariy  period  of  his  reign  Constantine  issued  edicts 
in  favor  of  the  Christian  clergy,  by  which  they  were 
put  on  a  footing,  with  respect  to  civil  rights,  with  the 
heathen  priests:  these  edicts  were  soon  followed  by 
others,  which  gave  to  the  clergy  some  special  and  pe- 
culiar privileged  See  Bingham,  0>v*"es  Eodet,  (In- 
dex in  vol.  ii) ;  Riddle,  ChriHian  A  lOiguilies,  p.  337 ;  El- 
liott, Romanum,  p,  620;  Alzog,  Kirdieigetdi.  i,  344, 
261, 

Pontiff,  or  Hior-Pbiest,  a  person  who  has  the 
superintendence  and  direction  of  divine  worship,  as  the 
offering  of  sacrifices,  and  other  religions  solemnities 
The  Romans  had  a  college  of  pontiils,  called  by  them 
"  pontiflci."    See  Pontifkx. 

Pontiffil,  CoNFRATERStTiES  OF,  werc  in  the  12th 
century  guilds  of  associated  masons  for  the  building  of 
churches.  They  oppeared  first  at  Chartrcs,  in  France, 
and  spread  thence  throughout  that  countiy  and  Eng- 
land, Switzerland,  and  Germany.  When  their  Christian 
character  died  out  they  became  lodges  of  Freemasons, 

Pontifical  (i,  e.  belonging  to  a  pontiff  or  bishop) 
is  a  book  of  rites  and  ceremonies  appertaining  to  the 
ofBce  of  a  high-priest,  pope,  or  prelate ;  therefore  the 
name  of  a  book  used  by  a  bishop  at  consecration 
of  churches,  etc  Thus  the  Roman  Ponti6csl  {Ponli- 
ficalt  Romanum)  is  the  book  giving  directions  as  to 
those  acts  of  worship  which  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
exclusively  perform,  or  at  least  a  priest  delegated  by 
the  bishop.  Several  mediieval  pontificalia  are  extant, 
but  they  have  merely  a  historical  value.  The  edition 
published  Feb,  10, 1696,  by  pope  Clement  VIII,  has  re- 
mained up  to  our  day  the  rule  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
ceremonial.  "Statuentea,"  says  the  pope,  "Pont ificak 
prsedictum  nullo  unquam  in  toto  vd  in  parte  rautan- 
dum,  vel  ei  aliquid  addendum,  aut  omnino  dctrahendum 
esse,  ac  quoscunque  qui  pontificalia  munia  exercere,  vel 
alio,  qufe  in  dicto  Pontificali  continentar,  facere  aut  ex- 
equi  debent,  ad  ea  peragenda  et  pnestanda  ex  bojus 
Pontificalis  prsscripto  et  ratione  teneri,  neminemque 
ex  eis  .  ,  ,  nisi  formulis,  quie  hoc  ipso  Pontificali  cnn- 
tinentur,  servatis  satisfacere  posse."  It  may  be  seen 
by  this  quotation  how  stringent  the  prescriptions  of  the 
Pontifical  are.  The  Pontifical  contains  the  service* 
for  ordinations,  for  religious  professions  and  receptions 
of  monks  and  nuns,  consecrations,  benedictions,  etc,  as 
well  as  of  the  solemn  administration  by  a  bishop  of 
those  sacraments  which  ate  ordinarily  administered  by 
priests.  Besides  the  prayers  to  be  recited,  the  Pontifi- 
cal also  lays  down  the  ceremonial  to  be  observed.  The 
rules  of  this  ceremonial  are  of  two  kinds — preceptire,  the 
literal  observance  of  which  is  obligatory ;  and  directire, 
which  admit  of  a  certain  interpretation.  The  ceremo- 
nies must  be  performed  as  described  in  the  several  ser- 
\'ices  without  any  omission,  addition,  or  modification, 
whether  in  the  administration  of  sacraments  or  the  per- 
formance of  public  worship,  in  which  the  bishop  exclu- 
sively, or  a  priest  delegated  by  the  bishop,  officiates. 

Another  of  the  service-books  of  bishops  is  called  the 
Ceremomaie,  but  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  a  description 
of  the  peculiar  ceremonial  with  which  bishops  are  re- 
quired to  celebrate  solemnly  those  ofBces,  as  of  the  maaa, 
vespers,  the  funeral  office,  etc,  which  are  common  to 
them  with  priests.  The  most  prized  ediliona  of  both 
these  service-books  are  those  published  by  authority  of 
the  learned  pope  Benedict  XIV. 

In  England  the  Pontifical  is  not  by  antliority  pub- 
lished separately  from  the  Liturgy,  so  that  it  is  never 
called  by  that  name;  though  the  offices  of  confirmation 
and  ordination,  in  fact,  compose  the  English  Pontifical. 
For  the  consecration  of  churches  and  churchyards  there 
is  no  office  appointed  by  sufficient  authority.  See  Bihlr 
and  MitsaL,  p.  217;  Coleman,  Primitive  C'h.  (Index). 
See  CoHSBcaATiON  of  Churches, 

Pontificalia,  properly  the  ensigns  of  a  pontiff's  or 
bishop's  office,  is  a  term  loosely  used  for  any  ecclesiasti- 
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ol  Tettmeiit  or  other  omamcnt,  wherein  either  of  theae 

fiuKtiooaries  performs  divine  service. 

Pontificate  means  the  state  or  dignity  of  a  pontiff, 
or  bigh-priest ;  but  is  more  particularly  applied  in  mod- 
em times  to  tiie  reign  of  a  pope. 

Pontintu,  Coumcil  of.    See  Voimos. 

PontitlB,  a  deacon  of  the  African  Church,  the  tried 
ftiend  and  constant  companion  of  Cyprian,  drew  up  a 
namtive  of  the  life  and  saSerings  of  the  martyred 
bishop,  which  is  styled  an  excellent  production  {effre- 
gitm  tolamat)  by  Jerome.  If  the  piece  extant  under 
the  name  of  Pontius,  entitled  De  VUa  tt  Ptutume  S, 
Cfprvai,  be  genuine,  it  certainly  does  not  merit  such 
high  commendation,  since  it  is  composed  in  an  ambi- 
tion declamatory  style,  full  of  affectation  and  rhetor- 
ical ornaments.  Perhaps  the  original  work  may  have 
farmed  the  basis  of  what  we  now  possess,  which  has 
probably  been  built  up  into  its  present  form  by  the  labor 
of  Tsrious  hands.  It  will  be  found  attached  to  all  the 
mo^  important  editions  of  Cj-prian,  and  is  contained 
abo  in  the  Acta  Primorum  Marlyrum  of  Kuinart 
(Paris,  1690, 4to ;  Amsterd.  1713,  foL).  The  A  da  Pon- 
tii  are  preserved  in  the  MUtxttanea  of  Baluze  (Paris, 
1S78,  8vo),  ii,  124,  and  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  under 
March  8,  the  day  marked  as  his  festival  in  the  Roman 
MartjToiogies.  See  Jerome,  De  Virit  III,  p.  68 ;  Scho- 
nemann,  BM.  Patrum  Lot.  voL  i,  c.  iii,  §  6.— Smith, 
Ditt.  ofCtoM*.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Pontius.  Paul,  a  celebrated  Belgian  engraver,  was 
bom  at  Antwerp  in  1596,  according  to  some  accounts, 
according  to  others  in  16{^.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Vois- 
termann,  and  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  his  excellent 
ptints  after  Rubens,  which  he  executed  under  that  great 
painter's  inspection.  He  engraved  also  a  celebrated  set 
of  portraits  after  Vandyck,  including  those  of  many  of 
tbe  most  distinguished  Flemish  painters.  He  appears 
to  hare  adapted  himself  wonderfully  to  whatever  artist 
be  copied.  The  date  of  his  death  appears  not  to  be 
known.  The  Slaughter  of  the  Innocent*,  after  Rubens, 
one  of  his  principal  works,  is  dated  1653. 

Pontiiu  (Pilate).    Sec  Pii.atk. 

Pontoppidan,  Erik  Eriksen,  also  called  Poitt- 
tfpdun  the  EUkr,  a  Norwegian  prelate,  was  bom  in 
1S16  at  Broby  (town-bridge  =j»n<  oppidamu),  in  FUh- 
wn,  in  Denmark,  from  which  he  took  his  Latin  name. 
He  was  for  many  years  minister  in  Kjiige,  but  after- 
vanU  became  bishop  of  the  Trondhjem  diocese  in  Nor- 
*ay.  For  his  many  Latin  poems  he  had  the  honor 
rf  being  crowned  poet  by  the  old  Wcsthof,  who  had 
hinuelf  been  crvwned  poet  in  Germany.  Pontoppidan's 
fiUKial  sermons  are  very  famous.  But  what  especially 
entitles  him  to  an  honorable  name  in  history  is  his 
Ixaatk  Grammar,  which  was  published  in  1668,  while 
he  was  still  minister  at  Kjoge.  It  was  the  first  Danish 
giammar  ever  pnUished.  He  died  in  1678.  See  Bar- 
Ibd,  FortatttHger,  p.  642.     (R.  K  A.) 

Pontoppidan,  Erik  L.,  son  of  the  nephew  of 
the  foiegoing,  also  called  Pontoppidan  the  Younger,  was 
honi  Aug.  24, 1698,  in  Aarhus,  in  Denmark,  where  his 
father  was  dean.  He  became  a  student  in  1716  at  Fre- 
dericia,  and  afterwards  at  Copenhagen ;  after  this  be  was 
tgtor  in  the  bouse  of  general  Lutzow,  in  Norway ;  trav- 
elkd  in  fideign  lands  with  a  son  of  Iver  Hvitfeldt,  and 
then  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  last  duke  of  Hoi- 
steio-Plon.  In  1728  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the 
palace  chapel  at  Nordboig;  in  1784  chaplain  of  the 
palace  chapel  at  Fredericksborg;  and  in  1735  he  became 
cnut-chaplain  in  Copenhagen.  In  1738  he  was  elected 
professor  of  theology  in  the  Copenhagen  University; 
*a*  appointed  bishop  of  Bergen  in  1747 ;  received  tbe 
ilcgiee  of  doctor  of  tbeok)gy  in  1749;  and  in  1755  became 
AauxOot  of  the  Copenhagen  University.  He  died 
Dec  20,  1764.  As  a  theologian  he  was  semi-pietistic, 
bat  Dot  at  all  fanafiml.  He  was  cheerful,  and  diaap- 
pmred  tbe  severe  pietistie  laws  that  were  enforced  by 
the  Danish  govenunent  in  his  time.    During  the  reign 


of  Christian  VI  he  had  the  courage  to  write, "  God  nerer 
permits  the  laws  of  nature  to  be  violated  for  tbe  sake  of 
advancing  the  cause  of  the  Church.  When  the  Church 
of  Christ  consisted  exclusively  of  volunteers,  it  had  liv- 
ing  members."  Some  fault  has  been  found  with  him, 
and  perhaps  justly,  in  his  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the 
university;  but  at  the  same  time  be  did  much  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  science,  and  he  was  ever  on  the  alert 
to  see  that  the  several  professors  did  not  neglect  any 
portion  of  their  duty  to  tbe  university.  As  a  German, 
Danish,  andT Latin  author  he  exercised  a  great  influence, 
especially  in  theoli>g\',  history,  natural  history,  and  po- 
litical economy.  Of  his  numerous  works,  the  following 
are  the  ones  most  known:  An  Explanation  of  Lulhei't 
Cateckitnt  (1787),  a  book  that  was  for  a  long  time  the 
text-book  in  Denmark  and  Norway  in  the  religious  ed- 
ucation of  the  children,  and  is  as  such  used  very  widely 
yet : — Marmora  Damca  (1789-41 , 2  vols,  fol.),  in  which 
he  copies  a  number  of  inscriptions  of  various  ages  which 
elucidate  the  history  of  his  country  -.—Getta  et  Vestigia 
Danorum  extra  Damam  (1740-41,  8  vols.): — Annate* 
Ecctetia  Dania  (1741-52,  4  vols.),  in  German ;  a  good 
history  of  the  Danish  Church :  —  Afenoxa,  an  A  tiatic 
Prince,  who  Travelled  around  the  World  in  Search  of 
Christians  (1742-48, 8  vols.).  This  is  a  philosophical 
work,  written  in  Danish,  and  has  been  translated  into 
Dutch,  German,  and  other  languages;  it  has  recently 
been  republished  in  Denmark  by  Y.  Birkeda :  —  The 
Power  of  Truth  in  Conquering  Infidelity  (17^8) :— CW- 
legbim  Pastorale  Praticum  (1757) : — Origines  Hqfmea- 
ses  {IIW):— Danish  Atlas  (1768-1781,  4  vols.).  The 
fourth  volume  was  completed  by  bis  brother-in-law, 
Hans  de  Hofman.  He  also  published  a  Hgmn-hook,  and 
wrote  several  short  treatises.  His  Natural  History  of 
Noncay  (1752-54)  was  translated  into  English  and 
German.  He  published  Economical  Balance  in  1759, 
and  a  Magazine  of  Political  Economy,  from  1757  to  1764. 
See  Barfod,  Foriallinger,  p.  642 ;  A'ordisk  Conversations- 
Lexikon,t.Y.     (R.B.A.) 

Pontormo,  Jacopo  da  (or  Jacopo  CARRccxn),  a 
distinguished  Florentine  painter,  was  bom  at  Pontormo 
in  1493.  He  was  a  short  time  the  pupil  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  and  studied  under  Albertindli,  Pietro  di  Cosi- 
mo,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto.  He  painted  for  some  time 
in  a  similar  style  to  Andrea,  and  was  that  painter's 
rival ;  but  he  frequently  changed  his  manner,  and  three 
distinct  styles  are  ascribed  to  him,  the  last  imitated 
from  the  works  of  Albert  DUrer.  Towards  the  close  of 
his  life  he  spent  eleven  yean  in  painting  some  frescos 
of  the  Deluge  and  the  Last  Judgment  in  the  church  of 
San  Lorenzo,  in  the  manner  of  the  imitators  of  Michael 
Angelo,  but  they  have  long  since  been  washed  over. 
He  died  at  Florence  in  1558. 

Pon'tna  (novroc,  the  sea),  a  large  district  in  the 
north  of  Asia  Minor,  extending  along  the  coast  of  the 
Pontns  Euxinus,  from  which  dreumstance  the  name  was 
derived.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  as 
furnishing  a  portion  of  that  audience  which  listened  to 
the  apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii,  9),  as  the 
birthplace  of  Aquila  (xviii,  2),  and  as  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts through  which  "  the  strangers"  addressed  by  Pe- 
ter in  hb  first  epistle  "  were  scattered  abroad"  (1  Pet.  i, 
1).  All  these  passages  agree  in  showing  that  there 
were  many  Jewish  residents  in  tbe  district.  The  term 
Puntus  signified  a  country  of  very  various  extent  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  while  the  boundaries  of  all  the  prov- 
inces of  Asia  Minor  were  continually  shifting,  none  were 
more  affected  by  the  changes  of  the  times  than  those 
of  Pontus.  In  the  earlier  period  of  its  history  it  was 
merely  a  province  of  Cappadocia,  which  then  extended 
flrom  Mount  Taurus  to  the  Euxine;  and  tradition  sutes 
that  the  petty  kingdoms  of  which  it  was  composed  were 
subdued  and  consolidated  by  Ninus,  It  then  fell  under 
the  alternate  dominion  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  the 
latter  of  whom  divided  it  into  satrapies;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis  the  oonntry  of  Pontus  was 
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bestowed  by  that  prince  on  Arttbize*,  a  nenlbeT  of  hU  I 
own  family,  who  henceforth  a»umed  the  title  of  kiiig  of 
Pontiu,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  a  long  line  of  princes 
leacued  from  oblivion  by  the  genius,  the  crimes,  and 
the  Ticiasitudes  of  Mitbridates  VII,  sometimes  called 
"  the  Great."  The  kingdom  of  Artabazes  was  comprised 
between  41°  and  48°  N.  Uu,  and  between  35°  and  42° 
E.  long. ;  and  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine, 
on  the  south  by  Armenia  Minor,  on  the  east  by  Colchis, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  river  Halys.  The  iiihabitania 
were  a  bold,  active,  and  warlike  race,  and  in  Ihe  teign  of 
Ariobarzanes  they  shook  off  the  yoke  of  Persia,  to  whose 
sovereigns  their  own  had  firom  the  time  of  Artabazes 
been  tributary,  and  established  the  complete  indepen- 
dence of  their  country.  From  this  period  the  kingdom 
of  Pontus  prospered.  Its  monarchs  gradually  added  to 
their  dominions  the  whole  of  Cappadocia  and  Paphla- 
gonia  and  a  large  part  of  Bithynia,  thus  dividing  Asia 
Minor  with  the  Attalian  dynasty,  which  ruled  at  Per- 
gamos.  Mitbridates  VI  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  sent  a  fleet  to  aid  them  in  their  wars  against 
Carthage,  and  when,  on  the  death  of  Attains,  who  left 
his  kingdom  of  Fejgamos  to  the  Roman  people,  Ariston- 
icus  contested  the  legacy,  and  attemptetl  to  make  him- 
self king  of  Pergamos,  Mitbridates  espoused  the  cause 
of  Rome,  and  aided  in  driving  the  usurper  out  of  Asia. 
The  policy  of  this  able  prince  was  reversed  by  his  son 
and  successor.  Mitbridates  VII  ascended  the  throne  at 
Ihe  age  of  eleven  years,  and  early  began  a  career  of  en- 
mity towards  the  Romans,  the  ultimate  result  of  which 
was  the  entire  subjugation  of  the  country  over  which 
be  ruled,  and  its  reduction  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman 
province.  Mitbridates  did,  however,  succeed  so  far 
as  to  make  himself  master  of  all  Lesser  Asia  and  of 
many  of  the  adjacent  islands.  At  Cos  he  plundered  the 
Jews  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  he  annexed  Athens  it- 
self to  his  kingdom,  while  bis  son  Ariarathes  overcame 
Macedonia  and  Thrace.  At  this  period  of  his  reign  he 
was  the  master  of  twenty-flve  nations;  and  so  great 
were  his  accomplishments  as  a  linguist,  that  he  is  said 
to  have  been  able  to  converse  with  the  natives  of  all 
without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter.  He  determined  ut- 
terly to  root  out  the  Roman  dominion  from  Asia,  and  in 
order  to  compromise  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  return,  he  issued  orders  that  on 
a  certain  day  throughout  his  dominions  every  Roman 
should  be  put  to  death,  not  excepting  even  women  and 
children.  This  atrocious  decree,  which  has  covered  the 
name  of  Mitbridates  with  infamy,  was  carried  out,  and 
the  number  of  persons  who  perished  in  the  massacre  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand.  From  this  time  his  real  power  began 
to  decline;  and  after  a  romantic  series  of  vicissitudes 
he  was  killed  at  his  own  request  in  the  seventy-flist 
year  of  his  age,  B.C.  64.  After  the  death  of  Mitbridates, 
his  son  Phamaces  submitted  to  the  Romans.  He  was 
made  king  of  Boephorus,  and  proclaimed  the  ally  of 
Rome;  but  after  the  return  of  Pompey  he  regained  his 
hereditary  kingdom,  and  ventured  to  oppose  the  Ro- 
mans with  as  much  obstinacy  as  his  father,  but  with 
less  success.  Julius  Cffisar  marched  against  him,  and 
reduced  the  country  to  the  condition  of  a  province. 
Marc  Antony  restored  Darius,  the  son  of  Phamaces; 
and  a  short  line  of  princes,  none  of  whom  require  any 
notice  in  this  place,  governed  the  country  till  the  time 
of  Nero.  The  last  of  these,  Polemo  II,  was  the  father 
of  that  Berenice  who  married  Herod  Agrippa  II,  before 
whom  Paul  pleaded  his  cause  with  so  much  eloquence. 
From  this  time  Pontus  ceased  to  be  an  independent 
state,  constituting  a  province  or  dependency  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  On  the  east  it  was  bounded  by  Colchis, 
on  the  south  by  Cappadocia  and  part  of  Armenia,  and 
on  the  west  by  Paphlagonia  and  Galatia.  Ptolemy 
(^Geog.  V,  5)  and  Pliny  (Hut.  NaU  vi,  4)  regard  Pontus 
and  Cappadocia  as  one  province;  bat  Stnbo  {Geog.  xii. 
Ml)  rightly  distinguishes  them,  seeing  that  each  formed 
a  distinct  government  w  ith  its  own  ruler  or  prince.  Ptol- 


emy divides  what  may  be  called  the  true  Pontus  into 
three  districts — Pontus  Galaticus,  Pontus  Cappadocius, 
and  Pontus  Polemoniacus.  This  last  was  imagined  lo 
be  the  country  of  the  Amazons. 

The  climate  of  Pontus  is  hot  in  summer,  but  severe 
in  winter,  especially  along  the  shores  of  the  Euxine. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  but  less  so  than  in  the  more  southern 
parts  of  Asia  Minor;  yet  it  abounds  with  olives  and 
cherry-trees,  and  the  valleys  produce  considerable  quan- 
tities of  grain.  These  advantages  it  owes  to  its  being 
watered  by  many  small  rivers,  while  the  great  river 
Halys  flows  far  into  the  interior.  The  iuhabiunts 
were  a  hardy  and  industrious  race ;  deriving  their  ori- 
gin, according  to  tradition,  from  Tubal  Caiiu  They 
were  industrious  as  well  as  warlike,  and  addicted  to 
commerce,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Pontus  Cappadocius 
were  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  the  manufacture  of 
arms,  and  for  working  in  metal  in  general.  They  had 
many  convenient  harbors  on  the  Euxine,  and  abundance 
of  fine  timber  for  ship-building,  and  of  these  they  seem 
very  early  to  have  taken  full  advantage.  They  retained 
more  of  the  Eastern  elements  in  their  language  and  re- 
ligion than  the  inhabitahls  of  Lydia  and  Pergamos,  who 
were  brought  more  entirely  under  the  influence  of  Greek 
art,  literature,  and  philosophy.  They  spoke  a  dialect  of 
the  Persian,  largely  corrupted  with  Greek ;  and  their  re- 
ligion seems  to  have  been  a  compound  of  Greek,  Scj'th- 
ian,  and  Persian.  Demeter,  Zeus,  and  Poseidon  were 
their  chief  deities;  but  this  comes  to  us  on  Greek  au- 
thority; and  they  sacriflced  to  the  last-named  deity 
white  horses,  by  harnessing  them  four  abreast  to  char- 
iots, and  driving  them  into  the  sea,  where  they  were 
drowned.  The  principal  towns  of  Pontus  were  Amasia, 
the  ancient  metropolis,  and  the  birthplace  of  Strabo, 
Themiscy ra,  Cerasus,  and  Trapezus ;  which  last  is  still 
an  important  town  mider  the  name  of  Trebizond.  See 
Cellarius,  AVrft/.  ii,  287;  Manner!,  vi,  350 ;  RosenmllUer, 
BibL  Geog.  iii,  6-9;  Entyclop.  Mithodique,  sect.  Giog. 
A  nciame,  s.  v.  Pontos ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Bom, 
Geog.  s,  v.  Pontus;  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  and 
£pitlla(JS.Y.eA.),i,U7.    See  Asia  MisoB. 

Pontyon,  Codncii.  or  {ConciSum  Pontigmteoa), 
was  held  in  June  and  July,  876,  by  the  Cisalpine  bish- 
ops, the  emperor  Charles  and  the  Roman  legates  being 
present.  The  pretensions  of  Ansegisus,  metropolitan  of 
Sens,  whom  pope  John  VIII,  at  the  request  of  the  em- 
peror, had  nominated  primate  vicar  apostolic  in  Gaul 
and  Germany  (in  violation  of  the  canons  and  of  the 
rights  of  the  metropolitans),  were  brought  before  the 
council,  and  so  resolutely  opposed  by  the  bishops  that 
the  affair,  for  the  time,  came  to  nothing ;  i.  e.  the  pon- 
tiflcal  rescript  in  favor  of  Ansegisus  remained  practically 
null  and  void.  The  archbishop  of  Sens,  it  is  tme,  from 
that  time  forward  assumed  the  title  of  "  Primate  of 
(iaul  and  Germany,"  but  it  was  a  mere  nominal  distinc- 
tion, unattended  by  jurisdiction  or  authority.  The  acts 
of  the  Synod  of  Pavia,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
were  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Pontyon.  Fifty-two 
bishops  and  archbishops  subscribed  the  acts,  together 
with  five  abbots.  See  Labbd,  ConciL  ix,  280;  Befele, 
Conciliengesch.  vol.  i,  iv,  and  v ;  Sirmond,  ConciL  A  nliq. 
Gall.  voL  iii ;  Jer\-is,  Bitt.  of  the  Church  of  Francr,  i. 
88  sq. 

Pool  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  T.  of  the  following 
Heb.  and  Greek  words: 

1.  Usually  ns^S,  hertlcah  (Sept.  Kpqvq  or  coXtfi- 
|3qdf»i),or  ns^S.  beralcah  (Psa.  Ixzxiv,  6,  see  Bexa- 
chah),  from  ^?3, "  to  fall  on  the  knees"  (see  Judg.  vii, 
5, 6).  This  word  is  akin  to  the  Arabic  BirM,  and  ita 
Spanish  form  AUberca.  In  the  Old  Test  it  staiids  for 
the  larger  reservoirs  of  rain  or  spring  water;  while 
b6r, "  cistern,"  is  nsed  for  the  smaller  domestic  tanks. 
of  which  every  house  had  one  or  more.  Some  are  sup- 
plied by  springs,  and  some  are  merely  recepueles  for 
rain-water  (Burckhardt,  Sjfria,  p.  814).    It  is  thns  ap- 
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pli«d  to  the  Ui;^  public  Tewrroin,  correcponding  to 
the  taoka  of  India,  belonging  to  the  towna  of  Uibeon 
{i  Sam.  ii,  18),  Hebron  (ir,  12),  Samaria  (1  Kings  xxii, 
38),  and  Jenualem ;  "  the  upper  pool,"  2  Kings  xviii, 
r ;  Isa.  Tii,  3 ;  xxxiv,  2  (now  the  "  Birket  el-Hamilla") ; 
"the  lower  pool,"  Isa.  xxii.  9, 11  (" Birket  es-Sultan") ; 
'Hezekiah's  pool,"  2  Kings  zx,20  ("Birket  el-Ham- 
mam"):  "the  king's  pool,"  Neb.  ii,  14  ("the  fountain 
of  ihe  Virgin") ;  "  the  pool  of  Siloah,"  Neb.  iii,  15  ("  Bir- 
ket Silwan") ;  and  "the  old  pool,"  Isa.  xxii,  U.  We 
md  also  (EccL  ii,  6)  of  the  "  pools"  or  cisterns  made  by 
Solomon  to  irrigate  his  gardens.  The  importance  of 
these  reservoirs  in  a  country  possessing  scarcely  more 
than  one  perennial  stream,  and  where  wells  are  few 
ud  inconsiderable,  can  hardly  be  estimated  by  those 
unntomed  to  an  unfailing  abundance  of  the  precious 
fluid.  In  Jer,  xiv,  8  we  bare  a  powerful  description 
<^tbe  disappointment  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  wa- 
ter in  the  cisterns  (C^Sl ;  A,  V. "  pits ;"  cnmp.  Isa.  xlii, 
16;  Jer.  ii,  13).  In  modem  Palestine  they  are  often 
Tciy  filthy,  although  in  constant  use  (Thomson,  Land 
<ad  Boot,  i,  316).    See  Wateb. 

2.  Agam,  DSN  (Isa.  xiv,  23;  xxxv,  7;  xli,  18;  xlii, 
15);  elsewhere  "  pood"  (q.  v.). 

3.  Uitcik,  Trap's  (Exod.  vii,  19),  a  gathaiag  togeiher 
(l  e.  of  water),  as  rendered  Gen.  i,  10. 

4.  In  the  New  Test.  noXvitpfi^pa,  only  in  John  r,  2; 
ii,7. 

The  following  afe  the  principal  reservoirs  mentioned 
ii  the  Bible: 

a.  A  pool  of  Hezetiah,2  Kiagt  xx,  20  (comp.  Sirach, 
xlriii,  17  [  19]).  It  was  a  basin  which  that  king  had 
opened  in  the  city,  and  fed  by  a  watercourse  (n^7R, 
"  condoit").  In  2  Chron.  xxxii,  30  it  is  said  more  def- 
initely that  Hezekiah  conducted  the  water  from  the 
opper  pool  of  Gibon  in  the  west  of  the  city.  This  pool 
of  Heiekiah,  calletl  by  the  Arabs  Birket  el-ffammam,  is 
pointed  out  by  tradition  in  the  north-western  part  of 
the  modem  city,  not  far  east  of  the  Jaffa  gate  (Robin- 
m,  ii,  134  sq.).  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the 
troe  location,  since  the  waters  of  the  upper  pool  of  Ui- 
Imi  (Birket  el-Mamilla)  flow  through  small,  roughly 


built  aqueducts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Jaflk  gate,  and 
thus  reach  the  Birket  el-Uamm&m  (Robinson,  i,  896). 
See  Hkzkkiah's  Poou 

b.  The  upper  pool  (n]i^^9  HS'^S)  and  the  lower 
pool  (njinnpi  ns^a),  the  former  lying  near  the  full- 
er's fleld,  and  on  the  road  to  it,  outside  of  the  city  (Isa. 
vii,  8 ;  xxxvi,  2 ;  2  Kings  xviii,  17),  and  connecting 
with  a  watercourse.  The  lower  pool  is  named  in  Isa. 
xxii,  9.  There  still  remain  in  the  west  of  the  city  two 
water- basins,  an  upper  and  a  lower;  the  one  called 
Birket  el-MamUlu,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Gibon, 
and  the  other  Birket  et-Snltan,  somewhat  farther  down 
the  valley  southward,  almost  in  a  line  with  the  south 
wall  of  the  city  (Kobinson,  ii,  129  sq.).  They  are  gen- 
erally known  as  the  upper  and  the  lower  pool  of  Gihnn. 
It  supports  the  identitication  of  these  with  "  the  upper 
and  lower  pools"  that  there  are  no  other  similar  or 
corresponding  reservoirs  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  the 
western  position  of  the  upper  pool  suits  well  the  cir^ 
cumstances  mentioned  in  Scripture  (see  (sa.  xxxvi.  2; 
2  Kings  xviii,  17;  comp.  Knobel,  Ita.  p.  153,  257). 
It  may  be  added  that  a  trustworthy  tradition  places 
the  fuller's  field  westward  of  the  city  (Kobinson,  ut 
tup.  p.  128).    See  Gihom. 

c  The  oM  pool  (n31^]<  ns'lJB),  not  &r  fh>m  the 
double  wall  (B^rbD, "  Itco  imJU"),  Isa.  xxii,  1 1.  This 
double  wall  was  near  the  royal  garden  (2  Kings  xxv, 
4 ;  Jer.  xxxix,  4),  which  must  be  sought  in  the  south- 
east of  the  city,  near  the  fountain  of  Siloam  (Neb.  iii, 
16).  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropceon  there  are  still 
two  reservoirs  or  cisterns  (Robinson,  i,  884;  ii,  146), 
a  smaller  one  hollowed  out  in  the  rock,  and  the  other, 
a  little  larger,  lying  a  short  distance  to  the  «o<ith  of  the 
former,  and  receiving  ita  water.  The  water  flows  from 
an  opening  in  the  rock  a  few  feet  north  of  the  lesser 
basin ;  i.  e.  from  the  fountain  of  Siloam.  The  larger 
of  these  basins  is  doubtless  the  pool  of  Siloam,  and 
the  smaller  is  possibly  the  "  old  pool,"  and  the  same 
with  the  artificial  pool  named  in  Neh.  iii,  16  as  in  this 
vicinity  (Robinson,  ii,  146;  comp.  Thenius,  in  lUgen's 
ZeU*chr.  1844,  i,  22  sq.).  Perhape,  however,  we  may 
rather  understand  the  passage  in  Isaiah  as  referring  to 


Fool  of  Uezeklab. 
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a  mere  damming  up  of  the  Tyropoeon  ittdf  between  the 
two  luuallel  parts  of  the  old  wall  lliiing  the  aides  of  the 
valley,  for  the  purpose  of  containing  (temporarily  dur- 
ing the  siege)  the  waters  of  the  then  "  old"  (L  e.  super- 
seded) pool  of  Uihoa  outmde  the  city,  thus  diverted 
into  a  new  channel.    See  Jerusaixii. 

d.  The  *M^»  pool  (7\)'an  n?na,  Neh.  ii,  14)  is  prob- 
ably lo  be  found  in  the  fountain  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
on  the  east  side  of  Ophel  (Robinson,  ii,  102, 149),  and  is 
perhaps  the  same  with  the  pool  of  Solomon  (coXv^- 
^ll^pa  SoXofiwvoc)  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  on  this 
side  of  the  city  (War,  v,  4,  2;  comp.  Thenius,  op.  cil. 
p.  25).  With  less  probability  Schultz  (Jena.  p.  58)  takes 
the  pool  which  lies  south  of  Siloam,  and  which  is  now 
half  choked  with  earth,  for  the  king's  pool.    See  Jeku- 

SAL1£M. 

In  Josephus,  besides  the  foregoing,  we  find  the  tpar- 
rote't  pool  (to  ^Tpoviiov,  which  may  have  a  different 
meaning;  see  Beekman,  Erfnd.  iv,  19),  opposite  the 
Castle  of  Antonia,  in  the  north  of  the  city  ( War,  v,  11, 
4),  now  Birket  Israil,  or  perhaps  Birket  d-Hejjah ;  the 
pool  of  almonds  (afivyiaXov),  on  the  east  side,  at 
some  distance  from  the  city  ( War,  ut  sup.) ;  the  pool 
o/terpenit  (KoXvufilfSpa  Tum  o^(wv),  near  Herod's  mon- 
ument (Joseph.  War,  v,  8,  2),  between  Scopus  (a  hill 
seven  stadia,  or  a  mile,  from  the  city,  Joseph.  War,  ii, 
19,  4)  and  the  city,  and  hence  to  the  north,  perhaps 
near  the  road  to  Shechem  (Robinson,  i,  400;  ii,  48, 189 
sq.).  This  must,  then,  be  different  from  the  dragon  well 
(terpaU  utell)  in  Neh.  ii,  18,  which  lay  between  the 
dung -gate  in  the  south-west  and  the  valley  (comp. 
Thenius,  op.  cit.  p.  17).  There  is  no  trace  of  it  now  to  be 
found,  for  Birket  ei-Mamilla  is  to  be  identified  with  the 
upper  pool,  as  above  (Schultz,  p.  67).    See  Jekvsaleh. 

For  the  pools  of  Gibeon,  Hebron,  Samaria,  Solomon, 
Bethesda,  and  Siloam,  see  those  words  respectively. 
See  also  Fountain. 

Poole,  Matthew,  an  eminent  English  Nonconform- 
ist minister,  was  bom  in  York  in  1624.  He  received 
his  education  and  took  his  degree  at  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge.  Having  auached  himself  to  the  Presby- 
terians, he  entered  the  ministry,  and  about  the  year 
1648  became  rector  of  St  Michael  le  Queme,  in  London. 
In  1657,  when  Richard  Cromwell  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  chancellorship  at  Oxford,  Mr.  Poole  was  incor- 
porated master  of  arts  in  that  university.  He  soon  be- 
came famous  and  of  influence  among  his  brethren,  es- 
pecially after  1658,  when  he  published  A  Model  for  the 
Maintaining  of  Students  of  Choice  Abilities  at  the  Uni- 
versity, and  principal^  in  order  to  the  Ministry,  which 
was  accompanied  with  a  recommendation  from  the  uni- 
versity, signed  by  several  Cambridge  professors  and  sa- 
vans,  among  whom  were  Cudworth,  Witchcot,  Worth- 
ington,  Dillingham,  etc  In  1660,  after  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II,  he  published  a  sermon  upon  John  iv,  23, 
24,  preached  before  the  mayor  of  London,  against  re- 
establishing the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
refusing  to  comply  with  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  in  1GC2, 
he  was  ejected  from  his  rectory.  He  published  on  this 
occasion  Vox  clamaiUis  in  Deterto,  but  submitted  to 
the  law  with  a  commendable  resignation,  and  retired 
to  his  studies  at  his  paternal  estate,  resolving  to  em- 
ploy his  pen  in  the  service  of  religion  in  general,  re- 
gardless of  the  particular  disputes  among  Protestants. 
He  now  devoted  himself  to  a  laborious  and  useful  work 
entitled  Synopsis  Criticorvm  Biblicum,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1669  and  the  following  years.  The  design 
was  nothing  less  than  to  bring  into  one  view  whatever 
had  been  written  by  critics  of  all  ages  and  nations  on 
the  books  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  work  when  finally 
brought  out  was  probably  as  good  as  any  of  the  kind 
can  he,  and  few  will  deny  that  it  is  a  very  valuable  and 
useful  abridgment;  but  synopses  and  abridgments  are 
rather  for  the  multitude  than  fur  scholars,  who  are  rare- 
ly satisfied  with  the  opinions  of  any  author  which  are 
thus  presented  to  them  at  second-hand,  without  the 


fufaieaa  of  illustration  which  the  author  himself  liad 
given ;  yet  being  written  in  Latin,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  compiler  contemplated  a  work  adapted  to  the  ne- 
cessities and  tastes  of  Biblical  scholars.  Its  chief  uie  is 
as  a  convenient  body  of  exegetical  criticism  for  Biblical 
students  who  are  placed  in  situations  which  cut  them 
off  from  convenient  access  to  large  libraries,  and  for  them 
it  baa  been  rendered  to  a  great  extent  obsolete  by  the 
important  results  of  recent  research.  But  in  its  day  it 
was  a  great  work.  In  the  midst  of  this  employment  he 
testified  his  zeal  against  popery  in  a  number  of  works, 
the  principal  one  of  which  is  entitled  Tie  .S'uUiti/  of  Ike 
Romish  Faith  concerning  the  Church's  InfaUibUity  (1666, 
8vo).  When  Oates's  depositions  concerning  the  Popish 
plot  were  printed  in  1679,  Poole  found  his  name  in  the 
list  of  those  that  were  to  be  cut  off;  and  an  incident  be- 
fell him  soon  after  which  gave  him  the  greatest  appre- 
hensions of  his  danger.  Having  passed  an  evening  at 
the  house  of  his  friend,  alderman  Ashurst,  he  took  one 
Mr.  Chorley  to  bear  him  company  home.  When  they 
came  to  the  narrow  passage  which  leads  from  Clerken- 
well  to  St.  John's  Court,  there  were  two  men  standing 
at  the  entrance ;  one  of  whom,  as  Poole  came  along,  cried 
out  to  the  other, "  Here  he  is !"  upon  which  the  other  re- 
plied, "  Let  him  alone,  for  there  is  somebody  with  him." 
As  soon  as  they  had  passed,  Poole  asked  his  friend  if  be 
heard  what  those  men  said;  and  upon  faia  anawering 
that  he  had,  "  Well,"  replied  Poole,  "  1  had  been  mnr- 
dered  to-night,  if  you  bad  not  been  with  me."  It  is 
said  that,  before  this  incident,  he  gave  not  the  least 
credit  to  what  was  said  in  Oates's  deposition ;  but  be 
soon  thought  proper  to  retire  to  Holland,  where  be 
died,  in  October,  1679,  not  without  a  suspicion  of  being 
poisoned,  as  Calamy  relates.  He  published  several 
small  pieces,  besides  what  has  been  mentioned ;  and  be 
also  wrote  a  volume  of  English  Annotations  vpon  Ike 
Holy  Scriptures ;  but  was  prevented  by  death  from  go- 
ing farther  than  the  58ih  chapter  of  Isaiah.  That 
work  was  completed  by  others,  and  published  ( 1G88)  in 
two  vols.  foL  Poole  is  spoken  of  as  profound  in  learn- 
ing, strict  in  piety,  and  universal  in  his  charity.  He 
was  more  especially  distinguished  as  a  commentator. 
Mr.  Cecil  observes, "  Commentators  are  excellent  where 
there  are  but  few  difficulties ;  but  they  leave  the  harder 
knots  still  untied ;  but  after  all,  if  we  must  have  com- 
mentators, as  we  certainly  must,  Poole  is  incomparable, 
and  I  had  almost  said,  abundant  of  himself."  Wood 
observes  that  "  he  left  behind  him  the  charactn  of  a 
very  celebrated  critic  and  casuist;"  and  CaUmy  tells 
ua  that  "  he  was  very  facetious  in  conversation,  very 
true  to  his  friend,  very  strict  in  his  piety,  and  universal 
in  his  charity."  See  Al^boae,  Dirt,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
Auth.  a.  v.;  Middleton,  Evangd.  Biogr.  voL  iii;  Gen. 
Biogr.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Poor.  This  word,  in  the  Scriptures,  often  denotes 
not  so  much  a  man  destitute  of  the  good  things  of  this 
world,  as  a  man  sensible  of  his  spiritual  wants.  In  this 
sense  the  greatest  and  richest  men  of  the  worid  are  on 
a  level  with  the  poorest  in  the  eyes  of  God.  In  the  fol- 
lowing treatment  of  the  subject  we  make  considerable 
use  of  the  art.  in  Smith's  Did.  of  the  BiUe, 

L  Hebrew  and  Greek  terms  so  rendered  in  tjie  A.  V. 
These  are:  1.  "(i^SK,  ebgdn  (Sept,  irrwxiic ;  Vulg.  pan- 
per):  2.  in,  dal'(mviK;  pauper);  8.  Hsbn,  cMdhU 
(jrrwx«C;  pauper) ;  4.  "JSOp,  nisiin  (wt'tofc;  patper), 
a  word  of  later  usage;  5.  rns^,  anih,  Chald.  (Dan.  iv, 
27)  (wevijc;  pauper) ;  from  same  root  as,  6.  "'35,  ani, 
the  word  most  usually  "poor"  in  A.  V.  (mvtxp&t, 
arwxoCi  irivqc;  indigeni,  pauper.  Also  Zech.  ix,  9, 
and  ba.  xxvi,  6,  irpavc;  pottptr);  7.  V'>,  rdtk,  part, 
of  BJ^n  (nurtwoc;  pauper).  In  2  Sam.  xii,  1,  CST; 
trivTK,  irriaxoi.  8.  Poverty;  "liOITO,  maeJttdr,  lack 
(M(ia  i  egeslas).  In  the  N.  T,  xrwxoc,  patgttr,  and 
irivfK ;  ^e»i»,  once  only  (2  Cor.  ix,  9).    "  Poor"  is  alsc 
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used  in  the  Kiue  of  "afflicted,"  "humble,''  etc;,  e.  g. 
UuLv,3. 

U.  Jtmti  EmMdmaU*. — The  general  kindly  spirit  of 
the  law  towards  the  poor  is  sufficiently  shown  by  sucb 
pnuges  as  Deut.  xv,  7,  for  the  reason  that  (ver.  11) 
''the  poor 'shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land ;"  and  a  re- 
ourkable  agreement  with  some  of  its  directions  is 
expieeaed  in  Job  xx,  19 ;  xxiv,  3  sq^  where  among 
acts  of  oppression  aie  particularly  mentioned  "  taking 
(iwit)  a  pledge,"  and  withholding  the  sheaf  from  the 
poor  (vera.  9,  10;  xxix,  12,  16;  xxxi,  17),  "eating 
viih'  the  poor  (comp.  Deut.  xxvi,  12,  etc).  See  also 
such  passages  as  Ezek.  xviii,  12, 16,  17;  xxii,  29;  Jer. 
T,  28;  xxii,  13, 16;  Isa.x,  2;  Amos  ii,  7;  Zech.  vii,  10, 
and  Ecclus.  iv,  1,  4 ;  vii,  32 ;  Tobit  xii,  8, 9.  See  Alms. 
Among  ifae  special  enactments  in  their  favor  the  fol- 
lowing mnst  be  mentioned : 

1.  The  right  of  gleaning.  The  "  comers"  of  the  field 
were  not  to  be  reaped,  nor  all  the  grapes  of  the  vine- 
yard to  be  gathered,  the  olive-trees  not  to  be  beaten  a 
second  time,  but  the  stranger,  fatherless,  and  widow  to 
be  allowed  to  gather  what  was  led.     So,  too,  if  a  sheaf 

I  foigolten  was  left  in  the  field,  the  owner  was  not  to  re- 
toni  for  it,  but  leave  it  for  them  (Lev.  xix,  9, 10 ;  Deut. 
xzir,  19, 21).  Of  the  practice  in  such  cases  in  the  times 
of  the  Judges  the  stoiy  of  Ruth  is  a  striking  illustra- 
lita  (Ruth  ii,  2,  etc).     See  Cobnkr;  Glkaiiino. 

2.  From  the  produce  of  the  land  in  sabbatical  years 
the  poor  and  the  atranger  were  to  have  their  portion 
(Exod.  xxiii,  11 ;  Lev.  xxv,  6). 

3.  Re-entiy  upon  land  in  the  jubilee  year,  with  the 
Eontation  as  to  town  homes  (Lev.  zxv,  25-30).    See 

JCBILEII. 

4.  Prohibition  of  usniy,  and  of  retention  of  pledges,  i.  e. 
loans  without  interest  enjoined  (Lev.  xxv,  35, 37 ;  Exod. 
xxii,  25-27 ;  Deut.  xv,  7, 8 ;  xxiv,  10-13).    See  Loan. 

5.  Permanent  bondage  forbidden,  and  manumission 
of  Hebrew  bondsmen  or  bondswomen  enjoined  in  the 
nhbatical  and  jubilee  years,  even  when  bound  to  a  foi^ 
eigner,  and  redemption  of  such  previous  to  those  years 

I     (Deat.  XV,  12-16 ;  Lev.  xxv,  89-42, 47-M).    See  Slav- 

EST. 

6.  Portions  from  the  tithes  to  be  shared  by  the  poor 
after  the  Levitca  (Deut  xiv,  28;  xxvi,  12,  1S>  See 
Tithes. 

'.  The  poor  to  partake  in  entertainments  at  the  feasts 
of  Weeks  and  Tabernacles  (Deut.  xvi,  11,  14;  see  Neh. 
viii,IO). 

&  Daily  payment  of  wages  (Leer,  xix,  18). 

On  the  other  hand,  while  equal  justice  was  com- 
■nanded  to  be  done  to  the  poor  man,  he  was  not  allowed 
to  take  advantage  of  his  position  to  obstruct  the  admin- 
isration  of  justice  (Exnd.  xxiii,  3 ;  Lev,  xix,  15). 

On  the  law  of  gleaning  the  Rabbinical  writers  founded 
arariety  of  definitions  and  refinements,  which,  notwith- 
Mnding  their  minute  and  frivolous  character,  were  on 
the  whole  strongly  in  favor  of  the  poor.  They  are  col- 
lected in  the  treatise  of  Maimonides's  MiUmolh  A  min, 
tnodated  by  Prideaux  (Ugolino,  viii,  721),  and  speci- 
mens of  their  character  will  appear  in  the  following 
titla:  There  are,  he  says,  thirteen  precepts,  seven  af- 
finnative  and  six  negative,  gathered  from  Lev.  xix, 
xxiii;  Deut.  xiv,  xv,  xxiv.  On  these  the  following 
questions  are  raised  and  answered :  What  is  a  "  comer," 
a" handful r  What  is  to  " forget"  a  sheaf ?  What  is 
a''9trangcr?"  What  is  to  be  done  when  a  field  or  a 
single  tree  belongs  to  two  persons;  and  further,  when 
<*>e  of  them  is  a  Gentile,  or  when  it  is  divided  by  a  mad 
« liy  water;  when  insects  or  enemies  destroy  the  crop? 
How  much  grain  must  a  man  give  by  way  of  alms? 
Among  prohibitions  is  one  forbidding  any  proprietor  to 
|nghteo  away  the  poor  by  a  savage  beast.  An  Israelite 
is  forbidden  to  take  alms  openly  from  a  Gentile.  Un- 
willing almsgiving  is  condemned,  on  the  principle  ex- 
pressed in  Job  XXX,  25.  Those  who  gave  less  than  their 
*«  proportion  were  to  be  punished.  Mendicants  are  di- 
ndcd  into  two  claaeea,  settled  poor  and  vagrants.  The 
VUL— Cc 


fbrmer  were  to  be  relieved  by  the  authorized  collectors, 
but  all  are  enjoined  to  maintain  themselves  if  possible. 
Lastly,  the  claim  of  the  poor  to  the  portions  prescribed 
b  laid  down  as  a  positive  right. 

Principles  similar  to  those  laid  down  by  Moses  are 
inculcated  in  the  N.  T.,  as  Luke  iii,  U ;  xiv,  13;  Acts 
vi,  I ;  GaL  ii,  10 ;  Jas.  ii,  15.  In  later  times  mendican- 
cy, which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  contemplated 
by  Moses,  became  frequent.  Instances  actual  or  hypo- 
thetical may  be  seen  in  the  following  passages :  Mark 
X,  46;  Luke  xvi,  20,  21;  xviii,  35;  John  ix,  8;  Acts 
iii,  2.    See  Bbooab. 

But  notwithstanding  this,  the  prophets  often  com- 
plain of  the  prevalent  hardheartedness  towards  the 
poor,  and  especially  of  judicial  oppression  practiced 
upon  them  (Isa.  x,  2;  Amos  ii,  7;  Jer.  v,  28;  Ezek. 
xxii,  29 ;  Zech.  vii,  10).  Among  the  later  Jews  kind- 
ness to  the  poor  was  regarded  as  a  prominent  virtue 
(Job  xxix,  16;  xxx,  25;  xxxi,  19  aq.;  Tobit  ii,  15;  iv, 
11;  xii,  9;  Luke  xix,  8),  and  pharisaic  self-righteous- 
ness often  took  this  form  (comp.  Matt,  vi,  2 ;  Otho,  Iax. 
i2aii.  p.  512).  See  Alms.  Beggars,  in  the  proper  sense, 
are  unknown  in  the  Mosaic  economy  (Deut.  xv,  4; 
comp.  Michaelis,  Jfos.  Rfcht,  ii,  456  eq.),  yet  such  extrem- 
ity of  want  is  threatened  in  Psa.  ctx,  10  as  a  punish- 
ment from  God.  In  the  New  Testament,  however,  they 
are  mentioned,  as  Mark  x,  46 ;  Luke  xviii,  35 ;  John  ix, 
8 ;  Acts  iii,  2,  but  only  in  the  case  of  infirm  persons. 

On  the  whole  subject,  besides  the  treatise  above 
named,  see  Mishna,  I'eah,  I,  2-5;  ii,  7;  Peiach.  iv,  8; 
Selden,  De  Jurt  A'atur.  vi,  6,  p.  736,  etc;  SaalschUtx, 
ArehaoL  d  lleb.  ii,  266;  Hichaeli^voL  ii,  §  142,  p. 
248;  Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  p.  308.    See  Poverty. 

POOR,  Christian  Cars  of  the.  In  the.  early 
Church  great  regard  was  had  for  those  in  want.  As 
duly  as  the  Lord's  day  returned,  and  as  soon  as  they 
bad  brought  their  sacred  duties  to  a  close,  the  lists  of 
orphans,  widows,  aged,  and  poor  were  produced  for  con- 
sideration, and  forthwith  a  donation  was  ordered  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  Church.  No  heart-stirring  appeal  was 
necessary  to  touch  the  sympathies  of  the  people  of  God, 
and  no  cold  calculations  of  pradence  r^ulated  the  dis- 
tribution of  alms:  wherever  there  was  an  object  of  mis- 
ery, or  a  proved  necessity,  there  the  treasures  of  the 
Church  were  expended.  When  the  poor  in  any  place 
were  numerous,  and  the  brethren  in  that  place  were  un- 
able to  afford  them  adequate  support,  application  was 
made  to  some  richer  Church  in  the  neighborhood ;  and 
never  was  it  known  that  the  application  was  fruitlessly 
received.  After  the  more  complete  organization  of  the 
Church,  the  poor  had  one  fourth  part  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  revenues,  the  other  three  parts  going  re- 
spectively to  the  bishop,  the  clergy,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  edifice.  In  Antioch,  in  the  time  of  Chry- 
sostom,  three  thousand  poor  people  were  thus  provided 
for,  and  half  that  number  were  similarly  supported  at 
Route  in  the  days  of  Cornelius,  In  times  of  famine  the 
plate  of  the  church  was  sometimes  melted  down  to  sup- 
port the  poor.  How  pointedly  Ambrose  replies  to  the 
charge  of  sacrilege  brought  against  him  on  this  account 
by  the  Arians:  "Is  it  not  better  that  the  bishop  should 
melt  the  plate  to  sustain  the  poor,  when  other  suste- 
nance cannot  be  had,  than  that  some  sacrilegious  enemy 
should  cany  it  off  by  spoil  and  plunder?  Will  not  our 
Lord  expostulate  with  us  on  this  account?  'Why  did 
you  suffer  so  many  helpless  persons  to  die  with  famine 
when  yon  had  gold  to  provide  them  susteiunce?  Why 
were  so  many  captives  carried  away  and  sold  without 
redemption?  Why  were  so  many  suffered  to  be  slain 
by  the  enemy  ?  It  had  been  better  to  have  preserved 
the  vessels  of  living  men  than  lifeless  metals.'  What 
answer  can  be  returned  to  this?  For  what  shall  a  man 
say?  I  was  afraid  lest  the  temple  of  God  should  want 
its  onuments.  But  Christ  will  answer,  'My  sacra- 
ments, which  are  not  bought  with  gold,  do  not  require 
gold,  nor  please  me  the  more  fur  being  ministered  in 
gold ;  the  ornament  of  my  sacraments  is  the  redemption 
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of  captives;  and  thoae  are  truly  precions  vessek  which 
redeem  souls  from  death.' "  The  very  poor  were  often 
placed  in  the  portico  of  the  church  to  ask  alms.  Severe 
censure  was  also  directed  against  those  who  permitted 
the  poor  to  starve,  or  defrauded  the  Church  of  those 
dues  which  were  set  apart  to  maintain  tbem.  Many 
instances  are  recorded  where  churches  in  the  eaiiy  ages 
of  Christianity,  after  providing  for  their  own  poor,  gave 
to  neighboring  and  foreign  churches  in  distant  parts. 
On  intelligence  of  any  pressing  necessity,  ministers  and 
]ieople  would  hasten  with  their  treasures  to  the  relief 
of  those  whom  they  had  never  seen,  but  with  whom 
they  were  united  by  the  strung  ties  of  the  same  faith 
and  hope.  Thus  when  a  multitude  of  Christian  men 
and  women  in  Numidia  had  been  taken  captive  by  a 
horde  of  neighboring  barbarians,  and  when  the  churches 
to  which  they  belonged  were  unable  to  raise  the  sum 
demanded  for  their  ransom,  they  sent  deputies  to  the 
Church  in  the  metropolis  of  North  Africa,  and  no  sooner 
had  Cyprian,  who  was  at  the  head  of  it,  heard  the  state- 
ment of  distress  than  he  commenced  a  collection  in  be- 
half of  the  unfortunate  slaves,  and  never  relaxed  his 
exertions  till  he  had  obtained  a  sum  equivalent  to  about 
£1000,  which  he  forwarded  to  the  Numidian  churches, 
together  with  a  letter  full  of  Christian  sympathy  and 
tenderness. 

"  Ih  the  Roman  Catholic  states  of  Europe  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  the  Church  still  remains,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
public  almoner.  In  Rome,  a  Commission  of  Aids  has 
the  general  direction  and  administration  of  the  principal 
public  charities.  It  is  composed  of  a  cardinal-president 
and  fifteen  members,  among  whom  is  the  pope's  chap- 
lain. The  city  is  divided  into  twelve  districts,  over 
each  of  which  a  member  of  the  central  council  presides. 
Each  parish  is  represented  by  its  cure  and  two  depu- 
ties— a  layman  and  a  dame  de  charili,  named  for  three 
years — and  has  a  secretary  and  a  steward  or  treasurer, 
who  are  paid.  The  alms  are  given  in  money,  tools,  and 
clothes.  Requests  for  assistance  are  addressed  to  the 
parochial  body,  from  which  they  are  sent  to  the  district, 
and  thence  to  the  central  council.  The  more  urgent 
cases  are  referred  to  the  cardinal-president,  or  the  cure 
of  the  parish.  Three  brotherhoods  search  out  cases  of 
hidden  poverty ;  and  not  only  do  all  the  religious  asso- 
ciations, convents,  and  monasteries  distribute  relief,  but 
there  is  hardly  a  noble  or  wealthy  house  which  does  not 
take  a  regular  part  in  the  assistance  of  the  poor. 

"In  Spain,  the  state  supports  several  asylums  for 
lunatics,  the  blind,  and  the  deaf-and-dumb.  It  also 
distributes  a  large  sum  annually  among  the  provinces 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor — each  province  being  bound 
to  raise  double  the  amount  received  from  the  state. 
The  state  also  steps  in  for  the  relief  of  great  calamities, 
and  devotes  a  ceruin  sum  annually  for  the  assistance  of 
unfortunate  Spaniards  abroad.  A  general  directory  of 
the  charitable  and  sanitary  services  superintends  the 
parochial  bodies  charged  with  the  distribution  of  assist- 
ance to  the  poor. 

"  In  Austria,  each  commune  is  charged  with  the  re- 
lief of  its  poor.  All  who  have  legal  domicile,  or,  being 
unable  to  prove  their  domicile,  are  resident  in  the  com- 
mune, are  entitled  to  relief  out  of  the  general  assess- 
ment. There  is  no  special  rate,  and  the  administration 
is  strictly  municipal.  In  many  provinces  private  char- 
ity is  associated  with  pnblic  assistance,  administered  by 
the  curt',  a  few  chosen  inhabitants,  who  are  called  'Fa- 
thers of  the  Poor,'  and  an  officer  accountable  to  the 
commune.  This  system  is  called  the '  Poor's  Institutes ;' 
and  their  funds  are  principally  derived  from  private 
sources;  but  they  receive  a  third  part  of  the  property 
of  ecclesiastics  who  die  intestate,  and  certain  fines,  etc 
Applicants  are  subjected  to  minute  inquiry  as  to  the 
cause  of  poverty,  and  a  weekly  allowance  is  made  on  a 
scale  according  to  age  and  necessity.  The  infirm  poor, 
who  have  no  relatives  to  reside  with,  are  taken  into 
hospitals  established  in  almost  every  commune,  where 
they  receive,  besides  lodging,  fire  and  light,  clothing. 


medical  care,  and  a  small  allowance  in  money  to  provide 
for  their  food  and  other  wants.  Children  are  either 
provided  for  in  the  homes  of  their  parents,  put  into  asy- 
lums, or  boarded  with  people  of  probity,  who  receive  a 
monthly  payment,  as  in  Scotland.  The  welfare  of  these 
children  is  superintended  by  the  cures,  the  roayora,  and 
the  sanitary  officers  of  the  commune.  Foundlings,  lu- 
natics, the  blind,  the  deaf-and-dumb,  are  provided  for  by 
the  state.  Vagrancy  is  punished,  and  parents  permit- 
ting children  under  fourteen  to  beg  are  liable  to  three 
months'  imprisonment.  Able-hodied  vagrants  are  sent 
to  houses  of  correction,  and  kept  to  work.  '  Pawnbrok- 
ing  is  a  charitable  institution  in  Austria,  under  govern- 
ment control;  and  many  pawnbroking  establishments 
rest  on  endowments,  and  lend  without  interest.  The 
trade  ii)  forbidden  to  private  persons. 

"  In  France,  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  not  compulsory, 
in  so  far  as  its  distributors  may,  after  making  inquiry, 
refuse  relief,  except  in  the  case  of  foundlings  and  luna- 
tics. The  minister  of  the  interior  has  a  general  super- 
intendence of  the  machinery  of  relief,  as  well  as  the  im- 
mediate administration  of  many  large  hospitals  and 
refuges.  He  also  assists  a  great  number  of  private 
charities.  The  other  ministers  of  slate  give  assistance 
on  the  occurrence  of  great  calamities.  The  depart- 
mental funds  are  called  upon  for  the  compulsory  relief, 
but  the  commune  is  the  main  source  of  public  assistance. 
Its  dnty  is  to  see  that  no  real  sulTering  remains  unre- 
lieved, and  that  the  nature  of  the  relief  is  such  as  can 
most  easily  be  discontinued  when  the  necessity  ceases. 
The  commune  encourages  and  stimulates  volunlai^- 
charities,  and  receives  gifts  for  the  benefit  of  the  poors 
funds.  Except  in  Paris,  the  administration  of  the  hos- 
pitals, and  of  the  relief  given  at  the  homes  of  the  poor, 
are  under  different  management,  the  communes  only 
interfering  to  supplement  the  funds  of  the  hoepitab, 
when  these  are  insufficient.  The  mayor  is  president 
both  of  the  administration  of  the  hospitals  and  of  the 
body  for  giving  out-door  relief  (the  bureati  <k  biei/ai- 
tanct).  During  industrial  calamities  the  poor  are  some- 
times employed  in  workshops  supported  by  the  public, 
and  in  public  works.  In  Paris,  since  1849,  there  hat 
been  a  responsible  director  set  over  all  the  charities  of 
the  city.  He  manages  the  out-door  relief  through  the 
medium  of  the  committees  of  assistance,  formeriy  called 
bureaux  de  bien/aitance,  in  each  arrondissement.  He  is 
under  the  inspection  of  a  council,  composed  as  follows: 
the  prefect  of  the  Seine  (president),  the  prefect  of  po- 
lice, two  members  of  the  Municipal  Council,  two  maires 
or  deputy-maires,  two  members  of  the  committees  of 
assistance,  one  councillor  of  state  or  a  master  of  re- 
quests, one  physician  and  one  surgeon  practicing  at  the 
hospitals,  one  professor  of  medicine,  one  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  one  member  of  the  Council  of 
Prud'hommes,  and  five  members  taken  from  other  dasaes 
than  those  above  mentioned.  Begging  is  forbidden, 
and  punished,  wherever  there  are  establishments  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor"  (Chambers). 

The  poor-kw  of  England,  and  recently  of  Scotland, 
too,  is  a  civil  enactment.  Formerly,  in  Scotland,  many 
shifts  were  tried.  Beggary  was  often  resorted  to,  and 
as  often  condemned  by  statute.  In  Scotland,  at  the 
end  of  the  17th  century,  Fletcher  says,  there  were 
200,000  beggars — more  on  account  of  national  distress 
at  that  time  than  at  other  times — but  never  less,  he 
affirms,  than  100,000.  Various  severe  acts  had  been 
passed  from  time  to  time,  and  cruel  punishments  threat- 
ened— such  as  scourging  and  branding  with  a  hot  iron. 
The  famous  act  of  1679,  in  enumerating  the  varioos 
classes  of  beggars  condemned,  has  the  follo«rtng:  "All 
minstrelles,  sangsters,  and  t^e-tellers,  not  avowed  in 
special  service,  by  some  of  the  lords  of  Parliament  or 
great  burrowes,  or  by  the  head  burrowes  and  cities,  for 
their  commoun  minstrelles;  all  commoun  labourers,  be- 
ing persones  sbill  in  bodie,  living  idle,  and  fleeing  la- 
bour; all  counterfaicters  of  licences  to  beg,  or  onng  the 
same,  knowing  them  to  be  counterfaicted ;   all  vagt- 
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bound  achdlen  of  tbe  anireruties  of  Saint  Andrewes, 
da^w,  and  Abirdene,  not  licensed  by  the  rector  and 
dttne  of  faeultie  of  the  nniversitie  to  ask  almes;  all 
schipmen  and  mariners,  alledging  themselves  to  be 
KbipbiDken,  without  they  hare  sufficient  testimonials." 
The  fines  levied  for  ecclesiastical  offences  were  often 
given  to  the  poor,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  notes  to  prin- 
dpil  Lee's  second  volume  of  Church  Hittoiy.  In  1643, 
1(44,  snd  1645,  tbe  general  session  of  Edinburgh  gives 
tbe  foUowing  to  the  poor : 

rtbi  10.— Penalties  and  gifts  for  tbe  nse  of  the  poor : 

Olrea  by  Dr.  Pont  an  a  Tolnntsry  gift 100  merks. 

Feuslijr  for  Nulll  Tnmer  snd  bis  partle. ..    It  merks. 
?eb.  Ul— Oiren  In  by  Gen.  Stuart,  advocat,  for 

not  coming  to  tbe  He SO  merks. 

Oiren  by  CoL  Hume's  Isdy  for  private  mar- 
riage with  young  Cralgie 9a  merks. 

Olven  by  Sir  John  Smyth  as  a  yearlie  vol- 

mitaiyglft. 100  merit*. 

Given  By  Mr.  Bobt.  Smyth  tbr  private 

marriage 90  merks. 

**1M4 

Tbe  sbi  sessions  ordain  tbe  ordtnar  poor  enrolled  to 
be  threatened  if  they  learn  not  the  grounds  of  re- 
llztott,  and  to  b»  deprived  <>f  their  mxklie  penskme 
if  they  oonnot  antwer  to  the  Catheekiee. 
Xij  9.  —  By  Mr.  Lois  Stnart  and  Isbell 

Oedde«,  for  fornication 11  llb.te.8d. 

Bj  Robert  Martin,  for  bla  private  mar- 
riage       JO  merks. 

"IMS. 

Xutb  13.— Ofven  for  Wm.8almond,  relapse 

in  fornication S8l,(t.8d." 

See  PAimiiuii. 

In  the  United  States,  tbe  poor  who  are  memt>er8  of 
(ht  ecclesiastical  organization  are  usually  provided  for 
by  that  body.  Besides,  the  churches  voluntarily  as- 
lunw  very  frequently  the  care  of  non-believers.  In  tbe 
Protestant  Episcopal  and  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
cburdies  collections  for  the  poor  are  taken  on  commun- 
ion Sondaya,  Many  churches  make  it  the  practice  to 
take  tbe  poor  oollectioa  every  firet  Sabbath  iu  the 
month. 

Poor,  Daihel,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister  and 
nianwaty  to  India,  was  bom  June  27, 1789,  in  Danvers, 
Xaas.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1812; 
<r»  ordained  June  21,  1815,  with  the  intention  of  be- 
ooing  a  missionary,  and  sailed  Oct.  28  for  Ceylon, 
■bkh  he  reached  March  22,  1816.  He  commenced  to 
labor  at  Tillipally,  Jaffna,  and  remained  until  July, 
l^when  he  went  to  Batticotta,  to  superintend  the 
oisioaafT  seminary.  In  1836  he  went  to  Madras,  on 
tbe  mainland,  and  returned  to  Ceylon  in  1841.  He 
eame  home  in  1848,  and  spent  about  two  years  in  the 
ierviee  of  tbe  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Hisriona,  visiting  various  parts  of  the  country, 
delirering  addresses,  and  otherwise  stimulating  mission- 
tiy  enterprise.  He  sailed  again  to  Ceylon  in  1850,  and 
look  bb  station  at  Maropy,  where  he  died  of  cholera, 
Feb.  i,  1855.  He  is  the  author  of  various  pnblications 
in  the  Tamil  and  English  languages.  See  Sprague, 
.4maii«/«lei4mer.  Pa/;»<,  ii,617.     (J.  H.W.) 

Poor  Catholics.    See  Waidehses. 

P(X>ree  is  the  name.of  the  little  town  situated  near 
die  temples  where  the  JaggenuuU  warship  is  performed 
br  the  Hind&s.  It  is  situated  in  tbe  province  of  Oriasa 
(q.  v.),  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  India,  and  is  a  dirty 
litde  town,  with  a  district  of  about  ten  miles  of  like 
Dsme,  within  which  the  temples  are  located.  It  oon- 
■titotct  a  part  of  the  endowment  of  the  temple,  nobody 
being  allowed  to  enter  the  territory  without  paying  a 
prescribed  fee.  The  population  of  the  town  is  about 
3eventy-five  thousand,  there  l)eing  among  the  number 
about  four  thousand  priests,  who  attend  daily  upon  the 
temple.  Here  is  found  probably  one  of  the  greatest 
Hnogholda  of  superstition  in  India,  and  it  might  be 
oiled  tbe  greatest  seat  of  Brabminical  power.  Tbe 
Mone  wall  enclosing  the  great  temples  is  about  thirty 
feet  high,  and  tbe  area  forms  a  rectangle  of  six  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  by  six  hundred  and  sixty.     Within  this 


wall  are  a  number  of  smaller  temples.  A  visit  to  these 
temples  is  enjoined  upon  a  HindA  as  one  of  the  most 
important  acts  in  the  ritual  of  his  religion,  and  year 
after  year  this  Mecca  is  resorted  to  by  representatives 
from  every  section  of  the  country.  See  the  literature 
quoted<under  the  article  Jaogersaot.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Poor  Men's  Box  is  a  cheat  put  up  usually  at 
the  church  entrance  for  the  deposit  of  alms  (q.  v.).  It 
is  found  on  the  continent  of  Europe  not  only  in  the 
churches,  but  also  in  the  synagogues.  In  England  the 
Poor  Mm'i  Box  (unicului,  pyxie  ad  oblaiionee  faaendae) 
is  a  box  affixed  near  tbe  high-altar,  and  was  introduce<l 
there  by  archbishop  Craniber,  to  sen'c  ip  lieu  of  pilgrim- 
age. In  1659  it  was  enjoined  in  every  church  in  Eng- 
land. As  architectural  specimens,  many  of  these  "  boxes" 
are  a  curiosity.  Thus  there  is  a  curious  alms-box  in  St. 
Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  supported  by  the  8gure  of  a  men- 
dicant, and  another  at  Outwell,  with  a  grinning  mouth. 
The  idea  for  the  style  of  these  boxes  was  probably  de- 
rived from  such  objects  as  the  bracket  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury adjoining  the  tomb  of  Edward  II  at  Gloucester, 
and  the  oaken  box  with  a  slit  for  alms  used  at  St.  Rich- 
ard's shrine  at  Chichester,  which  is  of  the  16th  century, 
although  the  iron-work  dates  back  three  hundred  years 
earlier.  There  is  a  wooden  alms-box  of  tbe  14th  cen- 
tury- at  Fribourg.  There  is  a  stone  box  at  Bridlington. 
A  Basket  or  box  of  wood  for  collecting  alms  is  mentioned 
in  England  in  the  17tb  century.  At  Selby  there  is  a 
chest  made  out  of  the  bole  of  a  single  tree.  In  1292 
such  hutches  were  forbidden  at  Chichester,  as  the  obla- 
tions hitherto  made  at  the  altar  were  placed  in  them. 
At  St.  David's,  two  centuries  ago,  old  people  could  re- 
member having  seen  basinfuls  of  oblations  made  hy  sea- 
men and  passengers.  See  Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchaohgy, 
s.  V. 

Poor  of  Iiyons.    See  Waldenses. 

Poor  Pilgrims,  an  order  that  started  up  in  the 
year  1600.  They  came  out  of  Italy  into  Germany  bare- 
footed and  bareheaded,  feeding  all  the  week,  except  on 
Sundays,  upon  herbs  and  roots  sprinkled  with  salt. 
They  remained  not  above  twenty-four  hours  in  a  place. 
They  went  by  couples,  begging  from  door  to  door. 
This  penance  they  undertook  voluntarily— some  for 
three,  others  for  6ve  or  seven  years,  as  they  pleased, 
and  then  returned  home  to  their  callings.    See  WaI/- 

DENSES. 

Poor  Priests  were  those  of  the  Lollards  who  in 

tbe  14th  and  15th  centuries  wandered  about  the  country 
holding  what  are  called  in  modem  times  "missiona" 
wherever  they  pleased,  without  any  cure  of  souls  being 
given  to  them,  or  license  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
'rbe  name  poor  seems  to  show  an  association  of  idea 
with  the  Pauperet  Catholici  (q.  v.),  or  the  Poor  ofLyont. 

Pope.  Having  treated  in  the  article  Papacy  of 
the  rise  and  development  of  the  papal  dignity  and 
power,  we  shall  speak  in  the  present  article  of  the  per- 
sonal attributes  of  the  incumbent  of  the  Roman  see. 

I.  The  Title. — ^The  word  pope  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  papa,  Greek  Ttainrat,  and  mehnt  father.  While 
the  Greek  word  was  used  in  the  Greek  Church  to  desig- 
nate both  bishops  and  priests,  and  has  gradually  come 
to  be  reserved  for  tbe  priests  exclusively,  the  Latin 
term  was  for  several  centuries  a  title  applied  to  all  bish- 
ops, and  was  finally  reserved  for  the  bishops  of  Rome. 
As  far  as  is  known,  bishop  Siricius,  in  the  4th  century, 
was  the  first  to  use  the  word  as  a  title.  After  the  5th 
century  it  came  into  more  general  use,  and  after  the  7th 
it  gradually  disappeared  from  ecclesiostioal  language 
for  every  ecclesiastical  dignity  except  that  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome.  It  was  expressly  made  the  exclusive  prerog- 
ative of  the  Roman  bishops  by  Gregory  VIL  In  a  like 
manner  several  other  titles,  which  at  first  were  applied 
to  the  bishops  of  the  principal  seats,  such  as  apottolictu, 
dominut  apoetolieut,  tedet  apotlolica,  were  gradually  mo- 
nopolized by  the  bishops  of  Rome.     Tbe  designatioo 
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tfrvut  terrortim  Dri  wan  first  used  by  Gregory  I,  and 
though  occasionally  also  bishops,  priesta,  and  emperors 
adopted  it,  it  liltewise  remained  in  the  course  of  time 
the  prerogative  of  the  popes.  During  the  8th  and  the 
following  centuries  it  was  common  to  call  the  bishop  of 
Itome  riciiriut  Petri.  The  expression  occur*  in  the 
I'seudo-lsidnrian  Decretals,  in  the  oath  which  was  taken 
in  722  by  Boniface  to  (iregory  II,  in  the  oath  taken  by 
(iregory  VII  to  the  king  of  (iermany,  in  the  conclusion 
of  peace  between  Alexander  III  and  the  emperor  Fred- 
erick Barbarossa:  but  from  the  time  of  Innocent  III, 
when  the  power  of  the  popes  had  become  more  absolute, 
the  viatriut  Petri  gave  waj-  to  the  ricariiu  Chrisli, 
The  title  Simditat  lua  or  Beatitudo  tua,  which  came 
into  use  in  the  3d  or  4th  century,  the  pope  shares  even 
now  with  the  bishops  of  the  Eastern  Church.  It  is  ac- 
corded to  him  even  by  Protestant  governments.  (See 
Brit,  and  For.  Ev.  Rev.  Jan.  1866,  p.  48  sq.) 

II.  Riiihtt  and  Fui)cti<»u.—\.  Personal Premgatira. — 
The  rights  claimed  by  the  popes  within  the  Roman 
(!)atholic  Church,  and  accorded  to  them  by  the  bishops, 
priests,  and  laity  of  the  Church,  have  of  course  greatly 
varied  according  to  the  degrees  of  power  which  the  in- 
cumbents of  the  Roman  see  attained  in  various  periods 
of  Church  histor}'.  For  a  long  time  they  claimed  and 
received  as  bishops  of  Rome  and  patriarchs  of  the  West 
only  those  rights  and  honors  which  also  belonged  to 
other  bishops  and  patriarchs.  See  Bishup;  Patri- 
arch. When  their  superiority  over  other  bishops  and 
)iatriarchs  came  finally  to  be  recognised  and  established, 
the  popes  were  by  no  means  regarded  as  absolute  rulers 
of  the  Church,  but  their  rights  were  limited  and  cir- 
cumscribed by  general  councils  and  secular  princes. 
While  the  popes  were  with  an  unyielding  consistency- 
endeavoring  to  develop  the  extreme  papal  system 
which  now  prevails,  many  of  the  greatest  scholars  of 
the  Church  defended  an  episcopal  system  which  as- 
signed to  the  pope  a  position  similar  to  that  of  a  con- 
stitutional monarch,  and,  in  particular,  maintained  the 
superiority  of  a  general  council  over  the  pope.  At  the 
general  councils  of  Constance  and  Basle  the  friends  of 
this  view  had  an  undisputed  majority ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing centuries  the  history  of  Uallicanism,  of  Febro- 
nius,  of  Joseph  II,  are  some  of  many  proofs  that  in 
several  countries  the  episcopal  system  had  numerous  ad- 
herents, even  among  bishops.  After  having  been  long 
on  the  decline,  the  episcopal  system  within  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  totally  extinguished  by  the  Vat- 
ican Council,  and  the  extensive  rights  which  the  popes, 
in  the  course  of  many  centuries,  had  claimed  as  their 
exclusive  monopoly,  were  recognised  by  the  entire 
('hurcb.  A  common  division  of  the  papal  rights  is  that 
into  primatu$juritdiclionit  and  primaitu  honori*.  The 
former  comprises  the  sovereign  law  of  legislation,  the 
supreme  administration  and  the  final  decision  on  all 
subjects  relating  to  ecclesiastical  offices,  especially  the 
right  of  confirming,  consecrating,  transferring,  and  de- 
posing bishops;  the  regulation  of  all  religious  institu- 
tions, especially  of  the  religious  orders;  the  supreme 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  the  supreme  right  of  super- 
vision, and  the  supreme  management  of  ecclesiastical 
finances  and  property ;  the  highest  authority  in  all  doc- 
trinal questions.  In  the  decision  of  doctrinal  questions 
the  popes  have  long  claimed  infaUUMily  (q.  v.),  and  the 
Vatican  Council  has  recognised  this  claim  as  a  doctrine 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  pope  has  also  the 
supreme  right  of  regulating  the  divine  worship,  of  grant- 
ing indulgences  (q.  v.),  and  the  sole  right  of  beatifying 
and  canonizing  deceased  members  of  the  Church.  See 
Beatific ATios ;  Canonization.  The  primattu  hono- 
ris comprises  the  following  distinctions:  1.  The  tiarn, 
also  called  int^ra  lurbinata  cum  corona,  triregnum,  reg- 
num,  d&adrma,  phrygium,  consisting  of  the  bishop's  cap 
(mtra)  encompassed  with  a  triple  golden  crown.  It  is 
for  the  first  time  mentioned  in  the  forged  donation  of 
Constantine  (8th  century),  and  was  for  the  tirst  time 
used  at  the  coronation  of  Nicholas  II  (868).    The  third 
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crown  was  added  to  the  mitm  by  Urban  V  (1362-1  St70\. 
The  pope  receives  it  on  the  day  of  coronation  in  the 
loggia  of  St.  Peter's  Church  from  two  cardinal  deacnns, 
who  place  it  upon  his  head  with  the  words,  "Accipe 
tiaram  tribus  corouis  omatam  et  scias,  patrein  te  esse 
principum  et  regum,  rectorem  orbis  in  terra,  vicarium 
salvatoris  no&tri  Jesu  Christi,  cui  est  honor  in  skcoIs 
seeculorum."  The  pope  only  wears  the  tiara  at  gmt 
ecclesiastical  festivities  and  processions,  but  not  during 
the  performance  of  ecclesiastical  functions.  2.  The  so- 
called  pedum  rectum,  the  straight  bishop's  staff  orna- 
mented with  a  cross,  but  not  the  crooked  episcopal  pa*- 
toral  staff,  8.  The  pallium,  a  vestment  having  the 
form  of  a  scarf,  composed  of  white  wool,  and  embroid- 
ered with  six  black  silken  crosses.  The  pope  sends  it 
as  a  mark  of  honor  to  patriarchs,  primates,  metropol- 
itans, and  sometimes  to  bishops,  all  of  whom  are  oohr 
allowed  to  wear  it  within  their  own  dioceses  and  on 
certain  occasions,  while  the  pope  wears  it  always  and 
everywhere  on  saying  mass.  4.  The  so-called  adoratio, 
a  homage  which  in  the  old  Oriental  Church  was  shown 
to  bishops  and  priests  generally.  It  consists  in  kneel- 
ing down  and  kissing  the  pope's  fool.  Uregniy  Til 
still  demanded  it  from  princes,  the  IHctaSms  Gregoru 
saying  on  this  subject,  "Quod  solius  papn  pedes omnes 
principes  deosculenrur."  The  kiss  upon  the  cross  on  the 
pope's  shoes  is  si  ill  demanded  from  clergymen  and  lay- 
men, but  an  exception  is  made  with  princes  and  persons 
of  higher  rank.  Sovereign  princes  only  kiss  the  hand, 
cardinals  the  foot  and  the  hand,  after  which  they  are 
admitted  to  an  embrace;  archbishops  and  bishops  the 
foot  and  the  knee.  6.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the 
popes  received  from  the  princes  the  officium  ttrepm,  the 
princes  holding  the  stirrups  when  the  pope  mounted 
the  horse,  and  leading  the  horse  for  a  while.  Among 
the  princes  who  are  recorded  to  have  rendered  this 
homage  were  Louis  II,  Henry  VI,  Henry  TTl.  Frederick 
III,  Charles  V,  and  Philip  IV  of  France.  Of  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  pope  Adrian  IV  complained  that  he  held  the 
left,  instead  of  the  right  stirrup. 

2.  Drett,  etc — At  home  the  pope's  habit  is  a  white  silk 
cassock,  rochet,  and  scarlet  mantle.  In  winter  be  weais 
a  fur  cap ;  in  summer  a  satin  one.  When  he  celebrates 
mass,  the  color  of  his  habit  varies  according  to  the  so- 
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The  Pope  setited  la  tbe  Pontltlcal  Chair. 

leiDoitr  of  the  festivaL  At  Whitoiintide,  and  all  festi- 
rib  of  the  martyrs,  he  officiates  in  red ;  at  Easter,  and  I 
ill  festivals  of  virgins,  in  while ;  in  Lent,  Advent,  ami  ^ 
era  of  futing-days,  in  violet ;  and  on  Easter-eve,  and  | 
it  ill  masses  for  tbe  dead,  in  black.  All  these  colors  | 
m  aid  to  be  typical:  the  red  expresses  the  cloven 
ungues  and  the  blood  of  the  martyrs;  the  white,  the 
joT  caused  by  our  Saviour's  resurrection  and  the  chas- 
liiT  of  virgins :  the  violet,  the  pale  aspect  of  those  who 
let;  and  the  black,  grief  and  mourning.  The  tiara  is 
i  eu(uicil<ap,  with  three  coronets,  rising  one  above  an- 
Mhcr,  and  adorned  with  jewels.  Paul  II  was  the  first 
vbo  added  the  ornaments  of  precious  stones  to  his 
nown.  The  jewels  of  Clement  VIII's  crown  were  val- 
■ed,  they  say,  at  500,000  pieces  of  gold.  That  of  Mar- 
tin V  had  five  pounds  and  a  half  weight  of  pearls  in  it. 
"Nor  is  there  anything  unreasonable  in  this  (says  Fa- 
ther Bonani),  since  the  pope  governs  the  kingdom  of 
l.lirist  in  quality  of  his  viceroy :  now  this  kingdom  is 
indsitely  superior  to  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  universe. 
Tbe  high-priest  of  the  Jews  wore  on  his  head  and 
tircast  the  riches  which  were  to  represent  the  majesty 
of  the  Supreme  God.  The  pope  represents  that  of  the 
Sirioor  of  tbe  world,  and  nothing  better  expresses  it 
tliin  riches."  We  must  not  omit  that  the' two  strings 
of  the  tiara  are  said  to  represent  the  two  different  man- 
nas of  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  the  mystical  and 
ibe  liteial.  The  pope  has  two  seals.  One  is  called 
"the  6sberman's  ring,"  and  is  tbe  impression  of  Peter 
holding  a  line  with  a  bait  to  it  in  the  water.  It  is  used 
it  briefs  sealed  with  wax.  The  other  seal  beats  the 
ti^nes  of  Peter  and  Paul,  with  a  cross  on  one  side ;  and 
on  the  other  an  effigy,  with  the  name  of  the  reigning 
|»pe.  This  is  used  for  the  bulls,  which  are  sealed  with 
IntL  On  the  decease  of  a  pope  these  seals  are  defaced 
•lid  broken  by  tbe  cardinal-chamberlain  in  the  pres- 
ence of  three  othen.  When  the  pope  goes  in  procession 
t"  St.  Peter's,  the  cross  is  carried  before  him  on  the  end 
"fa  pike  about  ten  palms  long.  "  Many  reasons,"  says 
f uber  Bonani,  "  authorize  this  custom.  It  is  a  mon- 
unient  of  the  safferings  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  pope's 
adhcrenee  to  tbe  Saviour  of  the  world.  It  is  the  true 
matk  of  the  pontifical  dignity,  and  represents  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church,  as  the  Koman  fasces  did  that  of 
the  coomIs."     At  the  same  time  two  grooms  bear  two 


fans  on  each  side  of  bis  hoUness's  chair,  to  drive  away 
the  flies.  This  (according  to  the  above-cited  author) 
represents  the  seraphim  covering  the  face  of  God  with 
their  wings. 

8.  Officer). — The  pope  has  a  Vicar  who  is  always 
a  cardinal  He  who  manages  that  charge  has  juris- 
diction over  the  priests  and  regulars,  over  the  lay-com- 
munities, hospitals,  places  of  piety,  and  Jews.  His  place 
may  be  worth  to  him  two  hundred  ducats  per  month. 
He  has  two  lieutenants,  one  for  civil  and  the  other  fur 
criminal  affairs,  and  a  vicegerent,  who  is  a  bbliop,  for 
the  exercise  of  episcopal  functions. 

The  PenUentiary  has  jurisdiction  in  cases  referred  to 
the  pope;  and  gives  to  approved  confessors  power  to 
absolve.  At  solemn  feasts  he  goes  into  one  of  the 
churches  of  Rome,  where,  sitting  in  a  high  chair,  he 
has  a  switch  in  his  hand,  and  hears  the  confession  of 
particular  cases.  This  place  is  worth  eight  thousand 
crowns  a  year. 

The  Chancfllor  was  properly  secretary  to  the  pope, 
ab  inlimu.  This  charge  is  now  bestowed  upon  none 
but  a  cardinal,  and  it  may  be  worth  to  him  fifteen  or 
sixteen  thousand  crowns  a  year.  His  business  is  to 
despatch  the  apostolic  letters,  except  those  signed  by 
the  pope,  which  are  despatched  by  a  brief  tub  ammlo 
pitcatoru.  He  has  under  him  a  regent,  and  twelve 
abbreviators  di  parco  maggiore,  who  are  all  prelates. 
The  regent  has  power  to  commit  all  causes  of  appeal  to 
tbe  rola  and  referendaries.  The  abbreviators  di  parco 
magginre  draw  the  bulls,  and  send  them  when  they 
are  written.  Besides  these,  there  are  abbreviators  di 
parco  minore,  who  are  scriveners,  and  other  officers 
uf  tbe  chancery,  appointed  to  receive  and  sign  bulls. 
The  vice-chancellor  keeps  a  register  of  the  collation  of 
titles  given  to  cardinals,  and  of  promotions  to  bishop- 
rics and  consistorial  abbeys. 

The  Chamberliiiti  is  always  a  cardinal,  and  has  for 
substitutes  the  clerks  of  the  apostolic  chamber,  a  treas- 
urer, and  a  president.  This  office  is  worth  to  him  four- 
teen thousand  crowns  a  year.  He  takes  cognizance  of 
all  causes  within  the  verge  of  the  apostolic  chamber, 
and,  besides,  judges  of  appeals  from  the  masters  of  the 
streets,  bridges,  and  edifices.  When  the  see  is  vacant, 
the  chamberlain  remains  in  the  palace,  in  the  pope's 
apartment,  goes  through  the  streets  with  the  Swiss 
guards  attending  him,  coins  money  with  his  own  arms 
thereon,  and  holds  a  consistory.  He  is  one  of  the  three 
chief  treasurers  of  tbe  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  whereof  the 
dean  is  another,  and  the  pope  the  third. 

The  Prejecl  of  the  signature  of  justice  is  also  one  of 
the  cardinals,  and  has  two  hundred  ducats  in  gold  per 
month.  His  business  is  to  make  rescripts  of  all  the  pe- 
titions and  the  commissions  of  causes  which  are  dele- 
gated by  the  court.  Every  Thursday  the  signature  of 
justice  is  held  in  the  palace  of  the  cardinal-prefect, 
where  assist  twelve  prelates  -  referendaries,  that  have 
votes,  and  all  the  other  referendaries,  with  power  to 
propose  each  two  causes ;  as  also  an  auditor  of  the  rota, 
and  the  civil  auditor  of  the  cardinal-vicar,  having  no 
vote,  but  only  to  maintain  their  jurisdiction  in  i^at 
relates  to  them.  The  prefect  of  the  signature  of  grace 
signs  all  the  petitions  and  grants  which  tbe  pope  he- 
stows  in  the  congregations  held  in  his  own  presence 
once  a  week.  The  prefect  of  the  briefs  is  always  a  car- 
dinal ;  he  revises  and  signs  the  copies  of  the  briefs. 

The  General  of  the  Holy  Church  is  created  by  a  brief 
of  the  pope,  who  gives  him  the  staff  himself  in  his 
chamber,  and  takes  his  oath.  In  time  of  peace  he  has 
allowed  him  a  thousand  crowns  per  month,  and  three 
thousand  in  time  of  war.  He  commands  all  the  troops 
and  all  the  governors  in  the  places  and  fortresses  of  the 
ecclesiastical  estate.  His  lieutenant  has  three  thousand 
crowns  a  year,  and  is  made  also  by  a  brief  from  the 
pope,  as  is  the  general  of  the  artillery,  who  has  twelve 
hundred  crowns  per  annum. 

The  governor  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  has  sis  thou- 
sand crowns  per  annum. 
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The  pope  hM  four  Matters  of  Ceremonial  who  ar« 
always  clad  in  purple,  and  have  great  authority  in  pub- 
lic iJfairs.  Besidea  theae,  there  are  other  masters  of 
I  he  ceremonies,  which  are  in  the  congregations  of  privi- 
leges, whereof  one  discharges  the  office  of  secietai}',  and 
the  other  despatches  orders. 

The  Matter  of  the  Sacred  Palace  is  always  a  Do- 
minican. He  reviews  and  approves  all  the  books  that 
are  printed,  being  assisted  by  two  priests  of  the  same 
order.    The  palace,  besides  a  table,  allows  him  a  coach. 

The  Major-domo,  or  steward  to  the  household  of  the 
pope,  is  always  a  prelate.  The  chamberlains  of  honor 
are  persons  of  quality,  who  come  to  the  palace  when 
they  please. 

The  Muster  of  the  Statiet  is  a  gentleman  who  has 
the  office  of  master  of  the  horse,  without  the  title  of  it; 
for  the  pope  bestows  no  such  upon  any  person.  He  is 
sword-bearer,  and  sometimes  one  of  the  greatest  loixls 
in  Rome,  as  was  Pompey  Frangipani  under  Leo  II. 

The  Vestry-keeper  is  an  Augustine  monk,  who  has 
the  same  allowance  as  the  master  of  the  palace.  He 
takes  care  of  all  the  riches  in  the  pope's  vestry.  He 
goes  like  a  prelate ;  and  if  he  be  a  titular  bishop,  takes 
place  among  the  assistant  bishops. 

The  pope's  Secrettiry  is  always  a  cardinal,  and  very 
often  big  nephew.  This  place  is  united  to  that  of  su- 
lierintendent  of  the  ecclesiastical  estate.  He  writes  and 
subscribes  all  the  letters  sent  to  the  princes  and  nuncios. 
.\1I  ambassadors  and  all  ministers  at  Rome,  after  having 
negotiated  with  the  pope,  are  obliged  to  give  him  an 
account  of  their  negotiations.  The  secretaries  of  state 
are  subject  to  the  secretary  superintendent,  or  cardinal- 
l>atron,  whose  orders  they  receive,  and  to  whom  they 
send  their  letters  to  be  subscribed.  They  live  in  the 
|>alace,  and  are  prelates  clad  in  purple. 

There  are  twenty-four  Secretaries  of  Briefs,  the  chief 
of  whom  lives  in  the  palace.  Their  business  is  to  sub- 
.-^ribe  and  despatch  all  the  briefs  that  are  received  by 
the  cardinal-prefect  of  the  briefs.  The  secretary  of  the 
secret  briefs  takes  care  to  prepare  them  when  the  car- 
dinal-patron or  some  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state  com- 
mands him.  These  briefs  are  shown  to  nobody,  nor 
signed  by  the  prefect  of  the  briefs,  except  when  they  are 
sealed  sid>  atmuto  piscatoris,  and  accompanied  with  a 
letter  from  the  cardinal-patron.  The  copies  of  these 
briefs  are  carefully  kept ;  and,  when  the  pope  is  dead, 
they  are  carried  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

The  Mareschal  of  Rome  has  under  him  two  civil 
judges,  one  of  whom  is  called  the  first  collateral  judge, 
and  the  other  the  second  collateral,  with  a  judge  for 
criminal  aflairs.  He,  together  with  these  judges,  takes 
cognizance  of  matters  between  the  citizens  and  inhab- 
itants of  Rome.  He  is  always  a  foreigner,  and  lives  in 
the  Capitol :  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  office  he  ap- 
pears clad  like  an  old  senator,  having  a  robe  of  cloth  of 
gold  that  hangs  down  to  the  earth,  with  large  sleeves 
to  it  lined  with  red  taCTety. 

4.  Official  Potcers. — .^s  we  have  seen  above,  the  pope 
of  Rome  is  now  the  supreme  head  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Roman  Catholic  world.  Hehl  to  be  the  successor 
of  the  apostle  Peter,  the  pope  is  claimed  to  be  Christ's 
vicar  on  earth.  The  (Council  of  Florence,  1489,  says : 
"  DeAnimus,  Sanctam  apostolicam  Sedem  et  Bomanum 
Pontilicem  in  universum  orbem  tenere  primatum,  et 
ipsum  Pontificem  Komanum  successorem  esse  B.  Petri 
principis  apostolorum,  et  verum  Ohristi  vicarium,  to- 
tiusque  Ecclesias  caput  et  omnium  Christianorum  pa- 
trem  ac  doctorem  exiatcre,  et  ipai  in  B.  Petro  pascendi, 
regendi  ac  giil)eniandi  universalem  Ecclesiam  a  Domino 
Noalro  Jesu  Christo  plenum  potestatem  traditam  esse, 
quemadmodum  etiam  in  gestis  cecumeniconim  ctmcilio- 
rum  et  in  sacris  canonibus  rontinetur"  (BuUarium  Ro- 
manum  [ed.  Luxemb.],  i,  336).  A  similar  doctrine  is 
proclaimed  by  the  fifth  Laieran  0>nncil  of  1512  (c  i, 
De  Omciliis  in  V,  iii,  7),  in  the  Roman  Catechism,  pt. 
i,  c.  X,  qu.  II,  and  in  the  Profession  of  Faith  of  the 
Council  of  Trent :  "  Sanctam  Catholicam  et  apostolicam 


Romanam  Ecclesiam  omnium  Ecclesiamm  matrem  et 
magistram  agnosco;  Romanoque  Fontifici,  beati  Petii 
apostolorum  principis  successori  ac  Jesu  Christi  ricaiio, 
veram  obedientiam  spondeo  ac  juro."  As  such  he  is  to 
be  invested  with  all  power  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Universal  Church.  This  embraces  authnr- 
ity  to  examine  and  decide  authoritatively  all  oontru- 
versiea,  to  convoke  councils,  to  revise  and  confirm  their 
decrees,  to  issue  general  decrees,  whether  upon  discipline 
and  morals  or  upon  doctrine,  to  appoint  bishops  in  all 
parts  of  the  Church,  to  confirm  the  election  when  made 
by  the  clergy  or  by  the  civil  authorities,  no  matter  ho* 
it  may  have  been  made ;  he  can  also  depose  bishops,  and 
set  others  in  their  place,  and  even,  in  cases  of  great 
emergency,  suppress  bishoprics,  and  change  their  eccle- 
siastical limits  according  to  his  judgment  of  the  ezitl- 
ing  requirements  of  the  Church ;  he  is  also  to  judge  of 
the  doctrines  taught  in  particular  books  or  by  particular 
individuals,  and  to  pronounce  infallibly  as  to  their  con- 
formity with  the  Catholic  faith,  or  the  contrary.  In 
addition  to  these  powers,  it  is  still  further  claimed  for 
him  by  the  Ullramontanes,  as  we  have  seen  above  and 
in  the  article  Infalubilitt,  that  he  is  endowed  by 
tiod  with  infallibility ;  so  that  what  he  says  ex  caAe- 
dra,  i.  e.  officially  and  as  pope,  is  of  divine  authority, 
and  cannot  be  questioned  or  denied;  «nd  that  also, as 
the  vicar  of  Christ,  he  has  a  supreme  anihority  over  all 
civil  riders  and  civil  jurisdiction,  the  allegiance  of  all 
the  faithful  to  him  being  superior  to  that  which  is  due 
to  their  respective  governments.     See  Primacy. 

The  principal  scriptural  authority  fur  the  papacy  re- 
lied upon  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  Hatt.  xvi, 
18,19.  Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  mean- 
ing of  this  famous  passage,  we  may  here  quote  from  Ab- 
Jbott's  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  a  statement 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  interpretation,  and  the  grounds 
on  which  that  view  is  rejected  by  all  Protestants : 

"Tlie  ordiiinrj' Roman  Catholic  view  of  this  pa»!<a^ls 
that  Christ  declared  his  purpose  to  found  a  great  eccleti- 
rtstfcsl  orgaoizjilion ;  that  this  organization  was  to  \k 
built  upon  Peier  and  his  succesi*ors  ns  its  true  ft>nfida- 
lion ;  tnat  they  were  to  represent  to  all  lime  the  anihor- 
itv  of  God  upon  the  earth,  ueine  clothed,  by  virtue  of  their 
nJUre,  with  a  coutlnnons  inppiralion,  nnd  anihorized  by 
the  Word,  and  titled  by  the  lurtwelliiig  Spirit  of  God,  to 
^uide,  direct,  iliamine,  aud  command  the  disciple?  of 
Chrlat,  with  the  same  force  and  effect  as  Christ  blniMlf 
(see  Phillips,  Kirchenrechi,  i,  14<).  See  art.  PETm.  Thic 
view  is  nuleoable  for  the  foUowine  reasons:  1.  Cfarii>i 
does  not,  as  we  have  seen,  refer  to  a  detiuite  eccle«iaitticsl 
organization  by  the  word  ehiereti,  and  would  not  be  «> 
nnder^tood  by  Dis  disciples.  &  Peter  was  not  by  numre 
rock-like;  he  was,  on  the  contrary,  chanicleristically  im- 
pulsive and  unstable.  There  must  be,  therefore,  some 
other  sl|;nilicauce  In  the  words  'Thou  art  a  rock'  which 
the  Koman  Catholic  interpretation  loses.  3.  Neither  h« 
nor  the  other  disciples  understood  that  Christ  invented 
him  with  any  snob  authority  and  position.  He  did  not  , 
occupy  any  such  place  in  the  Church  while  he  lived.  In 
the  ttrVt  council  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv,  7-11)  he  was  sim- 
ply an  adviser,  the  ofilce  of  chief  or  president  being  ap- 
parently held  by  James ;  Paul  withRKmd  Peter  to  bis  face, 
as  uo  disciple  ever  withstood  Christ,  or  would  have  with- 
stood his  acknowledged  reprerantsUve  (Oal.  ii,  11-14): 
aud  throoghont  the  N.  T.  the  apostles  are  all  treated  as 
co-eqnaW  (Matt,  xviii,  1 :  xli,  «s ;  xxiil,  8;  John  xv,  1-S ; 
Rev.  xxl,  14).  4.  There  is  neither  here  nor  anywhere  else 
in  the  N.  1".  any  hint  of  a  successor  to  Peter,  or  of  any  au- 
thority in  him  to  api>olnt  a  successor,  or  of  any  snch  au- 
thority vested  in  any  of  the  apostle«,  or  exercised,  or  n>- 
sumed  to  be  exercised,  by  any  of  ihem.  C.  The  N.  T. 
thronghout,  and  ilie  O.  T.  in  all  its  prophecies,  recognise" 
Christ  fls  the  chief  corner-stone,  the  fonndation  on  which 
the  kingdom  of  G^d  can  alone  be  bnilt.  6.  Mark  and  Liibc 
omit  from  their  account  this  utterance  of  Christ ;  If  it 
really  designated  Peier  as  the  foundation  of  the  visible 
Church,  and  was  thns  essentini  and  not  lucldentnl  to  ibe 
right  nnderstanding  of  the  whole  incident,  it  would  not 
be  omiiied  from  their  nccoojita."    See  Rook. 

Few  Christian  governments  have  ever  been  willing 
to  recognise  to  their  full  extent  the  rights  claimed  by 
and  for  the  Roman  popes.  The  placet  (q.  v.)  was  intro- 
duce<l  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  most  of  the  states;,  an<l 
without  it  no  papal  bull  could  be  promulgated;  aiid  the 
popes  found  it  necessary  to  consent  to  the  conclusion 
of  special  concordats  (q.  v.)  or  conveiitions,  which,  in 
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the  way  of  compromise,  regulated  the  papal  rights 
which  a  state  gove.*nment  bound  itself  to  recognise. 

Many  popes  in  the  Middle  Ages  also  claimed  the 
power  of  deposing  kings,  of  absolving  the  subjects  of 
excommunicated  princes  from  their  oath  of  allegiance, 
tnd,  in  general,  an  unlimited  power  over  temporal  as 
veil  as  spiritual  affairs.  That  a  number  of  popes  as- 
Nimed  this  right  is  a  fact  admitted  on  all  sides;  but  it 
ii  quite  oommon  among  Roman  Catholics  to  deny  that 
this  is  a  right  inherent  in  the  papal  dignity,  aiid  also 
that  it  was  ever  claimed  by  the  popes  as  a  right  be- 
kmging  to  them  in  virtue  of  their  office.  A  few  sam- 
ples of  pontifical  arrogance  may  suffice  for  illustration 
here: 

Pope  Paschal  n,  In  1099,  deprived  Henry  IV,  and  excited 
eoemles  to  persecute  him ;  telliiiff  tbem  thai  ctiey  coald 
not  *^uirer  a  more  acceptable  sacrifice  lo  Qod  than  by  im- 
pozning  him  who  eudeavoi-ed  to  take  the  kingdom  ttum 
OoA'i  (Jhqrch."  P>>pe  Gregory  VII  says:  "For  the  die- 
ttityand  defence  of  QikI's  holy  Cbarch,  in  the  name  of  Al- 
niightT  Ood,  the  Fatber,  Son,  and  Holy  Gbosi,  I  depone 
from  Imperial  and  royal  administration  king  Ueury,  son 
nf  Henry  sometime  emperor,  who  too  boldlv  iiiid  rashly 
hath  laid  hands  on  thy  Charch;  and  I  absofve  all  Chris- 
tian eabjecls  to  the  empire  fVom  that  oath  whereby  they 
were  wnnt  to  plight  their  faith  unto  trne  kings;  for  It  la 
rigtit  thnt  he  Bhonld  be  deprived  of  dignity  who  doth  en- 
deavor to  diminiflb  the  m^eaty  of  the  Charch.  Go  to, 
therefure,  most  holy  princes  of  the  apostles,  and  what  1 
said,  by  iuterpostug  your  aathority,  confirm :  that  all  men 
may  now  at  length  understand.  If  ye  can  bind  and  loose 
In  heaven,  that  ye  also  can  upon  earth  take  away  and  give 
empires,  kingdoms,  and  whatsoever  mortals  can  have ;  for 
if  ye  can  Judge  things  belonging  auto  Ood,  what  is  to  be 
deemed  conceruiug  these  inferior  and  profane  things? 
And  if  ic  Is  yonr  part  to  Judge  angels,  who  govern  proud 
princes,  what  becoraeth  It  yon  to  do  towards  tlieir  ser- 
TaDtif  l,et  kings  now,  and  nil  secular  princes,  learn  by 
this  man's  example  what  ye  cnn  do  in  heaven,  and  in  what 
esteem  ye  are  with  Qod;  and  let  them  henceforth  fenr  to 
flight  commands  of  holy  Cliurch,  but  put  forth  snddenly 
bis  jadgmeur,  that  all  men  may  understAud  that  not  cas- 
n-ijty,  liut  by  yonr  means,  this  son  of  Iniquity  doth  fall 
from  his  kingdom."  Pope  Boniface  VIII,  In  1894,  has  a 
decree  extant  In  the  canon  law  rnnnlug  thus:  "We  de- 
dare,  say,  define,  prononnce  It  to  be  of  necessity  to  sal- 
vation for  eve^  human  creature  to  be  subject  to  the  Ito- 
nian  pontiff.  One  sword  must  be  under  another,  and  the 
temporal  nnthority  most  be  subject  to  the  spiritual  power, 
whence,  if  the  earthly  power  doth  go  astray,  It  must  be 
jsdged  by  the  spiritual  power."  Before  him,  pope  Inno- 
Cf'nt  in  affirmed  **  the  pontifical  authority  so  much  to 
exceed  the  royal  power,  as  the  sun  doth  the  moon  ;"  and 
applies  to  the  furmer  the  words  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah— 
iioae,  oonatitui  U  ifiiper  getUet  et  regtta — "  See,  I  faave  set 
itise  over  the  nations  and  over  the  kingdoms,  to  root  out 
and  to  poll  down,  and  to  destroy  and  to  throw  down,"  etc. 
Of  ihis  power  thai  |>ope  made  experiment  by  deposing 
[be  emperor  Otho  IV,  "whom,"  says  Nanderns,  ■'^os  re- 
MHoos  to  the  apostolical  see,  he  first  did  strike  with  an 
soathema;  then  nim  persevering  In  his  obstinacy,  did,  in 
1  coondl  of  prelates  held  at  Kome,  prononnce  deposed 
from  empire."  This  monstrous  anihority  was  avowed  by 
that  great  conncll  under  this  pope  which,  according  to  the 
Conndl  of  Trent,  did  represent  or  constitnte  the  Charch, 
when  Ic  was  ordained  that  If  a  "  temporal  lord,  being  re- 
qrrired  nnd  admonished  by  the  Charch,  shonld  neglect  to 
porge  bis  territory  from  heretical  flllb,  be  should,  by  the 
metropolitan  and  the  other  comprovincial  bishops,  be 
aoosed  in  the  band  of  excommnnlcatlon ;  and  thnt  If  he 
•iKiold  slight  to  make  satisfaction  within  a  year,  it  shonld 
be  signified  to  the  pope,  that  he  might  from  that  time  de- 
noance  the  aobjects  absolved  from  their  fealty  to  him,  and 
eipoae  the  territory  to  be  seized  on  by  Catholics,"  etc. 
Pope  Plus  V,  in  1670,  begins  his  bnil  against  queen  Eliz- 
abeth in  these  words ;  "  Ho  that  reigoeth  on  high,  to  whom 
is  given  all  power  In  heaven  and  In  earth,  hath  aimmltted 
the  one  holy  catholic  and  apostolic  Church,  ont  of  which 
there  is  no  salvatbm,  to  one  alone  on  earth,  namely,  to 
Peter,  prince  of  the  apostles,  and  to  the  Roman  pontitt 
SMcessor  of  Peter,  U>  be  governed  with  a  plenlmde  or 
V«wer.  This  one  he  hath  constituted  prince  over  all  na- 
liiios  and  all  kingdoms,  that  he  might  pluck  up,  destroy, 
dissipate,  minnle,  plant,  and  bnlld."  And  in  the  same 
hnll  he  declares  that  "  he  thereby  deprives  the  queen  of 
Iter  pretended  right  to  the  kingdom,  and  nf  all  dominion, 
dlntty,  and  privily  whatsoever:  and  absolves  all  the 
nobles,  aol^ects,  ana  people  of  the  kingdom,  and  whoever 


else  have  sworn  to  her,  from  Ibejr  oath,  and  all  duty  what- 
H^wver,  in  regard  of  dominion,  fidelity,  and  obedience." 
Tlie  boll  of  pone  SIxtns  V,  In  1IS8B,  against  Henry,  king  of 
Navarre,  and  the  prince  of  Cond^,  begins  thus:  "The  an- 
thority  given  to  St.  Peter  and  his  successors,  by  the  Im- 
mense power  of  tbe  Btemal  King,  excels  all  the  powers 
(H  eaitoly  Uogs  and  princes.    It  passes  onconirollable 


sentence  apon  them  all ;  and  If  it  find  any  of  them  rcsiat- 
Ing  God's  ordinance.  It  takes  more  severe  vengeance  of 
them,  casting  them  down  from  their  thrones,  though  never 
so  puissant,  and  tumbling  them  down  to  the  lowest  parts 
of  the  earth,  as  the  miuTi^ters  of  aspiring  Lucifer."  He 
then  proceeds  to  thunder  against  them,  "  We  deprive 
them  and  their  posterity  forever  of  their  dominions  and 
kingdoms;"  ana  accordingly  he  deprives  those  princes 
of  their  kingdoms  and  dominions,  absolves  their  sub- 
jects f^om  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  forbids  them  to 
pay  any  obedience  to  tbem.  "By  the  aathority  of  tiiese 
presents,  we  do  absolve  and  set  free  all  persons,  as  well 
Jointly  as  severally,  from  any  such  oath,  and  from  all  duty 
whatsoever  In  regard  of  dominion,  fealty,  and  obedience: 
and  do  charge  nnd  forbid  all  and  every  of  them  that  they 
do  not  dare  to  obey  them,  or  any  of  theh:  admonitions, 
laws,  and  commands." 

For  a  full  review  of  this  question,  see  Galucak 
Church;  Investiture;  Tbmporai.  PowifR, 

III.  I'he  Ktedion  of  the  Pope.— In  the  2d  and  Sd  cen- 
turies the  bishops  of  Rome  were,  like  all  the  bishops  of 
the  ancient  Church,  elected  by  the  clergy  and  the  peo- 
ple. When  Christianity  was  declared  to  be  tbe  religion 
of  the  state,  the  emperors  claimed  a  share  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  pope.  The  clergy  of  Rome  greatly  disliked 
the  interference  of  the  emperors  in  the  election  of  their 
bishops,  and.  after  the  destruction  of  the  Western  Roman 
empire  in  499,  a  Roman  synod  under  bishop  Sym- 
machus  vindicated  to  the  Roman  clergy  the  exclusive 
right  of  electing  the  bishop.  Three  years  later,  602,  the 
Roman  synod  declared  a  decree  issued  by  Odoacer,  who 
as  successor  of  the  Roman  emperor  demanded  that  no 
bishop  of  Rome  should  be  elected  **  sine  nostra  consulta- 
tione,"  to  be  an  unwarranted  encroachment  upon  the 
rights  of  the  Church.  That  Odoacer  paid  no  attention 
to  these  rtsolntions  is  proved  b,v  the  fact  that  in  514  he 
had  a  share  in  the  election  of  Felix  III.  Tbe  Gothic 
kings  Theodoric  and  his  successors,  as  well  as  Justinian 
I  and  the  Byzantine  emperors,  likewise  disregarded  the 
occasional  protests  of  the  Roman  bishops.  They  are 
known  to  have  appointed  or  confirmed  several  popes— 
as  Vigilins,  Pelagius  I,  and  Pelagius  II.  The  so-called 
Liber  cUurnus,  a  collection  of  formulas  of  the  Roman 
Curia,  which  relates  to  the  time  from  the  6th  to  the 
8th  century,  and  received  its  present  shape  in  the  8th 
century,  expressly  mentions  that  the  Roman  bishops 
elected  by  the  clergy  and  the  people  were  confirmed  by 
the  Greek  emperor,  or  his  representative,  the  exareh  of 
Ravenna.  The  weak  rule  of  the  last  Longobardian 
kings,  and  the  impotence  of  the  emperors  in  Constanti- 
nople, greatly  favored  the  endeavors  of  the  popes  to  ex- 
clude altogether  the  influence  of  princes  from  the  papal 
elections.  During  the  reign  of  Pepin  the  Short  and 
Charlemagne  the  elections  were  entirely  free,  and  the 
report  that  a  Roman  synod  under  Adrian  I  conferred 
upon  Charlemagne  the  right  of  confirming  the  elected 
pope  is  a  forgery.  The  popes  of  this  time  only  notified 
Pepin  and  Charles  of  the  result  of  the  elections.  Tbe 
baneful  influence  which  was  soon  after  obtained  by  the 
Roman  nobility  upon  tbe  electiona  of  the  popes  in- 
duced again  an  interference  of  the  imperial  power,  and 
in  824  Lothaire,  tbe  son  of  Louis  le  Dettonnaire,  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  Eugenins  II,  according  to  which 
the  consecration  of  a  newly  elected  pope  was  not  to  take 
place  without  the  concurrence  of  an  imperial  delegate. 
This  agreement  remained  in  force  throughout  the  fol- 
lowing century.  In  the  10th  century  Otho  the  Great 
rescued  the  Church  from  the  most  disgraceful  condition 
in  which  it  had  yet  found  itself,  and  rid  it  of  some 
of  the  most  wicked  popes  which  have  ever  disgraced 
the  see  of  Rome.  It  was  quite  common  in  the  Church 
then  to  look  upon  the  emperor  ai  the  chief  pillar  of  re- 
form, and  it  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a 
greater  influence  was  accorded  to  him  than  had  been 
possessed  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  When  he  entered 
the  city  of  Rome,  the  people,  according  to  Luitprand, 
had  to  take  an  oath  "  numqnam  se  papam  electuros  aut 
ordinaturos  prseter  consensum  atque  electioncm  domini 
imperatoris  Ottonis  Csesaris  Augusti  filiique  regis  Otto- 
nis."    After  the  Synod  of  Sutri  had,  in  1046,  deposed 
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■11  the  three  popes,  the  Roman  people  conferred  upon 
Henry  III,  for  himself  and  his  successors,  the  right 
"  in  electiune  semper  ordinandi  pontificis  principaiura." 
Henry  availed  himself  of  ibis  in  the  appointment  of  the 
German  popes  Clement  II,  Leo  IX,  and  Victor  II,  for 
which  he  consulted  only  his  German  advisers,  as  if  it 
had  been  an  affair  of  the  German  empire.  After  the 
death  of  Henry  III,  the  influence  of  Hildebrand  upon 
the  popes  of  that  time  soon  brought  oo  thf  beginning 
of  a  new  lera  in  the  history  of  the  papacy.  One  of  the 
events  which  mark  the  beginning  of  this  new  lera  is  the 
radical  change  which  was  made  in  the  papal  elections 
by  the  famous  decree  of  Nicholas  II  and  the  Lateran 
Synod  in  1059.  The  essential  points  of  the  decree  are 
the  transfer  of  the  papal  election  to  the  cardinal-bish- 
ops, tlic  total  abolition  of  the  former  concunence  of  the 
Roman  people  and  nobility,  and  virtual  abolition  of  the 
former  imperial  right;  for  the  words  "salvo  debito 
honors  et  reverentia"  do  not  appear  to  imply  more  than 
the  right  of  the  emperor  to  demand  a  notification  of  the 
result  of  the  election.  The  emperors  were  to  possess 
the  insignificant  rights  which  were  left  to  them  only  as 
a  personal  privilege,  for  the  conferring  of  which  every 
new  emperor  had  to  make  an  application.  The  decree 
of  Nicholas  I  was  further  developed  and  defined  by  that 
of  Alexander  HI  and  the  Lateran  Synod  of  1179,  which 
made  the  validity  of  the  papal  election  contingent  upon 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  cardinals.  The  defeat  of  the 
emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  iu  his  struggle  with  the 
papacy  put  an  end  forever  to  even  the  nominal  rights 
of  the  emperors  in  regard  to  the  papal  elections.  The 
first  provisions  concerning  the  conclave  were  made  by 
Gregory  X  and  the  Council  of  Lyons  in  1274.  The 
town  for  holding  the  conclave  (q.  v.)  was  not  to  be  ex- 
clusively Rome,  but  the  city  in  which  the  pope  died ; 
and  in  case  this  city  was  under  an  interdict,  the  next 
adjacent  city.  The  place  for  the  conclave  was  the  epis- 
copal palace.  The  provisions  of  the  decree  of  Gregory 
X  were  somewhat,  though  not  eeaentially,  modified  by 
Clement  V  (1306- 1814)  and  Clement  VI  (1342-1856). 
The  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basle  elected  new 
popes,  without  binding  themselves  to  the  papal  provi- 
sions concerning  the  conclaves ;  but  in  this  as  in  many 
other  respects  their  proceedings  were  of  an  exceptional 
character,  and  were  without  abiding  consequences  in 
the  law  of  the  Church.  In  1621  Gregory  XV  issued 
the  constitution  jEterai  Patrit  jUiut,  which  contained 
all  the  principal  provisions  in  regard  to  the  conclave 
that  are  now  in  use.  In  a  few  points  only  it  was  sup- 
plemented by  bulls  of  Urban  VIII  (1625)  and  Clement 
XII  (1782). 

The  present  mode  of  electing  a  pope  has  been  fully 
described  in  the  article  Conclave.  The  right  of  vot- 
ing is  limited  to  the  cardinals  who  have  been  ordained 
deacons.  The  lack  of  this  ordination  may,  however,  be 
supplied  by  a  special  privilege  of  the  pope.  The  car- 
dinals do  not  lose  their  right  of  voting  even  by  excom- 
muuication,  but  they  can  cast  their  votes  only  if  they 
are  personally  present  in  the  conclave.  Those  who  live 
outside  of  the  city  of  Rome  are  not  specially  invited. 
Since  Boniface  IX  (1389)  all  the  popes  have  been  taken 
from  the  College  of  Cardinals,  but  in  a  legal  point  of  view 
the  eligibility  of  the  pope  is  not  conditioned  by  his  be- 
ing a  cardinal.  The  decree  of  Nicholas  II  abolished  a 
former  provision  by  a  Roman  synod  which  demanded 
it,  and  since  then  a  number  of  popes  have  been  elected 
who  were  not  cardinals.  Urban  III,  elected  in  1185,  was 
only  archbishop  of  Milan;  Urban  IV  (1261)  was  patri- 
arch of  Jerusajem ;  Clement  V  (1305),  archbishop  of 
Bordeaux:  Urban  VI,  with  whose  election  in  1378  the 
papal  schism  began,  was  archbishop  of  Bari.  Celestinc 
V  (1294)  was  an  eremite,  who  after  a  long  conclave  was 
agreed  u(>on  by  two  contending  parties  as  a  mere  figure- 
head, and  Urban  V  (1360)  was  abbot  of  St.  Victor  in 
Marseilles.  No  pope  is  allowed  to  appoint  his  own  suc- 
cessor, and  (he  election  by  a  conclave  is  an  indispensable 
condition.    In  troublesome  times  some  popes,  as  Pius 


TI  (died  1799)  and  Pius  VII  (died  1828),  provided  that 
at  the  election  of  their  successors  some  of  the  regula- 
tions fur  the  holding  of  the  conclave  might  be  diapeused 
with.  Pius  IX  is  reported  to  have  made  similar  ar- 
rangements for  the  election  of  his  successor.  The  em- 
peror of  Austria,  as  the  successor  of  the  Roman  emperor, 
and  the  governments  of  France  and  Spain,  have  exer- 
cised, and  the  governments  of  Naples  and  Portugal 
have  cUimed,  the  right  of  excluding  some  particiilar 
cardinal,  as  persona  mmvt  grata,  from  the  pa|Hd  throne. 
The  right  is  exercised  before  an  election  through  a 
member  of  the  College  of  Cardinals,  who  is  commissioned 
for  that  purpose  by  the  government,  and  it  is  limited 
to  one  veto  at  each  conclave.  It  is  generally  believed 
at  the  time  of  this  writing  (1877)  that,  on  the  death  of 
pope  Pius  IX,  the  empire  of  (Germany  will  claim  this 
right,  in  order  to  prevent  the  election  of  the  candidate 
of  the  Jesuits,  Long  usage  causes  the  selection  of  the 
candidate  from  the  Italian  cardinals.  Several  popes,  like 
Celestine  V,  have  resigned  the  ofiice ;  quite  a  number,  in 
the  course  of  the  Middle  Ages,  have  been  deposed  by  the 
emperors;  and  in  the  loth  century  the  councils  of  Pisa, 
Constance,  and  Basle  claimed  and  exercised  the  right 
of  deposing  the  pope.  The  principle,  first  enounced  by 
the  Pseudo-Isidorinn  Decretals,  and  ever  since  main- 
tained by  the  advocates  of  the  extreme  papal  system, 
that  the  apostolical  see  is  not  judgetT  by  any  one 
("apostolica  sedes  a  nemine  judicatur"),  has  more  and 
more  I>een  accepted  by  the  Church ;  and  after  the  Vati- 
can Council  it  would  appear  to  be  impossible  that  the 
Catholic  world  would  ever  recognise  any  vacancy  of 
the  papal  see  except  those  caused  by  the  voluntary 
resignation  or  the  death  of  the  incumbent. 

The  coronation  and  consecration  ceremonies  attend- 
ing the  inauguration  of  the  pope  are  of  a  very  solemn 
and  impressive  character.  \Ve  give  a  description  in 
the  words  of  an  eye-witness : 

"  About  eleven  o'clock  the  procession  besan  to  srrive 
fh>m  the  Qnirlnal  Palace.  It  was  Immensely  long.  The 
cardinals  were  In  their  state  carrlaces,  and  each  was  ac- 
companied by  several  carriages  ftilT  of  allendnnt^.  The 
senator  and  governor  of  Rome  formed  part  of  the  train. 
The  pope  was  in  a  state  coach  drawn  br  six  black  horses, 
and  preceded  by  a  priest  riding  on  h  white  mule,  and  bear* 
ing  a  l**'*ge  crnclflx.  The  procession  went  ronud  by  the 
back  of  St..  Peter's,  and  the  pope  went  up  to  the  SlVtioe 
Chspel,  where  various  ceremonies  were  performed  which 
I  did  not  fee.  In  about  half  an  hoar  the  pmcessinn  en* 
tered  the  centre  door  of  St.  Peter's.  In  all  these  proces- 
sions the  lowest  orders  of  the  clerpy  came  first,  then  bish- 
ops, archbishops,  cardinals,  and,  Isslly,  the  pope.  He  was 
borne  aloft  on  his  thnine,  carried  by  twelve  bearers,  the 
choir  singing,  Eeee  moerdos  ntaffntu — 'Behold  the  great 
priest !'  At  the  chapel  of  the  Snntlssimo  he  stopped  and 
adored  the  host.  He  wns  then  t>ome  forward  to  the  htgb- 
allar,  and,  passing  by  the  north  side  of  it,  alighted  in  a 
space  enclosed  for  the  nse  of  the  pope  and  the  cardinals 
on  the  cast  side.  He  walked  np  to  the  altar,  prayed  at 
the  font  of  it,  ascended  the  steps,  and  seated  himself  on 
the  middle  of  the  altar,  on  the  very  spot  where  the  cibo- 
rfnm  or  pyx,  containing  the  host,  nsually  stands.  The  car- 
dinals iu  snccei«slon  went  thrungh  the  ceremony  of  ado- 
ration. This  ceremony  Is  performed  three  limes:  Jir^t^ 
before  quitting  the  conclave;  swondlw,  in  the  Slstlne  Chap- 
el before  the  procession  came  into  8t.  Peter's ;  and  now, 
for  the  thini  tune,  each  cardinal  prostrated  himself  l)efore 
the  pope,  then  klp»>ed  his  toe,  or  rather  his  slipper,  next 
kissed  his  hand,  which  was  not  hare,  but  covered  by  thv 
cape  of  his  rnhes:  and,  lastly,  the  pope  embraced  each 
twice,  and  when  all  had  gone  through  this  cereniooy,  the 
pope  rose  and  bestowed  his  blessing  on  the  people  pres- 
ent, and  retired  In  a  sedan  chair,  on  the  hack  of  which 
there  is  embroidered  In  eo\A  a  dove,  to  represent  the  Ihilr 
Spirit"  On  the  Sabbath  after  his  solemn  Installation  his 
holiness  performs  mass  at  an  altar  of  the  richest  decora- 
tion, the  pontifical  mantle  belnf?  placed  on  htm  by  the  old- 
est cardinal-deacon,  who  addresses  him  thns:  ^* Receive 
the  holy  mantle,  the  plenitude  of  the  pontifical  offices.  In 
the  honor  of  Almighty  God,  and  of  the  mo«t  glorlons  Vir- 
gin Mary,  bis  mother,  and  of  the  blessed  apostles  Peter 
and  Paul,  and  of  the  holy  Roman  Obnreh."  After  thlii 
comes  the  pnhlic  coronation  on  the  balcony  above  the 
great  door  of  St.  Peter's.  His  mantle  as  a  priest  is  taken 
off,  and  bis  triple  crown  as  a  king  li>  put  on,  with  these 
words:  "Receive  the  tiara  sdomedwlth  three  crowns,  and 
know  that  thou  art  the  father  of  princes  and  kings,  the 
governor  of  the  world,  on  earth  vicar  of  onr  Siwlonr  Jevns 
(Jbrlst,  to  whom  is  honor  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever. 
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Aoev."  His  holtneiit  then  prooonnc«9  till*  pnyer:  "  Hay 
tbe  boI:r  apostles  Peter  and  PanI,  In  whora  power  aud  au- 
Uiority  we  oinflde,  lulereede  for  us  with  the  Lord.  By 
the  prayere  aud  merits  of  the  blessed  Mary,  always  a  vlr- 

fiu,of  the  blesMd  Michael,  the  archangel,  of  the  blessed 
obn  tbe  Baptist,  and  the  holy  apoetles  Peter  aud  PanI, 
aad  all  the  saiots;  may  Almighty  God  have  mercy  upon 

Qand  may  Jesns  Christ,  havlug  remitted  all  your  suis, 
yon  to  life  everlasting.  Ameu."  "May  the  Almighty 
sod  mercifhl  Lord  grant  you  indalgence,  iibsolutltm,  and 
remission  of  all  yunr  sins,  space  fur  true  aud  fruitful  re- 
pemance,  a  heart  always  peullent,  and  aiueiidineut  of  life, 
tbe  grace  and  coiiw)latlon  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  flnal  per- 
tefetance  In  good  works."  Two  keys  are  also  given  ulm 
ii  the  cborcb  of  St.  John  Lateran. 
(See  aba  WesUyan  Mag.  1861.) 

IT.  List  of  the  Runum  /"opes.— In  the  article  Papacy 
we  have  referred  to  the  uncertainty  prevailing  in  regard 
to  the  first  bishops  of  Rome.  Koman  Catholic  writers 
themselves  quite  generally  admit  that  the  statements 
of  ancient  Cburcb-wrilers  on  the  subject  are  entirely 
ineeoncilaUe,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  establish  with 
toy  degree  of  certainty  the  order  in  which  they  fol- 
lowed each  other,  the  years  of  their  accession  to  tbe  see 
of  Rome,  and  tbe  year  of  their  death.  The  following 
table  ia  given  from  the  Roman  almanac  entitled  6re- 
rarekia  Cattolica  (with  the  original  names  of  the  popes, 
and  notices  of  antipopes,  from  other  sources),  and  al- 
ihoogh  it  is  so  uncritical  in  its  first  part  that  even  the 
Koman  historians  do  not  adopt  it,  it  is  of  some  value, 
as  presenting  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  Rome : 

[a.  ttaadt  for  Sttmt,  B.  for  Bttmad,  U.  for  MMtyr:\ 
Xs.  Nam^  Plua  of  BIrlli.  Tmn. 

I.  SC  Peter,  If Bethsuidaiu  Qalilee  4i-6T 

lS(.Linas,Jf Volterra «I-T8 

iStClelns,  M Rome T8-90 

t  St.  Clement  I,  Jf Rome 9ft-J0O 

9.St.Anacletns,  Jf. Athens 100-118 

fi.  S(.  Evarisms,  Jf Syria 112-lit 

;.  St.  Alexander  I,  Jf. Rome 121-138 

0.  St  Slitns  1,  Jf Rome 1S8-148 

».  a.  Telecphorns,  Jf Greece Ui-1S4 

10.  St  Hyglims,  U Greece 164-1&S 

II.  St.  Pius  I,  Jf. Aquil^a 168-167 

11  .S.  .■^ulcetn^  If. Syria 167-175 

I3.StSotems,  U Campania 176-182 

U.  St.  Elentherius,  Jf Epims 182-198 

15.  St  Victor  I,  Jf Africa 1B8-208 

16.  SI.  ZephvrinHS,  .W...,..Kome 20S-220 

n.St.CsliilusI,  Jf. Rome 221-227 

H.St  Urban  I,  Jf. Rome 227-233 

19.  St  Poiitianos,  Jf. Rome S33-238 

».  St  Antems,  Jf. Greece. 238-239 

SL  St  Fabian,  Jf. Rome 240-263 

».  St  Cnmelimi,  Jf Rome 264-866 

[Noratlvn.  fint  sntipops.] 

S.  St.  Lucius  I,  Jf. Rome 266-267 

M.  SI.  Stephen  I,  Jf Rome 267-260 

». .«.  Slxtus  II,  Jf. Athens 260-261 

K.  St  Diimysins Italy 261-272 

«.  sf.Felii  I,  Jf. Rome 272-875 

is.  .St  Eotychianna Tnscany 275-2S8 

».StCaln^  Jf DalmaUa 283-296 

n.  St  Mareelllnns,  Jf Rome 296-.TO4 

31.  St  Murcellns  I,  Jf Rome 304-309 

3i  Sf.Bnwbins Calabria 809-811 

S3.  .St.MelchUdes Africa 811-314 

M.  St  Sylvester Rome 814-337 

35.  St  Marcus Rome 337-340 

M..'«.Jidin8l Rome. 341-352 

37.  St  Liberins Rome 362-368 

38;.St.Pelix  n. Rome 863-366 

n.StDamasa8 Spain 366-384 

[CnkjDtu,  uiU|W|i«.l 

40.StSlricius Rome. 884-898 

41.  St  .^oastaslns Rome 899-409 

list.  Innocent  I Albano 409-417 

43.S(.ZaeimHs Greece. 417-418 

41  SI.Bnniliice  I Rome 418-428 

46.  St  Celestlne  I Campania 428-132 

*«.StKlxtiis  III Rome 482-440 

4T.StLeii  \,tUQrtiU Tnscany. 440-461 

«.S(.  Hilary Cagliarl 401-168 

IS.S.SImpIiclns Tivoll 46S-4S3 

«>■  St  Felix  III Rome 483-I92 

H.StOelsslnsI Africa 492-496 

Oa.StAu,istn»iaslI Rome 496-498 

B.  81  Syinniachns. Rome 493-614 

H  St  HnnnlMlaa. Froslnone 614-688 

i6.StJuhnI, Jf Tuscany 623-526 

M-Sf.FtlixIV Benevent 626-630 

67.  Boiiifnce  IL Rome 630-632 

M-'li'hnll Rome 682-635 

H^StAgapetosI Borne 636-536 
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St.  Sylverlua,  J(. Froslnone 

VIgllius Rome 

Pelaglus  I Rome 

John  III Rome  . 


No. 

<0. 

61. 

62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66. 

«7. 

68. 

(». 

7U. 

71. 

72. 

78. 

74. 

76. 

76. 

77. 

78. 

79. 

80. 

81. 

82. 

88. 

84. 

86. 

86. 

87. 

88. 

80. 

90. 

91. 

92. 

93. 

94. 

96. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 

107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 

116. 
116. 
117. 

iia 

119. 
120. 
131. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 
187. 
128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 
IBS. 
184. 


186. 
186. 

187. 
188. 
139. 

140. 

141. 

142. 
143. 
144. 

145. 
146. 


Totid. 
636-633 
638-666 
556-66(1 
S60-678 

Benedict  I Rome 674-678 

PelaglnelL Rome 678-690 

;%  Gregory  I,  (AeOreoC.  Rome 690-604 

Sablnlanne Volterra 604-6«6 

Boniface  III Rome 6<i7-«i>7 

Sit  Boniface  IT. The  Marches 608-616 

St.  AdeodatUB  I Rome 615-6.9 

Boniface  V. Naples 6l9-6-.'5 

Uonorlus  L Campania 685-0.'n 

Severinns Rome 610-640 

John  IV Oalmatia MO-642 

TheodorusI Greece. 642-619 

St.Martlnl,  Jf TodL 649-655 

SCBngeniusI Rome 668-6.%6 

StVitallanns Segnl 667-672 

AdemlaiusII Rome 679-676 

Donns  I Rome 676-678 

Sr.Agathon Greece. 678-6S9 

St.LeoII Sicily 682-683 

S.Benedlctn Rome 684-686 

John  V. AuUochia 085-6S6 

Conon Thrace 686-6S7 

StSerginsI f 687-701 

John  VI Greece 701-708 

John  VII Greece 706-707 

Slslnuins Syria 708-708 

C.instaniine. Syria 706-716 

St  Gregory  II ...Rome 718-731 

.s-t  GrcL'ory  III Syria 781-741 

StZachnry Greece. 741-762 

.Sf.  Stephen  II Rome 762-782 

Stephen  III Rome 762-757 

St  Pnu  1 1 Rome 767-767 

Stephen  IV Syracuse. 768-771 

Adrian  I Rome 771-71!6 

St  Leo  III Rome 796-S16 

Stephen  V Rome 816-817 

St  Paschal  I Rome S17-S24 

EugeniusII Rome 824-827 

Valentlniis Rome 827-S2I 

Gregory  IV Rome 887-844 

SerginsII Ri>me 844-847 

.«tLeoIV. Rome 847-865 

[FAbulou*  Antlpop*  Jou.] 

Benedict  III Rome 806-868 

St  Nicholas  I,  (As  Or««<.Home 868-807 

Adrian  II Rome 867-«72 

John  VIII Rome 872-8S! 

MarinusI Gallese 882-884 

Adrinu  III Rome SM-SSiS 

Stephen  VI Rome 886-891 

Formosns Ostla 891-896 

[s*nr(iu,  utipop*.] 

BouifuceVI Rome 896-896 

Stephen  VII Rome 897-898 

Romanus Gallese 898-898 

TheodnrusII Gallese 8BS-898 

John  IX Tlvoli 898-900 

Benedict  IT Rome 900-903 

LeoV Ardea 908-908 

Christopher. Rome 9f»-»04 

Serginsin Rome 904-911 

Aniistasias  III Rome 911-913 

Lando Sabine 918-914 

JohnX Ravenna 915-928 

Leo  VI Rome 998-989 

Stephen  VIII Rome 929-981 

John  XI Rome 981-9S6 

Leo  VII Rome 936-98<.> 

Stephen  IX Rome 939-942 

Marinas  II Rome 943-040 

Agapetns  II Rome 946-956 

John  XII* Rome 956-964 

(OcfaiTbui  CooU.) 

[r.Kvni,iiiUpi>p<.i 

Benedict  V. Rome 964-061 

John  XIII Rome 906-972 

(Bishop  JobD  of  RAvcnoa.) 

Benedict  VI Rome 972-973 

Donns  II Rome 975-»7« 

Benedict  VIL Rome 976-084 

(Coiitl,bUboporSiitrl.) 

John  XIV. Pavia 984-085 

(Pour,  blihop  of  Pftvia.) 

Boniface  TIL f 986-988 

(ConlttMl  BoDtfoco  Franco.) 

John  XV Rome 986-096 

John  XVL f 996.990 

Gregory  V Germany 996-999 

(BroDO,  court  cbaplaio  of  the  ompcror.) 

John  XVII ? 999-999 

Sylvester  II France 999-1008 

(acrbort.) 


>  Tlie  flnt  pop*  who  chaofcd  hii  nuno  oa  aMcodlns  tiu  p«p«l  throno. 
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Ko.  Nsm*.  Plan  of  Blrtb.  Term. 

UT.  John  XVIII Rome lOOS-1008 

148.  John  XIX Rome 10US-100» 

149.  SergiusIV Rome 1009^1012 

150.  BeDcdict  VIII Rome 1012-lOM 

(Contt.) 

161.  John  XX Koine 10M-108S 

(ContL, »  brotbier  of  the  pr«c«dioc.) 

152.  Benedict  IX Rome lOSS-lOM 

(TbMpliylact,  nephew  of  the  two  pTMadlBg.) 

[Sylvelter,  Atilipope.] 

163.  Gregory  VI Rome I044-1(M6 

(Archprieet  John  Uratlftoa*.) 

164.  Clement  II Germany lOM-1047 

(BUbop  Suidger  of  tUinberf.) 

ISS.  DamasQB  II Germany 1048-1048 

(BUhop  Pftppo  of  Brizen.) 

186.  St  Leo  IX Germany 1049-1066 

(BUhop  Bruuo  of  TouT.) 

157.  Victor  II Germany 1066-1067 

(Blehop  Gebh«r>l  of  (:i<:hatidt.) 

165.  Stephen  X Germany 1067-1063 

(Abbot  Frederick  of  MoutecMclllo.) 

169.  Benedict  X ? 1068-1060 

(Juho  Mlnclu  Contl,  bitbop  of  VtUMri.) 

160.  Nicholaa  II France 1060-lOCl 

(Biihop  Oenrd  of  Flor«DC«.) 

181.  Alexander  11 Milan lOtl-lO'S 

(AuMflin  B^daKlo,  biehop  of  Lacca.) 

lOa.  S<.  Gregory  VII Soaua I07S-10S6 

(Cerdiaul  Hildebraod.) 
[Clement  III,  nnllpope.J 

103.  Victor  III Benevent 1067-1087 

(Deeiderlue,  duke  of  Capue.  abbot  of  Biontefmlno.) 

164.  Urban  II Frame 1068-1099 

(Otto  dc  La^rB,cardinal-bi»hopofOaUa.) 

166.  Paschal  II Bieda. 1099-1118 

(Cardinal  Kainer.) 
[Albert  and  TheodoHc,  autlpopee.] 

166.  GelasiusII Gaeta 1118-1119 

(Cardinal  Jobanitee  Ci^etaol.) 

107.  Call%tu9ll.. France 1119-1124 

(tiuldo,  count  of  Burgundy,  arcbblehop  of  Vienna.) 

108.  Honorius  II Bologna 1124-1180 

(Ijiuibert,  cardinal-biihop  of  Oetia.) 

109.  Innocent  II Rome llBO-1143 

(Cardinal  (ingory  Papy.) 
[Anacletns,  antipupe.] 

no.  Celestlue  II Citia  di  Caslello.. . .1148-1144 

171.  Lucius  II Bologna 1144-1146 

(Cacclauemlni.) 

172.  B.  Kngeuius  III Montemagno 1146-1163 

(Uvmardui,  abbot  at  Roma.) 

173.  Anastflsius  IV Rimie 1163-11B4 

174.  Adrian  IV Englaud 1164-1169 

176.  Alexander  III Siena 1169-1181 

(Roland  Bandinollt.) 
[\'irtOT,  Paarhal,  and  Calllatua,  antipopee.) 

176.  LndusIII Lucca 11S1-118S 

117.  Urban  III Milan 1186-1187 

(Biihop  Humbert  of  Milan.) 

178.  Gregory  VIII Beneventum. 1187-1187 

179.  Clement  III Rome 1187-1191 

180.  Celestine  III Rome 1191-119S 

181.  Innocent  III Anagnl 1198-1210 

(Cardinal  Conti.) 

182.  Honorius  III Rome 1210-1227 

(Savelli.) 

183.  Gregory  IX Anagnl 1227-1241 

(Conll.) 

184.  Celeatine  IV Milan 1241-1241 

(CaatlKlione.) 

186.  Innocent  IV Genoa 1243-1264 

(Fieachl.) 

186.  Alexander  IV Anagnl 1264-1261 

(Contl.) 

187.  Urban  IV France 1201-1204 

(Jacob  Fantalean,  patriarch  of  Jeroaalem.) 

185.  Clement  IV France 1266-1269 

(Guldo  Fulcodi.) 

189.  C.  Gregory  X Piacciiia 1271-1276 

(Theobald  Viicontl.  archdeacon  at  Ll^.) 

190.  Innocent  V Savoy 1276-1276 

(Peter  de  TaranUtie.) 

191.  Adrian  V Genoa 1270-1270 

(Fleachl.) 

192.  John  XXI Portugal 1276-1277 

(Peter  Julian,  blehop  of  Tuieulam.) 

193.  Nicholas  III Rome 1277-1280 

(Cardinal  John  Cajetan  Orflnl.) 

104.  Martin  IV France 1281-1286 

(Simon  de  Brie.) 

196.  Honorius  IV Rome 1286-1287 

(Savelli.) 

196.  Nicholas  IV Ascoli 1288-1292 

(Cardinal  Jerome,  biihop  of  Tnaenlnm.) 

197.  .St  Celestine  V Isernia 1294-1294 

(Peter,  an  eremite.) 

105.  Boniface  VIII Anagni 1294-1303 

(Benedict  Cnjetan.) 

199.  B.Benedict  XI Treviso. 1303-1304 

(Boeeaainl.) 


Ke.  Nuu.  PUen  of  BMh.  Tvm. 

200.  ClemeutV France UOe-lJli 

(Da  Gont,  archbiahop  of  Bordaanx.) 

201,  John  XXII France 1316-1334 

(C^tdlnnl  Jacob  da  Eana.) 
[NIcbolaa,  antfpopa.] 

sot.  Benedict  XIL France 13*4-134! 

(Cardinal  Jacob  Fonmter.) 

203.  Clement  YI France lS42-13Si 

(Cardinal  PaM  Racar.) 

204.  Innocent  VI France 1SS2-13C! 

(Cardinal  Staphaa  Aabart.) 

206.  A  Urban  V France tSCt-lST« 

(Abbot  u  UandUoa.) 

208.  Gregory  XI France 1370-137$ 

(Cardinal  Polar  Rofor.) 

207.  Urban  VI Naplea 13iS-13E» 

(PrIf[naao,  archblabop  of  Bari.) 

[From  1318  to  1410  occnra  tba  ipaat  Weatarp  Scblain,  dnrlac  wbvk. 
in  conflict  with  the  line  of  popea  Inierted  In  the  catAlo^iie.  ia  km»i 
a  rival  llua  raaldlnir  at  ArWnoo— Clement  VII,  tSTS-lsM  ;  Beae. 
diet  XllI,  IS94-1410.  The  Council  of  Plaa,  1410,  detxMed  both  rt- 
Tal  popea :  but  Benedict  XUl  tamalnad  In  acblanj  tm  bia  dastb  in 
UM.J 

208.  Boniface  IX Naples 13S9-14M 

(Cardinal  Patar  Tomanlll.) 

Innocent  VU. Snimona. 14M-14ae 

(MI(lloratl.) 

QregoryXn Venice 140C-14e9 

(<3oriario.) 
Alexander  V Bologna 14O»-1410 

(Cardinal  PeUr  Pbllaicl.) 

JohnXXm Naples 1410-1413 

(Cardinal  Coaaa.) 

Martin  V Rome 1417-1431 

(Cardinal  Otto  Colonna.) 

Engenios  IT Venice 14S1-1447 

((^ondnlmaro.) 

[Felix,  antlpopa.] 

Nicholas  V Sarzana 1447-1496 

(Tbomaa  de  Sarsano.) 

CaliztnslII Spain 14(B-14!I8 

(Cardinal  Alpbona  Bon^) 

PlusII Siena 1468-146* 

(iEnaaa  Sy  ItIim  Plccolomlnl.) 

Panlll Venice. 14M-14;i 

(Barbo.) 
Sixtus  IV Sarona I4Tl-14Si 

(Cardinal  Fimnceaco  dalla  Rorara.) 

Innocent  VIIl Genoa I4S4-149) 

(Cardinal  John  Baptlat  Clbo.) 

Alexander  VI Spain 14aS-lSCS 

(Cardinal  Rodrico  Borila.) 


209. 
210. 
211. 
212. 
218. 
214. 

215. 
216. 
217. 
213. 
219. 
220. 
221. 
222. 
223. 
224. 
226. 
226. 
227. 
228. 
229. 
230. 
231. 
282. 
233. 
234. 
235. 
236. 
237. 


240. 
ML 
242. 
243. 
244. 
246. 
246. 


Pins  III Siena 1803-1303 

(Cardinal  FranHa  Ptccolomlnl.) 
JdIIds  n Savona IS03-1S13 

(Cardinal  Rorera.) 

Leo  X Florence.  161S-1S21 

(Cardinal  da'  Madid.) 
Adrian  TI Netherlands U(21-1S!3 

(Adrian  FlorenU) 

Clement  VII Florence 1013-1:34 

(Cardinal  de'  Medld.) 

Paul  III Rome 1634-15(9 

(Cardinal  Alexander  Famaae.) 

Jallns  in Tuscany UID-19S5 

((Cardinal  del  Monte.) 
Harcellas  IL Montepnlclano ieSB-1966 

(Cardinal  Cerrlno.) 

PanllV Naples 1S5»-1SW 

(Cardinal  C^iraAL)  ..«»»-— 

Plus  IV Milan lgj»-is«» 

(Cardinal  da'  Medld.) 
St  Plus  V Bosco 1666-1972 

(Michael  Ohialari,  cardinal  of  Alaaaandria.) 

Gregory  XIII Bologna I572-liS3 

(Cardinal  Hn(o  Bnoncompamio.) 
Slxtna  V Marchigiano. ISSS-ISM 

(Felli  PeratU,  cardinal  Monlalto.) 

Urban  VII Rome ISMt-lSM 

(Cardinal  Caalagna.) 
Gregory  XIV. Cremona ICOO-ISOI 

(Cardinal  Sfondmtl.) 
Innocent  IX Bologna 1601-1592 

(Cardinal  FacblnetU.) 

Clement  VIII Florence 1602-1606 

(Cardinal  Aldobrandlnl.) 

Leo  XL Florence 1600-16(16 

(Cardinal  OcUrlan  da'  Uedld.) 

PanI  V Rome 1606-1621 

(Cardinal  Camlllo  Bnnbaaa.) 

Gregory  XV. Bologna 1G21-1623 

(Cardinal  Alexander  Lodovlalo.) 

Urban  Vni Florence 1623-1644 

(Cardinal  HalTeo  BarbarlaL) 

Innocent  X Rome 1644-168 

(Cardlnnl  John  PamUI.) 

Alexander  VII Siena 1696-1667 

(Cardinal  Fabio  CUgl.) 

Clement  IX Pistola 1667-lM 

(Cardinal  RoapI(UoaL) 
ClementX Rome UTO-Un 

(Cardinal  AlUari.) 
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Num.  Fl«e«  of  Blrtli.  T«m. 

Innocent  XI Oomo. \Stt-llS9 

(Cudliial  Buudlct  OdMoOeliL) 
AlexinderVm Venice. 1(I8>-1<91 

(Ckrdloal  P«ter  Ottobonl.) 

LinocentXIl Naples IWl-lTOO 

(CudlBil  Aiitlion;  PixutollL) 

CTementXI Urbluo ITOO-lTSl 

(Cudtiul  AlbutL) 
Innocent  XIII Rome mi-lIM 

(Cudlul  ConU.) 

Benedict  xm. Rome 1744-1130 

(CvdlDal  OninL) 

Clement  XII Florence 1TS0-1T40 

(Cardinal  ConUI.) 
Benedict  XIV Bolngna 1T40-1768 

(CawMnal  ProtjKr  LambOTllBl.) 

Clement  Xni Venice 17eS-176» 

<Car<Uiul  Renonlco.) 

Clement  XIV St.  Angelo  in  Vado .  17W-1774 

^    ■      -        ini.) 


PinsTI.. 
PlnsVn. 


(CanltiMl  OanKalial 

Cesena..;...' 1776-1799 

(Cru4lul  BnacU.) 

Cesena 1800-1823 

(Cudlsal  ChlarUMllU.) 


LeoXn Spoleto 1848-1649 

(Caidlnal  iMm  Onus.) 
PiaaTm Ciugoll 1849-1830 

(Cartthial  CMtlfflioaa.) 
GreeorrXVI Bellnno 1S81-1S4« 

(Cardlul  lluro  Cap<II>ri.) 

jaUmlX Sinlgaglla 1840-1878 

(CUdiiul  HaMU  Ftmltt.) 

tALeoXHL Cnrplnetto. 187S- 

(Oaldlaal  Qlcwdibo  Paad.) 

How  nncertain  the  table  of  the  early  Soman  biahops 
B,  nuT  be  aeen  by  comparing  it  with  the  catalo(;ue. 
girai  in  Alzog'a  Handbuch  der  Kirchmgttchichte  (9th 
ed.  1872),  a  work  probably  more  extensively  used  as  a 
lext-book  of  Charch  history  than  any  other  Roman 
Citholtc's  work.  It  gives  (ii,  649)  the  catalogue  of  the 
fint  Roman  bishope,  as  follows : 


SLPeter,41-<7or6S. 

"  Linns. 

"  AaacletOB  (or  Cletos). 

"  Clement  1, 94-101. 

"  £Tari»tns. 

"  .Meunder,  until  119. 

"X;niu  or  Slxtus,  until 

l«. 
"  TeleiT>horns,  147-139. 
"  Hvginn^  139-144. 
"  Fins  1, 142-167. 
"  Aniceiue,  157-168. 
"  Soter,  168-177. 
"  KlenUierins,  IH-Ki. 
"  Victor,  194-404. 
"  Zephyriims,  404-419. 
"  Callistus,  419-943. 
"  Urbann»,  443-480. 
"  PontianQs,  S30-43S. 


8t.Antems,  435-430. 
"  Fabianus,  480-450. 
"  Cornelius,  451-464. 
"  Lncins,  468. 
■•  Stephen  I,  463-467. 
"  Xystns  or  SIzlus  II,  257- 

458. 
"  DionTsiuB,  250-469. 
"  Felix  1, 469-274. 
"  Butychianas,  274-283. 
"  Cains,  288-496. 
"  Marcellinne,  nntil  301. 
"  Marcellns,  808-310. 
"  Euiiebius,  310. 
"  Melcblades,  311-814. 
"  Sylvester  1, 314-335. 
"  >larcnB.  836. 
"  Jnlios  1, 337-362. 
Libcriiis,  352-866. 


Felix,  365  i,antipape). 
It  will  be  se«n  that,  according  to  this  list,  one  of  the 
Koman  bishops,  whom  the  Roman  list  calls  St.  Felix  II, 
*ffi  neither  a  saint  nor  even  a  legitimate  pope,  , 

In  the  Roman  list  of  popes,  80  are  enumerated  as 
ttints,  4  as  blessed,  and  32  as  martyrs.  In  regard  to 
their  nationality,  14  were  Frenchmen,  1 1  Greeks,  6  Ger- 
mun,  6  Syrians  and  natives  of  Asia  Minor,  3  .Africans, 
3  Spaniards,  2  Dalmatians,  1  Tbracian,  1  Englishman, 
I  Portuguese,  1  Dutchman ;  all  the  remainder  were  Ital- 
ians The  last  non-Italian  pope  was  Adrian  VI  (1522- 
23);  the  last  saint,  St.  Ilus  V  (1566-72).  As  the  Ro- 
nun  legend  claimed  that  the  apostle  Peter  had  been 
'25  Tears  bishop  of  Rome,  although  it  is  very  doubtful 
whetiier  he  ever  even  visited  Rome  [ace  Pktkr],  a  be- 
lief gained  ground  within  the  Church  that  no  pope 
woakl  reign  25  years  until  the  last,  under  whom  the 
world  would  come  to  an  end;  but  the  pontificate  of 
Pius  IX,  which  in  1877  had  already  lasted  31  years,  put 
an  end  to  this  tradition.  Besides  Pius  IX,  only  the 
lyiowing  nine  popes  reigned  20  vears  or  more:  Svl- 
veater  I,  23  years;  Leo  I,  21;  Adrian  I,  23;  Leo  III, 
M;  Alexander  III,  21;  Urban  VIII,  20;  Clement  XI, 
»;  Pius  ATI,  24;  Pius  VII,  23.  Sixty-four  popes 
ragned  from  10  to  20  yean  each ;  and  furty-five  reigned 
«ph  less  than  one  year. 

The  see  of  Rome  was  frequently  disputed.  The  first 
antipope  was  Novatianus,  who  was  chosen  by  some  of 


the  clergy  and  laity  in  oppoaition  to  Cornelius;  the  last, 
Fflix  V,  who  was  elected  in  opposition  to  Eugenius  IV. 
Sometimes  the  whole  Church  was  for  a  number  of  year* 
divided  by  the  rival  claims  of  two  popes,  and  in  one 
instance  this  division  continued  for  thirty-nine  years 
(1378-1417).     See  Astitopks. 

The  story  that  at  one  time,  in  the  9th  century,  the 
papal  chair  was  filled  by  a  woman,  the  popess  Joan,  was 
quite  generally  credited  from  the  latter  part  of  the  11th 
until  the  opening  of  the  16th  century,  but  it  is  now  ad- 
mitted by  nearly  all  writers  to  be  a  fable.    See  Joak. 

On  the  several  Latin  titles  given  to  the  popes,  see 
Ducange,  Glouarium,  On  the  rights  and  functions 
of  the  popes,  see  the  manuals  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  es- 
pecially those  by  Richter,  f^hrhuch  da  Kirxkenreehls 
(7th  e<l.,  by  Dove,  Leipsic,  1874) ;  Meier,  I^rbuch  det 
Kirchmrechit  (3d  ed.  Giitting.  1869) ;  Schulte,  Lthrbuch 
des  katk,  KiichmrechU  (8d  ed.  Giessen,  1873);  PhiUipg, 
Kirc/umrecht  (Ratisbon,  1845-69,  7  vols.).  The  princi- 
pal work  on  the  papal  elections  is  by  Zopffel,  Die  Paptt- 
tcahlen  (1872).  See  also  Camarda,  Synoptit  conslitulio- 
num  apott,  cum  ceremoniali  Grfgoricmo  de  pertinetdibtu 
ad  eUdionem  Papa  (1732) ;  Menschen,  Ceremotiialia 
eUctioiat  et  coronatiotiit  Ponttf.  Rom.  (Frankfort,  1732) ; 
Adler,  Ceremonien  tmd  FeierliehlxUen  bri  der  Wuhl  und 
Krununy  eiiiet  Papetet  (Vienna,  1834);  Pipping,  De 
Iriplici  corona  Ponttf.  Rom.  (Leipsic,  1642) ;  Herman- 
sen,  Dt  cor.  trip.  Pontyf.  Rom,  (Upsala,  1736) ;  Krebe, 
De  mutaiione  notninum  Pont\f.  Rom.  (Leipsic,  1719); 
Mayer,  De  otculo  pedum  Potil\f.  Rom.  (Wittenberg, 
1687) ;  Ffoulkcs,  Divii.  of  Chrislendom,  ii,  556;  Thomp- 
son, Papacy  and  the  Civil  Power  (N.  Y.  1877, 12mo); 
Brotmuorii  Rev.  July  and  Oct.  1865;  North  Brit.  Rev. 
voL  xi;  Calh.  World,  Aug.  1870,  art.  xi;  Loud.  Quar. 
Rev.  April,  1871 ;  Oct.  1876,  art.  iii ;  Princeton  Rev.  Jan. 
1871,  art.  ix ;  BOL  Sac.  Jan.  1871,  art.  iv;  Ediah.  Rev. 
July,  1871,  art.  v;  July,  1872,  art.  iv.     (A.  J.  S.) 

POPE  is  the  title  given  in  the  Russian  Church  to 
the  secular  clergy,  and  corresponds  in  import  to  the 
(Latin)  word  curate  used  in  the  English  Church.  We 
find  full  information  about  Russian  curates  or  popes  in 
the  earliest  times.  A  passage  of  Nikon  (i,  198)  shows 
plainly  that  about  the  year  1094,  when  Wewolod  died, 
there  were  priests  in  Russia.  They  formed,  with  the 
deacons,  subdeacons,  and  the  persons  belonging  to 
an  inferior  degree  of  the  ecclesiastic  order,  what  was 
called  the  secular  clergy,  the  highest  office  of  it  being 
that  of  archpriest  or  protopope.  The  verger,  the  bell- 
ringer,  the  lamb-baker,  were  counted  also  with  the  ec- 
clesiastic order,  and  formed  together  a  special  class, 
distinguished  from  the  regular  and  secular  clergies  as 
well  by  their  cloth  as  by  their  peculiar  privileges.  The 
conditions  required  for  admission  into  the  ecclesiastic 
state  had  been  set  down,  among  others,  by  the  metro- 
politan Cyrillus  (1274)  at  the  Synod  of  Wladimir  on  the 
Kiilsma,  celebrated  in  Russian  histor}'.  It  was  decreed 
there :  "  If  the  bishops  wish  to  ordain  a  pope,  let  them 
first  examine  his  life  from  his  childhood ;  only  he  who 
has  lived  temperately  and  chastely,  who  has  married 
a  virgin,  who  is  proficient  in  the  art  of  reading  and 
writing,  who  is  neither  a  gambler  nor  a  cheat,  who  is 
not  addicted  to  drinking,  swearing,  or  cursing,  who  is 
not  quarrelsome,  shall  receive  the  consecration."  The 
right  to  appoint  a  pope  belonged  to  the  bishop  in  his 
diocese,  and  the  community  seem  to  have  bad  orig- 
inally no  share  whatever  in  the  choice  of  their  pastor. 
But  it  was  one  of  the  directions  of  the  Stoglawnik  (of 
the  year  1551)  that  the  parishioners  should  elect  their 
pastors  and  deacons  themselves.  As  the  revenue  of  the 
popes  accrued  cither  from  special  properties  or  from  the 
voluntary  gifts  of  the  parishioners,  it  would  seem  that 
in  the  first  case  the  right  of  nomination  was  exercised 
by  the  bishop,  and  in  the  other  .case  by  the  people. 
The  pope  was  chosen  from  the  deacons,  the  deacons 
from  the  subdeacons,  and  the  latter  were  taken  from 
among  the  sons  of  the  secular  clergy.  Ordination  was 
bestowed  by  the  bishop,  who  received  as  a  compensa- 
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tion  the  ao- called  ordination  money.  This  practice 
wag  oppoaed  in  Novgorod  and  Pgkow,  and  occasion^ 
the  furoiation  of  the  sect  called  Strigolniks  (q,  v.). 
At  the  present  time  the  priests  are  appointed  by  the 
bishop,  archbishop,  or  metropolitan  to  whose  eparchy 
they  belong.  Yet  the  right  of  the  bishop  is  not  of  a 
quite  unlimited  description:  he  has  to  make  sure  of 
the  consent  of  the  church  patron,  i.  e.  the  proprietor 
of  the  ground  on  which  the  church  stands,  or  of  the 
colonel,  if  the  pope  to  be  appointed  is  to  officiate  in  a 
regiment.  The  lower  servants  of  the  Church  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  priest  or  the  patron,  seldom  by  the 
higher  dignitaries. 

The  official  duties  of  the  Greek  popes  are  the  follow- 
ing: Every  Sunday  and  holyday,  and  at  least  three 
times  in  the  week,  they  officiate  mechanically  and  dis- 
tribute the  Eucharist;  they  give  their  ble.'tsing  to  con- 
lined  wives,  christen  new-bom  children,  administer  con- 
fession, marry  betrothed  couples,  recite  their  prayers  in 
uninterrupted  series  before  the  bodies  of  the  deceased 
until  they  are  under  ground,  and  visit  from  time  to  time 
their  parishioners  in  their  houses  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
stowing their  benediction,  etc.  Extemporsneous  preach- 
ing is  severely  prohibited.  Once  in  a  while  they  read 
for  the  assembled  people  after  worship  a  homily  of  the 
fathers,  or  some  composition  sent  to  them  by  t  he  oishop. 
Many  liturgical  acts  cannot  be  done  by  the  pope  alone 
without  the  assistance  of  the  deacon.  Every  pope  must 
have  married  already  as  subdeacon,  and  the  reputation 
of  his  bride  must  have  been  unblemished.  If  bis  wife 
dies,  his  usefulness  as  a  pastor  comes  to  an  end,  and,  as  a 
rule,  be  retires  to  some  monaster}-,  where,  as  a  priest- 
monk,  he  enjoys  special  honors.  But,  according  to  more 
modern  rules,  popes  of  good  repute  are  allowed  to  re- 
main in  office  after  the  death  of  their  wives;  but  a  sec- 
ond marriage  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  If  the 
widowed  priest  marries  again,  be  renounces  iptofacio 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  for  one  marriage  only  is  allowed 
and  prescribed  to  him. 

The  honors  paid  to  the  secular  priests  do  not  follow 
them  into  private  life.  Their  religious  duties  per- 
formed, the  borrowed  nimbus  falls,  and  the  boyar  who 
devoutly  kissed  their  band  at  the  altar  ignores  them  in 
the  street.  The  cause  thereof  is  mostly  to  be  found  in 
their  licentious  conduct,  their  coarseness,  their  ignorance 
of  worldly  and  spiritual  things— in  short,  in  their  vices, 
against  which  the  metropolitans,  bishops,  and  even  the 
councils  have  accumulated  in  vain  all  kin<l8  of  prohib- 
itory measures.  Witnesses  relate  that  the  ignorance  of 
the  Greek  clergy  is  indescribable;  that  out  of  a  thousand 
priests,  scarcely  ten  are  able  to  sign  their  names,  and 
that  be  who  can  do  it  can  pass  himself  oif  for  a  scholar : 
it  does  not  seem  that  the  Russian  popes  can  lay  claim 
to  a  much  higher  degree  of  consideratiun.  Most  of 
those  who  are  destined  to  the  Church  belong  to  the  low- 
est class  of  the  population — they  are  generally  the  sons 
of  the  lower  clergy.  The  sad  predicament  of  the  dis- 
trict schools  and  colleges  allows  of  an  inference  as  to  the 
studies  preparatory  to  them.  The  first  son  of  a  po|)e 
belongs  by  law  to  the  clerical  career;  and  if  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  Church  require  it,  two  of  his  children  receive 
orders.  The  embryo  pastor  gets  his  first  education  in 
the  church,  where  he  performs  the  lower  church  duties, 
and  in  the  ecclesiastical  schools  of  the  district.  Then 
he  spends  two  years  in  a  clerical  seminary,  where  he 
learns  reading,  writing,  elementary  arithmetic,  and  the 
ritual :  at  this  stage  of  his  development  the  black  cloak 
is  thrown  on  his  shoidders,  and  the  priest  is  made.  Now 
he  has  to  marr%-,  if  he  does  not  cherish  the  idea  of  re- 
tiring to  a  monaster!-.  He  has  not  the  least  smattering 
of  Latin  or  Greek,  nor  indeed  any  kind  of  knowledge. 
The  sum  of  his  acquirements  is  the  ability  to  read  and 
write  the  liturgy  of  the  Church.  Even  the  little  he  has 
learned  in  school  is  slowly  obliterated  by  the  frequent 
mechanical  performance  of  ceremonies  and  the  toils  of 
agriculture,  to  which  he  must  devote  his  spare  time  to 
avoid  stan-atioD. 


The  income  of  the  popes  and  inferior  ecdesiastica  ia 
very  scanty.  As  a  rule  tbey  dwell  io  a  house  belonging 
to  the  parish,  till  with  their  own  bands  the  land  con- 
ceded to  them  for  their  maintenance,  and  have  mostly 
to  depend  on  their  casual  fees.  It  follows  that  every- 
thing—baptism, blessings,  exorcisms,  visits  to  the  sick, 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  even  confessions — must 
be  paid  for  according  to  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  pa- 
rishioner, else  the  pope  could  not  maintain  himself  and 
his  family  with  a  salary  of  4100  at  the  utmost.  The 
dress  of  the  popes  differs  little  fmm  that  of  Uymen, 
Their  long  bemi  (which  they  consider  sinful  to  shave 
off),  their  uncom,bed  hair,  hanging  wildly  about  their 
neck  and  shoulders,  give  them  an  untidy  appearance. 
In  the  church  alone  the  popes  apiiear  bareheaded ;  out- 
side thsy  wear  a  kind  of  cap  or  a  round  hat,  with  a 
broad,  flat  border.  A  long  stick  is  their  constant  com- 
panion. 

The  ordination  of  popes  (hierey,  presbyters,  priests) 
is  observed  in  the  foUowuig  way:  The  bishop  makes 
the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  head,  of  the  candidate, 
while  the  latter  kisses  the  bishop's  knees.  He  then, 
with  the  other  ecclesiastics,  walks  three  tiroes  proces- 
sinnally  around  the  altar,  kneels  down  before  the  same, 
and  lays  his  forehead  between  his  hands,  which  he 
rests  crosswise  on  the  altar.  The  bishop  lays  his  right 
hand  ou  the  head  of  the  young  priest,  and  says,  "  The 
divine  grace  promotes  the  most  pious  deacon  to  the 
oriler  of  priesthood."  Then  the  ordinated  youth  re- 
ceives the  benediction,  and  kisses  the  hand  of  the 
bishop.  As  to  priestly  garments,  he  receives,  instead 
of  the  crarion,  a  similar  stripe,  four  inches  wide  and  four 
ells  long,  around  the  neck :  this  ornament  is  called  epi- 
brac/telion ;  further,  a  belt  and  a  round  cloak,  the  great 
phflonion  (the  casula  of  the  Latins),  which  reaches  to 
his  feet. 

The  secular  clergy  stand  under  the  control  of  the  di- 
ocesan bishop,  but  are  in  many  respects  also  amenable 
to  the  worldly  authorities.  See  fur  literature  the  an. 
Ri'ssiA. 

Pope,  Alexander,  the  celebrated  English  poet  of 
the  18th  centur}',  deser\-es  a  place  here  as  the  writer  of 
poems  of  a  decidedly  religious  cast,  for  the  speculative 
character  of  some  of  his  productions,  and  their  peculiar 
philosophical  tendency.  Pope  was  bom  in  May,  lefW, 
in  London,  of  rather  humble  parentage,  of  the  Romish 
communion.  A  sickly  child,  Alexander's  early  educa- 
tional advantages  were  scanty,  but  notwithstanding  all 
deficiencies  his  poetic  talent  was  manifest  at  a  moM 
tender  age,  though  it  is  true  that  his  celebrity  is  chiefly 
due  to  his  satirical  power,  which  was  displayed  in  the 
writings  of  his  maturer  years.  We  would  not,  how- 
ever, be  understood  as  underestimating  Pope's  poetical 
qualifications ;  for,  although  he  confined  himself  to  the 
didactic  style — leaving  untouched  the  two  higher  or- 
ders of  poetn',  the  epic  and  dramatic — he  was  yet  in 
this  depanment  the  roaster  unsurpassed.  No  oihti 
English  poet,  not  even  Cowper,  has  combined  such 
powers  of  reasoning  with  such  splendid  decorations  of 
fancy;  and  Pope's  works  have  been  roor«  frequently 
edited  than  those  of  any  other  British  poet  except 
Shakespeare.  When  but  fifteen  years  old.  Pope  pre- 
pared poetical  translations  of  several  Latin  poets,  and 
thereby  proved  his  attainments  in  the  classical  lan- 
guages. From  the  age  of  twelve  he  had  himself  formed 
a  plan  of  study,  to  which  he  rigidly  adhered,  and  com- 
pleted with  little  other  incitement  than  the  desire  of 
excellence.  His  general  reading,  too,  was  uncommonly 
extensive  and  various,  and  at  t»-enty-five  he  was  one 
of  the  best-informed  men  of  his  generation.  When  only 
eighteen  yearx  old  he  produced  his  Messiah,  a  sacred 
eclogne  in  imitation  of  Virgil's  Pnllio.  PoUio  was  a 
Roman  senator  in  the  rime  of  Augustus,  and  celebrated 
not  only  as  a  general,  but  as  a  patron  of  letters  and  the 
fine  arts.  Virgil  addressed  to  him  his  fourth  eclogue  at 
n  time  (B.C.  40)  when  Augustus  and  Antony  had  rati- 
fied a  league  of  peace,  and  thus,  as  it  was  thought,  cs- 
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lablished  the  tiaaqaUIity  of  the  empire,  aa  in  the  tines 
lit  the  "golden  age."  In  this  eclogue  Virgil  is  most 
eloquent  in  the  praise  of  peace,  and  in  some  of  his 
figmet  and  expressions  is  thonght  to  have  imitated 
the  piophedes  of  Isaiah,  which  he  had  possibly  read 
in  the  Greek  Septuagint.  But,  however  this  may  be 
■9  regards  Virgil,  Koscoe  well  remarks  of  this  produc- 
tioQ  of  Pope,  that  "the  idea  of  uniting  the  sacred 
prophecies  and  grand  imagery  of  Isaiah  with  the  mys- 
terious visions  and  pomp  of  numbers  displayed  io  the 
PoUi),  thereby  combining  both  sacred  and  heathen 
mrtholflgy  in  predicting  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  is 
one  of  the  happiest  subjects  for  pnxlucing  emotions  of 
Kbiimity  that  ever  occurred  to  the  mind  of  a  poet." 
Pope's  next  remarkable  work  was  his  Esmi/  on  Crili- 
(im  (written  in  1709),  which  displays  such  extent  of 
omprehension,  such  nicety  of  distinction,  such  ac- 
qaiintance  with  mankind,  and  such  knowledge  both  of 
tocient  and  modem  learning,  as  are  not  often  attained 
Inr  the  maturest  age  and  longest  experience.  About 
1713  he  set  about  a  translation  of  Homer's  Iliad  and 
(%wy,  which  he  published  from  1716  to  1720,  and 
secured  by  it  a  world-wide  renown.  It  was  received 
<rith  admiration,  and  well  deserved  the  praises  of  his 
coolempoiaries.  But  the  work  which  gives  him  special 
intenst  in  oar  line  of  study  iy  his  Et»aj/  on  Man  (1788), 
I  philosophical  didactic  poem  in  vindication  nf  the 
wars  of  Providence,  in  which  the  poet  proposes  to 
prove  that,  of  all  possible  systems.  Infinite  Wisdom  has 
Ibtmed  the  best;  that  in  such  a  system  coherence,  union, 
raboidination,  are  necessary ;  that  it  is  not  strange  that 
we  should  not  be  able  to  discover  perfection  and  order 
in  every  instacce ;  because,  in  an  irifinity  of  things  mu- 
luUy  relative,  a  mind  which  sees  not  infinitely  can 
«  Dotbing  fully.  Thus  we  see  Pope  setting  forth, 
after  BoUngbrnke,  a  theory  of  optimim  (q.  v.),  the  con- 
itquences  of  which  he  probably  did  nut  fully  under- 
nand.  The  Euay  aspires  to  be,  like  Leibnitz's  cele- 
brated work,  a  theodicy,  and  is  really  a  poetical  ver- 
sioii  of  the  religious  ctieA  of  Pope's  age — »f  that  deism 
«bich  took  varioas  shapes  with  Clarke,  Tindal,  and 
.Shaftesbnry,  and  which  Bolingbroke  seems  to  have 
note  or  le«8  put  into  shape  to  be  celebrated  in  poetry 
b^  his  friends.  The  poem  is  didactic,  and  not  only 
ilidaetive,  but  ratiocinative.  The  emoliion  is  always 
checked  by  the  sense  that  the  Deity  whoee  ways  are 
iodieated  is  after  all  but  a  barren  abstraction,  in  no 
(laticular  relation  to  our  race  or  its  history.  He  never 
Uwhes  the  circle  of  human  interests^  Considered  as  a 
•hole,  this  production,  though  Pope's  most  ambitious, 
remains  radically  unsatisfactory ;  yet  there  are,  it  must 
be  granted,  many  brief  passages  marked  by  Pope's  spe- 
cial felicity  of  touch ;  many  in  which  the  moral  senti- 
ment is  true  and  tender ;  many  in  which  he  forgets  fur 
a  moment  the  danger  of  open  heterodoxy,  and  utters 
»iUi  genuine  force  some  of  the  deeper  sentiments  that 
liaant  as  in  this  mysterious  universe.  Of  his  other 
forks,  none  interest  as  here.  One  of  the  most  admira- 
ble of  Pope's  religious  poems  is  "The  Universal  Prayer," 
beginning  with 

"Father  of  all  I  In  every  a^e, 
In  eveiT  clime  adored." 

Pope's  celebrated  lyric, "  Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame," 
like  some  other  productions  of  his  pen,  is  an  imiution. 
The  original  source  of  this  hymn  is  supposed  to  be  a 
Vutt  composed  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  who,  dying 
A.D.  138,  thus  gave  expression  to  his  mingled  doubts 
•nil  fears.  His  poem  begins :  A  nimulum  varjula  blan- 
'^'^  Hotpa  comesque  corporis  ("  Sweet  spirit,  ready 
■o  depart,  guest  and  companion  of  the  body").  It  is 
afterwards  found  freely  rendered  in  a  piece  by  a  poet 
•"f  »me  note  in  his  day— Thomas  Flatman.'of  Lon- 
'lon,  a  barrister,  poet,  and  painter.  Flatman's  poem 
»  called  "A  Thought  of  Death ;"  and  as  he  died  in  the 
.rear  Pope  was  bom,  1688,  and  the  poems  are  verj-  sim- 
ilar, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Pope  has  itniuted 


bis  predecessor.  From  Pope's  correspondence  we  lean 
that  on  Nov.  7, 171*2,  he  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Steele  for 
insertion  in  the  Spectator  on  the  subject  of  Adrian's  last 
words;  to  which  Steele  responded  by  asking  him  to 
make  of  them  an  ode,  in  two  or  three  stanzas  of  music 
Pope  replied  immediately,  saying  that  he  had  done  as 
required,  and  sent  the  piece.  To  8ho>v  how  close  is  the 
parallel  between  the  poets,  we  print  a  stanza  of  each : 

VLATHAK. 

"  Fall  of  sorrow,  fbll  ofangnlsh, 
Fslntlug,  grasping,  trembling,  crying, 
Pantiuff,  groaning,  tihriukini;,  dying — 
Mathlntts  I  hear  some  gentle  spirit  say, 
*  Be  not  fearful,  come  away !' " 

"Vital  spark  ofheareDly  flame! 
Qnit,  oh,  qnit  this  mortal  frame  I 
Trembling,  bouiug,  ling'rlne,  fl/lng. 
Oh,  the  piiin,  the  bliss  of  dying ! 
Cease,  fond  nature,  cease  thy  Mrife, 
And  let  me  languish  Into  life  1" 

It  has  been  urged  by  critics  that  it  is  inconsistent  and 
inconceivable  that  a  dying  man  should  hold  such  a  so- 
liloquy with  his  soul — it  is  altogether  too  studied  and 
rhetorical,  too  artificiaL  Although  undoubtedly  a  grand 
poem,  yet  it  cannot  be  regarded  strictly  as  a  hymn,  any 
more  than  Toplady's  famous  production,  "Deathless 
principle!  arise,"  judged  by  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine, 
who  tells  us,  "A  hymn  must  be  praise — the  praise  of 
Clod,  and  this  in  the  form  of  a  song." 

Pope  died  May,  1744.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
a  very  lovable  character,  if  we  may  judge  him  by  his 
caustic  satires.  His  person  was  small  and  deformed ;  and 
his  temper  of  mind  often  also  crooked,  as  we  learn  from 
one  of  his  best  friends,  bishop  Atterbury,  who  once,  re- 
ferring to  Pope's  irrascibility,  described  him  as  "  mens 
curva  in  corpore  curvo."  The  best  edition  of  his  Woria 
is  by  Roscoe  (Lond.  10  vols.  8vo).  It  is  one  of  the 
choicest  contributions  to  English  literature  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  See  Life  by  Dr.  Johnson  prefixed  to  Pope's 
Works;  Stephen,  Hist,  of  English  rAouj/A/,  ii,  348-860 
et  al. ;  Chambers,  Cyclop,  of  Engl.  Lit.  vol  ii ;  Warton, 
Essay  on  the  Genius  arid  Writings  of  Pope;  Macdonald, 
England's  A  ntiphon,  p.  285.  See  also  the  excellent  notes 
on  the  literature  of  Pope  by  Superintendent  Winsor,  of 
Boston,  in  bis  Catalogue  of  the  Boston  Public  Library 
(2d  ed.  July,  1873),  p.  221,  coL  i;  Westminst.  Rev.  xcii, 
149 ;  Lond.  Qu.  Rev.  Oct.  1876,  art.  iii.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Pope,  Fielding,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  noted  es- 
pecially as  an  educator,  was  bom  in  Virginia  in  1800. 
He  was  educated  in  Matrsville  College,  Tenn.,  studied 
divinity  at  the  Southern  and  Western  Theological  Sem- 
inary, was  licensed  and  onlained  in  1826,  and  began  his 
labors  as  stated  supply  for  Mars'  Hill,  Columbiana,  and 
Shilo  churches,  near  Athens,  Teim.  This  relation  ex- 
isted until  1883,  when  he  accepted  a  professorship  in 
Marysville  College,  Tenn. ;  in  1844  he  resigned  this  po- 
sition and  devoted  all  his  time  to  the  ministry;  in  1862 
he  was  connected  as  president  with  the  Masonic  Fe- 
male Institute  of  Marysville;  and  in  1867  he  took 
charge  of  New  Providence  Church  in  Marysville,  in  all 
of  which  labors  be  was  earnest  and  faitbfiU.  He  died 
March  23, 1867.  Mr.  Pope  was  a  man  of  great  power 
and  popularity  in  the  pulpit.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist. 
A  Imanac,  1868,  p.  365.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Poper,  Hekry,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng^ 
land  and  missionary  among  the  Jews,  was  bom  of  Jew- 
ish parentage,  in  the  year  1813,  at  Breitenbach,  in  Elec- 
toral Hesse,  Germany.  At  Hildesheim,  the  native  place 
of  his  mother,  he  received  his  early  education  at  the  fa- 
mous school  which  flourished  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Jewish  rabbi  Wolfsohn.  Besides,  he  was  also  pri- 
vately instructed  that  he  might  prepare  himself  for  the 
office  of  a  teacher.  When  about  the  age  of  eighteen 
(May,  1831),  Poper  received  an  appointment  as  Jewish 
teacher  and  reader  in  the  synagogue,  having  also  occa- 
sionally to  lecture  in  the  synagogue.  During  the  period 
of  eight  years  he  tilled  this  office  in  two  places  in  the 
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kingdom  of  Hanover,  when,  at  last,  by  reading  the 
N.-T.  Scriptures  and  Christian  intercourse,  that  change 
was  brought  about  which  was  ilecisive  for  his  whole 
future  life,  July  15, 1889,  be  received  Christian  baptism. 
When  in  the  following  year  the  London  Society  fur 
Propagating  Christianity  among  the  Jews  opened  the 
Hebrew  college  for  the  purpose  of  training  up  mission- 
aries to  work  among  God's  ancient  people,  Foper  was 
enrolled  as  one  of  the  fint  students.  In  June,  1842, 
Poper  was  appointed  by  the  committee  to  labor  at 
Frankfurt-on-the-Main,  was  subsequently  ordained  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England,  apd  continued 
to  be  engaged  in  the  Master's  ser\'ice  in  that  city  until 
his  death,  April  22, 1S70.  Poper  was  a  very  active  mis- 
sionary-, and  was  highly  esteemed  for  bis  zeal  and  efforts 
both  among  Jews  and  Christians.  When,  on  April  25, 
1870,  his  earthly  remains  were  carried  to  their  resting- 
place,  all  the  Protestant  pastors  of  the  city,  accompanied 
by  many  Hebrew-Christians  and  Jews,  followed  to  the 
grave.  A  rabbi  of  a  reformed  synagogue,  when  in- 
formed by  a  missionary  of  Poper's  death,  said,  "  Mr. 
Poper  was  a  very  good  man.  I  have  known  him  well. 
He  was  greatly  respected  among  my  friends,  who  wei« 
also  his  friends.  I  liked  him  very  much,  although  he 
was  a  convert  to  Christianity "i-a  remarkable  testimony 
for  a  Jew  to  make  of  an  apostate.  See  Jeicish  InteUi- 
gencer,  1870;  MiuionMatt  fur  Israel,  1870;  D^eh 
Emeth  (Brealau,  1870).     (R  P.) 

Popery  literally  means  attachment  to  the  religion 
or  to  the  party  of  the  pope;  and  in  this  sense  the  word 
is  synonymous  with  the  profession  of  the  Koman  Cath- 
olic religion.  In  its  use,  however,  it  has  come  to  in- 
volve either  the  idea  of  contempt  or  disparagement, 
or  is  intended  to  designate  what  are  regarded  by  Prot- 
estants as  the  most  exaggerated  and  superstitious  among 
the  doctrines  and  practices  which  they  ascribe  to  Roman 
Catholics,  and  of  which  the  principal  are  the  infallibility 
of  the  Church ;  the  supremacy  of  the  pope ;  the  doctrine 
of  the  seven  sacraments — namely,  baptism,  confirma- 
tion, the  Eucharist,  penance,  extreme  unction,  orders,  and 
matrimony ;  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy ;  the  worship  of 
saints  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  pictures  and  images ; 
prayers  for  the  dead,  intercession  of  saints,  purgatory, 
unwritten  traditions,  etc.  A  proper  distinction  is  made 
by  some  writers  between  popery  and  the  papacj-.  Pop- 
ery is  the  erroneous  principle — tahation  by  man — in  op- 
position to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  which  is  salvation 
by  grace.  The  papacy  is  the  secular  organization  in 
which  this  error  is  embodied.  The  one  is  the  body,  the 
otherthe  animating  and  controlling  spirit.  See  Popish 
View. 

The  Church  of  Rome  is  charged  with  hanng  depart- 
ed from  apostolic  Christianity  by  requiring  all  who  com- 
municate with  her  to  believe,  as  necessary  to  salvation : 

1.  That  that  man  Is  nccnrsed  who  does  not  kiss  and 
honor  and  worship  the  holy  Images. 

t.  That  the  Virgin  Mar;  and  other  saints  are  to  be 
prajed  to. 

8.  That,  after  consecration  In  the  Lord's  Sapper,  the 
bread  Is  no  loiiffer  bread,  and  the  wine  no  loneer  wine. 

4.  That  the  clergyman  sbonid  !«  excommnnlcnted  who, 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sapper,  gives  the  cup  to 
the  people. 

6.  That  thejr  are  accursed  who  aay  that  the  clergy  may 
marry. 


6.  That  there  Is  a  purgatory— that  is,  a  place  where  souls 
hich  had  died  in  repentance  are  pnrifled  by  suffering. 
T.  That  the  Church  of  Kome  is  the  mother  and  mistress 


8.  That  obedience  Is  due  from  all  churches  to  the  bish- 
op of  Eome. 

9.  That  ihey  are  accursed  who  deny  that  there  ore  sev- 
en sacraments. 

From  these  doctrines,  contrary  to  Scripture  and  the 
primitive  Church,  have  resulted  these  evil  practices : 

From  the  veneration  of  images  has  sprung  the  actual 
worship  of  them. 

The  invocation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  of  other 
saints,  has  given  rise  to  the  greatest  blasphemy  and 
profanenesR, 


The  bread  in  the  Eucharist  has  been  worshipped  as 
it  were  the  eternal  God. 

From  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  has  sprang  that  of 
indulgences,  and  the  practice  of  persons  paying  sums  of 
money  to  the  Romish  bishops  and  clergy  to  r^eaae  the 
souls  of  their  friends  from  the  fabulous  lire  of  purgatory. 

We  append  a  list  of  these  princi|>al  heresies  of  the 
Church  of  Kome,  and  the  time  at  wLicb  they  were  in- 
troduced : 

Invoeation  of  mints  firet  tanght  with  authority  by  a 
Council  of  Constanliuople,  A.D.  764.  * 

Vse  <if  images  and  relics  tu  religions  worvhlp  flivt  pub- 
licly nfflrmed  and  sauctloued  in  the  Council  of  Kicsea, 
A.D.  787. 

Compulsar]/  edibaep  vf  the  eltrm  first  eqjohied  publicly 
at  the  Hn*i  Council  of  Lateran,  A.D.  IISS. 

Papal  supremacy  firpt  publicly  asserted  by  the  fuarth 
Council  of  Lateral),  A.D.  1816. 

Auricular  confession  first  enjoined  by  Innocent  m,  at 
the  fuurtb  Council  ofLateran,  A.D.  181B. 

Prayers  in  a  /oreign  tongue  flrst  deliberately  sanctioned 
by  the  Conncil  of  Trent,  A.D.  IMS. 

Transubstantiation  was  Urst  pnbllcly  insisted  on  by  the 
fourth  Council  of  Latersn,  A.D.  1218. 

Purgatory  and  indvlgmces  flrsl  set  forth  by  the  Cooodl 
of  Florence,  A.D.  148a 

Judicial  absolution  authorized  by  the  Conndl  of  Trent, 
A.D.  1881. 

Apocrypha  received  as  canonical  at  the  Conncfl  of  Trent, 
A.D.  1647. 

Communion  in  one  kind  only,  first  anthorilatiTely  sane, 
tloned  by  the  Council  of  Constance,  A.D.  1414. 

The  Roman  number  of  the  sacraments  first  settled  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  A.D.  1616. 

This  system  of  doctrine  will  be  best  nnderstood  by  • 
reading  of  the  creed  of  popery  as  adopted  by  pope  Pins 
IV  (q,  V,),  and  published  in  1564.  See  Profkssio  Fi- 
i>Ei.  It  embodies  tbe  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
Every  Roman  Catholic  is  bound  by  it,  and  Romish  offi- 
cials swear  to  it.  After  repeating  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
the  form  of  the  oath  goes  on : 

"I  most  firmly  admit  and  embrace  apoetollcal  and  ec- 
clesiastical trHditloup,  and  all  other  conetltDlions  and  ob- 
servnntes  of  the  eanie  Church.  I  also  admit  the  sacred 
Scriptures  according  to  the  sen^e  which  the  holy  mother 
Church  has  held  and  does  hold,  to  whom  It  belonjrs  to 
Judge  of  the  true  fense  and  Interpretation  of  tbe  holy 
w;rii)lure6 ;  nor  will  I  ever  take  and  Interpret  them  olher- 
wit>e  than  according  to  the  nimtiimoua  consent  uf  the  fa. 
thers.  I  profese,  aipo,  that  there  are  truly  and  proijerly 
seven  sacraments  nf  the  new  law,  Inftiiuted  by  Jesns 
Christ  our  Loud,  and  for  the  salvation  {>f  mankind,  though 
all  are  not  necessary  for  every  one — \iz.,  baptism,  C'»n- 
flrmatlon,  Encharlst,  penance,  extreme  unction,  order, 
and  matrimony;  and  that  they  confer  grace;  and  of 
tbei^e,  baptiam,  confirmation,  and  order  cannot  l>«  reit- 
erated without  sacrilege.  I  alco  receive  and  admit  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Church,  received  and  approved 
In  the  solemn  ndmiuistration  of  all  the  ahove-snid  sacra- 
ments. I  receive  and  embrace  all  and  every  one  of  the 
things  which  have  been  defined  and  declared  in  Ihe  holy 
Council  of  Trent  ronceniiuK  original  sin  and  JnsIifirattuD. 
1  profess  likewise  that  In  the  mass  Is  nfi'ered  to  Gk>d  a 
true,  proper,  and  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  lUing  afid 
the  dead;  and  that  In  the  most  holr  sacrament  of  th« 
Eucharist  there  is  truly,  really,  and  snbstantlallv  ih« 
bodv  and  blood,  together  with  the  soul  and  divinity,  of 
our  Lord  Jesns  Christ:  and  that  there  Is  made  a  conver- 
sion of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread  Into  the  tindy, 
and  of  Ihe  whole  subttance  of  the  wine  into  tbe  blcKH), 
which  conversion  tbe  Catholic  Church  calls  trHns^b^tnn. 
tiation.  I  confess,  also,  that  under  either  kind  alone, 
whole  and  entire,  Christ  and  a  true  sacrament  is  received. 
I  constantly  hold  that  there  Is  a  purgatory,  and  that  the 
souls  detained  therein  are  helped  by  the  sufihiges  ofitu! 
fiilthfbl.  Likewise  that  the  saints  reigning  together  with 
Christ  are  to  he  honored  and  iiivocaied,  that  they  offer 
prayers  to  God  for  ns,  and  that  their  relics  are  to  be  ven- 
erated. I  moat  firmly  assert  that  the  Imaees  of  Christ 
and  of  the  mother  of  God,  ever  vlrpin.  and  also  of  the 
other  saints,  are  to  be  had  and  retained,  and  that  dne 
honor  and  veneration  are  to  he  given  to  them.  I  a1fb> 
aflSrm  that  the  power  of  iiidnlgences  was  left  by  Christ  In 
the  Church ;  and  that  the  nee  of  them  Is  most  wholcvome 
to  Christian  people.  I  acknowledge  the  holy  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Koman  Church,  the  mother  and  mlsttet"ff  of 
all  churches ;  and  I  promise  and  swear  Ime  oliediencs  to 
the  Koman  bishop,  the  successor  nf  St.  Peter,  princ«  of 
the  apostles,  and  vicar  of  .Tesns  Christ,  1  also  profifss 
and  nndonhtedly  receive  all  other  things  delivered,  de- 
fined, and  declared  by  the  sacred  canons  ond  i^neml 
connrila,  and  partlcnlarly  by  the  holy  Council  of  Trent : 
and  likewise  1  also  condemn,  reject,  and  anathematixe  all 
things  contrary  thereto,  and  all  heresies  whatsoever,  cod- 
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doniMd  lod  uathematlied  by  tbe  Chnrch.  ThU  trne 
otbollc  (kith,  oat  of  which  lume  can  be  saved,  which  I 
DOW  freeljr  pn>ress  and  truly  hold,  I,  N.,  promise,  row, 
and  swear  moat  coimtnntlj  to  hold  and  i>rore8(i  the  gnine 
whiile  and  eiiiiro,  with  Qud'a  aaslatanoe,  to  the  end  of  ray 
life.    Amen." 

For  liientute,  see  Boxakisx. 

Popish  Plot,  the  name  given  to  an  imaginary 
plot  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England 
daring  the  reign  of  Charles  11,  the  object  of  which  was 
believed  to  be  a  general  masaacre  of  the  Protestants. 
See  0ATE8,  Tnx's. 

Popish  Vie'w  OF  Christiaicitt.  The  supporters 
of  Ihl3  view  regard  the  Church  as  the  mediator  between 
God  and  the  individual :  the  Church  (by  which  some 
of  tbem  seem  to  mean  "the  clergy*^  is  a  sort  of  char- 
toed  corporation,  by  belonging  to  or  by  being  at- 
tached to  which  any  given  individual  acquire*  certain 
privileges.  The  opponents  of  such  a  view  regard  it  as 
•  priestcraft,  because  it  lays  the  stress  not  on  the  rela- 
tiniH  of  a  man's  heart  towards  God  and  Christ,  as  tbe 
(iwpel  does,  but  on  something  wholly  artificial  and  for- 
mal—his belonging  to  a  certain  so-called  Society ;  and 
tbua,  whether  the  Society  be  alive  or  dead,  whether  it 
■tally  help  tbe  man  in  goodness  or  not,  still  it  claims  to 
step  in  and  interpose  itself,  »B  the  channel  of  grace  and 
salvation,  when  it  certainly  is  not  the  channel  of  salva- 
tion, because  it  is  visibly  and  notoriously  no  sure  chan- 
nel of  grace.  The  opponents  of  the  popish  views  ac- 
knowledge that,  where  the  Church  is  what  it  should  be, 
it  ii  so  great  a  means  of  grace  that  its  benefits  are  of 
tbe  highest  Talue;  yet  they  regard  relation  to  any 
ChoRh  as  a  thing  quite  aobordinate  and  secondary-,  the 
sdvation  of  a  roan's  soul  being  effected  by  the  change 
in  bis  heart  and  life  wrought  by  Christ's  Spirit;  and 
bwaiise  all  who  go  straight  to  Christ  (their  baptism 
into  the  communion  of  the  Church  being  awumed)  do 
"  lunifestly  and  visibly  receive  grace,  and  have  the  seal 
of  his  Spirit,  and  therefore  are  certainly  heirs  of  salva- 
lion."  They  adopt  this  view  of  Christianity  because  it 
Kems  "  simple  and  scriptural,''  while  any  other  is  com- 
plex in  its  character  and  human  in  its  source.  Aocord- 
iag  to  this  view,  all  seems  plain :  "  we  are  not  to  derive 
oor  salvation  through  or  from  the  Church,  but  to  be 
kept  or  strengthened  in  the  way  of  salvation  by  the 
tid  or  example  of  our  fellow-Christians,  who  are  formed 
into  iocietiea  for  this  very  reason  that  they  might  help 
one  another,  and  not  leave  each  man  to  fight  his  own 
%ht  alone ;  the  Scripture  notion  of  the  Church  being 
that  religious  society  should  help  a  man  to  become  bet- 
ter and  holier,  Just  as  civil  society  helps  us  in  ciriliza- 
tioa"    See  Popert. 

Popkta,  JoHH  Sneluko,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  June  19, 1771,  in  Boston,  Mass.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1792,  and  held  the 
"See  of  tutor  of  Greek  from  1796  to  1798.  Having  en- 
tered the  ministry,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Federal  Street  Church,  Boston,  July  16,  1799,  which 
charge  he  resigned  in  1802,  and  became  pastor  of  the 
Tint  Parish  iu  Newburgh  Sept.  19,  1804.  In  1815  he 
«as  elected  professor  of  Greek  in  Harvard  College,  and 
Krved  until  1826,  when  he  accepted  the  professorship 
of  Greek  literature.  He  resigned  it  in  1833,  and  lived 
in  retirement  until  his  death,  >larch  2,  1852.  Dr.  Pop- 
kio  published  Three  Lectures  on  Liberal  Education 
(1«36),  and  a  number  of  occasional  sermons.  Some  of 
his  leitures  and  sermons,  with  a  Life  by  Prof.  Felton, 
nte  published  in  1852.  See  Sprague,  AtauiU,  ii,  434; 
Xmtk  AmtT.  Ret.  1875,  p.  473;  Christian  Examimr, 
ToL  liiL 

Poplar  (n:a^,  Wmih ,-  Sept.  (rrvffAtivos,  in  Gen. 
*n,  37;  Xcvni,  in  Hos.  iv,  18;  Vulg.  populus),  the 
xaderiiig  of  the  above-named  Hebrew  word,  which  oc- 
<»rs  only  in  the  two  places  cited.  Peeled  rods  of  the 
'i^nl  were  pat  by  Jacob  before  f^aban's  ring-streaked 
tbeepi    This  tree  is  mentioned  with  the  oak  and  the 


terebinth,  by  Hoaea,  as  one  ander  which  idolatrona  Is- 
rael used  to  sacrifice. 

Several  authorities,  Celsiua  among  the  number  (Hie- 
rob,  i,  292),  are  in  favor  of  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V., 
and  think  the  "white  poplar"  {Populus  alba)  is  the 
tree  denoted.  The  Hebrew  name  libneA,  being  aup- 
poeed  to  be  derived  from  13?  (to  be  tchile),  has  been 
considered  identical  with  the  Greek  Xcvnf,  which  both 
signifies  "  white"  and  also  the  "  white  poplar."  This 
poplar  is  said  to  be  called  white,  not  on  account  of  the 
whiteness  of  its  bark,  but  of  that  of  the  under  surface  of 
its  leaves.  It  may  perhaps  be  so  designated  from  the 
whiteness  of  its  hairy  seeds,  which  have  a  remarkable 
appearance  when  the  seed-covering  first  bursts.  The 
pophir  is  certainly  common  in  the  countries  where  the 
scenea  are  laid  of  the  transactions  related  in  the  above 
passages  of  Scripture  (comp.  Belon,  06s.  ii,  106).  Kau- 
wolf  also  mentions  the  white  poplar  as  abundant  about 
Aleppo  and  Tripoli,  and  still  called  by  the  ancient  Ar- 
abic name  hour  or  hor,  which  is  the  word  used  in  the 
Arabic  translation  of  Hosea. 

Others,  however,  have  been  of  ppinion  that  tibneh 
denotes  the  storax-tree  rather  than  the  white  poplar. 
Thus,  in  Gen.  xxx,  37,  the  Sept.  has  pa^ov  arvpoKi- 
vi)v,  "a  rod  of  styrax;"  and  the  Greek  translation  of 
the  Pentateuch,  according  to  RosenmuUer,  is  more  an- 
cient and  of  far  greater  authority  than  that  of  Hneea. 
So  R.  Jonah,  as  translated  b)'  Celsius,  says  of  libneh, 
"  Dicitur  lingua  Arabum  Lubna ;"  and  in  the  Arabic 
translation  of  Genesis  lubne  is  employed  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Hebrew  libneh.  Lubne,  both  in  Arabic 
and  in  Persian,  is  the  name  of  a  tree,  and  of  the  fra- 
grant resin  employed  for  fumigating  which  exudes  from 
it,  and  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  slo- 
rax.  This  resin  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Hippocrates  and  Theophrastus.  Dios- 
corides  (i,  79)  and  Pliny  (A'a/.  Mist,  xii,  17  and  26)  both 
speak  of  the  styrax.  Pliny  says,  "  That  part  of  Syria 
which  adjoins  Judaea  above  Phoenicia  produces  storax, 
which  is  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gabala  (Jebeil) 
and  Marathus,  as  also  of  Casios,  a  mountain  of  Seleucia, 
.  ,  .  That  which  comes  from  the  mountain  of  Amanus, 
in  Syria,  is  highly  esteemed  for  medicinal  purposes,  and 
even  more  so  by  the  perfumers."  Dioscorides  describes 
several  kinds,  all  of  which  were  obtained  from  Asia  Mi- 
nor; and  all  that  is  now  imported  is  believed  to  be  tbe 
produce  of  that  country.  But  the  tree  is  cultivated  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  though  it  does  not  there  yield  any 
storax.  It  is  found  in  Greece,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a 
native  of  Asia  Minor,  whence  it  extends  into  Syria,  and 
probably  farther  south.  It  is  therefore  a  native  of  the 
country  which  was  the  scene  of  the  transaction  related 
in  the  above  passage  of  Genesis.  From  the  description 
of  Dioscorides,  and  his  comparing  the  leaves  of  the  sty- 
rax to  those  of  the  quince,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  same 
tree  being  intended :  especially  as  in  early  times,  as  at 
the  present  day,  it  yielded  a  highly  fragrant  balsamic 
substance  which  was  esteemed  as  a  medicine,  and  em- 
ployed in  fumigation.  From  the  simiUrity  of  the  He- 
brew name  libneh  to  the  Arabic  lubne,  and  from  the 
Sept.  having  in  (Jenesis  translated  the  former  by  styrax, 
it  seems  most  probable  that  this  was  the  tree  intended. 
It  is  capable  of  yielding  white  wands  as  well  as  the 
poplar;  and  it  is  also  well  qualified  to  afford  complete 
shade  under  its  ample  foliage,  as  in  the  passage  of  Hos. 
iv,  13.  We  may  also  suppose  it  to  have  been  more  par- 
ticularly alluded  to  from  its  being  a  tree  yielding  in- 
cense. "They  sacrifice  upon  tbe  tops  of  the  mountains, 
and  bum  incense  upon  the  hills,  under  the  terebinth 
and  the  storax  trees,  because  the  shadow  thereof  is 
good." 

Storax  {nrupat)  is  mentioned  in  Ecclus.  xxiy,  15, 
together  with  other  aromatic  substances.  The  modem 
Greek  name  of  the  tree,  as  we  leara  from  Sibthorpe 
(Flor.  Grtec.  i,275),  is  orovpaKi,  and  is  a  common  wild 
shrub  in  Greece  and  in  most  parts  of  the  Levant.    The 
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resin  exudes  either  gpontaneoasl}:  or  after  incision.  This 
property,  however,  it  would  seem,  is  only  for  the  most 
lart  poesessed  by  trees  which  grow  in  a  warm  country; 
for  English  specimens,  though  they  flower  profusely,  do 
not  produce  the  drug.  Mr.  Daniel  Uanbury,  who  has 
discussed  the  whole  subject  of  the  storax  plants  with 
much  care  (see  the  PhumtacfuticalJoumal  and  Trans- 
actions for  Feb,  1857),  tells  us  that  a  friend  of  his  quite 
failed  to  obtain  any  exudation  from  Slyrax  officmalf, 
by  incisions  made  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  summer  of 
1856,  on  specimens  growing  in  the  botanic  garden  at 
Hontpellier.  "  The  experiment  was  quite  unsuocesiful ; 
neither  aqueous  sap  nor  resinous  juice  flowed  from  the 
incisions."  Still  Mr.  Hanbury  quotes  two  authorities 
to  show  that  under  certain  favorable  circumstances  the 
tree  may  exude  a  fragrant  resin  even  in  France  and 
Italy.  The  Slyrax  officinale  is  a  sbrub  from  nine  to 
twelve  feet  high,  wilii  ovale  leaves,  which  are  white 
underneath ;  the  flowers  are  in  racemes,  and  are  white 
or  cream-colored.  The  white  appearance  agrees  with 
the  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  tibnei.  The  liquid  storax 
of  commerce  is  the  product  of  the  Liquidambar  Orien- 
tate, Mill,  (see  a  flg.  in  Mr.  Hanbury's  communication), 
an  entirely  different  plant,  whose  resin  was  probably 
miknown  to  the  ancients.— Kiuo;  Smith. 


Styrax  Offlcinale, 

PopUcani,  a  name  applied  to  the  Albigenses  (q.v.). 

Poppeea.    See  Sabiha. 

Popoftchlna,  or  Popovahchins,  a  name  given 
to  the  different  sects  of  Russian  dissenters  who  recog- 
nise the  validity  of  ordination  as  given  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  receive  most  of  their  popes  (q.  v.), 
i.  e.  priests,  from  that  communion.  The  I'opoftchins  are 
divided  into  five  principal  sects:  the  Starobertzi,  or  Old 
Ceremonialists,  the  Uiaoonoflschins,  the  Peremayan- 
ndscbins,  the  Epefanoftschins,  and  the  Tschemaboltsi. 
Those  who  have  no  priests  at  all,  or  who  do  not  ac- 
knowledge the  validity  of  Church  onlination,  are  termed 
liez-Popofichins,  or  No-Priestera.  See  Mosheim,  Ecdes. 
History,  vol.  iii;  Platon,  Greek  Church  (nee  Index). 

Popogano  is  the  name  by  which  the  primitive  in- 
habitants of  Virginia  designated  hetl,  which  they  imag- 
ined floating  in  the  air  between  heaven  and  earth. 

Popple,  Poppv,  PoppY-HKAD  (from  ¥t.  poupi=h 
doll,  or  Lat.  puppis  =  the  "  poop"  of  a  ship),  an  archi- 
tectural term  designating  an  elevated  ornament  often 
niied  on  the  tops  of  the  upright  ends,  or  elbows,  which 
terminate  seats,  etc.,  in  churches;  they  are  sometimes 


merely  cut  into  plain  fleais-de-Us  or  other  rimple  foms, 
with  the  edges  chamfered  or  slightly  hollowed,  but  are 
frequently  can'ed  with  leaves,  like  finials,  and  in  rich 
work  are  sculptured  into  animals  and  figures,  and  are 
often  extremely  elaborate.  No  examples  arc  known  tu 
exist  of  earlier  date  than  the  Decorated  style,  and  but 
few  so  early ;  of  Perpendicular  date  specimens  ate  to  be 
found  in  very  many  churches,  especially  in  the  cathe- 
drals and  old  abbey  churches. — Parker,  Glossary  of  A  r- 
chiiecture,s.v.    See  Stall;  Stand aru. 


Ordinary  Popple.  Kidlington,  c.  14S0. 

Poppy-bead.    See  Foppib. 

Popnlonia,  a  surname  of  Juno  (q.  v.)  among  the 
ancient  Romans,  as  being  the  protectress  of  the  whole 
Roman  people. 

Por'atba  (Heb.  Poratha',  KP^iB,  probu  Persian, 
perhaps  u  lot  bestoired ;  Sept.  Bapialia  v.  r.  ^apata&a), 
the  fourth  named  of  the  ten  sons  of  Haman,  slain  by  the 
Jew^s  in  the  palace  of  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  ix,  8).  B.C 
473. 

Porcb  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  following 
words: 

1.  B^!IX  or  Cbx,  uUm  (from  b^lK,  before),  a  vettibuU 
or  hall  (Sept.  aiiXa/i ;  Vulg.portiau  [1  Chron.  xxviii. 
11];  vaiii;  porlicus).  It  is  used  of  the  entrance-hall 
of  a  building  (Ezek.  xl,  7, 48) ;  of  the  place  where  the 
throne  was  placed,  and  where  judgment  was  adminis- 
tered (I  Kings  vil,  7  [see  Pai.ack])  ;  and  of  the  veran- 
da surrounding  a  court  (Ezek.  xli,  15).  It  is  especially 
applied  to  the  vestibule  of  the  Temple  (1  Kings  vi.  vii'; ' 
.Joel  ii,  17).  Sec  Tkmpi.e.  "The  porch  of  the  Lord" 
(2  Chron.  xv,  8 ;  xxix,  17)  seems  to  sund  for  the  Tem- 
ple itself. 

2.  "il^Op.  misderSn,  a  sort  of  colonnade  or  balcony 
with  pillars  (Judg.  iii,  28) ;  probably  a  corridor  connect- 
ing the  principal  moms  of  the  house  (Wilkinson,  A  n- 
cient  Egyptians,  i,  11).  It  may  have  been  a  sort  of  ve- 
randa chamber  in  the  works  of  Solomon,  open  in  front 
and  at  the  sides,  but  capable  of  being  enclosed  with 
awnings  or  curtains,  like  that  of  the  royal  palace  at  Is- 
pahan described  by  Chardin  (vii.  886,  and  pi.  89).  The 
word  is  used  in  the  Talmud  (Middnth,  iii,  7). 

8.  WvKmv  (Malt,  xxvi,  71),  probably  the  passage 
from  the  street  into  the  first  court  of  the  house,  in 
which,  in  Eastern  houses,  is  the  nuuldbah,  or  st4>nc 
bench  for  the  porter  or  persons  waiting,  and  where  alai 
the  roaster  of  the  house  often  receives  visitors  and  tran» 
acts  business  (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i,  82;  Shaw,  Tmr.  f, 
207).  The  word  rendered  "porch"  in  the  parallel  pa» 
sage  (Mark  xiv,  68)  is  TpoavXioc,  the  outer  court 
The  scene  therefore  of  the  denial  of  our  Lord  took  plaet 
either  in  that  court  or  in  the  passage  from  it  to  ttMJ 
house-door.    See  House.  1 

4.  The  term  <noa  is  used  for  the  colonnade  or  porlid 
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of  Betheadi,  and  alao  for  that  of  tb«  Temple  called  Sol- 
dowd's  porch  (John  t,  2;  z,  23;  Acts  iii,  11;  v,  12). 
Jowphus  describes  the  portico*  or  clouters  which  sur- 
iiwnd«l  the  Temple  of  Sulomun,  and  also  the  royal  por- 
lico  (ilafc  viii,  8,  9 ;  xv,  11,  8,  5 ;  War,  v,  5,  2).  These 
loiticaa  are  described  by  Tacitus  as  forming  an  impor- 
MM  line  of  defence  during  the  siege  {Hut.  v,  12).  See 
iiounioN's  Porch, 

PORCH  (Lat.  porticiu)  is  the  term  applied  in  eccle- 
Nutic  architecture  to  the  adjunctive  erection  placed 
ovn  the  doorway  of  a  church.  In  the  early  eccleaias- 
lical  atmctares,  raised  after  infant  baptism  became  prev- 
alent in  the  West,  and  the  discipline  of  the  catechumens 
fq.  T.)  had  (alien  into  desuetude,  the  narthex  (q.  v.)  was 
fPTen  the  form  of  a  vestibule,  frequently  closed,  and 
sufficiently  capacious  to  contain  a  large  number  of  per- 
MB  and  permit  the  celebration  of  different  ceremonials. 
This  was  really  what  we  now  understand  by  porch. 
Kev churches,  cathedrals,  conventual  or  parochial,  were, 
until  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  unprovided  with  a 
cntral  porch  in  firont  of  the  principal  entrance; 
but  after  the  ISth  century  they  were  not  so  oom- 
non. 

The  earliest  porches  in  the  West,  dating  from 
the  8th  to  the  lltb  century,  are  shallow,  and  ex- 
leoded  across  the  church  front,  as  at  Clermont. 
l)iM  of  Ihe  earliest  is  at  St.  Font,  Perigueux.  In 
iDiiK  cases  they  were  recessol  under  the  tower,  as 
•t  St.  Germain-des-Pres  (Paris),  Limoges,  Poissy, 
of  the  9ih  or  10th  century,  St.  Benet-sur-Luire, 
Moiisac,  and  St.  Savin.  During  the  11th  century 
this  became  the  rule;  in  the  18th  it  was  rare,  but 
It  a  later  date  it  reappeared  at  Caen,  Fribourg, 
and  Ctanbrook.  At  St.  Savin  the  porch  is  dofen- 
Hble  ind  protected  by  a  ditch,  just  as  the  castel- 
lueil  palace  stands  in  front  of  the  western  en- 
tnnoe  of  Cashel  Cathedral.  The  giant  porch  of 
Vienni,  imposing  as  it  is,  is  far  exceeded  by  the 
three  ms^ificent  Early  English  porches  of  Peter- 
bemagb,  which  accord  with  the  entire  work,  while 
ihose  of  many  of  the  great  French  cathedrals  are 
mere  afterthoughts,  noble  but  accidental  addi- 
tions.  At  Fribourg,  Kheims,  and  Chartres  (1260-80)  the 
porches  are  covered  with  statuary. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  12th  century  the  ceremonies 
perfurmed  within  them  fell  into  desuetude,  and  they  in 
ansequence  dwindled  into  a  mere  appendage  of  the 
Barb  Then,  from  the  exclusive  use  of  western  doors, 
large  lateral  porches,  usually  in  cathedrals,  as  at  Char- 
ties,  Mans,  Bayeux,  Puy-en-Velay,  Chalons-sur-Mame, 
Wells,  Salisbury,  Lincoln,  and  Hereford,  were  built  for 
the  convenience  of  worshippers  when  entering  or  leav- 
ing the  church,  for  benedictions,  and  the  preliminaries 
of  marriages  and  baptism,  and  the  passage  of  funerals. 
The  monastic  churches  in  towns  imitated  the  arrange- 
ment. These  porches  were  usually  closed  at  the  sides, 
as  in  the  Norman  examples  of  Kelso,  Selby,  Southwell, 
Shetbocne,  and  Malmesbury,  although  that  of  Alen^on 
is  open.  At  Hereford  the  outer  porch  (cir.  1513)  is 
open,  but  the  inner  Decorated  porch  is  closed.  Until 
the  dose  of  the  14th  century  porches,  generally  of  open 
f'inn,were  commonly  built.  The  lateral  porch  fronted 
the  side  which  faced  the  more  populous  portion  of  the 
city— at  Gloucester,  Canterbury,  Malmesbury,  Chester, 
Slid  Sl  David's,  on  the  south ;  at  Durham,  Hereford, 
tieier,  Christchurch  (Hants),  and  Selby,  on  the  north. 
At  Chichester  it  is  on  the  south  side,  opening  on  the 
cloister  to  admit  processions  to  the  shrine;  at  West- 
■sinater  (called  from  its  beauty  Solomon's  Porch)  it 
siood  in  advance  of  the  north  front  of  the  transept ;  at 
lincoln  the  bishop's  porch  is  in  the  presbytery.  There 
•R  Early  English  porches  at  St.  Alban's  and  Barnack, 
Ihe  latter,  like  All  Saints',  Stamford,  Albury,  and  St. 
Mny's,  Nottingham,  having  external  and  internal  stone 
Ms,  At  Tewkesbury  the  vast  western  arch  may  have 
foraied  a  gigantic  porch.  At  Lincoln  three  recessed 
porches  exist,  as  once  at  St  Alban's. 
VIIL— D  D 


Wooden  porches  occur  at  all  dates,  and  of  these  also 
fine  examples  remain.  At  Chevington,  Suffolk,  is  a 
wooden  porch  of  Early  English  date,  but  much  impaired 
by  modem  work.  In  the  Decorated  style  wooden 
porches  are  not  unfrequently  found ;  they  are  of  one 
story  only  in  height,  sometimes  entirely  enclosed  at  the 
sides,  and  sometimes  with  about  the  upper  half  of  their 
height  formed  of  open  screen-work ;  the  gables  have 
barge-boards,  which  are  almost  always  feathered,  and 
more  or  leas  ornamented:  good  specimens  remain  at 
Warblington,  Hampshire ;  Horsemnnden  and  Brookland, 
Kent;  Aldham,  Essex;  Uascombe,  Surrey;  North&eld, 
Worcestershire,  etc.  Stone  porches  of  this  date  have, 
not  unusually,  a  room  over  them,  as  they  have  also  in 
the  Perpendicular  style.  Of  this  last-mentioned  style 
there  are  many  wooden  porches,  which  differ  but  little 
from  those  of  the  preceding,  except  that  the  upper  half 
of  the  sides  is  almost  always  formed  of  open  screen- 
work  :  examples  remain  at  Ualden,  Kent ;  Albury,  Sur- 
rey, etc 


Bicester,  Oxfordshire,  c.  1420. 

It  is  common  to  find  porches  of  all  ages  consider- 
ably oniamented ;  those  of  the  Norman  style,  and  per- 
haps also  the  Early  English,  have  the  decuratiuns  prin- 
cipally on. the  inside  and  about  the  doorway;  those  of 
I  later  date  are  often  as  much  enriched  externally  as  in- 
tenially,  and  sometimes  more  so:  the  room  over  the 
I  porch  frequently  contains  a  piscina,  which  shows  that 
^  it  once  contained  an  altar,  and  was  used  as  a  chapel, 
I  and  is  sometimes  provided  with  a  fireplace,  as  if  it  had 
;  sen-ed  for  a  dwelling-room.    There  are  large  porches  at 
Tours,  Pol,  St.  Leon,  and  Ulrichsk,  and  smaller  speci- 
mens in  several  churches  at  Cologne.     English  cathe- 
drals and  minsters  are  remarkable  for  the  homeliness 
of  their  doorways,  resembling  those  of  parish  churches 
on  an  enlarged  scale.    The  cathedral,  in  distinction  to 
a  minster,  in  the  12th  century,  was  built  with  many 
porches  and  western  doors  opening  directly  on  the 
close,  as  if  inviting  the  entrance  of  crowds.  ,  Noyon,  at 
the  end  of  the  18th  or  beginning  of  the  14th  century, 
is  a  solitary  exception  to  this  rule  in  possessing  large 
porches  in  advance  of  its  principal  front. 

Up  to  the  6th  century  children  were  exposed  in  the 
porch,  and  the  Council  of  Aries  required  those  who 
adopted  them  to  place  in  the  priest's  hand  a  letter  of 
contestation  with  regard  to  the  sex  and  age  of  the 
child;  and  the  Council  of  Vaison,  complaining  that  the 
children  were  exposed  to  dogs,  for  fear  of  scandal  re- 
quired the  priest  at  the  altar  to  announce  on  .Sundays 
the  name  of  the  adopter.  Kings  and  princes  were  per- 
mitted to  be  buried  in  porches  by  the  Council  of  Nantes 
(6d8),  and  interments  were  forbidden  within  church 
walls  till  the  12tb  century.  At  Ely,  as  in  many  ascer- 
tained examples  in  France,  probably  the  recesses  above 
the  arcading  were  used  as  chamels,  fenced  in  with  an 
I  iron  screen ;  and  at  Chichester  there  are  still  lateral 
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Great  Addtngton,  c.  lisa 

tombs.  Gradually  incense  was  nsed  and  litanies  were 
chanted  in  porches.  Fonts  and  basins  Tor  the  ablutions 
of  the  faithful  before  eutcring  the  church  were  erected, 
and  exhibitions  of  relics  and  sacre<l  images  were  made. 
Markets  were  permitted,  just  as  objects  of  piety  are  still 
sold  in  foreign  porehes  on  festival  days.  Feudal  and 
other  courts  were  held.  At  Sandwich  a  school  was 
taught  and  boolis  sold,  and  even,  in  1519.  pedlers  hawked 
their  wares  at  Riccald.  Chapters  and  religious  bodies 
appealed  to  the  civil  power  to  put  an  end  to  such  irreg- 
ularities, and  the  great  abbeys  of  Chigny,  Maulbronn, 
and  Citeaux,  about  the  beginning  of  the  12tb  century, 
begiin  to  erect  large  enclosed  porches  in  front  of  their 
churches.  The  Olugniscs  built  large  ante-churches  of 
two  stories,  as  at  Lewes;  at  Toumus,  near  the  close  of 
the  llth  century.  At  the  latter  place  they  consisted  of 
a  nave  and  aisles  of  thirteen  bays,  with  an  upper  chapel 
of  St.  Michael,  in  which  the  altar  was  used  for  a  mass 
attended  by  penitents.  At  Clugny  in  the  18th  century 
an  altar  and  pulpit  adjoined  the  church  door.  Their 
influence  is  perceptible  in  the  large  upper  chapel  over 
the  porch  at  Puy-en-Velay  and  Aut'un,  and  the  tribune 
for  an  altar  at  Chatel  Montague,  Monreale,  and  Dijon, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  used  by  women  and 
minstrels.  In  many  instances  the  view  into  the  nave 
was  unimpeded. 

The  Cistercians  built  western  porehes  deep  and  longi- 
tudinal, in  imitation  of  the  narthcx,  according  to  the 
desire  of  St.  Bernard,  at  Toury,  Mouticr,  Charlte-sur- 
Loire,  Fountains,  and  Beaulieu.  At  Vezelay,  in  the 
13th  century,  the  porch,  of  two  bays  in  length,  forms  a 
nave  with  aisles,  lateral  galleries,  and  a  tribune  for  an 
alur  over  the  minster  door.  In  many  French  parish 
churches  this  plan  was  followed  in  order  to  accommo- 
date mourners  at  funerals.  In  England  an  upper  cham- 
ber sometimes  occurs  over  porches,  as  at  Southwell, 
Christchurch  (Hams),  and  in  parish  churches  used  as  a 
school-room  or  a  chaplains'  or  watchers'  dormitory,  Pla- 
centia,  Parma,  and  Modena  have  porches  of  two  stories. 

In  the  foreign  examples  pilgrims  or  penitents  were 
marshalled  on  the  ground-floor  in  order  to  bear  an  ad- 
dress from  the  pulpit,  or  mass  said  at  the  upper  altar, 
while  those  who  came  from  a  distance  found  shelter  in 
these  vaulted  porches,  Just  as  the  country  people  on  the 
eves  of  great  festivals  pass  the  night  under  the  porticos 
of  St.  Peter's  at  Kome.  At  Paulinzello,  cir.  1160,  there  is, 
and  at  Sherborne  there  was,  a  large  parochial  ante- 
church.  At  tjlastonbury  and  Durham  the  liady-chapel 
was  phiced  in  a  similar  posiuon. 


It  is  possible  that  these  outer  boildiiigt 
served  the  same  purpose  of  a  place  of  pn- 
vious  assembly,  just  as  the  great  wesiem 
transept  of  Ely  or  Liuooln  may  have  been 
also  occupied  on  occasions  when  large  mul- 
titudes flocked  to  the  church.  In  wme 
monastic  churchea  it  served  as  ihe  fotri- 
sic  parlor  for  conversation  with  persons  id- 
admissible  within  the  inner  portions.  The 
children  of  the  abbey  serfs  were  baptiuii 
and  the  office  at  which  their  domestic  sa- 
vants and  laborers  attended  was  said.  Is 
all  large  churches  the  prooeasioos  were  ar- 
ranged in  the  porch  on  Falm-Sundsy,  on 
Huly-cross  Day,  and  in  Kogations.  Slime- 
times  it  form^  a  sanctuary,  containing  a 
ring  in  the  door  to  which  the  fu^iive 
clung,  as  at  Durham,  and  at  Cologne  there 
was  an  inscription  to  this  effect,  "Hoc 
stood  the  great  criminaL" — Wakott,  ^ 
cred  Archaoiogy,  e.  v.;  Parker,  Glostarj 
<jf  A  Tchitectun,  a.  r. 

PoTCbet,  Joseph,  a  converted  J«v, 
flourished  in  the  14lh  century  in  Spain, 
and  by  his  learning  rendered  great  serrice 
to  the  Church  of  Christ  in  that  day.  He 
was  acquainted  with  Martini  (q.  v.),  the 
antboT  otPttffio  Fidei,  and  transcribed  a  great  part  of  it 
into  a  work  which  he  himself  composed  under  the  title 
of  Fteortn  advertvs  f/ebraot  (1520),  and  which  is  oM 
of  the  ablest  polemics  of  the  Christian  Church  against 
Judaism.  SeeU'Cne,fiut,oftheSfform4iiumiiiSp(m, 
p.  66. 

Porcius  Festus.     See  Festus. 

Porcq,  Jkam  le,  a  French  Oratorian,  was  bom  nesi 
Boulogne-sur-Her  in  1636.  Professor  of  theology  foe 
fifty  years  at  the  school  founded  at  Saumur  by  the  On- 
torians,  be  was  one  of  the  most  active  adversaries  of  ibe 
Jansenists,  and  published  against  them  I^t  Smimnii 
de  Sainl-A uguttine  tur  la  Grace  (Lyons,  1682. 1700.4lo). 
Although  he  abstains  from  all  personalities,  bis  adver- 
saries spoke  of  it  with  the  utmost  contempt.  Abbe 
Goujet  acknowledges  Porcq's  piety,  and  says  that  be 
always  carefully  avoided  anything  that  was  akin  to 
sectarianism,  but  that  he  wrote  against  Jansenism  be- 
cause he  considered  it  wrong.  He  wrote  as  a  trne  p»- 
lemic  against  doctrines,  and  not  persons.  See  Daps, 
BM.  detAul.  EccUs.  du  ISwrne  Siick,  ii,  386, 

Porcupine.    See  Bitterm. 

Pordage,  John,  an  English  mystic,  who,  with  Ja» 
Leade  and  Thomas  Bromley,  founded  the  so-caileii 
"  Philadelphian"  society,  was  bom  in  London  in  IGOK. 
He  studied  theology  and  medicine  at  Oxford,  and  be- 
came a  curate  at  Reading ;  but,  after  a  short  pastonte, 
was  settled  at  Bradfield,  in  Berkshire.  From  the  works 
of  Bohme,  which  Charles  I  had  caused  to  be  pablirheil 
in  English,  Pordage  derived  the  germs  of  his  stnuige 
and  incoherent  mysticism.  A  time  of  such  suddea 
veering  from  the  extreme  ofchurchlineas  to  the  milder 
independentism  as  was  the  case  under  Charles  I  and 
Cromwell  is  very  favorable  to  sporadic  outbursts  of  fa- 
naticism. Hence,  as  Pordage  was  very  susceptible  in 
this  direction,  it  was  not  long  until  he  found  hiniMlf 
the  centre  of  a  group  of  disciples.  The  effect  of  asso- 
ciation was  to  intensify  his  delusion  and  to  brighten  his 
imagination.  This  culminated  in  a  aeries  of  the  wild- 
est pretendedly  sopematural  visions.  In  the  night  of 
Jaiu  8,  1661,  he  assumed  to  have  bad  three  of  these. 
The  first  was  that  of  a  being  with  clothes,  beard,  and 
hat,  who  drew  back  bis  bed-curtains,  and  then  my^e- 
riously  vanished.  Hardly  had  Pordage  fallen  asleep 
again  when  he  saw  a  giant  with  an  uprooted  tree  on 
his  shoulder  and  a  sword  in  his  hand.  He  threw  the 
tree  to  the  earth,  and  then  began  to  wrestle  with  Por- 
dage, but  was  successfully  resisted  by  the  latter  with 
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s^tul  weapons.  Th«  third  visioa  was  that  of  an  im- 
mnx  dragon,  which  romited  file  apon  bim,  and  left 
him  exhausted  upon  the  floor.  On  occasion  of  such 
risions  a  session  of  the  "  Philadelphians"  was  held. 
Vox  io  attendance  also  now  fell  into  a  state  of  ecstasy, 
ud  htd  risions  of  the  heavenly  and  of  the  infernal 
Korid.  As  these  visions  continued  for  a  period  of  three 
*eel>9,daT  and  night,  Pordage  aflirmed  that  tfaey  could 
not  be  mere  fanatical  imaginations,  but  were  a  heavenly 
admonicion  to  them  to  break  off  from  the  world,  and  to 
ester  upon  a  life  of  complete  devotion  to  God.  But 
ibeir  meetings  called  for  the  intervention  of  the  police. 
The  matter  was  investigated,  but  led  to  no  other  serious 
imlt  than  the  depodtion  of  Pordage  from  his  priestly 
office.  A  very  venomons  book  was  now  written  against 
Poidsge— Ztemoin'inn  MeridUmum  (Lond.  I600) — by 
noe  Fowler,  a  preacher  in  Reading.  Pordage  defended 
binuelf  in  Imocency  Appearing,  Thereupon  Fowler 
retorted,  with  fresh  accusations,  in  a  new  volume  (1656). 
ileantiine  the  enthusiasts  bad  gone  to  London,  but, 
driren  away  by  the  plague,  they  returned  to  Bradfield. 
Oa  the  death  of  Hrs.  Pordage,  in  1670,  they  went  again 
to  London.  It  was  now  that,  in  accordance  with  a  vision 
granted  to  Jane  Leade,  the  "  Philadelphians"  became  an 
crganised  society.  The  members  of  the  society  were 
to  live  according  to  the  laws  of  Paradise.  Pordage 
optwd  to  the  sodety  his  own  house  in  London.  The 
membeiship  reached  near  a  hundred.  Upon  these  the 
fieqaent  visions  of  Poidage  and  Leade  exerted  a  mag- 
setic  effect.  In  the  close  of  1671  Pordage  fell  into  a 
trance,  in  which  he  affirmed  that  his  spirit,  breaking 
loan  from  his  soul  and  body,  was  translated  to  the 
moontain  of  eternity.  There  he  saw  heavenly  and 
eternal  things  with  direct,  naked  vision. 

Ponlage  Uys  claim  to  three  d^reea  of  revelation : 
(1)  Tiaions  placed  before  the  human  spirit  by  the  Holy 
f'lbost;  (2)  Illuminations  Shed  directly  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  into  the  immortal  part  of  man,  making  him  to 
Ke  the  thoughts  of  the  Spirit;  (3)  Translations  of  the 
mortal  spirit  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Deity,  whereby 
it  is  enabled  to  behold  and  read  the  secret  mysteries  of 
■he  Trinity  itself.  The  voluminous  writings  of  Pordsge 
coatiin  a  very  elaborate  and  fantastic  system  of  mystical 
ibalc^.  Throughout  he  claims  to  be  in  harmony  with 
tie  Scriptures ;  he  simply  penetrates  below  the  letter, 
oA  nnveils  their  deeper  meaning.  Among  the  cnrios- 
iiies  of  his  teaching  are  the  following :  The  immortal 
■pirits  of  men  have  a  cylindrical  form,  and  resemble  a 
iruisparent  whiff  of  mist ;  their  movements  are  as  rapid 
n  thought;  they  can  yaverse  mountains,  rocks,  ocean, 
onh,  and  have  about  the  size  and  contour  of  a  human 
body.  Angels  are  sexless,  or  rather  they  are  man  and 
'Oman  entirely  merged  into  one  person — the  spirit  being 
ibe  male,  and  the  soul  the  female  element.  Adam  was 
iko  primarily  a  man-woman,  and  bore  within  himself 
tbe  faculty  of  procreation.  Christian  perfection  is  a 
Kate  of  absolute  celibacy,  in  which  the  soul  is  married 
10  the  heavenly  aopkia. 

The  whole  system  of  Pordage  claimed  to  rest  upon  a 
Mries  of  supernatural  visions.  With  the  other  "  Phila- 
delphians,'' he  regarded  the  actual  state  of  the  Church 
u  one  of  utter  degeneration,  and  as  incapable  of  refor- 
malioo.  Even  the  Quakers  he  regarded  as  among  the 
•ntichristian  sects.  He  believed  himself  called  to  01^ 
?ma  snd  restore  the  primitive  Church.  Up  to  his 
ilesth,  Ponlage  was  the  most  influential  of  the  "  Pbila- 
Mpbians."  When  he  died,  in  1698.  the  society  seemed 
leady  to  perish.  But  it  lingered  awhile,  as  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  art.  Lkade,  Jank.  See  the  litera- 
taie  there  quoted.  See  also  Morell,  Modem  Philntophy, 
^  213;  Moeheim,  Eccla.  Did.  iii,  481 ;  Neal,  Hist,  of 
tie  PgrUtau ;  Haag,  Let  Doffmes  Chritiemiei ;  Blackey, 
Bin.  o/PUioecpltf,  ii,  414.     (J.  P.  U) 

PMdenone,  GiovAHin  Aktonio  Liaii(i)o  Re- 
BOlo  DA,  generally  called  simply  "//  Pordaume,"  an 
Italian  painter  01  great  celebrity,  was  bom  at  Porde- 
mntt,  in  Friuli,  in  1484.    From  the  vigor  of  conception, 


the  elevation  of  mind,  and  the  style  of  execution  which 
distinguish  his  works,  it  has  been  presumed,  though  it 
is  not  certain,  that  he  frequented  the  school  of  Gior- 
gione.  Though  on  the  whole  inferior  to  Titian,  be 
presumed  to  be  his  rival.  Pordenone  chiefly  excelled 
in  fresco.  His  composition  was  very  simple,  his  heads 
rarely  speak  of  deep  passion,  and  bis  chief  excellence 
was  color.  He  painted  flesh  with  a  marvellous  soft- 
ness. His  portraits  were  fine,  and  he  frequently  rep- 
resented several  persons  on  one  canvas.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  on  what  qualities  his  competition  with  Titian  is 
founded ;  for  though  Pordenone  painted  lifelike  and  rich- 
toned  portraits,  and  grouped  his  compontions  in  a  spir- 
ited manner,  he  ia  not  by  any  means  to  be  compared 
with  Titian,  of  whom  he  professed  himself  in  such  dread 
that  be  painted  with  his  shield  and  poniard  lying  at 
his  side.  Certainly  the  saints  and  virgins  of  Pordenone, 
which  hang  in  the  gallery  of  Venice  beside  the  works 
of  Titian,  do  not  look  as  if  it  had  cost  the  Utter  much 
trouble  to  distance  his  competitor.  As  Pordenone  prin- 
cipally painted  frescos  in  North  or  Upper  Italy,  he  was 
known  in  Lower  Italy  only  by  bis  fine  oil-paintings. 
His  most  splendid  work  in  oil  is  the  altar-piece  of  Santa 
Maria  dell'  Orto  at  Venice,  representing  a  San  Lorenzo 
Giuttiniani  surrounded  by  other  SaitUt,  among  whom 
are  SL  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Augustine.  The  frescos 
of  Pordenone  are  spread  over  the  towns  and  castles  of 
Friuli ;  some  are  at  Genoa,  Mantua,  and  Venice,  but  the 
best-preserved  are  on  N.-T.  subjects  at  Piacenza,  and 
especially  in  the  cathedral  at  Cremona.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  by  the  emperor  Charles  V,  who  ennobled  him. 
Hercules  II,  duke  of  Mantua,  called  him  to  Mantua  to 
paint  cartoons  for  tapestry  to  be  made  in  Flanders,  but 
he  soon  afterwards  died  (in  15S9),  as  it  was  suspected, 
of  poison.  We  have  very  few  easel  pictures  by  Por- 
denone, and  those  which  are  attributed  to  bim  in  gal- 
leries are  oftentimes  proved  not  to  be  his,  or  are  under 
so  much  doubt  that  it  is  unsafe  to  risk  a  list  of  them. 
The  Glor;/  of  S.  Lorenxo  Giuttiniani,  in  the  Academy 
of  Venice,  is  one  of  his  finest  works.  Much  has  been 
said  of  The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,  in  the  Berlin 
Museum,  but  it  is  so  repainted  (the  heads  of  the  Sav- 
iour and  the  woman  being  almost  new)  that  it  can  do 
little  honor  to  any  artist  of  the  16th  century.  Several 
of  Pordenone's  pictures  are  in  England.  In  the  Nation- 
al Gallery  is  a  colossal  figure  of  kn  Apostle.  See  Mrs. 
Clement,  Handbook  of  Painters,  Sculptors,  etc,  s.  v.; 
Radcliffe,  Schools  and  Masters  of  Painting,  p.  209  sq., 
et  aL ;  Vasari,  Lives  of  the  Painters ;  Lanzi,  History  of 
Painting  m  ftalif ;  Spooner,  £iog.  Hist,  of  the  fine 
Arts,$.v.    (J.  H.W.) 

Poree,  Charles,  a  noted  French  Jesuit,  was  bom 
in  1675.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
in  1692,  and  flourished  as  a  trainer  of  youth  all  his  life, 
and  it  is  presumed  that  no  man  ever  exceeded  him  in 
this  work.  Voltaire  says  of  him  that  "  he  was  eloquent 
after  the  style  and  taste  of  Seneca,  a  very  beautiful 
poet ;  but  that  bis  greatest  merit  consisted  in  inspiring 
his  pupils  with  the  love  of  learning  and  virtue."  He 
died  in  1741.    His  writings  are  of  a  secular  character. 

Porodakbsta  is  a  personage  of  the  Persian  my- 
thology, the  father  of  the  famous  hero  Eshevand.  He 
is  to  be  one  of  the  assistants  of  Sosiash,  son  of  Zoroaster, 
in  his  great  work,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

Porphyiians  was  the  name  given  to  the  Arians  in 
an  edict  of  the  emperor  Constantino  issued  in  the  year 
825,  the  reason  stated  being  that,  as  they  had  emulated 
the  impiety  of  Porphyry  in  their  errors,  so  tfaey  ought 
to  be  named  after  him  (Socrat.  Hist,  Eccles.  \,  6).  This 
decree  was  afterwards  quoted  as  a  precedent  by  Thco- 
dosius  the  Younger,  who  ordered  that  the  Nestorians 
shbuld,  in  a  similar  manner,  be  called  Simonians.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  either  name  extended  much 
beyond  the  four  comers  of  the  edicts  in  which  they  were 
given.  See  Baronius,  A  nnales,  ad  aim.  825,  voL  Ixxxiv, 
Ixxxv. 
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Porphyry  (ITop^vpioc),  *  celebrated  heathen  phi- 
losopher, the  ablest  expounder  and  defender  of  Neo- 
Platonism  as  taught  by  Plotinus  (q.  v.),  and  one  of  the 
most  sagacious  and  learned  antagonists  of  Christianity 
nnder  the  Roman  empire,  flouriabed  in  the  aecood  half 
of  the  3d  century. 

Lift. — Porphyry  waa  boni  A.D.  238.  Eunapius  and 
Suidas  (following,  no  doubt,  Porphyry  himself,  Vii. 
Plot,  viii,  107)  in  their  biographies  call  him  a  Tyriau ; 
but  both  St.  Jerome  {Praf.  Epitt.  ad  GaU)  and  St. 
Chryaostom  {Tlomil.  VI  m  I  ad  Corinth,  p.  68)  term 
him  Baravcurqc,  a  word  on  the  fancied  correction  of 
which  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  has  been  unnecessarily 
expended;  some  imagining  that  it  is  a  corruption  of 
some  term  of  reproach  (such  as  /3oraviwn;C)  heri-ealer, 
^odavaroQ,  or  fiaXavtwrrii).  The  more  reasonable 
view  is  that  the  word  is  correct  enough,  and  describes 
more  accurately  tfie  birthplace  of  Porph}Ty— Batanea, 
the  Bashan  of  Scripture.  To  account  for  his  being  called 
a  Tyrian  some  hare  supposed  that  he  was  originally  of 
Jewish  origin,  and  having  first  embraced,  and  after- 
wards renounced  Christianity,  called  himself  a  Tyrian 
to  conceal  his  real  origin.  Heumann,  making  a  slight 
alteration  in  the  text  of  Chryaostom,  supposed  that  Por- 
phyry falsely  assumed  the  epithet  Bararcwrqci  to  in- 
duce the  belief  that  he  waa  of  Jewish  origin,  so  that  his 
statements  with  regard  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures  might 
have  the  more  weight.  None  of  these  conjectures 
seems  in  any  degree  probable.  The  least  improbable 
view  is  that  of  Jonsius,  who  is  followed  by  Fabricius, 
Brucker,  and  others,  that  there  was  a  Tyrian  settlement 
in  the  district  of  Batanea,  and  that  Porphyry  waa  bom 
there,  but,  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  more  important 
place,  called  himself,  and  was  called  by  others,  a  Tyrian 
(Brucker,  Hist.  CrU.  PhiL  ii,  240 ;  Harleas,  A  d  Fabricivt 
BiU.  Gr.  V,  725). 

The  original  name  of  Porphyry  was  ^a/ci«*(M(iXxoCi 
the  Greek  form  of  the  Syro-Phoenician  Mekk),  a  word, 
as  he  himself  tells  us,  which  signified  long.  His  father 
bore  the  same  name,  and  was  a  roan  of  distinguished 
family  (Porph,  Vit.  Plot.  c.  xri).  Aurelius,  in  dedicating 
a  work  to  him,  styled  him  BaviXcvc-  Tbe  more  eu- 
phonious name  Uopipvpwt  (in  allusion  to  the  usual 
color  of  royal  robes)  was  subsequently  devised  for  him 
by  his  preceptor,  Ixinginus  (Eunapius,  Porph.  p.  13; 
Suidas,  s.  v.).  Suidas  states  that  he  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Aurelian,  and  died  in  that  of  Diocletian.  Eunapius 
says,  more  explicitly,  that  he  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Gal- 
lienus,  Claudius,  Tacitus,  Aurelian,  and  Probus.  Por- 
phyry himself  tells  us  that  he  was  thirty  years  of  age 
when  he  first  became  the  pupil  of  Plotinns,  which  was 
in  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Gallicnus  {Vil.  Plot. 
iv,  99) ;  the  date  of  his  birth  was,  therefore,  A.D.  233. 
Exhibiting  in  his  earliest  youth  a  thirst  for  knowledge, 
a  quickness  of  mental  perception,  combined  with  indica- 
tions of  intellectual  vigor,  his  father  provided  the  very 
best  instruction  for  him,  especially  in  philosophy  and 
literature.  From  Porphyry  himself,  as  quoted  by  Euse- 
bius  (U.  E.  iii,  19;  comp.  Proclus,  in  Tim.  i,  p.  20),  it 
appears  that  when  very  young  he  was  placed  under  the 
instruction  of  Origen.  This  could  not  have  been,  as 
gome  have  imagined,  at  Alexandria,  for  about  the  time 
of  the  birth  of  Porphyry  Origen  quitted  Alexandria, 
and  did  not  return  to  it.  It  was  most  likely  at  Oesa- 
rea  that  Porphyry  attended  the  instructions  of  Origen. 
Eunapius  has  been  charged  with  a  gross  blunder  in 
making  Origen  the  fellow-student  of  Porphyry ;  but  it 
does  not  seem  necessar}-  to  suppose  that  he  meant  the 
celebrated  CSiurch  father  of  that  name.  Porphyry  next 
removed  to  Athens,  and  became  the  pupil  of  Apollonius 
(Porph.  Qum»l.  Horn.  26),  and  of  the  much-celebrated 
Longinus,  whose  reputation  for  wisdom  and  skill  in  in- 
struction brought  him  scholars  from  all  parts  of  the 
then  civilized  world.  Under  his  tuition  he  received  that 
early  moulding  which  subsequently  secured  such  vigor 
of  thought  and  elegance  ofatyle,  and  the  tutor  was  so 
much  pleased  with  his  scholar  that  he  not  only  warmly 


commended  bim,  but  applied  the  name  to  him  by  which 
alone  posterity  has  known  him.    At  the  age  of  twentjr 
he  went  to  Rome  to  atudy  under  Plotinus  (q.  v.),  bat  sa 
that  philosopher  was  not  then  teaching,  PorphjTy  le- 
tunied  to  the  care  of  his  former  preceptor.    At  the  ige 
of  thirty  he  went  again  to  Rome,  thia  time  in  the  cini- 
pany  of  Antonius  of  Rhodes,,  and  be  now  studied  philos- 
ophy with  the  great  exponent  of  Neo-Platonism,  and 
with  Plotinus's  oldest  disciple,  Amelias  (  VH.  Phi.  c  ir). 
Porphyry  remained  six  yean,  and  became  thoroughly 
attached  to  his  master — a  man  endowed  with  an  ex- 
traordinary understanding  and  vigorous  imagination, 
who  as  a  teacher  of  the  eclectic  philosophy  capable  of  fe- 
licitously unfolding  the  sublime  ideas  of  Plato  had  ob- 
tained a  great  reputation.     Under  such  guidance  the 
pupil,  by  nature  well  endowed  for  study,  and  led  en  by 
his  zeal  for  distinction  and  acquirements,  very  soon  came 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the 
school.     He  wrote  and  disputed  with  great  freedom  and 
masterly  ability.    Thus,  e.  g.,  when,  having  some  doubts 
respecting  a  dogma  which  Plotinus  had   inculcated, 
Porphyiy  hesitated  not  to  call  the  philosopher's  dicta 
in  question,  and  wrote  a  treatise  endeavoring  to  estab- 
lish in  reply  iiri  t$w  rov  vov  v^an\ici  ri  voi;rd,  hoping 
to  get  a  rejoinder,  which  Amelius  wrote  by  request  of 
Plotinus,    Porphyry,  still  unsatisfied,  again  wrote,  and 
was  once  more  replied  to  by  Amelius,  who  this  time 
succeeded  in  pacifying  the  inquisitive  pupiL    Poiphyn' 
now  evinced  his  manliness  by  a  public  recantation  of 
his  erroneous  criticisms.     This  generous  action  gained 
so  thoroughly  the  approbation  and  confidence  of  Plotinm  j 
that  be  was  Emitted  by  him  to  terms  of  close  intimacy, 
and  frequently  had  assigned  to  him  the  task  of  refuting 
opponents,  and  was  baides  intrusted  with    the  still 
more  difficult  and  delicate  duty  of  correcting  and  ar- 
ranging the  writings  of  Plotinus  (I't^.  Plot,  vii,  107; 
xiii,  115;   xv,  117;   xxiv,  139).     So  closely  did  For- 
phyr}-  apply  himself  to  these  studies  that  his  health 
became  impaire<l,  and,  naturally  of  hypochondriacal  dis- 
position, a  cloud,  settling  into  confirmed  melancholy, 
was  cast  over  his  mind.    While  in  this  state  be  funned 
a  resolution  of  putting  an  end  to  his  life,  hoping  by  thii 
method,  according  to  the  Platonic  teaching,  to  release 
the  soul  from  the  prison  of  the  body.     From  this  m»l 
design,  however,  he  was  dissuaded  by  his  master,  wbo 
advised  a  voyage  to  Sicily.    Complying  with  this  ad- 
vice. Porphyry  recovered  his  bodily  vigor  and  serenity 
of  mind,  and  devoted  himself  to  authorship.     He  then 
wrote,  according  to  Eusebius  {HitU  Ecdt*.  vi,  19)  and 
Jerome  {Catal.  Script.  IlltuU),  his  treatise  against  tbe 
Christian  religion  (see  below,  under  Woria),  on  which 
account  St.  Augustine  {Rttract.  ii,  31)  styles  him  Sim- 
lum  ilium  cujut  cdeberrima  fama  fit.     The  notion  that 
this  work  was  written  in  Bithynia  is  quite  wiihout  foun- 
dation, being  merely  derived  from  a  passage  of  Ladan- 
tius  (v,  2),  referring  to  somebody  whose  name  is  not 
mentioned,  and  who  wrote  against  the  Christians,  and 
which  was  supposed  by  Baronius  to  refer  to  Porphyry. 
But  the  account  does  not  suit  him  in  any  respect.    Il 
was  very  likely  about  this  period  that  Pnrphj-ry  took 
occasion  to   visit  Carthage.     That   he   also   went  te 
Athens  after  the  death  of  Plotinus  has  been  infetrsd 
(by  Holstenius)  from  a  passage  quoted  by  Eusebio^ 
where,  as  tbe  text  stands.  Porphyry  is  made  to  speak 
of  celebrating  the  birthday  of  Plotinus  at  Athens  with 
Longinus.    There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  thi 
reading  should  be,  as  Brucker  (^  c  p.  148)  suggests 
HXaruvua,  and  that  the  incident  refera  to  the  cariifi 
part  of  the  life  of  Porphyry,  otherwise  the  allusion  wil 
not  accord  with  the  history  either  of  Porphyry  or  hm> 
ginus. 

Of  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  Porphyry  we  kno« 
very  little.  According  to  Eunapius  he  returned  a 
Rome,  where  he  taught,  and  gave  frequent  public  ex- 
hibitions of  his  acquirements  and  talents  as  a  speaken 
and  was  held  in  high  honor  by  the  senate  and  peofili 
till  he  died.     But  his  mind  again  lost  ita  balance,  for  U 
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pretended  to  be  not  only  a  philosopher  "endued  with 
saperior  windoni,  but  a  divine  penon,  favored  with  su- 
pernatural communicatians  from  heaven."  He  avera 
that  in  (he  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age  ( VU.  Plot.  c. 
zxiii)  he  had  a  vision  of  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  the 
(jod  superior  to  all  gods,  without  an  image — the  result, 
as  Augustine  thought,  of  the  agency  of  evil  spirits,  but 
more  probably  an  entire  fiction,  employed  to  oCbet  the 
sopeniatural  elemenla  of  Christianity,  or  a  mere  phan- 
[>mi  of  an  overwrought  brain.  When  probably  at  a 
noiewhat  advanced  period  of  his  life,  he  married  Har- 
cella,  the  widow  of  one  of  his  friends,  and  the  mother  of 
leren  childieu  (_Ad  Marc  1),  with  the  view,  as  be 
•rowed,  of  superintending  their  education.  At>oat  ten 
DKXiths  after  his  marriage  he  had  occasion  to  leave  her 
ind  go  on  a  journey ;  and  to  console  her  during  bis  ab- 
sence he  wrote  to  her  an  epistle,  which  is  still  extant. 
The  date  of  his  death  cannot  be  fixed  with  any  exact- 
ness; it  was  probably  about  A.D.  305  or  806. 

Bit  PUlotopig. — It  appears  from  the  testimony  even 
of  antagonists,  and  from  what  we  have  left  of  Porphyry's 
writings,  that  be  was  a  man  of  great  abilities  and  very 
extensive  learning.  Euaebius  speaks  of  him  as  one 
rwv  fiaXurra  itafaviiv  Kai  fan  yyttpifuin),  cXt'of  n 
n>  fuKpoy  ^iXoao^at  Trap'  "E\Xi;<nv  amytp/tyufvov 
{Prop.  Et.  lii,  9) ;  and  Augustine  styles  him  "bominem 
noo  mediocri  ingenio  preditum"  (De  Civ,  Dei,  x,  82 ; 
camp,  xix,  2*2).  The  philosophical  doctrines  of  Por- 
phyry were  in  all  essential  respects  the  same  as  those 
ofhis  master,  Plotinus.  To  that  system  be  was  ardent- 
ly attached,  and  proved  himself  one  of  its  most  euer- 
i;etic  defenders.  His  writings  were  all  designed  direct- 
h-  or  indirectly  to  illustrate,  commend,  or  establish  it. 
His  rhetorical  training,  extensive  learning,  and  compar- 
ilire  clearness  of  style,  no  doubt  did  good  service  in  the 
cause  of  his  school  Thus  Eunapius  ( Vita  Porph,  p.  8, 
6<ns)  ascribes  to  Porphyry  as  bis  principal  merit  that  by 
kis  peispicaons  and  pleasing  diction  he  brought  within 
die  range  of  the  nnderatanding  of  all  men  the  doctrine 
of  Plotinus,  which  in  the  language  of  its  author  had 
aemed  difficult  and  obscure.  Indeed,  Porphyry  lays 
timself  leas  claim  to  originality  than  to  the  merit  of  an 
opositor  and  defender  of  the  doctrine  of  Plotinus,  which 
be  rcjjarded  as  identical  with  that  of  Plato,  and  sub- 
aUntially  also  with  that  of  Aristotle.  Porphyry  is, 
serenbeless,  charged  with  inconsistencies  and  contra- 
dictions; his  later  views  being  frequently  at  variance 
with  his  earlier  ones  (Eunapius,  Vit,  Porph.  fin. ;  Eiise- 
\Am,Pntp.  Ev.  iv,  10;  lambL  ap.  Stobteum,  Ed.  i,  866). 
The  reason  of  this  may  probably  be  found  in  the  vacil- 
latioa  of  his  views  with  respect  to  theurgy  and  philoso- 
phy— a  vacillation  which  woold  doubtless  attract  the 
pcater  attention,  as  it  was  in  opposition  to  the  getieral 
tendencies  of  his  age  and  school  that  he  ranked  philoso- 
phy higher  than  the  thenrgic  superstitions  which  were 
oonnected  with  the  popular  polytheism.  With  the  lat- 
ter, some  features  of  his  doctrines  bad  considerable  affin- 
ity. He  innsted  strongly  on  the  contrast  between  the 
corporeal  and  the  incorporeal,  and  the  power  of  the  lat- 
ter over  the  former.  The  influence  of  the  incorporeal 
«»,  in  his  view,  unrestricted  by  the  limits  of  space,  and 
independent  of  the  accident  of  contiguity.  When  free 
from  intermixture  with  matter,  it  is  omnipresent,  and 
its  power  unlimited.  His  doctrine  with  regard  to  d»- 
moa9.pninted  in  the  same  direction.  Over  both  them 
sod  the  souls  of  the  dead  power  cotild  be  obtained  by 
enchantmenU  (Z)e  ^  isl  ii,  88, 89, 41, 48, 47).  Yet  these 
SDlioos  seem  to  have  been  taken  up  by  him  rather  in 
^feience  to  the  prevalent  opinion  of  his  times  than  as 
lonning  an  essential  part  ofhis  philosophy.  Though  at 
fint  somewhat  disposed  to  favor  theurgy,  be  still  ranked 
philosophy  above  it,  considering,  with  Hotinua,  that  the 
troc  method  of  safety  consisted  in  the  purgation  of  the 
smd  and  the  contemplation  of  the  eternal  Deity.  The 
■stealing  value  set  upon  theurgy,  and  the  endeavors  to 
niseit  above  philosophy  itself,  probably  produced  some- 
tkii^  like  a  reaction  in  his  mind,  and  strengthened  the 


doubts  which  he  entertained  with  r^ard  to  the  popolar 
superstition.  These  doubta  he  set  forth  in  a  letter  to 
the  Egyptian  prophet  Aneboe,  in  a  series  of  questions. 
The  distrust  there  expressed  respecting  the  popular  no- 
tions of  the  gods,  divinations,  incantations,  and  other 
theurgic  arts,  may  have  been,  as  Ritter  believes  (ffeact. 
dtr  Philotophit,  iv,  678),  the  modified  opinion  ofhis  Uter 
years,  provoked,  perhaps,  by  the  progress  of  that  super- 
stition to  which  at  an  earlier  period  he  had  been  less 
opposed.  The  observation  of  Augustine  is,  doubtless,  in 
the  main  correct:  "Ut  videas  eum  inter  vitium  sacri- 
legas  curiositatis  et  pbilosopbin  professionem  fluctuasse, 
et  nunc  banc  artem  tamquam  fiillaceiD,  et  in  ipsa  actione 
periculoearo,  et  legibus  prohibitam,  cavendam  monere, 
nunc  autem  velut  ejus  laudatoribus  cedentem,  utilem  di- 
cere  esse  mundanse  parti  animas,  non  quidem  intelleo- 
tuali  qua  rerum  in(elligibilium  percipiatur  Veritas,  nal- 
las  habentiam  similitudines  corporum,  sed  spirituali, 
qua  rerum  corporalium  capiantur  imagines."  The  let- 
ter to  Aoebos  called  forth  a  reply,  which  is  still  extant, 
and  known  under  the  title  Ocfoc  HiHrrqptW,  and  is  the 
production  probably  of  lamblichus  (q.  v.). 

So  many  are  the  variations  of  Porphyry  in  his  philo- 
sophic views  from  those  of  Plotinus,  that  Porphyry  must 
really  be  assigned  to  a  class  of  his  own  rather  than  called 
an  exponent  of  Plotinus.  Not  only  did  Porphyry  popu- 
larize the  Neo-Platonism  of  Plotinus,  but  he  distin- 
guished it  by  the  more  practical  and  religious  charac- 
ter which  he  gave  to  the  system.  Understanding  the 
power  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  was  fast  super- 
seding the  mttional  creeds,  he  felt  the  necessity  for  an- 
tagonizing it.  He  therefore  undertook  to  spiritualize 
the  old  creeds,  and  to  harmonize  them  with  philosophy 
by  treating  them  as  symbolic  He  perceived  the  national 
craving  for  a  theology  (Farrar,  p.  67)  which  rested  on 
some  divine  authority,  or  revelation  from  the  world  in- 
visible (comp.  Augustine's  criticism  on  him  in  De  Civ. 
Dei,  x,c.9, 11,26,28);  and  hence  he  drew  such  a  system 
from  the  real  or  pretended  answers  of  oradea  in  his 
xfpi  t!j(  Ik  \oytuv  ^iXo<ro^'ac,  of  which  fragments 
exist  in  Eusebius  and  Aogustine  (Fabridus,  BiN.  Gr. 
V,  744).  Heathens,  it  would  seem,  had  consulted  oracles 
on  this  very  subject  of  Christianity ;  and  it  is  these,  the 
genuineness  of  which  may  be  doubted,  that  he  uses. 

The  end  of  philosophizing,  according  to  Porphyry,  is 
the  salvation  of  the  soul  (^  r^f  i/rt>x^C  awrripia).  The 
cause  of  evil  is  to  be  found  in  the  soul,  in  its  desires  after 
the  low  and  base,  and  not  in  the  body  as  such  (A  d  Marc 
29).  The  means  of  deliverance  from  evil  ate  self-puri- 
fication (ca3ap<nc)  through  asceticism  and  the  philo- 
sophical cognition  of  God.  To  divination  and  tbeurgical 
initiations  Porphyry  conceded  only  a  subordinate  signif- 
icance; in  bis  later  years,  especially,  be  was  instant  in 
warning  his  followers  against  their  misuse  (see,  in  par- 
ticular, bis  epistle  to  Aneboe,  the  Egyptian  priest).  He 
acknowledged  one  absolute,  supreme  Deity,  who  is 
to  be  worshipped  with  pure  words  and  thoughts  (Ad 
Marc  18).  He  also,  however,  distinguished  two  classes 
of  visible  and  invisible  gods,  the  former  being  composed 
of  body  and  soul,  and  consequently  neither  etenuil  nor 
immutable  (De  yl  {«<.  ii,  84,  86,  87-39).  He  also  distin- 
guished between  good  and  evil  dnmons,  and  held  that 
the  latter  ought  to  be  appeased,  but  that  it  should  be 
the  object  of  the  philosopher  to  free  himself  as  much  as 
possible  from  everything  placed  under  the  power  uf  evil 
dtemons.  For  that  reason,  among  others,  he  rejected  all 
animal  sacrifices  (De  Abtt.  ii,  38,  89,  48).  The  ascetic 
tendency  of  his  philosophy,  as  connected  with  his  ex- 
alted ideas  of  the  power  of  reason,  whiclr  is  superior  to 
nature  and  the  infiuence  of  dsemons,  conduced  to  raise 
him  above  the  superstitious  tendencies  of  bis  age ;  the 
spirit  of  the  philosopher  being,  in  his  view,  superior  to 
all  impressions  from  without.  The  object  of  the  philos- 
opher should  be  to  free  himself  as  much  as  possible 
fh>m  all  desires  of  or  dependence  on  that  which  is  ex- 
ternal, such  appetites  being  the  most  hateful  tyrants, 
from  which  we  should  be  glad  to  be  set  free,  even  with 
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the  loss  of  tb«  whole  body  (^A  d  Mare.  84).  We  should, 
thererure,  restrain  our  sensual  desires  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. It  was  mainly  in  this  point  of  view  that  he  reject- 
ed all  enjoyment  of  animal  food  (see  Bemays,  Thiotoph. 
Schr,  iiber  Frdmmigkeil,  not  krit.  u.  erU.  Semerlc  lu 
Porph.  Schr.  uber  Enthalttamheit.  p.  4-38).  Though 
bad  genii  have  some  power  over  us,  yet  through  absti- 
nence and  the  steady  resistance  of  aU  disturbing  influ- 
ences we  can  pursue  the  good  in  spite  of  them.  If  we 
cuuld  abstain  from  vegetable  as  well  as  animal  food,  be 
thought  we  should  become  still  more  like  the  gods  (De 
A  bit.  iii,  27),  It  is  by  means  of  reason  only  that  we  are 
exalted  to  the  supreme  God,  to  whom  nothing  material 
should  be  offered,  for  everything  material  is  unclean 
(De  Ahtt.  i,  89,  57;  ii,  84;  Ad  Marc.  16).  He  distin- 
guishes four  degrees  of  virtues,  the  lowest  being  politi- 
cal virtue,  the  virtue  of  a  good  man  who  moderates  his 
passions.  Superior  to  this  is  purift/ing  virtue,  which 
completely  sets  the  soul  free  from  affections.  Its  object 
is  to  make  us  resemble  God,  and  by  it  we  become  d»- 
roonical  men  or  good  demons.  In  the  higher  grade, 
when  entirely  given  up  to  knowledge  and  the  soul,  man 
becomes  a  god,  till  at  last  he  lives  only  to  reason,  and  so 
becomes  the  father  of  gods,  one  with  the  one  Supreme 
Being  {Sent.  34).  Porphyry  appears  to  have  taught  (in 
his  six  books  v(pi  iXtit)  more  distinctly  than  Flotinus 
the  doctrine  of  the  emanation  of  matter  from  the  super- 
sensunus,  and  proximately  from  the  soul  (ProcL  in  Tim, 
p.  109, 188, 189).  The  doctrine  that  the  world  is  without 
beginning  in  time  was  defended  by  Porphyry  against 
the  objections  of  Atticus  and  Plutarch  (Procl.  in  Tim. 
p.  119). 

Hit  A  tlackt  agabut  Cbriiiiamty. — PnrphjTy  has  es- 
pecial interest  for  us,  however,  not  so  much  as  a  philos- 
opher of  the  New-Platonic  school,  great  as  he  was  as 
such,  but  as  the  constructor  of  a  new  philoeophy,  the 
aim  of  which  was  not  merely  speculation  and  the  en- 
chantment of  reason,  but  its  acceptance  as  a  national 
creed,  and  its  dethronement  of  Christianity.  When 
(Dade  aware  that  his  system  could  not  of  itself  accom- 
plish all  that  he  desired,  he  left  the  apologetic  domain, 
and  became  the  most  determined  of  heathen  polemics 
the  world  ever  beheld  or  Christianity  ever  encountered. 
Lucian  and  Celsus,  a  hundred  years  earlier,  bad  vainly 
striven  to  stay  the  rising  fortunes  of  the  Gospel.  He 
now  came  forward  to  attempt  the  death-grapple,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  he  made  a  most  vigorous  effort 
to  retrieve  a  sinking  cause,  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  new 
ideas,  and  to  reinstate  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the 
Koman  empire  the  principles  of  an  effete  religious  sys- 
tem, of  a  waning  and  insufficient  philosophy.  As  al- 
ready indicated  above.  Porphyry  was  a  man  of  remark- 
able powers  of  mind  and  of  high  culture,  of  a  calibre 
altogether  above  that  of  Lucian  and  Celsus.  Lucian, 
though  endowed  with  keen  wit,  was  a  careless  jester, 
and  Celsus,  in  his  attacks  on  the  Gospel,  often  reminds 
us  of  the  vulgar  gibes  and  ribald  remarks  of  Thomas 
Paine ;  but  nothing  of  this  is  found  in  Porphyry. 
Speaking  in  the  name  of  philoeophy,  he  assumes  a  dig- 
nity, an  elevation  of  tone,  an  apparent  candor  in  the 
treatment  of  his  subject,  akin  to  that  of  the  judge,  who 
is  supposed  impartially  to  survey  the  whole  field  of  ev- 
idence, and  to  give  weight  to  no  doubtful  statements,  to 
no  specious  arguments.  Undoubtedly  honest  in  his  con- 
victions and  in  his  attachment  to  the  philosophy  of  his 
master,  he  brought  the  resources  of  a  great,  a  cultured 
mind  to  bear  against  the  more  vulnerable  points  of  the 
Christian  system,  testing  it  by  weapons  of  the  highest 
temper.  Porphyry  certainly  enjoyed  a  vantage-ground 
in  the  school  of  philosophy  to  which  he  belonged.  Pla- 
tonism,  as  already  suggested,  approximated  more  nearly 
than  any  of  the  other  philosophic  systems  of  antiquity 
to  the  elevated  teachings  of  the  GospeL  Bat  during 
the  past  century  or  two,  while  Christianity  had  been 
spreading  through  the  Roman  world,  this  philosophy, 
under  the  teachings  of  Plotinus,  had  been  drawing 
nearer  to  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament,  inso- 


much that  to  a  casoal  obaerrer  the  two  streams  of 
thought  and  speculation  seemed  likely  to  imitt  and 
flow  on  in  a  single  channel.  Like  Christianity,  Fla- 
tonism  opened  a  spiritual  world  superior  to  that  of 
sense,  and  revealed  a  Supreme  Being,  if  not  absolutdr 
free,  yet  capable  of  giving  shape  to  the  ^-isible  as  the 
architect  of  the  universe.  It  awakened  also  in  man  the 
consciousness  of  the  supernatural,  the  divine,  so  thst 
man  was  attracted  towards  the  supreme  spiritual  exist- 
ence, was  permitted  to  have  cognition  of  fellowsbip 
with  it;  not  absorbed  on  the  one  band  in  the  depths  of 
the  infinite  spirit,  nor  sunk  on  the  other  into  the  matt- 
rial.  The  one  radical  point  of  separation  between  the 
philosophy  of  the  schools  and  that  of  the  Church  seeoud 
to  be  the  views  of  matter  entertained  by  the  former—  i 
that  it  was  eternal,  and  the  seat  of  evil  in  opposition  to 
God.  But  even  this  view  was  softened  as  the  system 
came  in  contact  with  the  GospeL  Plotinus  held  that 
the  evil  principle  is  only  apparent,  and  that  only  the 
good  ha^  a  substantial  and  permanent  existence.  The 
opposers  concluded  that  as  the  teachings  of  Christianitr 
could  not  be  entirely  ignored  or  disproved,  the  philo- 
sophical system  must  be  brought  upon  the  same  plat- 
form as  a  rival  of  the  GospeL 

All  former  attacks  against  Christianity  had  proved 
futile  because  the  Gospel  could  claim  supernatural  ori- 
gin, and  demonstrate  its  claims  by  the  response  wbick 
its  teachings  found  in  the  depths  of  the  human  aouL 
Instead,  therefore,  of  denying  the  grand  ethical  and  re- 
ligious principles  of  the  evangelical  scheme,  Porphriy 
sought  supernatural  surroundings  for  his  own  sydem. 
and  then  moved  in  bold  attack  against  the  snpenatnnl 
in  Christianity,  seeking  to  disprove,  not  the  mbelanaiif 
the  Gospel  teachings,  but  the  retordt  in  which  that 
substance  is  delivered — an  attack  so  general  in  our  day 
among  the  disbelievers  of  the  supernatural  claims  of 
Christianity.  See  Rationausm.  Porphyry's  coarse 
was  in  all  respects  a  novel  one.  Indeed,  it  was  the  re- 
verse of  that  pursued  by  all  other  opponents  of  the  new 
religion  who  had  preceded  him.  By  them  the  farts, 
the  records  of  the  Gospel  were  acknowledged,  but  the 
facts  were  held  to  be  wrong,  and  to  have  been  produced 
by  an  unauthorized  agency,  to  have  been  the  work  of 
magic  or  charms;  now  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years  has 
convinced  the  enemy  that  the  method  of  attack  aflonl- 
ing  any  hope  of  success  is  the  direct  one  against  the 
authority,  the  inspiration  of  the  docnmenta  of  the  Gos- 
peL If  by  the  trenchant  knife  of  critidsm  these  sup- 
ports could  be  cut  away,  the  sj'stero  would  be  left  to 
sink  down  upon  a  level  with  phUoaopby,  with  all  merely 
human  systems  of  speculation. 

or  the  nature  and  merits  of  the  work  by  Porphyiy 
against  Christianity  it  is  not  easy  to  judge,  as  it  has  not 
come  down  to  us.  He  is  reputed  to  have  written  it  aboot 
the  rear  270,  while  in  retirement  in  .Sidly.  It  was  enti- 
tled Kara  XpKTrmi'iiiv.  In  A.D.  486  all  the  copies  extant 
were  burned  by  order  of  the  emperor,  and  its  contents 
are  only  preserved  to  us  in  part  by  the  lengthy  extracts 
made  of  it  in  the  numerous  refutations  which  were  pub- 
lished by  the  Christian  apologists  of  the  early  Church, 
The  entire  work  consisted  of  fifteen  books,  but  only  con- 
cerning five  of  these  is  information  thos  afforded.  From 
these  we  leam  that  the  first  hook  of  his  work  dragged 
to  light  some  of  the  discrepancies,  real  or  supposed,  in 
Scripture.  The  examination  of  the  dispute  between 
Peter  and  Paul  was  quoted  as  an  instance  of  the  ad- 
mixture of  human  ingredients  in  the  body  of  apostolic 
teaching.  His  third  book  was  duected  to  the  subject 
of  Scripture  interpretation,  espe^[(x,  with  some  incon- 
sistency, against  the  allegorical  it  mystical  teftdeiKT 
which  at  that  time  marked  the  wh4e  Church,  and  espe- 
cially the  Alexandrian  fathers.  The  allegorical  method 
coincided  with,  if  it  did  not  arise  from,  the  Oriental  in- 
stinct of  symbolism,  the  natural  poetry  of  the  human 
mind.  But  in  the  minds  of  Jews  and  Christians  it  hail 
been  sanctified  by  its  use  in  the  Hebrew  religion,  and 
had  become  associated  with  the  apocryphal  literainrt 
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of  tbe  Jewish  Church.  It  ia  traceable  to  a  more  lim- 
iuit  exient  in  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Teeta- 
aeat,  and  in  moet  nf  the  fathers ;  but  in  the  school  of 
Alexandria  it  was  adopted  an  a  formal  a\-8tem  of  inter- 
pictatiaiL  It  is  this  allegorical  srstem  which  Porphyrr 
utscked.  He  aaeaidted  the  writings  of  thoae  who  had 
fuKifallT  ailegorixed  tbe  Old  Testament  in  tbe  pious 
dealt  of  finding  Christianit}-  in  every  part  of  it,  in  spite 
of  historic  conditions ;  and  be  hastily  drew  the  infer- 
cace,  with  something  like  the  feeling  of  doubt  which 
mh  interpretations  of  prophecy  are  in  danger  of  pro- 
dadng  at  this  day,  that  no  consistent  sense  can  be  put 
npoo  the  Old  Testament.  His  fourth  book  was  a  criti- 
cum  on  the  Mosaic  history,  and  on  Jewiah  antiquities. 
Bat  tbe  most  important  books  in  his  work  were  tbe 
twelfth  and  thirteenth,  which  were  devoted  to  an  ex- 
iminatioa  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel;  and  in  these  he 
detected  some  of  those  peculiarities  on  which  modem 
criticism  has  employed  itself,  and  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sioDs  in  refereix»  to  their  date  revived  by  the  English 
deist  Collins  in  the  last  century,  and  by  many  German 
critics  in  the  present.  It  Is  well  known  that  half  of 
the  book  of  Daniel  is  historic,  half  prophetic  Each  of 
thew  parts  is  distinguished  from  similar  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament  by  some  peculiarities.  Porphyry  is  not 
tcconied  as  noticing  any  of  those  which  belong  to  the 
histaric  part,  unless  we  may  conjecture,  from  his  theory 
of  tbe  book  being  originally  written  in  Greek,  that  he 
detected  the  presence  of  those  Greek  words  in  Nebn- 
duulneziai's  edicts  which  many  modem  critics  have 
coitended  oonld  not  be  introduced  into  Chaldaea  ante- 
cedently to  the  Macedonian  conquesL  The  peculiarity 
alleged  to  belong  to  the  prophetical  part  is  its  apoca- 
Ivptic  tone.  It  looks,  it  has  been  said,  historical  rather 
livui  prophetical.  Definite  events,  and  these  in  a  dis- 
lioct  chain,  are  predicted  with  the  precision  of  bis- 
loricd  narrative ;  whereas  most  prophecy  is  a  moral 
snaaa,  in  which  general  moral  predictions  are  given, 
vith  specific  historic  ones  interspersed.  Nor  is  this, 
wbich  ia  shared  in  a  less  degree  by  occasional  prophe- 
cies elsewhere,  the  only  peculiarity  alleged,  but  it  ia  af- 
imtA  also  that  the  definite  character  ceases  at  a  par- 
'icolar  period  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
down  to  which  the  very  campaigns  of  the  Selendd  and 
Ptolemsic  dynasdes  are  noted,  but  subsequently  to 
which  the  prophetic  tone  becomes  more  vague  and  in- 
de&iite.  Hence  the  conjectnte  has  been  hazarded  that 
it  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Antiochua  by  a  Palestin- 
un  Jew,  who  gathered  up  the  trailitiona  of  Daniel'a  life 
and  wrote  the  recent  history  of  his  country  in  eloquent 
iugnage  in  an  apocalyptic  form,  which,  after  the  liter- 
aiT  bsbion  of  his  age,  he  iropoted  to  an  ancient  seer, 
Daaiel;  definite  up  to  tbe  period  at  which  he  composed 
it,  indefinite  aa  he  gazed  on  the  future.  It  was  this  pe- 
culiarity, the  supposed  ceasing  of  the  prophecies  in  the 
book  of  Daniel  at  a  definite  date,  which  was  noticed  by 
Potphvry,  and  led  him  to  suggest  the  theory  of  its  au- 
tlxmhip  jnst  named.  He  seems  also  to  have  entered 
into  some  examination  of  the  specific  prophecies,  for  he 
tibiects  to  the  application  of  the  words  **  the  abomina- 
tioa  of  desolation"  to  other  objects  than  that  which  he 
cnofidera  its  origiiul  meaning  (see  Jerome  on  Matt, 
xxiv,  IS).  These  remarks  will  give  an  idea  of  the  crit- 
ical acotenese  of  Porphyry.  A  few  other  traces  of  Por- 
pbvry'a  viewe  remain,  which  are  of  leas  importance,  and 
■re  levelled  a({ainat  parta  of  the  New  Testament :  e.  g. 
ibe  change  oif  purpose  in  oar  blessed  Lord  (John  vii), 
[JeniBe,voL  iv,  pt.  ii,  p.  621  {Dial.  athr.  Pdag.');  £p. 
(101)  ai  Pammaek.  Several  are  given  in  Uolsten. 
{ffi.  Pmphyr.  p.  86)],  the  reasons  why  the  Old  Econ- 
ooy  was  abrogated  if  divine  [August.  £;>wr.  (102,  olim 
49,  Benedict,  ed.  1889),  ii,  274,  where  six  questions 
ne  named,  some  of  which  cnme  from  Porphyry] ;  the 
■(■■xiion  what  became  of  the  generations  which  lived 
IxtiR  Christianity  was  proclaimed,  if  Christianity  was 
tlie  only  way  of  aalvatioii ;  objections  to  the  severity  of 
Peter  in  the  death  of  Ananias;  and  the  inscnuable  I 


mystery  of  an  infinite  punishment  in  requital  for  finite 
sin  (August.  RetracL  bk.  ii,  c  81,  vol.  i,  p.  68,  con- 
cerning Matt,  vii,  2).  His  objections  are  not.  it  will  be 
observed,  founded  on  quibbles  like  those  of  Celaua,  but 
on  instructive  literary  characteristics,  many  of  which 
are  greatly  exaggerated  or  grossly  misinterpreted,  but 
still  are  real,  and  suggest  difficulties  nr  inquiries  which 
the  best  modem  theological  critics  have  honorably  felt 
to  demand  candid  examination  and  expUnatiiin. 

It  was  by  no  means  an  easy  nuitter  to  reply  to  such 
a  oitique  as  Porphyry  adopted,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
he  never  was  answered  as  he  should  have  been.  The 
reply  which  Origen  made  to  Celaus  set  aside  all  the  ob- 
jections of  the  heathen  disputant,  but  the  thirty  sepa- 
rate replies  to  Porphyry,  among  which  the  best  are  those 
by  Methodius,  Eusebius,  and  ApolUnarius,  very  insuffi- 
ciently solve  the  intricate  and  deep  problems  proposed 
by  the  most  successful  exponent  of  Neo-Platoniam. 
That  he  made  a  profound  impression  on  tbe  Church  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  to  all  Christiana  his  name  became 
hateful,  odious,  the  synonym  for  all  that  ia  vile  and 
dangerous  in  imbelief,  like  that  of  Turk  or  Moslem  or 
Papist  in  later  ages.  When  Constantine  wished  to 
blacken  the  reputation  of  the  Arians,  he  only  had  to  at- 
tach to  them  the  epithet  of  Porphyrian,  That  name 
carried  in  it  a  Satanic  import,  a  beav^-  curse,  able  to 
sink  to  irretrievable  infamy  any  individual  or  sect  who 
bore  it.  A  great  deal  of  discussion  has  taken  place  re- 
specting the  assertion  of  Socrates  (H.  E.  iii,  28),  that 
in  his  earlier  years  Porphyry  was  a  Christian,  and  that, 
having  been  treated  with  indignity  by  the  Christians, 
he  apostatized,  and  revenged  himself  by  writing  against 
them.  The  authority  is  so  slight,  and  the  improbabil- 
ity of  the  storj-  so  great  (for  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
of  his  antagonists  charged  him  with  apostasy,  unless  it 
was  Eusebius),  while  it  may  so  easily  have  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  in  hia  early  youth  Porphyry  was  inatructed 
by  Origen,  that  it  may  confidently  be  rejected.  An 
able  summary  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides  is  given 
by  Brucker  (ii,  261,  etc).  A  doubt  has  been  raised  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  assailant  of  Christianity  with  the 
Neo-Platonic  philosopher,  but  it  ia  totally  without  foun- 
dation. 

Othtr  WwH, — OftheTetynumerouewritingaof  Por- 
phyry the  following  are  extant:  1.  lltidayipov  Pios; 
aupposed  by  many  to  be  a  fragment  of  his  larger  history 
of  philosophers,  2.  Hipi  ITXwrivov  /Si'ov  cai  r%  r<i{ewc 
rwv  /3i/3\iwv  aiiTov.  See  Furmivs.  8.  Htpi  diro- 
X^c  Tuv  Ifv^nrxi^v.  in  four  books,  dedicated  to  his  friend 
and  fellow-disciple  Firmns  Castricius.  4.  Fragments  of 
his  epistle  Hp^  'Ave/Bw  rim  Alylnmov.  Large  quota- 
tions from  this  work  are  made  by  Eusebius  in  his  Pnt- 
paraHo  Evarydica.  6.  Tlpic  tA  vofiri  A^pfiai.  6, 
Ofuipuci  itfrhiuiTa,  addressed  to  Aiutolias.  7.  IT^ 
Tov  Iv  'Olvmnif  tuv  Nv/i^wv  avrpov,  a  fanciful  alle- 
gorical interpretation  of  the  description  of  the  cave  of 
the  nymphs  in  tbe  Orh/mry,  showing  both  the  ingenuity 
and  the  recklessness  with  which  Porphyry  and  other' 
writers  of  his  stamp  pressed  writers  and  authorities  of 
all  kinds  into  their  service,  as  holders  of  the  doctrinea 
of  their  school.  8.  A  fragment  fh>m  a  treatise  Htpi 
Srvyoc.  preserved  by  Stobasus.  9.  Viaayuyii,  or  H^i 
T&v  irivTt  ^lyvuv,  addressed  to  Cbrysaorius,  and  writ- 
ten by  Porphyry  while  in  Sicily.  It  is  commonly  pre- 
fixed to  the  Organon  of  Aristotle  10.  A  commentary 
on  the  Categories  of  Aristotle,  in  questions  and  answers; 
11.  Some  fragments  of  a  commentary  on  Aristotle's 
books  ntp'i  fvatKijc  aicpadmwt.  12.  A  commentary  on 
the  Harmonica  of  Ptolemseiis,  leaving  off  at  the  seventh 
chapter  of  the  second  book.  18.  Hipi  vpoaifiias  (see 
Villoison,  ^necdL  Graca,  ii,  108-118).  14.  Scholia  on 
the  Iliad,  preserved  at  Leyden  among  the  books  and 
papers  of  Is.  Toesius.  A  portion  of  them  was  published 
by  Valckenaer,  in  an  appendix  to  Ursinus'a  Virgil,  with 
a  copious  account  of  the  scholia  generally.  Other  scho- 
lia on  the  Iliad,  preserved  in  the  Vatican  library,  were 
published  by  Villoison  (A  need.  Graca,  ii,  266,  etc),  and 
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ia  hU  ed'.don  of  the  Iliad,  16.  Portion*  of  a  eommen- 
tary,  apparently  on  the  Ethic*  of  Arutotle,  and  of  one 
on  the  Orffunon,  16.  Two  booka  on  the  philoeopby  of 
Plato  were  affirmed  to  be  extant  by  Gesner.  17.  An 
epistle  to  his  wife  Marcella.  Thia  piece  was  discovered 
by  Angelo  Mai  in  the  Ambroaian  library,  and  published 
at  Milan  in  1816.  The  letter  is  not  quite  complete,  as 
the  end  of  the  MS.  is  mutilated.  The  contents  of  it  are 
of  a  general  philosophical  character,  designed  to  incite 
to  the  practice  of  virtue  and  self-restraint  and  the  study 
of  philosophy.  The  sentiments  are  a  little  obscure  here 
and  there,  but  many  of  the  maxims  and  remarks  ex- 
hibit great  wisdom,  and  a  considerable  depth  of  very 
pure  religious  feeling.  Porphyry  considers  sorrow  to  be 
a  more  wholesome  discipline  for  the  mind  than  pleasures 
(C.7).  With  great  energy  and  some  eloquence  he  urges 
the  cultivation  of  the  soul  and  the  practice  of  virtue,  in 
preference  to  attention  to  the  body.  His  views  of  the 
Deity,  of  his  operations,  and  the  right  mode  of  contem- 
plating and  worshipping  him,  are  of  a  very  exalted 
kind,  some  reminding  the  reader  strongly  of  passages 
in  the  Scriptures.  The  laws  under  which  man  is  phu:ed 
he  distinguishes  into  natural,  civil,  and  divine,  and 
marks  out  their  respective  provinces  with  considerable 
beauty  and  clearness.  18.  A  poetical  fragment,  from 
the  tenth  book  of  a  work  entitled  Ilcpi  ttjs  U  Xoylwv 
^oao^ac,  is  published  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
work.  19.  An  introduction  to  the  Tetrabibloi  of  Ptole- 
nueus  is  also  attributed  by  some  to  Porphyry,  by  others 
to  Antiocbus.  The  iirirouos  iiiiytfatt  ci'c  rdc  my 
'Oai)pov  irXavae  Tov  'Oevaaiut,  the  production  of 
Nicephorus  Gregoras,  has  also  been  attributed  by  some 
to  Porphyry. 

Besides  these  we  have  mention  of  the  following  lost 
works  of  Porphyry:  20.  Iltpi  iyaKftaTiov  (Euseb. 
ftwp.  Ac.  iii,  7  i  'Stob.  Ed.  Phy$.  i,  25).  21.  Wtpi  avi- 
tov  ifa>xqc  (August.  Dt  Civ.  Dei,  x,  910,  etc).  22. 
n^i  TOV  ftiav  aval  r^v  nXtiron'OC  kcu  'ApurroriXovt 
aiptaiv  (Suidas,  s.  v.  llop^.).  23.  A  commentary  on 
Aristotle's  treatise  Iltfii  ipfiiivdae  (Boethiu^  ad  loc  ii). 
24.  np4c  'ApioToriXtiv.  inpi  too  tlvai  r^v  "/fX^v  iv- 
rcXt'^iav  (Suidas).  25.  '£|qyi|(nc  rHy  Kanffopuiv, 
dedicated  to  Gedalius  (EusUth.  Ad  II.  iii,  293).  26. 
n^i  a^ini  (Suidas).  27.  lltpi  aaiaftarmv  (ibid.).  28. 
Iltpi  Toil  yviiSi  aeavTuv  (ibid.).  29.  VpaitiuiriKai  avo- 
piai  (ibid.).  80.  A  reply  to  the  Apology  for  Alcibiades 
in  the  Symporium  of  Plato,  by  Diophanes  (Porph.  Vit. 
Plot.  15).  81.  'EriypifiitaTa  (Eustath.).  82.  llfpi 
rov  i^'  rifuv,  dedicated  to  Chrysaorins  (Stob.  £rL).  88. 
A  treatise  against  a  spurious  work  attributed  to  Zoro- 
aster (Porph.  i'H.  Plot.  16).  84.  Ilfpi  3c<W  ivofiaruiv 
(Suidas).  86.  Bi'c  rb  Bto^aarov  irtpi  Kara^atioc 
Kal  iirotpamnc  (Boethius  in  Arist.  De  Inlerpr.).  86. 
E<'c  ri  BovKvSiSov  irpooiiuov,  irpAc  'ApumiSriv  (Sui- 
das). 87.  Iftpi  lituv,  xpAc  Aoyyivov  (Porph.  Vit.  Plot. 
20).  88.  'O  Upac  yo^oc,  a  poem  composed  for  the 
birthday  of  Plato  (ibtd.  15).  89.  Ei'c  r^  row  'lovXia- 
vov  Xa\Saiov  ^iXovu^ov  iirropiav  (Suidas).  40.  Ei( 
rrtv  MivouriavoO  Tixvitv  (ibid.).  41.  "O  irpdc  Ni|/up- 
Tiov  Xiiyoc  (CyrilL  c  Julian,  iii,  79,  etc.).  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  treatise  on  the  providence  of  God. 
42.  "On  »£ii>  ro"  vov  v^urriKf  ri  vai)/ia  (Porph.  Vit. 
Plot.  18).  43.  riipi  rqc  'Ofiiipov  <^o<rofiac  (Suidas). 
44.  Ilepi  rqc  >l  'Ofiiipov  w^Xcioc  riSv  jiaaAiiuv,  in 
ten  books  (ibid.).  46.  flcpi  iropoXcXci/tpvitfv  riji 
Troufry  dvoparuv.  This  and  the  two  preceding  were 
probably  only  parts  of  a  larger  work.  46.  Ilepi  ri!>v 
Kari  lUvSapov  roii  N«Xoi>  jnjywv  (ibid.).  47.  Com- 
mentaries on  several  of  the  works  of  Plotiiius  (Eunap. 
Vit.  Porph.).  48.  Ei'f  rov  So^<miv  roii  IlXaTwvos 
(Boethius,  /><  JHvit,  Pref.).  49.  'S.ipfiuera  Zit^futTa, 
in  seven  books  (Suidas).  60.  Til  ci'c  r6v  Ti/uuov  viro- 
pviiiUiTa,  a  commentary  on  the  Tiaueu*  of  Plato  (Ma- 
crob.  In  Somn,  Seip,  ii,  8;  Proclus,  In  Timaum).  51. 
Iltpi  vXtit,  in  six  books  (Suidas^.  82.  4>t\uXoyoc  iirro- 
pItt,  in  five  books  (ibid. ;  Euseb.  Prirp.  Kn.  x,  8,  who 
qootes  a  passage  of  some  length  from  the  first  book). 


63.  ■t'lXdo'o^c  iin-opia,  in  four  books,  a  work  on  the 
lives  and  doctrines  of  philosophers  (Socrates,  U.  K.  iii, 
23;  Eunap.  Pr.  p.  10).  64.  Ilepi  'hrxiis,  in  five  books 
(Suidas;  Euseb.  Primp.  Ev.  xiv,  10).  66.  Iltpt  rwv 
4wxW  twdiuw  (Stob.  Edog.), 

See  Eusebiua,  Dem.  Etaag.  iii,  6;  Fabricius,  BiU. 
Grac  v,  726,  etc;  Uolstenius  De  Vita  et  Saiplis  Por- 
phgrii;  Bitter,  Getch.  d.  Phito*.  iv,  666  sq.;  Lardner, 
Credibililg  of  the  Go$p.  Hist.  pt.  ii,  ch.  xxxvii;  Joitin, 
Remark;  ii,  889;  SchalT,  Ch.  Hit.  i,  190  sq.;  Neander, 
Ch.  Hist,  i,  170  sq.;  Ullman,  in  Stud.  u.  Kril.  1864;  Ne- 
ander, Dogmas,  i,  86,  202;  ii,  467;  Donaldson,  Greek 
Lit.  ch.  liii ;  Lecky,  Hitf.  of  European  Morals,  i,  S44 
sq. ;  Degerando,  Hist,  de  la  Philos.  iii,  883  aq. ;  Vale- 
rien  Parisot,  Dissertatio  historica  de  Porphyria  (184.'>); 
Ueberweg,  Hist,  of  Philos.  i,  261  sq.;  Mosheim,  ffisl. 
of  the  First  Three  Centuries,  ii,  103  sq. ;  TheoL  Qvar- 
terfy,  1865,  i,  69 ;  Rerue  des  Deux  Mamies,  Hay  16,  lii66, 
p.  436;  Farrar,  Crit.  Hist,  of  Free  Thought,  p.  66  sq.; 
Journal  of  Speeulatiee  Philosophy,  voL  iii.  No.  I ,  art. 
iii ;  Fisher,  The  Hegimiingt  of  Christianity  (N.  Y.  1877. 
8rn),  p.  178  sq.;  Smith,  Did.  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Biog.  and  Mythol,  (of  which  large  use  has  been 
made). 

Porr^e,  Gilbrbt  db  ia.    See  PoRBBTASt. 

Porreta,  Marqareta,  one  of  the  nomerons  rietims 
of  religious  intolerance  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  bom  in 
Hainault,  and  published  at  Paris  a  book  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  decision  of  the  theologians  who  examined  it. 
contained  a  number  of  errors  and  heresies,  "et  inter 
caeteras  (hnreses)  quod  anina  annihilata  in  amore  con- 
ditoris  sine  reprehensione  eonscientis  vel  remorsu  potest 
et  debet  nature,  quidqnid  appetit  et  desiderat  concedete.' 
These  errors  the  foolish  woman  refused  to  retract,  ani 
as  she  also  scorned  the  excommunication  visited  upon 
her  by  the  Inquisition,  the  Church  delivered  her  up  to 
the  secular  arm  for  execution.  Al  the  stake  she  u  said 
to  have  changed  her  mind,  and  to  have  died  with  great 
signs  of  repentance ;  but  for  this  we  have  only  the  testi- 
mony of  the  priests  who  attended  her  in  her  last  boors 
as  her  persecutors. 

Porretani,  a  name  for  the  followers  of  Giibkrt  re 
LA  PoRR^ii,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  a  metaphysical  divine 
of  the  12lh  century,  who  held  opinions  respecting  the 
personality  and  the  essence  of  the  Holy  Trinity  analo- 
gous to  those  of  the  Letratbeitn  or  Damianists  of  the 
6th  century.  Purretanus  attempted  to  distinguish  the 
divine  essence  from  the  Deity,  and  the  properties  of  the 
three  divine  Persons  from  the  Persons  themselves,  nut 
in  reality,  but  by  abstraction.  In  consequence  of  these 
distinctions,  he  denied  the  incarnation  of  the  divine  nat- 
ure, respecting  which  he  ventured  to  set  forth  the  prop- 
osition, "Quod  Divina  natiira  non  esset  incaraata.'' 
Porretanus  was  accused  by  two  of  his  clergy  of  teach- 
ing blasphemy,  and  at  their  instigation  St.  Bernard 
brought  the  matter  before  Eugenius  III,  the  pontiff,  who 
was  then  in  France.  The  case  was  discussed  first  in  the 
Council  of  Paris  in  A.D.  1147,  and  then  in  the  Council 
of  Rheims,  which  was  held  in  the  following  year.  To 
put  an  end  to  the  contest,  Porretanus  yielded  his  own 
judgment  to  that  of  the  coimcil  and  the  pope.  It  docs 
not  appear  that  any  Urge  party  was  formed  by  Porreta- 
nus, but  some  are  spoken  of  under  his  name  as  his  fol- 
lowers. See  Gallia  Christiana,  ii,  1175;  Hatduiu,  Con- 
di Vf,  ii,  1297;  Mansi,  Condi.  xxi,712. 

Porst,  JoHANN,  a  Lutheran  minister,  was  bom  Dec 
11,  1668,  at  Oberkotzau.  not  far  from  Hof.  In  1689  be 
went  to  Leipsic  for  the  study  of  theology.  In  1695  he 
was  appointed  pastor  at  Malchow,  near  Beriin:  in  1701 
he  was  called  to  Berlin  as  preacher  at  Friedrichswer- 
der  and  Dorotheenstadt;  in  1709  he  was  made  coort- 
preacher,  and  in  1712  provost  of  St.  Nicolai,  pastor  prn 
marius,  and  inspector.  He  died  Jan.  9,  1728,  having 
occupied  since  1717  the  position  as  counsellor  ofcoosi^ 
tory.  Of  his  many  writings,  none  is  ti  well  known 
his  hymn-book,  published  in  1718,  and  which  i*  atill  ia 
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use  in  some  chorehes  at  Berlin.  See  JOcber,  Gelekrtm- 
Xotim, «.  v.;  Winer,  Hamibmeh  der  tkeolog.  Lilerahir, 
p.  lis  lad  index;  Koch,  Getci,  dt$  daiUcke»  Kinhm- 
lida,  ir,  297  sq.;  Kurtz,  Lehriuek  der  Kirchengach. 
I'th  cd.)  §  166, 2 ;  SUudt,  /•  giUliche  FHkrung  (Stuttg. 
I8S0);  BiehiDaan,  Zwr  Gachichte  der  Berliner  Gemng- 
Udter  (Bert.  1866) ;  id.  Die  GeamgbScher  BerHt'e  (ibid. 

i»7>  (a  P.) 

Port  is  the  rendering  in  Neh.  ii,  18  of  the  Heb. 
Aj'or,  "ISO,  elsewhere  rendered  "gate"  (q.  v.),  as 
irice  in  tbe  same  verse.  These  gates  of  the  cities,  and 
tiie  Dooccupied  spaces  on  which  they  opened,  served  in  all 
Hebrew  antiquity  for  places  of  public  assembling  of  the 
dtizens  (comp.  the  Jorum,  ayopa,  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans).  In  the  East  this  is  still  the  cuatom,  the  gates 
uking  the  place  of  the  coffee-houses  and  other  places  of 
Rsort  among  the  Western  nations  (Gen.  itix,  1 ;  1  Sam, 
ir,  18;  ix,  18;  Job  xxix,  7;  Jer.  xxxvii,  7).  There  the 
fwople  came  together  in  great  numbers  when  any  public 
olamitT  occurred  (2  Mace  iii,  19),  there  the  judges 
besid  causes  and  complaints  (Dent,  xxi,  19  sq. ;  xxii, 
15  aq.;  Isa.  xxix,  21;  Job  xxi,  21;  Paa.  cxxvii,  5; 
inm  T,  12,  15;  Zech.  viii,  16;  Prov.  xxii,  22),  and 
there  deeds  which  required  legal  aanction,  especially 
inpoftant  contracts,  were  performed  (Gen,  xxiii,  10, 18; 
Dent.  XXV,  7 ;  Ruth  iv,  1, 1 1 ;  comp.  tbe  early  Germans, 
Grimm,  DeulicAe  ReckUaltertkHmer,  p.  104  sq. ;  and  see 
Han,  ifarotto,  p.  289).  There  princes  stood  to  receive 
homage  (2  Sam.  xlx,  8;  but  see  below),  or  for  public 
dxnasian  of  important  affairs  (1  Kings  xxii,  10),  and 
ouiketa  were  held  in  the  vicinity  (2  Kings  vii,  1 ;  Ar- 
rienx,  Jfackr.  v,  186;  RosenmUller,  Motyttd.  vi,  272; 
Jioobi,  Dtforo  in  portit  [Leipe.  1714],  in  Ugnlino,  TAet. 
ToL  xxv).  At  the  gate  public  annonncements  were 
made  (Jer.  xvii,  19;  Prov.  i,  21 ;  viii,  8).  Idolatries, 
loo,  were  sometimes  practiced  here  (2  Kings  xxiii,  8), 
just  as  in  Catholic  cities  altars  are  placed  at  the  gates. 
On  tbe  whole,  we  must  consider  the  gate,  not  as  a  mere 
port  or  entrance,  but  as  a  strong  defence,  and  as  con- 
nected with  an  open  place  within;  perhaps  even  with 
benches  (Host,  Marokko,  ut  sup.).  They  were  barred 
wtth  atron^;  bolta  and  poets  [see  Citt],  and  often  built 
wer  (2  Sam.  xviii,  88)  with  watch-towers  (ver.  24  sq.). 
Gtie-keepers  are  mentioned,  at  least  in  Jerusalem,  with 
«>ne  political  duties  and  powers  (Jer.  xxxvii,  18 ;  Neh. 
tiii,  19).  On  the  other  hand,  in  2  Sam.  xv,  2  (and  per- 
lups  in  xix,  8),  the  allusion  is  not  to  a  city  gate,  but  to 
tint  of  a  palace  in  tbe  rojral  city;  and  in  Esth.  iii,  2; 
Dm.  ii,  49,  the  word  is  used,  according  to  a  usage  still 
aatomary  in  the  East,  for  the  king's  court  (aula  regia, 
in  latin,  is  a  suoailai  synecdoche ;  comp.  also  the  Ara- 
bic Gate  of  Rtuhid  fur  court,  in  Elmacin,  Hit!.  Sarae. 
p.  120;  see  Lttdeke,  TSrk.  Reich,  i,  281).  To  sit  at  the 
pslaee  door  or  gate  (Esth.  ii,  19,  21 ;  ir,  2;  v,  9, 18  sq. ; 
ri,  10),  tmong  tbe  Persians,  was  to  wait  in  the  hall  or 
TCMibale  of  the  king.  Not  only  courtiers  and  attend- 
ants, but  even  high  officers  of  the  government  were 
found  there  (Herod,  iii,  20).— Winer.    See  Door. 

Porta,  Baocio  della,  more  generally  known  as 
Fra  Bartolomeo,  *n  Italian  monastic  of  tbe  Dominican 
Dider,  distinguisbed  as  a  painter  of  the  Florentine  school, 
and  much  noted  for  his  intimate  relation  to  Raffaelle  and 
tbe  other  Umbrian  paintets  of  his  time,  was  bom  at  Sa- 
rignano,  not  lar  from  Florence,  in  1469.  He  was  a  pu- 
pil of  Corimo  Roselli  in  Florence,  and  lived  near  the  gate 
of  S.  Hero,  from  which  circumstance  his  name  of"  Delia 
lyta"  was  derived.  We  have  no  detailed  narrative  of 
bis  youthful  life,  except  that  he  was  early  brought  under 
Bo^'s  tuition,  where  he  formed  a  dose  frientbhip  with 
Haiiotu  Albertinelli,  his  associate  student,  and  showed 
wch  natural  and  anistic  proclivities  towards  "  sweetness 
and  light'  that  the  beauty  of  his  Madonna  faces  and  tbe 
sonny  fervor  of  bis  coloring  won  the  approbation  even 
"f  the  critical  Florentines.  He  acquired  such  great 
bnie  that  he  was  commissioned  to  execute  a  fresco  of 
Tkt  Latt  JudjfmnU  in  the  convent  of  S,  Marco,  about 


the  time  when  Savonarola  went  to  Florence  to  preach 
against  the  ainfolness  of  the  city.  Bartolomeo  became 
tbe  earnest  friend  of  the  preacher,  and  was  so  carried 
away  by  his  influence  that  he  burned  all  his  studies  and 
drawings  of  profane  subjects,  and  those  which  repre- 
sented nude  Hgures,  He  abandoned  his  art,  and  spent 
his  time  in  the  society  of  tbe  enthusiast.  When,  at 
length,  Savonarola  was  seized,  tortured,  and  burned, 
Bartolomeo  took  tbe  vows  of  a  Dominican  friar,  and  left 
bis  unfinished  pictures  to  be  completed  by  Albertinelli. 
During  four  years  he  led  a  most  austere  life,  never 
touching  bis  penciL  His  superior  finally  commanded 
his  practice  of  tbe  art,  and  he  resumed  it  with  languor 
and  entire  want  of  interest.  About  this  time  Raffaelle 
arrived  in  Florence.  He  was  then  but  twenty-one  years 
old,  yet  was  already  noted  as  a  great  painter.  He  vis- 
ited the  friar's  cell,  and  the  consequence  was  a  deep 
friendship  between  the  two,  to  which  the  world  owes  the 
afterworks  of  Fra  Bartolomeo.  Raffaelle  instructed  his 
monastic  friend  in  perspective,  and  he  in  turn  gave  new 
ideas  of  drapery  to  Raffaelle.  Fra  Bartolomeo  was  tbe 
Sist  to  employ  lay  figures  in  tbe  study  of  drapery ;  he 
also  imparted  to  Raffaelle  his  mode  of  coloring.  The 
examination  of  the  works  of  these  painters  will  prove 
that  from  this  time  both  of  them  produced  more  excel- 
lent pictures  than  they  had  done  before ;  the  friar  had 
caught  an  intellectual  grace  from  his  young  friend,  and 
Raffaelle  had  advanced  in  color  and  drapery.  About 
1508  Fra  Bartolomeo  was  allowed  to  go  to  Venice, 
where  bis  coloring  was  greatly  improved,  and  in  1513 
be  went  to  Rome.  I'his  visit  was  doubtless  a  deep  joy 
to  him,  but  tbe  beauties  of  what  he  saw  so  far  exceeded 
his  imaginations  that  he  seems  to  have  been  stupefied ; 
be  made  no  attempt  to  equal  or  excel  the  artists  about 
him,  and  only  commenced  two  figures  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  which  Raffaelle  finbhed  after  bis  return  to  Flor- 
ence. When  once  more  in  his  convent,  Baitolomeu 
showed  the  benefit  he  had  received,  and  executed  some 
of  bis  most  important  works,  among  which  are  a  Mar- 
riage of  St.  Catharine,  now  hanging  in  the  Louvre,  and 
the  unfinished  Conception  of  the  Uffizi.  But  it  is  in  his 
Uter  days,  when  his  mind  had  broadened  and  strength- 
ened and  his  touch  grown  firm,  that  we  find  such  mas- 
terpieces as  the  Pieta  of  the  Pitti  —  tbe  most  purely 
beautiful  Pieti  ever  painted;  The  Pretentation  m  the 
Temple,  at  Vienna;  and  The  Madonna  della  Miteri- 
eordia,  now  at  Lucca,  and  considered  by  many  as  his 
most  important  work.  It  had  been  said  that  he  could 
do  nothing  grand :  he  now  painted  tbe  St.  Mark,  which 
is  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  and  is  so  simply  grand  as  to  be 
compared  to  the  remains  of  Grecian  art.  He  lived  only 
four  years  after  going  tu  Rome,  and  died  at  a  time  when 
his  powers  seemed  daily  increasing.  His  character  wait 
impressed  on  all  his  works.  When  Savonarola  was 
seized,  Porta  hid  himself,  and  vowed  that  if  he  escaped 
he  would  become  a  monk.  This  want  of  courage  and 
energy  in  bis  nature  we  must  admit ;  but  he  was  enthu- 
siastic, devout,  and  loving.  Hu  saints  and  virgins  are 
tender,  mild,  and  full  of  sweet  dignity,  and  if  we  char- 
acterized his  pictures  in  one  word,  holiness  is  what  we 
should  use,  for  it  is  that  which  they  most  express.  His 
boy-angels  were  beautifully  painted,  and  his  representa- 
tions of  architecture  were  rich  and  grand.  His  works 
are  rare.  The  Louvre  has  two  of  his  pictures,  and  the 
Berlin  Museum  one;  but  he  is  best  studied  in  Florence, 
where  the  larger  number  of  his  works  remain.  See  Mrs. 
Clement,  Bandhook  of  Paintert,  Sculptor;  etc,  s.  v. ; 
Heehan,  Livet  of  the  Most  Eminent  Painters,  etc.,  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Dominic  (Dublin,  1852,  2  vols.  12mo),  vol. 
ii,  ch.  i-viii ;  Radrliffe,  Schools  and  Matters  of  Painting 
(N.  Y.  1877),  p.  120  sq,  et  aL;  Schlegel,  Aisthetic  and 
Miscellaneous  Notes,  p.  7  sq. ;  Taine,  Travels  in  Jialg 
(Ftorence  and  Venice),  p.  158  sq.    (.1.  H.  W.) 

Porta,  Conrad,  a  Lutheran  divine,  was  bom  in 
1541  atOsterwick,near  Halberstadt.  Having  completed 
bis  studies,  he  was  called  in  1566  as  rector  to  Oeterwick. 
In  1567  he  went  as  conrector  to  Eisleben;  in  1569  be 
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WIS  made  deacon  of  St.  Nicolai;  in  1675,  pastor  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul  and  aMessor  of  the  consistory,  at  the 
same  time  supplj-ing  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Uhoet  and  lecturing  at  the  GTmnasium. 
When  in  1572  the  Flacian  controversy  took  place,  he 
sided  with  the  Eisleben  theologians  against  Spangen- 
berg.  Porta  died  in  1585.  He  wrote,  Patlorale  Lu- 
theri  (Eisleben,  1582): — Oratio  de  auidua  Ucliom 
operum  l.utheri  (ibid.),  etc  See  Winer,  Handbudt  der 
thtotog,  Liieratur,  ii,  29 ;  Jocher,  GrUhrteH'LaUcon,  s.  t, 

(a  P.) 

Porta,  Bgidio  dl,  a  Roman  Catholic  monastic, 
flourished  in  the  period  of  the  great  Reformation  move- 
ment of  the  16th  century.  He  had  early  taken  the 
black  cowl  of  the  Augustinians,  moved  thereto,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  "  under  the  impulse  of  a  certain  relig- 
ious feeling,  but  not  according  to  knowledge."  For 
seven  years  he  discharged  the  office  of  a  preacher  of  the 
Word  of  God  in  deep  ignorance ;  then,  enlightened  by 
the  writings  of  the  Swiss  reformer  Zwingli,  which  Prov- 
idence had  thrown  in  bis  way,  he  imparted  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth  to  his  brethren  of  the  same  convent. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  can  learn  nothing  of  his 
personal  history  beyond  this  period. 

Porta,  OngUelmo  della,  an  Italian  sculptor  of 
the  16th  century,  was  a  noted  follower  of  Michael  An- 
gelo.  His  most  important  work  was  the  monument 
to  Paul  III  in  the  tribune  of  St.  Peter's.  Two  statues, 
of  Peace  and  Abundance,  which  formerly  made  a  part 
of  this  work,  are  now  in  the  Famese  Palace. 

Porta,  Simon,  an  Italian  philosopher  of  the  first 
half  of  the  16th  century,  was  a  pupil  of  Pomponatius, 
and  is  celebrated  especially  as  the  author  of  ifagia  Na- 
turalis  (Naples,  168i9,  and  since).  In  1612  the  Lateran 
Council  condemned  both  those  who  taught  that  the  hu- 
man soul  was  not  immortal  and  those  who  asserted  that 
the  soul  is  one  and  identical  in  all  men.  It  condemned 
also  the  philosophers  who  affirmed  that  these  opinions, 
although  contrary  to  faith,  were  philosophically  true. 
It  enjoined  professors  of  philosophy  to  refute  all  heret- 
ical doctrines  to  which  they  might  allude,  and  prohib- 
ited the  clergy  from  studying  philosophy  for  a  course 
longer  than  five  years.  Indeed,  Averroism  as  early  as 
the  13th  century  had  become  hostile  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church,  and  in  1271,  and  again  in  1277,  it  was 
condemned  by  Stephen  Tempier,  archbishop  of  Paris, 
who  caused  its  principles  to  be  embodied  in  distinct 
propositions.  Among  these  were  the  following:  "Quod 
sermones  theologici  sunt  fundati  in  fabulis.  Quod  nihil 
plus  scitur  propter  scire  theolugiam.  Quod  fabuUe  et 
falsa  sunt  in  leg^Christiana,  sicut  et  in  aliis.  Quod  lex 
Christiana  impedit  addiscere.  Quod  sapientes  mundi 
sunt  philoaophi  tantum."  Notwithstanding  the  con- 
demnation of  the  Church,  these  ideas  seemed  to  have 
taken  hold  of  the  philosophical  mind  of  the  age,  and 
long  continued  to  find  favor  among  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. Like  his  preceptor,  Pomponatius,  Porta  wrote,  in 
agreement  with  the  Alexandrians  on  the  question  of 
immortality,  a  work  entitled  Be  rerum  naturalibui prin- 
cipiiM,  de  anima  et  mtnte  nimma  (Flor.  1551).  Among 
other  works  of  Porta,  we  mention  De  kumana  menle 
duputatio  (1.551):  —  Z>e  dolore:  —  An  homo  boniu  vel 
maliit  rolmtfiat  (1551).  He  died  in  1565.  See  Ueber- 
weg,  IlUt.  nfPhiios.  ii,  14, 467. 

Porta -Leone  (n^^K  ^?^^)>  Abbaham,  also 
called  Arje  A  broham,  a  Jewish  savant,  was  bom  in  the 
year  1542.  He  belonged  to  a  family  which  excelled  in 
medical  science  to  such  a  degree  that  one  of  the  mem- 
hers  of  the  family  was  employed  as  physician  in  the 
service  of  king  Ferdinand  I  of  Naples  and  duke  Ga- 
leazzo  Maria  Sforza  of  Mailand.  Abraham  received 
an  excellent  education,  and  attended  the  lectures  at  the 
University  of  Pavia,  where  he  especially  betook  himself 
to  the  study  of  Aristotle,  Hippocrates,  Galemis,  and  the 
Arabic  writers.  In  the  year  1668  he  received  the  doc- 
torate and  became  a  member  of  the  medical  college  at 


Manttia.  He  died  in  the  year  1612.  Porta-Lsone  takes 
a  prominent  place  in  .lewish  literature,  as  he  is  the  au- 
thor of  the  B'^'lSstn  '^>33ti,  an  extensive  work  on  Jew- 
ish antiquities,  in  which  he  minutely  treats  on  the  Tem- 
ple and  its  structure — the  holy  of  holies,  the  altar,  candle- 
stick, uble,  music,  etc  The  whole  isdivided  into  ninety 
sections,  to  which  is  appended  a  list  of  ninety-eight 
works,  which  he  perused  for  his  work,  and  an  essay  on 
the  use  of  the  Hebrew  language,  etc  This  excellent 
work,  which  is  now  very  scarce,  was  first  published  in  * 
the  year  1612.  A  Latin  translation,  which  Wagenaeil 
pronounced  a  "librum  optimum,"  "anriquitates  Juda- 
icas  solide  explicantem,"  "librum  aureiim,"  and  Me- 
naseeh  ben-Israel  as  an  "ingenioeum  opus,"  was  pub- 
lished by  Ugolino  in  his  Tkttaanu  mtigtiitalvm  ta- 
crarum  (voL  ix,  xi,  xiii,  xxxii).  Iken  used  Leone's 
work  in  his  antiquities  to  a  great  extent,  and  he  promised 
a  transUtion  of  the  whole,  which  never  appeared.  See 
FUrst,  BiU,  Judaiea,  iii,  114  sq.;  De  Rossi,  Dizionario 
itorico  degli  Autori  Ebrei  (German  trand.),  p.  268  sq.; 
Wolf,  BibL  Hdir.  i,  iii,  iv,  68 ;  JaliHmch  Jur  GetdlickU 
der  Juden  u.  det  Judenlhunu,  ii,  845  sq. ;  Wolf,  Slydien 
zur  Juiel/eier  der  Wiener  UmvrrrilSl  (Wien,  1865), 
p.  172 ;  Delitzsch  and  Zuuz,  Addit.  ad  Cod.  BM.  Stnat. 
(Lips.),  xxviu     (R  P.) 

Portable  Altan  (vialica,  gataioria,  ilmeraria). 
During  the  Crusades  the  bishops  and  ecclesiastics  who 
took  part  in  them  carried  an  "itinerant  altar."  The 
portable  altar-stone  or  table  was  used  on  unconsecrated 
altars  in  private  chapels.  Bede  mentions  a  consecrated 
table  in  lieu  of  an  ajtar.  The  monks  of  St.  Denis  car- 
ried a  table  of  wood,  covered  with  a  linen  cloth,  in 
Charlemagne's  campaign  against  the  Saxonsi  There 
were  examples  also  of  stone,  metal,  and  terra-eotta. 
The  repo$oir  it  used  in  the  street  to  rest  the  Sacrament 
on  in  the  procession  of  the  F§te  Dieu  in  France.  One 
is  preserved  at  Santa  Haria,  in  the  portico  d'  Campilelli ; 
and  another,  of  carved  porphyry,  at  Couques,  cir.  1106. 
See  Altar. 

Portable  Bella.  Hand-bells  were  of  Celtic  origin, 
and  were  used  in  Brittany,  in  St.  Patrick's  time  in  Ire- 
land, and  in  that  of  St.  Selio  in  Wales.  Unlike  the  small 
altar-bells,  which  were  square,  these  were  hexa^^ocal  or 
oval,  without  clappm,  like  the  original  cloc,  tnoally  of 
bronze,  and  sometimes  jewelled,  being  regarded  as  spe- 
cially sacred,  and  possessed  of  miraculous  powers,  as 
St.  lityd's,  the  bell  of  Armagh  of  the  close  of  the  11th 
century,  the  golden  bell  of  St.  Senanus,  St.  Ewin's 
at  Monastereven,  which  was  tied  with  a  chain  to 
prevent  its  automatic  flight,  and  used  as  an  ordeal  foe 
swearing  criminals  by  the  justices  of  Hunster.  The 
cloc  was  cylindrical,  and  in  the  8th,  9th,  and  lOlh  cen- 
turies often  gemmed.  At  Caerleon,  in  Wales,  the  bangu 
was  used  at  a  funeral  recently.  Hand-bells  are  pre- 
served at  Perros,  Guircc,  and  St.  Sympborien'a,  C^tea- 
du-Nord.    See  BsLU 

Fortail,  Abtoihii,  a  French  priest  not«d  fijr  his  re- 
lation to  the  "Congregation  of  IViests  of  the  Misson," 
which  body  be  joined  immediately  after  their  institution 
by  Vincent  de  Paul,  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th 
century.  Nothing  is  known  of  bis  personal  histoiy,  but 
he  is  reputed  to  have  been  not  only  Paul's  first  compan- 
ion, but  also  his  most  devoted  CMdjutor.  See  Jervis, 
Hilt,  ofthf.  Church  of  France,  i,  830  sq. 

Portal  (i.  e.  avant-portail),  an  architectural  term, 
designates  an  external  canopy  raised  in  front  of  the 
principal  doors  of  a  church  by  way  of  shelter,  whereas  a 
porch  is  a  projecting  outwork  independent  of  the  door. 
See  PoROH,  There  are  fine  examples  of  portals  in 
the  cathedrals  of  Rheims,  Paris,  St  Ouen's,  and  Rouen, 
Amiens,  Sems,  Senlis,  and  Bunrgca,  Westminster,  and 
of  smaller  dimensions  at  churches  in  Salisbury,  Lich- 
field, and  Verona  and  other  Italian  towns.  "  Penniless 
porch,"  the  resort  of  beggars,  was  the  local  name  of  the 
cemetery-gate  of  Wells. 
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Pwtaa  vestras  SBtemUda.  Tbts  u  the  b«gin- 
Diag  of  one  of  the  few  Aacension  hymns  which  we  have 
in  the  Latin  Unguage.  "Nothing  is  poorer,"  says 
Trench, "  thioughout  the  whole  Christian  Church  than 
the  bymnoli^y  of  the  Ascension.  Even  the  Uerman 
Protestant  hymn-book,  so  incomparably  rich  in  Passion 
■nd  Bnurrection  and  Pentecost  hymns,  is  singularly  ill- 
fnniiibed  with  these.  .  .  .  The  Latin  forms  no  excep- 
lion ;  it  does  not  possess  a  single  first-rate  hymn  on  the 
Ajcenrion."  This  hymn,  which  strangely  enough  has 
gcrer  fiiund  its  way  into  any  of  the  more  modern  oolleo- 
liiiai  of  Latin  hymns,  mns  thus : 

"  Ponas  restnis  etemales, 
Triampbales,  principales, 

Angeli,  Bttolllte. 
IQa,  tollite  iictotnm, 
Tenit  Domlnas  vtrtntom, 
Bex  clemB  glorlc" 

All  English  tnuialadon  is  given  by  Benedict  in  The 
Hym  ofHiUtiert,  etc,  p.  81  (N.  Y.  1867) ;  for  the  orig- 
inal eupy,  see  Trench,  Sacrtd  iMtm  Poetry,  p.  172  sq. 

PortatSd  Altars  is  the  name  of  a  square  poriabk 
•Une  framed  in  wood,  at  the  angles  and  in  the  middle 
uf  which  there  is  a  cross,  and  the  cavity  of  which  re- 
ceires  the  relics.  The  portatUe  is  consecrated  by  the 
tishap,  and  can  be  used  after  this  ceremony  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  saying  mass  in  privata  chapels.  See  Portable 
Altabs. 

Portatfres  is  th;  technical  term  applied  to  candle- 
tticlu  used  in  churches  and  carried  by  hand. 

Poiteoiw  Mob.  This  tragical  incident  is  intro- 
doced  here  from  its  connection  with  the  ecclesiastical 
bistoiT  of  Seottaod.  Some  new  custom-taxes  were  felt 
to  be  odious  and  galling  in  Scotland,  and  revenue-offi- 
cers were  specially  obnoxious  in  some  of  the  seaports. 
Two  men,  named  Wilson  and  Robertson,  who  had  robbed 
the  collector  of  Pittenweem,  in  Fife,  were  apprehended 
iiid  condemned.  Some  attempts  to  break  out  of  Jail, 
■ficr  nentence  had  been  passed  upon  them,  had  proved 
•boitive.  On  the  Sabbath  before  the  execution  the 
crimiiiala,  as  usual,  were  taken  to  church,  under  custody 
atloai  soldiers  of  the  city  guard,  when,  as  the  congrega- 
lioa  was  diamiaaing,  Wilson,  laying  hold  of  two  of  the 
soUien,  one  in  each  hand,  and  seizing  tlie  third  with 
hit  teeth,  called  on  Robertson  to  run.  The  latter  at  once 
knocked  down  the  remaining  guard  and  fled,  without 
•ay  one  trying  to  arrest  him.  The  romantic  pity  of 
Wilson  for  his  junior  accomplice,  and  bis  successful  de- 
livennce  of  him,  created  great  sympathy  for  him.  At 
his  execution,  April  14, 1786,  the  mob  became  unruly, 
nishcd  to  the  scaffold,  and  cut  down  the  dead  man. 
Captain  Porteoos,  of  the  city  guard,  who  was  at  that 
time  surly  and  excited,  ordered  bis  men  to  fire — nay, 
fted  a  musket  himself  on  the  crowd.  Six  or  seven  per- 
mu  were  killed  by  the  first  volley,  and  mora  by  the 
aecDnd,  Some  respectable  citizens  were  shot  as  they 
woekiakingout  from  their  windows.  Captain  Porteous 
WIS  tried  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  and  con- 
ilemDed  to  death.  Queen  Caroline,  in  the  absence  of 
George  II  on  the  Continent,  sent  down  a  reprieve.  The 
populace  were  filled  with  terrible  indignation,  and  re- 
solved to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  On  .Sept. 
7  a  crowd  assembled  under  some  unknown  command, 
secared  all  the  military  posts,  locked  the  gates,  opened 
the  prison,  took  oat  captain  Porteous,  entered  a  shop, 
hronght  away  a  halter,  leaving  a  guinea  on  the  counter 
to  pay  for  it,  and  banged  him  on  a  dyer's  pole.  The 
nob  diiipened  with  perfect  order,  and  did  no  other  vio- 
Inice.  The  riot  is  enveloped  in  mystery— no  one  of  the 
poties  was  ever  apprehended.  But  a  bill  of  great  and 
raidictive  penalties  was  prepared,  and  though  shorn  of 
many  of  ita  original  terrors  in  passing  through  Parlia- 
ment it  contaimd  the  enactment  that  every  minister 
■n  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  to  read  a  proclamation 
•Winstthe  rioters  from  the  pulpit,  during  public  worship, 
on  the  first  Sabbath  of  each  month  during  a  whole  year, 
"unr  minister  refused,  he  was,  for  the  first  olTcnce,  to  be 


declared  incapable  of  sitting  and  voting  in  any  Church 
court,  and,  fur  the  second,  he  was  pronounced  incapa- 
ble of  "  taking,  holding,  or  enjoying  any  ecclesiastical 
benefice  in  Scotland."  The  majority  of  the  ministers 
bowed  to  this  edict,  some  used  ludicrous  shifts  to  evade 
it,  and  only  a  few  pointedly  refused.  The  act  was  felt 
by  many  to  be  a  wanton  infringement  on  the  rights  of 
the  Church — a  dictation  to  which  none  but  an  Erastiau 
community  could  submit.  The  Parliament  had  assumed 
the  power  of  declaring  what  ministers  should  do,  and 
of  inflicting  discipline  if  they  should  refuse.  Compliance 
with  the  enactment  raised  commotion  iii  many  parishes, 
and  aided  the  spread  of  the  first  Secesaion.  The  seced- 
ers  were  accused  of  disloyalty,  because  they  unanimous- 
ly, and  without  hesitation,  refused  to  read  the  edict. 
In  Carlyle's  A  utobiograpig  will  be  found  a  graphic  ac- 
count. Carlyle  saw  the  reacue  and  witnessed  the  exe- 
cution.—Scott,  Beart  of  Uid-Lotkian. 

Porter.  This  word,  when  used  in  the  A.  V.,  does 
not  bear  ita  modem  signification  of  a  carrier  of  burdens, 
but  denotes  in  every  case  a  gate-keeper,  from  the  Latin 
portwritu,  the  man  who  attended  to  the  porta.  In  the 
original  the  word  is  1910  or  *l7ti,  ihoir,  from  1719, 
thdar,  a  gate ;  once  (Ezra  vii,  24)  Chald.  3!ir|,  tara', 
the  same  (Sept.  ^vpwpiic  and  miXupn; ;  Vulg,  porta- 
riu$  nod  jattUor),  This  meaning  is  evidently  implied 
in  1  Chron.  ix,  21 ;  2  Chron.  xxiii,  19;  xxxv,  16;  John 
X,  8.  It  is  generally  employed  in  reference  to  the  Le- 
vites  who  had  charge  of  the  entrances  to  the  sanctuary, 
but  is  used  also  in  other  connections  in  2  Sam.  xviii,  26 ; 
2  Kings  vii,  10, 1 1 ;  Mark  xiii,  84 ;  John  x,  3 ;  xviii,  16, 
17.  In  two  passages  (1  Chron.  xv,  28, 24)  the  Hebrew 
word  is  rendered  "  doorkeeper,"  and  in  John  xviii,  16, 
17,  i}  ^ptapi'ic  is  "she  that  kept  the  door."  Thus,  in  2 
Kings  vii,  10,  11,  and  2  Sam.  xviii,  26,  we  meet  with 
the  porter  at  the  gates  of  a  town.  In  the  palace  of  the 
high-priest  (John  xviii,  17)  the  porter  was  a  female,  i; 
trailiaKti,  r\  hiptipnc-    See  also  Acts  xii,  18.    A  porter 

I  seems  to  have  been  usually  stationed  at  the  doors  of 
sheepfolds  (John  x,  8).  According  to  Stier  and  others, 
this  Svpuipoc  correspotids  to  the  Holi/  Spirit,  who  opens 

'  the  way  for  the  true  ministers  of  Christ.    See  Door. 

I      The  porters  of  the  Temple,  who  were  guardt  as  well 

'  as  porters,  were  very  numerous  in  David's  time ;  for  in 
1  Chron.  xxiii,  5  no  leas  than  4000  are  mentioned. 
They  were  divided  into  courses  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  1-19), 
and  had  their  post  assigned  them  by  lot  (ver.  18).    Be- 

I  sides  attending  to  the  gates  and  keeping  order  there, 
they  seem,  as  Lightfoot  says,  to  have  had  charge  of 
certain  treasures  (ver.  15,  cnmp.  with  2  Chron.  xxv,  24, 
and  Ligbtfoot's  Protpeet  of  tie  TempU'c  v,  §  6).  Prop- 
erly speaking,  their  office  was  in  some  respects  military: 
they  were  the  soldiers  of  Jehovah,  and  the  guards  of  his 
Temple.  The  starions  that  were  guarded  were  not  all 
occupied  by  the  same  numlier — some  being  guarded  by 

!  six,  some  by  four,  and  others  by  two  persons  only. 

I  They  were  relieved  every  Sabbath-day  by  others  who 
took  their  places  (2  Kings  xi,  6;  1  Chron.  ix,  17-29; 
xvi,  42 ;  2  Chron.  riii,  14 ;  xxiii,  4 ;  xxxi,  14 ;  xxxv, 

!  15).    Their  service  was  required  by  night  as  well  as  by 

I  day,  and  a  man  called  "  the  Man  of  the  Mountain  of 
the  House"  went  round  every  night  to  see  that  all  were 
in  their  places,  and  that  none  of  them  slept.  If  he 
found  any  one  asleep  he  struck  him,  and  had  liberty  to 
bnm  his  clothes.  "To  this  Lightfoot  thinks  there  is  a 
reference  in  Rev.  xv,  16 :  "  Blessed  is  be  that  watcheth 
and  keepeth  his  garments"  (Temple  Service,  c.  vii,  §  1). 
See  Temple. 

Portar,  David,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister 
of  some  note,  was  a  native  of  Hebron,  Conn.,  where  he 
was  bom  May  27, 1761.  He  was  educated  at  Dartmouth 
College,  class  of  1784,  and,  having  been  duly  ordained, 
became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Spencer- 
town,  N.  Y.,  in  1787.  In  1803  he  removed  to  Catskill, 
N.  Y.,  as  pastor  of  tbe  Presbyterian  Church,  and  retained 
hli  relation  to  this  Chureh  until  1831.    He  died  in  that 
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place  Jan.  7,  1861.  He  served  nearly  a  year  in  the 
Revolutiopaiy  army.  He  published  Diuertalion  on 
Baptitm  (1809),  and  some  Sermont,  He  was,  after  bis 
dissolution  of  the  pastorate,  the  agent  of  several  benevo- 
lent societies,  member  of  Che  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions,  and,  though  eccentric, 
a  man  of  great  influence.  See  Sprague,  Atmalt  oflki 
A  mer.  Pnlfit,  iii,  496-506. 

Porter,  Ebeneser,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  Oct.  6,  1772,  in  Cornwall, 
Conn.  After  graduating  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1792, 
he  taught  school  some  months ;  then  studied  divinity, 
and  entered  the  ministiy  in  1794,  and  was  ordained  pas- 
tor at  Washington,  Conn.,  Sept.  6,  1796,  where  he  re- 
mained until  April  1,  1812,  when,  his  health  becoming 
impaired,  he  removed  to  Andover  to  take  the  Bartlet 
professorship  of  pulpit  eloquence  in  the  theological  sem- 
inar}-. In  1817  he  was  chosen  professor  of  divinity  in 
Yale  College,  but  did  not  accept,  and  during  the  same 
year  refused  successively  the  presidency  of  Hamilton 
College,  of  Hiddlebury  College,  and  of  the  University 
of  Ueorgia.  In  1827  he  was  made  president  of  the  sem- 
inary, and  held  that  office  until  his  death,  April  8, 1834. 
As  a  theological  instructor.  Dr.  Porter  had  few  equals. 
He  was  remarkably  well  endowed  for  the  training  uf 
young  men  intended  for  the  holy  ministij'.  Thus  Dr. 
Dewey  writes:  "A  friend  of  mine  attended  service  in 
the  (Andover)  seminary  one  morning  some  years  after 
I  left  it,  and  beard  one  of  Dr.  Porter's  grand  discourses; 
and,  as  the  audience  was  leaving  the  chapel,  professor 
Stuart  in  his  deep  tone  said,  'This  is  the  majesty  of  the 
GospeL'  It  was  indeed  the  majesty  of  the  (iospeir  Dr. 
Porter  published,  Tht  Young  Prtachtr't  Manual  (1819; 
2d  ed.  1829)  —A  Ijedure  on  the  Analynt  of  Vocal  /n- 
Jlectiont  (1824):  —  An  Anab/iu  of  the  PrincipUt  of 
Rhetorical  JMivety  a*  applied  in  Reading  and  SpfoUiig 
(1827):—  The  Rhetorical  Reader  (1831):  —  /-«w(iire»  on 
Revivals  of  Religion  (1832)  -.—A  Lecture  on  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  Spiritual  //abitt  and  Progrett  in  Study  (1833) : 
— Lectura  on  J/omiktict,  Preaching,  and  Public  Prayer 
(1834):  —  and  a  large  number  of  occasional  Sermom. 
Since  his  death  The  Biblical  Reader  and  lecture*  on 
Eloquence  and  Style  have  also  been  published.  Dr. 
Porter  was  a  contributor  to  the  Quarterly  Register,  and 
the  translator  of  many  sacred  German  poems.  See 
notices  of  this  excellent  man  and  eloquent  preacher  in 
Sprague,  AmiuU  of  the  American  Pulpit,  ii,  351;  Rev. 
Lyman  Matthews,  Memoir  of  E.  Porter,  D.D.  (Boston, 
1837, 12mo);  Amer.  Quar.  Reg.  ix,  1;  Christ.  Month. 
Spec,  i,  79 ;  Lit.  and  Theolog.  Ree.  v,  401  (by  W.  Lonl) ; 
Melh.  Rev.  lUi,  191 ;  Ware,  Biogr.  of  Unitarians,  vol.  i. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Potter,  EUpbalet,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter of  Unitarian  tendency,  was  bom  at  North  Bridge- 
water,  Mass.,  Jane  1 1, 1768.  He  was  educated  at  Har- 
vard University,  class  of  1779,  and,  after  studying 
theology  with  his  father,  Rev.  John  Porter,  minister 
of  North  Bridgewater  from  1740  till  1802,  he  was  or- 
dained Oct.  2,  1782,  over  the  Congregational  Society 
of  Roxbuiy,  and  there  continued  fifty-one  years.  In 
1830  the  Rev.  George  Putnam  was  settled  with  him 
as  colleague.  He  died  in  that  place  Dec.  7, 1833.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
He  published  a  Eulogy  of  Wa^ington  (1800),  and  nine 
single  iS<mK»M.  See  Sprague,  ^naoft  o/'rAe  ilmericun 
Pu^,  viii,  167. 

Porter,  O-eorge  C,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Juniata  Co.,  Pa.,  March  1,  1805.  He  was  edu- 
cated for  the  medical  profession,  but  subsequently  fell 
called  to  the  ministry.  He  graduated  at  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary  at  Alleghany,  Pa.,  was  licensed 
in  1832,  and  for  a  time  preached  in  Monoiigahela  City. 
Pa.,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Newburg  and  Roxbury, 
Pa.,  and  was  ordained  by  H«ntingdon  Presbytery  in 
Nov.,  18S!i.  When  the  questions  which  led  to  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Chnrch  came  up,  he  took  a  lively  inter- 


est in  the  controversy,  having  a  fondness  for  discosrioo. 
He  subsequently  became  pastor  of  Centre  and  Upptr 
Millerstown  churches;  in  1861  he  removed  to  the  West. 
and  engaged  in  the  great  missionary  work  there,  locat- 
ing at  Tipton,  Iowa,  which,  together  with  the  Church 
at  Red  Oak,  adjoining,  constituted  his  charge  fur  nearly 
eight  years.  From  this  he  moved  to  Crow  Meadow 
Church,  111.,  where  he  labored  for  four  years,  after  which 
he  returned  to  his  former  home  in  Tipton.  For  two 
years  he  now  gave  attention  to  his  farm,  and  preached 
as  an  occasional  supply;  and  in  1866  he  arranged  to 
supply  statedly  the  churches  of  Kairatown  and  West 
Irving,  where  he  labored  more  than  his  strength  woold 
justify,  and  died  Dec  17,  1867.  See  Wilson,  Prett. 
Hist.  A  Imanac,  1868,  p.  183.     (J.  L.  &) 

Porter,  Hmitington,'D.  D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister of  some  note,  was  bom  in  1765,  and  was  educate<l 
at  Yale  College.  After  having  completed  his  theolog- 
ical studies,  be  was  made  minister  at  Rye,  New  Hamp- 
shire, from  which  phuw  he  removed  to  Lynn,  Mass^ 
where  he  died  in  1844.  He  published,  Century,  a  ser- 
mon (1802): — Funeral,  a  sermon: — Kev~l'ear,  a  ser- 
mon : — Sidmess,  a  sermon  (1803). 

Porter,  James  C,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Abbeville  District,  .S.  C,  in  1809.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  studied  the- 
ology for  some  time  with  his  father,  and  then  finished 
his  course  in  the  Alleghany  Associate  Reformed  Semi- 
nary. In  1834  he  was  licensed,  and  in  1835  was  or- 
dained and  installed  by  Ohio  First  Associate  Reformed 
Presbytery  as  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Piqua,  Ohio.  In 
1841  he  removed  to  Illinois,  and  took  charge  of  the  con- 
gregations of  Cedar  and  Pope  Creek,  in  Mercer  Co.,  111.; 
in  1850  he  surrendered  his  charge  of  the  congregation 
of  Pope  Creek,  and  hu  labors  were  confined  tn  the  con- 
gregation of  Cedar  Creek  till  the  year  1862,  when  he 
resigned  on  account  of  ill -health.  He  died  Nov.  15, 
1863.  See  Wilson, />rr<i.  &ur.^ /manac^  1866,  p.  S78. 
(J.  h.  S.) 

Porter,  John,  a  Congregational  minister,  father  of 
Dr.  Eliphalet  Porter,  was  bom  about  1716,  and  waa  ed- 
ucated at  Y'ale  College.  He  was  first  minister  of  North 
Bridgewater,  Masa.,  until  his  death,  in  1802.  He  pub- 
lished, Sermon  (ordination  of  S.  Brett): — Sermon  on 
Justification  (1794):— Repfy  to  Mr.  BryasU's  Rewtarb 
on  Sermon  on  Justification  (1761). 

Porter,  Lemnel,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  near  the  beginning  of  our  century.  His  ministry 
extended  over  a  perio<)  of  thirty  ytsn,  and  included  a 
long  and  successful  pastorate  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  sub-, 
sequently  at  Pittsfield,  in  the  same  slate.  He  was  a 
man  of  fine  culture,  an  excellent  preacher,  and  the  au- 
thor of  several  religious  works.  A  short  time  prevknu 
to  his  death  he  was  appointed  associate  secretary  of  the 
Western  Department  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  and 
during  the  brief  period  which  he  8er\-ed  in  that  capac- 
ity won  the  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  waa  brought 
in  contact.  He  died  at  Chicago,  III,  Oct.  17, 1864.  See 
Appletnn's  A  m.  Cyclop,  iv,  620. 

Porter,  Nathaniel  (I),  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  Jan.  14, 1745,  at  TnpsSeld,  Mass.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1768,  and  was  ordained 
pastfr  in  New  Durham,  N.  H.,  Sept.  8,  1773.  In  1776 
he  was  chaplain  to  CoL  J.  Wingate's  regiment,  in  which 
he  served  six  monthtL  Leaving  Durham  on  account  of 
inadequate  support,  he  becsme  pastor  in  Conway  Oct. 
20,  1778,  which  charge  he  gsve  up  in  1814,  and  died 
Nov.  II,  1837.  He  published  An  Address  at  the  Open- 
ing of  an  Academy  at  Frydiurg  (1806),  and  a  few  occa- 
sional Sermons.  See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mericaa 
Pulpit,  ii,  63. 

Porter,  Nathaniel  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  WorcesUr,  Maasw,  A.D. 
1800.  He  studied  at  the  Wesleyan  Seminary  in  New 
Y'ork,  and  in  1828  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  An- 
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ontl  Conference,  from  which  time  till  his  death,  in  1832, 
be  labored  in  that  aud  other  fields,  chiefly  in  the  Middle 
StiMs.  For  ttro  yean  of  this  time  be  was  principal 
of  the  academy  at  CazenoTia,  giving  great  satisfaction. 
Hr.  Potter  was  an  excellent  preacher,  and  a  zealous 
ind  consistent  Christian.  See  Miauta  nf  Confertmxt, 
ii,  161. 

Porter,  Samnel,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Ireland  in  1760,  came  to  this  country  in  1790,  and  ac- 
cepted a  pastorate  at  Poke  Ran  in  1790,  and  in  1798  at 
Congiuity,  Pennsylvania.  He  pabliahe<t  several  Ser- 
mat  (17%,  1806,  1811),  which  were  reprinted  with  two 
Dialogues  in  1853,  with  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  au- 
thor by  Rev.  David  Elliott,  D.U.  He  was  also  contrib- 
utor to  several  periodicals.  See  Sprague,  ^nnabq^Me 
Antr.  Pulpit,  ill,  639-560. 

Porter,  Thomas,  an  English  dissenting  divine, 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  last  century. 
Scticelr  anything  is  known  of  bis  personal  history. 
He  published,  A  Drfenee  of  Umtariaaum ;  intended  as 
m  Ameer  to  Dr.  Hawker  on  hit  Repig  (1793,  8vo)  :— 
Serioiu  Thoughts  on  tit  Birth  of  a  Child  (1805). 

Porter,  'Walter,  an  English  musician  of  some 
note,  flourished  in  the  first  half  nf  the  17th  century  as 
genUeman^f  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Charies  1,  and  master 
of  the  choristers  of  Westminster.  He  was  killed  dur- 
ing Ihe  civil  war.  He  published.  Madrigals  and  Aires 
(Umd.  1632)  t—A  ires  and  MadrigaU  (1639). 

Porter,  WlUlam  Henry,  an  American  divine 
of  some  note,  was  bom  at  Rye,  New  Hampshire,  in 
1817,  and  was  e<lucated  at  Yale  College,  class  of  1841. 
tAfter  hsving  studied  theology  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Litchfield,  N.  J.,  in  1846.  In 
1851  he  united  with  the  Swedenborgians,  and  took  a 
paitOTate  at  Boston,  Mass.  He  died  at  Koxbury,  Mass., 
in  1861.  He  published.  Common  and  Scriptural  Prov- 
flrb  Compared  (Boat.  1845,  l'2mo):— 7A«//eaveiu!y  Union, 
or  New  Jerusalem  on  Earth  (1860, 12mo). 

Portesse,  Portasae,  Portens,  or  Portlforl- 
om,  are  technical  terms  applied  to  the  Breviary,  or  a 
/artaile  book  of  prayer  used  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  containing  the  mass  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
Church  service  to  be  said  through  the  year  at  canonical 
hoars,  with  the  exception  of  the  marriage  service.  The 
Unas  are  derived  from  the  Latin  portiforium  (a  portan- 
ii/oras),  through  the  French  porti-hors,  hence  portasse, 
portat.  The  foreign  breviaries  were  divided  according 
to  ihe  four  seasons,  but  in  England  into  winter  and  sum- 
mer parts. 

Portens,  Beilbt,  an  eminent  English  prelate,  was 
bom  at  York  in  1731.  He  passed  several  yeare  at  a 
smail  school  in  his  native  city,  and  at  the  ago  of  thir- 
leeo  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Ripon,  and  entered  at  an 
etriier  age  than  usual  Cambridge  University,  where  he 
ns  admitted  a  sizar  of  Christ's  College.  His  pi^rsonal 
worth,  united  with  his  superior  attainments,  both  clas- 
sical and  mathematical,  soon  procured  for  him  a  fellow- 
ship in  his  college,  and  by  the  exertions  of  his  friends  he 
was  made  esquire-lieadle  of  the  university.  This  office 
he  did  not  long  retain,  but  chose  rather  to  give  his  un- 
divided attention  to  private  pupils.  In  1767,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-six,  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  soon  after 
priest;  and  only  a  litde  while  Uter  was  appointed  lect- 
urer at  Whitehall.  He  first  became  known  as  a  writer 
by  obtaining  Seaton's  prize  for  the  best  English  poem 
00  a  aacred  subject.  On  this  occasion  the  topic  was 
"Death,"  and  the  production  of  Mr.  Porteus  was  univcr- 
tll.T  regarded  as  one  of  great  merit.  In  1761  his  fame 
was  still  further  increased  by  a  sermon  which  he  preached 
belore  his  alma  mater  on  the  character  of  David,  king 
of  Israel  Archbishop  Seeker  was  so  much  pleased  with 
Porteus  that  he  msde  him  in  1762  his  chaplain.  Portent's 
lint  prefermenu  were  two  small  livings  in  Kent,  which 
he  held  a  while  and  then  took  the  rectory  of  Hunton  in 
""ssme  county.  Hunton  was  his  favorite  residence.  He 


delighted  in  the  quiet  of  that  rural  retirement,  and  still 
more  in  exercising  the  duties  of  the  ministry  among  its 
simple  and  attached  people.  He  was  most  indefatiga- 
ble in  performing  all  the  duties  of  the  parish — preached 
in  some  district  of  it  daily ;  and  by  his  pastoral  visits  tu 
the  poor,  as  well  as  to  the  rich,  secured  the  affections 
and  esteem  of  all  his  parishioners.  His  high  character 
for  propriety  and  talents  brought  him  into  general  no- 
tice, and  he  was  soon  appointed  prebendary  of  Peter- 
borough, and  not  long  afterwards,  in  1767,  be  became 
rector  of  Lambeth.  In  the  same  year  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1769  was  made  chap- 
lain to  king  George  III,  and  master  of  the  hospital  of 
St.  Cross,  near  Winchester.  In  1778  Dr.  Porteus,  with 
a  few  other  clergymen,  joined  in  an  unavailing  applica- 
tion to  the  bishops,  requesting  that  they  would  review 
the  Liturgy  and  Articles  for  the  purpose  of  making  some 
slight  alterations.  In  1776  Dr.  Porteus,  without  any  so- 
licitation on  his  part,  was  made  bishop  of  Chester;  and 
in  1787,  on  the  death  of  bishop  Lowth,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  diuoese  of  London,  over  which  he  presided  till  his 
death.  This  appointment,  with  the  new  duties  to  which 
it  called  his  attention,  put  a  temporary  stop  to  the  im- 
mediate prosecution  of  several  important  undertakings 
he  had  contemplated;  but  they  were  resumed  shortly 
after.  The  first  of  these  was  the  publication  of  his  ex- 
cellent Suminary  of  the  Principal  Evidences  of  the  Truth 
and  Divine  Origin  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  designed 
chiefly  for  the  instruction  of  young  persons.  Besides, 
as  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  he  pursued  a  long-formed 
plan  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  negro  slaves  in 
the  West  Indian  islands,  and  particularly  for  their  in- 
struction in  religions  knowledge.  He  was  for  many 
years  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society,  and  took  a  lively  interest,  as  well 
as  an  active  part,  in  the  Society  fur  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.  In  short,  his  public  influence,  as  well  as 
private  patronage,  were  constantly  exerted  in  devising 
or  supporting  measures  for  the  diffusion  of  pure  and  un- 
deflled  religion.  In  1798  he  began  a  oonise  of  lectures 
on  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  which  he  delivered  at  Si. 
James's  Church  on  the  Fridays  in  Lent.  These  lect- 
ures, which  he  afterwards  published,  have  been  per- 
haps the  most  popular  of  all  his  works.  He  died  Hay 
14,  1808.  Though  bishop  Porteus  cannot  be  called  a 
profound  scholar  or  divine,  he  was  a  man  of  consider- 
able learning  and  ability ;  and  he  pursued  through  life 
a  steady  course  of  pious  exertion  for  the  benefit  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  which  procured  him  a  high  reputation 
among  men  of  all  parties.  He  was  a  prelate  of  liberal 
and  enlai:ged  views,  one  proof  of  which  may  be  adducetl 
in  the  fact  that  when  a  bill  was  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment for  the  relief  of  dissenting  ministers  and  school- 
masters, he  pronounced  it "  a  measure  no  lees  consonant 
to  the  principles  of  sound  policy  than  to  the  genuine 
spirit  of  the  (iospel."  He  was  in  private  life  distin- 
guished by  a  cheerful  disposition,  affable  manneis,  greet 
benevolence,  and  deep  and  unaffected  piety.  As  a 
preacher,  few  in  his  day  surpassed  him  either  in  elo- 
quence or  pathos.  He  is  conspicuous  for  sound  judg- 
ment, solid  argument,  great  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  accurate  observation  ofthe  world,  an  unshrinking 
reprobation  of  vice,  the  most  persuasive  exhortations  to 
piety,  and  an  unqualified  avowal  of  all  the  essential, 
fundamental  truths  and  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  His 
works,  consisting  of  sermons  and  tracts,  with  a  Life  of 
A  rchbishop  Seeker,  and  the  poems  and  lectures  already 
mentioned,  were  collected  and  published,  with  his  Life, 
making  another  volume,  by  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  Rob- 
ert Hodgson,  afterwards  dean  of  Carlisle  (1811,  6  vols. 
8vo,  and  often).  There  are  a  few  letters,  sermons,  etc, 
not  included  in  this  collection  (see  Darling,  Cyelop. 
Bibliogr.  i,  2425).  Besides  Hodgson's  Life  of  Bishop 
Porteus  (also  published  separately,  1810,  8vo),  see 
Churchman's  Magazine,  vol.  viii ;  Jones,  Christian  Biogr. 
S.V.;  Perry,  Ch.  Bist.  of  Engl,  iii,  428,  476;  Clissold, 
Lamps  ofthe  Church,  p.  69  aq.;  Chambers,  Cgdop.  EngL 
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£K.  ii,  6M;  Loud.  Quar.  Setiew,  March,  1812,  p.  S4- 
88;  Brituh  Criiie,  1811;  North  Amervxm  Review,  x, 
41,  896;  Hathias,  Purmitt  of  LUeratun  (ed.  1812), 
p.  270  aq. 


Tomb  of  Blabop  Porteue,  at  Tanbridge,  Kent 

Porthalae,  Jeak,  a  French  FrancUcan  monk  of 
the  16th  century,  noted  for  his  decided  polemics 
against  Protestantism,  was  bom  at  Saint-Dfnis-de-Ga- 
tines,  near  the  beginning  of  that  sera.  In  1664  we  find 
him  in  the  monastery  of  Sables  d'Olonne,  where  he 
probably  made  his  profession.  He  was  more  than  once 
conspicuous  by  the  vehemence  of  his  speeches  and  the 
extravagance  of  his  conduct.  A  certain  Jean  Tri- 
oche,  minister  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Cbateauneuf, 
near  Sable,  in  Anjnu,  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
preaching.  Porthaise,  as  soon  as  informed  of  it,  went 
to  a  place  where  he  might  meet  his  adversary ;  but 
Jean  Trioche  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance.  Por- 
thaise forthwith  drew  up  a  list  of  questions,  to  which  he 
requested  the  Calvinist  minister  to  reply.  The  answers 
came  two  months  afterwards.  Porthaise's  rejoinder  to 
these  declarations  of  his  adversary  are  extant.  At- 
tached to  the  Church  of  Tours  in  1666,  Porthaise  was 
meditating  a  great  enterprise ;  it  was  nothing  less  than 
an  assault  upon  heresy  io  the  very  stronghold  of  its 
power.  For  this  purpose  he  repaired  to  the  Nether- 
lands, and  hurled  from  several  pulpita  the  most  virulent 
imprecations  against  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the 
ministers.  But  his  success  was  not  equal  to  his  cuur 
age ;  he  returned  to  Tours  in  1668.  His  enemies  quoted 
this  amusing  passage  from  one  of  his  sermons.  "  We 
hear  with  sorrow  that  there  are  people  abandoned 
enough  to  commit  adultery  while  they  have  in  their 
bouses  wives  so  good  -  looking  that  we,  for  our  part, 
should  be  quite  contented  with  them."  In  1682  a  dif- 
ference arose  between  the  general  of  the  Franciscans 
and  the  monks  of  the  monastery  of  Paris  on  account 
of  the  election  of  the  brother  guardian.  Porthaise  had 
been  appointed  by  the  general  to  preside  at  this  elec- 
tion; but  his  powers  had  been  recognised  neither  by 
the  king  nor  by  the  superior  of  the  monastery ;  thus,  in 
the  absence  of  the  commissary -president,  the  monks 
chose  a  certain  T.  DureU  The  nuncio  of  the  pope  ex- 
pressed his  dissatisfaction,  but  the  Parliament  supported 
the  Franciscans  of  Paris.  Their  superior  was  suspend- 
ed. At  last  the  general  of  the  order  came  to  Paris  to 
conclude  a  compromise.  But  Porthaise  continued  in 
his  violent  protestations.  He  was  summoned  before 
Parliament,  but  did  not  appear.  Summoned  a  second 
time,  he  appeared,  only  to  inveigh  against  the  court 
He  was  ordered  to  leave  Paris.    Neverthelesa  he  was 


in  the  ensuing  year  elected  provincial  of  hit  order.  In 
1694  he  was  theological  instructor  at  Poitiers.  He  mixed 
in  the  disorders  of  t  he  League,  w  hich  conduct  he  expiated 
subsequently  by  public  penance.  After  the  rendition 
of  Paris  be  went  to  Saumnr,  solicited  from  Duplessis- 
Momay  the  pardon  of  his  past  errors,  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  celebrate  in  the  church  of  Su  Peter  the  vir- 
tues of  the  king  against  whom  he  had  uttered  soch 
violent  imprecations.  He  left,  La  CaUiolique*,  DituM- 
ttrationt  tur  certains  Ditcoun  de  la  Doctrine  tccUnu- 
tique  (Paris,  1667, 8vo)  -.-De  Verbielknmm:  "-Hocfaali 
m  nuam  commemorationem"  (Antwerp,  1667,  8vo),  a 
pamphlet  on  the  Lord's  Supper  •.—Chritiemu  DicUiraliot 
de  tEglite  et  de  FEucharittie  (ibid.  1667,  8vo)  i—Dt  la 
Vaniti  et  V'eriii  de  la  vraie  et  fautte  A  tirolugie  eottrt 
let  Abuteun  de  noire  SiicU  (Poitiers,  1678):  —  De/euMt 
a  la  Repontefaite  aux  fnlerdilt  de  Bernard  de  Pardieu 
par  let  Minittret  de  la  Religion  pritendue  r^orwiit 
(ibid.  8vo)  :—De  Vlmitation  de  fEudtarittie  (iUd.  1602, 
8vo): — Paratire  ginirale  a  Texad  Examea  de  Fin- 
ttUutim  de  CEucharittie  (ibid.  1602,  8vo)  •.—Traiii  de 
Vintage  et  de  tidole  (ibid.  1608).  See  Wadding,  Script, 
ord,  Minorum;  Scaligerana  (2d  ed.),  p.  192;  Lirun, 
Singularitit  hilt,  et  Itttir.  iii,  84 ;  Desportea,  BiUiogr.  du 
Maine  i  Haureau,  Mitt.  litl.  du  Maine,  i,  806. — Hoefer, 
A'oitr.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Portico  is  an  architectural  term  designating  t 
range  of  columns  in 
the  front  of  a  build- 
ing. When  of  four 
columns  it  is  called 
Irtruitj/le;  when  of 
six,  hexattyle;  of 
eight,  octottyle;  of 
ten,  decaxtyle.  The 
Latin  porticut,  how- 
ever, from  which  the 
Italian  portico  and 
the  French  portigtte 
are  derived,  has  a 
more  extended  sig- 
nification in  roedisB- 
val  writers ;  compre- 
hending, in  fact,  ev- 
ery kind  of  covered 
ambulatory  of  which 
one  or  more  sides  are 
opened  to  the  air,  by 
rows  of  columns  or 
arches,  whether  it  be 
attached  to  the  front 
of  a  building  or  to  its 
sides,  or  to  the  inner 
sides  of  an  area,  so  as 
to  form  a  cloister. — 
Parker,  Glottary  of 
Archiiecture,».y.  In 
an  ancient  church 
the  porticos  were  the 
cloisters  about  the 
area,  otherwise  call- 
ed the  exterior  narthex  (q.  v.),  and  the  place  of  the 
mourners.    See  Pokch. 

Portier,  Michael,  D.D.,an  American  Roman  Cath- 
olic prelate,  was  bom  near  the  opening  of  oar  century', 
and  was  of  French  descent.  He  was  educated  in  this 
country  and  at  the  Propaganda  at  Rome,  and  was  con- 
secrated to  the  priesthood  Nov.  6, 1826.  After  hoMing 
various  ecclesiastical  appointments,  he  was  made  bishop 
of  Mobile.  He  died  May  14,  1869.  As  an  ecclesiaslic 
he  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  own  denomination,  and 
as  a  citizen  he  was  highly  respected  by  all  cla-sHSi 
He  was  more  tolerant  towards  those  who  differed  from 
him  in  religious  belief  than  is  apt  to  be  tfae  case  among 
Romanists. 

PoitUbxium,  otherwise  called  the  Pie  (q.  r.),  is  i 
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book  of  rabrieal  directions  to  instnict  the  clergy  u  to 
tlie  due  peifoniuuice  of  divine  aervice  and  the  adminis- 
uition  of  the  aacnunenta.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
word  is  used  to  signif}-  a  Brmary.  This  was  made  the 
tide  of  the  Breviary  in  England  as  soon  as  the  latter 
title  was  used  abrowL  See  Proctor,  CommaU,  on  Book 
of  ConaumPrafer,  p.  II.     See  Pobtkssb. 

Portio  Canonloa  is  an  ecclesiastic  term  applied 
10  different  things:  (1)  the  share  which  falls  to  the 
members  of  a  congregation  in  the  daily  distributions  in 
moiMT  or  in  kind ;  (2)  the  funeral  tax  (quota  funeralii, 
or  tuTtuarmin)  which,  at  the  death  of  an  ecclesiastic  in 
office,  must  be  paid  to  the  bishop ;  6naUy  (3),  the  cssu- 
alt;r  paid  to  the  curate  for  the  funeral  service  of  a  parish- 
ioner.  If  the  funeral  has  not  taken  place  in  the  paro- 
chiil  church,  part  of  the  profit  which  by  it  has  accrued 
to  the  church  chosen  by  the  deceased  must  be  paid  to 
the  parochial  church.  This  also  is  called/iorfH)  canontca 
or  jtaria  funeraria. 

Portio  Congrila,  the  name  given  in  the  canon 
law  to  the  suitable  salary  which  was  anciently  allotted 
10  the  priest  or  minister  of  a  parish. 

Portioii  (p^n,  ehtkk).  lu  addition  to  the  sense 
of  dividing  or  allotting,  this  word  is  used  in  reference 
to  a  custom  still  prevalent  among  princes  and  rich  peo- 
ple in  the  East,  not  only  to  invite  their  fHends  to  feasts, 
bat  to  send  a  portion  of  the  banquet  to  those  that  can- 
not wdl  come  to  it,  especially  their  relations  and  those 
in  a  state  of  mourning.  This  sending  of  portions  to 
thoae  for  whom  nothing  was  prepared  is  alluded  to  in 
Sth.  viii,  10,  where  it  is  said, "  Go  your  way,  eat  the  fat 
and  drink  the  sweet,  and  send  portions  unto  them  for 
whom  nothing  is  prepared,  for  this  day  is  holy  unto  our 
Lord :  neither  be  ye  sorry ;  for  the  Joy  of  the  Lord  is 
roar  strength."  The  historian  is  here  describing  a 
aational  festival  where  every  one  was  supposed  to  be 
equally  concerned;  those  then  for  whom  nothing  was 
prepared,  it  would  seem,  means  those  that  were  in  a 
aaie  of  mourning ;  mourning  for  private  calamities  be- 
iaghere  sappoaed  to  take  the  place  of  rejoicing  for  public 
coDcema.  But  it  is  not  only  to  those  that  are  in  a  state 
of  mouming  that  provisions  are  sometimes  sent ;  others 
are  honored  by  princes  in  the  same  manner  who  could 
sot  conveniently  attend  the  royal  table,  or  to  whom  it 
was  auppoeed  not  to  be  convenient  M.  D'.^rvieux 
OMiuioos  that  in  Syria,  when  the  grand  emir  of  the 
Dnecs,  with  whom  he  resided,  found  it  incommoded 
bloi  to  eat  with  him,  he  politely  desired  him  to  take  his 
own  time  for  eating,  sending  him  what  he  liked  from 
bit  kitchen,  and  at  the  time  he  chose.  Thus  David  it 
msf  be  presumed  did  to  Uriah,  for  it  is  recorded  "  there 
ToUowed  him  a  mess  of  meat  from  the  king"  (2  Sam.  xi, 
^  10).  We  likewise  reail  in  the  book  of  Esther  (i.x,  19) : 
'Therefore  the  Jews  of  the  vilUiges,  that  dwelt  in  the 
■nwalled  towns,  made  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month 
Adar  a  day  of  gladneas  and  feasting,  and  a  good  day, 
and  of  sending  portions  to  one  another."    See  Inheiht- 

iXCt 

Pordon  (Parochiai.)  is  the  mediety  of  a  parish 
which  was  divided  into  several  vicarages  or  parsonages. 

Poitlonlst,  a  term  employed  to  designate  a  ben- 
eficed person  in  a  cathedral  who  received  only  half  or  a 
<>">iety  of  his  prebend,  called  in  France  a  demtprebtitdary, 
*oA  in  Spain  a  ralionero,  Burtar\u$,  in  Scottish  univer- 
ntiea,  end  the  German  Burtch  were  portions  of  money 
given  to  poor  students,  while  the  Cambridge  pensioner 
Uvea  at  bis  own  cosL 

Pottitincmla,  THB  iHDinjOBNCic  OP.  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  Aseiai  there  stood  a  little  church  Nostra  Signora 
degli  Angeli,  called  also  Portinncula,  which  St.  Francis, 
after  kis  conversion,  repaired,  and  soon  afterwards  re-  | 
aired  aa  a  present  for  himself  and  his  congregation,  at 
^  bands  of  the  benedictine  abbot  of  the  Monastery  of 
Honie-Snbazio.  A  legend  widely  spread  in  the  14th  I 
<^tary  aaya  that  in  this  little  church,  the  cradle  of  the  I 


Franciscan  Order,  Christ  hinuelf  granted  to  the  saint 
his  prayer  for  plenary  indulgence  for  all  those  who, 
after  partaking  worthily  of  the  sacraments  of  penance 
and  of  the  altar,  shotdd  visit  Portluncula.  Christ  made 
it  a  condition  of  his  absolution  that  the  consent  of 
him  to  whom  he  had  committed  the  power  of  binding 
and  unbinding  ahoukl  also  be  obtained.  Honorius  III, 
who  was  then  at  Perugia,  was  willing  to  grant  one  or  a 
few  years,  but  demurred  at  the  request  of  a  plenary  in- 
dulgence, inasmuch  as  the  practice  of  the  Roman  see  did 
not  warrant  such  a  thing.  But  as  soon  as  the  pope  was 
informed  that  the  saint  was  speaking  in  the  Saviour's 
own  name,  he  thrice  exclaimed, "  Thy  will  be  done !'' 
The  cardinals  did  not  approve  of  the  pope's  decision, 
as  this  indulgence,  which  could  be  gained  so  easily, 
would  put  a  check  to  the  ultramontane  pilgrimages  and 
to  the  crusades,  the  only  means  by  which,  up  to  that 
time,  a  plenary  indulgence  could  be  obtained.  Honorius, 
being  made  sensible  of  these  dangers,  compromised  mat- 
ters by  making  it  a  condition  of  the  obtenUon  of  plenary 
indulgence  that  the  visit  to  Portiimcula  be  made  from 
the  evening  of  August  1st  to  the  evening  of  the  2d. 
At  this  decision  of  the  pope  Francis  bowed  bis  head  in 
humility,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  when  the 
pope  called  him  back,  saying,  "  Foolish  man,  whither 
art  thou  going  ?  what  security  hsst  thou  for  that  which 
has  just  been  granted  to  thee?"  Whereupon  the  saint 
replied,  "  Your  word,  holy  father,  is  enough  for  me.  Let 
Jesus  Christ  be  the  notary,  the  Virgin  Mary  the  deed, 
and  the  angels  tlie  witnesses;  I  need  no  other  docu- 
ment." Some  writers  deem  it  a  most  doubtful  matter 
that  pope  Honorius,  contrary  to  the  pontifical  practice, 
which  was  not  to  grant  indulgences  for  more  than  a  few 
yeats,  should  have  so  liberally  dealt  with  St.  Francis, 
especially  as  no  bull  to  that  effect  can  be  shown.  But 
the  testimonies  of  the  13th  and  I4th  centuries  in  cor- 
roboration of  the  historical  nucleus  of  the  legend  are  too 
numerous  to  allow  of  any  doubt.  The  Portiuncular  in- 
dulgence was,  besides,  acknowledged  not  only  by  the 
popes  of  the  14th,  but  also  by  those  of  the  18th  century; 
for  instance,  Alexander  IV  (1264-61)  and  others.  Pope 
Innocent  XII,  in  1696,  extended  the  indulgence  to  all 
days  of  the  year.  Besides,  inasmuch  as  many  Roman 
Catholics  could  not  afford  to  visit  Portiuncula,  the  popes 
extended  said  indulgence  (obtainable  from  the  1st  to 
the  2d  of  Aug.)  to  all  the  churches  of  the  Franciscans 
and  Capuchins.  In  our  time  the  Portiuncular  indulgence 
can  be  obtained  in  some  countries  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
August,  not  only  in  the  Franciscan,  but  in  all  churches 
where  Catholic  worship  is  held  regularly  on  Sundays 
and  holidays. 

Port-Royal,  Beclcsbs  of,  occupy  a  most  impo> 
tant  position  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  literary  history  of 
France,  especially  in  the  17th  century,  and  are  largely 
identified  with  the  Jansenistic  controversy. 

Port-Royal  (Porrigium,  Portui  Regit,  Porreal)  lay  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  hamlet  of  Chevreuse,  three  leagues 
flrom  Versailles,  and  six  from  Paris,  Here  occurred  a 
memorable  reproduction  of  the  austerities  of  the  Thebaid 
and  the  ascetic  labors  of  L^rins,  The  monastery  of  Port- 
Royal  des  Champs,  an  abbey  of  the  Order  of  Clteaox, 
was  founded  in  1204  by  Matilda,  wife  of  Matthew  I  of 
Montmorency-Marly,  during  her  husband's  absence  in 
the  fourth  crusade.  It  lay  on  the  left  of  the  high-road 
from  Rambouillet  to  Chartres,  in  a  damp,  low  spot,  which 
had  once  been  called,  from  its  lutural  features,  Porrois 
(from  Porra  or  Borra,  dog>Latin  for  a  woody  valley 
with  stagnant  water:  eoras  dumetit  plena  ubi  ttagnat 
aqua).  Abandoned  for  a  long  time  to  the  /ar  mente 
existence  of  ordinary  convents,  it  fell  at  length,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  17tb  century  (1608),  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  family  of  Artutuld.  Ang^iqne  Amauld  waa, 
through  family  interest,  appointed  abbess  when  only 
seventeen  and  a  half  years  old  (some  declared  that  she 
was  only  eleven,  and  that  her  relatives  falsely  stated 
her  age).  Touched  by  grace  as  she  grew  to  woman- 
hood, she  undertook  the  reform  of  the  convent.    Her 
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mother,  five  of  her  sisters,  and  six  nieces  became  her 
spiritual  children.  Mire  Ang<<lique's  change  to  such 
pious  devotion  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a 
sermon  on  the  death  of  Christ  which  was  preached  by 
a  wandering  Capuchin  friar,  father  Basil,  who  had 
learned  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  had  re- 
solved formally  to  quit  the  communion  of  Rome,  and,  in 
passing  the  convent  of  I'ort-Royal  while  on  his  journey 
to  the  Protestant  countries  of  the  North,  had  secured 
permission  to  address  the  nuns.  With  love  and  kind- 
ness, but  with  unyielding  firmness  and  great  wisdom, 
the  converted  young  woman  restored  the  rule  of  the  or- 
der in  all  its  severity — as  the  strict  observance  of  relig- 
ions poverty,  abstinence  from  meat,  complete  seclusion, 
and  the  most  severe  ascetic  exercises.  The  abbey  of 
Port-Royal  des  Champs  had  been  erected  for  but  a  small 
immber  of  nuns;  in  consequence,  however,  of  the  celeb- 
rity which  it  attained  through  the  reforms  and  guid- 
ance of  Hfere  Angelique,  the  number  increased  greatl}-, 
so  that,  instead  of  twelve,  there  were  more  than  eighty ; 
and  thus  the  buildings  of  the  abbey  became  overcrowd- 
ed and  unhealthy.  In  1626  it  was  found  necessary  to 
make  additional  provisions.  A  house  was  purchased  in 
Paris  in  the  Faubourg  St,  Jacques  (in  great  part  at  the 
expense  of  the  Amauld  family),  to  which  the  nuns  re- 
moved. This  their  new  abode  was  called  Port-Rot/al 
de  Parit.  In  1633  more  spacious  quarters  were  secured 
in  the  Rue  de  Boulai,  near  the  Rue  CoquiUi&re,  where 
they  also  owned  a  church,  which  was  dedicated  with 
great  solemnity  by  the  archbishop  of  Paris. 

In  1223  the  pope  had  conferred  on  the  convent  the 
right  of  affording  an  asylum  to  such  lay  personages  as, 
being  disgusted  with  the  world,  and  being  their  own 
masters,  should  wish  to  live  in  monastic  seclusion  with- 
out binding  themselves  by  permanent  monastic  vows. 
This  privilege  had  not  availed  the  Pnrt-Royaltsts  much 
until  now.  But  the  gradual  transformation  of  Mere 
Angelique,  under  the  influence  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales, 
with  whom  she  bad  been  brought  in  contact,  and  who  led 
her  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  perfection  in  the  form  of 
the  possibility  of  a  complete  transformation  of  the  human 
heart  even  before  death,  bad  become  so  manifest  in  her 
influence  over  her  nuns  and  the  severity  they  reached, 
that,  inspired  by  this  example,  a  number  of  learned  and 
pious  men,  desirous  of  living  in  religious  retirement, 
sought  in  1638  the  privilege  of  occupying  the  desert- 
ed establishment  of  Port-Royal  des  Champs.  The  lead- 
er of  this  new  movement  was  the  inflexible  Su  Cyran, 
who  had  been  first  an  examhier  and  later  the  spiritual 
director  of  the  nuns  of  Port-Royal.  See  Du  vkrgikb  be 
Hal'KAMNE.  He  was  a  Jansenist,  and  a  most  intimate 
friend  of  the  founder  of  these  doctrines,  and  as  the  head 
of  this  new  lay  community  instituted  the  new  opinions 
and  made  Port-Royal  des  Champs  the  home  of  Jansen- 
ism in  France.  A  whole  colony  of  illustrious  penitents 
joined  him :  the  three  brothers  of  La  M^re  Angelique ; 
her  nephew,  the  celebrated  advocate  La  Mattre,  and  his 
brothers  Sericourt  and  De  Sacy;  Pierre  Nicole;  Claude 
Lancelot,  the  grammarian;  Tillemont,  the  historian; 
Pascal,  the  philosopher;  Racine,  the  poet,  and  Aotoine 
Amauld  (q.  v.),  the  "great  Amauld,"  the  youngest 
brother  of  the  abbess,  the  learned  and  impetuous  Doctor 
of  the  Sorbonne,  whose  condemnation  by  that  body  oc- 
casioned Pascal's  ProvrnfoU. 

This  religious  movement  of  the  17th  century  in 
France  is  as  remarkable  as  the  philosophical  for  which 
that  lera  is  noted.  Jansenists  and  Jesuits  undertook 
the  re-establishment  of  that  spiritual  power  which  had 
suffered  from  the  attacks  of  philosophy;  but  between 
these  two  parties  there  was  bitter  strife.  Port-Royal 
had  now  become  the  headquarters  of  Jansenism,  which 
has  been  called  "  Calvinistic  Catholicism."  The  attempt 
of  the  Port-Royalists  at  reconstruction  embraced  exactly 
those  parts  of  mediseval  religion  which  the  Jesuits  had 
neglected.  Wholly  abandoning  what  the  Jesuits  had 
taken  hold  of— the  social  and  p<ilitical  side  of  Catholi- 
cism— they  clung  to  its  personal,  mystical,  and  ascetic 


side.  They  did  not  quarrel  with  the  Chuich ;  they  de- 
sired to  remain  Catholic  in  spite  of  the  pope,  believing 
in  the  priesthood  and  the  sacraments.  They  arrived 
at  a  metaphysical  and  moral  reform,  and  pointed  to  St. 
Paul  and  St.  Augustine  as  their  inspirers.  The  Jesuiu 
adopted  directly  antagonistic  views  on  grace  and  pre- 
destination, and  procUimed  the  opinions  of  the  Spaniard 
Molina,  who  had  undertaken,  in  his  De  Concordia  Gra- 
tia et  Liberi  Arbitrii,  to  reconcile  free-will  and  predes- 
tination. The  soliuires  of  Port-Royal  now  became  the 
Jansenists  of  France,  insisted  upon  predestination,  and 
taught  that  good  works  were  without  merit;  that  grace 
alone,  arbitrarily  given  or  refused,  made  saints — a  Chris- 
tianity as  terrible  as  the  Fate  of  the  andents.  Thr>' 
pursued  human  nature,  oorrapted  by  the  fall,  with  an 
implacable  hatred,  and  the  logical  conclusion  of  such  a 
doctrine  was  the  salvation  of  the  few — i.  e.  the  Church 
of  Jansenism  became  an  aristocracy  of  grace.  See  Jas- 
SENISM.  However  much  we  may  find  in  Jansenism  to 
take  exception  to,  the  men  who  espoused  its  doctrines 
were  actuated  by  the  noblest  of  motives,  and  deserved 
success  in  their  undertaking,  which  aimed  principally  at 
the  freedom  of  France  from  the  trammels  of  the  papal 
devotees — the  Jesuits — and  the  spread  of  practical  piety 
among  the  French  people. 

The  Jesuits,  who  were  prominent  at  this  time  in 
the  Church  of  France,  and  effectually  controlled  the 
court,  obtained  under  the  ministry  of  Richelieu,  and 
especially   of   Mazarin,    repeated    condemnatory    acta 
against  the  teachings  of  the  Jansenists  in  general,  and 
the  Port-Royalists  especially.     Persecution,  however, 
only  stimulated    the   growth    of  the   new  opiuioos. 
Duvergier,  a  Port-Royalist,  was  thrown  into  prisan. 
and  kept  there  until  the  death  of  Richelieu,  in   1642. 
But  the  very  time  of  his  liberation  was  marked  by  a 
most  noteworthy  production.     Antoine  Amauld.  bel- 
ter  known   as  "Le  grand  Amauld,''  then   wrote   bis 
Frequmt  Communion,  the  first  work  of  that  scientific 
school  of  religions  philosophy  of  which  Port-Boyal  was 
the  focus  and  Pascal  the  principal  exponent.     lodcett, 
the  best  claim  which  the  community  of  Port-Royal  has 
upon  our  notice  is  this  literary  war  which  it  wa^^ 
against  the  scholastic  theology,  and  against  the  Jesuits 
in  particular.     The  Society  of  Jesus  had,  ever  be  it 
said  to  its  credit,  devoted  itself  to  the  education  of 
youth :  but  whatever  danger  there  was  in  their  general 
teaching  was  thus  intensified  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
distrusted  them.    Port-Royal  determined  to  meet  tfaetn 
on  this  ground,  by  establishing  schools  and  by  isaaing 
text-books  of  their  own.    The  grammar,  logic,  and  rhet- 
oric of  Port-Royal — the  first  by  Amauld,  the  second  by 
Nicole — were  the  fmits  of  this  resolve.    They  set  them- 
selves also,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  to  countermine  the 
power  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  confessional ;  for  the  integ- 
rity and  piety  which  characterized  the  Port-Royalists 
caused  them  to  be  much  sought  after  as  confeason. 
They  discovered  and  maintained  the  famous  distinction 
of /ait  and  droU  in  respect  to  papal  infallibility.     As  to 
doctrine,  the  pope  could  not  err;  as  to  facts  be  might. 
See  Gallicanism;  Infallibimtt.    When  required, 
they  were  willing  to  condemn,  as  doctrines,  the  five 
propositions  which  were  said  to  comprise  the  Jansenistic 
heres}- ;  but  they  denied  that  these  conclusions  were  to 
be  found  in  or  inferred  from  Jansen's  Avguitimu,      No 
papal  bulls  or  persecution  could  make  them  recede  from 
this  po.sition.     In  their  maintenance  of  Jansen's    teal 
doctrines,  in  their  refusal  to  acknowledge  papal  infal- 
libility as  to  facts,  in  their  continual  warfare  agiunat 
the  Jesuits,  they  were  exposed  to  constant  persecution. 
For  the  Jesuits  were  not  inert  in  the  face  of  this  oppo- 
sition and  defiance.    They  plotted  incessantly  at  Rome, 
in  order  to  bring  the  thunders  of  the  Holy  See  to  bear 
upon  the  over-bold  Jansenists. 

The  persecution  brought  about  a  resalt  the  Jcenits 
hardly  anticipated.  Blaise  Pascal  was  induced  to  step 
into  the  arena  in  defence  nf  the  Port-Royalists.  One 
of  the  moat  independent  minds  of  his  age,  Pascal  had 
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mrer  yet  ap  to  thU  point  snbmitted  himself  to  the  act- 
ual guidance  of  Jansen,  any  noore  than  he  had  frankly 
tccepted  the  logical  consequences  of  the  diacoveriee  of 
DeKotea.  He  had  felt  the  force  of  both  these  power- 
ful influencea;  bnt  a  third  feeling  had  exerted  authority 
over  his  nnwiUing  mind :  he  bad  been  swayed  by  the 
Keptical  influence  of  Houtaigne.  As  «  sort  of  refuge 
from  the  yawning  ab}-8s  which  had  thus  threatened 
10  drown  him,  this  stanch  and  derotional  spirit  threw 
bin,  19  by  a  sudden  and  irresistible  impulse,  into  the 
irmt  of  the  Jansenists,  and  he  became  a  recluse  at 
Port-Koyal,  and  its  champion  against  the  world.  See 
Pakau 

In  the  meantime  the  number  of  nans  and  novices  of 
Port-Boyal  de  Paris  having  greatly  increased,  the  ab- 
bea  Aogelique  Amanld  determined  in  1648  to  transfer 
put  of  them  to  Port-Royal  dee  Champs.  The  school 
of  Port-Royal  was  therefore  removed  from  the  latter 
pluetn  Paris,  Rue  St.  Dominique,  Faubourg  St.  Jacques, 
but  after  three  years  the  teachers  were  restored  to  Port- 
KoTal  des  Champs,  where  they  no  longer  occupied  the 
monastic  building,  but  a  farm-house,  called  Les  Granges, 
on  the  neighboring  hilL  In  1668,  pope  Innocent  I 
baring  condemned  fire  propositions  in  the  book  of 
JueeniiB,  Amanld  wrote  to  prove  that  these  propo- 
liiioos  did  not  exist  in  the  book  of  Jansenius,  at  least 
not  in  the  sense  attributed  to  them.  Upon  this  Amauld 
wu  actojed  of  Jansenism,  The  nuns  of  Port -Royal, 
with  Iheii  abbess  Angeliquc,  havuig  refused  to  sign 
the  formuhiry  acknowledging  that  the  Ave  alleged 
heretical  propositions  were  contained  in  the  work  of 
Jauenius,  preparations  were  begun  by  the  Jesuits  for 
Katlering  the  community  of  Port-Royal,  and  placing 
them  in  close  captivity-,  so  as  to  bring  them  to  sub- 
mstoo.  It  seemed  a  strange  spectacle  that  a  body  of 
woiDti),and  a  few  others  who  agreed  with  them  in  sen- 
timent, should  withstand  the  power  of  the  decrees  of 
Book  and  all  the  pertinacity  of  the  Jesuits  in  carrying 
Mt  those  decrees.  On  March  SO,  1656,  two  months  af- 
tn  the  condemnation  of  Dr.  Amanld,  the  civil  authori- 
<iei  proceeded  to  carry  out  an  order  in  council  that  every 
Kkiu,  postulant,  and  novice  should  be  removed  from 
Pon-Kuyal.  But,  for  some  unknown  reasons,  the  exe- 
tatioo  vas  suddenly  intermpted  and  delayed  several 
;eai3.  It  is  said  that  Mazarin's  unpleasant  relations 
*ith  the  papacy  were  the  principal  cause  of  this  sadden 
n^nse  of  pixxredure  against  the  recluses.  In  1660  the 
king  himself  ordered  the  school  to  be  broken  up.  The 
aon  still  continuing  refractory,  Pe'refixe,  archbishop  of 
Paris,  lent  a  party  of  police-ofHceis  in  16G4,  who  arrest- 
Hi  the  abbess,  her  niece  Angelique  Amauld  the  Young- 
o.orAnge1ique  de  St.  Jean,  the  mistress  of  the  novices, 
nd  other  nuns,  and  distnbuted  them  among  several 
nonasteries,  where  they  were  kept  in  a  state  of  confine- 
■tnt.    See  Abnauu),  Ako^uqce. 

Previously  some  of  the  nuns  who  had  remained  at 
Port-Soyal  de  Paris  intrigued  with  the  government  in 
wlei  to  become  independent  of  Fort-Royal  des  Champs, 
nd  Louis  XIY  appointed  a  separate  abbess  to  Port- 
Boyal  de  Paris.  In  1669  a  compromise  was  made  be- 
tween the  pope  and  the  defenders  of  Jansenius,  which 
was  called  "the  Peace  of  Clement  IX."  The  nuns  of 
Poit-Royal  des  Champs  with  their  own  abbess  were  then 
KUtmi  to  their  convent,  but  Port-Royal  de  Paris  was 
tWiBtored  to  them:  a  division  of  property  was  effected 
tstwcen  the  two  communities,  by  order  of  the  king, 
which  was  confirmed  by  a  bull  of  Clement  X  dated  1671. 
^>eli  convent  retained  its  own  abbess.  Several  disputes 
"olt  place  between  the  two  communities,  in  which  the 
•rehbiibop  of  Paris  and  the  Jesuits  took  an  active  part, 
At  last,  in  Maroh,  1706,  a  bull  of  pope  Clement  XI  sap- 
PfKd  the  convent  of  Port-Royal  des  Champs,  and  pave 
the  property  to  Port-Royal  de  Paris.  In  1709  Le  Tellier 
^  obtained  from  king  Louis  XIV  a  decree  for  the  ex- 
tntion  of  the  papal  bull,  and  D'Argenson,  the  lieuten- 
•M  of  police  of  Paris,  was  sent  with  a  body  of  men  to 
Port-Royal  des  Champs,  and  he  removed  from  thence 
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the  nuns,  who  were  distributed  among  several  convents. 
The  convent  and  church  of  Port-Royal  des  Champs  were 
stripped  of  all  their  valuables,  which  were  transferred  to 
Port-Royal  de  Paris,  and  the  former  building  was  lev- 
elled with  the  ground,  by  order  of  Louis  XIV,  as  a  nest 
of  Jansenists  and  heretics.  The  aacred  relics  of  the 
Churoh  were  borne  from  the  altar,  the  bodies  disin- 
terred from  the  cemetery,  and  every  trace  of  the  estab- 
lishment destroyed,  the  very  soil  being  abandoned  to 
the  plough. 

Literahtre. — Besoigne,  Racine  (1767, 2  vols.),  Cl^men- 
cet.  Da  Foss^,  Fontaine  (Col.  1738,  2  vols.),  and  others 
have  written  of  Port-Royal.  Dr.  Reuchlin  has  published 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  treatises,  entitled  GftchichU  con 
Port-Royal  (Hamb.  1839-44,2  vols.);  and  other  and  more 
recent  works  to  be  consulted  are,  Saint-Beuve,  Hut.  <fe 
PoH-Royal  (Paris,  1840-58, 4  vols.) ;  Beard,  Port-Royal 
(Lond.  1860,  2  vols.);  Schimmelpenninck,  Memoirs  of 
Port-Royal  (ibid.  1855).  On  Reuchlin's  work,  see  Sir 
James  Stephen,  jMayt,  vol  i ;  Wilkens,  Port  -  Royal, 
Oder  der  Jantenumus  in  Frantreieh,  in  the  Zeitschrift 
fSr  muentciajiliche  Theoloyie,  1859;  Meth.  Quartet^, 
1855.  See  also  Jervis,  Hist.  Ck.  of  France  (Lond.  1872), 
voL  i  and  ii,  and  his  UiMtory  of  Fnmet  (Student's  Edi- 
tion), p.  469-472;  Ranke,  Hitt.  of  the  Papacy,  u,  261, 
259;  Tregelles,  Ilitt.  of  the  JafuemeU,  p.  11  sq.  et  al.; 
Martin,  Hitt.  of  France  (age  of  Louis  XTV);  Bridges, 
France  under  Richelieu  and  Colbert,  lect.  iv;  Villemain, 
IHtcourt  ft  Melanges  Liltirairet;  Voltaire,  Such  d» 
Ixittis  XIV,  cb.  xx.Tvi;  Bridge,  Hist,  of  French  Liter- 
ature, p.  172  sq. ;  Van  Laun,  Hitl.  of  French  Literature 
(see  Index) ;  Lond;  Quar.  Rev.  Oct  1871,  p.  178;  Brit. 
Quar.  Rev.  April,  1878,  p.  284;  EdiiA.  Rev.  April,  1841 ; 
^iMr.rAeoiTfec.  April,  1860,  p.  162, 866.    (J.H.W.) 

Portngal,  the  most  westerly  kingdom  of  Europe, 
a  port  of  the  great  Spanish  peninsula,  lies  in  86°  55'- 
42^  8'  N.  hit.,  and  6="  15'-90  30'  W.  long.  Its  greatest 
length  from  north  to  south  is  368  miles,  and  its  average 
breadth  from  east  to  west  about  100  miles.  The  king- 
dom of  Portugal  proper  is  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  on 
the  S.  and  \V.,  and  by  Spain  on  the  N.  and  E.  Its  dis- 
tinctive subdivisions,  with  their  several  areas  and  popu- 
lations, are  given  in  the  following  table: 

CoxTiKBifTAt.  PoanreAi. 


PnTllKM. 

DUtrteU. 

Am  In 
Sq.  MtlM. 

Tor.,  ini. 

HiNno, 

Viann, 
Braga, 
Porto. 

!80T 

•71,001 

TBASnsMoims, 

Brseansa, 

Vllla-ReiiL 

4SSS 

3«6,S3S 

BsiaA, 

Aveiro, 

Coimbra, 

Vlsen, 

Onardn, 

Castello-Branco. 

MW 

1,2M,SS2 

ESTKUIADCBA, 

Lelris. 
Sniitnrem, 

fiS73 

889,«ll 

Lisbon. 

Aleutejo, 

Portalegre, 

Kvora, 

B^a. 

MIG 

S31,B41 

AI.OABVB, 

Faro. 

1ST8 

188,42t 

84,0M 

8,990,670 

The  insular  appendages  of  Portngal  are— the  Azores, 
1996  square  miles,  pop.  (1871)  258,938;  Madeira,  etc., 
315  square  miles,  pop.  (1871)  118,879.  ToUl  home  ter- 
ritories, 86,813,  and  the  population  (1871),  4,367,882. 
The  colonial  possessions  of  Portugal  are — in  Africa: 
Cape  Verd  Islands,  1630.02  square  miles ;  pop.  67,347. 
Senegambia,  35,437.50  square  miles ;  pop.  8500.  Islands 
of  San-Thome  and  Principe,  off  Guinea,  448..56  square 
miles ;  pop.  ( 1868)  19,295.    Angola,  Benguela,  200,602.50 
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square  miles ;  pop.  2,000,000.  Mozambiqae  and  depciul- 
oncies,  283,600  square  miles;  pop.  300,000.  In  Asia: 
Goa,  Salcete,  1440.6  square  miles;  pop.  474,234.  Da- 
mao,  Diu,  94.08  square  miles;  pop.  63,283.  In  the  In- 
dian A  >-chipelago,  2877  square  miles;  pop.  850,300,  In 
'  CUna:  Macao,  11.76  square  miles;  pop.  (1866)  100,000. 
Total  of  colonies,  626,041.48  square  miles;  pop.  3,872,- 
959. 

Cbrintianity  was  established  in  this  country  at  tbe 
same  lime  as  in  Spain,  from  which  it  is  only  politically 
separated :  it  therefore  had  its  share  of  the  misfortunes 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  great  barbarian  invasions, 
under  the  Alans,  Suevcs,  Westgolhs,  and  afterwards 
under  the  Arabs,  came  over  the  Christian  Chureh.  The 
weight  of  these  calamities  was  made  a  little  lighter  for 
Portugal  by  the  circumstance  that,  partly  through  the 
influence  of  the  Roman  bishops  Anacletus  and  Auicetus, 
partly  through  the  decrees  of  Constantine,  which  made 
metropolitan  seats  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  provinces, 
the  diocesan  system  had  been  developed  at  an  early  pe- 
riod. In  tbe  country  now  called  Portugal,  in  the  prov- 
ince Galicia,  Bracara,  now  Braga,  was  the  metropolis. 
We  learn  from  Garcia  Louisa,  in  his  remarks  on  the 
Council  of  Luco,  that  the  bishops  of  Astorica,  Portucalc 
(Porto),  Colimbria  (Coimbrn),  Egitania  (Idanba),  Emin- 
ium  (Agueda,  in  Estremadura),  Lameco  (Laroego,  on  the 
Douro),  Loco  (Lugo,  on  the  sources  of  the  Minho),  Tria 
(El  Padron,  in  Galicia),  Veseo  (Viseu),  Auria  (Orense), 
Tude  (Tuy),  Magneto  or  Britonia  (Mondouedo),  and 
Dumio,  near  Braga,  were  suffragans  of  Bracara.  At  the 
Council  of  Luco,  A.D.  669,  a  second  metropolis  was  es- 
tablished at  Luco,  but  it  remained  dependent  on  Bra- 
cara. Yeaeo,  Colimbria,  Egitania,  Lameco,  and  Magneto 
were  then  suffragan  scats  of  Bracara,  and  Tria,  Auria, 
Tude,  Astorica,  and  Britonia  formed  the  ecclesiastical 
province  of  Luco :  it  ceased  to  exist  when  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Sueves,  in  585,  was  overthrown  by  the  West- 
guths.  In  Lusitania,  Merida,  on  the  Guadiana,  was  the 
metropolis ;  the  ecclesiastical  province  included  Numan- 
tia,  Pax  Tulia,  Ossonoba,  Olysippo,  Caurio,  Avila,  and 
Elbora.  Calixtus  II  transferred  the  metropolitan  dignity 
to  the  bishop  of  Compostella,  In  the  7th  century  some 
changes  appear  to  have  taken  place.  The  beginning 
of  the  8[h  century  saw  the  dntvufall  of  the  Westgothic 
empire,  and  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs,  invited  by  the 
sons  of  the  expelled  king,  and  by  their  uncle,  Oppas, 
archbishop  of  Hispalis,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  from 
the  throne  the  newly  elected  king  Roderick.  The  land 
between  the  Douro  and  the  Pyrenees,  a  small  portion  of 
the  peninsula, remained  underChristian  rule.  Ferdinand 
II  (1038-65)  wrenched  from  the  Arabs  Lamego,  Veseo, 
Coimbra,  etc.  Though  the  Arabs  had  allowed  the  in- 
habitants the  free  e.\etcise  of  their  religion,  many  of 
them  passed  over  to  Mohamraedsnisra,  and  thus,  by 
degrees,  bishoprics  and  monasteries  disappeared.  Even 
Bracara  lost  her  metropolitan  dignity ;  and  when, 
in  1083,  Alphonso  VI  took  Toledo,  which  under  the 
Arabian  rule  had  continued  still  during  two  cen- 
turies to  be  the  residence  of  an  archbishop,  there  was 
scarcely  a  Christian  to  be  found  in  the  city.  In  con- 
sideration of  these  circumstances,  and  with  tbe  consent 
of  pope  John  VIII,  Ovetum,  in  Galicia,  was  made  a 
metropolis,  including  the  bishoprics  Anca,  I..fgio,  As- 
torica, Salmantira,  Caurio,  Coimbria,  Lamego,  Veseo, 
Portucale,  Bracara,  Tude,  Auria,  Tria,  Luco,  Britonia, 
and  Cffisaraugusta.  Ovicdo  was  the  city  of  the  bishops 
inpartibut  injiddium;  but  the  former  suffragans  of  Tara- 
cona  did  not  acknowledge  the  archbishop  of  Ovetum, 
but  that  of  Narbonne  as  their  metropolitan.  The  dignity 
of  the  metropolitan  of  Ovetum  was  extinguished  when 
Alphunso  VI  took  Toledo  and  Castile,  the  old  ecclesias- 
tical provinces  of  Toledo,  Braga,  and  Tarragona  being 
then  established  anew  by  Gregory  VII  and  Urban  11. 
The  long  time  during  which  the  Spanish  peninsula 
had  stood  under  Mohammedan  rule,  Christianity  being 
obliterated  everywhere,  justified,  in  the  ideas  of  those 
times,  the  measures  taken  by  the  Church  fur  the  pur- 


pose of  securing  the  rule  and  purity  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic religion.    The  complete  expulsion  of  Mohammedans 
and  Jews  seemed  commanded  by  the  circumstances,  ami 
it  was  executed  with  pitiless  energy.    In  1536  a  triUinal 
of  Inquisition  was  established  in  Lisbon,  and  sfiecial 
severity  was  displayed  against  the  Jews  accused  of  prac- 
ticing their  old  worship  under  the  garb  of  Christianity. 
They  formed,  under  the  name  of  New-Chrislians  (q.  v.), 
a  suspicious  class,  and  many  of  them,  in  1506,  bad  been 
victims  to  tbe  hatred  and  prejudices  of  the  multitude. 
The  power  of  the  Church  increased  rapidly,  and  with  ii 
the  pride  of  some  of  the  bishops,  for  there  soon  aroee  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  clergy  difficulties  greatly  detri- 
mental to  the  influence  of  the  latter,  as  it  gave  occaaon 
to  the  people  to  get  an  insight  into  and  speak  freely  of  its 
sad  condition,  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  Roman  court. 
By  the  laws  of  1822-26  every  naturalized   foreigner 
was  granted  civil  and  political  rights  regardless  uf  his 
religion ;  they  authorized  every  kuid  of  private  vorsbip, 
and  prohibited  every  religious  persecution.  The  Catholic 
cleif^  were  treated  with  the  greatest  distrust,  and  their 
riches  were  seized  upon  to  fill  tbe  treasure  of  the  state. 
It  was  not  until  1843  that  the  government  was  recon- 
ciled with  the  pope,  and  the  wounds  of  the  Roman 
Church  were  long  in  healing  even  after  that.    Tbe  Por- 
tuguese Church  is  (since  1741)  under  the  special  juris- 
diction of  a  patriarch,  who  is  always  a  cardinal,  and 
who  is,  to  some  extent,  independent  of  Rome.     Portu- 
gal is  divided  into  three  dioceses,  which  are  presided 
over  by  the  cardinal-patriarch  of  Lisbon.    Uis  sofTra- 
gan  seats  are  Castello-Branco,  Guarda,  Lamego,  I>eiria, 
and  Portalegre.     There  arc  several  colonial  bishops :  at 
Madeira,  the  Azores,  and  other  ishinds.     Besides  the 
patriarchate  or  archbishopric  of  Lisbon,  there  is  the 
archbishopric  of  Braga,  who  is  primate  of  the  kingdom, 
and  whose  suffragan  seats  are  Porto,  Viseu,  Coimbra, 
Braganfa-Mirando,  Aveiro,  and  Pinhcl;  and  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Evora,  with  the  bishoprics  Elvas,  Beja,  and 
Algarve.    Tbe  archbishops  have  the  rank  of  a  marquis, 
the  bishops  of  a  count.    They  all  belong  to  the  Ktaii- 
deza,  or  higher  nobility.     Tbe  bishops  are  appointe<l 
by  the  king,  and  confirmed  by  the  pope.     No  bull  can 
be  published  without  the  agreement  of  the  king.     The 
number  of  clergy  holding  cures  is  given  at  18,tN)0.    The 
total  number  of  parishes  is  4086.    The  monasteries  were 
dissolved  in  1834,  but  a  few  religious  establishments 
still  exist.    At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  Portugal  was 
possessed  of  360  monasteries,  with  5760  monks,  and  12G 
nunneries,  with  2725  nuns. 

There  ore  six  orders  of  knighthood,  viz.  the  Order 
of  Christ, 'founded  in  1319;  St.  Benedict  of  Avis;  the 
Tower  and  Sword,  founded  in  1469,  and  reorganized  in 
1806;  Our  Lady  of  Villa  Vifosa,  established  in  1819: 
and  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  sep- 
arated in  1802  from  that  of  Malta.  In  addition  to  these. 
there  is  one  civil-service  order,  founded  in  1388.  I>or- 
tugal  stands  below  the  other  countries  of  Europe  in  re- 
gard to  education.  There  is  one  university  at  Coim- 
bra; there  are  military,  naval,  trade,  and  navigation 
schools,  and  many  classical  and  higher  schools;  and  in 
1861  there  were  1788  public  schools,  with  79,172  pii|ul!s 
uncontrolled  by  the  Church.  There  is  an  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  a  School  of  Arts  at  Lisbon,  the  former  of 
which  has  a  library  of  50,000  volumes.  The  other  pub- 
lic libraries  are  the  Central  Library,  with  300,000  vol- 
umes; various  royal  libraries,  as  that  of  Lisbon,  iiriih 
86,000  badly  preserved  volumes  aud  8000  HSS.;  that 
at  the  Necessidades  Palace,  with  28,000  vohimes;  and 
that  at  the  Ajuda  Palace,  with  20,000  volumes;  and  t.be 
University  Library  at  Coimjira,  with  45,000  volutnes. 
The  administration  of  the  management  of  general  etlu- 
cation  is  conducted  by  a  superior  council  of  edncai  ioa 
at  Coimbra,  under  the  supe^^Uion  of  the  ministry  of  tbe 
Home  Department.  See  Schiifer,  Ceich.  ron  Fonttffal 
(Ilamb.  1836,  3  vols.  8vo);  .Schubert,  Handburk  der 
Staatrnkunde  ron  Europa,  i,  3  sq. ;  Busk,  Hist.  nfPorttt- 
yal  (1831) ;  Dunham,  Hitl.  of  Portugal  (1832) ;  Ander- 
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m  (H.  C),  Ik  Spain,  and  a  Vi$it  to  Portugal  (1870); 
Ckakn't  Cyiop.  s.  v. 

Poitngneae  Version.  The  oldest  known  Porta- 
ptx  renion  U  that  of  the  Psalms,  which  was  published 
u  OxfoM  in  1695,  together  with  a  translation  of  the 
Eaglitb  liturgy,  under  the  title,  0  Litro  da  Orafao 
nimiuK  Admautrofad  dot  Sacramentot  t  outrot  Bitot 
t  Crreaomat  da  Igrr/a,  conforme  o  Oto  da  Ignja  de  In- 
jLuerra,  iuxtamaUe  com  o  SaUtrio  ou  Salmot  de  David 
{Oiiati,  na  eatampa  do  Teatro,  anno  de  Christo,  1605). 
TbU  tnosUtian  is  said  to  be  very  defective.  Next  in 
chnnological  Oder  ia  the  New  Testament,  or  0  Noto 
TnUmato,  islohe,  todot  ot  taero  tandot  Lierot  t  £>- 
nilDi  aaagtUcos  e  apottoUcot  do  novo  Concerto  de 
Muo  Fiel  Stnhor  Salvador  e  Redemptor  Jetu  Chriito : 
tradtiido  an  Portuguet  peto  Patre  Joam  Ftrreira  a 
iAImada,  ifimsiro  Pregador  do  Sancto  Evangelho. 
Cm  Uidat  at  Licenfat  necttsariat  (cm  Amsterdam,  por 
inm  Oellios,  1712,  8vo).  Seven  years  later  the  Urst 
fin  of  the  Ukl  Testament,  or  the  Pentateuch,  was 
piUishcd  under  the  title,  Ot  cinco  Livroi  de  Aloytet, 
duauioi:  i,Genetit;  2,Exodo;  i,LevUico;  4,lfume- 
ni;  5,  Dnteronomio  (con  privilegio  real ;  Tranquebar, 
to  lulii  Oriental,  na  costs  del  Coromandel,  em  a  estam- 
I«  da  Bcal  Missaon  de  Dennemark,  Xo  anuo  de  1719, 
tuti.  Then  followed :  0  Livro  dot  Sulntot  de  David, 
rai  toda  dilvjrntia  Iradivddo  de  Texlo  ordinal  na  Lingua 
Turttgnrza,  con/erido  cam  at  outrat  Trantlafoent  e  an 
mlioi  Pattoi  dedarado  pelo  Padre  Benjamin  SchuUze, 
Jlaamario  del  Reg  de  Diaamarca  e  JUinitIro  da  Pala- 
rru  de  Deut  (Trangambar,  em  India  Oriental,  na  costa 
de  Coromandel,  na  estampa  da  Real  Miaaion,  No  anno  de 
1<21,  12mo) ;  Ot  doze  Prophetat  Menortt,  conrem  a 
M&fr,  lioteat,  Joel,  A  mot,  Obadiat,  Jonat,  JJic/teat, 
Xakta,  llabacuc,  Sophomai,  Haggeo,  Zaehariat,  Ma- 
Miiu  (com  toda  diligentia  traduzido  na  lingoa  Por- 
tKtoaa,  pclos  Padres  Missionaries  de  Trangambar. 
Tnogambu',  na  officina  da  Real  Missaon  de  Dinamar- 
Auoo  de  1732, 4to) ;  and  Ot  Livrot  Uttoricot  do  Velio 
TalamtiUo,  convem  a  taber,  o  lAvro  de  Jotue,  o  Livro 
in  Jnui,  0  Livro  de  Bath,  o  primeiro  Livro  dot  Begt, 
•  irpuKi)  Livro  dot  Begt,  o  primeiro  Livro  dot  Chroni- 
tu.  0  trgundo  Livro  dot  Chronicat,  o  Livro  de  Etdrai, 
« Urro  de  Nehemiat,  o  Livro  de  Etiier,  traduzido  na 
litfoa  Portugueta,  peto  Beveremto  Padre  Joam  Fer- 
nini  SAUaeida,  MixiUro  Pregador  do  Santo  Evangelho 
•a  ridade  de  Batavia  (revistoe  e  conferidos  com  o  tex- 
to  original  pelos  Padres  Missionarios  de  Trangambar. 
Trugimbar,  na  officina  da  Real  Missaon  de  Dinamarca, 
am  de  1738,  4to).  In  the  preface  to  the'  historical 
l|oo^  which  is  dated  April  21,  1738,  we  are  told  that 
ilx  ministers  of  Batavia  sent  this  translation  of  Job. 
Fmeirs  d' Almeida  to  Tranquebar  to  have  it  printed 
Uicre,  which  was  done  at  the  expense  of  the  Dutch 
pn-cmw-general,  Theodor  van  Cloon,  and  his  widow, 
iauuia  Adriana  Leogele.  The  Pentateuch  is  not  pre- 
odtd  by  any  introduction,  but  the  translation  is  accom- 
puied  by  notes.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  histor- 
jcsl  books.  The  whole  is  preceded  by  a  Latin  preface, 
is  which  the  translator  says  that  his  predecessors,  the 
tvn  missionaries  Barthol.  Ziegenbalg  and  Johann  Ernst 
Grundler,  translated  the  Pentateuch  into  Portuguese ; 
Int  in  continuing  their  work  be  did  not  follow  the  com- 
•>on  order  of  the  Biblical  books,  but  rather  preferred  to 
Iraiulate  first  the  Psalms,  because,  of  all  the  books  of 
■he  Old  Testament,  they  are  best  adapted  for  public 
ud  pcirite  devotion.  These  are  all  the  parts  of  the  Bible 
••"eh  were  translated  and  known  in  the  18th  century. 
^  revised  edition  of  Almeida's  Bible  under,  the  joint 
e-fitoiship  of  R  Holden  and  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Girdleston 
»»»  isBKd  in  1876  (see  the  "  73d  Report  of  the  British 
»d  Foreign  Bible  Society"  [Lond.  1877],  p.  89  sq.). 
*^ptete  editions  of  the  Bible  in  the  Portuguese  lan- 
psj^  were  published  by  the  American  and  British  and 
'•"iini  Bible  societies.  See  Rosenmllller,  Ilandbuch 
*rt«i,(4oi/.t(mift«r,iv,298sq.     (R  P.) 


Portmnnalla,  a  festival  celebrated  among  the  an- 
cient Romans  in  honor  of  Portumnus,  the  god  of  har- 
bors. It  was  kept  on  the  seventeenth  day  before  the 
kalends  of  September. 

Forttunnns  (l^at.  portut,  "a  harbor"),  the  deity 
supposed  among  the  ancient  Romans  to  preside  over 
harbors,  A  temple  was  erected  in  honor  of  him  at  the 
port  of  the  Tiber,  and  he  was  usually  invoked  by  those 
who  undertook  voyages, 

Posadas,  Frascisco,  a  Spanish  monk  and  preach- 
er, was  bom  at  Cordova  in  1644.  lie  entered  the  Do- 
minican Order,  and,  after  teaching  theology  and  exe- 
gesis, devoted  himself  to  preaching  with  the  greatest 
success,  lie  was  often  prompted  by  bis  zeal  to  preach 
in  public  places  and  wberever  he  chanced  to  be,  and 
even  old  age  could  not  abate  his  fer\'or  in  teaching  the 
poor  of  the  country.  Nothing  eqiuUled  his  charity  and 
love  of  the  degraded.  He  refused  on  several  occasions 
the  honors  of  the  episcopate.  He  died  at  Cordova 
Sept.  20,1713,  He  was  beatified  in  1817  by  Pius  VII, 
He  left  some  works  uf  edification :  The  Triumph  of 
Chattitg,  againtt  the  Errort  of  ilolinoi : — Lije  of  SI. 
Dominic: — Sermont  (3  vols,  4to),— Hoefcr,  Nouc,  Biog, 
Generule,  s.  v, 

PoaclielrPliiUpp  P.,  a  German  Protestant  divine, 
was  bora  Sept,  23,  1769,  at  Ansbach.  In  1797  he  was 
minister  at  Bulcnheim,  and  in  1817  city  pastor  in  Augs- 
burg, where  he  died,  Feb,  6,  1838,  He  wrote,  Meine 
Miutettundtn,  oder  BetuUate  meinet  Nackdenkent  fiber  die 
wichtigtten  GegenttSnde  aut  dem  Gebiete  der  Beligiont- 
tciitentchofl  (Nuremb,  1804): — Freimuthigt  Gedunkm 
zur  Beantwortung  der  Frage:  trie  kann  einzig  u,  allein 
dergetunienen  A  chtung  der  Religion  u.  ihrer  I^hrer  aufge- 
holfen  werdenf  (ibid.  1803) : — Wiiniche  u.  VortchlSge  zur 
kirchl.  Verfattung  in  Baiem  (Augsb.  1823): — Ideen 
Ober  Slaat  ».  Kirche,  Kultut,  Kirchemmcht  u,  Geittlieh- 
heil,  etc,  (Nuremb,  1816)  •.—Erhebungen  det  Herzent  in 
Predigtea  (Augsb,  1825, 1826,  2  parts)  -.—Prediglen  avf 
alle  Fette  det  Jahret,  etc  (ibid.  1826),  See  Winer, 
Handbuck  der  tkeolog.  Lileratur,  p,  954. 

Pdscbel,  Thomas,  a  German  religious  enthusi- 
ast, was  bom  March  2,  1769,  at  Iliiritz,  in  Bohemia. 
He  entered  the  ministtr,  and  was  ordained  Sept.  6, 
1796,  While  he  was  vicar  at  Biaunau  he  bad  to  pre- 
pare for  death  the  unfortunate  bookseller  Palm,  and  to 
accompany  him  to  the  place  of  execution  (Aug.  26, 1806). 
This  incident  seems  to  have  exercised  a  detrimental 
influence  on  his  mind,  so  naturally  inclined  to  mysticism. 
When,  in  1809,  Braunan  passed  from  Austria  to  Bavaria, 
Poschel  was  placed  under  the  dependency  of  the  bishop 
of  Salzburg;  and  in  1815,  when  the  city  became  Austrian 
again,  he  returned  to  the  diocese  of  Linz.  Soon  after- 
wards his  insane  behavior  caused  him  to  be  sent  from 
Braunan  to  a  countr\-  place  called  Ampfelwang.  He  now 
considered  himself  a  martyr  of  the  faith,  and  preached 
his  "new  revelation,"  Christ,  he  says,  dwells  in  the 
hearts  of  such  as  are  pure,  and  directs  all  their  actions. 
To  them  appear  God  and  (he  Virgin,  and  make  them 
the  recipients  of  their  revelations.  He  who  docs  not  get 
purified  incurs  damnation,  and  deserves  death,  which 
alone  can  purify  him.  This  doctrine  must  be  obeyed 
even  if  it  should  exact  the  sacrifice  of  lif^  itself,  if  the 
fruit  of  the  new  re\-elation  is  not  to  be  lost  and  given 
to  the  Jews.  For  God  has  determined  that  the  Jews 
shall  be  converted.  Judaism  and  Chri!<tianity  melted 
together  into  one  general,  catholic  religion,  the  millen- 
nial kingdom  is  to  commence  when  those  events  have 
taken  place.  The  new  doctrine  found  proselytes  not 
only  in  Ampfelwang,  bnt  in  the  surrounding  localities 
— Asbach,  Unkenach,  Gampem,  Schafling,  etc.  The 
Poschelians  affected  great  piety,  prayed  with  deeply 
bowed  heads,  some  stretched  on  the  ground ;  they  made 
uncommon  use  of  all  religious  practices,  as  pilgrimages, 
fasting,  communion,  with  or  without  previous  confes- 
sion, solemn  invocations  of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints. 
But  the  tide  of  extravagance  rose  apace.    Women 
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heard  confcssiona  and  gave  absolution.  They  are  aaid 
to  have  committed  most  indecent  acts  in  tlveir  aasem- 
blies.  The  ceremony  or  purification  preceded  the  ad- 
roinion  of  new  members:  a  liind  of  oil  or  a  powder 
which  the  proselyte  was  made  to  swallow  produced 
dreadful  convulsions,  while  a  crowd  of  maddened  fe- 
males pcrfurmed  a  savage  dance  around  the  sufferer,  to 
expel  the  devil,  who  had  hitherto  held  possession  of 
the  new  member.  The  escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba 
strengthened  the  belief  that  he  was  the  Antichrist,  and 
that,  as  a  consequence,  the  millennium  was  at  hand. 
Disorderly  tramps  roamed  about,  prophesying  and 
preaching,  held  themselves  for  chosen  membiers  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  resisted  both  the  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  authorities.  At  last  government  took  the  matter 
in  hand,  nightly  raids  were  made  upon  their  assemblies, 
their  doings  were  investigated,  and  Poschel  was  put 
into  custody  at  Salzburg.  This  intervention  of  the  po- 
lice did  not  appease  the  fanaticism  of  the  sectarians, 
who  were  misled  several  times  even  to  sanguinary  ex- 
cesses. A  mother  tried  to  torture  her  child  to  death, 
to  honor  the  Lord ;  a  father  to  kill  his  child  in  prison. 
The  insanity  of  these  people  reached  its  pitch  in  the 
Holy  Week  of  1817.  In  the  night  that  followed  Palm 
Sunday  it  was  resolved,  in  a  meeting  held  near  Amp- 
felwang,  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  the  liOrd.  A  peasant,  of 
the  name  of  Haas,  was  to  be  the  victim.  His  mother 
and  an  old  man  were  dragged  to  the  scene  of  the  holo- 
caust :  the  woman  wai  killed  with  one  stroke,  while  the 
man  died  only  a  few  days  afterwards  of  his  wound,  the 
ceremony  becoming  by  this  postponement  devoid  of  ef- 
fect. Haas  prevailed  on  his  adopted  daughter,  a  girl 
of  nineteen  year*,  to  give  her  life  for  him.  The  mon- 
sters killed  her  most  cruelly,  and  are  even  said  to  have 
drunk  her  blood,  as  being  the  blood  of  Christ.  The 
scene  of  these  horrors  was  on  the  ensuing  day  occupied 
by  the  militia  and  the  actors  arrested,  but  only  six  if 
the  leaders  were  kept  in  custody.  The  sect,  which  did 
not  count  over  126  members,  thereafter  disappeared 
rapidly.  Poschel,  who  had  always  condemned  the  hor- 
rors committed  by  his  disciples,  was  transferred  to  Vi- 
enna, where,  his  insanity  being  clearly  demonstrated, 
he  was  placed  under  severe  ecclesiastical  custody.  He 
died  in  1837.  In  a  wider  sense,  the  name  of  Pdscbe- 
lians  was  for  some  time  used  to  designate  fanatics  of 
Poschel's  and  the  Poschelians'  description.  See  Alzog, 
Kirchtngesch.  ii,  680;  Giesebrecht,  Kirchengetch,  der 
MUttten  Zeit  (Bonn,  1855),  p.  838  sq.     (J.  U.  W.) 

PSschellans.    See  POsctiei. 

POBeidon,  the  god  who  was  considered  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  as  presiding  over  the  sea.  He  was  the 
eon  of  Chronos  and  Khea,  and  had  his  palace  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  where  the  monsters  of  the  deep  play 
around  his  dwelling.  This  deity  was  believed  tu  be 
the  author  of  storms,  and  to  shake  the  earth  with  his 
trident  or  three-pronged  spear.  His  wife  was  Ampfai- 
trite.  When  the  universe  was  divided  between  the 
brothers,  the  sea  was  given  to  Puseidoiu  He  was  equal 
to  Zeus  in  dignity,  but  not  in  power.  He  once  con- 
spired with  Hera  (Juno)  and  Athena  (Minerva)  to  put 
Zeus  in  choins,  but  usually  he  was  submissive  to  the 
more  powerful  god.  He  rides  over  the  waves  in  a  char- 
iot drawn  by  horses  with  brazen  hoofs  and  golden  manes, 
and  the  sea  becomes  smooth  at  his  appearance,  while 
the  monsters  of  the  deep  gambol  and  play  around  him. 
Herodotus  affirms  that  the  Greeks  derive<l  the  worship 
of  Poseidon  from  Libya ;  but,  from  whatever  quarter  it 
was  received,  it  spread  all  over  Greece  and  Southern 
Italy.  It  prevailed  more  especially  in  the  Peloponne- 
sus. The  nsual  sacrifices  offered  to  this  god  were  black 
and  white  bulls,  and  also  wild  boars  and  rams.  At 
Corinth  horse  and  chariot  races  were  held  in  bis  honor. 
The  Panionia,  or  festival  of  all  the  lonians,  was  cele- 
brated also  in  honor  of  Poseidon.  The  Bomans  identi- 
fied him  with  their  own  sea-god  Neptune.  Troy  was 
called  Krptuna  Pergama,  because   Poseidon   assisted 


Apollo  to  surround  it  with  walb  for  king  Laomedon, 
who  refused  to  give  them  their  promised  reward,  and 
Poseidon  sent  a  sea-monster  to  ravage  the  countiy, 
which  was  killed  by  Hercules.  He  always  hated  tlic 
Trojans,  and  assisted  the  Greeks  against  tbem.  lie 
preventeil  the  return  of  Ulysses,  in  revenge  for  his  h«v- 
ing  blinded  Polyphemus,  the  son  of  Poseidon.  In  tn 
he  is  easily  recognised  by  his  attributes,  which  are  tlie 
trident,  horses,  and  dolphins.    See  Neptukb. 

Poseidonia,  a  festival  celebrated  annually  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  in  honor  of  Poseidoik  It  was  kept 
chiefly  in  the  island  of  iSgina. 

Poseidonins.    See  Posidonics. 

Posen,  a  Polish  province,  that  portion  of  ancient 
Poland  which  fell  to  Prussia  in  the  partition  of  the  king- 
dom, has  an  area  of  11,260  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion (close  of  1871)  of  1,583,684.  The  territory  is  di- 
vided into  two  departments,  that  of  Posen  and'  Brom- 
berg,  and  its  principal  cities  are,  besides  the  respective 
capitals  named  after  the  departments,  Gnesen,  lita, 
and  Inowraclow.  The  principal  river  is  the  Warthi, 
which  is  navigable,  but  the  commerce  of  the  province 
is  very  light.  For  education  little  has  been  done  as  yet. 
The  Prussian  government  is  determined  to  force  Gorman 
culture.  There  are  six  gj-mnasia,  several  normal  and 
training  schools,  a  scminarj'  for  the  training  of  prieMis 
and  about  two  hundred  burgher  or  national  schnla. 
Nearly  half  the  population  belong  to  the  lioman  Otb- 
olic  Church,  which  is  under  the  spiritual  jurisdictinn  of 
the  archbishop  of  Gnesen  and  Posen,  while  74,000  of  the 
remainder  are  Jews.  The  inhabitants  may  still  be  said 
to  be  Poles,  more  than  800,000  persons  employing  Poll<)i 
as  their  mother-tongue. 

Posen  formed  an  integral  part  of  Poland  till  17T3, 
when,  at  the  first  partition  of  the  Polish  territory,  the 
districts  north  of  the  NetJic  were  given  to  Prussia.  At 
the  second  and  third  partitions,  which  were  made  twenty 
years  later,  the  remainder  was  incorporated  in  the  Prus- 
sian kingdom  under  the  name  of  South  Prussia.  In 
1807  Posen  was  included  in  the  duchy  of  Warsaw;  bnt 
by  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  it  was  scpanieil 
in  1815  from  Poland  and  reassigned  to  Prussia  under 
the  title  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen.  In  1«8  the 
Poles,  who  had  never  amalgamatctl  with  their  neir  Ger- 
man compatriots,  took  advantage  of  the  general  politi- 
cal excitement  of  that  period  to  organize  an  open  rebell- 
ion, which  gave  the  Prussian  government  considerable 
trouble,  and  was  not  put  down  till  much  blood  bad  been 
spilled  on  both  sides.  On  the  cessation  of  disturbanct^ 
the  German  citizens  of  the  province  demanded  the  in- 
corporation of  Posen  with  those  Prussian  states  whkt 
were  members  of  the  German  Confederation,  and  thi 
Berlin  Chambers  gave  their  approval  of  the  proposed 
measure  in  1850 ;  but  on  the  subsidence  of  revolotioo- 
aty  sentiment  in  Germany  the  subject  was  dropped, 
and  Posen  returned  to  its  former  condition  of  an  cxtn- 
German  province  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  For  rhi 
ecclesiastical  bistor}-,  see  PoL-vsp;   see  also  Pnc* 

SIA. 

Poser  is  the  term  applied  to  the  bishop's  examiniii 
chaplain.  The  annual  examiner  at  Winchester  m 
Eton  still  bears  this  name. 

Posey,  Alexander,  a  colored  mmister  of  th 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  about  the  yes 
1814.  He  came  from  the  African  Methodist  Episcopi^ 
Church  March  20,  1869,  at  which  time  the  Washingtd 
Conference  was  sitting  in  Winchester,  Va,  He  was  re 
ceived  into  fuU  connection,  and  the  same  year  (18(l{ 
was  appointed  to  Johnraann  Street  Chapel,  Winchests^ 
Va.  He  was  reappointed  in  1870  to  Winchester.  Vti 
in  1871  to  Harrisonburgh,  Va.,  and  in  1872-73  to  Ux| 
ington,  Va.  In  1874  he  was  appointed  to  Abingd<i| 
Va.,  but  did  not  reach  bis  work,  he  being  sick  at  ik\ 
time  he  received  his  appointment.  He  never  recM 
ered,  but  died  Aug.  1,  1874.  See  mn«lt$  of  Amml^ 
Cottferencft,  1875,  p.  14. 
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Posey,  John  Henderson,  ■  minister  of  the 
Hetbodut  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  Sept.  17, 
I8I9,  in  Brecliinridge  County,  Ky. ;  emigrated  with  his 
pnenta  in  early  life  to  lUinoia,  and  aettled  in  Morgan 
County.  Hia  first  religions  impressions  were  at  about 
the  age  of  seventeen.  When  he  attained  to  the  years 
of  manhood  he  came  to  Missouri,  and  there  connected 
himself  with  the  Methodist  Church.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  July  16,  ISaS,  and  retained  the  local  relation 
lot  some  time.  In  1866  he  joined  the  Illinois  Confer- 
ence, and  was  appointed  to  Barry  Circuit,  In  1868  he 
was  appointed  to  Lima  Circuit.  Shortly  alter  the  next 
Tear's  Conference  his  health  (ailed,  and  he  died  Nov.  18, 
18$9.  H«  ever  regarded  the  ministry  as  the  most  sa- 
cred vocation  on  earth.  His  high  appreciation  of  its 
nnctity  and  responsibility  was  such  at  times  as  almost 
to  orerpower  his  own  spirit.  He  was  a  true  itinerant 
in  heart  and  practice.  See  Uimttea  of  the  Annual  Con- 
fmaca,  1870,  p.  518, 519. 

Fosldo'nlns  (Jioatiimoi),  an  envoy  of  the  Syr- 
isn  general  Nicanor  to  Judas  Maccabieua  (2  Mace,  xiv, 
19). 

Posidoniiu  (IToirci^uvior),  a  distinguished  Greek 
Stoic  philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Apameia  in  Syria,  but 
t  citizen  of  Khodes,  where  he  resided  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  (Strabo,  xiv,  656;  Athen.  vi,  252  e).  The 
data  of  his  birth  and  death  are  unknown ;  but  he  must 
have  been  bom  during  the  latter  half  of  the  2d  centurj- 
before  the  Christian  sera,  as  he  was  a  disciple  of  Panie- 
tius,  who  probably  died  about  RC.  100,  and  whom  he 
raccecded  as  the  head  of  the  Stoic  schooL  He  removed 
to  Rome  in  the  consulship  of  Marcus  Marcellus  (Suidas, 
PiMon^,  B.C.  51,  and  probably  died  soon  after.  He 
lived,  according  to  Lucian  (Afacrob.  c.  20),  to  the  age 
ofeighty-fonr,  and  was  one  of  the  most  celebratetl  phi- 
lowphen  of  his  day.  Cicero,  who  had  received  inslruo- 
tion  from  him  (Cicero,  De  Fato.  e.3;De  If  at.  Dear,  i, 
3;  De  Fm.  i,  2),  frequently  speaks  of  him  in  the  highest 
wms.  Pompey  also  appears  to  have  had  a  vctj-  high 
opinion  of  him,  as  we  read  of  his  visiting  him  at  Hhodea 
•hottly  before  the  war  against  the  pirates,  B.C.  07  (Strabo, 
xi,  492),  and  again  in  RC.  62,  after  the  termination 
of  the  Mitbridatic  war  (Plutarch,  Pomp,  c  42;  Pliny, 
Bat.  Nat.  vii,  80).  He  must  have  been  a  man  of  verj- 
extensive  and  varied  information  in  almost  all  the  de- 
psitments  of  human  knowledge.  Strabo  calls  him,  avfip 
Tiv  raJ'  fifiag  0iXo<To^v  iroXvfiaBiaTaToc.  Besides 
ha  philosophical  treatises,  he  wrote  works  on  geography, 
hiitory,  and  astronomy ;  but  none  of  them  have  come 
down  to  us,  with  the  exception  of  their  titles,  and  a  few 
Knteoces  quoted  by  Cicero,  Diogenes  Laertius,  Strabo, 
•od  othera.  He  seems  to  have  travelled  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  informa- 
tion. We  learn  incidentally  from  Strabo  (xiii,  614;  iii, 
166;  iv,  197)  that  he  had  been  in  Spain,  Liguria,  and 
GauL  Plutarch  was  also  indebted  to  Posidonius,  among 
others,  for  the  materials  of  several  of  his  lives.  This  is 
the  ax  in  the  Lira  of  Marcellus,  Paulus  ^milius,  the 
(iraccbi,  and  others ;  but  particularly  in  the  Life  of  Ma- 
rios, with  whom  Pocidonios  had  been  personally  ac- 
quainted (Pint,  ifarittt,  c  45).  Posidonius  wrote  Me- 
tforohgica.  Cicero  mentions  (.Vaf.  Dear,  ii,  84)  his  ar- 
tificial sphere,  which  represented  the  motions  of  the 
heavens.  Posidonius  was  a  much  stricter  Stoic  than 
his  master  Fanstius.  He  maintained  that  pain  was 
not  an  evil,  as  we  learn  from  an  anecdote  which  Pompey 
Inqnently  related  respecting  his  visit  to  the  philosopher 
at  Khodes  (Cicero,  Tutc.  Ditp.  ii,  25).  As  a  physical 
investigator  he  was  greatly  superior  to  the  Stoics  gen- 
wally,  attaching  himself  in  this  respect  rather  to  Aris- 
totle. Indeed,  although  attached  to  the  Stoic  system, 
he  was  far  less  dogmatical  and  obstinate  than  the  ma- 
jority of  that  school,  refusing  to  admit  a  dogma  because 
it  was  one  of  the  school  if  it  did  not  commend  itself  to 
him  for  its  intrinsic  merits.  His  works  on  divination 
snd  the  natore  of  the  gods  are  referred  to  by  Cicero,  ', 


who  probably  made  nse  of  them  in  his  works  on  the 
same  subject  (Cicero,  I)e  Div.  i,  8, 80, 64 ;  De  Nat.  Dear. 
i,  44).  Strabo  says  (xi,  492)  that  Posidonins  wrote  an 
account  of  the  wars  of  Pompey,  but  did  not  pay  much 
attention  to  accuracy.  This  account  was,  however,  prob- 
ably contained  in  his  historical  work,  of  which  Athe- 
ncus  quotes  (iv,  168  d)  the  49th  book  (comp.  Athen.  iv, 
151  e).  For  further  information  respecting  the  opinions 
and  writings  of  Posidonius,  see  Potidonii  Jieligvia  Doc- 
trina;  CoUegit  atque  iUttttravit  Janut  Bate;  Acctdit 
D.  Wgttmbachii  Amotatio  (Ltigduni  Bat,  1810,  8vo). 
See  also  Smith,  Diet.  ofGr.  and  Rom,  Biog.  andMythoL 
s,  V. ;  Fabricius,  BibL  Grae.  iii,  572 ;  Vossius,  De  Hitl. 
Grtec.  p.  193 ;  Ritter,  Getci,  der  Phiio».  vol.  iii,  bk.  xi,  c. 
6,  p.  700 ;  Ueberweg,  niit.  ofPhilot.  vol.  i.  (J.  H.  W.) 
There  was  another  Posidonius  of  Alexandria,  who  was 
a  pnpil  of  Zeno,  and  consequently  was  prior  to  Polybius. 
Suidas,  however,  by  mistake,  ascribes  to  this  Posidonius 
a  oontiniution  of  Polybius  in  fifty-two  books,  which  is 
evidently  the  work  of  the  younger  Posidonius, 

PositiTe  Philosophy,  a  recent  scheme  of  phi- 
losophy, on  the  basis  of  phenomenalism,  founded  by 
Auguste  Comte  of  Paris.    See  Comte;  Positivism. 

PositivtBin,  a  distinct,  scientific  habit  of  mind,  reg- 
ulated by  a  characteristic  principle,  which  was  made  the 
basis  of  an  extensive  and  ambitious  scheme  of  philos- 
ophy by  Auguste  Comte  (see  Cohte),  and  which  has 
matured,  according  to  the  intention  of  its  author,  into  a 
sect,  a  creed,  and  a  church,  nnce  the  article  on  Comte 
was  writteiu  The  term  is  applied  to  the  intellectual 
habit,  the  characteristic  principle,  the  philosophical 
procedure,  and  the  consequent  body  of  doctrine.  The 
English  Positivists,  who  have  latterly  been  the  most 
zealous  propagators  of  the  positive  philosophy,  and 
have  very  recently  issued  a  complete  translation  of  the 
Syttime  de  la  Politique  Potitire,  revolt  from  some  of  the 
later  speculations  of  their  founder  and  hierophant,  by  re- 
jecting his  theological  and  ecclesiastical  reconstructions, 
and  all  the  sentimental  mimicry  of  the  papal  organiza- 
tion, which  was  elaborated  under  the  quaint  influence 
of  Mme.  Chlotilde  de  Vaux,  They  adhere  rigidly  to 
the  distinctive  principle  of  the  positive  philosophy, 
which  constitutes  its  sole  ratio  eeiendi  and  determines 
its  consistent  developments  and  applications.  It  is  the 
first  duty,  then,  to  ascertain  what  this  principle  is. 

The  epithet  Positive  has  been  employed  in  various 
significations  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  as  will  be 
shown  at  the  close  of  this  notice.  The  term  Potititimi 
is  employed  by  the  school  of  the  Positivists  and  by  its 
founder  to  denote  the  strict  confinement  of  speculation 
and  the  rigorous  limitation  of  knowledge  to  observed 
facts,  and  to  their  habitual  antecedences,  concomitances, 
and  sequences.  It  eschews  all  laws  but  those  of  recog- 
nised association.  It  involves  the  exclusion  of  causes 
and  effects ;  of  supernatural,  spiritual,  or  metaphysical 
agencies;  of  hidden  forces,  latent  qualities,  and  imma- 
terial essences.  It  contracts  the  intelligible  universe 
within  the  sphere  of  the  phenomenal.  It  refrains  from 
investigating  the  intrinsic  constitution  of  things,  and 
prohibits  any  expatiation  beyond  the  reach  of  purely 
scientific  analysis  and  construction.  It  does  not  deny, 
but  it  ignores,  extrudes,  and  repudiates  as  inaccessible 
and  imaginary  whatever  transcends  the  observed  facts 
and  the  logical  deductions  therefrom.  It  is  the  pure 
method  of  inductive  science,  accepted  as  practically  suf- 
ficient and  complete,  though  without  asserting  that  it  is 
necessarily  exhaustive.  Whatever  lies  beyond  this  cir- 
cle is  not  only  unknown,  but  incognizable  and  inappre- 
hensible— not  merely  imperfect  and  uncertain,  but  im- 
palpable and  delusive. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  sharp,  precise,  and  formal 
definition  of  Positivism,  because  it  is  chiefly  discrim- 
inated from  other  philosophical  schemes  by  what  it  cs- 
foliates,  by  its  limitations  rather  than  by  its  comprehen- 
sion. One  of  the  most  eminent  and  earnest  of  living 
Positivists  has  within  the  late  months  given  an  c^i- 
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pUnation  of  the  character  of  th«  doctrine,  which  it  may 
be  well  to  cite  as  an  authoritative  testimony : 

"Sofflce  It  that  we  mean  by  the  poettlre  method  nf 
thonKht  (and  we  will  now  ufe  the  term  in  a  sense  not 
limited  to  the  sochil  coustniciion  of  Comte)  that  method 
which  wonid  base  life  and  condnct,  ns  well  as  knowledge, 
upon  such  evidence  as  can  be  rererred  to  lo^cal  canons 
of  pnw/,  which  wonId  place  nil  that  occupies  man  in  a  h»- 
mogeneoos  system  of  mu>.  On  the  other  hand,  this  method 
tarns  aside  from  hiipolheta,  not  to  be  tested  by  any  known 
logical  canon  familiar  to  science,  whether  the  hypothesis 
claim  support  ftom  intuition,  aspiration,  or  eeneral  plaos- 
ihllity.  And  again,  this  method  turns  aside  from  Ideal 
standards  which  avow  themselves  to  be  lateltm,  which 
profess  to  transcend  the  Held  of  law.  We  say,  life  and 
condnct  shall  stand  for  ns  wholly  iin  a  basis  of  law,  and 
most  rest  entirely  In  that  region  of  science  (not  physical, 
but  moral  and  social  science)  where  we  are  free  to  nse  our 
Inlelllgence  In  the  methods  known  to  ns  as  Intelligible 
ingle,  mellinds  which  the  Intellect  can  analyic"  (Krcderlc 
Harrison,  The  Soul  anil  Future  Life,  In  The  nineteenth  Ceur 
tury,  No.  4,  Jane,  1S77,  art  vii,  p.  624,  <!S). 

Mr.  Harrison's  contemplation  is  here,  as  will  be  read- 
ily conjectured,  directed  specially  to  the  ethical  devel- 
opments of  Positivism;  but  such  language  so  applied 
reveals  the  severity  with  which  everj'thing  but  the  proc- 
esses and  products  of  scientific  ob8er^■ation  and  logical 
conclusion  is  excluded  from  the  arena  of  the  Positivist. 
This  accords  perfectly  with  the  determination  of  the 
dogmatic  principle  originally  formulated  in  the  Philo- 
sophie  Pontite  (tome  i,  p.  4, 5). 

"  In  fine,  in  the  Positive  state  the  human  mind,  recog- 
nising the  Impossibility  of  attaining  absolnte  notions,  re- 
nounces the  Investigation  ofthe  origin  and  destination  of 
the  universe,  and  inquiry  Into  the  Intrinsic  causes  of  phe- 
nomena, and  attaches  Itself  Insteod  solely  to  the  discov- 
ery, by  Judicious  combination  of  reasoning  and  observa- 
tion, of  their  effective  laws— that  Is,  to  the  discovery  of 
their  Invariable  relations  of  snccession  and  resemblance. 
The  explication  of  facts  thus  reduced  to  Its  rcnl  terms  is, 
theucemrward,  nothing  more  than  the  connection  estab- 
lished between  the  diverse  phenomena  and  certain  gen- 
eral facts  whose  number  tends  to  be  constantly  dlmiotsb- 
ed  by  the  progress  of  science." 

This  procedure  has  long  been  regarded  as  alone  ap- 
propriate in  the  domain  of  physical  science,  and  as 
equally  appropriate,  within  the  limits  of  its  applicabil- 
ity, in  speculative  science.  It  forms  what  is  commonly 
regarded  as  the  Baconian  philosophy  or  the  Baconian 
redintegration  of  philosophy.  Positivism,  however, 
both  in  the  conception  of  the  father  of  the  system  and 
in  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  his  followers,  extends  its 
range  so  as  to  embrace  and  enclose  all  departments  of 
knowledge  and  action,  to  profess  itself  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive method,  and  to  stigmatize  and  repudiate  what- 
ever will  not  submit  to  its  jurisdiction  or  remains  be- 
yond its  reach.  Indeed,  in  the  elaboration  of  the  sys- 
tem by  Comte  all  its  applications  to  the  exact  sciences 
were  regarded  as  merely  preliminary  to  social  recon- 
struction, and  to  the  establishment  of  a  comprehensive 
and  diversified  ethical  doctrine  for  public  and  private 
guidance.  In  this  light  it  is  still  viewed  by  the  exist- 
ing school  of  Positivists,  notwithstanding  their  rejec- 
tion of  much  of  the  theological  reverie  of  Comte. 

It  will  readily  be  recognised  that  Positivism,  as  so 
understood,  revives  under  strangely  modernized  aspects 
the  old  dogma  of  Protagoras  that  man  is  the  measure 
of  the  universe.  The  ancient  contrast  and  analogy  of 
the  macrocosm  and  the  microcosm  are  reproduced  in 
quaint  disguise  and  more  plausible  form  by  limiting  the 
intelligible  universe  (mundue  inieUigibUu)  to  its  reflec- 
tion from  the  mirror  of  the  human  mind  so  far,  and 
so  far  only,  as  an  image  of  it  can  be  formed  through 
the  instnimenlality  of  the  bodily  senses  and  of  rea- 
soning on  the  phenomena  observed  thereby.  We  will 
not  be  tempted  into  the  ea.<iy  misrepresentation  of 
alleging  that  all  is  denied  which  is  not  so  reflected, 
but  the  practical  effect  is  nearly  the  same ;  for  it  is  ig- 
nored, cashiered,  and  extruded  from  the  fleld  of  specula- 
tion. Thus,  the  universe  and  all  its  marvels,  the  mind 
of  man  and  its  measureless  potencies,  the  heart  of  man 
with  its  boundless  duties,  its  muillludinous  aspirations 
aud  its  unfathomable  mysteries,  are  shrivelled  up  into 


the  narrow  dimensions  of  the  science  of  the  day.  Sore- 
ly we  require  a  philosophy  of  the  unknown  as  well  as 
of  the  known  1 

"Vere  scire  est  scire  per  causas,"  said  Aristotle,  and 
the  schoolmen  alUr  him.  The  maxim  was  unquestion- 
ably pressed  by  the  latter  to  hazardous  uses,  and  em- 
ployed to  authenticate  hallucinations  which  obstructed 
science  for  centuries.  "  Vere  scire  est  scire  apparentias' 
— true  knowledge  is  the  knowledge  of  appearances— is 
the  shibboleth  of  the  Positivists,  and  is  even  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  misapprehension  which  it  has  under- 
taken to  dethrone.  It  results  in  pure  phenomenalism, 
and  renders  man  and  the  universe  alike  hollow,  decep- 
tive, and  spectral.  This  tendency  of  Positivism,  and 
the  length  to  which  it  may  be  and  has  been  carried,  are 
well  illustrated  by  the  remarkable  and  exquisitely  writ- 
ten article  of  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  on  The  Soul  and 
Futurt  Ltff,  from  which  we  hare  already  made  a  dla- 
tion,  and  by  the  very  recent  discussions  provoked  by 
it,  Mr.  Harrison,  like  his  Coryphaeus,  will  not  endue 
"thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity,"  except  it  be 
a  human  eternity.  He  will  not  suflbr  them  to  travel 
"extra  flammantia  mocnia  mundi."  He  compresses 
those  flaming  walls  to  the  limits  of  the  earth's  horizon. 
He  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  the  human  soul :  he 
only  starves  it  out  and  dissipates  it  into  a  technical  ab- 
straction. "  The  combined  activity  of  the  human  pow- 
ers," he  says, "  organized  around  the  highest  of  them  we 
call  the  soul."  Again, "  the  consensus  of  human  facul- 
ties, which  we  call  the  soul,  comprises  oil  sides  of  human 
future  according  to  one  homogeneous  theory." 

"She,  mouldering  with  the  dull  earth's  moaldering  sod, 
luwrapt  tenfold  In  slothful  shame. 
Lay  there,  exiled  from  eternal  tiod. 
Lost  to  her  place  and  name." 

The  future  life  is  still  more  vacant,  unreal,  and  inap- 
prehensible than  even  the  sublimated  souL  It  is  in- 
deed the  shadow  of  a  shade.  Mr.  Harrison  does  not 
give  such  distinct  utterance  to  his  conception  of  the 
pott-morlem  existence  as  to  enable  us  to  grasp  it  firmly. 
He  employs  phrases  which  indicate  bis  acceptance  of 
the  Panhumanistic  immortality,  by  absorption  into  the 
aggregate  humanity  of  subsequent  generatioiis,  if  he 
refuses  to  adore  with  Omte  le  Xouveau  Grand-Etre—Oa 
New  Supreme  God— humanity  itself.'  But  the  abstract 
term — the  unsubstantial  and  unessential  conception  of 
humanity — does  not  become  a  more  real  being — a  more 
capable  receptacle  of  souls  or  extinct  consensuses  of  hu- 
man powers— by  being  stripped  of  the  tawdry  trappings 
and  tinsel  fringes  with  which  Comte  had  decorated  it, 
to  set  it  up  as  an  idol  in  place  of  Jehovati.  Strange 
that  the  Positivists  should  reject  as  unphiloeopbical  and 
invalid  all  that  religion  teaches  and  our  instincts  accept 
as  true,  and  should  recur  to  such  ft  factitious  and  ficti- 
tious abstraction  as  this  humanity  must  be !  Wai^-ing 
the  divine  attributes  of  creation,  ordination,  and  gov- 
ernment, and  regarding  only  the  functions  of  the  Divin- 
ity as  a  moral  influence  exerted  over  men — as  "^  the  re- 
warder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him" — it  may  weD 
be  asked  what  restraint  or  encouragement  could  a  de- 
ified and  posthumous  humanity  exercise  retrospectively 
on  the  conduct  of  men  in  society  or  as  individuals.  The 
fancy  is  as  futile  as  it  is  absurd.  Roche  Boyle's  comic 
exclamation  would  recur  to  every  transgressor — "  What 
has  posterity  done  for  us !" 

It  may  be  frankly  conceded  that  the  ideas  of  duty, 
of  obligation,  of  justice,  of  temporal  responsibility pa- 
haps  even  of  right  and  wrong,  of  righteousness  and  sin, 
of  beauty  and  of  a»thetic  emotion — may  be  translated 
from  the  language  of  religious  belief  into  the  language 
of  Positivism.  M.  Comte  made  a  travesty  of  the  riles 
and  ceremonial  of  Catholic  Christianity,  and  commend- 
ed it  to  his  devotees  as  the  Positive  rdigion.  This  in- 
vention has  been  abnegated,  in  form  at  least,  by  his  fol- 
lowers, but  it  is  a  similar  procedure  by  which  Mr.  Har- 
rison and  the  rest  profess  and  hope  to  retain  the  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  a  divine  creed,  after  excluding 
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from  the  nnirenc  all  recognition  of  divinity.  It  is  mis- 
ukiog  tbe  shell  fur  the  organism,  after  the  substance 
and  life,  which  were  enclosed  by  the  shell,  and  which 
infbnned  the  shell,  have  perished  out.  We  can  see  tbe 
TOT  nice  distinction  demanded  by  Positivism  between 
ib«  ibmlute  negation  of  the  divine  and  the  stipemat- 
nnl  Hid  the  mere  declaration  of  its  incognizabillty,  and 
of  its  consequent  elimination  from  the  domain  of  iaith, 
19  of  kncwle<lge.  But  the  practical  effect  in  both  cases 
(ill  be  nearly  the  same.  The  discrimination  is  very 
idntd  and  theoretical,  and  may  be  perfectly  valid  in 
ibetnct  reasoning.  But  it  is  only  the  purest  and  most 
inuUwtual  natures  which  can  perceive  it  and  act  upon 
It,  uid  even  they  will  forget  it  or  lose  their  hold  upon 
it  in  moments  of  passion  and  temptation.  It  cannot  be 
■deqoately  apprehended  by  dull  minds,  coarse  temper- 
iments,  and  undisciplined  characters,  and  will  conse- 
qoestly  be  wholly  inoperaUve  where  most  required. 
The  defect— the  fatal  defect — is  the  absence  of  any  im- 
pentive  and  estrinsic  authority  to  secure  effective  re- 
ifnnjibility  and  obedience  to  right.  The  injury  to  hu- 
nunity  thus  portended  is  very  evident;  the  advantage 
10  be  anticipated  is  indiscernible. 

Tbij  notice  proceeds  on  the  same  plane  with  thatadopt- 
«1  by  the  Positivists,  and  the  discussion  of  their  prin- 
dplet  does  not  travel  beyond  tbe  domain  of  the  human 
undentanding.  The  danger  of  Positivism  springs  from 
the  aaine  source  as  that  whence  have  issued  the  dangers 
of  60  many  kindred  schemes  of  philosophy  in  our  day — 
ibe  diipoeicion  to  regard  a  partial  truth  as  the  complete 
tnilv  of  truth — to  make  one  principle  the  sufficient  ex- 
pluiaiion  of  all  things,  and  to  render  human  knowledge 
B)«itensive  with  ail  knowledge  and,  practically,  with 
<U  tmth.  The  unknown  must  always  transcend  the 
iniowii :  it  must  remain  higher  in  dignity  and  in  influ- 
ence, as  well  as  ampler  in  all  dimensions.  The  temper 
if  the  present  day,  however,  is  to  humanize  the  uni- 
nnt—to  restrict  all  valid  knowledge  to  purely  scientific 
knowledge— to  cramp  the  realm  of  the  apprehensible 
«iibb  the  narrow  mould  of  the  demonstrable.  Fos- 
■drian  is  true  in  its  place  and  in  its  degree,  as  evolu- 
un  is  true  under  the  like  limitations,  but  it  is  not  all- 
KNnprehending.  It  does  not  include  all  truth,  and  is  far 
fnm  embracing  all  reality.  Its  error  and  its  pernicious 
consequences  arise  from  the  attempt  to  make  it  all-sulB- 
cient  and  exclusive.  As  a  method  of  science  it  is  true 
unl  valaable  in  all  the  applications  of  physical  science, 
•nd  of  ethical  science  too,  so  far  as  the  latter  can  appro- 
prislely  employ  observation  and  induction.  But  be- 
roiui  ill  this  stretch  tbe  unfathomable  spaces  of  the  un- 
tinown,  including  that  which  is  known  only  by  its  ef- 
''icti;  and  we  caonot  wisely  or  safely  leave  this  vast  en- 
daiBg  sphere  out  of  our  contemplation,  for  it  is  the 
»ain  regulator  of  our  conduct,  by  constant  appeal  to 
«r  highest  sensibilities.  If  the  hypothesis  of  the  as- 
tionomer  be  true,  that  there  is  a  mighty  central  sun  in 
>b«  onsoonded  depths  of  heavenly  space,  round  which 
wrsun,  with  all  its  attendant  planets,  revolves  in  a  reg- 
olu  but  measnrelesi  orbit,  it  would  be  neither  logical 
■m  pnident  to  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  centre  of 
•tiraction,  because  it  remains,  and  may  forever  remain, 
■mattainable  by  human  sense.  It  seems  even  more 
iUogicil  and  indiscreet  to  repudiate  a  moral  centre  of' 
tbe  uiirerse,  attracting  and  governing  all  things,  and 
radiating  its  influences  over  the  whole  physical  and  ra- 
t'loflal  world,  because  it  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  scien- 
ti&  obaervation,  and  cannot  be  measuretl,  aiwlyzed,  or 
detennined  by  the  forms  of  science. 

The  factitious  blindness  or  wilful  shortsightedness  of 
tbf  PoHtire  dogma  is  strangely  illustrated  by  the  his- 
|«fT  of  the  term  Positive,  and  of  the  philosophy  which 
It  has  been  employed  to  designate.  St,  Thomas  Aqui- 
Ms  (Smtm.  TktoL  ii,  57)  employs  Positive  in  accord- 
•ace  with  its  juridical  usage  as  opposed  to  Natural— 
|"ja»  naturalc  et  jus  positivuno."  Accordingly,  be  uses 
>t  to  denote  that  which  is  commanded,  assumed,  laid 
down,  pottolated,  taken  for  granted;  hence,  arbitrary. 


not  in  tbe  sense  of  wilful  or  fantastic,  but  of  determined 
as  a  condition  precedent.  "  lUud  dicitur  esse  positivum 
quod  ex  voluntate  humana  procedit,"  etc  This  mean- 
ing is  frequently  given  to  it  by  others  of  the  school- 
men, and  is  sufficiently  accordant  with  its  etymology 
and  with  its  classical  usage.  "  Kst  hiec  rea  posita,  quae 
ab  adversario  non  negatur"  (Cicero,  Pro  Ctecin.  xi).  As 
in  the  scholastic  reasoning  the  most  absolutely  deter- 
mined principles — the  starting-points  of  speculation- 
were  the  dogmas  of  revealed  truth,  the  positions  au- 
thoritatively determined  by  religion,  the  transition  was 
natural  to  the  acceptance  of  Positive  in  the  sense  of  re- 
ceived as  a  command,  established  by  faith,  in  contrast 
to  that  which  was  believed  on  sensible  evidence  or  dem- 
onstration. Hence  it  is  found  with  this  signification, 
or  with  one  closely  analogous  to  it,  in  a  remarkable  pas- 
sage of  Bacon,  which  furnishes  an  apt  censure  for  the 
Positive  philosophy  and  for  the  misapplication  of  the 
term,  though  supplying  a  step  in  the  direction  of  Pos- 
itivism. "  Nil  enim  philosophiam  penequo  comipit,  ac 
ilia  inquisitio  parentum  Cupidinis:  hoc  est,  quod  phi- 
losophi  principia  Teriim,  quemadmodum  in  natura  in- 
veniuntur,  non  receperunt  et  amplexi  sunt,  ut  doctrinam 
quandam  positivam,  et  tamquam  fide  experimentali" 
(Parmen.  TeUt.  et  Democr,  Phil.). 

There  is  here  a  coalescence  and  conciliation  of  both 
the  earlier  and  the  later  meanings  of  the  term — a  re- 
striction of  investigation  within  the  jrange  of  human  ob- 
servation, but  an  acceptance  by  faith  of  the  principles 
beyond  it,  which  must  regulate  human  conduct  and  hu- 
man specniation  alike. 

In  like  manner,  Kant,  while  denying  to  the  under- 
standing the  possibility  of  reaching  any  positive  (de- 
monstrable) knowledge  in  regard  to  things  purely  intel- 
ligible (vov/uva),  asserts  the  determination  of  the  moral 
law  in  a  poaitire  (conclusive,  assured)  manner,  through 
the  faculty  of  intuition  (^Kritik  ikr  mnen  Vemunft, 
i,l). 

This  employment  of  the  term  in  both  its  applications, 
while  the  conclusion  is  contradictory  to  the  speculations 
of  the  Positive  school,  acquires  peculiar  significance 
from  the  fact  that  the  scheme  of  Positivism  had  been 
indicated  and  condemned  by  the  sage  of  Kdnigsberg  as 
a  possible  but  mutilated  and  delusive  project  of  philos- 
ophy. The  originality  of  Comte  lay  simply  in  the  nar- 
rowness and  defectiveness  of  his  principles,  and  in  the 
hardihood  and  vigorwith  which  they  were  applied  by  him 
in  bis  S'jidme  de  la  PhilotophU  Pontive.  His  exclusion 
of  the  largest  and  most  important  half  of  human  knowl- 
edge and  experience  (undefined  and  often  shadowy  as 
that  knowledge  and  that  experience  may  be)  consti- 
tutes the  latent  and  deadly  malady  of  Positivism,  and  is 
prefigured  as  such  in  the  vaticinations  of  Kant. 

But  instead  of  referring  to  the  numerous  passages  in 
the  Critical  Philosophy  in  which  Positivism  is  antic- 
ipated and  censured  before  its  appearance,  we  may  suit- 
ably close  these  remarks  with  a  citation  from  a  scientific 
writer,  whom  we  may  presume  to  have  been  Sir  David 
Brewster: 

"A  third  dogmft,  which  bns  of  late  been  placed  In  prom- 
inence, mnch,  US  we  conceive,  to  the  detriment  ofpnllos- 
ophy,  18  that  of  tbe  soK^alled,  or  rather  miscalled,  poititive 


pAiiMopAi/— an  extrnraennt  and  morphological  trausfur- 
matlou  of  that  rntloiinl  empiricism  which  professes  to 
take  experience  for  its  bnsi?,  resnUinR  from  insisting  on 


tbe  prerogatives  of  experience  In  reference  to  external 
pheiuimenn,  and  ignoring  thera  in  relation  to  the  move- 
ments and  tendencies  of  our  inteilectaal  uotnre ;  a  phllos. 
ophy  which,  if  it  do  not  repudiate  altogether  the  idea  of 
cansntion,  goes  far  at  least  to  put  it  out  of  view,  and  with 
it  everything  which  can  be  called  explanation  of  natural 
phenomenn,  by  the  nndne  pi-edomiuauce  assi^xned  to  the 
idea  of  tare ;  which  rejects,  as  not  merely  difficult,  not  sim- 
ply hopeless,  but  as  utterly  absurd,  nnphilosophicni,  and 
derogatory,  oil  attempt  to  render  any  rational  account  of 
those  abstract,  equation-like  propositions,  in  which  it  de- 
lights to  embody  the  results  of  experience,  other  than 
tlieir  Inclnsloii  in  some  more  general  proposition  of  the 
same  kind.  Entirely  iiersuaded  that  in  physics,  at  least, 
the  inquiry  Into  causes  is  philosophy,  that  nothing  else  is 
so,  and  that  the  chain  of  carisntlnn  upwards  is  broken  !>y 
uo  soluliou  of  contiimity,  coustltnting  a  golf  absolutely 
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impiuable  to  hnniMi  ficaltie*,  If  duly  prepared  by  famll-  1 
ianty  with  prerlona  links,  we  are  far  from  regarding  the 
vhoU  office  of  experimental  pliiloeoniiy  as  satisfaciurily 
expreeeed  by  declaring  it  to  conslsi  in  the  diKovery  and 
cenerailxatlon  of  laws"  (Bdinb.  Jtev,  Jan.  1348,  art.  v,  p. 
180,  ISI). 

LUeraturt. — ^To  the  references  given  at  the  close  of 
the  article  CkiMTE  may  now  be  added :  Comte,  Syitem 
of  Pontine  Polity,  or  Trtatite  upon  Sociologt/,  transL  by 
Bridges,  Harriaon,  Beesly,  Congreve,  and  Hutton  (Lond. 
1876, 4  vola.  8vo) ;  Harrison,  Order  and  Progrett  (1  vol, 
8vo) ;  Congreve,  jittayt,  Political,  Social,  and  Religiout 
(1  vol.  8vo);  Estas^n  y  Cortada,  El  Potitivitmo,  6  Sisli- 
ma  de  las  Cimcias  experimenlala  (Barcelona,  1877, 8vo) ; 
Cordier,  Expoii  et  Critique  du  Poiitiritme  prolongi  (Par. 
1877, 8vo) ;  Adrian,  Etsait  tur  qudqua  Points  de  la  Phi- 
lotophie  potUite ;  The  Nineteenth  Century,  No.  4,  June, 
1877,  art.  vii;  No.  6,  July,  1877,  art.  vi  (fAe  Soul  and 
Future  Life,  by  Frederic  HarrisonJ ;  ibid.  No.  7,  SepL 
1877,  art.  xi  (.4  Modem  Sympotium,  by  R.  H.  Hutton, 
Prof.  Huxley,  Lord  Blachford,  Hon.  Robert  NoSl;  subj. 
"  The  Future  Life") ;  ibid.  No.  8,  Oct.  1877,  art.  ix  {A 
Modem  Sympotium,  bv  Lord  Selbome,  Rev.  Canon  Bar- 
ry, W.  R.  Greg,  Rev.  Baldwin  Brown,  Dr.  W.  G.  Ward, 
Frederic  Harrison ;  subj.  [concluded]  "  The  Soul  and 
Future  L^e").     (G.F.H.) 

Posner,  Auocstus  SiEOMtrso  (formerly  Simon),  a 
German  minister  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  a  convert  from 
Judaism,  was  bom  May  19,  1805,  at  Auras,  in  Lower 
Silesia.  His  early  education  be  received  at  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Breslau.  When  seventeen  years  of  age, 
he  went  to  Berlin  to  continue  bis  studies.  There  he 
became  acquainted  with  a  Hebrew  Christian,  who  sowed 
the  first  seed  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  year  1828  he  re- 
ceived public  t>aptism,  assuming  the  name  of  Augustus 
Siegmund.  He  betook  himself  to  the  study  of  theology, 
and  upon  its  completion  filled  several  situations  as  tutor 
in  private  families.  In  the  year  1838  he  received  a  call 
to  proceed  as  a  missionary  to  the  East,  and  accordingly 
set  out  for  Berlin  to  prepare  for  hia  journey.  On  the 
road  his  intention  became  the  subject  of  conversation 
with  a  fellow-traveller,  a  gentleman  holding  a  high  sit- 
uation under  government,  and  to  his  no  small  surprise 
he  was  informed  by  the  latter  that  he  must  relinquish 
the  intention  of  becoming  a  missionary,  as  he  had  just 
been  appointed  by  the  government  chapUin  of  the  Pen- 
itentiary at  Sagan  (in  Silesia),  and  the  necessary  docu- 
ments respecting  it  were  nearly  completed.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1838,  he  entered  on  bis  new  charge,  which  he 
discharged  as  becoming  a  faithful  disciple  of  Christ,  In 
addition  to  the  discharge  of  his  heavy  duties,  Posner 
edited  a  monthly  publication  under  the  title  The  Prodi- 
gal Son,  which  became  a  great  blessing  to  many  readers. 
In  the  year  1840  be  was  formally  ordained  by  the  con- 
sistory. Seeing  that  his  duties  at  Sagan  were  far  be- 
yond his  strength,  the  government  made  the  offer  to 
him  of  another  ministerial  charge  at  Lebenthal — adding, 
however,  that  if  it  were  practicable  tiis  remaining  at  his 
present  post  would  be  regarded  with  great  satisfaction. 
The  expression  of  such  a  wish  was  sufficient  to  lead  Pos- 
ner to  consider  it  his  duty  to  remain.  Thus  he  labored 
and  suffered  on.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1846  Pos- 
ner was  invited  by  the  congregation  of  a  newly  erected 
church  in  Berlin  to  become  their  pastor;  but  the  consis- 
tory refusing  to  i^mply  with  Posner's  wishes  to  adhere 
to  the  formularies  of  the  Lutheran  Church  instead  of 
those  of  the  Prussian  National  Church,  Posner  had  to 
relinquish  the  appointment.  Broken  health,  in  connec- 
tion with  domestic  afflictions,  hastened  his  end,  and  on 
Monday,  Jan.  22, 1849,  he  was  called  to  bis  eternal  rest, 
enunciating  with  a  weak  voice  the  words,  "Make  an 
end,  make  an  end,  O  Lord !  Come,  Lord  Jesus ! — come, 
come,  come  quickly !  Lead  my  soul  out  of  darkness." 
Sec  A .  S.  Posner,  Ver  treue  Zeuge  Gottes,  iteilaiul  Pastor 
an  der  kunigl.  StrafamtaU  zu  Sagan ;  Von  einem  Freunde 
(Schreiberschau,  1851,  2d  ed.);  and  the  biography  pre- 
pared by  a  bn>tber  of  the  deceased  in  the  Sowilags-jiib- 


liothek,  vol.  iv,  pt  iii  (Bielefeld,  18G0) ;  Jeteisk  IntelB- 
gencer  (Lond.  1858);  Zucbold,  Bibliolheea  Theologica,u, 
1201.     (a  P.) 

FoBselt,  AcoL'STi-s,  a  German  Lutheran  theologian, 
was  bom  Jan.  6,  1658,  at  Zittau,  in  the  Oberlausitz. 
He  stijdied  at  Wittenberg,  Kiel,  and  Jena,  and  for  a 
long  time  he  preached  at  Hamburg.  In  1C88  he  was 
appointed  preacher  at  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  in  his  native 
place;  in  1714410  was  made  archdeacon,  and  in  1718 
pastor  primaritts  of  St.  John,  in  which  position  he  died, 
Nov.  23, 1728.  He  wroU,  Richtige  Erkldrung  der  Episttl 
SI.  Pauli  an  die  RSmer: — Nachricht  ton  den  in  HSnden 
habenden  biblischen  Exemplaren.  See  Jocher,  Gelehrten- 
Lexiton,t.v, 

FoBBesaed  with  thniLS,  the  usual  rendering  in 
the  A.  V.  of  the  Greek  iatfunnZiftvoi  (but  also  rai- 
ftovtaSiivnt,  Mark  v,  18 ;  comp.  iaifi6vta  Ix*'*,  Lnkt 
viii,  27;  mnvfta  taifioviov  aKoAdprov  Ixf'f,  iv,  83). 
Matt,  iv,  24;  viii,  16;  xv,  22;  Acts  viii,  7 ;  Luke  viii,  2. 
These  were  persons  afflicted  with  disease,  as  epilepsy 
(Matt,  xvii,  lo;  Luke  is,  89),  paralysis  (Luke  xiii,  li, 
16),  dumbness  (Matt,  iz,  82;  xii,  22),  and  especially 
with  melancholy  and  insanity  (Matt,  viii,  28 ;  Mark  v. 
2  sq. ;  Luke  viii,  27  sq.) ;  whence  the  healed  are  said  to 
be  of  sound  mind  {aui^povovvrti,  Mark  v,  15 ;  Luke  viii, 
35).  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  epilepsy  nt 
the  dumbness,  when  this  was  the  main  feature  of  the 
case,  was  complicated  with  peciUiar  physical  diaonders, 
although  epilepsy  is  very  commonly  connected  with 
something  of  the  kind  (see  Farmer,  Vers.  p.  89 ;  Hip- 
pocrat.  Virg.  Morb.c\ ;  Esquirol,  Path.  u.  Therap.  d.  Ste- 
{en«(</rtn;^[Leips.l827],p.73:  comp.p.SOS).  Indeed, 
while  these  special  disabilities  of  men  in  other  respects 
in  sound  and  vigorous  health  were  naturally  referred  to 
a  supernatural  cause,  this  would  be  especially  the  case 
with  the  sudden  attacks  of  epileps}-,  falling  at  irregular 
intervals  and  without  premonition.  Everything  of  this 
kind  the  Jews,  like  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  refened  to 
evil  spirits  taking  poesesuon  of  men  (see  Acts  x,  3A; 
Luke  xiii,  16 ;  comp.  Josephus,  A  nt.  vi,  8,  2,  on  1  Sam. 
xvi,  14,  23;  see  also  Lightfoot,  p.  888;  Eiseiunenger. 
Entdedttes  Judenth.  ii,  454 ;  Maimonides,  Schab.  ii,  5 : 
Erub.  iii,  4;  Creuzcr,  SynAoHt,  iii,  4  sq.).  The  case 
was  the  same  among  the  ancients  with  those  extraor- 
dinary events  and  achievements,  accomplished  by  men, 
which  seemed  too  great  to  proceed  from  the  natoial  hu- 
man powers— they  were  referred  to  the  operation  of  a  di- 
vinity. Not  only  hallucinations,  melancholy,  and  epi- 
lepsy (called  by  Herodotus  the  sacred  disease,  iii,  33), 
but  also  the  ravings  of  Bacchantes  and  Corybantes  were 
viewed  as  proceeding  from  superhuman  inspiration  (He- 
rod, iv,  79 ;  Eurip.  liacch.  298  sq, ;  Dion,  Hal.  De  Demos- 
then,  c  xxii ;  tei  also  Herod,  iii,  83^  Heliod.  ^th.  iv,  10 ; 
Bos,  Exercit.  Phil.  p.  62  sq.).  Hence  to  dteoionize  (fai- 
liovav)  is  the  common  Greek  expression  meaning  lo  be 
insane  (;Esch.  Chaph.  564 ;  Sept.  c.  Thtb.  1008 :  Eurip. 
Phan.  899 ;  Aristoph.  Thesmoph.  1060 ;  Plutarch,  Mar- 
seli.  20;  Lucian,  Philopseud.  c.  xvi;  and  WetsL  i,  282; 
esp.  Aretasi  Caussa  Morb.  diut.  i,  4).  But  these  demons 
were  generally  viewed  as  the  spirits  of  the  deceased 
(Philostr.  ApoU.  iii,  88;  Horace,  Epod.  v,  91;  comp. 
Josephus,  H'ar,  vii,  6,  8 ;  and  on  exorcising^  them,  see 
Plutarch,  Sympos.vu,  5;  Lucian,  Philopseud.  c  xvi ;  on 
the  Syriac  and  Arabic  usage  of  speech,  see  Jahn,  Kach- 
Irage,  p.  178  sq.).  The  practice  of  exorcism  upon  soch 
men,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  out  the  dEcmonii.  was 
very  common  (comp.  Lucian,  Philopseud.  c  xvi;  and 
see  Matt,  xii,  87 ;  Luke  ix,  49 ;  Acts  xix,  18  sq. ;  comp. 
Justin  Mart.  Api^  ii,  7).  The  exorcists  made  use  of 
magical  formula,  said  to  have  descended  from  Solomon 
(Josephus,  A  nt.  viii,  2,  5),  in  connection  with  certain 
root^  stones,  etc  (id.  Il^ir,vii,6,3;  Mishna,  CtV/tii,  Ixvii. 
2 ;  Plutarch,  De  Fluv.  xvi,  2).  Afterwards  these  men 
I  were  found  also  in  other  countries  (Lucian,  PiilopteuJ. 
I  c.  xvi).  Many  suppose  that  Jesus  simply  adopted  the 
I  popular  mode  of  speech  in  his  age  in  speaking  of  die- 
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nonisc  poasesrion,  and  helled  the  Qofortunate  BntTeren 
without  shariiig  in  the  view  commonly  talcen  of  their 
disaae  (P.  von  Hemert,  A  ccommodat.  tn  M  7*.  p.  51  sq. ; 
Uase,  Leiat  Jem,  p.  71  sq.)t  just  as  the  physicians  in 
the  iioe  of  Origen,  who  did  not  at  all  believe  in  real 
possession  by  devils  (comp.  the  principles  of  Sfaimoni- 
dts;  Jahn,  Nachlrige,  p.  185).  On  his  method  of  heal- 
ing, romp.  Piulus,  i,  428 ;  ii,  621 ;  and  on  Mark  ix,  29, 
agiinst  the  view  of  Paulus,  Fritzacbe  on  MatL  zvii,  21. 
\Vhere  prayer  and  fasting  are  recommended  to  the  apoa- 
iles  as  means  of  exorcism,-  Porphyry  (_Ab$tinen.  ii,  204, 
417  sq.)  may  be  compared.  It  was  very  natural  that 
ihe  saiirerers,  when  healed,  wished  to  remain  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Great  Physician  (Luke  viii,  38 ;  comp.  viii, 
2);  for  there  they  considered  themselves  most  safe 
against  the  return  of  the  dmnons. 

The  symptoms  recorded  of  individual  demoniacs 
agree  with  those  which  ar«  noticed  in  diseases  of  the 
Uiids  mentioned  above,  (o.)  On  Matt,  xvii,  15,  comp. 
Paul  jEgia.  iii,  13,  where  he  speaks  of  a  moriu$  comi- 
tiaUt,  in  which  the  whole  body  is  convulsed;  which 
affects  chiefly  bovs,  sometimes  young  men;  and  in 
which  the  convulsion  is  accompanied  with  a  sudden  in- 
articalate  cry.  The  chief  distinguishing  mark,  how- 
ever, is  a  foaming  at  the  month  (comp.  Luke  ix,  89 ; 
Lucian,  Philopaeud.  c  xvi).  CoeL  Aurelian  (^  if  orb. 
Ckrm.  i,  4)  speaks  of  a  class  of  diseased  peraons,  epilep- 
tics^ who  fell  in  public  places  (from  which  the  disease  is 
Mill  sometimes  called  falling-sickness,  and  in  German 
FalUmckt;  comp.  Rabb.  bciS  or  nD33,  on  tpUepHc),  or 
ertn  into  rivers  or  the  sea.  Aretieus  (fie  Morbo  EpU. 
i)  speaks  of  some  who  fell  in  weakness  into  the  river. 
It  was  early  observed  that  this  affliction  seemed  to  have 
some  connection  with  the  changes  of  the  moon  (Doug- 
tii.l«i2ec(.  ii,  5;  Bartholin,  J/eri.  £iM,  c.  x viii ;  comp. 
.\ret  Jf ori.  ChroH.  i,  4;  Origen,  in  Mail.  Hi,  p.  677 ;  Lu- 
cian, Tox.  c  xxiv ;  Isidor.  Orig.  iv,  7).  Hence  the  use 
of  the  word  atKttviaZta^ai,  Matt,  iv,  24 ;  xvii,  15 ;  comp. 
Snicer,  The»aur.  ii,  946.  In  Latin,  too,  epileptics  were 
called  bmalici,  or  moonsiruct.  Again,  epilepsy,  in  con- 
nection with  partial  insanity,  was  the  disease  of  the  man 
mentioned  in  Mark  i,  23  aq. ;  Luke  iv,  33  sq. ;  comp.  csp. 
Mark  i,  26.  (6.)  On  Matt,  viii,  28,  comp.  WcUtein,  i, 
361  sq.  The  proofs  of  vast  strength,  and  of  a  violent 
nge  against  himself  (IVf ark  v,  4, 5 ;  comp.  Acts  xix,  16), 
leave  no  doubt  that  this  man  was  a  maniac.  The  fact 
that  he  avoided  society,  and  wished  to  dwell  alone 
among  tombs,  point  to  the  peculiar  mania  which  San- 
ngcs  calb  Mania  muanthropica,  or  that  which  Keil 
{Kiaptodie  iber  die  A  mcend.  d,  pfgch.  Kurmethode,  etc. 
[Halle,  1803],  p.  3G3)  calls  Mania  errabunda.  Yet  his 
mania  was  but  temporary,  though  the  delusion  which  it 
iccompanied  was  permanent,  showing  itself  in  settled 
ideas  ()Iark  r,  9 ;  Luke  viii,  30).  Thus,  according  to 
the  principles  of  Heinroth  (T^hiuch  der  Seelenstdntn- 
gei,  i,  360  sq.),  the  case  is  one  of  delusion  joined  with 
melancholy,  and  sometimes  heightened  to  mania.  Men- 
tal as  well  as  physical  diseases  are  often  thus  compli- 
cated with  each  other  (Esquirol,  p.  73) ;  comp.  further, 
Targum  Jerut,  Teruntoth,  xl,  2,  where  an  insane  man 
(nsis)  is  thus  described:  "He  goes  forth  and  spends 
the  night  among  the  tombs ;  and  tears  his  clothing,  and 
(leitrays  whatever  is  offered  him."  The  leaping  down 
of  the  swine,  perhaps  a  part  only  of  the  herd,  was  pro- 
duced, as  some  think,  by  the  violent  running  towards 
them  of  the  daanoniacs,  under  the  fixed  impression  that 
(he  daemons  could  not  leave  them  save  by  6nding  an- 
other dwelling-place  in  the  unclean  beasts  (comp.  Jose- 
phua,  Aal.  viii,  2,  6 ;  see  esp.  Eicbhom,  BibL  vi, 835  sq. ; 
Griram,  Exeget.  Auft.  i,  123  sq.;  Schmidt,  Exeget.  iSeilr. 
ii,  86  sq. ;  Greiling,  in  Henke,  Mm.  i,  620  sq. ;  Friedrich, 
1  Vrt.  oner  lUeraturgetch.  d.  Pathol,  u.  Thtrapie  d.  ptgch. 
KraM.  [Watxb.  1830],  p.  7  »q. ;  Schleiermacher,  Pre- 
<l<glm,  iii,  note  8,  on  Acit  rri,  16).  The  view  of  the 
earlier  Iheobgians  and  physicians  was  that  in  the  case 
of  the  dsmoniacs  healed  by  Jesus  there  bad  been  an 


actual  bodily  indwelling  of  evil  spirits.  From  this  view 
(set  forth  by  J.  Marckius,  Textual  £xereit.  p.  257  sq.; 
Deyling,  Oburvat.  ii,  871  sq.;  Emesti,  Neue  theol.  BM. 
iii, 799  sq.;  Zeibich,  Verm.  Betracht.  iii,  306  sq.;  Storr, 
Opute.  i,  68  sq.;  Eschenbacb,  Scriptor.  Med.  BibL  p.  41 
sq.)  many  dissented  long  ago,  following  a  hint  of  St. 
Augustine,  Be  Geneti  ad  lit.  xii,  17  (see  Hobbes,  Le- 
viathan,  c.  viii  and  xlv ;  Bekker,  Byzant.  VVtll,  bk.  iv,  c. 
vii  sq. ;  Wetstein,  i,  279  sq. ;  Bartholin,  De  Morb.  Bibl. 
c.  xix).  It  was  formally  combated  by  Head,  Bibel- 
krankk.  p.  63  sq.  See  Semler,  Com.  de  Damoniacii 
quorum  in  N.  T.fit  mentio  (Halle,  1760);  VmstSndliche 
Untermchung  der  Damon- Leute  (ibid.  1762);  Gruner, 
De  Damomads  a  Chr.  Percuratia  (Jena,  1775) ;  Lind- 
linger,  in  his  Schr,  de  Ebraor.  vet.  A  rte  Med.  translated 
into  German  by  CoUn,  with  preface  by  Semler  (Brem. 
1776) ;  his  Brieji  ub.  die  DSmonitchm  in  d.  Evany.,  with 
additions  by  Semler  (Halle,  1788) ;  Zimmerman,  Diatr. 
de  Damomcit  Ecang.  (Kinteln,  1786) ;  Medicin.-hermen. 
Untertudi.  p.  16  sq.  Comp.  Cams,  P$gchol.  d.  I/ebr.  p. 
898  sq.;  Banr,  J9t6^  7A«)<.oCJV.  7*.  i,213sq.;  Jahn,i4r- 
chSoL  I,  ii,  400  sq.  (omitted  in  the  2d  ed. ;  comp.  fiach- 
trdge  to  Jahn's  Theol,  Werlce,  p.  451  sq.). — Winer.  Ad- 
ditional literature  is  cited  by  Vulbeding,  Index  Pro- 
grammaium,  p.  41;  Hase,  Leben  Jetti,  p.  99;  Darling, 
Cgelop,  col.  830,  923,  926,  1872, 1882;  Danz,  Bibl,  The- 
ologia,  p.  125,  204.  See  also  Woodwani,  Danumiacal 
Potieuion  (Lond.  1889, 1856);  Meth.  Quar.  Rev.  July, 
1857;  Free-will  Bapt.  Quar,  April,  1858;  Pretb.  Rev, 
Oct.  1865.     Comp.  D/SJioxiAC. 

Fossevliio,  Antokio,  a  celebrated  Italian  Jesuit, 
noted  for  the  diplomatic  services  be  rendered  the 
Church  of  Rome,  was  bom  at  Mantova  in  1584,  He 
belonged  to  a  noble  but  poor  family.  Sent  to  Rome  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  in  a  short  time  proficient 
in  the  classical  languages  and  literature,  and  cardinal 
Eicole  di  Gonzaga  made  him  his  amanuensis,  and  in- 
trusted to  his  hands  the  education  of  his  nephews,  Fran- 
cis and  Scipio  di  Gonzaga.  Possevino  followed  his  pa- 
tron to  Ferrara,  then  to  Padua,  and  gained  by  his  merit 
the  esteem  of  Paolo  Hanucci,  Bartolomeo  Ricci,  and 
Sigonio.  Although  he  had  been  rewarded  by  the  Gon- 
zagas  with  the  donation  of  the  rich  commandery  of 
Fossano,  in  Piedmont,  he  preferred  to  join  the  Jesuits. 
He  had  not  finished  his  novitiate  when  he  was  sent  on 
a  very  delicate  errand  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  Emanuel 
Philibert  (1560).  The  object  of  this  mission  was  to 
stop  the  progress  of  heresy,  which,  coming  from  France, 
threatened  to  invade  Italy  through  Savoy  and  Pied- 
mont. The  Roman  court,  either  to  reward  his  services 
or  to  give  full  scope  to  his  talents,  employed  him  in 
several  negotiations.  The  first  of  these  missions  was  to 
Sweden.  He  arrived  in  Stockholm  in  December,  1577. 
The  king  received  him  with  great  favor,  abjured  sev- 
erally all  his  heresies,  made  a  general  confession,  and 
promised  obedience  to  the  apostolic  see.  The  ensuing 
day.  May  17,  1578,  the  mass  waa  celebrated  after  the 
Roman  rite  in  presence  of  the  king.  Possevino  returned 
to  Rome,  and  the  queries  and  propositions  of  the  king 
were  examined  by  an  ecclesiastical  commission.  The 
mass  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  the  chalice  for  the  laymen, 
the  marriage  of  priests,  the  omission  of  the  invocation 
of  saints  and  of  the  prayers  for  the  dead,  the  suppression 
of  holy  water  and  other  ceremonies  were  rejected ;  se\-en 
other  proposals  were  accepted.  On  Possevino's  return 
to  Stockholm  (July,  1579),  the  king,  who  was  of  a  very 
fickle  disposition,  showed  great  dissatisfaction  at  the 
negative  answer  he  had  met  with  on  the  five  points 
above  mentioned,  broke  up  all  negotiations,  and  would 
not  even  consent  to  the  establishment  of  a  Church  for 
Romanists.  In  Februarj-,  1680,  the  regsdag  of  Wad- 
stena,  at  which  Possevino  was  present,  took  a  threaten- 
ing attitude,  and  king  John  was  compelled  to  publish 
an  edict  against  the  introduction  of  Roman  Catholic 
works,  and  to  promise  to  promote  only  Protestants  to 
the  professorships.  In  the  same  year  Possevino  returned 
to  Rome.    King  John,  having  lost  his  wife  Catharine  in 
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1583,  married  in  1585  Gunilla  Bjellce,  who  became  for 
the  Lutherans  what  the  former  queeu  had  been  for  the 
Catholics, 

Soon  afterwards  Possevino  was  sent  on  a  Amilar  er- 
rand to  Poland  and  Russia.  The  czar,  Ivan  Vasili- 
ritch  II  (1533-1584),  called  the  Terrible,  had  vastly 
aggrandized  his  empire  in  all  directions.  In  1580  he 
had  made  the  conquest  of  Livonia.  Here  he  met  Ste- 
phen Bathori,  king  of  Poland  (1575-1585),  who  de- 
feated him  and  compelled  him  to  retreat.  To  stop  the 
Polish  invasion  the  czar  invoked  the  mediation  of  pope 
Gregory  XIII.  Possevino  was  sent  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  king  of  Poland  at  Wilna.  Bathori  consented  to 
receive  the  envoys  of  the  czar,  but  rejected  their  con- 
ditions. Hereupon  Possevino  set  on  his  way  to  the  in- 
terior of  Russia  under  an  escort  of  Cossacks.  The  czar 
received  him  at  Stacilza,  and  gave  him  a  solemn  audi- 
ence, Aug.  8.  Ivan  sat  on  his  throne,  surrounded  with 
Oriental  pomp,  dressed  in  a  long  robe  interwoven  with 
golden  threads  and  covered  with  pearls  and  jewels;  he 
bore  a  kind  of  tiara  on  his  head,  and  held  a  golden 
sceptre  in  his  left  hand.  Senators,  bojars,  and  army- 
ofScers  filled  the  rooms ;  gold  and  precious  stones  glit- 
tered everj'where.  The  rest  was  in  accordance.  After 
five  days  of  feasting  the  negotiations  commenced ;  dur- 
ing the  whole  proceedings  the  czar  gave  frequent  evi- 
dence of  astuteness  and  duplicity.  Possevino  subordi- 
nated his  inter\'ention  to  the  following  conditions :  free 
passage  through  Russia  for  the  apostolic  nuncios  and 
missionaries ;  free  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  wor- 
ship for  foreign  merchants,  and  admission  of  Catholic 
priests  to  administer  to  them  the  sacraments.  Finally, 
as  the  czar  himself  had  proposed  an  alliance  against  the 
Turks,  the  papal  envoy  hinted  at  the  fusion  of  the  two 
churches  as  being  the  best  means  to  bring  it  to  pass. 
Possevino  was  brimful  of  hope,  while  the  czar  gave  only 
evasive  answers.  Thus  a  month  elapsed  in  resultless 
debate,  when  the  news  of  the  siege  of  Pleskau  (Pskov), 
the  possession  of  which  city  would  have  opened  Russia 
to  the  Poles,  brought  matters  to  a  rapid  conclusion. 
Ivan  consented  to  the  admission  of  Itoman  Catholic 
merchants,  and  Possevino  repaired  to  the  Polish  camp. 
Through  his  exertions  a  congress  of  plenipotentiaries 
of  both  belligerents  was  held  at  Porchau,  in  which  the 
mediator  presided.  Bathori  demanded  the  cession  of 
the  whole  of  Livonia,  and  as  Possevino  knew  that  the 
king  of  Poland  would  not  swerve  from  his  purpose,  he 
prevailed  on  the  Russians  to  consent.  But  when  the 
Poles  demanded  also  the  town  of  Weliki,  and  the  life  of 
the  Russian  envoy  was  at  stake,  the  papal  legate  had 
to  pledge  his  own  life  to  obtain  their  signature.  At 
last  peace  was  concluded,  Jan.  15,  1582.  When  Posse- 
vino, after  a  truly  triumphal  journey,  reached  Moscow, 
he  found  the  court  in  consternation  and  the  czar  beside 
himself:  he  bad  killed  his  son  with  a  blow  of  his  golden 
sceptre.  Five  weeks  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
ft  conference  was  held  in  the  Kremlin,  when  the  czar 
declined  the  proposal  of  a  fusion  of  the  churches,  but 
consented  to  the  passage  of  the  missionaries,  and  grant- 
ed religious  freedom  to  foreign  merchants  and  priests. 
During  these  latter  negotiations  Ivan  at  one  time  bad 
lifted  his  sceptre,  still  red  with  his  son's  blood,  against 
the  Jesuit.  Failing  to  inumidate  Possevino,  he  laid  a 
snare  for  him,  trying  to  prevail  on  him  to  kiss  the  hand 
of  the  patriarch :  his  purpose  was  to  make  believe  that 
the  pope  had  submitted  to  the  patriarch.  But  the 
clerical  diplomatist  remained  faithful  to  his  task,  and 
succeeded. 

He  was  scarcely  returned  when  he  was  sent  to  Livo- 
nia and  Transylvania  to  combat  Protestantism,  which 
was  fast  gaining  ground  in  those  provinces.  Possevino 
held  a  conference  with  the  sectarians  at  Hcrmannstadt. 
On  the  same  occasion  he  increased  the  importance  of 
the  colleges  of  his  order  in  those  parts,  and  founded  a 
seminary  at  Clausenburg.  In  1583  he  took  his  seat,  in 
his  quality  of  a  papal  nuncio,  at  the  great  Diet  of  War- 
saw.   As  Possevino  several  times  interposed  his  media- 


tion between  Poland  and  the  German  empire,  be  wu, 
as  could  be  expected,  accused  of  partiality  by  both  pu- 
ties.  The  general  of  his  order,  Agnaviva,  bereupou  in- 
sisted on  his  being  recalled,  and  Gregory  Xlli  om- 
plied  with  the  demand.  Possevino  was  glad  to  lave 
his  political  toils.  He  journeyed  about  as  a  siaiple 
missionary  in  Livonia,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  and  Uppa 
Hungary.  While  thus  engaged  he  was  called  to  Ptdiit 
to  hold  lectures :  there  he  became  acquainted  with  tlic 
young  count  of  Sales,  whom  he  prevailed  upon  to  lette 
the  law  for  the  Church,  and  who  became  St.  Francii  it 
Sales.  After  four  years  spent  at  Padua,  he  was  calM 
to  Rome,  where  he  took  some  pains  in  trying  to  recon- 
cile Henry  IV  with  the  pope.  This  direction  of  bis  teal 
displeased  the  Spanish  party  and  his  superiors^  and  h« 
was  sent  to  Bologna  as  rector  of  the  college.  He  was 
at  Venice  when  Paul  V  put  the  city  under  interdict;  ind 
here  was  a  new  case  of  mediation  for  the  old  man.  H( 
died  at  Ferrara  Feb.  26,  1611.  Among  bis  works  tie. 
Dtl  Saerifzio  deW  Allan  (Lyons,  1663, 8vo) :— //  Sd 
data  Crittiano  (Rome,  1669, 12mo),  written  at  Pius  Vs 
request,  when  this  pontiff  sent  troops  to  Charles  IX 
against  the  Huguenots : — Motntia,  seu  dt  rtbys  Aim- 
coviticu  (Wilna,  1586,  8vo;  Cologne,  1587-95,  foL ;  ItiL 
transL  1596,  4to): — Judidum  de  quatuor  tcriploi-im 
(Rome,  1692,  12mo;  Lyon^  1593,  8vo).  The  four  lu- 
thors  are  Le  None,  Jean  Bodin,  Duplessis  -  Monuv, 
and  MachiavellL  Possevino  was  here  misled  by  hb 
zeal  against  the  Protestants;  and  as  to  MachiareUi, be 
refuted  him  without  reading  his  works :  —  UMtodktta 
telecla  de  ratione  Sludiorum  (Rome,  1593,  2  vols,  fol; 
new  cd.  with  correct,  and  addil.,  Cologne,  1G07,  2  roll, 
fol.): — Apparatui  mcer  (\'enice,  1603-6,  8  vols,  fol: 
Cologne,  1607,  2  vols,  fol.);  this  is  the  greatest  rst- 
alogue  of  ancient  and  modem  authors  that  bad  beto 
seen  at  that  time.  Although  be  had  especially  in  view 
the  interest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  yet  be  did 
not,  like  Bellarmin,  Sixtus  of  Siena,  and  others,  confine 
his  task  to  the  enumeration  4>f  ecclesiastical  writ^s- 
his  plan  includes  the  profane  too.  He  treats  of  nearlv 
eight  thousand  writers — their  lives,  works,  influeiKe, 
editions : — I'ila  di  Lodmico  Gomaga,  Ductr  di  \fren, 
di  EUonora,  Duehrsta  di  Manlora  (1604,  4to).  See 
Ranke,  l/ul.  of  the  Papacy,  i,  434  sq. ;  ii,  21  aq. ;  Also; . 
Kirchmge*ck.  ii,  841,  425,  46i6;  Mosbeim,  £ccU$.  llitl. 
vol.  iii ;  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  r. 

FoBSldius,  St.,  a  prelate  of  the  early  Eastern 
Church,  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  4th  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  5th  centur}'.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
St.  Augustine,  and  lived  on  intimate  terms  with  him  all 
his  life.  On  being  raised  in  397  to  tbc  episcopal  see  of 
Calamo,  a  town  in  Numidia,  at  no  great  distance  froin 
Hippo-Regius,  he  endeavored  to  oppose  the  assemblies 
which  pagans  and  Donatists  were  continually  holding 
in  spite  of  the  imperial  decrees.  The  pagans  avenged 
themselves  by  setting  fire  to  his  church  and  compelling 
him  to  flee  to  Hippo.  Recalled  after  a  few  years,  Pos- 
sidius  was  a  member  of  all  important  assemblies  held  in 
Africa  about  Church  matters,  especially  of  the  famous 
conference  at  Carthage  in  411,  in  which  none  after  St. 
Augustine  played  a  more  prominent  part  than  himself. 
He  was  also  at  the  Councils  of  Carthage  and  of  Miletus, 
where  Pelasgus  and  Celestius  were  condemned.  He 
was  also  sent  abroad  on  important  missions.  Thus  in 
A.D.  410  he  was  one  of  four  prelates  despatched  by  the 
orthodox  party  in  Africa  to  Honorius  for  the  purpose  of 
soliciting  a  repeal  of  the  law  which  had  been  paascd  by 
their  heretical  opponents.  Expelled  from  Calamo  in 
428  by  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  be  assisted  Si. 
Augustine  in  his  late  moments,  and  wrote  the  life  of  the 
great  saint,  with  a  list  of  his  works.  He  died  afler  431. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  consecrated  the  17th 
of  May  to  his  memory.  Two  tracts  by  Possidius.  to 
which  reference  was  made  above,  are  still  extant.  Tbcv 
ate  entitled.  Vita  A  ugustina ;  Imiicvtus  Scriptomm  A  «- 
guitini.  These  are  attached  to  all  the  best  editions  of 
Augustine.    The  best  edition  of  the  Vita,  in  a  separate 
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Ibnn,  B  tbtt  of  Salinni  (Rome,  1781,  8to)  and  Aug. 
Tindd  (1768) ;  of  the  ImHcuhu,  tbat  published  at  Ven- 
ite  (I7S5,  8vo). —  Uoerer,  Nout.  Biog.  GifiruU,  a.  v.; 
tsaith,  Viet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom,  Biog.  a.  r. 

Post  (couratU)  is  the  rendering  of  ^'J,  rail  (Sept. 
^ijSXuf lipoc,  Tulg.  curtor,  2  Chrou.  zxx,  6,  10;  Estb. 
iii,13,15;  riii,10, 14;  Jobiz,  25;  Jer.li,8l),a  runner, 
or  "gnard,"  ai  elaewbeie  rendered ;  a  courier  or  carrier 
of  measages,  such  aa  is  common  in  Oriental  countries. 
!xe  AMOAREua  The  term  poil  is  used  to  indicate  prir 
muily  ibe  person  who  conveyed  with  speed  any  message ; 
ud  aubaequently  the  means  of  regular  postal  communi- 
ettions.  ^me  writers  hare  thought  that  the  use  of  posts 
13 1  system  originated  with  the  Persians.  Diodorus  Si- 
oiliB  obeerrcs  that  the  kings  of  Persia,  in  onler  to  have 
intelligence  of  what  was  passing  through  all  the  prov- 
inces of  their  vast  dominions,  pUced  sentinels  at  emi- 
nences St  convenient  distances,  where  towers  were  built. 
Time  Kntincls  gave  notice  of  public  occurrences  from 
one  to  another,  with  a  very  loud  and  shrill  voice,  by 
which  news  was  transmitted  from  one  extremity  of  the 
kingdnn  to  another  with  great  expedition.  But  as 
tliis  could  not  be  practiced  except  in  the  case  of  general 
neirs,  which  it  was  expedient  that  the  whole  nation 
thookl  be  acquainted  with,  Cyrua,  as  Xenophon  relates, 
ippointed  couriers  and  places  for  post-horses,  building  for 
[he  porpow  on  all  the  high-roads  bouses  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  couriers,  where  they  were  to  deliver  their 
pallets  to  the  next,  and  so  on.  This  they  did  night  and 
diir,ia  that  no  ioclemency  of  weather  was  to  atop  them ; 
md  they  are  represented  as  moving  with  astonishing 
!|>eed.  Herodotus  owna  that  nothing  swifter  was  known 
(«  a  journey  by  land.  Xerxes,  in  bis  famous  expedi- 
tion against  Greece,  planted  posts  from  the  i£gean  Sea 
to  Shiishan  or  Susa,  to  send  notice  thither  of  what  might 
hippen  to  his  army;  he  placed  also  messengers  from 
■uiion  to  station,  to  convey  his  packets,  at  such  dis- 
luces  from  each  other  aa  a  horae  might  easily  traveL 
The  regularity  and  swiftness  of  the  Roman  poets  were 
Unriae  admirable.  Gibbon  observes, "  The  advantage 
afmeiving  the  earliest  intelligence,  and  of  conveying 
their  orders  with  <%lerity,  induced  the  emperors  to  es- 
tablish throughout  their  extensive  dominions  the  regu- 
lar institution  of  posts.    Houses  were  everywhere  erect- 
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ed  at  the  distance  only  of  five  or  six  miles;  each  of 
them  was  constantly  provided  with  forty  horses;  and 
by  the  help  of  these  rdays  it  was  easy  to  travel  a  hun- 
dred miles  a  day  along  the  Roman  roads."  In  the  time 
of  Theodosius,  Cesarius,  a  magistrate  of  high  rank,  went 
by  post  from  Antioch  to  Constantinople.  He  began  his 
journey  at  night,  was  in  Cappadocia  (165  miles  from 
.4ntioch)  the  ensuing  evening,  and  arrived  at  Constan- 
tinople the  sixth  day  about  noon.  The  whole  distance 
was  725  Roman,  or  665  English  miles,  lliis  service 
seems  to  have  been  very  laxly  performed  till  the  time 
of  Trajan,  previous  to  whose  reign  the  Roman  messen- 
gers were  in  the  habit  of  seizing  fur  the  public  service 
any  horses  that  came  in  their  way.  Some  regularity 
was  observed  from  this  time  forward,  as  in  the  Theo- 
dosian  code  mention  is  made  of  post-horses,  and  orders 
given  for  their  regulation.  Throughout  all  this  period 
posts  were  only  used  on  special  occasions.  Letters  from 
private  persons  were  conveyed  by  private  bands,  and 
were  confined  for  the  most  port  to  business  of  sufficient 
urgency.  Yet  the  correspondence  of  ancient  times,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  immense  number  of  Egyptian, 
Babylonian,  and  Persian  seals  still  in  existence,  must 
have  been  far  from  inconsiderable.  The  institution  of 
posts  disappeared  from  Europe  with  the  breaking  up 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  its  re-establishment  is  gen- 
erally attributed  to  Louis  XI  of  France,  in  the  middle 
of  the  loth  century. 

Foat  {tlaiianary)  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  T.  of 
the  following  words: 

1.  i^K,  6yH  (SepL  TO  aidptov,  Vulg.  front),  proper- 
ly a  ram  (as  in  Gen.  xv,  9,  and  often) ;  hence  perhaps 
a  pilaster  or  buttress  (Ezek.  xl,  9-49;  xli,  1,  8;  "lin- 
tel," 1  Kings  vi,  81).  In  the  Sept.  it  is  sometimes  left 
untranslated  (aiX,  atkiv,  aiXa/i);  and  in  the  Cbaldee 
version  it  is  represented  by  a  modification  of  itself. 
Throughout  the  passages  of  Ezekiel  in  which  it  occurs 
the  Vulg.  uniformly  renders  it  hyfrout:  which  Gese- 
niua  quotes  as  favorable  to  his  own  view,  provided  that 
by  frons  be  understood  the  projections  in  front  of  the 
building.  The  A.  V.  of  1  Kings  vi,  81,  "lintel,"  is 
supported  by  the  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and 
Theodotion  of  Ezek.  xl,  21 ;  while  Kimchi  explains  it 
generally  by  "poet,"  The  Pcshito - Syriac  uniformly 
renders  the  word  by  a  modification  of  the  Greek 
itapatrTaSit,  "pillars."  Jarcbi  understands  by 
ayit  a  round  column  like  a  large  tree;  Aquila 
(Ezek.  xl,  14),  having  in  view  the  meaning  "  ram," 
which  the  word  elsewhere  bears,  renders  it  Kptupa, 
apparently  intending  thereby  to  denote  the  vol- 
utes of  columns  cur\-ed  like  rams'  horns.  J.  D.  Mi- 
cbaelis  (^Supp.  ad  Ler.  s.  v.)  considers  it  to  be  the 
tympanum  or  triangular  area  of  the  pediment 
above  a  gate  supported  by  columns,  Gesenius 
himself,  after  reviewing  the  passages  in  which  the 
word  occurs,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
singular  it  denotes  the  whole  projecting  frame- 
work of  a  door  or  gateway,  including  the  jambs 
on  either  side,  the  threshold,  and  the  lintel  or  ar- 
chitrave, with  frieze  and  cornice.  In  the  plural  it 
is  applied  to  denote  the  projections  along  the  front 
of  an  edifice  ornamented  with  columns  or  palm- 
trees,  and  with  recesses  or  intercolumniatious  be- 
tween them  sometimes  filled  up  by  windows.  Un- 
der the  former  head  he  places  1  Kings  vi,  31; 
Ezek.  xl,  9,  21,  24,  26,  29, 81,  83,  84, 86-88, 48, 49; 
xli,  3;  while  to  the  latter  be  refers  xl,  10,  14, 16; 
xli,  1.  Another  explanation  still  is  that  of  Bott- 
cher  (quoted  by  Winer,  Realv.  ii,  576),  who  says 
that  at/il  ia  the  projecting  entrance  and  passage 
wall— which  might  appropriately  be  divided  into 
compartments  by  panelling;  and  this  view  is 
adopted  by  Furst  {^Handtc.  s.  v.).  Akin  to  this 
is  cb^K,  eyl&m,  "an  arch,"  only  used  in  the  plur. 
(Ezek.  xl,  16,  etc.),  probably  a  jwrtico,  and  so  ren- 
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dered  by  Symmachus  and  Sj-rUc  reniong  (Gesen.  The- 
tcmr,  p.  48). 

2.  nax,  amm&h  (Sept,  vvif&vpov,  Vulg.  tuperlimi- 
nare),  literally,  mother,  or  cubit,  as  the  fuudaincutal  re- 
lation ;  i/omulation  (Isa,  vi,  4). 

3.  r»!lTa,  vifzuidA  (Sept.  trrai/iot,  f\id ;  Vulg.  pot- 
tU),  the  door-post  (the  usual  term).  See  Mezuzau. 
The  ceremony  of  boring  the  ear  of  a  voluntary  bonds- 
man was  performed  by  placing  the  ear  against  the  door- 
post of  the  house  (Exod.  xxi,  6 ;  see  Juven.  Sat.  i,  103, 
and  Plaut.  Pom.  v,  2,  21).  The  posts  of  the  doors  of 
the  Temple  were  of  olive-wood  (1  Kings  \-i,83). 

4.  tiO,  saph  (Sept  ^Xui,  n-poirvXov;  Vulg.  limai,  tu- 
ptrliminare),  the  thrahold  (2  Chron.  iii,  7 ;  Ezek.  xli, 
16;  Amos  ix,  1;  elsewhere  "threshold,"  "door,"  or 
"gate").    See  Door. 

Post,  CbrlBtian  Frederick,  a  distinguished  but 
somewhat  erratic  Moravian  missionary,  was  bom  in 
1710  at  Conitz,  in  Palish  Prussia.  He  immigrated  to 
America  in  1742.  He  preached,  after  his  arrival  in  this 
country,  among  the  Indians,  with  whom  he  was  con- 
nected by  marriage,  his  first  wife,  Bachel,  having  been 
a  baptized  Wompanoag,  and  his  second  wife,  Agnes,  a 
baptized  Delaware.  His  earliest  missionary  labors  ex- 
tended over  parts  of  New  England  and  New  York.  In 
1745,  while  among  the  Mohawks,  he  was  arrested  on 
the  false  charge  of  being  a  French  spy,  sent  to  New 
York,  and  there  confined  for  seven  weeks  in  the  jail 
of  the  City  Halt  His  companion,  David  Zeisberger 
(q.  v.),  shared  the  same  lot.  The  protest  of  Governor 
Thomas  and  other  influential  Pcnnsylvanians  at  last 
secured  their  release.  After  the  death  of  his  second 
Indian  wife — his  third  wife  was  a  white  woman — he 
returned  to  Europe,  and  thence,  in  1752,  sailed  to  I,ab- 
rador,  attempting  to  bring  the  Gospel  to  the  Esqui- 
maux. Having  come  back  to  Pennsylvania  in  1754, 
he  established  himself  in  the  Wyoming  Valley,  where 
he  instructed  the  Indians  and  entertaiued  travelling 
missionaries  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War.  In  the  course  of  this  war,  in  the  summer 
of  1758,  at  the  instance  of  the  government  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, he  undertook  a  perilous  journey  through  the 
Indian  country  as  far  as  Ohio,  inducing  the  Western 
tribes  which  were  in  league  with  France  to  bury  the 
hatchet  and  send  deputies  to  a  congress  at  Easton. 
This  congress  resulted  in  a  general  pacification,  which 
embraced  all  the  nations  except  the  Twightwees.  Un- 
daunted by  the  dangers  of  his  first  tour,  he  thereupon 
visited  the  Indian  country  a  second  time,  and  induced 
the  Twightwees  also  to  conclude  peace.  Post  thus 
conferred  an  incalculable  benefit  upon  the  colonies,  and 
indirectly  helped  to  bring  the  North  American  conti- 
nent under  the  sway  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The 
journal  of  his  first  tonr,  which  caused  a  great  sensation 
at  the  time,  was  published  in  London  in  1759,  in  a  work 
entitled  An  Enquiry  into  IheCautet  of  the  Alienation  of 
the  Delaware  and  Shaurnee  Indiaat  from  the  British 
Interest,  etc.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Penn,  Archives, 
iii,  520-544.  After  the  war  Post  began  (1761)  an  in- 
dependent mission  on  the  Tuscarawas,  Ohio.  The 
breaking  out  of  the  Pontiac  conspiracy  compelled  him 
to  retire.  He  went  to  the  South,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  1704  sailed  from  Charleston  to  Mosquitia,  where  he 
preached  to  the  natives.  In  1767  he  visited  the  colo- 
nies, but  returned  again  to  Mosquitia.  After  that  we 
lose  sight  of  him  until  1784,  when  he  is  found  residing 
in  Gcrmantown,  Pa.  There  he  died,  April  29, 1785,  and 
was  buried  in  the  I-ower  Graveyard  of  that  place  by 
the  Rev.  William  White  (afterwartls  bishop  While), 
rector  of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia.     (E.  de  S.) 

Post,  Henry  Albertson,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  2,  1835.  He 
received  a  careful  parental  training,  enjoyed  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  academies  of  New  England,  and  grad- 
uated at  the  New  York  Free  Academy.     He  studied 


theology  in  the  Union  Seminary,  New  Y'ork,  and  sub- 
sequently in  the  Princeton  Seminary,  N.  J.,  where  he 
graduated  in  1858,  and  was  licensed  and  ordained  over 
the  Church  in  Warrensburgh,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  10, 1860 :  this 
was  his  only  charge,  for  he  died  Nov.  12,  1861.  Mr. 
Post  died  in  the  very  midst  of  his  active  work ;  still  his 
short  ministry  gave  full  proof  of  his  calling,  and  many 
souls  were  added  to  the  Church.  See  Wilson,  Pred). 
Hist.  A  Imanac,  1863,  p.  808.     (J.  L.  a) 

Post,  Reuben,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 
in  Cornwall,  Yt.,  in  1792.  He  received  a  good  academ- 
ical training,  and  graduated  with  honor  at  Middlebury 
College,  A't.,  in  1814,  and  at  the  Theological  Semioary 
at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1818.  On  leaving  the  seminaiy, 
he  spent  some  time  as  a  missionary  in  Virginia,  then 
accepted  a  call  from  the  First  Presbyterian  Chnrch, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  was  ordained  in  1819.  In  1836 
be  accepted  a  call  from  the  Circular  Church,  Charleston, 
S.  C,  where  he  labored  faithfully  for  twenty-ibree  years, 
when  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  Sept.  24, 1858.  See 
Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1860,  p.  77.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Fostel,  Gdillavme,  one  of  the  most  learned 
Frenchmen  of  his  lime,  is  celebrated  especially  as  one 
of  the  wildest  religious  visionaries  the  world  has  ever 
encountered.  He  was  bom  May  28, 1506  (according  to 
some  historians,  1510),  at  Dolerie,  near  Barcnton,  in 
Normandy.  He  lost  his  parents  early,  and  poverty 
compelled  him  to  leave  his  country.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  years  he  found  at  Say,  near  Pontoiae,  a  modest 
situation  as  schoolmaster.  He  saved  some  money,  and 
went  to  Paris  to  pursue  his  studios.  There  he  was  the 
victim  of  a  robber)',  which  reduced  him  to  extreme  mis- 
ery, and  he  was  confined  by  sickness  to  a  hospital  for 
two  years.  WHien  he  was  restored  to  health,  his  pov- 
erty and  the  high  price  of  living  compelled  him  to  leave 
Paris,  and  to  support  himself  by  gleaning  in  the  Beance. 
Afterwards  he  entered  the  College  of  Sainte-Barbe  in 
the  quality  of  a  servant ;  there  he  became  by  private 
study  one  of  the  most  learned  Hebraists  of  hb  time. 
No  less  remarkable  was  his  proficiency  in  the  Greek 
language.  He  lived  successively  in  Amiens  and  Boocn, 
and  then  went  back  to  Paris  to  become  a  tutor.  He 
accompanied  La  Forest  to  Constantinople  to  transact 
some  political  business.  He  went  a  second  time  to  the 
capital  of  Turkey  with  the  heirs  of  a  citizen  of  Tours, 
who  had  died  leaving  800,000  ducats  as  a  deposit  in 
the  hands  of  Ibrahim  Pasha.  Postel  improved  these 
occasions  to  study  the  Arabic  language,  and  brought 
back  with  him  a  number  of  manuscripts  in  Arabic  and 
Syriac.  The  New  Testament  in  Syriac,  which  he  was 
the  first  to  bring  to  Europe,  was  printed  at  the  expense 
of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.  Shortly  after  this  Postel 
published  an  alphabet  in  twelve  languages,  and  snne 
other  writings.  His  learning  was  now  acknowledged 
by  king  Francis  I,  and  he  was  given  in  1539  a  professor- 
ship of  mathematics  and  Oriental  languages,  with  a  sal- 
ary of  200  ducats,  which  allowed  him  much  leisore  to 
devote  himself  to  linguistic  studies;  but  he  lost  his 
chair  when  chancellor  Poyet,  his  benefactor,  fell  into 
disgrace.  Postel  thereupon  repaired  to  Vienna,  where 
he  helped  Joh.  Alb.  Widmanstadt  in  the  publica- 
tion of  his  New  Testament  in  Syriac  (printed  in  1555). 
Compelled  to  leave  that  city  for  motives  unknown,  1» 
was  mistaken  for  a  mnrdercr  who  had  some  likeness  to 
him,  and  arrested  on  the  frontier  of  the  Venetian  terri- 
tory. He  succeeded  in  escaping  his  captors,  and  went 
to  Kome  in  1544.  He  there  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Ignatius  de  Loyola,  and  determined  to  enter  the  Order 
of  the  Jesuits.  But  the  head  of  the  neophyte  was  full 
of  fantastic  ideas,  due  to  the  study  of  the  rabbins,  and 
also  to  the  study  of  the  stars.  Alter  a  two-years'  novi- 
tiate he  was  expelled  from  the  order,  and  Ignatius  pro- 
hibited all  intercourse  with  him.  Postel  having  ex- 
posed in  some  writings  his  mystical  ideas,  he  was  im- 
prisoned. Escaping  to  Venice,  he  was  denounced  to  the 
Inquisition,  but  was  dismissed  by  that  tribunal,  being 
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amskkred  more  a  fool  than  a  heretic  He  afterwards  lived 
IB  Gtnoa  and  Basic  Beza  asserts  that  Postel  offered 
to  abjure  his  errors  and  to  enter  one  of  the  Protestant 
copmunities,  which  seems  doubtful.  It  appears  that  in 
1693  be  was  a  teacher  of  mathematics  at  Dijon,  when 
his  obnoxious  opinions  compelled  him  again  to  flee. 
He  lived  for  some  time  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Fer- 
dinind  I,  whence,  after  a  public  abjuration  of  his  opin- 
isBS,  he  was  recalled  to  his  former  situation  at  the  Col- 
lege of  France  by  Francis  I,  but  soon  lost  it  again,  and 
^nt  the  last  eighteen  years  of  his  life  in  the  monastery 
dT Saint-Martin  des  Champs,  "In  his  old  age,"  says  a 
cootemporary,  "  princes  and  men  of  science  paid  their 
riaits  to  the  venerable  recluse  at  Saint -Martin  des 
Chimps,  where  he  lived.  He  there  sat  in  his  chair, 
his  white  beard  falling  down  to  his  girdle ;  and  in  his 
deportment  was  such  a  majesty,  such  gravity  in  ev- 
eiything  he  saiil,  that  no  one  ever  left  him  without  a 
irah  to  see  him  again,  and  without  astonishment  at 
wbit  he  had  heard."  He  died  Sept  6, 1581.  It  was 
during  his  life  at  the  monastery  that  Postel  published 
in  1572  bb  ideas  about  the  comet  which  appeared  in 
ihit  year,  and  in  1575  a  new  edition  of  his  f/istoiret 
Oriatttles,  dedicated  to  Francis  of  Valois.  He  says  in 
the  dedication  that  Catharine  de'  Medici  had  made 
tlioice  of  him  for  preceptor  of  her  son  Francis,  and  that 
be  declined  the  position  on  account  of  the  dangers  of 
the  court,  which  he  bad  painfully  experienced  in  his 
Dim  life.  It  is  related  by  contemporaries  that  when  he 
lectured  at  Paris,  at  the  College  of  the  Lombards,  be 
drew  nich  crowds  that,  the  great  room  of  the  institute 
being  too  narrow,  he  caused  his  auditors  to  go  down  into 
Ibe  yard,  and  spoke  to  them  from  a  window.  Matdo- 
talai  says  that  "  there  came  out  of  his  mouth  as  many 
ondes  as  words."  He  may  have  been  wrongly  accused 
of  atheism,  but  he  entertained  strange  theological  opin- 
ions. Among  the  wild  and  extravagant  notions  that 
be  entertained,  one  was  that  he  had  died,  and  risen 
again  with  the  soul  of  Adam ;  whence  he  called  him- 
sdf  "Postelliia  restitutus;"  he  also  maintained  that 
Tomen  shall  have  the  dominion  over  men,  and  that  his 
writings  were  revealed  to  him  by  Jesus  Christ.  He 
was  therefore  confident  of  being  able  to  explain  by  rea- 
no  and  philosophy  all  Christian  dogmas,  inclusive  of 
the  mysteries,  bis  persoiud  reason  having  become  so  su- 
perior to  that  of  other  men  that  by  its  means  he  would 
conrert  all  nations  to  the  Christian  faith.  "  Christ  has 
fiven,"  he  said,  "  the  excellence  of  faith  to  the  apostles; 
bat  faith  being  now  almost  extinct,  he  gave  us,  and  es- 
pecially to  me,  instead  of  the  faith,  nay,  with  the  faith, 
muoa,  so  powerful  and  victorious,  as  never  did  the 
apostles  have  it.  And  thus  innumerable  things  in  the 
Scripture  and  in  nature,  which  never  were  understood, 
by  said  victorious  reason  will  be  understood."  He  as- 
Ktcd  that  the  human  soul  of  Christ  was  created  and 
onited  with  the  etenial  Word  before  the  creation  of  the 
world.  He  affirmed  that  everything  that  was  in  nat- 
ure was  described  in  the  heavens  in  Hebrew  characters, 
li)raied  by  the  arrangement  of  the  stars.  The  world 
wu  to  subsist  only  for  6000  years,  an  opinion  he  had 
taken  from  the  Jewish  Cabala.  The  end  of  the  world 
win  be  preceded  by  the  restoration  of  all  things  into  the 
Hate  they  were  in  before  the  fall  of  Adam.  He  dreamed 
of  the  fusion  of  all  religions  into  one  creed ;  and  in  his 
i(SK  to  reconcile  Christians,  Jews,  and  Mohammedans, 
undertook  to  explain  the  most  extravagant  opinions. 
Bnt,  whatever  judgment  we  may  pronounce  on  his  opin- 
■om,  justice  compels  us  to  recognise  that  all  historians 
(ommend  the  purity  of  his  life,  the  wisdom  of  his  con- 
■loct,  and  the  benevolence  of  his  character:  be  often 
■KSiected  his  own  interests  to  take  care  of  others'.  He 
left,  Lmguarum  XII  characterilms  differeniium  alpha- 
iebns  bUrodttctio  ae  legendi  methodua  (Paris,  1538, 4to) : 
—Dt  origiiabue  teu  de  HAraica  lingua  et  genlii  antiqui- 
lale  atjue  variorum  linguarum  affimtate  (ibid.  1638, 
^)>-Grttmm(aica  Arabica  (ibid.  1538,  4to)  :—%r»e 
ieKriplia  (ibid.  1540,  8vo):—De  magittralibu$  Alheni- 


emium  (Basle,  1543,  8vo;  Leipsic,  1691,  8vo,  with  the 
notes  of  John  Frederick  Hekelius) : — A  Icorani  seu  leffii 
MahovMti  et  evangelittarun  concordia  liber  (Paris,  1543, 
8vo) :  —  Sacrarum  apodexeon,  teu  JuucUdii  Chrittiani 
libri  ii  (ibid.  1543): — IV  librorum  de  orUs  terra  con- 
cordia  primus  (ibid.  8vo):  —  De  raiionibut  Spiritui 
Saiuai  (ibid.  1543, 8vo) ;  in  this  work  Poetel  endeavors 
to  prove  that  there  is  nothing  in  religion  that  is  not  in 
accordance  with  nature  and  reason: — De  orbit  terra 
concordia  libri  iv  (Basle,  1644,  8vo) ;  it  is  the  best  of 
Postel'e  works,  and  expounds  with  much  talent  his  fa- 
vorite ideas  about  the  conversion  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  world: — De  nativiiate  Mediatorit  ultima,  fomcfu- 
tura  et  toti  orbi  terrarum  in  tim/ulit  ratione  praditit 
manifeetanda  oput  (ibid,  1547, 8vo) :— ^litcontit/oruRt  a 
contlitulione  mundi  davit,  qua  mens  humana  tarn  in  diti- 
nxt  quam  in  humanis  pertinget  ad  interiora  velamina  ater- 
na  verUatit  (ibid.  1 6mo ;  and  with  appendix,  Amst.  I64C, 
16mo) : — Candelabri  typici  in  Motit  tabemaculo  juetu 
divino  expreiii  interpretatio  (Venice,  1548  —  Hebrew, 
Latin,  and  French) : — De  EIruria  regionii,  qua  prima 
in  orbe  Europao  habitala  ett,  originibui,  intlHutie,  reli- 
gione,  et  moribui  (Florence,  1551,  4to) : — Let  Raitont  de 
la  Monarckie,  el  queit  Mogent  tonl  niceitaire  pour  g 
parvenir  (Paris,  1551,  8vo):  —  Abrcthami  patriarcha 
liber  Jetirah,  tire  Jormalionia  mmuU,  patribut  quidem 
A  brahami  tempora  pracedentibut  rerelatur,  etc  (ibid. 
1552,  ICmo)  -.—De  eautit  teu  de  principiit  et  origitOnu 
nalura  utriutque  (ibid.  1552, 16mo) : — Erertio  fahorum 
Ariitotelit  dogmatum  (ibid.  1552,  16mo): — VHittoire 
memorable  det  Expiditiont  depuit  U  Deluge,  faitet  par 
let  Gaulogt  ou  Franfogt  depuit  la  France  jusques  en 
A  tie,  on  en  Thrace,  et  en  forientak  Partie  de  r  Europe 
(ibid.  1552, 16mo):— /)«  Phomicum  liiterit,  teu  depriico 
Latina  et  Graca  lingua  characttre  (ibid.  1652,  8vo) : — 
Tabula  in  atlronomiam,  in  arilhmeticam  theoricam  et 
in  muticam  theoricam  (ibid,  1552): — La  Loi  Sulique, 
licrel  de  la  premiere  humaine  Virile  (ibid.  1562, 16mo ; 
Lyons,  1559, 16mo)  •.—Prolo-Evangelium  Jacobi,fratrit 
et  potittimum  orbi  Latino  ad  hanc  diem  incognita  out 
incontiderata  hitloria  (ibid.  1553,  8vo): — Detcriptio 
Domini  (Basle,  1552, 8vo) : — De  Origimbut,  teu  de  varia 
det  Gaules  (Paris,  1653,  fol.) : — Signorum  calettium  vera 
configuratio  et  tignijicationum  expotitio  (ibid.  1558, 
8vo) : — La  Doctrine  du  Siicle  dore,  ou  de  Vevangilique 
Regne  de  Jeaut,  Rog  dee  Rogt  (ibid.  1651,  16mo;  re- 
printed with  the  following):  —  Let  trit-marveilleuies 
Vidoiret  det  Femmet  du  Nouveau-Monde ;  et  comme 
ellea  doirent  a  tout  le  Monde  par  Raiton  commander,  et 
mime  a  ceux  qui  auront  la  Monarchie  du  Monde  Vieii 
(ibid.  1553,  16mo).  This  book  has  become  very  rare 
and  precious.  Postel  declares  that  he  speaks  in  the 
name  and  by  the  inspiration  of  a  certain  mire  Jeanne, 
whom  he  had  known  in  Italy,  and  whose  substance  has 
been  absorbed  by  his  own : — Det  Merceillet  det  Indet  et 
du  Nouveau-Monde  oil  ett  demotUre  le  Lieu  du  Paradit 
terre«<re  (ibid.  1553,  16rao): — Description  de  la  Terre- 
Sainte  (ibid.  1553,  16mo) : — Le  prime  note  deW  allro 
mondo,  aoi  tammirabUe  etoria  inlilolala:  La  Vergine 
Venetiana  (1555, 12mo) : — De  la  RepuUique  det  Turct  et 
det  Mceuri  et  Loga  de  tout  let  Mahumiditlet  (Poitiers, 
1560, 4to) : — Cotmographia  ditciplinai  Compendium,  cum 
tynopti  rerum  toto  orbe  gettarum  (Basle,  1661,  4to) : — 
La  Concordance  det  quutre  Evangilet  (Paris,  1562, 
16mo) : — Let  premiert  Elementt  dEudide  Chretien  en 
Vera  (ibid.  1562,  8vo) : — De  umvertOate  teu  cotmogra- 
phia (ibid.  1563,  4to ;  reprinted  several  times) :  —  De 
rarit  hittoriit  et  de  admirandia  rebut  qua  a  quingua- 
ginta  annia  eontegerunt  ( 1563-83 ;  Paris,  16C3, 4lo).  Pos- 
tel is  one  of  the  authors  to  whom  the  celebrated  work 
De  tribut  impotloribut  has  been  attributed.  —  Hoefer, 
Xottv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  V.  See  Ittig,  De  Pottello 
(Leips.  1704) ;  DesbiUons,  Sur  la  Vie  de  Pottel  (Litge, 
1773);  Sainte-Marthe,  Eloget ;  Theyet,  Uiat.  dea 
Hommea  iUuatrea;  Deainliom,  A'ouveauxEdaircittementa 
tur  la  Vie  de  Pottel;  Collomieo,  Gallia  OrieiUaUt;  De 
Thou,  Eloget  d<t  Savante ;  Sallengre,  Memoiret  de  la  Lit- 
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tirature,  toI.  i  and  ii ;  Mamcr,  Hit/,  de  Saint-Martin 
da  Champs ;  Niceron,  Memoira,  vol.  viii ;  Cbaufepi^, 
Remarquet  tur  Pottel;  Goujet,  Mint.  kitt.  tor  le  College 
Soyal.  LelonK  also  names  a  Vie  de  Pottel  by  the  abbe 
Joly,  canon  at  Dijon.  See  also  Branet,  Mavuel  du  Li- 
hraite,  iii,  822;  Frfere,  Manuel  du  fiibliographe  Nor- 
mand ;  Hallam,  Introd.  to  Ike  Literature  of  Europe 
(Harper's  ed.),  i,  240,  406.  , 

Postil  (Latin  potliUa')  originally  designated  In  the 
ecclesiastical  language  of  mcdiievalisni  explanatory  re- 
marlcs  accompanying  tbe  text  of  the  Bible,  mostly  in 
the  form  of  sermons  or  homilies.  The  name  sprung 
from  the  fact  that  these  were  usually  delivered  imme- 
diately after  the  reading  of  the  Gospel,  and  were  explan- 
atory of  iL  Its  etymoIogA'  is  to  be  found  in  the  words 
"  post  ilia  verba  textus"  or  "  sacne  scriptune,"  the  first 
two  words  being  combined  in  one,  which  is  used  as 
noun  and  verb  (postitla,  potlillare').  Charlemagne  or- 
dered a  homiliarium  to  be  composed  for  the  clergy  of 
his  empire,  in  which  the  pericopes  or  texts  of  the  Sun- 
days and  holydays  are  followed  by  a  homily  from  one 
of  tbe  celebrated  ancient  preachers.  This  collection  was 
long  in  use  in  the  German  empire,  and  was  often  called 
Pottilla.  But  the  meaning  of  the  word  became  more 
comprehensive  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  a  running  commentar}-  of  Scripture  was  called 
Pottilla,  because  the  text  was  first  exhibited,  and  pott 
iUa  (after  the  words  of  the  text)  the  comments  of  the 
writer.  Thus  we  find  "  Postillavit  evangclin,  epistolas 
Pauli,"  etc.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  postilla;  is 
that  of  the  celebrated  exegete  Nicolas  de  Lyra  (q.  v.), 
under  the  title  "  Postilhe  perpetun  in  Biblia,"  or  "  Pos- 
tilla in  universa  Biblia."  Luther,  by  his  well-known 
"Postilk,"  introduced  the  word  among  tbe  Protestant 
communions.  It  is  still,  but  less  frequently,  employed, 
and  only  in  the  Church  of  Rome  or  of  England,  for  col- 
lections of  sermons  connected  with  the  pericopes  of  Sun- 
days and  holydays.  Sec  Sicgcl,  Chrittliche  A  Uerthumer 
(see  Index  in  vol.  iv) ;  Wheatly,  On  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  p.  272. 

Fost-Millennialists,  the  name  applied  to  the 
large  body  of  Christians  belonging  to  all  denominations 
who  believe  that  the  second  coming  of  Christ  will  not 
precede,  as  the  Pre-MiUennialisis  allege,  but  follow  after 
the  Millennium  (q.  v.). 

Post-Pridie  (or  the  Collectio  post  Mtsterium 
or  Post  Secreta,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Galilean  ofHce) 
is  the  prayer  of  the  Anaphora  (q.  v.)  of  the  Mozarabic 
liturgy.  Various  opinions  are  entertained  regarding 
the  belief  of  the  Eastern  Church  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghott  (q.  v.)  in  the  consecration 
of  the  elements.  These  opinions  may  be  summarized 
in  the  following  three:  (I)  That  the  Eastern  Church 
gives  it  no  effect  in  the  act  of  consecration,  believing 
that  to  take  place  solely,  entirely,  and  properly  in  the 
words  of  institution.  (2)  That  it  believes  both  the 
words  of  institution  and  those  of  invocation  to  be  co- 
ordinately  efficacious  to  the  same  end.  (8)  That  the 
whole  force  of  the  consecration  is  vested  in  the  invoca- 
tion. (For  the  bistoiy  of  the  controversy,  see  Neale, 
Introd.  i,  49ii  sq.)  Neale,  than  whom  there  is  uo  better 
authority  on  the  snbject,  believes  "that  the  sense  of 
the  Oriental  Church  may  be  thus  expressed:  The  bread 
and  wine  offered  on  the  altar  are  transmuted  into  the 
body  and  bloml  of  Christ  by  the  words  of  institution, 
and  by  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  Church ; 
and  if  either  of  these  things  be  wanting,  the  Eucharist, 
so  far  forth  as  the  orthodox  Eastern  Church  is  concerned, 
is  not  valid.  I  make  the  limitation  because  the  Orien- 
tal Church  has  not  condemned  her  Roman  sister  fur  the 
omission  of  the  invocation"  (Introd.  i,  496). 

The  Pott-Pridie  varies  with  the  festival  on  which  it 
is  used.  Thus,  e.  g.,  the  prayer  said  on  the  first  Sunday 
after  apparition  is  as  follows: 

"MIndtnl,  O  Lord,  of  thy  precepts,  we  enmestly  prnv 
thee  that  tbuu  wouldst  pour  forth  on  these  sacrifices  the 


plenitude  of  thy  Holy  Ohost,  that  while  we  receive  ihem 
blessed  of  thee,  we  may  in  all  wnvs  rejoice  that  we  tie 
tilled  with  all  manner  of  benediction,  nud  are  f^eed  Ihini 
the  bonds  of  onr  sins.  Amen.  Through  Iby  gift,  taolf 
Lord,  fur  thon  crealeet  all  these  things  verv  good  for  ■■», 
thy  unworthy  servants,  snuctitleBt  them  t,  qnickenest 
them  t,  blearest  them  t,  and  KrauLest  to  us  that  tbey  may 
be  blessed  of  thee,  our  Qod,  to  ages  of  ages.    Amen." 

Cardinal  Bona,  who  calls  the  belief  of  the  Greeks  s  de- 
tettandttt  error,  though  he  denies  it  to  be  more  than  an 
opinion  held  by  some  members  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
is  rather  baffled  by  the  Mozarabic  office.  He  tries  to 
prove  that  it  is  only  to  be  taken  relatively  to  the  re- 
ceiver, and  quotes  the  Mass  for  tbe  first  Sauday  after 
Pentecost :  "  Be  pleased  to  bleas  and  sanctify  to  ns  the 
gifts,"  etc.  By  parity  of  reasoning  it  might  be  argued 
that  the  Roman  Church  only  believes  in  a  relative 
change,  because  the  prayer  in  tbe  canon  runs,  respect- 
ing tbe  yet  unconsecrated  bread  and  wine,  "  that  co  us 
they  may  become  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesos  Christ" 
The  Pott-Pridie  in  the  Gotho-Hispanic  rite  seems 
always  to  have  contained  this  invocation;  bat  in  the 
mutilation  and  changes  to  which  that  office  has  been 
subjected  comparatively  few  masses  have  retained  it  in 
direct  terms.  The  Pott-Pridie  for  Easter-day,  though 
not  containing  a  direct  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
has  a  most  remarkable  prayer  for  change :  "  Ut  hie  tiU 
panis  cum  hoc  calice  oblatus  in  Filii  tui  Corpus  et  San- 
guinem,  te  benedicentc,  ditescat."  This  may  be  profit- 
ably compared  with  the  Ximenian  Pott-Pridie  for  Cor- 
pus Christi;  the  difference  is  astonishing:  "Ut  panis 
hie  transmutatus  in  Camem,  et  calix  transfonnatus  in 
Sanguinem,"  etc  In  some  instances  the  prayer  fur  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  changed  into  a  prayer  fur 
the  descent  of  Christ;  as,  for  example,  in  tbe  fii»t 
(=Becond)  Sunday  after  Easter:  "Christe  ...  bis 
sacrificiis  propitiiis  illabere,  bisque  benedicturus  de- 
scende."  The  corruption  sometimes  takes  a  curious 
turn ;  thus  on  July  25  the  Pott-Pridie  prays  that  by  the 
intercession  of  St.  Christopher  the  offerers  may  be  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  may  gather  on  the  whole 
that  Ximenes,  who  (like  Bona)  must  have  considered 
the  prayer  for  any  change  after  the  words  of  institution 
a  detestable  error,  softened  the  expression  in  many 
cases,  and  omitted  it  in  many  others ;  though  enough 
is  still  left  to  show  ns  what  the  original  design  of  tbe 
prayer  was.     See  Litubgv.     (J.  H.W.) 

Fost-Sauctna.    See  Post-Pridib. 

Postulate  (ain)/ia,  potlulatum,  that  which  is  aded 
or  assumed  to  prove  something  else).  "According  to 
some,  the  difference  between  axioms  and  postulates  is 
analogous  to  that  between  theorems  and  problems :  the 
former  expressing  truths  which  are  self-evident,  and 
from  which  other  propositions  may  be  deduced;  tbe  lat- 
ter, operations  which  may  easily  be  performed,  and  by 
tbe  help  of  which  more  difiicult  constructions  may  be 
effected."  There  is  a  difference  between  a  pustulate 
and  a  hypothesis.  When  you  lay  down  something 
which  may  be,  although  you  have  not  proved  it,  and 
which  is  admitted  by  the  learner  or  the  disputant,  you 
make  a  hypothesis.  The  postulate,  not  being  assented 
to,  may  be  contested  during  the  discussion,  and  is  only 
established  by  its  conformity  with  all  other  ideas  on  the 
subject. 

Postulatlon  (Lat.  i.  e.  an  atHug)  is  a  term  in  ec- 
clesiastical law  designating  a  presentation  or  recom- 
mendation addressed  to  the  superior  to  whom  tbe  right 
of  appointment  to  any  dignity  belongs,  in  favor  of  one 
who  has  not  a  strict  title  to  the  appointment.  Thus, 
if  a  chapter  elect  for  bishop  a  person  who  wants  one  of 
the  canonical  requirements,  or  if  there  is  a  canonical 
impediment,  the  act  of  the  chapter  is  not  properly  an 
election,  but  a  request  to  the  pope  for  dispensationaml 
admission.  It  can  only  take  place  when  the  wanted  it- 
quirements  are  of  a  trifling  description.  It  is  also  used 
in  the  case  of  the  presentation  of  candidates  for  the 
episcopacy  as  it  exists  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Cbunji 
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in  Ireland.    See  Nelier,  De  poitulatione  pralatorum,  in 
Schmidt,  Tka.j'ttr.  eon.  ii,  73S. 

Postures  are  tbe  bodily  attitudes  aMumed  in  the 
rarioos  parts  of  divine  worship,  whether  public  or  pri- 
Tate.  No  act  whatever  can  be  performed  without  the 
body  taking  some  posture.  This  is  the  case  in  divine 
Tonbip  as  well  as  in  matters  of  less  consequence.  The 
oolv  question,  therefore,  is  whether  all  possible  postures 
tre'eqosllf  appropriate  in  that  worship  and  in  its  differ- 
ent departments.  Reason,  Scripture,  and  universal  con- 
sent lestifv  that  they  are  not.  Kneeling  and  pruetra- 
lioii  Kem  peculiarly  expressive  of  penitent  humility; 
boiring,  of  deep  veneration ;  standing,  of  Joy  and  thanks- 
giring.  They  are  all  the  natural  expressions  of  tbe 
feeling  which  accompanies  or  characterizes  the  partic- 
nlar  devotion  in  which  they  are  employed,  and  are  used 
branpplicants  to  man  as  well  as  to  God.  The  four  pos- 
tures above  meutioued  are  fuuud  to  have  been  used  by 
the  ancient  Christians  in  their  prayer— standing,  kneel- 
ing, bowing,  and  prostration.  Standing  was  the  posture 
geneially  observed  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  the  tifty  days 
between  Easter  and  Pentecost,  in  memory  of  the 
f^arioor's  resurrectioiu  This  custom  is  traced  up  to 
an  early  period,  and  the  reason  assigned  by  Justin 
Martyr  is, "  Forasmuch  as  we  ought  to  remember  both 
our  bll  and  our  sin,  and  the  grace  of  Christ  by  which 
«e  ri»  again  from  our  fall,  therefore  we  pray,  kneeling, 
six  days,  as  a  symbol  of  our  fall  by  sin ;  but  our  not 
kneeling  on  the  Lord's  day  is  a  symbol  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, wbeieby,  through  the  grace  of  Christ,  we  are  de- 
lirered  from  our  sins,  and  from  death  that  is  mortified 
theieby."  Kneeling  was  the  customary  posture  of  de- 
votion. Bowing  down  the  bead  was  chiefly  used  in  re- 
eeiring  the  bishop's  or  priest's  benediction,  and  in  all 
lonnal  addresses  to  God  for  his  mercy  and  favor  on  the 
people,  whether  catechumens,  penitents,  or  others.  In 
tbe  paintings  of  tbe  catacombs,  and  on  the  ancient 
enamelled  glasses  found  therein,  the  standing  posture  in 
pnyer  is  accompanied  by  outstretcheil  and  upraised 
hands.  The  bowing  posture  was  rather  a  special  act  of 
nreience  accompanying  a  particuUr  address  or  a  par- 
tienlar  part  of  an  address  than  a  sustained  posture.  It 
moned  at  frequent  intervals  in  the  ancient  liturgy, 
nd  is  still  used  in  the  Roman  mass  as  well  as  (even 
nofe  profusely)  in  those  of  all  the  various  rites,  Greek, 
Sytian,  Coptic,  Armenian,  and  Russian.  Prostration 
nas  taken  from  the  Jewish  Church,  and  was  chiefly 
sppmpriated  to  deep  humiliations  and  expressions  of 
ihanie  or  sorrow  on  particular  occasions,  and  was  mainly 
Bed  by  the  Penitents  (q.  v.),  especially  in  that  grade 
of  public  penance  which  was  known  under  the  name 
"pnMtration."  It  is  also  used  still  in  the  solemn  ordi- 
sslioa  of  subdeacons,  deacons,  and  priests,  as  performed 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  question  as  to  tbe 
iMe  of  partictilar  postures  was  a  subject  of  much  con- 
tiovernr  between  the  Puritans  and  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  has  recently  been  revived  in  the  Presbyterian 
(Church  of  Scotland.  See  Attitude;  Prayer. 

Postvorta,  a  surname  of  the  Roman  goddess  Car- 
mnla,  indicating  her  knowledge  of  the  past,  just  as 
Antevorta  denotes  her  knowledge  of  the  future. 

Pot,  a  term  applicable  to  so  many  sorts  of  vessels 
tkat  it  can  scarcely  be  restricted  to  any  one  in  particu- 
lu.  See  Basix  ;  Cdp,  etc  But  from  the  places  where 
the  word  is  used  we  may  collect  the  uses,  and  also  in 
part  the  materials  of  the  utensils  implied.  This  vessel, 
*>  necessary  in  cooking  and  8er\-ing  up  food  (Numb. 
>U;  Judg.  vi,  19;  1  Sam.  ii,  14;  2  Kings  iv,38  aq.; 
i  Chion.  XXXV,  13;  Isa.  Ixv,  4;  Mic  iii,  3;  Ezek.  xi, 
h  xxiv.S  aq.),  derives  its  ordinaiy  names  from  its  use 
>a  braling.  It  was  commonly,  among  tbe  Israelites, 
"isde  of  clay  (Heb.  ich,  Gr.  vqXoc ;  corop.  ba.  xxix, 
16;  xlv,  9;  Jer.  xviii,  4).  But  there  were  also  brazen 
l>"ts  (Lev.  viii,  28),  especially  in  the  sanctuary  (1  Kings 
vii,  45;  2  Kings  xxv,  14).      The  trade  of  the  potters, 


called  O^^X"'  (comp.  Gesenius,  Monunenta  Phan,  p.  161) 
or  iS^n  '''J^  (Jer.  xix,  1),  in  Greek  Kipa/uic,  was  a 
separate  pursuit,  to  whose  mysteries  allusions  are  often 
made  (Jer.  xviii,  2  aq. ;  Sirach  xxxviii,  80  sq.,  33  sq.). 
It  was  necessary  Brst  to  work  tbe  clay  with  the  feet, 
to  make  it  pUstic  (Isa.  xli,  25),  and  then  to  shape  it 
with  the  band  (Jer.  xviii,  4,  6;  Siracb  xxxiii,  13; 
xxxviii,  80)  and  the  Oriental  potter's  wheel  (B73ax, 
Jer.  xviii,  3 ;  see  Gesenius,  Thesaur.  i,  16).  The  vessels 
were  glazed  (Sirach  xxxviii,  81 ;  Prov.  xxvi,  28),  and 
then  burned  in  the  oven  (Kafuvoc,  Sirach,  A  c),  BHhr 
{Symbolik,  ii,  2i)3)  and  Sommer  {BM.  Abhimdl.  i,  213) 
assume,  indeed,  that  the  Hebrews  were  ignorant  of 
glazing,  and  explain  the  passages  (Lev.  vi,  21 ;  xi, 
33;  XV,  12)  which  command  the  breaking  of  earthen 
vessels  made  unclean  by  this  want  of  glazing.  There 
are,  indeed,  no  pots  extant  from  Egyptian  antiquity, 
but  earthen  figures  show  a  glazing  upon  them ;  and  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Egyptians 
had  failed  to  apply  the  art  to  their  vessels.  'I'here  is 
nothing  inexplicable  in  the  command  to  break  the  de- 
filed vessels,  inasmuch  as  they  were  of  little  value ;  and 
any  of  them  might  easily  have  lost  part  of  its  glazing, 
and  so  taken  in  some  of  the  unclean  substance ;  so  that 
breaking  was  the  safest  method  of  disposing  of  them. 
Such  a  command  would  also  produce  more  care  in  house- 
keeping to  avoid  uncleanness  (comp.  Daeript.  de  rEgyple, 
vol.  ii,  pL  87  sq. ;  v,  pL  75 ;  Wilkinson,  iii,  164) — Winer. 
See  Pottery. 

Tbe  following  are  tbe  words  so  rendered  in  the  Eng- 
lish Bible: 

1.  ~4Dit,  amk  (Sept.  dyyuov),  applied  to  holding 
oil  (2  Kings  iv,  2),  probably  was  an  earthen  jar,  deep 
and  narrow,  without  handles,  apparently  like  the  Roman 
and  Egyptian  amphora,  inserted  in  a  stand  of  wood  or 
stone  (see  Wilkinson,  A  nc.  Kgypt.  i,  47 ;  Sandys,  Trar. 
p.  150).    See  PiTciiEK. 

2.  S^as,  gabia  (Sept.  Kipaiuov,  Vulg.  teyphui,  Jer. 
XXXV,  5 ;  elsewhere  "  bowl"  or  "  cup"),  probably  a  bulg- 
ing jar  or  bowl  for  liquids.    See  Bowu 

3.  "xn,  dud  (Sept.  ku^ivoq.  Job  xli,  20;  Psa.  Ixxxi, 
6;  elsewhere  "basket,"  "caldron,"  "kettle"),  a  vessel 
for  culinary  purposes,  mentioned  (I  Sam.  ii,  14)  in  con- 
junction with  "caldron"  and  "kettle,"  and  so  perhaps 
of  smaller  size.    See  Kettle, 

4.  0"?n,  chirt$  ("potsherd,"  Job  ii,  8;  Psa.  xxii,  15; 
Prov.  xxvi,  23;  Isa.  xlv,  9;  elsewhere  "earthen,"  etc.), 
an  earthen  vessel  for  stewing  or  seething.  Such  a  ves- 
sel was  used  for  baking  (Ezek,  iv,  9).  It  is  contrasted 
in  the  same  passage  (Lev.  vi,  28)  with  a  metal  vessel 
for  the  same  purpose.    See  Potsherd.  , 

5.  ^bs,  keli  (Sept.  (TKcvoc,  Lev,  vi,  28),  a  vetsel  of  any 
kind  (as  usually  elsewhere  rendered).    Sec  Vksseu 

6.  *^^3,  kir  (only  once  and  in  the  dual.  Lev.  xi,  35, 
"  ranges  for  pots'").    Sec  Range. 

7.  "1^0,  rir  (Sept.  Xi/itK,  Vulg.  olla,  the  most  usual 
and  appropriate  word,  Exod,  xxxviii,  8;  2  Kings  iv, 
38-41;  xxv,  14;  2  Chron,iv,ll,16;  xxxv,  13;  Job  xli, 
31;  Psa.  Iviii,  9;  Eccles.  vii,  6;  Jer.  i,  13;  Ezek.  xxiv, 
3,  6;  Mic  iii,  3;  Zech.  xiv,  10,  21).  It  is  also  used, 
combined  with  other  words,  to  denote  special  uses,  as 
with  nSB3  (Jer.  i,  13),  "a  secthing-pot;"  with  133, 
"flesh"  (Exod.  xvi,  3);  yrr\,  "washing"  (Psa.  Ix,  8) ; 
qlS^O,  "fining-pot"  (Prov.  xxvii,  21).  The  bUckncss 
which  such  vessels  would  contract  is  alluded  to  in  Joel 
ii,  6.    See  Cau>rox, 

8.  ">?1B,  parur  (Sept.  xaXceiov,  Vulg.  cacabut,  Judg. 
vi,  19;  1  Sam.  ii,  14;  "pan,"  Numb,  xi,  8),  apparently 
an  open  flat  vesaeL    See  Pan. 

9.  rSSJS.  Uinlte'neth  (Sept,  <rro/n><ic,  Vulg.  rat, 
Exod.  xvi,  83),  a  coveted  vessel  for  preserving  things 
(comp.  Heb.  ix,  4),    See  Manna. 
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10.  B^RDd,  thtpkatta'yim  (Sept.  cXqpoCi  Pu.  Ixviii, 
13 ;  "  hooks,"  Ezek.  xl,  43),  opposite  roie;  as  of  sheep- 
folds. 

11.  £«<TTijc  (Mark  vii,  4,  8),  properly  a  textariut  or 
sixteenth  part  of  the  mediui  or  "  bushel," = nearly  one 
pint  English ;  hence  a  cup  generally.    See  Mkasurk. 

12.  araitvos  (Hcb.  ix,  4),  an  earthen  jug  or  jar, = No. 
9  above. 

13.  ilpia  (John  ii,  6,  7;  iv,  28),  a  "waler-poC  for 
any  liquid.  The  water-pots  of  Cana  appear  to  have 
been  large  amphorse,  such  as  are  in  use  at  the  present 
day  ui  Syria  (Kiaher,  Vieat,  p.  66 ;  JoUiffe,  i,  83).  These 
were  of  stone  or  hard  earthenware;  but  gold,  silver, 
brass,  or  copper  was  also  used  for  vessels  both  for  do- 
mestic and  also,  with  marked  preference,  for  ritual  use 
(1  Kings  vii,  45;  x,  21 ;  2  Cbron.  iv,  16;  i.t,  20;  Sfark 
vii,  4;  Michaelis,  Laws  of  Motes,  §  217,  iii,  835,  ed. 
Smith).  The  water-pot  of  the  Samarium  woman  may 
have  been  a  leathern  bucket,  such  as  Bedawln  women 
use  (Burckhardt,  No(tt,  i,  45).    See  Water-pot. 

POT, "  Holy-water  Pot"  or  "  Holy-water  Task," 
and  SprinUe  (  =  sprinkling- 
brush),  are  implements  used  in 
Roman  Catholic  churches  for 
sprinkling  the  altar  and  priest 
and  people  with  the  holy  water 
on  Sunday.  Holy-water  pols, 
such  as  is  represented  in  the  cut, 
are  from  live  and  a  quarter  to 
seven  and  a  hall'  inches  in  diam- 
eter. 

Potaml&na,  s  Christian 
martyr  in  the  time  of  Severus, 
ill  the  beginning  of  the  3d  cen- 
tury, was  a  slave  of  rare  personal 
beauty;  but  for  not  reciprocat- 
ing the  passion  of  her  master  she 
was  given  up  as  a  Christian  to 
She  was  scourged ;  and,  mimoved 
by  threats,  was  led  to  the  fire  and  burned,  together  with 
her  mother,  Marcclla.  Scalding  pitch  was  poured  upon 
her  body,  which  she  bore  with  great  patience.  Ba- 
silidcs,  her  .executioner,  embraced  Christianity,  and 
suffered  martyrdom.    See  Schaff,  Church  Oistory,  i,  169. 

Potamlns,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Spanish  birth,  flour- 
ished as  bishop  of  Lisbon  in  the  middle  of  the  4tb  cen- 
tury;  and  if  the  first  of  the  pieces  mentioned  below  be 
genuine,  he  must,  in  the  early  part  of  bis  career,  have 
been  a  champion  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Subsequently, 
however,  he  was  a  zealous  Arian,  and  it  is  believed  that 
he  drew  up  the  document  known  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory as  The  Second  Sirmian  Creed,  The  writings  usu- 
ally ascribed  to  Potamius  are,  Epiitola  ad  A  thanatium 
Epitcopum  Atexandrittum  de  Conmbstantialitale  FSii 
Dei,  in  some  MSS.  entitled  Epiitola  Potamii  ad  Atha- 
natium  ab  A  rtanw  (impetitum  ?)  pottquam  in  Concilio 
Ariminefuti  subscripserunt,  composed  in  the  year  A.D. 
355,  while  the  opinions  of  the  author  were  yet  orthodox. 
The  authenticity  of  this  piece,  however,  which  is  char- 
acterized by  great  obscurity  of  thought  and  of  expres- 
sion, and  often  half  barbarous  in  phraseology,  is  very 
doubtful.  It  was  first  published  by  the  Benedictine 
D'Achery,  in  his  Spicilegium  veterum  aliquot  Scriplo- 
rum  (Paris,  1661, 4to),  ii,  866,  or  iii,  299  of  the  new  edi- 
tion by  Baluze  (1717,  fol.),  and  will  be  found  in  its  best 
form  in  Galland's  Bibliothaxi  Patrum  (V'enice,  1 769,  fol.), 
v,  96 : — Sermo  de  Lazaro ;  — Sermo  de  Martyrio  Esaia 
Prophetie.  These  arc  two  discourses  resembling  in  style 
the  epistle  to  Athanasius,  long  attributed  to  Zeno, 
bishop  of  Verona,  and  published,  without  suspicion, 
among  his  works,  until  the  brothers  Ballerini  {S.  Ze- 
nonia  Semumet  [ibid.  1739,  fol.J,  p.  297-303)  proved 
that  they  must  be  assigned  to  Potamius,  whom,  how- 
ever, they  supposed  to  be  a  person  altogether  different 
from  the  bishop  of  Lisbon,  and  belonging  to  a  different 


c , 

Uoly-water  Pot. 
the  prefect  of  Egj-pt. 


age.  The  arguments  which  tbey  employ  to  demon- 
strate this  last  position  are  founded  upon  the  second 
title  of  the  Epitlola  ad  A  thanaiium  as  given  alxiTC,  but 
this  title  Galland,  Schonemann,  and  others  hold  to  be 
the  blunder  of  an  ignorant  transcriber.  The  Servumts 
will  be  found  in  Galland,  and  the  discussions  with  re- 
gard to  the  real  author  in  the  Prolegomena  to  the  vol-  ' 
ume,  ch.  x,  p.  xvii. — Smith,  Did.  of  Gr.  and  Rom,  Biog. 
and  Afylhol.  s.  v.  See  Ucberweg,  Hiit,  of  PhUotopky, 
voL  i ;  Hefele,  Conciliengeidi.  vol.  L 

Potiimo  (Hora/iwv),  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the 
Alexandrian  school,  lived  in  the  3d  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian sra,  and  was  a  native  of  Alexandria.  According 
to  Suidas,  under  Aiptcric  and  Ilora/iuv,  he  was  a  con- 
temporary of  the  emperor  Augustus;  but  Porpbyn',  in 
his  life  of  Plotinus,  states  positively  that  Plotinus  de- 
lighted in  listening  to  Potaroo's  exposition  of  a  new 
philosophy,  of  which  he  was  laying  the  fonndationi. 
What  was  the  purport  of  this  new  philosophy  ?  It  was 
developed  in  two  treatises,  one  of  which  was  •  commen- 
tary on  Plato's  Tiaiaus,  the  other  a  treatise  on  the 
first  principles,  £roixciu<nc-  Both  works  are  lost ;  but 
something  is  known  of  the  second  by  a  passage  of  Di- 
ogenes Laertlus  in  the  introduction  to  his  book  On  the 
Life  and  Doctrines  of  Illustrious  Philosophers,  "Of 
late,"  says  the  biographer,  "  an  eclectic  school,  citXwn- 
Kq  ric  a'tpimc,  was  founded  by  Potamo  of  Alexandria, 
which  makes  a  choice  among  the  doctrines  of  all  sects. 
Two  things,  so  he  explains  in  his  Treatise  on  the  first 
Principles  CSTotxniiiaiQ),  are  required  to  discern  the 
truth :  that  which  judges,  reason  (to  riytitoviKov),  and 
that  by  the  means  of  which  we  judge,  L  e.  the  accurate 
representation  of  the  objects  of  our  judgments.  As  to 
the  principles  of  things,  he  recognises  four  of  them— 
matter,  quality,  action,  and  place  (rqv  re  tJXqv,  cai  ri 
n-otov,  n-otqoiv  re,  cai  totov)  ;  in  other  yiordt,  out  of 
what,  and  by  whom,  how,  and  where  a  thiog  is  done 
(t$  ov  yap,  Ka'i  trf '  ov,  tal  xuc,  cat  iv  if).  The  aim 
towards  which  everj-thing  should  tend,  according  to 
him,  is  a  life  perfect  in  virtues,  without  discarding,  how- 
ever, the  good  of  the  body,  nor  general  material  inter- 
ests." It  follows  from  this  passage  of  Diogenes  Laertius. 
combined  with  the  testimony  of  Porphyry,  Ist,  that 
Potamo  was  the  founder  of  the  eclectic  school  at  Borne; 
2d,  that  he  combined  the  doctrines  of  Plato  with  the 
Stoical  and  Aristotelian,  and  was  not  without  original 
views  of  his  own;  3d,  that  in  ethics  he  attempted  a 
kind  of  conciliation  of  Stoicism  and  Epicurum. — Iloe- 
fer.  But  Potamo  had  no  followers  in  his  peculiar  com- 
binations. They  were  supplanted  by  the  school  thai 
endeavored  to  engrail  Christianity  upon  the  older  sys- 
tem of  philosophy.  See  Porphyiy,  Vi/a  Plotin,  e.  g. 
in  Fabricius,  BM.  Grac,  ii,  109;  Diogenes  Laeniiis, 
PixMm.  §  21 ;  but  especially  Brucker,  IJistoria  Critictt 
PhUosophia,  ii,  193  sq. ;  Uliickner,  De  Polamoms  Alex. 
Philosophia  Eclectica,  recenliorum  Platonicorum  Disci- 
plina  udmodum  dissimili,  Dispul,  (Leipsi  1745,  4to),  an 
abstract  of  which  is  in  Fabricius,  iii,  184  sq.  For  the 
statement  that  there  were  two  or  three  Potamoe  there 
is  no  ground.  See  the  examination  of  this  point  in 
Smith,  Did.  ofCr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  ii,  513, 

Potent,  Cross,  in  heraldrj*,  a  cross  crutch-stia|icd 
at  each  extremity.  It  is  also  colled 
a  Jerusalem  cross,  from  its  occur- 
rence in  the  insignia  of  the  Chris- 
tian kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  which 
are.  Argent  a  cross  potent  between 
four  crosslets  or.  This  coat  is  re- 
markable as  being  a  departJire  from 
the  usual  heraldic  rule  which  pro- 
hibits the  placing  of  metal  upon 
metaL — Chambers. 

Potential  is  opposed  to  aduaU    This  antithesis  is 

n  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy. 
"  Aristotle  saith  that  divided  they  (i.  e.  bodies)  be  in 
infinitum  potentialti/,  but  actually  not"  (Holland's  Pl»' 


Potent. 
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larti,  p.  667).  "Anazim (Oder's  indnite  wts  nothing 
else  bat  an  infinite  chaoe  of  matter,  in  which  were  either 
actually  or  potentially  contained  all  manner  of  qualitiea" 
{SK  Cudwortb,  Intdkctual  Sg$Um,  i,  128). 

PotUer,  Rexi,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Rheimi  in  1737.  After  entering  the  service  of  the  Church 
he  was  successively  curate  of  Betheniville  and  canon  of 
Uon.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  retired  to 
Belgium.  After  his  return  to  his  native  country  he  did 
not  again  discharge  any  sacerdotal  functions.  He  en- 
leruined  original  and  often  strangely  bold  opinions,  and 
his  obstinate  character  and  polemical  mania  made  him 
ifae  terror  of  all  wbo  approached  him.  He  was  con- 
viocnl  that  no  one  before  him  had  made  out  the  true 
mmiing  of  the  Bible ;  he  undertook  to  make  it  known 
to  the  world,  and  started  with  his  alleged  Explication 
it  tApocalgpte,  the  plan  of  which,  published  in  1778, 
«M  burned  by  order  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  at  the 
requUition  of  the  advocate-general  Siguier,  wbo  pro- 
nounced it  a  masterpiece  of  human  extravagance.  Nev- 
ertheless Pothier  had  his  work  clandestinely  printed 
it  atom)  (Douai,  1773,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  he  translated  it 
into  Latin  (Augsburg,  1797,  2  vols.,  and  1798,  12mo), 
ind  poblisbed  an  extract  of  it,  with  the  title  Let  Troit 
Iknaem  Piatn— The  Three  Last  Plagues  (1798, 12mo), 
in  which  he  calls  Bonaparte  the  precursor  of  the  Anti- 
rhriu.  In  1802  be  published  in  Latin  an  JCxplanation 
oftke  Ptalma  of  David  (Augsburg,  8vo).  Under  the 
empire  two  of  his  pamphlets  against  the  four  articles  of 
the  Gallican  Church  were  confiscated  by  the  police. 
Pothier  died  at  Rheims  June  23,  1812.— Hocfer,  A'oar. 
Biog.  Gitirale,  s.  v. 

Pothlniis,  St.,  a  prelate  of  the  Church  in  the  2d 
centoiy,  who  died  a  martyr,  was  probably  bom  at 
Smyrna  in  A.D.  87.  He  was  a  disciple  neither  of  Pe- 
ter nor  of  John,  as  some  writers  have  asserted,  but  of 
IMjcarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna.  He  went  to  Rome  with 
the  latter  while  Anicetus  was  bishop  of  Rome,  in  158, 
•nil  WIS  sent  by  that  pontiff  to  evangelize  the  Gauls. 
Fothinus  established  himself  at  Lyons,  and  founded 
there  a  flourishing  Church.  He  had  presided  over  it 
twenty  years  when,  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
the  persecutions  against  the  Christians  broke  out  with 
Mewed  violence.  His  hoary  age  did  not  protect  the 
liishop  from  persecution.  He  was  brought  before  the 
^nnxst,  and  was  asked  who  was  the  God  of  the  Chris- 
Mns.  "If  you  are  worthy,"  said  the  old  bishop,  " you 
will  know  him."  He  was  severely  lieaten,  and  dragged, 
lulf  dead,  to  a  dismal  dungeon,  where  he  expired  two 
diys  afterwards,  June  2, 177.  At  the  same  time  with 
tb«  apostle  of  Lyons,  forty-seven  faithful  sealed  their 
faith  with  their  blood.  These  were  the  first  martyrs 
<^  the  Gauls :  their  remains  were  buried  beneath  the 
«lm  of  a  church  built  under  the  invocation  of  the  holy 
•postles,  now  consecrated  to  St.  Nizier.  The  Church 
ttkfaiates  on  June  2  the  memory  of  the  martyrs  of  Lv- 
ma.  Their  history  was  written  in  Greek,  in  the  name 
tf  the  fiuthful  of  the  churches  of  Lyons,  and  attributed 
to  Ii«n«u9,  successor  of  Potbinus.  It  is  one  of  the 
"Mt  piecioos  monuments  of  the  fif«t  centuries  of  Chris- 
■anity.  We  owe  its  pre8er\'ation  to  Eusebius,  who  in- 
ftKl  it  partly  in  his  Hut.  Eedet.  (lib.  v,  cap.  i).— Hoe- 
fer.AcHtr.  Biog.  Ginirak,  s.  v.  See  Longueval,  Hit.  de 
t^lue  Galiicwte,  liv.  i ;  Gallia  Chrittiana,  vol.  v ;  Co- 
lmi»,^iKiji(t<e»  de  Ijyon,  p.  38;  I>u  Tems,  U  CUigi  de 
frasecvoL  iv;  Schaff,  Hitl.afthe  Chrittian  Ckurcli,  i, 
157;  Uosheim,  Commentariet,  and  Eaiet.  Bitt.  vol.  i; 
AlMR,  Kirckengrxh.  i,  129, 138. 

Pothos  (UoJoc),  ■  peisnniflcation  among  the  an- 
«wit  Greeks  of  Inte  or  desire,  and  usually  regarded  as 
« ismpanioa  of  Aphrodile. 

B,  contraction  of 
.  ^ .      J .      .     Hert^o^t),  an 

"*<»  of  Pharaoh,  probably  the  chief  of  his  bodv-guard 
(titn.  axix,  1).    B.C.  cir.  1890.    Of  the  Midiaoitisb 

vin.-F  F 


Pot'iphar  (Heb.  Potiphar',  IgS'lB, 
'j?  "^JTB,  Poti-fheraA  [q.  v.];  Sept. 


merchants  he  poichaaed  Joseph.  The  keeper  of  the 
prison  into  which  the  son  of  Jaoob  was  eventually  cast 
treated  him  with  kindness,  and  confided  to  him  the 
management  of  the  prison  (Gen.  xzvii,  86 ;  xxxix,  1) ; 
and  this  confidence  was  afterwards  sanctioned  by  the 
"captain  of  the  guard"  himself,  as  the  officer  responsi- 
ble for  the  safe  custody  of  prisoners  of  state  (Gen.  xl, 
8,  4).  It  is  sometimes  denied,  but  more  usually  main- 
tained, that  this  "  captain  of  the  gturd"  was  the  same 
with  the  Potiphar  wbo  is  before  designated  by  the 
same  title.  It  is  possible  that  this  "captain  of  the 
guanl"  and  Joseph's  master  were  the  same  person.  It 
would  be  in  accordance  with  Oriental  usage  that  offend- 
ers against  the  court,  and  the  officers  of  the  court,  should 
be  in  custody  of  the  captain  of  the  guard ;  and  that 
Potiphar  should  have  treated  Joseph  well  after  having 
cast  him  into  prison  is  not  irreconcilable  withr  the  facts 
of  the  case.  After  having  imprisoned  Joseph  in  the 
first  transport  of  bis  choler,  he  might  possibly  discover 
circumstances  which  led  him  to  doubt  his  guilt,  if  not 
to  be  convinced  of  his  innocence.  The  mantle  left  in 
the  hands  of  his  mistress,  and  so  triumphantly  produced 
against  him,  would,  when  calmly  considered,  seem  a 
stronger  proof  of  guilt  against  her  than  against  him ; 
yet  still,  to  avoid  bringing  dishonor  upon  his  wife,  and 
exposing  her  to  new  temptation,  ho  may  have  deemed 
it  more  prudent  to  bestow  upon  his  slave  the  command 
of  the  state  prison  than  to  restore  him  to  bia  former 

employment Kitto.     See  Joseph. 

Potiphar  is  described  as  "  an  officer  of  Pharaoh,  chief 
of  the  executioners  (OTI^an  tV  OS^B  O^'IO),  an 
Egyptian"  (Gen.  xxxix,  1 ;  comp.  xxxvii,  86).  The 
word  we  render  "oflScer,"  as  in  the  A.  V.,  is  literally 
"eunuch,"  and  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  so  translate  it  here 
(oxa^iov,  eunuchut') ;  but  it  is  also  used  for  an  officer 
of  the  court,  and  this  is  almost  certainly  the  meaning 
here,  as  Potiphar  was  married,  which  is  seldom  the  case 
with  eunuchs,  though  some,  as  those  which  have  the 
custody  of  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  are  exceptions,  and 
his  office  was  one  which  would  not  usually  be  held  by 
persons  of  a  class  ordinarily  wanting  in  courage,  al- 
though here  again  we  must  except  the  occasional  usage 
of  Muslim  sovereigns,  whose  executioners  were  some- 
times eunuchs,  as  Har<in  er-Rashld's  Mesrfl,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  able  to  carry  out  the  royal  com- 
mands even  in  the  harems  of  the  subjects.  Potiphar's 
office  was  "chief  of  the  executioners,"  not,  as  the  Sept. 
makes  it, "  of  the  cooks"  (^apviitdyfipot),  for  the  prison 
was  in  his  house,  or,  at  least,  in  that  of  the  chief  of  the 
executioners,  probably  a  successor  of  Potiphar,  who  com- 
mitted the  disgraced  servants  of  Pharaoh  to  Joseph's 
charge  (xl,  2-4).  He  is  called  an  Egyptian ;  and  it  is 
to  be  noticed  that  his  name  contains  that  of  an  Egyp- 
tian divinity.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  wealthy 
man,  having  property  in  the  field  as  well  as  in  the 
house,  over  which  Joseph  was  put,  evidently  In  an  im- 
portant post  (xxxix,  4-6).  The  view  we  have  of  Pot- 
iphar's household  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  the 
representations  on  -  the  monuments,  in  which  we  see 
how  carefully  the  produce  of  the  land  was  registered 
and  stored  up  in  the  house  by  overseers,  as  well  as 
the  liberty  that  women  of  all  ranks  enjoyed.  When 
Joseph  was  accused,  his  master  contented  himself  with 
casting  him  into  prison  (ver.  19,  20),  probably  being  a 
merciful  man,  although  he  may  have  been  restrained 
by  God  from  acting  more  severely.  After  this  we  hear 
no  more  of  Potiphar,  unless,  which  is  unlikely,  the  chief 
of  the  executioners  afterwards  mentioned  be  be.— Smith. 
If  he  were  actually  a  eunuch,  we  may  the  more  easily 
account  for  his  wife's  conduct.    See  Eukuch. 

Potiph'erah  (Heb.  Poti^hira,  rn^  "'aio),  the 
priest  of  On,  or  Heliopolis,  whose  daughter  Asenath  be- 
came the  wife  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xli,  45,  60:  xlvi,  20). 
B.C.  cir.  1880.  The  name  is  Egyptian,  and  is  in  the 
Sept.  accoramudatetl  to  the  analogy  of  the  Egyptian 
language,  being  in  the  Cod.  Vatican.  Htre^q ;  Alex. 
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Htmfpii,  ▼.  T.  TlivTt^fni,  HtVTt^ ;  which  corresponds 
to  the  Coptic  Ptie-phrah,  belonj/uig  to  the  Sun,  which  is 
written  in  hieroglyphics  thus:     - 


S?^ 


Name  of  Put-pberab,  Pet-pbre,  or  Pet-re. 

(Charopollion,  Pricit,  Tabl.  GhUral,  p.  28).  For  the  va- 
rious funns,  see  Gesenius,  Tketaur.  p,  1094,  from  Rueel- 
lini,  Uonam.  Storiei,  i,  1 17.  The  name  is  the  full  form 
of  that  borne  by  Potiphar,  Joseph's  former  master.  See 
Asenath;  On. 

Fotitli,  a  distinguished  family  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  who  are  said  to  have  received  Hercules  when 
he  went  \nto  Italy,  and  treated  him  hospitably  on  the 
very  spot  where  Rome  was  afterwards  built.  The  Po- 
titii  were  in  return  invested  with  the  honor  of  being  in 
all  future  time  the  hereditary  priests  of  the  god.  They 
continued  accordingly  to  enjoy  this  privilege  until  B.C. 
812,  when  they  sold  their  knowledge  of  the  sacred  rites 
for  50,000  pounds  of  copper.  For  this  remuneration 
they  instructed  public  slaves  in  the  worship  of  Hercu- 
les; whereupon  the  deity  was  so  enraged  that  the  whole 
family  of  the  Potitii  perished  within  thirty  days.  See 
Smith,  Dia,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  s.  v.  Potitia  Gens. 

Potken,  JoHAMM,  a  German  Roman  Catholic  eccle- 
siastic who  flourished  in  the  16th  century,  is  noted  in 
the  literary  world  as  the  editor  of  the  first  printed  edi- 
tion of  the  Psalms  in  the  Ethiopic  language.  In  1511, 
while  at  Rome,  be  betook  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Ethiopic  language,  and  two  years  later,  in  1513,  be  pub- 
lished the  Psalms  in  quarto.  The  book  has  no  title, 
but  on  the  first  page  a  likeness  of  David  with  the  harp 
is  given.  On  the  second  page  of  the  book  commences 
the  preface  in  Gothic  letters,  in  which  he  states  the 
reason  fur  the  edition  of  the  Psalter  in  Ethiopic,  or,  as 
he  calls  it,  in  the  Chaldee  language:  "Qua)  res  mibi 
biennio  vix  elapso  Romie  accidit.  Nam  cum  nonnuUos 
habitu  et  colore  ^thiopes,  qui  se  Indos  appellabant, 
psallentes,  ac  Dei  genetricem  et  sanctos  qnam  plures, 
pnesertim  Apostolos,  per  eos  inter  psallendum  nominari 
advertissem,  non  sine  difficultate  ab  iis  didici,  ipsos  in 
eorum  sacris  Cbaldieis  Uteris  uti  quserens  itaque  inter- 
pretera,  per  quern  cumeis  loqui  plenius  possem,  nee  il- 
ium in  urbe  gentium  olim  domina,  etiam  neque  inter 
Hebneos  quidem  reperiens  idoneum,  demum  ab  ipsis 
erudiri,  quoquo  modo  fieri  posset,  statui.  Nee  me  mea 
fefellit  spes.  Tantum  namque  me  ab  eis  didicisse  mihi 
persuadeo,  ut  deo  duce  Ptudterium  David  in  ipsa  vera 
lingua  Chaldtea  imprimi  curare,  in  eorum  qui  peregrinas 
linguas  noese  cupiunt,  oblectationem  valeam."  As  to 
the  edition  itself,  the  text  is  printed  on  a  very  fine  pa- 
per, which  is  very  surprising  for  those  times.  The  su- 
perscriptions over  each  psalm  are  printed  with  red  color. 
At  the  end  of  the  Psalter  is  printed,  "  Impressum  est 
opusculum  hoc  ingenio  et  impensis  Joannu  Potlen  pre- 
positi  ecclesisB  sancti  Georgii  Cohnientis;  Roma:  per  Mar- 
cellum  Sill/er,  alias  Franck,  et  finitum  die  ultima  Junii, 
anno  salutis  MDXIII."  Then  follows  the  Song  of 
Songt  on  eight  pages,  and  on  four  pages  the  alphabet 
of  the  language,  together  with  a  short  grammar,  is 
given.  This  edition  is  now  very  rare.  In  1518  Potken, 
after  having  returned  from  Rome,  published  a  new  edi- 
rion  of  the  Psalter,  with  the  Hebrew  text  and  Greek 
and  Latin  translations,  under  the  title  Pmibtrium  in 
qualnor  linguu,  Utbraa,  Graea,  Clialdaica,  Latino, 
These  two  editions  form  the  basis  of  the  Ethiopic  ver- 
sion of  Walton's  Polyglot,  published  in  1C67.  See  Jo- 
cher,  GeUhtim- Lexiimn,  s.  v.;  Alter,  BiUiographische 
Ifachrichim,  p.  79;  Le  Long-Mash,  Bibliothfcu  Sacra, 
ii,  146;  KoeenmtlUer,  Handbuch,  iii,  66  sq.;  Winer, 
Jiandbuch  der  thmlog.  Lileratur,  p.  714;  Fllrst,  BM. 
Judttica,  iii,  J 18;  Stcinschneider,  Bib/imp:  Handlntch, 
p.  1 12 ;  id.  Calahgiu  /.ibrorum  Uebr.  in  Bibl.  Bodleiana, 
p.  8,  n.  82  a.     (0.  P.) 


Potllmpoa  is  the  name  of  an  important  daty  of 
the  Lithuanians  and  ancient  Prussians  previous  to  the 
conquest  of  their  country  by  the  Teutonic  Order;  the 
second  person  in  the  Northern  triad — Perknnoa,  Potrim- 
pos,  and  Pikollos.     It  was  he  who  granted  victurr  in 
war  and  fertility  in  time  of  peace :  he  also  dispensed  the 
bliss  of  domestic  happiness.     His  image  stood  in  a 
cavity  of  the  holy  oak  at  Romowe ;  it  looked  smilingly 
at  Perkunos,  and  represented,  as  far  as  the  rough  an 
of  those  limes  would  allow,  the  features  of  a  cfaceifnl 
youth.     IfPerkunoswasthegodofthewarminganddc- 
stroying  fire,  Potrimpos  was  the  god  of  the  fecundating! 
and  devastating  water.     Com  and  incense  were  the  of- 
ferings be  preferred ;  a  wreath  of  cars  adorned  his  head. 
But  be  was  not  always  content  with  these  unbk>ody 
sacrifices :  sometimes  children  had  to  be  immolated  in 
his  honor,  and  reduced  to  ashes  in  burning  wax.   A 
snake  was  kept  in  his  honor  in  an  um  of  clay,  fed  with 
milk,  and  always  covered  with  ears  of  com.    For  this 
reason  the  snake  was  a  holy  animal  among  the  andeot 
Prussians.    Warriors,  marching  to  the  bloody  encounter, 
if  they  chanced  to  meet  a  serpent,  fancying  they  beheld  in 
it  Potrimpos  himself,  were  hopeful  of  bis  assistance,  and 
thought  themselves  invincible.    When  a  solemn  sacri- 
fice was  to  be  offered  to  him,  the  priests  remained  three 
days  stretched  on  the  ground,  fasting,  and  at  interrah 
throwing  wax  and  incense  into  the  ilaroes.    It  does 
not  appear  that  particular  places,  lakes  and  woods,  wen 
consecrated  to  him,  nor  can  any  trace  of  the  expansion 
of  bis  worship  into  other  countries  be  ascertained,  un- 
less we  admit  with  Mone  that  he  is  one  person  with  the 
priapic  field-god  Friygo  worshipped  at  Upaala ;  but  thii 
is  very  doubtful.     Some  modem  historians  assert  thai 
it  was  a  female  deity,  the  wife  of  the  thunder-god ;  the;* 
assimilate  him  with  the  mother  of  the  gods  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  as  solemnly  worrhipped  by  the  /<^'''«"^ 
See  Anderson,  Northern  Mglhology,  s.  v. 

Potsherd  (te^n,  chiru,  from  the  Toot  C^n,  to 
$erape  or  scratch ;  SepL  oerpaKov ;  Viilg.  ttHa,  ta$ 
fietUe;  "sherd"  in  two  places,  once  "stone,"  often 
"earthen  vessel"),  a  bit  of  potterj-  ware  (Job  ii,8).is 
figuratively  used  in  Scripture  to  denote  a  thing  worth- 
less and  insignificant  (Psa.  xxii,  15;  Prov.  xxvi,  2S: 
Isa.  xlv,  9).  It  may  illustrate  some  of  these  allntioiis 
to  remind  the  reader  of  the  fact  that  the  ntes  of  an- 
cient towns  are  often  covered  at  the  surface  with  great 
quantities  of  broken  pottery,  usually  of  coarse  lextuR, 
but  coated  and  protected  with  a  stnmg  and  bright- 
colored  glaze,  mostly  bluish-green,  and  sometimes  yel- 
low. These  fragments  give  to  some  of  the  most  ven- 
erable sites  in  the  world  the  appearance  of  a  deserted 
pottery  rather  than  of  a  town.  The  fact  is,  bown-rr, 
that  they  occur  only  upon  the  sites  of  towns  wbidi 
were  built  with  erode  brick;  and  this  su^rgests  that 
the  heaps  of  min  into  which  these  had  fallen  being 
disintegrated,  and  worn  at  the  surface  by  the  action  «f 
the  weather,  bring  to  view  and  leave  exposed  the  brokei 
pottery,  which  is  not  liable  to  be  thus  dissolved  and 
washed  away.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  of  the 
more  mighty  cities  of  old  lime,  nothing  but  potsherds 
now  remains  visible  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Towns 
built  with  stone,  or  kiln-bumt  bricks,  do  not  exhibit 
this  form  of  ruin,  which  is  therefore  not  usually  met 
with  in  Palestine. — Kitto.    See  Pottbb. 

Pott,  David  Jalins,  D.D.,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Eimbeckhausen,  in  Hanover,  in  17Gfl.  in 
1787  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Hehn- 
stKdt,  from  which  place  he  removed  to  occupy  the  same 
chair  at  Gottingen.  While  professor  at  the  former  place 
he,  with  Ruperti,  edited  the  Sglloge  Commentatioinm 
Theologicarum  (8  vols.  1800-7),  and  afterwards  at  Gottin- 
gen undertook,  aa  joint  continuator  with  Heinrich,  an 
edition  of  Koppe's  Tettammtum  Xorum,  a  commcntaiv 
on  the  Catholic  epistles  (1810-16).  He  died  about  ll<i<X 
See  Illgen,  Zeiltehrifl  fur  hitlorbcht  Theologie,  186^ 
p.  668. 
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Pott,  Jooaph  Holden,  an  English  divine,  noted   bottlea  ire  indeed  mentioned  earlier ;  but  the  "  bottle" 


espeeiaUy  as  a  Biblical  acholar,  was  bom  about  1759,  and 
wu  educated  at  Eton  and  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1780,  H.A.  in  1788; 
vta  made  prebendary  of  Lincoln  in  1786 ;  rector  of  St. 
(Have,  Jewry,  and  St.  Martin,  Ironmongers  liine,  in 
1787;  archdeacon  of  St.  Albau's  in  1789;  rector  of  Lit- 
tle Borstead,  Essex,  in  1797 ;  rector  of  Northall,  Middle- 
Kx.in  1806;  vicar  of  St.  Martin's-in-tbe-Fields  in  1818; 
octadeacon  of  London  in  1818 ;  prebendary  of  London 
in  1822 ;  vicar  of  Kensington  in  1824,  and  chancellor  of 
Exeter  in  1826.  He  died  in  1847.  This  exemplary  di- 
vine published  many  separate  sermons,  collections  of 
Kfnwns,  chai^ges,  theological  treatises,  and  in  early  life 
aomc  poems,  etc,  for  a  list  of  which  we  refer  the  reader 
10  the  Loud.  Gait.  Mag.  Aug.  1847,  p.  210-12,  see  also 


which  contained  Hagar's  water  (Uen.  xxi,  14,  15)  was 
undoubtedly  of  skin;  and  although  Rebekah's  pitcher 
was  possibly  of  earthenware  (xxiv,  14, 15),  we  cannot  be 
cenain  that  it  was  so.  The  potter's  wheel  is  mentioned 
only  once  in  the  Bible  (Jer.  xviii,  2) :  but  it  must  have 
been  in  use  among  the  Hebrews  long  before  the  time  of 
that  allusion ;  for  we  now  know  that  it  existed  in  Egypt 
before  the  Israelites  took  refuge  in  that  country  (Wil- 
kinson, AiK.  Egypt,  iii,  165,  large  ed.).  The  art  of 
pottery  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  most  ancient 
of  all  manufactures.  The  modem  Arab  culinary  ves- 
sels are  chiefly  of  wood  or  copper  (Kiebuhr,  Voy.  i,  188). 
The  processes  employed  by  the  Hebrews  were  probably 
not  in  any  way  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  Eg}^tians, 
from  whom  the  use  of  the  wheel  may  be  supposed  to 


p. 659.  We  notice:  Two  Sermotufor  the  f'etfivalt  and  have  been  adopted.  They  had  themselves  been  con- 
FttUt  (Land.  1790,  4to') : — Elementary  Ditcourtet,  etc.,  ceraed  in  the  potter's  trade  in  Egypt  (Psa.  Ixxxi,  6). 
afier  ComJirmatioH  (1790,  16mo) : — Three  Sermont  on  The  clay,  when  dug,  was  trodden  by  men's  feet  so  as  to 
lie  FatieaU  and  FatU  (1794, 12mo)  i—Chrutifm  Cov-  form  a  paste  (Isa.  xli,  25;  Wisd.  xv,  7)  [see  Bkick]  ; 
atau  (1803, 8vo ;  1807, 2d  ed.) : — Contropertieg  retpect-  then  placed  by  the  potter  on  the  wheel  beside  which 
ngBaptitm  {1810,  limo): — Sermom/orthe  Lor(Ft  Dag  he  sat,  and  shaped  by  him  with  his  hands.  It  consisted 
(1817, 2  vols.  8ro ;  1818, 3d  ed.) : 
—Courte  ofSermomfor  the  Fet- 
Htalt  and  FatU  (1821, 8vo)  :— 
T«ttimome$  of  St.  Paul  eoncem- 
iigJntiJication{lim,S\o).  (J. 
H.W.) 

Pottage  C^^TJi  "<uH  some- 
thing boiled,  Gen.  xxv,  29,  84). 
The  led  pottage  for  which  Esau 
profanely  bartered  his  birthright 
WIS  prepared,  as  we  leam  from 
Ibis  chapter,  by  seething  len- 
tiles  in  water  [see  Lestilk]  ; 
Iwttbe  common  pottage  in  the 
East,  at  the  present  day,  is  made 
liv  cutting  their  meat  into  little 
pieces,  and  boiling  them  with 
IW,  rice,  and  parsley,  all  which 
is  afterwards  poured  into  a  prop- 
er vessel.  See  Thomson,  Land 
md  Boot,  ii,  397. 

Potter  ("IS■^^  yotsfi;  a 
fittUoner ;  Chaid.  ino,  pe- 
eiar;  Kpafuit).  This  artifl- 
eer,  and  the  prodoee  of  his  la- 
Ims,  sre  often  alluded  to  in  the 
ScriptmesL  The  fragility  of  his 
vans,  and  the  ease  with  which 
tbef  are  destroyed,  supply  apt 
emblems  of  the  facility  with 
vbich  human  life  and  power 
nay  be  broken  and  destroyed. 
It  is  in  this  figurative  use  that 
the  patter's  vessels  are  most 
frequently  noticed  in  Scripture 
(Pn.  ii,  9;  Isa.  xxx,  14;  Jer. 
xix,  U ;  Bev.  ii,  27).  In  one 
place,  the  power  of  the  potter  to 
lorai  with  his  day,  by  the  im- 
pulse of  his  will  and  hand,  ves- 
•eb  either  for  honorable  or  for 
■nean  uses,  is  employed  with 
great  force  by  the  apostle  to  il- 
lustrate the  absolute  power  of 
God  in  moulding  the  destinies 
of  men  according  to  his  pleasure 
(Roai.ix,21).  The  first  distinct 
aKntion  of  earthenware  vessels 
is  in  [he  case  of  the  pitchers  in 
vfaich  Gideon's  men  concealed 
their  lamps,  and  which  they 
•""ke  in  pieces  when  they  with- 
ilrew  their  lamps  from  them 
(<liidg.vii,16,19>   Pitchers  and 
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of  a  wooden  disk  placed  on  another  larger  one,  and 
turned  by  the  hand  by  an  attendant,  or  worked  by  a 
treadle  (Isa.  xlv,  9;  Jer.  xviii,  8;  Krclus.  xxxviii,  29, 
80;  aee  Tcnnant,  Cfylon,  i,  45*2).  The  vessel  was  then 
smoothed  and  coated  with  a  glaze,  and  finally  burned 
iq  a  furnace  (Wilkinson,  A  nc,  Kgypt.  ii,  108),  We  Bnd 
allusions  to  the  potsherds,  i.  e.  broken  pieces  of  vessels 
used  as  crucibles,  or  burst  by  the  furnace,  and  to  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  latter  clean  (Isa.  xxx,  14;  xlv, 
9;  Jobii.  »;  I'sa.  xxii,  16;  Prov.  xxvi,  23;  Ecclus. 
xxxviii,  29).  The  materials,  forms,  and  manufacture 
nf  earthenware  vessels  are  still  very  similar  throughout 
Western  Asia,  and  are  also  the  same  which  were  an- 
ciently in  use.  This  we  know  fn>m  the  comparison  of 
ancient  paintings  and  sculptures  with  modem  manufact- 
ures, as  well  as  from  the  vast  quantities  of  broken  pot- 
tery which  are  found  u|ion  the  sites  of  ancient  cities. 
The  ancient  potters  "  frequently  kneaded  the  clay  with 
their  feet,  and  after  it  had  been  properly  worked  up,  they 
formetl  it  into  a  mass  of  convenient  size  with  the  hand, 
and  placed  it  on  the  wheel,  which,  to  judge  from  that 
represented  in  the  paintings,  was  of  very  simple  con- 
struction, and  turned  with  the  hand.  The  various  forms 
of  the  vases  were  made  by  the  finger  during  the  revo- 
lution; the  handles,  if  they  had  any,  were  afterwards 
affixed  to  them ;  and  the  devices  and  other  ornamental 
parts  were  traced  with  a  wooden  or  metal  instrument, 
previously  to  their  being  bake<l.  They  were  then  suf- 
fered to  dry,  and  for  this  purpose  were  placed  on  planks 
of  wood ;  they  were  afterwards  arranged  with  great  care 
on  trays,  and  carried,  b}*  means  of  the  usual  yoke,  borne 
on  men's  shoulders,  to  the  oven"  (Wilkinson,  .4flc.  Egypt, 
ii,  107  sq.:  Birch,  llUt.  of  Pottery,  i,  152;  SaalschUtz, 
.1  rchaol.  rf.  Hebr.  i,  14, 1 1).  For  a  description  of  pottery 
as  ni>w,  and  from  ancient  times,  practiced  in  Palestine, 
see  Thomson,  iMnd  and  Book,  ii,  281  sq.  Earthen  ves- 
sels were  used,  both  by  Egj'ptians  and  Jews,  fur  various 
purposes  besides  culinary.  Deeds  were  kept  in  them 
(Jer.  xxxii,  14).  Tiles  with  patterns  and  writing  were 
common  both  in  Egypt  and  Aswyria,  and  were  also  in 
use  in  Palestine  (Ezek.  iv,  1).  There  was  at  Jerusalem 
a  royal  establishment  of  potters  (1  Chron.  iv,  28),  from 
whose  employment,  and  from  the  fragments  cast  away 
in  the  process,  the  Potter's  Field  perhaps  received  its 
name  ( Isa.  xxx,  1 4).  Whether  the  term  "  potter"  (Zech. 
xi,  13)  is  to  be  so  Interpreted  may  be  doubted,  as  it  may 
he  taken  for  "  artificer"  in  general,  and  also  "  treasurer," 
as  if  the  coin  mentioned  were  to  be  weighed,  and  per- 
haps mclte<l  down  to  be  recoined  (Uesen.  Tketaur.  p. 
619),    See  CiJiv. 

Potter,  Alonzo,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  bishop  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Beek- 
man  (now  La  Urange),  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  July  6, 


1800.    nis  parents,  who  belonged  to  the 
Society  of  Friends,  were  oountt7--people  of 
good  blood,  honestly  devoted  to  the  ben 
interests  of  home  and  friends.    They  were 
remarkably  well  educated  for  their  times 
and  surroundings,  and  highly  esteemed  in 
the  vicinity.    After  securing  a  good  ele- 
mentary training  at  the  district  school, 
Alonzo  went,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  to  oii 
academy  in  Poughkeepsie,  and  three  yean 
after  was  admitted  to  Union  College,  where 
he  at  once  took  the  highest  rank  in  his 
class.     Upon  the  completion  of  his  college 
course>he  connected  himself  with  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  soon  after  decided  to 
prepare  for  holy  orders  in  that  com  m  onion. 
He  commenced  bis  theological  studies  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel 
U.  Turner,  but  before  Potter  was  oite-and- 
twenty  years  old  he  reluctantly  accepted 
the  appointment  of  tutor  in  his  idma  mater. 
Within  a  twelvemonth  he  was  promoted  to 
the  professorship  of  mathematics  and  nat- 
ural philosophy,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  first  appeared  in  print  as  the  author  of  a  treatise 
on  Logarithms,  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  highly 
creditable  scientific  performance.     He  still  continued 
his  studies  for  the  ministr}-,  was  admitted  to  deacon's 
orders  by  bishop  Hobart,  and  was  ad\-anced  to  the 
priesthood  by  bishop  Rrownell  in  1824.     In  the  year 
1826  he  quitted  the  college  to  become  rector  of  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Boston,  a  position  in  which  he  gained 
a  wide  infiuence  by  the  simplicity  and  earnestness  of 
his  character,  the  fidelity  of  his  ministrations,  and  the 
ctnitagious  fervor  of  his  religious  sympathies.     The 
preaching  of  Dr.  Potter  opened   a  new  ten.     With 
no  spirit  of  dogmatism  or  controversy,  he  set  forth  the 
cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Church,  appealing  equally  to 
the  iirtellect  and  the  heart,  and  drawing  many  within  a 
new  circle  of  religious  associations.     "  He  was  always 
realty,"  says  his  biographer, " to  aid  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  education  and  sound  learning.     He  was  an 
advocate  of  scientific  pursuits.    He  gave  his  influence 
both  by  precept  and  example  to  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance,    fiach  of  these  subjects  he  advanced  with  great 
ability,  sometimes  by  a  course  of  public  lectures,  some- 
times by  a  written  discourse,  but  more  frequently  an 
extempore  address,  in  all  which  he  was  pre-eminently 
successful.     His  engagements  in  these  varioDs  objects, 
with  his  incessant  parochial  duties,  constituted  a  vast 
amount  of  labor  too  great  to  be  home  for  a  long  time. 
Exhanstion  from  this  amount  of  work,  together  with 
other  causes  not  under  his  control,  compelled  him  to  re- 
sign his  rectorship  in  1831.     No  rector  was  ever  more 
deeply  loved  by  the  people  of  his  charge,  or  moumert 
with  a  deeper  sorrow  when  he  left  them.    Taken  in  all 
its  aspects,  his  ministry  in  Boston  was  a  marked  success. 
It  gave  an  impetus  to  vital  religion  which  is  still  fell 
and  will  extend  to  the  distant  future."     In  1831  Dr. 
Potter  accepted  the  ehair  of  moral  and  intellectual  phi- 
losophy in  Union  College,  which  was  urged  upon  him 
as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  would  consent  to  sever 
his  pastoral  relations.     He  at  once  identified  himself 
with  the  college  as  one  who  looked  for  notliiiif;  beyond 
it.     He  applied  himself  to  stndy  and  instruction  with 
the  cheerful  ^mestness  which  was  an  attribute  of  his 
nature.     He  was  eminently  an  educator,  calling  out  the 
power  of  thought  and  language  in  his  pupils  and  exert- 
ing his  own.     He  was  distinguished  for  his  rare  power 
of  analysis,  and  his  peculiar  ter^ness  and  felicity  of  ex- 
pression.    He  had  a  wonderful  power  of  impressing 
iiimselt'  upon  those  with  whom  he  bad  to  do.     He  tians- 
fu-sed  himself  into  their  nature,  took  possession  of  their 
minds  and  wills,  and  imbued  them  with  his  own  ideas 
and  principles  of  action.    In  1888  he  was  appointed 
vice-president  of  the  college,  and,  with  the  advanced 
age  of  Or,  Nott,  who  had  become  bis  father-in-law,  Oi. 
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Potter  njuanlljr  took  a  leading  share  in  the  adminiatra- 
ciua.  He  had  an  inborn  aptitude  for  government,  and, 
though  more  rigid  and  uncumpromiring  in  his  meaiiureH 
than  president  Nutt,  understood  the  art  of  graciously 
Uending  soarity  wiUi  decision.  On  the  saspension  of 
bishop  U.  L'.  Underdonk  (q.  v.)  in  1846,  and  after  a  pro- 
tracted balloting  between  the  supporten  of  the  Kev. 
Dra.  Bon-man  and  Tyng,  Dr.  Potter  was  elected  bishop 
of  Pennsylvania  on  Hay  23,  and  consecrated  in  the  month 
of  September  of  the  same  year.  Henceforth  his  life  is 
ibonxigfaly  identified  with  the  interests  of  the  Chorch 
he  served.     Say*  bishop  Stevens: 

**Hi*  ides  of  the  offlce  and  work  of  a  birbop  was  Terr 
kfith ;  regarding  him  not  merely  an  i^n  ecclesiastical  ofll- 
cer,  bat  as  one  who,  flrom  his  position  and  upportnnltics 
sd  toflaence,  had  vast  roeau?,  within  nnd  around  him,  of 


enldtng  that  Chorch  and  ebapiitg  great  InBtiintioiis  of 
charf  tr  or  Icamlnir,  monldlug  ihe  clergy  and  being  a  lead- 
er of  ue  Israel  orGud  In  Iik  aitnclcs  npon  the  stronghold 


M  do,  Satao,  and  death.  Few  men  cared  less  fur  the 
bonon  of  ibe  episcopate ;  few  nsed  the  offlce  more  as  the 
baatrameut  of  largest  rood,  ami,  as  a  neccosary  cont- 
inence foUowlog  the  divine  law  of  Ood,  who  has  said, 
'Ttaem  that  honor  me  I  will  honor,'  few  men  were  more 
konored  In  their  episcopate ;  not  by  Disown  Chnrch  alone, 
hot  by  all  dennmluatlons  nf  Christians,  and  by  all  the 
gooi  and  intelligeat  classes  of  the  slate.  He  made  uo 
show  of  power ;  It  rather  emanated  ttom  him  than  was 
wielded  by  him." — Funeral  oration. 

By  bis  pradenoe  and  discretion  he  fused  together  ele- 
isents  of  strife  that  had  long  wrangled  with  each 
otber.  He  inangurated  great  schemes  of  Christian 
beneroletice  and  education,  and  carried  them  forward  to 
almost  cDoiplete  soccesa.  He  was  diligent  in  cultivating 
all  portions  of  the  diocese,  laboring  when  he  shoultl 
have  been  resting,  and  not  sparing  himself  when  the 
ptoridential  warnings  of  God  were  calling  to  him  to 
pause  and  recruit.  Although  endowed  with  an  admirable 
physical  constitution,  he  was  at  length  compelled  to  ab- 
stain entirely  from  intellectual  exertion,  and  decide<i  to 
accept  an  invitation  from  the  Pacific  Steamship  Co.  to 
take  passage  in  one  of  their  vessels  for  San  Francisco  by 
the  way  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  He  arrived  in  the 
harbor  of  that  city  on  the  1st  of  July,  1865,  but  was 
already  prostrate  with  a  fever  which  he  bad  contracted 
by  landing  on  the  Isthmus  and  passing  a  night  at  Aspin- 
w'all,  and  was  too  weak  to  be  removed  from  the  ship. 
He  died  July  4. 

Sincerely  attached  to  the  Church  in  which  be  held 
a  position  of  eminent  honor  and  dignity,  bishop  Alonzo 
Potter  was  singtUarly  free  from  ecclesiastical  prejudice 
and  narrowness.  He  was  a  man  of  no  less  conspicuous 
nark  as  a  citizen  than  as  a  churchman.  He  was  a  friend 
of  wholesome  reforms,  without  the  tenacious  adherence 
to  tbe  past  which  dreads  the  progress  of  light  in  novel 
manifestations.  He  was  a  patriot  of  the  purest  type,  a 
man  of  the  antique  virtue  which  seasoned  our  republic 
with  aalt  in  the  days  of  her  noblest  development.  In 
tbe  darkest  hours  of  our  great  national  struggle  he  was 
always  decided  and  hopeful.  He  took  strong  ground  in 
behalf  of  tbe  government,  ami  never  cherished  a  doubt 
of  tbe  justice  or  the  success  of  the  national  cause.  From 
his  yuuth  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  tbe 
African  race,  and  was  ever  ready  to  recognise  the  man- 
hood of  the  negro  and  his  claims  to  advancement  tn  a 
bigber  sphere,  and  he  was  forced  to  a  public  declaration 
of  these  principles  in  order  to  silence  the  pro-slavery 
assamptions  of  bishop  Hopkins  of  Vermont.  Tbe  zeal, 
however,  which  bishop  Potter  exhibited  on  these  occa- 
sions for  the  extension  of  equal  rights  to  all  orders  and 
eonditions  of  men,  was  no  sudden  impulse  of  feeling,  but 
a  oooviction  which  was  formed  in  his  early  days,  and 
strengthened  by  subsequent  experience  and  reflection. 
His  influence,  which  extended  to  a  wide  circle,  was  due, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  his  weight  of  character  rather 
(ban  to  any  extraordinary  brilliancy  of  intellectual  en- 
doaincnt.  He  possessed  talents  of  a  solid  and  maseu- 
liae  Older.  His  mind  was  eminently  discriminating, 
dear  in  its  perceptions,  and  sound  in  its  deductions. 
He  had  great  powen  of  reasoning,  his  judgment  was  al- 


most unerring,  and  his  habits  of  thought  remarkable  for 
justness  and  accuracy.  His  gifts  of  imagination  were 
subordinate  to  the  intuitive  and  logical  faculty.  He 
never  sought  to  produce  illusions  by  the  pomp  of  words, 
but  to  generate  convictions  by  the  power  of  argument 
and  illustration.  But  it  was  the  singular  probity  of  his 
nature,  the  temperate  candor  of  his  judgments,  and  the 
purity  and  elevation  of  his  puriXMes  which  inspired 
such  imiveraal  confidence  in  liis  character,  and  gave 
him  such  nwrked  eminence  among  tbe  eminent  men  of 
his  day.  Bishop  Potter  was  especially  identified  with 
the  organization  of  the  hospital  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  and  the  establishment  of  the  Divinity 
School  of  tbe  Church  in  Philadelphia.  He  published, 
The  PrmcipUt  of  Science  applied  to  the  Domestic  and 
Mechanic  Arts  (ISiX) i—PulUical  £commy  (1841):— 
Handbook  for  Seadert  and  Studmit  (1847)  :—Di*- 
courtt,  Ckarget,  Addrttus,  etc  (1858) : — ReUgioui  Phi- 
lotophy  (1870)  •.—Plan  of  Temperance  Orgamtation  for 
Cities :  — and,  with  Geo.  B.  Emerson,  The  School  and 
Schoobruuter  (1844),  which  was  widely  distributed,  es- 
pecially in  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  and  greatly 
aided  the  cause  of  popular  education.  He  edited  six 
vols,  of  Harper's  "  Family  Library ;"  Wilks's  Chrisliim 
Essags  (1829);  Maria  James's  Poems  (1889),  and  Fif- 
teen /.Miuret  on  the  Kmknces  of  Christianity  by  Clergy- 
men of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  (1855,  8vo). 
Between  1845  and  1853  he  delivered  five  counes  of 
"  Lowell  Institute  Lectures"  on  subjects  connected  with 
natural  theology.  Of  these  efforts  bishop  Stevens  takes 
occasion  to  say : 

"As  a  philosopher  he  would  have  been  known  with  a 
European  repniatinn  had  he  pnblished  bnt  one  of  the  nn- 
Dntsbed  volumes  which  lie  in  the  seclnsiou  of  his  library. 
1  rerer  to  his  'Lowell  Institute  Lecture?.'  Thene  lectures 
showed  that  he  had  studied  deeply  the  physiology  and 
psychology  of  man  :  that  he  compreheuded  the  varying 
forms  of  philosophy,  and  the  profound  ethics  of  the  old 
maslers  of  that  science.  They  evinced  his  boldness  and 
his  ability  in  grappling  with  the  great  questions  that 
grow  out  of  man's  relations  to  Gt>d,  to  man,  and  to  a 
fallen  world.  They  were  full  of  thoronghly  digested 
thonght,  calm  and  logical  reasoning,  ezpresited  with  al- 
most aphoristic  terseness,  illnmlnated  by  the  most  apt 
and  forciitle  lllnstrations,  and  rose  at  limes  tn  a  degree 
of  eloquence  which,  even  as  read  In  the  printed  liages  of 
a  newspaper  report,  makes  the  mind  glow  and  tingle  with 
delight.  Thepe  sixty  lectures,  ranking  in  the  pnbltc  mind 
as  among  the  best  of  the  many  good  <me8  which  that  in- 
stitution bss  called  forth,  were  delivered  witbnnt  any 
written  page,  and  only  uccaslunally  did  be  use  brief  notes 
tu  guide  his  course." 

See  Mmoirt  of  the  Life  and  Services  nf  the  Jit,  Rev. 
AUmzo  Potter,  D.U.,  LL.D.,  by  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe, 
D.D.  (Phils.  1871,  12mo);  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
Amer.  Auth.  a.  v. ;  Drake,  Diet,  of  Amer.  Biog.  8.  v.; 
Church  Rev.  1865,  p.  499, 500.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Potter,  Barnabas,  an  English  divine  of  note,  was 
bom  in  Westmoreland  in  1578.  He  was  educated  at 
Qoeen's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  first  chosen  a 
scholar,  then  a  fellow,  and  afterwards  provost.  After 
leaving  college,  he  was  for  a  time  lecturer  at  Abington 
and  at  Totness,  in  Devonshire.  In  the  following  year 
he  determined  to  enter  the  ministry,  anil  was  installed 
pastor  at  Devonshire.  He  was  next  unanimously  elect- 
ed provost  of  Queen's  College,  and  also  made  chaplain- 
in-ordinaiy  to  prince  Charles,  and  was  called  at  court 
"  the  penitential  preacher."  He  held  this  position  for 
ten  years,  when  he  decided  to  return  to  his  former 
charge  at  Devonshire,  King  Charles,  who  held  him  in 
high  esteem,  promptly  nominated  him  bishop  of  Car- 
lisle, in  1628.  In  the  episcopate  he  was  a  man  of  few 
words,  and  a  very  affecting  preacher;  his  custom  was 
to  write  his  sermons  in  parts  and  commit  them  to  mem- 
ory. He  was  a  close  student,  and  possessed  a  remark- 
able memory.  He  became  very  proficient  in  the  He- 
brew language.  He  preached  at  Westminster,  and  so 
strongly  did  he  attack  the  corruptions  which  had  sprung 
into  the  Chnrch  that  be  was  censured  as  popish ;  and 
this  accusation,  it  is  said,  he  took  so  much  to  heart  that 
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he  fell  lick  and  died,  in  1642.  He  pabli8he<l,  T%e  Bar- 
onet't  Burial  (Oxford,  161S),  •  sermon  :—£a*ter  Tuet- 
dan,  aoother  Mnnon: — l^dunt  on  tome  Chapten  of 
Genftit.  SeeVfood, Athena  Oxon.;  ¥alieT,]VortAiet of 
Wetlmoreland;  AlUbone,  Did,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Au- 
(Aorj,s.v.;  Middleton,£vunjr. £K);.iii,152Ki.  (J.U.W.) 

Potter,  ChiiBtopher,  D.D.,  a  learned  English 
Arminian  divine,  nephew  of  the  precedin{(,  was  bom  in 
Westmoreland  about  1691.  He  was  admitted  to  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  in  1606,  where  he  took,  in  due  time, 
both  the  degrees  in  arts  And  divinity.  He  was  first 
made  fellow,  and  in  1626  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the 
proroetship  of  his  college.  Though  a  zealous  puritan- 
ical preacher,  he  became  at  length  an  adherent  of  Laud. 
In  1628  he  preached  a  sermon  at  Ely  House  upon  the 
consecration  of  his  uncle,  who,  **  though  a  thorough- 
paced Calvinist,"  says  Wood  {Alhen.  Oxon.),  was  made 
bishop  of  Carlide  by  the  endeavors  of  Laud.  In  1683 
Christopher  Potter  published.  An  A  tmetr  to  a  late  Popith 
Pamphlet  entitled  "  Charity  MiMaken,"  which  he  wrote 
by  the  special  order  of  Charles  I,  whose  chaplain  he  was. 
In  1635  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Worcester, 
and  in  1640  became  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  in  the 
execution  of  which  office  he  met  with  some  trouble  from 
the  members  of  the  Long  Parliament.  Upon  the  break- 
ing-out of  the  civil  wars  he  sent  all  his  plate  to  the  king, 
and  declared  that  he  would  rather,  like  Diogenes,  drink 
out  of  the  hollow  of  his  band  than  that  his  majesty 
should  want ;  and  he  afterwards  suffered  much  for  the 
royal  cause.  He  was  nominated  to  the  deanery  of  Dur- 
ham January,  1646;  but  was  prevented  from  being  in- 
stalled by  his  death,  which  happened  at  his  college  in 
tbe  March  following.  He  was  learned,  and  of  exempla- 
ry life  and  conversation.  He  published.  Father  Paute 
Hitt,  of  the  QuarrtU  of  Pope  Paul  V  irith  the  Slate  of 
Feniee(Lond.  1626,4to):— £ennoiu(1629,8vo):— iraa< 
ofCharitie  (Oxf.  1683, 12mo);  to  this  publication  ref- 
erence was  made  above :  — Kindica/ion  of  Myttlf  touch- 
ing the  Doclrine  nf  Predeitinalion  (1651, 12mo,  and  often 
since).  See  Hook,  £«:/«.  ^toy.viii,  185;  Fuller,  Ifor- 
thiee  of  Weelnun-eland ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
Authon,a.v.    (J.H.W.) 

Potter,  Francis,  an  English  divine,  was  bom  in 
1594  at  Myre,  in  Wiltshire,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Oxford.  He  took  holy  orders,  and,  after  suc- 
cessively filling  various  preferments,  became  in  1637  rec- 
tor of  Kilmington.  He  died  in  1678.  He  was  a  man 
of  learning  and  mechanical  ingenuity.  He  published. 
An  Interpretation  of  the  Kumber  666,  etc.  (Oxf.  1642, 
4to;  in  Latin,  translated  by  Thomas  Gibbet  and  oth- 
eia,  Amst.  1677,  8vo;  also  translated  into  French  and 
Dutch).  It  was  attacked  by  Rev.  Lambert  Morehouse, 
to  whom  Potter  wrote  a  reply ;  but  neither  tbe  attack 
nor  reply  was  ever  published.  A  great  authority  (Jo- 
seph Mede)  thus  commends  Potter's  Interpretation: 
"  This  discourse  of  the  Number  of  the  Beast  is  the  hap- 
piest that  ever  yet  came  into  the  world,  and  such  as 
cannot  be  read  (save  of  those  that  perhR|»  will  not  be- 
lieve it)  without  much  admiration."  See  A  then,  Oxon. ; 
Aubrey's  MSS.,  in  Letters  of  Enrnient  Pertont  (1813,  3 
vols.  8vo)  -.—General  Dictionary ;  Walker,  Sufferingi  of 
the  Clergy. 

Potter,  Isaiall,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Plymouth,  Conn.,  in  1746.  He  was  educated 
at  Yale  College,  class  of  1767,  studied  theology  with  Dr. 
Sroalley,  of  Berlin,  Conn.,  and  was  the  first  settled  min- 
ister at  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  from  July  6, 1772,  to  his  death, 
July  2, 1817.    He  published  some  occasional  Sernumi. 

Potter,  John,  an  Anglican  prelate  of  much  note, 
was  bom  in  1674  of  very  bumble  parentage.  He  was, 
however,  given  all  the  educational  facilities  as  if  of  su- 
perior rank,  and,  manifesting  a  more  than  usual  aptitude 
for  study,  was  sent  at  fourteen  to  the  University  Col- 
lege of  Oxford ;  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1692,  and  in 
1694  became  fellow  of  Lincoln  College.  He  had  by  this 
time  made  great  attainments  in  classical  leaning,  and, 


though  still  very  young,  was  encouraged  by  Dr.  Ckar^ 
lett,  the  master  of  University  CcdIege,  to  pubUsh  is 
1694  a  collection  which  he  had  made  of  vatioos  Rul- 
ings and  notes  on  Plutarch's  treatise  De  AmUnUi 
Poetit,  a  work  which  he  followed  soon  after  by  va- 
rious readings  and  notes  on  an  oration  of  BasiL    Hii 
greater  works  appeared  soon  after :  his  edition  of  Ly- 
cophron,  and  his  A  rehaologia  Greeca  (1697),  the  fanner 
gaining  him  a  world-wide  reputation.    In  1698  be  en- 
tered into  holy  orders,  and  from  that  time  bis  studies 
appear  to  have  been  almost  exclusively  professional,  and 
he  passed  from  one  preferment  in  the  Church  to  an- 
other, till  at  last  he  reached  the  highest  dignity.    Arch- 
bishop Tenison  made  him  his  chaplain,  and  gave  him 
the  living  of  Great  Mongeham  in  Kent,  and  subse- 
quently other  preferment  in  Backinghamshire  and  Ox- 
fordshire.     He  became  chaplain  to  Queen  Anne  and 
regius  professor  of  divinity  in  tbe  University  of  Oxford 
in  1708.     In  the  same  year  be  published  an  excelleu 
edition  of  the  works  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (2  voh. 
foL).    His  other  publications  were  Sermone  and  Charges, 
and  A  Discourse  on  Church  Government.     In  1715  he 
was  made  bishop  of  Oxford,  and  in  1737  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  which  high  station  he  supported  with  much 
dignity  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Oct.  21,  1747.    Hit 
theological  works  were  published  at  Oxford  (17^  t 
vols.  8vo),     Archbishop  Potter  was  a  man  of  much  in- 
dustry, but  hardly  a  great  scholar:  a  compiler  rather 
than  an  original  investigator,  and  hence  his  works  are 
of  little  value  in  our  day.     As  an  ecclesiastic  be  was 
haughty  and  overxealous,  as  well  as  excesaivelT  natiow. 
See  Hook,  £celes.  Biog.  viii,  142;  Biog.  Brit,  a.  v.: 
English  Cydop.  a.  v. ;  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  Amrr. 
Aulh.»,v.,  Perry,  Eedes.  Bit,  of  the  Ch.  ofEnglani, 
iu,  199.860  sq.    (J.H.W.) 

Potter,  John  'W,,  a  Preabyterian  minister,  wu 
bom  in  Beaver  Co.,  Pa.,  July  DO,  1832.  He  was  tbe 
child  of  pious  parents,  and  early  made  a  profession  of 
religion.  He  graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  Canons- 
burg,  Pa.,  in  1869;  studied  divinity  in  the  Western 
Theologiosl  Seroinarj-,  Alleghany,  Pa, ;  was  licensed  by 
Alleghany  City  Presbytery ;  and,  after  supph-ing  some 
churches  for  a  time,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Chntch 
of  Plains,  Pa.,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  Sept.  8, 
1868.  Subsequently  he  was  eameslly  solicited,  and, 
after  prayerful  consideration,  consented  to  take  charp 
of  Fairmount  Church,  Pa.,  in  connecrion  with  that  of 
Plains,  which  relation  existed  till  he  died,  June  10. 
1866.  Mr.  Potter  was  a  favorite  pastor  and  an  excel- 
lent preacher.  His  preaching  was  plain,  pointed,  and 
scriptural.  He  always  carefully  prepared  his  sermam. 
SeeWil8on,Prefi.J7ifr.i4/mamH!,I867,p.l91.    (J.US.) 

Potter,  Robert,  an  Anglican  divine,  noted  some- 
what as  a  poet,  was  bom  in  1721 ;  was  educated  ai 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  for  some  years 
vicar  of  Seaming,  after  which  he  obtained  the  livings 
nf  Lowestoft  and  Kessingland,  and  a  prebend  in  the 
cathedral  nf  Norwich.  He  died  in  1804.  His  origiiisl 
poetry  consists  of  a  volume  of  Poems,  and  two  Odes  ftois 
Isaiah  (a  translation  of  The  Oracle  concerning  BabyUn 
and  The  Song  of  Exultation),  and  is  much  above  medi- 
ocrity. But  he  is  best  known  by  his  spirited  versions  of 
iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  He  also  poUisbed 
A  Sermon  on  the  Thanksgiving  for  the  Peace  (1802). 

Potter's  Field  (aypbt  rou  iapapii»s ;  Vulg.  ager 
figuti),  a  piece  of  ground  which,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Matthew  (xxvii,  7),  was  purchased  by  the 
priests  with  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  rejected  by  Jodas, 
and  converted  into  a  burial-place  for  Jews  not  bekmg- 
ing  to  the  city.  In  the  narrative  of  the  Acta  (i,  18, 
19)  the  purchase  is  made  by  Judas  htmaelf,  and  neither 
the  potter's  field,  its  connection  with  the  priests,  nor 
its  ultimate  application  is  mentioned.  That  Matthew 
was  well  assured  of  the  accuracy  of  hia  version  of  the 
occurrence  is  evident  from  his  adducing  it  (rer.  9)  as  a 
fulfilment  of  an  ancient  prediction.    What  that  piedic- 
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tioa  WM,  and  who  made  it,  is  not,  however,  altogether 
deal.  Matthew  names  Jeremiah ;  but  there  is  nu  pas- 
sage in  the  book  or  Jeremiah,  as  we  possess  it  (either 
in  the  Hebrew  or  SepL),  resembling  that  which  he 
girea;  and  that  in  Zecbariah,  which  is  usually  sup- 
poBcd  to  be  alluded  to,  has  not  a  very  perfect  likeness 
to  it. 


Ifatt.  zxTll,  9. 
Then  was  fltlfllled  that 
which  was  spoken  by  Jer- 
emy the  prophet,  saying, 
And  thry  took  the  thiny 
idecc*  of  KiWer,  the  price  of 
nim  that  whk  Tslaed,  whom 
Ibey  of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael did  vnlne,  nnd  gave 
theia  for  the  potter's  neld, 
as  ibe  Lurd  appointed  me. 


Zech.  xl.  It. 
And  I  said  unto  them. 
If  ye  think  good,  ^ve  my 
price ;  and  ff  not,  forbear. 
So  they  weighed  for  my 
price  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 
And  Jetiuvah  said  nuto  me, 
Cast  it  nnti>  the  potter; 
a  s;oodly  price  that  I  was 

rrfsed  «t  by  tbeml  And 
took  the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver,  and  cast  them  to  the 
ttotter  In  the  hotise  of  Jeho- 
vah. 

Ev-en  this  coincidence  is  somewhat  doubtful;  for  the 
word  above  translated  "  potter"  (*ix'l*ij)  is  in  the  Sept. 
Rndered  "  furnace,"  and  by  modem  scholars  (Gesenius, 
Flint,  Ewald,  De  Wette,  Herxheimer — fullowing  the 
Taigum,  Pesbito-Syriac,  and  Kimchi)  "treasury"  or 
"treasurer."  Supposing,  however,  this  passage  to  be 
that  which  Matthew  refers  to,  several  explanations 
suggest  themselves: 

1.  That  the  evangelist  unintentionally  substituted 
the  name  of  Jeremiah  fur  that  of  Zechariah,at  the  same 
ume  altering  the  passage  to  suit  bis  immediate  object, 
in  the  same  way  that  Paul  has  done  in  Kom.  x,  6-9 
(camp,  with  Deut.  viii,  17;  xxx,  U-14),  1  Cof.  xv,  46 
(compu  with  Gen.  ii,  7).  See  Jowett,  St.  PauFi  EpUUei 
(Eaag  om  Quotatiotu,  etc.). 

%  That  this  portion  of  the  hook  of  Zecbariah — a 
boolt  the  dilTerent  portions  of  which  have  been  thought 
by^  aome  to  be  in  different  styles  and  by  different  au- 
thors— was  in  the  time  of  Matthew  attributed  to  Jer- 
emiah. 

3,  That  the  reference  is  to  some  passage  of  Jere- 
miah which  has  been  lost  from  its  place  in  his  book, 
and  exists  only  in  the  evangelist.  Some  slight  support 
a  aflurded  to  this  view  by  the  fact  that  potters  and  the 
bealitiea  occupied  by  them  are  twice  alluded  to  by 
Joemiab.  Its  partiiU  correspondence  with  Zech.  xi, 
12,  13,  is  no  argument  against  its  having  at  one  time 
formed  a  part  of  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah ;  for  it  is 
well  known  to  every  student  of  the  Bible  that  similar 
correspondences  are  continually  found  in  the  prophets. 
See,  for  instance,  Jer.  zlviii,  46,  comp.  with  NumU  xxi, 
27,  ^ ;  xxi V,  17 ;  Jer.  xlix,  27,  oomp.  with  Amos  i,  4. 
For  other  examples,  see  Dr.  Pusey's  Commentary  on 
Abws  and  Micah, — Smith. 

A.  The  name  "  Jeremiah"  may  have  been  added  by 
aooie  later  hand.  Thb  is  the  most  probable  view.  See 
jEMTMTaH,  Book  op. 

There  are  several  potteries  now  in  Jerusalem,  as  there 
seem  always  to  have  been.  On  the  present  spot  shown 
as  "  the  Potter's  Field,"  see  Ackluama. 

PottSTB'  Gate  (n-iO-inn  -iSO),  a  gate  in  Jeru- 
salem which  led  to  the  valley  of  Hinnnm  (Jer.  xix,  2). 
It  is  therefore  to  be  sought  on  the  west  side  of  the  city, 
and  is  perhaps  the  same  with  the  Valley  gate,  so  named 
from  that  valley;  and  with  the  Bethlehem  or  Jaffa 
gate  of  the  present  day,  if  not  with  the  Dung  gate  (see 
Ewald,  Gaek.  IsraeCs,  iii,  66),  The  Hebrew  name  seems 
to  be  derived  from  D'^n,  chira,  a  pot  (see  Gesen.  The- 
mmr.  i,  622).  Perhaps  the  potteries  were  in  the  vicin- 
ity. Others,  as  Buxtorf  and  Ewald,  would  render  the 
word  JCiul  ffote,  but  this  would  not  lead  to  the  valley 
«f  UlDoam.  If  the  custom  bad  obtained  so  early  of 
railing  oaeleas  things  into  the  valley  of  Hinnom  or 
TtpiUli,  the  word  might  be  rendered  accurately  Pot- 
sherd gate,  ot  Refuse  gate.  The  reference  in  Zech.  xi, 
IS  is  pnbably  not  to  this  gate  (Gesen.  TkeiOHr.  p,  619). 
See  JKBuaAUJt. 


Fottier,  FRASfOis,  a  French  missionary,  was  bom 
at  Laches  in  1718.  He  was  educated  at  Paris  in  the 
Seminary  of  Saint-Esprit  In  1758  he  was  sent  as  a 
missionary  to  the  countries  of  Western  China.  His 
zeal  was  rewarded  with  the  apostolic  vicariate  of  Tse- 
tchouan,  and  subsequently  honored  with  the  title  of 
bishop  in  parlibus  of  Agathopolis.  lu  1769  be  visited 
the  Chen-si  (more  to  the  north),  and  there  made  more 
than  sixty  thousand  proselytes.  He  died  Sept.  28, 1792. 
Puttier  wrote  several  letten  on  his  peregrinations  in  the 
Celestial  Empire.  They  abound  in  curious  information 
about  the  principal  Chinese  provinces,  about  Southern 
Tartaiy,  and  even  Thibet.  The  author  describes  the 
mountain-ranges  of  Sine-Ling,  in  which  he  often  found 
a  refuge  in  times  of  persecution.  There  is  little  flattery 
for  the  Chinese  in  bis  account  of  their  manners,  but  he 
thinks  that  they  are  not  incorrigible.  It  is  to  he  re- 
gretted that  Pottier  neglected  altogether  to  give  us  in- 
formation about  the  natural  history  of  those  countries. 
His  purpose  was  to  write  a  journal  of  his  life  and  of  the 
progress  of  Romanism,  rather  than  a  work  useful  to  the 
learned Hoefer,  Nottv.  Biog.  Ginirak,  s.  v.  See  Saint- 
Martin,  Eloge  de  P.  F.  PoUier;  NouvetleM  LeUra  id^fi- 
anttt,  vol.  i  and  iii. 

Potts,  Oeorge,  D.O.,  an  eminent  Presbyterian 
divine,  was  bora  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  15, 1802. 
In  his  father's  family  he  enjoyed  some  of  the  best  oppor- 
tunities for  forming  his  mind  and  heart.  These  were 
derived  not  only  from  parental  counsels  and  instructions, 
but  also  from  the  frequent  presence  in  his  father's  hos- 
pitable dwelling  of  redned  Chiistian  society.  He  had 
a  good  training  for  college,  and  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1819.  He  studied  theology 
at  Princeton  Seminary,  and  was  licensed  even  before 
graduation  in  1828,  and  ordained  as  an  evangelist  Oct.  7, 
1823;  was  pastor  of  a  Church  in  Natchez,  Miss.,  1823- 
86 ;  of  the  Duane  Street  Church,  New  York,  1836-44 ; 
and  of  the  University  Place  Church  from  1845  till  his 
death,  Sept.  16,  1864.  Dr.  Potts  was  an  eminent 
preacher.  He  was  a  man  of  flne  presence,  and  possessed 
of  great  oratorical  abilities.  But  bis  aim  in  preaching 
was  practical  rather  than  doctrinal ;  his  style  full,  and 
bordering  on  the  Hgurative ;  his  executive  ability  was 
remarkable.  He  engaged  at  one  time  in  a  controversy 
with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wainwright,  on  the  rites  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
No  Church  voithout  a  Buhop.  Strongly  attached  to  the 
doctrines  of  his  own  Church,  and  laboring  zealously 
for  the  promotion  of  its  interests,  yet  he  ever  cherished 
the  most  kindly  and  fraternal  feelings  for  the  foUow- 
eis  of  Christ  in  every  communion.  He  was,  during 
his  ministry,  connecte<I  with  various  literary,  benevo- 
lent, and  religious  institutions,  and  rendered  efficient 
service  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  He  published  single 
Strmoni,  Addresses,  Letters,  etc  (18'.!6-54),  and  con- 
tributed two  Discourses  to  The  National  Preacher,  The 
Character  of  Jezebel  to  Dr.  Wainwright's  Women  of  the 
Bible,  and  Introductions  to  Potts's  Mary,  Nos.  1  and  2. 
See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1866,  p.  161 ;  Apple- 
tons'  Ann.  Cyclop.  1864,  p.  680;  Wainwright,  Women 
of  Ike  Bible;  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Aulh. 
S.V.    (J.  US.) 

Potts,  John,  an  eminent  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  flourished  near  the  opening  of  this 
century.  He  began  to  preach  in  1812  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Phihidelpbia  Annual  Conference,  of  which  body 
he  became  a  member  in  the  following  year.  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century  he  continued  in  this  connection, 
filling  many  of  the  most  important  posts,  and  always 
giving  great  satisfaction.  He  died  Sept.  22, 1837,  after 
a  long  and  very  painful  illness.  Mr.  Potts  was  a  man 
of  varied  talent,  an  efficient  business  man,  an  able  and 
digni6ed  presiding  officer,  a  useful  pastor,  and  a  suc- 
cessful preacher. — Minutes  of  Conferences,  ii,  677. 

Potts,  William  Stephens,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  in  Northumberland  Coonty,  Pa., 
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Oct.  18, 1802.  HU  early  edncation  waa  limited.  After 
learning  the  prinler'a  trade  in  Philadelphia,  he  finally, 
in  1826,  entered  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminar}', 
which  ill-health,  the  result  of  too  cloee  application  to 
hia  studies,  compelled  him  to  leave  in  November,  1827. 
He  was,  however,  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  went  to  Sl  Louis,  laboring  on  the  way  as 
opportunity  offered,  and  was  finally  ordained  and  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  only  Presbyterian  Church  then  in 
St  Louis,  Oct,  26,  1828.  Here  be  labored  faithfully 
and  successfully  for  the  extension  of  the  Church  until, 
Marion  College  having  been  organised,  he  was  elected 
president  of  that  institution  by  the  trustees  in  1885,  and 
entered  at  once  upon  this  new  field  of  labor.  After  four 
years  of  intense  labor,  the  success  of  the  enterprise  not 
being  equal  to  his  expectations,  he  accepted  another 
call  to  St.  Louis.  In  1841  his  health  obliged  him  to 
travel,  and  he  went  to  Europe,  whence  he  returned  in 
October  of  the  same  year,  greatly  invigorated.  Early 
in  1862  sickness  compelled  him  to  discontinue  his  la- 
bors, and  he  died  March  27, 1862.  He  published  a  large 
number  of  occasional  Srrmotu,  Addrtuet,  and  contro- 
versial pamphlets.  See  Sprague,  Amtalt  of  the  Amer. 
Pulpit,  iv,  728. 

Pon  de  logol  (Iloi;  Sk  \&yoi  wrtpitvnt)  is  the 
beginning  of  one  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzum's  (q.  v.) 
hymns,  which  he  probably  composed  during  the  eight 
years  that  he  spent  in  retirement.  "  When  hia  work 
waa  done,  the  Church  ef  the  Anastasia  had  arisen,  and 
father,  mother,  brother,  and  sister,  all  were  dead.  In 
the  depths  of  its  natural  fears,  and  the  firmness  of  the 
hope  to  which  at  last  it  rises,  it  tells  the  history  of 
those  solitary  years,  and  echoes  well  the  music  of  those 
ancient  psalms  which  soar  so  often  '  out  of  the  depths' 
into  the  light  of  Qod"  (Mrs.  Charles).  Want  of  space 
does  not  allow  as  to  give  this  beautiful  hymn,  of  which 
the  first  stanza  runs  thus  in  Mrs.  Charles's  translation : 

"  Where  are  the  winged  words  f    Lost  In  the  nir. 
Where  the  h'ssh  finwsr  of  yonth  and  ^lory  r    Gone. 
The  strength  of  well-knit  llmbar    Bn>ught  low  by  care. 
Weallh  f    PUinder'd :  none  possess  but  God  nioue. 
Where  those  desr  parents  who  my  life  firct  gsve. 
And  where  that  holy  twain,  brother  and  sister  r    In  the 
grave." 

Cnmp.  BBasIer,  Atawaki  abckrittlicher  Kieder,  p.  II, 
157 ;  Fortlage,  Gaiinge  chrittlieher  Vorzeil,  p.  860  sq. ; 
Mn.  Charles,  Chrutiuu  life  m  Soug,  p.  66  aq.    (B.  P.) 

Fouget,  Antolne,  •  French  Benedictine  monk, 
was  bom  in  1650  in  the  diocese  of  B^ziers.  He  en- 
tered the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur  in  1674,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  in  which  he 
is  said  to  have  been  very  proficient,  although  he  pub- 
lished nothing  about  that  science.  He  was  a  professor 
of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  taught  distinguished  pu- 
pils, among  others  Dom  Guarin.  While  teaching  this 
language,  he  composed  a  very  easy  method,  under  the 
title  Imlitutiona  lingua  Hebraica.  The  work  was  not 
printed,  but  there  are  numerous  copies  of  it.  Pouget 
published,  in  collaboration  with  Montfaucon,  the  Latin 
translation  of  a  volume  of  Analecta  Graca  (1688,  4to). 
He  made,  together  with  Dom  Martianay,  an  edition  of 
the  works  of  Jerome,  called  the  edition  of  the  Benedic- 
tines (Paris,  1693-1 706, 6  vols,  fol.),  of  which  he  directed 
alone  the  first  volume.  He  died  at  Sorize  Oct.  14, 
1709.— Hoefer,  Ifouv.  Biog.  Gmirale,  s.  v.  See  Le  Cerf, 
BibL  dee  A  uleur*  de  la  Congrig.  de  SI.  Maur ;  Fisquet, 
Biog.  (midiW)  de  CHircmlt. 

Fouget,  Bertrand  de,  a  French  cardinal,  was 
bom  in  1280  at  Lc  Pouget,  now  the  commune  of  Aynac. 
If  we  may  believe  Villani  and  Petrarch,  it  was  rumored 
in  Italy  that  he  was  the  natural  son  of  pope  John  XXII, 
who  was  bom  m  the  same  diocese  (Cahors) ;  others  af- 
firm that  the  pope  was  his  uncle.  A  simple  deacon 
of  Castelnau  Hontratier  and  canon  of  Saint-Sauveur 
d'Aix,  he  was  comprised  in  the  first  promotion  of  cardi- 
nals, made  Dec  17,  1816,  by  John  XXII,  who,  three 
years  afterwards,  sent  him  to  Italy  with  the  most  un- 


limited powers  for  the  purpose  of  retrieving  the 
ions  of  the  Church.  At  the  bead  of  a  small  army,  Ber- 
trand, together  with  Philip  of  Valois,  who  afterwanii 
became  king  of  France,  directed  his  first  blows  againA 
Matteo  Visconti,  the  nominal  chief  of  the  Lomtmii 
Ghibellines.  He  was,  however,  unsuccessful,  and  was 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  anathemas  of  the  Church,  and 
to  preach  a  crusade  against  Matteo.  This  attempt  be- 
ing unsuccessful  also,  he  determined  to  unite  with  the 
Guelphs  and  oppose  Galea  Visconti,  who  had  succeeded 
his  father.  Genoa  and  Piacenza  took  bis  part,  Milaa 
levolted,  and  the  whole  signoria  waa  nearly  lost  to  the 
Visconti,  when  the  arrival  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  victo- 
rious at  Mllhldorf,  changed  the  state  of  things.  Ada 
some  brilliant  rather  than  real  victories,  Louis  waa  com. 
pelled  to  return  to  Germany,  leaving  the  fieki  in  po*. 
session  of  the  cardinal,  whom  the  pope  had  appointed 
bishop  of  Ostia  and  of  Velletri.  Panna  and  Reggit 
had  surrendered  to  him  in  1826;  Bologna,  Hodena,  and 
the  other  cities  of  the  Bomagna  followed  their  examplb 
But  as  he  had  neither  the  virtues  nor  the  lalents  requi- 
site to  preserve  his  conquests,  Bertrand  had  in  1329  t* 
repress  at  Parma  and  Reggio  several  revolts  a^inst  hit 
authority.  Towards  the  close  of  1330  John  of  Luxem- 
burg took,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  Louis  V,  Cremo- 
na, Parma,  Pavia,  and  Modeiu.  An  interview  held  bj 
the  cardinal  with  the  king  of  Bohemia  excited  the  dis- 
trust of  the  Italians,  and  Bertrand,  who  had  recently 
obtained  the  titles  of  marquis  of  Ancona  and  count  of 
Roroagna,  saw  the  tide  of  ill-will  and  hostility  rise  aD 
around  him.  The  marquis  of  Este,  whom  he  had  basdy 
deceived,  defeated  his  army  near  Ferrara,  and  Bologna 
expelled  him  in  March,  1884.  He  was  fain  to  aocep 
the  mediation  of  the  Florentines,  and  retired  to  Avi- 
gnon, where  the  death  of  John  XXII  (Dec.  4, 1334)  de- 
prived him  of  all  hopes  of  being  put  at  the  head  of  a 
new  expedition.  From  that  time  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  religions  matters.  He  died  at  Avignon  Feh 
3,  1352,  and  waa  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Clarisse 
Nuns,  a  congregation  founded  by  him. — Hoefer,  .Voar. 
Biog.  GiniraU,  s.  v.  See  Auberj',  HiM.  des  Cardin.  xnL 
i ;  Sismondi,  Hi»t.  det  Sipubliques  JtaUetmet. 

Fouget,  Fraa^ois-Alind,  a  French  theologian, 
was  bom  at  MontpeUier  Aug.  28, 1666.  Almost  imme- 
diately after  his  ordination  he  was  appointed  vicar  of 
Saint-Roche  at  Paris,  and  it  was  in  this  capacity  that 
he  administered  the  last  sacraments  to  La  Fontaine  (ee« 
his  account  in  the  Mem,  de  Litter,  of  the  P.  Desmoleta. 
vol  i,  pt.  ii).  He  was  made  doctor,  and  entered  in  1696 
the  Congregation  of  the  Orator}'.  Colbert,  bishop  of 
MontpeUier,  gave  him  the  direction  of  his  seminanr. 
He  returned  to  Paris,  and  held  at  the  Seminary  of  Saint- 
Magloire  public  lectures  on  the  conscience.  He  was 
appointed  member  of  the  commission  charged  with  the 
liturgical  reform  of  the  diocese  of  Paris.  The  Cati- 
chitme  de  MontpeUier,  the  principal  work  of  Pouget,  was 
published  at  Paris  in  1702  (4to,  or  5  vols,  12mo) ;  it  was 
at  once  adopted  in  all  parts  of  France,  has  gone  through 
many  editions,  and  has  l)een  translated  into  several  lan- 
guagea.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Pouget  was  puUisb- 
ing  a  Latin  edition  of  it,  in  which  the  passages  merdy 
indicated  in  the  French  work  were  extensively  filled  out. 
This  edition,  when  in  the  printing-office,  was  seized  at 
the  request  of  cardinal  de  Bissy,  and  was  published  after 
examination  by  doctor  Clavel,  with  his  comments.  The 
work  was  completed  by  the  P.  Desmoleta,  and  published 
under  the  title  of  Imtitutionet  Calholicee  (1725,  2  vob, 
fol.,  and  Ven.  1768).  There  are  few  works  of  this  kind 
in  which  the  Christian  dogmas,  the  religious  morals, 
the  sacraments,  prayers,  ceremonies,  and  customs  of  the 
Church  are  set  forth  with  greater  distinctness  and  sim- 
plicity. The  other  writings  of  Pouget  are  some  Lettert 
to  Colbert  and  to  cardinal  Noailles,  Itatructumi  ntr  la 
princ^mux  Devoin  det  Chevalien  de  Malte  (Paris,  1712, 
12mo),  and  various  manuscripts,  especially  a  work  on 
the  Breviary  of  Narhonne,  part  of  which  had  been 
printed  in  1708.    Fouget  died  at  Patia  April  4, 1728.— 
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Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GhUrak,  a.  r.  Se*  Richard  et  Gi- 
imud,  BSilioUiiqm  Sacrie;  Jottmal  eh  Dormmt,  vol 
iv,  DieL  it*  JSarismu  eccUt, ;  Fisqaet,  Biog.  (mJWite) 
dt  rairoMlt ;  Haag,  But.  de*  Dogma  (ttt  Index). 

Foolard,  Thomas -Just,  a  French  prelate,  was 
bom  at  IMeppe  Sept,  1, 1751.  He  was  ordained  priest, 
and  enjoyed  an  early  renown  as  a  preacher.  His  tal- 
ents were  rewarded  by  the  Church  with  several  preb- 
endshipo,  and  a  curacy  in  the  diocese  of  Lisieux.  At- 
tached to  the  dergy  of  Saint-Roch,  he  submitted  in 
1791  to  the  law  that  exacted  the  oath  to  the  civil  con- 
Mitution,  and  became  episcopal  vicar  of  the  Ome.  On 
the  27th  Bmmaire,  an.  ii  (Nov.  17, 1793),  be  renounced 
the  Catholic  faith  in  the  presence  of  the  Convention, 
bat  in  spite  of  this  abjuration  he  was,  after  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  appointed  constitutional  curate  of  the  parish 
of  Auberrilliers,  near  Paris,  and  took  his  seat  as  a  dep- 
uty of  the  Hante-Mame  in  the  council  held  at  Paris  in 
1797.  The  Constitutionals  made  him  bishop  of  Sadne- 
n-Loire  June  H,  1801,  but  he  lost  his  see  by  the  Con- 
cordat, and  retired  to  Paris.  Shortly  before  the  Revo- 
lattDo  of  July  be  published  a  pamphlet  under  the  title 
Jfojwa  de  natimaliier  It  Ckrgi  de  Fraace  (Paris,  1880, 
8to).  At  that  same  epoch  he  conferred  orders  on  two 
TDong  men,  and  on  three  in  1831.  Poulard  persevered 
in  bis  opinions,  and  chose  to  die  un  vrai  coruHtuHomtel. 
He  declined  the  aanstance  of  the  curate  of  his  parish, 
and  hia  body  was  carried  directly  to  the  cemetery.  Pou- 
lard died  at  Paris  March  9,  1(08.  The  two  following 
books  bare  been  most  plausibly  attributed  to  his  au- 
thorship :  Epkimiridet  rrligieutft  pour  ttnir  a  FHu- 
lobt  eodmatttjue  de  la  Fin  du  dix-huitiitne  Stick  et  du 
CvmmeiKemetit  du  dix-neaviime : — Sur  I'ital  aduel  de  In 
RrSgion  m  France. — Hoefer,  Noue.  Biog.  Gmerale,  a.  v. 

Poalle,  M1C01.AS- Louts,  a  French  preacher,  was 
bom  Feb.  10, 1703,  at  Avignon.  He  was  destined  to  the 
iDsgistracy,  and  studied  law.  But  he  did  not  allow 
those  grave  pursuits  to  interfere  with  his  poetical  tastes, 
sod  presented  at  the  Jeux  Floraux  several  poems  which 
vers  crowned.  Towsrds  1735  he  received  orders,  and 
fmm  that  time  devoted  himself  entirely  to  oratory. 
Eneooraged  by  the  favor  some  of  his  panegyrics  and  ser- 
mons bad  met  with  at  the  hands  of  his  country-men,  he 
repaired  to  Paris  in  1738,  and  preached  in  nearly  all  the 
peat  pulpits.  In  1745  a  life-rent  of  a  thousand  francs 
on  the  abbey  of  I'Argentiere  was  bestowed  upon  him ; 
in  1748  he  was  nominated  cnmmendatoiy  abb^  of  No- 
gent-sous-Coucy,  after  pronouncing  the  panegyric  of 
tJaiDt-Loiiis  before  the  French  Academy.  He  was  sub- 
sequently honored  with  the  titles  of  ordinary  preacher 
of  the  king  and  of  grand  vicar  of  Laon.  Some  writers 
have  oompared  the  abb^  Poulle  with  Massillon :  such  a 
paraBel  can  only  be  made  by  those  who  mistake  brill- 
iancy of  style  for  eloquence.  He  might  be  more  prop- 
erty compared  with  the  abb^  De  Boismont,  his  contem- 
porary ;  they  have  the  same  qualities  and  the  same  de- 
fects. The  abbd  Poulle  did  not  aspire  to  the  honors  of 
authorship :  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  writing  his  ser- 
mons. In  1776,  complying  with  the  wishes  of  his  neph- 
ew, Loaa  Poalle,  grand  vicar  of  Saint-Malo,  he  dictated 
10  him  deven  sermons  which  he  had  preserved  in  his 
memory  for  forty  years,  and  these  sermons  were  pub- 
lished, after  he  had  corrected  them  himself,  in  Paris  in 
1778, 1781 ,1818, 1821  (2  vols.  1 2mo).  This  edition  con- 
tains also  bis  Paiiigj/rigue  de  Saitil-Louit  (1748,  4to) 
and  a  DiMCOurt  pour  la  Priu  i  Habit  de  Mme.  de  Rupel- 
•nade  aux  Carmilite$  (1752,  12mu).  The  Bibliothique 
<ln  Orateurt  Ckritiem  edited  a  volume  of  (Kuvret  Choi- 
na  of  the  abbe  Poulle  (1828,  18mo),  preceded  by  a  bio- 
Itnphical  notice.  He  died  at  Avignon  Nov.  8, 1781.— 
Hoefer,  Souv.  Biog.  Ginirab,  s.  v.  See  De  Sainte- 
Craix,  Eloge  de  Poulle  (Avignon,  1783,  8vo). 

Ponnd  (migif)  is  the  rendering  of  one  Hebw  and 
me  Ureek  word  in  the  A.  T. 


1.  rqv,  marnk'  (1  Kings  x,  17j  Ezra  ii,  69;  Neh. 
vii,  71, 72>    Sea  HAmdi. 


2.  Alrpa,  Ktra  (John  xii,  8 ;  xix,  89),  is  a  Roman 
pound  of  twelve  ounces,  a  libra.  This  pound,  as  used 
in  trade  and  authorized  by  the  Roman  government, 
contained  6165  Paris  grains,acoording  to  Boeckh  (Uelal- 
lurg.  Utitert.  p.  160  sq.).  The  word  \irpa  was  adopted 
in  the  Aramtean  dialect,  K^IS'^S  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Jtabb. 
coL  1188).— Winer.     See  Weight. 

Fotmd  (mcHwy),  a  value  (/tva,  mma)  mentioned 
in  the  parable  of  the  Ten  Pounds  (Luke  xix,  12-27), 
as  the  talent  is  in  the  parable  of  the  Talents  (Matt. 
XXV,  14-80),  the  comparison  of  the  Saviour  to  a  master 
who  intrusted  money  to  his  servants  wherewith  to  trade 
in  his  absence  being  probably  a  frequent  lesson  in  our 
Lord's  teaching  (comp.  Mark  xiii,  32-37).  The  refer- 
ence appears  to  bie  to  a  Greek  pound,  a  weight  used  as 
a  money  of  account,  of  which  sixty  went  to  the  talent, 
the  weight  depending  upon  the  weight  of  the  talent. 
At  this  time  the  Attic  talent,  reduced  to  the  weight  of 
the  earlier  Phoenician,  which  was  the  same  as  the  He- 
brew, prevailed  in  Palestine,  though  other  systems  must 
have  been  occasionally  used.  The  Greek  name  double 
less  came  either  from  the  Hebrew  maiieh  or  from  a  com- 
mon origin ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  He- 
brew talent  contained  but  fifty  manehs,  and  that  we 
have  no  authority  for  supposing  that  the  maneh  was 
called  in  Palestine  by  the  Greek  name,  so  that  it  is 
most  reasonable  to  consider  the  Greek  weight  to  be 
meant.— Smith.    See  Mima. 

Ponnda,  Jomi,  an  English  philanthropist,  flonr- 
ished  in  the  second  half  of  last  century.  He  was  bom 
at  Portsmouth  in  1766  of  very  humble  parentage,  and 
enjoyed  himself  no  educational  advantages  worth  men- 
tioning. But,  endowed  with  a  remarkably  active  mind 
and  generous  disposition,  he  used  his  leisure  houis  from 
the  busy  trade  be  plied  as  a  shoemaker  for  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  poor  children  of  his  surroundings.  He 
collected  a  number  of  them  in  his  shop,  and  there  taught 
them  the  elemenu  of  education  he  had  been  able  to 
master  successfully,  and  thus  became  the  founder  of 
what  are  now  called  the  Bagged  SckooU.  He  died  in 
1839. 

Fonrohot,  Edmokde,  a  French  philosopher  of 

some  note,  was  bom  at  Poilly,  near  Sins,  in  1651.  About 
1678  he  became  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  of  which  he  was  chosen  rector  seven  times. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Radne  and  Boileau.  He  died  in 
1734.  He  published  Jiulilulionet  Phitotophiae  (1695), 
which  was  highly  esteemed  by  bis  contemporaries. 
Pourchot  was  really  the  first  of  modem  philosophers 
who  taught  by  a  rational  method. 

Pouasin,  Nicolas,  a  French  painter  of  great  ce- 
lebrity, was  bom  near  Le  Grand-Andely,  in  Normandy, 
in  1593  or  1594 ;  was  first  a  pupil  of  Quintin  Varin,  then 
painting  pictures  for  the  Church  of  Grand-Andely,  but 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  went  to  Paris,  studied  under 
Ferdinand  Elle,  the  Flemish  painter,  snd  others;  but 
chiefly  improved  himself  by  drawing  from  casts  and 
drawings  and  print*  after  Raffaelle  and  Julio  Romano 
in  the  collection  of  M.  Courtois,  who  accorded  him  ac- 
cess to  them.  After  a.  long  and  hard  stniggle,  he  at- 
tained the  object  of  his  desire — namely,  the  means  of 
visiting  Rome.  He  was  thirty  years  of  age  when  he 
arrived  there,  and  a  considerable  period  elapsed  after 
that  before  he  obtained  much  employment.  At  length, 
however,  be  received  several  important  eommissiooB 
from  tbe  cardinal  Barberini,  which  he  executed  so  sno- 
oeflsfully  that  be  afterwards  rapidly  acquired  fame  and 
fortune.  After  an  absence  of  sixteen  years  he  returned 
to  Paris  with  M.  de  Chantelou,  and  was  introduced  by 
cardinal  I^chelieu  to  Louis  XIII,  who  appointed  him 
his  painter  in  ordinarj-,  and  gave  him  apartments  in  the 
Tuileries.  But  while  away  at  Rome,  preparatory  to  re- 
moval to  Paris,  the  king  died,  and  Poussin  abandoned 
the  proposed  retum  to  France.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
1665,  after  a  most  successful  career.    His  pictures  have 
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b«en  compared  with  colored  bus-reliefs,  a  term  not  in- 
espreasive  of  bis  style.  His  peculiar  leaning  to  this 
sculpturesque  treatment  may  in  some  measure  be  ex- 
plained by  his  close  intimacy  with  his  friend  Duques- 
noy.  the  sculptor,  known  as  Flamminf^ :  they  lived  in 
the  same  bouse  together  at  Home.  His  coloring,  com- 
pared with  his  drawing,  is  inferior  and  mannered,  which 
is  somewhat  remarkable,  considering  that  be  studied  in 
the  school  of  Doroenichino  at  Koroe,  whom  he  regard- 
ed as  the  best  painter  of  bis  time.  The  Snm  Sac- 
ramtnlt,  painted  twice  by  Poussin,  are  among  his  most 
celebrated  works,  and  both  are  now  in  England— one 
at  Belvoir  Casfle,  the  other  in  the  Bridgewater  Gallery, 
London.  His  works  are  very  numerous ;  the  prints  that 
have  been  engraved  after  bis  principal  pictures  only 
amount  to  upwards  of  two  hundred.  Some  of  his  best 
works  are  in  the  British  National  Gallery,  as,  The  Plague 
among  I  he  PhUitlmes  at  A  Mod,  The  Bacchanalian  Fet- 
tital.  No.  42,  finely  engraved  by  Doo,  which  constitutes 
an  excellent  exponent  of  his  style,  with  all  his  merits 
and  peculiarities  in  perfection.  He  was  especially  re- 
markable as  a  skilful  landscape-painter.  His  sacred 
drawing  entitled  The  Finding  of  Motet  has  been  made 
popular  by  autotype,  but  it  is  by  no  means  one  of  bis 
best  productions,  Poussin  has  been  called  a  classical 
painter  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynokis,  so  successfully  did  he 
imitate  the  works  of  antiquity.  See  Mrs.  Clement,  Paini- 
rri,  Scu^ton,  A  rehitecti,  etc.,  p.  467 ;  Spoorier,  Biog. 
Did.  s.  V. ;  Bellori,  Vita  di  Nicolo  Pouiiino,  etc  (Rome, 
1672);  Wornum,  Detcriptire  and  Uittorical  Catalogue 
Hfthe  Kationul  Gallery,  etc 

His  brutber-in-law,  Gaspar  Poussin,  also  quite  a 
celebrated  painter,  was  born  in  1618,  and  was  a  pupil  of 
Nicolas,  (iaspar  devoted  himself  principally  to  secular 
art,  but  his  Sacrifice  of  ftaac  is  a  notable  production. 
He  died  in  1673.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Fouasines,  Pikrrb,  a  French  Jesuit,  was  bom  in 
1609  at  Laurac  (diocese  of  Narbonne).  After  studying 
at  B^Kiers,  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Toulouse 
in  1624,  and  was  in  the  latter  city  and  at  Montpellier 
professor  of  humanities,  of  rhetoric,  and  of  theology. 
Called  to  Rome  in  1664  to  continue  The  ffittorg  of  the 
Society,  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Sacchini,  he  de- 
voted several  years  to  that  work,  and  was  subsequently 
professor  of  exegetical  theology  at  the  Roman  College. 
Many  illustrious  personages  honored  him  with  proofs 
of  their  esteem,  among  others  queen  Christina  of  Sweden 
and  cardinal  Barberini,  who  committed  to  him  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  works  of  Pacbymeres.  Poussines 
was  chosen  to  give  Greek  lessons  to  the  young  prince 
Orsini  and  to  the  abb^  Albani,  who  afterwards  became 
pope  under  the  name  of  Clement  XI.  He  returned  to 
Toulouse  towards  the  end  of  1682,  and  continued  his  lit- 
erary activity  in  spite  of  bis  failing  health.  He  died 
at  Tonlouse'Feb.  2,  1686.  He  left,  Niceta  Laudatio 
tanctorum  archangelorum  MichaeH*  et  Gabrielii  (Tou- 
louse, 1687, 8vo): — Polenumii  Sophitta  OraHonet  (Ibid. 
1687,  8vo): — Anna  C'omnena  Porphgrogenita  Alnriat 
(Paris,  1651,  fol.)  -.—Sancti  Kili  Opera  qutedum  (ibid. 
1689,  4to) : — Nicrphori  BryetmU  Commentarii  de  kebui 
Bgtaniinit  (ibid.  1661,  {o\.) -.—Georgii  Pachymerit  Mi- 
chael PaUrologui  (Rome,  1666,  fol.) :— G.  Packimeri  A»- 
dronicui  Palaoloffut  (ibid.  1669,  foL)  -.—Sancti  Methodii 
Convivium  yirgimtm  (Paris,  16S7,  fol.)  : — Catena  Gra- 
corum  Patrum  in  Ecangelium  secundum  Marcnm  (Rome, 
1678,  to\.):—Thetaurut  Atcelicut  (Paris,  1684,  4to):— 
Theophytadi  Inttitulio  Regia  (ibid.  1641, 4to).  All  these 
editions  are  accompanied  with  commentaries  and  notes 
full  of  erudition.  Poussines  is  the  author  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  lives  of  saints  of  Greece,  of  Langnedoc, 
and  of  Gasooyne,  inserted  in  the  collection  of  the  Bol- 
landists;  of  a  Latin  translation  of  the  letters  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  and  of  a  number  of  other  works,  the  list 
of  which  is  given  in  the  BMioth.  Soc.  Jem,  See  Lom- 
bard, Eloge  hilt,  du  P.  Pouitinet,  in  the  Memoiret  de 
Trevoux  (Nov.  1750),  and  in  the  I)iet.  of  Moreri  (ed. 
1769) ;  De  Baecker,  BibUoth.  de*  Ecrivaini  de  la  Com- 


pagnie  de  Jitut,  roL  L— Hoefer,  Ifom.  Biog.  GMr(Je, 

S.  T. 

Poverty  is  that  state  or  situation  opposed  to  riches 
in  which  we  are  deprive«l  of  the  conveniences  of  life. 
Indigence  is  a  degree  lower,  when  we  want  the  neces- 
saries, and  is  opp<»ed  to  superfluity.  Want  seems  rath- 
er to  arrive  by  accident,  and  is  opposed  to  abandance. 
Need  and  necessity  relate  less  to  the  situation  of  lift 
than  the  other  three  words,  but  more  to  the  rdief  «t 
expect  or  the  remedy  we  seek :  with  this  difference  be- 
tween the  two,  thai  need  seems  less  pressing  than  ne- 
cessity. Poverty  has  been  sanctified  by  our  bleac«l 
Lord  in  his  own  person,  and  in  that  of  bis  parents;  is 
that  of  his  apostles,  and  of  the  most  perfect  of  bis  d»- 
ciples.  Solomon  besought  the  Lord  to  give  him  neitbei 
poverty  nor  riches  (Prov.  xx.x,  8),  regarding  each  ex- 
treme as  a  dangerous  rock  to  virtue.  Poverty  of  mind 
is  a  state  of  ignorance,  or  a  mind  void  of  religious  prin- 
ciple and  enjoyment  (Rev.  iii,  17).  Poverty  of  spirit 
consists  in  an  inward  sense  and  feeling  of  oar  wanL< 
and  defects,  with  a  dependence  on  divine  grace  and 
roerc\-  for  pardon  and  acceptance  (Matt,  v,  3).  It  is  the 
effect  of  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  on  the  heart 
(John  xvi,  8).  It  is  attended  with  submission  to  the 
divine  will;  contentment  in  our  situation;  meekncae 
and  forbearance  to  others,  and  genuine  humility  as  to 
ourselves.  It  is  a  spirit  appni\ el  by  God  (Isa.  Ixri. 
2),  an  evidence  of  true  religion  (Luke  xviii,  18),  and 
terminates  in  endless  felicity  (Matt,  v,  8).     See  Poon. 

POVERTY,  MoKAsnc.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
exacts  of  its  monastic  orders,  besides  other  privationi. 
that  ufabsolute  abandonment  of  worldly  potaeasiaas.  See 
HoNASTicisx.  To  a  certain  extent  this  obligation  was 
recognised  even  from  the  first  origin  of  Monasiicism ;  but 
it  was  enforced  with  far  greater  strictness  than  before  by 
the  two  great  Mendicant  orders,  the  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans,wbich  took  their  rise  in  the  beginning  of  the 
13th  century;  one  of  the  fundamental  rules  ofthese  orden 
being  that  their  members  must  possess  no  property,  but 
be  wholly  dependent  on  alms  for  their  support.  UntU 
the  rise  of  the  Mendicants,  the  individnal  membei? 
of  the  various  monastic  orders  were  bound  to  deny 
themselves  the  enjoyment  of  personal  property,  but  the 
community  to  which  they  belonged  might  possess  sm- 
ple  revenues.  Even  the  Dominicans,  though  under  a 
strict  TOW  of  poverty,  allowed  their  convents  to  enjor 
in  common  small  rents  in  money.  But  St.  Francis  pro- 
hibited his  monks  from  possessing  either  an  individnal 
or  a  collective  revenue,  and  enforced  a  vow  of  absolute 
poverty.  When  asked  which  of  all  the  virtues  be 
thought  was  the  most  agreeable  to  God,  he  replied. 
"  Poverty  is  the  way  to  salvation,  the  nurse  of  humility, 
and  the  root  of  perfection.  Its  fruits  are  hidden,  but 
they  multiply  themselves  in  ways  that  are  infinite." 
In  accordance  with  this  view  of  the  impcntance  and 
value  of  poverty,  the  Franciscan  naonka  for  a  time  ad- 
hered strictly  to  the  rule  of  their  founder;  but  ere  long 
a  division  broke  out  among  them  as  to  the  precise  in- 
terpretation of  the  rule,  and  in  consequence  a  relaxation 
of  its  strictness  was  made,  first  by  Gregory  IX  in  1281, 
and  then  by  Innocent  IV  in  1245.  About  a  century 
afterwards  a  dispute  arose  between  the  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans  in  regard  to  the  poverty  of  Christ  and  bit 
apostles — the  Franciscans  alleging  that  they  poeaessed 
neither  private  property  nor  a  common  treasure,  while 
the  Dominicans  asserted  the  contrary  opinion.  The 
pope  decided  in  favor  of  the  followers  of  Dominic  and 
many  of  the  Franciscans,  still  adhering  to  their  opin- 
ions, were  committed  to  the  flames.  See  Mexdicakts. 
For  this  practice  there  is  not  the  least  authority  in  the 
early  practices  of  celibates  (see  Lea,  Sacerdotal  Celi- 
bacy, p.  104,  114);  and,  however  rigidly  it  may  have 
been  accepted  by  the  monastic  orders  at  their  first  in- 
stitution, it  has  in  modem  times  existed  only  in  name. 
Convents  of  monks  and  nuns  have  succeeded  in  becom- 
ing rich  communities.    In  Eagland  they  laid  bcdd  of 
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the  greater  part  of  the  ricbes  of  the  kingdom ;  their 
poaseaoions  were  so  vast  that  the  monopoly  became  the 
occasion  to  enact  laws  preventing  the  increase  of  their 
wealth  or  depriving  them  of  their  ill-gotten  pelf.  In 
the  United  States  the  monastics  of  Hume  threaten  to 
become  the  most  powerful  possessors  of  wealth.  In 
Xew  York  thev  own  property  mutmting  up  to  several 
millions,  and  even  in  smaller  cities  are  fast  accumulat- 
iug  immense  possessions.  How  admirably  their  rules 
are  adapted  to  seize  upon  the  property  of  unsuspecting 
indivkloals  and  to  transfer  it  to  some  rich  fraternity! 
Alieady  in  several  states  civil  enactments  have  become 
neeeasary  in  order  to  restrain  the  inordinate  acquisition 
of  landed  and  other  property  by  Roman  Catholiciusti- 
taiions,  and  to  prevent  an  undue  interference  by  priests 
in  the  bequests  of  the  sick. 

The  Fakirs  and  Dervishes  of  Mohammedan  coun- 
tries are  under  a  vow  of  poverty,  and  go  about  asking 
alms  in  the  name  of  God,  being  wholly  dependent  for 
their  support  upon  the  charity  of  the  faithful.  The 
Mohammedan  monks  trace  their  origin  to  the  first  year 
of  the  Hegira ;  and  it  is  said  that  there  are  no  fewer 
than  thirty-two  different  orders  existing  in  the  Turkish 
empire,  all  of  them  grounding  their  preference  of  the 
.'wxtic  life  apon  a  saying  of  Mohammed,  "  Poverty  is 
my  glory."  The  monks  of  the  East,  particularly  those 
of  Buddha,  are  not  allowed  to  partake  of  a  single  morsel 
«f  find  not  received  by  them  in  alms,  unless  it  be  water 
or  some  substance  used  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the 
teeth.  Hence  the  Buddhist  monk  is  seen  daily  carrying 
bis  alma-bowl  from  house  to  house  in  the  village  near 
which  be  may  happen  to  reside.  The  Agyrta  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  were  mendicant  priests  of  Cybele,  and 
their  origin  is  supposed  to  have  been  Eastern.  The 
same  priests  among  the  Romans  went  their  daily  rounds 
to  receive  alms  with  the  sistrum  in  their  hands.  The 
institutes  of  Manu  lay  down  explicit  rules  for  the  Brah- 
min mendicant:  "  Every  day  must  a  Brahmin  student 
receive  his  food  by  begging,  with  due  care,  from  the 
bouses  of  persons  renowned  for  discharging  their  duties. 
If  none  of  those  bouses  can  be  found,  let  him  go  beg- 
ging through  the  whole  district  aionnd  the  village, 
keeping  his  organs  in  subjection  and  remaining  silent ; 
bat  let  him  turn  away  from  such  as  have  committed 
any  deadly  sin.  .  .  .  Let  the  student  persist  constantly 
in  such  begging,  but  let  him  not  eat  the  food  of  one 
person  only ;  the  subsistence  of  a  student  by  begging  is 
held  equal  to  fasting  in  religious  merit.  .  .  .  This  duty 
of  the  wise  is  ordained  for  a  Brahmin  only;  but  no  such 
act  is  appointed  for  a  warrior  or  a  merchant."  In  the 
■ame  sacred  book  the  householder  is  enjoined  to  make 
gifts  according  to  his  ability  to  the  religious  mendicant, 
whaterer  may  be  bis  opinions.— Gardner,  Faitht  nfthe 
World,  ii,  688,  689 ;  Elliott,  Delineation  of  Romamxm, 
p,  744 ;  Bamum,  Romamgm,  p.  287, 293  sq. 

POVERTY,  VoLUjiTAKT.   See  Povebty,  Monastic. 

PO'weU.  Baden,  an  Anglican  divine,  noted  rather 
aa  a  scientific  student  than  as  a  theologian,  was  the  son 
of  a  London  merchant,  and  was  bom  at  Stamford  Hill, 
near  London,  Aug.  22,  1796.  He  studied  at  Oriel  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  graduated  M.A.,  with  first-class 
mathematical  honors,  in  1817 ;  took  holy  orders  in  1620, 
and  was  appointed  vicar  of  Plumstead,  in  Kent,  in  1821. 
In  1824  be  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ; 
and  three  yean  later  was  appointed  SavUian  professor 
of  geometry,  a  chair  which  he  held  till  his  death,  which 
to^  [dace  in  London  June  11, 1860. 

As  a  professor,  Powell's  great  aim  was  to  bring  about 
a  larger  recognition  of  the  importance  of  physical  and 
natbematical  science  in  the  curriculum  of  learned  study 
at  Oxford.  To  the  "Philosophical  Transactions,"  the 
"  Reports"  of  the  British  Association,  and  other  vehi- 
cles of  scientific  instruction,  he  contributed  numerous 
•alnaide  papers:  but  he  is  perhaps  best  known  by  his 
Mrenooua  exertions  to  obtain  for  modem  science  the 
right  of  modifying  the  views  of  nature  and  the  origin 


of  the  world,  regardless  of  the  views  expounded  in  the 
O.-T.  Scriptures,  especially  in  Tkt  Studg  on  Evideaeet 
of  ChrisHatdty  in  Euuy$  and  Rtritwt  (I860).  In 
this  perilous  department  of  controversy  he  displayed 
great  learning,  logical  power,  moderation  of  tone,  and 
philosophic  urbanity ;  but  bis  conclusions  were  too  un- 
mistakably rationalistic  to  be  acceptable  to  orthodox 
Christianity.  Powell  does  not  exactly  place  himself 
on  the  same  theoretical  ground  with  Hume  and  Spi- 
noza, but  the  moral  effect  of  his  attack  upon  miracles  as 
an  evidence  of  Christianity  is  not  less  antagonistic  tba  i 
the  theories  of  either  of  tbese  authors.  "  Spiix  za,"  s  jys 
Dr.  Hurst  {Hi»t.  of  Rationalism,  p.  487  sq.),  "held  that 
miracles  are  impossible,  because  it  would  be  derogatory 
to  Ciod  to  depart  from  the  established  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  one  of  Hume's  objections  to  them  was  their 
incapability  of  being  proved  from  testimony  {Reptitt  to 
Etaayt  ami  Reviaci,  p.  136).  Prof.  Powell  objects  to 
them  because  they  bear  no  analogy  to  the  harmony  of 
God's  dealings  in  the  material  world ;  and  insists  that 
they  are  not  to  be  credited,  since  they  are  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  matter,  or  an  interruption  of  the  conrse 
of  physical  causes.  The  orthodox  portion  of  the  Church 
are  laboring  under  the  egregious  error  of  making  them 
an  essential  doctrine,  when  they  are  really  a  mere  ex- 
ternal accessory.  Reason,  and  not  'our  desires,'  must 
come  to  our  aid  in  all  examination  of  them.  The  key- 
note to  ProC  Powell's  opposition  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement :  '  From  the  nature  of  our  antecedent 
convictions,  the  probability  of  lome  kind  of  mistake  or 
deception  somewhere,  though  we  know  not  ichere,  is 
greater  than  the  probability  of  the  event  really  hap- 
pening in  the  teay  and  from  the  cautea  assigned'  (Etauy 
and  Sevieiet,  p.  120).  The  inductive  philosophy,  to 
which  great  respect  must  be  paid,  is  enlisted  against 
miracles.  If  we  only  knew  all  about  those  alleged  and 
held  as  such,  we  should  find  them  resolved  into  natural 
phenomena,  just  as  '  the  angel  at  Milan  was  the  aerial 
reflection  of  an  image  on  a  church ;  the  balls  of  fire  at 
Plausac  were  electrical ;  the  sea-serpent  was  a  basking 
shark  on  a  stem  of  sea-weed.  A  committee  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  with  Lavoisier  at  its  head, 
after  a  grave  investigation,  pronounced  the  alleged  fall 
of  aerolites  to  be  a  superstitious  fable'  (ibid.  p.  155). 
The  two  theories  against  the  reality  of  miracles  in  their 
received  sense  are,  first,  that  they  are  attributable  to 
natural  causes;  and,  second,  that  they  may  involve  more 
or  less  of  the  parabolic  or  mythic  character.  These  as- 
sumptions do  away  with  any  real  admission  of  miracles 
even  on  religious  grounds."  The  animus  of  the  whole 
essay  may  be  determined  by  the  following  treatment 
of  testimony  and  reason :  "  Testimony,  after  all,  is  but 
a  second-hand  assurance ;  it  is  but  a  blind  guide ;  tes- 
timony can  avail  nothing  against  reason.  The  essen- 
tial question  of  miracles  stands  quite  apart  from  any  con- 
sideration of  tetlimoTU/ ;  the  question  would  remain  the 
same  if  we  had  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses  to  an  al- 
leged miracle ;  that  is,  to  an  extraordinary  or  inexplica- 
ble fact.  It  is  not  the  mm  fad,  but  the  eautt  or  ex- 
pUmation  of  it,  which  is  the  point  at  issue"  {ibid.  p. 
1 59).  This  means  far  more  than  Spinoza,  Home,  or  any 
other  opponent  of  miracles,  except  the  radical  Ration- 
alists of  Germany,  has  claimed — that  we  must  not  be- 
lieve a  miracle,  though  actually  witnessed.  The  differ- 
ent replies  which  this  Emay  on  the  Studg  of  the  Eti- 
dmcet  of  Ckrittianily  (in  Eaayt  and  Retietos)  elicited 
are :  No  Antecedent  ImpouHnlily  in  Miraclet — fotae  Re- 
marks on  the  Ettay  of  the  late  Rev.  Baden  Poteell,  etc 
(1861,  8vo);  An  Amwer  to  Mr.  Baden  PotceWi  Etiay, 
etc,  by  William  Lee,  D.D.  (1861, 8vo);  Examination  of 
Mr.  Baden  PoKeWt  Tractate  on  Miracles  (1861, 12mo); 
and  are  defended  in,  A  Few  Words  of  Apology  for  the 
late  Prof.  Baden  Powell's  Essay,  etc,  by  a  Lay  Graduate 
(1861,  8vo);  The  late  Prof.  Powell  and  Bishop  Thirt- 
wall  on  the  Supernatural,  etc.,  by  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Ken- 
nard  (1864, 8vo).  See  also  Farrar,  CrU.  Hist,  of  Free 
Thought,  lect  iv,  v ;  Moberley,  Sermons  on  the  Beati- 
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(u<fe(  (1860),  Prefooe;  Toong,  Scknee  EluMattd  iy 
Scriftttn  (1868,  fcp.  8vo);  Goodwin,  Americcai  Tked- 
0^(1861),  p.  488;  CArutum  AmemArafioer,  July,  1861 ; 
BrU.  Quar.  Rev.  Not.  1864;  London  Reader,  1865,  i, 
77 ;  Joum.  of  Speeulalm  Philotophg,  vol  xxxii ;  Chrit- 
,  lion  Jixammer,  June  to  May,  1858;  fi'orik  Brit,  Rev, 
Nor.  1859;  Smith  (H.  W.),  £ttaa$  Theot.  and  PhUos,, 
edited  after  hia  death  (N.  Y.  1877, 8vo). 

Among  Pmr.  Powell'a  other  worka  may  be  mentioned, 
RevelatioH  and  Science  (Oxf.  1883)  :—A  Uittorical  View 
of  the  Progrtu  of  the  Phgtical  and  Mathematical  Sci- 
ettcet  (Lend.  1834) :  —  The  Connection  of  Natural  and 
Divine  Truth,  or  the  Study  of  the  Inductive  Philotophy 
considered  at  Subtervient  to  Theology  (ibid.  1838)  -.—Tra- 
dition Unveiled,  a  Candid  Inquiry  into  the  Tendency  of 
the  Doctrinet  advocated  in  the  Oxford  Tracti: — A  Gat- 
eral  and  Elementary  Vitu)  of  the  Undutatory  Theory  at 
applied  to  the  Ditpertion  ^  Light,  etc.  (ibid.  1841):— 
The  Unity  of  Worldt  and  of  Nature : — Ettayi  on  the 
Spirit  of  the  Inductite  Philotophy,  the  Plurality  of 
Worldt,  and  the  Philotophy  of  Creation  (ibid.  1855):— 
Chritticatity  tcilhout  Judaitm  (1857):  —  The  Order  of 
Nature  contidered  vith  Reference  to  the  Claimt  of  Rev- 
elationil8b9).  (J.  U.W.) 
,  FO'wel(l),  David,  a  British  clergyman,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Denbighshire,  and  was  bom  about  1552.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  took  holy  orders  after 
1676,  the  year  he  qoitted  the  anix-ersity.  He  was  suc- 
cessively vicar  of  Ruabon  and  rector  of  Llanfyllin ;  in 
1579  vicar  ofMivod,  and  in  1588  rector  of  Llinsaintfraid. 
,  He  died  in  1598.  His  studies  were  principally  in  British 
antiquities,  and  are  of  a  secular  character.  See  Biog. 
Brit.  s.  V. ;  Allibone,  Vict,  'of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  ulh.  s.  v. 

Powell,  Edward,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  Ro- 
man Catholic  divine,  who  flourished  early  in  the  16th 
century,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  considered  one  of 
the  ornaments  uf  the  university.  He  was  made  fellow  of 
Oriel  College  in  1495.  After  taking  holy  orders,  divers 
prebendships  were  bestowed  on  him,  and  he  was  re- 
ceived among  the  canons  of  Salisbury  and  of  Lincoln. 
So  great  was  his  fame  that  Henry  VIII  employed  him 
to  write,  in  refutation  of  Luther,  the  work  Propugna- 
cubim  tummi  tacerdolii  erangeUci  ae  teptenarU  tacra- 
mentorum  numeri  (Lond.  1523,  4to).  There  is  extant  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  king  by  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford to  express  their  gratification  at  his  excellent  choice 
of  a  defender  of  the  faith.  But  Henry  could  not  forgive 
him  for  defending  Catharine  of  Aragon  in  his  book  De 
non  ditsolvendo  llmiici  regit  cum  Catharina  niafrimonio 
(which  was  printed,  but  of  which  no  copy  is  known) ; 
and  for  his  advocacy  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  See 
he  was  arrested,  and  executed  at  Smithfield  June  30, 
I. MO.  See  Wood,  A  thence  Oxon. ;  Dodd,  Church  IJitt. ; 
Perry,  Hitt.  of  the  Church  of  England. 

PO'wel(l),  Qabrtel,  an  English  deisyman,  son 
of  David  (see  above),  was  bom  in  1575,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  He  became  in  1609 
prebend  of  Portpoole,  in  1610  vicar  of  Northall,  and 
died  in  1611.  He  is  noted  as  the  author  of  several 
treatises  against  Romanism  (1602  to  1607) ;  but  he  is 
best  kroivn  by  Gairielit  Poweli,  Ordovidt  Britatmi, 
Vacidit  F.,  Dttputalionum  Theologicarum  et  Scholatli- 
carum  de  Antichiiilo  et  ejut  Eccktia,  Libri  duo  (Lond. 
160.5,  8vo).  Bliss  says  that  he  was  a  zealot  and  a  stiff 
Puritan,  and  was  esteemed  a  piodig}'  of  teaming  in  bis 
time. — Wooil,  A  theme  Oxon.  q.  v. 

PO'well,  QrifBth,  an  English  educator  and  phi- 
losopher, was  bom  in  1561,  and  was  a  native  nf  Llaiisa- 
well.  He  was  educated  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and 
became  its  principal  in  1613.  He  died  in  1620.  He 
wrote,  Analyiii  Analylicorum  Potleriorum  seu  Libro- 
rum  A  riiloteUt  de  Demonttratione,  cum  Scholiit  optimo- 
rum  Interpretum  (Oxon.  1594,  8vo): — Analytit  Libri 
Aritfotelis  de  Sophittieit  Elenchit  (1594;  reprinted  1698, 
1664).  "Accounted  by  all  a  most  noted  philosopher  or 
subtle  dispatant." — Wood,  Athena  Oxon.  q.  t. 


Powell,  Howell,  a  Welsh  Presbyterian  minitter, 
was  bom  about  1820,  and  was  a  native  of  Glamorgan, 
South  Wales,  where  he  was  educated  for  the  miniatn. 
He  came  to  this  country  with  his  wife,  and,  settling  in 
Ohio,  began  preaching.  In  1851  he  became  pastor  of 
the  Welsh  Presbyterian  Church  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
where  he  labored  prosperously  for  nineteen  yeara.  Ac- 
cepting the  call  of  the  Welsh  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Thirteenth  Street,  New  York,  he  came  to  that  city  in 
1870,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  pas- 
torate until  his  death  in  1875.  He  was  greatly  belovel 
by  his  Welsh  coreligionists  both  in  this  country  and  u 
home.  He  discharged  his  pastoral  duties  with  zeal  and 
diligence,  and  did  many  generous  acts  for  the  humbler 
members  of  his  flock. 

PO'well,  Tbomaa,  an  Anglican  divine,  flnurisbed 
in  the  17th  century.  He  was  bom  about  1608,  and 
after  taking  holy  orders  was  canon  of  St.  David's,  Loo- 
don.  He  died  in  1660.  Hia  publications  are  of  a  sec- 
ular character. 

Powell,  Vavaaor,  a  Welsh  Puritan  preacher,  who 
was  bom  in  1617,  was  educated  at  Jesus  College,  Ox- 
ford, but  left  the  Establishment  aud  became  an  itiner- 
ating minister.  He  was  very  zealous  for  the  Church  of 
God,  was  very  outspoken  and  gave  much  annoyance  to 
Churchmen,  and  was  often  in  trouble.  He  died  in  Fleet 
Prison,  London,  in  1671.  He  published  a  number  of 
Sermont,  Theological  Treatiiet,  etc  (between  1646  and 
1671),  for  lists  of  which  and  notices  of  their  author,  let 
Strena  Kacasormiw  (1654),  Vavasorit  Examen  et  Pur- 
gamen  (1654, 4to),  and  /,(/«  and  Death  of  Varator  Por- 
rfi  (I671,8vo).  Hia  Concordance  to  the  Bible,  complttti 
by  N.  P.  and  J.  F.,  etc,  was  published  in  1671  (8vo). 

PO'well,  William  Samnel,  an  English  dirint 
of  remarkable  ability,  was  bom  at  Colchester  Sept.  27, 
1717;  was  admitted  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1784 ;  and,  having  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor  uf 
arts  in  1738-9,  was  elected  fellow  of  it  in  March,  1744; 
In  1741  he  was  taken  into  the  family  of  lord  Tovns- 
hend  as  private  tutor  to  his  second  son,  Charies,  after- 
wards chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  was  ordain«l  dea- 
con and  priest  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  instituted  to 
the  rectory  of  Colkirk,  in  Norfolk,  on  lord  Townshend'a 
presentation.  He  retumed  to  college  the  year  after, 
began  to  read  lectures  as  an  assistant  to  the  principal 
tutor;  but  became  himself  principal  tutor  in  1744.  He 
took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  in  1749,  and  of 
doctor  in  1756.  In  1766  he  was  elected  master  of  hit 
college,  obtained  the  archdeaconry  of  Colchester  the 
year  after,  and  in  1768  was  instituted  to  the  rectoiy  of 
Freshwater,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  died  Jan.  19, 
1775.  He  published,  D^ence  of  the  Subtcriptions  re- 
quired in  the  Church  of  England  (Lond.  1757,  4to)>- 
Obtervationt  on  MitctUanea  AncJytica  (1760):— Sfr- 
mont  on  1  Cor.  i,  28,  24  (1767,  4to):— CAai^e  (1772, 
8vo ;  1773) : — Ditcourtet  on  Variout  Subjeeit  (publisbed 
with  Life  by  Thomas  Bulguy,  D.D.,  1776,  «vo).  Dr. 
Powell's  and  Thomas  Fawceu's  Ditcourtet,  thirty-fbor 
in  all,  delivered  before  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
were  republished  in  1832  (8vo)  in  Divina  of  the  CAjmak 
of  Enj^and.  These  discourses  of  Powell,  aays  bidiop 
Watson,  "are  written  with  great  acuteness  aiid  knowl- 
edge of  the  several  subjects."  "  It  would  be  impossible 
to  produce  a  more  eminent  instance  of  the  happy  alliaooe 
of  taste  and  genius  with  learning  and  good  sense  than 
in  the  sermons  and  charges  of  Dr.  Powell ;  of  whom,  in- 
deed, on  every  account,  the  whole  society  over  which 
he  presided  might  justly  join  with  me  in  saying, '  Sem- 
per honos,  nomenque  tuum,  laudeaque  manebunt' "  (FroC 
Mainwaring).  Powell's  discourses  are  also  highly  com- 
mended by  Mathias.  See  Purtuiti  of  Literature  (ed. 
1822),  p.  226,  371 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  BrU.  and  Amer. 
.4  uthort,  s.  v. ;  Gtn.  Biog.  IHct.  a.  v. 

PO'wer,  or  the  ability  of  performing,  is  io  an  tmeo- 
tial  degree  an  attribute  of  Deity :  God  ia  emphatically 
styled  All-powerfuL    Power  signifies  sometimes  a  right, 
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pririlega,  or  dignity  (John  i,  12);  (omotimcs  abaolule 
uthority  (Hatt.  xxriii,  18) ;  •ometimes  the  exertion  or 
act  of  power,  a>  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Ephe*.  i,  19),  of 
angeb,  or  of  human  icoTemments,  magistrates,  etc 
(Rom.  xiii,  1),  and  perhapa  it  generally  inclmlea  the 
kka  of  dignity  and  superiority.  So,  (he  body  "  is  sown 
in  weakneaa,  it  is  raised  in  power"  (1  Cur.  xv,  4S). 
The  "  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air"  (Kphes,  ii,  2)  is  a 
figniatire  representation  of  Satan  (q.  v.).     See  AlB. 

Poorer,  Francis  Herron,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  .\Ueghany  County,  Pa.,  July  14,  1829. 
He  received  a  careful  academical  training ;  graduated  at 
Washington  College,  Washington,  Pa.;  studied  theology 
in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Alleghany  City, 
Pa.,  and  was  licensed  by  Redstone  Presbytery.  Being 
deeply  interested  in  the  eflbrta  of  the  government  to 
suppress  the  rebellion,  he  became  a  delegate  of  the 
United  States  Christian  Commission.  Joining  the  "Ar- 
my of  the  Cumberland,"  he  was  zealous  in  his  efforts  in 
the  hospitals  and  in  the  field  to  administer  to  the  per- 
sonal and  spiritual  wants  of  the  sick  and  wonndetl  of 
the  Republic;  but  the  extraordinary  exposure  to  which 
be  sal^ected  himself  broke  down  his  system,  and  he 
died  in  the  hospital  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Oct.  17,  1868. 
Mr.  Power  was  never  ordained,  but  he  was  an  earnest 
and  faithful  missionary.  Forgetful  of  self,  in  his  zeal 
for  the  good  of  others  he  sacrificed  even  his  life  to  a 
work  that  had  enlisted  his  whole  soul.  See  Wilson, 
Prab.  UUt.  A  limmae,  1864,  p.  190.     (J.  L.  &) 

Povrer,  John  H.,  D.D.,  a  noted  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Montgom- 
ery Co.,  Ky.,  March  15, 1798;  was  converted  at  a  very 
«aHy  age;  united  with  the  Methodists  in  1819;  was 
licensed  to  preach  two  years  after,  and  joined  the  Ken- 
tucky Conference,  where  his  appointments  were,  Mount 
Sterling  and  Hinkston  circuits,  in  Kentucky;  Little 
Kanawha,  Charleston,  and  Parkeisburgh,  in  Virginia: 
Ciilombus,  Salt  Creek,  Brush  Creek,  Chillicothe,  and 
Deer  Creek,  in  Ohio;  Burlington  Circuit,  Old  Zion, 
Muscatine,  and  South  Burlington,  in  Iowa— embracing 
a  period  of  eighteen  years.  As  presi4ing  elder,  he 
aerved  on  Norwalk,  Wooster,  Mount  Vernon,  Delaware, 
and  Mana6eld  districts,  in  Ohio;  Burlington,  Musca- 
tine, and  Keokuk  districts,  in  Iowa— filling  up  twenty- 
eight  years.  In  1848  he  was  elected  assistant  agent  of 
the  Western  Book  Concern,  where  he  remained  until 
Ittj'i.  Failing  health  then  necessitated  rest,  and  he 
maintained  a  supernumerary  relation  until  1856,  when 
be  resumed  the  pastoral  work  by  transfer  to  the  Iowa 
Conference,  and  there  held  appointments  (as  above 
mentioned)  until  his  death,  which  occurred  Jan.  19, 
1878.  In  manner  Dr.  Power  was  reserved.  He  shrank 
instinctively  from  that  general  acquaintance  and  no- 
toriety in  which  persons  diflerently  constituted  find 
pleaaure.  His  friendship,  though  iH>t  demonstrative, 
was  strong  and  enduring.  As  a  preacher  he  was  suc- 
cessful :  enlightening  the  mind,  directing  the  judgment, 
and  influencing  the  will  of  his  auditors — thereby  win- 
ning souls  to  Christ.  He  was  a  prudent  legislator,  and 
as  an  administrator  of  discipline  he  had  but  few  equals. 
Notwithstanding  the  exhaustive  labors  of  an  itinerant 
fifty  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  forty-two  he  had  acquired 
a  liberal  education,  including  (ireek  and  Hebrew,  so  as 
to  make  the  original  available  in  the  literal  rendering 
of  the  Word  of  Life.  He  had  also  completed  a  course 
in  law,  with  the  view  of  meeting  every  demand  that 
might  be  made  upon  him  aa  a  servant  of  the  Church. 
.\s  an  author  he  holds  a  reputable  place.  His  writings 
(On  UmteenaHtm: — Dootillle  and  Power;  a  discnssion 
on  the  same  subject: — Domalic  Piety .- — and  Inters  lo 
t}T.  Smitk  on  Slavery)  are  all  attractive  in  style,  and 
are  models  of  logical  clearness.  See  Mmuta  of  A  imual 
Confertncet,  1873,  p.  UB,  104.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Vovr«n  or  the  Misi>  are  those  faculties  by  which 
we  think,  reason,  judge,  etc  SeeGoD;SoDl.  "They 
ate  «o  various,"  says  Dr.  Reid, "so  many,  so  connected 


and  complicated  in  moat  of  their  operations,  that  there 
never  has  been  any  division  of  them  proposed  which  ia 
not  liable  to  considerable  objections.  The  most  com- 
mon division  is  that  of  underttandiiig  and  vUL  Under 
the  will  we  comprehend  our  active  powers,  and  all  that 
lead  to  action,  or  influence  the  mind  l«  act — such  as  ap- 
petites, passions,  alTectiona.  The  understaniliiig  com- 
prehends our  contemplative  powers,  by  which  we  per- 
ceive objecta;  by  which  we  conceive  or  remember 
them ;  by  which  we  analyze  or  compound  them ;  and 
by  which  we  judge  and  reason  concerning  them.  Or, 
the  intellectual  powers  are  commonly  divided  into  sim- 
ple apprehension,  judgment,  and  reasoning."  Locke 
divides  powers  into  those  "  able  to  make,  or  able  to  re- 
ceive, any  change;  the  one  may  be  called  active,  and 
the  other  passive  power"  (_E4tag  on  Human  l/ndentand- 
ing,  bk.  ii,  ch.  xxi).  But  Reid  takes  exception  to  this 
division,  and  passes  the  following  stricture  upon  it; 
"Whereas  he  (Locke)  distinguishes  power  into  act- 
ive and  passive,  I  conceive  pamitt  poujtr  to  be  no 
power  at  alL  He  means  by  it  the  possibility  of  being 
changed.  To  call  this  ponoer  seems  to  be  a  misapplica- 
tion of  the  word.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with 
the  phrase  pattive  power  io  any  other  good  author. 
Mr.  Locke  seems  to  hare  been  unlucky  in  inventing  it; 
and  it  deserves  not  to  be  retained  in  our  language." 
"This  paragraph," says  Sir  W. Hamilton  {Reittt  Workt, 
p.  619,  note), "  is  erroneous  in  almost  all  its  statements." 
The  distinction  between  power  as  active  and  passive  is 
clearly  taken  by  Aristotle.  But  he  says  that  in  one 
point  of  view  they  are  but  one  power  (_MeUiphy$,  lib.  v, 
c  12),  while  in  another  they  are  two  {ibid.  lib.  ix, 
c  I).  He  also  distinguishes  powers  into  rational  and 
irrational — into  those  which  we  have  by  nature,  and 
those  which  we  acquire  by  repetition  of  acts.  These 
distinctions  have  been  generally  admitted  by  subse- 
quent philosophers.  Dr.  Keid,  however,  only  used  the 
wortl  power  to  signify  active  power.  That  we  have  the 
idea  of  power,  and  how  we  come  by  it,  be  shows  in  op- 
position to  Hume  (Ad.  Pow.  ess.  i,  ch.  ii,  iv). 

According  to  Hume,  we  have  no  proper  notion  of 
power.  It  is  a  mere  relation  which  the  mind  conceives 
to  exist  between  one  thing  going  before  and  another 
thing  coming  aller.  All  that  we  abser^-e  is  merely  an- 
tecedent and  consequent.  Neither  sensation  nor  reflec- 
tion furnishes  us  with  any  idea  of  power  or  elBcacy  in 
the  antecedent  to  produce  the  consequent.  The  views 
of  Dr.  Brown  are  somewhat  similar.  It  is  when  the 
succession  is  constant — when  the  antecedent  is  uniform- 
ly followed  by  the  consequent — that  wc  call  the  one  cause 
and  the  other  effect;  but  we  have  no  gtuund  for  believ- 
ing that  there  is  any  other  relation  between  them  or  any 
virtue  in  the  one  to  originate  or  produce  the  other — that 
is,  that  we  have  no  proper  idea  of  power.  Now,  that  our 
idea  of  power  cannot  be  explained  by  the  philosophy 
which  derives  all  our  jdeas  from  sensation  and  reflec- 
tion is  true.  Power  is  not  an  object  of  sense.  All  that 
we  observe  is  succession.  But  when  we  sec  one  thing 
invariably  succeeded  by  another,  we  not  only  connect 
the  one  as  effect  and  the  other  as  cause,  and  view  them 
under  that  relation,  but  wc  frame  the  idea  of  power, 
and  conclude  that  there  is  a  virtue,  an  efficacy,  a  force 
in  the  one  thing  to  originate  or  produce  the  other;  and 
that  the  connection  between  them  it  not  only  uniform 
and  unvaried,  but  universal  and  necessary.  This  is  the 
common  idea  of  power,  and  that  there  is  such  an  idea 
framed  and  enteruiiied  by  the  human  mind^cannot  be 
denied.  The  legitimacy  and  validity  of  the  idea  can 
be  fully  vindicated. 

"  In  the  strict  sense,  power  and  agency  are  attributes 
of  mind  only ;  and  I  think  that  mind  only  can  be  a  eaiue 
in  the  strict  sense.  This  power,  indeed,  may  be  where 
it  is  not  exerted,  and  so  may  Iw  without  agency  or 
causation;  but  there  can  be  no  agency'  or  causation 
without  power  to  act  and  to  produce  the  effect  As  far 
as  I  can  judge,  to  ever^-thing  we  call  a  cause  we  ascribe 
power  to  produce  the  effect.    In  intelligent  causes,  the 
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power  may  be  without  being  exerted ;  ao  I  have  power 
to  run  while  I  rit  still  or  walk.  But  in  inanimate  causes 
we  conceive  no  power  but  what  is  exerted,  and,  there- 
fore, measure  the  pomer  of  the  cause  by  the  effect  which 
it  actually  produces.  The  power  of  an  acid  to  dissolve 
iron  is  measured  by  what  it  actually  dissolves.  We  get 
the  notion  of  ac/we  7>ouKr,  as  well  as  of  cause  and  effect, 
as  I  think,  from  what  we  feel  in  ourselves.  We  feel  in 
ourselves  a  power  to  move  our  limbs,  and  to  produce 
certain  effects  when  we  choose.  Hence  we  get  the  no- 
tion of  power,  agency,  and  caviation  in  the  strict  and 
philoeophical  sense;  and  this  I  take  to  be  our  first  no- 
tion of  these  three  things"  (Keid,  Corrttpondence,  p. 
77,  78). 

"  The  liability  of  a  thing  to  be  inflaenced  by  a  cause 
is  called  patme  power,  or  more  properly  susceptibility ; 
while  the  efficacy  of  the  cause  is  called  active  powei\ 
Heat  has  the  power  of  melting  wax;  and.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  some,  ice  has  the  power  of  being  melted"  (Day, 
On  the  Will,  p.  83).    See  Cause. 

It  is  usual  to  speak  of  a  power  of  resistance  in  mat- 
ter, and  of  a  power  of  endurance  in  mind.  Both  these 
are  paitice  pouxr.  A  dive  power  is  the  principle  of  ac- 
tion, whether  immanent  or  transient.  Pauive  power  is 
the  principle  of  bearing  or  receiving.  See  Reid,  On  the 
A  dice  Powers;  Id.  On  the  Human  Mind,  and  the  Intel- 
lectual Powers ;  Locke,  On  the  Underttandint/ ;  Stewart, 
Brown,  and  Abererombie.    See  also  Mind. 

Fo'wers,  Grant,  a  Congregational  clergyman,  was 
bom  at  Hollis,  N.  H.,  May  81,  1784;  was  educatetl  at 
Dartmouth  College,  class  of  1810;  studied  theology; 
was  minister  at  Haverhill  in  1816-29,  and  at  Goshen 
from  Aug.  27, 1829,  to  bis  death,  April,  1841.  He  is  the 
author  of  an  Ettag  upon  the  Influence  of  the  Imagina- 
tion on  the  Nervous  System,  contributing  to  false  Hopes 
in  Religion :— History  of  the  Coos  Country  (1841, 12mo) : 
—tmi  Centennial  Address  at  //o«t» (1830, 8vo).— Drake, 
Diet,  of  A  mer,  Biog.  s,  v. ;  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uth.  s.  v. 

Po^rers,  Hiram,  an  American  sculptor,  son  of  a 
farmer,  and  the  eighth  of  nine  children,  was  bom  at 
Woodstock,  Vt.,  July  29,  1806,  and  acquired  the  mdi- 
ments  of  education  at  a  free  district  school.  While  still 
a  boy,  he  went  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  became 
an  apprentice  to  a  clock-maker,  and  about  the  same 
time  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  German  sculptor, 
who  taught  him  to  luodel  in  plaster.  Subsequently 
be  was  employed  for  several  years  making  wax-flgures, 
and  fitting  them  with  machinery,  for  the  Cincinnati 
Museum,  where  his  Infernal  Regions  horrified  thousands 
of  visitors.  It  is  a  hideous  scene  representing  hell  filled 
with  terrific  figures,  moved  by  machinerj',  and  acting 
the  supposed  agonies  of  the  damned.  In  1835  he  went 
to  Washington,  where  he  executed  the  busts  of  several 
distinguished  persons.  By  the  aid  of  Mr.  Nicholas 
Longworth,  he  went  to  Florence,  Italy,  in  1837,  to  con- 
tinue his  art-studies.  He  resided  in  that  country  until  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  Rome  in  1876.  In  1838  Powers 
produced  his  statue  of  Eve,  which  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  Thorwaldsen.  His  other  works  were  of  a  sec- 
ular character,  but  they  gave  him  great  renown.  See 
H.  F.  Lee,  Familiar  Sketches  of  Sculpture  and  Sculptors 
(Boston,  1864,  2  vols.  12mo),  vol.  ii,  ch.  xxvii;  Tucker- 
man,  Book  of  the  A  rtists,  s.  v. ;  Living  Age,  Oct.  1847. 

Powers,  Jesse  K.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal*  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  the  county  of 
Albemarle,  Va.,  June  8,  1801.  In  May,  1826,  while 
engaged  in  teaching  a  classical  school,  he  was  convert- 
ed, and  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Shortly  after  he  joined  the  travelling  connection,  at  the 
session  of  the  Virginia  Conference  (held  at  Raleigh  in 
Febmary,  1826).  In  1830  he  was  admitted  into  full 
connection  and  ordained  deacon,  and  in  1832  was  or- 
dained elder.  He  waa  a  plain,  faithful,  earnest  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  always  conscientiously  discharging  the 
duties  of  a  Methodist  preacher.    Being  unencumbered 


with  a  family,  he  readily  and  cheerfully  entered  on 
whatever  field  of  labor  was  assigned  him,  and  every- 
where endeared  himself  to  the  people  whom  he  served 
by  his  unaffected  and  consistent  piety.  For  upwards  of 
twoecore  years  he  gave  full  proof  of  his  ministry.  lo 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  through  affectionate  regard 
for  his  welfare,  and  in  consideration  of  bis  infirmitiei, 
his  brethren  of  the  Conference  placed  him  on  the  list 
of  supernumeraries ;  but  so  anxious  was  he  to  be  in  the 
regular  pastoral  work  that  he  appealed  to  the  Confer- 
ence to  place  him  among  the  effective  men,  and  he  wis 
appointed  to  the  New  Kent  Circuit ;  but  the  work  was 
beyond  his  strength;  he  soon  began  to  fail  in  health, 
and  died  March  1,  1869.  See  Uimiles  ofAmmal  Cim- 
ferences  of  the  if.  E.  Church,  South,  1869,  p.  303. 

Powers,  John  B.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodiit 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  May  16.  1814,  in 
Union  District,  S.  C ;  as  a  boy,  removed  to  Alabama, 
and  shortly  after  was  converted ;  and,  feding  called  of 
God  to  preach  the  Uoepel,  accepted  license  in  1845.  In 
1856  be  entered  the  itinerant  ranks  of  the  Alabama 
Conference,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Weewokaville 
Circuit.  He  filled  successively  the  Harpeisrille  and 
the  Moscow  circuits.  In  1861  he  entered  the  Confed- 
erate army  in  command  of  a  company.  His  health 
failed,  however,  and  he  returned.  From  1863  to  186S 
he  was  presiding  elder  of  the  Jasper  District.  In  1867 
he  served  the  Klylon  Circuit;  1868-69,  the  Murfree'* 
ValleyCireuit;  1870, the Jonesborough Circuit.  InlSTl 
be  was  appointed  to  the  Monticello  Circuit,  bnt  died 
Maroh  80.  He  was  a  conscientious  and  pious  man. 
His  administration  as  presiding  elder  was  marked  br 
promptness  and  great  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of 
all  the  duties  pertaining  to  his  oflice.  His  broad  cnm- 
mon-sense  and  acquaintance  with  men  gave  him  wis- 
dom in  counciL  As  a  preacher,  he  had  great  contml 
over  the  emotions  of  men,  and  was  eminently  successful 
in  seasons  of  revival.  See  Minuies  of  Ammal  Confer- 
ences  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  1871,  p.  665. 

Powtai  is  the  name  of  a  Chinese  divinity  signify- 
ing contentment. 


^tC 


Fowtal. 

Poya  the  day  on  which  the  moon  changes,  which 
is  held  sacred  among  the  Buddhists.    They  reckoned 
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/bar  poya  days  in  each  month.  1.  The  day  of  the  new 
gwoD.  2.  The  eighth  day  from  the  time  uf  the  new 
moon.  8.  The  day  of  the  full  moon.  4,  The  eighth 
dijr  from  the  time  of  the  full  moon.  It  is  said  by  Prof, 
H.  Wilson  that  the  days  of  the  full  and  the  new  moon 
■Rsacied  with  all  sects  or  the  Hindfls;  but  according  to 
the  institutes  of  Hauo  the  sacred  books  are  not  to  he 
read  upon  these  daySw^Gardner,  Faitht  of  the  H^orid, 
ii,689. 

Foydias,  Juliex,  an  American  philanthropist  of 
Ftoich  descent,  who  flourished  in  the  early  days  of  our 
itpnblic,  and  was  first  delegate  to  Congress  from  the 
lerritofy  of  Orleans  (1809-12),  gave  (100,000  for  the 
iMnding  of  a  French  orphan  asylum,  and  left  (20,000 
for  a  college  at  Point  Coupee,  La.  He  died  there  Jan. 
23,1821. 

PoyiMt  (or  Ponet),  John,  an  English  prelate  of 
the  Reformation  period,  was  bom  about  1616  in  Kent- 
iliire.  He  enjoyed  a  distinguished  education,  learned 
Italian  and  Flemish,  was  proHcient  in  mathematics,  and 
constructed  in  his  youth  a  clock  the  complicated  ma- 
thinery  of  which  was  the  admiration  of  Henry  VIII's 
court.  He  graduated  at  King's  College,  Cambridge; 
vss  made  doctor  of  theology  and  chaplain  of  archbishop 
Cranmer.  At  the  age  of  thirty-three  he  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Rochester  (1549).  In  1551  be  succeeded  at 
Winchester  the  deposed  Gardiner,  and  was  appointed  to 
take  a  share  in  the  redaction  of  the  new  code  of  ecclesi- 
astical hiws^  He  was  indebted  for  these  distinctions  to 
his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  reform ;  he  defended  it  in  the 
jiulpit  and  in  his  books,  and  explained  its  doctrines  in 
bis  Catfckism,  adopted  under  the  name  of  "  King  Ed- 
ward's Catechism."  At  Maty  Tudor's  accession  to  the 
tbime  he  repaired  to  foreign  parts,  either  dreading  per- 
secution for  having  had  a  share  in  Wyatt's  Rebellion,  or 
because  be  had  been  deprived  of  his  see  for  having 
nuiried.  He  died  April  11, 1556,  at  Strasburg.  He  is 
^en  of  as  a  man  of  great  erudition  and  eminent 
piety.  In  his  theology  he  was  a  decided  Calvinist. 
Otier  works  of  his  are,  Defena/or  Marriage  o/Prirttt 
(1349,  8vo) :— Short  Treiilue  of  Polilie  Poicer  (1656, 
»to;  reprinted  1639  and  1642) :— and  De  Eucharislia 
(1557,  8vo),  •  See  Stiype,  Life  of  Cranmer ;  Dodd, 
Cktrek  Bittorg;  Fuller,  Wortkin  of  England;  Milner, 
lliilorg  of  Winchester,  i,  846 ;  Lecky,  Hitlorg  ofRalion- 
"ftm,  ii,  174;  Hook,  £eclet.  Biography,  viii,  VH;  Col- 
lier, Eedet.  BiU.  of  England  (see  Index  in  vol.  viii). 

(J.  aw.) 

Fosd,  OioTannl  Battista,  a  Milanese  painter 
who  Ikurisbed  in  the  latter  part  nf  the  16th  century,  was 
employed  by  Sixtus  V  in  the  palace  of  St.  John  of  Lat- 
eran  and  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican.  In  the  Sistine 
Cliapel  he  painted  the  Visitation  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
'ilM  appearing  to  St.  Joseph  in  his  dream ;  in  II  Gesd, 
a  Choir  of  A  ngels.  Ho  died  in  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus 
V,  aged  twenty -eight,  deeply  lamented  as  the  most 
promising  young  artist  of  his  time.  He  was  considered 
the  Guido  of  his  day ;  and  had  he  sun-ived  to  the  time 
of  the  Caracci,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  degree  of 
perfection  he  might  have  attained. 

Poisi,  Bteteno,  an  Italian  painter,  bom  at  Rome 
in  the  18th  century,  studied  first  under  Carlo  Maratti 
•nd  afterwards  with  Agostino  Masucci  Lanzi  says  he 
was  more  noble  in  his  design  than  Masucci,  and  more 
utaral  and  vigorous  in  his  coloring.  He  acquired  con- 
sideraUe  distinction,  and  executed  several  works  for  the 
churches  at  Rome,  one  of  which,  an  altar-piece,  repre- 
»«ita  the  Dea/h  of  St.  Joseph.  In  the  pontifical  palace 
'^  Honte  Carallo  is  a  fine  picture  by  him  representing 
Si.  Gregory.    He  died  in  1768. 

Pozzo,  AnDBEA,  an  eminent  painter  and  architect, 
was  bom  at  Trent  in  1642,  While  studying  at  MiUn 
be  fell  into  vicious  company  and  became  extremely  dis- 
solute, oDtil,  disgusted  by  his  course  of  life,  he  joined 
the  Society  of  the  Jesuits,  who  placed  him  under  the 


instruction  of  Seanunoccia.  Afterwards,  at  Rome  and 
Venice,  he  studied  design  and  color,  and  the  works  of 
RafTaelle  and  other  great  masters.  His  nil  and  fresco 
works  at  Rome,  Genoa,  and  other  places  gained  him  the 
reputation  of  one  of  the  ablest  artists  of  the  time.  His 
pictures  are  composed  in  grand  style,  and  he  is  excelled 
by  few  artists  in  perspective  and  arohitecture,  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  he  perfectly  understood,  and  pub- 
lished a  treatise  on  them.  Among  his  best  works  in 
oil  are,  St.  Francesco  Borgia,  in  the  church  of  II  Gesii 
at  Rome ;  the  Wise  Men's  OJering,  at  Vienna,  and  four 
pictures  from  the  life  of  Christ,  in  the  church  at  Genoa. 
The  ceiling  of  the  church  of  St.  Ignazio  at  Rome  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  ablest  productions  of  bis  time,  be- 
cause of  its  animated  execution.  As  an  architect  he 
gained  some  distinction,  and  executed,  among  other 
works,  the  altar  uf  St.  Ignazio  in  the  church  of  II  Gesii 
at  Home,  which  is  said  to  be  the  richest  altar  in  all  Eu- 
rope.   He  died  at  Venice  in  1709, 

Fracrat  is,  in  the  Indian  mythology,  one  of  the 
revelations  of  divinity  as  the  supreme  original  being, 
and  especially  as  the  cause  of  all  phenomena  of 
change  in  the  visible  world.  Fracrat  is  the  essence  of 
the  three  gods  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva ;  he  is  three- 
colored,  because  he  is  creative  like  Brahma  (red) ;  con- 
servative like  Vishnu  (white);  and  destructive  like 
Siva  (black).  Pracrat,  in  consequence,  is  also  the  being 
which  unites  and  separates  these  three  divinities,  as 
through  him  there  is  a  perpetual  vicissitude  of  life 
and  death,  uf  birth  and  annihilation. 

Pracriti  is  the  by-name  of  Parwati,  the  wife  of 
the  Indian  god  Siva:  it  means  Nature.  The  Hindfts 
make  of  her  the  wife  of  the  destroyer,  because,  accord- 
ing to  them,  all  life  originates  in  death,  there  being  no 
destruction,  oo  annihilation,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word :  matter  only  describes,  in  the  course  of  its  dura- 
tion, an  eternal  circle,  in  which  it  undergoes  a  perpetual 
change  of  forms,  while  its  substance  remains  the  same. 

Practical  Religion  is  that  department  of  practi- 
cal theolog}'  which  aims  at  the  promotion  of  Christian 
practice,  and  the  writings  which  are  brought  out  to 
contribute  to  sueh  an  end  are  called  Practical  Works. 
They  are  from  their  very  nature  of  a  more  teroporar}' 
character  than  any  other  theological  productions.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  they  are,  and  must  be,  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  their  own  age ;  they  must  be 
specially  addressed  to  correct  its  prevailing  evil  tenden- 
cies; they  must  pre-eminently  promote  those  parts  of 
the  Christian  character  which  are  least  cultivated.  Such 
as  are  founded  on  a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  animated  with  genuine  piety,  must  indeed  benefit 
other  ages,  since  human  nature  remains  essentially  the 
same;  but  their  most  direct  influence  belongs  to  the 
age  in  which  they  are  written.  Subsequently  they  may 
often  form  individuals :  transfused  into  tbeir  minds,  they 
are  reproduced  in  other  shapes,  but  are  themselves  with- 
drawn from  circulation.  Their  body  perishes ;  while  the 
soul  which  gave  it  life  migrates  into  another  and  an- 
other frame,  and  thus  continues  often  to  diffuse  an  ex- 
tensive blessing,  when  the  very  name  under  which  they 
originally  appeared  is  forgotten.  See  Pusey,  Historical 
Inguirg,  p.  11-180.  See  also  Practical  Theology; 
RitLiGioN ;  Theology.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Practical  Theology  is  one  of  the  departments 
of  theology,  and  aims  principally  at  the  treatrfient  of 
the  functions  of  Church  life.  For  centuries  the  term 
was  abused  and  confused,  and  the  sphere  of  practical 
theology  in  the  organism  of  theological  science  was  an 
ill-understood  question  until  the  proper  conception  of 
its  nature  and  limits  was  given  by  that  master-mind  of 
German  theology,  Schleiermacher;  and,  thanks  to  his 
clear-sightedness,  practical  theology  is  no  longer  to  be 
confounded  with  a  diluted,  popularized  edition  of  scien- 
tific theology  "for  students  incompetent  to  learn  the 
theoretic  science"  (Planck),  nor  is  it  any  longer  used  as 
a  synonym  of  Christian  ethics  or  pastoral  theology,  but 
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it  hu  taken  iU  pUoe  in  the  drcle  of  theological  aciences 
as  an  independent  department,  oo-ordinate  with  ezeget- 
ical,  historical,  and  systematic  theology. 

The  Christian  religion  presents  itself  to  the  student 
under  four  aspects — as  a  divine  revelation,  as  a  history, 
as  a  system  uf  doctrines  and  duties,  and,  Anally,  as  a 
corporate  life.  As  now  the  department  of  exegetical 
theology  embraces  all  those  sciences  which  in  any  way 
treat  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  that  of  historical  theology, 
all  which  in  any  way  treat  of  sacred  or  Church  histo- 
ry ;  that  of  systematic  theology,  all  which  set  forth  the 
doctrinal  and  ethical  systems  of  Christianity ;  so  practi- 
cal theology  comprehends  all  the  practices  and  hourly 
needs  of  the  Church,  and  as  such  this  department  em- 
braces the  subordiiuite  sciences  of  Church  government, 
edification,  and  worship.  It  includes  and  covers  such 
special  branches  as  Pattoral  Theology,  HomUetia,  Cale- 
dtetict,  Chrulian  Pmdagogict,  etc.  Being  the  science  of 
the  collective  functions  of  the  Church  regarded  in  her 
unity,  it  is  able  to  give  due  attention  and  prominence 
to  each  of  those  functions — the  regulative,  the  educa- 
tional, and  the  edifying,  a  thing  impossible,  under  the 
old-fashioned  arrangement  [see  Theoi>ogv],  to  com- 
pass within  the  limits  of  a  Pastoral  Theology  (q.  v.). 
iiays  Domer,  "  It  is  since  the  idea  of  the  Church,  and 
of  her  essentia]  functions  and  attributes,  has  been  more 
clearly  recognised  that  practical  theology,  which  was 
formerly  for  the  most  part  an  aggregate  of  rules  and 
regulations  without  any  organic  connection  between  its 
several  precepts,  has  been  reconstructed.  Nitzsch's 
practical  theology,  in  particular,  brings  forward  its  con- 
nection with  the  other  branches  of  theology.  Syttt- 
ntalic  thfohgy,  which  is  baaed  upon  exrgttic  theology 
and  faith,  and  developed  by  the  history  of  doctrines, 
exhibits  Christian  truth  in  the  abstract,  and  therefore 
the  ideal  of  faith  and  practice.  Ilwtorical  theology,  Hn- 
isbing  with  a  delineation  of  the  present  state  of  the 
Church,  sets  the  empiric  reality  and  its  defects  over 
against  this  ideal.  The  contrast  between  the  two,  the 
variance  between  the  ideal  and  the  real,  produces  the 
effort  to  reconcile  this  opposition  by  means  of  theologi- 
cal uaa;;eti,  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the 
age.  Thus  practical  theology,  as  a  scitnce,  owes  its  or- 
igin to  the  ecclesiastical  procedure  of  the  times;  and, 
as  this  is  necessarily  technical,  practical  theology  is  also 
a  technical  study." 

Schleiermacher  called  practical  theologj-  the  crown  of 
a  theological  course  of  study,  and,  as  we  have  already 
said,  was  the  first  to  bestow  upon  it  a  scientitic  organi- 
zation. In  this  labor  he  was  laudably  followed  by  the- 
ologians of  the  most  diverse  schools,  as,  e.  g.,  Koman 
Catholic  Von  Drey,  Protestant  Nitzsch,  Hegelian  Mar- 
heineke,  compromising  Hagenbach,  Lutheran  Harless, 
and  such  other  noted  men  as  Ehrenfeuchter,  Moll, 
Palmer,  and  Schweizer.  Most  are  agreed  in  describing 
practical  theology  as  a  science  for  the  clergy,  and  thus 
not  doing  full  justice  to  the  vocation  of  the  believing 
laity  in  Church  work.  Their  rights  in  this  respect 
have  chiefly  been  made  apparent  by  the  hitherto  much 
neglected  theory  of  Church  government,  and  by  volun- 
tary associations  for  domestic  missions.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  just  notion  that,  since  the  Church's  exist- 
ence and  increase  are  brought  about  by  constant  re- 
production, it  is  necessar}'  to  start  from  the  origin  of 
the  Church  in  individuals,  to  proceed  to  their  gathering 
together,  and  thence  to  the  Church,  may  be  designated 
as  the  prevailhig  tendency  in  the  construction  of  a 
practical  theology.  Hence  the  theory  of  missions  (called 
also  /fnlietitict)  and  catechisation,  the  aim  of  which  is 
a  preparation  for  confirmation,  form  the  first  or  main 
division.  The  second  embraces  the  doctrine  of  morthip, 
or  of  the  construction  of  the  public  services  of  the  Church 
(^li/urgiei,viilh  hymnology  and  sacred  music  and  komi- 
Utict),  the  superintendence  of  the  spiritual  interests  of 
individuals  (cure  of  souls),  and  the  direction  of  the  flock 
(the  pastoral  office);  while  the  organization  of  the 
Church,  and  the  entire  system  of  Church  law,  by  which 


the  activity,  whether  of  the  individual  or  of  the  oomian- 
nity,  must  be  limited,  form  a  third  division.  See  Kitzsch, 
PraJctitcAe  Theologie ;  Domer,  Ge»ck.  d.  prote»tanli»dum 
Theologie;  Bickersteth,  Chratian  StudetWi  Biblical 
Astittant,  p.  498;  and  especially  Moll.  Dot  Sflem  der 
p'rabuchen  Theologie  (Ualle,  1864,  8vo),  which  is  a 
compendious  but  very  systematic  and  thorough  treatise, 
covering  the  whole  Held  of  practical  theo^gy  as  now 
understood.  See  also  MOliutock,  Enq/elopeedia  and 
Methodology  of  TheoL  Science,  pt.  iv ;  MetL  Qh.  Her. 
Jan,  1864,  p.  159  sq.  The  Germans  support  a  Zeit- 
tcknft  Jur  praktitche  Theologie,  which  is  printed  at 
Leipsic  and  has  a  wide  circulation.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Prades,  Jkan  Hartiii  db,  a  French  theologian, 
was  bom  about  the  year  1720  at  Castel-Sarraan.  He 
was  destined  to  the  ecclesiastical  career,  studied  first  in 
the  country,  then  went  to  Paris  and  lived  there  in  sev- 
eral seminaries,  among  others  in  that  of  Saint-Sulpice. 
He  became  acquainted  with  the  authors  of  the  Encydo- 
pidie,  and  furnished  several  articles  to  their  work.  He 
came  into  repute  by  a  thesis  which  be  defended  at  the 
Sorbonne  for  the  doctorate  of  theology  (Nov.  18, 1751). 
It  contained  the  boldest  assertions  conoeming  the  nature 
of  the  soul,  the  origin  of  good  and  evil,  the  origin  of 
society,  natural  and  revealed  religion,  the  miracles,  etc 
His  parallel  of  the  cures  performed  by  Jesus  and  those 
of  .£sculapiuB  seemed  particularly  scandalous.  The 
thesis  was  condemned  forthwith  by  several  prelates  and 
by  pope  Benedict  XIV.  The  Sorbonne,  after  having  at 
first  approved  it,  reconsidered  its  action,  and  declared  it 
impious.  Parliament  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  aathot 
at  the  request  of  the  advocate-general  D'Onnesson, 
whereupon  De  Prades  fled  to  Holland  (1752),  and  there 
published  his  Apology  (1752, 3  pts.  8vo),  to  which  Dide- 
rot added  a  refutation  of  a  mandement  of  the  bishop  of 
Auxenre.  Voltaire  recommended  Prades  to  the  king 
of  Prussia,  who  appointed  him  his  lector,  and  bestow-e<l 
u|ion  him  a  life-rent  and  two  canonries,  one  at  Oppelii, 
the  other  at  tilogau.  The  bishop  of  Breslau  finally 
prevailed  up<m  him  to  retract  solemnly  the  principles 
he  had  defended  (April  6, 1754).  He  became  archdea- 
con of  the  chapter  of  Ulogau.  He  died  in  1782.  Prades 
left,  besides,  an  Abrigi  de  Cllittoire  ecdetiatlique  de 
Fleuri  (Berlin,  1767,  2  vols,  small  8vo),  supposed  to  be 
translated  from  the  English,  and  to  which  Frederick  II 
wrote  a  preface.  —  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  a.  v. 
See  Brotier,  Examen  de  tApologie  de  FAbU  de  Pradrt 
(1763);  Feller,  Diet.  Hitf.  a.  v.;  Jervi^  Hiit.  of  the 
Church  of  France,  ii,  382-884. 

Pradier,  Jacquus,  a  Swiss  artist  of  note,  was  bom 
at  Geneva  in  May,  1792;  went  as  a  youth  to  Paris,  and 
finally  to  Korae,  where  he  studied  for  over  five  year^ 
especially  under  Canova.  He  devoted  himself  princi- 
pally to  sculpture,  and  produced  some  remarkable  works. 
In  1819  he  settled  at  Paris,  and  died  there  in  1852. 
Satyrs,  Bacchantes,  Venuaes,  and  the  like,  make  up 
principally  the  list  of  his  works;  but  he  also  devoted 
himself  to  sacred  subjects,  and  produced,  among  others, 
a  coknsal  figure  of  Christ  on  the  Cross,  a  Pieta  (now  at 
Toulon),  a  Marriage  of  the  Virgin  (for  the  Madeleine. 
Paris),  four  Apostles,  a  Virgin  (for  the  cathedral  of 
Avignon),  etc  One  of  his  greatest  works  i*  the  tomb 
of  Napoleon  I  at  the  Hdtel  des  Invalides  in  Paria.  See 
Mrs,  Clement,  Handbook  of  Sculptors,  Painlers,  etc.,  s.  v. 

Fradjapat  is,  in  the  Hindfi  mythology,  the  embod- 
ied creative  desire  of  the  original  Being,  or  of  that  man- 
ifestation of  this  Being  which  includes  the  earthly  ele- 
ments. 

Prado,  B1.A8  i>EL,  a  Spanish  painter,  waa  bom  at 
Toledo  in  1544.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Francisco  Comontes. 
Philip  II  sent  him  to  Morocco,  where  he  painted  the 
emperor  Maley-Abdallah,  hia  favorites,  his  chiklren. 
and  principal  officers.  He  returned  to  Spain  a  wealthy 
man.  But,  as  he  affected  Oriental  customs,  and  showed 
himself  in  public  dressed  in  the  Moorish  attire,  the  In- 
quisition summoned  him  before  her  tribunaL    He  was 
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discharged  on  condition  of  punting  excluai\-e]y  relig- 
ious gubject&  He  died  about  IGOo.  Prido  is  distin- 
gotsbed  by  the  purity  of  his  design  and  the  majesty  of 
his  compositions,  wliich  ate  simple,  but  carefully  worked 
out  in  all  their  details.  There  are  of  his  works  at 
Uadrid,  in  the  royal  palace,  an  Atsumplion;  a  Vi;;^ 
rilitJke  Child;  SLAntiony;  Sl.Blatiui;  SLMauriet; 
t  DttcaU  from  the  Crou ;  St.  Catharim.  At  Toledo, 
SL  Blatitu,  bishop ;  St.  A  ntkom/ ;  The  Praralatvm  ;  a 
Holy  Family  (in  the  monastery  of  Guadalnpe),  etc — 
Hoefer,  Xout.  Biog.  Ginirale,  a.  r.  See  Palomino,  t'l 
Uuuo  PiUorico  (Cordova,  1713,8  vols.);  Quilliet,  I>ict. 
Sa  Ptixtitx  EtpagnoU,  s.  v.;  Mrs.  Clement,  Handbook 
of  Sculptors,  Paitttert,  etc,  s.  v. 

Ptadt,  DoMiMQi-E  DuFOL'R  DE,  a  Erench  prelate 
and  diplomatist,  was  bom  at  Allanches,  in  Auvergne, 
April  23,  1759.  He  studied  for  some  time  at  the  mili- 
tary school,  but  gave  the  preference  to  the  ecclesiastical 
career,  and  gained  in  1786  the  degree  of  doctor  of  the- 
ologr.  Cardinal  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  archbishop  of 
Booen,  bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of  vicar-general 
and  one  of  the  richest  prebends  of  his  cathedral  In  1789 
the  clergy  of  the  diocese  sent  him  to  the  £tats-Ueue- 
taux,  where  he  sided  with  the  clerical  and  monarchical 
minority.  He  followed  his  patron  into  exile,  and  at- 
tended him  at  Munster,  in  1800,  in  his  last  hours.  In 
1798  Pradt  published  anonymously  his  most  celebrated 
work,  V Antidote  au  Congri*  de  Sculadt  (Hamburg, 
9xo).  In  1800  be  published,  again  anonymously,  La 
Praste  et  «a  Xeutratiti  (8vo).  Ilts  opinion,  as  ex- 
pressed in  these  writings,  was  that  the  Revolution 
would  prove  fatal  to  France.  Cancelled  from  the  roll 
of  the  emigrants,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  intro- 
duced by  hia  relation,  general  Duroc,  to  the  first  consul 
The  latter  was  given  to  understand  that  military  des- 
potism could  find  no  more  faithful  servant  De  Pradt 
was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  new  emperor  and  bishop 
nf  Poitiers ;  he  was,  as  such,  consecrated  by  pope  Pius 
VII  himself,  in  the  church  of  Saint-Sulpice,  I''eb.  2, 1805. 
The  "chaplain  of  the  god  Mars,"  as  he  called  himself, 
fuUowed  hia  master  to  Milan.  In  1808  he  was  at  Ba- 
TTMine  as  one  of  the  negotiators  of  the  convention  which 
retDored  the  Bourbons  from  the  throne  of  Spain,  and 
was  rewarded  with  a  bounty  of  fifty  thousand  francs 
and  the  archiepiscopal  sec  of  Mechlin  (May  12,  1808). 
He  was  one  of  the  nineteen  bishops  who,  March  25, 
1810,  solicited  from  the  pope  the  dispensation  which 
Napoleon  wanted  for  his  marriage  with  Maria  Louisa. 
In  1811  he  was  a  member  of  the  second  commission  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  questions  to  be 
proposed  to  the  National  Council,  and  the  emperor,  Aug. 
!0,  appointed  him  member  of  the  deputation  sent  to  Sa- 
vooe  to  submit  the  decrees  of  that  council  for  the  pope's 
approbation.  In  the  ensuing  year  he  was  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  Warsaw,  where  he  opened  with  a  speech 
the  Polish  diet,  June,  1812.  It  was  here  that  a  spirit 
of  oppooition  commenced  to  stir  in  the  snpple  priest, 
and  be  was  sent  back  to  his  diocese.  He  relumed 
to  Fiance  with  the  allies,  who,  he  says,  by  his  advice, 
'-determined  to  break  entirely  with  Napoleon  and  his 
d>-nasty,  and  re-establish  the  Bourbons  on  the  throne." 
fie  Pradt  owed  to  his  relations  with  Talleyrand  his 
lumination  as  grand-chancellor  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
and  the  dignity  of  grand-cross  of  the  order.  In  1815  he 
retired  to  Aurergne,  and  in  1816  he  accepted  a  life- 
rent of  12,000  francs  from  William,  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  exchange  for  his  archbishopric  In  the  reign 
of  Louis  XVIII  he  was  pleased  to  side  with  the  opposi- 
tion. He  wrote  some  brilliant  pamphlets  against  the 
fsovemment :  one  of  them  brought  him  before  the  Cour 
d'Assiacs  of  the  Seine,  where  he  was  defended  by  the 
elder  Dnpin.  In  1827  he  was  elected  deputy  of  Clcr- 
moot-Ferrand.  After  the  revolution  of  July  his  opin- 
iou  underwent  a  new  change:  he  again  declared  for 
onmiiigated  royalty  and  against  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
He  died  at  Paris  March  18, 1837.  We  mention,  among 
bis  numerous  writings,  ffittoire  de  FA  mbastade  datu  U 
VIII.— G  o 


Gnmd-Duchi  de  Vartovie  (Paris,  1815,  1826,  8vo).  In 
this  amusing  and  witty  composition  he  holds  a  review 
over  the  personages  of  the  empire  with  uncommon  satir- 
ical sharpness.  We  find  in  it  the  following  regarding 
the  principal  figure :  "  The  genius  of  Napoleon  was  fitted 
at  the  same  time  for  the  stage  of  the  world  and  for  that 
of  the  mountebanks ;  it  was  represented  by  royal  attire 
mixed  with  the  dress  of  a  clown.  The  god  Mars  was 
nothing  but  a  kind  of  Jupiter-Scapin,  the  like  of  which 
the  world  had  never  seen :" — Mimoirft  hittoriguts  mr 
la  Sitolution  dKtpagne  (Paris,  1816,  8vo):— Z)m  Colo- 
nies, etdeta  Rieolutionactuelle  de  FA  mirique  (ibid.  1817, 
2  vols.  8vo)  x—Let  Quatrt  ConcordaU  (ibid.  1818-20,  8 
Vols.  8vo),  one  of  his  most  curious  writings : — V Europe 
Of  ret  It  Congrit  dAix-ia-Chapelle  (ibid.  1819,  8vo): — 
Le  Congr'u  de  Calltbad  (ibid.  1819,  8vo)  :—L'£urope  et 
r.inurigue  depute  le  Congrit  dAix  -la-Chapelie  (ibid. 
1821-2,  2  vols.  8vo)  :—V Europe  et  FAmerique  en  1821 
et  Ann.  euit.  (ibid.  1821-4, 4  vols.  8vo) : — Du  Jituitiime 
ancien  et  nwdeme  (ibid.  1825-6,  8vo),  etc  See  L'Ami 
de  la  Religion  (1837) ;  Perenn^s,  Biog.  aniv.  tupplim. 
au  Did.  hitt,  de  Feller;  Jaufl&et,  Mim.  hill,  tur  let 
Affaires  eccUs.  de  France;  Rabbe,  etc,  Biog.  amV.  et 
portal,  des  Contemporaini ;  Querard,  La  France  litter, — 
Hoefer,  A'oup.  Biog.  Genirale,  8.  v. ;  Lond,  Qu,  Ret,  Jan. 
1816,  Monthlg  ^er.voLlxxx  (1816). 

Fraeadamitea.    See  Pbeadamites. 

Frseb«nd.    See  Prkbesd. 

Pnecentor.    See  Precentor. 

Frsecdnds  (i.e.  heralds')  a  a  name  sometimes  given 
to  deacons,  because  it  was  their  duty  to  pronounce  the 
usual  formularies  of  exhortation,  etc.,  during  the  cele- 
bration of  divine  service.  The  word  praco  corresponds 
to  the  Greek  Ktipvi,  and  gave  rise  to  the  English  Church 
term  bidding  prayer.  The  deacons  were  requiretl  to  bid 
prayer  in  the  congregation,  L  e.  to  dictate  to  the  people 
the  usual  forms  of  prayer  in  which  they  were  to  join, 
and  to  act  as  their  director  and  guide  in  all  the  other 
parts  of  divine  service.  The  word  pradico  is  used  in  a 
similar  signification.    See  BiDniNo  Prayer. 

Praefatlo  is,  in  the  mass,  the  prayer  which  imme- 
diately precedes  the  canon,  an  exhortation  to  thankful- 
ness, commencing  with  the  words  "  Sursum  corda."  In 
the  (iothic  or  Mozarabic  liturg}'  the  pnefatio  is  called 
lUatio ;  in  the  Galilean,  Jmmolatio  and  Conlettatio.  It 
is  also  called  l/ymmts  Angelicut,  Originally  there  was 
but  one  pnefatio  for  all  days  and  feasts  {Prie/alio  Cont- 
mums') ;  since  the  12th  century  a  number  of  pnefationes, 
adapted  to  the  variety  of  the  feasts,  the  use  of  which  is 
indicated  by  the  Directory  of  the  Church,  have  been  in- 
troduced. Every  pnefatio  ends  with  the  triple  "  Sanc- 
tus,"  the  introduction  of  which  is  attributed  to  Sixtus  I. 
See  Mass;  Prefaces. 

Prseflcse,  a  lume  foi  the  monrning-women  of  the 
ancients,  lliey  were  hired  to  make  lamentation  at  Ro- 
man funerals,  and  were  so  called  because  they  generally 
preceded  the  funeral  processions  in  order  to  Ument  and 
sipg  the  praises  of  the  deceased.  The  early  Christians 
very  earnestly  condemned  the  imitation  of  this  custom 
in  their  funerals.  They  deemed  immoderate  grief  un- 
becoming the  character  and  profession  of  a  Christian 
whose  conversation  is  in  heaven,  and  whose  hope  and 
expectation  was  a  crown  of  life  that  fadeth  not  away. 
Cbrysostom  inveighed  with  great  indignation  against 
the  introduction  of  heathenish  practices  into  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  threatened  those  who  should  persist 
in  the  imitation  of  the  funeral  customs  of  the  heathen 
with  the  highest  ecclesiastical  censures. 

PrselSti  (I  c  pre/erred),  in  the  larger  sense  of  the 
word,  is  the  name  of  all  higher  officers  of  the  Church 
with  whose  functions  is  connected  a  jurisdiction  in  their 
own  name— jure  ordinario — i.  e.  a  jurisdiction  belong- 
ing essentially  to  the  office,  not  conferred  by  a  higher 
dignitary  of  the  Church.  In  this  meaning  of  the  word 
we  distinguish  between  pra;Iati  primigenii  and  tecunda- 
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rtk  In  a  more  restricted  aenae,  prelati  is  the  name 
given  to  the  local  superiora  or  directors  of  the  congre- 
gationa  and  abbeya  of  many  ecclesiastical  orders,  espe- 
cially to  those  who  enjoy,  either  by  privilege  or  tradi- 
tion, the  right  of  wearing  the  pontifi<al  ensigns. 

Pratali  nuUiut  dioetttos  is  the  title  of  abbots  or  other 
high  dignitaries  who  are  not  amenable  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  bishop,  but  enjoy  themselves  yurtKfic/um^m  ' 
Huati-rpvQopaUm^  which  as  a  rule  extends  only  to  the  { 
ecclesiastics  subordinated  to  them,  not  to  the  laymen  ' 
of  their  monastic  district,  except  in  cases  where  they 
may  enjoy  even  such  a  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  virtue 
of  a  special  indult,  as  in  consequence  of  prescription. 

See  PREI.ATE. 

Prselector  is  the  ecclesiastical  term  fur  the  divinity- 
reader  in  some  cathedrals.  Sometimes  he  is  attached 
to  the  prebend  (q.  v.),  and  sometimes  he  lectures,  as  on 
saints'  days,  in  Lent,  and  other  important  Church  sea- 
sons.—Waloott,  Sacred  Arehaoloffy,  s.  v.  See  IjiC- 
tor;  Reader. 

PTSemonstraiits.    See  Puemonstratensiaxs. 

Pisemunlre  is  a  term  used  in  English  canon  law 
as  well  as  British  common  law  to  designate  a  species  of 
offence  of  the  nature  of  a  contempt  of  the  ruling  power, 
for  which  enactments  were  passed,  and  was  so  called 
from  the  mandatory  words  with  which  the  writ  direct- 
ing the  citation  of  a  party  charged  with  the  offence 
commences.  The  different  statutes  of  prerounirc  were 
originally  framed  in  order  to  restrain  the  encroachments 
of  the  papal  power.  They  begin  with  the  27  Edward 
III,  St.  i,  c.  1,  and  continue  from  that  period  down  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  when  the  kingdom  entirely  re- 
nounced the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  ex- 
orbitant powers  exercised  by  the  pope  in  presenting  to 
benefices  and  in  other  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  the 
privileges  claimed  by  the  clergy,  who  resisted  the  au- 
thority of  the  king's  courts,  and  recognised  no  jurisdic- 
tion but  that  of  the  court  of  Rome,  rendered  some 
enactments  absolutely  necessary  to  uphold  the  law  of 
the  country  and  the  independence  of  the  nation.  This, 
then,  is  the  original  meaning  of  the  offence  termed 
pramunire — viz.,  introducing  a  foreign  power  into  the 
land,  and  creating  an  imperium  in  imperio  by  paying 
that  obedience  to  the  papal  process  which  constitution- 
ally belonged  to  the  king  alone.  Its  penalties  have 
been  subsequently  applied  to  other  heinous  offences, 
some  of  which  bear  more  and  some  less  relation  to  this 
original  offence,  and  some  no  relation  at  all,  as  a  chap- 
ter refusing  to  elect  as  bishop  the  person  nominated  by 
the  sovereign,  neglecting  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
transgressing  the  statute  of  habeas  corpus  (by  6  Anne, 
c.  7),  the  asserting  by  preaching,  teaching,  or  advised- 
ly speaking  that  any  person  other  than  according  to  the 
Acts  of  Settlement  and  Union  has  any  right  to  the 
British  throne,  or  that  the  sovereign  and  parliament 
cannot  make  laws  to  limit  the  descent  of  the  crown. 
The  knowingly  and  wilfully  solemnizing,  assisting,  or 
being  present  at  any  marriage  forbidden  by  the  Royal 
Marriage  Act  is  declared  by  12  George  III,  c  11,  ,to 
infer  a  praemunire.  The  penalties  for  the  offence  are  no 
less  than  the  following,  as  shortly  summed  up  by  Sir  E. 
Coke  (1  Intl.  p.  129):  "That  from  the  conviction  the 
defendant  shall  be  out  of  the  king's  protection,  and  his 
lands  and  tenements,  goods  and  chattels,  forfeited  to  the 
king,  and  that  his  body  shall  remain  in  prison  during 
the  king's  pleasure,  or  (as  others  ha\-e  it)  during  life." 
The  offender  can  bring  no  action  nor  recover  damages 
fur  the  most  atrocious  injuries,  and  no  ma'n  can  safely 
give  him  comfort,  aid,  or  relief.  (See  Baxter,  Ch.  Hut. 
p.  291 ;  Hardwick,  Ilisl.  of  the  Rrf.  p.  187,  361.)  In 
very  recent  times  the  fiuisenters  have  labored  for  the 
abolition  of  the  statute  of  pnemunire  (see  London  Glubt, 
Nov.  1869). 

PrSBpositivilB,  Pietro,  an  Italian  theologian,  who 
flourished  near  the  opening  of  the  13lh  century,  was  a 
native  of  Cremona,  taught  theology  in  the  schools  of 


Paris,  and  was  at  the  close  of  120C  chancellor  of  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame.  In  1209  we  find  Jean  de  Can- 
delis  in  his  place.  Ilis  chief  work  is  a  Summa  Throlo- 
gia,  of  which  two  or  three  pages  only  were  printed  ^ 
they  are  in  the  Penitential  of  Theodore.  There  are  nu- 
merous copies  of  it  at  Oxford  and  in  the  National  Li- 
brary at  Paris.  Pnepositivos  died  at  Paris  in  1209  or 
1217.  See  Tiraboschi,  Sloria  delta  Utter.  ItaL  iv,  12(i; 
Hittoire  litl.  de  la  France,  xvi,  683-586.— Iloefer,  A'our. 
Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

PisepoBltus  (i.  e.  set  orer)  is  an  ecclesiastical  term 
usually  employed  to  mean  a  bishop  (q.  v.),  but  also  used 
to  signify  a  presbyter.  The  same  titles  being  applied  to 
both  is  a  proof  that  they  were  at  one  time  considered  of 
the  same  order.  The  corresponding  titles  hi  the  script- 
ural appellations  are  vpo'iarafitvoi  (I  Tbcss.  v,  12)  and 
irpoiaTuTic  (1  Tim.  v,  17).  In  Spain,  in  the  time  of 
the  Gothic  kings,  about  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  it 
was  a  custom  for  parents  to  dedicate  their  children  at  a 
very  early  age  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  in  which 
case  they  were  taken  into  the  bishop's  family  and  edu- 
cated under  him  by  a  presbyter  whom  the  bishop  de- 
puted for  that  purpose  and  set  over  them  by  the  name 
of  prsepositus  or  superintendent,  his  chief  business  being 
to  inspect  their  behavior  and  instruct  them  in  the  rules 
and  discipline  of  the  Church.  See  Riddle,  Christian 
A  ntiguitiea,  p.  21 1  ^  Coleman,  A  nc.  Christianity  Sxaapli- 
^erf,  p.  130,  485.   See  also  the  art.  Prklacy.    (J.H.W.) 

Prsepositus,  Jacobi's.    See  Sprrso. 

Preepositoa  Domos  was  the  name  applied  to  the 
person  whose  duty  it  was  to  manage  the  revenues  of  the 
Church.    See  CEconomi. 

Pnesanctificatio  is  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  mass  celebrated  on  Green-Thursday, when  two  hosts 
are  consecrated,  whereof  the  priest  tastes  one  at  the 
communion,  reserving  the  other  for  the  next  day,  when 
the  missa  prasanctificatorum  is  to  be  solemnized.  In 
the  Greek  Church  missa  prasanctificatorum  (mass  of  the 
loaves  blessed  in  advance)  is  the  mass  celebrated  aa  the 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  of  Lent;  it  consists  in  the 
j  communion  of  the  holy  elements  which  have  been  con- 
secrated on  the  preceding  Sundays.  See  Mass.  See 
Sicgel,  Christlidte  A  llerlhUmer  (Index  in  vol.  i v). 

FrsesideB,  or  Presidents,  was  the  name  some- 
times applied  to  bishops  of  the  early  Cburth,  afler  the 
word  vpotSpoi,  derived  from  wpoiipia,  the  e)eva(e<l 
seat  which  the  bishop  occupied  in  the  synod  and  in  the 
religious  assemblies  of  the  people.  See  Coleman,  A  nc. 
Ckristtanity  Exemplified,  p.  181. 

Prsestimonia  were  originally  stipends  derived 
from  special  foundations  fur  theological  candidates,  to 
help  them  during  their  studies,  or  to  give  them  the 
means,  after  their  consecration,  to  enjoy  the  teachings 
of  some  distinguished  theological  establishment.  The 
chapters,  abbeys,  universities,  etc,  in  which  such  foun- 
dations existed,  or  which  were  possessed  of  the  right  of 
collation  or  presentation,  granted  these  stipends,  after 
examination  of  the  testimonies  with  which  the  compet- 
itors accompanied  their  request,  to  the  candidate  who 
seemed  to  be  the  most  worthy  of  such  a  favor,  unless 
the  deed  of  the  foundation  limited  their  choice  to  the 
individuals  belonging  to  certain  families*  Sometimes 
the  pinstimonia  were  granted  to  ordained  priests  at. 
for  instance,  in  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  to 
young  ecclesiastics  without  prebend,  but  who,  in  the 
expectation  of  benefices  to  come,  ser\'ed  in  the  choir  and 
in  other  ecclesiastical  ministries;  in  this  case  the  pne- 
stimonia  were  sometimes  considered  as  real  benefices, 
and,  like  these,  connected  with  determined  functions. 
The  question  ventilated  in  more  recent  times,  whether 
these  pncslimonia  were  rightly  considered  as  prebends, 
can  only  in  this  latter  case  be  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative, as  no  private  foundation  can  be  lawfully  consid- 
ered as  a  benefice  before  it  has  been  admitted  by  ibe 
competent  clerical  authorities  in  titulum  beurfieii.    AI- 
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lowances  to  ecclesiastics  given  otbenrise  than  as  benefi- 
cial revenue  for  ecclesiastical  duties,  or  to  laymen  even 
for  ecclesiastical  sen-ices,  arc  no  prebends  in  the  canonic 
meaning  of  the  word. 

Fiaeto'Tliun  is  the  rendering  in  Mark  xv,  16  of  the 
Greek  notation  Tlpatrtipiov  of  the  Latin  word  pra- 
toriam,  which  properly  meant  the  tent  of  the  Koman 
general  in  the  field,  and  hence  the  house  of  the  Koman 
governor  in  his  province  (see  Livy,  xxviii,  27 ;  xlr,  7 ; 
Valer.  Max.  i,  6,  4;  Cicero,  Vtrr.  ii,  4, 28;  ii,  5, 12, 35; 
comp.  Walter,  Getdi.  d.  Rom.  Ikchit,  i,  340).  In  Matt, 
xxvii,  27  the  common  version  renders  the  same  word 
cawumm  hall;  in  Phil,  i,  13,  palace;  in  John  xviii,  28, 
iaU  ofjtulgtaent ;  and  elsewhere,  once  in  the  same  verse 
in  John,  in  v,  33,  in  xix,  9,  and  Acta  xxiii,  36,judgmaU- 
iaU,  It  is  plainly  one  of  the  many  Latin  words  to  be 
found  in  the  New  Testament  [aee  Latinisms],  being 
the  word  pratorium  in  a  Greek  dress,  a  derivative  from 
pmlor ;  which  latter,  from  praeo, "  to  go  before,"  was 
originally  applied  by  the  Romans  to  a  military  officer — 
the  generaL  But  because  the  Romans  subdued  many 
countries  and  reduced  them  to  provinces,  and  governed 
them  afterwards,  at  first  by  the  generals  who  subdued 
them,  or  by  some  other  military  commanders,  the  word 
prmtorcame  ultimately  to  be  used  for  any  civil  governor 
of  a  province,  whether  he  had  been  engaged  in  war  or 
not;  and  who  acted  in  the  capacity  of  chief-justice,  hav- 
ing a  council  associated  with  him  (Acts  xxv,  12).  Ac- 
cordingly the  word  pratorium,  also,  which  originally 
signified  the  general's  tent  in  a  camp,  came  at  length  to 
be  applied  to  the  residence  of  the  civil  governor  in  prov- 
inces and  cities  (Cicero,  Verr.  ii ;  v,  12) ;  and  being  prop- 
erly an  adjective,  as  is  also  its  Greek  representative,  it 
was  used  to  signify  whatever  appertained  to  the  pnetor 
or  governor ;  for  instance,  bis  residence,  either  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  it,  as  his  dwelling-house,  or  the  place 
where  he  administered  justice,  or  even  the  laige  enclosed 
court  at  the  entrance  to  the  pnetorian  residence  (By- 
laaa,  De  Morte  Jem  Chriifi  [Amsterd.  1696],  ii,  407). 
There  dwelt  not  only  the  commandant  and  his  family 
(Jotepfaus,  A  Hi.  XX,  10,  1),  but  a  division  of  the  troops 
occupied  barracks  there,  and  the  prisoners  who  awaited 
bearing  and  judgment  from  the  chief  were  there  de- 
tained (Acts  xxiii,  35).  The  pnetoiium  in  the  capital 
of  a  province  was  usually  a  large  palace ;  and  we  see  by 
Josephos  (  War,  ii,  14,  8 ;  comp.  xv,  5 ;  Philo,  0]^.  ii, 
531)  that  the  procurators  of  Judca,  when  in  Jerusalem, 
occupied  Herod's  palace  as  a  pnetorium,  just  as  in  Caesarea 
a  forxner  royal  residence  served  the  same  purpose.  Yet 
the  rendering  of  the  Latin  prtxtorium  in  general  by  the 
word  palace  (by  Schleusner  and  Wahl)  is  wrung.  The 
places  in  Suetonius  misquoted  refer  only  to  the  imperial 
palaces  out  of  Rome.  Vcrres  as  pneses  or  prtetor  of  Sicily 
resided  in  the  domiu  praloria,  which  belonged  to  king 
lliero  (Cicero,  I-Vrr.  ii,  5;  xii,  31).    See  Jerusalem. 

1.  As  to  the  passages  in  the  Gospels  referred  to  above, 
tradition  distinguishes  the  judgment- hall  of  PiUte, 
which  is  pointed  out  in  the  lower  city  (Korte,  Reisen, 
p.  75 ;  Troilo,  p.  234  sq.),  from  the  palace  of  king  Herod ; 
and  others  have  believed  (as  RosenmUUer,  AUerlh.  II,  ii, 
228)  that  the  procurator  took  up  his  quarters  in  Jerusa- 
lem in  the  tower  of  Antonia,  and  sat  in  judgment  there. 
The  tradition  has  no  weight;  yet  on  general  grounds 
we  may  believe,  since  the  palace  of  Herod  stood  vacant 
and  was  roomy  and  suitable,  that  the  procurators  usual- 
ly resided  there,  surrounded  by  a  body-guard,  while  the 
troops  with  their  officers  occupied  the  tower  of  Antonia 
(comp.  Faber,  Arclutologg,  i,  321  sq.).  A  description  of 
that  marble  palace  of  Ilerod,  which  joined  the  north 
wall  of  the  upper  city,  and  was  so  large  and  well  forti- 
fied, is  given  by  Josephus  ( IfVir,  v,  4, 4 ;  comp.  A  nt,  xv, 
9, 3).  The  Roman  procurators,  whose  ordinary  residence 
was  at  Ceeaarea  (Acts  xxiii,  23,  etc;  xxv,  l,"etc.),  took 
up  their  residence  in  this  palace  when  they  visited  Je- 
rusalem, their  tribunal  being  erected  in  the  open  court 
or  area  before  it.  Thus  Josephus  states  that  Florus 
took  up  his  quarters  at  the  palace  (t'v  rdis  /SaTcXriotc 


avWHiTai) ;  and  on  the  next  day  he  had  his  tribunal 
set  up  before  it,  and  sat  upon  it  ( War,  ii,  14, 8).  Pbilo 
expressly  says  that  the  palace,  which  had  hitherto  been 
Herod's,  was  now  called  rfiv  oixiav  riiv  imrpoiruv, 
"  the  house  of  the  praetors"  {Legal,  ad  Caium  [ed.  Franc], 
p.  1033).  It  was  situated  on  the  western  or  more  elevated 
hill  of  Jerusalem,  overlooking  the  Temple  (Josephus, 
Ant.  XX,  8, 11),  and  was  connected  with  a  system  of  forti- 
fications the  aggregate  of  which  constituted  the  vap- 
t/ifioXr),  or  fortified  barrack.  It  was  the  dominant  po- 
sition on  the  western  hill,  and — at  any  rate  on  one  side, 
probably  the  eastern — was  mounted  by  a  flight  of  steps, 
the  same  from  which  Paul  made  his  speech  in  Hebrew 
to  the  angry  crowd  of  Jews  (Acta  xxii,  1  sq.).  From 
the  level  below  the  barrack  a  terrace  led  eastward  to  a 
gate  opening  into  the  western  side  of  the  cloister  sur- 
rounding the  Temple,  the  road  being  carried  across  the 
valley  of  the  Tyropceon  (separating  the  western  from 
the  'I'emple  bill)  on  a  causeway  built  up  of  enormous 
stone  blocks.  At  the  angle  of  the  Temple  cloister  just 
above  this  entrance,  i.  e.  the  northw^est  corner  [see  Tem- 
plr],  stood  the  old  citadel  of  the  Temple  bill,  the  /Jopi; , 
or  Byrsa,  which  Herod  rebuilt  and  called  by  the  name 
Antonia,  after  his  friend  and  patron  the  triumvir.  After 
the  Koman  power  was  established  in  Judiea,  a  Roman 
guard  was  always  maintained  in  the  Antonia,  the  com- 
mander of  which  for  the  time  beiug  seems  to  be  the  offi- 
cial termed  (rrparriyoQ  tov  Upov  in  the  Gospels  and 
Acts.  The  guard  in  the  Antonia  was  probably  relieved 
regularly  from  the  cohort  qiuutered  in  the  rrapeiifioXii, 
and  hence  the  plural  form  arpaTtfyoi  is  sometimes  used, 
the  officers,  like  the  privates,  being  changed  every 
watch ;  although  it  is  very  conceivable  that  a  certain 
number  of  them  should  have  been  selected  for  the  ser- 
vice from  possessing  a  superior  knowledge  ofthe  Jewish 
customs  or  skill  ui  the  Hebrew  language.  Besides  the 
cohort  of  regular  legionaries  there  was  probably  an 
equal  number  of  local  troops,  who  when  on  service 
acted  as  the  "supports"  {It^wXafiot,  corerert  of  the 
right  flank.  Acts  xxiii,  23)  of  the  former,  and  there  were 
also  a  few  squadrons  of  cavalry ;  although  itseems  likely 
that  both  these  and  the  local  troops  had  separate  bar- 
racks at  Jerusalem,  and  that  the  7rapc/i/3o\^,  or  pneto- 
rian  camp,  was  appropriated  to  the  Roman  cohort.  The 
ordinary  police  of  the  Temple  and  the  city  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Jewish  officials,  whose 
attendants  (iirtipirai)  were  provided  with  dirks  and 
clubs,  but  without  the  regular  armor  and  the  discipline 
of  the  legionaries.  When  the  Utter  were  required  to 
assist  the  gendarmerie,  either  from  the  apprehension  of 
serious  tumult,  or  because  the  service  was  one  of  great 
importance,  the  Jews  would  apply  to  the  officer  in  com- 
mand at  the  Antonia,  who  would  act  so  far  under  their 
orders  as  the  commmander  of  a  detachment  in  a  manu- 
facturing town  does  under  the  orders  of  the  civil  mag- 
istrate at  the  time  of  a  riot  (Acts  iv,  1 ;  v,  24).  But 
the  power  of  life  and  death,  or  of  regular  scourging, 
rested  only  with  the  pnetor,  or  the  person  representing 
him  and  commissioned  by  him.  This  power,  and  that 
which  would  always  go  with  it — the  right  to  press  what- 
ever men  or  things  were  required  by  the  public  exigencies 
—appears  to  be  denoted  by  the  term  l^ovaia,  a  term  per- 
haps the  translation  of  the  Latin  imperium,  and  certain- 
ly its  equivalent.  It  was  inherent  in  the  pr»tor  or 
his  representatives — hence  themselves  popularly  called 
i^ovaiai,  or  itovaiat  viripTcpai  (Rom.  xiii,  1,  3) — and 
would  be  communicated  to  all  military  officers  in  com- 
mand of  detached  posts,  such  as  the  centurion  at  Ca- 
pernaum, who  describes  himself  as  possessing  summary 
powers  of  this  kind  because  he  was  wjt'  l^ovaif — cov- 
ered by  the  privilege  of  the  imperium  (Matt,  viii,  9). 
The  forced  purvej-ances  (v,  40),  the  requisitions  for 
baggage  animals  (v,  41),  the  summary  punishments 
following  transgressiou  of  orders  (v,  39)  incident  to 
a  military  occupation  of  the  country,  of  course 
must  have  been  a  perpetual  source  of  irritation  to  the 
peasantry  along  the  lines  of  the  military  roads,  even 
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when  the  despotic  authority  of  the  Roman  officers 
might  be  exercised  with  Dio<leration.  But  such  a  state 
of  things  also  afforded  constant  op|)ortunities  to  an  un- 
principled soldier  to  extort  money  under  the  pretence 
of  a  loan,  as  the  price  of  exemption  from  personal  ser- 
vices which  he  was  competent  to  insist  upon,  or  as  a 
hribe  to  buy  off  the  prosecution  of  some  vexatious 
charge  before  a  military  tribunal  (Matt,  v,  42 ;  Luke  iii, 
14).    See  Armt. 

The  relations  of  the  military  to  the  civil  authorities 
in  Jerusalem  come  out  very  clearly  from  the  history  of 
the  Crucifixion.  When  Judas  first  makes  his  proposi- 
tion to  betray  Jesus  to  the  chief-priests,  a  conference  is 
held  between  them  and  the  arparq-foi  as  to  the  mode  of 
effecting  the  object  (Luke  xxii,  4).  The  plan  involved 
the  assemblage  of  a  large  number  of  the  Jews  by  night, 
and  Roman  jealousy  forbade  such  a  thing,  except  under 
the  surveillance  of  a  military  ofiicer.  An  arrangement 
was  accordingly  made  for  a  military  force,  which  would 
naturally  be  drawn  from  the  Antonia.  At  the  appointed 
hour  Judas  comes  and  takes  with  him  "the  troops" 
(called  Tt)v  atrilpav,  although  of  course  only  a  detach- 
ment from  the  cohort),  together  with  a  number  of  police 
(vmfpiTaQ)  under  the  orders  of  the  high-priests  and 
Pharisees  (John  xviii,  3).  When  the  apprehension  of 
Jesus  takes  place,  however,  there  is  scarcely  any  refer- 
ence to  the  presence  of  the  military.  Matthew  and 
Mark  altogether  ignore  their  taking  any  part  in  the 
proceeding.  From  Lnke's  account  one  is  led  to  suppose 
that  the  military  commander  posted  his  men  outside 
the  garden,  and  entered  himself  with  the  Jewish  author- 
ities (xxii,  52).  This  is  exactly  what  might  be  ex- 
pected under  the  circumstances.  It  was  the  business  of 
the  Jewbh  authorities  to  apprehend  a  Jewish  offender, 
and  of  the  Roman  officer  to  take  care  that  the  proceed- 
ing led  to  no  breach  of  the  public  peace.  But  when 
apprehended,  the  Roman  officer  became  responsible  for 
the  custody  of  the  offender,  and  accordingly  he  would  at 
once  chain  him  by  the  wrists  lo  two  soldiers  (Acts  xxi, 
33)  and  carry  him  off.  Here  John  accordingly  gave 
another  glimpse  of  the  presence  of  the  military :  "  the 
troopt  then,  and  the  chiliarch  and  the  officers  of  the  Jews, 
apprehended  Jesus,  and  put  him  in  bonds,  and  led  him 
away,  first  of  all  to  Annas"  (xviii,  12).  The  insults 
which  Luke  mentions  (xxii,  63)  are  apparently  the  bar- 
barous sport  of  the  ruffianly  soldiers  and  police  while 
waiting  with  their  prisoner  for  the  assembling  of  the 
Sanhedrim  in  the  hall  of  Caiaphas;  but  the  blows  in- 
flicted are  those  with  the  vine-stick,  which  the  cen- 
turions carried,  and  with  which  they  struck  the  soldiers 
on  the  head  and  face  (Juvenal,  Sal.  viii,  247),  not  a 
flagellation  by  the  hands  of  lictors.  When  Jesus  was 
condemned  by  the  Sanhedrim,  and  accordingly  sent  to 
Pilate,  the  Jewish  officials  certainly  expected  that  no 
inquiry  would  be  made  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  but 
that  Jesus  would  be  simply  received  as  a  convict  on  the 
authority  of  his  own  countrymen's  tribunal,  thrown  into 
a  dungeon,  and  on  the  first  convenient  opportunity  exe- 
cuted. They  are  obviously  snrprised  at  the  question, 
"What  accusation  bring  ye  against  this  man?"  and  at 
the  apparition  of  the  governor  himself  outside  the  pre- 
cinct of  the  prtetorium.  The  cheapness  in  which  he 
had  held  the  life  of  the  native  population  on  a  former 
occasion  (Luke  xiii,  1)  must  have  le<l  them  to  expect  a 
totally  different  course  from  him.  His  scrupulousness, 
most  extraordinary  in  any  Roman,  stands  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  recklessness  of  the  commander  who 
proceeded  at  once  to  put  St.  Paul  to  torture,  simply  lo 
ascertain  why  it  was  that  so  violent  an  attack  was  made 
on  him  by  the  crowd  (Acts  xxii,  24).  Yet  this  latter  is 
undoubtedly  a  typical  specimen  of  the  feeling  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  conquerors  of  Judiea  in  reference  to 
the  conquered.  The  order  for  the  execution  of  a  native 
criminal  would  in  ninety-nine  instances  out  of  a  hun- 
dred have  been  regarded  by  a  Roman  magnate  as  a  sim- 
ply ministerial  act — one  which  indeed  only  he  was  com- 
petent to  perform,  but  of  which  the  performance  was 


unworthy  of  a  second  thought     It  is  probable  that  the 
hesitation  of  Pilate  was  due  rather  to  a  superstitious  feat 
of  his  wife's  dream  than  to  a  sense  of  justice  or  a  feeling 
of  humanity  towards  an  individual  of  a  despised  race; 
at  any  rate,  such  an  explanation  is  more  in  accordance 
with  what  we  know  of  the  feeling  prevalent  among  his 
class  in  that  age.    When  at  last  Pilate's  effort  to  save 
Jesus  was  defeated  by  the  determination  of  the  Jews  ti> 
claim  Barabbas,  and  he  had  testified,  by  washing  hu 
hands  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  that  he  did  not 
consent  to  the  judgment  passed  on  the  prisoner  by  th« 
Sanhedrim,  but  must  be  regarded  as  perfumrin^  •  mere- 
ly ministerial  act,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  the  formal  im- 
position of  the  appropriate  penalty.    His  lictors  took  Je- 
sus and  inflicted  the  punishment  of  scourging  upon  him 
in  the  presence  of  all  (Matt  xxvii,  26).     'Thio,  in  the 
Roman  idea,  was  the  necessary  preliminary  to  capital 
punishment,  and  bad  Jesus  not  been  an  alien  bis  head 
would  have  been  struck  off  by  the  lictors  imnaediately 
afterwards.     But  crucifixion  being  the  customaiv  pun- 
ishment in  that  case,  a  different  course  becomes  neces- 
sary'.   The  execution  must  take  place  by  the  hands  of 
the  military,  and  Jesus  is  handed  over  from  the  licton 
to  these,    i'bey  take  him  into  the  pnctoriam,  and  mus- 
ter the  whok  cohort — not  merely  that  portion  which  is 
on  duty  at  the  time  (Matt  xxvii,  27;  Mark  xv,  16). 
While  a  centurion's  guard  is  told  off  for  the  purpose 
of  executing  Jesus  and  the  two  criminals,  the  rest  of 
the  soldiers  divert  themselves  by  mocking  the  reputed 
king  of  the  Jews  (Matt  xxvii,  28-30 ;  Mark  xv,  17-19; 
John  xix,  2, 8),  Hlate,  who  in  the  meantime  has  gone 
in,  being  probably  a  witness  of  the  pitiable  apectade. 
His  wife's  dream  still  haunts  him,  and  although  he  bt< 
already  delivered  Jesus  over  to  execution,  and  what  ts 
taking  place  is  merely  the  ordinary  course,  be  comes  out 
again  to  the  people  to  protest  that  he  is  pa-ssive  in  the 
matter,  and  that  they  must  take  the  prisoner,  there  be- 
fore their  eyes  in  the  garb  of  mockery,  and  crucify  him 
(John  xix,  4-6).    On  their  reply  that  Jesus  had  as- 
serted himself  to  be  the  Son  of  Uod,  Pilate'a  fears  are 
still  more  roused,  and  at  last  he  is  only  induced  to  go  on 
with  the  military  execution,  for  which  he  is  himself  re- 
sponsible, by  the  threat  of  a  charge  of  treason  against 
Caesar  iu  the  event  of  his  not  doing  so  (John  xix,  7-13). 
Sitting,  then,  solemnly  on   the  bema,  and   producice 
Jesus,  who  in  the  meantime  has  had  his  own  clothes 
put  upon  biro,  he  formally  deliver*  him  up  to  be  crod- 
fied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  appear  that  be  is 
acting  solely  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  the  emperor 
(John  xix,  13-16).    The  centurion's  guard  now  proceed 
with  the  prisoners  to  Golgotha,  Jesus  himself  carrying 
the  cross-piece  of  wood  to  which  his  hands  were  to  be 
nailed.    Weak  from  loss  of  blomi,  the   result   of  tJ.e 
scourging,  he  is  unable  to  proceed ;  but  jnst  as  they  an 
leaving  the  gate  they  meet  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  and  at 
once  use  the  military  right  of  pressing  (,ayyafuvur) 
him  for  the  public  service.    Arrived  at  tbe  spot,  four 
soldiers  are  told  off  for  the  business  of  the  executioner, 
the  remainder  keeping  the  ground.     Two  would  be  re- 
quired to  hold  the  hands,  and  a  third  the  feet,  while  the 
fourth  drove  in  the  nails.    Hence  the  distribution  of  the 
garments  intoybur  parts.    The  centurion  in  command, 
the  principal  Jewish  officials  and  their  acquainiancts 
(hence  probably  John  [John  xviii,  1.^]),  and  tbe  nearest 
relatives  of  Jesus  (xix,  26,  27),  might  naturally  be  ad- 
mitted within  the  cordon — a  square  of  perbaps  ooe 
hundred  yards.    The  people  would  be  kept  ontside  of 
this,  but  the  distance  would  not  be  too  great  to  read  the 
title,  "Jesus  the  Nazarenc,  the  King  of  the  Jews,"  or  at 
any  rate  to  gather  its  general  meaning.     Tbe  whole 
acquaintance  of  Jesus,  and  the  women  who  had  followed 
him  from  Galilee — too  much  afflicted  to  mix  with  tbe 
crowd  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  too  numerons  t" 
obtain  admission  inside  tbe  cordon— looked  on  from  a 
distance  (airi>  fUcKpaStv).     The  vessel  containing  vin- 
egar (John  xix,  29)  was  set  within  the  cordon  for  tbe 
benefit  of  the  soldiers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  remain  un- 
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dcr  inos  (Matt,  xxvii,  36)  antil  the  death  of  the  prison- 
en,  the  centurion  in  command  being  responsible  for 
ihcir  not  being  taken  down  alive.  Had  the  Jews  not 
been  anxious  for  the  removal  of  the  bodies,  in  onler  not 
to  shock  the  eves  of  the  people  coming  in  from  the 
wastry  on  the  following  day,  the  troope  would  hare 
been  relieved  at  the  end  of  their  watch,  and  their  place 
applied  by  others  until  death  took  place.  The  jealousy 
with  which  any  interference  with  the  regular  course  of 
I  Diilitaiy  execution  was  regarded  appears  from  the  ap- 
flieatioo  of  the  Jews  to  Pilate — not  to  the  centurion — 
Id  bare  the  prisoners  despatched  by  breaking  their  legs. 
For  the  performance  of  this  duty  other  soldiers  were  de- 
tailed (John  six,  32),  not  merely  permission  given 
to  the  Jews  to  have  the  operation  performed.  Even 
(at  the  watching  of  the  sepulchre  recourse  is  bad  to 
Pjlate,  who  bids  the  applicants  "take  a  guard"  (Hatt. 
xxvii,  65),  which  they  dn,  and  put  a  seal  on  the  stone 
in  the  presence  of  the  soldiers,  in  a  way  exactly  analo- 
gnu  to  that  practiced  in  the  custody  of  the  sacred  robes 
of  the  high-priest  in  the  Antonia  (Josepbus,  A  hI.  xv,  1 1 , 
4).   See  Ckucifixios. 

i.  The  pratorium  in  Rome,  mentioned  in  Phil,  i,  13, 
xbera  Paul  lay  imprisoned,  has  occasioned  much  dis- 
cmaion  among  the  interpreters,  and  formed  the  theme 
of  a  learned  dispute  between  Jac.  Perizonius  and  Ulrich 
Huber  (see  Perizonii  Cum  U.  Hubtro  Duguisilio  de  Pra- 
lorio  [Lugd.  Bat,  1696]).  It  was  not  the  imperial  pal- 
act  (i)  oi'ci'a  KaiaapoQ,  PbiL  iv,  22),  for  this  was  never 
caM  pratorium  in  Rome ;  nor  was  it  the  judgment- 
kail,  for  no  such  building  stood  in  Rome,  and  the  name 
pntmria  was  not  until  much  later  applied  to  the  courts 
ofjnstice  (see  Perizonius,  /.  c.  p.  63  sq.).  It  was  probably 
(as  Camerarius  perceived)  the  quartets  of  the  imperial 
body-guard,  the  pratorian  cohort,  which  had  been  built 
br  it  by  Tiberius,  under  the  advice  of  Sejanus  (Sueton. 
rft.  87).  Before  that  time  the  guards  were  billeted  in 
diflereot  parts  of  the  city.  It  stood  outside  the  walls, 
at  some  distance  short  of  the  fourth  milestone,  and  so 
nor  either  to  the  Salarian  or  the  Nomentane  road  that 
Nem,  in  his  dight  by  one  or  the  other  of  them  to  the 
boose  of  his  freedman  Pbaon,  which  was  situated  be- 
tween the  two,  heard  the  cheers  of  the  soldiers  within 
(w  Galha.  In  the  time  of  Vespasian  the  houses  seem 
to  hare  extended  so  far  as  to  reach  it  (Tacitus,  A  maL 
rr,i;  Sueton.  -Ver.  48;  Pliny,  H.  N.  iii,  6).  From  the 
Unt,  huililiDgs  must  have  sprung  up  near  it  for  sutlers 
•ail  others.  An  opinion  well  deserving  consideration 
bas  been  advocated  by  Wieseler,  and  by  Conybeare  and 
HoKson  {r.i/e  of  St.  Paul,  ch.  x.xvi),  to  the  effect  that 
the  pnetorium  here  mentioned  was  the  quarter  of  that 
littachment  of  the  Prtetorian  Guards  which  was  in  im- 
°K<liate  attendance  upon  the  emperor,  and  had  barracks 
in  Mount  Palatine.  Thither,  wherever  the  place  was, 
M  was  brought  as  a  prisoner  of  the  emperor,  and  de- 
Bvered  to  the  pnefect  of  the  guard,  according  to  the 
mstoai  (Acts  xxviii,  16;  see  Pliny,  Ep.  x,65;  Philostr. 
Sopk.  ii,  32),  as  the  younger  Agrippa  was  once  impris- 
•««1  by  this  officer  at  the  express  command  of  the  em- 
paw  Tiberius  (Josephus,  Aal.  xviii,  6,  6).  This  office 
was  then  filled  by  Burrhus  Afranius  (Tacitus,  Aimal. 
«ii,  42;  see  Anger,  Temp.  Act.  A  p.  p.  100  sq.).  Paul 
■fifian  to  have  been  permitted  for  the  space  of  two 
rean  (o  lodge,  so  to  speak,  "  within  the  rules"  of  the 
pmorinm  (Acts  xxviii,  30),  although  still  under  the 
costodr  of  a  soldier.  See  Olsbaoaen,  Topogr.  da  alien 
■ItniakM,  §  iii,  p.  9;  Perizonios,  De  Origine  et  Siffni- 
featkm  el  Un  Voeum  Pratorit  et  Pratorii  (Frank. 
KSO);  Shoizins,  De  Prastorio  PUati  in  ExercU.  PkU, 
(Hag.  Com.  1774) ;  Zom,  Oputcula  Sacra,  ii,  699.— 
Winer;  Kitto;  Smith.    See  Paul. 

Pragaladen,  a  particular  and  holy  worshipper  of 
tltt  Hindft  god  Vishnu,  who  was  for  a  long  time  tortured 
ty  the  demon  Tronya,  until  Vishnu,  in  his  fourth  incar- 
■■Xion,  as  man-lion,  killed  the  giant.     See  Vishnu. 

Pngnatio  Sanotion  was  a  general  term  (from 


rpayiia,  tnuiiett)  for  all  important  ordinances  of  Church 
or  State — those  perhaps  more  properly  which  were  en- 
acted in  public  assemblies  with  the  counsel  of  eminent 
jurisconsults  or  praffm<Uici.  The  term  originated  in 
the  Byzantine  empire,  and  signified  there  a  public  and 
solemn  decree  by  a  prince,  as  distinguished  from  the 
simple  rescript  which  was  a  declaration  of  law  in  answer 
to  a  question  propounded  by  an  individual.  But  the 
roost  familiar  application  of  the  term  is  to  the  impor- 
tant articles  decided  on  by  the  great  assembly  held  at 
Bourges  (q.  v.)  in  1438,  convoked  and  presided  over  by 
Charles  Vil.  These  articles  have  been  regarded  as  the 
great  bulwark  of  the  French  Chureh  against  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Rome.  King  Louis  IX  had  drawn  up  a  prag- 
matic sanction  in  1268  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Church  and  court  of  Rome.  It  related  chiefly  to  the 
right  of  the  Galilean  Chureh  with  reference  to  the  se- 
lections of  bishops  and  clergy.  But  the  great  articles 
of  1438  entirely  superseded  those  of  Louis  IX ;  for  though 
they  reasserted  the  rights  and  privileges  claimed  by  the 
Galilean  Church  under  that  monarch,  the  articles  were 
chiefly  founded  on  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Basle. 
Some  of  them  relate  to  the  periodical  assembling  and  su- 
perior authority  of  general  councils;  some  to  the  cele- 
bration of  divine  offices  and  other  matters  not  connected 
with  papal  prerogation ;  but  of  the  rest  it  has  been  truly 
said  that  the  abuses  of  the  papal  prerogation  against 
which  they  were  directed  were  chiefly  connected  with 
its  avarice.  This  was  the  most  unpopular  of  the  vices  of 
the  holy  see,  and  was  at  the  bottom  of  more  than  half  the 
grievances  which  alienated  its  children  from  it.  Pope 
Pius  U  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  abrogation  of  this 
sanction  for  a  time ;  but  the  Parliament  of  Paris  refused 
to  sanction  the  ignominious  conduct  of  Louis  XI  in  set- 
ting it  aside,  and  he  was  compelled  to  restore  it  to  its 
original  influential  position.  Accordingly  the  prag- 
matic sanction  continued  in  force  till  Francis  I's  con- 
cordat in  1516  supplanted  it.  Although  by  the  con- 
cordat privileges  were  given  and  received  on  both  sides, 
yet  the  real  advantages  were  on  the  side  of  Rome,  which 
advantages  it  has  e%-er  since  been  her  constant  aim  to 
improve.  See  Jer\-is,  Jlitl.  Ch.  of  France,  i,  23  sq. ; 
Hist,  of  Popery,  p.  202 ;  Gieseler,  Ecdet.  But,  (see  Index 
to  vol.  iii) ;  Fisher,  Hut.  of  the  Rrf.  p.  48, 49 ;  Mosheiro, 
Ecclet.  Hut.  voL  iii;  Milman,  Hitl.  Latin  Chiittianity 
(see  Index  to  vol.  viil);  Hardwick,  Hitt.  of  the  Church 
in  the  Middle  Aget,  p.  272,  858,  362;  id,  Ref.  p.  7,  353; 
Waddington,  Ecclee.  Hist.  p.  676 ;  Ranke,  Hitt.  of  the 
Papacy,  i,  28  sq.;  Alzog,  Kirchengeteh.  ii,  48,  180,  189, 
191;  Ebrard,  Dogmmgetck.  iv,  206;  Brit.  Quar.  Rev. 
April,  1873,  p.  273, 

Prague,  Council  of  (Concilium  Pragense),  an  im- 
portant ecclesiastical  gathering,  was  convened  by  arch- 
bishop Ernest  of  Prague  in  1346,  and  passed  among 
other  regnlatlons  one  relating  to  the  proper  observance 
of  the  Christian  faith,  the  abuses  arising  from  the  use  of 
rescripts  from  Rome,  the  impropriety  of  allowing  strange 
priests  to  assist  at  communions  without  letters  from 
their  own  bishop,  the  rights  of  Roman  delegates  upon 
subjects  of  interdicts,  and  the  private  life  and  morals 
of  the  clergy.  (See  Mansi,  Condi,  iii,  col.  543  sq. ;  He- 
fele,  ConcUiengetch.  vol.  vi.)  How  little  these  efibrts 
for  the  purifying  of  the  Church  and  strengthening  of 
the  Christian  cause  availed  is  but  too  well  known  to  the 
historical  student  of  the  Hussite  movement  which  fol- 
lowed in  the  next  century  and  finally  brought  about 
many  strong  reforms  in  Bohemia,  besides  preparing  the 
way  for  the  great  Reformation,    See  Hussites. 

Praise,  an  acknowledgment  made  of  the  excellency 
or  perfection  of  any  person  or  action,  with  a  commenda- 
tion of  the  same,  "  The  desire  of  praise,"  says  an  ele- 
gant writer,  "  is  generally  connected  with  all  the  finer 
sensibilities  of  human  nature.  It  affords  a  ground  on 
which  exhortation,  counsel,  and  reproof  can  work  a  prop- 
er effect.  To  be  entirely  destitute  of  this  passion  be- 
tofcenii  an  ignoble  mind  on  which  no  moral  impression 
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a  easily  made,  for  where  there  is  no  desire  of  praise 
there  will  also  be  no  sense  of  reproach ;  but  while  it  is 
admitted  to  he  a  natural  and  in  many  respects  a  use- 
ful principle  of  action,  we  are  to  observe  that  it  is  en- 
titled to  no  more  than  our  secondary  regard.  It  has  its 
boundary  set,  by  transgressing  which  it  is  at  onco  trans- 
formed from  an  innocent  into  a  most  dangerous  passion. 
When,  passing  its  natural  line,  it  becomes  the  ruling 
spring  of  conduct ;  when  the  regard  which  we  pay  to 
the  opinions  of  men  encroaches  on  that  reverence  which 
we  owe  to  the  voice  of  conscience  and  the  sense  of  duty, 
the  love  of  praise,  having  then  gone  out  of  its  proper 
place,  instead  of  improving,  corrupts,  and  instead  of 
elevating,  debases  our  nature."  See  Young,  /.ore  of 
Fame ;  Blair,  Sermota,  vol.  ii,  ser.  6 ;  Jortin,  Dim.  No. 
4  passim ;  Wilbcrforce,  Pracl.  View,  ch.  iv,  §  3 ;  Smith, 
Theory  of  Moral  Sent,  i,  233 ;  Fitzosbonie,  Letters,  No. 
18 Buck,  Tieol  Diet. 

Praise  of  God  is  a  reverent  acknowledgment  of 
the  perfection!>,  works,  and  benefits  of  God,  and  of  the 
blessings  flowing  from  them  to  mankind,  usually  ex- 
pressed in  hymns  of  gratitude  and  thanksgiving,  and 
especially  in  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  that 
"sacrifice  of  praise''  and  sublimest  token  of  our  joy, 
and  which  has  received  the  name  {ivxopKrria)  because 
it  is  the  highest  instance  of  thanksgiving  in  which 
Christians  can  be  engaged.  Praise  and  thanksgiving 
are  generally  considered  as  synonymous,  yet  some  dis- 
tinguish them  thus:  "Praise  properly  terminates  in  God, 
on  account  of  his  natural  excellences  and  perfections, 
and  is  that  act  of  devotion  by  which  we  confess  and  ad- 
mire his  several  attributes;  but  thanksgiving  is  a  more 
contracted  duty,  and  imports  only  a  grateful  sense  and 
acknowledgment  of  post  mercies.  We  praise  God  for  all 
his  glorious  acts  of  every  kind  that  regard  either  us  or 
other  men— for  his  very  vengeance,  and  those  judg- 
ments which  he  sometimes  sends  abroad  in  the  earth ; 
but  we  thank  him,  properly  speaking,  for  the  instances 
of  his  goodness  alone,  and  for  such  only  of  these  as  we 
ourselves  are  some  way  concerned  in." — Buck,  Theol. 
Diet.  See  Atterburj-,  Sermon  on  Ptalm  /,  14 ;  Saurin, 
Sermona,  voL  i,  ser.  14;  Tillotson,  Sermoiu,  ser.  146 
(conclusion).     See  TnANKSGrviNO. 

Praise-meeting,  a  meeting  recently  inaugurated 
in  this  country,  first  in  New  England,  for  a  service  of 
song  by  the  congregation.  The  people  gather,  and,  un- 
der the  lead  of  some  competent  precentor,  unite  in  a  ser- 
vice which  is  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  musical,  and  in 
which  all  participate. 

Pra  Mogla  is,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Siamese,  a 
celebrated  disciple  of  Somraonacodom,  their  great  saint 
and  protector.  His  statue,  which  represents  two  bodies, 
is  often  found  beside  the  statue  of  his  master.  He  was 
so  compassionate  and  benevolent  that  he  attempted  to 
extinguish  the  fire  of  hell  by  turning  the  earth  upside 
down,  and  gathering  in  his  hand  all  burning  things  he 
found ;  but  the  fire  destined  to  punish  the  lost  for  their 
sins  was  so  violent  that  it  burned  to  ashes  everything 
that  was  near,  and  dried  up  rivers  and  seas.  In  his 
distress  Pra  Mogla  recurred  to  his  master  himself.  The 
saint  could  easily  have  fulfilled  his  wishes,  but  he  feared 
lest  mankind,  free  from  that  salutary  terror,  should  fall 
into  greater  depravity,  and  the  fire  was  suffered  to  keep 
burning.  The  wisdom  of  the  god  was  admired,  but  the 
love  of  the  disciple  was  memorialized  by  numberless 
images  and  statues, 

Pran  is,  in  Hindi!  mythology,  the  breath,  the  vital 
principle,  which  dwells  in  every  man,  and  has  its  seat 
in  the  heart ;  it  is  the  divine  principle  of  motion  that 
spreads  everywhere  life  and  activity,  through  which 
alone  tlie  whole  nature  can  subsist,  and  which  manifests 
itself  in  the  animal  world  by  the  act  of  breathing. 

Pran  Nathis,  a  sect  among  the  Hindfis  which  was 
originated  by  Pran  Nath,  who,  being  versed  in  Moham- 
medan as  well  as  Hindd  learning,  endeavored  to  recon- 


cile the  two  religions.  With  this  view  be  composed  a 
work  called  Tie  Mahitdriyal,  in  which  texts  from  the 
Koran  and  the  Vedas  are  brought  together,  and  shown 
not  to  be  essentially  different  from  each  other.  Bundel- 
kund  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  sect,  and  in  Punna  they 
have  a  building  in  one  apartment  of  which,  on  a  taUe 
covered  with  gold  cloth,  lies  the  volume  of  the  foander. 
"As  a  test  of  the  disciple's  consent,"  says  Prof. H. H. 
Wilson, "  to  the  real  identity  of  the  essence  of  the  Hindfi 
and  Mohammedan  creeds,  the  ceremony  of  the  initiation 
consists  of  eating  in  the  society  of  members  of  both 
communions ;  with  this  exception,  and  the  admission  of 
the  general  principle,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  two 
classes  confound  their  civil  or  even  religious  distinc- 
tions; they  continue  to  observe  the  practices  and  ritual 
of  their  forefathers,  whether  tlussulman  or  Hindfi,  and 
the  union,  beyond  that  of  community  or  that  of  eatini;. 
is  no  more  than  any  rational  individual  of  either  sect  is 
fully  prepared  for,  or  the  admission  that  the  God  of  both 
and  of  all  religions  is  one  and  the  same." 

Pransimas,  a  name  for  detting  among  the  Lithu- 
anians, which,  according  to  immutable  laws,  directs 
the  gods,  nature,  and  men,  and  whose  power  knows  no 
limit. 

Pra  Rasi  are,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Siamese,  her- 
mits who  live  in  complete  seclunon,  and,  by  many  years 
of  a  contemplative  existence,  have  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  roost  recondite  mysteries  of  nature.  Those 
mysteries  are  described  on  the  wall  which  encircles  the 
world,  and  thence  the  Pra  Rasi  gathered  their  knowl- 
edge. Thus  they  possess  the  secret  of  flying,  of  assum- 
ing any  form  at  their  pleasure,  of  making  precious  met- 
als, etc.  As  they  know  also  the  means  of  giving  their 
body  indefinite  duration,  they  could  enjoy  eternal  life: 
yet  every  thousand  years  they  make  a  voluntary  sacri- 
fice of  their  life  by  burning  themselves  on  a  heap  of 
wood,  with  the  exception  of  one,  who  awakens  the  sainis 
again  to  renewed  life.  There  are  religious  writings 
which  indicate  the  means  of  getting  in  these  hennitii, 
but  it  is  said  to  be  a  very  dangerous  enterprise.  i;iee 
Vollmer,  ifythologiichet  Worterbuch,  s.  v. 

Pratensis,  Felix,  is  noted  as  the  famous  editor  of 
the  editio  princept  of  Bomberg's  Rabbinic  Bible.  little 
is  known  of  his  personal  history  beyond  that  he  was 
bom  a  Jew,  was  corrector  of  the  press  in  Bomberg's  fa- 
mous printing-office,  embraced  Christianity  in  Rome  in 
1513,  was  created  magister  theologus  in  1523,  and  that 
he  died  iu  1539.  The  Rabbinic  Bible,  which  immortal- 
ized him,  was  published  in  four  parts  (Venice,  1516-17) 
four  years  after  his  embracing  Christianity;  and,  be- 
sides the  Hebrew  text,  contains  as  follows:  1.  In  Tit 
Pentateuch,  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  Onkelos  and  the 
commentaries  of  Rashi;  2.  The  Prophett,  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase  and  the  commentaries  of  KimchL  8.  Tie 
/laffiographa,  the  Chaldee  paraphraseaud  Klmchi's  com- 
mentary on  The  Pialtm.  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  and 
Ibn-Jachja's  commentary  on  Proverbi,  the  Chaldee  par- 
aphrase and  Nachmanides's  aud  Farissol's  commentaries 
on  Job;  the  reputed  Chaldee  paraphrases  of  Joseph  the 
Blind  and  Rasbi's  commentary  00  The  Fire  MegUlotk: 
Levi  ben-Geishom's  commentary  on  Daniel;  Rasbi's  and 
Simon  Darsbon's  (''SISaicn  *<&)  commentary  on  £tra, 
Nehemiah,  and  Chroniclet,  the  latter  consisting  of  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Jalkut  Shimoni.  See  Cara  ;  MiVRASii. 
Appended  to  the  volume  are  the  Targum  Jerusalem  on 
the  Pentateuch,  the  Second  Targum  on  Esther,  the  «- 
ristions  between  Ben-Asher  and  Ben-Napht&li,  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Codd.,  Aaron 
b.-Asher's  Dissertation  on  the  Accents,  Maimonides's 
thirteen  articles  of  faith  [see  Maimonides],  the  six 
hundred  and  thirteen  precepts  [see  Precepts],  a  Ta- 
ble of  the  Parsholh  and  Haphtaroth,  both  according 
to  the  Spanish  and  German  ritual  Considering  that 
this  was  the  first  effort  to  give  some  of  the  Masorctic 
apparatus,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  work  is  imperfect, 
and  that  it  contains  many  blunders.    FrmteDSs  also 
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published  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Psalms,  with  anno- 
tations, firat  printed  at  Venice  in  1515,  then  at  Hazenan  in 
1522,  and  at  Basle  in  1526.  See  Wolf,  Bibiiolheea  Htbrai- 
m,  ii,  363 ;  Ui,  935  sq. ;  Hasch's  cd.  of  Le  Long's  Biblio- 
Iktta  Sacra,  i,  96  sq. ;  Steinschneider,  Calalogiu  l.ibr. 
H*r.  m  BMiotkeca  BodlautM,  col.  b.  2111  sq.— Kitto, 
Cjdopadia,  a.  r. 

Pratilli,  Fr.\ncesco-Maria,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic, 
noted  especially  as  an  antiquarian,  was  bom  November, 
1689,  at  Capua.  He  received  holy  orders,  and  was  at 
once  provided  with  a  canonry  at  the  Cathedral  of  Capua. 
He  died  at  Naples  Nov.  29,  1763.  Among  his  archieo- 
logical  works  we  mention,  Mia  Via  Appia  riconoteiuta 
t  ietcHUa  da  Roma  a  Brinditi  (Naples^  1745, 4to) ;  this 
sork  is  ornamented  with  plans  and  maps,  and  is  full  of 
varied  erudition : — Di  wia  Moneta  singolare  del  Tiratmo 
Ghtmmi  (ibid.  1748,  8vo) ;  explanation  of  a  medal,  the 
only  one  of  its  kind,  of  a  usurper  who  was  proclaimed 
emperor  in  423 : — Delta  Origme  detla  Metropolia  eccUti- 
a^iea  di  Capoa  (ibid.  1758, 4to).  Pratilli  published  an 
edition,  enriched  with  unpublished  documents,  disserta- 
tions, and  a  life  of  the  author,  of  the  llittoria  Principum 
Limgobordorttm  of  C.  Pellegrini  (ibid.  1749-54,  5  vols. 
Ito).  He  left  in  manuscript  a  Ilittory  of  the  Nomum 
Priueet,  in  6  vols.  See  Nona  iUuitri  del  Regno  di  Xa- 
foS,  ToL  ix. — Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

PrStorius,  Abdiaa,  a  German  theologian  of  some 
renown,  was  bom  in  1524  in  the  Brandenburg  territor}-. 
He  was  master  of  many  languages,  and  especially  noted 
as  a  Greek  scholar.  He  was  at  first  rector  of  a  school  at 
Hagdeburg,  lived  then  at  Frankfort-on-tbe-Oder,  was 
called  in  1560  to  the  electoral  court  of  Brandenburg, 
and  died  in  1573  as  professor  of  pbilosophy  at  Witten- 
beig.  He  attacked  the  Lutheran  distinction  between 
lav  and  Gospel,  and  the  definition  of  the  latter  as  an 
uncooditional  message  of  grace.  The  most  dbtin- 
pisbed  of  bis  adversaries  was  Andrew  Musculus,  one  of 
the  authors  of  The  formula  of  Concord. 

Pi^tolins,  Stephen,  a  German  minister,  flour- 
iibed  at  Salzwedel  towards  the  close  of  the  16th  ccn- 
torr.  He  was  involved  in  various  disputes  in  conse- 
quence of  some  doctrines  professed  or  approved  by  La- 
ther, or  which  seemed  to  him  logical  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  Luther's  theory  of  justification.  He  as- 
Krtcd  that  between  righteousness  and  beatitude  there 
was  no  difference ;  that  every  man  who  received  bap- 
tism and  believed  in  Christ  was  saved,  and  could  dis- 
penae  with  seeking  the  means  to  be  saved;  that  the 
law  was  uaelew ;  that  faith  and  justification  obtained  by 
it  could  be  darkened  and  benumbed  by  sin,  but  never 
lost,  John  Amd,  the  Fenelon  of  the  Lutheran  Cburcb, 
pablished  a  collection  of  the  writings  of  PrUtorius,  and 
Hattin  Statins  (1655),  minister  at  Dantsic,  edited  ex- 
tracts from  them  under  the  title  Geisttiche  Schatzkam- 
aerder  Gldubigen. 

Piatt,  Albert  Ii.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Wilmington,  Vl,  in  1828, 
and  was  converted  and  joined  the  Blethmlist  Episcopal 
Cburch  in  18dl.  He  was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher  in 
18^.  In  1855  he  was  received  into  what  was  then  the 
Oneida  but  is  now  the  Central  N.  Y.  Conference,  and 
was  stationed  successively  at  Union  Village,  Bellows 
Falls,  Brattleborough,  Guilford,  Woodstock,  Bradford, 
Rochester,  Windsor,  and  Colchester,  where  he  finished 
bis  earthly  work.  Though  constitutionally  frail,  his 
pastoral  labors  were  prosecuted  with  great  diligence  un- 
til near  his  death,  which  occurred  July  17, 1870,  at  Col- 
chester, Vt.  He  was  a  good  man,  and  succeeded  well 
in  the  cause  of  bis  Master. 

Pratt,  Almon  Bradley,  a  Congregational  min- 
i>t«r,was  bom  in  North  Cornwall,  Conn.,  June  3,  1812, 
received  bis  preparatory  training  at  South  Cornwall, 
Conn.,  and  then  entered  Yale  College.  He  was  not, 
however,  able  to  complete  his  collegiate  studies,  as  his 
health  failed  bim.    From  1839  to  1841  be  was  at  the 


Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Neiv  York  City.  April 
13,  1852,  he  was  ordained  as  evangelist  at  (ienesee, 
Mich.,  and  acted  in  that  place  as  pastor  until  1865,  when 
he  removed  to  Flint,  Mich.  In  1868  he  was  called  again 
to  the  work,  and  accepted  the  pastorate  at  Berea,  Ohio. 
In  1873  he  was  made  acting  pastor  at  Camp  Creek,  Ne- 
braska, and  there  he  died,  Uec.  28, 1875.  See  The  Con- 
greg.  Quar.  July,  1870,  p.  432. 

Pratt,  ZSnocta,  a  Congregational  minister  of  some 
note,  was  bom  at  Middleborough,  Mass.,  in  1781,  and 
was  educated  at  Brown  University,  where  he  graduated 
in  1803.  He  taught  for  a  while  and  studied  theolog}-, 
and  was  finally  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  holy  minis- 
try Oct  28, 1807,  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
at  West  Barnstable,  Mass.,  and  held  this  position  imtil 
1837.  He  never  took  another  pastorate,  but  preached 
and  wrote  occasionally.  He  devoted  himself  principally 
to  secular  historical  studies,  especially  local  subjects, 
and  published  in  1844  a  Comprehentire  Hittort/,  EccU- 
riastical  and  Civil,  of  Eatlham,  Wellfieet,  and  Orleam, 
Maaackutett$  (Yarmouth,  8ro).  He  died  at  Brewster 
Feb.  2, 1860. 

Pratt,  Jamea  C,  an  Irish  Wealeyan  minister  of 
some  note,  was  bom  in  Queens  County,  Ireland,  in  1780. 
His  parents  were  respectable  members  of  the  Cburch 
of  England.  In  his  twenty-first  year  he  was  converted, 
and  joined  the  Wesleyans.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1804,  and  four  years  later  was  accepted  by  the  Con- 
ference as  a  travelling  preacher  and  appointed  to  the 
Ballinamallard  Circuit,  in  1809  to  Lisbum,  in  1810  to 
Carrickfeigus,  and  in  181 1  to  the  city  of  Armagh,  etc. 
He  continued  to  travel  regtUarly  as  a  preacher,  with 
"zeal,  acceptance,  and  usefulness,"  until  1842,  when  he 
took  a  supernumerary  relation  and  settled  in  Enniskil- 
len,  where  be  had  been  twice  before  stationed.  In  1846 
be  removed  to  Wexford;  but  as  several  of  his  children 
had  settled  in  New  York,  he  decided  to  come  to  this 
country,  and  obtained  full  permission  from  his  Confer- 
ence, held  in  Dublin  in  1848,  to  emigrate.  He  came 
here  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  and  for  nearly  twenty-two 
years  resided  in  different  places  in  this  country,  adorn- 
ing by  his  holy  life  the  religion  of  his  Saviour  that  he 
loved  so  well  to  preach.  He  died  at  Jersey  City  March 
11, 1875. 

Pratt,  Job,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  was  bom  about  1790,  and  was  admitted  in  1814 
a  member  of  the  New  England  Annual  Conference.  At 
the  organization  of  the  Maine  Conference  he  joined  that 
bodv,  and  remained  a  member  of  it  till  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  Rumford  Feb.  22,  1888.  Mr.  Pratt  was  a 
generally  acceptafce  preacher. — Minulet  of  Conferenca, 
ii,  216. 

Pratt,  John  Bennett,  LL.D.,  a  Scottish  Episco- 
pal clergyman,  antiquarian,  and  author,  was  born  in  the 
parish  of  New  Deer  in  179h  He  took  the  degree  of 
M.A.  at  Aberdeen,  and,  after  his  ordination  as  deacon 
in  1821,  was  sent  to  Stuartfield,  where  he  ser\-cd  with 
acceptance  four  years,  and  was  then  chosen  as  pastor  of 
St.  James's  Church,  Crudcn.  There  he  became  widely 
known  for  his  theological  learning,  literary  accomplish- 
ments, and  professional  zeal,  and  received  from  bishop 
Skinner  the  appointment  of  examining  chaplain.  He 
died  at  Cruden,  Aberdeenshire,  March  20,  1869.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  volumes,  among  which  ate, 
Old  Paths— Where  it  the  Good  Way?  (Oxford,  1840):— 
Buchan,  with  illustrations  (Aberdeen,  1858)  -.—The  Dru- 
idt  (Lond.  1861) : — Letters  on  the  Scandinarian  Churches, 
their  Doctrine,  Worship,  and  /"oWy  .•— and  several  Ser- 
mons, 

Praxeans  is  the  name  of  a  sect  of  Monarchians,  so 
called  after  Praxeas,  the  originator  of  their  views.  The 
heretical  tenet  that  there  is  no  distinction  of  persons  in 
the  Godhead,  coupled  with  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
divine  nature  in  Jesus,  leads  logically  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Father  was  incarnate  and  suffered.    Hence, 
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although  he  himself  shrank  ftom  the  inference,  Praxeis 
is  reckoned  with  the  Patripaaeians.  He  did  not  form  a 
Bchismatical  party.  Philaster  states  that  the  Sabellians, 
called  also  Patripassians  and  Praxeans,  were  cast  out  of 
the  Church  (Har.  c  Ur),  but  we  cannot  infer  from  this 
that  Praxeas  himself  was  excommunicated. 

Our  knowledge  of  Praxeas  is  derived  almost  entirely 
from  TertuIUan's  treatise  against  him.  Augustine,  as 
well  as  Pbilaster,  names  him  and  his  followers  under 
the  heresy  of  Sabellius;  and,  excepting  from  TertuUian, 
we  have  only  the  bare  mention  of  bis  name  as  a  heretic. 
From  TertuUian  it  appears  that  ho  went  to  Rome  from 
Asia,  and  the  words  of  TertuUian,  "oeconomiam  intelli- 
gere  nolunt  etiam  Grsci,"  appear  to  contain  reference 
to  his  nation.  It  is  probable  that  he  learned  his  heresy 
from  a  school  in  Proconsular  Asia  which  produced  No- 
etus  (q.  T.).  If  Praxeas  held  his  heresy  while  in  Asia, 
he  can  scarcely  have  been,  as  be  is  often  said  to  have 
been,  a  Montanist.  There  was  a  connection  between 
the  later  Moutaiiists  and  the  Sabellians;  but  the  earlier 
Montanists  were  free  from  Sabellianism.  TertuUian's 
words  imply  no  more  than  that  Praxeas  had  in  Asia 
become  acquainted  with  the  character  of  Montanist 
pretensions  and  doctrine.  See  Montanisji.  In  Asia 
Praxeas  had  suffered  imprisonment  ("de  Jactatione 
roartyrii  inilatas,  ob  solum  et  simplex  et  breve  carceris 
taidium,"  is  the  polemical  notice  of  it),  and  with  the 
credit  attaching  to  a  confessor  he  preached  his  false 
doctrine  at  Rome.  Whether  the  doctrine  met  with  re- 
sistance, toleration,  or  favor  is  not  told,  but  that  Prax- 
eas's  endeavors  to  propagate  it  bad  but  Uttle  effect  we 
are  entitled  to  infer  from  the  silence  of  HIppolytus. 
There  is,  however,  very  great  difference  of  opinion  re- 
garding this  point:  Gieseler  says  that  Praxeas  appears 
to  have  been  unmolested  in  Rome  on  account  of  his 
doctrine  {Compend,  i,  218) ;  Newman,  that  he  met  with 
the  determined  resistance  which  honorably  distinguishes 
the  primitive  Roman  Church  in  its  dealings  with  heresy 
{lliit.  of  A  nam,  p.  130) ;  MUman,  that  the  indignation 
of  TertuUian  at  the  rejection  of  his  Montanist  opinions 
urged  him  to  arraign  the  pope,  with  what  justice,  to 
what  extent,  we  know  not,  as  having  embraced  the  Pa- 
tripassian  opinions  of  Praxeas  (^Ilut. of  Latin  Chrislian- 
Uy,  i,  49  [ed.  1867]).  The  two  latter  mention,  as  if  in- 
clined to  it,  Beausobre's  supposition  that,  in  the  words 
of  the  continuatoT  of  the  De  Prtticr.  Ifaret.,  "  Praxeas 
quidem  hieresim  introduxit,  quam  Viclorinus  corrobo- 
rare  curavit,"  we  should  read  Victor  for  Victorinus. 
One  would  be  rather  inclined  to  substitute  Zepbyrinus. 
The  Refutation  of  Hernia  was  caUed  forth  by  this 
very  controversy,  and  Hippolytus  details  carefully  the 
tenets  of  Noetus,  and  the  action  of  the  bishop  of  Rome 
with  regard  to  them.  Had  Praxeas  prepared  the  way 
to  any  considerable  extent  for  Noetus,  some  notice  of 
his  influence  would  surely  have  been  given,  whereas  all 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  in  the  separate  tract  against 
Noetus  the  opening  words  will  include,  but  without 
naming,  disciples  of  Praxeas  joining  Noetus.  It  is  easy 
to  suppose  that  Victor,  discovering  the  heresy  of  Prax- 
eas, and  not  wishing,  for  his  own  sake,  to  disgrace  one 
upon  whose  information  he  bad  acted,  and  by  whom 
perhaps  he  had  been  influenced  in  the  matter  of  the 
Montanists,  quietly  sent  Praxeas  from  Rome.  From 
Rome  Praxeas  went  into  Africa.  (We  take  "  hie  quo- 
que"  in  TertuUian's  "  Fruticaverant  a vense  Praxeanee ; 
hie  qnoque  superseminalte,"  etc.,  to  mean  Carthage; 
and  that  TertuUian  speaks  of  himself  in  "  per  quem  tra- 
duct<e,"  etc.)  The  date  at  which  Praxeas  arrived  at 
Rome,  and  the  length  of  his  stay  there,  are  not  accu- 
rately known,  but  be  reached  Africa  before  TertuUian 
became  a  Montanist  (TertuU.  Adv.  Prax.  c.  i).  Dif- 
ferent dates,  from  A.D.  199  to  206,  are  assigned  for  this 
latter  event.  The  history  of  the  Montanists  is  best  un- 
derstood by  supposing  Praxeas  to  have  been  at  Rome 
in  Victor's  time,  and  the  date  of  TertuIUan's  Montanism 
to  have  been  the  earlier  date.  In  Africa  Praxeas  held 
a  dispute,  probably  with  Tertullian,  acknowledged  his 


error,  and  delivered  to  the  Church  a  formal  reeantatioo. 
But  he  returned  again  to  his  errors,  and  TertuUian,  now 
a  Montanist,  wrote  his  tract  in  confutation  of  them. 

I'raxeas  taught  that  there  is  only  one  divine  Person, 
that  the  Word  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  not  distinct 
substances;  arguing  that  an  admission  of  distinct  Per- 
sonalities necessarily  infers  three  Gods,  and  that  the 
identity  of  the  Persons  is  required  to  preserve  the  di- 
vine monarchy.  He  appUed  the  titles  which  in  Holy 
Scripture  are  descriptive  of  deity  to  the  Father  alone: 
and  urged  particularly  the  words  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, "  I  am  God,  and  beside  me  there  is  no  god,"  and 
from  the  New  Testament  the  expressions, "  I  and  my 
Father  are  one,"  "  He  who  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the 
Father,"  "  I  am  in  my  Father,  and  my  Father  in  me."" 
While  Tertullian  unhesitatingly  charges  Praxeas  wiih 
holding  Patripassian  tenets  as  necessarily  foUowing 
from  bis  principles,  Praxeas  himself  appears  not  to  have 
gone  so  far.  "  Krgo  nee  compassus  est  Pater  Filio ;  sic 
enim  directam  blasphemiam  in  Patrem  veriti,  diminui 
earn  hoc  modo  sperant,  concedentes  jam  Patrem  et  Fi- 
lium  duos  esse;  si  Filius  quidem  patitur.  Pater  veto 
compatitur.  Stuiti  et  in  hoc  Quid  est  enim  compati, 
quam  cum  alio  pati?  Porro,  si  impassibUis  Pater,  uti- 
que  et  incompassibilis.  Aut  si  compassibilis,  utiqne 
passibilis"  (TertulL  A  dr.  Prax.  c.  xxix). 

The  course  of  controversy  brought  out,  in  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Praxeans,  the  second  and  altered  position 
which  Blonarchians  are  obliged  to  assume  when  pressed 
by  the  difficulties  of  their  original  position.  It  is  shown, 
as  Tertullian  remarks,  that  they  are  driven  to  conclu- 
sions involving  the  elements  of  Gnosticism.  The  Prax- 
eans, when  confuted  on  aU  sides  on  the  distinction 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  distinguished  the 
Person  of  Jesus  from  the  Christ,  They  understood  "  the 
Son  to  be  flesh — that  is,  man — that  is,  Jesus;  and  the 
Father  to  be  spirit — that  is,  God  — that  is,  Christ." 
Thus  TertuUian  says,  "  They  who  contend  that  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son  are  one  and  the  same  do  in  fact  now 
begin  to  divide  them  rather  than  to  unite  them.  Such 
a  monarchy  as  this  they  learned,  it  may  be,  in  the 
school  of  the  Valentinus"  {ibid.  c.  xxvii).  Now  this 
separation  of  Jesus  from  Christ  was  common  to  all 
the  Gnostics.  They  were  unanimous  in  denying  that 
Christ  was  bom.  Jesus  and  Christ  were  to  them  two 
separate  beings,  and  the  awn  Christ  descended  npon 
Jesus  at  his  baptism.  The  difference  between  them 
and  the  Praxeans  appears  to  be  that  they  would  not  say- 
that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God,  whereas  the  Praxeans 
are  represented  as  arguing  from  the  angel'a  words  to 
Mary  that  the  holy  thing  bom  of  her  was  the  flesh, 
and  that  therefore  the  flesh  was  the  Son  of  God.  Ter^ 
tulUan  shows  in  opposition  to  them  that  the  Word  was 
incarnate  by  birth.  In  Praxean  doctrine,  then,  in  its 
second  stage,  we  have  Jesus  caUed  the  Son  of  God, 
solely,  it  wiU  follow,  on  account  of  a  miraculous  birth : 
Christ,  or  the  presence  of  the  Father,  residing  in  Jesus : 
Jesus  suffering,  and  Christ  (=the  Father)  impaisibilem 
ted  compatientem.  The  interval  between  this  and  Gnos- 
tic doctrine  is  easily  bridged  over;  and  we  have  the 
cause  of  the  compatisons  and  identifications  that  are 
often  made  of  Sabellianism  with  Gnosticism.    See  Mo- 

XARCHIANS, 

The  heresy  of  Praxeas,  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
Noetus,  did  not  make  much  progress.  It  was  almost 
unknown  in  Africa  in  the  time  of  Optatus  (i,  37).  See 
Schaff,  Church  Ilist.  voL  i ;  Neander,  Church  Hisl.  vol. 
ii :  id.  HiM.  of  Dogmas,  i,  161 ;  Gieseler,  Ecdei,  ITisl. 
(see  Index  in  vol.  iii) ;  Baur,  DreieinigheUslehrr,  i,  2-16- 
254;  Liddon,  Divinity  of  ChriH  (see  Index);  Allen. 
Ancient  Church,  p.  455;  Alzog,  Kirchtngetck.  i.  182; 
Pressense,  Church  Bi$t.  {Heretin),  p.  189  aq.;  Kaye, 
TertuUian,  p.  498  sq.;  Hilman,  Hi»t.  of  Latin  Chrit- 
liamly,  i,  70;  Ueberweg,  Hitt.  of  Phiiot.  i,  808;  Mos- 
heim.  Commentary  on  JCcde*.  Hiit.  (see  Index  in  voL 
i) ;  Lordner,  World  (see  Index  in  voL  viii) ;  Water- 
land,  yVorki,  vol.  vi;  BibUcai  Repotitory,  v,  339;  and 
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especUUr  Blunt,  Diet.  Hitt.  TheoL  s.  v.,  of  whose  article 
>e  have  freely  availed  ourselves. 

Fraxeas.    See  Praxeans. 

Prazedes,  St.,  was  an  early  convert  to  Cbristian- 
ily, according  to  some  accounts,  of  the  apostle  Peter; 
but  this  is,  of  coutse,  very  doubtful,  uuce  we  do  not 
eroi  know  whether  Peter  was  ever  at  Rome.  The  acts 
of  her  life  are  so  surrounded  by  traditions  as  to  be  al- 
most entirely  devoid  of  tnutwortbiness;  but  from  these 
we  leun  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  St.  Pudentius,  a 
Roman  senator,  and  sister  of  St.  Pudentiana  (q.  v.). 
.\ctoidmg  to  the  legendary  account,  Praxedes,  with  her 
sitei  Pudentiana,  devoted  herself,  after  Peter  bad  suf- 
fered martyrdom,  to  the  relief  and  care  of  the  suffering 
Christians,  and  to  the  buiying  of  the  bodies  that  were 
iJain  in  the  persecutions.  They  had  the  assistance  of  a 
holy  man  named  Pastorus,  who  was  devoted  in  their 
senrice.  They  shrank  from  nothing  that  came  in  the 
ny  of  their  self-imposed  duties.  They  sought  out  and 
reccired  into  their  houses  such  as  were  torn  and  muti- 
Uied  by  tortures.  They  visited  and  fed  such  as  were 
in  priaon.  They  took  up  the  bodies  of  the  martyred 
ones  which  were  cast  out  without  burial,  and,  carefully 
nshing  and  shrouding  them,  they  laid  them  reverently 
in  the  caves  beneath  their  houses.  All  the  blood  they 
collected  with  sponges,  and  deposited  in  a  certain  weU. 
Thus  boldly  they  showed  forth  the  faith  which  was  in 
them,  and  yet,  according  to  the  most  trustworthy  ac- 
coosts,  they  escaped  persecution  and  martyrdom,  and 
dinl  peacefully  and  were  buried  in  the  cemetery  of 
Priscilla.  Pastorus  wrote  a  history  of  their  deeds  and 
riitnes.  Their  boose,  in  which  the  apostle  is  reported 
to  have  preached,  was  consecrated  as  a  place  of  Chris- 
tian worship  by  pope  Pius  I.  Their  churches  are  among 
the  interesting  remains  of  ancient  Rome.  In  the  nave 
of  the  church  of  Santa  Prassede  is  a  well,  in  which  she 
ii  said  to  have  put  the  blood  of  those  who  suffered  on 
the  Esquiline,  while  the  holy  sponge  is  preserved  in  a 
alrer  shrine  in  the  sacristy.  In  the  church  of  St.  Pu- 
dentiana there  is  a  well,  said  to  contain  the  relics  of 
300O  martjTS.  In  Christian  art  they  have  frequently 
been  made  the  subject  of  the  painter's  brush,  and  the 
t«o  sisters  are  usually  represented  together,  richly 
draped.  The  sponge  and  cup  arc  their  especial  attri- 
butes. They  are  commemorated  on  the  days  on  which 
they  are  supposed  to  have  died — July  21  and  May  19, 
.U).  im.  See  Schaff,  Church  IJutory,  voL  ii ;  Butler, 
LUa  of  the  Saints.     (J.H.W.) 

Prazidlce,  a  surname  of  Persephone  among  the 
Orphic  poets,  but  at  a  later  period  she  was  acconnted  a 
goddess  who  was  concerned  with  the  distribution  of 
jostice  to  the  human  family.  The  daughters  of  Ogyges 
reaived  the  name  of  Praxidica,  and  were  worshipped 
under  the  figure  of  heads  of  animals, 

PraziphSlies  (ITpaSi^at^c),  a  Peripatetic  philos- 
opher, was  a  native  either  of  Mytilene  (Clem,  Alex,  i, 
M5,  e<L  Potter)  or  of  Rhodes  (Strabo,  xiv,  655).  He 
lived  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and  Ptolemy 
La^,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Tbeophrastus,  about  B.C.  322 
(Produs,  i,  la  Timaum;  Tzetzes,  Ad  Iletiod.  Op.  tt 
Dia,  ly.  He  subsequently  opened  a  school  himself,  in 
which  Epicurus  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  his  pupils 
(,Diog.Laert,  x,  13).  Praxiphanes  paid  especial  atten- 
linn  to  grammatical  studies,  and  is  hence  named  along 
with  Aristotle  as  the  founder  and  creator  of  the  science 
of  grammar  (Clem.  Alex.  L  c;  Bekker,  Anecdola,  ii, 
329,  where  Upalt^vovc  should  be  read  instead  of 
Eri^woi/f).  The  writings  of  Praxiphanes  appear  to 
luve  been  numerous,  but  have  no  special  interest  to- 
day. See  Preller,  Duptitalio  <U  Praxiphane  Peripa- 
'ftim  ater  antiquUtimot  grammaticos  nobili  (Dorpat, 
1S12).— Smith,  Diet.  o/Gr.  aud  Rom.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Pray,  Georges,  a  Hungarian  Jesuit,  noted  as  a 
Mnnrian,  was  bom  at  Presburg  in  1724.  In  1740  he 
Ottered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  taught  in  several  of  their 


schools,  and  became,  afYer  the  suppression  of  his  order, 
historiographer  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungar}-,  and  con- 
servator of  the  library  of  &ida.  In  1790  he  obtained  a 
canonry  at  Grosswaidein.  He  died  near  the  close  of 
the  I8th  century.  Pray  wrote,  Amalet  veiere>  J/un- 
nontm,  Avarorum  et  Uttngarorum  ad  annum  Chriif. 
MDXCVIl  deducd  (Vienna,  1761, fol., followed  by  Sup- 
pkmenta,  ibid.  1775,  foL): — Aimutet  regum  Uungarvt 
ad  anmm  Chr.  ilULXIV  dedudi  (ibid.  1764-70,  5  pta. 
foL) : — lit  tacra  dextera  diti  Stephani  Uungaria  regis 
(ibid.  1771, 4to): — De  Laditlao  Hungaria  rege  (Pesth, 
1774,  4to) : — De  Salomone  rfge  et  Evierico  duce  Hunga- 
ria  (ibid.  1774,  4to)  : — Specimen  hierarchia  Hungarica, 
compledena  teriem  chronologicam  archiepucoporum  et 
fpitcoporum  Hungaria,  cum  diocttium  ddineatione  (Pre*, 
burg,  1778,  4to) : — Indiex  Ubrorum  rariorum  bibliolheca 
universitatis  Budemie  (Buda,  1780-81,  2  pta.  8vo): — 
Historia  regum  Hungaria,  cum  notiliis  ad  cognotcendum 
vetei-em  regrd  tialum  (ibid.  1800-1,  8  pts.  8vo). — Hoefer, 
Xouv.  Biog.  Gtnerale,  s.  v.  See  Horanyi,  Memoria 
nungarorum,yo\.i\i\  lMix,GehhrtesOetlerreich;  Roter- 
mund,  supplement  to  J6cher,  Gtlehrten-Lexikoa,  s.  v. 

Prayer.  The  words  generally  used  in  the  O.  T, 
are  HSnPl,  tchinnah  (from  the  root  "(Sn,  "to  incline," 
"  to  be  gracious,"  whence  in  Hithp.  "  to  entreat  grace 
or  mercy ;"  Sept.  generally,  jcijotc  ;  Vulg.  deprecatio), 
and  n^tPI,  tephiUah  (from  the  root  Vi9,  "to  judge," 
whence  in  Hithp.  "to  seek  judgment ;"  Sept.  vpoaivxri ; 
Vulg.  oratio').  The  latter  is  also  used  to  express  interces- 
sory prayer.  The  two  words  point  to  the  two  chief  ob- 
jects sought  in  prayer,  viz.  the  prevalence  of  right  and 
truth,  and  the  gift  of  mercy.  A  very  frequent  formula 
for  prayer  in  the  O. T.  is  the  phrase  f^'}'^']  0133  K^iJ, 
to  cali  upon  the  name  of  Jehovah.  The  usual  Greek 
term  is  (vxo^ai,  which  originally  signified  only  a  wish ; 
but  Sio/iat,  to  beg  (properly  to  loant),  is  a  frequent  ex- 
pression for  prayer. 

I.  Scriptural  History  of  the  Subject, — 1.  That  prayer 
was  coeval  with  the  fallen  race  we  cannot  doubt,  and  it 
was  in  all  probability  associated  with  the  first  sacrifice. 
The  first  definite  accoimt  of  its  public  observance  occnrs 
in  the  remarkable  expression  recorded  in  the  lifetime 
of  Enos,  the  son  of  Seth:  "Then  began  men  to  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord"  (Gen.  iv,  26).  From  that 
time  a  life  of  prayer  evidently  marked  the  distinction 
between  the  pious  and  the  wicked.  The  habit  was 
maintained  in  the  chosen  family  of  Abraham,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  frequent  instances  in  the  history  of  the  He- 
brew patriarchs.  Hoses,  however,  gave  no  specific 
commands  with  reference  to  this  part  of  religious  ser- 
vice (comp.  Spanheim,  Ad  Callimach.  Pattad.  p.  189; 
Crcuzer,  Symbol,  i,  164  sq.),  and  prayer  was  not  by  law 
interwoven  with  the  public  worship  of  God  among  the 
Hebrews  (but  comp.  Deut.  xxvi,  10, 13,  and  the  prayer 
of  atonement  offered  by  the  high-priest.  Lev.  xvi,  21). 
We  do  not  know  whether,  before  the  exile,  prayer  was 
customarily  joined  with  sacrificial  offerings  {Iliad,  i, 
450  sq, ;  Odgs.  xiv,  423 ;  Lucian,  Dea  Sgr.  57 ;  Curtius, 
iv,  13, 15 ;  Pliny,  //.  AT.  xxviii,  8 ;  see  lamblich,  Myster. 
V,  26).  Yet,  at  least  in  rooming  and  evening  worship, 
those  present  perhaps  joined  in  prayer,  either  silently 
or  with  united  voices  (see  Lake  i,  10).  About  the  time 
of  the  exile  our  records  begin  of  the  custom  of  the  Le- 
vites  reciting  prayers  and  leading  others  (1  Chron. 
xxiii,  80 ;  comp.  Neh.  xi,  17 ;  Berach.  xxvi,  1 ;  see 
Utho,  I.,ex.  Rab.  p.  164),  An  extraordinary  instance 
of  public  prayer  occurs  in  1  Kings  viii,  22.  We  see 
that  prayer  as  a  religious  exercise,  in  the  outer  court  of 
the  sanctuary,  though  not  expressly  commanded,  was 
yet  supposed  and  expected.  (Psa.  cxli,  2 ;  Rev.  viii,  8, 
4,  seem  to  indicate  that  incense  was  a  symbol  of  prayer; 
bat  see  Bahr,  SgmiolUi,  i,  461  sq.)  As  private  devo- 
tion prayer  was  always  in  general  use  (comp.  Isa.  i,  15 ; 
Credner,  On  Joel,  p.  192,  supposes  fh>m  Joel  ii,  16,  and 
Matt,  xviti,  3;  xix,  14;  Psa.  viii,  3,  that  especial  virtue 
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was  ascribed  to  the  prayers  of  innocent  children ;  but 
without  ground).  After  the  time  of  the  exile  prayer 
came  gradually  to  be  viewed  as  a  meritorious  work,  an 
optu  operatum.  Prayer  and  fasting  were  considered  the 
two  great  diviuons  of  personal  piely  ('fob.  xii,  9 ;  Ju- 
dith iv,  12).  It  was  customary  to  offer  prayer  before 
every  great  undertaking  (Judith  xiii,  7;  comp.  Acts 
ix,40;  //ta<i;ix,  172;  xxiv.SOS;  Pytimg.  CarmaiAur. 
48) ;  as  in  war  before  a  battle  (1  Mace,  v,  83 ;  xi,  71 ;  2 
Hacc,  XV,  26 ;  comp.  viii,  29).  Three  times  a  day  was 
prayer  repeated  (Dan.  vi,  11 ;  comp.  Psa.  Iv,  18;  Tan- 
chum,  ix,  4,  in  SchStlgen,  Hor.lltbr.  i,  419):  namely, 
at  the  third  hour  (9  A.M.,  Acts  ii,  \h,  the  time  of  the 
morning  sacrifice  in  the  Temple) ;  at  mid-day,  the  sixth 
hour  (12  M.,  x,  9) ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  ninth 
hour  (8  P.M.,  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice  in  the 
Temple ;  comp.  Dan.  ix,  21 ;  Josephus,  A  nt.  xiv,  4,  3 ; 
see  also  Acts  iii,  1 ;  x,  30 ;  Thilo,  Ajxkt.  i,  852 :  Schott- 
gen.  Op.  cit.  p.  418  sq.;  Wetstein,  ii,  471).  Compare 
the  three  or  four  fold  repetition  of  songs  of  praise  by  the 
Egyptian  priests  each  day  (Porphyr.  A  bttin.  iv,  8).  The 
Mohammedans,  too,  are  well  known  to  have  daily  hours 
of  prayer.  It  was  usual,  too,  before  and  after  eating  to 
utter  a  form  of  prayer  or  thanks  (Matt,  xv,  36 ;  John 
vi,  11;  Acts  xxrii,  85;  Philo,  0pp.  ii,  481;  Porphyr. 
Abstinen.  iv,  12;  see  Kuinol,  De  precum  ante  et  pott 
cdmm  ap.  Judtrot  et  Christ,  fuciendarum  gentre,  anti- 
guitate,  etc  [Lips.  1764]).  The  Pharisees  and  Essenes 
especially  ascribed  great  importance  to  prayer.  The 
former,  indeed,  made  a  display  of  this  form  of  devotion 
(Matt,  vi,  5),  and  humored  their  own  conceit  by  mak- 
ing their  prayers  very  long.  See  Pharisee.  Perma- 
nent forms  of  prayer  were  already  customary  in  the 
time  ol  Christ  (Luke  xi,  1),  perhaps  chiefly  the  same 
which  are  contained  in  the  Mishna,  Beracholh  (comp. 
Pirix  Aboth,  ii,  18).  The  Lord's  Prayer,  too,  has  sev- 
eral, though  not  very  important,  agreements  with  the 
forms  in  the  Talmud  (see  Schottgen,  i,  160  sq.;  Vi- 
tringa,  De  St/nag.  Vet.  p.  962;  Otho,  Ler.  Rab.  p.  539; 
Tholuck,  Bergpredigt,  p.  337  sq.).  Private  prayer  was 
practiced  by  the  Israelites  'chiefly  in  retired  chambers 
in  their  houses  (Matt.vi,  6),  especially  in  the  "upper 
room"  (Dan.  vi,  11 ;  Judith  viii,  5;  Tob.  iii,  12;  Acts  i, 
18 ;  X,  9),  and  on  the  roof.  If  in  the  open  air,  an  emi- 
nence was  sought  for  (Matt,  xiv,  23;  Mark  vi,  46; 
Luke  vi,  12 ;  comp.  1  Kings  x viii,  42).  The  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  were  fondest  of  going  to  the  court  of  the 
Temple  (Luke  xviii,  10;  Acts  iii,  1;  comp.  Isa.  Ivi,  7; 
see  Arnob.  Adv.  Gent,  vi,  4;  Lakemacher,  Aniiq.  Gr. 
Sacr.  p.  425).  He,  however,  who  was  surprised  by  the 
hour  of  prayer  in  the  street  stood  there  and  said  his 
prayer  on  the  spot.  In  every  case  the  face  was  turned 
towards  the  holy  hill  of  the  Temple  (Dan.  vi,  II;  2 
Chron.  vi,  34 ;  3  Esdr.  i v,  58 ;  Mishna,  Beruch.  iv,  6), 
but  by  the  Samaritans  to  Gerizim.  '  In  the  court  of  the 
Temple  the  face  was  turned  to  the  Temple  itself  (1 
Kings  viii,  38),  to  the  Holy  of  Holies  (Psa.  v,  8;  sec 
Thilo,  Apocr.  i,  20).  Thus  the  Jews  praying  then  faced 
the  west,  while  the  modem  Jews  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica face  the  east  in  prayer.  It  was  an  early  custom 
among  Christians,  too,  to  turn  the  face  towards  the  east 
in  praying  (Origen,  Horn,  5,  in  Num.,  in  Op.  ii,  284 ;  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  vii,  724 ;  comp.  Tertul.  Apol.  xvi).  The 
Mohammedans  turn  the  face  towards  Mecca  (Rosen- 
mllller,  Morgenl.  iv,  361).  The  usual  posture  in  prayer 
was  ttanding  (1  Sam.  i,  26;  1  Kings  viii,  22;  Dan.  ix, 
20;  Matt,  vi,  6;  Mark  xi,  25;  Luke  xviii,  11:  comp. 
Iliad,  xxi V,  306  sq. ;  Martial,  xii,  77, 2 ;  Al  Koran,  v,  8 ; 
Mishna,  Berach.  v,  I ;  Philo,  0pp.  ii,  481 ;  Wetstein,  i, 
321).  But  in  earnest  devotion,  bending  the  knee,  or 
actual  kneeling,  was  practiced  (2  Chron.  vi,  13 ;  1  Kings 
viii,  54;  Esdr.  ix,  .1;  Dan.  vi,  10;  Luke  xxii,  41;  Acts 
ix,  40),  or  the  body  was  even  thrown  to  the  ground 
(Gen.  xxiv,  26 ;  Nch.viii,6;  Judith  ix,l;  Matt,  xxvi, 
39).  The  hands  before  prayer  must  be  made  clean. 
Says  the  Mishna,  He  that  prays  with  unclean  hands 
commits  deadly  sin  {Sohar  Deul.  f.  101,  427;  comp.  1 


Tim.  ii,  8;  Odyt.  ii,  261;  Clem.  Ale.x.  Strom,  iv,  531; 
Chrysost.  Horn.  48,  <n  1  Cor^  The  bands  were  then, 
in  standing,  often  lifted  up  towards  heaver)  (1  Kings 
viii,  22 ;  Neh.  viii,  7 ;  Lam.  ii,  19 ;  iii,  41 ;  Psa.  xxviii,  2 ; 
cxxxiv,  2;  2  Mace,  iii,  20;  I  Tim.  ii,  8;  Philo,  Opp.  ii, 
481,  634;  Iliad,  i,  450;  Virgil,  .€n.  i,  93;  Horace,  Oi. 
iii,  23,  1;  Plutarch,  AIkt.  p.  682;  .\ristotle,  J/muf.vi; 
Senecs,  A/).  41 ;  Wetstein,  ii,  323 ;  Doughtiei  .4Bofert.il 
135);  sometimes  were  spread  out  (Isa.  i,  15;  Ezra  ix,5); 
and  in  humble  prayers  of  penitence  were  laid  meekly  on 
the  breast,  or  sometimes  the  breast  was  struck  with  then 
(Luke  xviii,  18).  A  posture  peculiar  to  prayer  wai 
dropping  the  head  upon  the  breast  (Psa.  xxxv.  13),  or 
between  the  knees  (1  Kings  xviii,  42).  This  was  done 
in  great  sorrow.  The  former  is  still  customary  among 
the  Mohammedans  (see  the  figs,  in  Reland's  I)e  Ktlij. 
Muh.  p.  87).  See  Attitudes.  Extensive  treatises 
on  the  kinds  of  prayer,  and  their  order  and  conduct,  are 
given  in  the  Mishna  (treatise  Beracholh)  and  the  double 
Gemara  (in  German  by  Rabe  [Halle,  1777];  see  alsn 
Otho,  />r.  Rab.  p.  637  sq.).  One  species  of  prayer 
was  intercession.  Almost  infallible  virtue  was  ascribed 
to  it  when  offered  by  a  holy  person  (see  James  v,  16; 
comp.  Diod.  Sic  iv,  61 ;  Apollod.  iii,  12,  6;  Gen.  xx,  7, 
17;  Exod.xxxii,  llsq.;  1  Kings  xvii,  20  sq. ;  .loscphus, 
.int.  xiv,  2, 1 ;  2  Cor.  i,  11 ;  1  Tim.  ii,  1  sq.;  Phil,  i,  19\ 
Hence  it  was  common  to  request  the  prayers  of  others 
(1  Thess.  V,  25;  2  Thess.  iii,  1;  Heb.  xiii,  18;  comp. 
Deyling,  Obterv.  il,  587  sq.).  See  Jonsth.  On  Gen.  rxH, 
27 ;  and  esp.  Suicer,  Observ.  Sacr.  p.  149  sq. ;  Schroder, 
Ditt.  de  Precib.  Hebraorum  [Marb.  1717] ;  Saubett,  fit 
Precibut  I/eb.;  and  Poleman,  De  )-itu  prtecandi  nt. 
flcJ.,  both  in  Ugolini  Thetaur.  voL  xxi ;  Carpiov,  Ap- 
par.  p.  822  sq.;  Baur,  Goltetd.  Verf.  i,  357  sq.:  Rehm. 
Hietoria  Precum  Bibtica  (Getting.  1814);  Hartmann, 
Verbind.  d.  A.u.  X.  7".  p.  286  sq.,  286  sq.;  and  on  the 
whole  subject,  Brover,  de  Niedek,  De  popular,  rei.  n 
recent.  Adoratiomb.  (Amsterd.  1713).  The  Homoiv: 
prayera  are  treated  in  Nacgelsbach's  Uomer.  Theol.  p.  183 
sq. — Winer.    Sec  Proskuciie;  SvsAGOCfE. 

2.  The  only  form  of  prayer  given  for  perpetual  use  in 
the  O.  T.  is  the  one  in  Dent,  xxvi,  5-15,  connected  with 
the  offering  of  tithes  and  first-fruits,  and  containing  in 
simple  form  the  important  elements  of  prayer,  acknowl- 
edgment of  God's  mercy,  self-dedication,  and  prayer  for 
future  blessing.  To  this  may  perhaps  be  added  tire 
threefold  blessing  of  Numb,  vi,  24-26,  couched  as  it  is  in 
a  precatory  form ;  and  the  short  prayers  of  Moses  (Numb. 
X,  35,  36)  at  the  moving  and  resting  of  the  cloud,  the 
former  of  which  was  the  germ  of  the  68th  Psalm. 

Indeed,  the  forms  given,  evidently  with  a  \-ifw  to 
preservation  and  constant  use,  are  rather  hymns  or 
songs  than  prayera  properly  so  called,  although  they 
often  contain  supplication.  Scattered  through  the  his- 
torical books  we  have  the  Song  of  Moses  taught  to  the 
children  of  Israel  (Deut.  xxxii,  1-43) ;  his  less  impor- 
tant songs  after  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xv. 
1-19)  and  at  the  springing  out  of  the  M-ater  (Numb,  xxi 
17, 18);  the  Song  of  Deborah  and  Barak  (Judg.  v);  the 
Song  of  Hannah  in'l  Sam.  ii,  1-10  (the  effect  of  which 
is  seen  by  reference  to  the  Magnificat);  and  the  Song 
of  David  (Psa.  xviii),  singled  out  in  2  Sam.  xxii.  Bal 
after  David's  time  the  existence  and  use  of  the  P&alm?. 
and  the  poetical  form  of  the  prophetic  books,  and  of  the 
prayera  which  they  contain,  must  have  tended  to  fix 
this  psalmic  cliaracter  on  all  Jewish  prayer.  The  effect 
is  seen  plainly  in  the  form  of  Hezekiah's  prayera  in  2 
Kings  xix,  15-19;  Isa.  xxxviii,  9-20. 

But  of  the  prayera  recorded  in  the  O.  T.  the  two  most 
remarkable  are  those  of  Solomon  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Temple  (I  Kings  viii,  23-53)  and  of  Joshua  the 
high-priest  and  his  colleagues  after  the  captivity  (Xeh. 
ix,  5-38).  The  former  is  a  prayer  for  God's  presence 
with  his  people  in  time  of  national  defeat  (ver.  33, 34X 
famine  or  pestilence  (ver.  85-37),  war  (ver.  44,  45),  and 
captivity  (ver.  46-60),  and  with  each  individual  iev 
and  stranger  (ver.  41-48)  who  may  worship  in  the  Tco:- 
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pie.  The  latter  contains  a  recital  of  all  God's  blessings 
10  the  children  of  Israel  from  Abraham  to  the  captivity, 
I  confession  of  their  continual  sins,  and  a  fresh  dedica- 
lioo  of  themselves  to  the  covenant.  It  is  clear  that 
both  tie  liliely  to  have  exercised  a  strong  liturgical  in- 
duenee,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  public  prayer 
is  the  Temple,  already  referred  to,  had  in  our  Lord's 
line  grown  into  a  kind  of  liturgy.  Before  and  during 
the  uai&x  there  was  a  prayer  that  Uod  would  put  it 
into  their  hearts  to  love  and  fear  him ;  then  a  repeating 
of  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  of  the  passages  written 
on  their  phylacteries  [see  Frontlets]  ;  next,  three  or 
four  prayers  and  ascriptions  of  glory  to  God ;  and  the 
Ueaing  from  Numb,  vi,  24-26,  "  The  Lord  bless  thee," 
etc,  closed  this  service.  Afterwards,  at  the  offering  of 
the  meat-offering,  there  followed  the  singing  of  psalms, 
regularly  fixed  for  each  day  of  the  week,  or  specially 
appointed  for  the  great  festivals  (see  Bingham,  bk.  xiii, 
ch.  V,  §  4).  A  somewhat  similar  liturgy  formed  a  regu- 
Ur  part  of  the  synagogue  worship,  in  which  there  was  a 
ngnlir  minister,  as  the  leader  of  prayer  p!)a3|n  JViv, 
Iryatus  eeektias) ,  and  public  prayer,  as  well  as  private, 
iru  the  special  object  of  the  Proeeucbie.  It  appears, 
ibo,  from  the  question  of  the  disciples  in  Luke  xi,  1, 
and  from  Jewish  tradition,  that  the  chief  teachers  of 
the  day  gave  special  forms  of  prayer  to  their  disciples, 
as  the  badge  of  their  discipleship  and  the  best  fruits  of 
their  learning.     See  Forms  of  Prayer. 

.Ul  Christian  prayer  is,  of  course,  based  on  the  Lord's 
Pnyer ;  but  its  spirit  is  also  guided  by  that  of  his  prayer 
in  Uethsemane,  and  of  the  prayer  recorded  by  St.  John 
(rb.  xvii),  the  beginning  of  his  great  work  of  intercession. 
The  fim  is  the  comprehensive  type  of  the  simplest  and 
meet  universal  prayer ;  the  second  justifies  prayers  for 
^ledal  blessings  of  this  life,  while  it  limits  them  by 
perfect  resignation  to  God's  will ;  the  last,  dwelling  as  it 
iloes  00  the  knowledge  and  glorification  of  God,  and  the 
communion  of  man  with  him,  as  the  one  object  of  prayer 
and  life,  is  the  type  of  the  highest  and  most  spiritual 
iterotion.  The  Lord's  Prayer  has  given  the  form  and 
tone  of  all  ordinary  Christian  prayer;  it  has  fixed,  as 
its  leading  principles,  simplicity  and  confidence  in  our 
Fsthcr,  community  of  sympathy  with  all  men,  and  prac- 
tical reference  to  our  own  life;  it  has  shown,  as  its  true 
objects,  first  the  glory  of  God,  and  next  the  needs  of 
mas.  To  the  intercessory  prayer  we  may  trace  up  its 
transcendental  element,  its  desire  of  that  communion 
through  love  with  the  nature  of  God  which  is  the  se- 
cret ofall  individual  holiness  and  of  all  community  with 
men. 

The  influence  of  these  prayers  is  more  distinctly 
Uaeed  in  the  prayers  contained  in  the  Epistles  (see  Eph. 
iii,  14-21;  Rom.  xvi,  25-27;  Phil,  i,  3-11;  Col.  i,  9-15; 
lleh.xiii,20,21 ;  1  Pet.  v,  10,  II,  etc.)  than  in  those  re- 
corded in  the  Acts.  The  public  prayer,  which  from  the 
beginning  became  the  principle  of  life  and  unity  in  the 
Church  (see  Acts  ii,  42 ;  and  comp.  i,  24,  25 ;  iv,  24-30 ; 
ri,  6;  xii,  5;  xiii,  2,  3;  xvi,  25;  xx,  3(>;  xxi,  6), 
pcobtbly  in  the  first  instance  took  much  of  its  form  and 
rtyle  from  the  prayers  of  the  synagogues.  The  only 
i«m  given  (besides  the  vecy  short  one  of  Acts  i,  24, 25), 
dvelling  as  it  doe*  (Acts  ir,  24-30)  on  the  Scriptures 
of  the  0.  T.  in  their  application  to  our  Lord,  seems  to 
nurk  this  connection.  It  was  probably  by  degrees  that 
they  assumed  the  distinctively  Christian  character. 

<L  In  the  record  of  prayersaocepted  and  granted  by  God, 
*e  observe,  as  always,  a  special  adaptation  to  the  period 
irfhis  dispensation  to  which  they  belong.  In  the  patri- 
archal period  they  have  the  simple  and  childlike  tone 
of  domestic  supplication  for  the  simple  and  apparently 
trivial  incidents  of  domestic  life.  Such  are  the  prayers 
of  Abraham  for  children  (Gen.  xv,  2,  3) ;  for  Ishmael 
(xTii,  18);  of  Isaac  for  Rebekah  (xxv,  21);  of  Abra- 
ham's servant  in  Mesopotamia  (xxiv,  12-14) ;  although 
sometimes  they  take  a  wider  range  in  intercession,  as 
with  Abraham  for  Sodom  (Gen.  xviii,  28-32),  and  for 


Abimelech  (xx,  7, 17).  In  the  Mosaic  period  they  as- 
sume a  more  solemn  tone  and  a  national  bearing,  chiefly 
that  of  direct  intercession  for  the  chosen  people,  as  by 
Muses  (Numb,  xi,  2;  xii,  13;  xxi,  7);  by  Samuel  (1 
Sam.  vii,  5;  xii,  19,  23);  by  David  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  17, 
18);  by  Hezekiah  (2  Kings' xix,  15-19);  by  Isaiah  (2 
Kings  xix,  4;  2  Chron.  xxxii,  20);  by  Daniel  (Dan.  ix, 
20, 21):  or  of  prayer  for  national  victory,  as  by  Asa  (2 
Chron.  xiv,  11);  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xx,  6-12). 
More  rarely  are  they  for  individuals,  as  in  the  prayer 
of  Hannah  (I  Sam.  i,  12);  in  that  of  Hezekiah  in  his 
sickness  (2  Kings  xx,  2) ;  the  intercession  of  Samuel  for 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xv,  11, 35),  etc  A  special  class  are  those 
which  precede  and  refer  to  the  exercise  of  miraculous 
power,  as  by  Moses  (Exod.  viii,  12,  80;  xv,  25);  by 
Elijah  at  Zarephath  (1  Kings  xvii,  20)  and  Carmel  (1 
Kings  xviii,  36,  37) ;  by  Elisba  at  Sbunem  (2  Kings  iv, 
33)  and  Dothan  (vi,  17,  18);  by  Isaiah  (2  Kings  xx, 
11);  by  St.  Peter  for  Tabitha  (AcU  ix,  40);  by  the 
elders  of  the  Church  (James  r,  14-16).  In  the  New 
Testament  they  have  a  more  directly  spiritual  bearing, 
such  as  the  prayer  of  the  Church  for  protection  and 
grace  (Acts  iv,  24-30) ;  of  the  Apostles  for  their  Samar- 
itan converts  (viii,  15) ;  of  Cornelius  for  guidance  (x,  4, 
31);  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  (xii,  6);  of  St.  Paul  at 
Philippi  (xvi,  25) ;  of  Sl  Paul  against  the  thorn  in  the 
flesh  answered,  although  not  granted  (2  Cor.  xii,  7-9), 
etc.  It  would  seem  the  intention  of  Holy  Scripture  to 
encourage  all  prayer,  more  especially  intercession,  in  all 
relations  and  for  all  righteous  objects.  —  Smith.  See 
Lord's  Prayer. 

II.  Christian  Doctrine  on  the  Subjtel.—l.  Prayer  is  a 
request  or  petition  for  mercies ;  or  it  is  "  an  offering-up 
of  our  desires  to  God,  fur  things  agreeable  to  his  will,  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  by  the  help  of  his  Spirit,  with  con- 
fession of  our  sins,  and  thankful  acknowledgment  of  his 
merciea,"  Nothing  can  be  more  rational  or  consistent 
than  the  exercise  of  this  duty.  It  is  a  divine  injunc- 
tion that  men  should  always  pray,  and  not  faint  (Luke 
-xviii,  1).  It  is  highly  proper  we  should  acknowledge 
the  obligations  we  are  under  to  the  Divine  Being,  and 
supplicate  his  throne  for  the  blessings  we  stand  in  need 
of.  It  is  essential  to  our  peace  and  felicity,  and  is  the 
happy  means  of  our  carrj-ing  on  and  enjoying  fellowship 
with  God.  It  has  sn  influence  on  our  tempers  and  con- 
duct, and  evinces  our  subjection  and  obedience  to  God. 

2.  The  object  of  prayer  is  God  alone,  through  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Mediator.  All  supplications,  therefore,  to 
saints  or  angels  are  not  only  useless,  but  blasphemous. 
All  worship  of  the  creature,  however  exalted  that  creat- 
ure is,  is  idolatry',  and  is  strictly  prohibited  in  the  sacred 
law  of  God.  Nor  are  we  to  pray  to  the  Trinity  as  three 
distinct  Gods;  for  though  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
(ihost  be  addressed  in  various  parts  of  the  Scripture 
(2  Cor.  xiii,  14 ;  2  Thess.  ii,  16,  17),  yet  never  as  three 
Gods,  fur  that  wuuld  lead  us  directly  to  the  doctrine  of 
polythe'isro:  the  more  ordinary  mode  the  Scripture 
points  out  is  to  address  the  Father  through  the  Son, 
depending  on  the  Spirit  to  help  our  infirmities  (Eph. 
ii,  18;  Rom.  viii,  26). 

8.  As  to  the  nature  of  this  duty,  it  must  be  observed 
that  it  does  not  consist  in  the  elevation  of  the  voice,  the 
posture  of  the  body,  the  use  of  a  form,  or  the  mere  ex- 
temporary use  of  words,  nor,  properly  speaking,  in  any- 
thing of  an  exterior  nature ;  but  simply  the  offering  up 
of  our  desires  to  God  (Matt,  xv,  8).  (See  the  definition 
above.)  It  has  generally  been  divided  into  adoration, 
by  which  we  express  our  sense  of  the  goodness  and 
greatness  of  God  (Don.  iv,  84,  36) ;  confettiott,  by  which 
we  acknowledge  our  unworthiness  (1  John  i,  9) ;  suppli- 
cation, by  which  we  pray  for  pardon,  grace,  or  any 
blessing  we  want  (Matt,  vii,  7) ;  iaterctuion,  by  which 
we  pray  for  others  (James  v,  16) ;  and  Ihanksffiving,  by 
which  we  express  our  gratitude  to  God  (Phil,  iv,  6). 
To  these  some  add  invocation,  a  making  mention  of 
one  or  more  of  the  names  of  God ;  pleading,  arguing  our 
case  with  God  in  a  bumble  and  fervent  manner;  drdt- 
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cation,  or  surrendering  ouiaelves  to  God;  deprecation, 
by  which  we  desire  that  evils  may  be  averted ;  bUiting, 
in  which  we  express  our  joy  in  Uod,  and  gratitude  for 
bis  mercies ;  but  as  all  these  appear  to  be  included  in 
the  first  five  parts  of  prayer,  they  need  not  be  insisted 
on. 

4.  The  different  kinds  of  prayer  are,  (1.)  Ejaculaiory, 
by  which  the  mind  is  directed  to  God  on  any  emergen- 
cy. It  is  derived  from  the  word  ejaeulor,  to  dart  or 
shoot  out  suddenly,  and  is  therefore  appropriated  to  de- 
scribe this  kind  of  prayer,  which  ia  made  up  of  short 
sentences,  spontaneously  springing  from  the  mind.  The 
Scriptures  afford  us  many  instances  of  ejaculatory  pray- 
er (Exod.  xiv,  15;  1  Sam.  i,  13;  Rom.  vii,  24,  25;  Gen. 
zliii,  29;  Judges  xvi,  28;  Luke  xxiii,  42,  43).  It  is 
one  of  the  principal  excellences  of  this  kind  of  prayer 
that  it  can  be  practiced  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places; 
in  the  public  ordinances  of  religion ;  in  all  our  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  undertakings;  in  times  of  affliction, 
temptation,  and  danger;  in  seasons  of  social  inter- 
course; in  worldly  business;  in  travelling;  in  sickness 
and  pain.  In  fact,  everything  around  us,  and  every 
event  that  transpires,  may  afford  us  matter  for  ejacula- 
tion. It  is  worthy,  therefore,  of  our  practice,  especially 
when  we  consider  that  it  is  a  species  of  devotion  that 
can  receive  no  impediment  from  any  external  circum- 
stances, that  it  has  a  tendency  to  support  the  mind,  and 
keep  it  in  a  happy  frame;  fortifies  us  against  the  temp- 
tations of  the  world ;  elevates  our  affections  to  God ; 
directs  the  mind  into  a  spiritual  channel;  and  has  a 
tendency  to  excite  trust  and  dependence  on  Divine 
Providence. 

(2.)  Secret  or  closet  prayer  is  another  kind  of  prayer 
to  which  we  should  attend.  It  has  its  name  from  the 
manner  in  which  Christ  recommended  it  (Matt,  vi,  6). 
He  himself  set  us  an  example  of  it  (Luke  vi,  12) ;  and 
it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  saints  in  every  age  (tien, 
xxviii,  xxxii;  Dan.  vi,  10;  Acts  x,  9),  There  are 
some  particular  occasions  when  this  duty  may  be  prac- 
ticed to  advantage,  as  when  we  are  entering  into  any 
important  situation;  undertaking  anything  of  conse- 
quence ;  before  we  go  into  the  world ;  when  calamities 
surround  us  ((sa.  xxvi,  20) ;  or  when  ease  and  prosper- 
ity attend  us.  As  closet  prayer  is  calculated  to  inspire 
us  with  peace,  defend  us  from  our  spiritual  enemies,  ex- 
cite us  to  obedience,  and  promote  our  real  happiness,  we 
should  be  watchful  lest  the  stupidity  of  our  frame,  the 
intrusion  of  company,  the  cares  of  the  world,  the  insinua- 
tions of  Satan,  or  the  indulgence  of  sensual  objects,  pre- 
vent us  from  the  constant  exercise  of  this  necessary-  and . 
important  duty. 

(3.)  Family  prayer  is  also  another  part  not  to  be  neg- 
lected. It  is  true  there  is  no  absolute  command  for  this ' 
in  God's  Word;  yet,  from  hints,  allusions,  and  exam- 
ples we  may  learn  that  it  was  the  practice  of  ancient 
saints  —  Abraham  (Gen.  xviii,  19),  David  (2  Sam.  vi, 
20),  Solomon  (Prov.  xxii,  6),  Job  (i,  4, 5),  Joshua  (xxiv, 
15).  (.See  also  Eph.  vi,  4 ;  Prov.  vi,  20 ;  Jer.  x,  25 ;  Acts 
X,  2, 30 ;  xri,  15.)  Family  prayer,  indeed,  may  not  be 
essential  to  the  character  of  a  true  Christian,  but  it  is 
surely  no  honor  to  heads  of  families  to  have  it  said  that 
they  have  no  religion  in  their  houses.  If  we  consider 
what  a  blessing  it  is  likely  to  prove  to  our  children  and 
our  domestics;  what  comfort  it  must  afford  to  ourselves ; 
of  what  utility  it  may  prove  to  the  community  at  large ; 
how  it  sanctifies  domestic  comforts  and  crosses;  and  what 
a  tendency  it  has  to  promote  order,  decency,  sobriet;-, 
and  religion  in  general,  we  must  at  once  see  the  propri- 
ety of  attending  to  it.  The  objection  often  made  to 
family  prayer  is  want  of  time;  but  this  is  a  very  friv- 
olous excuse,  since  the  time  allotted  for  this  purpose 
need  be  but  short,  and  may  easily  be  redeemed  from 
sleep  or  business.  Others  say  they  have  no  gilU; 
where  this  is  the  case,  a  form  may  soon  be  procured  and 
used,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  gifts  increase 
by  exercise,  and  no  man  can  properly  decide  unless  he 
make  repeated  trials.     Others  arc  deten^d  through 


shame,  or  the  fear  of  man :  in  answer  to  such,  we  r^. 
fer  them  to  the  declarations  of  our  Lord  (Matt,  x,  37, 
38 ;  Hark  viii,  38).  As  to  the  season  for  family  prayer, 
eveiy  family  must  determine  for  itself;  but  before  break- 
fast every  morning,  and  before  supper  at  night,  seems 
most  proper :  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty 
minutes  may  be  sufficient  as  to  the  time. 

(4.)  Social  prayer  is  another  kind  Christians  are 
called  upon  to  attend  to.  It  is  denominated  social  be- 
cause it  is  offered  by  a  society  of  Christians  in  their  col- 
lective capacity,  convened  for  that  particular  purpose, 
either  on  some  peculiar  and  extraordinary  occaaons,  or 
at  stated  and  regular  seasons.  Special  prayer-meetings 
are  such  as  are  held  at  the  meeting  and  parting  of  inti- 
mate friends,  espeeially  churches  and  ministen :  when 
the  Church  is  in  a  state  of  unusual  deadness  and  bar- 
renness; when  ministeis  are  sick,  or  taken  away  by 
death ;  in  times  of  public  calamity  and  distress,  etc. 
Stated  meetings  for  social  prayer  are  such  as  are  held 
weekly  in  some  places  which  have  a  special  regard  to 
the  state  of  the  nation  and  churches ;  missionary  prayer- 
meetings  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel;  weekly  meet- 
ings held  in  most  of  the  congregations,  which  have  a 
more  particular  reference  to  their  own  churches,  minis- 
ters, the  sick,  feeble,  and  weak  of  the  flock.  Christians 
are  greatly  encouraged  to  this  kind  of  prayer  from  the 
consideration  of  the  promise  (Matt,  xviii,  20),  the  bene- 
flt  of  mutual  supplications,  from  the  example  of  the  most 
eminent  primitive  saints  (JfaLiii,  16;  Acts  xii,  12),  the 
answers  given  to  prayer  (Acts  xii,  1-12;  Josh,  x;  Isa. 
xxxvii,  etc.),  and  the  signal  blessing  they  are  to  the 
churches  (PhiL  i,  19;  2  Cor.  i,  11).  These  meetings 
should  be  attended  with  regularity ;  those  who  engage 
should  study  simplicity,  brevity,  Scripture  language, 
seriousness  of  spirit,  and  everything  that  has  a  tendcnty 
to  edification.  We  now  come,  lastly,  to  take  notice  <^ 
public  prayer,  or  that  in  which  the  whole  congregation 
is  engaged,  either  in  repeating  a  set  form  or  acquiescing 
with  the  prayer  of  the  minister  who  leads  their  devo- 
tions. This  is  both  ao  ancient  and  imiwrtant  part  of 
leligious  exercise ;  it  was  a  part  of  the  patriarchal  wor- 
ship (Gen,  iv,  56) ;  it  was  also  carried  on  by  the  Jews 
(Exod.  xxix,  43 ;  Luke  i,  10).  It  was  a  part  of  the 
Temple-service  (Isa.  Ivi,  7;  1  Kings  viii,  59).  Jesus 
Christ  recommended  it  both  by  his  example  and  in- 
struction (Matt,  xviii,  20;  Luke  iv,  16).  The  disciples 
also  attended  to  it  (Acts  ii,  41 ,  42),  and  the  Scriptures 
in  many  places  countenance  it  (Exod.  xx,  24 ;  Psa.  Ixiii, 
1,  2;  Ixxxiv,  11;  xxvii,  4).  See  Wilkins,  Henry, 
Watts,  On  Ptvyer;  Townsend,  A'ine  Sermons  on  Pragrr; 
Paley,  Moral  PhUoiophy,  ii,  31 ;  Mather,  Student  and 
Potior,  p.  87 ;  WoUaston,  Religion  of  Nature,  p.  122, 
123 ;  Haniuih  More,  On  Education,  vol.  ii,  cb.  i ;  Barrow, 
Worh,  vol.  i,  ser.  6;  Smith,  System  of  Prayer ;  Scamp, 
Sermon  on  Family  Religion;  Walford,  On  Prager.— 
Henderson's  Buck.     See  Worship. 

III.  Philosophical  Difficulties. — I.  Scripture  does  not 
give  any  theoretical  explanation  of  the  mystery  which 
attaches  to  prayer.  The  difficidty  of  understanding  its 
real  efficacy  arises  chiefly  from  two  sources :  from  the 
belief  that  man  lives  under  general  Uw«,  which  in  all 
cases  must  be  fulfilled  unalterably;  and  the  opposng 
belief  that  he  is  master  of  his  own  destiny,  and  need 
pray  for  no  external  blessing.  The  first  difficulty  is 
even  increased  when  we  substitute  the  belief  in  a  per- 
sonal God  for  the  sense  of  an  impersonal  destiny;  since 
not  only  does  the  predestination  of  God  seem  to  render 
prayer  useless,  but  his  wisdom  and  love,  giving  freely 
to  man  all  that  is  good  for  him,  appear  to  make  it  need- 
lessw 

The  difficulty  is  familiar  to  all  philosophy,  the  former 
element  being  for  the  more  important:  the  logical  in- 
ference from  it  is  the  belief  in  the  absolute  uselessnes 
of  prayer.  But  the  universal  instinct  of  prayer,  being 
too  strong  for  such  reasoning,  generally  exacted  as  a 
compromise  the  use  of  prayer  for  good  in  the  abstnwt 
(the  "  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano") ;  a  compromise  tbe- 
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oretioillx  liable  to  the  same  difficulties,  but  wholesome 
in  its  practical  effect.  A  far  more  dangerous  compro- 
miie  was  that  adopted  by  some  philosophers,  rather 
than  by  mankind  at  large,  wbich  separated  internal 
jfiiritaal  growth  from  the  external  circuDistances  that 
pn  scope  thereto,  and  claimed  the  former  as  belonging 
eotirdy  to  man,  while  allowing  the  latter  to  be  gifts  of 
the  gods,  and  therefoi«  to  be  fit  objects  of  prayer. 

The  most  obvious  escape  from  these  diificulties  is  to 
till  back  on  the  mere  subjective  effect  of  prayer,  and  to 
suppose  that  its  only  object  is  to  produce  on  the  mind 
ihu  consciousness  of  dependence  which  leads  to  faith, 
and  that  sense  of  God's  protection  and  mercy  which 
foaten  love.  These  being  the  conditions  of  receiving. 
Of  at  least  of  rightly  entering  into,  God's  blessings,  it  is 
thought  that  in  its  encouragement  of  them  the  entire 
«»  and  efficacy  of  prayer  consist. 

Now,  Scripture,  while,  by  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  in- 
fluence, it  entirely  disposes  of  the  latter  difficulty,  does 
noi  «o  entirely  solve  that  part  of  the  mystery  which  de- 
pends on  the  nature  of  Goid.  It  places  it  clearly  before 
US.  and  emphasizes  most  strongly  those  doctrines  on 
vhicfa  the  difficulty  turns.  The  reference  of  all  events 
and  actions  to  the  will  or  permission  of  God,  and  of  all 
UesHDgs  to  his  free  grace,  is  indeed  the  leading  idea  of 
■11  iu  parts,  historical,  prophetic,  and  doctrinal;  and 
ihis  ^neral  idea  is  expressly  dwelt  upon  in  its  applica- 
tbn  to  the  subject  of  prayer.  The  principle  that  our 
"  Heavenly  Father  knoweth  what  things  we  have  need 
of  before  we  ask  him"  is  not  only  enunciated  in  plain 
tennt  by  oor  Lord,  but  is  at  all  times  implied  in  the 
nnr  form  and  nature  of  all  Scriptural  prayers ;  and, 
moreover,  the  ignorance  of  man,  who  "  knows  not  what 
to  pray  for  as  he  ought,"  and  his  consequent  need  of  the 
illnne  guidance  in  prayer,  are  dwelt  upon  with  equal 
earnestness.  Tet,  while  this  is  so,  on  the  other  hand 
the  instinct  of  prayer  is  solemnly  sanctioned  and  en- 
forced in  every  page.  Not  only  is  its  subjective  effect 
tswrteil,  but  its  real  objective  efficacy,  as  a  means  ap- 
pointed by  God  for  obtaining  blessing,  is  both  implied 
snd  expressed  in  the  plainest  terms.  As  we  are  bidden 
lo  pr«T  for  general  spiritual  blessings — in  which  instance 
it  might  seem  as  if  prayer  were  simply  a  moans  of  pre- 
[•ling  the  heart,  and  so  making  it  capable  of  receiving 
them— so  also  arc  we  encouraged  to  ask  special  bless- 
ii^  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  hope  that  thus  (and 
thta  only)  we  may  obtain  them,  and  to  use  intercession 
ior  others,  equally  special  and  confident,  in  trust  that  an 
effect,  which  in  this  case  cannot  possibly  be  subjective 
to  ourselves,  will  be  granted  to  our  prayers.  The  com- 
naml  is  enforced  by  direct  promises,  such  as  that  in  the 
!*eniion  on  the  Mount  (Matt,  vii,  7,  8),  of  the  clearest 
tnd  tDost  comprehensive  character;  by  the  example  of 
lit  saints  and  of  our  Lord  himself;  and  by  historical 
tecoris  of  such  effect  as  granted  to  prayer  again  and 
•gain. 

Thus,  as  usual  in  the  case  of  such  mysteries,  the  two 
•pparently  opposite  truths  are  emphasized,  because  they 
ne  needful  to  man's  conception  of  bis  relation  to  God ; 
their  reconcilement  is  not,  perhaps  cannot  be,  fully  re- 
vealed; for,  in  fact,  it  is  involved  in  that  inscrutable 
nysttry  which  attends  the  conception  of  any  free  action 
of  man  as  necessary  for  the  working  out  of  the  general 
laws  of  God's  unchangeable  will. 

At  the  same  time  it  is-clearly  implied  that  such  a  rec- 
oncilement exists,  and  that  aU  the  apparently  isolated 
«»i  independent  exertions  of  man's  spirit  iu  prayer  are 
in  some  way  perfectly  subordinated  to  the  one  supreme 
*ill  of  God,  so  as  to  form  a  part  of  h'ls  scheme  of  prov- 
idence. This  follows  from  the  condition,  expressed  or 
understood  in  every  prayer,  *  Not  my  will,  but  thine  be 
*"*•"  It  is  seen  in  the  distinction  between  the  grnnt- 
uig  of  our  petitions  (which  is  not  absolutely  promised) 
>od  the  certain  answer  of  blessing  to  all  faithful  prayer; 
»  distinction  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Paul's  prayer 
sjainst  the  "  thorn  in  the  flesh,"  and  of  our  Lord's  own 
>S<my  in  Gethsemane.    It  is  distinctlv  enunciated  bv 


John  (1  John  V,  14, 16) :  "If  we  ask  anything  accord- 
ing to  hu  v>iU,  he  heareth  us ;  and  if  we  know  that  he 
hear  us,  whatsoever  we  ask,  we  know  that  we  have  the 
petitions  that  we  desired  of  him." 

It  is  also  implied  that  the  key  to  the  mystery  lies  in 
the  fact  of  man's  spiritual  unity  with  God  in  Christ,  and 
of  the  consequent  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  All  true  and 
prevailing  prayer  is  to  be  offered  "in  the  name  of 
Christ"  (John  xiv,  13;  xv,  16;  xvi,  23-27),  that  is,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  his  atonement,  but  also  in  depen- 
dence on  his  intercession ;  which  is  therefore  as  a  cen- 
tral influence,  acting  on  all  prayers  offered,  to  throw  off 
whatever  in  them  is  evil,  and  give  efficacy  to  all  that  is 
in  accordance  with  the  divine  will.  So  also  is  it  said  of 
the  spiritual  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  each  in- 
dividual mind,  that  while  "  we  know  not  what  to  pray 
for,"  the  indwelling  "  Spirit  makes  intercession  for  the 
saints,  according  to  the  mil  of  Go<f  (Rom.  viii,  2G,  27). 
Here,  as  probably  in  all  other  cases,  the  action  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  soul  is  to  free  agents  what  the  laws 
of  nature  are  to  things  inanimate,  and  is  the  power 
which  harmonizes  free  individual  action  with  the  uni- 
versal will  of  God.  The  mystery  of  prayer,  therefore, 
like  all  others,  is  seen  to  be  resolved  into  that  great  cen- 
tral mysterj'  of  the  Gospel,  the  communion  of  man  with 
God  in  the  incarnation  of  Christ.  Beyond  this  we  can- 
not go. — Smith.     See  Providence. 

2,  The  discussion  provoked  by  Prof.Tyndall's  so-called 
"  Prayer-test"  (q.  v.)  has  given  a  fresh  interest  to  the 
question,  How  far  are  we  entitled  to  expect  the  divine  in- 
terference with  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  in  answer 
to  prayer?  The  question  practically  resolves  itself  into 
another  and  simpler  one.  Have  miracles  ceased  in  the 
present  age  of  the  Church  ?  This  latter  is  properly  a 
question  of  fact;  and  it  is  very  generally  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  The  modern  instances  of  miracle- 
working  are  too  few  and  uncertain  to  warrant  any  other 
conclusion.  All  those  who  of  late  years  have  come  for- 
ward with  claims  to  the  power  have  sooner  or  later 
proved  themselves  miserable  pretenders,  and  hence  the 
world  has  justly  abandoned  all  hope  in  this  direction. 
Whether  the  power  of  working  miracles  was  intended 
to  be  only  a  temporary  grant  to  the  apostolic  age,  and 
whether  therefore  it  need  have  been  lost  out  of  the 
Church,  is  an  entirely  different  question.  For  aught 
we  can  see,  there  is  no  limit  set  in  the  N.  T.  for  its  pos- 
session and  exercise,  save  the  implied  one  of  its  neces- 
sity ;  and  whether  this  condition  has  yet  wholly  passed 
away  admits  of  grave  doubt,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  large  portions  of  the  earth  are  yet  nnchrislian- 
izcd.  But  it  would  be  of  little  avail  to  argue  this  ab- 
stract question.  Unless  we  can  bring  recent  and  well- 
authenticated  cases  of  miracles  wrought  publicly  and 
indubitably,  few,  if  any,  will  believe  that  we  have  now 
the  right  to  look  for  them.  This,  we  apprehend,  is  really 
the  settled  and  universal  conviction  of  Christian  people 
of  the  present  day — of  Protestants  at  least.  Hence  to 
Prof.  Tyndall's  challenge  that  we  should  test  the  effi- 
cacy of  prayer  by  a  miraculous  answer,  we  simply  reply 
that  we  do  not  expect  any  such  thing,  nor  do  we  feel 
ourselves  authorized  to  pray  for  it.  "iPhis  is  not  now 
the  legitimate  scope  or  province  of  Christian  prayer. 

We  are  well  aware  that  a  certain  class  of  well-at- 
tested and  indeed  not  infrequent  facts  is  commonly  ap- 
pealed to  in  order  to  maintain  at  least  the  vestiges  of 
this  power  as  still  extant  in  the  Church.  Most  striking, 
perhaps,  among  these  occurrences  are  the  remarkable 
cases  of  recovery  from  an  apparently  incurable  sickness, 
some  of  which  have  transpired  within  the  knowledge  of 
almost  every  one.  These  have  sometimes  taken  place 
in  a  very  marked  manner  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of 
friends  and  congregations.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny 
the  efficacy  of  prayer  in  such  cases,  or  to  say  a  word 
that  would  discourage  prayer  in  other  like  cases.  But 
none  of  these  cases — wo  mean  those  of  wbich  we  have 
sufficient  details  and  full  'authentication— at  all  come  up 
to  the  idea  and  definition  of  a  proper  miracle.   They  all 
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lack  at  least  three  of  the  essential  circumstances  of  such 
an  event:  1st.  They  are  not  obvious,  palpable,  direct, 
and  instantaneous  reversals  of  the  established  Uws  of 
nature.  Many  persons  have  been  raised  from  a  seeming 
bed  of  death  as  low  as  any  of  these,  when  oU  hopes  and 
means  of  restoration  had  been  abandoned,  and  yet  no 
one  thought  of  a  miracle;  perhaps  no  one  had  even 
prayed  fur  recovery.  The  cases  are  not  clearly  super- 
natural. 2d.  These  cures  are  not  effected  by  any  indi- 
vidual consciously  and  avowedly  authorized  to  exercise 
the  divine  power  in  the  case.  In  a  miracle  there  must 
be  no  misgiving,  no  hesitation,  no  shilling  of  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  operator.  lie  must  positively 
know  and  explicitly  assert  that  he  is  "the  finger  of 
God ;"  otherwise  his  act  becomes  the  roost  blasphemous 
assumption.  3il,  Genuine  miracles  have  only  been 
wrought  as  an  ocular  demoustratlon  of  the  commission 
of  a  divine  messenger  or  teacher;  they  have  in  all  in- 
stances been  resorted  to  solely  in  personal  attestation  of 
sacred  truth.  No  new  doctrine  or  fresh  communication 
from  Heaven  purports  to  be  made  iu  connection  with 
the  remarkable  cases  under  consideration.  The  cures 
are  besought  as  a  personal  favor,  out  of  regard  fur  pri- 
vate feeling  or  public  usefulness.  But  these  were  not 
the  motives  which  induced  our  Lord  or  his  apostles  to 
work  miracles.  They  simply  wrought  tliero  to  prove 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  Just  here,  if  anywhere,  may 
doubtless  be  discovered  the  reason  why  miracles  have 
not  been  perpetuated.  There  remains  no  longer  any 
fresh  revelation  of  God's  will  to  man ;  no  new  dispensa- 
tion or  even  agencies  are  to  be  established  on  the  divine 
part;  and  therefore  no  such  special  credentials  are  is- 
sued from  the  court  of  heaven.  Its  ambasiBadors  have 
only  the  common  seal  of  the  Gospel— the  fruits  of  their 
ministry. 

The  same  kind  of  argument  disposes  of  all  the  other 
special  providences  often  cited  in  proof  of  a  divine  in- 
tervention in  answer  to  prayer.  These  likewise  are  not 
miracles,  nor  are  they  commonly  so  regarded.  TheK 
is,  however,  thus  much  of  valuable  truth  iu  the  assump- 
tion of  their  pertinency  here,  namely,  that  they  are 
really  and  purposely  interferences  of  God  on  behalf  of 
those  interested,  and  at  the  request  of  the  petitioners. 
That  God  is  able  to  introduce  himself  at  any  and  every 
point  in  mundane  affairs,  whether  great  or  small,  is  one 
of  the  clearest  doctrines  of  the  Bible;  in  fact,  it  is  a  nec- 
essary supposition  in  any  religion.  But  that  he  is  able 
to  do  this  without  disturbing  the  order  usually  styled 
"  the  laws  of  nature"  is  with  equal  certainty  his  prerog- 
ative OS  Creator  and  Preserver  of  alU  To  argue  other- 
wise is  cither  to  dethrone  him  from  the  dominion  of  the 
universe,  or  to  confound  government  with  revolution. 
Providence  is  not  miraculous ;  it  may  be  special,  or  even 
extraordinary,  but  it  is  not  therefore  out  of  or  contrary 
to  fixed  rule.  Just  here,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must 
be  permitted  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  specious 
reasoning  in  Bushnell's  Nature  and  the  Supemalural, 
which,  in  our  judgment,  virtually  does  away  with  all 
miracle  by  reducing  it  to  an  imaginary,  higher,  and 
hitherto  unknown  law  of  divine  establishment,  called 
"  mural,"  so  as  to  save  it  from  the  odium  of  confiict  with 
nature.  A  miracle,  by  its  very  definition,  must  be  a 
supersedure — or  a  temporary  violation,  if  you  please — 
of  a  well-known  and  fixed  law  of  nature.  It  is  upon 
proi'iscly  this  point  that  its  whole  significance  depends, 
Kliminate  this  clement,  and  you  destroy  its  entire  moral 
force.  That  the  laws  of  physical  nature  are  adminis- 
tered in  ultimate  8ubser\-ieuce  to  those  of  the  moral 
universe  is  the  economy  approved  no  less  by  reason 
than  by  Scripture.  But  these  must  not  be  merged  the 
one  in  the  other,  even  if  they  should  be  imagined  in 
any  cose  to  collide,  Kspecially  must  we  not  assume  the 
intrusion  of  a  superior  moral  law  ijito  the  domain  of 
nature,  supplanting  it  in  that  8|)hcrc,  and  so  divesting 
a  miracle  of  its  real  miraculousness.  When  God  works 
a  miracle  he  sets  aside,  we  must  suppose,  a  certain  law 
or  series  of  laws  of  nature  for  the  time  being,  and  in 


that  particular  respect,  by  virtue  of  bis  own  superior 
right  as  creator.  It  is  not  merely  the  spoDtancoita  ri- 
pervenlion  of  a  mightier  counters-ailing  law  up  to  that 
time  held  in  abeyance  for  such  coujunctioDa.  The  lat- 
ter assumption  is  only  an  insidious  form  of  modem  ra- 
tionalism, which  would  fain,  at  all  hazard,  divest  the 
miracles  of  the  Bible  of  their  supernatural  character. 
We  must  never  forget  that  a  miracle  is  a  physical  fact, 
but  one  in  its  very  nature  abnormal  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view. 

Nor  do  we  overlook  the  argument  derived  from  the 
moral  change  effected  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  regener- 
ation and  aauctification.  These  are  often  claimed  as 
miracles  of  grace.  That  they  are  supemalural,  in  the 
sense  of  being  wrought  by  a  power  beyond  and  superior 
to  human  nature,  is  certainly  true;  but  the  fact  that 
they  are  specially,  or  even  immediately,  the  work  of 
God  does  not  prove  them  to  be  properiy  miraculous. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  in  this  respect  tbey  arc  merely 
analogous  to  any  act  of  particular  divine  providence, 
and  in  like  manner  they  lack  all  the  essential  charac- 
teristics of  a  miracle,  namely,  a  poiiil-blank  contradic- 
tion of  iMtural  law,  the  authoritative  behest  of  an  oper- 
ator, and  a  moral  truth  to  be  sanctioned.  Tbey  are 
answers  to  prayer  which  await  the  divine  pleasure,  on 
the  performance  of  certain  well-known  and  univer^ly 
fixed  conditions.  They  are  in  no  senae  special  or  arbi- 
trary. On  the  contrar}-,  they  are  most  fully  under  the 
dominion  of  law,  and  can  be  counted  upon  with  the 
most  invariable  certainty.  They  are  as  sure  to  follow 
the  diligent  use  of  the  appointed  means  as  any  other 
effect  is  to  flow  from  its  appropriate  cause.  Indeed,  all 
the  healthful  and  legitimate  influences  of  the  Spirit  ore 
normal  and  in  the  regular  line  of  our  own  mental  action 
(Juhn  iii,  8).  Even  the  afllatus  of  inspiration  is  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  (I  Cor,  xiv,  32).  But,  in  the  second 
place,  the  spiritual  character  of  the  revolution  at  con- 
version places  it  altogether  outside  the  category  of  mi- 
raculous events.  These  latter  always  have  reference, 
more  or  less  intimately,  to  the  realm  of  physics;  they 
appeal  to  the  senses ;  they  must  be  susceptible  of  ocu- 
lar, audible,  tangible  proof.  This  is  their  only  security 
against  imposition  or  self-delusion.  If  in  any  case,  as 
in  the  instance  of  the  miraculous  "gilt  of- unknown 
tongues"  in  the  early  Church,  and  the  expuL-ion  of  de- 
mons from  the  possessed,  they  have  their  seat  in  the 
mind,  yet  they  exhibit  palpable  evidences  through  the 
organs  and  acts  of  the  body,  namely,  the  language  of 
the  endowed,  and  the  rational  behavior  of  the  dispose 
sessed.  In  short,  miracles  arc  material  evidences  of  a 
supernatural  authority. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  whole  question  we  would  do 
well  to  sec  what  Scripture  says  on  the  subject.  There 
is  a  large  class  of  passages,  chiefly  in  the  words  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  himself,  which  seem  to  give  the  believer  the 
broadest  privilege  in  this  respect.  For  example,  he 
said  to  his  disciples  on  one  occasion,  "If  ye  have  faith 
as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  ye  shall  say  unto  this  moun- 
tain, Remove  hence  to  yonder  place;  and  it  shall  re- 
move :  and  nothing  shall  be  impossible  to  you"  (Matt, 
xvii,  20) ;  and  on  another  occasion  he  told  them, "  If  ye 
have  faith,  and  doubt  not,  ye  shall  not  only  do  that 
which  is  done  to  the  fig-tree,  but  also  if  ye  shall  say 
unto  this  mountain.  Be  thou  removed,  and  be  thou  cast 
into  the  sea,  it  shall  be  done ;  and  all  things  whatsoev- 
er ye  shall  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  ye  shall  receive" 
(Matt,  xxi,  21,  22).  Elsewhere  he  adds  another  condi- 
tion to  this  grant:  "Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my 
name,  that  will  I  do,  that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in 
the  Son.  If  ye  shall  ask  anything  in  my  name,  I  will 
do  it"  (John  xiv,  13,  14) ;  and  again, "  Whatsoever  ye 
shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  will  give  it  you" 
(xvi,  23),  The  force  of  these  decUrations  is  usually 
parried,  as  to  the  question  under  consideration,  by  the 
explanation  that  they  were  addressed  to  the  apostles  as 
such,  and  intende<l  to  apply  in  their  full  sense  only  to 
them  in  their  official  capacity,  or  at  furthest  only  to 
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Christian  teacbere  in  the  apostolic  age.  It  is  trae  there 
is  nothing  in  the  language  that  thus  limits  them,  bat  it 
is  claimed  that  the  fact  of  the  cessation  of  the  miraclc- 
vorlting  power  proves  that  such  was  the  intention  of 
Ibe  Grantor.  We  suggest  the  query  whether  this  very 
inlcrprctation  has  not  clipped  the  wings  of  that  Jiii/h 
upon  which  the  believer  is  here  authorized  to  soar  into 
the  higher  region  of  Christian  privilege.  For  aught 
that  legitimately  appears  to  the  contrar)',  if  the  grant 
has  been  revoked,  it  has  been  precisely  and  solely  in 
mnseqnence  of  unbelief  in  these  identical  promises. 
But,  be  that  as  it  may,  in  point  of  fact,  we  repeat,  few 
iranr  sane  and  orthodox  Christians  nowadays  profess 
to  have  the  requisite  faith  to  venture  upon  such  acts; 
ind  therefore  the  question  is  narrowed  down,  whether 
tichlly  or  wrongly,  to  the  commonplace  sphere  of  nou- 
oinculons  subjects  of  prayer. 

There  is  one  passage  of  Scripture,  however,  that  ap- 
pcan  to  have  escaped  the  general  attention  of  writers 
and  speakers  on  this  topic,  but  which  is,  as  it  seems  to 
as,  peculiarly  apposite,  if  not  conclusive  of  the  whole 
firuund  of  controversy.  It  is  as  follows  in  the  ordinary 
English  version :  "  The  effectual  fer\"ent  prayer  of  a 
righteous  man  avatleth  much"  (James  v,  16).  The  con- 
tut  shows  that  this  language  bears  roost  appropriately 
on  the  points  we  have  been  discussing.  The  apostle 
had  just  been  speaking  of  the  prayer  of  the  united 
Church  on  behalf  of  the  sick,  assuring  them  that  these 
<rould  be  efficacious;  and  he  goes  on  immediately  to 
speak  of  the  miracle-working  prayers  of  Elios,  taking 
care  to  obser^-e  that  this  noted  prophet  wa-t  after  all 
only  "a  man  subject  to  like  passions  as  we  are,"  and 
hence  obviously  inferring  that  prayer  was  still  as  avail- 
able as  it  had  been  in  his  case.  Unfortunately  the  com- 
mon rendering  of  the  passage  as  above  has  confused,  if 
not  wholly  perverted,  its  real  meaning.  As  it  now 
uands,  it  contains  a  palpable  tautology,  fur  "ejftctual 
prayer,"  of  course,  "  availeth  much."  and  the  epithet 
"fervent"  likewise  thus  becomes  superfluous,  as  well  as 
the  qualification  "of- a  righteous  man."  The  single 
Greek  word  translated  by  "  effectual  fervent"  (lixfr/oi- 
fuvos)  literally  means  imerought.  The  only  question 
among  interpreters  is  whether  it  may  not  be  reflexive 
imiddle  voice),  and  thus  signify  inaorldng  ilitlf,  that 
is,  operative  or  effective.  This  was  evidently  the  view 
of  our  authorized  translators,  and  they  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  many  scholars,  including  Robinson  (Lexicon 
</  Ike  X.  T.)  "and  Alford  {Greek  Tett.),  the  hitter  of 
vhom  renders  the  passage  after  the  order  of  the  Greek 
won!.", "  The  supplication  of  the  righteous  man  availeth 
noch  in  its  working,"  that  is,  as  he  explains  it  from 
Uather, "  The  prayer  of  the  righteous  can  do  much  in 
its  energy."  But  this  leaves  the  tautology  about  the 
same.  Lange's  note  (Coimnentury,  ad  loc.),  after  re- 
viewing the  other  instances  of  the  use  of  the  word  in 
the  N.  T.,  approaches  the  true  idea, "  The  fidl  tension  of 
the  praying  spirit  under  its  absolute  yielding  to  the  di- 
vine impulse;"  but  Mombert's  gloss  (in  the  American 
edition), "  Absolute  submission  to  the  will  of  God,"  com- 
pletely neutralizes  its  meaning.  The  pattire  sense  of 
the  participle  is  required  by  its  grammatical  form,  and 
is  justified  by  every  passage  where  this  form  occurs: 
c.g.  sinful  passions  are  inwrought  (Rom.  vii,  5) ;  salva- 
tion is  inwrought  by  endurance  (2  Cor.  i,  6) ;  death  is 
inwronj;ht  (2  Cor.  iv,  12) ;  faith  is  inwrought  by  k>ve 
(OaL  V,  6) ;  God's  power  is  inwrought  (Eph.  iii,  20,  pre- 
osely  parallel  with  our  text,  as  also  in  Col.  i,  29),  and 
similarly  his  word  (1  These,  ii,  18),  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  "  mystery  of  iniquity"  (2  Thess.  ii,  7).  The 
thought  nf  the  apostle  James,  therefore,  is,  as  Michaelis 
(after  the  Greek  fathers)  interprets,  that  the  saint's 
prayer  prevails  when  its  earnestness  is  divinely  inspired. 
To  this  sense  the  illustration  of  Elijah  is  most  apt,  as  we 
osy  see  by  referring  especially  to  the  history  alluded 
to  (1  Kings  xviii,  42-45).  The  scene  is  graphically 
described  by  Stanley  {lACtiirtt  on  Jewish  History,  2d 
icriea,  p.  337,  Amer,  ed.),  but  as  usual  he  misses  the 


spiritual  import.  The  seven-times  bent  form  of  the 
prophet,  with  his  head  between  his  kuees,  was  not  mere- 
ly "the  Orienul  attitude  of  entire  abstraction;"  it  de- 
noted the  intense  struggle  of  his  soul  after  the  boon 
which  Jehovah  inwardly  urged  him  to  crave.  It  was 
an  agony  of  prayer  that  would  not  be  denied,  simiUr, 
though  less  exhaustive,  to  that  of  our  Saviour  in  the 
garden,  which  we  learn  (Heb.  v,  7)  was  effectual  as  to 
its  main  object  (Luke  xxii,  43),  Another  example  of 
the  same  energizetl  prayer  for  which  Elijah  is  adduced 

'  by  the  apostle  occurs  earlier  in  the  account  of  the  rais- 

I  ing  to  life  of  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Zerephath,  where 
the  praying  prophet  "  stretched  himself  upon  the  child 

^  three  times"  (I  Kings  xvii,  21),  as  if  he  would  infuse 
bis  own  ardent  soul  into  the  lifeless  form  (compare  the 
more  detailed  narrative  in  the  parallel  case  of  Elisha  and 
the  Shunamraite's  son,  2  Kings  iv,  34),  He  has  bad  a 
very  shallow  experience  of  "  the  deep  things  of  God"  (2 
Cor.  iii,  10,  the  passage  having  reference  to  this  very 
point)  who  has  not  felt "  the  Spirit  itself  making  inter- 
cession with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered"  (Rom. 
viii,  26),  At  such  times  the  veil  between  the  natural 
and  the  miraculous  becomes  thin  indeed. — See  Cocker, 
Theitm  (N.  Y.  1876,  12mo);  Dawson,  future  and  (he 
Bible,  p.  59,  66;  Farrar,  Cril.  Ilitt.  of  Free  Thout/hl,  p. 
395;  BUtchcootCs  Magazine,  June,  1867,  p.  680;  Meth. 
Quar.  Ret.  Oct.  1854,  p.  526;  NeiD-Englander,  Oct.  1873, 
art.i;  C*.  AfoirfWy,  June,  1866,  p.  330 ;  Land.  Quar.  Rev. 
Oct,  1854,  p,  32;  PreA.  Rev.  April,  1870;  Bapl.  Quar. 
Oct.  1878,  art.  iv;  Brit,  and  for.  Kc.  Quar.  Rev.  Oct. 
1873,  art.  iii ;  TheoL  Medium,  Jan.  1874,  art.  iii ;  Bilil, 
Sacra,  Jan.  1870,  p.  199;  Jan.  1875,  art.  v;  Conlemp. 
Rer.  July,  Aug.,  Oct.  1872;  ,Sou</i.  Quar.  Rev.  April, 
1875,  art.  iv.    Cump.  Hikaclb. 

PRAYER,  Christian  Attitudes  of.  1.  The  first 
Christians  prayed  standing,  with  hands  outstretched 
and  raised  towards  heaven.  Their  face  was  turned 
towards  the  east.  The  proof  of  this  appears  everywhere 
in  the  primitive  monuments.  The  frescos,  sarcophagi, 
toml>stones  (especially  those  of  the  Roman  catacombs), 
the  paintetl  glasses  which  are  found  there  in  abundance, 
the  old  mosaics  with  which,  the  old  basilicas  were  orna- 
mented, etc.,  represent  both  sexes,  especially  women,  in 
that  attitude  (Aringhi,  passim,  and  especially  ii,  285). 
These  figures  are  generally  calletl  orantes.  They  are 
dbtinguished  by  the  rich  elegance  of  their  garments; 
they  wear  long  tunics  or  dalmatics  with  wide  folding 
sleeves,  trimmed  with  embroideries  and  purple  borders; 
they  are  adorned  with  collars,  bracelets,  and  other  jew- 
elrv-  (Bottari,  tab.  19,  153).  These  splendid  garments 
might  at  first  seem  in  contradiction  with  the  well-known 
modesty  of  the  women  of  the  early  Church ;  but  in  thus 
adorning  their  image  the  aim  of  the  artist  was  not  to 
show  what  they  had  been  in  life,  but  what  glory  sur- 
rounded them  in  heaven.  In  the  sepultures  of  all  kinds, 
the  orante,  generally  standing  between  two  trees — the 
emblem  of  I'aradise — was  the  symbol  of  the  soul  who 
had  become  the  bride  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  such  was 
admitted  to  the  celestial  banquet.    This  explains  the 

I  magnificence  of  the  garment  of  St.  Priscilla,  represented 
as  an  orante  in  the  cemetery  of  her  name  (I'errct,  Cata- 
combes,  vol  iii,  Ub.  3).  Thus  we  find  St.  Praxedis,  in 
a  beautiful  Human  mosaic,  covered  from  head  to  foot 
with  precious  stones  (Ciampini,  Vet.  Monum.  vol.  ii,  tab. 
47).  In  a  celebrated  vision  SL  Agnes  had  appeared  to 
her  parents,  a  week  after  her  martyrdom,  clothed  in 

I  precious  robes,  and,  to  use  the  Bollandists'  expression, 
airro  textis  cyclaiibus  imhita.  This  text  became  the 
type  of  most  of  the  images  of  the  young  martyr:  the 
most  beautiful  specimen  is  a  gilded  glass,  published 
by  Boldctti  {Cimit.  Ub.  3,  fig.  3,  p.  194).  Several  of 
these  female  orantes,  who  were  probably  noble  Roman 
matrons,  as  if  fatigued  by  a  prolonged  prayer,  have 
their  arms  supported  by  men,  who,  by  their  garments, 
must  be  supposed  to  be  servants  (Bosio,  p.  389,  405; 
Aringhi,  ii,  17),  which  reminds  us  of  Moses  supported 
by  Aharon  and  llur  in  a  similar  manner  (Kxod.  xvii,  12). 
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We  know  this  custom  not  only  by  the  pictures,  but  also 
by  the  written  roonuroents  of  Christian  antiquity.  The 
Christians,  says  Tcrtullian  {ApoL  xxx),  while  praying, 
raise  their  eyes  to  heaven,  stretch  out  their  bands, 
because  they  are  innocent ;  they  pray  bareheaded,  be- 
cause we  have  not  to  blush — "  Illuc  suspicientes  (in  cs- 
lum)  Christian!  manibus  cxpansia,  quia  imiocuis,  capite 
nudo,  quia  non  erubescimus,"  To  pray  with  uplifted 
bands  is  an  attitude  natural  in  the  man  who  addresses 
himself  to  the  Deity ;  it  is  a  supplicatory  posture  which 
is  found  in  all  nations,  even  pagan,  as  among  the 
Egyptians,  where  we  meet  it  in  funerary  monuments; 
among  the  Etruscans  there  are  in  the  Musco  Campana 
two  statues  of  Chiusi  in  tcrra-cotta,  which  have  the 
arms  raised  in  that  way ;  among  the  Romans,  as  we  see 
by  the  reverse  of  a  number  of  imperial  medals,  especial- 
ly those  of  Trcbonianus  Uallus,  the  praying  figure  is 
accompanied  with  the  legend  "  Pietas  Augg."  (Mionnet, 
Rareli  da  ifidaille»  Romaines,  ii,  18).  But  Tertullian 
remarks  that  the  attitude  as  well  as  intention  of  the 
faithful  was  quite  different  from  those  of  the  pagans. 
*'  As  to  us,"  says  this  father, "  we  do  not  content  ourselves 
with  raising  our  hands,  we  stretch  them  in  memory  of 
the  passion  of  our  Lord."  They  meant  to  imitate  the 
posture  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  as  did  several  martyrs  at 
their  execution,  for  instance,  SU  Montanus,  disciple  of 
St.  Cyprianus  (Kuinart,  p.  235),  and  S8.  Fructuosus,  Au- 
gurius,  and  Eulogius  (Usunrd.  xii,  KaL  Fcbr.) :  "  Mani- 
bus in  modum  crucis  expansis  oran(«s."  Several  other 
fathers  gave  expression  to  the  same  idea.  It  is  there- 
fore easy  to  tell  the  Christian  oranles  from  similar  pagan 
pictures.  The  latter  raise  their  hands  vertically,  the 
curve  of  the  elbow  forming  a  right  angle,  while  the 
arms  of  the  Christians  are  almost  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion. Tertullian  (Oe  Oral,  xiii)  describes  this  difference 
most  minutely,  to  remove  all  idea  of  idolatrous  imita- 
tion : "  We  do  not  raise  our  hands  with  ostentation,  but 
with  modesty,  with  moderation."  Now,  the  priest  alone 
observes  at  mass  this  rite  of  venerable  antiquity,  which 
has  preserved  its  primitive  character  in  the  liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  Lyons,  for  there  the  priest  expands  com- 
pletely his  arms  in  the  form  of  a  cross  while  reciting 
the  oration  which  immediately  precedes  the  elevation. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  primitive  Church  the 
catechumens  prayed  standing  like  the  rest  of  the  con- 
gregation, with  this  difference,  that  the  latter  held  their 
face  somewhat  raised  to  heaven  (TertuU.  De  Cortm,  iii), 
while  the  former  inclined  slightly  their  heads,  not  hav-, 
ing  obtained  yet,  by  baptism,  the  divine  adoption,  the 
title  of  children  of  the  Father  who  is  in  heaVcn. 

2.  The  practice  of  standing  erect  in  prayer  was  not 
exclusive,  and  the  first  Christians  sometimes  prayed 
kneeling.  We  have  an  example  of  it  in  the  Acts  (xxi, 
6) :  "And  we  kneeled  down  on  the  shore  and  prayed;" 
and  another  in  the  life  of  St.  James  Major,  whose  knees, 
by  dint  of  prolonged  praying,  had  become  as  callous 
as  those  of  a  camel ;  and  another,  of  great  celebrity,  in 
the  acts  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Ignatius  (Kuinart,  vii, 
10,  ed.  Vcron.).  In  less  ancient  times  this  custom  be- 
comes more  frequent.  We  know  by  the  testimony  of 
Euscbius  (I'lV.  I'omlant.  iv,  21,  61)  that  Constantino 
often  bowed  his  knees  to  offer  his  prayer  to  God.  St. 
Jerome  writes  to  the  virgin  Demctrias, "  Frequently  the 
solicitude  of  thy  soul  prompted  thee  to  bend  thy  knees;" 
and  to  Marcclla (/■,/)i»^  xxiii,  De  wgrot.  Blesilke),  "She 
bends  her  knees  on  the  naked  soil."  It  is  likely  that 
the  custom  of  kneeling  was  borrowed  by  the  Christians 
from  the  Hebrews.  Wo  read  in  the  Scripture  that  Solo- 
mon, while  dedicating  his  Temple  to  (iod,  knelt  down 
on  both  knees  (1  Kings  viii,  54),  and  that  Daniel  thrice 
a  day  knelt  down  iu  prayer  (Dan.  vi,  10).  It  is  said 
also  that  St.  Stephen,  while  suffering  martyrdom  (Acts 
vii,  69),  knelt  down  and  prayed  for  his  murderers.  St. 
Luke  tells  us  that  our  Redeemer  in  the  garden  of  Geth- 
scmane  prayeil  in  this  humble  posture  (Luke  xxii,  41). 
It  is  natural  that,  in  conformity  with  this  divine  ex- 
ample, the  Christians  hhould  have  adopted  this  way  of 


praying  as  a  mark  of  affliction,  a  demonstration  of  sad- 
ness and  sorrow.  This  is  what  we  are  led  to  condndc 
from  these  lines  of  Prudenlius,  one  of  the  moat  trust- 
worthy interpreters  of  Christian  antiquity  (Catbem. 
hymn,  ii,  50) : 

"Te  voce,  te  canta  plo 
Rogare  cttrvato  g-^tu 
Fleudo  et  caueudo  disdrone." 

lliis  is  also  shown  by  the  custom  of  the  primitive 
Church  in  the  liturgical  practice.  The  Church  had  di- 
rected from  the  earliest  time  that  prayers  should  be  said 
standing  on  Sundays  and  during  the  paschal  period,  in 
sign  of  joy,  and  kneeling  all  the  rest  of  the  year  in  si^ 
of  penitence.  This  rule  was  already  in  force  at  the 
time  of  Justin  (Quatl.  ad  orthodox,  resp.  llo);  it  is 
mentioned  by  Tertullian  (_/)e  Conm.  milit.  iii),  and 
stated  by  Sl  Jerome  in  that  curious  passage  where  he 
speaks  of  St.  Paul  (Comment.  £pal.  ad  Epke».  Procrm.  i: 
"  St.  Paul  stayed  at  Epbesus  until  Pentecost,  that  time 
of  joy  and  victory  when  we  bend  not  our  knees,  nor 
bow  to  the  ground,  but  when,  resuscitated  by  the  Lord, 
we  raise  ourselves  to  heaven."  The  same  custom  lie- 
came  a  canonic  law  at  the  Council  of  Nicsea  (Can.  nlu). 
It  is  interesting  to  read  what  Pamelius,  in  his  notes  oo 
the  treatise  of  Tertullian  {Dt  Conm,  c.  iii,  n.  381,  and 
Suicer  (Thesaur.  ecclea.  s.  v.  yove)  wrote  on  the  subject 
of  this  manner  of  praying  common  to  the  Jews  aad 
Christians,  We  have  no  pictures  at  all  rcprcsentiog 
Christians  on  their  knees,  which  speaks  in  favor  of 
those  who  assert  that  the  oranles  are  images  of  the 
glorified  soul.  In  conformity  with  the  apostolic  pTe- 
scriptions  the  men  attended  public  prayers  in  the 
churches  bareheaded  and  the  women  veiled.  In  sooh 
churches  of  Africa  the  virgins  had  exempted  them^lves 
from  this  custom.  Tertullian  recommends  it  anew  to 
their  ob8er\-aiice  in  his  treatise  De  relandis  rirgiitSiiu. 

We  must  add,  as  a  general  observation,  that  the 
fathers  endeavored,  with  all  their  might,  to  exclude  from 
the  prayers  of  the  faithful  all  gestures  and  exterior  prac- 
tices bearing  some  strong  features  of  paganism.  Thus 
Tertullian  {/)e  Oral,  xii)  blames  sternly  such  Christian* 
OS,  in  imitation  of  the  pagans,  thought  fit  to  make  theii 
prayers  acceptable  to  God  by  putting  down  their  penulx. 
— Martigny,  Did.  Chrel.  s.  v.    See  Attitudes. 

Prayer-book.  Since  the  article  on  this  subject  was 
written  (vol.  ii)  the  Church  of  England  has  considcml 
the  propriety  of  purging  the  Book  of  Commoa  I'raver 
of  the  Atbanasian  Creed,  which  the  American  Church 
rejected.  In  the  Irish  Church  (Protestant  Episcopal), 
recently  disestablished,  the  Athanasiao  Crevd  is  purpnl 
of  the  damnatory  clauses,  and  retained  in  that  nwdilieJ 
form.  Since  the  organization  of  the  Reformed  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  the  Piayer-book  originallr 
framed  for  the  (American)  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
was  made  the  basis  of  another  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
from  which  all  language  that  seems  to  ju^ify  the  ritu- 
alism of  the  High-Church  party  has  been  carefully  ex- 
punged. Recent  literature  on  this  subject  may  be  found 
in  the  Edinb.  Rec.  Oct.  1874,  art,  vi;  Brit.  Qitar.  Jaa 
1875,  p.  144;  Church  Journal  (N.  Y.),  June  17,  1875: 
Blunt,  Key  to  the  Knowledge  and  Use  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  (Lond.  1869) ;  Conlemporary  Ret.  Dec 
1872,  art.  viL    See  Common  Praveh. 

Prayer  of  Consecration  is  offered  in  the  com- 
munion service  for  the  element*  served  to  the  people  as 
memorials  of  Christ's  crucifixion.  In  the  ('hurch  of 
Rome  and  other  ritnalistic  bodies,  this  prayer  is  ac- 
companied with  much  ceremony.  In  other  Christian 
churches  the  form  prescribed  or  adopted  is  in  harnw:  y 
with  the  grave  occasion  which  it  commemorates.  S.e 
Lord's  Sitpkr. 

Prayer- days.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ser- 
vice in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  intended  to  be 
daily ;  yet  in  the  United  States  this  practice  has  never 
come  to  prevail.  As  a  substitute  for  this,  and  the  near- 
est approximation  the  times  will  allow  to  the  original 
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asag«,  certain  days  of  the  week  are  selected  on  which 
Dioniing  and  evening  service  is  publicly  held.  Such 
da)-s  are  denominated  "  Prayer-days,"  and  are  thus  dis- 
tinguished from  the  usual "  holydays."    See  the  rubrics 

before  the  order  of  public  baptism Staunton,  Eccteri- 

ailKal  DitHonary,  p.  640. 

Prayer  for  the  Dead.    See  Dead,  PRAVEns  fou 
the;  Pdkoatobt. 
Prayer,  Forul'la  of.    See  Forjis  of  Pbaveh. 
Prayer,  Lord's,    See  Lord's  Fkaykh. 
Prayer  to  Saixts.    See  Isvocatios. 

Prayer-test.    This  was  a  proposal  anonymously 

pat  forth  in  the  name  of  science  in  the  Cmlemporary 
Rrrirw  for  July,  1872,  with  the  strong  endorsement  of 
Figf.  TyndaB,  and  couched  in  the  following  terms : 

"I  aik  that  one  single  ward  or  hospital,  noder  the  care 
of  Arst-rate  physicians  and  surgeons,  coutalning  certain 
Damliers  of  patients  afBlcled  wlih  those  diseases  which 
lure  been  best  studied,  and  of  which  the  mortnllty  rales 
•re  best  known,  whether  the  diseases  are  those  which  are 
treated  by  medical  or  by  surgical  remedies,  should  be, 
daring  a  period  of  not  le^s,  say,  than  three  or  flye  years, 
made  the  objects  of  special  prayer  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  (aithfttl ;  and  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  raortal- 
itrratea  should  be  compared  with  the  past  rates^  nnd  also 
witli  the  rates  of  other  leading  hospitals  similarly  well 
minaged  during  the  same  period." 

This  proposal  is  open  to  several  grave  objections. 

1.  It  is  no(  tcarranted  by  the  Scriptures  nor  by  the  nat- 
ure of  prayer.  Neither  religion  nor  science  is  under 
soy  obligation  to  accept  all  challenges.  No  system  of 
truth  does  that.  The  true  man  of  science  comes  to  nat- 
ure, not  as  a  dictator,  but  as  the  humblest  of  learners. 
He  does  not  invent  tests  and  demand  that  she  shall  ac- 
cept tbeni ;  he  ingeniously  finds  out  what  tests  she  pro- 
poses to  him.  It  is  his  office,  not  to  alter  nor  to  criticise, 
but  to  interpret  her  hieroglyphics. 

In  the  same  spirit  we  must  study  Christianity,  The 
BiUe  is  our  text-book.  We  compare  its  parts  with  each 
other,  and  the  whole  with  human  consciousness  and  ex- 
perience. We  come  to  the  bonk  as  learners.  We  are  to 
accept  and  try  the  tests  it  offers,  and  not  to  set  up  tests 
of  our  own.  It  teaches  a  doctrine  of  prayer;  it  makes 
prayer  to  be  a  real  and  mighty  power— a  power  produc- 
iag' physical  results — but  efficient  only  under  prescribed 
onditions.  These  conditions,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  special  case  before  us,  are  sufficiently  indicated  in 
these  words:  "The  fervent,  effectual  prayer  of  a  right- 
»os  man  araileth  much ;"  "  the  prayer  of  faith  shall 
save  the  sick."  The  promise  is  attached  only  to  the 
earnest,  importunate  supplication  of  a  righteous  man, 
oReted  with  full  faith  in  God.  The  prayer  proposed  to 
OS  vacates  the  essential  conditions  of  prayer.  It  aims 
not  directly  at  the  result  it  asks,  but  indirectlv  to  test 
God.  It  says,  "Will  he?"  Faith  says, "  He  will."  The 
thio^  it  seeks,  is  not  really  the  healing  of  the  sick,  but 
''to  confer  quantitative  precision  on  the  action  of  the 
tupematural  in  nature." 

This  sort  of  challenge  is  not  new  in  substance,  if  it  is 
in  form.  How  do  the  Scriptures  treat  it?  On  a  cer- 
tain occasion  a  personage  of  very  acute  intellect  and 
large  intelligence  conducted  the  perfect  man  to  a  pre- 
cipitous height,  and  challenged  him  to  prove  his  cUims 
by  casting  himself  down,  trusting  to  be  borne  up  on 
angels'  wings ;  and  he  quoted  Scripture  to  enforce  the 
test.  The  reply  was  simply, "  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the 
Lord  thy  God."  When  that  perfect  and  divine  man 
bung  on  the  cross  the  minions  of  the  arch-tempter  pro- 
poned another  test, "  Let  him  now  come  down  from  the 
cross,  and  we  will  believe  in  him ;"  but  he  came  not 
down.  When  once  a  miracle  was  demanded  of  Jesus  he 
said,  "You  have  already  more  convincing  proofs  than 
sufficed  for  the  Kinevitcs  and  for  the  queen  of  Sheba ; 
an  evil  and  an  adulterous  generation  seeketh  after  a 
tign."  A  lost  spirit,  himself  convinced  at  last  by  the  re- 
tisiless  argument  of  hell-torroent,  prayed  for  the  resur- 
rection of  a  dead  man  to  convince  his  brothers,  but  was 
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assured  on  the  highest  authority, "  If  they  hear  not 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead." 

2.  The  test  proposed  would  be  nugatory.  Suppose  it 
were  admissible,  and  that  the  Christian  world  should 
gladly  accept  it,  and  that  the  results  should  be  all  that 
believers  could  desire.  The  hospital  is  selected — St, 
Luke's,  the  west  wing;  one  hundred  patients  of  the 
kinds  indicated  are  entered.  The  same  surgeons,  phy- 
sicians, and  nurses  have  charge  of  both  wings;  the  tem- 
perature, treatment,  and  diet  are  the  same ;  there  is  per- 
fect scientific  exactness  in  all  the  conditions,  except  that 
the  patients  in  the  west  wing  are  made  the  subjects  of 
daily  prayer  wherever  prayer  to  the  God  of  the  Bible  is 
offered.  After  three  or  five  years  the  hospital  records 
are  inspected  and  compared  with  other  records,  and  it  is 
found  that  twenty-nine  and  a  half  per  cent  more  recov- 
eries have  taken  place  in  the  wards  which  prayer  has 
overshadowed  tlun,  in  similar  cases,  anywhere  else  in 
the  world. 

Now,  what  will  the  sceptical  men  of  science  say? 
"  The  Lord,  he  is  the  God ;  prayer  is  vindicated  forever ; 
we  hare  found  a  new  force?"  Not  at  all.  We  should 
hear  such  suggestions  as  these :  "  It  may  be  the  morn- 
ing sun  is  bad,  or  the  clatter  of  wheels  and  hoofs  on  the 
avenue  has  injured  the  patients  in  the  east  wing ;"  "We 
more  than  suspect  some  of  the  nurses  and  physicians 
in  the  west  wing  have  a  bias  towards  Christianity;" 
"  Probably  some  new  remedy  has  been  secretly  used ; 
at  idl  events,  though  there  is  something  mysterious 
about  it,  th'is  we  know,  nothing  can  contravene  the  laws 
of  nature."  Let  not  such  a  supposition  be  thought  sUn- 
dcrous.  The  prototypes  of  such  men  were  not  convinced 
by  miracles.  Some  of  the  persons  who  witnessed  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarus  went  about  from  that  very  day 
to  kill  Jesus— yes,  and  to  kill  Lazarus  too,  lest  the  sight 
of  him  might  convince  others. 

The  test  proposed  would  be  nugatory  for  another  rea- 
son— prayer  could  not  be  so  offered.  It  is  impossible  so 
to  dam  up  Christian  sympathy.  It  would  burst  over  all 
such  artificial  banks  Uke  a  spring  freshet.  Such  forms 
of  prayer  would  be  mere  magical  incantations,  impious 
shams,  which  would  either  be  dinned  over  with  no 
thought  of  their  scope,  or  else  would  paralyze  the  lips 
that  uttered  them.  Imagine  the  whole  Church  on  earth 
thus  to  pray, "  Grant,  O  Lord,  thy  special  mercy  to  the 
one  hundred  sick  persons  in  the  west  wing  of  St.  Luke's 
HospitaL  New  York,  U.  S.  of  America."  If  any  influence 
could  move  the  Church  to  begin  a  three  years'  course 
of  such  prayer,  long  before  the  time  was  up  the  Spirit 
of  God  would  be  searching  many  hearts  with  questions 
like  this:  "Who  taught  you  so  to  limit  }-our  petitions?" 
"  Professor  Tyndall."  "  Why  do  you  confine  such  sup- 
plications to  one  hundred  of  my  needy  millions,  individ- 
uals towards  whom  you  have  no  reasons  for  special  sym- 
pathy?" "To  prove  thee.  Lord,  whether  thou  hearest 
prayera  for  the  sick,"  "  If  you  doubt  it,  you  cannot 
offer  such  prayers  acceptably ;  and  if  yon  believe  it,  why 
test  me  thus  at  the  dictation  of  unbelievers?  Thou 
shall  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God," 

Answers  are  promised  only  to  sincere,  single-minded 
prayer,  which  looks  simply  for  the  object  it  asks.  Such 
prayer  must  be  double-minded — one  eye  resting  faintly 
on  the  hospital,  the  other  intently  scanning  the  scien- 
tific world.  Under  such  circumstances  faith  would  be 
impossible ;  for  faith  rests  solely  on  God's  promise,  and 
God  has  nowhere  promised  to  answer  any  prayer  offered 
as  a  test  of  himself. 

8,  Our  final  objection  to  the  proposition  before  us  is 
that  it  proposes  an  unnecessary  test.  There  are  allow- 
able experiments  which  afford  abundant  proof  of  the 
mooted  point  What  these  are  must  be  determined  by 
the  Word  of  God  and  the  experience  of  praying  men. 
For  a  scientific  atheist,  or  pantheist,  or  deist,  or  mere 
nominal  Christian  to  insist  on  other  tests  is  as  unscien- 
tific— we  say  not  as  irreligious,  but  as  unscientific- as  it 
would  be  for  us  to  say, "  if  electricity  be  so  powerful  as 
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you  assert,  let  it  run  alung  this  hempen  conl  as  you 
claim  it  does  along  the  telegraphic  wires,"  or,  "Make 
your  magnet  attract  copper."  The  prompt  reply  would 
he,  "The  laws  of  nature  forbid."  Our  reply  is,  ••The 
economy  of  grace  forbids." 

We  can  conceive  of  a  strictly  scientific  test  which 
might  hare  been  proposed  by  the  author  of  this  inad- 
missible, nugatory  test.  He  might  have  sent  out  a  cir- 
cular letter  to  ten  thousand  of  the  ablest,  most  expe- 
rienced, and  most  devout  ministers  of  the  Gospel  and 
other  Christians  in  all  lands,  explaining  his  object,  and 
inviting  careful  answers  to  these  questions:  How  many 
cases  have  you  ever  known  of  persons  desperately  sick 
who  were  made  the  subjects  of  fervent,  importunate 
prayer?  What  were  the  particulars,  and  what  the  re- 
sults? The  candid  and  unbiassed  collation  of  the  facts 
so  obtained  frora  witnesses  whose  capacity  and  honesty 
would  give  their  testimony  on  all  other  matters  the 
highest  credit,  might  or  might  not  cast  some  light  upon 
the  subject  But  it  would  not  convince  unbelievers,  for 
unbelief  is  a  matter  of  the  heart  more  than  of  the  intel- 
lect; and  very  probably  the  secret  and  unsearchable 
workings  of  the  divine  providence  would  remove  the 
whole  business  beyond  the  range  of  the  laws  of  induc- 
tion. The  scientists  discard  faith,  while  the  Bible  tells 
us  that  only  by  faith  can  we  know  either  the  person 
or  the  providence  of  tlod.  A  scientific  test,  in  what- 
ever pertains  to  the  divine  action,  is  impossible  and 
absurd  —  a  trtith  that  Christians  need  to  understand 
scarcely  less  than  sceptics,— CArartan  Advocate,  See 
Prates;  Pbovidencb. 

Preachers,  I/ktai.    See  Local  rnii-ictiKKs. 

Preaching  is  usually  and  with  literal  correctness 
defined  as  the  act  of  delivering  religious  discourses. 
But  this  definition  fails  to  suggest  the  most  important 
signification  of  the  term.  That  can  only  be  reached  by 
considering  it  as  desigtiating  the  objective  idea  of  a 
great  and  peculiar  appointment  of  the  I/)rd  Jesus  Christ. 
In  this  broad  but  legitimate  sense,  preaching  means 
more  than  an  individual  act  or  series  of  acts.  It  rep- 
resents an  institution  of  Christianity  which  has  been  in 
existence  some  nineteen  centimes,  and  an  agency  of  re- 
ligious influence  destined  to  continue  in  action  through- 
out the  whole  period  of  human  affairs. 

I.  The  Proper  Character  and  Vetiipi  of  Preaching. — 
As  Christ  himself  was  the  Divine  Word  made  Hcsh,  so, 
designing  to  employ  human  agency  for  the  promotion 
of  his  kingdom  among  men,  he  made  a  special  appro- 
priation of  man's  distinguishing  faculty  of  speech  by 
appointing  it  as  the  primary  and  principal  means  of 
diffusing  Cod's  word  of  truth  and  message  of  salvation 
throughout  the  world.  Having  chosen  disciples  from 
among  bis  own  earliest  hearers,  '•  he  ordained  twelve, 
that  they  should  be  with  hiro,  and  tjiat  he  might  send 
them  forth  to  preach"  (Mark  iii,  H\  To  those  disci- 
ples be  said,  "  What  I  tell  you  in  darkness  that  speak 
ye  in  light :  and  what  ye  hear  in  the  ear  that  preach  ye 
upon  the  house-tops"  (Matt,  x,  27).  As  had  been  fore- 
shadowed in  prophecy,  so  Christ  represented  the  preach- 
ing of  the  (iospcl  to  the  poor  as  the  distinguishing  chor- 
actcristic  of  his  kingdom.  The  great  Preacher  himself, 
having  completed  his  earthly  mission,  crowned  it  with 
the  ever-binding  command  given  to  his  disciples, " Go 
ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature"  (Mark  xvi,  15).  Christian  preaching,  there- 
fore, implies  not  only  preachers,  but  hearers.  It  pre- 
supposes a  personal  conviction  and  a  deep  sense  of  truth 
in  the  mind  of  the  preacher,  accompanied  by  a  purpose 
to  transfer  his  convictions  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
his  hearers.  Although  preaching  is  designed  to  embody 
an  important  element  of  instruct  ion,  yet,  if  properly  exe- 
cutctl,  it  rises  in  character  superior  to  lecturing,  or  any 
of  the  forms  of  dicUotic  discourse.  It  resembles  the  best 
forms  of  demonstrative  address,  but  transcends  all  secu- 
lar oratory  in  the  moral  grandeur  of  its  themes,  and  es- 
pecially in  its  specific  design  ofcidightcning  and  quick- 


ening the  consciences  of  men  as  a  means  of  kffectiog 
their  earthly  character  and  their  eternal  destiny. 

II.  Ilutorical  Developrmnt. — Prior  to  Christ,  preach- 
ing was  but  little  more  known  among  the  Jews  than 
among  the  Gentiles.  It  had  been  to  some  extent  lo- 
licipated  b}'  several  of  the  prophets,  the  greatest  and 
Ust  of  whom  was  John  the  Baptist;  but,  from  the  tioe 
that  Christ  began  his  public  ministri-,  preaching  became 
common  and  constant.  Following  our  Lord's  asoensitn, 
the  apostolic  ministry  of  preaching  was  elevated  and 
vitalized  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  GhoeL  The  gift  of 
tongues  and  the  manifestation  of  the  tongues  of  fire 
were  alike  designed  to  aid  and  encourage  them  in  their 
work  of  evangelization.  Hence,  whether  in  the  Temple, 
in  synagogues,  or  in  prisons,  they  preached  Christ  aod 
him  crucified  as  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of 
(iod ;  and,  when  scattered  abroad  by  persecution, "  tber 
went  everywhere  preaching  the  Word"  (Acta  viii,  4,>. 
It  was  thus  that  the  Gospel  became  rapidly  diffutel 
throughout  the  Koman  empire,  which,  in  an  impoitast 
sense,  represented  "  all  the  world"  of  that  period. 

It  seems  safe  to  believe  that,  had  the  apostolic  zeal 
and  fidelity  in  preaching  been  maintained  without  in- 

I  terruption,  the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  would  have  beea 
continuous,  and  perhaps  ere  this  coextensive  with  the 
habitable  world.  But,  unfortunately,  the  2d  and  Sit 
centuries  witnessed  the  introduction  into  the  Church  of 
two  classes  of  infiuencea  which  had  a  tendency  to  reduce 

'  the  number  of  preachers  and  limit  the  work  and  influ- 
ence  of  preaching.  The  first  was  that  of  asceticiuu 
(q.  v.),  which,  by  a  powerful  but  mistaken  impnUe,  «« 
into  deserts  and  caves,  and  afterwants  into  monasteties. 

I  thousands  of  earnest  men,  whose  lives  were  thus  with- 
drawn from  evangelical  activity  and  wasted  in  iienamn 
and  self-torture.  The  second  was  that  of  ceremonialiaa 
[see  Cerkmony],  by  which  the  preaching  office  was 
taken  away  from  the  majority  of  the  clerg}-,  and  for  the 
greater  part  limited  to  bishops.    Bingham  states  the 

'  limitation  in  these  words : 

"Preaching  anciently  wns  one  nf  the  chief  ofllces  of  s 

bishop:  Insomuch  that  in  the  Africnn  chnrches  a  pt»- 

I  byicr  was  never  known  to  preach  before  n  bis^hop  in  liis 

c-itbeiiral  church  till  Austin's  time,  nnd  St.  Anstiu  wis 

I  the  flrst  presbyter  in  that  part  of  thn  world  Ihnt  ever  vtt 

'  allowed  to  preach  in  the  pre«eiice  of  his  bishop.  ...lib 

I  true,  in  the  Eastern  churches  presbyters  were  iwmcriiDes 

I  allowed  to  prench  in  the  great  church  before  the  bUhiip; 

I  but  that  was  not  to  discharge  him  of  the  dnlr,  for  still  he 

preached  a  sermon  at  the  same  lime  after  ttiem.  .  .  .  !■ 

'  the  leswr  churches  of  the  eilT  and  countrr  about,  lbl«ot 

!  flee  was  devolved  upon  presbyters  as  the  "bishop's  prop* 

I  assistniits;  and  the  deacoup,  except  in  the  ftiremenltni,e4 

cases  (of  readini;  the  homilioa  of  the  fathcn>,  nnd  whea 

the  presbyter  was  sick  or  ioflrm),  were  not  anthorizrd  m 

I  perform  W  {AtUiq.  Chrvftian  Church,  bk.  xir,  cb.  Iv). 

I  Not  only  was  preaching  sboni  of  ita  aggressive  pow« 

^  by  being  thus  limited  and  subordinated  under  the  infii 

I  ence  of  a  growing  ceremonialism,  bnt  in  some  place?  I 

,  was  for  long  periods  scandalously  neglected.    Sozomu 

the  historian,  "relates  of  the  Church  of  Home  in  U 

time  that  they  had  i>o  sermons  either  by  the  bishop  I 

j  any  other."     Some  have  thought  Sozomen  mistakri 

'  bnt  Cassiodorus,  who  was  a  senator  and  consul  at  Roiil 

'  quotes  the  same  out  of  Sozomen  in  his  lluloria  Tr 

I  partita,  without  correction,  and  further  says  tbat  I 

one  can  produce  any  sermons  preached  to  the  people  I 

I  any  bishop  of  Kome  before  those  of  Leo.     The  revrfl 

of  preaching  by  I.«o  appears  to  have  been  but  temp 

rary ;  for,  according  to  Siirius,  a  Koman  writer,  it  w| 

•  afterwards  discontinued  for  five  hundred  years  logrth< 

till  Pius  Quintus,  like  another  Leo,  revived  the  prartil 

Xot  merely  at  Home,  but  through  brge  portions  bM 

of  the  Latin  and  Greek  churehes,  preaching,  insteail  ( 

being  a  constant  custom,  was  rare  and  exceptional  di 

iiig  the  long  period  between  the  6th  and  16th  centuri 

It  ceased  to  be  a  regular  part  of  the  services  of  the  Si 

bath,  although  it  was  retained  as  a  part  of  the  ceren 

nial  of  orilinations,  while  on  festival  days  it  took  i 

form  of  panegyrics  or  eulogies  upon  the  Virgin  wid  i 

saints. 
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The  preaching  of  the  Crusades  (q.  v.)  by  Peter  the 
Hermit,  St.  Bernard,  and  others,  and  the  organization 
gf  the  Dominicans  (q.  v.)  as  a  preaching  order  of  monks, 
ntr  be  considered  as  exceptional  to  the  usual  practice 
of  the  nediaeral  Church.  Some  other  exceptions,  how- 
ever, of  a  far  better  character,  and  followed  by  better 
results,  are  also  to  be  credited  to  the  Church  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  was  disgraced  by 
Teliel  and  others,  who  used  preaching  as  an  agency  for 
the  sak  of  indulgences.  But  preaching  never  again  be- 
(une  general  till  after  the  Reformation.  Jt  was  seized 
upon  by  Luther  and  the  other  reformen  as  a  means  of 
imipagating  scriptural  truth  and  exposing  the  corrupt 
doctrines  and  practices  which  had  crept  into  the  Church, 
ind  from  that  time  fonrard  preaching  became  frequent 
and  onivenal  among  Protestants.  Its  influence  in  the 
Protestant  world  has  reacted  upon  Romanism,  so  that 
long  since,  in  all  Protestant  countries,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent elsewhere,  preaching  has  become  a  regular  Sunday 
«rvice  in  Roman  Catholic  churches,  performed  not  only 
br  bishops,  but  by  presbyters  and  deacons,  as  well  as  by 
Hwnks  of  several  different  orders. 

HI.  Preuchiag-placet  and  Cuttoms. — In  New-Testa- 
ment times  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  found  places  for 
preaching  wherever  people  coiUd  be  assembled.    The 
Dwuntain-side,  the  shores  of  seas  and  rivers,  the  public 
itreet,  private  houses,  the  porch  of  the  Temple,  the 
Jewish  synagogue,  and  various  other  places  were  found 
«T«il»ble  for  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel.     So  far  as 
the  preaching  customs  of  the  first  period  of  Christianity 
cut  be  inferred  from  authentic  records,  they  were  simple 
in  the  extreme.    Sometimes  the  message  of  the  preach- 
er was  communicated  in  conversation,  and  when  deli v- 
eml  in  a  more  formal  manner  it  rarely  bad  any  other 
Kccmpaniments  than  the  reading  of  the  Sacred  Word 
and  prayer.     For  a  considerable  time  there  could  have 
been  no  Church  edifices  adapted  to  the  convenient 
pleaching  and  hearing  of  the  Word;  but  the  earliest 
stmctares  erected  for  Christian  worship  doubtless  luid 
that  design  in  view.    It  was,  therefore,  a  corruption  in 
practice  when  churches  began  to  be  constructed  for  cer- 
emonial display— as  with  altars  for  the  celebration  of 
mass,  niches  for  images,  and  long-drawn  aisles  for  pro- 
ce%ional  parades.    The  conversion  of  heathen  temples 
ami  basilicas  into  Christian  churches,  which  in  the  4th 
tentury  became  common,  tended  largely  to  foster  and 
extend  that  form  of  corruption.     At  the  period  named, 
the  most  common  form  of  preaching  was  that  of  the 
etbortation  and  the  homily.     A  few  of  the  great 
preachers,  like  Cyril,  Chiysostom,  and  Augustine,  de- 
livered courses  of  homilies  in  daily  succession,  espe- 
cially during  Lent.    More  commonly  short  exhortations, 
simetimes  two,  three,  or  even  four  in  succession,  were 
delivered  either  at  morning  or  evening  prayer,  or  both. 
This  was  more  particularly  true  in  cities  and  the  large 
churches,  and  it  was  only  when  presbyters  and  deacons 
were  authorized  to  preach  that  preaching  could  be  fur- 
nished with  frequency  or  regularity  in  villages  or  coun- 
liy-placcs.    Sometimes  large  assemblies  were  gathered 
at  the  graves  of  martyrs  to  hear  panegyrics  upon  the 
virtues  of  those  who  had  suffered  death  in  persecution. 
The  custom  of  preaching  extempore  was  at  first  gener- 
al, but  after  a  time  yielded,  in  the  case  of  ordinary  preach- 
ns,  to  that  of  reciting  discourses  not  nnfrequently  com- 
imcd  by  others.     Preachers  frequently  preceded  their 
diKoorses  by  a  brief  prayer  for  divine  assistance.    Fol- 
lowing  prayer  was  the  salutation  "  Peace  be  unto  you," 
OT"The  Lord  be  with  you;"  to  which  the  people  re- 
•PWMled,  "Peace  be  with  thy  spirit."    Sometimes  the 
Mlutation  gave  place  to  a  benediction,  as  may  be  seen 
in  several  of  Chrj-sostom's  homilies.     Sometimes  a  text 
<^  Scripture  was  taken  as  a  basis  of  the  discourse,  some- 
times several  were  taken  for  the  same  object,  and  some- 
litnes  none.   Generally  the  discourse  was  concluded  with 
a  doxok)gy.    It  was  usual  for  preachers  to  sit  and  the 
pMple  to  stand  during  the  delivery  of  the  discourse.    It 
*as  common  for  the  people  when  please<l  by  the  utter- 


ances of  a  preacher  to  give  applause  by  clapping  their 
hands  and  by  vocal  acclamations.  Sometimes  handker- 
chiefs were  waved  and  garments  tossed  aloft.  At  other 
times  groans  and  sobs  and  tears  were  the  responses  made 
by  sympathetic  hearers.  So  great  value  was  attached 
to  the  discourses  of  some  of  the  more  venerable  and  elo- 
quent preachers  that  ready  writers  were  craployetl  to 
report  the  words  they  uttered.  Copies  of  reported  dis- 
courses were  circulated  among  those  who  prized  them, 
and  were  held  for  reading  to  other  assemblies.  In  this 
way  the  homilies  of  the  fathers  descended  to  later  times, 
when  they  could  be  better  preserved  and  more  rapidly 
multiplied  by  printing.  During  the  mediieval  period, 
where  preaching  was  not  wholly  abandoned,  sermons 
and  homilies  were  to  a  great  extent  substituted  by  pos- 
tils  (q.  v.),  which  were  very  brief  addresses  delivered  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  mass,  and  holding  about  the  same 
relation  to  the  preceding  ceremonies  of  worship  that  a 
postscript  holds  to  a  letter,  or  a  marginal  note  to  the 
text  of  a  book. 

The  preaching  customs  of  modern  times  differ  in  mi- 
nor particulars  somewhat  with  reference  to  differences 
of  national  habits,  but  more  with  reference  to  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  idea  of  worship  or  of  religions  address. 
In  a  certain  class  of  churches  the  services  are  conducted 
with  primary  reference  to  forms  of  worship.  In  churches 
of  that  class,  by  whatever  name  designated,  preaching 
is  made  subordinate.  In  other  churches  the  leading 
idea  of  a  Sabbath  assembly  is  that  of  an  audience  gath- 
ered together  to  receive  instruction  from  the  Word  of 
God,  both  as  read  from  the  sacred  page  and  as  declared 
by  his  appointed  messengers.  In  the  latter,  preaching 
is  regarded  as  of  principal  importance,  prayer  and  psal- 
mody being  auxiliary  to  it. 

The  principal  places  for  preaching  in  modem  times 
are  churches  constructed  with  primary  reference  to  that 
object  It  may  be  here  remarked  that  even  in  Europe 
church  architecture  has  been  greatly  modified  since  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  in  a  perhaps  unconscious 
adaptation  to  the  more  general  practice  of  preaching. 
Few  large  cathedrals  have  been  built,  but  many  churches 
of  smaller  proportions,  and  more  available  as  auditori- 
ums. Protestant  churches  in  all  countries  are  supplied 
with  permanent  seats  for  audiences,  and,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, the  pulpit  occupies  the  central  position  allot- 
ted in  Roman  Catholic  countries  to  the  principal  altar. 
On  the  continent  of  Europe  movable  seats  only  are  used 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  churches,  but  in  countries  dis- 
tinctively Protestant,  pews  or  fixed  sittings  arc  gen- 
erally introduced  to  accommodate  hearers  during  the 
preaching  services.  But  preaching,  especially  among 
Protestants,  has  by  no  means  been  limited  to  churches. 
While  maintained  with  regularity  in  them,  it  has  been 
extended  as  a  missionary  agency  to  highways  and  mar- 
ket-places, to  public  commons,  to  natural  amphitheatres, 
to  groves,  to  ships'  decks,  to  extemporized  tabernacles, 
and  even  to  music-halls  and  theatres.  In  short,  zealous 
evangelists  show  themselves  ready,  both  in  civilized  and 
heathen  countries,  to  preach  wherever  and  whenever 
their  fellow-men  can  be  gathered  to  hear  them. 

•  IV.  lAlerature. — The  literature  of  preaching  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes— the  first  embracing  publica- 
tions relating  to  the  art  and  science  of  preaching,  and 
the  second  embracing  the  printed  products  of  preaching, 
whether  postils,  homilies,  or  sermons.  Of  the  first  class, 
an  extensive  list  is  given  in  connection  with  the  article 
on  HoMiLETics  (q.  v.).  Of  the  second,  it  would  be  easy 
to  enumerate  authors  and  books  by  hundreds.  For  se- 
lect and  classified  lists,  see  arts.  Pitlpit  Eixxjuekck; 
Sermons.  Of  recent  books  of  the  first  class,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  named :  Mullois  (M.  I'Abbt!  Isidore ;  trans- 
lated by  George  Percy  Badger),  The  CUrgg  and  lie  Pul- 
pit in  their  Relationt  to  the  People  (N.  Y.  1867,  I2roo); 
Hood,  Lamp$,  Pitcher;  and  Trumpets :  Lecluret  on  the 

Vocatimt  of  the  Preacher  (1st  and  2d  scries,  ibid.  1869,  2 
vols.  12mo) ;  Parker,  A  d  Ctertim :  A  dricet  lo  a  Youni/ 
Preacher  (Host.  1871, 12mo);  Itrnailus,  Prrpnralion  and 
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Dtlivfry  of  Sermom  (Phil*.  1871,  12nio);  Bcccher, 
YaU  Lectures  on  Preaching  (1st,  'iA,  and  3d  series,  N.  Y. 
1872-74, 3  vols.  12mo) ;  Stons,  Preachuig  mlkout  Nolet 
(ibid.  1875, 12mo) ;  Hall,  GodCt  Word  through  Preach- 
ing (ibid.  1875,  12ido)  ;  Broadus,  Lectures  on  the  History 
of  Preaching  (ibid.  1876,  Timo);  Taylor,  The  iiiaistry 
of  the  Word  (ibid.  1876,  12mo);  Brooks,  Lectures  on 
Preadiing  (ibid.  1877,  12ino)  j  Dale,  .Vine  Lectures  on 
Preaching  (ibid.  1878, 12mo).     (U.  1'.  K.) 

Preaching  Friars,    See  Dominicans. 

Preadamlte.  Under  this  head  we  propose  to 
consider,  first,  the  question  of  the  existence  of  men 
older  than  the  Bibliciil  Adam ;  second,  Prehistoric  tribes 
in  general. 

I.  Preadamic  Men.  — Whether  men  existed  upon 
the  earth  before  Adam  is  a  question  first  made  promi- 
nent in  Europe  by  Isaac  Peyrerius  (La  Pe)Tere).  His 
reasoning  in  support  of  the  affirmative  is  embodied  in 
a  work  published  anonymously  in  Paris,  in  1655,  and  en- 
titled Praadamitie  :  sive  Exercitatio  super  rtrtibus 
duodecimo,  decimolertio  et  decimoquarto  capitis  quinii 
JCpistola  S,  Pauli  ad  Romanos,  quibus  inducuntur 
Primi  homines  ante  Adamum  conditio  Very  soon  after- 
wards appeared,  from  the  same  author,  the  following: 
Systema  Theotogieum  ex  Praadamitarum  t/ypothesi: 
Pars  priina.  Both  works  are  now  very  rare  (see  Sol- 
geri  BibL  ii,  94 j  FreyUg,  AnaL  p.  671;  BibL  Feuerlin, 
p.  688;  Brunet,  Manuel,  et  al.).  The  most  accessible 
edition  embraces  the  two  works  Iwund  in  one  volume, 
18mo,  and  published,  without  place,  "anno  salutis 
MDCLV."  A  work  appeared  in  English  the  next  year 
with  the  following  title :  Man  before  A  dam,  or  a  Dis- 
course upon  the  Ttcelfth,  Thirteenth,  and  Fourteenth  i'erses 
of  the  Fifth  Chapter  of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Romans :  by  which  are  prov'd  that  the  First  Men  icere 
created  before  A  dam  (Lond.  1656, 18mo,  pp.  851.  It  pur- 
ports to  be  a  "  First  Part").  The  novel  teaching  of  I'ey- 
rerius  was  at  once  bitterly  denounced,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  treatises  were  written  in  opposition.  A 
list  of  these  has  been  compiled  by  Ebert  {IHcliomaire, 
No,  16,555).  The  following  are  the  most  important: 
Animadcersiones  in  Librum  Praadamitarum  in  quibus 
confutatur  nuperus  scriptor,  el  primum  omnium  fuisse, 
Adamum  defenditur,  authore  Eusebio  Romano  (Phil. 
Prioiio,  Paris,  1656,  8vo,  and  in  Holland  in  the  same 
year,  sm.  12mo);  A'on  ens  Prteadamilicum :  sire  Con- 
futalio  rani  cujusdam  somnii,  quo  Sacra  Seriptura 
pratex-'u  ineaulioribus  nuper  imponere  conatus  est  qui- 
dam  anonymus  fingens,  ante  Adamum  primum  fuisse  ho- 
mines in  mundo;  authore  Ant.  llulsso  (Lugd.  Bat.  apud 
Joan.  Elzevir.  1656,  sm.  12mo);  Responsio  exetaslica 
ad  tractatum  cui  titulus  Praadamitce  libri  duo,  audore 
J.  Puthio  (Lugd.  Batavor.  apud  Jobaii.  Klzivirium,  1656, 
sm.  12mo).  The  argument  on  both  sides,  as  might  be 
supposed,  was  almost  wholly  Biblical  and  dialectic. 
The  nature  of  the  proofs  employed  by  Peyrerius,  and 
of  bis  "  theological  system"  built  upon  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  preadamic  men,  may  be  condensed  in  the 
following  propositions:  1.  The  "one  man"  (Rom.  v, 
12)  by  whom  "sin  entered  into  the  world"  was  Adam, 
for  in  vcr.  14  that  sin  is  called  "Adam's  transgression." 
2.  "Transgression"  is  a  violation  of  "law;"  therefore 
"  the  law"  (vcr.  13)  signifies  the  law  given  to  Adam — 
natural  law,  not  that  given  to  Sloses.  3.  The  phrase 
"  until  the  law"  (vcr.  13)  implies  a  time  before  the  law 
— thiit  is,  before  Adam ;  and  as  "  sin  was  in  the  world" 
during  that  time,  there  must  have  been  men  in  ex- 
istence to  commit  sin.  4.  The  sin  committed  before  the 
enactment  of  the  natural  law  was  "  material,"  "  actual ;" 
the  sin  existing  after  Adam,  and  through  him,  was 
"imputed,"  "formal,"  "legal,"  "adventitious,"  and 
"after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression."  5. 
Death  entered  into  the  world  before  Adam,  but  it  was 
in  consequence  of  the  imputation  "backwards"  of 
Adam's  prospective  sin—"  pcccatum  Adami  fuisse  retro 
imputatum  primis  hominibus  ante  Adamum  condiiis;" 


I  and  this  was  necessary,  that  all  men  might  partake  of 
I  the  salvation  provided  in  Christ — "oportuerat  primos 
UIos  homines  peccavisse  in  Adamo,  ut  aanctificarentur  in 
Christo"  (Praad,  cap,  xix).  Mevertheleas,  death  before 
Adam  did  not "  reign."  "  Peccatum  tunc  tempoiis  erat 
mortuum ;  mors  erat  mortua,  et  nuUus  erat  sepulcbri 
aculeus"  {ibid.  cap.  xii).  6,  Adam  was  the  "first 
man"  only  in  the  same  sense  as  Christ  was  the  "  second 
man,"  for  Adam  "  was  the  figure  of  Christ"  (Rom.  v,  14). 
7.  All  men  are  of  one  blood  in  the  sense  of  one  sub- 
stance— one  "  matter,"  one  "earth."  The  Jews  are  de- 
scended from  Adam,  the  Gentiles  from  Preadamite* 
{System.  Theol.  lib.  ii,  cap.  vi-si).  The  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  treats  of  the  origin  of  the  Gentiles,  the  second 
of  the  origin  of  the  Jews  {Uiid,  lib.  iii,  cap.  i,  ii).  The 
Gentiles  were  created  aborigines  "  in  the  beg'mning,"  by 
the  "  word"  of  God,  in  all  lands ;  Adam,  the  father  of  the 
Jews,  was  formed  of  "  clay"  by  the  ••  band"  of  God  {ibid. 
lik  ii.  cap.  xi).  Genesis,  after  chap,  i,  is  a  histoiy,  nut 
of  the  first  men,  but  of  the  first  Jews  {ibid.  lib.  iv,  cap. 
ii).  8.  The  existence  of  Preadamites  is  also  indicated 
j  in  the  Biblical  account  of  Adam's  family,  especially  of 
Cain  {ibid,  lib.  ii,  cap.  iv).  9.  Proved,  also,  by  the  "  moo- 
umeuts"  of  Egypt  and  Clioldiea,  and  by  the  history  of 
the  astronomy,  astrology,  theology,  and  magic  of  the 
Gentiles  {ibid.  lib.  iii,  cap,  v-xi) ;  as  well  as  by  the  racial 
features  of  remote  and  savage  tribe%  and  by  the  recent- 
ly discovered  parts  of  the  terrestrial  structure  {Md. 
Proam.).  10.  Hence  the  epoch  of  the  creation  of  tbe 
worid  does  not  date  from  that  "  beginning"  commooly 
figured  in  Adam.  "Videtur  enim  altius  et  a  longis- 
sime  retroactis  seculit  petendum  illud  priodpium  {ibid. 
Proanu).  1 1.  The  deluge  of  Noah  was  not  universal, 
and  it  destroyed  only  the  Jews  {ibid,  lib.  i  v,  cap.  vii-ix  > : 
nor  is  it  possible  to  trace  to  Noah  tbe  origin  of  all  the 
races  of  men  {ibid.  lib,  iv,  cap.  xiv).  Some  of  these  po- 
sitions were  far  in  advance  of  the  age,  and  it  ought  to  be 
said  were  defended  with  knowledge  and  candor  which 
wete  not  appreciated  by  the  adversaries  of  Peyreriui. 

The  question  of  Preadamites  admits  of  discussion  in 
onr  day  from  quite  another  standpoint.  Recognising  it 
as  a  question  of  scientific  fact,  we  should  unhcsiutingly 
appeal  to  anthropology  for  a  final  answer.  Ethnologists 
are  generally  agreed  that  the  civilized  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, Northern  Africa,  and  Western  and  Southern  Asia 
belong  to  one  race,  which  was  designated  Caucasian  by 
Blumenbach,  but  which,  with  recent  authorities,  is 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Mediterranean  Nations^ 
Tbey  are  recognised  as  constituting  three  group*  of 
peoples,  commonly  called  Hamites,  Shemites,  and  Indo- 
Enropeans  or  Japhetites.  These  designations  are  de- 
rived from  the  names  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  to 
whom,  through  the  invaluable  aid  of  tbe  Biblical  eth- 
nology, the  learned  have  traced  tbe  pedigree  of  these 
three  types  of  people.  They  may,  therefore,  be  desig- 
nated collectively  as  Noachites.  (1.)  The  Hamites  are 
known  to  have  distributed  themselves  through  tbe  north 
of  Africa,  the  Nile  valley,  and  the  east  of  the  continent 
as  far  as  the  Strait  of' Bab  el-Mandeb.  Tbe  ancient 
Eg\-ptians  are  pure  Hamites,  and  are  generally  regarded 
as  the  founders  of  the  oldest  civilization.  They  are  still 
more  or  less  perfectly  represented  by  the  Fellahln,  or 
peasantry  of  the  lower  Nile,  and  especially  by  the  Cop- 
tic Christians  of  the  towns.  The  Hsmitic  Berbers,  in- 
cluding Libyans,  Moors,  Numidians,  and  Uxtulians.  are 
spread,  intermingled  with  Shemites  and  Euiopeans, 
through  the  countries  south  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
through  the  Sahara,  Other  Hamitic  nations,  poncssing 
a  civilization  far  beyond  that  of  any  of  the  purely  black 
races,  occupy  some  of  the  regions  about  the  Nile,  es- 
pecially in  Nubia,  and  are.  scattered  in  distinct  tribes^ 
united  by  common  linguistic  elements,  through  Abys- 
sinia, and  in  one  <lirection  as  far  as  tbe  heart  of  Africa, 
from  8=1  north  to  3^  south,  and  in  the  other  direction 
from  near  Bab  el-Mandeb  to  Juba  on  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  antiquity  of  the  Hamitic  civilization  in  Egjpt  is 
indicated  by  the  evidence  in  our  possession  that  the 
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Iwlitnl  rinnfr  of  SiriiM  mnst  bare  been  observed  (ap- 
fuatl^f)  as  early  as  B.C.  4242  (Lepsius,  ChnmoL  der 
Ae^er,  pt.  i,  p.  165  sq.)-*  (2.)  The  Shemites,  from 
tiK  date  of  earliest  records,  have  inbabited  Western 
Aria,  vbeiKe  they  bare  taken  poeaession  of  parts  of 
Eaaiem  Africa.  They  are  represented  by  the  Jews,  the 
Anba,  the  Abyssurians,  the  Aramieans,  the  Canaanites, 
ml  the  Awyrio-Babj-lonUinR,  Linguistic  researches 
lead  to  the  belief  that  the  Hamiles  and  Shemites  de- 
rdopnl  their  languages  in  a  common  primeval  home, 
and  hence  are  nearly  related.  This  view  is  favored  by 
Gcsen,  where  (Shemitic)  Sidon  is  described  as  the 
dd«t  son  of  Canaan,  who  was  descended  from  Cush, 
Bid  thus  from  Ham  (lien,  x,  1-15),  the  father  of  the 
Hmites.  (3.)  The  Indo-European  (Japhetic)  family 
ippnr  to  have  dwelt  originally,  according  to  the  con- 
dumns  of  Pcschel,  along  the  slopes  of  the  Caucasus, 
•od  throogh  the  gorge  of  Dariel,  within  reach  of  both 
the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  Sea  (^Racef  of  Man,  Amer. 
ed.  p.  507).  Hence  a  migration  westward  of  a  portion 
of  ihem  led  to  the  separation  into  Asiatic  and  European 
Aryam.  Some  of  the  Asiatic  Aryans  crossed  the  Hid 0- 
Kosli,  according  to  Max  HUltcr  and  others,  and  dis- 
|it«f«nnl  the  aboriginal  population  of  the  territory  along 
tbe  Ganges,  transplanting  there  the  religion  of  Brah- 
Binint,  while  those  lel^  behind  developed  the  Zoroas- 
trian  religion.  The  European  Arj-ans  swept  over  Eu- 
rape  in  tuccessive  waves.  The  Celts  displaced  in  Spain 
nd  Fnnce  an  older  population,  the  Basques — perhaps 
ibo  Aryans — and  were  succeeded  by  the  other  nations 
ofioalhem  Aryans — Greeks,  Albanians,  and  Italians. 
The  gofthem  Aryans  are  represented  by  the  Letts,  the 
Slavoniana,  and  the  Germanic  nations. 

We  thas  discover  the  posterity  of  Noah  in  all  their 
nnificatioDS ;  but  in  this  survey  the  Mongoloid  nations 
and  tbe  black  races  do  not  wem  to  be  embraced.  The 
Vni^loids  are  sjiread  widely  over  the  earth's  surface. 
Ilx'  best  modem  authorities  unite  here  the  Malay  tribes 
(bicb  are  dispersed  over  South-eastern  Asia  and  many 
*  tbe  islands  of  Polynesia ;  certain  southern  Asiatics, 
»b«adng  Chinese,  Siamese,  Burmese,  and  races  in 
Tbibet  and  the  Himalayas;  Corcans  and  Japanese;  tbe 
Titl-Altaic  race  in  several  European  and  Asiatic  divis- 
■ns:  the  tribes  on  both  sides  of  Behring's  Strait  and 
•bf  aborigines  of  America — including  as  well  civilized 
Hiioin  of  both  parts  of  the  continent  as  the  wild  hnnt- 
i»«  tribes.  The  Dravida,  also,  according  to  modem  cth- 
*^vf,  Aonld  be  recognised  as  a  race  distinct  from  the 
pwrrity  of  Noah.  These  aborigines  of  western  India 
k«ve  dark  skins,  long,  black,  curly  hair,  somewhat  in- 
btawcent  lips,  but  nothing  of  the  prognathism  of  some 
•flbe  black  races.  Tlicy  linger  in  some  parts  of  Kelu- 
tbiOn,  in  the  extreme  south  and  south-west  of  Hin- 
*"«aii,  and  in  the  northern  half  of  Ceylon.  One  of 
tbeir  languages  is  the  Tamul,  spoken  by  not  less  than 
'f  millions,  and  possessing  an  ancient  literature.  Other 
"ibM  ocnipy  a  belt  along  the  cast  coast  of  Hindostan, 
•trf  even  stretching  into  the  interior.  The  Mongoloids 
and  tbe  Dia^-ida,  which  may  be  designated  as  the  Dusky 
^xw,  cannot  be  very  far  removed  from  the  Noachites. 
Tbrir  common  ancestor  was  an  antediluvian — perhaps 
^b,  or  some  one  of  his  descendants  older  than  Koah, 
It  is  open  to  coitjecture  that  their  father  was  Cain,  the 
^bcT  of  Seth,  or  some  other  son  of  Adam.  In  any 
t^'M,  as  Xoah  was  the  parent  of  the  White  Races,  and 
"  "i»se  are  «o  closely  allied  to  the  Dusky  (including 
"Wer-colored)  Races,  it  seems  quite  possible  that  the 
™Bcal  Adam  was  removed  sufficiently  far  in  the  past 
'•'»  tbe  progenitor  of  both  the  White  and  the  Dusky 
■•'<».  Ill*  name  Adam,  signifying  red,  would  imply 
^  he  was  not  tbe  parent  of  the  Black  Races.    Cain, 

Mi  car  article  Ma:<itiio  we  have  fhown  the  untmst- 
inbiDef*  ofmanj  of  these  astronomirni  data  ns  foundii- 
«« fnr  Egyptian  chronology.  The  English  Egyptnlo- 
W"  in  eneral  rednce  the  Iwj^nnlng  of  the  first  dyuni't y 
'  Be.  iri7  (Lane,  Poole,  W llkinfon),  mid  even  thin  li- 
ltww»artlY  far  back.  There  Is  eikmI  reasou  for  diiliuc 
» 'risn  of  Mene*  from  B.C.  MIT.- En. 


moreover,  as  he  went  out  from  his  native  country,  found 
other  nations  already  in  existence.  The  natural  infer- 
ence from  these  considerations  would  be  that  the  Black 
Races  existed  before  Adam.  *  Such  a  conclusion  is  sus- 
tained by  other  anthropological  considerations.  The 
Black  Races— a  term  used  only  for  present  convenience 
—may  be  regarded  as  comprising  (1)  Negroes,  (2)  Hot- 
tentots and  Bushmen,  (3)  Papuans,  (4)  .\ustralian8. 
They  possess  in  common  a  dark  or  black  skin  and  a 
marked  degree  of  dolichocephalism,  as  well  as  much 
greater  prognathism  than  the  White  and  Dusky  races. 
They  are  further  characterized  by  long  thigh-bones, 
sometimes  long  arms,  lean  shanks,  oblique  pelves,  and 
deficiency  of  secondar}'  sexual  characters.  The  Negroes 
are  distinguished  generally  by  short  crisped  hair,  with 
a  flattened  section,  scanty  or  absent  beards,  thick  lips, 
flattened  nose,  retreating  forehead,  and  projecting  jaws; 
and  they  inhabit  Africa  from  the  southern  border  of  the 
Sahara  to  the  territory  of  the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen, 
stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean  save  where  the  Hamites 
have  intruded  on  the  extreme  east.  The  Bantu  or 
southern  Negroes  embrace  the  Zanzibar  and  Mozam- 
bique nations,  and  tbe  well-known  Betchuans  and  Kaf- 
firs. The  Soudan  or  northern  Negroes  embrace  the 
tribes  speaking  a  variety  of  languages,  and  stretching 
from  the  coast  well  into  the  interior.  The  Hottentots 
and  Bushmen  occupy  the  southern  parts  of  Africa  nearer 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  are  characterized  by  the  tnflted 
matting  of  their  hair,  and  among  the  women  by  the  pe- 
culiar formation  known  as  steatopygy.  The  Bushmen 
have  a  leathery-brown  skin,  which  becomes  much 
wrinkled  with  age.  The  Koi-Koin  (Hottentot)  lan- 
guage possesses  great  ethnological  interest,  as  it  has 
been  thought  by  Moffat,  I.ep5ius,  Pruner  Bey,  Max 
MUller,  Whitney,  and  Bleek  to  present  affinities  with 
the  ancient  Eg\-ptian.  Though  other  authorities  have 
pronounced  against  any  relationship,  it  is  certain  that 
we  find  among  these  savages  linguistic  elements  which 
belong  to  a  refined  civilization,  and  which  leave  the 
question  open  whether  they  have  lived  in  contact  with 
the  Eg\'ptians  or  have  descended  from  them,  or  from 
some  common  stock  not  very  remotely  removed.  But 
even  if  it  should  appear  probable  that  the  Hottentots 
(and,  inferentially,  the  Bushmen)  arc  descended  from  the 
Hamitic  Egyptians,  we  are  not  in  possession  of  evidence 
indicating  any  immediate  relationship  between  the 
other  black  races  and  tbe  Adamites ;  so  that  the  resid- 
ual probability  remains  that  these  races  are  more  an- 
cient than  the  (perhaps  Adamic)  father  of  the  White 
and  Dusky  races.  The  Papuans  are  intermingled  with 
the  population  of  Australia,  and  inhabit  New  Guinea, 
the  Pelew  Islands,  New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia,  the 
Loyalty  Islands,  and  the  Fiji  Archipelago.  They  pos- 
sess peculiarly  flattened,  abundant  long  bair,  which 
grows  in  tufts  surrounding  the  head  like  a  crown  eight 
inches  high.  The  beard  is  abundant,  the  skin  very 
dark,  varj'ing  to  chocolate  color  in  New  Guinea  and 
blue-black  in  Fiji.  The  jaws  are  less  projecting  than  in 
Negroes,  and  the  nose  is  broad  and  aquiline,  giving  the 
features  a  Jewish  cast.  The  Australians  occupy  the 
continent  of  Australia  and  the  islands  contiguous,  in- 
cluding Tasmania.  Their  body  is  thickly  pilose;  the 
hair  of  the  head  is  black,  elliptical  in  section,  and  stands 
out  around  the  head  in  a  shaggy  crown  less  striking 
than  that  of  the  Papuans.    Though  less  gifted  than  the 


•  We  call  the  attention  of  the  renderto  the  fact  th»t  these 

FiopUtons  of  our  respected  contributor  are  purely  inferences 
rom  the  presumption  thnt  the  ethnograpnicnl  W^t  in  Gen. 
X  is  intended  to  specify  all  the  posterity  of  Nonh  as  now 
or  historically  known  to  exist  on  the  eiirth,  whereas  it  is 
evidently  nietint  only  as  a  cntnlognc  of  those  tribes  with 
which  the  Hebrews  were  more  or  less  acquntntcd.  The 
black  races  were  certainly  included  under  the  Cushiles 
(q.  v.),  and  this  disposes  at  once  of  the  argument  that 
Noah  is  the  proceiiitor  of  the  whites  only.  Indeed,  if  any- 
thing is  til  be  inferred  from  the  meaning  of  the  name 
Adam,  It  would  go  to  make  him  the  parent,  not  of  the 
Ciincuslau,  but  of  the  copper-culoicd  or  Tartar  tribes.— 
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Papuans,  they  are  higher  in  the  psychic  scale  Ihan  for- 
merly represented.  They  were,  indeed,  found  living  in 
the  age  of  rude  stone  implements,  and  used  simple  tree- 
trunks  for  boats;  but  their  language  reflects  a  consideT- 
able  degree  of  refinement  and  grammatical  perfection. 
Viewing  the  Black  races  from  either  a  psychic,  a  zoolog- 
ical, or  an  archsological  standpoint,  we  discorer  evi- 
dence that  they  diverged  from  the  White  and  Dusky 
races  at  a  period  which,  compared  with  the  epoch  of 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  civilization,  must  be  exceeding- 
ly remote.  The  conclusion  is  indicated,  therefore,  that 
the  common  progenitor  of  the  Black  and  the  other  races 
was  placed  too  far  back  in  time  to  answer  fur  the  Bib- 
lical Adam.  This  view  has  been  maintained  by  M'Caiis- 
land  {Adam  and  the  Adamite  [  Lond.  IHTi  ] ;  The  Builders 
of  Babel,  ch.  v),  and  was  recently  favored  by  Dr.  W'hcdon 
{Meth.  Quar.  Ker.  Jan.  1871,  p.  153,  and  July,  1872,  p. 
526).  See  also  an  article  entitled  Wa$Adam  the  Firtt 
Man?  in  Scribmr't  Monthly,  Oct.  1871 ;  and  Pozzy,  La 
'feire  et  le  Recti  BiUique  de  la  Creation,  liv.  iii,  c.  xii.  * 
To  those  who  think  the  language  of  the  Bible  con- 
templates Adam  aa  "  the  first  being  who  could  be  called 
a  man" — not  alone  the  progenitor  of  the  races  which 
figure  ill  Biblical  history — it  may  be  conceded  that 
such  is  its  meaning,  in  case  it  shall  appear  allowable, 
on  Biblical  grounds,  to  carry  back  the  advent  of  man 
sufficiently  far;  and  provided,  further,  that  a  progenitor 
having  the  complexion  which  seems  to  be  indicated  by 
the  term  Adam  can  be  reasonably  regarded  as  the  pro- 
geuitor  also  of  races  of  black  color,  and  seemingly  much 
lower  in  the  organic  and  intellectual  scale  than  the  fa- 
ther of  Scth  and  his  civilized  posterity  not  far  removcd.f 
The  time-question  involved  is  admittedly  serious.  In 
reference  to  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  color  of  Ad- 
am's skin,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  color  alone  is 
one  of  the  most  untrustworthy  of  ethnological  characters 
(Peschel,  Racee  of  Man,  p.  88).  la  reference  to  the 
inferior  psychic  and  bodily  endowments  of  the  Black 
races,  it  may  also  be  observed  that  degradation  and  de- 
terioration of  tribes  are  phenomena  familiar  to  ethnol- 
ogy. But  there  are  strong  objections  to  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Black  races  represent,  in  general,  a  degen- 
eracy. We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  degeneracy  of 
entire  races,  but  only  of  tribes  and  fragments  of  tribes. 
Nor  has  tribal  degeneracy  taken  place,  except  where 
the  oppression  of  superior  tribes  has  driven  the  weaker 
into  the  midst  of  natural  conditions  unfriendly  to  exist- 
ence. But  the  Black  races  have  been  free  to  roam  over 
entire  continents  in  search  of  the  most  congenial  condi- 
tions. Yet,  on  the  healthfid  aud  luxuriant  table-lands 
of  Central  Africa  the  black  man  is  marked  by  an  infe- 
riority as  real  and  almost  as  great  as  along  the  pesti- 
lential borders  of  the  west  coast,  or  in  the  least-favored 
regions  of  Australia  and  New  Guinea.  The  structural 
peculiarities  of  the  Black  races,  moreover,  are  inheri- 
tances of  lower  grade  rather  than  reminiscences  of  a 
higher.  The  black  man  is  not  on  a  descending  grade, 
but  is  ascending,  acconling  to  the  organic  and  psychic 
law  of  existence.  His  remotest  progenitor  was  lower 
rather  than  higher.  All  these  considerations  militate 
against  the  idea  that  Adam,  the  father  of  the  Noachian 
races,  was  low  enough  in  the  scale  of  organization,  and 
remote  enough  in  the  genealogical  line,  to  be  the  father 
also  of  the  Slelanic  races.  Thus,  while  the  conflicting 
nature  of  the  insufiicicnt  evidences  forbids  our  dogma- 
tism, the  balance  of  proof  seems  rather  to  sustain  the 
opinion  that  the  Mclnnic  races  are  descendants  of  real 
Prcadamites.1 


*  Such  a  conclusion,  however,  has  iu  our  judgment  n 
very  slender  funudation,  nnd  ciiuuot  for  n  mttmeut  stand 
in  comparison  with  the  arjrumenls  iu  favor  of  the  common 
origin  of  ninn  adduced  under  onr  article  Ai>am. — En. 

tThc  question  rather  is  fiinply  a  philolnirical  one.  The 
statements  of  Scripture  must  stand  or  fall  by  themselves, 
when  fairly  expounded  by  the  usual  laws. of  exepeslf*.  and 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  warp  Ihem  Into  on  accomniudaliou 
with  discoverie?  in  other  fleld.« En. 

t  From  this  cniiclnsion  we  bCK  leave  to  dUiient  toto  r(rtt}, 
and  we  especially  dUagree  with  (be  view  ibat  the  Black 


II.  Prehitturie  Men. — By  prehistoric  peoples  wb  com- 
monly understand  the  ancestors  of  the  historic  people?; 
and,  in  a  still  strict«r  tense,  the  ancestors  of  the  Aiyia 
nations.  In  fact,  most  that  has  been  directly  learned 
respecting  prehistoric  men  concerns  the  predeceasore  of 
the  historic  nations  of  Europe.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  questions  respecting  primeval 
man — his  antiquity,  endowments,  condition,  and  binb- 
place — are  to  be  clearly  distinguished  frona  nroiUc 
questions  concerning  the  Caucasian  race — the  race  wilh 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  our  revealed  Scriptures  are  pn- 
marily  concerned.  What  may  be  true  of  this  race  may 
be  very  wide  of  the  truth  respecting  mankind  at  la^^e. 
See  Species,  In  discussing  prehistoric  man  we  art 
constrained  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  predecessors  of 
the  modem  Caucasians,  both  because  discoveries  of 
prehistoric  monuments  have  been  chiefly  restricted  to 
Caucasian  countries,  and  because  the  nou  -  Caucasian 
races  (especially  if  we  except  the  Mongoloids)  can 
hardly  be  said  to  possess  any  indigenous  bistoiy;  so 
that  their  prehistoric  period  reaches  to  the  present. 
This  circumstance,  nevertheless,  is  fortunate  for  an- 
thropological research,  since  it  enables  us,  by  compari- 
son, to  draw  inferences  respecting  the  prehistoric  con- 
ditions of  the  Caucasian  race. 

1.  Sources  of  Information,  —  (1.)  Caremt.  —  Neariy 
every  country  of  Europe  contains  caverns  in  which 
have  been  discovered  either  the  bones  of  human  beiugs 
or  the  relics  of  their  industry.  More  than  forty  of 
these  were  explored  by  Dr.  Schraerling  in  Belgium 
(^Recherchet  mr  ks  Oetemena  fossiles  decouverts  dans  In 
Caremes  de  la  Province  de  I.iige  [  1833-34  ]),  and  others, 
more  recently,  by  IL  E.  Duix)ut  {Les  Tempt  Prehisla- 
riques;  see  also  Le  lion,L'Homme  Fostile  [2d  ed.  1877]). 
The  most  important  Belgian  caverns  are  those  of  Engis, 
Engihoul,  Chokier,  Naulette,  and  Frontal  (or  Furfuozi 
Dr.  Buckland  published  in  1823  {Reliquia  DiUttima) 
accounts  of  the  contents  of  several  English  careins; 
and,  in  later  times,  further  details  have  been  given  by 
Evans  {Ancient  Stone  Implements  of  Great  Britain 
[1872J),  Owen  (flistory  of  British  Fossil  Mammals  and 
Birds  [184C]),  Dawkins  (Cave  Hunting  [1873]),  Lub- 
bock (Pj-ehistoric  Times  [Lond.  18fi5]),  Ljell  (7"ic 
Geological  Utidences  of  the  Antiquity  of  Mem  [4th  evL 
1873]),  Sanford,  Falconer,  Austen,  Pengelly,  and  others 
whose  works  are  scattered  through  the  publications  of 
the  geological  and  palawntologicaJ  societies  and  period- 
icals. The  most  important  English  caverns  are  thte* 
of  Kent  and  Brixham  (near  Torquay),  Wokey  Hole  iu 
Somersetshire,  Kirkdale  in  Yorkshire,  and  those  in  the 
Uower  Peninsula  of  South  Wales.  The  British  caverns 
have  afforded  thirty-seven  species  of  mammals,  of  which 
eighteen  are  extinct.  A  large  number  of  French  cav- 
erns and  "  rock-shclters"  have  proveil  fruitful  in  arche- 
plogical  and  anthropological  remains.  As  early  as  It^iti 
M.  Toumal,  and  in  1829  SI.  Chrislol,  had  oiinouoced  dis- 
coveries in  the  south  of  France.  Later  investigations 
have  been  made  by  Lartet  and  Christy  (Reliquia:  Aqui-\ 
tanica  [  Lond.  1865-09]),  Desnoyers,  MortUlet,  Bi viere, 
Garrigou,  and  many  other  French  and  English  anthro- 
pologists. Nearly  a  hundred  bone-  and  flint-produdng 
caverns  have  been  describe<l  in  France,  the  greater 
number  of  which  are  situated  in  the  Department  of  the 
Dordogne  (e.  g.  Mnuslier,  Eyzies,  Madeleine,  Laugerie- 
Haute,  and  Langerie- Basse)  and  the  north  flanks  of  the 
Pyrenees  (e.  g.  Aurignac,  Lourdes,  Izeste,  and  Lortei). 
M.  Garrigou  states  that  he  has  explored  two  faun<livj 
and  seveiity-five  caverns  in  the  Pyrenees.  Others 
equally  important,  however,  occur  in  the  departments  of 
Herault  (Pondres),  Ariege  (Massat,  Bouicheta),  Ande 
(Bize),  Tara-et-Garonne  (Bruniquel),  and  on  the  Medi- 

rnces  are  in  nuy  esseutitil  i>ohu  Inferior  to  the  others. 
We  Judge  U  far  more  philot^ophicnl  to  arj^ue  thni  their 
nnfavorable  sarronndings  have  pixxlnced  their  prefcul 
degradation,  rather  than  to  make  it  an  evidcnre  of  inhe;* 
ent  lack  of  capacity.  Had  the  latier  been  the  renl  cniiyf, 
it  must  forever  oiierate:  whereas  we  know  tlini  uni'er 
better  auspices  they  have  been  able  to  eurmuunt  it. — £& 
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tenanean  coast  (Heotone).  The  most  celebrated  cav- 
erns of  Ciennany  are  those  of  Gailenreuth  in  Bavaria, 
Kabmstein  in  Franconia  (Bav.),  Eggisheim  (near  Col- 
roar),  aiid  Ncanilertbal  (near  DUsaeldorf  [respeciing  the 
Engia,  Neanderthal,  and  Borreby  skulls,  see  Lycll,  /.  c. 
pt.  i,  ch.  v]).  Other  ossiferous  caverns  occur  in  Den- 
tnark,  Switzerland  (near  Geneva),  Italy  (in  the  north, 
and  along  the  oorth  coast  of  Sicily),  Spain  (southern 
flanks  of  the  Pyrenees),  PortugiU,  Austria,  Algeria, 
Eg>'pt,  Syria,  Australia,  and  other  cuuutries.  Dr. 
Lund  explored  eight  hundred  caverns  in  Brazil. 

Human  remains  occur  in  caverns  promiscuously  in- 
termingled with  the  bones  of  wild  animals,  Vcq'  rarely 
is  a  baman  skeleton  found  complete.  Bones  are  often 
associated  with  implements  of  stone,  bone,  or  reindeer's 
horn,  and  with  traces  of  ancient  fires.  The  bonea  of 
animals  useful  for  food  are  frequently  marked  by  the 
teeth  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  and  the  long  ones  are 
generally  split  and  broken,  as  if  for  the  extraction  of 
the  marrow.  In  some  cases  human  bones  have  been 
similarly  treated.  All  these  relics  are  found  imbedded, 
sometimes  in  beds  of  slalagmitic  material,  and  some- 
times in  deposits  of  loam  and  of  pulverulent  material 
known  as  bone -earth.  The  aggregate  depth  of  the 
various  accumulations  reaches,  in  some  cases,  ten  to 
twenty  feet,  or  even  more.  The  deposits  in  Kent's 
Cavern  may  serve  as  an  illustration.  We  find  here, 
beneath  the  fragments  fallen  from  the  roof— 1.  "  Black 
mould,"  consisting  mainly  of  vegetable  matter,  and  con- 
taining various  articles  of  mediieval,  Koman,  and  pre- 
Uoman  date,  three  to  twelve  inches  deep;  2.  Stalag- 
mite, varying  from  a  mere  film  to  upwards  of  five  feet 
in  thickness,  containing  fragments  of  limestone,  a  hu- 
man jaw,  and  the  remains  of  extinct  animals;  8.  A 
"black  band,"  in  a  certain  place  about  thirty- two  feet 
from  the  entrance,  consisting  mainly  of  charcoal,  and 
containing  bone  and  flint  implements;  4.  Red  "cave- 
earth,"  with  stone  implements  and  bones  and  teeth  of 
extinct  animals,  including  the  cave -lion.  5.  Stalag- 
mite, three  to  twelve  feet,  and  enclosing  only  bones  of 
the  cave-bear;  G.  Cave-earth,  known  as  "breccia" — be- 
ing a  dark-red  sandy  loam,  and  containing  bears'  bones. 
Three  fUnt  implements  and  one  Bint  chip  have  been 
found  also  in  the  lowest  layer.  Another  example  may 
be  taken  from  the  rock-shelter  of  Aurignac,  a  shallow 
grotto  opening  on  a  bill-side,  which  seems  to  have  been 
employed  for  burial.  Until  1852  the  opening  was  con- 
cealed by  materials  Avoshed  down  the  hill-slope.  When 
uncovered,  the  cavity  within  afforded  the  remains  of 
seventeen  human  beings.  In  1860  H.  Lartet  discovered 
outside  of  the  grotto,  underneath  the  sloping  talus,  a 
layer  containing  the  remains  of  extinct  animals  and 
some  works  of  art ;  and  beneath  this,  resting  on  a  slop- 
ing terrace,  a  layer  of  ashes  and  charcoal,  about  six 
inches  thick,  covering  an  area  of  six  or  seven  square 
yards,  and  terminating  at  the  entrance  of  the  grotto. 
In  the  midst  of  this  were  fragments  of  a  sandstone  red- 
dened by  heat,  and  resting  on  a  levelled  surface  of  lime- 
stone, which  appears  to  have  been  used  as  a  hearth. 
From  the  ashes  and  the  overlying  layer  was  obtained 
a  great  variety  of  bones  and  implements,  including  two 
hundred  flint  articles — knives,  projectiles,  sling-stones, 
and  chips,  as  well  as  a  curious  tool  for  working  flints. 
The  bone  instruments  embraced  arrows  without  barbs, 
other  tools  of  reindeer's  honi,  and  a  bodkin  of  the  same. 
In  the  stratum  overlying  the  ashes  were  found  numer- 
ous bones  of  comivora,  also  of  reindeer,  ox,  rhinoceros, 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  human  bones,  and  many 
fragments  of  sun-dried  or  half-baked  and  hand-made 
pottery.  The  extinct  species  found  here  were  the  cave- 
bear,  cave-lion,  cave-hyena,  mammoth,  two-homed  rhi- 
noceros, and  stag;  but  the  remains  of  living  species, 
especially  of  the  fox,  horse,  reindeer,  and  aurochs,  were 
much  more  abundant.  Within  the  grotto,  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  skeletons,  there  remained  only  about  two 
feet  of  earth,  with  a  subjacent  band  of  lighter  tint,  and 
a  bottom  layer  of  yellowish  color. 


(2.)  /f«Mr-rfri/?«.— These  ate  thick  beds  of  sand  and 
gravel  lining  the  valleys  of  certain  rivers,  and  contain- 
ing a  great  variety  of  stone  implements,  chieHy  of  flint, 
with  occasional  occurrences  of  human  bones,  and  more 
abundant  remains  of  extinct  qiudrupeds  of  the  species 
just  cited,  together  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  remains 
of  living  mammals;  and,  along  the  valley  of  the  Somme, 
of  fresh-water  and  marine  shells,  of  species  still  living 
in  France  and  along  the  contiguous  coast.  The  river- 
valleys  most  celebrated  for  such  discoveries  are  those 
of  the  Somme,  Seine,  and  Oise  in  France,  and  the 
Thames,  Ouse,  and  Avon  in  England.  The  facts  re- 
specting the  valley  of  the  Somme  have  been  chiefly  de- 
veloped by  M.  Boucher  de  Tenhes  {Aniiquitia  Cfltiques 
el  A  midilunama  [  1847  ]),  MM.  RigoUot,  Pouchet,  Gau- 
dry,  Uebert,  and  the  English  savans  Falconer,  Prest- 
wich,  Evans,  and  Lyell.  We  should  mention  here  the 
delta  of  the  Tinifere  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  investigated 
and  described  by  Morlot,  and  more  lately  by  Dr.  An- 
drews of  Chicago  (A  mer.  Jour.  Sci.  [2]  xlv,  180).  In 
the  deeper  parts  of  these  deposits  remains  of  extinct 
quadrupeds  predomwate;  at  higher  levels,  those  of 
living  quadrupeds.  Rude  flint  implements  abound  be- 
low, improved  forms  above,  and  still  higher  occur  some- 
times relics  of  Gallo-Roman  times. 

(3.)  Loeu  and  Aforuine$, — In  the  loess  or  loam,  as 
well  OS  in  other  deposits  overlying  the  glacial  drift, 
have  been  found  occasional  remains  of  man— as  at  Lahr, 
near  Strasburg ;  at  Maestricht,  where  human  bones  were 
associated  with  those  of  the  mammoth  and  other  ex- 
tinct animals ;  at  Kreuzberg,  in  the  suburbs  of  Berlin ; 
at  Bournemouth,  England,  nn  the  top  of  a  sea-cliff  one 
hundred  feet  high,  where  flints  occur  in  gravel ;  in  the 
drift-covered  diSs  of  Hampshire,  and  many  other  local- 
ities. At  the  bottom  of  an  ancient  glacier-moraine  at 
Ravensburg,  near  Lake  Constance,  was  ftund,  in  186G,  a 
great  quantity  of  bones  and  broken  instruments.  Of 
the  bones  ninety-eight  hundredths  were  those  of  rein- 
deer. The  moraine,  therefore,  dates  apparently  from 
the  "second  glacial  epoch." 

(4.)  I'olcanic  Tuff. — In  1844  an  account  was  pub- 
lished by  M.  Aymard  of  the  discovery  of  the  remains 
of  two  human  beings  imbedded  in  a  volcanic  luff  eject- 
ed, during  its  last  eruption,  by  the  mountain  of  Denisc, 
in  Le  Puy,  Central  France.  In  ejections  of  the  same 
age  have  been  found  remains  of  the  cave-hyena  and  a 
hippopotamus. 

(5.)  Peat  Bogt. — The  peat  bogs  of  Denmark,  ranging 
from  ten  to  thirty  feet  in  depth,  have  afforded  a  large 
quantity  of  human  remains,  mingled  with  those  of  ani- 
mals contemporary  with  man  (Morlot,  Etudea  Geologico- 
arcAeolut/iquet  en  Danemari  el  en  Suiate').  In  the  lowest 
portion  of  the  bogs  are  found  remains  of  the  Scotch  fir, 
a  tree  no  longer  growing  in  Denmark ;  and  with  these 
are  associated  implements  of  flint.  Above  are  found 
remains  of  the  common  oak,  now  ver}'  rare  in  Denmark, 
and  associated  therewith  implements  and  ornaments  of 
bronze,  as  well  as  stone;  while  in  the  still  newer  peat 
occur  remains  of  the  existing  beechen  forest,  mingled 
with  relics  of  an  age  of  irAn.  The  bogs  of  Ireland  have 
been  similarly  productive,  affording,  among  other  things, 
many  skeletons  of  the  great  Irish  elk.  From  the  bogs 
of  the  Somme,  newer  than  the  river-drifts,  many  human 
relics  have  been  exhumed,  as  well  as  from  those  in  the 
neighborhoods  of  Brussels  and  Antwerp. 

(C.)  Kitchen  -  middena  (Danbh  tjotkenmodtling) 

These  are  heaps  of  earth  and  human  relics  occurring 
along  the  Baltic  shore  of  Denmark.  They  vary  in 
height  from  three  to  ten  feet,  and  some  are  150  to  200 
feet  wide,  and  1000  feet  long.  They  are  largely  made 
up  of  the  shells  of  the  oyster,  cockle,  and  other  edible 
mollusKs,  but  plentifully  mixed  with  the  bones  of  vari- 
ous quadrupeds*,  birds,  and  fish,  which  seem  to  have 
served  as  food  for  rude  sea-side  inhabitants.  Inter- 
spersed with  the  animal  remains  are  flint  knives,  hatch- 
ets, and  other  instruments  of  stone,  horn,  wood,  and 
bone,  with  fragments  of  coarse  potter)',  mixed  with 
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charcoal  and  cinders,  but  never  with  implements  of 
bronze  or  iron.  The  stone  hatchets  and  knives,  never- 
theless, have  been  polished  and  sharpened  by  grinding, 
and  are  thus  less  rude  than  those  of  the  river-drifts  and 
many  of  the  caverns.  Kitchen-middens  also  occur  in 
England,  Scotland,  France,  the  United  Slates,  and  other 
countries. 

Very  similar  are  the  refuse-heaps  ("  terramares")  far- 
ther inland,  accumulated  (according  to  a  custom  still 
prevailing  in  Ecuador,  Mesico,  and  other  Spanish  coun- 
tries) upon  the  outskirts  of  ancient  palustrine  villages 
in  the  north  of  Italy.  They  embrace,  naturally,  relics 
of  everything  pertaining  to  the  life  of  the  ancient  vil- 
lagers, including  implements  for  weaving,  mill-stooes, 
and  spear-heads,  hatchets,  and  ornaments  of  bronze. 
They  occur  especially  over  the  plain  bounded  by  the 
Po,  the  Apennines,  the  Adda,  and  the  Keno  (Strobel 
and  Pigorini,  Lea  Terramara  et  let  Pilotage)  du  Par- 
mitan,  Milan,  18C4).  Similar  palustrine  settlements 
have  recently  been  discovered  in  Moravia  and  Meck- 
lenburg. They  arc  said  to  exist  also  on  the  coasts  of 
Africa  and  Brazil  Certain  mounds  along  the  coasts  of 
Holland,  containing  Roman  and  Carthaginian  antiqui- 
ties, seem  to  have  served  as  earthworks,  or  places  of 
refuge, 

(7.)  ifegaUlht  and  Tumulu—'Raie  structures  of  huge 
rough  stones,  whose  origin  is  fixed  in  the  night  of  pre- 
historic times,  are  known  to  exist  in  nearly  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  and  even  of  Asia,  and  were  long 
regarded  as  druidical  remains.  Those  called  "dol- 
mens" consist  of  a  huge  more  or  less  flattened  rock, 
resting  on  stones  planted  upright  in  the  ground — the 
supposed  stone-altars  of  the  Uauls.  Sometimes  a  scries 
of  massive  slabs  rests  on  two  lines  of  upright  stones,  so 
arranged  as  to  form  a  covered  passage.  In  other  cases 
the  entire  dolmen  is  covered  to  the  depth  of  several 
feet  by  earth,  and  thus  becomes  a  tumulus-dolmen. 
Some  tumuli  enclose  two  or  more  stone-covered  pas- 
sages. The  passages  seem  to  have  been  burial-crypts, 
for  we  often  find  witl-.in  them  human  skeletons  placed 
originally  in  a  sitting  postnre.  In  one  tomb  hundreds 
of  skeletons  were  discovered.  Sometimes  the  crypts 
are  divided  into  numerous  compartments,  each  contain- 
ing a  skeleton.  With  the  skeletons  were  deposited 
weapons  and  implements  (generally  of  stone)  and  earth- 
en vessels.  The  pottery  was  of  a  finer  character  than 
that  of  the  kitchen-middens  (Leguay,  Sepultures  de 
FAge  de  /«  Pierre,  1865).  Some  of  the  tumulus- 
dolmens  attain  colossal  proportions.  That  of  Silbury 
Hill,  England,  is  nearly  200  feet  high.  The  Egyptian 
pyramids  belong  properly  in  this  connection.  See 
Stouk, 

The  structure  known  as  a  "cromlech"  is  a  dolmen 
surrounded  by  one  or  more  circles  of  stones  planted  like 
posts  in  the  ground.  Cromlechs  occur  singly  or  in 
groups.  These  erect,  roughly  hewn  stones  are  known 
as  "  menhirs,"  and  also  occur  cither  singly  or  in  long 
parallel  ranges,  as  at  Camac,  in  Brittany,  Thousands 
of  the  various  sorts  of  megalithic  structures  are  known 
in  Brittany  and  the  south  and  south-west  of  France,  in 
England,  in  Denmark,  and,  in  less  abundance,  in  all  the 
other  countries  of  Europe,  except  Southern  Germany, 
Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  the  Uanubian  principalities,  and 
Russia, 

(8,)  Lake-dwellings.  —  The  pile-habitations  (Pala- 
Jilles,  Pfahlbauten)  were  cabins  erected  on  piles  in  the 
bottoms  of  lakes.  First  discovered  and  most  abundant 
in  the  lakes  of  Switzerland  (Desor,  Palnjilles,  ou  Con- 
structions iMcuslres  du  Lac  de  Neuchalel ;  Troyon,  Ifa- 
bitations  Laautre*  des  Tempt  ancient  et  modemet),  they 
are  now  known  in  the  existing  and  the  peat-filled  lakes 
of  several  other  countries  (the  Italian  lakes  Varesc  and 
Mercurago  are  especially  rich) ;  and  Herodotus  (lib.  iv, 
cap.  16)  states  that  such  habitations  were  anciently 
employed  by  a  tribe  dwelling  in  Pasonia,  now  a  part  of 
Roumclia,  By  dredging  the  lakes  which  contained  the 
Swiss  lake-dwellings  an  enormous  quantity  of  relics  has 


been  brought  to  light,  embracing  the  different  varieties 
of  stone  weapons  and  implements,  industrial  and  orna- 
mental articles  in  bronze,  remains  of  plaited  cloth,  stores 
of  wheat  and  barley— in  one  instance  baked  into  flat, 
round  cakes — carbonized  apples  and  pears,  and  the 
stones  of  the  wild  plum,  and  seeds  of  the  raspberry  and 
blackberry,  together  with  the  nuts  of  the  beech  and 
hazel.  In  a  few  instances  implements  of  iron  have 
been  discovered ;  and  in  one  instance  bronze  and  silver 
coins  and  medals  of  Greek  production,  and  sonae  iron 
swords,  but  all  of  pre-Roman  origin.  The  bones  of 
twenty-four  species  of  wild  mammals  have  been  dredged 
up,  besides  eighteen  species  of  birds,  three  of  reptiles, 
and  nine  of  fish,  all  of  which  have  lived  in  historic 
times  (RlUimever,  Die  Fatma  der  PfaUbauie*  m  der 
ScAtenz,  Basel,' 1861), 

In  some  instances,  as  on  the  north  bank  of  Lake  Neo- 
chatel,  where  the  bottom  was  rocky,  heaps  ofstonea  were 
thrown  down,  among  which  piles  were  fixed.  The  piles 
thus  served  to  retain  further  supplies  of  stones,  and  by 
this  means  artificial  islands  were  formed,  on  which  cab- 
ins were  built.  These  are  designated  as  tenetiere*.  The 
transition  from  these  to  the  "crannoges"  of  Ireland  is 
easy,  for  the  latter  are  simply  artificial  islands  formed 
of  piles,  stones,  and  earth,  or  sometimes  of  a  framen-ork 
of  oaken  beams  mortised  together,  and  made  to  serve 
as  a  crib  for  the  retention  of  masses  of  stones  (Wylie, 
A  rchaologia,  voL  xxxviii,  1859),  The  buildings  erected 
on  these  islands  are  now  sometimes  covered  with  peat, 
as  in  the  Drumkellin  bog,  to  the  depth  of  fourteen  feet. 
The  Irish  crannoges  have  afforded  vast  quantities  of 
bones  of  domestic  animals,  and  works  of  bamau  indus- 
try in  stone,  bronze,  and  iron. 

(9.)  Modem  Savages.  —  Since,  beyond  controversy, 
prehistoric  man  existed  in  a  condition  similar  to  that 
of  mde  and  primitive  peoples  of  historic  times,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  study  of  modern  savages  should  afford 
important  aids  in  the  interpretation  of  prehistoric  mon- 
uments, and  the  determination  of  the  condition  and  ca- 
pacities of  prehistoric  peoples.  For  instance,  the  flint 
arrow-heads  of  the  American  Indian  are  fashioned  pre- 
cisdy  like  some  of  those  found  in  European  caverns 
and  lake-habitations.  To  understand  the  ancient  lake- 
dwellings  and  their  occupants,  we  have  not  only  the 
historical  account  of  Herodotus,  bnt  D'Urville's  narra- 
tive of  the  lake-dwellcrs  of  New  Guinea,  As  illustra- 
tive of  the  kitchen-middens,  we  may  turn  to  the  modem 
shell-heaps  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Australia,  and 
the  city-border  offal-heaps  of  Guayaquil  and  Mexico. 
In  India  some  of  the  hill-tribes  still  erect  cromlecha. 
Prehistoric  monuments  even  receive  a  light  shed  from 
the  accounts  of  early  historic  times.  Thus  "  Jacob  took 
a  stone  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar"  (Gen,  xxxi,  43;  see 
fnrther,  ver.  46-62) ;  and  at  Mount  Sinai,  Moses  erected 
twelve  pillars— menhirs  (Exod.  xxiv,  4 ;  see  also  Josh,  iv, 
21,22).  In  connection  wiih  tumuli,  it  may  be  remembered 
that  Scmiramis  raised  a  mound  over  her  husband ;  stones 
were  piled  up  over  the  remains  of  Laicus;  Achilles 
raised  to  Patroclus  a  mound  more  than  100  feet  in  di- 
ameter; Alexander  erected  one  over  the  ashes  of  He- 
phffistio  which  cost  91,200,000;  and  in  Roman  history 
we  meet  with  several  similar  instances.  So,  finally,  the 
small  bronze  chariot  exhumed  from  a  tumulus  of  Meck- 
lenburg recalls  the  wheeled  structures  fabricated  for  Sol- 
omon by  Hiram  of  Tyre  (1  Kings  vii,  27-37). 

2.  Interpretation  ofthe  Facts. — (I.)  Dicisiota  o/ Pre- 
historic Time. — The  voice  of  all  civilized  nations  has 
given  expression  to  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  three 
great  ages  in  the  unwritten  history  of  mankind :  the 
ages  of  Stone,  of  Bronze,  and  of  Iron.  The  concurrent 
indications  from  the  relics  of  prehistoric  times  sustain 
this  belief.  In  the  Age  of  Stone  the  metals  were  un- 
known, and  all  implements,  weapons,  ntensils,  and  or- 
naments were  of  stone,  bone,  horn,  shells,  or  monlded 
and  unbaked  clay.  In  the  Age  of  Bronze,  arms  and 
cutting  instruments  wete  made  largely  of  that  alloy, 
though  stone  continued  long  in  use.    In  the  .^ge  of 
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Iron  that  metal  had  snperseded  bronze  Tor  arms,  axes, 
uid  knives,  though  bronze  continued  in  use  for  orna- 
ments, and  often  for  the  bandies  of  weapons.  This  sue- 
tession,  which  is  confidently  traced  for  European  popu- 
taions,  probably  holds  good,  modifled  by  various  cir- 
cnmstances,  for  mankind  at  large.  It  must  not  by  any 
means  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  social  condition 
implied  by  the  Stone  Age,  or  either  of  the  others,  an- 
swers to  any  particular  period  of  absolute  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  One  race  or  nation  has  emerged 
ftom  the  condition  of  its  Stone  Age  at  a  much  earlier  pe- 
riod than  another,  and  some  races  and  tribes  still  re- 
miin  in  their  Stone  Age.  These  three  conditions  of 
society  ate  generally  regarded  as  prehistoric,  and  it  is 
certain  that  bronze  and  iron  were  already  known  to  the 
nortbem  nations  of  Europe  when  the  Roman  armies  in- 
vaded them ;  bat  it  appears  also  that  the  weapons  used 
is  the  Trojan  War,  at  the  dawn  of  history,  were  mostly 
of  bronze,  though  iron  was  beginning  to  appear,  and 
tbit  in  the  time  of  Joshua  knives  of  stone  were  in  use. 

A  ckeer  examination  of  the  relics  of  the  Stone  Age 
indicates  a  division  into  three  epochs.  In  the  PaUeo- 
lithic,  or  Rude  Stone  Epoch,  all  implements  were  of 
(tone,  and  shaped  by  chipping,  without  grinding.  In 
Ibe  Keindeer  Epoch,  bone  and  reindeers  horn  displaced 
flint  to  a  large  extent ;  while  in  the  Neolithic,  or  Pol- 
ished Stone  Epoch,  multitudes  of  stone  implements 
«ere  ground  to  an  edge  ("celts").  MortiUet  makes  the 
followin;;  classification,  based  on  implements  from  the 
caims  of  France:  A.  Flint  implements  predominant 
(Pilcolithic).  (a.) Epochof Moustier— theflintschipped 
only  on  one  side,  and  having  somewhat  an  almond 
shape,  (i.)  Epoch  of  Solutr^— the  flints  chipped  on 
both  ndes,  and  the  extremities  brought  to  a  good  point. 
The  almond  shapes  wanting.  B.  Bone  implements 
predominant,  (c.)  Epoch  of  Aurignac  (Eariy  Rein- 
deer)—the  lance-  and  arrow-heads  slit  at  the  base,  so 
that  the  tapering  shaft  enters  the  bone.  (A)  Epoch  of 
the  Madeleine  (Late  Reindeer) — the  lower  extremity 
ofthe  lance-  or  arrow-head  enters  the  shaft.  Many  im- 
plements of  flint  still  remain.  Some  recognise  three 
dirisions  of  PalieoUthic  flints :  (a)  the  type  of  St.  Acheul 
—large,  thick,  oval,  roughly  chipped  on  both  sides; 
(i)  the  type  of  Moustier— thinner,  and  wrought  on  one 
ade;  (c)  the  type  of  Solutre— smaller,  finely  wrought, 
*ith  thin  borders  and  symmetrical  form. 

The  PaliBolithic  Epoch  is  further  characterized  by  a 
nearly  complete  absence  of  pottery  and  of  attempts  at 
oniamentation  or  artistic  delineation,  as  also  by  the 
contemporaneous  existence  of  several  quadrupeds  now 
eitinct  —  especially  the  cave -bear,  the  cave-hyena, 
care-lion,  tichorhine  rhinoceros,  and  hairy  elephant,  or 
mammoth.  The  Reindeer  Epoch,  with  a  colder  cli- 
mate, witnessed  the  disappearance  of  these  animals,  and 
the  advent  of  several  species  now  native  in  the  north 
of  Europe  or  at  Alpine  elevations — snch  especially  as 
the  reindeer,  musk-ox,  elk,  chamois,  ibex,  hamster-rat, 
lemming,  gronse,  and  snowy  owl.  With  them  existed 
(he  hone,  the  nrus,  the  deer,  and  various  rodents.  The 
Neolithic  Epoch  was  marked  by  the  presence  of  many 
•pedes  of  domesticated  animals — especially  the  dog, 
•beep,  i^at,  ox,  horse,  and  hog.  The  domestic  cat  and 
fowl,  and  the  crooked-homed  sheep,  did  not  appear  till 
the  epoch  of  the  very  latest  lake-dwellings  (Noville  and 
Chavannes),  generally  referred  to  the  6th  centur>'. 

The  Palieolitbic  Epoch  is  illustrated  chiefly  by  the 
finds  of  the  river-gravels,  the  caverns  of  Belgium  and 
England,  the  volcanic  tuff  of  Denise,  and  a  few  of  the 
eavems  and  rock  -  shelters  of  France;  the  Reindeer 
Epoch  by  a  majority  of  the  French  caverns  and  rock- 
slielters;  and  the  Neolithic  Epoch  by  a  few  caverns  in 
the  lonth  of  France,  the  kitchen-middens,  crannoges, 
dolmens,  the  lowest  portion  of  the  Danish  bogs,  and  the 
lake-dwellings  of  Eastern  Switzerland.  The  Bronze 
^  is  repre8ente<l  by  the  finds  of  the  lake-dwellings  of 
Western  Switzeriand,  many  of  the  tumuli  and  the  mid- 
^  portion  of  the  Danish  bogs;  and  the  Iron  Age  by 


!  the  upper  portion  of  the  Danish  bogs,  and  some  of  the 
latest  Swiss  lakes  (as  Bienne  and  Meucbatel). 

(2.)  Gtological  CondUumt. — The  physical  conditions 
of  Europe  have  changed  to  a  remarkable  extent  since 
the  first  advent  of  man.  At  the  epoch  of  the  oldest 
finds  Europe  was  jnst  emerging  from  a  secular  winter 
which  had  buried  all  the  mountains  and  plains  beneath 
a  mantle  of  glacier  material,  as  far  south,  probably,  as 
the  Pyrenees.  England  and  Scandinavia  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  Continent;  the  English  Channel  and 
the  German  Ocean  had  been  dry  land,  and  the  Thames 
had  been  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine.  A  subsidence  now 
took  place,  which  made  Great  Britain  an  island.  An 
amelioration  of  the  climate  caused  a  rapid  melting  of 
the  glaciers;  the  land  was  extensively  flooded,  and  the 
drainage  of  the  Continent  now  began  to  mark  ont  and 
excavate  the  river-valleys  of  the  modem  epoch.  The 
cave-bear,  mammoth,  and  other  quadrupeds  of  Pliocene 
time  still  survived ;  and  now  man  appeared  in  Europe 
to  dispute  with  them  the  possession  of  the  forests  and 
the  caverns.  The  swollen  rivers  flowed  at  elevations 
of  twenty  to  fifty  feet  atwve  their  present  levels,  and 
the  relics  of  the  stone -folk  were  mingled  with  the 
deposits  along  their  borders.  The  Reindeer  Epoch  wit- 
nessed another  elevation,  and  a  new  invasion  of  cold. 
England  was  again  joined  to  the  Continent.  The  cave- 
bear  and  mammoth  dwindled  away.  The  reindeer  and 
other  northern  quadnipeds  were  driven  south  over  the 
plains  of  Languedoc  and  through  the  valleys  of  Peri- 
gord.  The  hyena  went  over  to  England  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  caverns.  But  the  men  of  Europe  had 
made  a  slight  advance  in  their  industries.  Next,  an- 
other subsidence  resulted  in  the  isolation  of  England 
and  the  Scandinavian  peninsula ;  the  climate  was  again 
ameliorated,  and  the  reindeer  and  other  arctic  species 
retreated  to  Alpine  elevations  and  northern  latitudes. 
Now  the  modem  aspects  of  the  surface  of  the  land  be- 
gan to  appear,  and  now  appeared  various  species  of 
mammals  destined  to  domestication — or,  more  probably, 
already  domesticated  in  their  Oriental  home.  The  ages 
of  Bronze,  Iron,  and  authentic  histor}'  succeeded.* 

(8.)  Character  of  PrehUtoric  Eurojxaiu,  —  Physi- 
cally, the  men  of  the  Palaeolithic  Epoch,  judging  from 
the  few  skeletons  and  skulls  discovered  in  Belgium  and 
England,  were  of  rather  short  statnre,  and  of  a  Mongo- 
loid type,  like  modem  Finns  and  Lapps.  In  the  Rein- 
deer Epoch,  the  remains  of  Southern  Europe  indicate 
men  nearly  six  feet  in  statnre;  but  the  men  of  Belgium 
were  still  small  and  round-headed,  and  such  they  con- 
tinued to  be  to  the  end  of  the  Stone  Age.  The  Neo- 
lithic men  of  the  Swiss  lakes  were  much  like  the  modern 
Swiss.  The  Palseolithio  men  were  not  decidedly  diver- 
gent from  the  Caucasian  type,  but  a  jaw-bone  found  at 
Naulette  has  several  marks  of  inferiority,  being  some- 
what thick  and  small  in  height,  and  having  molar  teeth 
increasing  in  size  backwards,  the  wisdom  teeth  being 
largest  instead  of  smallest^  and  having,  moreover,  five 
fangs  instead  of  two,  while  the  chin  also  is  deficient  in 
prominence.  The  famous  Neanderthal  skull  has  a  low 
forehead  and  prominent  brow-ridges;  but  the  cranial 
capacity  was  seventy-five  cubic  inches — about  the  av- 
erage of  modem  races,  and  "  in  no  sense,"  as  Huxley 
says,  "  to  l>e  regarded  as  the  remains  of  a  human  being 
intermediate  between  man  and  the  apes."  The  Enp^s 
skull  exhibits  no  special  marks  of  inferiority.  The 
Cro-Magnon  skull  of  the  Reindeer  Epoch  had  a  capacity 
of  ninety-seven  cubic  inches— far  above  the  human  av- 
erage. There  was  no  prominence  of  the  jaws  or  the 
cheek-bones,  but  the  tibia  was  much  flattened  (platy- 
cnemic),  as  in  most  primitive  men.  The  Neolithic  Bor- 
reby  skull  belonged  to  the  tj-pe  of  NeanderthaL 

Socially  and  intellectually,  Pakcolithic  man,  in  the 


•  The  reader  sbonid  note  the  conjectural  character  of 
tbese  changes,  esiiecinlly  of  the  can^e  of  the  climatic  re- 
veiTfes ;  these  mav  have  been  dne  to  fnr  more  ordhjnry 
una  recent  vlcissdudes  thuu  geological  subsidence  and 
elevation.— Eu. 
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TPgions  in  question,  seems  to  have  esisteil  in  a  most 
primitive  comlition.  Dwelling  in  wild  caverns,  he 
hunted  the  beasts  with  the  rudest  stone  implements, 
and  clothed  himselfin  their  skins.  We  find  no  evidence 
of  the  use  of  fire,  though  probably  known,  and  there  are 
some  indications  that  he  made  food  of  his  own  species 
(on  anthropophagy,  see  Cotigtit  International,  d'An- 
tkropologie  el  d'A  rchiologU  Prihittoriquet,  1867,  p.  168 ; 
Fliegier,  Zur  Prahulorucheu  Klhnologie  Ilalient,  Wien, 
1877,  p.  7, 8).  Few  attempts  at  pottery  have  been  dis- 
covered, and  in  these  the  product  was  rude,  hand-made, 
and  simply  sun-dried.  In  the  Reindeer  Kpoch  fire  was 
in  general  use,  and  it  was  employed  in  baking  (imper- 
fectly) a  better  style  of  band-made  pottery,  and  in  cook- 
ing food  employ«i  in  funeral,  and  quite  possibly  cauui- 
balistic,  feasts.'  Many  pieces  of  highly  ornamented 
reindeer's  horn,  pierced  with  one,  two,  or  three  holes, 
discovered  in  Perigord,  are  regarded  as  staves  of  author- 
ity, either  civil  or  priestly.  Here  also  occur  numerous 
phalangeal  bones  of  the  deer  so  pierced  with  a  hole  as 
to  ser>-e  fur  whistles.  Hone  and  reindeer's  horn  were 
now  wrought  into  barbed  harpoons  and  arrow-beads. 
On  one  of  the  bones  from  the  cavern  of  Li  Vache  (Ari- 
^ge)  were  graven  some  peculiar  characters,  which,  as 
suggested,  may  have  been  a  first  attempt  at  writing, 
though  this  is  very  questionable.  In  the  Neolithic 
Epoch  cereals  were  cultivated,  and  ground  into  flour  for 
cakes;  cloth  was  formed  for  clothing,  and  bone  combs 
for  the  hair;  stores  of  fruits  were  preserved  for  winter's 
use;  garden-tools  were  fashioned  from  stag's  hom;  log- 
canoes  were  employed  in  navigation ;  planks  and  tim- 
bers of  oak  were  made  by  splitting  tree-trunks  with 
stone  wedges;  log  cabins  were  constructed  on  piles  or 
artificial  islands;  fortifications  were  employed  in  war; 
fish-ncUi,  well  made  from  flaxen  cords,  have  been  dredged 
at  liobenhausen,  and  the  abundant  debris  of  numerous 
flint-workshops,  implying  a  degree  of  division  of  labor, 
have  been  discovered  at  Grand-Pressigny  and  other 
places  iu  Belgium  and  France.  As  to  intelligence  and 
manual  dexterity,  a  surprising  amount  is  developed  in 
the  working  of  flint  implements,  especially  in  the  north 
of  Europe. 

.£stbetically,  Palfeolithic  man  had  advanced  no  fur- 
ther than  the  use  of  necklaces  formed  of  natural  beads, 
consisting  of  fossil  furaminifera  from  the  chalk.  Some 
flints  from  the  river-drift  of  St.  Acheul  present  rough 
sketches  which,  it  has  been  conjectured,  may  have  been 
prompted  by  the  artistic  feeling.  Some  of  them  bear 
remote  resemblances  to  the  human  bead,  in  profile, 
three-quarter  view,  and  full  face;  also  to  animals,  such 
as  the  rhinoceros  and  mammoth.  If  the  cavern  of 
Mossat  (Ariegc)  is  PalsoUthic,  it  affords  us  the  most 
ancient  known  successful  attempt  at  portraiture,  for  M. 
Kontan  found  there  a  stone  on  which  was  graven  a  won- 
derfully expressive  outline  of  the  cave-bear.  In  the 
Keindecr  Epoch  the  taste  for  personal  adornment  bad 
become  considerably  developed.  They  manufactured 
necklaces,  bracelets,  and  pendants,  piercing  for  these 
purposes  both  shells  and  teeth,  and  the  bony  part  of 
the  ear  of  the  horse.  Amber  also  came  into  use.  The 
aesthetic  feeling  was  specially  developed  in  the  south. 
Some  of  the  curious  pieces  of  reindeer's  hom  supposed 
to  be  staves  of  authority  are  handsomely  enchased. 
Some  remarkable  illustrations  of  primeval  art  belong- 
ing to  this  epoch  arc  the  following :  (a.)  Sculptures. — 
Handsomely  wrought  spoons  of  reindeer's  bom ;  hilt  of 
a  dagger  carved  in  the  form  of  a  reindeer;  two  ivory 
daggers,  artisticilly  executed,  representing  reindeer;  a 
harpoon  in  the  shape  of  an  animal's  head ;  the  bead  of 
a  stafT  of  authority,  consisting  of  reindeer's  horn  carved 
into  a  faithful  representation  of  a  pair  of  steers ;  another 
representing  the  head  of  a  mammoth ;  a  pair  of  pieces 
representing  the  chase  of  the  aurochs — on  one  a  rude 
aurochs  fleeing  from  a  man  casting  a  lance  (remarkably 
well  done),  on  the  other  piece  a  figure  of  a  bovine  ani- 
mal dilTerent  from  the  first ;  a  serpent  in  relief  on  rein- 
deer's honi.    Many  of  these  from  Laugeric-Basse.     (A.) 


Cartings  on  slate,  ivory,  kom,  ani  bone, — A  staff  of  aa- 
tbority,  with  representations  of  a  man,  two  horses,  and 
a  fish ;  a  stag  graven  on  reindeer's  hom ;  part  of  a  large 
herbivorous  animal;  head  of  lion  on  a  staff  of  author- 
ity; reindeer-fight  on  slate;  some  homed  animal  on 
reindeer's  hom ;  slates  bearing  other  unknown  animafa; 
a  young  reindeer  at  full  gallop ;  a  bare ;  a  curious  ani- 
mal with  feline  characteristics;  a  spirited  profile  of  a 
horse  on  bone ;  human  head  in  profile  on  a  bone  spat- 
ula, in  the  style  of  a  child's  work ;  finally,  the  entire 
outline  of  a  mammoth  on  ivory  (Madeleine),  and  an- 
other on  reindeer's  hom,  funning  the  hilt  of  a  poniard 
(Bruniquel).  Most  of  these  from  Laugerie-Basae.  The 
Neolithic  Epoch  seems  to  have  been  marked  by  a  de- 
cline of  the  artistic  feeling.  The  omameniatiou  of  the 
pottery  is  more  elaborate,  and  the  finish  of  the  stone 
and  bone  implements  more  symmetrical  and  neai,  but 
we  discover  few  relics  of  carving  aud  engraving. 

Religiously,  there  is  little  to  be  afiirmed  or  inferred 
of  the  PaUeolithic  tribes.  Some  of  the  curiously  wrought 
flints  may  have  served  as  religious  emblems ;  and  occa- 
sional discoverj-  of  deposits  of  food  near  the  body  of  the 
dead  may  reiy  naturally  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  a 
belief  in  the  future  life.  In  the  Reindeer  Epoch  this 
class  of  evidences  becomes  very  greatly  augmented,  as 
shown  in  the  systematic  and  card'uUy  provided  burials 
in  some  of  the  tumulus-dolmens,  and  in  the  traces  of 
funeral  repasts  in  these  and  the  rock-shelters  of  Auri- 
gnac,  Bruniquel,  and  Furfooz.  'I'he  numerous  specimens 
of  bright  and  shining  minerals  found  about  many  set- 
tlements— as  of  bydrated  oxide  of  iron,  carbonate  of 
copper,  fluor-spar — may  have  been  used  as  amulets,  and 
thus  testify  to  the  vague  sense  of  the  aupematnral 
which  characterizes  the  infancy  of  human  society.  The 
Neolithic  people  add  to  such  indications  the  erection  of 
megalilhic  stmctures,  some  of  which,  surrounded  by 
their  cemeteries,  as  at  .Abury,  England,  must  naturally 
be  considered  as  their  sacred  templea. 

Prehistoric  man,  in  brief,  represented,  in  Europe,  the 
infancy  of  his  race.  All  his  powers  were  undeveloped 
and  uneducated.  Every  evidence  sustains  us  in  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  not  inferior  in  psychic  endow- 
ments to  the  average  man  of  the  highest  races;  but  he 
was  lacking  in  acquired  skill,  and  in  the  results  of  ex- 
perience accumulated  through  a  long  series  of  genera- 
tions, and  preserved  from  forgetfulness  by  the  blessings 
of  a  written  language. 

(4.)  Antiquity  o/ Prehistoric  Europeans, — In  debat- 
I  ing  this  question,  social  and  intellectual  considerations 
signify  nothing,  since  all  conditions  have  existed  iu 
all  ages.  As  to  the  geological  antiquity  of  European 
man,  we  have  stated  that  he  dates  from  some  part — 
probably  an  early  part — of  the  Champlain  period.  It 
has  been  earnestly  maintained,  however,  and  is  still  be- 
lieved by  some,  that  man  appeared  in  Europe  before  the 
epoch  of  the  last  general  glaciation.  The  following  are 
the  grounds  on  which  the  opinion  has  been  based :  (a.) 
Preglacial  remains  erroneously  supposed  human, — Some 
bones  found  at  Saint-Prest  (Loir-et-Cher)  in  stratified 
sand  and  gravel  bore  cuts,  notches,  and  scratches  sup- 
posed to  indicate  the  use  of  flint  implements.  The  bones, 
however,  were  associated  with  those  of  Elepha*  meridi- 
onalis,  which  ranged  from  the  Later  Pliocene  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Quaternary  age.  But  it  was  proven  by 
experiment  that  very  similar  markings  are  made  upon 
bones  by  porcupines;  while  in  the  beds  containing  the 
bones  in  question  were  abundant  remains  of  a  large 
rodent,  quite  capable  of  causing  the  supposed  boman 
markings.  Again,  the  shell-marls  (Jiilitns')  of  Leognan, 
near  Bordeaux,  enclose  bones  of  an  extinct  manatee 
and  of  certain  cetaceans  and  cheloneans,  which  bear 
marks  apitearing  to  have  been  made  by  buniau  imple- 
ments. The  manatee  in  question  is  of  Miocene  age. 
But  in  the  same  deposits  occur  the  remains  of  a  carniv- 
orous fish  {Sargus  serratus)  whose  serrated  teeth  fit 
exactly  the  markings  on  the  fossil  bones.  A  similar 
explanation  probably  awaits  the  furrowed  Ualitherium 
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bones  of  Poiianc^  (Maine -et- Loire),  as  well  as  the 
notched  and  scratched  bones  of  a  cetacean  (Balanotat) 
dcscrilied  from  Pliocene  deposits  in  Tuscany  by  Prof. 
CapcUini  (L'tfomo  plioctiuco  in  Toteana  [1876]).  Fi- 
nally, at  Thenay  (Loir-et-Cher)  occur  flints  in  certain 
liower  Miocene  limestones  which  were  at  first  declared 
to  be  the  works  of  human  hands  (Congren  International 
[1867],  p.  67) ;  but  that  opinion  is  scarcely  entertained 
at  present.  (A.)  Human  remaim  erroneously  tuppoted 
preglaciaL — A  human  skeleton  found  in  volcanic  breccia 
near  the  town  of  Le  Puy-en-Velay,  in  Central  France, 
was  for  a  time  supposed  to  have  been  enclosed  by  the 
same  eruption  that  buried,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  the 
remains  of  the  Pliocene  Elephaa  meridionalit.  The  ele- 
phant-bearing lava,  nevertheless,  was  of  a  different 
character;  and  exactly  the  same  lava  as  that  contain- 
ing human  remains  was  subsequently  observed  at  an- 
other point.  This  enclosed  the  bones  of  the  mammoth 
and  other  animals  of  the  Champlain  period,  and  thus 
demonstrated  that  the  "  man  of  Denise"  was  post-gla- 
ciaL  Again,  the  river-drifts  of  the  Somme  have  been 
set  down  as  glacial  or  preglacial ;  but  that  opiuion  is 
now  almost  wholly  abandoned,  for  abundant  localities 
are  known  in  which  it  appears  to  a  demonstration  that 
the  river-valley  was  excavated  after  the  glacial  drift 
was  laid  down ;  while  the  flint-bearing  drifts  have  been 
subsequently  deposited  along  the  chalk-slopes  of  the 
valley.  Examples  are  seen  in  the  sections  at  Mencbe- 
court  and  other  places;  and  the  same  is  shown  in  Eng- 
land at  Biddenbam  and  Summerbonn  Ulll,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ouse,  and  at  Icklingham,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Lark.  In  18i)6  a  human  skull  and  numerous  bones  of 
the  same  skeleton  were  exhumed  (but  now  mostly  lost) 
from  the  Colic  del  Vento,  in  Liguria  (Issel,  Congris  In- 
temalimal  f  1867],  p.  75, 156),  said  to  be  associated  with 
extinct  species  of  oyster  of  the  Pliocene  age.  The  age 
of  the  bones  is  questioned  by  Pruner  Bey ;  and  as  no 
naturalist  saw  the  remains  tn  titu,  we  must  candidly 
await  further  investigation.  Similarly,  the  celebrated 
pelvic  bone  of  Natches,  in  Mississippi,  once  thought  to 
have  been  derived  from  a  preglacial  deposit,  is  now  gen- 
erally believed  to  have  fallen  down  the  bluff  from  an 
Indian  grave  at  the  surface;  and  the  human  remains 
of  California  reported  to  have  come  from  beneath  a  bed 
of  Tertiary  lava  are  perhaps  not  sufficiently  well  authen- 
ticated to  form  the  subject  of  speculation  (Blake,  Con- 
grit  International  [1867],  p.  101 ;  Whitney,  Oeological 
Surrey  of  California,  i,  243-252).  As,  however,  pre- 
historic men  in  America  were  non-Caucasian,  and  there- 
fore probably  of  preadamic  origin,  we  must  expect  to 
find  their  remains  attaining  a  much  higher  antiquity 
than  those  of  Europe. 

As  to  the  absolute  measure  of  the  time  which  sepa- 
rates Palaeolithic  man  from  the  present,  it  is  likely  that 
a  medium  judgment  will  be  reached  at  last.  (Consult 
on  this  question  Southall,  The  Recent  Origin  of  Man 
[1875] ;  and  Andrews,  A  mer.  Joum.  of  Science  [2  ],  xlv, 
180;  Tran).of  the  Chicago  A  cad.  of  Science,  \i,  I;  Meth. 
Qiiar.  Rev.  Dec  1876,  and  Jan.  1877.)  The  impression 
of  his  high  antiquity  has  been  derived  from  the  magni- 
tude of  the  geological  changes  which  have  transpired 
since  his  advent.  But  the  time  required  for  these,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  writer,  has  by  some  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  The  contemporaneous  existence  of  man 
with  animals  now  extinct  has  little  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion, since  it  has  been  ascertained  that  extinctions  have 
been  occurring  throughout  historic  periods,  even  down 
to  the  present  century.  The  disappearance  of  the  gla- 
ciers does  not  seem  enormously  remote  when  we  re- 
member that  their  stumps  are  still  visible  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Alps,  in  the  gulches  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
even  in  the  ice-wells  of  Vermont  and  Wisconsin.  The 
elevation  requisite  to  join  England  to  the  Continent 
cannot  be  thought  to  require  a  vast  period  after  learn- 
ing the  rate  of  oscillations  in  actual  progress  upon  vari- 
ous shores,  and  the  enormous  changes  in  the  hydro- 
graphical  features  of  China  within  3000  years  (I'um- 


pelly,  Smithsonian  Contributions  lo  Knmrledge.,  vol.  xr, 
art.  iv).  The  calculations  based  on  the  rate  of  croEioo 
of  modem  river-valleys,  and  the  growth  of  spbagnous 
peal,  are  very  misleading,  since  it  is  certain  that  these 
processes  went  forward  with  indefinitely  greater  rapid- 
ity in  the  pluvial  and  palustrine  conditions  of  the 
Champlain  period.  (For  the  results  of  sundry  calcula- 
tions, see  Le  Hon,  L  Homme  f'ottile,  p.  247.)  Furtber- 
more,  the  extreme  opinions  entertained  within  a  few 
years  on  all  these  points  have  more  recently  been  greatly 
modified  (see  King,  Calasfrophism  and  Evolution,  in 
the  A  mer.  Naturalist,  Aug.  1877).  At  the  same  tin», 
the  evidences  seem  to  tend  towards  the  conclusion  that 
the  advent  of  man  in  Europe  occurred  from  oOOO  to 
7000  years  ago ;  still  more,  that  the  Oriental  stock  from 
which  he  had  descended  came  first  into  existence  more 
than  6000  years  ago.*  Such  a  conclusion  would  not  be 
alarming  on  Biblical  grounds,  since  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  absolute  age  of  .\dam  is  stated  either  directly 
or  by  clear  inference ;  and  there  is  room  to  suspect  that, 
in  those  singular  cases  in  which  the  ages  of  the  patri- 
archs as  given  in  the  Hebrew  text  differ  as  they  do 
from  the  Scptuagint,  the  integrity  of  the  Greek  text 
has  been  better  preserved  than  that  of  the  Hebrew, 
since  the  Jews  had  a  direct  interest  in  the  abbreviation 
of  the  time  before  Christ,  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
epoch  always  assigned  by  their  rabbins  for  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah  had  not  yet  arrived.f  Moreover,  there 
are  some  indications  that  Palaeolithic  nuui  in  Europe  was 
not  of  the  Adamic  (Caucasian)  type,  though  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  he  was  succeeded,  probably  as  early  as  the 
Reindeer  Epoch,  by  an  Eastern  tide  of  Caucasiao  im- 
migration. 

We  must  remind  the  reader,  in  conclusion,  that  our 
condensed  discussion  of  prehistoric  peoples  relates  only 
to  the  European  continent,  and  that  the  primitive  his- 
tory of  the  men  of  other  qiurters  of  the  world  may  have 
differed  in  some  important  respects ;  while  it  is  certa:D, 
since  European  man  seems  to  have  immigrated  from 
the  east,  that  the  first  appearance  of  his  Oriental  ances- 
tors must  have  been  considerably  more  remote;  and 
still  further,  in  view  of  the  probable  common  origin  of 
the  Adamic  and  the  other  races  of  man,  the  first  advent 
of  the  human  species  upon  the  earth  must  have  taken 
place  at  an  epoch  removed  perhaps  into  the  Tertiar>' 
age  of  the  world's  history.    [See,  however.  Geology.] 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  cited,  see  Figuier, 
V Homme  Primilif;  translation,  Primilire  Man  (N.  Y. 
1870);  Quatrefages,  Rapport  sur  le  Proip-et  de  VA»- 
Ihrojtologie  (1868) ;  Ran,  Karfy  Man  in  Europe  (N.  Y. 
1876) ;  Tylor,  Researches  into  the  Earig  History  of  .Wait- 
kind  and  the  Development  of  Civiliiation  (Lond.  1865); 
Nilsson,  I^s  Habitant  Piimitifs  de  la  Seandinarie; 
Vogt,  Leeturet  on  Man  (ibid.  1864),  translation  of 
Vorlesungen  iiber  den  Mentchen ;  Pozzy,  La  Terre  el  It 
Recit  BMique  de  la  Creation,  bk.  i,  ch.  vi-ix ;  bk.  iti, 
ch.  xi,  xii ;  Lubbock,  The  Origin  of  Cirilization  and  the 
Primitive  Condition  of  Man  (Amer.  ed.  1871) ;  Morgan, 
Ancient  Society  (N.  Y.  1877,  8vo);  Caspari,  IHe  Crge- 
tcAichfe  der  Mentchheit  (Leips.  1873) ;  Tylor,  Primitirt 
Culture:  Researches  into  the  Development  of  Mythology, 
Philosophy,  Religion,  Art,  and  Custom  (I>and.  1871,  i 
vols.) ;  Evang.  Quar.  Sev,  April,  1866.  Figuier,  Qua- 
trefages, and  Pozzy  oppose  the  doctrine  of  the  deriva- 
tive origin  of  man.  For  information  respecring  Amer- 
ica, see  Foster,  Prehistoric  Races  of  the  Cniled  Stulei 
(3d  ed.  Chicago,  1874).     (.4.  W.) 

Preadamites  is  the  name  of  a  Christian  sect 
which  was  originated  in  the  17th  centurj'  by  Isaac  La 
Peyrire  (q.  v.)  upon  the  publication  of  two  small  trea- 
tises of  his  in  1655,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  to 
show  that  Moses  had  not  recorded  the  origin  of  the  ha- 

•  These  fli^ires  are  evidently  little  more  fhftn  itk™*'*, 
not  to  be  placed  in  comparison  with  the  delluUe  data  at 
Bible  cbrouology.— En. 

t  A  cnreful  exnminntion  leads  to  the  opposite  condo- 
sion.    See  CnaOMOLoev ;  SarrDAOnrr. — Bu. 
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mu  n«e,  but  only  of  the  Jewish  nation ;  and  that  other 
nationa  of  men  inhabited  our  world  long  before  Adam. 
Hi»  views  were  espoused  by  many  people,  especially  at 
Groningeu  and  other  places  in  Holland.  At  Brussels, 
however,  he  was  seized  as  a  heretic,  and  only  escaped 
ponisbment  by  renouncing  the  Reformed  opinions  and 
embracing  the  Roman  Catholic  faith ;  and  at  the  same 
time  he,  of  course,  also  retracted  bis  Prcadauite  viewsi 
See  Prkaoamitk. 

Prebend  (from  the  Lat  prabenda,  provender,  i.  c. 
tn  allowance  of  food,  from  prmbere,  to  furnish),  in  its 
rommon  acceptation  signifies  an  allowance  or  provision 
of  any  sort.  As  an  ecclesiastical  term  it  denoted  orig- 
inally any  stipend  or  reward  given  out  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical revenues  to  a  person  who  had  by  his  labors  pro- 
cured benefit  to  the  Church.  See  Benefice.  When, 
in  the  course  of  the  10th  century,  the  cathedral  churches 
—having  then  become  well  endowed — ^lefl  off  receiving 
the  income  of  their  lands  into  one  common  bank,  and 
the  members  of  most  cathedral  and  cuUegiatc  churches 
ceased  living  in  common  and  separated  from  the  epis- 
copal mensal  property,  certain  shares  or  portions  fell  to 
ill  those  so  entitled.  Besides,  the  lands  were  parcelled 
oat  m  shares,  and  the  income  thus  obtained  was  used 
for  the  support  of  all  the  clergymen  within  the  cathe- 
dral territory.  After  the  definite  constitution  of  chap- 
ters for  the  maintenance  of  the  daily  religious  services 
ID  the  bishop's  church,  or  in  other  churches  similarly 
established,  endowments  were  assigned  to  them,  which 
veie  to  be  distributed  {prcebtnJa)  in  fixed  proportions 
smoag  the  members.  These  portions  were  called  por- 
tioaa  canamca  or  pr^xnda.  Hence  arose  the  dif- 
ference between  a  prebend  and  a  amonry  (q.  v.).  A 
canonty  was  a  right  which  a  person  bad  in  a  church  to 
be  deemed  a  member  thereof,  to  have  the  right  of  a 
suU  therein,  and  of  giving  a  vote  in  the  chapter;  but  a 
prebend  was  a  right  to  receive  certain  revenues  appro- 
priated to  fail  place.  The  number  of  prebends  in  the 
sereral  cathedral  churches  is  increased  by  the  benefit 
of  the  revenues  of  the  rural  clergy,  and  oftentimes  by 
exonerating  the  lands  of  prebends  from  paying  tithes 
to  the  miuisters  of  the  parishes  where  they  lay.  To 
the  prebend  was  commonly  attached  a  residence;  and 
when  an  insuflScient  number  of  bouses  existed,  the 
oldest  prebendaries  enjoyed  their  advantages  in  ex- 
change for  a  fixed  tax,  until  it  became  the  practice  to 
piy  small  indemnities  to  those  who  had  no  houses,  and 
tliese  payments  were  called  distributiones.  In  England 
there  is  a  trace,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  William  I,  of 
the  tenure  of  distinct  laiidii,  afterwards  made  prebcndal, 
at  St  Paul's;  but  the  definite  name  of  prebends  is  not 
mach  earlier  than  the  time  of  Edward  I.  In  the  time 
of  Henry  III  the  bursaries,  prebends  paid  out  of  the 
bishop's  purse,  were  reconstituted  at  Lichfield,  and  en- 
dowed with  lands.  It  is  a  separate  endowment  impro- 
priated, as  distinguished  from  the  communa,  manors  or 
revenues  appropriated  to  maintain  all  the  capitular 
members.  At  Lincoln,  in  the  11th  century,  forty-two 
prebends  were  founded ;  in  the  l°2th  centur}',  at  Wells, 
the  prebends  were  formally  distinguished  and  the  dig- 
nities founded;  in  the  13th  century  fourteen  prebends 
were  founded  at  Llandaff.  At  York  archbishop  Thomas 
divided  the  lands  of  the  common  fund  into  separate 
prebends;  these  were  augmented  by  archbishops  (jrcy 
and  Bonuune,  who  added  the  last  stall  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury. In  the  16th  century  bishop  Sherborne  founded 
f'xir  stalls  at  Chichester,  the  latest  endowed  in  England. 
The  prebends  were  divided  into  stalls  of  priests,  deacons, 
x<d  sabdeacons,  a  certain  number  coming  up  to  reside 
in  Hated  courses;  but  in  1343  all  the  sUUs  of  York 
were  declared  to  be  sacerdotal.  Dignitaries  almost  in- 
^•riably  heU  a  prebend  attached  to  their  stall. — Wal- 
Wt,  Sacred  A  rihaology,  s.  v. 

Prebendary  is  the  name  applied  to  a  clergyman 
who  it  attached  to  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church  and 
ujoys  a  prebend  (q.  v.),  in  consideration  of  his  offici- 


ating at  stated  times  in  the  church.    See  Dean  and 

ClIAPTEB. 

Precarltim  (from  the  Ijit.  precari,  to  request,  be- 
seech), in  the  language  of  civil  law,  is  a  compact  by 
which  one  leaves  to  another  by  request  the  use  of  a 
thing,  or  the  exercise  of  a  right,  without  compensation, 
but  the  grantor  reserving  to  himself  the  power  of  a  re- 
claimer. The  receiver,  as  a  rule,  obtains  thus  the  judi- 
cial use  of  the  object  in  question ;  but  the  giver  can 
regain  possession  at  any  time;  and  he  can,  if  the  sur- 
render be  refused,  recur  to  the  interdict  l)e  precario,  or 
to  the  Actio  pratcriptu  rerbit.  Hence  the  expression, 
Precarie  potsidere,  to  possess  precariously.  In  canonic 
law,  preearium  has  not  exactly  the  same  meaning. 
Here  the  word  is  feminine  (precaria,  <r),  and  is  never 
applied  to  movable  goods,  but  always  to  real  estate, 
which  is  not  necessarily  bestowed  gratuitously,  but  gen- 
erally for  the  obligation  of  paying  certain  taxes,  or  ren- 
dering certain  services,  and  as  a  consequence  it  cannot 
be  taken  away  at  pleasure.  The  origin  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical precaria  is  found  in  the  6th  century,  when  the 
custom  began  to  prevail,  especially  in  the  country,  of 
giving  the  priests  the  use  of  portions  of  land.  Pope 
(ieUsius,  in  496,  had  disapproved  of  this  custom,  yet  a 
few  rears  afterwards  we  find  it  widely  spread.  This 
transfer  of  real  esute  to  the  priest  at  first  depended  on 
the  bishop,  and  was  entirely  personal,  not  essentially 
connected  with  the  office.  The  ecclesiastical  usufruct- 
uary had  sometimes  to  recognise  its  revocability  by  a 
special  deed,  this  declaration  being  accompanied  with 
the  promise  of  paying  interest.  But  little  by  little  the 
Prankish  legislation  made  these  cessions  permanent,  and 
the  possession  of  the  land  was  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  performance  of  duties  that  it  passed  uninter- 
ruptedly from  everj-  occupant  to  his  successor.  Thus 
the  prtcarite  took  in  the  course  of  time  the  character 
of  real  benefices.  See  Bknefick.  It  was  not  of  rare 
occurrence  that  ecclesiastical  property  of  that  kind  was 
given  for  services  rendered,  or  to  be  rendered,  or  ogauist 
payment  of  a  tax,  even  to  laymen.  These  possessions 
also  were  called  precarvr,  for  not  only  did  their  colla- 
tion depend  on  the  bishop,  but  the  deed  had  to  be  re- 
newed every  five  years.  But  this  also  took  in  course 
of  time  the  character  of  a  real  lease.  Still  another 
meaning  given  to  the  word  precaria  is  that  of  deed — an 
instrument  donating  property  to  the  Church,  but  stipu- 
kting  for  the  grantor  the  use  of  it  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  The  deed  of  consent  given  by  the  other 
side  was  called  pratlaria.  Formularies  of  precaries 
and  prestaries  may  be  found  in  Starculfi  Formul.  lib.  ii, 
no.  6,  40,  and  in  the  Append.  Formul.  no.  27, 28,  and  41, 
42.     See  Walter,  Corp.jur,  Germ,  antiq.  vol.  ii'u 

Precedence,  a  recognition  of  superiority  in  cer- 
tain acts  due  to  one  person  over  another.  Thus  in  the 
ecclesiastical  order  recognised  in  the  hierarchies  of 
Rome,  EngUnd,  and  Russia,  or  wherever  such  distinc- 
tions of  clergy  exist,  priests  prece<te  deacons ;  and  rec- 
tors, vicars;  and  vicars,  perpetual  curates;  and  incum- 
bents, assistant-stipendiary  curates.  Rectuis  rank  with 
each  other  according  to  the  size  and  importance  of  their 
livings  or  the  date  of  their  induction ;  bishops  accord- 
ing to  the  precedence  of  their  sees,  as  in  the  Anglican 
establishment,  e.  g.  in  the  case  of  London,  Durham, 
and  Winchester,  and  of  Meath  in  Ireland,  where  the  in- 
cumbent bears  the  title  of  Most  Reverend ;  or,  other- 
wise, of  the  date  of  consecration,  by  the  councils  of 
Milevi  (416),  Braga  (blS),  Toledo  (633),  and  London 
(1075),  unless  their  sees  were  privileged  by  ancient  cus- 
tom. Priests  and  deacons  rank  according  to  the  date 
of  their  ordination.  For  a  cathedral  of  the  old  founda- 
tion in  England  the  order  runs — dean,  pnccentor,  chan- 
cellor, trea-iurer,  archdeacons,  canons  residentiary  (sub- 
dean,  subchantcr  of  canons),  and  canons  non-resident. 
In  chapter  the  bishop  sits  with  the  dean,  chancellor, 
archdeacon,  and  rcsidentiaries  on  the  right,  and  the 
pneceutor,  treasurer,  archdeacon,  and  rcsidentiaries  on 
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ftae  left ;  the  rest  of  the  canons  in  order  of  installation. 
At  Salisbury  two  extra  archdeacons  sat  on  either  side 
of  the  entrance.  In  all  processions  the  members  walked 
two  and  two,  at  regular  distances — dignitaries  in  copes, 
canons  priests  in  chasubles,  canons,  deacons,  and  subdca- 
cons  in  dalmatics,  with  one  pace  between  collaterals, 
and  three  paces  between  each  rank;  juniors  first  and 
seniors  last  in  going,  but  in  reverse  order  on  their  re- 
turn ;  the  right-hand  side  is  the  place  of  honor.  At  St. 
Paul's  the  dean  walked  last,  between  two  dignitaries. 
The  parish  clergy  go  first,  then  follow  vicars,  canons, 
dignitaries,  the  dean,  the  bishop,  and  last  the  lav  per- 
sons. Each  parish  had  its  cross  or  banner.  Abbots 
took  precedence  according  to  the  date  of  their  benedic- 
tion; Glastonbury,  St.  Alban's,  and  Westminster  at  va- 
rious times  challenged  the  first  place  among  those  who 
were  mitrett  Rural  deans  and  honorary'  canons  have 
only  local  precedence  in  a  ruridecanal  meeting  or  cathe- 
dral respectively. — Walcott,  Sacred  A  rc/irtolvffi/,  s.  v. 

Precentor  (tir.  vpuroyl/aKTric,  Kavovapx" !  I^t. 
domesticut  canlorum ;  Fr.  grand  ckatUre ;  Sp.  chantre, 
or  capis  cot)  was  in  the  ancient  and  mediaeval  churches 
the  person  who  led  the  singing.  He  generally  com- 
menced the  verse  of  the  psalm,  and  the  people  joined 
hira  in  the  close.  The  vcrsiclcs  were  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  sung  alternately,  the  singers  answering  to 
one  another;  but  ordinarily  the  precentor  commenced, 
and  the  people  joined  in  the  middle,  and  sometimes  at 
the  end  of  the  verae.  This  was  called  singing  acros- 
tics. See  AciiosTics.  The  precentor  was  the  digni- 
tary collated  by  the  diocesan  and  charged  with  the 
conduct  of  the  musical  portion  of  divine  service,  and 
required  on  great  festivals  and  Snndays  to  commence 
the  responses,  hymns,  etc.,  to  regulate  processions, 
to  distribute  the  copes,  to  correct  offences  in  choir, 
and  to  direct  the  singers.  In  France,  England,  Ger- 
many, and  Spain  he  ranked  next  to  the  dean.  He  gave 
the  note  at  mass  to  the  bishop  and  dean  as  the  succen- 
tor  did  to  the  canons  and  clerks.  He  superintended  the 
admission  of  members  of  the  choir  and  tabled  their 
names  for  the  weekly  course  on  waxen  tablets.  He 
corrected  and  had  charge  of  the  choir  books.  In  Eng- 
land when  he  ruled  the  choir  he  wore  a  rochet,  cantel 
or  cantor's  cope,  ring,  and  gloves,  and  carrietl  a  staflT; 
and  the  recl4>rs  followed  him  in  soutanes  (often  of  red 
color),  surplices,  and  copes.  He  installed  canons  at 
Exeter,  at  York  the  dean  and  dignitaries,  and  at  Lich- 
field the  bishop  and  dignitaries.  lie  attended  the 
bishop  on  the  left  hand,  as  the  dean  walke<l  on  the 
prelate's  right  hand.  At  Paris  he  exercised  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  the  schools  and  teachers  in  the  city  and 
respondents  in  the  universities.  In  French  cathedrals, 
upon  high  festivals  be  presides  over  the  choir  at  the 
lectern,  and  carries  a  baton  of  silver  as  thS  ensign  of  his 
dignity.  At  Kodez,  Puy-en-Velay,  and  Brionde  he, 
like  the  other  canons,  wears  a  mitre  at  high  mass,  and 
at  Cologne  was  known  as  chorepiumpus.  At  Chartres 
during  Easter  week  all  the  capitular  clergy  go  to  the 
font,  with  the  subchanter  preceding  the  junior  canons, 
carrying  white  wands,  in  allusion  to  the  white  roties 
of  the  baptized.  At  Kouen  the  chanter  carries  a  white 
wand  in  certain  processions,  and  no  one  without  his 
leave  could  open  a  song-school  in  the  city.  In  England 
his  stall  fares  the  dean,  being  on  the  north-west.  In 
foreign  cathedrals  he  occupied  either  the  same  position 
or  sat  next  to  the  dean.  The  (ireek  precentor  at  Christ- 
mas wore  white,  and  the  singers  violet.  The  exarch 
was  the  imperial  protospaltes.  The  dignity  of  precen- 
tor was  founded  at  Amiens  in  1219;  at  Rouen  in  1110; 
at  Exeter,  Salisburj-,  York,  Lincoln,  in  the  Ilth  cen- 
tury; at  Chichester,  Wells,  Lichfield,  Hereford,  in  the 
12th;  and  at  St.  Paul's  In  the  l.Sth  centurj-.  The  pre- 
centor was  required  to  be  always  resident,  and  usually 
held  a  prebend  with  bis  dignity.  The  Chigniac  pre- 
centor was  called  armarius  because  he  was  also  libra- 
rian, the  treasurer  being  aprocrmarinr.  The  singers 
of  the  primitive  Church  were  regarded  as  a  minor  order 


by  pope  Innocent  HI,  by  the  Couucil  of  Liodicea  (360\ 
and  by  that  of  Trullo.  When  the  service  of  sonR  was 
intrusted  to  lay  persons  in  coarse  of  time,  the  tide  of 
chanter  was  preserved  in  cathedral  chaptera  and  colle- 
giate churches  as  that  of  a  capituUr  dignitary-,  having 
precedency,  rights,  and  duties. 

In  modern  times  the  name  is  applied  to  those  who, 
in  non-ritrtalistic  churches,  lead  the  congregation  in 
singing.  This  office,  lately  revived,  appears,  from  Bing- 
ham's A  nliquUitt,  to  be  of  a  vcr>-  early  date ;  the  pre- 
centor, or  photmscus  (q.  \'.),  as  be  was  called  in  the 
early  Church,  either  leading  the  congregation,  or  sinc- 
ing  one  part  of  the  verse,  the  other  part  being  auog  by 
the  congregation  in  response.  See  Music.  In  the  med- 
ieval churches  the  prectntor  was  one  of  the  officers  be- 
longing to  the  old  religious  houses,  whose  ofBce  was  af- 
terwards continued  in  collegiate  and  cathedral  churches 
in  the  capacity  above  first  referred  to.  In  Scotland  the 
duties  of  the  precentor  have  been  greatly  curtailed,  lie 
seems  to  have  succeeded  to  the  reader  (q.  v.)  of  earlitr 
times.  It  was  the  habit  of  the  precentor  to  repair  to 
church  about  half  an  hour  before  the  minister  came,  and 
read  to  the  people  several  passages  of  Scripture.  When 
the  minister  entered  the  precentor  gave  out  a  psalm  and 
led  the  singing.  After  the  beginning  of  last  ccntur}-  be 
ceased  by  degrees  either  to  read  the  Scriptures  or  pre- 
scribe the  psalm.  But  his  desk  is  still,  from  its  original 
use,  called  by  the  old  people  the  lectern — that  i^  read- 
ing-desk  Walcott,  Sacred  A  rdutology,  a.  v. ;    Hook, 

Kcclet.  Did.  s.  v.;  Eadie,  ICccles.  Did.  s.  v.  Sec  Desk; 
Lectern;  Sisgixc;  Worship. 

Precept  is  a  direction,  command,  or  rale  enjoined 
by  a  8U|ierior.  Religious  precepu  are  divided  into 
moral  and  positive.  The  precepts  of  religion,  says  San- 
rin,  are  as  essential  as  the  doctrines;  and  religion  wUl 
as  certainly  sink  if  the  morality  be  subverted,  as  if  the 
theology  be  undermined.  The  doctrines  are  only  pro- 
posed to  us  as  the  ground  of  our  duty.  A  moral  precept 
derives  its  force  from  its  intrinsic  fitness;  a  positive  pre- 
cept from  the  authority  which  enjoins  it.  Moral  pre- 
cepts are  commanded  because  they  arc  right;  positite 
are  right  because  commanded.  'The  duty  of  bonorin); 
our  parents  and  of  observing  the  Sabbath  are  instances 
respectively,  of  each  kind  of  precepu     See  L.\w. 

Preceptories  (or  Commanderies)  are  estates 
or  benefices  anciently  possessed  by  the  Knight  Tem- 
plars. On  these  lands  they  erected  churches  for  relig- 
ious service  and  convenient  houses  for  habitation,  ami 
placed  some  of  their  fraternity,  under  the  goremraent 
of  one  of  those  more  eminent  "Templars  who  had  bern 
by  the  grand-master  created  preceptort*  ttmpli,  to  take 
care  of  the  lands  and  rents  in  that  neighborhood.  .Ml 
the  preceptories  of  a  province  were  subject  to  a  provin- 
cial superior,  called  Grand  Preceptor;  and  there  w»rf 
three  of  these  who  held  rank  above  all  the  rest— Ike 
grand  preceptors  of  Jerusalem,  Tripolis,  and  Anliocb. 
Other  houses  of  the  order  were  usually  called  com- 
manderirs. 

Precepts,  the  Six  IIdkdred  and  Thirteen,  or 

riS^  S^■^^.  In  the  preface  to  his  Jad  Hackrsaia 
(fol.  2,  col.  2).  Moses  Maimonides  (q.  v.)  writes  thus: 
"  The  niimlier  of  the  precepts  of  the  law  is  613,  of  which 
there  are  248  affirmative  precepts,  or  prtcrpts  of  cft- 
mitiiott,  nC5  r'lS12,  corresponding  to  the  248  mem- 
bers of  the  human  body,  and  3G5  negative  precepts,  oc 
precr])li  of  omisiion,  nr7n  X5  nSA  corrcspondinjt 
to  the  number  of  days  of  the  solar  year."  The  rabbioi 
assert  that  the  multiplicity  of  precepts  which  (>od  ha* 
given  to  the  nation  of  Israel  in  preference  to  all  olh<  ts 
is  a  sign  of  his  predilection  for  them,  for,  savs  rabta 
Chanania  bcn-Akashiah,  "I'he  Holy  One  (bteased  be 
he!)  has  been  pleased  to  render  Israel  ineritorioa<; 
therefore  he  multiplied  to  them  the  law  and  the  <•«- 
mandments,  as  it  is  said, '  The  Lord  is  well  pleased  ft* 
his  righteousness'  sake ;  he  will  magnify  the  law,  mi 
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mike  it  honorable'"  (Isa.  xlii,  21).  If  we  may  believe 
Jeimb  notions,  we  also  learn  that  the  patriarchs  already 
fuUlled  the  613  precepts.  The  Jewish  commentator 
Kasbi  (q.  v.)  thus  comments  very  gravely  on  Gen. 
xxxii,  5:  "Ti"!  ")2i  CS,  'I  have  sojourned  with  La- 
ban:'  the  word  T^S,  according  to  the  Gematria  [comp. 
the  art.  Cabai.a,  voL  it,  p.  4],  amounts  to  613  (i.  e. 
1=10,  r.=400,  -1=200,  S=3,  or  10+400+200+3  = 
613),  by  which  he  (i.  c.  Jacob)  wished  to  communicate 
(to  bis  brother  Esau), '  It  is  true  I  have  sojourned  with 
the  wicked  Laban,  but  still  I  observed  the  618  precepts, 
and  I  have  not  been  infected  with  his  evil  deeds;'  or, 
as  the  MTginal  readi,  =5    '.^Z^^S   rin    '•'la    T.IJ 

T.-rzh  stfei  T'.-is  m-o  51-iri  ""n-^s  rsin  •,:{> 

S^5~.n  1^'w?-*3;"  the  same  is  the  remark  of  Uaal 
Haiurim,  ad  loc  Strictly  orthodox  Jews  make  their 
children  commit  to  memory  all  the  613  precepts,  as  they 
cooader  a  thorough  knowledge  of  them  to  be  a  key  to 
the  oral  law.  though  the  majority  of  them  are  unintelli- 
gible to  a  child.  Babbi  (jedaliah,  of  Amsterdam,  pub- 
lished a  catalogue  of  them  in  1745,  which  he  designated 
'flp  r-i'in,  Toralh  Katon,  or  The  Law  in  Miniaturt.  He 
says  in  his  preface,  "Which  children  are  to  learn  in 
their  infancy,  to  know  them  off  by  heart;  which  will 
be  a  great  introduction  for  them  to  learn  the  oral  law ; 
and  al»>  that  what  they  have  learned  in  their  youthful 
days  they  may  remember  in  their  old  age ;  that  they 
may  know  to  do  them,  and  live  by  them  in  this  world 
and  in  the  world  to  come."  The  arrangement  of  these 
precepts  is  different.  Some,  as  Maimonides,  arrange 
them  according  to  the  matter,  anil  the  same  has  been 
followed  by  Jon.  Eybcnschlltz,  who  put  them  in  verse 
(Prague,  1765).  Another  is  that  by  Uedaliah,  of  Am- 
sterdam, who  gives  them  according  to  the  order  of  the 
Pentateuch,  which  is  by  far  more  preferable.  As  it 
woold  be  tedious  and  fruitless  to  enumerate  them,  we 
n-ill  refer  the  reader  who  may  feel  interested  to  Jost, 
Grtchirhle  d.  Juden  u. :  Stkim,  i,  451  sq. ;  Bo<tcn9chatz, 
KircUiche  Verfastung  der  keulvjen  Juden  (Eriangen, 
174*)1,  iv,  181  sq.  (where  the  Hebrew  is  also  given); 
Margolioutb,  Modem  Judaitm  Investtgattd  {Lionii.  1843), 
p.  115  sq. ;  and  The  Home  and  the  Synagogue  of  the 
Modem  Jew  (ibid.  1843),  p.  202  sq.     (R  P.) 

Preces  (L  e.  pragert)  are  the  verses  and  responses 
Slid  in  the  lioman  Catholic,  English,  and  other  churches 
at  the  beginning  of  uuitins  and  etm-tong. 

Preces  Cominic&les  fkriales.  The  precet 
Dominieales,  so  callc<l  from  the  Dominica  or  Lord's  Day, 
when  they  are  usually  recited,  are  those  prayers  which 
are  added  as  a  complement  of  devotion  to  prim  and  com- 
pletorium,  after  the  regular  psalms.  These  preces  are 
not  recited  at  all  duplices  (double  feasts),  nor  within  the 
'octaTes,"  nor  in  the  "vigil  of  Epiphany,"  in  theyerws 
texta,  nor  in  sabbato,  after  the  "  octave  of  Ascension." 
The  pree*$  feriales  take  place  in  penitential  times,  and 
on  the  days  of  penitence.  They  are  prayed  kneeling  at 
lamdes,  and  at  every  single  /lora  (time  of  the  day)  at 
all  ferial  offices  in  Advent,  in  the  forty  days  of  Lent,  in 
the  Ember  days,  and  vigils  connected  with  a  day  of 
Cut ;  with  the  exception  of  the  vigil  of  Christmas,  the 
vigil  of  Pentecost,  and  the  ensuing  Ember  daj-s.  These 
preces  are  also  omitted  on  the  vigils  of  Epiphany  and 
Ascension,  an  these  feasts  have  no  day  of  fast.  The 
precet  ferialet  begin  with  the  "  Ky rie  eleisou"  and  a 
whispered  "I'ater-nostcr;"  then,  at  landes  and  cetpert, 
follow,  "in  veraicles"  and  " rcsponsories,"  prayers  for 
the  clergy,  sovereign  and  people,  for  the  community, 
for  the  deceased,  for  the  absent  brethren,  the  oppressed, 
and  prisoners.  Then  follows  the  psalm  "  Dc  profundis," 
M  full  of  abnegation  and  contrition  (at  laudes),  or 
''Hiserere"  (at  retpert),  with  some  suitable  final  ver- 
■ides  and  the  oration  of  the  day. 

Precht],  Haximiliak,  a  German  Benedictine,  noted 
u  a  theologian  and  renownetl  as  a  student  of  canon 


law,  was  bom  Aug.  20,  1757,  at  Hahnbacli,  In  the 
Bavarian  I'alalinale:  he  studied  first  under  the  Jcniils 
at  Amberg,  and  was  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years  admi^ 
ted  to  the  college  of  the  Benedictines  at  Michaelfeld, 
where  he  studied  philosophy  and  theology,  and  was 
consecrated  in  1781.  In  1782  his  monastery  sent  him 
to  Salzburg,  where  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  law, 
which  served  in  good  stead  to  his  congregation  in  sev- 
eral lawsuits.  He  was  then  a  professor  of  dogmatics 
and  morals ;  in  1790  he  was  called  to  Amberg  as  teacher 
of  dogmatic  and  ecclesiastical  histor}-,  and  in  1798  he 
was  rector  in  the  same  city.  Jan.  14,  I80O,  he  was 
elected  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Michaelfeld.  After 
the  suppression  of  his  monastery  he  lived  at  Vilseek, 
entirely  devoted  to  study  and  to  acts  of  benevolence. 
He  died  Jan.  IS,  1832.  The  following  are  his  works: 
PotUionee  jurit  eceletiatlici  universi,  Germnnitt  ac  Ba- 
varia accommodati  (.\mberg,  1787) : — Succincia  lerie) 
theologim  theoreliae,  quam  in  monailerio  Michael/eld  de- 
Jendenl,  etc.  (ibid.  1791) : — f/ittoria  Moruuterii  Michorl- 
feldemi»: — Trauerrede  av/dat  Itintelieiden  Carl  The- 
odore:— Wie  tind  die  oberp/ahiKhen  Abteien  im  Jahre 
1669  abermal  an  die  geittlichen  Ordemstande  getommenf 
(1802) : — Friedenmeorte  an  die  katholitche  tind  protes- 
lanliiche  Kirehe  Jur  ihre  Wiederrereinigung  (Salzb. 
ISlO^-.—SeilenalUcke  zur  Weisheit  Dr.  Martin  Luthere 
an  den  neuetten  Uerantgeber  neiner  Sireiltchriji :  Das 
Paptllhum  ztt  Rom  vom  Teiifel  gestiflet  (ibid.  1817) : — 
Abgedrungene  AnHcort  au/dat  ztreite  Sendtehreiben  Dr. 
Martin  I.uthert  an  den  lleravtgeber,  etc.  (ibid.  1818) : 
— Kriliecher  RSctilick  atif  II m.  Chr.  Buberfs  krilitche 
Beleuchlung  der  SeilenetOete  zur  Weisheit  Dr.  M.  Lu- 
thers  (ibid.  1818).  Prechtl,  it  will  be  noticed  from  the 
list  of  his  works,  entered  into  a  controversy  on  the 
questions  at  issue  between  Romanists  and  Protestants. 
His  own  desire  was  a  union  of  all  Christians,  and  ho 
first  wrote  for  this  purpose ;  but,  like  all  Romanists,  he 
was  nnwUling  to  acknowledge  the  corrupt  condition  of 
bis  own  ecclesiastical  body,  and  was  therefore  assailed 
by  the  Lutherans.  The  result  was  a  decided  polem- 
ical cast  in  his  later  writings,  and  a  proportionate 
decline  of  scholarship  and  increase  of  haste  and  acri- 
mony.   (J.H.W.) 

Precipiano,  HusiBEnr  William,  Count  of,  a 
Spanish  prelate  of  French  birth,  was  a  native  of  Bcsan- 
(on,  where  he  was  bom  in  1626.  He  came  from  an  an- 
cient family,  originally  from  (Jenoa.  He  was  canon  at 
Besan^on,  counsellor-clerk  at  the  Parliament  of  Dole, 
and  abbe  of  Bellcvaux  in  1G49.  In  1661  he  was  elected 
high-dean  of  the  chapter,  but  the  validity  of  his  elec- 
tion was  contested  by  the  Holy  .Sec.  He  found  a  com- 
pensation in  the  confidence  of  king  Philip  IV  of  .Spain. 
In  1667  he  was  delegated  by  the  states  of  Burgundy, 
with  his  brother  Pro.iper-.4mbroise,  to  the  Diet  of  Rat- 
isbon.  The  talents  which  he  displayed  on  that  occasion 
were  rewarded  five  years  biter  by  his  nomination  to  the 
dignity  of  supreme  counsellor  of  Charles  11  for  the  af- 
fairs of  Burgundy  and  the  Netherlands.  His  nomina- 
tion to  the  episcopal  see  of  Bruges  in  1682,  whence  he 
passed  in  1689  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Mechlin,  was 
the  reward  of  his  devotion  to  Don  Juan  of  .\u8trla.  His 
zeal  for  the  consolidation  of  the  ultramontane  doctrines 
was  so  great  that  he  imagined  a  formulary  more  exact- 
ing than  that  of  Alexander  VII.  Two  decrees  of  the 
Inquisition  (Jan.  28  and  Feb.  6,  1694)  condemned  the 
new  formulary.  The  prelate  refused  to  submit  to  the 
decrees.  Innocent  XII  enjoined  all  bishops  of  Belgium 
to  abandon  those  quarrels,  which  had  already  lasted  too 
long,  and  which  the  fanaticism  of  Precipiano  endeav- 
ored to  revive.  In  1696  he  recommended,  somewhat 
harshly,  a  little  more  moderation  to  the  archbishop  of 
Mechlin.  The  great  blot  in  Precipiano's  life  is  his  con- 
sent to  the  Jesuits  for  the  arrest  of  QuesncI  (q.  v.).  May 
30, 1703,  at  Malines.  The  cities  of  Bmges.  Besan^on, 
Bmssels,  Mechlin,  and  the  abbey  of  Bellevaux  are  in 
possession  of  monuments  of  the  magnificence  and  piety 
of  this  prelate.     He  dic<l  at  Brussels  June  9, 1711.    See 
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Hitt.  ecclit.  du  18nie  Siiclt,  vol.  i ;  Calindrier  ecclit.  Ann. 
1757 ;  Fuller,  Vicl.  /list.  a.  v. — Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Gi- 
nerak,  s.  v. 

Precisians,  one  of  the  names  given  to  the  Puritant, 
or  those  who,  about  the  time  of  the  Cnminonwealth, 
evinced  by  their  conduct  that  they  were  in  earnest  on 
the  subject  of  religion.  They  were  called  preciie  be- 
cause they  condemned  swearing;,  plays,  gaming,  drink- 
ing, dancing,  and  other  worldly  recreations  on  the 
Lord's  day,  as  well  as  the  time-serving,  careless,  and 
corrupt  religion  which  was  then  in  fashion. 

Precist  (from  the  Latin  pmista)  is  the  name  of  a 
candidate  who  applies,  by  means  of  the  prima  precet, 
for  a  vacant  spiritual  prebend.    See  Prebend. 

Preconization  (i.  c.  publication,  from  praco,  "  a 
herald").  The  appointments  to  all  higher  offices  of  the 
Church,  especially  episcopal  and  archiepiscopal  sees, 
whether  they  be  made  by  canonical  election  or  by  nom- 
ination, are  subject  as  cauta  nwjorft  to  the  papal  con- 
firmation. This  confirmation,  according  to  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  closer  directions 
given  by  pope  Gregory  XIV  in  1591 ,  is  preceded  by  a 
double  examination,  called  in/bniiatice  procru  and  de- 
Jimtive  procttt.  The  latter  is  gone  through  with  at 
Rome  by  the  congregation  of  cardinals  established  by 
Sixtus  V  pro  ereclione  ecclesiarum  et  provi*iombut  apo- 
tlolicis;  the  cardinal  protector  of  the  nation  in  which 
the  appointment  is  to  be  made  acts  as  referent,  and  is 
assisted  by  three  other  canlinals.  The  opinion,  written 
by  the  protector,  and  sipied  by  the  three  assessors,  is 
brought  immediately  before  the  "  S.  Congregatio  Con- 
sistorialis,"  where  it  is  prepared  for  the  consistory  in 
which  the  confirmation  is  to  take  place.  In  one  of  the 
ensuing  secret  consistories  the  cardinal  referent  repeats 
his  complete  account  of  the  matter,  whereupon  all  the 
cardinals  present  give  their  vote  as  to  the  worthiness 
of  the  elected  or  nominated  bishop.  If  the  majority 
pronounces  in  his  favor,  the  pope  passes,  in  the  same  as- 
sembly, his  solemn  confirmation  in  the  customary  for- 
mula. This  declaration  of  the  pope  is  called  pritco- 
niiatio ;  it  is  posted  ad  talma  ecclftiir,  and  a  deed  of  it, 
"  the  bull  of  preconization,"  or  confirmation,  is  sent  to 
the  confirmed  nominee.  In  France,  where  the  pro- 
motion of  an  ecclesiastic  to  a  bishopric  is  by  nomination 
of  the  king,  the  person  nominated,  after  receiving  his 
warrant  from  the  crown,  is  furnished  with  three  letters 
— one  from  the  king  to  the  pope,  another  to  the  cardinal 
protector  of  France  at  Kome,  and  the  third  to  bis  maj- 
esty's ambassador  at  the  pope's  court.  When  this  is 
done,  a  certificate  of  the  life  and  behavior  of  the  (letson 
nominated  is  given  in  to  the  pope's  nuncio.  lie  like- 
wise makes  profession  of  his  faith,  and  gives  in  a  sched- 
ule of  the  condition  of  the  bishopric  to  which  he  is  nom- 
inated. The  letters  being  transmitted  to  Kome,  the 
cardinal  protector  declares  in  the  first  consistory  that  at 
the  next  consistorial  meeting  he  intends  to  propose 
such  a  person  for  such  a  see,  which  declaration  is  called 
preconization.     See  Bishop.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Fredestinatians.  A  sect  which  arose  in  Gaul 
shortly  after  the  time  when  the  Pelagian  and  Semi- 
Pelagian  disputes  commenced.  They  held  that  God 
not  onl}'  predestinated  the  wicke<l  to  eternal  punish- 
ment, but  also  to  the  guilt  and  transgression  for  which 
they  are  punished;  and  that  thus  all  the  good  and  bad 
actions  of  men  are  determined  from  eternity  by  a  divine 
decree,  and  fixed  by  an  invincible  necessity.  In  the  9th 
century  the  tenets  of  this  sect  were  revived  by  Gotts- 
chalk,  ■  German,  whose  followers  were  termed  Pre- 
dcstinatians.  They  taught  what  Gottschalk  himself 
termed  a  double  pre<Iestination — that  is,  a  predestina- 
tion of  some  from  all  eternity  to  everlasting  life,  and 
of  others  to  everlasting  death.  On  promulgating  this 
doctrine  in  Italy,  Gottschalk  was  charged  by  Kabanus 
Maurus  with  heresy,  and  thereupon  hastened  to  Ger- 
many to  vindicate  his  principles.  A  council  accoril- 
ingly  assembled  at  ticntz  in  A.D.  848,  when  Maurus 


procured  his  condemnation  and  his  transmission  as  a 
prisoner  to  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Kheims,  to  whose 
jurisdiction  he  properly  belonged.  On  the  arrival  of 
Gottschalk,  Hincmar  summoned  a  council  at  Quiercy,  in 
A.D.  849,  when,  although  his  principles  were  defended 
by  the  learned  Katramnua,  as  well  as  by  Kemigiua,  arch- 
bishop of  Lyons,  he  was  deprived  of  his  priestly  office, 
ordered  to  be  whipped,  and  afterwards  to  be  impris- 
oned. Worn  out  with  this  cruel  treatment,  and  after  lan- 
guishing for  some  years  in  the  solitude  of  a  prison, 
this  learned  and  thoughtful  man  died  under  excom- 
munication, but  maintaining  his  opinions  to  tlie  last. 
While  Gottschalk  was  shut  up  within  the  narrow  walls 
of  a  prison  his  doctrines  were  the  subject  of  a  keen  aiid 
bitter  controversy  in  the  Latin  Church.  Katramnus 
and  Remigius  on  the  one  side,  and  Scotus  Krigena  on 
the  other,  conducted  the  argument  with  great  ability. 
The  contention  was  every  day  increasing  in  violence, 
and  Charles  the  Bald  found  it  necessary  to  summon  an- 
other council  at  Quiercy,  in  A.D.  853,  when,  through 
the  influence  of  Hincmar,  the  decision  of  the  former 
council  was  repeated,  and  Gottschalk  again  condemned 
as  a  heretic  But  in  A.D.  855  the  three  provinces  of 
Lyons,  Yicnne,  and  Aries  met  in  council  at  Valence, 
under  the  presidency  of  Remigius,  when  the  opinions 
of  Gottschalk  were  approved,  and  the  decisions  of  the 
two  councils  of  Quiercy  were  reversed.  Of  the  twenty - 
three  canons  of  the  Council  of  Valence,  five  contain  the 
doctrinal  views  of  the  friends  and  defenders  of  (>ott»- 
chalk.  Thus  in  the  third  canon  they  declare,  •*  We 
confidently  profess  a  predestination  of  the  elect  unto 
life,  and  a  predestination  of  the  wicked  onto  death. 
But  in  the  election  of  those  to  be  saved,  the  mercy  of 
God  precedes  their  good  deserts;  and  in  the  condemna- 
tion of  those  who  are  to  perish,  their  ill-deeds  precede 
the  righteous  judgment  of  God.  In  his  predestination 
God  only  determined  what  he  himself  would  do,  either 
in  his  gratuitous  mercy  or  in  his  righteous  judgtnenu" 
"In  the  wicked  he  foresaw  their  wickedness,  because 
it  is  from  themselves;  lie  did  not  predestine  it,  because 
it  is  not  from  him.  The  punishment,  indeed,  conse- 
quent upon  their  ill-desert  he  foresaw — being  God,  be 
foresees  all  things — and  also  predestined,  because  be  is 
a  just  God,  with  whom,  as  St.  Augustine  says,  there  is 
both  a  fixe<l  purpose  and  a  certain  foreknowledge  in  re- 
gard to  all  things  whatever."  "  But  that  some  are  pre- 
destinated to  wickedness  by  a  divine  power,  so  that 
they  cannot  be  of  another  character,  we  not  only  do  not 
believe,  but  if  there  are  those  who  will  believe  so  great 
a  wrong,  we,  as  well  as  the  Council  of  Orange,  with  all 
detestation,  declare  them  anathema."  The  five  doctri- 
nal canons  of  the  Council  of  Valence  were  adopted  with- 
out alteration  by  the  Council  of  Toul,  in  A.D.  859,  which 
last  council  was  composed  of  the  bishops  of  fourteen 
provinces.  But  on  the  death  of  Gottschalk,  which 
happened  in  A.D.  868,  the  contention  terminated.     See 

I'REnESTINATIOS. 

Predestination,  a  doctrine  upon  which  great  di- 
vision of  opinion  prevails  among  Christians. 

I.  Dfjtnilion. — The  word  predestinate  properly  signi- 
fies to  destine  (i.  e.  to  set  apart,  or  devote  to  a  particular 
use,  condition,  or  end)  beforehand.     It  therefore  denotes 
a  mere  act  of  the  will,  and  should  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  that  exercise  of  power  by  which  volitions 
are  actualized  or  carried  into  effect.     Etymologically 
it  would  be  proper  to  say  that  God  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world  predestinated  the  sun  to  be  lllminou.^ 
the  loadstone  to  attract,  the  atmosphere  to  perform  its 
varied  ministries.     In  theological  language,  however. 
God  would  be  said  to  have  "  foreordained"  or  "  decreed" 
,  these  things,  the  term  "predestinate"  being  restricted 
I  to  (Jod's  supposed  determinations  respecting  the  desti- 
I  nies  of  men  in  the  future  world.    The  early  Luthcrsn 
divines  generally  distinguished  pradtstinatio  stride 
1  dicta,  or  predestination  in  its  narrower  sense,  unipn- 
I  destlnnfio  late  dicta,  or  predestination  in  its  wider  sig- 
I  nification.    The  former  was  God's  decree  to  save  aO 
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pereerering  believers  in  Christ;  the  latter  was  that 
origiiial  redemptive  volition  in  which  he  "  will  have  all 
mea  to  be  saved"  (1  Tim.  ii,  4),  In  the  Keformed  Church 
the  word  has  sometimes  been  employed  aa  synonymous 
with  election  (q.  v.),  sometimes  as  covering  both  elec- 
tion and  reprobation  (q.  v.).  '  Arminius,  in  his  15tk  Pub. 
Dispalation,  seems  to  prefer  the  former  usage  as  more 
Kiiptural,  but  he  is  not  followed  in  this  respect  by  his 
remonstrant  successors.  Calvin  and  most  of  bis  foUow- 
en  employ  the  term  as  applying  to  the  reprobative  de- 
ma  of  God  as  much  as  to  the  elective  (see  this  point 
duoissed  under  Calvinism  in  voL  it,  p.  43,  coL  2). 

IL  Is  Predestination  Abtolute  or  Conditionals — The 
cudiml  point  of  the  predestination  controvers}'  has  al- 
wivs  been  this  question :  Are  the  decrees  by  which  cer- 
laiu  individuals  are  elected  to  eternal  life  and  other 
iodiiridiials  doomed  to  everlasting  misery  retptttive  or 
irmpective — that  is,  were  these  decrees  based  upon  God's 
foreknowledge  (q.  v.)  of  the  different  use  individuals 
would  make  of  their  moral  agenc^yor  were  they  not? 
The  Arminian  takes  the  affirmative,  the  Calvinist  the 
negttive.  The  former  reasons  in  this  wise :  Divine  pre- 
destination iu  its  widest  sense  Is  God's  free  and  perfect 
foreplanning  of  creation  and  providence.  It  was  ante- 
cedent to  the  production  of  the  first  created  thing.  So 
riewed,  it  must  be  evident  to  any  rational  theist 
that  predestination  was  objectively  absolute  but  sub- 
jectively oomlitioned — abtolute  obfectiveti/  because  there 
existed  nothing  extraneous  to  the  divine  mind  to  limit 
its  action ;  conditioned  tubjeclitelg  because  the  essential 
perfections  of  God  demand  that  his  will  should  always 
act  in  strict  conformity  with  the  dictates  of  his  own  in- 
finite wisdom,  justice,  and  benevolence.  But  though 
predestination,  regarded  as  the  complete,  all-embracing 
Visn  of  God,  was  objectively  absolute,  it  is  obvious  that 
ibe  various  individual  decrees  which  are  conceived  of 
as  components  of  that  plan  must  mutually  limit  and 
condition  each  other.  'Thus  the  divine  determination 
that "  wbUe  the  earth  remaineth  seed-time  and  harvest 
shall  not  cease"  was  not  an  absolute  decree,  but  one  con- 
ditioned upon  the  divine  determination,  antecedent  to 
it  in  the  order  of  nature,  that  there  should  be  an  earth 
with  planetary  motion,  etc  Were  not  each  decree  ad- 
justed to  every  other  they  could  not  conspire  to  the 
aOsinment  of  a  common  end.  Instead  of  being  inte- 
irniting  elements  of  one  wise  and  self-consistent  plan, 
some  might  be  found  superfluous,  some  perhaps  in  direct 
ojflision.  Hence  no  individual  decree  can  be  regarded 
n  irrespective  or  unconditioned ;  each  is  conditioned  on 
the  one  hand  by  the  perfections  of  God,  on  the  other  by 
the  whole  8}-stem  of  divine  pre-volitions  of  which  it 
fonns  a  part.  Now  an  absolute,  irreversible  decree, 
ctntinues  the  Arminian,  either  electing  an  indi\-idual  to 
eternal  life  or  dooming  him  to  everlasting  death,  fails 
to  answer  to  either  of  these  essential  conditions  or  char- 
acteristics of  a  divine  decree.  It  would  be  palpably  in- 
consistent with  the  divine  perfections  on  the  one  hand, 
and  absolutely  irreconciUble  with  known  determina- 
tions of  God  on  the  other.  Such  an  elective  decree 
would  be  incompatible  with  God's  rationality  and  im- 
partiality, while  such  a  reprobative  one  would  directly 
conflict  not  only  with  his  benevolence,  but  even  with  his 
justice.  Both  would  be  at  open  war  with  the  known 
design  of  the  Creator  that  men  should  enjoy  the  endow- 
ment of  moral  agency  and  shape  their  own  eternal  des- 
tinies. Hence  an  unconditional,  irrespective  election 
pf  eome  onto  life,  and  an  unconditional,  irrespective  rep- 
n>bstion  of  others  unto  death,  cannot  be  maintained. 
If  any  are  individually  elected  or  reprobated,  they  must 
have  been  elected  or  reprobated  with  reference  to  the 
Inteaeen  use  they  would  make  of  their  moral  agency,  for 
only  on  this  principle  can  any  theory  of  predestination 
be  cooatrocted  which  shall  not  compromise  the  divine 
character  or  conflict  with  known  determinations  respect- 
ing man. 

So  just  and  conclusive  is  this  reasoning  that  the  long 
talk  of  the  abaolnle  predestinarians  has  been  to  devise 
VUL-Ii 


some  expedient  by  which  unconditional  election  and 
reprobation  may  be  shown  to  be  compatible  with  the 
divine  attributes  and  with  all  known  divine  decrees. 
Several  have  been  tried.  (I.)  Perhaps  the  most  legit- 
imate of  them  all  is  that  adopted  by  those  divines  who 
consider  the  divine  will  the  groimd  of  all  rational  and 
moral  qualities  and  distinctions.  If,  as  these  divines 
affirm,  nothing  is  rational  or  irrational,  just  or  unjust, 
right  or  wrong,  except  that  for  the  time  being  it  is 
God's  will  that  it  should  be  so,  then  evidently  an  arbi- 
trary damnation  of  innocent  beings  may  be  just  as  right 
and  proper  ad  act  as  any  other.  If  he  wills  it  to  be 
righ^  then  it  is  right,  however  it  may  seem  to  us. 
Hence,  on  this  scheme,  we  have  only  to  suppose  that 
God  wills  an  act  to  be  right  to  render  it  perfectly  prop- 
er and  consistent  for  him  to  perform  it.  Only  on  this 
hypothesis  can  irrespective  predestination  be  success- 
fully defended.  (2.)  Another  class  of  divines,  unable  to 
adopt  this  bold  principle  (according  to  which  God  is 
able  to  abrogate  the  moral  law  as  eaaily  as  the  old  cere- 
monial one  of  the  Jews),  yet  forced  to  mitigate  in  some 
way  the  revolting  horrors  of  an  irrespective  reprobation, 
have  sought  relief  in  the  following  scheme:  Men,  con- 
sidered inpurii  naturaliitu,  in  themselves  only,  were  in- 
capable of  anything  supernatural.  Only  by  the  aid  of 
supernatural  and  divine  grace  could  their  nature  be  con- 
firmed and  strengthened  if  it  should  remain  in  its  integ- 
rity, or  restored  if  it  should  become  corrupt.  To  illus- 
trate his  grace,  God  determined  by  an  immutable  de- 
cree to  elect  certain  men,  so  viewed,  to  participancy  in 
his  grace  and  glory.  To  show  his  sovereign  freedom,  he 
determined  to  pass  by  the  remainder  (praterition),  and 
not  communicate  to  them  that  divine  aid  requisite  to 
keep  them  from  sin;  then,  when  the  persons  passed  by 
become  sinners,  he  proposes  to  demonstrate  bis  justice 
by  their  damnation.  How  much  real  relief  this  device 
affords  may  be  seen  by  consulting  Arminius,  DecUiration 
of  Sentiment!,  or  Watson,  Iiulitutes,  pt.  ii,  ch.  xxviii.  (8.) 
Another  expedient  sometimes  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  predestinarian  theodicy  is  to  regard  sin  as  a 
mere  negation.  As  brought  forward  by  I>r.  Chalmers 
(fmtitutet,  pt.  iii,  ch.  v),  it  might  be  viewed  as  a  mod- 
ification of  the  last-mentioned.  Both  fail  to  vindicate 
even  the  justice  of  God,  since  in  each  case  the  finally 
damned  are  damned  solely  for  failing  to  do  what  they 
have  no  ability,  natural  or  vouchsafed,  to  perform.  (4.) 
A  fourth  scheme  is  called  mbloptariamtm.  In  this  the 
fall  of  man  was  antecedent  in  the  order  of  the  divine 
decrees  to  election  and  reprobation.  All  men  are  viewed 
as  personally  guilty  of  Adam's  sin  and  justly  obnoxions 
with  him  to  eternal  death.  From  this  mass  God  sov- 
ereignly and  graciously  elected  some  unto  life  for  a  dem- 
onstration of  his  mercy ;  the  rest  he  reprobated  to  ever- 
lasting woe  for  a  demonstration  of  his  justice.  In  all 
this  it  is  claimed  that  there  was  nothing  inconsistent 
with  God's  character,  since  all  might  justly  have  been 
damned.  It  happens,  however,  that  few  are  ready  to 
acquiesce  in  this  all-important  premise,  to  wit,  that 
all  the  descendants  of  Adam  are  justly  obnoxious  to 
eternal  death  on  account  of  bis  sin,  hence  the  conclu- 
sion avails  nothing  to  most  men.  Failing  in  all  these 
ingenious  contrivances  to  harmonize  unconditional  pre- 
destination with  God's  known  attributes  and  principles 
of  administration  as  moral  governor,  the  abettors  of  the 
doctrine  usually  come  finally  (6)  to  bare  assertion.  They 
maintain  the  unconditionality  of  election  and  reproba- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  perfect  jus- 
tice and  benevolence  of  God  and  adequate  agency  of 
man,  without  attempting  to  reconcile  the  two.  They 
resolve  the  palpable  contradiction  into  a  mere  "mys- 
tery," and  imperiously  shut  every  opponent's  mouth 
with  the  misemployed  Scripture, "  Who  art  thou  that 
repliest  against  God?" 

As  our  limits  do  not  admit  of  a  methodical  examina- 
tion of  the  various  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  Cal- 
vinists  find  their  doctrine  asserted  or  assumed,  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  refer  the  reader  to  Watson,  and  to  those 
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commenuton  who  have  not  devoted  themselves  to  Bib- 
lical interpretatioD  merely  as  an  advantageous  polem- 
ical agency.  We  only  remark,  in  passing,  that  no  fact 
is  more  striking  or  significant  in  the  whole  history  of 
Scripture  exegesis  than  the  steady  gravitation  of  all 
sound  expositors  to  the  exegelical  views  of  the  early 
Remonstrants.  Tholuck  gratefully  acknowledges  his 
obligation  to  them,  and  even  Prof.  Stuart  quite  as  often 
follows  (irotius  as  Calvin.  Indeed,  he  confesses  that  be 
caifhot  find  irrespective  election  in  Rom,  viii,  28-30,  nor 
can  he  see  "how  it  is  to  be  made  out"  on  rational 
grounds  (Com.  Excurmt,  x,  477).  In  like  manner  be 
adopts  the  interpretation  of  Rom.  vii,  6-25,  which  it  cost 
Armiuiua  so  much  to  establish,  and  believes  the  time  is 
coming  "when  there  will  be  but  one  opinion  among  in- 
telligent Christians  about  the  passage  in  question,  as 
there  was  but  one  before  the  dispute  of  Augustine  with 
Felagius"  (Exairnu,  vii). 

IIL  Hittory  of  the  Doctrine. — The  unanimous  and 
unquestioned  doctrine  of  the  Church  on  this  point  for 
more  than  four  hundred  years  was,  so  far  as  developed 
into  distinctness,  precisely  identical  with  that  which 
owes  its  scientific  form  and  name  to  Arminius  (q.  v.). 
The  early  fathers  often  expressed  themselves  unguard- 
edly, and,  in  so  doing,  sometimes  laid  themselves  open 
to  the  charge  of  a  leaning  towards  the  erroneous  views 
afterwards  systematized  by  Pelagius  (q.  v.)  and  his  co- 
adjutors [see  Pklaoianish];  but  their  general  senti- 
ment was  soundly  evangelical  and  capable  of  an  enun- 
ciation entirely  free  from  every  suspicion  of  consanguin- 
ity with  that  heresy.  "  In  respect  to  predestination," 
says  Wiggers, "  the  fathers  before  Augustine  differed  en- 
tirely from  him. . . .  They  founded  predestination  upon 
prescience,  . . .  Hence  the  Massilianswere  entirely  right 
when  they  maintained  that  Augustine's  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination was  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  fathers 
and  the  sense  of  the  Church"  {A  uffUstinUm  and  Peiat/ian- 
itm,  transl.  by  Prof.  Emerson),  Justin  Martyr,  Irenasus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and  Chrj'snstom — all  in 
clear  and  decisive  statementa— gave  their  adherence  to 
the  theory  of  conditional  predestination,  rejecting  the  | 
opposite  as  false,  dangerous,  and  utterly  subversive  of  . 
the  divine  glory.  It  is  evident  that  they  did  not  in-  ' 
vestigate  the  subject  to  the  depth  to  which  it  is  requi- 
site for  the  full  discussion  of  it  to  go,  and  that  various 
questions,  which  must  be  put  before  it  can  be  brought 
completely  before  us,  they  either  did  not  put  or  hastily 
regarded  as  of  very  little  moment;  but  it  is  enough  to 
dwell  upon  the  fact  that  they  did  employ  their  thoughts 
upon  it,  and  have  so  expressed  themselves  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  the  light  in  which  it  was  contemplated  by 
them,  Justin,  in  his  dialogue  with  Trj'pho,  remarks, 
that  "  they  who  were  foreknown  as  to  become  wicked, 
whether  angels  or  men,  did  so  not  from  any  fault  of  | 
God.  alrif  rov  Otov,  but  from  their  own  blame ;"  by 
which  ol»ervation  he  shows  that  it  was  his  opinion 
that  God  foresaw  in  what  manner  his  intelligent  creat- 
ures would  act,  but  that  this  did  not  affect  their  lib- 
erty, and  did  not  diminish  their  guilt.  A  little  after 
he  says  more  fully  that "  God  created  angels  and  men 
free  to  the  practice  of  righteousness,  having  planted  in 
them  reason,  through  which  they  knew  by  whom  they 
were  created  and  through  whom  they  existed,  when  be- 
fore they  were  not,  and  prescribed  to  them  a  law  by 
which  they  were  to  be  judged,  if  they  acted  contrary 
to  right  reason.  Wherefore  we,  angels  and  men,  are 
through  ourselves  convicted  as  being  wicked,  if  we  do 
not  lay  bold  of  repentance.  But  if  the  Logos  of  God 
foretells  that  some  angels  and  men  would  go  to  be  pun- 
ished, he  does  so  because  he  foreknew  that  they  would 
certainly  become  wicked ;  by  no  -means,  however,  be- 
cause God  made  them  such."  Justin  thus  admits  that 
man  is  wholly  dependent  upon  God,  deriving  existence 
and  everything  which  he  has  from  the  .Umighty ;  but 
be  is  persuaded  that  we  were  perfectly  able  to  retain 
our  integrity,  and  that,  although  it  was  foreseen  that  we 
should  not  do  so,  this  did  nut  abridge  our  moral  power, 


or  fix  any  imputation  on  the  Deity  in  conseqnenoe  of 
our  transgression.  Tatian,  in  his  oration  against  the 
Greeks — an  excellent  work,  which,  although  oompoecd 
after  the  death  of  Justin,  was  written,  in  all  probabilitr, 
before  its  author  had  adopted  the  wild  opinions  which 
he  defended  towards  the  conclusion  of  bis  life — ex- 
presses very  much  the  same  sentiments  avowed  by  Jns- 
tin.  He  says,  "  Both  men  and  angels  were  created  fne, 
so  that  man  becoming  wicked  through  his  own  fsolt 
may  be  deservedly  punished,  while  a  good  man,  whn. 
from  the  right  exercise  of  his  free  will,  does  not  trans- 
gress the  law  of  God,  is  entitled  to  praise ;  that  the 
power  of  the  divine  Logos,  having  in  himself  the  knowl- 
edge of  what  was  to  happen,  not  through  fate  or  un- 
avoidable necessity,  but  fium  free  choice,  predicted  fut- 
ure things,  condemning  the  wicked  and  praising  the 
righteous."  Irenaus,  in  the  third  book  of  bis  work 
against  heresies,  has  taken  an  opportunity  to  state  his 
notions  about  the  origin  of  evil  The  seventy-first  cbafi- 
ter  of  that  book  is  entitled, "  A  proof  that  man  is  free, 
and  has  power  to  this  extent,  that  of  himself  he  can 
choose  what  is  good  or  the  contrary."  In  illustnti<« 
of  this  be  remarks, "  God  gave  to  man  the  power  of  elec- 
tion, as  he  did  to  the  angels.  They,  therefore,  who  d» 
not  obey  are  justly  not  found  with  the  good,  and  receive 
deserved  punishment,  because  God,  having  given  tbetn 
what  was  good,  they  did  not  keep  it,  but  despised  the 
riches  of  the  divine  mercy,"  The  next  chapter  is  en- 
titled, "  A  proof  that  some  men  are  not  good  by  nature 
and  others  wicked,  and  that  what  is  good  is  within  the 
choice  of  man."  In  treating  on  this  subject,  Irenaus 
observes  that  "  if  the  reverse  were  the  case,  the  good 
would  not  merit  praise  nor  the  wicked  blame,  because, 
being  merely  what,  without  any  will  of  theirs,  they  had 
been  made,  they  could  not  be  considered  as  voluntary 
agents.  But,"  be  adds,  "since  all  have  the  same  nat- 
ure, and  are  able  to  retain  and  to  do  what  is  good,  an<l 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  lose  it  and  not  do  it,  some  are, 
even  in  the  sight  of  men,  and  much  more  in  that  of 
God,  deservedly  praised  and  others  blamed."  In  support 
of  this  be  introduces  a  great  variety  of  passiages  fmm 
Scripture.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  real  diflicnity 
attending  the  subject  had  suggested  itself  to  bis  mind, 
for  he  inquires  in  the  seventy-third  chapter  why  Gol 
had  not  from  the  heginuing  made  man  perfect,  all  things 
being  possible  to  him.  He  gives  to  this  question  i 
meuphysical  and  unsatisfactory  answer,  but  it  so  far 
satisfied  himself  as  to  convince  him  that  thcie  could 
not,  on  this  ground,  be  any  imputation  justly  cast  on 
the  perfections  of  the  Almighty,  and  that,  consequently, 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  origin  of  evil  and  of  the 
justice  of  punishing  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of 
man  as  a  free  agent,  or  in  the  abuse  of  that  liberty  with 
which  man  had  been  endowetl  (see  Irenaeus,  iv,  392 ;  Jus- 
tin, c  Ttypho,  c.  140). 

In  the  Western  Church  all  the  early  thenlofpans  and 
teachers  were  equally  unanimous.  While  the  Alexan- 
drian theologians  Uid  special  stress  on  Jrnt  viU,  those 
of  the  West  dwelt  more  on  human  drprarily  and  on  the 
necessity  o( grace.  On  the  last-named  point  all  agreed. 
It  was  conceded  that  it  was  conditioned  by  _/i-«  riJL 
Hnconditional  predestination  ihey  all  denied.  This  st»p: 
of  Church  doctrine  is  represented  by  Hilary  of  Poitien 
and  Ambrose  of  Uilan,  as  well  as  by  TertuUian  (.4  dr. 
Marcion,  ii,  6),  who,  much  as  he  sometimes  needed  the 
doctrine  of  irresistible  grace,  would  never  so  much  as 
adopt  an  unconditional  election,  much  less  an  uncon- 
ditional reprobation.  TertuUian  had  also  speculated 
upon  the  moral  condition  of  man,  and  has  reonded  his 
sentiments  with  respect  to  it.  He  explicitly  asserts  the 
freedom  of  the  will;  lays  down  the  position  that,  if  ibis 
be  denied,  there  can  be  neither  reward  nor  punishment: 
and  in  answer  to  an  objection  that  since  free  will  has 
been  productive  of  such  melancholy  consequences  it 
would  have  been  better  that  it  had  not  been  bestowed, 
he  enters  into  a  formal  vindication  of  this  part  of  our 
constitution.    In  reply  to  another  su^eslion  that  G«d 
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might  hare  interposed  to  prevent  the  choice  which  was 
to  be  productive  of  sin  and  misen',  he  maiiKiiiis  rhat 
■his  could  not  have  been  done  without  destroying  that 
idmirable  constitution  bv  which  alone  the  interests  of 
virtue  can  be  really  promoted.  He  thus  thought  that 
5in  was  to  be  imputed  wholly  to  man,  and  that  it  is 
r«rfectly  consistent  with  the  attributes  of  God,  or  rather 
illustrates  these  attributes,  that  there  should  be  a  sys- 
lem  under  which  sin  was  possible,  because  without  this 
losflibUity  there  could  have  been  no  accountable  agents, 
Fmm  what  has  been  stated  on  this  subject,  it  seems  un- 
queationable  that  the  apostolic  fathers  did  not  at  all 
enter  upon  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  evil ;  that  the 
writers  by  whom  Uiey  were  succeeded  were  satislied 
that,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  now  most  com- 
monly used,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  predestination ; 
ihtt  they  uniformly  represented  the  destiny  of  man  as 
regulated  by  the  use  or  abuse  of  his  free  will ;  that,  with 
ibe  exception  of  Irenteus,  they  did  not  attempt  to  ex- 
plain why  aach  a  creature  as  man,  who  was  to  Ml  into 
sin,  was  created  by  a  Being  of  infinite  goodness;  that 
the  Kie  objection  to  their  doctrine  seemed  to  them  to 
be  that  prescience  was  incompatible  with  liberty,  and 
that,  when  they  answered  this,  they  considered  that  noth- 
ing more  was  requisite  for  receiving,  without  hesitation, 
the  view  of  man  upon  which  they  often  and  fondly 
dwelt,  as  a  free  and  accountable  agent,  who  might  have 
held  fast  his  integrity,  and  whose  fall  from  that  integ- 
rity was  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  himself,  as  it  did  not  at 
all  leaolt  from  any  appointment  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
So  Hilary  of  Poitiers  declares  that  the  decree  of  elec- 
tion waa  not  mdiicrettu,  and  emphatically  asserts  the 
harmooioas  connection  between  grace  and  free  will,  the 
poweriessneas  of  the  latter,  and  yet  its  importance  as  a 
eonditioo  of  the  operation  uf  divine  grace.  "As  the 
organs  of  the  human  body,"  he  says  (He  Trim/,  ii,  86), 
"cannot  act  without  the  addition  of  moving  causes,  so 
the  human  aoul  has  indeed  the  capacity  for  knowing  God, 
but  if  it  does  not  receive  through  faith  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Sfurit  it  will  not  attain  to  that  knowledge.  Yet 
the  gift  of  Christ  stands  open  to  all,  and  that  which  all 
want  is  given  to  every  one  as  far  as  he  will  accept  it." 
"^  It  is  the  greatest  folly,"  he  says  in  another  passage 
(Pia.  It,  §  20), "  not  to  perceive  that  we  live  in  depen- 
dence on  and  through  God,  when  we  imagine  that  in 
things  which  men  undertake  and  hope  for  they  may 
renture  to  depend  on  their  own  strength.  What  we 
have,  we  have  from  God ;  on  him  roust  all  our  hope  be 
plae«i."  Accordingly  he  did  not  admit  an  unconditional 
pndestination ;  he  did  not  find  it  in  the  passages  in  Kom, 
ix  commonly  adduced  in  favor  of  it  respecting  the  elec- 
tion of  Esau,  but  only  a  predestination  conditioned  by 
the  divine  foreknowledge  of  his  determination  of  will ; 
otherwise  every  man  would  be  born  under  a  necessity 
of  sinning  (Ptii.  Ivii,  §  3).  Neander,  in  portraying  his 
system,  says:  "Hilary  considered  it  very  important  to 
sH  forth  distinctly  that  all  the  operations  of  divine 
grace  are  conditioned  on  man's  free  will,  to  repel  everj'- 
thing  which  might  serve  to  favor  the  notion  of  a  nat- 
ural necesaity,  or  of  an  unconditional  divine  predes- 
tination" (ii,  662).  So  Ambrose,  who  lived  a  little 
later,  and  even  Jerome,  who  exhibited  such  zeal  in  be- 
half of  Aogoatinism,  declares,  without  reservation,  that 
divine  election  is  based  upon  foreknowledge.  True, 
Augustine  cites  two  passages  (/>«  Dono  Pfrsrveranlitr, 
19)  from  Ambrose  as  favoring  his  scheme,  but  all  com- 
mentators upon  this  father  assure  us  that  these  passages 
by  no  means  give  ground  for  attributing  to  him  the 
Auguatinian  view  of  election,  Ambrose  carries  the 
spproxintation  to  Augustine  a  step  further.  He  says 
{ApoL  David,  ii,  §  76) :  «  We  have  all  sinned  in  the  first 
man,  and  by  the  propagation  of  nature  the  propagation 
of  guilt  has  also  passed  from  one  to  all;  in  him  human 
nature  has  sinned."  A  transfer  of  Adam's  guilt  may 
teem  to  be  here  expressed,  but  in  other  expressions  it 
is  disowned  (Pan.  xhiii,  §  9).  Ambrose  admitted  nei- 
ther imeistible  grace  nor  unconditional  predestination ; 


he  made  predestination  to  depend  on  prescience  (De 
f'idr,  lib.  v,  §  S8),  In  other  places,  however,  hislanguage 
approaches  more  nearly  to  that  of  Augustine  (see  Hase, 
UogmalU,^  i62;  iiiese]eT,  Dogmengeich.%39;  Neander, 
Bitlorji  of  Doffnuu,  i,  848,  344).  To  quote  Neander 
again:  "Although  the  freedom  of  the  divine  election 
and  the  creative  agency  of  grace  are  made  particularly 
prominent  in  these  passages,  still  they  do  not  imply  any 
necessary  exclusion  of  the  slate  of  recipiency  in  the  in- 
dividual as  a  condition,  and  accordingly  this  assertion 
of  Ambrose  admits  of  being  easily  reconciled  with  the 
assertion  first  quoted.  In  another  place,  at  least  (De 
Fidf,  lib.  v,  §  88),  he  expressly  supposes  that  predesti- 
nation is  conditioned  by  foreknowledge  (ibid,  ii,  664)," 
The  substantial  doctrines  of  the  fslhers  as  to  the  extent 
of  grace  before  Augustine  was  that  Christ  died,  not  for 
an  elect  portion  of  mankind,  but  for  all  men,  and  that 
if  men  are  not  saved  the  guilt  and  the  fault  are  their 
own  (Gieseler,  DngmmgtKhtchlr,  §  72), 

Thus  we  see  that  for  more  than  four  hundred  yearx 
not  a  single  voice  was  heard,  either  in  the  Eastern  or 
Western  Church,  in  advocacy  of  the  notion  of  an  uncon- 
ditional divine  predestinal  ion.  At  this  point  Augustine, 
already  in  very  advanced  old  age,  and  under  controver- 
sial piessure,  took  the  first  step  towards  Calvinism  by 
pronouncing  the  decree  otelrction  unconditional.  In  ex- 
plaining the  relation  between  man's  activity  and  deci- 
sive influence,  Pelagius  had  denied  human  depravity,  and 
maintained  that,  although  God  gives  man  the  power  to 
do  good,  the  will  and  the  act  are  man's.  He  denied 
that  there  was  any  divine  energy  in  grace  that  couhl 
impair  the  operations  of  free  will.  Augustine,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintained  that  grace  is  an  internal  opera- 
tion of  Go<l  upon  those  whom  he  designs  to  save,  im- 
parting not  only  the  power,  but  also  the  will  to  do  good. 
The  fact  that  some  are  saved  and  others  lost  he  attrib- 
uted to  the  will  of  God,  Hence  his  doctrines  of  uncon- 
ditional predestination,  of  particular  redemption,  and  of 
special  and  irresistible  grace,  Rrprobnlinn,  he  granted, 
was  based  upon  foreseen  guilt,  but  apparently  uncon- 
scious of  the  inconsistency,  he  denied  the  applicability 
of  the  same  principle  to  election.  In  5*29  the  'system 
of  Augustine  was  established  as  Church  doctrine  by  the 
Council  of  Arausio  (Orange),  but  the  reaction  against 
the  strictly  logical  yet  essentially  immoral  nature  of  his 
dogma  has  been  perpetually  manifested.    See  Acgl'S- 

TINE. 

Four  hundred  years  more  passed  away  before  a  man 
could  be  found  bold  enough  to  complete  Augustine's 
theory  by  declaring  that,  as  God  has  sovereignly  and 
immutably  elected  whomsoever  he  has  pleased  unto 
life,  without  any  foresight  of  faith  and  obedience,  so  he 
has  of  his  own  good  pleasure  freely  and  unchangeably 
predestinated  whomsoever  he  has  pleased 
lasting  miser}",  without  any  reference  to  I 
and  guilt  on  their  part  This  anticipator  < 
a  Saxon  monk  named  Gottschalk  ((iotleschalcu.") 
novel  view  brought  down  upon  him  not  merely  ecclesi- 
astical censure,  but  even  persecution.  His  doctrine  wr.» 
condemned  by  a  council  which  archbishop  Kahanus 
Maurus  had  called  at  Mayence,  .4.1).  848  (Mansi,  Condi. 
xiv,  914),  and  Gottschalk,  who  was  then  travelling,  was 
sent  to  his  mclnipolitan,  archbishop  Hincmar  of  Rhrims, 
who  called  another  council  at  Quiercy  in  849.  Here  he 
was  defended  by  Batramnus,  the  opponent  of  Paschasius 
Kadbertus  in  the  Kucharistic  controversy,  and  also  by 
Remigius,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Lyons;  but  not- 
withstanding these  powerful  supporters,  he  was  c<m- 
demned  a  second  time,  and  ordered  to  undergo  the  pen- 
alty of  flogging,  which  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  imposed 
upon  monks  who  troAbled  the  Church,  After  this  con- 
demnation he  was  imprisoned  in  the  monastery  of  Haut- 
villcrs,  where  he  died,  without  having  recanted  his  opin- 
ions, about  the  year  868,    See  Gottsciiaijc 

While  the  friends  of  (iotlschalk  were  endeavoring  to 
obtain  his  absolution  and  release,  Hincmar  pnt  forward 
Johannes  Scotus  Erigena  (q.  v.)  to  answer  his  predesti- 
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nation  theory,  which  Erigena  did  in  851,  in  hie  treatiae 
De  Pradetlinatione,  in  which  he  raiaed  up  a  cloud  of 
advereariea  by  the  freedom  with  which  he  contradicted 
the  establiahed  doctrinea  of  the  Church  aa  to  the  nat- 
ure of  good  and  evil  Further  controversy  being  thus 
aroused,  Hincmar  summoned  a  second  council  at  Quier- 
cy  in  853,  which  coiilirmed  the  decision  as  to  the  real 
doctrine  of  the  Church  arrived  at  by  the  previous 
council  (Mansi,  ConciL  xiv,  995).  A  rival  council  was 
called  by  the  opposite  party  from  the  provinces  of 
Lyons,  Vienne,  and  Aries,  which  met  at  Valence  in  655. 
But  instead  of  fully  confirming  the  opinion  of  Gotta- 
chalk,  this  council  considerably  modified  it  by  declaring 
that  although  sin  is  foreknown  by  God,  it  is  not  so  pre- 
destined as  to  make  it  inevitably  necessary  that  it  should 
be  committed  (ibid,  xv,  1).  Ilincmar  now  wrote  two 
works  on  the  subject,  one  of  which  is  not  extant ;  the 
other  is  entitled  De  Pradestinatioae  Dei  et  Libera  A  rbi- 
trio  adrenm  GotUchalcum  et  caUrot  Pradeitinatitmot. 
Having  thus  explained  hia  views  at  length,  they  were 
substantially  accepted,  in  the  form  of  six  doctrinal  can- 
ons, by  the  Synod  of  Langres,%nd  by  that  of  Tonl  (A.D. 
859),  held  at  Savoniferes  a  few  days  afterwards  (Mansi, 
CouciL  XV,  525-27),  and  thus  the  controverey  termi- 
nated. See  Hanguin,  CoUed.  audor,  de  Pratled,  et 
Gratia  (1650) ;  Ussher,  Gottetchalci  et  PradeM.  Controv. 
Hitt.;  Cellot,  Hitt.  Gottetchalci  Pradett.  (1655). 

No  authoritative  or  influential  teacher  appeared  to 
support  Gottschalk's  views  for  seven  hundred  years. 
The  most  conspicuous  of  those  who  did  so  was  Thomas 
Bradwardiue  (A.D.  1290-1349),  warden  of  Merton  Col- 
lege, and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His 
work  on  the  subject  is  entitled  Ue  Cauta  Dei  coatra 
Pelagium  el  de  Virtule  caiuartim  ad  mot  Merlonentet, 
and  in  this  he  gave  free  will  so  low  a  place  that  he  may 
be  almost  called  a  necessitarian.  Thomas  Aquinas,  who 
fiourisbed  during  the  13th  century,  wrote  largely  upon 
the  nature  of  grace  and  predestination.  His  opinions 
upon  these  subjects  were  nearly  the  same  with  those  of 
Augustine;  and  so  much,  indeed,  was  he  conceived  to 
resemble  in  genius  and  understanding  that  distinguished 
prelate,  that  it  was  asserted  the  soul  of  Augustine  had 
been  sent  into  the  body  of  Aquinas.  He  taught  that 
God  from  all  eternity,  and  without  any  regard  to  their 
works,  predestinated  a  certain  number  to  life  and  hap- 
piness; but  he  found  great  delight  in  endeavoring  to 
reconcile  this  position  with  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will.  His  celebrated  antagonist,  John  Duns  Scotus,  an 
inhabitant  of  Britain,  sumamed,  from  the  acuteness  and 
bent  of  his  mind,  the  Subtile  Doctor,  also  directed  his 
attention  in  the  following  century  to  the  same  thorny 
speculations,  but  he  took  a  different  view  of  them  from 
Aquinas ;  and  we  find  in  the  works  of  these  two  brill- 
iant lights  of  the  schoolmen  all  that  the  most  learned 
in  the  dark  ages  thought  upon  this  question. 

In  the  midst  of  the  femieiit  of  the  Keformation, 
the  subject  of  predestination  was  revived  by  a  con- 
troversy between  Erasmus  and  Luther,  the  former 
writing  an  able  Diatribe  de  Libera  A  rbitrio  in  1524,  and 
Luther  following  it  up  with  his  baiting  treatise  De 
Servo  Arbilrio,  in  which  he  went  so  near  to  the  predes- 
tinarians  as  to  deny  that  any  free  will  can  exist  in  man 
before  he  has  received  the  gift  of  faith.  But  at  this 
stage  stepped  forth  John  Calvin  (q.  v.)  as  the  champion 
of  predestinarianism.  He  found  the  Reformed  churches 
in  a  perfectly  chaotic  state  as  respects  doctrines.  They 
possessed  no  coherent  creed  or  system.  They  were  held 
together  by  agreement  in  mere  negations.  They  needed 
nothing  so  much  as  a  positive  system.  Calvin,  a  strip- 
ling of  twenty-five,  gave  them  one.  It  answered  all  the 
essential  conditions.  It  was  anti-popish,  anti-Lutheran, 
anti-Socinian.  In  the  pressing  exigency  it  was  seized 
upon,  and  Calvin  became  the  dictator  of  all  the  Re- 
formed churches.  ScotUnd  sent  her  young  men  to  him 
to  be  educated,  so  also  did  HolUnd,  the  Puritans  of 
England,  and  the  Protestants  of  France.  Among  the 
Romauiata,  the  Holinists  (q.  v.),  and  Janseoista  (q.  v.), 


in  their  controrersy  on  the  subject  of  free  will,  caiiiel 
on  with  great  acrimony,  the  opinions  of  Uottschalk 
were  discussed  anew,  but  without  lessening  the  major. 
ity  of  the  Arminianists  (see  Sismondi,  HiH.  Pradett,  a 
Zacharius's  Tketaur.  TheoL  ii,  199). 

In  the  Church  of  England  the  later  Low-Chnrch  pairr 
have  tempered  down  the  opinions  of  their  Fiiritan  pred- 
ecessors, and  are  not  often  disposed  to  go  beyond  ttw 
doctrine  of  "predestination  to  life"  as  stated  in  the 
seventeenth  of  the  Thirty -Nine  Articles  of  Religun, 
which  carefully  excludes  the  double  predestination  of 
Gottacbalk  and  the  predeatinarians.  This  article  of  tbt 
Church  of  England  is  often  adduced  by  Calvinisis  as 
favorable  to  their  peculiar  views  of  absolute  predcstiu- 
tion ;  but  such  a  representation  of  it  is  rendered  plausi- 
ble only  by  adding  to  ita  various  clauses  qnalifying 
expressions  to  suit  that  purpose.  In  our  aitidn 
Church  of  England,  CoNncssioHS,  and  CALvnnai, 
have  been  exhibited  the  just  and  liberal  views  of 
Cranmer  and  the  principal  English  reformers  on  tim 
subject,  the  sources  from  which  they  drew  the  Arti- 
cles of  Religion  and  the  public  formularies  of  devotion, 
and  some  of  the  futile  attempts  of  the  high  predesuna- 
rians  in  the  Church  to  inoctilate  the  public  creed  vith 
their  dogmaa.  Cartwright  and  hia  foUowera,  in  their 
second  "  Admonition  to  Parliament"  in  1572,  compUined 
that  the  Articles  speak  dangerously  of  "falling  fnm 
grace;"  and  in  1587  they  preferred  a  similar  complaint. 
The  labors  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  and  their  abortive  result,  in  relation  to 
this  subject,  are  well  known.  Long  before  Arminio) 
had  turne<l  his  thoughts  to  the  consideration  of  geneial 
redemption,  a  great  number  of  the  English  clergy  bad 
publicly  taught  and  defended  the  aame  doctrine.  It 
was  about  1.571  that  Ur.  Peter  Baroe,  "a  zealous  anli- 
Calvinian,"  was  made  Margaret  professor  of  divinity  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  he  went  on  teach- 
ing in  his  lectures,  preaching  in  his  8c^non^  determin- 
ing in  the  schools,  and  printing  in  several  books,  diven 
points  contrary  to  Calviniam.  And  this  he  did  for  sev- 
eral years,  without  any  manner  of  disturbance  or  inters 
ruption.  The  heads  of  the  university,  in  a  letter  i» 
lord  Burleigh,  dated  March  8, 1595,  say  be  had  done  it 
for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  preceding,  and  they  migtit 
have  said  twenty ;  for  he  printed  some  of  his  lectures  in 
1674,  and  the  prosecution  he  was  at  last  under,  which 
will  be  considered  hereafter,  was  not  till  1595.  lu  158t 
Mr.  Harsnet,  afterwards  archbishop  of  York,  preached 
against  absolute  reprobation  at  St.  Paul's  CriM,  the 
greatest  audience  then  in  the  kingdom ;  as  did  the  ju- 
dicious Mr.  Hooker  at  the  Temple  in  the  year  folkiving. 
In  the  year  1594  Mr.  Barret  preached  at  Sc  Marr'i  in 
Cambridge  against  Calvinism,  with  very  smart  reflec- 
tions upon  Calvin  himself,  Beza,  Zanchi,  and  sevenl 
others  of  the  most  noted  writers  in  that  scheme.  In 
the  same  year  Dr.  Baroe  preached  at  the  same  place  to 
the  same  purpose.  By  this  time  Calvinism  had  gained 
considerable  ground,  being  much  promoted  by  the 
learned  Whitaker  and  Mr.  Perkins ;  and  sevenl  of  the 
heads  of  the  university  being  in  that  scheme,  they  com- 
plained of  the  two  sermons  above  mentioned  to  lord  Bur- 
leigh their  chancellor.  Their  determination  was  to  brin;; 
Barret  to  a  retraction.  He  modified  his  statements, but 
it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  be  ever  snboiitted 
accoi^ing  to  the  form  they  drew  up.  When  the  matter 
was  laid  before  archbishop  Whitgift,  he  was  offended  at 
their  proceedings,  and  wrote  to  lord  Burleigh  that  some 
of  the  points  which  the  heads  had  enjoined  Barret  lo 
retract  were  such  as  the  moat  learned  Protestants  then 
living  varied  in  judgment  upon,  and  that  the  most  an- 
cient and  best  divines  in  the  land  were  in  the  chieffS 
points  in  opinion  against  the  heads  and  their  refla- 
tions. Another  letter  he  sent  to  the  heads  themselna. 
telling  them  that  they  had  enjoined  Barret  to  affinn 
that  which  waa  contrary  to  the  doctrine  heM  and 
expressed  by  many  sound  and  learned  divines  in  the 
Cbuich  of  Enj^and,  and  in  other  cbnrchea  likewise  mcD 
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of  bett  Mcount ;  and  that  which  for  his  own  part  he 
UMught  to  be  false  and  contrary  to  the  Scriptures ;  for 
I  he  !>criptuies  are  plain  that  God  by  his  absolute  will 
did  not  hate  and  reject  any  man.  There  might  be  im- 
piety in  believing  the  one,  there  could  be  none  in  be- 
Uering  the  other ;  neither  was  it  contrary  to  any  article 
of  religion  established  by  authority  in  this  Church  of 
Eiglsud,  but  rather  agreeable  thereto.  This  testimony 
of  (he  aichbislHip  is  very  remarkable;  and  though  be 
ifterwaids  comitenanced  the  Lambeth  Articles,  that  is 
of  little  or  no  weight  in  the  case.  The  question  is  not 
tbont  any  man's  private  opinion,  but  about  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church;  and  supposing  the  archbishop  to  be  a 
Cihinist,  as  he  seems  to  have  been  at  least  in  some 
points,  this  only  adds  the  greater  weight  to  his  testi- 
mony, that  the  English  Church  has  nowhere  declared 
is  faror  of  that  scheme.  The  archbishop  descended  to 
tbt  patticolars  charged  against  Barret,  asking  the  heads 
what  article  of  the  Chturch  was  contradicted  by  this  or 
tbat  nation  of  his;  and  Whitaker  in  his  reply  does  not 
appeal  to  one  of  the  articles  as  against  Barret,  but  forms 
bit  plea  upon  the  doctrines  which  then  generally  ob- 
tained in  pulpits.  His  words  are,  "  We  are  fully  per^ 
naded  that  Ur.  Barret  hath  taught  untruth,  if  not 
•fgioat  the  articles,  yet  against  the  religion  of  our 
Cburch,  publicly  received,  and  always  held  in  her  maj- 
tstj's  reign,  and  maintained  in  all  sermons,  disputa- 
tkas,  and  lectures."  But  even  this  pretence  of  his, 
weak  as  it  would  have  been  though  true,  is  utterly 
Use,  directly  contrary,  not  only  to  what  has  been  al- 
ready shown  to  be  the  facts  of  the  case,  but  also  to  what 
the  archbishop  ai&rmed,  and  that  too,  as  must  be  sup- 
po^  upon  his  own  knowledge.  As  to  Dr.  Baroe,  he 
net  with  many  friends  who  espoused  his  cause.  Mr. 
Stirpe  particularly  mentions  four — Mr.  Overal,  Dr. 
Clailon,  Mr.  Uarsnet,  Dr.  Andrews — all  of  them  great 
ind  leaned  men,  men  of  renown,  and  famous  in  their 
f;uKtation.  How  many  more  there  were  nobody  can 
tell  The  heads  in  their  letter  to  lord  Burleigh  do  not 
pretend  that  the  preaching  against  Calvinism  gave  a 
general  offence,  but  that  it  offended  many— which  im- 
pl>e>  that  there  were  many  others  on  the  opposite  side; 
and  they  expressly  say  there  were  divers  in  the  anti- 
CaltiniMic  scheme,  whom  they  represent  as  maintain- 
ing it  vith  great  boldness.  But  what  put  a  stop  to  this 
praecution. against  Baroe  was  a  reprimand  from  their 
chanceUor,  the  lord  Burleigh,  who  wrote  to  the  heads 
the  as  good  and  as  ancient  were  of  another  judgment, 
and  that  they  might  punish  him,  but  it  would  be  for 
•ett-doing."  But  Dr.  Whitaker,  legius  professor  of  di- 
rinityin  Cambridge,  could  not  endure  the  further  prev- 
alence of  the  doctrines  of  general  redemption  in  tbat 
unirertity ;  he  therefore,  in  1596,  drew  up  nine  affirma- 
tiona,  elucidatory  of  his  views  of  predestination,  and  ob- 
tained  for  them  the  sanction  of  several  Calvinian  heads 
«f  homes,  with  whom  he  repaired  to  archbishop  Whit- 
lift.  Having  heard  their  ex  parte  statement,  his  grace 
"nmmoned  bishops  Flecher  and  Yaughan,  and  Dr.  Tyn- 
dal,  dean  of  Ely,  to  meet  Dr.  Whitaker  and  the  Cam- 
(ndge  deputation  at  his  palace  in  Lambeth,  on  Nov.  10, 
1995;  where,  after  much  polishing  and  altering,  they 
pndueed  Whitaker's  affirmation,  called  the  "  Lambeth 
Artidcs"  (q.  v.).  Dr.  Whitaker  died  a  few  days  after 
hia  retom  from  Lambeth  with  the  nine  articles  to  which 
lie  had  procured  the  patronage  of  the  primate.  After 
bia  demise,  two  competitors  appeared  for  the  vacant 
king's  professorship — Dr.  Wotton,  of  King's  College,  a 
pnfcaaed  Calvinist,  and  Dr.  Overal  of  Trinity  College, 
"almost  as  far,"  says  Heylin, "  from  the  Calvinian  doc- 
^""^  in  the  main  platform  of  predestination  as  Baroe, 
^ftatt,  or  Barret  are  conceived  to  be.  But  when  it 
<sn)e  to  the  vote  of  the  university,  the  place  was  car- 
"ied  for  Overal  by  the  major  part;  which  plainly  shows 
'hat  thoiigh  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  were  so  hotly 
■■vUed  here  by  most  of  the  heads,  yet  the  greater  part 
ofthe  learned  body  entertained  them  not,"  "The  Lnm- 
Ixth  Articles,"  it  is  well  observed,  "  are  no  part  of  the 


doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  having  never  had 
any  of  the  least  sanction  either  from  the  parliament  or 
the  convocation.  They  were  drawn  up  by  Prof.  Whit- 
aker; and  though  they  were  aOerwards  approved  by 
archbishop  Whilgift,  and  six  or  eight  of  the  inferior 
clergy,  in  a  meeting  they  had  at  Lambeth,  yet  this 
meeting  was  only  in  a  private  manner,  and  without  any 
authority  from  the  queen ;  who  was  so  far  from  approv- 
ing of  their  proceedings  that  she  not  only  ordered  the 
articles  to  be  suppressed,  but  was  resolutely  bent  for 
some  time  to  bring  the  archbishop  and  his  associates 
under  apramumre,  fur  presuming  to  make  them  with- 
out any  warrant  or  legal  authority."  Such,  in  brief, 
was  the  origin  and  such  the  fate  of  the  Lambeth  Arti- 
cles, without  the  countenance  uf  which  the  defenders 
of  Calvinism  in  the  Church  of  England  could  find  no 
semblance  of  support  for  their  manifold  affirmations  on 
predestination  and  its  kindred  topics.  At  the  census 
of  1851  two  congregations  calling  themselves  "  Predes- 
tinarians"  were  returned. 

Through  the  Puritans  the  Calvintstic  notions  were 
spread  all  over  New  England,  and  by  the  Reformed 
Dutch  and  other  Presbyterian  bodies  carried  through 
roost  of  the  Middle  and  Western  States  of  America.  In 
some  quarters  they  have  been  either  outgrown  [see 
Obeklis  Thkolooy]  or  so  modified  by  outside  Armin- 
ian  influences  as  to  be  scarcely  discernible;  still,  in  the 
creeds  and  standards  of  several  large  denominations  of 
the  world  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Cahnnism  are  unequiv- 
ocally enunciated.  From  that  celebrated  synod  known 
as  the  Westminster  Assembly  came  forth  the  Calvinistic 
Confession  and  its  catechisms,  and  its  form  of  Church 
government.  These  wonderful  documents  have  been 
presen-ed  unchanged  to  the  present  time.  The  formu- 
las of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  America  at  this  time 
are  essentially  the  same  that  were  promulgated  bj-  the 
Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  ago.  These  forms  of  doctrine  must  be  as-  7 
aented  to,  at  least  tacitly,  by  all  the  members  of  tbat  J 
Church.  They  must  be  distinctly  professed  by  all  its 
ministers  and  office-bearers.  They  are  taught  from  the 
chairs  of  its  theological  schools,  and  they  are  elabo- 
rately systematized  and  ably  defended  in  its  noble  "bod- 
ies of  divinity" — of  which  the  best  and  ablest,  by  Dr. 
Hodge,  of  Princeton,  has  recently  been  issued.  That 
these  teach  the  doctrines  of  predestination  nobody  de- 
nies ;  that  to  unsophisticated  minds  they  exalt  the  divine 
sovereignty  at  the  expense  of  his  justice  and  his  grace 
has  seemed  to  be  the  case  to  Arminianists,  who  hold 
that,  to  make  them  agree  with  the  language  of  Holy 
Scripture,  entirely  illegitimate  methods  of  accommoda- 
tion have  had  to  be  resorted  to.  See  Akmikianish  ; 
Calvinish. 

IV.  Comedion  of  Prrdetlmation  with  other  Doctrinet, 
— Much  confusion  and  obscurity  has  arisen  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  predestinarian  controversy  from  failing  to 
keep  the  real  issue  always  distinctly  in  view,  llie 
point  in  controversy  is  not  whether  or  not  God  had  a 
plan  when  he  entered  upon  creation.  See  Foreknowl- 
eooe;  PROvmKKCE.  Neither  is  it  whether  or  not  that 
plan  embraced  a  positive  preappointment  of  every  in- 
dividual event  in  the  whole  range  of  futurity.  Nor 
yet  is  it  whether  or  not  an  exercise  of  divine  energy  is 
inseparably  connected  with  any  or  all  of  God's  predeter- 
minations so  that  they  are  "effectual"  decrees.  See 
Callimo;  Grace.  The  real  question  is:  Has  God  by 
an  immutable  and  eternal  decree  predestinated  some  of 
the  human  family  unto  eternal  life,  and  all  the  others 
unto  everlasting  perdition,  without  any  reference  what- 
ever to  the  use  they  may  make  of  their  moral  agency  ? 
This  the  Calvinist  affirms,  usually  basing  his  affirmation 
solely  on  what  he  regards  as  Scripture  authority,  and 
often  admitting  that  the  human  mind  cannot  reconcile 
it  with  the  character  of  God  or  the  dictates  of  human 
reason.  Among  the  deniers,  some  have  repudiated  the 
supposition  of  any  "decrees"  at  all  respecting  individual 
salvation,  maintaining  only  the  general  ones,  "  He  tbat 
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believeth  shall  be  saved,  he  that  beliereth  not,"  etc 
Others  allow  an  individual  or  personal  election,  but, 
like  Watson,  understand  by  it  "  an  act  of  Uod  done  in 
time,  subsequent  even  to  the  administration  of  the 
means  of  salvation"  {hut.  ii,  338).  Others,  as  the  older 
Arminians  generally,  suppose  that  specific  individuals 
were  eternally  predestinated  tu  life  and  death,  but 
strictly  according  to  their  foreknown  obedience  or  diso- 
bedience to  the  (iospel. 

V.  Lileralure. — The  bibliography  of  this  subject  is 
blended  with  that  of  AitMiNiANiSM,  Elkctiom,  Frkk 
WiLi,  Grack,  Kemomstramts,  Kefrobation,  and 
will  be  found  under  these  titles.  In  addition  to  the 
works  there  cited,  the  following  may  be  referred  to  as 
treating  specifically  of  predestination:  respecting  the 
views  of  the  Reformers,  considt  the  symbolic  writings 
of  Mobler  and  Ituchmann;  Staudenmayer,  In  Behalf 
of  the  Religiout  Peace  of  the  Future  (Freib.  im  Br.  1846, 
1st  pU  1  voL) ;  id.  Theol.  KneycL  (Mencz,  1840,  fol.),  p. 
622;  Vatke,  Vie  mmschliehe  f'reiheit  in  ihrem  Verhall- 
m»t  zur  Siinde  und  zur  gottUchen  Onade  (Berl.  1841); 
MUller,  Uie  ckriftUche  Lehre  von  der  Sunde,  ii,  241-301 ; 
Dilhne,  De  praacientite  divina  cum  iibertate  humana 
Concordia  (Leips,  1830);  Braun,  De  Sncra  Scripiura 
pratdenlitim  doctnle,  etc.  (Mogunt.  1826) ;  Anselm,  De 
Concordia  pratcimlite  et  pradtttinatiomt  nee  mm  Dei 
cum  till,  arint.  etc. ;  Augustine,  De  Praidettinalione  Sanc- 
torum, and  De  Dotio  Perteverantia ;  Wiggers,  A  ugut- 
tinitm  and  Pelagiamsm,  and  art.  in  lUgen's  (Niedner's) 
Zeilich.fur  hiil.  TheoL  pt.  ii,  1857;  Hagenbach,  Hi^ 
qf  Doctrines,^  183  (Leips.  18o7):  the  works  of  Calvin, 
Beza,  Zanchi,  Perkins,  Uomar,  Turretin ;  Armtnius,  Dec- 
laration of  Sentiment*,  Friendfy  Ditcuiion  with  Prof. 
Juniut,  and  Kevieuj  of  PerHm ;  id.  Scripta  SynodaUa 
Remonetrantium ;  the  works  of  Episcopius,  Curcellieua, 
LimboTch ;  Plaifere  (early  Eng.  Armin.),  ApeUo  Evan- 
gelium ;  id.  Tracts  on  Predestination  (Camb.  1809)  ;  Wo- 
mack,  Calnnistic  Cabinet  Unlocked  (very  rare)  ;  Exam- 
ination of  Tiienu»,  printed  in  Nicholl's  Calvinism  and 
A  rminianism  Compared  (Lend.  1824) ;  Wealey,  Predes- 
tination Calmly  Considered;  Fletcher,  Checks;  Mozley, 
Auffustittian  Doctrine  of  Predestination  (ibid.  lSo7).  A 
curiosity  of  the  subject  is  Henry  Bleby's  Script.  Predest. 
not  Fulalism;  Two  Conversations  on  Rom.  viii,  29,  30, 
anil  Kphes,  i,  5,  designed  to  thwc  that  the  Predestination 
of  the  Bible  refers  chief  y  and  primarily  to  the  Restora- 
tion and  Perfection  of  the  Physical  Nature  of  the  Sainis 
at  the  Last  Day  (ibid.  1853, 16mn).  The  best  exposition 
of  Calvinistic  predestination  is  of  course  by  Dr.  Hodges, 
the  Nestor  of  American  theology  of  that  type.  See, 
therefore,  his  Systematic  Theology,  and  compare  Pope, 
Compendium  of  Christian  Theobtffy  (ibid.  1876,  8vo) ; 
Raymond,  Systematic  Theology  (Cincinnati,  1877,  2  vols. 
8vo).  See  also  BiU.  Sac.  Oct.  1863-,  Oct.  1865,  p.  584; 
Xotih  British  Ree.  Feb.  1863;  Journal  Sac.  Lit.  vol. 
xvi,  xviii;  Cotttemp.  Rev.  .4ug.  1872,  art.  vii;  AfelA. 
Quar.  Rev.  July,  1857,  p.  352;  Oct.  1867;  July,  1873; 
Studien  u.  Kriiiken,  1838-47;  Theol.  Medium,  Juiy,  1873, 
art.  iv;  Biit.  Quar.  Rer.  Dec  1871,  p.  202  an.\  Jahrb. 
fiir  deutsche  Theologie,  1860,  ii,  313 ;  Christian  Remenk- 
brancer.  Jan.  185C,  p.  132;  1861,  p.  188. 

Fredicable  is  a  term  of  scholastic  logic  'nd  con- 
nected with  tlie  scheme  of  classificatioiL  There  were 
five  designalinns  employed  in  classifying  objecta  on  a 
systematic  plan:  genus,  species,  difference  (differentia), 
properly  (proprium),  and  accident  (accidens).  The  first 
I  wo— genus  and  species — name  the  higher  and  lower 
classes  of  the  things  classified ;  a  genus  comprehends 
several  sirecies.  The  other  three  designations — differ- 
ence, property,  accident — express  the  attributes  that 
I  he  classification  turns  upon.  The  difference  is  what 
distinguishes  one  species  from  the  other  species  of  the 
same  genus;  as,  for  example,  the  peculiarities  wherein 
the  cat  differs  from  the  tiger,  lion,  and  other  species  of 
the  genus ./Hm.  The  property  expresses  a  distinction 
that  is  not  ultimate,  but  a  consequence  of  some  other 
peculiarity.    Thus, "  the  use  of  tools"  is  a  properly  of 


man,  and  not  a  difference,  for  it  flows  from  other  angi). 
able  attributes  of  his  bodily  and  mental  oiganizatiuii.«t 
from  the  specific  differences  that  characterize  him.  Th 
accident  is  something  not  bound  up  with  the  natuit  cf 
the  species,  but  chancing  to  be  present  in  it.  For  io- 
stance,  the  high  value  of  gold  is  an  accident;  guU 
would  still  be  gold  though  it  were  plenty  and  cheap.  It 
was  by  an  arbitrary  and  confusing  employment  of  tbc 
notion  of  predication  that  these  various  item*  of  the 
first  attempt  at  a  process  of  systematic  claasificati<<D 
were  called  predicables,  or  attributes  that  might  be 
"  predicated,"  that  is,  affirmed,  of  things.  All  that  ii 
needful  to  affirtn  is  that  a  certain  thing  belongs  to  • 
given  species  or  genus ;  and  that  to  belong  to  the  tjie- 
cies  is  to  possess  the  specific  differences ;  and  to  bek«; 
to  the  genus  is  to  possess  the  generic  differences.  We 
may  also,  if  we  please,  ajirm  (or  predicate)  that  tbe 
thing  does  belong  to  the  species,  or  does  possess  tbeope- 
ciAc  difference ;  but  this  power  of  affirming  has  no  ne«<l 
to  be  formally  proclaimed,  or  made  the  basis  of  iSe 
whole  scheme.  The  allied  term  "  predicament"  is  an- 
other case  where  an  abusive  prominence  is  given  to  tbe 
idea  of  predication.  The  predicaments,  or  cate^oriei, 
were  the  most  comprehensive  classes  of  all  existim 
things — under  such  heads  as  substance,  attribute,  qum- 
tity,  quality,  etc ;  and  it  could  be  predicated  of  iht- 
thing  falling  under  any  one  head  that  it  does  so  fall  lu- 
der.  Thus, "  virtue"  is  an  attribute ;  and  therefore  n 
might  say  that  "  attribute"  can  be  predicated  of  'vir- 
tue." But  the  notion  of  predicating  does  not  indicate 
the  main  fact  of  the  process  in  this  case,  any  more  thai 
"  predicable"  in  the  foregoing.  Classification,  and  not 
predication,  is  the  ruling  idea  in  each. — Chamben, 
Cydop.  8,  V. 

Pre.eininence  of  Chtistiaiilty,  L  e.  the  higher 
power  and  honor  due  to  Jesus  the  Christ.  This  doctrine 
is  laid  down  in  Colossians  i,  18.  In  all  things  in  nataie, 
in  person,  in  office,  work,  power,  and  honor,  Christ  hat 
the  pre-eminence  above  angels  and  men,  or  any  other 
creature.  But  a  man  has  no  pre-eminence  above  a  box 
as  to  his  body ;  he  is  liable  to  the  same  diseases  ami 
death  (Eccles.  iii,  19).  See  BibliolAeca  Sacra,  1863, 
p.  681 ;  Church  Remembrancer,  Jan.  1856,  p,  133  ■{. 

Pre-estabUahed  Harmony.    See  Lkibsitz. 

Pre-esdateaoe  of  J'eaaa  ChriatishisexistciKt 
before  he  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  That  he  reallv 
did  exist  is  taught  plainly  in  John  iii,  13;  vi,  5(1, 62, 
etc;  viii,  58;  xvii,  5,  24;  1  John  i,  2;  but  theie  are 
various  opinions  respecting  this  existence.  Some,  ac- 
knowledging, with  the  orthodox,  that  in  Jesus  Christ 
there  is  a  divine  nature,  a  rational  soul,  and  a  bumu 
bo<ly,  go  into  an  opinion  peculiar  to  themselves.  His 
body  was  formed  in  the  Virgin's  womb;  but  bis  huann 
sold — the  first  and  most  excellent  of  all  the  works  of 
God  —  they  suppose  was  brought  into  existence  be- 
fore the  creation  of  the  world,  and  subsisted  in  haiipr 
union  in  heaven  with  the  second  Person  of  tbe  Godbud 
till  bis  incarnation.  The  doctrine  is  thus  deaily  at 
forth  by  bishop  Bull  in  his  Defence  of  the  .VtoeiK  Creei': 
"All  the  Catholic  orators  of  the  first  three  centarics 
taught  that  Jesus  Christ,  he  who  was  afterwards  «i> 
called,  existed  before  he  became  man,  or  before  he  was 
born,  according  to  the  flesh,  of  tbe  Blessed  Mrgin,  in 
another  nature  far  mora  excellent  than  the  human  nat- 
ure;  that  he  appeared  to  holy  men,  giving  them  an 
earnest,  as  it  were,  of  bis  incarnation ;  that  he  alwavt 
presided  over  and  provided  for  the  Church,  which  iti 
time  to  come  he  would  redeem  with  his  own  blood,  and 
of  consequence  that,  fmm  the  beginning,  the  whole  or- 
der or  thread  of  the  divine  dispensation,  as  TettnlliaD 
speaks,  ran  through  him;  further  yet,  that  he  was  with 
tbe  Father  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  that 
by  him  all  things  were  made" 

Those  who  advocate  this  doctrine  differ  in  their 
christological  views  from  those  called  Ariana,  for  the 
Utter  ascribe  to  Christ  only  a  created  deity,  whereas  the 
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fonner  hold  hU  trae  and  proper  divioity.  They  differ 
from  the  Socinians,  who  believe  no  existence  of  Jesua 
Chrisi  before  hi»  incarnation ;  they  differ  from  the  Sabel- 
lims,  who  only  own  a  trinity  ofnamea;  they  differ  also 
from  the  generally  received  opinion,  which  is,  that 
Christ's  human  soul  began  to  exist  in  the  womb  of  his 
mother,  in  exact  oonfunnity  to  that  likeneaa  unto  his 
brethren  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks  (Heb.  ii,  17).  The 
writers  in  favor  of  the  pre-existence  of  Christ's  hu- 
man soul  recommend  their  opinion  by  these  argu- 
ments: I.  Christ  is  represented  as  his  Father's  messen- 
ger, or  angel,  being  distinct  from  his  Father,  sent  by  his 
Father,  long  before  his  incarnation,  to  perform  actions 
which  seem  to  be  too  low  for  the  dignity  of  pure  (God- 
head. The  appearances  of  Christ  to  the  patriarchs  are 
described  like  the  appearance  of  an  angel,  or  man  really 
distinct  from  God ;  yet  one  in  whom  God,  or  Jehovah, 
had  a  peculiar  indwelling,  or  with  whom  the  divine  nat- 
ure bad  a  personal  union.  2.  Christ,  when  he  came 
into  the  world,  is  said,  in  several  passages  of  Scripture, 
10  have  divested  himself  of  some  glory  which  he  had  be- 
fore bis  incarnation.  Now  if  there  had  existed  before 
this  time  nothing  but  his  divine  nature,  this  divine  nat- 
ure, it  ia  argued,  could  not  properly  have  divested  it- 
self of  any  glory  (John  xvii,  4,  5;  2  Cor.  viii,  9).  It 
cannot  be' said  of  God  that  he  became  poor:  be  is  infi- 
nitely self-sufficient ;  he  is  necessarily  and  eternally  rich 
in  perfections  and  glories.  Nor  can  it  be  said  of  Christ, 
as  man,  that  he  was  rich,  if  be  were  never  in  a  richer 
state  before  than  while  he  was  on  earth.  8.  It  seems 
needful,  say  those  who  embrace  this  opinion,  that  the 
soul  of  Jeaus  Christ  should  pre-exist,  that  it  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  give  its  previous  actual  consent  to  the 
great  and  painful  undertaking  of  making  atonement  for 
man's  sins.  It  was  the  human  soul  of  Christ  that  en- 
dured the  weakness  and  pain  of  his  infant  state,  all  the 
labors  and  fatigues  of  life,  the  reproaches  of  men,  and 
the  sufferings  of  death.  The  divine  nature  is  incapable 
of  suffering.  The  covenant  of  redemption  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son  is  therefore  represented  as  being 
made  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  To  suppose 
that  simple  Deity,  or  the  Divine  Essence,  which  is  the 
same  in  all  the  three  Personalities,  should  idake  a  cov- 
enant with  itself,  is  inconsistent. 

Dr.  Watts,  moreover,  supposes  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  pre-existence  of  the  soul  of  Christ  explains  dark  and 
difficult  Scriptures,  and  discovers  many  beauties  and 
proprieties  of  expression  in  the  Word  of  God,  which  on 
any  other  plan  lie  unobserved.  For  instance,  in  Col.  i, 
15^  etc,  Christ  is  described  as  the  image  of  the  invisible 
Ood,  the  first-born  of  every  creature.  His  being  the 
image  of  the  invisible  God  cannot  refer  merely  to  his 
divine  nature,  for  that  is  as  invisible  in  the  Son  as  in 
the  Father;  therefore  it  seems  to  refer  to  his  pre-exist- 
ent  soul  in  union  with  the  Godhead.  Again,  when  man 
is  said  to  be  created  in  the  image  of  God  (Gen.  i,  2),  it 
may  refer  to  the  God-man,  to  Christ  in  bis  pre-existent 
itate.  God  says, "  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after 
our  likeness."  "The  word  is  redoubled,  perhaps  to  inti- 
mate that  Adam  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  the  human 
tuul  of  Christ,  as  well  as  that  be  bote  something  of  the 
image  and  resemblance  of  the  divine  nature.  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Clarke,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  well-read 
student  of  Christology,  did  not  accept  the  general 
orthodox  view  of  the  Trinity  doctrine,  but  endeavored 
to  form  a  theory  holding  an  intermediate  place  between 
the  Atian  and  orthixlox  systems,  neither  allowing  Jesus 
to  be  called  a  creature  nor  admitting  his  equality  with 
the  Father.  He  held  that  from  the  beginning  there  ex- 
isted along  with  the  Father  a  second  Person,  called  the 
Word  or  Son,  who  derived  his  being,  attributes,  and 
powera  from  the  Father.  The  Jews  uniformly  main- 
tained the  pre-existence  of  the  Messiah.  In  English 
theology.  Dr.  Watts  was  the  ablest  espouser  of  this  doc- 
trine. In  American  theology  the  Rev.  Noah  Worcester 
advocate<l  Dr.  Watts's  theory,  but  with  decided  mo<l- 
ifications  founded  on  the  title  "  Son  of  God,"  which  is  so 


frequenUy  applied  to  Christ  in  the  N.  T.,  and  which 
Worcester  alleged  "must  import  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  Sou  of  the  Father  as  truly  as  Isaac  was  the  son  of 
Abraham ;  not  that  he  is  a  created  intelligent  being,  but 
a  being  who  properly  derived  his  existence  and  nat- 
ure from  God."  Mr.  Worcester  thus  maintains  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  not  a  self-existent  being,  for  it  is  impo^ 
sible  even  for  God  to  produce  a  self-existent  son ;  but 
as  Christ  derived  his  existence  and  nature  from  the 
Father,  he  is  as  truly  the  image  of  the  invisible  God  as 
Selh  was  the  likeness  of  Adam.  He  is  therefore  a  per- 
son of  divine  dignity,  constituted  the  creator  of  the 
world,  the  angel  of  God's  presence,  or  the  medium  by 
which  God  manifested  himself  to  the  ancient  patriarchs. 
According  to  this  theorj-  the  Son  of  GihI  became  man,  or 
the  Son  of  man,  by  becoming  the  soul  of  a  human  body. 

Those  who  object  to  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence 
of  the  human  soul  of  Christ  do  so  on  the  principle  that 
such  a  doctrine  weakens  and  subverts  that  of  his  divine 
personality,  and  assign  as  grounds  for  such  a  position 
that — 1.  A  pure  intelligent  spirit,  the  first,  the  most  an- 
cient, and  the  most  excellent  of  creatures,  created  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  so  exactly  resembles  the 
second  Person  of  the  Arian  Trinity  that  it  is  impossible 
to  show  the  least  difference  except  in  name.  2.  This 
pre-existent  Intelligence,  supposed  in  this  doctrine,  is  so 
confounded  with  those  other  intelligences  called  angels 
that  there  is  great  danger  of  mistaking  this  human  soul 
for  an  angel,  and  so  of  making  the  person  of  Christ  to 
consist  of  three  natures.  3.  If  Jesus  Christ  had  nothing 
in  common  like  the  rest  of  mankind  except  a  body,  how 
could  this  semi-conformity  make  him  a  real  man?  4. 
The  passages  qunt«d  in  proof  of  the  pre-existence  of  the 
human  stiul  of  Jesus  Christ  are  of  the  same  sort  with 
those  which  others  allege  in  proof  of  the  pre-existence 
of  all  human  souls.  S.  This  opinion,  by  ascribing  the 
dignity  of  the  work  of  redemption  to  this  sublime  hu- 
man soul,  detracts  from  the  deity  of  Christ,  and  renders 
the  last  as  passive  as  the  first  is  active.  6.  This  notion 
is  contrary  to  the  Scripture.  St.  Paul  says,  "  In  all 
things  it  behooved  him  to  be  made  like  unto  his  breth- 
ren" (Heb.  ii,  17) :  he  partook  of  all  our  infirmities  ex- 
cept sin.  St.  Luke  says,  *'  He  increased  in  stature  and 
wisdom"  (Luke  ii,  62).  Upon  the  whole,  this  scheme, 
adopted  to  relieve  the  difficulties  which  muvt  always 
surround  mysteries  so  great,  only  creates  new  ones. 
This  is  the  usual  fate  of  similar  specidations,  and  shows 
the  wisdom  of  resting  in  the  plain  interpretation  of 
the  Word  of  God.  See  Robinson,  Claude,  i,  214,  311 ; 
Watts,  Workt,  v,  274, 885 ;  Gill,  Body  ofDitinity,  ii,  51  s 
Robinson, /'^•a,  p.  140;  Vlemm^,  Chrutohgy;  Simpson, 
Apology  for  He  Trimly,  p.  190 ;  Hawker,  StrmOB  on  the 
Dicinily  of  ChritI,  p.  44,  45 ;  Ilaag,  llittuire  dea  Dogmet 
Chrit.;  Warteatcn,  JJogmatics ;  ii\MeT,I}ociriaeofSm; 
Liddon,  DitinUy  of  Chritt ;  Hagenbach,  //«/.  of  Doc- 
trines; Sludien  u.  KriHkm,  1860,  No.  8.  Com  p.  In- 
DWELLiKO  Scheme;  Jesus  Chhist. 

Pre-exlatents  (or  Preexlstianl)  is  the  name 
given  to  those  who  hold  the  hypothesis  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  souls,  or  the  doctrine  that,  at  the  beginning 
of  creation,  not  that  of  this  world  simply,  but  of  all 
worlds,  God  created  the  souls  of  all  men,  which,  how- 
ever, are  not4inited  to  the  body  till  the  individuals  for 
whom  they  are  destined  are  begotten  or  bom  into  the 
world.  According  to  this  theory,  says  Schedd, "  Men 
were  angelic  spirits  at  first.  Because  of  their  apostasy 
in  the  angelic  sphere,  they  were  transferred,  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  their  sin,  into  material  bodies  in  this  mun- 
dane sphere,  and  are  now  passing  through  a  disciplinary 
process,  in  order  to  be  restored,  all  of  them,  without 
exception,  to  their  pre-existent  and  angelic  condition. 
These  bodies  to  which  they  are  joined  come  into  exist- 
ence by  the  ordinarr  course  of  physical  propagation ;  so 
that  the  sensuous  and  material  part  of  human  nature 
has  no  existence  previous  to  Adam.  It  is  only  the  ra- 
tional and  spiritual  principle  of  which  a  preadamic  life 
is  asserted." 
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The  doctrine  of  pre-exUt«nce  first  found  it«  adrocates 
in  the  ChristUn  Church  in  the  2d  centui}'.  The  fathers 
Justin  Martyr,  Origen,  and  otheis  espoused  it,  particu- 
larly Origen,  who  became  its  principal  exponent  and 
advocate.  It  was  a  belief  very  prevalent  anciently,  and 
in  still  widely  spread  throughout  the  East.  The  Greek 
philosophers,  too,  especially  those  who  held  the  doc- 
trine of  trausmigraticQ  (q,  v.),  as  the  Pythagoreans, 
Kmpedocles,  and  even  Plato — if  with  him  pre-existence 
is  not  simply  a  symbolical  myth — were  familiar  with 
the  conception ;  and  so  were  the  Jews,  especially  the 
cabalists.  It  is  generally  received  by  the  modem 
Jews,  and  is  frequently  taught  in  the  writings  of  the 
rabbins.  One  declares  that  "  the  soul  of  man  had  an 
existence  anterior  to  the  formation  of  the  heavens,  they 
being  nothing  but  fire  and  water."  The  same  author 
asserts  that  "  the  human  soul  is  a  particle  of  the  Deity 
from  above,  and  is  eternal  like  the  heavenly  natures." 
A  similar  doctrine  is  believed  by  the  Pereian  Sofis 
(q.  v.).  With  the  pre-existents  should  also  be  classed 
the  roetempsycbosists,  fur  pre-existence  is  connected 
with  the  idea  of  melemptychosit  (q.  v.),  according  to 
which  doctrine  the  soul  was,  in  a  former  life,  in  punish- 
ment for  sin,  united  with  a  human  body,  in  order  to 
expiate,  by  the  miseries  of  earthly  existence,  anterior 
transgressions.  Therefore  St.  Augustine,  invoking  Cice- 
ro's authority,  says  (Contra  Julian,  iv,  16) :  "Ex  quibus 
humanie  vit«  erroribns  et  aerumnis  fit,  ut  interdum 
veteres  illi  sive  vates  sive  in  sacris  initiisque  tradendis 
•liviiue  mentis  interpretes,  qui  nos  ob  aliqua  scelera 
snsoepta  iii  vita  superiori  pcenarum  luendarum  causa 
esse  natos  dixerunt,  aliquid  vidisse  videantur."  Ne- 
mesius,  as  a  philosopher,  and  Prudentius,  as  a  poet,  seem 
to  have  been  the  only  defenders  of  the  pre-existence 
theory,  which  was  condemned  formally  in  the  Council 
of  Constantinople,  in  A.D.  540.  But  the  doctrine  has 
been  embraced  by  mystia  (q.  v.)  generally,  both  in  an- 
cient and  mo<lem  times;  and  has  since  been  revived,  in 
a  modified  form,  in  Oerman  theology,  by  Julius  MllUer, 
and  forms  the  basis  of  his  work  on  The  Christian  Doc- 
trine of  Sin,  one  of  the  deepest  works  in  modem  theol- 
ogy. In  American  theology  it  has  its  able  advocate  in 
Dr.  Edward  Beecher  (The  Conflict  of  Aga),  but  the 
Christian  Church  generally  has  thus  far  failed  to  give 
its  assent  to  it.  In  the  domain  of  philosophy,  direct  in- 
tellectual interest  in  this  doctrine  has  nearly  ceased  in 
modem  times;  yet  the  dream  —  for,  whether  true  or 
false,  it  is  and  can  be  nothing  but  a  dream  in  our  pres- 
ent state,  and  with  our  present  capabilities  of  knowl- 
edge—has again  and  again  haunted  individual  thinkers. 
Wordsworth  has  given  poetical  expression  to  it  in  his 
famous  ode,  fntimatiom  of  ImmorkUitji  from  RecoOec- 
tiom  of  Early  Childhood: 

"Onr  birth  Is  bat  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting. 
The  soul  that  rises  with  ns— nnr  Hfe's  star, 

Hsth  hsd  elsewhere  its  setting. 

And  cnmeth  from  afar, 
Not  In  entire  forgetrnlness. 
And  out  In  ntter  nakedness, 
Bnt  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 

From  Gira,  who  Is  our  home." 

The  latest  philosophy  of  Germany — that  of  Hegel  and 
of  the  younger  Fichte  {Piycholoifie  [1864])— has  moder- 
ately revived  the  doctrine,  and,  with  the  alliance  of  such 
theologians  as  Muller,  may  crowd  it  into  prominent 
ronsideratioD  upon  the  Church.  It  remains  for  us  to 
«iy  here  that  the  name  Preexittiani  was  given  to  the 
ailvocates  of  this  belief  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
Viealiani,  those  who  hold  to  the  immediate  creation  of 
the  human  soul  at  the  moment  of  the  production  of  the 
b<xly;  and  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Tradncianiitt, 
who  held  that  children  received  soul  as  well  as  body 
from  their  parents.  See  Cudworth,  InteUectual  Derd- 
opmmt  of  the  Univtree;  Delitzsch,  Biblical  PtychoL  p. 
41-48;  Lawson,  Churdk  of  Christ;  Goodwin,  Works; 
Register,  Studien  u.  Kritihen,  1829-87,  s.  v.  SeeU ;  West- 
minsler  Rev.  April,  I860;  BiUiotheca  Sacra,  Jan.  1855, 
p.  156;  Methodist  Rev.  Oct.  1853,  p.  667.    (J.  H. W.) 


Prefaces  (Immolalio;  the  Gallican  CemMotw 
missa ;  the  priest's  witness  to  the  rere  dign»tm  of  the 
people ;  the  Hozarabic  and  Gallican  Ulatio  or  Mo/io), 
certain  short  occasional  forms  in  the  communion-service 
of  the  Church  of  England,  which  are  introduced  in  par- 
ticular festivals,  more  especially  Christmas,  Easter,  As- 
cension, and  seven  days  after ;  also  Whit-Sunday  and  six 
days  after,  together  with  Trinity-Sunday.  They  are 
introduced  by  the  priest  immediately  beforo  the  an- 
them beginning,  "  Therefore  with  angels,  archangels," 
etc  "  This  anthem  is  a  song  of  praise,  or  an  act  of 
profound  adoration,"  says  dean  Comber, "  equally  proper 
at  all  times ;  but  the  Church  calls  upon  us  more  espe- 
cially to  use  it  on  her  chief  festivals,  in  remembrance  of 
those  events  which  are  then  celebrated.  Thus,  on  Christ- 
mas-day, the  priest,  having  said  '  It  is  very  meet,  right, 
and  our  bounden  duty  that  we  should  at  all  times,  and 
in  all  places,  give  thanks  unto  thee,  O  Lord  [  Holy  Fa- 
ther] Almighty,  everlastiug  God,'  adds  the  proper  pref- 
ace which  assigns  the  reason  for  peculiar  thankfubieas 
on  that  particular  day,  viz.:  'Because  thou  didst  give 
Jesus  Christ,  thine  only  Son,  to  he  bom  as  at  this  time 
for  us;  who,  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was 
made  very  man,  of  the  Virgin  Mary  his  mother,  and 
that  without  spot  of  sin,  to  make  us  clean  from  all  sin; 
therefore,  with  angels,'  etc 

"The  antiquity  of  such  prefaces  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  mentioned  and  enjoined  by 
the  103d  canon  of  the  African  code,  which  code  was 
formed  of  the  decisions  of  many  councils  prior  to  the 
date  of  418.  The  decay  of  devotion  let  fall  the  apoett^ 
ical  and  primitive  use  of  daily  and  weekly  communions, 
and  the  people  in  the  later  ages  did  not  receive  but  at 
the  greater  festivals;  upon  which  custom  there  were 
added  to  the  generd  preface  mentioned  before  some 
special  prefaces  relating  to  the  peculiar  mercy  of  that 
feast  on  which  they  did  communicate,  the  Church  think- 
ing it  6t  that,  since  every  festival  was  instituted  to  re- 
member some  great  mercy,  therefore  they  who  received 
on  such  a  day,  besides  the  general  praises  offered  for  all 
God's  mercies,  should  at  the  Lord's  table  make  a  special 
memorial  of  the  mercy  proper  to  that  festival ;  and  this 
seemed  so  rational  to  our  reformers  that  they  have  re- 
tained those  proper  prefaces  which  relate  to  Christma^ 
Easter,  Ascension-day,  Whit-Sunday,  and  Trinity-Sun- 
day, so  as  to  praise  God  for  the  mercies  of  Christ's  birth, 
resurrection,  and  ascension,  for  the  sending  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  for  the  true  faith  of  the  holy  Trinity.  On 
the  greater  festivals  there  are  proper  prefaces  appointed, 
which  are  also  to  be  repeated,  in  case  there  be  a  com- 
munion, for  seven  days  after  the  festivals  tbemsdvta 
(excepting  that  for  Whit^Sunday,  which  is  to  be  repeat- 
ed only  six  days  after,  because  Trinity-Sunday,  which 
is  the  seventh,  hath  a  preface  peculiar  to  itself) ;  to  the 
end  that  the  mercies  may  be  the  better  remembered  by 
often  repetition,  and  also  that  all  the  people  (who  in 
most  places  cannot  communicate  all  in  one  day)  may 
have  other  opportunities,  within  those,  eight  days,  to 
join  in  praising  Go<l  for  such  great  blessings."  "The 
reason,"  says  bishop  Sparrow,  "of  the  Church's  length- 
ening out  these  high  feasts  for  several  days  is  plain; 
the  subject-matter  of  them  is  of  so  high  a  nature,  and 
so  neariy  concerns  our  salvation,  that  one  day  would 
be  too  little  to  meditate  upon  them,  and  pniiae  God 
for  them  as  we  ought.  A  bodily  deliverance  may  just- 
ly require  one  day  of  thanksgiving  and  joy;  biit  the 
deliverance  of  the  soul  by  the  blessings  commemorated 
on  those  times  deserves  a  much  longer  time  of  praise 
and  acknowledgment.  Since,  therefore,  it  would  be  in- 
jurious to  Christians  to  have  their  joy  and  thankful- 
ness for  such  mercies  confined  to  one  day,  the  Chorch, 
upon  the  times  when  these  unspeakable  blessings  were 
wrought  for  us,  invites  us,  by  her  most  seasonable  com- 
mands and  counsels,  to  fill  our  hearts  with  joy  and 
thankfulness,  and  let  them  overfiow  eight  days  togeth- 
er." "  The  reason  of  their  being  fixed  to  eight  days," 
saj-s  Wheatley  (Book  of  Common  Prayer'),  "  is  taken 
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ftom  the  practice  of  the  Jews,  who  by  God's  appoint- 
ment obeerred  their  greater  festivals,  some  of  tbem  for 
seren,  and  one— namely,  the  Feast  of  Tabemades — for 
eight  days.  And  therefore  the  primitive  Church,  think- 
ing that  the  obaervalion  of  Christian  festivals  (of  which 
the  Jewish  feasts  were  only  types  and  shadows)  ought 
not  to  come  short  of  them,  lengthened  out  their  higher 
feasts  to  eight  days." 

These  prefaces  are  very  ancient,  though  there  were 
tome  of  them  as  they  stood  in  the  Latin  service  of  later 
date.  For  as  there  are  ten  in  that  service,  whereof  the 
last,  concerning  the  Virgin  Maty,  was  added  by  pope 
Urban  (1095),  so  it  follows  that  the  rest  must  be  of 
a  moie  remote  antiquity.  The  Church  of  Borne 
hokb  that  they  were  composed  by  Gelasios  in  memory 
ijf  Christ's  singing  a  hymn  with  his  disciple*  after  the 
Last  Sapper,  the  Jews  at  their  Paschal  supper  singing 
seven  Psalms  (Psa.  cxiii-cxix).  Pope  Sixtus  added  to 
ibtm  the  TerScmetat.  Pope  Victor  calls  them  cqptftita. 
From  the  6th  to  the  11th  century  the  We«tem  Church 
had  prefaces  for  every  festival,  but  after  that  date  they 
were  reduced  to  nine,  and  are  enumerated  by  pope  Pela- 
gins  and  Alexander  as  Easter,  the  Ascension,  Pentecost, 
Christmas,  the  Apparition  of  Christ  (Epiphany),  the 
Apostles,  Holy  Trinity,  Cross,  and  Quadragesima.  The 
eocharist  of  Paol  (1  Cor.  xiv,  16)  and  St.  Justin  is  prob- 
ably the  germ  of  the  Western  preface  and  the  long 
Uuinksgiving  prayer  corresponding  to  it  in  the  Greek 
Church.  The  Greeks,  by  the  way,  use  only  one  pref- 
ace. The  Church  of  England  has  retained  five,  and 
those  npon  the  principal  festivals  of  the  year,  which  re- 
late only  to  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  not  to  any 
saint.  "  In  this '  preface'  a  distinction  is  made  between 
oefemonies  which  were  introduced  with  a  good  design, 
and  in  prooess  of  time  abused,  and  those  which  had  a 
corrupt  origin,  and  were  at  the  beginning  vain  and  in- 
agirificant.  The  last  kind  the  Reformers  entirely  re- 
jected, but  the  first  were  still  used  for  decency  and  edi- 
lication.  Some  well-dispoeed  Christians  were  so  attached 
lo  ancient  forms  that  they  would,  on  no  account,  suffer 
the  least  deviation. from  them;  others  were  fond  of  in- 
novation in  everything.  Between  these  extremes  a 
mkklle  way  bad  been  carefully  observed  by  the  Re- 
formers. Many  oeremonies  had  been  so  grossly  abused 
by  npeiBtitinn  and  avarice  that  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
move them  altogether;  but  since  it  was  fit  to  use  some 
ceiemonies  for  the  sake  of  decency  and  order,  it  seemed 
better  to  retain  those  that  were  old  than  to  invent  new. 
8(ill,it  moat  be  remembered  that  those  which  were  kept 
tested  not  on  the  same  foundation  as  the  law  of  God, 
and  might  be  altered  for  reasonable  causes;  and  the 
Eaglisb  Beformen,  in  keeping  them,  neither  condemned 
thme  nations  which  thought  tbem  inexpedient,  nor 
prescribed  them  to  any  other  nation  than  their  own" 
iCarwithen,  UiM.  of  Ike  Church  of  Englaniji).  See, 
besides  the  authorities  already  referred  to,  Walcott, 
;i'acTni  Ardiaolog!),».v.;  Hook,  CAurci  Dicliomuy, 
»,  V. 

Prehlstoiio  Man.    See  Pkeadamite. 

Preiosler,  Johann  Jtistinas,  a  German  painter 
and  engraver  of  repute,  was  bom  at  Nuremberg  Dec.  4, 
1696.  Hia  father,  johann  Daniel,  was  his  early  roaster; 
then  he  spent  eight  years  in  Italy,  and  after  his  return 
t»  Germany  succeeded  his  (ather  iu  the  direction  of 
the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Aru  at  Nuremberg  (1~42). 
Among  hte  works,  several  of  which  were  engraved, 
we  mention  the  Burial  of  the  Lord,  the  Ark  of  the 
Conmat,  the  TrfoufiguraHon,  Chritt  crowned  with 
Thmu,  Chritt  before  Herod,  the  Cure  of  the  iMtne. 
He  engraved  the  paintings  of  Rubens  in  the  church  of 
(he  Jeniita  at  Antwerp,  twenty  drawings  (Nuremberg, 
1734,  foL) ;  a  collection  of  fifty  of  the  most  beautiful 
statoes  of  Home,  after  the  drawings  of  Bouchardon 
(iUd.  1732,  foL);  and  Omametiti  d  Architatura,  He 
•lied  at  Mntembcnrg  Feb.  17, 1771.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Gaerale,  a.  r. 


Preisaler,  Johann  Martin,  an  engraver,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Nuremberg  March  14, 
1716.  After  learning,  under  the  direction  of  his  father 
and  his  brothers,  the  arts  of  drawing  and  engraving,  be 
went  to  Paris  in  1739,  where  he  made  several  engrav- 
ings for  the  Galerie  de  Versailles.  In  1744  he  was  called 
as  professor  of  the  art  of  engraving  to  Copenhagen,  was 
subsequently  honored  with  the  title  of  engraver  to  the 
court,  and  received  other  honorable  distinctions.  Among 
his  numerous  and  much  esteemed  engravings  we  men- 
lion,  of  sacred  subjects  and  ecclesiastical  historic  in- 
terest, the  Cardinal  of  Bouillon;  J.  Andrew  Cramer; 
Ballh,  ifunler;  Struaaee;  if.  Luther;  Grttert;  Juel's 
Klopttock;  Ralfaelle's  Madonna  of  the  Chair,  a  work  in 
which  we  find  in  the  highest  degree  all  the  excellent 
qualities  of  Preiaeler ;  Paul  Veronese's  Carrying  of  Ike 
Crou ;  Rosa's  Jonah  preaching  to  the  Ninevitee ;  Guido's 
XinutandSemintmii;  Stxbentfa  Mary,  Mother  of  Grace, 
and  St.  CecUiat  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  after 
Vanloo;  the  Judgment  offiolomon  and  the  Happy  Meet- 
ing, after  his  own  sketches ;  the  Inoculation  of  the  Cotiu- 
lat  of  Bermtorf;  Motet,  »tt£T  iiichnel  Angela.  Preiss- 
ler  made  several  engravings  for  the  Museum  of  Florence 
and  for  the  antique  marbles  of  Dresden.  He  died  at 
Copenhagen  Nov.  17,  1794.  — Hoefer,  Ifouv.  Biog.  Gi- 
nirale,  s.  v.  See  Will,  NUrnbergiiidiet  Lexikon,  and 
Supplement  of  Nopitsch.-Fuessli,  AUgem.  Kiimtlerlexi- 
kon;  Nagler,  A'euet  AUgem.  KOnttlerlexikun. 

Preia'wrerk,  Samuel,  Dr„  a  Swiss  theologian,  was 
bom  Sept.  19, 1799,  at  Rumlingen,  Switzerland.  After 
having  completed  his  theological  studies  at  Basle,  he 
was  appointed  in  1824  a  minister  at  the  Orphan-house, 
and  in  1828  he  succeeded  R.  Sticr  (q.  v.)  as  professor  at 
the  Mission-house.  He  had  hardly  entered  upon  a  new 
field  of  ministerial  laliors  in  1830  at  Muttenz,  when  the 
revolution  broke  out,  which  ooropelled  him  to  leave  the 
place,  and  two  years  afterwards  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Old -Testament  exegesis  and  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  the  £cole  de  Theologie  of  the  Evangelical 
Society  at  Geneva.  In  1837  he  returned  to  Basle,  was 
appointed  deacon  in  1840,  and  in  184S  pastor  of  St. 
Leonliard,  occupying  at  the  some  time  the  chair  for 
Old -Testament  exegesis  at  the  university.  From 
1859  he  'occupied  the  position  as  antistes,  or  super- 
intendent, of  the  Church  at  Basle,  till  he  was  called  to 
his  rest  in  1871.  Preiswerk  was  an  excellent  preacher 
and  poet,  and  bis  fine  missionary  hymn,  "  Ditt  itt  der 
Gemeinde  StSrke,"  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
Mrs.  Winkworth  (Lyra  Germ,  ii,  88  — "Hark!  the 
Church  proclaims  her  honor").  He  also  published.  Da* 
alte  and  neue  Morgenland  fur  Freunde  der  heiligen 
Schrijl  (Basle,  1834-40)  -.—Die  Nettorianer  oder  die  10 
Slamme  Iiraelt  (ibid.  1843);  this  is  a  translation  of 
The  Nettoriant,  or  the  Lott  Tribet,  by  A.  Grant  (q.  v.) : 
— Grammaire  Uibraique,pricedee  Sun  Frecii  hittorique 
tur  la  Ixingue  I/ebraique  (3d  ed.  1871).  See  FUrat, 
Bibliotheca  Judaica,  iii,  120;  Zuchnld,  Bibliotheca  The- 
ologicn,  iii,  1012;  Steinscbncider,  Bibliogr.  Handbuch,  p. 
112;  Peck,  Samuel  Preiswerk,  in  the  "Evangel.  Mes- 
senger" (Cleveland,  Ohio,  1877) ;  Koch,  Getdiichle  det 
deuttehen  KirchenUedet,  vii,  99  sq.  j  Knapp,  Evangelitcher 
Liedertchatz,  s.  v.     (R  P.) 

Prejudice  (prajudico,  to  judge  before  inquiry)  u 
a  prejudging,  that  is,  forming  or  adopting  an  opinion 
concerning  anything  before  the  grounds  of  it  have  been 
fairly  or  fully  considered.  The  opinion  may  be  true  or 
false ;  but  in  so  far  as  the  grounds  of  it  have  not  been 
examined,  it  is  erroneous  or  without  proper  evidence. 
"  In  most  cases  prejudices  arc  opinions  which,  on  some 
account,  men  are  pleased  with,  independently  of  any 
conviction  of  their  truth ;  and  which,  therefnre,  they 
are  afraid  to  examine,  lest  they  should  find  them  to  be 
false.  Prejudices,  then,  are  unreasonable  Judgments, 
formed  or  held  under  the  influence  of  some  other  motive 
than  the  love  of  tmth.  They  may  therefore  be  classed 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  motivet  from  which  they 
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result  These  motives  are  either,  1,  pleasurable,  inno- 
cent, and  social;  or,  2,  they  are  malignant"  (Taylor, 
KUmenU  of  Thought).  Dr.Reid  (Intdt.  Power;  essay 
vi,  ch.  viii)  has  treated  of  prejuiUca,  or  the  causes  of 
error,  according  to  the  classification  given  of  them  by 
lord  Bacon,  under  the  name  of  idoU,  Locke  (^E—ay  on 
the  Human  UnderManding,  bk.  iv,  ch.  xx)  has  treated 
of  the  causes  of  error.  Some  excellent  observations  on 
the  prejudicet  peculiar  to  men  of  study  may  be  seen  in 
Malebranche  (i'earcA  after  Truth).  See  Chrittian  Ex- 
aminer and  Gen.  Rev.  iv  (1880),  280. 

Prelacy.  The  organization  of  the  Christian  Church 
was  in  the  beginning  eminently  simple,  free,  and  popu- 
lar. The  government  of  the  Church  was  at  first  a  pure 
democracy,  allowing  to  all  its  constituents  the  most  en- 
larged freedom  of  voluntary  religious  association.  Prel- 
acy takes  its  name  and  character  from  the  assumed  pre- 
rogatives of  the  bishop  as  a  distinct  order  or  rank — pra- 
hui,  preferred,  promoted  over  others.  It  began  in  the 
2d  century  with  the  distinctiVi  between  pretbt/ter  and 
bit/top,  which  were  originally  identical,  merely  different 
names  for  the  same  office.  In  the  New  Test,  the  appel- 
lations as  titles  of  bishops  and  presbyters  are  the  same. 
They  are  required  to  possess  the  same  qualifications  and 
to  perform  the  same  official  duties;  neither  was  there 
in  the  apostolical  churches  any  ordinary  and  permanent 
class  of  officers  superior  to  the  presbyters. 

I.  fn  the  Early  Church, — Various  circumstances  con- 
spired to  give  certain  of  the  clergy  influence  and  dis- 
tinction over  others.  The  pastors  of  churches  founded 
by  the  apostles  took  precedence  of  presbyters  of  later 
and  subordinate  churches.  The  churches  of  Jerusalem, 
Antioch,  Ephesus,  Corinth,  etc.,  became  central  points 
of  influence  which  gave  importance  to  their  incumbents. 
They  were  the  principal  agents  in  appointing  new  sta- 
tions for  the  e.Ttension  of  the  Christian  Church  and  in 
the  organization  of  new  churches  dependent  on  the  par- 
ent institution.  With  the  increase  of  these  chapels  a 
parochial  system  of  churches  arose,  more  or  less  relying 
on  the  central  Church  for  support  and  spiritual  instruc- 
tors— all  of  which  gave  to  the  prelate  of  the  metropolis 
importance  and  pre-eminence  over  his  subordinate  pres- 
byters. 

In  their  persecutions  the  feebler  churches  relied  for 
relief  and  protection  on  the  parent  Church.  In  their 
ecclesiastical  assemblies  the  bishop  of  the  metropolitan 
Church  was  of  course  the  leading  spirit,  the  moderator 
of  the  assembly,  giving  direction  to  their  deliberations 
and  the  results  of  the  council  He  was  still  only  primus 
inter  paret,  foremost  among  his  equals  in  rank  in  the 
ministry.  Prelacy  had  not  yet  taken  form  and  char- 
acter by  asserting  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the 
bishop,  but  the  concessions  granted  began  in  time  to  be 
claimed  as  an  official  right.  Baptism  was  one  of  the 
rights  of  the  bishop  in  the  2d  century  ("  Dandi  baptis- 
mum  quidem  habet  summus  sacenlos  qui  est  episcnpus," 
Tertullian,  De  Cap.  §  7).  The  imposition  of  hands  by 
the  bishop  in  baptism  and  ordination  soon  followed  as  a 
prescriptive  right  of  the  bishop.  This  right  was  soon 
accorde<l  to  the  presbyters  and  deacons  by  the  authority 
of  the  bishop — noa  (amen  fine  tpiscopi  uuctoriiate.  In 
the  unity  of  the  Church  and  its  officers  Cyprian  sought 
safely  and  defence  both  from  the  schismatic  efforts  of 
Felicissimus  and  Novatian  and  the  persecution  of  De- 
cius,  A.D.  251.  "No  safety  but  in  the  Church" — extra 
eccletiam  nulla  lalus.  As  is  the  branch  to  the  tree,  the 
stream  to  the  fountain,  and  the  membere  to  the  body, 
so  is  the  constituency  to  the  Church.  Moreover,  the 
bishop  is  the  embodiment  of  the  Church,  and  there 
can  be  no  Church  without  a  bishop  (Cyprian,  De  Unit. 
Eccles,  ep.  4, 6).  The  bishop  is  appointed  of  God  and 
invested  with  inviolable  authority  to  rule  over  the 
Church.  Such  are  the  divine  rights  which  were  as- 
sumed by  Cyprian  as  prelate  of  the  Church,  invested 
with  divine  authority  and  power  over  the  Church  of 
Christ.  The  bishop  now  claimed  affinity  with  the  Jew- 
ish priesthood,  a  daysman  of  the  laity,  the  medium  of 


grace  from  God  to  man,  and  the  recipient  of  spiribal 
illumination  and  divine  guidance.  The  synodical  letter 
of  the  Council  of  Carthage  contains  similar  pretensions 
("Placuit  nobis,  Sancto  Spiritu  suggerente,  et  Domi- 
no per  visiones  multas  et  manifestas  admouente").  .K 
sacerdotal  caste  was  formed  by  Cyprian  about  A.I).  230, 
who  claimed  the  prerogative  of  a  distinct  order  of  the 
priesthood,  separate  from  and  superior  to  the  presby- 
ters. Pnelati,  bishops,  diocesan  bishops  were  the  titles 
designating  the  assumed  prerogatives. 

Provincial  synods  began  now  to  be  held,  in  which  the 
presbytera  were  for  a  time  admitted,  but  the  predom- 
inant influence  of  the  bishops  directed  the  deliberalkins 
and  enacted  the  laws  of  the  synod.  Thus  they  became 
the  law-makers  of  the  Church  by  the  exercis*  of  their 
prelatical  authority  under  the  guidance  of  the  Divine 
.Spirit — Spiritu  IHvino  Muggerente.  Gradually  thej- con-, 
stituted  themselves  at  once  the  enactors  and  the  ex- 
ecutors of  the  ordinances  of  the  Church. 

The  rule  of  the  priesthood  was  made  more  stringent 
over  private  members  of  the  Church.  In  their  tnvds 
they  were  required  to  have  letters  of  recommendation — 
lilermformata,  ckriea,  canonicm — from  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese.  A  long  course  of  catechetical  instruction  and 
probation  was  required  for  admission  to  the  Church. 
Rigorous  and  relentless  was  the  discipline  of  offending 
constituents.  Subordinate  ordere  of  the  clergy  were 
created — subdeacons,  acolytes,  readers,  exorcists,  door- 
keepers, etc. — all  having  the  effect  to  exalt. the  rank  of 
the  prelate  as  prominent  above  all.  But  the  prelatica] 
aspirations  of  bishops  were  restricted  by  the  controlling 
influence  which  the  laity  still  retained  over  the  elec- 
tions of  the  Church.  This  was  gradually  restricted  by 
a  crafty  policy  of  having  the  candidates  nominated  by 
the  subordinate  clergy  and  their  election  confirmed  by 
the  bishop. 

But  a  master  stroke  of  policy  was  requisite  to  obtain 
control  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church.  It  was  accom- 
plished by  successive  expe<lient8  through  a  period  of 
considerable  time.  The  apostolic  injunction  was  care- 
fully urged  on  the  Church  to  lay  aside  for  charitable 
purposes  "  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  or  of  the  month 
a  store  as  God  had  prospered  them"  (1  Cor.  xvi,  2).  At 
their  love-feasts  and  sacramental  seasons  contribulioni 
were  required  as  voluntary  offerings — indeed,  as  late  as 
Tertullian  ("  Nam  nemo  compellitur,  sed  sponte  confert," 
ApoL  §  39).  Tithes  began  to  be  urged  ujwn  the  meoi- 
bers  of  the  Church  as  early  as  the  3d  contun-,  bui  to 
the  honor  of  the  Church  the  offerings  and  contribatioos 
continued  to  be  voluntary  on  the  part  of  its  membere. 
Whatever  taxes  were  imposed  in  later  times  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  worship  and  of  the  clei^^  were 
effected  by  the  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  Sute 
under  the  Christian  emperors.  On  the  rales  of  the 
Church  requiring  the  gratuitous  performance  of  relig- 
ious offices  the  following  references  may  be  consulted: 
Concil.  Illiber.  c.  48 ;  Gelasius,  Epitt.  1,  aL  9,  c  5 ;  Gre- 
gorins  Naz.  Orat.  40;  Gratian,  Detr.  c  I,  qu.  i,  c.  lii 
Concil.  TruUan.  ii,  c  23 ;  Jerome,  Qaatt,  Uebr.  in 
Gen.  23. 

The  Council  of  Braga,  in  Portugal,  A.D.  1>SS,  ordered 
a  tripartite  division  of  the  property  of  the  Church — one 
for  the  bishop,  one  for  the  other  clergy,  and  the  thini 
for  the  lighting  and  repairs  of  the  church.  According 
to  another  authority  four  divisions  were  made,  of  which 
one  portion  was  for  the  poor. 

II.  Under  the  iE,'»i/>eror».— When  Christianity  was  the 
religion  of  the  State,  various  other  revenues  accrued  to 
the  Church  and  the  bishop.  Upon  the  abolition  of  the 
heathen  rites,  under  Theodosins  the  Great  and  his  sons 
the  property  of  the  heathen  temples  and  priests  which 
fell  to  the  State  was  delivered  over  to  the  Crhrislisn 
clergy,  or  at  least  was  appropriated  to  ecclesiastical 
uses  (Cod.  Theodot,  lib.  xvi,  tit.  10,  leg.  19-21 ;  cnoip. 
.Sozom.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  v,  c  7,  16).  On  the  same 
principle  the  ecclesiastical  property  of  heretics  was  con- 
fisciteJ  and  made  over  to  the  Catholic  Church,  as,  for 
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intance,  in  tbe  case  of  the  Novatiang  (Cot/.  Theodot. 
lib.  xri,  tit.  5,  leg.  62;  Socrat.  Hitt.  EecL  lib.  vii,  c.  7). 
It  wu  also  enacted  that  the  property  of  such  of  tbe 
cWrgT  as  died  without  heirs,  and  of  those  who  had  re- 
linquished their  duties  without  sufficient  cause,  should 
Upae  to  tbe  Church  funds  (Cud  Theodoi.  lib.  v,  tit.  3, 
leg.  50 ;  Cod.  Jiutin.  lib.  x,  tit.  8,  leg.  20, 58 ;  Cod.  .\ov. 
i.  c  4 ;  128,  c.  42).  The  Church  was  also  made  the  heir 
iif  all  martrrs  and  confessors  who  died  without  leaving 
<ny  near  relative*  (Euaeb.  Vit.  Const,  lib.  ii,  c.  86). 
The  deigy  enjoyed  many  privileges  by  which  on  the 
one  hand  they  were  in  a  measure  shielded  from  the 
operations  of  tbe  law,  and  on  the  other  were  intrusted 
vith  civil  and  judicial  authority  over  the  laity.  Three 
paiticulara  are  suted  by  Planck:  1.  In  certain  cinl 
caies  they  exercised  a  direct  jurisdiction  over  the  laity. 
2.  The  State  submitted  entirely  to  them  tbe  adjudica- 
tion of  all  offences  of  the  laity  of  a  religious  nature.  8. 
Certain  other  cases,  styled  ecclesiastical,  cauta  fccktint- 
liar,  were  tried  before  them  exclusively.  The  practical 
influence  of  these  arrangements  and  tbeir  effects  upon 
the  cleigy  and  the  Isity  are  detailed  by  the  same  au- 
thor, to  whom  we  must  refer  the  reader QOeifU.-Verfiui. 
i.  soft  sq.).  The  laity  were  ultimately  separated  from 
the  control  of  the  revenues  which  they  contributed  for 
the  maiutenance  of  the  government  of  the  Chureb  and 
for  charitable  purposes.  All  measures  of  this  nature,  in- 
Mead  of  originating  with  the  people,  as  in  all  popular 
goremments,  began  and  ended  with  the  priesthood 
{Cone.  Can.  Can.  7, 8;  Bracar.  xi,  c  7;  the  canons  al- 
luded to  clearly  indicate  tbe  unjust  and  oppressive 
operations  of  this  system).  The  wealth  of  tbe  laity  was 
now  made  to  flow  in  streams  into  the  Church.  New 
expedients  were  devised  to  draw  money  from  them. 
(It  was  a  law  of  tbe  Church  in  tbe  4tb  century  that  the 
laity  should  every  Sabbath  partake  of  the  sacrament, 
the  effect  of  which  law  was  to  augment  the  revenues  of 
the  Chureh,  each  communicant  being  required  to  bring 
his  offering  to  the  altar.  Afterwards,  when  this  cnsloro 
«ss  discontinued,  the  offering  was  still  claimed  [Cong. 
Agalk.  A.D.  585,  c  4]).  Constantino  himself  contrib- 
uted large  sums  to  enrich  tbe  coffers  of  the  Church, 
which  he  also  authorized,  A.D.82I,  to  inherit  property 
by  will  {Cod.  Theodot.  4, 16,  tit.  2,  leg.  4 ;  Euseb.  lib.  x, 
c  6;  Stnomen,  lib.  i,  c  8;  lib.  v,  c  5).  This  permis- 
rioo  opened  new  sources  of  wealth  to  the  bishops,  while 
it  presented  equal  incentives  to  tbeir  cupidity.  With 
what  address  they  employed  their  newly  acquired  rights 
is  apparent  from  the  fact  stated  by  Planck,  that "  in  tbe 
•pace  of  ten  yean  every  man  at  bis  decease  left  a  legacy 
to  the  Church,  and  within  fifty  years  the  clergy  in  the 
KTcral  provinces,  under  the  color  of  the  Church,  held  in 
their  possessions  one-tenth  part  of  tbe  entire  property  of 
the  province.  By  the  end  of  the  4th  centnty  the  em- 
perm  themselves  were  obliged  to  interpose  to  check  the 
accnmulation  of  these  immense  revenues — a  measure 
which  Jerome  said  "  be  could  not  regret,  but  he  could 
onlv  regret  that  his  brethren  had  made  it  necessary" 
(Plancl^  GtMlL-Verfau.  i,  281;  comp.  Pertsch,  Kir- 
dmigach.e.9,%  11). 

Prelacy  also  gained  great  power  from  the  Chureh  by 
controlling  the  elections  of  tbe  clergy.  The  sovereign 
rights  of  the  people  in  their  free  elective  franchise  began 
at  an  early  period  to  be  invaded.  The  final  result  of 
thew  changes  was  a  total  disfranchisement  of  the  laity 
snd  the  sabstitution  of  an  ecclesiastical  despotism  in 
the  place  of  tbe  elebtive  government  of  the  primitive 
Choieh.  Of  these  changes  one  of  the  most  effective 
was  the  attempt,  by  means  of  correspondence  and  ecde- 
saitical  synods,  to  consolidate  the  churches  into  one 
OuTci  tmietrtal,  to  impose  upon  them  a  uniform  code 
of  laws,  and  establish  an  ecclesiastical  polity  adminis- 
tered by  the  clergy.  The  idea  of  a  holy  catholic  Church 
and  of  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  for  tbe  government 
of  the  same  was  wholly  a  conception  of  the  priesthood. 
Wbatever  may  have  been  the  motives  with  which  thi!> 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  was  finit  promul- 


gated, it  prepared  the  way  for  tbe  overthrow  of  the 
popular  govemment  of  the  Church. 

Above  all,  tbe  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  the 
priesthood  aimed  a  fatal  blow  at  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  The  clergy  were  no  longer  the  servants  of  tbe 
people,  chosen  by  them  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  but 
an  independent  and  privileged  order,  like  the  Levitical 
priesthood,  and,  like  them,  by  divine  right  invested 
with  peculiar  prerogatives.  This  independence  they 
began  by  degrees  to  assert  and  to  exereise.  Tbe  bishop 
began  in  the  3d  century  to  appoint  at  pleasure  his  own 
deacons  and  other  inferior  orders  of  the  clergy.  In 
other  appointments,  also,  he  endeavored  to  disturb  the 
freedom  of  the  elections  and  to  direct  them  agreeably  to 
his  own  will  (Pertach,  Kirchmgttch.  da  drit.  Juhrhund. 
p.  439-454;  Planck,  GaeU.-Ver/au.  i,  183).  Against 
these  encroachments  of  ecclesiastical  ambition  and 
power  tbe  people  continued  to  oppose  a  firm  but  in- 
effectual resistance.  They  asserted,  and  in  a  measure 
maintained,  their  primitive  right  of  choosing  their  own 
spiritual  teachers  (Gieseler,  i,  272;  for  a  more  full  and 
detailed  account  of  these  changes  of  ecclesiastical  policy 
and  of  the  means  by  which  they  were  introduced,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  volume  of  J.  G.  Planck,  Getch. 
der  chrUl.-KirchL  GexUtc/iafttirr/iuttmg,  i,  149-212, 
488  sq.).  There  are  on  record  instances  in  the  4tb,  and 
even  in  tbe  5th  century,  where  tbe  appointment  of  a 
bishop  was  effectually  resisted  by  tbe  refusal  of  the  peo- 
ple to  ratify  the  nomination  of  the  candidate  to  a  vacant 
see  (Gregorius  Naz.  Oral.  10;  comp.  Oral.  19,  p.  308; 
21,  p.  877 ;  Bingham,  bk.  iv,  ch.  i,  §  3 ;  Planck,  i,  440, 
n.  10).  The  rule  had  been  established  by  decree  of 
councils,  and  often  repeated,  requiring  the  presence  and 
unanimous  concurrence  of  all  tbe  provincial  bishops  in 
the  election  and  ordination  of  one  to  tbe  office  of  bishop. 
This  afforded  them  a  convenient  means  of  defeating  any 
popular  election  by  an  affected  disagreement  among 
themselves.  The  same  canonical  authority  had  made 
the  concurrence  of  the  metropolitan  necessary  to  the 
validity  of  any  appointment.  His  veto  was  accordingly 
another  efficient  expedient  by  which  to  baffle  the  suf- 
frages of  the  people  and  to  constrain  them  into  a  reluc- 
tant acquiescence  in  the  will  of  the  clergy  (Cone.  Nic. 
c  4;  Cone.  Aniioch.  c  16;  Carthug.  A.D.  890,  c.  12; 
Planck,  i,  433-452). 

Elections  to  ecclesiastical  offices  were  also  disturbed 
by  tbe  interference  of  secular  influence  from  without,  in 
consequence  of  that  disastrous  union  of  Church  and  Slate 
which  was  formed  in  the  4th  century'  under  Constantine 
the  Great.  During  this  century  (1)  the  emperors  con- 
vened and  presided  in  general  councils ;  (2)  confirmed 
tbeir  decrees;  (3)  enacted  laws  relative  to  ecclesiastic- 
al matters  by  tbeir  own  authority ;  (4)  pronounced  de- 
cisions concerning  heresies  and  controversies;  (5)  ap- 
pointed bishops;  (6)  infiicted  punishment  on  ecclesias- 
I  ical  persons.  Agitated  and  harassed  by  the  conflict  of 
these  discordant  elements,  tbe  popular  assemblies  for 
the  election  of  men  to  fill  the  highest  offices  of  the  holy 
ministry  became  scenes  of  tumult  and  disorder  that 
would  disgrace  a  modem  political  canvass. 

To  correct  these  disorders  various  but  ineffectual  ex- 
pedients were  adopted  at  different  times  and  places. 
The  Council  of  Laodicea  (A.D.  361,  c  13)  denied  to  the 
multitude — roif  ox^Olc,  Ike  rabbie — any  vote  in  the 
choice  of  persons  for  the  sacred  office.  Justinian  in  tbe 
6th  centurj'  sought,  with  no  better  success,  to  remedy  the 
evils  in  question  by  limiting  the  elective  franchise  (o  a 
mixed  aristocracy  composed  of  the  clergy  and  the  chief 
men  of  the  city.  These  were  jointly  to  nominate  three 
candidates,  declaring  under  oath  that  in  making  the 
selection  they  had  been  infiuenced  by  no  sinister  mo- 
tive. From  these  three  the  ordaining  person  was  to  or- 
dain the  one  whom  he  judged  best  qualified  (Justin. 
Xovell.  lis,  c.  1 ;  187,  c  2;  Cod.  lib.  1,  tit.  8;  De 
Epifcop.  leg.  42).  Tbe  Council  of  Aries  (A.D.  452,  c. 
h^')  in  like  manner  ordered  the  bishops  to  nominate 
three  candidates,  from  whom  the  clergy  and  the  people 
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should  make  the  election ;  and  that  of  Barcelona  (A.D. 
699,  c.  3)  ordered  the  clerity  and  people  to  make  the 
oominatioD,  and  the  metropolitan  and  bishops  were  to 
determine  the  election  bv  lot.  But  e\'en  these  ineflec- 
tual  efforts  to  restore  measurably  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple show  to  what  extent  it  was  already  lost. 

The  doctrine  that  to  the  clergy  was  promised  a  divine 
guidance  from  the  Spirit  of  Qod  had  its  influence  also  in 
completing  the  subjugation  of  the  people.  Resistance 
to  such  an  authority  under  the  infallible  guidance  of 
(tod's  Spirit  was  rebellion  against  High  Heaven,  which 
the  laity  bad  not  the  impiety  to  maintain.  The  gov- 
ernment and  discipline  of  the  Church  by  the  priesthood 
was  but  the  natunl  result  of  their  coutrul  of  the  elective 
franchise.  It  established  and  commemorated  the  in- 
dependence, the  supremacy  of  prelacy.  The  bishops,  no 
longer  the  ministers  and  representatives  of  the  Church, 
are  the  priests  of  (iod  to  dictate  the  laws  and  admin- 
ister the  discipline  of  the  Church  (Mosheim,  De  Rrbut 
Chriil.  sffic.  ii,  §  28).  By  the  middle  of  the  4th  century 
prelacy,  by  various  expedients,  acquired  the  control  of 
the  whole  penal  jurisdiction  of  the  laity,  opening  and 
closing  at  pleasure  the  doors  of  the  Church,  inflicting 
sentence  of  excommunication,  prescribing  penances,  ab- 
solving penitents,  and  restoring  them  to  the  Church  by 
arbitrary  authority  (Planck,  GemlL-  Ver/a$$.  ii,  509). 

III.  Under  the  Papacy. — Such  are  the  various  causes 
— influential  in  different  degrees,  perhaps,  in  the  several 
organizations — in  supplauting  the  popular  government 
of  the  primitive  Church  and  substituting  in  \ti  pbce 
prelacy,  which,  under  different  forms  of  centralization, 
finally  culminated  in  the  pope  of  Rome.  This  culmina- 
tion, and  the  craft  by  which  it  was  accomplished,  re- 
quire a  fuller  detail  than  our  limits  will  allow.  We  can 
only  affirm  that  this  important  period  in  history,  when 
the  foundation  was  laid  for  rendering  the  hierarchy  in- 
dependent both  of  clerical  and  secular  power,  has  not 
been  noticed  by  historians  so  particularly  as  its  impor- 
tance requires.  They  seem  not  to  have  noted  the  fact 
that  Hildebrand,  who  A.D.  1078  became  Gregory  VII, 
concerted  measures  for  the  independence  of  the  Church, 
"  It  was  the  deep  design  of  Hildebrand,  which  he  for  a 
long  time  prosecuted  with  unwearied  zeal,  to  bring  the 
pope  wholly  within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  and  to  pre-  | 
vent  the  interference  in  his  election  of  all  secular  influ- 
ence and  arbitrary  power.  And  that  measure  of  the  j 
council  which  wrested  from  the  emperor  a  right  of  I 
long  standing,  and  which  has  never  been  called  in  ques-  j 
tion,  may  deservedly  be  regarded  as  the  masterpiece 
of  popish  intrigue,  or  rather  of  Hildebrand's  cunning. 
The  concession  which  disguised  this  crafty  design  of 
his  was  expressed  as  follows :  That  the  emperor  should 
continue  to  hold,  as  he  ever  had  held,  the  right  of  confirm- 
ing the  election  of  the  pope  derived  from  him.  The  covert 
deaign  of  this  cUnse  was  not  perceived,  but  it  expressed 
nothing  less  than  that  the  emperor  shonid  ever  receive 
and  hold  from  the  pope  himself  the  right  of  confirming 
the  appointment  of  the  pope"  (Voigt,  Hildebrand  [Wei- 
mar, 1815,  8vo],  p.  64,  cited  by  Augusti,  i,  209). 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  lofty  claim  of  the 
pope  was  resisted ;  but  he  had  the  address  to  defend  his 
usurped  authority  against  all  opposition,  and  proudly 
proclaimed  himself  "  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  set  up  by 
God  to  govern,  not  only  the  Church,  but  the  whole 
world.'*     The  gradations  of  ecclesiastical  organization  ' 
through  which  prelacy  has  passed  are  from  congrega- ! 
tional  to  parochial,  parochial  to  diocesan,  dioceoan  to  { 
metropolitan,  metropolitan  to  patriarchal,  patriarchal  to ' 
papal — from  the  humble  pastor  of  a  little  flock  to  the 
pope  of  Rome,  the  supreme  and  universal  prelate  of  the  | 
Church  of  Christ  on  earth.     See  Coleman,  Prelacy  and 
Ritualism;  National  Repository,  Feb.  1878  (Ex  Cathe- 
dra).    (L.C.) 

Prelate  (Lat.  pmlatus,  i.  e.  promoted)  is  an  eccle- 
siastic who  has  direct  authority  over  other  ecclesiastics. 
The  term  is  a  general  one,  and  includes  not  merely 
bishops  of  various  degrees,  but  also  in  Roman  Catholic 


countries  the  heads  of  religions  houses  or  orders  and 
other  similar  ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  These,  for  the 
most  part,  are  privileged  to  wear  the  insignia  of  the 
episcopal  rank.  In  the  Roman  court  many  of  the  ofli- 
cials,  although  not  possessing  episcopal  or  quasi-epiaeo- 
pal  jurisdiction,  have  the  insignia  and  the  title  of  prel- 
ate. They  are  of  two  classes — the  higher,  called  dii 
mantelletto  ("  of  the  little  mantle'O,  and  the  secondarr, 
called  del  mantelione  ("of  the  great  mantle"),  from  (he 
robe  which  they  respectively  bear.  The  same  root  un- 
derlies other  ecclesiastical  terms  in  which  all  the  derjjT 
are  on  an  equality,  and  are  governed  by  a  representa- 
tive body  or  by  the  local  church ;  prelatie  and  prtlal- 
ical,  i.  e.  pertaining  to  a  prelacy  or  a  prelate,  as  pre- 
latical  authority.  Prelates  are  confined  to  those  churcbei 
which  recognise  in  the  bishop  (q,  v,)  a  distinct  and  su- 
perior order  of  clergy.    See  PsEUicir. 

Pritnare,  Joseph  •  Hekri,  a  French  Jesuit,  was 
bom  about  1670  in  Normandy.  March  7, 1698,  he  em- 
barked with  several  other  Jesuits  at  La  Rochelle  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  China.  He  arrived  Oct.  6  at 
Suneian,  and  addressed,  Feb.  17, 1699,  a  relation  of  his 
journey  to  pere  La  Chaise,  with  a  descriptive  notice  of 
the  countries  he  had  visited.  As  soon  as  be  had  mas- 
tered the  Chinese  language  he  made  a  careful  study  of 
the  antiquities  and  literature  of  the  country.  Though 
be  expressed  some  strange  ideas,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  his  erudition  was  considerable,  and  that  he  thor- 

I  oughly  knew  the  philosophical  works  of  the  Chinese. 
He  died  at  Peking  about  1735.  He  left,  Recherdes  nr 
let  Temps  anterieurs  a  crux  dont  parte  le  Chou-Kiag  et 
sur  la  Mythologie  Chinoise,  published  by  Deguignes  in 

.  the  trandation  of  the  Chou-King,  by  p6re  (iaubii,  in  the 
form  of  a  preliminary  discourse  (Paris,  1770,  4lo) :— a 
number  of  other  worlus,  three  of  them  iu  Chinese : —  The 
Life  of  St.  Joseph,  the  Lou-chou-chii,  or  true  sense  of 
the  six  classes  of  characters,  and  a  small  treatise  on 

I  the  attributes  of  God,  inserted  in  the  Kotitin  Hxgaa 

j  sinica,  which  is  the  best  of  all  those  composed  hith- 
erto by  Europeans  on  this  subject:  —  several  other 
treatises  in  Latin  and  in  French,  preserved  among  the 
manuscripts  of  the  National  Libraij-  of  Paris,  where  we 
find  also  the  originals  of  several  letters  of  p^re  Pre- 
mare.  Three  letters  of  this  missionary  were  published 
in  the  Lettres  idifitwtes,  and  a  fourth  in  the  Aitiuiks 
encydopediques  of  Klaproth.  He  transhited  also  a  dra- 
ma, Tchao  chi  Knu-cul  (the  Orphan  of  the  House  of 
Chao),  which  funmhed  to  Voltaire  some  ideas  for  bis 
Orphelin  de  la  Chine.  See  Lettres  idifianles,  vols,  xvi 
and  xxi ;  Catalogue  de  Fourmont  CaiHi, — Hoefer,  A'oitr. 
Biog,  Ginirale,  s,  v. 

Premioe  {primitia  or  prima  missa)  is  the  first 
mass  celebrated  by  the  newly  ordained  priest  (■»«• 
mysta),  with  the  help  of  an  assistant.  The  solemnity 
begins  thus:  the  new  priest  sings  on  the  steps  of  the 
altar  "  Veni  Sancte  Spiritus,"  performs  the  correspond- 
ing ovation,  and  then  distributes  the  holy  water,  if  this 
is  prescribed  by  the  rubrics  of  the  day.  It  ia  an  open 
question  among  the  rubricists  if  at  a  premice  the  mass 
of  the  day  or  a  votival  mass  is  to  be  read.  The  proba- 
ble solution  of  the  difficnlty  is  that,  on  simple  Sundays 
and  ordinary  <*  festis  duplicibus,"  a  vntival  mass  may  be 
said,  such  a  mass  being  permitted  on  such  days  pro  re 
grari  et  puhtica,  to  which  a  premice  solemnity  may  be 
said  to  belong ;  but  the  mass  of  the  day  must  be  pre- 
served on  high  feasts,  and  on  such  Sundays  on  which 
votive  masses  are  never  admissible.  The  solemnity 
ends  with  the  sacerdotal  benediction,  given  by  the  new 
priest  to  the  people  by  the  imposition  of  hands  (Lohner, 
Instructio  practica  de  SS.  Mista  saerificio,  pt.  i v,  tic  v ; 
and  Vogt,  Instructio  practica  de  Missis  votifis,  p.  197 
sq.).  The  festivities  connected  with  a  premice,  and 
not  belonging  directly  to  the  ecclesiastical  celebration, 
vary  with  the  customs  of  countries  and  places,  and  are 
not  seldom  regulated  by  special  prescriptions  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical authorities. 
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Fremlce  Sermons  are  discoumm  preached  on 
the  occasion  of  the  first  nuua  of  an  incipient  priest. 
Their  aim  is  to  call  the  attention  of  both  ecclesiastics 
and  laymen  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  sacer- 
dotal state,  and  the  duties  which  it  imposes  on  both 
classes.  Therefore  the  object  of  the  sermon  can  only 
be  some  truth  which  relates  to  the  clerical  state :  e.  g. 
the  dignity,  the  importance,  of  the  priestly  career ;  the 
priesthood  of  the  Romish  Church,  its  destination,  or  the 
duties  arising  from  it,  etc  According  to  the  theme 
choeen,  the  sermon  enlarges  upon  the  object  of  the 
priestly  functions,  or  the  qualities,  conditions,  mode  of 
action  of  the  priesthood,  or  its  duties  and  beneficial  in- 
fluences, etc.  At  the  end  of  the  sermon  there  may  be 
a  prayer,  or  an  exhortation  to  prayer. 

PremonstratermlanB  or  Prkuonstrants  is  the 
name  of  a  monastic  order  which  was  founded  at  Pre- 
moutre  (LaL  Pramojutratum)^  in  the  diocese  of  Laou, 
France,  about  ll'iO,  by  Su  Norbcrt  of  Cleves,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  with  a  view  to  restore  the 
discipline  of  the  regular  canons,  which  bad  greatly 
deteriorated.  The  order  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, and  was  confirmed  by  popes  Honorius  II  and 
Inooceiit  III.  The  ground  on  which  the  order  was  es- 
tablished was  given  to  SU  Norbert  by  the  bishop  of 
Laon,  with  the  approbation  of  Louis  the  (iross,  king  of 
France,  who  gave  the  Premonstralensians  a  charter  of 
privil^es.  The  place  was  called  Pnemnnstratum,  be- 
cause it  was  pretended  that  the  Blessed  Yirgin  herself 
pointed  out  (pramoratratH)  beforehand  the  site  for  the 
principal  house  of  the  order.  According  tu  these  legen- 
dary authorities,  the  members  of  the  order  were  at  the 
same  lime  commanded  to  wear  a  while  habit,  and  con- 
sequently the  White  Canons  wore  a  white  cassock  and 
lui'het  and  a  long  white  cloak.  The  abbots  never  wore 
pontificals;  and  any  member  promoted  to  the  cardinal- 
ue  or  popedom  retained  his  habit.  At  the  time  of  the 
fiitiuding  of  the  order  Sl  Norbert  had  thirteen  compan- 
ions, but  as  the  popes  and  kings  of  France  granted  it 
many  privileges,  and  were  very  liberal  to  the  Premon- 
stralensians, they  rapidly  increased,  and  counted  among 
tbeir  number  many  persons  of  distinguished  birth,  deep 
piety,  and  great  acholanhip.  In  the  early  histoiy  of 
the  order  there  was  such  strict  adherence  to  the  rule  of 
poverty  that  they  had  nothing  they  could  call  their 
own  but  one  aaa,  which  served  them  to  carry  wood, 
cot  down  by  them  every  morning  and  sent  to  Laon, ' 
where  it  was  sold  to  purchase  bread ;  but  in  a  short  i 
time  they  received  so  many  donations,  and  built  so  I 
many  monasteries,  that  thirty  years  after  the  founds-  | 
lion  of  this  order  they  had  above  a  htmdted  abbeys  in 
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France  and  Germany.  The  order  has  likewise  given  the 
Church  a  great  number  of  archbishops  and  bishops.  It 
once  had  1000  abbeys  and  600  nunneries  (until  1278 
their  monasteries  were  double,  a  house  of  women  always 
adjoining  the  convent  of  men),  but  it  ia  now  the  mere 
skeleton  of  what  it  was.  Of  the  sixty-five  abbeys  which 
they  had  in  Italy  not  one  now  remains.  These  monks, 
vulgarly  called  WhiU  Canoiu,  went  first  to  England  in 
the  year  1146,  where  the  firet  monastery,  called  New- 
house,  was  built  in  Lincolnshire  by  Peter  de  Saulia,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Martialif,  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I, 
when  that  king  granted  his  protection  to  the  monaster- 
ies, the  Premonstralensians  had  twentj--seven  houses  in 
different  parts  of  the  countrj*.  They  were  commonly 
called  "  White  Friars."  They  had  six  monasteries  in 
Scotland — four  in  Galloway,  one  at  Dryburgh,  and  one 
at  Feme,  in  Roes-shire.  They  bad  also  several  houses 
in  Ireland.  Id  England  their  churches  and  conventual 
buildings  were  at  Eastby,  Leiston,  Bayham,  Wendling, 
and  Eggleston.  They  were  very  irregular  in  plan,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  minster  being  aisleless  and  the 
transept  unimportant,  as  they  eschewed  all  processions. 
There  is  a  fine  ruin  at  Ardaines,  near  Caen,  which  gives  a 
vivid  illustration  of  the  fanning  arrangements  of  the  or- 
der— homely  and  retired  lovers  of  the  country,  and  enter- 
prising farmers.  The  principal  houses  were  Torre,  East 
Dereham,  and  Hales  Owen.  They  carried  the  almnce 
over  the  right  arm ;  the  Canons  of  St. Victor  wore  it  like 
a  tippet  round  the  neck.  See  Fosbroke,  Ancitnt  Mon- 
uchum  (see  Index) ;  Ilcrzog,  Real-Eacyld.  xii,  82  sq. ; 
Ilelyot,  Uitt.  da  Ordra,  s.  v. 

Pr^mord,  CH.vRLEs-L^oNARn,  a  French  priest, 
was  bom  at  Uonfieur  July  80,  1760.  He  obtained  in 
1790  a  canonry  in  the  college  of  St.  Honore  at  Paris. 
Deprived  of  it  soon  afterwards,  he  retired  to  England, 
where  he  began  by  giving  French  lessons.  Madame 
de  Levis-Mirepoix  went  with  some  French  Benedictine 
nuns  to  establish  herself  at  Cannington  Court,  and  in- 
tmsted  Premord  with  the  spiritual  direction  of  the 
community.  In  1816  he  established  himself  at  Paris, 
where  cardinal  Talleyrand  -  Perigord  appointed  him 
honorary  canon  of  Notre  Dame  and  chaplain  of  Charles 
X  (1825).  Premord  was  also  appointed  vicar-general  of 
Strasburg  and  of  Quimper.  After  the  Revolution  of 
July  be  returned  to  EngUnd  to  rejoin  the  Benedictine 
community  which  he  had  an  long  directed.  He  left  an 
English  edition  of  Rulei  of  a  Christian  Life,  and  a  pub- 
lication of  the  (F.urres  choitiet  de  M.  A  tteline,  evegue 
de  Boulogne  (Paris,  1823, 6  vols.  12roo),  accompanied  with 
an  incomplete  notice.     He  died  Aug.  26,  1837,  at  Col- 

wich,  StafTordshire.     See  VA  mi  de  la  ReUgim,  1887. 

Uocfer,  Sottv.  liiog.  Oenirale,  s.  v. 

PTenorman  Arohlteoture.  In  a  large  class  of 
English  ecclesiastical  stractnres  reared  anterior  to  the 
Norman  invasion  the  style  is  so  peculiar  that  it  should 
be  classified  as  distinctively  Prenorman.  The  walls  are 
of  rag  or  rubble,  frequently  of  herring-bone  work,  and 
unbuttrcssed ;  the  quoins  present  long  and  short  work; 
strips  of  stone  or  pilastere  bisect  or  relieve  the  towers; 
the  imposts  of  the  shafts  are  rude,  massive,  and  orna- 
mented either  with  classical  mouldings  or  rude  carv- 
ings; the  arches  are  round  or  angled,  and  sometimes 
constracted  of  bricks;  and  baluster-like  pillan  are  in- 
troduced in  the  windows,  which  are  often  deeply  splayed 
within  and  without.  Two  pillars  from  Reculver  Ba- 
silica arc  standing  in  the  Green  Court  of  Canterbury. 
The  churches  of  Lyminge,  Bamack,  Bosham,  Bradford 
(Wilts),  Brixworth  (the  oldest  remaining  church  in 
England,  and  possessing  a  basilican  type),  Stanton  La- 
cy, Dover  Castle,  Brytford,  Corhampton,  Dunham  Mag- 
na, CaversHeld,  and  part  of  the  crypt  of  York,  those  of 
Ripon  and  Hexham,  the  towera  of  Deerhurst,  Barton, 
St,  Benet's  (Cambridge  and  Lincoln),  Cbolsey,  St,  Mary 
(fork),  Bolam,  Brigstock,  Earl's  Barton,  and  the  stee- 
ples of  Bosham  and  Sompting,  and  portions  of  many 
other  churches,  exhibit  some  or  other  of  these  peculiar- 
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ities.  The  base  story  of  the  tower  of  Bamack  formed 
a  judicial  and  council  chamber,  with  an  aiigle-headeit 
aedile  on  the  west,  with  stone  benches  fur  the  assessors 
on  either  side.  They  were  erected  either  by  the  Eng- 
lish, or  possibly  by  the  Danes  under  Canute,  as  that 
king  ordered  churches  of  stone  and  lime  to  be  built  in 
all  places  where  the  minsters  had  been  burned  by  his 
countrymen,  and  out  of  the  hundred,  which  is  the  num- 
ber of  these  buildings,  two  thirds  are  in  the  eastern 
counties  and  Lincolnshire,  where  the  compatriots  of  the 
French  Normans  settled  before  the  latter  arrived.  In 
the  first  half  of  the  11th  century  churches  so  rapidly 
multiplied  in  France  and  Italy  that  a  chronicler  says 
the  world  seemed  to  be  putting  on  a  new  white  robe. 
Westminster  Abbey  was  built  by  the  Confessor  in  the 
Norman  style;  while  in  Lincolnshire  the  Prenorman 
mode  was  preserved  late  in  the  1 1th  century,  just  as  the 
Perpendicular  lingered  in  Somerset  in  the  time  of  Eliz- 
abeth, and  producetl  Wadham  College  chapel  by  the 
aid  of  west  country  masons. — Walcott,  Sacred  A  rcha- 
ology,  s.  V, 

Prentias,  Erastas  L.,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  New  London,  Conn., 
ill  1825,  was  converted  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and,  after 
joining  the  Methodists,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1848. 
Seeing  the  necessity  of  thorough  educational  training 
for  the  great  work  of  the  Gospel,  he  prepared  for  college 
at  Amenia  Seminary,  and  then  entered  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. Failing  health  interrupted  his  studies  for  a 
time,  but  he  finally  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in 
1855.  The  following  year  he  entered  New  York  Con- 
ference, and  took  a  position  from  the  first  which  he  ever 
maintained,  as  will  be  seen  in  reviewing  his  fields  of  la- 
bor. His  first  appointment,  1856,  was  the  Second  Meth- 
odist Church  in  Kingston;  the  next  year,  1857,  at  St. 
Paul's,  New  York  City,  as  assistant  to  the  lamented  Dr. 
John  M'Cliutock,  the  late  editor  of  this  Cyciopadia.  In 
1858  and  the  following  year  Prentiss  was  stationed  at 
the  Second  Methodist  Church  in  Newburgh;  ii\  1860 
and  1861  at  Chester;  in  1862  and  1863  at  Matteawan; 
in  1864, 1865,  and  1866  at  Tuckahoc;  in  1869  and  1870, 
Cannon  Street  Church,  Poughkeepsie ;  in  1870  and  1871, 
St.  Paul's  Church  at  Peekskiil.  In  the  spring  of  1872 
he  received  his  last  appointment,  which  was  Warwick. 
There  he  was  received  with  open  arms,  engaged  in  his 
ministerial  duties  with  great  delight,  and  was  exceed- 
ingly useful,  as  his  name  was  "like  ointment  poured 
forth,"  until  the  day  of  bis  death,  Feb.  28, 1873.  Pren- 
tiss possessed  rare  outward  attractions.  His  fine  and 
delicate  form,  his  noble  brow,  his  bright  eye,  and  his 
genial  features  made  him  a  beautiful  specimen  of  hu- 
manity that  it  was  refreshing  to  behold ;  but  they  were 
far  surpassed  by  the  inward  adorning,  his  childlike 
spirit,  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  the  gentleness  of  his 
disposition,  the  warmth  of  his  affections,  and  his  pure 
and  unspotted  life.  His  ministry  was  evangelical  and 
practical  in  its  character  to  a  pre-eminent  degree,  and 
was  a  success.  Heaven  put  the  broad  seal  of  its  appro- 
bation upon  his  labors.  See  Christian  Advocate  (N.  Y, 
May  8, 1873);  Minuiet  ofAtmual  Conferences,  1873. 

Prentiss,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  Oct.  27,  1747,  at  Holliston,  Mass.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1766,  entered  the  min- 
istry in  1769,  and  was  ordained  Oct.  80, 1770,  pastor  in 
Medtield,  where  he  continued  until  his  death,  Feb.  28, 
1814.  During  the  Revolutionary  struggle  he  was  for  a 
time  chaplain  in  the  army.  He  was  also  identifie<;l  with 
different  reform  movements,  and  was  a  leader  in  tem- 
perance reform.  He  established  a  public  library  in  the 
place  of  his  pastorate,  and  greatly  benefited  the  com- 
munity in  many  ways.  He  published,  A  Sermon  on 
the  n«ly  ofOffmdhui  and  Offended  Brethren  (1773):— 
Religion  and  Morality  United  in  the  Duty  of  Man,  two 
sermons  (1802)  -.—Professed  Christians  Cavtioned,  and 
KvU  Speakers  Admonished,  a  sermon  (1804):— r/w  Sin 
and  Danger  of  Strengthening  the  Hands  of  Evil-doers,  a 


sermon   (1805);   and  several  occasional   Sermasu,— 
Sprague,  AnnaU  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  i,  678. 

Preparation  (irofMnricEvq)  in  Mark  xv,  42;  Luke 
xxiii,  54 ;  John  xix,  42,  and  Matt,  xxvii,  62,  is  doubt- 
less the  diay  or  evening  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Sabbath,  with  which,  at  that  time,  according  to  the 
Synoptical  Gospels,  coincided  the  first  day  of  the  Pass- 
over. (But  Schneckenburger  [Beilrage  zur  Einle^. ni 
A'.  T.  p.  1  sq.]  supposes  the  "  preparation"  in  Matthew 
to  mean  the  feast-day  of  the  Kaster  period,  ami  which 
was  viewed  as  a  preparatory  festival  to  the  Passover.) 
This  day  was  devoted  to  preparation  for  the  holyday 
— especially  preparing  food  for  the  Sabbath.  Mark 
explains  the  word  by  "the  day  before  the  Sabbath" 
(7rpo(ra/3/3arov ;  comp.  Judith  viii,  6;  Josephus,  Aia. 
xvi,  6,  2).  The  Jewish  expression  for  it  is  Xr3nj 
(see  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talnu  col.  1660).  So,  too,  the  Peshito 
renders  in  the  places  quoted  above.  Every  feast,  like 
the  Sabbath,  had  a  preparation -day  before  it,  which  is 
often  mentioned  by  the  Talmudists  (Deyling,  Obterr.  i, 
1 62 ;  with  this  may  be  compared  irapaoKtvij  rov  ira<rxf, 
John  xix,  14 ;  Preparation  for  kaster,  the  14th  of 
Nisan ;  comp.  Bleek,  BeitrSge  air  Evangtlienkritik,  p. 
114  sq.).— Winer.    See  Passoveb. 

Prepon,  an  early  Morcionite,  was  a  native  of  As- 
syria, and  fionrisbed  at  the  close  of  the  2d  century. 
The  Marcionites  were  then  divided  into  several  fac- 
tions, some  of  which  admitted  two  original  principles, 
as  Potitus  and  Basilicus;  others  three  (Rbodon,  in  En- 
sebius,  HitL  Eccles.  v,  13),  To  the  latter  belonged  Pre- 
pon, who  held  that,  besides  what  is  good  and  evil,  there 
is  what  constitutes  a  third  principle,  viz.  what  is  just. 
This  intermediate  principle  llippolytus  identifies  with 
the  "  Musa,"  or  impartial  Reason  of  Empedocles,  a  myth 
to  whom  is  attributed  the  restoration  to  the  good  power 
Unity  of  what  is  disturbed  by  the  wicked  power  Dis- 
cord (HippoL  liter.  Refut.  vii,  19).  A  letter  from  I're- 
pon  to  the  Armenian  Bordcsanes  is  mentioned  (Pkilos. 
I,  viii,  253). 

Prerogative  Court  of  the  archbishop  is,  in  Ro- 
man Catholic  countries  where  the  Chmch  is  granted 
extraordinary  privileges,  a  court  of  that  eccleaiaatic 
wherein  all  testaments  are  proved  and  all  adminiatn- 
tions  granted,  when  a  party  dying  within  the  provinoe 
has  bona  notabUia  in  some  other  diocese  than  where  be 
dies;  and  is  so  called  from  having  a  prerogative  thiougb- 
out  bis  whole  provinoe  fur  the  said  purposes. 

Preaanctlfied.    See  Pr.esakctificatio. 

Presburg,  Col'ncil  ok  (Concilium  Prrsoniense),  an 
ecclesiastical  gathering  which  convened  on  Nov.  10, 
1809,  and  was  presided  over  by  the  papal  legate  cardi- 
nal Gentil,  of  ijungarj-.  Nine  canons  of  discipline  were 
published,  of  which  the  eighth  forbids  Christian  women 
to  marry  infidels,  heretics,  or  schismatics.  See  Labbe, 
Condi,  ix,  2453. 

Presbyter  (Gr.  vpeoPirtpoc)  is  the  title  of  an  of- 
fice or  dignity  in  the  Jewish  synagogue  dpi).  It  was 
introduced  into  the  Christian  Church,  and  desigoat«d  an 
officer  whose  functions  in  the  apostolic  period  are  dis- 
puted by  different  ecclesiastical  bodies.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  in  the  English  hierarchy,  the  title  has 
been  the  occasion  of  a  protracted  controversy  as  to  the 
respective  claims  of  the  bishop  (q.  v.)  and  the  presby- 
ter. Those  who  maintain  the  presbyter  as  on  equality 
with  the  episcopos  argue  as  follows :  With  respect  to 
the  successors  of  the  apostles,  they  seem  to  have  been 
placed  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  the  ttaicovou  or 
deacons,  not  being  included  among  the  teachers.  They 
were  inferior  officers,  whose  province  it  originally  was 
to  care  for  the  poor,  and  to  discharge  those  sectilar  du- 
ties arising  out  of  the  formation  of  Christian  communi- 
ties which  could  not  be  discharged  by  the  ministeis 
without  interfering  with  the  much  higher  duties  which 
they  had  to  perform.    These  ministers  are  sometimes 
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in  tbe  New  Testament  styled  vpto^onpoi,  or  presby- 
ters, at  other  times  iiriacoirot,  or  bishupg ;  bnt  the  two 
sppellations  were  indiscriminately  applietl  to  all  the  pas- 
Inn  who  were  tbe  instructors  of  the  different  churches. 
Of  this  various  examples  may  be  given  from  the  sacred 
writings.  The  apostle  Paul,  upon  a  very  affecting  oc- 
casioo,  when  he  was  convinced  that  he  could  never 
again  have  an  opportunity  of  addressing  them,  sent 
for  the  eklers,  or  presbyters,  of  Ephesus,  the  persons  to 
whom  the  ministry  in  that  Church  had  been  committed ; 
uid  after  mentioning  all  that  he  had  done,  and  intimat- 
iag  to  them  the  sufferings  which  awaited  him,  he  ad- 
dinsed  to  them  what  may  be  considered  as  his  dying 
idrice,  and  as  comprehending  in  it  all  that  he  judged 
it  most  essential  for  them  to  do :  "  Take  heed,  there- 
fore, unto  yourselves,  and  to  all  tbe  flock  over  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  bath  made  you  bishops  or  overseers,  to  feed 
the  Church  of  God"  (Acts  xx,  17, 28).  Here  they  whose 
duty  it  was  to  feed  the  Church  of  God,  as  having  been 
set  apart  through  the  Holy  Spirit  for  that  interesting 
worit,  are  termed  by  the  apostle  presbyters  and  bishops, 
ind  there  is  not  the  slightest  reference  to  theexistenceof 
any  other  ixfVcovoc,  or  bishop,  superior  to  those  Iwia- 
toTCoi,  or  bishops,  to  whom  he  gives  the  moving  charge 
now  recorded.  In  his  epistle  to  Titus,  Paul  thus  writes : 
"  For  this  purpose  I  left  thee  in  Crete,"  where,  as  yet,  it 
i>  probable  that  no  teachers  had  been  appointed,  *'  that 
thou  shouldest  ordain  elders,  or  presbyters,  in  everj' 
ciiv."  He  then  points  out  the  class  of  men  from  which 
the  presbyters  were  to  be  selected,  adding,  as  the  reason 
of  this,  "fur  a  bishop  must  be  blameless  as  the  steward 
of  God"  (Titus  i,  6,  7).  It  is  quite  plain  that  tbe  term 
Ushop  is  here  applicable  to  the  same  persons  who  were 
a  little  before  styled  elders,  and  both  are  declared  to  be 
the  stewards  of  God,  the  guardians  and  instructors  of 
his  Church.  The  apostle  Peter,  In  his  first  epistle  ad- 
dressed to  the  Jewish  converts,  has  these  words :  "  The 
elders  which  are  among  you  I  exhort,  who  am  also  an 
elder,  o  avfiirptn^Ttpoc,  and  a  witness  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ :  feed  the  flock  of  God  which  is  among  yon, 
taking  the  oversight  of  it,  liri<ncoiroSvrcc>  being  bishops 
of  it,  not  by  constraint,  but  willingly"  (1  Pet.  y,  1, 2). 
This  passage  is  a  ver}-  strong  one.  The  apostle  speaks 
of  himself  in  his  extraordinary  capacity,  a  witness  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  in  his  ordinary  capacity  as 
a  teacher ;  showing,  by  the  use  of  a  very  significant 
term,  that  as  to  it  he  was  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
the  other  pastors  or  presbyters.  He  gives  it  in  charge 
to  them  to  feed  the  flock  of  God ;  tjie  charge  which, 
under  most  particular  and  affecting  circumstances,  be 
bad  received  from  the  Lord  after  the  Resurrection,  and 
which  includes  in  it  the  performance  of  everything  req- 
niaite  for  the  comfort  and  the  edification  of  Christians ; 
and  he  accordingly  expresses  this  by  the  word  lirioKo- 
mVnr,  being  bishops  over  them.  It  cannot,  with  any 
shadow  of  reason,  be  supposed  that  the  apostle  would 
exhort  the  elders,  or  pre^yters,  \a  take  to  themselves 
the  office,  and  to  perform  the  duties,  of  a  bishop,  if  that 
tens  really  marked  out  a  distinct  and  higher  order ;  or 
that  he  would  have  considered  the  presbyters  as  fitted 
for  the  discharge  of  the  whole  ministerial  office,  if  there 
were  parts  of  that  office  which  be  knew  that  it  was  not 
lawful  for  them  to  exercise.     See  Eu>t:R. 

It  seems,  by  the  passages  that  have  been  quoted,  to 
be  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  that,  in  what  the  apostles  said 
reapecting  the  ministers  of  Christ's  religion,  they  taught 
that  the  iiriirrowot  and  the  irptafivripoi  were  the  same 
elaas  of  instructors;  and  that  there  were,  in  fact,  only 
two  orders  pointed  out  by  them,  bishops  or  presbyters, 
and  deacons.  This  being  the  case,  even  although  it 
ahould  appear  that  there  were  bishops,  in  the  common 
mae  of  that  term,  recognised  in  the  apostolic  age,  all 
that  cnuld  be  deduced  from  the  fact  would  be,  that  the 
equality  at  first  instituted  among  the  teachers  had,  for 
prudential  reasons,  or  under  peculisr  circumstances,  been 
tnterrupted;  but  it  would  not  follow  either  that  the 
positive  and  general  declarations  ou  the  subject  by  the 


inspired  writers  were  not  true,  or  that  it  was  Incumbent 
at  all  times,  and  upon  all  ChrLiiiaiis,  to  disregard  them.' 
It  has  been  strenuously  contende<l  that  there  were  such 
bishops  in  the  infancy  of  the  Church,  and  that  allusion 
is  made  to  them  in  Scripture;  but,  without  directly  op- 
posing the  assertion,  this  much  must  be  admitted,  that 
the  proof  of  it  is  less  clear  than  that  bishops  and  pres- 
byters were  represented  as  the  same  in  rank  and  in  au- 
thority. Indeed,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  occasion  for  this  higher  order.  To  presbyters  was 
actually  committed  tbe  most  important  charge  of  feed- 
ing the  Church  of  God,  that  is,  of  promoting  the  spiritual 
improvement  of  mankind;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
their  privilege  of  separating  from  the  people  by  ordina- 
tion the  ministers  of  religion  is  explicitly  acknowledged 
in  the  case  of  Timothy,  whom  the  apostle  admonishes 
not  to  neglect  the  gift  that  was  in  him,  and  which  had 
been  given  by  prophecy,  and  by  the  laying-on  of  the 
hands  of  the  presbytery ;  by  which  can  be  meant  only 
the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  those  who  were  denomi- 
nated presbyters  or  bishops.  But  although  all  the  parts 
of  the  ministerial  duty  had  been  intrusted  to  presbyters, 
it  is  still  contended  that  the  New  Testament  indicates 
the  existence  of  bishops  as  a  higher  onler.  There  has, 
however,  been  much  diversity  of  opinion  in  relation  to 
this  point  by  those  who  contend  for  the  divine  institu- 
tion of  Episcopacy  (q.  v.).  Some  of  them  maintain 
that  the  apostles,  while  they  lived,  were  the  bishops  of 
!  the  Christian  Church;  but  this,  and  upon  irrefragable 
'  grounds,  is  denied  by  others.  Some  urge  that  Timothy 
and  Titus  were,  in  what  they  call  the  true  sense  of  the 
term,  bishops ;  but  many  deny  this,  founding  their  de- 
nial upon  tbe  fact  that  these  evangelists  did  not  reside 
within  the  bounds,  and  were  not  limited  to  the  admin- 
istration, of  any  one  church,  but  were  sent  wherever  it 
was  resolved  to  bring  men  to  the  knowledge  of  divine 
truth.  Many  conceive  that  the  question  is  settled  bv 
tbe  epistles  in  tbe  book  of  Revelation  being  addressed 
to  the  angels  of  the  respective  churches  named  by  the 
apostle.  But  it  is  far  from  being  obvious  what  is  im- 
plied under  the  appellation  angel.  There  has  been  much 
dispute  about  this  point,  and  it  is  certainly  a  deviation 
from  all  the  usual  rules  by  whicb  we  are  guided  in  in- 
terpreting Scripture  to  bring  an  obscure  and  doubtful 
passage  in  illustration  of  one  about  the  import  of  which, 
if  we  attend  to  the  language  used,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  safely  affirmed  that  there  is 
nothing  clear  and  specific  in  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  which  qualifies  the  positive  dechrations  that 
bishops  and  presbj'ters  were  the  same  officers;  that  the 
ground  upon  which  the  distinction  between  them  is 
placed  is,  at  least,  far  from  obviously  supporting  it ;  and 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  intimation  that  the  ob- 
servance of  such  a  distinction  is  at  all  important,  much 
less  absolutely  essential,  to  a  true  Christian  Church,  in- 
somuch that  where  it  is  disregarded  the  ordinances  of 
divine  appointment  cannot  be  properly  dispensed.  If, 
therefore,  it  be  established — and  some  of  the  most  learn- 
ed and  zealous  advocates  for  the  hierarchy  which  after- 
wards arose  have  been  compelled  to  admit  it — that 
Scripture  has  not  recognised  any  difference  of  rank  or 
order  between  the  ordinary  teachers  of  the  Gospel,  all 
other  means  of  maintaining  this  difference  should  be 
with  Protestants  of  no  force.  Says  Coleman,  "  Even 
the  most  zealous  advocates  of  the  episcopal  system  in 
the  Greek,  Roman,  and  English  Church  are  constrained 
to  recognise  and  admit  the  identity  of  the  terms  iviaxo- 
TToc  and  irpfajiiiTtpoQ,  according  to  the  utuf  loguetidi 
of  the  ancient  Church.  They  are  constrained  to  admit 
that  the  distinction  between  the  office  of  bishop  and 
presbyter,  which  prevailed  about  the  Sd  and  4tb  centu- 
ries, and  to  a  period  still  later,  was  unknown  in  the  first 
two  centuries."  It  may  be  shown  that  the  admission 
of  the  distinction  is  not  incompatible  with  the  great 
ends  for  which  a  ministry  was  appointed,  and  even  in 
particular  cases  may  tend  to  promote  them ;  but  still  it 
is  merely  a  matter  of  human  regulation,  not  binding 
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npon  Christiana,  and  not  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  vital  influence  of  the  Goapel  dispensation.  The 
whole  of  the  writers  of  antiquity  might  be  urged  in  sup- 
port of  it,  if  that  could  be  done ;  and,  after  all,  every 
private  Christian  would  be  entitled  to  judge  for  himself, 
and  to  be  directed  by  his  own  judgment,  unless  it  be 
maintained  that  where  Scripture  has  affirmed  the  ex- 
istence of  equality,  this  is  to  be  counteracted  and  set  at 
naught  by  the  testimonies  and  assertions  of  a  set  of 
writers  who,  although  honored  with  the  name  of  fa- 
thers, are  very  far,  indeed,  from  being  infallible,  and  who 
have,  in  fact,  often  delivered  sentiments  wUch  even 
they  who,  upon  a  particular  emergency,  ding  to  them 
must  confess  to  be  directly  at  variance  with  all  that  is 
sound  in  reason  or  venerable  and  sublime  in  religion. 
It  also  follows,  from  the  Scriptural  identity  of  bishops 
and  presbyters,  that  no  Church  in  which  this  identity 
is  preserved  can  on  that  account  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing departed  from  the  apostolic  model,  or  its  ministers 
be  viewed,  at  least  with  any  good  reason,  as  having  less 
ground  to  hope  fur  the  blessing  of  God  upon  their  spir- 
itual labors ;  because  if  we  admit  the  contrary',  we  must 
also  adroit  that  the  inspired  writers,  instead  of  properly 
regulating  the  Church,  betrayed  it  into  error  by  omit- 
ting to  malie  a  distinction  closely  allied  with  the  essence 
of  religion.  What  is  this  but  to  say  that  it  is  safer  to 
follow  the  erring  direction  of  frail  mortals  than  to  fol- 
low the  admonitions  of  those  who,  it  is  miiversally  al- 
lowed, were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  commis- 
sioned by  him  to  be  the  instnictors  of  the  world  ?  It 
is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  although  bishops  and 
presbyters  were  the  same  when  the  epistles  of  the  New 
Testament  were  written,  it  would  be  going  too  far  to 
contend  that  no  departure  from  this  should  ever  take 
place ;  because,  to  justify  such  a  position,  it  would  be 
requisite  that  a  positive  injunction  should  have  been 
given  that  equality  must  at  all  times  be  carefully  pre- 
served. There  is,  however,  no  such  injunction.  Unlike 
the  Old  Testament,  which  specified  everything,  even 
the  most  minute,  in  (elation  to  the  priesthood,  the  New 
only  refers  in  general  terms,  and  very  seldom,  to  the 
ministry;  and  the  reason  probably  is,  that,  being  in- 
tended fur  all  nations,  it  left  Christians  at  liberty  to 
Make  such  modifications  in  the  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion as  in  their  peculiar  situation  appeared  best  adapted 
for  religious  ediiication.  The  simple  test  to  be  applied 
to  the  varying  or  varied  forms  of  Church  government 
is  that  indicated  by  our  Lord  himself:  "  By  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them."  Wherever  the  regulations  re- 
specting the  ministry  are  such  as  to  divert  it  from  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  destined,  to  separate  those 
who  form  it  from  the  flock  of  Christ,  to  relax  their  dili- 
gence in  teaching,  and  to  destroy  the  connection  be- 
tween them  and  their  people,  so  as  to  render  their  ex- 
ertions of  little  or  of  no  use,  there  we  find  a  Church  not 
apostolical.  But  wherever  the  blessed  fruits  of  Gospel 
teaching  are  in  abundance  produced,  where  the  people 
and  the  ministers  are  cordially  united,  and  where  every 
regulation  is  calculated  to  give  efficacy  to  the  labors  of 
those  who  have  entered  into  the  vineyard,  we  have  an 
apostolical  Church,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  a  Church 
of  Christ  built  upon  a  rock,  because  devoted  to  the  be- 
neficent objects  for  which  our  Saviour  came  into  the 
world  (Watson,  TheoU  Diet.  s.  v.  Presbyterians). 

Hchaff,  in  his  I/itt.  of  (he  Cliristian  ChurcJi  (i,418  sq.), 
adduces,  in  favor  of  the  view  which  denies  the  apostolic 
origin  of  the  episcopate  as  a  separate  office  or  order,  the 
fiillowing  facts:  "1.  The  undeniable  identity  of  presby- 
ters and  bishops  in  the  New  Testament,  conceded  even 
by  the  best  interpreters  among  the  Church  fathers,  by 
Jerome,  Chrysostom,  and  Theodoret.  2.  Later,  in  the 
2d  century,  the  two  terms  are  still  used  in  like  manner  for 
the  same  office.  The  Roman  bishop  Clement,  in  his  first 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  says  that  the  apostles,  in  the 
newly  founded  churches,  appointed  the  first-fruits  of  the 
faith,  i.  e.  the  first  converts,  ImaKoirovf  «ai  tiatnvovc- 
He  here  omite  the  wpta^vrtpoi,  as  Paul  does  in  Phil,  i, 


1,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  in  his  view  idta- 
tical  with  iviatoiroi ;  while,  conversely,  in  ch.  Ivii,  be 
enjoins  subjection  to  presbyters,  without  mentionisi 
bishops,  Clement  of  Alexandria  distinguishes,  it  is 
true,  the  deaconate,  the  presbyterate,  and  the  epism- 
pate;  but  he  supposes  only  a  twofold  official  character, 
that  of  presbyters  and  that  of  deacons — a  view  whidi 
found  advocates  so  late  as  the  Middle  Ages,  even  in 
pope  Urban  II,  A.D.  1091.  Lastly,  Irensus,  towards  the 
close  of  the  2d  century,  though  himself  a  bishop,  makei 
only  a  relative  difference  between  episcopi  and  prabj- 
teri;  speaks  of  successions  of  the  one  in  the  same  snue 
as  of  the  other;  terms  the  office  of  the  latter  epumpa- 
tut ;  and  calls  the  bishops  of  Rome  irpta^impoi.  Soiie- 
times,  it  is  true,  he  appears  to  use  the  term  irpa^vTfpoL, 
in  a  more  general  sense,  for  the  old  men,  the  fsthers. 
But,  in  any  case,  his  language  shows  that  the  disunctioD 
between  the  two  offices  was  at  that  time  sUll  relative 
and  indefinite.  8.  The  express  testimony  of  the  learned 
Jerome  is  that  the  churches  originally,  before  diviskxii 
arose  through  the  instigation  of  Satan,  were  governed 
by  the  common  council  of  the  presbyters,  and  not  till  a 
later  period  was  one  of  the  presbyters  placed  at  the  head 
to  watch  over  the  Church  and  suppress  schismsL  He 
traces  the  difference  of  the  office  simply  to  ecdesiastkal 
custom  as  distinct  from  divine  institution.  4.  The  ms- 
tom  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria  was,  from  the  evangel- 
ist Mark  down  to  the  middle  of  the  8d  ccntuiy,  that  tlu 
twelve  presbyters  elected  one  of  their  number  president 
and  called  him  bishop.  This  fact  rests  on  the  authority 
of  Jerome,  and  is  confirmed  independently  by  the  An- 
naJt  of  the  Alexandrian  patriarch  Eutycbius  of  the  lOth 
century." 

Killen,  in  his  Ancient  Church,  asserts:  "Though  the 
senior  presbyter  presided  in  the  meetings  of  his  breth- 
ren, and  was  soon  known  by  the  name  of  bishop,  it  dues 
not  appear  that  he  originally  possessed  any  superior 
authority.  He  held  his  place  for  life ;  but  as  he  was 
sinking  nndcr  the  weight  of  years  when  he  succeeled 
to  it,  he  could  not  venture  to  anticipate  an  extended 
career  of  official  distinction.  In  all  matters  relating 
either  to  discipline  or  the  general  interests  of  the  btotb- 
erhood,  he  was  expected  to  carry  out  the  dedsioas  of 
the  eldership;  eo  that,  under  bis  presidential  rule,  the 
Church  was  still  substantially  governed  by  '  the  com- 
mon council  of  the  presbyters.'  The  allegation  that 
presbyterial  government  existed  in  all  its  integrity  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  2d  century  does  not  rest  on  the 
foundation  of  obscure  intimations  or  doubtful  inferences. 
It  can  be  established  by  direct  and  conclusive  testimCK 
ny.  Evidence  has  already  been  adduced  to  show  that 
the  senior  presbyter  of  Smyrna  conrinued  to  preside 
until  the  days  of  IrentBU8,and  there  is  also  documentary 
proof  that  meanwhile  he  possessed  no  autocratical  lo- 
thority.  The  supreme  power  was  still  vested  in  the 
council  of  the  elders.  This  point  is  attested  by  Hip- 
poly  tus,  who  was  now  just  entering  on  his  eodesiastital 
career,  and  who,  in  one  of  his  works,  a  fragment  of 
which  has  been  preserved,  describes  the  manner  ia 
which  the  rulers  of  the  Chnrch  dealt  with  the  heretic 
Noetus.  The  transaction  probably  occurred  about  AD. 
190."  It  shows  that  the  presbyters  then  exercised  epis- 
copal functions,  even  to  excommunication. 

Says  Dr.  Blakie  {The  Pretbglerian  Churchet  thrmsi- 
out  tie  World  [  Edinb.  1877],  p.  1) :"  It  is  admitted  even 
by  many  Episcopalians  that,  so  far  as  Scripture  indicates, 
the  primitive  Church  constituted  under  the  apostles  wis 
governed  by  elders.  The  office  of  apostle  was  tempo- 
rary, and  some  other  temporary  arrangemenia  were  re- 
sorted to  in  the  pecidiar  drcumstanccs  of  the  Church. 
But  everywhere  in  settled  churches  there  was  a  body 
of  presbyters  or  elders ;  the  terms  presbyter  and  bisbc^ 
were  applied  freely  to  the  same  individuals ;  and  when 
the  presbyters  were  addressed  together,  as  those  of 
Ephesus  were  addressed  at  Miletus,  there  was  no  hint 
of  one  of  them  having  authority  over  the  rest ;  they 
were  called  equally  to  feed  and  care  for  the  Church 
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over  which  the  Huly  Ghost  had  made  them   over- 
seers." 

The  offices  of  presbyter  and  bishop,  according  to  the 
Eoman  Catholic  theory,  belong  both,  though  in  differ- 
ent degrees,  to  what  Koman  Catholics  regard  as  the 
priesthood  of  the  New  Law.    They  teach  that  the  pres- 
byter is,  in  the  sacerdotal  order,  an  intermediate  degree 
between  the  deacon  and  the  highest  functionary  of  the 
bierarcby,  the  episcopos.    They  also  maintain  stoutly 
that  Scripture  and  tradition  attest  alike  the  divine  in- 
stitution of  the  presbyteriate.     "  Besides  the  apostles, 
the  Lord  marked  out  of  the  troop  of  his  followers  seven- 
ty (acMMiling  to  the  Vulg.  seventy-two),  whom  he  sent 
out  before  him,  two  by  two,  into  the  cities  and  towns  he 
intended  to  visit,  with  the  mission  of  healing  the  sick 
and  proclaiming  the  kingdom  of  God,    These  seventy 
men  were,  in  consequence,  the  assistants  of  the  apostles, 
bat  subordinated  to  them.     Soon  their  number  proved 
insufficient,  and  the  apostles  established  in  every  city  of 
some  importance,  at  the  foundation  of  the  community, 
or  when  it  had  reached  a  certain  degree  of  development, 
besides  the  bishop,  whom  they  intended  for  their  per- 
manent representative  and  successor,  a  number  of  pres- 
byters, who  assisted  the  bishop  in  his  functions."    The 
Baman  Catholic  Church,  as  she  considers  the  bishops 
the  mccessora  of  the  apostles,  so  she  holds  the  presby- 
ters to  be  the  successors  of  the  seventy  assistants  chosen 
by  Christ  himself.     Inasmuch  as  they  ate  entitled  to 
perform  the  highest  function  of  the  priesthood,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Eucharist,  they  are  called  also  tactr- 
do»  (If/wi-c) ;  yet  this  denomination,  if  not  speci6ed,  ap- 
plies only  to  the  bishop :  therefore  we  find  frequently 
I  he  summtis  $actrdot,  or  tacfrdos  prim  ordina.  i.  e.  the 
bishop,  thus  distinguished  from  the  simple  priest,  who 
is  tarerdot  ttcundi  ordmis.    The  presbyters  of  an  epis- 
cnpal  church  bad  a  share  in  the  government,  not  indi- 
vulually,  but  as  a  college,  presided  over  by  the  bishop ; 
they  had  no  jurisdiction  of  their  own,  and  were  merely 
aaiistants  to  the  bishop.    The  bishop  took  their  advice 
on  ifae  admission  of  higher  clerical  functionaries,  on  the 
management  of  discipline,  especially  of  penitence,  etc. 
They  were  themselves  amenable  to  the  spiritual  juris- 
diction of  the  bishop,  and  depended  on  him  in  the  dis- 
cbar;^  of  their  duties  as  teachers  and  as  priests.     Ac- 
cording to  Roman  Catholics,  the  bishop  alone  possesses 
the  priesthood  in  its  fulness,  while  the  presbyter  pos- 
»c-'c<!g  it  only  in  part.     The  functions,  however,  which 
bekm^  to  that  part  are  discharged  alike  by  the  bishop 
and  the  presbyter.     What  those  ftmctions  are  will  be 
detailed  under  the  head  Priicst  (q.  v.).    It  is,  of conrse, 
an  easy  matter  for  the  prclatical  churchmen  to  prove 
that  by  the  end  of  the  2d  century  the  bishop  was  above 
the  presbyter.    Even  before  the  end  of  the  2(1  century 
tbe  Church  had  departed  from  her  early  simplicity,  and 
soon  tbe  episcopacy  became  tbe  only  prevalent  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  although  in  some  cases,  as  among 
the  Culdees  or  the  Waldenses,  government  by  presby- 
ters continued  to  prevail  during  the  Middle  Ages.    The 
Cbnrcb  fathers  of  the  3d  and  4th  centuries  point  to  the 
aoperiority  of  the  episcopos.     Thus  Clement  of  Kome 
poina  out  clearly  three  different  hierarchical  degrees — 
l>i»bops,  priests,  and  deacons;  and  Ignatius  of  Antioch 
lays  particular  stress  on  the  superior  power  of  the  bish- 
ops {Epitt.  ad  Afagnet,  c.  6 ;  Smi/m.  c.  8,  etc.).     Affir- 
mat  ions  of  the  same  kind  are  given  by  Tertullian,  Ire- 
naeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Cyprian,  etc.    "  It 
M  true,"  say  the  Romanists,  "that  the  bishops,  in  the 
Iktbers  as  well  as  in  Scripture,  are  sometimes  called 
merely  priests,  hot  there  is  not  one  passage  in  which  a 
aimple  priest  is  called  bishop."    Those  who  accept  the 
aurbority  of  St.  Jerome  for  the  equality  of  the  bishop 
and  presbyter  because  he  says  {Commml.  on  the  £pulle 
ttf   7^««),  '-Noverint  episcopi,  se  magis  consuetudine 
qoMOi  didtpoeitione  Dominica  presbytcris  esse  majores, 
et  in  commune  debere  ecdesiam  regere,  imitantes  Moy- 
qen-  <!>■< ""»  haberet  solus  prteesse  populo  Israel,  septua- 
miatm  elegit,  cum  qnibus  populum  judicaret,"  are  replied 
*  VIU.-K  K 


to  by  Romanists  that  (1)  "even  this  parallel  between 
Hoses  and  his  seventy,  and  the  bishop  and  his  presby- 
ters, implies  the  pre-eminence  of  the  bishop,"  and  (2) 
that, "  in  the  passage  in  question,  St.  Jerome  is  up- 
braiding a  nnmber  of  deacons  who,  in  several  places, 
and  especially  at  Rome,  had  committed  several  en- 
croachments on  the  rights  of  the  presbyters  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  ecclesiastical  possessions.  He,  on 
this  occasion,  exalts  the  presbyters  as  much  as  he  can, 
and  in  such  cases  where  an  abuse  is  to  be  eradicated,  it 
frequently  happens  to  this  father  to  fall  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  as  he  does  in  his  treatise  I)e  Virginilnte 
adv.  Jommanum,  in  which,  as  an  encomiast  of  virginity, 
he  deems  fit  to  treat  matrimony  with  the  most  cruel 
contempt.  He  shows  in  other  places  his  sense  of  the 
superiority  of  the  episcopate:  'Qnod  Aaron  et  fllii  ejus 
atque  Levitse  in  templo,  hoc  sibi  episcopi  et  presbyteri 
et  diaconi  vindicant.'  The  bishops  have  the  same  au- 
thority over  priests  and  deacons  that  Aaron  had  over 
his  sons  and  Levitea;  He  speaks  still  more  pointedly 
in  his  work  against  the  Luciferians :  '  Ecclesise  salus  in 
snmmi  sacerdotis  (i.  e.  episcopi)  dignitate  pcndct,  cui  si 
non  exsors  qmedam  et  ab  omnibus  eminens  detur  potes- 
tas,  tot  in  ecdesiis  efficientur  schismata,  quot  sacer- 
dotes.'  But  even  if  Jerome's  opinion  were  contrary  to 
the  episcopal  supremacy,  what  could  it  avail  against  the 
uninterrupted  and  unanimous  tradition  of  so  many  fa- 
thers and  ecclesiastical  writer?  of  the  early  centuries?  If 
really  the  episcopate  had  not  been  originally  distinct 
froiu  the  presbyteriate,  we  should  then  have  to  under- 
stand that  a  sudden  and  uniform  change  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Church  took  pUce  in  the  whole  extent  of 
its  expansion — that  in  all  the  communities,  and  at  tbe 
same  time,  some  ambitious  and  proud  individualities  set 
themselves  above  their  colleagues."  "  But  how,"  ask 
Romanists,  "could  this  have  come  to  pass  without  a 
long  and  desperate  struggle;  and  how  could  this  slnig- 
gle,  if  it  did  take  place,  end  so  uniformly,  in  all  the 
churches  without  exception,  with-  the  victory  of  the 
usurpers?  History  does  not  mention  tbe  least  fact  that 
anything  of  that  kind  ever  took  place.  When  several 
presbyters  were  attached  to  a  single  church,  of  which 
there  were  some  instances,  one  of  the  number  received 
the  title  of  jtroto-prabi/ter,  or  archi-pretbt/ter ;  but  it  is 
quite  certain  that  this  office  bore  no  analogy  to  that  of 
the  bishop."  To  these  arguments  of  Roman  Catholics 
it  is  readily  replied  that  the  New  Testament  (as  above 
seen)  does  explicitly  refer  to  the  original  equality  of 
presbyters  and  bishops,  and  that  history  contains  not  a 
few  nor  obscure  indications  of  the  usurpation  of  exclu- 
sive prerogatives  by  the  latter.  See,  for  Roman  Cath- 
olic views,  Wetzer  u.Weltc,  Kircken-Lfxikon ;  for  High- 
Church  Anglican  views,  Blunt,  Did.  Hist.  Theol. ;  for 
Low-Chureh  viewiyWeTzog, Real-Enei/ttop.,ttit  author- 
ities already  quoted,  and  the  Lond.  Quar.  Her,  Jan. 
1878,  art.  v;  Princeton  Rev.  Jan.  1878,  art.  iv.  Sec 
Pkelacv. 

Preabyterial  Consecration,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  comprises  the  ceremonies  and  relig- 
ious nets  by  which  a  deacon  is  invested  with  the  pres- 
byterial  power — tbe  power  over  the  true  and  the  »ym- 
bolic  body  of  Christ.  The  exterior  apparatus  of  the 
ceremony  consists  in  the  oil  of  the  catechumens,  a  chal- 
ice with  wine  and  water,  a  paten  with  a  host,  some 
crumbs  of  bread,  a  vessel  for  the  washing  of  the  hands, 
some  linen  towels.  The  ceremony  performed  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  bishop,  after  consecrating  the  deacons,  reads 
the  Tractus  (and  the  Sequence)  to  the  last  verse,  exclu- 
sively. Then  he  advances  with  the  infula  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  altar,  where  he  sits  down  on  the  faldistorium 
(chair).  At  this  moment  the  archdeacon  calls  all  to  be 
ordained  priests  with  the  words,  "Accedant  qui  ordi- 
nandi sunt  ad  ordinem  presbyteratAs."  The  notary  reads 
their  names ;  they  proceed,  each  with  taper  in  hand, 
to  form  a  half-circle  (in  modiim  coronn:')  in  front  of  the 
bishop,  to  whom  they  are  introduced  by  the  archdeacon 
with  the  words,  "Reverend  father,  the  holy  Catholic 
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Church  requires  that  you  consecrate  the  deacons  here 
present  for  the  burdensome  office  of  priesthood."  Where- 
upon the  bishop  asks,  "  Doest  thou  know  that  they  arc 
deserving  of  it?"  The  archdeacon  answers, "  So  far  as 
human  weakness  allows  me  a  knowledge  of  it,  I  know 
and  declare  that  they  are  worthy  to  take  upon  them 
the  burden  of  that  office."  The  bishop  says,  "  God  be 
thanked !"  and  turns  to  the  clergy  and  people  with  these 
words :  "  Beloved  brethren !  as  the  pilot  of  a  ship  and 
those  who  travel  on  it  share  together  both  security  and 
(hinger,  they  must  in  matters  concerning  their  common 
interest  share  the  same  convictions.  Not  without  good 
reason,  the  fathers  have  directed  that  the  people  also 
should  be  consulted  on  the  choice  of  those  who  are  to 
be  admitted  to  the  sen-ice  of  the  altar;  for  sometimes  a 
few  can  give  information  about  the  way  of  life  and  hab- 
its of  those  who  present  themselves  for  consecration  not 
known  to  the  masses,  etc  If,  therefore,  any  one  have 
objections  of  importance,  let  him  step  out  before  God, 
and  for  God's  sake  speak  fearlessly ;  yet  let  him  not  for- 
get that  he  is  only  a  man  (that  he  may  err}."  After  a 
short,  expectant  pause,  the  people  assenting  by  their 
silence,  the  bishop  turns  to  the  candidates  and  addresses 
them  thus:  " Ckiiisecrnndi,  filii  dilectissimi,  in  presby- 
teratOs  officium,  illud  digne  suscipere,  ac  susceptum 
lautabiliter  exequi  studeatis,"  etc  In  the  course  of  this 
allocution,  mention  is  made  of  the  high  purpose  of  the 
New-Testament  priesthood,  and  after  a  comparison  with 
the  priesthood  of  the  Old  Covenant,  follow  these  nt>rds: 
"Mac  certe  mir&  rarietate  ecclesia  sancta  circumdstur, 
ornatur  et  rcgitur:  cum  alii  in  ea  pontifices,  alii  mino- 
ris  ordinis  saccrdotes,  diaconi  et  subdiaconi,  dlversorum 
ordinum  viri  consecrantur,  et  ex  multis  et  altema:  dig- 
nitatis membris  unum  corpus  efficitur."  If  no  deacons 
or  subdeacons  have  been  consecrated,  the  Litany  of  All- 
Saints  is  recited,  while  the  ordinands  are  on  their  knees. 
Hereupon  they  step,  in  pairs,  into  the  presence  of  the 
bishop,  who,  standing  erect  (with  the  infula),  lays  both 
his  hands  on  the  head  of  each  of  them,  without  speak- 
ing or  singing.  The  same  is  done  by  all  the  priests 
present,  dressed  in  the  slola,and  of  whom  there  must  be 
at  least  three.  Then  the  priests  and  the  bishop  bold 
their  right  hands  extended  over  the  ordinands,  and  the 
bishop,  standing  with  the  infula,  thus  addresses  the 
clergy :  "  Beloved  brethren !  let  us  implore  God  Al- 
mighty that  he  may  pour  over  these,  his  servants, 
whom  he  has  chosen  for  the  office  of  priesthood,  heav- 
enly gifts  in  abundance,  so  that,  with  his  help,  they 
may  be  able  to  perform  the  duties  which  they  have  been 
deemed  worthy  of  assuming.  Amen."  The  bishop  lays 
down  the  infula,  turns  towards  the  altar,  and  says, 
"Oremus."  The  ministri  add," Flectamus genua."  The 
responsorium  is  "  Levate !"  Then  he  turns  to  the  ordi- 
nands, saying,  "Exaudi  nos,  qiuesumus,  Domine  Deus 
nostcr."  After  the  conclusion— '•  in  nnitale  ejusdem 
spiritfis  sancti  Deus" — he  extends  his  hands,  saying, 
"  I'er  omnia  6a>cula,"  etc.  Now  follow  long  prayers,  af- 
ter which  the  bishop  sits  down  with  the  mitre,  seizes 
that  part  of  (he  slola  which  hangs  backwards  from  the 
left  shoulder  of  the  ordinand,  lays  it  over  his  right 
shoulder,  and  puts  both  parts  crosswise  over  each  other 
on  the  chest,  saying,  "  Take  the  yoke  of  the  Lord  upon 
thee;  for  his  yoke  is  easy  and  his  burden  is  light." 
Hereupon  the  bishop  dresses  each  of  them  in  the  missal 
garment,  which  hangs  looiie  in  front,  but  is  rolled  or 
pinned  up  behind,  saying,  "  Take  the  priestly  garment, 
which  means  love ;  for  God  is  mighty  to  increase  love  in 
I  bee  and  make  thy  work  perfect."  Response,  "Thanks 
to  God."  Now  the  bishop  rises,  lays  down  the  infula, 
and  prays,  while  all  kneel, "  Deus  sanctiflcationum  om- 
nium auctor,"  etc.  After  this  the  bishop  kneels,  facing 
the  altar,  and  begins  the  hymn,  "  Vcni  Creator  Spi- 
ritus,"  etc.,  which  the  choir  sings.  As  soon  as  the 
first  verse  is  stmg  the  bishop  rises,  sits  down  on  the 
chair,  with  the  infula  on  his  head,  pulls  off  his  gloves, 
puts  on  his  ring,  takes  a  white  linen  towel  on  his 
knees,  and  anoints  the  hands  of  each  of  the  ordinands 


I  kneeling  before  him  with  the  oil  of  the  catechuIDeo^ 
passing  with  his  thumb  dipped  into  the  holy  oil  cn»- 
I  wise  from  the  thumb  of  one  hand  to  the  index  of  th( 
other,  with  this  prayer:  "Consecrate  and  sanctify,  0 
I  Lord,  these  hands  by  this  anointment  and  our  blM- 
ing."  Then,  with  his  right  hand,  he  makes  the  sign  uf 
the  cross  over  the  hands  of  the  candidate  whom  he  con- 
secrates, and  continues:  '-  In  order  that  every  thing  thit 
they  bless  may  be  blessed,  and  what  they  consecrate  any 
be  consecrated  and  sanctified,  in  the  name  of  our  Lonl 
Jesus  Christ."  Each  of  the  ordinands  says  "  Amen." 
(From  this  anointment  the  thumbs  and  foretingers  ofa 
priest  are  called  the  canonic  fingers;  and  as  this  anoint- 
ment is  performed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  hand,  the 
priests  to  whom  the  last  sacraments  are  administered 
are  anointed  on  the  outside  of  the  band.)  Then  tbe 
bishop  joins  the  hands  of  each  of  them,  and  one  of  the 
ministrants  ties  them  together  with  a  piece  of  linen. 
When  all  hands  are  anointed,  the  bishop  wipes  bu 
thumb  with  crumbs  of  bread;  then  he  presents  to  each 
of  them  a  chalice  with  wine  and  water,  with  the  paten 
placed  over  it,  and  containing  a  host.  The  onlinands 
touch  the  top  of  the  chalice  and  the  paten  with  the  in- 
dex and  middle  finger,  and  the  bishop  says  to  each  in 
particular,  "  Receive  the  power  of  offering  God  the  sac- 
rifice, and  to  say  mass  for  the  living  as  well  as  for  thr 
dead,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Response:  "Amen." 
Now  the  bishop  washes  his  hands,  returns  to  his  chair, 
and  reads  the  last  verse  of  the  Tractus,  and  then  tbe 
GospeL  Meanwhile  one  of  the  newly  consecrated  dea- 
cons steps  in  front  of  the  altar  with  the  book  of  the 
(lospels,  prays  the  "  Munda  cor  meum,"  and  reads  the 
Gospel,  after  receiving  the  benediction  thereto.  The 
newly  consecrated  priests  wipe  their  hands  with  bread- 
crumbs, wash  them,  and  dry  them  with  the  linen  with 
which  they  were  bound.  The  water  used  for  washing  is 
poured  into  the  piscina.  As  all  consecrated  receive  the 
Eucharist  at  the  bands  of  the  bishop,  there  must  be  as 
many  hosts  prepared  as  there  are  candidates  for  ordina- 
tion. After  the  reading  of  the  offcrtorium  (short  prayo 
preceding  the  sacrifice  of  the  bread  and  wine),  all  those 
who  have  been  consecrated — first  the  priests,  then  the 
deacons,  then  the  others  according  to  their  rank— step 
in  pairs  into  the  presence  of  the  bishop,  who  sits  on  his 
chair  with  the  infula  on  liis  head,  kneel  down,  kiss  bii 
hand,  and  present  a  burning  taper  as  an  offering.  Tbe 
bishop,  after  receiving  the  offerings,  washes  his  hands, 
lays  down  the  infula,  rises,  and,  the  chair  being  re- 
moved, continues  the  ceremony  of  the  mass.  The  con- 
secrated priests  kneel  down  behind  the  bishop  on  the 
prie-dieus  prepared  for  them,  each  his  mass-book  open 
before  him;  they  say  with  the  bishop  the  prayers  ac- 
companying the  offering  of  the  bread  and  the  wine,  and 
the  whole  mass.  The  bishop  speaks  slowly  and  some- 
what loud,  so  that  the  consecrated  priests  can  at  tbe 
same  time  pronounce  the  same  words,  especially  the 
words  of  consecration.  The  "secreta"  (silent  prayer) 
for  the  consecrated  ones  is  pronounced  with  the  secrets 
of  the  mass  of  the  day  under  one  formula  of  conclusion : 
"  I'er  Dnminum  nostrum,"  etc  The  tecreta  pro  orrfwos- 
dit  is,  "  We  ask  thee,  O  Lord !  let  thy  holy  mysteries 
effect  that  we  offer  thee  these  offerings  with  a  worthy 
di8|K>sition,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  thy  Son,' 
etc.  After  the  paternoster  and  the  prayer  "Domine 
Jesu  Christe,  qui,"  etc,  which  follows  the  " Agnus  Pti," 
the  bishop  kisses  the  altar;  and  after  the  first  of  tbe 
newly  consecrated  has  done  the  same,  he  kisses  him  at 
each  step,  with  the  words  "Peace  be  with  yon."  Tbe 
new  priest  answers, "  And  with  your  mind."  Each  of 
the  consecrated  ones  gives  the  kiss  of  peace  to  the  other 
person  ordained  to  the  same  rank  and  standing  next. 
After  the  comroiraion  of  the  bishop,  the  deacons  and 
subdeacons  (if  there  are  any)  pray  "  Confiteor"  in  a  sub- 
dued voice,  the  bishop,  facing  them,  pronouncing  the 
"  Misereatur  vestri"  and  "Indulgeniiam."  If  priests  onk 
have  been  ordained,  they  do  not  receive  absolution,  as 
(hey  perform  the  sacrifice  together  with  the  bishop.  All 
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proceed,  two  by  two,  to  the  highest  step  of  the  altar, 
and  receive  the  sacrament  in  the  form  of  the  bread. 
The  bishop  says,  "  The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
preserve  you  for  eternal  life."  Each  answers  "  Amen." 
When  all  bare  partaken  of  the  communion,  the  bishop 
mnores  the  paten  from  his  chalice,  moistens  his  fingers, 
lilies  the  ablution,  puts  on  the  infula,  and  washes  his 
bands.  Then  he  lavs  down  the  infula  again,  and,  stand- 
big  at  the  epistle  side  of  the  altar,  sings  the  responso- 
riom, "  Henceforward  I  shall  no  more  call  you  my  ser- 
raiits,  but  my  friends,  because  you  have  known  ever}'- 
thinj^which  I  have  done  among  yon.  Alleluia,"  etc. 
Then  the  bishop,  with  the  infula,  turns  to  the  newly 
oiiHecrated  priests,  who  recite  the  credo.  This  done, 
the  bishop  sits  down  on  his  chair  in  the  middle  of  the 
altar,  and  puts  both  hands  on  the  head  of  each  of  them. 
irbo  kneel  before  him,  saying, "Take  the  Holy  Spirit; 
iher  whom  thon  shall  forgive  their  sins,  they  shall  be 
fon^ven;  and  they,"  etc  Then  he  pulls  down  the  mis- 
sal garment,  saying, "  In  the  garment  of  innocence  the 
l/inl  dresses  thee."  Then  each  of  the  young  priests  ap- 
proaches again,  kneels  before  the  bishop,  puts  his  folded 
hands  into  the  bishop's  hands ;  and  he,  if  he  is  the  dioce- 
lan  bishop,  says  to  each, "  Doest  thou  promise  to  me  and 
mrsiKcessors  reverence  and  obedience?"  Answer:  "I 
pnmise."  If  the  newly  consecrated  belongs  to  another 
diocese,  the  bishop  says,  "  Doest  thou  promise  to  thy 
hiahop,"etc.  After  the  answer  "I  promise,"  the  bishop 
kiesn  each  of  them,  holding  still  his  hands  in  his,  and 
aars, 'The  peace  of  the  Lord  be  with  thee  always." 
Kowthe  bishop  takes  his  cross  and  gives,  sitting,  the 
following  admonition  to  the  new  priests:  "Quia  res 
qoara  tractaturi  estis  satis  periculosa  est,"  etc.  Finally 
he  prononnces,  standing,  the  triple  benediction  over  the 
kneeling  priests:  "The  blessing  of  the  Father,  and  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  come  upon  you,  that  you  may 
be  blessed  in  your  priesthood,  and  offer  expiatory  sac- 
rifices for  the  sins  and  transgressions  of  the  people  of 
God,  to  whom  glory  and  praise  be  given  in  all  eternity. 
Amen."  The  bishop  continues  the  mass,  and  connects 
with  the  last  missal  prayer  the  prayer  for  the  conse- 
crated ones:  "Quos  tuis,  Domine,  reficis  sacramentis," 
etc.,  nnder  one  formula  of  conclusion.  Then  folk>ws  the 
"lie,  nissa  est"  or  the  " Benedicamus  Domino,"  as  the 
lime  may  require.  This  is  followed  by  the  "  Placeat 
tibi  stncta  Trinitas ;"  and  the  bishop,  the  infula  on  his 
hesd  and  the  cross  in  his  hand,  pronounces  the  benedic- 
tion in  the  usual  manner:  "The  name  of  the  Lord  be 
Mewed,"  etc.  Kesponse :  "  Now  and  in  all  eternity." 
"Onr  help  comes  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Response : 
''Who  hath  created  heaven  and  earth."  "The  bless- 
ing of  the  Almighty  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost 
descend  upon  you  and  remain  with  you.  Amen." 
Then  the  bishop  holds  a  parting  address  lo  the  newly 
consecrated:  "Beloved  sons,  consider  earnestly  what 
consecration  yon  have  received  and  what  burden  has 
been  put  on  your  shoulders.  Let  it  be  your  foremost 
endeavor  to  lead  a  holy,  godly  life,  and  to  please  God 
Ahnighty,"  etc.  Finally  the  archdeacon  turns  to  the 
elergy  and  people  and  announces  an  indulgence.  Here- 
npon  the  bishop  reads  the  last  Gobpel,  returns  to  his  seat, 
and  lays  down  the  pontifical  robes.  The  consecrated 
priests  repair  to  the  vergery  and  put  down  the  missal 
garments.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  or- 
dained priests,  after  the  ofTertorium,  from  the  sacrificial 
act.  "Suscipe.aancte  Pater,"  say  all  the  missal  prayers 
vitb  the  bishop— concelebrate  with  him.  This  concel- 
elntion  is  in  use  also  in  the  Greek  Church.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  the  age  of  this  custom.  It  seems  to 
have  been  adopted  at  different  times  in  different  places. 
The  Synod  of  Carthage,  in  398,  in  the  accurate  descrip- 
rioo  it  gives  of  the  consecration,  does  not  mention  the 
snointment,  neither  does  Isidore  of  Spain ;  but  the  rite 
*as  known  to  Theodulph  of  Orleans  and  Amalariiis  of 
Tieves.  The  rite  of  the  consecration  differs  consider- 
sbly  in  the  Eastern  Church  from  the  account  given 
sbnve;  but  the  imposition  of  the  hands  is  also  the  es- 


sential part  of  it.  According  to  Gear's  description,  the 
principal  parts  of  the  Greek  rite  are  the  following: 
Two  deacons  lead  the  ordinand  to  the  church-door; 
here  they  leave  him ;  he  is  received  by  two  priests,  who 
walk  thrice  with  him  around  the  communion-table, 
singing,  "  Sancti  martyres  prasclarfe  piaeliat'u"  Passing 
before  the  bishop,  they  bow,  and  the  ordinand  kisses  his 
knee.  The  bishop  rises,  the  ordinand  approaches,  and 
the  bishop  makes  three  times  the  sign  of  the  cross  over 
the  candidate's  head.  The  deacon  exclaims, "  Atlenda- 
mus !"  and  the  bishop  lays  his  right  hand  on  the  candi- 
date's head,  saying,  "  Oiviua  gratia,  quie  semper  infir- 
ma  curat,  et  ea  quae  desunt  adimplet,  promovet  N.  dc- 
votissimum  diaconum  in  presbyterum :  oremus  pro  eo, 
ut  veniat  super  eum  sanctissimi  Spiritfis  gratia."  The 
people  present  soy  thrice,  "  Domine,  miserere."  The 
bishop  makes  again  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  puts  his 
right  hand  on  the  candidate,  saying,  in  an  undertone, 
while  the  deacon  exclaims  "  Dominum  prccemur,"  the 
prayer,  "  Deus  principle  et  fine  carens,  omni  creaturA 
antiquior  .  .  .  ipse  omnium  Domine,  istum  quem  tibi 
a  me  promoveri  complacuit,in  conrersatione  iiiculpatS, 
et  fide  indeficiente  ingcntem  etiam  banc  gratiam  Sancti 
tui  Spiritds  recipere  cotnplaceat,"  etc.  Again  the  bish- 
op implores  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  newly 
consecrated,  extending  his  hand  over  him,  with  the 
words,  "Deus  in  virtute  magnus,  intellectu  investiga- 
bilis  .  .  .  ipse  Domine,  etiam  et  istum,  quem  Ubi  pres- 
byteri  gradum  subire  complacuit,  dono  sancto  tui  Spiri- 
tfts  adimple,  ut  inculpate  sancto  tuo  altari  assistere  dig- 
nns  fiat,"  etc.  This  short  extract  shows  that  the  Greek 
rite  resembles  greatly  the  Latin  ceremony,  and  differs 
from  it  specially  in  this,  that  it  prescribes  only  the  im- 
position of  one  hand.  The  Iraditio  mttrumenlorum  is 
not  part  of  the  Greek  rite. — Wetzcr  u.  Welle,  Kirchm- 
Lfxikon,  s.  v.  Presbvteriatsweihe.  See  Foye,  Romith 
;?«<«  (Lond.  1851). 

Presbyterian  Cbnrcbea.  The  different  bodies 
into  which  the  Presbyterians  are  divided  will  here  be 
treated  as  nearly  in  the  historical  relation  which  they 
sustain  towards  each  other  as  it  is  possible  to  place 
them.  We  begin  with  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland, 
because  they  are,  among  all  English-speaking  nations, 
the  only  ones  directly  allied  with  the  state  by  establish- 
ment, and  because  it  is  from  Scotland  that  English  and 
American  Presbyterianism  has  obtained  nourishment 
and  succor,  rather  than  from  the  Continent,  however 
true  it  be  that  Presbyterianism  had  there  its  origin.  See 
Pkrsbyterianism;  Prksbvtkriaks, 

1.  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland. — A  histo- 
ry of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland  would  be,  in 
effect,  a  history  of  that  country ;  for  since  its  establish- 
ment by  the  Keformation  its  political  and  religious  his- 
tory have  flowed  on  in  one  and  the  same  channel.  Chris- 
tianity was  planted  in  Scotland  about  the  beginning  of 
the  3d  century ;  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  early  churches, 
particularly  those  of  the  ancient  Culdee«,were  non-prela- 
tical.  Under  the  vigorous  missions  of  Palladins  and  Au- 
gustine they  were,  however,  reduced  to  conformity  with 
the  nde  of  Rome,  and  so  remained  until  the  period  of 
the  Reformation.  At  that  time  the  corruption  of  the 
hierarchy,  its  encroachments  on  the  civil  power,  and  its 
greedy  appropriation  of  the  right  of  patronage  to  ben- 
efices, had  created  a  wide-spread  dissatisfaction,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  favorable  reception  of  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation.  For  twenty  years  per- 
secution followed,  and  many  were  burned  at  the  stake, 
among  whom  were  Patrick  Hamilton  and  George  Wis- 
hart.  The  first  general  and  public  movement  leading 
to  the  organization  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scot- 
land was  the  drawing-iip  of  a  common  bond  or  covenant, 
known  as  "  The  First  Covenant,"  and  subscribed  at  Ed- 
inburgh, Dec  3, 1567,  by  several  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Scotch  nobility  and  a  large  number  of  lesser 
barons  and  influential  country  gentlemen,  known  sub- 
sequently (on  account  of  their  frequent  use  of  the  word 
congregation  to  designate  those  for  whom  they  pro- 
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fessetl  to  act)  as  lords  of  the  con^rgation.  The  signing 
of  the  covenant  was  followol  by  a  proclamation  from 
the  queen  regent  forbidding  any  one  to  preach  or  ad- 
minister the  sacrament  witliout  the  authority  of  the 
bishop.  At  length,  hoirercr,  the  party  of  the  Reform- 
ers triumphed,  and  in  the  year  15tiO  (Aug.  17-24)  the 
Parliament  abolished  the  Roman  Catholic  worship, 
adopted  a  confession  of  faith  agreeing  with  the  confes- 
sions of  the  Reformed  churches  on  the  Continent,  ai>- 
pointed  ministers  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  eight 
principal  towns,  and  assigned  the  remaining  portions  of 
the  country  to  five  other  ministers  as  superintendents, 
who  were  to  take  temporary  charge  of  the  interests  of 
religion  in  their  several  districts. 

On  Dec.  20,  IbGO,  the  first  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  was  constituted  in  Edinburgh,  con- 
sisting of  six  ministers  and  thirty-four  laymen.  Up 
to  this  period,  the  Scottish  Reformers  had  followed,  as 
their  rule  of  worship  and  doctrine,  the  Book  of  Common 
Order  used  by  the  English  Church  at  Ceneva.  In  April, 
1560,  however,  the  Privy  Council  appointed  a  commillec 
of  five  persons,  including  Knox,  "to  commit  lo  writing 
their  judgments  touching  the  reformation  of  religion." 
This  First  Book  o/JHtcipUnr,  setting  forth  a  polity  adapt- 
ed to  the  existing  condition  of  affairs,  though  adopted 
by  the  Church,  was  rejected  by  the  nobles,  who  wished 
to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  patrimony  of  the  old 
Church.  In  IbSl  the  Second  Book  of  J)uciplinf,it&vfing 
its  system  directly  from  the  Scriptures,  was  adopted  bj'  the 
Assembly,  and  this — confirmed  in  1592  by  King  James, 
along  with  the  Westminster  documents — is  still  in  force. 
Nothing  but  the  undaunted  perseverance  of  those  two 
eminent  men,  John  Knox  and  Andrew  Melville,  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  procuring  the  complete  recognition  of 
the  Calvinistic  faith  and  the  Presbyterian  form  of  gov- 
eniment  as  the  established  religion  of  Scotland,  which 
was  finally  and  formally  effected  by  act  of  Parliament 
and  with  the  consent  of  king  James  (I  of  England  and 
VI  of  Scotland)  in  the  year  1592. 

The  duplicity  of  the  king,  however,  soon  became  ap- 
parent, for  within  a  few  years  he  intrigued  to  bring 
about  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy,  and  to  assimi- 
late the  two  national  churches  of  Scotland  and  England. 
In  this  he  was  followed  by  his  successors,  Charles  I, 
Charles  II,  and  James  II.  The  resistance  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  bloody  persecutions  that  ensued,  the  civil  tur- 
moil, and  the  subsequent  downfall  of  the  Stuart  dy- 
nasty, are  matters  of  hislorj-.  From  16C0  to  1C88,  the 
Church  was  in  the  wilderness,  scourged  by  such  men  as 
CUvcrhouse  (q.  v.)  and  Ualzicl  (q.  v.),  but  leaving  the 
record  of  many  noble  martyrdoms — as  given  in  the 
story  of  the  Scott  n'otiiies  and  the  Cloud  of  Wilnestei. 
See  Covenant  and  Solismn  Leauuk.  Under  William 
and  Mary,  Presbyterianism  again  became  ascendant.  In 
1690  an  "  Act  of  Settlement"  was  pnsscd,  prelacy  was 
abolished,  and  the  Westminster  Confession  recognised 
as  the  creed  of  the  Church.  But  the  settlement  of  the 
Church  on  this  basis  was  objected  to  by  a  small  body 
of  earnest  men,  the  '•  Reformed  Presbyterians,"  who  had 
already  distinguished  themselves  in  zeal  for  the  "Cov- 
enants" as  securities  alike  for  the  freedom  of  the  Church 
and  the  Clirisliauity  of  the  State,  and  who  now  felt  un- 
able either  to  enter  into  the  Church  or  to  give  their 
unqualified  adherence  to  the  constitution  of  the  State. 
Many  of  the  more  earnest  descendants  of  the  CorenatU- 
crs  (q.v.)  protested  against  the  reception  of  such  men 
into  the  Church,  and,  finding  their  protest  in  vain,  with- 
drew,and  organized  l\\e  Rrformed  Preshylcrian  Church. 
(See  below.)  Though  this  secession  took  place  in  1681, 
the  churches  were  not  finally  organized  into  a  presby- 
tery till  1743.  Upon  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in 
1707,  Presbyterianism  obtained  evcrv  guarantee  that 
could  be  desired.  Since  that  time  it  has  continued  to 
be  the  established  religion  of  Scotland,  as  much  as  Epis- 
copacy is  that  of  England. 

The  only  confession  of  faith  legally  established  be- 
fore the  licvoliiiion  of  1688  was  that  which  is  published 


in  the  History  of  the  Reformalioa  in  Scotland,  atttib- 
uted  to  John  Knox.  It  consists  of  twenly-five  article;, 
and  was  the  confession  of  the  Episcopal  as  well  as  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Parliament,  however, 
during  the  Commonwealth,  adopted  the  Westroinstn 
Confession.  At  the  Revolution  this  confession  vas  de- 
clared to  be  the  standard  of  the  national  faith ;  and  it 
was  ordained  by  the  same  acts  of  Parliament  which  set- 
tled Presbyterian  Church  government  in  Scotland, "that 
no  person  be  admitted  or  continued  hereafWr  to  be  a 
minister  or  preacher  within  this  Church  unless  he  sub- 
scribe the  [that  is,  this]  confession  of  faith,  dcclarini; 
I  the  same  to  be  the  confession  of  his  faith."  By  the  act 
of  union  in  1707  the  same  is  required  of  all  professors 
'  principals,  regents,  masters,  and  others  bearing  office. 

The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  then,  and  what 
'  are  called  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  contain 
the  publicly  recognised  doctrines  of  this  Cbcrch ;  and  it 
'  is  well  known  that  these  formularies  are  an  embodiment 
I  of  the  Calvinistic  faith.     No  liturgy  or  public  form  of 
prayer  is  used  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  minister'i 
only  guide  being  the  Directory  for  the  IHiblic  Worsiif 
I  of  God.    The  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  i 
,  general  thing  observed  four  times  a  year,  is  conducted 
j  with  simple  forms,  but  is  accompanied,  usually  preceded 
and  followed,  by  special  religious  services,  consisting  of 
prayers  and  exhortations.    A  metrical  version  of  thf 
Psalms  on  the  basis  of  that  of  Rous  (died  1659)  is  used,  and 
supplementary  hymns  have  recently  been  introduced. 
'      The  provision  which  has  been  made  by  the  law  of 
1  Scotland  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  of  the  EsUb- 
'  lished  Church  consists  of  a  stipend,  a  small  glebe  of 
\  land,  and  a  manse  (parsonage  house)  and  office  liomF\ 
;  By  an  act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1810,  £10,000  per 
I  annum  were  granted  for  augmenting  the  smaller  parish 
{ stipends  in  Scotland.     By  this  act  the  lowest  stipend 
assigned  to  a  minister  of  the  establishment  is  XIJ" 
j  sterling,  with  a  small  sum,  generally  X8  6$.  Sd.,  ft 
communion  elements.    Patronage,  in  port  abrogated  ai 
the  Revolution,  was  restored  in  1712  by  act  of  Pariia- 
'  ment,    Scottish  independence  rebelled  at  this,  the  peo- 
ple claiming  the  right  to  elect  their  own  clergy,  or  at 
least  to  exercise  a  veto  over  the  appointment  of  an  un- 
satisfactory one ;  and  the  controversy  which  ensued  M 
j  to  secession,  which  was  ushered  in  first  by  indiSnence. 
I  and  was  helped  on  by  the  renewal  of  the  old  interest. 
From  that  time  a  worldly  spirit  crept  into  the  Church: 
men  of  talents,  but  lax  in  principle,  obtained  ponesncn 
of  influential  positions;  the  leaven  ofmoderatism — ridi- 
j  culed  in  Dr.  Witherspoon's  Charactrristict — set  extetH 
sivcly  to  work ;  and  in  the  course  of  time  Anninian, 
Pelagian,  and  even  Socinian  tenets  were  propagated. 
I  with  little  attempt  at  concealment.     The  result  was  tlic 
secession  of  several  important  bodies  from  the  Church. 
The  first  who  formally  withdrew  were  the  Corenant- 
ers,  or  Cameronians,  who  objected  to  the  interfermce  of 
'.  the  state  authorities  in  Church  affairs,  and  to  the  EnH- 
j  tian  principle  involved  in  the  existing  establishment, «» 
inconsistent  with  the  covenant  to  which  the  Church 
had  sworn.    See  Camkronians,    A  few  faithful  men, 
led  by  Ebcnezcr  Erskine,  endeavored  to  breast  the  tide: 
'  but,  being  deposed  by  the  commission  of  the  Assembly, 
who  were  Moderates,  they  seceded  in  17SS,  and  fun»ed 
themselves  into  a  distinct  body,  called  the  .Associated 
Presbytery,  more  commonly  known  as  Seceders.     Tber 
'  became  known  as  the  Secession  Church.    This  »««■<- 
sion  proved  a  severe  blow,  and  shook  the  establi>h- 
I  ment  to  its  foundations.     Another  secession  arose  it 
1760,  and  from  it  was  formed  the  PrrAj/terioDM  nf  Ht^ 
\lief.  better   known   as  "The   Relief  Sj-nod."      These 
I  bodies  have  since  been  unitetl,  and  constitute  the  C'lalei 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland.   Those  who  remained 
in  the  Established  Church  were  divided  in   opinioa 
on  the  subject  of  lay  patronage.   The  sentiment  against 
it  continued  to  grow  because  of  the  indifTeience  of  tbt 
clerg}-.     For  a  while  moderatism  held  the  upper  handk 
but  its  reign  was  dreary.    Under  the  dooiioant  infio- 
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ence  of  principal  Robertson,  whose  studies  were  more 
devoted  to  elegant  literature  than  to  the  Holy  Script- 
ures, the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  was  superseded  by 
moial  essays,  and  Ur.  BUir's  cold  and  polished  sermons 
were  regarded  as  models  of  the  highest  excellence. 
This  slate  of  things  continued  till  near  the  close  of  the 
lifth  century,  when  Christians  in  Scotland  began  to 
share  in  that  general  reviving  of  evangelical  principles 
which  then  pervaded  Great  Britain.  A  positive  reac- 
liuo  set  in,  and  gradually  new  life  began  to  animate  the 
fruzen  limbs  of  the  Established  Church.  The  evan- 
gelical party  took  heart,  and  constantly  increased  in 
Mretigth.  Or.  Andrew  Thomson,  L>r.  Chalmers,  and 
others  came  upon  the  stage  of  action,  and  under  their 
vigorous  lead  a  new  era  was  inaugurated.  The  Assem- 
bly entered  with  zeal  into  the  subject  of  foreign  mis- 
uoas,  while  it  multiplied  churches  to  supply  the  need 
at  home.  The  burden  of  patronage  was  felt  to  be  a 
great  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  vital  piety  and  active 
eSurt,  and  the  autonomy  or  independent  jurisdiction  of 
the  Church  became  a  topic  of  earnest  debate. 

In  1834  the  General  Assembly  passed  the  celebrated 
-  Veto  Act,"  giving  to  the  Church  courts  the  power  of  re- 
jecting >  presentee  if  judged  by  them  unfit.  This  act 
wss  sec  aside  by  the  civil  court,  and  subsequently,  on 
appeal,  by  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  Aucbterarder 
case,  in  1839.  The  Assembly  yielded  so  far  as  the  tem- 
poralities were  concerned,  but  at  the  same  time  une- 
quivocally maintained  the  principle  of  non-intrusion  as 
one  that  could  not  be  given  up  consistently  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  headship  and  sovereignty  of  Christ. 
The  Strathbogie  case  next  occurred,  bringing  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  courts  into  direct  collision,  which 
ended  at  last  in  the  IHsruplion  of  1843,  under  the  lead 
of  Chalmers,  Cunningham,  Welsh,  Candlish,  and  Dun- 
lop;  470  members  signed  an  "Act  of  Separation  and 
l^ed  of  Demission,"  and  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
was  oi^;anized.  Soon  after  the  separation  of  1843  an 
act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  called  "  Lord  Aberdeen's 
Act,"  to  define  the  rights  of  congregations  and  presby- 
laiea  in  the  calling  and  settlement  of  ministers.  But 
in  1874  this  was  suspended  by  another  act,  whereby 
patronage  was  abolished,  and  the  right  of  electing  min- 
iaten  was  vested  in  the  people,  tiovemment  still  re- 
serrca,  however,  the  appointment  of  theological  pro- 
kaaota.  The  Free  Church  carried  off  about  one  half  the 
commanicants  of  the  Established  Church,  and  became 
a  rirtd  communion  in  most  of  the  parishes  of  Scotland. 
The  tbiee  denominations — the  EttaUisIted  Presbyterian 
Cittrdi.  the  United  Preibyterian  Church,  and  the  Free 
Ckmrdt  (in  which  the  Befomud  Pretbyterian  Church 
merged  in  1876) — constitute  the  chief  Presbyterian 
chorcbea  of  Scotland  at  the  present  time.  See  ScoT- 
i.-usi>,  Pbesdttebian  Churches  op. 

The  government,  discipline,  and  worship  of  the  Es- 
taUisbed  Church  of  Scotland  are  in  all  respects  the 
taooe  as  those  of  other  Presbyterian  churches.  Accord- 
ing to  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  there  is  a  kirk- 
teseion  in  every  parish,  consisting  of  the  minister  and  a 
body  of  lay  elders.  All  the  ministers  within  a  certain 
district,  with  one  lay  elder  from  each  session,  constitute 
the  Presbytery  of  that  district.  The  next  higher  court 
is  the  Provincial  Synod,  which  embraces  several  neigh- 
boriog  presbyteries.  The  highest  court  of  all  is  the 
General  Assembly.  It  is  a  representative  court,  con- 
sisting of  247  members  and  178  elders,  the  greater  part 
chosen  by  the  presbyteries,  bat  a  considerable  number 
of  elxlers  chosen  by  the  town-councils  and  universities. 
It  meets  early  in  llay,  is  presided  over  by  its  modera- 
tor, and  has  the  presence  of  a  lord  high  commissioner, 
appointed  by  the  crown,  who,  however,  is  not  a  member, 
and  has  no  authoritative  voice  in  the  court.  A  "  Com- 
mission of  Assembly"  meets  in  August,  November,  and 
March,  consisting  of  the  members  of  Assembly,  and  a 
minister  muned  by  the  moderator,  to  attend  to  matters 
remitted  to  it  by  the  Assembly,  or  that  may  arise  in  the 
iaiervals.      In  consequence  of  the  connection  with  the 


state,  there  are  certain  peculiarities  connected  with  the 
support  of  the  ministers  which  it  may  be  proper  to  notice. 
Ur.  Jamieson,  in  his  interesting  sketch  of  the  "Church 
of  Scotland"  contributed  to  the  Cyclopadia  of  Religious 
Denomination*,  thus  describes  these  peculiarities :  "  The 
provision  made  for  parish  ministers  by  the  law  of  Scot- 
land consists  of  a  stipend  arising  from  a  tax  on  land. 
It  is  raised  on  the  principle  of  commuting  tithes  or 
teiuds  into  a  modified  charge— the  fifth  of  the  land  prod- 
uce, according  to  a  method  introduced  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I,  ratified  by  William  III,  and  unalterably  es- 
tablished by  the  treaty  of  union.    To  make  this  intelli- 
gible, we  may  observe  that  at  the  Reformation  the 
teinds  were  appropriated  by  the  crown,  with  the  burden 
of  providing  for  the  minister.     In  after -times  they 
were  often  bestowed  as  gifts  on  private  individuals  to- 
tally unconnected  with  the  parish,  and  who  thus  came 
so  far  in  place  of  the  crown.    These  persons  received 
the  name  of  tituhirs,  from  being  entitled  to  collect  from 
the  heritors  the  unappropriated  teinds;  but  they  were 
also  bound  on  demand  to  sell  to  any  heritor  the  titular- 
ship  to  his  own  teinds  at  nine  years'  purchase.    From 
the  collective  land-produce  of  a  parish  the  court  of 
teinds  determines  how  much  is  to  be  allotted  for  the 
support  of  the  minister.    This  general  decree  having 
fixed  the  amount,  a  common  agent,  appointed  by  the 
court,  proceeds  to  divide  it  proportionally  among  the 
landholders,  and  this  division,  when  fully  made,  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  court.     It  is  called  a  decreet  of  modifica- 
'  tion,  and  forms  the  authority  or  rule  according  to  which 
!  alone  the  minister  collects  his  stipend.    According  to 
!  this  system,  which  has  proved  a  very  happy  settlement 
I  of  a  guastio  vexata,  the  burden  falls  not  on  the  farmer 
'  or  tenant,  as  in  other  countries  where  tithing  exactions 
I  are  made,  but  on  the  hindholder  or  titular  of  the  teinds, 
I  to  whom  a  privilege  of  relief  is  opened  by  having  them 
fixed.     He  may  value  them,  that  is,  to  use  the  words 
:  of  principal  Hill,  '  lead  a  proof  of  their  present  value 
I  before  the  Court  of  Session,  and  the  valuation,  once 
j  made  by  authority  of  that  court,  ascertains  the  quan- 
'  tity  of  victual  or  the  sum  of  money  in  the  name  of 
I  teind  payable  out  of  his  lands  in  all  time  coming.'   The 
I  advantage  of  this  system  is  that  it  enables  proprietors 
!  to  know  exactly  the  extent  of  the  public  burdens  on 
their  estate ;  and  the  teind  appropriated  to  the  maintc- 
I  nance  of  the  minister,  or  to  educational  and  other  pious 
I  uses,  being  sacred  and  inviolable,  is  always  taken  into 
'  account,  and  deilucted  in  the  purchase  or  sale  of  lands. 
!  But  that  would  not  be  so  advantageous  to  the  minister 
!  by  fixing  bis  income  at  one  invariable  standard  were  it 
'  not  that  provision  is  made  for  an  augmentation  of  sti- 
!  pcnd  every  twenty  years  in  parishes  where  there  are 
I  free  teinds.     This  is  done  by  the  minister  instituting  a 
process  before  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  who 
'  act  as  commissioners  for  the  plantation  of  kirks  and 
I  valuation  of  teinds ;  and  in  this  process  the  act  of  1808 
I  requires  that  he  shall  summon  not  only  the  heritors  of 
I  the  parish,  but  also  the  moderator  and  clerk  of  presby- 
tery as  parties.    In  the  event  of  the  minister  being 
!  able  to  prove  a  great  advance  in  the  social  and  agricult- 
I  ural  state  of  the  parish,  the  judges  grant  his  applica- 
I  tion,  allocating  some  additional  chalders;  but  where 
the  arguments  pleaded  appear  to  them  unsatisfactory, 
!  they  give  a  small  addition,  or  refuse  altogether.    In 
I  many  parishes,  however,  from  the  teinds  being  ex- 
I  hausted,  ministers  had  no  prospect  of  augmentation  in 
the  ordinary  way;  but  redress  was  afforded  through 
the  liberality  of  Mr.  Percival's  government  in  1810, 
who  used  his  influence  in  procuring  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  be  passed  according  to  which  all  stipends  in 
the  EstabUshmcnt  should,  out  of  the  exchequer,  be 
I  made  up  to  £150.     This,  though  but  a  poor  and  inade- 
quate provision  for  men  of  a  liberal  profession,  was  felt 
I  and  gratefully  received  at  the  time  as  a  great  boon. 
I  But  such  is  the  mutability  of  human  society  that  these 
I  stipends,  which  in  1810  formed  the  minimum,  are  now 
I  greatly  superior  to  many  which  at  the  same  period 
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were  considered,  fur  Scotland,  rich  benefices;  but  which, 
beinf;  whuHy  paid  in  grain,  have,  through  the  late 
agrarian  law,  fallen  far  below  that  standard.  The  in- 
comes of  city  ministers  are  paid  wholly  in  money.  Be- 
sides the  stipend,  every  porish  minister  has  a  right  to  a 
manse  or  parsonage-house,  garden,  and  offices — the  style 
as  well  as  the  extent  of  accommodation  being  generally 
proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  benefice  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  neighborhood.  According  to  law,  the  glebe 
consists  of  four  acres  of  arable  land,  although,  in  point 
of  fact,  it  generally  exceeds  that  measure ;  and,  besides, 
roost  ministers  have  a  grass  glebe,  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  a  horse  and  two  cows.  All  these,  by  a  late 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Session,  are  exempt  from  poor- 
rates  and  similar  pubtic  burdens.  Ministers  in  royal 
burghs  are  entitled  to  manses  only." 

The  statistics  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
vary  very  slightly  from  year  to  year.  The  number  of 
parish  churches  was  in  1877, 1222.  In  addition  to  these 
there  are  forty-two  Parliamentary  churches,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  chapels  of  ease  and  quoad  tacra 
churches,  which,  undera  scheme  efficiently  organized 
by  the  Rev.  Prof.  Kobertson,  arc  in  course  of  being  en- 
dowed and  erected  into  new  parishes  in  the  terms  of  Sir 
James  Graham's  Act,  passed  in  184C.  Altogether  there 
are  about  1500  congregations  and  1384  ministers. 

The  following  are  the  chief  missionary  and  other  be- 
nevolent undertakings  of  the  Church : 

1.  The  Home  Mission  Schtme. — It  has  three  depart- 
ments: (1.)  Church  Kslttuion,  Ix>cal  efforts  in  places 
requiring  additional  church  accommodation  are  supple- 
mente<l  by  grants  from  the  funds  of  the  scheme.  In 
1876,  thirty-three  churches,  providing  nearly  32,000  sit- 
tings, were  thus  aided.  (2.)  .l/unon  Churches,  designed 
to  be  centres  of  mission  work  in  destitute  localities  or  in 
the  more  populous  parishes  of  Scotland.  These  churches 
or  chapels  number  ninety-three,  with  upwards  of  22,000 
worshippers.  The  Home  Mission  Committee  insist  that 
they  shall  be  served  with  invariable  regularity.  (3.) 
Mission  Stations,  not  having  the  permanent  character 
of  churches,  intended  as  points  of  evangelical  work 
among  the  lapsed,  non- church -going,  or  far-scattered 
people.  There  are  seventy-seven  such  stations  supplied 
by  licentiates,  or  students  in  divinity,  or  qualified  evan- 
gelists. Besides  these  operations,  aid  is  given  in  cer- 
tain cases  towards  the  employment  of  .Scripture-readers 
in  tho  Highlands  and  Islands.  The  revenue  of  the 
scheme  in  lH7ti  from  church -collections  and  legacies 
amounted  to  £11,760. 

2.  Of  undertakings  more  especially  affecting  the  cler- 
gy of  the  Church  may  be  noticed  the  Association  for 
A  ugmenting  the  Smaller  Livings,  i.  e.  livings  under  £200 
per  annum.  For  this  purpose  the  sum  of  £7305  was 
reported  to  last  General  Assembly.  Also  the  Ministers' 
and  Professors'  Widows'  Fund,  to  which  cverj'  parish 
minister  and  every  professor  in  the  national  universities 
is  bound  to  subscribe.  The  capital  sum  of  the  fund 
amounts  to  upwards  of  £212,000.  Ministers  and  pro- 
fessors may  subscribe  according  to  one  or  other  of  four 
rates,  viz.  £3  3«.,  £4  14».  6A,  £6  6j.,  or  £7  17».  GA 

8.  A  report  is  yearly  presented  to.  the  Assembly  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  Sabbnth-schooU  in  connection  with 
tho  Church.  Between  15,000  and  1G,000  persons  arc 
engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching  167,000  juvenile  schol- 
ars, and  upwards  of  24,000  adults  of  both  sexes. 

4.  Colonial  Missions  seek  to  provide  means  of  grace 
for  .Scottish  colonists  in  the  various  British  dependen- 
cies and  elsewhere.  When  the  scattered  communities 
are  organized  into  churches — some  large  and  influential, 
as  in  the  dominion  of  Canada— the  aid  gi\-en  by  the 
Home  Church  is  curtailed,  if  not  wholly  withdrawn. 
But  the  committee  have  a  great  sphere  of  labor  in  the 
ever-enlarging  and  developing  colonial  empire  of  Great 
Britain.  Agents  of  the  mission  report  from  Britbh  Co- 
lumbia, the  .South  American  continent,  Fiji,  New  Zea- 
land, Australia,  Ceylon,  India.  Under  the  Colonial  Mis- 
sion are  also  included  European  stations,  such  as  Paris 


and  Dresden,  where  ministrations  are  maintained  tat 
the  benetit  of  resilient  Presbyterians,  The  total  iuoome 
of  the  scheme  in  1877  was  upwards  of  £16,000. 

6.  Jetoish  Missions. — The  efforts  put  forth  in  coonce- 
tion  with  this  mission  are  concentrated  on  Turkey  aad 
Egypt.  It  has  agents  in  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Al- 
exandria, BeyrQt,  and  Salonica.  The  sum  of  the  charge 
on  which  it  operates  is  upwards  of  £7000. 

6.  Missions  to  the  Ileetthen. — The  scenes  of  these  mis- 
sions, comprehended  under  the  word  "Foreign  Uis- 
sions,"  are  India,  Africa,  and  China.  It  can  acaicely, 
indeed,  be  said  that  a  mission  exists  in  China ;  but  atefs 
have  been  taken  to  originate  a  Christian  work  in  that 
vast  empire.  The  agency  in  Africa  is  not  yet  complete. 
A  station  has  been  formed  and  is  partly  occupied  by  a 
company  of  Christian  artisans,  headed  by  a  medical 
missionary,  in  the  Highlands  of  East  Africa — the  sution 
having  received  the  name  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  birth- 
place, Blantyre.  The  Indian  missions  retain  the  mixed 
character  which  Scotch  missions  in  India  have  hitbetto 
borne — educational  and  evangelistic.  In  the  three  great 
Presidency  towns,  the  educational  institutions  are  still 
maintained,  and  are  at  present  in  a  state  of  eflSciency. 
Evangelical  efforts  are  also  carried  on  in  cofucction 
with  the  institutions  and  in  native  churches.  In  the 
Punjab  there  are  stations  at  Sealkotc,  Ufijrat,  and  Wa- 
zirahad.  An  interesting  work  is  also  promoted  among 
the  Highlanders  of  India  at  Daijeling.  and  outside  the 
British  territory  an  agency  is  maintained  at  Chumba, 
whose  feature  is  that  the  mission,  conducted  by  Eu- 
ropeans, is  kept  apart  from  the  Church,  presided  over 
by  natives.  The  income  of  these  foreign  missions  for 
the  year  ending  January,  1876,  was  upwards  of  £19,000. 

7.  Two  other  agencies  may  be  briefly  noted : 

(I.)  Continental  and  foreign  Churches  CommiUre.^¥J»- 
tabUshed  as  the  medium  ofcommunication  between  the 
churches  and  other  Reformed  churches  of  Christendom. 
It  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  cultivating  friendly  rela- 
tions with  such  churches,  and  administering  such  sums 
as  the  liberality  of  the  Church  bestows  on  societiesand 
agencies  abroad  seeking  to  spread  the  pure  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  For  many  years  the  committee  hare 
been  able  to  aid  the  Central  Society  of  the  French  Re- 
formed Church,  and  the  Evangelization  Commissim  of 
the  WalJensian  Church  in  Italy,  From  time  to  time  it 
has  aided  other  agencies.  The  care  of  certain  chap- 
laincies on  the  Continent  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
Presbyterians  temporarily  resident  there  also  devolves 
on  this  committee.     Its  income  in  187C  was  £1205. 

(2.)  The  A  rmy  and  Nary  Chaplains  Commitlee  are  in- 
trusted with  the  oversight  of  chaplains  laboring  in  gar- 
rison towns  or  at  the  camps.  The  convener  of  the  com- 
mittee communicates,  in  behalf  of  the  Church,  with  the 
naval  and  military  authorities. 

No  Church  in  Europe  has  taken  more  prompt  and 
energetic  steps  for  the  general  diffusion  of  school  educa- 
tion than  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland.  As  eariy  as 
1695  it  was  enacted  "that  there  be  a  school  foondcd 
and  a  school-master  appointed  in  every  parish  by  ad- 
vice of  the  presbyteries,  and  to  this  purpose  that  the 
heritors  do,  in  every  congregation,  meet  among  them- 
selves,  and  provjde  a  commo<Uaus  house  for  a  school, 
and  modify  a  stipend  to  the  school-master,  which  shall 
not  be  under  ten  merks  (£C  13<.  4(/.)  nor  above  twenty 
mcrks."  As  almost  all  the  population  of  the  country  is 
Presbyterian,  the  common-school  system  long  sustained 
a  parochial  character.  When,  in  1843,  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  was  organized,  it  was  resolved  to  erect  schools 
in  connection  with  the  congregations  of  the  Free  Church, 
and  the  educational  scheme  which  in  consequence  sprani; 
up  was  co-extensive  with  the  parochial  system  of  the 
Established  Church.  In  1873,  of  2108  schools  inspected 
by  the  government  inspectors,  1379  belonged  to  the  Es- 
tablished and  577  to  the  Free  Church;  while  of  non- 
Presbyterian  schools  there  were  eighty  -  six  belonging 
to  the  Episcopal  and  sixty-six  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  introduction  of  the  new  national  qrstem  of  ednca- 
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(ion  has  in  a  great  measure  niperseded  the  operations 
of  the  educational  scheme  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Few  schools  now  remain  in  relation  to  it.  The  care  of 
the  committee  is  Dotr  chiefly  occupied  with  providing 
religious  instruction  in  all  schools  desiring  it,  and  giv- 
ing grants  for  excellence  in  religious  instruction.  The 
Scottish  universities  of  Edinburgh,  (jlasgow,  and  Aber- 
deen are  in  organic  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land by  means  of  theological  professorships ;  while  at 
Si.  Andrew's  an  entire  college,  St.  Mary's,  is  appointed 
solely  to  the  teaching  of  theology  and  the  languages 
connected  with  it.  The  theological  institutions  are  the 
theological  faculties  of  the  several  national  universities. 
The  number  of  professors  is,  at  Edinburgh,  four;  Glas- 
p)»,  four;  St.  Andrew's,  three;  Aberdeen,  four.  Stu- 
dents, 1!>8.  Students  of  divinity  are  required  to  attend 
a  full  course  of  arts  at  the  university,  and  three  years 
nxiie  at  the  Divinity  UaU.  The  sessions  in  both  cases 
last  about  five  months.  Students  in  this  and  the  other 
Presbyterian  churches  of  Scotland  have  of^en  assistance 
from  bursaries  or  scholarships,  which  are  allotted  chiefly 
by  competition.  See  Hetherington,  Uitt.  of  the  Church 
of  Scodand ;  M'Crie,  Licet  of  Knox  and  MeleilU ;  id. 
Skelcha  of  Church  jiutory,  and  Reciew  of  Scott ;  Fe»- 
senden,  JCncyd,  of  Rtlig.  KruncleJge ;  Cyclop,  of  Relig. 
bnomimitioiu  (Lood.  and  Glasg.) ;  Wilson,  Praib.  Iliit. 
Aliumac  ;  Schem,  Ecckt.  Year  Book. 

2.  USITED  PRESBYTERtAII  ClIURCH.  — In  1782  the 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Erskine,  as  retiring  moderator  of  the  Syn- 
od of  Stirling  and  Perth,  preached  a  sermon  on  Christ  as 
the  Comer-stone,  in  which  he  sharply  inveighed  against 
the  corruptions  and  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  Scot- 
tish Church.  His  sermon  gave  great  offence,  and  in- 
curred the  censure  of  the  synod.  He  appealed  to  the 
General  Assembly,  who  condemned  and  rebuked  him. 
Upon  entering  his  protest,  they  banded  his  case  over 
to  the  Commission.  The  Commission  summarily  sus- 
pended Erskine  and  three  other  ministers — Wilson, 
Moncrieff,  and  Fisher,  who  bad  joined  in  his  protest — 
and  cast  them  out  of  ministerial  communion.  The  four 
brethren,  deeming  this  treatment  unconstitutional  and 
nnscriptural,  immediately  organized  themselves  into  a 
presbytery,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Aato- 
eiate  Prtibgien/,  and  published  their  testimony,  or  vin- 
dication of  their  secession.  The  next  Assembly  showed 
I  disposition  to  make  concessions,  but  the  seceders  re- 
fused to  listen.  How  far  they  were  right  in  this  has 
been  debated.  That  they  were  not  satisfied  to  return 
to  the  bosom  of  the  Establishment  is  dear,  for  they 
vent  on  to  gather  congregation*  and  appoint  a  pro- 
fessor of  theology ;  and,  in  consequence  of  their  activity 
and  the  papular  sympathy,  they  increased  rapidly.  The 
Asaembly  next  proceeded  to  harsher  measures,  and  in 
1740  deposed  the  seceding  ministers,  ni)W  eight  in  num- 
ber, 'liie  doors  of  the  churches  were  closed  against 
them,  and  some  of  them,  as  Moncrieff,  preached  all  win- 
ter in  the  open  air.  Great  difficulty  was  found  in  pro- 
curing sites  for  houses  of  worship.  Still  they  grew,  and 
in  1745  the  presbytery  expanded  into  a  synod  with 
thirty  settled  congregations  and  sixteen  vacancies.  But 
now  a  diasenaon  arose  about  the  burgess  oath,  and  in 
1747  they  split  into  two  synods.  The  General  Asso- 
ciste  Synod,  or  Anti-bnrghers,  denounced  the  oath  as 
nnctioning  the  Establishment  with  all  its  corruptions; 
the  Associate  Synod  maintained  that  it  only  referred 
to  the  true  Protestant  faith,  in  opposition  to  popery. 
After  seventy-three  years  of  separation,  during  which 
each  throve  and  sent  oKhoots  to  other  parts  of  the 
world,  both  branches  reunited  (a  few  only  standing 
aloof)  in  1820,  under  the  name  of  the  I'nital  Secestion 
Church,  when  the  new  body  embraced  37.1  congregations. 

The  Relief  Church  was  the  result  of  Mr.  Gillespie's 
deposition  )^  the  General  Assembly  in  1762.  He  had 
refused  to  assist  in  intruding  an  obnoxious  presentee 
over  the  parish  of  Inverkeithing.  After  his  deposition 
he  continued  to  preach  in  Dunfermline,  but  labored 
alone  for  several  years.    At  length,  being  joined  by 


Messrs.  Boston  and  Colier,  the  three  constituted  the 
Relief  Presbytery.  Soon  after  another  presbytery  was 
jiecessary,  and  in  1775  (Eadie  says  1773)  the  two  met  as 
a  synod.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  Relief  Church  to 
maintain  free  communion  with  all  true  Christians,  and 
to  disapprove  of  the  very  principle  of  establishments. 
They  founded  a  divinity  hall,  and  increascil  to  seven  pres- 
byteries, 114  congregations,  and  45,000  communicants. 
These  two  bodies,  the  United  Secession  and  the  Re- 
lief, having  so  much  in  common,  for  some  time  contem- 
plated a  union,  which  was  at  last  consummated  in 
Edinburgh,  May  10, 1847,  in  Tanfield  Hall,  CanonmilK 
They  took  the  title  of  the  United  Prestyleriau  Church. 
In  common  parlance,  they  are  often  familiarly  spoken 
of  as  the  "  U.  P.  Church."  They  constitute  a  vcrj'  pop- 
ular and  powerful  body  of  Christians  in  Scotland,  re- 
porting, as  the  statistics  of  May,  1876 :  number  of  con- 
gregations, 620;  of  elders,  .5075;  members,  190,242; 
Sunday-school  teachers,  12,129;  Sunday-school  schol- 
ars, 92,502;  total  income  for  1875,  ^£419,965.  In  the 
synod  held  at  Edinburgh  May  11, 1876,  its  sanction  was 
given  by  a  vote  of  373  to  45  for  the  union  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  congregations  in  England  with  the  Eng- 
lish Presbyterian  Church;  and  an  animated  discussion 
took  place  in  advocacy  of  separation  of  the  Church 
from  the  State.  The  following  are  the  articles  of  the 
basis  as  adopted  by  the  twp  synods : 

"1.  That  the  Word  of  God  contained  In  the  Scriptnren 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is  the  only  rule  of  fiiiih 
and  practice. 

"2.  That  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Pnlth.and  the 
Larger  and  Shorter  CHtechii^mf,  are  the  confession  nnd 
catechisms  of  this  Chiircli,  nnd  cunlnin  the  authorized 
exhibition  tifthe  tense  in  which  we  underptaud  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  it  being  always  ntidcrstood  that  we  do  not 
approve  of  anything  in  these  documents  which  teaches, 
or  may  he  suppofed  to  teach,  compulsory  or  persccnilug 
and  intnieriuu  principles  in  veligion. 

**3. 1'hut  Prcebyterlnn  guvernment,  withont  any  FOpe- 
riority  of  office  to  that  of  a  teaching  presbyter,  and  In  ii 
due  Bubordiiiaiiou  of  Church  courts,  which  Is  founded  on 
nnd  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  Ood,  Is  the  goverumeul  of 
this  Cnnrch. 

"4.  That  the  ordinances  of  worship  shall  be  adminis- 
tered In  the  United  Chuirh  as  they  have  lieeii  In  both 
bodies  of  which  it  is  fotined;  nnd  that  the  AVestmiusler 
Directory  of  Worship  continue  to  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
pllntlon  of  excellent  rule?. 

"S.  That  the  term  nf  membership  is  a  credible  profes- 
sion of  the  TaiLh  of  Chrli^t  as  held  by  this  Church — a  pro- 
feptliiii  made  with  Imelil.'ence,  ana  Justified  by  a  corre- 
'  ?i)onding  character  and  deportment. 
I     "«.  'I'hat  with  regard  to  ibote  ministers  nnd  sessions 
who  think  that  the  second  section  of  the  twenty-iiizth 
j  chapter  of  the  Westminster  Confe^^sion  of  Faith  aiuhor- 
I  Izes  fiee  commiiiiinn  (that  Is,  not  loose  or  indif-criinlnate 
I  communion,  but  the  occasional  admission  to  fellowship 
■  in  the  Lord's  Sapper  of  persons  respecting  whose  C'hris- 
I  tian  character  satisfactory  evidence  has  been  obtnioctl, 
thongh  belonging  to  other  leligious  denominations),  they 
'  shall  enjoy  what  they  enjoyed  In  their  separate  comnin* 
nlouB — the  right  of  acting  on  their  conscientious  convic- 
tions. 

"7.  That  the  election  of  ofllce-hearers  nf  this  Chnrch, 
In  Its  several  congregations,  belongs,  by  the  authority  of 
Christ,  exclusively  to  the  members  in  full  communion. 

*'8.  That  this  Church  soieraiiiy  recognises  the  obliga- 
tion to  hold  forth,  as  well  as  to  hold  fast,  the  doctrine 
and  laws  nf  Christ:  and  to  make  exertinns  for  the  uni- 
versal difTiislou  of  the  blessings  of  bis  Gospel  at  home 
and  abroad. 

"».  That  as  the  Lord  hath  ordained  that  they  who 
preach  the  Gospel  should  live  of  the  Gospel ;  that  they 
who  are  tnnght  In  lh«  Word  should  commnnicale  to  him 
that  teacheth  lu  all  good  things ;  that  they  who  are  strong 
should  help  the  weak ;  and  mat,  having  freely  received, 
they  should  freely  give  the  Gfispel  to  those  who  are  des- 
tltnte  of  It— this  Chnrch  a«serta  the  obligation  and  the 
privilege  of  its  members,  Influenced  by  regard  to  the  au- 
thority of  Christ,  to  support  and  extend,  by  voluntary 
contiibntlons,  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel. 

"10.  That  the  respective  bodies  of  which  this  Chnrch  Is 
composed,  without  reqniring  from  each  other  an  approval 
of  the  steps  of  procedure  by  their  fathers,  or  interfering 
with  the  right  nf  private  jnagmeiit  in  reference  to  these, 
unite  In  regarding  as  still  valid  the  renar)us  on  which 
they  have  hitherto  maintained  their  state  of  secession 
and  separation  from  the  jndicatorles  of  the  Established 
Chnrch,  as  expressed  In  the  authorized  docnmeiits  of  the 
respective  bodies :  and  In  maintaining  the  lawfulness  and 
obligation  of  separation  from  ecclesiasticar bodies  In 
which  dangerous  error  U  tolerated,  or  the  discipline  of 
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the  Charcb  or  the  rights  of  her  mlnUtere  or  members 
are  disrcgnrded. 

"The  United  Chnrcb,  In  their  present  most  solemn  clr- 
cnmstaiices,  join  lu  expressing  their  gratefta I  acknowledg- 
ment to  the  {^reat  Ueuu  of  the  Charcb  for  the  measure  of 
spiritual  good  which  he  has  accomplished  by  them  iu 
their  eepanite  stale,  their  deep  sense  of  the  many  imper- 
fections and  sins  which  have  marked  their  ecclesinsiical 
management,  and  their  determined  resolution.  In  depend- 
ence on  the  promised  ^ruce  of  their  Lord,  to  apply  more 
ftiithfiilly  the  great  principles  of  Charch-rellowuhlp,  to  be 
more  watchfaliu  reference  to  admission  and  discipline, 
that  the  purity  and  efficiency  of  their  congregations  may 
be  promoted,  and  the  great  end  of  their  existence  us  a 
collective  body  may  be  answered  with  respect  to  all  with- 
in its  pale  and  to  all  without  it,  whether  members  of 
other  denominations  or  'the  world  lying  in  wickeducss.' 

"And,  in  line,  the  United  Church  regard  with  a  feeling 
of  brotherhood  all  the  faithful  followers  of  Christ,  and 
shall  endeavor  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  whole  body 
of  Christ  by  a  readiness  to  co-operate  with  all  its  mem- 
bers in  ail  things  in  which  they  are  agreed." 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  is  a  voluntary 
Church.  The  doctrine  of  its  voluntary  condition  is  not 
formally  contained  in  any  portion  of  her  standards,  but 
it  is  distinctly  implied.  She  holds  to  the  theology  of 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and  of  the  Larger 
and  Shorter  Catechisms,  but  she  objects  to  every  part 
of  the  Westminster  Confession  "which  teaches,  or  is 
supposed  to  teach,  compulsory  or  persecuting  and  in- 
tolerant principles  in  religion."  "  Her  creed,"  says 
Eadie,  "  is  that  the  exalted  Jesus  is  the  only  King  and 
Head  of  his  Church,  and  that  this  headship  wholly  su- 
persedes the  patronage  and  endowment  of  the  Church 
by  civil  rulcra.  She  believes,  indeed,  that  Christ  is  King 
of  nations,  and  that  therefore  nations  should  serve  Uod, 
and  that  all  nUets  and  magistrates  are  bound  to  glorify 
him  in  their  respective  spheres  and  stations.  But  such 
service  and  such  glorification  of  God  must  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  revealed  mind  of  Christ ;  and  the  duty 
of  endowing  Christianity  nowhere  appears  among  the 
statutes  of  the  New  Testament.  States  which  establish 
Christianity  venture  beyond  divine  enactment,  and  con- 
travene the  spirituality  of  that  kingdom  which  '  is  not 
of  this  world.'  It  is  plain,  too,  from  recent  events  in 
Scotland  and  England,  that  neither  purity  nor  free- 
dom can  exist  as  it  ought  in  an  established  Church. 
Spiritual  independence  can  flourish  only  in  a  Church 
which  has  no  connection  with  the  State."  Ebenezer 
Grskine  said  in  his  day,  "There  is  a  great  difference  to 
be  made  between  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  Scotland ;  for  I  reckon  that  the  last  is  t«  a 
great  extent  drawn  into  the  wilderness  by  the  first ;  and 
since  God  in  his  adorable  providence  has  led  us  into  tho 
wilderness  with  her,  I  judge  it  our  duty  to  tarry  with 
her  for  a  while  there,  and  to  prefer  her  afflictions  to  all 
the  advantages  of  a  legal  establishment."  Christ's 
bouse,  according  to  Ebenezer  Erskine,  is  "  the  freest  so- 
ciety in  the  world."  It  should  bear  no  trammels,  and  it 
bore  none  for  300  years.  Accordingly  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  is  a  free  Church,  and  will  not  submit 
to  any  law  of  patronage.  The  Relief  Church  had  its 
origin  in  this  grievance;  and  the  Secession  Church, 
while  it  had  a  special  struggle  for  doctrine,  no  less  dis- 
tinctly vindicated  the  rights  of  the  people.  Pastors  are 
therefore  chosen  by  the  united  voice  of  the  members  in 
full  communion ;  for  Christ's  ordinances  arc  meant  solely 
for  Christ's  people.  The  Presbytery  exercises  no  con- 
trol whatever  over  the  popular  8u6frage.  It  sends  one  of 
its  members  to  moderate  in  the  call,  and  sees  that  tho 
call  is  gone  about  in  a  regular  way.  No  canvassing 
is  allowed,  and  the  whole  work  of  the  I^resbytery  is.  in 
fact,  to  guard  and  preserve  purity  of  election.  The 
Presbytery  sustains  the  call  after  being  convinced  that 
there  is  nothing  to  vitiate  it  as  a  free  expression  of  the 
mind  of  the  people.  The  minister  so  called  may  either 
be  one  who  is  or  has  been  in  a  charge,  or  he  may  be 
what  Is  called  a  probationer.  The  vacant  churches  are 
supplied  by  these  probationers — a  body  of  men  who 
have  finished  the  educational  curriculum  appointed  by 
the  Church,  been  examined  bj-  their  respective  presby- 
>?ries,  and  licensed  as  persons  qualified  to  preach  the 


Gospel,  and  fit,  if  they  shall  be  called,  to  take  the  pas- 
toral charge  of  a  congregation.  The  probationers  an 
thus  a  body  of  lay  preachers,  authorized  caiKlidates  for 
the  ministry.  They  are  sent  among  the  vacant  churches 
without  partiality  and  by  rotation,  that  their  gifts  msr 
be  tried,  and  sometimes  they  ore  located  for  months  to- 
gether at  a  missionary  station.  When  a  probationer  is 
called,  and  accepts  the  call,  he  appears  before  the  Pres- 
byter}- in  whose  bounds  the  Chureb  calling  him  is  sit- 
uated, and  preaches  what  are  called  trial  discourses. 
Such  appearance  io  the  Presbytery  on  the  part  of  the 
pastor  elect  is  to  win  the  contidenoe  of  his  bmhren. 
After  all  the  prescribed  trials  have  been  gone  through 
and  sustained,  a  day  for  the  ordination  is  fixed.  One 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Presbytery  is  appointed  to  prp- 
side  and  ordain,  and  another  is  appointed  to  preach. 
An  edict*  is  at  the  same  time  a|>pointed  to  be  pnUirly 
served  in  the  congregation  by  the  officiating  minister 
or  preacher  at  least  ten  days  before  the  day  of  ordina- 
tion. Upon  the  day  fixed,  the  Presbytery  meets  at  the 
appointed  time  and  place,  and  is  constituted  by  the 
moderator.  The  officer  is  then  sent  to  the  assembled 
congregation  to  intimate  that  the  Presbytery  has  met, 
and  requiring  all  who  have  any  valid  objections  to  the 
ordination  being  proceeded  with  immediately  to  appear 
before  the  Presbytery  and  state  them.  The  officer  hav- 
ing returned,  and  no  objectors  appearing,  the  Presby- 
tery then  proceeds  to  the  place  of  worship.  If  objec- 
tions are  made,  they  must  be  decided  upon  before  the 
onlination  takes  place.  After  sermon,  the  moderator 
gives  a  brief  narrative  of  the  different  steps  of  proced- 
ure regarding  the  call.  He  then  calls  on  the  candidate  for 
ordination  to  stand  up,  and  in  presence  of  the  congrega- 
tion puts  to  him  the  questions  of  the  formula.  But  be- 
fore proposing  the  ninth  question,  he  asks  the  members 
of  the  congregation  to  signify  their  adherence  to  the 
call  by  holding  up  their  right  hands.  These  steps  be- 
ing taken,  the  moderator  comes  down  to  the  platform, 
where  the  candidate  kneels,  and,  surrounded  by  the 
other  brethren  of  the  Presbytery,  he  engages  in  solemn 
prayer,  and  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer,  or  af- 
ter it  is  concluded,  he,  by  the  imposition  of  bands  (in 
which  all  the  brethren  of  the  Presbyter}'  join),  ordains 
him  to  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry,  and  to  the  pasto- 
ral inspection  of  the  congregation  by  whom  he  has 
been  cboscn  and  regularly  called,  commending  him  for 
countenance  and  success  to  the  grace  of  God  in  all  the 
duties  incumbent  upon  him  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel 
After  the  ordination  is  thus  completed,  the  members  of 
Presbytery  give  to  the  newly  ordained  pastor  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship,  and  appropriate  addresses  are  tfaeo 
delivered  to  minister  and  people.  These  services  being 
concluded,  the  moderator  accompanies  the  newly  or- 
dained pastor  to  some  convenient  place,  where  the  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  may  acknowledge  him  as  their 
minister  by  taking  him  by  the  right  hand.  The  Pres- 
bytery then  returns  to  its  place  of  meeting,  when  the 
newly  ordained  minister's  name  is  entered  on  the  roll, 
and  be  takes  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  Presbytery, 
on  which  the  commissioners  for  the  congregation  cra\-e 
extracts.    A  member  of  Presbytery  is  aLso  appointed  to 


*  The  form  of  edict  Is  as  follows:  "Whereas  the  Pres- 
bytery of of  the  United  Presbyterian  Chnrvh  have 

received  n  call  from  this  congregntiou,  addressed  to 
A.  B.,  preacher  (.ir  minister)  of  the  Gospel,  to  be  their 
minister,  and  the  said  call  has  been  snstained  as  a  regu- 
lar Gospel  call,  and  been  accepted  by  the  said  A.  B.,  and 
he  has  nndergone  trials  for  ordination  ;  and  whereas  the 
said  Presbytery,  having  judged  the  said  A.  B.  qaalUled  for 
the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  and  the  pastoral  charge  of  this 
congregation,  have  resolved  to  proceed  to  his  ordinalinn 

on  the day  ot ,Qnle8s  something  occur  which 

may  reasonably  impede  it.  Notice  la  hereby  given  to  all 
concerned  that  if  they,  or  any  of  them,  have  anything  to 
object  why  ttie  said  A.  B.  should  not  be  ordained  pnstnr 
of  this  cnnprejjatlou,  they  may  repair  to  the  Presbytery 

which  is  to  meet  at on  the  said day  of ; 

with  cerlitlcation  that,  if  no  valid  objection  be  then  made, 
the  Presliyiery  will  proceed  wltbonl  fbrther  delay.  By 
order  of  the  Presbytery.  A.  B.,  Modmlar. 

C.  D.,  aerL" 
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consUtate  the  sessioii  of  the  congregation  and  introduce 
ibe  minister  to  his  Beat  there.    The  whole  procedure 
of  the  day  is  entered  on  the  Presbytery's  record, 
llie  formula  put  to  ministers  on  their  ordination  is 

as  foUo\r8 : 

"I.  Do  yon  believe  the  Scriplnrcs  of  ihe  Old  nnd  New 
Tmameiits  to  be  the  Word  of  Ood,  >ud  the  only  rule  uf 
Dilih  Slid  practico? 

*'2.  Do  you  acknowledge  tlie  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith,  and  the  Larger  and  Sliorler  Cntechisnis,  as  an 
exblbitlun  of  the  sense  In  which  yon  understand  the  Holy 
Scriptnres;  it  being  understood  that  yuu  are  not  required 
to  approve  of  anylijlng  In  these  documents  which  teaches, 
or  is  supposed  tu  teach,  compnisory  or  persecuting  and 
iutolemnt  principles  in  religion  J 

"3.  Are  yon  persuaded  that  the  Lord  Jetns  Christ,  the 
ooly  King  and  Bend  of  the  Chnrcb,  has  therein  appointed 
aifoTcmnient  distinct  from  and  subordinate  to  civil  gov- 
ernment f  And  do  you  acknowledge  Ihe  Presbyterian 
form  of  go%'ernment,  as  authorized  and  acted  on  in  this 
Cbarcb,  tu  be  founded  on  and  agreeable  to  the  Word  of 
God? 

"4.  Do  yon  approve  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  as  exhibited  in  the  Basis  of  Union  ; 
aud,  while  cherishiug  a  splHt  of  brotherhood  towards  all 
tbe  fnilhrnl  followers  of  Christ,  do  you  engage  to  seek  the 
purity,  ediUcatioD,  peace,  and  extension  of  this  Chnrcb  1 

"&.  Are  zeal  for  tbe  glory  of  God,  love  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Cbrist,  and  a  desire  to  save  souls,  and  not  worldly  inter- 
ests or  expectations,  so  far  as  you  know  your  own  heart, 
yoer  great  motives  and  chief  Inducements  to  enter  into 
tbe  office  of  the  holy  ministry  ? 

"8.  Have  yon  used  any  undne  methods,  by  yourself  or 
others,  to  obtain  the  call  of  this  Church  ? 

^[The  members  of  the  Church  beitiff  rcquejtUd  to  stand  trp, 
ktthu  question  be  put  to  them : 

"  Do  yon,  the  members  of  this  Church,  testify  your  ad- 
herence to  the  call  which  yon  have  given  to  Mr.  A.  B.  to 
he  yoar  minister?  And  do  you  receive  him  with  all  glad- 
ness, and  promise  to  provide  for  htm  suitable  mainte- 
nance, and  to  give  him  all  due  respect,  subjection,  and 
eoconragemeut  in  the  Lordt 

*'An  opportunity  will  here  be  given  to  the  tNembers  o/the 
Church  ^eigti'/ying  their  ament  to  thia  by  holding  up  tlitir 
ri*tkt  hand,'] 

"  7.  Do  yon  adhere  to  yonr  acceptance  of  the  call  to  lie- 
come  minister  of  this  Chnrcli  ? 

"S.  Do  yon  engage.  In  Ibe  strength  of  the  grace  that  is 
In  Christ  Jesus,  to  live  a  holy  and  circumspect  life,  to 
rote  well  yonr  own  house,  and  faithfully,  diligently,  and 
chcerfnily  to  discharge  nil  the  parts  or  the  ministerial 
work  to  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ? 

"9,  Do  yon  promise  to  give  conscientious  attendance 
on  the  courts  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  to  be 
eoi^ect  to  them  in  the  Lord,  to  take  a  due  interest  in  their 
proceedings,  and  to  study  tbe  things  which  make  for 
peace? 

"10.  All  these  things  yon  profess  and  promise,  throngh 
grace,  as  yon  shall  tw  answerable  at  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  Jesne  Christ  with  all  his  saints,  and  as  yuh  would 
be  found  iu  that  happy  company  ?" 

The  CbuTch  has  one  theological  institution,  with  a 
staff  of  seven  professors,  including  the  principal.  The 
number  of  students  for  1876-77  was  107,  and  the  average 
for  the  ten  preceding  years  136.  Students  hare  to  pass 
through  a  full  course  of  arts  at  the  university  before 
joining  the  theological  hall,  and  the  theological  curric- 
ulum is  over  three  years,  with  a  session  each  year  from 
the  beginning  of  November  to  the  middle  of  ApriL  Very 
recently  a  change  was  made  in  the  management  of  the 
theokigical  hall,  with  a  view  to  the  more  efficient  train- 
ing of  the  students.  It  was  agreed  that  Ihe  means  of 
maintaining  the  hall  should  be  partly  by  a  capital  fund 
and  partly  by  annual  contributions,  and  the  capital  fund 
of  £40,000  has  already  been  nearly  realized.  In  con- 
nection with  the  theological  hall  there  is  a  scheme  of 
scholarships,  and  a  committee  who  have  charge  of  the 
distribution  of  these  on  competitive  examination  of  ap- 
plicnits.  In  1876  eleven  special  scholarships  were 
awarded  of  tbe  aggregate  value  of  X275;  and  from  the 
ordinary  fund  two  of  £20  each,  ten  of  £15,  and  forty- 
one  of  XIO.  In  1876  the  number  of  young  people  under 
religious  instmction  in  Sabbath  -  schools  and  Bible- 
classes  was  103,750. 

The  following  are  among  the  other  undertakings  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church : 

Home.  Miation  Ftmd.—Thn  fund  is  under  the  direc- 
tion more  immediately  of  the  Home  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Missions.    Its  object  is  to  supplement  the  sti- 


pends of  the  weaker  congregations,  to  support  mission- 
ary* stations,  to  aid  in  the  support  of  catechists,  and 
maintain  a  scheme  of  home  evangelization. 

By  the  Stipend  A  vgmentatum  Scheme  and  its  Surplus 
Fund,  including  arrangements  which  have  been  made 
with  certain  congregations  in  reference  to  allowances 
for  house-rent  where  manse  accommodation  has  not 
been  provided,  the  following  general  results  in  regard 
to  the  stipends  uf  ministers  for  the  year  1877  have  been 
obtained : 

ItW  Stipends  have  been  raised  to  £200  per  annum,  with 

manse  or  allowance  for  rent  al  t/i». 
38  Stipends  are  less  than  iCiOO,      bntnotunder£l97  lOa. 
87  "  "  19T  10*.,    "  "       IfO. 

S«  "  "  190,  "  "       ISO. 

14  "  "  180,  "  "       no. 
10            "             "            170,            "  "       100. 

8  "  "  100,  "  "        1ft7  1(1* 

15  Stipends  are  under  tbe  former  minimnm  of    167  loa. 

All  the  other  Stipends  In  the  Church  are  upwards  of  jCSOO 
per  anunm. 

In  evangelistic  effort  and  home  evangelization  £5047 
were  expended  in  1876  under  the  direction  of  the  Home 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Missions. 

The  Aged  and  Infirm  Mmatert'  Fund  has  a  capital 
fund  of  £85,598,  with  a  reserve  fund  of  £1000,  and 
provides  an  annuity  of  not  less  than  £50  per  annum 
to  aged  and  infirm  ministers  and  missionaries  of  the 
Chnrch. 

Manse  Fund. — For  this  scheme  £52,772  have  been 
raised  by  subscriptions  and  donations  up  to  December, 
1876,  and  £49,449  expended  up  to  April,  1877,  in  grants 
to  232  congregations ;  and  the  conditions  on  which  these 
grants  were  offered  required  the  congregations  to  raise 
not  less  than  £90,341,  as  it  is  stipulated  where  grants 
are  given  that  the  manse  shall  be  free  of  debt  when  the 
last  instalment  of  the  grant  has  been  paid. 

The  Foreign  Mission  Fund  is  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  foreign  missionary  operations  of  the  Church. 
The  missions  supported  out  of  the  fund,  nine  in  number, 
are  situated  in  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Old  Calabar,  Kaffra- 
ria,  India,  China,  Spain,  Japan,  and  Algeria.  In  these 
nine  missions  there  are  46  ordained  missionaries,  7  Eu- 
ropean medical  missionaries,  6  European  male  teachera, 
11  European  female  teachers,  9  ordained  native  mission- 
aries, 69  native  evangelists,  190  schoolmasters,  32  native 
female  teachers,  14  other  agents,  61  principal  stations, 
131  out-stations,  8077  communicants,  1665  inquirers,  220 
week-day  schools,  10,741  pupils,  with  a  total  educated 
agency  of  884.  The  income  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Fund 
for  18*76  was  £42,872  17«.  4d. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  synod,  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Board  voted,  during  1876,  the  following  grants, 
viz.:  (1)  To  the  Union  of  Evangelical  Churches  of 
France,  £500;  (2)  to  the  Evangelical  Society  of  Lyons, 
£150;  (3)  to  the  Evangelical  Society  of  Geneva,  £250; 
(4)  to  the  Belgian  Missionary  Society,  £200 ;  (5)  for 
evangelical  work  in  liohemia,  £150;  (6)  to  the  Walden- 
sian  Church,  £350  (including  £100  towards  the  salary 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Simpson  Kay  of  Palermo);  (7)  to  Ihe 
Free  Chnrch  of  Italy,  £100;  (8)  for  evangelical  work  at 
Aix-Ies-Bains,  Savoy,  £60;  (9)  to  the  French  Canadian 
Missionary  Society,  £100;  (10)  for  Rev.  Ferdinand  Ce- 
sar's work  in  Aloravia,  £75;  (11)  for  outfit  and  passage 
of  two  miuistcrs  to  Australia,  £340;  (12)  to  Rev.  David 
Sidney,  Napier,  New  Zealand,  for  salary  of  evangelist 
(three  yeare),  £150;  and  (IS)  salary  of  Rev.  Dr.  Laws, 
of  the  Nyassa  mission  of  the  Free  Church.  These 
grants  amount  in  all  to  £2715.  Besides  these. special 
grants  made  directly  by  the  Foreign  C<jmmillee,  the 
following  special  contributions  by  individuals  were  sent 
through  the  hands  of  the  synod's  treasurer:  (1)  £1530 
from  the  Theological  Hall  Students'  Missionary  Society, 
for  pastor  Takopian's  work  in  Cesarea,  Cappadocia ;  ('2) 
£5  for  Protestant  churches  in  Bithynia;  (3)£1  6s.3d.{oT 
Mount  Lebanon  Schools;  (4)  £100  for  Protestant  Church 
in  Bohemia;  (5)  £60  os.  for  Rev.  F.  Cesar's  work  in  Mo- 
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ravia;  (6)  £20  for  the  Union  of  Evangelical  Churches 
in  France ;  (7)  £45  4t.  4d.  for  evangelical  work  at  Aix- 
lea- Bains,  Savoy;  («)  £44  for  Christian  work  in  Paris; 
(9)  £2b  for  Reformed  Church  in  the  Netherlands;  (10) 
£131^.4(1.  for  the  Waldensian  Church;  (11)  X50  for 
the  Free  lulian  Church ;  (12)  £4  2s.  for  Rev.  J.  S.  Kay, 
Palermo;  (13)  £5  for  Mrs.  IJoyue's  Orphanage,  Bordi- 
gbera;  (U)  £33  6s.  Sd.  for  Freedmen's  Missions  Aid 
Society;  and  (15)  £606  18*.  7d.  for  the  Agra  Medical 
Mission  (Dr.  Valenline's  scheme).  These  donations, 
destined  by  the  donors  fur  the  objects  specified,  amount- 
ed in  all  to  £2631  &s.  2d.,  which,  added  to  the  grants  ad- 
minist«red  by  the  Board— viz.,  £2715— make  the  total 
contribulion  of  the  Church  during  1876,  for  objects  out- 
side the  Foreign  Mission,  £5346  5*.  2d,  The  ordinary 
congregational  income  of  the  Church  for  the  year  1876 
was  £233,114;  the  missionary  and  benevolent  income 
£82,927 ;  and  the  benevolent  income  not  congregational 
£62,226  —  the  total,  including  the  English  congrega- 
tions, up  to  June,  1876,  being  £406,204.  See  Hetber- 
ington,  /fist,  of  the  Church  nj' Scotland ;  Cyclop.  ofRe- 
lii/ious  Denominations  (Lond.  and  Glasgow);  Wilson, 
I'redi.  Hist.  Almanac.     See  United  Pkesbyterian 

ClIL'RCII. 

3.  Frek  Ciii'RCH  OF  ScoTLAKn.  —  This  large  and 
useful  body  of  Christians,  now  numbering  nearly  a 
million  of  people,  was  organized  into  a  separate  relig- 
ious denomination  in  May,  1843.  The  circumstances 
which  led  to  its  formation  as  a  Church  distinct  from 
the  Establishment  have  already  been  detailed  in  a 
previous  article.  The  conflict  which  at  length  termi- 
nated in  the  Disruption  had  its  origin  in  the  two  re- 
forming acts  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1834, 
the  one  of  which,  the  Act  on  Calls,  asserted  the  prin- 
ciple of  non-intrusion,  and  the  other,  usually  called  the 
Chapel  Act,  asserted  the  right  of  the  Church  to  deter- 
mine who  should  administer  the  government  of  Christ's 
house.  Both  of  these  acts  gave  rise  to  lawsuits  before 
the  civil  tribunals,  thus  bringing  into  discussion  the 
whole  question  as  to  the  terms  of  the  connection  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  State.  As  the  various  proc- 
esses went  forward  in  the  courts  of  law,  it  became  quite 
plain  to  many,  both  of  the  Scottish  clergy  and  laity, 
that  attempts  were  made  by  the  civil  courts  to  coerce 
the  courts  of  the  Church  in  matters  spiritual.  Every 
encroachment  of  this  kind  ther  were  determined  to  re- 
sist, as  being  contrary  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  an  infringement  on 
the  privileges  secured  to  her  by  the  Act  of  Security 
and  Treaty  of  Union. 

Matters  were  evidently  fast  hastening  onward  to  a 
crisis,  and  in  the  Assembly  of  1842  a  Claim  of  Rights 
was  agreed  upon  to  bo  laid  before  the  Legislature,  set- 
ting forth  the  grievances  of  which  the  Church  com- 
plained in  consequence  of  the  usurpations  of  the  courts 
of  law,  and  declaring  the  terms  on  which  alone  she 
would  remain  in  connection  with  the  State.  This  im- 
portant document  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  131. 
The  claim,  however,  which  it  contained,  was  pronounced 
by  government  to  be  "unreasonable,"  and  intimaiion 
was  distinctly  made  that  the  government "  could  not  ad- 
vise her  majesty  to  acquiesce  in  these  demands."  This 
reply  on  the  part  of  the  supreme  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture was  decisive,  and  put  an  end  to  all  hope  of  averting 
the  impending  catastrophe.  At  the  next  meeting  of 
Assembly,  accordingly,  the  moderator,  instead  of  con- 
stituting the  court  in  the  usudl  form,  read  a  solemn  pro- 
test, which  he  laid  upon  the  table,  and  withdrew,  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  clerical  and  lay  members  of  Assembly 
by  whom  it  was  subscribed.  This  document  protests 
against  the  then  recent  decisions  of  the  courts  of  law  on 
the  following  grounds : 

"  1.  That  the  courts  of  the  Church  by  law  established, 
and  members  thereof,  are  linble  to  be  coerced  by  the  civil 
courts  111  the  C)teicii<e  of  their  spiritual  functions ;  and  In 
piirliciilar  In  the  admission  to  ilio  office  of  the  holy  min- 
istry, and  the  constitution  of  the  luistornl  retntion,  mid 
that  they  are  subject  to  be  compelled  to  iulriide  miuis- 


tera  on  reclaiming  congregations  in  opposition  to  the 
fandameutal  principles  of  the  Church,  uud  their  views 
of  the  Word  of  God,  aud  to  the  liberties  of  Christ's  peo- 
ple. 

•*2.  That  the  said  civil  conrts  have  power  to  interfere 
with  and  Interdict  the  preaching  of  the  Gfn^pel  aud  Ad- 
ministration of  ordinnnces  a^  authorized  ^uid  eiijoiued  by 
the  Church  courts  of  the  Ej<tabliBhnieul. 

"S.  That  the  said  civil  courts  have  power  to  suspeni) 
spirllnnl  censures  pronounced  by  the  Church  courts  of  the 
Establishment  a^aiust  ministers  and  probationers  of  the 
Church,  aud  to  interdict  their  execution  as  to  spiritual 
effects,  functions,  oud  privileges. 

"4.  That  the  said  civil  conns  Iiave  power  to  reduce  and 
set  aside  the  seutences  of  the  Church  courts  of  the  Gsub- 
lishnieut  deposing  ministers  from  the  office  uf  the  holy 
mluistry  and  depriving  probationers  of  their  license  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  with  reference  to  the  spiritual  sialn?, 
functions,  and  privileges  of  such  ministers  aud  probation- 
ers—restoring  them  to  the  spiritnal  offlce  aud  status  of 
which  the  Church  courts  had  deprived  them. 

"5.  That  the  said  civil  courts  have  power  to  detennlue 
on  the  right  to  sit  as  members  of  ibe  Fupreme  and  other 
judicatories  of  the  Church  by  law  estaluiblied,  and  to  Is- 
sue interdicts  ngaluet  sitting  aud  voting  therein,  Irre^pei'- 
tlve  of  the  judgment  and  determinatlun  of  ibe  eaid  judi- 
catories. 

"6.  That  the  said  civil  conrts  have  power  to  supersede 
the  majority  of  a  Church  court  of  the  F^tublishraent^  hi  re- 
gard to  the' exercise  of  Its  spiritual  functions  as  n  Church 
court,  and  to  nnthorlze  the  minority  to  exerciee  the  ssM 
functions.  In  opposition  to  the  court  Itself,  aud  to  the  so- 
perlor  judicatories  of  the  EstablishmcnL 

"  T.  That  the  said  civil  conrts  have  power  to  star  proc- 
esses of  discipline  peudlug  before  conrts  of  the  Church  by 
law  established,  aud  to  interdict  such  conrts  bvm  pro- 
ceeding therein. 

"8.  That  no  pastor  of  a  congregation  can  be  ndmllted 
Into  the  Church  courts  of  the  Bstablishnient,  nnd  alloneJ 
to  rule,  as  well  as  to  teach,  agreeably  to  the  iDstitntioD 
of  the  office  by  the  Head  of  the  Church,  nor  to  sit  in  any 
of  the  judicatories  of  the  Church,  inferior  or  supreme-^ 
and  that  no  additional  provision  can  be  made  ft»r  the  ex- 
ercise of  spirittial  discipline  among  the  members  of  the 
Church,  though  not  affecting  any  paTrlmonlnl  Interest, 
aud  no  alteration  introduced  In  the  state  of  pastoral  fo- 
perintendonce  and  spiritual  discipline  In  any  parish,  with- 
out the  soncilon  of  a  civil  court. 

"All  which  jurisdiction  and  power  on  the  part  of  the 
said  civil  courts  sevenilly  above  S}>eciAed,  whatever  pro- 
ceeding may  have  given  occasion  to  Its  exercise,  is,  in  our 
opinion,  In  Itself  inconsistent  with  Christian  libertr,  and 
with  the  anthorily  which  the  Head  of  (be  Cbarcli  hath 
conferred  on  the  Church  alona" 

The  document  goes  on  to  protest  thai  in  the  circom- 
stanees  in  which  the  Church  was  thereby  pl«ce<l, "«  free 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  by  law  established, 
cannot  at  this  time  be  holden,  and  thai  an  Assembly 
in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Church  cannot  be  constituted  in  connection  with  the 
State  without  violating  the  conditions  which  mwit  now, 
since  the  rejection  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Oiurcb's 
Claim  of  Right,  be  held  to  be  the  conditions  of  the  Es- 
tablishment." At  the  close  of  ibis  solemn  protest,  the 
subscribers  claim  to  themselves  the  liberty  of  abaiHloning 
their  connection  with  tbe  State,  while  retaining  all  the 
privileges  and  exercising  all  the  functions  of  a  seciioa 
of  Christ's  visible  Church.  "  And,  tuially,"  they  declare, 
"while  firmly  asserting  the  right  and  duty  of  the  ctvU 
magistrate  to  maintain  and  support  an  cstablisbinent 
of  religion  in  accordance  with  God's  Word,  and  reaenring 
to  ourselves  aud  our  successors  to  strive  by  all  lawful 
means,  as  opportunity  shall  in  God's  good  providence 
be  olTered,  to  secure  the  performance  of  this  duty  agree- 
ably to  the  Scriptures,  and  in  implement  of  the  statutes 
uf  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  and  the  obligations  of  tbe 
Treaty  of  Union  as  understood  by  us  and  our  ancestors, 
but  acknowledging  that  we  do  not  hold  ourselves  al 
liberty  to  retain  the  benefits  of  tbe  Establishment  while 
we  cannot  comply  with  the  conditions  now  to  be  deemed 
thereto  attached — tee  protest  that,  in  the  circumalan- 
ces  in  which  we  are  placed,  it  is,  and  shall  be,  lan-ful  fui 
us,  and  such  other  commissioners  chosen  to  the  Assem- 
bly appointed  to  have  been  this  day  holden  as  may  con- 
cur with  us,  to  withdraw  to  a  separate  place  of  meeting,  fur 
the  purpose  of  taking  steps  for  ourselves  and  all  who  ad- 
here to  us— maintaining  with  us  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  heietefuiie 
understood— fur  separating  in  an  orderiy  way  fima  (be 
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EslablUliment,  and  thereupon  adopting  such  measures 
u  may  be  competent  to  u«,  in  bumble  dependence  on 
God's  grace  and  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  glory,  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  the  administration  of  the  af- 
tiirs  of  Christ's  house,  according  to  his  holy  Word ;  and 
we  do  now,  for  the  purpose  foresaid,  withdravr  accord- 
ingly, humbly  and  solemnly  acknowledging  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  in  the  things  which  have  come  upon  us, 
because  of  our  manifold  sins,  and  the  sins  of  this  Church 
and  nation ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  an  assured  con- 
viction that  we  are  not  responsible  for  any  consequences 
that  may  follow  from  this  our  enforced  separation  from  an 
Establishment  which  we  loved  and  prized,  through  in- 
terference with  conscience,  the  dishonor  done  to  Christ's 
crown,  and  the  rejection  of  bis  sole  and  supreme  au- 
thority as  King  in  his  Church."  This  document,  cm- 
bodying  the  protest  against  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  the 
Chotcb  of  Scotland  by  the  civil  power,  was  signed  by 
no  fewer  than  203  members  of  Assembly.  When  the 
moderator  had  finished  the  reading  of  the  protest,  he 
retired,  followed  by  a  large  majority  of  the  clerical 
and  lay  members  of  the  court;  and  the  procession, 
joined  by  a  large  body  of  ministers,  elders,  and  others 
who  adhered  to  their  principles,  moved  in  solemn  si- 
lence to  Tanfield  Hall,  a  large  building  situated  at  the  , 
northern  extremity  of  the  city,  in  the  valley  formed  by  [ 
(be  Water  of  Leilh.  Here  was  constituted  the  Free  I 
Cliurch  of  Scotland,  which,  while  renouncing  the  ben- 1 
cfits  of  an  Establishment,  continues  to  ailhere  to  the  | 
standards  and  to  maintain  the  doctrine,  discipline,  wor- 
ship, and  go>-ernment  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Dr.  | 
Cbalmcis  was  chosen  as  their  first  moderator,  and  the  . 
ordinary  jjusiness  was  proceeded  with  according  to  the  ' 
usual  forms.  On  Tuesday,  the  28d  of  Mar,  the  minis- 
teis  and  professors,  to  the  number  of  474,  solemnly  sub- 
tcribed  the  Deed  of  Demission,  formally  renouncing  all ' 
cbiini  to  the  benefices  which  they  had  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Establishment,  declaring  them  to  be  va- 
cant, and  consenting  to  their  being  dealt  with  as  such. 
Thus,  by  a  regular  legal  instrument,  the  ministers  com- 
pleted their  separation  from  the  Establishment;  and 
tbe  Free  Church  of  Scotland  assumed  the  position  of  a 
distinct  ecclesiastical  denomination,  holding  the  same 
doctrines,  maintaining  the  same  ecclesiastical  frame- 
work, and  observing  the  same  forms  of  worship  as  had 
been  received  and  observed  in  the  National  Church.  In 
fact,  they  bad  abandoned  nothing  but  the  endowments 
of  the  State,  and  even  these  they  had  abandoned,  not 
from  any  change  in  their  views  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  j 
a  Charch  Establishment,  but  solely  because  in  their 
view  the  State  had  altered  the  terms  on  which  the 
compact  between  the  Church  and  the  State  had  been 
originally  formed. 

The  Free  Church,  strong  in  the  conviction  that  her 
distinctive  principles  were  sound  and  scriptural,  en- 
tered upon  her  ardnous  work  with  an  humble  but  con- 
fiding trust  in  her  great  and  glorious  Head.  In  the 
course  of  her  history  she  has  become  united  with 
two  other  bodies.  In  18o2  the  majority  of  the  Orig- 
inal Seceders,  with  whom  the  name  of  Dr.  Thomas 
MOrie,  father  and  son,  was  so  honorably  connected, 
joiued  the  Free  Church;  and  in  187G  a  union  was 
formed  with  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  con- 
sisting of  thirty-six  ministers  and  thirty-six  congre- 
gations. Tbe  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church 
contists  of  730  members,  half  being  ministers  and  half 
ruling  elders,  and  all  ap|K>inted  by  the  presbyteries. 
Each  Presbytery  returns  one  third  of  its  ministers,  and 
an  equal  number  of  ruling  elders.  The  temporal  affairs 
of  each  congregation  are  managed  by  a  body  called 
""The  Deacons'  Court."  This  court  ij  composed  of  the 
minister,  tbe  ruling  elders,  and  a  body  of  deacons  cho- 
tto,  like  the  elders,  by  the  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion. The  spiritual  interests  of  each  congregation  are 
attended  to  by  the  kirk-session,  consisting  only  of  the 
minister  and  elders. 


In  preparation  for  the  new  position  in  which  the 
Church  would  be  placed  when  deprived  of  state  support, 
Dr.  Chalmers  had  made  arrangements  some  months  pre- 
vious to  the  Assembly  of  1843  for  establishing  associa- 
tions throughout  the  country  with  tbe  view  of  collecting 
funds  for  the  support  of  the  ministr}'.  With  such  en- 
ergy and  activity  had  these  preparations  been  carried 
forward  that  before  the  day  of  the  Disruption  came  G87 
separate  associations  had'  been  formed  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  So  extensive  and  ardent  was  the  sympathy  felt 
with  the  movement,  not  in  Scotland  only,  but  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  even  throughout  the  world,  that 
funds  were  liberally  contributed  from  all  quarters  in 
support  of  tbe  cause,  and  at  the  close  of  the  first  year 
of  the  history  of  the  Free  Church  her  income  amounted 
to  the  munificent  sum  of  £366,719  14s.  8d.  Nor  has  the 
source  of  her  supply  afforded  the  slightest  symptoms  of 
being  exhausted  even  after  the  lapse  of  thirty-five  years. 
On  the  contrary,  she  raised  $10,250,000  in  her  first 
thirty  years,  and  has  now  an  annual  income  of  over 
.£500,000.  'I'he  SustenUtion  Fund  for  the  support  of 
the  ministry  reached  in  1877  the  gratifying  sum  of 
£172,641  13s.  3(/.,  yielding  an  annual  salary  to  nearly 
800  ministers  of  about  i:i50  each.  The  Building  Fund 
for  the  erection  of  churches  and  manses  amounted  in 
1877  to  i:41,179  2«.  OJdL  This  year  (1878)  a  Church 
Extension  scheme  of  £100,000  has  been  entered  upon 
with  spirit.  The  Congregational  Fund,  composed  of 
ordinarj-  collections  at  the  church -doors  on  Sabbaths, 
and  a  great  part  of  which  goes  to  supplement  the  min- 
isters' stipends,  is  £94,481 'l9».  6d.  The  Fund  for  Mis- 
sions and  Education  is  £53,896  1  Is.  There  are  various 
other  objects  connected  with  the  Free  Church  which  it 
is  unnecessary  to  detail,  but  the  sum  total  of  the  contri- 
butions forthe  last  year  was£o65,195  I0s.4d.,an  amount 
which  plainly  indicates  that  its  friends  and  supporters 
are  still  animated  with  an  intense  and  undiminished  at- 
tachment to  the  principles  on  which  this  peculiar  sec- 
tion of  the  Christian  Church  is  based.  Upwards  of  800 
churches  have  been  reared  by  the  liberality  of  her  peo- 
ple, who  are  calculated  to  amount  to  somewhere  about 
1,000,000.  To  the  large  majority  of  the  churches,  manses, 
or  parsonage-houses,  have  also  been  added.  The  Free 
Church  has  established  a  divinity  school  in  Edinburgh, 
called  tho  New  College,  which  was  completed  at  a  cost 
approaching  £40,000,  is  provided  with  a  more  complete 
staff  of  professors  than  any  similar  institution  in  Scut- 
land,  and  with  more  effectual  means  of  training  an  edu- 
cated ministry  than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  Great 
Britain.  The  Free  Church  has  also  built  a  divinity 
ball  in  Aberdeen,  and  a  third  in  (ilasgow.  The  number 
of  theological  students  in  attendance  on  these  colleges 
amounts  in  1878  to  230. 

In  connection  with  the  Free  Church,  a  fund  was  in- 
stituted in  1848  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers,  which 
already  e.rceeds  £39,000.  In  addition  to  the  home  min- 
istry', which  in  1878  numbered  1059,  there  are  nearly  300 
settled  ministers  belonging  to  this  Church  in  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  the  colonial  Held. 

The  Widotcs'  and  Orphamf  Funds  are  chiefly  made 
up  of  yearly  contributions  (compulsory)  from  each  min- 
ister of  £5  to  the  Widows'  and  £2  to  the  Orphans'  fund. 
At  present  the  fund  gives  an  annuity  of  £42  to  each 
widow  and  £15  to  each  child  under  eighteen.  Larger 
sums  are  given  to  the  children  when  their  mother  is 
dead.  The  accumulated  fund  of  the  two  schemes  is  up- 
wards of  £224,000.  There  is  a  society  fur  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  clergy,  not  under  the  General  Assem- 
bly, designed  to  aid  ministers  in  the  education  of  their 
families.  In  1876  it  paid  £1738  in  125  grants,  from  £10 
to  £18  each. 

The  Home  Mu$ion  and  Churck  Extension  Scheme, — 
Its  purpose  is  to  keep  stations  supplied  by  preachers  or 
'  catechists  in  thinly  peopled  districts ;  also  to  foster  niis- 
,  sions  in  mining  and  manufacturing  localities,  and  other 
I  populous  places,  and  form  them  into  regular  charges; 
I  to  aid  such  charges  until  they  are  taken  on  the  equal 
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dividend  platfuim;  to  maintain  lay  evangelists,  and 
send  out  ministerial  evangeliata  from  time  to  time ;  and 
lo  encourage  the  employment  of  students  and  others  as 
mi.'uiuuaries  in  necessitous  districts  in  large  towns.  To 
encourage  ministers  of  experience  to  undertake  mission 
congregations  in  populous  places,  grams  of  £'2U0  a  year 
are  given  for  a  limited  time;  the  grant  diminishing 
gradually  from  year  to  year,  till  it  is  extinguished.  In 
other  cases  the  grants  are  smaller.  The  income  of  the 
fund,  derived  from  a  church-door  collection  thrice  in 
two  years,  donations,  legacies,  etc,  is  between  £9000 
and  £10,000  a  year.  This  year  a  special  Church  Ex- 
tension Fund,  amounting  to  £100,000,  is  being  raised, 
and  the  greater  part  of  it  has  been  contributed  in  a  few 
months. 

JJiyhland  Mimon, — This  is  a  somewhat  similar 
scheme,  managed  by  a  separate  committee  of  the  (jen- 
eral  Assembly,  for  districts  of  the  country  where  Gaelic 
is  spoken.  It  has  a  collection  every  second  year.  Its 
average  revenue  is  about  £3000. 

Church  and  Manse  Huilding  A'lOKt— This  is  intended 
to  help  congregations  in  their  building  operations.  At 
first  it  was  very  large,  Ur,  Uuthrie  having  raised  for  a 
tieneral  Manse  Fund  alone  about  £100,000,  but  of  late 
years  its  income  bos  been  only  about  £1S00,  A  special 
Jiuilding  Fund  is  contemplated  for  new  charges. 

Education  Scheme, — Till  recently  a  large  proportion 
of  the  congregations  had  day-schools,  fur  which  grants 
were  given.  Most  of  these  are  now  absorbed  in  the  na- 
tional scheme  of  education.  There  are  still  some  schools 
receiving  grants;  but  the  chief  remaining  part  of  the 
scheme  is  the  Normal  Schools,  of  which  there  are  two — 
at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  The  instructors  receive  a 
salary  from  a  general  fund,  which  is  raised  by  monthly 
contributions  in  all  the  congregations,  and  which  is  di- 
vided at  the  end  of  the  year  according  to  a  certain  scale, 
proportioned  to  the  qualifications  of  the  restjcctive  teach- 
ers. The  number  of  normal  students,  male  and  female, 
for  1876-77  was  494. 

College  Scheme.— This  provides  for  the  support  of  the 
three  theological  institutions,  partly  by  interest  of  en- 
dowments and  partly  by  an  annual  collection  at  church- 
door,  donations,  legacies,  etc  For  1876-77  the  revenue 
was  a  total  of  £8995.  There  are  large  Bnniary  and 
Scholarship  Funds  for  the  encouragement  of  students, 
from  £10  to  £100  annually. 

Continental  Scheme.— for  aiding  stations,  societies, 
and  churches  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Revenue 
about  £4000. 

Colonial  Scheme. — For  sending  out  ministers  to  the 
colonies  and  aiding  colonial  churches,  especially  in  their 
earlier  stages.    Itevenue  about  £4000. 

The  Foreiyn  iliisiont  Scheme. — The  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Dufl^  the  first  missionary  to  the  heathen  from  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  went  to  Calcutta  in  1829,  and 
founded  the  India  Mission  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
In  the  previous  year  Dr.  Wilson  went  to  Bombay,  and 
later,  the  liev.  John  Anderson  to  Madras.  In  1843  all 
the  missionaries  in  India  adhered  to  the  Free  Church, 
and  the  old  localities  were  continued.  The  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Free  Church  embrace  India,  Africa,  Syr- 
ia, and  New  Hebrides.  In  India,  there  are  6  principal 
and  12  branch  stations  in  Bengal;  3  principal  and  10 
branch  stations  in  Western  India;  2  principal  and  3 
branch  stations  in  Central  India;  and  1  principal  and  7 
branch  stations  in  Southern  India.  In  South  Africa 
there  are  6  principal  and  31  branch  stations  in  KalTra- 
ria;  2  principal  and  2  branch  stations  in  Natal;  and  1 
principal  station  at  LiviLig»tnnia.  In  New  Hcbriilcs, 
where  the  lieformcd  Presbyterians  (who  joined  the  Free 
Church  in  1876)  had  their  field,  are  4  stations,  on 
three  islands;  and  in  Syria,  the  headquarters  are  at 
Shweir,  about  twenty  miles  from  Beyrfit.  In  all,  the 
Free  Church  missions  embrace  107  stations,  38  European 
missionaries.  3  European  medical  missionaries,  21  Eu- 
ropean teachers,  19  European  artisans,  16  native  mis- 
sionaries, 327  Christian  teachers,  and  Christian  laborers 


of  various  sorts.  In  the  native  churches  are  3360  com- 
municants, and  about  3000  baptized  adherents.  Tbe 
number.of  institutions  and  schools  is  223,  and  the  total 
number  of  scholars  is  13,109.  In  the  principal  Indian 
stations  many  of  the  pupils  are  undergraduates  of  the 
universities.  The  revenue  of  this  scheme  for  1876-77 
was  £51,217. 

MiMion  to  Jeat.—'\'\na  mission  was  begun  in  18S9, 
and  in  1843  it  was  continued  by  the  Free  Church,  all 
the  missionaries  having  adhered.  At  present  it  has 
stations  at— (1)  Amsterdam,  (2)  Prague,  (3)  I'esth,  (4) 
Breshiu,  (5)  Constantinople.  Tbe  Pes^  mission  has 
I  been  especially  blessed.  The  amount  raised  for  the 
scheme  in  1876-77  was  £13,468. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  contributions  of 
the  Free  Church  for  1876-77 : 

Snstentatlon  fluid iniO,!0> 

Local  bulldlii-B  ftuid 8«,»1 

ConEregnttoiml  fund li6,!M 

Uisslous  and  education I04,S3S 

Hiscellaueous 88.tn» 

ToUl £S<tk,m 

In  all  its  operations,  indeed,  whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
the  Free  Church  exhibits  a  vitality  and  energetic  power 
which  have  gained  for  it  a  high  place  among  Christian 
churches.    See  SCOTI.AND,  Cui-rcuks  in. 

4.  Rei^ormki)  Pkesbytkrian  Chi'rch  of  Scotlanr 
— This  is  the  only  Church  which  claims  to  be  legiti- 
mately descended  from  the  Covenanted  Church  of  Scot- 
land in  her  period  of  greatest  purity,  that  of  the  Second 
Reformation.  It  was  that  memorable  period  of  Scottish 
history  between  1638  and  1660  which  formed  tbe  era  of 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  of  the  revolution  which  dethroned  tbe  first 
Charles  and  asserted  those  principles  of  civil  and  relig- 
ious liberty  which  all  enlightened  Christians  and  states- 
men are  now  ready  with  one  voice  to  acknowlc<\ge  and 
to  admire.  For  their  strict  adherence  to  these  principles 
Cameron,  Cargill,  and  Renwick  shed  their  blood,  and  to 
these  principles  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  glo- 
ried in  avowing  her  attachment.  As  has  already  been 
noticed  in  tbe  article  Covkxaxtieiis,  on  the  day  after  the 
execution  of  Charles  I  was  known  at  Edinburgh,  his 
son,  Charles  II,  was  proclaimed  king  at  the  public  cross 
by  the  Committee  of  Estates,  with  this  proviso,  however, 
that "  before  being  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  his  royal 
power,  he  shall  give  satisfaction  to  this  kingdom  in  the 
things  that  concern  tbe  security  of  religion  acconling 
to  the  National  Covenant  and  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,"  This  condition  or  proviso  was  considemi 
as  so  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  constitution 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  promotion  of  the  great 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  that  it  was  en- 
acted both  by  the  Parliament  and  the  tieneral  Assem- 
bly. The  document  issued  by  tbe  latter  body  exhibits, 
in  the  clearest  manner,  their  design  in  insisting  upon 
the  subscription  by  the  king.  It  is  dated  July  27, 1649, 
and  contains  the  following  important  statements:  "But 
if  his  majesty,  or  any  having  or  pretending  power  and 
commission  from  him,  shall  invade  this  kingdom  upon 
pretext  of  establishing  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  royal 
power — as  it  will  be  a  high  provocation  against  God 
to  be  accessory  or  assisting  (hereto,  so  it  will  be  a  neces- 
sary duty  to  resist  and  oppose  the  same.  We  know 
that  many  are  so  forgetful  of  the  oath  of.  God,  and  ig- 
norant and  careless  of  the  interest  of  Jesus  Christ  ami 
the  Gospel,  and  do  so  little  tender  that  which  concerns 
his  kingdom  and  the  privileges  thereof,  and  do  so  much 
doat  upon  absolute  and  arbitrary  govemnrtent  for  gain- 
ing their  own  ends,  and  so  much  malign  the  instruments 
of  the  work  of  reformation,  that  they  would  admit  bu 
majesty  to  the  exercise  of  his  royal  power  upon  any 
!  terms  whatsoever,  though  with  never  so  much  prejudice 
,  to  religion  and  the  liberties  of  these  kingdoms,  and 
would  think  it  quarrel  enough  to  make  war  upon  all 
^  those  who  for  conscience'  sake  cannot  condescend  there- 
to.    But  we  desire  all  those  who  fear  the  Lord,  and 
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mind  to  keep  their  Covenant,  impartially  to  consider 
tiieee  things  which  follow : 

"1.  That  as  maeiatrntes  and  their  power  Is  ordained  of 
God,  BO  are  Ihey  In  Ihe  exercige  thereof  not  to  walk  ac- 
coidlug  to  their  own  will,  but  according  to  the  law  of 
eqaily  and  righteonttueas,  as  being  the  mlui)<ters  of  God 
fur  the  safety  of  his  people ;  therefore  a  boundless  and  un- 
limited power  Is  to  be  acknowledged  in  no  king  ur  mag- 
istrate ;  neither  Is  our  king  to  be  admitted  to  the  exerclce 
of  hi9  power  as  long  as  he  refuses  to  walk  lu  the  admln- 
istratluD  of  the  same  according  to  this  rule  and  the  es- 
tablished laws  of  the  kingdom,  that  his  subjects  may  live 
nnder  him  a  qnlet  and  peaceable  life  lu  all  godliness  and 
hoDeslT. 

"1  There  Is  one  mutual  obligation  and  stipulation  be- 
tvlxt  the  king  and  his  people ;  as  both  of  them  are  tied 
to  God,  so  each  of  them  Is  tied  one  to  auother  for  the 
performance  of  mutual  and  reciprocal  duties.  According 
to  this,  it  Is  statute  and  ordained  in  the  eighth  act  of  first 
Parliament  of  James  VI,  *Thut  all  kings,  princes,  or  mag- 
istrates whatsoever,  holding  their  place,  which  hereafter 
shall  happen  in  any  time  to  reign  and  bear  rule  over  this 
realm,  at  the  time  of  their  coronation  and  receipt  of 
tbeir  princely-nnthority,  make  their  faithful  promise  by 
oath,  in  the  presence  of  the  Eternal  God,  that  during  the 
whole  course  of  their  lives  they  shall  serve  the  same  Eter- 
nal God  to  the  ntmost  of  their  power,  according  as  be 
tialh  required  In  his  most  holy  Word,  contnlnca  lu  the 
Old  and  Kew  Testaments ;  and,  according  to  the  same 
Word,  shall  maintain  the  true  religion  of  Christ  Jesus, 
the  preachlDg  of  bis  most  holy  Word,  and  due  and  right 
ailnlstration  of  bis  aacmments  now  received  and  preached 
within  this  realm  ;  and  shall  abolish  all  false  religion  con- 
trary to  the  same ;  and  shall  rule  the  people  committed 
totheir  charge  according  to  the  will  and  the  command  of 
God  revealed  lu  his  Word,  and  according  to  the  laudable 
laws  and  conslllationa  received  within  this  realm;  and 
shall  procure  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  to  the  Kirk  of 
God,  and  the  whole  Christian  people,  trne  and  perfect 
peace  in  all  time  coming,  and  thns  Justice  and  equity  be 
kept  to  all  creatures  without  exception  ;*  which  oath  was 
fwoni  first  by  king  James  VI,  and  afterwards  by  king 
Charles  at  his  coronation,  and  Is  inserted  In  our  National 
Covenant,  which  was  approved  by  the  king  who  lately 
reigned.  As  long,  therefi>re,  as  bis  majesty  who  now 
reigns  refuses  to  hearken  to  the  Jnst  and  necessary  de- 
sires of  Slate  and  Kirk  proponnded  to  his  majesty  for  the 
Mcnrity  of  religion  and  safety  of  his  people,  and  to  en- 
gsiKaud  to  oblige  himself  for  the  performance  of  his  daty 
t»  bis  people,  it  Is  consonant  to  Scriutare  and  reason,  and 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  that  they  should  refuse  to  admit 
lim  to  the  exercise  of  hie  government  until  be  give  satls- 
liictiOD  in  these  things. 

"3.  lu  the  League  and  Covenant  which  hath  been  eo 
solemnly  sworn  and  renewed  by  this  kingdom,  the  duty 
of  defending  and  preserving  the  king's  majesty,  person, 
»nd  authority,  is  Joined  with,  and  subordiuatennto,  the 
daty  or  preservln)^  and  defending  the  true  religion  and 
liberties  of  the  kingdoms;  and  therefore  his  majesty, 
standing  in  opposition  to  the  jnst  and  necessary  public 
desires  concerning  religinn  and  the  liberties  of  the  king- 
doms, it  were  a  manifest  breach  of  Covenont,  and  prefer- 
riu;;  of  the  king's  Interest  to  the  interest  of  Jesus  Christ, 
lohriughimto  the  exercise  of  his  royal  powers,  which  he, 
walking  in  a  contrary  way,  and  being  comjiassed  about 
with  malignant  connsele,  caunoC  but  employ  to  the  preju- 
dice and  ruin  of  both." 

The  stipulation  was  made  known  to  Charles  while 
he  was  still  in  Holland,  where  he  had  been  for  some 
time  residing,  but  he  refused  to  accede  to  iu  The  fol- 
lowing year  (16dO)  he  set  sail  for  Scotland,  and  before 
landing  on  its  shores  he  consented  to  subscribe  the  Cov- 
enant, and  the  test  was  accordingly  administered  to  him 
with  all  due  solemnity.  On  the  following  August  he 
repeated  an  engagement  to  support  the  Covenant.  Yet 
the  nnprinciple<l  monarch  was  all  the  while  devising 
whcmes  for  the  subversion  not  only  of  Presbyterian- 
ism,  but  even  of  Protestantism  in  Scotland.  Again, 
when  crowned  at  Scone  on  Jan.  1,  1651,  Charles  not 
only  took  oath  to  support  and  defend  the  Presbyterian 
Ourch  of  Scotland,  but,  the  National  Covenant  and 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  having  been  pro- 
doced  and  read,  the  king  solemnly  swore  them.  The 
imposing  ceremonial,  however,  was  only  designed,  on 
the  part  of  the  profligate  Charles,  to  deceive  his  Scot- 
tish subjects.  Nor  did  the  calamities  in  which  he  was 
wbseqaently  involved — his  dethronement  and  exile  for 
several  years  in  France — produce  any  favorable  change 
upon  his  character.  No  sooner  was  he  restored  to  his 
throne  in  1660,  than  he  forthwith  proceeded  to  overturn 
the  whole  work  of  reformation,  both  civil  and  ecclesi- 


astical, which  he  had  solemnly  sworn  to  support.  The 
first  step  towards  the  execution  of  this  project  was  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  whereby  the  king  was 
constituted  supreme  judge  iu  all  matters  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical. To  this  was  afterwards  added  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance,  which  declared  it  to  be  treason  to  deny  the 
supremacy  of  the  sovereign  both  in  Church  and  State. 
The  crowning  deed  of  treacherj',  however,  which 
Charles  perpetrated,  was  his  prevailing  upon  his  Scot- 
tish counsellors  to  pass  the  Act  licscissory,  by  which  all 
the  steps  taken  from  1638  to  1650  for  the  reformation 
of  religion  were  pronounced  rebellious  and  treasonable ; 
the  National  Covenant  and  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  were  condemned  as  unlawful  oaths;  the  Glas- 
gow Assembly  of  1638  was  denounced  as  an  illegal  and 
seditious  meeting;  and  the  right  government  of  the 
Church  was  alleged  to  be  the  inherent  prerogative  of 
the  crown.  The  result  of  these  acts  was,  that  the  ad- 
vances which  the  Church  and  the  country  had  made 
during  the  period  of  the  Second  Reformation  were  com- 
pletely neutralized,  and  the  Church  of  Scotland  was 
subjected  for  a  long  series  of  years  to  the  most  cruel 
persecution  and  oppression.  With  such  flagrant  and 
repeated  violations  of  the  solemn  compact  into  which 
Charles  had  entered  with  his  subjects,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that,  on  high  constitutional  grounds,  this 
body  of  the  Covenanters,  headed  by  Cameron,  Cargill, 
and  others,  should  have  regarded  the  treacherous  sov- 
ereign as  having  forfeited  all  title  to  their  allegiance. 
They  felt  it  to  be  impossible  to  maintain  the  principles 
of  the  Keformation,  and  yet  own  the  authority  of  a 
monarch  who  had  trampled  these  principles  under  foot, 
and  that,  too,  in  violation  of  the  most  solemn  oaths,  re- 
peated again  and  again.  The  younger  M'Crie,  in  his 
Siftchef  of  ScotiM  Church  History,  alleges  that  the 
principle  laid  down  by  Cameron's  party  was,  "  that  the 
king,  by  assuming  an  Krastian  power  over  the  Cliurcli, 
had  forfeited  all  right  to  the  civil  obedience  of  his  sub- 
jects— a  principle  which  had  never  been  known  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland  before.''  Such  a  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, however,  is  scarcely  fair  to  the  Cameronians.  It 
was  not  because  Charles  had  usurped  an  Erastian  au- 
thority over  the  Church  that  they  deemed  it  their  duty 
to  renounce  tbeir  allegiance,  but  because  he  had  broken 
the  solemn  vows  made  at  his  coronation.  On  that  oc- 
casion he  had  entered,  as  they  held,  into  a  deliberate 
compact  with  his  subjects,  and  yet,  in  the  face  of  all  his 
\-ows,  he  had  openly,  and  in  the  most  flagrant  manner, 
broken  that  compact,  thus  setting  his  subjects  free  from 
all  obligation  to  own  him  as  king.  It  is  quite  true,  as 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  alleges,  that  "in- 
fidelity or  difference  in  religion  doth  not  make  void  the 
magistrate's  just  and  legal  authority,  nor  free  the  people 
from  their  due  obedience  to  him ;"  but  this  remark  docs 
not  meet  the  case  as  between  Charles  and  the  Came- 
ronian  party.  They  renounced  their  allegiance  not  be- 
cause the  sovereign  was  an  infidel,  or  differed  from  them 
in  matters  of  religion,  but  solely  and  exclusively  because 
he  had  broken  a  civil  compact  entered  into  between  him 
and  his  Scottish  subjects  on  receiving  the  crown,  and 
confirmeil  by  a  solemn  religious  vow.  By  his  own  de- 
liberate deeds  the  traitorous  monarch  had  forfeited  lya 
right  to  rule  before  they  had  renounced  their  obligation 
to  obey.  Such  were  the  simple  grounds  on  which  Cam- 
eron, Cargill,  Rcnwick,  and  their  followers  considered 
themselves  justified  in  disowning  the  authority  of  the 
king,  and  bearing  arms  against  him  as  a  usurper  of  the 
throne  and  a  traitor  to  the  country. 

This  earnest  and  intrepid  band  of  Covenanters  brought 
down  upon  themselves,  by  the  fearless  avowal  of  their 
principles,  the  special  vengeance  of  the  ruling  powers. 
One  after  another  their  leaders  perished  on  the  scaffold, 
and  thus  the  people  who  held  Cameronian  principles 
found  themselves  deprived  of  religious  instructors,  and 
wandering  as  "  sheep  without  a  shepherd"  In  these 
circumstances  they  resolved  to  form  themselves  into  a 
united  body,  consisting  of  societies  for  worship  and  mu- 
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tual  edification,  which  were  formed  in  those  districts 
where  the  numbers  warranted  such  a  step.  To  preser\-c 
order  and  uniformity,  the  smaller  societies  appointed 
deputies  to  attend  a  general  meeting,  in  which  was 
vested  the  power  of  making  arrangements  fur  the  regu- 
lation of  the  whole  bodj-.  The  first  meeting  of  these 
united  societies  was  held  on  Dec.  15,  1C81,  at  Logan 
House,  in  the  parish  of  Lesmabaguw,  I^anarkshire,  where 
it  was  resolved  to  draw  up  a  public  testimony  against 
the  errors  and  defections  of  the  times.  The  name  which 
this  body  of  Covenanters  took  to  themselves  was  that 
of  the  "  I'ersecuted  Kemnant,"  while  the  societies  which 
they  had  formed  for  religious  improvement  led  them  to 
be  designated  the  "  Society  People."  "  They  had  taken 
up  no  new  principles," as  Dr.  Hetherington  well  remarks: 
"the  utmost  that  tliey  can  be  justly  charged  with  is, 
merely  that  they  had  followed  up  the  leading  principles 
of  the  Presbyterian  and  Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland 
to  an  extreme  point,  from  which  the  greater  part  of 
Presbyterians  recoiletl ;  and  that  in  doing  so  they  had 
used  language  capable  of  being  interpreted  to  mean 
more  than  they  themselves  intended.  Their  honestj' 
of  heart,  integrity  of  purpose,  and  firmness  of  principle 
cannot  be  denied — and  these  arc  noble  qualities;  and  if 
they  did  express  their  sentiments  in  strong  and  un- 
guarded langiuge,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that 
they  did  so  in  the  midst  of  fierce  and  remorseless  perse- 
cution, ill  adapted  to  make  men  nicely  cautious  in  the 
selection  of  balanced  terms  wherein  to  express  their  in- 
dignant detestation  of  that  unchristian  tyranny  which 
was  so  fiercely  striving  to  destroy  evcrj'  vestige  of  both 
civil  and  religious  liberly." 

The  first  manifestation  of  the  views  held  by  the  .So- 
ciety People  took  place  during  the  dissensions  at  Both- 
well  Bridge,  when  a  body  of  the  Covenanters  refused  to 
make  a  public  avowal  of  their  allegiance  to  the  king  in 
their  declaration.  A  rude  outline  of  the  declaration  was 
drawn  up  by  Cargill,  assisted  by  Henry  Hall,  of  Haugh- 
head,  who  was  mortally  wounded  at  Queensforrv-,  and 
the  document,  being  found  on  his  person,  received  the 
uanie  of  the  "  Queensfcrry  Paper."  It  contained  some 
of  the  chief  points  held  by  the  Society  People;  but  it 
unfortunately  embodied  in  it  an  avowal  of  dislike  to  a 
hereditary  monarchy,  as  "  liable  to  inconvenience,  and 
apt  to  degenerate  into  tyranny."  Though  the  paper  in 
question  emanated  from  only  a  few  persons,  and  its  er- 
rors, therefore,  coidd  not  be  charged  upon  the  whole  of 
the  strict  Presbyterian  parly,  yet  it  was  quoted  without 
reserve  by  their  enemies  as  a  proof  of  disloyal  and  even 
treasonable  intentions.  To  counteract  the  prejudices 
thus  excited  against  them,  the  leaders  of  the  Society 
People  drew  up  deliberately  a  statement  of  their  prin- 
ciples, which  is  usually  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"Sanquhar  Declaration."  This  document, which  care- 
fully excluded  all  reference  to  a  change  in  the  form  of 
government,  was,  nevertheless,  cinssed  by  the  persecu- 
tors along  with  the  Queensferry  Paper  in  all  their  proc- 
lamations, as  if  they  bad  been  identical,  and  made  an 
excuse  for  issuing  to  the  army  the  most  ruthless  and 
cruel  commands  to  pursue  to  the  death  all  who  were 
suspected  of  being  connected  with  these  bold  declara- 
tions. Cameron,  Cargill,  and  ten  other  persons  were 
proclaimed  traitors,  and  a  price  was  set  upon  their 
heads.  Nothing  daunted,  Cargill  in  1630  boldly  pro- 
nounced what  is  known  as  the  Torwood  Excommu- 
nication. In  a  meeting  held  at  Torwiwd,  in  Stirling- 
shire, the  intrepid  Covenanter, after  divine  service,  sol- 
emnly excommunicated  (.'harles  and  his  chief  support- 
ers, casting  them  out  of  the  Church,  and  delivering 
them  lip  to  Satan.  This  bold  act  of  a  Christian  hero 
roused  the  government  to  greater  fury,  and  a  series  of 
civil  and  military  executions  followed,  down  to  the 
Hevolution  in  1688. 

In  the  persecutions  of  this  eventful  period,  the  Society 
People  had  been  subjected  to  painful  discouragement  by 
the  loss  of  their  able  and  devoted  leaders.  Cameron 
and  Cargill,  and  many  others,  had  sealed  their  testimo- 


ny with  their  blood,  but  in  this  time  of  sore  trial  Provi- 
dence graciously  raised  up  one  admirably  calculated  to 
take  a  prominent  part  in  promoting  Christ's  cause  iu 
days  of  bloody  persecution.  The  individual  to  wbon 
we  refer  was  Mr.  James  Kenwick,  who,  having  himself 
witnessed  the  execution  of  Mr.  Donald  Cargill,  resolved 
from  that  moment  to  engage  with  bis  whole  soul  in  th< 
good  cause.  Having  studied  for  the  ministry  in  IIul- 
land,  and  received  ordination,  he  returned  to  his  natirt 
land  that  he  might  share  with  hu  persecuted  brethrm 
in  their  trials,  and  preach  among  them  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ.  Often,  accordingly,  were  the  Socieir 
People  encouraged  amid  their  severe  hardships  by  his 
faithful  instniclions.  Danger  and  persecution  every- 
where awaited  him,  but  he  was  ready  to  endure  hard- 
ness as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  1G83,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-six,  he  died  on  the  scafluld  with 
a  hemism  and  unflinchuig  fortitude  worthy  of  the  list 
of  that  noble  band  of  martyrs  who  sealed  with  their 
blood  their  devote<l  attachment  to  the  work  of  Cove- 
nanted lieformation  in  Scotland. 

The  deeper  the  darkness,  the  nearer  the  dawn.  On  the 
death  of  Charles  II  in  1685,  his  brother  James  ascended 
the  throne.  At  heart  a  bigoted  adherent  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  he  sought  to  restore  popery  to  the  ascendant 
both  in  England  and  Scotland.  In  making  the  attempt, 
however,  he  rushed  upon  his  own  ruin.  He  fell  a  victim 
to  bis  own  infatuated  policy.  After  bearing  for  a  lime 
with  his  tyranny,  an  indignant  people  rose  as  one  roan, 
and  hurled  him  from  his  throne,  substituting  in  his 
place  William  and  Mary,  prince  and  princess  of  Orange, 
who,  in  the  Revolution  of  1688,  restored  civil  and  relig- 
ious liberty  to  an  oppressed  and  persecuted  people,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  had  ever  before  been  enjoyed. 

The  arrival  of  the  prince  of  Orange  in  England  was 
hailed  by  all  classes  of  Presbyterians  in  Scotland  as  an 
event  likely  to  be  fraught  with  blessings  to  their  dis- 
tracted country.  Lord  Macaulay,  in  his  llittory  ofEog- 
land,  indeed,  strangely  accuses  the  Society  People  of 
eagerness  to  disown  William.  So  far  is  this  charge 
from  being  well  founded,  that  they  were  the  first  to 
own  and  hail  him  as  their  deliverer.  Thus  in  the  '  Me- 
morial of  (irievances"  issued  by  the  societies,  they  de- 
clare, "  We  have  given  as  good  evidence  of  our  being 
willing  to  be  subject  to  king  William  as  we  gave  before 
of  our  being  unwilling  to  be  slaves  to  king  James. 
Upon  the  first  report  of  the  prince  of  Orange's  expedi- 
tion, we  owne<l  his  qiuurel,  even  while  the  prelatic  fac- 
tion were  in  arms  to  oppose  his  coming.  In  all  our 
meetings  we  prayed  openly  for  the  success  of  his  arms, 
when  in  all  the  churches  prayers  were  made  for  bis 
ruin ;  nay,  when,  even  in  the  indulged  meetings,  prayen 
were  offered  for  the  popish  tyrant  whom  we  prayed 
against,  and  the  prince  came  to  oppose.  We  also  a»io- 
ciated  ourselves,  early  binding  ourselves  to  promote  hi« 
interest,  and  were  the  first  who  openly  armed  and  de- 
clared our  desire  to  join  with  him."  But  while  the 
Society  People  welcomed  William  as  an  expected  de- 
liverer, they  openly  dissented  from  the  Revolution  set- 
tlement as  defecliv^e  in  various  points.  In  paniculir, 
the  Covenant,  so  far  from  being  adopted  cither  in  the 
letter  or  in  the  spirit  by  the  State,  was  not  even  owned 
by  the  Church;  and  the  monarch  took  oaths  in  express 
contradiction  to  it.  Presbyterianism,  so  far  from  boins; 
established  in  all  his  majesty's  dominions,  was  only 
established  in  .Scotland,  aud  that  under  Erastian  con- 
ditions, while  prelacy  was  established  in  England  and 
Irehind,  and  the  king  himself  became  an  Episcopalian. 
The  establishment  of  these  different  forms  of  Church 
government  in  different  parts  of  the  British  dominiont 
was  effected  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  king  and  Par- 
liament, even  before  the  Assembly  of  the  Church  was 
permitted  to  meet ;  and  thus  the  principle  of  the  royal 
supremacy  over  the  Church  continued  to  be  aaterted, 
and  was  even  incorporated  with  the  Revolution  settle^ 
ment.  The  principal  objections,  then,  which  the  Soci- 
ety People  alleged  against  the  Revolution  settlement 
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were,  (1)  that  as  it  left  the  Acts  Rescissory  in  full  force, 
it  cancelled  the  attainments  of  the  Second  iteformation, 
together  with  the  Covenants ;  and  (2)  that  the  civil 
nilera  usurped  an  authority  over  the  Church  which 
Tirtually  d^royed  her  spiritual  independence,  and  was 
at  variance  with  the  sole  headship  of  the  liedeemer 
himseir. 

The  defects  of  the  Revolution  settlement  were  due 
putly  to  William's  Erastian  policy,  and  his  desire  to  re- 
tain the  prelatic  clergy  within  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland,  but  partly  also  to  the  temporizing  policy 
of  (he  Church  itself.  "  Though  the  acts  of  Parliament," 
■8  Dr.  Hetherington  justly  remarks, "  made  no  mention 
of  the  Second  Reformation  and  the  National  Covenants, 
it  was  the  direct  duty  of  the  Church  to  have  declared 
her  adherence  to  both ;  and  though  the  State  had  still 
refused  to  recognise  them,  the  Church  would,  by  this 
arowal,  have  at  least  escaped  from  being  justly  exposed 
to  the  charge  of  having  submitted  to  a  violation  of  her 
own  sacred  Covenants.  In  the  same  spirit  of  compro- 
mise, the  Church  showed  herself  but  tuo  ready  to  com- 
ply with  the  king's  pernicious  policy  of  including  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  prelatic  clergy  within  the  Na- 
tional Church.  This  was  begun  by  the  first  General 
Assembly,  and  continued  for  several  succeeding  years, 
though  not  to  the  full  extent  wished  by  William,  till 
a  very  considerable  number  of  those  men  whoso  hands 
had  been  deeply  dyed  in  the  guilt  of  the  persecution 
were  received  into  the  bosom  of  that  Church  which 
they  had  so  long  striven  utterly  to  destroy.  It  was 
absolutely  impossible  that  such  men  could  become  true 
Presbyterians ;  and  the  very  alacrity  with  which  many 
of  them  subscribed  the  Confession  of  Faith  only  proved 
the  more  clearly  that  they  were  void  of  either  faith  or 
honor.  Their  admission  into  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland  was  the  most  fatal  event  which  e%-er  oc- 
curred in  the  strange,  eventful  history  of  that  Church." 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Society  People  could 
approve  of  the  conduct  either  of  the  king  or  of  the 
Church  in  the  matter  of  the  Revolution  settlement. 
They  occupied,  accordingly,  an  attitude  of  firm  and  de- 
cided protest  against  the  principles  avowed  by  William 
and  acted  on  by  the  Church ;  and  they  maintained  that 
there  had  been  a  decided  departure  on  the  part  of  both 
the  one  and  the  other  from  the  principles  of  the  Second 
Kefunnatiun  and  the  obligations  of  the  Covenant. 

Holding  such  views,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Society 
Peopb  to  incorporate  themselves  with  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland.  They  were  compelled,  therefore,  to 
oecapy  a  separate  position  ys  Dissenters  from  a  Church 
whose  constitution  was  radically  vitiated,  and  as  protest- 
en  against  a  professedly  national  government  which 
had  violated  the  most  solemn  national  obligations. 
Three  Cameronian  ministers,  it  is  true — Messrs.  Shields, 
Ijnninir,  and  Boyd— applied  for  admission  into  the  Na- 
lional  Church  for  themselves  and  their  people,  on  con- 
ilition  that  they  might  acknowledge  breach  of  Cove- 
nant, and  purge  out  the  ignorant  and  heterodox  and 
acandakms  ministers  who  had  taken  part  in  shedding 
the  bkxxl  of  the  saints.  But  every  proposal  of  this  nat- 
ure was  rejected.  After  unsuccessful  efforts  to  obtain 
redress,  thcv  at  last  submitted,  and  the  people  who  had 
ailheted  to  them  remained  in  a  state  of  dissent. 

For  upwards  of  sixteen  years  after  the  avowal  of 
their  peculiar  principles,  the  strict  Presbyterians  had 
remained  without  a  stated  ministry,  or  without  any 
Kparate  organization  as  a  Church.  In  1C8I,  however, 
societies  wore  formed  which,  though  exercising  no  ec- 
clesiastical finictions,  tended  to  give  unity  to  the  boily, 
and  to  make  such  arrangements  as  were  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  worship  and  ordinances,  encourag- 
ing at  the  same  time  among  the  people  a  devoted  at- 
tachment to  Reformation  principles.  Availing  them- 
<elr«  of  these  praying  societies  for  nearly  twenty  years 
after  the  Revolution,  the  people  waited  patiently  until 
the  I/>rd  should  send  them  pastors.  At  length,  in  1707, 
their  wishes  and  prayers  were  answered,  the  Rev.  John 


M'Millan,  of  Balioaghie,  having  resigned  connection 
with  the  Established  Church,  and  joined  himself  to 
their  body.  For  a  few  years  before,  he  had  been  con- 
tending within  the  pale  of  the  Church  for  the  whole  of 
the  Covenanted  Reformation;  but  instead  of  meeting 
with  sympathy  from  his  brethren,  he  was  hastily  and 
irregularly  deposed.  Having  joined  the  Society  People, 
he  labored  for  many  years  in  the  work  of  the  ministry 
among  them  with  indefatigable  earnestness  and  zeal, 
maintaining  the  principles  of  the  Second  Reformation 
till  his  dying  day. 

Soon  after  the  secession  of  Mr.  M'Millan  from  the 
Established  Church,  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  John  M'Neil, 
a  licentiate,  who,  having  adopted  Cameronian  views, 
had  also  seceded.  These  two  faithful  and  zealous  ser- 
vants of  Christ  traversed  the  country,  preaching  every- 
where, and  encouraging  the  adherents  of  the  Covenant. 
In  1712  the  Covenants  were  renewed  at  Auchcnsaugh. 
Amid  many  trials  and  persecutions  the  cause  went  stead- 
ily forward ;  and  in  1743  Mr.  M'Millan,  who  had  hitherto 
stood  alone  as  an  ordained  minister,  Mr.  M'Neil  never 
having  been  ordained  for  want  of  a  presbytery,  was 
joined  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Nairn,  who  had  left  the  Se- 
cession Church  in  consequence  of  his  having  embraced 
Cameronian  views.  There  being  now  two  ministers,  a 
meeting  was  held  at  Braehead  on  Aug.  1,  1743,  when 
a  presbytery  was  for  the  first  time  formed  under  the 
name  of  the  "Reformed  Presbytery.^' 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  newly  organized  Church 
was  to  despatch  missionaries  to  Ireland,  and  by  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  the  labors  of  these  men,  and  oth- 
ers who  speedily  followed,  a  fully  organized  and  inde- 
pendent section  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 
was  formed  in  the  sister  ble. 

In  Scotland  a  Declaration  and  Testimony  was  pub- 
lished in  1741,  and  the  Covenants  were  renewed  in  1745, 
at  Crawford-John,  in  Lanarkshire;  but  notwithstanding 
these  steps,  which  were  so  well  fitted  to  promote  unity 
of  sentiment  and  feeling,  a  few  years  only  had  elapsed 
when  a  division  took  place  in  the  Reformed  Presbyterj-, 
two  of  the  brethren,  Messrs.  Hall  and  Innes,  having 
separated  from  their  communion  in  consequence  of  their 
having  imbibed  heretical  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the 
atonement.  The  two  brethren,  after  secetling  from  the 
Presbyterj',  formed  themselves  into  a  new  presbytery  at 
Edinburgh,  which  at  length  became  extinct.  The  Re- 
formed Presbytery,  in  reply  to  their  misrepresentations, 
found  it  necessary  to  issue  a  treatise  in  defence  of  their 
proceedings  in  the  case  of  the  erring  brethren,  as  well 
as  in  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  an  indefinite  atone- 
ment. In  1761  a  ven-  important  step  was  taken  by  the 
Reformed  Presbytery,  the  emission  of  a  Testimony  for 
the  whole  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation  as  attaine<l 
to  and  established  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  particu- 
larly between  the  years  1()38  and  1649  inclusive. 

From  this  time  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Chnrch 
went  steadily  forward,  adhering  to  their  pecidiar  prin- 
ciples with  unflinching  tenacity ;  and  amid  much  ob- 
loquy, misunderstanding,  and  even  misrepresentation, 
from  the  other  religious  denominations  around  them, 
witnessing  boldly,  and  without  compromise,  for  a  Cov- 
enanted Reformation.  Their  numbers  in  many  parts 
of  Scotland  increased  beyond  the  means  of  supplying 
them  with  ministers.  'Phis  was  unhappily  the  case, 
for  a  considerable  time,  in  various  districts  of  the  coun- 
try. But  at  length  such  was  the  increase  of  ministers 
connected  with  the  body  that  in  1810  three  presbyter- 
ies were  formed,  and  in  the  year  following  a  general 
synod  was  constituted  for  the  stipervision  of  these  pres- 
byteries. Since  that  time  so  rapidly  has  the  denomina- 
tion advanced  in  numbers  that  in  the  year  1859  the 
synod  included  six  presbyteries,  which  consisted  in  all 
of  thirty-six  ordained  ministers  and  eight  vacant  con- 
gregations. The  synod  met  annually  either  in  Edin- 
burgh or  Glasgow.  The  Divinity  Hall  met  during  the 
months  of  August  and  September,  when  the  students, 
in  five  sessions,  received  the  instructions  of  two  pro- 
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fesson,  one  for  aystematic  theology,  and  the  other  for 
Biblical  literature  and  Church  history. 

In  the  year  1830  the  synod  resolved  to  comroence  the 
prosecution  of  missionary  operations.  Their  attention 
was  first  directed  to  the  colonial  field,  particularly  to 
Canada.  Nor  have  they  been  unmindful  of  foreign 
missions,  three  missionaries  in  connection  with  the  syn- 
od being  employed  in  New  Hebrides.  There  has  also 
been  a  missionary  laboring  since  1846  among  the  Jews 
in  Iiondon. 

These  I'resbyterians  have  been  sometimes  called  Cam- 
troniaru,  from  Richard  Cameron ;  but  they  are  otherwise 
called  '- M'Millans,"  or  "  H'Millaiiitcs,"  from  the  name 
of  the  first  minister  who  espoused  their  cause  after  the 
Kevolation.  But  these,  as  well  as  the  terms  "  Whigs" 
and  "Mountain  Men,"  which  are  also  occasionally  ap- 
plied to  them,  they  regard  as  accidental  epithets.  They 
are  sometimes  also  called  "  Covenanters,"  from  their  ad- 
herence to  the  National  Covenant  of  Scotland,  and  to  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  of  the  three  kingdoms. 
Their  proper  designation,  however,  or  that  which  they 
themselves  adopt,  is  that  of  "  Reformed  Presbyterians." 
They  hold  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  the  absolute  rule 
of  faith  and  conduct,  and  to  contain  the  standard  of 
these  both  in  Church  and  .State.  Next  to  this  they 
adopt  the  early  standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Larger  and 
Shorter  Catechisms  of  the  Church,  the  Books  of  Disci- 
pline, and  the  Westminster  Directory  for  Public  Wor- 
ship. And,  lastly,  they  regard  the  National  Covenant 
of  Scotland  as  a  continuing  obligation.  To  these  arc 
to  be  added  the  documents  published  by  the  body  itself 
ill  explanallon  of  their  principles:  namely,  theii  Judicial 
A  ct  and  TrsHmony,  the  5th  edition  of  which  was  pub- 
lished at  (ilasgow  in  1818;  A  Shorl  Account  of  the  Old 
Presbylfrian  IHstmiert,  published  by  authority  of  the 
Presbytery  in  180C ;  and  an  Erplanation  and  Defmcf 
of  the  Temu  of  Communion  adopted  by  the  Reformed 
Vretbyterian  Church.  According  to  the  statistical  re- 
port made  at  the  Synod  in  Glasgow,  March  13, 187C,  the 
Church  included  42  congregations  with  7500  members, 
and  its  annual  contributions  were  £14,000.  The  synod 
then,  by  a  vote  of  57  to  6,  adopted  a  resolution  in  favor 
of  union  with  the  Free  Church,  and  such  union  was 
finallv  consummated  in  the  Ucneral  Assembly  of  that 
body;  May  25,  1876. 

The  residuary  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  mus- 
ters in  1878  eight  ministers  who  held  back,  and  are 
still  contending  about  their  Church  property.  Thus 
the  Original  Seceders,  popularly  known  as  "  Auld 
Lichts"  (Old  Lights),  are  a  more  considerable  body. 
Though  most  of  these  joine<l  the  Free  Church  (as  the 
true  Church  of  Scotland  free)  in  1852,  they  have  still 
some  thirty  congregations  of  poor  but  very  worthy 
people,  who  consider  it  their  mission  to  hold  up  the 
banner  of  the  Covenants,  and  to  proteit  against  the  all 
but  universal  <lefection  of  their  time  and  country.  At 
the  union  in  1852,  Drs.  Candlish  and  Thomson,  of  Edin- 
burgh, White,  of  Haddington,  and  the  younger  M'Crie 
(whose  father  had  been  in  former  days  the  great  pillar 
of  the  Old  -  Light  community)  were  added  to  the  Free 
Church.  The  present  Old  LighU  are  noubly  strict 
both  in  doctrine  and  practice.  Unlike  the  NewLighta, 
who  ultimately  went  to  form  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  18t7,  they  arc  sunch  supporters  of  the  EsUb- 
lishment  principle,  which  the  Free  Church  also  upholds 
in  thcorj-.  Ii  is  cliieHy  the  faithlessness  of  the  latter 
with  respwt  to  the  (kivcnants  which  prevents  the  resid- 
uary "Auld  l.idils''  from  joining  the  communion.  See 
ScoTLANn,  CmmiiEs  is;  also  Nos.  12  and  13  below. 

5.   USITKD     OltlOlNAL     SeCKSSION     ClIfKCH.— In 

common  with  all  true  Protestants,  the  Synod  of  United 
Original  Seceders  acknowledges  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  the  supreme  and  only 
rule  of  faith  and  practice.  They  claim  to  be  a  branch 
of  the  Reformed  and  Covenanted  Church  of  .Scotland, 
and  adhere  to  the  whole  of  the  Westminster  standanls 


as  these  were  received  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  as 
standards  of  union  and  uniformity  for  the  churches  in 
the  three  kingdoms,  and  feel  themselves  bound  br  the 
sacred  pledge  given  in  the  Solemn  League  and  Covoiant 
to  adhere  to  them  as  such.  They  thus  take  tfaeir  sund 
upon  the  principles  of  the  firat  and  particularly  of  the 
second  Reformation,  which  took  place  between  the  year 
1638  and  1650,  and  which  embodied  in  its  proceedings 
and  settlement  all  the  valuable  attainments  of  the  first 
Reformation  and  carried  them  to  a  greater  extenu  They 
own  the  morality  of  public  covenanting,  anil  the  contin- 
ued and  perpetual  obligation  of  the  National  Covenant 
of  Scotland,  and  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
upon  all  ranks  and  classes  in  these  lands,  and  acknowl- 
edge the  duty  of  renewing  these  covenants  in  a  boiid 
suited  to  the  circumstances.  As  Presbyterian*,  they 
hold  that  the  hoxi  Jesus  Christ,  the  alone  king  and 
bead  of  his  Church,  has  appointed  a  particular  funD  of 
government  to  take  place  therein,  distinct  from  civil 
government  and  not  subordinate  to  the  same,  and  that 
Presbyterial  Church  government  is  the  only  form  laid 
down  and  appointed  by  the  Lord  Jeaus  Christ  in  bis 
Word.  As  they  believe  that  Church  communion  con- 
sists in  the  joint  profession  of  the  truths  and  observance 
of  all  the  ordinances  which  Christ  has  appointed  in  his 
Word,  and  that  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church  lies  in 
the  unity  of  her  visible  fellowship,  they  regard  bee 
communion  as  an  obvious  violation  of  that  unity,  and 
hold  it  to  be  unscriptural,  and  that  the  practice  eoooor- 
agcs  persons  to  continue  in  comipt  communions,  by 
leading  them  to  conclude  that  there  is  no  conscientious 
ground  of  difference  between  them  and  the  persons  who 
make  no  scruple  of  occasionally  joining  with  them  in 
the  intimacies  of  Church  fellowship.  In  the  worship 
of  God  they  make  use  of  the  Psalms  of  David  only,  be- 
lieving that  they  were  delivered  to  the  Church  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  be  used  as  the  matter  of  public  praise, 
and  they  regard  hymns  of  human  composition  as  un- 
suitable to  the  worship  of  God,  and  tending  to  endan- 
ger the  purity  both  of  the  worship  and  the  doctriucs  of 
the  Church. 

The  Original  Secession  Synod  dates  its  rise  from 
1733,  and  clainu  to  represent  the  first  seceders  who  in 
their  testimony  published  in  1787  were  careful  to  make 
it  known  that  they  were  not  dissenters  from  the  Na- 
tional Church  because  of  her  cinl  establishment,  but 
seceders  from  a  corrupt  and  prevailing  party  in  her  ju- 
dicatories, who  carried  on  a  general  course  of  defection 
from  the  reforme<l  and  covenanting  principles.  The 
Original  Secession  Testimony,  published  in  1827,  applies 
theprinciples  of  the  Judicial  Testimony  to  publicevents 
that  had  occurred  up  to  the  date  of  its  publication,  and 
like  it  was  designed  to  be  a  declaration  of  the  sense  of 
the  standards,  and  of  the  way  in  which  they  wer*  re- 
ceived by  the  Reformed  and  Covenanted  Church  of 
.Scotland.  It  is  a  term  of  ministerial  and  Christian 
communion  in  the  body— that  is,  ofBce-hearera  are  re- 
quired to  signify  their  approval  of  its  principles,  and 
members  to  accede  to  them,  so  far  as  they  know  and 
understand  them. 

The  synotl  has  from  time  to  time  been  lessened  by 
the  separation  of  brethren.  At  present  it  consists  uf  41 
congregations  in  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland;  of 
these  29  (including  one  in  England)  are  in  connection 
with  the  synod  in  Scotland,  and  12  constitute  the  Seces- 
sion Synod  in  Ireland,  in  full  communion  with  the  Scot- 
tish Synod.  The  members  and  adherents  are  esrimated 
at  O.VH).  The  income  of  the  Scottish  Synod  last  year 
amounted  to  about  £5400. 

The  synod  has  several  Home  Mission  stations,  and 
also  a  prosperous  Foreign  Mission  agency  at  Seoni,  in 
India,  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Kcv.  George  An- 
derson, who  is  assisted  by  two  catechisls.  There  is  an 
orphanage  in  connection  with  the  mission,  having  eleven 
children,  who  are  well  fed,  clad,  and  educated,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  number  will  shortly  be  materially  in- 
creased.  A  school  a  also  carried  on,  having  170  scholars, 
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ind  foor  teachers  in  addition  to  the  miseionary,  and  one 
otecbist;  the  children  are  instructed  in  English,  Urdu, 
jrd  HiodL  The  synod  is  desirous  of  obtaining,  and  has 
ample  funds  for  maintaining,  another  ordained  mission- 
ary in  India.  The  synod  supports  a  divinity  hall,  which 
is  carried  on  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Prof. 
W.  F.  Aitken,  A.JL,  and  the  Rev.  Prof.  James  Spence. 
The  library  in  connection  with  the  hall  has  1400  vol- 
uinea.  Under  the  editorship  of  the  Rev.  John  Sturrock 
a  btmonlbly  magazine  is  published  liaviug  a  circulation 
of  i^  copies. 

6.  Pb^bvtebiaii  Church  in  England.  —  In  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  there  were  two  well-defined 
parties— the  Prelatists,  favored  by  the  queen,  who  were 
satisfied  with  the  reforms  begun  by  king  Edward ;  and 
the  Presbyterians,  who  desired  a  simpler  form  of  worship 
and  government,  like  that  set  up  by  Calvin  in  Geneva. 
The  first  adherents  of  this  form  of  Church  government 
in  England  were  those  Protestants  who  returned  from 
Frankfort,  to  which  ]^ce  they  had  fled  for  refuge  in 
thereign  of  queen  Mary.  There  they  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Geneva  platform,  and,  returning  to  their  na- 
tive country  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  they  at  first  met 
in  private  houses,  and  afterwards  more  publicly,  on 
which  occasions  the  worship  was  conducted  agreeably 
to  the  forms  of  the  Geneva  service-book.  These  latter 
were  called  Xonconformists,  from  their  aversion  to  the 
established  liturgy  and  hierarchy,  and  Puritans,  from 
their  anxiety  for  purity  of  life  and  worship.  At  the 
Convocation  in  1562,  the  proposition  to  dispense  with 
all  ceremonies  that  had  not  the  clear  warrant  of  Script- 
ure was  lost  by  only  one  vote,  llallam  says  that  the 
Taiittn  party  outnumbered  either  the  Roman  Catholic 
or  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  they  composed  the 
Dajority  of  Parliament  under  Elizabeth  and  her  two 
(accessors  (Cotut.  Hat.  Engl.  ch.  iv,  n.).  See  Puritan& 
They  were  taken  up  at  the  time  with  questions  of  doc- 
trine and  discipline,  and  with  resistance  to  power  ex- 
ercised, as  they  l)elieved,  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God. 
Bat  they  felt  so  much  the  constraint  of  circumstances, 
that  they  paid  little  heed  to  the  development  of  their 
principles  in  Church  government,  and  certainly  bad  no 
tbougbt  of  attempting  to  constitute  a  Church  on  the 
prindples  which  they  maintained,  resting  satisfied  in 
giving  effect  to  these  principles  by  mere  resistance  in 
particular  cases  in  which  their  consciences  were  ag- 
f^ved.  Yet  in  1572  a  presbytery  was  formed  at 
Wandsworth,  in  Surrey,  by  ministers  of  London  and  its 
neighborhood,  separating  from  the  Church  of  England ; 
and  other  presbyteries  were  soon  formed,  notwithstand- 
ing the  extreme  hostility  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Synods 
were  now  held  occasionally.  The  court,  looking  to  the 
episcopate  as  the  support  of  its  own  supremacy,  strove 
with  all  its  might  to  maintain  it  unweakened,  and  en- 
locoed  with  reckless  energy  the  bloody  laws  enacted 
against  the  Catholics  on  one  side  and  the  radical  Prot- 
cnant  sects  on  the  other.  The  king  having  established 
aliturgy  calculated  to  set  limits  to  the  arbitrary  freedom 
of  Puritan  worship,  the  Presbyterians  set  it  down  as  a 
"  worship  of  Baal"  and  a  quenching  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
The  disaension  threatened  to  take  the  form  of  civil  war, 
for  the  Presbyterians  of  England  united  with  those  of 
Scotland.  On  July  1, 1&13,  in  obedience  to  a  summons 
from  Parliament  (which  summons  had  been  issued  in 
consequence  of  a  remonstrance  of  the  Presbyterian  di- 
vines against  prelacy),  the  Westminster  Assembly  met 
in  Westmiiuter  Abbey.  This  Assembly  was  composed 
of  121  English  divines,  10  lords,  20  commoners,  with  5 
ministers  and  5  elders  representing  the  Church  of  Scot- 
hnd.  They  drew  np  a  Confession  of  Faith,  commonly 
known  as  the  Westminster  Confession,  a  Form  of  Church 
Goremment,  a  Directory  for  Public  Worship,  and  two 
Catechisms,  the  Larger  and  the  Shorter,  which  were  all 
approved  by  Parliament  in  1648.  Parliament  then  en- 
•cied  an  ordinance  making  Presbyterianism  the  estab- 
lobed  religion  of  England,  but  without  attaching  any 
penalties  to  nonconformity.  A  loud  cry  has  been  raised 
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against  the  English  Presbyterians  on  the  alleged  ground 
that,  at  this  period  of  their  history,  their  whole  efforts 
were  directed  towards  the  attainment  of  Church  power. 
"  Now,  what  was  this  Church  power,"  says  the  younger 
M'Crie, "  which  the  Presbyterians  were  so  anxious  to 
secure,  and  which  Neal  would  represent  as '  a  civil  au- 
thority over  men's  persons  and  properties?'  Will  it  bo 
believed  that  it  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
power  of  keeping  back  scandalous  and  unworthy  per- 
sons from  the  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper?  This  was,  in  fact,  the  great  point  in  dispute 
between  them  and  the  Parliament;  for  the  Parliament 
had  iusisted  on  having  the  supreme  power  in  ecclesias- 
tical matters,  and  had  passed  a  law  to  the  effect  that  if 
any  person  were  refused  admission  to  sealing  ordinances 
by  the  Church  courts,  he  might  appeal  to  Parliament, 
which  might,  by  virtue  of  its  authority,  compel  the 
Church  courts  to  receive  him,  whatever  his  character 
might  be.  The  Presbyterians,  as  Neal  himself  admits, 
'  were  dis-satisfied  with  the  men  in  power,  because  they 
would  not  leave  the  Church  independent  of  the  State'.' 
And  would  Mr.  Neal,  himself  an  Independent,  have  had 
the  Church  to  be  dependent  on  the  State?  Would  he 
have  had  the  Presbyterians  tamely  submit  to  see  the 
loyal  prerogatives  of  Christ  assumed  by  a  Parliament, 
after  they  had  succeeded  in  wresting  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  a  monarch  against  whom,  fur  this  very  reason, 
the  nation  had  long  been  engaged  in  a  bloody  war?" 

The  ordinance  which  they  had  secured  from  Parlia- 
ment in  1648,  however,  never  went  into  practical  opera- 
tion, for  as  soon  as  Cromwell  and  the  Independents  rose 
into  power,  they  showed  an  uncompromising  hostility 
to  the  Presbyterians.  This  was  partly  owing  to  the  re- 
sistance the  latter  bad  made  to  the  trial  and  execution 
of  Charles  I,  insomuch  that  they  had  to  be  driven  out 
of  the  House  of  Commons  by  force  before  those  measures 
could  be  effected.  London  and  its  neighborhood  were, 
meanwhile,  formed  into  twelve  presbyteries,  constitut- 
ing the  Provincial  Synod  of  London,  which  continued  to 
hold  regular  half-yearly  meetings  till  1655,  the  meet- 
ings of  presbyteries  being  continued  till  a  later  date; 
but  the  whole  Presbyterian  system  was  overturned  by 
Cromwell's  Committee  of  Triers,  composed  of  thirty- 
eight  persons  of  different  sects,  who  were  appointed  in 
place  of  the  Assembly  for  the  examining  and  approving 
of  all  persons  elected  or  nominated  to  any  ecclesiastical 
office.  Cromwell's  policy  aimed  at  bringing  all  ecclesi- 
astical matters  uuder  the  immediate  control  of  the  civil 
power. 

On  the  Restoration,  Charles  11  no  sooner  found  him- 
self firmly  seated  on  the  throne  than  he  proved  false  to 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  which  he  had  sworn  to 
observe,  restored  prelacy  to  its  former  power,  and  gave 
up  the  Presbyterians,  who  had  exerted  themselves  for 
his  return  to  persecution.  The  fruitless  Savoy  Con- 
ference (q.  V.)  was  followed  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
which  was  carried  into  effect  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day, 
Aug.  24, 1662.  Two,  thousand  conscientious  ministers 
who  would  not  consent  to  be  episcopally  re-ordained,  to 
assent  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  or  to  abjure  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  were  then  ejected  from 
(heir  benefices,  and  wandered  forth  to  a  life  of  poverty. 
Sixty  thousand  of  the  laity  were  imprisoned  or  fined, 
5000  of  whom  died  in  prison,  and  the  fines,  confiscations, 
and  other  consequent  losses  of  property  amounted  to 
je2,000,000  sterling.    See  Nonconformists. 

After  the  Revolution,  and  the  passage  of  the  Act  of 
Toleration  in  1689,  Presbyterianism  revived,  chapels 
sprang  up  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  within 
twenty-five  years  the  Presbyterians  numbered  800  con- 
gregations. They  became  one  of  the  "  three  denomina- 
tions" who  received  the  recognition  of  the  State  and 
were  permitted  to  petition  the  crown  in  a  corporate 
capacity,  and  in  the  business  meetings  of  deputies  from 
these  denominations  the  Presbyterians  had  two  repre- 
sentatives for  one  Baptbt  and  one  Independent. 

Prosperity,  however,  proved  more  injurious  than  per- 
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aecution,  and  there  was  an  abatement  of  zeal  and  spirit- 
uality. Besides  this,  another  cause  operated  disastrous- 
ly. In  1691  the  Presbyterians  were  induced  to  enter 
into  Articles  or  Agreement  with  the  Independents,  As 
a  consequence,  Presbyterian  discipline  began  to  be  re- 
laxed, the  system  was  not  carried  out,  the  office  of 
rilling  elder  was  allowed  to  be  dropped,  the  disuse  of 
Church  sessions  naturally  followed,  presbyteries  and 
synods  were  given  up,  the  churches  became  virtually 
independent,  and  finally  Arian  and  Socinian  errors  in- 
fected the  ministers  and  congregations  to  such  an  alarm- 
ing extent  that  the  name  Prabyttrian  became  synony- 
mous in  England  with  Sodman  or  Unitarian;  old  en- 
dowments, legacies  of  Presbyterians,  being  in  many  in- 
stances enjoyed  by  Unitarians.  Notwithstanding  the 
numerous  Presbyterian  houses  of  worship  which  had 
been  erected,  the  organization  of  Presbyterianisra  was 
very  imperfectly  kept  up.  The  "  discipline"  which  has 
flourished  so  well  in  Scotland  under  the  form  of  "  Kirk 
Session"  never  obtained  a  Arm  footing  in  England,  nor 
have  the  English  Presbyterians  ever  possessed  a  com- 
pletely organized  system  of  presbyteries,  synods,  and 
Itcneral  Assembly.  Along  with  the  extensive  devia- 
tion from  sound  doctrine  among  the  English  Presbyte- 
rians there  arose  a  strong  feeling  of  discontent  with  the 
compulsory  subscription  of  the  Thirty -nine  Articles 
which  the  Toleration  Act  required  from  all  Dissenters. 
The  subject  was  discussed  in  various  pamphlets ;  and  at 
length,  constrained  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  gov- 
ernment passed  an  act  in  1779  by  which  every  preacher 
or  teacher  of  any  congregation  who  scrupled  to  declare 
and  subscribe  his  assent  to  any  of  the  articles  was  al- 
lowed to  make  and  subscribe  instead  thereof  the  decla- 
ration of  Protestant  belief,  and  was  thereby  entitled  to 
simiUr  exemptions,  A  subsequent  statute  renders  qual- 
ifying in  the  case  of  Dissenters  for  the  exercise  of  min- 
isterial functions  unnecessary,  except  in  obedience  to  a 
legal  requisition.  But  although  forced  subscription  to 
the  Articles  was  no  longer  required,  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters, including  the  Presbyterians,  still  retained  their 
own  symbolic  books  which  coincided  in  doctrine  with 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Up  to  this  time  both  Pres- 
byterians and  Congregationalists  were  in  the  habit  of 
requiring  confessions  of  faith  at  ordinations,  and  on  such 
occasions  ministers  of  both  denominations  frequently 
took  part  in  the  religious  ser^'iccs.  At  the  present  day 
numbers  of  churches  exist  in  England  originally  planted 
on  a  Presbyterian  foundation,  which  are  only  Presby- 
terian in  name,  being,  in  fact,  Socinian  in  faith  and 
Independent  in  government.  Probably  there  are  not 
less  than  170  such  churches;  but,  protected  by  acts  of 
Parliament  and  decisions  of  the  lord-chancellors,  they 
remain  unmolested  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  eudow- 
ments. 

There  existed,  however,  for  some  lime  in  England  a 
few  congregations  connected  with  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land and  with  the  Scottish  Secession  Church.  The  for- 
mer organized  into  a  separate  ecclesiastical  body  in 
1836,  but  in  1843  a  portion  of  this  adhered  to  the  Scot- 
tish Established  Church,  while  a  portion,  in  sisterly  al- 
liance tvith  the  Pree  Church  of  Scotland,  prosecuted  its 
work  in  England  on  the  footing  of  a  Church  with  sepa- 
rate and  independent  Jurisdiction.  In  1872  the  two 
bodies  into  which  the  English  Presbyterians  finally  di- 
vided— the  one  then  called  The  Presbgterian  Church  in 
Kngland,  the  other  United  i'rerfjterioiM— presented  the 
following  relative  strength : 

EaglUli  Pr»b. 

Presbvterles 7 

Churches 139 

Heitled  ministers ]!3 

Ruling  elders. M« 

Comniunlcnnts 23,060 

Missionary  and   benev- 
olent collections iCT.SOS 

Stipends X'27,92e 

In  1876  the  statistics  presented  at  the  fortieth  meeting 
of  the  Synod  of  the  English  I'resbyterian  Church  showed 
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that  the  number  of  communicants  was  29,045,  the  toisl 
amount  of  receipts  for  the  year  £98,484,  and  the  amount 
of  stipends  paid  £38,069.  The  income  for  home  lou-- 
sions  bad  been  £2133.  Seven  new  fields  of  labor  had 
been  occupied.  The  expendituresof  the  Foreign  Misiuon 
Committee  had  been  £8268  for  the  support  of  12  mis- 
sionaries in  China,  besides  3  at  home  fur  rest,  56  natire 
evangelists,  and  23  students.  On  June  18,  1876,  the 
first  Synod  of  The  Pretln/terian  Church  ofEnglimi  was 
constituted  by  the  union  of  the  two  bodies.  The  United 
Church  then  consisted  of  11  presbyteries,  with  263 
congregations;  50,000  memliers,  with  a  yeariy  income 
of  £160,000.  In  1877  the  SynotI  of  the  Prrabyterian 
Church  of  England  comprised  258  congre^tions,  dis- 
tributed into  10  presbyteries,  with  a  membership  of 
43,434  communicants.  The  entire  income  of  the  Church 
during  that  year,  Ixith  congregational  and  synodical,  in- 
clusive of  £6210  2».  from  special  sources,  was  £157,45o 
12s. 

The  schemes  of  the  Church,  placed  under  the  char;? 
of  standing  committees,  are  as  follows: 

1.  //om«.Wt««»oii»,  including  Church  Extension,  Evan- 
gelization, Temperance. 

2.  Foreign  Uittiotu.  —  Principally  in  China,  whcrf 
there  are  fifteen  European  missionaries  and  forty -niot 
native  evangelists,  and  twenty-seven  students  in  trais- 
ing.  There  are  sixty-five  stations  in  all,  many  of  which 
have  been  organized  as  churches,  sitnated  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Amoy  and  Swatow,  and  the  island  of  Formosa. 
In  connection  with  these  there  were,  at  the  close  of 
1876, 1974  communicants.  There  is  one  missionary  sa- 
tion  in  India.  Many  of  the  late  United  Presbyterias 
congregations  maintain  more  or  less  their  connectics 
meanwhile,  as  was  understood  at  the  union,  with  the 
foreign  missions  of  their  former  Church.  The  commit- 
tee aids  missions  in  Germany,  France,  Bel^um,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  Bohemia,  and  Russia. 

8.  Jeiridi  Miition,  —  The  sphere  of  this  work,  with 
one  missionary,  the  Rer.  Thomas  Meyer,  is  Londoa 
There  is  a  mission-hall,  with  reading-room.  The  in<^aiis 
used  are  domestic  visitations,  public  meetings  in  the 
hall,  prayer  -  meetings,  and  meetings  with  inquires. 
Thirty-seven  Jews,  besides  casual  inquirers,  were  more 
or  less  under  regular  instruction  in  1877.  There  were 
three  baptisms. 

4.  Education A  theological  seminary  is  maintained 

in  London.  It  has  three  professors :  the  Revs.  Dr.  Lor- 
imcr.  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gibb  (resident'i. 
A  generous  member  of  the  Church,  R.  Barbour,  I^sq.,  of 
Manchester,  having  made  provision  for  the  endowment 
of  an  additional  chair,  the  Church  is  taking  steps  for 
making  appointment  of  another  professor  in  1878.  The 
committee  also  takes  charge  of  superintending  and  aid- 
ing a  number  of  schools,  especially  in  rural  districts. 

6.  Sabbalh'SchooU. — The  committee  reported  to  the 
Synod  in  1877  348  schools,  5382  teachers,  51,185  scIhJ- 
ars  on  the  roll,  of  whom  20,271  are  children  of  parents 
belonging  to  the  Church,  and  4510  are  in  senior  dasstst. 
Much  Christian  work  is  done  among  the  young  by  other 
means. 

6.  Suttentalion  Fund. — This  was  a  scheme  in  opera- 
tion, at  the  date  of  the  union,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  England  only — the  United  Presbyterian  Church  aid- 
ing its  weaker  congregations  by  another  plaiL  This 
necessitates  now  some  transitional  and  imperfect  action. 
The  equal  dividend  for  last  year  to  the  congregation* 
on  the  fund  was  £200,  raising  the  minimum  ministerial 
stipend  to  that  amount.  The  whole  sum  paid  as  sala- 
ries was  £63,214,  of  which  forty  per  cent,  passed  through 
this  fund. 

7.  PublicalioM. — ^This  committee  issues  the  Metsntger 
and  ChilJren't  Mettenger,  monthly  periodicals  of  the 
Church,  and  daring  the  past  year  has  prepared  a  me- 
morial volume  containing  records  of  the  union.  It  con- 
templates the  continuance  of  instructive  manuals,  of 
which  two  have  been  published  for  the  use  of  the  Ch  arch. 

Other  provisions  are :   (a)  Widows  and  Orphans' 
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Fund;  (4)  Church  Building  Committee;  and  (c)  Aged 
and  Infirm  Ministers'  Fund.  See  Hume,  Hitt.  of  Eng- 
land; Neal,  Hut  of  the  Puritata;  Sketch  of  Ik*  flia- 
toij  and  PrmcipUt  of  the  Pretbyterian  Church  m  Eng- 
iiixi(Land.);  Hallam,  Cotutilutional  I/u/on/  of  Eng- 
land; Vi'iiaon,Ptf>b. Hut, Almanac;  WCne,AmtaUof 
Englitk  Preiiyteriamtm  (1872). 

7.  Prksbyterian  Chdrch  is  InEijvsD.— In  Ireland 
as  veil  as  in  England  there  was  a  strong  Puritan  section 
ef  the  clergy  holding  Presbyterian  principles  daring  the 
etrlicr  years  of  the  17th  century,  and  the  party  was  con- 
riderably  strengthened  by  the  settlement  of  Ulster  by 
Scottish  colonists  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  Scot- 
tish ministers  also  carried  over  to  Ireland  their  peculiar 
views.  But  the  Presbyterian  party  was  not  consolidated 
into  a  separate  community  until  the  civil  war  broke  out. 
The  first  Presbyterian  minister  who  appeared  in  Ireland 
after  the  Reformation  was  the  Rev.  Walter  Travers,  the 
first  regular  provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He 
entered  on  his  official  duties  in  1594 ;  but,  owing  to  the 
civil  war  in  which  the  country  was  then  involved,  he 
did  not  remain  long  at  the  head  of  the  university.  Of 
those  ministers  who  went  to  Ireland  in  the  reign  of 
James  I,  the  earliest  was  Mr.  Edward  Brice,  who  be- 
came' rector  of  Templecorran,  near  Carrickfergus,  in  the 
county  of  Antrim.  About  that  time  a  number  of  Scotch- 
men obtained  bishoprics  iu  Ulster.  These  prelates,  who 
bad  been  brought  np  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
who  had  themselves  been  originally  ordained  by  pres- 
byters, were  not  at  first  disposed  to  exact  conformity  to 
the  Episcopal  ritual  from  the  Scottish  ministers  settled 
around  them.  Thus  it  was  that  the  ministers,  though 
Rfusing  to  use  the  Liturgy,  were  permitted  to  preach  in 
the  parish  churches  and  enjoy  the  tithes.  But  when 
the  imperious  Wentworth  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
government  of  Ireland,  a  new  policy  was  inaugurated. 
All  the  deigy  were  obliged  to  strict  conformity ;  and  in 
a  few  years  all  the  Presbyterian  ministers  were  driven 
into  exile.  At  the  time  of  the  horrid  massacre  in  1G41, 
not  one  of  them  was  in  the  country.  Thus  they  most 
providentially  escaped  that  catastrophe.  In  1642,  when 
a  Scottish  army  arrived  in  Ulster  to  put  down  the  re- 
bellion, l^resbyterianism  obtained  a  permanent  footing 
in  Ireland,  and,  after  various  struggles,  a  Presbyterian 
Church  was  founded  by  the  formation  of  a  presbytery 
at  Carrickfergus  on  the  10th  of  June,  1642.  The  Pres- 
byterian population  of  Ulster  was  greatly  increased  in 
number  by  immigration  from  Scotland  about  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century ;  and  notwithstanding  many  difH- 
calties,  from  the  opposition  of  prelates  and  of  the  civil 
power,  the  Chnreh  continued  to  increase.  While  the 
civil  war  was  going  on  in  Scotland  great  numbers  of 
the  Scotch  emigrated  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  these 
made  a  still  larger  addition  to  the  Presbyterian  popula- 
tion, a  strong  bond  being  also  established  between  the 
two  communicants.  For  a  time  their  ministers  in  Ire- 
land were  silenced  by  Cromwell  because  they  refused 
to  take  the  "  engagement"  of  fidelity  to  the  common- 
wealth; bnt  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  of  his  admin- 
istration he  treated  the  Irish  Presbyterians  with  less 
severity,  and  at  the  Restoration  they  numbered  nearly 
eighty  congregationa,  with  seventy  ministers.  Sixty- 
one  of  these  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  benefices  into 
which  they  had  been  placed  (Jeremy  Taylor  deprived 
thirty-six  in  one  day) ,  and  only  seven  out  of  the  seventy 
oonformed  to  the  Episcopal  establishment.  Within  a  few 
years,  however,  the  Presbyterians  organized  into  a  com- 
)>act  body  as  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  it  Is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  Presbyterian  ministers  received  a  pension 
from  government,  under  Charles  II,  in  1672,  which  re- 
pim  donam  (q.  v.),  however,  was  not  regularly  paid,  and 
soon  ceased  to  be  expected  by  the  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters. In  the  reign  of  William  the  regium  donum  was 
augmented,  although  only  to  the  paltry'  amount  in  all 
of  £1200  a  year.  The  sum  has  since,  however,  been 
repeatedly  augmented.  With  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Episcopal  Chnreh  of  Ireland,  under  Gladstone's  min- 


istry, the  regium  donum  was  discontinued,  and  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Ireland  is  entirely  relieved  from  State 
dependence.  It  was  valued  at  fourteen  years'  purchase, 
and  the  sum  of  nearly  £600,000  was  paid  over  therefor, 
thus  securing  the  division  among  the  roinisteiB  of  nearly 
£30,000  a  year  of  interest.  In  1710  the  synod  of  the 
Presbyterian  Chureh  resolved  to  institute  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  Irish  in  their  own  language.  During 
this  period  of  its  history  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church 
experienced  the  utmost  opposition  from  the  High-Church 
party.  Aftenvards  dissensions  sprang  up  within  it,  and 
these  with  reference  to  the  most  important  doctrines. 
Irish  Presbyterians  could  not  escape  the  influence  of  the 
latitudinarian  spirit  which  prevailed  during  the  18th 
century.  Early  in  the  reign  of  George  I,  some  of  their 
ministers  began  to  speak  ambiguously  on  doctrinal  sub- 
jects, and  to  oppose  subscription  to  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith.  In  consequence,  in  172G,  a  schism 
took  place  among  them,  and  the  non-subscribers  formed 
themselves  into  what  was  called  "  The  Presbytery  of 
Antrim,"  The  separatists  did  not  obtain  much  support 
from  the  mass  of  the  Presbyterian  population ;  but  not 
a  few  who  remained  connected  with  the  larger  body, 
known  as  "The  Synod  of  Ulster,"  exhibited  very  little 
zeal  in  upholding  and  propagating  the  sound  theology 
of  their  forefathers.  Meanwhile  the  Scotch  Seceders, 
who  appeared  in  Ireland  shortly  before  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century,  did  much  to  maintain  purity  of  doc- 
trine in  the  Northern  province.  Their  congregations 
rapidly  multiplied,  and  within  little  more  than  sixty 
years  after  the  organization  of  their  first  church,  there 
were  upwards  of  ninety  Secession  ministers  in  Ulster. 
In  1761  the  Rev.  Matthew  Lynd,  the  first  Irish  Cov- 
enanting minister,  was  ordained  at  Vow,  near  Rashar- 
kin,  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  Owing  very  much  to 
the  growing  laxity  of  doctrine  and  discipline  in  the 
Synod  of  Ulster,  the  Covenanters,  or  Reformed  Presby- 
terians, continued,  from  this  date  till  the  close  of  the 
centurj',  to  make  steady  progress;  and  in  1792  their 
first  Irish  Presbytery  was  constituted.  But  early  in  the 
present  century  indications  of  a  religious  revival  appear- 
ed in  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  when  Arianism  was  open- 
ly avowed  an  earnest  protest  was  raised  against  it.  In 
1829  the  Arian  controversy  issued  in  the  separation  of 
the  Unitarians  from  the  great  Northern  Synod,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Chureh,  as 
if  invigorated  with  new  life,  commenced  a  prosperous 
career.  Its  congregations  rapidly  increased ;  its  minis- 
ters exhibited  new  zeal  and  enterprise;  and  some  of 
them  attracted  attention  all  over  the  empire  as  plat- 
form-speakeiB  and  pulpit  orators.  In  1885  the  Synod 
of  Ulster  adopted  an  overture  requiring  unqualified 
subscription  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith 
from  all  its  licentiates  and  ministers;  and  as  the  grounds 
of  separation  between  this  body  and  the  Secession  Sx'n- 
od  were  now  removed,  a  union  between  them  was  hap- 
pily consummated  in  1840.  The  united  body,  which 
assumed  the  designation  of  "  The  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Chureh  in  Ireland,"  consisted,  at  the 
time  of  its  incorporation,  of  488  congregations.  Ever 
since  the  date  of  this  union,  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
Church  has  occupied  a  more  commanding  position  in 
the  country.  It  bos  at  present  under  its  care  about 
half  a  million  of  people,  including  a  large  proportion  of 
the  substantial  farmers  and  merchants  of  Ulster.  Very 
few  of  the  aristocracy  were  ever  attached  to  it;  but  of 
late  its  members  have  been  advancing  steadily  in  social 
position ;  and  at  the  present  time  it  has  in  its  commu- 
nion seven  members  of  Parliament,  several  considerable 
landed  proprietors,  and  many  gentlemen  holding  the 
commission  of  the  peace. 

The  Remonstrant  or  Arian  body  has  not  increased  in 
like  proportion.  After  their  withdrawal  from  the  ortho- 
dox majority  in  1829,  the  Unitarians  formed  themselves 
into  an  association  which  assumed  the  name  of  "  The 
Remonstrant  Synod  of  Ulster."  This  body  has  since 
maintained  a  lingering  existence  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
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land;  bat  doctrinal  laxity  does  not  flourish  among 
Presbyterians;  and  though  the  Unitarians  can  reckon 
some  forty  congregations  in  the  iidand,  their  numbers, 
including  the  adherents  of  the  Presbytery  of  Antrim, 
amount,  according  to  the  goremmeut  census  of  1871, 
only  to  9373  individuals. 

The  Covenanters,  or  Reformed  Presbyterians,  who 
are  all  strict  Calvinists,  are  considerably  more  numer- 
ous. There  are  besides  a  few  congregations  in  Iceland 
connected  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland,  as  well  as  a  few  others  known  by  the  designa- 
tion of  Seceders;  but  they  form  a  very  small  item  in  the 
national  census.  The  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  now 
consists  of  about  GOO  congregations,  and  has  not  only 
displayed  much  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  Protestant- 
ism in  Ireland,  but  also  of  Christianity  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Immediately  after  its  formation,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  inaugurated  a  Foreign  Mission.  India 
was  selected  as  the  scene  of  its  missionary  operations, 
and  its  agents  have  ever  since  been  laboring  there  with 
encouraging  success  in  Gujarat  and  Kattiawar.  Con- 
nected with  it  there  are  now  nine  ordained  European 
missionaries,  assisted  by  a  staff  of  native  catechists,  col- 
porteurs, and  school-teachers.  Within  the  year  1876 
there  were  ninety-two  baptisms,  and  the  total  number 
connected  with  the  native  Church  amounted  to  1636  in- 
dividuals. The  mission  has  been  maintained  during 
the  year  1877  at  an  expense  of  nearly  £10,000.  Its 
operations  have  been  recently  extended  to  China, 
where  three  mission  stations  have  been  established. 
In  addition  to  this  mission  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Ireland  supports  a  Jewish  mission,  a  Continental  and 
Colonial  mission,  aud  a  mission  for  Soldiers  and 
Sailors.  In  1876  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland 
reported  five  synods,  thirty-six  presbyteries,  639  min- 
isters, 78,445  families,  aud  107,262  communicants.  The 
sustentation  fund  amounted  to  £122,000 ;  the  total  min- 
isterial income  for  the  previous  year  was  £513,000. 
The  average  salary  of  the  ministers  was  £870.  In  the 
schools  of  the  National  Board  of  Education,  the  Presby- 
terian children,  in  1874,  numbered  115,258,  equal  to 
about  11  per  cent.  A  Presbyterian  college  (Magee  Col- 
lege) was  opened  at  Londonderry  Oct.  10,  1865.  In 
1846,  Mrs.  Magee,  widow  of  the  Rev.  William  Magee,  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  left  £20,000  in  trust  for  the  erec- 
tion and  endowment  of  a  Presbyterian  college.  This 
sum  was  allowed  to  accumulate  for  some  years,  until 
eventually  the  trustees  were  authorized,  by  a  decree  of 
the  lord-chancellor,  to  select  a  convenient  site  at  or  near 
Londonderry.  The  Irish  Society  have  granted  an  an- 
nual endowment  of  £250  to  the  chair  of  natural  philos- 
ophy and  mathematics,  and  £250  for  five  years  towards 
the  general  expenses  of  the  college.  The  Kev.  Richard 
Dill,  who  died  in  1858,  bequeathed  £5000  to  esublish 
two  professorships.  Tliie  appointment  of  the  trustees  is 
rested  in  the  General  Assembly,  The  professors  are  re- 
quired to  sign  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  but 
no  religious  test  is  prescribed  fur  students.  The  major- 
ity of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  ministers  are  educated  in 
the  General  Assembly's  Theological  College  at  Belfast. 
It  has  a  faculty  of  six  professors,  but  provides  only  a 
theological  curriculum.  The  students  attending  it  re- 
ceive their  undergraduate  education  in  the  adjoining 
Queen's  College.  The  Assembly  College  has  an  at- 
tendance of  from  70  to  150  students ;  the  students  of 
the  younger  college  are  not  yet  nearly  so  numerous. 
Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Church  Act  in  1869, 
a  parliamentary  grant  of  £1750  per  annum  sufficed  for 
the  maintenance  of  six  professors,  at  £250  each,  leaving 
£250  to  defray  the  expense  of  management.  The  gov- 
ernment, on  the  passing  of  the  act,  granted  a  sum  of 
£43,976  as  compensation ;  and  the  interest  of  this  sum, 
together  with  that  on  £5000  subscribed  by  friends  of 
the  institution,  and  the  fees  of  the  students,  make  up 
tl)e  annual  income.  Patrons  have  recently  added  priiies, 
worth  from  £20  to  £50  per  annum.  A  most  valuable 
agency  sustained  by  the  Church  and  of  comparatively 


recent  establishment  is  the  Orphan  Societg,  which  al- 
ready supports  2400  poor  children  deprived  of  one  or 
both  of  their  parents,  aud  has  an  annual  revenue  of 
about  £9000.    See  IitKi.ASD. 

8.  Pri^bytkbian  Synod  op  Seceders  is  laeuum. 
— This  denomination  of  Christians  was  formed  by  a 
union,  which  was  effected  in  1818,  between  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  Secession  Church  lu  Ireland,  the  Burghen 
and  Antiburghers,  From  the  commencement  of  the  pre*- 
ent  century  negotiations  had  been  carried  on  with  a  view 
to  the  accomplishment  of  this  most  desirable  object;  bat 
such  negotiations  had  uniformly  failed,  rrom  the  at- 
cumstance  that  the  Antiburghers,  who  were  subject  to 
the  general  synod  in  Scotland,  had  been  prevented  bf 
that  court  from  taking  effective  steps  in  the  matt^. 
At  length,  however,  they  resolved  to  act  independentlv 
of  the  Scottish  judicatory,  and  the  two  synods  of  Sece- 
ders in  Ireland,  having  agreed  upon  a  basis  of  unios, 
met  at  Cookstown  July  9, 1818,  and  formed  themselves 
into  one  body  under  the  designation  of  "  The  Prcsln-te- 
rian  Synod  of  Ireland,  distinguished  by  the  name  Seced- 
ers." The  ministers  of  the  united  synod  at  this  period 
amounted  in  number  to  97.  The  basis  on  which  the 
union  rested  consisted  of  the  sis  following  points : 

"  1.  To  declare  their  constant  and  inviolable  attacfamest 
to  their  already  approved  and  recognised  standarde:  name- 
ly, the  Westmfiujter  Confession  ofFaith,  Larger  aud  Short- 
er Catechism?,  Directory  for  Worship,  and  Form  of  Prej- 
byterlnn  Chorcb  government,  with  tbe  Original  Secession 
Testimony. 

"3.  That,  as  they  unite  under  the  banner  of  a  teelimcoy, 
they  are  determined,  in  all  times  coming,  as  their  (uk- 
fstbers  have  set  them  the  example,  to  asi^rt  the  trD'h 
when  it  is  injured  or  opi>oKd,  and  to  condemn  aud  testif* 
against  error  aud  immorality  whenever  they  may  seem  to 
prevail, 

"S.  To  cancel  the  nnme  of  Bnrgher  and  Antlborgher 
forever,  and  to  unite  the  two  synods  into  one,  to  be  kD<i<ni 
by  the  name  '  The  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ireland,  disiis- 
gutshed  by  the  name  Seceders.* 

"4  To  declare  their  Insubordination  to  any  other  eccle- 
stastical  court,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  do  hereby 
slenlfy  their  hearty  inclination  to  hold  a  corres^poodeace 
with  their  ulster  Church  In  Scotland  or  elsewhere,  fur  their 
miitnal  ediflcstion ;  but  think  It  expedient  not  to  lay  t(>eia- 
selves  niider  any  restrictions  as  to  the  manner  of  said  car- 
res  pondeuce. 

**5.  To  allow  all  the  presbyteries  and  congrefratioDS  in 
their  connection  to  bear  the  same  name,  and,  in  the  mean- 
(line,  stand  as  they  were  before  the  conle»cci>ce. 

"6.  Carenilly  to  preserve  all  the  public  records  of  the 
two  synods  from  their  formation  in  this  kingdom  till  ib« 
present  day." 

This  union  .was  the  means  of  imparting  considenble 
strength  and  vigor  to  the  Secession  Church  in  Ireland. 
A  home  mission  was  now  commenced,  and  the  cause  of 
Presbyterianism  began  to  flourish  in  various  towns  and 
villages  where  it  had  been  hitherto  unknown.  Tbe 
whole  proceedings  of  this  Church  were  characteiiied 
by  a  high  regard  to  purity  of  doctrine  and  the  advance- 
ment of  vital  religion.  The  Irish  Presbyterian  Church, 
on  the  contrary,  had  long  been  hindered  in  its  progress 
by  the  prevalence  of  Arian  and  Socinian  doctrines,  Iwth 
among  its  ministers  and  people.  By  the  divine  bless- 
ing, however,  they  were  at  length  enabled  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  New-Light  party ;  and,  to  secure  uniformity 
of  teaching  in  the  Church,  they  passed  an  overture  re- 
quiring al>solute  subscription  to  the  Confession  <^  Faith. 
I'he  general  synod  was  now,  in  almost  all  respects,  as- 
similated to  the  Irish  Secession  Church,  and  the  pro- 
posal of  a  union  t>etween  the  two  was  seriously  enter- 
tained. An  arrangement  in  regard  to  the  rtyimm  domam 
made  in  1838  paved  the  way  for  its  completion,  gorem- 
ment  having  in  that  year  agreed  to  equalize  the  bounty, 
aud  on  certain  oondiuons  to  grant  £i6,  late  Irish  cur- 
rency, per  aimum,  to  every  minister  connected  witlj  the 
two  synods.  Being  thus  placed  on  an  equal  footing  by 
the  government,  and  agrecxl  both  in  doctrine  atid  Chorcb 
polity,  the  great  obstacles  to  a  complete  iocorporatioo  of 
the  two  churches  were  thus  removed. 

Tbe  first  movement  towards  union  bad  taken  t^ace 
among  the  theological  students  of  both  churches  at- 
tending the  Belfast  Academical  Institutioa,  who  had 
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tsUblislied  among  themselres  a  nnited  prayer-meeting. 
The  deaire  for  anion,  and  a  strong  feeling  of  its  prnpri- 
«tT,  npidty  spread  both  among  ministers  and  people. 
Uemoriils  on  the  subject,  accordingly,  were  presented 
to  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  the  Secession  Synod,  at  their 
respective  meetings  in  1839.  Committees  were  appoint- 
ed by  the  two  synods,  and,  the  matter  having  been  fully 
cDiuidered  and  preliminaries  adjusted,  the  final  act  of 
incorporation  took  place  at  Belfast  on  July  10, 1840,  the 
united  body  taking  to  itself  the  name  of  the  Pntbi/lman 
Church  M  IrdtuuL     See  Irelani>. 

9.  Welsh  Calvisistic  Mkthodists. — This  body 
of  belierers  is  sometimes  ranked  among  Presbyterians, 
beciiue  its  form  of  Church  government  is  a  modifitd 
Preebrterianism.  Each  Church  manages  its  own  af- 
Ciiis,  admits  or  expels  members  by  the  vote  of  the  ma- 
jority of  those  who  belong  to  it,  but  this  is  rather  Con- 
gifgttional  than  Presbyterian.  It,  however,  allows  an 
ippeal  froni  the  decision  of  the  individual  Church  to  the 
moDthly  meeting  of  the  county  or  presbytery  to  which 
it  belongs,  and  then  there  is  an  appeal  from  the  month- 
ly meeting  to  the  quarterly  association  of  the  province. 
Hatters  are  finally  disposed  of  as  follows:  thoee  relat- 
iiig  to  South  Wales  by  the  South  Wales  Association, 
and  ao  of  the  Xorth ;  but  a  few  years  ago  a  General  As- 
lemUy  of  the  whole  connection  was  established,  and 
the  two  associations  may  agree  to  refer  matters  to  that 
body,  which  meets  once  a  year,  for  final  decision.  Its 
Confession  of  Faith  is,  of  course,  strictly  Calvinistic. 
'See  McTRODiSM  (voL  vi,  p.  156,  coL  6). 

10.  Pbksbtterias  Chuhch  in  the  United  States. 
—The  denomination  commonly  known  by  this  name, 
both  on  account  of  its  numerical  superiority  and  its  pri- 
ority of  organization,  derived  its  origin  from  the  Presby- 
terians of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  particularly  the 
latter,  with  a  considerable  infusion  of  French  Hugue- 
nots, Dutch  and  German  Reformed  emigrants.  Many 
fnjintiTes  from  persecution  in  the  mother  country  took 
refuge  in  the  more  liberal  colonies  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mjrjland,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas. 
Krancis  Hakemie,  who  may  be  called  the  founder  of 
American  Presbyterianisro,  was  an  Irishman,  who  sev- 
en! rears  before  the  close  of  the  17th  century  had  gath- 
ered churches  in  Maryland.  For  several  years  before  the 
organization  of  the  first  presbytery,  his  most  intimate 
ministerial  friend  was  Jedediah  Andrews,  The  earliest 
tracts  of  Church  organizations  of  a  trustworthy  charac- 
ter indicate  a  congregation  gathered  in  Upper  Marlbor- 
oagh,Hd.,in  1690,  and  others  collected  by  Mr.  Hakemie 
in  the  sante  colony  about  the  same  date,  if  not  as  early 
as  1684— one  in  Freehold,  N.  J.,  called  the  Scotch  Meet- 
ing-hooae,  in  1692 ;  and  one  in  Philadelphia,  under  the 
eaie  of  Mr.  Andrews,  in  1698.  The  Presbytery  of  Phila- 
delphia is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  about  the  year 
170&,  if  not  before,  this  uncertainty  arising  from  the 
lint  page  of  the  manuscript  minutes  being  lost.  It  was 
eompoaed  of  seven  ministen — Samuel  Davis,  John 
Hampton,  Francis  Makemie,  and  George  M'Nish,  from 
Ireland;  Nathaniel  Taylor  and  John  Wilson,  from  Scot- 
land ;  and  Jedediah  Aitdrews,  from  New  England.  The 
growth  of  the  body  was  so  rapid  as  to  Justify,  in  1716, 
the  formation  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  consist- 
tag  of  three  presbyteries.  The  presbytery  of  Philadel- 
phia had  six  ministers  and  six  churches;  that  of  New- 
castle six  ministers  and  churches;  that  of  Snowhill 
three  ministets  and  churches ;  and  that  of  Long  Island 
two  ministers  and  several  churches — in  all  twenty-three 
ministers  and  more  than  that  number  of  congregations. 

The  Adopting  Act  was  passed  in  1729,  designed  to 
•nnonnce  the  Westminster  Confession  and  Catechisms 
>s  the  standards  of  the  Church  more  formally  than  had 
ever  yet  been  done.  The  bearing  of  this  act  has  been 
of  late  years  sharply  discussed.  It  may  be  found  in  the 
printed  minutes.  It  was  a  compromise  measure  accept- 
ed in  conaequence  of  the  agitation  which  had  been  oc- 
canoned  by  the  Irish  presbyters.  These  had  been  in 
the  midat  of  an  exciting  controversy  against  the  intru- 


sion of  Arian  principles  into  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Ireland,  and  had  come  over  determined  to  suffer  no 
looseness  of  subscription  to  the  standards  of  faith.  The 
Adopting  Act  occasioned,  therefore,  not  a  little  contro- 
versy. The  non-subscribers  in  sentiment  disliked  even 
the  generxl  terms  of  the  Adopting  Act,  while  the  others 
desired  the  adoption  of  the  iptittima  verba  of  the  stand- 
ards. Though  the  measure  was  finally  a  compromise,  it 
failed  to  set  differences  at  rest.  They  continued  to  de- 
velop, and  became  manifest  in  connection  with  certain 
synodieal  action  on  ministerial  education,  and  ripened 
until  they  resulted  in  one  or  two  secessions,  which  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  establishment  in  this  country 
of  a  branch  of  the  Astociate  Pmbt/lerian  Church.  In 
1789,  party  feelings  were  revived  by  the  visit  of  White- 
field,  and  the  synod  was  divided  into  those  who  were 
known  as  friends  or  enemies  of  the  revival.  By  1741 
the  controversy  resulted  in  a  schism,  by  which  the  body 
was  rent  into  two  synods— that  of  the  Old  Side  party, 
called  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia;  that  of  the  New, 
called  the  Synod  of  New  York.  The  principal  cause  of 
the  divinon  was  the  insisting  of  the  Old  Side  on  a  thor- 
oughly educated  ministry,  while  the  New  laid  more 
stress  on  piety  and  zeal.  There  was  no  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  doctrine  or  discipline.  Gilbert  Tennant, 
the  friend  of  Whitefield,  was  the  leader  and  master- 
spirit of  the  New  branch,  and  published  several  sermons 
and  pamphlets  very  severe  in  their  tone.  After  a  sepa- 
ration of  thirteen  years,  passion  and  party  feeling  cooled 
down,  the  leaders  were  disposed  to  make  mutual  con- 
cessions, past  errors  and  mistakes  were  frankly  con- 
fessed, and  the  two  synods  became  again  united.  May 
29, 1758,  under  the  style  and  title  of  "  the  Synod  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,"  comprising  ninety-four  minis- 
ters. During  the  half  century  of  existence  that  had 
now  cloeed,  the  Church  had  taken  some  important  steps. 
It  had  committed  itself,  for  instance,  to  a  polity  distinct- 
ly Presbyterian,  it  bad  adopted  Calvinistic  doctrinal 
standards,  and  had  set  up  a  high  standard  of  ministerial 
education.  Nor  were  these  things  needless,  or  done  too 
soon.  A  stream  of  population  was  rapidly  flowing  west- 
ward, having  on  its  front  line  settlers  of  very  diverse 
characters.  Some  were  men  of  such  lawless  habits  that 
they  could  no  longer  stay  in  orderly  communities ;  oth- 
ers loved  the  wild  excitements  of  frontier  life,  and  oth- 
ers thought  only  of  bettering  their  temporal  condition 
by  obtaining  homes  in  the  new  lands.  All  classes  were 
very  poor.  Indians  were  numerous,  causing  the  preach- 
er to  carry  his  rifle  as  well  as  his  Bible — while  State- 
Church  opposition  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Pres- 
byterian evangelist.  Only  men  of  education — men  of 
energy,  full  of  zeal  and  of  varied  resource,  could  have 
even  held  their  own  in  the  face  of  such  hindrances. 
Such  men  the  Presbyterian  Church  desired  to  have  In 
its  ministry,  nor  desired  in  vain.  Many  of  its  early 
preachers — the  Tennants  of  New  Jersey,  Brainerd  of 
the  Indian  Slission,  Davies  of  \'irginia,  and  a  host  of 
others,  have  been  pre-eminent  for  ministerial  efficiency, 
and  will  assuredly  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance. 
While  the  Church  was  thug  supplying  the  Gospel  in 
sparsely  peopled  districts  and  forming  new  presbyteries 
in  every  direction,  it  was  led  to  enter  into  such  relationa 
with  the  Congregationolists  as  materially  influenced  its 
after-course.  For  some  years  before  the  Kevolution, 
the  Colonial  Episcopal  Chnrch  had  sought  to  obtain  a 
legal  Establishment.  Fearing  the  success  of  its  efforts, 
the  synod  agreed  in  1766  to  meet  in  annual  convention 
with  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut,  "to  unite 
their  endeavors  and  counsels  for  spreading  the  Gospel 
and  preserving  the  religious  liberties  of  the  churches." 
This  arrangement  was  carried  out  until  the  outbreak  of 
war  in  1776  internipted  the  intercourse. 

When  the  war  of  the  Revolution  broke  out,  the  Pres- 
byterians, to  a  man,  arrayed  themselves  on  the  side  of 
the  patriots — which  may,  at  least  in  part,  be  exp1aine<l 
by  the  fear,  which  they  shared  in  common  with  the 
Congregationolists  of  New  England,  that  there  was  a 
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design  to  introdace  bishops  and  establish  an  oppressive 
and  odious  hierarchy  in  the  colonies.  During  the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  in  common  with  all  religious  interests, 
the  Presbyterian  Church  suSeied  greatly.  Many  or  its 
church  buildings  were  destroyed,  and  not  a  few  congre- 
gations disorganized,  yet  its  vitality  remained  unbro- 
ken, liallying  quickly  on  the  return  of  peace,  new  in- 
terest in  religious  ordinances  was  manifested  by  the 
people,  and  synodical  meetings  were  better  attended  by 
the  ministers. 

In  178S,  steps  were  taken  fur  revising  the  standards 
of  the  Church  and  organizing  a  General  Assembly.  A 
committee  consisting  of  Drs.  Witherspoon,  Kodgers, 
Kobert  Smith,  Patrick  Allison,  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith, 
John  Woodhull,  Kobert  Cooper,  James  Latta,  George 
Duffield,  and  Matthew  Wilson,  was  appointed  "  to  take 
into  consideration  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  and  other  Protestant  churches,"  and  to  form  a 
complete  system  for  the  organization  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  the  United  States.  In  May,  1788,  the 
synod  convened  and  resolved  itself  into  a  General  As- 
sembly, which  had  its  first  meeting  the  following  year, 
embracing  four  synods  (New  York  and  New  Jersey,  Phila- 
delphia, Virginia,  and  theCarolinas),  17  presbyterie8,419 
congregations,  and  180  ministers.  By  this  assembly  the 
Westminster  Confession  uf  Faith  was  adopted  with  three 
slight  alterations  (in  chapters  xx,  xxiii,  and  xxxi),  and 
the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  with  but  a  single 
alteration,  while  the  form  of  government  and  discipline 
of  the  Scottish  Church  was  so  raudified  as  to  discounte- 
nance the  right  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Church  except  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tection alone.  Shortly  after  the  war,  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  renewed  their  friendly  relations  with  the  Con- 
gregationalists.  In  1792  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
Association  of  Connecticut  agreed  that  each  denomina- 
tion should  be  represented  in  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  other  by  three  commissioners,  an  agreement  that 
afterwards  embraced  the  general  associations  of  Ver- 
mont, New  Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts.  In  1794 
these  representatives  were  allowed  to  vote  on  all  mat- 
ters under  discussion.  All  these  measures  prepared  the 
way  for  the  adoption,  in  1801,  by  both  parties  of  the 
"  Plan  of  Union."  Under  this  arrangement  a  congrega- 
tion. Congregational  in  polity,  might  have  installed  as 
its  pastor  a  Presbyterian  minister  who  still  retained  his 
seat  in  the  presbytery,  and  was  personally  responsible 
thereto,  and  be  itself  represented  in  that  court  not  by 
an  elder,  but  by  a  committeeman  or  delegate  chosen 
from  its  membership.  On  the  other  hand,  a  congrega- 
tion Presbyterian  in  its  polity,  connected  with  a  pres- 
bytery and  represented  therein  by  an  elder,  might  have 
installed  over  it  as  pastor  a  Congregational  minister 
who  remained  a  member  of  some  Congregational  asso- 
ciation. This  procedure  was  the  fruit  partly  of  the 
co-operations  of  the  previous  years,  but  it  made  Pres- 
byterianism  less  systematic  in  its  movements  and  less 
authoritative  in  its  administration,  as  we  shall  see  pres- 
ently. During  the  earlier  years  of  the  present  century, 
there  appeared  in  the  southern  and  western  portions 
of  the  Church  striking  manifestations  of  religious  in- 
terest, having,  in  many  cases,  singular  physical  accom- 
paniments. In  connection  with  these,  zeal  outran  dis- 
cretion ;  strange  doctrines  were  soon  taught ;  presby te- 
rial  order  was  violated,  and  confusion  became  widespread. 
Ultimately  these  things  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  some 
of  the  offenders  and  the  removal  of  others  from  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  formation  in  1811  of 
what  is  now  known  as  "  The  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church."     (See  No.  11  below.) 

The  increase  of  the  Church  was  rapid,  and  by  1834 
it  contained  '22  synods.  111  presbyteries,  and  about  1900 
ministers.  But  only  four  years  later  (in  1838)  Presby- 
terianism  suddenly  encountered  a  severe  reverse  by  a 
widespread  schism,  for  which  the  materials  had  been 
gathering  for  several  years.  In  1822,  the  Synod  of  the 
Associate  Reformed  Church  having  been  brought,  under 


the  lead  of  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  to  favor  union  with  tbt 
Presbyterian  Church,  that  union  took  place ;  but  a  veir 
considerable  minority  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  meis- 
ure,  and  retained  a  separate  existence.  Duriog  tbe 
tirtecn  years  that  followed,  the  growth  of  the  Cbuidi 
was  unprecedentedly  rapid.  New  churches  and  presby- 
teries were  multipUed  in  the  Middle  and  Western  Sut£s. 
Already  measures  had  been  adopted  (1812)  which  re- 
sulted in  establishing  Princeton  Seminary,  Union  Sem- 
inary in  Virginia,  and,  though  unendowed,  the  South- 
em  and  Western  at  MarysvUle,  Tenn.  Auburu  followed 
in  1816 ;  the  Western  at  Allegheny  City  and  Lane  at  Cin- 
cinnati in  1726-27 ;  Columbia,  S.C.,aiid  Danville,  Ky.,iB 
1828 ;  and  Union  at  New  York  in  1M3G.  The  accessioos 
from  New  England,  at  the  time  in  full  theological  srm- 
patfay  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  were  provided  for 
by  the  "  Plan  of  Union"  agreed  to  by  the  General  Asso- 
ciation of  Connecticut  and  the  General  Assembly  is 
1801.  It  aimed  to  secure  the  rights  and  the  banno- 
nious  co-operation  of  two  denominations  entering  the 
same  field.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  no  foult 
was  found  with  it;  but  it  led  to  the  representation  ii 
Presbyter}'  and  General  Assembly  of  coEnmitteemen 
from  Congregational  churches,  and  these  were  found  to 
favor  voluntary  missionary  societies  not  under  tbe  As- 
sembly's control  Of  these  societies,  that  for  home  mii- 
sions,  within  a  few  years  after  its  organization  iu  1826, 
had  several  hundred  missionaries  under  its  pationage. 
Most  of  these  were  from  New  England,  and  many  of 
them  were  alike  opposed  to  Church  boards  and  in  sym- 
pathy with  "  New  Uaven  theology."  Parties  were  thus 
formed  in  the  Church,  and  the  agitation  on  tbe  subject 
of  slavery,  springing  up  at  that  time,  tended  to  increase 
the  alienation. 

The  crisis  came  in  1837.  Two  parlies  were  arrayed 
against  each  other,  known  as  the  Old  and  New  Scb<>ida. 
In  general,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  diviaca 
was  one  of  sentiment  between  the  more  progressive 
and  the  more  conservative  members  of  the  Church. 
In  the  Old  there  was  more  of  a  leaning  to  the  strict 
views  of  the  Scotch  Church  on  doctrine  and  discipline; 
in  the  New,  tbe  preference  was  as  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  laxer  and  more  lalitudinarian  practice  of  New 
England,  from  which  region  many  of  the  party  had 
originally  come.  The  New  Lights  wished  to  bear  a 
decided  testimony  against  slavery ;  tbe  Old  Lights 
thought  that  duty  did  not  require  any  action  of  the 
Church  on  that  subject;  the  former  wished  to  anite 
with  other  denominations  in  Christian  work  through 
voluntary  societies;  the  latter  beHeved  that  such  work 
could  be  more  efficiently  and  economically  conducted 
by  their  denomination  through  boards  which  should  be 
under  its  own  controL  Instead  of  brotherly  love,  tuck- 
erings  and  heart-burnings  now  prevailed;  the  General 
Assembly  was  an  arena  of  constant  strife;  each  party,  as 
it  obtained  an  accidental  majority,  set  itself  to  work  to 
nullify  the  measures  of  its  opponents.  The  Old  School 
made  ineffectual  attempts  to  try  and  condemn  Drs, 
Barnes,  Beccher,  and  Duffield  for  publishing  heterodox 
opinions;  the  New  School  stood  up  for  "substance  of 
doctrine,"  and  for  the  Great  Voluntary  or  National  So- 
cieties in  opposition  to  denominational  action.  Confi- 
dent in  superior  numbers  and  strategy,  the  latter  antic- 
ipated an  easy  victory,  and  refused  any  concessions. 
The  Old  School,  crippled  on  ever}'  side,  and  chagrined 
at  being  cast  into  the  shade,  held  conventions  to  decide 
upon  their  future  course.  In  1834  appeared  "  The  Act 
and  Testimony,"  drafted  by  Rev.  Robert  J.  Breckinridge, 
complaining  of  the  prevalence  of  doctrinal  errors,  the 
relaxation  of  discipline,  and  the  violation  of  Church 
order.  The  signatures  amounted  to  2075.  In  1837  an- 
other convention,  meeting  a  week  before  the  General 
Assembly,  prepared  a  testimony  and  memorial  to  be 
laid  before  the  Assembly,  in  which  they  testified  against 
sixteen  doctrinal  errors,  ten  variations  from  Presbyte- 
rian order,  and  five  declensions  in  Christian  disdplinr. 
and  proposed  a  method  of  reform.    The  Old-Scbooi 
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party,  finding  themaelro  that  year  (the  first  for  fire 
years)  in  the  majority,  adopted  the  suggestions  of  the 
memorial  as  a  basis  of  action,  and  pressed  matters  to  a 
speedy  issue.  They  established  a  Board  of  Foreign 
Mi»ions,  dissolved  the  Elective  Affinity  Presbytery, 
abrogated  the  PUn  of  Union  of  1801  with  the  Congre- 
gational bodies,  and  disowned  (or,  as  the  New-School 
party  termed  it,  exscinded)  the  four  synods  of  Genesee, 
Uenera,  Utica,  and  Western  Reserve  as  un-Presbytcrian 
in  their  composition.  The  next  year  (1838)  both  par- 
ties made  strenuous  exertions  fur  the  ascendency  in  the 
Assembly.  Upon  calling  the  roll,  it  was  found  that  the 
delegates  from  the  four  synods  were  not  recognised,  nor 
would  the  moderator,  Dr.  Elliott,  entertain  any  motion 
in  their  behalf.  Hereupon,  according  to  a  concerted 
plan,  the  commissioners  from  the  four  synods  and  those 
who  sympathized  with  them  protested  against  the  mod- 
erator's decision,  and  proceeded  to  make  a  new  organi- 
zation and  elect  new  officers,  after  which  they  withdrew 
in  a  body  to  another  place,  and  there  held  their  sittings 
as  the  true  Constitutional  Assembly,  and,  among  other 
things,  elected  several  trustees  of  the  property  of  the 
corporation.  These  trustees,  being  subsequently  refused 
admission  into  the  board,  instituted  legal  proceedings, 
and  received  a  verdict  in  their  favor.  The  case  being 
taken  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  chief- 
justice  Gibson  ordered  a  new  trial.  This,  however,  was 
Dever  had,  the  rulings  being  such  as  to  completely  set 
aside  the  decision  of  judge  Kogers  in  the  inferior  court, 
and  after  a  few  years  the  suit  was  withdraw  n.  The  New 
School  declared  themselves  satisfied  with  the  moral  ef- 
fect of  the  trial,  and  with  a  later  decision  of  the  chief- 
justice  in  the  York  case.  Tbe  two  bodies  went  on  as 
separate  denominations,  though  each  ckimed  to  have 
tbe  genuine  constitutional  succession,  and  employed  tbe 
same  style  and  tiOe,  "The  General  Assembly  of  the 
Ptobyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America." 
Both  of  these  churches  were  extended  over  the  whole 
of  the  United  States,  and  both  of  them  had  missions  in 
different  parts  of  the  heathen  world,  their  collections  for 
missions  forming  a  large  part  of  the  contributions  for 
that  object  from  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
Old-School  Presbyterians  possessed  the  following  theo- 
logical seminaries :  Princeton  (Princeton,  M,  J.),  West- 
em  (Allegheny  City,  Pa.),  Columbia  (Columbia,  S.  C), 
Danville  (Danville,  Ky.),  and  North-west  (Chicago, 
III),  The  New- School  Presbyterians  held  the  Union 
(Xew  Torfc  City),  Auburn  (Auburn,  N.  Y.),  Lane  (near 
Cincinnati,  O.),  Blackburn  rCarlinvllle,  III.),  and  Lind 
(Chicago,  IIL).  The  Old  and  New  School  Presbyterian 
churches  were  reunited  in  1871.  At  that  time  the  for- 
mer comprised  2381  ministers,  2740  chutcbes,  and  258,903 
communicants ;  and  the  latter,  1848  ministers,  1081 
churches,  and  172,960  communicants. 

The  theological  history  of  the  Old-School  Presbyterian 
Church  for  the  thirty-two  years  of  its  separate  existence 
may  be  presented  in  a  very  few  words.  It  was  left  by 
the  separation  in  a  state  of  almost  unprecedented  doc- 
trinal homogeneity.  One  may  well  doubt  whether  any 
other  Christian  communion  of  equal  size  has  ever  ex- 
celled it  as  to  unity  in  tbe  reception  of  an  evangelical 
creed  of  such  extent  as  the  Westminster  Confession  and 
Catechisms.  Differences  of  opinion,  even  among  its 
ministers,  have,  of  course,  existed ;  but  these  differences 
were  comparatively  trifling,  or  of  very  little  prominence 
or  prevalence.  If  in  any  quarter  serious  error  was 
adopted,  for  the  most  part  it  must  have  been  kept  secret, 
or  have  been  known  to  but  a  few.  No  agitating  disci- 
pline  on  this  ground  was  exercised,  or,  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Church  at  large,  needed.  "  Princeton  the- 
o'osyi"  "  it  has  often  been  called,  was,  beyond  ques- 
tion, almost  universally  prevalent  among  the  Old-School 
PnAyterians.  If  apposing  systems  must  take  a  mod- 
em nomenclature,  there  may  be  no  harm  in  making 
Princeton  and  New  tiaven  respectively  the  synonyms 
of  tbe  Old  and  the  New  Divinity;  but  it  should  he  re- 
membered that  tbe  text -book*  of  Princeton  have  con- 


stantly been  the  simple  Westminster  symbols,  and  such 
long  and  generally  approved  systematic  presentations 
of  the  reformed  theology  as  the  Imlilulio  Theologia  Ee- 
knchtica  of  Franciscus  Turretin,  Old-Scbuol  men  have 
been  slow  to  admit  the  idea  of  any  |>08sible  improve- 
ment in  the  generally  received  system  of  Gospel  truth. 
Recognising  fully  the  recent  progress  made  in  Biblical 
criUcism  and  exegesis — the  fact,  too,  that  from  time  to 
time  fuller  and  more  exact  statements  of  Christian  doc- 
trine may  be,  as  they  have  been,  elaborated— and  by  no 
means  maintaining  that  any  uninspired  man  has  been 
wholly  free  from  error,  they  have,  nevertheless,  rejected 
with  singular  unanimity  the  assumption  that  any  [-art 
of  the  substance  of  the  Gospel  had  lain  hidden  in  Holy 
Scripture  until  modem  times,  or  that  ihe  Church  of 
Christ  has  new  discoveries  to  make  as  to  the  system  of 
truth  in  Jesus.  A  well-known  Presbyterian  quarterly 
publication — one  identified  with  it  from  the  beginning 
—has  lately  said, '-  It  has  been  the  honest  endeavor  of 
its  conductors  to  exhibit  and  defend  the  doctrines  of  our 

j  standards,  under  the  abiding  conviction  that  they  are 
the  doctrines  of  the  Word  of  God.  They  have  advanced 
no  new  theories,  and  have  never  aimed  at  originality. 
Whether  it  be  a  ground  of  reproach  or  of  approbation, 
it  is  believed  to  be  true  that  an  original  idea  in  theol- 
ogy is  not  to  be  found  on  its  pages  from  the  beginning 
until  now."  And  this  praise  or  blame  may  be  said  to 
belong  to  the  Old-School  Church  in  general  as  distinc- 
tively as  to  the  publication  from  which  it  has  been 
quoted.    The  interval  of  separation  was  one  of  very 

I  marked  literary  activity  in  the  Old-School  body.  Some 
thirty  original  volumes,  from  this  source,  of  copiment 
upon  various  portions  of  Holy  Scripture  appeared ;  and 
a  very  large  number  of  important  works,  biographi- 
cal, historical,  dogmatical,  practical,  and  miscellaneous. 
Probably  no  other  denomination  in  the  United  Slates 
has  produced  within  the  same  period  so  many  theologi- 
cal books  of  standard  value. 

A  deep  conviction  of  the  Church's  duty  to  carry  on, 
through  strictly  ecclesiastical  agencies,  the  work  of  for- 
eign missions,  had  led  tbe  Synod  of  Pittsburgh,  as  early 
as  1831,  to  organize  itself  for  this  purpose  as  tjie  West- 
em  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  Tbe  New  School  bad 
refused  to  consummate  the  desires  and  plans  of  the  Old, 
by  taking  this  enterprise  under  the  care  of  the  whole 
Church ;  but  the  Assembly  of  1837  accepted  the  trust, 
establishing  in  New  York  City  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions.  By  tbe  Assembly  of  1638  a  Board 
of  Publication  was  appointed,  to  which  were  transferred 
the  property  and  business  of  the  Presbyterian  Tract  and 
Sabbath-school  Book  Society,  organized  by  the  Synod 
of  Philadelphia  a  few  years  before.  Tbe  Assembly  of 
1839,  the  fiftieth  year  having  now  been  completed  since 
this  supreme  judicatory  had  first  convened,  recommends 
ed  the  second  Sabbath  of  December  for  a  semi-centenary 
celebration,  a  day  of  jubilee  and  thanksgiving  fur  past 
mercies,  and  the  offering  at  that  time,  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  of  gifts  lor  the  endowment  of  the 
new  board.  Tbe  fund  raised  reached  the  sum  of  t40,000. 
This  sum,  with  about  1:28,000  donated  for  building  pur- 
poses a  few  years  later,  has  been  the  nucleus  of  all  that 
board's  permanent  property.  Before  tbe  division,  two 
boards  had  been  organized— tbe  Board  of  Missions,  now 
of  Domestic  Missions,  for  the  home  work,  in  1816;  and, 
in  1819,  the  Board  of  Education,  to  aid  candidates  fur 
tbe  ministry ;  both  located  in  Philadelphia.  These  had 
been  fostered  by  the  Old  School,  while,  as  a  parly,  the 
New  School  had  preferred  the  American  Home  Mission- 
ary Society  and  the  American  Education  Society,  vol- 
untary associations,  in  which  Congregationalists  partici- 
pated, Tbe  Board  of  Missions  had,  in  1844,  the  business 
of  church  extension  or  church  erection  added  to  its 
other  operations.  This  was  carried  on  by  a  special 
committee,  which,  ten  years  afterwards,  for  greater  ef- 
fect, was  enlarged.  But  in  1855  an  independent  com- 
mittee of  church  extension  was  established  at  St.  Louis, 

i  the  name  of  which  was  changed,  in  1860,  to  that  of  tbe 
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Board  of  Charcb  Building,  thtn  the  Board  of  Church 
Kxteiision.  Two  other  departments  of  Christian  liber- 
ality and  effort  have  been  committed  to  similar  agencies. 
For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  the  Presbyterian 
Church  has  systematically  raised  funds  for  the  relief  of 
disabled  ministers  and  their  families.  But  in  1849'  the 
tieneral  Assembly  ordered  collections  for  this  purpose 
to  be  disbursed  by  the  Board  of  Publication,  a  business 
transferred  in  18d2  to  its  own  trustees ;  and  in  1861  a 
secretary  was  appointed  to  devote  his  time  mainly  to 
this  enterprise,  which  has  since  more  prosperously  ad- 
vanced. In  1864,  the  condition  of  the  freedmen  at  the 
South  demanding  immediate  attention,  two  committees 
— one  in  Philadelphia,  the  other  in  Indianapolis — were 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  educational  and  general  evan- 
gelistic work  among  this  class;  and  the  next  year,  in 
place  of  the  two,  a  single  committee  on  freedmen  was 
established  and  located  at  Pittsburgh.  Various  arrange- 
ments and  changes  have  been  made  to  secure  to  the 
boards  the  advantage  of  periodical  publications  to  dis- 
seminate intelligence  of  their  work  through  the  church- 
es. The  latest  accounts  show  a  circulation  of  16,000 
copies  of  the  Monthly  Record;  nearly  100,000  of  the 
SabbaUt-School  Vitilor  of  (he  Month ;  and  8S00  of  the 
pamphlet,  with  almost  52,000  of  the  newspaper  edition, 
both  monthly,  of  the  Foreign  Manonary ;  besides  many 
thousands  of  the  several  yearly  reports  and  of  various 
occasional  issues.  From  about  1849  the  project  of  a 
weekly  religious  paper,  like  the  Melhoditt  Adcocate, 
was  pressed  upon  the  Assembly  for  several  years  suc- 
cessively, but  without  effect  Yet  the  Church  has  al- 
ways acknowledged  the  unspeakable  importance  of  re- 
hgious  papers,  many  of  which  have  been  established  by 
private  enterprise. 

The  .several  departments  of  self-development  in  the 
New-School  section  at  the  time  of  union  were  as  fol- 
lows: (1.)  "The  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Home  Mis- 
sions." It  steadily  increased  in  efficiency.  Its  re- 
ceipts the  first  year  were  $27,244,  and  the  number  of 
its  missionaries  195.  In  1869  it  had  465  missionaries 
and  an  income  of  $162,421.  Its  missionaries  reiMited 
70  new  churches  formed  during  the  year;  2400  hope- 
ful conversions,  and  2191  added  to  the  churches  on 
profession  of  their  faith.  The  freedmen 's  department, 
organized  in  1865,  received  and  expended  during  the 
same  year  about  $16,000 ;  and  reported  79  teachers 
employed  and  20  others  under  appointment,  all  in  the 
Southern  Sutes.  (2.)  The  ''Trustees  of  the  Church 
Erection  Fund,"  appointed  in  1854,  were  incorporated 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  year 
following.  The  original  basis  of  their  operations  was 
the  permanent  fund  of  $100,IKH),  raised  by  contributions 
from  the  churches,  most  of  it  in  the  year  1854,  the  inter- 
est to  be  employed  in  promoting  the  object  chifjit/  in  the 
way  of  loans.  The  establishment  of  this  fund  operated 
as  a  strong  bond  of  union  in  the  Church.  In  the  year 
1866  the  basis  was  enlarged  and  an  annual  contribution 
and  freer  disbursements  were  ordered.  Since  that  time 
this  organization  has  been  rapidly  growing  in  impor- 
tance, and  now  stands  in  the  very  first  rank  of  the  evan- 
gelizing agencies  of  the  Church.  In  1869  it  reported 
an  increase  of  $54,996,  and  of  churches  aided  about  70. 
(3.)  The  "  Permanent  Committee  on  Education  for  the 
Ministry,"  organized  in  1856,  came  slowly  into  oper- 
ation, moulding  its  plans  gradually  and  embarrassed  by 
the  remains  of  the  old  voluntary  system.  In  1869  its 
income  amounted  to  $26,569,  and  the  number  of  its 
beneficiaries  to  210— viz.,  68  in  the  theological,  102  in 
the  collegiate,  and  45  in  the  preparatory  department. 
(4.)  The  "Committee  on  Doctrinal  Tracts,"  organized 
in  1852,  became  the  "  Presbyterian  Publication  Commit- 
tee." In  1869  its  income  from  all  sources  was  $66,214, 
of  which  $6851  was  expended  in  its  purely  benevolent 
work.  (5.)  The  "  Trustees  of  the  Presbyterian  House," 
located  in  Philadelphia,  and  incorporated  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania  to  cate  for  a  valuable  property 
purchased  cbietly  by  donations  made  by  individuals  in 


the  city  of  Philadelphia,  now  estimated  to  be  votli 
more  than  $100,000.  Under  their  charge  has  bees 
placed  the  Ministerial  lielief  Fund,  managed  by  an  ex- 
ecutive committee  which  commenced  its  operations  is 
1864.  In  1869  they  reported  $13,465  received  from  or- 
dinary sources,  and  $8200  as  a  special  donation  towards 
a  permanent  fund ;  also  29  disabled  ministers,  33  wid- 
ows, and  four  faroiliea  of  orphana  aided.  The  aven^ 
age  of  the  ministen  was  76  years,  and  the  time  of  thtir 
ministry  40  years.  The  Assembly  sustained  also  a  Per- 
manent Committee  on  Foreign  Missions,  whose  functions 
were  not  the  raising  and  distributing  of  funds  or  the 
conducting  of  missions,  but  the  supervising  of  the  work 
and  reporting  the  ivsults  to  the  Assembly.  From  their 
report  in  1869  it  appears  that  contributions  for  that 
year  to  the  American  Board  were,  in  money,  abom 
$93,643,  and  in  laboren  71 — viz.  52  male  and  19  female 
missionaries.  In  1867  the  contributions  were  $sI10,725; 
in  1868,  $110,602. 

The  beginning  of  a  theological  school  for  the  educa- 
tion of  ministers  for  the  Uemians,  in  which  instmctiun 
is  to  be  given  both  in  German  and  English,  has  beru 
made  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  with  encouraging  saocesa 
The  periodical  literature  of  the  New-School  Cbundi  de- 
serves honorable  mention.  Besides  other  local  papen, 
the  American  I'rabylerian,  at  Philadelphia,  has  sbowc 
a  warm  zeal  for  Church  interests,  and  the  New  York 
JCremgtlut  has  done  excellent  service.  Much  credit  is 
due  to  the  Pretbt/terian  Reporter,  a  monthly  pnbUsbcd 
at  Alton,  111,,  for  the  ability  and  faithfulness  with  whidi 
it  served  the  interests  of  the  Church  in  the  North-west 
During  the  ten  critical  years  from  1852  to  1862,  the 
Prttbyterian  (Imtrterly  Retier,  ably  conducted  by  as 
association  of  minislera  in  Philadelphia,  defended  the 
Church's  cause  and  was  an  honor  to  Christian  intelli- 
gence. The  American  Theological  Reriev,  founded  in 
1869  on  a  basis  not  distinctly  denominational,  united 
with  the  Prethgterian  Review  in  1863,  combining  tie 
names  and  objects  of  both,  under  the  charge  of  the  late 
Prof.  H.  B.  Smith,  its  editor  from  the  beginning.  It  a 
now  merged  in  the  Princeton  Review,  published  since 
1878  in  New  York  City, 

Prior  to  the  separation  of  the  Chnrch  in  1838,  a  se- 
cession had  taken  place  from  it  in  Kentucky  (1810),  in 
consequence  of  a  dispute  between  the  Presbytery  of 
Cumberland,  in  that  state,  and  the  Kentucky  Synod  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America,  concerning  the 
ordination  of  persons  who  had  not  passed  through  the 
usual  educational  curriculum,  but  whose  services  the 
Presbytery  regarded  as  demanded  for  the  ministry  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  times.  In  doctrine  this  branch  of 
the  Church  does  not  veiy  materially  differ  from  tbr 
New-School  Presbyterian  Church,  but  its  symbols  of 
faith  are  a  mo<liAcation  of  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith.  It  still  exists  as  a  separate  organization.  (See 
No.  II  below.) 

In  1858  the  New  School  experienced  a  defection  of  its 
Southern  adherents.  In  1857  the  commissioners  from 
the  Southern  section,  who  had  attended  the  Assemblr 
at  Cleveland,  O.,  proposed  to  withdraw  and  constitute 
the  United  Synod.  This  was  organized  at  KnoxviUe. 
Tenn.,  April  2,  1858.  In  connection  with  the  synod 
were  over  100  ministers  and  about  200  churches,  widely 
scattered  over  the  Southern  States.  This  body  oonlio- 
ued  a  separate  organization  until  Aug.  24, 1864,  when  it 
was  merged  in  the  General  Assembly  formed  by  South- 
ern ministers  and  churches  previously  in  the  Old-Schoti 
connection.  In  1861  the  Old  School  suffered  a  like  de- 
fection by  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  The  entire 
Southern  body  of  Old-School  Presbyterians,  aggrieved 
by  the  Assembly's  resolution  on  the  stale  of  the  coan- 
try,  withdrew  their  connection  and  united  to  the  organ- 
ization of  a  "General  Assembly  of  the  Presb\terian 
Churoh  in  the  Confederate  Sutcs  of  America,"  Dec  4» 
1861,  at  Augusta,  Ga.  The  Second  Assembly  convened 
at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  May  1,  1862,  since  which  time 
the  meetings  of  the  Assembly  have  been  annually  b«U 
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coDtaaponneoudy  with  those  of  the  Northern  aasem- 
bliet.  In  1876  fraternal  relations  were  aought  for  the 
itst,  time  between  the  two  bodies.  (See  No,  17  below.) 
Pfesb\-terianbim  has  never  prevailed  extensirely  iii 
New  England ;  but  it  has  had  such  a  distinct  and  in- 
dependent existence  there  fVom  a  very  early  period  that 
we  speak  of  it  here  by  itself.  The  French  Church  in 
Boston,  formed  of  Huguenots  about  1687,  was  the  firet 
Church  organized  on  a  Presbyterian  basis,  but  was  con- 
tinued no  longer  than  while  its  service  was  conducted 
in  the  French  language.  The  first  Presbyterian  organ- 
ization in  New  England  of  any  permanence  dates  back 
to  about  the  year  1718,  when  a  large  number  of  Presby- 
tCfians,  with  four  ministers,  emigrated  to  this  country 
from  the  north  of  Ireland.  For  some  time,  in  cases  of 
difficulty,  the  ministers  and  elders  were  wont  to  assem- 
ble informally,  and  hold  what  might  be  called  pro  re 
mlu  meetings;  and  where  they  were  unable  to  reach  a 
ntisTactory  result,  they  sometimes  asked  advice  of  the 
Synod  of  Ireland.  On  April  16, 1745,  the  Bev.  Messrs. 
John  Blorehead,  of  Boston ;  David  HHiregor,  of  London- 
derry, N.  H. ;  and  Kalph  Abercrombie,  of  Pelham,  with 
Hesats.  James  M'Keen,  Alexander  Conkey,  and  James 
Haghes,  met  in  Londonderry,  and  "constituted  them- 
selves into  a  presbytery,  to  act,  as  far  as  their  present 
drcamstances  will  permit  them,  according  to  the  Word 
of  God  and  the  constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland,  agreeing  to  that  perfect  rule."  The  body 
vas  called  the  Boston  Presbytery,  and  met,  according 
10  adjournment,  in  that  town  Aug.  13, 1746.  From  the 
dose  of  the  year  1754  till  October,  1770,  there  is  a  chasm 
in  the  records;  but  at  the  last- mentioned  period  the 
Pmbytery  consisted  of  twelve  congregations  and  as 
many  ministers.  At  a  meeting  held  in  Seabrook,  N.  H., 
on  May  31, 1775,  the  Presbytery  resolved  to  divide  it- 
self into  three  distinct  bodies,  viz.,  the  presbyteries  of 
Salem,  of  Londonderry,  and  of  Palmer :  these  were  then 
farmed  into  the  Synod  of  New  Engkind,  which  held  its 
Gnt  meeting  at  Londonderry  Sept.  4, 1776.  At  Booth- 
bay,  Me.,  on  June  27,  1771,  a  new  prrabytery  was  erect- 
ed called  the  Presbytery  of  the  Eastward,  consisting  of 
three  ministers  and  four  ruling  elders,  representing  four 
churches.  It  had  no  connection  with  the  Boston  Pres- 
bytery, and  its  origin  is  said  to  have  been  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  removal  of  the  Rev.  John  Murray  to 
Boothbay.  It  never  exhibited  on  its  roll  more  than 
eight  ministers.  Its  last  recorded  adjournment  now 
known  was  to  meet  at  New  Boston,  N,  H.,  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  October,  1792.  The  only  relic  of  this 
picsbytery  known  to  exist  is  a  curious  volume  printed 
in  1783,  with  the  following  title :  Bath-KoL  A  Voict 
fnm  the  WildtmttM.  Being  cm  humhU  A  ttempt  to  sup- 
port ike  taking  Trulht  of  God  agauut  tome  oftheprin- 
eipai  Errort  raging  at  tint  time.  Or  a  joint  Tetfinumy 
to  tome  of  the  Grand  Ariidet  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
jtdicioiulg  delivered  to  the  Churches  under  their  care. 
Bn  the  First  Pretbytery  of  the  Eastward,  In  Septem- 
ber, 1782,  the  Synod  of  New  England,  finding  their 
numbers  considerably  reduced  in  consequence  of  exist- 
ing difficulties,  agreed  to  dissolve  and  form  themselves 
into  the  Presbytery  of  Salem.  For  two  succeeding  years 
this  Presbytery  met  regularly  in  Massachusetts  proper, 
hut  after  this  its  meetings  were  held  in  the  district  of 
Maine.  Its  last  meeting  was  held  nt  Uray  Sept  14, 
1791.  The  Third  Associate  Reformed  Presbytery,  after- 
wards called  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbytery  of  Lon- 
donderry, was  formed  in  Philadelphia  Oct.  81, 1782.  and 
heU  iu  first  meeting  at  Londonderry  on  Feb.  II,  1783. 
It  ceased  to  belong  to  its  oiiginal  denomination  in  1802, 
•nd  was  thereafter  an  independent  presbytery  till  1809, 
"hen  it  was  received  into  the  Synod  of  Albany,  and  has 
since  continued  nnder  the  name  of  the  Presbytery  of 
lAndonderry.  The  Presbytery  of  Newburj-port  was 
formed  by  the  concurrent  action  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Londonderry  and  the  Synod  of  Albany.  It  "held  its 
int  session  in  Boston  on  Oct.  27, 1826,' and  its  last  on 
Oct  SO,  1847,  when  it  became  iwmited  to  the  Presbytery 


of  Londonderry.  The  Presbytery  of  Connecticut,  con- 
sisting of  several  ministers  and  churches  previously  be- 
longing to  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  was  constituted 
by  the  Synod  of  New  York  Oct.  15,  1850,  and  held  its 
first  meeting  at  Thoropsunville  on  Oct.  29. 

Mittiont. — (a.)  Home  Uistiont. — The  home  mission 
work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  may  date  from  the 
year  1707,  when  it  was  resolved  "  that  every  minister 
of  the  Presbytery  supply  neighboring  dcslilute  places 
where  a  minister  is  wanting  and  opportunity  of  doing 
good  offers."  Since  that  period  this  work  lias  contin- 
ued to  be  one  of  its  most  important  enterprises.  At  the 
beginning  in  the  hands  of  the  presbyteries,  the  Assem- 
bly took  charge  of  it  in  1802,  appointing  a  "Standing 
Committee  of  Missions,"  to  which  the  presbyteries  were 
to  report.  During  the  fourteen  years  that  followed  this 
appointment  the  Church  sent  ont  811  missionaries,  and 
collected  (49,849.  In  1816  this  committee  was  changed 
into  a  board,  "with  full  power  to  transact  all  the  bnsi- 
neas  of  the  missionary  cause,"  reporting  annually  to  the 
General  Assembly.  Under  this  arrangement  the  home 
missions  of  the  Church  entered  on  a  new  coarse  of  pros- 
perity, congregations  multiplying  till  presbyteries  were 
formed,  and  these  in  turn  growing  into  synods.  So  vig- 
orous was  the  Church  life  now  developed  that  even  the 
great  division  of  1838  was  unable  to  hinder  its  continu- 
ous activity.  During  these  twenty-two  years  the  board 
collected  $231,604,  and  sent  out  2^6  missionaries,  while 
during  the  years  1838  to  1870  the  Old-School  Church 
alone  collected  $2,805,375,  and  sent  out  16,113  mission- 
aries. For  a  few  years  after  the  division  of  1838,  the 
New-School  Assembly  continued  to  carry  on  its  mission 
work  through  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society. 
In  1852  the  Assembly  appointed  a  "Church  Extension 
Committee,"  following  this  up  in  1862  by  assuming 
"the  responsibility  of  conducting  the  work  of  home 
missions  within  its  bounds,"  forming  "  The  Presbyterian 
Committee  on  Home  Missions."  During  the  years  1838 
to  1869  the  New-School  Church  is  considered  to  have 
sent  out  8800  missionaries.  After  the  reunion,  the 
{  agencies  of  both  churches  were  united  under  the  name 
I  of  "  The  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
I  Church,"  by  which,  since  that  period,  the  whole  home- 
I  mission  and  chureh-extension  work  of  the  Church  has 
!  been  conducted,  $1,840,997  having  been  collected  and 
6529  missionaries  sent  out,  making  a  total  since  1802  of 
$6,132,167  contributed  for  home  missions  and  of  37,968 
missionaries  sent  out.  During  the  year  1875-76, 1085 
ministers  (or  missionaries,  as  they  are  called)  were  aided 
to  the  extent,  on  an  average,  of  $250  each. 

Closely  connected  with  this  home  mission  is  the  Sut- 
lentalion  Scheme,  organized  in  1871  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  number  of  pastors  in  the  Church,  and  of 
securing  to  these  a  larger  measure  of  support.    Under 
this  plan,  congregations  paying  not  less  than  $700  a 
year  of  salary,  and  at  the  rate  of  $7  50  per  member  an- 
nually, and  increasing  their  pastor's  salary  at  the  rate 
1  of  $50  a  year,  receive  grants-in-aid,  so  that  the  salary 
'  may  be  raised  to  $1000  a  year. 
I      (ft.)  Foreign  ilitsiom. — As  early  as  1742  the  Church 
'  commenced  her  great  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
I  the  heathen,  in  the  ordination,  by  the  Presbytery  of 
I  New  York,  of  a  missionary  to  labor  among  the  Indians. 
1  This  work  engrossed  all  her  means  and  sympathies  un- 
{ til  1817.    In  that  year  the  General  Assembly  united 
I  with   the   Dutch   Reformed  and  Associate  Reformed 
!  Churches  in  forming  "The  United  Foreign  Missionary 
'  Society,"  a  society  whose  object  was  "  to  spread  the 
'  Gospel  among  the  Indians  of  North  America,  the  inhab- 
I  itants  of  Mexico  and  South  America,  and  in  other  [lor- 
tions  of  the  heathen  and  anti-Cbrislian  world."     In 
1826  this  society  made  over  all  its  missions  and  prop- 
erty to  the  American  Board,  which  thus  became  almost 
the  National  Foreign  Mission  Society  of  America.     In 
1831  the  Synod  of  Pittsburgh  formed  itself  into  "The 
Western  Foreign  Missionary  Society,"  and  invited  the 
co-<^ratton  and  support  of  such  as  preferred  Church 
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action  to  that  of  so-called  union  societies.  Before 
eighteen  months  had  elapsed,  twelve  roissionaries  had 
been  appointed  to  different  fields  of  heathen  lalx>r.  In 
the  fuUowing  year  sixteen  more  were  sent  out,  while 
(16,246  had  been  contributed  towards  their  expenses. 
In  1837,  mission  stations  in  Xorthern  India,  West  Afri- 
ca, Smyrna,  China,  and  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
West  were  under  its  charge,  conducted  by  forty-four 
agents,  for  whose  support  (40,266  wore  contributed  dur- 
ing that  year.  Such  results  strengthened  the  hands  of 
those  in  the  Church  that  desired  denominational  agen- 
cies. In  1837,  therefore,  the  Assembly  severed  its  con- 
nection with  the  American  Board,  and  established  its 
own  "  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  I'resbyterian 
Church,"  to  which  the  Western  Society  at  once  trans- 
ferred all  its  agencies  and  property.  During  the  period 
of  the  division,  the  Old-School  Assembly  extended  its 
foreign  mission  staff,  forming,  on  heathen  soil,  synods 
and  presbyteries  by  means  of  native  converts.  The 
New- School  Church  at  first  continued  to  send  its  con- 
tributions of  men  and  money  to  the  American  Board, 
but  in  1854  appointed  a  standing  committee  on  mis- 
sions, changing  this  in  1855  into  a  permanent  commit- 
tee, who  should  "  superintend  the  whole  course  of  for- 
eign missions  in  behalf  of  the  Assembl}'."  On  the 
reunion,  in  1869,  these  agencies  were  brought  together, 
while  the  reunited  Church  received  from  the  American 
Board  a  number  of  mission  stations  that  previously  it 
had  sustained. 
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The  Presbyterian  Church,  from  the  earliest  period,  has 
been  an  earnest  worker  and  strenuous  advocate  for  edu- 
cation; and  one  of  the  chiefcauses  of  the  secession  of  the 
Cumberland  branch  was  the  tenacity  with  which  the 
General  .'Vsserably  insisted  on  high  educational  qualifi- 
cations for  ministers.  As  early  as  1739,  s  proposition 
was  brought  before  the  Synod  of  I'hiladelphia  for  the 
erection  of  a  school  or  seminary  of  learning.  The  synoti 
approved  of  the  design  and  appointed  a  committee  to 
carry  it  into  effect,  and  in  1744  a  synodal  school  was  es- 
tablished. The  College  of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton,  char- 
tered in  1746  and  opened  in  1747,  was  founded  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Synod  of  New  York,  Other  institu- 
tions have  been  organized  under  Presbyterian  auspices, 
as  follows:  Washington  and  Jefferson  College  (Washing- 
ton, Pa.,  1802),  Hamilton  College  (Clinton,  N.  Y.,  1815), 
Maryviile  College  (Maryville,  Tcnn.,  1819),  Centre  Col- 
lege (Danville,  Ky.,  1823),  Hanover  College  (Hanover, 
Ind.,  1827),  Lafayette  College  (Easton,  Pa.,  1831),  Wa- 


bash College  (Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  1882),  Ljncoln  Uni- 
versity (Oxford,  Pa.,  1853),  University  CuUege  (San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  1859),  Bbtcltbum  University  (Carlin- 
vilte,  lU.,  1867),  King  College  (Bristol,  Tenn.,  1868), 
University  of  Wooster  (Woosler,  Ohio,  1870),  Eraaa 
University  (Evans,  Col.,  1874),  and  Parsons  College 
(Fairfield,  la.,  1875).  Three  colleges  are  jointly  under 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational  control :  namelv,  Knox, 
at  Galesburg,  IU„  1841 ;  Beloit,  at  Beloit,  WiL  1847: 
and  Olivet,  at  Olivet,  Mich.,  1828,  The  academies  and 
ladies'  colleges  under  'the  auspices  of  the  denomination 
are  numerous. 

Not  until  1812  did  the  Presbyterian  Church  male 
any  provision  for  the  theological  education  of  peraaos 
seeking  the  ministr}'.  In  that  year  it  organized  its  first 
theological  seminary,  locating  it  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
already  well  known  for  its  college,  which  had  been 
founded  in  1746.  Since  then  seminaries  have  been  es- 
tablished in  different  parts  of  the  country  by  presbyter- 
ies or  by  synods.  Of  these  institutions  the  appointing 
the  professors,  the  arranging  the  length  of  the  curricu- 
him,  and  the  prescribing  the  course  of  study — the  en- 
tire control,  in  fact — has  remained  m  the  hands  of  their 
founders.  This  state  of  things  was  so  unsatisfactory 
and  so  nnpresbyterian  that,  on  the  reunion  in  1869,  the 
directors  of  the  different  seminaries  agreed  that,  while 
reserving  to  themselves  the  general  control,  the  Assem- 
bly should  in  future  have  a  veto  power  over  the  ap- 
pointment of  every  professor,  and  should  receive  from 
the  directors  an  annual  report  of  their  administration. 

The  Church  has  thirteen  theological  seminaries  as 
follows :  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  1812 ;  at  Auburn,  N.  V. 
1820;  Western,  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  1827;  Lane,  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  1832;  Union,  New  York  City,  1836;  at  Dan- 
ville, Ky.,  1853;  Theological  Seminary  of  the  North- 
west, Chicago,  IIL,  1859;  Blackburn  University  (theo- 
logical department),  1867 ;  at  San  Francisco,  Cat,  1871 : 
German,  Bloomtteld,  N.  J.,  1869;  Ctcrraan,  Dubuque,  la. 
1870;  Lincoln  University  (theological  department), 
1871;  and  Biddle  Memorial  Institute  (theological  de- 
partment), Charlotte,  K.  C,  1867.  Of  these,  the  last 
two  are  for  colored  people,  and  the  two  immediately 
preceding  them  for  Germans.  In  1875-76  they  had,  in 
all,  56  professors  and  578  students.  The  number  gnd- 
uating  that  year  was  134,  The  board  of  education  of 
the  Church  in  1876  received  (72,040,  and  gave  financial 
aid  to  ibS  students  (222  theological,  218  collegiate,  and 
18  academical).  In  the  same  year  the  Church  main- 
tained, for  freedmen,  39  day  schools,  with  65  teachen 
and  3176  pnpils  and  5  higher  schools,  with  903  students, 
of  whom  48  were  preparing  for  the  ministrv.  See  Gil- 
lett,  Ilitt.  of  tht  Pretb.  Church  (2  vols.  I2ino,  lev.  ed, 
Phila.  1875);  Hodge,  Cofttlilutiorml  Hut.  of  tht  Prab. 
Church  (terminates  in  1788;  Phila.  1840-41,  3  vrds.); 
Webster,  //ut.  of  the  Pretb.  Church  till  1758  (Phila. 
1857,  8vo);  Pr^.  Peuiaon  Manorial  Volume,  1837-71 
(N.Y.  1871,8vo);  Wiiion,  Preib.  Hit.  Almanac ;  Mia- 
uta  of  the  General  AtsenAlg  (ibid.  1877,  new  aeries,  vol 
iv) ;  Blaikie,  Sketch  of  the  Pretb.  Churchet  tirouffhoat 
the  World  (Edinb.  1877),  p.  88  aq. 

11.  CUMBEnLAKD  PnESBTTItRIAK  ChuRCH. — lu  the 

beginning  of  the  present  century  there  was  a  very  ex- 
tensive revival  of  religion  in  the  south-western  pirt  of 
Kentucky,  within  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery  of  Tran- 
sylvania. It  is  frequently  called  "the  Great  Western 
Kevival  of  1800,"  and  is  regarded  by  some  as  one  of  the 
most  important  religious  movements  in  the  history  of 
the  Protestant  Church  of  the  United  Sutes,  as  it  firmly 
fixed  the  people  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  in  the 
Christian  faith.  The  supply  of  preachers  being  inade- 
quate, the  Presbytery  appointed  at  different  times  ■ 
number  of  lay  exborters,  and,  after  trial  of  their  gifts, 
licensed  some  to  preach.  They  did  not  require  of  them 
the  usual  course  of  classical  studies,  and  permiued  them 
to  except  to  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  /decrees  as  in- 
volving the  idea  of  Fatalism.  In  October,  1802,  the 
Presbytery  was  divided,  tnd  the  Presbytery  of  Cum- 
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berUod  was  fanned)  coTering  the  region  just  niiined. 
lu  April,  1803,  the  new  Presbytery  met,  aud  ordained 
two  of  the  licentiates  —  Finii  Ewing  (who  had  for- 
meriy  been  an  elder)  and  Samuel  Kiug—  and  licensed 
other  persons.  In  1805,  the  synod,  finding  complaints 
hid  before  them  of  irregularity  on  the  part  of  the  Pres- 
byteiy,  appointed  a  commission  of  ten  ministers  and  six 
clileis,  dotbed  with  full  syuodical  powers,  to  visit  this 
remote  region  and  investigate  the  whole  matter.  Ac- 
cordingly the  commission,  when  convened,  summoned 
the  Fre^ytery  and  the  irregularly  licensed  or  ordained 
peraons,  and  endeavored  to  induce  the  latter  to  submit 
to  an  esamiuation.  This,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Pres- 
bytery, they  refused ;  whereupon  the  commissiou  pro- 
hibited them  from  preaching  or  administering  ordi- 
nances in  virtue  of  any  authority  derived  from  Cumber- 
land Presbytery  until  they  should  submit.  It  was  af- 
terwards contended  that,  as  the  authority  to  preach  bad 
b«n  originally  conferred  by  the  Presbytery  of  Transyl- 
vania, this  prohibition  was  technically  powerless  in  the 
case.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  it  seems  now  gen- 
erally agreed  by  writers  on  both  sides  that  the  main  ob- 
jection was  not  to  the  illiterate  character  of  the  licen- 
tiates, but  to  their  alleged  unsoundness  in  doctrine. 
The  Revival  members  (as  they  were  called)  of  the  Cum- 
berland Presbytery  after  this  met  as  a  council  and  ab- 
stained from  presbyterial  acts.  They  memorialized  the 
tJeneial  Assembly,  but  in  vain.  The  assembly  sustained 
the  synod,  and  exhorted  the  recusants  to  submit  and  act 
regularly.  The  synod,  being  directed  to  review  their 
pnKeedings,  complied,  and  on  review  confirmed  all  that 
had  been  done,  and  further  dissolved  the  Cumberland 
Presbytery  and  re-annexed  its  members  to  the  Presby- 
tery of  Tnuuy  Irania.  The  council  made  an  ineflectual 
effort  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  and  offered  to  sub- 
mit the  licentiates  to  an  examination ;  but  as  they  re- 
qniied  that  all  should  be  received  in  a  body,  the  pro- 
poaal  was  not  accepted  by  the  s^niod.  On  Feb.  4, 1810, 
Finis  Ewing  and  Samuel  King  (ordained  ministers,  but 
alenced  by  the  commission),  and  Samuel  M'Adoi)-,  an 
aged  minister,  met  and  organized  themselves  into  a 
presbytery  under  the  name  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
leiT.  In  April  following  the  Presbytery  of  Tranayl- 
rania  suspended  Mr.  M'Adow  for  his  schismatical  con- 
duct 

The  progress  of  the  new  body  was  rapid.  In  three 
years  a  synod  was  necessary,  with  3  presbyteries  and  60 
congregations,  and  in  1829  a  General  Assembly  was  con- 
stituted. The  statistics  of  1859  reported  in  the  connec- 
tion 96  presbyteries,  927  ministers,  1 188  churches,  82,158 
communicants,  and  24  educational  institutions.  In  1814 
the  synod  published  on  edition  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession and  Catechisms,  altered  to  suit  their  system, 
which  is  understood  to  be  an  attempt  to  steer  between 
Calvinism  and  Arminianism.  It  rejects  eternal  reproba- 
tion, limited  atonement,  and  special  grace,  teaching  that 
the  atonement  was  made  for  all  mankind,  and  that  the 
operation  of  the  Spirit  is  coextensive  with  the  atone- 
ment. Other  points  of  Calvinism,  as  the  necessity  of 
the  Spirit's  work  in  regeneration  and  the  perseverance 
of  the  saints,  are  retained.  The  Cumberland  Presby- 
terians are  warm  advocates  of  revivals  and  camp-meet- 
ings. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  altered  state  of  feeling  towards 
this  body  of  Christians  as  contrasted  with  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  General  Assembly  of  1814 — to  the  effect  that 
they  could  be  treated  with  not  as  a  body,  but  only  as 
individnals — it  may  be  added  that  first  the  New-School 
Otneral  Assembly  entered  into  correspondence  with  the 
Cumberland  Frtxbyterian  General  Assembly,  and  in 
1860  the  Old-School  Assembly  also  took  this  step.  The 
Camberland  Presbyterians  have  increased  very  rapidly. 
The  minutes  of  the  forty-sixth  General  Assembly,  1876, 
show  26  synods,  including  nearly  125  presbyteries,  ex- 
tending over  the  territory  between  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Golf  of  Hexioo,  and  reaching  from  the  Appalachian 
Uountains,  on  the  east,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  west. 


The  following  statistical  summary  is  approximately  con- 
rect:  Uiuister8,1275;  licentiates,  280 ;  candidates', 220 ; 
congregations,  2000;  elders,  0750;  deacons,  2000;  total 
communicants,  100,000 ;  persons  in  the  Sabbath-schools, 
55,000;  value  of  church  property,  $2,260,000;  contrib- 
uted during  the  year,  $350,000.  The  following  are  the 
principal  institutions  of  learning  under  the  control  of 
this  Church:  Cumberland  College  (Princeton,  Ky., 
founded  in  1829,  discontinued  in  1861),  Cumberland 
University  (Lebanon,  Tenn.,  fonnde<l  in  1842,  which  has 
the  leading  law-school  in  the  South),  Bethel  College 
(M'Keniie,  Tenn.,  1847),  Waynesbnrg  College  (Wavnes- 
burg,  Pa.,  1860),  HKJee  CoUcge  (College  Mound,' Jfo., 
1853,  now  suspended),  Lincoln  University  (Lincoln,  III., 
1866),  Trinity  University  (Tehuacana,  Texas,  1876), 
Cane  Hill  College,  Boonsborough,  Ark.,  1852).  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  in  1876,  approved  the  establishment  of 
a  Union  Medical  College,  in  connection  with  the  three 
miivenities  of  the  Church :  namely,  Cumberland,  Lin- 
coln, and  Trinity.  It  is  to  be  located  at  St.  Louis,  or 
some  other  Urge  city.  Waynesburg,  Lincoln,  and  Trin- 
ity admit  young  ladies  on  equal  terms  with  young  men. 
There  are  also  several  institutions  exclusively  for  girls, 
owned  by,  or  under  the  patronage  of,  the  Church. 

The  Colored  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  has 
been  formed  by  the  amicable  separation  of  colored  mem- 
bers from  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
their  organization  into  an  independent  body.  The  first 
number  of  their  newspaper  organ,  The  Banner  of  Light, 
was  published  in  September,  1876.  It  stated  that  the 
number  of  members  of  the  C<ilored  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  states  of  Kansas,  Missouri,  Illinois, 
Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Kentucky  was,  in 
May,  1874,  3925;  that  the  nodibcr  of  ministers  at  that 
time  was  seventeen ;  and  that  the  value  of  church  prop- 
erty was  $12,560.  Since  that  time  the  Presbytery  of 
Missouri  had  added  240  members,  and  the  same  presby- 
tery had  raised  $529.25  in  1874.  Later  reports  than  for 
1874  had  not  been  received  from  the  other  states. 

12.  The  Keformed  Prksbyterian  Sykod. — Dur- 
ing "the  persecuting  times,"  some  members  of  the  Cov- 
enanting or  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland 
settled  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1743  these  met  at  Middle 
Octorara,  and  again  solemnly  subscribed  the  Old  Scot- 
tish Covenant.  In  1752  the  Scottish  Church  sent  the 
Kev.  John  Culhbertson  to  be  their  minister.  In  1774 
he  was  joined  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Linn  and  Dobbin 
from  the  Reformed  Prcsbyterj-  of  Ireland,  when  a 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Presbytery  was  formed.  In 
1782  these  three  ministen  and  a  portion  of  the  people 
joined  with  the  Associate  Chureh  in  forming  "  The  As- 
sociate Reformed  Chnrcb."  The  members  who  were 
opposed  to  this  union  kept  together  as  praying  societies 
until  1792,  when  the  Scottish  Church  had  appointed  a 
committee  of  their  number  to  take  the  oversight  of 
them  judicially.  In  1798  a  presbytery  was  organized 
at  Philadelphia,  and  in  1800  the  question  of  slavery 
forced  itself  upon  the  consideration  of  the  newly  or- 
ganized "Reformed  Presbytery  of  the  United  Stales 
of  America,"  when  it  enacted  that  no  slaveholder 
should  be  retained  in  its  communion,  a  position  since 
then  faithfully  maintained.  In  1806  it  issued  a  Testi- 
mony defining  its  position  on  several  points  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Westminster  Confession.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  it  undertook  the  theological  education  of  its 
ministry  by  opening  a  seminary  at  Philadelphia,  and  iu 
1809  organized  itself  into  "The  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  in  America,"  with  three  constitut- 
ing presbyteries.  Subsequent  to  the  war  of  1812  the 
relatione  of  the  Covenanting  Church  to  the  national 
government  were  much  discussed.  A  variety  of  senti- 
ments was  apparent  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  sev- 
erance between  the  Church  and  that  other  ordinance 
of  God — the  State — should  be  carried.  The  result  of 
these  discussions  was  a  rending  of  the  Church  in  1833, 
and  the  fornoation  of  an  independent  synod.  The  hirge 
lasses  which  the  synod — a  representative,  not  delegated 
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court — tiutained  in  183S  noways  disheartened  it.  More 
homogeneous  than  ever  through  the  separation,  it 
thenceforth  proceeded  rigidly  to  enforce  the  principles 
and  practices  that  have  at  idl  times  been  accepted  by 
the  Church.  Members  of  this  Church  therefore  neither 
become  nor  act  as  .American  citizens :  they  neither  vote 
at  political  elections,  enlist  in  the  army,  accept  of  gov- 
ernment situations,  serve  on  juries,  nor  in  any  way  iden- 
tify themselves  with  the  political  system  of  the  United 
States.  In  1871  this  Church,  in  accordance  with  its 
principle  of  the  moral  duty  of  religious  covenanting,  by 
its  ministers  and  members  entered  into  a  solemn  cove- 
nant with  God  and  with  each  other  to  serve  faithfully 
the  great  God  and  to  keep  his  commandments,  and  to 
adhere  to  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  principles  and  tes- 
timony. The  theological  seminary  of  the  »j-nod  was 
organized  in  1840,  and  is  situated  at  Allegheny  City, 
Pa.,  having  at  present  a  faculty  of  three  professors. 

Mittiotu. — In  1856  the  synod  commenced  a  foreign 
mission  at  Latakiyeh,  in  Syria.  Since  then  stations 
and  schools  have  been  opened  in  different  localities. 
The  missionary  and  benevolent  contributions  for  the 
year  1876-77  were  as  foltows: 

Foreign  missions $<s,522 

Hume  missiiins. 3,088 

Freedmeu »,4n9 

Education i,SCti 

Chnrch  erection tT,39l 

Total $«,9SS 

13.  Thk  Gexeiial  Synod  of  thk  Reformed  Pres- 
BTTERiAM  Chvkcii. — The  minority  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  at  the  disruption  of  1833  is  now 
known  by  this  name.  (See  No.  12  above.)  Steadily 
adhering  to  the  other  distinctive  principles  of  the  Cove- 
nanters, it  yet  allows  its  members  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  citizens,  and  is  popu- 
larly known  as  the  New -Light  Covenanting  Church. 
The  theological  seminary,  organized  iu  Philadelphia  m 
1809,  adhered  to  this  portion  of  the  Church  at  the  time 
of  the  separation,  and  is  still  in  connection  with  it.  Re- 
cently a  number  of  its  ministers  and  congregations  have 
withdrawn  from  its  fellowship,  leaving  the  General  Syn- 
od greatly  enfeebled.    See  Rbfoumed  Puesbytrrians. 

14.  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North 

America This  body  is  composed  of  the  Associate  and 

the  Associate  Reformed  churches  which  were  unitol  in 
1858.  We  give  here  an  outline  of  the  history  of  each 
of  these  bodies  up  to  the  time  of  their  union. 

1.  Aaoaate  Church This  Church  in  the  United 

States  had  iu  origin  from  a  number  of  Scotch  and 
Irish  Covenanters  exiled  for  conscience'  sake  to  the 
American  colonies,  where  they  maintained  worship  in 
a  distinct  form  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  In  1680 
Lord  Cardross  took  measures  for  the  establishment  of  a 
colony  in  South  Carolina,  with  a  view  to  furnish  a  place 
of  refuge  to  his  persecuted  brethren.  This  was  formed 
at  Port  Royal;  but,  in  consequence  of  an  invasion 
by  the  Spaniards,  the  colony  was  abandoned  in  1688. 
Many,  however,  remained  in  Carolina,  who  were  gath- 
ered into  congregations  under  the  care  of  a  presbytery, 
which  existed  until  about  the  close  of  the  18th  century. 
The  only  one  of  these  churches  now  remaining  is  the 
old  Scots'  Church  in  Charleston.  From  1660  to  1688  a 
large  number  of  Presbyterians  (amounting,  according  to 
Wodrow,  to  about  3000)  were  transported  to  the  Amer- 
ican plantations  and  sold  as  slaves.  They  were  for  the 
most  part  sent  to  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jer- 
sey ;  but  scarcely  any  traces  of  their  history  now  re- 
maiik  As  early  as  1736  those  American  Presbyterians 
who  sympathized  with  the  Scottish  Seceders  applied  to 
them  for  a  minister,  but  at  that  time  none  could  be 
sent.  The  application  was  renewal  in  1750,  but  the  first 
minister  sent  to  this  country  by  the  Secession  Chnrch 
of  ScoUand,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Gelatly,  did  not  arrive 
until  1753.  In  1753  a  presbytery  was  organized  under 
the  name  of  "  The  Associate  Presbytery  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, subordinate  to  the  Associate  Synod  of  Scotland." 


While  beart'ily  accepting  the  Westminster  standards  o 
their  symbolical  books,  this  Presbytery  gave  prominence 
to  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Marrow  divinca.  Set 
Marrow  Controversy.  Its  members  held  the  Goqtd 
offer  to  be  a  free  grant  and  promise  of  Christ  and  hb 
salvation  to  sinners  of  mankind  as  such  —  all  having  a 
common  interest  in  him  —  faith  to  be  a  person's  real 
persuasion  that  Jesus  Christ  is  his — that  he  shall  have 
life  and  salvation  by  Christ,  and  that  whatever  Christ 
did  for  the  redemption  of  mankind  he  did  for  him. 
Stress  was  also  laid  on  the  doctrine  of  the  binding  obli- 
gation of  the  .Scottish  covenants — National  and  Solemn 
League.  While  the  origin  and  doctrinal  views  of  the 
Associate  Presbytery  rMtricted  its  sphere  of  labor,  m- 
side  of  that  sphere  it  grew  rapidly,  congregations  being 
formed  in  New  Vurk,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas.  In 
1776  a  second  presbytery,  that  of  New  York,  was  formed 
— like  that  of  Pennsylvania,  in  subordination  to  the  Scot- 
tish Sjmod.  In  1764  the  Rev.  Thomas  Clark,  miniiter 
of  Ballybay  in  Ireland,  belonging  to  the  Burgher  Synod 
of  Scotland,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  congregation, 
emigrated  to  this  country,  and  settled  in  Salem,  Wash- 
ington County,  N.  Y.  Two  other  ministos  of  the  same 
communion  followed  them  two  years  after,  though  one 
of  them  subsequently  returned  to  Scotland.  The  Bur- 
gher ministera,  not  being  disposed  to  keep  np  a  separate 
organization  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  united  witk 
their  brethren ;  but  the  union  was  disturbed  by  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Scottish  synod  to  approve  of  it.  "The  rev- 
olution of  1776  was  chiefly  instramental  in  bringing 
about  the  existence  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church. 
During  the  progress  of  the  war  several  coaventioos 
were  held  between  the  members  of  the  Associate  and 
the  Reformed  presbyteries  with  a  view  to  onion.  Tbdr 
three  presbyteries  met  in  Philaddpbia  in  October,  178& 
and  formed  themselves  into  a  syiiod,  under  the  lume 
of  "The  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  North  America,* 
on  a  basis  consisting  of  the  following  articles : 

"  1.  That  Jesus  Christ  died  for  the  elect. 

"3.  That  there  is  an  appropriation  Iu  the  nature  of 
fiillh. 

"3.  That  the  Gospel  Is  addreiKd  Indiscriminately  to 
sinners  of  mauklud. 

"4.  That  the  righteonsnees  of  Christ  is  the  alone  con- 
dition of  the  coveunnt  of  grace. 

"6.  Thatciril  government  originates  with  Ood  the  Cre- 
ator, and  not  with  Christ  the  M«listur. 

"6.  The  ndmlnistratloii  of  the  kingdom  of  Providence 
is  given  Into  the  hand  of  Jeeus  Christ  ihe  Mediator;  and 
magistracy,  the  ordinance  appointed  by  tlie  moral  Govern 
nor  of  the  world  to  be  the  prop  of  civil  order  among  meo, 
as  well  as  other  thlnsrs.  Is  reuoered  cubeervlent  by  the  Me- 
diator to  the  welfare  or  his  spiritual  kingdom,  the  Churrh, 
and  has  sanrtiHed  the  use  or  It  and  of  every  common  beu- 
etlt,  through  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Cbrlsu 

"  T.  That  Ihe  law  of  nature  and  the  moral  law  revealed 
In  the  Scriptures  are  snbstnntlally  the  same,  although  the 
latter  expresses  the  will  of  God  more  evideutlj  and  clearly 
than  the  former,  and  therefore  magistrates  among  Chris- 
tians ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  general  directory  of 
the  Word  as  to  the  execution  of  their  office. 

"8.  That  the  qnallAcatlons  of  justice,  veracity,  etc., re- 
quired In  the  law  of  natnre  for  the  being  of  a  magtetrate, 
arc  also  more  explicitly  revealed  as  necessary  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  But  a  religions  test,  any  farther  than  an  nath 
of  fidelity,  can  never  be  essentially  necessary  for  the  be- 
ing of  a  mn!:^Btrate,  except  when  the  people  make  it  a 
condition  of  government. 

"0.  That  b.ith  parties,  when  united,  shall  adhere  to  the 
■Westminster  Confession  of  Fulth,  Ihe  Catechisms,  the  di- 
rectory fur  worship,  and  propositions  concerning  Church 
government 

"10.  That  ihcy  shall  claim  the  fhll  exercise  ofChanh 
discipline  without  depending  npon  foreign  jadicatories." 

On  this  basis  ail  the  members  of  the  Reformed  presbr- 
teri',  and  all  the  Associate  ministers  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  members  of  the  presbytery  of  Pennsylvania, 
united.  A  small  minority  of  the  people  in  the  tiro  com- 
munions also  declined  to  enter  into  it ;  and  in  these  mi- 
norities have  been  preserved  the  Covenanter  or  Beformcd 
Preabyterian  denomination,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Associate,  on  the  other.  (See  No.  12  above.)  From  1 782. 
the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church,  the  Associate  Church  was  gradually  increased 
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by  ministeTS  sent  out  from  Scotland,  and  alio  by  tbe  re- 
tuni  of  a  considerable  part  of  those  who  had  pcevioaaly 
joined  the  union.  In  1784  tbia  Church  put  forth  a  Tes- 
limooy  intended  to  supplement  tbe  ^Yeatmioater  Con- 
fosion,  and  containing  special  articles  in  favor  of  close 
communion,  public  covenanting,  the  exclu^ve  use  of 
the  Psalms  in  praise,  and  against  private  oaths,  that  is, 
secret  societies.  The  tirst  institution  for  tbe  purpose 
<4  educating  students  in  theology  by  this  body  was  es- 
ublisbed  in  1793,  under  the  care  of  tbe  Rev,  John  An- 
derson, D.D,,  of  Beaver  County,  Pa,  The  Prerijyter)- 
of  Pennsylvania,  being  unable  to  meet  tbe  applications 
W  preaching  which  were  made  from  Kentucky  and 
Teunessee,  directed  the  applicants  to  apply  directly  to 
the  Synod  of  Scotland  for  missionaries.  They  did  so ; 
and  Heasr&  Armstrong  and  Andrew  Fulton  arrived  in 
Kentucky  in  the  spring  of  1798,  and  in  November 
formed  the  Presbytery  of  Kentucky,  This  accession 
of  strength  enabled  these  presbyteries  to  form  them- 
selvea  into  a  synod;  and  accordingly  the  synod,  or 
court  of  review,  designated  as  "  The  Associate  Synod  nf 
North  America"  was  constituted  at  Philadelphia  in  May, 
1801.  Tbe  synod  consisted  of  seventeen  ministers,  who 
weie  divided  into  the  presbyteries  of  PhiUdelpbia,  of 
Chartiers,  of  Kentucky,  and  of  Cambridge,  Until  the 
year  1818  appeals  might  be  taken  from  tbe  synod  to 
that  of  Scotland ;  but  at  that  time  it  was  declared  a  co- 
ordinate synod  by  the  General  Associate  Synod  of  Scot- 
land. Between  the  years  1838  and  18-40  serious  ecclesi- 
astical difficulties  arose,  and  several  ministers  were  de- 
posed or  suspended.  These,  with  a  number  of  ministers 
and  congregations  in  sympathy  with  them,  st  once  or- 
ganized separately,  having  several  presbyteries,  who 
constituted  a  synod  and  claimed  to  be  the  true  Associate 
Synod,  This  painful  division  was  afterwards  adjusted, 
and  a  reunion  was  effected  in  1854,  To  the  Associate 
Church  lielongs  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  tbe  ear- 
liest churches  on  the  American  continent  to  take  up  a 
decided  position  on  the  subject  of  slaven'.  As  early  as 
the  year  1800  the  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania  issued  a 
warning  on  the  subject  to  the  members  of  its  churches, 
declaring  alarebolding  to  be  a  moral  evil  and  unjustifi- 
able. This  declaration  was  repeated  in  1811,  while  in 
1831  the  synod  judicially  excluded  sUveholders  from  its 
communion — an  action  which  cost  it  all  its  congrega- 
tious  in  tbe  Southern  States.  The  loss  thus  sustained 
was  made  up  by  the  formation  of  new  congregations  and 
new  presbyteries  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  the  far  West. 
In  1858,  previous  to  the  union  with  the  Associate  He- 
fanned  Chnrch,  the  Associate  Synod  comprised  21  pres- 
byteries, 231  ministers  and  licentiates,  293  congrega- 
tions, and  23,G05  communicants, 

2.  Associate  Reformed  Church. — The  eariiest  settle- 
ments of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  were  in  Penn- 
(rlvania,  within  the  Cumberland  valley ;  but  colonies 
from  these  emigrated  to  South  Csrolina  and  Georgia, 
New  York,  Kentucky,  and  even  to  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  synod,  after  its  or- 
pmizatioD  in  1782,  was  the  adoption  of  a  series  of  arti- 
dei,  afterwards  published  under  the  name  of  The  Con- 
lHutiim  qftie  Attodale  Stormed  Church;  but  these 
artides  were  severely  attacked  both  by  the  Seceders  and 
Covenanters,  and  were  finally  laid  aside  for  a  fuller  ex- 
positioD  of  the  Church's  fsitb.  Tbe  result  was  that  tbe 
Westminster  Confession  and  Catechisms,  after  a  care- 
ful revision  at  several  successive  meetings  of  synod,  in 
tbe  articles  relating  to  the  power  of  the  magistrate, 
were  paUiahed  in  a  volume  in  1799,  entitled  lie  Con- 
tlMion  and  Standards  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church 
u  Sortk  America.  In  1802  the  synod  organized  itself 
into  a  general  synod,  with  four  subordinate  synods — 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Scioto,  and  the  Corolinas,  In 
1804  the  plan  of  the  theological  seminary  was  framed. 
Dr.  John  M.  Mason  was  chosen  professor  of  theology ; 
and  tbe  sessiooa  of  the  seminar)'  began  in  the  autumn 
of  the  some  year  in  the  city  of  New  York.  This  was 
the  seoond  theological  seminar}'   established  in   the 


United  State*.  Dr.  Mason's  work  on  Catholic  Commun- 
ion, published  in  1816,  was  regarded  as  being  in  con- 
flict with  the  Church's  principles  and  practice;  and 
this,  in  connection  with  some  other  grounds  of  com- 
pUinl,  led  the  entire  synod  of  Scioto  in  1820  to  with- 
draw from  the  superintendence  of  the  General  Synod. 
In  1821  the  Synod  of  the  Carolinas  petitioned  theGen- 
eral  Synod  to  be  erected  into  an  independent  synod,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  so  distant  from  the  place  at 
which  the  General  Synod  usually  assembled  that  it  was 
impossible  that  they  should  be  represented  in  it.  The 
request  was  granted.  For  many  years  after  that  tbe 
Southern  Synod  gained  but  little  in  numbers,  though  in 
Uter  years  it  became  more  prosperous;  while  the  Sci- 
oto Synod  rapidly  extended  itself  and  became  more  vig- 
orous  every  year.  About  the  time  of  the  separation  of 
this  Western  Synod,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made 
to  unite  tbe  Associate  Reformed  and  the  Reformed  Dutch 
churches,  under  the  name  of  "The  Reformed  Protestant 
Church  of  North  America."  Immediately  after  this, 
that  is,  in  1821,  a  union  was  effected  between  the  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  that 
a  portion  of  the  former  Church  became  incorporated  with 
the  latter,  and  the  library  of  tbe  Associate  Reformed 
Church  was  immediately  removed  from  New  York  to 
Princeton;  though,  as  the  result  of  a  legal  process,  it 
ultimately  fell  back  into  tbe  hands  of  its  original  own- 
ers. The  act  of  union  by  the  General  Synod  of  the  As- 
sociate Reformed  Church  was  irregidor,  being  con- 
trary to  the  express  will  of  s  majority  of  the  presby- 
teries. However,  many  of  tbe  ministers  and  congrega- 
tions who  hsd  remained  under  the  care  of  the  General 
Synod  went  into  this  union.  The  Synod  of  Pennsylva- 
nia with  but  few  exceptions  was  merged  in  it,  and'  that 
sj-nod  never  met  again.  The  Synod  of  New  York,  how- 
ever, survived  the  dissolution  of  the  General  Synod,  be- 
coming separate  and  independent,  like  its  two  sister  syn- 
ods of  the  West  and  South,  But  its  interests  languished 
till  1829,  when  it  resolved  to  revive  the  seminar}-,  whose 
operations  had  been  suspended  in  1821,  and  to  establish 
it  at  Newburgh,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev,  Joseph 
M'Carroll,  D.D,,  who  was  at  the  same  time  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  theology.  An  attempt  was  made  in  1827  to  re- 
vive tbe  General  Synod  on  the  old  footing,  but  it  iwoved 
a  failure.  However,  tbe  Synod  of  tbe  West,  having  di- 
vided into  two,  erected  a  General  Sj-nod,  which  first 
met  in  1841,  and  under  which  a  union  was  formed  with 
the  New  York  Synod  in  1855.  This  united  body  num- 
bered 4  s}-nods,  28  presbyteries,  263  ministers  and  li- 
centiates, 367  congregations,  and  31,284  communicants, 
its  name  then  became  "The  General  Synod  of  the  As- 
sociate Reformed  Church,"  They  adhered  to  the  West- 
minster standards  as  adapted  in  the  Testimony  of  1799, 
and  held  tbe  doctrines  of  close  communion,  anti-slaver}', 
and  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Psalms  in  praise. 

In  May,  1858,  the  Associate  Reformed  and  the  Asso- 
ciate churches,  having  been  separated  for  more  than 
three  quarters  of  a  century,  were  reunited  upon  a  com- 
mon basis,  under  the  name  of  "  The  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  North  America,"  a  Church  which  is  now  the 
largest  representative  of  those  distinctive  views  for 
which  all  the  preceding  churches  have  more  or  less  con- 
tended. In  addition  therefore  to  its  acceptance  of  tbe 
Westminster  standards,  which  it  modified,  it  has  issued 
a  Testimony  whose  adoption  is  a  condition  of  commun- 
ion both  with  ministers  and  members.  In  this  Testi- 
mony are  articles  adverse  to  slavery  and  to  secret  soci- 
eties, and  in  favor  of  close  communion,  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  Psalms,  and  of  the  moral  duty  of  covenant- 
ing. A  few  years  Bgo  a  new  metrical  version  of  the 
book  of  Psalms  was  adopted  by  this  body.  A  small 
number  protested  against  the  union,  and  have  since 
then  continued  under  the  name  of  "The  Associate  Syn- 
od of  North  America."  (See  No.  16  below.)  In  1876, 
after  the  union,  "The  United  Presbyterian  Chnrch  of 
North  America"  embraced  a  General  Assembly,  8  syn- 
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ods,  66  presbyteries,  611  ministers,  777  congregations, 
and  76,063  communicants.  It  has  theological  semina- 
ries at  Xewburgh,  N,  Y. ;  Allegheny,  Pa. ;  and  Xenia, 
O. ;  and  missionary  seminaries  at  Osioot  and  Ramleh, 
Egypt,  Westminster,  Monmouth,  and  Ohio  Central 
colleges  are  also  under  its  chni^e.  It  has  boards  of 
Foreign  Missions,  of  Home  Missions,  or  Publication,  of 
Church  E.Ytension,  of  Freedmen,  and  of  Education,  with 
mission  stations  in  India,  Egypt,  and  Syria,  The  Mis- 
sion to  China,  which  was  instituted  as  a  memorial  of 
the  "  union"  of  the  different  bodies  in  1858,  has  been 
transferred  to  California.  Its  missionary  contributions 
were,  in  1876-77,  for  foreign,  •77,126;  home,  $29,750. 
Its  periodical  publications  are  one  monthly,  one  semi- 
monthly, and  two  weekly  newspapers. 

The  Auociate  Rrformed  Synod  of  the  South  has  still 
its  separate  organization.  Cordial  in  its  relations  with 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  it  has  one  missionary 
now  laboring  together  with  the  missionaries  of  the  lat- 
ter Church  in  Egypt ;  and,  slavery  having  ceased  to  be 
an  object  of  contention,  is  now  considering  the  propriety 
of  organic  union  with  that  body.  In  1875  a  plan  of 
co-operation  was  proposed  between  this  Church  and  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  North,  which  provides 
that  "the  presbyteries  of  each  Church  shall  sustain  the 
same  relation  to  those  of  the  other  that  they  do  to  the 
co-ordinate  courts  of  their  own  body,  and  that  the  min- 
isters and  licentiates  of  each  shall  be  eligible  to  ap- 
pointments and  settlements  in  congregations  of  the 
other;"  that  the  courts  of  each  shall  respect  the  disci- 
pline of  the  other;  that  ministers  and  members  of  the 
two  bodies  be  recommended  to  cultivate  friendly  rela- 
tions and  Christian  fellowship  with  each  other;  that 
the  existing  relations  of  the  two  churches  (actual  co- 
operation) in  the  work  of  foreign  missions  be  continued ; 
that  a  friendly  co-operation  of  help  and  non-interference 
be  practiced  in  the  fields  of  home  missions  and  Church 
extension;  that  the  two  bodies  co-operate  in  building 
and  sustaining  the  Normal  or  Training  School  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  for  the  Freedmen,  estab- 
lished at  Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  and  that  in  the  work  of 
publication  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  co-operate 
with  the  Board  of  Publication  of  the  United  Presbyte- 
rian Church.  These  provisions  were  adopted  by  the 
synod.  The  committee  on  correspondence  with  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  was  reappointed,  but  was 
instructed  to  take  no  direct  steps  towards  union  without 
further  instruction.  The  Southern  Church  has  a  liter- 
ary institution  named  Erskine  College  and  a  theological 
school,  both  at  Due  West,  S.  C.  It  numbers  about  70 
ministers,  nearly  one  third  of  whom  are  in  South  Caro- 
lina, the  rest  in  other  Southern  states. 

15.  The  Associatic  Svnoi>  of  North  AsiEniCA  is 
composed  of  some  who  declined  to  enter  into  the  union 
with  the  Associate  Reformed  Syno<l  in  1858  (see  No.  14 
above),  and  consists  of  the  presbyteries  of  Iowa,  Clarion, 
Muskingum,  and  Northern  Indiana;  and  had,  in  1876, 
12  ministers,  2  licentiates,  34  congregational  charges  or 
stations,  and  1115  communicants.  The  total  contribu- 
tions were  $679.85. 

16.  The  United  Sysoi)  or  the  Presbyterian 

Church,  .South In  1857  the  New-School  IVsbytery 

of  Lexington  affirmed  slavery  to  be  right  and  scriptural 
in  principle.  The  .Assembly  (1857)  replied  by  condemn- 
ing the  position,  and  refused  to  allow  cither  the  princi- 
ple or  the  practice.  The  delegates  from  the  Southern 
churches  protested,  and,  declaring  this  action  to  be  an 
"indirect  excision"  of  their  congregations,  withdrew, 
and  in  1858,  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  organized  themselves 
as  "The  United  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
South,"  consisting  of  some  100  ministers  and  about  200 
congregations.  A  proposal  for  union  with  the  Old- 
School  Presbyterian  Church  was  declined  by  this  latter 
body  because  coupled  with  the  condition  that  the  As- 
sembly set  aside  its  doctrinal  decisions  of  1838.  In  1859 
the  United  Synod  reported  14  presbyteries,  118  minif- 
ters,  187  churches,  and  12,125  communicants,  of  whom 


323  were  colored.    In  1864  the  synod  joined  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  South. 

17.  The  Pkesbvtewas  Church,  Soitth,  dates  its 
organization  from  Dec  4, 1861,  when  the  commisaon- 
eiB  from  all  the  presbyteries  of  the  Presbyterian  Chun^ 
within  the  Confederate  States  met  in  Augusta,  Gt, 
and  organized  as  a  General  Assembly.  The  style  and 
title  then  chosen  was.  The  PreAgterian  Clatrch  of  Ikt 
Confederate  Slalet  of  America;  but  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  Confederacy  the  word  united  was  substi- 
tuted for  Confederate,  and  of  America  was  dropped. 
The  Presbyterian  Church,  South,  disavows  all  connec- 
tion with  political  matters,  and  holds  to  strictly  eccle- 
siastical labor.  In  1876,  at  the  Assembly  held  in  Sa- 
vannah, Ga.,  when  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  the 
Pan  -  Presbyterian  Council  of  Edinburgh  in  1877  «» 
considered,  aU  expressions  used  in  the  different  cooiti 
during  the  exciting  times  of  the  civil  strife  were  re- 
scinded as  inconsistent  with  the  platform  of  18U2.  The 
report  then  adopted  closed  with  the  following  declara- 
tions ; 

"1.  We  snlcraul;  reiiffirm  the  explicit  and  formal  rtate- 
ment  eel  fuvth  nt  the  time  of  the  or^auizatiou  of  nor 
General  Assembly  in  lS61,in  nn  'Address  to  the  Cburckcs 
of  Jesus  Christ  ihron;,'hout  the  £»rth.'  This  docameut 
cleiirly  and  forcihly  details  our  position  concemine  ibe 
nature  and  functions  of  the  Church  as  a  spiritnal  bodv, 
and,  therefore, '  non-secular  and  non-political.* 

"i.  lunsmuch  as  some  inctdeutal  expressions,  uttered 
in  times  of  grent  public  excitement,  are  fonnd  upon  nor 
records,  and  have  been  pointed  ont  in  the  rejiort  of  ibe 
committee  aforesaid,  which  seem  to  be  amoipiDas  or 
inconsistent  with  the  above  declanitions  and  others  of 
like  import,  this  Assembly  does  hereby  disavow  them 
wherever  found,  and  does  not  recognise  such  as  forming 
nuy  part  of  the  well-considered,  authoritative  teacbiDj;s 
or  testimony  of  our  Church." 

At  that  time  this  Church  consisted  of  12  synods, 
62  presbyteries,  1821  churches,  1079  ministers,  and 
1 12,183  communicants.  Their  contribntions  amounted 
to  $1,138,681.  The  Assembly  conducts  iu  benevolent 
operations  through  three  general  committees  (the  work 
of  foreign  missions  and  of  sustentation  beinf;  united  un- 
der the  same  committee),  viz.  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  Foreign  Missions  and  Sustentation,  of  Education, 
and  of  Publication.  Foreign  missions  are  maintained 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  Mexico,  South  America,  Greece, 
Italy,  India,  and  China,  and  domestic  missions  in  new 
and  destitute  localities  in  the  South,  at  an  annual  cost 
of  $71,(21,  supporting  75  missionaries  in  foreign  firMn, 
of  whom  26  are  ordained  ministers,  4  licentiates,  and  21 
assistant  missionaries,  all  from  the  United  States;  9 
ordained  ministers  and  25  assistant  misaonaries  are  na- 
tives of  the  countries  in  which  they  labor.  With  these 
foreign  missions  are  connected  22  churches,  with  1200 
communicants;  also  13  training-schools  of  various 
grades,  containing  250  pupils.  The  Sustentation  Board 
extends  aid  to  the  amount  of  $20,000  in  support  of  their 
ministers  to  185  churches  in  57  presbyteries;  $6000  to 
the  support  of  evangelistic  labor,  and  $10,000  to  relieve 
disabled  ministers  and  families  of  deceased  minister). 
A  publishing  house  is  maintained  at  Richmond,  Ya., 
and,  with  a  capital  of  about  $40,000,  issues  Presbyte- 
rian books  for  ministers  and  congregational  and  Sun- 
day-school libraries.  It  also  aids  in  the  education  for 
the  ministry  of  young  men  of  limiteil  means,  and  in  the 
publication  and  dissemination  of  a  religious  and  doctri- 
nal literature. 

In  all  educational  work,  this  branch  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  has  always  held  very  advanced  ground.'  It 
declares  in  its  constitution  that  "because  it  is  highly 
reproachful  to  religion,  and  dangerous  to  the  Church,  to 
intrust  the  holy  ministry  to  weak  and  ignorant  men,  the 
Presbytery  shall  try  each  candidate  as  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  language  and  the  original  langnagies  in 
which  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  written.  They  sbaD 
also  examine  him  in  the  arts  and  sciences."  The  first 
written  test  required  of  the  candidate  is  "  a  l«tin  ext- 
gesis  on  some  common  head  in  divinity."  The  common 
requirement  in  its  presbyteries  is  equal  to  the  m-ricaliia 
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in  moat  Anerican  colleges.  Tbe  demands  of  the  Church 
fur  the  education  of  its  ministry  and  its  own  youth  haTe 
eTCiywhere  made  it  the  patroness  of  learning  and  en- 
gaged it  in  the  founding  of  institutions  fur  higher  edu- 
cition.  It  has  been  the  pioneer  of  education  in  nearly 
all  the  older  Southern  communities.  During  the  civil 
war,  many  of  the  institutions  of  learning  founded  and 
endowed  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  South  per- 
ished by  the  loss  of  endowments  in  the  general  financial 
wreck.  Among  them  were  Oglethorpe  University,  Ga, ; 
Ualdand  College,  Miss.;  La  Grange  College,  Tenn. ;  and 
other  valuable  institutions  of  less  prominence.  Centre 
CoU^e,  Ky.,  was  lost  through  decisions  of  the  United 
States  courts  in  favor  of  a  minority  adhering  to  the  old 
Assembly.  Others  were  suspended  by  the  enlistment 
of  the  students  in  the  armies,  and  were  crippled  by  the 
partial  loss  of  endowments.  The  following,  founded 
and  endowed  by  Presbyterians,  survived  the  disasters 
of  the  war,  and  now,  under  Presbyterian  control  or  au- 
spices, are  rendering  valuable  service  to  the  country : 
Hampden  Sidney  College,  Va.;  Davidson  College,  N.C.; 
Suwart  College,  Tenn. ;  Westminster  College,  Mo. ;  King 
College, Tenn. ;  and  Austin  College, Texas.  Central  Uni- 
versity, at  Richmond,  Ky.,  has  been  founded  and  suc- 
Mssfully  opened  since  the  war.  The  synods  of  Nash- 
ville, Memphis,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and 
Texas  conjointly,  have  also  projected  a  university  (the 
South-wcsteni)  to  be  strictly  under  Presbyterian  con- 
trol, for  which  they  are  now  soliciting  an  endowment. 
It  has  been  located  at  CUrkesville,  Tenn.  Stewart  Col- 
lege has  been  merged  in  it  The  financial  prostration 
of  the  South  since  the  war  has  rendered  the  endowment 
of  its  institutions  of  learning  slow  and  c^fficult.  Of 
academies  and  schools  competent  to  prepare  boys  for 
college  or  young  men  for  the  university,  or  to  give  a 
fwA  mathematical  and  classical  education,  thorough  so 
br  as  it  goes,  to  those  whose  means  do  not  admit  of 
more  elaborate  courses,  there  is  a  great  insufficiency 
throughout  the  South.  Those  which  had  previously 
acquired  success  and  reputation  were  generally  broken 
op  through  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  war,  and  the 
poverty  and  depression  of  the  people  have  operated  to 
the  discouragement  of^fTorts  to  establish  others.  Of 
iuch  institutions  there  are  some  of  a  high  character, 
maintained  under  Presbyterian  auspices;  as  the  Bing- 
ham School,  Mebanesvilie,  K  C. ;  Pleasant  Kidge  Acad- 
emy. Green  County,  Ala.;  Edgar  Institute,  Paris,  Ky.; 
Miiiury  and  Classical  Institute,  Danville,  Ky.;  Finlay 
High  School,  Lenoir,  N.  C;  and  Kemper  Institute, 
Boonerille,  JIo.  The  Southern  Presbyterian  Chureh 
has  two  theological  seminaries,  each  endowed  and  fur- 
nished with  building!!,  libraries,  and  four  professors  of 
eminent  ability  and  learning  —  Union  Seminary,  at 
Hampden  Sidney,  Va. ;  and  Columbia  Seminar,',  at  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C.  It  has  recently  established  a  third,  at 
Tuicaloosa,  Ala.,  for  the  education  and  training  of  col- 
ored men  for  the  ministiy;  and  for  this  it  is  now 
gathering  an  endowment.  There  are  no  Presbyterian 
cchools  or  coHeges  for  girls  in  the  South  endowed 
beyond  the  provision  of  buildings,  apparatus,  and  li- 
braries; but  there  are  many  institutions  under  Presby- 
terian control  or  auspices  in  which  every  reasonable 
comfort  is  combined  with  advantages  for  the  thorough 
edoation  and  aoeomplishment  of  girls.  Among  these 
ate  many  colleges,  collegiate  institutes,  and  seminaries 
vhich  afford  a  high  grade  of  instruction  to  young  la- 
dies, and  are  widely  esteemed  for  general  excellence 
•nil  efficiency. 

The  work  of  education  for  the  ministry  is  conducted 
by  the  General  Assembly,  throtigh  an  executive  com- 
mittee located  at  Memphis,  Tenn.  In  the  last  eeelesi- 
•stical  year,  the  committee  received  from  the  churches, 
for  this  purpose,  $15,131,  from  which  95  young  men, 
pnwecuting  their  studies  at  various  colleges  and  theo- 
logical seminaries,  received  assistance. 

The  standards  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Chureh 
are  the  Westminster  Confession  (with  the  chapter  "  Of 


the  Civil  Magistrate"  amended),  the  larger  and  Shorter 
Catechisms,  and  the  Westminster  Form  of  Government 
and  Directory,  somewhat  altered  to  suit  the  cirenro- 
stances  of  the  Church,  with  "Rules  of  Discipline,"  or 
"  Forms  of  Process,"  gathered  from  the  usages  and  laws 
of  the  Scottish  Chureh.  These  standards  are  adopted 
by  every  minister  at  his  ordination,  in  answer  to  the 
questions  put  to  him  publicly  by  the  presiding  minister, 
but  ore  not  required  to  be  adopted  by  subscription  to 
any  written  formula. 

Anterior  to  the  division  of  the  Church  into  Northern 
and  Southern  churches,  the  Southern  churches  were 
disposed  to  adhere  more  closely  to  the  standards,  and 
were  more  ehurchfy  in  their  ideas,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Westminster  Era,  than  a  large  portion  of  the  North- 
em  churehes,  who  came  nearer  the  Congregational  in- 
fluence of  New  England.  It  was  the  united  opposil  ion 
of  the  Southern  churches  to  what  claimed  to  be  a  more 
liberal  Presbyterianism  which  in  large  part  caused 
the  division  of  1837  into  Old  and  New  School  bodies. 
Since  the  separation  in  1861,  the  Southern  bq^dy  has 
grown  even  more  strict  in  its  views  of  the  standards, 
and  the  jure  diviiio  character  of  Chureh  government. 
But,  with  all  their  zeal  for  a  strict  construction  of  the 
standards  of  doctrine  and  order,  the  Southern  churches 
have  ever  been  distinguished  fur  their  interest  in  pro- 
tracted meetings  and  services  of  religion.  The  custom 
is  almost  universal  of  holding  protracted  services  of 
several  days'  or  weeks'  duration  in  the  churches  at  one 
or  more  communion  services  in  the  year,  as  the  indica- 
tion of  the  special  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  sug- 
gest ;  and  most  frequently  at  such  meetings  there  is  a 
revival  in  the  hearts  of  God's  people,  and  awakenings 
of  greater  or  less  extent  among  the  unconverted.  The 
special  labors  of  evangelists  such  as  Moody  and  Sankey, 
and  Whittle  and  Bliss,  have  not  been  enjoyed  to  any 
great  extent  in  the  Southern  churches.  It  is  an  opin- 
ion generally  accepted  among  the  Southern  ministry 
that  there  is  great  advantage,  especially  in  a  sparsely 
populated  region  but  partially  supplied  with  the  means 
of  grace,  in  bringing  the  Gospel  to  bear  for  successive 
days  upon  the  minds  of  men.  In  this  way  their  thoughts 
can  be  more  eSectually  withdrawn  from  their  worldly 
connections  and  pleasures,  and  fixed  more  intently  upon 
the  great  matter  of  salvation.  Hence  the  evangelists 
found  that  neither  their  methods  nor  their  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  of  salvation  by  grace  only,  through  faith, 
was  much  of  a  novelty  to  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
churches. 

It  has  proved  to  be  a  great  drawback  to  the  proper 
influence  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  that, 
owing  partly  to  its  poverty,  partly  from  lying  out  of  the 
chief  lines  of  the  travel  and  commerce  with  Europe, 
and  partly  from  lack  of  great  commercial  cities  with 
their  accumulated  capital,  its  learned  men  are  able  to 
publish  very  little,  and  its  journals  are  of  necessity  pro- 
vincial in  their  character,  and  therefore  the  world  at 
large  knows  little  of  them.  Besides,  so  vast  is  the  ter- 
ritory covered  by  this  Church,  and  so  diverse  the  local 
interests,  that  instead  of  patronage  being  concentrated 
upon  one  or  two  great  religious  journals,  it  is  divided 
between  some  seven  or  eight,  none  of  which  has  power 
enough  to  make  itself  felt  abroad.  The  Southern  Pret- 
bytrriim  Revievr,  a  quarterly  journal  of  thirty  years' 
standing,  now  published  under  the  super^■isiun  of  the 
professors  in  the  two  theological  seminaries,  compares 
most  favorably  in  learning  and  ability  with  any  theo- 
logical quarterly  in  this  country ;  yet,  being  published 
in  the  interior  of  South  Carolina,  without  the  aid  of  the 
machinery  Jif  a  great  publishing- house  to  bring  it  be- 
fore the  world,  it  is  little  known  outside  the  circle  of  its 
local  patrons  and  admirers. 

In  view  of  the  calamities  which  have  befallen  this 
body  of  Presbyterians  during  the  sixteen  years  of  its 
histori-,  bringing  poverty  and  distress  upon  so  large  a 
part  of  its  people,  its  success,  so  far,  has  been  remarka- 
ble.   In  view  of  the  vast  territory  to  be  evangelized 
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which  is  covered  by  it,  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  poor  ignorant  negroes,  ever  tending  backward  to 
heathenism,  who  must  depend  upon  this  Church  very 
largely  for  a  form  of  the  Gospel  that  will  enlighten  and 
civilize  them,  no  body  of  Presbyterians  in  the  world 
has  a  greater  work  to  do,  or,  in  proportion  to  the  work 
to  be  done,  less  financial  ability  to  sustain  it. 

18.  Phesbytebian  Chusch  in  Canada. — In  this 
British  dominion  the  Presbyterians  are  in  point  of 
numbers  the  third  among  the  religious  denominations, 
being  only  exceeded  by  the  Koman  Catholics  and  the 
Church  of  England.  Presbyterianism  dates  in  Canada 
at  least  from  the  conquest,  in  1759.  Its  first  exponent 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Rev.  George  Henry.  He 
appeared  in  Quebec  as  early  as  1765,  and  was  the  chap- 
lain of  a  British  regiment  stationed  there.  In  1784  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Spark  went  there,  and  in  1787  the  first 
Presbyterian  congregation  was  organized.  It  was  com- 
posed principally  of  soldiers.  In  1780  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Bethune,  a  minister  of  the  Kirk  who  had  come  from 
Scotland  as  chaplain  of  a  Highland  regiment,  preached 
first  in  Montreal,  and  afterwards  organized  several  con- 
gregations in  the  county  of  Glengary.  In  Montreal 
itself,  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized  in 
1790.  They  built  St.  Gabriel  Street  Church,  which  is 
still  used  as  a  Presbyterian  church,  and  is  the  oldest 
Protestant  church  in  Canada.  l:^viou8  to  the  comple- 
tion of  their  own  structure  they  worshipped,  by  per- 
mission of  the  RecoUet  Fathers,  in  a  Knman  Catholic 
Church.  In  recognition  of  these  kind  oflices,  "  The  So- 
ciety of  Presbyterians,"  as  they  were  then  called,  pre- 
sented the  good  fathers  with  "  two  hogsheads  of  Span- 
ish wine  and  a  box  of  candles,"  which  were  "  thankfully 
accepted" — a  manifestation  of  friendly  feeling  between 
Romanists  and  Protestants  which  continues  to  this  day. 
In  1803  the  first  Presbytery  of  Montreal  was  organized 
by  two  ministers  and  one  elder;  and  for  years  after  the 
development  of  Presbyterianism  was  slow.  In  Upper 
Canada,  now  known  as  the  Province  of  Ontario,  the  pi- 
oneers of  Presbyterianism  were  sent  out  by  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church.  One  of  the  principal  laborers  thus  sent 
was  the  Rev.  Robert  M'Dowell,  who  was  appointed  by 
the  classis  of  Albany  as  their  missionary  to  Canada  iu 
1798.  He  itinerated  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Up- 
per Canada,  forming  and  fostering  congregations  in  va- 
rious pUces.  He  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  in  1841. 
The  Rev.  W.  Smart,  who  was  sent  out  from  England  in 
1811,  and  who  labored  long  and  faithfully  in  Brockville ; 
the  Rev.W.  Bell,  sent  out  from  Scotland  in  1817;  the 
Rev.  William  Jenkins,  originally  from  Scotland,  who 
went  to  Canada  from  the  United  States  in  1817;  the 
Rev.  Robert  IJoyd,  from  the  Synoil  of  Ulster,  ordained  in 
1821 ;  and  the  Rev.  James  Harris,  also  from  Ireland,  who 
began  his  labors  in  1820  as  pastor  of  the  first  Presbyte- 
rian church  in  York  (now  Toronto),  were  among  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Presbyterian  Church  iu  Canada.  To  King- 
ston and  a  few  other  places  ministers  were,  on  applica- 
tion, sent  out  by  presbyteries  in  Scotland,  the  Rev.  John 
Barclay  being  the  first  minister  of  Kingston.  In  1825, 
the  Glasgow  Colonial  Society  was  formed,  which  sent 
out  many  ministers  to  Lower  and  Upper  Canada,  as  well 
as  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  These  minis- 
ters were  all  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  1827  bishop 
Strachan,  of  Toronto,  published  an  ecclesiastical  chart 
of  Upper  Canada,  in  which  the  Church  of  England  was 
said  to  have  thirty  ministers,  while  two  only  belonged 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland—"  one  of  whom,"  it  was  fur- 
ther alleged,  "  had  made  application  to  be  received  into 
the  Anglican  Communion."  A  change,  however,  was 
at  hand.  The  tide  of  immigration  had  begtm  to  flow 
in  the  direction  of  Canada,  bringing  large  numbers  of 
Presbyterians  from  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Ireland. 
Societies  also  began  to  be  formed  in  Scotland  "  for  pro- 
moting the  religious  interests  of  Scottish  settlers  in 
British  North  America."  Presbyterianism  had  taken 
root  in  Canada ;  it  now  began  to  make  rapid  progress. 
The  supply  of  Scottiih  ministers  being  necessarily  cut 


off,  owing  to  the  ecclesiastical  condition  of  the  countir, 
these  provinces  were  at  this  time  thrown  almost  en- 
tirely on  their  own  resources.  In  1831  was  formed 
"  The  Sj-nod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada  in 
connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland."  On  its  first 
roll  were  26  ministers.  "  The  United  Synod  of  Upper 
Canada,"  consisting  chiefly  of  ministers  of  the  Associate 
Church  of  Scotland,  with  some  from  Ireland,  had  formed 
about  1819,  but  in  1840  was  amalgamated  with  the 
synod  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
then  numbered  82  ministers.  Several  ministers  from 
the  Secession  Church  of  Scotland  came  to  Canada  about 
1832,  and  the  number  was  increased  from  lime  to  time. 
They  were  organized  as  the  Missionary  Synod  of  the 
United  Secession  Church,  and  known  afterwards  as  the 
Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada. 
In  1844,  the  year  after  the  disruption  of  the  Church  vt 
Scotland,  a  division  took  place  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Canada  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland ;  25  ministers  agreeing  with  the  Free  Church 
o(  Scotland  withdrew,  and  formed  themselves  into  *-  The 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland."  The  synod  formed 
immediately  founded  a  theological  hall  at  Toronto  un- 
der the  name  of  "  Knox  College."  The  United  Presby- 
terians also  instituted  a  theological  hall  at  London. 
The  synod  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
having  in  1841  obtained  a  royal  charter  for  Queeu's 
University  and  College  at  Kingston,  set  themselves  to 
work  for  its  better  equipment.  Then  began  a  struggle 
for  pre-eminence  between  three  vigorous  branches  of 
the  Church.  With  varying  success,  each  maintained  a 
separate  existence  for  seventeen  years.  To  Nora  Sco- 
tia and  New  Brunswick  the  first  Presbyterian  ministers 
were  sent  from  Scotland  by  the  Burgher  and  Anti- 
Burgher  synods.  A  missionary'  was  also  sent  in  17G8 
by  the  United  synods  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
About  1769  the  real  work  of  building  up  a  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Nova  Scotia  may  be  said  to  have  begun,  the 
Rev.  David  Smith  and  the  Rev.  Daniel  Cock  having 
been  sent  out  by  the  Burgher  or  Associate  Synod  of 
Scotland.  Seventeeu  years  afterwards,  the  Rev.  James 
McGregor  was  sent  out  by  the  Anti-Burgher  or  Genera] 
Associate  Synod.  From  these  l^ginnings  grew  up  the 
Presbytery  of  Truro  (Burgher),  established  in  1786,  and 
the  Presbytery  of  Pictou  (.\nti-Burgher),  in  1795.  In 
1817  these  united,  forming  "The  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Nova  Scotia."  This  was  the  first  colonial  union  of 
which  there  is  any  record.  Ministers  from  the  Church 
of  Scotland  came  at  a  later  date.  This  Church  was  fint 
represented  in  these  provinces  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Rns- 
sel,  called  to  be  minister  of  St,  Matthew's  Church,  Hali- 
fax, in  1784.  But  thirty-two  years  intervened  before 
it  could  be  said  to  have  effected  a  permanent  lodgment. 
Iu  1833  seven  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Sotiland 
formed  themselves  into  the  Synod  of  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island  (the  Presbytery 
of  New  Brunswick,  however,  declined  to  enter  into  the 
compact,  and  in  1835  constituted  itself  the  Synod  of 
New  Brunswick).  The  Synod  of  Nova  Scotia  grew 
apace,  and  when  the  division  came,  in  1844,  it  had 
outnumbered  its  elder  sister.  But  now  it  was  well- 
nigh  extinguished.  Some  of  its  ministers  returned  to 
Scotland,  others  joined  the  Free  Church  in  these  prov- 
inces. Three  only  maintained  their  former  connection. 
The  synod  became  defunct  in  1843,  and  was  not  resus- 
citated till  1854,  when  it  again  put  forth  energetic  ef- 
forts to  recover  its  lost  ground.  In  Canada  the  new 
body,  founded  in  1844,  in  sympathy  with  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  took,  as  we  have  said,  the  name  of 
'■  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada."  In  1861,  after 
several  years  spent  in  negotiations,  this  body  and  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  united  luider 
the  designation  of  "  The  Canada  Presbyterian  Church," 
the  corresponding  bodies  in  the  Lower  I'rovinces  uniting 
under  the  name  of  "The  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
Lower  Provinces."  "  The  Synwl  of  the  Canada  Pres- 
byterian Church"  entered  on  a  prosperous  career,  with 
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1  roll  of  226  minUten,  of  whom  128  had  belonged  to  the 
Ciiuda  Presbyterian  Church  and  68  to  the  United  Pres- 
brterian  Church.  In  1870  the  supreme  court  of  this 
Church  was  for  the  first  time  constituted  as  a  General 
Aseembly,  In  1868  the  synods  of  Nova  Sootia  and 
Mew  Brunswick  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland  were  united  into  one  synod.  The  synods  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Churoh  and  the  Free  Church 
bad  already  united,  namely,  in  1860.  Thus  the  way 
was  prepared  throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for 
comprehensive  union.  In  September,  >1 874,  there  were 
(omittiag  a  few  congregations  connected  with  organ- 
iiations  in  the  United  States)  four  Presbyterian  bodies 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  viz. :  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Canada  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland;  the  Canada  Presbyterian  Church;  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  Nova  Sootia,  New  Brunswick, 
and  adjoining  provinces;  and  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  Lower  Provinces.  In  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(if  Canada  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland 
there  were  11  presbyteries  and  12*2  ministers;  in  the 
Canada  Presbyterian  Church,  19  presbyteries  and  829 
miniatets;  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  Nova  Scotia, 
etc,  6  presbyteries  and  81  ministers;  and  in  the  Presby- 
leriao  Church  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  10  presbyteries 
and  124  ministers.  There  were  theological  colleges  in 
Toronto  and  Montreal  belonging  to  the  Canada  Presby- 
terian Church ;  at  Kingston  and  Quebec,  to  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Canada  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland ;  and  at  Halifax,  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  Lower  Provinces.  Nearly  one  hdf  of  the  minis- 
ters in  the  several  provinces  have  been  supplied  by  the 
theolt^cal  colleges  of  the  country.  From  the  date  of 
the  onion  above  referred  to,  overtures  having  reference 
u>  a  yet  more  comprehensive  union  began  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  supreme  courts  of  all  the  churches  in 
British  North  America.  Increaseil  facilities  for  inter- 
communication helped  to  make  the  proposal  at  least 
possible  of  accomplishment.  The  confederation  of  the 
inorince*  which  now  form  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
having  been  consummated  in  1867,  there  naturally  fol- 
lowed a  strong  desire  for  that  ecclesiastical  union  which 
bad  long  been  contemplated.  This  desire  was  shared 
by  many  who  had  previously  opposed  such  a  union. 
Formal  n^otiations  were  commenced  in  1870  in  all  the 
provinces,  culminating  in  the  union  which  was  happily 
coDsommated  Jime  16,  1876,  in  the  city  of  Montreal, 
when  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada  in  connection 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Canada  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  Church  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  in  con- 
nection with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  Presby- 
ttrian  Church  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  declaring  iheir 
belief  that  it  would  be  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  cause  of  Christ  that  they  should  imite, 
and  thus  form  one  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Domin- 
ion, were  formally  united  under  the  name  of  "  The  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Canada."  The  aggregate  of  the 
Cnited  Church  at  that  date  was  634  ministers,  1119 
congregations,  90,658  communicants,  and  a  population 
mider  its  instruction  of  about  650,000.  Statistics  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  as  they  were  reported 
to  the  General  Assembly  in  June,  1876,  then  showed  it 
to  contun  4  synods,  38  presbyteries,  1076  congregations, 
664  ministers,  82,186  communicants,  and  59,949  Sabbath- 
scholars.  The  contributions  for  all  purposes  amounted 
t«  t%9,690 ;  of  this  sum  $418,058  were  paid  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  ministry,  925,472  for  home  mission  work, 
116,173  for  foreign  missions,  and  f  11,219  for  missions 
among  the  French  Canadians. 

I.  The  home  miaioru  of  the  Chnrch  are  co-extensive 
with  this  vast  dominion.  Their  history  is  simply  the 
history  of  the  Church  itself — one  of  continuous,  steady 
I>r<s;ress.  In  the  eariy  years  of  Presbyterianism  in 
Canada,  owing  chiefly  to  the  lack  of  ministers,  many 
can  in  their  lot  with  those  branches  of  the  Church 
whose  miwionaries  first  supplied  them  with  the  means 
of  grace.  Others,  filled  with  romantic  attachment  to 
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the  Church  of  their  fathers,  waited  long  and  patiently, 
and  instances  are  not  wanting  of  '■  vacant  congrega- 
tions" assembling  themselves  for  public  worship  for 
years  together  to  hear  sermons  read  by  one  of  their  el- 
ders, or  to  be  exhorted  by  "  the  men"  whom  they  rec- 
ognised as  their  temporary-  leaders.  The  work  divides 
itself  into  two  distinct  departments:  1,  the  opening  up 
of  new  fields,  and  supplying  ordinances  to  purely  mis- 
sion stations;  2,  to  aid  weak  congregations  in  the  sup- 
port of  their  ministers.  The  number  of  purely  mission 
fields  occupied  in  the  western  section  in  1876'  was  130, 
including  300  preaching-stations,  with  8000  communi- 
cants. The  average  Sabbath  attendance  at  these  sta- 
tions was  about  16,000  in  the  aggregate.  There  were 
also  78  supplemented  congregations  with  settled  pastors 
receiving  granU  fVom  $60  to  $300  each  per  annum  from 
the  home  mission  fund.  The  number  of  missionaries 
employed  was  as  follows :  35  ministers  and  licentiates ; 
59  theological  students;  44catechists;  12Iay  catechists 
— in  all  150  missionaries.  The  grants  made  for  1877  to 
home  mission  fields  amounted  to  about  $20,000,  to  sup- 
plemented congregations  $10,000,  and  for  contingencies 
$2500,  making  in  all  $82,500.  The  eastern  sections, 
although  small  in  comparison  with  the  immense  terri- 
tory assigned  to  the  Western  Committee,  have  a  mis- 
sion field  which  is  neither  very  limited,  very  compact, 
nor  very  easily  wrought.  It  embraces  some  nine  or  ten 
groups  of  stations  requiring  missionary  services.  The 
greater  part  of  the  work  is  done  by  student  catechists, 
I  of  whom  many  were  employed  in  1877.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  eight  Gaelic  catechists  are  employed  in 
Cape  Breton,  and  other  parts  of  Nova  Scotia.  An  in- 
I  teresting  mission  field  was  recently  entered  upon  in 
New  Brunswick.  It  is  known  as  "  The  New  Kincar- 
dine Colony,"  and  is  described  as  "  a  little  bit  of  Scot- 
1  land  transplanted  bodily  into  the  forests  of  New  Bruns- 
I  wick."  Another  has  been  opened  in  a  long-neglected 
,  part  of  Newfoundland.  The  annual  expenditure  for 
.  home  missions  in  this  section  is  about  $3500,  and  for 
supplementing  the  stipends  of  ministers  in  weak  con- 
gregations about  $4000. 

In  addition  to  the  work  above  mentioned,  misaons 
of  a  special  character  are  maintained.  Of  such  is  the 
mission  to  the  lumbermen,  instituted  seven  years  prior 
to  the  union  by  the  branch  of  the  Church  in  connection 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  object  of  this  mis- 
sion is  to  supply  the  ordinances  of  religion  to  the  large 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  forests  during  the  win- 
ter. These  are  visited  by  ministers,  and  supplied  with 
copies  of  the  Scriptures,  tracts,  and  other  literature  in 
French  and  English.  The  average  number  annually 
employed  in  this  branch  of  industri-,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Upper  Ottawa,  is  about  6000  men.  The  amount 
expended  on  their  behalf  is  about  $660  per  annum. 

Perhaps  in  no  department  of  Church  work  arc  there 
more  hopeful  and  encouraging  signs  of  progress  than  in 
that  under  the  care  of  the  Assembly's  Board  of  French 
Evangelization,  which  has  for  its  herculean  task  the 
emancipation  of  1,250,000  French  Koman  Catholics. 
Previous  to  1875  missionary  efforts  in  this  direction 
had  been  condncted  on  a  limited  scale  by  the  several 
churches.  Since  the  union  a  great  impetus  has  been 
given  to  the  work,  which  is  now  assuming  large  pro- 
portions. In  the  service  of  the  board  there  are  at  pres- 
ent forty  missionaries,  colporteurs,  and  teachers,  several 
of  whom  were  at  one  time  priests  of  the  Church  of  Kome. 
In  Nova  Scotia  an  ordained  missionary  labors  in  a  wide 
field  with  a  fair  measure  of  success.  He  reports  125 
Romanists  having  embraced  Protestantism  through  his 
instrumentality  during  the  year  1876.  In  the  province 
of  New  Brunswick  there  are  three  French  missions,  each 
making  steady  progress.  In  the  province  of  Quebec 
there  are  twelve  rural  missions,  maintaining  Sabbath- 
schools,  besides  the  ordinary  services.  In  Ottawa,  the 
capital  of  the  Dominion,  the  board  emplovs  two  mis- 
'  sionaries,  who  minister  to  about  250  persons.  In  Que- 
I  bee  city— the  stronghold  of  popery  in  Canada— a  church 
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waa  erected  in  1876,  the  first  Freoch  Protestant  church 
built  ill  the  city. 

2.  The  staff  o(  foreign  missionaries  consists  at  present 
of  ten  ordained  ministers,  one  calccbist,  who  acts  as  su- 
perintendent of  schools,  and  three  female  missionaries. 
These  are  assisted  by  a  Urge  number  of  trained  native 
teachers.  The  salaries  of  the  ordained  missionaries  av- 
erage about  91200  each ;  their  assistants  receive  from 
$400  to  $600  each  per  annum.  The  Church  contrib- 
utes annually  towards  the  expenditure,  in  connection 
with  the  mission-ship  Daij-tprxag,  $1200.  The  fields 
are  four  in  number : 

(1.)  Tkt  New  Hebridet. — ^This  is  the  oldest  and  most 
distant.  It  origiiuited  with  the  late  Dr.  John  Geddie, 
formerly  a  minuter  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Branch 
of  the  Church  at  Cavendish,  Prince  Edward  Island,  who 
landed  on  the  island  of  Aneityum  on  July  13,  1848. 
This  is  no  place  to  enter  upon  the  details  of  Ur.  Ueddie's 
life's  work.  Few  missionaries  have  been  more  success- 
ful, and  no  higher  encomium  need  be  associated  with 
his  name  than  these  touching  words  inscribed  on  a  tab- 
let recently  erected  to  his  memory  on  the  wall  of  the 
chapel  where  he  was  wont  to  preach :  "  When  he  came 
here  there  were  no  Christians,  and  when  be  went  away 
there  were  no  heathens."  Since  the  commencement  of 
this  mission  twelve  missionaries,  with  their  wives,  have 
gene  from  Xova  Scotia  to  labor  in  this  field. 

(2.)  Trinidad. — The  mission  to  the  Coolies  of  Trini- 
dad was  begun  in  1869  by  the  Rev.  John  Morton,  also 
a  minister  of  the  Church  of  the  Lower  Provinces.  In 
1871  he  was  joined  by  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Urant,  and  more 
recently  by  the  Rev.  T.homas  Christie.  Fifteen  schools 
have  been  opened.  Churches  have  also  been  built,  and 
a  number  of  native  assistants  take  part  in  the  work, 
which,  notwithstanding  many  difficulties,  is  making 
satisfactory  progress.  The  number  of  Coolie  children 
imder  instruction  is  600,  and  the  missionary  reports  that 
13  in  one  school  can  repeat  the  whole  of  the  Shorter 
Catechism.  The  number  of  Coolies  on  the  island  is 
about  15,000. 

(3.)  Formota.  —  This  is  one  of  the  Church's  most 
promising  foreign  mission  fields.  It  was  begun  in  1872 
by  the  Rev.  (i.  L.  M'Kay,  of  the  Canada  Presbyterian 
Church.  In  1875  he  was  joined  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Fra- 
ser,  M.D.,  as  a  medical  missionary.  In  these  five  years 
there  have  been  erected  ten  chapels  and  two  mission- 
houses.  Five  hundred  of  the  natives  have  renounced 
idolatry,  and  regularly  attend  Christian  services.  Sev- 
enty-five have,  after  careful  preparation  and  examina- 
tion, been  admitted  as  communicants.  There  are  five 
schools  with  native  teachers,  and  nine  native  students 
are  under  training  for  missionary'  work. 

(4.)  Indiit, — Previous  to  the  union  the  Canada  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  the  Church  in  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  had 
each  broken  ground  in  India  by  sending  female  mis- 
sionaries. In  1874  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Campbell,  a  minister 
of  the  last-named  Church,  offered  himself  for  foreign 
mission  work.  He  has  since  proceeded  to  Madras  as  a 
missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada.  At 
the  same  time  the  Rev.  James  Douglas  also  accepted  an 
appointment  u>  labor  at  Indore. 

Next  to  the  New  Hebrides,  ibc  Juvenile  Mission  to 
India,  instituted  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada 
in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  is  the  old- 
est foreign  mission  of  the  Church.  It  was  originated 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  has  always  been  supported 
liy  a  number  of  Sabbath-schools  and  the  voluntary  of- 
ferings of  a  few  friends.  The  annual  contributions  re- 
ceived by  the  treasurer  have  been  steadily  increasing 
for  some  years.  Besides  supporting  four  Zenana  day- 
schools  and  a  fiible-wuman,  this  juvenile  agency  pro- 
vides for  the  education  of  about  forty  orphan  children 
in  India. 

3.  Collega.— Queen's  University  and  College  at  Rings- 
ton,  founded  in  1840,  is  the  oldest.  It  was  projected 
by  the  branch  of  the  Church  formerly  in  connection 


with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  is  the  only  one  that 
possesses  the  power  of  granting  degrees.  It  oombinti 
the  faculties  of  arts  and  theology.  Since  its  establish- 
ment Queen's  has  educated  more  than  100  miaisten  for 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  combined  reaoorces  and 
equipment  of  the  Canadian  Presbyterian  colleges  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows: 
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The  General  Assembly  anthorizea  an  annual  oollectioo 
to  be  made  in  all  the  congregations  on  behalf  of  its  the- 
ological colleges.  In  addition  to  the  abore-mentioocd 
theological  colleges,  there  is  a  collegiate  institute  at 
Winnipeg,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Manitoba ;  it 
is  controlled  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  suppoded 
by  the  Church  at  large.  This  institution  has  two  pro- 
fessors— one  of  science  and  literature,  and  one  of  clas- 
sics; also  a  lecturer  in  philosophy. 

4.  Penodioafa.— Each  of  the  churches  previooa  to  1875 
published  a  monthly  magazine  for  the  diffusion  of  mis- 
sionary information  and  general  religious  intelligence. 
So  that  at  the  time  of  the  union  there  were  four  such 
magazines — two  in  the  maritime  provinces,  one  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  and  oue  in  the  province  of  Quebec: 
Three  of  these  had  outlived  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  General  Assembly  agreed  that  tbeie 
should  be  but  one  periodical  for  the  whole  Church,  is- 
sued under  its  sanction,  to  be  called  The  Pratgterim 
Record,  and  to  be  published  monthly  in  the  city  of 
Montreal,  at  the  rate  of  twenty -five  cents  per  copy  pet 
annum.  The  first  number  of  this  periodical  was  pol^ 
lished  in  January,  1876.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  it 
bad  attained  a  circulation  of  86,000  copies  monthly. 

6.  A  few  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Can- 
ada in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  refused 
to  enter  into  the  union  with  the  Canada  Presbyterian 
Church,  and,  after  the  union  was  consummated,  de- 
clared themselves  to  constitute  the  Synod  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  This  synod  met  in 
Montreal  in  June,  1876.  The  Kev.  David  Watson  wa> 
appointed  moderator.  Trustees  were  appointed  for  the 
various  funds  of  the  synod,  and  the  usual  committees 
were  also  appointed.  A  petition  was  presented  from 
the  congregation  of  West  King,  praying  for  onlinanoee 
in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  com- 
plaining of  the  proceedings  which  had  resulted  in  their 
being  deprived  of  their  Church  property.  A  list  was 
presented  of  congregations  in  similar  circumstances.  It 
was  agreed  that  a  commission  with  synodical  powers 
be  appointed  to  watch  such  cases,  and,  if  that  were 
called  for,  to  appoint  a  deputation  to  proceed  to  Edin- 
burgh and  attend  the  next  General  Assembly,  or  the 
meetings  at  any  time  of  the  Colonial  Committee  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  See,  besides  the  article  in  Blai- 
kic.  Sketch  of  the  PreA.  Chursk  throughout  the  WorU, 
p.  49  sq.,  the  references  at  the  end  of  the  article  Psss- 

BVTERIANISM, 

19.  Presbyterian  Churches  opCoioaiES  op  na 
British  Empire, — Besides  the  above  in  Canada,  there 
are  the  following.  In  the  account  of  these  ve  chiefly 
follow  the  report  of  the  late  Pan-Presbyterian  Council 
of  Edinburgh,  which  we  have  largely  used  in  the  preced- 
ing details: 

1.  .4us<ro/HiR  Prttbyterian  Ckurck. — In  1836,  while 
this  country  was  still  used  for  penal  colonization,  the 
Presbyterian  doctrine  found  its  exponent  in  Victoria  Id 
the  person  of  the  Rev.  Hr,  Clow,  a  retired  chapUiin  of  a 
Highland  regiment.     In  1838  a  missionary  preacher 
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WIS  tent  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  Melbourne,  and 
MOO  others  went  over,  and,  until  1846,  Presbjrterianism 
in  this  colony  was  wholly  dependent  on  the  Kirk. 
After  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1851,  and  the  consequent 
rapid  settlement  of  the  colony,  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
Church  sent  a  number  of  ministers ;  and,  by  1859,  when 
a  union  of  the  different  Presbyterian  churches  was  pro- 
posed, there  were  congregations  representing  the  tegular 
Kirk,  the  Free  Church,  and  the  United  Presbyterian, 
besides  many  smaller  bo<Ues.  A  complete  union  of  all 
thete  various  Presbyterians  was  finally  effected  in  1867, 
oo  the  abolition  of  state  aid. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Victoria  has  been  formed 
OD  the  Scottish  modeL  In  all  its  distinctive  principles 
it  remains  loyal  to  the  parent  Church.  While  it  has 
asserted  an  independent  position  for  itself,  it  has  adopted 
ihe  Westminster  Confession  and  Catechisms,  and  the 
S«oad  Book  of  Discipline,  as  its  standards.  Some  va- 
riations have  been  admitted  on  administration.  For 
example — (I.)  The  General  Assembly  is  not  a  represen- 
Utive  body.  (2.)  The  Commission,  which  meets  six 
months  after  the  Assembly,  deals  not  only  with  matters 
Stat  to  it,  but  with  all  matters  of  which  due  notice  has 
been  given ;  bat  its  decisions  in  these  hitter  are  subject 
to  review  by  the  next  General  Assembly.  (8.)  It  has 
no  synods.  (4.)  And  no  deacons'  courts.  The  secular 
aHaiis  are  intrusted  to  a  committee  elected  by  the  con- 
gRgatioo,^>na  half  of  whom  retire  every  year.  (6.) 
Adherents  as  well  as  communicants  are  allowed  to  vote 
for  the  first  minister  of  a  newly  formed  congregation. 
(6.)  The  use  of  hymns  and  of  instrumental  music  has 
been  allowed,  and  congregations  have  almost  without 
exception,  and  with  wonderful  unanimity,  availed 
themselves  of  the  allowance.  The  hymn-book  of  the 
English  Presbyterian  Church  has  been  sanctioned  and 
recommended.  (7.)  Further,  the  Assembly  has  sanc- 
tioned a  "  Book  of  Prayers  for  Social  Worship,"  which 
has  been  compiled  with  the  view  of  assisting  Christian 
men  in  the  bush  to  hold  service  where  a  minister  is  not 
STsilable. 

The  following  statistics  will  give  an  approximate 
riew  of  the  present  numerical  and  financial  state  of  the 
Church: 

Presbyterian  population 180,(100 

Futoral  chsigee  MA 

Wobiers  settled  In  pastoral  charges lt» 

Cnstisched  ministers  supplying  vacancies  and 

new  stations 10 

Eldere. 400 

Allending  divine  service 00,000 

CaniainDicants 1A,000 

Chorcbes  (besides  halls  and  school-houses) 234 

Sittings  in  chnrclies 88,0(iO 

Sibbath-schools ««4 

Teachers 4,100 

Scb..l«r» 88,000 

Bible  classes 18 

Scholars l.SOO 

Income  for  all  purposes,  18TS-T« XSO.OOO 

Ctplul  rnuds  hela  In  trust  for  various  schemes..  £tu,6it 

The  schemes  of  the  Church  embrace  two  departments, 
ministerial  and  missionary : 

(I.)  MmitteriaL — In  order  to  make  suitable  provision 
for  the  ministry,  the  following  funds  have  been  estab- 
lished—(a.)  A  capital  fund  for  the  endowment  and  sup- 
port of  a  theological  hall,  established  in  1865,  with  four 
chaiis— Systematic  Theology,  Apologetics,  Church  His- 
lory,  and  Exegetics — held  provisionally  by  four  minis- 
ters of  the  Church,  and  attended  by  fifteen  students,  of 
vbom  five  are  studying  with  a  view  to  mission  work. 
£90,000  will  be  re(|uired  for  the  endowment  of  these 
four  chairs.  jei4,000  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church,  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  £900.  Two 
university  scbolaiships  of  £50  and  £25  respectively 
have  been  founded  for  intending  theological  students, 
>nd  two  theological  scholarships  of  the  same  amounts. 
But  the  larger  of  these  is  not  confined  to  Presbyterian 
todents.  It  is  open  to  all  denominations.  The  As- 
Kmbly  raises  additional  scholarships,  when  needed,  by 
•nbaeriptioD.    (6.)  A  sostentatian  fund,  for  the  more 


adequate  support  of  the  ministry,  aims  at  securing 
a  nmimttm  stipend  of  £800  to  every  minister.  Con- 
gregations lodge  their  moneys  monthly  in  the  poet- 
oBice  savings  bank.  Their  ministers  draw  the  deposits 
once  a  quarter  to  the  extent  of  £800  a  year.  The 
balance  that  remains  undrawn,  if  any,  accrues  to  the 
general  sustentation  fund,  which  is  distributed  among 
ministers  wfa^  stipend  falls  short  of  the  minimum, 
with  the  proviso,  however,  that  no  congregation  re- 
ceives more  than  £60.  Last  year  88  out  of  122  minis- 
ters participated  in  the  fund.  The  income  was  derived 
from  the  following  sources:  Congregational  subscrip- 
tions, £866  ;  donations  of  £100  each  from  eight  gentle- 
men, £800 ;  small  donations  and  legacy,  £874 ;  interest 
from  savings  bank,  £85,  in  all  £2075.  (c)  A  capital 
fund,  fur  the  support  of  aged  and  infirm  ministers;  in- 
stituted not  only  in  the  interest  of  ministers,  but  as 
emphatically  of  congregations,  to  relie^-e  them,  in  some 
measure,  at  least,  from  a  veiy  painful  burden,  and  to 
insure  their  enjoying  the  ministrations  of  men  in  the 
prime  and  vigor  of  life.  It  is  raised  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, and  by  a  payment  of  £26,  spread  over  five 
years,  from  every  minister.  The  allowance  is  £50  per 
annum,  with  £2  for  every  year  beyond  five  that  the  an- 
nuitant has  held  a  charge.  (<i)  A  fund  for  the  support 
of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  ministers,  raised 
by  a  minister's  rate  of  £5  per  annum,  and  an  annual 
congregational  collection.  In  1876  these  two  sources 
of  income  yielded  £990.  Interest  on  capital,  £1063 ;  in 
all  £2058.  Annuities  to  twenty  widows  and  twenty- 
four  orphans,  £965.  The  annuity  is  £60,  with  £10  for 
each  child  below  eighteen.  The  latter  sum  is  doubled 
when  both  parents  are  dead.  By  these  respective  agen- 
cies provision  is  made  for  the  ministry  in  its  four  stages 
— when  training  for  work,  when  at  work,  when  past 
work,  and  when  finally  done  with  work. 

(II.)  Jfusjoiinry.— Comprised  unijer  two  branches — 
home  and  heathen  missions :  (u.)  The  home  mission  is 
charged  with — (1)  securing  a  supply  of  ministers;  (2) 
admitting  accredited  ministers  from  other  churches;  (8) 
assisting  presbyteries  in  supplying  vacancies;  and  (4) 
fostering  mission-stations.  As  the  Church,  in  planting 
itself  in  a  new  land,  is  essentially  a  home  mission,  and 
as  the  demand  for  ministers  has  always  been  ahead  of 
the  supply,  little  has  been  attempted  outside  its  own 
community.  One  or  two  of  the  larger  congregations 
have,  however,  been  vigorously  prosecuting,  while  oth- 
ers are  commencing,  territorial  work  at  their  own  hand. 
The  committee  have  received  generous  assistance  from 
the  home  churches  in  the  way  of  ministerial  supply. 
But  the  need  is  by  no  means  abated.  At  this  moment 
at  least  twelve  men  are  urgently  required,  (i.)  The 
heathen  mission  embraces  three  departments:  (1.)  The 
Chinese,  of  whom  there  are  alwut  17,000  in  Victoria. 
They  are  scattered  in  groups  of  two  or  three  hundred 
over  the  colony.  They  are  generally  of  an  inferior 
type,  but  are  very  accessible  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Gospel,  which  are  given  them  at  various  points  by  the 
Christian  churches.  The  Presbyterian  Mission  has 
taken  the  form  for  the  present  of  a  seminarj-  for  train- 
ing Chinese  catechists.  It  is  conducted  by  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Church,  assisted  by  Mr.  Cheong,  a  Chi- 
nese student.  (2.)  The  Aborigines,  now  reduced  to 
about  1600,  Charles  Kingsley  and  others  have  put  the 
natives  of  Australia  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  of  ra- 
tional beings,  ''if  indeed  they  are  entitled  to  be  called 
men,"  It  seemed  as  if  they  were  likely  to  furnish  a 
link  in  the  ascending  development  of  humanity.  The 
Presbyterian  Mission  at  Rosmali  has  exploded  this  no- 
tion. It  is  under  the  charge  of  two  Moravian  brethren, 
and  furnishes  delightful  proofs  of  the  elevating  influence 
of  Christianity  even  upon  the  most  degraded  savage, 
while  the  children  of  the  school  have  outstripped  all 
their  competitors  in  the  State  schools  of  Victoria.  (3.) 
The  New  Hebrides,  in  conjunction  with  other  churches 
in  Scotland,  Canada,  and  Nova  Scotia.  The  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Victoria  maintains  a  contingent  of  two 
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muBionaries  on  this  interesting  flelil.  The  children  of 
the  Sabbath-schools  are  pledged  to  collect  £500  per  an- 
num for  the  maintenance  of  the  Zi(iy-»p/-t;ijr,  mission-ship. 
The  total  contributions  to  the  home  and  heathen  mis- 
sions in  1876  amounteil  to  £2220.  The  capital  invested 
funds  of  the  Church,  SepU  30, 1876,  were  as  follows : 

1.  Theological  Hall  endowmenU ; . . .  iei4,S90 

S.  Orniond  and  Pairlclc  Hamilton  scholarships...  8,000 

5.  Rokewood  Chnrch  endowment 1,000 

4.  Inflrm  Ministers'  Fund 8,209 

Si  Wldowdsnd  Orphans' Fnnd 18,'iOS 

6.  Brodie  Bequest  (Home-mission  work) «,000 

7.  Loan  Fund  for  church  and  man»e  building  (be- 

ing the  accumulation  of  Ave  years'  state  aid).    W-OOO 

Total X6(i,iB2 

There  are  two  colleges  in  connection  with  this  Church 
— one  for  boys,  under  the  principalship  of  Dr.  Morisoo, 
which  has  run  a  long  and  prosperous  career ;  the  other 
for  girls,  under  the  charge  of  the  Kev.  George  Tait,  was 
but  recently  opened. 

2.  Prabytti-ian  Church  of  New  South  Wakt.  —  In 
1802  about  a  dozen  Presbyterian  families,  living  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hawkesbory  Kiver,  resolved  to  meet  for 
the  worship  of  God  according  to  the  forms  of  their  fa- 
thers, though  they  bad  no  minister.  A  Mr,  James 
Mein  ministered  to  them  as  catechist.  At  a  cost  of 
£400  they  built  a  church,  which  bears  the  appropriate 
name  of  Ebenezer.  In  1823  Dr.  Lang  went  to  the  col- 
ony, the  first  Presbyterian  minister.  Onsiderable  ad- 
ditions were  made  thereafter,  but  the  histori'  of  the 
Church  was  not  harmonious,  and  various  divisions  took 
place.  At  length,  in  1865,  a  general  union  took  place, 
through  the  amalgamation  of  separate  bodies  corre- 
sponding to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Free  Church, 
and  the  IJnited  Presbyterian;  the  new  body  being  called 
"The  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  South  Wales." 

According  to  the  articles  of  union  the  Word  of  God 
is  the  supreme  and  only  authoritative  rule  of  faith  and 
practice  for  the  CKiirch;  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith,  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  the  Form  of 
Presbyterial  Church  Government,  the  Directory  for  the 
Public  Worship  of  (jiod,  and  the  .Second  Book  of  Disci- 
pline, are  the  subordinate  standards  of  this  Church ; 
explanations  are  then  given  as  to  the  relative  authority 
of  the  subordinate  standards,  the  renunciation  of  intol- 
erant principles,  and  the  recognition  of  the  spiritual 
independence  of  the  Church;  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Church  is  declared  to  be  independent  of  other  churches, 
and  ministers  and  probationers  from  other  Presbyterian 
churches  are  admissible  if  they  alTord  satisfactor}'  evi- 
dence of  their  qualifications  and  eligibility,  and  on  their 
subscribing  the  formula.  The  Church  has  prospered 
since  the  union,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of 
the  colony.  It  now  consists  of  7  presbyteries,  68  min- 
isters, 70  charges,  and  108  church-buildings.  It  has 
schemes  for  Church  Extension,  Foreign  Missions,  Sab- 
liath-schools,  Sustentation  Fund,  and  Church  and  Manse 
Fund;  its  foreign  missions  are  to  the  New  Hebrides 
and  the  Chinese ;  it  has  three  theological  tutors,  and  its 
estimated  total  income  for  1876  was  £15,000.  The 
minimum  stipend  is  £200  with,  or  £2o0  without,  a 
manse.  It  is  expected  that  £300  will  now  be  reached 
through  the  Sustentation  Fund.  The  legislature  hav- 
ing passed  an  act  for  the  establishment  of  denomina- 
tional colleges  affiliated  to  the  University  of  Sydney, 
•St.  Andrew's  Presbyterian  College  has  sprung  into  ex- 
istence. It  affords  a  home  for  young  men  attending  the 
university,  and  the  means  of  theological  education  for 
students  of  divinity.  The  General  Assembly  has'  en- 
acted that  after  1878  none  but  graduates  shall  be  ad- 
mitted as  candidates  for  the  office  of  the  ministry. 

Mitrion  Work.  —  Three  classes  are  recognised:  the 
aborigines,  the  Polynesian  tribes,  and  the  Chinese  in 
the  gold-fields.  The  aborigines  are  so  widely  scattered 
that  efforts  among  them  have  been  chietiy  desultory. 
A  <levoted  Chinese  catechist  labors  successfully  among 
his  countrymen  at  Sydney.  The  New  Hebrides  Mis- 
sion has  a  share  of  support  from  this  Church,  which  at 


one  time  supported  the  Bev.  James  D.  Gordon,  who, 
after  retumiug  to  Kromanga,  was  murdered  in  1872. 

3.  The  Sjpvjd  o/ Eastern  A  UMtralia  is  formed  of  those 
who  stood  aloof  from  the  general  union  uf  186^  m>  the 
ground  that  Free-Church  principles  were  not  sufficiemlj 
maintained.  It  consists  of  two  pr«sbytetie<,  having 
nine  ministers  and  charges. 

4.  rrtsbfterian  Church  of  Qaeemlimel, — In  1859  the 
district  of  Moreton  Bay  was  declared  a  separate  oqIoov, 
called  Queensland.  The  liret  Presbyteriau  minister  bsd 
arrived  in  1847.  In  1863  the  separate  cougregaliuos 
bekinging  lo  the  different  sections  of  Presbyteriauisic 
united  as  "  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Queensland.* 
The  basis  of  union  was  the  Westminster  Confessiuo, 
and  all  the  Presbyterian  congregations  in  the  cnlonr 
were  embraced.  There  are  3  presbyteries,  24  chareei, 
and  20  ministers.  The  General  Assembly  meets  the 
first  Monday  of  May.  There  are  committees  for  Sab- 
bath-schools (2410  scholars).  Home  Mission  and  Church 
Extension,  Sustentation,  Training  Young  Men  for  the 
Ministry,  and  the  Support  of  Aged  and  Infirm  Minis- 
ters. The  Presbyterian  population  of  the  colony  is 
22,000.    The  anniud  contributions  are  about  £19000. 

5.  Pretbyleriim  Church  of  Tatmama.  —  The  firat 
Presbyterian  minister  arrived  at  Hobart  Town  ia  18S 
or  1823.  In  1835  there  was  constituted  the  Preabyieir 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  the  Scotch  Chuicfa  was 
placed  on  an  equality  with  the  English.  In  1845  an 
attempt  was  made  by  the  bishop  of  the  English  Cbmtb 
in  Van  Diemen's  Land  to  obtain  authority  over  all  the 
inhabitants,  but  the  Presbyterians  succeeded  in  check- 
ing this,  and  in  getting  a  rule  recognised  limiting  the 
power  of  the  English  bishop  in  these  colonies  to  the 
superintenilence  of  his  own  clergy.  The  I'resbyteiiaB 
Cliurch  has  not  been  equally  prosperous  in  this  as  ia 
other  colonies,  and  there  is  still  a  division  in  the  ranks. 
The  Presbytery  of  Tasmania  and  the  Fre«  Presbytery 
of  Tasmania  indicate  this  division.  There  we  17  cbatpd 
in  all,  and  13  ministere. 

6.  Presbyterian  Church  of  South  Aatlralia,  —  The 
first  Presbyterian  Church  began  in  Adelaide  in  1839, 
and  for  some  years  ministers  from  the  different  Presby- 
terian Ijodies  continued  to  drop  in.  In  1865  a  miion 
was  effected.  There  are  now  11  ministers  and  13 
charges.  Union  College  is  supplied  by  an  Independent 
professor  of  Chnrch  history ;  a  Baptist,  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament ;  and  a  Presbyteriau,  of  theology-. 

7.  AViff  ZeuUind  Prethytericm  Church. — Presbyterian- 
ism  was  first  planted  hereabout  the  year  1K40;  at  least 
the  first  minister  went  there  then.  The  Cbuivfa  has 
made  good  progress,  and  has  been  geographically  di- 
vided into  The  Preth/terian  Church  of  Xew  Zealaai 
and  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Otago.  In  1876  the 
Church  in  the  northern  section  had  7  presbyteries,  57 
ministers  in  charges,  and  4  unattached.  The  Otago 
branch,  founded  in  1848  by  a  Free  Church  colony  from 
Scotland,  had  45  ministers,  but  in  both  sections  there  is 
a  great  demand  for  more.  Besides  the  ministers  there 
are  a  considerable  number  of  evangelists  who  strive  in 
some  degree  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  a  stated  minis- 
try. The  New  ZeaUnd  Churches  present  the  same  in- 
teresting spectacle  as  other  young  colonial  cburcbes, 
striving  after  an  organization  on  the  model  of  Scotland, 
and  having  committees  and  schemes  organized  for  that 
purpose.  Much  has  been  done  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church  for  general  education,  and  the  chair  of  moral 
philosophy  in  the  University  of  Otago  was  endowed  by 
them.  The  effort  to  obtain  a  well-educated  miniaur  b 
conspicuous  in  its  struggles^  and  in  Otago  a  beg;ioiui^ 
has  been  made  of  a  theological  institution,  and  a  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  and  various  tutors  appointed.  In 
other  parts  of  the  colony  efforts  have  likewise  been 
made  to  supply  an  educated  ministry.  But  the  diffical- 
ties  in  this  direction  have  been  great;  many  Presbyte- 
rians have  joined  other  churches,  and  little  ha*  been 
done  by  the  churches  at  home.  (Inch  is  done  in  the 
way  of  Siuiday-schools.    Young  Men's  Chtiatiao  Asw- 
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mtioiM  abound.  Some  oongregationa  do  little  or  noth- 
ing for  misnons;  others  are  mach  interested  in  them. 
The  New  Hebrides  Mission  receives  a  good  share  of 
help,  and  recently  something  has  been  attempted  for 
Fiji  There  are  committees  for  Susteutation,  Church 
Extension,  Mission,  Temperance,  Psalmody,  and  similar 
objects  in  both  sections  of  the  Church,  betokening  no 
laall  amount  of  activity  and  eamestneas. 

8.  Prabglfriun  Churdt  m  South  Africa ^When  the 

Cape  became  an  English  colony  in  1804,  an  application 
was  made  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  ministerial  sup- 
ply, and  in  1822  and  following  years  eleven  ministers 
joined  the  Cape  Cbnreh.  In  1860  eight  more  Scotch 
miniateisjoined  this  Dutch  Reformed  body.  There  are, 
besides,  nine  Independent  Presbyterian  congregations  in 
Cipe  Colony  and  Natal,  numbering  about  1000  members. 

9.  Otifr  Colomal  Churektt. — In  comiection  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  there  are : 

Coiifragatloiia.  SfIiiUt«n. 

In  Snath  America 14  IS 

InWenlndies 4  4 

InCerlon 9  8 

Connected  with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  are : 

CoDgngatioBa.       MiDbton. 

InSonthAfrlca B  3 

InSstal 4  8 

lu  other  places 10  ( 

10.  Prabt/ierian  Church  in  Japan. — This  body  was 
organized  in  1878  by  a  union  of  all  Presbyterian  mis- 
iionaries  in  Japan.  For  doctrine,  the  Westminster  Cat- 
echism, the  canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  the  Shorter 
Catechism,  and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  were  adopted. 
The  constitution  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Church 
was  chosen  as  the  model  for  administration. 

See,  besides  the  works  already  quoted  in  different 
teetions  of  this  article.  Smith,  Tablet  qf  Church  History; 
Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  vol,  ii ;  The  A  merican 
Cykp.  xiii,  809  sq. ;  Schem,  Cydop,  of  Education,  s.  v. ; 
Hareden,  UiMory  of  Chritiian  Churches  and  Sects,  ii, 
109  sq. ;  and  Blaikie's  Report,  all  of  which  we  have 
freely  used. 

Presbyteiianism,  in  its  narrowest  sense,  is  com- 
nnnly  understood  as  the  synonym  of  Anti-Prelacy.  But, 
in  truth,  there  are  three  systems  of  religious  opinion,  by 
no  means  necessarily  affiliated,  which  are,  with  a  notice- 
ible  uniformity,  found  in  combination  under  this  name. 
These  are,  a  Calvinistic  theology,  the  Parity  of  the  Cler- 
^.and  Pndobaptism.  See  Prbsbytrrian  Chl'rches, 
All  branches  of  Fresbyterianism  organized  themselves 
into  t  Presbyterian  A  lliance  in  London  in  1875  on  the 
basis  of  the  Concensus  of  Reformed  Confessions  and  Pres- 
brterian  goremmeut,  and  held  the  first  council  at  Kdin- 
t«r;h  in  1877.  The  next  will  convene  in  Philadelphia 
in  1880. 

L  Doetrina. — The  doctrines  espoused  by  Presbyte- 
riaiu,  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  are  found  in  the 
ConfesooQ  of  Faith  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Di- 
rines,  together  with  tbe  Catechisms,  Larger  and  Short- 
er, thereto  appended.  As  a  system,  they  are  the  doc- 
trines generally  known  as  Augustinian  or  Calvinistic. 
Presbyterians  coincide  with  other  orthodox  bodies  in 
the  reception  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Trinity,  Re- 
demption through  Christ,  Regeneration  by  the  Holy 
!^t,  the  Resarrection,  and  Eternal  Judgment.  They 
»re  distinguished  specifically  by  opposition  to  Anninian, 
Pelagian,  and  semi-Pelagian  tenets.  Tbe  decisions  of 
the  Synod  of  Dort  on  the  "  five  points"  of  Predestina- 
tion, Particular  Atonement,  Original  Sin,  Special  Grace, 
«»d  the  Perseverance  of  the  Saints,  have  usually  been 
Kknowledged  as  setting  forth  their  views.  But  while 
there  is  a  sabstantiai  unity  on  these  points,  there  arc 
■bsdea  of  difference,  from  High  or  Hyper  Calvinism  to 
Moderate  Calvinism ;  from  Supralapsarianism  to  Sublap- 
mianism;  from  Hopkinsianism  to  Baxterianism ;  from 
tbe  unbending  Covenanters  to  the  laxer  Cnmberlands ; 
from  the  strict  Old  School  with  Scottish  predilections 
to  the  more  flexible  New  School  with  New  England 
loninga.    Though  consenting  to  be  called  Calvinistic 


for  purposes  of  convenience,  Presbyterians  do  not  receive 
all  Calvin's  views  without  qualification ;  neither  do  they 
admit  that  they  owe  their  system  to  the  Genevese  re- 
former, for  they  claim  for  it  a  higher  antiquity,  reaching 
even  beyond  the  great  champion  Augustine  to  no  less 
an  authority  than  St.  Paul.  They  assert  that  the  Re- 
formers of  the  16th  century  were  agreed  upon  the  points 
named,  as  appears  from  the  harmony  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  the  Helvetic  Con- 
fession, the  Scotch  Confession,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England,  the  French  Confession  pre- 
sented to  Francis  II,  the  Belgic  Confession,  and  the  De- 
crees of  the  Synod  of  Dun  in  1618. 

The  Westminster  Confession,  rejecting  the  Apocry- 
pha, recognises  Holy  Scripture  as  the  only  Infallible 
rule  of  faith  and  practice.  Hence  every  position  is  sup- 
ported by  proof-texts.  The  Confession  teaches  that 
there  are  in  the  godhead  three  persons,  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  same  in  substance,  eqiud 
in  power  and  glorA-.  To  God  are  ascribed  the  works  of 
creation,  providence,  and  redemption.  Man  having  fall- 
en, the  Covenant  of  Works  is  replaced  by  the  Covenant 
of  Grace,  of  which  Christ  is  the  Mediator  and  Admin- 
istrator for  his  elect  people.  Divine  sovereignty  and 
man's  free  agency  are  both  fully  and  equally  admitted, 
without  attempting  to  explain  this  high  mysterj-,  but 
rather  requiring  it  to  be  handled  with  special  providence 
and  care.  The  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Purpose,  Decree, 
Predestination,  or  Fore-ordination,  is  guarded  from  fatal- 
ism or  perversion  in  several  ways:  it  is  explicitly  stated 
that  neither  is  God  the  author  or  approver  of  sin ;  nor  is 
violence  offered  to  the  will  of  the  creature;  nor  is  the 
liberty  or  contingency  of  second  causes  taken  away,  but 
rather  established ;  and  they  who  perish  are  punished  for 
their  sins.  The  Covenant  of  Works  having  been  broken 
by  the  first  man,  who  was  the  federal  head,  representa- 
tive, and  mot  ofhis  race,  a  consequent  corruption  of  nat- 
ure,a  disability  of  the  will  to  spiritual  good,  and  a  liabil- 
ity to  suffering  and  death,  temporal  and  eternal,  were 
conveyed  to  all  his  posterity.  Effectual  calling  consists 
in  the  special  grace  of  God  operating  on  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  all  those  whom  he  has  predestinated  to  eternal 
life,  in  tbe  reception  of  which  grace  men  are  passive, 
yet  submit  most  freely,  being  made  willing  by  his  pow- 
er. Elect  infants  dying  in  infancy,  and  other  elect  per- 
sons who  are  incapable  of  the  outward  call,  are  never- 
theless regenerated  and  saved  by  Christ  through  the 
Spirit,  who  worketh  when,  where,  and  how  he  pleaseth. 
That  all  infants  dying  in  infancy  come  under  the  above 
conditions  and  are  saved  is  a  general  sentiment  of 
Presbyterians,  so  far  as  can  be  collected  from  their  pub- 
lished writings.  (See  Chalmers,  Rom.  lect.  xiv,  xxvi; 
Gumming,  I^ant  Salv.  p.  26;  Smyth,  Bereaved  Par- 
ents,  p.  18 ;  Junkin,  Justification,  p.  148;  Hodge,  System 
of  Theology  [see  Index].)  Justification  consists,  not 
in  inherent  righteousness,  nor  in  imputing  the  act  of 
faith  or  any  other  act  as  righteousness,  but  in  the  par- 
don of  sin  for  Christ's  sake,  and  the  accepting  as  right- 
eous by  imputing  tbe  righteousness  of  Christ  received  by 
faith.  Adoption  and  sanctification  accompany  justifica- 
tion. Saving  faith  is  a  fiducial  belief  of  the  truth,  and 
is  shown  to  be  sincere  and  active  by  repentance  and 
good  works,  as  evidential  of  regenerating  grace.  The 
perseverance  of  the  saints  is  not  owing  to  anything  in 
them,  but  to  the  grace  of  (Tod,  which  will  not  suffer 
them  finally  to  fall  away.  Personal  assurance  does  not 
belong  to  the  essence  of  faith,  and  may  be  dimmed  or 
lost,  but  it  is  a  high  privilege,  and  every  believer  should 
strive  to  attain  it.  It  does  not  lead  to  laxity  of  morals, 
for  the  law,  though  no  longer  a  covenant  of  works,  is 
still  binding  as  a  nde  of  life  and  conduct. 

II.  Worsh^. — The  Presbyterian  forms  ofworsbip  aie 
extremely  simple.  The  reading  of  a  portion  of  Script- 
ure, extemporaneous  prayeis,  the  singing  of  two  or 
three  psalms  or  hymns,  a  sermon  or  exhortation,  and 
the  pronouncing  of  the  apostolic  benediction  at  the 
dose  by  the  minister,  comprise  the   entire  service. 
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Whea  no  preacher  is  present,  the  people  conduct  the 
meeting  themselves,  an  elder  presiding  and  directing 
the  several  parts  of  reading,  prayer,  and  praise.  Noth- 
ing can  be  simpler  or  more  flexible,  capable  of  adapting 
itself  to  the  necessities  of  the  missionary  or  the  street- 
preacher,  as  well  as  to  the  wants  of  the  most  cultivated 
audiences.  But  while  the  Presbyterian  Church  neither 
uses  nor  condemns  a  liturgy,  she  provides  for  the  dig- 
nity and  propriety  of  divine  service  by  means  of  a  Direc- 
tory for  Public  Woisbip  as  a  guide,  and  by  requiring 
ministers  to  qualify  themselves  for  this  duty,  no  less 
than  for  that  of  preaching,  by  reading,  premeditation, 
and  habitual  communion  with  God  in  secret. 

Presbyterians  keep  the  Sabbath-day  strictly  as  a  day 
of  rest  and  devotion ;  but  they  have  conscientious  scru- 
ples against  the  obligatory  observance  of  such  days  as 
Christmas,  Good-Friday,  and  Easter.  The  key  to  their 
practice  in  this  and  other  respects  (as  declining  to  bow 
at  the  name  of  Jesus,  avoiding  the  sign  of  the  cross  in 
baptism  and  its  form  in  church  architecture,  refusing 
sponsors  and  confirmation,  not  marrying  with  a  ring, 
discountenancing  clerical  vestments,  etc.)  is  to  be  found 
iu  the  adoption  by  the  early  Presbyterians  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  nothing  is  allowable  in  divine  worship  but 
what  is  divinely  commanded,  in  opposition  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  everything  is  allowable  except  what  i»  for- 
bidden, and  only  two  sacraments  are  recognised  as  of  di- 
vine warrant — baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  Dipping 
or  immersion  is  not  in  so  many  words  forbidden,  but  is 
pronounced  not  necessary,  and  the  ordinance  is  consid- 
ered to  be  rightly  administered  by  pouring  or  sprinkling 
—  purification,  not  burial,  being  the  idea  symbolized 
thereby.  The  infant  children  of  one  or  both  believing 
parents  have  a  right  to  baptism  in  virtue  of  the  Abra- 
hamic  covenant,  which,  being  anterior  to  Muses,  was 
unaffected  and  unrepealed  by  the  abrogation  nf  the  Mo- 
saic law.  Bapttem  being  regarded  as  a  public  Church 
ordinance,  private  baptisms,  except  in  cases  of  absolute 
necessity,  are  discouraged.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  only 
a  commemoration  with  bread  and  wine,  and  the  idea  of 
a  sacrifice  or  of  the  real  presence  is  carefully  repudiated. 
At  the  same  time,  the  spiritual  presence  of  Christ,  his 
special  nearness  to  worthy  receivers,  and  a  peculiar 
blessing  are  as  strongly  maintained.  To  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  adoration  of  the  elements,  as  well  as  better 
to  conform  to  the  supposed  original  posture  of  the  apos- 
tles, this  sacrament  is  taken  sitting,  either  in  the  adja- 
cent pews  or  around  long  tables  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose. To  this  ordinance  such  only  are  admitted  as 
have  on  profession  of  their  faith  in  Christ  been  received  ' 
into  the  membership  of  the  Church  by  the  session,  or  ' 
such  other  persons  as  are  known  to  be  in  good  Church 
standing  elsewhere.  During  the  field-preaching  of  the 
Scottish  Keformation  period  and  subsequently,  several 
neighboring  congregations  often  joined  together  to  ob- 
serve the  communion.  On  such  occasions  there  were 
several  successive  celebrations  of  the  Supper,  called  the 
fiist,  second,  or  third  "  table,"  and  so  on.  A  small  pew- 
ter token  bearing  a  certain  number  was  given  to  each 
worshipper,  and  specified  the  table  or  service  at  which 
its  bearer  was  expected  to  communicate.  Settled  con- 
gregations thus  came  to  employ  the  token  in  their  own 
services.  Latterly  the  token  has  been  replaced  by  a 
card  on  which  the  communicant  writes  his  name  and 
address,  keeping  in  this  manner  the  pastor  aware  of  his 
residence.  This  using  of  a  card  at  the  same  time  ex- 
hibits the  Presbyterian  opposition  to  open  or  indiscrim- 
inate communion,  while  the  welcome  given  to  members 
of  other  evangelical  churches  shows  equally  opposition 
to  dose  communion,  so  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
is  that  of  retlricted  communion,  restricting  or  confining 
this  privilege  to  brethren  of  known  Christian  character. 

III.  Government, — Presbyterianism  is  the  government 
of  elders,  being  derived  from  the  Greek  Tpevfivrfpoc, 
presbyter,  or  elder.  It  is  conceived  to  be  analogous  to 
the  eldership  of  the  Hebrews,  the  irjiioyipovng  of  the 
Greeks,  the  tencUut  of  the  Romans,  and  the  aldermen  or 


eldermen  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and,  so,  to  be  founded  ii 
the  necessities,  instincts,  and  common-sense  of  hnnua 
nature  as  well  as  in  Scripture  itself.  Presbyterians  ac- 
knowledge no  other  bead  of  the  Church  than  Chris. 
Instead  of  recognising,  like  episcopacy,  a  biekop  as  dif- 
ferent from  and  superior  to  pre^Ur,  and  maintaining  a 
distinction  of  ranks  among  the  ministers  of  religion,  il 
holds,  00  the  contrary,  that  both  in  Scripture  and  the 
constitution  of  the  Primitive  Church  bUkop  and  pm- 
bgter  are  convertible  terms,  and  that  there  is  compIeK 
equality  in  point  of  office  and  authority  among  those 
who  preach  and  administer  the  sacraments,  bovem 
they  may  differ  in  age,  abilities,  or  acquirements.  Tb« 
argument  as  between  the  Pretbyleriana  and  Epitcop<£- 
ant  is  treated  in  the  articles  Bishop  and  PitKSBmjt, 
and  as  between  the  Prabj/teriont  and  Cot^rrgatiamKMt. 
or  Independentt,  in  the  articles  Elder  and  Orixsatiox. 

According  to  the  views  of  Presbyterians,  there  ought 
to  be  three  classes  of  officers  in  every  oampletc-ly  or- 
ganized Chiutih  —  viz.  at  least  one  teaching  elder,  the 
bishop  or  pastor,  a  body  of  ruling  elders,  and  dcactta-. 
The  first  is  designed  to  minister  in  word  and  doctrine 
and  to  dispense  the  sacraments,  the  second  to  asan  in 
the  inspection  and  government  of  the  congregation, 
and  the  third  to  manage  its  financial  affairs  Tber 
disallow  all  jurisdiction  or  interference  on  the  part  <k 
the  civil  magistrate,  except  for  protection.  They  are 
no  less  jealous  of  ecclesiastical  encroachments,  and  bold- 
ly assert  that  synods  and  councils  may  err,  and  liave 
erred;  that  all  Chureh  power  is  only  ministerial  and 
declarative;  that  no  Church  judicatorA-  has  (be  right 
to  make  laws  to  bind  the  conscience  by  virtue  of  iL« 
own  authority ;  that  God  alone  is  lord  of  the  conscience; 
and  that  the  right  of  private  judgment  is  universal  and 
inalienable.  They  maintain  the  parity  of  the  clergy, 
and  protest  against  prelacy  or  episcopacy,  or  the  one- 
man  power,  as  a  usurpation  finding  no  warrant  iu  the 
writings  of  the  apostles  or  of  those  of  the  early  fathers 
nearest  to  their  time.  They  no  less  disapprove  of  the 
opposite  extreme  of  Independency,  or  the  complete  au- 
tonomy of  each  separate  congregation.  They  view  the 
whole  collection  of  believers  as  one  body,  constituting 
the  universal  or  catholic  Church  (meaning  by  "catho- 
lic" not  confined  to  one  nation,  as  before  under  the  Iaw\ 
though  distributed  into  particular  congregations  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  together  more  conveniently. 

Though  Presbyterian  churches  hold  the  doctrine  of  a 
parity  of  ministers,  they  have^  when  fuUy  oi^nixed,  a 
gradation  of  Church  courts  for  the  exercise  of  govern- 
ment and  discipline,  and  the  Presbyterian  s,\-stem  is 
thus  further  distinguished  from  others  by  this  ■acend- 
ing  series  of  appellate  courts.  The  first  or  lowest  court 
is  the  Church  Session,  consisting  of  the  pastor  and  ruling 
elders  chosen  by  a  particular  congregation.  The  elders 
are  chosen  and  ordained  for  life,  although,  either  of  their 
own  motion  or  that  of  the  people,  they  may  resi^  and 
cease  to  be  acting  elders.  The  next  court  above  is  the 
Presbytery,  which  is  the  only  ordaining  body,  meeting 
twice  or  oftener  in  the  year,  and  consisting  of  all  the 
ministers  and  one  elder  from  each  Chureh  season  with- 
in a  given  district.  The  Synod,  which  meets  bat  o«>ce  a 
year,  comprises  a  number  c^  adjacent  presbyteries  (those 
within  a  state,  for  instance),  and  is  composed  of  all  the 
ministers,  and  one  elder  from  each  Church  aeauon,  with- 
in those  bounds.  (For  the  peculiar  authority  and  char- 
acter of  the  synods  in  the  state  establishments  of  the 
Continent,  seethe  article  Synod.)  The  General  Assem- 
bly, which  meets  annually,  is  the  fourth  and  highest 
court  in  order,  and  embraces  all  the  presbyteries  in  the 
connection.  It  is  entirely  a  delegated  body,  compoMii 
of  an  equal  proportion  of  ministers  and  ruling  dders 
elected  by  the  presbyteries  to  represent  them,  the  ratiu 
being  determined  by  the  size  of  the  body,  and  care  bdng 
taken  to  prevent  its  becoming  unwieldy.  Each  superior 
court  or  judicatory  has  the  constitutional  right  of  re- 
viewing and  controlling,  confirming  or  reversing,  the 
doings  and  decisions  of  the  court  beiow.     A  mooted 
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question  or  a  judicial  caae  may  thus  be  removed  suc- 
c««irely  Trom  one  court  to  auuther,  till  the  collective 
vriadom  of  the  whole  Church,  represeuted  iu  the  court 
of  final  leaort,  free  from  local  prejudices  or  partialities, 
has  an  opportunity  of  deciding  upon  it.  The  (jeneral 
Assembly  enjoys  also,  through  its  trustees,  directors, 
boaids,  or  committees,  a  general  jurisdiction  over  the 
common  finances,  theological  seminaries,  foreign  and 
ilomestic  missioncs  education  for  the  ministry,  publica- 
tion, church  building,  and  correspondence  with  foreign 
churches. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  though  Presbyterians 
maintain  that  truth  is  in  order  to  goodness,  and  are 
tenacious  of  what  they  understand  to  be  the  teaching 
of  Scripture,  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  neither  bigoted 
nor  exclusive,  and  to  represent  them  as  such  they  con- 
tiiler  uufair  iii  the  extreme.  They  do  not  unchurch 
other  denominations,  but  are  ready  to  extend  the  baud 
of  fellowship  wherever  they  discern  substantial  truth 
ud  the  image  of  Christ.  Their  standards  explicitly 
say, "  We  embrace  in  the  spirit  of  charity  those  Chris- 
lians  who  differ  from  us,  iu  opinion  or  practice,  on  these 
subjects. ,  .  ,  There  are  truths  and  forms  with  respect  to 
which  men  of  good  character  and  principles  may  differ ; 
and  in  all  these  they  think  it  the  duty,  both  of  private 
Christians  and  societies,  to  exercise  mutual  forbearance 
towanis  each  other"  {form  of  Gov,  bk.  i,  ch.  i,  p.  8). 
See  Uagenbach,  Hist,  of  Docl.  ii,  178 ;  Schaff,  Harm, 
of  At  Ref,  Conf.  (1877) ;  Lewis,  Preib.  Manuiil,  oon- 
lamKi  Form*  for  the  Rixordt  of  the  Sanon  PreMiytery 
ami  ■Sgtmd,  akd  the  JudieuU  and  other  Jicclrtiattical 
Procei^iigt  reguireil  bi/  the  Polity  of  the  Prttb,  Church  ; 
Sbedd,  HM.  <//  Doctrines  (see  Index) ;  Neander,  Hist, 
of  Dogmas  (see  Index);  Hitt.ofthe  (fVx/mtiwfer  Asiem- 
Uf;  Hist,  of  Confeuioni;  Miller,  on  PrtAyterianiiin; 
Sinrtb,  Works  and  Tract*  on  Prt*byteriuni»m  f  Schaff, 
Creeds  of  Christendom,  voL  iii;  and  the  Theol.  Index  by 
Msleom,  p,  378-380.     (E.  H.  O.) 

Presbyterians,  a  name  derived  from  the  peculiar 
Church  f^remment  which  is  advocated  (see  Prbsbt- 
TK8  and'PKKSBi-TEKiAiiiSM),  designates  a  large  body 
ofPrutestaiit  Christians,  not  bound  together  in  one  large 
denomination,  but  associated  in  independent  churches. 
is,  however,  the  term  Congregationalist  embraces  not 
merely  the  denomination  which  assumes  that  title,  but 
sbo  those  whose  principles  of  government  are  the  same 
though  their  doctrines  mny  be  diverse,  as  the  Baptists, 
the  Christians  or  Carapbellites,  the  Unitarians,  etc.,  so 
the  term  Presbyterian  properly  embraces  all  those  that 
accept  the  Presbyterian  principles  of  government,  even 
though  there  be  some  differences  in  their  theological  be- 
iiels.  All  Protestant  or  Reformed  churches  may  in  gen- 
eral be  said  to  be  divided  into  three  classes — those  who 
bold  to  government  by  or  through  bisho|)e,  i.  e.  to  an 
Episcopal  government;  those  who  hold  to  government 
directly  by  the  members  of  the  Church  without  the  me- 
diation of  any  representatives,  i.  e.  to  a  Congregational 
or  bdependent  form  of  government ;  and  those  who  hold 
to  government  by  a  board  of  elders  or  presbyters,  i.  e.  to 
a  I'resbyterian  form  of  government,  Presbyterianisin, 
varioosly  modified,  is  the  form  of  Church  government 
oliserved  by  many  Protestant  churches,  but  is  most  per- 
fectly developed  in  Britain  and  America.  In  Britain  it 
ptevaihi  chiefly  in  Scotland,  although  during  the  Com- 
moowealth  in  the  17th  century  it  was  for  a  very  short 
time  in  the  ascendant  in  EngUnd  also.  In  the  "  Gen- 
eral Presbyterian  CouocU"  held  at  Edinburgh  in  July, 
1877,  the  German  state  establishments  and  the  French 
and  Dutch  Reformed  churches,  as  well  as  other  bodies 
that  admit  of  certain  features  of  Presbyterianism  in 
government,  were  represented ;  and  Dr.  Blaikie,  in  his 
Riport  on  Presbyterian  Churches,  which  was  submitted 
snd  approved  by  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Council  at  Ed- 
inbargh,  treats  of  all  these  churches  as  Presbyterian 
bodies.  In  most,  if  not  all  of  those  churches,  while 
there  is  a  consistoTial  system  that  connects  them  with 
the  state,  giving  the  latter  considerable  control,  there  is 


also  a  true  Presbyterian  and  synodal  constitution.  In 
virtue  of  the  former,  these  churches  have  in  some  cases 
a  general  oversight  of  all  matters  affecting  the  moral 
and  religious  well-being  of  the  community,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  the  hitter  they  deal  more  especially  with 
spiritual  questions.  This  was  substantially  the  system 
advocated  by  the  Scottish  Reformers,  and  still  exhibited 
to  some  extent  by  the  presence  iu  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Scottish  Established  Church  of  a  represent- 
ative of  the  sovei«ign  called  the  lord  high  commis- 
sioner, authorized  to  bring  its  sessions  at  any  time  to  a 
close  should  the  proceedings  conflict  with  the  royal  pre- 
rogatives—  by  the  presence  as  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly not  only  of  elders  chosen  by  the  churches,  but  of 
elders  appointed  to  be  there  by  the  town  councils  of 
such  places  as  are  possessed  of  royal  charters,  and  hence 
called  royal  burghs,  and  by  the  wide  range  of  social  as 
well  as  of  religious  questions  that  it  considers.  In 
Presbyterian  churches  not  connected  with  the  state, 
whether  in  Great  Britain,  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
in  this  country  or  elsewhere,  the  jurisdiction  being  over 
only  their  own  members  and  civil  representatives  un- 
known, the  discussions  are  confined  to  matters  directly 
affecting  the  interests  of  religion,  and  a  more  purely 
spiritual  type  of  Presbyterianism  in  consequence  pre- 
vails. See  the  articles  Bki^oium  ;  Bohkmia  ;  France  ; 
Holland;  Hunoaky;  Italy;  Prussia;  Russia; 
Spain.;  Switzerland.  The  French  consistorial  sys- 
tem is  more  nearly  Presbyterian  than  the  German,  and 
is  not  perfectly  so  only  from  the  pressure  of  the  civil 
power.  In  other  churches,  also,  as  well  as  in  the  Prot- 
estant Church  of  France,  Presbyterianism  is  more  or  less 
moilitied  by  the  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  State. 
See  Rekokmkd  Churches. 

The  Presbyterians  are  for  the  most  part  Calvinistic 
in  doctrine.  They  generally  accept  the  Westminster 
Assembly's  Confession  of  Faith  as  their  symbol  of  belief, 
and  every  minister  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
United  States  is  required  to  declare  his  personal  belief 
in  it  as  an  embodiment  of  the  truths  taught  in  the 
Scriptures.  Ihey  do  not  agree,  however,  in  their  inter- 
pretation of  that  standard,  and  are  divided  into  strict 
Calvinists  and  moderate  Calvinists.  See  Calvinists. 
This  division  in  sentiment,  combined  with  other  cir- 
cumstances, divided  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
United  States  into  two  bodies  for  a  time,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen ;  but  the  division  has  been  healed  and  a  re- 
union effected,  the  theological  differences  having  abated. 
Sec  Pkksbytkrian  Churches.  The  only  Presbyterian 
Church  not  Calvinistic  is  the  small  sect  of  Arminians  in 
Holland.  There  was  at  one  time,  however,  a  serious 
defection  in  England,  many  of  the  churches  becoming 
Socinian  in  doctrine;  but  the  Unitarian  churches  in 
England  at  the  present  day  are  nearly  all  Congrega- 
tional in  their  polity.  Calvin  is  generally  reganied  as 
the  founder  of  Presbyterianism ;  but  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  government  by  a  board  of  elders  was  main- 
tained by  certain  bodies,  as  the  Waldensians,  from  a  very 
early  age.  Of  course,  we  are  ready  to  grant  that  he 
adopted  the  form  known  as  Presbyterianism  because  he 
believed  it  to  be  "  founded  on  and  agreeable  to  the  Wonl 
of  God."  Calvin  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
Presbyterianism  in  the  sense  that  he  was  the  first  to 
organize  the  Reformed  Church  on  a  Presbyterian  model, 
just  as  he  was  the  first  to  frame  the  Reformeil  faith  of 
Southern  Europe  in  a  clear,  distinct,  and  affirmative 
form.  Says  Blaikie :  "  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  Cal- 
vin originated  the  Presbyterian  system.  But  in  con- 
nection with  it  he  rendered  very  essential  service  both 
in  theory  and  in  practice;  he  unfolded  the  idea  more 
lucidly  than  it  had  been  set  forth  before,  and  with  much 
struggle  he  set  it  in  actual  operation  in  Geneva.  What 
he  thus  established  became  the  model  on  which  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  France  and  other  countries  was  formed" 
{Report,  p.  7).     (G.  D.  M.) 

The  tables  on  the  following  page  are  from  Blaikie's 
Report, 
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1.— CoRTiHEMT  or  BcBor& 
Germnuy  (omitted,  u  oot  wholly 
Presbyterian). 

I  Swltzerlaud 

j  France- 
Reformed  Chnrch 

VoioD  of  Free  Cbnrche* 

I  Hollnnd 

I  Belgium 

ChrlMlaD  HiaaioDary  Church... 
Italy— 

Vaadols 

Free  Ibilian 

Hungary  (Including  TraneylTania) 

Bohemia  and  Moravia 

I  Rneaia .. 

Spain 


£.— GSEitT  Bbitaih. 

Scotinud— 

Established  Church 

United  Presbyterian  Church 

Free  Ctinrch 

Reforme<l  PreDbylerian 

United  Original  Secession 

Ireland — 

Iristi  PreoliTterian  Church 

Reformed  Predbyterinn  Church.. 

England— Presbyterian  Church 

Wales 


8.— Bbitibb  CoLONin. 

Canada 

Anstralia— 

Victoria 

New  South  Wales 

Synod  of  Eastern  Australia. 

Qneenslaud 
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South  Anstralia 

New  Zealand 
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Statu. 

Presb,   Church, 

Northern 

Presb.  Church, 

Southern 
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Reformed  (Ger- 
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(DnUh) 

General  Synod, 

Refd  Piesb.. 
Synod  Reform'd 
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Associate  Rerd 

Synod  of  the 

Sooth 

Associate  Synod 

ofN.America. 
Welsh  CalTini!<- 
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MISSION  CHURCHES. 

ASIA.  Oriaintd  litulon- 

«         .   .  rt.  ■  «Wm  i  European  or 

CoftnMen.  Chunhe*.  Ammcin). 

SvaiA Presbyterian  Church  (U.  S.) 18 

Irish  Presbyterian  Ch.   "     8 

Reformed  "  "     "     2 

Free  Church  of  Scotland 1 

PiiBBiA Presbyterian  Church  (U.  S.) 8 

Inhia Pre^<byterlan       "  "     36 

(Diiich)  Rernrmed  Ch.    "     16 

United  Presbyterian  Church  (U.S.)...  — 

Free  ('hiirch  of  Scotland 19 

United  Presbyterian  Ch.  of  Scotland. .  10 

Irisli  Presbyterian  Church 10 

Established  Church  ofScotland 7 

Welsh  Presbyterian  Church 6 

Presbylerlnn  Chnrch  of  Canada 2 

Original  Secession  Chnrch 1 

Stmi-Praibytenan  : 

i«ni»  (Basle  Society 68 

"""* tOoseiier's  Mission 19 

SvBiA Chrischona  Mission 2 


SiAM Presbyterian  Chnrch  (U.  &) 3 

Ji-rtM United  Presbyterian  Ch.  of  Scotland . .  6 

(Dutch)  Reformed  Church  (0.  S.) ll 

Presbyterian  Church               "     . .       < 
Irish  Presbyterian  Chnrch 1 

CaiHA Presbyterian  Church  (U.&) t4 

(Dutch)  Reformed  Ch.    "     7 

Southern  Presb.  Ch.       "     i 

Esubiished  Chnrch  ofScotland - 

English  Presbyterian  Chnrch 15 

United  Presbyterian  Ch.  OfScotland..  I 

Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada t 

Irish  Presbyterian  Church - 

Semi-Prabyteriau : 

Basle  Society w 

Rhenish  Missionary  Society 4 

Jata  akd  NnauBOKiHo  Islakds: 

Netherlands  AuociatloD i 

"  ReformedMiss.Assoc....   3 

**  Missionary  Society 4 

Utrecht  Missionary  Association S 

Java  Committee 4 

Stmi-Pmbi/terian  : 

Rhenish  Missionary  Society S! 

N«w  QiruiBA. . .  Utrecht  Missionary  Society S 

AraioA. 

Ai/SKsiA United  Presbyterian  Ch.  ofScotland..  1 

KoviT (Copta). .      "  "  "   (U.S.) 8 

CiaiT.AraiCA...Pree  Chnrch  ofScotland > 

Established  Ch.       "       _ 

W.AraioA Presbyterian  Church  (U.S.) ( 

"         (On>  C*l*u*r)— 

United  Presbyterian  Ch.  ofScotland. . .  4 

"  (SE.NKMAI,)- 

Sociiit^  des  Missions  £raD 3 

S.  ArucA  (Natal): 

FreeClmrch  ofScotland • 

"  (KArrBABIA)— 

FteeChnrch         "  u 

I'liiled  Presb.       "  r 

SocWte  des  Missions  firan ..  K 

L'£glise  Libre  dn  Cuuiou  de  Taud. . . .    ! 
Semt-PreiAi/Urian : 

W.  AraioA Basle  Society. 25 

North  German  Mission e 

S  Atmn.  (Rhenish  Missionary  Society St 

"•  A*"'"*""  \BerlinMleBlonarT Society... 47 

Eovi-T Chrischona  Mission > 

AsvsaiKiA "  "      4 

AMBBIOA. 

iMDiAMfl:  Canada — 

Presbrterian  Chnrch  of  Canada 1 

"         United  State*— 

Presbyterian  Church  (11.  S.) 11 

Sontbern  Presbyterian  Church ■ 

CuiHiBB:  California — 

Presbyterian  Chnrch  (U.  8.) S 

United  Preeb.  Ch.  "     I 

Ajiono  Rouak  Cathoi.ios  ; 

Macieo Presbyterian  Chnrch  (U.  S.) 8 

Southern  Presbyterian  Clinrch 1 

Brazil.Chtti,  ( Presbyterian  Chnrch  (U.  a) 15 

Colombia,     \Soiitheru  Presbyterian  Church ♦ 

Canada Presbyterian  Church — 

Jauaioa United  Presbyterian  Ch.  OfScotland..  14 

Tbimidao "  •'  »  ..   s 

Presbyterian  Chnich  of  Canada i 

N.  Amebioa — Moravian  Chnrch 4 

Wbst  iHinia  Axn  Subinah  : 

Moravian  Chnrch 7> 

POI.TICESIA  AKI>  ATTBTBAX.IA. 

New  Hkbeihics.  Free  Chnrch  ofScotland 8 

Ptesb.  Ch.  of  Canada 4 

"        "    (Victoria) S 

"        "    (Otago  and  Southland)....  1 

"        "    (New  Zealand) 1 

TAnm SocidU  des  Missions  £van 4 

AusTBAUA  {Aborigine*): 

Presbyterian  Chnrch  (Victoria) 1 

Semi-Pre$byterian  Chnrdu*  and  SoeSetia: 
AusTBALiA  {Aboriitiim) : 

Moravian  Chnrch i 

BUBOPB. 

AuoNS  Roman  Cathouos: 

Ireland Irish  Presbyterian  Chnrch — 

Spain United  Presbyterian  Ch.  of  Scotland.  ■    i 

Span  bib  Evangel.  Society,  etc < 

France,   Brit- 
tany  Welsh  Presbyterian  Chnrch S 

Various  Evangelical  Soc  of  France, 
which  receive  grants  fhim  British 
churches  and  individual  members...  — 

TIeMnm SnciiHe  fivan.  de  Bclgique — 

Ittuu The  Wnldensian  Church 30 

Free  Italian  Chnrch » 

Southern  PresbyterianChnrchiU.S.)..    1 
Gbkxk  CnnmiAMB    "  "  •'  "     ..  t 
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Jtwi Waslona  to  the  Jews  are  carried  on  by 

BsiablUbed  Cburch  of  Scotland,  Free 
Chnrch  of  Scollaud,  RerDrnied  Pi-es- 
byterittu  Church,  Irish  Presbyteriau 
Cbarcb,  Eiigllsb  Pretbyterian  Church. 

PrMbjrteliam.  (1.)  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  bona,  or  inner  portion  or  an  ancient  church,  becaase 
it  was  the  place  in  which  the  presbyters  sat  and  dis- 
charged their  functions.  See  Chancel.  (2.)  The 
name  also  of  the  seiute  formed  by  the  presbyters  and 
deacons  of  the  episcopal  residence,  with  whom  the  bish- 
op deliberated  about  the  most  important  alTaini  of  his 
diocese.  Although  the  government  of  the  Church  was 
claimed  by  the  episcopate,  as  inherited  from  the  apos- 
tulate,  yet  the  spirit  of  community,  Koivuvia,  which 
prevailed  in  the  Church  required  that  the  bishop,  when 
important  business  was  to  be  transacted,  should  take 
the  advice  of  the  presbyters  and  deacons.  The  limits 
of  the  respective  attributes,  however  distinctly  they 
might  be  traced,  were  neglected  where  the  common 
csie  of  the  interests  of  the  Church  made  it  desirable, 
and  the  superiority  of  the  episcopal  dignity  stood  the 
less  in  the  way,  as  even  the  apostles,  in  their  humility, 
had  called  themselves  presbyters  (1  Pet.  v,  1,  o  avfi- 
TpfaiiiTtpof,  2  John  1;  8  John  1,  6  icpia^iripot). 
Itencus  gives  the  name  of  presbjrters  not  only  to  the 
disciples  of  the  apostles  (Papias,  in  Eusebius,  Hi$t. 
Ecckt.  iii,  89,  even  the  apostles),  but  also  to  the  bish- 
nps  of  his  time  (Iren.  Ep.  ad  Florin,  ap.  Euseb.  v, 
'iO) :  Tavra  ra  !uy fiara  oi  irpo  ij/(uiv  rptajivTepoi,  oi 
rai  ' k-TOCTuXoic  av^ovrrnfavrtQ^  oir  TrapiSutKiiv  (rot 
(noXnicdoiroc)  u  finKapioc  Kai  avooToKixoc  vpia^v- 
rtoof .  Id.  Ep.  ad  Victor,  ep.  Rom.  (ap.  Euseb.  v,  24) : 
01  irpo  S<i>rqp0£  5rpt<r/J«Ttpoe,  ot  irpoariprtt  t!){  if 
tXijfft'oc  ijc  viiv  a^q/i?  'AviKtirov  Xiyoptv  rai  fliof, 
'Tytyiiv  n  «ai  TMofopov  rat  Si'mttov.  According  to 
the  literal  meaning  of  presbyter,  it  applies  to  men  rather 
advanced  in  years.  The  languages  of  all  nations  show 
us  that  the  members  of  such  assemblies  were  chosen 
from  among  persons  of  a  certain  age.  (Xenopbon  [Cy- 
ropisi  I,  c  2]  speaks  of  oi  yf pairipoi  ovtis  ti  rai  ro- 
Xov/uvoi.  livy  [xxxiv,  49]  says  of  the  Carthagin- 
imu,  "Seniores  ita  senatam  vocabanu"  The  Greeks 
had  yfpovaia,  avvUpiov  iv  ^iivpva,  yepovTuv ;  the 
Romans  had  their  senatns;  the  (iermans  their  alder- 
men. We  find  this  counsellorship  of  the  elders  in  the 
(ireek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament :  [Deut.  xi,  16] 
Sept.  rptativTipot  rov  Xaov  rai  ypaitfiarfic ;  [ Jer. 
xix,  1  ]  is-o  trpta^vTipuv  rov  Aaow  rai  cmb  irptafiv- 
Ttpity  Tuv  'upiiav;  [Ezek.  viii,  II]  ilitofttiKovra  U 
Tur  rpiafivripuv  oIkov  'lirpaiiX ;  [1  Kings  xii,  6,  8] 
rif  0m\iiv  riiv  rrpia^vripiav  \  [xx,  8]  oi  irpvr^un- 
poi  rai  xac  6  Xniif.)  The  Jewish  synedrium  was  also 
ttken  as  a  model  (<rvviSpiov,  i.  e.  college  of  judges, 
Ktnhedrln) ;  and  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  presby- 
leriam  is  a  copy  of  the  "synedrium"  of  the  apostles 
(o'c  Tirrov  awiipiov  rdv  airoaroKiav).  St.  Ignatius 
(110),  who,  more  than  any  other  writer,  insists  upon 
the  distinct  ion  between  the  episcopate  and  presbyter- 
ste,  and  the  superiority  of  the  former,  points  out  most 
decidedly  the  connection  of  the  presbyterium,  as  an 
episcopal  council,  with  the  episcopate.  We  read  in  the 
A)i.  ad  Smgrn.  c  8 :  nivrtc  T<p  itrtaKoirifi  aroXouStirj 
<i>C  Itiimvc  Xpurrof  Tip  irarpi  roi  Tip  ■nptafivTipiif  wq 
fiiii  diro<rroAo>c  tovq  ii  Siokovovq  hrrpiiriadt  »>C 
^m  ivToXjiv.  Ad  Magm*.  c  2:  iirorriwrtrat  (o 
ndrovoc)  Tip  iTrimoTtif  iiQ  Xapm  Qiov  rai  Tip  wpta- 
^vnpiif  i>Q  vojiif  'li|<rot'  Xpi(rroC.  A  d  Philad.  c.  4 : 
M'o  ydp  a&pi,  Tov  rvpiov  —  rai  iv  irorripiov  «ic  « vii)- 
"v  TOV  alfUiTot  airrov,  iv  ^aiaarripiov,  lif  «lc  <iri- 
"roxoc  Sfia  Tip  irpiajiirrfpiif  rai  ^mrufoic.  /Wrf.  c 
'  ■  Ilavii'  fttTavoovmv  dfui  6  KvpioQ,  Hv  ittTavmf 
vinv  «c  ivortira  Qtov  mi  awitpiov  tov  ivioKoirov. 
Id  tU  these  passages  we  find  the  name  irpeai^vTipiov ; 
■a  other  passages  the  father  uses  Trpiafiimpot,  although 
l>e  means  the  presbyters  united  in  a  college,  and  not 
the  same  as  individuals  (Ep.  ad  Polycarp.  c.  6) :  rwv 
nvTaaoofiiviav  Tip  iieiaKoTtif,  vpiafivTipois,  iiweo- 


wtC.  _  Ad  Philad.  proam;  tiv  iv  iy't  imiv  iriv  Tip 
iinaKoirifi  rai  roi£  aiv  airrip  irptafivTipott  rai  jtarv- 
voic  iiroiuyfiivovc  Iv  yvijti)  'lt)aoi  Xpiaroi.  Ad 
Magna,  c  6:  ivui^Tt  Tip  iirurrory  rai  role  »rpo- 
KaStiitivotc.  Ad  TralL  c  8:  Ilovrec  ivrptviir^ip- 
oav  Toic  iuucovovc  wC  ivroX^v  'Itiaoii  Xpurrov  roi 

TOV  IxioKOKOV  WC  'ItlOOVV  XpioTOV   Toit    Ci   Tp€<7/JV- 

Ttpovt  w£  awiipiov  6cov  rai  its  awita/iiv  airoOTo- 
Xwv.  Ad  Magnet,  c  6:  iiroviaZtTt  iravTa  irpio- 
mtv  TtpoKa^fxivov  too  itruncornm  ci'c  roirov  6cov  roi 
Tuv  irptafivTipuv  eif  rowov  ffvveSpiov  tuv  airomo' 
!  Xwv  rai  Tutv  SiaKuvuv  —  irc9rurm;/ievuv  Siaroviav 
'Iqvoi;  Xpiarov.  Thus  a  natural  want  led  to  the 
foundation  of  the  presbyterium,  as  a  college  of  presby- 
ters and  deacons  of  the  episcopal  city,  to  advise  the 
bishop  in  the  most  important  ecclesiastical  affiUrs  of  the 
diocese. 

The  form  of  this  college  bad  a  positive  model  in 
the  "synedrium"  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  judiciary 
competency  of  which  was,  in  the  presbyterium,  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  the  most  important  questions 
of  administration.  Chrysoetom  {De  Sacerdot.  lib.  iii,  c. 
15)  calls  the  presbyterium  tA  tuv  irpta^vTipuv  awi- 
ipiov. The  purpose  of  the  institution  was  to  secure  ef- 
ficiency in  the  workings  of  the  Church,  as  is  proved  by 
the  phrase  ^vX^  jrrXifm'ac  6coS,  by  which  Origen 
(/h  Jouim.)  designates  the  presbyterium.  In  this  sim- 
ple constitution  the  presbyters  and  deacons  of  the  ar- 
chiepiscopal  city  formed  in  the  first  five  centuries  the 
higher  clergy,  which,  with  its  bishops,  was  considered 
as  one  body,  as  Tbomassin  says,  Vetiu  et  Nova  Eccletim 
DitcipUna  (Mogiint,  1787),  iii,  32:  "Ergo  presbyleri 
diaconique  civitatum  episcopalium,  qui  clerus  erat  su- 
perior diceceseos  —  in  unum  corpus,  in  unum  senatum 
consiliumque  cum  episcopo  coibat,  cum  eoque  principe 
et  capite  sue,  clericis  populisque  diceceseos  omnibus 
moderabatur."  As  this  presbyterium  forms  the  council 
of  the  bishop,  it  is  said  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Church, 
along  with  the  bishop.  Thus,  in  the  Council  of  Anti- 
ocbia,  can.  I :  "Si  quia  eorum,  qui  presunt  ecclesin, ant 
episcopus,  aut  presbyter,  aut  diaconus,  ct  rtf  tuv  vpo- 
ftTTUTuv."  The  Council  of  Sardica,  can.  18,  prohibits 
the  elevation  of  neophytes  to  the  highest  dignities: 
to  the  episcopate,  presbyterate,  and  diaconate ;  conse- 
quently to  the  governing  clergy.  In  the  oecumenical 
Coancil  of  Ephesus,  pt.  i,  c  81,  84,  and  act  i,  we  find 
several  letters  of  the  bishop  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  ad- 
dressed to  the  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  to  the  people 
of  Alexandria.  When  pope  Siricios  prepared  to  con- 
demn the  heresy  of  Jovinian,  he  took  the  advice  of  his 
priests  and  deacons:  "Facto  ergo  presbyterio  constitit 
Christianie  legi  esse  contraria.  Omnium  nostrum,  tam 
presbyterorum  quam  diaconomm,  quam  etiam  totius 
cleri  una  suscitau  fuit  sententia."  Pope  Felix  pro- 
claimed his  sentence  against  Petrus  Enopheu^  the  un- 
lawful bishop  of  Antioch,  under  the  formula:  "Firma 
sit  hiec  tua  depositio  a  me  et  ab  his,  qui  mecum  apos- 
tolicum  thronnm  regunt."  The  presbyters  and  deacons 
of  Rome  deliberated  in  the  Roman  synoda  with  the 
bishops  who  happened  to  be  at  Rome  on  all  matters 
which  were  of  interest  to  the  Roman  see.  In  a  Ro- 
man council  under  pope  Hilary,  the  transmutation  of 
a  Spanish  bishop  being  in  question,  the  account  says: 
"  Residentibus  etiam  universis  presbyteris,  adstantibus 
quoque  diaconibus ;"  and  at  the  end  of  the  council :  "  Ab 
nniversis  episcopis  et  presbyteris  acclamatum  est,  ut 
disciplina  servetur,  ut  canones  custodiantur,  rogamus." 
The  college  of  tbe  cardinals  is  by  the  Romanists  claimed 
to  be  a  true  picture  of  these  presbyteries  of  the  apostolic 
Church.  If  in  the  transaction  of  aSiairs  concerning  the 
Church  in  general  the  advice  of  the  presbyteries  was 
requested,  this  was  still  more  futoral  where  the  special 
business  of  the  several  bishoprics  was  concerned.  Tbe 
fourth  Council  of  Carthage  prescribes,  can.  22:  "Ut 
episcopus  sine  consensu  clericomm  snorum  clerioos  non 
ordinet ;"  and  in  can.  23 ;  "  Ut  episcopus  nullius  cansam 
audiat  absque  pnesentia  clericomm  suorum.     Alioqoi 
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irrita  erit  sentcntia  epiacopi,  nisi  clerioorum  suornm 
foajorum  sententia  coiilimietur."  St.  Jerume  says  {In 
Jaa,  1,3):  "  Et  nos  babeamus  senatum  nostrum,  cnMum 
presbyterorum ;"  and  Basil,  Ep.  310,  calls  this  senate 
TO  avvilptov  Tov  Trpta^vnpiov  row  rard  rijv  woXtv. 
St.  Cyprian  transacted  no  business  of  any  consequence 
without  consulting  bis  presbyter}'.  In  the  matter  of 
the  fallen  ones,  he  says :  "  Deinde  sic  coUatione  ooosili- 
orum  cum  episcnpis,  presbyteris,  diaconis,  conreasuribus 
pariler  astantibus  laicis  facta,  lapsonim  Iractare  ralio- 
nem."  In  lib.  iii,  ep.  10 :  "Ad  id  vero,  quod  scripserunt 
compresbyteri  nostri,  solus  rescribere  nihil  potui,  cum  a 
primordio  episcopatOs  mei  statuerim,  nihil  sine  consilio 
vestro  et  sine  consensu  plebis,  me  privstim  sententia 
gerere.  St  Ignatius  (_Ep.  ad  TraUiunoi)  calls  the  pres- 
byters the  counsellors  of  the  bishop:  <rv/i/JouX«  cai 
avvifptirai  tov  lirinoirov  ei's  Toirov  avvfipiov  T&v 
a-TrooToXuv.  The  difference  between  the  presbyteries 
and  the  cathedral  chapters,  which  were  of  later  institu- 
tion, is  thus  defined  by  Thomassin  (c.  1 ,  p.  36,  nr.  8  sq.) : 
"I.  Non  constabat  clems  ille  nisi  presbyteris  et  dia- 
conis. 2.  Presbyteri  et  diaooni  hi,  parochi  ipsi  erant 
et  pastores  omnium  civitatis  ecclesiarum,  aut  si  necdum 
essent  dirulsse  a  cathedrali  parochiie,  in  eo  ipsi  parocho- 
rum  munia  omnia  implebant.  8.  Ipsa  sua  ordinatione 
bunc  gradnm  et  hunc  dignitatem  eonsequebantur.  Mam 
presbyteratus  et  diaconatus  peneque  ac  episoopatus  be- 
nelicia  erant,  non  ordines  tantum ;  et  id  genus  erant  be- 
'nericia,  quibus  incumberet  salutis  animarum  cura,  pro 
sua  certe  modo.  4.  Clerus  etiam  nunc  Romann  eoclesin 
formam  prte  se  fert  splendidissimam  expressiasimamque 
ejus  cleri,  qui  olim  singulis  in  cathedralibus  eoclesiis 
episoopo  oopulabatur.  Constat  enim  Romani  pontificis 
clerus  presbyteris,  diaoonisque  cardinalibus,  seu  titulari- 
bus  ecclesiarum  omnium  Koms  parochialium  parochis, 
cum  pontiflce,  et  sub  pontifice  conspirantibus  et  collabo- 
rantibus  Romano  in  consislorio,  de  negotiis  omnibus, 
qua  ex:  pontificia  spirituali  ditione,  ex  universo,  in- 
quam,  christiano  orbe  referuntur," 

A  consequence  of  the  participation  of  the  presbyters  in 
the  administration  during  the  lifetime  of  the  bishop  was 
that  they  governed  alone  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see. 
After  the  death  of  pope  Fabian,  the  clergj'  of  Rome  wrote 
to  the  cleigy  of  Carthage  (Ep.  29  ap.  Ct/pr.) : "  Omnes  nos 
decet,  pro  corpore  totius  ecclesise,  cujus  per  varias  quas- 
que  pruvincias  membra  digesta  sunt,  excubare."  Only 
the  decisions  about  the  most  momentous  concerns  were 
postponed  till  after  the  new  occupancy  of  the  see.  Thus 
the  clergy  of  Rome  say  (A,]p.  31):  "Quanquam  nobis 
diiferends  hiijus  rei  major  uecessitas  incumbal,  quibus 
post  excessum  Fabiani  nullus  est  episcopus  propter  re- 
rum  et  teraporum  difBcultates  constitutus;"  and  in  an- 
other passage:  "Ante  constitutionem  episcopi  nihil  in- 
novandum  putavimus,  ut  interim,  dum  episcopus  dari  a 
Deo  nobis  sustinetur,  in  suspensu  eomm  causa  tenea- 
tor,  qui  moras  possnnt  dtlatione  sustinere."  It  was  the 
same  when  the  bishop  was  for  a  longer  period  of  time 
absent  from  his  residence.  Thus  St.  Ignatius  says: 
"Pascite  presbyteri  eum,  qui  in  vobis  est,  gregem,  us- 
quequo  Dominus  ostendateiim  qui  vobis  principabitur." 
And  St.  Cyprian  (Ep.  10)  says  to  his  presbyters  and 
deacons :  "  Hortor  et  mando,  ut  ros  vice  mea,  quem 
abesse  nportet,  fungamini  circa  ea  gerenda  quae  admi- 
nistratio  religiosa  deposcit;''andlib.iv,ep.6:  "Officium 
roeum  diligentia  vestra  pnesentet,  et  faciat  omnia,  qiuc 
fieri  oportet  circa  eos,"  etc  Thus  St.  Hilarius,  in  his 
petition  to  the  emperor  Constantius,  states  that  he  has 
administered  his  diocese  through  his  presbyters :  "  Licet 
in  exilio  permanens  et  ecclcsiie  adbuc  communionem 
per  presbyteros  meos  distribuens."  But  at  an  early  pe- 
riod the  bishops  commenced  to  appoint  vicars  for  the 
despatch  of  all  their  business  at  the  time  of  their  ab- 
sence. The  institution  of  the  old  presbyteries  melted 
organically  into  the  cathedral  chapters.  St.  Eusebius 
of  Vercelli  and  Sl  Augustine,  to  promote  Christian  life 
in  their  presbyteries,  had  already  given  them  raonasti- 
cal  constitutions.    Other  cathedral  churches  imitated 


this  artangeroent;  and  in  the  empire  of  the  Franks  the 
institution  of  common  life,  alter  the  model  of  the  insti- 
tutions fouuded  by  bishop  Chrodegang  of  Metz,  spread 
rapidly.  In  consequence  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nk 
proposed  by  the  deacon  Amalarius  at  the  Conodl  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  (816),  the  innovation  was  accepted  ii 
all  episcopal  churches.  The  bishops  of  thooe  times,  in 
imitation  of  those  of  the  first  centuries,  did  nothing  «f 
importance  without  their  canons.  We  have  an  exuE- 
ple  of  it  in  the  business  transacted  conctming  the  leoc 
of  some  real  estate  between  Hincmar  of  Rheims  and  a 
Thuringian  abbot.  But  if  the  cathedral  chapter  vb 
the  privileged  part  of  the  clergy  in  this  reaped,  yet  lie 
bishop  was  free  to  take  the  advice  of  the  other  memben 
both  of  the  secular  and  regular  cleigy.  Thus  bishop 
Jonas  of  Autun,  who  wished  to  raise  the  income  of  bis 
canons,  insured  the  "  consensum  presbyterorum,  disro- 
norum,  oc  totius  sequeotis  ordinis  ejusdem  eccMc.' 
When,  in  the  lOtb  century,  the  canonic  common  life 
was  given  up,  the  canons  continued  to  form  the  senate 
of  the  bishop.  According  to  the  decretals,  the  canons 
are  the  bom  counsellors  of  the  bishops.  Calixtox  II 
forbids  archpriests  and  archdeacons  to  interdict  clerks: 
"  Pneter  episcopi  et  totius  capituli  commune  consiliam.' 
Alexander  III  blames  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  for 
appointing  and  deposing  abbots  and  other  prebendaries 
without  consulting  his  chapter,  and  upon  the  mere  ad- 
vice of  foreigners.  Yet,  as  a  rule,  the  bishop  is  not  bound 
by  the  vote  of  the  chapter,  although  there  are  quesiiuas 
which  cannot  be  decided  without  its  consent.  The 
Council  of  Trent  also,  in  sees,  xxiv,  c  13,  calls  the  ca- 
thedral chapter  Me  Knale  of  the  bishop.  He  has  to 
take  its  advice  for  the  appointment  of  a  lector  o<  the 
Holy  Scriptures  (Cone.  Trid.  sess.  v,  cl);  fur  the  fixing 
of  the  holy  orders,  to  be  requested  in  those  who  are  to 
be  promoted  to  the  dignities  and  canonries  of  the  cathe- 
drals (sess.  xxiv,  c.  12) ;  for  the  establishment  of  semi- 
naries (sess,  xxiii,  c.  18) ;  for  any  addition  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  canonries  (sees,  xxiv,  c.  16),  etc.  But  the 
presumption  is  always  in  favor  of  the  episcopal  inde- 
pendence. Thus,  when  the  chapters  of  the  ccdesiasti- 
cal  province  of  Milan  endeavored  to  increase  to  an  un- 
lawful extent  the  number  of  the  covta  mnjoret,  in  which 
the  bishop  has  to  obtain  the  consent  or  take  the  advice 
of  the  canons,  St.  Borromteus  declared,  in  the  fourth 
Council  of  Milan,  that  the  bishop  was  bound  to  have 
the  approbation  or  to  take  the  advice  of  his  chaptft 
only  in  such  cases  as  are  slated  by  law.  The  Utigatkns 
about  these  cases  had  become  of  quite  frequent  occur- 
rence since  the  dissolution  of  the  community  of  goods 
I  in  the  cbapteis,  and  the  latter  had  often  conducted 
themselves  in  regard  to  the  bishop  ss  independent  cor- 
porations. In  many  places  the  bishop  had  become  a 
simple  member  of  the  chapter.  Up  to  the  year  180!l 
the  chapters  of  Germany  held  at  the  same  lime  two 
sharply  defined  positions:  they  constituted,  first,  as  of 
old,  the  senate  of  the  bishop,  and  subordinate  to  him: 
and,  secondly,  they  were  independent  corporatioDs.  The 
secularization  of  1803  destroyed  this  latter  portion. 
The  reo^anization  of  the  Church  in  Germany  makes 
the  chapter  simply  an  episcopal  council.  The  papal 
see  has  resolutely  set  its  face  against  all  pretenaons  of 
binding  the  bishops  to  the  consent  of  the  chapters.— 
Wetzer  u.  Welle,  Kir<Atn-I,ex.  s.  v.  Sec  Buss,  Gadi. 
da  Natioftal  u.  TerritorUil-KirchtatJiumt  in  der  Kalke- 
litchm  Kirche  (.SchalTh.  ISdl). 

Presbytery  is  (1)  the  space  in  the  choir  of  s 
church  in  which  the  high-altar  is  placed ;  the  name  i> 
sometimes  extended  to  the  whole  choir.  See  Chakcei. 
It  is  (2),  in  Scotch  law,  an  ecclesiastical  division  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  a  court.  (On  the  Continent  this  it 
known  as  the  damis.)  In  its  local  sense  it  includes  a 
combination  of  parishes,  varying  from  four  to  thirty,  and 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotlanid  has 
power  to  vary  the  size.  —  Chambers,  s.  v.  See  Soot- 
LASD,  Church  of.  The  presbytery  is  composetl  of  the 
teaching  elders  of  the  churches  of  a  given  geographical 
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district,  together  with  one  of  the  ruling  elden  elected  for 
that  piupoee  by  the  Session  from  each  church.  Besides 
being  a  conn  of  appeal  from  the  inferior  judicatory,  it 
is  bound  to  inspect  carefully  the  personal  conduct  and 
pastoral  labors  of  every  minister  witblu  its  bounds,  and, 
when  necessary,  to  admonish,  suspend,  ur  even  depose. 
It  belongs  to  presbyteries  to  grant  licenses  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  to  take  cognizance  of  all  preachers  within  its 
bonlers,  to  give  certificates  of  character,  etc,  to  those 
removing,  and  to  furnish  supplies  where  needed  for  the 
pulpit.  Any  Church  member  who  feels  himself  aggrieved 
by  the  act  of  the  Session  may  appeal  from  its  decisions 
to  the  Presbytery.  Superior  in  authority  to  the  Pres- 
byter}' is  the  Synod,  which  is  composed  of  the  teaching 
elden  and  one  ruling  elder  from  each  church  of  a  larger 
district  than  that  represented  by  the  Presbytery,  Still 
above  the  Synod  is  the  General  Atttmbb/.  This  em- 
braces representatives,  both  lay  and  clerical,  from  every 
Presbytery,  and  is  the  supreme  authority  in  all  ecclesi- 
astical matters.  To  it  an  appeal  lies  from  the  Presby- 
tery in  all  ecclesiastical  proceedings  of  a  disciplinary 
chanuter,  and  its  decision  is  flnaL  Its  authority,  how- 
ever, though  supreme,  is  not  unlimited.  In  legislating 
for  the  churches  it  is  required  to  refer  the  laws  which 
it  passes  to  the  presbyteries  for  their  approval;  and  the 
law  does  not  become  of  binding  force  upon  the  churches 
until  it  receives  the  sanction  of  at  least  a  majority ;  in 
certain  cases  two  thirds  are  required.  The  Presbytery 
holds  frequent  and  stated  meetings,  according  as  cir- 
cumstances may  require.  In  any  emergency  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  moderator  (q.  v.),  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, or  on  receiving  a  written  requisition  from  sev- 
eral members,  to  call  a  pro  re  nata  meeting  of  the  Pres- 
b}ter\-.  In  Presbyterian  churches,  where  the  supreme 
court  consists  of  delegates,  it  belongs  to  each  Presby- 
tery to  elect  ministers  and  elders  to  represent  them  in 
that  court.  All  the  proceedings  of  the  Presbytery  must 
be  duly  minuted  by  the  clerk,  and  are  subject  to  the 
review  of  the  Provincial  Synod.— Gardner,  FaiUu  of  the 
Vi'orU,  s,  r.    See  PKESBTTERtaMiSM. 

Presbj^tis  {prtttx/treaa).  This  word,  in  the  various 
(brros  TptajivTepa,  preibyttra,  pretbyterima,  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrenoe  in  ancient  writers,  and  denotes  either 
the  wife  of  a  presbyter  or  a  deaconess  in  the  Church. 
Sometimes  it  denotes  the  matron  of  a  cloister,  and  au 
abbess.    See  Deacosess. 

Prescience  (lat.  praido,  to  know  before  it  hap- 
pens) is  an  attribute  of  God  popularly  known  under  the 
term  Foreknowledge,  and  ascribed  to  him  in  different  de- 
grees and  extent  by  Arminians  and  Calvinista,  The 
doctrine  is  deduced  from  the  perfection  of  God's  nature. 
Bui  as  man  has  no  analogous  faculty,  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  us  to  conceive  of  God's  prescience.  Man's 
knowledge  of  what  is  future  is  so  obscure  and  inferential 
that  it  is  in  vain  to  fathom  God's  beholding  of  all  things. 
Yet  in  the  attempt  made  there  arises  the  great  question, 
hnw  to  reconcile  the  prescience  of  God  with  the  liberty 
or  man;  and  hence  the  doctrine  becomes  of  vast  impor- 
tance to  theologians  of  both  the  .4rminian  and  the  Cal- 
viuian  schools. 

L  False  Theories. — Three  leading  theories  have  been 
resorted  to  in  order  to  evade  the  difficulties  which  are 
supposed  to  be  involved  in  the  opinion  commonly  re- 
ceived. 

1.  Chevalier  Ramsay  {Philotnphical  Prindplet  of  Nat- 
ural and  Revealed  Religion  [Glasgow,  1748, 2  vols,  4to]). 
among  his  other  speculations,  holds  it  a  matter  of  choice 
in  God  to  think  of  finite  ideas;  and  similar  opinions, 
though  variously  worded,  have  been  occasionally  adopt- 
ed. In  substance  these  opinions  are,  that  though  the 
knowledge  of  God  be  infinite  as  his  power  is  infinite, 
there  is  no  more  reason  to  conclude  that  his  knowledge 
should  be  always  exerted  to  the  full  extent  of  ita  capac- 
ity than  that  his  power  should  be  employed  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  omnipotence ;  and  that  if  we  suppose  him  to 
thoie  not  to  know  some  contingencies,  the  iufiniteness 


of  his  knowledge  is  not  thereby  impugned.  To  this  it 
may  be  answered  (1)  that  the  infinite  power  of  God  is 
iu  Scripture  represented,  as  in  the  nature  of  things  it 
must  be,  as  an  infinite  capacity,  and  not  as  infinite  iu 
act ;  but  that  the  knowledge  of  God  is,  on  the  contrary, 
never  represented  there  to  us  aa  a  capacity  to  acquire 
knowledge,  but  as  actually  comprehending  all  things 
that  are  and  all  things  that  can  be.  (2)  That  the  no- 
tion of  God's  choosing  to  know  some'tbings  and  not  to 
know  others  supposes  a  reason  why  he  refuses  to  know 
any  class  of  things  or  events,  which  reason,  it  would 
seem,  can  only  arise  out  of  their  nature  and  circum- 
stances, and  therefore  supposes  at  least  a  partial  knowl- 
edge of  them,  from  which  the  reason  for  his  not  choos- 
ing to  know  them  arises.  The  doctrine  is  therefore 
somewhat  contradictory.  But  (8)  it  is  fatal  to  this 
opinion  that  it  does  not  at  all  meet  the  difficulty  arising 
out  of  the  question  of  the  consistency  of  divine  pre- 
science and  the  free  actions  of  men,  since  some  contin- 
gent actions — for  which  men  have  been  made  account- 
able, we  are  sure— have  been  foreknown  by  God,  be- 
cause by  his  Spirit  in  the  prophets  they  were  foretold ; 
and  if  the  freedom  of  man  can  in  these  cases  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  prescience  of  God,  there  is  no  greater  dif- 
ficulty in  any  other  case  which  can  possibly  occur. 

2.  A  second  theory  is  that,  the  foreknowledge  of  oon- 
tiugent  events  being  in  its  own  nature  impossible,  be- 
cause it  implies  a  contradiction,  it  does  no  dishonor  to 
the  divine  Bein^  to  afiirm  that  of  such  events  he  has, 
and  can  have,  no  prescience  whatever,  and  thus  the 
prescience  of  God  as  to  moral  actions  being  wholly  de- 
nied, the  difficulty  in  question  is  got  rid  of.  To  this 
the  same  answer  must  be  given  as  to  the  former.  It 
does  not  meet  the  case  sq  long  as  the  Scriptures  are  al- 
lowed to  contain  prophecies  of  rewardable  and  punish- 
able actions.  The  great  fallacy  in  the  argument  that 
the  certain  prescience  of  a  moral  action  destroys  its  con- 
tingent nature  lies  in  supposing  that  contingency  and 
certainty  are  the  opposites  of  each  other.  It  is,  per- 
haps, unfortunate  that  a  word  which  is  of  figurative 
etymology,  and  which,  consequently,  can  only  have  an 
ideal  application  to  such  subjects,  should  have  grown 
into  common  use  in  this  discussion,  because  it  is  more 
liable,  on  that  account,  to  present  itself  to  difi'erent 
minds  under  different  shades  of  meaning.  If,  however, 
the  term  contingent  in  this  controversy  has  any  definite 
meaning  at  all,  as  applied  to  the  moral  actions  of  men, 
it  must  mean  their  freedom,  and  stands  opposed,  not  to 
certainty,  but  to  necessity.  A  free  action  is  a  voluntary 
one ',  and  an  action  which  results  from  the  choice  of  the 
agent  is  distinguished  from  a  necessary  one  in  this,  that 
it  might  not  have  been,  or  have  been  otherwise,  accord- 
ing to  the  self-determining  power  of  the  agent.  It  is 
with  reference  to  this  specific  quality  of  a  free  action 
that  the  term  contingency  is  used :  it  might  have  been 
otherwise— in  other  words,  it  was  not  necessitated. 
Contingency  in  moral  actions  is,  therefore,  their  free- 
dom, and  is  opposed,  not  to  certainty,  but  to  constraint. 
The  very  nature  of  this  controversy  fixes  this  as  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  term.  The  question  is  not,  in 
point  of  fact,  about  the  certainty  of  moral  actions — that 
is,  whether  they  will  happen  or  not — but  about  the  nat- 
ure of  them,  whether  free  or  constrained,  whether  they 
mutt  happen  or  not.  Those  who  advocate  this  theory 
care  not  about  the  certainty  of  actions  simply  considered, 
that  is,  whether  they  will  take  phice  or  not ;  the  reason 
why  they  object  to  a  certain  prescience  of  nqoral  actions 
is  this:  they  conclude  that  such  a  prescience  renders 
them  necessary.  It  is  the  quality  of  the  action  for 
which  they  contend,  not  whether  it  will  happen  or  not. 
If  contingency  meant  uncertainty,  the  sense  in  which 
such  theorists  take  it,  the  dispute  would  be  at  an  end. 
But  though  an  uncertain  action  cannot  be  foreseen  as 
certain,  a  free,  unnecessitated  action  may,  for  there  is 
nothing  in  the  knowledge  of  the  action  in  the  least  to 
affect  its  nature.  Simple  knowledge  is  in  no  sense  a 
cause  of  action,  nor  can  it  be  conceived  to  be  causa^  un- 
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connected  with  exerted  power:  for  mere  knowledge, 
therefore,  an  action  remains  free  or  necessitated,  as  the 
case  may  be.  A  necessitated  action  is  not  made  a  vol- 
untary one  by  its  being  foreknown ;  a  free  action  is  not 
made  a  necessary  one.  Free  actions  foreknown  will  not, 
therefore,  cease  to  be  contingent.  But  bow  stands  the 
case  as  to  their  certainty?  Precisely  on  the  same 
ground.  The  certainty  of  a  necessary  action  foreknown 
does  not  result  from  the  knowledge  of  the  action,  but 
from  the  operation  of  the  necessitating  cause,  and,  in 
like  manner,  the  certainty  of  a  free  action  does  not  re- 
sult from  the  knowledge  of  it,  which  is  no  cause  at  all, 
but  from  the  voluntary  cause — that  is,  the  determination 
of  the  will.  It  alters  not  the  case  in  the  least  to  say 
that  the  voluntary  action  might  have  been  otherwise. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  knowledge  of  it  would  have 
been  otherwise;  but  as  the  will  which  gives  birth  to 
the  action  is  not  dependent  upon  the  previous  knowl- 
edge of  God,  but  the  knowledge  of  the  action  upon  fore- 
sight of  the  choice  of  the  will,  neither  the  will  nor  the 
act  is  controlled  by  the  knowledge,  and  the  action, 
though  foreseen,  is  still  free  or  contingent.  The  fore- 
knowledge of  (jod  has  then  no  influence  upon  either  the 
freedom  or  the  certainty  of  actions,  for  this  plain  reason, 
that  it  is  knowledge,  and  not  influence ;  and  actions  may 
be  certainly  foreknown  without  their  being  rendered  nec- 
essary by  that  foreknowledge.  But  here  it  is  said, "  If 
the  result  of  an  absolute  contingency  be  certainly  fore- 
known, it  can  have  no  other  result,' it  cannot  happen 
otherwise."  This  is  not  the  true  inference.  It  tcill  not 
happen  otherwise ;  but  it  may  be  asked.  Why  can  it  not 
happen  otherwise?  Can  is  an  expression  of  potential- 
ity—it denotes  power  or  possibility.  The  objection  is 
that  it  is  nut  possible  that  the  action  should  otherwise 
happen.  But  why  not?  What  deprives  it  of  that 
power?  If  a  necessary  action  were  in  question,  it  could 
not  otherwise  happen  than  as  the  necessitating  cause 
should  compel;  but,  then,  that  would  arise  from  the  neces- 
sitating cause  solely,  and  not  from  the  prescience  of  the 
action,  which  is  not  causal.  But  if  the  action  be  free, 
and  it  enters  into  the  very  nature  nfa  voluntary  action 
to  be  unconstrained,  then  it  might  have  happened  in  a 
thousand  other  wars,  or  not  have  happened  at  all;  the 
foreknowledge  of  it  no  more  affects  its  nature  in  this 
case  than  in  the  other.  All  its  potentiality,  so  to  speak, 
still  remains,  independent  of  foreknowledge,  which  nei- 
ther adds  to  its  power  of  happening  otherwise  nor  dimin- 
ishes it.  But  then  we  are  told  that  "  the  prescience  of 
it  in  that  case  must  be  uncertain."  Not  unless  any  per- 
son can  prove  that  the  divine  prescience  is  unable  to 
dart  through  all  the  workings  of  the  human  mind,  all 
its  comparison  of  things  in  the  judgment,  all  the  influ- 
ences of  motives  on  the  affections,  all  the  hesitances  and 
baitings  of  the  will,  to  its  final  choice.  "  Such  knowl- 
edge is  too  wonderful  for  us,"  but  it  is  the  knowledge  of 
him  "  who  understandeth  the  thoughts  of  man  afar  off." 
"  But  if  a  contingency  icUl  have  a  given  result,  to  that 
result  it  mutt  be  determined."  Mot  in  the  least.  We 
have  seen  that  it  cannot  be  determined  to  a  given  result 
by  mere  precognition,  for  we  have  evidence  in  our  own 
minds  that  mere  knowledge  is  not  causal  to  the  actions 
of  another.  It  is  determined  to  its  result  by  the  will 
nf  the  agent;  but  even  in  that  case  it  cannot  be  said 
that  it  mutt  be  determined  to  that  result,  because  it  is 
of  the  nature  of  freedom  to  be  unconstrained :  so  that 
here  we  have  an  instance  in  the  case  of  a  free  agent  that 
he  trill  act  in  some  particular  manner,  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  from  what  tcill  be,  whether  foreseen  or 
not,  that  it  nattt  be. 

8.  The  third  theory  amounts,  in  brief,  to  this :  that 
the  foreknowledge  of  God  must  be  supposed  to  differ  so 
much  from  anything  of  the  kind  which  we  perceive  in 
ourselves,  and  from  any  ideas  which  we  can  possibly 
form  of  that  property  of  the  divine  nature,  that  no  ar- 
gument respecting  it  can  be  grounded  upon  our  imper- 
fect notions,  and  that  all  controversy  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  it  is  idle  and  fruitless.    But  though  fore- 


knowledge in  God  should  be  admitted  to  be  something  of 
a  "  verj-  different  nature"  from  the  same  quality  in  roan. 
yet  as  it  is  represented  as  something  equivalent  to  fore- 
knowledge, whatever  that  something  may  be,  nnce  in 
consequence  of  it  prophecies  have  actually  been  uttered 
and  fulfilled,  and  of  such  a  kind,  too,  as  relate  to  actions 
for  which  men  have,  in  fact,  been  held  accountable,  all 
the  original  difficulty  of  reconciling  contingent  events 
to  this  something,  of  which  human  foreknowledge  is  a 
"  kind  of  shadow,"  as  "  a  map  of  China  is  to  China  it- 
self," remains  in  full  force.  The  difficulty  is  shifted,  but 
not  removed. 

II.  Eximt  of  Pracienx. — It  may,  therefore,  be  cer- 
tainly concluded,  if,  at  least,  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  to  be 
our  guide,  that  the  omniscience  of  God  comprehends  his 
certain  prescience  of  all  events,  however  contingent: 
and  if  anything  more  were  necessary  to  strengthen  the 
argument  above  given,  it  might  be  drawn  from  the  ir- 
rational, and,  above  all,  the  unscriptural  consequences 
which  would  follow  from  the  denial  of  this  doctrine. 
These  are  forcibly  staled  by  president  Edwards:  ■'It 
would  follow  <Tom  this  notion  (namely,  that  the  Al- 
mighty doth  not  foreknow  what  will  be  the  result  of 
future  contingencies)  that  as  God  is  liable  to  be  cootin- 
lully  repenting  what  be  has  done,  so  he  innst  be  ex- 
posed to  be  constantly  changing  his  mind  and  inten- 
tions as  to  his  future  conduct— altering  his  measons, 
relinquishing  his  old  designs,  and  fonning  new  schema 
and  projections.  For  his  purposes,  even  as  to  the  main 
parts  of  the  scheme  (namely,  such  as  belong  to  the  state 
of  his  moral  kingdom),  must  be  always  liable  to  be  broken 
through  want  of  foresight,  and  he  must  be  continually 
putting  his  sv-stem  to  rights,  as  it  gets  out  of  order. 
through  the  contingcnce  of  the  actions  of  moral  agents: 
he  must  be  a  Being  who,  instead  of  being  absoluidr 
immutable,  must  necessarily  be  the  subject  of  infinite- 
ly the  most  numerous  acts  of  repentance  and  changes 
of  intention  of  any  being  whatsoever,  for  thb  plain 
reason,  tllat  his  vastly  extensive  charge  comprebefids 
an  infinitely  greater  number  of  those  things  which  are 
to  him  contingent  and  uncertain.  In  such  a.  situatioa 
he  must  have  little  else  to  do  but  to  mend  broken  links 
as  well  as  he  can,  and  be  rectifying  his  disjointed  frazne 
and  disordered  movements  in  the  best  manner  the  case 
will  allow.  The  supreme  Lord  of  all  things  must  needs 
be  under  great  and  miserable  disadvantages  in  govon- 
ing  the  world  which  he  has  made  and  has  the  care  of, 
through  his  being  utterly  unable  to  find  out  things  at 
chief  importance  which  hereafter  shall  befall  his  systHn, 
which,  if  he  did  but  know,  he  might  make  seaaonaUe 
provision  for.  In  many  cases  there  may  be  very  gtest 
necessity  that  he  should  make  provisions  in  the  maimer 
of  his  ordering  and  disposing  things  for  some  great 
events  which  are  to  happen  of  vast  and  extensive  influ- 
ence and  endless  consequence  to  the  univene,  which  be 
may  see  afterwards,  when  it  is  too  late,  and  may  wish 
in  vain  that  he  had  known  beforehand,  that  he  might 
have  ordered  his  affairs  accordingly.  And  it  is  in  the 
power  of  man,  on  these  principles,  by  his  devicesL  par- 
poses,  and  actions  thus  to  disappoint  God,  break  his 
measures,  make  him  continually  to  change  his  mind, 
subject  him  to  vexation,  and  bring  him  into  confuaoo.' 

III.  Speculation*  on  the  Sub/ed. — Some  of  tiie  ancient 
philosophers  denied  that  God  could  foreknow  eveatsde- 
pending  on  free  will  (see  Cicero,  Ve  Virinate,  ii,  5,  7 ; 
answered  by  Augustine,  De  CivHate  Dei,  v,  9,  10).  So- 
dnus  (Pratlect.  Theol.  c  8-U)  and  his  early  foUow«i 
would  not  allow  that  God  possesses  any  knowledge  of 
future  contingencies.  The  schoolmen,  in  reference  to 
this  species  of  knowledge  in  God,  invented  that  called 
tcientia  media  (q.  v. ;  see  also  Fonsbca  and  Sioux*), 
which  they  define  as  "  that  by  which  God  knows,  tti 
condilione,  what  men  or  angels  will  do  according  to  the 
liberty  which  they  have  when  they  are  placed  in  these 
or  those  circumstances,  or  in  this  or  in  that  order  of 
things."  When  Gomarus,  the  opponent  of  Anniniu% 
found  that  bis  opinion  concerning  the  object  of  repioba- 
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tion  was  clogged  with  this  absurdity— that  it  made  God 
to  be  the  author  of  Adam's  sin — he  very  Ustutely  tuuk 
refuge  iu  this  conditional  fot«kiiowledge,  and  in  big 
corrected  theses  on  predestination,  published  after  the 
death  of  Armiuius,  he  describes  it  as  "  that  by  which 
tiod,  through  the  infinite  light  of  bis  own  knowledge, 
foreknows  some  future  things,  not  absolutely,  but  as 
(ilaced  under  a  certain  condition,"    Walisus,  the  cele- 
bnted  antagonist  of  Episcopius,  had  recourse  to  the 
mat  expedient.    This  distinction  has  been  adopted  by 
very  few  of  those  who  espouse  the  doctrines  of  general 
redemption,  and  who  believe  that  every  event,  how  con- 
tingent soever  to  the  creature,  is,  with  respect  to  God, 
certainly  foreknown.    An  old  Ei^^lish  divine  thinks  that 
"in  the  sacred  Scriptures  ceruitt  not  obscure  vestiges 
sre  apparent  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  of  things  that 
will  happen  thus  or  otherwise,  on  the  supposition  of  the 
occotrence  of  this  or  that  circumstance.     Omitting  tbe 
well-known  example  of  David  in  Keilah  (1  Sam.  xxii, 
12),  and  of  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  (Matt,  xi,  21 ; 
Luke  X,  13),  consult,  among  other  sayings  of  the  same 
description,  Christ's  answer  to  the  chief  priests  and 
tcribes  who  had  asked  'Art  thou  the  Christ?    Tell  us.'  i 
And  he  said  unto  them, '  If  I  tell  you,  ye  will  not  bo-  I 
lieve.'    In  the  subsequent  venie  he  adds, '  If  I  also  ask  , 
TOO,  ye  will  not  answer  me,  nor  let  me  go'  (Luke  xxii, ' 
€7,68).     Y'oa  have  here  three  events  specifled  which  I 
yet  will  not  occur  even  on  the  supposition  of  Christ  our  j 
Lord  himself."    This  kind  of  knowledge  might  very  well  | 
be  included  in  that  of  $dentia  virionu,  because  the  Ut-  ' 
ler  ought  to  include,  not  what  God  will  do  and  what  bis 
creatures  will  do  under  his  appointment,  but  what  they 
will  do  by  his  permission  as  free  agents,  and  what  he  ; 
will  do,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  iu  his  cliaract«r  of 
(ioveraor  and  Lord.    But  since  the  predestiiiarians  bad  . 
confounded  teiealia  vuionis  with  a  predestinating  de-  ' 
cree,  the  idattia  media  well  expressed  what  they  had  j 
left  quite  unaccounted  for,  and  which  they  had  assumed  ' 
did  not  really  exist — the  actions  of  creatures  endowed  j 
with  free  will  and  the  acts  of  Deity  which  from  eternity  • 
were  consequent  upon  them.    If  such  actions  do  not 
take  phtce,  then  men  are  not  free;  and  if  the  rectoral  j 
acts  of  Uod  are  not  consequent  upon  the  actions  of  the 
creature  in  the  order  of  the  divine  intention,  and  the 
csadact  of  the  creature  is  consequent  upon  the  fore- 
ccdained  rectoral  acts  of  God,  then  we  reach  a  neces- 
titaiing  etertial  decree,  which,  in  fact,  the  predestina- 
rian  contends  for;  but  it  unfortunately  brings  after  it 
consequences  wfaich  no  subtleties  have  ever  been  able 
to  shake  off— that  the  only  actor  in  the  universe  is  God 
himself,  and  that  the  only  distinction  among  events  is 
that  one  clasa  is  brought  to  pass  by  God  directly  and 
the  other  indirectly,  not  by  tbe  agency,  but  by  the  mere 
initrumentality,  of  bis  creatures. — Watson.     See  also 
Watson,  ThtoL  /mtitule$,  i,  376 ;  ii,  857, 429 ;  Worla,  vii, 
298,309;  Pope,  Compendium  of  Chrulian  Theoluffy  (Loni. 
1875),  p.  145-149,191  sq.;  Ray mond,  5y»(CTiartc  Thfology 
(see  Index  in  voL  ii) ;  Kiiapp,  Thfology,  §  22 ;  Fletcher, 
Wurla ;  PrabyterioH  Confettion ;  Church  Remembrancer 
(Jan.  1856);  BuUetiaThioL{Oct.im8},p.26aq.;  Hodge, 
Sftlematie  Theotogi/  (see  Index) ;  Bromley,  Oicine  Pre- 
taaee;  Clarke,  £oy2e  Xecfurea  for  1705 ;  T&ing,  Sermont 
<M  the  Divine  Pretdemx;  Tillolson,  Sermont;  Water- 
land,  Works,  ToL  vi;  Haag,  Hittoire  da  Dogmee  (see 
Index  in  voL  ii;  Graves,  Worb,  voL  iv;  BS>.  Sacra, 
Jnly,  1868,  p.  455 ;  Neander,  Dogm.  p.  668  sq. ;  Callisen, 
fmjf  with  a  Ftew  to  bring  into  Harmony  the  Doctrine 
of  (he  Omniecience  of  God  and  the  Freedom  of"  Man,  in 
Schmidt  u.  Schwarz,  TheoL  Bibliothei,  vol.  viii;  Reid, 
On  the  Active  Poaeri,  essay  ir,  ch.  xi;  Pye  Smith, 
Firt  iMiet  of  Christian  Theology,  p.  148, 149.    See  also 
the  articles  Ei-kction  ;  Predestination. 

Preacilptlon.  I.  This  expression,  borrowed  from 
the  civil  law,  has  in  tbe  Roman  Catholic  Church  a  can- 
oniatic  meaning.  In  order  to  put  limits  to  the  contests 
about  mine  and  thine  in  rights,  obligations,  and  posses- 
•ions,  that  Church  has  fixed  terms  which  invest  with 


legality  the  possession  of  rights  and  goods,  unless  proof 
be  produced  that  these  rights  or  goods  are  of  an  idien- 
able  kind,  or  have  been  acquired  by  illegal  means  (usur- 
pation or  theft  time  does  not  consecrate).  If  tbe  lawful 
term  be  elapsed,  the  possessor  is  confirmed  in  the  pos- 
session of  said  rights  or  goods,  and  he  who  is  bound  by 
certain  obligations  cannot  call  them  in  question.  The 
term  of  prescription  varies  with  the  nature  of  tbe  ob- 
ject :  movable  property  prescribes  quicker  than  immov- 
able, the  property  of  adults  quicker  than  that  of  minors, 
the  property  of  those  present  quicker  than  that  of  ab- 
sentees ;  ecclesiastical  property  is  prescribed  only  after 
forty  years.  According  to  the  rules  of  tbe  papal  chan- 
oery,the  possessor  of  an  ecclesiastical  ofiice,  after  a  three- 
years'  possession,  if  it  be  not  obtained  by  violence  or 
simony,  cannot  be  lawfully  expelled  from  it.  There  is 
prescription  in  his  favor. 

II.  'Tertullian  transphinted  this  expression  to  the 
theological  domain  by  his  work  on  prescriptions  against 
heretics,  a  kind  of  argument  against  erroneous  doctrine. 
This  is  what  he  means :  The  Catholic  Church  enjoys,  iu 
her  doctrines  and  discipline,  the  right  of  prescription ; 
what  she  teaches  and  practices  at  the  present  hour  she  has 
taught  and  practiced  from  times  immemorial — learned 
it  from  the  apostles,  as  the  apostles  learned  from  Christ, 
as  Christ  had  it  from  the  Father.  The  catholic  doc- 
trine is  the  tnie  one,  because  it  is  the  old  and  original 
one,  and  rests  on  the  divine  revelation ;  the  doctrines 
of  heretics  and  sectarians,  on  the  other  side,  are  false, 
because  new,  because  they  have  not  prescription  in  their 
favor,  and  consequently  are  not  founded  on  divine  reve- 
lation. Irenaeus  taught  simiUirly,  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
this  proof  by  prescription  is  much  the  same  as  the  proof 
by  tradition,  and  that  this  mode  of  arguing  can  have 
no  acceptability  in  Protestantism,  where  tbe  Bible  alone 
is  regarded  as  the  true  test,  and  the  apostolic  or  early 
Church  practices  have  only  an  advisory  influence,  not 
authority.  Of  course,  High-Churchmen,  by  their  ritu- 
alistic tendency,  can  hardly  be  said  to  come  under  the 
full  influence  nf  Protestantism,  and  are  therefore  not  to 
be  considered  as  included  in  tbe  exponents  of  evangeli- 
cal Christianity.  See  Elliott,  Delinealion  of  Roman 
Catholicism,  p.61,95,407.    See  Authoritt.    (J.H.W.) 

Pkesckiption  is  also  a  law  adopted  in  Presbyterian 
churches.  If  a  scandal  is  not  noticed  for  five  years 
after  it  happens,  it  caiuot  be  revived,  but  is  then  said 
to  be  prescribed. 

Presence  means,  in  canonical  law,  the  uninter- 
rupted personal  residence  of  every  regularly  prebended 
ecclesiastic  at  the  seat  of  his  oAice ;  a  duty  emphatically 
imposed  on  him  by  the  laws  of  the  Church.  It  means 
also  tbe  personal  attendance  at  the  common  choral  pray- 
er, to  which  the  laws  of  the  Church  obligate  all  mem- 
bers of  a  monastic  community,  as  well  as  the  canons 
and  choir-vicars  of  the  cathedral  and  collegiate  congre- 
gations. 

Presence-money  is  the  small  daily  payment  in 
specie  made  by  Roman  Catholics  to  the  canons  fur  their 
presence  in  the  choir  at  defunct  cathedral  or  collegiate 
churches.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  communal  life 
of  those  ecclesiastics,  the  bulk  of  the  revenue  of  the 
chapters  was  divided  into  individual  portions,  to  be 
distributed  partly  as  daily  stipends,  called  distr^- 
lionet  guotidiame,  or  quolidiana  ttipendia,  in  opposition 
to  the  prebends,  which  went  by  the  name  olfruclus 
grossi  or  annut.  The  purpose  of  this  daily  distribution 
was  to  induce  the  canons  to  a  stricter  obedience  to  the 
law  of  residence,  and  to  more  assiduous  attendance  to 
the  public  choir-prayers,  as  only  those  canons  came  in 
for  their  share  who  were  either  present  in  the  choir  or 
ofiiciated  during  the  sert-ice.  Yet  there  were  some 
grounds  on  which  their  absence  could  be  excused  with- 
out loss  of  their  share.  (These  legal  exceptions  are  for- 
mulated in  the  canonic  regulations  in  De  eler.  agr.  iii, 
6 ;  De  cler.  mm  resid.  iii,  3 ;  Cone.  Trid,  sess.  xxii,  c.  8, 
and  sess.  xxiv,  c.  8  fin.  />e  re/.^    The  Council  of  Trent 
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directed  that  in  thoae  cathedral  or  collegiate  congrega- 
tions where  there  existed  no  presence-muney,  or  where 
it  reached  bat  on  insignificant  amount,  a  third  of  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  chapter  should  be  set  apart  and 
used  for  such  distributions  (Cone.  Trid.  sess.  xxi,  c.  8, 
De  rrj".).  The  portions  of  the  canons  absent  without 
reasonable  excuse  were  to  be  divided  among  the  mem- 
bers present  pro  rata,  or  given  to  the  fabric  of  the 
church,  if  it  stood  in  need  of  such  help,  or  employed  fur 
any  pious  purpose  the  bishop  might  devise  (sess.  xxii, 
c  8,  Oe  rrf.).  It  was  not  always  the  negligence  of  the 
canons,  but  also  the  peculiar— and  partly  abusive — com- 
position of  the  chapters,  which  was  the  cause  that  their 
members  so  frequently  dispensed  with  personal  service 
in  the  choir,  and  were  represented  in  it  by  simple  vic- 
ars. The  personal  obligation  of  the  canons  has  been 
insisted  upon  by  the  most  ancient  canonic  rules,  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  by  the  last  circumscription  bulls 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  German  bishoprics.  Spe- 
cial presence-money  is  no  more  in  use ;  for  as  the  dota- 
tion of  the  restored  bishoprics  and  chapters  is  not  foundr 
«d  on  immovable  property,  as  the  prebends  flow,  in  the 
form  of  fixed  salaries,  out  of  the  public  treasure,  the  di- 
rection of  the  Council  of  Trent  that  a  part  of  the  rev- 
enue should  be  set  apart  and  used  for  such  distributions 
is  not  acted  upon.  See  Schmidt,  Thaaut-ru  jur.  Ecdet. 
iv,  195  sq. 

Presence,  Real.    See  Tbabsubstantiation. 

Present.    See  Girr. 

Presentatioil,  in  ecclesiastical  law,  is,  I,  in  the 
state-established  churches,  one  of  those  forms  of  canonic 
collation  of  the  prebends  by  which  the  rights  of  the 
bishop  are  limited,  inasmuch  as  he  cannot  himself  nom- 
inate an  occupant  to  the  vacant  office,  but  must  be  con- 
tent with  confirming  the  nominee  ot  the  palromu  bene- 
ficii.  The  right  of  preteatation  is  therefore  the  right 
of  the  patron  to  designate  to  the  bishop  the  successor 
elected  by  him  of  a  deceased  beneficiar}',  the  bishop 
being  obliged  to  confirm  the  candidate  if  he  be  worthy, 
capable,  and  proposed  according  to  canonical  rules.  This 
right  of  presentation  is  the  first  and  most  important  of 
all  patronal  rights.  The  patron,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
right,  is  bound  by  the  general  conditions  of  a  canonical 
provision :  he  has  to  propose  a  capable  and  worthy  per- 
son gratuitously,  and  within  the  legal  limits  of  time. 
If  the  patronatc  be  an  ecclesiastical  or  a  mixed  one,  the 
time  is  six  months ;  if  it  be  a  worldly  one,  four  months 
yet  there  are  departures  from  this  rule.  In  Austria  the 
patron  must  choose  hu  nominee  out  of  a  list  drawn  up 
by  the  ordinariale :  if  he  be  at  home,  within  six  months ; 
if  he  be  abroad,  within  three  months,  from  the  day  of  the 
receipt  of  the  list.  In  Prussia  six  months  are  allowed 
to  the  lay  patron,  as  well  as  to  the  ecclesiastical  patron, 
from  the  day  of  the  vacation  of  the  office ;  or,  if  the  ben- 
eficiary die  abroad,  from  the  day  on  which  the  news  of 
his  death  is  received.  In  Baden  the  time  is  limited  to 
three  months,  except  in  the  case  of  insurmountable  hin- 
derances.  If  the  right  of  presentation  belong  to  several 
persons  individually,  they  can  agree  upon  a  common 
choice,  or  designate  each  his  own  candidate,  leaving  the 
choice  to  the  bishop ;  or  the  matter  may  be  decided  by 
the  majority  of  the  votes;  and  in  case  of  an  equality  of 
votes  in  favor  of  each  catididate,  the  decision  may  be 
left  again  to  the  bishop.  The  same  rules  obtain  when 
the  right  of  a  patron  has  been  transmitted  to  several 
heirs,  in  which  case,  of  course,  the  heirs  of  one  patron 
can  give  only  one  vote.  If  the  right  of  presentation 
belong  to  a  college  or  a  juridical  person,  the  case  is  set- 
tled by  the  statutes  of  the  corporation;  or  if  regulations 
on  the  subject  be  wanting,  by  a  collegiate  vote.  In  the 
remainder,  the  right  of  the  patron  is  unlimited :  he  can 
propose  his  nearest  relation,  but  not  himself,  although 
he  could, "  via  gratiae,"  present  a  request  for  his  own 
admission  (graliomm  peine  admittionetn).  He  can  sub- 
mit several  candidates  to  the  choice  of  the  bishop;  if 
he  be  a  layman,  be  can,  so  long  as  the  legal  term  is  not 


elapsed  and  the  canonic  collation  has  not  taken  place, 
propose  suco&stvely  several  other  names.  This  jut  ro- 
riandi  is  not  allowed  to  an  ecclesiastical  patron.  Here 
the  first  presentation,  according  to  the  principle  "  Tem- 
pore prior  potior  jure,"  makes  null  and  void  all  anbac- 
queut  nominations.  If  the  legal  term  is  passed  without 
presentation,  or  if  the  preseuution  has  not  been  made 
gratuitously,  the  nominatioii  in  that  case  is  lost  to  the 
patron,  and  belongs  exclusively  to  the  collator.  The 
same  happens  when  an  ecclesiastical  patron  wittingly 
proposes  an  unworthy  subject,  while  the  lay  patron  is 
allowed  another  presentation  in  the  legal  four  rotutha. 
But  if  the  patron,  whether  layman  or  ecclesiastic,  have 
unwittingly  proposed  an  unworthy  candidate,  he  obtains 
a  new  term  of  four  or  of  six  months.  The  Prussian  law 
allows,  after  the  expiration  of  the  primitive  term,  only 
a  supplementary  term  of  six  weeks.  In  Baden  the  pa- 
tron, if  his  propoffltion  have  been  rejected  by  the  ordi- 
nariate,  is  allowed  another  presentation,  to  be  made  in 
the  space  of  four  weeks,  and  the  same  terin  is  allowed 
him  a  second  time,  but  not  further.  The  prasentatioo 
is  made  by  letter,  for  which  many  ordinariates  prescribe 
fixed  formulas  to  the  private  patrons.  The  contests 
about  the  patronal  rights  are,  according  to  decretal  law, 
subject  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts;  but  modem  legis- 
lation has  almost  everywhere  added  it  to  the  compe- 
tency of  the  worldly  tribunals.  If  the  patronal  right 
itself  be  contested,  the  actual  possessor  has  the  ''jus 
praesentandi,"  and  the  Domination  resulting  from  the 
use  he  makes  of  it  is  not  invalidated  by  his  being  after- 
wards defeated  in  the  lawsuit.  But  if  the  right  to  hold 
the  goods  with  which  the  patronate  is  connected  should 
itself  be  questioned,  then  the  right  of  presentation  is 
suspended,  and  the  bishop  in  this  case  enjoys  a  free 
right  of  collation.  The  winner  of  the  suit  may  then, 
to  insure  his  privilege,  confirm  the  nomination  made 
by  the  bishop ;  but  if  be  should  refuse  his  consent,  this 
can  have  no  influence  on  the  situstion  of  the  nominee. 
Sec  Scbulte,  Kirchenretht,  p.  67  sq.;  Kosshirr,  Kcmo- 
nuehei  JiechI,  p.  487  sq.;  I'achmann,  Kircienrerit,  i, 
268  sq.;  Richter,  Kirchenrrchl,  §  193;  Gerlach,  Dot 
Pratentationtrecht  (Regensb.  1855). 

IL  In  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  the  minis- 
ter intended  fur  a  living  by  a  patron  must  be  presented 
to  the  presbytery  for  inquiry  into  his  qualifications,  and 
for  induction  if  these  are  satisfactory.  If  the  patron  fail 
to  present  within  six  months,  the  right  then  devolves 
on  the  presbyterj-,  Umquamjure  devoluto.  See  Jus  Da- 
voLUTUM.  When  a  presentee  was  objected  to  by  the 
major  part  of  the  congregation,  whether  with  or  with- 
out reason,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  foi^ 
merly  claimed  the  right  to  declare  that  be  should  not 
be  inducted  or  entitled  to  the  benefice.  This  declara- 
tion was  contained  in  an  act  of  Assembly,  dated  1835, 
called  the  Veto  Act.  But  after  much  litigation  it  was 
decided  by  the  courts  of  law  that  such  Veto  An  was 
ubra  rire$  and  void;  and  this  decision  led  to  a  seces- 
sion of  many  ministers  and  people  from  the  Established 
Church,  and  to  the  formation  of  a  new  dissenting 
Church,  called  the  Free  Church  (q.  v.).  The  law  is 
now  settled  that  it  is  the  presbyter;-,  and  not  the  peo- 
ple, who  are  to  judge  of  the  reasonableness  of  any  ob- 
jections made  to  the  presentee,  for  which  purpose  rea- 
sons and  objections  are  heard  on  both  sides,  and  a  wide 
discretion  is  exercised  by  the  presbyteiy.  If  the  pres- 
byterj-  dismiss  the  objections,  they  then  proceed  to  the 
trial  and  induction  (q.  v.)  of  the  presentee.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  form  of  a  Scotch  presentation,  and  is  a 
copy,  indeed,  of  the  one  which  led  to  the  disputes  and 
processes  that  ended  in  the  disruption  of  the  Scottish 
Church': 

"The  rlfjht  bnnorable  Thomas  Robert  Dmmmond Bar, 
earl  of  Kiiiimnll,  nndnnbled  patron  of  the  pariKh  chnrch 
and  pnrf^h  of  Anchterarder,  Iftng  within  toe  presbytery 
of  Aiichtersi'der  and  sherifTdnm  of  Perth,  coMaderiHg  that 
the  siild  chnrcli  mid  parish  in  now  vacnnt  and  become  at 
my  gift  and  presentation  by  and  through  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  Stewart,  late  minister  of  the  Qospel  at  the 
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kM  church  nf  Anchternrder;  and  I,  being  rafllcleotly  In- 
formed or  the  litemtiire,  luyalty,  qiiHliflciitluiii!,  good  IITe 
And  couverMtlou  of  Mr.  Rolwn  Yumifr,  preacher  uf  the 
Goopd,  reaidlugal  SeuAeld  Cottage,  Dnudee,  do  tbererore, 
hr  these  preveiius  nomluaie  aud  ore^enl  the  aald  Robert 
Yoaug  to  be  mlniitter  of  the  said  parUh  and  chnrch  at 
Aochierarder  daring  all  the  dayn  of  his  liretlme,  giving, 
eranling,  and  disponing  to  blin  the  constant,  localled, 
ud  iDodifled  stipend,  with  the  manse  and  glebe,  and 
other  profits  and  emoliiroeiits  belonging  to  the  aaid 
chntcb,  fur  the  crop  and  year  183S,  and  dormg  his  lifetime, 
aud  his  wrvlDg  the  care  of  the  said  church,  requiring 
lierebv  the  reverend  moderator  and  presbTterj  of  Anch- 
lersnlertouke  trial  of  the  qaaliflcatlims,  litenitare,  good 
life,  sad  conrersalion  of  the  said  Robert  Tonng ;  and 
hwiug  funnd  him  flt  and  quallfled  for  the  ftincUou  of  the 
niiiUtrr  at  the  said  church  of  Anchterarder,  to  admit  and 
receive  him  thereto,  and  give  him  his  act  of  ordination 
>Dd  admlasiou  in  dne  and  competent  form,  recommending 
hertbv  to  the  lords  nf  council  and  session,  upon  siglit  of 
this  presentation  and  the  said  presbytery's  act  ofordlna- 
linn  and  admission,  to  grant  letters  of  homing,  on  a  sim- 
ple charge  of  two  days  only,  and  other  execnt^irlals  iieces- 
urv  at  die  Instance  of  the  said  Robert  Yonng,  against  nil 
Md  Niudry  the  heritors,  life -renters,  feoars,  tacksmen, 
tenants,  possessors,  and  iiccnpiers  of  lands  within  the  snid 
parish,  snbject  and  liable  in  payment  of  the  said  localled 
and  roodilled  stipend,  for  causing  the  said  Robert  Yonng, 
and  others  In  bis  name,  be  readily  answered  and  paid 
ibereof  lu  ench  dne  and  com|ietent  form  as  elTelrs.  And 
I  consent  to  the  registration  thereof  In  the  books  of  conn- 
cll  and  session,  or  others  competent,  therein  to  remain  for 

lirewrvation :  and  for  that  effect  1  consillnte my 

procnmtors.    In  witness  whereoli  ett,  (signed)  Dmni- 

mond  ElnnoaL    R.  A.  Tales,  urttnat.   Tbomaa  Meatham, 

inbieck'* 

See  Patiio:caob. 

Presentation  of  the  Virgin,  Feaat  ot,  a 
Romish  festival  held  on  Nov.  21,  It  ia  Dot  older  than 
the  13th  centnry.     See  Harv. 

Pieaident  Gl^S,  tardt,  or  KSn^,  tardea  i  Sept. 

rmcTucdc  t  ^'"'K-  prviffp*)!  only  used  in  Dan.  vi ;  the 
Chaldee  equivalent  for  Hebrew  tholer,  probably  from 
liara,  Zend.  ■  "  head"  (see  Strabo,  xi,  831).  ^apawa- 
IKt(=K^a\oT6itot  is  connected  with  the  Sanskrit  tiros 
or  firat,  and  is  traced  in  Sargon  and  other  words 
(Eichhoir,  VergL  Spr.f.  129,416;  see  Her.  iii,  89,  where 
he  calls  tatrap  a  Persian  word). — Smith.    See  Gov- 

ttSOK. 

President  in  Choir  ia  the  name  given  to  the 
Kngiish  dean's  deputy,  usually  the  senior  residentiary 
or  vice-dean,  who  in  his  absence  corrects  offences,  be- 
tides acting  as  president  in  chapter  (q.  v.),  and  chora- 
Ku,  or  director  of  the  services,  when  there  is  no  digni- 
tary; also  the  precentor. 

Presiding  Blder  is  the  name  given  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Chnrch  to  an  officer  whose  functions  are 
tbiBe  of  a  superintendent  within  limited  jurisdiction. 
These  elders  serve  under  the  bishops,  and,  together  with 
ibem,  constitute  in  their  respective  conferences  a  cabi- 
net, in  which  resides  the  appointing  power  over  the 
nembership  of  itinerant  preachers.  The  office  is  one 
of  very  great  responsibility  and  far-reaching  influence. 
Within  the  territory  over  which  such  an  elder  presides 
every  minister  is  amenable  to  this  officer,  who  visits 
the  different  charges  three  or  four  times  during  the 
vear,  usually  at  what  is  called  the  holding  nf  the  Quar- 
terly Conference  (q.  v.),  over  which  he  presides,  and  by 
which  all  the  business  of  the  charge  ia  disposed  of.  He 
al»  presides  at  the  District  Conferences,  where  literary 
and  ecclesiastical  culture  is  aimed  at,  and  the  licensing 
of  candidates  for  the  ministry  takes  place.  Usnally  the 
territory  is  confined  to  an  eighth  or  sixth  of  the  Con- 
fertnce  botmdaries,  and  corresponds  somewhat  in  extent 
10  the  average  connty  in  an  Eastern  state. 

The  office  of  presiding  elder  was  created  in  the  early 
hiatofy  of  Uethodist  economy  in  this  country,  and  ap- 
pears to  hare  had  its  origin  in  the  atnttanis  whom 
Md  Wesley  employed  as  helps.  He  had  what  we 
night  call  junior  preachers  at  the  circuits  or  districts 
into  whkh  he  divided  his  work,  astt  an  assistant  in 
charge  of  the  whole.  These  assistants  were  then  in- 
vested with  nearly  the  same  anthority  over  the  helps 
which  the  great  founder  of  Methodism  himself  exer- 


cised, and  hence  they  had  an  authority  akin  more  to  the 
bishopric  of  American  Methodism.  When,  in  1784,  Mr. 
Wesley  caused  the  election  of  Asbury  and  Coke  as  su- 
perintendents or  bishops,  there  were  several  aseistanta 
in  office  thus  made  subject  to  these  two  general  supei^ 
intendents.  The  question  has  arisen  whether  the  twelve 
elders  who  were  elected  at  the  Christmas  Conference 
of  1784  were  simply  travelling  elders  or  assistants  of  the 
superintendents.    See  Mkthooisu. 

As  the  presiding  elders  are  now  episcopal  appointees, 
the  answer  to  this  query  becomes  important.  There 
are  two  opinions.  One  party,  advocating  the  elective 
eldership,  insist  that  these  twelve  men  were  then  elect- 
ed by  the  Conference  for  the  assistants'  work,  and  base 
their  decision  on  Dr.  Emory's  interpretation.  He  says, 
in  his  Uiitory  of  the  Ditciplme,  p.  126,  "All  elders  were 
at  first  presiding  elders,"  and  the  distinction  between 
presiding  elders  and  "  travelling  elders"  was  not  made 
imtil  1792.  Section  r,  of  1789,  it  would  seem,  proves 
the  correctness  of  Dr.  Emory's  statement.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  part  of  the  section  on  elders : 

"  Quel.  t.  What  is  the  dnty  of  an  elder  f 

"Aim.  1.  To  travel  tlirongh  his  appointed  district. 

"i.  To  administer  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
perform  all  parts  of  divine  service. 

"  S.  In  the  absence  of  a  bishop  to  take  charge  of  all  the 
deacons,  travelling  and  local  preachers,  and  exhnrters. 

"4.  To  change,  receive,  or  suspend  preachers. 

"S.  To  direct  in  the  transaction  of  the  spiritual  busi- 
ness of  his  circalt. 

"  6.  To  take  care  that  every  part  of  our  dlsdpUne  be  en- 
forced. 

"T.  To  aid  in  public  collections. 

"a.  To  attend  his  bishop  when  present,  and  give  him, 
when  absent,  all  necessary  information  by  letter  of  the 
state  of  his  district." 

That  every  elder,  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop,  was 
equal  in  point  of  supervisory  office  and  duty  is  evident 
also  from  the  fact  that  the  third  duty  in  this  section 
gives  an  elder  no  authority  to  take  charge  of  elders,  but 
simply  of  deacons  travelling,  and  local  preachers,  etc, 
seeing  they  were  equal  in  authority.  It  was  not  until 
^792  that  a  distinction  was  made  between  presiding 
elders  and  travelling  elders,  and  these  were  then  put 
under  the  charge  of  presiding  elders.  It  was  at  this 
date  that  presiding  elders  were  chosen  by  the  bishop 
from  the  body  of  elders,  and  those  elders  not  chosen  by 
the  bishops  were  disrobed  of  office  as  presiding  elders, 
and  placed  for  the  first  time  under  the  care  of  presiding 
elders  (see  p.  126, 1792). 

"  Quel.  By  whom  are  the  presiding  elders  to  be  chosen  f 
"An*.  By  the  bishop.    Among  the  dniies  of  the  presid- 
ing eider,  one  Is  to  lake  charge  of  all  the  elders,  deacons, 
etc.,  of  his  district." 

At  this  dale,  then,  there  was  made  a  distinction  be- 
tween presiding  elders  and  travelling  elders,  and  not 
before.  All  the  elders  previous  to  1792,  therefore,  were 
elected  and  appointed  to  the  office  and  duties  of  presid- 
ing elder  by  the  Conference,  and  each  had  equal  au- 
thority in  charge  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop. 

Against  this  position,  those  who  approve  of  the  ex- 
isting practice  of  the  appointing  of  presiding  elders 
by  the  bishop  urge,  first,  that  from  1785  to  1792  there 
were  each  year  more  elders  than  presiding  elders; 
secondly,  that  the  presiding  elders  were  appointed  to 
their  districts,  and  that  the  appointment  was  by  the 
bishop;  and,  thirdly,  that  if  the  bishops  did  appoint 
elders  to  preside  over  other  elders,  the  Conferences  not 
calling  the  bishops  to  account  consented  to  the  change, 
and  thereby  made  it  valid ;  and  that  it  was  the  practice 
of  the  Church  from  1784  to  1792,  notwithstanding  the 
disciplines  required  otherwise  (see  letter  by  Dr.  D. 
Sherman  in  lion's  Herald,  March,  1876) ;  and  that  Dr. 
Emory  and  others  interpreted  falsely  the  action  of  the 
early  Methodist  Church  in  America  (comp.  Stevens, 
Hitt.  of  the  Af.  E.  Church,  ii,  222, 224).  The  presiding 
duties  which  made  of  an  elder  a  presiding  elder  did  not, 
in  the  practice  of  the  Church,  belong  to  this  new  onler 
in  the  ministry  as  soon  as  it  was  constituted.  They 
belonged  to  the  assistants,  and  were  gradually  trans- 
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ferred  to  the  elden;  and  when,  afUr  the  practice  of 
nearly  two  yean,  they  were  actually  transferred,  the 
custom  was  legalized,  the  office  of  asaistant  was  abol- 
ished, and  the  word  disappeared  from  the  minutes  (see 
the  Minutet  and  Dudj^iM,  A.D.  1786).  The  idea  of 
this  transfer  originated  in  the  mind  of  bishop  Anbury, 
who  found,  after  the  eldership  was  instituted,  as  he  says 
in  his  Nuta  on  the  Ditc^MHt, "  that  this  order  was  so 
necessary"  that  he  would  make  them  rulers.  Even  his 
idea  of  the  presiding  eldership  was  not  contemporane- 
ous with  the  instituting  of  the  order  of  elders,  but 
came,  as  he  says,  when  he  "afterwards  found  that" 
they  would  be  useful  in  ruling  (see  \ottt  on  Ike  Diiei- 
pline,  by  Coke  and  Asbury).  His  idea  was  not  put  in 
practice  until  the  Annual  Conferences  of  1785,  when, 
as  Lee  (History,  p.  120)  statea,  the  presiding  elder»hip 
originated,  but  only  in  an  inchoate  form.  This  was 
months  after  the  order  of  elden  bad  been  instituted. 
When,  in  1786,  the  0r«t  law  was  made  relative  to  the 
presiding  eldership,  it  was  made  possible  by  the  Disci- 
pline for  every  elder  to  become  a  presiding  elder,  so  far 
as  the  duties  were  concerned,  and  here  is  where  Emorj- 
and  others  have  been  misled.  But  as  the  bishop  al- 
ways appointed  the  ruling  or  presiding  elders  from  the 
order  of  elden  (Lee,  History,  p.  ISO),  the  practice  was 
never  to  make  all  the  elden  ruling  or  presiding  elders. 
Hence,  from  1786  to  1792,  the  Urn  of  the  Discipline 
never  entirely  agreed  with  the  practice  in  the  appoint- 
ments, for  there  were  hosts  of  elden  who  were  never 
presiding  elders.  In  the  Conference  of  1792,  however, 
the  law  was  made  to  harmonize  with  the  practice.  In 
the  ancient  Church  the  ehorepiscopi  (wtfuolivrai)  filled 
an  office  which  must  have  given  Mr.  Wesley  the  sug- 
gestion for  the  assistant  he  called  into  office.  See  Em- 
ory, Hisl.  of  the  Disciplinf,  p.  186  sq.;  Sherman,  IJist. 
of  the  Disciplim,  p.  153;  Bingham,  A"cefr«.  AnIiquUies, 
i,  66,  69;  Porter,  Compeadivm  nf  Methodism ;  Meth.  Qu. 
Rev.  Jan.  1875,  art.  iv;  April,  1876,  art,  iv;  national 
Repository,  May,  1876,  Editor's  Study.  See  also  Rural 
Deans,  in  the  article  Dkan  of  this  Cyclopadia,  ii,  711. 
(J.  H.W.) 

Preas  (H^^ll,  purSh ;  Xqvoc).  Among  the  Israel- 
ites this  wa«  a  large  trough,  usually  hewn  out  of  stone 
(Isa.  v,  2;  Matt,  xxi,  83;  comp.  Nonni,  Dionys.  xii, 
830)  or  dug  in  the  earth  and  walled  up  (Uarmer, 
iii,  117).  It  had  a  trellised  opening  below.  This 
trough  was  called  gath,  rs  (in  the  Talmud  also  TVi), 
or  purah,  TWia  (Isa.  Ixiii,  8) ;  and  in  it  the  grapes  were 
tro<lden  by  men  (five  usually  work  together  in  Persia 
still ;  Kampfer,  A  man.  p.  877).  Hence  the  phrase  to 
tread  the  tcine-preis  (Job  xxiv,  11;  Lam.  i,  15;  Isa. 
Ixiii,  2).  The  juice  (Heb.  tir6sh,  Dl^Pl)  flowed  through 
the  opening  into  a  vat,  usually  in  the  earth  (called 
yikeb,  -JJi;,  Gr.  rpoXqnof,  Isa.  v,  2,  or  vitoKrivtov, 
Isa.  xvi,  10,  Mark  xii,  and  simply  X^voc,  Matt,  xxi,  83 ; 
Lat.  hais  cinarius,  Colum.  xii,  18 :  in  Job  xxiv,  11,  this 
word  means,  however,  the  trough  or  press  itself).  From 
this  it  is  taken  for  fermentation  in  earthen  vessels. 
These  presses,  which  are  still  common  in  the  f^t  and 
the  Levant  (Arvieux  iv,  272  sq.;  KHmpfer,  ut  sup.), 
were  almost  always  outside  of  the  towns,  either  in  the 
vineyards  or  on  mountains  (Zech.  xiv,  10;  Isa.  v,  2; 
Hatt.xxi,38;  Mark  xii,  1;  Rev.  xiv,  20).  The  slaves 
must  usually  have  trodden  the  press,  as  it  was  hard 
labor  (Isa.  Ixiii,  1  sq.).  They  were  cheered  in  it  by 
singing  and  music  (see  Isa.  xvi,  10 ;  Jer.  xxv,  80 :  Judg. 
ix,  27 ;  Jer.  xxv,  30 ;  xlviii,  83).  See  Ugolino,  IM  Re 
Rust.  Vet.  Heb.  vi,  W  sq,  in  hia  Thesaur,  xxix.— Winer. 
See  Oil;  Wine. 

Preasly,  Eb«neser  Bnkine,  D.D.,  a  Presby- 
terian divine,  was  bom  near  Cedar  Spring,  Abbeville 
District,  S.  C,  in  1808.  His  parents,  of  the  good  old 
Scotch-Irish  stock,  were  remarkable  for  their  piety  and 
intelligence,  and  early  dedicated  their  only  son  to  the 
work  of  the  Christian  ministry.     He  punued  his  pre- 


paratory studies  at  Cnioo  Academy,  graduated  at  Ui- 
ami  Vnivenity,  Ohio,  in  1826,  was  received  as  a  student 
of  theology  by  the  Second  Associate  Reformed  Pretbr- 
tery,  and  studied  under  John  T.  Pressly,  D.D.,  who  vu 
then  professor  of  theology  fur  the  Southern  Synod,  «u 
licensed  at  Due  West  in  1829,  and  on  Aug.  7, 1830,  m 
settled  as  pastor  of  Due  West  and  Generoetee  chorche. 
In  1837  he  resigned  the  latter  charge,  and  continotd 
pastor  of  Due  West  alone;  in  1888  he  was  ohoten  ibe 
successor  of  Dr.  John  T.  Pressly.  In  1839  he  was  elertnl 
president  of  the  Clark  and  Enkine  Seminanr,  wbkb 
afterwards  took  the  name  of  Erskine  Odlege,  in  wbidi 
poailion  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  1848.  He  died 
July  26,  1860.  Dr.  Pressly  was  a  man  of  more  thm 
ordinary  talent,  and  a  good  general  scholar.  In  ibe 
position  of  president  of  the  college  he  was  greatly  be- 
loved by  bis  pupils.  Poesessed  of  excellent  executive 
ability,  and  of  spectal  aptness  to  teach,  nuch  of  the 
success  of  the  college  and  semiiuty,  in  the  early  pe- 
riods of  their  history',  was  traceable  to  his  influence. 
Though  an  interesting  writer,  he  had  a  singular  aver- 
sion to  appearing  before  the  public  as  an  author,  and 
hence  he  never  published  anything  except  an  occa»oiial 
sermon.  See  Wilson,  PrM6.Z/u<.  .4 /monac,  1861,  p.  226. 
(J.  L.  a) 

Presaly,  John  8.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  noted 
also  as  a  classical  teacher,  was  bora  in  Abbeville  Dis- 
trict, S.  C,  in  1794.  His  means  for  acquiring  ihe  rudi- 
ments of  a  literary  education  were  very  limited.  Until 
the  yean  of  manhood  he  had  not  enjoyed  verj-  fully  the 
advantages  of  the  common  school.  In  1812,  however,  be 
moved  to  the  Sute  of  Ohio,  and  during  a  stay  of  three 
yean  in  the  Northwestern  States  he  underwent  much 
privation  and  hard  labor  in  his  endeavora  to  acquire 
knowledge.  About  the  close  of  the  year  1815  he  wts 
prostrated  on  a  bed  of  suffering  with  apainfid  illness:  a 
kind  Providence  brought  him  the  medical  services  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Gilbert,  who.  on  bis  recovery,  suggested  to 
him  the  desirableness  of  a  classical  education,  and  pro- 
posed (o  furnish  him  with  the  necessary  books.  Thus 
encouraged,  and  accepting  the  doctor's  kind  ofler,  he 
entered  Church  Hill  Academy  June  19,  1816;  in  1819 
he  entered  South  Carolina  College,  and  spent  two  yeais 
there.  In  1822  his  career  of  classical  teacher  b^ao, 
and  in  this  field  of  usefulness,  in  which  he  labored  dar- 
ing the  balance  of  his  life,  be  attained  an  enriaUe  rep- 
utation. His  tint  charge  was  Union  Academy,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Abbeville  District,  S.  C.  Among  his 
pupils  here  were  the  late  Rev.  £.  K.  Presslr,  D.D„  Rev. 
J.  r.  Pressly,  D.D.,  Hon.  T.  C.  Peirin,  and  J.  A.  Calboaa, 
Esq.  In  1824.27  he  taught  at  Cambridge  and  Beaver 
Dam — the  latter  in  Laurens  District.  In  1828  he  took 
charge  of  Church  Hill  Academy,  but  his  labon  iheie 
were  soon  interrupted  by  his  being  elected  to  the  Stale 
Legislature  of  South  Carolina  by  the  people  of  Abbeville 
District,  In  1835,  at  the  dose  of  his  political  career, 
he  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  high  school  ai 
Due  West,  S.  C,  just  founded  by  the  Associate  Kefomied 
Synod  of  the  South,  where  he  continued  to  labor  till 
1889  with  great  succeas.  At  last  released  from  all  en- 
gagements connected  with  teaching,  he  tamed  his  si- 
I  tention  to  the  study  of  theology;  studied  one  aessian  in 
I  the  seminary  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  at  Os- 
I  ford,  Ohio;  was  licensed  in  1840;  and  after  attendim; 
,  during  the  ensuing  session  in  the  Associate  Ref6nne<1 
Semiiiaiy  at  Alleghany  City,  Pa.,  he  was  employed  until 
1842  as  a  missionary  to  destitute  churches  within  the 
bounds  of  the  synod.  Subsequently  be  was  settled  i<^ 
five  yean  as  pastor  of  Bethel  and  Ebenezer  churches, 
Ga. ;  the  remainder  of  his  life  until  1851  was  spent  in 
teaching  and  missionary  work.  He  died  June  1, 186S. 
Mr.  Pressly  as  a  man  was  social  and  companionable;  as 
a  teacher  be  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  in  the  rapac- 
ity to  impart  classical  knowledge  had  few  aoperiorh 
See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Aim.  (1867),  p.  898L    (J.  L.  &) 

Pressly,  John  T.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
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noted  «g  a  profesaor  in  divinity  and  ao  author,  was  bom 
in  Abbeville  Diatrict,  S.  C,  in'lSOS.  He  studied  for  the 
ministry  at  the  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  under 
Dr.  John  Hason.  His  first  pastorate  was  in  his  native 
village,  from  which  he  was  called  to  a  professorship  in 
the  Theological  Seminary,  and  the  charge  of  the  first 
Associate  J&formed  (now  United  Fieabyterian)  Church 
in  Alleghany,  Va^  both  of  which  stations  be  filled  with 
dittinguished  ability  and  success  for  nearly  forty  years. 
He  died  at  Alleghany  Aug.  13, 1870.— Appletons'  Anr- 
ntal  CjclopatUa,  x,  673. 

Preasy,  Fran90is-Jo8bph-Uasto!i  db  Partz  db, 
a  French  prelate,  was  born  io  1712  at  the  castle  of 
Venire  (diocese  of  Boulogne).  He  waa  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  pupils  of  Saint^SuIpice.  He  was  called, 
Dec2o,1742,  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Boulogne.  Head- 
ministered  his  diocese  during  neariy  forty-seven  years 
with  unremitting  zeal,  and  spent  considerable  sums  for 
the  ransom  of  the  Christians  captive  among  the  Ho- 
hammedans,  and  for  the  expansion  of  the  faith  by  foreign 
minions.  In  1752  he  joined  a  protestation  addressed  to 
the  king  (Jane  11),  by  twenty-one  bishops,  against  par- 
litmentaiy  encroachments  on  ecclesiastical  authority. 
A  mandement  which  he  subsequently  published  on  the 
nibject  was  suppressed.  He  died  at  Boulogne  Oct.  8, 
1(69.  His  principal  writiDgs  are,  Siatult  tyncdatix 
(174S,  4lo) : — a  collection  of  Imtnutiom  ptuloralet  and 
Diuertatiom  thiologiqua  (2  vols.  4to): — a  Ritud  du 
Dixite  de  Boulogne  (Boulogne,  1780, 4to) : — and  a  pray- 
er-book in  French,  under  the  title  otffeurtt  (Lille,  1820, 
8vo).    See  Gallia  Ckriitiana,  t,  x ;  Gazette  de  France, 

1742-89;  Fisqnet,  France  PotUiJkale  (Dot  published) 

Uoefer,  AVniv,  Siog,  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Prester,  John.    See  John,  Prester. 

Frestoii,  36im,  D.D.,  a  noted  English  Puritan 
divme,  was  bom  at  Heyford,  NorthamptoDshire,  Id 
Ii87,  and  educated  at  King's  College  and  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Univerai  ty  of  Cambridge,  was  made  fellow  and  tutor 
of  Queen's  College,  and  finally  became  chaplain  to  Prince 
Charles.  In  1622  he  was  appointed  preacher  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  and  subsequently  lecturer  in  Trinity  Church, 
Cambridge.  He  became  so  celebrated  as  a  speaker  that 
Ibe  towns-people  went  to  his  lectures  on  week-days  as 
they  would  to  his  sermons  on  Sunday,  and  he  was  com- 
plained of  by  those  who  looked  with  envy  upon  his  fast- 
growing  reputation.  He  also  became  noted  as  an  able 
advocate  of  Calvinism,  and  in  a  controversy  with  the 
bmous  Arminian,  Dr.  Montague,  sustained  the  elective 
theory  with  much  adroitness  and  boldness.  He  was  cer- 
tainly a  man  of  great  learning,  a  popular  preacher,  and 
a  powerfid  writer.  He  died  in  1628,  greatly  lamented 
not  only  by  Calviniats,  but  by  all  lovers  of  the  good 
oue.  He  wore  himself  out  with  work;  and  when  his 
Mends  would  remonstrate,  bis  answer  was  always, "  Our 
life,  like  iron,  consumes  with  rust,  as  much  without  as  by 
empbyment ;  that  every  one  cannot  be  said  to  have  lived 
kmg  that  is  old,  as  seven  years  in  the  life  of  some  men 
are  Bs  much  as  seventy  in  others;  and  therefore  the 
qnestion  is  not  so  much  How  long  I  have  lived  as  How 
I  have  lived."  He  was  naturally  reserved,  and  only 
figined  in  public  because  bis  zeal  for  the  doctrines  of 
Calvin  would  not  suffer  him  to  let  go  unanswered  those 
«ho  maintained  the  opposite  theories.  Of  his  works 
(published  1615-58)  which  have  never  been  collected, 
an  abridgment  by  William  Tennent  was  published  in 
1638  (1648  also  [?]),  12mo.  The  best-known  of  bis  pub- 
lications are.  The  New  Cotetund,  fourteen  sermons 
(Lond.  1629,  4to;  ninth  ed.  1639,  4to;  again  in  1665, 
llo)  :—The  Breattplate  of  Faith  and  Love,  eighteen  ser- 
mons (1630,  4t0i  5th  ed.  1634,  ito):— Life  Eternal, 
righteen  sermons  (1681,  4to;  4th  ed.  1634, 4to) :  —  The 
Smfi  Daily  Exereiee,  fire  sermons  on  Prayer  (1633, 
to;  9th  ed.  1635,  ito):— The  Saiaf*  Qnalifcatioiu, 
ten  sermons  on  Humiliation,  nine  on  Sancti&cation,  and 
three  on  the  Sacrament  (1634,  4to;  3d  ed.  1687,  4to)j 
—Four  TreitliKi  (sermons):  1,  Covetoumtiti  2,  Spir- 
VIIL— Nn 


iUtal  Death  and  Life  (separate  ia  1683,  4to) ;  3,  Selfe 
Demall  (separate  in  1632,  4to) ;  4,  Lord's  Suiter  (to- 
gether in  1635, 4to;  4th  ed.  lS36,4to)  ■.—Sermont  be/ore 
hie  Maiatie,  etc.  (5tb  ed.  1637,  iU>):—8iimer'i  Ovtr^ 
throtc,  or  Mortification  (1685,  4to;  4th  ed.  1641, 4tp): 
—Remains  (three  treatises) :  1,  Jiidat  hit  SepentoMx; 
2,  SainCt  Spiritual  Stretch ;  3,  PauVt  Convernon  and 
Sermons,  etc.  (2ded.  1687,4to)  -.—The  Golden  Sc^>tre,etc 
(16S8, 4to)  i—Voctrinet  of  the  Sainla"  InfimtUia,  a  ser- 
mon (1638,4to)  x—A  Lifeleu  L\fe,tL  sermon  (4th  ed.  1641, 
4to)  -.—Fubteue  ofChrittfor  Ut,  a  sermon  (1640, 4to)  :— 
Dieine  Love  efChriet,  five  sermons  (1640, 4to):— 7wo 
Treatises  (1641, 4to) :  —  rifaia  de  Gratia  Converfendis 
IrresislibUUate  (1652,  8vo;  in  English,  1654) :— fltcA«» 
of  Mercy  to  Men  in  Misery  (1658,  4lo).  See  Dr.  K. 
Sibbs's  preface ;  Middleton,  KvangeU  Biog.  ii,  460  sq. ; 
Perry,  Uist.  Ch.  of  England  (see  Index) ;  Clark,  Lives ; 
Neal,  Hist,  of  the  Puritans ;  Burnet,  Oum  Times ;  Fuller, 
Worthies;  Duling,  Cyclop.  BibL ;  Jonathan  Edwards, 
Works ;  Allibone,  jkcl.  ofBriL  andAmer.  A  uthors,  a.  v. 
(J.  a  VV.) 

Preston,  WiUard,  D.D.,  an  eloquent  American 
divine  and  noted  educator,  was  bom  at  Uxbridge,  Mass., 
May  29, 1785,  and  was  educated  at  Brown  University, 
where  he  graduated  in  1806.  After  having  studied  law 
and  practiced  in  that  profession  for  a  few  years,  he  stud- 
ied for  the  ministry,  and  was  in  1811  ordained  and  be- 
came pastor  of  a  church  at  Provideuce,  K.  I.,  where  he 
preached  until  1825,  when  he  was  chosen  president  of 
the  University  of  Vermont.  In  1829  he  removed  South 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  in  1831  accepted  the 
pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Savannah,  tio., 
and  there  remained  until  his  death  in  1856.  He  pub- 
lished. Farewell  Sermon  at  St.  Alban's(l8lS):— Ser- 
mont (1817). — AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Au- 
thors, 8.  V. ;  Drake,  Diet,  of  A  mer.  Biog.  s.  v. 

PreBnmption,  as  it  relates  to  the  mind,  is  a  sup- 
position formed  before  examination.  As  it  relates  to 
the  conduct  or  moral  action,  it  implies  arrogance  or  ir- 
reverence. As  it  relates  to  religion  in  general,  it  is  a 
bold  and  daring  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  tiod,  with- 
out obedience  to  his  wilL 

Presumptuous  tins  must  be  distinguished  from  sins 
of  infirmity,  or  those  failings  peculiar  to  human  nature 
(Ecclea.  vii,  20 ;  1  John  i,  8,  9) ;  from  sins  done  through 
ignorance  (Luke  xii,  48) ;  and  from  sins  into  which  men 
are  hurried  by  sudden  and  violent  temptation  (GaL  ri, 
1).  The  ingredients  which  render  sin  presumptuous 
are  knowledge  (John  xv,  22),  deliberation  and  contriv- 
ance (Prov,  vi,  14 ;  Psa.  xxxvi,  4),  obstiiwcy  (Jer,  xliv, 
16;  Deut.  i,  13),  inattention  Vo  the  remonstrances  of 
conscience  (Acts  vii,  51),  opposition  to  the  dispensations 
of  Providence  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  22),  and  repeated  com- 
mission of  the  same  sin  (Psa.  Ixxviii,  17).  Presump- 
tuous sins  are  numerous,  such  as  profane  swearing,  per- 
jury, theft,  adulteiT,  drunkenness.  Sabbath -breaking, 
etc  These  may  be  more  particularly  considered  as  pre- 
sumptuous sins,  because  they  are  generally  committed 
against  a  known  law,  and  are  so  often  repeated.  Such 
sins  are  most  heinous  in  their  nature  and  most  pernicious 
in  their  effects.  They  are  said  to  be  a  reproach  to  the 
Lord  (Numb,  xv,  3) ;  they  harden  the  heart  (1  Tim.  iv, 
2) ;  draw  down  judgments  from  heaven  (Numb,  xv,  81) ; 
and  even  when  repented  of,  they  are  seldom  pardoned 
without  some  visible  testimony  of  God's  displeasure  (2 
Sam.  xii,  10).  As  respects  professors  of  rdigion,  one 
observes,  they  sin  presumptuously  (1)  when  they  take 
up  a  profession  of  religion  without  principle;  (2)  when 
they  profess  to  ask  the  blessing  of  God  and  yet  go  on  in 
forbidden  courses ;  (3)  when  they  do  not  take  religion 
as  they  find  it  in  the  Scriptures ;  (4)  when  they  make 
their  feelings  the  test  of  their  religion,  without  consid- 
ering the  difference  between  animal  passion  and  the 
operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  (5)  when  they  run  into 
temptation;  (6)  when  they  indulge  in  self-confidence 
and  self-complacency;  (7)  when  they  bring  the  spirit 
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of  the  world  into  the  Church;  (8)  when  they  form 
apologies  for  that  in  some  which  they  condemn  iu  oth- 
ers ;  (9)  when,  proreasing  to  believe  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel,  they  live  licentiously;  (10)  when  they 
create,  maguify,  and  pervert  their  troubles;  (U)  when 
they  arraign  the  conduct  of  God  as  uniiind  and  unjust. 
See  Walker,  Sermotu,  vol.  i,  ser,  8 ;  South,  Sermon*,  vol, 
vii,  ser.  10, 11, 12;  Tillotson,  Sermoia,  ser.  147;  Saurin, 
Sermotu,  voL  i,  ser,  11 ;  Goodwin,  Oh  the  Aggravatioiu 
of  Sin;  Fuller,  Worla;  Paley,  Semunu;  Bishop  Hop- 
kins, On  the  Nature,  Danger,  and  Cure  of  Premmptuou* 
Smt.—'Back,  TkeoL  Diet.  s.  v. 

Fretas,  sprites  or  hobgoblins  among  the  Buddhists 
in  Ceylon.  They  are  believed  to  inhabit  a  hell  called 
Lokantarika.  In  appearance  they  are  extremely  at- 
tenuated, like  a  dry  leaf.  There  are  some  pretai  that 
haunt  the  places  near  which  they  once  lived  as  men; 
they  are  also  found  in  the  suburbs  of  cities,  and  in 
places  where  four  ways  meet.  Their  bodies  are  repre- 
sented as  being  twelve  miles  high,  and  they  have  very 
large  nails.  On  the  top  of  the  head  there  is  a  mouth 
about  the  size  of  a  needle's  eye.  They  continually  think 
with  sorrow  on  their  fate,  from  not  having  acquired 
merit  in  former  births;  they  are  now  tormented  with- 
out ceasing  by  hunger  and  thirst,  and  have  not  the  pow- 
er of  obtaining  merit, 

Pretematnral  stands  generally  fur  supernatural, 
because  we  suppose  that  that  which  h  prater  naturam  is 
alsorapra  naturam.  Yet  the  former  stands  sometimes  for 
unnatural, priE/erfla/uram  being  the  synonym  of  contra 
naturam.  Neither  pralematurak  nor  tupemaluraU, 
or,  as  some  say,  mpranaturale,  is  a  good  Latin  word. 
They  are,  at  least,  not  to  be  found  in  the  classics, 

PretextStus,  St.,  a  Gallic  prelate  of  the  6th  ccn- 
turj',  occupied  towards  555  the  melropuli  tan  sec  of  Rouen, 
and  was  godfather  to  Merovce,  the  second  son  of  Chil- 
peric  Towards  676  Brunehaut,  the  widow  of  Sigebert, 
was  exiled  to  Kouen  by  Chilperic,  who  was  under  the 
influence  of  Fredegonde.  Merovee,  who  was  in  that 
city,  fell  violently  in  love  with  the  charms  of  the  queen 
of  Austrasia,  his  aunt,  and  Pretextatus  was  induced  to 
grant  a  dispensation  for  their  union,  and  married  them. 
At  this  intelligence  Chilperic  repaired  to  Rouen,  trans- 
ported with  wrath,  and  ordered  the  bishop  to  be  arrest- 
ed. A  council  assembled  at  Paris  in  577,  and  in  spite 
of  the  exertions  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  who  ventured 
alone  to  defend  him,  Pretextatus  was  deposed  by  the 
vote  of  forty-four  prelates.  He  was  banished  to  the 
island  of  Jersey,  where  he  devoted  his  time  to  -prayer 
and  study.  In  the  meantime  a  creature  of  Fredegonde, 
the  Gaul  Melantius,  was  established  in  the  episcopal  see 
of  Rouen.  After  the  murder  of  Chilperic,  September, 
684,  a  deputation  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Kouen  re- 
paired to  Jersey  to  request  Pretextatus  to  resume  the 
administration  of  his  diocese.  On  the  5th  of  May  an 
assembly  of  Frankish  noblemen,  held  at  Rouen,  pro- 
nounced his  rehabilitation.  Fredegonde,  who  lived  in 
a  kind  of  retirement  at  Louviers,  went  often  to  Kouen ; 
she  found  herself  frequently  face  to  face  with  the  bishop, 
whom  she  accused  of  not  showing  her  much  deference. 
In  her  wounded  pride  she  once  let  escape  some  threat- 
ening allusions  to  the  past :  Pretextatus  improved  the 
occasion  to  exhort  her  to  repentance  and  reformation. 
The  enraged  queen  avenged  herself  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  her  past  life.  She,  Melantius,  and  an  archdeacon  of 
the  cathedral,  gave  two  hundred  gold  dollars  to  one  of 
the  serfs  of  the  domain  of  the  church,  and  promiseci  him 
his  own  emancipation  and  that  of  his  wife  and  children, 
for  the  murder  of  Pretextatus.  On  Easter -Sunday, 
while  in  prayer  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  he  was  stabbed, 
and  died  an  hour  afterwards  in  a  chamber  contiguous  to 
the  church,  whither  a  few  of  the  faithful  had  carried 
him,  and  where  Fredegonde,  in  Ihe  company  of  the 
dukes  Beppolcn  and  Ansowald,  enjoyed  the  spectacle  of 
his  last  moments,  April  14,  586.  Pretextatus  had  at- 
tended the  third  Council  of  Paris  in  657,  the  second 


Council  of  Tours  in  566,  and  the  second  Council  of 
Macon  in  585.  During  his  exile  he  composed  some 
writings,  which  have  not  reached  us.  His  name  is  in- 
scribed in  the  ifartyrologium  under  the  date  of  the  24th 
of  February,  although  he  did  not  shed  his  blood  for  Ihe 
faith.  See  Gallia  Christiana,  t.  xi ;  Pommeraye,  Ilii. 
da  A  rcheteguet  de  Rouen ;  Fisquet,  France  Ponlijicak 
(not  published). — Hoefer,  Aour.  Biug,  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Preti,  Mattia,  called  U  Caldbrete,  a  painter  of  the 
Neapolitan  school,  was  bom  in  1613  at  Tavema,  in  Cala- 
bria. His  brother  Gregorio,  about  whom  %-ery  little  is 
known,  who  was  honored  in  his  life-time  with  the  title 
of  prince  of  the  Academy  of  Su  Luke,  was  Mattia's  fan 
master;  subsequently  he  studied  with  Lanfranc  and 
Guerino,  Preti  took  from  Caravaggio  those  dark  and 
violent  hues  which  impair  the  charm  of  his  compoeilioos. 
He  delighted  in  retracing  roartj-rdoras,  murden,  and 
other  scenes  of  desolation.  He  painted  with  pndigioas 
rapidity:  a  contemporary  says  that  to  see  him  handle 
the  brush  one  would  have  thought  that  he  was  drum- 
ming. He  painted  the  frescos  of  the  church  of  Caimine 
in  Modena,  which  are  in  a  very  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion. In  1657  he  returned  to  Rome,  but  was  compelled 
to  flee,  having  killed  one  of  his  rivals.  At  Naples,  aguo, 
whither  he  repaired,  be  killed  a  soldier  who  had  napped 
him  on  some  forbidden  ground,  and  was  ordered  fur  his 
punishment  to  paint  the  patron  saints  of  Naples  on 
the  doors  of  the  city.  From  Naples  he  went  to  Malu, 
where  his  works  were  rewarded  with  the  tille  of  knight 
and  the  commandory  of  Syracuse.  In  bis  last  years  be 
worked  only,  but  with  unremitting  diligence,  for  the 
poor.  He  died  at  Malta  in  1699.  His  works  are  met 
with  in  great  number  in  Italy.  The  Louvre  has  his 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrea,  St,  Paul,  and  St.  Anlhoey 
the  Hermit;  the  Museum  of  Dresden  the  3/a)1yrdom  of 
St.  Bartholometr,  the  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomait,  and  Ihe 
Deliverance  of  St.  Peter;  the  Pinakothek  of  Munich  a 
Repenting  Magdalen ;  the  Museum  of  Vienna  an  Incre- 
duli/y  of  St.  Thomas,  etc.  See  Spooncr,  Biog,  Jlitt.  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  s.\.  (J.H.W,) 
Pretorlnm,  See  Pb^etoru-m. 
Prevent  (some  form  of  D^];,  ^ivu,  both  meaning 
to  precede  or  anticipate)  is  understood,  in  our  translation 
of  the  Scriptures,  only  in  the  old  Latin  sense,  as  denot- 
ing—1,  To  come  before  one  is  expected  or  aotight  (Job 

,  XXX,  27) ;  2.  To  go  before,  or  be  sooner  (Psa.  cxix,  J47). 
One  is  happily  disappointed  when  favors  come  unasked 

I  (Job  iii,  12;  Psa.  xviii,  18),  or  unhappily,  when  snares 

I  and  afflictions  come  unexpectedly  (2  Sam.  xxii,  6). 

I  Prevention  is  an  ecclesiastical  term  denoting  the 
right  of  a  superior  dignitarj-  of  the  Church  to  interfere 
in  the  business  ofhis  subordinate;  but  it  is  roore  special- 
ly the  right  of  the  pope,  in  the  nomination  to  ecclesias- 
tical ofiices,  to  pass  over  the  proper  collators  and  give 
away  the  benefices  himself.  The  Galilean  Church  has 
never  recognised  this  papal  prerogative.  Sec  PnovisoKS. 
Prevost,  Claude,  a  French  monk,  was  boni  at 
Auxerre  Jan.  22, 1693.  He  taught  philosophy  and  the- 
ology in  the  abbey  of  Sainte-Genevitve,  and  the  care  of 
the  library  was  afterwards  intrusted  to  him.  In  this 
employment,  which  he  retained  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
he  made  use  of  the  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired 
in  the  Greek,  Italian,  and  English  languages,  and  <«l- 
Iccted  abundant  materials,  which  he  did  nut,  however, 
publish.  They  were  prepared  for  the  instruction  of 
Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  son  of  the  regent,  who  lived  at 
the  abbey  of  Sainte-Geneviiive,  The  principal  MS.S. 
which  this  monk  has  left  concerning  the  history  of  the 
regular  canons,  of  which  he  bad  made  a  special  study, 
are.  Library  of  Regular  Canons  .-—/.ires  of  Holy  Can- 
ons, both  Secular  and  Regular:— nnd  l/istory  of  all  Ike 
Homes  of  Regular  Canons.  His  last  work  was  A  His- 
tory of  the  Abbey  of  Sainte-Generiire.  It  is  from  this 
last  work  that  the  Benedictines  have  extracted  nearly 
all  that  they  have  said  of  this  house  in  vol.  vii  of  the 
new  Gallia  Christiana.    Prevost  furnished  the  material 
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to  tlw  ibbot  Lebeuf,  hit  oonntryman,  fur  the  catalogue 
of  the  writera  of  Auxerre  inserted  in  The  Hittory  of 
Anxem^—Uotia,  Xouv.  Biog.  Ginirak,  s.  v. 

Prevost,  Pierre  Robert  le,  a  French  pulpit 
ontorof  some  note,  was  bom  at  Rouen  in  1C75.  From 
bis  youth  he  displayed  a  marked  propensity  for  preach- 
ing, and  proceeded  to  Paris  to  improve  himself  after  the 
model  of  celebrated  orators.  Sought  after  with  eager- 
iMss  in  the  city,  he  was  no  less  a  favorite  at  court, 
where  he  preached  statedly  during  Advent  from  1714 
10 1727,  and  in  1718  during  Lent  At  this  last  date  be 
na  provided  with  a  canonship  at  Cbartres.  The  reo- 
onl  of  his  funeral  sermons,  published  by  Lottin  (Paris, 
1765),  contains  those  of  the  cardinal  of  FUrstenberg  (of 
which  Flechier  speaks  with  eulogy) ;  of  Godet  of  Ma- 
ra»,  bishop  of  Cbartres ;  of  Louis  XIV  and  of  the  duke 
of  Berri;  sermons,  and  a  paneg}'ric  of  St.  Louis.  He  died 
in  1736  at  Chartres.  —  Hoefer,  A'oK».  Biog.  Ohtii-aU, 
s.  T.    See  Vinet,  French  Lit.  p.  116  sq. 

Price,  Henry,  a  minister  of  the  Wesleran  Meth- 
odist Church  in  Ireland,  was  bom  in  Droroore,  Antrim 
County,  Ireland,  Jan.  30, 1802 ;  was  converted  at  seven- 
teen, was  made  a  local  preacher  about  the  year  IS'JI,  and 
«nteied  the  itinerant  ministry  at  the  Conference  of  1823. 
He  soon  became  an  able  and  judicious  preacher;  "he 
was  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,"  reasoning  out  of  them, 
and  having  a  remarkable  talent  fur  apposite  and  con- 
viodji^  quotations  from  Holy  Writ,  lie  was  a  zealous 
tnd  eflectivp  advocate  for  Christian  missions,  a  section 
oCrrangelical  work  to  which  British  and  Irish  Methodists 
par  more  attention  and  devote  more  labor  than  does  any 
other  Christian  Church.  While  Mr.  Price  adomed  the 
G«prl  of  God  our  Saviour  iu  all  things,  there  were 
bTiecially  noticeable  in  bim  a  childlike  simplicity,  a 
transparent  sincerity,  an  uprightness  which  scorned  to 
cnantenance  anything  low  or  mean,  a  charity  "  which 
tbmketh  no  evil,"  and  an  unselfishness  "  which  sceketh 
not  its  own."  Sweeping  revivals  occurred  on  many  of 
the  circuits  on  which  he  was  stationed.  He  was  spe- 
cially attentive  to  the  sick  and  afflicted,  and  his  visits 
to  them  were  frequent,  aympathizing,  and  consolatory. 
He  was  traly  "  a  brother  beloved,"  and  his  brethren  in 
the  ministry  manifested  their  high  appreciation  of  his 
character  and  talents  by  electing  him  repeatedly  to  till 
the  highest  offices  in  their  gift,  and  on  ail  occasions  he 
proved  himself  worthy  of  their  esteem  and  cuutidence. 
He  was  cautious  and  practical,  always  ready  to  carry 
03t  every  arrangement  intrusted  to  his  care  with  punc- 
tilious exactness.  Never  had  Irish  Methodism  a  more 
(li^iful  son,  or  a  minister  of  more  perfect  singleness  of 
aim,  purity  of  intention,  or  exemplary  fidelity.  Mr. 
Pnce  died  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.   (U.  C.  J.) 

Price,  John  (I),  an  English  scholar  of  much  re- 
mvn,  was  bom  about  the  year  1600,  and  was  educated 
at  Christ  Church,  OxfunL  He  was  of  Protestant  parent- 
age, but  after  leaving  college  he  joined  the  liomanists 
and  went  to  Italy  during  the  civil  wars,  aa  he  found 
himself  the  object  of  much  hatred  and  persecution.  He 
settled  in  Florence,  after  haviug  resided  for  a  while  in 
Paris;  but  when  a  profeeaorsbip  was  offered  him  at  Pisa, 
he  lemoTed  thither,  and  there  lived  for  some  time.  He 
subsequently  retired  to  the  St.  Augustine  Convent  at 
Kome,  where  he  died  in  16^6.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  following  works:  Nota  et  Obterratioms  in  Apo- 
logioM  L.  ApaleH  Madauretitit  Philoiophi  rialomci 
(Paris,  163a,  4to;  very  rare,  but  republished  in  the 
(ktoda  ed.  o{Apuleiut,  1660, 8vo)  •.—Matth<m  ex  Sacra 
Pagma,  Sanctit  PatrOut,  etc.,  Ubiitraltu  (Paris,  1646, 
tra);-.Adnotationa  in  Kpitt.  Jacobi  (1646,  8vo)  :— 
Ada  Apottotorum,  ex  Sacra  Pagina,  Sanctis  Patrittit, 
fir.,  mittrata  (1617,  8vo);  —  Commmtarii  in  Vaiios 
S'm  Tettamenti  Librot ;  kit  accttterunt  A  dnotationet  in 
Ptalmontm  Librum  (Lond.  1660,  fol.  The  notes  on  the 
Sew  Testament,  or  some  of  them,  had  been  published 
before  separately  [avpra],  and  Orme  says  that  those  on 
the  I'salma  had  also  appeared  before).    Price  brought 


to  his  expositions  of  the  Scriptures  an  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  classical  literature,  and,  imitating  Grotius's 
method,  frequently  illustrated  by  profane  authors,  es- 
pecially the  Greek  and  Roman.  See  Orme,  BibL  BibH- 
ca,  s.  r. ;  Crit,  Sacri,  vol,  v ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
Amer.  A  utk.  a.  t.  ;  Kitto,  iii,  568.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Price,  John  (2),  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
flourished  in  tbe  second  half  of  the  17th  centur}',  and 
was  chaplain  to  general  Monk  during  the  civil  wars. 
Dr.  Price  published,  Serm.  ofThanhgivingfor  the  Suc- 
cest  of  General  Mont  (Lond.  1660,  4to):  —  Serm.  on 
Matt.  V,  47  (Oxon.  1661,  8vo) :  — 5erm.  on  GaL  iv,  16 
(1661,  Bvoy.—Senn.  on  fccles.  x,  17  (1661, 8vo)  -.—Serm. 
on  Heb.  xia,  16  (1661, 8vo)  -.—Serm.  on  Phil,  iv,  6  (1663, 
4to)  : — The  Mystery  and  Method  of  his  Majesty's  floppy 
Restauration  laid  open  to  PuUick  Viete  (Lond.  1660, 8vo). 

Price,  Jonathan  D.,  a  physician  and  missionary 
to  Ilurmah  in  the  first  half  of  this  century,  was  ordained 
in  Philadelphia  May  20,  1821,  and  iinmediately  after  set 
out  for  his  field  of  labor.  He  arrived  early  in  the  next 
year  at  Rangoon.  When  his  medical  knowledge  became 
known  at  court,  be  was  ordered  to  repair  to  Ava,  tbe 
capital,  where  he  was  introduced  to  tbe  king,  who  gave 
him  a  house.  When  the  British  invaded  Burmah,  he 
and  Mr.  Judson  were  thrown  into  prison  June  8, 1824. 
He  was  confined  and  subjected  to  dreadful  sufierings  till 
February  or  March,  1826,  when  he  was  released  and  em- 
ployed to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  British,  who  had 
advanced  near  to  the  capital.  After  the  war  be  resided 
at  Ava,  and  was  in  favor  with  the  emperor.  Price  taught 
several  native  stbolars,  and  by  his  lectures  hoped  to 
shake  the  foundation  of  Buddhism.  He  fell  a  victim 
to  pulmonary  consumfttion  Feb,  14,  1828,  dying  in  the 
hope  of  that  precious  Gospel  he  wished  to  impart  to  the 
heathen.  See  A  mer.  Bapt.  Mag.;  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Jud- 
son ;  Allen,  Biog.  IHcl.  s.  v. 

Price,  Rice.    See  Pxtct^  Thomas. 

Price,  Richard,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  divine, 
noted  for  bis  scholarly  attainments,  his  philosophical 
and  mathematical  contributions,  his  general  devotion 
to  truth  in  its  highest  forms,  and  a  most  consistent  life, 
was  bom  at  Tynton,  Glamorganshire,  Wales,  Feb.  28, 
1723.  His  father,  of  whose  second  marriage  Rich- 
ard was  tbe  sole  offspring,  was  a  rigid  Calvinistic 
minister,  remarkable  for  his  intolerance,  who  spared 
no  pains  to  imbue  his  son  with  sound  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine. Richard,  however,  began  early  to  claim  the  priv- 
ilege of  free  opinion,  and  by  his  scmples  often  incurred 
the  anger  of  his  parent.  The  latter  died  in  1789,  and 
by  bu  will  the  bulk  of  the  property,  which  appears  to 
have  been  considerable,  came  into  the  possession  of  one 
son;  the  widow  and  six  other  children  being  left  in 
straitened  circumstances  to  provide  for  their  own  main- 
tenance. Tbe  widow  and  her  eldest  son  lived,  however, 
only  a  few  months  longer,  and  shortly  after  their  death 
Richard,  then  in  his  eighteenth  year,  set  out  for  Lon- 
don in  the  hope  of  qualifying  himself  for  the  clerical 
profession.  The  heir  of  his  father's  fortune  provided 
him  with  both  horse  and  servant  as  far  as  Cardiff,  but 
left  him  without  the  means  of  performing  the  rest  of  the 
joomey  except  on  foot  or  in  a  wagon.  He  chose  the 
former  ns  the  most  ready  means,  and  thus  made  his  way 
to  the  metropolis  of  England,  His  education  during 
his  father's  lifetime  had  been  superintended  by  several 
Dissenting  ministers,  and  on  reaching  London  be  ob- 
tained, through  the  kindness  of  a  paternal  uncle,  admis- 
sion to  a  Presbyterian  academy,  where  he  pursued  stud- 
ies in  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  theology'.  In  1743 
he  was  engaged  as  chaplain  and  companion  to  the  fam- 
ily of  Mr.  Streathfield,  of  Stoke-Newington,  where  he 
resided  for  thirteen  years,  the  death  of  his  employer 
only  terminating  the  engagement,  but  not  without  a 
recognition  of  faithful  service  rendered.  In  the  dis- 
position of  Mr.  Streathfleld's  property  Price  came  in  for 
a  share,  and  by  this  aid  and  his  appointment  as  morn- 
ing preacher  of  the  chapel  at  Newingion-Green,  he  was 
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placed  io  independent  circumstances.  He  had  pre- 
vioualy  been  made  paitoT  of  a  congregation  at  Hack- 
ney, bat  he  preferred  the  appointment  at  Newington- 
Green,  married  in  1757,  and  lived  there  until  the  death  of 
his  wife  (in  1786),  when  he  removed  again  to  Hackney. 
Meanwhile  his  life  had  been  one  of  considerable  liter- 
ary and  scienti6c  activity.  His  Revieui  oflhe  Prmc^al 
Quettioru  and  DiffiaMet  in  MoraU  (Lond.  1758), 
though  somewhat  heavy,  and  designated  by  Brown  as 
"very  elaborate,  very  tedious,  and  not  very  clear," 
seems  to  have  established  his  reputation  as  a  metaphy- 
sician and  a  moralist.  It  is  considered  the  ablest  de- 
fence of  the  system  of  Cudworth  and  Clarke.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  revive  the  intellectual  theory  of  moral  ob- 
ligation, which  seemed  to  have  fallen  under  the  attacks 
of  Butler,  Hutcheson,  and  Hume,  and  was  made  before 
that  of  Smith.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  has  briefly  noticed  it 
in  his  Preliminaty  Diutrtalion  to  Encydop.  BrU.  (re- 
published in  his  Woria  [ed.  1854],  i,  158,  159).  In 
1769  Price  published  his  Treatite  on  Reveriionary  Pay- 
mentt ;  this  was  followed  by  the  compilation  and  pub- 
lication of  the  celebrated  Northampton  Mortality  Ta- 
blet, and  various  other  works  relating  to  life-assurance 
and  annuities,  forming  roost  valuable  contributions  to 
the  branch  of  science  to  which  they  refer.  In  1776 
appeared  his  Obtervations  on  Civil  Liberty  and  the 
Jiutice  and  Policy  of  the  War  with  America.  Of  this 
work  60,000  copies  are  said  to  have  been  sold  in  a  few 
months.  So  greatly  was  it  admired  in  the  United 
States  that,  in  1778,  the  American  Congress,  through 
Franklin,  communicated  to  him  their  desire  to  consider 
him  a  fellow-citizen,  and  to  receive  his  assistance  in 
regulating  their  finances — an  offer  declined  principally 
on  the  ground  of  age.  On  the  termination  of  the  war 
with  the  cotouies,  Mr,  Pitt  sought  Mr.  Price's  advice  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  liquidating  the  British  national 
debt,  the  result  of  which,  it  is  said,  was  the  adoption  of 
the  sinking  fund.  When  the  French  revolution  broke 
out,  the  doctor  distinguished  himself  by  a  sermon, "  On 
the  Love  of  Country,"  in  which  he  hailed  that  event  as 
the  commencement  of  a  glorious  sera.  This  drew  upon 
the  preacher  some  strong  animadversions  from  Mr. 
Burke  in  his  celebrated  Rejkdioai.  Besides  many 
papers  in  the  Trantactimu  of  the  Royal  Society,  of 
which  he  was  a  fellow,  he  published  sermons  and 
pamphlets,  which  established  his  character  as  a  sound 
advocate  for  civil  liberty  and  a  profound  master  of  finan- 
cial calculation.  He  died  April  19,  1791.  One  other 
of  his  publications  of  interest  to  our  readers  is  his  Four 
DiuertatUnu  on  Providence,  Prayer,  the  Stale  of  Virtu- 
oiu  if  en  qfler  Death,  and  Chiittianity  (1766-68).  His 
views  respecting  the  Son  of  God  were  what  was  called 
Low  or  semi-Arminian.  Mr.  Price  was  a  believer  in  the 
immateriality  of  the  soul,  holding  that,  according  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  it  remains  in  a  dor- 
mant state  between  death  and  resurrection ;  and  because 
of  these  opinions  he  was  led  into  a  controversy  of  some 
celebrity  with  his  friend  Dr.  Priestley,  maintained  by 
correspondence  in  1778,  and  given  to  the  public  by  the 
latter  under  the  title  of  A  Free  Ditaiuion  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  Materialiim  and  Philotophical  Kectisi/y,  This 
friendly  controversy  shows  how  decided  were  his  views 
on  the  philosophical  aberration  of  the  age,  and  how  ear- 
nestly he  desired  to  place  moral  and  metaphysical  truth 
upon  a  deeper  and  truer  foundation.  "Almost  the  only 
writer,"  says  Horell,  "  of  this  (the  rationalistic)  school 
whose  works  are  likely  to  form  a  part  of  our  standard 
philosophy  is  Dr.  Richard  Price."  In  this  high  estimate 
of  the  merits  of  Price's  philosophical  writings,  Mr.  Mo- 
ndl  is  not  alone.  "Price  investigated  with  acuteness 
and  ability  many  important  questions  relative  to  mor- 
als, and  controverted  the  doctrine  of  a  moral  sense  as 
irreconcilable  with  the  unalterable  character  of  moral 
ideas,  which,  as  well  as  those  of  Mihstance  and  cause,  he 
maintained  to  be  eternal  and  original  principles  of  the 
intellect  itself,  independent  of  the  divine  will"  (Ten- 
nemann).    "If,  in  England,  you  only  look  at  Lon- 


don in  the  18th  century,  you  will  doubtless  there  see 
little  else  than  sensualism.  But  even  at  London  ym 
would  find,  by  the  side  of  Priestley,  Price,  that  ardent 
friend  of  liberty — that  ingenious  and  profound  ecoao- 
mist,  who  renewed  and  brilliantly  sustained  the  Pla- 
tonic idealism  of  Cudworth.  I  know  that  Price  is 
an  isolated  phenomenon  at  London,  but  the  wbok 
Scotch  school  is  more  or  less  spiritualistic"  (Cousin). 
But  Mackintosh  (tit  sup.)  by  nor  means  shares  in  this 
enthusiasm ;  nor  can  it  be  expected  that  the  admirers 
of  Locke  should  discover  much  merit  in  bis  opponent. 
Sir  James's  estimate  of  the  characteristics  of  Price  will 
be  found  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  June,  1815,  p.  171, 
172.  See  also  The  Lond.  Man.  Rev.  Ixxxiii,  77;  and 
Boston  Chritt.  Diiciple,  ii,  134.  Dr.  Price's  moral  char- 
acter appears  to  have  been  a  singularly  beautiful  one. 
"  Simplicity  of  manneiB,"  says  Dr.  Priestley, "  with  soch 
genuine  marks  of  perfect  integrity  and  beoerolence,  dif- 
fused around  him  a  charm  which  the  forms  of  polite- 
ness can  but  poorly  imitate."  See  Morgan,  J/'motrso/' 
the  Life  of  Richard  Price,  D.D.  (Lond.  1815) ;  Hook. 
Ecele*.  Biog.  viii,  162 ;  Stephen,  IJitl.  of  EngL  Thought 
(1877,  2  vols.  8vo),  voL  i  and  ii,  especially  ii,  3  sq.: 
Leckey,  f/ist.  of  the  ISlh  Century  (1878,  2  vols.  8vo), 
vol.  ii.  See  also  Tennemann,  BitL  of  Philo*.  (John- 
son's tninsL  1882)  p.  884;  Cousin,  Hial.  of  Mod.  PUloe. 
(Wright's  transl.  1854)  ii,  182;  Morell,  I/iO.  of  Mod. 
Philot.  (2d  ed.  1848)  i,  215;  Bhkev,  Hist.  oftAePhik*. 
of  Mind  (1850)  iii,  81S-15;  Blaeheood't  Magazine, 
xxxix,  803. 

Price,  Thomas,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Welsh  scholars  of  his  age,  was  bom  Oct.  2,  1787,  ai 
Pencaerelin,  in  the  parish  of  Llanafan  Fawr,  near 
BuUth,  in  Brecknockshire.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Rice 
Price,  originally  a  stonemason,  at  the  age  of  aeveniern 
formed  an  attachment  to  Mary  Bower,  the  descendant 
of  a  long  line  of  clergymen;  acquired,  by  incessant 
diligence  and  frugality,  the  means  of  attending  the 
college-school  at  Brecknock ;  and  finally  obtained  ordi- 
nation from  the  bishop  of  Sl  Davids,  and,  in  1781,  the 
hand  he  sought,  after  a  courtship  of  twenty  yean^  He 
was  so  fortunate  as  afterwards  to  be  presented  to  three 
livings ;  but  his  income,  like  that  of  some  other  Welsh 
pluridists,  was  never  believed  to  exceed  fifty  pounds  a 
year.  He  had  two  sons,  both  of  whom  were  brought  op 
to  the  Church,  the  elder  taking  his  degree  at  Oxford, 
while  the  second,  Thomas,  was  obliged  to  finish  his 
studies  at  the  college  of  Brecknock.  Welsh  was  the 
language  the  two  boys  heard  consuntly  in  the  family ; 
English  they  acquired  at  their  second  school ;  the  ele- 
ments of  Latin  and  Greek  were  learned  subsequently ; 
and,  from  some  French  officers  who  were  prisoners  of 
war  at  Brecknock,  Thomas  acquired  an  excellent  knowl- 
edge of  French.  In  1812  he  received  holy  orders,  and 
in  1825,  after  performing  for  thirteen  years  the  duties 
of  various  curacies  near  Crickhowel,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  vicarage  of  Cwmdu.  This  was  his  last  prefer- 
ment. The  rest  of  his  life  was  passed  in  historinl  and 
archieologica]  studies  of  bis  country.  He  was  regarded 
by  his  countrymen  as  one  of  the  most  acoomplisbed 
champions  of  the  Welsh  language  and  litefatnre.  He 
died  at  Cwmda  Nov.  7, 1848.  His  writings  are  not  of 
special  interest  to  theological  readers.  Many  of  bis 
English  compositions  are  aollected  under  the  title  of 
Literary  Remains  of  the  Rev,  Thomas  Price,  with  a 
Memoir  by  Jane  Williams  (Uandovery,  1864-66,  2 
vols.  8vo).  A  memoir  of  Price  is  found  in  the  Loiid. 
Gentleman's  Mag.  Feb.  1849,  p.  212;  see  also  Oigi 
Cydop,  s.  V. 

Pricked  Song  is,  in  music,  a  term  applied  to  a 
composition  used  in  ecclesiastical  service.  It  is  divided 
into  descant,  pricksong,  counterpoint,  and  faburden,  the 
last  being  a  highly  pitched  key. 

Prioket,  an  ecclesiastical  term  designating  a  spike 
on  which  candles  were  fixed.  There  are  specimeiB 
from  Kirkstall  Abbey  in  the  collection  of  the  SocietT  of 
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Arts,  London;  and  another,  of  Limoges  enamel  of  the 
13th  rantory,  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

Priokett,  Marmauuke,  an  English  clerjo-man, 
w«3  bom  about  the  year  1805.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge  University,  and  held  the  appointment  of 
chaplain  to  Trinity  College,  where  he  died  in  1839,  He 
poUished,  Some  Account  of  BarmceU  Priory,  in  the 
Parish  of  St.  Andrea  the  Lest  (Camb.  1887,  Svo):—An 
Historiad  and  Architectural  Description  of  the  Priory 
Ckurck  of  Bridlington  (Lond.  1831,  8vo;  1846,  8vo). 
See  .Ulibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A  ulhors,  s.  v. 

Ptlckl  (Numb,  xxxiii,  65 ;  Acts  ix,  5).  See  Goad  ; 
Thoiri. 

Pridden,  Joiix,  an  English  clergyman,  was  bom  in 
the  year  1758  in  London,  and  was  educated  at  Queen's 
College,  Oxford.  After  filling  various  appointments, 
he  Aiully  became  rector  of  St.  George's,  Botolph  Lane, 
U>ndon.  He  died  in  1825.  His  publications  are  of  a 
secular  character  only,  and  those  interested  may  consult 
.Ulibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  ii,  1681. 

Pride  is  inordinate  and  unreasonable  self-esteem, 
attended  with  insolence  and  rude  treatment  of  others.  1. 
"It  is  sometimes,"  says  a  good  writer, "  confounded  with 
Tuiity,  and  sometimes  with  dignity ;  but  to  the  former 
passion  it  has  no  resemblance,  and  in  many  dicum- 
gtances  it  differs  from  the  latter.  Vanity  is  the  parent 
of  loqnacious  boasting,  and  the  person  subject  to  it,  if 
his  pretences  be  admitted,  has  no  inclination  to  insult 
the  company.  The  proud  man,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
nstuially  silent,  and  wrapped  up  in  his  own  importance, 
teldom  speaks  but  to  make  his  audience  feel  their  infe- 
riority." Pride  is  the  high  opinion  that  a  poor,  little, 
contracted  soul  entertains  of  itself.  Dignity  consists  in 
just,  great,  and  uniform  actions,  and  is  the  opposite  to 
meanness.  2.  Pride  manifests  itself  by  praising  our- 
selves, adoring  our  persons,  attempting  to  appear  before 
others  in  a  superior  light  to  what  we  are ;  contempt  and 
slander  of  others ;  envy  at  the  excellences  others  pos- 
sess; anxiety  to  gain  applause;  distress  and  rage  when 
alighted ;  impatience  of  contradiction,  and  opposition  to 
God  himself.  3.  The  evil  effects  of  pride  are  beyond 
oompatation.  It  has  spread  itaelf  universally  in  aU  na- 
tkna,  among  all  characteia;  and  as  it  waa  the  first  sin, 
19  some  suppose,  that  entered  into  the  world,  so  it- 
teems  the  last  to  be  conquered.  It  may  be  considered 
as  the  parent  of  discontent,  ingratitude,  covetousness, 
poverty,  presumption,  passion,  extravagance,  bigotry, 
war,  and  persecution.  In  fact,  there  is  hardly  an  evil 
perpetrated  but  pride  is  connected  with  it  in  a  prox- 
imate or  remote  sense.  4.  To  suppress  this  evU,  we 
should  consider  what  we  are.  "If  we  could  trace 
our  descents,"  says  Seneca, "  we  should  find  all  slaves  to 
come  from  princes,  and  all  princes  from  slaves.  To  be 
proud  of  knowledge  is  to  be  blind  in  the  light;  to  be 
proud  of  yirtne  is  to  poison  ourselves  with  the  anti- 
dote; to  be  proud  of  authority  is  to  make  our  rise  our 
downfalL"  The  imperfection  of  our  nature,  our  scanty 
knowledge,  contracted  powers,  narrow  conceptions,  and 
moral  inability  are  strong  motives  to  excite  us  to  hu- 
mility. We  should  consider,  also,  what  punishments 
this  an  has  brought  on  mankind.  See  the  cases  of 
Pharaoh,  Haman,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Herod,  and  otbera ; 
how  parUcolarly  it  is  prohibited  (Prov.  xvi,  18;  1  Pet, 
T,  5;  James  iv,  6 ;  Prov.  xxix,  23) ;  what  a  torment  it 
i>  to  its  posaeasor  (Esther  y,  13) ;  bow  soon  all  things 
of  a  sublunary  nature  will  end ;  how  disgraceful  it  ren- 
ders OS  in  the  sight  of  God,  angels,  and  men ;  what  a 
barrier  it  is  to  our  felicity  and  communion  with  God ; 
how  fruitful  it  is  of  discord;   how  it  precludes  our 

Dtefulneae,  and  renders  us  reially  contemptible Buck, 

TheoL  Diet,  s.  v.  Comp.  Bhickie,  Morals,  p.  244 ;  £d- 
vuds,  Wortt;  Bobeit  Hall,  Works;  Bates,  Works; 
Brown,  Philosophy  of  the  Mind)  WeA  Mag.  1846,  p. 
lUS;  1847,  p.  648  sq.;  Haloom,  TheoL  Index,  a.  v.  See 
HcmuTT. 
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divine,  noted  as  a  historian,  was  bom  at  Padstow,  in 
Cornwall,  Hay  8, 1648.  He  was  educated  first  at  West- 
minster School  and  later  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where 
he  took  his  degree  in  1672.  While  at  the  university 
he  published  the  ancient  inscriptions  from  the  Anin- 
delian  Marbles,  under  the  title  of  Marmora  Oxoniensia, 
which  recommended  him  to  the  patronage  of  the  lord- 
chancellor  Finch,  afterwards  earl  of  Nottingham,  who 
gave  him  in  1679  a  living  near  Oxford,  and  afterwards 
a  prebend  in  Norwich  cathedral  While  there  be  be- 
came engaged  in  some  severe  oonteets  with  the  Roman 
Catholics,  the  result  of  which  was  the  publication  of  bis 
work  The  Validity  of  the  Orders  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land made  out  (1688).  He  also  took  an  active  part  in 
resisting  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  James  II  which 
affected  the  interests  of  the  Established  Church,  In 
1688  he  was  promoted  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Suffolk ; 
but  it  was  not  without  much  consideration  that  bo 
could  bring  himself  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
William  and  Mary.  But  when  once  decided,  he  acted 
in  good  faith,  and  treated  all  non-jurors  with  kindness 
and  respect.  In  1691,  npon  the  death  of  Dr.  Pococke, 
the  Hebrew  professorship  at  Osford  was  offered  to  Dr. 
Prideaux,  but  he  refused  it,  though  he  afterwards  re- 
pented of  his  refusal.  In  1697  be  published  The  Ltfe 
of  Mahomet,  which  was  so  well  received  that  three 
editions  of  it  were  sold  the  first  year.  This  Ltfe  was 
only  a  part  of  a  greater  work  which  be  had  long  de- 
signed to  write,  and  that  was  A  History  of  the  Saracen 
Empire,  and  with  it  The  Decay  and  fall  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  East ;  but,  for  certain  reasons,  be  dropped 
this  design,  and  only  published  that  part  which  con- 
tained The  Life  of  Mahomet,  to  which  he  annexed 
A  Letter  to  the  Deists,  wherein  he  undertook  to  prove 
the  truth  of  Christianity  by  contrasting  it  with  the 
impostures  of  Mohammedanism.  In  1702  he  was  made 
dean  of  Norwich.  He  died  Nov.  1,  1724.  He  pub- 
lished. The  Original  Xight  of  Tythes .—Directions  for 
Churehieardens,  and  other  small  pieces  for  the  service 
of  the  Church ;  also  two  tracts  of  Maimonides,  with  a 
Latin  version  and  notes,  under  the  dtle  of  De  Jure 
Pauperis  et  Pertgrini  apud  Judteos,  as  an  introduction 
for  Hebrew  students  to  Rabbinical  langnage.  But 
Dr.  Prideaux's  great  work  was  The  Connection  of  the 
History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  first  part 
of  which  was  published  in  1716,  the  second  in  1718. 
Both  parts  were  received  with  the  greatest  approbation, 
and  went  through  eight  editions  in  London,  besides  two 
or  three  in  Dublin,  before  the  end  of  1720.  The  best 
of  the  many  excellent  editions  which  have  appeared  of 
Ibis  work  since  the  death  of  its  author  are  probably  the 
22d,  with  An  AccowU  of  the  SeMinical  Authorities  by 
Rev.  A.  M<Caul,  D.D.  (1845, 2  vols.  8vo),  and  the  25th, 
which,  in  addition,  has  An  Account,  etc.,  with  notes 
and  analysis,  and  Introductory  Revimt  by  J.  Talboys 
Wheeler  (Lond.  1858,  2  vols.  8vo).  The  last  named  is 
by  far  the  most  desirable  of  all,  as  it  contains,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  excellent  work  done  by  M'Caol,  the  notes, 
etc.,  by  Wheeler,  who  also  edited  Shuckford's  Connection 
of  Sacred  and  Profane  History  (1868,  2  vols.  8vo)  and 
Russell's  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History 
(1865, 2  vols.  8vo),  the  three  embracing  the  entire  period 
from  the  Creation  to  the  time  of  Christ.  Prideanx's 
CoimectioH  was  translated  into  French  (Amst  1728,  6 
vols.  12mo),  and,  with  John  Dierberghe's  annotations, 
into  Dutch.  Le  Clero  published  a  critical  examination 
of  it,  which  appeared  in  English  (Lond.  1722,  8vo). 
"The  Connection,"  says  Orme,  "contains  a  large  mass 
of  erudition,  and  accurate  information  on  every  topic  of 
Jewish  history  and  antiquities,  and  on  all  the  links 
which  connected  that  peculiar  people  with  the  sur- 
rounding nations.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  Biblical 
and  interesting  to  the  general  scholar.  .  .  .  Le  Clerc's 
exceptions  are  not  of  great  importance"  (BiU.  Bib.  s.  v.). 
This  history  takea  in  the  affain  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and 
all  the  other  Eastern  nations,  as  well  as  of  the  Jews;  and 
likewise  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  so  far  as  was  neces- 
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aary  for  (pving  a  distinct  view  of  the  completion  of  the 
prophecies  which  relate  to  the  times  comprehended  in 
it.  The  author  has  also  set  in  the  clearest  light  some 
passages  of  profane  bistor}'  which  before  Uy  dispersed 
and  buried  in  confusion,  and  there  appears  throughout 
the  whole  work  such  an  amiable  spirit  of  sincerity  and 
candor  as  sufficiently  atones  as  well  for  the  few  mistakes 
which  escaped  his  diligence  as  for  some  weaknesses 
arising  from  his  individual  temperament.  About  three 
years  before  his  death  he  presented  his  collection  of 
Oriental  books,  more  than  three  hundred  in  number,  to 
the  library  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge.  Several  of  his 
posthumous  TraeU  and  letters,  with  a  I.i/e  of  Dr. 
Prideaux,  the  author  of  which  is  not  named,  were  pub- 
lished in  1748  (8vo).  Dr.  Prideaux  was  tall,  well-built, 
and  of  a  strong  and  robust  constitution.  His  qualities 
were  very  good,  solid  rather  than  lively,  and  his  judg- 
ment excellent.  He  possessed  great  moral  worth,  and 
more  ardent  piety  than  was  usual  in  his  generation.  As 
a  writer  be  is  clear,  strong,  intelligent,  and  learned.  See, 
besides  the  works  above  mentioned,  Biog.  Brit.  s.  T. ; 
Gtatkittan't  Magazme,  vol.  Ixx ;  and  especially  the  ex- 
cellent article  in  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Au- 
tkora,  ii,  1681,  1682. 

Frideanx,  Joha,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate  of  much 
note,  was  bom  of  humble  parentage  at  Stowford,  near 
Ivybridge,  in  Devonshire,  Sept.  17, 1578.  While  yet  in 
his  boyhood  he  was  a  candidate  fur  the  office  of  pariah- 
clerk  at  Ugborough,  a  neighboring  village ;  but  he  did 
not  succeed,  and  to  his  failure  he  used  to  attribute  his 
elevated  position  in  after-life.  He  was  then  noticed  by 
a  lady  of  the  parish,  who,  seeing  that  a  boy  of  only 
common  educational  training  attempted  so  much,  felt 
persuaded  that  be  would  surely  rise  if  given  greater  fa- 
cilities; and  she  supported  him  at  school  till  he  had  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  was  ready  to  go  to 
Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  a  poor  scholar  at  Exeter 
College  in  1596.  He  was  elected  probationer  fellow  of 
his  college  in  1602,  being  then  a  B.A.  In  the  following 
year  he  received  holy  orders,  and,  having  become  noted 
for  his  profound  knowledge  of  divinity  as  well  as  his 
great  learning  in  general,  he  was  elected  rector  of  his 
college  upon  the  death  of  Dr.Thomaa  Holland  in  1612. 
In  1616  be  sacceeded  Dr.  Robert  Abbott,  then  promoted 
to  the  see  of  Salisbury,  as  regius  professor  of  divinity, 
canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  rector  of  Ewelme.  He 
afterwards  held  the  office  of  vice-chancellor  for  several 
yean.  '"In  the  rectorship  of  his  college,"  says  Wood, 
"  he  carried  himself  so  winning  and  pleasing  by  bis 
gentle  government  and  fatherly  instruction  that  it 
flourished  more  than  any  house  in  the  university  with 
scholars,  as  well  of  great  as  of  mean  birth ;  aa  also  with 
many  foreigners  that  came  purposely  to  sit  at  his  feet 
to  gain  instruction."  He  no  less  distinguished  himself 
in  the  divinity  chair,  which  he  occupied  for  twenty-six 
yearsL  Although  he  maintained  his  decided  convic- 
tions against  the  Socinians  and  Arminians,  and  was  a 
most  stout  defender  of  the  Calvinistic  tendency,  he  was 
yet  popular  with  all  his  hearers,  and  none  failed  to  do 
him  reverence,  however  widely  they  might  differ  from 
him.  Though  the  university  was  agiuted  deeply  by 
the  controversy  of  those  times,  Prideaux  happily  es- 
caped all  partisan  imbroglio,  and  in  1641  was  elevated 
to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester.  On  account  of  his  ad- 
herence to  the  king,  he  found  his  dignity  neither  pleas- 
ant nor  profitable.  He  became  so  impoverished  as  to 
be  compelled  to  sell  his  books,  and  so  was,  as  Dr. 
Uauden  says,  "verus  librorum  helluo."  "Having," 
continues  Wood, "  first,  by  indefatigable  studies,  digest- 
ed bis  excellent  library  into  his  mind,  he  was  after- 
wards forced  again  to  devour  all  his  books  with  his 
teeth,  turning  them,  by  a  miraculous  faith  and  patience, 
into  bread  for  himself  and  his  children,  to  whom  he  left 
no  legacy  but  pious  poverty,  God's  blessing,  and  a  fa- 
ther's prayers."  He  died  at  Bredon,  in  Worcestershire, 
July  12,  1650.  He  was  a  roan  of  most  unassuming  and 
gentle  manners ;  of  excellent  conduct,  and  great  integ- 


rity and  piety  of  mind ;  qnite  regardless  of  worldly  cas- 
cems,  and  careless  and  often  imprudent  in  wuridly  mtt- 
ters.  He  was  an  excellent  linguist,  possessing  a  won- 
derful memory,  and  so  profound  a  divine  that  tome 
have  called  him  "  Columna  Fidei  Orthodoxie  et  Malleiis 
Htereticorum,"  "Patrum  Pater," and  "  Ingens  Sch<te el 
Academiae  Oraculum."  His  works  were  as  much  es- 
teemed as  bis  learning.  They  were  numerous,  and 
mostly  written  in  Latin — upon  grammar,  logic,  theol- 
ogy-, and  other  subjects.  Those  specially  interested 
will  find  a  list  in  Hiddleton's  Etmgd.  Biog.  iii,  203  sq. 
Though  he  died  before  the  publication  of  the  Londoii 
Potyglol,  be  was  well  known  to  the  editor,  Brian  Wal- 
ton, who  appeals  to  Prideaux's  authority,  on  the  nicer 
points  of  Hebrew  criticism,  in  vindicating  the  Polggtit 
from  certain  cavils  that  had  been  raised  against  it.  See 
Hook,  Kccltt.  Biog.  viii,  168 ;  Perry,  Hist,  of  the  Ckvd 
of  England,  iii,  239 ;  English  Cgclopadia,  a.  r. ;  Wood, 
Athena  Oroniemis  (Bliss  ed.),  iii,  267;  Fuller,  Worthitt, 
i,  408  sq.;  Nicholls,  ii,  456;  and  Allibone,  vii.  ofBriL 
and  Amtr.  Authors,  s.  v. 

Frie,  BkniS  de,  a  French  cardinal,  was  bom  in  Ton- 
raine,  in  1451,  of  a  noble  family.  He  was  successively, 
by  the  favor  of  cardinal  George  D'Amboiae,  bb  cousin, 
grand  archdeacon  of  Bourges,  archdeacon  of  Blois, 
dean  of  SL-IIilaire-de-Poiticrs,  apostolic  prothonotaty, 
abbot  commendatory  of  Landais,  of  Loroux,  of  Immt- 
dun,  etc.,  and,  at  last,  almoner  to  the  king.  He  was 
raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Bayeux,  on  the  express  rec- 
ommendation of  Louis  XII,  Sept.  17,  1498.  He  was 
shortly  after  sent  to  Staples  to  subscribe  to  the  treaty 
concluded  in  1499  with  Henrj-  VII,  king  of  England. 
He  accompanied,  a  little  while  after  this,  Louis  XII  in 
his  expedition  against  the  Gcnevcse,  and  was  promoted 
to  the  cardiualate  by  Julius  II  (May  17, 1507).  When 
that  pope  took  up  arms  against  Louis  XII,  he  prevent- 
ed De  Prie  from  leaving  Rome,  under  pain  of  being  de- 
prived of  his  livings  (1509).  In  spite  of  the  pontifical  in- 
terdict, the  cardinal  quitted  Rome,  and,  together  with 
some  other  prelates  attached  to  the  interesu  of  France, 
opened  at  Pisa  (Nov.  1,  1511)  a  council  against  Julias 
II,  who,  on  Oct.  24,  had  declared  him  deposed  from  the 
canlinalate.  lu  the  interval  he  had  been  raised  to  the 
bishopric  of  Limoges  (in  1510),  and  two  years  after  be 
was  provided  with  the  bishopric  of  Lectoure.  Seeing 
the  chair  of  Limoges  contested,  De  Prie  made  an  ar- 
rangement with  his  competitors  (Aug.18, 1513)  by  which 
he  relinquished  his  rights  to  the  bishopric  of  Lectnaie 
to  William  of  Barton,  who  in  his  turn  waived  in  De  Pri«°> 
favor  his  claim  to  the  chair  of  Limoges;  Foucaud  de 
Bonnival  then  obtained  the  bishopric  of  Soissons.  Rene 
de  Prie,  who  had  in  the  meantime  been  created  cardinal 
by  pope  Leo  X,  celebrated  at  St.  Denis  the  funeral  cere- 
monies of  Anne  of  Brittany  (Jan.  20, 1514) ;  blessed  the 
marriage  of  Louis  XII  and  Mary  of  England  (Sept. 
14) ;  held  at  Bayeux  a  diocesan  synod,  wher«  he  pab- 
j  lished  the  laws  (April  15, 1515);  and  resigned  his  two 
I  bishoprics  of  Limoges  and  of  Bayeux  Sept.  1516. 
I  While  at  Milan,  in  1512,  whither  the  Council  of  Pisa 
I  had  been  transferred,  the  University  of  Paris  declared 
against  him  in  a  work  of  Thomas  de  Tio  (cardinal  Caje- 
tan).  On  the  A  uthority  of  the  Pope,  wherein  tbe  doctrine 
of  Gerson  was  attacked,  which  he  bad  espoused.  Car- 
dinal De  Prie  died  at  Lyre  Sept.  9,  1519 Hoefer, 

A'our.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Prie-Dieu  is  a  term  in  ecclesiastical  architectarc 
designating  a  small  lectern  (q.  v.),  or  book-desk,  which 
was  introduced  in  the  loth  centon*. 

Pilerias,  Sti-vkster,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian 
of  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  noted  for  his  antag- 
onism to  the  new  movement,  was  bom  in  1460.  Bis 
family-name  was  Mazolim,  but  he  was  called  De  Prierie, 
or  Prierins,  from  the  place  of  his  birth  (Prierio,  in  the 
county  of  Asti,  in  Piedmont).  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
entered  the  Dominican  order,  and  was  soon  received  as 
,  baccalaureate.    As  be  had  the  gift  of  a  singularly  dear 
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ind  ready  exposiiioo,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
pupils  at  tfae  Gymnasium  of  Bologna,  of  which  he  bad 
become  the  director.  At  the  request  of  the  Senate  of 
Venice  be  accepted  fur  a  few  years  a  professorship  of 
tbeolo^  at  Padua,  and  was  then  prior  at  Milan,  Verona, 
and  Como.  In  1508,  in  an  assembly  of  the  members  of 
ha  order  from  both  Lombaidys,  held  at  Mantua,  he  was 
elected  vicar-general;  two  yean  later  be  was  elected 
prior  at  Bologna.  His  renown  and  the  recommendation 
of  Oominico  Urimani,  bishop  of  Porto,  induced  pope  Ju- 
liusK  to  call  him  to  Kome  in  1511  as  public  lecturer  on 
theology.  Upon  the  death  of  the  if  agister  Sacri  Patatn, 
Frater  Joannes  de  Rafanellis  (generally  called  De  Fer- 
raris), in  lalo,  Prierias  was  promoted  to  the  vacant  dig- 
nity by  pope  Leo  X.  Prierias  died  in  1623,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  ad  Minervam.  He  was 
the  first  non-German  theologian  who  took  up  the  pen 
against  Luther.  In  1518  he  published  Dialogui  tn  pra- 
nutptuosat  Martini  iutheri  concUuiomt  de  potatate  Pa- 
pa and  his  Replica  m  Lutherum ;  then  in  the  following 
rears  his  Errata  et  Argumenta  Lulheri  rtcUata,  detec- 
tola,  et  copiotistimi  irita,  and  bis  Epiloma  Retpontionit 
adeandem  Lutherum,  The  style  is  quite  scholastic,  and 
his  defence  of  the  papal  primacy  not  without  ability 
from  a  Romanist  standpoint.  But  Luther,  in  his  blunt 
and  telling  manner,  Uid  so  bare  all  the  weaknesses  of 
papal  pretension  as  to  make  the  defence  of  Prierias  con- 
temptible. The  pope  himself  saw  the  inferiority  of  his 
defender  in  the  contest,  and  admonished  Prierias  to  si- 
lence; though  he  appointed  him  one  of  the  judges  of 
Lather  at  a  later  time.  Some  writings  attributed  false- 
ly to  Prierias  are  the  works  of  a  later  magister  of  the 
order,  Franciscns  Sylvester.  After  his  death  appeared 
under  his  name  some  satires,  composed  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Epittolte  obtcur, — viz.,  itodiusuleimitetauthenticm 
ad  ixguirendum  et  comincendum  Lulheranot  valdi  nect$- 
raruu,  and  the  Tractatu$  de  arte  et  modo  ingvirendi 
karetieoe.  See  Echard  and  Qiietif,  Bibliotheea  Pradica- 
lonoa ;  Preasel  (in  Henmg),  RealrEnct/chpddie,  for  the 
Protestant,  and  Aachbach,  Kirchm-LexUeon,  for  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  estimate  of  this  man.  See  also  Fisher, 
Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  p.  96 ;  Alzog,  Kirchengetck.  ii, 
Mt     (J.H.W.) 

Priest,  Hebrew  Qtys,  kohen,  icptug).  (We  base 
the  following  article  upon  that  found  in  Smith's  Dic- 
tiouary  of  the  Bible,  with  important  additions  from  other 
sources.)     See  also  Sacerdotal  Oruer. 

L  General  Comideratiom.—!.  The  Name.  (1.)  The 
Eaglish  word  priest  is  generally  derived  from  the  New- 
Test,  term  presbyter  (irptafivripoc,  elder),  the  moaning 
of  which  is,  however,  essentially  different  from  that 
which  was  intended  by  the  ancient  terms.  It  would 
come  nearer  if  derived  from  itpoioriipt  or  Tpotarapat, 
"to  preside,"  etc.  It  would  then  correspond  to  Aris- 
totle's definition  of  a  priest,  "  presiding  over  things  re- 
lating to  the  gods"  (Polit.  iii,  14),  and  with  the  very 
similar  one  in  Ileb.  r,  1 :  "  Every  high-priest  taken 
from  among  men  is  constituted  on  the  behalf  of  men, 
with  respect  to  tbeir  concerns  with  God,  that  he  may 
present  both  gifts  and  sacrifices  for  sins."  It  would 
then  adequately  represent  the  iipiis  (6  Upa  ptZuv)  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  sacerdos  (a  sacris  faciundis)  of  the 
Latins.     See  Presbyter. 

(2.)  It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  nothing  like  a 
eoaseasut  of  interpreters  as  to  the  etymology  of  the 
•bore  Hebrew  word  kohen.  Its  root-meaning,  uncer- 
■^  as  far  as  Hebrew  itself  is  concerned,  is  referred  by 
Oesenins  (  Thesaurus,  s.  v.)  to  the  idea  ot prophecy.  The 
token  delivers  a  divine  message,  stands  as  a  mediator 
between  God  and  man,  represents  each  to  the  other. 
Thb  meaning,  however,  belongs  to  the  Arabic,  not  to 
the  Hebrew  form,  and  Ewald  connects  the  latter  with 
tbie  verb  ^^sn  (hekm),  to  array,  put  in  order  (so  in  Isa. 
Ixi,  lOX  seeing  in  it  a  reference  to  the  primary  oflSce  of 
the  priesta  as  arranging  the  sacrifice  on  the  altar  {A  ller- 
tUhn.  p.  272).     According  to  SaalscbUtz  {A  rchanU  der 


HAr.  c.  78),  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word  is  to 
minister,  and  he  thus  accounts  for  the  wider  application 
of  the  name  (as  below).  Biihr  (SgmboUk,  ii,  15)  con- 
nects it  with  an  Arabic  root=3'lp,  to  draw  near. 

Of  these  etymologies,  the  last  has  the  merit  of  an- 
swering most  closely  to  the  received  usage  of  the  word. 
In  the  precise  terminology  of  the  law,  it  is  used  of  one 
who  may  "draw  near"  to  the  Divine  Presence  (Exod. 
xix,  22;  XXX,  20)  while  oth^  remain  afar  off,  and  is 
applied  accordingly,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  as  those  who  were  alone  authorised  to  offer  sac- 
rifices. In  some  remarkable  passages  it  takes  a  wider 
range.  It  is  applied  to  the  priests  of  other  nations  or 
religions,  to  Melchizedek  (Geu.  xiv,  18),  Potipherah 
(xli,  45),  Jetbro  (Exod.  ii,  16),  to  those  who  discharged 
priestly  functions  in  Israel  before  the  appointment  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons  (xix,  22).  A  case  of  greater  diffi- 
culty presents  itself  in  2  Sam.  viii,  18,  where  the  sons 
of  David  are  described  as  priests  (kohanim),  and  this 
immediately  after  the  name  had  been  applied  io  its 
usual  sense  to  the  sons  of  Aaron.  The  writer-of  I 
Chron.  xviii,  17,  as  if  reluctant  to  adopt  this  use  of  the 
title,  or  anxious  to  guard  against  mistake,  gives  a  par- 
aphrase, "the  sons  of  David  were  first  at  the  king's 
hand"  (A  V.  "chief  about  the  king").  The  Sept.  and 
A.  V.  suppress  the  difficulty  by  translating  kohanim  into 
aiXapxai  and  "  chief  officers."  The  Vulg.  more  hon- 
estly gives  "  sacerdotes,"  Luther  and  Coverdale  follow 
the  Hebrew  strictly,  and  give  "  priests."  The  received 
explanation  is  that  the  word  is  used  here  in  what  is 
assumed  to  be  its  earlier  and  wider  meaning,  as  equiva- 
lent to  rulers,  or,  giving  it  a  more  restricted  sense,  that 
the  sons  of  David  were  Vicarii  Regis,  as  the  sons  of 
Aaron  were  Vicarii  Dei  (comp.  Patrick,  Michaelis,  Ro- 
senmUUer,  ad  loc,  Keil  on  1  Chron.  zviii,  17).  It  can 
hardly  be  said,  however,  that  this  accounts  satisfactori- 
ly for  the  use  of  the  same  title  in  two  successive  verses 
in  two  entirely  different  senses.  Ewald  accordingly 
{AUerthUm.  p.  276)  sees  in  it  an  actual  suspension  of 
the  usual  law  in  favor  of  members  of  the  royal  bouse, 
and  finds  a  parallel  instance  in  the  acts  of  David  (2 
Sam.  vi,  14)  and  Solomon  (1  Kings  iii,  16).  De  Wette 
and  Gesenius,  in  like  manner,  look  on  it  as  a  revival  of 
the  old  household  priesthoods.  These  theories  are  io 
their  turn  unsatisfactory,  as  contradicting  the  whole 
spirit  and  policy  of  David's  reign,  which  was  through- 
out that  of  reverence  for  the  law  of  Jehovah  and  tbe 
priestly  order  which  it  established.  A  conjecture  mid- 
way between  these  two  extremes  is  perhaps  permissible. 
David  and  his  sons  may  have  been  admitted,  not  to  dis- 
tinctively priestly  acts,  such  as  burning  incense  (Numb, 
xvi,  40;  2  Chron.  xxvi,  18),  but  to  an  honorary,  titular 
priesthood.  To  wear  the  ephod  in  processions'  (2  Sam. 
vi,  14),  at  the  time  when  this  was  the  special  badge  of 
the  order  (1  Sam.  xxii,  18),  to  join  the  priests  and  Le- 
vites  in  their  songs  and  dances,  might  have  been  con- 
ceded, with  no  deviation  from  the  law,  to  the  members 
of  tbe  royal  house.  There  are  some  indications  that 
these  functions  (possibly  this  litoif^cal  retirement  from 
public  life)  were  the  lot  of  the  membeis  of  the  royal 
house  who  did  not  come  into  the  line  of  succession,  and 
who  belonged,  by  descent  or  incorporation,  to  the  bouse 
of  Nathan,  as  distinct  from  that  of  David  (Zech.  xii, 
12).  The  very  name  Nathan,  connected  as  it  is  with 
Nethinim,  suggests  the  idea  of  dedication.  See  Neth- 
INIM.  The  title  kohen  is  given  to  Zabud,  the  son  of 
Nathan  (1  Kings  iv,  5).  The  genealogy  of  the  line  of 
Nathan  in  Luke  iii  includes  many  names— Levi,  Elie- 
zer,  Malclii,  Jochanan,  Mattatbias,  Heli — which  appear 
elsewhere  as  belonging  to  the  priesthood.  The  men- 
tion in  1  Esdr.  v,  5  of  joiakim  as  tbe  son  of  Zerubbabel, 
while  in  Neb.  xii,  10  he  appears  as  the  son  of  Jeshua, 
the  son  of  Josedek,  indicates  either  a  strange  confusion, 
or  a  connection,  as  yet  imperfectly  understood,  between 
tbe  two  families.  The  same  explanation  applies  to  the 
parallel  cases  of  Ira  the  Jairite  (2  Sam.  xx,  26),  where 
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the  Sept.  gives  Upiis,  It  is  noticeable  that  tliis  use  of 
the  title  is  confined  to  the  leigns  of  David  and  Solo- 
mon, and  that  the  synonym  "at  the  king's  hand"  of  1 
Chron.  xviii,  17  is  used  in  xxr,  2  of  the  sons  of  Asaph 
as  "prophesying"  under  their  bead  or  father,  and  of 
the  relation  of  Asaph  himself  to  David  iu  the  choral 
service  of  the  Temple. 

2.  Euailial  Idea  of  the  Bebrew  Prtert*oo<t— This 
may  be  called  mediation^  hence  the  fact  that  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  mediator  and  priest  are  consid- 
ered as  synonymous.  Yet  by  this  the  specific  object 
of  the  priesthood,  in  contradistinction  to  the  two  other 
theocratical  offices  of  prophet  and  lung,  is  by  no  means 
suffideotly  expressed.  The  prophet  is  also  a  mediator 
between  tiod  and  man,  since  he  ipeait  to  the  latter  in 
the  name  of  the  former;  while  the  king  is  the  mediator 
of  the  judicial  and  executive  power  of  God  among  bis 
people,  acting  in  the  name  of  Jehovah.  The  priest  also 
was  clothed  with  representative  power  (DenL  xviii,  6)  j 
but  this  power  was  mainly  directed  to  represent  the 
peofle  as  a  holy  people  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  and 
to  prepare  a  way  by  which  they  themselves  might  ap- 
proach God. 

Israel  was  the  fuU-grawn,/amt2y  of  God,  and  the  do- 
mestic priesthood  was  to  become  a  nation  of  priests,  a 
royal  priesthood  (Exod.  xix,  S-6 ;  Deut.  vii,  6 ;  Numb, 
xvi,  8).  But  that  Israel  was  chosen  to  be  the  royal 
priesthood  with  respect  to  other  nations,  like  many 
other  things,  was  only  expressed  in  idea,  and  not  actu- 
ally realized  in  fact,  Israel  was  incapaduted  by  its 
natural  sinfulness,  and  by  its  incessant  transgressions 
of  the  very  law  through  the  fulfilment  of  which  it  was 
to  be  sanctified,  to  penetrate  into  the  immediate  presence 
of  God  (Exod.  xix,  21).  Hence  the  necessity  of  the 
nation  having  individual  representatives  to  mediate  be- 
tween them  and  Jehovah.  As  a  separate  element  the 
priesthood  represented  the  nation  as  yet  unfit  to  ap- 
proach God.  The  people  offered  their  gifts  to  God  by 
means  of  a  separated  class  from  among  themselves,  and 
in  connection  with  the  propitiatory  sacrifices  this  was 
calculated  to  keep  alive  the  consciousness  of  their  es- 
trangement from  God.  The  very  place  assigned  to  the 
priests  in  the  camp  was  expressive  of  this  idea,  that 
they  keep  "  the  charge  of  the  sanctuary  for  the  charge 
of  the  children  of  Israel"  (Numb,  iii,  88). 

The  insnffidency  of  the  priesthood  was  expressed  by 
their  being  excluded  from  the  most  holy  place.  Only 
the  high-priest,  in  whom  the  idea  of  this  typical  insti- 
tution concentrated,  could  penetrate  thither;  and  he 
only  as  the  type  of  the  future  Mediator  who  was  abso- 
lutely to  lead  ns  into  the  most  holy  of  the  world  of 
spirits.  Because  the  priests  were  not  altogether  re- 
moved from  the  sins  of  the  people,  even  the  chief-priest 
had  access  only  once  a  year  to  the  most  holy,  and  that 
just  on  the  day  when  the  entire  guilt  of  the  nation  was 
to  be  atoned  for.  He  had  on  that  occasion  to  confess 
his  own  sin,  and  bring  a  sin-offering ;  to  lay  aside  his 
magnificent  robes  of  office,  and  to  officiate  in  a  plain 
linen  garment.  Moreover,  when  he  entered  the  dark, 
narrow  space  of  the  most  holy,  the  doud  of  incense  was 
to  cover  the  mercy-seat "  that  he  die  not"  (Lev.  x\-i,  18). 

The  idea  of  mediation  between  God  and  the  people 
is  expressed  by  the  priest  presenting  the  atonement  for 
the  congregation,  and  the  gifts  of  a  recondled  people 
(a'^'lpn.  Lev.  xxi,7;  Numb,  xvi,  6;  xvii,  6).  Again, 
he  brings  back  from  God's  presence  the  blessing  of  grace, 
mercy,  and  peace  (Lev.  ix,  27,  eto, ;  Numb,  vi,  22-27). 
In  the  earliest  families  of  the  race  of  Shem  the  offices 
of  priest  and  prophet  were  undoubtedly  united ;  so  that 
the  word  originally  denoted  both,  and  at  last  the  He- 
brew idiom  kept  one  part  of  the  idea  and  the  Arabic 
another  ((iesenins,  Hebraitchet  und  CkaldSueha  Htmd- 
Korterbuch  [Leips.  1823]).  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
all  the  persons  who  are  recorded  in  .Scripture  as  having 
legally  performed  priestly  acts,  but  who  were  not  strictly 
sacerdotal,  come  under  the  definition  of  a  prophet,  viz. 


persons  who  recdved  supernatural  commniucatioiis  «f 
knowledge  generally,  as  Adam,  Abraham  (Gen.  xx,  7), 
Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses,  Job,  Samuel,  Elijah  (camp.  Lake  i, 
70).  The  following  definition  of  a  priest  may  be  fooad 
suffidently  compreliensive :  A  man  who  officiates  w 
transacts  with  God  on  behalf  of  others,  statedly,  pr  iiit 
the  occasion. 

8.  Origin  of  tie  Sacerdotal  Order. — The  idea  of  i 
priesthood  connects  itself,  in  all  its  forms,  pure  or  cor- 
rupted, with  the  consciousness,  more  <»:  less  distinct,  of 
sin.  Men  feel  that  they  have  broken  a  Uw,  The  pos- 
er above  them  is  holier  than  they  are,  and  they  date 
not  approach  it.  They  crave  for  the  interrention  of 
some  one  of  whom  they  can  think  as  likely  to  be  mon 
acceptable  than  themsdves.  Ue  must  offer  up  their 
prayers,  thanksgivings,  sacrifices.  He  becomes  thdr 
representative  in  "  things  pertaining  unto  God."  Ue 
may  become  also  (though  this  does  not  always  follow) 
the  representative  of  God  to  man.  The  fiuictions  of  tbt 
priest  and  prophet  may  exist  in  the  same  person.  The 
reverence  which  men  pay  to  one  who  bean  thia  cMoc- 
crated  character  may  lead  them  to  acknowledge  the 
priest  as  being  also  their  king.  The  claim  to  fill  the 
office  may  rest  on  characteristics  belonging  only  to  the 
individual  man,  or  confined  to  a  single  family  or  tribe. 
The  conditions  of  the  priesthood,  the  office  and  influ- 
ence of  the  priests,  as  Ihey  arc  among  the  most  conspic- 
uous facts  of  all  religions  of  the  andent  world,  so  do  ther 
occupy  a  like  position  in  the  history  of  the  leligioo  of 
Israel 

Mo  trace  of  a  hereditary  or  caste  priesthood  meets 
us  in  the  worship  of  the  patriarchal  age.  (For  its  oc- 
casional appearance  iu  a  general  form,  see  §  iii.)  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob  perform  priestly  acts,  offer  sacri- 
fices, "draw  near"  to  the  Lord  (Gen.  xii,  8;  xviii,  23; 
XX vi,  26 ;  xxxiii,  20).  To  the  eldest  son,  or  to  the  fa- 
vored son  exalted  to  the  place  of  the  eldest,  belongB  the 
"  goodly  raiment"  (xxvii,  15),  the  "  coat  of  many  cokn' 
(xxxvii,  8),  in  which  we  find  perhaps  the  earliest  trace 
of  a  sacerdotal  vestment  (comp.  Blunt,  Script.  Coiadd. 
i,  1 ;  Ugolino,  xiii,  188).  Once,  and  once  only,  does  the 
word  kohen  meet  us  as  belonging  to  a  ritual  earlier  than 
the  time  of  Abraham.  Melchizedek  is  "  the  priest  of 
the  most  high  God"  (xiv,  18).  The  argument  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  a  historical  fuundaticHi  ia 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  indications  in  the  narrative 
of  Gen.  xiv  of  any  one  preceding  or  following  him  in 
that  office.  The  special  divine  names  which  arc  con- 
nected with  him  as  the  priest  of  '■  the  most  high  God, 
the  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth,"  render  it  probaUt 
that  he  rose,  in  the  strength  of  those  great  thoughts  of 
God,  above  the  level  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  Canaan. 
In  him  Abraham  recognised  a  faith  like  his  own,  a  life 
more  entirely  consecrated,  the  priestly  character  in  its 
perfection.  See  Melchizedek.  In  the  worship  of  the 
patriarchs  themselves,  the  chief  of  the  family,  as  such, 
acted  as  the  priest.  The  office  descended  with  the 
birthright,  and  might  apparently  be  transferred  with  it 
As  the  family  expanded,  the  head  of  each  section  prob- 
ably stood  in  the  same  relation  to  it.  The  thought  cf 
the  special  consecration  of  the  first-bom  was  recognised 
at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (see  bdow).  A  priesthood 
of  a  like  kind  continued  to  exist  in  other  Shcmitic  tribes. 
The  Book  of  Job,  whatever  may  be  its  date,  ignores  al- 
together the  institutions  of  Israel,  and  represents  the 
man  of  Uz  as  himsdf  "sanctifying"  bis  sons,  and  offering 
burnt-offerings  (i,  5).  Jethro  is  a  "  priest  of  Midiao* 
(Exod.  ii,  16 ;  iii,  1).  Balak  himself  offera  a  bullock  and 
a  ram  upon  the  seven  altars  on  Pisgah  (Numb,  xxiil 
2,  etc). 

In  Egypt  the  Isndites  came  into  contact  with  a 
priesthood  of  another  kind,  and  that  contact  must  have 
been  for  a  time  a  very  close  one.  The  marriage  of  Jo- 
seph with  the  daughter  of  the  priest  of  On — a  priest,  at 
we  may  infer  from  her  name,  of  the  goddess  Mdlh— 
(Gen.  xli,  45)  [see  Asrhatr]  the  special  favor  whidi 
he  showed  to  the  priestly  caste  in  the  yeara  of  famint 
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(xlvii,  26),  the  training  of  Moses  in  the  palace  of  the 
Pbuaohs,  probaU}-  in  the  colleges  and  tcmpks  of  tbe 
priesta  (Acts  vii,  22) — all  this  must  have  impressed  the 
cnnstitution,  the  dress,  the  ontward  form  of  life  upon  the 
miods  of  the  lawgiver  and  his  contemporaries.  Little 
as  we  know  directly  of  the  life  of  Egypt  at  this  remote 
period,  the  stereotyped  fixedness  of  the  customs  of  that 
country  warrants  us  in  referring  to  a  tolerably  distant 
put  the  facts  which  belong  historically  to  a  later  period, 
and  in  doing  so  we  find  coincidences  with  the  ritual  of 
the  Israelites  too  numerous  to  be  looked  on  as  accidental, 
.  or  it  the  result  of  forces  which  were  at  work  indepen- 
dent of  each  other,  but  taking  parallel  directions.  As 
circumcision  was  common  to  tbe  two  nations  (Herod. 
ii,  37),  90  the  shaving  of  the  whole  body  (ibid.)  was 
with  both  part  of  tbe  symbolic  purity  of  the  priesthood, 
once  for  all  with  the  Levites  of  Israel  (Numb,  viii,  7), 
ereiythitddaywith  those  of  Egypt  Both  are  restrict- 
ed to  garments  of  linen  (Herod,  ii,  37,  81 ;  Plutarch, 
Ik  ItU.  iv;  Juven.  vi,  638;  Exod.  xxviii,  39;  Ezek. 
xlir,  18).  The  sandals  of  byblus  worn  by  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  were  but  little  removed  from  the  bare  feet 
viih  which  the  sons  of  Aaron  went  into  the  sanctuary 
(Herod,  ii,  37).  For  both  there  were  multiplied  ablu- 
tiois.  Both  had  a  public  maintenance  assigned,  and 
had  besides  a  large  share  in  the  flesh  of  the  victims  of- 
fered (ibid.  L  c).  Over  both  there  was  one  high-priest. 
In  both  the  law  of  succession  was  hereditary  (ibid.; 
comp.  also  Spencer,  Dt  Leg.  Hthr.  iii,  1,  6, 11 ;  Wilkin- 
son, Am.  Egypt,  iii,  116).  They  were  exempt  from 
taxes.  Wine  was  allowed  to  them  only  in  tbe  strictest 
moderation,  and  entire  abstinence  from  it  was  required 
durinf!  the  fasts,  which  were  frequent  (Plutarch,  De  I$id. 
6).  Kach  grade  of  the  priests  was  distinguished  by  its 
peculiar  costume.  The  high-priests,  who,  among  other 
official  duties,  anointed  the  king,  wore  a  mantle  made 
of  an  entire  leopard-skin ;  as  did  the  king,  when  en- 
gaged in  priestly  duties.  The  sacerdotal  order  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  four  principal  castes,  of  the  highest 
lank,  next  to  the  king,  and  from  whom  were  chosen  his 
confidential  and  responsible  advisers  (comp.  2  Sam.  viii, 
18;  1  Chron.  xviii,  17;  Isa.  xix,  11 ;  Diodorus,  i,  73) ; 
they  associated  with  the  monarch,  whom  they  assisted 
in  the  performance  of  his  public  duties,  to  whom  they 
explained  from  the  sacred  books  those  lessons  which 
were  laid  down  for  his  conduct  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt. 
i,  S37, 257-282).     See  Egypt. 

Facts  such  as  these  leave  scarcely  any  room  for  doubt 
that  there  was  a  connection  of  some  kind  between  the 
I^ptian  priesthood  and  that  of  Israel.  The  latter  was 
not,  indeed,  an  outgrowth  or  imitation  of  tbe  former. 
The  biih  of  Israel  in  Jehovah,  the  one  Lord,  the  living 
God,  of  whom  there  was  no  form  or  similitude,  presented 
the  strongest  possible  contrast  to  the  multitudinous  idols 
of  the  polytheism  of  Egypt  The  symbolism  of  tbe  one 
was  cosmic,  "of  the  earth  earthy,"  that  of  the  other, 
chie6y,  if  not  altogether,  ethical  and  spiritual.  But 
looking,  as  we  roust  look,  at  the  law  and  ritual  of  the 
Israelites  as  designed  for  the  education  of  a  people  who 
were  in  danger  of  sinking  into  such  a  polytheism,  we 
may  readily  admit  that  the  education  must  have  started 
from  aome  point  which  the  subjects  of  it  had  already 
leached,  must  have  employed  the  language  of  symbolic 
acta  and  rites  with  which  they  were  already  familiar. 
Tbe  same  alphabet  had  to  be  used,  the  same  root-forms 
employed  as  the  elements  of  speech,  though  the  thoughts 
■hich  they  were  to  be  the  instruments  of  uttering  were 
widely  different.  The  details  of  the  religion  of  Egypt 
night  well  be  used  to  make  the  protest  against  the 
tefigion  itself  at  once  less  startling  and  more  attractive. 

At  the  time  of  the  Exodus  there  was  as  yet  no  priestly 
caste.  The  continuance  of  solemn  sacrifices  (Exod.  v, 
1,  S)  implied,  of  coarse,  a  priesthood  of  some  kind,  and 
priests  appear  as  a  recognised  body  before  the  promul- 
gation of  the  Law  oa  Sinai  (xix,  22).  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  these  were  identical  with  the  "young  men  of 
the  chiUren  of  Israel"  who  offered  burnt-offerings  and 


peace-offerings  (xxiv,  6)  either  as  tbe  first-bora  or  as 
representing  in  the  freshness  of  their  youth  the  purity 
of  acceptable  worship  (comp.  the  analogous  case  of  "the 
young  man  the  Levite"  in  Judg.  xvii,  and  Ewald,  A  Uer- 
thOmer,  p.  278).  On  the  principle,  however,  that  differ- 
ence of  title  implies  in  most  cases  difference  of  functions, 
it  appears  more  probable  that  the  "  young  men"  were  not 
those  who  had  before  performed  priestly  acts,  but  were 
chosen  by  the  lawgiver  to  be  his  ministers  in  the  solemn 
work  of  the  covenant,  representing,  in  their  youth,  the 
stage  in  the  nation's  life  on  which  the  people  were  i  ben 
entering  (Keil,  ad  he.).  There  are  signs  that  the  priests 
of  the  older  ritual  were  already  dealt  with  as  belonging 
to  an  obsolescent  system.  Though  they  were  known  as 
those  that "  come  near"  to  tbe  Lord  (Exod.  xix,  22),  yet 
they  are  not  permitted  to  approach  the  Divine  Presence 
on  Sinai.  They  cannot "  sanctify"  themselves  enough  to 
endure  that  trial.  Aaron  alone,  the/uture  high-priest, 
but  as  yet  not  known  as  such,  enters  with  Hoses  into 
the  thick  darkness.  It  is  noticeable  also  that  at  this 
transition-stage,  when  the  old  order  was  passing  away, 
and  the  new  was  not  yet  established,  there  is  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  tmth,  wider  and  higher  than  both,  that 
the  whole  people  was  to  be  "  a  kingdom  of  priests"  (xix, 
6).  The  idea  of  the  life  of  tbe  nation  was  that  it  was 
to  be  as  a  priest  and  a  prophet  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 
They  were  called  to  a  universal  priesthood  (comp.  Keil, 
ad  toe.).  As  a  people,  however,  they  needed  a  long  dis- 
cipline before  they  could  make  the  idea  a  reality.  They 
drew  back  from  their  high  vocation  (Exod.  xx,  18-21). 
As  for  other  reasons,  so  also  for  this,  that  the  central 
truth  required  a  rigid,  unbending  form  fur  its  ontward 
expression,  a  distinctive  priesthood  was  to  be  to  the 
nation  what  the  nation  was  to  mankind.  The  position 
given  to  the  ordinances  of  the  priesthood  indicated  with 
sufficient  deamess  that  it  was  subordinate,  not  primary, 
a  means  and  not  an  end.  Not  in  the  first  proclamation 
of  the  great  laws  of  duty  in  the  Decalogue  (Exod.  xx, 
1-17),  nor  in  the  application  of  those  laws  to  the  chief 
contingencies  of  the  people's  life  in  the  wilderness,  does 
it  find  a  place.  It  appears  together  with  the  ark  and 
the  tabernacle,  as  taking  its  position  in  the  education 
by  which  the  people  were  to  be  led  towards  the  mark 
of  their  high  calling.  As  such  we  have  to  consider  it 
II.  Pertonal  Charaeterittiet  of  the  Hebrew  Priesthood, 
— I.  CoBtecration. — Tbe  functions  of  the  High-Prikst, 
the  position  and  history  of  the  Levites  as  the  con- 
secrated tribe,  have  been  fully  discussed  under  those 
heads.  It  remains  to  notice  the  characteristic  facts 
connected  with  "the  priests,  the  sons  of  Aaron,"  as 
standing  between  the  two.  Solemn  as  was  the  subse- 
quent dedication  of  the  other  descendants  of  Levi,  that 
of  the  priests  involved  a  yet  higher  consecration.  A 
special  word  (CJ^j;,  kaddsh)  was  appropriated  to  it. 
Their  old  garments  were  laid  aside.  Their  bodies  were 
washed  with  clean  water  (Exod.  xxix,  4 ;  Lev.  viii,  6) 
and  anointed  with  the  perfumed  oil,  prepared  after  a 
prescribed  formula,  and  to  be  used  for  no  lower  purpose 
(Exod.  xxix,  7 ;  xxx,  22-88).  The  suns  of  Aaron,  it 
may  be  noticed,  were  simply  sprinkled  with  the  precious 
oil  (Lev.  viii,  30).  Over  Aaron  himself  it  was  poured 
till  it  went  down  to  the  skirts  of  his  clothing  (Lev.  viii, 
12;  Fsa.  cxxxiii,  2).  The  new  garments  belonging  to 
their  office  were  then  put  on  them  (see  below).  The 
truth  that  those  who  intercede  for  others  must  them- 
selves have  been  reconciled  was  indicated  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  bullock  as  a  sin-offering,  on  which  they  solemn- 
ly laid  their  hands,  as  transferring  to  it  the  guilt  which 
had  attached  to  them  (Exod.  xxix,  10;  Lev.  viii,  18). 
The  total  surrender  of  their  lives  was  represented  by 
the  ram  slain  as  a  burnt-offering,  a  "sweet  savor"  to 
Jehovah  (Exod.  xxix,  18;  Lev.  viii,  21).  The  blood 
of  these  two  was  sprinkled  on  the  altar,  offered  to  the 
Lord.  The  blood  of  a  third  victim,  the  ram  of  conse- 
cration, was  used  for  another  purpose.  With  it  Moses 
sprinkled  the  right  ear,  that  was  to  be  open  to  the  di- 
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vine  voice ;  the  right  hand  and  the  right  foot,  that  were 
to  be  active  in  divine  miniatrations  (Exod.  xxix,  20; 
Lev.  viii,  23, 24).  Lastly,  aa  they  were  to  be  the  expo- 
nent^ not  only  of  the  nation's  sense  of  guilt,  but  of  ita 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  Moses  was  to  "  till  their  hands" 
with  calces  of  unleavened  bread  and  portions  of  the  sac- 
rifices, which  they  were  to  present  before  the  Lord  as  a 
wave-oflTering.  This  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as 
the  eueniial  part  of  the  consecration ;  and  the  Heb. "  to 
fill  the  hand"  is  accordingly  used  as  a  synonym  for  "  to 
consecrate"  (Exod.  xxix,  9;  2  Chron.  xiii,  9).  The 
whole  of  this  mysterious  ritual  was  to  lie  repeated  for 
seven  days,  during  which  they  remained  within  the 
Tabernacle,  separated  from  the  people,  and  not  till  then 
was  the  consecration  perfect  (coinp.  on  the  meaning  of 
all  these  acts,  Bilhr,  SymboUk,  vol.  ii,  ch.  v,  §  2).  Moaes 
himself,  as  the  representative  of  the  Unseen  King,  is  the 
Gonsecrator,  the  sacrificer  throughout  these  ceremonies; 
as  the  channel  through  which  the  others  receive  their 
oflice,  he  has  for  the  time  a  higher  priesthood  than  that 
of  Aaron  (Selden,  De  Synedr.  i,  16 ;  Ugolino,  xii,  3).  In 
accordance  with  the  principle  which  runs  through  the 
history  of  Israel,  he,  the  ruler,  solemnly  divests  himself 
of  the  priestly  oflice  and  transfers  it  to  another.  The 
laet  that  he  had  been  a  priest  waa  merged  in  his  work 
as  a  lawgiver.  Only  once  in  the  language  of  a  later 
period  is  the  word  Imhen  applied  to  him  (I'sa.  xcix,  6). 

The  consecrated  character  thus  imparted  did  not  need 
renewing.  It  was  a  perpetual  inheritance  transmitted 
from  father  to  son  through  all  the  cenluries  that  fol- 
lowed. We  do  not  read  of  its  being  renewed  in  the  case 
of  any  individual  priest  of  the  sons  of  Aaron.  Only 
when  the  line  of  succession  was  broken,  and  the  impiety 
of  Jeroboam  intruded  the  lowest  of  the  people  into  the 
sacred  office,  do  we  Bnd  the  reappearance  of  a  like  form 
(2  Chron.  xiii,  9)  of  the  same  technical  word.  The  pre- 
vious history  of  Jeroboam  and  the  character  of  the  wor- 
ship which  be  introduced  make  it  probable  that,  in  that 
case  only,  the  ceremonial  was,  to  some  extent,  Egyptian 
in  its  origin.  In  after-times  the  high-priest  took  an 
oath  (Heb.  vii,  23)  to  bind  him,  as  the  Jews  say,  to  a 
strict  adherence  to  established  customs  (Mishna,  i'oma, 
i,5). 

2.  Drets. — The  "  sons  of  Aaron"  thus  dedicated  were 
to  wear  during  their  ministrations  a  special  apparel— 
at  other  times  apparently  they  wore  the  common  dress 
of  the  people.  The  material  of  the  sacred  garments  was 
to  be  linen,  and  not  wool  (Ezek.  xliv,  17;  Lev.  xxi, 
1-10) ;  but  Ewald  (AUerthumer,  p.  817),  Josephus  (Ant. 
iv,  8),  and  the  rabbins  (Slots.  Kilaim,  p.  9)  maintain  that 
the  holy  garments  were  made  of  a  mixture  of  wool  and 
linen,  called  T3:390  ($haatnez) ;  and  a  typical  meaning 
u  found  in  this  by  Braun  (Vett.  Sac.  J/ebr.  §  30),  as 
if  it  was  to  signify  the  imperfection  of  the  Levitical 
priesthood;  while  Ezek.  xliv,  17,  which  restricts  the 
material  to  linen,  was  considered  significant  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  New  Test.  See  IIbtehogeneous.  The 
prohibition  in  Lev.  xix,  19;  Deut.  xxii,  11  against  the 
people  generally  wearing  any  garments  of  such  "  min- 
gled" material  was  hence  explained  by  Josephus  that 
they  might  not  assume  what  was  characteristic  of  the 
priests  (A  nl,  i v,  1 1 ).  But  the  more  satisfactory  and  nat- 
ural view  is  that  the  priests  only  wore  linen,  and  that 
the  Israelites  were  prohibited  from  wearing  the  mixt- 
ure to  teach  them  that  even  in  garments  they  should 
avoid  all  needless  artificiality,  and  to  respect  the  crea- 
tion of  Uml  in  the  simplicity  of  the  material.  See 
LiNBN.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Roman  poets  speak 
of  the  Egyptian  priests  as  the  linigm,  the  wearers  of 
linen  (Juvenal,  Sal.  6;  Ovid,  Mel.  i).  The  reason  for 
fixing  on  this  material  is  given  in  Ezek.  xliv,  18;  but 
the  feeling  that  there  was  something  unclean  in'clothes 
made  from  the  skin  or  wool  of  an  animal  was  common 
to  other  national  Egypt  has  alreaily  been  mentioned. 
The  Arab  priests  in  the  lime  of  Mohammed  wore  linen 
only  (Ewald,  AUeiihiim.  p.  2S9).    As  there  were  some 


garments  common  both  to  the  priests  and  the  hii;b- 
prieat,  we  shall  b^n  with  those  of  the  fanner,  taking 
them  in  the  order  in  which  they  would  he  put  oe. 
See  Apparel. 

(1.)  The  first  waa  13  '<D:3p,  "linen  breeche,*  oi 
dravert  (Exod.  xxviii,  42 ;  Sept.  7rc/H(nc(Xq  \iva ;  Tnl(:. 
feminalia  lima').  These  extended  from  the  loins  to  tb« 
thighs,  and  were  "  to  cover  their  nakedness."  The  rm- 
cundia  of  the  Hebrew  ritual  in  this  and  in  other  plios 
(Exod.  XX,  26;  xxviii,  42)  was  probably  a  prottst 
against  some  of  the  fouler  forms  of  nature-worship,  as 
e.  g.  in  the  worship  of  Peor  (Maimonides,  ifoni  S<!-i- 
ckim,  iii,  45 ;  Ugolino,  xiii,  385),  and  possibly,  alss  is 
some  Egyptian  rites  (Herod,  ii,  60).  According  tu 
Josephus,  whose  testimony,  however,  of  course  relsin 
only  to  his  own  time,  they  reached  only  to  the  middle 
of  the  thigh,  where  they  were  tied  fast  (.4n/.  Ui,  7.  \\ 
Such  drawers  were  worn  universally  in  Eg}-pt.  In  tht 
sculptures  and  paintings  of  that  country  the  figures  of 
workmen  and  servants  have  no  other  dress  than  a  sbc'n 
kilt  or  apron,  sometimes  simply  bound  about  the  hus 
and  lapping  over  in  front ;  other  figures  have  short  loos< 
drawers;  while  a  third  variety  of  this  article,  fitting 
closely  and  extending  to  the  knees,  appears  in  the  fig- 
ures of  some  idols,  as  in  the  cut.  This  last  sort  of  draw- 
ers seems  to  have  been  pecnliar  in  Egjpt  to  the  godv 
and  to  the  priests,  whose  attire  was  often  adapted  u 
that  of  the  idols  on  which  they  attended.  The  pri<-i<3. 
in  common  with  other  persons  of  the  upper  classes  wort 
the  drawers  under  other  robes.  No  mention  occou  of 
the  use  nfdrawersby  any  other  class  of  persons  inline! 
except  the  priests,  on  whom  it  was  enjoined  for  the  aske 
of  decency.    See  Breeches. 


Fig.  1.  Ancient  Egyptian  Drawen  and  tilrdle. 

(2.)  Over  the  drawers  was  worn  the  "coat  of  6ia 
linen"  (O'O  nshs,  kethdmth  thiih,  tumca  hfume, 
Exod.  xxsix,  27),  a  close-fitting  thirt  or  cassock,  swb 
as  was  worn  by  men  in  general  (Gen.  xxxrii.  3),  abo 
by  women  (2  Sam.  xiii,  18 ;  Cant,  v,  3),  next  to  the 
skin.  It  was  white,  but  with  a  diamond  or  chess-boani 
pattern  on  it  (Btthr,  SynA.  voL  ii,  ch.  iii,  §  i\  Tbii 
came  nearly  to  the  feet  (tro^^pqc  X"^**'  Jo9ephu^  .t>r. 
iii,  7, 1),  and  was  to  be  woven  in  its  garment-shape  (noi 
cut  out  and  then  sewed  together),  like  the  xirkii>  dopo- 
^o;  of  John  xix,  23,  in  which  some  interpreters  hare 
even  seen  a  token  of  the  priesthood  of  him  who  wore  it 
(Ewald,  Gach.  v,  177;  Ugolino,  xiii,  218).  Here  «l«i 
modem  Eastern  customs  present  an  analogy  in  tiK 
woven,  seamless  ihram  worn  by  the  Mecca  pilgrios 
(Ewald,  A  Uertkiim.  p.  289).  Josephua  further  slates  ibit 
it  sat  close  to  the  body,  and  had  sleeves,  which  wne 
tied  fast  to  the  arms,  and  was  girded  to  the  brtsM  > 
little  above  the  elbows  by  a  giidle.  It  had  a  nanw 
aperture  about  the  neck,  and  was  tied  with  certais 
strings  hanging  down  from  the  edge  over  the  breast  uid 
back,  and  was  fastened  above  each  shoufclcr  (A»l.  iii, 
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Fig.  S.  Ancient  Egjrpilan  Tunic 


7,  2).  But  this  gar- 
I  meut,  in  the  case  of 
I  the  priest*  and  high- 
priest,  was  to  be  broid- 
eied  (Exod.  xzviii,4), 

ya»5   p:p?,  "a 

broidered  coat,"  by 
which  Gesenius  un- 
derstands a  coat  of 
cloth  worked incheck- 
ers  or  cells.  Braun 
compares  it  to  the  re- 
ticulum in  the  stom- 
ach of  ruminant  ani- 
mals (De  Vettilu,  i, 
17).  The  Sept.  gives 
X'Tuiv  KoaviijiuiTot, 
which  seems  to  refer 
to  the  tassels  or 
strings;  Vulg.  linea 
sti-icta,  which  seems 


to  refer  to  its  close  fitting. 

(3.)  The  whole  tunic  was  gathered  at  the  waist  by 
the  "girdle"  (BSaX,  abnA,  E-xod.  xxviii,  40;  Sept. 
?iii<i|;  Vulg.  balleut!  comp.  Ezek.  xliv,  17-19).  This 
was  also  worn  by  magistrates  (Isa.  xxii,  21).  The  gir- 
dle for  the  priests  was  to  be  made  of  fine  twined  linen, 
and  blue  and  purple  and  scarlet  of  needlework  (xxxix, 
29).  Josephus  describes  it  as  often  going  round,  four 
fingera  broad,  but  so  loosely  woven  that  it  might  be 
taken  fur  the  skin  of  a  serpent ;  and  that  it  was  em- 
broidered with  flowers  of  scarlet  and  purple  and  blue, 
but  that  the  warp  was  nothing  but  linen.  The  begin- 
ning of  its  circumvolution  was  at  the  breast,  and  when 
it  had  gone  often  round  it  was  there  tied,  and  hung 
kneely  down  to  the  ankles  while  the  priest  was  not  en- 
gaged in  any  laborious  sen-ice,  for  in  that  position  it 
appeared  in  the  most  agreeable  manner  to  the  spec- 
tators ;  but  when  he  was  obliged  to  assist  at  the  offer- 
ing of  sacrifices  and  to 
do  the  appointed  service, 
in  order  that  he  might 
not  be  hindered  in  bis 
operations  by  its  motion, 
he  threw  it  to  the  left 
hand  and  bore  it  on  his 
right  shoulder  (_Ant.  iii, 
7,  2).  The  mode  of  iu 
hanging  down  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  4,  where 
the  girdle  is  also  richly 
embroidered,  while  the 
imbricated  appearance 
of  the  girdle  (Hig?^ 
0^:1)  may  be  seen  very 
plainly  in  Fig.  1.  The 
next  cut  (Fig.  3),  of 
a  priestly  scribe  of  an- 
cient  Eg)"?!,  offers  an 

FH{.  J.  Ancient  li^pilttu  Taaic  ["'""""g  specimen  of 
and  Girdle.  both  tunic  and  girdle. 

See  GiRDLK. 

(i.)  Upon  their  head  they  were  to  wear  a  turban 
(njSJ'O,  migbeSh;  Exod.  xxviii,  40;  Sept.  Kitapin 
Vu^.  <»ara  ;  A.  V. "  cap"  or  "  bonnet,"  wh  ich  two  words  are 
there  synonymous)  in  the  form  of  a  cup-shaped  flower, 
also  of  fine  linen  (xxxix,  28).  In  the  time  of  Josephus 
it  was  circular,  covering  about  half  the  head,  something 
like  a  crown,  made  of  thick  linen  swathes  doubled  round 
many  times  and  sewed  together,  surrounded  by  a  linen 
cover  to  bide  the  seams  of  the  swathes,  and  sat  so  close 
that  it  would  not  fall  off  when  the  body  was  bent  down 
(^iiCiii,7,8). 

These  garments  they  might  wear  at  any  time  in  the 
Temple,  whether  on  duty  or  not,  but  they  were  not  to 


sleep  in  them  (Josephus,  War,  r,  5, 7).  When  they  be- 
came soiled  they  were  not  washed  or  used  agam,  but 
torn  op  to  make  wicks  for  the  lamps  in  the  Tabernacle 
(Selden,  De  Si/ntdr.  xiii,  11).  In  Ezek.  xlii,  14;  xliv, 
17-19,  there  are  directions  that  the  priests  should  take 
off  their  garments  when  they  bad  ministered,  and  lay 
them  up  iu  the  holy  chambers,  and  put  on  other  gar- 
ments ;  but  these  directions  occur  iu  a  visionary  repre- 
sentation of  a  temple,  which  all  agree  has  never  been 
realized,  the  particulars  of  which,  though  sometimes  de- 
rived from  known  customs,  yet  at  other  times  differ 
from  them  widely.  The  garments  of  the  inferior  priests 
appear  to  have  been  kept  in  the  sacred  treasury  (Ezra 
ii,  69;  Neh.  vii,  70).  lliey  had  besides  them  other 
"clothes  of  service,"  which  were  probably  simpler,  but 
are  not  described  (Exod.  xxxi,  10;  Ezra  xlii,  14).  In 
all  their  acts  of  ministration  they  were  to  be  barefooted. 
This  is  inferred  (a)  from  the  absence  of  any  direction  as 
to  a  covering  for  the  feet ;  (b)  from  the  later  custom ; 
(c)  froqi  the  universal  feeling  of  the  East  Shoes  were 
worn  as  a  protection  against  defilement.  In  a  sanctuary 
there  was  nothing  that  could  defile.  Then,  as  now,  this 
was  the  strongest  recognition  of  the  sanctity  of  a  holy 
place  which  the  Oriental  mind  could  think  of  (Exod.  iii, 
5;  Josh.  V,  15),  and  throughout  the  whole  existence  of 
the  Temple  service,  even  though  it  drew  upon  them  the 
scorn  of  the  heathen  (Juven.  Sat.  vi,  159),  and  serious- 
ly affected  the  health  of  the  priests  (Ugolino,  viii,  976 ; 
xiii,  405),  it  was  scrupulously  adhered  to. 

The  dress  of  the  high-prieit  was  precisely  the  same 
with  that  of  the  common  priests  in  all  the  foregoing 
particulars;  in  addition  to  which  he  bad  (1)  a  rohe, 
b^ST5,  meil  (Exod.  xxviii,  4,  woltipi],  tunica').  This 
was  not  a  mantle,  but  a  second  and  larger  coat  without 
slebves;  a  kind  of  surlout  worn  by  the  laity,  especially 
persons  of  distinction  (Job  i,  20 ;  ii,  12,  by  kings ;  1  Sam. 
XV,  27;  xviii,  4;  xxiv,5-12).  This  garment,  when  in- 
tended for  the  high-priest,  and  then  called  "  the  robe.of 
the  ephod,"  was  to  be  of  one  entire  piece  of  woven  work, 
all  of  blue,  with  an  aperture  for  the  neck  in  the  middle 
of  the  upper  part,  having  its  rim  strengthened  and 
adorned  with  a  border.  The  hem  had  a  kind  of  fringe, 
composed  of  tassels,  made  of  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  in 
the  form  of  pomegranates ;  and  between  every  two  pom- 
egranates there  was  a  small  gulden  bell,  so  that  there 
was  a  bell  and  a  pomegranate  alternately  all  round 
(Exod.  xxviii,  81-85).  The  use  of  these  bells  may  have 
partly  been  that  by  the  high-priest  shaking  bis  gai^ 
ment  at  the  time  of  his  offering  incense  on  the  great 
day  of  expiation,  etc.,  the  people  without  might  be  ap- 
prUed  of  it,  and  unite  their  prayers  with  it  (comp. 
Ecclus.  xlv,  9;  Luke  i,  10;  Acts  x,  4;  Rev.  viii,  8,  4). 
Josephus  describes  this  robe  of  the  ephod  as  reaching 
to  the  feet,  and  consisting  of  a  single  piece  of  stuff 
parted  where  the  hands  came  out  (John  xix,  28). 
He  also  states  that  it  was  tied  round  with  a  girdle  em- 
broidered with  the  same  colors  as  the  former,  with  a 
mixture  of  gold  intenvoven  (Ant.  iii,  7, 4).  It  is  highly 
probable  that  this  garment  was  also  derived  from  Egj-p- 
tian  usage.  There  are  instances  at  Thebes  of  priests 
wearing  over  the  great -coat  a  loose  sleeveless  robe, 
which  exposes  the  sleeves  of  the  inner  tunic  The  fringe 
of  bells  and  pomegranates  seems  to  have  been  the  priest- 
ly substitute  for  the  fringe  bound  with  a  blue  ribbon, 
which  all  the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  wear. 
Many  traces  of  this  fringe  occur  in  the  Egj'ptian  re- 
mains. The  use  assigned  to  it, "  that  looking  on  this 
fringe  they  should  remember  the  Lord's  command- 
ments," seems  best  explicable  by  the  supposition  that 
the  Egyptians  bad  connected  some  superititious  ideas 
with  it  (Numb.xv,87^0).  (2.)  Theephod,liB!<,tirw/»(C, 
luptrhumrrak  (Exod.  xxviii,  4).  This  was  a  short  cloak 
covering  the  shoulders  and  breast.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  worn  by  Samuel  while  a  youth  ministering  before 
the  Lord  (1  Sam.  ii,  18) ;  by  David  while  engaged  in 
religious  service  (2  Sam.  vi,  14) ;  and  by  inferior  priests 
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Fig.  4.  Ancieut  BgypUan  Printl^  Robe,  Bphod,  and  Oirdlc. 


(1  Sam.  xxii,  18).  But  in  all  tbeae  inatances  it  is  dia- 
tinguiahed  as  a  linen  ephod,  and  was  not  a  sacred  but 
an  honorary  vestment,  as  the  Sept.  understands  it  in  2 
Sam.  vi,  14,  aroX^v  i^aXKoi'.  The  ephod  of  the  high- 
priest  was  to  be  made  of  gold,  of  blue,  of  purple,  of  scar- 
let, and  fine  twined  linen,  with  cunning  worlc,  30n, 
Though  it  probably  consisted  of  one  piece,  woven 
throughout,  it  had  a  back  part  and  a  front  part,  united 
by  shoulder-pieces.  It  bad  also  a  girdle;  or,  rather, 
strings  went  out  from  each  side  and  tied  it  to  the  body. 
On  the  top  of  each  shoulder  was  to  be  an  onyx  stone, 
set  in  sockets  of  gold,  each  having  engraven  upon  it  six 
of  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel,  according  to  the 
precedence  of  birth,  to  memorialize  the  Lord  of  the 
promises  made  to  them  (Exod.  xxviii,  6-12,  29).  Jo- 
sephus  gives  sleeves  to  the  ephod  (^Ant.  iii,  7,  5).  It 
may  be  considered  as  a  substitute  for  the  leopard-skin 
worn  by  the  E^cyptian  high-priests  in  their  most  sacred 
duties,  as  in  Kig.  4,  where  the  ephod  appears  no  less 
plainly.  In  other  figures  of  Egyptian  priests,  the 
shoulder-pieces  were  equally  apparent.  They  are  even 
perceptible  in  Fig.  1.  The  Egyptian  ephod  is,  bow- 
ever,  highly  charged  with  all  sorts  of  idolatrous  figures 
and  emblems,  and  even  with  scenes  of  human  sacrifices. 
The  Sept.  rendering  of  3irn,  "cunning  work,"  is  Ipyov 
v^vTtiv  vounXrof',  a  woven-work  of  the  embroid- 
erer, a  word  which  especially  denotes  a  manufacturer 
of  tissues  adorned  with  figures  of  animals  (Strabo,  xvii, 
p.  574,  Sieb.).  In  the  earlier  liturgical  costume,  the 
ephod  is  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  high-priest  only 
(Exod.  xxviii,  6-12 ;  xxxix,  2-5).  At  a  later  period  it 
is  used  apparently  by  all  the  priests  (1  Sam.  xxii,  18), 
and  even  by  others,  not  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  engaged  in 
religious  ceremonial  (2  Sam.  vi,  14).  See  Ephod.  Then 
came  (3)  the  breattplatr,  '{On,  didthm  (Sept.  vtptarrt- 
.^lof;  Vulg.  rationaW);  a  gorget  ten  inches  square, 
made  of  the  same  sort  of  cloth  as  the  ephod,  and  doubled 
so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  pouch  or  bag  (Exod.  xxix,  9), 
in  which  were  to  be  put  the  Urim  and  Thummim, 
which  are  also  mentioned  as  if  already  known  (xxviii, 
30).  The  external  part  of  this  gorget  was  set  with  four 
rows  of  precious  stones — the  first  row  a  sardius,  a  topaz, 
and  a  carbuncle;  the  second,  an  emerald,  a  sapphire, 
and  a  diamond;  the  third,  a  ligure,  an  agate,  and  an 
amethyst;  and  the  fourth,  a  beryl,  an  onyx,  and  a  jas- 
per— set  in  a  golden  socket.  Upon  each  of  these  stones 
was  to  be  engraven  the  name  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Ja- 
cob. In  the  ephod,  in  which  there  was  a  space  left 
open  sufliciently  large  for  the  admission  of  this  pectoral, 
were  four  rings  of  gold,  to  which  four  others  at  the  four 
comers  of  the  breastplate  corresponded ;  the  two  lower 
rings  of  the  latter  being  fixed  inside.  It  was  confined 
to  the  ephod  by  means  of  dark-blue  ribbons,  which 
passed  through  these  rings;  and  it  was  also  suspended 
from  the  onyx  stones  on  the  shoulder  by  chains  of  gold, 


or,  rather,  cords  of  twisted  gold  threads,  which  veR 
fastened  at  one  end  to  two  other  larger  rings  fixed  in 
the  upper  comers  of  the  pectoral,  and  by  the  other  end 
going  round  the  onyx  stones  on  the  shoulders,  and  re- 
turning and  being  fixed  in  the  larger  ring.  Tbetetast- 
plate  was  further  kept  in  its  place  by  a  girdle,  made  of 
the  same  stuff,  which  Josephus  says  was  sewed  to  ttw 
breastplate,  and  which,  when  it  had  gone  once  round, 
was  tied  again  upon  the  seam  and  bung  down.  Hcr 
is  another  adaptation  and  correction  of  the  costume  of 
the  higher  Eg^-ptian  priests,  who  wore  a  large,  splendid 
ornament  upon  the  breast,  often  a  winged  acaiabcus. 
the  emblem  of  the  sun,  as  in  the  cut,  Fig.  &,  which  a- 


Fls.  e.  Ancient  £g7ptiaa  Priestly  Breastplate. 

hibits  the  connecting  ring  and  chain  to  fasten  it  to  the 
girdle.  (4.)  The  remaining  portion  of  dress  peculiar  to 
the  high-priest  was  the  mitre,  rSSXS,  milmib^h  (SepL 
KtSapif ;  Vulg.  cidarit,  Exod.  xxviii,  4).  The  Bible 
says  nothing  of  the  difference  between  this  and  the  tur- 
ban of  the  common  priests.  It  is,  however,  called  by  a 
different  name.  It  was  to  be  of  fine  linen  (ver.  39). 
Josephus  says  it  was  the  same  in  construction  and  fig- 
ure with  that  of  the  common  priest,  but  that  above  it 
there  was  another,  with  swathes  of  blue,  embroidered: 
and  round  it  was  a  golden  crown,  polished,  of  three 
rows,  one  above  another,  out  of  which  rose  a  cup  of 
gold,  which  resembled  the  calyx  of  the  herb  called  by 
Greek  botanists  hyoscyamus.  He  ends  a  most  labored 
description  by  comparing  the  shape  of  it  to  a  pof^r 
(Ant.  iii,  7,  6).  Upon  comparing  his  account  of  tb« 
bonnet  of  the  priests  with  the  mitre  of  the  bigfa-priest 
it  would  appear  that  the  latter  was  conical.  Th«  cot. 
Fig.  6,  presents  the  principal  forms  of  the  mitres  won 
by  the  ancient  priests  of  Egypt,  and  affords  a  substan- 
tial resemblance  of  that  prescribed  to  the  Jews,  divested 
of  idolatrous  symbols,  bat  which  were  displaced  to  make 
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way  for  a  simple  plate  of  gold,  bearing  the  iiucription, 
"UoliDess  to  Jehovah."  This  pUte  {yx,  fits;  Sept. 
riraXoy ;  Vulg.  Umina)  extended  from  one  ear  to  the 
other,  being  bound  to  the  forehead  by  strings  tied  be- 
hind, and  further  secured  in  its  position  by  a  blue  rib- 
bon attached  to  the  mitre  (Exod.  xxviii,  86-39 ;  xxxix, 
30;  Lev.  viii,  9).  Joeephus  says  this  plate  was  pre- 
served to  his  own  day  (A  nt.  viii,  3,  8 ;  see  Keland,  De 
SpoL  Templi,  p.  132).  Such  was  the  dress  of  the  high- 
priest:  see  a  description  of  its  magnificeuce  in  corre- 
sponding terms  in  Ecclus.  1,  5-16, 


FiK.  6.  Ancient  Bgypiian  Priestly  Uitres, 

Josephus  had  an  idea  of  the  symbolical  import  of  the 
sercnl  paru  of  the  pontifical  dress.  He  says  that  be- 
ing made  of  linen  rigni&ed  the  earth ;  the  blue  denoted 
the  sky,  being  like  lightning  in  its  pomegranates,  and 
in  the  noise  of  its  bells  resembling  thunder.  The  ephod 
showed  that  God  had  made  the  universe  of  four  ele- 
ments, the  gold  relating  to  the  splendor  by  wliich  all 
things  are  enlightened.  The  breastplate  in  the  middle 
of  the  ephod  resembled  the  earth,  which  has  the  middle 
place  of  the  world.  The  girdle  signified  the  sea,  which 
goes  round  the  world.  The  sardonyxes  declare  the  sun 
md  moon.  The  twelve  stones  are  the  twelve  months 
or  signs  of  tbe  zodiac  The  mitre  is  heaven,  because 
bine  (Ant.  iii,  7, 7).  He  appears,  however,  to  have  had 
two  explanations  of  some  things,  one  for  the  Gentiles, 
Slid  snother  for  the  Jews.  Thus  in  this  section  he  tells 
his  Gentile  readers  that  the  seven  lamps  upon  the  gold- 
en candlesticlcs  referred  to  the  seven  planets ;  but  to  the 
Jews  he  represents  them  as  an  emblem  of  the  seven 
days  of  the  week  ((Tor,  vii,  6,  6;  Whiston's  notes  ad 
he.).  It  was  not  always  worn  by  the  high-priest.  It 
was  exchanged  for  one  wholly  of  linen,  and  therefore 
white,  though  of  similar  construction,  when  on  the  day 
of  expiation  he  entered  into  the  holy  of  holies  (Lev. 
xvi,  4,  23) ;  and  neither  he  nor  the  common  priests 
wore  their  appropriate  dress,  except  when  ofiiciatiug. 
It  wu  for  this  reason,  according  to  some,  that  Paul,  who 
had  been  long  abeent  from  Jenualem,  did  not  know  that 
Ananias  was  the  high -priest  (Acts  xxiii,  5).  Bilhr 
{S)mbolit,  voL  ii,  cb.  iii,  §  1,  2)  finds  a  mystic  meaning 
in  the  number,  material,  color,  and  shape  of  the  priestly 
vestments,  discusses  each  point  elaborately,  and  dwells 
in  1 3  on  the  dijfcrema  between  them  and  those  of  the 
Egyptian  priesthood.  According  to  Fairbaim  (Typol. 
of  ScripL),  the  garments  represent  the  office,  and  the 
penon  who  was  officially  invested  was  to  have  them 
sprinkled  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  sacrificial  blood 
(Kurtz,  OpfercuUut,  p.  292).  These  garments,  which 
were  first  worn  at  the  consecration,  and  which  were  pre- 
served in  the  Temple  when  not  actually  required,  were 
not  allowed  except  to  such  aa  were  legally  consecrated 
for  service,  though  they  belonged  to  the  house  of  Aaron, 
These  garroenta  were  "  holy  garments"  (Exod,  xxvili, 
4),  made  "  for  glory  and  for  beauty;"  but  they  were  not 
only  for  a  glorions  ornament,  for  the  whole  of  the  vest- 
menu  bore  a  symbolical  meaning,  and  the  inscription 
on  the  golden  plate  which  adorned  the  brow  of  the 
high-priest,  "  Holiness  to  Jehovah,"  might  be  properly 


applied  to  all  the  holy  garments,  Tbe  four  pieces  of 
the  priestly  attire  were  each  and  all  of  them  required, 
none  was  to  fail;  nor  was  it  permitted  to  wear  more 
than  was  prescribed ;  and  the  warning  "  that  he  die  not" 
(ver.  35,  43)  seems  to  bear  upon  an  exact  fulfilment  of 
the  divine  command  in  this,  no  less  than  in  other  things. 
Tbe  shining  white  of  the  linen  garments  typified  that 
tbe  sen-ants  of  him  who  covers  himself  with  light  as 
with  a  garment  (Psa.  civ,  2;  Dan.  ii,  22;  vii,  9),  and 
who  dwelleth  "in  light  which  no  man  can  approach 
unto"  (1  Tim.  vi,  16),  are  clothed  typically  in  light 
(Exod.  xxxiv,  29) ;  so  that  the  ministers  should  minister 
in  the  earthly  sanctuary  in  the  same  livery  as  his  min- 
isters wear  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary  (Dan.  xii,  6; 
Ezek.  x,  2,  7;  Matt,  xvii,  2;  xxviii,  3;  AcU  x,  30). 
But  light  (consequently  vihite,  as  the  most  perfect  reflec- 
tion of  light)  is  universally  the  type  of  salvation  (Job 
xviii,  5,  etc.;  Psa.  xxvii,  1;  Isa.  lix,  9),  of  righteous- 
ness (Psa.  xxxvii,6;  MaL  iv,  2),  of  purity  and  holiness 
(1  John  i,  5, 7) ;  Just  as  darkness,  black,  is  the  type  of 
wickedness,  uncleauness,  etc  (Isa.  v,  20;  Lam,  iv,  7,  8; 
John  iii,  19;  Rom,  iii,  12;  2  Cor,  vi,  14),  It  is  not 
without  meaning  that  the  priests,  like  the  angels,  are 
specially  called  the  holy  ones, 

3.  Reffulalions. — ^I'he  idea  of  a  consecrated  life,  which 
was  thus  asserted  at  the  outset,  was  carried  through  a 
multitude  of  details.  Each  probably  had  a  symbolic 
meaning  of  its  own.  Collectively  they  formed  an  edu- 
cation by  which  the  power  of  distinguishing  between 
things  holy  and  profaue,  between  the  clean  and  the  un- 
clean, and  so  ultimately  between  moral  good  and  evil, 
was  awakened  and  developed  (Ezek,  xliv,  23),  Before 
they  entered  tbe  tabernacle  tbe  priests  were  to  wash 
their  hands  and  their  feet  (Exod,  xxx,  17-21 ;  xL  30- 
32),  During  the  time  of  their  ministration  they  were  to 
drink  no  wine  or  strong  drink  (Lev,  x,  9 ;  Ezek,  xliv, 
21),  Their  function  was  to  be  more  to  them  than  the 
ties  of  friendship  or  of  blood,  and,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  nearest  relationships  (six  degrees  are  specified.  Lev. 
xxi,  1-5 ;  Ezek.  xliv,  25),  they  were  to  make  no  mourn- 
ing for  the  dead.  The  high-priest,  as  carrying  the  con- 
secrated life  to  its  highest  point,  was  to  be  above  the 
disturbing  power  of  human  sorrow  even  in  these  in- 
stances. Public  calamities  seem  to  have  been  an  ex- 
ception, for  Joacim  the  high-priest,  and  the  priests^  in 
such  circumstances,  ministered  in  sackcloth  with  ashes 
on  their  mitres  (Judith  iv,  14,  15;  comp.  Joel  i,  18). 
Customs  which  appear  to  have  been  common  in  other 
priesthoods  were  (probably  for  that  reason)  forbidden 
them.  Tbey  were  not  to  shave  their  heads.  They 
were  to  go  through  their  ministrations  with  the  serenity 
of  a  reverential  awe,  not  with  the  orgiastic  wildness 
which  led  the  priests  of  Baal,  in  their  despair,  to  make 
cuttings  in  their  fiesh  (Lev.  xix,28;  1  Kings  xviii,  28), 
and  carried  those  of  whom  Atys  was  a  type  to  a  more 
terrible  mutilation  (DeuL  xxiii,  1).  The  same  thought 
found  expression  in  two  other  forms  affecting  the  priests 
of  IsraeL  The  priest  was  to  be  one  who,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  other  men,  was  to  be  phyiucally  as  well  as 
liturgically  perfect.  The  idea  of  the  perfect  body,  as 
symbolizing  the  holy  soul,  was,  as  might  be  expected, 
wide-spread  among  the  religions  of  heathenism,  "  Sa- 
cenlos  non  integri  corporis  quasi  mail  ominis  res  vitanda 
est"  (Seneca,  Controv.  iv,  2),  As  the  victim  was  to  be 
without  blemish,  so  also  was  the  sacrificer  (comp,  BUhr, 
SymboL  voL  ii,  ch,  ii,  §  3),  The  law  specified  in  broad 
outlines  the  excluding  defects  (Lev,  xxi,  17-21),  and 
these  were  such  as  impaired  the  purity,  or  at  least  the 
dignity,  of  the  ministrant.  The  morbid  casuistry  of 
the  later  rabbins  drew  up  a  list  of  not  less  than  144 
faults  or  infirmities  which  involved  permanent,  and  of 
twenty-two  which  involved  temporary  deprivation  from 
the  priestly  office  (Carpzov,  App.  Crit.  p,  92, 93 ;  Ugo- 
lino,  xii,  54 ;  xiii,  903) ;  and  the  original  symbolism  of 
tbe  principle  (Pbilo,  De  Vict,  and  De  Monarch,  ii,  5) 
was  lost  in  the  pmrient  minuteness  which,  here  as  else- 
where, often  makes  the  study  of  rabbinic  literature  a 
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somewhat  repulsive  task.  If  the  Christian  Church  has  | 
sometimes  seemed  to  approximate,  in  the  conditions  it 
laid  down  fur  the  priestly  character,  to  the  rules  of  Ju- 
daism, it  was  yet  careful  to  reject  the  Jewish  principles, 
and  to  rest  its  regulations  simply  on  the  grounds  of 
expediency  (Cotutt.  Apott.  77,  78).  The  marriages  of 
the  sons  of  Aaron  were,  in  like  manner,  hedged  round 
with  special  rules.  There  is,  indeed,  no  evidence  for 
what  has  sometimes  been  asserted,  that  either  the  high- 
priest  (Philo,  De  Monarch,  ii,  11;  ii,  229,  ed.  Hang.; 
Ewald,  A  Uerth.  p.  802)  or  the  other  sons  of  Aaron  (Ugo- 
lino,  xii,  52)  were  limited  in  their  choice  to  the  women 
of  their  own  tribe,  and  we  have  some  distinct  instances 
to  the  contrary.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
priestly  families  frequently  intermarried,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  were  forbidden  to  marry  an  unchaste 
woman,  or  one  who  had  been  divorced,  or  the  widow  of 
any  but  a  priest  (Lev.  xxi,  7, 14 ;  Ezek.  xliv,  22).  The 
,  prohibition  of  marriage  with  one  of  an  alien  race  was 
assumed,  though  not  enacted  in  the  law ;  and  hence  the 
reforming  zeal  of  a  later  time  compelled  all  who  had 
contracted  such  marriages  to  put  away  their  strange 
wives  (Ezra  x,  18),  and  counted  the  offspring  of  a  priest 
and  a  woman  taken  captive  in  war  as  illegitimate  (Jo- 
sephus.  Ant.  iii,  10;  xi,  4;  c.  Apion.  i,  7),  even  though 
the  priest  himself  did  not  thereby  lose  his  function 
(Ugolino,  xii,  924).  The  high-priest  was  to  carry  the 
same  idea  to  a  yet  higher  point,  and  was  to  marry  none 
but  a  viigin  in  the  first  freshness  of  her  youth  (!«¥. 
xxi,  13).  Later  casuistry  fixed  the  age  within  the  nar- 
row limits  of  twelve  and  twelve  and  a  half  (Carpzov. 
App.  Crit.  p.  88).  It  followed,  as  a  matter  of  necessi- 
ty, from  these  regulations  that  the  legitimacy  of  ever}' 
priest  depended  on  his  genealogy.  A  single  missing  or 
faulty  link  would  vitiate  the  whole  succession.  To 
those  genealogies,  accordingly,  extending  back  un- 
broken for  2000  years,  the  priests  could  point,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  (Josephus,  r. 
Apion.  i,  7).  In  later  times,  wherever  the  priest  might 
live — Egypt,  Babylon,  Greece— he  was  to  send  the  reg- 
ister of  all  marriages  in  his  family  to  Jerusalem  (ibid.'). 
They  could  be  referred  to  in  any  doubtful  or  disputed 
case  (Ezra  ii,  62 ;  Neh.  vii,  64).  In  them  was  registered 
the  name  of  every  mother  as  well  as  of  everi'  father 
(jibid.;  comp.  also  the  story  already  referred  to  in  Sui- 
das,  s.  v.  'Itfoovt).  It  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
a  priest,  not  of  the  Aaronic  line,  that  he  was  avnTup, 
Afii]ru>p,  AyiveaXiiyriToe  (Heb.vii,  3),  with  no  father  or 
mother  named  as  the  ground  of  his  title. 

The  age  at  which  the  sons  of  Aaron  might  enter  upon 
their  duties  was  not  defined  by  the  law,  as  that  of  the 
Levites  was.  Their  office  did  not  call  for  the  same  de- 
gree of  physical  strength ;  and  if  twenty-five  in  the 
ritual  of  the  Tabernacle  (Numb,  viii,  24)  and  twenty  in 
that  of  the  Temple  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  27)  was  the  ap- 
pointed age  for  the  latter,  the  former  were  not  likely  to 
be  kept  waiting  till  a  later  period.  In  one  remarkable 
instance,  indeed,  wc  have  an  example  of  a  yet  earlier 
age.  The  boy  Aristobulus  at  the  age  of  seventeen  min- 
istered in  the  Temple  in  his  pontifical  robes,  the  admired 
of  all  observers,  and  thus  stirred  the  treacherous  jeal- 
ousy of  Herod  to  remove  so  dangerous  a  rival  (Josephus, 
Ant.  XV,  3,  3).  This  may  have  been  exceptional,  but 
the  language  of  the  rabbins  indicates  that  the  special 
consecration  of  the  priest's  life  began  with  the  opening 
years  of  manhood.  As  snon  as  the  down  appeared  on  i 
his  cheek  the  young  candidate  presented  himself  before 
the  Council  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  his  genealogy  was  i 
carefully  inspected.  If  it  failed  to  satisfy  his  judges,  he  I 
left  the  Temple  clad  in  black,  and  had  to  seek  another 
calling;  if  aU  was  right  so  far,  another  ordeal  awaited 
him.  A  careful  inspection  was  to  determine  whether  he 
was  subject  to  anyone  of  the  144  defects  which  would 
invalidate  his  priestly  acts.  If  he  was  found  free  from  i 
all  blemish,  he  was  clad  in  the  white  linen  of  the  priests, 
and  entered  on  his  ministrations.  If  the  resnlt  of  the  | 
examination  was  not  satisfactory,  he  was  relegated  to 


the  half-menial  oflice  of  separating  the  sound  wood  ta 
the  altar  from  that  which  was  decayed  and  woim-eiltii, 
but  was  not  deprived  of  the  emoluments  of  his  cffia 
(Lightfoot,  Teng)U  Service,  ch.  vi> 

4.  Fttiietiont.—The  work  of  the  priesthood  of  Imd 
was,  from  its  very  nature,  more  stereotyped  by  the  Mo- 
saic institutions  than  any  other  element  of  the  natioaal 
life.  The  functions  of  the  Levites— less  defined,  md 
therefore  more  capable  of  expansion— altered,  as  he 
been  shown  [see  Levitk],  from  age  to  age;  but  thm 
of  the  priests  continued  throughout  substantially  tlit 
same,  whatever  changes  might  be  brought  about  u 
their  social  position  and  organization.  The  duties  d^ 
scribed  in  Exodus  and  Leviticus  are  the  same  as  tboK 
rec<^ised  in  the  books  of  Chronicles,  and  those  vhich 
the  prophet-priest  Ezekiel  sees  in  his  vision  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  future.  They,  assisting  the  high-priest,  were 
to  watch  over  the  fire  on  the  altar  of  bumt-offeringisml 
to  keep  it  burning  evermore  both  by  day  and  night 
(Lev.  vi,  12 ;  2  Chron.  ziii,  11) ;  to  feed  the  goMen  lamp 
outside  the  vail  with  oil  (Exod.  xxvii,  20,  21;  Let. 
xxiv,  2) ;  to  offer  the  morning  and  evening  sacri6(«. 
each  accompanied  with  a  meal-offering  and  a  drisk- 
offering,  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  ixij, 
38-44).  These  were  the  fixed,  invariable  duties;  but 
(heir  chief  function  was  that  of  being  always  at  band  to 
do  the  priest's  office  for  any  guilty,  or  peuiient,  or  rt- 
joicing  Israelite.  The  worshipper  might  come  at  <rr 
time.  If  he  were  rich  and  brought  a  bullock,  it  wastbt 
priest's  duty  to  slay  the  victim,  to  place  the  wood  ii[<« 
the  altar,  to  light  the  fire,  to  sprinkle  the  akar  viib 
the  blood  (Lev.  i,  6).  If  he  were  poor  and  brought  a 
pigeon,  the  priest  was  to  wring  its  neck  (i,  1 5).  In  eiltiei 
case  he  was  to  bum  the  meal-offering  and  the  peace- 
offering  which  accompanied  the  sacrifice  (ii,  2,  9;  iil 
11).  After  the  birth  of  every  child,  the  mother  irssto 
come  with  her  sacrifice  of  turtle-doves  or  pigeons  (Lev. 
xii,  6 ;  Luke  ii,  22-24),  and  was  thus  to  be  purified  frnin 
her  unclcanncss.  A  husband  who  suspected  his  »ife 
of  unfaithfulness  might  bring  her  to  the  priest,  aod  it 
belonged  to  him  to  give  her  the  water  of  jealousy  as  as 
ordeal,  and  to  pronounce  the  formula  of  execrstioD 
(Numb.  V,  11-31).  Lepeiswere  to  come,  daybyday.to 
submit  themselves  to  the  priest's  inspection,  that  be 
might  judge  whether  they  were  clean  or  unclean,  and 
when  they  were  healed  perform  fur  them  the  ritual  of 
purification  (Lev.  xiii,  xi v ;  comp.  Mark  i,  44).  All  Ike 
numerous  accidents  which  the  law  looked  upon  as  defile- 
ments or  sins  of  ignorance  had  to  be  expiated  by  a  sac- 
rifice, which  the  priest  of  course  had  to  offer  (Lev.  xr, 
1-33).  As  they  thus  acted  as  mediators  for  those  vho 
were  laboring  under  the  sense  of  guilt,  so  ihey  were  lo 
help  others  who  were  striving  to  attain,  if  only  for  t 
season,  the  higher  statidard  of  a  consecrated  life.  The 
Nazarite  was  to  come  to  them  with  his  sacrifice  and  his 
wave-offering  (Numb,  vi,  1-21).  In  the  final  cslsblisb- 
ments  at  Jerusalem  it  belonged  to  the  priests  to  act  as 
sentinels  over  the  holy  pbce,  as  to  the  Levites  to  guard 
the  wider  area  of  the  precincts  of  the  Temple  (Ugolino, 
xiii,  1052). 

Other  duties  of  a  higher  and  more  ethical  character 
are  hinted  at,  but  were  not.  and  probably  could  not  be, 
the  subject  of  a  special  regulation.  They  weie  to  teach 
the  children  of  Israel  the  statutes  of  the  Lord  (Lev.  x. 
11;  Ueut.  xxxiii,  10;  2  Chron.  xv,  8;  Ezck.  xliv,  2S, 
24).  The  "  priest's  lips"  (in  the  language  of  the  last 
prophet  looking  back  upon  the  ideal  of  the  order)  were 
to  "keep  knowledge"  (Mai.  ii,  7).  Through  the  whole 
history,  with  the  exception  of  the  periods  of  natioDsl 
apostasy,  these  acts,  and  others  like  them,  fonned  the 
daily  life  of  the  priests  who  were  on  duty.  The  three 
great  festivals  of  the  year  were,  however,  their  seasons 
of  busiest  employment.  The  pilgrims  who  came  up  by 
tens  of  thousands  to  keep  the  feast  came  each  with  h» 
sacrifice  and  oblation.  The  work  at  such  times  «a.s 
on  some  occasions  at  least,  beyond  the  strength  of  the 
priests  in  attendance,  and  the  Levites  bad  to  be  called 
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in  to  bdp  them  (2  Chron.  xxix,  34 ;  xxxr,  14).  Other 
uu  of  the  priests  of  Israel,  significant  as  they  were, 
nre  len  distinctively  sacerdotal.  They  were  to  bless 
the  people  at  every  solemn  meeting,  and  that  this  part 
of  their  olSce  might  never  fall  into  disuse,  a  special  for- 
mola  of  benediction  was  provided  (Numb,  vi,  22-27). 
Duriug  the  journeys  in  the  wilderness  it  belonged  to 
them  to  cover  the  ark  and  all  the  vessels  of  the  sanctu- 
ujr  «ith  a  purple  or  scarlet  cloth  before  the  Lerites 
might  appioacb  them  (iv,  5-15),  As  the  people  started 
on  each  day's  march  they  were  to  Uow  "an  alarm"  with 
Inn;  nlrer  trumpets  (x,  1-8) — ^with  two  if  the  whole 
multitude  were  to  be  assembled,  with  one  if  there  was 
to  be  a  special  council  of  the  elders  and  princes  of  Israel. 
With  the  same  instruments  they  were  to  proclaim  the 
tooiiDeiMetnent  of  all  the  solemn  days,  and  days  of  glad- 
ness (X,  10) ;  and  tbroughont  all  the  changes  in  the  re- 
ligioos  history  of  Israel  this  adhered  to  them  as  a  char- 
Kterittie  mark.  Other  instmmenia  of  music  might  be 
med  bv  the  more  highly  trained  Levites  and  the  schools 
of  the  prophets,  but  the  trumpets  belonged  only  to  the 
fnais.  They  blew  them  (but  in  that  case  the  trump- 
eu  were  of  rams'  horns)  in  the  solemn  march  round 
Jericho  (Josh,  vi,  4),  in  the  religious  war  which  Judah 
wiged  against  Jeroboam  (2  Chron.  xiii,  12),  when  they 
nimmoned  the  people  to  a  solemn  penitential  fast  (Joel 
ii,  1, 15).  In  the  service  of  the  second  Temple  there 
were  never  to  be  less  than  twenty-one  or  more  than 
eighty-four  blowers  of  trumpets  present  in  the  Temple 
duly  (Ugolino,  xiii,  101 1).  The  presence  of  the  priests 
00  the  field  of  battle  for  this  purpose,  often  in  large 
umben,  armed  for  war,  and  sharing  in  the  actual  con- 
test (I  Chron.  xii,  23,  27;  2  Chron.  xx,  21,  22),  led,  in 
the  later  periods  of  Jewish  history,  to  the  special  ap- 
pojntment  at  such  times  of  a  war-priest,  deputed  by  the 
Eanbedrim  to  be  the  representative  of  the  high-priest, 
•id  sunding  next  but  one  to  him  in  the  order  of  pre- 
cedence (comp.  Ugolino,  xii,  1031  [Z)e  Sacerdote  Cas- 
irwii];  xiii,  871).  Jost  (Jttdentk.  i,  153)  regards  the 
Kvpriest  as  belonging  to  the  ideal  system  of  the  later 
nUdos,  not  to  the  historical  constitution  of  Israel, 
Deuteronomy  xx,  2,  however,  supplies  the  germ  out 
•f  which  such  an  office  might  naturally  grow,  Judas 
Uucabeus,  in  his  wars,  does  what  the  war-priest  was 
•id  to  do  (1  Mace  iii,  56). 

Other  functions  are  intimated  in  Deuteronomy  which 
■ight  hare  given  them  greater  influence  as  the  edu- 
aiors  and  civilizers  of  the  people.  They  were  to  act 
(«hether  individually  or  collectively  does  not  distinctly 
>n«ar)  as  a  court  of  appeal  in  the  mote  difficult  con- 
Qorersies  in  criminal  or  civil  cases  (Dent,  xvli,  8-13). 
Especial  reference  was  to  be  made  to  them  in  cases  of 
ndeiccted  murder,  and  they  were  thus  to  check  the 
riadictive  blood-fcuds  which  it  would  otherwise  have 
^  likely  to  occasion  (xxi,  5),  It  must  remain  doubt- 
id,  however,  how  far  this  order  kept  its  ground  during 
Ik  storms  and  changes  that  followed.  The  judicial 
ud  the  teaching  functions  of  the  priesthood  remained 
*obably  for  the  most  part  in  abeyance  through  the  ig- 
wance  and  vices  of  the  priests.  Zealons  refonners  kept 
ihis  before  them  as  an  ideal  (2  Chron.  xvii,  7-9  j  xix, 
*-10;  E«k.  xliv,  24),  but  the  special  stress  laid  on  the 
ttempts  to  realize  it  shows  that  they  were  exceptional, 
fbt  teaching  functions  of  the  priest  have  probably  been 
■ndulj-  magnified  by  writers  like  Alichaelis,  who  aim  at 
^ging  the  institutions  of  Israel  to  the  standard  of 
"odfm  expediency  (Comrn.  on  Laic$  of  Mote;  i,  35-52), 
u  they  have  been  unduly  depreciated  by  Soalschutz  and 
'ahn. 

At  fitat  Aaron  was  to  bum  incense  on  the  golden  altar 
ivefy  morning  when  he  dressed  the  lamps,  and  every 
!Toiing  when  he  lighted  them,  but  in  later  times  the 
wnmon  priest  performed  this  duty  (Luke  i,  8,  9) ;  to 
>Ar.  as  the  Jews  understand  it,  daily,  morning  and 
^wing,  the  peculiar  meal-offering  he  offered  on  the  day 
if  bis  consecration  (Exod.  xxix) ;  to  perform  the  cere- 
imiea  of  the  great  ilay  of  expiation  (I<ev.  xvi) ;  to  ar- 


range the  shewbread  every  Sabbath,  and  to  eat  it  in  the 
holy  place  (xxiv,  9) ;  but  he  must  abstain  from  the  holy 
things  during  his  uiicleanness  (xxii,  1-3) ;  also  if  he  be- 
came leprous,  or  contracted  uncleanness  (ver,  4-7).  If 
he  committed  a  sin  of  ignorance,  he  must  offer  a  sin- 
offering  for  it  (iv,3-13) ;  and  so  for  the  people  (ver.  12- 
22).  He  was  to  eat  the  remainder  ofthe  people's  meal- 
offerings  with  the  inferior  priests  in  the  holy  place  (vi, 
16);  to  judge  ofthe  leprosy  in  the  human  body  or  gar- 
ments (xiii,  2-59) ;  to  adjudicate  legal  questions  (Deut. 
xvii,  12).  Indeed,  when  there  was  no  divinely  inspired 
judge,  the  high-priest  was  the  supreme  ruler  till  the 
time  of  Da^'id,  and  again  after  the  Captivity.  He  must 
be  present  at  the  appointment  of  a  new  ruler  or  leader 
(Numb,  xxvii,  19),  and  ask  counsel  of  the  Lord  for  the 
ruler  (ver.  21).  Eleozar,  with  others,  distributes  the 
spoils  taken  from  the  Midianites  (Numb,  xxi,  21,  26). 
To  the  high-priest  also  belonged  the  appointment  of  a 
mainteiunce  from  the  funds  of  the  sanctuary  to  an  in- 
capacitated priest  (1  Sam.  ii,  86,  margin).  Besides 
these  duties,  peculiar  to  himself,  he  had  others  in  com- 
mon with  the  inferior  priests.  Thus,  when  the  camp 
set  forward, "  Aaron  and  his  sons"  were  to  take  the  tab- 
ernacle to  pieces,  to  cover  the  various  portions  of  it  in 
cloths  of  various  colors  (iv,  5-16),  and  to  appoint  the 
Levites  to  their  services  in  carrying  them ;  to  bless  the 
people  in  the  form  prescribed  (vi,  23-27),  to  be  respon- 
sible for  all  official  errors  and  negligences  (xviii,  1),  and 
to  have  the  general  charge  of  the  sanctuary  (ver.  5). 

5.  Maintenance. — Functions  such  as  these  were  clear- 
ly incompatible  with  the  common  activities  of  men.  At 
first  the  small  number  of  the  priests  must  have  made  the 
work  almost  unintermittent,  and,  even  when  the  system 
of  rotation  had  been  adopted,  the  periodical  absences  from 
home  could  not  fail  to  be  disturbing  and  injurious,  had  the 
priests  been  dependent  on  their  own  labors.  The  serenity 
ofthe  priestly  character  woidd  have  been  disturbed  had 
they  had  to  look  for  support  to  the  lower  industries.  It 
may  have  been  intended  (see  above)  that  their  time, 
when  not  liturgically  employed,  should  be  given  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  or  to  instructing  others  in  it.  On 
these  grounds,  therefore,  a  distinct  provision  was  made 
for  them.  The  later  rabbins  enumerate  no  less  than 
twenty-four  sources  of  emolument.  Of  these  the  chief 
only  are  given  here  (Ugolino,  xiii,  1124).  They  con- 
sisted, (1)  of  one  tenth  of  the  tithes  which  the  people 
paid  to  the  Levites — i.  e.  one  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
produce  of  the  country  (Numb,  xviii,  26-28).  (2.)  Of 
a  special  tithe  every  third  year  (Deut.  xiv,  28;  xxvi, 
12).  (8.)  Of  the  redemption-money,  paid  at  the  fixed 
rate  of  five  shekels  a  head,  for  the  first-bom  of  man  or 
beast  (Numb,  xviii,  14-19).  It  is  lo  be  noticed  that  the 
law,  by  recognising  the  substitution  of  the  Levites  for 
the  fiist-bom,  and  ordering  payment  only  for  the  small 
number  of  the  latter,  in  excess  of  the  former,  deprived 
Aaron  and  his  sons  of  a  large  sum  which  would  othei^ 
wise  have  accrued  to  them  (Numb,  iii,  44-5L).  (4.)  Of 
the  redemption-money  paid  in  like  manner  for  men  or 
things  specially  dedicated  to  the  Lord  (Lev.  xxvii). 
(5.)  Of  spoil,  captives,  cattle,  and  the  like,  taken  in  war 
(Numb,  xxxi,  25-47).  (6.)  Of  what  may  be  described 
as  the  perquisites  of  their  sacrificial  functions,  the  shew- 
bread, the  flesh  of  the  burnt-offerings,  peace-offerings, 
trespass-offerings  (Numb,  xviii,  8-14;  Lev.  vi,  26,  29; 
vii,  6-10),  and,  in  particular,  the  heave-shoulder  and 
the  wave-breast  (Lev.  x,  12-16).  (7.)  Of  an  undefined 
amount  of  the  first-fruits  of  com,  wine,  and  nil  (Exod. 
xxiii,  19;  Lev.  ii,  14;  Deut.  xxvi,  1-10).  Of  some  of 
these,  as  "  most  holy,"  none  but  the  priests  were  to  par- 
take (Lev.  vi,  29).  It  was  lawful  for  their  sons  and 
daughters  (x,  14),  and  even  in  some  cases  for  their 
home -bom  daves,  to  eat  of  others  (xxii,  11).  The 
stranger  and  the  hired  servant  were  in  all  cases  exclud- 
ed (xxii,  10).  (8.)  On  their  settlement  in  Canaan  the 
priestly  families  had  thirteen  cities  assigned  them,  with 
"  suburbs"  or  pasture-grounds  for  their  flocks  (.Tosh,  xxi, 
13-19.)     While  the  Levites  were  scattered  over  all  the 
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conquered  country,  the  cities  of  the  prieits  were  within 
the  tribes  of  Judah,  Simeon,  and  Benjamin,  and  this 
concentration  was  not  without  its  influence  on  their 
subsequent  history.  See  Levite.  These  provisions 
were  obviously  intended  to  secure  the  religion  of  Israel 
against  the  dangers  of  a  caste  of  pauper-priests,  needy 
and  dependent,  and  unable  to  bear  their  witness  to  the 
true  faith.  They  were,  on  the  other  band,  as  iar  as 
possible  removed  from  the  condition  of  a  wealthy  order. 
Even  in  the  ideal  state  contemplated  by  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy,  the  Levite  (here  probably  used  generi- 
cally,  so  as  to  include  the  priests)  is  repeatedly  marked 
out  as  an  object  of  charity,  along  with  the  stranger  and 
the  widow  (Deut.  xii,  12, 19;  xiv,  27-29).  During  the 
long  periods  of  national  apostasy,  tithes  were  probably 
paid  with  even  less  regularity  than  they  were  in  the 
more  orthodox  period  that  followed  the  letom  from  the 
Captivity  (Neb.  ziii,  10 ;  Hal.  iii,  8-10).  The  standard 
of  a  priest's  income,  even  io  the  earliest  days  after  the 
settlement  in  Canaan,  was  miserably  low  (Judg.  xvii, 
10).  Large  portions  of  the  priesthood  fell,  under  the 
kingdom,  into  a  state  of  abject  poverty  (comp.  1  Sam. 
ii,  36).  The  clinging  evil  throughout  their  history  was 
not  that  they  were  too  powerful  and  rich,  but  that  they 
sank  into  the  state  from  which  the  law  was  intended  to 
preserve  them,  and  so  came  to  "  teach  for  hire"  (Hie.  iii, 
1 1 ;  comp.  SaalschUtz,  A  rchaologie  der  lltbrSer,  ii,  844- 
866). 

It  will  be  noticed  that  neither  the  high-priest  nor 
common  priests  received  "  any  inheritance"  at  the  dis- 
tribution of  Canaan  among  the  several  tribes  (Numb. 
xviii,  20;  Deut.  xviii,  1,  2),  but  were  maintained,  with 
their  fomilies,  upon  certain  fees,  dues,  perquisites,  etc., 
arising  from  the  public  services,  which  they  enjoyed  as 
a  common  fund.  Perhaps  the  only  distinct  prerogative 
of  the  high-priest  was  a  tenth  part  of  the  tithes  as- 
signed to  the  Levites  (xriii,  28 ;  comp.  Neh.  x,  88) ;  but 
Josephus  represents  this  also  as  a  common  fund  (_A  Hi. 
iv,4,4). 

6.  Clattification  and  Slalielid.— The  earliest  histor- 
ical trace  of  any  division  of  the  priesthood  and  corre- 
sponding cycle  of  services  belongs  to  the  time  of  David. 
Jewish  tradition  indeed  recognises  an  earlier  division, 
even  during  the  life  of  Aaron,  into  eigbt  houses  (Gem. 
Hieros.  Taanilh,  in  Ugolino,  xiii,  873),  augmented  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  Shiloh-worship  to  sixteen,  the  two 
families  of  Eleazar  and  Ithamar  standing  in  both  cases 
on  an  equality.  It  is  hardly  conceivable,  however,  that 
there  could  have  been  any  rotation  of  service  while  the 
number  of  priests  was  so  small  as  it  must  have  been 
during  the  forty  years  of  sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  if 
we  believe  Aaron  and  his  lineal  descendants  to  have 
been  the  only  priests  officiating.  The  difficulty  of  real- 
izing in  what  way  the  single  family  of  Aaron  were  able 
to  sustain  all  the  burden  of  the  worship  of  the  taber- 
nacle and  the  sacrifices  of  individual  Israelites  may,  it 
is  true,  suggest  the  thought  that  possibly  in  this,  as  in 
other  instances,  the  Hebrew  idea  of  sonship  by  adaption 
may  have  extended  the  title  of  the  "  Sons  of  Aaron"  be- 
yond the  limits  of  lineal  descent,  and,  in  this  case,  there 
may  be  some  foundation  for  the  Jewish  tradition.  No- 
where in  the  later  history  do  we  6iid  any  disproportion 
like  that  of  three  priests  to  20,000  Levites.  The  office 
of  supervision  over  those  that "  kept  the  charge  of  the 
sanctuary,"  intrusted  to  Kleazar  (Numb,  iii,  32),  implies 
that  some  others  were  subject  to  it  besides  Ithamar  and 
his  children,  while  these  very  keepers  of  the  sanctuary- 
are  identified  in  ver.  38  with  the  sons  of  Aaron  who  are 
encamped  with  Moses  and  Aaron  on  the  east  side  of  the 
tabeniacle.  The  allotment  of  not  less  than  thirteen 
cities  to  those  who  bore  the  name,  within  little  more 
than  forty  years  from  the  Exodus,  tends  to  the  same 
conclusion,  and  at  any  rate  indicates  that  the  priest- 
hood were  not  intended  to  be  always  in  attendance  at 
the  tabernacle,  but  were  to  have  homes  of  their  own, 
and  therefore,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  fixed  periods 
only  of  service.    Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  tlie 


number  on  the  accession  of  David  from  the  facta  (1)  that 
not  less  than  3700  tendered  tbeii  allegiance  to  biin 
while  he  was  as  yet  reigning  at  Hebron  over  Judah  onlr 
(1  Cbran.  xii,  27),  and  (2)  that  one  twenty-fuurth  part 
were  sufficient  for  all  the  services  of  the  statelier  and 
more  frequented  worship  which  he  establisbed.  To  this 
reign  bek>nged,  accordingly,  the  division  of  the  priest- 
hood into  the  four-and-twenty  "ooarses"  or  ordot 
mpsn^  (Sept.  Staipevut,  l^fuplai,  1  Chron.  xxiv. 
1-19;  2  Chron.  xxiii,  8;  Luke  i,  5),  each  of  which  was 
to  serve  in  rotation  for  one  week,  while  the  further  ai- 
signment  of  special  services  during  the  we«k  wu  de- 
termined by  lot  (Luke  i,  9)  under  a  subordinate  prefect  {i 
Kings  xi,  5, 7),  but  all  attended  at  the  great  festivab(2 
Chron.  V.  1 1).  The  first  of  these  courses  was  that  which 
bad  Jehoiarib  at  the  head  of  it.  It  was  reckoned  the 
most  honorable.  Josephus  values  himself  ou  his  de- 
scent from  it  (.Life,  §  1).  Hattathias,  the  father  of  the 
Maccabees,  descended  from  it  (1  Mace,  ii,  1).  Abijah 
was  the  head  of  the  eighth  course,  to  which  Zacharut, 
the  father  of  the  Baptist,  belonged  (Luke  i,  5).  Each 
course  appears  to  have  commenced  its  work  on  the  Sab- 
bath, the  outgoing  priests  taking  the  morning  sacriiiee. 
and  leaving  that  of  the  evening  to  their  aucceaion  (i 
Chron.  xxiii,  8 ;  Ugolino,  xiii,  319).  In  this  divisioii, 
however,  the  two  great  priestly  houses  did  not  stand  tm 
an  equality.  The  descendants  of  Ithamar  were  found 
to  have  fewer  representatives  than  those  of  Ueazar  (a 
diminution  that  may  have  been  caused  partly  by  the 
slaughter  of  the  priests  who  accompanied  Hophni  and 
Pbinehas  [Psa.  Ixxviii,  64],  partly  by  the  massacre  at 
Nob),  and  sixteen  courses  accordingly  were  assigned  to 
the  latter,  eight  only  to  the  former  (1  Chron.  xxir,  4 ; 
comp.  Carpzov.  App,  Crit,  p.  98).  The  division  thus 
instituted  was  confirmed  by  Solomon,  and  continued  ts 
be  recognised  as  the  typical  number  of  the  prieatbood. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  this  arrangement  was 
to  some  extent  elastic  Any  priest  might  be  present  at 
any  time,  and  even  perform  priestly  acts,  so  long  as  he 
did  not  interfere  with  the  functions  of  those  who  were 
officiating  in  their  course  (Ugolino,  xiii,  881 ),  and  at  the 
great  solemnities  of  the  year,  as  well  as  on  special  occa- 
sions like  the  opening  of  the  Temple,  they  were  present 
in  great  numbers.  On  the  return  from  the  CapUvity 
there  were  found  but  four  courses  out  of  the  twratr- 
four,  each  containing,  in  round  numbers,  about  a  thtw- 
sand  (Ezra  ii,  86-39).  The  causes  of  this  gnat  redoe- 
tion  are  not  stated,  but  large  numbere  must  have  per- 
ished in  the  siege  and  storm  of  Jerusalem  (Lam.  i  v,  16), 
and  many  may  hare  preferred  remaining  in  Babykn. 
Out  of  these  returning  exiles,  however,  to  nrive,  at 
least,  the  idea  of  the  old  organization,  the  foarand- 
twenty  courses  were  reconstituted,  bearing  the  same 
names  as  before,  and  so  continued  till  the  destnictioa 
of  Jerusalem  (Josephus,  A  nt,  vii,  14, 7).  If  we  may  ac- 
cept the  numbers  given  by  Jewi^  writers  as  at  all  tamst- 
worthy,  the  proportion  of  the  priesthood  to  the  pofiala- 
tion  of  Palestine  during  the  last  centurj-  of  their  exist- 
ence as  an  order  must  have  been  far  greater  than  that 
of  the  clergy  has  ever  been  in  any  Christian  natiOB. 
Over  and  above  those  that  were  scattered  in  the  coun- 
try and  took  their  turn,  there  were  not  fewer  than  24.OU0 
stationed  permanently  at  Jerusalem  and  12,000  at  Jer- 
icho (Gemar.  Hieros.  Taanilh,  foL  67,  in  Carpzor.  Apf. 
Cril.  p.  100).  It  was  a  Jewish  tradition  that  it  bad 
never  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  priest  to  offer  ioeense 
twice  (Ugolino,  xii,  18).  Oriental  statistics  are,  how- 
ever, always  open  to  some  suspicion,  those  of  the  Tal- 
mud not  least  so ;  and  there  is,  probably,  more  truth  in 
the  computation  of  Josephus,  who  estimates  tbe  baal 
number  of  the  four  houses  of  the  priesthood,  refertn^ 
apparently  to  Ezra  ii,  36,  at  about  20,000  (c  Apiom,  ii,  7>. 
Another  indication  of  number  is  found  in  tbe  fact  that 
a  "great  multitude"  could  attach  themselves  to  the 
"  sect  of  the  Nazarenes"  (Acts  vi,  7),  and  so  have  cat 
themselves  off,  sooner  or  later,  from  the  Temple  ler^ 
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Ticea,withoat  any  perceptible  effect  upon  its  ritual,  It 
wit  tlmost  ineTiuble  that  the  great  mass  of  the  order, 
imder  auch  curcumstances,  should  sink  in  character  and 
re)watian.  Poor  and  ignoraol,  despised  and  oppressed 
by  the  more  powerful  members  of  their  own  body,  often 
robbed  of  their  scanty  maintenance  by  the  rapacity  of 
the  high-priests,  they  mast  have  been  to  Palestine  what 
tbedogy  of  alater  period  has  been  to  Southern  Italy — 
«  dead  weight  on  its  industry  and  strength,  not  com- 
pensating  for  their  unproductive  lives  by  any  services 
RDdered  to  the  higher  interests  of  the  people.  The 
nbbinic  classification  of  the  priesthood,  though  belong- 
iog  10  a  somewhat  later  date,  reflects  the  contempt  into 
which  the  order  bad  fallen.  There  were  (1)  the  heads 
of  the  twenty-four  courses,  Itnown  sometimes  as  ap^u- 
pfir;  (i)  the  large  number  of  reputable  officiating  but 
inferior  priests ;  (3)  the  pUbeii,  or  (to  use  the  extremeet 
rocraola  of  rabbinic  scom)  the  "  priests  of  the  people  of 
the  earth,"  ignorant  and  unlettered;  (4)  those  that, 
thnnf;b  physical  disqualifications  or  other  causes,  were 
non-^cieot  members  of  the  order,  though  entitled  to 
ncdve  their  tithes  (Ugolino,  xii,  18 ;  Jost,  Judaiih.  i, 
136). 

Prideanz  {Coimection,  i,  129),  following  the  Jewish 
tadition,  aflSrms  that  only  four  of  the  courses  returned 
from  Babylon — Jedaiah,  Immer,  Pashur,  and  Harim 
(lor  which  last,  however,  the  Babylonian  Talmud  has 
Joisrib) — because  these  four  only  are  enumerated  in  Ezra 
ii,  36-39;  Neh.vii,  89-42.  He  accounts  for  the  men- 
tion of  other  courses,  as  of  Joiarib  (1  Mace,  ii,  1)  and 
Abiah  (Luke  i,  5),  by  saying  that  those  four  courses 
were  subdivided  into  six  each,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  old 
osmber  of  twenty-four,  which  took  the  names  of  the 
original  courses,  though  not  really  descended  from  them. 
But  this  is  probably  an  invention  of  the  Jews,  to  account 
for  the  noention  of  only  these  foor  families  of  priests  in 
tbe  list  of  Ezra  ii  and  Neh.  vii.  However  difficult  it 
may  be  to  say  with  certainty  why  only  those  four 
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courses  are  mentioned  in  that  particular  list,  we  have 
the  positive  authority  of  1  Chron.  ix,  10,  and  Neh.  xi, 
10,  for  asserting  that  Joiarib  did  return ;  and  we  have 
two  other  lists  of  courses,  one  of  the  time  of  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  X,  2-8),  the  other  of  Zerubbabel  (xii,  1-7);  the 
former  enumerating  twenty-one,  the  latter  twenty-two 
courses ;  and  the  latter  naming  Joiarib  as  one  of  them, 
and  adding,  at  ver.  19,  the  name  of  the  chief  of  the 
course  of  Joiarib  in  the  days  of  Joiakim.  Thus  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Joiarib  did  retuni.  The 
notion  of  the  Jews  does  not  receive  any  confirmation 
from  the  statement  in  the  Latin  version  of  Josephus  (c 
Apion.  ii,  8)  that  there  were  four  courses  of  priests,  as 
it  is  a  manifest  corruption  of  the  text  for  twenty-four, 
as  Whiston  and  others  have  shown  (note  to  Life  ofjo- 
tephut,  §  1).  The  preceding  table  gives  the  three  lists 
of  courses  which  returned,  with  the  original  list  in  Da- 
vid's time  to  compare  them  by.  The  courses  which  can- 
not be  identified  with  the  original  ones,  but  which  are 
enumerated  as  existing  after  the  return,  are  as  follows: 


Neb.  I. 

Neb.  III. 

Semiah. 

Seniiah. 

Azariah. 

Ezra. 

Jeremiah. 

Jeremiah. 

Pashur. 

Bnttiisb. 

Hattnsh. 

Hallucb. 

Hallucb. 

Obadlab. 

Iddo. 

Daniel. 

Glnnelbon. 

Oinnetba 

Barnch. 

Mexhullam. 

_ 

Sbemalab. 

Sbemaiah. 

Sallo. 

Amok. 

Hilkish. 

Jedaiah  <«). 

N.b.  il :  I  Cbroii.  Ii. 

Seraiah  (?). 
Azariah. 


Adaiah  (T). 


For  some  account  of  the  courses,  see  Lewis,  Orig,  Hebr. 
bk.  ii,  ch.  vii. 

III.  Hiitorical  Reviev)  of  the  ffebrew  Prirnthood, — 1. 
In  Patriarchal  Times. — (1.)  We  accede  to  the  Jewish 
dpinion  that  Adam  was  the  first  priest.  The  divine  in- 
stitution of  sacrifices,  immediately  after  the  fall,  seems 
connected  with  the  event  that  "tbe  Lord  God  made 
coats  of  skins  to  Adam  and  his  wife,  and  clothed  them" 
(Gen.  iii,  21)— that  is,  with  the  skins  of  animals  which 
bad  been  offered  in  sacrifice,  for  tbe  permission  to  eat 
animal  food  was  not  given  till  after  tbe  Deluge  (comp. 
i,  29 ;  ix,  3) — expressive  of  their  faith  in  the  promise  of 
the  victorious  yet  suffering  "seed  of  the  woman"  (ver. 
15);  and  judging  from  the  known  custom  of  his  imme- 
diate descendants,  we  infer  that  Adam,  now  also  become 
the  head  and  ruler  of  the  woman  (ver.  16),  officiated  in 
offering  the  sacrifice  as  well  on  her  behalf  as  his  own. 
Judging  from  tbe  same  analogy,  it  seems  further  prob- 
able that  Adam  acted  in  the  same  capacity  on  behalf 
of  his  sons,  Cain  and  Abel  (and  possibly  of  their  chil- 
dren), who  are  each  said  to  have  "brought"  his  respec- 
tive offering,  but  not  to  have  personally  presented  it 
(iv,  3-5).  The  place  evidently  thus  indicated  wonld 
seem  to  have  been  the  situation  of  "  the  cherubim,"  at 
the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden  (iii,  24),  called  "  the 
face"  (iv,  14),  and  "  the  presence  of  the  Lord"  (ver.  16; 
comp.  Hebrew  of  Exod.  xxxiv,  24;  Lev.  ix,  6),  and 
from  which  Jehovah  conferred  with  Cain  (Gen.  ir,  9) : 
circnmstances  which,  together  with  the  name  of  their 
offering,  nnjp,  which,  sometimes  at  least,  include<l 
bloody  sacrifices  in  after-times  (1  Sam.  ii,  17 ;  xxvi,  19 ; 
MaL  i,  18, 14),  and  tbe  appropriation  of  the  skins  to  the 
offerer  (comp.  Lev.  vii,  8),  would  seem  like  tbe  rudi- 
ments of  the  future  Tabernacle  and  its  services,  and 
when  viewed  in  connection  with  many  circumstances 
incidentally  disclosed  in  the  brief  fragmentary  account 
of  things  b<?fore  the  Exodus — such  as  the  Sabbath  (Gen. 
ii,  2,  3),  the  distinction  observed  by  Noah,  and  his 
burnt-offerings  upon  the  altar  of  clean  and  unclean 
beasts  (viii,  20),  tbe  prohibition  of  blood  (ix,  4),  tithes 
(xiv,  20),  priestly  blessing  (ver.  19),  consecration  with 
oil,  and  vows  (xzviii,  18-22),  the  Levirate  Uw  (xxxviii, 
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8),  weeks  (xxix,  27),  dist'uiction  of  the  Hebrews  by 
their  families  (Rxod.  ii,  t),  the  office  of  elder  during 
the  bondage  in  Egypt  (iii,  16),  and  a  place  of  meeting 
with  Jehovah  (v,  22 ;  comp.  xx v,  22) — would  favor  the 
supposition  that  the  Mosaic  dispeusation,  as  it  is  called, 
was  but  an  authoritative  re-arrangement  of  a  patri- ' 
archal  Church  instituted  at  the  fall.  The  fact  that 
Noah  officiated  as  the  priest  of  his  family,  upon  the 
cessation  of  the  Deluge,  is  clearly  recorded  in  Uen.  viii, 
20,  where  we  have  an  altar  built,  the  ceremonial  dis- 
tinctions in  the  offerings  already  mentioned,  and  their 
propitiatory  effect,  "the  sweet  savor,"  all  described  in 
the  words  of  Leviticus  (comp.  i,  9;  xi,  47).  These  acts 
of  Noah,  which  seem  like  the  resumption  rather  than 
the  institution  of  an  ordinance,  were  doubtless  continued 
by  his  sons  and  their  descendants,  as  heud*  oflheir  re- 
tpectire  fiimilia.  Following  our  arrangement,  the  next 
glimpse  of  the  subject  is  afforded  by  the  instance  of  Job, 
who  "sent  and  sanctified  his  children"  after  a  feast  they 
had  held,  and  offered  bumt-offerings,  Xvki,  "  according 
to  the  number  of  them  all,"  and  "  who  did  this  continu- 
ally," either  constantly  or  after  every  feast  (i,  5).  A 
direct  reference,  possibly  to  priests,  is  loet  in  our  trans- 
lation of  xii,  19,  "  he  leadeth  prima  (D^sn's ;  SepL 
itpiic ;  Vulg,  tacerdola ;  a  sense  adopted  in  Dr.  Lee's 
Trantlaiion  [Lond.  18S7])  away  spoiled."  May  not  the 
difficult  passage.  Job  xxxiii,  23,  contain  an  aUusion  to 
priestly  duties?  A  case  is  there  supposed  of  a  person 
divinely  chastised  in  order  to  improve  him  (xix,  22) : "  If 
then  there  be  a  matenger  (7^5t?0,  which  means  priest, 
Eccles.  v,  6;  Mai.  ii,  6)  with  him,"  "an  interpreter" 
(^'<V'S,  or  mediator  generally,  2  Chron.  xxxii,  81 ;  Isa. 
xliii,  27,  one  among  a  thousand,  or  of  a  family,  Judg. 
vi,  15,  "my  family,"  literally  "my  thousand,"  comp. 
Numb,  i,  16,  "to  show  to  man  his  uprightness,"  or, 
rather,  "duty,"  Frov.  xiv,  2,  part  of  the  priest's  office 
in  $uch  a  coat,  Mai.  ii,  7 ;  comp.  Deut.  xxiv,  8),  then 
such  an  individual  "  is  gracious,"  or,  rather,  will  suppli- 
cate for  him,  and  tailh,  "  Deliver  him  from  going  down 
into  the  pit,"  or  grave,  for  "  I  have  found  a  ransom,"  a 
cause  or  ground  in  him  fur  favorable  treatment,  namely, 
the  penitence  of  the  sufferer,  who  consequently  recovers 
(xxv,  29).  The  case  of  Abraham  and  Abimelech  is 
very  similar  (Gen.  xx,  S-17),  as  also  that  of  Job  him- 
self, and  his  three  misjudging  friends,  whom  the  Lord 
commands  to  avert  chastisement  from  themselves  by 
taking  to  him  bullocks  and  rams,  which  he  was  to  offer 
for  them  as  a  bumt-offeriug,  and  to  pray  for  them  (xlii, 
8).  The  instance  of  Abram  occurs  next  in  historical 
order,  who,  upon  his  tirst  entrance  into  Canaan,  attended 
by  his  family, "  built  an  altar,  and  called  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord"  (Gen.  xii,  7, 8).  Upon  returning  victorious 
from  the  battle  of  the  kings,  he  is  congratulated  by  Mel- 
cbizedek,  the  Canaanitish  king  of  8alem,  and  "priest 
of  the  most  high  God"  (xiv,  18),  For  the  ancient  union 
of  the  royal  and  sacenlotal  offices,  in  Egypt  and  other 
countries,  see  Wilkinson's  Mimneri  and  Cuttomt  of  the 
Ancient  Egypliant  (Lond.  1842),  i,  245.  Abram  next 
appeals  entering  into  covenant  with  God  as  the  head 
and  representative  of  his  seed ;  on  which  occasion  those 
creatures  only  are  slain  which  were  appointed  for  sacri- 
fice under  the  law  (Gen,  xv,  9-21).  Isaac  builds  an  al- 
tar, evidently  as  the  head  of  his  family  (xxvi,  25);  his 
younger  son  Jacob  offers  a  tacrifioe,  nsj,  (xxxi,  54),  and 
"calls  his  brethren  to  eat  of  it"  (comp.  Lev.  vii,  15); 
builds  an  altar  at  Shalem  (Gen.  xxxiii,  20),  makes  an- 
other by  ditim  command,  and  evidently  as  the  head  of 
his  household,  at  Rethel  (xxxv,  1-7),  and  poun  a 
drink -ojfermg,  "0?  (comp.  Numb,  xv,  7,  etc.),  upon  a 
pillar  (ver.  14). 

(2.)  We  next  find  Jethro,  priest  of  Midian,  the  fa- 
ther-in-law of  Moses,  probably  a  priest  of  the  true  God 
(Exod.  iii,  1),  and  possibly  his  father  also  (ii,  16),  in  the 
same  capacity.  In  Exod.  V,  1,  3,  the  whole  nation  of 
the  Israelites  is  represented  as  wishing  to  sacrifice  and 


to  hold  a  feast  to  the  Lord.  The  first  step,  though  retv 
remote,  towards  the  formation  of  the  Mosaic  system  cf 
priesthood  was  the  consecration  of  the  first-bora,  in 
memory  of  the  destruction  of  the  first-bom  of  Egrpt 
(xiii,  2, 14-16) ;  for,  instead  of  these,  God  afterwank 
took  the  Levites  to  attend  upon  him  (Numb,  iii,  12). 
As  to  the  popular  idea,  both  among  Jews  and  Clitic 
tians,  that  the  right  of  priesthood  was  thus  tran^erml 
from  the  first-bom  generally  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  or. 
rather,  to  one  family  of  that  tribe,  we  consider,  witli 
Patrick,  that  it  is  nlterly  groundless  (Commetaary  « 
Exod.  xix,  22;  Kumb,  iii,  12;  see  Vitringa,  Obiem. 
tionet  Sacra,  ii,  83;  Outram,  De  SaerificHt,  i,  4). 
The  substance  of  the  objections  is  that  Aarun  and  hi< 
sons  were  consecrated  before  the  exchange  trf'  the  Le- 
vites for  the  first-born ;  that  the  Levites  were  ajienearis 
given  to  minister  unto  them,  but  had  nothing  to  do 
with  thb  priesthood ;  and  that  the  peculiar  right  of  God 
in  the  first-bom  originated  in  the  Exodus.  "The  la^  al- 
tar, before  the  giving  of  the  law,  was  built  by  Ttottt. 
probably  for  a  memorial  purpose  only  (Exod.  xrii,  Ii; 
comp.  Josh,  xxii,  26,  27).  At  thb  period  the  office  of 
priest  was  so  well  understood,  and  so  highly  valued, 
that  Jehovab  promises  as  an  inducement  to  the  Israel- 
ites to  keep  his  covenant,  that  they  should  be  to  him 
"  a  kingdom  of  priests"  (Exod.  xix,  6),  which,  amno); 
other  honorable  appellations  and  distinctions  originally 
belonging  to  the  Jews,  is  transferred  to  Christiam  (I 
Pet  ii,  9).  The  first  introduction  of  the  word  prie$lt, 
in  this  part  of  the  history,  is  truly  remarkable.  It  ny 
curs  just  previous  to  the  giving  of  the  law,  when.  » 
part  of  the  cautions  against  the  too  eager  curiositT  of 
the  people,  lest  they  should  "  break  through  unto  thr 
Lord  and  gaze"  (Exod.  xix,  21),  it  is  added,  "and  let 
the  priest$  which  come  near  vnto  the  Lord  sanctify  them- 
selves, lest  the  Lord  break  through  upon  them"  (ver. 
22),  Here,  then,  priests  are  incontestably  spoken  of  v 
an  already  existing  order,  which  was  now  about  to  he 
remodified.  Nor  is  this  the  last  reference  to  these  ante- 
Sinaitic  priests.  Selden  obser\-e8  that  the  phrases  '^  the 
priests  the  Levites"  (Dent,  xvii,  9)  and  "  the  priests  the 
sons  of  Levi"  (xxi,  5),  and  even  the  phrase  "  the  Le- 
vites alone"  (xviii,  6 ;  comp.  1),  are  used  to  include  all 
others  who  had  been  priests  before  God  took  the  son 
of  Aaron  peculiarly  to  serve  him  in  this  oflScc  {Ite  Syn- 
edr.  ii,  8,  p.  2,  3).  Aaron  is  summoned  at  this  junct- 
ure to  go  up  with  Moses  unto  the  Lord  on  Mount  Sinai 
(Exod.  xix,  24).  Another  remarkable  circumstanre  is 
then  recorded.  Moses,  now  acting  as  "  mediator,"  and 
endued  with  an  extraordinary  commission,  buiMs  an 
altar  under  the  hill,  and  sends  "  young  men  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  who  offered  bumt-offerings,  and  sacrificed 
peace-offerings  of  oxen  unto  the  Lord"  (xxiv,  5).  Va- 
rious interpretations  are  given  to  the  phrase  "young 
men ;"  but,  upon  a  view  of  all  the  circurastancts,  «t 
incline  to  think  that  they  were  young  Ittymm,  purpoedv 
selected  by  Moses  for  this  act,  in  order  to  form  a  com- 
plete break  between  the  former  priesthood  and  the  new. 
and  that  the  recommencement  and  re-arrangemeni  of 
the  priesthood  under  divine  authority  might  be  made 
more  palpably  distinct.  In  the  same  light  we  consider 
the  many  priestly  acts  performed  by  Moses  himself,  a 
this  particular  time,  as  in  xxix,  25;  xl,  25,  27,  29;  like 
those  of  Gideon  (.Tudg.  vi,  25-27),  of  Samuel  (1  Sam. 
vii,  9),  and  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxi,  26).  Yet  thew 
especial  permissions,  upon  emergencies  and  extraordi- 
naty  occasions,  had  their  limits,  as  may  be  eeen  in  thr 
fate'  of  "  the  men  of  Bethshemesh"  (1  Sam.  vi,  I9X  and 
of  Uzzah  (2  Sam.  vi,  7). 

2.  The  Aarome  Ptietthood.—(\,)  Earb/  PrrinA—The 
next  event  in  the  histor\-  of  the  subject  is  the  poUic 
consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons,  according  to  tht 
preceding  regulations  (Lev.  viii).  At  their  first  sacer- 
dotal performances  (ix)  the  divine  approbation  was  b- 
timated  by  a  supernatural  fire  which  cnnsumed  ibdr 
burnt-offering  (ver.  24).  The  general  satisfaction  ot 
the  people  with  these  events  was,  however,  soon  dashed 
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by  the  miraculous  deatmction  of  tbe  two  elder  sons  of 
Aaron,  Nadabaiid  Abihu,  fur  offering  strange  lire  (x,  1), 
piubably  under  the  influence  of  too'  much  wine,  since 
tbe  prohibition  of  it  to  tbe  priests  when  about  to  enter 
tbe  Tabernacle  seems  to  have  originated  in  this  event 
(ver,  9).    Hoses  forbade  Aarun  and  his  sons  to  uncover 
their  heads,  or  to  rend  their  clothes  on  this  occasion ; 
but  the  whole  house  of  Israel  were  permitted  to  bewail 
the  visitation  (ver.  6).    Tbe  inward  grief,  however,  of 
Eleazar  and  Ilhamar  caused  an  irregularity  in  their 
sacerdotal  duties,  which  was  forgiven  on  account  of  the 
occasion  (ver.  1&-20).    Aaron  now  appears  associated 
with  Moses  and  the  leading  men  of  the  several  tribes  in 
taking  the  national  census  (Numb,  i,  8,  etc),  and  on 
other  grand  state  occasions  (xxvi,  3,  8;  xxxi,  18-26; 
xxxii,  2;  xxxiv,  17).    The  high-priest  appears  ever 
after  as  a  person  of  the  highest  consequence.    The  dig- 
nity of  the  priesthood  soon  excited  the  emulation  of  the 
ambitious;  hence  the  penalty  of  death  was  denounced 
against  tbe  assumption  of  it  by  any  one  not  belonging 
to  the  Aaronic  family  (ver.  10),  and  it  was  soon  sifter 
miraculously  inflicted  for  this  crime.     This  instance 
)>roves  that  the  Aaronic  line  did  not  establish  itself 
without  a  struji^le.    The  rebellion  of  Korah,  at  tbe 
head  of  a  portion  of  the  Levites  as  representatives  of 
I  he  first-born,  with  Dathan  and  Abiram  as  leaders  of 
the  tribe  of  tbe  fiist-bom  son  of  Jacob  (Numb,  xvi,  1), 
showed  that  some  looked  back  to  the  old  patriarchal 
order  rather  than  forwant  to  the  new,  and  it  needed  the 
witness  of  "  Aaron's  rod  that  budded"  to  teach  the  peo- 
ple that  the  latter  had  in  it  a  vitality  and  strength 
which  had  departed  from  the  former.     It  may  be  that 
the  exclusion  of  all  but  the  sons  of  Aaron  from  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Tabernacle  drove  those  who  would  not  resign 
their  claim  to  priestly  functions  of  some  kind  to  the 
wonbip  (possibly  with  a  rival  tabernacle)  of'Holoch 
and  Cbinn  (Amos  v,  25,  26;  Ezek.  xx,  16).    The  death 
of  Aaron  introduces  the  installation  of  his  successor, 
which  appears  to  have  simply  consisted  in  arraying 
him  in  his  father's  pontifical  garments  (Numb,  xx,  28). 
Thus  also  Jonathan  the  .^smonean  contented  himself 
with  potting  on  the  high-priest's  habit,  in  order  to  take 
possession  of  the  dignity  (1  Mace,  x,  21 ;  comp.  Joaephus, 
'  AhU  xiii,  2,  8).    The  high  esteem  in  which  the  priest- 
hood was  held  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  promised  in  perpetuity  to  Pbinehas  and  bis  family 
S9  a  reward  for  bis  zeal  (Numb,  xxv,  18).     Prominent  as 
was  the  part  taken  by  the  priests  in  tbe  daily  march  of 
the  host  of  Israel  (Numb,  x,  8),  in  the  passage  of  the 
Jordan  (Josh,  iii,  14,  16),  in  the  destruction  of  Jericho 
(vi,  12-16),  the  history  of  Micah  shows  that  within  that 
century  there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  relapse  into  the 
mtem  of  a  household  instead  of  an  hereditary  priest- 
hood (Judg.  xvii).    The  frequent  invasions  and  con- 
quests during  the  period  of  the  Judges  must  have  in- 
terfered (aa  stated  above)  with  the  payment  of  tithes, 
with  the  maintenance  of  worship,  with  the,  obser\-ance 
of  all  festivals,  and  with  this  the  influence  of  the  priest- 
hood must  have  been  kept  in  the  background.    If  the 
liescendants  of  Aaron,  at  some  unrecorded  crisis  in  the 
history  of  Israel,  rose,  under  Eli,  into  the  position  of  na- 
tional defenders,  it  was  only  to  sink  in  his  sons  into  the 
lowest  depth  of  sacerdotal  corruption.     For  a  time  the 
pren^tive  of  the  line  of  Aaron  was  in  abeyance.    The 
captoie  of  tbe  ark,  the  removal  of  the  Tabernacle  from 
Shilob,  threw  everything  into  confusion,  and  Samuel,  a 
LeTite,but  not  within  the  priestly  family  [see  .Samuel], 
aaoifioea,  and  "oomes  near"  to  the  Lord;  his  training 
■inier  Eli,  bis  Nazaritish  life,  his  prophetic  office,  being 
regarded  apparently  as  a  special  consecration  (comp. 
Angnstine,  c  Fmuf.  xii,  88 ;  De  Civ.  Dri,  xvii,  4).    For 
the  priesthood,  as  for  the  people  genensHy,  the  time  of 
•Samuel  must  have  been  one  of  a  great  moral  reforma- 
tioo;  while  the  expamion,  if  not  the  foundation,  of  the 
Khooh  of  the  prophets  at  once  gave  to  it  the  support 
of  an  independent  order,  and  acted  as  a  check  on  its 
comiplions  and  excesses,  a  pcrpetiud  safeguard  against 


the  development  firom  it  of  any  Egyptian  or  Brahminic 
caste-system  (Ewald,  Gf»ck.  Itr.  ii,  18a),  stamling  to  it 
in  much  the  same  relation  as  the  monastic  and  mendi- 
cant orders  stood,  each  in  its  turn,  to  the  secular  clergy 
of  the  Christian  Church,  Though  Shiloh  had  become 
a  deserted  sanctuary.  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi,  1)  was  made  for 
a  time  the  centre  of  national  worship,  and  the  symbolic 
ritual  of  Israel  was  thus  kept  from  being  forgotten. 
The  reverence  which  tbe  people  feel  for  the  priests,  and 
which  compels  Saul  to  have  recourse  to  one  of  alieu 
blood  (Doeg  the  Edomitt)  to  carry  his  munlerous  coun- 
sel into  act,  shows  that  then  must  have  been  a  great 
step  upwards  since  the  time  when  the  sons  of  Eli 
"inade  men  to  abhor  the  offerings  of  (he  Lord"  (1  Sam. 
xxii,  17,  18).  The  reign  of  SaiU  was,  however,  a  time 
of  suffering  for  them.  He  had  manifested  a  disposition 
to  usurp  tbe  priest's  office  (xiii,  9).  The  massacre  of 
the  priests  at  Nob  showed  how  insecure  their  lives  were 
against  any  unguarded  or  savage  impulse.  (It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  while  the  Hebrew  text  gives  eighty-five  as 
the  number  of  priests  slain,  tbe  Sept.  increases  it  to  805, 
Josephus  lA  nl.  vi,  12]  to  886.)  They  could  but  wait  in 
silence  for  tbe  coming  of  a  deliverer  in  David.  One  at 
least  among  them  shared  his  exile,  and,  so  far  as  it 
was  possible,  lived  in  his  priestly  character,  performing 
priestly  acts,  among  the  wild  company  of  .\dullam 
(1  Sam.  xxiii,  6,  9).  Others  probably  were  sheltered 
by  their  remoteness,  or  found  refuge  in  Hebron  as  the 
largest  and  strongest  of  the  priestly  cities.  When  the 
death  of  Saul  set  them  free,  they  came  in  large  numbers 
to  the  camp  of  David,  prepared  apparently  not  only  to 
testify  their  allegiance,  but  also  to  support  him,  armed 
for  battle,  against  all  rivals  (1  Chron,  xii,  27).  They 
were  summoned  from  their  cities  to  the  great  restora- 
tion of  the  worship  of  Israel,  when  the  ark  was  brought 
up  to  the  new  capital  of  the  kingdom  (xv,  4).  For  a 
time,  however  (another  proof  of  tbe  strange  confusion 
into  which  the  religious  life  of  the  people  had  fallen), 
the  ark  was  not  the  chief  centre  of  worship ;  and  while 
the  newer  ritual  of  psalms  and  minstrelsy  gathered 
round  it  under  the  ministration  of  the  Levites,  headed 
by  Benaiah  and  Jahaziel  as  priests  (xvi,  6, 6),  the  older 
order  of  sacrifices  was  carried  on  by  the  priests  in  the 
Tabernacle  on  tbe  high-place  at  Gibeon  (xvi,  87-89; 
xxi,  29;  2  Chron.  i,  8).  We  cannot  wonder  that  first 
David  and  then  Solomon  shoidd  have  sought  to  guard 
agaiiut  the  evils  incidental  to  this  separation  of  the  two 
orders,  and  to  unite  in  one  great  temple  priests  and  Le- 
vites, the  symbolic  worship  of  sacrifice  and  the  spiritual 
offering  of  praise. 

The  reigns  of  these  two  kings  were  naturally  the  cul- 
minating period  of  the  glory  of  the  Jewish  priesthood. 
They  had  a  king  whose  heart  was  with  them,  and  who 
joined  in  their  services  dressed  as  they  were  (I  Chron. 
XV,  27),  while  he  yet  scrupulously  abstained  from  all 
interference  with  their  functions.  The  name  which 
they  bore  was  accepted  (whatever  explanation  may  be 
given  of  tbe  fact)  as  the  highest  title  of  honor  that 
could  be  borne  by  the  king's  sons  (2  Sam.  viii,  18). 
They  occupied  high  places  in  the  king's  council  (1  Kings 
iv,  2, 4),  and  might  even  take  their  places,  as  in  the  case 
of  Benaiah,  at  the  head  of  his  armies  (1  Chron.  xii,  27 ; 
xxvii,  5),  or  be  recognised,  as  Zabud  the  son  of  Nathan 
was,  as  the  "king's  friends,"  the  keepers  of  the  king's 
conscience  (1  Kings  iv,  5;  Ewald,  Gesch.  iii,  834). 

The  account  here  given  has  been  based  on  the  belief 
that  the  books  of  the  Old  Test,  give  a  trustworthy  state- 
ment of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  priesthood  of  Is- 
rael. Those  who  question  their  authority  have  done 
so,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  strength  of  some  precon- 
ceived theory.  Such  a  hierarchy  as  the  Pentateuch 
prescribes  is  thought  impossible  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
national  life,  and  therefore  the  reigns  of  David  and  Sol- 
omon are  looked  upon,  not  as  tbe  restoration,  but  as  the 
starting-point  of  the  order  (Von  Bohlen,  IHe  Gtnerit, 
Einl.  §  16).  It  is  alleged  that  there  could  have  been 
no  tribe  like  that  of  Levi,  for  the  consecration  of  a 
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whole  tribe  is  irithout  a  parallel  in  history  (Vatke,  Bibl. 
Throl.  i,  222).  Deuteronotnv,  assumed  for  once  to'be 
older  than  the  three  books  which  precede  it,  represents 
the  titles  of  the  priest  and  Levite  as  standing  on  the 
same  footing,  and  the  distinction  between  them  is  there- 
fore the  work  of  a  later  period  (George,  Die  aUerm  Jiid. 
FtMe,  p.  45,  51 ;  comp.  Bfthr,  Symbolik,  bk.  ii,  ch.  i,  §  I, 
whence  these  references  are  taken).  It  is  hardly  nec- 
essary here  to  do  more  than  state  these  theories. 

(2.)  Middlt  Pa-iod, — The  position  of  the  priests  under 
the  monarchy  of  Judah  deserves  a  closer  examination 
than  it  has  yet  received.  The  system  which  has  been 
described  above  gave  them  for  everj*  week  of  service  in 
the  Temple  twenty-three  weeks  in  which  they  hod  no 
appointed  work.  Was  it  intended  that  they  should  be 
idle  during  this  period?  Were  they  actually  idle? 
They  had  no  territorial  possessions  to  cultivate.  The 
cities  assigned  to  them  and  to  the  Levites  gave  but 
scanty  pasturage  to  their  flocks.  To  what  employment 
could  they  turn?  1.  The  more  devout  and  thoughtful 
found,  probably,  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets  that 
which  satisfied  them.  The  history  of  the  Jews  presents 
numerous  instances  of  the  union  of  the  two  offices.  See 
Lkvite.  They  became  teaching-priests  (2  Chron.  xv, 
3),  students,  and  interpreters  of  the  divine  law.  From 
such  as  these,  men  might  be  chosen  by  the  more  zeal- 
ous kings  to  instruct  the  people  (xvii,  8),  or  to  admin- 
ister justice  (xix,  8).  2.  Some,  perhaps,  as  stated  above, 
served  in  the  king's  army.  We  have  no  ground  for 
transferring  our  modem  conceptions  of  the  peacefulness 
of  the  priestly  life  to  the  remote  past  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple. Priests,  as  we  have  seen,  were  with  David  at  He- 
bron as  men  of  war.  They  were  the  trumpeters  of  Abi- 
jah's  army  (xiii,  12).  The  Temple  itself  was  a  great 
armory  (xxiil,  9).  The  heroic  struggles  of  the  Mac- 
cabees were  sustained  chiefly  by  their  kindred  of  the 
same  family  (2  Mace,  vii,  1).  3.  A  few  chosen  ones 
might  enter  more  deeply  into  the  divine  life,  and  so  re- 
ceive, like  Zechariah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  a  special  call 
to  the  office  of  a  prophet  4.  We  can  hardly  escape  the 
conclusion  that  many  did  their  work  in  the  Temple  of 
Jehovah  with  a  divided  allegiance,  and  acted  at  other 
times  as  priests  of  the  high-places  (Ewald,  Gach.  iii, 
704).  Not  only  do  we  read  of  no  protests  against  the 
sins  of  the  idolatrous  kings,  except  from  prophets  who 
stood  forth,  alone  and  unsupported,  to  bear  their  wit- 
ness, but  the  priests  themselves  were  sharers  in  the 
worship  of  Baal  (Jer.  ii,  8),  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
of  the  host  of  heaven  (viii,  1,  2).  In  the  very  Temple 
itself  they  "  ministered  before  their  idols"  (Ezek.  xliv, 
12),  and  allowed  others,  "  uncircumcised  in  heart  and 
imcircumcised  in  flesh,"  to  join  them  (ibid.  7).  They 
ate  of  unclean  things  and  polluted  the  Sabbaths.  There 
could  be  no  other  result  of  this  departure  from  the  true 
idea  of  the  priesthood  than  a  general  degradation. 
Those  who  ceased  to  be  true  shepherds  of  the  people 
found  nothing  in  their  ritual  to  sustain  or  elevate  them. 
They  became  as  sensual,  covetous,  and  tyrannical  as 
ever  the  clergy  of  the  Christian  Church  became  in  its 
ilarkest  periods;  conspicuous  as  drunkards  and  adulter- 
ers (Isa.  xxviii,  7,  8 ;  Ivi,  10-12).  The  prophetic  order, 
instead  of  acting  as  a  check,  became  sharers  in  their 
corruption  (Jer.  v,  31 ;  Lam.  iv,  18;  Zeph.  iii,  4).  For 
the  most  part,  the  few  efforts  after  better  things  are  not 
the  result  uf  a  spontaneous  rcformatiun,  but  of  conform- 
ity to  the  wishes  of  a  reforming  king.  In  the  one  in- 
stance in  which  they  do  act  spontaneously — their  re- 
sistance to  the  usurpation  of  the  priest's  functions  by 
Uzziah— their  protest,  however  right  in  itself,  was  yet 
only  too  compatible  with  a  wrong  use  of  the  office 
which  they  claimed  as  belonging  exclusively  to  them- 
selves (2  Chron.  xxvi,  17).  The  discipline  of  the  Cap- 
tivity, however,  was  not  without  its  fruits,  A  large 
proportion  of  the  priests  had  either  perished  or  were 
content  to  remain  in  the  land  of  their  exile ;  but  those 
who  did  return  were  active  in  the  work  of  restoration. 
Under  Ezra  they  submitted  to  the  stem  duty  of  re- 


pudiating their  heathen  wives  (Ezra  z,  18, 19).    Thtv 
took  part — though  here  the  Levites  were  the  mote 
prominent — in  the  instruction  of  the  people  (iii,  2;  Keb. 
viii,  9-18).    The  root-evils,  however,  soon  reappeaRd. 
The  work  of  the  priesthood  was  made  the  iiutrumeat 
of  covetousness.    The  priests  of  the  time  of  Malacbi  re- 
quired payment  for  every  ministerial  act,  and  would  noi 
even  "  shut  the  doors"  or  "  kindle  fire"  for  luuight  (H aL 
i,  10).    They  "  corrupted  the  covenant  of  Levi"  (ii,  tX 
"The  idea  of  the  priest  as  the  angel,  the  meaaenger,  <k 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  was  forgotten  (ibid.  7;  comp,  £cele& 
V,  6).     The  inevitable  result  was  that  they  again  km. 
their  influence.    They  became  "  base  and  contemptible 
before  all  the  people"  (Mai.  ii,  9).    The  office  of  the 
scribe  rose  in  repute  as  that  of  the  priest  declined  (Jon, 
Judenth.  i,  87, 148).    The  sects  that  multiplied  daring 
the  last  three  centuries  of  the  national  life  of  Judaiaa 
were  proofs  that  the  established  order  had  failed  to  do 
its  work  in  maintaining  the  religious  life  of  the  people. 
No  great  changes  affected  the  outward  position  of  tbt 
priests  under  the   Persian  government.    When  that 
monarchy  fell  before  the  power  of  Alexander  they  wen 
ready  enough  to  transfer  their  allegiance.     Both  the 
Persian  government  and  Alexander  bad,  however,  re- 
spected the  religion  of  their  subjects,  and  the  former 
had  conferred  on  the  priests  immunities  from  taxatioa 
(Ezra  vi,  8,  9 ;  vii,  24 ;  Josephus,  Aiit.  xi,  8).     The  de- 
gree to  which  this  recognition  was  carried  by  the  im- 
mediate successors  of  Alexander  is  shown  by  the  work 
of  restoration  accomplished  by  Simon  the  son  of  Onias 
(Ecchis.  1, 12-20) ;  and  the  position  which  they  thus 
occupied  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  not  less  than  the 
devotion  with  which  his  zeal  inspired  them,  prepared 
them  doubtless  for  the  great  struggle  which  was  cosnii^. 
and  in  which,  under  the  priestly  Maccabees,  they  were 
the  chief  defenders  of  their  country's  freedom.     Some, 
indeed,  at  that  crisis  were  found  among  the  apoatalea. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Jason  (the  heathenized  form  (rf 
Joshua)  they  forsook  the  customs  of  their  fathers;  and 
they  who  as  priests  were  to  be  patterns  of  a  self-re- 
specting purity  left  their  work  in  the  Tem|de  to  nai 
naked  in  the  circus  which  the  Syrian  king  had  opened 
in  Jerusalem  (2  Mace  iv,  18, 14).    Some,  at  an  eariier 
period,  had  joined  the  schismatic  Onias  in  establishing 
a  rival  worship  (Josephus,  A  nt.  xii,  8,  4).     The  major- 
ity, however,  were  true-hearted;  and  the  Maccabcan 
struggle  which  left  the  government  of  the  oountry  in 
the  bauds  of  their  own  order,  and,  until  the  Roman  coo- 
quest,  with  a  certain  measure  of  independence,  mot 
have  given  to  the  higher  members  of  the  order  a  posi- 
tionofsecttrityand  influence.  The  martyr-spirit  showed 
itself  again  in  the  calmness  with  which  they  carried  oc 
the  mhiistrations  in  the  Temple,  when  Jerusalem  wa» 
besieged  by  Pompey,  till  they  were  slain  even  in  the  art 
of  sacrificing  (Josephus,  A  tU,  xiv,  4,  8 ;   War,  i,  7,  5). 
The  reign  of  Herod,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  the 
high-priesthood  was  kept  in  abeyance,  or  nsnafened 
from  one  to  another  at  the  wiU  of  one  who  was  an  alien 
by  birth  and  half  a  heathen  in  character,  most  have 
tended  to  depress  them. 

(3.)  Clotmg  Period, — It  will  be  interesting  to  bring 
together  the  few  facts  that  indicate  the  position  of  the 
priests  in  the  New-Test,  period  of  their  bistor%%  The 
division  into  four«nd-twenty  courses  is  still  maintained 
(Luke  i,  5 ;  Josephus,  Life,  1),  and  the  heada  of  thew 
courses,  together  with  those  who  have  held  the  bigh- 
priesthood  (the  office  no  longer  lasting  for  life),  are  "cfairf 
priests"  (opxu/M'f)  by  courtesy  (Carpzov.  App.  Crit.  p. 
102),  and  take  their  place  in  the  Sanhedrim.  The  num- 
ber scattered  throughout  Palestine  was,  as  haabeen  stated, 
very  large.  Of  these  the  greater  numberwere  poarand 
ignorant,  despised  by  the  more  powerful  noemben  cf 
their  own  order,  not  gaining  the  respect  or  aSectioa  «t 
the  pedple.  The  picture  of  cowardly  selfbhneas  in  the 
priest  of  the  parable  of  Luke  x,  31  can  hardly  hf 
thought  of  as  other  than  a  representative  one,  indi- 
cating the  estimate  commonly  and  truly  formed  of  the 
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ckuBCter  of  the  elm.  The  priestly  order,  like  the  na- 
tion, WIS  divided  between  contending  sects.  The  influ- 
ence of  Uyrcanus,  himself  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  a 
dadducee  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  10, 6),  had  probably  made 
the  tenets  of  that  party  popular  among  the  wealthier 
and  more  powerful  members,  and  the  chief-priests  of  the 
Gospels  and  the  Acts,  the  whole  dpxupariKdv  ycvof 
(Acts  iv,  1,  6;  V,  17),  were  apparently  consistent  Sad- 
ducees,  sometimes  combining  with  the  Pharisees  in  the 
Sanhedrim,  sometimes  thwarted  by  them,  in  persecuting 
the  followers  of  Jesus  because  they  preached  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead.  The  great  multitude  (px\oc),  on 
the  other  hand,  who  received  that  testimony  (vi,  7) 
must  hare  been  free  from  or  must  hare  overcome  Sad- 
diioean  prejudices.  It  was  not  strange  that  those  who 
did  not  welcome  the  truth  which  would  hare  raised 
them  to  a  higher  life  should  sink  lower  and  lower  into 
an  ignorant  and  ferocious  fanaticism.  Few  stranger 
contrasts  meet  us  in  the  history  of  religion  than  that 
presented  in  the  life  of  the  priesthood  in  the  last  half- 
ctntuiT  of  the  Temple — now  going  through  the  solemn 
sacrificial  rites  and  joining  in  the  noblest  hymus,  now 
raising  a  fiertte  clamor  at  anything  which  seemed  to 
them  a  profanation  of  the  sanctuary,  and  rushing  to 
dash  out  the  brains  of  the  bold  or  incautious  intruder, 
or  of  one  of  their  own  order  who  might  enter  while 
under  some  ceremonial  defilement,  or  with  a  half-hu- 
morous cruelty  setting  fire  to  the  clothes  of  the  Levites 
who  were  found  sleeping  when  they  ought  to  have  been 
watching  at  their  posts  (Lightfoot,  Temple  Service,  ch.  i). 
ITie  rivalry  which  led  the  I^eritcs  to  claim  pririleges 
which  had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  priests  has  already 
been  noticed.  See  Levitb.  In  the  scenes  of  the  last 
tragedy  of  Jewish  history  the  order  passes  away,  with- 
out honor, "  dying  as  a  fool  dieth."  The  high-priest- 
hood is  given  to  the  lowest  and  vilest  of  the  adherents 
oftbe  frenzied  Zealots  (.Tosephus,  IKur,  ir,  3, 6).  Other 
priests  appear  as  deserting  to  the  enemy  (ibid,  ri,  6,  1). 
It  is  from  a  priest  that  Titus  receires  the  lamps,  and 
gems,  and  costly  raiment  of  the  sanctuary  (ibid,  r  i,  8, 8). 
Priests  report  to  their  conquerors  the  terrible  utterance 
"  Let  us  depart"  on  the  last  Pentecost  erer  celebrated  in 
the  Temple  [ibid,  ri,  5,  3).  It  is  a  priest  who  fills  up 
the  degradation  of  his  order  by  dwelling  on  the  fall  of 
bis  country  with  a  cold-blooded  satisfaction,  and  finding 
in  Titus  the  fulfilment  of  the  Messianic  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Test.  (ibid,  ri,  5, 4).  The  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem dcprired  the  order  at  one  blow  of  all  but  an  honor- 
ary distinction.  Their  occupation  was  gone.  Many 
bmilies  must  hare  altogether  lost  their  genealogies. 
Those  who  still  prided  themselves  on  their  descent  were 
no  longer  safe  against  the  claims  of  pretenders.  The 
jeabosies  of  the  lettered  class,  which  had  been  kept 
mder  some  restraint  as  long  as  the  Temple  stood,  now 
had  full  play,  and  the  intluence  of  the  rabbins  increased 
with  the  fall  of  the  priesthood.  The  position  of  the 
priests  in  medisval  and  modem  Judaism  has  never  risen 
above  that  of  complimentary  recognition.  Those  who 
claim  to  take  their  place  among  the  sons  of  Aaron  are 
entitled  to' receive  the  redemption-money  of  the  first- 
bom,  to  take  the  law  from  its  chest,  and  to  pronounce 
the  benediction  in  the  synagogues  (Ugolino,  xii,  48). 

rV.  Selalion  of  the  Jewiah  Priesthood  to  the  Christian 
Mimttry. — The  language  of  the  New-Test,  writers  in 
Illation  to  the  priesthood  ought  not  to  be  passed  over. 
They  recognise  in  Christ  the  first-born,  the  king,  the 
Anointed,  the  representative  of  the  true  primeval  priest- 
hood after  the  order  of  Melchizedek  (Heb.  rii,  riii), 
from  which  that  of  Aaron,  howerer  necessary  for  the 
time,  is  now  seen  to  have  been  a  deflection.  But  there 
is  00  trace  of  an  order  in  the  new  Christian  society 
bearing  the  name  and  exercising  functions  like  those 
of  the  priests  of  the  older  Covenant.  The  synagogue, 
>nd  not  the  Temple,  furnishes,  the  pattern  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Church.  The  idea  which  perrades 
the  teaching  of  the  Epistles  is  that  of  a  universal  priest- 
hood.   AU  true  believers  are  made  kings  and  priests 


(Rev.  i,  6;  1  Pet.  ii,  9),  offer  spiritual  sacrifices  (Rom. 
xii,  1),  may  draw  near,  may  enter  into  the  holiest  (Heb. 
X,  19-22),  as  having  received  a  true  priestly  consecra- 
tion. They,  too,  have  been  washed  and  sprinkled  as 
the  sons  of  Aaron  were  (x,  22).  It  was  the  thought  of 
a  succeeding  age  that  the  old  classification  of  the  high- 
priest,  priests,  aud  Levites  was  reproduced  in  the  bish- 
ops, priests,  and  deacons  of  the  Christian  Church.  The 
history  of  language  presents  few  stranger  facts  than 
those  connected  with  these  words.  Priest,  our  only 
equivalent  for  Upcv£,  comes  to  us  from  the  word  which 
was  chosen  because  it  excluded  the  idea  of  a  sacerdotal 
character.  Bishop  has  narrowly  escaped  a  like  perver- 
sion, occurring  as  it  does  constantly  in  Wiclifs  ver- 
sion as  the  translation  of  dpxupivc  (e.  g.  John  xriii, 
15;  Heb.  riii,  1).  The  idea  which  was  thus  expressed 
rested,  it  is  true,  on  the  broad  analogy  of  a  threefold 
gradation,  and  the  terms  "  priest,"  "  altar,"  "  sacrifice," 
might  be  used  without  involving  more  than  a  legiti- 
mate symbolism ;  but  they  brought  with  them  the  in- 
evitable danger  of  reproducing  and  perpetuating  in  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church  many  of  the  feelings 
which  belonged  to  Judaism,  and  ought  to  have  been 
left  behind  with  it.  If  the  evil  has  not  proved  so  fatal 
to  the  life  of  Christendom  as  it  might  have  done,  it  is 
because  no  bishop  or  pope,  however  much  he  might 
exaggerate  the  harmony  of  the  two  systems,  has  ever 
dreamed  of  making  the  Christian  priesthood  hereditarj'. 
We  have  perhaps  reason  to  be  thankful  that  two  erront 
tend  to  neutralize  each  other,  and  that  the  age  which 
witnessed  the  most  extravagant  sacerdotalism  was  one 
in  which  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  first  exalted, 
then  urged,  and  at  last  enforced. 

V.  Literature. — For  the  similarity  in  the  religion  of 
ancient  Greece,  see  Potter,  Arehaotoffia  (Lond.  1775), 
i,  202;  of  ancient  Rome,  Adam,  Anliquilies  (Edinb. 
1791),  p.  293,  §  Ministri  Sacroruro.  For  the  resem- 
blances between  the  religious  customs  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  those  of  the  Jews,  we  refer  especiallv  to 
Kitto,  Pictorial  History  of  Palestine  (Lond.  1844).  'Ou 
the  Hebrew  priesthood  in  general,  see  KUper,  Vas 
Priesterthum  dea  AUea  Bundes  (Berl.  1865).  For  par- 
ticular topics,  see  Kiesling,  De  Leifibut  Mos.  circa  Sa- 
cerd.  Vilio  Corporis  laboranles;  Kail,  De  Morbis  Sa- 
eerdot,  V.  T.  ex  Ministerii  ear.  CmiditioHe  oriuudis  (Hafn. 
1745) ;  Jablonskii  Pantheon,  Proleg.  §  29, 41 ,  43 ;  Munch. 
De  Matrimonio  Sacerd.  V,  T.  cum  FHiub.  Sacer.  (No- 
rimb.  1747) ;  Kohl,  De  .^tale,  etc.  (Lips.  1785) ;  Rechen- 
berg,  id.  (ibid.  1760) ;  Stiebritz,  De  Sacerdotum  Vitiis 
Corpore  (Hal.  1742) ;  Curtiss,  The  Levitical  Priests 
(Lond.  1877).  For  the  theology  of  the  subject,  see  Dr. 
J.  P.  Smith,  Discourses  on  the  Sacrifice  ami  Priesthooil 
of  Christ  (Lond.  1842) ;  Jardine,  Chistian  Sacerdotal- 
ism (ibid.  1871).  See  also  the  works  cited'by  Danz, 
Worterbuch,  s.  v.  Priester;  Darling,  Cydopadia  Bibli- 
ographica,  roL  i,  coL  1812. 

PRIEST  is  a  contraction  of  the  word  presbyter  (Greek 
vptopvnpot),  and  is  derived  probably  from  the  old 
French  or  Norman  prestre.  It  was  in  the  Saxon,  first 
preosi,  later  prett.  The  German  and  Dutch  words 
are  priester ;  the  modem  French,  preire ;  the  Italian, 
prete ;  but  the  Spanish  is  most  like  the  original  form — 
it  is  preMtero.  In  its  most  general  signification,  the 
word  is  the  title  of  a  minister  of  public  worship,  but  is 
specially  applied  to  the  minister  of  sacrifice  or  other 
mediatorial  offices.  In  the  early  history  of  mankind, 
the  functions  of  the  priest  seem  to  hare  commonly  been 
discharged  by  the  head  of  each  family ;  but,  on  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  family  into  the  state,  the  oflice  of  priest 
became  a  public  one,  which  absorbed  the  duties  as  well 
as  the  privileges  which  before  belonged  to  the  heads  of 
the  separate  families  or  communities.  It  thus  came  to 
pass  that  in  many  instances  the  priestly  oSice  was  asso- 
ciated with  that  of  the  sorereign,  whaterer  might  be 
the  particular  form  of  sorereignty.  But  in  many  re- 
ligious and  political  bodies,  also,  the  orders  were  main- 
tained in  complete  independence,  and  the  priests  formetl 
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a  distinct,  and,  generally  speaking,  a  privileged  class. 
See  Eovpi-;  Hinduism.  The  priestly  order,  in  most 
of  Che  ancient  religions,  included  a  graduated  hierarchy ; 
and  to  the  chief,  whatever  was  his  title,  were  assigned 
the  most  solemn  of  the  religious  offices  intrusted  to  the 
body.     Compare  the  preceding  article. 

In  the  Christian  Church  the  word  has  been  used  in 
place  of  the  two  Greek  words  (1)  irpiixjiiTcpoc,  which 
really  signifies  an  elder,  and  (2)  Upfic,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  Latin  tacerdot,  i.  e.  one  who  offers  sacri- 
fice— words  which  are  exceedingly  dissimilar  in  mean- 
ing, but,  used  in  this  indiscriminate  manner,  convey  a 
false  idea  as  to  the  respective  offices  of  priat  and 
preacher.  The  Christian  preacher  or  minister  answers 
rather  to  the  ancient  prophet  than  to  the  Old-Testament 
priest.  As  iiptic  means  one  who  offert  taciificet,  and 
as  sacrifices  have  been  abolished  since  the  offering  of 
the  one  perfect  and  all-sufficient  Sacrifice,  it  follows 
that,  in  the  strict  and  official  sense,  there  are  no  "sacri- 
ficers"  under  the  New-Testament  or  Christian  dispensa- 
tion. If,  therefore,  the  claims  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Church  are  made  to  rest  upon  a  precise  analogy  to  those 
founded  upon  the  priestly  functions  of  au  abrogated  dis- 
pensation, it  surely  becomes  the  advocates  of  such  claims 
to  prove  from  the  Christian  Institute  that  the  conceived 
analogy  exists.  But  where  is  the  proof?  There  is  not 
a  single  passage  in  "  the  book"  of  apostles  and  evangel- 
ists to  support  the  assumption.  Nowhere  are  the  min- 
isters of  the  Uospel  represented  as  "sacrificers;"  no- 
where is  provision  made  for  such  a  succession,  as  in  any 
respect  similar  to  the  Levitical,  and  still  less  the  Aaron- 
ical  priesthood.  To  the  prophets,  and  rulers  of  the 
synagogues,  it  is  admitted  that  there  are  allusions  de- 
scriptive of  ministerial  duties ;  fur  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion was  the  appropriate  business  of  these  ecclesiastical 
functionaries,  and  not  performing  the  services  of  a  pre- 
scribed ritual.  But  sacerdotal  dignities  are  nowhere 
ascribed  to  Christian  presbyters. 

The  priesthood,  as  a  religious  outer,  perished  with 
Judaism.  The  priesthood  was  the  shadow,  and  disap- 
peared when  the  substance  came.  As  a  mediator,  Je- 
sus Christ  is  the  only  priest ;  as  a  servant  of  Uod,  whose 
iluty  it  is  to  consecrate  his  full  time  and  energies  and 
thoughts  to  the  divine  service,  every  Christian  is  a 
•'priest  unto  (Jotl."  The  New  Testament,  therefore, 
contains  no  hint  of  any  priest,  nor  of  any  officer  answer- 
ing to  a  priest,  in  the  early  Church ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, contains  many  passages  which  teach  more  or  less 
directly  and  distinctly  that  the  priesthood  of  the  class 
is  merged  in  the  priestly  character  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
that  of  the  whole  discipleship  (comp.  Heb.  ii,  17;  iii,  1 ; 
iv,  14 ;  v,  5-10 ;  vii,  27,  28 ;  x,  1 1,  12 ;  Rev.  v,  10).  It 
is  very  clear  that  the  apostles,  when  they  so  plainly  as- 
sert the  abolition  of  sacrifices  since  the  offering  of  the 
one  perfect  and  all-sufficient  -Sacrifice,  could  never  intend 
to  institute  such  an  office  as  a  tncrifirinff  priest.  When 
they  use  the  term,  they  apply  it  to  Christ  alone.  The 
office  of  a  Christian  pastor  is  not  to  atone,  but  to  preach 
the  atonement.  In  Rom.  xv,  IC  the  application  of  the 
term  by  the  apostle  Paul  is  figurative.  The  modem 
minister  answers  rather  to  the  ancient  prophet  than  to 
the  ancient  priest.  At  least  this  is  the  universal  opin- 
ion of  nearly  all  Protestant  Christendom,  though  some 
relics  of  the  old  priestly  idea  of  a  special  sacerdotal  or- 
der, with  peculiar  privileges  snd  prerogatives,  and  pos- 
sessing peculiar  holiness,  still  linger  in  the  Church. 

The  advocates  of  hierarchical  claims,  whether  Rom- 
ish, Greek,  or  Protestant  Christians,  assume  that  min- 
isters are  entille<l  to  be  regarded  as  succeeding  to  the 
same  relation  to  the  Church  with  that  which  was  sus- 
tained by  the  priesthood  under  the  Jewish  economy. 
Hence  the  terms  and  offices  peculiar  to  the  ancient 
priests  are  conceived  to  be  analogous  to  the  functions 
and  designations  of  the  Christian  ministry.  On  this 
assumption,  it  is  contended  that  the  duties  performed 
and  the  authority  exercised  under  the  direct  sanction 
of  the  Most  High  are  now  transferred  to  those  who  are 


duly  qaalifled,  by  a  certain  order  of  succeasioo,  to  dis- 
cbarge the  offices  of  the  ministry  under  the  preseot  di»- 
pensation.    In  the  grades  of  the  hierarchy  the  priest- 
hood is  second  in  order  only  to  that  of  bishop.    Bishops 
and  priests  possess  the  same  priestly  authority,  but  the 
bishop  has  the  power  of  transmitting  it  to  others,  which 
an  ordinary  priest  cannot  do.    The  priest  is  regarded  as 
the  ordinary  minister  of  the  Eucharist,  whether  as  i 
sacrament  or  as  a  sacrifice ;  of  baptism,  penance,  and 
extreme  unction;  and  although  the  contracting  partiK 
aie  held  in  the  modem  schools  to  be  Ibemselves  the 
ministers  of  marriage,  the  priest  is  regarded  by  all 
schools  of  Roman  divines  as  at  least  the  normal  and 
official  witness  of  its  celebration.     The  priest  is  also 
officially  charged  with  the  instruction  of  the  peojJe  and 
the  direction  of  their  spirittial  concerns,  and,  by  long- 
established  use,  special  districts,  called  parishes  (q.  v.). 
are  assigned  to  priests,  within  which  they  are  intrutteil 
with  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  spiritual  wants  of 
all  the  inhabitants.    The  holy  order  of  priesthood  can 
only  be  conferred  by  a  bishop,  and  he  is  ordinarily  as- 
sisted by  two  or  more  priests,  who,  in  common  with  the 
bishop,  impose  hands  on  the  candidate.     The  rest  of 
the  ceremonial  of  ordination  consists  in  investing  the 
candidate  with  the  sacred  instruments  and  ornaments 
of  his  order,  anointing  his  hands,  and  reciting  certain 
prayers  significant  of  the  gifts  and  the  duties  of  the  of- 
fice.   Ucns  defines  the  priesthood  as  "  a  sacred  order  aiut 
sacrament,  in  which  power  is  conferred  of  consecrating 
the  body  of  Christ,  of  remitting  sins,  and  of  adminis- 
tering certain  other  sacraments,"     Accordingly,  at  the 
consecration  of  a  priest,  after  unction  and  prayer,  the 
chalice,  with  wine  and  water,  and  the  paten  upon  it 
with  the  host,  are  given  to  him,  with  these  awful  wotdK 
"  Receive  power  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  God,  and  to  cel- 
ebrate mass  for  the  living  and  the  dead,"     Moreover. 
he  receives  formally  the  power  to  forgive  sins.     The 
distinguishing  vestment  of  the  priest  is  the  ckamtblf 
(Lat.  pUimta).    In  Roman  Catholic  countries,  priests 
wear  even  in  public  a  distinctive  dre^s. 
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In  some  portions  of  the  Episcopal  Church  the  idea  i; 
maintained  that  the  n)odem  clergyman  is  the  succes- 
sor of  the  ancient  priest,  because  this  term  u  used  in  the 
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Pnyer-book  to  designate  the  derical  office.  Says  Fluy- 
der:  "The  Greek  and  Latin  words  which  we  translate 
'ftiaiC  are  derived  rrom  words  that  signify  holy ;  and 
so  the  word  priest,  according  to  the  etymology,  signi- 
ties  him  whose  mere  charge  and  function  are  about  holy 
things,  and  therefore  seems  to  )>e  a  most  proper  word 
to  him  who  is  set  apart  to  the  holy  public  service  and 
worship  of  God,  especially  when  he  is  in  the  actual 
ministration  of  holy  things.  If  it  be  objected  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word,  it  signifies 
him  that  offers  up  a  tacrifice,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
allowed  to  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  who  hath  no  sacri- 
fice to  offer,  it  is  answered  that  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  have  sacrifices  to  offer  (1  Pet.  ii,  5):  'Ye  are 
built  op  a  spiritual  house,  an  holy  priesthood,  to  offer 
up  spiritual  sacrifices  of  prayer,  praises,  thanksgiving,' 
etc  In  respect  of  these,  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
may  safely,  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  be  called  priests ; 
and  in  a  more  eminent  manner  than  other  Christians, 
because  they  are  taken  from  among  men  to  offer  np 
ihese  sacrifices  for  others.  But  besides  these  spiritual 
sacrifices  mentioned,  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  have 
another  sacrifice  to  offer,  viz.  the  unbloody  sacrifice,  as 
it  was  anciently  called,  the  commemorative  sacrifice  of 
the  blood  of  Christ,  which  does  as  really  and  truly  show 
(irth  the  death  of  Christ  as  those  sacrifices  under  the 
law  did;  and  in  respect  of  this  sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist, 
■be  ancients  have  usually  called  those  that  offer  it  up 
priests."  See  Killen,  A  ncient  Church,  p.  644 ;  Marten- 
Mn,  Dogmatics ;  Fairbairn,  Typology ;  Calvin,  Imti- 
tules;  Coleman,  Manual  on  Prelacy  and  BilualUm,  p, 
167  sq.;  Straiten,  Book  of  the  Priesthood;  Howitt,  On 
Priatcrafi;  Dwight,  Thtology;  Schaff,  HiM.  of  the 
Apotl.  Church ;  Elliott,  Delimalion  of  Romanum  (see 
Index);  Sumner,  Prmeipla  at  Staie  (Lond.  1868,  8vo), 
f h.  iii ;  Christum  Qiiar.  April,  1878,  art.  iv ;  ^feth,  Qaar. 
Sm.  July,  1873,  art.  ii;  Sludim  u.  Kritikm,  1862,  No.  1 ; 
Baft.  iuar.  Oct,  1870;  Christian  Monthly,  Feb.  1865, 
pul88.  See  BI.4HOP;  Clergy;  Preachkr.  (J.  U.W.) 
Priestley,  Joaepll,  LL.D.,  one  of  the  most  noted 
of  the  English  deists  of  the  18tb  century,  and  a  scientist 
of  great  celebrity,  was  bom  of  bumble  but  honorable 
parentage  at  Fieldhead,  March  13, 1738,  old  style.  His 
mother  dying  when  he  was  six  years  of  age,  he  was 
adapted  by  a  paternal  aunt,  Mrs.  Kcighley,  by  whom  he 
was  sent  to  a  free  grammar-schiiol  in  the  neighborhood, 
where  he  was  taught  the  Latin  language  and  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Greek.  His  vacations  were  devoted  to  the 
itody  of  Hebrew  under  a  dissenting  minister ;  and  when 
he  had  acquired  some  proficiency  in  this  language  he 
commenced  and  made  considerable  progress  in  the  Chal- 
dee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  Ill-health,  however,  led  him  to 
abandon  for  a  while  his  classical  studies,  and  he  gave 
himself  to  mercantile  pursuits.  Though  obliged  to  leave 
Khool,  he  yet  continued  his  studies.  Without  the  aid 
of  a  master,  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of  French, 
Italian,  and  German.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  (1752)  he 
reeamed  work  as  a  theological  student  in  the  dissenting 
academy  at  Daventry.  His  parents,  who  were  both 
»f  the  Calvinistic  persuasion,  as  well  as  his  aunt,  had 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  inculcafing  the  importance 
of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine.  At  the  academy  he  found 
both  the  professors  and  students  greatly  agitated  upon 
most  theological  questions  which  were  deemed  of  much 
importance,  such  as  liberty  and  necessity,  the  sleep  of 
the  goul,  etc,  and  kindred  articles  of  orthodoxy  and  her- 
esy. These  were  the  topics  of  animated  and  frequent 
diacusaon.  The  spirit  of  controversy  thus  excited  was 
in  Mme  measure  fostered  by  the  plan  for  regulating  their 
studies,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Doddridge.  It  specified  cer- 
tain works  CD  both  sides  of  every  question  which  the 
students  were  required  to  peruse  and  form  an  abridg- 
ment of  for  their  future  use.  Before  the  lapse  of  many 
months  Priestley  conceived  himself  called  upon  to  re- 
noonee  the  greater  number  of  the  theological  and  meta- 
phvocal  opinions  which  he  had  imbibed  in  early  youth, 
and  thos,  he  himself  obeerves, "  I  came  to  embrace  what 


is  generally  called  the  heterodox  side  of  the  question; 
.  ,  .  but  notwithstanding  the  great  freedom  of  our  de- 
bates, the  extreme  of  heresy  among  us  was  Arianism,  and 
all  of  us,  I  believe,  left  the  academy  with  a  belief,  more 
or  less  qualified,  of  the  doctrineof  the  Atonement."  His 
waywardness  did  not  interfere  with  his  graduation,  and 
in  1756  he  became  assistant  minister  to  an  Independent 
congregation  at  Needham-Market,  in  Suffolk.  Here  he 
made  himself  unpopular  by  renouncing  the  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement,  and  in  three  years  left,  in  rather  bad 
repute  because  of  his  heresy.  He  found  a  temporary 
engagement  at  Nantwich,  hi  Cheshire,  but  was  again 
unpopular,  and  next  engaged  in  teaching  with  some 
success,  and  was  finally  chosen  professor  of  belles-lettres 
in  Warringtun  Academy.  During  the  ten  years  fol- 
lowing he  produced  half  a  dozen  thoughtful  works  on 
widely  varying  subjects — works  which  of  themselves 
would  have  given  him  enduring  fame.  He  busied  him- 
self in  politics,  too,  and  became  known  as  a  vigorous 
lecturer.  He  was  still  poor,  but  by  dint  of  strict  econ- 
omy he  had  secured  an  air-pump  and  an  electrical  ma- 
chine, and  had.already  begun  bis  scientific  researches. 

While  at  Needham  he  composed  his  work  entitled 
The  /Scripture  Doctrine  of  Remuum,  ichicA  thaws  that 
the  Deadh  of  Christ  it  no  proper  Sacrifice  tun-  Satisfac- 
tion for  Sin  I  but  that  Pardon  it  ditpented  solely  on  ac- 
count of  a  Personal  Repentance  of  the  Sinner,  It  was 
published  in  1761.  He  seems  to  have  rejected  all  the- 
ological dogmas  which  appeared  to  him  to  rest  solely 
upon  the  interpretation  put  upon  certain  passages  of  the 
Bible  by  ecclesiastical  authority.  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  that  these  doctrinal  errors  produced  any  morally 
evil  results.  A  visit  to  the  metropolis  was  the  occasion 
of  his  introduction  to  our  own  celebrated  countryman, 
Dr.  Franklin,  Dr.  Price,  and  others.  To  the  first  of 
these  he  communicated  his  idea  of  writing  a  historical 
account  of  electrical  discoveries,  if  provided  with  the 
requisite  books.  These  Dr.  Franklin  undertook  to  pro- 
cure, and  before  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  Priestley 
submitted  to  him  the  plan  of  the  work  he  sent  him  a 
copy  of  it  in  print,  though  five  hours  of  every  day  had 
been  occupied  in  public  or  private  teaching,  besides 
which  he  had  kept  up  an  active  philosophical  corre- 
spondence. The  title  of  this  work  is  The  History  and 
Present  Stale  of  Electricity,  with  Original  £rperimfnts 
(1767;  3d  ed.  1775).  By  his  devotion  to  learning  and 
his  persistent  scrutiny  of  nature,  Priestley  now  unrav- 
elled many  a  tangled  web  of  science,  and  it  was  his  to 
make  the  most  valuable  discovery  in  science  of  the  last 
century;  but  as  he  drew  nearer  natural  truth,  he  be- 
came more  and  more,  though  perhaps  unconsciously,  es- 
tranged from  revealed  truth,  and  by  a  hot  temper  and 
hasty  utterances  alienated  his  best  friends.  A  disagree- 
ment between  the  trustees  and  professors  of  the  academy 
led  to  his  relinquishing  the  appointment  at  Warrington 
in  1767.  His  next  engagement  was  with  a  large  congre- 
gation at  Mill-Hill  Chapel,  Leeds,  where  his  theological 
inquiries  were  resumed,  and  several  works  of  the  kind 
composed,  pbiefiy  of  a  controversial  character.  The 
vicinity  of  his  dwelling  to  a  public  brewery  was  the 
occasion  of  his  attention  being  directed  to  pneumatic 
chemistry,  the  consideration  of  which  he  commenced  in 
1768,  and  subsequently  prosecuted  with  great  success. 
His  first  publication  on  this  subject  was  a  pamphlet  on 
fmpregnating  Heater  with  Fixed  A  ir  (1772) ;  the  same 
year  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  bis  Obser- 
vations on  Different  Kinds  of  Air,  to  which  the  Copley 
medal  was  awarded  in  1773.  He  originated  other  modes 
of  investigation  now  pursned,  and,  indeed,  nearly  all 
that  is  known  of  the  gases  has  its  foundation  in  the  dis- 
coveries he  made.  He  discovered  oxygen  gas,  nitrons 
gas,  nitrous-oxide  gas,  nitrous  vapor,  carbonic-oxide 
gas,  sulphurons-oxide  gas,  fluoric-acid  ga^  muriatic  gas, 
and  ammoniacal  gas.  The  discovery  of  oxygen  alone 
rivalled  in  importance  the  great  discovery  of  gravita- 
tion by  Newton  in  the  preceding  century.  The  pneu- 
inatic  trough,  a  vessel  by  means  of  which  chemists  col- 
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lect  giu,  waa  alao  in  good  part  invented  by  Priestley. 
He  experimented  untiringly,  and  gave  to  the  world  a 
detailed  account  of  almost  every  observation  he  made. 
For  a  time  he  waa  the  idol  of  men  of  science.  All  Eu- 
rope did  him  honor.  .\t  the  height  of  his  reputation  he 
became  companion  to  the  earl  of  .Shelbume,  with  whom 
he  travelled  extensively  on  the  Continent.  Me  remained 
with  that  nobleman  seven  years,  at  the  end  of  which,  in 
1789,  receiving  a  pension,  he  settled  in  Birmingham, 
where  he  proceeded  actively  with  his  philosophical  and 
theological  researches,  and  was  also  appointed  pastor  to 
a  dissenting  congregation.  Having  been  told  by  cer- 
tain Parisian  savans  that  he  was  the  only  man  they 
had  ever  known,  of  any  understanding,  who  believed  in 
Christianity,  he  wrote,  in  reply,  the  Letter!  to  a  Philo- 
Kophical  Unbeliever  (1780),  and  various  other  works  con- 
Mining  criticiams  on  the  doctrines  of  Hume  and  others. 
His  public  position  was  now  rather  a  hard  one;  for 
while  laughed  at  in  Paris  as  a  believer,  at  home  he  was 
branded  as  an  atheist.  To  escape  the  odium  arising 
from  [he  latter  imputation,  he  published  his  IHaquui- 
lion  relating  to  Matter  and  Spirit.  In  tl^is  work,  while 
he  partly  materializes  spirit,  he  at  the  same  time  partly 
spiritualizes  matter.  He  holds,  however,  that  our  hopes 
nf  resurrection  must  rest  solely  on  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian revelation,  and  that  scientifically  tbey  have  no 
demonstration  whatever.  The  doctrines  of  a  Revelation 
and  a  Resurrection  appear  with  him  to  have  supported 
one  another.  He  believed  in  a  Revelation,  because  it 
declared  a  Resurrection;  and  he  believed  in  a  Resur- 
rection, because  he  found  it  declared  in  the  Revelation. 
Yet  in  his  Introductory  Dissertation  to  Hartley's  Obser- 
vations on  Man  be  expressed  doubu  again  concerning 
the  immateriality  of  the  sentient  principle  in  man ;  and 
in  the  Doctrine  of  Necessity — another  elucidation  of 
Hartley  (q.  v.) — published  about  the  same  time,  largely 
denied  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Revelation.  But  among 
the  many  points  of  Church  dogma  called  in  question  or 
altogether  repudiated,  Dr.  Priestley  thus  far  had  not 
openly  touched  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  In  1782  he 
published  his  History  of  the  Corruptions  of  Christianity 
(2  vols.  8vo).  A  refutation  of  the  arguments  contained 
in  this  work  was  proposed  for  one  of  the  Hague  prize 
essays ;  and  in  1785  the  work  itself  was  burned  by  the 
common  hangman  in  the  city  of  Dort.  Next  came  a 
History  of  Early  Opinions  concerning  Jesus  Christ  (1786, 
4  vols.  8vo),  but  it  failed  to  make  any  impression  in  the 
literary  or  theological  world.  His  previous  writings, 
however,  gave  rise  to  a  lively  literary  warfare  between 
Priestley  and  Dr.  Hotslcy.  The  principal  subjects  dis- 
cussed were  the  doctrines  of  Free  Will,  Materialism,  and 
Unitarianism.  The  victory  in  this  controversy  will  prob- 
ably be  awarded  by  most  men  in  accordance  with  their 
own  preconceived  views  on  the  questions  at  issue.  In 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Price,  dated  Jan.  27, 1791,  Priestley  says : 
"  With  respect  to  the  Chnrch,  with  which  you  have  med- 
dled but  little,  I  have  long  since  drawn  the  sword  and 
thrown  away  the  scabbard,  and  am  very  easy  about  the 
consequences."  While  it  was  a  source  of  wonder  to  the 
savans  of  the  Continent  that  such  a  man  could  believe  in 
a  God  at  all,  his  want  of  belief  shocked  the  better  class 
of  his  countrymen,  who,  although  at  the  time  sadly  lax 
in  morals,  were  scrupulous  in  their  adherence  to  ortho- 
doxy. But  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  dealing  with 
churchmen :  hie  object  was  to  obtain  for  the  dissenters 
what  he  considered  to  be  their  rights,  and  in  the  pur- 
suit of  which  he  publuhed  about  twenty  volumes.  He 
attacked  certain  positions  relating  to  the  dissenters  in 
Blackstone's  Commentaries  with  a  vigor  and  acrimony 
which  seems  to  have  surprised  his  adversary.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  avowedly  partial  to  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  as  he  was  a  man  of  strong  speech  and  sting- 
ing pen,  be  soon  excited  the  hatred  of  the  High-Church 
and  Tory  party.  The  agitation  of  the  populace  had 
already  found  vent  in  riots,  and  in  the  month  of  July 
Dr.  Priestley's  house,  library,  manuscripts,  and  costly 
apparatus  were  committed  to  the  flames  by  an  angry 


mob.  HIa  papera,  torn  in  scrape,  carpeted  the  toads 
around  his  desolated  home,  and  he  was  exposed  to  great 
personal  danger.  He  quitted  Birmingham  for  Hack- 
ney, where  he  became  the  successor  of  his  deceased  friend 
Dr.  Price  (q.  v.),  and  so  far  as  mmey  could  restore  what 
he  had  lost,  it  was  liberally  given.  Bat  his  aeiitiments 
were  unchanged,  and  be  was  none  the  less  outgpokes 
because  of  misuse ;  and  at  last,  conceiving  himself  to  be 
insecure  against  popular  rage,  he  embarked  for  America. 

In  the  United  States  he  was  received  with  enthu- 
siasm as  a  martyr  to  republican  principles.  He  was 
offered  a  professor's  chair  in  Philadelphia,  which,  how- 
ever, he  declined— for,  notwithstanding  bis  unparalleled 
attainments,  he  modestly  felt  the  want  of  an  early  sys- 
tematic training  in  the  sciences — and,  retiring  to  Nor- 
thumberland, be  was  soon  again  absorbed  in  his  stodies. 
But  even  here  before  long  he  was  in  the  midat  of  bitter 
controversy.  He  had  contemplated  no  difficulty  in  fonn- 
ing  a  Unitarian  congregation  in  America ;  but  in  this  he 
was  greatly  disappointed.  He  found  that  the  majority 
disregarded  religion,  and  those  who  paid  any  attention 
to  it  were  more  afraid  of  his  doctrines  than  desirous  of 
hearing  them.  By  the  American  government,  the  for- 
mer democratic  spirit  of  which  bad  subsided,  he  was 
looked  upon  as  a  spy  in  the  interest  of  France.  The 
democracy  he  esponsed  was  unpalatably  French,  the  in- 
consistency of  his  religious  doctrines  laid  him  open  to 
ridicule,  and,  as  he  could  not  long  remain  silent,  a  host 
of  critics  was  soon  arrayed  against  him.  Mis  later 
writings  were  mostly  in  defence  of  his  doctrines  and 
discoveriea,  and  his  experiments  in  America  did  net 
prove  as  successful  as  those  of  bis  earlier  yean  To  the 
day  of  his  death  he  continued  to  pursue  his  literary  and 
scientific  pursuits  with  as  much  ardor  as  he  had  shown 
at  any  period  of  his  active  life.  He  died  Feb.  6, 1804, 
expressing  the  satisfaction  he  derived  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  led  a  useful  life  and  the  confidence 
he  felt  in  a  future  state  in  a  happy  immortality.  When 
his  death  became  known  in  Paris,  his  iloge  was  read  by 
Cuvier  before  the  National  Institute. 

Priestley  has  given  us  his  autobiography  down  to 
March  24, 1795.  He  was  a  man  of  irreproachable  moral 
and  domestic  character,  remarkable  for  zeal,  for  truth, 
patience,  and  in  his  maturer  years  for  serenity  of  tem- 
per. He  appears  to  have  been  fearless  in  proclaim- 
ing bis  convictions,  whether  theological,  political,  or 
scientific  Few  men  in  modem  times  have  written  so 
much,  or  with  such  facility ;  yet  he  seldom  spent  more 
than  six  or  eight  hours  a  day  in  any  labor  which  re- 
quired much  mental  exertion.  A  habit  of  regularity  ex- 
tended itself  to  all  his  studies.  He  never  read  a  book 
without  determining  in  his  own  mind  when  he  would 
finish  it ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  every  year  he  arranged 
the  plan  of  his  literary  pursuits  and  scientific  researches. 
He  labored  under  a  great  defect,  which,  however,  waa 
not  a  very  considerable  impediment  to  his  progress.  He 
sometimes  lost  all  ideas  both  of  persons  and  things  with 
which  he  had  been  conversant.  He  alwa\-B  did  imme- 
diately what  he  had  to  perform.  Though  he  rose  eariy 
and  despatched  his  more  serious  pursuits  in  the  morn- 
ing, yet  he  was  as  well  qualified  for  mental  exertion  at 
one  time  of  the  day  as  at  another.  AU  seasons  were 
equal  to  him,  early  or  late,  before  dinner  or  after.  He 
could  also  write  without  inconvenience  by  the  parlor 
fire,  with  his  wife  and  children  about  him,  and  occasion- 
ally talking  to  them.  In  his  family  he  ever  maintained 
the  worship  of  God.  See  the  Memoirs,  continued  by 
his  son,  with  observations  by  T.  Cooper;  also  Life  bv 
John  Corry  (1805) ;  and  by  Rutt  (1832). 

Rarely  has  a  man  been  more  variously  estimated  than 
Priestley.  In  Blacheood  (1835)  he  was  characterized 
as  "  a  shallow  scholar,  an  empirical  philosopher — who 
stumbled  on  his  discoveries  and  lacked  the  logical  ca- 
pacity to  usefully  apply  them — a  malcontent  politiciao, 
and  a  heretical  religionist."  Dr.  Parr,  on  the  contrary, 
speaks  of  IMestley's  attainments  as  numerana  without 
a  parallel,  bis  talents  as  superlatively  great,  and  bia 
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inonb  IS  correct  without  austerity  and  exemplary 
without  ostentation.  These  estimates  are  certainly 
(liretse,  but  possibly  they  are  equally  near  the  truth. 
Priestley  was  much  more  of  an  experimentalist  than  a 
philosopher.  In  religion  as  well  as  in  science  he  sought 
novelties.  Facts,  and  facts  only,  could  satisfy  him.  But 
hb  caprice  was  as  noticeable  as  his  positiveness,  and 
his  logical  inconsistencies  were  gross.  A  queer  instance 
of  this  is  found  in  his  adherence  to  the  theory  of  "  phlo- 
giston" —  the  supposed  principle  of  inflammability,  or 
the  matter  of  lire  in  composition  with  other  bodies — 
the  absurdity  of  which  was  shown  by  his  own  discovery 
of  oxygen.  In  theology,  as  we  have  seen,  while  main- 
tsiuiog  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  he  denied  its  im- 
materiality. He  was  never  widely  trusted  as  a  religious 
leader;  although,  because  of  his  ability  and  nniropeach- 
able  morality,  and  his  eminence  in  science,  his  pulpit 
services  were  eagerly  sought.  His  fame  rests  princi- 
[dlly  oa  bis  pneumatic  inquiries.  But  be  was  encyclo- 
pedic in  the  range  of  his  writings,  which  extend  to 
between  seventy  and  eighty  volumes.  Among  them 
>re  works  on  getieral  and  ecclesiastical  history  and  bi- 
ography, on  lan^^nage,  on  oratory  and  criticism,  on  relig- 
ion and  metaphysics.  Although  many  of  his  opinions 
were  fanciful  and  manifestly  erroneous,  there  was  hardly 
a  subject  Coached  by  his  pen  that  was  not  the  brighter 
and  shapelier  because  of  his  genius.  It  is  not  now, 
however,  for  the  first  time  remarked  that  the  minds 
best  fitted  for  prosecuting  the  labors  of  experimental 
philosophy  are  by  no  means  those  from  which  we  expect 
light  to  be  cast  into  the  more  obscure  region  of  meta- 
physical analysis.  "  Priestley's  mind  was  objective  to  an 
extreme;  he  could  fix  his  faith  upon  nothing  which 
had  not  the  evidence  of  sense  in  some  way  or  other  im- 
pressed upon  iu  Science,  morals,  politics,  philosophy, 
religion,  all  came  to  him  under  the  type  of  the  sensa- 
lionaL  The  most  spiritual  ideas  were  obliged  to  be 
cast  into  a  material  mould  twfore  tbey  could  commend 
Ihemselves  to  his  judgment  or  conscience.  His  intellect 
was  rapid  to  an  extraordinary  degree ;  he  saw  the  bear- 
ings of  a  question  according  to  its  principles  at  a  glance, 
and  embodied  his  thoughts  in  volumes,  while  many 
odier  men  would  hardly  have  sketched  out  their  plan. 
Ml  this,  though  admirable  in  the  man  of  action,  was  not 
ibe  temperament  to  form  the  solid  metaphj-sician ;  nay, 
it  WIS  precisely  opposed  to  that  deep,  reflective  habit, 
tbat  sinking  into  one's  own  inmost  consciousness,  from 
which  alone  speculative  philosophy  can  obtain  light  and 
xlrancement."  As  a  man  of  science,  he  has  left  bis  mark 
upon  the  intellectual  history  of  the  century ;  but  besides 
being  a  man  of  science,  he  aimed  at  being  a  metaphysi- 
cian, a  theologian,  a  politician,  a  classical  scholar,  and 
a  historian.  With  an  amazing  intrepidity  he  plunged 
into  tasks  the  efi'ective  performance  of  which  would 
have  demanded  the  labors  of  a  lifetime.  With  the 
charge  of  thirty  youths  on  his  hands,  he  proposes  to 
write  an  ecclesiastical  history,  and  soon  after\^'ard9  ob- 
serves that  a  fresh  translation  of  the  Old  Test,  would 
•■  not  be  a  very  formidable  task"  (Rutt,  Life,  1, 42).  He 
carried  on  all  manner  of  controversies  upon  their  own 
groand  with  Horsley  and  Badcock,  with  his  friend  Price, 
with  Beattie  and  the  Scotch  philosophers,  with  Gibbon 
and  the  sceptics,  and  yet  often  labored  for  hours  a  day 
at  his  chemical  experiments.  So  discursive  a  thinker 
eonld  hardly  do  much  thorough  work,  nor  really  work 
out  or  co-ordinate  his  own  opinions.  It  would  be  in 
^'ain,  therefore,  to  anticipate  any  great  force  or  original- 
ity in  Priestley's  speculations.  At  best  he  was  a  quick 
reflector  of  the  current  opinions  of  his  time  and  class, 
and  able  to  run  up  hasty  theories  of  sufficient  apparent 
stability  to  afTord  a  temporary  refuge  amid  the  storm 
of  conflicting  elements.  With  such  tendencies  of  mind, 
therefore,  and  living  in  an  age  the  whole  bearing  of  which 
*>s  away  from  the  ideal  to  the  sensational,  it  is  not 
xnprising  that  Priestley  entered  with  energy  into  those 
principle*  of  Hartley  ftom  which  he  hoped  to  reduce 
all  moital  science  to  a  branch  of  physical  investigation. 


I  The  metaphysical  position  he  assumed  may  be  fully 
seen  in  his  Exammation  of  Heid,  Beatiie,  and  Otwald; 
in  fact,  it  is  summed  up  in  one  extraordinary  sentence, 
where  he  affirms  that "  something  has  been  done  in  the 
field  of  knowledge  by  Descartes,  very  much  by  Jlr. 
Locke,  but  most  of  lUI  by  Hartley,  who  has  thrown 
more  useful  light  upon  the  theory  of  the  mind  than 
New  ton  did  upon  the  theory  of  the  natural  world." 
Priestley  tested  the  truth  of  materialism  upon  two  de- 
ductions, T||e  first  was  that  thought  and  sensation  are 
essentially  the  same  thing— that  the  whole  variety  of 
our  ideas,  however  abstract  and  refined  they  may  be- 
come, are,  nevertheless,  but  modifications  of  the  sensa- 
tional faculty.  This  doctrine  had  been  more  fully  main- 
tained in  France  by  Condillac,  and  is  a  crude  anticipa- 
tion of  the  positive  view.  The  second  deduction  was 
that  all  sensation,  and,  consequently,  all  thought,  arises 
from  the  affections  of  our  material  organization,  and, 
therefore,  consists  entirely  in  the  motion  of  the  material 
particles  of  which  the  nerves  and  brain  are  composed. 
It  is  but  justice,  however,  here  to  add  tbat  Priestley  did 
not  push  his  materialism  so  far  as  to  e\-olve  any  conclu- 
sions contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  man's 
natural  religion,  or  to  invalidate  the  evidence  of  a  future 
state ;  for  in  the  full  conviction  of  these  truths  he  both 
lived  and  died.  And  instead  of  distinctly  inferring  with 
modem  positivists  tbat  we  can  show  nothing  of  the  id- 
timate  nature  either  of  mind  or  body,  Priestley  adopted 
the  view  that  the  soul  is  itself  material.  According  to 
his  quaint  illustration,  it  resembles  a  razor.  The  power 
of  thought  inheres  in  it  as  the  power  of  cutting  in  the 
razor.  The  razor  dissolved  in  acids  is  annihilated ;  and, 
the  body  destroyed  by  putrefaction,  the  power  of  think- 
ing ceases.  But  the  particles  remain  in  each  case;  and 
the  soul,  like  the  razor,  may  again  be  put  together  (Price 
and  Priestley  On  Materiulitm,  p.  82).  The  advantage 
of  this  doctrine,  according  to  Priestley,  was  that  it  con- 
firmed bishop  Law's  theory  of  the  seat  of  the  souL  The 
soul  being,  in  fact,  a  piece  of  mechanism,  is  taken  to 
pieces  at  death,  and  though  it  may  aftfrfvards  be  put 
together  again  by  divine  power,  there  is  no  ground  for 
the  superstitions  embodied  in  the  doctrine  of  purgatory. 
Moreover,  it  strikingly  confirms  the  Socinian  doctrine 
by  removing  all  pretext  for  a  belief  in  the  pre-existence 
of  ChrisL  To  sum  up,  then,  the  precise  influence  of 
Priestley  npon  the  progress  of  sensationalism  in  a  few 
words,  we  may  say  that  he  succeeded  in  cutting  the  last 
tie  which  had  held  Hartley  to  the  poor  remains  of  spir- 
itualism; tbat  he  reduced  the  whole  phenomena  of 
mind  to  organic  processes — the  mind  itself  to  a  material 
organization,  and  mental  philosophy  to  a  physical  sci- 
ence. The  whole  existing  order  of  things  being  an 
elaborate  piece  of  mechanism,  we  infer  the  Almighty 
mechanist  by  the  familiar  watch  argument  {DUquisi- 
fioiu,  i,  187).  Indeed,  the  Deity  himself  becomes  olmost 
phenomenal,  and  Priestley  has  considerable  trouble  in 
saving  him  from  materiality.  lie  denies  that  a  belief 
in  his  immateriality  would  increase  our  reverence  for 
him  {ibid,  i,  185),  and  declares  that  he  must  be  in  some 
sense  extended,  and  have  some  common  property  with 
the  matter  upon  which  he  acts.  It  would  seem,  indeed, 
that  God  is  rather  matter  of  a  different  kind  from  the 
ordinary  than  in  any  strict  sense  immaterial. 

Priestley's  History  of  the  Corrupliont  of  Christicmily 
led  to  the  most  exciting  controversy  in  Uie  latter  half 
of  the  18th  century.  His  position  may  be  easily  de- 
fined. He  writes  as  a  Protestant,  and,  charging  the 
papacy  with  corrupting  tendencies,  he  pushes  one  step 
farther  the  arguments  already  familiar  in  the  great 
controversy  of  the  Protestant  world  of  Christianity  with 
Rome.  He  is  by  no  means  original  in  his  position. 
Zwicker  and  Episcopius  had  anticipated  his  main  the- 
ory. There  is  but  a  question  of  degree  between  Priest- 
ley and  other  Protestant  writers  upon  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity,  He  endeavors  to  draw  the  limits  of  the 
supernatural  still  more  closely  than  bis  predecessors. 
All  Protestants  admitted  that  at  some  early  period 
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Chriituuiity  has  been  oomipted.  Priestley  includes 
among  the  corruptions  the  Trinitarian  doctrines,  which, 
as  he  argues,  showed  themselves,  though  in  a  compara- 
tirely  undeveloped  state,  among  the  earliest  of  the  post- 
apostolic  writers.  He  continues  the  attack  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Church  fathers,  as  begun  by  Daille, 
and  which  had  then  been  recently  carried  on  by  Hid- 
dleton  and  Jortin.  He  makes  Christ  a  mere  man,  and 
places  the  writers  of  the  New  Test,  on  the  same  level 
with  Thiieydides  or  Tacitus,  while  he  still  believes  in 
the  miracles,  and  quotes  texts  after  the  old  unhistorical 
fashion.  He  is  compelled,  moreover,  to  accept  the  Prot- 
estant theory  that  there  was  in  the  earliest  ages  a  body 
of  absolutely  sound  doctrine,  though,  in  the  effort  to 
identify  this  with  Unitarianism  he  is  driven  to  great 
straits,  and  forced  to  discover  it  in  obscure  sects,  and  to 
make  inferences  from  the  negative  argument  of  silence 
rather  than  from  positive  assertions.  Though  he  makes 
free  with  the  reasoning  of  the  apostles,  he  cannot  give 
up  their  authority ;  and,  accepting  without  question  the 
authenticity  of  the  Gospels,  labors  to  interpret  them  in 
the  Unitarian  sense.  He  did  not  see  that  the  real  dif- 
ficulty is  the  admission  of  supernatural  agency,  and  that 
to  call  a  miracle  a  very  little  one  is  only  to  encounter 
the  whole  weight  of  rationalistic  and  of  orthodox  hostil- 
ity. His  aim,  as  he  explains  in  his  Preface,  is  to  show 
"what  circumstances  in  the  state  of  things"  (notice  this 
slipshod  style), "  and  especially  of  other  prevailing  opin- 
ions and  prejudices,"  favored  the  introduction  of  new 
doctrines.  He  hopes  that  this  "historical  method  will 
be  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  modes  of  ar- 
gumentation" (Corruptions,  vol.  i,  Preface,  p.  xiv). 

Priestley  asserts  that  comiptions  appeared,  but  in 
practice  seems  to  attribute  them  to  perverse  chances 
rather  than  to  the  influence  of  contemporary  opinion, 
which  he  professes  to  trace.  Thus  in  discussing  theories 
of  grace,  he  says,  '•  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  priori 
what  could  have  led  men  into  such  a  train  of  thinking" 
(Vtid,  i,  284),  as  is  exhibited  in  the  speculations  about 
grace,  free  will,  and  predestination.  After  some  vague 
handling  of  the  problem,  he  remembers  that  the  "  prin- 
cipal parts"  of  the  system  "  were  first  suggested  in  the 
heat  of  controversy"  (iWA  p.  285) — an  explanation  which 
seems  to  him  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  question. 
Obviously,  a  writer  thus  incompetent  to  appreciate  the 
bearings  of  the  most  vital  doctrines  of  Christianity  was 
not  a  very  competent  historian  of  thought.  Priestley, 
however,  perceives,  what  was  indeed  sufficiently  palpable, 
that  Platnnism  had  played  a  great  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Christian  dogma.  The  Platonists,  be  tells  us, 
"  pretended  to  be  no  more  than  the  expositors  of  a  more 
ancient  doctrine ;"  which  he  traces  through  Parmeuides, 
the  Pythagoreans,  and  Orpheus,  to  "  the  secret  lore  of 
the  Egyptian  priests."  Another  stream  of  tradition  had 
reached  the  Romans  from  "  their  Trojan  ancestors,"  who 
had  received  it  from  Phrygia,  where  it  had  been  planted 
by  Dardanus  "as  early  as  the  9tb  century  after  Noah's 
flood."  Dardanus  brought  it  from  Samothrace,  where 
the  "Three  Mighty  Ones"  were  worshipped  under  the 
name  of  the  Cabirim.  Thus  the  Platonic  Trinity,  and 
the  Komau  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  were  shown  to 
be  simply  faint  reflections  of  an  early  revelation  com- 
municated to  the  patriarclis  before  the  days  of  Moses 
(Horsley,  Tracts,  p.  43-45).  See,  besides  the  works 
above  referred  to.  Brougham,  Lives  of  Philosophers  of 
the  Time  of  George  III,  p.  83  sq.;  De  Quincey,  Philo- 
snphiral  Writers,  ii,  262;  Mackintosh,  Misceli.  Works, 
iii,  170 ;  f^nd.  Gentleman's  Magazine,  April,  1804,  p.  375 
sq.;  A'dinb.  Rev.  1806,  p.  136  sq.;  Norton,  Vifirs  ofChrit- 
tian  Truth,  Piety,  and  Morality  (Loud.  12mn) ;  lx>nd. 
Qu.  Jier.  Dec.  1812,  p.  430;  Lindsey,  Vindicia  PriesOei- 
ana  (1788,  2  vols.  8vo);  Christian  Kxaminer,  xii,  257 
sq. ;  Stevens,  Hist,  of  English  Thought  in  the  ISth  Cen- 
tury, i,  429  8«|.;  I.,eckey,  Hisl.  of  Rationalism,  and  his 
/list,  of  the  18M  Century;  Morell,  Hisl.  of  Modem  Phi- 
losophy, p.  101  sq.;  Taylor,  Retrospect  of  Religious  Life 
ill  England  (1845)  j  Hagenbacb,  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  ii, 


441  sq.;  A'.  T.  Christian  Advocate,  1877;  Peny,  Bit. 
of  Oie  Church  of  England,  iii,  tii-IM;  Biakey,  Hist,  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  iii,  230  sq.,  302  aq.:  Coosin, 
Hist,  of  Modern  Philosophy,  lect.  xiii,  xiv. 

Priestley,  Thomas,  an  English  divine  of  the  In- 
dependent body,  flourished  near  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  He  was  the  brother  of  Joseph  Priestley  (q.  v.  u 
but  their  theological  tenets  differed  widely.  Thomas 
was  the  editor  of  the  Christian  Magazine,  and  pub- 
lished. Evangelical  BiUe,  or  Paraphrase,  ErposHiM. 
and  Commentary,  with  copious  JVotes  and  suitable  Se- 
jkctions  (1791,  fol.)  -.—Ret.  Mr.  Scott's  Life  and  Death 
(1791,  8vo):— a  Funeral  Sermon  (1791,  8vo):— A'asn^ 
Exercises  (1792.  8vo;  1793,  8vo). 

Priests,  Marriage  of.  The  obligation  of  perpet- 
ual virginity  imposed  by  the  Church  of  Borne  npou 
those  who  receive  higher  orders  has  been  apokeii  of  in 
anot  her  article.  See  Celibacy.  In  the  ancieot  Church 
married  men  (but  oo  bigamists)  were  aomeUmes  re- 
ceived into  priesthood,  without  dissolution  of  their  mat- 
rimony ;  but  it  was  never  allowe<t  to  one  who  bad  re- 
ceived higher  orders  to  marry.  If  such  a  case  occurred, 
the  service  of  the  Church  had  to  be  renounced.  In 
the  West  we  And,  in  the  middle  of  the  10th  century 
(Cone.  A  ugutt.  can.  1),  the  ordinance  that  the  biabopa, 
priests,  deacons,  and  subdeacons  who  contract  marriage 
are  to  be  deposed  from  their  functions.  Hence  it  would 
seem  plain  that  the  orders  were  not  then  conaidered  as 
an  impediment  to  marriage,  while  the  solemn  vow  was 
considered  as  such  (Cone.  Troisliens,  cap.  i,  a,  909> 
The  Lateran  Council  of  1123  declares  the  matrimooy 
contracted  by  a  priest,  etc,  as  one  to  be  dissolved  (dii- 
jangi,  can.  21);  that  of  1139  declares  it.  not  existing 
at  all  (matrimomum  noa  esse  censemus,  can.  7).  The 
Council  of  Trent  (sess.  xxiv,  can.  9)  repeated  the  samr 
declaration,  and,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  of  the  Church 
(can.  4,  L  c.),  puts  the  orders  again  into  the  number  of 
the  dissolving  impediments  to  matrimony.  The  same 
council  decreed,  further,  that  sons  of  clei^ymen  cannot 
discharge  a  clerical  function  in  a  place  where  their  fa- 
ther is  or  was  in  office  (sess.  xxv,  cap.  15,  De  rrf.).  The 
Greek  Church  imposes  celibacy  on  the  higher  dignita- 
ries— the  bishops — but  not  on  the  priests  and  lover 
functioiuiries  of  the  Church.  The  Utter  cannot,  it  !> 
true,  many  after  receiving  the  orders,  but  are  allowtd 
to  continue  in  the  matrimonial  relations  contracted  be- 
fore ordination.  But  no  second  marriage  is  tolerated. 
The  liussian  Church,  however,  refuses  ordination  to  her 
priests  as  long  as  they  are  unmarried,  i.  e.  ordains  <mly 
married  men.  If  the  priest  becomes  a  widower,  be  re- 
tires to  monastic  life.  In  the  Greek  Oriental  Church 
there  are  unmarried  priests :  they  remain  in  office  after 
the  death  of  their  wives,  unless  they  prefer  to  many 
again.  In  Greece  married  priests  are  distinguished  from 
the  unmarried  ones  by  their  head-gear :  the  former  wear 
very  low  round  hats.  See  Lea,  Sacerdotal  Celibaeg  (In- 
dex, under  Marriage). 

Priests'  Rooms.  The  chaplains  in  Great  Briuin 
frequently  had  chambers  over  porches  or  sacristies,  as 
at  St.  Peter's-in-the-East,  Oxford ;  in  Ireland,  over  the 
vault  of  the  church,  as  at  Cashel,  Mellifont,  Holy  Cross, 
and  Kilkenny ;  in  Scotland,  at  lona,  over  the  aisles.— 
Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchteology,  s.  v. 

PrileSBky,  John  Baptist,  a  learned  Hongarian 
Jesuit,  was  bom  at  Priless  March  16,  1709,  and,  nfler 
attaining  to  the  doctorate  in  philosophy  and  theology, 
taught  in  several  colleges  of  his  order.  He  was  for  fire 
years  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Tymau.  He  died 
after  1773.  He  wrote,  Aaa  Sanctorum  Hmngarir 
(Tymau.  1743-44,  8vo): — ttolitia  Sanctorum  Patmm 
trium  priorum  Smeulorum  (ibid.  1759) : — A  eta  e*  -Scr^p- 
la  S.  Cypiiam  (ibid.  1761,  fol.)  —A  eta  el  Scripta  S.  Tie- 
ophili,  PatriarcJue  A  ntiocheni  et  MinutU  Felicis  (\'ienna, 
'  1764,  8vo) ! — Acta  et  Scripta  S,  Irtnm  (Kaschan,  17fi3, 
8  vo) :  — .4  c^n  «/  Scripta  S.  GregorU  Xeo-Cittarieati*,  Dots- 
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jn'«  AlexnHjritii  et  Methodii  Lycii  (ibid.  1766,  8x'o).— 
IWfer,  Soar.  Biog,  Giairith,  8.  v. 

Fiimacy  is  the  office  held  (1)  by  him  who  is  tbe 
pope  or  Kome,  and  therefore  highest  in  the  Christiiin 
L'huich,  according  to  those  who  accept  the  assertions 
iif  the  papacy ;  and  (2)  by  hiio  who  is  next  in  ranlc  to 
ihe  patriarch  (q.  v.).    See  Pkixate. 

Tbe  primacy  of  Peter,  as  the  pope's  office  is  some- 
times styled,  Komanista  claim  to  be  or  divine  appoint- 
ment. They  assert  that. tbe  apostle  Peter,  by  Christ's 
sutbority,  had  a  primacy  or  sovereign  authority  and 
jurisdiction  over  the  other  apostles.  Since  the  God- 
man  Jesus  the  Christ,  they  say,  has  himself  willed  the 
cootiuuance  of  the  Church  and  her  fundamental  unity, 
Peler  and  his  successors  were  also  established  by  the 
will  of  God.  The  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  [see 
Keys,  Poweu  of  thk]  was  given  to  the  apostles  in  a 
body  (Matt,  xviii,  8) ;  but,  in  order  to  preserve  their 
power  and  unity,  Peter  was  put  at  their  head  and  en- 
dowed with  higher  honors  (Matt,  xvi,  16-18;  xvii,  4, 
etc).  He  became  the  prinuu  inler  para,  not  so  much 
for  his  own  salce  as  for  a  precedent ;  **  for  it  would  be 
unreasonable,"  says  Sauter, "  to  consider  the  primacy  he 
held  to  have  died  with  him,  in  view  of  the  end  for  which 
Chriathad  appointed  him  to  it.  It  appears,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  Christ  instituted  the  primacy  more  in  view 
of  the  futare  than  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  apos- 
tolic times,  when  the  personal  purity  of  each  of  the 
spostles  rendered  such  a  measure  less  necessary"  (Ftrnda- 
mnla  Jurit  eceksiatlici  Calknlicorum  [8d  ed.  KotwiUe, 
l)t2o],  §  6*2 ;  see  also  Zeittchrift  fur  Phil,  und  kath. 
Tkologie  [Cologne,  1832],  iv,  121, 122).  By  tbe  ex- 
ample of  Peter,  Christ  showed,  in  a  general  way,  that 
mme  one  of  the  bishops  was  always  to  be  considered 
as  primate  by  the  others ;  but,  add  those  who  put  a  lib- 
eral interpretation  on  the  Romish  assertion  of  suprem- 
acy, it  is  by  no  means  clear  from  the  writings  of  the 
primitive  fathers  that  the  primacy  was  attached  to  a 
particular  bishopric  Circumstances  favored  Rome, 
whose  bishop  was  acknowledged  by  the  other  bishops 
aa  the  successor  of  Peter  (in  the  primacy).  The  bish- 
ops of  Rome  cannot  have  the  primacy  by  divine  ap- 
pointment, but  in  a  mediate  manner,  so  that,  when  the 
good  of  the  Church  demands  it,  it  can  be  transferred  to 
another  of  the  bishops  (Sauter,  §  6!l,  64).  But  the 
Ultrsmontanes  maintain  that  by  the  same  authority 
by  which  Peter  was  set  apart  for  the  supremacy  his 
•im  mccessors  were  also  established.  Peter,  it  is  true, 
(landed  different  communities  and  provided  them  wilh 
bishops,  yet  no  other  can  be  considered  as  his  true  suc- 
ossor  than  he  who  succeeded  him  after  his  death,  and 
this  is  the  bishop  of  Rome.  The  Roman  bishop  had, 
by  bis  Roman  episcopal  dignity,  a  right  similar  to 
that  in  virtue  of  which  the  next  relation  succeeds  in 
Torldly  principalities,  and  the  CItramontanes  assert 
that  Peter  himself  choee  for  his  successor,  in  all  his  dig- 
nities, the  same  Linus  mentioned  by  Paul  in  his  Second 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  iv,  21  (PhiUip8,'A't'rrAmr«:A^  i,  146). 
'Hii*  system  of  ideas,  so  simple  in  appearance,  has  only 
by  de^rwy  deTelf>ped  itself  and  obtained  dogmatical 
•inciion  in  the  Latin  Church.  It  is  based  on  facts 
which  have  been  variously  appreciated,  and  on  deci- 
•ions  which  have  by  no  means  received  the  same  in- 
terpretation at  all  hands.  The  whole  deduction  is 
founded  on  arbitrar}-  declarations,  inasmuch  as  the 
bishops  were,  and  are  still,  party  and  judge  in  the  same 
tauae;  they,  whose  title  is  in  question,  claim  the  exclu- 
nre  right  of  explaining  words  and  facts,  and  consider 
any  one  who  doubts  their  assertions  as  being  disobedient 
loChrist  and  to  God.  Impartial  thinkers  of  the  Roman 
Church  itself  cannot  help  acknowledging  that  before 
tbe  middle  of  the  3d  century  there  was  no  primacy 
perceptible  in  the  Church  (see  Mohler,  Die  Einheit  der 
Kirtkf,  Oder  da$  Primip  det  Katholicitmtu,  dargettellt 
i«  Gritte  der  Kirchenttrfatmng  der  drri  ertlen  Jahr- 
i^aderie  [2d  ed.  Tubingen,  1843]) ;  while  others,  by  ar- 
bitrary arrangement  of  historical  (acts,  arrive  at  tbe 


conclusion  "that  the  Roman  bishops  not  only  claimed 
the  highest  authority  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters  since 
the  flrst  times  of  Christianity,  but  that  these  pseten- 
sions,  founded  on  Christ's  declarations,  were  acknowl- 
edged by  the  whole  Chureh,  especially  by  tbe  episco- 
pate" (see  Phillips,  Kirchenreckl,  p.  156).  This  is  not 
the  place  to  show,  by  the  history  of  the  Roman  bishop* 
of  the  first  centuries,  how  indefensible  such  an  assump- 
tion must  appear:  we  must  leave  this  to  the  special  ar- 
ticles of  this  work,  contenting  ourselves  wilh  calling  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  the  principal  features  of  the 
development  of  the  primacy. 

Among  the  numerous  works  written  on  the  subject, 
we  mention  in  favor  of  it :  Bibliothtca  maxima  Pontiji- 
eia,  in  qua  authoret  meliorit  notte  qui  haclenus  pro  S. 
Romana  Sede  tcripierunl,fere  omnee  continentur,  promo- 
vente  Fr.  H.  Tom.  de  Roceaberti  (Roma),  1689,  21  vols, 
fol.) ;  A.  Daude,  Majetlat  Hierarckia  cut.  Summi  Ponli- 
fide  (Bamb.  1761,  2  vol!.4to):  Pet.  Ballerini,  De  Vi  ac 
Ratione  Primalu;  etc.  (Angsb.  1770,  2  vols.  4to;  ed. 
nov.  by  Westhoff ) ;  J.  Rockovany,  De  Primalu  Romatii 
Pvniijicit  ejueque  JuiUme  (ibid.  1834,  8vo);  Rotbensee, 
Der  Primal  de$  Paptlet  tn  allm  Jahrhunderten,  heraut- 
gegtben  ton  Rdu  und  Wei**  (Mainz,  1886,  4  vols.  8vo). 
Against  it :  Ellendorf.  Der  Primal  der  r6mi*ehen  PSptle 
(Darmst.  1841  and  1846, 2  vols.8vo) ;  Bamiel,  Du  Pope 
et  *et  Droit*  retigieux  (Paris,  1808);  Le  Maistre,  Du 
Pflpe  (ibid.  1820) ;  Gosaelin,  Poutoirdu  Pape  au  Mc.gen 
Age  (Louvain,  1846,  2  vols.  8vo).  These  and  other 
works  have  been  extensively  used  by  Phillips  in  bis 
Canon  Law,  the  fifth  volume  of  which  (Raiisbon,  1857) 
is  entirely  devoted  to  the  subject  of  primacy. 

Generally  the  testimony  of  Irenieus  (d.  202)  and  of 
Cyprian  (d.  258)  are  specially  invoked  to  show  that  (he 
primacy  of  the  Roman  bishops  was  accepted  in  the  2d 
centnry.  But  the  former  {Adverm*  llaret.  lib.  iii,  cap. 
iii),  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  Catholic 
doctrine,  appeals  to  the  tradition  of  all  the  sees  found- 
ed by  the  apostles;  for  Italy  and  the  West,  he  names 
especially  Rome  as  being  the  only  Occidental  see  of 
undisputed  apostolic  foundation.  The  potior  prinri- 
palitai  mentioned  by  Irenieus  designates  the  political 
situation  of  the  city,  which  could  not  fail  to  enhance 
its  ecclesiastical  importance.  In  the  same  way,  Con- 
stantinople, at  a  later  period,  took  the  second  place  in 
the  hierarchy,  as  beuig  a  second  Rome  (ConciL  Con- 
etantinop,  ann.  881,  can.  8;  comp,  Bickell,  Ge*chichte 
de*  Kirchenrechtt,  i,  209  sq.).  The  ideas  of  Cyprian 
about  the  unity  of  the  Church  logically  led  to  primacy, 
yet  the  relations  he  himself  maintained  to  the  Roman 
bishop  do  not  imply  the  acknowledgment  of  a  prerog- 
ative like  that  which  is  supposed  to  be  advocated  in  his 
book  De  Unitate  Kcclesia,  and  in  his  letters  in  favor  of 
Rome.  Its  foundation  by  an  apostle,  and  the  authority 
of  the  first  metropolis  of  the  Roman  empire,  gave  at  an 
early  period  a  great  importance  to  the  see  of  Rome; 
but  the  same  importance  is  attributed  to  the  bishop 
of  Alexandria  and  of  Antioch,  in  the  8d  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Nice,  in  825.  At  that  council  the  Roman 
bishop  did  not  exereise  a  higher  authority  than  the 
other  bishops.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  acts  of 
the  council,  signed  by  two  presbyters,  "  instead  of  our 
pope,"  i.  e.  bishop  (see  A  nalecta  Niarna — fragments  re- 
I  lating  to  the  Council  of  Nice — by  Harris  Cowpers  [Lon- 
'  don  and  Edinburgh,  18f>7]).  It  was  at  a  later  period 
j  attempted  to  give  can.  6  Nic.  Cone,  another  form  than 
'  the  primitive  by  adding  at  the  beginning  the  words 
I  "Quod  ecclesia  Romans  semper  habuit  primatum"  (see 
!  Gieselcr,  Kirchevgetchirhle,  i,  §  91).  The  struggle  for 
I  the  maintenance  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  was  ex- 
I  tremely  advantageous  to  the  bishops  of  Rome,  and  the 
Counc'd  of  Sardica  (843)  emphasized  most  decidedly 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  Roman  see  in  the  Western 
Church :  the  Oriental  bishops  on  that  occasion  protested 
and  left  the  assembly.  The  resolutions  of  .Sardica  were 
not  at  once  accepted  even  in  the  Western  Church.  At 
tbe  request  of  the  bishop  Damasus,  and  of  a  Roman 
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synod  or  878,  the  emperor  Gratian  issued  a  rescript  in 
favor  of  Rome  (Gieseler,  I  c.  §  92,  n.  i).  lu  445  an 
edict  of  Valentinian  III  proclaims  the  primacy  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome  over  the  whole  Church — a  primacy 
which,  besides  the  higher  ranic  over  the  bishops,  in- 
cludes a  supreme  ecclesiastical  legislation  and  jurisdic- 
tion. The  emperor  founds  this  preference  on  the  pri- 
macy' of  Peter  ("sedis  apostolicse  primatum,  sancti 
Petri  mcritum,  qui  princeps  est  epiacopalis  corona;"), 
on  the  political  importance  of  Rome  ("  Komaiite  digni- 
tas  civitatis"),  and  on  the  Synod  of  Sardica  ("  sacrae  sy- 
nod! auctoritas")  (comp.  Richter,  Kirehmrecht  [6th  ed.], 
§  22,  n.  3).  But  the  Church  of  the  East  was  by  no 
means  subordinated  to  the  Roman  see;  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  451,  in  can.  28,  declares  that  the  see  of 
Constantinople  has  the  same  privileges  in  the  Eastern 
Church  which  in  the  Western  Church  belong  to  Rome 
(rd  taa  irpKi^iia  avkiiuvav  T<j)  rijt  viae  'P<if«ijc 
ayia>Tar<i>  ^povifi).  If,  in  later  times,  the  first  place 
in  the  Roman  empire  is  acknowledged  to  belong  to 
Rome  (c.  7,  pr.  cS.C.de  Summa  TriniMe  [i,  I  ] ;  Jus- 
tinian, a.  633,  No.  ix,  czxxi,  c  2,  a.  635,  545,  etc.), 
thu  was  only  a  distinction  of  honor  without  any  prac- 
tical consequences;  for  the  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple was  also  the  highest  instance  (c.  29,  C.  de  Epucop. 
Audientia  [i,  4],  a.  530,  No.  cxxxvii,  c.  5,  a.  664, 
etc).  The  ecclesiastical  authority  of  Rome  was  not 
contested  after  that,  but  its  relation  to  the  worldly 
powers  passed  through  many  vicissitudes.  Its  connec- 
tion with  the  newly  founded  Germanic  churches  was 
at  first  prevented  by  their  Arianism,  but  became  the 
closer  after  their  conversion  to  (he  orthodox  faith. 
The  Roman  principles  about  the  relations  of  the 
Church  to  the  apostolic  see  prevailed  in  the  Prankish 
empire  by  the  exertions  of  Boniface,  although  their 
practical  consequences  were  impeded  by  the  indepen- 
<lent  exercise  of  the  rights  of  the  State  in  Church  mat- 
ters. With  Charlemagne  the  pope  was  nothing  but  the 
first  metropolitan,  over  whom  the  emperor  had  jurisdic- 
tion. The  king  is  the  supreme  judge  and  legislator,  a 
protector  and  ruler  given  to  the  Church  by  God,  who 
corrects  or  approves  the  resolutions  of  the  synods,  and 
issues  himself  ecclesiastical  ordinances,  after  taking  the 
advice  of  the  clergy.  The  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by 
a  large  number  of  capitularies.  Under  the  weak  suc- 
cessors of  the  great  emperor  there  was  a  change,  which 
the  decretals  uf  Pseudo-Isidore  turned  to  the  advantage 
of  Rome.  It  was  in  conformity  with  these  principles 
that  Nicholas  I  administered  the  Church  (from  868). 
The  German  kings  of  the  house  of  Saxony  regained 
the  lost  power,  and  the  Roman  bishops  were  again  re- 
duced to  the  primacy  of  honor.  We  see  the  German 
bishops,  under  Otto  I,  appointed  by  the  emperor  him- 
self, governing  their  dioceses  independently,  and  the 
episcopate,  in  their  synods,  presided  over  by  the  em- 
peror, exercise  juriscliction  over  the  Roman  bishop 
(deposition  of  John  XII,  in  963,  by  the  Roman  council). 
These  principles  were  in  force  until  the  middle  of  the 
11th  century.  The  bishop  of  Rome  was  then  subor- 
dinated to  the  emperor  and  to  the  body  of  the  episcopate 
(in  1046,  at  the  Synod  of  Sutri,  by  which  Benedict  VIII, 
Sylvester  III,  and  (Jregory  VI  were  deposed).  Under 
Gregory  VII  a  reaction  took  place,  and  the  papacy  was 
enabled  to  obtain  the  whole  extent  of  authority  which 
Pseudo-Isidore  claimed  as  its  own.  The  hierarchical 
system  of  papacy  was  completed  by  this  Gregory  and 
his  successors — Alexander  III  (ll'59-1181).  Innocent 
HI  (11(18-1216),  Grogorv  IX  (1227-1241),  Innocent  IV 
(1243-1254),  and  Boniface  VIII  (1294-1303).  The 
so-called  IHctattu  Hildfbrandiiti,  the  authenticity  of 
which  is  proved  by  the  regests  of  Gregory  VII  (comp. 
Gieseler,  Kirchengeiclt.  II.  i,  §  47,  n.  d;  Giesebtecht,  De 
Gregorii  VII  regitiro  emendundo  [Regimont.  1858],  p. 
5),  and  the  decretals  of  the  popes  mentioned,  contain 
the  propositions  peculiar  to  this  system,  the  most  es- 
sential of  which  are:  The  bishop  of  Rome  is  the  vicar 
of  Christ  on  earth  ("  Romaniis  Pontifex  vicarius  Jesu 


Christ!,  quod  non  pari  hominis,  sed  veri  Dei  vino  I 
gent  in  terns"  [Innoc.  Ill,  in  c  2,  3,  x,  fle  TrmaU.  y 
Epucop. !,  7]),  the  universal  bishop  ("  solus  universaliT  | 
[6're^rt<  Dtct.  No.  2]),  to  whom  idouc  belongs  the  tidt  | 
of  pope  C  quod  unicum  est  nomen  in  mundo"  [iiti  t.  { 
11]).  He  is  possessed  of  full  powers,  and  he  graati  j 
parts  of  them  to  the  rest  of  the  clergj',  as  his  assistaau  j 
("  Quia  diversitatem  oorporum  diversitas  scpe  sequiuf  - 
animoruro,  ne  plenitudo  ecclesiastics  jurisdictioois  ii 
plures  dispeiisata  vilesceret,  sed  in  uno  potius  collau 
vigeret,  apcstolioe  sedi  Dominus  in  R  Petio  unirfrsni 
ecclesiarum  et  cunctorum  Christi  fidelium  magit^iufl 
contuUt  et  primatum,  quae,  retenta  sibi  plenitndiiH  po- 
testatis,  ad  implendum  laudabilius  officium  paatonk. 
quod  omnibus  earn  constiltiit  debitrioem,  multoi  ia 
partem  sollicitudinis  evocavit,  sic  suum  dispensans  ons 
et  honorem  in  alios,  ut  nihil  sno  juri  snbtraberet,  dr 
jurisdictionem  suam  in  aliqno  minoraret"  [Innoc  III. 
in  c.  5,  X,  De  ConoeMS.  Prabeada,  iii,  8]).  It  is,  (^ 
course,  his  own  business  bow  be  chooses  his  assisianB: 
the  rights  of  appointing,  deposing,  permating  bishnf* 
belong  to  him  exclusively;  he  can  draw  every  eamt 
before  the  apostolic  see,  judge  it  himself,  or  take  it  bad  . 
from  the  judge  he  had  appointed,  and  give  it  to  anotber 
one,  especially  to  his  personal  lieutenant.,  a  legate,  wbo. 
of  course,  has  pre-eminence  over  all  other  digoitaiio 
("  Quod  ille  solus  possit  deponere  episcopos  vel  rMonri- 
liare. — Quod  legatus  ejus  omnibus  episcopi»  |»ie«ii  in 
concilio,  etiam  inferioris  gradus,  et  adversus  eos  senten- 
tiam  depositionis  possit  dare. — Quod  ill!  liceat  de  tede 
ad  sedem  necessitate  cogente  episcopos  tranamnlare.— 
Quod  de  omni  ecclesia,  quacunquc  voluerii,  clericnm  ts- 
leat  ordinare. — Quod  majores  causa)  cujuscnnque  ccde- 
si«e  ad  sedem  apostolicam  referri  debeaiit"  [/Xrtoftw 
Grrgorii  VIJ,  Nos.  3,  4,  13, 14,  21,  25,  etc]).  The  Ko- 
man  bishop  is  the  legislator  of  the  Church  C^Quod  ilK 
soli  licet  pro  temporis  necessitate  novas  leges  coodere," 
etc  [i,  c.  No.  7]).  Without  his  consent,  no  synod  ess 
take  place  ("Quod  nulla  synodus  absque  prscepto  ejut 
debet  generalis  vocari"  [L  c.  16]).  He  is  infallible, 
and  decides  what  is  true  ("  Quod  nullum  capitulun 
nullusque  liber  canonicus  habeatur  absque  illius  aucio- 
ritate. — Quod  Romana  ecclesia  nunquam  emviu  nee  in 
perpetuum,  scriptura  testantc,  errabit"  [L  c  17,  JJJX 
He  recognises  no  authority,  while  all  are  sabordinated 
to  his  authority  ("Quod  sententia  illius  a  nulla  debt- 
at  retractari,  et  ipse  omnium  solus  retnietare  ponL— 
Quod  a  nemine  ipse  judicari  debeat.— Quod  diiIIds  sb- 
deat  condcmnare  apostolicam  sedem  appeUantem'  {L  c 
18-20]). 

The  papal  s\-stem,  a  product  of  feudalism,  accmdii^ 
to  which  all  authority  rests  in  the  sovereign,  involrt;. 
in  its  last  consequence,  the  political  domiuatioa.  Vit 
IHctattu  Gregorii  contain  the  following  declaratioii^'. 
"Quod  solus  Papa  possit  uti  imperialiboa  insigniis'' 
(No.  8) ;  "  Quod  solius  PapR  pedes  omnes  principes  deo- 
sculentur(No.9) ;  "Quod  illi  libeat  imperatoresdepooeie' 
(No.  12);  "Quod  a  fidelitate  iniquorum  subjeclos posrit 
absolvere"  (No.  27).  Boniface  \nil,  trying  to  act  up  to 
these  principles,  involved  himself  in  a  terrible  canflia 
with  France,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Boam 
see.  Now  people  began  to  bethink  themselves  sgaii 
of  the  principles  which  had  prevailed  before  Gregoir 
VII,  on  the  relations  of  the  Church,  and  the  council 
which  represents  her,  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  the 
old  principles  were  reinstated  in  vigori  The  resnll  »f 
the  war  which  has  since  been  waged,  with  many  inttt- 
ruptions  and  vicissitudes,  between  the  pope  and  the 
bishops  is  a  modification  and  practical  attcnnatioa  of 
the  strict  papal  or  curial  system ;  yet  the  Utter  bss 
been  victorious,  and  is  now  generally  ackDowledgeiL 
The  consequences  of  this  system  in  regard  to  the  lels- 
rions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the  -State,  the 
right  of  granting  royal  titles  (Phillips,  JL  c  v,  6M  tq.>. 
and  other  prerogatives,  by  which  the  rights  oS  sover- 
eigns were  limited  or  even  denied,  have  long  disap- 
peared from  practice;  yet  the  pope  never  retracted  ibe 
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principle,  and  never  failed  to  avail  himwlf  of  sach  cir- 
camsunces  as  allowed  him  to  proclaim  it  and  to  apply 
it  to  ipecial  cases  (see  A.  de  Boskovany,  MonumaUa 
CallioKea  pro  Indtpatimtia  PotataHi  Eeeletia$tica  ab 
Imptrio  CivUilQumgue  £celuiis,lM7],\o\.ii).  The 
Aiutrim  Conmrdat  of  An;;.  18,  1866,  art.  ii,  aays: 
"CuiD  Romanus  pontifex  primatum  tam  honoris  quam 
jnritdietionis  in  nniveream,  qua  late  patet,  ecdesiam 
jure  dirino  obtineat,  episcoporum,  cleri,  et  populi  mu- 
tuo  cum  Sancta  Sede  communicatio  in  rebus  spirituali- 
Uis  et  negotiis  ecclesiasticis  nulli  placetum  regium  obli- 
nendi  necessitas  suberit,  sed  prorsus  libera  erit;"  and 
Ibe  allocution  of  IHiis  IX,  at  the  publication  of  the  Con- 
cordai,  nays :  "  Cum  Romanus  pontifex  Christi  his  in 
tenis  vicarins  et  beatissimi  apostolorum  principis  suc- 
ceasor  primatum  .  .  .  divino  obtineat  jure,  turn  Catho- 
UouD  boc  dogma  in  ipea  conventione  luculentissimis 
fuit  Ttiba  expressum,  ac  propterea  simul  de  medio  sub- 
lata  et  radicitiis  evulsa  peccatusqae  deleta  falsa  per- 
versa ilia  et  funestiasima  opinio  eidem  divino  primatui 
(jmque  juribos  plane  ad  versa  et  ab  hac  Apoatolica  Sede 
■einper  damnata  atque  proscripta,  de  habenda  scilicet 
•  ctrili  gubemio  renia,  vel  executinne  eorum,  quie 
res  spirituales  et  ecclesiastica  negotia  respiciunt."  The 
principle  is  also  saved  in  those  cases  where  it  is  allowed 
Id  the  State,  only  in  consideration  of  the  circumstances 
{Imporum  ratime  habita),  to  decide  by  worldly  pro- 
cedure, in'  merely  civil  affairs  of  the  clergy,  or  even  in 
criminal  matters  in  which  they  are  Involved  (Amtr. 
Cofc  art.  xii,  etc.). 

The  papal  rights  relate  to  the  supreme  government 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  to  the  honors  de- 
rired  from  it.  Distinction  is  made  between  rights  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  of  the  primacy  (jura  rstetUialia, 
primu/ana,  natttralid)  and  those  which-  have  been 
inidaally  added  to  the  others,  but  are  not  absolutely 
indispensable  to  the  primacy  (Jura  accidaUalia,  ac- 
qniUa,  tecandarvi)  (Sauter,  §  466;  Droste-Hulshoff, 
drntdtSlze  de$  gemrinen  Kirchmrechts,  ii,  pt,  i,  §  182 
K).;  Eichhom,  KireitnrecAt,  i,  579  sq.;  Roskovanr,  De 
Primalu  Pontificu  Somani  [  Augustie  Vindelicor.  1884], 
§  44  sq. ;  §  54  sq.).  As  essentials  we  find,  first,  the  pri- 
macy of  honor  and  of  Jurisdiction,  of  the  highest  con- 
iidention  and  of  general  government,  including  disci- 
pHne,  the  right  of  legislation,  devolution,  and  protec- 
tina.  Among  the  additional  rights  or  privileges  are  the 
jurisdiction  in  causa  ardua  ac  majoreSy  the  decision  in 
hat  retort  of  the  reserved  cases,  etc  The  primacy  of 
the  papal  jurisdiction  comprises — 

(I.)  The  Repretrntation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
—As  the  representative  head,  the  pope  has,  partly  in 
proper  person,  partly  in  co-operation  with  the  cardinals, 
to  defend  the  general  interests  and  special  concerns  of 
Ibe  Church  with  the  exterior  powers.  He  has  to  make 
conventions  with  the  different  states  concerning  the 
clerical  institutions  existing  in  them  and  directly  sub- 
ordinated to  the  papal  see. 

(2.)  The  Supreme  Eccletiatlical  Legitlatioa.  —  The 
pope  issues  decrees  as  well  about  subjects  of  discipline 
as  of  doctrine,  and  secures  the  approbation  of  the  Church 
by  the  convocation  of  a  council  or  by  other  means.  The 
necessity  of  the  approbation  of  the  conncil  is  not  recog- 
nised by  the  pope.  As  the  pope,  speaking  ex  cathedra, 
cannot  err  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  all 
members  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  bound  in  snch  case 
to  nibmit  to  the  decision  of  the  sovereign  pontiff.  This 
innciple  was  solemnly  recognised  at  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  But  the  papal  infallibility  does  not  ex- 
tend to  matters  of  fact.  Bellarmine  himself  says  (De 
Ronaao  Pontifiee,  lib.  iv,  cap.  2),  "  Conveniunt  omnes 
pone  Puntiflcem,  et  cum  coetu  consiliorum  vel  cum  ge- 
nenli  concilio,  errare  in  controversiis  facti  particula- 
ribos,  que  ex  informatiooe  testimoniisqiie  hnminnm 
pTBcipue  pendent."  Appeals  from  Pontifiee  mate  infor- 
mato  ad  mtlius  tn/omumdum  have  always  been  in  use. 
In  virtoe  of  his  legislative  powers,  the  pope  can  dispen- 


sate  and  authentically  interpret ;  and  in  virtue  of  the 
same  he  orders  the  resolutions  of  the  provincial  synods 
to  be  re-examined  and  approved  by  the  Congregatio 
Conciiii  (Benedict  XIV,  Oe  Sgnodo  Diaeemma,  lib.  xiii, 
cap.  8,  No.  6). 

(8.)  The  Highest  Ecclesiastical  Supervision.— Heporta 
from  all  dioceses  are  regulariy  sent  to  the  pope.  The 
bishops,  by  the  oath  they  have  to  take  before  their  con- 
secration, are  bound  to  appear  in  person  ("  Limina  apos- 
tolorum singulis  annis  aut  per  me  aut  per  certiim  nun- 
tium  visiubo,  nisi— abaolvar") ;  but  the  visitatio  Kmt- 
mim  can  be  replaced  by  a  relalio  status  diaceseos,  which 
must  take  place  in  conformity  with  an  instruction  of  Ben- 
edict XIV  (De  Sgnodo  Diacesana,  lib.  xiii,  cap.  7  sq.). 

(4.)  The  Highest  Ecclesiastical  A  dministration  (Regi- 
men Ecclesie). — It  comprises  the  decision  in  the  causie 
arduce  ac  majores.  To  these  belong  the  causa  episco- 
porum— namely,  the  confirmation  of  elected,  the  admis- 
sion of  postulated  bishops;  the  consecration,  permuta- 
tion, deposition;  acceptation  of  resignations;  appoint- 
ment of  coadjutors;  foimdation,  division,  fusion  of  dio- 
ceses ;  collation  of  the  pallium ;  confirmation  and  sup- 
pression of  clerical  orders  and  ecclesiastical  institutions; 
beatification  and  canonization ;  the  acknowledgment  of 
relics;  the  establishment  and  abrogation  of  general  relig- 
ious feasts;  the  right  of  decision  in  reserved  cases.  In 
virtue  of  his  supremacy,  the  pope  has  also  a  right,  in  case 
of  insufficient,  faulty  administration  of  the  clerical  dig- 
nitaries, to  take  the  government  in  his  own  hands,  and 
do  everywhere  what  is  wanted.  On  the  right  of  admin- 
istration is  also  founded  the  right  of  imposing  ecclesias- 
tical taxes. 

n.  Primacy  o/Honor. — (1.)  The  pope  has  notonlypre- 
eminence  over  the  clerical  dignitaries,  but  is  tradition- 
ally recognised  even  by  the  worldly  powers.  The  po- 
litical authorities,  in  their  conventions  with  him,  allow 
his  name  to  stand  first  (2.)  The  title  and  the  qualifica- 
tions connected  with  it  underwent  some  changes.  The 
name  of  pope  belongs,  since  Gregory  Vll's  time,  exclu- 
sively to  the  bishop  of  Rome ;  likewise  the  designation 
of  Summus  Pontifex.  Pontifex  Maximus  was  only  at  a 
later  period  reserved  for  him.  Gregory  I  declined  the 
title  of  Patriarcha  Universalis  (see  cap.  4,  5,  dist.  xcix), 
and  preferred  being  called  Servus  Servorum  Dei,adesig- 
nation  which  has  since  become  official  (comp.  Thomas- 
sin,  Vetus  ac  Nora  Ecdesiir  Disciplina,  lib.  i,  pt.  i,  cap. 
4,  60,  No.  14;  Ferraris,  Hibliolheca  Cammica,  s.  v.; 
Papa,  art.  ii,  No.  88-85 ;  Phillips,  /.  c.  v.  599  sq.).  The 
qualification  of  sanctus  is  also,  in  early  times,  specially 
applied  to  the  Roman  bishops.  In  the  IHctatus  GregorU 
VII,  No.  28,  we  read,  "Quod  Romanus  Pontifex,  si  ca- 
nonice  fuerit  ordinatus,  meritis  B.  Petri  indubitanter  effl- 
citur  sanctus,  testante  S.  Ennodio  Papiensi  Episcopo,  ei 
multis  SS.  Patribus  faventibus.  sicut  in  decretis  B.  Sym- 
machi  P.  continetur."  Therefore  the  usual  address  is 
"sanctissime  pater"  (holy  father).  (For  the  homage 
formerly  paid  him  and  his  pastoral  ensigns,  see  the  art. 
Popit ;  for  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  over  councils,  see 
Suprrmact;  for  the  relation  of  the  papacy  to  temporal 
poeseseions,  see  Temporal  Power  ov  the  Pope;  see 
also  Romanism.) 

In  answer  to  the  Boman  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  pri- 
macy we  here  subjoin  the  heads  of  Barrow's  famous 
argument  against  it  in  his  treatise  On  the  Supremacy 
{Works  [Lond.  1841],  vol,  iii).  He  says  there  may  be 
"a  primacy  of  worth  or  personal  excellency;  a  pri- 
macy of  reputation ;  a  primacy  of  order  or  bare  dig- 
nity and  precedence;  a  primacy  of  power  and  juris- 
diction. 1.  The  first — a  primacy  of  worth  —  we  may 
well  grant  to  Peter,  for  probably  he  did  exceed  the 
rest  of  his  brethren  in  personal  endowments  and  ca- 
pacities. 2.  A  primacy  of  repute,  which  Paul  means 
when  he  speaks  of  those  who  had  a  special  reputa- 
tion, of  those  who  seemed  to  be  pillars  of  the  super- 
eminent  apostles  (Gal.  ii,  6,  9;  2  Cor.  xi.  5;  xii,  11). 
[This  advantage  cannot  be  refused  him,  being  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  those  eminent  qualities  resplendent 
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in  him,  and  of  the  illustrious  perrorroances  achiered  by 
bim  beyond  the  rest.  This  may  be  inferred  from  that 
renown  which  he  has  had  from  the  beginning;  and  like- 
wise from  his  being  so  constantly  ranked  in  the  first 
place  before  the  rest  of  his  brethren.]  8.  As  to  a  pri- 
macy of  order  or  bare  dignity,  importing  that  common- 
ly, in  all  meetings  and  proceedings,  the  other  apostles 
did  yield  him  the  precedence,  it  may  be  questioned ;  for 
this  does  not  seem  suitable  to  the  gravity  of  such  per- 
sons, or  their  condition  and  circumstances,  to  stand  upon 
ceremonies  of  respect;  for  our  Lord's  rules  seem  to  ex- 
clude all  semblance  of  ambition,  all  kind  of  inequality 
and  distance  between  his  apostles.  [  But  yet  this  pri- 
macy may  be  granted  as  probable  upon  divers  accounts 
of  use  and  convenience ;  it  might  be  useful  to  preserve 
order,  and  to  promote  expediiinn,  or  to  prevent  confu- 
sion, distraction,  and  dilatory  obstruction  in  the  man- 
agement of  things.]  4.  As  to  a  primacy  importing  a 
superiority  in  command,  power,  or  jurisdiction,  this  we 
have  great  reason  to  deny  upon  the  following  consider- 
ations :  (1.)  For  such  a  power  it  was  needful  that  a  com- 
mission from  God,  its  founder,  should  be  granted  in  ab- 
solute and  perspicuous  terms;  but  no  such  commission 
is  extant  in  Scripture,  (2.)  If  so  illustrious  an  office 
was  instituted  by  our  Saviour,  it  is  strange  that  nowhere 
in  the  evangelloU  or  apostolical  history  there  should  be 
any  express  mention  of  that  institution.  (8.)  If  Peter 
had  been  instituted  sovereign  of  the  apostolical  senate, 
his  office  and  state  had  been  in  nature  and  kind  verA- 
distinct  from  the  common  office  of  the  other  apostles,  as 
the  office  of  a  king  from  the  office  of  any  subject  [and 
probably  would  have  been  dignified  by  some  distinct 
name,  as  that  of  arch-apostle,  arch-pastor,  the  vicar  of 
Christ,  or  the  like ;  but  no  such  name  or  title  was  as- 
sumed by  him,  or  was  by  the  rest  attributed  to  him]. 
(4.)  There  was  no  office  above  that  of  an  apostle  known 
to  the  apostles  or  primitive  Church  (Ephes.  iv,  1 1 ;  1  Cor. 
xii,  28).  (5.)  Our  Lord  himself  declared  against  this 
kind  of  primacy,  prohibiting  his  apostles  to  affect,  to 
seek,  tu  assume,  or  admit  a  superiority  of  power,  one 
above  another  (Luke  xxii,  14-24;  Mark  ix,  86).  (6.) 
We  do  not  find  any  peculiar  administration  committed 
to  Peter,  nor  any  privilege  conferred  on  him  which  was 
not  also  granted  to  the  other  apostles  (Matt,  xx,  23; 
Mark  xvi,  15).  (7.)  When  Peter  wrote  two  catholic 
epistles,  there  does  not  appear  in  either  of  them  any  in- 
timation or  any  pretence  to  this  arch-apostolical  power. 
(8,)  In  all  relations  which  occur  in  Scripture  about  con- 
troversies incident  to  doctrine  or  practice,  there  is  no  ap- 
peal made  to  Peter's  Judgment  or  allegation  of  it  as  de- 
cisive, no  argument  is  built  on  his  authority.  (9.)  Peter 
nowhere  appears  intermeddling  as  a  judge  or  governor 
paramount  in  such  cases  [yet  where  he  does  himself 
deal  with  heretics  and  disorderly  persons,  he  proceeds 
not  as  a  pope,  decreeing,  but  as  an  apostle,  warning,  ar- 
guing, and  persuading  against  them].  (10.)  The  con- 
sideration of  the  apostles  proceeding  in  the  conversion 
of  people,  in  the  foundation  of  churches,  and  in  admin- 
istration of  their  spiritual  affairs  will  exclude  any  prob- 
ability of  Peter's  jurisdiction  over  them.  [They  went 
about  their  business,  not  by  order  or  license  from  Peter, 
but  according  to  special  direction  of  God's  Spirit.]  (II.) 
The  nature  of  the  apostolic  ministry — their  not  being 
fixed  in  one  place  of  residence,  but  continually  moving 
about  the  worid— the  sute  of  things  at  that  time,  and 
the  manner  of  Peter's  life,  render  it  unlikely  that  he  had 
such  a  jurisdiction  over  the  apostles  as  some  assign  him. 
(12.)  It  was  indeed  most  requisite  that  every  apostle 
should  have  a  complete,  absolute,  independent  authority 
in  managing  the  duties  and  concerns  of  the  office,  that 
he  might  not  anywise  be  obstructed  in  the  discharge  of 
them,  not  clogged  with  a  need  to  consult  others,  not 
hampered  with  orders  from  those  who  were  at  a  dis- 
tance. (18.)  The  discourse  and  behavior  of  Paul  to- 
wards Peter  are  evidence  that  he  did  not  acknowledge 
any  dependence  on  biiq,  or  any  subjection  to  him  (Gal. 
ii,  11).    (14.)  If  Peter  had  been  appointed  sovereign  of 


the  Church,  it  seems  that  it  should  bare  been  Rqiii<<ti 
that  he  should  have  outlived  all  the  apostles;  for  «)»• 
wise  the  Church  would  have  wanteil  a  head,  or  tlm 
must  have  been  an  inextricable  coatrom^  wlw  tin 
bead  was.  But  Peter  died  long  before  John,  b  al 
agree,  and  perhaps  before  divers  others  of  the  aputtln,' 

From  these  arguments  we  must  see  what  little  gmnd 
the  Church  of  Rome  has  to  derive  the  supremacr  of  tbt 
pope  from  the  supposed  primacy  of  Peter.    See  Pons. 

Prlmaa.    See  Pbimath. 

Primat,  CLAm>B-FRAN^i8-MARiE,  a  Frencli  [nl- 
ate,  was  bom  at  Lyons  July  26, 1747.  Ue  •uiditd.i: 
the  expense  of  the  Chapter  of  St,  John,  at  Lyons,  acd 
entered  the  brotherhood  of  the  Oratorians,  Fioo  tbt 
college  at  Marseilles  he  went  to  that  of  Dijon,  where  he 
became  professor  of  rhetoric  and  theology.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-eight  be  was  ordained  a  priest,  and  becsiwt 
successful  preacher.  In  1786  he  was  made  curate  of  ^ 
James  at  Douai.  During  the  revolutionaij'  agiudoi 
he  gave  bb  support  to  the  republican  cause  by  uijci 
the  required  oath.  He  was  made  constilutiooal  \m^ 
of  the  North  March  27, 1791,  and  established  the  test 
of  his  episcopacy  at  Cambray.  He  resigned  office  Nvi. 
13,  1793,  and  had  even  the  weakness  to  return  to  ibe 
convention  his  letters  of  priesthood.  But  this  suf  did 
not  prevent  him  from  presiding  over  a  diocesan  sriKd 
held  at  Lille  in  1797.  Ue  assisted  at  the  council  brU 
at  Paris  at  the  end  of  that  year,  and  was  transfermi  br 
his  associates  to  the  bishopric  of  Khone  and  Loire  FeU 
1798.  At  this  time  he  composed  a  paper  to  junify  hb 
oath  of  hatred  to  royalty,  which  was  found  in  the 
actions  of  that  counciL  Alter  the  Concordat,  he  «■ 
chosen,  April  9,  18(12,  archbishop  of  Toulraise,  where  U 
bis  mild  measures  lie  triumphed  over  all  obstacles.  i> 
primate  be  was  present  at  the  coronation  of  Nspokoo 
I,  and  the  pallium  was  conferretl  upon  bim  Jin.  1^ 
1805.  He  was  finally  chosen  senator  and  count  of  the 
empire  May  19,  1806;  and  during  the  Hundred  Dtn 
he  was  called  to  a  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Peen.  i"* 
4, 1815.  He  died  at  Toulouse  Oct.  10, 1816.— Uodei, 
A'ouc.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Primate  (t^t.  primu;  Fr.  primal,  first)  b  the 
title  of  a  grade  in  the  hierarchy  immediately  bektv  the 
rank  of  patriarch  (q.  v.).  In  point  of  jurisdictiM  the 
primacy  was,  historically,  developeil  out  of  the  episw- 
pate  by  papal  communication  of  primatial  rights.  The 
primates,  in  this  sense  of  the  woril,  are  more  particular- 
ly an  institution  of  the  West;  for  although  the  (iieek 
denomination  iiapxot  is  generally  translated  by  prw"^ 
there  are  unmistakable  differences.  The  exarchs  »f  the 
East  were  subordinated  to  no  patriarch,  and  were,  so  far 
as  rights  are  concerned,  their  equals  in  their  dioceses 
and  only  in  rank  were  they  their  inferiors.  Such  iri»- 
tions  were  out  of  the  question  in  the  Western  Chnrch, 
where  the  patriarchate  was  held  by  the  papil  primate 
in  the  person  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  was  recognised 
as  possessing  universal  supreme  jurisdiction.  The  pri- 
mates, as  such,  were  metropolitans  who  enjoyed  a  pre- 
eminence of  jurisdiction  over  the  other  bishops  of  a 
country.  This  pre-eminence  wa*  founded  on  their  rieht 
of  consecrating  the  other  metmpolitans  and  bishops,  ol 
convoking  national  coimcils,  of  receiving  appeals.  «<•• 
Originally  this  dignity  was  connected  with  the  nnmint- 
tion  to  a  pontifical  vicariate,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
bishop  of  Aries,  and  it  rested,  in  general,  on  an  ex|<liCTi 
appointment  by  the  pope.  There  was  one  exception  to 
that  in  the  p«rsnn  of  the  bishop  of  Carthage,  who,  tboaarh 
not  assuming  the  primatial  title,  exerted  all  the  ri$:hr< 
implied  by  it  in  Africa.  The  relation  in  which  the  pri- 
macy almost  everywhere  stood  to  the  national  inte^e»*■^ 
which  obliged  its  bearers,  as  the  first  bishops  of  the 
State,  to  take  some  share  in  the  political  concems,  nf 
cised  a  detrimental  influence,  and  led  some  of  then  l» 
assert  overbearing  pretensions  contrary  to  the  aathoiitT' 
of  the  head  of  the  Church.  The  impoftancc  of  the  pri- 
macy has  melted  away  in  the  course  of  tinier  aad  ■ 
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meet  ctses  nothing  remains  of  it  but  aome  exterior  di«- 
tinctiona.  The  chief  primatial  aeea  of  the  West  were : 
in  Spain — Serille  and  Tarragona  (afterwards  united  in 
Toledo) ;  in  France— Aries,  Kheims,  Lyons,  and  Rouen 
(among  wbom  the  archbishop  of  Lyons  claims  the  title 
of  pruuii  da  primoUi,  "  primate  of  the  primates") ;  in 
England — Canterbury;  in  Uermany — Mainz,  Salzburg, 
and  Trier;  in  Ireland — Armagh,  and  fur  the  Pale,  Dub- 
lin; in  Scotland — St.  Andrews;  in  Hungary— Gran ;  in 
I'aland- Unesen;  and  in  the  Northern  kingdoms — Lund. 
In  the  Church  of  England  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury is  styled  primate  of  all  England ;  the  archbishop 
of  York,  primate  of  England.  In  Ireland,  the  archbish- 
op of  Armagh  is  primate  of  all  Ireland,  and  the  arch- 
Ushop  of  Dublin,  primate  of  Ireland.  The  title  of  pri- 
mate in  England  and  Ireland  confers  no  jurisdiction  be- 
yond that  of  archbishop.  The  name  primus  is  applied  in 
the  Scutlish  Episcopal  Church  to  the  presiding  bishop. 
He  is  chosen  by  the  bishops  out  of  their  own  number, 
without  their  being  bound  to  give  effect  to  seniority  of 
cooaecnition  or  precedency  of  diocese. 

Prime  (Lat.  prima,  the  first— L  e.  hour),  the  fint 
of  the  soKudled  "leaser  hours"  of  the  Roman  Breviary 
(q.  v.).  It  may  be  called  the  public  morning  prayer  of 
that  Church,  and  corresponds  in  substance  with  the 
moTning  service  of  the  other  ancient  liturgies,  allow- 
ance being  made  for  Latin  peculiarities.  Prime  com- 
mences with  the  beautiful  hymn  of  Prudentius,  Jam 
tucit  orto  tulere,  which  is  followed  by  three  and  ooca- 
nonally  four  paalms  (xxii,  xxvi,  liv,  cxviii) ;  bat  the 
laat  portion  consists  of  the  opening  verses  of  the  118th 
(in  the  A.  V.  the  czix,  1-82)  psalm,  which  is  continued 
throoghont  the  rest  of  the  "  lesser  hours."  Prime  con- 
dudes  vrith  prayers  appropriate  to  the  beginning  of  a 
Christian's  day.  See  Procter,  Commtntary  on  the  Book 
iifCommom  Prayer,  p.  187.    See  Canomical  Hours. 

Prime,  Ebenezer,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
1<om  at  Milford,  Conn.,  July  21,  1700,  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1718,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  was 
a«siant  of  the  Rev.  Eliphalet  Jones,  pastor  at  Hunting- 
liMi,  U  I.,  whose  colleague  he  became  four  yean  after. 
He  remained  in  charge  of  this  congregation  imtil  his 
death,  Sept,  26,  1779  (according  to  another  account, 
Oct.  3).  For  a  period  of  neariy  seven  years,  from  1766 
to  1773,  he  had  an  assistant,  but  during  the  troubled 
times  of  the  Revolution  the  whole  charge  rested  with 
him,  and  be  was  even  obliged  at  one  time  to  flee  from 
hu  dwelling,  and  live  in  retirement  for  a  season  in  a 
Mlitary  neighborhood  of  bis  congregation.  He  is  the 
pn^enitor  of  a  family  of  eminent  Presbyterian  divines. 
Mr.  Prime  published  a  Di»cour$e  on  the  Nature  of  Or- 
iHimlion.  See  Spngae,  Annab  of  the  Anur.  Pulpil,iu, 
30  SI). 

Prime,  John,  an  English  divine  of  some  note, 
flourished  in  the  second  hidf  of  the  16th  century.  He 
was  edocated  at  Oxford  University,  and  held  at  one 
lime  a  fellowship.  He  published.  The  Sacraments 
(Lond.  1582,  8vo):  — Nature  and  Grace  (ibid.  1583, 
»yo):  —  Sermont  (Oxon.  1585,  Svo)  •.  —  Kxpontioa  and 
Oitervatitnu  upon  St.  Paul  to  the  Gitlatians  (Ix>nd.  1.587, 
«vo): — The  C'omolalion*  of  David,  a  sermon  on  Psa. 
xxiii.  4  (ibid.  1888,  8vo):—Sermont  (ibid.  1588,  8vo). 
Prime,  ITathanlel  Sondder,  D.D.,  an  American 
divine,  was  bom  at  Huntington,  L.  I.,  April  21,  1785, 
and  edncaled  at  Princeton,  where  he  graduated  in  1804. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  following  year  in  the 
Presbyterian  Cbnreb,  and  was  subsequently  stationed 
at  Sag  Harbor,  Freshpond,  Smithtown,  Cambridge,  New 
York,  and  other  places.  He  also  acted  as  principal  of 
literary  institutions  at  Cambridge,  Sing  Sing,  and  New- 
Imrgh,  and  gained  distincHon  as  a  teacher.  He  died  sud- 
•lenly  at  Mamaroneck,  N.  J.,  March  27, 18.56.  Dr.  Prime 
paMUhed  three  single  Sermon*  (1811,  1817,  1825),  an 
.1<i<reat  (1815),  and  a  Charge  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Irenaiu 
Prime  (1837),  many  statistical  and  other  articles  in  pe- 
riodieala,  and  the  two  following  worka,  Familiar  Illut- 


tration  of  Christian  Baptism  (1818, 12mo),  in  which  he 
defends  infant  baptism :  —  A  History  of  Long  Jslimd 
from  Us  Jirtt  Selttement  4y  the  Europeans  to  the  I'tur 
1845  (N.  Y.  and  Pittsburgh,  1846,  12roo).  "  He  bad  a 
mind  of  uncommon  force  and  discrimination,  a  noble 
and  generous  spirit,  simple  and  engaging  manners,  an 
invincible  firmness  in  adhering  to  his  own  convictions, 
an  earnest  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  his  fellow- 
men,  an  excellent  talent  for  the  pulpit,  great  tact  at 
public  business,  and  a  remarkably  giaceful  facility  at 
mingling  in  a  deliberative  body."— Sprague,  Amtals  of 
the  Amer.  Pulpit,  iii,  82;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uthors,  a.  v. 

Primer,  King's,  is  an  English  ecclesiastical  docu- 
ment published  in  1645,  containing  the  Calendar,  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Salutation  of  the  Virgin,  the  seven  penitential  psalms,  a 
litany,  and  prayers  for  various  occasions.  It  was  edited 
by  the  authority  of  King  Henry  VIII,  and  hence  de- 
rives its  title.  A  prefatory  admonition  to  the  reader 
complains  of  several  books  calculated  to  mislead  tbe 
people  in  their  application  to  the  saints,  and  to  set  God 
and  his  creatures  on  the  same  level.  Though  many 
divines  had  made  a  special  distinction  between  Xarpiia 
and  iovXiia,  and  appropriated  the  first  only  to  God, 
yet  in  practice  this  distinction  was  too  often  forgotten. 
— Farrar,  s.  v. 

Besides  the  King's  Primer,  there  is  also  the  Goodiy 
Pn/mer  of  1536,  drawn  up  by  Marshal,  archdeacon  of 
Nottingham,  and  the  Manual  of  Prayers,  or  the  Primer 
in  English,  of  1539.  Primer  means  tirst  book,  and  was 
used  often  as  analogous  to  the  term  prayer-book,  though 
it  contained  selections  of  services  made  according  to  the 
discretion  of  the  compiler.  The  Prymer  of  Sulitimry 
Use  bears  the  date  of  various  years,  the  first  edition  be- 
ing published  in  1627. — Eadie,  s.  v.  See  Collier,  Ecdes. 
Hist.  pt.  ii,  bk.  ii ;  Procter,  Commentary  on  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  p.  12,  76 ;  Wheatly,  On  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  p.  28. 

Prlmerose,  Giiakrt,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  divine,  flour- 
ished in  the  first  half  of  the  17  th  centurj',  first  as  minister 
of  the  French  Church  in  London,  later  as  chaplain  to 
James  I,  and  still  later  as  canon  of  Windsor.  He  died 
in  1642.  His  works  are,  Im  Trompette  de  Sim,  etc.,  en 
XV III  Sermons  (Berger,  1610,  8vo;  and  in  Latin  by 
Joan  Anchoranum  Dantis,  1631, 8vo) : — Le  Vau  de  Ja- 
cob opposi  aux  Vaux  de  Moines  (ibid.  1610, 4  vols.  8vo; 
in  English  by  John  Bulteel,  Lond.  1617,  fol)  i—La  Di- 
fense  de  la  Religion  reformee  contre  M.  Franfois  Blo- 
vin  (Berger,  1619,  8vo): — Panegyrique  au  tris -grand 
Prince  Charles,  Prince  de  Galles  (Paris,  1624,  8vo):  — 
.Vine  Sermons  on  Psa.  xxxir,  19  (I»nd.  1626,  4to):  — 
Tieo  Sermons  on  Mutt,  r,  4,  and  f.uke  ri,  21  (1625,  Svo). 

Frimlceriua,  L  e.  the  chief  of  his  order  (from  Lat. 
primus,  first,  and  cera,  wax),  one  whose  name  was 
fint  inscribed  on  the  tablet  of  the  church,  which  was 
covered  with  wax.  The  word  does  not  always  signify 
priority  of  power  or  jurisdiction ;  sometimes  only  prior- 
ity of  time,  or  precedency  of  honor  or  dignity  in  respect 
of  place.  Augustine  calls  Stephen  primicerius  marty- 
rum.  Bernard  calls  many  jtrimiceria  rirginitatis.  The 
word  is  frequently  met  with  in  mcdiieval  Latin,  and 
designates  an  officer  in  monasteries.  In  the  I.ibtr  Ro- 
mani  OrtHnis  the  duties  of  the  office  are  thus  described : 
Primicrrius  sciat  u  esse  sub  archidiacono,  etc. :  "  The 
primicerius  must  nndenland  that  he  is  subordinate  to 
the  archdeacon ;  and  to  his  office  it  s|)ecially  belongs  to 
preside  over  the  deacons  during  the  time  that  they  are 
communicating  instruction;  to  maintain  proper  disci- 
pline, as  one  who  must  render  account  to  God;  to  fur- 
nish the  deacons  with  subjects  on  which  they  must  dis- 
course," etc.  Du  Cange  gives  various  meanings  of  the 
term,  dependent  on  the  word  with  which  it  happens  to 
be  connected ;  as  primicerius  subdiaconorum,  notario- 
rum,  leetorum,  etc  But  in  a  n^ore  restricted  sense,  pri- 
micerius designates  the  holder  of  a  chapter  dignity,  and 
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is  employed  with  this  specific  meaning  in  Chrodegang's 
rule,  and'  in  the  sututes  of  Amalarius,  confirmed  by  the 
Synod  of  Ais-la-Cbapelle  in  817,  where  the  primiceiius 
appears  at  the  head  of  the  capitulary  register,  imme- 
diately after  the  archdeacon  and  archpresbyter.  The 
functions  of  the  primicerius  were  specially  to  instruct 
the  deacons,  suUleacons,  and  minorists  in  the  choral 
song  (hence  his  name  of  PracaUor;  De  conmd.  i,  4), 
in  the  liturgy,  and  in  the  functions  of  the  Church ;  to 
inform  the  canons  of  the  order  of  the  office  in  the  choir; 
to  explain  to  the  younger  ones  the  management  of  the 
Breviary,  etc  There  is  a  very  circumstantial  enume- 
ration of  the  duties  of  the  primicerius  in  the  Epittola 
Jiidoti  SpaL  ad  Landr/rtdum  Curdub.,  "De  omnibus 
eccL  gradibus"  (comp.  c.  1,  §  13,  Dist.  xxv,  and  the 
fragment  of  the  Ordo  Romamu  in  c  un,  z,  "  De  off. 
primicerii,"  i,  25).  When  the  archdeacons,  in  the  pro- 
gressive extension  of  their  importance,  obtained  the 
lower  jurisdiction  over  the  priests  and  archpriests,  the 
primicerius  obtained  also  the  full  disciplinary  power 
over  the  minorists.  His  situation  in  the  chapter  was 
therefore  one  of  Importance;  it  is  sometimes  called  a 
dignity  (De  contuet.  i,  4),  sometimes  a  perionale  (/>  eon- 
slit,  i,  2),  sometimes  it  is  put  simply  among  the  offices 
(offida  nuda).  There  was,  in  general,  no  uniform  dis- 
tribution of  ranks  in  the  different  chapters.  When  the 
institution  of  the  Minorites  was  suppressed,  the  office 
(if  the  primicerius  was  also  extinguished. — Farrar,  s.  v. ; 
Wetzer  u.  Welte,  s.  v. 

Frlmitise,  Fremlces.  Primitia  is,  with  the  an- 
cient pagans,  the  name  given  to  the  first-fruits  of  the 
fields  and  gardens,  which  were  annually  brought  as 
offerings  to  the  temples  or  abodes  of  the  priests.  We 
find  this  custom  among  almost  all  nations  of  antiquity, 
and  also  among  the  Israelites.  Like  many  other  relig- 
ious customs  and  institutions  of  the  Jews,  this  kind  of 
exterior  worship,  considered  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude  for 
God's  blessings,  was  adopted  by  the  Christian  Church, 
and  urgently  recommended  by  the  fathers,  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  the  gifts  being  left  to  be  determined  by  the 
pious  feelings  of  the  individual:  "Non  erant  speciali 
nomine  diffinitse,  sed  offerentium  arbitrio  dereliclae"  (Z^e 
decim.  et  prim,  iii,  30).  They  certainly  bore  the  char- 
acter of  free  offerings,  while  the  tithe — with  the  Jews 
always,  since  Moses's  time ;  with  the  Christians  at  least 
since  Charlemagne's  time — represents  a  strict  right ;  for, 
that  the  premices  should  not  remsin  below  the  sixtieth 
part,  and  uot  exceed  a  fortieth  of  the  complete  harvest, 
is  only  an  approximate  indication,  to  be  found  in  Jer- 
ome, Comment,  in  Etedt,  c.  xlvi.  With  the  more  gen- 
eral and  stricter  execution  of  the  laws  about  the  tithe, 
in  the  Carlovingian  age,  the  premices  disappeared,  lit- 
tle by  little,  or  were  preserved  only  in  part,  and  in  a 
changed  form. — Wetzer  u.  Welte,  s.  v. 

PrimltlTa  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  the 
New  Testament  as  first  exemplified  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  faith  by  that  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion called  the  Church,  under  State  patronage.  See 
Primitive  Church.  In  distinction  from  this,  we  have 
apostolic  Christianity,  the  period  that  immediately  suc- 
ceeded the  labors  of  the  founder  of  the  New-Testament 
dispensation.   See  Apostouc  Church  ;  Christianity. 

PrimitiTe  Cbnrcb.  An  expression  used  to  de- 
note the  condition  of  the  Church,  as  respects  doctrine 
and  discipline,  in  the  early  tttiget  of  its  history.  Though 
this  term  is  employed  with  little  precision  by  ecclesias- 
tical writers,  it  most  frequently  refers  to  the  Church  of 
the  first  three  centuries.    See  Church. 

Primitive  Doctrine.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some 
persons  that  there  is  a  "  primitive  doctrine,"  indepen- 
dent of  Scripture,  "  always  to  be  found  somewhere  in 
the  Catholic  traditions;"  by  which  language, apparent- 
ly, they  mean  to  teach  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
Church  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures,  nor  yet  in 
the  writings  of  the  early  fathers;  but  they  seem  to  sup- 
pose that  some  part  of  the  oral  teaching  of  the  apostles 


might,  though  in  an  tmwriOen  form,  be  yet  in  the  p»- 
session  of  the  Church,  so  that  the  Church  might  at  uj 
time  declare  a  doctrine  not  opposed  to  Scripture,  on  what 
is  called  the  unanimous  consent  of  antiquity,  to  hare 
come  down  by  successive  oral  delivery  from  the  spot- 
ties.  The  opponents  of  such  views  consider  that  ibtr 
are  incapable  of  abiding  the  test  of  sober  examinatim. 
because  it  is  not  possible  for  us,  at  this  distance  of  liae 
from  the  days  of  the  apostles,  to  know  what  they  did 
or  did  not  teach  orally,  or  bow  far  what  they  really  did 
teach  may  not  since  have  been  corrupted.  They  con- 
tend, therefore,  that  to  the  ancient  apoatoUcal  wriMmgt 
alone  can  we  look  for  that  which  is  without  doubt  U) 
be  regarded  as  ancient  apostolical  teaching.  See  Doc- 
trink;  Tradition. 

FrimitiTe  Methodist  Connection  is  tht 
name  of  a  Wesleyan  body  of  believers  principaUy  in 
England  and  the  British  colonies. 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century  stimar 
reports  floated  across  the  Atlantic  of  the  power  of  G«<1 
marvellously  displayed  in  the  camp-meetings  of  Amer- 
ica. The  practice  of  holding  religious  services  in  ifae 
open  air  had  much  declined  among  British  Methodists, 
as  in  all  the  large  towns  and  many  of  the  villages  ther 
now  had  commodious  chapels,  and  the  tidings  of  ptn- 
tecostal  gatherings  in  Western  forests  renewed  the 
memory  of  the  days  of  Wesley  and  WbitefiekL  The 
renewed  interest  was  increased  by  the  visits  of  liorenu 
Dow  to  England  and  Ireland.  On  the  threshold  of  tlm 
period,  a  young  man  of  studious  habits,  named  Hugh 
Bourne,  was  suffering  intensely  through  an  agooiziiijc 
conviction  of  sin.  From  his  sixth  to  his  twenty-sixtb 
year,  he  seldom  went  to  bed  without  a  dread  of  beii; 
in  bell  before  morning;  and  morning  brought  him 
no  relief,  for  he  thought  he  would  be  in  hell  befcn 
night.  He  pursued  his  studies,  year  after  jrear,  with 
intense  zeal,  but  nowhere  in  his  learning  did  he  find 
taring  knowledge.  In  1799,  when  twenty-seven  years 
of  age,  there  fell  in  his  way  a  volume  containing  the 
L\fe  of  Fletcher,  some  of  Wesley's  Sermont,  AUeine's 
A  tarm,  and  Baxter's  Call  to  the  UtuxmrertedL  In  one 
of  Weidey's  sermons  he  found  "  more  real  light  than  is 
anything  else  he  had  ever  read."  It  taught  him  that 
"opinion  is  not  religion;  .  .  .  even  right  opinion  U  a$ 
distant  from  religion  as  east  is  from  west."  The  time 
of  his  redemption  drew  nigh.  As  he  read  FleicfcerV 
letters  on  the  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God,  ligkt 
flooded  his  soul.  He  rapturously  tells  us,  "  I  was  bom 
in  an  instant ;  yea,  passed  from  death  unto  life. ...  I 
was  filled  with  joy,  love,  and  glory,  which  made  fall 
amends  for  the  twenty  years'  suffering."  Soon  after  hi> 
conversion  he  joined  the  Wesleyans,  and  zeaknslT 
sought  the  salvation  of  the  rough  lumbermen  who  wot 
in  his  employment.  On  May  .31, 1807,  Mr.  Booine,  as- 
sisted by  Messrs.  William  Qowes,  Thomas  Cotton,  and 
others  afterwards  prominent  in  the  Primitive  Hetbodist 
Connection,  held  a  camp-meeting  at  Mow  Cap,  a  moun- 
tain on  the  border-line  between  Staffordshire  and  Chesh- 
ire. Though  the  Connection  did  not  really  exist  tiD 
three  years  later,  this  is  looked  upon  as  the  initial  point 
in  its  history,  and  its  annalists  delight  to  quote  the 
lines, 

"The  little  cloud  Increases  still  ■ 
Which  first  begnn  npon  Mow  Hill." 

The  immediate  spiritual  results  of  this  meeting  mote 
than  equalled  the  hopes  of  its  founders,  and  during  tbr 
following  summer  several  meetings  of  a  like  cbaiacter 
were  held  in  the  same  neighborhood.  The  novelty  of 
these  proceedings  roused  much  opposition  aiooag  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  who  feared  the  rise  of  a  fanati- 
cism that  might  throw  ridicule  on  true  religion ;  and  the 
preachers  of  the  surrounding  circuits  issued  handbills 
disclaiming  all  connection  with  the  movement.  At  the 
next  session  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference  the 
following  resolution  was  passed :  "  It  is  our  judgmeet 
that,  even  supposing  such  meetings  to  be  allowed  is 
America,  they  are  highly  improper  in  EngUod,  and 
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nations.  The  official  business  is  transacted  by  the  lead- 
ers' meeting,  compceed  Of  the  clasa-leaders,  the  society 
steward,  and  the  travelling  preachers  of  the  circuit.  No 
such  meeting  "  can  be  legally  held  without  the  presence 
of  the  minister  or  travelling  preacher,  extraordinary 
cases  excepted."  As  in  other  Methodist  bodies,  there 
are  travelling  and  local  preachers.  The  latter  usually 
folbw  some  worldly  occupation  for  a  maintenance, "  and 
preach  on  the  Sabbath  as  opportunities  permit,  but  re- 
ceive no  pecuniary  remuneration  for  their  seniccs. 
They  are  chosen  to  their  office  by  the  representatives 
of  the  united  societies  to  which  they  minister;  and 
should  their  labors  prove  unacceptable  to  the  people 
generally,  their  services  are  discontinued."  "In  the 
transaction  of  the  business  of  the  circuit's  quarterly 
meeting,  travelling  and  local  preachers  are  equal."  Be- 
tween the  quarterly  meetings,  the  ordinary  business  of 
the  circuit  is  transacted  by  the  "circuit  committee," 
composed  of  such  local  preachers,  class-leaders,  or  stew- 
ards as  are  appointed  by  the  preceding  quarterly  meet- 
ing to  represent  the  respective  societies.  The  travelling 
preachers  are  tx-«fficio  members  of  this  court.  Circuits 
are  sometimes  divided  into  branches,  each  having  its 
own  officials  and  its  regular  meetings  for  business,  but 
subordinate  to  the  quarterly  meeting.  "  Places  visited 
through  missionary  labors,  and  united  in  one  station, 
are  called  a  '  mission,' "  roost  of  which  are  under  the 
control  of  the  general  missionary  committee.  A  "  dis- 
trict" consists  of  a  number  of  circuits,  branches,  and 
missions.  Its  court,  called  a  "  district  meeting,"  has  an 
annual  session.  It  is  composed  of  one  delegate  from 
each  circuit,  the  circuits  sending  a  travelling  preacher 
one  year  and  a  laj'man  the  two  following  years,  so  as 
to  secure,  as  nearly  as  possible,  two  laymen  to  one  trav- 
elling preacher.  This  meeting  receives  statistical  re- 
ports of  all  the  circuits,  inquires  into  the  state  of  each, 
and  stations  the  travelling  preachers  within  the  dis- 
trict, "subject,  however,  to  appeals  from  the  stations  or 
preachers,  and  to  alterations  at  conference." 

"The  'conference'  is  a  yearly  meeting  of  delegates 
from  all  the  districts  in  the  Connection,  of  twelve  per- 
manent members,  and  of  four  persons  appointed  at  the 
preceding  conference,  in  the  proportion  of  two  laymen  to 
one  travelling  preacher.  This  is  the  highest  court  in 
the  Connection,  from  whose  decisions  there  is  no  appeal." 

A  **  general  committee,"  composed  of  ministers  and 
laymen,  holding  its  sessions  in  London,  is  appointed  to 
transact  the  business  of  the  Connection  in  the  inter^'als 
of  the  sessions  of  conference.  A  district  committee,  oc- 
cupying a  subordinate  position  to  the  general  committee, 
is  appointed  for  each  district,  and  adjudicates  on  certain 
cases  submitted  to  its  examination  by  the  stations  with- 
in the  district 

The  Connection  has  its  full  share  of  Melhodistic  zeal 
in  foreign  missions.  From  the  report  of  187ti  we  glean 
the  following  statistics:  ...  . 

UlwIonftriM.  M«tnh«n. 

Canada TS  (No  returns.) 

Australia 24  14C« 

NewZealnnd 1»  «4» 

Sneenslnnd 6  31' 


likely  to  be  productive  of  considerable  mischief;  and 
«e  disclaim  all  connection  ivith  them."  This  declared 
jiHlgmcnt  of  the  conference  had  naturally  much  weight 
with  the  societies  in  general,  and  most  of  the  leading 
Methodists  held  aloof  from  the  camp -meeting  roove- 
meat.  Bourne  and  a  few  others,  however,  held  on  firm- 
Ir,  having  their  meetings  recognised  by  civil  authority, 
and  taking  precautions  for  preserving  order. 

Matters  now  came  to  a  crisis.  The  Church  author- 
ities Telt  they  could  no  longer  bear  with  such  contumacy, 
■mi  Bourne  and  Clowes  were  expelled  from  the  Cormec- 
tion.  The  ontrammelling  of  these  men  from  Church 
bonds,  so  far  from  silencing  them,  had  rather  the  effect 
ot  increasing  their  active  zeal.  At  this  time  there 
lived  in  Cheshire  an  old  man,  named  James  Crawfoot, 
"noted  as  a  man  of  extraordinar>'  piety  and  faith."  He 
believed  himself  called  to  the  ministry,  and  had  prayed 
and  watched  for  the  leading  of  Providence.  In  1809 
Hugh  Bourne  and  his  brother  James  hired  him  to  preach 
in  neglected  places,  for  three  months,  at  a  salary  of  ten 
ihillings  a  week.  "  This  is  generally  looked  upon  as  the 
commencement  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  ministry." 
In  the  spring  of  1810  several  persons  were  converted  in 
meetings  held  by  Hugh  Bourne,  and  formed  into  a 
claas.  "  This  class  was  offered  to  the  Burslem  Circuit 
(Wesleyan) ;  but  as  they  declined  to  accept  them  unless 
they  pledged  to  sever  their  connection  with  Hugh 
Bourne,  and  as  they  respectfully  declined  acceding  to 
tfab  demand,  their  application  was  refused."  Bourne 
then  took  it  under  his  charge  as  a  distinct  society,  and 
the  formation  of  this  class  may  be  considered  the  birth 
of  the  Connection.  The  camp-meeting  agency  was 
now  more  extensively  employed,  and  numerous  soci- 
eties were  formed.  In  September,  1810,  there  were  10 
preacheis,  13  preaching  places,  and  136  members. 
Next  year  the  first  general  meeting  was  held,  com- 
posed probably  of  preachers  and  leaders.  This  confer- 
ence resolved  that  money  should  in  future  be  regularly 
eollected  in  the  80cietie^  in  order  to  meet  the  necessary 
expenses;  "and  if  this  should  prove  insufficient,  recourse 
iboold  again  bo  had  to  the  benevolence  of  private  individ- 
nak  The  two  travelling  preachers,  Messrs.  Crawfoot  and 
Ckiwes,  were  to  receive  their  salaries  from  the  societies, 
and  Mr.  James  Steele  was  appointed  the  circuit  stew- 
ard, the  first  officer  of  that  kind  in  the  Connection."  In 
181-2  the  Connection,  then  employing  23  preachers,  for- 
mally took  the  title  of  Primitive  Methodist,  and  two 
jrears  later  a  comprehensive  body  of  rules  was  for  the 
tet  time  adopted.  From  that  time  till  the  present  the 
hicrease  of  the  denomination  has  been  very  rapid,  being 
Gtom  1851  to  1872,  in  the  108  towns  of  Great  Britain, 
iver  108  per  cent. 

The  three  following  extracts,  from  John  Angell 
lames.  Dr.  Beaumont,  and  Dr.  Campbell,  respectively, 
ixphun  the  peculiar  genius  of  this  denomination : 

"In  cottages.  In  bnrns,  and  in  theatres;  In  public 
100968,  In  mii'rket-plncc!*,  in  streets,  in  Innep,  aud  in  flelds, 
ihey  (Primitive  Methodistpreachere)  held  nieetingB  for 
?nwer  and  exhortation.  They  were  aft^siled  by  personal 
'iofcnce,  and  put  In  peril  of  their  lives;  but  they  perse- 
tered.  In  meekness  and  In  gentleness,  and  have  conquered 
>y  their  paiwlve  power." 

"The  Prlmliive  Methodists  are  n  lahorUnu,  and  not  an 
We  community ;  they  are  n  plaiTi,  and  not  an  artl/Uial 
nmmnnlty ;  they  are  a  xtitefvl  commnnlty." 

"Every 'day  serves  lint  to  confirm  ns  that  it  Is  less  tal- 
uits,  less  culture,  less  intelligence  that  Is  required  than  a 
■horoash  knowledpo  of  the  Gospel — a  perfect  acquaint- 
inrewlih  the  Word  of  God — simplicity,  aflTection,  fervor, 
wtiriij,  tact,  and  flexibility,  facility  In  adapting  nctlons 
:o  drcamstances,  and  snch  other  things  as  these  Imply." 

The  latest  statistics  of  the  Connection  are,  17,000 
ninistere  and  local  preachers,  10,000  doss  -  leaders, 
i9,000  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  180.000  Church 
nembetB.     They  publish  several  periodicals. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Connection  may  be  said  to  be 
dentical  with  that  of  other  Methodist  churches.  The 
arm  of  Church  government  is  substantially  Presbyte- 
ian,  but  with  a  larger  mixtare  of  the  lay  clement  than 
I  found  in  Presbyterian  or  in  other  Methodist  denomi- 
VIII.-P  p 


New  Sonth  Wales 17  tSl 

Africa. 4  104 

(Native  Missionaries) B 

The  foreign  work  is  chiefly  in  British  colonics  and  among 
English-speaking  people.  The  missionarj-  income  for 
the  year  was  £45,234.  The  most  striking  peculiarities 
of  the  Connection  ore— 1st,  the  vast  amount  of  unpaid 
labor  performed  by  laymen ;  2d,  the  influence  of  the 
laity  in  Church  government ;  3d,  the  devoted  and  zeal- 
ous attention  paid  to  the  lower  classes.  In  the  United 
States,  also,  the  Primitive  Methodist  Connection  has 
established  itself,  and  has,  especially  near  the  borders 
of  Canada  and  in  the  Kastcrn  States,  gained  a  strong 
footing,  so  that  the  American  Church  is  about  of  equal 
strength  with  the  Canadian.  They  support  a  paper 
called  the  Primitire  Mtthodist  and  the  ChrifliaH  Pa- 
triot, a  semi-monthly  journal.  See  Petty,  /7m/.  oJ"  tie 
Prim,  Mtth.  Coimedion ;  Church,  I/itt.  of  the  Primitire 
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Methoditlt  (3d  ed^  revised  «nd  enlarged);  Herod, 
Skttchei  of  Prim.  Meth.  Preachtri :  Memorial  of  the 
Centenary  of  Hugh  Bourne ;  Barran,  Gallery  nf  Deceased 
Mituttert;  Artide$  by  Kev.  W.  H.  Yarrow,  in  Primitive 
MethodUt  Jteeord  for  1877.    (G.  C.  J.) 

Primitive  Wesleyan  Mktiiodist  Church  ok 
Ireland.  This  body  waa  formed  in  1816,  and  waa  the 
result  of  a  division  in  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connec- 
tion in  Ireland.  In  that  year  the  Irish  Conference,  by 
a  majority  of  thirty-six  in  a  house  of  eighty-eight,  re- 
solved to  authorize  the  preachers  of  the  Cunnectiun  to 
administer  the  sacraments.  Aa  a  result  of  this  decision, 
roost  of  the  minority  separated  from  the  parent  body, 
and,  being  followed  by  a  large  section  of  the  lay  mem- 
bers, organized  the  Primitive  Wesleyan  Methodist  Con- 
nection. Until  a  few  years  ago  they  did  not  assume  to 
be  8  Church,  but  merely  a  society  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland.  The  great 
changes  produced  by  the  disendowmcnt  and  disestab- 
lishment of  this  Church  in  1870,  together  with  an  in- 
creasing desire  in  the  society  fur  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments  at  the  hands  of  their  own  preachers,  led 
to  a  complete  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  body, 
and  the  members  have  now  the  option  of  partaking  of 
the  ordinances  from  their  own  ministers  in  their  churches. 
The  statistics  printed  in  the  Conference  minutes  of 
1876  are,  68  effective  ministers,  13  superannuates,  144 
churches,  and  7518  members  of  society.  An  annual 
miasionory  income  of  $15,000  in  gold  is  devoted  to  the 
support  of  the  ministers  on  the  poorer  circuits.  Over 
475,000  in  gold  is  invested  as  a  fund  fur  the  support  of 
superannuated  ministers.  Negotiations  are  at  present  in 
progress  to  effect  a  union  with  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church  of  Ireland,  the  constitution  of  the  two  churches 
being  now  almost  identical. 

The  Connection  is  represented  in  the  United  States 
by  two  Conferences,  Eastern  and  Western,  having,  for 
the  last  six  years,  only  fraternal  relations  with  the  par- 
ent Conference  in  Great  Britain.  There  are  also  sepa- 
rate conferences  in  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land, strictly  associated  with  England.  The  statistics 
for  the  American  Conferences  for  1876  are  as  follows: 
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(G.C.J.) 
Frimogenitare  (denoted  in  Heb.  by  STjisa; 
Sept.  irpwroriiicia,  Gen.  XXV,  31,  34;  xxvii,  36;  Dcut, 
xxi,  17;  1  Chron.  v,  1 ;  in  the  New  Test,  only  in  Heb. 
xii,  16 ;  A.  V.  "  birthright").  Hioururoco;,  always 
rendered  "  first-bom"  in  the  English  version,  is  found 
in  the  Sept.  in  Gen.  iv,  4;  Deut.  xxi,  17,  and  several 
other  passages  of  the  Old  Test.,  as  the  representative 
of  the  Hebrew  "1"33,  signifying  "one  who  npeneth  the 
womb,"  whether  an  only  child,  or  whether  other  chil- 
dren follow.  "  l>rimogenitus  est,  non  post  quern  alii, 
sed  ante  quem  nullus  alius  genitus"  (Pareus).  Hpiuro- 
TOKoe  is  found  nine  times  in  the  New  Test.— viz.  Matt, 
i,  25  (if  the  passage  be  genuine,  and  not  introduced 
from  the  parallel  pa«iage  in  Luke);  Luke  ii,  7;  Koro. 
viii,  29;  Col.  i,  15, 18;  Heb.  i,  6;  xi,  28;  xii,  23;  Rev. 
i,  5.  Except  in  the  Gospels,  and  Heb.  xi,  28,  the 
word  always  bears  a  metaphorical  sense  in  the  New- 
Test.,  being  generally  synonymous  with  heir  or  lord, 
and  having,  in  Heb.  i,  6,  an  especial  reference  to  our 
Lord's  Messianic  dignity.  In  Heb.  xii,  23,  "the  as- 
sembly of  the  Hrst'bom,"  it  seems  to  be  synonymous 
with  "  elect,"  or  "  dearly  beloved,"  in  ivhich  sense  it  is 
also  used  on  one  occasion  in  the  Old  Test.  (Jer.  xxxi,  9). 


In  the  4th  century,  Helvidins  among  the  Latini,  ind 
Eunomius  among  the  Greeks,  wished  to  attach  a  »;• 
nification  to  trpwriirococ,  in  Matt,  i  and  Luke  ii,  diSei- 
ent  from  the  Old-Test,  usage,  maintaining,  in  order  to 
support  their  hypotbesis^viz.  that  Joseph  and  Maij 
had  children  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord — tbattltt 
word  vpiMrroTOKoe,  by  reason  of  ita  etymology,  could 
not  be  applied  to  an  only  child,  Jerome  replied  to  ibt 
former  by  appealing  to  the  usage  of  the  word  in  the  Old 
Test  (^Adc.  Ilelcid.  in  Malt,  i,  9).  The  assertioa  of 
Eunomius  was  equally  refuted  by  the  Greek  fatben 
Basil  {Horn,  in  Nal.\  Thenpbylact  (ui  Luc  ii),  siid 
Damascenus  (De  Fid.  Orthod.  L  iv).  In  refetence  to 
this  controversy,  Drusiiis  (_Ad  difidliora  loca  .Vn. 
c  6)  observes:  "Sic  sane  Christus  vocatur  np«wi>r«- 
KOC,  licet  mater  ejus  nuUos  alios  postea  liberos  btbo- 
erit  Motet  hoc  juventus  propter  Uclvidium,  qui  u 
e&  voce  inferebat  Mariam  ex  Josepho  poat  Cbriaum 
natum  plures  filius  suscepissc."  "  Thoee  entitled  to  ll» 
.  prerogative"  (viz.  of  birthright),  observes  CampbeJ 
I  (On  the  Gotpelt),  "were  invariably  denominated  the 
lirst-bom,  whether  the  parents  had  isfsue  afterwards  oi 
not."  Eunoroiua  further  maintains,  from  CoL  i,  la,  dut 
our  Lord  was  "  a  creature ;"  but  his  argnments  were  ^^ 
plied  to  by  Basil  and  Theophylact.  Some  of  the  la- 
thers referred  this  passage  to  Christ's  pre -existence, 
others  to  his  baptism.  In  Isa.  xiv,  30,  the  "  fii^-bin 
of  the  poor"  signifles  the  poorest  of  all;  and  in  iab 
xviii,  13,  the  "  tirsl-born  of  death"  means  the  most  ter- 
rible of  deaths. — Kitto.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  oni 
Lord's  genealogy  the  line  is  frequently  carried  throuj^ 
a  younger  son  (Scth,  Shem,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Jq- 
dah,  David,  Solomon,  Nathan,  etc).    See  Fibst-boex. 

Frimtiin  Moblld,  the  primitive  movable  elenKni. 
is,  in  its  proper  signification,  the  original  matter  of  the 
world  (prima  materia).  The  ancients  understood  bv  it 
the  exterior  hollow  sphere  which  was  auppoeed  to  in- 
clude and  put  in  motion  the  remainder  of  the  nnimw 
(fixed  stars  and  planets) :  a  quite  arbitrary  soppositiaci. 
Primal  mover  would  be  the  principle  of  all  motion,  or 
the  first  moving  cause.  According  to  Aruitotle.  this 
cause  is  God,  who,  while  motionleas  himself,  pnts  all  the 
rest  in  motion,  and  is  therefore  called  by  the  philoso- 
pher ri  vpuTov  avovv.  See  Aristotle,  I'Ay*.  viii,  i: 
De  generat.  et  compt.  i,  7 :  ii,  7. 

Prince  is  the  rendering  of  several  Heb.  and  Gr. 
wonts  in  the  A.  V. 

1.  Sar,  "ito  (from  "l^'S,  to  rule,  to  hare  domhnoH: 
Sept,  apxttiv ;  Vulg.  princept),  the  chief  of  any  dais,  tie 
master  of  a  company,  a  prince  or  nuUe  ,■  used  of  Pha- 
raoh's chief  butler  and  baker  (Gen.  xl,  2  sq.);  of  the 
taskmasters  set  over  the  Israelites  in  Egj-pt  (Exod.  i, 
11);  even  of  chief  herdsmen  (Gen.  xlvii.  6).  It  i%  fre- 
quently nsed  for  military  commanders  (Exod.  xviii,  21 
["rulers"];  2  Kings  i,  9  ["captain"];  Isa.  iii,  3,  elo-\ 
and  for  princes  both  supreme  and  subordinate  (I  Saro. 
xxix,  8;  Job  xxix,  I,  9;  Isa.  xlix,  7;  Jer.  Ii,  59,  etc.). 
In  Dan.  viii,  11  God  is  called  X:sn  lis  (Sar  half- 
tiaba).  Prince  of  the  host;  and  in  ver.  25  the  title  ~3 
O^'lC  {Sar  sarim).  Prince  of  princes,  is  applied  t» 
the  Messiah.  The  "princes  of  the  provinces"  ('"■3 
rilJ^ian,  sarey  ham-medin6lh,  1  Kings  xx,  14)  were 
probably  the  district  magistrates  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  Samaria  during  the  invasion  of  Benhadad,  and  their 
"  young  men"  were  their  attendants,  iraiSapia,  pedis- 
eegui  (Thenius,  Ewald,  Getehi  iii,  495).  Josephos  says, 
tiioi  Twv  tiyt/tovuiv  (A  nl.  viii,  14, 2).  There  is  a  petil- 
iar  sense  in  which  the  term  "prince"  is  used  try  the 
prophet  Daniel:  thus,  "  Prince  of  the  kingdom  of  Per- 
sia" (x,  13),  "Michael  your  prince"  (rcr.  21).  In  these 
passages  the  term  probably  means  a  tutelary  angel: 
and  the  doctrine  of  tutelary  angels  of  different  comiuies 
seems  to  he  countenanced  by  several  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture (Zcch.  iii,  1 ;  vi,  6 ;  Jude  9 ;  Rev.  xii,  7).  Michael 
and  Gabriel  were  proliably  the  tutelary  angels  of  the 
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Jeva.  These  names  do  not  occur  in  any  books  of  the 
Old  Test,  that  were  written  before  the  captivity;  and 
it  is  suggested  by  some  that  they  were  borrowed  frvm 
tbe  Chaldeans,  with  whom  and  the  Persians  the  doc- 
trine of  the  general  administration  and  superintendence 
or  angels  over  empires  and  provinces  was  commonly  re- 
ceived.   See  AncKL. 

1  Nagid,  T'SJ  (from  133,  to  be  in  front,  to  precede  ; 
Sept.  dpxiav  or  ffyovfiivot ;  Viilg.  dux),  one  aho  hat 
lie praxdence,  a  leader,  or  c/tiey,  used  of  persons  set  over 
any  undertaking,  superintending  any  trust,  or  invested 
with  supreme  power  (1  Kings  xiv,  7 ;  Psa.  Ixxvi,  13;  1 
Chion.  xxvi,  24  ["ruler"] ;  1  Sam.  ix,  16  ["captain"], 
etc).  In  Dan.  ix,  25  it  is  applied  to  the  Messiah ;  and 
in  xi,  22  to  Ptolemy  Philometor,  king  of  Egj'pt. 

3.  Xadib,  3''73  (from  S'lJ,  which  in  Hithp.  signifies 
to  tolunteer,  to  offer  roluntarilt/  or  tpontaneously ;  chiefly 
in  poetry;  Sept.  apx<av;  Vulg.  princept),  generous, 
vMe-miided,  nobU  iy  birlh  (1  Sam.  ii,  8;  Psa.  xlvii,  10; 
cvii,  40 ;  cxiii,  8 ;  cxviii,  9 ;  Prov.  xxvii,  7,  etc).  This 
word  is  the  converse  of  tbe  preceding;  1*^33  means 
primarily  a  chief,  and  derivatively  what  is  morally  no- 
ble, excellent  (viii,  6) ;  3*^13  means  primarily  what  is 
morally  noble,  and  derivatively  one  who  is  noble  by 
birth  or  position. 

4.  Nasi,  KiiSS  (from  i<iS3,  to  lift  up,  Niph.  to  he  ele- 
vated; Sept.  apxi^v,  riyoifiivoc,  itytfiwv,  iSaotXiif, 
Vulg.  priacrpt,  dux),  one  exalted;  used  as  a  general 
term  for  princes,  including  kings  (1  Kings  xi,  24 ;  Ezek. 
xii,  10,  eto,),  heads  of  tribes  or  families  (Numb,  i,  44 ; 
iii,  24  [A.  V.  "chier] ;  vii,  10;  xxxiv,  18;  Gen.  xvii, 
20;  1  Chron.  vii,  40,  etc.).  In  the  A.  V.  it  is  often  ren- 
dered "  ruler"  or  "  captain."  In  Gen.  xxiii,  6  Abraham 
is  addressed  bv  the  sons  of  Heth  as  Dih^H  K'<r3  (nasi 
Elohim),  a  prince  of  God,  i.  e.  constituted,  and  conse- 
quently protected,  by  God  [A.  T.  "  mighty  prince"]. 
This  won!  appears  on  the  coins  of  Judaa  Maccabeus 
(Gesenius,  Theiaur.  p.  917). 

5.  ffasik,  T^^03  (from  TjOJi  to  pour  out,  anoint;  Sept. 
Spxi'v;  yu\g.  priiKeps ;  Psa.  Ixxxiii,  11;  Ezek.  xxxil, 
30;  Dan.  xi,  5;  "duke,"  Josh,  xiii,  8;  "principal," 
Mic.  V,  5). 

6.  Kattin,  •,''S1?  (from  MS^,  to  cut,  to  decide;  Sept. 
apxiffoc,  Spxuv ;  Vu\g.  princrpt;  Prov.xxv,  16;  Dan. 
xi,  18;  Mic  iii,  1,  9;  elsewhere  "captain,"  "guide," 
"ruler"). 

I.  Rab,  3^  (usually  an  adj.  "great;  Sept.  Spxiov, 
^yiltuv;  Vulg.  optimus);  only  occasional;  but  used  in 
compounds,  e.  g.  Bab-mag,  Rab-saris  (q.  v.).  So  its 
Chald.  reduplicature  Rabrebdn,  ")2'12^,  in  the  plur. 
(Dan.  V,  2,  8 ;  elsewhere  "  lords"). 

8.  Rozen,  •jTI  (participle  of  "Jl,  to  rule ;  Sept.  <ra- 
Tpimit,  ivvaarriQ ;  Vulg.  princept,  legum  conditor),  a 
poetical  wonl  (.Judg.  v,  3;  Prov.  viii,  15;  xxxi,  4;  Isa. 
xl,23;  Hab.  i,  10:  "ruler,"  Psa.  ii,  2). 

9.  Shalisi,  B^io  (apparently  from  VS'thv,  thee; 
only  Ezek.  xxiii,  13 ;  elsewhere  "  captain"  [q.  v.]). 

10.  Ac1uuKdarpenay&  (Chald.  plur.  KJSB^n^ns, 
Dan.  iii,  2,  3,  27;  vi,  1-7;  Sept.  iis-aroi),  a  Persian 
word.  Those  mentioned  in  Dan.  vi,  1  (see  Esth.  i,  1) 
were  the  predecessors,  either  in  fact  or  in  place,  of  the 
atraps  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (Herod,  iii,  89).  See  Sa- 
trap. 

II.  Chathmamim,  B^S'sin  (plur.  literally  rich,  only 
in  Psa.  Ixviii,  18). 

12.  Sigert,  "|J0  (a  Persian  word,  used  only  in  tlie  plur. 
tsa.  xi,  25;  elsewhere  "rulers"). 

13.  Partemim,  only  in  the  plur.  CCFlIB  (another 
Persian  word,  Dan.  i,  8 ;  elsewhere  "  rulers"). 

14.  'Apxoiv,  which  in  the  Sept.  appears  as  the  ren- 
dering of  all  the  Hebrew  words  above  cited,  in  the  New 
Test,  is  used  of  earthly  princes  (Malt,  xx,  25;  1  Cor.  ii, 


6),  of  Jesus  Christ  (Rev.  i,  5),  and  of  Satan  (Matt,  ix, 
34;  xii,  24;  Mark  iii,  22;  John  xii,  31;  xiv,  30;  xvi, 
11;  Eph.  ii,  2).  On  the  phrase  "prince  of  the  power 
of  the  air"  in  this  last  passage,  see  Ain. 

15.  'Apxtiyoi,  which  in  Theodotion  is  the  rendering 
of  SfiSJ  (Numb,  xiii,  8;  xvi,  2);  and  in  the  Sept  is 
the  rendering  of  nb  (Judg.  v,  15;  Neb.  ii,  9;  Isa.  xxx, 
4),  in  the  New  Test,  is  applied  only  to  onr  Lord  (Acts 
iii,  15;  v,  81;  Heb.  ii,  10  [A.  V. '« captaui"] ;  xii,  2 
[A.  V.  "author"]). 

16.  'Hye/uiv  is  used  (Matt,  ii,  6)  in  a  general  sense 
(otachiefoT  ruler.    See  Governor ;  King;  Ruler. 

Prince,  Jobn  (1),  an  English  divine,  was  bom  at 
Axminster,  Devonshire,  in  1643;  was  educated  at  Bta- 
zenose  College,  Oxford,  and  became  successively  curate 
of  Bideford,  minister  of  St.  Martin's  Church,  Exeter, 
vicar  of  Totnes,  and  vicar  of  Berty-Pomeroy.  He  died 
in  1728.  He  published,  Sennont  (Lond.  1674,  4to)  :— 
The  Beauty  of  God^i  House,  a  Discourse  on  Psa.  Ixxxii; 
1  (1710,4to)  ■.—Dammonii  Orientates  Illustres  (1810, 4to) : 
—Sermons  on  Psa.  cxxxvi,  1  (1722,  8vo). 

Prince,  Jobn  (2),  an  American  minister  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  was  bom  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in 
1751 ;  was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1776 ;  was  ordained  minister  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1779,  and  retained 
that  post  until  his  death  in  1836.  He  published,  fast 
Sermon  (Salem,  1798):  —  Sermon  before  a  Charitable 
Society  (1806):— Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Dr.  Barnard 
(1814):— Sermon  before  the  Bible  Society  (1816).  See 
Sprague,  j4itnab  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  viii,  128  sq.;  and 
for  other  references,  AUibone,  Diet.  Brit,  atid  Amer. 
Auth.a.v. 

Prince,  Nathan,  an  American  dergrman  of  the 
Church  of  EngUnd,  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and 
was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  centurj'.  He 
was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  where  he  graduated 
in  1719,  in  1723  was  made  a  tutor  in  his  alma  mater,  in 
1727  fellow,  and  held  that  honor  until  1742.  Subse- 
quently he  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  was 
sent  as  a  missionary  to  the  Mosquitos,  and  died  in  the 
island  of  Ruatan,  Bay  of  Honduras,  in  1748.  Dr.  Chaun- 
cey,  in  his  Sketches  of  Eminent  Men  m  New  England, 
says  that  "Prince  deser\-es  a  place  among  the  great 
men  in  this  country."  He  is  the  author  of  an  Essay  to 
Solve  the  Difficulties  atteruUng  the  several  A  ccountt  given 
of  the  Resurrection,  etc.  (Boston,  1734,  4to).  See  Elliot, 
Biog.  Dirt.  p.  393,  n. ;  Report  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Society, 
X,  165;  Pierce,  Hist,  of  Harvard  University,  p.  191-196; 
AUibone,  Diet.  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uth.  s.  v. 

Prince,  Thomas  (0,  an  American  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  May  15,  1687,  at  Sandwich, 
Mass.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1707,  and 
after  travelling  fur  some  years  in  Europe,  during  which 
time  he  preached  in  England  and  was  invited  to  take  a 
station,  be  returned  home  in  1717,  and  was  ordained, 
Oct.  1, 1718,  colleague  pastor  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Sewall 
at  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  where  he  remained 
until  bis  death,  Oct.  22,  1758.  He  was  an  eminent 
preacher,  fur  his  sermons  were  rich  in  thought,  perspic- 
uous, and  devotional,  and  be  inculcated  the  doctrines 
and  duties  of  religion  as  one  who  felt  their  importance. 
In  private  life  he  was  amiable  and  exemplary.  It  was 
his  constant  endeavor  to  imitate  the  perfect  example  of 
his  Master  and  Lord.  He  was  ready  to  forgive  injuries 
and  return  good  for  evil.  He  published,  ^n  Account 
of  the  First  Appearance  of  tie  .Aurora  iBorealis:—A 
Chronological  History  of  New  England  in  the  Form  of 
Annals (1736) :— Ditto,  vol.  ii,  Noa.  1,  2,  3  (1755)  -.-A c- 
count  of  the  English  Ministers  on  Martha's  Vineyard 
(1749):  —  An  Improvement  of  the  Doctrine  of  Earth- 
quakes, containing  an  Historical  Summary  of  the  most 
remarkable  Earthquakes  of  New  England  (1755) : — The 
New  England  Psalm-book,  revised  and  improved  (1756) : 
— ond  a  number  of  occasional  Sermons ;  besides  which 
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there  were  six  Sermont  published  from  his  MSS.  by  Dr. 
Erskine,  of  Edinburgh  (1785);  and  twenty-nine  single 
Sermon*  which  Prince  published  from  1717  to  1766. 
For  an  extended  notice  of  his  publications,  see  Sewall, 
Funeral  Ducourte.  A  large  portion  of  his  most  valua- 
ble library  is  now  in  the  Boeton  Public  Library.  See 
Sprague,  AnnaU  of  (he  Amer.  Pulpit,  i,  304;  AlUbone, 
Vict,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Author;  s.  v. 

Prince,  Tbomas  (2),  an  American  writer  and  ed- 
itor, sou  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  1722,  and  was 
educated  at  Harvard  College,  where  he  graduated  in 
1740.  He  edited  the  earliest  American  periodical,  The 
Christian  History,  containing  A  ccountt  of  the  Retical 
and  Propagation  of  Religion  in  Great  Britain  and 
America  for  1743  (Boston,  1744-45,  2  vols.  8v<i).  which 
was  published  weekly.  He  died  in  1743.  See  Alli- 
bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v. 

Frinceps  Sacerd&tam  (chief  of  priesU).  This 
is  a  title  sometimes  applied  by  Tertullian,  Augustine, 
and  othen  to  a  bishop,  but  used  in  the  same  sense  as 
archiepiscopus,  pontifex  maximus,  that  is,  high-priest. 
See  Bishop;  Priest. 

FrlnoesB  (ni'2,  sarHh)  occurs  but  seldom  in  the 
Scriptures  (1  Kings  xi,  3 ;  Lam.  i,  1 ;  elsewhere  "  lady." 
See  also  Sarah)  ;  but  the  persons  to  whom  it  alludes, 
the  daughters  of  kings,  are  frequently  mentioned,  and 
often  with  some  reference  to  the  splendor  of  their  ap- 
parel Thus  we  read  of  Tamar's  "garment  of  divers 
colors"  (2  Sam.  xiii,  18),  and  the  dress  of  the  £g>-pttan 
princess,  the  wife  of  Solomon,  is  described  as  "  raiment 
of  needlework,"  and  "  clothing  of  wrought  gold"  (Psa. 
xlv,  13, 14).     Sec  Embroidery. 

Princeton  Theology.  See  Presbytebianism; 
Theology. 

Principalities  and  Powers.    See  Power. 

Fringle,  Francis,  a  minister  of  the  Associate 
Presbyterian  Church,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  was 
bom  about  the  year  1750.  He  came  to  this  country 
some  time  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  di^ 
in  New  York  City  in  1833.  He  preached  a  Sermon  on 
the  Qftalifications  and  Duties  of  the  Ministers  of  Christ 
before  the  Associate  Synod  of  Ireland  (1796),  which 
was  published  in  Ireland  and  America;  and  a  sermon 
of  his  on  Prayer  for  the  Prosperity  ofZion  appeared  in 
the  Religious  Honitor  after  his  death.  See  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  ix,  64  sq. 

Fringle,  Sir  John,  a  Scotch  philosopher  and  phy- 
sician, was  born  in  Roxburghshire  in  1707.  He  settled 
in  Edinburgh  about  1734,  and  after  1748  resided  in 
London,  where  he  distinguished  himself  greatly,  and 
became  president  of  the  Koyal  Society  in  1773.  He 
was  for  a  time  professor  of  pneumatology  and  ethical 
philosophy  in  Edinburgh  University.  He  died  in  1782, 
He  divided  pneumatics  into  the  following  parts:  1.  A 
physical  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  such  subtle  and  ma- 
terial substances  as  arc  imperceptible  to  the  senses,  and 
known  only  from  their  operations,  2.  The  nature  of 
immaterial  substances  connectetl  with  matter,  in  which 
is  demonstrated,  by  natural  evidence,  the  immortality 
of  the  human  soul.  3.  The  nature  of  immaterial  crC' 
ated  beings  not  connected  with  matter.  4.  Natural 
theology,  or  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God  demon- 
strated from  the  light  of  nature.  Ethics,  or  moral  phi- 
losophy, he  divided  into  the  theoretical  and  practical 
parts,  in  treating  of  which  the  authors  he  chiefly  uses 
are  Cicero,  Marcus  Antonius,  Puffendorf,  and  lord  Ba- 
con. Carlyle  describes  him  as  "  an  agreeable  lecturer, 
though  no  roaster  of  the  science  he  taught."  "  His 
lectures  were  chiefly  a  compilation  from  lord  Bacon's 
works;  and  had  it  not  been  for  Pnflendorfs  small  book, 
which  be  made  his  text,  we  should  not  have  been  in- 
structed in  the  rudiments  of  the  science."  Neverthe- 
less, we  see  that  he  discussed  topics  which  must  issue, 
sooner  or  later,  in  a  scientific  jurisprudence  and  politi- 
cal economy.    See  M'Cosh,  Scottish  Philosophy,  p.  109. 


Fringle,  WiUiam,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Perl,h,  Scothuid,  in  1790.  His  parenU  paid 
great  attention  to  his  early  culture,  and,  after  a  success- 
ful study  at  the  best  schools  and  at  the  Academy  in 
Perth,  he  finished  his  collegiate  studies  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  He  then  studied  medicine,  and,  as 
soon  as  admitted  to  practice,  emigrated  to  Canada ;  but, 
concluding  not  to  practice,  be  returned  to  Scotland, 
studied  theology  in  Glasgow  under  the  Kev.  John  Dick, 
D.D.,  was  licensed  April  15, 1823,  aiul  entered  upon  his 
labors  as  a  probationer,  and  as  such  preached  fur  some 
time  in  Scotland,  when  he  again  left  his  native  land, 
and  came  to  the  United  Sutes  in  the  year  1827.  and 
soon  after  joined  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Cambridge. 
In  June,  1830,  he  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of 
the  Associate  Congregation  of  Ryegate,  Vt.  He  labored 
faithfully  in  behalf  of  this  his  only  charge,  and  when 
his  health  failed  him  he  resigned,  June  21,  1852,  after  a 
ministrj-  of  twenty-two  years.  lie  died  Dec  14, 18J8. 
Mr.  Pringle  was  a  good  writer,  and  some  of  his  sermons 
tiear  marks  of  scholarly  attainments.  He  was  engaged 
during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  upon  a  work  et^M 
The  Cosmography  of  Scripture.  See  Wilson,  PrtA. 
Hist.  A  Imanac,  1860,  p.  159.     (J.  U  S.) 

Prior,  FrioresB,  are,  according  to  the  constitutioa 
of  several  ecclesiastical  orders,  the  beads  of  their  mou- 
asteries  and  nunneries.  The  prior  is  either  the  first  or 
sole  authority  in  the  monastery,  or  he  is  subordinated, 
as  second  leader,  to  a  higher  ofSccr  of  the  same  monas- 
tery, the  abbot  (q.  v.).  The  latter  case  happens  whca 
the  abbot  mokes  use  of  his  right  to  appoint  in  his  place 
an  assistant,  a  temporary  vicar  (q.  v.),  who  is  trusted 
with  part  of  the  prelate's  attributes.  Sometimes  the 
statutes  of  the  order  prescribe  that  the  prior  ahall  be, 
as  the  second  head  of  the  monaster;-,  ^ect«d  by  the 
members,  they  assigning  him  a  power  of  bis  own, 
more  or  less  independent  (De  Slat.  Monast.  iii,  36).  In 
other  orders,  as  in  that  of  the  Benedictines,  and  even 
in  some  regular  congregations,  we  find  only  one,  or  a 
few,  principal  monasteries — the  mother  abbej-s,  to  which 
the  others  owe  their  origin,  or  whose  subsequent  refunn 
they  have  adopted — subject  to  the  direction  of  abbots 
or  prelates,  L  e.  local  superiors  of  the  first  rank,  while 
the  inferior  monasteries  are  administered  by  priors :  the 
latter  exercise  the  regular  jurisdiction  over  the  monks, 
and  are  bound  only  in  important  matters  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  prelate  of  the  mother  abbey.  I'be  same 
distinction  subsists  in  the  nunneries. — Wetzer  n.  Welte. 
Kirchen-Lex.  s.  v. 

Prior,  Mattukw,  an  English  poet,  writer  of  vene 
both  sacred  and  profane,  whose  perio<l  of  authorship  was 
contemporary  with  the  last  years  of  Dryden  and  the 
earliest  stage  of  Pope,  was  possessed  of  little  vigor  or 
originality,  but  was  remarkable  for  his  skill  in  versifi- 
cation and  his  gay  and  easy  grace  of  imagery  and  dio 
tion.  His  occasional  epigrams,  and  his  lively  but  in- 
decent tales,  are  his  best  productions;  though  there  is 
merit,  also,  in  his  semi-metaphysical  poem  A  Ima,  or  lit 
Progress  of  the  Soul,  and  in  his  attempt  at  religious 
poetry  in  Solomon,  a  work  which  has  been  compared 
to  Pope's  Essay  on  Man.  It  was  greatly  preferred  to 
Pope's  poem  by  John  Wesley,  because  more  coasistem 
with  the  orthodox  theory  of  human  corruption.  The 
design  is  certainly  more  poetical,  because  less  tending 
to  the  argumentative;  though  the  inferior  exeentioa 
has  prevented  Prior  from  attaining  the  occasional  suc- 
cess which  redeems  parts  of  Pope's  poem  from  obUvion. 
Prior's  poems  were  only  the  recreations  of  a  roan  active- 
ly engaged  in  public  life.  Hewasborain  16C4,andwa5 
the  sun  of  a  joiner  in  London.  Accident  having  direct- 
ed the  attention  of  lord  Dorset  to  the  boy's  studims 
habits,  education  was  procured  for  him ;  and,  on  leaving 
Oxford,  he  distinguished  himself,  under  the  government 
of  king  William,  as  a  dexterous  diplomatist  in  several 
foreign  missions.  Deserting  his  political  party,  like  »o 
many  men  of  higher  rank  in  that  slippery  time,  be 
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shared,  in  the  Utter  part  of  his  life,  the  viciMttudes  and 
dangers  of  the  Tories.  He  lived  till  1721.  See  the  ex- 
cellent article  in  Allibone,  Vict,  of  Brit,  and  Anier.A  u- 
thon,  a.  v.,  and  the  references  there  given.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Pllory  is  a  religious  house  occupied  by  a  society  of 
monks  or  nuns,  the  chief  of  whom  is  termed  a  prior  (q,  %*.) 
or  prioress;  and  of  these  there  are  two  sorts :  first,  where 
the  prior  is  chosen  by  the  convent,  and  governs  as  in- 
dependently as  any  abbot  in  his  abbey ;  siicb  were  the 
cathedral  priors,  and  most  of  those  of  the  Augustine  or- 
der. Secondly,  where  the  priory  is  a  cell  subordinate 
to  some  great  abbey,  and  the  prior  is  placed  or  displaced 
at  the  will  of  the  abbot.  There  was  a  considerable  dif- 
ference in  the  regulation  of  these  cells  in  the  medieval 
times;  fur  some  were  altogether  subject  to  their  respec- 
tive abbots,  who  sent  what  officers  and  monks  they 
pleased,  and  took  their  revenues  into  the  common  stock 
of  the  abbeys;  while  others  consisted  of  a  stated  num- 
ber of  monks,  under  a  prior  sent  to  them  from  the  su- 
perior abbey;  and  those  priories  paid  a  pension  yearly, 
IS  an  acknowledgment  of  their  subjection,  but  acted  in 
other  matters  as  independent  bodies,  and  had  the  rest 
of  the  revenues  for  their  own  use.  The  priories  or  cells 
vere  always  of  the  same  onler  as  the  abbej-s  on  which 
they  depended,  though  sometimes  their  inmates  were 
of  a  different  sex ;  it  being  usual,  after  the  Norman  Con- 
qnest,  for  the  great  abbeys  to  build  nunneries  on  some  of 
their  manors,  which  should  be  subject  to  their  visit«tion. 

ASett  priories  were  cells,  or  small  religious  bouses,  in 
one  country  dependent  on  large  foreign  monasteries. 
When  manors  or  tithes  were  given  to  distant  religious 
houses,  the  monks,  either  to  increase  the  authority  of 
their  own  order,  or  perhaps  rather  to  have  faithful  stew- 
ards of  their  revenues,  built  convenient  houses  for  the 
reception  of  small  fraternities  of  their  body,  who  were 
deputed  to  reside  at  and  govern  those  cells. — Hook,  s,  r. 
In  the  fourth  year  of  Henry  V,  during  the  war  with 
France,  all  the  alien  priories  (that  is,  those  cells  of  the 
religious  bouses  in  England  which  belonged  to  foreign 
monasteries)  which  were  not  conventual  were  dissolved 
by  act  of  Parliaraent  and  granted  to  the  crown.  About 
the  year  1540  the  cathe<lrals  founded  for  priories  were 
turned  into  deaneries  and  prebends.— Eden,  s.  v. 

PrU'ca  (2  Tim.  iv,  19).     See  Priscilla. 

Piiscil'la  (npioKiXKa,  dim.  from  Pritca,  Lat.  an- 
(iat),  the  wife  of  Aquila,  and  probably,  like  Phoebe,  a 
deaconess.  She  shared  the  travels,  labors,  and  dangers 
of  her  husband,  and  is  always  tuimed  along  with  him 
(Kom.  xvi,  3;  1  Cor.  xvi,  19;  2  Tim.  iv,  19),  A.D. 
6»-64.  The  name  is  Prisca  (UphKa)  in  2  Tim.  iv,  19, 
and  (according  to  the  true  reading)  in  Rom.  xvi,  8,  and 
also  (according  to  some  of  the  best  MSS.)  in  1  Cor.  xvi, 
19.  .Such  variation  in  a  Koman  name  is  by  no  means 
nnnsuaL  We  find  that  the  name  of  the  wife  is  pUced 
before  that  of  the  husband  in  Rom.  xvi,  3 ;  2  Tim.  iv, 
19,  and  (according  to  some  of  the  best  MS.S.)  in  Acts 
xviii,  2&  It  is  only  in  Acts  xviii,  2  and  1  Cor.  xvi,  19 
that  Aquila  has  unequivocally  the  first  place.  Hence 
ve  should  be  disposed  to  conclude  that  PriscUU  was 
the  more  energetic  character  of  the  two ;  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly to  be  noticed  that  she  took  part,  not  only  in 
her  husband's  exercise  of  hospitality,  but  likewise  in 
the  theological  instruction  of  ApoUos.  Yet  wc  observe 
that  the  husband  and  the  wife  are  always  mentioned 
bother.  In  fact,  we  may  say  that  PrisciUa  is  the  ex- 
ample of  what  the  married  woman  may  do,  for  the  gen- 
enl  service  of  the  Church,  in  conjunction  with  home 
duties,  as  Pbcebe  is  the  type  of  the  unmarried  servant 
of  the  Church,  or  deaconess.  Such  female  ministration 
was  of  essential  importance  in  the  state  of  society  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  early  Christian  communities  were 
Ibmied.  The  remarks  of  archdeacon  Evans  on  the  po- 
•iUon  of  Timothy  at  Ephesus  are  very  just.  "  In  bis 
dealings  with  the  female  part  of  his  flock,  which,  in 
that  time  and  country,  required  peculiar  delicacy  and 
discretion,  the  counsel  of  the  experienced  PrisciUa  would 


be  invaluable.  Where,  for  instance,  could  he  obtain 
more  prudent  and  faithful  advice  than  hers  in  the  se- 
lection of  widows  to  be  pUoed  upon  the  eleemosynary 
list  of  the  Church,  and  of  deaconesses  for  the  ministry?" 
{Script.  Biog.  ii,  298).  It  seems  more  to  our  purpose 
to  lay  stress  on  this  than  on  the  theological  learning  of 
PrisciUa.  Yet  Winer  mentions  a  monograph  Dt  Prit- 
ciila,  Ajuila  uxore,  tamguam  feminarum  e  ffenle  Juda- 
ica  erudUarum  tpecimine,  by  G.  G.  Zeltner  (Aitorf,  1709). 
— Smith.    See  Aquii.a. 

PriacUlian,  the  noted  originator  or  propagator  of  a 
heretical  body  of  Christians  who  bore  his  name,  was  the 
first  heretic  who  was  executed  after  the  establishment 
of  Cliristiauity  by  the  Koman  state.  He  was  a  native  of 
the  Iberian  peninsula,  and  of  noble  birth.  He  flour- 
ished in  the  second  half  of  the  4th  century,  possessed 
much  wealth,  had  great  reputation  for  learning,  and 
was  generally  revered  for  his  severe  austerity.  What 
his  early  occupation  was  is  not  known.  He  first  figures 
in  history  as  the  propagator  of  the  heretical  dogmas 
which  a  certain  Egyptian  caUed  Marcus,  from  Mcm- 
!  phis,  came  to  Spain  to  teach  there.  PrisciUian,  by  his 
{  personal  influence,  succeeded  in  spreading  the  heresy 
I  of  Marcus  all  over  Spain,  making  a  number  of  prose- 
lytes of  the  female  sex,  convincing  many  priests,  and 
even  some  bishops ;  among  others,  two  bishops,  Instan- 
tius  and  Salvianus,  who  became  zealous  defenders  of 
the  imported  doctrines,  which  were  substantially  those 
of  the  Hanichaant  (q.  v.).  He  taught  expressly  the 
Dualism  and  the  Docetism  of  that  sect,  and  it  is  charged 
that  he  adopted  the  strictest  ascetic  austerities  in  regard 
to  celibacy,  etc,  by  which  they  had  rendered  themselves 
obnoxious  even  to  the  civil  authorities  in  the  East  and 
in  Africa.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  precise  doc- 
trines which  PrisciUian  taught.  As  reported,  his  dog- 
mas are  a  strange  mixture  of  Gnostic  and  Manichiean 
absurdities  combine<l  with  oUegorical  interpretations 
and  mystical  rhapsodies.  He  was  also  SabeUian  in 
tendency  in  his  rejection  of  a  personal  distinction  in 
the  Godhead,  fur  he  denied  the  reality  of  Christ's  birth 
and  incarnation.  Among  other  things,  be  maintained 
that  the  visible  universe  was  not  the  production  of  the 
Supreme  Deity,  but  of  some  demon  or  malignant  prin- 
ciple who  derived  his  origin  from  chaos  or  darkness ;  he 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  sons,  or  emanations  from  the  di- 
vine nature ;  he  considered  human  bodies  as  compound- 
ed according  to  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  as 
prisons  formed  by  the  author  of  evil  to  enslave  the 
mind ;  be  also  condemned  marriage,  and  denied  the  res- 
urrection of  the  body.  The  rule  of  life  and  manners 
which  the  PrisciUianists  adopted  was  so  rigid  and  se- 
vere that  the  charges  of  dissolute  conduct  brought 
against  them  by  their  enemies  appear  to  be  ground- 
less. That  they  were  guilty  of  dissimulation,  and 
deceived  their  adversaries  by  cunning  stratagems  in 
order  to  accomplish  what  they  deemed  a  sacred  pur- 
pose, is  true.  Their  doctrine  was,  according  to  St.  Au- 
j  gnstine,  that  deception  is  aUowed  to  hide  one's  faith, 
I  and  to  simulate  CathoUc  belief  ("jura,  perjura,  secretum 
I  prodere  noli").  Neander  (Ch.  Bitl.  ii,  711)  obsierves  that 
the  reproach  of  immoraUty  rests  on  insuflictent  proofs. 
It  is,  however,  a  fact  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  Fris- 
cUlianists  were  addicted  to  unnatural  turpitudes,  to 
which  such  a  system  must  logically  lead ;  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  they  avowed  that  lying  and  perjury 
were  lawful  under  all  circumstances. 

The  bishop  Hyginus  of  Cordova  was  the  first  to  en- 
ter the  lists  against  this  heresy,  and  be  strove,  although 
without  success,  to  gain  back  to  the  orthodox  Church 
the  bishops  Instantius  and  Salvianus.  Hyginus  ap- 
prised Idacius,  the  bishop  of  Merida,  of  the  Priscillianic 
disorders ;  but  the  hot-blooded  zeal  of  this  prelate  was 
stiU  more  unsuccessful,  and  so  were  the  efibrts  of  all  the 
other  Catholic  bishops.  The  boldness  of  the  heretics 
increased  every  day,  and  bishop  Hyginus  himself,  dis- 
pleased with  the  severe  measures  inaugurated  against 
them,  became  their  protector.    To  arrest  their  progress. 
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a  synod  was  held  in  October,  880,  at  Saragossa,  to 
which  Instantiiu,  Salvianus,  Elpidius,  and  Priscillian 
were  also  invited.  The  heresiarchs  failed  to  appear. 
The  synod  condemned  their  doctrines  and  resolved 
upon  measures  to  stop  their  expansion.  Catholic 
women  were  prohibited  from  attending  the  Priscillian- 
ist  nieetin(^;  fasting  on  Sunciays  was  interdicted;  the 
anathema  was  launched  against  such  as  stayed  from 
Church  during  the  forty  days  of  Lent  and  the  three 
weeks  of  Epiphany,  or  received  the  Eucharist  in  the 
Church  without  partaking  at  once  of  the  sacrament : 
the  same  penally  was  pronounced  against  those  who 
should  assume  the  name  and  functions  of  teachers  with- 
out episcopal  approbation;  and  every  clerk  who  should, 
out  of  pride  and  vanity,  clothe  himself  in  the  monas- 
tical  garment,  was  put  under  ban.  The  execution  of 
the  decrees  against  Priscillianists  was  committed  to  the 
bishop  Ithacius  of  Sosuba.  No  worse  choice  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  made.  He  was  a  mere  voluptuar}',  and 
utterly  destitute  of  all  sense  for  spiritual  things. 

Excluded  from  the  Church,  the  Priscillianista  now 
look  more  decided  measures  for  establishing  them- 
selves, and  they  had  the  boldness  even  to  cause  the 
consecration  of  Priscillian  as  their  bishop  of  Avilla  by 
the  bishops  Instantius  and  Salvianus.  Of  course,  by 
this  step  the  Spanish  Catholic  prelates  were  greatly 
imbittered,  and  the  Idacius  above  mentioned,  together 
with  Ithacius,  bishop  of  Ossonova,  who  is  represented 
by  Sulpicins  Severus  as  a  troublesome  zealot,  were  de- 
spatched to  the  emperor  Gratian  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining an  order  of  banishment  against  Priscillian,  In- 
stantius, and  Salvianus.  Gratian  having  issued  the 
rescript  thus  demanded,  the  three  heresiarchs  repaired 
to  Rome,  in  order  to  vindicate  themselves  before  pope 
Damasus.  But  the  pope  refused  to  justify  them.  Sal- 
vianus died  at  Rome,  and  his  two  companions  went 
to  Milan,  where  they  tried,  as  unsuccessfully,  to  per- 
suade St.  Ambrose  of  their  innocence.  However,  they 
succeeded  in  bribing  an  influential  functionary  (magi- 
ster  officiorum)  named  Macedonius,  who  obtained  for 
them  an  imperial  decree  which  allowed  them  to  return 
to  Spain  and  take  possession  of  their  sees,  and  ordered 
Volventius,  vicar  of  Spain,  to  examine  further  into  the 
matter.  Priscillian  and  Instantius  returned  to  Spain, 
as  in  triumph;  and  Ithacius,  now  in  turn  accused  as 
a  disturber  of  the  public  peace,  was  driven  out  of 
Spain.  The  latter  was  even  on  the  very  point  of  being 
arrested  in  Treves,  where  he  had  established  himself, 
and  of  being  transported  back  to  the  peninsula  for  trial, 
when  things  assumed,  under  the  usurping  emperor 
Maximna,  a  diflereut  aspect.  .\s  soon  as  this  new 
Caisar  arrived  at  Treves,  Ithacius  appeared  before  him 
against  the  PrisciUianists.  Maximus,  who  desired  the 
whole  matter  to  be  disposed  of  as  a  purely  ecclesiastical 
aSair,  ordered  a  synod  to  be  held,  in  384,  at  Bordeaux, 
to  which  the  heresiarchs  were  summoned.  Instantius 
was  deposed  by  the  vote  of  the  assembly,  and  Priscil- 
lian, foreseeing  a  similar  fate,  tried  to  prevent  it  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  emperor.  This  step  was  the  cause  of  his 
ruin.  The  emperor  now  took  the  matter  in  hand: 
Priscillian  and  his  associates  were  brought  to  Treves, 
where  Maximus  resided  at  the  time,  and  the  most  vio- 
lent adversaries  of  the  sect,  Idacius  and  Ithacius,  ap- 
peared as  accusers.  The  latter  of  these  two  prelates,  if 
Sulpicius  Severus  is  to  be  trusted,  suspected  of  Priscil- 
lianism  any  man  whom  he  saw  studying  and  fasting 
much;  and,  against  all  precedents,  appeared  as  an  im- 
passioned accuser,  before  a  worldly  tribunal,  in  a  relig- 
ions alTair.  St.  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  a  truly  pious 
man,  also  at  the  time  at  the  imperial  court,  held  it  to 
be  an  unspiritual  innovation  that  an  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ter should  be  tried  by  a  secular  court — that  heretics 
should  become  liable  to  punishment  with  torture  and 
death— and  besought  the  emperor  to  leave  the  affair  in 
the  hands  of  the  bishop,  or,  at  least,  to  decide  it  without 
bloodshed.  As  long  as  Martin  was  present,  the  trial 
was  delayed;    on  his  departure,  Slaximus   promised 


there  should  be  no  bloodshed,  but  he  was  induced  by 
Ithacius  and  two  other  Spanish  bbhops,  Bufua  ai»l 
Magnus,  to  break  his  word.  The  prefect  who  tried  the 
case  probably  employed  tortures  to  obtain  arowah, 
Priscillian,  the  rich  widow  Euchrocia,  and  several  oth- 
ers were  accused  of  criminal  disorders,  and  condemned 
iu>t  only  as  false  teachers,  but  also  as  violators  of  ih« 
civil  laws.  They  were  either  beheaded  or  punished 
with  confiscation  and  exile  (365). 

The  execution  of  Priscillian  by  the  sword,  and  of 
several  of  his  associates,  did  not  ruin  the  sect,  but 
seemed  rather  to  give  it  new  life  and  vigor.  The  Prii- 
cillianists  got  possession  of  the  bodies  of  ilieir  dead,  and 
brought  them  to  Spain,  where  Priscillian  was  honored 
ax  a  martyr.  People  swore  by  his  name.  The  most 
distinguished  bishops,  Martin  uf  Tuurs,  SL  Ambrose, 
Theognistus,  and  pope  Siricius,  sternly  blamed  the 
cruelty  with  which  Ithacius  and  his  friends  had  treated 
the  heretics,  and  marked  their  abhorrence  of  the  cruelty 
by  separating  from  the  communion  of  Ithacius  and  the 
other  bishops  who  had  approved  the  death  penalty  for 
heresy  in  the  Christian  Chureh.  But  the  emperor 
Maximus  went  on  until  his  death  (387)  persecuting  the 
Priscillianista  as  criminal  Manidueaiis,  and  was  evea 
on  the  point  of  sending  to  Spain  a  roilitarr  commiaaioo 
with  unlimited  powers  to  pursue  the  accused  and  pon- 
ish  the  guilty  with  confiscation  and  death;  and  only 
abandoned  this  project  by  intercession  of  St.  Martin. 

The  gravity  of  the  measures  adopted  for  the  punish- 
ment of  heresy  at  the  time  to  which  we  here  refei 
obliges  us  to  turn  aside  to  remark  (1)  that  heresy  was 
declared  against  by  the  State  for  the  first  time  under 
Theodosius  the  Great,  the  first  emperor  who  was  bap- 
tized in  the  Nicene  faith.  He  was  determined  to  put 
an  end  to  the  Arian  interregnum,  and  therefore  pro- 
cUimed  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Kicene  Creed, 
and  at  the  same  time  enacted  the  first  rigid  penalties 
not  only  against  the  pagan  idolatry,  the  practice  of 
which  was  thenceforth  a  capital  crime  in  the  empire, 
but  olso  against  all  Christian  heresies  and  sects.  The 
nding  principle  of  his  public  life  was  the  unity  of  the 
empire  and  of  the  orthodox  Church.  In  the  course  of 
fifteen  years  this  emperor  issued  at  least  fifteen  penal 
Uws  against  heretics  (comp.  Cod.  Theodot,  xvi,  tit.  v, 
leg.  6-33),  by  which  he  gradually  deprived  them  of  all 
right  to  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  excluded  Ibem 
from  all  civil  offices,  and  threatened  them  with  Sna, 
confiscation,  banishment,  and  in  some  cases  (as  the 
Manichffians,  the  Audians,  and  even  the  Quanoded- 
manians)  with  death.  From  Theodosius,  therefoir, 
dates  the  State-Church  theory  of  the  persecution  of 
heretics  and  the  embodiment  of  it  in  legislation.  His 
primarj'  design,  it  is  true,  was  rather  to  terrify  and  con- 
vert than  to  punish  the  refractory  subjects  (so  Sozomen 
asserts.  Hist.  KccUt.  lib.  vii,  c.  12).  From  the  theory, 
however,  to  the  practice  was  a  single  step ;  and  this  step 
his  rival  and  colleague,  Maximus,  took  when  he  inflict- 
ed capital  punishment  on  Priscillian  and  some  of  bU 
followers.  This  was  the  first  shedding  of  the  blood  of 
heretics  by  a  Christian  prince  for  religious  opinioos. 
(2.)  We  wish  to  note  also  that,  while  the  execution  of 
the  PrisciUianists  is  the  only  instance  of  the  Uoodg 
punishment  of  heretics  in  this  period,  as  it  is  the  first 
in  the  history  of  Christianity,  the  propriety  of  violent 
measures  against  heresy  was  thenceforth  vindicated 
even  by  the  best  fathers  of  the  Church  (see  on  this 
point  Angustine's  position  as  marked  out  by  Xeander, 
Ch.  Hist,  ii,  217  sq.;  Schaff,  Ck.  Hist,  ii,  144, 14S),  and 
soon  none  but  the  persecuted  parties  were  heard  to  pro- 
test  against  religious  persecution.  We  need  hardly  aiid 
that  in  due  time  the  Church  of  Rome,  with  Leo  the 
Great  as  its  first  and  clearest  representative,  became  the 
advocate  and  executioner  of  the  death  penalty  for  herc^. 
SeeHEREST;  Inqcisition;  RoHANisM. 

After  the  death  of  Maximoa,  the  emperor  Theodo- 
sius ordered  a  synod  to  be  held  in  889,  to  settle  the  dif- 
ficulties that  had  arisen  among  the  bishops  of  Gaol, 
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Spain,  and  Italy  on  accoont  of  Ithacins.  The  Utter  and 
bisbop  Idacius  were  deposed  by  that  assembly.  But 
the  disputes  which  had  been  called  up  by  them  con- 
tinued in  some  parts  of  Spain,  fostered  especially  by 
the  Priscillianists,  who  were  still  numerous.  In  the 
year  400  the  sect  appears  in  a  decaying  condition.  At 
the  synod  held  in  that  year  at  Toledo,  sercral  I'riscil- 
iianist  bishops,  amoni^'  others  Symphosius  and  Dictin- 
nins,  returned  to  the  Church.  The  latter  wrote  a  work 
entitled  the  ScttUt,  in  which  the  principles  of  the  Pris- 
riUianista  are  expounded,  but  as  be  was  an  apostate 
he  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  safe  expositor  of  Pris- 
cillianism.  The  sect  revived  in  the  middle  of  the 
ith  century,  especially  in  Gallicia.  The  active  ex- 
ertions of  bishop  Turibius,  of  Astorga,  succeeded  in 
extinguishing  it  gradually.  He  punished  and  impris- 
oned heretics,  etc,  but  he  was  also  busy  in  their  instruc- 
tion, both  orally  and  by  bis  writings.  The  same  bishop 
sent  to  Leo  the  Great  a  refutation  of  Priscillianism, 
which  Leo  honored  with  an  answer,  praising  his  zeal 
and  recommending  the  holding  of  a  Spanish  synod, 
which  was  consequently  convened  in  Gallicia  in  448. 
Leo's  letter  is  important  for  the  refutation  of  Priscil- 
lianism contained  in  it.  Among  the  most  noteworthy 
literary  attacks  upon  Priscillianism  in  the  first  half  of 
the  5th  century,  we  may  mention  here,  besides.  Ad 
Paalma  Ororium  contra  Prisdilumulat  tt  Ofigmiilat 
(411');  Con/ramfBrfueiBiii,  addressed  to  Consentius  (420); 
and  in  part  the  190th  Epistle  (alios  Ep.  167),  to  the  bishop 
Optatus,  on  the  origin  of  the  soul  (418),  and  two  other 
letters,  in  which  he  refutes  erroneous  views  on  the  nat- 
ure of  the  soul,  the  limitation  of  future  punishments, 
and  the  lawfulness  of  fraud  fur  supposed  good  purposes. 
The  Priscillianists,  notwithstanding  the  severest  meas- 
nres  inaugurated  against  them  and  the  polemics  that 
were  written  against  them,  continued  to  exist,  and  at 
all  times  daring  the  medinval  period  we  find  their  traces 
under  various  names  and  forms,  especially  in  the  north 
of  Spain,  Languedoc  (France),  and  Northern  Italy. 
The  Synod  of  Btaga,  in  663,  condemned  several  Priscil- 
lian  errors,  about  which  we  owe  to  this  assembly  roost 
interesting  information.  See  Snip.  Severus,  liisl.  Sa- 
rra,  ii,  46-61;  DiaL  iii,  11  sq.;  Orosius  Commontto- 
riam  de  Errort  Pritcilliamttarum,  etc.;  Leonis  Magni 
Ep.Xb,  ad  TurSnum;  Walch,  Are<«rAf»ton>,  iii,378  sq.; 
Alex.  Natalis,  Hist.  Ecrki. ;  Fleuiy,  Hitt.  EccUt. ;  Van 
Fries,  Dissertalio  Crilica  <fe  PrisciU.  (Ultraj.  1745); 
Lubkert,  De  HcertH  PritciU.  (Havn.  1840);  Handcr- 
nach,  Oetch.  des  PrisdUianumta  (Treves,  1851) ;  Hefcle, 
Coneiliengetdi.  i,  719;  ii,  27  sq.;  iii.  It)  sq.;  Milman, 
Lot.  Chrutianily,  i,  276-78 ;  Pusey,  I/i»l.  of  the  Coun- 
cils A.D.  51-381  (1875) ;  Alzog,  Kirckengetch.  i,  372  sq. ; 
Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  710, 718.     (J.  H.W.) 

Prison  is  represented  in  the  A.T.  by  the  following 
Heb.  and  Gr. words:  1.  l^lDit,  Aramaic  for  "itO^  "a 
chain,"  is  joined  with  D'^S,  and  rendered  a  prison  (Sept 
olieoc  tiaituv ;  Vulg.  career).  2.  K^3,  K!lbs,  and  K"'^!, 
with  n'^a  (Sept.  oTeof  ^vXacq; ;  Jer.  xxxvii,  15).  8. 
PSerr^,  from  T)Bn,  "tum,"  or  "twist,"  the  slocks 
(xx^  2).  4.  n^B?  and  K^3?;  ^wXoeq ;  career  (Ge- 
seirios,  Thetaur.  p.  879).  6.  ^SD'O  ;  oeaftoTripiov ; 
career.  6.  ^TI'O'O;  ^cXacq;  cuttodia;  also  intens. 
rn~'3i: ;  A.  V.  "  hard."  7.  ^SS ;  angutlia ;  Tainivui- 
«r«C  (Geaeniua,  p.  1059).  8.  nip-n^B  (Isa.  Ui,  1), 
more  properly  written  in  one  word ;  ava/BXc^iC ;  aper- 
lio  (Gesenius,  p.  1121).  9.  'lljO;  ixl'pu'l'a ;  career: 
properly  a  tower.  10.  P^pBn"H''a ;  o>V>a  fiiiXiavoc ; 
dmuu  earetria,  n^a  is  also  sometimes  "  prison"  in  the 
A.  T.,  as  Gen.  xxxLx,  20.  11.  pI'^S;  icarappacnjc ; 
career;  probably  "  the  stocks"  (as  in  the  A.  V.)  or  some 
soeh  instmment  of  confinement ;  perhaps  understood  by 
the  Sept.  as  a  sewer  or  underground  passage.  12.  In  the 
N.  T.  furfLwritptov,  oiaifta,  rltptimi,  usually  fvKoKi). 


In  Egypt  it  is  plain  both  that  special  places  were 
used  as  prisons,  and  that  they  were  under  the  custody 
of  a  military  officer  (Gen.  xl,  3;  xlii,  17).  During  the 
wandering  in  the  desert  we  read  on  two  occasions  of 
confinement "  in  ward"  (Lev.  xxiv,  12 ;  Numb,  xv,  84) ; 
but  as  imprisonment  was  not  directed  by  the  law,  so 
we  hear  of  none  till  the  time  of  the  kings,  when  the 
prison  appears  as  an  appendage  to  the  palace,  or  a  spe- 
cial part  of  it  (1  Kings  xxii,  27).  Later  still  it  is  dis- 
tinctly described  as  being  in  the  king's  house  (Jer. 
xxxii,  2 ;  xxxvii,  21 ;  Neb,  iii,  25).  This  was  the  case 
also  at  Babyk>n  (2  Kings  xxv,  27).  But  private  houses 
were  sometimes  used  as  places  of  coufinemeut  (Jer. 
xxxvii,  15),  probably  much  as  Chardin  describes  Per- 
sian prisons  in  his  day,  viz.  houses  kept  by  private  spec- 
ulators for  prisoners  to  be  maintained  there  at  their  own 
cost  {Vog,  vi,  100).  Public  prisons  other  than  these, 
though  in  use  by  the  Canaanitish  nations  (Judg.  xvi, 
21,  25),  were  unknown  in  Judca  previous  to  the  cap- 
tivity. Under  the  Herods  we  hear  again  of  royal  pris- 
ons attached  to  the  palace,  or  in  royal  fortresses  (Luke 
iii,  20;  Acts  xii,  4,  10;  Josepbus,  Ant.  xviil,  5,  2;  tla- 
cbierus).  By  the  Romans  Antonia  was  used  as  a  prison 
at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxiii.  10),  and  at  Ctesarca  the  pno- 
torium  of  Herod  (ver.  35).  The  sacerdotal  authorities 
also  had  a  prison  under  the  superintendence  of  special 
oflicers,  iia/to^vXattc  (Acts  v,  18-23;  viii,  8;  xxvi, 
10).  The  royal  prisons  in  those  days  were  doubtless 
managed  after  the  Buman  fashion,  and  chains,  fetters, 
and  stocks  were  use<l  as  means  of  confinement  (see  xvi, 
24,  and  Job  xiii,  27).  One  of  the  readiest  places  for 
confinement  was  a  dr}',  or  partially  dry,  well  or  pit  (see 
Gen.  xxxvii,  24,  and  Jer.  xxxviii,  6-11) ;  but  the  usual 
place  appears,  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  and  in  general, 
to  have  been  accessible  to  visitors  (Jer.  xxxvi,  5 ;  Matt, 

xi,  2 ;  xxv,  36,  39 ;  Acts  xxiv,  23) Smith.    From  the 

instance  of  the  Mamenine  Prison  at  Rome  (q,  v.),  in 
which  the  apostle  Paul  (q.  v.)  is  said  to  liavc  been  con- 
fined, many  have  rashly  assumed  that  the  Roman  prisons 
generally  were  subterranean;  but  at  Thessalouica  at 
least,  even  "  the  inner  prison"  (Acta  xvi,  24)  seems  to 
have  been  on  the  ground-floor  ("doors,"  ver.  26; 
"sprang  in,"  ver.  29).    See  Di'nokox. 

PRISON,  EccLksiasticau  A  bishop  was  required 
to  have  one  or  more  prisons  for  criminous  clerks  in  1261. 
That  of  the  bishop  of  Chichester  remains  over  his  pal- 
ace gate;  and  the  bishop  of  London's  gate-house  stood 
at  the  west  side  of  Westminster  Abbey.  The  south- 
western tower  of  Clugny  was  used  as  a  prison.  There 
were  various  lumes  for  prisons :  1,  Little  Ease,  in  which 
the  prisoner  could  neither  sit,  lie,  nor  stand ;  2,  Bocardo, 
as  over  the  gate  near  St.  Michael's  at  Oxford;  3,  Hell, 
as  at  Ely ;  and,  4,  the  Lying  House  at  Durham.  At  Dur- 
ham, Berne,  and  Norwich  the  conventual  cells  adjoined 
the  chapter-house ;  at  Durham  the  term  ofimprisonment 
lasted  sometimes  during  a  year,  and  was  often  attended 
with  chains,  food  being  let  down  by  a  rope  through  a 
trap-door.  In  all  cases  solitary  confinement  was  prac- 
ticed, and  in  some  cases  the  guilty  were  immured  after 
the  pronunciation  of  the  sentence  Vade  in  pace,  "  Go  in 
peace."  At  Thornton  the  skeleton  of  abbot  De  Multon 
(cir.  1445),  with  a  candlestick,  chair,  and  table,  was 
found  built  up-  within  a  recess  in  the  wall ;  and  a  cell, 
with  a  loop-hole  looking  towards  the  high-altar,  re- 
mains at  the  Temple,  in  which  William  le  Bachelor, 
grand  preceptor  of  Ireland,  died.  At  Clugny  the  prison 
bad  no  stair,  no  door,  and  no  window.  At  Hirscbau 
the  prisoner  could  barely  lie  down ;  at  St,  Martin-de»- 
Champs  the  cell  was  subterranean ;  at  St.  Gabriel,  Cal- 
vados, under  a  tower.  The  prisons  remain  at  St.  Ga- 
briel, Calvados,  Rebais,  St.  Peter -sur- Dives,  and  St. 
Benct-sur- Loire;  at  Caen,  near  the  great  gate;  and 
over  it  at  Tewkesbur}-,  Binbam,  Hexham,  Bridlington, 
and  Mailing.  The  prison  was  under  the  charge  of  the 
master  of  the  infirmary.  "Criminous  priests"  were 
imprisoned  in  740  in  England,  and  in  1351  their  meagre 
fare  was  prescribed.— Walcoll,  Sacred  .1  rciaolngy,  s.  v. 
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PilBon  Reform.  Priion  ducipline  has  in  recent 
times  become  a  matter  of  so  much  moment  that  its  con- 
sideration is  forced  upon  every  philanthropist,  especially 
the  believer  of  the  new  dispensation — the  law  of  love. 
Under  the  silent  influences  of  Christianity,  torture,  ex- 
posure ill  the  pillory,  and  other  like  dedications  of  the  of- 
fender to  public  vengeance  have  long  been  abandoned  as 
barbarous  practices.  Death-ponisbment  has  been  much 
narrowed  in  its  application;  and  transportation,  apart 
from  any  question  of  eSiM:tiveness,  has  been  rendered 
impracticable,  except  within  a  very  narrow  compass. 

The  movement  fur  the  alleviation  of  the  horrors  of 
imprisonment  by  physical  and  moral  improvement  of 
the  conditions  of  prisoners  may  be  said  to  be  not  only 
Christian,  but  modertu  We  get  nothing  from  the 
practice  of  the  times  anterior  to  Christianity,  nor  yet 
from  the  Middle  Ages,  that  accounts  for  much  in  the 
modern  systems  of  prison  discipline.  In  Greece  and 
Rome  punishments  were  inflicted  in  other  ways.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  thai  among  the  ancients  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  rendered  the  prison  system  unnec- 
essary-. It  kept  the  functions  of  punishing  ordinary 
criminals  from  the  public  administration  of  the  affiiin 
of  a  state,  and  placed  it  in  private  bands.  Hence  there 
was  no  criminal  Uw,  properly  speaking.  The  corpus 
juris,  so  full  of  minute  regulations  in  all  matters  of  civic 
right  [see  Justinian],  has  very  little  criminal  law,  be- 
cause the  criminals  became  slaves,  and  ceased  to  be  ob- 
jects of  the  attention  of  the  law.  In  the  Roman  empire 
there  were  houses,  called  ergastula,  for  the  incarceration 
of  criminal  and  refractory  slaves.  The  feudal  barons 
had  towers  in  their  castles,  called  dnnjoiu  (whence  our 
word  dungeon),  for  the  confinement  of  their  captive  foes 
or  refractory  retainers.  Sometimes  the  prison  vaults 
were  cut  in  the  solid  rock  below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

When  imprisonment  became  a  function  of  the  State 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  it  was  often  carelessly, 
and  hence  tyrannically,  exercised,  because  the  practice 
of  awarding  it  as  a  punishment  arose  more  rapidly  than 
the  organization  fur  controlling  its  use.  In  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries  the  Society  of  the  Brothers  of  Mercy  in 
Italy  paid  much  attention  to  the  incarcerated  unfortu- 
nate trespassers  of  society,  and  so  greatly  alleviated  their 
forlorn  condition  that  many  of  the  Brothers  of  Mercy 
arc  reverently  spoken  of  to  this  day.  St.  Carlo  Borro- 
meo  and  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  are  to  be  especially  men- 
tioned. But  the  earliest  instance  of  a  prison  managed 
on  any  principles  of  policy  and  humanity  seems  to  be 
that  of  the  Penitentiary  at  Amsterdam  in  1593,  an  ex- 
ample which  was  soon  followed  by  some  of  the  German 
towns,  especially  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  In  England, 
on  several  occasions,  grave  abuses  have  been  exposed  by 
parliamentary  inquiries  and  otherwise  in  the  practice  of 
prison  discipline.  It  is  well  known  that  the  real  im- 
pulse to  prison  improvement  was  first  communicated  by 
the  celebrated  Howard  (q.  v.),  whose  sufferings,  when 
taken  by  a  privateer  and  imprisoned  at  Brest,  during 
the  Seven  Years'  War  are  said  to  have  first  directed  his 
attention  to  this  subject.  The  fruits  of  his  obser^-ations 
in  his  repeated  visits  to  most  of  the  prisons  of  Kuropc 
were  given  to  the  world  partly  in  his  publications  and 
partly  on  examination  before  Parliament  Howard's 
exertions,  and  those  of  Mrs.  Fry  and  other  investigator, 
awakened  in  the  public  mind  the  question  whether  any 
practice  in  which  the  public  interest  was  so  much  in- 
volved should  be  left  to  something  like  mere  chance- 
to  the  negligence  of  local  authorities  and  the  personal 
disposition  of  jailers.  As  in  other  reform  movements, 
so  in  this,  our  own  country  has  been  most  progressive, 
and  Europe  has  willingly  taken  lessons  from  America. 
The  reports  made  of  our  prison  systems  by  the  French 
visitors,  Messrs.  Beaumont  and  De  TocqneviUe  (in  1834), 
De  Metz  and  Blouet  (in  1837),  Dr.  Juliens  (sent  from 
Prussia),  and  Hr.  Crawford  (from  England),  have  cer- 
tainly contributed  very  largely  to  the  present  state  of 
public  opinion  on  the  subject.  In  1834,  inspectors  were 
appointed  to  report  annually  on  the  state  of  English 


and  Scottish  prisoni — a  measure  which  bad  been  cailiiT 
adopted  with  reference  to  Ireland;  and  theii  reports 
may  be  consulted  with  advantage. 

"  The  tendency  lately  has  been  to  regulate  ptisoo  dis- 
cipline with  extreme  care.  The  public  sometimes  com- 
plain that  too  much  pains  is  bestowed  on  it — that  crim- 
inals are  not  worthy  of  having  dean,  well -ventilated 
apartments,  wholesome  food,  skilful  medical  attendance, 
industrial  training,  and  education,  as  they  now  have  in 
this  country.  There  are  many  arguments  in  favor  of 
criminals  being  so  treated,  and  the  objectians  urged 
against  such  treatment  are  held  by  those  who  are  bcM 
acquainted  with  the  subject  to  be  invalid;  for  it  has 
never  been  maintained  by  any  one  that  a  ooune  of 
crime  has  been  commenoed  and  pursued  for  the  porpote 
of  enjoying  the  advantages  of  impriaonment.  Per- 
haps those  who  chiefly  promoted  the  several  promi- 
nent systems  expected  from  them  )^ater  results,  ia 
the  shape  of  the  reformation  of  criminals,  than  have 
been  obtained.  If  they  have  been  disappointed  in  this, 
it  can,  at  all  events,  be  said  that  any  prison  in  the  now 
recognised  system  is  no  longer  like  the  older  prisons,  as 
institution  in  which  the  young  criminals  advance  iots 
the  rank  of  proficients,  and  the  old  improve  each  others 
skill  by  mutual  communication.  The  system  now  re- 
ceived is  that  of  separation,  so  far  as  it  is  practicaUe. 
Two  other  systems  were  tried — the  silent  system  and 
the  solitary  system.  The  former  imposed  entire  silence 
among  the  prisoners  even  when  assembled  together; 
the  latter  endeavored  to  accomplish  their  complete  iso- 
Ution  from  sight  of  or  communication  with  their  race. 
By  the  separate  system,  the  criminals  are  prohibiled 
from  communicating  with  each  other;  but  tbey  are  vis- 
ited by  persons  whose  intercourse  is  more  likely  to  ele- 
vate than  to  debase — as  chaplains,  teachers.  Scripture- 
readers,  the  superior  officers  of  the  prison,  and  those  who 
have  the  external  control  over  it."    See  PENfTESTiABy. 

The  Prison  Association  in  the  State  of  New  York 
is  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  organiution  of  the  kind 
in  the  world.  According  to  the  aimual  report,  the  ob- 
jects of  this  society  are  threefold:  1.  Uucruuie  atten- 
tion to  persons  arrested,  protecting  them  from  legal 
sharpers,  and  securing  their  impartial  triaL  2.  Encour- 
agement and  aid  of  discharged  convicts.  S.  Careful 
study  of  prison  discipline,  observation  of  the  causes  of 
crime,  and  inquiry  as  to  the  proper  means  of  its  preven- 
tion. The  last  is  considered  the  most  important  of  its 
objects.  The  statistics  of  the  work  of  the  society  dur- 
ing the  quarter  of  a  century  just  ended  show  the  fol- 
lowing figures  under  the  first  object  named  above; 
93,560  friendless  persons  visited  in  the  detention  pris- 
ons of  New  York  and  Brooklvi),  all  of  them  counselled, 
and  many  of  them  assisted;  25,290  complaints  carefolly 
examined;  6148  complaints  withdrawn  at  the  instance 
of  the  society  as  trivial,  or  founded  on  mistake  or  pas- 
sion ;  7922  persons  discharged  by  the  courts  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  society,  who  were  young,  iuiKiceot, 
committed  their  offences  under  mitigating  circnmstan- 
ces,  or  were  evidently  penitent;  a  total  of  133,922  cases 
in  which  relief  of  some  kind  has  been  offered  by  the  as- 
sociation. During  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  assist- 
ance given  to  discharged  convicts  is  summed  up  as  fcd- 
lows:  18,309  persons  of  this  class  aided  with  board, 
clothing,  tools,  railroad  tickets,  or  money ;  4139  provided 
with  permanent  situations ;  a  total  of  22,44^.  Aid  has 
also  been  extended  to  thousands  of  persons  connected 
with  the  families  of  the  prisoners.  For  some  years  a 
few  hundred  dolUrs  have  been  annually  distributed  oo 
New-year's-day  among  indigent  families.  By  its  act 
of  incorporation  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Prison  Asso- 
ciation to  "  visit,  inspect,  and  examine  all  the  prisons 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  annually  report  to  the 
Legislature  their  condition."  In  1876  the  fourth  Na- 
tional Prison  Reform  Congrew  was  held  in  New  York 
City,  and  very  advanced  ground  was  taken.  Those  es- 
pecially interested  in  this  subject  will  do  well  to  constdt 
the  minutes  of  these  proceedings,  and  the  annual  reports 
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of  the  New  York  State  Prison  Association ;  also  those  or 
the  Botlott  Priton  DiadpliM  Sodtly,  an  orgauization  to 
which  is  due  the  introduction  of  religious  exercises  into 
American  prisoos,  as  well  as  the  appointment  of  chap- 
lains. Prison  congresses  have  been  held  in  Europe  since 
1915.  In  1872  an  international  congress  was  held  in 
London,  likewise  in  1877. 

While  the  principle  of  prison  reform  is  universally 
recognised,  it  is  found  in  practice  to  work  with  different 
results  in  different  cases.  This  comes  from  the  impos- 
sibility of  having  uniformity  in  the  actual  management 
of  the  prisons,  personal  tact  and  influence  having  much 
lo  do  in  the  case.  The  prison  at  Columbus,  O.,  has  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  in  the  country  for 
this  reason ;  it  enjoys  superior  supervision,  and  is  wholly 
free  from  political  interference.  The  movers  in  reform 
hope  to  achieve  still  better  results  in  all  the  institutions. 
Their  principal  business  is  with  the  criminal  after  he  is 
caoght— to  reform  him,  restore  his  manhood,  and  return 
him  to  society  a  new  individual.  The  question  how  to 
pierent  crime  in  the  first  instance  is  another  and  more 
important  question.  See  the  excellent  article  on  Pri»- 
ow  a»d  Priton  Ditcipline  in  the  Amtr.  Cyclop,  xiv,  6, 
17,  and  the  literature  there  quoted.  See  also  Betue 
Chrititmu,  Aug.  1873,  art.  i ;  Bobin,  La  Qutttim  Pm- 
itaaiaire  (Paris,  1873) ;  £diid>.  Rev.  liv,  159  sq.;  UtA. 
Quar.  Rev.  July,  1878,  art.  v ;  t!ev>Engl.  Jan.  1873,  art. 
iv;  Christian  Umm,  Hay  31,  1876;  New  York  Evening 
/■orf,  1878.     (J.H.W.) 

Prisoner  P'^BM,  ootr,  tiaiuoq).  Imprisonment 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  imposed  by  Moses  as  a 
punishment  among  the  Hebrews,  though  he  describes 
it  as  in  use  among  the  Egyptians  (Gen.  xxxix,  20,  21 ; 
xl,  1-4).  He  seems  to  have  used  it  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  culprit  safe  until  judgment  was 
given  (Lev.  xxiv,  12).  As  execution  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  sentence,  there  was  little  occasion  for  incar- 
ceration. The  great  variety  in  the  names  of  prisons  in 
the  Hebrew  would  lead  us  to  imagine  that  they  were 
more  frequently  used  in  the  latter  than  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  Hebrew  nation ;  and  that  they  were  not 
only  used  in  the  detention  of  criminals,  but  as  a  means 
of  punishment  and  correction  (2  Chron.  xvi,  10;  1  Kings 
xxii,  27 ;  2  Kings  xxv,  29 ;  Jer.  xxxvii,  15, 21 ;  lii,  31 ; 
laa.  xxiv,  22 ;  xlii,  7 ;  Matt,  iv,  12 ;  Acta  xii,  4).  Pris- 
oners were  often  confined  in  stocks,  or  with  chains  (Job 
xii,  27;  xxxiii,  11 ;  Jer.  xl,  4);  and  the  keepers  of  the 
prisons  often  had  a  discretioiury  power  to  treat  their 
prisoners  as  they  pleased.  The  torture  was  often  ap- 
plied to  extort  a  confession  from  the  accused.  In  later 
periods  the  Jews  confined  those  in  prison  who  failed  in 
the  payment  of  their  debts.  They  had  the  liberty  to 
punish  the  debtor  with  stripes  (Wisd.  ii,  19 ;  Matt,  v, 
26;  xviii,  28-34).  The  Romans,  in  some  instances, 
fastened  their  criminals  by  one  or  both  hands  to  a  sol- 
dier: such  appear  to  have  remained  in  their  own  houses 
(Acts  xxviii,  16).  It  was  not  unfrequently  the  case 
that  the  keepers  of  prisons,  when  those  who  were  com- 
mitted to  their  charge  had  escaped,  were  subjected  to 
the  same  punishment  which  had  been  intended  for  the 
prisoners  (xii,  19 ;  xvi,  27).    See  Prison. 

Pritcbard,  Martin,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  some  standing,  was  bom  in  Ohio 
.\pril  23,  1827 ;  was  converted  and  joined  the  Church 
at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  obtained  a  good  element- 
ary education,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  engaged 
as  a  school-teacher.  He  was  licensed  as  an  exborter 
when  aboat  twenty-three,  and  as  a  local  preacher  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five.  He  joined  the  Nebraska  Confer- 
ence in  1857,  and  at  once  entered  upon  his  duties  as  an 
itinerant  with  that  eneri^  and  devotion  to  his  work 
which  so  signally  characterized  his  whole  career  as  a 
minister,  and  the  fruits  of  his  labor  gave  abundant  proof 
that  he  was  indeed  called  of  God.  He  preached  snc- 
ceasively  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Peru,  Belleview,  Platte 
Valley,  Pawnee  City,  Falls  City,  and  a  second  time  at 


Peru.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the 
Lincoln  district,  and  at  the  next  annual  conference  he 
was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the  Nebraska  district. 
At  the  Conference  of  lti75  he  was  appointed  presiding 
elder  of  the  Lincoln  district,  where  he  continued  his 
earnest  and  faithful  labors  until  about  ten  days  before 
his  death,  which  occurred  on  March  24, 1877,  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Book  Committee  four  years,  and  was 
twice  elected  reserve  delegate  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence. See  ilinutet  of  tie  Atmual  Conference),  1877,  p. 
142;  A',  r.  Ckrutian  Advocate,  April  19, 1877. 

Pritchard,  Samuel,  a  Wesleyan  missionan-,  was 
bom  in  the  first  quarter  of  our  century.  He  was  con- 
verted in  1843,  and  feeling  called  of  God  to  preach  the 
glad  tidings,  be  entered  the  itinerant  ranks  in  1852, 
and  was  sent  to  Biabou  Circuit,  in  the  ishind  of  St. 
Vincent.  He  was  there  only  two  years  when  he  was 
seized  with  malignant  yellow  fever,  and  died  Feb.  28, 
1853.  During  the  brief  period  of  his  ministerial  labors 
he  gained  the  affectionate  regard  of  the  community  in 
which  he  resided.    Sec  IVeiUyan  Mag.  1853,  p.  872. 

Pritbn  is  the  name  of  several  legendary  kings  of 
ancient  India.  It  is,  however,  especially  one  king  of 
this  name  who  is  the  favorite  hero  of  the  Puranat. 
Hb  father  was  Vena,  an  embodiment  of  the  Hindfi  di- 
vinity Vishnu  (q.  v.),  Vishnu  perished  through  his 
wickedness;  for  when  he  was  inaugurated  monarch  of 
the  earth,  be  caused  it  to  be  everywhere  proclaimed 
that  no  worship  should  be  performed,  no  oblations  of- 
fered, and  no  giAs  bestowed  upon  the  Brahmins.  The 
Kishis,  or  Saints,  hearing  of  this  proclamation,  entreated 
the  king  to  revoke  it,  but  in  vain ;  hence  they  fell  upon 
him  and  slew  him.  But  the  kingdom  now  being  with- 
out a  king,  as  Vena  bad  left  no  offspring,  and  the  peo- 
ple being  without  protection,  the  sages  assembled,  and 
consulted  how  to  produce  a  son  from  the  body  of  the 
dead  king.  First,  then,  the}'  rubbed  his  thigh;  from 
it,  thus  rubbed,  came  forth  a  being  called  Kisbiida;  and 
by  this  means  the  wickedness  of  Vena  having  been  ex- 
pelled, they  proceeded  to  rub  the  right  arm  of  the  dead 
king,  and  by  this  friction  engendered  Prithu,  who  camo 
forth  resplendent  in  person,  and  in  his  right  hand  ap- 
peared the  mark  of  the  discus  of  Vishnu,  which  proved 
him  to  be  a  universal  emperor,  one  whose  power  would  bo 
invincible  even  by  the  gods.  The  mighty  Prithu  soon 
removed  the  grievances  of  the  people ;  he  protected  the 
earth,  performed  many  sacrifices,  and  gave  liberal  gifts 
to  the  Brahmins.  On  being  informed  that  in  the  in- 
terval in  which  the  earth  was  without  a  king  all  vege- 
table protlucts  had  been  withheld,  and  that  consequently 
the  people  had  perished,  he  in  great  wrath  marched  for- 
ward to  assail  the  earth.  The  earth,  assuming  the  fig- 
ure of  a  cow,  fled  before  him,  but  seeing  no  escape  from 
the  power  of  the  king,  at  last  submitted  to  him,  and 
promised  to  renew  her  fertility,  provided  he  made  all 
places  leveL  Prithu  therefore  uprooted  mountains, 
levelled  the  surface  of  the  earth,  established  boundaries 
of  towns  and  villages,  and  induced  his  subjects  to  lake 
up  their  abode  where  the  ground  was  made  level.  Then 
Prithu  caused  the  earth  to  appear  before  his  throne  in 
the  shape  she  had  assumed,  and  commanded  that  any  one 
who  should  apply  to  her  with  a  wish,  and  bring  a  calf 
with  him  to  milk  her,  should  be  granted  his  wish.  This 
is  the  celebrated  wonder-cow,  about  which  the  Brah- 
mins and  the  Kshatrias  fought  such  tremendous  battles 
that  the  gods  found  it  necessary  to  intervene.  Now  the 
earth  resumed  her  former  liberality,  the  people  were  re- 
lieved of  their  want,  and  the  young  god,  presented  by 
Vishnu  and  Shiva  with  never-missing  weapons,  by  the 
sun-god  with  an  all-illuminating  crown,  by  the  sea-god 
with  a  parasol  trimmed  with  pearls,  walked  through 
the  world  a  conqueror  in  every  battle,  bestowing  rain 
or  sunshine  at  his  will.  He  now  prepared  for  invad- 
ing the  empire  of  Indra,  and  for  that  purpose  offered 
ninety-nine  great  sacrifices  of  horses ;  but  when  he  was 
going  to  offer  the  hundredth,  Indra  managed  to  steal 
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the  horse,  as  the  last  perrormance  would  have  secured 
victory.  Prilhu's  son  pursued  the  robber,  who  could 
not  otherwise  escape  him  than  by  changing  himself 
into  the  form  of  a  penitent  strewed  with  ashes  and 
hung  all  round  with  bones.  Indra  succeeded  in  steal- 
ing the  horse  a  second  time,  and  only  escaped  the  un- 
erring weapons  of  his  foe  by  the  intervention  of  Brahm. 
Prithu  resigned  power  in  favor  of  his  son,  and  retirctl  to 
a  solitude,  where  he  was  absorbed  by  the  divinity.  The 
legend  of  Prithu  evidently  records  some  historical  fact 
regarding  the  civilizing  influences  exerted  by  a  great 
king  of  ItindA  antiquity.— Chamljers,  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Fritz,  JoiiANN  Georo,  a  German  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Leipsic  in  1662.  After  having  been  an  evan- 
gelical minister  at  I^ipsic  and  at  Zerbst,  he  became  su- 
perintendent at  Schleitz.  He  was  made  professor  of 
theology  at  Greifswalde,  and  in  1711  was  called  to 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  as  senior  minister.  He  died  in 
the  year  1732.  Among  his  numerous  writings  we  cite 
the  following :  De  contemptu  divitiaram  apud  antiguot 
phUosophot  (Leipsic,  1693, 4to) : — De prarogatita  sexus 
masculini  prm  Jemineo  (4to)  -.—De  immortalUate  homi- 
nit,  contra  AtffUium  (ibid.  1702,  4to)  -.—Proben  der  Be- 
redUamieit  (noted  for  eloquence)  (ibid.  1702,  8vo)  :— 
latroductio  in  Xovuin  Teslamentum  (ibid.  1709,  8vo). 
He  also  edited  a  work  of  opuscules  of  St.  Macaire,  and 
translated  some  of  the  writings  of  Burnet  and  other 
English  authors.— Hoefer,  Tfouv,  Biog.  (Jinirale,  s.  v. 

Private  Baptism.  The  Church,  even  in  her 
most  ritualistic  periods,  has  always  held  that,  in  case 
of  danger  or  sickness,  baptism  might  be  administered 
at  any  time  or  in  any  place.  In  Thessaly,  when  bap- 
tism was  restricted  to  Easter,  many  died  without  it, 
and  ill  consequence  the  old  prohibitions  were  mitigated, 
the  font  being  hallowed  at  Easter  and  Pentecost  for  oc- 
casional use.  Children,  if  in  danger,  might  be  baptized 
on  the  day  of  their  birth,  by  a  decree  of  the  councils  of 
Gcrona,  517,  and  Winchester,  1071 ;  and  the  Constitu- 
tions of  Othobon,  1268.  According  to  Roman  Catholic 
teachings,  the  vessels  in  which  any  have  been  baptized 
are  to  be  carried  to  church  and  there  applied  lo  some  nec- 
essary use,  and  not  to  any  common  purpose,  out  of  rev- 
erence to  the  sacrament  (Langton's  Constiluliotu,  1223) ; 
and  the  water  with  which  baptism  was  ministered  was 
.  to  be  thrown  into  the  fire,  or  carried  to  the  church  to 
be  put  into  the  font.  The  vessel,  Lyndwood  says,  was 
to  be  large  enough  to  permit  immersion,  and  was  to  be 
"  burned  or  deputed  to  the  use  of  the  Church,"  by  Ed- 
mund's Constitutions  of  1236 ;  that  is,  as  Lyndwood  ex- 
plains, "  for  washing  the  church  linen."  Wooden  ves- 
sels were  burned.  In  England,  in  the  Anglo-.Saxon  pe- 
riod, children,  if  sick,  were  brought  to  the  priest,  by 
JEXhic'a  Canons,  957,  who  was  to  baptize  them,  from 
whose  district  soever  they  were  brought,  without  delay. 
— Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchaology,  s.  v. 

Private  Confession.    See  Co.nki<ssion'. 

Private  Judgment  is  the  right  the  Protestants 
claimed  in  the  Reformatory  movement  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and  has  since  become  the  comer-stone  of  Protes- 
tantism (q.  v.).  The  term  signifies  the  right  of  man  to 
read  the  Bible  for  himself  and  form  his  own  judgment 
of  its  meaning  under  the  enlightenment  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  In  the  view  of  Protestantism,  man  does  not 
only  enjoy  this  privilege,  but  is  bound  to  exercise  it. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Komish  Church  steadfastly 
denies  this  right  to  any  man,  and  holds  the  Church 
alone  authority  and  guide  in  Scripture  interpretation. 
On  this  point  the  Council  of  Trent  thus  decrees:  "In 
order  to  restrain  petulant  minds,  the  council  further  de- 
crees that  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  and  whatever 
relates  to  the  maintenance  of  Christian  doctrine,  no  one, 
confiding  in  his  own  judgment,  shall  dare  to  wrest  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  to  his  own  sense  of  them,  contrary  to 
that  which  hath  been  held,  and  still  is  held,  by  holy 
mother  Church,  whose  right  it  is  to  judge  of  the  true 
meaning  and  interpretation  of  Sacred  Writ,  or  contrary 


to  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  fathers,  even  thoi^k 
such  interpretation  should  never  be  published.  If  my 
disobey,  let  them  be  denounced  by  the  ordinaries,  and 
punished  according  to  law."  From  the  terms  of  tkii 
decree,  it  is  plain  that  Romanista  hold  that  their  Chuidi 
alune  is  entitled  to  judge  of  the  true  meaning  and  is- 
tcrpretaliun  of  Sacred  Scripture.  To  the  same  efiiea 
the  creed  of  pope  Pius  IV  declares:  "  I  also  admit  tke 
Holy  Scriptures  according  to  that  sense  which  oar  bd/ 
mother  the  Church  has  held,  and  does  bold,  to  which  it 
belongs  to  judge  of  the  true  sense  and  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures,  Neither  will  I  ever  take  and  interpret 
them  otherwise  than  according  to  the  unauimous  con- 
sent of  the  fathers."  In  opposition  to  such  doctrines  as 
these,  the  Word  of  God  explicitly  teaches  that  eveir 
man  is  bound  to  judge  for  himself  of  the  true  meaning 
of  Scripture.  Thus  1  Thess.r,  2),  "Prove  all  thingi; 
bold  fast  that  which  is  good.''  Acts  xvii,  II,  "These 
were  more  noble  than  those  in  Theaaakmica,  in  that 
they  received  the  Word  with  all  readiness  of  mind,  anil 
searched  the  Scriptures  daily,  whether  thooe  thinp 
were  so."  Mark  xii,  24,  "And  Jesus  answering  eii4 
unto  them.  Do  ye  not  therefore  err,  because  ye  know 
not  the  Scriptures,  neither  the  power  of  God  'i"  Luke 
xvi,29,  "Abraham  saith  unto  him.  They  have  Moses  and 
the  prophets ;  let  them  hear  them,"  Isa.  viii,  20, "  To 
the  law  and  to  the  testimony :  if  they  speak  not  accord- 
ing to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them.* 

The  popish  theory  goes  to  destroy  individual  re- 
sponsibility ;  but  in  alleging  herself  to  be  the  appointed 
interpreter  of  Scripture  the  Church  of  Rome  is  obliged 
to  concede  the  right  of  private  judgment  so  far  as  i« 
enable  us  to  determine  for  ourselves  from  the  Divine 
Word  that  we  are  bound  to  aubmit  our  understandinp 
to  her  guidance  in  spiritual  things.  But  by  any  con- 
cession of  the  exercise  of  private  judgment  to  any  ex- 
tent whatever,  her  theory  falls  to  the  gronnd.  Dr. 
Whately  shows  this  in  a  very  striking  manner  in  a  pas- 
sage which  we  extract  from  his  Cautions  for  the  Timrt; 
"  A  man  who  resolves  to  place  himself  under  a  certain 
guide  to  be  implicitly  fallowed,  and  decides  that  such 
and  such  a  Church  is  the  appointed  infallible  guide, 
does  decide,  on  his  own  private  judgment,  that  one 
most  important  point  which  includes  in  it  all  other  de- 
cisions relative  to  religion..  Thus,  by  his  own  she*, 
ing,  he  is  unfit  to  judge  at  all,  and  can  hare  no  gmoo'l 
fur  confidence  that  he  baa  decided  rightly  in  thaL 
If,  accordingly,  he  will  not  trust  himself  to  Judge  even 
on  this  point,  but  resolves  to  consult  his  priest,  or  some 
other  friends,  and  be  led  entirely  by  their  judgment 
thereupon,  still  he  does  in  thus  resolving  exercise  hi^ 
own  judgment  as  to  the  counsellors  he  so  relies  on.  The 
responsibility  of  forming  some  judgment  is  one  which, 
however  unfit  we  may  deem  ourselves  to  bear  it,  w« 
cannot  possibly  get  rid  of,  in  any  matter  about  which 
we  really  feel  an  anxious  care.  It  is  laid  npon  as  by 
God,  and  we  cannot  shake  it  oflf.  Before  a  man  can  ra- 
tionally judge  that  he  should  submit  his  judgment  ia 
other  things  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  most  first  have 
judged,  1,  that  there  is  a  God;  2,  that  Christianity 
comes  from  God ;  3,  that  Christ  has  promised  to  give 
an  infallible  authority  in  the  Church ;  4.  that  such  au- 
thority resides  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  Now,  to  say 
that  men  who  are  competent  to  form  sound  jodgmcnls 
npon  these  points  are  quite  incompetent  to  farm  aoan) 
judgments  about  any  other  matters  in  religion  i*  vcit 
like  saying  that  men  may  have  sound  judgment*  of 
their  own  before  they  enter  the  Church  of  Kome,  bat 
that  they  lose  all  sound  judgment  entirely  from  the 
moment  they  enter  it." — Gardner.  See  Elliott,  Dtiit- 
alion  o/Romanum;  North  Bril.  Rev.  xxxiv,  260;  Dan- 
bigne.  Hut.  of  the  Bef.  i,  281 ;  Comfrrg.  Quar.  viii,  i. 
66 ;  Lee,  Bight  and  Bespmnbilitg  of  Private  Jmdgmai 
(N.  Y.  1855) ;  Rogers,  Beaton  and  Faith. 

Frivatio  Comninni5nia  (deprital  of  the  Ow- 
niunion),  one  of  the  punishments  inflicted  on  offtandiiij; 
members  of  the  clerical  body  during  the  earlier  centa- 
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ries.  Those  punishments  included  suspension,  degrada- 
tion, jtricafib  commumottit,  or  deprivation,  corporal  chas- 
tisement, and  excommunication.  Pritatio  was  of  two 
kinds,  namely,  a  restriction  to  communio  peregrina,  or  to 
eonmtatio  litica.  The  former  had  reference  to  the  mode 
in  which  strangers  were  treated  who  did  not  bring  with 
them  letters  testimonial,  by  which  they  might  be  ascer- 
tained to  be  members  of  some  Christian  Church:  they 
were  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  till  they  could 
clear  themselves  were  not  allowed  to  come  to  the  Lord's 
table,  nor  to  receive  any  temporal  support  from  the 
Church  funds.  In  this  way  delinquent  clergj-men  were 
treated  even  in  their  own  Church :  they  were  deprived 
of  means  uf  support,  and  prevented  from  officiating  or 
being  present  at  the  Lord's  Supper.  Commuuio  laica 
was  a  punishment  which  required  a  clergyman  to  com- 
municate as  a  layman,  and  among  the  lay  members  of 
the  Church.— Farrar,  Ecctet.  Diet.  s.  v.  See  CoMiiusio 
LucA  and  CoMMin<io  Pekisgrina. 

Privation  is  a  philosophical  term  which,  according 
to  PUto,  is  limitation,  imperfection,  the  inherent  con- 
dition of  all  finite  existence,  and  the  necessary  cause  of 
erIL  Leibnitz  (Cuiua  Od,  §  69, 72 ;  £Mai  suf  la  bonte 
de  IHm,  Hire  partie,  §  29,31 ;  Si^me  partie,  §  378),  after 
Augustine,  Aquinas,  and  otheis,  held  similar  views. 

PBrV'ATION,  EccLEsiASTiCAi,  is  one  of  the  vindic- 
tive, L  e.  positive,  penalties  (in  opposition  to  the  cen- 
sures) which  the  ecclesiastical  laws  inflict  in  the  Church 
of  Borne  on  prebendaries  for  grave  and  repeated  of- 
fences against  the  discipline  of  the  Church.  It  is  the 
nspcnsion  of  an  ecclesiastic  from  his  office  and  prebend. 
It  differs  from  the  disciplinary  transfer  by  which  the 
delinquent  receives,  in  place  of  the  prebend  which  is 
taken  from  hinn,  another,  though  inferior  one;  it  also 
dilTera  from  absolute  deposition,  by  which  an  ecclesias- 
tic is  deprived  forever  of  his  office  and  official  income, 
>nd  declared  unfit  for  any  further  employment,  while 
the  privation  does  not  forbid  him  the  hope  of  getting 
note  time  another  prebend.  The  privation,  as  long  as 
it  lasts,  deprives  its  object  of  the  power  of  performing 
the  ecclesiastical  functions  of  consecration  or  jurisdic- 
tion, without  unfitting  him  for  life  for  any  further  em- 
pk>yinent.  This  penalty — even  because  it  is  a  positive 
penalty — cannot  be  inflicted  for  merely  administrative 
reasons,  like  the  transfer,  for  instance ;  or  for  delinquen- 
cies which  remained  secret,  and  are  only  known  to  the 
bishop,  like  the  suspension;  but  only  in  consequence  of 
canonic  examination  and  by  judiciary  sentence.  I'he 
canons  name  among  the  transgressions  which,  if  proved, 
ire  punished  with  privation :  continued  negligence  in 
the  performance  of  the  official  duties  (c.  4,  Dist.  xci), 
addiction  to  lucro  (c.  8,  x,  A'e  cler.  vel  monach.  iii, 
M),  repeated  infringements  of  the  law  of  residence 
(CoHc.  Ttid.  sess.  xxiv,  c  12,  De  re/.),  immoral  and 
gcandaloos  conduct,  etc.;  if  admonitions  and  gradual 
oonectiona  have  proved  unavailing  (id.  sess.  xxi,  c.  6, 
De  Tff.;  c  13,  X,  De  vil.  et  hon.  da:  iii,  I).  There  are, 
of  course,  other  transgressions  and  vices,  which  can  be 
visited  with  indefinite  suspensiion ;  drunkenness,  for  in- 
stance—Wetzer  u.  Weltc,  Kircktn-Lexiton,  g.  v.  Sec 
Pkivatto  Commusionis. 

PtiTilege  (Lat  privUeffium,  from  privala  lex,  a 
private  law),  in  general,  is  a  special  ordinance  or  regu- 
lation in  virtue  of  which  an  individual  or  a  class  enjoys 
certain  immunities  or  rights  from  or  beyond  the  com- 
mon provisions  of  the  general  law  of  the  community. 
In  ancient  and  mediceval  legislation,  the  law  of  privi- 
lege formed  an  important  branch;  and,  in  truth,  the 
condition  of  the  so-called  "  privileged  classes"  was  in  all 
respects  different,  socially,  civilly,  and  even  religiously, 
tvm  that  of  the  non-privileged. 

In  canon  law,  there  were  two  privileges  enjoyed  by 
the  clergy,  which  deserve  especial  notice,  from  the  fre- 
quency of  the  historical  reference  to  them — the  "  privi- 
lege of  the  canon"  {prinlrgium  canonii)  and  the  "priv- 
il<ge  of  the  forum"  (privileffmia/ori).     By  the  former. 


the  person  of  the  clergyman,  of  whatever  degree,  was 
protected  from  violence  by  the  penalty  of  excommuni- 
cation against  the  offender;  by  the  latter— in  England 
called  "benefit  of  clergy"  (q.  v.)— the  clergyman  was 
exempted  from  the  ordinary  civil  tribunals,  and  could 

only  be  tried  in  the  ecclesiastical  court Chambers,  s.  v. 

This  privilege  from  the  civil  power  is  now  generally 
abrogated,  or  at  least  modified.  It  comprehended  the 
independent  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy  (priviUgiumfuri), 
according  to  which  not  only  all  litigious  concerns  among 
the  clergy  themselves,  but  all  personal,  and  most  of  tho 
real  complaints  of  laymen  against  clerks,  were  brought 
before,  and  decided  by,  ecclesiastical  courts;  likewise, 
not  only  their  official  transgressions,  as  functionaries  of 
the  Church,  but  also  their  civil  crimes,  were  tried  and 
punished  by  clerical  tribunals.  To  the  same  chiss  of 
privileges  belongs  Me  btnrfil  of  competence,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  in  matters  uf  debts  and  subhastation, 
the  clerical  person  must  be  left  the  means  of  living 
according  to  his  station.  Finally,  the  clerg}-  obtained 
at  an  early  period  a  number  of  immunities,  which  were 
gradually  increased.  They  were,  in  consideration  of 
the  spiritual  pursuits  to  which  they  have  to  devote 
themselves,  exempted  from  the  administration  of  gov- 
ernmental or  communal  functions,  from  tutorships  and 
guardianships,  from  military  and  other  scr\-ices  to  which 
all  other  citizens  of  the  State  are  bound  (immunilat  per- 
loaalii).  With  these  was  connected  the  immunity  from 
extraordinary  taxes  (immumtai  realin);  from  presta- 
tions for  the  building  uf  roads,  bridges,  channeb;  from 
lotlging  soldiers ;  from  purveyances  in  times  of  war 
(imnuinilat  mixta).  Many  of  these  immunities  were 
granted  to  the  clergy  by  the  emperors  Theodosius  (Cod. 
rheodoi.  2,  3,  II,  14-17,  24,  86,  De  epiic.  eccl.  et  cler. 
xvi,  2)  and  Justinian  (i,  1,  2,  6,  52,  Cod.  De  epitc.  et 
cler.  i,  3)  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  empire ;  afterwards 
by  the  Prankish  kings  (Capp.  Begg.  France,  lib.  vii,  c. 
185,  290, 467);  consolidated  by  the  ecclesiastical  legis- 
lation (c.  69,  c.  xii,  qu.  2 ;  c.  40,  c  xvi,  qu.  1 ;  c.  4, 7,  x, 
De  immun.  eccl.  iii,  49;  Sextus,  c.  1,  3,  cod.  iii,  23;  Sex- 
tus,  c.  4,  De  cauibus,  iii,  20 :  Clem.  c.  3,  cod.  iii,  13,  etc.), 
and  urgently  recommended  by  the  Council  of  Trent  to 
the  worldly  rulers  (Cotic.  Trid.  sess.  xxv,  c.  20,  De  re/.). 
In  our  times  most  of  the  civil  legislations  impose  the 
same  regular  taxes  on  all  citizens,  without  exception, 
and  regardless  of  former  immunities.  But  in  many  Eu- 
ropean states  the  clergy  are  unconditionally  exempted 
from  communal  functions,  guardianships,  and  personal 
prestations,  and  are  also  exempted  from  military  service. 
— Wetzer  u.  W'elte,  Kircheii-Lexiton, 

Privileged  Oays,  those  signalized  by  peculiar 
ceremonies  or  commemorating  particular  events:  the 
first,  fourth,  and  fifth  Saturdays  in  Lent,  and  Easter 
Eve,  Ash-Wednesday,  first  and  fourth  Sundays  in  Lent, 
Palm-Sunday,  Good-Friday,  and  Holy  Week.— Walcott, 
Sacred  A  rchaology,  s.  v. 

Privileged  Sundays,  those  on  which,  in  some 
churches  of  mediieval  times,  "  histories"  (lessons  from 
Holy  Writ)  were  read. 

Privilegium  Alt&ris  is  a  privilege  granted  by 
the  pope  that  masses  for  the  dead  said  bcfurc  a  certain 
altar  may  procure  an  indulgence  to  the  deceased.  For- 
ever and  for  all  days  (privilegium  perpetuum  et  quotidia- 
num)  this  privilege  has  been  granted  by  Benedict  XIII 
(de  dat.  20  Julii,  1724,  "  omnium  saluti")  to  all  patriar- 
chal, metropolitan,  and  cathedral  churches  for  the  high- 
altar.  Generally  it  is  granted  for  seven  years  only  (tep- 
leimium),  running  from  the  day  of  the  grant.  The  in- 
dulgence can  be  obtained  fur  the  dead  if  a  mass  of 
requiem  (called  sometimes  a  black  mass)  be  said  before 
the  privileged  altar;  but  if  the  rite  do  nut  allow  of  a 
votive  mass,  nor,  in  consequence,  of  a  requiem  (f.  e.  in 
feit.  duplici,  coram  erposilo,  etc.),  the  application  or  in- 
iention  "pro  dcfuiicto"  is  sufficient,  as  in  such  a  case  no 
mass  of  requiem  can  be  said  even  at  the  privileged  altar. 
On  the  Day  of  All-Souls  all  priests  before  altars  can  use 
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this  privilege  (^Decrel.  Cotigreg.  Sacr.  Indulg.  19  Mali, 
1761) Ascbbach,  Kirchm-Lex.  s.  v.    See  Asylum. 

Privilegium  CauSnls.  (1.)  Certain  exemptions 
of  the  clergy  from  the  Sute.  See  Pkivileok.  (2.) 
That  privilege  of  ecclesiastics  which  makes  a  real  in- 
jury to  a  member  of  the  clergy  punishable  by  excom- 
munication, this  taking  place  de  ip$o  facto.  After  sev- 
eral former  canons  had  established  the  principle  that 
such  real  injuries  must,  after  examination,  be  punished 
with  excommunication  (for  instance,  can.  Si  quit  dein- 
erps,  22;  De  pretbyterorum,  23,  c.  17,  qu.  4)^the  heresy 
of  Amolil  di  Brescia  gave  occasion  to  the  Council  of 
Kheims,  in  1131,  to  sanction  that  extreme  penalty.  The 
canon  then  decreed,  commencing  with  "Si  quia  sua- 
dente  diabolu,"  was  made  by  Innocent  II,  in  1139,  a 
general  law  of  the  Church;  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
the  privilege  mentioned  above  is  called  Privilegium 
canonis.  In  Gralian's  decree  this  ecclesiastical  Uw  is 
given  as  can.  29,  c.  17,  qu.  4.  It  contains  some  further 
dispositions,  for  it  slates  that  it  is  applicable  also  to  real 
injuries  perpetrated  against  monks,  and  that  absolution, 
except  in  the  dying  hour,  can  only  be  obtained  if  the 
excommunicated  person  applies  for  it  personally  in 
Rome.  This  canon  has  received  in  the  course  of  lime 
an  enlarged  interpretation  fur  some  cases  and  a  re- 
stricted one  for  others.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  term 
"ecclesiastic"  includes  all  those  who  received  the  tonsure ; 
but  the  term  "  monk"  has  also  a  very  extensive  significa- 
tion, as  it  includes  every  member  of  an  order  approved 
by  the  Church,  even  the  novice.  The  law  is,  more- 
over, applicable  to  cases  where  the  dead  body  of  a 
clergyman  has  been  the  object  of  some  wanton  outrage. 
On  the  other  side,  there  are  cases  where  a  person, 
though  belonging  to  the  clergy,  has  no  share  in  the 
privilege ;  for  instance,  the  ecclesiastic  who  is  degraded 
acta,  especially  when  he  is  sentenced  to  bard  labor;  the 
clergyman  who  dresses  in  worldly  clothes,  or  persists  in 
a  sinful  way  of  life.  The  canon  Si  quit  madmte  speaks 
only  of  that  kind  of  real  injury  which  consists  in  "as- 
sault upon  an  ecclesiastic,"  but  we  have,  of  course,  to 
take  a  more  extensive  view  of  (he  case :  not  only  he 
who  strikes,  etc.,  the  clergyman  is  to  be  punished  by 
excommunication,  but  also  the  intellectual  originator 
of  such  an  outrage,  or  he  in  whose  name  it  is  commit- 
ted, and  who  approves  of  it,  or  he  who,  being  a  wit- 
ness to  it,  fails  to  do  what  is  in  his  power  to  prevent  it. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  delinquent  should  have  acted 
with  the  intention  of  injuring  a  clergyman ;  he  who, 
animo  injuiiandi,  strikes  another  person,  ignorant  that 
he  is  a  member  of  the  clergy,  is  not  excommunicated; 
but  he  is  who  strikes  a  layman  whom  he  mistakes  for  a 
member  of  the  clerg}-.  If  the  quarrel  originated  with 
the  ecclesiastic,  the  law  cannot  be  applied  to  the  person 
who  is  in  the  case  of  legitimate  defence  against  him ; 
this  is  also  admitted  in  favor  of  a  woman  who  defends 
her  chastity  against  the  assaults  of  a  clergyman.  An 
exception  is  also  admitted  in  favor  of  the  husband,  son, 
father,  or  brother  of  a  woman  found  in  criminal  conver- 
sation with  an  ecclesiastic.  The  rule  that  absolution 
must  be  personally  applied  for  in  Rome  bos  been  re- 
stricted in  some  cases :  it  is  not  applicable  to  women,  to 
monks,  and  other  clerks  living  in  community,  when 
they  have  assaulted  each  other,  or  to  sick  and  ailing 
persons.  A  report  sent  to  Rome  is  sufHcient  in  such 
cases.  .Sometimes,  when  the  injury  is  a  trifling  one 
(levis  percussio),  the  bishop  may  grant  a  dispensation. 
In  general  the  modem  practice  has  become  milder:  it 
imposes  the  voyage  to  Rome  as  a  penance  only  for  in- 
jnries  against  the  offender's  own  curate  or  bishop ;  ab- 
solution is  bestowed  on  his  return  by  the  bishop. — Wetz- 
er  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Prize  (fipaPtiov,  1  Cor.  ix,  24)  signiAes  the  hon- 
orary reward  bestowed  on  victors  in  the  public  games 
of  the  Greeks,  such  as  a  wreath,  chaplet,  garland,  etc., 
and  is  metaphorically  used  of  the  rewards  of  a  future 
life:  "I  press,"  says  the  apostle,  "towards  the  mark. 


for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jeae' 
(Philip.  iU,  14).    See  Game. 

Froast,  Joxas,  an  English  divine,  flooriabed  in 
the  closing  half  of  the  I7th  and  the  early  pan  of  ih 
18th  century.  He  is  noted  as  a  contioversialiat,  ud 
wrote,  among  other  things,  Letten  on  ToUration  (1690- 

I  91,  and  since).     There  is  nothing  accessible  regaitliif; 

{  his  personal  history.  Leckey  {/Jitl.  of  Raiimalm,  ii, 
87)  is  the  only  writer  of  note  who  has  consderedPiuist; 
neither  Leslie  Stephen  (Uist.  of  Knglith  Tkonglit  i» 
the  18/A  Century)  nor  TuUocb  {Rational  Tktokff  k 
the  I8lh  Century)  mentions  him. 

Probabilionists  are  those  who  oppose  the  doc- 
trine of  Probabilism  and  a-ssert  that  man  is  obliged,  ua 
pain  of  sinning,  always  to  take  the  more  probable  tide. 
The  Jausenists  and  the  Port-Royalists  are  of  this  dis. 
See  Pbobabimsx. 
Probabilism.    The  Roman  Catholic  Church  t«- 
''ognises  no  standard  of  ethics  except  that  of  her  own 
I  construction.     Protestants  look  to  the  Bible  as  ibe 
source  of  all  doctrines  of  morality.    The  Church  of 
j  Rome  accords  authority  also  to  tradition,  and  U>  Ox 
I  writers  of  her  own  communion  who  have  kept  Tiibis 
.  the  list  of  the  faithful  ones.    See  Hobal  Tbsoloct. 
The  expressed  opinion  of  a  Church  doctor  forms  a  suffi- 
cient basis  for  a  legitimate  moral  decision.   The  etmol 
and  objective  foundations  of  the  moral  law  are  thus  «- 
changed  for  the  subjective  view  of  individual  peisora 
of  eminence  (see  Wuttkc,  Christian  £/hict,  i,  261-263 . 
Xot  only  is  the  deciding  element  the  individual,  wstai 
of  the  Church,  but  that  individual  whose  decisioo  bet 
suits  the  inquirer  (see  Sanchez,  Op.  Slor.  i,  9,  n.  13 
;  sq.,  n.  24;  Laymann,  TheoL  Mor.  [HJ25]  i,  IIX    PtD*- 
'  abilism  is  a  term  used  in  philosophic  parlance,  as  vt 
may  see  in  the  article  Probable,  but  in  Christian  tit- 
',  ology  it  has  become  synonymous  with  Roman  Catbflic 
I  ethics.    Though  its  principal  source  and  advocacy  iit 
I  in  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  the  whole  Church  of  Book 
{  has  by  its  tacit  acceptance  of  this  doctrine  become  id«> 
tificd  with  it. 

I  Defimlion. — Probabilism  designates,  in  the  dooiiii 
of  morals,  an  object  so  comprehensive,  and  including  so 
many  diSerent  branches,  that  we  shall  scarcely  be  aUt 
to  delineate  it  here,  even  in  its  fundamental  featiin& 
In  order  to  define  it  we  must  depart  from  that  monl 
idea  which  is  the  centre  of  the  domain  in  which  it 
moves:  this  centre  is  the  certitude  and  firm  conrirtkni 
of  the  moral  subject  about  the  legitimacy  of  bis  aoa 
It  is  the  opposite  of  this  subjective  consciousness  whicb 
forms  the  object  of  all  probabilistic  qneslions.  M  tb« 
ground  of  the  doctrine,  it  is  assume<l,  then,  that  in  1»- 
man  actions  absolute  certainty  is  not  alwavs  attainitk 
as  to  their  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness.  Short  of  this 
certainty,  the  intellect  passes  through  the  stages  of 
"doubt"  and  of  "probability."  Probability  is  a  JtaK 
of  consciousness  intermediate  between  certitude  and  in- 
certitude, but  approaching  more  or  less  to  certinidt. 
without  Teaching  it  entirely,  Consciousneas.  in  the 
state  of  probability,  has  risen  above  incertitude.  Doubt 
is  a  wavering  state  between  two  judgments,  betma 
negation  and  affirmation  of  the  goodness  or  permissibil- 
ity of  an  action  j  it  excludes  every  positive  approbation, 
every  positive  consent,  every  permanent  decision  in  ft- 
vor  of  either  term  of  the  moral  antithesis.  Probabilitr 
has  passed  this  uncertain  wavering;  it  does  not  oovt 
hesitatingly  to  and  fro;  it  has  found  a  point  of  mp{n'*< 
though  the  latter  may  not  be  absolutely  trustirorthv. 
In  consequence,  a  more  or  less  positive  decision  in  fivor 
of  one  or  the  other  term  of  the  question  is  poaable. 
Such  a  decision  must  not  originate  in  any  subjeOin 
whim ;  it  must  be  founded  on  sufiicient  objective  m- 
sons.  This  gives  us  the  true  idea  of  tbe;>n>&(iU!  «■- 
science:  "  Probabile  est  id  quod  probari  potest,  hoc  est. 
quod  rationibus  nilitur."  We  may,  then,  define  pn**- 
bility  in  matters  of  conscience  thus:  it  is  the  decisoB 
or  consent  of  conscience  in  regard  to  the  moral  pem>>- 
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libilitT  of  an  action,  a  decision  founded  on  sufficient 
reasons,  but  not  excluding  all  misgivings  to  the  con- 
trary. To  the  j>roiuMe  cmucifflce,  then,  corresponds,  as 
its  foundation,  the  probable  opimon  (opinio  probabilis). 
An  opinion  as  to  the  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  of  an 
action  is  the  more  probable  the  stronger  the  reasons  on 
which  it  rests.  These  reasons  are  either  intrimnc,  a 
part  of  the  thing  itself  and  its  objective  nature,  or  ex- 
Iriiaic,  owing  their  weight  to  human  authorities.  The 
extrinsic  probability  of  an  opinion  contents  itself  with 
the  repute  and  confidence  enjoyed  br  the  authorities 
which  support  it,  while  the  intrinsic  probability  en- 
deavors to  conceive  the  rational  foundation  of  the  opin- 
ion in  question.  Bat  whichever  of  these  forms  proba- 
bility may  assume,  it  can  never  be  at  variance  with  the 
dedsioua  and  doctrines  of  the  Church.  Absence  of  in- 
trinsic and  extrinsic  contradictions  is  the  negative  con- 
dition of  probability.  To  establish  true  and  real  proba- 
bility (probabililai  vera),  a  positive  element  is  required, 
to  nit,  a  more  or  less  evident  accord  with  the  objective 
lav,  either  with  its  spirit  or  with  its  more  or  less  clearly 
expressed  di^iwsitions.  It  results  from  the  nature  of 
opinion  that  a  variety  and  diversity  of  opinions  be  con- 
ttived,  which,  in  regard  to  their  legitimacy,  are  of 
equal  or  unequal  value.  Moreover,  in  the  conflict  of 
views  another  element  will  arise  as  to  their  compara- 
tive "safety;"  that  is,  the  greater  or  leas  danger  of 
moral  culpability  which  they  involve;  and  this  greater 
or  less  moral  "  safety"  of  a  view  may  or  may  not  co- 
incide with  its  greater  or  less  "probability."  Hence 
the  gradual  scale  of  probable  opinions,  the  highest  de- 
gree being  the  opinio  probabilitsima,  but  the  opinio 
tamiter  probabilit  being  entirely  excluded.  The  as- 
cending degrees  of  the  concurrent  probable  opinions  are 
marked  by  the  opinio  mere  probabilis,  aque  probubili*, 
mi  probabilior. 

The  doctrine  of  probabilism  is  founded  upon  these 
distinctions.  It  is  taught,  with  some  variations,  by  four 
different  schools,  all  of  which  agree  in  professing  that  it 
is  lawful,  in  certain  cases,  to  act  upon  opinions  which 
are  merely  probable.  These  four  schools  of  probabilism 
are  called :  Probabilixm  Simple,  A^quiprobabilitm,  Proba- 
UioHsm  (from  probabilior,  more  probable),  and  Tutior- 
im  (from  tutior,  more  safe).  The  tirst  holds  that  it  is 
lawful  to  act  upon  any  probable  opinion,  no  matter  how 
slight  its  probability.  The  second  requires  that  the 
opinion  shall  be  "  solidly  probable,"  but  holds  that,  pro- 
vided it  be  really  probable,  it  is  lawful  to  act  upon  it, 
even  though  the  conflicting  opinion  should  be  equally 
probable.  The  third  narrows  much  more  the  limits  of 
what  is  allowed  in  the  conflict  of  probable  opinions,  and 
duly  permits  action  on  the  more  probable  of  the  two ; 
but  permits  this  even  when  the  less  probable  adverse 
opinion  is  the  "  more  safe."  The  fourth  requires  that 
ia  all  eases  the  more  safe  opinion  shall  be  fallowed,  even 
when  the  less  safe  opinion  is  much  the  more  probable. 
The  extreme  rigorism  which  the  last  class  requires  has 
ansed  its  division  into  absolute  and  moUiJUd  tutiorism. 
"  By  the  cerimaly  of  an  opinion,"  says  Fuchs,  "  we  are 
to  understand  the  more  or  less  considerable  remoteness 
of  the  danger  of  sin,  or  of  error,  or  of  encroachment  on 
other  persons'  rights.  The  more  an  opinion  removes 
him  who  chooses  it  for  his  gnide  from  the  danger  of 
actual  sin,  the  more  certain  it  is.  The  opinio  tutior  is 
that  which  declares  that  an  action  is  not  allowed ;  the 
Bpino  miniu  tttta  is  that  which  asserts  the  legitimacy 
of  the  action  in  question.  As  the  being  allowed  and 
the  not  being  allowed  of  an  action  stand  together  in  the 
same  relation  as  liberty  and  law,  it  may  be  said  that  in 
the  first  case  liberty,  in  the  second  law,  is  favored  (li- 
bertati  favet,  legi  favet)." 

To  these  probabilistic  systems  is  opposed  a  system 
Espoused  by  the  more  consistent  of  Romish  theologians 
of  the  Old  Catholic  type.  It  is  called  Aniiprvbatilism, 
and  in  its  austere  severity  does  not  allow  any  influence 
on  man's  actions,  even  to  the  mo!>t  probable  opinion. 
It  requires  that  an  opinion  shall  be  absolutely  morally 


certain,  in  order  that  it  may  be  lawful  for  a  man  to  act 
upon  it  in  the  light  of  Christian  truth.  But  this  sys- 
tem has  been  rejected  by  papal  authority,  declaring  er^ 
roneous  the  assertion  "  Non  licet  sequi  opinionem  vel 
inter  probabiles  probabilissimam." 

Hittonf  of  ProbabUinn. — It  is  commonly  said  that 
the  system  of  probabilism  is  modem ;  but  this  is  only 
true  of  the  discussions  regarding  it,  for  the  doctrine  it- 
self, in  some  of  its  forms,  is  as  old  as  the  study  of  ethics, 
even  considered  as  a  moral  science.  The  disputes  re- 
garding it  arose  with  the  science  of  casnistr;-,  when 
men,  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  began  to  reduce 
morals  to  a  system.  It  formed  a  leading  subject  of  the 
controversy  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists; 
but  even  in  its  modem  form  probabilism  dates  back  to 
the  close  of  the  scholastic  period.  At  the  Council  of 
Constance,  in  A.D.  1416,  a  debate  had  arisen  on  the 
subject  of  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  assas- 
sinated in  Paris  Nov.  23, 1407,  at  the  instigation  of  bis 
political  rival,  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  Franciscan 
Jean  Petit  had  endeavored  to  justify  this  crime  in  an 
assembly  of  French  noblemen  hold  at  Paris  March  8, 
1408 ;  but  his  proposition  had  been  condemned,  at  the 
request  of  chancellor  Gerson,  by  the  university  and  the 
bishop  of  Paris.  When  the  matter  was  brought  before 
the  council,  Martin  Porrie,  bishop  of  Arras,  speaking  in 
behalf  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  tried  to  prevent  any 
conclusions  unfavorable  to  Jean  Petit,  asserting  that 
several  authorities  were  in  favor  of  Petit,  and  that,  in 
consequence,  his  opinion  was  at  least  probable,  and 
ought  not  to  be  peremptorily  disposed  of  by  way  of  re- 
jection «nd  condemnation.  Gerson  defended  a  contrary' 
view  of  the  matter,  and  the  council  condemned  as  he- 
retical the  doctrine  of  the  legitimacy  of  murder  com- 
mitted on  the  persons  of  tyrants,  and  stamped  with 
the  name  of  heretic  all  those  who  should  pertinaciously 
maintain  it  (comp.  Mansi,  Cdl,  Cone,  xxvii,  705,  and 
xxviii,  868).  This  resolution  left  probabilism  nntouched, 
and  condemned  only  a  false  application  of  its  principles 
in  a  particular  case. 

The  Dominican  Bartulomeo  de  Medina  is  considered 
as  the  founder  of  probabilism  in  its  usual  signification. 
Through  his  commentary  on  the  theological  Surnma  of 
St.  Thomas  de  Aquinas  it  entered  the  schools :  "  Si  est 
opinio  probabilis,"  he  says  (qniest.  19,  art.  6,  concl.  8), 
"licitum  est  earn  aequi,  licet  opposita  probabilior." 
Many  Thomist  theologians  adopted  this  proposition; 
among  them,  Bannez,  Alvarez,  Ledesma,  Martinez,  and 
Lopez.  Among  the  Jesuits,  the  celebrated  Vasquez 
was  the  first  who  (1698)  positively  took  sides  with  the 
probabilists,  and  a  number  of  members  of  his  order  fol- 
lowed in  bis  footsteps.  From  this  time  forth  the  Jes- 
uits did  much  for  the  expansion  of  the  probabilistic 
doctrines,  and  the  aberrations  to  which  they  led.  Prob- 
abilism came  to  be  synonymous  with  Jesuitism,  so 
largely  were  the  Jesuits  identified  with  the  advocacy 
of  this  pernicious  dogma.  This  is,  however,  easily  ac- 
counted for.  The  Jesuits  had  come  on  the  stage  at  a 
time  when  the  Church  of  Borne  was  in  danger  of  being 
broken  up,  if  not  of  being  entirely  dismembered.  The 
Reformation  had  struck  her  heavy  blows,  and  in  some 
countries  she  was  felled  to  the  ground.  Loyola's  order 
aimed  at  her  recovery  and  restoration.  The  bride  of 
Christ  they  saw  endangered,  and  their  mission  was  the 
salvation  of  the  Romish  Church  at  any  price.  In  a  strug- 
gle of  life  and  death,  as  has  been  aptly  said,  one  is  not 
very  careful  in  the  use  of  measures ;  and  in  all  warfare 
the  sentiment  holds  goa<l,  though  involving  manifold 
viohitions  of  ordinary  right,  that  the  end  sanctifies  the 
means.  The  Jesuits  were  well  aware  that  they  were 
an  essentially  new  phenomenon  of  the  churchly  life — 
that  they  stood  upon  purely  human  invention  and  pow- 
er; it  need  not  surprise  us,  therefore,  that  they  felt  called 
by  their  fundamental  principles  to  the  development  of  a 
special  system  of  morality — a  system  the  highest  end 
of  which  is  the  glory  of  God  through  the  exaltation 
of  the  visible  Church,  which,  of  course,  is  to  them  the 
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RomiHh  Church.  The  purpose— zealously  pursued  by 
the  Jesuits  in  the  interest  of  Romish  domination — of 
becoming  soul-guardiug  fathers  and  conscience-counsel- 
lors, especially  for  men  and  women  of  eminence,  re- 
quired, on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Jesuits  should  ac- 
quire fur  themselves  the  highest  possible  repute  in 
ethics — and  hence  it  was  requisite  that  they  should 
become  the  literary  representatives  thereof;  and,  on 
the  other,  that  this  ethics  should  be  moulded  in  adap- 
tation to  this  end— should  make  itself  not  disagreeable 
and  burdensome,  but  should  become  as  elastic  as  possi- 
ble in  view  of  different  wants— should  be  a  "golden  net 
for  catching  souls,"  as  the  Jesuits  themselves  were  wont 
to  call  their  own  pliableness.  The  more  ramified  and 
complex  the  net-work  of  casuistic  ethics  became,  so 
much  the  more  indispensable  were  the  practiced  con- 
science-counsellors, or,  more  properly,  conscience-advo- 
cates; the  more  stairways  and  back  doors  they  were 
able  to  turn  attention  to  in  conscience  affairs,  so  much 
the  more  prized  and  influential  they  became.  This 
explains  the  great  compass  and  the  peculiar  character 
of  Jesuitic  ethics.  They  were  but  too  well  aware  that 
it  did  not  harmonize  with  the  moral  consciousness  of 
the  ancient  Church,  and  they  hesitated  nut  to  admit  that 
they  did  not  recognise  earlier  Church  tradition  as  a 
criterion  for  morality,  but  wished  rather  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations for  a  new  tradition.  The  sophistical  artifices  in 
the  doctrine  of  right  and  morality  were  not  then  first 
thought  out  and  invented  by  Jesuitism;  but  it  leanied 
them  by  listening  to  weak,  corrupt  human  nature,  as 
others  had  here  and  there  done  before  it.  Jesuitism, 
moreover,  was  tbejirat  to  set  up  these  sophisms  as  rules ; 
first  brought  them  into  an  organized  system  of  doctrine, 
and  formed  them  as  methods  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  morals ;  first  scientifically  constituted,  authorized,  and 
sanctioned  them  as  leading  principles  of  Catholic  mo- 
rality; and — what  is  not  to  be  overlooked— has  first 
applied  them  to  the  allotment  of  the  moral  life  to  the 
natural  weaknesses  of  the  different  ranks  and  classes,  in 
order  that  "the  kingdom  of  heaven  henceforth  may 
suffer  no  violence." 

We  will  not  forget,  howe\-er,  that  after  the  Theatines, 
in  a  general  assembly  of  their  order,  in  lu98,  had  for- 
mally renounced  probabilism,  several  members  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  likewise  raised  their  voice  against  the 
abuses  of  the  system :  we  mention  among  them  the 
Portuguese  Ferdinand  Rebelle  and  the  Italian  Comito- 
lus.  A  short  time  afterwards  the  general  of  the  order, 
Mutius  Vileteschi,  expressed  similar  opinions  in  a  se- 
ries of  writings.  We  read  in  one  of  them :  "  Nonnul- 
lorum  ex  societate  senteniise,  in  rebus  pnesertim  ad 
mores  spectantibus,  plus  nimio  liberie  non  modo  pericu- 
lum  est  ne  ipsam  evertant,  sed  ne  ecclesiie  etiam  Dei 
universifi  insignia  afferant  detrimenta.  Omni  itaque 
studio  perliciant  ut  qui  docent  scribuntne  minimehac 
regula  et  norma  in  delectu  sententiarum  utautur:  Tutii 
quit  polat,  probabilit  ttt,  auctore  mm  caret,  Verum  ad 
eas  sententias  accedanl.  quie  tutiores,  quae  graviores 
majorisque  nominis  doctorum  suffragiis  sunt  freqilten- 
tatie ;  quss  bonis  moribus  couducunt  magis ;  qus  deni- 
quc  pietatem  alere  et  prodessc  queuut,  non  vastare,  non 
perderc."  The  Sorboniie,  too,  opened  fire  H|ion  the  proba- 
bilistic aberrations  with  the  condemnation  of  the  Mag- 
nut  director  curatorum,  vicariorum,  H  conjirstariorum  of 
I*.  Milliard,  and  the  clergy  of  France  continued  the  bat- 
tle with  praiseworthy  zeaL  The  University  of  Louvain 
made  similar  declarations.  In  1663  the  Dominicans,  in 
a  general  chapter  held  at  liome,  joined  their  voice  to 
these  authorities.  Again,  some  Jesuits,  among  others 
Candidus  Philalethes  (Andre  Leblanc),  censured  those 
of  their  order  who  were  advocates  of  probabilism.  Yet 
these  antagonistic  elements  within  Jcsuitisip  were  the 
exceptions,  not  the  rule.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus  were  wedded  to  their  new  idols ;  and  as 
the  Jesuits  were  the  chief,  representatives  of  Romish 
ethics  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  those  who  chose 
to  attack  Romanism  levelled  their  ginis  directly  at 


probabilism ;  while  those  who  favored  RomanisB,  oi 
were  themselves  its  supporters,  but  desired  the  don- 
fall  of  Jesuitism,  directly  charged  on  this  paiticuis 
body  of  probabilists.  Thus,  e.  g.,  Jansenism  lifttd  qi 
its  voice  against  probabilism  in  order  to  destroy  by  thti 
detour  their  enemies  the  Jesuits.  Pascal,  the  greit,il 
not  immortal,  advocate  of  the  Purt-Koyalists,  adopteJ 
this  method.  In  bis  I^tra  Protinciala  be  puts  tt- 
gether  these  aberrations  of  members  of  the  Jesuitic  Or- 
der ;  and  as  he  represents  the  doctrine  of  probabiliir.  ii 
is  a  curious  perversion  of  the  principle  of  aathoritr— 
the  application  of  it  to  legitimatize  d.>ubt  and  Uaue. 
He  stigmatized  probabilism  as  the  "  morals  of  the  Ja- 
uits."  The  great  publicity  which  the  Prorvtdal  Ut- 
ters owed  to  the  splendid  talent  of  their  author  became, 
especially  among  the  educated  classes,  an  inflexible 
opinion  against  Jesuits,  which  continues  to  this  dar. 
A  number  of  refutations  of  the  Prmimal  Lttter$  «p- 
peared,  some  of  them  very  awkward.  The  Jesuit  R- 
rot,  in  his  Apologie  pour  la  Catuisltt  (Paris,  l6iT;. 
made  the  following  assertion :  If  an  opinion  is  probsUt. 
it  is  sure,  and  can  be  followed ;  surety  has  no  itptts. 
but  is  indivisible,  so  far  as  the  moral  action  coniiwtd 
with  a  probable  opinion  is  concerned;  in  conscqaaxe. 
a  less  probable  opinion  is  as  sure  as  a  more  probabk 
(Apol.  p.  46).  SimiUr  opinions  were  sustained  by  tk 
Jesuila  Matthew  de  Mo}'a,  Honors  Lefevre,  and  fiieniK 
des  Champs  {Qtuettio  Facli  de  Sententia  Tkeoh^nm 
Societalu  circa  Opiniones  probabiles,  Paris,  1659).  Tke 
ablest  refutation,  Ripnnse  aux  l^ttra  prorindakt  it  L 
de  MoiUalle ;  on  Knlretiem  de  CUavdre  tt  Kadoit.  ii 
due  to  the  Jesuit  Daniel,  the  well-known  French  liialo- 
rian,  who  gives  a  very  elaborate  account  of  pn>babiliia. 
He  observes  that,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Jo- 
uits,  two  conditions  are  required  for  the  piubabilitr  of 
an  opinion :  first,  it  can  contradict  neither  the  dof^oui 
and  truths  taught  by  the  Church,  nor  any  evident  rti- 
son;  secondly,  it  must  be  founded  on  sound  judgment. 
and  not  set  up  wantonly  against  the  prevailing  docuiw 
of  the  competent  teachers. 

Among  these  tumultuous  contests  in  the  domiin  of 
Catholic  morals,  the  Apostolic  See  could  not  leiuii 
silent.  The  pope  condemned  the  Pronacial  l^lf 
(Sept.  6, 1657)  on  one  side,  and  Pirot's  Apolog)  on  tU 
other  (August,  1659).  Pope  Alexander  Til  decUitii 
against  the  dangerous  excrescences  of  probaUltxa  in  • 
decree  of  Sept.  24,  1665;  and  his  successor,  Innoteni 
XI,  strictly  defined  its  limits  by  his  bull  of  1679.  TU 
first-mentioned  decree  commences  with  the«  axretn- 
ble  words :  "  Our  most  holy  father  has  heard,  not  wilb- 
out  great  sorrow,  that  several  opinions,  which  weskra 
Christian  discipline  and  prepare  destruction  to  the  «*^ 
have  been  partly  revived  and  partly  started  for  the  fii«t 
time,  and  that  the  unbridled  license  of  some  exinvs- 
gant  minds  increases  every  day,  whereby  a  war  tf 
thinking  has  crept  into  the  Church  which  is  altoi^ctkn 
at  variance  with  Christian  simplicity  and  the  doctrii* 
of  the  holy  fathers,  and  which,  should  the  bclieveo 
make  it  the  rule  of  their  life,  would  produce  a  great 
moral  corrnption."  Among  the  moral  propositwiis  eta- 
sured  by  these  two  papal  decrees,  the  following  coimra 
probabilism:  from  the  first  decree,  Prop.  27— •'Si  lib" 
sit  alicujus  jnnioris  et  modcmi,  debet  opinio  censeri  pfi>- 
babilis,  dum  non  constet  rejectam  esse  a  .Sede  apo«tiJi>> 
tanquam  improbabilem ;"  from  the  latter,  Prtf.  \— 
"Non  est  illicitnm  in  eacramentis  confereodis  sequi 
opinionem  probabilem  de  valore  sacramenii,  rdicta  in- 
tiore,  nisi  id  vetet  lex,  conventio  aut  pericalain  gnrs 
damni  incurrendi,  Ilinc  sententia  probabili  tiniua 
utendtim  non  est  in  collatione  baptism!,  ordinis  nc«^ 
dotalis  aut  episcopalis."  Prop.  2 — "  Probabiliter  csiai- 
mo  judieem  posse  judicare  juxta  opinionem  etiam  mima 
probabilem."  Prop.  3—"  (ieneratim,  dum  prohahiliul* 
sive  intrinaeca  sive  extrinseca,  quantumvis  tenui,  inob 
a  probabilitatis  finibus  non  exeatur,  confisi  aliquiil  ap- 
rons, semper  prudenter  agimus."  Pivp.  4 — "  Ab  inftlf 
litate  excusabilur  infidelis  non  ciedens,  ductus  opinioDt 
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minQsptolxbili.''  The  antiprobtbilutlc  extreme,  repre- 
icuted  by  the  rigorism  of  the  JansenUu,  was  met  by 
pope  Alexander  VIII  with  the  couderoiiation  of  the 
proposition  refeired  to  above,  a  condemuatiou  which  is 
contained  in  the  decree  of  1690, 

Tbe  first  consequence  of  the  papal  declarations  was  a 
ihaiper  separation  of  the  parties.  Frubabilism  fuund 
its  most  redoububic  adversaries  iu  tbe  Carmelite  Hen- 
ry of  St.  Ignatius,  the  two  Dominicans  Daniel  Conciua 
(ikUa  Sloiia  del  ProiabiUmto)  and  Vincent  Patuzzi, 
and  iu  Franzoja  and  Pet.  Balleriui.  But  all  these  efforts 
did  not  annihilate  probabilism  whether  inside  or  out- 
side tbe  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  though  it  had  to  submit 
to  many  restrictions,  Iu  their  Hfth  general  assembly 
tbe  Jesuits  only  protested  against  making  probabilism 
the  doctriue  of  their  order.  Oliva,  the  general  of  tbe 
order  (in  a  letter  of  Feb,  3, 1669),  spealis  plainly  enough 
in  favor  of  probabilism ;  and  while  he  declares  certainly 
aul  trulf  probaiie  opinions  fit  to  engender  a  certain 
amKience  (conscientia  certa),  he  asserts,  on  the  other 
side,  that  the  requirement  "sequendi  semper  iu  omui- 
biu  prubabiliorem  partem"  would  be  too  heav}*  a  burden 
npon  maukind.  It  was  shown,  however,  much  more 
dearly  how  deeply  probabilism  waa  rooted  in  the  Jesu- 
itic Order  when  the  Spaniard  Gonzalez,  the  general  of 
the  order,  took  with  great  decision,  in  1694,  the  defence 
of  the  opposite  system.  In  hia  work  he  dissents  from 
the  principle  that  man,  in  moral  matters,  must  suffer 
hitmelf  to  be  guided  by  a  sincere  love  of  truth.  Hence 
be  draws  the  iuferenve  that  we  must  always  choose 
what  we  think  to  be  nearest  to  truth ;  if  objective  truth 
cannot  be  obtained,  we  must  at  least  cling  to  that  which, 
acconling  to  our  subjective  conviction,  is  nighest  to  it. 
For  that  reason  we  can  follow  even  the  less  sure  opin- 
ion, if  we  are  convinced  of  its  greater  probability.  The 
work  written  from  this  stand-point,  and  which  the  au- 
thor meant  to  dedicate  to  the  general  of  the  order,  Oli- 
vs,  found  ita  way  into  publicity  only  after  many  years. 
Perhaps  Gonzalez  would  not  have  ventured,  even  while 
general  of  the  order,  to  publish  it  if  the  same  work 
nhich  the  casuists  of  the  order  wished  to  suppress  had 
not  been  greatly  approved  of  by  pope  Innocent  XI. 
Many  of  the  Jesuits  claimed  that  Gonzalez  had,  by  his 
diupproval  of  probabiliam,  made  himself  unworthy  of 
his  place,  and  pronounced  him  self-deposed.  Only  tbe 
protection  of  the  pope  saved  him  (see  Wolf,  Getch.  der 
Jtailen,  i,  173),  In  his  Fundamenium  Theologia  Mo- 
ralit  (Kome,  1684)  Gonzalez  put  in  the  background  the 
lathority  system  hitherto  so  predominant  by  giving  the 
preference  to  the  ethical  province  as  the  more  appro- 
priate jndgment-seat  of  the  appellate  court.  Twoother 
theologians  followed  in  bis  footsteps,  Gisbert  and  Ca- 
margo,  representing  the  probabilioristic  tendency.  Gis- 
bert, professor  at  Toulouse,  did  not  in  his  work  attack 
the  principle  of  probabilism,  only  its  vulgar  form.  He 
asserts  that  we  are  certain  not  to  sin  if  we  stick  to  the 
abwiute  probability  either  of  law  or  of  liberty;  if  we 
jud^  sensibly  that  something  is  allowed,  after  exam- 
ining it  suSiciently,  taking  tbe  circumstances  into  ac- 
count, and  satisfying  ourselves  of  the  soundness  of  our 
judi^ment.  While  Gisbert  treated  the  subject  in  a 
■nore  speculative  way,  Camargn,  professor  at  Salamanca, 
in  his  treatise  De  krgula  Honeslaiia  Mornlit  (Naples, 
\'M\  takes  a  more  historical  view  of  tbe  matter,  and 
•hows  that  modem  probabilism  has  not  the  testimony 
of  antiquity  in  its  favor,  and  that  since  its  first  appear- 
ance the  most  considerable  authorities  were  against  it. 

While  tbe  probabilists  continued  in  their  attempts 
to  again  turn  the  scales — we  shall  only  mention  the 
Tractaliu  Probabilitalii  by  Gabriel  Gualdus  (under  the 
•sMimed  name  of  Nicolaus  Peguletus,  Ix>uvain,  1708)  and 
the  "Criticisms"  of  Cardenas  (0pp.  Carden.\en.  1710) 
—and  while  the  party  of  the  probabiliorists  grew  in 
ttrength  every  day,  mediating  tendencies  apiieared. 
Anmng  tbe  works  written  in  this  spirit,  the  Sententia 
Media  of  Alfonzn  de  Liguori  is  the  best.  This  distin- 
Kuished  Komaniet  develope<l  a  system  of  morals  which 


may  be  described  as  a  kind  of  practical  probabiliorism, 
in  which,  by  the  use  of  what  are  called  rcllex  princiidea, 
an  opinion  which  ohjectieely  is  but  probable  is  made 
aubJKtitely  the  basis  of  a  ceitain  and  safe  practical  judg- 
menu  Liguori  teaches  that  we  are  bound  to  keep  our 
actions,  as  much  as  possible,  in  accordance  with  truth ; 
or  at  least,  as  in  the  case  of  a  more  probable  opinion,  as 
near  to  truth  as  possible.  If  it  should  appear  that  of 
two  opinions  one  is  more  favorable  to  liberty,  the  other 
to  law,  tbe  Uuer  being  at  the  same  time  more  proba- 
ble, it  must  be  admitted  without  hesitation.  Liguori, 
in  the  case  where  equally  strong  reasons  s()eak  for  law 
and  liberty,  professes  a  somewhat  different  opinion  from 
Gisbert  and  the  rigid  probabiliorista— he  decides  for 
liberty.  Liguori  starts  in  hia  demonstration  from  the 
proposition  that  a  doubtful  law  is  not  binding  (-'lex 
dubia  nou  obligat").  A  dubious  law,  he  further  says,  is 
an  uncertain  law,  and  a  law  of  this  description  cannot 
engender  any  obligation  ("lex  inceria  non  potest  cer- 
tam  inducere  obligationem") ;  for  in  this  case  of  doubt, 
of  uncertainty,  liberty  is  in  possession,  and  in  conse- 
quence has  the  right  on  its  side,  according  to  the  axioin 
"  In  dubio  melior  est  conditio  po8sidenti><."  This  is  the 
strongest  point  of  Liguori's  argumentation,  but  also  the 
point  with  which  it  stands  and  falls;  here  it  has  to 
fight  a  decisive  battle  against  probabiliorism,  or  against 
refined  tutiorism.  Jiassler,  in  his  Norma  Uecti  (Ingold. 
1713),  takes  a  simiUr  stand-point  between  the  contend- 
ing parties,  while  Charles  Emanuel  PalUvicini,  in  bis 
letters  on  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  of  peni- 
tence, claims  for  tbe  confessors  the  right  to  choose  be- 
tween probabilism  or  probabiliorism,  both  with  proper 
restrictions. 

The  maxims  of  the  Jesuits  disseminated  themselves, 
like  an  infectious  disease,  far  beyond  the  circle  of  their 
own  order,  as  is  shown  by  tbe  comprehensive  works  of 
the  Sicilian  Antony  Diana  {Retolutiones  Morale;  Antv, 
1629-87,  4  vols,  fob;  Lugd,  1667;  Venet,  1728),  who 
taught,  under  the  express  approval  of  bis  ecclesiastical 
superiors,  and  also  of  the  Jesuits,  tbe  doctrine  of  proba- 
bilism in  its  worst  forms.  One  may  act  acconling  to  a 
probable  opinion,  and  disregard  the  more  probable  one ; 
man  is  not  under  obligation  to  follow  the  more  perfect 
and  the  more  certain,  but  it  sufliccs  to  follow  tbe  simply 
certain  and  perfect;  it  would  be  an  unendurable  bur- 
den were  one  required  to  bunt  out  the  more  probable 
opinions  (_Kei.  Mor,  [Antv,  1637]  vol,  ii,  tract.  18 ;  voL 
iv,  tract.  3;  Summa  [165'2],  p.  "214).  The  most  of  the 
Jesuits  taught  the  same  thing.  In  relation  to  mur- 
der, Diana  teaches  like  Escobar:  I  am  at  liberty  to 
kill  even  him  who  assails  my  honor  if  my  honor  cannot 
otherwise  be  rescued  {Ket.  Afor,  iii,  5,  90 ;  Summa,  p, 
210,  212),  When  some  one  has  resolved  upon  a  great 
sin,  then  one  is  at  liberty  to  recommend  to  him  a  lesser 
one,  because  such  advice  does  not  relate  absolutely  to 
an  evil,  but  to  a  good,  namely,  the  avoiding  of  the 
worse ;  for  example,  if  I  cannot  otherwise  dissuade  a 
person  from  an  intended  adultery  than  by  recommending 
I  to  him  fornication  instead  thereof,  then  it  is  allowable 
to  recommend  this  to  him ;  not,  however,  in  so  far  as  it 
I  is  a  sin,  but  in  so  far  as  it  prevents  the  sin  of  adultery, 
I  Diana  appeals  in  this  connection  to  many  like-judging 
'  .Tesuit  doctors  {Res.  Afor.  [Antv.  1637]  vol.  iii,  tract.  6, 
{  37).  If  a  priest  commissions  Peter  tu  kill  Caius,  who  ■ 
is  weaker  than  Peter,  but  nevertheless  Peter  comes  out 
second  best  and  gets  killed  himself,  still  the  priest  in- 
curs no  guilt,  and  may  continue  in  the  administration 
of  his  office  (ibid.  vol.  iii,  tract.  15, 17).  He  who  resolves 
upon  committing  all  possible  veuial  sins  docs  nut  there- 
bo  involve  himself  in  any  mortal  sin  (ibid.  vol.  iii,  tract, 
6,  24).  He  who,  ex  aliqua  jutta  caiua,  rents  a  house 
to  another  for  purposes  of  prostitution  commits  no  sin 
(ibid.  vol.  iii,  tract.  6, 45).  To  eat  human  flesh,  in  case 
of  necessity,  he  hohls,  with  the  majority  of  the  Jesuits, 
as  allowable  (ibid,  tract.  6,  48).  He  who,  in  virtue  of  a 
promise  of  marriage,  induces  a  maiden  to  yield  to  him 
is  not  bound  by  his  promise  in  case  he  is  of  higher 
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nnk  or  richer  tban  she,  or  in  case  he  can  persuade  bim- 
seir  that  she  will  not  take  bis  promise  in  serious  earnest 
(j&id.  [Antv.]  vol.  iii,  tract.  6,  81 ;  in  the  spirit  of  San- 
chez and  Licss).  Marriage  between  brother  and  sister 
can  be  made  legitimate  by  papal  dispensation  (ibid.  vol. 
iv,  tract.  4,  94;  sanctioned  by  several  Jesuits).  In 
such  moral  perversity  of  view  Diana  seems  only  to 
have  been  surpassed  by  the  Spanish  Netherlander  Cis- 
tercian Lobkowitz  (J'heol.  Mot.  1645, 1652;  comp.  Per- 
rault,  i,  331  sq.),  who,  in  his  scepticism,  entirely  breaks 
down  the  moral  consciousness,  and  declares  that  noth- 
ing is  evil  ptr  at,  but  only  because  it  is  positively  for- 
bidden ;  hence  God  can  dispense  even  with  all  the  com- 
mandments (comp.  the  views  of  Duns  Scotus,  p.  84) 
(ibid.  1626) ;  can,  e.  g.,  allow  whoredom  and  other  like 
sins,  for  none  of  these  are  evils  per  te.  Honks  and 
priests  are  at  liberty  to  kill  the  female  misused  by  them 
when  they  fear,  on"  her  account,  for  their  honor.  This 
writer  declares  himself  expressly  and  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  views  of  the  Jesuits.  Also  the  Franciscan  Order 
became  infected  with  the  maxims  of  the  Jesuits,  as  is 
proved  by  the  very  voluminous  work  of  Barthol.  Mas- 
trius  de  Maudula  [ibid.  1626),  which  was  published  un- 
der the  express  sanction  of  the  officers  of  the  order,  and 
who  justifies  retlrictionet  mentakt  even  in  oaths  (Ditp. 
xi,  52, 171,  172,  183,  ed.  Ven.  1723),  and  also  the  mur- 
der of  tyrants  (ibiJ.  viii,  27),  the  murder  of  the  slan- 
derers of  an  important  person,  castration,  and  similar 
things  (Slid,  viii,  25,  28 :  xi,  1 10  sq.),  as  well  as  proba- 
bilism. 

The  moral  system  of  the  Jesuits  is,  we  grant,  not, 
strictly  speaking,  that  of  the  Romish  Church ;  many 
of  their  more  e.xtreme  maxims  the  Church  has  con- 
demned, and  the  more  recent  Jesuits  themselves  find  it 
advisable  no  longer  fully  to  avow  their  former  princi- 
ples. Nevertheless  Jesuitism,  together  with  its  system 
of  morals,  is,  as  has  been  well  said  by  Wuttke  (i,  271, 
272),  "  the  ultimate  consequential  goal  of  the  Church 
in  its  turning  aside  from  the  Gospel,  just  as  (though 
in  other  respecta  widely  different  therefrom)  Talmud- 
ism  was  the  necessary  goal  of  Judaism  in  its  rejection 
of  the  Saviour.  The  error  consists  in  the  placing  of 
human  discretion  and  authority  in  the  stead  of  the 
unconditionally  valid,  revealed  will  of  God.  Even  as 
earlier  Catholicism  had  intensified  the  divine  command 
by  self- invented,  ascetic  work- holiness  into  a  seem- 
ingly greater  severity — had  aimed  at  a  higher  moral 
perfection  than  that  required  by  God — so  Jesuitism, 
with  like  presumption,  lowered  the  moral  law,  out  of 
consideration  to  temporal  relations,  to  a  merest  mini- 
mum requirement;  contented  itself  with  a  much  lower 
moral  perfection  than  the  divine  law  calls  for,  and 
sought  out  cunning  means  for  lightening  even  this  min- 
imum." 

Probabilism,  moreover,  is  not  a  merely  fortuitously 
discovered  expedient,  but  it  is  in  fact  an  almost  inevi- 
table consequence  of  the  historical  essence  of  Jesuitism, 
The  order  itself  arose  neither  on  the  basis  of  Scripture 
nor  of  ancient  Church  tradition,  but  sprang  absolutely 
from  the  daring  inventive  power  of  a  single  man  break- 
ing through  the  limits  of  ecclesiastical  actuality.  It  is 
not  therefore  at  all  unnatural  that  it  should  make  the  au- 
thority of  a  single  spiritually  pre-eminent  roan  its  high- 
est determining  power,  and  subordinate  to  this  the  his- 
torical objective  form  of  the  moral  consciousness.  This, 
then,  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Jesuitical 
ethics — that  in  the  place  of  the  etenial  objective  ground 
and  criterion  of  the  moral  it  substitutes  subjective  opin- 
ion, and  in  the  place  of  an  unconditional  eternal  end  a 
merely  conditionally  valid  one,  viz.  the  defending  of  the 
actual,  visible  Church  against  all  forms  of  opposition — 
that  in  the  place  of  the  moral  conscience  it  substitutes 
the  human  calculating  of  circumstantial  and  fortuitous 
adaptation  to  the  promotion  of  this  its  highest  end ; 
that  it  attempts  to  realize  what  is  prr  »e  and  absolute- 
ly valid  by  a  wide  -  reachitig  isolating  of  the  means, 
and  by  so  doing  subordinates  morality  to  the  discre- 


tion of  the  single  subject.  "  Though  the  ethics  of  tke 
Jesuits  are  lax  and  quite  too  indulgent  towards  irorUlv, 
siuful  proclivities  and  fashions,  yet  this  is  only  o» 
phase  of  the  matter.  A  merely  worldly-lax  moral  sn- 
tem,  in  the  usual  sense,  seems  but  little  applicable  lo 
the  members  of  a  brotherhood  the  first  rule  ofwbicb  b 
a  perfect  renunciation  of  personal  will  and  penond 
opinion  and  self-determination,  in  a  word,  uncoiiditioinl 
obedience  to  every  command  of  superiors,  and  whidi 
has  actually  accomplished  in  the  missionaiy  fieU  tbt 
grandest  of  deeds,  and  numbers  among  its  meoibas 
multitudes  of  heroic  martyrs.  This  lack  of  ttiictoea 
in  one  direction  rests  by  no  means  on  mere  worldlintss. 
on  pleasure  in  the  delights  of  this  life,  but  fulkm,  oa 
the  one  hand,  of  necessity  (as  well  as  does  also  the  rigor 
of  obedience),  from  the  subjectively  arbitrary  pfetoppo- 
sition  of  the  entire  order,  from  the  lack  of  an  objective, 
unshaken  foundation,  and  rests,  on  the  other  band, 
strictly  on  calculation ;  is  itself  a  cunningly  devised 
means  to  the  end ;  is  intended  to  awaken,  especiallr  is 
the  great  and  mighty  of  the  earth  (and  the  masses  of 
the  people  are  such  under  some  circumstances),  •  Ion 
to  the  Church,  to  the  mild,  friendly,  indulgent  motber.* 

Jesuitical  ethics  is  the  opposite  pole  of  monastic  eib- 
ics ;  where  the  latter  requires  too  much,  the  fonner  ex- 
acts too  little.  Monastic  morality  strives  to  win  God 
for  the  sinful  world,  Jesuitical  morality  seeks  to  wis  (be 
sinful  world,  not  indeed  for  God,  but  at  least  for  tbe 
Church.  Monasticistn  says  to  God,  though  not  in  a 
evangelical  sense,  "  If  I  have  only  thee,  then  I  ask  for 
nothing  else  in  heaven  or  earth."  Jesuitism  says  abool 
the  same  thing,  but  says  it  to  the  world,  and  panicii- 
larly  to  tbe  distinguished  and  powerfuL  Tbe  fonno 
turns  away  in  indignant  contempt  from  the  worldly  life 
because  the  world  is  immersed  in  sin ;  the  latter  geoer- 
ously  receives  the  same  into  itself,  and  turns  attention 
away  from  guilt  by  denying  it-  It  is  true  the  Jesniii 
represent  also  a  monastic  order,  but  this  order  is  also  a 
means  to  an  end,  and  resembles  the  other  nobler  ordon 
about  as  much  as  wily  Reynard  resembles  the  pious  pil- 
grim ;  and  the  well-known  hostility  of  the  oliter  ocikn 
to  this  brilliantly  rising  new  one  was  not  mere  jesloasr, 
but  a  very  natural,  and,  for  the  most  parr,  moral  pinte^ 
against  the  spirit  of  the  same.  See  Wuttke.  Ckriitiit 
Jil/iict  (transL  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Lacroix,  N.  Y.  1874, 2  vA 
12mo),  i,  255-272;  Stiiudlin,  Gf«*.  dtr  SiUnkknJra 
(GiJtting.  1 799) ,  i,  44 1 ;  Schrockh,  Kirrtemrffek.  ix.  JB 
sq.;  Cotta,  De  Pivb.  MoraK  fjena,  1728);  Rachel,  fr 
amen  Prob.  Jet.  (Helmst.  1664, 4to);  De  VVette,  CkriA 
Sittenlrhre,  II,  ii,  884  sq. ;  Perrault,  Morale  det  Jtaim 
(1667, 3  vols.) ;  EUendorf,  Die  Moral  u.  PiMtit  dtrJ'- 
luilen  (1840);  Pragmatiache  Geteh.  der  MunchorJn 
(1770),  vols,  ix  and  x ;  Deutschet  KircheMilt,  1H75  (re- 
view of  Gnry's  Compendium  Theologia  Moratii,  Kt 
ed.  Ratisbon,  1874 ;  one  of  the  worst  probabilistic  adro- 
catcs);  Mosheim,  Ecclea.  HijI.  iv,  230;  v,  190;  Cirit- 
tian  Remembrancer,  July,  1852,  p.  191  eq.:  Aner.  Qtar. 
Ret.  xi,  478;  jBdmi.  Rev.  xxiii,  820 ;  xcu,  art.  L  (J.H.W.) 

Probable  (Lat.  probabilis),  a  barbarous  technical 
word  which  sen-es  to  designate  the  philosophic  dofn»> 
that  anything  which  does  not  admit  of  demonsttaiioe 
may  admit  the  probable  as  proof,  if  such  a  course  doa 
not  involve  absurdity  or  contradiction,  "As  denwn- 
stration,"  says  Locke,  "  is  the  showing  the  agieema* 
or  disagreement  of  two  ideas,  by  the  intervention  of  one 
or  more  proofs,  which  have  a  constant,  immutable,  aid 
visible  connection  one  with  another;  so  probahSiii  o 
nothing  but  the  appearance  of  such  an  agreemeni  of 
disagreement  by  the  intervention  of  proofs  whose  «»- 
nection  is  not  constant  and  immutable,  or  at  leas'  ■> 
not  perceived  to  be  so,  but  is,  or  appears  for  the  nW 
part  to  be  so,  and  is  enough  to  induce  the  mind  to  juil;!e 
the  proposition  to  be  true  or  false,  rather  tban  the  «»- 
trary.  .  .  .  The  entertainment  the  mind  gives  this  sort 
of  propositions  is  called  belief,  assent,  or  opininn,  whicb 
is  admitting  or  receiving  any  proposidon  as  true  opoa 
arguments  or  proofs  that  are  found  to  penoade  ib  <* 
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receive  it  as  true,  without  certain  knowledge  that  it  is 
aoi  And  herein  lies  the  difference  between  probabitily 
and  certaiHig,  faith  and  knowledge,  that  in  all  the  parts 
of  knowledge  there  u  intuition ;  each  immediate  idea, 
each  step,  has  its  visible  and  certain  connection ;  in  be- 
lief not  so.  That  which  makes  us  believe  is  something 
extraneous  to  the  thing  we  believe ;  something  not  ev- 
idently joined  on  both  sides  to,  and  so  not  manifestly 
showing  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of,  those  ideas 
that  are  under  consideration"  (Kaay  on  the  Human  Un- 
dtrtlamlimf,  bk.  iv,  ch.  xv ;  comp,  Keid,  Tntell.  Poicert, 
e«ay  vii,  ch.  iii).  "The  word  probubU,"  says  Mr. 
Siewart,  "does  not  imply  any  deficiency  in  the  proof, 
but  only  marks  the  particidar  nature  of  that  proof,  as 
contradistinguished  from  another  speciis  of  evidence. 
It  is  opposed  not  to  what  is  certain,  but  to  what  admits 
of  being  demonstrated  after  the  manner  of  the  mathe- 
maticians. This  differs  widely  from  the  meaning  an- 
nexed to  the  same  wont  in  popular  discourse ;  accord- 
ing to  which,  whatever  event  is  said  to  be  probable  is 
luiiierstood  to  be  expected  with  some  degree  of  doubt. 
. .  .  But  although,  in  philosophical  language,  the  epi- 
thet probable  be  applied  to  events  which  are  acknowl- 
edged to  be  certain,  it  is  also  applied  to  events  which 
are  called  probable  by  the  vulgar.  Tlie  philosophical 
meaning  of  the  word,  therefore,  is  mere  comprehensive 
than  the  popular;  the  former  denoting  that  particular 
tpnitt  of  evidence  of  which  contingent  truths  admit ; 
the  latter  being  confined  to  such  degrees  of  this  evi- 
dence as  fall  short  of  the  highest.  These  different  de- 
^ees  of  probability  the  philosopher  considers  as  a  scries, 
beginning  with  bore  possibility,  and  terminating  in  that 
apprehended  iufallibility  with  which  the  phrase  moral 
certainty  ia  synonymous.  To  this  last  term  of  the  se- 
ries the  woni  probable  is,  in  its  ordinary  acceptation, 
plaiiUy  inapplicable"  (EkiatnU,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii,  §  4). 

Archbishop  Butler,  in  his  treatment  of  the  evidences 
of  Christianity,  has  had  frequent  recourse  to  this  the- 
ory of  the  probable,  and  in  consequence  has  at  times 
hid  himself  open  to  severe  attacks  from  the  deistical 
ud  infidel  schools  of  philosophy.  By  dwelling  exclu- 
arely  upon  the  absence  of  direct  contradiction,  and 
rinkiog  the  absence  of  confirmation,  the  learned  author 
of  the  Amilogg  not  unfrequenlly  converts  absolute  igno- 
rance into  the  likeness  of  some  degree  of  positive  knowl- 
edge. So  Campbell,  who  borrowed  from  Butler,  con- 
itnicted  most  ingenious  arguments  on  this  paradox. 
Both  these  £nglish  thinkers  seem  to  have  had  a  con- 
foied  notiou  that  the  improbability  is  an  actual  thing 
»bich  still  exists.  Thus  Campbell,  after  Butler,  says, 
eg.,"  The  chances  that  a  comet  will  not  appear  at  a 
gi?en  instant  in  a  given  place  are  infinite.  The  pre- 
aunption  against  the  statement  is  therefore  as  strong 
is  experience  can  afford ;  and  yet  when  an  astronomer 
announces  the  appearance  of  the  comet  you  unhesitat- 
ingly believe  him."  The  object  in  this  statement  is  to 
prove  that  we  must  depend  largely  upon  testimony 
built  up  from  experience,  and  that  therefore  knowledge 
is  built  upon  the  pivbabk.  The  result  is,  of  course,  a 
ddurive  appearance  of  independent  scientific  grounds  for 
what  is  really  a  purely  a  prioW  deduction.  Like  meth- 
ods are  now  adopted  in  scientific  circles,  and  what  Hnme 
and  consorts  once  condemned  the  theologians  for,  the 
latter  now  have  to  contend  with  in  the  application  of 
Kieniific  qneryings  to  the  positive  in  divine  laws  and 
institutions.  See  Ueberweg,  T/tsf.o/'i'AtjrM.  (Index  in 
v(d.  ii);  Tie  (ImuL)  Quar.  Rev.  Jan.  1875,  p.  81  sq.; 
UmdiM  Academy,  Nov.  15,  1873,  p.  4S5,  col.  1;  Ste- 
phen, SeUgicut  Thought  ia  England  in  the  \6lh  Cen- 
ftry,voLi.     (J.H.W.) 

Probation,  Ecclesiasticai.,  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  other  Methodist  bodies,  is  the 
period,  usually  six  months,  for  the  candidate  for  Church 
membership  to  determine  whether  the  organization  is 
Kieh  as  is  likely  to  aid  him  in  bis  Christian  life,  and  for 
the  Church  to  determine  whether  he  is  a  proper  person 
to  be  received. 

Vin.-Q  Q 


PROBATION,  MiNiSTERiAi^  signifies  among  some 
English  dissenters  the  state  of  a  student  or  minister 
while  supplying  a  vacant  church,  with  a  view,  on  their 
approval  of  his  character  and  talents,  to  his  taking  the 
pastoral  oversight  of  them. 

PROBATION,  MosASTic,  is  the  year  of  a  novitiate, 
which  a  reUgieux  must  pass  in  a  convent  to  prove  his 
virtue  and  vocation,  and  whether  he  can  bear  the  se- 
verities of  the  rule. 

PROBATION,  MoRAi.,  is  a  term  used  iu  Christian 
morals  to  denote  that  state  of  man  in  which  his  char- 
acter, is  formed  and  developed  in  action  preparatory 
to  judgment  (q.  v.).  It  is  the  state  antecedent  to  a 
state  of  retributiun  (q.  v.).  "More  strictly  speaking, 
moral  probation  is  that  experimental  trial  which  lays 
the  foundation  for  approbation  or  disapprobation,  praise 
or  blame,  reward  or  punishment.  It  involves  ob- 
ligations to  obedience,  exposure  to  temptations,  com- 
mands and  prohibitions ;  promises,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
encourage  to  duty ;  threatenings,  on  the  other,  to  deter 
from  sin ;  with  a  certainty  of  final  retributions  accord- 
ing to  the  character  produced  under  these  various 
means,  and  visibly  proved  by  the  course  of  action  pur- 
sued by  the  individual.  This  is  the  state  which  is  de- 
nominated moral  probation ;  and  in  such  a  state  is  man- 
kind under  the  law  of  God  and  the  mediatorial  reign 
of  Christ ;  or,  in  the  customary  language  of  the  New 
Test.,  under  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Malt,  xiii,  10-52)." 
It  is  the  principal  or  rather  essential  doctrine  in  the  in- 
dependent system  of  those  Christian  moralists  who  wish 
to  prove  metaphysically  the  truth  of  Christian  ethics. 
It  is  the  favorite  basis  of  Butler  in  his  Analogy.  See 
Butler,  Work$,  i,  109,  128  sq.,  382 ;  Chiittian  Rev.  xvi, 
541 ;  Harlan,  Ethics  (see  Index).  The  question  whether 
there  be  a  period  of  probation  after  death  is  more  prop- 
erly a  part  of  the  articles  Futurk  Pl'nishmknt  and 
PunoATORV.  Comp.  the  Atelh.  Quar.  Rev.  April,  187G, 
p.  855  sq.,  357  sq. 

Probationer  is,  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  a  stu- 
dent in  divinity,  who,  bringing  a  certificate  from  a  pro- 
fessor in  a  university  of  his  good  morals,  and  his  hav- 
ing performed  his  exercises  to  approbation,  is  admitted 
to  undergo  several  trials  before  the  presbytery,  and 
upon  his  acquitting  himself  properly  in  these,  receives  a 
license  to  preach.    See  also  Probation. 

Probity ;  honesty,  sincerity,  or  veracity.  "  It  con- 
sists in  the  habit  of  actions  useful  to  society,  and  in  the 
constant  observance  of  the  laws  which  justice  and  con- 
science impose  upon  us.  The  man  who  obeys  all  the 
laws  of  society  with  an  exact  punctuality  is  not,  there- 
fore, a  man  of  probity ;  laws  can  only  respect  the  exter- 
nal and  definite  parts  of  human  conduct;  but  probity 
respects  our  more  private  actions,  and  such  as  it  is  im- 
possible in  all  cases  to  define;  and  it  appears  to  be  in 
morals  what  charity  is  in  religkin.  Probity  teaches  us 
to  perform  in  society  those  actions  which  no  external 
power  can  oblige  us  to  perform,  and  is  that  quality  in 
the  human  mind  from  which  we  claim  the  performance 
of  the  rights  commonly  called  imperfect" — Buck,  s.  v. 

Probst.     See  Spbkno. 

FrobuB,  a  Christian  martyr  under  Diocletian  and 
Maximian,  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century,  was 
bom  at  Sida,  in  Pamphylia.  He  was  repeatedly  called 
up  before  Maximus,  the  governor  of  Cilicia,  and  com- 
manded to  sacrifice  to  the  heathen  deities.  But  he  in- 
variably refused,  and  his  conduct  was  marked  by  the 
strongest  decision.  He  was  on  one  occasion  scourged, 
both  on  his  back  and  belly,  which  only  called  forth 
from  the  intrepid  man  the  remark, "  The  more  my  body 
suffers  and  loses  blood,  the  more  my  soul  will  grow  vig- 
orous and  be  a  gainer."  After  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  destroy  him  by  means  of  wild  beasts,  he  w^as  finally 
slain  by  a  sword,  rejoicing  to  suffer  persecution  for 
righteousness'  sake.     Sec  Fox,  Book  nf  ifar/yrs,  p.  43. 

Probas  Lector,  an  Irish  monastic,  flourished  in 
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the  Monastery  of  SUne,  Ireland,  A.D.  949.  Hi*  orig- 
inal name  was  Ctanchair,  but,  like  many  Irish  schulais 
and  mi8»ioiiariea  of  that  period,  he  Latinized  it.  lie 
wrote  the  first  /.>/«  uf  St.  Patricic  about  600  years  after 
the  saint's  death.  Fiacre  had  previously  written  some 
renes  on  the  saint,  and  Muirchu  had  alluded  to  him  in 
another  work,  but  the  first  J,i/i  of  St,  Patrick  was  from 
the  pen  of  Pmbua.  He  gives  no  authorities  for  his 
statements  in  this  J.i/t,  and  we  know  of  none  then  ex- 
tant that  he  could  have  given.  He  wrote  in  a  dark 
period,  the  midnight  of  the  Dark  Ages.  He  seems  to 
have  written  from  his  own  fancy,  viewing  the  eccle- 
siastical affairs  of  the  infant  Church  of  Ireland  in  the 
5th  century  through  the  medium  of  his  own  times. 
Bishop  Lanigan,  the  Roman  Catholic  historian,  admits 
that  his  facts  cannot  be  distinguished  from  his  fancies. 
He  became  a  devotee  and  a  high  ritualist,  and  was  es- 
teemed in  his  day  a  very  holy  and  learned  man.  When 
the  pagan  Danes  set  fire  to  the  Monastery  of  Slane,  he 
refused  to  be  separated  from  the  precious  M8S.  and 
relics  in  it,  end  rushed  into  the  flames  and  perished 
with  them.  His  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  and  still  more  that 
of  Jocelin,  who  wrote  about  150  years  after  him,  have 
ever  since  been  the  store-house  from  which  the  ma- 
terial of  every  Roman  Catholic  Life  of  the  Irish  saint 
has  been  drawn.  Jocelin  lived  in  an  age  of  fiction  in 
regard  to  Ireland,  and  seems  to  have  written  according 
to  the  liveliness  of  his  fancy  or  to  the  supposed  cre<luli- 
ty  of  his  readers.  He  asserted  many  things  about  St. 
Patrick  which  had  never  been  heard  of  before  and  for 
which  be  gives  no  authority,  and  which  intelligent 
Catliolics  now  indignantly  reject.  Dr.  Colgan,  the  Irish 
antiquarian,  says  that  the  fable  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
venomous  serpents  from  Ireland  was  for  the  first  time 
put  forth  by  Jocelin.  This  and  similar  fabrications 
being  thus  boldly  and  dogmatically  asserted  in  a  dark 
age,  and  remaining  for  centuries  uncontradicted,  thou- 
sands afterwards  received  them  as  historical  facta.  Dr. 
Johnson  says  somewhere, "  One  may  tell  a  bona-fide  lie, 
and  if  he  shall  tell  it  over  ten  times,  and  no  one  shall 
contradict  him,  he  will  begin  to  believe  it  himself." 
This  has  been  really  true  in  regard  to  Ireland.  Fables 
and  moustrosities  remaining  thus  uncontradicted  have 
been  credited  by  thousands,  while  others  who  could  not 
receive  them  have  foolishly  and  sceptically  thrown 
aside  well-attested  truths  and  regarded  nearly  all  Irish 
history  as  fabulous.  Perhaps  the  real  life  and  charac- 
ter of  no  one,  so  long  and  so  thoroughly  incorporated  in 
history,  are  so  little  known  as  those  of  St.  Patrick.  See 
Moore,  llitt.  of  Inland;  Usher,  Religion  of  He  Early 
I  nth.     (D.  D.) 

Procaocini,  Camillo,  an  Italian  painter  who 
contributed  to  sacred  art,  was  bom  in  1546.  He  re- 
ceived his  first  instruction  in  the  school  of  his  father, 
and  afterwards  visited  Rome,  where  some  biographers 
say  that  he  studied  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
Raphael.  Procaccini  wrought  uninterruptedly,  and  pro- 
duced paintings  at  such  a  rate  that  his  works,  though 
they  charm  the  eye  by  the  simplicity  and  spirit  which 
characterize  them,  are  greatly  deficient  in  the  higher 
power  of  impres.sing  the  mind  and  moving  the  affec- 
tions. His  SI.  Rock  Adminitlering  to  the  Sirk  of  the 
riar/ue,  which  is  at  Dresden,  is  one  of  his  best  works. 
He  died  in  162C. 

Procaccini,  Brcole,  the  elder,  was  the  head  of 
the  celebrated  family  of  artists  of  that  name.  He  was 
bom  in  15°20  at  Bologna,  where  the  greater  number  of 
his  works  still  exist.  He  died  about  1591.  Authors 
are  divided  in  opinion  res|)ecting  his  merit:  Baldinucci 
and  Malvasia  call  him  a  painter  of  moderate  talent, 
while  Lontazzo  esteems  him  to  be  a  happy  imitator  of 
the  coloring  and  grace  of  Correggio.  Ills  design  is  too 
minute  and  his  coloring  too  languid,  but  he  possessed 
far  more  taste  than  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
precision  free  from  mannerism,  which  eminently  quali- 
fied him  for  an  instructor  of  youth.    Several  eminent 


artists,  among  whom  were  Sammacchiui,  Sabbatiai,  Bir- 
toja,  and  his  own  three  sons,  were  his  disciples.— £19- 
liih  Cyclop,  s.  v.  Those  interested  in  bis  works  ma; 
consult  Spooner,  Biog,  Hilt,  of  the  fine  Artt,  vol  il 

Procaccini,  Oiolio  Cesare,  the  best  anisi  of 
the  f|tnily,  was  bom  in  1&48.  He  renounced  sculpmn, 
in  which  he  bad  made  considerable  pn^rese,  fur  psiisi- 
ing,  which  he  studied  in  the  school  of  the  Caracd  The 
works  of  Correggio  were  the  principal  object  of  his 
studies,  and  many  judges  are  of  opinion  that  do  paiotn 
ever  approached  nearer  to  the  style  of  that  great  aniil. 
In  some  of  his  easel  pictures  aud  works  of  confiuedc«oi- 
position  he  has  been  mistaken  for  Correggio.  A  Ma- 
donna of  his  at  San  Luigi  de'  Francesi  has  been  n- 
graved  as  the  work  of  that  master;  and  some  painliii;;> 
still  more  closely  approximating  to  this  style  are  in  tbt 
(lalace  of  Sjinvitali  at  Rome  and  in  that  of  Cattep  n 
(jcnoa.  Of  his  altar-pieces,  that  in  the  church  of  !«iiiti 
Afra  in  Brescia  is  perhaps  most  like  the  style  alOf- 
reggio :  it  represents  the  Virgin  and  Child  amid  a  mat- 
ing group  of  saints  and  angel*,  in  which  dignity  seen 
as  much  sacrificed  to  grace  as  in  the  mutual  smile  of  tbt 
I'lr^'n  and  the  -iagel  in  the  Nunziata  at  San  Antonio  of 
Milan.  He  is  sometimes  blamable  for  extravagance  of 
attitude,  as  in  the  Kiecutioner  of  San  Nazario.  wbicb  is 
otherivise  a  picture  full  ofbeauties.  Notwithstanding  the 
number  and  extent  of  his  works,  his  design  is  comet 
his  forms  and  draperies  select,  his  invention  varied,  and 
the  whole  together  has  a  certain  grandeur  and  breadifa 
which  he  either  acquired  from  the  Coracci,  or,  like  Ibeic. 
derived  from  Correggio.  He  died  in  1626.  There  i-t  j 
many  of  his  works  in  Milan. — Englith  Cyclop,  a.  v.  1 

Procedure,  Ecclksiasticai.,  or  the  rules  to  bt  , 
followed  in  the  Church  of  Rome  in  diadpliiunr  ac- 
tions. They  owe  their  regulation  to  pope  Inoocect 
HI.  Previous  to  his  time,  it  is  true,  the  official  vio- 
dication  had  assumed  a  more  definite  form  in  the 
synodal  jurisdiction  of  the  archdeacon.  But  he  per- 
fected them,  and  there  are  now  in  the  Komish  Chmdi 
five  kinds  of  penal  procedurea  in  use :  the  trial  may 
be  instituted  in  consequence  of  accusation,  inqnia- 
tion,  denunciation,  exception,  and  on  account  of  noto- 
riety. The  first  and  last  had  existed  at  a  much  earlitf 
period.  There  was  no  need  of  a  formal  accusation  ia 
the  case  of  notorious  transgressions,  and  the  bishop  pos- 
ished  them  in  virtue  of  his  ofGce;  of  course,  after  thf 
matter  had  been  sufficiently  proved  and  avowed.  Tb« 
proceedings  were  of  a  more  formal  kind  when  there  vts 
an  accusation.  Here  the  proceedings  of  the  Romiii 
law  were  taken  for  models.  The  inqui«ition  or  official 
examination  took  place  when  an  ecclesiastic  was  ac- 
cused of  a  transgression  by  a  public  and  plausible  ru- 
mor, which  acted,  as  it  were,  as  accusator.  To  com- 
plete the  official  examination,  the  judge  could,  if  be 
thought  fit,  exact  the  oath  of  purgation  (j^nrgatiii  nr- 
nonica).  The  former  custom  of  purgation  by  ordeals 
now  came  into  disuse.  If  a  plausible  -denunciation  was 
made,  an  official  examination  most  take  places  If  the 
fault  was  avowed,  the  penalty  was  only  the  impontion 
of  a  penance.  Cases  of  exception  were  those  where  a 
man  who  was  on  the  point  of  appearing  as  a  witness  ot 
accuser,  or  a  person  who  applied  for  ordination  <t  for 
an  ecclesiastical  office,  was  stopped  by  an  oecusatif^ 
which,  if  proved,  unfitted  him  for  bearing  witnes  or 
office.  This  was  also  on  occasion  for  canonical  purga- 
tion. In  these  cases  punishment  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  there  could  only  follow  an  exclosion  from  the 
witness-stand,  from  the  right  to  accuse,  from  the  orders 
or  the  function  in  question.  In  those  parts  where  tlw 
Church  is  still  possessed  of  a  penal  jurisdiction,  she  has 
to  conform  to  the  laws  and  customs  which  reguUte  the 
penal  procedure  of  the  country.  See  Biener,  JfeU,  zn 
Gesch,  des  Ingmsitiont- processes  (Leips.  1827) ;  Hilden- 
brand,  Die  Purgatio  Cammiea  md  CiriUs  (Monich. 
1841);  Walter,  Kirehenrecit,  §  200;  Hichter,  Kirtitn- 
recht,  §  211. — Aschbach,  Kirchen-l.ex,  a.  v. 
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Process,  the  formal  act,  instrament,  bull,  or  edict 
if  canonization  (q.  v.)  in  the  Romish  Church. 

Frocession,  the  Hebrew  term  n:''bri,  halitiih, 
'entlered  "going"  in  Pna.  Ixxviii,  2o,  means  a  religious 
)rDcea8ion,  as  described  in  the  context,  headed  by  the 
ihylarcbs,  who  preceded  the  sacred  ark,  while  the  in- 
!trumenti|l  musicians  followed  it,  and  a  line  of  females 
irith  timbrels  accompanied  it  on  either  side.  On  the 
^ueral  subject  see  the  monographs  in  Volbeding,  Judex 
Profframmatum,  p.  159.    See  I'kocessions. 

Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  doctrine 
regarding  the  Third  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  whicb 
leaches  that  as  the  Son  proceeds  (or  is  bom)  from  the 
father,  so  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  (or  emanates)  from 
the  Father  and  from  the  Son,  but  as  from  one  principle. 
The  subject  has  been  fully  discussed  in  its  historical  re- 
lations in  the  art.  Fiuoque  Controversy,  and  as  a  the- 
ological question  in  the  arL  Holy  Ghost.  But  since 
the  writing  of  those  articles  the  subject  has  been  revived 
and  taken  a  new  historical  form — the  formation  of  a 
new  religious  body  from  the  ranks  of  the  Romish  Church, 
now  known  as  the  Old  Catholic*  (<)•  v.).  At  their  second 
annual  conference  or  synod  held  in  Bonn,  (<ermany,  in 
1875,  preparations  were  made  for  a  "  Union  Conference" 
of  the  Old  Catholic,  Oriental,  and  Anglican  churches,  and 
nich  a  conference  accordingly  convened  at  Bonn  on  Aug. 
12  of  tliat  year  and  lasted  live  days.  (Those  interested 
in  the  character  and  nationality  of  its  distinguished  at- 
tendants will  do  well  to  consult  the  Methoditt  Quar. 
Oct.  1875,  p.  673-675.)  In  the  last  session  of  that  con- 
ference a  common  formula  was  adopted  respecting  the 
doctrine  of  the  Procession,  which  Westerns  and  Orien- 
tals alike  agreed  to ;  and  tliougb  it  did  not  finally  settle 
the  question,  and  the  controversy  is  still  alive  as  we 
write,  it  is  yet  a  very  bop«ful  sign  of  an  early  union  of 
diflerent  branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ  which  have 
ao  little  at  variance  and  so  much  in  common.  The  dis- 
cussions regarding  the  subject  were  long  and  animated, 
and  for  some  time  the  Orientals  held  out  against  the 
adaption  of  ^  3,  but  by  their  final  adoption  of  it  an 
enormous  step  towards  completer  understanding  has 
been  nude.  The  following  ere  the  resolutions : 
"  ranLiMmART  Kasot.nrioKS. 
"  1.  We  agree  together  In  receiving  the  cecnmenlcal 
fymbols  and  the  doctrinal  decisions  or  the  imcteut  undl- 
Tided  Chnrch. 

"2.  We  agree  together  In  acknowledging  that  the  addi- 
tion ofihe  Filiapie  to  the  Creed  did  nut  take  place  tu  an 
ecclesinsticslly  regular  manner. 

"3.  We  BCknnwIedge  on  all  sides  the  representation  of 
tbe  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  it  is  ret  forib  by  the 
Faihcr*  of  the  nndivideo  Church. 

"4.  We  reject  every  proposition  and  every  method  of 
expression  in  which  in  any  way  tbe  acknowledgment  of 
two  principles  or  upxo*  or  airiat  in  tbe  Trinity  rany  be 
cuutained. 

"on  Tnr.  raocBssioN  op  xnn  holt  ouost. 
"We  arcept  Ihe  teaching  of  St.  John  of  Dnmascns  re- 
jpfcting  the  Holy  Ohost,  as  the  some  Is  expressed  In  the 
fullnwlng  parazraphs.  In  the  sense  of  tbe  teaching  of  tbe 
ancient  nndivlded  Chnrch: 

"  1.  The  Uiily  Ghost  goes  forth  out  of  the  Father  ({«  to! 
»oTpo?)  OS  the  Beginning  ('Vxi)>  the  Cause  (aino),  the 
Source  <<rn7ii>  of  the  OoShead  {De  neia  Seitttntia,  n.  1 ; 
Contra  Kanieh.  u.  4). 

"  %.  The  Holy  Ghost  goes  not  forth  ont  of  the  Son  (,U 
iM  uloS),  because  there  la  In  the  Godhead  bnt  one  Begin- 
aing  (Jifx'i),  one  Cause  {aUia),  through  which  n1)  that  Is 
In  the  Uudhe.id  Is  produced  {De  Fidt  orthod.  1,  S :  in  toD 
nov  6i  TU  irvivutx  ov  Xiyonev,  nvivfia  if  viov  ut^ofidi^ofifv). 

"3.  The  lloly  Ghost  goes  forth  ontof  the  Father  through 
the  Son  (D«  Fide  orthoa,  i,  12  :  t«  Si  irvepjua  to  S^iov  ixipav- 
TO)»Ki|  Tov  Kfio^iov  Tqt  ><6Ti|T0t  ivvafitf  TOv  irarpoff,  tx  ira- 
Tpur  niv  6t  woir  iKvopevofxivn-  Ibid,  .*  tnov  if  vfcv^a,  ovx  wr 
«F  avroir,  uA\'  itc  it  atnou  tK  Tot  itaTpot  txTopciw/xefov.  C 
ifanieA.  n.  B:  ii-i  toiJ  \6yov  avroZ  4f  a^ToD  TO  wfvtia  ainov 

haoptticfitvov,  De  Bj/mno  Triaaff.  n.  S8:  wvtZfia  ri  ayiov 
be  TOV  vaTpbt  iiii  tov  viov  Kai  X070V  irpoiov.  Hom.  in  Sabb, 
s.  n.  4:  TovT*  t,fuv  iffri  to  Xarptvofinov  .  .  .  %vtvtia  U710V 
Tov  0«oi^  KOJL  rarpot,  jir  i?  avTov  ^Kiropcvojuc^ov,  oirep  Kai 
TOV  vtov  Xi^traty  Mr  V  qvtov  ^avcpovjuevov  Kai  t^  Kriott  ^e- 
t^iiioittvov,  a^\'  ovK  if  avTOv  ?xov  tijv  virap(cv). 

"4.  The  Holy  Ghost  Is  the  Image  of  the  Son,  who  Is  the 
Image  of  the  Father  (Oe  Fide  orthod.  1, 13:  cucvv  tov  n-urpor 


O  VtOt.  Kai  TOV  MOV  TO  WViVflQ, 


rifU  orutoa,  ij  la:  eucw  tov  varpov 
iixa),  going  furth  ont  of  the  Father 


and  resting  in  tbe  Son  as  tbe  force  beaming  forth  from 
Him  (ibid,  i,  7:  tov  iraTpot  irpa«pxo^tvftv  Kat  iv  t(^  Xoyt^ 
uvairavojut'vftv  Kat  uvtov  ovouv  JK^avTiiujv  dvva^iv.  Itfid.  1, 
18:  lraTi;p  .  .  .  dia  Xo^ov  irpopoXtvt  iKipavropiKov  wKvfia- 

TOf). 

"S.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  the  personal  Production  ont  of 

tbe  Father,  belonging  to  the  Son,  but  not  out  of  the  Son, 
because  he  Is  the  Spirit  of  the  Month  of  the  Godhead, 
which  speaks  forth  the  Word  (Ve  Hymno  'lYisag.  n.  SS: 

TO  irvcvAio  ^vwooraTov  iKnoptVfia  Kai  vpo/SAiifla  ^k  iraTpitf 
M«v,  vlov  ii,  KM  fiij  i(  vtov,  mv  irvcv/ta  oruMoror  dcov,  Xti^ov 
ifaT^eXTiKiifc). 

"0.  The  Holy  Ghost  forms  the  mediation  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  and  is  bound  together  to  the  Father 
through  the  Sun  {De  Fide  orthod,  1, 18:  ^toov  tov  a^evtiiJTo» 

KOI  7CVVqTOV  Kat  ii'  vtov  T^  WQTpt  avvalTTo^evov). 

"  N.  B. — It  is  to  be  noted  here  that  the  German  preposi- 
tion mu  (ont  oO  equals  (k  or  ex,  as  denoting  ont  ora  cause 
or  origin  :  whereas  the  word  von  (from)  Is  eqnivalent  to 
«»o  or  oft;  while  diircA  (throngh)  denotes  itu  or  per, 
through  the  iustnnneutallty  of." 

Since  that  conference  the  Filiogue  question  has  been 
much  agitated  in  England,  and  it  has  been  asserted,  by 
High-Churchmen  especially,  that  the  exclusion  of  tbe 
Filiogue  from  the  Creed  was  granted  by  Dr.  Dollinger 
and  canon  Liddon  at  Bonn.  What  the  conference  did 
may  be  stated  as  follows :  It  declared,  as  bishop  Pear- 
son bad  already  admitted,  that  the  Filiogue  was  in- 
serted in  an  oecumenical  creed  by  an  inadequate  au- 
thority, and  therefore  irregularly.  It  formulated  cer- 
tain propositions  which  might  serve  to  show  that  when 
the  Latins  accept  and  the  Easterns  reject  the  Filiogue 
they  do  not  differ,  as  has  been  too  generally  supposed; 
since  the  Latins  reject  any  assertion  of  two  principles  or 
causes  in  the  Godhead,  and  the  Easterns  admit  a  fumTila 
of  the  Son,  in  the  eternal  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
from  tbe  Father.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  individual  memlwis  of  the  conference,  no 
proposition  was  brought  forward  respecting  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Filiogue  from  the  Creed  of  the  Western 
Church.  See  Schaff,  Creetlt  (Index  in  vol.  iii) ;  Forbes, 
A'tcene  Creed;  Seals,  Eastern  Church  (Introd.),  1095- 
1168;  Stanley,  Eatlem  Church ;  Ilaag,  Iliit,  des  Dogmet 
(Index  in  vol.  ii) ;  Martensen,  Dogmatia  (see  Index) ; 
Meth.  Quar.  Jan.  and  April,  187(5;  Nev;  -  Englander, 
Julv,  1870.  See  also  Fusev's  Letter  to  Liddon  On  the 
Clduae  "And  the  Son"  (Lond.  1870,  8vo).    (J.  H.  W.) 

Processional  (Lat.  procemonale),  the  service- 
book  which  contains  the  prayers,  hymns,  and  general 
ceremonial  of  the  different  processions.  Many  ancient 
books  of  this  class  have  been  preserved.  The  proces- 
sional approved  for  common  use  is  that  of  Rome,  of 

which  many  editions  have  been  published Chambers, 

Cyclop,  a.  v. 

Processional  Cross,  or  Cross  of  thb  Station 
(erux  getlatoria,  or  ttationaria'),  is  the  cross  carried 
in  the  ecclesiastical  processions  spoken  of  under  Pro- 
cessions. It  was  carried  ju  early  as  the  4th  century 
and  in  the  5th  century  both  in  the  East  and  in  tbe 
West.  It  is  mentioned  by  Socrates,  Nicephoriis,  Caasio- 
dorus,  in  the  Li/e  of  St.  Porphyry  by  Durand,  and  by 
Baronius  imder  the  year  401,  and  in  the  Canons  of 
Clevesboe  in  747,  when  regulating  the  rogations.  A 
cross  made  of  ash,  silver-plated,  engraved  or  enamelled, 
without  a  crucifix,  was  at  an  early  date,  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  labarum  of  Constantine,  carried  in  pro- 
cessions by  the  staurophoroe.  The  evangelistic  sym- 
bols were  usually  set  at  the  ends  of  the  arms,  which 
terminated  in  fleurs-de-lys.  In  the  4tb  century  it 
had  short  handles,  and  candles  were  attached  to  the 
arms.  Charlemagne  gave  such  a  cross,  of  pure  gold, 
to  the  church  of  Constantine  at  Rome.  In  the  12th 
century  at  Rome  a  subdeacon  (regionnrius')  carried 
down  the  cross,  inclined  so  that  the  faithful  might  kiss 
it,  from  the  altar  to  the  porch,  where  he  held  it  upright 
in  his  hands  during  the  processions.  In  England,  at 
Durham,  the  chief  cross  was  of  gold,  with  a  silver  staff, 
and  the  cross  used  on  ordinary  days  was  of  crystal.  A 
novice  followed  it,  carrying  a  benitier.  A  cross  of  the 
15th  Centura-  is  still  prescn-ed  in  St.  John's  Lateran; 
another,  of  the  time  of  St.  Louis,  is  at  St.  Oenis ;  a 
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third,  of  silver  and  beautiful  designs,  with  statues  and 
evangelistic  symbols,  at  Conques;  and  another  at 
Burgos,  In  England,  no  doubt,  manr  were  destroyed 
during  the  War  of  the  Roses  aud  at  the  Reformation. 
At  Chichester  the  ambry  for  the  cross  remains.  In 
England,  from  Easter  to  Ascension,  the  cross  was  of 
crystal  or  beryl,  but  in  Lent  of  wood,  painted  blood-red. 
No  parish  could  carry  its  cross  into  a  monastic  church; 
and  in  funerals,  in  a  collegiate  church,  the  cross  of  the 
latter  only  is  set  before  the  bier.— Walcott,  Sacred  Ar- 
chaolorjy,  s.  v.  We  append  an  illustration  of  the  cross 
now  usually  carried  by  Romanists  in  their  processions. 


Frocessiounl  Cross,  and  Part  of  its  Stalt 

Frocessioual  Path  (tpalium  vel  via  proceaaio- 
num  a  retro  attafis ;  laint pone  chorum ;  ¥r,parlourde 
chaur,  i.  e.  behind  a  choir).  The  transverse  aisle  in 
square -ended  churches  is  commonly  doubled,  as  at 
Lichfield,  or  even  tripled,  as  at  Winchester  and  at  St. 
Mary  Overge,  in  order  to  provide  room  for  chapels  as 
well  as  a  passage  far  processions.  At  Hereford  this 
aisle  resembles  a  low  transept.  The  eastern  screens  at 
Kounuins,  the  Lady  chapel  of  Hexham,  and  the  Nine 
Altars  of  Durham  seem  to  have  been  further  develop- 
ments of  the  same  idea,  which  appears  also  in  the  longi- 
tudinal new  walk  of  Peterborough.  At  Canterbury, 
pilgrims  to  the  martyrdom  passed  up  the  south  aisle  of 
the  nave,  and  through  the  passage  under  the  platform 
of  the  crossing. — Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchaolorfy,  s.  v. 

Processions.  These,  as  solemn  and  religious  rites, 
are  of  very  great  antiquity,  but  evidently  of  pagan  ori- 
gin. With  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  they  took  place 
chiefly  on  the  festivals  of  Diana,  Bacchus,  Ceres,  and 
other  deities ;  also  before  the  beginning  of  the  games  in 
the  Circus ;  and  in  spring,  when  the  fields  were  sprinklctl 
with  holy  water  to  increase  their  fertility.  The  priests 
used  to  head  them,  carrying  images  of  the  gods  and 
goddesses  to  be  propitiated,  and  either  started  from  cer- 
tain temples  or  from  the  Capitol.  The  Romans,  when 
the  em)>ire  was  distressed,  or  after  some  victorj-,  used 
constantly  to  order  processions,  for  several  days  togeth- 
er, to  be  made  to  the  temples,  to  beg  the  assistance  of 
the  gods  or  to  return  tliem  thanks.  Among  the  Jews, 
processions  were  introduced  for  public  prayers  when  the 
faithful  people  went  in  order  to  implore  the  divine  help 
(Josh,  vi,  15;  2  Sam.  vi,  15;  Ezra  ii,  12-30;  1  Kings 
viii,  45;  Numb,  x,  33  36),  with  a  form  at  setting  out 


and  when  halting;  or  when  rendering  thanks  to  God  (2 
Chron.  xx,  21,  27, 28;  Matt,  xxi,  9).  Ceruun  proco- 
sions  around  the  altar  were  (and  still  are  to  a  cenoin 
extent)  usual  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles ;  and  from 
them  the  Mohammedans  have  adopted  their  mode  of 
encompassing  the  sanctiuiry  seven  times  at  Me«a 
(q.  v.).  Processions  form  a  prominent  part  of  the  Bui- 
dhist  worship.    See  Pkocession.  > 

In  the  Christian  Church  the  practice  was  early  in- 
troduced and  has  maintained  itself  to  this  day  amvug 
the  Romanists.  In  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  phraseol- 
ogy the  word  proceatio  denotes  merely  the  ad  of/rt. 
fuentinff  a  religious  attembh/,  and  taking  part  tn  pri>& 
umrthip.  It  is  distinguished  from  private  offices  of  de- 
votion, and  includes  the  idea  of  social  worship,  but 
without  any  additional  idea  of  public  ceremony,  potnp. 
or  the  like.  Procedere  then  meant  to  go  to  church,  ami 
is,  in  short,  synonymous  with  sacris  interesur,  sacra/re- 
queatare.  This  was  the  meaning  given  to  the  word  by 
Tertullian  {Ad  Uxor.  lib.  ii,  c.  4)  and  Jerome  (I'aa- 
mentar.  in  Ep.  1  ad  Cor.  c.  11).  In  many  canons  aud 
other  ecclesiastical  writings  we  also  find  the  word  pro- 
cession, without  any  explanation  or  addition,  used  in  tbe 
sense  of  a  religious  assembly  (conventiis  et  coetus  pupoh 
in  ecclesia).  The  Greek  word  aiivatiq  (as  well  as  avr- 
ayioylt,  auWoyot,  conf.  Suiccri  Thesaur.)  is  tran»lat<d 
sometimes  by  coUecta,  sometimes  by  conemlut,  and 
sometimes  by  processio.  When  Christian  worship  be- 
gan to  be  conducted  openly,  and  churches  were  publicly 
frequented,  the  meaning  of  the  word  procrstio  was  ex- 
actly equivalent  to  our  term  church-going.  After  Ibe 
4th  century,  cspceially  in  later  medieval  times,  tbe 
word  was  applied  to  processions  usual  at  funerals,  mar- 
riages, baptisms,  as  well  as  to  the  line  of  conimunirani3 
at  the  Lord's  Supper.  Processions  at  festivals  and  on 
other  occasions  were,  in  ooiirse  of  time,  quite  commoii. 
Laws  to  protect  such  processions  from  iutermption  were 
passed,  and  any  persons  found  guilty  of  disturbing  them 
were  subject  to  severe  punishment.  The  first  pco«»- 
sions  mentioned  in  ecclesiastical  history-  are  those  set  on 
foot  at  Constantinople,  in  the  time  of  Chrvsostom.  The 
Arians  of  that  city  being  forced  to  hold  their  meeliB!:< 
without  the  town,  went  thither  night  and  momiu;;. 
singing  anthems.  Chrysostom,  to  prevent  their  per- 
verting the  Catholics,  adopted  counter-processions,  in 
which  the  clergy  and  people  marched  by  night,  suigii^ 
hymns,  and  carrying  crosses  and  torches,  From  this 
period  the  custom  of  processions  was  introduced  both 
;  into  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches  (Chrysost,  Or. 
eoatr.  litd.  et  theatr. ;  Basil,  Ep.  207,  al.  63 ;  .Xmbrose.  Kp. 
1 40 ad  Theodos. n.  14 ;  Augustine,  De  Cir.  Dei,  i,ti,c»: 
'  Rufin.  I/ist.  EccL  i,  2,  c.  33).  Even  during  the  perw- 
cutions  of  the  emperors  there  were  at  least  some  fanenl 
processions  (^Act,  S.  Cypr.  ap.  Rom.  .id.  S.  Som/oe.X 

Various  ceremonies  were  observed,  according  to  the 
objects  fur  which  these  processions  were  instituted,  the 
spirit  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  celebrated,  and 
the  countries  wherein  they  took  place.    The  rfergy 
usually  attended :  if  the  occasion  was  one  of  joy  or 
thanksgiving,  they  were  attired  in  the  most  spiendiil 
vestments.    The  laity  put  on  their  best  attire,  and 
were  adorned  with  garlands  and  other  ornaments;  and 
the  Roimd  of  bells  and  music  was  heard  through  the 
whole  line.     On  occasions  of  mourning  or  penitence,  tbe 
procession  was  distinguished  by  plain  vestments,  ban 
feet,  deep  silence,  or  sounds  of  lamentation  and  praver. 
and  sometimes  by  the  exercise  of  flagellation,    lleg 
and  women  walked  apart;  and  the  line  of  pn)cc»i«n 
was  ranged  with  reference  to  the  various  ranks  and 
classes  of  the  persons  who  composed  it.    Lighted  <rax 
tapers  were  often  carried  in  procession,  especially  on  ike 
festival  of  the  Purification  of  the  A'irgin  Mary,  whick 
was  hence  called /M/um  or  missa  candrlarum  (see  Cas- 
Df.BMAS),     Litanies  composed  for  the  occasion  wen 
sung  in  Latin  as  the  procession  moved.    Tbe  penitm- 
tial  psalms  and  the  psalms  of  degrees  were  employed  <a 
the  occasion,  as  well  as  many  Latin  hymns. 
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These  processions  h«vc  always  b««n  more  common  in 
lie  Western  than  in  the  Eastern  Church.  The  Kefor- 
DMlion  greatly  lessened  them  even  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  and,  especially  in  mixed  countries,  proces- 
uMis  are  less  frequent  or  popular  nowadays.  They 
ue  there  either  supplicatory  processions  or  cross  proces- 
sions, and  are  either  directed  to  a  certain  distant  place, 
to  some  miraculous  image  or  object,  or  they  are  con- 
fined to  the  streets  of  the  cities  and  the  churches.  Ban- 
ners, crosses,  and  images  are  generally  carried  in  Trout; 
the  clerxy  follow;  and  the  people  make  up  the  Tear, 
singing  hymns  or  reciting  prayers.  In  some  Protestant 
states  they  are  still  permitted,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, llie  Protestants  themselves  rarely  practice  them, 
excepting  the  Ritualists  (q.  v.). 

In  the  medi»ral  Church  the  name  procession  was 
given  to  the  rituiil  march,  at  the  time  of  the  celebration 
of  the  host,  of  the  celebrant,  and  especially  the  bishop 
and  his  assistants,  from  the  church  door  or  the  sacristy 
to  the  altar.  In  a  narrower  sense,  the  procession  is  now 
a  titoal  walk,  the  purpose  of  which  is  thanksgiving  or 
supplication,  or  an  honor  paid  to  a  person  either  living 
or  dead.  For  the  walks  of  the  first  kind  alone,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  thanksgiving,  the  term  "  procession"  is 
employed  without  any  more  special  determination ; 
those  of  the  second  kind  are  usually  called  by  Romon- 
iits  "litanise,"  "  rogationes,"  "  supplicationes,"  and  also 
"  e.\oinologe.'ie3,"  "stationes,"  which  were  their  former 
names.  Among  the  walks  of  the  third  kind  we  men- 
tion the  solemn  entrance,  attended  with  ecclesiastical 
tciemonies,  of  a  bishop,  |K>pe,  or  sovereign  into  a  place ; 
the  funeral,  and  even  the  bridal  procession.  Another 
distinction  between  diflerent  processions  is  this,  that  in 
some  of  them  the  host  is  carried  about,  in  others  it  is 
not;  the  former  are  called  theophoric  processions  (^foc 
and  ^opiu).  All  these  processions  are  either  prescribed 
on  certain  days  of  the  year  and  on  certain  occasions,  or 
simply  allowed  in  certain  circumstances.  Among  the 
piescribed  processions,  the  most  important  are  the  Cor- 
pus-Christi  procession.  Candlemas -day,  the  procession 
on  Palia-Sunday,  the  litany  of  St.  Mark's  Day,  the  lit- 
any on  the  three  days  of  the  Week  of  Prayer,  and,  final- 
ly, the  funeral  procession.  Curates  or  ecclesiastics  of  a 
higher  rank  may  organize  prxicessions  on  the  harvest- 
feiival,  in  great  distresses,  etc. 

Each  procession  has  (and  here  we  depend  on  Roman 
Catholic  writers)  a  leader,  who  is  either  a  priest  or  a 
bishop.  The  priestly  leader  wears  the  chasuble  and 
stole,  and  often  the  pluvial  besides;  his  head  is  covered 
»ilh  a  barret-  The  episcopal  leader  wears  chasuble,  stole, 
and  pluvial;  his  head  is  covered  with  the  mitre;  he 
holds  the  pastoral  staff  in  his  left  hand,  with  his  right 
hand  he  blesses  the  people  before  whom  the  procession 
passes.  The  color  of  tJie  stole,  pluvial,  and  mitie  is 
suited  to  the  purpose  of  the  procession.  If  (as  is  the 
case  in  the  theophoric  processions  and  when  a  particle 
of  the  cross  is  carried  about  for  public  veneration)  the 
head  must  be  uncovered,  the  bishop  has  the  staff  car- 
ried in  front  of  him  and  the  mitre  behind  him.  In 
theophoric  processions  the  blessing  with  the  right  hand 
is  also  omitted.  In  this  case  the  leader  carries  the  ven- 
erabile  thus:  be  holds  the  ostensorium  with  both  hands 
before  his  face,  while  his  hands  are  covered  with  the 
vellum  hanging  down  from  both  his  shoulders.  The 
organization  of  the  Catholic  Chnrch,  as  a  community 
presided  over  by  the  clergy,  requires  this  leadership  by 
ecdesiasticit.  If  the  leader  wears  the  chasuble  and  stole, 
be  declares  by  his  dress  that  unceasing  efforts  to  attain 
purity  of  heart  (alba)  and  a  childlike  trust  in  the  mer- 
its of  Jesus  Christ  (itola)  are  the  festive  robes  which 
every  Christian,  but  more  especially  everj-  priest,  should 
wear  in  and  outside  of  the  house  of  God.  If,  besides, 
the  bishop  carries  the  staff  and  wears  the  mitre,  it  is  for 
the  purpose  of  reminding  the  Christians  that  he  is  their 
highest  pastor,  whose  care  surrounds  and  whose  benedic- 
tion follows  them  everywhere.  If  the  leader  (unless 
pterented  by  his  veneration  of  the  body  of  Christ  or 


his  reverence  fur  the  beam  of  the  cross)  ha\'e  his  head 
coverecl,  this  is  a  hint  given  to  the  faithfid  that  it 
is  their  duty  to  revere  the  priest  as  their  father  in 
Christ.  If  the  priest  cover  with  a  vellum  the  hands 
that  hold  the  nstensorium,  he  confesses  therewith  his 
unworthiness  of  carrying,  under  the  form  of  the  breed, 
the  boidy  of  him  who  created  heaven  and  earth.  The 
leader  of  the  procession  has  generally  assislanit  and  a 
suite  of  honor.  If  the  leader  be  a  priest,  he  is  assisted, 
if  possible,  by  two  levites,  one  walliing  to  his  right,  the 
other  to  the  left,  and  dressed,  according  to  the  color  of 
the  leader,  as  deacon  and  subdcacon,  or  at  least  by  two 
acolytes.  If  the  leader  be  a  bishop,  a  few  canons  of  his 
cathedral,  at  least,  should  walk  before  him,  dressed  in 
the  pluviaL  If  the  procession  be  theophoric,  two  aco- 
lytes, walking  immediately  before  the  leader,  incense 
the  venerabile  uninterruptedly  with  their  censers;  in 
this  case,  also,  a  baldachin  is  generally  extended  over 
the  leader,  and  borne  by  four,  six,  or  eight  laymen  of 
distinction.  It  seldom  happens  that  the  leader  of  a 
non-theophoric  procession  walks  beneath  the  balda- 
chin :  it  is  then  a  personal  honor,  only  bestowed  on 
bishops  on  extraordinary  occasions,  as  on  their  solemn 
entrance  into  a  church.  In  countries  where  the  cus- 
tom has  hitherto  existed,  it  is  allowable  to  spread  the 
baldachin  over  particles  of  the  cross  or  other  instni- 
ments  of  Christ's  passion.  The  faithful  who  partici- 
pate in  the  procession  walk  two  by  two.  This  may  find 
an  analogy  in  Christ's  sending  out  bis  disciples  two  by 
two  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Gregory  the  Great  (Horn. 
17  <a  Eccmg,')  declares  this  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  two 
commandments  of  love— the  love  of  God  and  the  love 
of  our  fellow-man.  Though  the  non-observance  of  this 
prescription  is  attended  with  much  inconvenience,  it  is 
neglected  in  many  processions  in  the  cities  and  coun- 
try-. Mabillon  saw  even  in  Rome  a  procession  where 
the  faithful  walked  partly  two  by  two,  partly  three  by 
three,  and  even  in  larger  numbers  (_Iler  Hal,  v.  152). 
The  faithful  who  participate  in  the  procession  (monks 
who  are  not  bound  by  their  rule  to  entire  seclusion 
can  be  compelled  by  the  bishops  to  attendance)  are 
disposed  with  respect  to  the  class  and  sex  they  belong 
to.  'This  is  a  requirement  of  good  order.  We  find 
this  arrangement  mentioned  by  the  oldest  writers. 
St.Augu$tiue  speaks  of  a  procession  which  took  place 
near  Hippo,  where  the  bishop  walked  in  the  middle,  the 
people  before  and  after  him  (De  Cir.  Dei,  i,  22,  c. 
8,  n.  1 1).  Porphyry  of  Gaza  made  the  people  precede, 
I  and  followed  himself  with  bis  clergy  (Sur.  26  Feb.). 
j  The  great  procession  held  by  Gregory  the  Great  indi- 
i  cated  seven  different  churches,  as  starting-points  for 
I  seven  different  classes  of  people  (clerks,  monks,  female 
^  servants  of  Go<l,  married  women,  widows,  poor,  and 
children). 

Ill  our  times  the  procession  is  generally  (the  custom 
is  not  the  same  everywhere)  opened  by  the  children : 
they  are  put,  as  it  were,  in  the  first  line  of  battle,  in 
order  that  God  may  be  moved  by  their  innocence  to 
listen  favorably  to  the  prayers  of  the  community.  The 
children  are  followed  by  the  clcrg>-,  with  the  chanters 
and  musicians ;  among  the  clergy  the  leader  of  the  pro- 
cession walks  the  last,  behind  him  the  men,  the  promi- 
nent citizens  taking  the  lead,  followed  by  the  wom- 
en. The  promiscuous  walking  of  persons  of  both  sexes 
is  nowhere  allowed.  The  order,  as  described,  places  the 
leader,  as  pastor  of  the  community,  in  the  middle  of  the 
procession :  he  is  the  shepherd  of  the  children  as  well 
as  of  the  adults,  of  the  innocent  as  well  as  of  the  peni- 
tent, of  the  married  people  as  well  as  of  the  unmarried : 
he  must  always  in  life  be  near  to  all  of  them.  If  broth- 
erhoods, societies  of  mechanics,  and  members  of  relig- 
ious orders  ore  present,  the  two  first  mentioned  open  the 
cortege,  the  latter  walk  before  the  chanters  and  musi- 
cians. In  front  of  the  procession  and  between  its  differ- 
ent divisions,  crosses  or  crucifixes,  flags,  and,  if  the  pro- 
cession is  a  very  solemn  one,  images,  relics,  statues,  etc., 
are  carried.    The  bearer  of  the  principal  crucifix  has 
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two  acolytes— one  to  his  right,  the  other  to  his  left — each 
with  a  lighted  taper  in  hia  band.  The  carrying  or  the 
images,  statues,  etc.,  is  committed  to  the  care  ot  the 
brotherhoods,  associations,  and  partly  to  the  young  men 
and  girls  of  the  community ;  the  relics  are  carried  by  the 
clergymen,  or,  if  the  procession  is  held  in  honor  of  the 
relics,  by  the  leader  of  the  procession.  The  principal 
crucifix' (see  Pkocessioxai.  Cross)  is  generally  carried 
(if  possible)  by  a  subdeacou ;  subdeacons  also  cany  the 
crucifixes  before  the  chapters,  the  archbishops,  and  the 
pope.  The  crosses  are  carried  before  the  pope  and  arch- 
bishops in  such  a  way  that  the  image  of  the  crucified 
one  is  turned  towaixls  those  dignitaries.  The  principal 
crucifix  opens  the  procession,  unless  a  flag  has  been  pre- 
ferred, in  which  case  the  crucifix  follows  at  some  dis- 
tance. Brotherhoods  and  corporations  are  in  the  habit 
of  having  flags  carried  before  them.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  customs  are  very  old.  Sozomen  (//«/. 
Kcd.  i,  8,  c.  8)  and  the  biographer  of  Su  Ctesarius  of 
Aries  (iSur.  27  Aug.)  knew  already  of  the  carrying  of 
crosses  or  crucifixes  (during  many  centuries  nalied 
crosses  were  alone  in  use)  and  of  lighted  tapers.  In 
former  times  the  book  of  the  Gospels  was  sometimes 
carried  along  with  the  cross  ( I'it.  S,  Forphyr.  Ep.  Sur, 
26  Feb.).  Flags,  which,  it  must  be  obserrcd,  are  not 
prescribed,  but  only  allowed,  are  mentioned  by  Gregory 
of  Tours  {Ilitt.  Franc,  i,  5,  c.  4).  (Iregory  the  Great 
ordered  an  image  of  Mary  to  be  carried  about  as  early 
as  590  (Baron.  Atmal.  ad  a.  590).  In  the  4th  century, 
we  find  processions  held  for  the  purpose  of  transferring 
relics  solemnly  to  the  churches  (Socrat.  }li»t,  JCcd,  i,  3, 
c  16 ;  Augustine,  Con/est,  i,  9,  c.  7).  The  Synod  of  Bra- 
ga  in  572  (ibid,  c.  6)  calls  this  a  solemn  custom  (see 
Cone.  Cloreth.  a.  747,  c  16).  The  faithful  walk  («6t<i: 
c  6)  quietly  and  devoutly.  Idle  talk,  forward  looking 
around,  laughing,  showy  suits,  luxury  of  dress,  etc., 
shock  the  pious  mind.  The  men  walk  bareheaded ;  the 
clergy  and  magistrates  alone  are,  with  some  restrictions, 
allowed  to  cover  their  heads.  The  clerks  wear  the  chas- 
uble; only  on  most  sacred  occasions,  as  at  the  proces- 
sion of  the  Orpus  Christi,  wc  find  the  custom  thatat  least 
some  of  the  subdeacons  wear  the  tunica,  some  of  the 
deacons  the  dalmatica,  several  priests  the  planeta,  and 
the  ecclesiastics  of  higher  rank  the  pluvial.  The  sub- 
ileacons  who  carry  the  crosses  wear  the  tunica,  besides 
the  amictus,  alba,  and  cingulum.  For  the  laymen  there 
are  no  longer  any  rules  in  this  respect  Sozomen  (Hisl. 
Aoc2.  i,  8,  c.  8)  speaks  of  all  the  faithful  bearing  burn- 
ing tapers ;  we  bear  of  them  in  other  places  appearing 
barefooted,  in  sack  and  ashes  (Cone  Mogunl.  a.  813,  c 
33) ;  Charlemagne  himself,  according  to  the  narrative 
of  a  monk  of  St.  Gall,  set  the  example  of  walking  bare- 
footed in  procession  at  Ralisbon  (ilatU  I)e  Anl.  Kcdet. 
RU.  i,  4,  c.  27,  a.  7) ;  but  these  are  things  of  the  past.  The 
purport  of  the  prayers  is  in  accordance  with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  procession.  Yet  the  Church  has  given 
some  rules.  .4t  theophoric  processions,  especially  that 
of  the  Corpns  Christi,  the  hymns  in  honor  of  the  Eu- 
charist must  be  sung  in  preference  {Pimge  lingua,  Saeris 
tokmniis,  Verbum  tupemum  prodiem);  special  songs 
are  also  prescribed  for  the  procession  at  Candlemas  and 
on  Palm-Sunday :  for  the  litanies  of  St.  Mark's  Day  end 
of  the  Week  of  Prayer,  the  litany  of  All-saints'  and  the 
versicles  and  orations  which  follow  it  in  the  breviary  are 
prescribed.  At  the  funeral  procession  of  full-grown 
persons,  prayers  of  intercession ;  at  the  funerals  of  chil- 
dren, thanksgiving  prayers  ar^  in  use. 

As  extraordinary  processions  are  generally  under- 
taken for  a  purpose  that  must  be  submitted  to  God  in 
special  prayers,  regulations  have  been  made  for  these 
cases  too.  The  Human  ritual  mentions  expressly  the 
procestio  ad  pelendtim  plurium,  the  procfssio  ad  poalu- 
hindam  serem<alem,  the  procession  in  time  of  famine,  in 
time  of  epidemic  and  plague,  in  time  of  war,  in  any 
other  great  distress,  the  thanksgiving  procession,  and, 
finally,  that  for  the  translation  of  relics.  Originally  the 
people  sang  psalms  on  such  occasions  (Jerome,  Kp.  108, 


aL  27;  Gregor.  Naiianz.  Or.  10;  Fil.  S.  Porphgr.  Ef. 
Sur.  26  Feb.) ;  only  when  the  purpose  of  the  proctuin 
was  to  obtain  some  favor  from  God,  it  was  an  early  ca»- 
torn  to  exclaim  quite  frequently,  "  Kyiie  eleison,"  or 
recite  other  prayers  of  penitence  (Chiyaost.  Oral.  emir, 
hid.  et  thealr.).  This  is  the  way  the  litany  of  All- 
saints'  has  been  little  by  little  composed.  The  comnwa 
Roman  Ordo  says :  "  Omnes  in  commune '  Ky  rie  eleiaoa' 
decantent,  et  cum  contritione  cordis  Dei  misericoniiim 
exorent  pro  peccatis,  pro  pace,  pro  peste,  pro  ootoctti- 
tione  frugum  et  pro  cteteris  necessitatibus."  Mabillon 
(Comment,  in  Ord.  Rom.  p.  34)  saw  an  old  Roman  ritual 
according  to  which  a  hundred  "  Kyrie  eleison,"  a  hun- 
dred "  Christe  eleison,"  and  again  a  hundred  "Kyrie  do- 
son"  were  to  be  said  kneeling,  in  such  a  propitiitoir 
procession.  As  the  psalms  ceased  little  by  little  to  \x 
known  by  heart,  rosarv-praying,  which  has  become  of 
so  general  use  in  our  day,  took  their  place.  The  pro- 
cession comes  out  of  a  place  of  worship,  and,  its  walk 
performed,  returns  to  it.  If  (as  at  funerals)  not  all  the 
participants,  the  clergy,  at  least,  with  the  chanters  and 
the  bearer  of  the  principal  cross,  alwavs  return.  Even 
ifa  bishop  or  pope  is  received  outside  of  the  doors  of  ll» 
city,  it  is  customary  for  tbc  clergy  to  start  from  the 
church  and  return  thither  with  thai  high  prrsomje. 
The  procession  on  Candlemas-day  and  Palm-SuDdiy 
starts  at  the  call  of  the  leader,  "  Procedamus  in  pace' 
(the  choir  answeiiug,  "In  nomine  Cbricii,  amen").  In 
theophoric  processions  the  leader  or  the  chanters  give 
the  signal  by  commencing  the  hymn  Pange  ItDgaa ;  if 
it  is  a  supplication,  the  assembly  kneel  down  a  fe* 
minutes  praying,  the  chanters  commence  to  sing  tie 
litany  of  All-saint«',  and  the  procession  starts,  singing 
the  hymn  Sancta  ilaria,  which  is  a  part  of  that  Utany. 
If  in  supplications  (which  is  often  the  case  in  rural  ohd- 
munities)  the  litany  of  .\ll-saints'  is  not  recited  in  Latin, 
the  procession  commences  thus:  the  ecclesiastic  leader 
kneels  on  the  lowest  step  of  the  high-altar,  begins  to  «ar 
the  rosary  aloud,  rises  at  the  first  Ave  of  the  first  decaiie. 
and  therewith  gives  the  signal  for  starting.  The  litany 
procession  stops  frequently  at  one,  or  two,  or  even  more 
places  of  worship.  The  clergy  (or  at  least  the  superiors^ 
of  the  church  where  it  stops  receive  it  in  chasuble  and 
stole,  with  two  acolytes,  at  the  gate  of  the  churchyard, 
or  at  the  portal  of  the  church,  and  offer  holy  water  ta 
the  clerks  and  distinguished  laymen  of  the  procesrioc 
!  In  such  places  of  worship  it  is  customary  to  sing  an  aa- 
I  tiphony,  and  a  versicle  and  oration  in  honor  of  the  pa- 
'  tron  of  the  church;  sometimes  a  high-mass,  with  w 
without  sermon,  is  held  in  one  of  them.  The  laymen 
like  at  such  occasions  to  sing  three  times  the  song  of 
triumph  and  the  little  doxology.  This  stopping, which, 
especially  in  Mihin,  is  so  extensively  in  use  during  ii» 
rogations  celebrated  there  in  the  week  that  folkiws  .As- 
cension that  the  procession  stops  on  the  first  day  at 
twelve,  on  the  second  at  nine,  and  on  the  thin!  at  eleven 
'  churches  (comp.  Mabill.  Lit.  GaUie.  p.  153),  is  a  aistoni 
'  of  great  antiquity.  The  Gallican  liturgy  mentions  it  a« 
'  a  well-known  matter  (Mitmle  Gothic. ;  Uitaah  Gallic. 
I'ft. ;  Cod.  306).  Gregory  of  Tours  speaks  of  it  as  an 
established  custom  (Hist.  Franc,  i,  9,  c  6).  The  seven- 
bodied  procession  of  (Jrcgory  the  (ireat  started  from 
seven  churches  and  stopped  at  the  Church  of  Our  Ladr 
(Greg.  Tur.  //£»/.  Franc,  i,  10,  c  1).  The  reception  br 
the  clergy  of  the  church  where  the  procession  stops  U 
also  a  very  old  custom  (Leo  III  in  Libr.  PoaH/.} ;  it  was 
called  "  Occurrere."  As  processions  in  such  cases,  es- 
pecially in  the  country,  have  often  to  walk  an  hoar  w 
more  before  they  reach  another  place  of  worship,  ih* 
Church  has  found  it  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  to 
warn  the  faithful  not  to  make  of  these  intervals  an  oc- 
casion for  feasting  and  tippling  (Rii.  Rom. ;  comp  Owr. 
Clovrth.  a.  747,  c  16).  When  the  procession  walks  in- 
side of  the  places  of  worship,  or  in  their  immediate 
neighborhood,  the  bells  of  the  steeple  are  nmg.  This 
reminds  one  of  the  procession  which  followed  the  body 
of  St.  Anastasiiis,  and  at  which  a  noise  was  produced  by 
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striking  on  eonsecnted  woods  (Cone.  Xieaii.  a.  787,  act 
4).  t^rocessions  of  less  importance  move  only  inside 
the  walls  of  the  house  of  worsliip.  Such  is  the  case 
with  all  processions  in  countries  where  the  Catholic 
religioo  does  not  enjoy  complete  freedom  of  worship. 
According  to  the  rules,  processions  should  precede  the 
high-mass,  but  this  is  practically  the  case  with  very  few 
(comp.  the  JiU.  Som.,  the  Cat  an.  epp.,  and  the  Kubri- 
cisu). — ^Aschbach,  Kirchat-Lex.  a.  v. 

The  origin  of  processions  may  have  been  an  imita- 
tion of  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  spheres,  the  courses 
of  the  stars,  and  the  revolutions  of  seasons,  and  more 
immediately  of  ancient  religious  dances.  They  were 
always  accompanied  by  singers,  and  generally  by  mu- 
iiciaus.  Procession  is  progression,  says  Durand,  when 
a  multitude,  headed  by  the  clergy,  goes  forth  in  reg- 
ular order  and  ranks  to  implore  the  divine  grace.  It 
represents  the  pilgrimage  of  roan  upon  earth  on  his  way 
to  the  better  land,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  as  St. 
Paul  says  that  we  are  pilgrims  and  sojourners  in  this 
world.  Processions  round  cloisters  and  cemeteries  still 
more  vividly  brought  before  the  mind  the  thought  of 
the  last  home  to  which  man  must  come  at  length,  as 
waters,  after  the  most  devious  course,  are  lost  in  the 
great  sea.  In  a  procession  to  the  altar,  in  reverse  order 
to  that  of  the  recesaon,  first  went  the  verger,  the  ctoss- 
beaier,  attended  on  either  side  by  acolytes  carrying 
candlesticks  and  lighted  tapers;  then  came  the  censers, 
or  thurifers,  the  chanters  in  copes  and  carrying  batons, 
the  subdeacon,  deacon,  and  celebrant;  then  choir  boys, 
clerks  of  tlie  second  grade,  and  the  more  honorable  fol- 
lowing. In  tlie  cathedral  the  precentor,  the  sub-chanter 
of  canons  (preekantre),  and  the  sncccntor  ofvicars  (tout- 
ckuntrt),  each  with  bis  chanter's  baton,  preceded  the 
bishop,  carrying  his  cross,  or  staff.  In  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century  the  capitular  tenants  went  in  proces- 
sion on  St.  Peter's  Eve  at  Exeter,  preceded  by  the  chor- 
isters carrying  painted  shields  of  arms. 

In  England  processions  were  made  with  litanies  and 
prayers,  (1)  for  the  prosperity  of  the  king;  (2)  for  the 
wealth  of  the  realm ;  (S)  for  pureness  of  the  air ;  (4)  for 
the  increase  of  the  fruitsof  the  earth.  Two  processions 
for  the  good  success  of  a  king  were  made  on  Sundays 
about  the  church  and  churchyard,  by  English  canons, 
in  1359  and  1398.  On  Ash- Wednesday,  after  confession 
in  church,  there  was  a  solemn  procession  for  ejecting 
the  penitents,  who  were  not  readmitted  until  Maundy- 
Thursday.  On  Easter-day  was  a  grand  procession  in 
memory  of  the  disciples  going  to  meet  our  Lord  in  Uali- 
lee,  and  in  imitation  of  it  there  was  a  humbler  proces- 
sion on  every  Sunday.  The  other  great  procession  was 
annual,  on  Palm-Sunday.  Bishops  were  also  met  with 
processions  of  the  chapter  and  vicars,  or  a  convent,  at 
the  west  door  of  the  church  and  the  cemetery  gate,  by 
decree  of  Honorius  HI,  1221.  In  1471  all  curates  of  the 
diocese  were  required  to  visit  the  high-altar  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral  in  procession,  and  make  their  offerings.  In 
tlie  nave  the  great  processions  were  arranged.  At  Can- 
terbury two  parallel  lines,  and  at  Fountains,  Lincoln, 
Chichester,  and  York  two  rows  of  circular  processional 
rtones  were  arranged  at  proper  inten-als,  and  specifi- 
cally allotted.  At  Exeter  the  antiphon  was  sung  daily 
at  the  screen,  and  the  piocession  passed  through  the 
north  gate  of  the  choir  to  the  vestibule  of  the  Lady 
Chapel,  and  then  by  the  south  gate  of  the  choir  near 
the  thmne  to  the  high-altar.  It  afterwards  traversed 
the  nave  and  cloisters,  concluding  before  the  rood-loft ; 
and  if  there  was  no  sermon,  the  procession  rettimed  to 
the  altar.  Carpets  were  strewn  along  the  way  on  great 
festivals.  Bishop  Edyngdon  desired  to  be  buried  at 
Winchester,  where  the  monks  stood  in  procession  on 
Sundays  and  holydays.  These  monks,  being  aggrieved 
by  a  bishop,  on  one  occasion  went  round  their  cloisters 
from  west  to  east,  out  of  their  usual  manner,  in  order  to 
show  that  all  things  were  out  of  order.  At  Chichester 
at  Epiphany  an  image  "  of  the  Spirit"  was  carried  round 
the  church  by  the  dean  or  senior  canon  and  two  vicars. 


On  Whitsun-Monday  the  parishioners  in  the  diocese 
often  came  to  blows  about  right  of  precedence,  so  that 
bishop  Storey  made  injunctions  (1478)  for  order  on  this 
occasion,  when  the  shrine  of  St.  Kichard  was  visited  an- 
nually. Crosses  and  banners  were  permitted,  but  the 
long  painted  rods  with  which  the  contending  parties 
had  hitherto  belabored  each  other  were  proscribed,  as 
well  as  laughing,  crowding,  and  noise.  The  pilgrims 
entered  by  the  great  south  porch  and  assembled  in  the 
choir  at  10  A.  M.  and  left  the  building  by  it,  having 
duly  visited  "  the  chancel  and  church."  In  1864  the 
primate  forbade  such  dangerous  contentions  throughout 
England.  As  late  as  1551  the  city  companies  of  Lon- 
don went  in  procession — the  Fishmongers'  to  St.  Hi- 
chad's,  Cornhill,  with  three  crosses,  a  hundred  priests, 
and  the  parishioners  and  members  of  the  guild  carrying 
white  rods;  and  the  parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes  dis- 
played eighty  banners  and  streamers,  and  was  preceded 
by  the  city  waits.  On  Easter-Monday  at  Kinnerslcy 
and  Wellington  the  parishioners,  adult  and  children, 
joined  hand-in-hand,  surrounded  the  church  and 
touched  it  with  a  general  simnltaneous  embrace,  called 
"clipping  the  church."  They  afterwards  attended  di- 
vine service.  The  procession  at  Wolverhampton  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Kogation  week,  in  which  the 
children  bore  poles  dressed  with  flowers  and  the  clergy 
chanted  the  Benedicite,  only  ceased  in  1765.  Some  of 
the  Gospel  trees  or  holy  oaks  where  the  stations  were 
formed  still  remain. — Walcott,  Sacred  AichaoLt.r. 
See  Middleton,  Leilers  from  Rome;  Willet,  Synope. 
Pap. ;  Wetzer  u.  Wclte,  Kirchen-Lexihm,  viii,  803-«09; 
Marligny,  Itict,  det  A  ntiquUa  Chrit.  s.  v. ;  Siegel,  Christ- 
tiche  AUerlhiimer;  Riddle,  Chritlian  Aniiquiliet,  p.  767, 
758, 771-774, 833 ;  Bamum,  Ronumum,  p.  468. 

Procbazka,  Francis  Favstik,  a  Bohemian  mo- 
nastic, noted  as  a  writer,  was  born  at  Nenpaka,  Bohe- 
mia, Jan.  13,  1749.  He  studied  with  the  Jesuits  of  - 
Gischin  and  at  the  University  of  Prague.  In  1767  he 
entered  the  Order  of  Bamabites,  where  he  had  for  his 
master  the  celebrated  Durich,  who  taught  him  Hebrew 
and  encouraged  him  in  his  predilections  fur  the  Slavonic 
literature.  When  the  Bamabites  were  suppressed  in 
Bohemia  (1788),  he  became  successively  theological 
censor,  professor  and  director  of  the  Gymnasium  at 
Prague,  and  librarian  of  the  university  of  that  city. 
He  published  the  New  Testament  in  Bohemian  with 
commentaries,  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  that  dialect,  a 
reprint  of  the  Chronique  de  Bunztau :  —  Commentariut 
de  Secularibut  Artium  Libenxlium  in  iforatia  Faiit 
(1782): — MeUmgei  de  LiUerature  Boheme  (Prague, 
1784,  8vo).  This  religious  man  also  assisted  on  the 
Bamabite  Bible,  and  at  the  moment  of  his  death  was 
occupied  on  the  vahuble  Bibliolheca  Slarica  of  Purlch. 
Prochazka  died  at  Prague  in  1809.— Hoefcr,  A  oar.  £ioy. 
(jeniraU,  8.  v. 

Prochet,  Matteo,  a  noted  modem  Italian  Prot- 
estant theologian,  was  born  in  Piedmont  in  1836.  He 
was  afforded  by  his  Waldensian  parents  all  the  educa- 
tional and  religious  advantages  that  might  properly  fit 
him  for  Church  service,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Franco-Italian-Austrian  war  in  1859  he  took  up  arms 
I  for  his  country's  freedom  and  greatly  distinguished  him- 
I  self  by  his  bravery.  After  hw  return  from  the  field  of 
battle  he  continued  his  theological  studies,  and  in  1862 
was  ordained  mhiister  in  the  Church  of  the  Vaudois. 
He  soon  rose  to  positions  of  distinction,  and  was  repeat- 
edly honored  by  his  ecclesiastical  associates  in  missions 
to  the  sister  churches  of  the  Continent  and  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  He  finally  became  the  president 
of  the  Waldensian  missions  in  Italy,  and  in  1878  was 
sent  to  represent  his  Church  in  the  Evangelical  World 
Alliance  at  New  York.  While  in  this  country  he  spoke 
frequently  and  greatly  impressed  that  distinguished 
body  by  bis  learning  and  wisdom.  He  was  at  the  time 
pastor  in  Geneva  and  also  professor  of  theology.  On 
his  return  voyage  from  this  country-  he  was  lost  at  sea 
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with  the  much-lamented  Camsco,  the  Spanish  convert 
to  Protestantism,  who  wa«  one  of  his  must  intimate 
friends,  and  with  whom  he  had  planned  several  impor- 
tant polemical  treatises  against  Komanism  and  her  rela- 
tions to  the  State.  Proclict  was  of  a  line,  commanding 
presence— tall  in  figure,  broad-chested,  quick  in  move- 
ment and  speech,  tilce  most  of  the  sons  of  the  South ; 
keen  in  perception,  and  accurate  in  his  scholarship.  His 
death  was  not  only  a  loss  to  Italian  Protestantism,  but 
to  evangelical  Christianity.  See  Harptr't  Wakly  for 
1873,  and  RepoH  of  the  A  Uiance  (1873).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Froch'orus  (Jlpiixopoc),  one  of  the  seven  deacons, 
being  the  third  on  the  list,  and  named  next  after 
Stephen  and  Philip  (Acts  vi,  A),  A.D.  30.  No  further 
mention  of  him  is  made  in  the  N.  T.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  he  was  consecrated  by  St.  Peter  bishop  of  Ni- 
comedia  (Baron,  ij  292).  In  the  iliigna  BiUioiheca 
Palrum  (Colon.  Agripp.  1618,  i,  49-69)  will  be  found  a 
fabulous  "Historia  Prochori,  Christi  Discipuli,  de  Vita 
B,  Joannia  Apostoli.'* — Smith. 

Proclamation  (^^p,  np,  etc.,  or  some  form  of 
;^ti,  as  in  1  Kings-xv,  22;  Jer.  1,  29),  the  edict  of  any 
governing  power,  published  in  a  solemn  manner.  The 
laws  of  Moses,  as  well  as  the  temporary  edicts  of  Joshua, 
were  communicated  to  the  people  by  means  of  the  gen- 
ealogists, or  "  offlccrs,"  as  in  the  English  version ;  but 
the  laws  and  edicts  of  those  who  subsequently  held  the 
office  of  kings  were  proclaimed  pnblicly  by  criers  (Jer. 
xxxir,  8,  9;  Jonah  iii,  5-7),  a  class  of  persons  men- 
tioned by  Daniel  (iii,  4;  v,  29),  under  the  word  Sji^B, 
larozd,  which  our  translators  have  rendered  "  herald" 
(q.v.). 

Proclamations,  Royai.  These  documents  in 
former  times  were  almost  equal  in  authority  to  an  act 
of  the  constitutional  legislature.  They  often  interfered 
with  religion,  and  dealt  largely  in  refurmation  of  man- 
ners. In  1529  king  Henry  VII  issued  a  proclamation 
"for  resisting  and  withstanding  of  most  dampnable' 
hcresyes  sowen  within  the  realme  by  the  discyples  of 
Luther  and  other  heretykes,  pervertcrs  of  Christcs  re- 
lygyon."  In  June,  l.iSO,  this  was  followed  by  the  proc- 
lamation "for  dampning  (or  condemning)  of  erronious 
bokes  and  heresies,  and  prohibilinge  tji;  havinge  of 
holy  scripture  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongcs  of  eng- 
lishe,  frenche,  or  dutche."  "And  that  having  respect 
to  the  malignity  of  this  present  tyme,  with  the  inrlina- 
tion  of  people  to  erronious  opinions,  the  translation  of 
the  newe  testament  and  the  old  into  the  vulgar  longe 
of  englysshe,  shulde  rather  be  the  occasion  of  contyn- 
uancc  or  increase  of  errours  amonge  the  said  people, 
than  any  benefit  or  commodite  towards  the  weale  of 
their  soules."  It  was  therefore  determined  that  the 
Scriptures  should  only  be  expounded  to  the  people  as 
heretofore,  and  that  these  books  "  be  clerely  extcrmy- 
nate  and  exiled  out  of  this  realme  of  Englande  for 
ever."  Under  Edward  VI  there  is  a  procUmation 
against  such  "  as  innovate  any  ceremony,"  and  who  are 
described  as  "certain  private  preachers  and  other  laie- 
men,  who  rashly  attem|>t  of  their  own  and  singular  wit 
and  mind,  not  only  to  persuade  the  people  from  the  old 
and  accustomed  rites  and  ceremonies,  but  also  them- 
selves bring  in  new  and  strange  orders  according  to 
their  phantasies.  The  which,  as  it  is  an  evident  token 
of  pride  and  atrogancy,  so  it  tendcth  both  to  confusion 
and  disorder."  There  is  a  proclamation  also  to  abstain 
from  flesh  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays;  enforced  on  the 
principle,  not  only  that "  men  should  abstain  on  those 
days,  and  forbear  the  pleasures  and  the  meals  wherein 
they  have  more  delight,  to  the  intent  to  subdue  their 
bodies  to  the  soul  and  spirit,  but  also  for  worldly  policy." 
Charles  II  issueil  a  proclamation  against  "  vicious,  de- 
bauched, and  profane  persons !"  i.e.  "a  sort  of  men  of 
whom  we  have  heard  much,and  are  sufficiently  ashamed; 
who  spend  their  lime  in  taverns,  tippling-houses,  and 
debauchery ;  giving  no  other  evidence  of  their  affection 


to  us  but  in  drinking  our  health,  and  inveighing  agaiiat 
all  others  who  are  not  of  their  own  dissolute  lempa; 
and  who,  in  truth,  have  more  discredited  our  cause,  bi 
the  license  of  their  manners  and  lives,  than  ilier  coiU 
ever  advance  it  by  their  affection  or  courage.   We  bofx 
all  persons  of  honor,  or  in  place  and  authority,  will » 
far  assist  us  in  discountenancing  such  men,  that  tbeit 
discretion  and  shame  will  persuade  them  to  reform  irhsl 
their  conscience  would  not;  and  that  the  displeasuit of 
good  men  towards  them  may  supply  what  the  lin 
have  not,  and,  it  may  be,  cannot  well  provide  agaioa: 
there  being  by  the  license  and  corruption  of  the  time, 
and  the  depraved  luture  of  man,  many  enormiiies,Kiii- 
dais,  and  impieties  in  practice  and  manners,  which  Un 
cannot  well  describe,  and  consequently  not  enough  pro- 
vide against,  which  may,  by  the  example  and  severiiv 
of  virtuous  men,  be  easUy  discountenanced,  and  bjr  de- 
grees suppressed,"    Some  parties  in  Scotland  who  hid 
no  objection  to  national  fasts,  or  even  to  the  loyal  ree- 
ommendation  of  them,  yet  objected  to  royal  connaaail 
and  dictation  as  worded  in  the  usual  form,  they  bein;; 
charged  to  keep  the  fast  "  as  they  teuiler  the  favor  of 
Almighty  God,  and  would  avoid  bis  wrath  and  indigiu- 
tion."    According  to  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  obedi- 
ence to  such  mandate  is  not  imperative,  fur  it  isaffiinal 
— "  1.  That  in  England,  where  by  statute  the  sovereign 
is  head  of  the  Church  as  well  as  of  the  Stale,  that  head- 
ship applies  only  to  the  clergy  and  members  of  tlie  Na- 
tional Church,  and  does  not  include  those  who  are  not 
of  her  communioik     2.  That  in  Scotland — ^where  seced- 
ing or  dissenting  churches  (except  it  be  the  nonjoron) 
stand  not  upon  any  statute  of  toleration,  but  upon  the 
free  basis  and  constitution  of  the  country — no  such  re- 
lation exista,  but  is  excluded  by  the  act  of  1690  (e.  h\ 
ratifying  the  Confession  of  Faith ;  whereby  an  antago- 
nistic principle  is  established,  it  being  declared  that 
'  there  is  no  other  Head  of  the  Church  but  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,' and  that  he, 'as  King  and  Head  of  the 
Church,  hath  therein  appointed  a  government  in  the 
hand  of  church -officers  distinct  from  tl>e  civil  magis- 
trate,' who  ■  may  not  assume  to  himself  the  administn- 
tion  of  the  Word  and  sacrament,  or  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.'    3.  That,  in  point  of  fact,  proc- 
lamations for  the   observance  of  national   fasts  and 
thanksgivings  in  Scotland  were,  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod after  the  date  of  that  act,  and  until  the  union  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland,  passed  by  the  three  es- 
tates of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  and  not  by  the  sor- 
ereign  alone.     And,  4.  That  no  statute  can  be  found 
authorizing  such  proclamations  in  Scotland:  and  the 
phraseology  used  in  them  seems  to  have  grown  out  of 
the  practice  in  England,  or  to  be  founded  on  what  ap- 
pears to  be  an  nnwarranted  extension  of  the  two  stalatcs 
cited  in  the  proclamation  of  June,  1857,  which  refer  ex- 
clusively to  prayers  for  royal  personages,  and  apply  at 
most  to  ministers  and  preachers  of  two  denomiuaiiuiis.' 
— Eadie,  Ecdti.  Ct/clop.  s.  v. 

ProcUanitea  (or  Proclianists)  is  the  name  of 
the  followers  of  Pmclus  (q.  v.).  They  were  extreme 
Montanists  (q.  v.),  and  were  spread  more  especially  in 
Phtygia,  where,  about  the  close  of  the  4th  century,  they 
formed  a  most  dangerous  sect,  and  greatly  disturbed 
the  peace  of  the  churches. 

ProcltlS,  sumamed  Aialoxot,  i.  e.  tie  Sucfrtsor, 
because  he  replaced  Syrianus  (q.  v.)  as  the  head  of  ihst 
Athenian  school  of  philosophers  who  were  Neo-Plato- 
nists,  has  been  called  "  the  Scholastic  among  the  Greek 
philosophers."  Indeed,  according  to  M.  Cousin,  Proclie 
is  the  Greek  philosopher;  the  flower  and  crown  of  all 
its  schools;  in  whom,  says  the  learned  Frenchnian, 
"  are  combined,  and  from  whom  shine  forth,  in  no  ir- 
regular or  uncertain  rays,  Or|>hcus,  Pythagoras,  Platn. 
Aristotle,  Zeno,  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  and  Jamblirhus," 
and  who  "had  so  comprehended  all  religions  in  be 
mind,  and  paid  them  such  equal  reverence,  that  he  was, 
as  it  were,  the  priest  of  the  whole  universe !"     This  is 
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«  compliment,  but  a  compliment  ill  warranted  and  be- 
llowed only  Ijecauae  M.  Cousin  perceived  in  tills  Neo- 
Platonist  more  of  kinship  with  that  extravagant  class 
of  philosophizers,  of  whom  Cousin  himself  is  one,  wboee 
method  consists  in  putting  forth  strings  of  brilliant  prop- 
ositions, careless  about  either  their  consistency  or  co- 
herence. Indeed,  Cousin's  adoration  for  Proclus  shows, 
if  ve  may  use  the  words  of  one  of  their  own  class, 
"what  things  men  will  worship  in  their  extreme  need!" 
(Thomas  Carlyle). 

With  the  beginning  of  Christianity  in  its  aggressive 
movements,  the  heathen  world  saw  itself  faced  with 
immediate  danger  of  a  prostration  that  could  only  end 
in  death.  Philo  the  Jew,  anxious  to  revive  the  power 
of  the  old  dispensation,  rallied  all  extraneous  forces,  de- 
tecmincd  to  build,  by  the  aid  of  what  antiquity  had 
shaped,  a  structure  that  should  rival,  if  not  outshine, 
the  simple  edifice  the  Son  of  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth 
and  the  fishermen  of  Galilee  had  reared.  What  I'hilo 
failed  to  accomplish,  Ammonius  Saccas,  also  of  Alexan- 
dria (near  the  beginning  of  the  8d  century),  and  aided 
by  Plotinus  his  pupil,  attempted  to  effect.  See  Ploti- 
Ki-8.  But  both  master  and  pupil  left  their  work  ere  it 
was  fairly  begun,  and  though  Porphyry  (q.  v.)  zeal- 
ously applied  himself  to  bring  out  the  mystical  ration- 
alism of  Plotinus,  the  six  KtmeaJet  in  which  these 
teachings  were  set  forth  failed  to  show  even  a  marked 
pngnu  in  the  work  so  long  attempted,  and  it  remained 
for  Jamblichus  (q.  v.)  in  the  4th  and  Proclus  in  the  5th 
centary  to  give  any  appearance  whatsoever  to  the  edi- 
fice the  Neo-Platonists  had  been  so  long  in  construct- 
ing. If  we  wish  to  see  Neo-Platonism  in  its  incipiencv, 
we  must  go  to  Philo  the  Jew.  But  if  we  wish  to  see  it 
in  its  ripest  growth,  we  must  study  it  in  the  writings  of 
Proclus  the  Athenian.  The  Neo-Platonism  he  presents 
to  OS  is  DO  longer  the  outgrowth  of  Judaism  intermixed 
with  Hellenism,  but  paganism  illumined  by  the  spirit 
and  light  of  the  Uospcl  of  Christ — that  very  religion 
with  which  it  was  struggling  fur  the  empire  of  the 
worM  (see  Ullmann,  Der  Kinjlust  dts  Christenlhumt,  in 
StsHm  u.  Kriliken,  1832,  No.  2). 

The  bewildering  conflict  of  philosophical  theories 
which  these  five  centuries  had  been  fostering  had  re- 
nilted  in  the  growth  of  scepticism,  and  left  no  resting- 
place  for  minds  of  a  religious  turn.  The  Neo-PIatonists 
of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  most  naturally  took  their 
refuge  in  mysticism,  where  feeling  and  intuition  super- 
lede  the  slow  and  doubtful  process  of  the  intellect 
(comp.  Usher,  Brgimmgi  of  Chrisliataly,  p.  178,  179). 
Hotinns  was  the  lirst  to  take  this  refuge.  So  did  from 
this  lime  forth  all  the  successoYs  of  the  Platonists,  of 
whom  tiibbon  sneeringly  says  that  "  Plato  would  have 
blushed  to  acknowledge  them."  They  discarded  phi- 
losophy, though  they  claimed  to  be  philosophers.  They 
played  upon  the  superstitious  tendencies  of  their  age 
nther  than  npon  the  intellectual  strength  that  still  re- 
msinetl.  They  sought  to  persuade  by  the  aid  of  magic 
rather  than  by  the  clear  force  of  logic.  They  turned 
prophets  and  seers.  Though  they  took  part  in  the 
higher  discussions  and  conclusions  of  philosophy,  they 
nevertheless  stood  opposed  to  all  philosophy,  since  they 
did  not  even  profess  to  rest  upon  careful  inquiries  into 
eternal  laws  of  the  Spirit,  but  claimed  to  have  a  reve- 
lation from  God.  Thus  exalted  above  all  such  invesli- 
KitiooK,  Neo-Platonism  became  the  poetry  as  well  as 
the  religion  of  philosophy.  It  was  attached  more  espe- 
cially to  the  system  of  Plato,  and  was  professed  to  be 
«n  explanation  and  a  development  of  his  views,  but  it 
was  aimed  to  bring  together  the  fundamental  principles 
of  all  philosophicnl  schools,  and  the  ideas  which  consti- 
tute the  basis  of  all  popular  religions.  It  was  the  work 
of  man,  and,  however  ambitious  the  scheme,  it  failed 
abaolntely  in  its  mission.  Superstition  was  the  centre 
and  support ;  magic  and  sorcery  the  basis  and  top-stone 
of  the  new  structure.  It  bad  both  philosophy  and  relig- 
ion in  its  composition,  and  yet  it  was  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.    "The  divinity  which  it  presents  is  exalted 


above  all  human  apprehension,  and  was  called  simply 
the  Self-sufficient  One  (rA  'iv).  From  his  overflowing 
fulncis  proceeded  the  Divine  Intelligence,  and  from  this 
the  World-soul,  by  which  the  material  universe  is  per- 
vaded with  divine  life.  Evil  is  only  that  which  is  im- 
perfect, and  is  the  most  distant  reflection  of  Deity  upon 
matter.  The  human  soul  which  had  been  produced  by 
the  Divine  Intelligence  fell,  in  consequence  of  its  long- 
ing after  earthly  things,  from  its  original  divine  life  to 
its  present  temporal  existence.  It  therefore  belongs  to 
the  sensual  as  well  as  to  the  intellectual  world.  But 
the  souls  of  the  good  and  wise,  even  in  this  world,  are 
in  their  happiest  moments  reunited  with  the  Deity,  and 
death  is  to  such  a  complete  restoration  to  their  home. 
From  a  pious  veneration  for  an  ancestni'  far  back  in  an- 
tiquity, the  Grecian  gods  especially  were  regarded  as 
the  personal  manifestations  of  the  divine  life  in  nature. 
Some  of  them  were  celestial  beings,  and  some  ruled 
here  on  earth.  These  earthly  powers  were  the  national 
gods  (fttpiKoi,  idvapKai),  subordinate  to  the  Deity,  and 
exalted  above  all  passion.  The  myths  were  therefore, 
of  course,  to  be  explained  allegorically.  The  arts  of 
divination  and  magic  were  justified  on  the  ground  of 
the  necessary  connection  of  all  phenomena  by  virtue  of 
the  unity  of  the  world-principle"  (Hase,  Church  Hisf. 
§  50).  VVhile,  then,  Neo-Platonism  was  a  new  power, 
it  was  nevertheless  a  reformation  of  the  old  faith. 
Though  it  extended  itself  over  the  whole  Roman  em- 
pire, it  embraced  within  itself  contradictor}-  elements, 
and  could  maintain  its  existence  only  long  enough  to 
witness  and  embellish  the  downfall  of  heathenism.  The 
last  school  to  minister  to  Neo-Platonism  in  these  her 
htst  hours  was  that  founded  by  Proclus. 

Life. — Proclus  was  of  Lycian  origin,  and  was  bom  in 
Constantinople  in  412.  He  received  his  first  instruction 
at  Xanthus,  in  Lycia  (whence  his  surname  "  Lycius"). 
His  philosophic  training  he  enjoyed  at  Alexandria, 
where  he  studied  under  Arion,  I..eonaras,  Hero,  and  es- 
pecially under  Olymplodorus,  with  whom  he  applied 
himself  chiefly  to  Aristotelian  and  Phitonic  philosophy. 
Thence  he  went  to  Athens,  where  a  certain  Plutarch, 
a  philosopher,  and  his  daughter,  and  later  Syrianus, 
became  his  instructors.  Asclepigieneia,  a  priestess 
of  Eleusis,  instructed  him  chiefly  in  theiirgic  myste- 
ries. The  vivid  imagination  and  enthusiastic  temper- 
ament which  in  his  childhood  had  led  him  to  believe 
in  apparitions  of  Minerva  and  Apollo,  naturally  con- 
vinced him,  when  all  the  influences  of  the  Mysteries 
(q.  r.)  were  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  still  more  of 
his  immediate  and  direct  intercommunication  with  the 
gods ;  and  he  distinctly  believed  himself  to  be  one  of 
those  through  whom  divine  revelation  reaches  man- 
kind. His  soul,  he  thought,  had  once  lived  in  Nicoma- 
chus  the  Pythagorean,  and,  like  him,  he  had  the  power 
to  command  the  elements  to  a  certain  extent,  to  pro- 
duce rain,  to  temper  the  sun's  heat,  etc  The  Orphic 
poems,  the  writings  of  Hermes,  and  all  that  strangely 
mystical  literature  with  which  the  age  abounded,  were 
to  him  the  only  source  of  true  philosophy,  and  he  con- 
sidered them  all  more  or  less  in  the  light  of  divine  rev- 
elations. That  same  cosmopolitan  spirit  in  religious 
matters  which  pervaded  Rome  towards  her  end  had 
spread  throughout  all  the  civilized  "pagan"  world  of 
those  days,  and  Proclus  distinctly  laid  it  down  as  an 
axiom  that  a  true  philosopher  roust  also  be  a  hiero- 
phant  of  the  whole  world.  Acquainted  with  all  the 
creeds  and  rites  of  the  ancient  Pantheons  of  the  differ- 
ent nations,  he  not  only  philosophized  npon  them  in  an 
allegorizing  and  symbolizing  spirit,  as  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries did,  but  practiced  all  the  ceremonies,  how- 
ever hard  and  painful.  More  especially  the  practice 
of  fasting  in  honor  of  Egyptian  deities,  while  on  the 
one  hand  it  fitted  him  more  and  more  for  his  hallucina- 
tions and  dreams  of  divine  intercourse,  on  the  other 
hand  more  than  once  endangered  his  life.  Of  an  im- 
pulsive piety,  and  eager  to  win  disciples  from  Christi- 
anity itself,  he  made  himselfobnoxious  to  the  Christian 
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authorities  at  Athens,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
or  religious  intolerance  and  fanaticism  wbicli  then  be- 
gan to  animate  the  new  and  successful  religion  against 
which  Proclus  waged  constant  war,  banished  him  from 
that  city.  On  being  permitted  to  return,  he  acted  with 
somewhat  more  prudence  and  circumspection,  and  only 
allowed  his  most  approved  disciples  to  take  part  in  the 
nightly  assemblies  in  which  he  propounded  his  doc- 
trines. He  died  in  4Sb,  in  his  full  vigor,  and  in  the 
entire  possession  of  all  his  mental  powers,  for  which  he 
was  no  less  remarkable  than  fur  his  personal  beauty  and 
strength.  As  a  philosopher  he  enjoyed  the  highest  ce- 
lebrity among  his  contemporaries  and  successors.  Ma- 
rinus  does  not  scruple  to  call  I'rocliis  absolutely  inspired, 
and  to  alhrm  that  when  he  uttered  his  profound  dogmas 
his  countenance  shone  with  a  preternatural  light.  Be- 
sides his  other  philosophical  attainments,  he  was  a  dis- 
tinguished mathematician,  astronomer,  and  grammarian. 
In  style  Proclus  is  much  more  perspicuous  and  intelli- 
gible than  his  predecessor  I'lotiuus;  indeed,  he  is  on 
the  whole  a  good  writer,  and  occasionally  is  almost  el- 
oquent. But  the  matter  of  his  works  has  not  much  to 
recommend  it :  his  propensity  to  allegorize  everything, 
even  the  plainest  and  simplest  expressions  in  the  au- 
thors on  whom  he  comments,  must  deduct  largely  from 
his  merits  as  an  expoander  of  other  men's  thoughts; 
and  but  for  the  interest  which  attaches  to  him  as  the 
last  of  a  school  of  philosophy,  it  is  not  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  his  works  have  slumbered  so  long  in  the 
dust  of  libraries,  and  have  been  either  wholly  u^lected 
or  imperfectly  edited. 

JIU  Philosophical  Si/tlem In  the  writings  of  Proclus 

there  is  collated,  arranged,  and  dialecticaily  elaborated 
the  whole  body  of  transmitted  philosophy,  augmented 
by  large  additions,  and  the  whole  combined  into  a  sort 
of  system,  to  which  he  succeeded  in  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  strict  logical  connection.  He  professed  that 
his  design  was  not  to  bring  forward  views  of  his  own, 
but  simply  to  expound  Plato,  in  doing  which  be  pro- 
ceeded on  the  idea  that  everything  in  Plato  must  be 
brought  into  accordance  with  the  mystical  theology  of 
Orpheus.  He  looked  upon  the  Orphic  poems  and  Chal- 
dsean  oracles,  which  he  had  diligently  studied,  as  divine 
revelations,  and  capable  of  becoming  instrumental  to 
philosophy  by  means  of  an  allegorical  exposition.  He 
therefore  wrote  a  separate  work  on  the  coincidence  of 
the  doctrines  of  Orpheus,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato.  It 
was  in  much  the  same  spirit  that  lie  attempted  to  blend 
together  the  logical  method  of  Aristotle  and  the  fanciful 
speculations  of  Neo-Platonic  mysticism.  He  called  him- 
self, as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  say,  the  last 
link  of  the  Herraaic  chain,  that  is,  the  lost  of  men  con- 
secrated by  Hermes,  in  whom,  by  per|>etual  tradition, 
was  preserved  the  occult  knowle<lge  of  the  Mysteries. 
Where  reasoning  fails  him,  he  takes  refuge  in  the  m- 
(TTic  of  Plotinus,  which  is  superior  to  knowledge.  He 
conducts  us  to  the  operations  of  theurgy,  which  tran- 
scends all  human  wisdom,  and  comprises  within  itself 
all  the  advantages  of  divinations,  purilications,  ini- 
tiations, and  all  the  activities  of  divine  inspiration. 
Through  it  we  are  united  with  the  primeval  unity,  in 
which  every  motion  and  energy  of  our  souls  comes  to 
rest.  It  is  this  principle  which  unites  not  only  men 
with  gods,  but  the  gods  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
one— the  good,  which  is  of  all  things  the  most  credible. 

Proclus  "  held,  in  all  its  leading  features,  the  doctrine 
of  emanations  from  one  ultimate,  primeval  principle  of 
all  things,  the  ab.wlute  unity,  towards  union  with  which 
ogain  all  things  strive.  This  union  he  did  not,  like 
Plotinus,  conceive  to  be  effected  by  means  of  pure  rea- 
son, as  even  things  destitute  of  reason  and  energy  par- 
ticipate in  it,  purely  as  the  result  of  their  subsistence 
(iirapKii,  TheoU  Plat,  i,  25;  ii,  1,  4).  In  some  unac- 
countable way,  therefore,  he  must  have  conceived  the 
»ri(TTtc,  by  which  he  represents  this  union  as  being  ef- 
fected, as  something  which  did  not  involve  rational  or 
thinking  activity.  All  inferior  existences  are  connected 


with  the  highest  only  through  the  iutcnnediate  cnet, 
and  can  return  to  the  higher  only  through  that  which  is 
intermediate.  Every  multitude,  in  a  certun  way,  par- 
takes of  unity,  and  everything  which  becomes  one,  be- 
comes so  by  partaking  of  the  one  (Inst,  TkenL  c  3).  Ev- 
ery object  is  a  union  of  the  one  and  the  many:  thai 
which  unites  the  one  and  the  many  is  nothing  else  lha> 
the  pure,  absolute  one — the  essential  one,  which  makes 
everything  else  partake  of  unity.  Proclus  argued  ibM 
there  is  either  one  principium,  or  many  priucipia.  If 
the  latter,  the  principia  must  be  either  finite  or  infiuile 
in  number.  If  infinite,  what  is  derived  from  them  mast 
be  infinite,  so  that  we  should  have  a  double  infinite,  or 
else  finite.  But  the  finite  can  be  derived  only  from  tbt 
finite,  so  that  the  principia  must  be  finite  iu  number. 
There  would  then  be  a  definite  number  of  them.  But 
number  presupposes  unity.  Unity  (»vac)  is  con»- 
quently  the  principium  of  principia,  and  the  cause  of 
the  finite  multiplicity  and  of  the  being  of  all  tbiiis> 
(TheoU  Plat,  ii,  1).  There  is  therefore  one  principiiua 
which  is  incorporeal,  for  the  corporeal  consists  of  part& 
It  is  immovable  and  unchangeable,  for  everything  that 
moves,  moves  towards  some  object  or  end,  which  it 
seeks  after.  If  the  principium  were  movable  it  must 
be  in  want  of  the  good,  and  there  must  be  something 
desirable  outside  of  it.  But  this  is  impossible,  fat  the 
principium  has  need  of  nothing,  and  is  itself  the  cod 
towards  which  everything  else  strives.  The  princi- 
pium, or  first  cause  of  all  things,  is  superior  to  all  ae- 
tnal  being  (pioia),  and  separated  from  it,  and  caoDot 
even  have  it  as  an  attribute  (t  c).  The  absolutely  one 
is  not  an  object  of  cognition  to  any  existing  thing,  nor 
can  it  be  named  ({.  c  p.  95).  But  in  contemplating  the 
emanation  of  things  from  the  one  and  their  retum  into 
it  we  arrive  at  two  words,  the  good,  and  the  one,  of 
which  the  first  is  analogical  and  positive,  the  lattrf 
negative  only  (/.  c.  p.  96).  The  absolutely  one  has 
produced  not  only  earth  and  heaven,  but  all  the  gods 
which  are  above  the  world  and  in  the  world:  it  is  the 
god  of  all  gods,  the  nnity  of  all  unities  (/.  r.  ii,  1 10\ 
Everything  which  is  perfect  strives  to  proiliice  some- 
thing else;  the  full  seeks  to  impart  its  fulness,  Still 
more  must  this  be  the  case  with  the  absolute  good, 
though  in  connection  with  that  we  must  not  conceive 
of  any  creative  power  or  energy,  for  that  would  be  to 
make  the  one  imperfect  and  not  simple,  not  fruitfal 
through  its  very  perfection  (I,  c,  p.  101).  Every  ema- 
nation is  less  perfect  than  that  from  which  it  emanates 
(fn*t.  Theol.  c.  7),  but  has  a  certain  similarity  with  it. 
and,  so  far  as  this  similarity  goes,  remains  io  it,  depart- 
ing from  it  so  far  as  it  is  unlike,  but  as  far  as  presiUc 
being  one  with  it,  and  remaining  in  it  (ibid,  31).  What 
is  produced  from  the  absolutely  one  is  produced  as 
unity,  or  of  the  nature  of  unity.  Thus  the  first  pro- 
duced things  are  independent  unities  (atiTOTiKui;  iva- 
ito).  Of  these  independent  unities  some  are  simple, 
others  more  composite.  The  nearer  the  unities  arc  to 
the  absolute  unity  the  simpler  they  are,  but  the  greater 
is  the  sphere  of  their  operation  and  their  productive 
power.  Thus  out  of  unity  there  arise  a  multitude  of 
things  which  depart  further  and  further  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  absolute  one;  and  as  the  producing  power 
diminishes,  it  introduces  more  and  more  conditions  into 
things,  while  it  diminishes  their  universality  and  sim- 
plicity. His  whole  system  of  emanations  seems,  in  fact, 
to  be  a  realization  of  the  logical  subordination  of  tdeasi 
The  simplest  ideas  which  are  contained  in  those  which 
are  composite  being  regarded  by  him  as  the  principle* 
ot  things," 

The  emanations  proceeded  in  a  curious  triadic  man- 
ner. That  'which  precedes  all  power,  and  emanate* 
immediately  from  the  primal  cause  of  all  things,  is 
limit.  Unity,  duality,  he  considered  as  identical  with 
limitation   (vipat)  and  boundlessness  (anipi'a),  and 

I  from  the  mixed  compound  of  these  two  principia  arises 
a  third,  a  compound  of  the  two — mbslanee  (as  a  smi  of 

I  genus  of  all  substances),  that  which  in  itself  is  abso- 
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lutely  an  existing  tbiiig  and  notbing  mote  {Theol.  Plat. 
Ui,  133  aq.).  Everything,  according  to  Pmclas,  con- 
laios  in  iuelf  being  (oiaia),  life  (^wq),  and  intelligence 
{voii).  The  life  is  the  centre  of  the  thing,  for  it  is 
both  an  object  of  thought  and  exists.  The  intelligence 
is  tbe  limit  of  the  thing,  for  the  intellect  (vovc)  >s  in 
that  which  is  tbe  object  of  intellect  {voijtov),  and  the 
latter  in  the  former;  but  the  iutollect  or  thought  ex- 
inls  in  tbe  thing  thought  of  objectively,  and  the  thing 
thought  of  exists  in  the  intellect  productively  (vocpuc). 
This  accordingly  is  the  first  triad — limit,  infinitude,  and 
the  compound  of  the  two.  Prudus  distinguished  the 
iliriiiiiies  (making  these  also  descend  from  unity  and 
fJKt  birth  to  triads)  into  intelligible  and  intelligent,  su- 
pernatural and  natural;  attributed  a  supernatural  effi- 
cacy to  tbe  name  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and,  like  his 
preaoceasors,  exalted  theurgy  above  philosophy.  The 
liist  triad — viz.  the  limit — Pruclus  taught,  is  the  deity 
who  advances  to  the  extreme  verge  of  the  conceivable 
from  ihe  incuuceivabic,  primal  deity,  measuring  and  de- 
fining all  things,  and  establishes  the  paternal,  concate- 
nating, and  inamaculate  race  of  gud&  Tbe  infinite  is  the 
inexhaustible  power  of  this  deity.  The  "  mixed"  is  the 
first  and  highest  world  of  gods,  which  in  a  concealed 
manner  comprehetida  everjtliing  within  itself.  Out  of 
this  first  triad  springs  the  second.  As  the  first  of  the 
unities  protluces  the  highest  existing  thing,  tbe  inter- 
mediate unity  produces  the  intermediate  existent  thing, 
in  which  there  is  something  first — unity,  divinity,  real- 
ity; something  intermediate  —  power;  and  something 
lut— the  existence  in  the  second  grade,  conceivable  life 
{yoifr^  iwq) ;  for  there  is  in  everything  which  is  the 
object  of  thought  being  (to  Avm),  life  (rb  ^qf),  and 
thought  (to  vovv).  The  third  of  the  unities,  the 
"  mixed,"  produces  the  third  triad,  in  which  tbe  intelli- 
gence or  thinking  power  (vov£)  attains  to  its  subsist- 
ence. This  thinking  power  is  the  limit  and  completion 
of  erer.-thing  which  can  be  the  object  of  thonght.  The 
first  triad  contains  the  principle  of  union ;  the  second 
of  multiplicity  and  increase  by  means  of  continuous 
motion  or  life,  for  motion  is  a  apeciea  of  life;  the  third, 
the  principle  of  the  separation  of  tbe  manifold,  and  of 
fonnation  by  means  of  limit. 

In  his  treatise  on  Providence  and  Fate,  Proclns  seeks 
to  explain  the  difference  between  the  two,  and  to  show 
that  the  second  is  subordinate  to  the  first  in  such  a 
manner  that  freedom  is  consistent  with  it.  Both  prov- 
idence and  fate  are  causes — the  first  the  cause  of  all 
good,  the  second  tbe  cause  of  all  connection  (and  con- 
nection as  cause  and  effect).  There  are  three  sorts  of 
things— aonie  whose  operation  is  as  eternal  as  their  sub- 
•tance,  otheiB  whose  substance  does  not  exist,  but  is 
perpetually  coming  into  existence,  and,  between  these, 
things  whose  substance  is  eternal,  but  whose  operation 
takes  place  in  time.  Proclus  names  these  three  kinds 
aleUeetaal,  animal,  and  corporeal.  The  last  alone  arc 
nibjected  to  fate,  which  is  identical  with  nature,  and  is 
itself  subject  to  providence,  which  is  nothing  else  than 
the  deity  himself.  The  corporeal  part  of  man  is  en- 
tirely subject  to  fate.  The  soul,  as  regards  its  sub- 
nance,  is  superior  to  fate;  as  regards  its  operation, 
sometimes  (referring  to  those  operations  which  require 
corporeal  organs  and  motions)  beneath,  sometimes  su- 
perior to  fate,  and  so  forms  the  bond  of  connection  be- 
tween intellectual  and  corporeal  existence.  Tbe  freedom 
of  tbe  soul  consists  in  its  living  according  to  virtue,  for 
this  alone  does  not  involve  servitude.  Wickedness,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  want  of  power,  and  by  it  the  soul  is 
.  subjected  to  fate,  and  is  compelled  to  serve  all  that  min- 
isters to  or  hinders  the  gratification  of  the  desires.  Pro- 
clns strongly  distinguished  the  soul  from  That  which  is 
material,  pointing  out  its  reflective  power  as  a  mark  of 
diflinence ;  the  corporeal  not  being  able  to  turn  back  in 
that  way  upon  itself,  owing  to  its  consisting  of  separa- 
ble parts.  He  founded  on  this  also  an  argument  for  the 
imnMxtality  of  the  soul  (ImL  Theol.  c.  16).  The  human 
wol  he  considered  wrapped  up  in  various  more  or  less 


dense  veils,  according  to  tbe  degree  of  perfection  at- 
tained ;  and  he  further  assumed  a  certain  sort  of  soli-  ■ 
darity  between  the  souls  of  those  who  naturally,  or  by 
certain  immutable  circumstances,  were  linked  together, 
such  as  children  and  parents,  rulers  and  subjects ;  and 
be  carried  this  doctrine  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  chil- 
dren must  naturally  participate  iu  tbeir  parents'  faults. 
Faith  alone,  he  further  held,  was  essential  to  the  attain- 
ment of  theurgy,  which,  comprising  mantic  and  super- 
natural inspiration,  is  preferable  to  all  human  wisdom; 
and  in  this  be  chiefly  diflers  from  Plolinus  (q.  v.). 
Some  of  the  topics  touched  upon  in  this  treatise  are 
carried  out  still  further  in  the  essay  on  Ten  Quetliont 
about  Providence.  In  tbe  treatise  on  the  Origin  o/£ril 
(lUpi  ri/c  Tuv  Kotiov  iftrotrraatioc),  Proclus  endeavors 
10  show  that  evil  does  not  originate  with  tiod,  or  with 
the  daemons,  or  with  matter.  Evil  is  the  consequence 
of  a  weakness,  the  absence  of  some  power.  As  with  tbe 
total  absence  of  all  power  activity  would  be  annihilated, 
there  cannot  be  any  total,  unmixed  evil.  The  good  has 
one  definite,  eternal,  universally  operating  cause— name- 
ly, God.  The  causes  of  evil  are  manifold,  indefinite, 
and  not  subject  to  rule.  Evil  has  not  an  original,  but 
only  a  derivative  existence. 

//»«  H'oris. — The  following  of  Proclus's  writings  arc 
still  extant :  (I.)  Ei'c  r^v  nXdruvoc  BioXoyiar,  in  six 
books.  (2.)  £roix«'u(ric  OtoKoyiKt)  (Inslitutio  Tlieo- 
logiea).  This  treatise  was  first  published  in  the  Latin 
translation  of  Franciscus  Patricius.  Tbe  Ureek  text, 
with  the  translation  of  Mm.  Portus,  is  appended  to  the 
edition  of  the  last-mentioned  work  (Hamb.  1618).  (3.) 
A  commentary  on  the  /  iV<(  A  Icibiadrt  of  Plato.  (4.) 
A  commentarj'  on  the  Timaut  of  Plato.  Of  this  com- 
mentary on  the  Timauf  five  books  remain,  but  tbcy 
only  treat  of  about  a  third  of  the  dialogue.  It  is  ap- 
pended to  the  first  Basle  edition  of  Plato.  (5.)  Various 
notes  on  the  noXcm'a  of  Plato,  printed  in  the  same 
edition  of  Plato  as  the  last-mentioned  work.  (6.)  A 
commentary  on  the  Parmenidei  of  Plalo,  published  in 
Stallbaum's  edition  of  that  dialogue.  (7.)  Portions  of 
a  commentary  on  the  Cratylut  of  Plato,  edited  by  Bois- 
sonade  (Leips.  1820).  (8.)  A  paraphrase  of  various  dif- 
ficult passages  in  the  Ttrp<i/3i/3Xoc  <ri>i^a£ic  of  Ptole- 
mieus:  first  publbthed,  with  a  preface,  by  Melancthon 
(Basle,  15&4).  (9.)  A  treatise  on  motion  (ITfpi  nto]- 
(J(uiq),  a  sort  of  compendium  of  the  last  five  books  of 
Aristotle's  treatise  Ilcpi  fuaucijs  <!rpoa<r(u£.  (10.) 
'YwoTVKoiats  riiv  aaTpovofinciv  ivo^tanov  (ibid. 
1620).  (11.)  iifdlpa,  frequently  appended  to  Ihe  works 
of  the  ancient  astronomers.  There  ate  also  several  sep- 
arate editions  of  it.  (12.)  A  commentary  on  the  first 
book  of  Euclid's  Elements  (attached  to  various  editions 
of  the  text  of  Euclid),  (13.)  A  commentary  on  the 
'Epya  Kdi  I'/ftipat  of  Ilesiod,  in  a  somewhat  mutilated 
form  (Tiriinttiiia  fi'c  rd  'HawSov  Ipyn  xai  ypfpat:^ 
(first  published  at  Venice  in  1637),  A  better  edition  is 
that  by  Ileinsius  (Leyden,  1603),  (14.)  Xpparoitadfia 
ypait/taTtKii,  or,  rather,  some  portions  of  it  preserved 
by  Photius  (cod,  239),  treating  of  poetry  and  the  lives 
of  various  celebrated  poets.  The  short  life  of  Homer 
which  passes  under  the  name  of  Proclus  was  probably 
taken  from  this  work,  (16,)  'ZirixttprinaTa  til  icord 
XpurTtaruiv.  The  object  of  this  work  was  to  maintain 
the  eternity  of  the  universe  against  the  Christian  doc- 
trine on  the  subject.  The  work  of  Proclns  has  not  come 
down  to  us  in  a  separate  form,  but  we  still  possess  his 
arguments  in  the  refutation  of  them  by  Joannes  Pliilo- 
ponus  (Ve  AUemitate  Mundi).  (10.)  I)e  Proridetilia 
et  Falo,  addressed  to  Tlieodorus,  a  mechanician,  (17,) 
Decern  Dubitatiouea  circa  Providentiam  (Ilfpi  rwv  lixa 
ffpiC  rffv  Ilpnvoinv avoprffiaTittv).  (18.)  lie  Malorum 
Subsiatenlia  (Mipi  r^c  rwv  Kanuiv  irTromaotiac).  This 
and  the  two  preceding  treatises  only  exist  in  the  Latin 
translation  of  Uuliclmus  de  Morbeka,  'X'hey  are  printed 
entire  by  Fabricius  in  his  BiUiotheca  Griera,  ix,  373, 
etc.  (19.)  A  little  astrological  treatise  on  the  effect  of 
eclipses,  in  a  Latin  translation.     (20.)  A  treatise  on  po- 
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etry,  also  in  a  I^lin  translation,  printett  togellier  with 
a  treatise  by  Clicerubwscus  (Paris,  ICla).  (21.)  Five 
hymns.     (22.)  Some  scholia  on  Homer. 

The  fuUowiii);  works  have  perished:  (I.)  A  commen- 
tary on  the  Pliilebus  of  I'lato  (Procl.  ia  Tim.  p.  53, 222). 
(2.)  A  commentary  on  the  Phadrua  of  I'lato  (Frocl.  L  c. 
p.  329).  (3.)  A  defence  of  the  Timaua  of  I'lato  against 
the  '\vnfj>i)(mc  of  Aristotle  (ibid.  \\  220 :  BifJ\ioi<  ttiif 
iKldiDtioi  oUa  riJv  irpuc  Tov  Tiftatov  ' Apurrorikovt 
ivTippqaKut'  iwiaKt^dC  iroiovftivuiv).  (■!.)  Kaiopn- 
KoQ  ratv  coyfiuTtitv  tov  nX«rwroc,  against  Dumninus 
(.Siiiil.  8.  V.  So/tflvoc).  (5.)  A  commenury  on  the 
TAealelut  of  Plato  (Marinua,  /.  c  cap.  ulu).  (0.)  No/ioi, 
a  commentary  apparently  on  the  /mvs  of  Plato  (ProcL 
in  Tim.  p.  178).  (7.)  Notes  on  the  'Et-veiiffC  "t  I'loti- 
nus.  (8.)  .Mtjrpuaci)  jSi/JXof,  on  the  mother  of  the 
gods  (Snid.  s.  v.  npOK\.).  (9.)  Ei'c  T7)»'  'Op^twc  3io- 
\oyiay  (Suid.  /.  c;  Marin,  c,  27).  (10.)  ITtpi  ri  Xoyia, 
in  ten  Imoks  (Suid.  Marin,  c.  26).  (II.)  A  commen- 
tary on  Homer  (Suid.).  (12.)  Il(f>i  riiv  irap"  'O/iqpy 
itiiv  (ibid.).  (13.)  £tifi0(i>vi'a  'OppitDS,  Hv^aropoti 
Koi  nXarwyoc  (Suid.  Marin,  c  22).  ( 1 4.)  On  the  three 
ivaht  voijrat— namely,  oAi/^cia,  KaWovii,  and  <ni/i- 
fiiTpitt  (Procl.  in  Polit.  p.  433).  (15.)  Ei'f  rov  Xoyov 
Tijc  ^lon'/inc  B'fpi  ri/c  riiv  caKuv  in'ofrraffciKC.  (10.) 
H(pi  dywyijc,  on  the  theurgic  discipline,  in  two  books 
(Suiil.).     (17.)  Various  hymns  and  epigrams. 

There  is  no  complete  edition  of  the  extant  works  of 
Proclus.  The  edition  of  Cousin  (Paris,  1820-27,  6  vols. 
8 vo)  contains  the  treatises  on  Pforidettce  and  /*«/?,  on  the 
Ten  Doubtt  about  Proriilencf,  and  on  the  Sature  of  Evil, 
the  commentary  on  the  Alcibiailet,  and  the  commen- 
tary on  the  ParmmiJes,  This  learned  Frenchman  has 
since  brought  out  Prodi  Philot.  Plahmici  opera  inaUta 
(Paris,  1804).  There  are  English  translations  of  the 
commeutarios  on  the  Timau»,  the  six  books  on  the 
Tieoloiy  of  Plato,  the  commentaries  on  the  first  book 
of  Kudiil,  and  the  Theological  J'.lemenia,  and  the  five 
J/i/miif,  by  Thomas  Taylor.  See  Fabricius,  BibL  Orrtc. 
ix,  303-445:  Brucker,  J/itloria  Crilica  Philotop/iia;  ii, 
319-330;  Teuncmaim,  Crac.hirhle  der  Philosophie,  vol. 
vi:  Kitter,  Geschichte  tier  Philosophie,  bk.  xiii,  c.  3,  vol. 
iv,  099,  etc. ;  Dr.  Burigny,  Life  of  Proclut,  in  ilemoiie 
nf  the  Acwkmy  of  Jmcriptioiu,  vol.  .xxxi;  Marinus, 
I'lVii  Prodi  ((Jr.  aiut  Lat.  ed.  by  Fabricius  ( llamb.  1740, 
4to];  ed.  by  Boissonade  [Lcijis.  1J)I4,  8vo]);  Baur, 
Chritll.  Jahrhiicher  (Tubing.  1840,  p.  29-72);  Cud- 
worth,  InlelL  Uiiicene  (sec  Inilex);  Hunt,  Pauiheitm, 
p.  117  sq. ;  Le>vc9,  Jlitl.  of  Philot.  vol.  ii ;  .Simon,  Ecole 
Alex,  vol.  ii;  Tcnnemann,  Man.  of  Philot.  p.  190  sq.; 
(iibbon,  Dedtne  and  Fall,  c.  xx,  §  12;  Haae,  Ch.  lli»t. 
p. 48 etc.:  Ueberweg,  llist.ofJ'hilos.i,2bi-15S;  Smith, 
J)irJ.  of  Greek  and  Uoman  Bioy.  and  Mt/fhol.  s.  v.  (from 
which  a  part  of  the  above  has  been  taken);  Kingslev, 
Alexatidiia,  p.  110-124, 128;  Alzog,  Patrol.  §  67;  Noii- 
rtsson,  Peitsies  //umaiiien,  p.  101  sf|. 

Proclus,  St.,  an  Eastern  ecclesiastic  of  the  5th 
century.  He  was  at  a  very  early  age  ap|>oinled  reader 
in  the  church  at  Constanthinple.  He  was  also  engaged 
as  secretary  or  amanuensis  to  Si.  Cliryanslom,  and  was 
employed  in  a  similar  capacity  by  Attiriis  (who  suc- 
ceeded Arsacius  as  patriarch  of  Constantinople),  by 
whom  he  was  invested  successively  with  the  orders  of 
deacon  and  presbyter.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
bishop  of  Cyzicus  by  .Sininnius,  the  successor  of  Atticus, 
but  did  not  exercise  the  functions  of  his  office,  the  peo- 
ple of  Cyzicus  choosing  another  in  his  place.  On  the 
death  of  Sisinnius  (.\.I).  427)  there  was  a  general  ex- 
pression of  feeling  in  favor  of  I'mohis  as  his  successor, 
but  Nestorius  was  appointed.  Prochis  contended  zeal- 
ously against  the  heresies  which  the  latter  strove  to  in- 
troduce into  the  Church,  combating  them  even  in  a  ser- 
mon preached  before  Nestorius  himself.  On  the  deposi- 
tion of  Nestorins,  Proclus  was  again  proposed  as  his 
successor;  bnt  his  elevation  was  again  opposed,  though 
on  what  grounds  does  not  appear  very  clearly  ascer- 
tained.    But  on  the  death  oDiaximianus,  who  was  ap- 


pointed instead,  Proclus  was  at  last  created  paltiiick. 
In  A.D.  438  Proclus  gained  a  great  deal  of  honor  bf 
having  the  body  ofSUChryaoiitom  brought  to  Onistui- 
tiuople.  There  is  still  extant  a  fragment  of  a  Latiu 
translation  of  a  eulogy  on  St.  Cbrysustom,  by  Prudio, 
delivered  probably  about  this  time.  It  was  iu  the  limt 
of  Proclus  that  the  custom  of  chanting  the  Trisagiut 
was  introduced  into  the  Church,  While  in  office,  Vto- 
clus  conducted  himself  with  great  prudence  and  miU- 
ness.  For  further  details  respecting  his  eccksiastinl 
career,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Tillemoni's  JJemtim 
I  Kcdesiattiquet  (xiv,  704-718).  His  extant  writinpi 
;  are  enumerated  by  Fabricius  (B.  G.  ix,  505-512).  (Hie 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  letteia  (Ilcpi  viffrwci 
was  written  in  A.I).  435,  when  the  bisbopa  of  Anne- 
nia  applied  to  him  for  his  opinion  on  certain  proposi- 
tions which  had  been  disseminated  in  their  diocoin. 
and  were  attributed  to  Theodonis  of  Mopmieiitia.  The 
discussion  that  ensued  with  respect  to  these  prop<si- 
tions  made  a  considerable  stir  in  the  East.  Proclus  he- 
stowed  a  great  deal  of  pains  upon  his  style,  which  is 
terse  and  sententious,  but  is  crowded  with  antitb(sc« 
and  rhetorical  points,  and  betrays  a  labored  endeavor  to 
reiterate  the  same  sentiment  in  every  possible  vatieir 
of  form.  From  the  quotations  of  subsequent  authors,  it 
appears  that  several  of  the  writings  of  Proclus  arc  lost. 
The  Platonic  Theology  of  Proclus  Diadoclius  has  some- 
times been  erroneously  described  as  a  theological  vurk 
of  St.  Proclus.  The  24  th  of  October  is  the  day  conse- 
crated to  the  memory  of  St.  Proclus  by  the  (irw* 
Church.— Smith,  IHel.  ofGr.  and  Rom,  Jiiog.  and  itf- 
IhoL  8.  v.  Sec  Neander,  Ch.  Ilitt.  ii,  49G  sq.;  I!id.lfc. 
IJitl.  of  the  Papacy,  i,  ICO  sq..  170  sq. 

Proconsul.  The  (Jreck  word  d»«&i')r«rt>c.  <<« 
which  this  is  the  true  equivalent,  is  rendcretl  uniformlv 
"  deputy"  in  the  A.  V.  of  Acts  xiii,  7, 8, 12 ;  xix,  Sfi,  awl 
the  derived  verb  av^warfvio  in  Acts  xviii,  12  is  tni»- 
I  late<l  "to  be  deputy."  At  the  division  of  the  Koaun 
provinces  by  Augustus,  in  the  year  RC.  27.  into  senato- 
rial and  imperial,  the  emperor  assigned  to  the  senate 
such  iwrtions  of  territory  as  were  peaceable  and  conM 
be  lieM  without  force  of  arms  (Sueton.  Oct.  47;  Strain, 
xvii,  840 ;  Dio  Cass,  liii,  I2'i,  an  arrangement  which  ir- 
mained  with  frequent  alterations  till  the  3d  oeniuiA. 
Over  these  senatorial  provinces  the  senate  ap|iuiitted  br 
lot  yearly  an  officer  who  was  called  "  pructmsul"  (il>iil. 
13),  who  excrciscil  purely  civil  functions,  had  no  po«et 
over  life  and  death,  and  was  attended  by  one  or  moir 
legates  (ibid.  14).  He  was  neither  girt  with  the  swonl 
nor  wore  the  military  dress  (ibid.  13).  He  was  cboien 
out  of  the  body  of  the  senate ;  and  it  was  customari'. 
when  any  one's  considatc  expired,  to  send  him  as  a  pro- 
consul into  some  province.  lie  enjoyed  the  same  hunur 
with  the  consuls,  but  was  allowed  only  six  licton  with 
the  fasces  before  him.  Such  provinces  were  in  cooso- 
qncncc  called  "proconsular."  With  the  cxci'ptinn  of 
Africa  and  Asia,  which  were  assigned  to  men  who  hail 
passed  the  office  of  consul,  the  seiuitorial  province s  were 
given  to  those  who  had  been  pnetors,  and  were  divided 
by  lot  each  year  among  those  who  had  held  this  office 
Ii  vc  years  previously.  Their  term  of  office  was  one  year. 
The  proconsuls  decided  cases  of  equity  and  justice, 
either  privately  in  their  palaces,  where  they  leceii-ed 
petitions,  heard  complaints,  and  granted  writs  under 
their  seals;  or  publicly  in  the  common  hall,  with  the 
formalities  generally  obsened  in  the  courts  at  Ronie. 
These  duties  were,  however,  more  frequently  delegitni 
to  their  assessors,  or  other  judges  of  their  own  appoint- 
ment. As  the  proconsuls  had  also  the  direction  of  jus- 
tice, of  war,  and  of  the  revenues,  these  departments  were 
administered  hy  their  lieutenants,  or  Irf/ati,  who  wnv 
usually  nominated  by  the  senate.  The  expense  of  their 
journeys  to  and  from  their  provinces  was  defrayed  br 
the  public.  Livy  (viii  and  xxvi)  mentions  two  other 
classes  of  proconsuls — those  who,  being  consids,  had 
their  office  continued  beyond  the  time  appointed  by 
law)  and  those  who,  being  previously  in  a  private  sta- 
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(ion,  were  invested  with  tbU  honor,  either  fur  the  gor- 
enitneut  of  provinces  or  to  commaud  in  war.  Some 
were  created  proconsub  by  the  senate  without  being 
ippoiuted  to  any  province,  merely  to  comnund  in  the 
•nny,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  military  discipline ; 
others  were  allowed  to  enter  upon  their  proconsular 
office  before  being  admitted  to  the  consulship,  but  hav- 
ing that  honor  in  reserve.  See  Smith,  Ifict.  of  (Jr. 
imd  Rum,  A  tttig.  s.  v. 

Among  the  senatorial  provinces  in  the  first  arrange- 
ment by  Augustus  were  Cyprus,  Achaia,  and  Asia  with- 
in the  ilalys  and  Taurus  (Strabo,  xvii,  840).  The  tint 
<nd  bst  of  these  are  alluded  to  in  Acts  xiii,  7,  8,  12; 
xix,  38,  OS  under  the  government  of  proconsuls.  Achaia 
became  an  imperial  province  in  the  second  year  of 
Tiberius,  A.D.  16,  and  was  governed  by  a  procurator 
fl'acit.  A  m.  i,  76),  but  was  restored  to  the  senate  by 
Claudius  (Sueton.  Claud.  2d),  and  therefore  Gallio,  be- 
fot*  whom  St.  Paul  was  brought,  is  rightly  termed 
"proconsul"  in  Acta  xviii,  12.  See  Ualuo.  Cyprus 
tiso,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  was  first  made  an  impe- 
rial province  (Dio  Cass,  liii,  12),  but  five  years  aflcr- 
waids  (B.C  2*2)  it  was  given  to  the  senate,  and  is  rcck- 
nned  by  Strabo  (xvii,  840)  ninth  among  the  provinces 
of  the  people  governed  by  trrpanj-foi,  as  Achaia  is  the 
seventh.  These  OTpartiyoi,  or  proprators,  bad  the  title 
of  proconsul.  Cyprus  and  Narbonese  Gaul  were  given 
10  the  senate  in  exchange  for  Dalmatia,  and  thus,  says 
Dio  Casaiua  (liv,  4),  proconsuls  {av^virarot)  began  to 
be  sent  to  those  nations.  In  Biickh's  Corjiua  Intcrip- 
Immm,  Ko.  2631,  is  the  following  relating  to  Cyprus: 
i;  jriiXif  KuivTov  "loiXiov  Kupdov  aviiiraTop  ayvilat. 
This  Qiiinlus  Julius  Cordus  appears  to  have  been  pro- 
consul of  Cyprus  before  the  twelfth  year  of  Claudius. 
He  is  mentioned  in  the  next  inscription  (No.  2632)  as 
the  predecessor  of  another  proconsul,  Lucius  Annius 
Oassus.  The  date  of  this  last  inscription  is  the  twelfth 
rear  of  Claudius,  A.D.  52.  The  name  of  another  pro- 
consul of  Cyprus  in  the  time  of  Claudius  occurs  on  a 
copper  coin,  of  which  an  engraving  is  given  under  Cy- 
raus.  A  coin  of  Ephesus  (q.  v.)  illustrates  the  usage 
of  the  word  avdO-Karot  in  Acts  xix,  38.— Smith ;  Kitto. 

Procop,  AsnBBW  (also  known  as  Procop  the  great- 
er, the  elder,  or  Me  holj/,  or  the  tharen,  in  allusion  to  his 
having  recci\-ed  the  tonsure  in  early  life),  was  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  Hussite  leaders,  and  ranks  only  sec- 
ond to  Ziskn,  whose  successor  he  was  among  the  Ta- 
boritcs.  l*racop  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  towards  the 
dose  of  the  14th  centunr.  tie  owed  his  education  to 
«n  uncle,  a  nobleman  of  Prague.  After  having  trav- 
elled for  some  years  through  France  and  Spain,  Procop 
retumc<l  to  his  native  country  just  as  the  religions  wars 
were  breaking  oilt.  He  had  taken  holy  orders,  but  in- 
stead of  entering  the  ministry  he  joined  the  ranks  of 
the  insurgent  Hussites,  and,  by  his  military  genius,  rap- 
idly rose  to  the  first  rank.  In  1424  Ziska  died,  and  the 
Taborilea  elected  Procop  as  their  leader.  Palacky,  in 
comparing  the  two  great  Hussites,  says  of  Procop  that 
if  he  did  not  equal  Ziska  in  warlike  ability,  he  sur- 
passed his  pre<Iecessor  in  mind  and  political  farsighted- 
ness. Procop's  history  from  this  time  till  1427  presents 
an  almost  unbroken  series  of  daring  attacks  upon  the 
AoMrions.  At  the  same  time,  a  larger  body  of  Tabor- 
ites,  who  called  themselves  Orphans,  and  had  been 
oTcminning  Lausilz  and  had  burned  Lauban,  under  the 
Icailership  of  a  man  subsequently  known  as  Procop  the 
lesser  (or  younger),  now,  in  concert  with  the  more  dUtin- 
iniishe<l  Pmrop,  attacked  Silesia,  and  took  part  in  those 
inlental  feuds  of  the  Hussite  factions  by  which  Bohe- 
mia was  almost  wholly  ruined.  The  threatened  ap- 
proach of  three  German  armies,  which  had  been  levied 
by  the  neighboring  states  to  carry  on  an  exterminating 
cmsa<le  against  the  heretics,  was  alone  able  to  restore 
mianimily  to  the  divided  Hiissiles,who,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  two  Procop*,  offered  a  desperate  and  suc- 
remfal  resistance  to  the  larger  numbers  of  the  Germans, 
•obsequently  pursuing  their  enemies  with  fire  and  sword 


through  Silesia,  Moravia,  and  Hungary  as  far  as  Pres- 
burg.  In  1429  Procop  made  inroads  into  the  German 
states  as  far  as  Magdeburg,  and  returned  to  Bohemia 
laden  with  spoil,  and  followed  by  a  numerous  band  of 
captive  nobles  and  knights;  and  in  the  following  year, 
at  the  head  of  50,000  men-at-arms,  and  half  as  many 
horsemen,  he  again  broke  into  Misnia,  Franconia,  and 
Bavaria,  and  after  having  burned  100  castles  and  towns, 
destroyed  1400  villages  and  hamlets,  and  carried  olT 
a  vast  amount  of  treasure,  turned  bis  arms  against  Mo- 
ravia and  Silesia.  The  emperor  Sigismund  at  this  crisis 
otfered  to  treat  with  him,  but  the  imperial  demand,  that 
the  Hussites  should  submit  to  the  decision  of  a  council, 
afforded  Procop  a  pretext  for  breaking  off  all  negotia- 
tions with  the  imperial  court.  A  second  German  cru- 
sading array  now  advanced  in  1481,  but  was  thorough- 
ly defeated  at  Ricsenburg.  These  successes,  which  were 
followed  by  others  of  nearly  equal  importance  in  Silesia, 
Hungar}',  and  Saxony,  where  the  princes  had  to  pur- 
chase peace  at  the  hands  of  the  two  Procops  on  humil- 
iating terms,  induced  the  Council  of  Basle  to  propose  a 
meeting  between  the  Hussite  leaders  and  ten  learned 
Catholic  doctors.  The  meeting  lasted  fifty  days,  but 
was  productive  of  no  good  result.  Procop  himself  went 
before  that  learned  bodj-,  and  defended,  with  much 
spirit,  the  creed  of  his  parly.  But  failing  to  receive 
such  treatment  as  he  felt  himself  entitled  to,  lie  finally 
refused  further  to  attend  the  council,  and  relumed  to 
Bohemia,  where,  combining  his  forces  with  those  of 
Procop  the  lesser,  he  laid  siege  to  Pilsen.  The  Calix- 
tines,  who  came  here  in  force,  had  offended  Procop  by 
the  peace  treaty  they  had  made  with  a  dch gallon  of 
the  Council  of  Basle.  The  council,  on  this,  passed  an 
act  known  as  the  Basle  Compact,  by  which  the  Hussites 
were  allowed  the  use  of  the  cup  in  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  the  Bohemians  were  designated  by  the  title  of  the 
f'ir$t  Sotu  nfihe  Catholic  Church.  The  Taborilcs  and 
Orphans,  under  the  leadership  of  the  two  Procops,  re- 
fused, however,  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  pope, 
and  hence  dissensions  arose  between  them  and  the  more 
moderate  of  the  Hussites.  After  many  lesser  encoun- 
ters between  these  factions,  a  decisive  battle  was  fought 
near  Lipau  in  1434,  in  which  Procop  was  induced,  by 
a  fehit  of  the  enemy,  to  leave  his  intrenchments.  His 
followers  at  first  fought  desperately  against  the  troops 
of  the  Bohemian  nobles,  who  were  commanded  by  Mein- 
hard  of  Neuhaus ;  but  at  length,  under  the  iiiUiience  of 
a  sudden  panic,  they  gave  way,  and  took  to  flight.  Pro- 
cop, after  vainly  striving  to  re-form  their  broken  lines, 
threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  was 
killed.  Procop  the  lesser,  following  in  his  rteps,  was 
also  slain,  and  with  these  two  brave  Hussite  leaders 
the  cause  of  the  Taborites  perished. — Chambers,  s.  v. 
Milman  says,  "with  Procop  fell  Ihe  military  glorj',  llie 
religious  inflexibility,  of  Bohemia."  See  Gillelt.  Life 
and  Timet  of  John  lluit.  vol.  ii,  ch.  xvii  sq. ;  Lthin  in 
Procop  (Prague,  1789) ;  Milman,  //<>/.  of  Latin  C/irit- 
tianity,  vii,  545-568;  Palacky,  O'esch.  roit  EOhmen,  iii, 
91  sq. 

Procop  the  Younger.    See  Procop,  Axdhew. 

Procopius  OF  C.CSAREA,  a  noted  character  in  the 
histori'  of  the  East  in  the  6th  century-,  is  especially  dis- 
tinguished as  the  writer  of  a  history  in  which  he  dwells 
at  large  on  the  ecclesiastical  condition  of  the  periods  of 
which  he  treats.  He  was  born  at  Ciesarea,  in  Palestine, 
about  the  end  of  the  5th  or  beginning  of  the  6ih  centu-  , 
ry.  After  studying  rhetoric  in  his  native  countrv',  he 
went  to  Constantinople,  where  he  gave  lessons  in  rhet- 
oric, and  appears  to  have  been  also  a  lawyer.  His  rep- 
utation for  learning  and  abilit}'  reached  the  court ;  and 
the  emperor  Justin  the  elder,  in  the  Inst  year  of  his 
reign.  ap|)ointed  him  assessor  (nvfKa^tfpot)  to  Belisa- 
rius,  who  was  about  that  time  sent  as  governor  to  Dara, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Armenia.  Procopius  aftemards  ac- 
companied that  commander  in  bis  first  war  against  the 
Persians  (530),  afterwards  in  that  against  the  Vandals  iu 
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Africa  (533-635),  uid  lastly  against  the  Goths  in  Italy 
(536-539).  During  these  campaigns  he  appears  to  have 
rendered  himself  very  useful  by  his  ability  and  ac- 
tivity, and  to  have  bieen  intrusted  by  Belisarius  with 
important  commissions  connected  with  the  service  of 
the  army.  In  his  capacity  of  assessor,  he  was  the  gen- 
eral's legal  adviser,  and  he  was  also  his  private  secre- 
tary. In  538  he  assisted  Antonina,  the  wife  of  Belisa- 
rius, in  raising  troops  in  Campauis,  and  in  sending  some 
by  sea  to  Rome,  which  was  then  besieged.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Constantinople,  about  540,  the  emperor  Justinian 
made  him  a  senator,  as  a  reward  fur  his  services.  In 
662  he  was  made  prefect  of  Constantinople,  unless  per- 
haps it  was  another  of  the  name  who  obtained  this  dig- 
nity in  that  year.  He  died  in  that  city  at  an  advanced 
age,  but  the  precise  year  of  his  death  is  not  ascertained. 
It  was  during  his  extensive  travels  that  be  gathered 
the  materials  fur  the  Uittory  of  hit  Own  Timet  (in  eight 
books),  translated  into  Latin  by  Claude  Mattret,  a  Jes- 
uit, under  the  tiile  Procojni  Catariensii  Hiloriarum 
tut  Temporit  Libi-i  Oclo  (Paris,  1662,  ful.:  with  the 
Greek  te.Kt  in  English,  Ixind.  1653,  ful.).  His  descrip- 
tions of  the  manners  of  the  various  barbarous  nations 
which  invaded  the  Roman  empire  are  vivid  and  inter- 
esting. The  Hrst  two  books  of  his  history  concern  the 
Persian  wars.  He  begins  his  narrative  with  the  death  ' 
of  Arcadius,  and  briefly  relates  the  wars  between  the 
Romans  and  Persians  under  Theodosius  the  yonnger, 
Anastasius,  and  Justinus,  and  lastly  Justinian.  As  he 
comes  down  to  contemporary  times,  his  history  is  more 
diffuse.  He  closes  with  the  twenty -third  year  of  Jus- 
tinian's reign  (A.D.  550).  Books  iii  and  iv  treat  of  the 
wars  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  and  the  reconquest  of  that 
province  by  Belisarius.  The  5th,  6th,  and  7th  books 
are  concerned  with  the  history  of  the  Gothic  kingdom 
in  Italy  founded  by  Theodoric,  and  the  expedition  of 
Belisarius  against  Totilas.  The  8th  book  is  of  a  mixed 
character ;  it  resumes  the  account  of  the  Persian  wars, 
then  speaks  of  the  affairs  of  the  Roman  empire  in  other 
quarters — in  Africa,  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  Thrace  — 
and  at  last  resumes  the  narrative  of  the  Gothic  war 
in  Italy,  the  expedition  of  Narses,  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Tela,  and  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Gothic  knig- 
dom. — Engtiih  Ci/ctop.  s.  v.  As  a  historian,  Procopius 
took  Herodotus  for  his  pattern,  and  even  resembles  his 
master's  fatalism  in  the  material  conception  of  his- 
tory. Procopius  assumes  the  role  of  a  sceptic,  and  as 
such  regards  himself  as  above  all  positive  religion  and 
dogmatic  disputes.  On  account  of  the  cold,  unsympa- 
thetic manner  in  which  he  writes  of  Christianity,  some 
have  not  believed  him  a  Christian,  but  a  deist,  Jew,  or 
even  a  heathen.  He  was,  however,  at  least  in  outward 
confession,  a  Christian,  as  appears  from  his  second  work, 
Ufpi  Knaftaruv,  De  yEdificiit,  which  contains  a  history 
of  all  churches,  convents,  and  other  public  buildings 
reared  under  Justinian  at  the  public  expense  in  the 
Roman  empire.  Another  of  his  writings,  entitled  'A  vr'c- 
iora,  or  Secret  Uittory,  in  thirty  chapters,  is  a  sort  of 
complement  to  the  books  J)e  Jiellia.  Justinian  and 
Theodora  are  here  painted  in  the  darkest  colors,  Pro- 
copius says  that  he  wrote  it  because  in  his  first  work 
he  could  not,  through  fear  of  torture  and  death,  speak 
of  living  persons  as  they  deserved.  Some  grossly  ob- 
scene passages  concerning  Theodora,  who  was  evidently 
a  very  bad  woman,  have  been  expunged  in  most  edi- 
tions. There  seems  little  doubt  that  Procopius  is  the 
author  of  the  work.  The  Paris  edition  of  Procopius, 
already  quoted,  is  enriched  with  copious  historical  notes, 
prefaces,  and  an  index.  The  works  of  Procopius,  with 
valuable  notes,  are  included  in  the  Bonn  edition  of  the 
Byzantine  historians  (1833-38,  3  vols.  8vo),  which  is. 
of  course,  the  best.  See  Fabricius,  Hibl.  Oraca,  vii, 
565  sq.;  Hanke,  i)e. fcnp/or.  fl;/2.  p.  145  sq.j  TuefTel,  in 
Schmidt's  AUgem.  Zeiitchrift  fiir  Gench.  viii,  38-79; 
Herzog.  Rfnl-  F.atyklnp.  s.  v. ;  .Smith,  Diet,  of  dr.  and 
Horn.  Hixig.  and  Mythol.  s.  v. ;  Piper,  Mon.  Theol.  §  204 : 
Dahn,  Procnpiut  r.  Cietarea  (Bcrl.  1865), 


Procopins  of  G.uca,  a  very  rcspectaUe  Gnek 
sophist  of  the  6th  century,  and  the  first  who  sufTncd 
martyrdom  in  Palestine,  under  the  reign  of  DiocletitD. 
The  precise  time  of  his  birth  or  death  is  not  recorded. 
lie  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Octoteuch  (ed.  C.  Qsd- 
ser,  Tigur.  1555,  fuL),  the  books  of  Kings,  the  Chroni- 
cles (ed.  J.  Meursius,  Lngd.  Bat  1620, 4t«),  Isaiah  (cd.  J. 
Curterius,  Paris,  1580,  fol.),  etc,  and  opened  among  ih« 
Greeks  the  list  of  the  Catenic  writers.  See  Moshpim, 
Kcdei.  hilt.  (Index  in  voL  iii) ;  Alzog,  Patrologie,  5  76. 

Procopius,  Filedrich  P.,  a  Roman  Catholic  mo- 
nastic noted  especially  fur  his  valuable  coniributiomto 
Christian  song,  was  born  in  the  year  1608,  of  Prutettant 
parents,  at  Templin,  in  Brandenburg.  At  a  very  early 
age  be  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  whto 
eighteen  years  old  he  entered  the  Order  of  the  Capu- 
chins of  the  Austro-Bohemian  province.  Having  ctioi- 
pletcd  his  studies,  he  visited  many  cities  as  a  preacher 
and  missionary.  He  soon  became  known  as  a  famuus 
pulpit  orator,  but  more  so  by  his  poetical  produciiuiit. 
which  gave  him  the  name  of  "Catholic  lleisterginger." 
Procopius  died  at  Linz  in  1680.  He  wrote,  Der  Oroa- 
WunierthSligen  Mutter  Collet  Mariae  HUIJ" Lob-Gaa>s 
\  Passow,  1659) : — llerlzen-Freud  und  Seelen-Trost  (iUA 
1660,1661): — Muriate  Cimcianotorium  rythmo-iMlodi- 
cum  (2d  ed.  Salzburg,  1667),  a  collection  of  sermons  on 
St.  Mary: — Triemale  Domimcate  primum  (ibid.  1676), 
sermons  for  the  Christian  year :  —  Catec/iitmaU  (ibiJ. 
1674).  Cump.  Bernardus  a  Bononia,  Bibliolheca  Script. 
Ciipttciuorum,  p.  217-219;  BrUhl,  Getchichle  der  Ultra- 
tur  det  KulhoL  DeuttchUindt,  p.  20  sq. ;  Kehrein,  Ge- 
tchichle der  KathoL  Kanzelberedtamkeit  der  /}euttcket 
(Regensburg,  1843),  vol.  i,  §  36 ;  Schletterer,  Ceberticht- 
ticAe  Dartlellung  der  Getchichle  der  kirchlicken  Oicil- 
ung  u.  geitllichen  Mutik  (Nordlingen,  186G),  p.  217  sq.: 
and  the  notice  of  the  latter  work  in  Hauck's  TkeuU'g. 
Jahretbericht,  ii,  1866,  p.  191  sq.     (R  P.) 

Procopovltach.     See  Pbokoi-ovitcii. 

Procraatlnatioii,  the  postponement,  of  a  matter 
from  one  day  to  another;  according  to  the  maxim  of 
the  lazy  and  of  the  men  of  pleasure,  "Sena  in  crasii- 
num  (diem  or  tempus)."  Generally,  in  such  cases,  time 
wears  on,  and  things  are  not  done,  at  least  not  in  the 
right  time  or  in  the  right  way :  "  Cras,  eras  et  semper 
eras,  et  sic  dilabitur  stas."  The  system  of  procraxtina- 
tion,  therefore,  is  to  be  commended  in  no  respect;  bnt 
least  of  all  in  moral,  or,  better,  religious  matters.  Kv- 
ery  day  lost  in  our  moral  amendment  is  an  irreparaUe 
loss,  a  loss  for  eternity,  as  leformalion  becomes  the  m«e 
difficult  the  more  it  is  delayed. 

Proctor  (formed  by  a  contraction  from  the  Latin 
procurator)  designates  an  officer  commissioned  to  take 
care  of  another  person's  cause  in  ecclesiastical  canrt.s  in 
the  stead  of  the  party  whom  he  represents.  It  corre- 
sponds to  attorney  or  solicitor  in  the  other  courts.  In 
the  Church  of  Rome  there  are  extra-proctor^  a  diss 
who  settle  in  the  name  of  another  a  l^al  business  of 
no  litigious  character;  a  more  accurate  title  is  man- 
datary. The  title  of  proctor  baa  been  preserved  only 
in  some  kinds  of  procurations  concerning  eccleaastical 
affairs.  These  proctors  may  act  instead  of,  I,  Bridt 
and  bi-idegroom  for  the  conclusion  of  the  betrothaL  For 
not  only  the  act-s  which  prepare  the  betrothal  (tracla- 
lut  tponsalitii),  and  the  suit  {pactum  de  iaeuadi*  tpoe- 
talilmt),  which,  after  its  acceptation,  takes  the  latvful 
nature  of  a  betrothal,  but  the  betrothal  itself,  or  the 
actual  contract  about  the  future  matrimony,  can  be  per- 
formed by  the  parties  either  in  person  or  by  procma- 
tion  (tpottialia  per  proairatorem).  Only  the  proctor 
must  have  special  powers  for  the  conclusion  of  a  pmm- 
isc  of  marriage  with  a  determined  person  (Jr.  34,  IHg. 
f>e  Hit.  Rtipt.  xxiii,  2).  2.  Either  parly  at  the  marringe- 
aet  itself  (inati-imonium  per  procuratorem).  Should  the 
powers  given  to  the  mandatary  have  been  recallnl  be- 
fore the  copulation,  the  marriage -act  would  be  void, 
even  if  the  proctor  at  that  time  bad  no  knowledge  of 
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the  reTOcalion.  The  mandatary  must  be  present  iu 
persuu,  and  cauiiot  be  represented  by  a  substitute  (Sext. 
c  9,  ZV  Procur.  i,  19);  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
thus  united  must  afterwards  give  their  consent  iu  per- 
wn.  These  dispositions  of  canon  law  are  preserved 
in  the  Austrian  and  Bavarian  legislation,  Protestant 
matrimonial  law  rejects  marriage  by  procuration,  but 
idmits  an  exception  in  favor  of  royal  persons.  3.  Uod- 
falhm  and  godmothers,  in  baptisms  or  confirmation, 
may,  if  sicli  or  otherwise  prevented,  choose  third  per- 
sons fur  their  representatives  at  the  holy  ceremony 
(procurator  palrini).  As,  according  to  the  decision  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  the  person  to  be  baptized  must 
have  a  godfather  and  a  godmother  (unus  e<  una),  each 
of  the  parties  can  make  choice  of  a  substitute,  either 
male  or  female,  but  both  mandataries  cannot  belong  to 
the  same  sex.  The  real  godfather,  nut  his  representa- 
tive, contracts  in  this  case  the  cognatio  spirilualit,  and 
the  prohibition  of  marriage  founded  on  it  {Vuclar,  S. 
Conjr.  Co»e.  TriJ.  May  16,  1630,  Aug.  23  and  Sept.  1, 
1721).  4.  Abeait  dtclort,  if  they  can  sufficiently  jus- 
tify their  absence,  and  are  prepared  to  swear  to  it  (c.  42, 
§  1,  X,  £)«  Ekcl.  i,  6),  cannot  declare  their  vote  by  writ- 
ing, but  may  give  their  mandate  to  a  colleague.  Eccle- 
siastics are  prohibited  from  being  proctors  in  strictly  sec- 
ular affairs.  In  the  English  ecclesiastical  constitution, 
proctors  are  those  clergA'men  who  are  chosen  iu  each 
diocese  to  represent  their  brethren  in  convocation. 

In  the  universities  the  name  refers  to  those  officer;: 
who,  as  representatives  of  the  whole  body  uf  masters  of 
arts,  maintain  the  discipline  of  the  university.  The 
proctors  are  chosen  out  of  the  several  colleges  by  turn. 
The  pro-proctors  are  the  deputies  of  the  proctors. 

Proctor,  David  C,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  war 
bora  in  New  Hampshire  in  1792.  He  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  in  1818,  studied 
divinity  in  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Mass., 
was  licensed  by  a  Congregational  association,  and  in 
1822  was  ordained  by  a  Congregational  council,  and 
went  West  under  the  auspices  of  the  Connecticut  Home 
Missionary  Society.  His  first  field  of  labor  was  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. :  subsequently  he  moved  to  Kentucky,  and 
took  charge  of  the  Church  in  Springfield  and  Lebanon. 
In  1826  he  was  temporarily  called  to  the  presidency  of 
Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky.,after  which  he  was  with- 
out charge  for  a  number  of  years.  He  died  Jan.  18, 
1865.  Mr.  Proctor  was  an  able  preacher,  and  had  con- 
nderaUe  reputation  as  a  scholar.  See  Wilson,  Pretb. 
Hilt.  Almanac,  1866,  p.  167.     (J.  L.  S.) 

ProCTiration.  Different  meanings  have  been  ap- 
plied to  this  word.  1.  An  entertainment  given  to  the 
archdeacon  with  provision  for  seven  horses  and  six  men. 
2.  An  equivalent  in  money;  according  to  Lyiidwood, 
It.  6d.  to  the  archdeacon  and  Is.  to  each  of  the  other 
six  at  hia  visitation,  to  commute  fur  the  provision  or 
entertainment  which  was  formerly  expected  to  be  pro- 
vided at  the  time  of  visitation.  3.  An  entertainment 
made  at  a  visitation  for  a  bishop.  In  1336  a  money 
composition  was  permitted  to  be  offered  by  pope  Bene- 
dict XII,  but  only  one  procuration  could  be  demanded 
if  several  churches  were  visited  in  one  day.  The 
amount  varied  in  different  countries.  In  England  an 
archbishop  received  220  turons,  a  bishop  150,  an  arch- 
deacon 60,  and  an  archpriest  or  rural  dean  10.— Wal- 
cott,  Sacrttd  A  rchaology,  s.  v.     See  Svnopau 

Promrfttor,  This  word  does  not  occur  in  the 
Vulgate  or  in  the  A.  V.,  nor  is  its  accurate  Greek  equiv- 
alent, itriTpoKOC  (thongh  used  by  Philo,  Leg.  ad  Caium, 
and  by  Josephus,  Anl.  xx,  6,  2,  8,  6;  comp.  xx,  5,  1 ; 
his  office  is  called  ivirpomi  [ibid,  xx,  5,  1]),  found  in 
this  sense  in  the  Greek  Testament,  where  it  is  repre- 
sented by  the  raguer  term  iiyfitwv,  rendered  by  our 
translators  "governor"  (Luke  ii,  2;  Matt,  xxvii,  2; 
xxrlii,  14,  etc.),  'Uyfiuiv  also  occurs  in  a  perfectly 
general  sense  (Matt,  x,  18 ;  1  Pet.  ii,  14),  In  Matt,  ii,  6 
it  ia  rendered  "prince,"  and  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew 


S]lis.  "  Governor''  in  the  A.  V.  is  also  used  for  lSv<ip- 
XK  (^  ^■'-  ^>  32),  AioiKtirltc  is  another  Greek  terra 
for  procurator.  The  word  iiyifiuv,  or  procurator,  is 
generally  applied,  both  in  the  original  aud  in  our  version, 
to  the  procurators  of  Judaea,  Pontius  Pilate  (Matt,  xxvii, 
etc),  Felix  (Acts  xxiii),  and  Festus  (xxvi,  80) ;  but  it 
is  also  used  of  Cyivnius  (Quirinus),  who  held  the  more 
responsible  and  distinguished  office  o(  prases  or  legutut 
Casaris  over  the  province  of  Syria  (Luke  ii,  2).  Proc- 
urators were  chiefly  despatched  to  the  imperial,  and  not 
to  the  senatorial  provinces.  See  Pkovincr.  The  rev- 
enues of  the  latter  Howed  into  the  Krarinro,  or  ex- 
chequer, while  those  of  the  former  belonged  to  the  fis- 
cus,  or  privy  purse.  The  procuralores  Citsnrii  wer» 
specially  intrusted  with  the  interests  of  the  liscu.«,  and 
therefore  managed  the  various  tases  and  imposts,  per- 
forming similar  duties  to  those  exercised  by  the  quaes- 
tors in  the  provinces  administered  by  the  senate.  Proc- 
urators were,  however,  sometimes  sent  as  well  as  quies- 
lurs  to  the  senatorial  provinces  (Tacit.  Attn,  xiii,  1 :  Dio 
Cass,  liii,  16) ;  but  these  were  doubtless  offices  of  less 
dignity,  though  bearing  the  same  title.  Procurator  is 
also  used  for  steward  (I'lautus,  Pseud.  2,  2, 14),  attorney 
(Ulpian,  Dig.  8,  3),  regent  (Caesar,  B.  C.  iii,  112),  etc. 
They  were  selected  from  among  men  who  had  been  con- 
suls or  praitore,  and  sometimes  from  the  inferior  senators 
(Dio  Cass,  liii,  18-1 5).  They  were  attended  by  six  lictors, 
used  the  military  dress,  and  wore  the  sword  (ibid.  13). 
No  quaestor  came  into  the  emperor's  provinces,  but  the 
property  and  revenues  of  the  imperial  treasury  were  ad- 
ministered by  the  rationales,  proairalores,  and  adores 
of  the  emperor,  who  were  chosen  from  among  his  freed- 
men,  or  from  among  the  knights  (Tacit.  Hist,  v,  9 ;  Dio 
Cass,  liii,  15).  Sometimes  the  procurators  were  in- 
vested with  the  dignity  of  hgati,  or  procurators  cum 
jure  gladii  (rf  M  waatv  i^ovaig,  Josephus,  War,  ii, 
8, 1),  and  this  was  the  case  with  the  procurators  of  Ju- 
diea,  which  had  been  made  a  sub-province  of  Syria 
(Trpoctdqn)  rijc  Si'piac;  id.  Anl.  xiii,  1,  1)  since  the 
deposition  of  the  etbnarch  Archelaus,  A.D.  6.  There  is 
therefore  no  inaccuracy  in  the  use  of  tiyiftiiv  in  the 
New  Test,  since  we  find  from  inscriptions  that  praeses 
and  procurator  were  often  interchangeable  (Gruter,  p. 
493,  b).  In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  riyiiti.viQ  were 
even  more  powerful  than  the  proconsuls  themselves 
(avivitaToi)\  for,  being  regarded  as  the  immediate 
emissaries  and  representatives  of  the  Csesar,  by  whom 
they  were  appointed  to  an  indefinite  tenure  of  office 
(Dio  Cass,  liii,  13-15),  they  ha4  the  power  of  inflicting 
capital  punishment  at  their  own  discretion  (John  xix, 
10;  Josephus,  War,  ii,  8,  1),  They  also  governed  the 
province  when  the  proconsul  was  dead  or  absent,  "vice 
proconsulum,"  as  we  see  from  many  inscriptions  (Murat, 
p.  907,  4,  etc.).  In  a  turbulent  and  seditious  province 
like  Judaea,  their  most  frequent  functions  were  of  a  mil- 
itary or  judicial  character.  The  first  procurator  was 
Coponius,  who  was  sent  out  with  Quirinus  to  take  a  cen- 
sus of  the  property  of  the  Jews  and  to  confiscate  that  of 
Archelaus  (Josephus,  ^ »/,  xviii,  1,  1).  His  successor 
was  Marcus  Ambivius,  then  Annius  Rufus,  in  whose 
time  the  emperor  Augustus  died.  Tiberius  sent  Vale- 
rius Gratus,  who  was  procurator  for  eleven  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Pontius  Pilate  {ibid.  2,  2),  who  is 
called  by  Josephus  (ibid.  3,  1)  tiyiftwy,  as  he  is  in  the 
New  Test  He  was  subject  to  the  governor  (prases) 
of  Syria,  for  the  council  of  the  Samaritans  denounced 
Pilate  to  Vitcllins,  who  sent  him  to  Rome  and  put  one 
of  his  own  friends,  Marcellus,  in  his  place  (ilnd.  4,  2). 
The  headquarters  of  the  procurator  were  at  Ca^sarea 
(Josephus,  War,  ii,  9, 2;  Acts  xxiii,  23),  where  he  had 
a  judgment-seat  (xxv,  6)  in  the  audience-chamber  (ver. 
23),  and  was  assisted  by  a  council  (ver.  12)  whom  he 
consulted  in  cases  of  difficulty,  the  ossessore*  (Sueton. 
Galb.  14),  or  t/yf/iovff ,  who  are  mentioned  by  Josephus 
(IVar,  ii,  16,  1)  as  having  been  consulted  by  CcstiuK, 
the  governor  of  Syria,  when  certain  charges  were  made 
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against  Florus,  the  procurator  of  Judiea.  More  impor- 
tant cases  were  laid  liefure  the  emperor  (Acts  xxv,  12 ; 
comp.  Joseplius,  AnI.  xx,  6,  2).  The  procurator,  as  the 
representative  of  the  emperor,  had  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  his  subjects  (Uio  Cass,  liii,  14 ;  Matt,  xxvii, 
26),'which  was  denied  to  the  proconsul.  In  the  NcwTest. 
we  sec  the  procurator  only  in  his  judicial  capacity. 
Thus  Christ  is  brought  before  Pontius  Pilate  as  a  polit- 
ical offender  (Matt,  xxvii,  2,  11),  and  the  accusation  is 
heard  by  the  procurator,  who  is  seated  on  tlie  judgment- 
aeat  (ver.  19).  Felix  heard  St.  Paul's  accusation  aud 
defence  from  the  judgment-seat  at  Oesarca  (Acts  xxiv), 
which  was  iu  the  open  air  in  the  great  stadium  (Jose- 
phus,  iVat;  ii,  9,  2),  and  St.  Paul  calls  him  "judge" 
(Acts  xxiv,  10),  as  if  this  term  described  bis  chief  func- 
tions. The  procurator  (tiyi/tiiv)  is  again  alluded  to  in 
his  judicial  capacity  in  1  Pet.  it,  14.  He  was  attended 
by  a  cohort  as  body-guard  (Matt,  xxvii,  27),  and  ap- 
parently went  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  high 
festivals,  and  there  resided  in  the  palace  of  Herod  (Jo- 
sephus,  War,  ii,  14,  3;  Philo,  De  Ijtg.ad  Caium,  §  37, 
ii,  bH'i,  ed.  Mang.),  in  which  was  the  praloiium,  or 
"judgraent-hall,"  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  (Matt, 
xxvii,  27;  Marltxr,  IG;  comp.  Acts  xxiii,  35).  Some- 
limes,  it  appears,  -Icrusalem  was  made  his  winter  quar- 
ters (Josephus,  Aul.  xviii,  3,  1).  The  high-priest  was 
appointed  and  removed  at  the  will  of  the  procurator 
(tl/id.  2,  2).  Of  the  oppression  and  extortion  practiced 
by  one  of  these  officers,  Gcssius  Floras,  which  resulted 
in  open  rebellion,  we  have  an  account  in  Josephus  (An/. 
XX,  II,  1 ;  lyai;  ii,  14,  2).  The  same  laws  held  both 
for  the  governors  of  the  imperial  and  senatorial  prov- 
inces, that  they  could  not  raise  a  levy  or  exact  more 
than  an  appointed  sum  of  money  from  their  subjects, 
and  that  when  their  successors  came  they  were  to  return 
to  Home  within  three  months  (Dio  Cass,  liii,  lo).  The 
pomp  and  dignity  of  the  procurators  may  be  inferred 
from  the  narrative  of  these  trials,  and  from  the  titles  of 
"  most  excellent"  and  "most  noble"  {KpanaTt),  applied 
to  them  by  such  diflerent  lips  as  those  of  Claudius  Ly- 
sias,  Tertullian,  and  St.  Paul;  yet  they  were  usually 
chosen  from  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  the  equites,  or 
even  the  freedmen  of  the  emperor;  and  the  "most  noble 
Felix,"  in  particular,  was  a  mere  manumitted  slave 
(Tacit.  Hitl.  v,9;  A  mi.  xii,  54 ;  Sueton.  Claud.  28).  It 
is  satisfactory  to  And  that  even  in  the  minutest  details 
the  glimpses  of  their  position  afforded  to  us  by  the  New 
Test,  are  corroborated  by  the  statements  of  heathen 
writers.  The  violence  (Luke  xiii,  1),  the  venality  (Acts 
xxiv,  26),  the  insolence  (John  xix,  22),  and  the  gross 
injustice  (Acts  xxiv,  27),  which  we  see  exemplilied  in 
their  conduct  towards  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  are 
amply  illustrated  by  contemporary  historians  (Josephus, 
A  nt.  xviii,  3, 1 ;  H'ar,  ii,  9 ;  Cicero,  In  Verrem,  passim) ; 
and  they  weighed  so  heavily  on  the  mind  of  the  emperor 
Trajan  that  lie  called  the  extortions  of  provincial  gov- 
ernors "  the  spleen  of  the  empire"  (comp.  Aurel.  Vict. 
JCpil.  42).  Vespasian  (more  suo)  took  a  more  humorous 
view  of  the  matter,  and  said  that  the  procurators  were 
like  sponges  (Sueton.  Veep.  16).  The  presence  of  the 
wives  of  i'ilate  (Matt,  xxvii,  19)  and  Felix  (Acts  xxiv, 
24)  reminds  us  of  the  famous  debate  on  the  proposition 
of  Ciccina  to  forbid  the  proconsuls  and  procurators  to  be 
accompanied  by  their  wives  (Tacit.  Atm.  iii,  33,  34). 
This  had  been  the  old  and  perhaps  the  wise  regulation 
of  earlier  ilays,  since  the  cruelty,  ambition,  and  luxury 
of  these  Indies  were  often  more  formidable  to  the  provin- 
cials than  I  hose  of  the  governors  themselves.  But  the 
rule  had  often  been  violated,  and  had  of  late  been  de- 
liberately abandoned.  We  see,  too,  iu  the  ready  hand- 
ing-over of  the  prisoner  from  one  authority  to  another 
(avitnfi'i/iv,  remisit,  Luke  xxiii,  7 ;  Acts  xxvi,  32),  some 
trace  of  that  solutary  dread  of  being  denounced  after 
their  term  of  office  was  over,  which  alone  acted  as  a 
check  upon  the  lawlessness  of  even  the  most  unscru- 
pulous governors.  Even  the  mention  made  of  things  at 
lirsl  sight  so  trivial  as  the  tribunal  (/3q/ia),  and  the  tes- 


sellated pavement  (ki^iarpttTov)  on  which  it  was  ele- 
vated, derives  an  uiterest  and  importance  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  conventional  symbols  of  wealth  and  dig- 
nity, and  that  Julius  Ceesar  thought  it  worth  while  u 
carry  one  about  with  him  from  place  to  place  (SoetoD, 

JuL  c  46) Kitto;  Smith.     See  Sibranda,  De  Sum 

Judam  Pronnc.  (Franc.  1698;  also  in  Iken,  Tila.  A'or.ii, 
529) ;  Ueyling,  Observat.  ii,  429 ;  Grossmann,  De  Pnxt. 
ratore  (Lips.  1823) ;  Langen,  in  the  Thtd.  Quartaltckr. 
(1862)  iii;  Bible  Educator,  iii,  180.     See  Uovcrkok. 

Prodlcians,  a  body  of  .Antinnmiau  Gnostic  here- 
tics, took  their  name  from  their  founder,  Prodicus,  i 
heretic  of  the  2d  century,  who  instituted  the  sect  of  ibe 
Adamites.  Prodicus  maintained  that  he  and  bis  fol- 
lowers were  the  sons  of  the  most  high  God,  a  royal 
race  (tA^ii'tic),  and  therefore,  in  crazy  self-con«ii, 
thought  themselves  bound  by  no  laws.  They  injected 
the  Sabbath ;  dispensed  with  prayer  oud  all  ordiiuuio!' 
of  external  worship,  which  they  considered  to  be  neces- 
sary only  for  those  who  were  under  the  power  of  die 
Demiurge.  They  indulged  in  open  profligacy,  calliiig 
themselves  Adamites,  because  they  professed  to  imiuie 
the  condition  of  bodily  life  which  tnarke<l  our  first  par- 
ents before  their  fall.  Their  maxim  was  that  ther 
were  restored  by  Christ  to  a  state  of  innocence  equal  lo 
that  which  characterized  Adam  before  his  trauEgre»- 
sion;  and  that,  therefore,  whenever  they  appeared  it*- 
gether,  they  should  not  be  ashamed  to  appear  as  Adim 
did  in  the  time  of  his  innocence.  They  were  in  the 
habit  of  appealing  to  the  authority  of  certain  apom- 
phal  books  which  were  attributed  to  Zoroaster.  Prul- 
icus  is  placed  by  Baronius  in  A.D.  120,  before  Vaknii- 
nus.  His  followers  are  sometimes  identified  with  the 
Adamitet,  and  sometimes  with  the  Ongemslt.  See 
Clement  Alex.  Slmm.  i,  304;  iii,  438;  vii,  722;  Theeid- 
oret.  Fab.  Harel.  i,  6;  Farrar,  Kcdet.  Diet.  s.  v.;  Xean- 
der,  Church  l/i»l,  i,  451. 

Prodicus  (I ),  an  Athenian  philosopher  of  the  school 
of  the  Sophists,  was  a  contemporary  of  Socrates,  and 
forerunner  of  the  latter  in  the  domain  of  pbikaophy, 
inasmuch  as  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  logical  aad 
ethical  efforts  of  Socrates.  Prodicus  was  a  native  of 
Sulis,  in  the  island  of  Ceos.  He  went  frequently  to 
Athens  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  business  on  behalf 
of  his  native  city,  and  even  attracted  admiration  in  tlx 
senate  as  an  orator  (Plato,  J/ipp.  Maj.  p.  282;  axef. 
Philost,  Vit.  Soph,  i,  12).  although  his  voice  was  deep 
and  apt  to  fall  (Plato,  Prolog,  p.  316,  a;  Philnst. {, c). 
Plutarch  describes  him  as  slender  and  weak  (Plot,  m 
sent  ffer.  til  Resp.  c.  15) ;  and  Plato  speaks  of  a  degree 
of  effeminacy  which  resulted  therefrom  (Pnto}.  p. 
315,  d),  Philostratus  is  the  first  who  taxes  him  viih 
luxury  and  avarice  (Lc;  comp.Welcker,  A'fcwr  A'cJnr- 
ten,  ii,  513,  etc).  In  the  Pi-olagoras  of  Plato,  wbleh 
points  to  the  eighty-seventh  Olympiad  (any  more  ex- 
act determination  is  disputable)  as  the  time  at  xhich 
the  dialogue  is  supposed  to  take  place,  Prodicus  is  men- 
tioned as  having  previously  arrived  in  Athens.  Sdll 
later,  when  Isocrates  (bom  Ol.  86, 1)  is  mentioned  a 
his  disciple  (see  Wclckcr,  Proditot  ron  Keot,  I'orySijn' 
det  Socrates,  published  first  in  the  RJieimschet  MmeiiB 
der  Philolngie,  von  Wclcker  and  Xiike,  i,  1-39. 53J-5fe 
afterwards  in  Wclckcr's  Kleine  Sckri/ien,  ii,  392-54P. 
and  in  the  year  of  the  death  of  Socrates,  Prodicns  wM 
still  living  '(Plato,  Apol.  p.  19,  c).  The  dales  of  bi> 
birth  and  death  cannot  be  determined.  The  statemeni 
of  Suidas  (s.  v. ;  comp.  Schol.  on  Plato  De  Rep.  x,  60<\ 
c)  that  he  was  condemned  to  the  hemlock  cup  o  • 
corrupter  of  the  youth  in  Athens  sounds  very  smp- 
cious  (comp.  Wclcker,  p.  582).  According  to  the  state- 
ment of  Philostratus  (p.  483  — comp.  p.  496.  ed.  Ok»- 
rius),  on  which  little  more  reliance  can  be  placed,  he 
delivered  his  lecture  on  virtue  and  vice  in  Thebes  and 
Sparta  also.  The  Apologg  of  Plato  unites  bim  wi* 
Gorgias  and  Hippias  in  the  statement  that  into  whatever 
city  they  might  come,  they  were  competent  to  insunct 
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the  youth.  Lucian  {VO.  Berod.  c.  S)  mentions  him 
tmong  those  who  had  held  lectures  at  Olympia.  In 
the  (liiUogues  of  Plato  be  is  mentioned  or  introduced, 
not  indeed  without  irony,  though,  as  compared  with 
the  other  Sophists,  with  a  certain  degree  or  esteem 
{Hipp.  Maj.  p.  282 ;  Theat.  p.  161,  b ;  Pkado,  60  \  Pro- 
tag,  p.  S41,  a;  Ckarmid,  p.  163,  d ;  if  mo,  p.  96 ;  Crali/l. 
p.  384,  b;  Symp.  p.  177;  Eutkyd.  p.  805).  Aristopha- 
nes, in  the  Clouds  (L  360),  deals  more  indulgently  with 
him  than  with  Socrates ;  and  the  Xenophontic  Socrates, 
for  the  purpose  of  combating  the  voluptuousness  of  Ar- 
iitippus,  borrows  from  the  l>ook  of  the  wise  Prodicus 
(Wfii.  0  oo^oq)  the  stoiy  of  the  choice  of  Hercules 
(Manor,  ii,  1,  §  21,  etc.).  This  separation  of  Prodicus 
from  the  other  Sophists  has  been  pointed  out  by  Welclcer 
in  the  above-quoted  treatise  (p.  400,  etc).  Like  Protag- 
oras and  others,  Prodicus  delivered  lectures  iu  return  for 
the  payment  of  contributions  {jiiriitiKWTax — Xenoph. 
Jfen.  ii,  1,  §  21 ;  comp.  Philost.  p.  482 ;  Diog.  I.aert. 
ix,oO;  rjpaviZovTO — n/iq,  Plato,  Prof.  314,  b)  of  from 
half  a  drachma  to  fifty  drachmae,  probably  according  as 
the  hearers  limited  themselves  to  a  single  lecture,  or 
entered  into  an  agreement  for  a  more  complete  coune 
(Atiocli.  6;  Cralyl.  p.  384,  b;  Aristot.  Hhet.  iii,  14,  §  9; 
Suid.  &  v.;  comp.  Welcker,  p.  414).  Prodicus  is  said 
to  bare  amassed  a  great  amount  of  money  (Hipp.  Maj. 
p.  282,  d;  Xenoph.  Symp.  iv,  62;  i,  5;  on  the  practice 
of  paring  for  instruction  and  lectures,  comp.  again 
Welcker,  I  c  p.  412,  etc.). 

As  Prodicus  and  others  maintained  with  regard  to 
themselves  that  they  stood  equally  on  the  confines  of 
philosophy  and  politics  {Euthyd.  p.  305,  c),  so  Plato 
represents  his  instructions  as  chiefiy  ethical  (Slmo,  p. 
96,  d;  comp.  De  Rfp.  x,  p.  600,  e),  and  gives  the 
prefetence  to  his  distinction  of  ideas — as  of  those  of 
coange,  rashness,  boldness — over  similar  attempts  of 
other  Sophists  (/.acA.  p.  197,  c).  What  pertained  to 
this  point  was  prolnbly  only  contained  in  individual 
showK)rations  (Uiog.  Laert.,  Philost,  IL  cc),  which  he 
usually  declined  (Philost.  p.  482).  Though  known  to 
Callimachus,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
longer  preserved  (Welcker,  p.  465,  etc).  In  contrast 
with  Gorgias  and  others,  who  boasted  of  possessing 
the  art  of  making  the  small  appear  great,  the  great 
mall,  and  of  expatiating  in  long  or  short  speeches, 
Prodicus  required  that  the  speech  should  be  neither 
long  nor  short,  but  of  the  proper  measure  (Plato,  Ph<Td. 
p.  267,  a;  comp.  Gorg.  p.  449,  c;  Prol.  p.  834,  e,  836,  b, 
338,  d ;  Aristot.  Rhe>.  iii,  17),  and  it  is  only  as  associated 
«ith  other  Sophists  that  he  is  charged  with  endeavoring 
to  make  the  weaker  cause  strong  by  means  of  his  rhet- 
otu  (Cioero,  Brut,  c  8).  He  paid  especial  attention  to 
the  correct  use  of  words  (Plato,  EulhyL  p.  187,  e ;  Cra- 
Iji  p.  384,  b ;  comp.  Galen,  In  Hippocr.  de  A  rticul.  i  v,  p. 
461,  I),  and  the  distinction  of  expressions  related  in 
sense  \lAich.  p.  197,  d ;  Prot.  p.  340,  a,  341,  a ;  Charmid. 
p.  163,  d;  J/eno,  p.  75,  c;  comp.  Themist.  Orat.  iv,  p. 
113).  Bat  he  deserves  greater  remembrance  for  his 
ptraaetical  discourses  on  moral  subjects,  among  which 
one  of  the  best  known  is  Ilercula  at  the  Croa  Roadi 
(Philost.  p.  496 ;  Xenophon,  Mem.  ii,  1 ,  §  2 1 ,  only  quotes 
the  airfypapiita  vtpi  Tov  'HpaxXiovc).  It  was  entitled 
'Qpai  (Said.  s.  v.  'Qpni  and  Tlpnl. ;  Schol.  ad  Aris- 
to)ih.  Xub.  1. 360.  Respecting  the  different  explanations 
or  this  title,  see  Welcker,  p.  466,  etc.,  who  refers  it  to 
the  youthful  bloom  of  Hercules).  To  Hercules,  as  he 
was  on  the  point,  at  his  entrance  on  the  age  of  youtb, 
of  deciding  for  one  of  the  two  paths  of  life — that  of  vir- 
tue and  that  of  vice — there  appear  two  women,  the  one 
of  dignified  beauty,  adorned  with  purity,  modesty,  and 
discretion,  the  other  of  a  voluptuous  form  and  mere- 
tririons  look  and  dress.  The  latter  promises  to  lead 
him  by  the  shortest  road,  without  any  toil,  to  the  en- 
joyment of  every  pleasure.  The  other,  while  she  re- 
Binds  him  of  his  progenitors  and  his  noble  nature,  does 
lot  conceal  from  him  that  the  gods  have  not  granted 
rbat  is  really  beautiful  and  good  apart  from  trouble 
V1II.-R  B 


and  careful  striving.  The  one  seeks  to  deter  him  from 
the  path  of  virtue  by  urging  the  difficulty  of  it;  the 
other  caUs  attention  to  the  unnatural  character  of  en- 
joyment which  anticipates  the  nee<l  of  it,  its  want  of 
the  highest  joy,  that  arising  from  noble  deeds,  and  the 
consequences  of  a  life  of  voluptuousness,  and  how  she 
herself,  honored  by  gods  and  men,  leads  to  all  noble 
works,  and  to  true  well-being  in  all  circumstances  of 
life.  Hercules  decides  for  virtue.  This  outline  in  Xen- 
ophon probably  represents,  in  a  very  abbreviated  form, 
and  with  the  omission  of  all  collateral  references,  the 
leading  ideas  of  the  original,  of  which  no  fragments  re- 
main (comp.  Welcker,  p.  469,  etc,  who  also  shows  that 
the  amplifications  in  Dio  Chysostomus  and  Themistius 
belong  to  these  rhetoricians,  and  are  not  derived  from 
the  Ilorce  of  Prodicus,  p.  488,  etc.  Respecting  the  nu- 
merous imitations  of  this  narrative  in  poets,  philoso- 
phers, rhetoricians,  and  in  works  of  art,  see,  in  like 
manner,  Welcker,  p.  467,  etc).  In  another  speech, 
which  treated  of  riches,  and  the  substance  of  which  is 
reproduced  in  the  dialogue  Eryxiat,  Prodicus  undertook 
to  show  that  the  value  of  external  goods  depends  sim- 
ply upon  the  use  which  is  made  of  them,  and  that  vir- 
tue must  be  learned.  (Welcker  endeavors  to  point  out 
the  coincidence  of  the  former  doctrine  with  that  of  Soc- 
rates and  Antisthenes,  p.  493,  etc)  Similar  sentiments 
were  expressed  in  Prodicus's  Praise  of  Agriculture 
(ThemisU  Orat.  80,  p.  349;  comp.  Welcker,  p.  496, 
etc.).  His  views  respecting  the  wortblcssncss  of  earth- 
ly life  in  different  ages  and  callings,  and  how  we  must 
long  after  freedom  from  connection  with  the  body  in 
the  heavenly  and  cognate  sether,  are  found  represented 
in  the  dialogue  Axiochui,  from  a  lecture  by  Prodicus; 
as  also  his  doctrine  that  death  is  not  to  be  feared,  as  it 
affects  neither  the  living  nor  the  departed  (comp.  Stob. 
Serm.  xx,  36).  Whether  the  appende<l  arguments  for 
immortality  are  borrowed  from  him,  as  Welcker  (p.  600) 
endeavors  to  show,  is  doubtful.  The  gods  he  regarded 
j  as  personifications  of  the  sun,  moon,  rivers,  fountains, 
1  and  whatever  else  contributes  to  the  comfort  of  our  life 
i  (Scxt.  Emp.  Adv.  Math,  i,  62;  Cicero,  De  A'af.  Dear,  i, 
I  42),  and  he  is  therefore,  tfaongh  hastily,  charged  with 
atheism  (ibid.  65).  Prodicus  declared  death  to  be  de- 
sirable as  an  escape  from  the  evils  of  life.  His  moral 
consciousness  therefore  certainly  lacked  philosophical 
!  basis  and  depth.  See,  besides  the  authorities  already 
quoted.  Hummel,  De  Prodtco  Sopliisia  (Leyden,  1847) ; 
Cougny,  De  Prodico  Ceio,  Socratis  magistro  (Paris, 
'  1858) ;"  Diemer,  De  Prod.  Ceio  (Corbach,  1859) ;  Kril- 
I  mer.  Die  A  Ufgorie  des  P)-odikot  v.  der  Traum  del  LuH- 
'  anot,  in  the  Neue  JahrbScher  Jiir  Phil.  v.  PSdagogiJe, 
'xciv  (1866),  439-443;  Rlass,  Die  alte  Beredsamkat 
I  (Leips.  1868),  p.  29  sq. ;  Ueberwcg,  Hist,  of  Philosophy, 
i,  78;  and  especially  the  article  in  Smith,  Did.  ofGr. 
j  and  Rom.  Biog.  and  Mytbol.  s.  v.,  which  we  have  fteely 
used. 
Prodicus  (2).  Sec  PRoniciANs. 
Prodigies.  Wonderful  appearances  which  were 
supposed  among  the  ancient  heathens  to  betoken  some 
impending  misfortune  or  calamity.  These  being  re- 
garded as  marks  of  the  anger  of  the  gods,  tbey  were 
considered  as  calling  for  prayers  and  sacrifices.  When- 
ever prodigies  were  seen,  the  pohtifices,  or  priests,  pro- 
ceeded to  perform  certain  public  rites  by  way  of  expia- 
tion. The  fall  of  meteoric  stones  was  accounted  a 
prodigy,  and  almost  all  the  others  might  be  explained 
by  peculiar  natural  phenomena  which  in  those  ancient 


times  were  not  understood. — Gardner, /"atfAj  of  the 
World,  s.  v. 

Frodymna  (or  Pradymea  or  Prodyumna)  was.  in 
the  Indian  mythology,  an  avatar  of  Kama  (q.  v.),  the 
love-god. 

Proedri  (TpieSpoi,  Lat  prasides,  prtesidenles)  is 
one  ofthe  titles  which  were  given  in  the  ancient  Church 
to  the  bishops,  and  was  used  in  close  connection  with 
the  word  -trpiapiiTtpoc.    Sec  Pkssbvteb.     It  is  de- 
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rived  from  the  vpoilpla,  the  elevated  Beat  which  the 
bishop  occupied  in  the  synod  and  iu  the  religious  as- 
semblies of  the  people.  See  Coleman,  AnciaU  Chrit- 
tianily  Exemplified  (Phila.  1856,  8vo),  p.  131,  and  the 
references  quoted  on  p.  601;  Siegel,  Chrulliche  Alter- 
thiimer  (see  Index  in  vol.  iv);  Kiddle,  ChrM.  Anliqui- 
(K«,  p.211. 

Proedrosia,  sacriAoea,  or,  as  some  allege,  a  festival 
offered  to  Uemcter  or  Ores  at  seed-lime,  with  the  view 
of  securing  a  bountiful  harvest.— Gardner,  Faith$  o/lhe 
WorU, ».  V. 

FroeatOS  ()rpoc<rrwc)i  one  of  the  names  by  which 
the  early  Church  distinguished  the  teachers  or  preach- 
ers from  the  "  brethren""  (1  Tim.  v,  17).  Justin  Martyr 
uses  the  term  as  synonymous  with  UpapxK,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  vpofaruc  ss  the  person  whose  duty  it  is 
to  consecrate  the  elements  in  the  administration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  (^Apolog.  ii,  67),  a  duty  subsequently  per- 
formed only  by  the  bishop  except  in  his  ab^nce.  (Pe- 
pin's decree,  A.D.  755,  is  as  follows :  "  NuUus  presbyter 
pnesumat  missas  celebrare  sine  jussione  episcopi  in  cujus 
parochia  est."  The  Council  of  Aries  laid  similar  restric- 
tions upon  deacons  [canon  15].)  The  title  Proettoi  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  Profpotitus,  whence  the  English 
word  Protoat  (q.  v.).  Sec  Coleman,  A  ncievl  C/in'ttianily 
Exemplified,  p.  102  et  al.;  Siegel,  Christl.  AUerlhSmer 
(see  Index  in  vol.  iv) ;  Kiddle,  Ch)itt.  A  ntigtiiliet,  p.  21 1. 

Profane  (C'jn,  chandpk,  Jer.  xxiii,  11;  liifiijXoc, 
Heb.  xii,  16).  To  profane  is  to  put  holy  things  to  vile 
or  common  uses;  as  the  money-changers  did  the  Tem- 
ple, by  converting  a  part  of  it  into  a  place  of  business 
(Matt,  xxi,  12),  and  as  those  do  who  allow  secular  oc- 
cupations to  engross  any  part  of  the  Sabbath  under  the 
old,  or  of  the  Lord's  day  under  the  new  dispensation 
(Exod.  zx,  8-10).  Esau,  for  despising  his  birthright 
and  its  privileges,  is  styled  by  the  apostle  "  a  profane 
person"  (Heb.  xii,  16).  The  term  is  also  used  in  oppo- 
sition to  holy.  Thus  the  general  history  of  ancient  na- 
tions is  styled  profane,  as  distinguished  from  that  con- 
tained in  the  Bible ;  profane  writings  are  such  as  have 
been  composed  by  heathens,  in  contradistinction  from 
the  sacred  books  of  Scripture,  and  the  writings  of  Chris- 
tian authors  on  sacred  subjects. 

Frofesslo  Fidel  Tkidenti!i.«  is  the  form  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  profession  of  faith  in  which  it  took 
shape  at  the  Council  of  Trent  and  in  which  it  was  after- 
wards published  by  pope  Pius  IV,  so  that  it  is  some- 
times called  the  Creed  of  Pius  IV  (q.  v.).  The  gen- 
eral Christian  confession  of  faith  had  been  renewed 
in  the  third  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent  on  Feb.  8, 
1546  (decretum  de  fymbolo  fidei),  but  there  was  need  of 
something  for  general  use  in  the  Church  at  large,  so  that 
all  its  members  might  become  obligated  to  the  Church 
and  its  teachings,  not  only  for  their  own  faithfulness, 
but  for  their  arrayal  against  heretics.  Hence  Pius  IV 
in  1556  ordered  to  be  prepared  a  Formula  Christiana 
et  Catholica  Fidei,  and  on  Sept.  4, 1560,  presented  it  for 
consideration  to  the  cardinal  college.  In  1.564  it  was 
6nally  promulgated,  and  persons  on  becoming  members 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  expected  to  recite  the  creed. 
This  profession  of  faith  runs  as  follows ; 

"I  most  steadfastly  admit  and  embrace  apostolical  and 
eccleiriastical  traditions,  and  all  oilier  observances  and 
constitiitlons  oflhe  same  Chnrch. 

"1  nlco  admit  the  holy  Scrlptnres,  according  to  that 
sense  which  onr  holy  mother  the  Church  has  tield  and 
does  hold,  to  which  it  belnnga  to  Judge  of  the  true  sense 
and  interpretation  oflhe  Scriptnres:  neither  will  1  ever 
take  and  interpret  them  otherwise  than  according  to  the 
unanimons  consent  oflhe  fulhers. 

"I  also  profess  that  there  arc  tmly  and  properW  seven 
sacraments  ofihe  new  law,  institnted  by  Jesns  Chilst  our 
Lord,  and  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  thonzh 
not  all  for  every  one — to  wit :  baptism,  confirmation,  the 
Bucharlst,  penance,*  extreme  unction,  holy  orders.t  and 


•  Under  penance  Is  Included  confession,  as  the  Catholic 
sacrament  of  penance  consists  of  three  parts — contriliou 
or  sorrow,  confession,  and  satisfaction. 

tTbe  clerical  orders  of  the  Catholic  Chnrch  are  divided 


matrimony:  and  that tbejcoofergrace:  andlbatoftkae, 
baptism,  conflrmatiou,  and  order  cannot  l>e  rellera;e<l 
without  sacrilege.  I  also  receive  and  admit  the  receirrd 
and  approved  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Church,  used  io 
the  solemn  administration  oflhe  aforesaid  Bacrameais. 

*'  I  embrace  and  receive  all  and  every  one  of  the  ihinp 
which  have  been  defined  and  declared  in  the  holy  Cooaci. 
of  Trent  concerning  original  siu  and  Jusliflcatiou. 

**  I  profess,  likewise,  that  in  the  mass  there  is  offered  to 
God  a  true,  proper,  and  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  ibe  liv. 
ing  and  the  dead ;  and  that  In  the  most  holy  sacrameii: 
ofthe  Eucharist  there  is  tmly,  really,  and  sobslantitll; 
the  body  and  blood,  together  with  the  soul  and  divis- 
Ity  ofour  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  there  is  mstde  a 
change  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread  Into  the  bod;, 
and  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  the  blood, 
which  change  the  Catholic  Chnrch  calls  traitsttbt^antitOion, 
I  also  confess  that  under  either  kind  alone  Christ  is  rt 
celred  whole  and  entire,  and  a  true  sacrament. 

"  I  firmly  hold  that  there  is  a  purgatory,  and  that  the 
souls  therein  detained  are  helped  by  the  sntn^ges  of  the 
faithful. 

"Likewise,  that  the  saints  reigning  with  Christ  are  to 
be  honored  and  invocated,  and  thai  Uiey  offer  ap  prayere 
to  God  for  us ;  and  that  their  relics  are  to  be  had  in  Ten- 
eratlon. 

"  I  most  firmly  assert  that  the  Images  of  Christ,  of  lbs 
mother  of  (]od,  and  also  of  other  saints,  ought  lo  be  had 
and  retained,  and  that  due  honor  and  veneration  are  u 
be  given  them, 

"  I  also  affirm  that  the  power  of  indnlgences  was  left  bj 
Christ  in  the  Church,  and  that  the  use  of  them  is  most 
wholesome  to  Christian  people. 

"1  acknowledge  the  holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Roman 
Church  for  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  churcbee;  sod 
I  promise  true  obedience  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  sbc«»- 
snr  to  St.  Peter,  prince  of  the  apostles,  and  vicar  of  Jens 
Christ." 

Then  follow  clauses  condemnatory  of  all  contrary  doc- 
trines, and  expressive  of  adhesion  to  all  the  definitiucs 
of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Cofifessio  Fidei  Tridenfixet  was 
framed  in  accordance  to  the  decrees  of  that  council,  and 
has  chiefly  in  view  the  opinions  of  those  who  followed 
the  Keformation.  See  MSbler,  Sjpnbolie-s ;  Kollner,  Me 
Symbolik  der  romischen  Kirche,  p.  141  sq. ;  Scbaff,  Crrtdt 
of  Christendom  (see  Index  in  vol.  iii) ;  Fisher,  Jlisl.  of 
the  Reformation,  p.  402.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Profession.  Among  the  ceremonies  of  baptism  in 
the  early  Church,  one  of  great  importance  was  the  pro- 
fession of  faith  and  vow  of  obedience.  The  catechumens 
first  renounced  the  devil,  and  then  professed  to  lire  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  Christ.    See  Pactcm. 

Christians  are  required  to  make  a  profession  of  their 
faith  — 1,  boldly  (Rom.  i,  16);  2,  explicitly  (Matt,  v, 
16) ;  8,  constantly  (Heb.  x,  28) ;  4,  yet  liot  ostenta- 
tiously, but  with  humility  and  meekness. 

Among  the  Romanists,  profession  denotes  the  enter- 
ing into  a  religions  order,  whereby  a  person  (rfTris  him- 
self to  God  by  a  vow  of  inviolably  observing  obedience, 
chastity,  and  poverty. 

Professor,  a  term  commonly  used  iu  the  religious 
world  to  denote  any  person  who  makes  an  open  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  religion  of  Christ,  or  wbo  out- 
wardly manifests  his  attachment  lo  Christianity.  AH 
real  Christians  are  professors,  but  all  professors  are  not 
real  Christians.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  things  of  wonh 
and  importance,  we  find  counterfeits.  There  are  many 
who  become  professors,  not  from  principle,  from  investi- 
gation, from  love  to  the  truth,  but  from  interested  mo- 
tives, prejudice  of  education,  custom,  influence  of  con- 
nections, novelty,  etc.,  as  Saul,  Jehu,  Judas,  Demas,  the 
foolish  virgins,  etc.    Sec  CiinisTiAN. 

Profesti  Dies.  Days  without  any  special  ser- 
vice, in  distinction  from  solemn  or  officiating  days, 
which  include  stations,  litanies,  fasts,  and  feast-days  « 
festivals. 


Into  two  classes,  sacred  and  minor  orders.  The  first  coo- 
sists  of  snbdeacons,  deacons,  and  priests,  who  are  tMwnd 
to  celibacy,  and  the  daily  recitation  of  the  BreriOTy,  or 
collecilou  of  psalms  and  prayers,  occupying  a  conndef- 
able  time.  The  minor  orders  are  four  in  nnmber,  and  ait 
preceded  by  the  tmtsure,  an  ecclesinsticnl  ceremony  Id 
which  the  hnir  is  shorn,  initiatory  to  the  eccleslastica! 
state. 
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Piofiat  Dnran,  whose  Jewish  name  was  Tiaac  btn- 
Uota  (sumamed  Kphodaus  from  his  principal  work 
I^Bit  ne:>a),  is  noted  as  a  gifted  poet,  philosopher, 
and  astronomer.  He  flourished  between  1360  and  1412. 
In  the  bitter  persecution  of  1391  he  was  driven  out- 
wardly to  embrace  Christianity  to  save  his  life.  In  or- 
der to  throw  off  the  mask  of  a  religion  which  in  the 
name  of  love  nearly  exterminated  all  his  co-religion- 
ists, Piofiat  and  a  friend,  who  had  become  an  apostate 
for  like  reasons,  concluded  to  go  to  Palestine  to  confess 
Jodaiam.  Profiat  Duran  left  tirst  and  went  to  a  sea- 
plice  in  the  south  of  France,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his 
friend.  Meanwhile  Ben-Giomo  met  with  Paul  of  Bur- 
gos (q.  v.),  who  persuaded  him  to  remain  steadfastly  in 
his  Christian  faith.  Ben-Giomo  wrote  a  letter  to  Uuran 
in  fall  praise  of  the  bishop  of  Burgos,  expounding  his 
religious  belief  and  exhorting  him  at  the  same  time  to 
be  also  true  to  Christianity.  This  imbittered  Duran 
not  only  against  his  friend,  but  especially  against  the 
bishop  of  Burgos,  and  he  answered  in  a  polemical  epis- 
tle, fun  of  bitter  sarcasm  and  irony,  entitled  ^nn  bx 
yrSiU  (fie  not  like  thy  Fatkeri),  called  by  Christians 
illtm  Boteca,  who,  misunderstanding  its  purpose,  took 
it  as  a  defence  of  Christianity,  while  in  reality  aimed 
against  it.  The  whole  letter  was  equivocal.  It  was 
beliered  at  first  reading  that  it  was  an  exhortation  to 
stand  fast  in  the  religion  he  had  embraced,  but  the  mya- 
teiy  was  easily  discovered,  and  it  appeared  by  an  atten- 
tive considoation  that  Duran  meant  to  oblige  his  friend 
to  retam  to  Judaism.  This  celebrated  work  was  first 
published  at  Constantinople  in  1577  in  a  collection  of 
other  treatises.  It  was  then  republished  by  A.  GUnz- 
boig  in  the  ooUection  B^niSI  ysp  (Breslan,  1844). 
Geigcr  published  a  German  transUtion  in  his  Witten- 
tckaJViche  Zeitechrift,  iv,  452-458  (Stuttgard,  1839), 
and  an  English  translation  was  published  in  the  Jeicith 
Mttimgtr  (N.  Y.  Sept  12, 1873).  Besides,  Duran  wrote 
C"13n  niS^ba  (The  Reproach  of  the  Gentiles),  in  12 
clapters,  which  has  not  as  yet  been  published.  An  ex- 
tract of  it,  as  well  as  the  contents  of  the  chapters,  is 
given  in  the  Catalogue  of  Michael's  Library,  p.  364, 365 
(Hamb.  1848):— "IBS*  nfflSa  (The  Work  o/Ephod),  a 
Hebrew  grammar,  divided  into  82  chapters,  with  an  in- 
teresting and  elaborate  introduction.  Endowed  with 
remarkable  grammatical  tact,  he  was  the  first  to  demon- 
strate the  reflexive  or  reciprocal  instead  of  the  passive 
meaning  of  KiphaL  His  important  grammar,  which  he 
finished  in  1403,  of  which  fragments  are  printed  in  the 
Doles  to  Goldberg's  edition  of  Ibn-Ganacb's  (q.  v.)  Se- 
pker  Hai-itmah  (Frankfort -on -the -Main,  1856),  in 
ruipowski's  edition  of  Menachem  Ibn-Saruk's  ffebreu) 
mi  Chaldee  Lexicon,  p.  76  (Lond.  1854),  and  by  Jacob 
C.  Chajim  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Rabbinic  Bible,  p. 
42, 43  (ed.  Ginsburg,  Lond.  1865),  has  lately  been  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Jonath.  Friedliinder  and  J.  Kohn,  with  an 
btrodnction,  notes,  and  elucidations  (Vienna,  1865) : — 
a  Commentary  on  two  sections  of  Ibn-Ezra's  commen- 
tary on  the  Pentateuch  (De  Rossi,  No.  83!)) : — a  Com- 
mnlary  on  Ibn-Ezra's  enigma  on  the  quiescent  letters : 
— Comment  on  The  Guide  of  the  Perplexed: — and  SCrt 
IGXn  on  astronomy,  in  29  chapters.  See  FUrst,  BiU. 
Jvd.  i,  215;  Steinschneider,  Cataloipa  Librorum  Hebr. 
w  Btbiioth.  Bodlej.eol.  2112-2119;  De  Rossi,  Dizionario 
Slorim  degli  A  utori  Ebrei,  p.  260  sq.  (Germ,  trans,  by 
Hamberger);  Ginsburg  in  Kitto's  Cyclop,  s.  v.;  Griitz, 
CeK*.  do-  Juden,  viii,  94,  403,  etc.  (Leips.  1864,  p.  86- 
89;  ibid.  1875,  p.  381  sq.) ;  Basnage,  Hittoire  de»  Juifo, 
p.  690  (Taylor's  transl.) ;  Lindo,  Uittory  of  the  Jewt,  p. 
195 ;  Finn,  Sephardim,  p.  386 ;  Kalisch,  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar, ii,  31 ;  Geigcr,  Juditche  Zeitichrift  (1866),  p.  212 ; 
Steinschneider,  Jewish  Literature,  p.  127, 137  sq. ;  Etb- 
eridge,  Introduction  to  I/eb)-eu>  Literature,  p.  268 ;  Jost, 
Gtt^  des  Judenlh.  u.  s.  Sekten,  iii,  100 ;  Gronemann,  De 
Prnfiatii  Durani  {Efodalf)  vita  ac  sludiis  cum  in  alias 


lileras  turn  in  grammaticam  collatis  (Breslan,  1869). 

(a  P.) 

Profltt,  Georok  Mariox,  a  minister  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  .South,  was  bom  in  Yancey  Coun- 
ty, N.  C,  about  1835.  He  professed  religion  and  joined 
the  Church  in  1849.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Holston 
Conference  in  1858.  His  first  appointment  was  to  the 
Cleveland  circuit  as  junior  preacher;  his  second  year 
was  spent  on  Spencer  mission ;  his  third,  on  Sulphur 
Springs  circuit;  his  fourth,  on  Newport  circuit.  His 
health  having  failed,  he  went  to  Florida,  where  he  died 
on  Sunday,  June  5,  1864.  He  led  an  exemplary  and 
pious  life. 

Frognosticator.  The  phrase  "monthly  prognos- 
ticators"  occurs  in  the  A.V.  as  a  rendering  of  D^S^^'re 
D^B'nn?,  making  known  at  to  the  months,  in  lea.  xlvii, 
13,  where  the  prophet  is  enumerating  the  astrological 
superstitions  of  the  Chaldseans.  It  is  known  that  the 
Chaldiean  astrologers  professed  to  divine  future  events 
by  the  positions,  aspects,  and  appearancea  of  the  stars, 
which  they  regarded  as  having  great  influence  on  the 
affairs  of  men  and  kingdoms;  and  it  would  seem,  from 
the  present  text,  that  they  put  forth  accounts  of  the 
events  which  might  be  expected  to  occur  from  month 
to  month,  like  our  old  almanac-makers.  Some  carry 
the  analogy  further,  and  suppose  that  they  also  gave 
monthly  tables  of  the  weather ;  but  such  prognostica- 
tions are  only  cared  for  in  climates  where  the  weather 
is  uncertain  and  variable ;  while  in  Chaldiea,  where  (as 
we  know  from  actual  experience)  the  seasons  are  re- 
markably regular  in  their  duration  and  recurrence,  and 
where  variations  of  the  usual  course  of  the  weather  are 
all  but  unknown,  no  prognosticator  would  gain  much 
honor  by  foretelling  what  everj-  peasant  knows.— Kitto. 
See  AsTRoUKjY ;  i)t\iii atioic. 

Pro-HegoninenoB,  the  ex-superior  of  a  Greek 
convent  who  has  completed  his  term  of  ofSce,  which  is 
two  years,  and  retires  divested  of  nothing  but  bis  au- 
thority.— Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  a.  v. 

Pr&hle,  Heixkich  Andreas,  Dr.,  a  Lutheran 
minister,  who  died  April  19, 1875,  at  Homhausen,  near 
Oscbersleben,  in  Germany,  is  best  known  by  bis  writ- 
ings in  tbe  department  of  homiletics,  liturgy,  and  pseda- 
gogics.  He  published,  Malerialien  zu  1/omilien  in 
katechetischer  Form  (Halberstadt,  1846) :  —  Die  kor- 
perliche,  christliche  und  bUrgerliche  Schulerziehung 
(Magdeburg,  1846) : — Leilfaden  bei  dem  Konjirmanden- 
t'nterrichte,  mit  einem  Vortoorte  von  Clous  Harms  (q.  v.) 
(Halberstadt,  1851):  Liturgischer  Festrmg  (Weraige- 
rode,  1866) : — Predigt-EniwSrfe  fiber  die  Evangelien  u. 
Episteln,  etc.  (ibid.  1856)  -.—Das  Ifalberstddlische  A'li- 
chen-  und  Haus-Cesangbuch  in  seiner  emeuelen  Gestalt 
(Oscbersleben,  1856) : — Kirchtiche  Sitten.  Ein  Bild  aiis 
dem  Leben  evangelischer  Gemeinen  (Berlin,  1858).  This 
latter  work  is  the  most  important  of  his  writings.  See 
Zuchold,  BMiotheca  Theohgica,  iii,  1015;  Lilerarischer 
Handweiter  (1875),  p.  222 ;  Hauck,  TheoL  Jahresbericht 
(1866),  ii,  734.     (B.P.) 

Proistameni  (irpoiffrafievoi)  is  only  another  title 
which  was  given  to  the  preacher  of  the  early  Church. 
Sec  Proestos. 

Frokimfinon  (irpoccijulvov,  something  that  lies  be- 
fore) is,  in  the  Greek  liturg}',  the  short  anthem  pro- 
nounced previous  to  the  reading  of  the  epistle  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  consisting  of  verse  and  response  usually 
taken  from  the  Psalms.  The  purpose  is  to  give  a  faint 
as  to  the  way  in  which  tbe  day  ought  to  be  celebrated. 
Such  phrases  are,  for  instance, "  Praise  ye  the  Lord," 
"Give  ear  to  my  prayer,  O  Lord,"  "Thy  mercy,  O 
Lord,"  "God  help  roe  through  thy  name,"  "My  help 
comes  from  the  Lord,"  "O  Lord,  thou  art  my  protec- 
tor." Previous  to  the  calling-out  of  the  prokimenon  the 
deacon  exclaims,  "Let  us  listen!" — Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirchen-Lex.  t,  v. 

ProkopoTltcb,  Tropran,  a  Russian  prelate  of 
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fp-eat  renown,  especially  u  a  pulpit  orator,  and  there- 
fore called  the  Chrj-sostom  of  the  Ku&so-Greek  Church, 
was  bom  at  Kief  June  8, 1681.  Baptized  JCkazar,  he 
exchanged  it  for  Eliaha,  with  the  dress  of  St.  Basil,  in 
a  United  Greek  monastery  of  that  order  in  Lithuania. 
He  was  sent  to  Rome  to  finish  bis  studies,  and  there  bad 
remained  three  years  when  be  suddenly  removed,  by 
force  of  circumstances  not  known,  and  went  to  Potche- 
rif,  in  Volhynia,  where  be  renounced  his  faith,  and  was 
transferred,  under  the  new  name  o{  father  Sumuel,  to 
the  chair  of  rhetoric  in  the  Academy  of  Kief.  When 
Peter  I  passed  through  the  city,  after  the  victory  at 
Pultava,  the  duty  of  compUmenting  him  was  confided 
to  Prokoporitch.  He  accompanied  the  czar  in  his  mi- 
lucky  campaign  on  the  Pruth,  and  was  made  abbot  of 
the  monastery  of  Kief.  In  1715  he  was  promoted  to 
the  seat  of  Pskopf,  although  he  avowed  that  he  had 
expressed  heretical  doctrines  at  the  court  and  in  his 
writings.  The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  wishing  to 
profit  by  the  visit  Peter  I  had  paid  to  them  in  1717,  at- 
tempted to  enter  into  friendly  relations  with  the  Kus- 
sian  Church.  Appointed  to  reply  to  their  address  to 
the  czar,  Prokopovitcb  frustrated  this  attempt;  and, 
yielding  himself  to  all  the  views  of  the  despot,  he  com- 
posed an  ecclesiastical  constitution  which  made  of  the 
Church  a  civil  institution,  and  the  clergy  servants  em- 
ployed by  the  State — a  condition  which  remains  unaltered 
in  the  Russian  Church  to  this  day.  He  also,  at  the  em- 
peror's instigation,  consented  to  the  sequestration  of  the 
Church  domains,  and  apportioned  to  the  clergy  a  share  of 
the  income  proportionate  to  their  several  ranks.  He  re- 
ceived from  Catharine,  whom  he  had  crowned  empress, 
the  presidency  of  the  synod  and  the  archbishopric 
of  Novgorod,  founded  by  Ttieodosius.  Frokopovitch 
crowned  Peter  II,  whose  right  to  the  throne  he  had  at- 
tacked in  a  work  condemned  by  a  ukase  of  July  26, 
1727,  by  the  then  empress  Anna,  and  encouraged  the 
latter  to  commit  in  1730  the  stroke  of  policy  from  the 
effects  of  which  Russia  yet  suffers  the  most  deplorable 
consequences.  He  died  at  St,  Petersburg  Sept.  8, 1736. 
He  left  a  great  number  of  panegyrics  and  expositions 
of  all  sorts,  soma  in  impure  Russian,  some  in  Latin 
Oustrailif  admits  that  the  works  of  this  prelate  were 
specimens  of  the  basest  adulation. — Hocfer,  Xouv.  Biog. 
GiniraU,  s.  v.  See  Tchistovitch,  Theophant  Prokopo- 
vitch  et  TkiopkUacle  LopatiiuH  (SU  Pctersb.  1861) ;  Otto, 
Jlius.  Liu.  s.  V.  i  Meth.  Qaar.  Rev.  July,  1873,  p.  499. 

Prolocutor,  the  chairman  or  president  of  convoca- 
tion in  England.    See  Cokvocatiox, 

Fromater.    See  Sponsor. 

Promise  (some  form  of  t^X,  to  $ay,  or  *l2n,  to 
ipeak;  IvayyiKiti)  is  a  solemn  asseveration,  by  which 
one  pledges  his  veracity  that  he  will  perform,  or  cause 
to  be  performed,  for  the  benefit  of  another,  the  thing 
which  he  mentions.  A  promise,  in  the  scriptural  sense 
of  the  term,  is  a  declaration  or  assurance  of  the  divine 
will,  in  which  God  signifies  what  particular  blessings 
or  good  things  be  will  freely  bestow,  as  well  as  the  evils 
which  he  will  remove.  Promises  differ  from  the  com- 
mands of  God,  inasmuch  as  the  former  are  significations 
of  the  divine  will  concerning  a  duty  enjoined  to  be  per- 
formed, while  the  promises  relate  to  mercy  to  be  re- 
ceived. The  "exceeding  great  and  precious  promises" 
are  applicable  to  all  believers;  they  appertain  to  the 
present  and  the  future  life  (2  Pet.  i,  4).  Some  partic- 
ular promises  are  predictions,  as  the  promise  of  the 
Messiah,  and  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  (Rom.  iv,  13. 
14;  Gal.  iii,  14-29).  Hence  the  Hebrews  were  called 
the  "  children  of  the  promise"  (Rom.  ix,  8).  So  all  the 
true  believers  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  are  called  "  chil- 
dren" and  "  heirs  of  the  promise"  (Gal.  iv,  20 ;  Heb.  vi, 
12, 17).  There  are  four  classes  of  promises  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures,  particuhu-ly  in  the  New  Test. :  1, 
promises  relating  to  the  Messiah ;  2,  promises  relating 
to  the  Church ;  3,  promises  of  blessings,  both  temporal 
and  spiritual,  to  the  pious;  and, 4,  promises  encouraging 


the  exercise  of  the  several  graces  and  daties  that  com- 
pose the  Christian  character.  The  first  two  of  tbetc 
classes,  indeed,  are  many  uf  them  predictions  as  well  as 
promises.  See  Pbophecy.  The  consideration  of  ilie 
others  should  prove,  1,  an  antidote  to  despair;  2,  a  mo- 
tive to  patience  under  affliction ;  3,  an  incentive  to  per- 
severance in  well-doing;  4,  a  call  for  prayer. 

PROMISE  is  a  solemn  asseveration  by  vhich  one 
pledges  his  veracity  that  be  shall  pecform,  or  cause  id 
be  performed,  the  thing  which  he  mentions.  The  ob- 
ligation of  promises  arises  from  the  necessity  of  the 
well-being  and  existence  of  society.  "  Virtue  leqniits,' 
as  Dr.  Doddridge  observes,  "  that  promises  be  fulfilled. 
The  promisee,  L  e.  the  person  to  whom  the  promise  is 
made,  acquires  a  property  in  virtue  of  the  promise. 
The  uncertainty  of  property  would  evidently  be  at- 
tended with  great  inconvenience.  By  failing  to  fuMi 
my  promise,  I  either  show  that  I  was  not  sincere  ia 
making  it,  or  that  I  have  little  constancy  or  readuiioii, 
i  and  either  way  injure  my  character,  and  oonaequeullv 
I  my  usefulness  in  life.  Promises,  however,  are  not  biul- 
ing,  1,  if  they  were  made  by  us  before  we  came  to  such 
exercise  of  reason  as  to  be  fit  to  transact  affairs  of  mo- 
ment ;  or  if  by  any  distemper  or  sudden  surprise  we  are 
deprived  of  the  exercise  of  our  reason  at  the  time  wbts 
the  promise  is  made ;  2,  if  the  promise  was  made  on  a 
false  presumption,  in  which  the  prumiser,  after  the  moit 
diligent  inquiry,  was  imposed  upoti,  especially  if  be 
were  deceived  by  the  fraud  of  the  promisee ;  8,  if  tlie 
thing  itaelf  be  vicious,  for  virtue  cannot  lequiie  that 
vice  should  be  committed ;  4,  if  the  accomplishment  of 
the  promise  be  so  hard  and  intolerable  that  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  had  it  been  foreseen,  it  would  not 
have  been  an  accepted  case ;  5,  if  the  promise  be  not 
accepted,  or  if  it  depend  on  conditions  not  perfoimed." 
— Buck,  TheoL  Diet.  s.  v.  But  really  this  question  cod- 
ceming  the  vaUdUg  and  obligation  of  a  promise  given  or 
obtained  under  false  views  is  a  matter  that  falls  within 
the  Camitin/  ofEthict — a  very  uncertain  ground.  See 
Grotius,  De  Jure,  lib.  ii,  cap.  xi ;  Paler,  Moral  Piiiat- 
opht/,  vol.  i,  cb.  V ;  Grove,  Moral  Philosophg,  voL  iL  ch. 
xii,  p.  2;  Watts,  Sermons,  ser.  20;  Dymond,  £t«i|».' 
Verplanck,  On  Conlracl$.  See  Oblioation;  Pboiu- 
BIU8M. 

PROMISES  OF  GOD  are  the  kind  declaratiou  of 
his  Word,  in  which  he  hatb  assured  us  be  will  bestow 
blessings  upon  bis  people.  The  promises  contained  in 
the  sacred  Scriptures  may  be  considered,  1,  divine  as  to 
their  origin :  2,  suitable  as  to  their  nature ;  3,  abondam 
as  to  their  number;  4,  clear  as  to  their  expresskn;  a. 
certain  as  to  their  accomplishment.  The  considoatiuii 
of  them  should,  1,  prove  an  antidote  to  despair:  2,  a 
motive  to  patience;  3,  a  call  for  prayer;  4,  a  spar  to 
perseverance.  See  Clark,  Oh  the  Promise* ;  Buck,  Ser- 
mont,  ser.  11. 

Promissmn.    See  PACTirx. 

Promotlo  per  saltum  is,  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  the  intentional  disregard  of  the  legal  scale  of  the 
different  orders.  It  is  the  collation  or  the  obtention  <^ 
a  higher  order  by  way  of  skipping  one  or  several  other 
orders,  which,  according  to  rule,  ought  to  precede.  In 
consequence,  he  who  has  been  ordained  per  salts— 
cannot  perform  the  functions  of  the  order  thus  unlaw- 
fully bestowed  until  the  next  inferior  order  has  been 
subsequently  obtained  also  (c.  un.  Ditt.  Iii) ;  this  infe- 
rior degree  the  bishop  can  confer  on  him,  and  allow  him 
at  once  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  higher  dc^pree  {Cote. 
Trid.  sess.  xxiii,  c  14,  De  R'f.).  But  if  the  promoted 
ecclesiastic  officiates  according  to  the  higher  order  thus 
illicitly  conferred  on  him  without  the  episcopal  dtspen- 
sation,  he  becomes  irregular,  and  needs  papaj  dispensa- 
tion (c.  un.  X,  De  Cler.  per  salt.  prom,  v,  29).  The  con- 
secration of  a  bishop,  with  omission  of  tlie  pr(«bytenie. 
would  not  only  be  illicit,  but  utterly  void  (Arg.c  h\ 
Jin.  X,  De  excefs.pral.  v,  81).— Wetzer  n.Welte,  Kir- 
chen-Lexikou,  s.  v. 
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prompsanlt,  Jeak  Hekbi  RoMAra,  a  French  cc- 
desAstical  writer,  was  bom  April  7,  1798,  at  Monta- 
lembert.  He  was  the  eldest  of  twelve  children.  Alter 
he  had  finished  bis  classical  studies  in  the  little  semi- 
nary, he  was  received  into  the  large  seminary  of  Va- 
lence, and  was  admitted  to  the  priesthood  two  years 
before  the  required  age,  Nov.  5,  1821.  At  first  cm- 
ployed  to  do  curate's  duty  in  the  office  of  his  parish,  he 
taught  dogmatic  theology  in  the  great  seminary  of  Va- 
lence, and  ended  in  doing  parochial  duty.  Having 
been  appointed  in  1827  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  in 
the  College  of  Toumon,  be  refused,  without  being  au- 
thorized by  his  bishop,  to  take  the  oath  required  by 
the  professors  by  the  ordinance  of  1828.  and  was  de- 
posed. At  the  end  of  1829  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was 
attached  to  M.  de  Cioi,  then  head  chaplain  to  the  hos- 
pital of  Quinze  Vingt,  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain.  He 
saved  that  establishment  from  downfall  in  1881.  In 
this  hnmble  position  the  abbe  Prompsault,  although 
scrapuloasly  fulfilling  the  obligations  of  priest  and  chap- 
lain, had  yet  considerable  time  to  give  to  study.  He 
put  aside  the  largest  share  of  the  receipts  of  his  publi- 
cations and  of  his  literary  pension  to  buy  books,  and  he 
formed  an  ecclesiastical  library'  of  25,000  volumes.  He 
began  his  literarv  career  by  publishing  a  critical  edition 
of  the  works  of  Villon  in  1832,  and  in  1835  he  published 
a  criticism  of  an  edition  of  French  literature  published 
by  Crapelet.  This  last  work  engaged  him  in  a  lively 
contraversy  with  Crapelet,  in  which  he  defended  him- 
self with  a  calm  and  witty  sarcasm  which  was  after- 
wards the  characteristic  of  bis  polemical  writings.  He 
occupied  himself  for  many  years  with  the  Latin  and  Ro- 
mance languages.  In  1837  he  published  many  trans- 
lations of  ascetic  works.  His  principal  study  was  canon 
law  and  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  of 
France.  Himself  a  thorough  Galilean,  he  discarded  the 
ultramontane  tendencies  of  the  French  episcopacy,  and 
advocated  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church.  In  this 
spirit  he  attacked  the  encyclical  of  pope  Pius  IX,  and 
Ixrought  such  odium  upon  himself  that  he  was  led  to 
retract  much  that  he  had  uttered  against  ultra-Roman- 
ism, though  at  heart  he  always  felt  his  first  course  to 
have  been  the  true  and  proper  one.  His  Ust  years  were 
imbittered  by  remorse,  and  he  died  Jan.  7, 1858,  neg- 
lected by  those  for  whom  he  had  sacrificed  his  honor. — 
Uoefer,  "iViiwp.  Biog.  Gintrale,  s,  v.  Sec  Christian  Re- 
membrancer, xliv,  840;  Vapercau,  Did.  det  Contempo- 
rams,  s.  v. 

Promulgation  or  Publication,  L  e.  proclama- 
timi — osually  of  a  law  by  the  competent  legislative 
power — ^is,  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  an  absolute  condi- 
tion of  its  binding  character  ("lex  non  promulgata  non 
obltgat,"  c.  i,  9;  Cod.  De  Legib.  i,  14).  In  consequence,  an 
ecclesiastical  law,  like  any  civil  law,  in  order  to  become 
oUigatory  inforo  exiemo  must  be  promulgated  in  the 
cnstomary  way  by  the  competent  authorities  of  the 
Chorcb.  The  binding  power  of  the  law  rests  entirely 
on  the  will  of  the  legislator  publicly  expressed,  and  be- 
gins at  the  very  moment  of  the  promulgation  ("  lex  pro- 
mnlgata  statim  pbligat,"  c  1,  x;  7>e  pott.  pral.  i,  5), 
unless  some  future  period  is  expressly  indicated  when  it 
•hall  be  enforced  (f.  inst.  Sexi.  c  32;  De  Prceb.  iii,  4; 
Oom:.  Trid.  sess.  xxiv,  c.  1,/fi.  De  Rff,  Malrinu).  A 
law  has  generally  no  retroactive  power  ("  lex  non  retro 
at^t,"  c  2,  X ;  Z>e  Coastil.  i,  2),  unless  it  be  merely  an 
explanation  or  reiteration  of  a  former  disposition,  or 
onlesa  retroactive  power  be  expressly  given  to  it.  From 
tbe  moment  of  the  promulgation  takes  efi°ect  also  the 
joridieal  presumption  of  the  general  knowledge  of  the 
law,  which  excludes  every  excuse  of  ignorantia  legit 
(^Sext.  c.  18;  De  R.  T.  v,  13),  unless  the  legislator  sub- 
ordinates the  validity  of  the  oidinance  to  the  obscrva- 
ticu  of  a  certain  form  of  promulgation,  and  this  form 
bas  not  been  observed.  Every  one  whom  the  law  may 
concern  is  bound  to  conform  to  it  as  soon  as  he  has  ob- 
tained, no  matter  by  what  means,  a  knowledge  of  it. 
IThe  diocesan  ordinances  of  archbishops  and  bishops  are, 


as  a  rule,  communicated  to  the  deaconries,  and  through 
them,  by  circular  letters,  to  the  curates,  etc!,  who  publish 
them  from  the  pulpit,  or  by  placards  at  the  church  doora. 
The  papal  see  used  in  former  times  to  address  its  ordi- 
nances to  the  chief  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  the  coun- 
tries, provinces,  or  dioceses  which  they  concerned,  and 
had  them  communicated  by  them  to  tbe  subordinate 
clerical  authorities,  for  further  publication,  by  way  of 
synods  and  circular  letters.  Afterwards  tbe  custom 
prevailed  of  publishing  the  general  prescriptions  of  the 
papal  see  only  at  Rome,  wt  acie  campi  FUtrtr,  and  of 
posting  them  at  the  door  of  the  Vatican.  Thus  the  prin- 
ciple was  adopted,  publicalio  Urbi  et  Orbi,  which  was 
scknowledged  without  contest  until  tbe  17th  centurj-. 
It  was  only  after  the  times  of  De  Marca  (De  Concordia 
Sacerdolii  et  Imperii,  lib.  ii,  c  15)  and  Van  Espen  (De 
Promulgalioae  Legum  £ccl.,  etc.,  Lovan.  1712)  that  the 
necessity  of  a  more  special  promulgation  was  from  many 
quarters  insisted  upon.  But  the  passages  of  the  Roman 
and  canon  law  quoted  to  support  these  views  are  all  of 
them  misunderstood  or  purposely  distorted  (Seitz,  Zeit- 
$chriji  Jar  Kirchenrtcht  u.  Patloral-Wiuentchaft,  vol. 
i,  §  1,  No.  6,  p.  90  sq.).  It  must  strike  every  one  that  a 
really  universal  publication,  which  would  be  sure  not  only 
to  reach  every  individual,  but  to  be  intelligible  to  him, 
is  utterly  impossible,  and  could  not  be  obtained  even 
by  inserting  the  law  in  all  official  and  local  papers. 
The  binding  power  of  the  law  cannot  depend  on  that 
circumstance  that  it  was  really  made  known  in  all 
places  and  to  every  individual,  but  on  this  sole  condition 
that  the  legislator  have  publicly  expressed  his  will  in 
the  customary  way.  This  act  of  the  legislator  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  means  and  ways  that  are 
resorted  to  in  order  to  insure  the  widest  publicity  to  the 
hiw  promulgated  by  the  legislative  authority.  The 
latter  is  no  concern  of  the  legisUitor,  but  of  the  executive 
authorities;  and  it  is  not  the  power  of  the  law  that  de- 
pends on  it,  but  this  other  and  quite  different  qnestion, 
to  be  decided  by  the  judge,  whether  in  a  given  concrete 
case  transgression  of  the  law  may  be  charged  or  not. 
However,  tbe  different  modem  civil  legislations  insist 
on  a  specisl  publication  of  the  ecclesiastical  statutes  as 
a  condition  of  their  validity,  and  subordinate  this  pub- 
lication to  the  previous  approbation  of  the  civil  power. 
If  the  Church  is  content  to  submit  to  the  worldly  gov- 
ernments her  ordinances,  so  far  as  they  aflect  in  some 
way  the  civil  and  political  relations  of  her  members,  it 
would  be  only  fair  if  such  papal  and  episcopal  decrees 
which  concern  exclusively  the  dogma  and  the  dogmatic 
side  of  the  discipline  should  be  independent  of  the  civil 
placet,  and  left  to  the  clerical  functionaries  for  free  pub- 
lication.— Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexihm,  s,  v. 

Pronaos  is  the  anie-temple  of  Greek  churches,  and 
corresponds  to  the  narlhex  (q.  v.). 

Prone  (pracomum)  is  the  publication  in  the  pulpit 
of  banns  of  marriage,  pastoral  letters,  coming  fasts  and 
feasts,  and  a  sermon  (the  dominicale,  or  homily  for  Sun- 
day) after  tbe  Gospel,  in  the  Romish  Church. 

Prono,  an  idol  of  the  ancient  Sclavonians,  wor- 
shipped at  Altenburg,  in  Germany.  It  was  a  statue 
erected  on  a  column,  holding  in  one  band  a  plough- 
share, and  in  the  other  a  spear  and  a  standard.  Its 
head  was  crowned,  its  ears  prominent,  and  under  one 
of  its  feet  was  suspended  a  tittle  belL  Ceroid,  Chris- 
tian bishop  of  Altenburg,  destroyed  this  idol  with  his 
own  hand,  and  cut  down  the  grove  in  which  it  was 
worshipped.— Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World. 

Proniiba,  a  surname  of  Juno  (q.  v.)  among  the  Ro- 
mans of  antiquity,  because  she  was  the  goddess  who 
presided  over  marriage. 

Propaganda  is  a  name  appropriate  to  any  insti- 
tution intended  for  the  propagation  of  a  doctrine,  but 
it  is  especially  applied  in  ecclesiastical  language  to  an 
institution  for  the  propagation  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.  The  chief  institution  of  this  kind  is  at  Rome, 
and  it  consbts  of  a  congregation  and  a  college.    Its 
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full  title  u  Dt  Propagandd  Fide,  i.  e.  "ooncerniDg  the 
propagation  of  the  faith."  Its  object  is  to  direct  and 
forward  the  propagation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  relig- 
ion, especially  among  the  heathen.  Gregory  XIII 
(1572-1584),  one  of  the  popes  who  exerted  themselves 
most  zealously  for  the  expansion  of  the  Christian  faith, 
had  directed  Uiat  a  number  of  cardinals  should  be  in- 
trusted with  the  direction  of  the  Oriental  missions,  and 
caused  catechisms  and  other  religious  books  to  be  print- 
ed for  the  use  of  Oriental  Christians.  But  as  the  re- 
sources required  for  such  a  purpose  were  wanting,  the 
matter  could  not  have  its  proper  development.  Pope 
Gregory  XV,  desirous  that  this  good  work,  so  well  be- 
gun, should  be  continued,  established,  by  a  bull  of  June 
22,  1622,  a  congregation  of  cardinals,  under  the  name 
above  mentioned,  and  intrusted  to  it  the  direction  of 
the  whole  Catholic  missionary  system.  Every  month 
they  assembled  once  in  the  Vatican,  and  twice  at  the 
residence  of  the  eldest.  Besides  some  stipends  of  less 
importance,  the  pope  presented  the  new  institution  with 
the  600  ducats  which  at  the  death  of  a  cardinal  accrue 
to  the  pontifical  treasure.  His  successor,  Urban  VIII 
(1623-1G44),  increased  its  privileges  and  income,  and 
founded  the  Seminarium  (or  Collegium)  de  Propaganda 
Fide,  to  which  young  men  from  all  nations  are  brought 
at  an  early  age  and  gratuitously  instructed  and  fitted 
out  for  the  missionary  work.  This  college  was  subor- 
dinated entirely  to  the  Congregation,  and  a  splendid 
palace  was  built  for  both  institutions.  Through  the 
provident  care  of  the  popes,  and  pious  foundations  made 
by  the  cardinals  and  other  benefactors,  the  seminary 
grew  to  a  most  flourishing  condition ;  and  even  in  our 
days,  when  the  income  and  foundations  which  support 
it  have  been  considerably  diminished  by  the  State,  un- 
der the  new  order  of  things,  it  entertains,  instructs,  and 
trains  for  missionary  life  nearly  200  young  men  from 
all  quarters  of  the  world.  The  alumni  pledge  them- 
selves to  serve  the  Church  among  the  heathen,  and  aro 
consecrated  to  this  function.  AU  rites  actually  sub- 
sisting in  the  Catholic  Church  (besides  the  Latin  rite, 
the  Armenian,  Greek-Melchitic,  Syrian,  Coptic,  Haro- 
nitic,  and  Chaldaic  rites)  are  represented  in  the  semi- 
nary by  alumni  from  the  corresponding  provinces,  and 
present  every  year,  at  the  feast  of  Epiphany  (Jan.  6),  an 
imposing  spectacle,  called  the  Feast  of  the  Languages. 
This  feast  is  celebrated  by  an  exhibition  of  exceeding 
interest  and  curiosity,  in  which  are  delivered  recitations 
in  every  language  represented  in  the  college  or  its  mis- 
sions, amounting  often  to  fifty  or  sixty.  Of  this  festi- 
val the  celebrated  cardinal  Mezzofanti  (q.  v.)  used  to  be 
the  guiding  spirit,  as  well  as  to  strangers  its  chief  cen- 
tre of  attraction.  It  continues  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
literar}-  sights  of  the  Roman  winter.  In  1873  the  col- 
lege at  Rome  was  deprived  of  its  landed  estate  and  made 
dependent  upon  private  contributions. 

With  the  congregation  and  college  are  connected,  1, 
a  library  rich  in  precious  works,  especially  translations 
of  all  kinds  of  important  works  in  Chinese  and  Ori- 
ental manuscripts ;  2,  a  printing-office  (richer  formerly 
than  it  is  now),  in  which  the  books  required  by  the 
missionaries  and  the  missionary  work  are  printed  in  all 
foreign  languages  ("  Ha  quests  congregazione  una  fa- 
mosa  stamperia  co'  caratteri  di  tutte  le  nozione ;  ne  si 
troverfi  altra  stamperia  che  nella  varietii  di  tanti  carat- 
teri I'  agguagli,"  says  Zaccaria,  in  his  book  Delia  Corle 
di  Roma  [Rome,  1774]) ;  3,  a  remarkable  museum,  filled 
with  a  great  variety  of  objects  and  monuments,  mostly 
from  countries  visited  and  converted  by  the  missiona- 
ries. The  congregation,  which  answers  somewhat  to 
a  Protestant  missionary  board,  consists  of  a  president, 
managing  secretary  (all  of  cardinal's  rank),  an  apostolic 
prothonotary,  twenty-four  cardinals  appointed  for  life, 
one  of  whom  is  prefect,  and  who  are  assisted  by  a  num- 
ber of  consulters  (parUy  monastics  and  partly  clergy), 
clerks  {minutantl),  and  other  officials.  Originally  their 
meetings  were  held  weekly,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
pope;  now  they  arc  monthly,  there  being,  however, 


weekly  conferences  (eongreiti)  of  the  prefect,  secRtin-, 
and  consulters;  and  all  important  business  is  submitud 
to  the  pope  in  person  by  the  prefect  or  the  secretair. 
This  congregation  conducts  the  affairs  not  only  of  tbt 
missionary  countries,  properly  so  called,  but  also  of 
those — as  England,  the  northern  kingdoms,  the  Uniud 
States,  Canada,  South  America,  etc — ^in  which  the  hi- 
eiarchical  organization  is  not,  or  has  not  been,  full  utd 
formal.  To  the  Propaganda  no  small  part  of  the  ag- 
gressive power  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  due.  It  he 
complete  military  power,  under  the  pope,  over  the 
whole  missionary  field,  not  only  to  send  miasiooatiu 
wherever  it  is  the  interest  of  the  Church  to  send  than. 
but  to  give  them  special  training  adapted  to  their  spe- 
cial  work.  There  are  nowhere  to  be  found  better  mod- 
em maps  of  the  newly  settled  states  of  the  Cnitai 
States  than  in  the  college  of  the  Propaganda,  and  no- 
where men  better  informed  as  to  the  probable  points  of 
future  importance  than  the  cardinals  who  compose  ihe 
congregation  of  the  Propaganda.  The  work  of  this 
congregation  is  greatly  aided  by  several  submtliniu 
associations  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  among  the 
most  important  of  which  are  those  at  Lj-ons  (France). 
Vienna,  and  Bavaria.  It  suppoits,  besides,  anoihn 
similar  institution  for  the  Chinese  at  Naples.  The 
founder  of  this  seminary  was  a  prelate  of  the  house  of 
Urban  VIII,  Ion.  Vives,  bom  in  Spain.  It  is  part  of 
the  duties  of  the  pope  to  superintend  this  vast  and 
complicated  work,  and  to  invite  all  nations  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church.  See  Erectio  S.  Coi^rrgatvmt 
de  Fide  Cath.  Propaganda  {BuUar.  iii,  441  »q.) ;  Bailor. 
Pontif.  S.  Congr.  de  Prop.  Fide  (Rome,  1889-41,  5  vols. 
4to);  Boyer,  Congr.de  Prop.  Fide  (Regiom.  1721,4to'l: 
Mejer,  Vie  Propaganda  (Gotting.  1852-53,  2  vols.  8\-o: 
a  most  valuable  treatise);  Hase,  Churdk  Hitt,  p.  470: 
Alzog,  Kirchengetch.  ii,  410,  429,  574;  Ckurck  Ret.  vol. 
vii ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  s.  v. ;  Aschbach,  Kir- 
chen-/^ex.  s.  v. ;  Bamum,  Romanism  (see  Index) ;  Mars- 
den,  Bill,  of  Christ.  Churches  ami  SecU,  ii,  202.  (J.  H.  W.) 
Propagation  of  the  Faith,  Associations  roK. 
Roman  Catholic.  The  earliest  and  the  highest  in 
dignity  of  these  has  been  already  described  under  the 
head  Propaoaxda  (q.  v.) ;  but  the  present  ccntaiy  has 
produced  several  private  associaiions,  the  resources  «f 
which  arise  entirely  from  voluntary  annual  contribu- 
tions, and  the  organization  of  which  is  most  complete 
and  most  extensive.  The  first  of  these  is  that  fboiided 
at  Lyons  in  1822,  under  the  title  "CEuvre  de  la  Propa- 
gation de  la  Foi,"  with  a  branch  at  Paris,  and  soboidi- 
nate  branches  in  the  other  Catholic  kingdoms.  It  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  council,  which  commBoieates 
as  well  with  the  local  associations  through  which  the 
funds  are  supplied  by  small  weekly,  monthly,  or  yearly 
contributions,  as  with  the  missions  to  the  aid  of  which 
the  fund  so  raised  is  applied,  by  an  apportionment  reg- 
ulated according  to  the  necessities  of  each.  The  piety 
of  contributors  is  stimulated  by  the  exhortations  of  the 
popes,  and  the  granting  of  indulgences  to  those  who, 
with  the  other  requisite  dispositions,  shall  aid  in  the 
work.  The  journal  of  the  society,  entitled  A  mtalet  dt  la 
Propagation  de  la  Foi,  is  a  very  interesting  lumoDtbly 
collection  of  letters  and  reports  from  the  differrait  lois- 
sions  connected  with  the  central  body.  The  teoei|M 
of  this  assodation  for  the  year  1863  were  4,788,496  fr. 
86  c.  Of  this  sum,  by  far  the  largest  proportioo  was 
raised  in  France — 8,807,248  fr.  Italy  came  next,  tboogb 
at  a  long  interval,  contributing  420,653  fr.;  BdginB 
gave  271,597  fr. ;  Germany,  251,873  fr. ;  the  British  inl- 
ands, 127,000  fr.  Spain,  once  the  great  propagator  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  New  World,  contributed  but  12,549  k: 
but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Spain  maintains  for  hei 
own  missionary  enterprises  a  large  and  liberal  estaUisli- 
ment  in  connection  with  the  mission  of  the  Philippine! 
and  the  South  Sea.  Another  association  of  aomewhii 
later  date  is  the  "  Leopoldiner  Verein,"  established  at 
Vienna  in  1829,  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to  sssiu 
the  missions  of  German  origin,  esjieciaUy  in  America. 
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Tiin  assbcUtion  also  has  in  own  journal,  entitled  Be- 
rickte  da-  Leopoldimr  St^hing.  It  is  under  the  presi- 
dency or  the  archbishop  of  Vienna.  A  third  is  that 
established  in  Bavaria  as  an  offshoot  of  the  Lyons  asso- 
ciation, under  the  name  "Ludwigs  Missions -Verein." 
Like  that  of  Vienna,  its  chief,  although  not  exclusive, 
object  is  the  support  of  German  missions.  The  Lud- 
wigs  Veiein  is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
arcblnshop  of  Munich,  All  these  associations,  although 
quite  independent  in  their  management  and  direction, 
nevertheless  maintain  close  relations  with  the  Propa- 
ganda of  Rome,  and  are  often  guided  by  the  lecom- 
mendations  of  the  cardinal  prefect  in  the  distribution 
of  their  funds  to  particular  missions.— Chambers, 

Propater.    See  Godfather. 

Tropei  JURvaeB,  chie/lg  of  the  Old  Testament.  It 
is  interesting,  as  well  as  useful,  to  know  the  original  sig- 
nification of  proper  names.  The  chief  use  which  ac- 
crues from  an  accurate  knowledge  of  them  is  that  we 
are  by  their  means  enabled  to  attain  a  more  lively  ap- 
prehension of  the  truth  of  ancient  history,  (lu  this 
investigation  we  chiefly  make  use  of  Ewald's  article  in 
Kitto's  Cyclopctdia.') 

L  Form  of  Proper  Xames The  first  fact  that  strikes 

us,  on  a  general  view  of  them  all,  is  that  the  ancient 
Hebrews  always  retained  the  greatest  simplicity  in  the 
use  of  names.  In  reality  there  is  always  only  one  sin- 
gle name  which  distinguishes  a  person.  Where  it  is 
necessary,  tlie  name  of  the  father  is  added ;  sometimes 
that  of  the  mother  instead,  in  case  she  happens  to  be 
more  celebrated  (thus  the  three  heroic  brothers,  Joab, 
Abishai,  and  Asael,  arc  always  called  after  their  mother 
2erflj8b[l  Chron.ii,16]);  or  the  line  of  descent  is  traced 
further  back,  often  to  the  fourth  generation,  or  even 
further.  Mere  epithets,  like  "  David  the  king,"  "  Isaiah 
the  prophet,"  always  express  the  actual  and  significant 
dignity  of  a  man.  The  instances  in  which  a  person  re- 
ceives two  names  alternately,  as  Jacob-Israel,  Gideon- 
Jerubbaal  (Judg.  vi-ix),  are  casual  and  rare,  and  are 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  a  general  custom  of  the  people. 

1.  The  simpk  names  exist  in  great  abundance ;  and 
their  signification,  as  to  the  mere  word  itself,  is  gener- 
ally evident :  as  yi,  Dait,  "judge ;"  "p53^,  Jamin,  the 
Latin  dexter,  an  ancient  name,  according  to  Gen.  xlvi, 
10;  1  CbroD.  ii,  27;  b^HO,  Saul,  "  desired,"  also  an  an- 
cient name,  according  to  Gen.  xlvi,  10;  comp.  xxxvi, 
S7 ;  las,  Gdier, "  hei»"  (1  Kings  iv,  19).  Thus  must  of 
them  express  an  honorable  sense ;  although  examples 
are  not  wanting  of  the  direct  contrary,  as  0|39,  Itketh, 
"  crooked"  (2  Sam.  zxiii,  26).  With  what  ease  also  fem- 
inine words  become  names  for  men  is  shown  by  cases 
like  n»K,  Aiah,  "vulture"  (iii,  7;  xxi,  8;  comp.  Gen. 
xxxvi.  24)  ;  nsi^,  Jonah,  "  dove,"  which  are  just  as  ap- 
plicable to  men  as  the  masculine  Vsini,  Shual,  "fox" 
(1  Chron.  vii,  36).  Diminutives,  which  are  so  fre- 
quently used  as  proper  names  by  the  Arabs,  arc  rare 
among  the  Hebrews;  but  are  by  no  means  wanting,  as 
is  proved  by  ^!|V!|2t  or  I^^ST,  Zebulun,  the  name  of  the 
•on  of  Jacob,  and  ^IMT'  or  "  W"!";,  JedUhim,  the  name 
of  the  sinf^er  of  David.  All  those  names  which  are 
farmed  with  a  prefixed  yod  are  to  be  considered  as  espe- 
cially ancient,  because  this  nominal  formation  became 
entirely  obsolete  in  the  Unguage,  and  recurs  almost 
only  in  proper  names,  as  is  shown  not  only  by  the  well- 
known  names  "pS"',  Jacob,  t)01%  Joteph,  nTilV,  Ju- 
dah,  pns*^,  Tsaac,  but  also  by  a  number  of  less  common 
ones,  as  34ti\  Jathuh  (Numb,  xxvi,  24) ;  V^^,  Jarib 
(1  Chron.  iv.W);  '?jb«:,  JamUch  (ver.  84) ;  ',35^  Ja- 
dan  (V,  18);  ir!S%  /Mor  (Exod.  vi,  18);  in2%  Ibhar 
(2  Sam.  V,  15);  nSB*],  Jephmmeh  (Numb,  xiii,  6;  1 
Chnm.  vii,  88) ;  BITI^,  Jeroham  (1  Sam.  i,  1 ;  1  Chron. 
Tiii,  27);  and  others.    There  is  an  ancient  adjective- 


ending,  that  in  am  or  6m,  which  has  fixed  itself  most 
firmly  in  proper  names,  as  C^riM,  Ahuzzam  (1  Chron. 
iv,  6) ;  DJJ,  Gazzam  (Ezra  ii,  48) ;  O^^p,  Miriam,  the 
sister  of  Moses,  and  BiSJIt,  Gershom,  his  son ;  DHaS, 
Chimham  (2  Sam.  xix,  88),  which  not  only  exists  also 
in  the  form  Dini33,  Chimhom  (Jer.  xlii,  17),  but  in 
VJ'^'S,  Ckimhan  (2  Sam.  xix,  40),  according  to  custom- 
ary changes. 

2.  The  compound  names,  however,  are  more  impor- 
tant for  history,  because  they  express  more  complete 
and  distinct  ideas  than  the  simple  names.  Some  of 
them  are  altogether  isolated,  as  Dns^p,  Phinehas,  prop- 
erly "serpent's  mouth,"  the  grandson  of  Aaron;  ISiSiS';, 
luaehar,  the  son  of  Jacob;  Oholiab  (Exod.  xxxi,  6), 
"  father's  tent,"  a  name  resembling  the  Greek  Patrodus. 
But  most  of  them  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  each 
other,  and  follow  in  shoals  certain  dominant  opinions 
and  customs ;  and  these  last  are  what  we  must  particu- 
larly consider  here. 

A  great  number  of  them  owe  their  origin  to  the  re- 
lations of  the  house,  as  the  sense  of  the  first  word  of  the 
compound  shows.  Most  of  these  have  the  word  "^SK, 
ofti,  "father,"  for  their  first  member,  as  Abiezer,  Abital, 
A  bigaiL  Furst  (_Uaadw5rterbuck,  p.  7, 50)  regards  these 
words  as  names  for  the  Divine  Being,  tendering  such  a 
name  as  Abimelek,  Ab  (i,  e.  God)  it  ting;  Abtdan,  Ab 
(God)  it  judge ;  and  so  A  chitub,  A  ck  (God)  u  good. 
Others  deny  any  reference  to  the  Deity  in  these  words, 
but  cannot  agree  whether  they  are  to  be  taken  literally 
or  figuratively.  The  Easterns  use  the  word  ab  (fa- 
ther), etc.,  to  express  the  possession  of  any  quality. 
The/ox  is  abu  'Ihusaiu  ("father  of  the  littlefort,"  L  c. 
the  burrower).  The  mosquito  is  abu  'Ifa  't  ("  father  of 
the  axe"),  from  its  sharp  instrument  of  incision.  The 
camel  is  abu  aygub  ("  father  of  Job"),  from  his  patience. 
Many  therefore  think  that  such  a  name  as  Abinoam 
("  father  of  kindness")  means  merely  very  kind.  Others, 
as  Ewald,  regard  the  words  ah,  ach,  hen,  etc.,  as  at  least 
at  one  time  expressive  of  real  relationship,  and  think 
such  names  exhibit  an  approach  to  our  family  names. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  a  person  appears  with  the 
name  both  in  its  simple  as  well  as  its  compound  state. 
For  example,  Nadab,  as  well  as  Abinadab,  £zer  and 
Abiezer,  and  Abner  ("  father  of  Ner")  was  son  of  Ner. 
This  seems  to  imply  that  something  like  the  present 
Arabic  practice  had  begun  to  prevail  among  the  He- 
brews. Certain  names  become  hereditary  in  a  family, 
and  a  man  is  expected  to  name  his  son  by  the  tradi- 
tional name.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  custom  carried 
that  a  man  whose  son  should  have  been  called  "  VusuT' 
is  styled  "Abu  Yusuf,"  even  if  he  has  no  sou;  and  a 
woman  who  is  childless  rejoices  in  the  name  Umm 
Muta  ("Mother  of  Moses"),  because,  had  she  had  a 
son,  he  would  have  borne  the  name  "  Mftsa."  In  all 
likelihood  these  words,  ab,  etc,  have  not  always  the 
same  meaning ;  the  connective  vowel  •  is  not  always  a 
sign  of  the  genitive,  but  merely  of  the  construct  or  state 
of  composition.  We  could  more  easily  admit  a  meta- 
phorical sense  in  the  compounds  with  son,  since  'p  is 
really  often  used  in  a  highly  metaphorical  sense.  Bath- 
sh^ba'  is  certainly  not  the  daughter  of  a  man  named 
Sheba'  (2  Sam.  xi,  8).  Such  compound  names  with  son, 
however,  are,  on  the  whole,  rare,  and  are  only  found 
in  some  frequency  in  1  Kings  i  v,  7  sq.   See  Ab-  ;  Bek-. 

Under  this  class  we  may  also  include  IS^St,  Ish, 
"man,"  with  which  several  names  are  compounded. 
Another,  but  a  smaller,  class  consists  of  names  com- 
pounded with  VS,  Am,  " people,"  resembling  the  many 
Greek  compositions  with  Xao^  and  £q/ioc ;  and  just  as 
in  Greek  Sqiioc  is  placed  first  or  Ust  (Demosthenes, 
Aristodemos),  so  also  ^m  is  at  one  time  found  in  the 
first,  and  at  another  in  the  last  place ;  only  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  Shemitic  Unguage,  the  sense 
of  one  of  these  positions  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the 
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other.  As  all  tbese  compounds  must  be  conceived  to 
be  in  the  state  construct,  so  likewise  we  are  probably  to 
take  the  names  053^'',  Jeroboam,  properly  "people's 
increaser,"  a  suiuble  name  for  a  prince,  and  0950^, 
.  Jcuhobeam,  "people's  turner"  or  "leader;"  for,  as  was 
observed  above,  the  simple  names  are  often  formed  with 
a  prefixed^;  and  we  actually  find  avr^  Jathub,  as  a 
simple  name  in  Numb,  xxvi,  29;  1  Chron.  vii,  1. 

Many  compound  names  endeavor  to  espress  a  rc- 
liKious  sense,  and  therefore  contain  the  divine  name. 
Here  we  at  the  same  time  find  a  new  law  of  formation : 
as  these  compounds  are  intended  to  express  a  complete 
thought,  such  as  the  religious  sentiment  requires,  a 
name  may  consist  of  an  entire  proposition  with  a  verb, 
but  of  course  in  as  brief  a  compass  as  possible ;  and  in- 
deed shorter  compounds  are  made  with  a  verb  than 
with  a  passive  participle,  as  issrj,  Kathanael  (in 
the  New  Test.  NoSaraqX,  properly  "  Goil-gavc,"  L  e. 
whom  God  gave,  given  by  God,  eeo^oroc  or  QtiiupOii), 
sounds  shorter  than  bst^Jin,  Nethumel,  with  the  par- 
ticiple, which  would  certainly  express  the  same  sense. 
But  since  the  finite  verb,  as  also  any  other  predicate,  can 
just  as  well  precede  as  follow,  accordingly  a  great  free- 
dom in  the  position  of  the  divine  name  has  prevailed  in 
this  class ;  and  this  peculiarity  is  preserved,  in  the  same 
case,  in  the  following  period :  but  indeed  the  Greeks 
use  Aupoicic  as  well  as  Qeiiupot.     Thus  ixsns, 


ijn,  ITaggi  (Numb,  xxvi,  16);  PttiUJO,  MesJmUemak, 
i.  e.  Pia  (2  Kings  xxi,  19),  besides  Ofeio,  Mesktllam, 
Pius  (1  Chron.  v,  13;  vUi,  17),  and  n''«C,  Shdonik. 
Friederikt  (Numb,  xxiv,  11),  besides  nfe^lD,  ShAmiA, 
Friederich.  But  we  must  not  overtook  the  fact  that  ill 
these  are  instances  of  simple  names;  or  of  those  also  is 
which  the  maiculiae  has  already  dropped  the  seoood 
member;  for  Chanani  and  Zabdl,  as  is  shown  below,  ire 
shortened  from  Chananjab,  Zabdijah:  no  single  exam- 
ple occurs  from  a  compound  man's  name.  As  the  ame 
compound  names,  however,  are  sometimes  used  both  ix 
men  and  women,  and  as  even  those  ver^-  names  are  ap- 
plied to  women  which  could  not  originally  have  betn 
applicable  to  any  but  men,  as  AbiffaU,  Aekinoia),  ac- 
cordingly we  must  assume  that  the  plastic  power  of  the 
language  had  already  exhausted  itself  in  this  lemolt 
province,  and  that,  for  that  reason,  the  distinctioo  of  the 
feminine  was  omitted. 

II.  Symbolical  Import  of  Proper  Kama. — As  tie 
name  was  the  "  sign"  of  the  thing,  it  expressed  as  near- 
ly as  possible  its  character;  it  was  the  expression  of  the 
impression  which  was  produced  by  the  thing  named  <n 
the  beholder.  The  truer  the  expression  was  to  the  im- 
pression, and  the  truer  the  impression  was  to  the  otjcct, 
the  more  nearly  did  the  name  represent  the  thing  named. 
Hence  the  name  in  Hebrew  is  used  to  signify  the  col- 
lected attributes  or  characteristics  of  the  object  named. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  divine  name. 
"  The  I»rd  descended  in  the  cloud  and  proclaimed  the 

r ,  >,  >~vu  v»u.u...-- <  name  of  the  Lord.    And  the  Lord  passed  bv  him  and 

tious  may  form  names  for  the  same  person,  as  PK^BS, '  proclaimed.  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  mercifill  and  gra- 
Ammid  (1  Chron.  iii,  6),  and  OS^ix,  Eliam  (2  Sam.   eious,"' etc  (Exod.  xxxiv),  where  all  these  terms  furnish 


Nelhaneel  (1  Chron.  ii,  14),  or  'jnjix,  Elmthan  (Jer. 
xxxvi,  12).  The  two  names  are  there  generally  assigned 
to  two  different  persons;  nevertheless,  both  combins' 


xi,  8),  belong  to  the  same  individual 
_  3.  Lastly,  many  proper  names  have  assumed  the  de- 
rivative syllable  -i,  or  -ai  (which  appears  to  be  onlv  di- 
alectically  different  from  -i,  and  is  chieHy  frequent  in 
the  later  periods) ;  and  we  must  certainly  consider  that, 
in  some  cases,  this  syllable  may  possibly  form  mere  ad- 
jectives, and  therewith  simple  names,  as  "'BCX,  A  mit- 
tai,  "traeman,"  from  n^X,  Emeth,  "truth,"  and  Bar- 
zillai,  "  Iron,"  or  "  Ironman,"  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
Gileadite  family  (Ezra  ii,  61;  2  Sam.  xvii,  27);  or  that 


but  the  exegesis  of  the  word  name.  The  use  is  similar 
in  the  New  Test.  Our  Lord  says,  "  I  have  manifested 
thy  name  unto  the  men  which  thou  gavest  me  out  <rf 
the  world"  (John  xvii,  6);  where  name  embracn  the 
whole  divine  nature  revealed  by  the  Son,  who  hath 
"  declared"  the  Father.  In  general  the  name  was  the 
result  of  an  effort  to  embody  in  language  as  neatly  as 
possible  the  nature  of  objects.  When  the  whole  naion 
could  not  be  taken  in,  the  chief  characteristic  was  seized 
upon— what  struck  the  eye  or  any  of  the  senses  maiolv 
— and  hence  arose  such   names  as  Esau  (•'hairy'^. 


it  is  derived  from  a  place,  as  i-iXS,  Beet-i  (Hos.  i,  1 ;  1 '  When  there  was  no  outstanding  attribute  to  seize 


Chron.  vii,  36),  "  he  of  the  well,"  or  be  of  a  place  known 
as  the  well.  But  it  undoubtedly  very  often  also  ex- 
presses a  genealogical  relation,  like  the  Greek  ending 
-tttii,  and  presupposes  a  previous  proper  name  from 
which  it  is  derived;  thus  the  name  "'"lin,  //uri  (1 
Chron.  v,  14),  as  surely  presupposes  the  above-men- 
tioned Ckiir,  as  the  Greek  Philippides  does  Philippos, 
and  as  Ketubai  (ii,  9),  one  of  the  descendants  of  Judah, 
is  connected  with  the  Ketflb  in  iv,  11.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  genealogical  relation  appears  to  be  sometimes 
expressed  by  the  mere  H"  of  motion,  as  HSps^,  Jaco- 
lah  (ver.  36),  which  would  be  equivalently' expressed 
by  a  German  name,  Zu-Jacob;  nixnigi,  hharelah, 
De  Israel  (xxv,  14 ;  comp.  ver.  2) ;  and  most  distinctly 
in  njnaan,  Haihbadanah,  "reckoned  to  Dan"  (Neh. 
viii,  4;  comp.  nojJa'S^,  Jo$hbeka$hak,  in  1  Chiwn. 
xxv,  4). 

Among  the  names  of  women,  the  oldest  as  well  as 
the  simplest  which  are  found  arc  actually  onlv  suited 
for  women,  as  liachel,  "Ewe;"  Deborah,  "Bee;"  Ta- 
mar,  " Palin-tree ;"  llamah,  "Favor,"  the  mother  of 
Samuel.  Those  which  express  such  a  delicate  and  en- 
dearing sense  as  Qeren  l/appuk;  "box  of  eye-ointment" 
(Job  xUi,  14),  and  n^iSBn,  Hephzibah,  "my  delight  U 
in  her"  (2  Kings  xxi,  1),' betray  that  they  were  gener- 
ally formed  in  much  later  times.  It  appears  indeed  to 
have  been  customary,  at  an  early  period,  to  form  names 
for  women  from  those  of  men,  by  means  of  the  feminine 
terminaUon;  as  rfsn,  naggilh  (2  Sam.  iii,  4),  besides 


embody,  some  incident  was  laid  hold  of  connected  with 
the  object  named,  e.  g.  Moses  ("drawn  out"  of  the 
water) ;  or  some  feeling  in  the  mind  of  the  namer  at 
the  moment  of  imposing  the  name,  as  Renoni  ("my  son 
of  sorrow").  Even  the  names  of  natural  objects  are  full 
of  meaning,  often  full  of  poctr>-,  often  having  reminis- 
cences of  ancient  times  and  deeds  floating  about  them. 
The  river  names  are  very  suggestive.  The  Jordan 
{Yarden,  yarad,  "  to  come  down"  [comp.  Ganges,  Kbe- 
nus])  is  the  two  rapids,  one  into  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and 
one  into  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Amon  is  the  stream  that 
"suigs"  (ranan,  to  "make  a  tremulous  sound")  among 
the  mountains.  Jabbok,  that  which  "  belches"  C*  byoks*) 
through  the  rocky  gorge.  The  Chcrith,  that  which 
"  cuts"  its  way.  So  are  t  be  names  of  mountains.  Leb- 
anon is  the  Hont  Blanc  of  Syria,  but  perhaps  named 
less  from  its  snowy  mantle  than  its  bare  white  ribs  of 
naked  stone.  Sirion,  the  "  breastplate"  of  r«ck.  The 
whole  land  is  full  of  A  belt  (grassy  meads).  Been  (wells). 
Ayint  (fountains);  and  in  the'  evening  the  maidens 
danced  in  the  meads,  and  called  them  Abel-meholab 
(Judg.  vii,  22) :  and  the  kids  around  the  fountain,  and 
it  was  named  En-gedi  (Josh,  xv,  62) ;  and  the  scoipioos 
basked  in  the  sunny  slopes,  and  their  haunts  were 
named  Akrabblm ;  and  the  gazelles  bounded  •«»«  the 
heights,  and  men  called  their  favorite  resorts  Ajakn. 
See  each  of  the  above  terms  in  its  place. 

For  the  philological  questions  involved  in  the  above 
examination,  see  the  Hebrew  lexicons.  More  specia) 
treatises  are  the  following:  Kedslob,  Die  alttestaat. \it- 
mea  (Hamb.  1816);  Farrar,  Proper  A'amet  of  tie  Bib 
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(Lond.  1844) ;  Jones,  iVamo  «n  tAe  Old  Tett.  (ibid.  1856) ; 
WilkioBon,  Noma  in  the  Bible  (ibid.  1865).    See  Kame. 

Proper  Psalms,  i  e.  psalms  adapted  by  their  con- 
tents to  the  subjects  of  particular  Sundays  or  festivals 
and  holydays.  Su  Chiysostom  refers  to  ancient  pre- 
scription in  this  matter,  and  St.  Augustine  mentions  as 
an  old  custom  the  use  of  Psa.  xxii  on  Good  Friday. 
Cassian  informs  as  that  Psa.  Ixiii  was  sung  at  matins, 
and  the  I41st  at  evensong.  St.  Athanasius  and  St.  Au- 
gustine appointed  special  psalms  on  certain  occasions. — 
W'alcott,  Sacred  Archaology,  s.  v. 

Prophecies  is  the  name  given  to  the  Biblical  texts 
which  are  read  in  the  Church  of  Rome  on  the  day  be- 
fore Easter-Sunday,  after  the  consecration  of  the  paschal 
taper.  They  are  the  following :  Gen.  i,  1 ;  ii,  2 ;  r,  31 ; 
viii,  21 ;  xxii,  1-19 ;  Exod.  xi  v,  24 ;  xv,  1 ;  Isa.  Uv,  17 ; 
Iv,  11;  Bar.  iii,  9-38;  Ezek.  xxxvii,  1-14;  Isa.  iv; 
Exod.  xii,  1-11 ;  Jon.  iii;  Deut.  x.xxi,  22-30;  Dan.  iii, 
1-24.  They  are  called  propheciet,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
symbols  of  the  redemption  of  mankind  through  Jesus 
Christ,  and  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  mysteries 
which  the  Church  is  at  that  period  solemnly  commemo- 
ratisg.  The  first  prophecy  relates  the  creation  of  the 
world:  we  are  to  remember  here  that  Christ,  by  his 
death  on  the  cross,  became  the  originator  of  a  new,  spir- 
itual creation.  The  second  prophecy  is  about  the  tlood, 
about  Noah  saved  wiih  his  family  in  the  ark :  it  must 
remind  the  faithful  that  the  Ke<leemer  saves  through 
the  waters  of  baptism  all  those  who  believe  in  him. 
The  third  prophecy  brings  before  our  eyes  Abraham, 
whoce  Caith  was  as  firm  as  a  rock,  and  invites  to  similar 
confidence  in  our  Lord.  The  fourth  prophecy  relates 
the  exodus  from  Egypt  and  the  passage  through  the 
Bed  Sea,  showing  how  Christians  should  leave  the  bond- 
age of  sin  and  follow  their  own  god-sent  leader.  The 
fifth  and  sixth  prophecies  recommend  constancy  in  our 
purpose,  teaching— the  former— that  the  Lord  bestows 
eternal  bliss  upon  such  as  follow  him ;  the  latter,  that 
ruin  awaits  the  sinner.  To  give  us  the  necessary  forces 
for  the  druggie  we  are  to  go  through,  God  sends  us  the 
Holy  Ghost :  this  is  what  we  are  reminded  of  by  the 
vision  of  Ezekiel  in  the  seventh  prophecy.  The  eighth 
prophecy  points  out  the  eternal  glory  which  awaits 
those  who  fight  under  the  cross.  The  ninth  prophecy 
is  about  the  Jewish  passover,  the  tenth  about  Jonah's 
preaching  in  Nineveh,  the  eleventh  about  the  respect 
to  be  paid  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  tho  twelfth  about  the 
three  young  men  in  the  oven.  The  custom  of  extraor- 
dinary readings  on  Saturday  before  Easter  is  very  an- 
cient ;  it  was  made  necessary  by  another  custom  which 
connstcd  in  spending  several  hours  of  the  Easter-night 
in  the  place  of  worship,  more  especially  to  await  mid- 
night there.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  {Orat,  ii,  De  Returr. 
Ciristi)  speaks  of  these  readings,  only  their  number  was 
not  the  same  at  all  times.  The  Ordo  Rom.  i  speaks  of 
four  lections,  each  of  which  was  read  in  Latin  and  in 
Greek.  According  to  Beleth  (c.  106),  there  were  at  Kome 
twelve  Greek  and  as  many  Latin  lections;  in  other 
places  twelve,  or  only  seven.  William  Durand  (L  6,  c 
81)  knows  of  four,  six,  twelve,  and  fourteen  of  them. 
In  aome  churches  five  were  read,  in  others  eight. — 
Wetacr  u.Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  s.  v.  See  Siegel,  Chritt- 
lidke  AUerthSmer  (Index  in  vol.  iv);  Riddle,  Christian 
Aatigititiei  (see  Index). 

Prophecy.  Under  this  head  we  propose  to  treat 
of  certain  general  aspects  of  the  subject  of  permanent 
interest,  reserving  for  the  head  of  Pbophet  what  re- 
late more  ptnoaaOy  to  the  organs  or  media  of  true 
prophecy,  as  found  in  the  Bible.  In  doing  so  we  make 
free  use  of  the  articles  in  Fairbaim's  and  Smith's  Dic- 
tionaries, 

I.  DeHgn  of  Prophecy.— In  this  respect  we  would  de- 
fine prophecy  as  "  God's  communication  to  the  Church, 
to  be  her  light  and  comfort  in  time  of  trouble  and  per- 
plexity." Vitringa  defines  it  as  "a  prediction  of  some 
ooctu^ent  circumstaaee  or  event  in  the  future  received 


by  immediate  or  direct  revelation."  Dr.  Pye  Smith 
speaks  of  it  "  as  a  declaration  made  by  a  creature  under 
the  inspiration  and  commission  of  the  omniscient  God 
relating  to  an  event  or  series  of  events,  which  have  not 
taken  place  at  the  time  the  prophecy  is  uttered,  and 
which  could  not  have  been  certainly  foreknown  by  any 
science  or  wisdom  of  man."  Other  writers  say, "Proph- 
ecy is  nothing  but  the  history  of  events  before  they  come 
to  pass."  I)ean  Magee  dissenU  from  this  popular  but 
erroneous  view.  In  a  lecture  on  the  uses  of  prophecy 
he  defines  a  prophet  as  "  the  religious  teacher  of  his  age, 
whose  aim  is  the  religious  education  of  those  whom  ho 
addresses."  To  have  received  a  call  and  message  direct 
from  God,  and  to  deliver  if,  is  the  essence  of  prophet- 
ism.  The  Jewish  lawgiver  in  delivering  moral  and 
ceremonial  precepts  received  from  God,  and  our  blessed 
lord  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  were  prophets  just 
as  much  as  when  they  predicted  the  future  of  Israel 
(M'Caul,  Aids  to  Faith).  As  a  reaction  from  the  gen- 
eral body  of  writers  on  prophecj-,  who  exalt  the  predic- 
tive and  neglect  the  moral  element  of  God's  communica- 
tion to  man,  there  have  arisen  in  Germany,  and  to  some 
extent  in  our  own  land,  writers  who  speak  exclusively 
of  the  moral  stream  of  light  flowing  through  prophecy, 
and  deny  altogether  its  predictive  character.  Both 
errors  will  be  avoided  by  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
word  of  prophecy  was  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof, 
for  correction,  for  instruction,  to  the  first  recipients  of 
the  message,  as  well  as  for  succeeding  ages. 

The  usual  view  of  prophecy  as  anticipated  historj- 
virtually  excludes  from  the  roll  the  great  Prophet  who 
was  its  theme  and  author,  Moses  his  distinguished  pro- 
totype, John  the  Baptist  his  eminent  forerunner,  Elijah, 
Samuel,  under  the  old  covenant,  as  well  as  the  apostles 
and  prophets  under  the  new.  According  to  this  view, 
prophecy  is  virtually  limited  to  what  the  Spirit  saitli 
unto  the  churches  in  the  four  hundred  years  between 
Hosea  and  Malnchi,  and  by  the  beloved  John,  the 
writer  of  the  Apocalypse,  But  if  we  agree  to  regard 
the  prophet  as  the  furtbteller,  possessing  the  mvnus pra- 
dicandi—mtbei  than  the  foreteller,  possessing  only  tho 
muHus  pradicendi—vse  see  at  once  how  the  very  highest 
place  is  assigned  to  our  Lord  and  to  Moses;  how  John 
the  Baptist  was  more  than  a  prophet,  as  he  stood  with- 
in the  actual  dawn  of  the  day  of  Christ,  and  as  a  relig- 
ious teacher  di<l  really  more  for  the  religious  training 
of  those  whom  he  addressed  than  any  of  the  prophets 
of  the  old  covenant.  We  see,  too,  how  naturally  and 
clearly  the  earlier  prophets  were  subordinate  to  Moses, 
so  that  the  test  of  their  commission  was  conformity  to 
the  lawgiver ;  and  how  appropriately  the  term  is  applied 
to  the  apostles  of  our  Lotd  and  Saviour,  as  charged  hy 
Christ  with  the  whole  ordering  and  establishing  of  the 
Church  in  its  institutions,  government,  and  progress. 
In  fact,  students  of  prophecy  perpetually  use  the  word 
ui  a  non-natural  sense.  Hence  the  variety  and  discord- 
ancy of  their  interpretations.  Our  attention  must  be 
rigidly  fixed  on  the  natural  and  proper  sense  of  the 
terms,  if  we  would  gain  any  satisfactory'  results. 

In  all  communications  from  God  to  man  two  elements 
may  be  traced,  the  moral  and  the  predictive.  Neither 
element  must  be  pressed  or  insisted  on,  so  as  to  depress 
and  exclude  the  other.  Yet  the  moral  element  is  the 
fundamental,  to  which  the  predictive  is  always  subsid- 
iary. The  moral  element  occupies  the  highest  place  in 
the  communications  made  by  our  Lord,  by  Moses,  by 
the  apostles;  the  predictive  element  prevails  in  those 
who  had  the  more  ordinary  gifts,  as  all  their  announce- 
ments appealed  to  the  revelations  made  by  Moses  and 
by  Christ.  The  testimony  of  Jesus  as  the  author,  and 
the  testimony  borne  to  Jesus  as  the  theme,  is  the  spirit 
of  prophecy.  According  to  this  view  prophecy  is  always 
didactic ;  the  moral  element  is  fundamental,  the  predic- 
tive is  entirely  subsidiary.  All  who  bore  testimony  to 
Jesus  before  his  incarnation  were  preachers  of  rightcons- 
nesg,  and  all  who  testify  that  Jesus  is  come  in  the  flesh 
exercise  the  prophetical  function. 
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II.  Value  of  Prophees  at  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of 
Iteeelalion.—  Dtn\aon,  iii  his  Ducourtee  on  Prophecy, 
fixes  a  "  Criterion  of  Prophecy,"  and  in  accordance  with 
it  he  describes  "  the  conditions  which  would  confer  co- 
gency of  evidence  on  single  examples  of  prophecy"  in 
the  following  manner:  first,  "the  known  promulgation 
of  the  prophecy  prior  to  the  event;  secondly,  the  clear 
and  palpable  fulfilment  of  it;  lastly,  the  nature  of  the 
event  itself— if,  when  the  prediction  of  it  was  given,  it 
lay  remote  from  human  view,  and  was  such  as  could  not 
be  foreseen  by  any  supposable  effort  of  reason,  or  be  de- 
duced upon  principles  of  calculation  derived  from  prob- 
ability and  experience"  (J9wc  viii,  378).  Applying  bis 
test,  the  learned  writer  finds  that  the  establishment  of 
the  Christian  religion  and  the  person  of  its  Founder 
were  predicted  when  neither  reason  nor  experience  could 
hare  anticipated  them ;  and  that  the  predictions  respect- 
ing them  have  been  clearly  fulfilled  in  histoiy.  Here, 
then,  is  an  adequate. proof  of  an  inspired  prescience  in 
the  prophets  who  predicted  these  things.  He  applies 
his  test  to  the  prophecies  recorded  of  the  Jewish  people, 
and  their  actual  state,  to  the  prediction  of  the  great 
apostasy  and  to  the  actual  state  of  corrupted  Christian- 
ity, and  finally  to  the  prophecies  relating  to  Nineveh, 
;^bylon.  Tyre,  Egypt,  the  Ishmaelites,  and  the  Four 
Empires,  and  to  the  events  which  have  befallen  them ; 
and  in  each  of  these  cases  he  finds  proof  of  the  existence 
of  the  predictive  element  in  the  prophets. 

In  the  book  of  Kings  we  find  Micaiah,  the  son  of  Im- 
lah,  uttering  a  challenge,  by  which  his  predictive  pow- 
ers were  to  be  judged.  He  had  pronounced,  by  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  that  Ahab  should  fall  at  Ramoth- 
Gilead.  Ahab,  in  return,  commanded  him  to  be  shut  up 
in  prison  until  he  came  back  in  peace.  "And  Hicaiah 
said.  If  thou  return  at  all  in  peace"  (that  is,  if  the  event 
do  not  verify  my  words),  "the  Lord  hath  not  spoken 
by  me"  (that  is,  I  am  no  prophet  capable  of  predicting 
the  future)  (1  Kings  xxii,  28).  The  test  is  sound  as  a 
negative  test,  and  so  it  is  laid  down  in  the  law  (Deut. 
xviii,  22) ;  but  as  a  positive  test  it  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient. Abab's  death  at  Kamoth-Uilead  did  not  prove 
Micaiah's  predictive  powers,  though  his  escape  would 
have  disproved  them.  But  here  we  must  notice  a  very 
important  difference  between  single  prophecies  and  a 
series  of  prophecy.  The  fulfilment  of  a  single  prophecy 
does. not  prove  the  prophetical  power  of  the  prophet, 
but  the  fulfilment  of  a  long  series  of  prophecies  by  a  se- 
ries or  number  of  events  does  in  itself  constitute  a  proof 
that  the  prophecies  were  intended  to  predict  the  events, 
and,  consequently,  that  predictive  power  resided  in  the 
prophet  or  prophets.  We  may  see  this  in  the  so  far 
parallel  cases  of  satirical  writings.  We  know  for  certain 
that  Aristophanes  refers  to  Cleon,  Pericles,  Nicios  (and 
we  should  be  equally  sure  of  it  were  his  satire  more  con- 
cealed than  it  is),  simply  from  the  fact  of  a  number  of 
satirical  hits  converging  together  on  the  object  of  his 
satire.  One,  two,  or  three  strokes  might  be  intended 
fur  more  persons  than  one,  but  the  addition  of  each 
stroke  makes  the  aim  more  apparent ;  and  when  we  have 
a  sufficient  number  before  us,  we  can  no  longer  possibly 
doubt  his  design.  The  same  may  be  said  of  fables,  and 
still  more  of  allegories.  The  fact  of  a  complicated  lock 
being  opened  by  a  key  shows  that  the  lock  and  key 
were  meant  for  each  other.  Now  the  Messianic  pict- 
ure drawn  by  the  prophets  as  a  body  contains  at  least 
as  many  traits  as  these :  That  salvation  should  come 
through  the  family  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Judah, 
David;  that  at  the  time  of  the  final  absorption  of  the 
Jewish  power,  Shiloh  (the  tranquillizer)  should  gather 
the  nations  under  his  rule;  that  there  should  be  a  great 
Prophet,  typified  by  Moses;  a  King  descended  from 
David ;  a  Priest  forever,  typified  by  Melchizedck ;  that 
there  should  be  born  into  the  world  a  child  to  be  called 
Mighty  God,  Eternal  Bather,  Prince  of  Peace;  that 
there  should  be  a  Righteous  Servant  of  God  on  whom 
the  Lord  would  lay  the  iniquity  of  all;  that  Messiah 
the  Prince  should  be  cut  off,  but  not  for  himself;  that 


an  everlasting  kingdom  should  be  given  by  the  Andcm 
of  Days  to  one  like  the  Son  of  man.  It  seems  impota- 
ble to  harmonize  so  many  apparent  contradictious.  Ker- 
ertheless,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  at  the  time  seem- 
ingly pointed  out  by  one  or  more  of  these  predicbous 
there  was  bom  into  the  world  a  child  of  the  house  of 
David,  and  therefore  of  the  family  of  Abraham,  baac 
Jacob,  and  Judah,  who  claimed  to  be  the  object  of  these 
and  other  predictions ;  who  is  acknowledged  as  Proph- 
et, Priest,  and  King,  as  Mighty  God  and  yet  as  God': 
Righteous  Servant  who  bears  the  iniquity  of  all;  who 
was  cut  off,  and  whose  death  is  acknowledged  not  to 
have  been  for  his  own,  but  for  others'  good :  who  has 
instituted  a  spiritual  kingdom  on  earth,  which  kingdom 
is  of  a  nature  to  continue  forever,  if  there  is  any  coo- 
tinuance  beyond  this  world  and  this  life ;  and  in  whose 
doings  and  sufferings  on  earth  a  number  of  specific  pre- 
dictions were  minutely  fulfilled.  Then  we  may  say 
that  we  have  here  a  series  of  prophecies  which  are  so 
applicable  to  the  person  and  earthly  life  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  to  be  thereby  shown  to  have  been  designed  to  apply 
to  him.  If  they  were  designed  to  apply  to  bim,  pro- 
phetical prediction  is  proved. 

Objectiotu  have  been  urged :  (a.)  Vaffueness. — It  hs» 
been  said  that  the  prophecies  are  too  darkly  and  vague- 
ly worded  to  be  proved  predictive  by  the  events  which 
they  are  alleged  to  foretell.  This  objection  is  stated 
with  clearness  and  force  by  Ammon.  He  says,  "  Such 
simple  sentences  as  the  following :  Israel  has  not  to  ex- 
pect a  king,  but  a  teacher;  this  teacher  will  be  bom  at 
Bethlehem  during  the  reign  of  Herod ;  he  will  lay  dovn 
his  life  under  Tiberius,  in  attestation  of  the  truth  of  bis 
religion ;  through  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
complete  extinction  of  the  Jewish  state,  he  will  spread 
his  doctrine  in  every  quarter  of  the  world — a  few  sen- 
tences like  these,  expressed  in  plain  historical  pnst, 
would  not  only  bear  the  character  of  true  predictions, 
but,  when  once  their  genuineness  was  proved,  they 
would  be  of  incomparably  greater  worth  to  us  than  ail 
the  oracles  of  the  Old  Test  taken  together"  (Chridd- 
ogy,  p.  12).  But  to  this  it  might  be  answered,  and  has 
been  in  effect  answered  by  Hengstenberg :  1.  "That  God 
never  forces  men  to  believe,  but  that  there  is  sacb  i 
union  of  definitcness  and  vagueness  in  the  prophecies 
as  to  enable  those  who  are  willing  to  discover  the  tmlb. 
while  the  wilfully  blind  are  not  forcibly  constrained  t« 
see  it.  2.  That,  had  the  prophecies  been  couched  is 
the  form  of  direct  declarations,  their  fulfilment  would 
have  thereby  been  rendered  impossible,  or,  at  lea^  ca- 
pable of  frustration.  8.  That  the  effect  of  prophecy 
(e.  g.  with  reference  to  the  time  of  the  Messiah's  com- 
ing) would  have  been  far  less  beneficial  to  believer^  as 
being  less  adapted  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  constant 
expectation.  4.  That  the  Messiah  of  Revelation  couU 
not  be  so  clearly  portrayed  in  his  varied  character  as 
God  and  Man,  as  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  if  be  had 
been  the  mere  "  teacher"  which  is  all  that  .\mmon  ac- 
knowledges him  to  be.  5.  That  the  slate  of  the  proph- 
ets, at  the  time  of  receiving  the  divine  revelation,  wis 
(as  we  shall  presently  show)  such  as  ncocssarily  to 
make  their  predictions  fragmentary,  figurative,  and  ab- 
stracted from  the  relations  of  time.  6.  That  some  po^ 
tions  of  the  prophecies  were  intended  to  be  of  douUe 
application,  and  some  portions  to  be  understood  oidy  on 
their  fulfilment  (comp.  John  xiv,  29 ;  Ezek.  xxxvi,  S3\ 

(b.)  Obtcuritg  of  a  Pali  or  Parte  of  a  Propieef  oti- 
erwiee  Clear. — The  objection  drawn  fh>m  "  the  unintd- 
ligibleness  of  one  part  of  a  prophecy,  as  invalidating 
the  proof  of  foresight  arising  from  the  evident  compfc- 
tion  of  those  parts  which  are  understood"  is  akin  to  that 
drawn  from  the  vagueness  of  the  whole  of  it.  It  nuy 
be  answered  with  the  same  arguments,  to  which  we 
may  add  the  consideration  urged  by  Butler  that  it  is, 
for  the  argument  in  hand,  the  same  as  if  the  parts  not 
understood  were  written  in  cipher,  or  not  written  at  all : 
"  Suppose  a  writing,  partly  in  cipher  and  partly  in  plain 
words  at  length ;  and  that  in  the  part  one  understood 
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there  appeared  mention  of  several  known  facts  —  it 
wuuld  never  come  into  any  man's  thought  to  imagine 
that,  if  be  understood  the  whole,  perhaps  he  might  find 
that  these  facts  were  not  in  reality  known  by  the  writer" 
(Ataloff!/,  pt,  ii,  ch.  vii).  Furthermore,  if  it  be  true 
that  prophecies  relating  to  the  first  coming'  of  the  Mes- 
siah refer  also  to  bis  second  coming,  some  part  of  those 
prophecies  must  neaatarUg  be  as  yet  not  fully  under- 
stoaL 

It  would  appear  from  these  considerations  that  Da- 
vison's second  "condition,"  above  quoted,  "the  clear 
and  palpMe  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,"  should  be  so 
far  modified  aa  to  take  into  account  the  necessary  diffi- 
culty, more  or  less  great,  in  recognising  the  fulfilment 
of  a  prophecy  which  results  from  the  necessary  vague- 
ness and  obscurity  of  the  prophecy  itself. 

(c.)  Application  of  the  Several  Prophedet  to  a  more 
Immediate  Subject. — It  has  been  the  task  of  many  Bibli- 
cal critics  to  examine  the  different  passages  which  are 
alleged  to  be  predictions  of  Christ,  and  to  show  that 
they  were  delivered  in  reference  to  some  person  or  thing 
contemporary  with,  or  shortly  subsequent  to,  the  time 
of  the  wri  ter.  The  conclusion  is  then  drawn,  sometimes 
scornfully,  sometimes  as  an  inference  not  to  be  resisted, 
that  the  passages  in  question  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Messiah.  We  hare  here  to  distinguish  carefully 
between  the  conclusion  proved  and  the  corollary  drawn 
from  it.  Let  it  be  granted  that  it  may  be  proved  of 
all  the  predictions  of  the  Messiah  (it  certainly  may  be 
proved  of  many)  that  they  primarily  apply  to  some  his- 
torical and  present  fact :  in  that  case  a  certain  law,  un- 
der which  God  vouchsafes  his  prophetical  revelations, 
is  discovered ;  but  there  is  no  semblance  of  disproof  of 
the  further  Messianic  interpretation  of  the  passages  un- 
der consideration.  That  some  such  law  does  exist  has 
been  argued  at  length  by  Mr.  Davison,  He  believes, 
however,  that  "  it  obtains  only  in  some  of  the  mote  dis- 
tinguished monuments  of  prophecy,"  such  as  the  proph- 
ecies founded  on,  and  having  primary  reference  to, 
the  kingdom  of  David,  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  the 
destmction  of  Jerusalem  (<M  Prophecy,  disc  v).  Dr. 
Lee  thinks  that  Davison  "exhibits  too  great  reser^-e  in 
the  application  of  this  important  principle"  (Oalmpira- 
Hm,  lect  iv).  He  considers  it  to  bo  of  universal  ap- 
plication ;  and  npon  it  he  founds  the  doctrine  of  the 
"double  sense  of  prophecy,"  according  to  which  a  pre- 
diction is  fulfilled  in  two  or  even  more  distinct  but 
analogous  subjects :  first  in  type,  then  in  antitype ;  and 
aAer  that  perhaps  awaits  a  stiU  further  and  more  com- 
plete fulfilment.  This  view  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy 
seems  necessary  for  the  explanation  of  our  Lord's  pre- 
diction on  the  Mount,  relating  at  once  to  the  fall  of  Je- 
rusalem and  to  the  end  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 
It  is  on  this  principle  that  Pearson  writes :  "  Many  are 
the  prophecies  which  concern  him,  many  the  promises 
which  are  made  of  him ;  but  yet  some  of  them  very  ob- 
scure. . . .  Wheresoever  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  anointed, 
it  may  well  be  Jirtt  understood  of  some  other  person ; 
except  one  place  in  Daniel,  where  Messiah  is  foretold 
'  to  be  cut  off' "  (On  the  Creed,  art.  ii). 

Whether  it  can  be  proved  by  an  investigation  of  Holy 
Scripture  that  this  relation  between  divine  announce- 
ments for  the  future  and  certain  present  events  does  so 
exist  as  to  constitnte  a  law,  and  whether,  if  the  law  is 
proved  to  exist,  it  is  of  universal  or  only  of  partial  ap- 
plication, we  do  not  pause  to  determine.  But  it  is  man- 
ifest that  the  existence  of  a  primary  sense  cannot  ex- 
clude the  possibility  of  a  secondary  sense.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  really  is,  whether  the  prophecies  are  ap- 
plicable to  Christ :  if  they  are  so  applicable,  the  previous 
application  of  each  of  them  to  some  historical  event 
would  not  invalidate  the  proof  that  they  were  designed 
as  a  whole  to  find  their  full  completion  in  him.  Nay, 
even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  prophets  had  in  their 
thoughts  nothing  beyond  the  priraar}-  completion  of 
their  words  (a  thing  which  we  at  present  leave  undeter- 
mined), no  inference  could  thence  be  drawn  against  their 


secondary  application ;  for  such  an  inference  would  as- 
sume what  no  believer  in  inspiration  will  grant  — viz. 
that  the  prophets  are  the  sole  authors  of  their  prophe- 
cies. The  rule  Nihil  in  tciipto  quod  nan  print  in  scrip- 
tore  is  sound ;  but  the  question  is,  who  is  to  be  regarded 
aa  the  true  author  of  the  prophecies — the  human  instru- 
ment or  the  divine  author?  See  Heugstenberg,  Chrit- 
tology,  appendix  vi,  p.  438.    See  Double  Srkse. 

(4)  Miraculout  Character.— It  is  probable  that  this 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  many  and  various  efforts  made  to 
disprove  the  predictive  power  of  the  prophets.  There 
is  no  question  that  if  miracles  are,  either  physically  or 
morally,  impossible,  then  prediction  is  impossible ;  and 
those  passages  which  have  ever  been  accounted  predic- 
tive must  be  explained  away  as  being  vague,  as  being 
obscure,  as  applying  only  to  something  in  the  writer's 
lifetime,  or  on  some  other  hypothesis.  This  is  only  say- 
ing that  belief  in  prediction  is  not  compatible  with  the 
theory  of  atheism,  or  with  the  philosophy  which  rejects 
the  overruling  providence  of  a  Personal  God.  Sec  Mait- 
land,  A  rgumerU  from  Prophecy  (Lond.  1877) ;  Bow, 
Bampton  Lecture  for  1877,  p.  219.     See  Miracle. 

For  a  copious  list  of  treatises  on  Scripture  prophecy 
in  genera],  see  Darling,  Cyclopadia  Bibliographica,  col. 
1785  sq. ;  and  Malcolm,  Theological  Index,  s.  v.  Comp. 
Kurtz,  GeKh.  d.  Allen  Bundet,  ii,  613  sq. ;  Hardwick, 
Christ  and  other  Matters,  vol.  i,  ch.  iii,  csp.  p.  136  sq. ; 
Smith,  (Bampton  Lecture)  On  Prophecy  (Bost  1870, 
12mo);  Brit,  and  For.  Ev.  See.  1863,  art  viii;  BUI. 
Repot,  p.  11,  138,  217 ;  H'ettm.  Rev.  Jan.  1868,  p.  106 ; 
Kitto,  Joum.  of  Sac.  Lit.  xxx,  1  sq.,  April,  18.53,  p.  36 ; 
Aidi  to  Faith,  essay  iii;  Engl.  Set.  viii,  181;  Fisher, 
The  Begirmingt  of  Chriitianily,  p.  8,  et  al. ;  Stanley, 
lACtura  on  the  Jewish  Church,  1st  series,  lect.  xviii-xx ; 
Fairbaim,  Prophecy  Vieaed  in  reytect  to  ill  JHttinctive 
Nature,  its  Special  Function,  atid  Proper  Interpretation 
(Edinb.  1856) ;  and  for  the  vast  field  of  German  litera- 
ture on  the  subject,  see  Keil,  Introd.  to  the  Old  Test. 
(ibid.  1869),  i,  265  sq. 

PROPHECY,  jEAnsH  Isterpbetatios  op.  The 
Hebrew  and  the  Christian  alike  recognise  the  reality  of 
the  predictive  element  in  the  chosen  oracles  of  the  great 
/  am.  The  two  religionists,  however,  differ  widely  in 
their  manner  and  sense  of  interpretation  and  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  oracular  utterances.  This  difference 
regarding  a  portion  of  Scripture  accepted  alike  by  both 
is  easily  accounted  for.  The  divergence  is  in  the  two 
religions  themselves,  and  is  called  out  by  the  question 
whether  the  predictions  for  a  Messiahship  to  the 
"chosen  race"  have  ever  been  fulfilled.  Upon  this 
query  all  turns.  The  Israelite,  refusing  to  recognise  in 
Christ  the  long-promised  divine  messenger,  either  de- 
clares it  a  vain  attempt  to  decipher  the  prophetic  im- 
ages, if  he  be  a  rationalist;  or,  if  he  be  more  faithfully 
wedded  to  the  canon  of  the  synagogue,  patiently  sits 
back,  awaiting  the  final  solution  of  the  problem  of  God's 
salvation  of  his  people.  See  Jews;  Messiah;  Phari- 
see; Ration  ALisii. 

In  the  early  and  mediieval  days  of  Christianity,  the 
Jews  did  not  deny  the  facts  of  the  Christian  miracles, 
but  explained  them  away,  and  so  nothing  remained  for 
settlement  but  the  verity  of  the  prophecies  and  the 
question  of  their  fulfilment.  The  first  of  these  the  Jew 
conceded  to  the  Christian,  but  on  the  last  point  a  some- 
what rich  literature  of  polemics  is  preserved  to  us.  It 
begins  with  the  New  Test,  itself.  Paul  and  other  apos- 
tles were  frequently  called  upon  to  argue  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Christ.  We  have  the  same  phase  of  the  contest 
in  the  apology  of  Justin  Martyr  (q.  v.)  against  Tiypho, 
to  which  a  new  kind  of  objection  expressive  of  preju- 
dice is  added  in  the  discourse  which  Celsus,  as  pre- 
served in  Origen  (Contr.  Celt.  bk.  i  and  ii),  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Jew  whom  he  introduces.  (In  refer- 
ence to  this  contest,  these  Church  fathers,  and  especial- 
ly Semisch's  work  on  Justin  MartjT  and  the  works  on 
the  Jewish  Talmudic  literature  and  philosophy,  may  be 
consulted.    See  also,  for  later  continuations  of  this  con- 
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teat,  Hagenbach,  Hitl.  of  Doctr.  i,  §  144,  and  the  art. 
Polemics,  Jkwish.) 

The  Jew  contends  with  the  Christian  not  only  for  a 
special  spiritual  elevation  in  the  prophet — an  iutenser 
degree  of  the  same  divine  intuition  which  God  gives  to 
all  who  worship  him  in  love  and  reverence — but  for  a 
gift  of  light  vouchsafed  to  him  different  from  any  ordi- 
nary endowment,  Maimouides  remains  the  chief  of 
the  Jewish  hermeneutists.  "This  sage  of  mediieval 
Judaism  thus  teaches:  Prophecy  signities  the  com- 
munication of  verities  to  the  human  mind  from  God 
by  the  medium  of  the  active  reason,  with  or  without 
the  power  to  foretell  future  events  or  to  perform  mira- 
cles. The  first  point  is  essential,  the  other  is  merely 
accidentaL  Prophecy  is  a  capacity  of  the  human  mind. 
All  possess  it  more  or  less.  Like  other  human  capaci- 
ties, it  may  remain  dormant  in  this  or  that  mind,  or  be 
developed  partially  or  perfectly.  In  the  development 
of  this  capacity,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  cul- 
tivate and  purify  the  imagination,  L  e.  the  ability  of  be- 
holding internally,  clearly,  and  truly  things  external 
and  distant,  either  in  space  or  time,  and  to  place  the 
imagination  under  the  control  of  mental  judgment.  In 
the  second  place,  the  moral  nature  of  the  individual 
must  be  trained  to  purity,  goodness,  love  of  the  true 
and  the  sublime,  and  the  desire  to  understand  the  voice 
of  the  eternal  Deity.  This  cannot  bo  done  outside  of 
society,  but  within  it  and  in  its  active  service.  It  can- 
not be  done  by  asceticism  and  the  renunciation  of  the 
world  and  its  charms;  it  must  be  done  in  ghidneas  and 
joy,  by  chastity,  temperance,  and  a  life  of  moderation, 
governing  and  controlling  the  lower  passions  and  de- 
veloping the  nobler,  finer,  and  higher  ones  to  a  har- 
monious moral  character.  Passionate,  immoral,  and 
wicked  persons  bewilder  their  imagination,  pervert  their 
judgment,  and  benight  their  reason.  In  the  third  place, 
reason  must  be  fully  developed  to  control  all  other  pow- 
ers of  the  individual,  without  weakening  them  or  dis- 
turbing the  harmony  of  the  soul,  and  to  elevate  him  to 
universal  reason,  which  Maimonides  calls  the  '  active 
reason,'  which  enables  him  to  grasp  universal  truth  and 
to  depict  it  clearly  to  himself  or  others  by  the  power  of 
his  imagination.  Man  so  prepared,  so  developed  and 
trained,  is  a  prophet,  although  he  still  may  receive  no 
special  messages  from  on  high,  either  because  his  age 
requires  none,  or  outer  influences,  climatical  or  social, 
disturb  the  mind.  But  the  man  so  prepared,  and  he 
only,  can  be  a  prophet  of  the  Lord.  So  the  ancient 
prophets  were  prepared  for  their  messages  and  their 
missions.  Others,  also,  may  conceive  original  ideas 
and  prophecies ;  but  if  the  reason  predominates  over  the 
imagination,  they  cannot  realize  or  reproduce  their  own 
internal  visions.  If  the  imagination  predominates,  they 
pro'duce  phantasmagorias — wild,  disconnected,  and  con- 
fused images.  If  the  moral  character  supports  not  both, 
falsehood,  deception,  imposition,  and  even  self-delusion 
spring  from  reason's  light  and  imagination's  vision.  If 
one  profess  to  be  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  says  Maimoni- 
des, we  would  first  be  obliged  to  investigate  whether  his 
education,  his  learning,  his  character,  and  his  antece- 
dents warrant  such  a  presumption.  If  this  be  not  the 
case — if  he  be  a  vulgar,  uncultivated,  or  an  impious  man, 
but  maintains  that  God  or  an  angel  spoke  to  him  this 
or  that,  we  should  be  bound  to  declare  him  a  deluded 
fantast  or  a  wilful  impostor.  The  genuine  prophets, 
Maimonides  further  maintains,  are  not  all  of  the  same 
category.  They  are  as  different  as  are  their  natural 
capacities  and  the  development  thereof.  With  the  one 
reason  and  with  the  other  imagination  may  predomi- 
nate, and  another,  again,  may  be  influenced  by  moral 
deficiencies.  Therefore,  while  one  prophet,  like  Moses, 
is  always  ready  and  prepared  to  receive  prophecies  in  a 
sound,  waking,  and  clear  state  of  mind,  and  in  words 
perfectly  prosaic  and  perfectly  definite  and  accurate, 
others  can  receive  visions  in  a  state  of  dream,  in  eccen- 
tric agitation,  or  hallucination  only.  Then  they  sec  ' 
phantasms  which  are  expounded  to  them  or  which  they  | 


themselves  must  expound ;  or  they  see  an  angel  or  a 
person — in  themselves,  of  course — who  speaks  to  them; 
or  they  hear  a  voice  without  seeing  any  vision,  in  which 
they  suppose  they  have  heani  God  speak.  Therefore  the 
prophetical  style  varies  so  much  with  the  various  writ- 
ers of  Scriptures,  and  the  oracles  of  some  are  announced 
in  different  poetical  forma,  I'he  prophet  knows  bow  to 
distinguish  divine  visions  from  vulgar  ones  by  the  pro- 
found impression  which  the  former  make  upon  him,  car- 
rying conviction  into  his  mind,  and  we  must  know  it  by 
the  test  of  reason  to  which  the  matter  revealed  is  sub- 
jected. All  visions  recorded  in  the  Bible,  Maimon- 
ides advances,  were  subjective,  p«}-chologica]  processes. 
Wherever  it  is  said  God  appeared,  an  angel  appeared, 
this  or  that  vision  was  seen,  it  must  always  be  under- 
stood to  have  appeared  so  in  the  prophet's  imagination. 
Only  one  prophet  received  his  revelations  through  and 
to  reason  directly,  without  poetical  garbs  or  visiooaiy 
assistance,  and  that  was  Moses.  Oidy  one  divine  man- 
ifestation of  this  nature  did  actually  come  to  pass,  and 
that  was  the  revelation  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  this,  ako, 
Maimonides  rationalizes  in  his  own  way.  In  all  these 
rational  expositions  of  prophecy,  Maimouides  refeis  to 
the  Bible  and  the  Talmud  for  support"  (comp.  his  rew- 
<fat  Ilaflorah,  which  forms  the  Inlrod,  to  bis  i'ad-I/a- 
chazahaK).    See  Maimonides. 

Another  sage,  whose  authority  the  ultra-orthodox 
prefer  to  depend  upon,  is  Joseph  Albo  (q.  v.).  He  has 
expressed  his  opinion  on  the  various  grades  of  prophets 
in  his  book  on  PrincipUt  (Sepher  Itkarim,  ch.  x,  §  3).  It 
differs  materially  from  that  of  Maimonides.  Albo  has 
four  grades  of  prophets ;  the  first  class  consists  of  proph- 
ets with  whom  the  understanding  has  no  dominion  over 
the  phantasy.  They  receive  the  prophetical  vision  in 
a  state  of  slumber  and  dream,  after  an  attack  of  pain  and 
terror.  The  second  class  consists  of  prophets  in  whom 
the  understanding  and  the  phantasy  are  well  balanced; 
they  receive  the  prophetical  visions  without  pain  or 
terror,  in  quiet  dreams.  The  third  class  consists  of 
prophets  with  whom  the  understanding  predominates 
over  the  phantasy ;  they  see  no  imaginary  visions,  as 
the  above  two  classes  do,  which  must  be  expounded; 
they  see  real  objects  in  their  visions,  and  hear  them 
speak  intelligible  words ;  there  is  neither  pain  nor  ter- 
ror, nor  doubtful  visions  in  the  prophetical  ecstasy  of 
this  class.  The  fourth  class  consists  of  prophets  with 
whom  phantasy  has  no  influence  whatever  upon  the 
understanding ;  they  see  no  visions,  no  symtxds  what- 
ever, but  bear  prophetical  words  addressed  to  them,  not 
in  a  dream  or  vision — not  merely  sometimes  and  in  a 
state  of  ecstasy— but  waking,  intelligent,  and  whenever 
they  wish.  Albo  adds,  "  If  a  man  has  elevated  himself 
to  this  high  state  of  mind,  he  should  no  longer  be  called 
man — he  should  be  called  angel.  None  of  us  mortals 
has  ever  reached  this  perfection,  except  our  teacher 
Moses."  See  Dr.  Wise,  Lectura  on  the  Phihtophf  tnd 
PhUotophert  of  (he  Jews  as  reported  in  the  IfraeHk 
(Cincinnati,  1873) ;  Rothschild  (Miss),  Ilitt.  and  Lil.  of 
the  ftrafliUt,  vol.  ii ;  Geiger,  Judaism,  voL  i ;  M'C-aul, 
Old  Paths.     (J.H.W.) 

Propheayings.  Religious  exercises  of  the  Puri- 
tan clergy  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  knowledge  and  {nety. 
The  ministers  of  a  particular  division,  at  a  set  time,  met 
together  in  some  church  of  a  market  or  other  large  town, 
and  there  each  in  his  order  explained,  according  to  h» 
ability,  some  portion  of  Scripture  previously  alktted 
to  him.  This  done,  a  moderator  made  his  observa- 
tions on  what  had  been  said,  and  determined  the  tne 
sense  of  the  place,  a  certain  space  of  time  bting  fixed 
for  despatching  the  whole.  These  institutions,  twr- 
rowed  evidently  from  the  Cotwmiide*  (q.  v.)  of  Soot- 
land,  like  all  others,  however,  it  seems,  were  in  England 
soon  marked  by  irregularity,  disputations,  and  divisiona 
Archbishop  Grindal  endeavored  to  regulate  the  propb- 
esyings  and  cover  them  from  the  objections  which  the 
court  made  against  them,  by  enjoining  the  ministeisto 
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observe  decency  «nd  order,  by  forbidding  them  to  med- 
dle with  politics  and  Chnrch  government,  and  by  pro- 
hibiting all  noncouTormist  ministers  and  laymen  from 
being  speakers.  The  queen,  however,  seeing  that  they 
spread  the  religious  notions  of  the  Puritans  and  es- 
tranged the  people  from  all  Romanistic  tendency,  was  re- 
solved CO  suppress  them ;  and  having  sent  for  the  arch- 
bishop, told  him  she  was  informed  that  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  were  not  duly  observed  in 
these  propbesyings ;  that  persons  not  lawfully  called  to 
be  ministers  exercised  in  them;  that  the  assemblies 
themselves  were  illegal,  not  being  allowed  by  public  au- 
thority ;  that  the  laity  neglected  their  secular  affairs  by 
repairing  to  these  meetings,  which  filled  their  heads 
with  notions,  and  might  occasion  disputes  and  sedition 
in  the  State ;  that  it  was  good  for  the  Church  to  have 
but  few  preachers,  three  or  four  in  a  county  being  suffi- 
cient. She  further  declared  her  dislike  of  the  number 
of  these  exercises,  and  therefore  commanded  him  per- 
emptorily to  put  them  down.  The  archbishop,  bow- 
ever,  instead  of  obeying  the  commands  of  his  royal 
mistress,  thought  that  she  bad  made  some  infringement 
upon  his  office,  and  wrote  the  queen  a  long  and  earnest 
letter,  declaring  that  his  conscience  would  not  suffer 
him  to  comply  with  her  commands.  The  queen  was  so 
inflamed  with  this  letter  that  the  archbishop  was  se- 
questered from  his  office,  and  he  never  afterwards  re- 
covered the  queen's  favor.  Thus  ended  the  prophesy 
logs.— Buck,  Tluol.  Vict.  s.  v.  See  Neal,  UUt.  of  the 
Puritans. 

Prophet,  a  person  who  acts  as  the  organ  of  divine 
communication  with  men,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
future.  He  differs  from  a  priest  in  representing  the 
diriae  side  of  ibis  mediation,  while  the  priest  rather  acts 
from  the  human  side.  (The  following  article  is  chiefly 
based  upon  those  in  Kitto's  and  Smith's  dictionaries.) 
See  Prophecy. 

I.  The  Title  tn  Scripture. — The  ordinary  Hebrew  word 
for  prophet  is  ifS]  (mbi),  derived  from  the  verb  KSS, 
connected  by  Gesenius  with  733,  "to  bubble  forth," 
like  a  founuin.  If  this  etymology  be  correct,  the  sub- 
stantive would  signify  either  a  person  who,  as  it  were, 
involuntarily  bursts  forth  with  spiritual  utterances  un- 
der the  divine  influence  (comp.  Psa.  xlv,  1,  "My  heart 
is  bubbling  up  of  a  good  matter"),  or  simply  one  who 
pours  forth  words.  The  analogy  of  the  word  C(a3  {na- 
Idph),  which  has  the  force  of  "  dropping"  as  honey,  and 
b  used  by  Micah  (ii,  6, 1 1),  Ezekiel  (xxi,  2),  and  Amos 
(vii,  16)  in  the  sense  of  prophesying,  points  to  the  last 
signiflcation.  The  verb  K39  is  found  only  in  the  niphal 
and  hithpail,  a  peculiarity  which  it  shares  with  many 
other  words  expressive  of  speech  (comp.  loqui,fari,  vo- 
ci/erari,  concionari,  tpdiyyo/uu,  as  well  as  ftavTiiofuu 
and  vatictnari).  Bunsen  {Gott  in  Gtichiehte,  p.  141) 
and  Davidson  (Intr.  Old  Tat.  ii,  430)  suppose  nabi  to 
signify  the  man  to  ichom  amtouncementa  are  made  by 
God,  L  e.  inspired.  Exod.  iv,  1-17  is  the  classical  pas- 
sage aa  to  the  meaning  of  this  word.  There  God  says 
tn  Moses, "  Aaron  shall  be  thy  K^33  (naU)  unto  the  peo- 
ple, and  thou  shalt  he  unto  him  instead  of  God."  The 
sense  is.  "Aaron  shall  speak  what  thou  sbalt  communi- 
cate to  him."  This  appellation  implies,  then,  the  proph- 
et's relation  to  God:  he  speaks  not  of  his  own  accord, 
but  what  the  Spirit  puts  into  his  moutb.  Thus  St^SJ 
(nnit)  is  an  adjective  of  passive  signification :  he  who 
has  been  divinely  inspired,  who  has  received  from  God 
the  revelations  which  he  proclaims.  But  it  is  mora  in 
accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  word  to  regard  it  as 
signifying  (actively)  one  who  announces  or  pours  forth 
the  decUntions  of  God.  The  latter  signification  is  pre- 
ferred by  Ewald,  Hiivemick,  Oehler,  Hengstenberg, 
Bleek,  tie,  Pusey,  M'Caul,  and  the  great  majority  of 
Biblical  critics.  We  have  the  word  in  Barnabas  (*^a 
K^23),  which  is  rendered  wi  Af  vapoKXiinus  (Acts  iv,  36), 


one  whom  God  has  qualified  to  impart  consolation,  light, 
and  strength  to  others.  Augustine  says,  "  The  prophet 
of  God  is  nothing  else  msi  emmciator  terborum  Dei  ho- 
minibtts.  So  Heidegger,  "  Nabi  is  properly  every  utter- 
er  of  the  words  of  another,  not  from  his  own,  but  from 
another's  influence  and  wiU." 

Two  other  Hebrew  words  are  used  to  designate  a 
prophet— n^H  (rSih')  and  nth  (c*ozM)— both  signify- 
ing one  who  tees.  They  are  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by 
"seer;"  in  the  Sept.  usually  by  pKiiritiv  or  opwv,  some- 
times by  vpo^rirns  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  28 ;  2  Chron.  xvi, 
7,  10).  The  three  words  seem  to  be  contrasted  with 
each  other  in  1  Chron.  xxix,  29.  "The  acts  of  David 
the  king,  first  and  last,  behold  they  are  written  in  the 
book  of  Samuel  the  seer  {riieh),  and  in  the  book  of  Na- 
than the  prophet  (tiabi),  and  in  the  book  of  Gad  the  seer 
(choiih)."  Roth  is  a  title  almost  appropriated  to  Sam- 
uel It  is  only  used  ten  times,  and  in  seven  of  these  it 
is  appUed  to  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ix,  9, 11, 18, 19;  1  Chron. 
ix,  22 ;  xxvi,  28 ;  xxix,  29).  On  two  other  occasions  it 
is  applied  to  Hanani  (2  Chron.  xvi,  7, 10).  Once  it  is 
used  by  Isaiah  (xxx,  10)  with  no  reference  to  any  par- 
ticular person.  It  was  superseded  in  general  tise  by 
the  word  nabi,  which  Samuel  (himself  entitled  nabi  as 
weU  as  roih  [1  Sam.  iii,  20;  2  Chron.  xxxv,  18])  ap- 
pears to  have  revived  after  a  period  of  desuetude  (1 
Sam.  ix,  9),  and  to  have  applied  to  the  prophets  organ- 
ized by  him.    The  verb  nx"!,  from  which  it  is  derived, 

is  the  common  prose  word  signifying  "  to  see :"  tlW 

whence  the  substantive  nth  (chozeh)  is  derived is 

more  poetical,  q.  d. "  to  gaze."  Chozih  is  rarely  found  ex- 
cept in  the  books  of  the  Chronicles,  but  "(I'tn  is  the  word 
constantly  used  for  the  prophetical  vision.  It  is  found 
in  the  Pentateuch,  in  Samuel,  in  the  Chronicles,  in  Job, 
and  in  most  of  the  prophets.  In  1  Sam.  ix,  9  we  read, 
"  He  that  is  now  called  a  prophet  (nabi)  was  beforetime 
called  a  seer  (ro«A);"  from  whence  Stanley  (Lecf.  on 
Jewish  Church)  has  concluded  that  roeh  was  "  the  oldest 
designation  of  the  prophetic  oflice,"  "  superseded  by  nabi 
shortly  after  Samuel's  time,  when  nabi  first  came  into 
use"  (ibid,  xviii,  xix).  This  seems  opposed  to  the  fact 
that  nabi  is  the  word  commonly  used  in  the  Pentateuch, 
whereas  roth  does  not  appear  until  the  days  of  Samuel. 
The  passage  in  the  book  of  Samuel  is  clearly  o  paren- 
thetical insertion,  perhaps  made  \iy  the  nabi  Nathan  (or 
whoever  was  the  original  author  of  the  book),  perhaps 
added  at  a  later  date,  with  the  view  of  explaining  how 
it  was  that  Samuel  bore  the  title  of  roeh,  instead  of  the 
now  usual  appellation  of  nabi.  To  the  writer  the  days 
of  Samuel  were  "  beforetime,"  and  he  explains  that  in 
those  ancient  days— that  is,  the  days  of  Samuel — the 
word  used  for  prophet  was  roih,  not  nabi.  But  that 
does  not  imply  that  riieh  was  the  primitive  word,  and 
that  nabi  first  came  into  use  subsequently  to  Samuel 
(see  Hengstenberg,  Beitrage  zur  Einleilung  insA.T,  iii, 
336).  Stanley  represents  chozih  as  "another  antique 
title;"  but  on  no  sufficient  grounds.  Chozih  is  first 
found  in  2  Sam.  xxi v,  1 1 ;  so  that  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  come  into  use  until  roih  had  almost  disappeared. 
It  is  also  found  in  the  books  of  Kings  (2  Kings,  xvii,  18) 
and  Chronicles  (frequently),  in  Amos  (vii,  12),  Isaiah 
(xxix,  10),  Micah  (iii,  7),  and  the  derivatives  of  the 
verb  chazdh  are  used  by  the  prophets  to  designate  their 
visionsdown  to  the  Captivity  (comp.  Isa.  i,  1 ;  Dan.  viii, 
1 ;  Zech.  xiii,  4).  The  derivatives  of  radh  are  rarer, 
and,  as  being  prose  words,  are  chiefly  used  by  Daniel 
(comp.  Ezck.  i,  1 ;  Dan.  x,  7).  On  examination  we  find 
that  nabi  existed  before  and  after  and  alongside  of  roih 
and  chozeh,  but  that  chozeh  was  somewhat  more  modem 
than  rOeh. 

Whether  there  is  any  difference  in  the  usage  of  these 
three  words,  and,  if  any,  what  that  difference  is,  has 
been  much  debated  (see  Witsius,  MisceU.  Sacra,  i,  1, 
§  19;  Carpzovius,  Introd.  ad  Libros  Canon.  V.  T.  iii,  1, 
1 2;  Winer,  Jteal-  Wdrterbuch,  art.  "  Prophetcn").    Hit- 
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Ternick  (FAnkitung,  Th.  i;  Ahth.  i,  §  66)  considers  iiaW 
to  ezpreiis  the  title  of  those  who  officially  belonged  to 
the  prophetic  order,  while  roth  and  chozih  denote  those 
who  received  a  prophetical  revelation.  Dr.  Lee  (/«- 
ipiralion  ofllob)  Scripture,  p.  543)  agrees  with  Hilver- 
nick  in  his  explanation  of  nubi,  bat  he  identifies  roih  in 
meaning  rather  with  nabi  than  with  chozih.  He  fur- 
ther throws  out  a  suggestion  that  chozih  is  the  special 
designation  of  the  prophet  attached  to  the  royal  house- 
hold. In  2  Sara,  xxiv,  11,  Gad  is  described  as  "the 
prophet  (nabi)  Gad,  David's  seer  (chozih)"  and  else- 
where he  is  called  "  David's  seer  (chozih)"  (1  Chron. 
xxi,  9),  "  the  king's  seer  (chozih)"  (2  Chron.  xxix,  25). 
"The  case  of  Gad,"  Dr.  Lee  thinks,  "affords  the  clew 
to  the  difficulty,  as  it  clearly  indicates  that  attached  to 
the  royal  eDtablishment  there  was  usually  an  individual 
styled '  the  king's  seer,'  who  might  at  the  same  time  be 
a  nabi."  The  suggestion  is  ingenious  (see,  in  addition 
to  places  quoted  above,  1  Chron.  xxv,  5 ;  xxix,  29 ;  2 
Chron.  xxix,  SO;  xxxv,  15),  but  it  was  only  David 
(possibly  also  Manasseh,  2  Chron.  xxxiii,  18)  who,  so 
far  as  we  read,  had  this  seer  attached  to  bis  person ; 
and  in  any  case  there  is  nothing  in  the  word  chozih  to 
denote  the  relation  of  the  prophet  to  the  king,  but  only 
in  the  connection  in  which  it  stands  with  the  word  king. 
On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  the  same  persons  are 
designated  by  the  three  words  nabi,  roih,  and  chozih — 
the  last  two  titles  being  derived  from  the  prophets' 
power  of  seeing  the  visions  presented  to  them  by  God ; 
the  first  from  their  function  of  revealing  and  proclaim- 
ing God's  truth  to  men.  When  Gregor}'  Naz.  (Or.  28) 
calls  Ezekiel  o  tCiv  iteyaXuiv  iiroirnic  eat  ijijyijr^c 
livoTtipiuv,  be  gives  a  sufficiently  exact  translation  of 
the  two  titles  chozih  or  roih,  and  nabi. 

Sometimes  the  propheta  are  called  S'^KGIS  (Itophiim), 
i.  e.  those  who  espy,  explore  for  the  people,  a  "  watch- 
man" (Jer.  vi,  17;  Ezek.  iii,  17;  xxxiii,  7).  Such  also 
is  the  usage  of  1^110  (»homir)^'\.  e. " a  watchman"  (Isa. 
xxi,  1 1 ;  Ixii,  6) ;  and  roOm,  i.  e.  shepherds  (Zech.  xi,  5 ; 
viii,  16),  in  reference  to  the  spiritual  care  and  religious 
nurture  of  the  people.  Other  names,  aa  "  man  of  God," 
"  servant  of  Jehovah,"  and  now  and  then  "  angel,"  or 
"  messenger  of  Jehovah,"  etc.,  do  not  belong  to  the  proph- 
ets as  such,  but  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  of  the  num- 
ber of  servants  and  instruments  of  God.  The  phrase 
"man  of  the  Spirit"  (XVn,  IIos.  ix,  7)  explains  the 
agency  by  which  the  communication  came.  In  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  seventy  elders  the  Lord  says  to  Moses, 
"  I  will  take  of  the  Spirit  which  is  upon  thee,  and  will 
put  it  on  them"  (Numb,  xi,  17).  So  with  regard  to 
Eldad  and  Medad,  "  the  Spirit  rested  upon  them, . . . 
and  they  prophesied  in  the  camp."  The  resting  of  the 
Spirit  upon  them  was  equivalent  to  the  gift  of  prophecy 
(see  2  Pet  i,  21). 

The  word  nahi  is  uniformly  translated  in  the  Sept.  by 
irpoipiyTTit,  and  iu  the  A.  V.  by  "  prophet."  In  classical 
Greek,  irpo<^tiTric  signifies  one  who  spcakt  for  another, 
specially  one  who  tpeaht/or  a  god,  and  so  interprets  his 
will  to  man  (Liddell  and  Scott,  s.  v.).  Hence  its  essential 
meaning  is"an  interpreter."  Thus  Apollo  isa  wpo^qTiic, 
as  being  the  interpreter  of  Zeus  (/Eschylus,  Eum.  19). 
Poeta  are  the  Propheta  of  the  Muses,  as  being  their  in- 
terpreters (Plato,  Phcedr.  262  d).  The  irpo^iJTm  at- 
tached to  heathen  temples  are  so  named  from  their  in- 
terpreting the  oracles  delivered  by  the  inspired  and  un- 
conscious jiavTUQ  (PUto,  Tim,  72  b;  Uerod.  vii.  111, 
note  [cd.  Bahr]).  We  have  Plato's  authority  for  deriv- 
ing itavTii  from  /laivofuu  (I.  c).  The  use  of  the  word 
vpofnrtii  in  its  modem  sense  is  post-claasical,  and  is 
derived  from  the  Sept. 

From  the  mediieva!  use  of  the  word  rpofTinia,  proph- 
ecy passed  into  the  English  language  in  the  sense  of 
prediction,  and  this  sense  it  has  retained  as  its  popular 
meaning  (see  Richardson,  a.  v.).  The  larger  sense  of 
interpretation  has  not,  however,  been  lost,  'f  bus  we  find 
in  Bacon,  "An  exercise  commonly  cailei  prophetyiiig. 


which  was  this:  that  the  mmistera  within  a  prfdoct 
did  meet  upon  a  week-day  in  some  principal  toirn. 
where  there  was  some  ancient  grave  minister  that  wu 
president,  and  an  auditory  admitted  of  gentlemen  or 
other  persons  of  leisure.  Then  every  minuter  snocts- 
sively,  beginning  with  the  youngest,  did  handle  one 
and  the  same  part  of  Scripture,  spending  se\-erally  eone 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  better,  and  in  the  whole  some  tiro 
hours.  And  so  the  exercise  being  begun  and  conduded 
with  prayer,  and  the  president  giving  a  text  for  the 
next  meeting,  the  assembly  was  dissolved"  {Paeijica- 
lion  of  the  Church).  This  meaning  of  the  woiid  is  made 
further  familiar  to  us  by  the  title  of  Jeremy  Taylor's 
treatise  On  Libtrly  o/"  Propketying.  Nor  was  there  any 
risk  of  the  title  of  a  book  published  in  our  own  davs. 
On  the  Prophetical  Office  of  the  Churdi  (Oxf.  1838).  be- 
ing misunderstood.  In  fact,  the  English  word  prophet, 
like  the  word  impiration,  has  always  been  used  in  a 
larger  and  in  a  closer  sense.  In  the  larger  sense  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  s  "  prophet,"  Moses  is  a  *'  propbet." 
Mohammed  is  a  "  prophet."  The  expression  memns  thai 
they  proclaimed  and  published  a  new  religious  dispen- 
sation. In  a  similar,  though  not  identical  sense,  the 
Church  is  said  to  have  a  "  prophetical,"  i.  e.  an  exposi- 
tory and  interpretative,  office.  Bat  iu  its  closer  sense 
the  word,  according  to  usage,  though  not  according  to 
etymology,  involves  the  idea  of  foresight.  Thb  is  and 
always  has  been  its  more  usual  acceptation.  The  differ- 
ent meanings,  or  shades  of  meaning,  in  which  the  ab- 
stract noun  is  employed  in  Scripture  have  been  dram 
out  by  Locke  as  follows :  "  Prophecy  comprehends  three 
things :  prediction ;  singing  by  the  dictate  of  the  Spirit; 
and  understanding  and  exphuning  the  mysterious,  hid- 
den sense  of  Scripture  by  an  immediate  illumination 
and  motion  of  the  Spirit"  (Paraphrate  of  1  Cor.  xii, 
note,  p.  121  [Lond.  1742]).  It  is  in  virtue  of  this  las 
signification  of  the  word  that  the  prophets  of  the  New 
Test,  are  so  called  (1  Cor.  xii) ;  by  virtue  of  the  second 
that  the  sons  of  Asaph,  etc,  are  said  to  have  "pivpb- 
esicd  with  a  harp"  (xxv,  3),  and  Miriam  and  Dcbonh 
are  termed  "  prophetesses."  That  the  idea  of  potential 
if  not  actual  prediction  enters  into  the  conception  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  prophecy,  when  that  word  is  used 
to  designate  the  function  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  ecen» 
to  be  proved  by  the  following  passages  of  Scripture: 
Dent  xviii,  22;  Jer.  xxviii,  9;  Acts  ii,  30;  iii,  18-21; 
1  Pet  i,  10;  2  Pet  i,  19,  20;  iii,  2.  ElymoIogicallT, 
however,  it  is  certain  that  neither  prescience  nor  pre- 
diction is  implied  by  the  term  used  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. But  it  seems  to  be  incorrect  to  say  that  the 
English  word  was  "originally"  used  in  the  wider  srrw 
of  "  preaching,"  and  that  it  became  '*  limited"  to  the 
meaning  of  "predicting"  in  the  17th  century,  in  con- 
sequence of  "  an  etymological  mistake"  (Stanley,  Led. 
xix,  xx).  The  word  entered  into  the  English  language 
in  its  sense  of  predictuig.  It  could  not  have  been  oth- 
erwise, for  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  English 
language  the  word  Trpo^rinia  bad,  by  usage,  assumed 
popularly  the  meaning  of  prediction.  We  find  it  ordi- 
narily employed  by  early  aa  well  as  by  late  writers  is 
this  sense  (see  Polydore  Virgil,  llitt.  of  England,  iv,  161 
[Camden  ed.  1846] ;  Cotentry  Mgtttries,  p.  65  [Shake- 
speare Soc  ed.  1841]).  It  is  probable  that  the  mean- 
ing was  "limited"  to  "prediction"  as  much  and  as  little 
before  the  17th  century  as  it  has  been  since. 

IL  The  Prophetical  Order.— I.  Ill  Historical  DertUf- 
moi<.— Generally  speaking,  every  one  was  a  prophet  tj 
whom  God  communicated  his  mind  in  this  pecolijr 
manner.  Thus,  e.  g.  Abraham  is  called  a  prophet  (Gea 
XX,  7),  not,  as  is  commonly  thought,  on  account  of  ps- 
eral  revelations  granted  him  by  God,  but  because  sncb 
aa  he  received  were  in  the  special  form  described;  a«. 
indeed,  in  chap,  xv  it  is  expressly  stated  that  divine 
communicationswercmadeto  him  in  rinbiu  and  (frra>u. 
The  patriarchs  as  a  class  are  in  the  same  manner  calkil 
prophets  (Psa.  cv,  15).  Hoses  is  more  specifically  • 
prophet,  as  being  a  piodaimer  of  a  new  dispensation,  a 
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rerealer  of  God's  will,  and  in  virtue  of  bis  divinely  in- 
spired songs  (Ezod.  xr -,  Deut.  xxxiigxzxiii;  Psa.xc); 
but  bis  main  work  was  not  prophetical,  and  he  is  there- 
fore formally  distinguished  from  prophets  (Numb,  xii,  6) 
as  well  as  classed  with  them  (Deut.  xviii,  15 ;  xxxiv, 
10),  Aaron  is  the  prophet  of  Moses  (Exod.  rii,  1) ;  Mir- 
iim  (xv,  20)  is  a  prophetess;  and  we  find  the  pro- 
phetic gift  in  the  elders  who  "  prophesied"  when  "  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  rested  upon  them,"  and  in  Eldad  and 
MedidjWbo  "prophesied  in  the  camp" (Numb,  xi,  27). 
At  the  time  of  the  sedition  of  Miriam,  the  possible  ex- 
istence of  prophets  is  recognised  (xii,  6). 

When  the  Mosaic  economy  had  been  established,  a 
new  element  was  introduced.  The  sacerdotal  caste  then 
became  the  instrument  by  which  the  members  of  the 
Jewish  theocracy  were  taught  and  goremed  in  things 
spiritual.  Feast  and  fast,  sacrifice  and  ofieriiig,  rite  and 
ceremony,  constituted  a  varied  and  ever-recurring  sys- 
tem of  training  and  teaching  by  type  and  symbol.  To 
the  priests,  too,  was  intrusted  the  work  of  "  teaching 
the  children  of  Israel  all  the  statutes  which  the  Lord 
hath  spoken  unto  them  by  the  hand  of  Moses"  (Lev.  x, 
II).  Teaching  by  act  and  teaching  by  word  were  alike 
their  task.  This  office  they  adequately  fulfilled  for  some 
hnadied  or  more  years  after  the  giving  of  the  law  at 
Mount  Sinai.  But  during  the  time  of  the  Judges  the 
priesthood  sank  into  a  state  of  degeneracy,  and  the  peo- 
ple were  no  longer  affected  by  the  acted  lessons  of  the 
ceremonial  service.  They  required  less  enigmatic  warn- 
ings and  exhortations.  Under  these  circumstances  a  new 
moral  power  was  evoked — the  regular  Prophetic  Line. 
Special  functionaries  of  this  kind  had  from  time  to  time 
already  appeared.  In  the  days  of  the  Judges  we  find 
that  Deborah  (Judg.  iv,4)  was  a  prophetess;  a  prophet 
(ri,8)  rebuked  and  exhorted  the  Israeli  teswhen  oppressed 
bjr  the  Hidianites;  and  in  Samuel's  childhood  "  a  man 
of  Uod"  predicted  to  £U  the  death  of  his  two  sons,  and 
the  curse  that  was  to  fall  on  his  descendants  (1  Sam.  ii, 
2<).  But  it  was  now  time  for  a  more  formal  institution 
of  Che  prophetic  order.  Samuel,  himself  a  Levite,  of  the 
family  of  Kohath  (1  Cbron.  vi,  28),  and  certainly  acting 
u  a  priest,  was  the  instrument  used  at  once  for  effecting 
a  reform  in  the  sacerdotal  order  (ix,  22),  and  for  giving 
to  the  prophets  a  position  of  influence  which  they  had 
never  before  held.  So  important  was  the  work  wrought 
by  him  that  he  is  classed  in  Holy  Scripture  with  Moses 
(Jer.  XV,  1 ;  Psa.  xcix,  6 ;  Acts  iii,  24),  Samuel  being 
the  great  religious  reformer  and  organizer  of  the  pro- 
phetical order,  as  Moses  was  the  great  legislator  and 
ibander  of  the  priestly  rule.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  Samuel  created  the  prophetic  order  as 
a  new  thing  before  nnknown.  The  genns  both  of  the 
prophetic  and  of  the  regal  order  are  found  in  the  law  as 
given  to  the  Israelites  by  Moses  (Deut.  xiii,  1 ;  xviii, 
20;  xvii,  18),  but  they  were  not  yet  developed,  because 
there  was  not  yet  the  demand  for  them.  Samuel,  who 
evolved  the  one,  himself  saw  the  evolution  of  the  other. 
It  is  a  vulgar  error  respecting  Jewish  history  to  suppose 
that  there  was  an  antagonism  between  the  prophets  and 
the  priests.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  such  antagonism. 
Isaiah  may  denounce  a  wicked  hierarchy  (i,  10),  but  it 
is  because  it  is  wicked,  not  because  it  is  a  hierarchy. 
Ualachi "  sharply  reproves"  the  priests  (ii,  1),  but  it  is  in 
order  to  support  the  priesthood  (comp.  i,  14).  Mr.  F.  W. 
Kewman  even  designates  Ezekiel's  writings  as  "  hard 
tacerdotalisro,"  "tedious  and  unedifying  as  Leviticus 
itaeir  (Hebr.  Monarch,  p.  830).  The  prophetical  order 
was,  in  truth,  supplemental,  not  antagonistic,  to  the 
sacerdotal.    See  Samoeu 

Samuel  took  measures  to  make  his  work  of  restora- 
tion  permanent  as  well  as  effective  for  the  moment. 
For  this  purpose  he  instituted  companies,  or  colleges 
of  prophets.  One  we  find  in  his  lifetime  at  Ramah 
(1  Sam.  xix,  19,  20);  others  afterwards  at  Bethel  (2 
Kings  ii,  3),  Jericho  (ii,  6),  Gilgal  (iv,  38),  and  else- 
where (vi,  1).  Their  constitution  and  object  were  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  theological  colleges.    Into  them  were 


gathered  promising  students,  and  here  they  were  trained 
for  the  office  which  they  were  afterwards  destined  to 
fulfil.  So  successfid  were  these  institutions  that  from 
the  time  of  Samuel  to  the  closing  of  the  Canon  of  the 
Old  Test,  there  seems  never  to  have  been  wanting  a 
due  supply  of  men  to  keep  up  the  line  of  official  proph- 
ets. There  appears  to  be  no  sufficient  ground  for  the 
common  statement  that  after  the  schism  the  colleges 
existed  only  in  the  Israelitish  kingdom,  or  for  Knoljcl's 
supposition  that  they  ceased  with  Elisha  {Proplietumut, 
ii,  39),  nor  again  for  Bishop  Lowth's  statement  that 
"  they  existed  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  Hebrew  re- 
public" (^Sacrtii  Poetry,  lect.  xviii),  or  for  M.  Nicolas's 
assertion  that  their  previous  establishment  can  be  infer- 
red from  1  Sam.  viii,  ix,  x  {£iudet  Critiques  mr  la  Bible, 
p.  365),  We  have,  however,  no  nctntil proof  of  their  ex- 
istence except  in  the  days  of  Samuel  and  of  Elijah  and 
Elisha.  The  apocryphal  books  of  the  Maccabees  (1,  iv, 
46;  ix,  27;  xiv,  41)  and  of  Ecdcsiasticus  (xxxvi,  15) 
represent  them  as  extinct.  The  colleges  appear  to  have 
consisted  of  students  differing  in  number.  Sometimes 
they  were  very  numerous  (1  Kings  xviii,  4 ;  xxii,  6;  2 
Kings  ii,  16).  One  elderly,  or  leading  prophet,  presided 
over  them  (1  Sam.  xix,  20),  called  their  father  (x,  12), 
or  master  (2  Kings  ii,  3),  who  was  apparently  admitte<l 
to  his  ofiice  by  the  ceremony  of  anointing  (1  Kings  xix, 
16 ;  Isa.  Ixi,  1 ;  Psa.  cv,  15).  They  were  called  his  sons. 
Their  chief  subject  of  study  was,  no  doubt,  the  law  and 
its  interpretation;  oral,  as  distinct  from  symbolical, 
teaching  being  henceforward  tacitly  transferred  from 
the  priestly  to  the  prophetical  order.  Subsidiary  sub- 
jects of  instruction  were  music  and  sacred  poetry,  both 
of  which  had  been  connected  with  prophecy  from  the  time 
of  Moses  (Exod.  xv,  20)  and  the  Judges  (Judg.  iv,  4 ;  v, 
1).  The  prophets  that  meet  Saul "  came  down  from  the 
high  place  with  a  psaltery  and  a  tabret,  and  a  pipe  and 
a  harp  before  them"  (1  Sam.  x,  5).  Elijah  calls  a  min- 
strel to  evoke  the  prophetic  gift  in  himself  (2  Kings  iii, 
15).  David  "separates  to  the  service  of'the  sons  of 
Asaph  and  of  Heman  and  of  Jeduthun,  who  shotdd 
prophety  with  harps  and  with  psalteries  and  with  cym- 
bals. ...  All  these  were  under  the  hands  of  their  father 
for  song  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  with  cymbals,  psal- 
teries, and  harps  for  the  service  of  the  house  of  God"  (1 
Chron.  xxv,  16).  Hymns,  or  sacred  songs,  are  found  in 
the  books  of  Jonah  (ii,  2),  Isaiah  (xii,  1;  xxvi,  1),  Hab- 
akkuk  (iii,  2).  It  was  probably  the  duty  of  the  prophet- 
ical students  to  compose  verses  to  be  sung  in  the  Tem- 
ple (see  Lowth,  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  lect.  xviii). 
Having  been  themselves  trained  and  taught,  the  proph- 
ets, whether  still  residing  within  their  college  or  hav- 
ing left  its  precincts,  had  the  task  of  teaching  others. 
From  the  question  addressed  to  the  Shunamite  by  her 
husband, "  Wherefore  wilt  thou  go  to  him  to-day  ?  It 
is  neither  new  moon  nor  Sabbath"  (2  Kings  iv,  23),  it 
appeals  that  weekly  and  monthly  religious  meetings 
were  held  as  an  ordinary  practice  by  the  prophets  (see 
Patrick,  Comm.  ad  loc).  Thus  we  find  that  "  Elisha  sat 
in  his  house"  engaged  in  his  official  occupation  (comp. 
Ezek.  viii,  1 ;  xiv,  1 ;  xx,  1),  "  and  the  eiders  sat  with 
him"  (2  Kings  vi,  32),  when  the  king  of  Israel  sent  to 
slay  biro.  It  was  at  these  meetings,  probably,  that 
many  of  the  warnings  and  exhortations  on  morality 
and  spiritual  religion  were  addressed  by  the  prophets 
to  their  countrymen.    See  Prophets,  Schools  of. 

The  schools  of  the  prophets  were  thus  engaged  in 
what  we  may  call  pastoral  functions,  rather  than  in  the 
disclosure  of  things  to  come ;  their  office  was  to  bring 
home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms  the  announcements 
already  made.  Selected  from  the  Levitical  and  priestly 
classes,  they  performed  services  chiefly  of  a  priestly  char- 
acter (1  Sam.  ix,  13),  but  presided  over  devotional  ex- 
ercises and  gave  spiritual  instruction.  We  may  regard 
Elijah  as  the  type  of  the  whole  prophetical  order  at  this 
period ;  "  a  man  of  heroic  energy  in  action,  rather  than 
of  prolific  thought  or  excellent  discourse.  Power  was 
given  him  to  smite  the  earth  with  plagues  (Rev.  xi,  6). 
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When  an  impression  had  been  made  by  these  extraordi- 
nary displays  of  power,  a  still  small  voice  was  heard  to 
quicken  the  people  to  newness  of  life."  If  we  pass  on 
to  the  religious  teachers  who  ore  associated  with  the 
name  and  age  of  David — Nathan,  Solomon,  and  others, 
who  composed  the  Fsalms— we  shall  see  that  these 
aimed  at  the  religious  education  of  their  contemporaries 
by  a  pure  stream  of  didactic  and  devotional  poetry. 
Their  object  was  to  advance  the  members  of  the  ancient 
economy  to  the  highest  degree  of  light  and  purity  which 
was  attainable  in  that  state  of  minority.  The  predic- 
tive element  crops  out  most  distinctly  in  the  Messianic 
psalms,  which  point  to  the  ultimate  completion  of  the 
kingdom  in  David's  Lord,  and  the  universal  reign  of 
righteousness,  truth,  and  peace.  When  these  efforts 
failed  to  stem  the  tide  of  corruption  and  to  rescue  the 
chosen  people  from  disorder,  ancient  prophecy  assumed 
the  form  of  specific  predictiotu  The  moral  element  is 
chiefly  seen  in  denouncing  the  iniquity  and  unright- 
eousness of  the  age,  but  the  distinctive  characteristic  is 
that,  in  exposing  the  evils  which  prevailed,  they  di- 
rected the  eye  to  the  future.  This  band  of  religious 
teachers  who  are  popularly  spoken  of  as  "  the  proph- 
ets" commenced  with  Hosea  soon  after  the  ministry  of 
Elijah  and  Elisha.  Hosea's  labors  commenced  in  the 
days  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  and  Jeroboam  II,  king  of 
Israel,  and  were  prolonged  to  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  com- 
prising more  than  sixty  years,  so  that  with  him  were 
contemporary  Amos,  Jonah,  Joel,  Obadiah,  Isaiah,  Mi- 
cah,  Nahum.  Next  to  these  in  order  of  time  came 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah.  The 
last  three  were  Haggai,  Zechariah,  MalachL  From 
these  we  derive  our  amplest  materials  for  comparing  the 
anticipations  of  prophecy  with  the  subsequent  events  of 
history.  Thus  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Covenant  form 
a  regular  succession ;  they  are  members  of  an  unbroken 
continuous  chain,  of  which  one  perpetually  reaches  forth 
the  hand  to  the  other.  See  Prophets,  Major,  and 
Minor. 

In  the  first  book  of  the  Maccabees  (ix,  17)  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  prophetic  calling  is  considered  as 
forming  an  important  aira  in  Jewish  history  (see  Ste- 
mann,  be  Termino  Prophetarum  [  Host.  1723]),  while  at 
the  same  time  an  expectation  of  the  renewal  in  future 
ages  of  prophetic  gilts  is  avowed  (1  Mace,  iv,  4C:  xiv, 
41).  After  the  Babylonian  exile  the  sacred  writings 
were  collected,  which  enabled  every  one  to  find  the  wav 
of  salvation ;  but  the  immediate  revelations  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  were  to  cease  for  a  while,  in  order  to  raise  a 
stronger  longing  for  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  and 
to  prepare  for  him  a  welcome  reception.  For  the  same 
reason  the  ark  of  the  covenant  bad  been  taken  away 
from  the  people.  The  danger  of  a  complete  apostasy, 
which  in  earlier  times  might  have  been  incurred  by  this 
withdrawal,  was  not  now  to  be  apprehended.  The  ex- 
ternal worship  of  the  Lord  was  so  firmly  established  that 
no  extraordinary  helps  were  wanted.  Taking  also  into 
consideration  the  altered  character  of  the  people,  we  may 
add  that  the  time  after  the  exile  was  more  fit  to  pro- 
duce men  learned  in  the  law  than  prophets.  Before 
this  period,  the  faithful  and  the  unbelieving  were 
strongly  opposed  to  each  other,  which  excited  the  for- 
mer to  great  exertions.  These  reUxed  when  the  oppo- 
sition ceased,  and  pious  priests  now  took  the  place  of 
prophets.  The  time  after  the  exile  is  characterized  by 
weakness  and  dependence ;  the  people  looked  up  to  the 
past  as  to  a  height  which  they  could  not  gain;  the 
earlier  writings  obtained  unconditional  authority,  and 
the  disposition  for  receiving  prophetic  gifts  was  lost. 
About  a  hundred  years  after  the  return  from  the  Baby- 
lonian exile,  the  prophetic  profession  ceased.  The  Jew- 
ish tradition  uniformly  states  that  after  Ilaggai,  Zech- 
ariah, and  Malachi  no  prophet  arose  among  the  Jews 
till  John  the  Baptist  woke  afresh  the  echoes  of  a  long- 
lost  inspiration  as  the  prelude  to  a  new  dispensation. 
For  its  resumption  under  the  Kew-Test.  economy,  see 
§  X  below. 


2.  Manner  of  Life  of  Iht  Prophett. — The  propbets 
went  about  poorly  and  coarsely  dressed  (2  Kings  i,  V), 
not  as  a  mere  piece  of  asceticism,  but  that  their  vot 
apparel  might  teach  what  the  people  ought  to  do;  it 
was  a  "  sermo  propheticus  realis."  Comp.  1  Kings  xxi, 
27,  where  Ahab  docs  penance  in  the  manner  fibred  bv 
the -prophet:  "And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Abaib  beanl 
these  words,  that  be  rent  bis  clothes,  and  put  sackckth 
upon  bis  flesh  and  fasted"  (see  Nicolai,  De  Prophttanat 
VeMitu  [Hagdeb.  174G] ;  ZacbariS,  De  Prophetanm 
Hdbilu  [Sodin,  I7d6]).  The  general  appearance  and  life 
of  the  prophet  were  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Easten 
dervish  at  the  present  day.  His  dress  was  a  hairy  gar- 
ment, girt  with  a  leathern  girdle  (Isa.  xx,  2 ;  Zech.  xin, 
4 ;  Matt,  iii,  4).  He  was  married  or  unmarried  as  he 
chose ;  but  his  manber  of  life  and  diet  were  stem  and 
austere  (2  Kings  iv,  10, 88;  1  Kings  six,  6;  Matt,  iii, 
4).  Generally  the  prophets  were  not  anxions  to  at- 
tract notice  by  ostentatious  display;  nor  did  they  teA. 
worldly  wealth,  most  of  them  living  in  poverty  and 
even  want  (1  Kings  xiv,  3;  2  Kinga  iv,  1,  38,  42; 
vi,  6).  The  decay  of  the  congregatimi  of  God  deeply 
chagrined  them  (comp,  Micah  vii,  1,  and  many  passages 
in  Jeremiah).  Insult,  persecution,  imprisoument,  and 
death  were  often  the  reward  of  their  godly  life.  The 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says  (cb.  xi, 
87) :  "  They  were  stoned,  they  were  sawn  aaunder,  woe 
tempted,  were  slain  with  the  sword;  they  wandered 
about  in  sheeprskins  and  goat-ekins,  being  destitute, 
afflicted,  tormented"  (comp.  Christ's  speech.  Matt,  xxiii 
29  sq. ;  2  Chron.  xxiv,  17  sq.).  The  condition  of  the 
prophets,  in  their  temporal  humiliation,  is  vividly  rep- 
resented in  the  lives  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  in  the  books 
of  the  Kings ;  and  Jeremiah  concludes  tbe  descriptico 
of  his  sufferings  in  the  20tb  chapter  by  cursing  the 
day  of  his  birth.  Kepudiated  by  the  worid  in  which 
they  wete  aliens,  they  typified  the  life  of  him  wboee 
appearance  they  announced,  and  whose  spirit  dwelt  in 
them.  They  figured  him,  however,  not  only  in  his  few- 
ness, but  in  his  elevation.  The  Lord  stood  by  tben. 
gave  evidence  in  their  favor  by  fulfilling  their  ptedw- 
'  tions,  frequently  proved  by  miracles  that  they  were  his 
own  messengers,  or  retaliated  on  their  enemies  the  in- 
jury done  thorn.  The  prophets  addressed  the  people 
of  both  kingdoms :  they  were  not  confined  to  particulai 
places,  but  prophesied  where  it  was  required.  For  this 
reason  they  were  most  numerous  in  capital  towns,  es- 
pecially in  Jerusalem,  where  they  generally  spoke  in 
the  Temple.  Sometimes  their  advice  was  asked,  ami 
then  their  prophecies  take  the  form  of  answen  to  ques- 
tions submitted  to  them  (Isa.  xxx vii ;  Ezek.  xx ;  ZeHi. 
vii).  But  much  more  frequently  they  felt  themsdvn 
inwardly  moved  to  address  the  people  without  their  ad- 
vice having  been  asked,  and  they  were  not  afraid  to 
stand  forward  in  places  where  their  appearance,  per- 
haps, produced  indignation  and  terror.  Whatever  lay 
within  or  around  the  sphere  of  religion  and  noonls 
formed  the  object  of  their  care.  They  strenuously  op- 
posed the  worship  of  false  gods  (Isa.  i,  10  aq.),  as  well 
as  the  finery  of  women  (iii,  16  sq.).  Priests,  prinns. 
kings,  all  must  hear  them — must,  however  reluctantly, 
allow  them  to  perform  their  calling  as  long  as  they 
spoke  in  the  name  of  the  true  God,  and  as  long  as  the 
result  did  not  disprove  their  pretensions  to  be  tbe  ser- 
vants of  the  invisible  King  of  Israel  (Jcr.  xxxvii,  15- 
21). 

As  seen  above,  there  were  institations  for  training 
prophets ;  the  senior  members  instructed  a  number  of 
pupils  and  directed  them.  These  schools  bad  been  fin* 
established  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  x,  8 ;  xix,  19) ;  and  at 
a  later  time  there  were  such  institutions  in  difirrent 
places,  OS  Bethel  and  Gilgal  (2  Kings  ii,  3;  iv,  38;  vi 
1).  The  popik  of  the  prophets  lived  in  fellowship 
united,  and  were  called  "  sons  of  the  prophets ;"  while 
the  senior  or  experienced  prophets  were  considered  aa 
their  spiritual  parents,  and  were  styled  fathers  (compi 
2  Kings  ii,  12 ;  vi,  21).    Samuel,  Elijah,  and  Elisha  are 
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mendoned  as  principals  of  such  institutions.  From 
them  the  Lord  generally  chose  his  instruments,  Amos 
relates  of  himself  (vii,  14, 15),  as  a  thing  uncommon, 
that  be  hiul  been  trained  in  no  school  of  prophets,  but 
was  a  herdsman,  when  the  Lord  took  him  to  prophesy 
unto  the  people  of  Israel  At  tbe  same  time,  this  ex- 
ample shows  that  the  bestowal  of  prophetic  gifts  was 
Dot  limited  to  the  school  of  the  prophets.  Women  also 
might  come  forward  as  prophetesses,  as  instanced  in 
Miriam,  Deborah,  and  Huldab,  though  such  cases  are 
of  comparatively  rare  occurrence.  We  should  also  ob- 
serve that  only  as  regards  the  kingdom  of  Israel  we 
have  express  accounts  of  the  continuance  of  the  schools 
of  prophets.  What  is  recorded  of  them  is  not  directly 
applicable  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  especially  since,  as 
stated  above,  prophecy  had  in  it  an  essentially  diiferent 
position.  We  cannot  assume  that  the  organization  and 
regulations  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets  in  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  were  as  settled  snd  established  as  in  the 
kingdom  of  Israel.  In  tbe  latter,  the  schools  of  tbe 
prophets  had  a  kind  of  monastic  constitution:  they 
were  not  institutions  of  general  education,  but  mission- 
ary stations;  which  explains  the  circumstance  that 
they  were  established  exactly  in  places  which  were 
the  chief  seats  of  superstition.  The  spiritual  fathers 
travelled  about  to  visit  the  training-schools;  the  pupils 
had  their  common  board  and  dwelling,  and  those  who 
married  and  left,  ceased  not  on  that  account  to  be  con- 
nected with  their  colleges,  but  remained  members  of 
them.  The  widow  of  such  a  pupil  of  the  schools  of 
prophets  who  is  mentioned  in  2  Kings  iv,  1  sq.,  consid- 
ered Elisha  as  the  person  bound  to  care  for  her.  The 
offerings  which,  by  the  Mosaic  law,  were  to  be  given  to 
the  Levites  were  by  the  pious  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
brought  to  the  schools  of  the  prophets  (iv,  42).  The 
prophets  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  thus  in  some  sort 
stood  in  a  hostile  position  to  the  priests.  These  points 
of  difference  in  the  situation  of  the  prophets  of  the  two 
kingdoms  must  not  be  lost  sight  of;  and  we  further  add 
that  prophecy  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  much  more 
connected  with  extraordinary  events  than  in  the  king- 
dom of  Judah :  the  history  of  the  latter  offers  no  pro- 
phetical deeds  equalling  those  of  Elijah  and  Elisha. 
l*rophecy  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  not  being  grounded 
on  a  hierarchy  venerable  for  its  antiquity,  consecrated 
by  divine  miiades,  and  constantly  tlavore<l  with  divine 
protection,  it  needed  to  be  supported  more  powerfull}', 
and  to  be  legitimized  more  evidently.  In  conclusion, 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  expression  "  schools  of  the 
prophets"  is  not  exactly  suited  to  their  nature,  as  gen- 
eral instruction  was  not  their  object.  The  so-called 
prophets'  schools  were  associaliuns  of  men  endowed 
with  the  spirit  of  God,  for  the  purpose  of  carrj'ing  on 
their  work,  the  feeble  powers  of  junior  members  being 
directed  and  strengthened  by  those  of  a  higher  class. 
To  those  who  entered  these  unions  the  Divine  Spirit 
had  already  been  imparted,  which  was  the  imperative 
condition  of  their  reception.  See  Profhets,  Sons  of. 
III.  The  Prophetic  Funelimu.  —  These  have  already 
been  in  part  glanced  at,  but  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject demauds  a  fuller  exposition.  To  belong  to  the 
prophetic  order  and  to  possess  the  prophetic  gift  are  not 
convertible  terms.  There  might  be  members  of  the 
prophetic  order  to  whom  the  gift  of  prophecy  was  not 
vouchsafed.  There  might  be  inspired  prophets  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  prophetic  order.  As  we  have 
■een  above,  the  inspired  prophet  generally  came  from 
the  college  of  the  prophets,  and  belonged  to  the  prophet- 
ic order :  but  this  was  not  always  the  case.  In  the  in- 
stance of  tbe  prophet  Amns,  the  rule  snd  the  exception 
are  both  manifested.  When  Amaziah,  the  idolatrous 
Israelitish  priest,  threatens  the  prophet  and  desires  him 
to  **  flee  away  into  the  land  of  Judah,  and  there  eat 
bread  and  prophesy  there,  hut  not  to  prophesy  again 
any  more  at  Bethel,"  Amos  in  reply  says,  "  I  was  no 
prophet,  neither  was  I  a  prophet's  son ;  but  I  was  an 
herdsman,  and  a  gatherer  of  svcamore  fruit:  and  the 
VIII.— S  8 


Lord  took  me  as  I  followed  tbe  flock,  and  the  Lord  said 
unto  me,  (jo  prophesy  unto  my  people  Israel"  (Amos 
vii,  14).  That  is,  though  called  to  the  prophetic  office, 
he  did  not  belong  to  the  prophetic  order,  and  had  not 
been  trained  in  tbe  prophetical  colleges;  and  this,  he 
indicates,  was  an  unusual  occurrence  (see  J.  Smith  On 
/VopAeey,  ch.  ix). 

1.  In  a  general  way,  we  may  indicate  that  the  sphere 
of  action  of  the  prophets  was  absolutely  limited  to  Is- 
raelites, and  there  is  only  one  case  of  a  prophet  going 
to  the  heathen  to  preach  among  them — that  of  Jonah 
sent  to  Nineveh.  He  goes,  however,  to  Nineveh  to 
shame  the  Hebrews  by  the  reception  which  he  meets 
with  there,  and  acting  upon  his  own  nation  was  thus 
even  in  this  case  the  prophet's  nltimate  object.  Many 
predictions  of  the  Old  Test,  concern,  indeed,  the  event's 
of  foreign  nations,  but  they  are  always  uttered  and  writ- 
ten with  reference  to  Israel,  and  the  prophets  thought 
not  of  publishing  them  among  the  heathens  themselves. 
The  conversion  of  the  pagans  to  the  worship  of  the  true 
God  was  indeed  a  favorite  idea  of  the  prophets;  but 
the  Divine  Spirit  told  them  that  it  was  not  to  be  ef- 
fected by  their  exertions,  as  it  was  connected  with  ex- 
tensive future  changes,  which  they  might  not  forestall. 

That  the  Lord  would  send  such  prophets  was  prom- 
ised to  the  people  by  Hoses,  who  by  a  special  law  (Dent, 
xviii,  1)  secured  them  authority  and  safety.  As  his  or- 
dinary sen-ants  and  teachers,  (iod  appointed  the  priests: 
the  characteristic  mark  which  distinguished  the  proph- 
ets from  them  was  inspiration ;  and  this  explains  the 
circumstance  that,  in  times  of  great  moral  and  religious 
corruption,  when  the  ordiiuuy  means  no  longer  sufficed 
to  reclaim  the  people,  (he  number  of  prophets  increased. 
The  regular  religions  inslmction  of  the  people  was  no 
part  of  the  business  of  the  prophets :  their  proper  duty 
was  only  to  rouse  and  excite.  The  contrarj"— viz.  that  a 
part  of  the  regular  duty  of  the  prophets  was  to  instruct 
the  people— is  often  argued  from  2  Kings  iv,  28,  where  it 
is  said  that  the  Shunamitess  on  the  sabbaths  and  days 
of  new  moon  used  to  go  to  the  prophet  Elisha;  but  this 
passage  applies  only  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  ad- 
mits of  no  inference  with  respect  to  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.  As  regards  the  latter,  there  is  no  proof  that 
prophets  held  meetings  for  instruction  and  edification 
on  sacred  days.  Their  position  was  here  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  of  (he  prophets  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
The  agency  of  (he  prophe(s  in  (he  kingdom  ofJadah  was 
only  of  a  subsidiary  kind.  These  ex(raordinary  mes- 
sengers of  (he  Lord  only  filled  there  the  gaps  left  by 
the  regular  sen-ants  of  Uod,  (he  pries(s  and  the  Levites : 
the  priesthood  never  became  there  utterly  degenerate, 
and  each  lapse  was  followed  by  a  revival  of  w  hich  the 
prophets  were  the  vigorous  agents.  The  divine  election 
always  vindicated  itself,  and  in  the  pnrity  of  the  origin 
of  the  priesthood  lay  the  certainty  of  its  continued  re- 
newal. On  the  contrary,  the  priesthood  in  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  had  no  divine  sanction,  no  promise ;  it  was 
corrupt  in  its  verj-  source :  to  reform  itself  woidd  have 
been  to  dissolve  itself.  The  priests  (here  were  (he  meiv 
cenary  sen-an(s  of  the  king,  and  had  a  brand  upon  (heir 
own  consciences.  Hence  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  the 
prophets  were  the  regular  ministers  of  Uod :  with  their 
office  all  stood  or  fell,  and  hence  they  w-ere  required  to 
do  many  things  besides  what  tbe  original  conception 
of  the  office  of  a  prophet  implied— a  circumstance  from 
the  oversight  of  which  many  erroneous  notions  on  the 
nature  of  prophecy  have  sprung.  This  led  to  another 
difference,  to  which  we  shall  revert  below,  viz.  that  in 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  the  prophetic  office  did  not,  as 
in  Israel,  possess  a  fixed  organization  and  complete  con- 
st niction. 

In  their  labors,  as  respected  their  ow-n  times,  the 
prophets  were  strictly  bound  to  the  Mosaic  law,  and  not 
allowed  to  add  to  it  or  to  diminish  aught  from  it.  What 
was  said  in  this  respect  to  the  whole  people  (Deut.  iv, 
2;  xiii,  1)  applied  also  to  them.  We  find,  therefore, 
prophecy  always  takes  its  ground  on  tbe  Mosaic  law, 
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to  which  it  refers,  fn>m  which  it  derives  its  saodioo, 
Slid  with  which  it  is  fully  impressed  and  saturated. 
There  is  no  chapter  in  the  prophets  in  which  there  are 
not  several  references  to  the  law.  The  business  of  the 
prophets  was  to  explain  it,  to  lay  it  to  the  hearu  of  the 
people,  and  to  preserve  vital  its  spirit.  It  was,  indeed, 
also  their  duty  to  point  to  future  reforms,  when  the 
ever-living  spirit  of  the  law  would  break  its  hitherto 
imperfect  form,  and  make  for  itself  another :  thus  Jere- 
miah (iii,  16)  foretells  days  when  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant shall  be  no  more,  and  (xxxi,  31)  days  when  a  new 
covenant  will  be  made  with  the  house  of  Israel  and  with 
the  house  of  Judah,  But  for  their  own  times  they 
never  once  dreamed  of  altering  any,  even  the  minutest 
and  least  essential  precept,  even  as  to  its  form ;  how 
much  less  as  to  its  spirit,  which  even  the  Lord  himself 
declares  (Matt  y,  18)  to  be  immutable  and  eternal !  The 
passages  which  some  interpreters  have  alleged  as  op- 
posed to  sacrifices  as  instituted  by  the  Mosaic  law  have 
been  misunderstood;  they  do  not  denounce  sacrifices 
generally,  but  only  those  of  the  Canaanites,  with  whom 
sacrifice  was  not  even  a  form  of  true  worship,  hut  op- 
posed to  the  genuine  and  spiritual  service  of  God. 

2.  More  specifically,  the  sixteen  prophets  whose  books 
are  in  the  Canon  have  that  place  of  honor  because  they 
were  endowed  with  the  prophetic  gift  as  well  as  ordi- 
narily (so  Car  as  we  know)  belonging  to  tbe  prophetic 
order.  There  were  hundreds  of  prophets  contemporary 
with  each  of  these  sixteen  prophets ;  and  no  doubt 
numberless  compo^tions  in  sacred  poetry  and  number- 
less moral  exhortations  were  issued  from  the  several 
schools,  but  only  sixteen  books  find  their  place  in  the 
Canon.  Why  is  this?  Because  these  sixteen  had  what 
their  brother  collegians  had  not — the  divine  call  to  the 
office  of  prophet,  and  the  divine  illumination  to  en- 
lighten them.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  have  been  taught 
and  trained  in  preparation  for  a  future  call.  Teaching 
and  training  served  as  a  preparation  only.  When  the 
schoolmaster's  work  was  done,  then,  if  Uie  instrument 
was  worthy,  God's  work  began.  Moses  had  an  exter- 
nal call  at  the  burning  bush  (Exod.  iii,  2),  The  Lord 
called  Samuel,  so  that  Eli  perceived,  and  Samuel  learned, 
that  it  was  the  Lord  who  called  him  (1  Sam.  iii,  10). 
Isaiah  (vi,  8),  Jeremiah  (i,  6),  Ezekiel  (ii,  4),  Amos 
(vii,  15),  declare  their  special  mission.  Mor  was  it  suf- 
ficient for  this  call  to  have  been  made  once  for  all.  Each 
prophetical  utterance  is  the  result  of  a  communication 
of  the  divine  to  tbe  human  spirit,  received  either  by 
"  vision"  (Isa.  vi,  1)  or  by  "  the  word  of  the  Lord"  (Jer. 
ii,  1).  (See  Aidt  to  Faith,  essay  iii,  "On  Prophecy.") 
What,  then,  are  the  characteristics  of  the  sixteen  proph- 
ets thus  called  and  commissioned,  and  intrusted  with 
the  messages  of  God  to  bis  people? 

(1.)  They  were  the  national  poets  of  Judiea.  We 
have  already  shown  that  music  and  poetry,  chants  and 
hymns,  wen  a  main  part  of  the  studies  of  the  class  from 
which,  generally  speaking,  they  were  derived.  As  is 
natural,  we  find  not  only  the  songs  previously  specified, 
but  the  rest  of  their  compositions,  poetical,  or  breathing 
the  spirit  of  poetry.  Bishop  Lowtb  "  esteems  the  whole 
book  of  Isaiah  poetical,  a  few  passages  excepted,  which, 
if  brought  together,  would  not  at  most  exceed  the  bulk 
of  five  or  six  chapters,"  '.'  half  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah," 
"  the  greater  part  of  EzekieL"  The  rest  of  the  proph- 
ets are  mainly  poetical,  but  Haggai  is  "  prosaic,"  and 
Jonah  and  Daniel  are  plain  prose  (Sacred  Poetry,  lect, 
xxi).  The  prophetical  style  differs  from  that  of  books 
properly  called  poetical,  whose  sublimity  it  all  but  out- 
vies, only  in  being  less  restrained  by  those  external 
forms  which  distinguish  poetical  language  from  prose, 
and  in  introducing  more  frequently  than  prose  does 
plays  upon  words  and  thoughts.  This  peculiarity  may 
be  explained  by  the  practical  tendency  of  prophetical 
addresses,  which  avoid  all  that  is  unintelligible,  and 
studiously  introduce  what  is  best  calculated  for  the  mo- 
ment to  strike  the  hearers.  The  same  appears  from 
many  other  circumstance;,  o.  g.  the  union  of  miuic  with 


prophesying,  the  demeanor  of  Saul  »bea  amoiig  tkt 
prophets  (1  Sam.  x,  5),  Balaam's  description  of  buudf 
(Numb,  xxiv,  3)  as  a  man  whose  eyes  were  opened, 
who  saw  the  vision  of  the  Almighty,  and  hesud  the 
words  of  God,  the  established  phraseology  to  denote  the 
inspiring  impulse,  viz. "  tbe  hand  of  the  Lord  wi»  stnng 
upon  him"  (Ezek.  iii,  14;  oomp.  Isa.  viii,  11 ;  2  Kingi 
iii,  15X  etc.     (See  §  vi,  below.) 

(2.)  They  were  annalists  and  historiaiw.  A  grest 
portion  of  Isaiah,  of  Jeremiah,  of  Daniel,  of  Jonib,  d 
Uaggai,  is  direct  or  indirect  history, 

(3.)  They  were  preachers  of  patriotism  ;  their  paiii- 
otisra  being  founded  on  the  religious  motive.  To  Uit 
subject  of  the  theocracy,  the  enemy  of  his  nation  was 
the  enemy  of  God,  the  traitor  to  tbe  public  weal  was  i 
traitor  to  his  God :  a  denunciation  of  an  enemy  was  a 
denunciationof  a  representative  of  evil;  an  exhortatioa 
in  behalf  of  Jerusalem  was  an  exhortation  in  behalf  li 
God's  kingdom  on  earth,  "the  city  of  our  God,  tbi 
mountain  of  holiness,  beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  d 
the  whole  earth,  tbe  city  of  the  great  Kiog^  (Psa. 
xlviii,  1,  2). 

(4.)  They  were  preachers  of  morals  and  of  spiritual 
religion.  The  symbolical  teaching  of  the  law  had  ksl 
much  of  its  effect.  Instead  of  learning  the  necessily  of 
purity  by  the  legal  washings,  the  majority  came  to  rest 
in  the  outward  act  as  in  itself  sufficient.  It  was  the 
work,  then,  of  the  prophets  to  hold  up  before  the  eyes 
of  their  countrymen  a  high  and  pure  morality,  mt 
veiled  in  symbols  and  acts,  but  such  as  none  could  pn>- 
fess  to  misunderstand.  Thus,  in  his  first  chapter,  Isaiah 
contrasts  ceremonial  observances  with  spiritual  molal- 
ity :  "  Your  new  moons  and  your  appointed  feasts  my 
soul  hateth :  they  are  a  trouble  unto  me ;  I  am  weary  to 
bear  them.  .  .  .  Wash  ye,  make  you  dean ;  put  away 
the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes;  cease  to 
do  evil;  learn  to  do  well;  seek  judgment;  relieve  the 
oppressed,  judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for  the  widow"^  (i, 
14-17).  He  proceeds  to  denounce  God's  judgments  on 
tbe  oppression  and  covetousness  of  the  rulers,  the  pride 
of  tbe  women  (cb.  iii),  on  grasping,  profligacy,  iniquity, 
injustice  (ch.  v),  and  so  on  throughout.  'The  system  of 
morals  put  forward  by  the  prophets,  if  not  higher  or 
sterner  or  purer  than  that  of  the  law,  is  more  plainly 
declared,  and  with  greater,  because  now  more  needed, 
vehemence  of  diction.  "  Magna  fides  et  grandis  «iiH«ri« 
prophetarum,"  says  St.  Jerome  {In  Ezet,).  This  was 
their  general  characteristic,  but  that  gifts  and  graces 
might  be  dissevered  is  proved  by  the  cases  of  Balaam, 
Jonah,  Caiaphas,  and  the  disobedient  prophet  of  Jo- 
dah. 

(5.)  They  were  extraordinary,  but  yet  aathoiiied, 
exponents  of  the  law.  As  an  instance  of  this  we  may 
take  Isaiah's  description  of  a  true  fast  (Iviii,  3-7) ;  Ezr- 
kiel's  explanation  of  the  sins  of  the  father  being  visited 
on  the  children  (ch,  xviii) ;  Micah's  preference  of"  dmitp 
justly,  loving  mercy,  and  walking  humbly  with  God," 
to  "  thousands  of  rams  and  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of 
oil"  (vi,  6-8).  In  these,  as  in  other  similar  cases  (coanp. 
Has.  vi,  6 ;  Amos  v,  21),  it  was  the  task  of  the  propbeo 
to  restore  the  balance  which  bad  been  overthrown  by 
the  Jews  and  their  teachers  dwelling  on  one  side  at  «i 
the  outer  covering  of  a  truth  or  of  a  duty,  and  leavini; 
tbe  other  side  or  the  inner  meaning  out  of  sight. 

(6.)  They  held,  as  we  have  shown  above,  a  pastoral 
or  quasi-pastoral  office. 

(7.)  They  were  a  political  power  in  the  state.  Stneg 
in  the  safeguard  of  their  religious  character,  ther  were 
able  to  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  royail  autluairy- 
when  wielded  even  by  an  Abab. 

(8.)  But  the  prophets  were  something  more  than 
national  poets  and  annalists,  preachers  of  patriotism, 
moral  teachers,  exponents  of  the  law,  pastors,  and  poli- 
ticians. We  have  not  yet  touched  upon  their  most  es- 
sential characteristic,  which  is  that  they  were  instru- 
ments of  revealing  God's  will  t^  man ;  as  in  other  wayk, 
so,  specially,  by  predicting  future  events,  and,  in  par- 
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tictilar,  by  foretelling  the  incarnation  of  the  Lord  Jcaii* 
Christ,  and  the  redemption  effected  by  him.  There  are 
two  chief  ways  of  exhibiting  thia  fact — one  is  suitable 
when  diacoursing  with  Christiana,  the  other  when  ar- 
guing with  anbelievera.  To  the  Christian  it  is  enough 
to  show  that  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament  and  the 
truthfulness  of  ita  authors,  and  of  the  Lord  himself,  are 
boond  up  with  the  truth  of  the  existence  of  this  pre- 
dictive element  in  the  prophets.  To  the  unlwliever  it 
is  necessary  to  show  that  facts  have  verified  their  pre- 
dictiona. 

(a.)  In  Matthew's  Gospel,  the  first  chapter,  we  find  a 
quotation  from  the  prophet  Isaiah,  "Behold  a  virgin 
shall  be  with  child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and 
they  shall  call  his  name  Emmanuel ;"  and,  at  the  same 
time,  we  find  a  statement  that  the  birth  of  Christ  took 
place  as  it  did  "  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,"  in  those  words 
(i,  22,  23).  This  means  that  the  prophecy  was  the 
declaration  of  God's  purpose,  and  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  birth  of  Christ  were  the  fulfilment  of  that  pur- 
pose. Then,  either  the  predictive  element  exists  in 
the  book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  or  the  authority  of 
the  evangelist  Matthew  must  be  given  up.  The  same 
evangelist  testifies  to  the  same  prophet  having  "spoken 
of  John  the  Baptist  (iii,  3)  in  words  which  he  quotes 
from  Isa.  xl,  3.  He  says  (iv,  13-15)  that  Jesus  came 
and  dwelt  in  Capernaum  "that"  other  words  "spoken 
by"  the  same  prophet  (ix,  1)  "  might  be  fulfilled."  He 
saya  (viii,  17)  that  Jesus  did  certain  acts  "  that  it  might 
be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  Esaias  the  prophet" 
(Isa.  liii,  4).  He  saj's  (xii,  17)  that  Jesos  acted  in  a 
particular  manner  "that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which 
waa  spoken  by  Esaias  the  prophet"  in  words  quoted 
from  xUi,  1.  Then,  if  we  believe  Matthew,  we  most 
believe  that  in  the  pages  of  the  prophet  laiuah  there 
was  predicted  that  which  Jesus  some  seven  hundred 
yean  afterwards  fulfilled.  This  conclusion  cannot  be 
escaped  by  pressing  the  words  'iva  vXtipaidj,  for  if 
they  do  not  mean  that  certain  things  were  done  in  or- 
der that  the  divine  predestination  might  be  accom- 
[dished,  which  predestination  waa  already  declared  by 
the  prophet,  they  must  mean  that  Jesus  Christ  know- 
ingly moulded  his  acts  so  as  to  be  in  accordance  with 
what  was  said  in  an  ancient  book  which  in  reality  had 
no  reference  to  him,  a  thing  which  is  entirely  at  vari- 
ance with  the  character  drawn  of  him  by  Matthew, 
and  which  would  make  him  a  conscious  impostor,  inas- 
much as  he  himself  appeals  to  the  prophecies.  Further, 
it  would  imply  (as  in  Matt,  i,  22)  that  God  himsdf  con- 
trived certain  events  (as  those  connected  with  the  birth 
of  Christ),  not  in  order  that  they  might  be  in  accordance 
with  bis  will,  but  in  order  that  they  might  be  agree- 
able to  the  decUrations  of  a  certain  book — than  which 
nothing  could  well  be  more  abeuid. 

But,  further,  we  have  not  only  the  evidence  of  the 
evangelist;  we  have  the  evideiu»  of  the  Lord  himself. 
He  declares  (Matt,  xiii,  14)  that  in  the  Jews  of  bis  age 
"ia  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Eaaiaa,  which  saitb — " 
(Isa.  ri,  9).  He  says  (Matt;  xv,  7),  "Esaias  well 
prophesied  of  them"  (Isa.  xix,  13).  'Then,  if  we  be- 
lieve our  Lord's  sayings  and  the  record  of  them,  we 
mast  believe  in  pr^iction  as  existing  in  the  prophet 
Isaiah.  This  prophet,  who  is  cited  between  fifty  and 
aixty  times,  may  he  taken  as  a  sample ;  but  the  same 
argument  might  be  brought  forwarid  with  respect  to 
Jeremiah  (Matt,  ii,  18;  Heb.  viii,  8),  Daniel  (Matt. 
xsiv,  16),  Hosea  (Matt  ii,  16 ;  Kom.  ix,  25),  Joel  (Acts 
ii,  17),  Amos  (Acts  vii,  42;  xv,  16),  Jonah  (Matt,  xii, 
40),  Micah  (Matt,  xii,  7),  Habakkuk  (Acts  xiii,  41), 
Haggai  (Heb.  xii,  26),  Zechariab  (Matt,  xxi,  6 ;  Mark 
xiv,  27;  John  xix,  37),  tialachi  (Matt  xi,  10;  Mark  i, 
2 ;  lake  vii,  27),  With  this  evidence  for  so  many  of 
tbe  prophets,  it  would  be  idle  to  cavil  with  respect  to 
Kxekiel,  Obodiah,  Nahum,  Zephaniah ;  the  more  so  as 
« tbe  prophet^  are  frequently  spoken  of  together  (Matt 
ii,  23 ;  Acts  xiii,  40 ;  zv,  15)  as  authoritative.    The 


Psalms  are  quoted  no  less  than  seventy  times,  and  very 
frequently  as  being  predictive. 

(5.)  Tbe  argument  with  the  unbeliever  does  not  ad- 
mit of  being  brought  to  an  issue  so  concisely.  Here 
it  is  necessary  [1]  to  point  out  the  existence  of  certain 
declarations  as  to  future  events,  the  probability  of 
which  was  not  discernible  by  human  sagacity  at  the 
time  that  the  declarations  were  made;  [2]  to  show 
that  certain  events  did  afterwards  take  place  corre- 
sponding with  those  declarations;  [3]  to  show  that 
a  chance  coincidence  is  not  an  adequate  hypothesis 
on  which  to  account  for  that  correspondence.  See 
Pkophkct. 

Dr.  Davidson  pronounces  it  as  "  now  commonly  ad- 
mitted that  the  essential  part  of  Biblical  prophecy  does 
not  lie  in  predicting  contingent  events,  but  in  divining 
the  essentially  religious  in  the  course  of  history.  .  .  . 
In  no  prophecy  can  it  be  shown  that  the  literal  predict- 
ing of  distant  historical  events  is  contained.  ...  In 
conformity  with  the  analogy  of  prophecy  generally, 
special  predictions  concerning  Christ  do  not  appear  in 
tbe  Old  Testament."  Dr.  Davidson  must  mean  that 
this  is  "  now  commonly  admitted"  by  writers  like  him- 
self, who,  following  Eichhoro,  resolve  "the  prophet's 
delineations  of  the  future"  into, "  in  essenoe,  notking  bvi 
forebodmgt — efforts  of  the  spiritual  eye  to  bring  up  be- 
fore itself  the  distinct  form  of  the  future.  The  prevision 
of  the  prophet  is  intensified  presentiment"  Of  oourse, 
if  tbe  powers  of  the  prophets  were  simply  "forebodings" 
and  "  presentiments"  of  the  human  spirit  in  "  its  pre- 
conscious  region,"  they  could  not  do  more  than  make 
indefinite  guesses  about  the  future.  But  this  is  not  the 
Jewish  nor  the  Christian  theorj*  of  prophecy.  See  Basil 
(/n  EttU.  c  iii),  Chtysostom  (Horn,  xxii,  t  v,  137,  ed. 
1612),Clem.  Alex.(<8(n>i».lib.  ii),  Eusebius  (Dtta.Ev<mg. 
V,  132,  ed.  1544),  and  Justin  Martyr  (DiaL  am  Tryph. 
p.  224,  ed.  1686).    See  Suicer,  s.  v.  vpofiirrit- 

The  view  commonly  taken  of  the  prophets  is,  indeed, 
that  they  were  mere  predictors  of  future  events ;  but 
this  view  is  one-sided  and  too  narrow ;  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  must  beware  of  expanding  too  much 
the  acceptation  of  the  term  prophet  Not  to  mention 
those  whoy  like  Hendewerk,  in  the  introduction  to  bis 
Comneniary  on  the  Prophet  Jtaiah,  identify  tbe  notion 
of  a  prophet  with  that  of  an  honest  and  pious  man,  yet 
we  see  from  the  above  considerations  that  the  conception 
of  those  is  likewise  too  wide  who  place  the  essential 
feature  of  a  prophet  in  his  divine  inspiration.  That 
this  does  not  meet  the  whole  subject  appears  from 
Numb,  xii,  6  sq.,  where  Moses,  who  enjoyed  divine  in- 
spiration in  its  highest  grade,  is  represented  as  differing 
from  those  called  prophets  in  a  stricter  sense,  and  aa 
standing  in  contrast  with  them.  Divine  inspiration  is 
only  the  general  basis  of  the  prophetic  office,  to  which 
other  elements  must  be  added,  especially  the  gift  of  that 
inspiration  in  a  formal  manner  and  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose. This  will  become  still  more  clear  from  the  con- 
siderations adduced  under  the  next  heads. 

IV.  Tett  of  the  Prophetic  Character. — As  Moses  had 
foretold,  a  host  of  false  prophets  arose  in  later  timea 
among  the  people,  who  promised  prosperity  without 
repentance,  and  preached  the  Gospel  without  the  law. 
The  writings  of  the  prophets  are  full  of  complaints  of 
the  mischief  done  by  these  impostors.  Jeremiah  sig- 
nificantly calls  them  "prophets  of  the  deceit  of  their 
own  heart" — i  e.  men  who  followed  the  suggestions  of 
their  own  fancy  in  prophesying  (Jer.  xxiii,  26;  comp. 
ver.  16,  and  ch.  xiv,  14).  All  their  practices  prove  the 
great  influence  which  tme  prophetism  had  acquired 
among  the  people  of  Israel.  But  bow  were  the  people 
to  distinguish  between  true  and  false  prophets?  This 
is  decided  partly  by  positive  or  negative  criteria,  and 
partly  by  certain  general  marks. 

I.  In  the  law  concerning  prophets  (Deot  xviii,  20; 
comp.  xiii,  7-9)  the  following  enactments  are  con- 
tained: 

(1.)  The  prophet  uho  ipeda  m  the  name  qf  other 
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godt—i.  e.  professes  to  hare  hU  revelations  rrom  a  god 
different  from  Jehovah— is  to  be  considered  as  false,  and 
to  be  punished  capitally ;  and  this  even  though  his  pre- 
dictions should  come  to  pass. 

(2.)  The  same  pnnishment  is  to  be  inflicted  on  him 
who  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  true  God,  but  lohoaepre- 
dtdiont  are  not  accompluhed. 

These  enactments  established  a  peculiar  right  of  the 
prophets.  He  who  prophesied  in  the  i»me  of  the  true 
(iod  was,  even  when  be  foretold  calamity,  entitled  to 
be  tolerated,  uitil  it  happened  that  a  prediction  of  his 
failed  of  accomplishment.  He  might  then  be  impris- 
oned, but  could  not  be  put  to  death,  as  instanced  in 
Jeremiah  (xxvi,  8-16),  who  is  apprehended  and  ar- 
raigned, but  acquitted :  "Then,  said  the  princes  and  the 
people  unto  the  priests  and  the  prophets.  This  man  is 
not  worthy  to  die,  for  he  has  spoken  to  us  in  tbe  name 
of  the  Lord  our  God."  Ahab  is  by  false  prophets  en- 
couraged to  attack  Ramoth-gilead,  but  Micaiah  proph- 
esied him  no  good ;  on  which  the  king  becomes  angry, 
and  orders  the  prophet  to  be  confined  (1  Kings  xxii, 
1-27) :  "Take  Micaiah  and  put  him  in  prison,  and  feed 
him  with  bread  of  affliction,  and  with  water  of  afflic- 
tion, until  I  come  in  peace."  Micaiah  answers  (ver. 
28),  "If  thou  return  at  all  in  peace,  the  Lord  has  not 
spoken  by  me."  Until  the  safe  return  of  the  king, 
Micaiah  is  to  remain  in  prison;  after  that,  he  shall  be 
put  to  death.  The  prophet  agrees  to  it,  and  the  king 
goes  up  to  Ramoth-gilead,  but  is  slain  in  the  battle. 

(8.)  From  the  above  two  criteria  of  a  true  prophet 
flows  the  third,  that  kit  addreuet  mutt  ht  in  itriet  ac- 
cordance with  the  law.  Whoever  departs  from  it  cannot 
be  a  true  prophet,  for  it  is  impossible  that  the  tiord 
should  contradict  himself. 

(4.)  In  tbe  above  is  also  founded  the  fourth  criterion, 
that  a  true  prophet  mutt  not  promite  protperily  leithout 
repentance ;  and  that  he  is  a  false  prophet, "  of  the  deceit 
of  his  own  heart,"  who  does  not  reprove  the  sins  of  the 
people,  and  who  does  not  inculcate  on  them  the  doc- 
trines of  divine  justice  and  retribution. 

2.  In  addition  to  these  negative  criteria  there  were 
positive  ones  to  procure  authority  to  true  prophets. 
First  of  all,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  prophets  them- 
selves received,  along  with  the  divine  revelations,  assur- 
ance that  these  were  really  divine.  Any  true  commun- 
ion with  the  Holy  Spirit  affords  the  assurance  of  its 
divine  nature,  and  the  prophets  could,  therefore,  satisfy 
themielvet  of  their  divine  mission.  There  was  nothing 
to  mislead  and  delude  them  in  this  respect,  for  temporal 
goods  were  not  bestowed  upon  them  with  the  gift  of 
prophesying.  Their  own  native  disposition  was  often 
much  averse  to  this  calling,  and  could  be  only  conquered 
by  tbe  Lord  forcibly  impelling  them,  as  appears  from 
Jer.  XX,  8,  9 :  "  Since  I  spake,  the  word  of  the  Lord  was 
made  a  reproach  unto  me,  and  a  derision  daily.  Then 
I  said,  I  will  not  make  mention  of  him,  nor  speak  any 
more  in  bis  name,  but  his  word  was  in  mine  heart  as 
a  burning  fire  shut  up  in  my  bones,  and  I  was  weary 
with  forbearing,  and  I  could  not  stay."  Now,  when  the 
prophets  themselves  were  convinced  of  their  divine 
mission,  they  could  in  various  ways  prove  it  to  others 
whom  they  were  called  on  to  enlighten. 

(1.)  To  those  who  had  any  sense  of  truth,  the  Spirit 
of  (iod  gave  evidence  that  the  prophecies  were  divinely 
inspired.  This  letlimonium  Spiritui  Sandi  is  the  chief 
argument  for  the  reality  of  a  divine  revelation ;  and  he 
who  is  susceptible  of  it  does  not,  indeed,  disregard  the 
other  proofs  suiting  the  wants  of  unimproved  minds, 
but  lays  less  stress  on  them. 

(2.)  The  prophets  themselves  utter  their  firm  con- 
viction that  they  act  and  speak  by  divine  authority,  not 
of  their  own  accord  (comp.  the  often  recurring  phrase 
nin^  DK3,"a  prophecy  of  Jehovah,"  Jer.  xxvi,12,etc). 
Their  pious  life  bore  testimony  to  their  being  worthy 
of  a  nearer  communion  with  God,  and  defended  them 
from  the  suspicion  of  intentional  deception ;  their  sobri- 


ety of  mind  distinguished  them  from  all  fanatics,  and 
defended  them  from  the  suspicion  of  self-delusion ;  their 
fortitude  in  suffering  for  trutii  proved  that  they  bad  their 
commission  from  no  human  authority. 

(8.)  Part  of  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  lefenvd  to 
proximate  events,  and  their  accomplishment  was  divine 
e\'idence  of  their  divine  origin.  Whoever  had  bees 
once  favored  with  such  a  testimonial,  bis  authority  wag 
established  for  his  whole  life,  as  instanced  in  SuniKl. 
Of  him  it  is  said  (1  Sam.  iii,  19) :  "Tbe  Lord  was  with 
him,  and  let  none  of  his  words  fall  to  tbe  ground  (L  e. 
fulfilled  them);  and  all  Israel  knew  (from  this)  thai 
Samuel  was  established  to  be  a  prophet  of  the  LonL' 
Of  the  divine  mission  of  Isaiah  no  doubt  could  be  enter- 
tained after,  for  instance,  his  prophecies  of  the  over- 
throw of  Sennacherib  before  Jerusalem  had  been  fol- 
Qlled.  The  credentials  of  tbe  divine  mission  of  Ezekid 
were  certified  when  his  prediction  was  aceomidisbed, 
that  Zedekiah  should  be  brought  to  Babylon,  bat  sbouki 
not  see  it,  for  the  king  was  made  prisoner  and  blinded 
(Ezek.  xii,  12, 13) ;  they  were  further  confirmed  by  the 
fulfilment  of  his  prediction  concerning  the  destraetioD 
of  the  city  (ch.  xxiv).  Jeremiah's  claims  were  authen- 
ticated by  the  fulfilment  of  bis  prediction  that  Shsllum, 
the  son  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judab,  should  die  in  bis  pris- 
on, and  see  his  native  country  no  more  (Jer.  xxii,  II, 
12). 

(4.)  Sometimes  the  divine  misaon  of  the  prophets 
was  also  proved  by  miracles;  but  this  occurred  only  at 
important  crises,  when  the  existence  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  was  in  jeopardy,  as  in  the  age  of  Elijah  and  EK- 
sha.  Miracles  are  mentioned  as  criteria  of  true  propb- 
ets  (Dcut,  xiii,  2),  still  with  this  caution,  that  ther 
should  not  be  trusted  alone,  but  that  the  people  should 
inquire  whether  the  negative  criteria  wero  extanL 

(6.)  Those  prophets  whose  divine  commission  bad 
been  sufficiently  proved  bore  testimony  to  tbe  divine 
mission  of  others.  It  has  been  observed  above  that 
there  was  a  certain  gradation  among  tbe  prophets ;  the 
principals  of  the  colleges  of  prophets  procured  authority 
to  the  "sons"  of  prophets.  Thus  the  deeds  of  Elijah 
and  Elisha  at  tbe  same  time  authenticated  the  hon- 
dreds  of  prophets  whose  superiors  they  were.  Conoera- 
ing  the  relation  of  the  true  prophets  to  each  other,  the 
passage  2  Kings  ii,  9  is  remarkable ;  Elisha  says  to  Eli- 
jah, "  I  pray  thee,  let  a  double  portion  of  thj-  spirit  he 
upon  me."  Here  Elisha,  as  the  first-bom  of  Elijah  io 
a  spiritual  sense,  and  standing  to  him  in  tbe  same  rela- 
tion as  Joshua  to  Moses,  asks  for  a  double  portion  of  his 
spiritual  inheritance,  alluding  to  the  law  concerning  the 
hereditary  right  of  the  lawfully  begotten  first-born  son 
(Deut.  xxi,  17).  .This  case  supposes  that  other  proph- 
ets also  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  took  portions  of  the 
fulness  of  the  spirit  of  Elijah.  It  is  plain,  then,  that 
only  a  few  prophets  stood  in  immediate  communion  with 
God,  while  that  of  the  remaining  was  formed  by  medi- 
ation. The  latter  were  spiritually  incorporated  in  the 
former,  and,  on  the  ground  of  this  relation,  actions  per- 
formed by  Elisha,  or  through  tbe  instrumentality  of 
one  of  his  pupils,  are  at  once  ascribed  to  Elijah,  e.  g. 
the  anointing  of  Hazael  to  be  king  over  Syria  (1  Kings 
xix,  1 5 ;  comp.  2  Kings  viii,  13) ;  the  anointing  of  Jeba 
to  be  king  over  Israel  (1  Kings  xix,  16;  comp.  2  King* 
ix,  1  sq.) ;  the  writing  of  the  letter  to  Joraro.  etc  Thus 
in  a  certain  sense  it  may  be  affirmed  that  Elijah  was  in 
his  time  the  only  prophet  of  the  kingdom  of  IsraeL 
Similarly  of  Moses  it  is  recorded,  during  his  passaf^e 
through  the  desert,  that  a  portion  of  his  spirit  was  con- 
veyed to  the  seventy  elders  (Xumb.  xi,  17).  Tbe  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  Church  itself  offcni  analogies: 
look,  e.  g.  at  the  relation  of  the  second-claas  Re^oni- 
ers  to  Luther  and  Calvin. 

(6.)  It  hardly  needs  to  be  mentioned  that  bdon  a 
man  could  be  a  prophet  be  must  be  converted.  Tbis 
cleariy  appears  in  the  case  of  Isaiah,  "  whose  iniqniy 
was  taken  away  and  his  sin  purged"  prenoos  to  his  an 
tering  on  his  mission  to  tbe  peo[de  of  the  covenant. 
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For  1  mngle  momentaiy  iiupiratton,  however,  the  mere 
beginning  of  spiritual  Me  sufficed,  as  instanced  in  Ba- 
laam ind  SauL 

3.  A>  to  prophecy  in  its  circumscribed  sense,  or  the 
foretdling  of  future  events  by  the  prophets,  some  ex- 
poators  would  explain  all  predictions  of  special  events ; 
while  others  assert  that  no  prediction  contains  anything 
but  general  promises  or  threatenings,  and  that  the 
prophets  kaevr  nothing  of  the  particular  manner  in 
which  their  predictions  might  be  realized.  Both  these 
disKS  deviate  from  the  correct  view  of  prophecy :  the 
bmier  often  resort  to  the  most  arbitrary  interpreta- 
tions, and  the  latter  are  opposed  by  a  mass  of  facts 
igaiMt  which  they  are  unable  successfully  to  contend : 
e.  g.  when  Ezekiel  foretells  (xii,  12)  that  Zedekiah 
would  try  to  break  through  the  walls  of  the  city  and  to 
(scape,  bat  that  he  would  be  seized,  blinded,  and  taken 
to  Babjkm.  The  frailty  of  the  people,  under  the  Old 
Test,  required  external  evidence  of  the  real  connection 
of  the  prophets  with  God,  and  the  predictions  of  par- 
ticular forthcoming  events  were  to  them  vri/teia,  signs. 
These  were  the  more  indispensable  to  them,  because 
the  ancients  generally,  and  the  Orientals  in  particular, 
showed  the  greatest  tendency  towards  the  exploration 
of  futurity,  which  tended  to  foster  superstition  and  for- 
ward idolatry.  All  other  methods  of  knowing  future 
erents  by  necromancy,  conjuration,  passing  through  the 
Ire,  ctb,  having  been  strictly  forbidden  (Deut,  xviii,  10, 
11),  it  might  be  expected  that  the  deep-rooted  craving 
for  the  knowledge  of  forthcoming  events  would  be  grat- 
ified in  some  other  and  nobler  manner.  The  success  of 
a  prophet  depended  on  the  gift  of  special  knowledge  of 
futurity ;  this,  it  is  true,  was  granted  comparatively  to 
only  few,  but  in  the  authority  thus  obtained  all  those 
(bared  who  were  likewise  invested  with  the  prophetic 
character.  It  was  the  seal  impressed  on  true  prophe- 
cy, as  opposed  to  false.  From  1  Sam.  ix,  6,  it  appears 
that,  to  inspire  uncultivated  minds  with  the  sense  of 
dirine  truths,  the  prophets  stooped  occasionally  to  dis- 
ckise  things  of  common  life,  using  this  as  the  means  to 
reach  a  higher  mark.  On  the  same  footing  with  de6- 
nite  predictions  stand  miracles  and  tokens,  which  proph- 
ets of  the  highest  rank,  as  Elijah  and  Isaiah,  volun- 
teered or  granted.  These  also  were  requisite  to  oon6tm 
the  feeble  faith  of  the  people ;  bat  Ewald  justly  remarks 
that  with  the  true  prophets  they  never  appear  as  the 
chief  point;  they  only  assist  and  accompany  prophecy, 
but  are  not  its  object,  not  the  truth  itself,  which  super- 
sedes them  as  soon  as  it  gains  sufficient  strength  and 
influence. 

Some  interpreters,  misunderstanding  pa.wages  like 
Jer.  xviii,  8;  xxvi,  13,  have  asserted,  with  Dr.  Koster, 
(p. 236  sq.),  that  all  prophecies  were  conditional;  and' 
hiiTe  even  maintained  that  their  revocability  distin- 
guished the  true  predictions  (Weutagung)  from  sooth- 
saying {Wahriagung),  But  beyond  all  doubt,  when 
the  prophet  denounces  the  divine  judgments,  he  pro- 
ceeds on  the  assumption  that  the  people  will  not  repent, 
in  aasomptioo  which  he  knows  from  God  to  be  true. 
Were  the  people  to  repent,  the  prediction  would  fail ; 
but  because  they  will  not,  it  is  uttered  absolutelt/.  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  prophet's  warnings 
and  exhortations  are  useless.  These  serve  "  for  a  wit- 
ness against  them ;"  and  besides,  amid  the  ruin  of  the 
Bass,  individuals  might  be  saved.  Viewing  prophecies 
as  conditional  predictions  nullifies  them.  The  Mosaic 
criterion  (Deut.  xviii,  22),  that  he  was  a  false  prophet 
who  predicted  "things  which  followed  not  nor  came  to 
paae,"  would  then  be  of  no  value,  since  recourse  might 
always  be  had  to  the  excuse  that  the  case  had  been  al- 
tered by  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition.  The  fear  of  in- 
troducing fatalism,  if  the  prophecies  are  not  taken  in  a 
conditional  sense,  is  unfounded ;  for  God's  omniscience, 
his  foreknowledge,  does  not  establish  fatalism,  and  from 
dirine  omniscience  simply  is  the  prescience  of  the 
prophets  to  be  derived.  "The  prophets  feel  themselves 
so  cloeelv  united  to  God  that  the  words  of  Jehovah  are 


given  as  their  own,  and  that  to  them  is  often  ascribed 
what  God  does,  as  slaying  and  reviving  (Hos.  vi,  6), 
rooting  out  nations  and  restoring  them  (Jer.  i,  10;  xviii, 
7;  Ezek.  xxxii,  18;  xliii,  8);  which  proves  their  own 
consciousness  to  have  been  eutirelv  absorbed  into  that 
of  God. 

V.  The  Prophetic  Statt  of  Inspiration.— V{e  learn 
from  Holy  Scripture  that  it  was  by  the  agency  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  that  the  prophets  received  the  divine 
communication.  Thus,  on  the  appointment  of  the  sev- 
enty elders,  "The  Lord  said,  I  will  take  of  the  Spirit 
which  is  upon  thee,  and  will  put  it  upon  them.  .  .  . 
And  the  Lord  .  .  .  took  of  the  Spirit  that  was  upon 
him,  and  gave  it  unto  the  seventy  elders;  and  it  came 
to  pass  that  when  the  Spirit  rested  upon  them,  they 
prophesied  and  did  not  cease.  .  .  .  And  Moses  said. 
Would  God  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets, 
and  that  the  Lord  would  put  his  Spirit  upon  them" 
(Numb,  xi,  17,  25,  29).  Here  we  see  that  what  made 
the  seventy  prophesy  was  their  being  endued  with  the 
Lord's  Spirit  by  the  Lord  himself.  So  it  is  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  which  made  Saul  (1  Sam.  x,  6)  and  his 
messengers  (xix,  20)  prophesy.  Thus  Peter  assures  us 
that  "prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of 
man,  but  holy  men  of  God  spake,  moved  (^epd/ievot) 
by  the  Holy  Ghost"  (2  Pet.  i,  21),  while  false  propbeU 
are  described  as  those  "who  speak  a  viidon  of  their  own 
heart,  and  not  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord"  (Jer. 
xxiii,  16),  "  who  prophesy  out  of  their  own  hearts,  .  ,  . 
who  follow  their  own  spirit,  and  have  seen  nothing" 
(Ezek.  xiii,  2, 8).  Hence  the  emphatic  declarations  of 
the  Great  Prophet  of  the  Church  that  he  did  not  speak 
of  himself  (John  vii,  17,  etc).  The  prophet  held  an 
intermediate  position  in  communication  between  God 
and  man.  God  communicated  with  him  by  his  Spirit, 
and  he,  having  received  this  communication,  was  "  the 
spokesman"  of  God  to  man  (comp.  Exod.  vii,  1,  and  iv, 
16).  But  the  means  by  which  the  Divine  Spirit  com- 
municated with  the  human  spirit,  and  the  conditions  of 
the  human  spirit  under  which  the  divine  communica- 
tions were  received,  have  not  been  clearly  declared  to 
us.  They  are,  however,  indicated.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  sedition  of  Miriam  and  Aaron,  we  read,  "And  the 
Lord  said.  Hear  now  my  words:  If  there  be  a  prophet 
among  you,  I  the  Lord  will  make  myself  known  unto 
him  in  a  vision,  and  will  speak  unto  him  in  a  dream. 
My  servant  Moses  is  not  so,  who  is  faithful  in  all  mine 
house :  with  him  will  I  speak  mouth  to  mouth,  even  ap- 
parently, and  not  in  dark  speeches,  and  the  similitude 
of  the  Lord  shall  he  behold"  (Numb.  xii.  6-8).  Here 
we  have  an  exhaustive  division  of  the  different  wa}-s  in 
which  the  revelations  of  God  are  made  to  man :  1.  Di- 
rect declaration  and  manifestation—"  I  will  speak  mouth 
to  mouth,  apparently,  and  the  similitude  of  the  Lord 
shall  he  behold ;"  2.  Vision ;  3.  Dream.  It  is  indicated 
that,  at  least  at  this  time,  the  vision  and  the  dream 
were  the  special  means  of  conveying  a  revelation  to  a 
prophet,  while  the  higher  form  of  direct  declaration 
and  manifestation  was  reserved  for  the  more  highly 
favored  Moses.  Joel's  prophecy  appears  to  make  the 
same  division,  "Your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams, and 
your  young  men  shall  see  visions,"  these  being  the  two 
methods  in  which  the  promise,  "your  sons  and  your 
daughters  shall  prophesy,"  is  to  be  carried  out  (ii,  28). 
Of  Daniel  we  are  told  that  "  he  had  understanding  in 
all  visions  and  dreams"  (Dan.  i,  17).  Can  these  phases 
of  the  prophetic  state  be  distinguished  from  each  other? 
and  in  what  did  they  consist? 

According  to  the  theory  of  Pbilo  and  the  Alexandrian 
school,  the  prophet  was  in  a  state  of  entire  unconscious- 
ness at  the  time  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  di- 
vine inspiration,  "  for  the  human  understanding,"  says 
Phito,  "  takes  its  departure  on  the  arrival  of,the  Divine 
Spirit,  and  on  the  removal  of  the  latter  again  returns  to 
its  home,  for  the  mortal  must  not  dwell  with  the  im- 
mortal" (Quia  Rer.  Div.  liar,  i,  511).  Balaam  is  de- 
scribed by  him  as  an  unconscious  instrument  through 
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whom  God  spoke  (Oe  VUd  Motu,  lib.  i,  roL  ii,  p.  124). 
Josephui  makes  Balaam  excuse  himseK  to  Balak  on  Uie 
Mme  prindide :  "  When  the  Spirit  of  God  aeizes  us,  it 
utters  whatsoever  sounds  and  words  it  pleases,  without 
any  knowledge  on  our  part,  ...  for  when  it  has  come 
into  us,  there  is  nothing  in  us  which  remains  our  own" 
(^n^  iv,  6,  5).  This  tbieorr  identifies  Jewish  prophecy 
in  all  essential  points  with  the  heathen  /lovrir^,  or  div- 
ination, as  distinct  from  irpo^tfrda,  or  interpretation. 
Hontanism  adopted  the  same  view:  " Defendimos,  in 
causa  now  prophetin,  gratis  exstasin,  id  est  amentiam, 
oonvenire.  In  spiritn  enim  homo  constitutus,  pneser- 
tim  earn  gloriam  Dei  coospicit,  vel  cum  pet  ipeum  Deus 
h>qoitur,  necesae  est  excidat  senso,  obumbratus  scilicet 
virtute  divina;  de  quo  inter  nos  et  Psychioos  (catboli- 
co«)  quastk)  est"  (TertuUian,  Adv.  Marcion,  iv,  22). 
According  to  the  belief,  then,  of  the  heathen,  of  the  Al- 
exandrian Jews,  and  of  the  Montanists,  the  vision  of  the 
prophet  was  seen  while  he  was  in  a  state  of  ecstatic  un- 
consciousness, and  the  enunciation  of  the  vision  was 
mada  by  him  in  the  same  state.  The  fathers  of  the 
Church  opposed  the  Montanist  theory  with  great  una- 
nimity. In  Easebiua's  Hitlory  (v,  17)  we  read  that 
Miltiades  wrote  a  book  ITepi  roi)  /«4  ^(<v  irpo^ifniv  iv 
lajTctm  XaXiTv.  St.  Jerome  writes:  "Non  loquitur 
piopheta  Iv  iKurimt,  ut  Hontonns  et  Prisca  Maximil- 
laque  delirant,  sed  quod  prophetat  liber  est  visioois  in- 
telligentis  universa  qun  loquitur"  (Prolog,  in  Nahtan). 
Again :  "  Neqne  rero  ut  Montanus  cum  inaanis  feminis 
soroniat,  prophets  in  ecstasi  locuti  sunt  ut  nescierint 
quid  loqaerentur,  et  cum  alios  erudirent  ipsi  ignorarent 
quid  dioerent"  (Prolog,  m  Etai.).  Origen  {Contr.  Cd- 
ram,  vii,  4)  and  St.  Basil  (Comnuntary  on  I$caah,  Pro- 
oem.  c.  5)  contrast  the  prophet  with  the  soothsayer,  on 
the  ground  of  the  latter  being  deprived  of  his  senses. 
St.  Chrysostom  draws  out  the  contrast:  ToiVo  yip 
Itavnuc  iliov,  rb  iiumiicivai,  to  iyoYxtv  itrofti- 
viiy,  rb  iidiia^ai,  rb  i>jc«rdai,  ri  mpiaiai  uairip 
Itatvo/itvov.  'O  ti  irpo^nic  oix  oiirwCi  (iXXd  furd 
Stavoias  vil^imK  xai  amfpovovvrn  taraariaeiDS, 
Kai  (liuis  &  ^iyyerai,  fifelv  uwavra'  Hon  mi  irpb 
Tijt  U^doftt  «<liTri»9i|»  yviiptZt  t4v  ftivnv  Kai  riv 
irpofiiTriv  (Horn,  xxix  in  Kpi$t.  ad  ContUh.).  At  tbe 
same  time,  while  drawing  the  distinction  sharply  be- 
tween heathen  soothsaying  and  Montanist  prophesying 
on  the  one  side,  and  Hebrew  prophecy  on  the  other,  the 
fathers  use  expressions  so  strong  as  almost  to  represent 
the  prophets  to  be  passive  instruments  acted  on  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  Thus  it  is  that  they  describe  them  as 
musical  instruments — the  pipe  (Athenagoras,  Leg,  pro 
Chriitiamt,  c  ix ;  Clem.  Alex.  Cohort,  ad  Otttt.  c.  i),  the 
lyre  (Justin  Martyr,  Cohort,  ad  Grac  c.  viii ;  Epbraem 
Syr.  Rhythm,  xxix;  Chrysostom,  Ad  Pop,  Anlioch, 
Horn,  i,  t.  ii),  or  as  pens  (St.  Greg.  Magn.  Pra/.  m 
Mor.  in  Job),  Expressions  such  as  these  (many  of 
which  are  quoted  by  Dr.  Lee,  On  Intpiration,  Appendix 
G)  must  be  set  against  tbe  passages  which  were  direct- 
ed against  the  Montanists,  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  very 
appreciable  difference  between  their  view  and  that  of 
TertuUian  and  Pbilo.  Which  is  roost  in  accordance 
with  tbe  indications  of  Holy  Scripture? 

It  does  not  seem  possible  to  draw  any  very  predse 
distinction  between  the  prophetic  "  dream"  and  the  pro- 
phetic "  vision."  In  the  case  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xv,  1) 
and  of  Daniel  (Dan.  vii,  1),  they  seem  to  melt  into  each 
other.  In  both  the  external  senses  are  at  rest,  reflec- 
tion is  quiescent,  and  intuition  energizes.  The  action 
of  the  ordinary  faculties  is  suspended  in  the  one  case  by 
natural,  in  the  other  by  supernatural  or  extraordinary 
causes  (see  Lee,  Itigjnratiun,  p.  173).  The  state  into 
which  the  prophet  was,  occasionally,  at  least,  thrown 
by  the  ecstasy,  or  vision,  or  trance,  is  described  poeti- 
cally in  tb,e  book  of  Job  (iv,  13-16;  xxxiii,  15),  and 
more  plainly  in  tbe  book  of  Daniel.  In  the  case  of 
Daniel,  we  find  first  a  deep  sleep  (viii,  18;  x,  9)  accom- 
panied by  terror  (viii.  17 ;  x,  8).  Then  he  is  raised  up- 
right (viii,  18)  on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  then  on  his 


feet  (x,  10, 11).  He  then  nedvtt  tbe  divine  levelatin 
(viii,  19;  z,  12).  After  this  he  blls  to  tbe  ground  ia 
a  swoon  (x,  15,  17);  be  ia  faint,  sick,  and  astonished 
(viii,  27).  Here,  then,  is  an  instance  of  the  ecstatic 
state ;  nor  is  it  confined  to  the  Old  Test.,  though  we  do 
not  find  it  in  the  New  Test  accompanied  by  audi  vi^ 
lent  effects  upon  the  body.  At  the  Transfiguratioa,  the 
disciples  fell  on  their  face,  being  overpowered  by  the 
divine  glory,  and  were  restored,  like  Daniel,  by  th* 
touch  of  Jesua'  band.  Peter  fell  into  a  trance  (uora- 
<nc)  before  be  received  his  vision,  instructing  him  as  to 
the  admission  of  the  Gentilee  (Acts  x,  10 ;  xi,  6).  Paol 
was  in  a  trance  (Iv  iiHrrdm)  when  he  was  commanded 
to  devote  himself  to  the  conversion  of  tbe  Gentiles 
(xxii,  17),  and  when  be  was  caught  np  into  the  third 
heaven  (2  Cor.  xii,  1).  John  was  probably  in  the  same 
state  (iv  wtiiucri)  when  be  received  the  menage  lo 
the  seven  churches  (Rev.  i,  lU).  The  prophetic  trance, 
then,  must  be  acknowledged  as  a  scriptural  account  of 
the  state  in  which  tbe  prophets  and  other  inspired  pet- 
sons,  sometimes,  at  least,  received  divine  revela^Mia. 
It  would  seem,  in  such  particular  cases,  to  faave  been  «f 
the  following  nature :  (1.)  The  bodily  senses  vrere  dosed 
to  external  objects  as  in  deep  sleep;  (2.)  Th«  reflectivt 
and  discursive  faculty  was  still  and  inactive ;  (3.)  The 
spiritual  facolty  (rvcv/ui)  was  awakened  to  the  h^hesi 
state  of  energy.  Hence  it  is  that  revelations  in  trances 
are  described  by  tbe  propbeta  as  "  seen"  or  "  heard*  hf 
them,  for  the  spiritual  iaeulty  energize*  by  immediate 
perception  on  tbe  part  of  the  inward  sense,  not  by  in- 
ference and  thought.  Thnt  Isaiah  "sow  the  Lord  sit- 
ting" (Isa.  vi,  1).  Zeobariah  "  lifted  up  his  eyes  and 
taw"  (Zech,  ii,  1) ;  "  tbe  word  of  tbe  Lord  which  Mieah 
taa"  (Mie.  i,  1);  "the  wonder  which  Habakkok  did 
Me"  (Hab.  i,  1).  "  Peter  sow  heaven  opened  .  .  .  and 
there  came  a  rotce  to  him"  (Acts  X,  U).  Paul  was  "in 
a  trance,  and  sou  him  fojM^"  (xxii,  18).  io\m"- heard 
a  great  voice  .  .  .  and  aair  seven  golden  candlestidu* 
(Kev.  i,  12).  Hence  it  is,  too,  that  the  prophets'  vis- 
ions are  unconnected  and  fjragmentary,  inasmuch  as  tbey 
are  not  the  subject  of  tbe  reflective,  but  of  the  percep- 
tive faculty.  I'hey  described  what  they  saw  and  beanL 
not  what  tbey  bad  themselves  thought  out  and  syitCB- 
atized.  Hence,  too,  succession  in  time  is  diar^iiM 
or  unnoticed.  Tbe  subjects  of  the  vision  being,  to  the 
prophets'  sight,  in  juxtaposition  or  enfolding  each  other, 
some  in  the  foreground,  some  in  the  background,  are 
necessarily  abstracted  from  the  relations  of  time.  Heaer, 
too,  the  imagery  with  which  the  prophetic  writings  aie 
colored,  and  the  dramatic  cast  in  which  they  are  mould- 
ed; these  peculiarities  resulting,  as  we  have  already 
said,  in  a  necessary  obscurity  and  difficulty  of  inierpie- 
'tation. 

But  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  Scripture  lan- 
guage seems  to  point  out  the  state  of  dream  and  of 
trance,  or  ecstasy,  as  a  condition  in  which  the  human 
instrument  occasionally  received  tbe  divine  cnuaani- 
cations,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  the  prophetic  rerda- 
tions  were  thus  made.  We  must  acknowledge  the  state 
of  trance  in  such  passages  as  Isa.  vi  (called  ordinati^ 
the  vision  of  Isaiah),  as  £zek.  i  (called  the  Tisian  of 
Ezekiel),  as  Dan.  vii,  viii,  x,  xi,  xii  (called  the  risians 
of  Daniel),  as  Zech.  i,  iv,  v,  vi  (called  tbe  visions  of 
Zechariah),  as  Acts  x  (called  the  vision  of  St.  Pieier). 
as  2  Cor.  xii  (called  the  vision  of  St.  Paul),  and  similar 
instances,  which  are  indicated  by  tbe  language  used. 
But  it  does  not  seem  true  to  say,  with  Hengstenberi:. 
that  "  the  difference  between  these  prophecies  and  tb« 
rest  is  a  vanishing  one,  and  if  we  but  possess  the  power 
and  the  ability  to  look  mors  deeply  into  them,  the 
marks  of  tbe  vision  may  be  discerned"  (Cirutofcjjp,  iv. 
417).  This  view  is  advocated  also  by  Velthuseo  (De 
OptUd  Serum  Futurarum  Deteriptione),  Jahn  (  EMeit.  is 
diegdttiicim  BUeher  del  A .  B.),  Tholnck  (Die  ProphHea 
und  ihre  Wetut^ngen),  St.  Paul  distingnisbes  "rev- 
elations" from  "visions"  (2  Cor.  xii,  IX  In  tbe  boaks 
of  Moses  "  speaking  mouth  to  mouth"  is  contrasted  with 
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■riMons  and  dreams"  (Namh.  xiS,  8).  It  is  true  that 
in  this  last-quoted  passage  "  visions  and  dreams"  alone 
appear  to  be  attributed  to  the  prophet,  while  "  speaking 
nKHith  to  month"  is  reserved  for  Moees.  But  when 
Hoses  was  dead,  the  cause  of  this  difference  would 
nase.  During  the  «ra  of  prophecy  there  were  none 
neanr  to  God,  none  with  whom  he  would,  we  may  sup- 
pose, communicate  more  openly  than  the  prophets.  We 
thoold  expect,  then,  that  they  would  be  the  recipients, 
not  only  of  visions  in  the  state  of  dream  or  ecstasy,  but 
abo  of  the  direct  revelations  which  are  called  speaking 
Donch  to  month.  The  greater  part  of  the  divine  com- 
mnnications  we  may  suppose  to  have  l>een  thus  made 
to  the  prophets  in  their  waking  and  ordinary  state, 
while  the  visions  were  exhibited  to  them  either  in  the 
state  of  sleep  or  in  the  state  of  ecstasy.  "The  more 
onlinary  mode  through  which  the  word  of  the  Lord,  as 
far  as  we  can  trace,  came,  was  through  a  divine  impulse 
(tiren  to  the  prophet's  own  thoughts"  (Stanley,  p.  426). 
Hence  it  follows  that,  while  the  fathers  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  Montanism  and  ftavia  were  pushed  somewhat 
too  far  in  their  denial  of  the  ecstatic  state,  they  were 
^  perfectly  exact  in  their  descriptions  of  the  condition 
onder  which  the  greater  part  of  the  prophetic  revela- 
tions were  received  and  promulgated.  No  truer  de- 
loiption  has  been  given  of  them  than  that  of  Hippoly- 
tos  and  that  of  St.Bo8il:  Ov  ydp  U  iSiac  ivvA/uut 
ifHyyovTo,  oiti  Sirfp  airoi  iftovXovro  ravra  itii- 
fvmv,  iXXA  rpiTov  fih>  iid  rov  Aiyov  iao^iiovro 
ipiit,  Imtra  ci  bpauarmv  vpottiSameovro  tA  fiiX- 
Xovra  eaXwc"  tW  ovru  rewttafiivoi  fXryoi*  ravra 
Sxtp  airdic  'h'  povocc  iirb  rov  0cov  iiroKiicpviiitiva 
(UippoL  De  Antickrifto,  c  ii).  IIivc  vpoi^rcvov  at 
roJopai  cai  Siavyeit  </^a> ;  oiovei  Karowrpa  yivdfii- 
ra  rtK  Seine  ivfpyeiaQ,  r^v  ln^Mmv  paw^v  cat  ivvy- 
XOTw  cai  oiiiv  iirt^oKovfUviiv  U  t&v  iradHy  rijc 
tafxit  tinivKwvro'  irdun  fiiv  yip  iriptm-t  ri"Ayiov 
Tlyfvita  (St.  Basil,  Comm.  in  Etai,  Prooero.).  The  state 
of  ecstasy,  though  ranking  high  above  the  ordinary 
Kmual  existence,  is  still  not  the  highest,  as  appears 
fnm  Nnmh.  xii,  and  the  example  of  Christ,  whom  we 
oever  find  in  an  ecsutical  state.  To  the  prophets,  how- 
ever, it  was  indispensable,  on  account  of  the  frailty  of 
themselves  and  the  people.  The  forcible  working  upon 
them  by  the  Spirit  of  God  would  not  have  been  re- 
quind,  if  their  general  life  had  already  been  altogether 
holy ;  for  which  reason  we  also  6nd  ecstasy  to  manifest 
itself  the  stronger  the  more  the  general  life  was  ungod- 
hr;  as,  for  instance,  in  Balaam,  when  the  Spirit  of  God 
came  upon  him  (Numb,  xxiv,  4,  16),  and  in  Saul,  who 
throws  himaelf  on  the  ground,  tearing  his  Clothes  from 
his  body.  With  a  prophet  whose  spiritual  attainments 
were  those  of  an  Isaiah,  such  results  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. As  regards  the  people,  their  spiritual  obtnse- 
Dcss  must  be  considered  as  very  great  to  have  rendered 
nccesaaiy  such  vehement  excitations  as  the  addresses 
of  the  prophets  caused. 

Had  the  prophets  a  full  knowledge  of  that  which 
they  predicted  ?  It  follows  from  whatwehave  already 
Mid  that  in  many  eases  they  had  not,  and  could  not 
have.  They  were  the  "spokesmen"  of  God  (Exod,vii, 
1),  the  "  month"  by  which  his  words  were  uttered,  or 
they  were  enabled  to  view,  and  empowered  to  describe, 
pictaies  presented  to  their  spiritual  intuition ;  but  there 
are  no  grounds  for  lielieving  that,  contemporaneously 
with  this  miracle,  there  was  wrought  another  miracle 
odatgiog  the  imderstanding  of  the  prophet  so  as  to 
grasp  the  whole  of  the  divine  counsels  which  he  was 
gazing  into,  or  which  be  was  the  instrument  of  enun- 
ciating. We  should  not  expect  it  beforehand ;  and  we 
have  tho  testimony  of  the  prophets  themselves  (Dan. 
xii,  8;  Zech.  iv,  5),  and  of  St.  Peter  (1  Pet.  i,  10)  to  the 
fact  that  they  frequently  did  not  fully  comprehend 
them.  The  passage  in  Peter's  epistle  is  very  instruc- 
tive :  "  Of  which  salvation  the  prophets  have  inquired 
and  searched  diligently,  who  prophesied  of  the  grace 
that  should  come  unto  you :  searching  what,  or  what 


manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them 
did  signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand  the  sufferings 
of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow.  Unto  whom 
it  was  revealed,  that  not  unto  themselves,  but  onto  us 
they  did  minister  the  things  which  are  now  reported 
unto  you  by  them  that  have  preached  the  gospel  unto 
you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven,"  It 
is  here  declared  (1)  that  the  Holy  Ghost  through  the 
prophet,  or  the  prophet  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  testified  of 
Christ's  sufferings  and  ascension,  and  of  the  institution 
of  Christianity;  (2)  that  after  having  uttered  predic- 
tions on  those  subjects,  the  minds  of  the  prophets  occu- 
pied themselves  in  searching  into  the  fiUI  meaning  of 
the  words  that  they  had  uttered)  (8)  that  they  were 
then  divinely  informed  that  their  preidictions  were  not 
to  find  their  completion  until  the  last  days,  and  that 
they  themselves  were  instruments  for  declaring  good 
things  that  should  oome  not  to  their  own  but  to  a  fut- 
ure generation.  This  is  exactly  what  the  prophetic 
state  above  described  would  lead  us  to  expect.  While 
the  divine  communicarion  is  received,  the  human  in- 
strument is  simply  pasuve.  He  sees  or  hears  by  his 
spiritual  intuition  or  perception,  and  declares  what  be 
has  seen  or  heard.  Then  the  reflective  faculty,  which 
had  been  quiescent  hut  never  so  overi>owered  as  to  be 
destroyed,  awakens  to  the  consideration  of  the  message 
or  vision  received,  and  it  strives  earnestly  to  understand 
it,  and  more  especially  to  look  at  the  revelation  as  m 
instead  of  out  of  time.  The  lesult  is  a  comparative 
failure;  but  this  failure  is  softened  by  the  divine  inti- 
mation that  the  time  is  not  yet.  The  two  questions. 
What  did  the  prophet  understand  by  this  prophecy? 
and  What  was  the  meaning  of  this  prophecy  7  are  some- 
what different  in  the  ultimate  estimation  of  every  one 
who  believes  that  "the  Holy  Ghost  spake  by  the 
prophets,"  or  who  considers  it  possible  that  he  did  so 
speak.  It  is  on  this  principle  rather  than  as  it  is  ex- 
plained by  Dr.  M'Caul  (A  idt  to  Faith)  that  the  proph- 
ecy of  Hosea  xi,  1  is  to  be  interpreted,  Hosea,  we  may 
well  believe,  understood  in  his  own  words  no  more  than 
a  reference  to  the  historical  fact  that  the  children  of 
Israel  came  out  of  Egypt,  But  Hosea  was  not  the  au- 
thor of  the  prophecy— he  was  the  instrument  by  which 
it  was  promulgated.  The  Holy  Spirit  intended  some- 
thing further,  and  what  this  something  was  he  informs 
us  by  the  evangelist  Matthew  (Matt,  ii,  16),  The  two 
facts  of  the  Israelites  being  led  out  of  Egypt  and  ot 
Christ's  return  from  Egypt  appear  to  Prof,  Jowett  so 
distinct  that  the  reference  by  Matthew  to  the  prophet 
is  to  him  inexplicable  except  on  the  hypothesig  of  a 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  evangelist  (see  Jowett,  JEooy 
OR  Ike  Interpretation  of  Scripture).  A  deeper  insight 
into  Scripture  shows  that  "the  Jewish  people  them- 
selves, their  history,  their  ritual,  their  government,  all 
present  one  grand  prophecj-  of  the  future  Redeemer" 
(Lee,  p.  107),  Consequently  "  Israel"  is  one  of  theybrnw 
naturally  taken  in  the  prophetic  vision  by  the  idea 
"  Meuiah."  It  does  not  follow  from  the  above,  how- 
ever, that  the  prophets  had  no  intelligent  comprehen- 
sion of  their  ordinary  vaticinations.  These,  so  far  at 
least  as  the  primart/  reference  is  concerned,  were  plain 
to  their  own  mind,  although  the  future  and  full  signifi- 
cance was  of  necessity  dim  and  imperfectly  apprehended. 
Time,  in  the  order  of  providence,  is  God's  own  best  ex- 
pounder of  prophecy. 

While  the  prophets  were  under  the  influence  of  in- 
spiration, the  scenery  might  produce  deep,  absorbing, 
or  elevated  emotion,  which  would  sometimes  greatly 
affect  their  physical  ^tem  (Gen,  xv,  12;  Numb,  xxiv, 
16 ;  Dan.  x,  8 ;'  Ezek,  i,  28 ;  Rev,  i,  17).  StiU  they  had 
an  intelligent  consciousness  of  what  they  were  describ- 
ing; they  retained  their  distinct  mental  faculties;  they 
did  not  utter  frantic  ravings  like  the  prophets  of  Baal. 
Undoubtedly,  as  the  prophecies  are  a  revelation  from 
God,  the  prophets  well  understood,  at  least  in  a  general 
way,  the  predictions  they  uttered;  but  they  did  not 
necessarily  testify  or  know  anything  respecting  the  time 
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tohen  the  eveata  predicted  should  happen  (Dan.  xii,  8, 
9 ;  1  Pet.  i,  10-12).  Occuioually  eveu  this  was  revealed 
to  them  (jer.  ii,  10).  The  symbols  which  were  often 
exhibited  to  the  prophets  they  described  as  they  came 
before  them  in  succession,  and  in  some  instances  they 
were  subsequently  favoretl  with  a  more  full  and  partic- 
ular ex-planation  of  the  scenery  which  passed  before 
them  (Ezek.  xxxvii,  11).  Though  the  prophetic  office 
was  generally  permanent,  it  need  not,  and  should  not, 
be  supposed  that  at  ali  timet  and  on  all  occasions  the 
prophets  spoke  and  acted  under  the  special  aid  and 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  So  much  was  not  true  of 
even  the  apostles  of  Christ.  It  is  enough  that  at  all 
due  times,  and  in  appropriate  circumstances,  they  were 
specially  guided  and  aided  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Not 
is  it  necessary  to  assume  that  all  the  prophets  were  en- 
dowed with  miraculous  poteen.  Such  was  not  the  case 
even  with  Christian  prophets  (1  Cor.  sii,  10).  See  In- 
spiration. 

VI.  Form  and  Pecaliariiie*  of  the  Prophetic  Vtter- 
amxs, — 1.  VerM  Mode*  o/ Z<e/«rery.  —  Usually  the 
prophets  promulgated  their  visions  and  announcements 
in  public  places  before  the  congregated  people.  Still 
some  portions  of  the  prophetic  books,  as  the  entire  sec- 
ond part  of  Isaiah  and  the  description  of  the  new  Tem- 
ple (Ezek.  xl-xlviii),  probably  were  never  communi- 
cated orally.  In  other  cases  the  prophetic  addresses 
first  delivered  orally  were  next,  when  committed  to 
writing,  revised  and  improved.  Especially  the  books 
of  the  lesser  prophets  consist,  for  the  greater  part,  not 
of  separate  predictions,  independent  of  each  other,  but 
form,  as  they  now  are,  a  whole — that  is,  they  give  the 
quintessence  of  the  prophetic  labors  of  their  authors.  In 
this  case  it  is  certain  that  the  authors  themselves  caused 
the  collection  to  be  made.  But  it  is  so  likewise  in  some 
cases  where  their  boolcs  really  consist  of  single  declara- 
tions, and  in  others  it  is  at  least  highly  probable.  Fur- 
ther particulars  conceniing  the  manner  in  which  pro- 
phetic rolls  were  collected  and  published  we  have  only 
respecting  Jeremiah,  who,  being  in  prison,  called  Ba- 
ruch  "  to  write  from  bis  mouth  bis  predictions,  and  to 
read  them  in  the  ears  of  the  people"  (Jer.  xxxviii,  4- 
14).  There  is  evidence  that  the  later  prophets  sedu- 
lously read  the  writings  of  the  earlier,  and  that  a  pro- 
phetic canon  existed  before  the  present  was  formed. 
The  predictions  of  Jeremiah  throughout  rest  on  the 
writings  of  earlier  prophets,  as  KUper  has  established 
(in  his  Jeremia$  Librorum  Sacrorum  Interpret  atque  Vin- 
ilex,  Berlin,  1837).  Zechariah  explicitly  alludes  to  writ- 
ings of  former  prophets ;  "  to  the  words  which  the  Lord 
has  spoken  to  earlier  prophets,  when  Jerusalem  was  in- 
habited and  in  prosperity"  (Zech.  i,  4;  vii,  7, 12).  In 
all  probability  we  have  complete  those  predictions  which 
were  committed  to  writing;  at  least  the  proofs  which 
Ewald  gives  (p.  43  sq.)  for  his  opinion,  of  prophecies 
having  been  lost,  do  not  stand  trial.  The  words  "  as 
the  Lord  hath  said,"  in  Joel  ii,  32,  refer  to  the  pre- 
dictions of  Joel  himself.  In  Isa.  ii  and  Mic  iv  nothing 
is  introduced  from  a  lost  prophetic  roll,  but  Isaiah  bor- 
rows from  Micah.  Hosea  alludes  (viii,  12),  not  to  some 
unknown  work,  but  to  the  Pentateuch.  In  Isa.  xv  and 
xvi  the  prophet  repeats,  not  another's  prediction,  but 
his  own,  previously  delivered,  to  which  he  adds  a  sup- 
plement. Obadiah  aud  Jeremiah  do  not  avail  them- 
selves of  the  written  address  of  a  former  prophet,  but 
Jeremiah  makes  the  prophecy  of  Obadiah  the  ground- 
work of  his  own.  The  opinion  that  in  Isa.  Ivi,  10 ;  Ivii, 
11,  there  was  inserted,  unaltered,  a  long  remnant  of  an 
older  roll  is  founded  on  erroneous  views  respecting  the 
time  of  ita  composition.  The  same  holds  good  of  Isa. 
xxiv,  where  Ewald  would  find  remnants  of  several  older 
rolls.  The  very  circumstance  that  in  the  prophets  there 
nowhere  occurs  a  tenable  ground  for  maintaining  that 
they  referred  to  rolls  lost  and  unknown  to  us,  but  that 
they  often  allude  to  writings  which  we  know  and  pos- 
sess, clearly  proves  that  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing, 
with  Ewald,  that  a  great  number  of  prophetic  coroposi- 


I  tions  have  been  lost,  "  and  that  of  a  large  tree,  only  t 
few  blossoms  have  reached  our  time."  la  conBeqneaee 
'  of  the  prophets  being  considered  as  organs  of  God,  muk 
I  care  was  bestowed  on  the  preservation  of  their  publica- 
tions. Ewald  himself  cannot  refrain  from  obaervic; 
(p.  66),  "  We  have  in  Jer.  xxvi,  1-19  a  clear  proof  of 
the  exact  knowledge  which  the  better  classes  of  \it 
people  had  of  all  that  had,  a  himdred  reais  before,  hap- 
pened to  a  prophet — of  his  words,  misfortunes,  and  soo- 
dents." 

2.  Symbolic  Aclioni. — In  the  midst  of  the  propbetic 
declarations  symbolic  actions  are  often  mentioiied  whidi 
the  prophets  had  to  perform.  The  opinions  of  iota- 
prefers  on  these  are  divided.  Must  interpreters  hM 
that  they  always,  at  least  generally,  were  really  done; 
others  assert  that  they  had  existence  only  in  the  mind 
of  the  prophets,  and  formed  part  of  their  Tisiona,  Set 
Hosea.  Another  symbolic  action  of  Jeremiah  prefigma 
the  people's  destruction.  He  says  (xiii,  1-lU)  be  had 
been  by  the  Lord  directed  to  get  a  Unen  girdle,  to  pal 

'  it  on  his  loins,  to  undertake  a  long  tour  to  the  Euphra- 
tes, and  to  hide  the  girdle  there  in  a  hole  of  the  rock. 
He  does  so,  returns,  and  after  many  dajrs  the  Lord  agais 
orders  him  to  take  the  girdle  from  the  place  where  ii 
was  hidden,  but  "  the  girtUe  was  marred  and  good  fa 
nothing."  In  predicting  the  destruction  of  Babrloa 
and  a  general  war  (xxv,  12-38),  he  receives  from  tbt 
Lord  a  wine-cup,  to  cause  a  number  of  kings  of  Taiiuu 
nations,  among  whom  the  sword  would  be  sent,  to  driai^ 

I  from  it  till  they  should  be  overcome.  He  then  gea 
with  this  cup  to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  Fcnia. 
Media,  and  many  other  countries.  When  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  receives  his  commission  and  iostructioiB  lo 
prophesy  against  the  rebellions  people  of  Israel,  a  raB 
of  a  book  is  presented  to  him,  which  he  eats  by  the  di- 
rection of  the  Lord  (Ezek.  ii,  9;  iii,  2,  3).  He  is  next 
ordered  to  lie  before  the  city  of  Jerusalem  on  his  Uil 
side  three  hundred  and  ninety  days;  and  when  be  fan) 
accomplished  them,  on  his  right  side  forty  days.  He 
must  not  turn  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  be  is  or- 
dered to  bake  with  dung  of  man  the  bread  vhicb  be 
eats-  during  this  time  (iv,  4,  8, 12).  Isaiah  is  ordocd 
to  walk  naked  and  barefoot,  for  a  sign  upon  £40^  sod 
Ethiopia  (Isa.  xx,  2,  3).  But,  however  we  muy  ondef^ 
stand  these  directions,  we  cannot  refer  all  symbolic  ac- 
tions to  internal  intuition ;  at  least,  of  a  false  prophet 
we  have  a  sure  example  of  an  externally  perfonoicd 
symbolic  action  (1  Kings  xxii,  1 1),  and  the  false  proph- 
ets always  aped  the  true  ones  (comp.  Jer.  xix,  1  tq.\ 
These  undoubted  instances  of  a  literal  action  wannit 
the  presumption  that  in  the  other  cases  likewise  there 
was  a  substantial  fact  as  the  basis  of  a  spiritual  ftd- 
holism.    See  Vision. 

In  the  case  of  visions  the  scenety  passed  before  their 
mind,  something  like  a  panoramic  view  of  a  landscape, 
gradually  unfolding,  in  symbolical  imagery,  forma  of 
glory  or  of  gloom ;  accompanied  with  actions  of  a  c«^ 
responding  character,  not  unfrequently  exhibitiog^  as 

j  in  actual  occurrence,  the  future  and  distant  events  The 
prophets  occasionally  beheld  themselves  as  actors  in  the 
symbolical  scenery.  In  the  vliuonary  pageant  many 
objects  would  appear  to  be  grouped,  or  lying  near  t> 

I  gethcr,  which  were  in  fact  separated  by  consderahte  in- 
tervals of  time;  so  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  prophets  would  describe  what  they  saw  in  th^ 
connections  and  relations.    See  Stsboi. 

3.  Prophetic  iStgle  and  Diction, — The  idea  of  prophecy 
as  anticipated  history  has  given  rise  to  many  emne- 
ous  views  of  prophetic  language.  No  prophecy  can  he 
rightly  interpreted  which  does  not  illustrate  the  name 
of  God  in  the  elements  of  his  character,  the  principk* 
of  his  government,  his  purposes  of  mercy  and  jodgnMiA 
towards  men.  The  human  race  presents  the  only  prop- 
er object  of  moral  treatment.  When  judgments  or 
blessings  are  announced  upon  states  and  kingdomt^  to 
have  respect  to  the  territory  rather  than  the  inhabi- 
tants is  to  merge  the  spiritual  in  the  natural    The 
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pmniMS  which  are  asaociated  with  Mount  Zion,  and 
the  threateniogs  uttered  againtit  Edoin,  belong  not  to 
the  locality,  but  to  the  people,  and  to  all  who  imbibe 
their  ipirit  and  walk  in  their  steps. 

The  minion  of  the  prophets  was  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  the  Jewish  people.  They  were  raised  up,  ac- 
cording to  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  to  preserve  them 
from  error,  and  to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  future 
development  of  the  kingdom  of  Ciod.  Their  object  was 
twofold— to  maintain  the  Church  in  due  allegiance  to 
prescribed  rites,  institutions,  ordinances,  and  yet  to  pre- 
pare the  people  for  a  further  manifestation  of  the  bless- 
ings of  the  oev  covenant.  By  their  writings  they  de- 
ngsed  to  impart  to  future  ages  an  explanation  of  the 
rtnishing-away  of  the  system  under  which  they  lived, 
and  to  confirm  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  the 
new  Older  of  things.  The  prophetic  style  and  diction 
exactly  accords  with  this  view  of  their  design.  This 
will  sccount  for  the  various  hues  of  light  and  shade 
which  streak  the  scroll  of  prophecy. 

If  the  future  course  of  events  had  been  clearly  marked 
out  and  formally  laid  down,  all  motives  to  present  duty 
woold  have  been  obliterated ;  no  room  would  have  been 
left  for  the  exercise  of  faith,  of  hope,  of  fear,  and  love ; 
ill  thoaghts,  all  feelings,  all  desires,  would  have  been 
absorbed  in  the  overpowering  sense  of  expectation. 
But  enough  is  revealed  to  support  faith  and  animate 
hope.  The  remoter  future  is  seen  afar  off  in  promises 
indistinct  yet  glorious.  Confidence  is  bespoken  for 
these  distant  predictions,  by  the  clear  and  precise  terms 
which  portray  some  nearer  event,  fulfilled  in  that  gen- 
ention  as  a  sign  and  token  that  all  shall  be  accom- 
plished in  its  season.  Heathen  divination,  when  it  re- 
fers to  any  event  which  is  near  at  hand,  uses  language 
remarkable  for  its  ambiguity,  but  speaks  distinctly  of 
those  matters  which  are  reserved  for  the  distant  fut- 
ure. Those  who  spake  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  pursue 
the  directly  opposite  course.  Their  language  is  much 
more  express,  distinct,  and  clear  when  they  speak  of 
events  in  the  nearer  future  than  in  describing  what 
shall  take  place  in  the  latter  days.  Prophecy  of  this 
nature  would  not  raise  its  voice  at  all  times,  lest  that 
voice  from  its  familiarity  should  be  unheeded ;  but  at 
every  critical  and  eventful  period  prophecy  led  them  on 
—"a  pillar  of  dond  in  the  brighter  daylight  of  their 
purer  and  better  times;  a  pillar  of  fire  gleaming  in  the 
darker  night  of  their  calamity  or  sin"  (Dean  Magce). 

The  moral  results  of  prophecy  would  have  been  lost 
if  the  historical  element  had  been  clear  prior  to  the  oc- 
mrrence  of  the  prefigured  events.  A  certain  veil  must 
necessarily  hang  over  the  scene  until  its  predictions 
passed  into  realities.  The  best  form  in  which  a  proph- 
ecy can  be  delivered  is  to  leave  the  main  cireamstances 
unintelligible  before  the  fulfilment,  yet  so  clear  as  to  be 
easily  recognised  after  the  event  It  was  necessary  as  a 
touchstone  for  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  Church  that 
a  certain  disguise  should  veil  the  coming  events  till 
they  become  facts  in  providence.  "  Whatever  private 
information  the  prophet  might  enjoy,  the  Spirit  of  God 
would  never  permit  him  to  disclose  the  ultimate  intent 
sDd  particular  meaning  of  the  prophecy"  (Bishop  Hors- 
ley). 

4.  PrvphHical  Larupiage. — This  takes  its  hue  and 
coloring  from  the  political  condition  of  the  kingdom, 
ftom  the  local  standpoint  of  the  writer,  from  the  posi- 
tion of  those  to  whom  the  message  was  delivered. 

To  say  that  prophetical  language  Kb  figurative  is  sim- 
ply to  say  that  it  is  used  for  a  spiritual  purpose,  and 
directed  to  spiritual  ends.  Our  ordinary  language  in 
reference  to  mental  and  moral  subjects  is  founded  on 
analogy  or  resemblance.  In  early  times  language  is 
nearly  all  figure ;  natural  symbols  are  employed  to  de- 
note common  facts.  It  is  the  necessity  of  man's  state 
that  scarcely  any  fact  connected  with  the  mind  or  with 
•piritoal  tauth  can  be  described  but  in  language  bor- 
nm-ed  from  material  things.  The  visible  world  is  the 
dial-plate  of  the  invisible.    God  has  stamped  bis  own 


image  on  natural  things,  which  he  employs  to  describe 
and  illustrate  his  own  nature  and  his  dealings  with  the 
Chureh.  The  Author  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  is  also 
the  Author  of  the  natural  kingdom,  and  both  kingdoms 
develop  themselves  after  the  same  laws.  Nature  is  a 
witness  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  Whatever  exists  in 
the  earthly  is  found  also  in  the  heavenly  kingdom.  The 
religious  teachers  of  the  Hebrew  nation  might  adopt 
the  apostle's  language, "  We  see  through  a  glass ;"  we 
consider,  we  contemplate  by  means  of  a  mirror  in  a 
dark  saying  (I  Cor.  xiii,  12).  All  who  held  the  pro- 
phetical office  could  in  a  measure  adopt  the  language 
of  our  Lord,  "I  will  open  my  mouth  in  similitudes;  I 
will  give  vent  to  things  kept  secret  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world"  (Matt  xiii,  86). 

While  prophecy  frequently  employed  natural  objecta 
and  scenery  as  the  means  of  impressing  the  memory, 
instructing  the  judgment,  interesting  the  heart,  and 
charming  the  imagination,  it  made  large  use  of  the 
present  and  past  condition  of  the  nation,  of  the  Levili- 
cal  institutions  and  ceremonies,  as  symbols  in  represent- 
ing good  things  to  come.    Thus  we  may  observe — 

(1.)  The  future  is  described  in  terms  of  the  past.  The 
known  is  made  use  of  to  give  shape  and  form  to  the  un- 
known. We  have  a  striking  instance  of  this  in  Hos.  (viii, 
18 ;  ix,  8) :  "  They  shall  return  to  Eg>pt."  " Ephra- 
im  shall  return  to  £g>-pt,  and  shall  eat  unclean  things 
in  Assyria."  The  old  state  of  bondage  and  oppression 
should  come  back  upon  them.  The  covenant  whereby 
it  was  promised  that  the  people  should  not  retnm  was 
virtually  cancelled.  They  had  made  themselves  as  the 
heathen ;  they  should  be  in  the  condition  of  the  hea- 
then. For  in  Hos.  xi,  5  we  read :  "  He  shall  not  return 
into  the  land  of  Egj'pt,  but  the  Assyrian  shall  be  his 
king;  because  they  refused  to  return."  They  would 
not  have  God  for  their  king;  therefore  the  Assyrian 
should  be  their  king,  and  a  worse  captivity  than  that 
of  Egypt  should  befall  them.  In  accordance  with  this, 
the  teachers  of  false  doctrine  and  the  abetters  of  cor- 
ruption in  the  Asiatic  churches  are  spoken  of  as  a  re- 
suscitation of  Jezebel  and  Balaam  (Rev.  ii,  14, 20). 

(2.)  Prophecy  made  great  use  of  the  present,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  standpoint  and  personal  circumstances 
of  the  agent,  to  illustrate  the  future.  Ezekiel  describes 
the  coming  glory  of  the  Chureh  under  the  gorgeous 
and  elaborate  description  of  a  temple.  All  the  images 
in  the  nine  concluding  chapters  are  taken  from  this  one 
analogy.  He  sums  up  his  minute  and  precise  repre- 
sentation with  the  significant  hint,  "The  name  of  the 
city  from  that  day  shall  be,  The  Lord  is  there."  The 
Apocalyptic  seer,  living  when  the  Temple  was  laid  waste, 
and  all  its  rites  and  institutions  were  superseded,  de- 
scribes the  glory  of  the  new  Jerusalem  in  language  that 
seems  to  be  directly  contradictory  (Rev.  xxi,  22), "  I  saw 
no  temple  therein ;"  but  in  entire  harmony  with  Ezck. 
xlviii,  35,  the  Spirit  testifies,  "  the  Lord  God  Almighty 
and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it"  Both  Ezekiel  and 
John  speak  of  the  same  glorious  future  in  language  and 
imagery  perfectly  natural  and  appropriate  to  the  times 
and  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed. 

(8.)  Frequently  the  prophetic  style  received  its  com- 
plexion and  coloring  from  the  diversified  circumstances 
of  the  parties  addr^sed,  as  well  as  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  prophet  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  the 
language  of  Daniel,  which  presents  such  an  ap^xima- 
tion  to  the  style  of  history  that  some  have  rashly  as- 
signed his  writings  to  a  date  long  posterior  to  the  cap- 
tivity of  Babylon.  The  specific  form  which  a  portion 
of  his  prophecies  assumes  may  be  accounted  for  hy  con- 
sidering the  great  feebleness  and  depression  of  the  peo- 
ple on  resuming  their  residence  in  Judsea;  the  anoma- 
lous and  shattered  condition  of  the  theocratic  consti- 
tntion  when  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  Urim  and 
Thnmmim,  the  kingly  rule  and  government,  were  gone, 
when  the  vision  was  sealed,  and  no  one  of  the  prophetic 
order  remained.  This  is  the  time  selected  for  setting 
forth  the  external  aspect  of  God's  kingdom  to  one  who 
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was  well  converaant  with  political  revolutions,  who 
stood  at  the  centre  of  the  woild's  power  and  glory 
when  earthly  monarchies  began  to  aspire  after  univer- 
sal dominion.  The  visions  granted  to  Daniel  (viii,  ix), 
though  plain  to  us  who  read  them  after  the  event,  were 
far  from  being  clear  to  himself  or  to  others  (viii,  27 ; 
3tii,  4, 8, 9).  In  the  symbols  he  employs  we  have  a  re- 
flection of  his  own  peculiar  position  and  political  ex- 
perience; and  in  the  detailed  exhibition  of  the  coming 
future,  in  the  explicit  predictions  of  the  changes  and 
vicissitudes  which  were  at  band,  the  children  of  faith 
felt  that  the  God  of  their  fathers  was  still  in  the  midst 
of  them.  Prophecy  is  always  a  revelation  of  specific 
events,  when  the  events  spoken  of  are  to  be  fulfilled  in 
the  nearer  future.  The  picture  presented  to  the  Chureh 
was  minutely  portrayed  in  a  historical  dress  whenever 
the  hope  of  the  faitbful  required  special  and  immediate 
support.    (See  §  viii,  below.) 

(4.)  The  divine  impulse  under  which  the  prophets 
spoke,  though  it  was  supernatural,  acted  in  harmony 
with  personal  characteristics  and  native  susceptibilities. 
The  supernatural  ever  bases  itself  upon  the  natural. 
Constitutional  tendencies  are  moulded  by  the  plastic 
influence  of  divine  grace,  but  are  never  entirely  obliter- 
ated. The  prophets  never  lost  personal  consciousness, 
or  any  distinctive  characteristic  of  thought  and  feeling, 
even  when  they  were  raised  into  an  ecstatical  condition. 
Kxtraordinary  impressions  of  divine  light  and  influence 
affected  the  rational  as  well  as  the  imaginative  power. 
The  false  lights  which  pretended  to  prophecy  were  im- 
pressions made  on  the  imagination  exclusively, "  whose 
conceptions  ran  only  in  a  secular  channel,  as  the  sect 
of  diviners,  enchanters,  dreamers,  and  soothsayers"  (J. 
Smith).  The  lowest  degree  of  prophecy  is  when  the 
imaginative  power  is  most  predominant,  and  the  scene 
becomes  too  turbulent  for  the  rational  faculty  to  discern 
clearly  the  mystical  sense.  The  highest  is  where  all 
imagination  ceases — as  with  Moses,  "  whom  God  knew 
face  to  face"  —  where  truth  is  revealed  to  the  reason 
and  understanding. 

(5.)  The  poetical  element  of  prophecy  arises  from  the 
ecstatical  condition  of  the  prophet,  from  the  action  of 
spiritual  influences  on  constitutional  tendencies.  But 
as  the  primary  aim  of  the  religions  teachers  of  the  He- 
brews was  to  influence  the  heart  and  conscience,  the 
poetical  element,  though  never  entirely  suppressed,  was 
held  in  restraint,  to  further  the  higher  ends  of  spiritual 
instruction.  Hence,  as  Ewald  remarks,  "  Prophetical 
discourse  has  a  form  and  impress  of  its  own,  too  elevat- 
ed to  sink  to  simple  prose,  too  practical  in  its  aim  to 
assume  the  highest  form  of  poetry."  Of  the  two  ideas 
involved  in  valet,  the  prophetical  ruled  the  poetical 
The  distinction  between  the  poet  and  the  prophet  may 
be  thus  expressed :  as  the  prophet's  aim  was  to  work 
upon  others  in  the  most  direct  and  impressive  manner, 
he  was  at  liberty  to  adopt  any  form  or  method  of  rep- 
resentation ;  bnt  as  the  immediate  aim  of  the  poet  is  to 
satisfy  himself  and  the  requirements  of  his  art,  he  can- 
not vary  his  definite  manner,  and  change  his  mode  of 
address  at  pleasure,  in  order  to  work  upon  others.  The 
poetical  elevation  appears  most  vividly  in  the  idealistic 
and  imaginative  form,  when  the  patriarchal  heads  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  their  several  families,  Zion,  Jerusa- 
lem, their  religious  and  political  centre,  are  addressed 
as  livii%  personalities  present  to  the  mind  and  eye  of 
the  prophet  A  vivid  instance  of  this  personification 
occurs  in  Jer.  xxxi,  15,  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children, 
refusing  to  be  comforted.  It  was  at  Ramah  that  the 
Chaldiean  conqueror  assembled  the  last  band  of  cap- 
tives (xl,  1) :  the  prospect  of  perpetual  exile  lay  before 
them.  On  their  departure  the  last  hope  of  Israel's  ex- 
istence seemed  to  expire.  In  the  bold  freedom  of 
Eastern  imagery,  the  ancestral  mother  of  the  tribe  is 
conceived  of  as  present  at  the  scene,  and  as  raising  a 
loud  wail  of  distress.  This  scene  was  substantially 
repeated  in  the  massacre  at  Bethlehem.  The  cruel 
Edomite  who  then  held  the  government  of  Judna 


aimed  what  was  meant  to  be  a  fatal  blow  agmnst  the 
real  hope  of  Israel.  "  Though  it  was  but  a  handful  of 
children  that  actually  petishe<l,  yet  as  among  these  the 
Child  of  Promise  was  supposed  t«  be  included,  it  might 
well  seem  as  if  all  were  lost"  (Faitbaim).    See  Pobtbt. 

VII.  Interpretation  of  PrtHdiom,  —  In  addition  to 
the  hints  given  above  and  below,  we  here  have  mly 
space  for  a  few  rules,  deduced  from  the  account  which 
we  have  given  of  the  nature  of  prophecy.  They  are; 
(1.)  Interpose  disunces  of  time  according  aa  hiatoiy 
may  show  them  to  be  necessaiy  with  respect  to  the 
past,  or  inference  may  show  them  to  be  likely  in  respect 
to  the  future,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  the  prophetic 
visions  are  abstracted  from  relations  in  time.  (2.)  Dis. 
tinguish  tbe/orm  from  the  idea.  Thus  Isaiah  (xi,  15} 
represents  the  idea  of  the  removal  of  all  obstacles  from 
before  God's  people  in  the  form  of  the  Lord's  destroying 
the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea,  and  smiting  the  rivet 
into  seven  streams.  (8.)  Distinguish  in  like  manner 
figure  from  what  is  represented  by  it,  e.  g.  in  the  vene 
previous  to  that  quoted  do  not  understand  literaDy 
"  They  shall  Jig  vpon  the  thoulders  of  the  PhilisUne*" 
(ver.  14).  (4.)  Make  allowance  for  the  imagery  of  the 
prophetic  visions,  and  for  the  poetical  diction  in  which 
they  are  expressed.  (5.)  In  respect  to  things  past,  in- 
terpret by  the  apparent  meaning,  checked  by  rtfaeaa 
to  events;  in  respect  to  things  future,  interpret  by  the 
apparent  meaning,  checked  by  reference  to  the  aoaktgr 
of  the  faith.  (6.)  Interpret  according  to  the  principle 
which  may  be  deduced  from  the  exam]des  of  visooi 
explained  in  the  Old  Test.  (7.)  Interpret  according  la 
the  principle  which  may  be  deduced  from  the  examples 
of  prophecies  interpreted  in  the  New  Test.     See  Is- 

TBBPBrrATIOM. 

VIII.  Ute  of  Prophecg. — Predictions  are  at  «we  a 
part  and  an  evidence  of  revelation :  at  the  time  that 
they  are  delivered,  and  until  their  fulfilment,  a  part; 
after  they  have  been  fulfilled,  an  evidence.  An  apostk 
(2  Pet.  i,  19)  describes  prophecy  as  "  a  light  shining  in  a 
dark  place,"  or  "a  taper  glimmering  where  thtn  is 
nothing  to  reflect  its  rays,"  that  is,  throwing  some  light, 
but  only  a  feeble  light  as  compared  with  what  is  sbnl 
from  the  Gospel  history.  To  this  light,  feeble  as  it  is, 
"you  do  well,"  says  the  apostle,  "  to  take  heed."  And 
he  warns  them  not  to  be  offended  at  the  feefaleneas  of 
the  light,  because  it  is  of  the  nature  of  prophecy  aotil 
its  fulfilment  (in  the  case  of  Messianic  predictiaoa,  of 
which  he  is  speaking,  described  as  "  until  the  day  dawn, 
and  the  day  star  arise  in  your  hearts")  to  shed  only  a 
feeble  light.  Nay,  he  continues,  even  the  prophecies 
are  not  to  be  limited  to  a  single  and  narrow  interpreta- 
tion, "  for  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  hy  the 
will  of  man,"  i.  e.  the  prophets  were  not  aBtcted  by 
personal  considerations  in  their  predictions,  "  hot  holy 
men  of  old  spake  by  the  impulse  {^xpofuvoi)  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."  This  is  in  entire  keeping  with  the  tixm 
views  (§  vi)  of  the  character  of  the  prophetic  ntter- 
ances,  and  was  the  use  of  prophecy  before  its  fnlGlnKBt 
— ^to  act  as  a  feeble  light  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  whid 
it  did  not  dispel,  but  through  which  it  threw  its  rays  ia 
such  a  way  as  to  enable  a  true-hearted  believer  to  di- 
rect his  steps  and  guide  his  anticipations  (comp.  Aeti 
xiii,  27).  But  after  fulfilment,  Peter  says,  "  the  word 
of  prophecy"  becomes  "  more  sure"  than  it  was  before, 
that  is,  it  is  no  longer  merely  a  feeble  light  to  (rnide, 
but  it  is  a  firm  ground  of  confidence,  and,  comlnoed 
with  the  apostolic  tesUmony,  serves  as  a  txmtwaithr 
evidence  of  the  faith ;  so  trustworthy  that  even  after  lie 
and  his  brother  apostles  are  dead,  those  whom  he  ad- 
dressed will  feel  secure  that  they  "  had  not  followed 
cunningly  devised  fables,"  but  the  truth. 

As  an  evidence,  fulfilled  prophecy  is  as  satis£»etny 
as  anything  can  be,  for  who  can  know  the  fntore  ex- 
cept the  Ruler  who  disposes  future  events;  and  fnta 
whom  can  come  prediction  except  from  him  who  knows 
the  future?  After  all  that  has  been  said  and  onsud. 
prophecy  and  miracles,  each  resting  on  Ihdr  own  eri- 
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dence,  niiut  always  be  the  chief  and  direct  evidences 
ofthe  truth  of  the  divine  character  of  a  religion.  Where 
tbejr  exist,  a  divine  power  is  proved.  Nevertheless, 
they  should  never  be  rested  on  alone,  but  in  combina- 
tion with  the  general  character  of  the  whole  scheme 
to  which  they  belong.  Its  miracles,  its  prophecies,  its 
morals,  its  propagation,  and  its  adaptation  to  human 
needs,  are  the  chief  evidences  of  Cbristiamty.  None 
of  these  must  be  taken  separately.  The  fact  of  their 
conspiring  together  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  all. 
That  one  object  with  wliich  predictions  are  delivered  is 
to  serve  in  an  after-age  aa  an  evidence  on  which  faith 
may  reasonably  test  is  stated  by  our  Lord  himself: 
"And  now  I  have  told  you  before  it  come  to  pass,  thai 
tcken  U  M  come  to  pau,  ye  might  beHeve"  (John  ziv,  29). 
See  Pbophecy. 

As  prophecy  came  roXv/upiic  cat  voXm-poirwc,  in 
many  poitiona  and  in  many  modes  (Heb.  i,  1),  we  need 
not  be  surprised  to  find  a  relative  disregard  of  time  in 
its  announcements.  The  seeis  beheld  things  to  come 
much  as  we  look  upon  a  starry  sky.  To  the  natural 
eye  all  the  orbs  that  bespangle  the  firmament  seem  to 
lie  at  the  same  distance  from  the  earth.  Tliough  the 
monarchies  of  Daniel  are  successive,  yet  in  a  certain 
way  they  are  described  as  co-existent;  for  it  is  only  on 
the  establishment  of  the  last  that  they  seem  to  disap- 
pear. As  the  precise  time  of  individual  events  is  not 
revealed,  prophecy  describes  them  as  continuous.  The 
representation  is  rather  in  space  than  in  time;  the 
whole  appears  foreshortened;  perspective  is  regarded 
rather  than  actual  distance;  as  a  common  observer 
would  describe  the  stars,  grouping  them  as  they  appear, 
and  not  according  to  their  true  positions.  Prof.  Payne 
Smith  well  observes,  "The  prophets  are  called  seeis, 
and  their  writings  visions.  They  describe  events  pass- 
ing before  their  mental  eye  as  simple  facts,  without  the 
idea  of  time.  A  picture  may  represent  the  past,  the 
present,  or  the  future ;  this  we  may  know  from  iu  ao- 
cesaories  by  the  inference  of  the  judgment,  but  not  by 
the  nght  aa  such.  If  time  is  revealed,  as  in  the  seventy 
weeks  of  Daniel,  time  is  the  idea  impressed  upon  the 
mind.  But  where  time  is  not  itself  the  thing  revealed, 
the  (sets  of  revelation  are  not  described  as  connected 
with  or  growing  out  of  one  another,  as  in  the  pages  of 
history,  but  are  narrated  as  facts  merely,  which  future 
ages  must  arrange  in  their  proper  place,  as  one  by  one 
they  are  fulfilled."  The  first  conquest  and  the  complete 
destruction. of  Babylon  are  spoken  of  together  (Jer.  1, 
41),  though  nearly  a  thousand  years  ekpaed  between 
them.  Zechariah  connects  the  spiritual  salvation  of 
the  Church  in  the  distant  future  with  the  temporal  de- 
liverance of  the  Jews  under  Alexander  and  the  Macca- 
bees. In  the  description  which  is  given  of  the  humili- 
ation and  glory  of  the  Messiah,  notice  is  seldom  taken 
of  the  interval  which  is  to  elapse  before  the  full  and 
final  establishment  of  his  kingdom.  So  Paul  in  the  ful- 
ness of  his  faith,  which  realized  the  object  of  his  hope, 
and  brought  vividly  before  the  eye  of  his  mind  the  con- 
summation of  all  things,  has  used  language  respecting 
the  coming  of  Christ  which  some  have  misinterpreted 
as  implying  that  he  expected  the  day  of  Christ  to  arrive 
in  his  lifetime.  Occasionally  the  precise  time  was  re- 
vealed, as  in  the  case  of  the  sojourn  of  Abraham  and 
his  posterity  in  Kgypt  (Gen,  xv,  13) ;  the  disruption  of 
£phraim  (Isa,  vii,  8),  and  the  captivity  in  Babylon 
(Jer.  xxlx,  10).  But  usually  the  prophets  were  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  time,  and  only  ascertained,  after  careful 
inquiry,  that  they  spoke  of  the  distant  future  (1  Pet.  i, 
10-12).  At  evening-time  it  shall  be  light  (Zech.  xiv, 
7).  The  faithful  in  the  land  will  discern  the  period 
when  the  events  are  upon  the  eve  of  fulfilment.    See 

ESCHATOLOOT, 

IX.  Devdi^mtaU  ofMemanic  Pj-opJfcy.— -Prediction, 
in  the  shape  of  promise  and  threatening,  begins  with 
the  book  of  Genesis,  Immediately  upon  the  fall,  hopes 
of  recovery  and  salvation  are  held  out,  but  the  manner 
in  which  this  salvation  is  to  be  effected  is  left  altogether 


indefinite,  AU  that  is  at  first  declared  is  that  it  shall 
come  through  a  child  of  woman  (Gen.  iii,  16).  By  de- 
grees the  area  ia  limited :  it  is  to  cone  through  the 
family  of  Shem  (ix,  26),  through  the  family  of  Abra- 
ham (xii,  8),  of  Isaac  (xxii,  18),  of  Jacob  (xxviii,  14), 
of  Judah  (xlix,  10).  Balaam  seems  to  say  that  it  will 
be  wrought  by  a  warlike  Israelitish  King  (Numb,  xxiv, 
17) ;  Jacob,  by  a  peaceful  Ruler  of  the  earth  (Gen,  xlix, 
10) ;  Moses,  by  a  Prophet  like  himself,  i.  e.  a  revealer 
of  a  new  r^igious  dispensation  (Deut.  xviii,  16),  Na- 
than's announcement  (2  Sam.  vii,  16)  determines  further 
that  the  salvation  is  to  come  through  the  house  of  Da- 
vid, and  through  a  descendant  of  David  who  shall  be 
himself  a  king.  This  promise  is  developed  by  David 
himself  in  the  Messianic  Psalms,  Psalms  xviii  and  Ixi 
are  founded  on  the  promise  communicated  by  Nathan, 
and  do  not  go  beyond  the  announcement  made  by  Na- 
than. The  same  may  be  said  of  Psa.  Ixxxix,  which 
was  composed  by  a  later  writer.  Psalms  ii  and  ex  rest 
upon  the  same  promise  as  their  foundation,  but  add 
new  features  to  it.  The  Son  of  David  is  to  be  the  Son 
of  God  (ii,  7),  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  (ver,  2),  not 
only  the  King  of  Zion  (ver,  6;  ex,  I),  but  the  inheritor 
and  lord  of  the  whole  earth  (ii,  8 ;  ex,  6),  an4,  besides 
this,  a  Priest  forever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek  (ex, 
4),  At  the  same  time  he  is,  as  typified  by  his  progeni- 
tor, to  be  full  of  suffering  and  affliction  (Psa.  xxii,  Ixxi, 
cii,  cix) :  bronghl  down  to  the  grave,  yet  raised  to  life 
without  seeing  corruption  (Psa.  xvi).  In  Psa.  xlv, 
Ixxii,  the  sons  of  Korah  and  Solomon  describe  his 
peaceful  reign.  Between  Solomon  and  Hezekiah  inters 
vened  some  200  years,  during  which  the  voice  of  proph- 
ecy was  silent  The  Messianic  conception  entertained 
at  this  time  by  the  Jews  might  have  been  that  of  a 
King  of  the  royal  house  of  David  who  would  arise,  and 
gather  under  bis  peaceful  sceptre  his  own  people  and 
strangers.  Suffident  allusion  to  his  prophetical  and 
priestly  oflices  had  been  made  to  create  thoughtful  con- 
sideration, but  as  yet  there  was  no  clear  delineation  of 
him  in  these  characters.  It  was  reserved  for  the  proph- 
ets to  bring  out  these  features  more  distinctly. 

The  sixteen  prophets  may  be  divided  into  four  groups : 
the  Prophets  of  the  Northern  Kingdom — Hosea,  Amos, 
Joel,  Jonah ;  the  Prophets  of  the  Southern  Kingdom — 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Obadiah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah;  the  Prophets  of  the  Captivity  —  Kzekiel 
and  Daniel;  the  Prophets  of  the  Return— Haggu,  Zech- 
ariah, MalachL  In  this  great  period  of  prophetism  there 
is  no  longer  any  chronological  development  of  Messian- 
ic prophecy,  as  in  the  earlier  period  previous  to  Solo- 
mon. Each  prophet  adds  a  feature,  one  mote,  another 
less  clearly :  combine  the  features,  and  we  have  the  por- 
trait ;  but  it  does  not  grow  gradually  and  perceptibly 
under  the  hands  of  the  several  artists.  Here,  therefore, 
the  task  of  tracing  the  chronological  progrew  of  the 
revelation  of  the  Messiah  comes  to  an  end :  its  culmi- 
nating point  ia  found  in  the  prophecy  contained  in  Isa. 
Iii,  1^16,  and  liii.  We  here  read  that  there  should  be 
a  Servant  of  God,  lowly  and  despised,  full  of  grief  and 
suffering,  oppressed,  condemned  as  a  malefactor,  and 
put  to  death.  But  his  sufferings,  it  is  said,  are  not  for 
his  own  sake,  for  he  had  never  been  guilty  of  fraud  or 
violence :  they  are  spontaneously  taken,  patiently  borne, 
vicarious  in  their  character;  and,  by  God's  appoint- 
ment, they  have  an  atoning,  reconciling,  and  justifying 
efBcac}'.  The  result  of  his  sacrificial  offering  is  to  be 
his  exaltation  and  triumph.  By  the  path  of  humilia- 
tion and  expiatory  suffering,  he  is  to  reach  that  state 
of  gloiy  foreshown  by  David  and  Solomon.  The  pro- 
phetic character  of  the  Messiah  is  drawn  out  by  Isaiah 
in  other  parts  of  his  book  as  the  atoning  work  here. 
By  the  time  of  Hezekiah  therefore  (for  Hengstenberg, 
Ckrittologg,  vol  ii,  has  satisfactorily  disproved  the  the- 
ory of  a  Oeutero-Iaaiah  of  the  days  of  the  captivity) 
the  portrait  of  the  QtavdpumoQ — at  once  King,  Priest, 
Prophet,  and  Redeemer — was  drawn  in  all  its  essential 
features.    The  contemporary  and  later  prophets  (comp. 
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Mic.  V,  2;  Dan.  vii,  9;  Zecb.  vi,  13 ;  Hal.  iv,  2)  added 
some  particulan  and  details,  and  so  the  conception  was 
left  to  await  its  realization  after  an  interval  of  some  400 
years  from  the  date  of  the  last  Hebrew  prophet. 

The  modem  Jews,  in  opposition  to  their  ancient  ex- 
position, have  been  driven  to  a  non-Messianic  interpre- 
tation of  Isa.  liii.  Among  Christians  the  non-Messian- 
ic interpretation  commenced  with  Grotius.  He  ap- 
plies the  chapter  to  Jeremiah.  According  to  Diiderlein, 
Schuster,  Stephani,  Eicbhom,  KoseumUller,  Hitzig, 
Handewerk,  Kuster  (afUr  the  Jewish  expositors  Jar- 
chi,  Aben-Ezra,  Kimchi,  Abarbanel,  Lipmann),  the  sub- 
ject of  the  prophecy  is  the  Israelitish  people.  Accord- 
ing to  Eckermann,  Ewald,  Bleek,  it  is  the  ideal  Israel- 
itish people.  According  to  Paulus,  Ammon,  Maurer, 
Thenius,  Knobel,  it  is  the  godly  portion  of  the  Israel- 
itish people.  According  to  De  Wette,  Gesenius,  Schen- 
kel,  Umbreit,  Hofmann,  it  is  the  prophetical  body.  Au- 
gust! refers  it  to  king  Uzziah ;  Konynenburg  and  Bahidt 
to  Hezekiah;  St&udlin  to  Isaiah  himself;  Bolten  to  the 
bouse  of  David.  Ewald  thinks  that  no  historical  person 
was  intended,  but  that  the  author  of  the  chapter  has 
misled  his  readers  by  inserting  a  passage  from  an  older 
book,  in  which  a  martyr  was  spoken  of.  "  This,"  he 
says,  "quite  spontaneously  suggested  itself,  and  has 
impressed  itself  on  my  mind  more  and  more;"  and  he 
thinks  that  "controversy  on  ch.  liii  will  never  cease 
until  this  truth  is  acknowledged"  (PropheUn,  voL  ii,  p. 
407).  Hengstenberg  gives  the  following  list  of  German 
commentators  who  have  maintained  the  Messianic  ex- 
planation: Uathe,  Hensler,  Kocher,  Koppe,  Michaelis, 
Schmieder,  Starr,  Hansi,  KrUger,  Jahn,  Steudel,  Sack, 
Reinke,  Tboluck,  Havemick,  Stier.  Hengstenberg's  own 
exposition,  and  criticism  of  the  expositions  of  others,  is 
well  worth  consultation  (ChriHotogj/,  voL  ii).  Kiehm 
has  given  a  very  good  outline  of  these  prophecies  in 
their  origin,  historical  character,  and  relation  to  New- 
Test,  fuldlmeut  in  the  Studten  und  Kntikai  for  1865  and 
1869  (transU  by  Jefferson,  Untiamc  Prophtcg,  Edinb. 
1876, 12mo).  Drummond's  work  on  Tht  Jetcith  Ma- 
siah  is  a  semi-rationalistic  view  drawn  chiefly  from 
apocryphal  literature  (Lond.  1877,  8vo).  Prebendary 
Kow  has  shown  (^Bamplon  Lecture  for  1877,  p.  234  sq.) 
the  insufBciency  of  the  Messianic  elements  of  the  Old 
Test,  as  an  ideal  model  for  the  delineation  of  the  Christ 
of  the  New  Test.    See  Messiah. 

X.  Prophet)  of  the  Kew  Tatament. — So  far  as  their 
predictive  powers  are  concerned,  the  Old-Test  prophets 
find  their  New-Test,  counterpart  in  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse ;  but  in  their  general  character,  as  specially 
iilnmined  revealers  of  God's  will,  their  counterpart  will 
rather  be  found,  first  in  the  Great  Prophet  of  the  Church, 
and  his  forerunner  John  the  Baptist,  and  next  in  all 
those  persons  who  were  endowed  with  the  extraor- 
dinary gifts  of  the  Spirit  in  the  apostolic  age,  the  speak- 
ers with  tongues  and  the  interpreters  of  tongues,  the 
prophets  and  the  discerneis  of  spirits,  the  teachers  and 
workers  of  miracles  (I  Cor.  xii,  10,  28).  The  connect- 
ing link  between  the  Old-Test,  prophet  and  the  speaker 
with  tongues  is  the  state  of  ecstasy  in  which  the  former 
at  times  received  his  visions  and  in  which  the  latter 
uttered  his  words.  The  Old-Test,  prophet,  however, 
was  his  own  interpreter :  he  did  not  speak  in  the  state 
of  ecstasy :  he  saw  his  visions  in  the  ecstatic,  and  de- 
clared them  in  the  ordinary  state.  The  New-Test,  dis- 
cerner  of  spirits  has  his  prototype  in  such  as  Micaiah, 
the  son  of  Imlah  (1  Kings  xxii,  22),  the  worker  of  mir- 
acles in  Elijah  and  Elisha,  the  teacher  in  each  and  all 
of  the  prophets.  The  prophets  of  the  New  Test,  repre- 
sented their  namesakes  of  the  Old  Test,  as  being  ex- 
pounders of  divine  truth  and  interpreters  of  the  divine 
will  to  their  auditors. 

That  predictive  powers  did  occasionally  exist  in  tbe 
New-Test,  prophets  is  proved  by  the  case  of  Agabus 
(Acts  xi,  28),  but  this  was  not  their  characteristic. 
They  were  not  an  order,  like  apostles,  bishops  or  pres- 
byters, and  deacons,  but  they  were  men  or  women  (xxi. 


9)  who  had  the  xopur/ia  irpofqraac  Toucbaafed  ttxia. 
If  men,  they  might  at  tbe  same  time  be  apostles  (1  Cot. 
uv);  and  there  was  nothing  to  binder  the  difleicnt 
Xapiafiara  of  wisdom,  knowledge,  faith,  teaching,  mir- 
acles, prophecy,  discernment,  tongues,  and  interpreta- 
tion (ch.  xii)  being  all  accumulated  on  one  petaoD,  and 
this  person  migbt  or  might  not  be  a  presbyter.  Paul 
describes  prophecy  as  being  effective  for  the  couversioB, 
apparently  the  sudden  and  immediate  couveraioo,  of 
unbelievers  (xiv,  24),  and  for  tbe  instnictiou  and  eooso- 
Ution  of  believers  (ver.  81).  This  shows  its  nature.  It 
was  a  spiritual  gift  which  enabled  men  to  nndeixand 
and  to  teach  the  truths  of  Christianitr,  eapeciallr  at 
veiled  in  the  Old  Test.,  and  to  exhort  and  warn  with 
authority  and  effect  greater  than  human  (see  Locke. 
Paraphrate,  note  on  1  Cor.  xii,  and  Conybeare  and 
Howson,  i,  461).  The  prophets  of  tbe  New  Test,  were 
supematurally  illuminated  expounders  and  preachers. 

XI.  Literature. — On  tbe  general  subject  of  prophecy 
no  comprehensive  or  altogether  satisfactory  treatise  has 
yet  bsen  produced.  Among  the  old  works  we  may 
mention  Augustine,  De  Civilate  Dei,  lib.  xviii,  cap. 
27  sq.  (Op.  vii,  608,  Paris,  1686);  Carpzov,  Jntroi  at 
Libro4  Canonicoi  (Lips.  1757).  Some  good  remarks  will 
be  found  in  tbe  essay  of  John  Smith,  Om  Pitipirai 
(Select  Ditcomtet,  disc  vi,  p,  181,  liond.  1821,  8vo). 
which  was  translated  into  Latin  and  reprinted  at  tbe 
end  of  Le  Cleic's  Commentary  ox  the  Propheit  (AmstetiL 
1731).  It  contains  interesting  passages  on  the  nature 
of  the  predictions  in  the  Old  Test,  extracted  from  Jew- 
ish authors,  of  whom  Maimonidea  is  the  most  distin- 
guished. Of  less  importance  is  the  esaay  of  Hermann 
Witsius,  De  Prophetia  el  Prophetit  (in  voL  i  of  bis  Jfw- 
celUm.  Sacra  [Utrecht,  1692],  p.  1-392):  he  digfcsses 
too  much  and  needlessly  from  tbe  main  questioD,  and 
says  little  applicable  to  the  point ;  but  be  still  sapplies 
some  useful  materials.  Tbe  same  remark  also  applies 
ia  BubBtaace  to  KaUihe'a  UiHory  o/ the  Prophet*.  Souk 
valtuible  remarks,  but  much  more  that  is  arbitiaiy  and 
untenable,  will  be  found  in  Crusius's  Hgpomnemata  ad 
Theoloffiam  Prophet.  (Lips.  1764, 8  vols.).  In  the  7V«a- 
tue  on  Prophecy  inserted  by  Jahn  in  bis  Intrmbtetm 
to  the  Old  Tatament,  be  endeavors  to  refute  the  riem 
of  the  Kationalists,  but  does  not  sift  the  subject  to  tbe 
bottom.  Kleuker's  work,  De  JVexu  Propk,  inter  utnm- 
que  Fadut,  possesses  more  of  a  genuine  theological 
character.  The  leader  of  the  Rationalists  is  Eicbhom, 
Die  /Idn-aitcheit  Propheten  (Gotting.  1816)  ^  abo  in  bis 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  his  disserta- 
tion De  Prophet.  Pat.  Hdr.  Their  views  on  thb  sub- 
ject are  most  fully  explained  by  Knobel  in  bis  Propie- 
titmui  del-  llebraer  volhtSadig  dargestellt  (Breslau,  1837. 
2  vols.) :  the  work  contains,  however,  little  original  re- 
search, and  is  valuable  only  as  a  compilation  of  what 
the  Rationalists  assert  concerning  prophecy.  Tbe  work 
of  Koster,  Die  Propheten  dee  A.  und  X.  T.  (Leipsic, 
1838),  bears  a  higher  character :  on  many  points  he  ap- 
proaches to  sounder  views;  but  he  is  inconsistent  and 
wavering,  and  therefore  cannot  be  said  to  have  essen- 
tially advanced  the  knowledge  of  this  subject.  Of  con- 
siderable eminence  is  the  treatise  by  Ewald  on  proph- 
ecy, prefixed  to  bis  Propheten  dee  A  iten  Bundet  (Suittg. 
1840;  1867,  8  vols.).  But  to  the  important  questioa 
whether  the  prophets  enjoyed  supernatural  aasislaneeor 
not,  an  explicit  answer  will  there  be  sought  for  in  vain. 
His  view  of  the  subject  is  in  the  main  that  of  tbe  Ra- 
tionalists, though  he  endeavors  to  veil  it :  the  Spirit  <4 
God  influencing  the  prophets  is,  in  fact,  only  their  owd 
mind  worked  up  by  circumstances;  their  entbusiasai 
and  ecstasy  are  made  to  explain  alL  Finally,  tbe  mA 
of  Hoffmann,  Weiuagmig  und  ErfuUung  im  A .  und  X.  T. 
(Nordlingen,  1841,  vol  i),  is  chargeable  with  sparioo* 
and  affected  originality :  bis  views  are  oftoi  in  tbeir 
very  details  forced  and  strained,  and  it  is  to  be  regiettnl 
that  the  subject  has  by  this  work  gained  less  than  fhMD 
the  author's  talent  might  have  been  expected.  Many 
of  the  elements  of  prophecy  hav«  been  very  aUy  ami 
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soundly  diacuMed  by  Hengstenberg,  Chritlologg  of  titt 
Old  Tatamaa,  in  T.  T.  CUrk'g  transl.  (Ediub.  18M). 
Utber  G«nnan  works  of  imporUnce  on  the  subject  are 
those  of  Umbreit,  Vie  Prophetea  det  A,  Tat.  (in  tfae 
Stud.  v.  KtU.  1883,  p.  1(MS  sq.) ;  Tholuck,  Die  Pro- 
fktien  and  ihre  Wtittagm^en  (1860;  transi.  in  the 
BtbUothna  Sacra,  1833,  p.  361  sq.).  The  subject  is 
likewise  discussed  more  or  leas  fully  in  all  the  incroduc- 
tioos  (q.  T.)  to  the  Old  Test.  See  also  Bible  Educator 
(Index,  s.  v.).  One  of  the  latest  and  most  specious 
prodnctioos  of  the  Rationalistic  school  is  that  of  Prof. 
Kuenen  (of  the  University  of  Leyden),  The  Prophttt 
iml  Prophecg  in  Itrael  (tiansl.  by  Milroy,  Lond.  1877, 
8vo);  it  reiterates  with  ingenious  array  all  the  difficol- 
ti«s,  contradictions,  and  failuies  alleged  by  hostile  writ- 
ea,  lod  Tefuted  or  explained  again  and  again  by  ortho- 
dox scholars.    Comp.  Seer. 

Among  writers  in  English  we  may  especially  name 
the  following :  Sherlock,  Diecourtet  on  the  Ute  and  In- 
lot  ofProphtcy  (1756,  8vo) ;  Hurd,  Introd.  to  the  Study 
of  the  Prophecies,  etc  (1772, 8vo) ;  Apthorp,  Ditcounee 
on  Prophecy  (1786,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Davison,  Ditcourset  on 
Prophecy  (1«21,  8vo);  Smith  (J.  Pye),  Principles  of 
Iilerpr^ation  eu  applied  to  the  Propheciet  of  Holy 
Sa^tare  (1829,  8vo) ;  Brooks,  ElemenU  of  Prophetical 
Irierpnlation  (1837, 12mo) ;  Alexander,  Connection  of 
He  Old  and  Ifeie  TeUamenU  (1841, 8vo),  lect.  iv-vii,  p. 
16M82;  liOwlb,  De  Sacra  Pari  Hdiraorum  (Oxon. 
1821,  and  tianal.  by  Gtegor)',  Lond.  1885) ;  Hotsley,  BU>- 
lieal  CriUcitm  (Lond.  1820) ;  Home,  Introduction  to  Holy 
Scripture  (Lond.  1828),  ch.  iv,  §  3;  Van  Mildert,  Boyle 
Ledura  (Loud.  1831),  §  xxii;  Fairbairn,  Prophecy:  ill 
Xatiirt,  Functions,  and  Interpretation  (Edinb.  1856); 
H'Caul,  Aids  to  Faith  (Lond.  1861) :  Smith  (R.  Payne), 
Hettianie  Interpretation  of  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah 
(Oxf.  1862) ;  Davidson,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament 
(Load.  1862),  ii,  422;  Stanley,  Lectures  on  the  Jemsh 
Church  (Lond.  1863) ;  Maurice,  The  Prophets  and  Kings 
of  Ike  Old  Testament  (rep.  Bost.  1853) ;  Stuart,  Hints  on 
the  Interpretation  of  Prophecy  (Andover,  1844) ;  Arnold, 
On  the  Interpretation  of  Prophecy  (in  his  Works,  Lond. 
1W5, 1, 378  aq.) ;  Taylor,  Spirit  of  Hibrew  Poetry  (rep. 
N.Y.  1862).  See  also  Joum.  Sacred  Literature,  Oct. 
1882;  Meth.  Quar.  Ret.  April,  1862;  Alford,  Greek  Test. 
(note  on  "Acts"  xiii,  41);  the  monographs  cited  by 
Volbeding,  Index  Programmatum,  p.  22,  48,  44;  by 
Hue,  /.rtni  Jesu,  p.  103;  by  Danz,  WOrterb.  p.  793; 
hy  Darling,  Cyclopcedia  BiMiographica,  col.  1785  sq.; 
iDd  under  the  art.  Prophets,  Major  and  Minor. 

Prophetess  (nx^23,  ntbiah,  wpo^^ns,  Exod.  xv, 
30;  Luke  ii,  36).  Among  the  remarkable  women  who 
appear  to  have  exercised  the  gift  of  prophecy,  we  find 
Miriam  (Exod.  xv,  20);  Deborah ;  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii, 
1);  Huldah  (2  Kings  xxii,  14) ;  the  wife  of  Isaiah  (Isa. 
viii,  3):  Anna  (Luke  ii,  36) ;  and  the  four  daughters  of 
Philip  (Acts  xxi,  8,  9).  Miriam,  Deborah,  Hiildah,  and 
otheis  were  called  prophetesses,  not  because  they  were 
tnpposed  to  be  gifted  with  a  knowleilge  of  futurity,  like 
the  seers,  but  because  they  possessed  a  poetical  in- 
spiration ;  and  inspired  (especially  sacred)  poetrj-  was  al- 
*aya  deemed  of  supernatural  and  divine  origin.  See 
Peophet. 

Prophets,  False.  As  Moses  had  foretold,  a  bost 
of  false  prophets  arose  in  later  times  among  iJie  He- 
brews, who  promised  prosperity  without  repentance,  and 
predicted  after  "the  deceit  of  their  own  hearts"  (Deut. 
"iii,  1-5;  Jer.  xiv,  14-16;  xxiii,  9-27).  According  to 
Deut.  xviii,  20-22,  a  false  prophet  was  punished  capi- 
tally, being  stoned  to  death.  There  were  two  cases  in 
•liich  a  person  was  held  convicted  of  the  crime,  and 
fnuequently  liable  to  its  punishment :  1.  If  a  prophet 
f>kt  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  he  was  tolerated,  so  long 
as  he  remained  unconvicted  of  imposture,  even  though 
Ix  threatened  calamity  to  the  state.  He  might  be  im- 
Piaoned  (Jer.  xxvi,  8-16;  1  Kings  xxii,  1-28),  but 
could  not  legally  be  put  to  death,  unless  a  prediction  of 


Ids  failed  of  accomplishment ;  then  he  was  regarded  as 
an  impoator,  and  stoned.  2.  If  a  person  prophesied  in 
the  name  of  any  other  god,  whether  bis  prediction  was 
accomplished  or  not,  he  was,  at  all  events,  considered  a 
false  prophet,  and,  as  such,  capitally  punished.  In  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  Ahab  could  muster  four  hundred 
prophets  of  Baal  at  a  time  (1  Kings  xxii,  6).  In  still 
Uter  times  false  prophets,  uttering  the  suggestions  of 
their  own  imagination,  abounded  in  the  Church,  and 
did  much  mischief  (Matt,  vii,  15;  xxiv,  11 ;  Hark  xiii, 
22 ;  Luke  vi,  26 ;  2  Pet.  ii,  1 ;  1  John  iv,  1).  See  Mes- 
siahs, False. 

Prophets,  Fkesoi.    See  Camisard. 

Prophets,  Major  akd  Minor.  We  have  in  the 
Old  Testament  the  writings  of  sixteen  prophets ;  that 
is,  of  four  greater  and  twelve  lesser  prophets.  The  four 
greater  prophets  are  Isaiah,  Jeremiih,  Ezekicl,  and 
Daniel.  The  Jews  do  not  properly  place  Daniel  among 
the  prophets,  because  (they  say)  he  lived  in  the  splen- 
dor of  temporal  dignities,  and  led  a  kind  of  life  diflercnt 
from  other  prophets.  The  twelve  lesser  prophets  are 
llosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum, 
Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zecbariah,  and  Mala- 
chi.  The  collectors  of  the  canon  arranged  the  prophets 
chronologically,  but  considered  the  whole  of  the  twelve 
lesser  prophets  as  one  work,  which  they  placed  after 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  inasmuch  as  the  last  three  lesser 
prophets  lived  later  than  they.  Daniel,  as  above  ob- 
sen'ed,  was  placed  in  the  Hagiographa,  because  he  had 
not  filled  the  prophetic  office.  The  collection  of  the 
lesser  prophets  themselves  was  again  intended  to  be 
chronologically  disposed ;  still  Hosea  is,  on  account  of 
the  extent  of  his  work,  allowed  precedence  before  those 
lesser  prophets  who,  generally,  were  his  contemporaries, 
and  also  before  those  who  tlourished  at  a  somewhat 
earlier  period.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Hengstenberg 
(Christology,  iv,  235)  and  of  Piisey  {Minor  Prophets,  pt. 
i,  introd.)  that  the  writings  of  the  Minor  Prophets  ai« 
actually  placed  chronologically.  Accordingly,  the  for- 
mer arranges  the  list  of  the  prophets  as  follows :  Hosea, 
Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Isaiah  ("  the  prin- 
cipal prophetical  figure  in  the  first  or  Aasj-rian  perioil 
of  canonical  prophetism"),  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zepha- 
niah, Jeremiah  ("  the  principal  prophetical  figure  in  the 
second  or  Babylonian  period  of  canonical  prophetism"), 
Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Haggai,  Zecbariah,  Malachi.  Calmet 
(Diet.  Bibl.  s.  V.  "Prophet")  aa  follows:  Hosea,  Amos, 
Isaiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Jeremiah,  Zephaniah, 
Joel,  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  Habakkuk,  Obadiah,  Haggai, 
Zecbariah,  Mahichi.  Stanley  (Lect.  xix)  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  Joel,  Jonah,  Hosea,  Amos,  Isaiah,  Micah, 
Nahum,  Zecbariah,  Zephaniah,  Habakkuk,  Obadiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Isaiah,  Daniel,  Haggai,  Zecbariah, 
Malachi.  Hence  it  appears  that  Stanley  recognises  two 
j  Isaiahs  and  two  Zechariahs,  unless  "  the  author  of  Isa. 
'  xl-lxvi  is  regarded  as  the  older  Isaiah  transported  into 
a  style  and  position  later  than  his  own  time"  (p.  423). 
Obadiah  is  generally  considered  to  have  lived  at  a  later 
date  than  is  compatible  with  a  chronological  arrange- 
ment of  the  canon,  in  consequence  of  his  reference  to 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem.  But  such  an  inference  is  not 
necessary,  for  the  prophet  might  have  thrown  himself 
in  imagination  forward  to  the  date  of  his  prophecy 
(Hengstenberg),  or  the  words  which,  as  translated  by 
the  A.  v.,  are  a  remonstrance  as  to  the  past,  may  be 
really  but  an  imperative  as  to  the  future  (Pusey).  For 
the  various  questions  relating  to  each  person  and  book, 
see  the  several  names  in  their  alphabetical  places.  See 
also  Bible. 

Commentaries. — The  following  are  the  special  exe- 
getical  helps  on  the  prophets  in  general :  Jerome,  Com- 
mentarii  (in  0pp.  vol.  v,  ed.  Basil.);  Abrabanel,  XVitj 
(written  in  1497,  and  frequently  printed  and  translated 
in  various  forms  and  portions);  Kimchi,  David  (first 
printed  in  the  Rabbinical  Bible,  Ven.  1548,  fol.);  CEco- 
lampadins,  Commentarii  (Basil.  1558,  2  vols,  fol.);  Pe}'- 
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Ton,  Commtntaire  (Par.  1678, 12mo) ;  Lowth,  Commen- 
tary (Lund.  1714, 4  vols.  4to ;  embraced  in  the  commen- 
tarjr  of  Patrick,  Lowth,  etc.);  Tan  Til,  Commentaria 
(L.  B.  1744,  8  Toll  ito);  Vogel,  Umtchrtibung  (Halle, 
1771-78,  4  vols.  8vo) ;  Weitenauer,  ifetapkrasu  (Aug. 
Vind.  1768,  8vo) ;  Datbe,  A'ota  [on  Maj.  Propb,  only] 
(Halle,  1779,  1785,  8vo) ;  Smith  (J.),  Explanation 
[chiefly  compUed]  (Edinb.  1787, 1840, 12mo) ;  Vaapel, 
ErUSnmg  (Dread.  1798-80,  2  vols.  8ro);  £icbhoni, 
ErkUlrung  (Getting.  1816-19,  8  vols.  8vo);  Agier,  Da 
ExpKcatiom  (Par.  1820-22,  10  vols.  8vo);  Cole,  Comr 
mentary  [includ.  N.  T.]  (Lond.  1826, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Heng- 
stenberg,  Ckriitologie  (Berlin,  1829-35,  1854-57, 3  vols. 
8vo;  transl.  N.  Y.  1853-59,  Ediiib.  1854-58,  3  voU  8vo; 
abridgm.  Lond.  1847,  8vo);  Kuckert,  ErlSui.  [on  cer- 
tain partsl  (Leips.  1831, 8vo) ;  Tegg's  ed.  Nota  [chiefly 
compiled]  (Land.  1836,  6  vols.  8vo) ;  Hoffmann,  A  utk- 
gtmg  [on  the  Maj.  Ptoph.,  compiled]  (Stuttg.  1839, 
8vo) ;  Stephenson,  Chrislology  (Lond.  1839, 2  vols.  8vo) ; 
Ewald,  Erldarung  (Stuttg.  1840-42,  Gottiog.  1867-69, 
2  vols.  8vo) ;  Maurer,  Commmtariut  (Lips.  1841, 8vo) ; 
Herxheimer,  O^tD  [includ.theHagiog.]  (BerL  1841-44, 
in  parts,  8vo);  Delitzsch  and  Caspari,  Exeg.  Handb. 
(Leips.  1842, 8vo);  Umbreit,  Commentar  (Hamb.  1842- 
46,  5  vols.  8vo) ;  Noyes,  Tramlalion  (Best,  1843,  N.  Y. 
1849,  8  vols.  12mo);  Hitzig,  UeberKtz.  (Leips.  1854, 
8vo);  Smith  (G.  V.),  Propheciet  nlaUtig  to  A—gria 
(Lond.  1857, 12mo) ;  Williams,  Prophett  during  the  At- 
ij/rian  Empire  (ibid.  1866, 8vo).  See  Old  Testahkmt. 
The  following  are  exclusively  on  the  Minor  Proph- 
ets: Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Commentarii  (in  0pp.  iii,  1- 
870;  also  Ingolst.  1607,  foL) ;  Theodoret,  InUrpretalio 
(in  Opp,  II,  ii) ;  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Commentarii 
(in  Mai's  Ifov.  Colltdio,  I,  i,  41-104);  Bemigius  Antis- 
siod.  Enarrationa  (in  Bibl.  Max,  Patr,  voL  xvi) ;  Ru- 
pertus  Tuitiensis,  Commentarii  (in  Opp.  i,  651) ;  Alber- 
tus  Magnus,  Commentarii  (Basil  1525,  ibl.);  Tamon, 
Commentarias  (Rost.  1522,  4to;  Lips.  1688,  1706,  4to); 
Lambert,  Commentarii  (Argent  1525-26,  6  vols.  8vo; 
Francf.  1589,  1605,  3  vols.  8vo);  Calvin,  PralectioHa 
(Genev.  1559, 1581, 1612,  foL;  in  O/ip.  vol.  ix ;  in  French, 
ibid.  1560,  etc,  4to;  transL  by  Owen,  Edinb.  1816-49, 5 
vols.  8 vo) ;  Forer,  Commentarii  (Ven.  1565, 8vo) ;  Wigand, 
Expliratio  (Francf.  1566,  8vo) ;  Hemming,  Explanatio- 
ues  (Lips.  1568,  4to) ;  Strigel,  Scholia  (ibid.  1561, 1570, 
1571,  8vo) ;  Montanos  [Kom.  Cath.],  Commentariiu 
(Antw.  1571,  foL,  1582,  4to);  De  Ribera  [Rom.  Oath.], 
Commentarii  (ibid.  1511  and  often,  fol.) ;  Gualter,  Com- 
mentarii (Tigur.  1572,  fol.) ;  P.  de  Palacio  [Rom.  Cath.], 
Commentarius  (Colon.  1583, 1688,  8vo) ;  Danaeus,  Com- 
mentaria (Genev.  1586, 1594, 8vo ;  transL  by  Stockwood, 
Lond.  1594, 4to) ;  Livelie,  Atmotalionee  [on  a  part  only] 
(Lond.  1587,  8vo;  also  in  the  Crilici  Sacri,  vol  iv); 
Heilbmnn,  Lod  communes  (Lauing.  1588,  8vo);  H.  de 
Palacio  [Rom.  Cath.],  Explanationet  (Salam.  1593,  foU) ; 
Alscheich,  niifnQ,  etc.  (Venice,  1595  and  later,  fol.); 
A  Messana  [Rom.  Cath.],  Paraphratit  (Antw.  1697, 
4to);  Winckelmann,  Commentariui  (Francof.  1608, 1620, 
2  vols.  8vo) ;  Thuan  and  Rittenhaus,  Metaphrasie  (Am- 
berg.  1604,  8vo);  Maldonatus,  Commeniariue  (Colon. 
1611,  fol.) ;  A  Castro  [Rom.  Cath.],  d»i>»i«n/am  (Lugd. 
1615,  Magunt.  1617,  fol.);  A  Figeiro  [Rom.  Cath.], 
Commentarii  (in  his  Opp.  Lugd.  1616,  foL);  Wolder, 
Disputaliones  (Wittemb.  1617,  4to);  Sanctius  [Rom. 
Cath.],  CommeiUariui  (Lugd.  1621,  fol.) ;  A  lApide, 
Commentarius  (Antw.  1625,  fol.) ;  Drusins,  Commenta- 
rius (Amst.  1627,  4to;  also  in  the  Critici  Sacri);  Phi- 
lippffius  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commentarii  (Par.  1638,  4  vols, 
fol.);  Fabricius,  Condones  (Bern.  1641,  foL);  Light- 
foot,  Versiones  (in  Works,  x,  453) ;  Colons  [Rom.  Cath.], 
Commentaria  (Panorm.  1644,  fol.) ;  Macorps  [Rom. 
Cath.],  Paraphrase  (Par.  1644,  1645,  2  vols.  12mo); 
Cocceius,  Commentarius  (L.  B.  1662,  fol.) ;  Hutcheson, 
Exposition  (Lond.  1655, 8  vols.  8vo ;  1657,  fol.) ;  Stokes, 
Explicatim  (ibid.  1659,  8vo)  ;  Kunad,  Commentarius 
(Dresd.  1677,  4to) ;  De  Veil,  Explicatio  (Lond.  1680, 


8vo) ;  Schmid  and  Baldwin,  Commentaruii  (lips.  16K, 
1698,  4to);  Puoock,  Commenlariet  [on  a  part]  <(M 
1685,  fuL ;  also  in  Works) ;  Uercer,  Cammeatai-n  [on 
the  first  five  only]  (Uieas.  1696,  4to);  Marck,  Comrnrt- 
(arius  (Amst.  1696-1701,  5  vols.  4to;  TUbiog.  1731,  i 
vols,  fol.);  Tauler,  Pre^gtea  (Ulm,  1699,  4to);  Lvser. 
Pnelediones  (GosUr,  1709,  4to);  Perterden,  ErUinuj 
(F.  ad  H.  1728,  4to) ;  Gebhard,  ErUSrung  (at  varim 
places,  1723-28, 10  pts.  4to;  Brunsw.  1737, 4to) ;  Ahno- 
sino,  n'^tS^-ia  C">  Frankfurter's  Rabbin.  Bible,  Amo. 
1724-27,  fol.) ;  Patronus  [Rom.  Oath.],  Commadem 
(Neap.  1743,  fol.) ;  Burke,  Gnomon  (Heidelb.  1753, 4to; ; 
Atschul,  nn!|S^,  etc.  [includ.  the  Hagiogr.]  (LegboiK, 
1753  and  later,'  8vo) ;  Vogel,  Umschreib.  (HaL  1773, 
8vo);  Struensee,  Uebersetz.  (Halberat.  1777, 8vo) ;  Wal- 
ther,  Uebersetz.  (Steud.  1777,  8vo);  Vollborth,  Anmeri. 
(Getting.  1783, 8vo) :  Newcome,  A'oto  (Lond.  1 785,  iv>  -. 
1836,  8vo);  Bauer,  Erkldr.  (Leips.  1786,  8ro);  Stiud- 
ling,  Erlaut.  [on  parts]  (Stuttg.  1786,  8vo) ;  Heuslo, 
Animadversions  [on  passages]  (Kilon.  1786,  4to);  Uol- 
denhauer,  Erklar.  [includ.  Dan.]  (QuedL  1787,  4io); 
Vampel,  Erkldr.  (Dresd.  1793, 8vo) ;  Dahl,./>6saT<itiiw 
[on  passages]  (Neostr.  1793,  8vo);  Wolf  (of  Dessau), 
nnpS,  etc  (Denau,  1805, 8vo,  and  later) ;  Vater,  Obtr- 
vationes  [on  passages]  (HaL  1815,  4to) ;  Schroder,  Er- 
ISut.  (Leips.  1828,  8vo);  RoaenmUller,  Sdkolia  (Lips. 
1827,  4  vols.  8vo) ;  Ackermann,  Amotaiionem  (Viemia, 
1830,  8vo);  Zadel,  Amotalionet  (HaL  ISSO,  8vo), 
Scholz,  ErklSr.  (F.  ad  M.  1838, 8vo) ;  Pick,  Traa^otim 
(2d  ed.  Lond.  1835,  12mo) ;  Jeittcles,  U^tB  (Vkom, 
1835,  8vo);  Rieger,  Betrachtungen  (StuUg.  1835,  8to); 
Ueaselberg,  Auslegung  (Konigsb.  1838,  8vo);  Hender- 
son, Commentary  (Lond.  1845,  Andover,  1866,  8ro); 
Hitzig,  Erklar.  (Leips.  1852,  8vo) ;  Scbregg  [Bom. 
Cath.],  Erklar.  (Regensb.  1854,  8vo);  Puser,  Comma- 
tary  (Lond.  1860,  4to) ;  Kdhler,  Die  iiaehexiL  Pnplaltt 
(Erlang.  1861,  8vo);  Schller,  Preiigten  (Stuttg.  1861. 
8vo) ;  Wbish,  Paraphrase  (Lond.  1864, 12mo)  ;  Shrrn- 
bury,  Aotef  (Edinb.  1865,  8vo) ;  Cowles,  S'oUt  (X.  T. 
18G7,  12mo);  Keil  and  Delitzsch,  Commentar  (Lrips. 
1866, 8vo;  transL  Edinb.  1868, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Kelly,  £«<• 
ures  (Lond.  1871, 8vo).    Sec  Commestabv. 

PROPHETS,  ScHOOu  of  thb.  These  were  place 
where  young  men  were  educated  ander  the  care  of  a 
master,  who  was  commonly,  if  not  always,  an  inspired 
prophet.  Godwin  observes  that  for  the  propagattsa 
of  learning  coUegea  and  schools  were  in  diren  placet 
erected  for  the  prophets.  The  first  intimation  we  han 
in  Scripture  of  these  schools  is  in  1  Sam.  x,  5,  where  we 
read  of  "  a  company  of  prophets  coming  down  from  tbc 
high  place  with  a  psaltery,  and  a  tabret,  and  a  pipe, 
and  a  harp  before  them;  and  they  shall  prophesy.* 
They  are  supposed  to  be  the  students  in  a  collei^  of 
prophets  at  Gibeah  of  God,  or,  as  we  render  it, "  the  hill 
of  God,"  which  is  another  name  for  Gibeah  of  Benjamin 
(1  Sam.  xiii,  15 ;  xi,  4).  This  place  seems  to  have  been 
reckoned  among  the  ancient  sanctuaries  of  Palestine. 
We  afterwards  read  of  such  another  company  of  tbc 
prophets  at  N^oth  in  Ramah  "  prophesying,  and  Sam- 
uel standing  as  appointed  over  them"  (1  Sam.  xiz,  IS, 
20).  The  students  in  these  colleges  were  called  "sam 
of  the  prophets."  We  read  of  the  "  sons  of  the  (Hopb- 
eU  that  were  at  Bethel;"  and  of  another  scfaod  at 
Jericho ;  and  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  at  Gilgal  (2 
Kings  ii,  8-6 ;  iv,  88).  It  appears  that  these  sons  of  the 
prophets  wetc  very  numerous;  for  of  this  sort  wen 
probably  the  propbets  of  the  Lord  whom  Jezebel  cut 
off;  "  but  Obadiah  took  a  hundred  of  them,  and  hid 
them  by  fifty  in  a  cave"  (1  Kings  xviii,  4).  In  tie» 
schools  young  men  were  educated  under  a  proper 
master  in  the  knowledge  of  religion  and  sacred  mocic 
(1  Sam.  X,  6 ;  xix,  20),  and  were  thereby  qnalified  to  be 
public  preachers,  which  seems  to  have  been  part  of  the 
business  of  the  prophets  on  the  Sabbath-dayi  and  ft*- 
tivals  (2  Kings  iv,  23).     It  would  seem  that  ^od  gen- 
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enllj  chose  <iiie  prophets  whom  he  inspired  out  of  these 
achools.  Amos,  therefore,  speaks  of  it  (s  an  extraordi- 
naiy  case  that  though  he  was  not  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
prophets,  but  a  hetdsman,  "  yet  the  Lord  took  him  as 
he  followed  the  flock,  and  said  anto  him,  Go,  prophesy 
onto  my  people  Israel"  (Amos  vii,  14^  15),  That  it  was 
usual  for  some  of  these  schools,  or  at  least  for  their  tu- 
tors, to  be  endued  with  a  prophetic  spirit,  appears  from 
the  relation  of  the  prophedes  coucemiog  the  ascent  of 
Elijah,  delivered  to  Elisha  by  the  sons  of  the  prophets, 
both  at  Jericho  and  at  Bethel  (2  Kings  ii,  3,  5).  See 
BUk  Educator,  ui,  64.     See  P.£DAaOGic8;  SCHOOU 

PROPHETS,  Sons  op  the.  The  disciples,  or  schol- 
irs,  of  the  prophets  were  thus  called,  agreeably  to  the 
Hebrew  idiom;  they  were  instructed  in  the  knowledge 
of  religion  and  in  sacred  music,  and  were  thus  qnali- 
fied  to  become  public  teachers  (1  Sam.  x,  11).  See 
Peophbt. 

PROPHETS,  Tombs  of  the.  "The  excavations 
commonly  known  under  this  name,"  Professor  Robin- 
son observes, "  are  situated  on  the  western  declivity  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  a  little  south  of  the  footpath  lead- 
ing over  from  St.  Stephen's  gate  to  Bethany.  Pococke 
describes  them  as '  very  large,  having  many  cells  to  de- 
pout  bodies  in ;  the  farther  end  of  them  they  call  the 
Labyrinth,  which  extends  a  great  way ;  I  could  not  find 
the  end  of  it;'  this  part  seems  to  have  been  •  qnanry. 
Doobdan  compares  them  with  the  tombs  of  the  judges 
and  kings ;  but  says  the  chambers  are  not  square,  as  in 
tbese^  but  eaosist  of  two  large  and  high  galleries,  cut 
(trictly  one  within  the  other  in  a  continued  curve ;  the 
boles  or  niches  for  the  bodies  being  on  a  level  with  the 
floor"  (BiU.  Re$.  i,  529 ;  comp.  Later  Ret.  p.  238).  See 
De  Sanlcy,  Dead  Sea,  ii,  107 ;  Williams,  Holy  City,  ii, 
215.  See  Ouvet.  It  is  ordinarily  supposed  (but  with 
no  good  reason)  that  it  is  of  these  tombe  our  Lord 
speaks  when  he  says:  "Woe  unto  you!  for  ye  build 
the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets,  and  your  fiitben  killed 
them"  (Lake  xi,  47).    See  ToxB. 

Propltlatioii.  The  Greek  word  XKaarfipiov  (or 
IXov/ioc),  rendered  propitiation  (Rom.  iii,  25 ;  1  John 
ii,  2 ;  iv,  10)  and  mercy  teat  (Heb.  ix,  5),  is  used  in 
the  Septiiagint  as  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word 
r^BB,  i.  c.  covering,  properly  the  lid  or  corer  of  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  in  the  most  holy  place,  which  was  over- 
laid with  pure  gold,  over  which  the  cherubim  stretched 
out  their  wings,  and  where  Jehovah  communed  with 
the  representatives  of  his  people  (Exod.  xxv,  17-22 ; 
xxxvii;  in  the  Sept.  Exod.  xxxviii,  6-9).  Into  the 
holy  place  the  high-priest  entered  but  once  a  year, 
when  he  sprinkled  upon  the  mercy  seat  or  catering  of 
the  ark  the  blood  of  an  expiatory  victim,  in  order  to 
make  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  people  (Lev.  xvi, 
11-15).  In thecommon Greek idiom.iXaarqpiovproperly 
designates  an  expiatory  or  propitiatory  victim  [see  Pro- 
pitiatory Sacbifices]  ;  and  in  Rom.  iii,  25 ;  1  John  ii, 
2 ;  iv,  10,  Christ  is  represented  as  the  propitiatory  sac- 
rifice for  the  un  of  the  world.  His  blood  alone  stones 
for  and  covert  our  guilt.  When  faith  is  exercised  in 
the  blood  of  this  sacrifice,  its  propitiator}'  effect  is  pro- 
duced. In  other  words,  Christ  makes  expiation  which 
is  eflectiial  for  such,  and  only  such,  as  trust  or  put  confi- 
dence in  his  atoning  blood.  The  idea  of  the  legal  rec- 
oHciUatioH  of  God  and  all  sinners  who  cordially  receive 
the  Gospel  plan  of  salvation  is  presented  under  two  as- 
pects. 1.  Expiation :  this  denotes  the  doing  of  some- 
thing which  shsll  furnish  tjutt  ground  or  reason  in  a 
judicial  administration  for  pardoning  a  convicted  of- 
fendeT.  2.  Propitiation :  anything  which  shall  have  the 
property  of  disposing,  inclining,  or  causing  the  judicial 
authority  to  admit  the  expiation — i.  e.  to  assent  to  it  as 
a  valid  reason  for  pardoning  the  ofi°ender.  Expiation, 
therefore,  regards  the  condition  of  the  ofTender;  propiti- 
ation, that  of  the  judge  or  sovereign.  "  We  can  con- 
ceive cases,"  says  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith, "  in  which  an  expi- 
ation, good  and  reasonable  in  its  kind,  might  be  offered. 


and  yet  a  wise  and  good  government  might  not  be  will- 
ing to  accept  it — L  e.  might  not  bepropitioiu  to  the  of- 
fender and  to  the  proposal  for  his  being  forgiven.  We 
can  also  conceive  of  a  wise  and  good  government  being 
cordially  disposed  and  greatly  desirous  to  pardon  an  of- 
fender, but  unable  to  gratify  this  gracious  disposition 
because  it  can  find  no  jutt  grounds  for  such  an  act,  aud 
it  is  aware  that  a  pardon  arbitrary  and  destitute  of  un- 
exceptionable reason  would  relax  the  obligations  of  law, 
bring  dishonor  upon  public  justice,  aud  prove  of  per- 
nicious example.  It  is  also  obvious  that  the  same  thing 
may  be,  and  is  most  naturally  fit  and  likely  to  be,  both 
an  expiation  and  a  propitiation ;  i.  e.  both  a  valid  reason 
for  pardoning,  and  a  determining  mo/ice  to  the  will  of 
the  competent  authority  to  admit  aud  act  upon  that 
reason."    See  Atonbuknt. 

Now,  in  applying  these  terms  to  the  great  and  awful 
case  of  ourselves,  the  whole  world  of  justly  condemned 
sinners,  and  our  judge,  the  infiuitely  perfect  God,  there 
are  some  cautions  of  great  importance  to  be  observed. 
Nothing  can  be  admitted  that  would  contradict  incon- 
trovertible  first  principles.  But  there  ore  two  such  prin- 
ciples  which  are  often  violated  by  inconsiderate  advo- 
cates of  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  the  mediation  of 
Christ;  and  the  violation  of  them  has  afforded  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  the  plausible  arguments  urged  against 
that  doctrine  by  its  adversaries.  The  first  is  the  immu- 
tability of  God.  His  moral  principles — that  is,  his  rec- 
titude, wisdom,  and  goodness,  as  expressed  by  his  blessed 
and  holy  wiU—cnn  undergo  no  alteration ;  for  to  admit 
such  a  supposition  would  be  destructive  of  the  absolute 
per/ection  of  the  divine  nature,  as  it  would  imply  either 
an  improvement  or  a  deterioration  in  the  subject  of  the 
supposed  change.  We  cannot,  therefore,  hear  or  read 
without  unspeakable  disapprolMtion  and  regret  repre- 
sentations of  the  Deity  as  first  actuated  by  the  passions 
of  wrath  and  fury  towards  sinful  men,  and  as  afterwards 
turned,  by  the  presentation  of  the  Saviour's  sacrifice, 
into  a  different  temper — a  disposition  of  calmness,  kind- 
ness, and  grace.  The  second  foundation  principle  is 
that  the  adorable  God  is,  from  eternity  and  in  idl  the 
glorious  constancy  of  his  nature,  gracious  and  merciful. 
He  wants  no  extraneous  motive  to  induce  him  to  pity 
and  relieve  our  miserable  world.  No  change  in  God  is 
necessary  or  desirable,  even  if  it  were  possible.  I'his  is 
abundantly  evident  from  many  parts  of  the  divine  Word 
(Exod,  xxxiv,  6,  7;  John  iii,  16;  vi,  39;  x,  17;  Eph. 
i,  8-10;  2  Cor.  v,  18,  19).  The  question  whether  sin- 
ners shall  be  pardoned  is  not  one  that  can  be  referred  to 
arbitrary  will  or  absolute  power.  It  is  aquestion  oflaw 
and  government,  and  it  is  to  be  solved  by  the  dictates 
of  wisdom,  goodness,  justice,  and  consistency.  God's 
disposition  to  show  mercy  is  original  and  unchangeable : 
in  this  sense  nothing  is  needed  to  render  him  propitious. 
But  the  way  and  manner  in  which  it  will  be  suitable  to 
all  the  other  considerations  proper  to  be  taken  into  the 
account  that  he  should  show  mercy,  none  but  himself  is 
qualified  to  determine.  "  God  is  the  righteous  judge, 
and  God  is  angry  [with  the  wicked]  every  daj'."  But 
this  anger  is  not  a  commotion  or  a  mntable  passion :  it 
is  the  calm,  dignified,  unchangeable,  and  eternal  majes- 
ty of  the  judge ;  it  is  his  necessary  love  of  righteousness 
and  hatred  of  iniquity.  Pardon,  when  on  any  consider- 
ation it  takes  place,  brings  the  true  and  just  idea  of  a 
change ;  but  that  change,  in  the  great  case  before  us,  is 
not  in  the  mind  or  character  of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  but 
it  is  in  the  administration  of  his  government,  and  in 
those  outward  acts  by  which  that  administration  is  in- 
dicated. This  change  is,  in  the  order  of  moral  right, 
the  effect  of  an  adequate  cause.  This  cause  lies  in  the 
whole  mediatorial  work  of  Christ,  bat  most  particularly 
and  essentially  in  his  sufferings  and  death,  and  these 
have  constituted  the  expiation.  See  Atonemedt,  Dat 
op;  Mediation. 

The  Romish  Church  believes  the  mass  (q.  v.^  to  be  a 
sacrifice  of  propitiation  for  the  living  and  dead;  while 
the  Reformed  churches,  justified  by  the  express  decla- 
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rations  of  Scripture,  allow  of  no  propitiation  but  that  one 
offered  by  Jeaus  on  the  crow,  whereby  divine  justice  ii 
appeased  and  our  sins  atoned  fur  (Kom.  iii,  20 ;  1  John 
ii,  2).    See  Sacbifice. 

Propitiatory  Sacrifices  include  both  trespass- 
offering  and  sin-offering.  See  Sacrifice.  In  this 
place  we  are  to  examine  the  disputed  question  what  the 
Israelites  held  before  them  as  their  object  in  offering 
their  beasts  of  sacriHce;  that  is,  whether  they  wished 
merely  to  offer  a  gift  to  the  offended  Deity  (VVellier,  p. 
288),  or  (as  Michaelis,  Slot.  Rit.  p.  64,  urges)  it  was  con- 
sidered as  a  municipal  penalty,  a  kind  of  fine ;  or,  final- 
ly, as  a  substitute  for  the  sinners  presenting  it,  who  had 
themselves  properly  deserved  death.  The  last  is  the 
view  of  many  rabbins  (see  Outram,  De  Saciific  p.  251 
sq.)  and  Church  fathers  (Theodor.  Quatt.  61  ad  Exod.; 
Euscb.  Dun.  F.v.  i,  10,  etc),  and  lately  of  Bauer  iTheoU 
d.  y.  T.  iv,  124  sq.),  De  Wette  (BOL  ThtoL  p.  98  sq.; 
comp.  Opu$c.  p.  28  sq.),  Gesenius  {Zu  Is.  ii,  189),  Heng- 
stenberg  {ChrittoU  i,  265),  SchoU  (in  Klaiber's  Stud. 
etc  V,  ii,  143  sq.),  and  Tholuck  (2.  Beit.  z.  Brief,  a.  d. 
Ild)r.  p.  78  sq. ;  comp.  CoIIn's  BiU.  TheoL  i,  270  sq.,  for 
many  others).  This  meaning  of  the  sin-offerings  seems 
at  first  view  the  most  natural,  significant,  and  most  ac- 
cordant with  ancient  testimonies.  Yet  Klaiber  {Studien 
der  iVurlemb.  Geutl.  VIII,  ii,  10  sq.)  baa  recently  com- 
bated it  with  acuteness,  and  Bahr  {Symbol  ii,  277  sq.) 
has  offered  several  objections  to  iu  Many  other  inter- 
pretstiiins,  some  very  monstrous,  but  offered  with  phil- 
osophical pretension,  are  referred  to  by  Scholl  (op. 
cit.  p.  133  «(.).  Early  opposition  to  the  usual  view  is 
found  in  Sykes  {Veri.  ub.  die  Op/a;  p.  128  sq.)  and 
Steudel  (fiUtubemUhrf,  p.  256  sq.).  Certainly  some  of 
the  grounds  on  whicli  it  is  often  based  are  of  no  weight. 
The  formula  in  Lev.  iv,  20, "  And  the  priest  shall  make 
an  atonement  for  them,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  them," 
repeated  in  xxvi,  6,  10,  or  that  in  Lev.  v,  13, "  And  the 
priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him  as  touching  his 
sin  that  he  hath  sinned  in  one  of  these,  and  it  shall  be 
forgiven  him,"  or  the  similar  words  in  the  18th  verse, 
do  not  make  it  certain  that  a  substitution  is  to  be 
thouglit  of  in  the  case  of  the  sin-offering.  The  laying 
of  the  hand  on  the  animal,  too,  though  on  the  day  of 
atonement  (Lev.  xvi,  21)  it  certainly  implies  the  Uying 
of  guilt  upon  it,  does  not  in  general  determine  this 
point,  since  it  was  also  customary  in  other  sacrifices. 
Further,  that  the  sin-offering  was  considered  unclean, 
which  would  only  be  possible  in  case  the  uncleanness 
of  sin  were  considered  to  have  passed  over  to  it,  is  not 
to  be  inferred  from  Exod.  xxix,  14 ;  Lev.  xvi,  28,  etc 
(as  KUiber  has  well  shown),  but  would  seem  to  contra- 
dict Lev.  iv,  12 ;  vi,  27  (see  below).    On  the  other  hand, 

(1.)  Lev.  xvii,  1 1,  unless  it  be  interpreted  in  a  very 
forced  manner,  can  scarcely  be  understood  to  mean  any- 
thing else  than  that  the  life  of  the  sacrifice,  which  is  in 
the  blood,  and  is  poured  out  with  the  bloo<l,  was  offered 
instead  of  the  life  of  him  who  presented  it.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  lay  stress  upon  the  rendering  of  IDS  (ibp- 
pir,  to  expiate,  to  atone) ;  but  the  parallelism  between 
the  nipkesh  or  "  life  of  the  flesh"  and  the  nephah  or  soul 
for  which  it  is  given  as  an  atonement  is  certainly  not 
without  force. 

(2.)  The  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  the  sin-offering 
shows  that  the  mere  death  of  the  sacrifice,  and  the 
burning  of  pieces  of  its  flesh  on  the  altar,  were  not  the 
object  here  as  in  other  sacrifices.  What  other  meaning 
could  the  sprinkling  have  than  that  in  the  blood  the 
life  is  sprinkled,  scattered,  and  so  utterly  destroyed? 
The  pouring-out  of  the  blood  was  not  in  this  case,  as 
elsewhere,  merely  a  means  of  killing  the  animal,  but 
was  the  real  object  in  view.  But  it  could  only  become 
an  object  when  the  sprinkling  of  the  binod  symbolizes 
the  substitution  of  the  sacrifice  for  the  offerer,  who  has 
forfeited  his  life  by  sin. 

(3.)  The  idea  that  one  man  could  suffer  as  a  substi- 
tute for  another  (and  hence,  according  to  the  Israelitish 


view,  even  be  punished  by  God  in  his  stead)  is  not  oaly 
expressed  by  2  Sam.  xii,  15  sq. ;  xxiv,  10  sq. ;  Isa.  liii, 
4  sq.  (not  Prov.  xxi,  18),  but  the  representation  of  t 
transmission  of  guilt  appears  in  Deut.  xxi,  espedaily 
verse  8 ;  in  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  coveaant-sae- 
rifice  (Jer.  xxxiv,  18  sq.;  comp.  Gen.  sv,  17),  andia 
the  ritual  service  with  the  scapegoat  (Lev.  xvi,  21). 
See  especially  also  Isa.  zliii,  8,  where,  too,  the  wwd 
*IBX  {Icdpker,  ramom),  so  common  where  the  sin-offer- 
ings are  mentioned,  is  used.  (Klaiber  is  right  in  sav- 
ing that  *IBX,  kippir,  from  *t|3,  kapkir,  properly  mean! 
cover;  and  hence  points  out  the  removal  of  guilt,  with- 
out determining  the  method.  Yet  it  remaina  notevor- 
thy  that  this  word  kipher  [covering  over"],  elsewhere 
only  used  in  the  sense  of  expiation,  is  used  here  wheu 
the  subject  is  penal  substitution.  Was  it  so  easy  and 
natural  for  the  Israelites  to  view  expiation  as  an  act 
of  substitution?)  Nor  must  we  omit  to  remark  thu 
KSsn  (chitiek  [Gen.  xxxi,  39],  meaning  praperly  Iv 
atone /or)  is  used  for  making  compematiou,  and  Klai- 
ber's explanation  of  the  passage  is  awkward. 

(4.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  representatioa 
of  expiatory  substitution  by  sacrifices  was  prominent 
among  other  andent  nationa  (Herod,  ii,  39 ;  Qesar,  Bttt. 
Gcd.v\,l6\  Ovid, ^'<u<.vi,  160;  PorphyT.vlb<M.iv,]5). 
The  remark  of  De  Wette,  Tholuck,  and  Scholl  that  tbt 
remnants  of  the  sin-offerings  were  accounted  undeaa 
seems  to  have  no  great  weight,  since  the  eating  of  piece; 
of  flesh  from  most  of  sin-offerings  might  be  urged  for 
the  contrary  view ;  and  certainly  that  idea  did  oot  ap- 
pear in  the  case  of  the  trespass-offerings  (see  Kbr, 
op.  cit.  p.  898  sq.). 

On  the  offering  of  men  for  propitiation,  in  caae  of 
public  misfortune  (2  Kings  iii,  37)  among  the  Oreebi. 
comp.  SchoL  in  Aristoph.  PUit.  454 ;  WachsmuUi,  lltB. 
A  Ittrth.  ii,  550  sq.  The  self-offerings  of  the  Romans 
belong  here  too.  Kindred  is  the  illegal  hanging  of  the 
I  children  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  xxi,  6  sq. ,  comp.  Laseaulx. 
Die  Siihnop/er  dtr  Criedien  und  Roaur  [WUrxbai;^, 
1841]). 

I      (5.)  Lastly,  a  circumstance  which  speaks  strongly  for 
the  common  explanation  of  these  sin-offerings  is  that 
all  others  which  have  been  suggested  are  far  less  nai- 
iiral,  simple,  and  appropriate.     We  need  not  refer  o- 
,  pecially  to  the  homely  interpretation  of  Michaelis    The 
j  idea  that  blood  passed  for  the  principle  of  sensoalilr. 
and  hence  of  sin,  and  that  thus  the  shedding  of  Mood 
became  the  symbol  of  the  putting-away  of  sins,  does  not 
appear  in  the  Old  Test.,  nor,  indeed,  in  the  New.    Steo- 
I  del's  supposition  is  that  the  gracious  acceptance  by  God 
of  the  offering  of  reconciliation  was  the  essential  ele- 
ment, and  that  the  various  forms  of  sacrifice  were  only 
intended  to  impress  on  the  mind  the  abominable  nature 
of  sin  and  to  lead  to  a  true  repentance ;  but  this  view  fa 
strangely  barren.    Klaiber  supposes  that  clean  animals 
I  without  blemish  were  to  awaken  in  the  worshipper  the 
'  sense  of  the  law's  requirement  from  him  and  of  bis  im- 
'  perfection.    But  this  leaves  out  of  sight  all  the  peculiar 
forms  appropriated  to  the  sin-offering,  and  dwells  on  a 
single  circumstance  which  was  common  to  all  the  other 
j  sacrifices,  and  not  even  confined  to  sacrifices.     It  is  im- 
I  possible  to  sacrifice  the  common  view,  which  is  quite 
I  satisfactory,  in  favor  of  such  schemes  as  these.    The  in- 
terpretation of  Menken  has  been  sufficiently  answered 
by  Biihr  (op.  cit.  p.  292  sq.). — Winer.    Sec  Pnoprru- 

TIOS. 

Proportion  of  Faith.   See  Axalooy  (o/faiti). 

Propoaitidnes  Damn&tse  is,  in  theological  lan- 
guage, every  thesis  which  contains  either  a  dogmatical 
assertion  or  one  intimately  related  to  dogma,  in  the 
form  of  an  authoritative  reprobation,  supported  by  the 
usual  arguments  afforded  by  Scripture,  tradition,  deci- 
sions of  the  Oiurch,  etc  The  doctrinal  opinions  of 
those  who  diverge  in  any  way  from  the  belief  of  the 
:  Romish  Church  are  also  called  propositions,  and  the  de- 
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gree  of  dirergence  is  indicated  by  correspondtng  qaali- 
fications.  If  the  authorities  of  the  Church  (general 
councils,  or  the  pope  himsel/)  positively  reject  those 
propositions,  they  are  condemned  propositions,  L  e.pro- 
poitiioMt  dammita.  The  doctrines  expounded,  espe- 
cially in  writings,  can  be  rejected  summarily  (in  globo) 
without  specilication,  or  with  spedal  mention  of  each 
single  proposition.  In  the  latter  case  each  condemned 
proposition  is  described  by  an  adjective,  which  mdicates 
its  relatiou  to  the  belief  of  the  Church :  heretical,  bor- 
deiiug  on  heresy,  erroneous,  false,  blasphemous,  danger- 
ous, immoral,  etc.  Such  sentences  have  been  pro- 
oouRced,  since  the  Reformation,  among  others,  against 
the  works  of  Luther,  H.  Bajus,  Jansenius,  Quesuel,  etc 
SeeHEBCsr;  Ikdex  Expubgatorius. 

Proproctors  are  assistants  of  proaort  (f],  v.). 

Proro'wlt,  a  Slavic  deity,  was  represented  with 
four  heads  on  a  common  trunk.  He  carried  a  fifth  head 
on  his  chest,  and  held  it  in  such  a  way  that  his  eyes 
could  see  through  the  intervals  of  the  fingers.  Many 
uplautions  of  this  extraordinary  figure  have  been 
piopoaed,  bat  none  that  is  at  all  concordant  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Slavic  religions:  all  these  surmises  are 
baxd  on  the  similitude  of  the  image  with  that  of  Jamia 
padri/rom. — VoUmer,  WOrterb.  d.  Mgtholorfie,  s.  v. 

Prosar  is  the  ser^'ice-book  containing  the  form  of 
the  proa  (q.  v.). 

Prosbol  or  Frozbul  (blsniB  or  ilSOliB)  is 
the  name  of  a  legal  enactment  instituted  by  Hillel  I,  or 
the  Great  (q.  v.).  Whether  the  word  is  equivalent  to 
the  Greek  vpofiovXr)  or  jrpo(T/3oXq,  or,  as  Sachs  pre- 
kn,  irpoc  /3ouXy  jrpeojSfuTuv,  which  latter  is  preferred 
bv  Jost  and  OtHtz,  cannot  be  decided.  The  reason  for 
this  curious  legal  provision,  which,  though  contrary  to 
the  kv  of  Hoses,  was  necessitated  by  the  time,  and  on 
the  whole  a  very  wholesome  one,  was  that  because,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  (Deut.  xv),  the  claiming  of  debts 
was  unlawful  during  the  Sabbatical  year,  the  rich  would 
Dot  leml  to  the  poor  during  that  year,  which  seriously 
impeded  commercial  and  social  intercourse.  HUlel  found 
that  under  these  circumstances  the  warning  contained 
in  Deat.  xv,  9  was  disregarded,  and  in  order  to  do  away 
with  this  evil  he  introduced  the  prosbol  or  prozbul,  i.  e. 
•  dechoation  made  before  the  court  of  justice  at  the  time 
Df  lending  not  to  remit  the  debt  in  the  Sabbatical  year. 
The  formula  of  this  legal  declaration  was  as  follows: 

3in  1)33  ijiiiB  mpssffl  ■ps-'-n  ""SiiB  c:i  ■'S-.oia 
nS'Sa  "iBT  is  132JX3J  "iJliiB  bsS  ^b  ffl'^B— i.  e. 
"  I,  A  B,  deliver  to  you,  the  judges  of  the  district  C,  the 
Icdaration  that  I  may  call  in  at  any  time  I  like  all 
iebts  due  to  jne;"  and  it  was  signed  either  by  the 
judges  or  witnesses.  Comp.  Jost,  Geschichte  d.  Judenth. 
'■t.Secten,  i,  265  sq.;  GrKtz,  Geschichit  der  Jiiden,  iii, 
1"2;  Edersbeim,  Uitl.  of  lie  Jeteith  Nation,  p.  395; 
Ftankel,  Hodtj/ttiea  in  Mithnam  (Leips.  1859),  p.  89; 
Weiss,  Zur  Gachichte  derjUd.  Tradition  (Wien,  1872), 
\  1(2;  Sachs,  Beitrage  zur  Sprach-  a.  A  Uerlhunu/or- 
»*««y  (Beriin,  1854),  No.  2,  p.  70 ;  Mishna,  Siebiiti,  x, 
1-5;  Giain,  iv,  3;  Ptah,  iii,  6;  Schllrer,  Lehrbtich  der 
mlatammllichen  Zeitgaehichle  (Leips.  1874),  p.  457 
K). ;  Buxtorfii  Lexicon  Talmudicum  et  Cluildaicum,  col. 
1806  (revised  edition  by  B.  Fischer  [Leips.  1869-74], 
»L  S98) ;  Derenbourg,  Eitai  lur  niiitoire  et  la  Gio- 
rra/Aie  de  la  Palatine  (Paris,  1867),  p.  188  sq. ;  Uyv, 
BdtrSge  zur  jOditchen  AUerlhumthmde  (Leips.  1871), 
wL  i,  pt.  ii,  p.  88  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Prose  (Lat.  Prosa),  the  French  name  for  the  Se- 
J»»Ke.  (1.)  The  prayer  sung  in  the  Mass  after  the 
jradual  and  before  the  Gospel  on  great  festivals.  It 
■ttjuired  the  license  of  the  diocesan  or  the  superior  of  a 
nonastery  before  it  could  be  used.  (2.)  A  canticle  in 
fhicb  no  metre  is  defined.  An  expression,  in  loose 
neasure,  of  the  principal  circumstances  of  a  festival  to 
«  added  to  the  pneuma  or  adapted  to  its  notes.  St. 
VIII.— T  T 


Oasarius  of  Aries  required  the  laity  in  the  diocese  to 
sing  proses  and  antiphons  in  church — some  in  Greek 
and  some  in  Latin— aloud  like  the  clergy,  in  order  to 
introduce  among  the  people  a  love  of  psalmody  and 
hymns.  These  compositions,  called />ra«(e,  are  in  rhyme, 
but  ignore  the  taw  of  measure  and  quantity  established 
by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  As  thev  were  sung 
after  the  Gradual  or  Introits,  they  were  likeMse  calle<l 
Sequatio  (q.  v.).  The  use  of  prosing  began  near  the 
close  of  the  9th  centur>-.  Notkcr,  abbot  of  St.  Gall,  cir. 
880,  composed  and  favored  the  use  of  proses,  but  cer- 
tainly did  not  invent  them.  He  says  that  he  found  one 
in  an  antiphonar  brought  from  a  Benedictine  abbey 
near  Rome,  which  had  been  burned  by  the  Normans  in 
841.  Pope  Nicholas  first  authorized  their  use.  Proses 
in  the  Middle  Ages  were  written  in  the  vulgar  tongue 
for  the  edification  of  the  people.  These  proses,  having 
become  exceedingly  numerous,  and  in  some  places  even 
ridiculous,  were  retrenched  by  the  Council  of  Cologne 
in  1686,  and  of  Rheims  in  1564.  The  four  proses  used 
since  the  time  of  Pius  V  are  Vidima  Pafchali  Laudet, 
for  Easter;  Veni  Creator  Spirilus,  appointed  by  pope 
Innocent  III,  at  Whitsimtide;  Lauda  Sion  Salratorem, 
for  Corpus  Christi  Day,  written  either  by  Bonaventura 
or  St.  Thomas  Aquinas ;  and  the  Diet  Ira,  Vies  Ilia, 
used  in  the  commemorations  of  the  dead,  and  attributed 
to  Thomas  de  Cellano,  or  Salerno,  a  Franciscan,  cir. 
1280,  cardinal  Ursin  (who  died  1204),  cardinal  S'Aqua- 
sporta  (who  died  1302),  Humbert,  general  of  the  Do- 
minicans (who  died  1277),  Augustus  Buzellensis,  or 
Bonaventura.  The  Stabat  Maler  Dolorosa,  written  by 
pope  Innocent  III,  or  Giacomo  da  Toda,  a  Minorite,  in 
the  14th  century,  is  a  prose.  Possibly  the  chants  used 
by  St.  Aldhelm,  bishop  of  Sherborne,  sitting  on  the 
bridge  of  Malmesbury,  to  win  the  attention  of  the  pass- 
ers-by, were  of  the  nature  of  proses.  In  the  12th,  13lh, 
and  14th  centuries  rhythmical  chants  were  sung  at  the 
end  of  a  banquet  which  the  pope  gave  to  his  clergj-. 
At  .Sens,  Lyons,  Paris,  and  Rouen  proses  were  in  fre- 
quent use  (unlike  the  Roman  custom),  but  they  were 
mere  rhapsodies,  as  we  have  in  one  instance  preserved 
to  us  "Alle — necnon  et  perenne  celeste— luia."  After 
the  prose,  the  Mass-book  is  removed  from  the  Epistle 
to  the  Gospel  side,  to  represent  the  translation  of  au- 
thority from  the  Aaronitish  to  the  apostolical  priest- 
hood—  Walcott,  Saaed  Archaolopy,  s.  v.;  Burner, 
lliet.  of  Mitsie,  s.  v. 

Proselyte  (irpo<rli\vTOS,  one  who  has  jottied  a  new 
faith)  occurs  only  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  New  Test.  (Matt, 
xxiii,  15;  Acts  ii,  10;  vi,  5;  xiii,  43);  but  the  Greek 
word  is  occasionally  used  in  the  Sept.  (1  Chron.  xxii, 
22,  etc.)  as  a  rendering  of  the  Heb.  1J,  ger  (a  stranger, 
as  usually  rendered ;  sometimes  Gnscized  in  the  Sept. 
yuiipae  [Exod.  ii,  19]  from  the  Aramaic  form  K^I'S). 
(The  following  article  is  based  upon  Plumtre's  synopsis 
[in  Smith's  Did.  of  the  Bible]  of  Leyrer's  treatment  of 
the  subject  in  Herzog's  Real-  Eneyklojyadie,  with  addi- 
tions from  other  sources.)    See  Alien. 

I.  Historical  DerelopmenI  of  this  Class. — The  exist- 
ence, through  all  stages  of  the  history  of  the  Israelites, 
of  a  body  of  men,  not  of  the  same  race,  but  holding  the 
same  faith  and  adopting  the  same  ritual,  is  a  fact 
which,  from  its  very  nature,  requires  to  be  dealt  with 
historically. 

1.  During  the  Patriarchal  Age.—TYii  position  of  the 
family  of  Israel  as  a  distinct  nation,  with  a  special  re- 
ligious character,  appears  at  a  very  early  period  to  have 
exercised  a  power  of  attraction  over  neighboring  races. 
The  slaves  and  soldiers  of  the  tribe  of  which  Abraham 
was  the  head  (Gen.  xvii,  27),  who  were  included  with 
him  in  the  covenant  of  circumcision,  can  hardly  perhaps 
be  cUissed  as  proselytes  in  the  later  sense.  The  case 
of  the  Shechemiles,  however  (ch.  xxxiv),  presents  a 
more  distinct  instance.  The  converts  were  swayed 
partly  by  passion,  partly  by  interest.  The  sons  of  .fs- 
cob  then,  as  aftenvards,  required  circumcision  as  an  in- 
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dispensable  condition  (xxxiv,  14).  This,  and  apparently 
this  only,  was  required  of  proselytes  in  the  pre-Mosaic 
period, 

2.  From  the  Exodut  to  the  Monarchy. — The  life  ot  Is- 
rael under  the  law,  from  the  very  first,  presupposes  and 
|)rorides  fur  the  incorporation  of  meu  of  other  races. 
The  "mixed  multitude'  of  Exod.  xii,  3tt  implies  the 
presence  #  proselytes  more  or  less  complete.  It  is  rec- 
ognised in  the  earliest  rules  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Passover  (xii,  19).  The  "stranger"  of  this  and  other 
laws  in  the  A.  V,  answers  to  the  word  which  distinctly 
means  "  proselyte,"  and  is  so  translated  in  the  Sept., 
and  the  promineuce  of  the  class  may  be  estimated  by  the 
frequency  with  which  the  word  recurs:  nine  times  in 
Exodus,  twenty  in  Leviticus,  eleven  in  Numbers,  nine- 
teen in  Deuteronomy.  The  laws  clearly  point  to  the 
position  of  a  convert.  The  "  stranger"  is  bound  by  the 
Uw  of  the  Sabbath  (x.'c,  10;  xxiii,  12;  Deut.  v,  14). 
Circumcision  is  the  condition  of  any  fellowship  with 
him  (Exod.  xii,  48 ;  Numb,  ix,  14).  He  is  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  Passover  (Exod.  xii,  19),  the  Feast  of  Weeks 
(DeuU  xvi,  11),  the  Feast  of  Taberuacles  (ver.  14),  the 
Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi,  29).  The  laws  of  pro- 
hibited marriages  (xviii,  26)  and  abstinence  from  blood 
(xvii,  10)  are  binding  upon  him.  He  is  liable  to  the 
same  punishment  for  Molech-worship  (xx,  2)  and  for 
blasphemy  (xxiv,  16) ;  may  claim  the  same  right 
of  asylum  as  the  Israelites  in  the  cities  of  refuge 
(Numb.  XXXV,  15 ;  Josh,  xx,  9).  On  the  other  side  he 
is  subjected  tu  some  drawbacks.  He  cannot  hold  land 
(Lev.  xix,  10).  He  has  no  jiu  cotmubii  with  the  de- 
scendants of  Aaron  (xxi,  14).  His  condition  is  as- 
sumetl  to  be,  for  the  roost  part,  one  of  poverty  (xxiii, 
22),  often  of  servitude  (Dent,  xxix,  11).  For  this  rea- 
son he  is  placed  under  the  special  protection  of  the  law 
(x,  18).  He  is  to  share  in  the  right  of  gleaning  (Lev. 
xix,  10),  is  placed  in  the  same  category  as  the  father- 
lessandthewidow  (DeuLxxiv,  17,19;  xxvi,  12;  xxvii, 
19),  is  joined  with  the  Levite  as  entitled  to  the  tithe 
of  every  third  year's  produce  (xiv,  29;  xxvi,  12). 
Among  the  proselytes  of  this  period  the  Ktnittt  (q.  v.), 
who  under  Hobab  accompanied  the  Israelites  in  their 
wanderings,  and  ultimately  settled  in  Canaan,  were 
probably  the  most  conspicuous  (Judg.  i,  16).  The  pres- 
ence of  the  class  was  recognise<l  in  the  solemn  decla- 
ration of  blessings  and  curses  from  Ebal  and  Gcrizim 
(.J.ish.  viii,  83). 

The  period  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan  was  not  fa- 
vorable to  the  admission  of  proselytes.  The  people 
had  no  strong  faith,  no  commanding  position.  The 
Gibeonites  (ch.  ix)  furnish  the  only  instance  of  a  con- 
version, and  their  condition  is  rather  that  of  slaves 
compelled  to  conform  than  that  of  free  proselytes.  See 
Netiiinibi, 

3,  The  Period  of  the  Monarchy.— Vi'iiYt  the  introduc- 
tion of  royalty,  and  the  consequent  fame  and  influence 
of  the  people,  there  was  more  to  attract  stragglers  from 
the  neighboring  nations,  and  we  meet  accordingly  with 
many  names  which  suggest  the  presence  of  men  of  an- 
other race  conforming  to  the  faith  of  Israel.  Doeg  the 
Gdomite  (1  Sam.  xxi, 7),  Uriah  the  lliltitc  (2  Sam.  xi, 
3),  Araunah  the  Jcbusite  (xxiv,  23),  Zclek  the  Am- 
monite (xxiii,  37),  Ithmah  the  Moabite  (1  Chrnn.  xi, 
40)— these  two  in  spite  of  an  express  law  to  the  con- 
trary (Deut  xxiii,  3) — and  at  a  later  period  Shebnah 
the  scribe  (probably ;  comp.  Alexander  on  Isa.  xxil,  \h), 
and  Ebed-Melech  the  Ethiopian  (.Jcr.  xxxviii,  7),  are 
examples  that  such  proselytes  might  rise  even  to  high 
offices  about  the  person  of  the  king.  The  Chfrelhites 
and  Pelethila  (q.  v.)  consisted  probably  of  foreigners 
who  had  been  attracted  to  the  service  of  David,  and 
were  content  for  it  to  adopt  the  religion  of  their  master 
(EwaUl,  G(sch.  i,  330;  iii,  183).  The  vision  in  Psa. 
Ixxxvii  of  a  time  in  which  men  of  Tyre,  Egypt,  Ethio- 
pia, Philistia,  should  all  be  registereid  among  the  citi- 
zens of  Zion,  can  hardly  fail  to  have  had  its  starting- 
point  in  some  admission  of  proselytes  within  the  mem- 


ory of  the  writer  (Ewald  and  De  Wette,  ad  fcc.).  A 
convert  of  another  kind,  the  type,  as  it  has  been  thouglii, 
of  the  later  proselytes  of  the  g*te  (see  below),  is  fantA 
in  Naaman  the  Syrian  (2  Kings  v,  15, 18)  reo^niaiif; 
Jehovah  as  bis  Uod,  yet  not  binding  btnuelf  to  aov 
rigorous  observance  of  the  Uw. 

The  position  of  the  proselytes  during  this  period  tp- 
pears  to  have  undergone  considerable  cbaDgesi  On  the 
one  hand,  men  rose,  as  we  have  seen,  to  power  and  for- 
tune. The  case  for  which  the  law  provided  (Lev.xxv, 
47)  might  actually  occur,  and  they  might  be  the  ci«l- 
itors  of  Israelites  as  debtors,  the  roasters  of  Israelitn  e 
slaves.  It  might  well  be  a  sign  of  the  times  in  the  liter 
daysofthe  monarchy  that  they  became  "  very  high,"tlK 
"head"  and  not  the  "tail"  of  the  people  (Deut.  xxriii, 
48, 44).  The  picture  had,  however,  another  side.  Ther 
were  treated  by  David  and  Sclomon  as  a  sulject  dasa, 
brought  (like  Ferioeci,  almost  like  Helots)  under  a  ivs- 
tem  of  compulsory  labor  from  which  otbere  were  ex- 
empted (1  Chron.  xxii,  2;  2  Chron,  ii,  17,  18),  The 
sutistics  of  this  period,  taken  probably  fur  that  (ou- 
pose,  give  their  number  (i  e.  apparently  the  nnmb^  <i 
adult  working  males)  at  153,600  (ibid.).  They  vm 
subject  at  other  times  to  wanton  insolence  and  oatn^ 
(Psa,  xciv,  6).  As  some  compenaatioo  for  their  adftr- 
ings  they  became  the  special  objects  of  the  care  ami 
sympathy  of  the  prophets.  One  after  another  of  ibe 
"goodly  fellowship"  pleads  the  cause  of  the  proselytca 
as  warmly  as  that  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  (Jcr. 
vii,  6;  xxii,  3;  Ezek.  xxii,  7,  29;  Zech.  vii,  10;  Mil 
iii,  5).  A  large  accession  of  converts  enters  into  aB 
their  hopes  of  the  divine  kingdom  (laa.  ii,  2;  xi,  10; 
Ivi,  8-6 ;  llic,  iv,  1).  The  sympathy  of  one  of  them 
goes  still  further.  He  sees,  in  the  far  futttre,  the  vi^ioi 
of  a  time  when  the  last  remnant  of  inferiority  shall  t« 
rembved,  and  the  proselytes,  completely  emancipated, 
shall  be  able  to  hold  and  inherit  land  even  as  the  Is- 
raelites (Ezek.  xlvii,  22). 

4.  From  the  Babylonian  Captivity  to  the  Dt*lniti»^ 
nf  Jeriualem. — The  proselytism  of  this  period  asmiiifd 
a  different  character.  It  was  for  the  most  part  the  «n- 
formity,  not  of  a  subject  race,  but  of  willing  adberaiii. 
Even  as  early  as  the  return  from  Babylon  we  baie 
traces  of  those  who  were  drawn  to  a  faith  which  they 
recognised  as  holier  than  their  own,  and  had  "  sepeialed 
themselves"  unto  the  law  of  Jehovah  (Neh.  x,  2fi).  Tie 
presence  of  many  foreign  names  among  the  Kethiuiis 
(vii,  46-59)  leads  us  to  believe  that  many  of  the  dc* 
converts  dedicated  themselves  specially  to  the  serrice 
of  the  new  Temple.  With  the  conquests  of  Alexander, 
the  wars  between  Egypt  and  Syria,  the.stniggle  umWt 
the  Maccabees,  the  expansion  of  the  Koman  empire,  the 
Jews  became  more  widely  known,  and  their  power  te 
proselytize  increased.  They  had  suffered  for  their  i*- 
llgion  in  the  persecution  of  Antiochus,  and  the  spirit  of 
martyrdom  was  followed  naturally  by  pnipagandian. 
Their  monotheism  was  rigid  and  unbending.  Scattered 
through  the  East  and  West,  a  marvel  and  a  portent, 
wondered  at  and  scorned,  attracting  and  repelling,  ibev 
presented,  in  an  age  of  shattered  creeds  and  conrodin; 
doubts,  the  spectacle  of  a  failh,  or  at  least  a  clognu. 
which  remained  urtshaken.  The  influence  was  fitat- 
times  obtained  well,  and  exercised  for  good.  In  mod 
of  the  great  cities  of  the  empire  there  were  men  who 
had  been  rescued  from  idolatry  and  its  attendant  de- 
basements, and  brought  under  the  power  of  a  higher 
moral  law.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  cases  the  purity 
of  Jewish  life  may  have  contributed  to  this  resak,  ami 
attracted  men  or  women  who  shrank  from  the  onBila- 
able  contamination  in  the  midst  of  which  they  lived. 
The  converts  who  were  thus  attracted  joined,  with  va- 
rying strictness  (see  below),  in  the  worship  of  the  Jews. 
They  were  present  in  their  synagogties  (Acts  xiii,  42. 
43,  50 ;  xvii,  4 ;  xviii,  7).  They  came  up  as  {ulgrioiS 
to  the  great  feasts  at  Jerusalem  (ii,  10).  In  Palestine 
itself  the  influence  was  often  stronger  and  better.  Kves 
Koman  centurions  learned  to  love  the  conqnetcd  natica. 
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built  n-nagogues  for  them  (Lake  vii,  5),  fasted  and 
prayedl  and  garc  alms,  after  the  pattern  of  the  strictest 
Jews  (Acu  X,  2, 30),  mid  became  preachen  of  the  new 
faith  to  the  soldiers  under  them  (ver.  7).  Such  men, 
drawn  by  what  was  best  in  Judaism,  were  naturally 
among  the  readiest  receivers  of  the  new  truth  which 
rose  out  of  it,  and  became  in  many  cases  the  nucleus  of 
a  Uentile  church. 

Froselytism  had,  however,  its  darker  side.  The 
Jews  of  Palestine  were  eager  to  spread  their  faith  by 
the  same  weapons  as  those  with  which  they  had  de- 
fended it.  Had  not  the  power  of  the  empire  stood  in 
(he  way,  the  religion  of  Moses,  stripped  uf  its  higher 
elements,  might  have  been  propagated  far  and  wide  by 
force,  as  was  afterwards  the  religion  of  Mohammed.  As 
it  was,  the  Idumseaiis  had  the  alternative  oOered  them 
by  John  Hyrcanus  of  death,  exile,  or  circumcision  (Jo- 
wphos,  Ant.  xiii,  9,  3).  The  Ituneaus  were  converted 
in  the  same  way  by  Aristobuhu  (ibid,  xiii,  11,  8).  In 
[be  mote  frenzied  fanaticism  of  a  later  period,  the  Jews 
under  Josephus  could  hardly  he  restrained  from  seizing 
and  circumcising  two  chiefs  of  Trachoiiitis  who  had 
come  as  envoys  (Josephus,  Lift,  23).  They  compelled 
a  Boman  centurion,  whom  they  bad  taken  prisoner,  to 
purchase  his  life  by  accepting  the  sign  of  the  covenant 
(Josephus,  War,  ii,  11, 10).  Where  force  was  not  in 
their  power  (the  "  veluti  Judiei,  cogemus"  of  Horace, 
Sal.  i,  4, 142,  implies  that  they  sometimes  ventured  on 
it  even  at  Rome),  they  obtained  their  ends  by  the  most 
onscrupulous  fraud.  They  appeared  as  soothsayers,  di- 
viners, exorcists,  and  addressed  themselves  especially 
to  the  fears  and  superstitions  of  women.  Their  influ- 
ence over  these  l^ecame  the  subject  of  indignant  satire 
(Juvenal,  Sat.  vi,  343-647).  They  persuaded  noble 
matrons  to  send  money  and  purple  to  the  Temple  (Jo- 
sephus, A  «t,  xviii,  3,  6).  At  Damascus  the  wives  of 
nearly  half  the  population  were  supposed  to  be  tainted 
with  Judaism  (Josephus,  War,  ii,  10,  2).  At  Rome 
they  numbered  in  their  ranks,  in  the  person  of  Poppica, 
even  an  imperial  concubine  (Josephus,  ^4  r/.  xx,  7,  11). 
The  converts  thus  made  cast  off  all  ties  of  kindred  and 
affection  (Tacitus,  Iliit.  v,  9).  Those  who  were  most 
active  in  proselytizing  were  precisely  those  from  whose 
teaching  all  that  was  most  true  and  living  had  departed. 
The  vices  of  the  Jew  were  ingrafted  on  the  vices  of  the 
heathen.  A  repulsive  casuistry  released  the  convert 
from  obligations  which  he  had  before  recognised,  while 
in  other  things  he  was  bound  hand  and  foot  to  an  un- 
healthy superstition.  The  Law  of  the  Corban  may 
serve  as  one  instance  (llatt.  xv,  4-6).  Another  is  found 
in  the  rabbinic  teaching  as  to  marriage.  Circumcision, 
like  a  new  birth,  cancelled  all  previous  reUtionships, 
and  unions  within  the  nearest  degrees  of  blood  were 
therefore  no  longer  incestuous  (Maimon.  ex  Jebam.  p. 
982 ;  Selden,  Of  Jure.  Kat.  et  Gent,  ii,  4 ;  Uxor  Ilebr.  ii, 
18),  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  proselyte  became 
*■  twofold  more  the  child  of  Gehenna"  (Matt,  xxiii,  15) 
than  the  Pharisees  themselves. 

The  position  of  such  proselytes  was  indeed  every  way 
pitiable.  At  Rome,  and  in  other  large  cities,  they  be- 
came the  butts  of  popular  scurrility.  The  words  "cur- 
lus,"  "verpe«,"met  them  at  every  comer  (Horace,  Sat. 
i,  4,  142;  Martial,  vii,  29,  84,  81;  xi,  95;  xii,  87). 
They  had  to  share  the  fortunes  of  the  people  with 
whom  they  had  cast  in  their  lot,  might  be  banished 
from  Italy  (Acts  xviii,  2 ;  Suet.  Cltiud.  2.5),  or  sent  to 
die  of  malaria  in  the  most  unhealthy  stations  of  the 
empire  (Tacitus,  Ami.  ii,  85).  At  a  later  time,  they 
were  hound  to  make  a  pnblic  profession  of  their  conver- 
sion, and  to  pay  a  special  tax  (Sueton.  Domit.  xii).  If 
they  failed  to  do  this  and  were  suspected,  they  might 
be  subject  to  the  most  degrading  examination  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact  of  their  being  proselytes  (Und.)  Among 
the  Jews  themselves  their  case  was  not  much  better. 
For  the  moet  part,  the  convert  gained  but  little  honor 
even  from  those  who  gloried  in  having  brought  him 
over  to  their  sect  and  party.    The  popular  Jewish  feel- 


ing about  them  was  like  the  popular  Christian  feeling 
about  a  converted  Jew.  They  were  regarded  (by  a 
strange  rabbinic  perversion  of  ba.  xiv,  1)  as  the  leprosy 
of  Israel, "  cleaving"  to  the  house  of  Jacob  (Jebam.  xlvii, 
4;  Kiddutk.  Ixx,  6).  An  opprobrious  proverb  coupled 
them  with  the  vilest  profligates  ("  proselyti  et  pedera- 
sts") as  hindering  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  (Light- 
foot,  Hor.  lleb.  in  Matt,  xxiii,  5).  It  became  a  recog- 
nised maxim  that  no  wise  man  would  trust  a  proselyte 
even  to  the  twenty-fourth  generation  (Julkuth  Ruth,  f. 
163  a). 

The  better  rabbins  did  their  best  to  guard  against 
these  evils.  Anxious  to  exclude  all  unworthy  converts, 
they  grouped  them,  according  to  their  motives,  with  a 
somewhat  quaint  classification : 

"  1.  Love-proselytes,  where  they  were  drawn  by  the  hope 

of  galDiiig  the  beloved  one.    (The  story  of  Syllfletis 

and  Salome  [Josephus,  Ant.  xvl,  7,  (  6]  is  an  example 

of  a  balf-flDished  conversion  of  this  kind.) 
'*2.  Man-for-womnn,  or   Woman-for-man    proselytes, 

where  the  husband  followed  the  religion  of  the  wife, 

or  couversely. 
"8.  Eslher-profelytes,  where  confonnity  was  assumed  to 

escape  danger,  as  hi  the  original  Furim  (Esih.  vH!, 

IT). 
"4.  KIng's-table  proselytes,  who  were  led  by  the  hope  of 

court  favor  and  promotion,  like  the  converts  under 

Bavld  and  Solomon. 
"B.  Lion-proselytes,  where  the  conversion  originated  in  a 

superstitious  dread  of  a  divine  Judgment,  as  with  the 

Samaritans  of  2  Kings  zvii,  26" 

(Gemara  Hieros.  Kidduih.  Ixv,  6;  Jost,  Judenth.  i, 
448).  None  of  these  were  regarded  as  fit  for  admission 
within  the  covenant.  When  they  met  with  one  with 
whose  motives  they  were  satisfied,  he  was  put  to  a  yet 
further  ordeaL  He  was  warned  that  in  becoming  a  Jew 
he  was  attaching  himself  to  a  persecuted  people,  that 
in  this  life  he  was  to  expect  only  suffering,  and  to  look 
for  his  reward  in  the  next.  Sometimes  these  cautions 
were  in  their  turn  carried  to  an  extreme  and  amounted 
to  a  policy  of  exclusion.  A  protest  agabst  them  on  the 
part  of  a  disciple  of  the  Great  Hillel  is  recorded,  which 
throws  across  the  dreary  rubbish  of  rabbinism  the  mo- 
mentary gleam  of  a  noble  thought.  "  Our  wise  men 
teach,"  said  Simon  ben-Gamaliel,  "that  when  a  heathen 
comes  to  enter  into  the  covenant,  our  part  is  to  stretch 
out  our  hand  to  him  and  to  bring  bim  under  the  wings 
of  God"  (Jost,  Judenth.  i,  447). 

Another  mode  of  meeting  the  difficulties  of  the  case 
was  characteristic  of  the  period.  Whether  we  may 
transfer  to  it  the  full  formal  distinction  between  prose- 
lytes of  the  gate  and  proselytes  of  righteousness  (see 
below)  may  be  doubtful  enough,  but  we  find  two  dis- 
tinct modes  of  thought,  two  distinct  policies  in  dealing 
with  converts.  The  history  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adia- 
bene,  and  her  son  Izates,  presents  the  two  in  collision 
with  each  other.  They  had  been  converted  by  a  Jew- 
ish merchant,  Ananias,  but  the  queen  feared  lest  the 
circumcision  of  her  son  should  disquiet  and  alarm  her 
subjects.  Ananias  assured  her  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sar}'.  Her  son  might  worship  God,  study  the  law,  keep 
the  commandments  without  it.  Soon,  however,  a  strict- 
er teacher  came — Eleazar  of  Galilee.  Finding  Izates 
reading  the  law,  he  told  him  sternly  that  it  was  of  lit- 
tle use  to  study  that  which  he  disobeyed,  and  so  worked 
upon  his  fears  that  the  young  devotee  was  eager  to 
secure  the  safety  of  which  his  uncircumcision  had  de- 
prived him  (Josephus,  A  nt.  xx,  2,  5 ;  comp.  Jost,  Ju- 
denth. i,  841).  On  the  part  of  some,  therefore,  there  was 
a  disposition  to  dispense  with  what  others  looked  upon 
as  indispensable.  The  centurions  of  Lnke  vii  (prob- 
ably) and  Acts  x— possibly  the  Hellenes  of  John  xii, 
20  and  Acts  xiii,  42— are  instances  of  men  admitted  on 
the  former  footing.  The  phrases  oi  ailinfiivoi  vportri- 
\vT0i  (Acts  xiii,  48),  oi  <r(/3d/icvot  (xvii,  4,  17;  Jo- 
sephus, A  nt.  xiv,  7, 2),  Svipte  fiXa/Jtif  (Acts  ii,  6 ;  vii, 
2),  are  often,  bnt  inaccurately,  supposed  to  describe  the 
same  class — the  proselytes  of  the  gate  (see  Creroer, 
Wdrterb.  der  neutetl.  Graeital,  ii,  476).  The  probabil- 
ity is  either  that  the  terms  were  used  generally  of  all 
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converts,  or,  if  with  a  specific  meaning,  were  applied  to 
the  full  proselytes  of  righteousness  (comp.  a  full  ex- 
amination of  the  passages  in  question  by  N.  Lardner, 
On  the  Decree  of  Acte  xr,  in  n'orkt,  xi,  305).  The 
two  tendencies  were,  at  all  events,  at  work,  and  the 
battle  between  them  was  renewed  afterwards  on  holier 
ground  and  on  a  wider  scale.  Ananias  and  Eleazar 
were  represented  in  the  two  parties  of  the  Council  of 
Jerusalem.  The  germ  of  truth  had  been  quickened 
into  a  new  life,  and  was  emancipating  itself  from  the 
old  thraldom.  The  decrees  of  the  council  were  the  sol- 
emn assertion  of  the  principle  that  believers  iu  Christ 
were  to  stand  on  the  footing  of  proselytes  of  the  gate, 
not  of  proselytes  of  righteousness.  The  teaching  of 
St.  Paul  as  to  righteousness  and  its  conditions,  its  depen- 
dence on  faith,  its  independence  of  circumcision,  stands 
out  in  sharp,  clear  contrast  with  the  teachers  who  taught 
that  that  rite  was  necessary  to  salvation,  and  confined 
the  term  "  righteousness''  to  the  circumcised  convert. 

5.  From  the  Dettruction  of  Jeivialem  dovmwarde. — 
The  teachers  who  carried  on  the  rabbinical  succession 
consoled  themselves,  as  they  saw  the  new  order  waxing 
and  their  own  glory  waning,  by  developing  the  decay- 
ing system  with  an  almost  microscopic  minuteness. 
They  would  at  least  transmit  to  future  generations  the 
full  measure  of  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  In  propor- 
tion as  they  ceased  to  have  any  power  to  proselytize, 
they  dwelt  with  exhaustive  fulness  on  the  question 
how  proselytes  were  to  be  made.  To  this  period  ac- 
cordingly belong  the  rules  and  decisions  which  are  often 
carried  back  to  an  earlier  age,  and  which  may  now  be 
conveniently  discussed.  The  precepts  of  the  Talmud 
may  indicate  the  practices  and  opinions  of  the  Jews 
from  the  second  to.  the  fifth  century.  They  are  very 
untrustworthy  as  to  any  earlier  time. 

II.  Debatable  Quettioiu. — The  points  ofinterest  which 
present  themselves  for  inquiry  are  the  following : 

1.  The  Clatnficalion  oj" Proselytes The  whole  Jew- 
ish state  was  considered  as  composed  of  the  two  classes 
— Jetrs,  and  strangers  within  their  gates,  or  proselytes. 
Id  later  years  this  distinction  was  observed  even  to  the 
second  generation ;  a  child  of  pure  Jewish  descent  on 
both  sides  being  designated  'E/3pa7oc  ii  'Ejipaiwv,  a 
"  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews"  (Phil,  iii,  5),  while  the  son 
of  a  proselyte  was  denominated  11*13,  ben-ger,  "son  of 
a  stranger;"  and  if  both  parents  were  proselytes,  he  was 
styled  by  the  rabbins  3333,  a  contraction  for  "^^''p 
nnj— ,31  {Pirke  Abolh,  c  5).  Subordinate  to  this, 
however,  was  a  division  which  has  been  in  part  antic- 
ipated, and  was  recognised  by  the  Talmudic  rabbins,  but 
received  its  full  expansion  at  the  hands  of  Maimonides 
(/lilc.  Mel.  i,  6).  They  claimed  for  it  a  remote  an- 
tiquity, a  divine  authority. 

(1.)  The  term  Protelyitt  of  the  Gate  (iSlsn  ^"15)  was 
derived  from  the  frequently  occurring  description  in  the 
law, "  the  stranger  pa)  that  is  within  thy  gates"  (Exod. 
XX,  10,  etc).  They  were  known  also  as  the  sojourners 
(3'a:n  ■''IJ),  with  a  reference  to  Lev.  xxv,  47,  etc  To 
them  were  referred  the  greater  part  of  the  precepts  of 
the  law  as  to  the  "stranger."  The  Targums  of  Oukelos 
and  Jonathan  give  this  as  the  equivalent  in  Deut.  xxiv, 
21.  Converts  of  this  class  were  not  bound  by  circum- 
cision and  the  other  special  laws  of  the  Mosaic  code.  It 
was  enough  for  them  to  observe  the  seven  precepts  of 
Noah  (Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  s.  v.  XoauhiiU;  SieMen,  De  Jur. 
Nat.  et  Gent,  i,  10),  i.  e.  the  six  supposed  to  have  been 
given  to  Adam— (1)  against  idolatry,  (2)  against  blas- 
pheming, (3)  against  bloodshed,  (4)  against  nnclean- 
ness,  (5)  against  theft,  (6)  of  obedience,  with  (7)  the 
prohibition  of  "  flesh  with  the  blood  thereof"  given  to 
Noah.  The  proselyte  was  not  to  claim  the  privileges  of 
an  Israelite,  might  not  redeem  his  first-born,  or  pay  the 
half-»hekcl.  He  was  forbidden  to  study  the  law  under 
pain  of  death  (Otho,  /.  e.)  The  later  rabbins,  when  Je- 
rusalem had  passed  into  other  hands,  held  that  it  was 


unlawful  for  him  to  reside  within  the  holy  <^y  (Uai- 
mon.  Heth-haccher.  vii,  14).  In  return  they  allowed 
him  to  offer  whole  burnt-offerings  for  the  priest  to  sac- 
rifice, and  to  contribute  money  to  the  Corban  of  the 
Temple.  They  held  out  to  him  the  hope  of  «  place  ia 
the  paradise  of  the  world  to  come  (Le\Ter).  They  in- 
sisted that  the  profession  of  his  faith  should  be  nude 
solemnly  in  the  presence  of  three  witnesses  (Maimon. 
Ilitc.  Met.  viii,  10).  The  Jubilee  was  the  proper  sea- 
son for  his  admisdon  (Muller,  De  Pros,  in  Ugulino, 
xxii,  841). 

All  this  seems  so  fidl  and  precise  that  we  cannot 
wonder  that  it  has  led  many  writers  to  look  on  it  as 
representing  a  reality,  and  most  commentators  accord, 
ingly  have  seen  these  proselytes  of  the  gate  in  the  «• 
iSufievoi,  ti/Xaptic,  ^ojiovfiivoi  tuv  Beuv  of  the  Actt. 
It  remains  doubtful,  however,  whether  it  was  ever  more 
than  a  paper  scheme  of  what  ought.to  be,  disguising  it- 
self as  having  actually  been.  The  writers  who  are 
most  full,  who  claim  for  the  distinction  the  highest  an- 
tiquity, confess  that  there  had  been  no  proselytes  of  the 
gate  since  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  had  been  carried 
away  into  captivity  (Maimonides,  IJiic.  Mel.  i,  6). 
They  could  only  be  admitted  at  the  jubilee,  and  there 
had  since  then  been  no  jubilee  celebrated  (MuUer,  L  e.). 
All  that  can  be  said  therefore  is,  that  in  the  liioe  of  the 
New  Test,  we  have  independent  evidence  («<  aipra)  of 
the  existence  of  converts  of  two  degrees,  and  Uiat  the 
Talmudic  division  is  the  formal  s>-stemaiizing  of  an 
earlier  fact.  The  words  "  proselytes"  and  oi  nliufuvet 
Tov  6eav  were,  however,  in  all  probability  limited  to 
the  circumcised. 

(2.)  In  contrast  with  these  were  the  Proad^rs  of 
Righteoumets  (p^ltl?  ^"^i),  known  also  as  Pmeelyles 
of  the  Covenant,  perfect  Israelites,  By  some  writcis 
the  Talmudic  phrase  proseb/li  tracti  (C'lllS)  is  ap- 
plied to  them  as  drawn  to  the  covenant  by  spontaneous 
conviction  (Buxtorf,  Iax.  s.  v.),  while  others  (Kimcbi) 
refer  it  to  those  who  were  constrained  to  confntmiiy, 
like  the  Gibeonites,  Here  also  we  must  receive  what 
we  find  with  the  same  limitation  as  before.  That  there 
were,  in  later  times  especially,  many  among  the  Jews 
who  had  renounced  the  grosser  parts  of  heathenism 
without  having  come  over  entirely  to  Judaism,  b  be- 
yond all  doubt ;  but  that  these  were  ever  counted  prot- 
elt/tes  admits  of  question.  Certain  it  is  that  the  pn»e- 
lytes  mentioned  in  the  New  Test,  were  all  persons  who 
had  received  circumcision,  and  entered  the  pale  of  the 
Jewish  community ;  they  were  persons  who,  acconling 
to  the  phraseology  of  the  Old  TesL  bad  become  Jews 
(P'nn^'n'a,  joined,  Esth.  viii,  17).  It  is  probable  that 
the  distinction  above  mentioned  was  introduced  by  the 
later  rabbins  for  the  sake  of  including  among  the  coo- 
quests  of  their  religion  those  who,  though  indebted 
probably  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures  for  their  improved 
faith,  were  yet  not  inclined  to  submit  to  the  ritual  of 
Judaism,  or  to  become  incorporated  with  the  Jewish 
nation.  That  this,  however,  was  not  the  ancient  view 
is  clearly  apparent  from  a  passage  in  the  Babyloman 
Gemara,  quoted  by  Lightfoot  (^Hor.  ffeb.  et  falm.  ia 
Matt,  iii,  6),  where  it  is  said  expressly  that  ''no  one 
is  a  proselyte  until  such  time  as  he  has  been  circnm- 
cised."  Fitrst,  himself  a  Jew,  confirms  our  suggestion; 
for  in  a  note  upon  the  word  1|,  in  his  Coaeordtoilia 
Libb.  r.  T.,  he  says :  "  The  Jews,  interpreting  dogmati- 
cally rather  than  historically,  refer  the  word  to  him 
who  has  abandoned  heathen  superstitions."  Haimoni- 
dcs,  indeed,  speaks  of  such  a  distinction,  but  the  late- 
ness of  the  perio<l  at  which  he  flourisheil  (A.D.  l\6S)\ 
and  the  absence  of  any  scriptural  authority,  require  as 
to  consider  his  assertions  as  referring  to  a  time  mud) 
later  than  that  of  the  apostles.  "  According  to  my 
idea,"  says  bishop  Tomline, "  proselytes  were  those,  and 
those  only,  who  took  upon  themselves  the  obligation  of 
the  whole  Mosaic  Uw,  but  retained  that  name  till  Hum 
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were  admitted  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  as 
adopted  children.  Gentiles  were  allowed  to  worship 
and  offer  sacrifices  to  the  God  of  Israel  in  the  outer 
court  of  the  Temple ;  and  some  of  them,  persuaded  of 
the  sole  and  universal  sovereignty  of  the  Lord  Jehovah, 
might  renounce  idolatry  without  embracing  the  Mosaic 
law ;  but  such  persons  appear  to  me  never  to  be  called 
proseh'tes  in  Scripture,  or  in  any  ancient  Christian 
writer"  (^ElemetUt  of  Christian  Theology,  i,  266,  267). 
Dr.  Lardner  has  remarked  that  the  notion  of  two  sorts 
of  proselytes  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  Christian  writer 
before  the  fourttenih  century  (  Workt,  vi,  622-688, 8vo, 
and  xi,  813-S24;  see  also  Jennings,  Jewish  Antiquities, 
bk.  i,  eh.  iii).  The  arguments  on  the  other  side  are 
ably  stated  In  Townsend,  Chronological  Arrangements 
of  the  A'ew  Testament,  ii,  115,  etc.,  Lond.  ed. 

2.  Ceremonies  oj"  Admission, — Here  all  seems  at  first 
clear  and  definite  enough.  The  proselyte  was  first  cat- 
echised as  to  his  motives  (Maimonides,  ut  svp.).  If 
these  were  satisfactory,  he  was  first  instructed  as  to  the 
divine  protection  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  then  cir- 
eamciseiil.  In  the  case  of  a  convert  already  circumcised 
(a  Hidiaoite,  e.  g.,  or  an  Egyptian),  it  was  still  neces- 
sary to  draw  a  few  drops  of  "  the  blood  ofthe  covenant" 
(Gem.  Bab.  Shabb.  f.  135  a).  A  special  prayer  was  ap- 
painte<l  to  accompany  the  act  of  circumcision.  Often 
the  proselyte  took  a  new  name,  opening  the  Hebrew 
Bible  and  accepting  the  first  that  came  (Leyrer,  ut  sup.). 

All  this,  however,  was  not  enough.  The  convert 
was  still  a  "stranger."  His  children  would  be  counted 
as  bostardfi,  i.  e.  aliens.  Baptism  was  required  to  com- 
plete his  admission.  When  the  wound  caused  by  cir- 
cumcision was  healed,  he  was  stripped  of  all  his  clothes, 
in  the  presence  of  the  three  witnesses  who  had  acted  as 
his  teachers,  and  who  now  acted  as  his  sponsors,  the 
"fathers"  of  the  proselyte  (Ketubh.xi;  Erubh.  xv,  1), 
and  led  into  the  tank  or  pool  As  he  stood  there,  up  to 
his  neck  in  water,  they  repeated  the  great  command- 
ments of  the  law.  These  be  promised  and  vowed  to 
keep,  and  then,  with  an  accompanying  benediction,  he 
plunged  under  the  water.  To  leave  one  hand-breadth 
of  his  body  unsubraerged  would  have  vitiated  the 
whole  rite  (Otho,  Lex.  Rabb,  a.  v.  Baptismus ;  Beisk.  Oe 
Bapt.  Pros,  in  Ugolino,  voL  xxii).  Strange  as  it  seems, 
this  part  of  the  ceremony  occupied,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
later  rabbins,  a  co-ordinate  place  with  circumcision. 
The  latter  was  incomplete  without  it,  for  baptism  also 
was  of  the  fathers  (Gem.  Bab.  Jebam.  f.  461,  2).  One 
rabbin  appears  to  have  been  bold  enough  to  declare 
baptism  to  have  been  sufficient  by  itself  (t'iuf.) ;  but,  for 
the  most  part,  both  were  reckoned  as  alike  indispensa- 
We.  They  carried  back  the  origin  of  the  baptism  to  a 
remote  antiquity,  finding  it  in  the  command  of  Jacob 
(Gen.  XXXV,  2)  and  of  Moses  (Exod.  xix,  10).  The  Tar- 
gam  of  the  pseudo-Jonathan  inserts  the  word  "Thou 
shalt  circumcise  and  baptize"  in  Exod.  xii,  44.  Even 
in  the  Ethiopic  version  of  Matt.xxiii,15  weflnd"com- 
pass  sea  and  land  to  baptize  one  proselyte."  Language 
foreshadowing,  or  caricaturing,  a  higher  truth  was  used 
of  this  baptism.  It  was  a  new  birth  (Jebam.  f.  62, 1 ; 
92, 1 ;  Maimonides,  fssur,  Bich.  c.  14 ;  Lightfoot,  Harm, 
ofthe  Gospel*,  iii,  14 ;  Kxerc  on  John  «0.  The  prose- 
lyte became  a  little  child.  This  thought  probably  had 
its  starting-point  in  the  language  of  Psa.  Izxxvii. 
There  also  the  proselytes  of  Babylon  and  Egypt  are 
registered  as  "bom"  in  Zinn.  See  Regeneratioji. 
The  new  convert  received  the  Holy  Spirit  (Jebam,  f.  22 
a,  48  6).  All  natural  relationships,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  cancelled. 

The  baptism  was  followed,  as  long  as  the  Temple 
stood,  by  the  offering  or  corban.  It  consisted,  like  the 
oflerin^^  after  a  birth  (the  analogy  apparently  being 
carried  on),  of  two  turtle-doves  or  pigeons  (Lev.  xii,  18). 
When  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  made  the  sacrifice 
impoanble,  a  vow  to  offer  it  as  soon  as  the  Temple 
ahooU  be  rebuilt  was  substituted.  For  women-prose- 
Ij^ai,  there  were  only  baptism  and  the  corban,  or,  in 


later  times,  baptism  by  itself.  The  Galilssan  female 
proselytes  were  said  to  have  objected  to  this,  as  causing 
barrenness. 

8.  A  nixquity  of  these  Practices. — ^Was  this  ritual  ob- 
served as  early  as  the  commencement  ofthe  1st  cen- 
tury? If  so,  was  the  baptism  of  John  or  that  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  any  way  derived  from  or  connected 
with  the  baptism  of  proselytes?  If  not,  was  the  latter 
in  any  way  borrowed  from  the  former?  This  point  has 
been  somewhat  discussed  above,  but  it  will  be  enough 
to  sum  up  the  conclusions  which  seem  fairly  to  be 
drawn  from  the  extant  information  on  the  subject,  es- 
pecially the  question  of  the  baptism  of  proselytes. 

(1.)  There  is  no  direct  evidence  ofthe  practice  being 
in  use  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  state- 
ments of  the  Talmud  as  to  its  having  come  from  the 
fathers,  and  their  exegesis  of  the  Old  Test,  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  are  alike  destitute  of  authority. 

(2.)  The  negative  argument  drawn  from  the  silence 
of  the  Old  Test.,  of  the  Apocrypha,  of  Philo,  and  of  Jo- 
sephus,  is  almost  decisive  against  the  belief  that  there 
was  in  their  time  a  baptism  of  proselytes  with  as  much 
importance  attached  to  it  as  we  find  in  the  Talmudists. 

(3.)  It  remains  probable,  however,  that  there  was  a 
baptism  in  use  at  a  period  considerably  earlier  than  that 
for  which  we  have  direct  evidence.  The  symbol  was 
in  itself  natural  and  fit  It  fell  in  with  the  disposition 
of  the  Pharisees  and  others  to  multiply  and  discuss 
"  washings"  (fiairrtaftoi,  Mark  vii,  4)  of  all  kinds.  The 
tendency  of  the  later  rabbins  was  rather  to  heap  to- 
gether the  customs  and  traditions  of  the  past  than  to 
invent  new  ones.  If  there  had  not  been  a  baptism, 
there  would  have  been  no  initiatory  rite  at  all  for  fe- 
male proselytes.  The  custom  of  baptizing  proselytes 
thus  arose  gradually  out  of  the  habit  which  the  Jews 
had  of  purifying  by  ablution  whatever  they  deemed 
unclean,  and  came  to  be  raised  for  the  first  time  to  the 
importance  of  an  initiatory  ordinance  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple  service,  and  when,  in  consequence 
of  imperial  edicts,  it  became  difficult  to  circumcise  con- 
verts. This  latter  opinion  is  that  of  Schneckenburger 
(Ueb.  das  Alter  d.jiid.  Proselyten^Tavfe  [Berlin,  1828]), 
and  has  been  espoused  by  several  eminent  German 
scholars.  To  us,  however,  it  appears  exceedingly  un- 
satisfactory. The  single  fact  adduced  in  support  of  it, 
viz.  the  difficulty  of  circumcising  converts  in  conse- 
quence of  the  imperial  edicts  against  proselytism,  is  a 
singularly  infelicitous  piece  of  evidence;  for,  as  the 
question  to  be  solved  is,  How  came  the  later  rabbins  to 
prescribe  both  baptism  and  circumcision  as  initiatory 
rites  for  proselytes?  it  is  manifestly  absurd  to  reply 
that  it  was  because  they  could  only  baptize  and  could 
not  circumcise :  such  an  answer  is  a  contradiction,  not 
a  solution  of  the  question.  Besides,  this  hypothesis 
suggests  a  source  of  proselyte  baptism  which  is  equally 
available  for  that  which  it  is  designed  to  supersede ;  for, 
if  the  practice  of  baptizing  proselytes  on  their  introduc- 
tion into  Judaism  had  its  rise  in  the  Jewish  habit  of 
ablution,  why  might  not  this  have  operated  in  the  way 
suj^esled  two  hundred  years  before  Christ  as  well  as 
two  hundred  years  after  Christ?  In  fine,  this  hypoth- 
esis still  leaves  unremoved  the  master  difficulty  of  that 
side  of  the  question  which  it  is  designed  to  support,  viz. 
the  great  improbability  of  the  Jews  adopting  for  the 
first  time  subsequently  to  the  death  of  Christ  a  relig- 
ious rite  which  was  well  known  to  be  the  initiatory  rite 
of  Christianity.  Assuming  that  they  practiced  that 
rite  before,  we  can  account  for  their  not  giving  it  up 
simply  because  the  Christians  bad  adopted  it;  but, 
trace  it  as  we  please  to  Jewish  customs  and  rites,  it 
seems  ntteriy  incredible  that  after  it  had  become  the 
symbol  and  badge  of  the  religious  party  which  of  all 
others,  perhaps,  the  Jews  most  bitterly  hated,  any  con- 
sideration whatever  should  have  induced  them  to  begin 
to  practice  it.  On  the  other  hand  we  have,  in  favor  of 
the  hypothesis  that  proselyte  baptism  was  practiced  an- 
terior to  the  time  of  our  Lord,  some  strongly  corrobora- 
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live  evidence.  1.  We  have,  in  the  first  place,  the  unan- 
imoiu  tradition  of  the  Jewish  rabbins,  who  impute  to 
the  practice  an  antiquity  commensurate  almost  with 
that  of  their  nation.  2.  We  have  the  fact  that  the 
baptism  of  John  the  Baptist  was  not  regarded  by  the 
people  as  aught  of  a  novelty,  nor  was  represented  by 
him  as  resting  for  its  authority  upon  any  special  divine 
revelation.  3.  We  have  the  fact  that  the  Pharisees 
looked  upon  the  baptism  both  of  John  and  Jesus  as  a 
mode  of  proselyting  men  to  their  religious  views  (John 
iv,  1-3),  and  that  the  dispute  between  the  Jews  and 
some  of  John's  disciples  about  purifying  was  apparently 
a  dispute  as  to  the  competing  claims  of  John  and  Jesus 
to  make  proselytes  (iii,  25  sq.).  4.  We  have  the  fact 
that  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  Peter  addressed  to  a  mul- 
titude of  persons  collected  from  several  different  and 
distant  countries,  Jews  and  proselytes,  an  exhortation 
to  "repent  and  be  baptized"  (Acts  ii,  38),  from  which 
it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  they  all  knew  what  bap- 
tism meant,  and  also  its  connection  with  repentance  or 
a  change  of  religious  views,  6.  We  have  the  fact  that, 
according  to  Josephus,  the  Essenes  were  accustomed, 
before  admitting  a  new  convert  into  their  society,  sol- 
emnly and  ritually  to  purify  him  with  waters  of  cleans- 
ing (War,  ii,  8,  7),  a  statement  which  cannot  be  un- 
derstood of  their  ordinary  ablutions  before  meals  (as 
Stuart  proposes  in  his  Eisay  on  the  Mode  of  Baptism, 
p.  67) ;  for  Josephus  expressly  adds  that  even  after  this 
lustration  two  years  haid  to  elapse  before  the  neophyte 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  living  with  the  proficients. 
6.  We  have  the  mode  in  which  Josephus  speaks  of  the 
baptism  of  John,  when,  after  referring  to  John's  having 
exhorted  the  people  to  virtue,  righteousness,  and  godli- 
ness, as  preparatory  to  baptism,  he  adds,  "For  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  baptism  was  admissible  not  when 
they  used  it  for  obtaining  forgiveness  of  some  sins,  but 
for  the  purification  of  the  body  when  the  soul  had  been 
already  cleansed  by  righteousness"  (^Ata.  xviii,  S,  2); 
which  seems  to  indicate  the  conviction  of  the  historian 
that  John  did  not  introduce  this  rite,  but  only  gave  to 
it  a  peculiar  meaning.  Vet  John's  proceeding  was  not 
an  act  of  initiation  into  any  new  system  of  faith,  much 
less  comparable  to  a  conversion  from  paganism ;  for  the 
subjects  wera  Jews  already.  It  was  rather  a  general 
ablution,  in  token  of  wiping  off  a  long-accumulated 
score  of  offences.    See  John  the  Baptist. 

(4.)  The  history  of  the  Xcw  Test,  itself  suggests  the 
existence  of  such  a  custom,  A  sign  is  seldom  chosen 
unless  it  already  bos  a  meaning  for  those  to  whom  it  is 
addressed.  The  fitness  of  the  sign  in  this  case  would 
be  in  proportion  to  the  associations  already  connected 
with  it.  It  would  bear  witness  on  the  assumption  of 
the  previous  existence  of  the  proselyte-baptism  that  the 
change  from  the  then  condition  of  Judaism  to  the  king- 
dom of  God  was  as  great  as  that  from  idolatry  to  Juda- 
ism. The  question  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  "  Why 
baptizest  thou  then  ?"  (John  i,  25),  implies  that  they 
wondered,  not  at  the  thing  itself,  but  at  its  being  done 
for  Israelites  by  one  who  disclaimed  the  names  which, 
in  their  eyes,  would  have  justified  the  introduction  of 
a  new  order.  In  like  manner  the  words  of  Christ  to 
Nicodemus  (iii,  10)  imply  the  existence  of  a  teaching 
as  to  baptism  like  that  above  referred  to.  He,  "the 
teacher  of  Israel,"  had  been  familiar  with  "these  things" 
—the  new  birth,  the  gift  of  the  Spirit— as  words  and 
phrases  applied  to  heathen  proselytes.  He  failed  to 
grasp  the  deeper  truth  which  lay  beneath  them,  and  to 
sec  that  they  had  a  wider,  a  universal  application.  See 
Rkoemeration  by  Water. 

(5.)  That  the  Jews  directly  borrowed  this  custom 
from  the  Christians  is  an  opinion  which,  though  sup- 
ported by  Dc  Wette  (in  his  De  Morte  Chritli  arpialo- 
rid),  cannot  be  for  a  moment  admitted  by  any  who  re- 
flect on  the  implacable  hatred  with  which  the  Jews  for 
many  centuries  regarded  Christ'uuiity,  its  ordinances, 
and  its  professors.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that 
there  may  have  been  a  reflex  action  in  this  matter  from 


the  Christian  upon  the  Jewish  Church.  The  rabUns 
saw  the  new  society,  in  proportion  as  the  Gentile  ek- 
ment  in  it  became  predominant,  throwing  off  dnam- 
cision,  relying  on  baptism  only,  1°hey  could  not  ignm 
the  reverence  which  men  had  for  the  outward  sign, 
their  belief  that  it  was  all  but  identical  with  the  thing 
signified.  There  was  everrthiog  to  lead  them  to  give 
a  fresh  prominence  to  what  had  been  before  subordi- 
nate. If  the  Nazarenes  attracted  men  by  theii  b«|^ 
tism,  they  would  show  that  they  bad  Iwptism  as  well 
as  circumcision.  The  necessary  abaeoce  of  the  corban 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  would  also  tend  to 
give  mora  importance  to  the  remaining  rite.  The 
reader  will  find  the  whole  subject  amply  discussed  is 
the  following  works :  Selden,  I)t  Jure  A'at.  et  Gent.  ii. 
2 ;  Otho,  Iax.  Jlubb.  p.  65 ;  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Htb.  et  TaUi. 
in  itatl.  iii,  6 ;  Danz  in  Meuschenii  Xot.  Test,  ex  TcitL. 
must.  p.  233  sq.,  287  sq.;  Witsius,  (Kcon.  Fad.  iv,  15; 
Kuinul,  Comm.  in  Librot  X.  T.  Hisior.  ap.  HatU  iii,  6 ; 
and  Dr.  Ilalley's  recent  volume  on  the  Saeramei^t 
(Lond.  1844),  p.  114  sq.,  all  of  whom  contend  tot  the 
antiquity  of  Jewish  proaelyte-baptism,  while  the  foUow- 
ing  take  the  opposite  side :  Wemsdorff,  Contrm.  it 
Bapl.  Recent.  §  18;  Carpzov,  Apparat.  p.  47  sq.;  Pau- 
lus,  Comment,  i,  279 ;  Bauer,  OoltetdienstL  Verfasstay  der 
Alien  Ileb.  ii,  392;  Schneckenbuiiger,  Lib.  sub.  cit.;  and 
Moses  Stuart,  in  the  A  merican  Bib.  Rep.  No.  10,  See 
also  BiUe  Educator,  ii,  88  sq.    See  Baptisx. 

4.  Two  facts  of  some  interest  remain  to  be  noticed  is 
this  connection.  (1.)  It  formed  part  of  the  rabbinic 
hopes  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Meas'uth  that  then  there 
should  be  no  more  proselytes.  The  disuoctive  name, 
with  its  brand  of  inferiority,  should  be  laid  aside,  and 
all,  even  the  Ncthinim  and  the  Mamzerim  (childmi  of 
mixed  marriages),  should  be  counted  pure  (Schottgea 
I/or.  Ileb.  ii,  614).  (2.)  Partly,  perhaps,  as  connected 
with  this  feeling,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  ill-repute 
into  which  the  word  had  fallen,  there  is,  tbrnuglKait 
the  New  Test,  a  sedulous  avoidance  of  it.  The  Chris- 
tian convert  from  heathenism  b  not  a  proselyte^  but  s 
reo^urof  (1  Tim.  iii,  6). 

III.  Literature.— la  addition  to  the  works  cited  above, 
see,  in  general,  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  et  Ralb.  s.v.'i: 
Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  p.  65 ;  Bodenschatz,  KirciL  Vertau. 
der  Jiiden,  iv,  70  sq. ;  Schroder,  Satzungen  tad  Gt- 
hrduche  det  lalm.-raib.  Judentk. ;  the  arelueo]<ig;i<s  of 
Jahn  (iii,  215  sq.),  De  Wette  (p.  S48  sq.),  Keil  (i,  316 
sq.),  Carpzov,  Lewis,  and  Bauer;  Saalschutz,  Ham- 
isches  Rrcht,  ii,  690  sq.,  704  sq.,  730  sq. ;  Leusden,  niL 
Ifebr.  Misc.  p.  142  sq.;  the  monographs  by  Skvt^. 
Alting,  and  Milller,  in  Ugolini  Thesaur.;  those  cited 
by  Danz,  M'Orlerb,  p.  797  sq. ;  append,  p.  88 ;  by  Winer. 
Realtrorterb.  s.  v. ;  bv  FUrst,  Bibliolh.  Jud.  i,  146 :  iii, 
345,  392,  459,  471,  488,  565;  and  by  Yolbeding,  Itda 
Profframmatum,  p.  22 ;  and  those  written  by  Zoni  (Lipi 
1703)  and  Wohner  (Getting.  1743) ;  also  Lubkert  in  the 
Stud.  u.  Krii.  1836,  p.  681  sq. :  and  Schneckeobutger. 
JBd.  Prosdyte»-Ta»ife  (BerL  1828). 

PROSELTTEa  This  word  is  employed  in  modem 
language  to  designate  soch  individuals  as  have  aban- 
doned their  faith  and  embraced  another,  and  who,  in 
general,  devote  all  their  energy  to  the  expansion  o( 
their  new  creed.  The  endeavor  to  gain  others  to  one's 
own  convictions,  cither  by  licit  or  illicit  means,  is  caUed 
proselytism.  Biblical  representatives  of  this  nnCair  sys- 
tem are  the  Pharisees,  to  whom  Christ  said,  "  Woe  nnta 
you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  h}-pocrites !  for  ye  compas 
sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte;  and  when  Iw  is 
made,  ye  make  him  twofold  more  the  child  of  hell  thsa 
yourselves."  Every  religion  that  believes  in  it»«4f 
must  feel  impelled  to  propagate  its  creed ;  the  foUowos 
of  a  doctrine  to  whom  it  is  indifferent  whether  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  share  it  with  them  increases  or  de- 
creases have  no  true  faith.  The  Christians  are  espe- 
cially active  in  winning  converts  to  their  religion,  hat 
this  spirit  is  due  entirely  not  to  a  selfish  desire  to  co- 
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large  their  borders  and  increase  their  numbers,  but 
to  give  to  all  the  world  the  great  truths  to  establish 
which  Christ  came  into  the  world  in  the  form  of  man 
and  suffered  death  upon  the  cross.  It  is,  moreover,  be- 
cause of  the  direct  command  given  by  the  Saviour  of 
mankind  that  Christians  feel  impelled  to  make  converts 
of  all  non-believers.  See  Curistianitv  ;  Missions,  A 
very  different  thing  it  is,  however,  for  anybody,  or  fur 
bodies  of  men,  to  forct  conversion  upon  their  fellows. 
The  Jews  were  the  chosen  people  of  God,  They  bad  a 
right  to  consider  themselves  the  armor-bearers  of  divine 
trath,  and  if  they  felt  impelled  ta  carry  "the  law  and 
the  prophets"  to  the  strangers  (C^'nS),  it  was  only  a 
reasonable  consequence  of  the  divine  revelation  which 
they  had  enjoyed.  But  it  was  by  the  fair  means  em- 
ployed that  they  could  best  indicate  the  moral  sublim- 
ity of  divine  teachings  over  philosophic  schemes  and 
heathenish  systems  of  religion.  When,  therefore,  the 
Jews,  after  the  establishment  of  Maccabtean  rule,  com- 
pelled, under  Hy  rcanus,  the  Idumseans,  and,  under  Aris- 
tobulos,  the  Iturians,  to  embrace  the  Jewish  faith  and  to 
subject  themselves  to  circumcision,  there  was  an  adop- 
tion of  measures  fur  which  the  Old-Test,  dispensation 
furnished  no  warrant ;  and  though  it  may  be  conceded 
that  their  object  was  probably  to  advance  the  interests 
of  true  religion,  they  yet,  by  the  adoption  of  unauthor- 
ized measures,  evinced  an  unrighteous  zeal  which  must 
have  been  underlaid  by  a  selfish  purpose.  Thus  the 
fioman  Catholics  have  constantly  striven  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Christian  faith  by  measures  wholly  un- 
warranted and  not  in  nniformity  with  the  lofty  state  of 
its  ethics. 

The  Jesuit  Sambuga  says,  in  defence  of  the  Jesuitic 
pcoselytism :  "  The  mania  of  proselytism  in  priests  is  no 
mania,  but  a  holy  zeal."  The  prince-cardinal  von  Ho- 
henlohe  approves  of  this  defence  in  his  LichtUicke  u«d 
Erleittiue  ausder  iVelt  unddem  PriesterUben  (Ratisbon, 
1836, 8vo),  p.  xxxix,  .  But  this  defence  is,  after  all,  a 
simple  Jesuitic  sophism.  The  mania  of  proselytism  i$  a 
mania,  and  because  priests  are  subject  to  it,  it  does  not 
become  therefore  a  holy  zeal;  or  else  we  must  admit 
that  anything  done  by  avaricious  and  ambitious  priests 
of  all  persuasions  (Christians  and  pagans)  was  holy,  or 
was  the  result  of  a  holy  zeal,  and  therefore  not  blame- 
worthy, but,  on  the  contrary,  praiseworthy  and  com- 
mendable. When  proselytes  are  gained  in  such  a  wily 
or  violent  manner  aa  that  resorted  to  by  Jesuits;  when 
the  means  employed  are  money  and  promotions  on  one 
tide,  threats  and  persecutions  on  the  other,  we  perceive 
in  it  the  evidence  of  a  roost  unholy  zeal,  against  which 
the  founder  of  Christianity  pronounced  his  anathema  in 
his  condemnation  of  the  prieats  of  his  time,  the  doctors 
of  the  law,  and  Pharisees.  For  this  very  reason  Christ 
called  them  "children  of  helL"  See  Romanism.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  worth  remembering  that  one  of  the  main 
features  of  the  times  of  the  Messiah  was  to  be,  accord- 
■Dg  to  Jewish  tradition,  the  utter  abolition  of  proselyt- 
ism, and  the  entire  ceasing  of  all  distinctions  of  an  op- 
probrious nature  among  men.  The  evil  repute  into 
which  the  term  prosdyte  had  fallen  in  the  times  of 
Christ  also  caused  the  early  converts  to  Christianity  to 
adopt  the  name  of  Neophytes  (jmdy  planted)  instead. 
Sec  NeopiiTTE,    (J.  H,  W.) 

Prosenoha  (jrpo<m>x»(),  a  word  signifying  "pray- 
er," and  always  so  translated  in  the  A.  V,  It  is,  how- 
ever, applied,  per  meton^  to  a  place  of  prayer — a  place 
where  assemblies  fur  prayer  were  held,  whether  a  build- 
ing or  not.  In  this  sense  some  bold  it  to  be  mentioned 
in  Luke  vi,  12,  where  it  is  said  that  our  Saviour  went 
up  into  a  mountain  to  pray,  and  continued  all  night  in 
the  proeeueha  of  God  (Iv  rj  vpoatvxy  rov  Btov), 
which  can  very  well  bear  the  sense  our  trannlatois  have 
put  upon  it — "in  prayer  to  God."  Yet  Whitby  and 
others  infer,  from  the  use  of  parallel  phrases,  such  as 
"  the  mount  of  God,"  "  the  bread  of  God,"  « the  altar  of 
God,"  "  the  lamp  of  God,"  etc,,  which  were  all  things 


consecrated  or  appropriated  to  the  sen'ice  of  God,  that 
this  phrase  might  here  signify  "an  oratory  of  God,"  or 
a  place  that  was  devoted  to  bis  service,  especially  for 
prayer.  In  this  sense  the  word  must  certainly  be  un- 
derstood in  Acts  xvi,  13,  where  we  are  informed  that 
Paul  and  bis  companions,  on  the  Sabbath  day,  went  out 
of  the  city,  by  the  river  side,  oi  IvoftiZtro  vpo<ttvx>t 
tivai,  which  the  A.  V.  renders  "  where  prayer  was  wont 
to  be  made."  But  the  Syriac  here  has, "  because  there 
was  perceived  to  be  n  hou»e  of  prayer ;"  and  the  Arabic, 
"  a  certain  pUce  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  place  of 
prayer."  In  both  these  versions  due  stress  is  laid  upon 
ov  ivonHitTO,  where  there  was  taken,  or  supposed  to  be 
— or  where,  according  to  received  custom,  there  was,  or 
where  there  was  allowed  by  law — a  proseucha,  oratory, 
or  chapel;  and  where,  therefore,  they  expected  to  meet 
an  assembly  of  people.  Bos  contends  (Kxercit.  Phitol. 
ad  loc),  however,  that  the  word  Ivo/tiZtTa  is  redundant, 
and  that  the  passage  ought  simply  to  be, "  where  there 
was  a  proseucha;"  but  in  this  he  is  ably  opposed  by 
Eisner  {Obterr.  Sacr.  ad  loc).    See  Philippi. 

That  there  really  were  such  places  of  devotion  among 
the  Jews  is  unquestionable.  They  were  mostly  outside 
those  towns  in  which  there  were  no  sj'nagngues,  because 
the  laws  or  their  administrators  would  not  admit  any. 
This  was,  perhaps,  particularly  the  case  in  Koman  cities 
and  colonies  (and  Philippi,  where  this  circumstance  oc- 
curred, «'as  a  colony) ;  for  Juvenal  (Sat,  Hi,  296)  speaks 
of  proseuchK,  not  synagogues,  at  Kome,  They  appear 
to  have  been  usually  situated  near  a  river  or  the  sea- 
shore, for  the  convenience  of  ablution  (Josephus,  A  nl. 
xiv,  10, 23).  Josephus  repeatedly  mentions  proseuchie 
in  his  Life,  and  speaks  of  the  people  being  gathered 
into  the  proseucha  (44, 4C).  Sometimes  the  proseucha 
was  a  large  building,  as  that  at  Tiberias  (/.  e.  54),  so 
that  the  name  was  sometimes  applied  even  to  syna- 
gogues (Titringa,  Synag.  Vet.  p.  119).  Proseuchie  are 
frequently  mentioned  as  buildings  by  Philo,  particular- 
ly in  his  oration  against  Flaccus,  where  he  complains 
that  the  proseuchie  of  the  Jews  were  pulled  down,  and 
that  no  place  was  left  them  in  which  to  worship  God 
and  pray  for  Ciesar  (Philo,  tn  /Voce,  in  Op.  p.  752). 
But,  for  the  most  part,  the  proseuchie  appear  to  have 
been  places  in  the  open  air,  in  a  grove,  or  in  shrub- 
beries, or  even  under  a  tree,  although  always,  as  we 
may  presume,  near  water,  for  the  convenience  of  those 
ablutions  which  with  the  Jews  always  preceded  prayer, 
as,  indeed,  they  did  among  the  pagans,  and  as  they  do 
among  the  Moslems  at  the  present  day.  The  usages 
of  the  latter  exhibit  something  answering  to  the  Jewish 
proseuchse  in  the  shape  of  small  oratories,  with  a  niche 
indicating  the  direction  of  tiecca,  which  is  often  seen 
in  Moslem  countries  by  the  side  of  a  spring,  a  reservoir, 
or  a  large  water-jar,  which  is  daily  replenished  for  the 
use  of  travellers  (Whitby,  De  Dieu,  Wctstein,  Kuiniil, 
on  Acts  xvi,  13 ;  Jennings,  Jeicith  A  nliquititt,  p.  379- 
382;  Prideaux,  Comwetion,  ii,  556) Kilto. 

"  Questions  have  been  raised,"  says  the  late  Dr.M'Far- 
lan,  of  Kenfrew,  "  as  to  the  origin  of  these,  and  their 
being  or  not  being  the  same  with  the  synagogue.  Phi- 
lo and  Josephus  certainly  speak  of  them  and  the  syna- 
gogues as  if  they  were  substantially  one.  The  former 
expressly  dechires  that  they  were  places  of  instruc- 
tion, 'The  places  dedicated  to  devotion,'  sa}-s  he, 
'  and  which  are  commonly  called  proseuchie,  what  are 
they  but  schools  in  which  prudence,  fortitude,  temper- 
ance, righteousness,  piety,  holiness,  and  cverj-  virtue 
arc  taught — everything  necessary  for  the  discharge  of 
duty,  whether  human  or  divine  ?'  As  the  writer's  ob- 
servations were  chiefly  confined  to  the  Jews  of  Alex- 
andria and  other  parts  of  Egypt,  this  description  will 
chiefly  apply  to  these.  But  there  is  no  doubt,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  where  synagogues  existed,  and  espe- 
cially in  Judea,  they  did  to  some  extent  differ.  We 
are  therefore  very  much  disposed  to  concur  in  the 
opinion  that  the  oratory  was  substantially  and  in  effect 
a  synagogue.    But  the  latter  vu  the  more  perfect  form, 
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and  required,  fur  its  erection  and  support,  special  means. 
Tliere  was  in  every  synagogue  a  local  court,  deriving 
its  authority,  at  least  in  Judea,  from  the  Sanhedrim ; 
and  there  were  office-bearers  to  be  maintained ;  whereas 
in  the  oratory  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any 
very  fixed  or  necessary  form  of  procedure.  These 
might,  for  aught  that  appears,  have  been  all  or  sub- 
stantially all  which  belonged  to  the  synagogue,  or  it 
might  be  little  more  than  what  we  would  call  a  prayer- 
meeting.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  reason  of  the  preva- 
lence of  the  one — the  synagogue — in  Judna,  and  of  the 
other  in  Egypt  and  other  countries  not  subject  to  Jew- 
ish laws," 

It  is  highly  probable  that  protaicha  existed  long 
before  synagogues.  "  It  is  remarkable,"  continues  Dr. 
H'Farlan, "  that  the  only  places  where  Daniel  is  said  to 
have  been  favored  with  visions,  during  the  day,  were 
by  the  sides  of  rivers  (Dan.  viii,  2, 16 ;  also  x,  4 ;  xii,  5, 
7;  and  ix,  21),  the  very  places  where  oratories  were 
wont  to  be.  Ezekiel  also  received  his  commission  by 
one  of  the  riven  of  Babylon,  and  when  'among  the 
captives'  of  Israel  (Ezek,  i,  1),  And  he  afterwards  men- 
tions his  having  received  visions  in  the  same  circum- 
stances (iii,  15, 16).  And  Ezra,  also,  when  leading  back 
Israel  to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  proclaimed  and  ob- 
served a  fast  with  them  by  the  way ;  and,  as  if  to  keep 
np  the  same  tender  associations,  he  assembled  them  by 
the  river  Ahava,  where  they  remained  three  days  (Ezra 
viii,  13, 32).  But  the  very  finest  illustration  which  oc- 
curs is  that  contained  in  the  137th  Psalm  —  'By  the 
rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat  down ;  yea,  wc  wept, 
when  we  remembered  Zion.  We  hanged  our  harps 
upon  the  willows  in  the  midst  thereof.  For  there  they 
that  carried  us  away  captive  required  of  us  a  song ;  and 
they  that  wasted  us  required  of  us  mirth,  saying.  Sing 
us  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion'  (1-3).  The  people  of  Is- 
rael were  accustomed,  in  after-times,  to  make  choice  of 
the  banks  of  rivers  for  their  oratories,  and  this  point  of 
agreement  is  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  we  are  pro- 
ceeding. But  it  will  hold  equally  good,  whether  the 
Israelitish  captives  followed,  in  this,  the  example  of 
their  fathers,  or  whether,  as  is  more  probable,  their 
circumstances  in  Babylon  led  to  this  choice.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  this  led  to  a  similar  choice  in  after- 
times,  and  particularly  in  foreign  countries.  The  poor 
captives  of  Babylon  had  perhaps  no  other  covering  or 
even  enclosure  than  the  willows  of  the  brook ;  and  thus 
may  they  have  been  driven,  when  seeking  to  worship 
the  God  of  their  fathers,  into  the  woody  margins  of 
Babylon's  many  rivers.  Meeting  in  such  places,  as  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  do  in  the  oratories  of  their  na- 
tive land,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  many  tender  associa- 
tions should  be  renewed," 

After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  synagogue  worship  was  much  enlarged  and 
improved,  while  oratories  gradually  diminished  in  num- 
ber and  importanc*.  Hence,  in  later  times,  oratories 
were  chiefly  found  in  countries  beyond  the  land  of  Is- 
rael. Under  the  Roman  government  synagogues  were 
discountenanced,  but  oratories,  or  places  of  meeting  for 
devotioiud  exercises,  were  generally  permitted  all  over 
the  empire.  Dr,  Lardncr  thinks  that  the  synagogue 
mentioned  in  Acts  vi,  9  was  really  an  oratory ;  and  jo- 
sephus  speaks  of  a  very  large  one  in  the  city  of  Tiberias. 
But  it  was  chiefly  in  foreign  parts  that  proaeuchm  in 
later  times  were  found,  Josephus,  in  detailing  th;  de- 
cree passed  in  favor  of  the  Jews  at  Halicamassus,  says, 
"  We  have  decreed  that  as  many  men  and  women  of 
the  Jews  as  are  willing  so  to  do  may  celebrate  their 
Sabbaths  and  perform  their  holy  ofiices  according  to 
the  Jewish  laws;  and  may  make  their proseuchm  at  the 
sea-side,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  forefathers." 
—Gardner,  Faiiha  of  all  Naliont,  s,  v.  See  Riddle, 
Christian  A  ntiquitia  (see  Index) ;  Stillingfleet,  Works, 
vol.  i ;  and  the  monographs  cited  by  Volbeding,  Index 
Programmatum,  p.  76.     .See  Chapel;  Oratorv. 

Prosper,  St.,  surnamed  Aquilamu  or  Ajuilatiiui, 


from  the  country  of  his  nativity,  was  a  distinguisM 
theologian  of  Gaul,  and  flourished  in  the  first  half  d 
the  6th  century.  He  settled  as  a  young  man  in  Prov- 
ence, and  there  became  the  intimate  companion  of  i 
certain  Hilary,  who  on  this  account  ia  called  Uilaiiu! 
Prosperianus.  The  two  friends  studied  and  wrote  to- 
gether in  defence  of  orthodox  Christianity  in  goienl, 
and  of  August!  uianism  in  particular.  Yet,  alibongfa  a 
stanch  defender  of  the  doctrines  and  perwn  of  St.  At- 
gustine,  be  was  no  priest,  still  less  a  bishop,  as  has  beet 
frequently  asserted  since  the  7th  century,  but  a  manieJ 
(ayman,  pious  and  well  versed  in  divine  lore,  who  had 
been  impelled  by  the  miseries  of  his  time  to  derate 
himself  to  an  austere  way  of  life  (sec  Sirmondi,  not.  ad 
viii,  ep.  15;  Sidon.  ApoL  and  Uolland.  ad  25  Jua  io 
comment  pnev.  §  1,  ad  vit.  s.  Proeperi  ppiac  in 
i£milia).  Constant  readers  and  zealous  disciples  of  St 
Augustine,  especially  in  the  doctrine  of  grace.  Prosper 
and  Hilary  displayed  great  zeal  in  defendinf^  his  doc- 
trines against  the  attacks  of  the  Semi-Pelagians  [lee 
Pblagi  anism]  ;  but  finding  that  they  were  making  my 
little  headway  against  the  heretics,  who  had  largdr 
weakened  orthodoxy  in  Southern  Gaul,  Prosper  wrote, 
about  427  or  i'iS,  a  letter  entitled  Epiatola  ad  A  ugiu- 
linum  dr.  Heliquiit  Pdagitam  Haretot  m  Gallia  (con- 
sidered of  importance  in  afibrding  material  for  the  his- 
tory of  Semi-Pelagianism),  in  which  he  informed  the 
illustrious  bishop  of  Hippo  that  a  number  of  priests 
and  monks  at  Alaraeilles  asserted,  contrar>-  to  the  .\s- 
gustinian  theory,  that  man  must  himself  take  the  first 
step  towards  his  justification  and  salvation  (ep.  225  and 
2*26  inter  Ep.  A  ug.).  Thus  Prosper  not  only  himself 
acted  as  defender  of  the  catholic  doctrine  against  the 
Semi-Pelagians,  but  gave  occasion  to  St.  Augustine  to 
write  his  two  works  on  the  predestination  of  the  saiatt 
and  on  the  gift  of  constancy  (/>r  PredesliMitioae  Same- 
torum,  and  De  Dona  Pertnerantia:).  But  nut  all  those 
whom  Prosper  names  as  adversaries  of  St.  AngnstiBe 
were,  like  Cassian,  Semi -Pelagians.  The  heresies  of 
this  Cassian  Prosper  exposed  in  a  work  which  be  sub- 
sequently (about  A,D.  430)  composed :  De  Grt^ia  Ha 
I  et  Libera  A  rbilrio  contra  CoUatorem.  Prosper,  etiU  bc- 
!  fore  St.  Augustine's  death,  wrote  several  works  aguoit 
I  the  Pelagians,  and  especially  the  Semi-Pelagians.  To 
\  these  works  of  controversy  belong  his  poem  Dt  Ittgn- 
tit,  so  highly  admired  by  the  Jansenists,  and  a  letter  to 
a  certain  Rufin us.  After  the  death  of  St.  Augustine,  bb 
master  and  friend.  Prosper  resumed  with  increased  ar- 
dor his  struggle  against  the  Semi-Pelagians  and  the 
defence  of  Augustine.  For  this  purpose  be  wrote  Re- 
tpontionet  ad  capUula  calumniantium  (i.  e.  AaguMiimm) 
Gallorum;  Rttpontionet  ad  eapitula  olgectionam  Via- 
centianarum,  and  Pro  Augiutino  Respontioiiet  ad  £i- 
cerpta  qua  de  Gemiensi  CivHate  suit  miasa.  In  431 
Prosper,  with  his  friend  Hilary,  made  a  journey  to 
Rome,  where  they  saw  pope  Celeetine  I,  and  com- 
plained that  several  priests  at  Marseilles  tangfat  erro- 
neous doctrines  without  being  rebuked  by  the  GidlicMi 
bishops,  whereupon  the  pontiff  addressed  his  wpU-knowc 
letter  of  censure  to  those  dignitaries  {EpiMoln  ad  Epi- 
tcopos  Gallorum),  praising  highly  the  doctrine  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  denouncing  the  heresy  of  Cassian,  as 
well  as  those  who  should  either  favor  it  by  adoption  «c 
by  suffering  its  propagation.  Armed  with  this  anth«r- 
ity.  Prosper  and  Hilary  returned  home,  and  (ram  the 
numerous  contmrersial  tracts  which  they  issued  aboat 
this  time,  it  appears  that  they  must  hare  been  eoa- 
stantly  watchful  and  active  in  defence  of  orthodoxy- 
Nothing  rerj-  definite  is  known  of  Prosper  after  bis  re- 
turn from  Rome  with  Hilan-,  except  that  we  encoonter 
controversial  tracts  of  which  he  was  the  author.  AnoDg 
these  are  De  Gratia  Dei  ei  Libera  Arbitrio  IMkt,  in 
reply  to  the  doctrines  of  Cassian  respecting  free-wOl,  as 
laid  down  in  the  thirteenth  of  his  CoOationet  iVtfrm, 
whence  the  piece  is  frequently  entitleit  De  Gratia  Dei 
adverma  CoUatorem,  written  about  A.D.  432: — P*alma- 
rum  a  C  tuque  ad  CL  Ezpoiilio,  assigned  by  the  I 
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dictine  editon  to  A.D.  433,  but  placed  by  SchSnemann 
and  othen  before  A.D.  424 : — Smtaitiarum  ex  Operibut 
S,  Auffiutm  Miiatarum  Liber  uimt,  compiled  about 
A.D.  451.  He  is  commemorated  by  the  Church  of  Rome 
on  June  25.  The  whole  of  the  above  will  be  found  in  the 
Benedictiue  edition  of  the  works  of  Augustine ;  the  epis- 
tle is  numbered  ccxxv,  and  is  placed  immediately  before 
another  npon  the  same  subject  by  Hilary;  the  remain- 
ing tracts  are  all  included  in  the  appendix  to  vol.  x. 
If  we  believe  Gennadius  (De  Vir.  Il/iut.  c  84),  Prosper 
was,  after  440,  called  to  Bome  by  pope  Iieo  I,  and  be- 
came the  secretary  of  that  ponti£  We  have  no  posi- 
tive knowledge  of  the  year  of  his  death :  it  lalls  be- 
tween 455  and  463.  There  are  other  writings  of  Pros- 
per, among  which  we  mention  106  small  poems  (epi- 
grammata),  in  which  an  equal  number  of  moral  and 
other  passages  of  St.  Augustine  are  poetically  developed ; 
a  universal  history,  which  reaches  to  the  year  455,  and 
uf  which  we  find  the  best  and  most  complete  reproduc- 
tion and  explanation  in  Led,  Aniiq.  Btanag.  Cams. 
voL  i,  etc  The  treatise  Dt  Vocalione  Gentium  belongs 
probably  to  those  works  which  have  been  erroneously 
attributed  to  Prosper:  it  gives  a  milder  color  to  the 
hard  assertions  of  Augustiue  and  Prosper,  For  a  list 
and  description  of  the  character  of  these  spurious  writ- 
ings, see  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  and  ilg- 
titoL  s.  V.  The  best  edition  of  Proeper's  works  is  the 
Benedictine  by  Lebrun  de  Marette  and  Mangeant  (Par. 
1 711,  fol.).  For  a  record  of  the  time  when  Prospcr's 
different  monographs  first  appeared  in  print,  see  also 
Smith's  Dictionary.  Full  information  with  regard  to 
the  interminable  controversies  arising  out  of  the  works 
of  Prosper  is  contained  in  the  notes  and  dissertations 
of  tb«  Benedictines,  in  the  dissertations  of  Quesnel  and 
the  Ballerini  in  their  respective  editions  of  the  works 
of  Leo  the  Great,  and  in  a  rare  volume,  De  Virit  Ope- 
rihu  SS.  Patrum  Leoms  Miigni  et  Protperi  A  guilani 
Di—erlalionet  criticie,  etc.  (Por.  1G89,  4to),  by  Josephus 
Antelnitts,  to  which  Quesnel  put  forth  a  reply  in  the 
Ephemeridei  Parisienset,  vol  viii  and  xv  (August,  1639), 
and  Antelmius  a  reply  in  two  Epitlola  Duabut  Epiitola 
P.  QaeatdU  Partibu$  Ruponnria  (Par.  1690, 4to).  See 
Tillemont,  Mim,  voL  xvi;  Oudin,  De  Scr^,  £e<i.; 
Scbrockh,  Kirehengetch,  voL  xv-xviii;  Fleury,  Ilitl. 
EceL ;  DoUinger,  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengetchichte ;  Ha- 
genbach,  Hiil.  of  Dodrmee  (see  Index) ;  Neander,  Ch. 
Hilt,  it,  680  sq.;  Bitt.  of  Dogmat,  ii,  375  sq. ;  Gieseler, 
Oi.  Hist,  i,  226  sq. ;  Schaff,  Ch.  Hisl.  iii,  859  sq. ;  Bahr, 
Die  ekrittU-rSmische  Theoi.  p.  366  sq. ;  Wiggcrs,  A  ug. 
et  Pelag.  ii,  136  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Prosperity,  the  state  wherein  things  saeceed  ac- 
cording to  our  wishes,  and  are  productive  of  affluence 
and  ease.     However  desirable  prosperity  be,  it  has  its 
manifest  disadvantages.     It  too  often  alienates  the  soul 
from  God,  excites  pride,  exposes  to  temptation,  har- 
dens the  heart,  occasions  idleness,  promotes  effeminacy, 
damps  zeal  and  energy,  and  in  general  has  a  baneful  rel- 
ative influence.    It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Al- 
mighty in  general  withholds  it  from  his  children,  and 
that  adversity  should  be  their  lot  rather  than  prosper- 
ity.    Indeed,  adversity  seems  more  beneficial  on  the 
whole,  although  it  be  so  unpleasant  to  our  feelings. 
"The  advantages  of  prosperity,"  says  Bacon,  "are  to 
be  wished,  bat  the  advantages  of  adversity  are  to  be 
admired.     The  principal  virtue  of  prosperity  is  tem-  I 
pcrance ;  the  principal  virtue  of  adversity  is  fortitude,  I 
which  in  morality  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  heroical  i 
virtne.    Prosperity  best  discovers  vice ;  adversity  best  I 
discovers  virtne,  which  is  like  those  perfumes  which  I 
are  most  fragrant  when  burned  or  bruised."     It  is  not, ' 
however,  to  be  understood  that  prosperity  in  itself  is 
unlawful     The  world,  with  all  its  various  productions, 
was  formed  by  the  Almighty  for  the  happiness  of 
man,  and  designed  to  endear  him  to  us,  and  to  lead 
our  minds  up  to  him.    What,  however,  God  often  gives 
OS  OS  a  blessing,  by  onr  own  folly  we  pervert  and 
torn  into  a  curse.    Where  prosperity  is  given,  there  re- 


ligion is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  us  to  act  under 
it  as  we  ought.  Where  this  divine  principle  influences 
the  mind,  prosperity  may  be  enjoyed  and  become  a 
blessing;  for  "while  bad  men  snatch  the  pleasures  of 
the  world  as  by  stealth,  without  countenaiice  from  God, 
the  proprietor  of  the  world,  the  righteous  sit  openly 
down  to  the  feast  of  life,  under  the  smile  of  heaven. 
No  guilty  fears  damp  their  joys.  The  blessing  of  God 
rests  upon  all  they  possess.  Their  piety  reflects  sun- 
shine from  heaven  upon  the  prosperity  of  Ihe  world ; 
unites  in  one  point  of  view  the  smiling  aspect  both  of 
the  powers  above  and  of  the  objects  below.  Not  only 
have  they  as  full  a  relish  as  others  of  the  innocent 
pleasures  of  life,  but,  moreover,  in  them  they  hold  com- 
munion with  God.  In  all  that  is  good  or  fair  they 
trace  his  hand.  From  the  beauties  of  nature,  from  the 
improvements  of  art,  from  the  enjoyments  of  social  life, 
they  raise  their  affections  to  the  source  of  all  the  happi- 
ness which  surrounds  them,  and  thus  widen  the  sphere 
of  their  pleasures  by  adding  intellectual  and  spiritual  to 
earthly  joys." 

Spiritual  prosperity  consists  in  the  continual  progress 
of  the  mind  in  knowledge,  purity,  and  joy.  It  arises 
from  the  participation  of  the  divine  blessing ;  and  evi- 
dences itself  by  frequency  in  prayer,  love  to  God's 
Word,  delight  in  his  people,  attendance  on  bis  ordi- 
nances, zeal  in  his  cause,  submission  to  his  will,  useful- 
ness in  his  Church,  and  increasing  abhorrence  of  every- 
thing that  is  derogatory  to  his  glory  (3  John  ii).  See 
BIsir,  Sermons,  vol.  i,  ser.  8;  Bates,  Works,  p.  297. — 
Buck,  TheoL  Diet,  s.  v. 

Frosphfira  (Gr.  vpoa^opa,  i.  e.  an  oblation),  one 
of  the  words  by  which  some  of  the  early  ecclesiosucal 
writers  designate  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  a  sacrificial  offering,  and  especially 
the  matter  for  a  sacrifice :  it  has  this  signification  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  In  Christian  antiquity  it  is 
used  principally  for  the  elements  or  "  species"  in  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Later  Greek  writers  use  the  word  iva- 
popa  as  synonymous  with  Tpoa<pop&,  and  rather  in  a 
moral  and  spiritual  than  in  a  physical  sense,  and  with 
allusion  to  the  exhortation,  "  Lift  up  your  hearts."  The 
Latin  word  offertorium,  which  means  a  gift  brought  as 
an  offering,  was  formerly  applied  to  the  consecrated 
bread.  The  words  Avafopa  and  vpovfopa  were  in- 
troduced by  Justin  Martyr,  and  brought  into  common 
use  by  Irenaeus.  Irena!us  contends  that  the  Eucharist 
should  be  regarded  as  a  sacrifice ;  he  did,  however,  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Mosaic  sacrifices,  and  speaks  of  a 
symbolical  presence  of  Christ  ui  the  elements. — Farrar, 
Ecdes.  Diet,  a  v.  See  Coleman,  Primitive  Christianity, 
p. 414;  Biddle,  Christian  Antiquities,  p.  546. 

ProBser,  Lorenzo  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  a  native  of  New  York  State,  and 
was  bom  in  1805.  He  was  early  converted,  and  joined 
the  Church  as  a  mere  youth.  In  1827  he  was  received 
into  the  Pittsburgh  Conference,  and  successively  ap- 
pointed to  the  following  circuits,  namely :  Butler,  Grand 
River,  Mercer,  Hartford, Twinsburg, Windsor,  and  Colum- 
biana, In  1836,  when  the  Erie  Conference  was  formed, 
he  fell  into  its  bounds,  and  received  from  it  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  following  fields  of  labor,  namely :  Ellsworth, 
Cleveland,  Harmoiisbiirg.  M'Kean,  Wesleyville,  Char- 
don,  Chagrin  Falls,  Wesleyville,  Edinborough  Mission, 
M'Kean,  Albion,  and  Springfield.  This  last  appoint- 
ment he  held  in  1862.  The  next  year  he  became  su- 
perannuated, and  continued  in  that  relation  until  his 
death,  April  13, 1869.  He  was  of  a  nervous  tempera- 
ment, and  his  burning  zeal  led  him  often  to  exert  him- 
self beyond  his  strength.  His  preaching  was  with 
pow^er,  and  at  times  his  exhortations  were  overwhelm- 
ing.    See  JI/'jn«<«()/'^BnKa/Co»>/fr«iof*,  1869. 

Prostitute,  (a)  female,  in  Hebrew  n:i'T,  n"iT, 
nj-irj,  na'ip  (on  the  last  see  Gesen.  Thes.  iii,  1197') ; 
(b)  male,  in  Hebrew  Vi'lJ).  While  all  sexual  inter- 
course between  others  than  married  persons  was  for- 
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bid  Jen  by  the  Mosaic  law,  especial  proliibitioii  was  laid 
upon  IsracUtish  women  from  hiring  themselves  as  pros- 
titutes (Lev.  xix,  29;  comp.  xxi,  9);  and,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Phceoicians,  they  were  forbidden  to 
abandon  themselves  to  the  use  of  men  (Deut.  xxiii,  17). 
The  "hire  of  a  whore"  (njIT  *)3PS;  comp.  also  Ezek. 
xvi,  33,  and  RosenmtUler,  ad  he.")  must  not  be  accepted 
by  the  priests  as  the  subject  of  a  vow,  or  a  gift  of  devo- 
tion in  the  Temple  (Deut.  xxiii,  18);  this  hire,  consist- 
ing in  a  piece  of  money  or  a  kid  (tJen.  xxxviii,  17),  if 
presented  at  the  Temple  for  a  sacritice,  and  received  as 
among  other  ancient  nations,  would  have  seemed  to  al- 
low prostitution  (comp.  Mishna,  Tet-umoth,  vi,  2 ;  Mo- 
vers, Phonic,  i,  680).  In  Paphos,  a  kid  was  offered  to 
the  goddess  of  love  (Tacitus,  //ul.  ii,  3),  The  Hctosne 
used  to  bring  to  Aphrodite  Pandemos  the  sacrifice  of  a 
goat  (Lucian,  Dial.  Mei-et.  vii,  1 ).  The  trade  of  pros- 
titution was  sometimes  very  profitable  among  the  an- 
cients (Herod,  i,  93),  In  spite  of  all  prohibitions,  there 
were  always  public  prostitutes  among  the  Hebrews — 
who,  probably,  as  among  the  Arabs  and  Persians,  prac- 
ticed dancing  and  music  (Baruch  vi,  8,  43 ;  Wisd.  ix, 
4 ;  1  Kings  iii,  16 ;  Prov.  vi,  26  sq. ;  vii,  10  sq.,  23, 
27 ;  Amos  ii,  7 ;  vii,  17 ;  Hosea  i,  2),  and  may  have 
been  in  part  foreigners  (Movers,  Phonic,  i,  53),  as  Phoe- 
nicians and  Syrians  (Judg.  xvi,  1).  Syrian  harlots 
travelled  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  were 
called  A  mbubaja  (Sueton.  Nero,  27 ;  Horace,  Sat.  i,  2, 
I),  because  they  were  sometimes  skilled  in  playing  on 
the  harp  (see  Heindorf,  on  Horace,  1.  c;  comp.  Apu- 
leieiis,  iletam.  viii,  p.  182,  ed.  Bip.).  But  the  Hebrew 
name  n^^33  perhaps  means,  not  a  stranger,  but  tlie 
ttrange  women,  like  n^lj ;  hence,  aduUeress. 

The  harlots  walked  in  public,  adorned  and  veiled 
(Gen.  xxxviii,  14;  Petron.  Satyr,  xvi;  but  see  Pococke, 
Ea»t,  i,  76),  or  seated  themselves  by  the  wayside,  and, 
with  seductive  gestures,  strove  to  lead  aside  travelleis 
(Gen.  xxxviii,  14;  Baruch  vi,  43;  comp.  Dougtiei 
Anakd.  i,  p.  42  sq.).  We  may  well  suppose  that  the 
harlots  could  be  iu  some  way  recognised  in  dress,  gait, 
etc.,  even  when  they  put  on  a  show  of  modest  behavior 
(comp.  Hartmann,  Hebr.  ii,  495  sq.).  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  veiling  ever  distinguished  the  harlots  from 
chaste  women.  SeeVeiu  (Comp.  Buckingham,  J/esop. 
p.  55.)  In  the  brothels  the  girls  bore  peculiar  names 
which  had  become  by  some  chance  attached  to  them 
(Senec.  Controv.  i,  2,  p.  84,  ed.  Bip.).  Some  would  inter- 
pret in  allusion  to  this  the  words  in  Rev.  xvii,  5,  but 
see  Ewald,  adloc  At  the  time  of  the  division  of  the 
Hebrew  kingdom,  whoredom  was  practiced,  especially 
among  the  ten  tribes,  under  the  Syrian  influences  then 
pouring  in  (comp.  Numbk  xxv,  1  sq.),  often  even  in  ser- 
vice of  the  gods,  especially  of  Astarte  (Hosea  iv,  14 ;  1 
Kings  xiv,  24;  xv,  12;  xxii,  47;  2  Kings  xxiii,  7; 
comp.  Baruch  vi,  43 ;  Herod,  i,  199 ;  Justin,  xviii,  6 ; 
Strabo,  viii,  378;  xii,  559;  VaL  Max.  ii,  6,  15;  Augus- 
tine, Cio.  Dei.  iv,  10 ;  Hey ne,  i«  Commental.  Soc.  Gutting. 
xvi,  and  see  Gesen.  on  Isa.  ii,  339  sq.).  The  law  did  not 
establish  municipal  and  police  penalties  against  noto- 
rious harlots,  and  the  toleration  of  those  from  abroad 
(which  certainly  was  not  the  design  of  the  law-giver, 
though  it  is  easily  explicable  among  an  Oriental  people 
when  [Kilygamy  was  allowed)  seems  to  have  been  un- 
conditional (see  Potter,  Oreek  Aniig.  i,  354;  Wachs- 
muth,  IhUen.  Allerlh.  II,  ii,  48) Winer.  The  exist- 
ence of  companies  of  prostitutes  in  the  sacred  groves 
and  high-places  of  the  ancient  Jews  may  serve  to  ac- 
count for  the  rendering  which  the  Sept.  gives  to  the 
expression  "high-pUices"  in  Ezek.  xvi,  39,  by  a  t«rm 
which  in  Greek  denotes  a  place  of  indecent  resort.  The 
SutiolA  benoth,  literally  "tabernacles  of  daughters," 
which  the  men  of  Babylon  are  mentioned  in  2  Kings 
xvii,  30  as  having  made,  are  probably  places  of  the 
same  kind,  being  haunts  of  wickedness.  According  to 
Josephus  {Ant.  iv,  8,  23),  all  intercourse  with  a  prosti- 
tute was  illegal,  which  is  natural,  since  even  the  sons 


of  public  harlots  could  never  attain  citizen's  rigbb 
among  the  Jews  (Deut.  xxiii,  2),  and  had  no  dsim  to 
share  in  their  father's  inheritance  (comp.  Judg.  xi,  1) 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  at  the  time  of  tht 
appearance  of  Christianity,  prostitution  had  becooe  t 
great  public  evil.  The  cause  of  this  Uy  by  no  mean 
alone  in  the  excessive  worship  of  certain  diriniiies 
(Wisd.  xiv,  26  sq.),  but  in  the  frivolity  of  the  timesuid 
the  general  decay  of  morals.  In  Rome  hariots  were  le- 
gally tolerated  (Zimmenn.  Rom.  Rechltalterlh.  I,  ii,  4i<9; 
comp.  Schottgen,  llor.  Uebr.  i,  468  »q.).  The  laxer  the 
principles  of  men  iu  general  were  on  this  subject  in  iu 
various  forms,  and  the  more  boldly  they  avowed  ii 
(comp.  Terence,  Adtlph.  i,  2,  21  sq. ;  Kunack.  iii,  6, 3a 
sq.),  the  more  vigorously  were  the  apostles  compelled 
to  oppose  unchastity  where  it  had  entered  the  Christiai 
Church  (1  Cor.  v,  1  sq. ;  2  Cor.  xii,  21 ;  1  Thes8.iv,3;  1 
Tim.  i,  10).  The  apostolic  decree  in  Acts  xv,  30,  H 
(comp.  xxi,  25),  which  has  often  been  denounced  as  not 
genuine  (Deyling,  Obterr.  ii,  469  sq. ;  Kuiniil,  Cotmal. 
p.  521  sq.),  was  sufficiently  called  for  by  the  chincta 
of  the  times  (comp.  Tholuck,  in  Neander's  DeiihciTj,i, 
143  sq.).  The  practice  of  prostitution  was  then  pien- 
lent,  loo,  among  the  Jews,  especially  the  higher  claaees 
(Rom.  ii,  22;  John  riii,  7;  see  in  general  Hicbadis, 

JUot.  RechI,  V,  281  sq.) Winer.    Among  the  Bomm 

the  abominable  practice  of  combining  immorality  viih 
the  worship  of  the  gods  appears  to  have  oontinned 
down  to  the  days  of  Constantine,  as  is  evident  from  i 
passage  in  his  life,  written  by  Eusebius,  where  he  men- 
tions it  in  connection  with  the  temple  of  VeniB  tl 
Apheca  on  Mount  Libanua.  Sacred  (ooslitution  fvnns 
a  part  in  the  religious  rites  of  heathen  nations  bolb  in 
ancient  and  modem  timea.  Among  the  PboeoitisiB. 
Babylonians,  and  other  Eastern  nations,  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  erect  adjoining  the  temples  of  their  gods  «» 
dcncrs  for  courtesans,  who  were  supposed  to  be  pleasiiu: 
to  the  deities,  Strabo  says  that  no  fewer  than  1000  of 
these  abandoned  females  were  attached  to  the  temple 
of  Aphrodite  in  Corinth,  and  were  considered  as  aa  in- 
dispensable part  of  the  retinue  of  the  goddess.  Amonf; 
the  HindOs  we  have  the  Linga  worship  (q.v.).  Se< 
also  Adultebt;  Eornicatioi)  ;  HarijOt;  Sononrc 

Prostration.    See  ATTiruDR. 

Prostration  in  Piuyer.    See  Posttre. 

Protagfiras  (Uputrayipac),  the  first  of  that  d«» 
of  Greek  philosophers  who  took  the  name  of  StfUiO 
(q.  v.),  flourished  near  the  opening  of  the  &tb  centair 
B.C.  He  was  a  native  of  Abdera,  according  to  tbt 
concurrent  testimony  of  Plato  and  several  other  rriurs 
(Protag.  p.  309,  c;  De  Rep.  x,  p.  606,  c;  HendiiH 
Pont,  ap.  Diog.  Laert.  ix,  55 ;  Cicero,  De  S'aL  Dear-  i, 
23,  etc.).  There  aeems  to  be  no  gronnd  for  the  itcinr 
that  he  was  in  early  life  employed  in  manual  Ub(ff,nor 
for  the  supposition  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Democriins, 
with  whom  in  point  of  doctrine  he  had  absolutely  nmli- 
ing  in  common.  Protagoras  must  have  been  older  this 
Democritus,  as  it  is  certain  that  Protagoras  was  olkf 
than  Socrates,  who  was  bom  B.C.  468  (PUto,  /Votoy.  p. 
817,  c;  314,  b;  861,  e;  comp.  Diog.  Laert.  ii,  4i,  hi\ 
and  died  before  him  at  the  age  of  nearly  seventy  (PlatA 
Meno,  p.  91,  e;  comp.  Thetet.  p.  17l,"d;  I64,'e;  f»- 
Ihyd.  p.  286,  c),  after  he  had  practiced  the  sopbistit 
art  fur  forty  years  in  various  Greek  cities,  espccislly 
at  Athens.  Frei  places  the  death  of  Protagoras  in  KC 
411,  assuming  that  Pythodoms  accused  him  of  teaching 
atheism  during  the  government  of  the  Four  Hundred 
(Quatl.  Protag.  p.  64),  and  accordingly  assigns  aboat 
B.C.  480  as  the  date  of  his  birth. 

That  Protagoras  had  already  acquired  fame  dnrin; 
his  residence  in  Abdera  cannot  be  inferred  from  tb« 
doubtful  statement  that  he  was  termed  by  the  Abderiw 
Xiiyoc,  and  by  Democritus  ^xXoao^a  or  aa^a  (JESaa. 
Var.  Hitt.  iv,  20 ;  comp.  Suid.  s.  w.  Uponvy.  ^tf''?' 
etc  Phavorinus,  in  Diog.  Laert.  ix,  60,  gives  lo  Pro- 
tagoras the  designation  of  ao^a).    He  was  the  &« 
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irho  called  himself  a  sophist  and  taught  fur  pay  (Plato, 
Pnlaff.  p.  349,  a ;  Diog.  Laert.  ix,  52).  He  niiut  hare 
come  to  Athens  before  B.C.  44fi,  since,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Heraclides  Ponticus  (Diog.  Laert.  ix,  50), 
he  gave  laws  to  the  Thurians,  or,  what  is  more  proba- 
ble, adapted  for  the  use  of  the  new  colonists,  who  left 
Athens  for  the  first  time  in  that  year,  the  laws  which 
had  been  drawn  up  at  an  earlier  period  by  Cbarondas 
for  the  ose  of  the  Chalcidic  colonies  (for,  according  to 
Died,  xii,  II,  3  and  others,  these  laws  were  in  force  at 
Tharii  likewise).  Whether  he  himself  removed  to 
Thurii,  we  do  not  learn,  but  at  the  time  of  the  plagne 
we  find  him  again  in  Athens,  as  he  could  scarcely  have 
mentioned  the  strength  of  mind  displayed  by  Pericles  at 
the  death  of  his  sons  in  the  way  he  does  (in  a  fragment 
still  extant,  Plutarch,  De  ConioL  ad  ApoU.  c  xxxiii, 
p.  118,  d)  bad  he  not  been  an  eye-witness.  He  had 
aim,  as  it  appears,  returned  to  Athens,  after  a  long  ab- 
tence  (Plato,  t'rotag.  p.  801,  c),  at  a  time  when  the 
sous  of  Pericles  were  still  alive  (ibid.  p.  314,  e;  8*29,  a). 
A  somewhat  intimate  relation  between  Protagoras  and 
Pericles  is  intimated  also  elsewhere  (Plut.  Pericla,  c. 
ixxvi,  p.  172,  a).  His  aciivit.v,  however,  was  by  no 
means  restricted  to  Athens.  He  had  spent  some  time 
ill  Sicily,  and  acquired  fame  there  (PUto,  Hipp.  Maj.  p. 
282,  d),  and  brought  with  him  to  .Athens  many  admir- 
en  oat  of  other  tireek  cities  through  which  he  had 
passed  (Plato,  Prolag.  p.  315,  a).  lie  was  accused  of 
•theism  by  one  of  his  scholars,  and  was  consequently 
impeached  for  what  he  had  written  in  his  book  On  the 
Godi,  which  began  with  the  statement, "  Respecting  the 
gods,  I  am  unable  to  know  whether  they  exist  or  do  not 
exist"  (Diog.  Laert.  ix,  51,  etc.).  The  impeachment 
was  followed  by  his  banishment  (ibid,  ix,  52;  Cicero, 
De  yat.  Dear,  i,  23 ;  Euseb.  Prop.  Etang.  xjv,  19,  etc), 
or,  as  others  affirm,  only  by  the  burning  of  his  book 
(Philost.  V't^.  Soph.  \.  c. ;  Josephus,  C.  Apion.  ii,  37 ; 
Sext.  Erop.  A  dv.  Math,  ix,  56 ;  Cicero,  Diog.  Latrt.  II. 
ec).  Ueberweg  says  that  it  would  seem  Protagoras 
left  for  Sicilv  after  his  condemnation  and  was  lust  at  sea 
(ffirt.o/PAao».  i,74). 

Wrilingt, — From  the  list  of  the  writings  ofProtagoras, 
which  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix,  55)  doubtless  borrowed 
from  one  of  bis  Alexandrine  authorities  (he  describes 
them  as  still  extant,  iirn  ra  auiZiixtva  avrov  /3i/3Xi'a 
Taiira :  comp.  Welcker's  account  of  Prodicus,  in  his 
Kleiite  Schrijieii,  ii,  447, 4Go),  and  which  he  gives  prob- 
ably with  his  accustomed  negligence,  one  may  see  that 
they  comprised  very  different  subjects:  tt/iict  (Jltpi 
iptriv  and  titpi  tSv  oiiK  op^SiS  rote  av^poiTois  irpaa- 
n/tiimv,  Tltpl  ^iXon^ioc) ;  politict  (Ilepl  n-oXirciac, 
Jltpi  rqc  »v  opxS  naTaardinus '•  comp.  Frei,  p.  182, 
etc.);  rhfioric  ('A vrtXoyuiv  <5i;o,  T'xvt)  IpurrucHv),  and 
other  Sdbjecls  of  different  kinds  {UpoaraicTUCi't,  Hepi 
littijIpaTun',  Ilepi  iroXijc,  Jltpi  Tuiv  iv  A'ilov).  The 
works  which,  in  all  probability,  were  the  most  impor- 
tant of  those  which  I^tagoras  composed — Truth  ('AX^- 
iaa),  and  On  the  Godt  (Hepi  Bciui')— are  omitted  in 
that  list,  although  in  another  passage  (ix,  51)  Diogenes 
Laertius  refers  to  them.  The  first  contained  the  the- 
ory refuted  by  Plato  in  the  Thealetut  (p.  161,  c;  162, 
a;  166,  c;  170,  e),  and  was  probably  identical  with  the 
work  on  the  Existent  ( Ilepi  row  oitoc  ),  attributed 
to  Protagoras  by  Porphyry  (in  Euseb.  Pr(rp.  Ecang. 
X,  3,  p.  468,  Tiger).  This  work  was  directed  against 
the  Katies  (Upbt  Toit  fv  rA  ov  Xi'yovrnc),  and  was 
still  extant  in  the  time  of  Porphyry,  who  describes 
the  argnmentation  of  the  book  as  similar  to  that  of  Plato, 
though  without  adding  any  more  exact  statements. 

Doctrines. — With  the  peculiar  philosophical  opinions 
OfProtagoras  we  obtain  the  most  complete  acquaintance 
from  the  Theatetut  of  Plato,  which  was  designed  to  re- 
fnte  it,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  quotations  in  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  mnch  more  scanty  notices  of  Scxtus 
Empiricoa  and  others.  The  sophist  started  from  the 
fondamental  presupposition  of  Heraclitns  that  everr- 
thing  is  motion,  and  nothing  besides  or  beyond  it,  and 


that  out  of  it  everything  comes  into  existence;  that 
nothing  at  any  time  exiais,  but  that  everything  is  per- 
petually becoming  (Plato,  Theat.  p.  16(^  152:  Sextus 
Empiricus  inaccurately  attributes  to  him  matter  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  flux,  CXij  pcv<rrii,  Pyrrhon.  Hyp.  i, 
217,  218),  He  then  distinguished  two  principal  kinds 
of  the  infinitely  manifold  motions,  an  active  and  a  pas- 
sive ;  but  premised  that  the  motion  which  in  one  con- 
currence manifested  itself  actively  will  in  another  ap- 
pear as  passive,  so  that  the  difference  is,  as  it  were,  a 
fluctuating,  not  a  permanent  one  (Theoet.  p.  156,  157). 
From  the  concurrence  of  two  such  motions  arise  sensa- 
tion or  perception,  and  that  which  is  felt  or  perceived, 
according  to  the  different  velocity  of  the  motion ;  and 
that  in  such  a  way  that  where  there  is  homogeneity  in 
what  thus  meets,  as  between  seeing  and  color,  hearing 
and  sound  <jbid.  p.  156),  the  dcfiniteness  of  the  color  and 
the  seeing,  of  the  perception  and  that  which  is  per- 
ceived, is  produced  by  the  concurrence  of  corresponding 
motions  (tWrf.  166,  d;  comp.  1.59,  c).  Consequently,  we 
can  never  speak  of  Being  and  Becoming  in  themselves, 
but  only  for  something  (rtvi),  or  of  something  (rivoc), 
or  to  something  (n'pdf  r<,  p.  160,  b;  156,  c;  152,  d; 
Arist.  Uetaph.  ix,  8;  Sext.  Emp.  Hyp.  i,  216,  218). 
Therefore  there  w  or  exists  for  each  only  that  of 
which  he  has  a  sensation,  and  only  that  which  he  per- 
ceives is  true  for  him  {Thtal.  p.  152,  a;  comp.  Cratyl. 
p.  886;  Aristocles,  in  Eiueb.  Prap.  Evang.  xiv,  20; 
Cicero,  A  cad.  ii,  46 ;  Sext.  Emp.  L  c.  and  A  dr.  Math. 
vii,  63,  369, 388,  etc.);  so  that  as  sensation,  like  its  ob- 
jects, is  engaged  in  a  perpetual  change  of  motion  (Theat. 
p.  152,  b;  Sext.  Emp.  J/yp.  i,  p.  217,  fol.),  opposite  as- 
sertions might  exist,  according  to  the  difference  of  the 
perception  respecting  each  several  object  (krist.  Afetaph. 
iv,  5 ;  Diog.  Laert.  ix,  5;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v,  674,  a ; 
Senec.  Epitl,  88).  The  conclusions  hitherto  discussed, 
which  be  drew  from  the  Heraclitean  doctrine  of  eter- 
nal becoming,  Protagoras  summed  up  in  the  well-known 
proposition :  The  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things ;  of 
the  existent,  that  they  exist ;  of  the  non-existent,  that 
they  do  not  exist  (Theat  p.  162,  a;  160,  d;  Cratyl  p, 
385,  e;  Arist,  Uetaph.  x,  1;  xi,  6;  Sext.  Emp.  Adr. 
Math,  vii,  60 ;  Pyrrhon.  Hyp.  i,  216 ;  Aristocles, »»  Euteb. 
Prap.  Evang.  xiv,  20 ;  Diog.  Laert.  ix,  51) ;  and  under- 
stood by  the  man,  the  perceiving  or  sensation-receiving 
subject.  He  was  compelled,  therefore,  likewise  to  ad- 
mit that  confutation  was  impossible,  since  every  affir- 
mation, if  resting  upon  sensation  or  perception,  is  equal- 
ly justifiable  (Plato,  Eulhyd.  p.  185,  d,  etc. ;  Isocr.  He- 
lena Enc.  p.  231,  Bekk.;  Diog.  Laert.  ix,  58);  but,  not- 
withstanding the  equal  truth  and  justifiableness  of  op- 
posite affirmations,  he  endeavored  to  establish  a  distinc- 
tion of  better  and  worse,  referring  them  to  the  better  or 
worse  condition  of  the  percipient  subject,  and  promised 
to  give  directions  for  improving  this  condition,  i.  e.  for 
attaining  to  higher  activity  (Theat.  p.  167 ;  comp.  Sext, 
Emp.  Hyp.  i,  218),  Already,  before  Plato  and  Aristotle 
(Metaph.  iv,  4;  comp.  the  previously  quoted  passages), 
Democritus  bad  applied  himself  to  the  confutation  of 
this  sensualism  of  Protagoras,  which  annihilated  exist- 
lence,  knowledge,  and  all  understanding  (Plutarch,  A  dv. 
Coht.  p.  1109,  a;  Sext,  Emp.  Adr.  Math,  vii,  389). 

It  is  not  every  pleasure,  but  only  pleasure  in  the 
beautiful,  to  which  Protagoras,  in  the  dialogue  which 
bears  his  name  (p,  851,  b),  allows  moral  worth ;  and  he 
refers  virtue  to  a  certain  sense  of  shame  (alius)  im- 
planted in  roan  by  nature,  and  a  certain  conscious  feel- 
ing of  justice  (Jim)),  which  are  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  bonds  of  connection  in  private  and  political 
life  (Urid.  p,  322,  c,  etc.) ;  and,  accordingly,  explains 
how  they  are  developed  by  means  of  education,  instruc- 
tion, and  laws  (p,  825,  c,  etc. ;  comp.  840,  c).  He  is 
not  able,  however,  to  define  more  exactly  the  difference 
between  the  beautiful  and  the  pleasant,  and  at  last 
again  contents  himself  with  affirming  that  pleasure  or 
enjoyment  is  the  proper  aim  of  the  good  (p.  364,  etc.). 
In  just  as  confused  a  manner  does  he  express  himself 
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with  respect  to  the  virtues,  of  which  he  admits  five 
(holiness,  offiunjc— and  four  others),  and  with  regard  to 
which  he  maintains  that  they  arc  distinguished  from 
each  other  in  the  same  way  as  the  parts  of  the  counte- 
nance (ibid.  p.  349,  b ;  329,  c,  etc).  As  in  these  ethical 
opinions  of  Protagoras  we  see  a  want  of  scientific  per- 
ception, so  do  we  perceive  in  his  conception  of  the  He- 
raclitean  doctrine  of  the  eternal  flow  of  all  things,  and 
the  way  in  which  he  carries  it  out,  a  sophistical  en- 
deavor to  establish,  freed  from  the  fetters  of  science, 
his  subjective  notions,  setting  aside  the  Heraclitean  as- 
sumption of  a  higher  cognition  and  a  community  of  ra- 
tional activity  (Ccvu;  Xiiyoc)  by  means  of  rhetorical 
art.  That  he  was  roaster  of  this  in  a  high  degree,  the 
testimonies  of  the  ancients  leave  indubitable.  His  en- 
deavors, moreover,  were  mainly  directed  to  the  com- 
munication of  this  art  by  means  of  instruction  (Plato, 
I'rotag.  p,  312,  c),  to  render  men  capable  of  acting  and 
■peaking  with  readiness  in  domestic  and  political  aJBTairs 
(ibid.  p.  318,  e).  Ue  would  teach  how  to  make  the 
weaker  cause  the  stronger  (tov  ftrrii)  Xo/ov  KpiirTw 
irottiv,  Aristot.  S/iet.  ii,  24 ;  A.  Gellius,  iV.  yt .  v,  3 ;  £u- 
doxus,  in  S(eph.  Byz,  a,  v,  'Afiiiipa :  comp.  Aristopb. 
A'eii.  113,  etc.,  245,  etc,  873, 874,  879,  etc.).  By  way 
of  practice  in  the  art  he  was  accustomed  to  make  his 
pupils  discuss  theses  (communes  loci)  on  opposite  sides 
(antinoipically)  (Diog.  Laert.  ix,  62,  etc;  comp.  Suid. 
a,  v. ;  Uionys.  of  Ilalic,  Isocr.,  Tiroon,  in  Diog.  Laert. 
ix,  62 ;  Sext.  Em  p.  .4  dv.  .Vath.  ix,  57 ;  Cicero,  Bitil.  12) ; 
an  exercise  which  is  also  recommended  by  Cicero  (A  d 
AU.  ix,  4),  and  Quintilian  (x,  6,  §  10).  *The  method 
of  doing  so  was  probably  unfolded  in  his  Art  of  Di»pute 
(rixvJi  ipivTiKiiv;  see  above).  But  he  also  directed  his 
attention  to  language,  endeavored  to  explain  difficult 
passages  in  the  poets,  though  not  always  with  the  best 
success  (Plato,  Protag.  p.  388,  c,  etc. ;  comp.  respecting 
his  and  the  opposed  Platonic  exposition  of  the  well- 
known  lines  of  Simonides,  Frei,  p.  122,  etc.).  See  Plato, 
tlipp.  Maj.  p.  282,  c;  Mem,  p.  9J,  d;  Theat.  p.  161, 
a;  179,  a;  Quintilian,  iii,  1,  §  10;  Diogenes  Laertius, 
ix,  52,  50,  etc. ;  Zellcr,  I'hilot,  dor  Griechen,  i,  244  sq. ; 
Fisher,  Beginniiigt  of  Chriitianity,  p.  117;  Butler,  //t»<. 
of  Anciait  Philoi,  (see  Index  in  voL  ii);  Smith,  Diet, 
of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  and  AfythoL  s.  v.,  which  we  have 
principally  used ;  Ueberweg,  Ilitt,  of  Philot,  i,  73  sq. ; 
Ueist,  De  Prolagora  Sophista  (Giessen,  1827) ;  Sprengel, 
in  his  'ILvvayuiyri  n\viiv  (Stuttg.  1828),  p.  153  sq.; 
Ilerbst,  Pratagora*  in  "  Philos.-hist.  Studien"  (Hamb. 
1832),  p.  88  sq.;  Krische,  Fortchungen,  i,  130  sq.;  Frei, 
Quoitionet  Protagorta  (Bonn,  1845) ;  Weber,  Qua$t, 
Prol.  (Marb,  1850);  Beniays,  in  Jihrin.  Mut.f.  PhiL 
1850  (vii),  p.  464  sq. ;  Vitringa,  De  Prol.  ViUi  et  Phil. 
(Gron.  1853);  Giote,  Plato  (Lond.  1865,3  vols.);  and 
his  //m<.  of  Greece,  ch.  Ixvii ;  Mallet,  Eludes  Philoto- 
phiquet,  vol.  ii ;  and  the  literature  under  Sophist*,  es- 
pecially Schanz,  Vorsokratische  Phitosophie  (Giitting. 
1867), 

Protals  and  Oervals,  Sts.,  flourished  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  sera,  and  were  martyred  at  Milan 
towards  the  year  68.  These  two  brothers  were  sons  of 
.St.  Vital  and  St.  Valeria,  and  their  martyrdom  appears 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 
Nero.  Their  memory  was  forgotten,  until  a  vision  re- 
vealed the  place  of  their  sepulture  to  St.  Ambrose,  when 
about  to  dedicate  the  Cathedral  of  Milan.  The  two 
martyrs  were  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.Nabor  and  St. 
Fcli.\,  and  upon  the  representations  Of  St.  Ambrose  their 
coffins  were  discovered.  Their  names  were  plainly  in- 
scribed upon  them,  as  St.  Ambrose  announced  only  what 
he  had  learned  by  revelation.  The  bones  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Basilica,  and  legends  report  many  miracles 
done  by  them  during  their  transfer,  which  from  the  6th 
century  was  celebrated  at  Milan  and  in  the  African 
Church.  The  worship  of  these  two  saints  spread  rapid- 
ly, and  in  the  6th  century  a  church  was  built  and  dedi- 
cated to  them  at  Paris.  This  church  has  been  several 
times  restored,  and  exists  yet  in  that  city.    The  feast 


of  St.  Gervais  and  of  St.  Protais  is  celebiatcd  on  ti* 
19th  of  June. — Hoefer,  A  our.  Biog.  GMwrajr,  n  v.  !i« 
Bollandus,  A  eta  Sanctorum,  Jun. ;  Tillemont,  Jfiaoirfl 
Jicdesiastiquu ;  Baillet,  Via  da  Saint*,  19  Juio.  Sa 
Gebvaisk. 

Protasof,  Ambbose,  a  Russian  prdate,  diAiik- 
guished  by  a  talent  of  oratory  unusual  in  the  Kniaa 
Church,  was  bom  in  1769  at  Moscow.  Ue  beome  t 
monastic  at  twenty-fire,  and  was  made  archimtixlrili 
of  a  monastery  near  St.  Petersburg ;  subsequently  mlC 
of  the  seminary  of  that  capital,  and  in  1804  was  ekntgt 
to  the  episcopal  see  of  Seula,  from  whence  he  waitras^ 
ferred  in  18U7  to  Kazan  and  Smiisk.  Ue  died  in  \>St 
in  Tver.  His  sermons  evince  a  tolerant  spirit  Son 
have  been  published  in  Le  Messagrr  de  tEvtipr,  otbol 
in  Le  Fits  de  la  Patrie,  but  have  never  been  coUettd 
in  separate  form. — Hoefer,  A'oitr.  Biog.  CoKmlr,  ii 
See  Otto,  Hist,  of  Russian  Literature,  s.  v. 

Protection  of  tlie  Church,  a  sort  of  liglit  d 
as^'lum  within  or  near  sacred  precincts,  which  previiM 
in  1064  in  England  from  Advent  to  the  octave  of  Epipb- 
any,  from  Septnagesiroa  to  the  octave  of  Eisttr,  fir* 
Ascension  to  the  octave  of  Pentecost,  in  Embw  »efk^ 
throughout  Sunday,  on  the  vigils  and  feasts  of  ipcslki 
and  saints  which  were  bidden  on  the  previous  Smdjy, 
All-Saints',  the  dedication-day  of  >  church,  in  goin^  is 
synods,  chapters,  on  pilgrimage,  to  a  consecration,  or  l/ 
church. — Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchaologg,  s.  v. 

ProtectSres  CardinIles.  Every  Boman  Calli- 
olic  state  of  first  rank  enjoys  the  right  of  beiog  repre- 
sented in  the  College  of  Cardinals  at  Rome  by  one  c* 
several  members  who  have  been  exalted  to  that  lii,:l> 
dignity  as  natives  or  naturalized  citizens  of  that  suit. 
At  the  time  of  the  universal  domination  of  the  pcpei 
when  the  Roman  see  was  mixed  in  all  the  polilicslciu- 
cems  of  the  Kuropean  states,  and  before  the  pcnninni 
ofiice  of  the  nuncio  had  become  the  regular  chtoDcl  A 
communication  between  Rome  and  the  Calholic  mUrs, 
the  cardinals  were  the  natural  reprcsentati»-es  of  the 
ecclesiastical  and  political  interests  of  their  rtspccti" 
countries,  and  their  position  was,  of  course,  one  ttcw- 
siderable  importance.  But  even  in  recent  times  their 
influence  has  not  entirely  vanished ;  for  as  tbey  an 
supposed  to  be  best  acquainted  with  the  institoliuiiK 
manners,  customs,  and  language  of  the  nations  thc;'^T- 
resent,  and  therefore  more  capable  of  giving  the  ncccr 
sary  information  about  the  ecclesiastical  siltuliue  ot 
those  nations,  they  are  still,  in  the  different  congrrgi- 
tions  of  which  they  are  members,  intrusted  with  the  it- 
vision  of  all  accounts  and  reports  on  the  religious  sbin 
of  their  provinces,  but  especially  of  the  references  sta" 
the  worthiness  of  the  elected  or  nominated  archbi>t>iip> 
and  bishops.  Hence  their  name  protedores  mlio'iB. 
With  these  must  not  be  confounded  the  cItriniiatuMy. 
or  prelates,  who  occupy  in  the  College  of  Cardimls  tte 
situation  of  secretaries,  and  must  be  altemstcly  ftax^ 
Spaniards,  Germans;  nor  the  cro>cn-cardiiialt,i.t.O^ 
archbishops  and  bishops  who  are  proposed  for  the  cit- 
dinalate  by  the  ruler  of  their  countrj-,  nominated  by  the 
pope,  and  who  received  the  red  barct  from  the  b«iid<if 
their  Catholic  8o\-ereign,  but  must  go  to  Rome  to  leoeitt 
the  red  hat  out  of  the  pope's  own  hands.  The  eariiad- 
protectors  reside  in  their  metropolitanate,  but  hsvt  i 
right,  on  the  decease  of  the  pope,  to  give  their  vott  a 
the  election  of  his  successor,  and  arc  themselves  digiti 
to  the  papacy.  As  not  every  countrj-  has  one  of  iu  m- 
tives  in  the  College,  one  cardinal  frequently  unites  in  hi* 
hands  the  protectorate  of  several  countries.— Wetjei  o. 
Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  s.  v. 

Protarlus  (also  called  i?ertar«»— probably  hUnsne. 
but  euphonized  into  the  name  by  which  he  is  beoei 
known),  an  Eastern  prelate  of  some  note  becanx  be 
provoked  a  schism  which  continues  to  the  f*^ 
day  in  the  sects  known  as  the  Jaeobiles  (q.  v.)  sM 
Melchiles  (q.  v.).  He  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
6th  century,  and  suffered  martyrdom  for  the  Church.  B« 
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mi  been  made  a  priest  by  Cyn\,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
rho  was  well  acquaint^  with  his  virtues.  On  the 
letth  of  Cyril,  the  see  of  Alexandria  was  filled  by  Dioa- 
tma,  who,  knowing  the  reputaiion  of  Proterius,  did  all 
n  bis  power  to  gain  his  confidence  and  interest,  that  he 
night,  through  him,  accomplish  bis  designs.  But  Pro- 
eiius  was  not  to  be  corrupted;  the  welfare  of  the 
3hurch  was  next  his  heart,  and  no  worldly  preferment 
mild  bribe  him  to  forego  his  duty.  Diosconis,  being 
nndemned  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  for  having 
mbraced  the  errors  of  Eutyches,  was  deposed,  and  Pro- 
xrios  was  cboeen  to  fill  the  vacant  see,  and  approved 
by  the  emperor.  This  occasioned  a  dangerous  insurrec- 
iii>D,and  die  city  was  divided  into  two  factions.  Much 
niacbief  was  done  on  both  sides,  and  Proterius  was 
btooght  into  the  most  imminent  danger.  The  civil 
luthority  was  set  at  naught,  violence  was  resorted  to, 
>or  WIS  peace  restored  until  a  detachment  of  two  thou- 
iaitd  men  was  despatched  by  the  emperor  to  quell  the 
Mdition.  The  discontented  party,  however,  still  beheld 
PiDterios  with  an  eye  of  resentment;  the  attendance  of 
I  guard  became  necessary ;  and,  although  of  a  mild 
temper,  he  was  compelled  to  procure  the  banishment 
)f  several  from  the  city.  Upon  the  emperor  Marcian's 
lesth,  the  exiles  returned  to  Alexandria,  and  seemed 
tcsolred  to  be  levenged  for  what  they  had  suffered  in 
;he  last  reign.  Timothy,  the  head  of  the  conspirators 
igainst  him,  in  the  absence  of  Dionysius,  seized  on  the 
^t  Church,  and  was  nncaiionically  consecrated  to  the 
ce  by  two  bishops  of  bis  faction,  who  had  been  deposed 
or  heresy.  On  the  return  of  Dionysius,  the  incendiary 
rimothy  was  driven  from  the  city,  which  so  enraged 
he  Eutycbians  that  they  assaulted  the  house  of  Pro- 
erius,  who  fled  to  the  neighboring  church  and  took  ref- 
ige  in  the  baptistery,  thinking  that  the  holiness  of  the 
liice  and  of  the  season  (for  it  was  Good-Friday)  would 
mtect  him.  Bat  he  was  pursued  to  the  church,  treated 
nth  every  indignity,  murdered  in  cold  blomi,  and  his 
ndy  was  dragged  about  the  city,  torn  in  pieces,  bnnied, 
nd  the  ashes  scattered  in  the  sea.  Proterius  was  so 
lighiy  esteemed  that  his  writings  were  collected  at 
ince  and  recommended  as  profitable  for  study  to  the 
Jeigy.  His  memory  is  celebrated  on  Feb.  28 ;  possibly 
n  tiiat  day,  says  Neale,  because  his  name  was  then  re- 
tored  to  the  diptycha.  See  Keale,  Hist. »/  the  Eatl.  Ch. 
'Patriarchate  of  Alex.),  ii,  5-13;  Fox,  Book  of  Afar- 
jn,I).77.     (J.H.W.) 

Protestant  Church  of  Jerusalem.    See  Je- 

tCSALEM. 

Protestant  Confessions.    See  Co.nff.ssions. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  This  is  the 
egal  title  of  that  portion  of  the  Church  of  Christ  which 
us  its  tecal  habitation  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ta.  The  first  part  indicates  its  position  relatively  to 
he  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  protesting  against  the 
iirots  and  repudiating  the  claims  of  that  Church  to  su- 
iremacy  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship;  the  sec- 
nd  part  of  the  title  expresses  its  attitude  towards 
xher  Christian  bodies  who  have  rejected  episcopacy 
ID  the  ground  that  it  is  not  of  divine  origin,  and,  there- 
<>Te,  not  of  universal  and  permanent  obligation.  The 
liatory  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is  conse- 
inently  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  since,  on  the 
me  hind,  it  has  been  compelled  to  resist  the  Roman 
^tholics  and  their  progress,  and,  on  the  other,  has  been 
imxA  to  maintain  its  position  among  Protestants,  with- 
mt  being  able  to  form  any  union  or  engage  in  any  con- 
»t  of  action  with  them.  In  the  present  article  it  will 
K  the  writer's  aim  to  give  a  tolerably  full  account  of 
he  history  and  progress  of  this  Church,  together  with 
onie  supplementary  statements  and  remarks  in  regard 
»  its  peculiar  claims  and  adaptedness  for  the  great 
•otk  of  evangeliiing  our  country  and  helping  to  make 
^e  Gospel  known  throughout  the  dark  places  of  the 
»rtb  where  heathenism  prevails. 

!•  Awtorjr.— Here  a  natoral  division  suggests  itself 


at  once,  viz. :  (1.)  History  of  the  period  during  colonial 
times  to  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  This  pe- 
riod covets  rathor  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  and 
during  it  Church  people  looked  directly  to  the  mother 
country  for  ministerial  supply  and  religious  privileges 
in  general  (2.)  The  period  after  the  Revolution,  when 
efforts  were  successfully  made  to  obtain  the  episcopal  suc- 
cession from  England,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
was  duly  organized,  its  liturgy,  articles,  constitution,  etc., 
were  adopted,  and  its  bishops  and  clergy  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  were  brought  into  union  as  one 
body,  with  the  General  Convention  as  its  central  legis- 
lative power.  This  period  covers  the  years  1783  to 
about  1808.  (8.)  The  hitei  history  of  the  Church,  mark- 
ing its  growth,  increase  in  wealth  and  numbers,  educa- 
tional efforts,  missionary  labors,  and  the  like,  with  as 
full  and  accurate  statistics  as  can  be  obtained  of  its  pres- 
ent position  and  work. 

1.  Earfy  and  Colonial  Hitton/,— In  the  latter  part  of 
the  16th  century.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  left  England 
to  endeavor  to  form  a  settlement  in  America.  Among 
the  motives  avowed  as  influencing  him  were  "the 
honor  of  God,  compassion  of  poore  infidels  captivated 
by  the  devil  (it  seeming  probable  that  God  bath  re- 
served these  Gentiles  to  be  reduced  into  Christian 
civility  by  the  English  nation),  advancement  of  his 
honest  and  well-disposed  countrymen  willing  to  ac- 
company him  in  such  honorable  actions,  and  reliefe  of 
sundry  people  within  this  realme  distressed."  Though 
Gilbert  met  with  no  success  and  was  lost  at  sea,  oth- 
er efforts  were  made  by  his  half-brother,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  in  1584,  in  Carolina  and  Virginia.  These  too, 
though  in  the  main  unsuccessful,  were  not  wholly  with- 
out fruit.  In  1606  the  Virginia  Company  obtained  its 
charter,  and  in  1607  the  settlement  at  Jamestown  was 
begun.  Among  the  articles  and  order  of  the  charter  it 
was  expressly  required  that  "  the  presidents,  councils, 
and  ministers  should  provide  that  the  true  word  and 
service  of  God  be  preached,  planted,  and  nsed,  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  and  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England, 
not  only  in  the  said  colonies,  but  also  as  much  as  might 
be  among  the  savages  bordering  upon  them."  A  cler- 
gyman of  the  English  Church,  Rev.  R,  Hunt,  accom- 
panied the  expedition,  and  with  unwearied  zeal,  and 
with  piety  and  devotion  worthy  the  highest  praise, 
labored  in  his  vocation  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Other 
godly  men  followed,  especially  Rev.  A.  Whitaker,  who 
has  been  honored  with  the  title  "Apostle  of  ^^^ginia." 
Through  his  agency  the  Indian  maiden  Pocahontas 
was  converted  and  baptized,  and  proved  herself  of  great 
sen-ice  to  the  colony.  "As  the  first  colonists  of  Vir- 
ginia were  exclusively  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, the  legislature  of  the  colony  decreed  a  provision 
for  the  clergy,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of 
tobacco  and  sixteen  barrels  of  fiour  annually  for  each 
clergyman.  As  each  new  borough  was  formed,  it  was 
ordered  that  a  portion  of  glebe  land  should  be  set  apart 
for  the  use  of  the  incumbent.  Tithes  were  afterwards 
instituted.  Discipline  was  enforced  by  laws  which,  it 
most  be  admitted,  were  unjustifiably  severe ;  and  a  per- 
emptory enactment  was  passed  that  none  but  ministers 
episcopally  ordained  should  be  allowed  to  officiate  in 
the  colony"  (Hawkins).  Early  efforts  were  made  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  English  and  Indian  youth 
by  founding  a  college,  and  ten  thousand  acres  of  land 
were  set  apart,  and  large  sums  of  money  collected.  In 
1619,  when  Sir  Thomas  Yeardley  became  governor  of 
Virginia,  the  legislature  manifested  commendable  zeal 
in  the  same  direction.  The  officers  and  agents  of  the 
Company  were  urged  to  train  up  the  people  in  true  re- 
ligion and  virtue,  and  also  "  to  employ  their  utmost  care 
to  advance  all  things  appertaining  to  the  order  and  ad- 
ministration of  divine  service  according  to  the  form 
and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  carefully  avoid- 
ing all  factious  and  needless  novelties,  which  only  tend 
to  the  disturbance  of  peace  and  unity."  The  most  ear- 
nest desire  was  shown  to  convert  the  Indians  to  the 
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faith  of  Christ,  and  to  educate  them  in  accordance  with  > 
thia  faith.    Mr.  G.  Thorpe,  a  man  of  good  parts  and  ' 
breeding,  was  appointed  head  of  the  new  institution,  I 
and  it  was  confidently  hoped  and  expected  that  the  red 
men  would  ere  long  become  Christians  and  members  of  | 
a  civilized  community ;  but  a  rude  shock  was  given  to 
this  hope  by  tlie  Indians,  who,  hating  and  fearing  the 
intruders,  as  they  considered  the  whites  to  be,  resorted, 
in  1622,  to  a  bloody  massacre ;  this,  it  may  be  noted, 
would  have  been  complete  extermination,  had  not  a 
Christian  Indian  disclosed  the  plot  the  night  before, 
and  thus  prevented  its  entire  fullUroent.    The  deplor- 
able result  was,  the  imbittering  the  feelings  of  all  tow- 
ards the  Indians  and  a  fierce  war  of  retaliation ;  so  that,  : 
for  the  time,  the  college,  missionary  Ubors,  and  Chris- 
tian education  were  abandoned,    in  1625  Virginia  be-  ' 
came  a  royal  colony,  and  though  its  religious  concerns  ' 
were  not  so  zealously  looked  after  as  under  the  charter, ' 
yet  the  people  as  a  whole  remained  steadfast  in  their  , 
attachment  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  their  deter- ' 
mination  to  sustain  it  in  every  way  in  their  power.  | 
Virginia,  too,  where  many  cavaliers  sought  refuge,  was 
loyal  to  the  exiled  monarchy  when  Cromwell  came  into  ' 
power,  while  New  England,  on  the  other  hand,  sympa- 
thized heartily  with  the  "  lord  protector"  and  his  work. 
After  the  Kestoration,  in  1660,  the  colonial  legislature, 
under  Berkeley,  the  royal  governor,  gave  early  atten- 
tion to  the  repairs  and  building  of  churches,  the  canon- 
ical performance  of  the  liturg;^',  the  ministration  of 
God's  word,  the  baptizing  and  Chrislian  education  of 
the  yonng,  etc     It  is,  however,  sadly  true  that  religion 
had  greatly  declined  among  the  people;  violent  con- 
tests occurred  between  the  governors  and  the  assembly 
of  the  people;  the  ruling  party  was  intolerant;  popular 
discontent  increased;  and  rebellion  actually  broke  out. 
So  injurious  were  these  disturbances- and  the  wicked  i 
passions  to  which  they  gave  rise  that  almost  of  neces- 
sity piety  and  godly  life  and  conversation  declined; 
and  the  Church  became  weakened  to  such  an  extent 
that,  it  is  recorded,  out  of  fifty  parishes,  nearly  all  were 
destitute  of  glebe,  parsonage,  church,  and  minister,  and 
there  were  not  more  than  ten  in  holy  orders  left.    In 
]68d  Kev.  James  Blair  came  as  missionary  to  Virginia, ' 
Four  rears  later  he  was  appointed  commissary  of  the 
bishop  of  London,  a  position  of  great  responsibility  and 
trust,  especially  with  regard  to  discipline  of  both  clergy 
and  laity,     lie  also  held  a  seat  in  the  council,  and  con- 
tinued at  his  post  as  commissary  for  more  than  half  a 
centurj',  exercising  a  most  beneficial  influence  in  every 
way,  and  particularly  in  restoring  and  enlarging  the 
good  work  of  the  Church.     It  was  through  his  ener- 
getic efforts  and  well-directed  zeal  that  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary  was  chartered  in  1692.     Its  design 
was  "that  the  Church  in  Virginia  may  be  funiishe<l 
with  a  seminar}'  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel;  that  the 
youth  may  be  piously  educated  in  good  letters 'and 
manners;  and  that  the  Christian  faith  may  be  propa- 
gated among  the  Western  Indians,  to  the  glory  of  Al- 
mighty God."    Blair  became  president  of  this  the  sec- 
ond college  founded  in  America,  and  lived  to  a  verj- 
advanced  age.  | 

The  neighboring  colony  of  Maryland,  founded  in  ■ 
1633  by  lord  Baltimore,  a  Roman  Catholic,  with  some 
two  hiuidrcd  families  and  two  or  more  priests  of  that 
Church,  was  noted  for  freely  opening  its  doors  to  "  ev- 
ery person  professing  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ."  The 
colonial  assembly  in  1639  declared,  in  the  words  of 
Magna  Charta,  that  "  Holy  Church  within  this  prov- 
ince shall  have  all  her  rights  and  privileges."  Whether 
by  this  term  was  meant  the  Church  of  England  or  not, 
it  is  certain  that  the  influence  and  membership  of  that 
Church  were  largely  extended.  The  general  progress 
of  the  colony  was  so  successful  that  at  lord  Baltimore's 
death,  in  1676,  there  were  in  Marj'land  ten  counties  and 
about  sixteen  thousand  inhabitant^  the  largest  part  of 
whom  were  Proteslanta.  At  this  date  a  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  a  clergy- 


man named  Teo,  complaining  of  the  low  state  of  nwiaji 
in  the  colony,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  dergr  of  tir 
Church  of  England  bad  no  settled  incomes  like  tlxii 
brethren  in  Virginia,  and  that  consequently  tbar  |»- 
sition  was  neither  so  respectable  nor  so  well  calculattd 
to  effect  good  as  it  ought  to  be.  Efforts  were  made  to 
induce  the  proprietary  to  provide  mainteiiaince  for  tU 
Church ;  this,  however,  he  wholly  refused.  Sedilisu 
movements  thereupon  were  set  on  foot  against  him  » 
being  a  "  papist,"  and  it  was  malicionaly  nirooied  tb>t 
the  Roman  Catholics,  in  complicity  with  the  Intlina, 
were  purposing  to  massacre  the  Protesuma.  On  tin 
accession  of  William  of  Orange  in  1G88,  a  so-caCed 
"  I'rotestant  revolution"  took  |^ce,  and  for  three  ytan 
the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  insargnls. 
Lord  Baltimore  having  been  depri\-ed  of  hia  rights  as 
proprietary,  a  royal  governor  was  sent  into  Harylaul 
and  in  1692  the  Church  of  EngUnd  was  CEtablisbed  K 
law ;  the  province  was  divided  into  thirty  pariabcs,  acii 
tithes  were  imposed  for  support  of  the  clet]^  upon  ev- 
ery inhabitant,  no  matter  what  might  be  bis  rehgioc! 
opinions.  The  Roman  Catholics  and  Quakers  oppoted 
this  with  all  their  might,  and  with  more  or  leas  ^ih:- 
cess.  In  1696  new  laws  were  made,  which  still,  Ixnr- 
ever,  recognised  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  et- 
tablished  as  entitled  to  all  its  rights,  privileges,  ad 
freedom.  The  clergj',  feeling  the  need  of  aid  fron 
home,  begged  the  bishop  of  London  to  send  them  a 
commissary  at  least  (since  they  were  not  allowed  to 
have  a  l>ishop), "  to  redress  what  was  amiss  and  suj- 
ply  what  was  wanting  in  the  Church."  Dr.  Thomai 
Bray,  a  very  estimable  and  truly  godly  man,  was  tbt 
one  chosen  to  fill  this  important  position.  At  grot 
personal  sacrifice  he  accepted  it.  He  secured  as  nusT 
pious  and  devoted  clergymen  as  he  conM  to  go  wiiii 
him  to  America,  and  was  soon  enabled  to  increase  the 
number  of  those  laboring  in  Marj'land  from  three  t> 
sixteen.  lie  began  the  formation  of  colonial  libtanes 
and  as  one  step  led  to  another,  and  as  be  perceivc-J 
how  great  was  the  need  and  how  important  was  tie 
result  of  combined  action  on  the  part  of  the  membcn 
of  the  Church,  he  conceived  the  noUe  idea  of  Ibuoi&n; 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  ami 
that  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Fans. 
The  latter  was  chartered  in  June,  1701,  the  former  ia 
1698.  Early  in  March,  1700,  Dr.  Bray  arrived  in  Mair- 
land,  and  entered  at  once  with  zeal  and  diligence  upoa 
his  work.  He  assembled  the  clergy,  delivered  charp**. 
administered  discipline,  and  was  active  in  having  a  UJ 
passed  by  the  legislature  for  the  settlement  and  main- 
tenance of  the  parochial  clergy.  By  this  bill  it  was 
provided  "  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments,  with  the  rites  and  cer- 
emonics  of  the  Church,  according  to  the  use  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  Psalter  and  Psalms  of  David, 
and  moniing  and  evening  prayer,  therein  contained,  be 
solemnly  read  by  all  and  every  minister  or  reader  in 
every  church  or  other  place  of  public  worship  withis 
this  province."  Despite  some  opposition,  the  king  gave 
the  enactment  his  consent,  and  it  became  law.  Al- 
though Dr.  Bray's  stay  in  Maryland  was  terminated  in 
1701,  he  never  ceased  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Chord: 
there ;  and  it  is  on  record  that  out  of  some  thirty  tbt  o- 
sand  inhabitants  in  Maryland  at  this  date,  the  majority 
were  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England. 

The  Carolinas  and  Georgia  were  among  the  later 
colonies  in  the  southern  part  of  America.  Several  ic- 
cffcctual  efforts  had  been  made  from  1630-60  to  foand 
settlements  in  the  region  of  Albemarie  Sound:  bat  it 
was  not  till  after  the  restoration  of  Cbaries  II  thai  a 
body  of  noblemen  (Clarendon,  Albemarie.  etc.)  mida- 
took  the  task,  and  met  with  success.  "  Being  esoted.* 
as  they  declared, "  by  a  laudable  and  pious  zeal  for  tt>e 
propagation  of  the  Gospel,  they  begged  a  certain  roao- 
try  in  the  parts  of  America  not  yet  cultivated  and 
planted,  and  only  inhabited  by  some  barbarous  peofik 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  God."    The  charter  alkmtd 
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entire  freedom  of  religious  opinion,  and  no  one  was  to 
be  disturbed  on  these  matters  by  the  public  authorities. 
We  are  sorry  to  say,  however,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  pious  and  proper  language  quoted  above,  the  noble 
proprietaries  made  no  provision  for  the  spiritual  inter- 
ests of  the  colonists  or  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians. 
The  famous  John  Loclie's  "grand  model"  of  govern- 
ment (1670)  turned  out  to  be  a  grand  failure,  and  was 
abolished  in  1698.  George  B'ox,  the  founder  of  the 
Quaker  denomination,  visited  Carolina  and  gave  quite 
an  impulse  to  the  peculiar  notions  iu  religion  which  he 
eaterlained.  The  religious  condition  of  the  colony  at 
the  close  of  the  century  was  on  the  whole  very  unaat- 
itfactory,  and  ungodliness  prevailed  to  a  lamentable 
extent  Kariy  in  the  18th  century  the  majority  of  the 
colonists  were  dissenters,  yet  acts  were  passed  in  1704- 
6,  establishing  the  Church  of  England  as  the  religion 
of  the  prpvince.  This  produced  trouble  and  resistance 
of  coarse,  and  was  of  no  real  advantage  to  the  Church. 
The  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  sent  mission- 
iiies  into  the  Carolinas,  and  some,  though  mostly  in- 
edectual,  struggles  were  made  to  stay  the  floods  of  un- 
godliness, fanaticism,  and  semi-heathenism ;  it  was  a 
hatd  and  almost  hopeless  contest  dnring  the  greater 
part  of  the  century.  Georgia  owed  its  origin  to  Ogle- 
thorpe's benevolent  designs  and  efforts  from  1732  on- 
ward. Beligious  privileges  were  freely  accorded.  The 
Cerman  Lutherans  and  Moravians  were  early  in  the 
field.  A  small  company  of  Jews  came  also;  and  a  body 
of  Scotch  Highlanders  founded  New  Inverness  in  173G. 
At  this  date,  too,  John  and  Charles  Wesley  were  in 
Oeoigia.  John  Wesley  was  parish  minister  in  Savan- 
nah, and  for  a  while  matters  went  on  very  well  and  sat- 
isfactorily; but  ere  long  the  strictness  of  Wesley  in 
enforcing  the  rubrics,  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  col- 
onials who  were  very  restive  under  Church  discipline, 
led  to  dissension  and  irreconcilabel  differences ;  so  that 
Wesley  "shook  off  the  dust  of  his  feet,"  as  he  phrases 
it,  ind  left  Cieorgia  in  disgust.  George  Whitefieid  soon 
•Iter  came  to  Georgia,  and  though  he  was  continually 
itinerating  to  and  from  England  and  through  the 
northern  colonies,  stirring  up  great  excitement  by  his 
fiery  zeal  and  enei^-,  yet  his  labors  in  Georgia  as  a 
dei^yman  of  the  Church  of  England  met  with  fair 
success.  The  same  statement  may  hei«  be  made  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Carolinas,  that  missionaries  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Propagating  the  Gospel  did  what  they  could 
in  behalf  of  religion  and  the  Church ;  but  they  were 
far  too  few  and  ill-supported  to  accomplish  much. 

Turning  our  attention  from  the  southern  colonies, 
where,  as  in  Virginia,  the  Church  of  England  was  pUnt- 
ed  at  the  date  of  the  earliest  settlement  in  America, 
and  where  it  flourished  despite  the  fact  of  being  de- 
prived of  an  essential  element  in  the  life  and  growth  of 
the  Church,  viz.  episcopal  presence  and  supervision,  we 
nuy  next  glance  at  the  more  northerly  portion  of  the 
continent.  New  York  (formerly  New  Netherland)  was 
first  colonized  by  the  Dutch  in  1615  onward,  and  of 
course  was  in  its  religious  character  presbyterian,  like 
the  Hollanders  at  borne.  In  1664  it  was  seized  by 
the  English,  and  became  a  part  of  the  colonial  em- 
pire of  England.  After  a  time  the  Church  of  England 
obtained  precedence,  and  for  a  while  was  supported  by 
public  tax.  Trinity  Church  was  founded  in  New  York 
city  in  1696;  the  Kev.  W.  Vesey  was  its  first  rector, 
and  was  also  for  fifty  years  commissary  of  the  bishop 
of  London ;  it  is  probably  the  wealthiest  church  cor- 
poration in  the  United  States.  New  Jersey  (New 
Sweden),  in  like  manner,  and  the  banks  of  the  Dela- 
ware from  the  mouth  inland,  were  settled  by  Swedes  in 
1638.  Later  (1670),  the  Quakers  came  in  as  colonists, 
•nd  though  in  religious  profession  the  inhabitants  were 
principally  Presbyterians  and  Quakers,  yet  there  was 
open  toleration  to  all  other  Christian  believers.  Mis- 
■ioDaries  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel 
were  at  an  early  day  earnestly  and  zealously  at  work, 
at  several  points  in  New  Jersey,  and  besides  the  names 


of  Talbot,  Beach,  and  others,  that  of  Dr.  T.  R  Chandler, 
of  Elizabethtown,  must  ever  be  held  in  grateful  mem- 
ory by  churchmen.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
has  lUways  been  comparatively  strong  in  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania  was  founded  by  William  Penn  in  1681- 
82,  and,  so  far  as  religion  was  concerned,  was  tolerant  to 
all  of  every  name.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  too, 
that,  as  iu  the  early  history  of  Virginia,  kindness  and 
gentleness  were  displayed  towards  the  native  tribes, 
and  no  Quaker  blood  was  ever  shed  by  the  Indians. 
The  first  Episcopal  Church  founded  in  Pennsylvania 
was  Christ's  Church,  Philadelphia,  in  1695;  and  at  va- 
rious points  the  miauonaries  of  the  Society  for  Propa- 
gating the  Gospel  were,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
18th  century,  actively  engaged  in  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel. Great  ungodliness  prevailed  in  all  directions,  and 
fanaticism,  in  its  most  offensive,  hurtful  form,  displayed 
itself;  but  the  clergy  labored  on,  amid  every  discour- 
agement, and  their  labors  were  blessed  to  a  large  extent 
In  all  the  colonial  enterprises  thus  far,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  Church  of  Enghind  was  allowed  a  reasonably 
fair  and  just  privilege  of  ministering  to  the  wants  of 
its  own  people,  and  extending  its  boundaries  and  in- 
fluence, as  best  it  could  in  acconlaucc  with  the  righta 
of  others.  But  when  we  look  at  New  England,  and 
see  what  treatment  the  Church  met  with  there,  the 
contrast  is  striking  indeed.  Here,  as  is  well  known, 
the  first  settlers  were  those  called  in  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  time  Puritans.  They  were  men  who 
had  been  engaged  in  long  and  fierce  contentions  with 
the  established  Church  in  England.  They  were  men 
also  of  stem  and  unyielding  natures,  and  among  them, 
the  leading  ones  at  least,  for  good  reasons,  as  they  held, 
hated  the  Church  with  as  nearly  a  perfect  hatred  as  is 
possible  for  man  to  attain.  There  was  no  term  in  the 
vocabulary  of  reproach  which  they  did  not  heap  upon 
the  Church  and  its  clergy  and  members,  as  well  as  its 
liturgy  and  ser\'ices.  They  refused  to  allow  two  cler- 
gymen of  the  Church,  who  were  in  New  England  in 
1623-24,  to  preach  and  labor  in  any  way  iu  their  voca- 
tion ;  and  the  brothers  Browne,  two  of  the  original  pat- 
entees of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  who  desired 
to  enjoy  the  sen-ices  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
that  too  only  in  a  private  dwelling,  were  shipped  off  iu 
1629,  without  ceremony,  by  Endicott,  the  governor,  on 
the  ground  that,  they  were  "factious  and  evil -condi- 
tioned." Thus  was  begun  that  series  of  oppressive  ac- 
tions and  intolerant  disregard  of  the  rights  of  others 
which  resulted  later  in  the  judicial  murder  of  the 
Quakers.  In  a  letter,  dated  April  7, 1630,  when  a  large 
body  of  Puritans  were  embarking  from  England  under 
Winthrop  and  Saltonstall,  they  spoke  of  themselves  as 
men  "  who  esteem  it  an  honor  to  call  the  Church  of 
England,  whence  we  rise,  our  dear  mother ;  and  we 
cannot  part  from  our  native  country,  where  she  special- 
ly residcth,  without  much  sadness  of  heart,  and  many 
tears  in  our  eyes;  ever  acknowledging  that  such  hope 
and  part  as  we  have  obtained  in  the  common  salvation 
we  have  received  in  her  bosom,  and  sucked  it  from 
her  breasts."  Yet  these  same  men  and  their  succes- 
sors, with  strange  and  painful  disregard  of  the  pUin 
meaning  of  their  words,  resolved  upon  and  put  in  prac- 
tice intolerance  In  its  most  vengeful  form.  They  had 
suffered,  as  they  averred,  bitter  persecution  and  griev- 
ous wrong  in  England  from  the  "lord  bishops"  in  au- 
thority there,  who  gave  no  heed  to  their  conscientious 
scruples  in  Church  matters)  but,  so  far  from  showing 
forth  love  and  gentleness  and  kindness  and  liberality 
as  regards  other  people's  consciences,  they  seem,  when 
the  power  fell  into  their  hands,  to  have  become,  in  all 
matters  relating  to  religion,  harder  than  the  granite 
rock ;  and,  with  a  spirit  as  unpitying  and  hateful  as 
that  of  the  Inquisition  itself,  they  determined  that  no 
man,  woman,  or  child,  where  they  had  strength  to  stop 
it  should  ever  hold  any  opinion  or  have  any  religious 
faith  which  they,  the  "lord  brethren"  of  New  England, 
did  not  approve.     They  fined,  imprisoned,  or  banished 
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recasants  of  all  sorts.  "God  forbid,"  aaid  they,  tbrough 
Endicott,  an  impenonatioo  of  bigotry,  "  that  our  love 
of  tnith  should  be  so  cold  that  we  should  tolerate  er- 
rors r  They  allowed  no  one  who  differed  from  them 
to  live  among  them.  Convicted  Anabaptists  were 
"whipped  unmercifully."  Quakers,  who  with  fanat- 
ical violence  defied  the  magistrates  and  ministers,  were 
sentenced,  after  the  first  conviction,  to  lose  one  ear; 
after  the  second,  another;  after  the  third,  to  have  the 
tongue  bored  through  with  a  red  hot-iron;  and  sev- 
eral of  them  were  put  to  death;  but  in  1G61  Charles 
II,  by  a  peremptory  order,  forbade  further  outrage 
of  this  kind.  As  to  the  Indians,  though  the  colo- 
nists were  under  chartered  obligation  to  treat  them 
well  and  endeavor  to  convert  them  to  Christianity, 
these  were  looked  upon  as  having  no  rights  to  be  re- 
spected, as  wolves,  savages,  heathen,  and  doomed,  like 
the  Canaanites  of  old,  to  utter  excision  as  speedily  as 
possible.  It  was  only  such  men  as  Roger  Williams  in 
Khode  Island,  and  the  estimable  John  Eliot,  the  Apostle 
to  the  Indians,  and  the  comparatively  few  who  sympa- 
thized with  them,  that  helped  to  relieve  New  England 
bigotry  and  intolerance  from  being  denounced  as  utter- 
ly detestable.  The  Puritans,  in  carrying  out  their  prin- 
ciples, organized  what  they  called  churches  on  the  same 
plan  of  independency  as  that  employed  in  civil  matters. 
They  looked  upon  themselves  as  under  no  restraint, 
and  as  owing  no  obligation  or  courtesy  to  their  "  dear 
mother,  the  Chnrch  of  England,"  and  they  thought  and 
acted  as  if  they  could  just  as  readily  have — to  use  a 
pet  phrase  of  later  days — a  church  without  a  bishop  as 
a  state  without  a  king.  Of  course,  under  such  a  condi-  | 
tion  of  afiiiire,  and  with  such  antagonism  and  prejudice  ' 
against  the  Church  and  all  appertaining  to  it,  it  could  . 
make  little  or  no  progress  in  New  England;  and  it  is 
a  fact  to  be  noted  that  fur  some  sixty  years  after  the  ! 
landing  on  Plymouth  rock  there  was  not  a  single  Epis- ' 
copal  church  in  all  that  part  of  the  country.  It  was  i 
not  till  the  year  1C79  that  Charles  II,  on  the  earnest 
representation  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  through  the 
bishop  of  London,  caused  a  church  to  be  built  in  Bos- 
ton. William  of  Orange  subsequently  settled  an  annual 
bounty  of  £100  for  endowment. 

From  this  time  onward,  however,  owing  to  the  un- 
wearied and  judicious  efforts  of  the  Society  for  Propa- 
gating the  Gospel,  something  began  to  be  accomplished, 
in  despite  of  penal  enactments  and  bitter,  uncompro- 
mising hatred.  Missionaries  were  sent  out  to  various 
poinu  in  New  England,  as  well  as  the  other  colonies 
(except  Virginia  and  Marj-land);  and  as  they  were 
honest,  faithful  men,  abounding  in  labors,  travelling 
over  large  districts,  and  ministering  the  Gospel  to  all 
whom  they  met  with,  they  deserve  all  honor,  and 
their  labors  were  not  without  fruit.  Had  the  Church 
of  England  listened  to  that  supplication  for  bishops 
which  went  up  continually  and  earnestly,  and  had  she 
been  permitted  to  send  out  worthy  men  for  the  epis- 
copal office,  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Church  in 
America  would  have  been  vastly  greater  and  more  se- 
cure; but  the  ungo<iUncss  of  men  in  power,  the  ham- 
pered condition  of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  ac- 
tive opposition  of  the  Puritans  in  New  England  and  of 
the  dissenters  in  England  as  well  as  their  special  friends 
in  America,  always  succeeded  in  overpowering  the  cry 
of  the  destitute  and  the  nnmerous  and  powerful  remon- 
strances of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Go8))el.  At 
one  time  there  were  two  nonjuring  bishops  in  America, 
viz.  Dr.R.Wclton  and  Dr.  J.  Talbot  (1722),  the  former 
in  Philadelphia,  the  latter  in  Burlington,  N.  J. ;  but  they 
were  not  allowed  to  exercise  episcopal  functions  except 
by  stealth,  and  the  government  soon  after  interfered 
and  put  an  entire  stop  to  ail  action  on  their  part.  As  | 
early  as  1704,  a  missionary  of  the  society  took  up  his  ' 
residence  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  continued  there  nearly 
half  a  century'.  During  bis  ministry,  and  that  of  sev-  i 
eral  helpers  in  the  work,  he  could  not  but  note  the  de- 
pressing effects  of  schism  and  heresy,  there  being  then  ' 


quite  as  many  denominatiooa  in  Rhode  Island  as  there 
have  been  in  subsequent  days.  Bishop  Berkeley  de- 
serves to  be  named  in  this  connection  for  his  noble  dis- 
interestedness and  zeal.  In  1726  be  entered  upon  hn 
great  philanthropic  and  Christian  enterprise  of  erecting 
a  coll^  at  Bermuda,  to  serve  as  an  institation  for  edn- 
cating  the  children  of  the  jdanters,  and  auitable  ons 
from  among  the  natives  as  missionaries  in  order  to  cni- 
vert  the  savages  to  Christianity.  In  1728  Berkelrr 
was  in  Rhode  Island,  and  had  not  the  goTcmment  of 
Walpole  kept  him  out  of  the  jC2O,00O  voted,  be  wouM 
probid>ly  have  accomplished  his  benevolent  design. 
The  next  year  he  returned  to  England,  and  rrlDCtaat- 
ly  gave  up  his  cherished  plan.  Some  eighteen  yean 
later  he  caused  to  be  sent  as  a  gift  to  the  librair  of 
Harvard  College  a  very  valuable  collection  of  hooka 
containing  such  authors  as  Hooker,  Pearson,  Bamnr. 
Hammond,  Clarendon,  etc,  and  these  no  doubt  bdpej 
to  leaven  the  minds  of  some  in  New  England,  who, 
weary  of  the  despotism  of  independency,  and  grieved 
and  distressed  at  there  being  mnltitudinous  sects  of  all 
kinds  and  characters,  were  disposed  to  seek,  and  did 
seek,  refuge  in  the  sober,  staid,  and  godly  ways  of  the 
Church  of  England.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  here 
that  early  in  the  I8lh  centniy,  about  thirty-five  yean 
before  Berkeley's  donation  to  Harvard  College,  a  iibia- 
ry  of  books,  simitar  in  character  and  value  to  those  jut 
named,  had  been  sent  to  Yale  College,  which  was  now 
established  in  New  Haven.  At  this  dale  there  was  not 
a  single  Episcopal  Church  in  Connecticut,  and  very  few 
families  of  Church  people.  There  were,  however,  in  this 
region,  several  earnest  seekers  after  truth,  dissatisfied 
and  cheerless  in  their  then  position,  among  whom  may 
be  named  especially  Timothy  Cutler,  an  accomplished 
scholar,  and  president  of  Yalo  College;  Daniel  Brown, 
one  of  the  tutors;  and  Samuel  Johnson,  a  Congrega- 
tiotuU  preacher  at  West  Haven.  These,  in  company 
with  others  in  like  condition  of  mind,  set  to  work  lo 
examine  into  the  important  subject  of  the  ministiy 
and  doctrines  of  the  apostolic  and  early  Church.  The 
result  was,  rather  to  the  astonishment  and  alarm  of 
most  of  their  associates,  a  thorough  conviction  on  their 
part  that  there  was  no  valid  miiiislrj-  except  throagh 
the  laying-on  of  the  hands  of  a  bishop,  and  that  the 
doctrines  set  forth  in  the  Prayer-book  are  the  trae  and 
full  expression  of  the  truth  of  the  GospeL  Of  cook, 
Messrs.  Cutler  and  Brown  could  not  stay  any  longer  in 
Yale  College,  which  neither  recognised  nor  tolerated  the 
('hurch  of  EngUnd  in  any  shape,  but,  in  comiDon  wiib 
Congregationalists  generally,  as  we  are  gravely  toU, 
"entertained  fears  lest  the  introduction  of  Episcopsl 
worship  into  the  colony  should  have  a  tendency  gradu- 
ally to  undermine  the  foundations  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty."  Accordingly  these  gentlemen  resigned  their 
positions,  and,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Johnson,  they  saikd 
for  England  in  November,  1722,  were  oidadned  to  the 
ministry,  and  (except  Mr.  Brown,  who  died  of  small- 
pox) returned  to  America  as  missionaries  of  the  sodety 
the  following  year.  Dr.  Cutler  became  rector  of  Christ's 
Church,  Boston,  and  Dr.  Johnson  was  settled  at  Strat- 
ford, Conn.  Both  of  them  were  among  the  foremost 
men  in  the  colonial  Church,  and  were  of  especial  sen-io 
in  defending  its  claims,  warding  off  attacks,  and  pn>- 
moting  its  growth  and  welfare.  Both,  too,  lived  till 
nearly  the  close  of  the  colonial  period.  Dr.  Cutler  dying 
in  1765,  Dr.  Johnson  in  1772.  In  fact,  the  Church  in 
Connecticut  was  more  than  ordinarily  blessed,  and  we 
find  that,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  it  was  comparatively 
vigorous  and  zealous  in  good  works.  The  names  of 
Beach,  Scabury,  Jorvis,  Hubbard,  and  others  abundant- 
ly evince  this.  Without  attempting  to  go  into  details, 
it  may  here  be  stated  that  down  to  the  ootbreak  of 
the  Revolution,  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gos- 
pel maintained,  on  an  average,  thirty  clergymen  in  the 
New  England  states,  and  about  fifty  in  the  other  col- 
onies. One  list  of  churches  which  was  sent  home  by  a 
missionary  in  1748  makes  the  number  in  New  Hamp- 
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shire  two,  in  Rhode  Island  fire,  in  Hossachosetta  twelve, 
ia  Connecticut  aeventeeu — total,  thirty-six.  It  must  be 
borne  in  miud,  too,  that  each  missionary  was  placed  in 
the  centre  of  an  extensive  district,  and  supplied  as  far 
as  possible  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people,  whom  oft- 
times  he  ooold  reach  only  by  long  and  even  dangerous 
journeys  to  and  from  distant  settlements.  The  Society 
did  all  (hat  its  means  allowed  in  sending  missionaries 
in  all  practicable  directions,  and  it  may  justly  and 
pioperly  be  noted  of  its  work  that  when  it  began  its 
operations  in  the  colonies,  it  found  but  five  cbuiches ; 
•ad  when  compelled  by  the  revolt  of  the  colonies  to 
dose  its  labors,  it  left  the  country  with  some  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  chnrches. 

The  Church  of  England  in  America  was  peculiarly 
unhappy  in  its  position  Just  before  and  at  the  period  of 
the  Kevolution.  It  had  no  popular  favor  to  fall  back 
npon  in  those  days  of  triaL  It  was  small  in  proportion 
to  other  Christian  bodies,  especially  in  the  north,  and  it 
was  bated  and  despised  by  the  ill-informed  multitude, 
who  regarded  it  as  virtually  identical  with  priestcrafl 
and  tyranny.  A  considerable  number  of  its  clergy,  par- 
ticnlariy  those  who  were  English-bom,  felt  compelled 
by  their  ordination  vows  to  adbcre  to  the  cause  of  the 
kin^  This  was  sure  to  bring  distress  and  trouble  upon 
them  and  the  Church  likewise ;  for  when  the  disputes 
with  the  mother  country  reached  that  crisis  which  cul- 
minated in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  there  could  be  no 
loader  any  hesitation  as  to  the  side  which  every  man 
must  take.  Then  it  l)ecamo  a  necessity  for  a  man  to 
side  with  his  country  or  with  the  king's  party;  he 
moat  be  a  patriot,  heart  and  soul,  or  he  must  lie  ranked 
with  and  suffer  with  the  odious  Tories.  The  result  was 
the  abandonment  of  their  fields  of  labor  by  most  of  the 
clergy  in  the  employ  of  the  Society  for  Propagating 
the  Oospel,  who  found  their  only  safety  in  flight  to 
Eng^iand  or  the  British  provinces;  the  closing  of  nearly 
all  the  churches ;  and,  worse  than  all,  the  (lisgraceful 
rain  and  defilement  heaped  upon  many  church  edifices. 
It  was  none  the  less  hard  and  unjust  to  American 
cbiucbmen  to  be  forced  to  bear  all  this  in  addition  to 
tbe  trials  of  war,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  simple  justice 
to  pat  it  on  reooni,  to  the  perpetual  honor  of  the  Church 
and  tbe  vindication  of  its  members  against  the  freely 
circulated  charge  of  lack  of  patriotism  in  the  great 
straggle  against  the  tyranny  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, that  the  commander-in-chief  of  our  army  was  a 
chorcbman,  and  the  first  chaplain  of  Congress  was  Will- 
iam White,  a  clei^man  of  tbe  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

2.  Uittory  tubtequatt  to  the  RerolulioH,  including  the 
full  organization  and  entrance  on  iu  work  of  tbe  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States. — When, 
at  last,  the  war  wss  over,  and  tbe  independence  of  the 
Cnited  States  was  acknowledged  (1783),  it  became  a 
matter  of  immediate  concern  to  those  who  had  hereto- 
fore been  dependent  on  England  for  ordination  of  cler- 
f^,  and  for  efficient  and  steady  help  from  the  Society 
for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  to  ascertain  what  was  now 
to  be  done.  Here  they  were,  few  in  numbers  compara- 
tively ;  cut  ofTfrom  all  direct  connection  with  the  Eng- 
lish Chorch ;  having  not  even  the  small  comfort  of  be- 
ing considered  as  any  longer  in  tbe  diocese  of  London ; 
with  no  means  of  helping  themselves ;  no  bishops,  few 
derg?''  ""^  these  scattered  over  a  large  surface  of  coun- 
try ;  in  great  perplexity  as  to  tbe  proper  course  to  be 
pursued ;  and  reduced  pretty  nearly  to  the  condition  of 
hopeless  uncertainty.  In  Virginia,  for  instance,  at  the 
b^inning  of  the  Kevolntion,  there  were  164  churches 
and  chapels  and  91  clergymen;  at  the  close  of  the  great 
struggle  a  large  number  of  these  churehes  bad  been  de- 
atroyed ;  95  parishes  were  extinct  or  forsaken ;  of  the 
remaining  72,  there  were  34  without  ministerial  ser- 
vices ;  while  of  the  91  clergy  only  28  remained.  But, 
bad  and  distressing  as  was  the  state  of  affairs,  it  was 
not  altogether  desperate.  Tbe  great  Head  of  the 
Church  did  not  abandon  his  people  in  their  trouble. 
VIII.— U  c 


Those  brkve  and  honest  men  who  had  tried  for  yean 
and  years  to  induce  the  government  and  Church  of 
England  to  allow  them  to  have  a  bishop — were  thor- 
oughly conscious  that  they  must  not  now  give  up  in 
despair.  Tbe  mean  and  paltry  reasons  of  state,  and 
the  venomous  prejudice  that  had  been  stirred  up  from 
this  side  of  the  water  against  tbe  continuotis  supplica- 
tion for  a  bishop  during  nearly  a  century  just  past — 
these  could  certainly  no  longer  have  any  force ;  fur  now 
there  was  a  new  nation  in  the  world,  iu  no  wise  ham- 
pered by  any  union  of  Church  and  State;  now  it  could 
not  be  pretended  that  there  was  any  danger  to  poblic 
liberty  from  the  Episcopal  Church  having  and  enjoy- 
ing what  it  regards  as  essential  to  its  very  life  and 
growth.  To  us,  at  this  day,  when  a  century  of  exist- 
ence has  been  granted  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  proved  its  right  to  be 
what  it  has  now  become,  it  seems  almost  incredible 
that  it  cotdd  ever  have  been  seriously  urged  against 
that  Chureh  that  its  having  bishops  of  its  own  was 
(in  some  strange,  unaccountable  way)  hurtful  and  dan- 
gerous to  liberty  and  true  patriotism.  However  singu- 
lar it  may  appear  that  such  an  opinion  should  prevail 
among  fair-minded,  intelligent  persons,  the  fact  is  indis- 
putable ;  this  opinion  did  prevail,  and  did  cause  great 
trial  and  suffering  to  the  Church  in  America.  AU 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  as  prejudice  is  usually  utterly 
unreasoning,  and  will  listen  to  nothing  which  militates 
against  its  preconceived  conclusions,  so  we  have  no  al- 
ternative but  to  attribute  some,  at  least,  of  tbe  opposi- 
tion to  the  Episcopal  Church  to  this  hard,  stony  preju- 
dice ;  while  it  is  almost  certain  that  a  large  part  of  the 
oppoution  arose  from  settled  hatred  towards  tbe  Church 
and  a  determination  to  prevent  its  growth  and  infiu- 
ence.  Bishop  White's  testimony  is  instructive  in  this 
connection.  Writing  in  1636,  he  says, "  What  a  won- 
derful change  has  the  author  lived  to  witness  in  ref- 
erence to  American  episcopacy!  He  remembers  the 
tnte-rerolutionary  times,  when  the  presses  profusely 
emitted  pamphlets  and  newspaper  disquisitions  on  the 
question  whether  an  American  bishop  were  to  be  en- 
dured ;  and  when  threats  were  thrown  out  of  throwing 
such  a  person,  if  sent  among  us,  into  the  river,  although 
his  agency  was  advocated  for  the  sole  purpose  of  a  com- 
munion submitting  itself  to  his  spiritual  jurisdiction. ... 
The  order  has  existed  among  us  for  nearly  the  half  of  a 
century,  and  not  a  single  complaint  has  been  beard,  ei- 
ther of  usurpation  to  tbe  injury  of  any  other  denomi- 
nation, or  of  arbitrary  government  within  our  own." 
Organization  and  union,  as  far  as  practicable,  were  now 
of  first  importance.  It  was  no  new  thing  for  the  cler- 
gy to  meet  in  their  several  districts  from  year  to  year. 
This  had  been  done  at  intervals  all  through  the  ]8tb 
century,  up  to  the  end  of  the  colonial  period.  In  Vi^ 
ginia  and  Harj-land,  where  the  Chureh  of  England  was 
established  by  law,  meetings,  consisting  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  clergy  and  laity,  were  held  in  the  spring  of 
1784-85.  In  Virginia,  the  chief  effort  was  to  rid  tbe 
Church  of  State  control,  to  obtain  liberty  to  act  freely 
in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  to  have  the  Episcopal 
Church  incorporated  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  state,  so  as  to  hold  and  retain  its  rights  of  property 
in  churches,  glebe  lands,  etc  A  general  willingness 
was  expressed  of  uniting  with  Episcopal  chnrches  in 
other  states ;  but  ground  was  taken  in  regard  to  bish- 
ops and  their  ofiSce  and  position  which  alarmed  the 
Northern  churches.  The  Virginia  notion  was  to  re- 
duce a  bishop  to  tbe  lowest  possible  point,  to  use  him 
simply  for  ordaining  and  confirming,  to  make  him  serve 
as  a  parish  minister,  and  be  amenable  to  the  conven- 
tion, etc  In  Maryland,  a  special  effort  was  made  to 
secure  a  bill  of  rights  for  the  Episcopal  Church,  for 
objects  similar  to  those  just  named  in  the  case  of  Vir- 
ginia; "  a  declaration  of  certain  fundamental  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch  of  Maiy- 
land"  was  set  forth ;  and  Dr.  William  Smith  was  chos- 
en to  go  to  England  for  tbe  purpose  of  obtaining  epis- 
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copal  orders.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that,  for  vati- 
oas  and  sufGctent  reasons,  Ur.  Smith  did  not  obtain  the 
proper  papers,  and  was  never  consecrated.  Farther 
south,  a  convention,  consisting  of  a  small  namber  of 
clergy  and  laity,  was  held  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1785- 
86.  The  feeling  against  the  Church  of  England  was 
very  bitter  in  that  part  of  the  country,  which  had  suf- 
fered greatly  from  the  ravages  of  the  British  ormies. 
This  convention,  acknowledging  the  need  of  the  three 
orders  in  the  ministry,  was  willing  to  go  so  far  as  a 
general  approval  of  union,  but  stipulated  that  there 
was  to  be  no  bbhop  settled  in  that  state  without  the 
consent  of  the  Church  there.  In  Januarj',  1784,  Dr. 
Beach,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  made  a  suggestion  to 
Dr.  White,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Provoost,  of  New 
York,  that  a  conference  of  as  many  of  the  clergy  as 
could  be  conveniently  got  together  be  held,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  condition  of  Church  affairs.  Previ- 
ously to  this,  in  August,  1782,  before  the  recognition  of 
American  independence,  and  when  it  seemed  as  if  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  were  almost  annihilated.  Dr. 
White  had  issued  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  The  Case  of 
the  Episcopal  Churches  in  the  United  States  Consid- 
ered." In  this  pamphlet,  which  excited  considerable 
attention,  the  writer,  apprehending  the  possibility  of 
the  Church  being  compelled  to  go  forward  without 
obtaining  the  succession  from  England,  advocated  the 
formation  of  a  new  body,  without  bishops  in  the  regular 
line— in  fact,  a  new  presbyterian  denomination.  This, 
however,  was  only  in  case  absolute  necessity  required 
such  a  course,  and,  as  bishop  White  himralf  suljsequent- 
ly  stated,  it  was  suggested  only  for  such  a  possible  state 
of  affairs.  The  writer  was,  in  reality,  too  good  a  church- 
man not  to  embrace  joyfully  the  opportunity  which  was 
oflfered  three  years  later  of  obtaining  the  succession  in 
the  English  line.  A  meeting  of  several  clergymen  from 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  members  of 
the  Corporation  for  the  Relief  of  Widows  and  Children 
of  Clergymen,  was  held  in  New  Brunswick,  May  11, 
1784.  At  this  meeting  a  number  of  laymen  were  also 
present,  and  another  meeting  was  appointed  for  Octo- 
ber in  the  same  year  in  New  Y'ork.  Acconlingly,  Oct. 
6, 1784,  some  fifteen  clergymen  from  New  England, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  DeUware,  and  Maryland,  and 
eleven  laymen  from  the  same  stales,  assembled  in  New 
York.  The  principal  result  was  the  making  of  several 
important  recommendations,  such  as,  that  there  be  a 
General  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church;  that 
each  state  send  clerical  and  lay  deputies ;  that  the  doc- 
trines held  by  the  Church  of  England  be  adhered  to; 
that  the  Prayer-book  be  altered  only  in  so  far  as  civil 
changes  demand ;  that  in  any  state  having  a  bishop,  he 
be,  ex  officio,  a  member  of  the  convention ;  that  the 
clergy  and  laity  deliberate  together,  but  vote  separate- 
ly; that  the  first  meeting  of  a  general  convention  be 
held  in  Philadelphia  on  Tuesday  before  the  Feast  of  St. 
Michael,  in  1785,  etc.  Probably  the  most  important 
benefit  secured  by  the  action  of  this  body  was  a  recog- 
nition of  the  value  and  need  of  lay  representation  as 
not  only  right  in  itself,  but  also  in  admirable  harmony 
with  the  constitution  of  a  republican  form  of  govem- 
menU  The  New  England  feeling  was  quite  strong 
against  the  having  a  lay  element  in  Church  councils, 
and  for  a  few  years  it  appeared  as  if  serious  discord 
might  arise,  and  hinder  the  union  of  the  churches  in 
the  several  states ;  but,  happily,  the  point  was  conceded, 
though  with  some  reluctance,  by  the  Connecticut  bish- 
op and  clergy  in  1789.  One  other  point  of  difference 
existed  at  the  time.  The  Connecticut  sentiment  was 
decidedly  in  favor  of  sectiring  a  bishop  first,  and  then 
proceeding  to  act  as  a  fully  organized  Church,  in  passing 
laws,  revising  the  liturgy,  etc.,  and  such  was  the  course 
adopted  in  that  state.  Dr.Samuel  Seabury, bishop-elect, 
meeting  with  annoying  difliiculties  and  delays  in  Eng- 
land, was  consecrated  by  Scotch  bishops,  in  November, 

1784,  and,  on  his  return  home  early  in  the  summer  of 

1785,  entered  at  once  upon  bis  duties  as  bishop  of  Con- 


necticut The  churches  in  the  middle  and  more  south- 
erly portions  of  the  country  held  an  opposite  oianiaD  to 
that  entertained  in  Connecucut  and  Has8acbusetts,aiid 
in  accordance  therewith  went  forward,  and  titok  varioai 
steps  antecedent  to  the  obtaining  of  the  succession  fnam 
England. 

The  first  meeting  of  clergy  and  laity  which  can  pnp- 
erly  be  considered  as  approaching  to  a  general  conven- 
tion was  held  in  Philadelphia  in  September  and  October, 
1785.  Seven  states  were  represented  by  16  dergymco 
and  26  laymen.  It  was  hoped  that  bishop  Seabury  anl 
some  of  the  New  England  clergy  might  be  pretenl ; 
but,  as  they  were  not  satisfied  as  yet  on  several  points, 
they  declined  attending.  Dr.  White  was  chosen  pics- 
ident,  and  Dr.  Griffith,  of  Virginia,  secretary,  and  the 
convention  proceeded  promptly  to  the  work  of  organ- 
ization and  revision.  A  plan  for  obtaining  the  episco- 
pal succession,  and  an  addres  to  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  the  Chureh  of  England  were  discussed  and 
agreed  upon.  These  papers  were  mainly  the  produc- 
tion of  Dr.  White,  and  were  manly  and  dignified  in  lone 
and  statement,  A  draft  of  alterations  of  the  litnrgr,  in 
order  to  adapt  it  to  the  existing  condition  of  civil  af- 
fairs, and  to  get  rid  of  certain  offensive  features,  wis 
submitted,  as  was  also  an  "  Ecclesiastical  Constitatioa  ;* 
and  the  work  went  on  vigorously  tiU  the  close  of  the 
session,  Oct.  7.  The  committee  on  altering  and  im- 
proving the  Prayer-book  were  Drs.  White,  VT.  Smith, 
and  Wharton.  They  were  authorized  to  make  changes 
of  various  kinds,  "but  in  such  a  manner  that  notb- 
ing  in  form  or  substance  be  altered ;"  to  accompany  the 
volume  with  "  a  proper  preface  or  address,  setting  l«ib 
the  reason  and  expediency  of  the  alterations ;"  and  to 
publish  the  work  for  the  use  of  Efuscopal  chun;fae& 
The  result  of  their  labon  was  the  "Proposed  Book,"  as 
it  is  known  in  Church  history.  The  major  part  of  the 
alterations  were  made  by  Dr.  Smith ;  and  these  altera- 
tions, both  as  to  matter  and  spirit,  deserve  the  atteniioo 
of  every  student  of  our  history.  Besides  a  large  niuB- 
ber  of  verbal  changes,  the  article  "  lie  descended  into 
hell,"  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  the  Nicene  and  Ath*' 
nasian  Creeds,  were  ejected;  the  "Articles  of  Religiot* 
were  reduced  to  twenty ;  a  calendar  and  table  of  holy- 
days  were  set  forth ;  a  long  preface  (the  baria  of  the 
preface  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  as  it  now  is'> 
was  added,  etc.  The  volume  proved  to  be  quite  unsat- 
isfactory. Its  changes  were  looked  upon  as  too  radical 
by  many  of  the  clergy  and  conventions ;  and  hardly  had 
the  book  been  issued  before  it  became  evident  that  the 
Church  was  not  ready  or  willing  to  accept  iL  From 
every  quarter,  when  state  conventions  met,  amendments 
were  proposed  and  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Church  t  and  nowhere  was  the  book  adopted,  except  in 
a  few  churches  for  temporary  use.  Bishop  White  nays 
it  was  "  a  great  error"  to  print  the  book  at  all  in  its  then 
condition,  and  still  more  to  print  a  laiige  edition  in  hope 
of  getting,  by  its  sale,  pecuniary  returns  to  be  used  for 
charitable  purposes.  It  was  a  crude  and  iU-digeted 
affair,  and  it  never  received  the  first  sanction  of  the 
Church.  Subsequent  general  conventions  igmned  it 
altogether,  and  it  will  ever  remain  as  the  "Propoocd 
Book,"  not  the  Book  of  Common  Prayerwhich  was  later 
adopted,  and  is  the  Church's  permanent  heritage. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  next  convention  in  Philadd- 
phia,  June  20, 1786,  ten  clergy  and  eleven  laymen  were 
present.  The  prospect  was  by  no  means  encoanging. 
Indeed,  as  bishop  White  states,  "  the  coarentioa  as- 
sembled under  circumstances  which  bore  strong  ap- 
pearances of  a  dissolution  of  the  union  in  this  eariy 
stage  of  it."  The  correspondence  with  the  arcbbi*bof« 
and  bishops  in  England  made  it  evident  that  there  was 
an  apprehension  existing  in  their  minds  that  tbe  Amer- 
ican Episcopal  Church  was  scarcely  sound  in  the  iaitb, 
and  they  answered  cautiously  and  with  reserre  in  re- 
gard to  the  application  for  the  episcopate.  This  was 
quite  natural,  and  it  need  occasion  no  surprise  that  they 
objected  to  many  of  the  alterations  in  the  Prajrer-beok. 
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and  to  various  features  in  the  "  Ecclesiastical  Consti- 
tution," as  it  was  thea  arranged.  Renewed  and  dis- 
tinct assurances  were  expected  from  the  American 
Cbarch  that  there  was  no  intention  whatever  on  its 
part  of  departing  from  the  Church  of  England  in  doc- 
trine, or  in  discipline  and  worship,  except  in  so  far  as 
changed  civil  relations  made  it  necessary,  before  the 
venerable  prelates  were  willing  to  act  as  they  were 
asked  to  do.  There  was  also  considerable  unpleasant 
feeling  excited  by  an  expressed  determination  of  sev- 
eral membera  of  the  convention  (Provoost  and  K,  Smith 
especially)  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  validity  of  bishop 
Seabory's  orders,  obtained  from  the  line  of  the  Scotch 
nonjuring  bishops.  The  convention  showed  its  good 
sense  and  discretion  by  refusing  to  take  any  action  in- 
imical to  the  bishop  of  Connecticut  or  his  position ;  a 
leaolation  simply  was  passed  advising  the  churches 
then  represented  irt  convention  not  to  receive  ministers 
ordained  by  any  bishop  in  America,  during  the  appli- 
cation pending  to  the  English  bishops  for  episcopal 
consecration,  "A  Ueneral  Constitution  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,"  freed 
from  some  serious  former  objections,  was  sgreed  upon, 
as  also  an  answer  to  the  letter  from  the  archbishops 
and  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England,  This  Utter, 
with  the  constitution,  it  was  hoped  and  expected  would 
give  entire  satisfaction.  At  an  adjourned  meeting  held 
in  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  October,  1786,  the  letter  just 
before  received  from  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  with 
forms  of  testimonials  and  the  act  of  parliament  author- 
izing the  consecration  of  bishops  for  foreign  countries, 
were  read,  and  appropriate  action  was  talcen.  A  de- 
claratory "  Act  of  the  General  Convention  of  Clerical 
and  Lay  Deputies  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jeisey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  and  South  Carolina"  was  passed;  and  it 
was  determined,  in  accordance  with  the  earnest  recom- 
mendation of  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  to  restore  the 
omitted  article  (descent  into  hell)  in  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
and  to  put  back  in  its  proper  place  in  the  Prayer-book 
the  Nicene  Creed.  At  the  same  time  it  was  resolved 
that  the  Athanasian  Creed  be  omitted  altogether,  only 
one  clergyman  voting  in  its  favor.  Testimonials  were 
signed  in  behalf  of  Dr.  White,  Dr.  Provoost,  and  Dr. 
Griffith,  bishops  elect  respectively  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  and  Virginia.  The  convention  refused  to 
give  a  like  testimonial  in  favor  of  Dr.  W.  Smith,  bish- 
op elect  of  Maryland.  On  Nov.  2,  1786,  Drs.  White 
and  Provoost  embarked  for  England,  and  arrived  on 
the  20th ;  Dr.  Griffith,  for  personal  reasons,  was  unable 
to  accompany  them.  When  they  reached  London,  they 
were  introduced  to  the  archbishop  by  the  American 
minister,  John  Adams,  who,  as  bishop  While  says,  in 
his  Memoirt,  "in  this  particular,  and  in  every  in- 
stance in  which  his  personal  attentions  could  be  either 
of  use  or  as  an  evidence  of  his  respect  and  kindness, 
continned  to  manifest  his  concern  for  the  interests  of  a 
Church  of  which  he  was  not  a  member."  After  some 
little  delay,  owing  to  Parliament  not  being  in  session, 
tbo  consecration  took  place,  Sunday,  Feb.  4,  1787,  in 
Lambeth  chapel.  The  two  archbishops,  and  the  bish- 
ops of  Bath  and  Wells  and  of  Peterborough,  united  in 
the  solemn  act  of  giving  the  apostolic  succession  to  the 
American  Chureb.*  The  new  bishops  very  soon  left 
England  for  home,  and,  after  a  long  voyage  of  some 
•even  weeks,  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  afternoon  of 
Eaater-day,  April  7.  Thus,  at  last,  was  secured  for  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  iu  the  United  States  the 
}aog  and  earnestly  sought-for  privilege  of  having  its 
organization  rendered  complete;  thus,  too,  from  this 
date  it  took  its  place  as  a  distinct  national  branch  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  with  all  the  privileges  and  duties 
and  responsibilities  thereunto  attached. 

•  This  was  certahily  s  connection  by  ordination  with  the 
EBtnbllsbed  Chnrcb  of  England,  bnl  whether  it  wns  Irnly 
an  ••ifpoatofic  snccewlon,''  is  a  very  different  questinn, 
wbicb  we  do  not  think  this  the  proper  place  to  dlscoes,— Ed. 


The  General  Convention  of  1789  assembled,  July  28, 
in  Philadelphia,  bishop  White  presiding ;  bishop  Pro- 
voost was  absent.  There  were  seventeen  clergj'men  and 
sixteen  hiymen  present  from  seven  states,  including 
South  Carolina;  but  none  came  from  New  England. 
An  application  was  made  by  the  clergy  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire,  asking  for  the  consecration  of 
the  Kev.  Edward  Bass  as  bishop.  This  application  was 
placed  on  the  ground  that  there  were  now  three  bish- 
ops (the  proper  canonical  number)  iu  America,  and  that 
consequently  they  were  fully  able  to  act  in  the  prepiises, 
A  resolution  was  unanimoudy  passed  "that,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  this  convention,  the  consecration  of  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Seabury  to  the  episcopal  office  is  valid,"  and 
the  general  sentiment  was  strongly  in  favor  of  compli- 
ance with  the  request  of  the  Massachusetts  clergy. 
There  was,  however,  an  obstacle  which  hindered  this 
compliance  at  this  time,  viz.,  the  obligation  which  bish- 
ops White  and  Provoost  felt  themselves  to  lie  under  to 
the  English  bishops,  not  to  consecrate  any  to  the  epis- 
copal office  until  there  were  three  in  the  English  line 
in  the  United  States,  Dr.  Griffith,  in  May,  1789,  relin- 
quished his  appointment  as  bishop  elect  of  A'irginia, 
and  died  in  Philadelphia  during  the  session.  Hence, 
it  was  thought  best  not  to  act  at  present  upon  the  ap- 
plication from  Massachusetts.  A  body  of  canons,  ten 
in  number,  was  adopted ;  a  General  Constitution  of  the 
Church  was  agreed  upon  in  substance;  an  appropriate 
address  was  prepared,  thanking  the  archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury and  York  for  their  good  offices  in  regard  to  the 
episcopate ;  also,  an  address  was  sent  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  courteously  answered 
by  Washington ;  and  the  convention  adjourned,  August 
8,  to  meet  again  in  the  same  place,  Sept.  29.  An 
important  part  of  the  object  of  this  adjourned  session 
was  to  secure  the  union  of  the  churches  in  New  Eng- 
land with  those  already  joined  together.  This  was 
now  happily  accomplished.  Bishop  Seabury  appeared, 
and  took  his  place  as  a  member  of  the  convention,  as 
did  also  deputies  from  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and 
I  New  Hampshire.  The  third  article  of  the  constitution 
was  modified  so  as  to  secure  to  the  bishops  the  right  to 
assemble  and  act  as  a  separate  house,  in  originating 
measures,  etc;  they  also  were  to  have  from  this  time 
a  negative  on  the  action  of  the  lower  house,  unless  ad- 
hered to  by  a  four-fifths  vote.  The  bishops  then  with- 
drew and  organized  as  a  house.  Bishop  Provoost  being 
absent  on  account  of  illness,  bishop  Seabury  took  the 
chair.  From  this  date  there  have  been  two  houses, 
whose  concurrent  action  is  necessary  to  the  adoption 
of  any  legislation,  the  bishops  also  (since  1808)  having 
the  full  negative  on  the  action  of  the  other  house. 
The  convention  now  entered  upon  its  most  important 
work,  which  was  to  provide  and  place  on  a  firm  foun- 
dation the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  for  the  American 
Church.  The  English  liturgy  was  made  the  basis,  and 
though  entire  independence  of  action  was  claimed  by 
the  Ilouse  of  Deputies,  as  if  there  were  no  book  of  any 
authority  or  obligation  now  in  existence,  yet  there  was, 
after  all,  a  sense  of  the  propriety  and  fitness  of  var\-ing 
as  little  as  possible  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Five  committees  were  ap- 
pointed, to  whom  were  assigned  different  portions  of 
the  work,  and  they  discharged  their  duties  with  as 
much  expedition  as  was  practicable.  The  result,  as 
soon  as  agreed  upon  by  the  house,  was  sent  to  the  bish- 
ops for  their  action.  The  alterations  were  principally 
verbal,  and  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  the  services  to 
the  needs  and  uses  of  a  Church  situate  as  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  was  and 
is.  An  office  of  Visitation  of  Prisoners,  a  service  for 
Thanksgiving  Day,  and  an  order  of  Family  Prayer 
were  added,  as  also  .Selections  of  Psalms  to  be  used  in- 
stead of  those  for  the  day,  Tate  and  Brady's  version 
of  the  Psalms,  and  some  hymns  in  metre.  One  notice- 
able change  was  made  in  the  Communion  Office,  i.  e. 
putting  in  their  proper  place  the  oblation  and  the  invo- 
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cation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  found  in  the  first  Prayer- 
book  of  Edward  VI,  and  lUso  in  the  Scotch  Communion 
Service.  This  was  due  mainly  to  bishop  Seabur}-,  who 
was  under  something  of  a  pledge  to  the  Scottish  bish- 
ops to  secure  this  change,  if  possible.  The  meekness 
and  wisdom  of  bishop  White  were  clearly  evident  in 
Ibis  matter,  as  in  everything.  He  was  always  ready  to 
yield  where  principle  was  not  violated,  and  he  puts  it 
on  record  that  his  discussions  with  bishop  Seabury  were 
entirely  amicable  and  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  "  To 
this  day,"  he  says,  "  there  are  recollected  with  satisfac- 
tion the  hours  which  were  spent  with  bishop  Seabury 
on  the  important  subjects  which  came  before  them,  and 
especially  the  Christian  temper  which  he  manifested 
all  along."  The  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds  were 
adopted  with  hearty  assent  by  the  convention.  A  ru- 
bric was  prefixed  to  the  former,  as  follows :  "  And  any 
churches  may  omit  the  words  'he  descended  into  bell,'  or 
may,  instead  of  them,  use  the  words  *  he  went  into  the 
place  of  departed  spirits,'  which  are  considered  as  words 
of  the  same  meaning  in  the  Creed."  Bishop  Seabury 
desired  much  to  have  the  Athanasiaii  Creed  inserted, 
not  as  obligatory  on  all,  as  in  the  Church  of  England, 
but  as  permissory  for  those  wishing  to  use  it;  but,  as 
bishop  White  states,  the  House  of  Deputies  "  would  not 
allow  of  the  creed  in  any  shape."  The  consideration 
of  the  "Articles  of  Beligioa"  was  postponed  to  a  subse- 
quent convention.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was 
formally  ratified  by  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  in 
convention,  Oct.  16,  1789 :  "  This  Convention  having, 
in  their  present  session,  set  forth  A  Booh  of  Commoti 
Prayer,  and  A  dmmutration  oftht  SacramenI*,  and  oth- 
er IlUet  and  CeremonUt  of  the  Church,  do  hereby  estab- 
lish the  said  Book ;  and  they  declare  it  to  be  the  Lit- 
urgy of  this  Church,  and  require  that  it  be  received  as 
such  by  all  the  members  of  the  same ;  and  this  Book 
shall  be  in  use  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  October, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety."  A  number  of  canons  were  passed  in  re- 
gard to  episcopal  visitations,  publishing  a  list  of  the 
clergy,  observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  etc  The  conse- 
cration of  Dr.  Bass  was  deferred.  Dr.  Madison,  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  consecrated  bishop  in  England,  Sept.  19, 
1790;  and  thus  the  full  number  of  bishops  was  secured 
through  the  English  line.  Two  years  later  the  conse- 
cration of  Dr.  Claggett  as  bishop  of  Marj-land  united 
both  lines  in  the  American  episcopate,  bishop  Seabury 
being  present  and  joining  in  the  solemn  act. 

The  convention  of  1792  met  in  New  York  Sept.  11. 
There  were  five  bishops,  nineteen  clerical  and  fourteen 
lay  deputies  in  attendance,  and  the  session  lasted  seven 
days.  The  Ordinal  was  revised  and  set  forth,  the  alter- 
ations being  few.  An  alternate  form  at  the  ordination 
of  priests  was  furnished ;  instead  of  "  Receive  the  Holy 
Uhost  for  the  oflice  and  work  of  a  priest  in  the  Church 
of  God,  now  committed  unto  thee  by  the  imposition  of 
our  hands;  whose  sins  thou  dost  forgive,  they  are  for- 
given ;  and  whose  sins  thou  dost  retain,  they  are  re- 
tained. And  be  thou,"  etc. ;  the  bishop  ordering  is  al- 
lowed to  say,  "Take  thou  authority  to  execute  the 
ofiice  of  a  priest  in  the  Church  of  God,  now  committed 
to  thee  by  the  imposition  of  our  hands.  And  be  thou," 
etc.  The  consideration  of  the  Articles  was  further  post- 
poned. An  act  was  passed  "for  supporting  mission- 
aries to  preach  the  Gospel  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
United  States,"  in  which  it  was  recommended  that 
annual  sermons  be  preached  in  all  the  churches,  that 
collections  be  made,  and  missionaries  be  sent  out  as 
soon  as  may  be,  these  being  under  the  canonical  juris- 
diction of  the  bishop  of  Penns>'lvania.  "Agreeably 
to  the  requirement  of  a  canon  adopted  at  the  last  con- 
vention, a  list  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  is  printed  in 
the  appendix  to  the  journal.  Including  the  bishops, 
the  number  given  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-four,  no 
lists  having  been  handed  in  from  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts,  and  there  being  no  mention  of  the  nnm- 
ber  of  clergymen  at  that  time  in  North  Carolina  and 


on  the  Western  frontiers.  With  every  aUowance  tbtfe 
could  not  have  been  more  than  two  hundred,  the  i«p- 
resentatives  of  nearly  two  thousand  who,  with  Enghak 
orders,  bad  labored  on  the  American  cootirtent  since  its 
earliest  attempted  settlement,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before"  (Perry).  One  other  matter  d^erres  to 
be  put  on  record  here,  not  only  becaoae  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  object  had  in  view,  both  as  regards  oat 
of  the  most  infiuential  denominaUons  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  bat  also 
because  of  the  entire  failure  at  tbat  date  of  ao  earnest 
and  truly  catholic  a  movement.  We  give  it  in  tbe 
language  of  bishop  White :  "Bishop  Madison  had  coa- 
municated  to  the  author,  on  their  jonrpey  from  Phila- 
delphia to  New  York,  a  design  which  he  bad  much  at 
heart— that  of  effecting  a  reunion  with  the  Method- 
ists; and  he  was  so  sanguine  aa  to  believe  that  by  an 
accommodation  to  them  in  a  few  instances,  tbey  woald 
be  induced  to  give  up  their  peculiar  discipline,  aod 
conform  to  the  leading  parts  of  the  doctrine,  the  wor- 
ship, and  the  discipline  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  It 
is  to  be  noted  tbat  he  had  no  idea  of  coroprebendiiig 
them,  on  the  condition  of  their  continuing  etobodird, 
as  at  present  On  this  there  was  commnnicaled  to 
him  an  intercourse  held  with  Dr.  Coke,  one  of  the  so- 
perinteudents  of  that  society  which  might  hare  shown 
to  bishop  Madison  how  hopeless  all  endeavors  fw  tocb 
a  junction  must  prove.  Nevertheless,  be  peisisud  in 
his  well-meant  design.  The  result  of  this  was  bis  in- 
troducing into  the  House  of  Bishops  a  proposiiiaa, 
which  his  brethren,  after  some  modificationa,  approring 
of  the  motive,  but  expecting  little  aa  the  leaolt  cf  it, 
consented  to  send  to  the  other  house."  The  proposi- 
tion (as  given  by  bishop  \\'hite)  was  placed  on  a  broad 
and  liberal  basis,  leaving  most  of  matters  to  future 
discussion  and  settlement  at  a  subsequent  conventioa. 
"  On  the  reading  of  this  in  the  House  of  Clerical  and 
Lay  Deputies,  they  were  astonished,  and  conaidered  it 
as  altogether  preposterous;  tending  to  produce  distrust 
of  the  stability  of  the  system  of  the  Episcopal  Chardi, 
without  the  least  prospect  of  embracing  any  other  re- 
:  ligious  body.  Tbc  members  generally  stated,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  indulgence,  that  they  would  permit  the  with- 
drawing of  the  paper,  and  no  notice  to  be  taken  of  it 
A  few  gentlemen,  however,  who  had  got  some  slight  in- 
timations of  the  correspondence  between  Dr.  Coke  and 
the  author,  who  would  have  been  gratified  by  ao  ac- 
commodation with  the  Methodists,  and  who  thoagbt 
that  the  paper  sent  was  a  st«p  in  measures  to  be  taken 
to  that  effect  spoke  in  favor  of  the  proposition,  fiat  it 
was  not  to  be  endured ;  and  the  bishops  silently  with- 
drew it  agreeably  to  leave  given."  Bishop  White  girt*, 
in  addition,  the  letter  of  Dr.  Coke,  and  an  accoant  of 
several  inter\-iew8  had  with  him.  The  letter  is  tn 
instructive  one  in  many  respects,  and  shows  what  Dr. 
Coke  thought  of  his  supposed  "episcopal"  cbatacter. 
derived  from  John  Wesley;  bishop  White's  remaria 
and  statements  also  are  worthy  of  grave  consideraticiii. 
The  subject  has  been  more  than  once  agitated,  and 
sometimes  men  have  become  sanguine  of  being  able  to 
effect  the  end  desired ;  but  as  the  question  of  ordina- 
tion still  holds  the  place  which  it  did  in  Dr.  Coke'i 
day,  and  the  Methodist  ministers  almost  certainly  cu- 
not  be  brought  to  acknowledge  the  obligation  of  being 
ordained  by  our  bishops  in  order  to  officiate  in  oat 
churches,  we  apprehend  that  there  never  has  been  anjr 
real  probability  of  bringing  the  Methodists  to  a  sentt 
of  the  dut}'  and  propriety  of  becoming  reunited  to  Ibt 
Church  at  whose  altars  John  Wesley  always  ministend, 
and  which  he  at  least  was  never  willing  to  abandon. 

Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  disease  in  Phil- 
adelphia and  its  vicinity,  the  convention  of  1795  w« 
but  thinly  attended,  and  from  the  same  cause  no  con- 
vention was  held  in  1798.  A  special  convention,  how- 
ever, met  in  Philadelphia,  June  II,  1799.  Eight  stale 
were  represented,  nineteen  clerical  and  ten  lay  dep«ti» 
being  present    Bishop  Seabury,  who  had  died  in  1796. 
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waa  succeeded  by  bishop  Jarvis,  oonsecrated  Sept  18, 
1797.  Dr.  B.  Smith  was  made  bishop  of  South  Caro- 
lina In  1795,  and  Dr.  Bass  of  MassachusetU  in  1797. 
At  this  conTcntion  an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  its 
approTal  of  Dr.  U.  Ogden,  bishop  elect  of  New  Jersey; 
bat  it  failed  entirely,  and  Dr.  Ogden  a  few  years  later 
joined  the  Presbyterians.  A  proposition  was  made  to 
bold  General  Conrention  every  Are  years;  a  form  of 
oonaecration  of  a  church  or  chapel  was  set  forth;  and 
seventeen  articles  were  reported  and  read.  These  were 
ordered  to  be  kid  over,  and  printed  in  the  journal. 
The  clergy-list  gives  seven  bishops  and  two  hundred 
and  twelve  clergymen.  At  the  convention  of  1801, 
held  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Sept.  8,  it  was  announced  that 
bishop  Proroost  had  resigned  his  jurisdiction  as  bishop 
of  New  York.  Under  the  circumstances  it  was  deemed 
right  to  consecrate  Dr.  Benjamin  Moore  as  his  assist- 
ant, the  principle  being  distinctly  stated  that  bishop 
Piovoost  was  bishop  during  his  life,  and  that  bishop 
Moore  was  simply  sasistant  or  coadjutor,  competent  to 
all  episcopal  duty,  but  still  to  act  in  concurrence  with 
bisfaop  Provoost.  The  principal  work  of  the  conven- 
tion was  the  final  settlement  of  the  question  as  to  arti- 
cles of  religion.  The  printing  of  the  seventeen  arti- 
cles, in  the-  journal  of  1799,  produced  one  good  result, 
viz.,  showing  how  difficult  it  was  snd  would  be  to  agree 
upon  a  new  set  of  articles  for  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Chnrch,  and  leading  the  minds  of  the  convention  to  a 
ready  acceptance  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Cbarch  of  England.  It  was  bishop  White's  view  that 
these  articles  were  really  "  the  acknowledged  faith  of 
tha  Church"  all  along,  and  that  the  safest  and  most 
satisfactory  course  was  to  mske  certain  necessary 
ctaanges,  arising  out  of  the  actual  condition  of  affairs, 
and  then  to  adopt  the  Thirty-nine  entire.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  snd,  as  bishop  White  states,  the  arti- 
cles "  were  adopted  by  the  two  houses  of  convention, 
without  their  altering  even  the  obsolete  diction  in 
them ;  but  with  notices  of  such  changes  as  change  of 
sitoation  had  rendered  necessary."  Article  VIII  was 
amended  by  leaving  out  the  Athanasian  Creed.  Arti- 
cle XXT,  on  general  councils,  was  omitted,  the  reason 
being  given  in  a  note, "  because  it  is  partly  of  a  local 
and  civil  nature,  and  Is  provided  for,  as  to  the  remain- 
ing parts  of  it,  in  other  articles."  The  XXXVth  Arti- 
cle, on  the  homilies,  was  retained,  with  a  note  added 
suspending  "  the  order  for  the  reading  of  said  homilies 
in  churches  until  revision  of  them  may  conveniently 
be  made,  for  the  clearing  of  them,  as  well  fW>m  obsolete 
words  and  phrases  as  from  the  local  references."  Arti- 
cle XXXYI  was  sltered  in  so  far  as  to  set  forth  that 
the  ordinal  of  1792  contained  the  Church's  views  and 
principles  on  this  important  point.  Article  XXXVII 
in  the  English  Prayer-hook  was  omitted,  and  a  new  one 
sabetitnted,  "  Of  the  Power  of  the  Civil  Magistrate." 
The  articles  as  a  whole  were  then  ratified  by  both 
houses  of  convention,  and  they  have  ever  since  held 
their  place  in  the  Prayer-book  and  standards  of  the 
Church.  Bishop  White's  remarks,  in  this  connection, 
deserve  to  be  quoted:  "The  object  kept  in  view,  in  all 
the  consultations  held,  and  the  determinations  formed, 
was  the  perpetuating  of  the  Episcopal  Church  on  the 
ground  of  the  general  principles  which  she  had  inher- 
ited from  the  Chnrch  of  England ;  and  of  not  separating 
from  them,  except  so  far  as  either  local  circumstances 
required,  or  some  very  important  cause  rendered  proper. 
To  those  acquainted  with  the  system  of  the  Church  of 
England,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  object  here  stated 
was  aoeompUshed  on  the  ratification  of  the  Articles." 

8.  Hittory  of  tht  Protettant  Epitcopal  Church  tmce 
tie  beffiwmg  of  He  eentvry.  —  The  standards  of  the 
Chuch  having  thus  been  adopted  and  secnred,  in  the 
foal  setting^forth  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  its 
biMory  and  progress  since  that  date  are  those  of  a  com- 
pletely organized  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church.  That 
it  did  not  at  once  expand  itself  snd  cover  the  land  is  sad- 
ly true,  and  that  it  has  had  in  later  years  its  times  of 


sore  trial  and  despondency  is  equally  true.  There  was 
unhappily  in  the  early  port  of  the  century  a  lack  of 
thorough  education  in  Church  principles;  there  were 
the  prevalence  of  sectarianism,  jealousy  felt  by  the 
various  Protestant  denominations,  the  sleepless  enmity 
of  the  Roman  Church  towards  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  wide-spread  ungodliness  on  every 
hand,  resulting  in  spiritual  torpor  and  almost  death. 
For  a  time  it  seemed  (as  Dr.  Hawks  says  of  Virginis) 
as  if  naught  but  "gloomy  darkness"  enveloped  the 
Chureh.  By  a  strange  combination  of  circumstances, 
the  act  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia  confiscating  the 
glebes  and  Church  property,  which  was  resisted  on  the 
ground  of  being  clearly  illegal,  became  law  by  the 
death  of  the  presiding  judge  in  the  court  of  appeals 
the  night  before  he  was  to  deliver  the  decision,  all 
written  out,  securing  to  the  Church  its  just  rights. 
The  effect  upon  the  Church  in  Virginia  was  fearful 
and  well-nigh  disastrous,  especially  in  the  ruin  and 
utter  abandonment  of  church  edifices  and  the  dying- 
out  of  religion  in  every  shape  among  the  people.  Even 
when,  in  1814,  a  brighter  day  bc^an  to  dawn,  "the 
journals  of  the  convention  by  which  bishop  R  C.  Moore 
was  elected  show  the  presence  of  but  seven  clergj-mcn 
snd  seventeen  laymen.  We  look  back  upon  the  past, 
and  are  struck  with  the  contrast.  Seven  clergymen 
were  all  that  could  be  convened  to  transact  the  most 
important  measure  which  our  conventions  are  ever 
called  upon  to  perform,  and  this  in  a  territory  where 
once  more  than  ten  times  seven  regularly  served  at  the 
altar.  We  look  back  still  farther,  and  find  the  Church, 
after  the  lapse  of  two  hundred  years,  numbering  about 
as  many  ministers  as  she  possessed  at  the  close  of  the 
first  eight  years  of  her  existence"  (Hawks).  In  Mary- 
land and  its  neighbor  Delaware,  matters  were  hardly 
any  better.  "  In  1803  there  was  a  spirit  of  indifference 
to  religion  and  the  Church  too  extensively  prevalent 
in  the  parishes;  nearly  one  half  of  them  were  vacant; 
in  some,  all  ministerial  support  had  ceased.  Some  few 
of  the  clergy  had  deserted  their  stations;  and  of  the 
residue,  several,  diaheartenc<l  and  embarrassed  by  in- 
adequate means  of  living,  had  sought  subsistence  in 
other  states.  Infidelity  and  fanaticism  were  increas- 
ing; and,  on  the  whole,  there  never  was  a  time  when 
ministera  were  more  needed,  or  when  it  was  more  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  them"  (Hawks).  Such  was  the  state  of 
things  in  general  at  the  South  in  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century.  Further  North,  In  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Connecticut,  and  mnch  of  New  England,  the  pros- 
pects were  more  cheering.  The  consecration  of  .John 
Henry  Hobart  as  assistant  to  bishop  B.  Moore  of  New 
York,  May  29, 1811,  and  of  Alexander  Viets  Griswold 
for  the  eastern  diocese  (i.  e.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Isl- 
and, New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont)  at  the  same  date, 
were  indications  of  healthy  growth.  The  former  be- 
came especially  prominent,  during  his  episcopate  of 
nearly  twenty  years,  as  the  representative  of  what  are 
called  "  High-Churchmen"*  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  his  influence  on  the  character,  claims,  and 
position  of  the  Chureh  in  the  United  States,  in  the  es- 
timate of  his  own  people  as  well  as  the  various  Chris- 
tian bodies  among  whom  he  lived,  can  hardly  be  ovet^ 
valued.  No  one  could  possibly,  or  did,  misunderstand 
him,  and  he  was  so  resolute  withal  in  the  open  avowal 
of  his  principles  and  convictions,  and  so  ready  to  defend 
them  on  all  occasions,  even  that "  unchurching"  dogma, 
as  many  like  to  call  it,  that  it  may  be  doubted  if  any 
bishop  or  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chureh 


•  Perhaps  It  may  be  well  to  say  here  thnt  the  terms 
or  appellstions  "  Hlgh-Charebman,"  *'  Low-Chnrchman," 
''evangelical,"  "ritualist  or  rttuufstic,"  etc,  nre  used 
Rimply  forconveuleuce,andto  save  repeated  periphrases. 
The  writer  of  these  pa^es  neither  afQrms  nor  denies  the 
applicability  of  tiie  words  to  or  about  those  specially  con- 
cerned. No  disreroect  is  meant  to  any  one.  on  the  one 
hsnd,  by  the  use  or  terms,  nor,  on  the  other,  is  any  claim 
of  superiority  made  In  behalf  of  those  to  whom  the  word 
is  applied. 
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has  ever  done  so  macb  as  John  Heniy  Hobait  in  defin- 
ing the  position  and  claims,  and  educating,  so  to  speak, 
tlie  whole  Church  to  the  adoption  of  fixed  and  settled 
views  on  this  important  subject.  Bishop  Uobarl's  per- 
sonal character  and  devotion  tu  his  work,  his  unques- 
tioned purity  of  purpose  in  all  that  he  did,  his  life- 
long free  and  cordial  correspondence  with  bishop  White 
(whom  no  one  ever  charged  with  being  a  lligh-Cburch- 
man), strengthened,  undoubtedly,  bis  influence;  andeven 
those  who  differed  with  him,  and  represented  what  are 
called  "Low-Chuich"  views  and  principles, could  not  but 
respect  a  high-toned,  conscientious  advocate  of  princi- 
ples to  which  they  were,  with  equal  conscientiousness, 
totally  opposed.  It  is  not,  probably,  too  much  to  affirm 
that  the  steadfast  adherence  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  to  its  standards  of  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
worship,  and  its  fixed  and  often  expressed  determina- 
tion (through  the  General  Convention  and  its  action), 
never  to  recede  from  its  attitude  towards  either  Rome 
or  Protestants  of  various  names,  are  due  in  great  meas- 
ure to  the  labors,  teaching,  and  publications  of  bishop 
Hobart,  and  the  large  number  of  clergymen  and  laymen 
who  have  been  educated  in  the  Church  principles  with 
which  bis  name  is  associated. 

The  action  of  the  General  Convention,  from  this  time 
onward,  has  been  devoted  to  legislating  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Church,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  taking 
such  steps  as  are  calculated,  under  God's  blessing,  to 
promote  the  increase  of  faith  and  holy  obedience,  to 
guard  against  the  intrusion  of  error  and  unsound  doc- 
trine, and  to  place  various  matters  of  doubt  or  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  such  a  footing  that  the  largest  toler- 
ation be  allowed,  in  these  respects,  consistent  with  pre- 
serving the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  and  the 
maintenance  of  apostolic  truth  and  order.  In  1804  a 
"  Course  of  Ecclesiastical  Studies"  was  set  forth  by  the 
bishops,  and  it  still  remains  in  its  original  shape,  not- 
withstanding that  many  and  valuable  works,  in  the  sev- 
eral departments  of  theology,  have  since  been  published, 
and  are  in  use  in  our  seminaries  and  schools  of  divin- 
ity. The  General  Convention  of  1871,  in  its  canon  on 
examinations  for  orders,  says :  "  In  all  these  examina- 
tions reference  shall  be  had,  as  closely  as  possible,  to 
the  course  of  study  established  by  the  House  of  Bishops, 
and  to  the  books  therein  recommended,  or  equivalent 
works  of  more  recent  date."  In  1808  the  bishops,  in  a 
message  to  the  House  of  Deputies,  who  had  asked  for 
the  enactment  of  the  English  canon  concerning  mar- 
riages, expressed  their  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  en- 
tering upon  the  question:  and  at  a  later  date  (1841) 
there  were  two  reports  of  committees  presented  on  this 
subject,  the  majority  adverse  to  legislation,  the  minor- 
ity in  favor  of  enacting  the  canon.  Thus  the  matter 
stands,  the  civil  law  being  supreme,  except  in  regard  to 
marriage  of  divorced  persons,  which  is  as  follows:  "No 
minister  of  this  Church  shall  knowingly,  alter  due  in- 
quiry, solemnize  the  marriage  of  any  person  who  has 
a  divorced  husband  or  wife  still  living,  if  such  husband 
or  wife  has  been  put  away  for  any  cause  arising  after 
marriage;  but  this  canon  shall  not  be  held  to  apply  to 
the  innocent  party  in  a  divorce  for  the  cause  of  adultery, 
or  to  parties  once  divorce<l  seeking  to  be  united  again" 
(see  Hoffman,  Law  ofihe  Prolettant  Epucopal  Church, 
p.  71-84).  The  words  of  bishop  White  ought  to  be 
quoted  in  this  connection:  "On  a  retrospect  of  the 
transactions  of  this  convention  there  is  entertained  the 
trust  that  it  did  not  end  without  a  general  tendency  to 
consolidate  the  communion ;  although,  in  the  course  of 
the  business,  there  had  been  displayed,  more  than  in 
any  other  convention,  the  influence  of  some  notions 
leading  far  wide  of  that  rational  devotion  which  this 
Church  has  inherited  from  the  Church  of  England. 
The  spirit  here  compbined  of  wat  rather  moderated 
than  raised  higher  during  the  session.  But  it  being 
liable  to  be  combined  with  schemes  of  personal  conse- 
quence, there  is  no  foreseeing  to  what  lengths  it  may 
extend  in  future,"— In  1814  the  subject  of  a  theological 


seminary  was  discussed,  and  the  need  of  such  an  ioMi- 
tution  began  to  be  evident.  Three  years  later  its  w- 
gauization  was  resolved  upon,  and  initiatory  measati 
were  adopted.  Its  officers,  cooise  of  study,  etc,  wtn 
finally  agreed  upon  in  1820,  and  it  b^an  ila  vmk. 
The  seminary  was  removed  from  Kew  Haven  to  Kcv 
Y'ork,  and  the  nest  year  it  was  finally  established  at 
"  The  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  I'rotntaat 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States."  Br  this  ac- 
tion, however,  it  was  distinctly  understood  that  then 
was  to  be  no  hindrance  to  any  state  or  diocese  estab- 
lishing a  seminary  of  its  own.  Time  has  shown  tkt 
wisdom  of  this  policy  of  non-inteiference;  for,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  vast  extent  of  territory  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  found  to  be  simply  imposable  to  gather  aD 
the  candidates  for  orders  in  the  Church  within  the  waB> 
of  the  seminary  in  New  York.  We  may  mention  hoe 
that  there  are  divinity  schools  or  seminaries  in  itai- 
sachuaetts,  Connecticut,  Fennsylvania,  Virginia,  Ohio, 
Wisconsin,  and  other  Western  states  and  dioceses.— At 
this  convention  the  identity  of  the  Protestant  Epiaoo- 
pal  Church  with  the  Church  of  England  was  declared 
in  the  following  terms :  "  It  having  been  credibly  stated 
to  the  House  of  Bishops  that  on  questions  in  rcfeftnct 
to  property  devised,  before  the  Revolution,  to  congrega- 
tions belonging  to  the  '  Church  of  England,'  and  to  nse< 
connected  with  that  name,  some  doubts  have  been  en- 
tertained in  regard  to  the  identity  of  the  body  to  which 
the  two  names  have  been  applied,  the  House  think  it 
expedient  to  make  the  declaration,  and  to  request  tbe 
concurrence  of  the  House  of  Clerical  and  lay  Dtpaties 
therein,  that  'The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  tbe 
United  States  of  America'  is  the  same  body  herctoAse 
known  in  these  states  by  the  name  of '  The  Cburdi  of 
England;'  the  change  of  name,  altbongh  not  of  re- 
ligious principle  in  doctrine,  or  in  worship,  or  in  di»- 
cipline,  being  induced  by  a  characteristic  of  the  Chnrrh 
of  England,  supposing  the  independence  of  Christiaa 
churches,  under  the  different  sovereignties  to  which,  re- 
spectively, their  allegiance  in  civil  concerns  belong*.  Bui 
that,  when  the  severance  alluded  to  took  ]dace,  and  ever 
since,  the  Church  conceives  of  herself  as  professing  ar-d 
acting  on  the  principles  of  tbe  Church  of  EngUnd  is  evi- 
dent from  the  organizations  of  our  conventions,  and  fraa 
their  subsequent  proceedings  as  recorded  in  the  jour- 
nals, to  which,  accordingly,  this  convention  refer  for 
satisfaction  in  the  premises.  But  it  would  be  coatnry 
to  fact  were  any  one  to  infer  that  the  discipliiie  exer- 
cised in  this  Church,  or  that  any  proceedings  therein, 
are  at  all  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  civil  or  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  of  any  foreign  countrv."  The 
result  of  this  declaration  was,  some  twelve  years  later 
in  Vermont,  where  tbe  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  had  formerly  owned  lands, "that  all  ibe  matt- 
rial  points  of  law  were  settled  in  favor  of  the  Church." 
— At  this  session  also  the  constitution  of  tbe  Domestic 
and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Church  was  per- 
fected, and  the  American  Chureh  has  since  done  much 
— though  not  so  much  as  it  might  and  ought  to  bare 
done — in  preaching  the  Gospel  in  the  waste  places  io 
our  own  land,  and  in  sending  the  light  of  Christiaa 
truth  and  power  to  heathen  lands  and  peoples.  Fno 
this  date  the  Church  seems  to  have  experienced  moce 
fully  than  before  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God  in 
sending  his  grace  upon  it,  and  to  have  given  fitin  indi- 
cations of  healthy  increase  in  the  various  parts  of  ear 
country. — Following  the  uniform  plan,  adopted  under 
bishop  White's  gentle  but  firm  guidance  and  inflaence, 
of  keeping  clear  of  entanglements,  tbe  conventioa,  in 
1820,  refused  to  allow  the  officiating  of  persons  not  reg- 
ularly ordained;  and  such  is  the  law  at  the  present 
day :  "  No  minister  in  chaige  of  any  coogregalioo  of 
this  Church,  or,  in  case  of  vacancy  or  absence,  no  dwrck- 
wardens,  vestrymen,  or  trustees  of  the  congregatka, 
shall  permit  any  person  to  officiate  therein  without  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  his  being  duly  licensed  or  ordained  to 
minister  in  this  Church."    Hence,  whatever  individual 
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clergTineii  maj  venture  to  do  in  such  cases  in  the  way 
of  inviting  ministers  of  various  sorts  into  tbdr  churches, 
it  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  do  it  of  their 
own  will  and  pleasure,  and  in  violation  of  the  canon 
which  they  have  promised  to  obey.  As  a  further  illus- 
tration of  the  Church's  policy,  it  may  be  noted  that,  in 
18^,  an  offer  waa  made  by  the  Colonization  Society 
that  the  Episcopal  Church  should  send  a  delegate  to 
act  with  that  society  in  its  benevolent  plans.  It  was 
deemed  inexpedient  to  accept  the  offer,  the  bishops 
holding  that  the  otjects  of  this  society  were  "  more  of 
a  political  than  religious  nature." — At  the  convention 
of  1826  bishop  Uobart  presented  a  plan  for  shortening 
the  morning  service,  in  respect  to  the  Psalter,  the  Les- 
sons, Litany,  etc.,  and  also  for  improving  and  rendering 
more  effective  the  conlirmatiou  service  in  the  Prayer- 
book.  Quite  unexpectedly,  considerable  excitement  fol- 
lowed this  proposal,  and  three  years  later,  when  the 
sense  of  the  state  conventions  became  known  as  ad- 
verse to  any  changes  in  the  services,  the  plan  was 
qaietlr  dismissed  from  all  further  consideration.  So 
strong  is  the  conservative  element  in  the  councils  of 
the  Chnrch,  and  so  great  is  the  unwillingness  to  make 
any — even  the  least— changes  in  the  Prayer-book,  that 
daily  morning  and  evening  prayer,  with  all  that  be- 
long to  them,  have  continned  to  be,  and  are,  obligatory 
in  their  entire  fulness.  It  is  tolerably  certain,  however, 
that  some,  if  not  many,  of  the  wisest  and  most  devoted 
among  the  clergy  would  gladly  welcome  a  pcrmissory 
ose  of  a  shorter  form  of  daily  service  for  certain  occa- 
sions, and  under  certain  circumstances,  where  it  would 
tend  to  greater  edification  and  obviate  some  of  the 
vulgar  objections  against  liturgical  forms  and  services. 
Something  looking  to  this  result  was  accomplished  by  an 
expression  of  the  views  of  the  bishops,  at  the  Ueneral 
Convention  of  1856;  but  at  the  next  convention  (1859) 
it  was  evident,  from  the  course  of  debate  on  the  "  Memo- 
rial,'' as  it  was  called,  and  the  general  sense  of  the  House 
of  Deputies,  that  the  Church  was  not  then,  nor  has  it 
since  been,  ready  to  make  any  ventures  in  the  direction 
of  liturgical  relaxation  and  Church  comprehension. 

In  the  "  Great  West,"  ns  it  used  to  be  called,  it  be- 
came plain  at  this  date  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Cborch  had  a  work  of  no  ordinary  interest  and  impor- 
tance to  perform.  The  rapid  fiUing-up  of  the  states 
weat  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  the  sad  fact  that,  in  the 
race  for  life  and  increase  of  wealth  and  power,  religion, 
in  any  and  every  form,  was  almost  wholly  ignored, 
canaed  no  little  anxiety  and  concern  to  thoughtful  men 
in  the  older  states;  for  it  was  too  certain  not  to  be 
clearly  seen  that  if  the  West  were  to  be  abandoned  to 
chance  efforts  and  the  zeal  of  a  few  religious  men  here 
and  there,  the  result  would  be  that  that  portion  of  the 
country  would  grow  up  into  might  and  wealth  virtual- 
ly heathen  or  infidel,  and  would  be  without  the  restrain- 
ing bonds  of  Christian  faith  and  morals,  and  the  civiliz- 
ing and  elevating  influences  of  the  Uospel  of  Christ. 
In  the  good  providence  of  God,  there  was  a  man,  named 
Philander  Chase,  whose  heart  was  turned  in  this  direc- 
tion. After  considerable  experience  in  misaonary  la- 
bors in  various  quarters.  Chase  set  out  for  Ohio  In  1817, 
determined  to  give  himself  to  the  work  of  an  evange- 
list in  that  part  of  the  United  States.  His  labors  were 
blessed,  and  he  seemed  to  be  the  very  man  for  the  work 
to  be  done;  hence,  in  1819  he  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Ohio.  Every  kind  of  labor  and  toil  came  upon  him, 
bat  he  bore  up  under  it  aU.  Yet  the  deep  conscious- 
ness that,  if  the  Gospel  was  to  be  preached,  there  must 
be  men  to  do  it — men,  too,  educated  and  trained  for  this 
special  work,  in  a  new  country  and  among  new  settlers 
— pressed  heavily  upon  his  muid,  and  caused  him  to  re- 
volve anxiously  what  he  was  to  do  in  such  a  state  of 
affairs.  He  concluded  to  visit  England,  and  to  beg  for 
means  to  found  a  college  and  seminary  in  Ohio  for  the 
education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry,  Ihe  voyage 
was  undertaken  (though  its  expediency  was  doubted  by 
jDany),  and  bishop  Chase  obtained  in  all  some  thirty  to 


forty  thousand  dollars  in  aid  of  his  much-cherished  ob- 
ject. He  returned  home  in  Jul}',  1824,  and  during  the 
next  two  years  was  busily  engaged  in  laying  the  foun- 
ilation  of  Kenyon  College  and  the  Theological  Semina- 
ry at  Gambler  (both  names  being  derived  from  prom- 
inent donors  to  the  cause).  In  due  time  the  college 
went  into  operation,  bishop  Chase  assuming  the  presi- 
dency. Not  long  after,  however,  there  arose  differences 
of  opinion  between  him  and  the  professors  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  bishop's  powers  in  this  office.  The  conven- 
tion of  the  diocese  sustained  the  professore,  which  led  to 
an  immediate  resignation  by  the  sturdy  old  man,  not 
only  as  president  of  the  college,  but  also  as  bishop  of 
Ohio.  This  was  in  September,  1831,  and  the  case  of  his 
resignation  of  the  diocese  came  before  the  General  Con- 
vention of  1882.  The  House  of  Bishops  pointedly  cen- 
sured abandonment  of  the  diocese  under  such  circum- 
stances; but,  in  order  that  the  Church  should  not  suffer 
harm,  the  bishops  united  with  the  other  House  in  ap- 
proving the  ejection  of  Dr.  C.  P.  Mcllvaine,  who  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Ohio,  Oct.  81,  183'2.  Bishop 
Chase,  we  may  mention  here,  continued  his  course  west- 
ward, and  was  elected  to  the  episcopate  of  Illinois  in 
1835.  He  visited  England  again,  received  further  lib- 
eral donations  in  aid  of  the  cause  of  Christian  educa- 
tion, and  founded  another  institution,  which  he  called 
Jubilee  College.  For  this  be  obtained,  in  1847,  a  char- 
ter to  his  mind  on  the  point  of  the  bishop's  control  in 
its  affairs.  Since  those  days,  headed  by  the  venerable 
Jackson  Kemper,  missionary  bishop  of  the  North-west, 
sent  out  in  1835,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has 
not  been  altogether  unmindful  of  its  duty  and  privilege ; 
and  all  through  that  vast  field  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
even  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  there  are  heralds  of  the  cross 
engaged  in  their  sacred  vocation.  The  episcopate,  since 
1859,  has  been  coextensive  with  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  Church,  in  its  complete  organ- 
ization, has  been,  and  is,  striving  to  bring  men  to  the 
obedience  of  the  faith  of  Christ. 

The  venerable  William  White,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of 
his  episcopate,  was  called  away  to  his  rest,  July  17, 1836. 
His  name  will  ever  be  held  in  grateful  memory  by  the 
Church  in  America,  as  well  for  the  long-continued  and 
earnest  labors  in  iu  behalf  which  he  was  permitted  to 
perform,  as  for  the  wisdom  and  judgment  of  his  course 
on  all  occasions  during  a  life  extended  far  beyond  the  or- 
dinary limit  allotted  to  man.  Meekness  and  gentleness, 
a  large-hearted  liberality,  a  spirit  of  genuine  toleration, 
a  willingness  to  yield  for  peace'  sake  in  all  matters 
where  principle  was  not,  in  his  judgment,  clearly  in- 
volved— these  and  the  like  qualities  fitted  him  admira- 
bly for  the  station  he  was  called  upon,  in  God's  provi- 
dence, to  fill ;  and  we  may  with  reverent  thankfulness 
trace  the  indications  of  God's  goodness  and  mercy  to 
his  Church  in  America,  that  such  a  man  was  raised 
up  to  take  large  share  in  its  early  struggles  and  histo- 
rj',  and  to  live  to  so  great  an  age  as  to  see  the  "  little 
one  become  a  thousand,"  and  the  grwn  of  roustanl- 
seed  grow  up,  and  become  a  tree,  and  shoot  out  great 
branches.  Bishop  White's  biographer  and  intimate 
friend.  Dr.  B.  Wilson,  classes  him  among  "  the  Low- 
Church  divines,  as  they  were  called  in  England,  of  the 
established  Church  in  that  country,"  and  the  good 
bishop  has  been  claimed  as  representing  that  portion 
of  the  clergy  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  to 
whom  the  same  title  has  been  applied.  Doubtless, 
bishop  White  was  not  what  is  terme<l  a  "  High-Church- 
man ;"  for,  though  he  was  on  terms  of  great  intimacy 
with  bishop  Hobart  (of  whom  we  have  before  spoken), 
and  entertained  for  him  warm  affection  and  sincere  re- 
spect, yet  he  was  never  willing  to  express  his  assent  to 
all  the  views  of  bishop  Hobart  on  the  subject  of  the 
ministry,  and  the  necessity  of  the  apostolic  succession 
in  order  to  constitute  a  lawful  ministry  in  the  Church. 
He  held  episcopacy  to  be  of  divine  origin,  and  therefore, 
of  course,  the  best  form  and  mode  of  Church  govern- 
ment ;  but,  in  view  of  Ihe  condition  of  the  Protestant 
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world,  he  did  not  consider  it  to  be  absolutely  necessity, 
or  that  those  who  depart  from  or  reject  it  are  guilty  of 
causing  and  perpetuating  schism  in  the  Iwdy  of  Christ. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  not  at  all  a  "  Low-Churcb- 
man^"  in  the  sense  of  undervaluing  episcopal  organiza- 
tion and  responsibility,  or  looking  upon  it  as  a  matter 
of  little  or  no  moment.  This  was  very  evident  by  bis 
steadfast  adherence  to  the  Church's  ways  and  course  io 
all  matters  where  it  was  needful  to  take  a  stand  in  re- 
gard to  other  Christian  bodies.  His  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness of  heart,  and  his  truly  charitable  estimate  of  the 
views  held  by  pious  people  not  connected  with  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  and  of  the  sincerity  of  their 
motives  and  aims,  naturally  led  bim  to  look  with  favor 
upon  what  might  be  proposed  where  it  is  usually  thought 
Christians  of  all  names  can  work  together  for  the  com- 
mon good ;  but,  practically,  in  all  such  matters  he  main- 
tained bis  ground  as  stoutly  as  any  Iligh-Churcfaman 
ever  did.  He  held  steadily  to  the  opinion  that  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  was  much  better  off  by 
keeping  to  itself  in  all  ecclesiastical  aBairs,  and  that  it 
was  entirely  inexpedient  to  form  unions  or  alliances  of 
any  kind,  or  to  "  exchange  pulpits,"  as  the  phrase  is,  or, 
in  fine,  to  run  the  risk  of  any  sort  of  possible  entangle- 
ments with  other  denominations.  This  was  the  result 
of  settled  conviction  on  bishop  Whito'a  part,  and  it  was 
well  understood  to  be  so  on  all  hands.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  his  having  and  preserving  personal  inter- 
course with  Christians  of  every  name;  it  did  not  lead 
him  to  indulge  in  denunciations  of  or  interference  with 
others,  however  far  they  may,  in  his  judgment,  have 
wandered  from  the  true  path ;  and  it  did  not  produce 
any  ill  feeling  towards  him  by  those  who  might  have 
complained,  in  his  case  as  well  as  that  of  others,  of  what 
is  often  tormed  "  exclusiveness,"  or  "  bigotry,"  on  the 
part  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  If  ever  there 
have  been  any  who  have  gone  down  to  their  graves 
without  a  single  enemy,  or  without  even  a  whisper 
against  their  characters  for  purity  and  integrity  of  life, 
bishop  White  certainly  deserves  to  be  ranked  among 
these.  Since  the  venerable  patriarch  passed  away,  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  continued  to  go  for- 
ward, increasing  in  numbers  year  by  year,  and  growing, 
it  is  trusted,  in  grace  and  deeper  and  truer  devotion  to 
the  Lord  and  Master  of  us  all.  It  has  had  its  seasons 
of  controverqr  and  earnest  struggles  (as  what  Church 
has  not?)  between  men  of  differing  views,  conscien- 
tiously and  sincerely  held  on  both  sides;  and  it  has 
seemed  at  times  as  if  controversy  were  eating  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  Church,  and  arousing  passions  and  tom- 
pers  far  from  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gqspel. 
Some  notice  of  these  must  here  be  given,  not  only  as  a 
part  of  the  history  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
but  also  as  illustrating  its  present  position  and  its  proba- 
ble future  in  the  great  work  of  evangelizing  this  nation. 
The  Oxford  Tract  movement  (begun  at  the  Univer- 
sity in  1833,  culminating  in  Tract  No.  XC  in  1841,  and 
extending  over  some  ten  years  in  addition)  was  one 
which  was  warmly,  even  hotly,  debated,  and  produced 
for  the  time  a  controversy  of  no  small  magnitude  and 
bittomess.  The  excitement  in  England,  and  the  re- 
sults flowing  from  the  movement  there,  were  transfer- 
red to  America.  Party  spirit  lifted  its  head  on  high. 
Energetic  supporters  of  the  tracts  and  their  teaching 
entered  the  arena,  and  equally  energetic  opponents 
ranged  themselves  against  the  tracts  and  all  who  fa- 
vored them.  On  the  one  side  it  was  urged  that  the 
tracts  taught  nothing  more  than  the  well-established 
High-Church  doctrines  of  the  old  English  divines, 
and  it  was  claimed  that  this  teaching  was  legitimate- 
ly within  the  limits  allowed  by  the  standards  of  the 
Church  of  England.  It  was  also  said  that  there  was 
great  need  of  rousing  the  minds  of  Church  people  to 
the  importance  of  doctrines  which  bad  fallen  greatly,  if 
not  quito,  out  of  sight,  such  as  the  apostolic  succession, 
the  valite  and  obligation  of  the  holy  sacraments,  the 
real  presence  in  the  Ix>rd's  Supper,  the  importance  of 


priesUy  absolution,  the  neoeaaity  of  secuiing  a  retnrn  to 
the  unity  of  the  primitive  Church,  etc  On  the  othet 
side,  the  whole  movement  and  the  entire  teaching  of 
the  tracts  were  fiercely  denounced  as  tending  directly  to 
Romanizing  and  unprotestantizing  the  Chorch.  Whea 
in  England  numerous  pervenions  to  Borne  took  place  at 
this  time,  and  especially  when  John  Henry  Newman, 
the  coty  phcos  of  the  whole  undertaking,  gave  in  his  ad- 
hesion to  the  Roman  Church  (1845),  it  was  triumphantly 
afSrmed  that  a  similar  result  would  ha|^n  in  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  and  thus  prove  to  the  wntld 
how  pernicious  was  the  teaching  of  these  tracts.  No. 
XC  last  and  worst  of  all.  Quite  a  number  of  perews 
did  abandon  the  communion  of  the  Churefa,  and  sabnit 
themselves  to  Rome;  but  there  was  not  anything  like 
the  exodus  which  had  been  predicted,  since  between 
1842  and  1852,  including  one  bishop  only  (Ives,  of  North 
Carolina,  in  1852),  there  were  leas  than  thirty  who  leA 
the  Church's  ministry  for  the  sake  of  Roman  Catholic 
inducements,  and  these,  with  two  or  three  exccptima, 
were  men  of  little  or  no  influence  in  the  Church  or  com- 
munity. See  OxFOBD  Tbacts.  In  connection  with  the 
Oxford  Tract  movement,  and  more  or  less  infected  with 
the  unhappy  spirit  of  discord  existing  at  the  tine, 
there  occurred  what  is  ordinarily  known  as  "  the  Carey 
Ordination,"  Arthur  Carey  was  a  stodent  in  the  Gen- 
era) Theological  Seminar;-,  a  young  man  of  excdloit 
character  and  good  ability.  He  graduated  in  1843. 
It  was  thought  and  generally  understood  that  he  was 
strongly  inclined  to  the  ultra  teaching  of  the  tracts  in 
the  direction  of  Romanism;  and  Dra.  Hugh  Smith  and 
Henry  Anthon,  both  of  New  York,  who  took  some  pains 
to  ascertain  Carey's  views  and  sentiments,  deemed  bira 
to  be  unfit  for  ordination  in  the  Protestant  E|uficopal 
Church.  The  bishop  of  New  York,  however  (B.  T.  On- 
derdonk),  after  an  examination  of  the  young  man,  bdd 
by  six  presbyters  in  conjunction  with  Urs.  Smith  snd 
Anthon,  decided  that  he  was  worthy  to  obtain  orders. 
Drs.  Smith  and  Anthon  publicly  protested  in  the  ehmch 
at  the  time  of  the  ordination,  but  bishop  Onderdonk 
went  forward  and  ordained  Mr.  Carey,  July  2,  18431 
(He  died  in  March,  1844.)  As  was  to  lie  expected,  this 
action  of  the  bishop  of  New  York  gave  ofience  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Church.  It  was  much  discussed  in  re- 
ligious journals  and  in  pamphlets,  and  bishops  Chase, 
Hcllvaine,  and  Hopkins  commented  upon  it  in  public, 
and  with  much  severity  of  language.  In  Janoaiy,  1844, 
bishop  Onderdonk  addressed  a  pastoral  letter' to  bis 
diocese,  in  which  he  protested  against  the  coarse  adapt- 
ed by  the  above  bishops,  and  called  for  a  trial,  if  they 
saw  fit  to  initiate  it.  A  trial,  accordingly,  was  begun 
at  the  close  of  the  year;  but  it  was  based,  as  we  ^all 
see,  on  charges  entirely  diverse  from  theological  un- 
soundness. Meanwhile,  the  General  Coni-ention  of 
1844  met  in  Philadelphia  in  October.  Twenty-four 
bishops  were  present,  and  ninety -three  clerical  «od 
eighty-four  lay  deputies.  In  addition  to  its  other  la- 
bors, the  whole  matter  of  the  Oxford  Tract  movement, 
and  its  effects  upon  the  American  Church,  came  op  for 
consideration.  Several  days  were  spent  in  the  discns- 
sion  of  the  general  aabject  of  errors  in  doctrine  and 
practice  in  the  Chorch,  and  an  earnest  effort  was  made 
to  obtain  from  the  convention  a  distinct  and  poailave 
condemnation  of  the  error  and  false  teaching  whieb,  it 
was  charged,  were  rife  in  the  Church.  We  need  not 
go  into  details.  In  the  lower  house  reaolutlons  were 
offered  asking  the  bishops  to  "  promiUgate  a  dear  and 
distinct  expression  of  the  opinions  entertained  by  thb 
convention  respecting  the  rule  of  faith,  the  justifica- 
tion of  man,  the  natore,  design,  and  efficacy  of  the  sac- 
raments," ete.  It  was  also  stated,  in  an  aroendBcnt, 
that "  the  minds  of  many  of  the  members  of  this  Chmcti 
throughout  its  union  are  sordy  grieved  and  pei;riexed 
by  the  alleged  intioduetion  amoDg  tb«m  of  serious  ei^ 
rors  in  doctrine  and  praetiee,  having  thdr  origin  in  cer- 
tain writings  emanating  chiefly  IW»n  membeis  of  (he 
University  of  Oxford  in  England ;"  and,  further,  that 
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'^  it  u  exceedingly  desirable  that  the  minds  of  each  per- 
sona should  be  calmed,  tbeii  anxieties  allayed,  and  the 
Charch  disabosed  of  the  charge  of  holding,  in  her  Arti- 
cles and  Offices,  doctrines  and  practices  consistent  with 
all  the  views  and  opinions  expressed  in  said  Oxford 
writings,  and  should  thus  be  freed  from  a  responsibility 
which  does  not  properly  belong  to  her."  But  the  house 
did  not  agree  to  any  of  the  resolutions  offered  in  this 
shape.  It  was,  however,  finally  "Raolvtd,  That  the 
Uoiue  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  consider  the  Lit- 
urgy, Offices,  and  Articles  of  the  Church  sufScient  ex- 
ponents of  her  sense  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  Holy 
Scripture ;  and  that  the  canons  of  the  Church  affuni 
aiD[iie  means  of  discipline  and  correction  for  all  who 
depart  from  her  standards ;  and,  further,  that  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  is  not  a  suitable  tribunal  for  the  trial 
and  censure  of,  and  that  the  Church  is  not  responsible 
for,  the  errors  of  individuals,  whether  they  are  members 
of  this  Church  or  otherwise."  Thus  the  house  disposed 
of  the  question ;  and  the  bishops,  on  their  part,  in  com- 
pliance with  certain  memorials  sent  to  them,  gave  ex- 
pressioo  to  their  godly  counsel  and  warning  in  the  pas- 
toral letter  which  was  soon  after  issued.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1844,  bishops  Meade,  Otey,  and  Elliott  made  a  for- 
mal presentment  against  bishop  Onderdonk,  of  New 
York,  "  as  being  guilty  of  immorality  and  impurity," 
The  trial  was  held  in  the  city  of  New  York.  There 
were  seventeen  bishops  present,  constituting  the  court, 
rix.  P.  Chase,  BrowneU,  Ives,  Hopkins,  Smith,  Mcll- 
vaine,  Doane,  Kemper,  Polk,  Delancey,  Uadsden,  Wbit- 
tingbam,  Lee,  Johns,  Eastburn,  Henshaw, Freeman;  also 
the  three  presenters,  and  bishop  Onderdonk  as  respon- 
dent. The  trial  began  December  10,  and  was  contin- 
ued from  day  to  day  till  January  3, 1845,  when  bishop 
Onderdonk  was  pronounced  guilty  by  eleven  votes,  and 
sentenced  to  suspension  from  the  office  of  a  bishop  and 
from  all  the  fmictions  of  the  sacred  miiiistfy.  Bishop 
Onderdonk  protested  in  the  strongest  terms  bis  inno- 
ceooe,  and  published  a  Statement  of  Fadi  and  Cir- 
eumttaneet  in  regard  to  his  trial.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  condemned  bishop  never  acknowledged 
himself  to  be  in  any  wise  guilty  (died  1861).  The 
"  Prayer  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York  to  the  House  of 
Bishops  for  relief  from  sufferings  consequent  upon  the 
sentence  of  the  Episcopal  Court,  January,  1845,"  was 
made  September  25, 1850;  but  this  and  all  other  efforts 
put  forth  to  have  him  restored  failed ;  and  a  new  canon 
having  been  adopted  applicable  to  the  case  of  a  diocese 
with  a  suspended  bishop.  Dr.  J.  M.  Wainwright  was  con- 
secrated provisional  bishop  of  New  York,  in  November, 
1862.  During  these  years,  since  the  General  Conven- 
tion of  1&14,  the  tractarian  controversy  gradually  sub- 
sided. Both  sides  became  weaiy  of  the  struggle. 
Xearly  everything  had  been  said  which  could  be  said. 
A  number  of  eminent  men  in  the  Church  had  put  their 
views  into  written  shape  (as  Jarvis,  Seabury,  Hawks, 
Mcllvaine,  Hopkins,  Stotie,  and  others);  and  after  a 
while,  the  storm  was  lulled,  the  atmosphere  became 
pariAed,  and  the  Charch  was  gladdened  with  a  return 
of  sanshine  and  compara^ve  peace  and  quiet. 

The  disturbed  condition  of  the  country,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  secession  from  the  Union  of  several  of 
the  Southern  States,  caused  no  little  anxiety  to  the 
hearts  of  many  of  the  Church's  members,  lest  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  too  should  suffer  harm  in  the 
great  and  terrible  struggle  wbich  bad  been  begun  in 
1860-61,  and  was  to  be  fought  out  to  the  bitter  end.  It 
was  but  natural  that  the  bishops  in  the  southern  dio- 
ceses should  begin  to  meet  and  act  separately,  as  if  the 
dismemberment  of  the  United  States  were  a  completed 
fact.  They  did  so  by  organizing  a  council,  framing  a 
constitution  and  canons,  etc. ;  and  for  a  time  there  was 
grave  apprehension  lest  the  Church  should  be  deprived 
of  its  onion  and  communion  as  heretofore.  The  Gen- 
eral Convention  of  18G2  met  in  New  York,  with  much 
reduced  numbers,  of  course ;  and  this  subject  came  be- 
fure  the  convention,  and  was  fully  debated.    Resola- 


tlons  pledging  support  to  the  government  were  adopt- 
ed ;  and  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer  was 
observed,  October  8, 1862,  in  view  "  of  the  present  af- 
dictive  condition  of  the  country."  At  the  next  con- 
vention, however,  held  in  Philadelphia,  October,  1865, 
the  Church  was  entirely  reimited ;  harmony  and  con- 
cert of  action  were  restored;  and  those  who  for  some 
years  bad  been  acting  apart  gladly  joined  again  in 
combined  efforts  for  the  good  of  the  whole  Church  in 
the  United  States.  There  was  held  a  service  of  thanks- 
giving to  Almighty  God  for  the  restoration  of  peace  to 
the  country  and  unity  to  the  Church.  At  this  conven- 
tion resolutions  were  adopted,  urging  that  Christian 
parents,  in  the  discharge  of  their  bounden  duty,  should 
not  only  train  their  children  in  the  ways  of  truth  and 
godliness;  shoidd  not  only  furnish  them  with  sound, 
healthful  reading  and  education  in  the  Church's  schools 
and  colleges ;  but  should  also  strive,  by  prayer  and  spir- 
itual culture,  to  form  in  their  sons  a  desire  to  serve  God 
in  the  sacred  ministry.  In  the  House  of  Deputies  it  was 
also  "Aetotred^  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  house,  there 
has  never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  Church  when 
the  demand  for  missionary  effort,  at  home  and  abroad, 
was  so  urgent  and  imperative  as  at  the  present  moment ; 
and  that  we  earnestly  call  upon  our  constituents,  in  every 
diocese  of  this  Church,  to  arouse  themselves  to  realize 
the  exigencies  of  the  hour,  and  to  labor  and  give  and 
pray  with  a  fbeer  heart  and  more  fervent  zeal."  Further 
resolutions  advocated  a  ^stem  of  itinerancy,  and  the  due 
use  of  lay  aid  in  carrying  forward  the  work  of  the  Church. 
The  most  recent  controversy  through  wbich  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  been  called  upon  to 
pass,  or,  perhaps,  more  exactly  speaking,  is  still  passing, 
is  that  wbich  is  familiarly  known  as  ''ritualism."  The 
question  took  a  definite  shape  as  early  as  the  General 
Convention  of  1868.  Two  reports,  a  majority  and  mi- 
nority, were  made  in  the  House  of  Deputies,  on  the  con- 
duct of  public  worship.  The  former  pleaded  for  "  lib- 
erty in  things  indifferent  or  unessential,  so  long  as  uni- 
ty can  be  maintained,  and  spiritual  editication  promoted, 
in  any  other  way ;"  it  also  deprecated  "  the  enactment 
of  any  canon  on  the  subject  of  ritual  as  unwise  and  in- 
expedient at  the  present  time."  The  minority  report 
tuged  strongly  "  the  maintenance  of  our  wonted  uni- 
formity and  simplicity  in  public  worship,"  and  de- 
nounced "  all  innovations  on  the  common  order  of  the 
Church  which  wound  the  consciences  of  many  of  its 
tnie  and  loving  members,"  such  as, "  the  burning  of 
lights  in  the  onler  for  the  Holy  Communion,  the  burn- 
ing of  incense,  reverences  to  the  holy  table  or  the  ele- 
ments thereon,  the  elevation  of  the  elements,"  etc.  Af- 
ter much  debate,  the  action  of  the  convention  resulted 
in  referring  all  matters  of  doubt  in  these  respects  to  the 
godly  counsel  and  judgment  of  the  bishops  in  their  re- 
spective dioceses,  and  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  five  bishops  (viz.  bishops  A.  Lee,  Williams,  Clark, 
Odenheimer,  Kerfoot),  to  consider  whether  any  addi- 
tional provision  for  uniformity  in  matters  of  ritual,  by 
canon  or  otherwise,  is  practicable  and  expedient,  and  to 
report  to  the  next  General  Convention.  In  October, 
1871,  the  convention  again  came  together,  qn  this  occa- 
sion in  Baltimore,  Md.  The  attendance  was  very  full ; 
distinguished  visitors  from  England  and  from  some  of 
the  colonial  chmrches  were  present ;  and  a  spirit  of  for- 
bearance and  good-will  seemed  to  prevail,  notwithstand- 
ing so  exciting  a  subject  as  "  ritualism"  was  before  the 
convention,  A  very  elaborate  report  was  presented  by 
the  committee  of  five,  in  which,  after  much  sound  rea- 
soning on  the  importance  and  value  of  uniformity  in  the 
public  services  of  the  Church,  and  the  statement  of  the 
fact  that  "diversities  of  use"  had  grown  and  spread,  the 
committee  nrged  that  some  legislation  was  certainly 
necessary.  They  specified  the  various  additions  in  the 
way  of  ornaments  in  the  Church  and  novel  practices, 
such  as  having  a  crucifix  or  carrying  a  cross  in  proces- 
sion, bowings,  prostrations,  mixing  wine  and  water  for 
the  Holy  Communion,  solitary  communions,  surpliced 
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choirs,  additional  restments  (reely  used  in  aome  cbureh- 
es,  and  such  like ;  and  they  recommended  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  joint  committee  of  three  bishops,  three  pres- 
byters, and  three  laymen  to  consider  and  report  upon 
these  matters  to  the  convention  then  in  session.  Such 
a  committee,  consisting  of  able  and  well-tried  men,  was 
appointed,  and,  through  bishop  Whittingharo  and  Ur. 
W.  C.  Mead  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  reported  a 
"  canon  of  ritual."  In  this  proposed  law  it  was  afflrmed 
that "  this  Church  recognises  no  other  law  of  ritual  than 
such  as  it  shall  itself  have  accepted  or  provided ;"  and 
the  provisions  for  ritual  in  this  Church  were  stated  to 
be  (1)  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  the  offices 
and  ordinal  thereto  appended ;  (2)  the  laws  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  use  in  the  American  provinces 
before  1789,  and  not  subsequently  superseded,  altered, 
or  repealed  by  legislation,  general  or  diocesan,  of  this 
Church ;  (3)  the  legislative  or  judicial  action  or  decis- 
ions of  this  Church  in  its  conventions,  general  or  di- 
ocesan, or  by  its  duly  constituted  authorities.  Ani- 
mated discussions  followed  in  the  House  of  Deputies. 
Amendments  and  substitutes  were  proposed  again  and 
again,  and  though  the  House  of  Bishops  passed  the  can- 
on reported  by  the  joint  committee,  the  lower  house  did 
not  succeed  in  coming  to  any  agreement  as  to  this  canon. 
It  was  attempted  to  postpone  indefinitely  the  whole 
matter,  but  without  success.  The  favorers  of  ritualism 
endeavored  to  get  the  convention  committed  to  some 
action  in  accordance  with  their  views;  the  opponents 
of  ritualism  were  equally  urgent  in  seeking  to  obtain 
legishition  directly  condemnatory'  of  numerous  acts  and 
observances  peculiar  to  the  ritualistic  party.  A  very 
prominent  advocate  of  the  system  (Ur.  De  Koven,  of 
Wisconsin)  made  a  speech  against  the  canon  as  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Bishops.  He  used  strange  and  even  of- 
fensive language  in  supiwrt  of  his  sentiments  and  opin- 
ions, and  challenged  any  one  who  pleased  so  to  do  to 
present  him  for  trial,  he  having  boldly  adopted  and  ut- 
tered as  his  own  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  ultra- 
ritualists  in  England:  "I  believe  in  the  real,  actual 
presence  of  our  Lord,  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine, 
upon  the  altars  of  our  churches.  I  myself  adore,  and 
would,  if  it  were  necessary  or  my  duty,  teach  my  people 
to  adore,  Christ  present  in  the  elements  under  the  form 
of  bread  and  wine."  The  discussions,  though  exciting 
and  continued  from  day  to  day,  were  conducted  with 
good  temper  and  general  fairness.  As,  on  the  whole, 
where  neither  side  in  a  controversy  is  willing  to  yield, 
it  is  usually  found  to  be  the  easiest  way  to  get  out  of 
present  difficulty  to  pass  some  comprehensive  resolu- 
tions, which  may  mean  more  or  less  according^  to  the 
mode  of  looking  at  them  by  different  parties,  such  was 
the  course  now  adoptetU  It  was  finally  "  Reioked,  the 
House  of  Bishops  concurring.  That  this  convention  here- 
by expresses  its  decided  condemnation  of  all  ceremonies, 
observances,  and  practices  which  are  fitted  to  express 
a  doctrine  foreign  to  that  set  forth  in  the  authorized 
standards  of  this  Church.  Retoleed,  That,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  this  house,  the  paternal  counsel  and  advice  of 
the  right  reverend  fathers,  the  bishops  of  the  Church, 
are  deemed  sufficient,  at  this  time,  to  secure  the  sup- 
pression of  all  that  is  irregular  and  unseemly,  and  to 
promote  greater  uniformity  in  conducting  the  public 
worship  of  the  Church  and  in  the  administration  of  the 
holy  sacraments."  Thus,  as  we  have  intimated  above, 
the  real  question  at  issue  was  postponed  rather  than  ad- 
judicated. Ritualism  went  on  its  course  with  additional 
vigor  and  confidence,  and  its  opponents  became  more 
and  more  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  state  of  things. 
Consequently  the  struggle,  as  was  to  be  expected,  was 
renewed  again  when  the  General  Convention  met  in 
New  York  in  October,  1874.  Memorials  were  presented 
from  various  quarters  on  this  subject,  resolutions  were 
introduced  bearing  directly  upon  it,  and  legislation  was 
earnestly  called  for  in  order  to  restrain  what  w^as  termed 
excess  of  ritual  in  the  public  service  of  the  Church.  In 
the  House  of  Deputies  the  question  of  confirmation  of 


the  bishop  elect  (Dr.  G.  F.  Seymour)  of  Illinoia  camt 
up.  He  was  charged  with  being  an  active  member  o.' 
the  advanced  ritualistic  party ;  his  case  was  discusKii 
for  a  whole  week  in  secret  session,  and,  though  Dr. 
Seymour  energetically  denied  the  imputaiions  cast  ap« 
him,  after  a  long  struggle  confirmation  was  refused  bri 
dose  vote— viz.  nineteen  to  twenty-two  clerical,  thir- 
teen to  twenty-seven  lay.  (Four  years  later  Dr.  S.  wb 
elected  to  the  episcopate,  and  is  now  [18783  bishop  al 
the  diocese  of  Springfield,  111.)  This  result  in  the  Str- 
mour  case  was  looked  upon  as  Tirtoally  a  victory  «f  ite 
anti-ritualists,  and  after  much  debate  in  both  hove 
agreement  was  had  to  the  following  effect.  A  caaoc 
was  passed,  almost  unanimoudy  (tic.  i.  can.  22),  requir- 
ing every  bishop  to  summon  the  standing  committee  as 
a  council  of  advice,  in  case  complaint  is  made  to  him  in 
writing,  by  two  or  more  presbyters,  that  ceremonies  or 
practices  not  authorized  by  the  Book  of  Commoa  Prayer, 
and  symbolizing  cmmeous  or  doubtful  doctrines,  htn 
been  introduced  into  any  Church,  specifying,  in  rcgani 
to  the  Holy  Communion, "  the  elevation  of  the  cIcdmiim 
in  such  manner  as  to  expose  them  to  the  view  of  ibe 
people  as  objects  towards  which  adoration  is  to  be  made; 
any  act  of  adoration  of  or  towards  the  elements  in  the 
HolyCommunion,  such  as  bowings, prostrations, or geou- 
tlections;  and  all  other  like  acts  not  authorized  l^  the 
rubrics  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;"  further,  if  after 
investigation  it  is  found  that  such  practices  have  beei 
introduced,  the  bishop  shall  admonish,  in  writing,  the 
offending  minister  to  discontinue  such  practices  or  (ere- 
monies ;  and  if  he  disregard  such  admonition,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  standing  committee  to  cause  him  to  be 
tried  for  a  breach  of  his  ordination  row.  Every  minis* 
ter  charged  with  violation  of  this  canon  is  to  have  <if- 
portunity  to  be  heard  in  his  own  defence ;  the  chad's 
and  findings  are  to  be  in  writing,  and  a  record  is  to  be 
kept  by  the  bishop  and  the  standing  committee  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  case.  Such  was  the  latest  direct  ac- 
tion of  the  highest  legislative  authority  of  the  Chnrcli 
on  this  subject.  The  opponents  of  ritualism  hare  ap- 
parently settled  down  in  the  conviction  that  thepreaoit 
canon  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  bishops  effectually  to 
repress,  when  necessary,  all  unseemly  practices  in  this 
direction.  The  favorers  of  ritualism,  on  the  other  hand 
(at  least,  the  more  outspoken  of  them),  have  treate<i 
with  scant  courtesy  the  action  of  the  oonrentioa  tiflflii. 
and  affirm  that "  the  canon  is  flagrantly  nnconstitutjm- 
al,  and  that  no  bishop  has  ever  dared  to  put  it  in  use. 
and  none  ever  will."  At  the  General  Convention  c^ 
1877  the  matter  was  hardly  at  all  alluded  to.  This  the 
anti-ritualists  interpret  as  in  their  favor,  in  the  c«ti£- 
dence  that  the  Church  has  become  weary  of  the  dispute, 
and  is  disposed  for  the  future  to  adhere  to  the  old-b^ 
ioned,  simpler,  less  ornate  ways  of  conducting  puUic 
services.  The  ritualists  hold  the  oppoMte  view,  and  it 
was  rather  exultingly  proclaimed  in  a  letter  to  theiVnr 
I'orJt  Tribune,  by  Dr.  John  Henry  Hopkins  (just  afta 
the  convention  of  1877  had  adjourned),  that  the  rtsolt 
of  the  war  against  the  system,  of  which  be  is  one  of  the 
ablest  advocates, "  is  victory  all  along  the  line  for  the 
ritualistic  advance,  and  that  this  victory  is  so  complete 
that  the  renewal  of  hostilities  hereafter  is  hopeless."  As 
a  party,  it  is  certain  that  the  ritualists  have  sbova 
themselves  to  be  bold,  confident,  energetic,  and  full  of 
zeal  in  behalf  of  the  cause  which  they  have  undettakea 
to  maintain.  In  the  American  Church  they  are  prob. 
ably  not  so  numerous  in  proportion  as  in  the  Chmcb  t^ 
England ;  but,  as  an  offset  to  this,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
they  have  enlisted  in  their  ranks  numbers  of  the  younger 
clergy,  and,  in  view  of  what  they  have  already  aocom- 
plished,  they  not  unnaturally  look  forward  to  ultimate 
and  complete  success.  The  bishops,  to  whom  are  com- 
mitted the  oversight  and  regulation  of  this  whole  mat- 
ter under  the  canon,  are  in  a  rather  difficult  and  delicate 
position.  As,  on  the  one  band,  they  are  compelled  to 
tolerate  much  that  is  regarded  as  defective  and  in  viola- 
tion of  the  plain  meaning  of  the  nibrics  and  camma^  scv 
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oo  the  other,  they  may  ressonably  be  expected  to  shrink 
from  prexsing  too  severely  npon  those  who  carry  ritual- 
istic practices  to  more  or  Icse  or  excess.  The  opinion 
may  here  be  expressed — simply  as  an  opinion,  without 
reference  to  the  merits  of  the  questions  at  issue— that 
ritualism  has  bad  its  day,  and  that,  while  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  considerable,  perhaps  even  great,  good  has 
resulted  and  may  yet  further  result  from  this  movement, 
it  will  not  be  likely  again  to  assume  any  special  promi- 
nence in  the  history  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
The  bringing  of  this  topic  before  the  reader  in  con- 
tinuous order,  from  its  rise  to  the  present  time,  has 
neceasarily  led  to  the  omission  of  a  number  of  interest- 
ing historical  facts  and  incidents  in  the  progress  of  the 
Chaich  of  late  yean :  these  are  herewith  succinctly 
presented  in  their  proper  sequence  and  connection. 
On  a  previous  page  has  been  noted  the  action  of  the 
Ueneral  Convention  on  the  subject  of  liturgical  relax- 
ation and  Church  comprehension.  'I'hts  was  in  1856 
and  18d9.  At  the  convention  of  1868  various  "  me- 
morials'' were  presented  pleading  for  larger  latitude  in 
the  use  of  the  Prayer-book.  This  was  reported  against 
by  the  House  of  Bishops,  and  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted :  "  Raolved,  That,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  this  house,  such  latitude  in  the  use  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  as  the  memorialists  ask  could  not  be 
allowed  with  safety,  or  with  proper  regard  to  the  rights 
of  our  congregations."  In  1874  the  question  of  short- 
ened services  came  up,  bat  no  definite  action  was  bad. 
The  convention  expressed  its  sense  by  resolution  sim- 
ply, "  That  nothing  in  the  present  order  of  Common 
Prayer  prohibits  the  separation,  when  desirable,  of  the 
Morning  Prayer,  the  Litany,  and  the  Order  for  the  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Lord's  Supper  into  distinct  services, 
which  may  be  used  independently  of  each  other,  and 
either  of  them  without  the  others :  provided  that  when 
used  together  they  be  used  in  the  same  order  as  that  in 
which  they  have  commonly  been  used  and  in  which 
they  stand  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer."  At  the 
next  convention  (October,  1877),  the  committee  on 
canons  in  the  House  of  Deputies  reported  in  favor  of  an 
''order  concerning  divine  service,"  more  especially  for 
shovter  services  on  other  days  than  Sundays  and  the 
greater  festivals  and  fasts.  To  this  the  bishops  declined 
to  agree,  and  by  general  consent  a  joint  committee  was 
appointed  to  sit  during  the  recess  on  the  matter  of  pro- 
viding shortened  services,  by  rubric  or  otherwise,  this 
committee  to  report  in  1880. — In  a  country  such  as 
ours,  where  the  laws  regulating  marriage  and  divorce 
difler  considerably  in  different  states,  this  subject  must 
nece&Hirily  cause  much  perplexity  and  annoyance  to 
the  clergy,  unless  they  have  some  law  of  the  Church  to 
gaide  and  control  their  action.  This  was  long  felt 
throughout  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  in 
hope  of  some  remedy  or  aid  the  matter  was  brought  be- 
fore the  General  Convention  of  1868.  A  canon  was  en- 
acted forbidding  a  clergyman  to  solemnize  matrimony 
wbeie  there  is  a  divorced  wife  or  husband  of  either 
party  still  living,  with  a  proviso  in  favor  of  the  inno- 
cent party  in  a  divorce  for  the  cause  of  adultery.  In 
1877  the  canon  was  put  in  its  present  shape,  as  follows : 
"  No  minister,  knowingly  after  due  inquiry,  shall  sol- 
emnize the  marriage  of  any  person  who  has  a  divorced 
hosband  or  wife  still  living,  if  such  husband  or  wife  has 
been  put  away  for  any  cause  arising  after  marriage; 
bnt  this  canon  shall  not  be  held  to  apply  to  the  innocent 
party  in  a  divorce  for  the  cause  of  adultery,  or  to  parlies 
once  divorced  seeking  to  be  united  again.  If  any  min- 
ister of  this  Church  shall  have  reasonable  cause  to  doubt 
whether  a  person  desirous  of  being  admitted  to  holy 
baptism,  or  to  confirmation,  or  to  the  holy  communion, 
has  been  married  otherwise  than  as  the  Word  of  God 
and  discipline  of  this  Church  allow,  such  minister,  be- 
fore receiving  such  person  to  these  ordinances,  shall  re- 
fer the  case  to  the  bishop  for  his  godly  judgment  tbere- 
opon :  providtd,  kowever,  that  no  minister  sball,  in  any 
case,  refuse  the  sacraments  to  a  {tenitent  person  in  im- 


minent danger  of  death."  Questions  touching  the  facts 
of  any  case  named  in  the  former  part  of  the  canon  are 
to  be  referred  to  the  bishop,  and  he  is  required  to  make 
inquiry  such  as  he  deems  expedient,  and  to  deliver  his 
judgment  in  the  premises.  At  the  same  convention 
(1877),  an  effort  was  made  to  have  the  Table  of  Prohib- 
ited Degrees,  contained  in  the  English  Prayer-book,  in- 
serted in  the  American  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  but  it 
did  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  convention. — Some 
extravagant  and  unwarranted  assertions  having  been 
made  at  various  times  as  to  the  meaning  of  "  regenera- 
tion," and  its  effects,  etc.,  in  the  offices  for  infant  bap- 
tism, there  was  issued,  at  the  General  Convention  of 
1871,  the  following  "  declaration  of  the  bishops  in  coun- 
cil :"  "  We.  the  subscribers,  bishops  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  being  asked,  in 
order  to  the  quieting  of  the  consciences  of  sundry  mem- 
bers of  the  said  Church,  to  declare  our  conviction  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word  regenerate  in  the  offices  for  the 
ministration  of  baptism  of  infants,  do  declare  that,  in 
our  opinion,  the  word  regenerate  is  not  there  so  used  as 
to  determine  that  a  moral  change  in  the  subject  of  bap- 
tism is  wrought  in  the  sacrament"  (signed  by  all  the 
bishops  present,  forty-eight  in  number). 

The  movement  begun  in  Germany  in  1870-71  by  Dr. 
Dollinger  and  others  has  been  watched  by  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  with  deep  interest  and  earnest 
hope  that  it  may  tend  ultimately  to  solid  reform  in  the 
Continental  churches  now  in  communion  with  Rome. 
In  the  convention  of  1871,  the  bishops  recorded  their 
hearty  sympathy  with  the  heroic  struggle  then  being 
made  for  religious  liberty  on  the  part  of  the  Old-Cath- 
olic Congress  recently  assembled  in  Munich;  and  in 
1874  it  was  "  Resolved,  That  this  house,  with  renewed 
confidence,  reiterates  the  expression  of  its  sympathy 
with  the  bishop  and  synod  of  the  Old -Catholic  com- 
munion in  Germany,  and  the  promise  of  its  prayers  for 
the  divine  blessing  and  direction  on  their  work ;  also, 
that  three  bishops  be  appointed  a  commission  of  this 
house  to  keep  up  fraternal  correspondence  with  the  bish- 
op and  synod,  for  exchange  of  information  and  consid- 
eration of  overtures  for  reconciliation  and  intercommun- 
ion between  sundered  churohes." 

The  course  pursued  by  the  highest  legislative  author- 
ity on  the  subject  of  churches  or  congregations  estab- 
lished in  foreign  lands  in  communion  with  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  illustrates  the  views  and  princi- 
ples on  which  this  Church  deems  it  right  to  act.  Twen- 
ty years  ago,  the  Kev.  W.  O.  Lamson  began  services  in 
Paris,  specially  for  the  benefit  of  Church  people  sojourn- 
ing in  or  visiting  that  city.  The  General  Convention 
of  1859  recognised  the  propriety  and  lawfulness  of  hav- 
ing Protestant  Episcopal  churches  abroad.  Congrega- 
tions accordingly  have  been  organized  during  the  in- 
terim since  1859  in  Rome,  Florence,  Dresden,  Geneva, 
and  Nice,  making  six  in  all  at  this  date  (1878).  At  the 
General  Convention  of  1877  the  matter  was  carefully 
regulated  by  canon,  w^hich  says,  "It  shall  be  lawful, 
under  the  conditions  hereinafter  stated,  to  organize  a 
church  or  congregation  in  any  foreign  country  (other 
than  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  colonies  and 
dependencies  thereof),  and  not  within  the  limits  of  any 
foreign  missionary  bishop  of  this  Chureh."  In  order  to 
secure  proper  and  legitimate  action,  and  also  suitable 
control  over  these  foreign  churches  or  congregations,  the 
canon  goes  on  to  state  fully  the  mode  in  which  they 
may  be  organized  and  conducted — viz.  they  must  rec- 
ognise their  allegiance  to  the  constitution  of  the  Ameri- 
can Church;  must  produce  proper  cerUfieates;  must  be 
in  canonical  submission  to  a  bishop,  who  is  in  charge  of 
all  such  churches  and  is  aided  by  a  standing  committee 
duly  appointed;  and  they  must  conform  to  the  provis- 
ions laid  down  for  discipline,  in  case  it  become  neces- 
sary. The  bishop  in  charge  at  this  date  (1878)  is  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Littlejohn,  of  Long  Island. 

An  association  taking  its  rise  in  Europe,  and  calling 
itself  the  '*  Evangelical  Alliance,"  held  its  sixth  General 
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Conference  in  New  York,  Oct.  2-12, 1873.  It  wu  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  various  Protestant  denomina- 
tions,  foreign  as  well  as  American,  who  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered "evangelical"  in  the  proper  and  precise  sense  of 
that  word.  Among  its  delegates  from  abroad  was  the 
Very  Kev.  R.  Payne  Smith,  D.D,  dean  of  Canterbury, 
who  brought  with  him  a  letter  of  sympathy  from  bis 
grace,  Dr.  Tait,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  dean 
took  part  in  the  work  of  the  Alliance,  as  did  also  a  very 
few  of  the  American  Episcopal  clergy;  having  frater- 
nized with  the  Presbyterians  at  a  public  communion 
service,  he  was  called  to  account  by  Dr.  Tozer  (recently 
an  English  missionar}'  bishop  in  Africa,  and  just  then 
on  a  visit  to  New  York),  and  was  censured  through  the 
papers  of  the  day.  The  assistant  bisbop  of  Kentucky, 
Dr.  Cummins,  likewise  joined  in  this  irr^ular  service, 
and  thereby  foreshadowed  what  soon  after  took  place 
— viz.  the  commencement  of  the  schism  to  which  bis 
name  has  been  attached.  He  had  become  greatly  dis- 
satisfied with  the  state  of  affaire  in  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church ;  he  was  impressed  with  the  fact,  as  he  es- 
teemed it,  that  this  Church  is  too  exclusive  and  in  con- 
tinual danger  of  going  over  to  Kome,  and  so  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  abandon  it  to  its  fate  and  set  up  a  new 
organization  of  bis  own,  a  sort  of  half-and-half  Epis- 
copal and  Presbyterian  arrangement.  Under  date  of 
Nov.  10, 1873,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  bishop  Smith,  bis 
diocesan,  in  which  he  enumerated  various  reasons  or 
causes  for  the  course  he  bad  resolved  upon.  He  de- 
clared that  his  conscience  was  burdened  with  being 
compelled  to  officiate  as  bishop  in  ritualistic  churches 
in  Kentucky ;  that  be  had  lost  all  hope  of  seeing  eradi- 
cated from  the  Church's  standards  and  services  sacer- 
dotalism and  ritualism;  that  be  was  much  hurt  at  be- 
ing blamed  for  sharing  in  the  service  above  alluded  to 
in  a  Presbyterian  place  of  worship,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, he  had  determined  to  transfer  his  "  work  and 
office"  to  another  sphere.  Dr.  Cummins  was  entirely 
right  in  abandoning  the  Church  if  he  could  not  stay  in 
it  with  a  clear  conscience,  and  labor  in  it  in  accordance 
with  his  solemn  vows  at  ordination,  one  of  which  was 
especially, "  with  all  faithful  diligence  to  banish  and 
drive  away  from  the  Church  all  erroneous  and  strange 
doctrine  contrary  to  Uod's  Word."  Inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as  he  had  abandoned  his  post,  and  was  soon  after 
degraded  from  the  ministry,  he  had  no  "office"  to  carry 
with  him,  though  he  assumed  that  he  had,  and  under- 
took to  act  as  a  bishop  when  be  was  no  longer  a  bishop. 
Bishop  Smith  of  Kentucky  (who  was  also  senior  bish- 
op), on  receiving  Dr.  Cummins's  letter,  immediately  in- 
stituted proceedings  in  accordance  with  the  canon ;  Dr. 
Cummins  was  at  once  suspended  from  all  exercise  of  the 
ministry ;  and  the  six  months  of  grace  allowed  for  re- 
traction having  passed  away,  the  formal  deposition  took 
place  June  24,  1874  (ratified  afterwards  in  full  House  of 
Bishops  at  General  Convention  in  October,  1874).  See 
Reformkd  Episcopal  Church. 

The  "  Cheney  case,"  as  it  has  been  called,  may  prop- 
erly be  dealt  with  in  this  connection,  especially  as  Mr. 
Cheney  has  become  quite  prominent  in  the  schismatical 
body  which  Dr.  Cummins  originated.  The  case,  in  sub- 
stance, is  as  follows :  The  Rev.  C.  E.  Cheney,  of  Christ's 
Church,  Chicago,  IIL,  having  mutilated  the  service  for 
public  baptism  by  omitting  the  words  regmerate  and 
regtneratioH  wherever  they  occur,  was  brought  to  tri- 
al and  suspended  by  bisbop  Whitehouse,  February  18, 
1871,  the  suspension  to  last  until  he  should  repent  and 
amend.  Mr.  Cheney  refused  obedience ;  and  the  vestry 
of  Christ's  Church  having  invited  him  to  continue  with 
them,  despite  the  sentence,  he  acceded  to  their  wish. 
The  result  was  that  he  was  tried  by  an  ecclesiastical 
court  for  contumacy,  and,  on  the  2d  of  June,  was  finally 
degraded.  But  the  vestry  continuing  to  hold  on  to  the 
property  of  Christ's  Church,  contrary  to  law  and  justice, 
Mr.  Cheney  remained  where  he  was,  until  he  joined  the 
followers  of  Dr.  Cummins  and  his  movement.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  right  to  the  property  being  a  very  serious 


one,  as  involving  the  whole  lubject  of  the  right  of  re- 
ligious bodies  to  bold  property  and  prevcut  its  •liena- 
tion,  the  case  of  Christ's  Church,  Chicago,  was  catrid 
ihto  the  courts,  where,  in  accordance  with  precedent 
in  like  cases,  it  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  Ftotestmt 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  diocese  of  IHinois.  Not  ast- 
isSed  with  this,  the  parties  interested  in  getting  poesrs. 
sion  of  tbe  church  had  the  case  taken  by  appeal  to  tlit 
Supreme  Court  of  the  state,  where,  early  in  1878,  singu- 
larly enough,  the  decinon  of  the  lower  court  was  re- 
versed, and  judgment  was  given  in  favor  of  the  vtsoj 
and  congregation  as  against  the  diocese.  So  far  as  Ibis 
particular  piece  of  property  is  concerned,  the  matter  is 
of  no  great  importance;  bat  the  principle  involved  is 
of  tbe  gravest  consequence.  It  baa  been  decided,  over 
and  over  again,  that  all  ecclesiastical  oi^nizations  sbafl 
possess  the  power  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws, » 
long  as  those  laws  do  not  interfere  with  the  establiriied 
law  of  the  land ;  and,  consequently,  that  all  property 
belongs,  of  right,  to  those  who  adhere  to  and  sustain 
the  laws  and  principles  of  their  respective  oi^aniza. 
tions.  If  church  property,  by  the  action  of  vestries 
and  congregations,  can  be  legally  diverted  from  itt 
rightful  ownership,  in  the  way  in  which  this  in  Chica- 
go has  been  taken  away  from  tbe  Chnrch,  then  there  is 
no  tenure  of  property  anywhere  which  is  safe.  The  sub- 
ject has  aroused  attention  among  other  Christian  bod- 
ies, who  are  quite  as  much  interested  as  the  Pro(e«tant 
Episcopal  Church  can  be  in  the  fundamental  question 
at  issue.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  will  be  called  upon  to  interpose,  aid 
settle  full}-  and  clearly  a  point  of  so  great  inooicnt  to 
all  Christians  or  religious  associations  of  every  name. 

In  regard  to  the  "provincial  system,"  so  called,  we 
may  briefly  state  that,  as  early  as  1850,  a  motion  was 
made  in  the  House  of  Bishops  by  bishop  Delancey  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  five  bishops,  five  clfTpymea,  and 
five  laymen, "  to  report  to  the  next  triennial  G«iaa] 
Convention  on  the  expediency  of  arranging  the  dio- 
ceses, according  to  geographical  pontion,  into  four  prov- 
inces, to  be  designated  the  Eastern,  Northern,  Sootlieni, 
and  Western  Provinces,  and  to  be  united  under  a  Gec- 
eial  Convention  or  Council  of  tbe  Provinces,  having 
exclusive  control  over  the  Prayer-book,  Articles,  Offices, 
and  Homilies  of  this  Chnrch,  to  be  held  once  every 
twenty  years,"  In  18o8  no  action  was  had.  bat  the 
committee  was  continued,  and  the  matter  handed  over 
to  tbe  next  convention.  It  came  np  in  1856,  but  was 
indefinitely  postponed  by  the  bishops.  Tbe  subfect 
was  brought  np  again  in  1874,  was  warmly  discaswd, 
and  again  indefinitely  postponed.  In  1877  a  preamUe 
and  roolution  were  offered  in  the  House  of  Deputia 
expressing  a  desire  to  obtain  "an  authoritarive  recog- 
nition of  the  provincial  system,"  and  referring  to  tb( 
committee  on  canons  "  to  inquire  into  the  expedioKT 
of  repealing  the  prohibition  against  suflragan  bisfaopa, 
and  making  such  canonical  provisions  as  will  enaUr 
dioceses  (just  before  described)  to  give  the  name  and 
style  of  provincial  or  comprovincial  bishops  to  all  such 
bishops  who  msy  be  elected  and  consecrated  to  assign- 
ed districts  within  their  respective  jurisdictions."  "ITie 
resolution  was  adopted ;  but  in  tbe  House  of  Bishops 
the  entire  subject  was  again  committed  to  a  speosl 
committee,  to  report  at  the  convention  of  1880.  There 
the  matter  stands  for  the  present.  It  lemahis  to  be 
seen  whether  tbe  Church  will  deem  it  best  to  adopt 
this  system,  or  to  continue  under  the  arrangement  now 
in  existence.  Acanon  was  adopted  in  1868  anthoriziiig 
federate  councils,  as  follows :  "  It  is  hereby  dedared  law- 
ful for  the  dioceses  now  existing,  or  hereafter  to  exiA, 
within  the  limits  of  any  state  or  commonwealth,  to  es- 
tablish for  themselves  a  federate  convention,  or  coonci], 
repreeenting  such  dioceses,  which  may  deliberate  and 
decide  upon  the  common  interests  of  the  Chnrch  wittda 
the  limits  aforesaid ;  but  before  any  determinate  actieo 
of  such  convention,  or  council,  shall  be  had,  the  pawns 
proposed  to  be  exercised  thereby  shall  be  submitted  to 
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the  General  Conventioa  for  its  tpproval.  Nothing  in 
tbia  canon  shall  be  construed  as  forbidding  any  federate 
oouocil  from  taking  such  action  as  they  may  deem  neoes- 
taiy  to  secure  such  legislatire  enactments  as  the  common 
iaterests  of  the  Church  in  the  state  may  require."  No 
definite  action  under  this  canon  has  as  yet  been  carried 
into  effect  in  any  state.  The  subject  has  been  discussed 
quite  largely,  and  the  various  propositions  connected 
with  it  now  rest  with  the  same  committee  who  hare 
the  provincial  system  in  hand  and  are  to  report  in  1880. 

An  earnest  and  interesting  communication  to  the 
presiding  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
was  made,  in  1871,  by  bishop  Wilberforce,  of  Winches- 
ter, in  relation  to  the  woric  then  commenced  in  Eng- 
land for  the  revision  of  the  authorized  version  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  At  the  General  Convention  held  the 
same  year,  it  was,  in  the  House  of  Bishops,  "Rooked, 
That  the  Kt.  Kev.  the  Presiding  Bishop  be,  and  hereby 
is,  requested  to  return  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Winchester  a  courteous  and  brotherly  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  communication  relating  to  a  revision  of  the 
English  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  stating  that  this  house, 
having  had  no  part  in  originating  or  organizing  the 
said  work  of  revision,  is  not  at  present  in  a  condition 
to  deliver  any  judgment  respecting  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  expressing  the  disposition  of  this  house  to  con- 
sider with  candor  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Convo- 
cation of  Canterbury,  whenever  it  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted and  its  results  laid  before  them."  The  attitude 
thus  taken  by  the  bishops  in  behalf  of  the  Church  is 
one  of  cautious  reser\'e,  but  perhaps  not  too  much  so, 
considering  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  having  made  con- 
siderahle  progress  in  Hayti  (numbering  eleven  clergy  in 
1^74),  and  needing  episcopal  supervision  and  aid,  was 
sappUed  with  a  bishop,  under  the  arrangement  of  a 
"CoTcnant"  entered  into  with  the  Church  in  that  repub- 
lic, and  the  Bev.  Dr.  J.  T.  Holly  was  consecrated  as  first 
bishop,  in  November,  1874.  The  terms  of  the  covenant 
made  it  the  duty  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States  to 
extend  ita  nurung  care  to  the  Church  in  Hayti  during  its 
early  growth  and  development;  and  four  bishops,  with 
the  bishop  of  Hayti,  were  constituted  a  commission  to 
take  episcopal  charge  of  the  Church  in  Hayti,  and  secure 
ita  maintenance  of  the  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States, 
until  such  time  as  there  should  be  three  bishops  resident 
in  Uayti,  and  exercising  jurisdiction  in  the  Church 
there.  When  that  lime  arrives,  this  Church  will  cease 
from  all  farther  charge  or  care  of  the  Haytian  Chnrch. 

Tbe  General  Convention  of  1877  met  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  on  Oct.  3  for  the  first  time  since  its  organization 
after  the  civil  war.*  It  was  very  largely  attended, 
and  vas  marked  by  a  spirit  of  good-will  and  earnest 
effort  to  pmmote  in  every  way  the  interests  of  Christ's 
kingdom  here  on  earth.  There  were  no  specially  ox- 
dtiag  topics  on  hand  (as  ritualism,  etc.) ;  and  the  action 
of  tbe  convention,  so  br  as  our  present  purpose  is  con- 
cerned, can  be  summed  up  in  brief  space.  Probably 
the  most  important  step  taken  was  the  reorganization 
of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  M  issionary  Society.  Here- 
tofore there  had  been  a  Board  of  Missions  (a  very  large 
and  rather  cumbrous  body),  appointed  triennially,  and 
acting  in  the  respective  departments  at  home  and 
abroad.  After  much  discussion,  tbe  following  canon  was 
adopted :  "  Constitution  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Blisnonary  Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  as  established  in  1820, 
and  since  amended  at  various  times. 

"  Akt.  I.  This  society  shall  be  denomlnnted,"  etc. 

**AaT.  II.  This  society  shall  be  considered  as  compre- 
hending an  persons  who  are  members  of  this  Church. 

"  Arr.  III.  There  shall  be  a  Board  of  Missions  of  such 
society,  composed  of  the  bishops  of  this  Chnrch,  and  the 
member*  for  the  time  being  of  the  House  of  Deputies 
of  this  Chnrch,  biebops  and  depntles  sitting  apnrt  as  In 

*  That  is,  as  we  nnderstand,  this  was  the  first  time  it 
met  in  Axton.— En. 


General  Cunventloo,  or  together  when  they  shall  so  de- 
cide. The  Board  of  Missions  thus  constituted  shall  con- 
vene on  tbe  third  day  of  the  session  of  ilie  General  Con- 
veutlon,  and  shall  sit  from  time  to  time  as  the  business 
of  tbe  board  shall  demand. 

"Aki.  IV.  There  shall  be  a  Board  of  Managers,  com- 
prising all  the  bishops  as  members  ex  offlcio,  and  tifleen 
presbyters  and  fifteen  laymen,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Missions  at  every  trieunial  meeiing  of  the  Oen- 
eral  Couveutlun,  who  sball  have  the  management  of  the 
general  missions  of  this  Chnrch,  and  sball  remain  in  office 
until  their  successors  are  choeeu,  and  shall  hare  power  to 
fill  any  vacancies  that  may  occnr  in  their  number.  Eight 
clerical  and  eight  lay  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
Thia  board  shall,  during  the  recess  of  the  convention,  ex- 
ercise all  the  corporate  powers  of  the  Domestic  and  For- 
eign Missionary  Society.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall 
report  to  the  General  Convenlion,  cnnstitnted  as  a  Board 
of  Missions,  on  or  before  the  third  day  of  the  session  of 
the  GenemI  Conveutlon. 

"  Abt.  V.  The  Board  of  Managers  is  authorized  to  form, 
from  Its  own  members,  a  committee  for  domestic  mis- 
sions and  a  committee  for  foreign  missions,  and  such  oth- 
er committees  as  it  may  deem  desirable  to  promote  special 
miesionary  work,  and  is  also  authorized  to  appoint  such 
officers  as  shall  be  needful  for  carrying  on  tbe  work. 

"Abt.  VJ.  The  Board  of  Managers  Is  intrusted  with 
power  to  establish  and  regulate  such  missions  as  are  not 
placed  under  episcopal  supervision,  and  to  enact  all  by- 
laws which  it  may  deem  necessary  for  its  own  govern- 
ment and  fur  tbe  goverument  of  its  committees:  providtd 


slonary  Jurisdictions  having  bishops,  the  appropriations 
shall  be  made  in  gross  to  snch  dioceses  and  misBlonary 
Jurisdictions,  to  be  disbursed  by  tbe  local  authorities 
thereot  Tbe  board  sball  notify  to  the  several  bishops 
the  gross  sum  so  appropriated,  and  those  bishops  shall 
regulate  the  number  of  mission  stations,  appoint  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  assign  to  them  their  stipends,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

"AsT.  VIL  No  person  shall  be  appointed  a  missionary 
who  is  not  Rt  the  time  a  minister  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Chnrch  of  regnlar  standing ;  bnt  nothing  In  this  sec- 
tion preclndes  tbe  committees  from  making  pecuniary  n|v 
propriations  In  aid  of  missions  under  the  care  of  other 
churches  in  commnnlon  with  this  Chnrch,  or  of  employ- 
lug  laymen  or  women,  members  of  this  Chnrch,  to  do 
missionary  work. 

"Aet.  VIII.  The  Board  of  Managers  Is  anthorized  to 
promote  the  formalinn  of  auxiliary  missionary  associa- 
tions, whose  coutrihnttons,  as  well  as  those  speciiilly  ap- 
propriated by  individuals,  shall  be  received  and  paid  lu 
accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  donors,  when  ezprpssed 
lu  writing.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Mana- 

fers  to  arrange  for  pablic  missionary  meetings,  to  be 
eld  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  General  Conven- 
tion, and  at  such  other  times  and  places  as  may  be  deter- 
mined  npon,to  which  all  auxiliaries  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Managers  may  send  one  clerical  and  one  lay  delegate. 
"  Abt.  IX.  This  constitntion  may  be  altered  or  amended 
at  any  time  by  the  General  Convention  of  this  Chnrch. 
All  canons,  and  all  action  by  or  under  the  anthnrltr  of  the 
General  Convention,  so  far  as  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  thiscaitou  and  snch  amended  constitution,  are 
hereby  repealed:  provided  atuxii/a  that  nothing  herein 
shall  in  any  manner  Imjiair  or  affect  any  corporate  rights 
of  the  said  society,  or  any  vested  right  whatever.  This 
canon  shall  take  effect  Immediately." 

The  principal  and  immediate  effect  of  this  reorganiza- 
tion was,  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  a  reso- 
lution to  reduce  central  expenses  connected  with  the 
mission  work.  Thus  the  department  of  home  missions 
to  colored  people  was  assigned  to  the  care  of  the  com- 
mittee on  domestic  missions ;  a  very  considerable  reduc- 
tion of  expenses  was  made  in  carrying  on  the  work 
among  the  Indians;  several  ofiicers  were  dispensed  with, 
and  a  general  reduction  of  salaries  took  place,  the  result 
being  a  saving  ofsome  $12,000  per  annum.  It  deserves 
also  to  be  stated  here  that  the  American  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  the  especial  agency  of  those  of  the  cler- 
gy and  laity  who  declined  in  former  years  to  act  in  con- 
junction with  the  Board  of  Missions,  now  acceded  to  the 
wish  long  before  expressed  by  the  board.  The  society 
continued  its  organization  as  a  society;  the  work  in 
Mexico,  which  had  been  very  largely  sustained  by  it, 
was  handed  over  to  the  foreign  committee;  and  it  was 
resolved  that,  in  general,  its  members  should  hereafter 
aet  in  concert  with  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  newly 
organized  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  This  was  deemed  a 
happy  resolve  on  their  part,  and  excellent  results  are 
expected  to  follow  in  consequence. 
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For  some  years  past  there  has  been  a  growing  desire 
to  add  greater  effectiveness  to  the  labors  of  godly  and 
devoted  women  in  the  Church.  The  matter  was  brought 
up  at  the  General  Convention  of  1874,  but  no  action 
was  obtained.  In  1877  it  came  again  before  the  con- 
vention, and  a  canon  of  "  Dcaconeaaes  or  Sisters"  was 
proposed.  After  much  discussion,  however,  the  conven- 
tion, apparently  not  feeling  quite  sure  of  its  ground,  re- 
fused to  pass  the  proposed  canon,  and  the  following  res- 
olution was  adopted :  "  That  it  be  referred  to  a  joint 
committee  of  three  biahops,  three  clerical  and  three  lay 
deputies,  to  inquire  and  report  to  the  next  General  Con- 
vention what  legislation  may  be  necessary  and  expe- 
dient for  the  authorization  and  regulation  of  women 
working  in  this  Cliurch  under  the  name  of  deaconess  or 
sister."    Thus  the  matter  lies  over  till  1880. 

As  the  Church  of  England  recently  adopted  a  new 
Lectionary,  it  was  deemed  advisable  by  the  convention 
of  1877  to  place  this  revised  Table  of  Lessons  fur  Sun- 
days and  holydays  before  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  Accordingly,  it  was  formally  resolved  by  both 
houses  that  the  Lectionaiy  be  permitted  to  be  used  un- 
til the  next  General  Convention.  This  Table,  there- 
fore, not  only  of  Lessons  for  Sundays  and  holydays,  but 
also  of  Uaily  Lessons,  and  Lessons  for  Lent  and  fur  Em- 
ber Days  and  Itogation  Days,  is  allowed  to  be  lised  by 
any  clergyman  in  place  of  those  in  the  calendar  in  the 
Prayer-book,  and  a  copy  has  been  sent  to  every  clergy- 
man of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Whether  it 
will  be  found  to  be  so  great  an  improvement  upon  the 
exbting  Table  of  I.iesson8  as  has  been  supposed  by 
many  may  be  doubted.  The  trial,  however,  of  three 
years  will  lead  to  some  settled  agreement  upon  a  mat- 
ter so  Uirgely  affecting  the  question  of  how  to  obtain 
the  greatest  edification  in  the  reading  of  Holy  Scripture 
in  the  public  worship  of  the  Church. 

At  the  close  of  the  convention  of  1877  a  joint  resolu- 
tion was  adopted,  which  is  worthy  of  being  quoted  in 
this  connection,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  the  spirit  and  de- 
sire of  this  Church  in  regard  to  the  very  important  as 
well  as  difficult  subject  of  public-school  elucation : 

"  BfKolved,  Thftt  It  Is  the  solemn  conviction  of  this  Oen- 
ernl  Coiivojitlim,  In  both  houses,  thnt  it  is  the  duty  nf  the 
clergy  nnd  Inity  of  the  Church  to  take,  so  far  as  the  op 
portunily  Is  amirded  Ibem,  au  active  inlerest  In  the  pnb- 
lic  fichools  provided  by  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending^ the  important  benefits  of  a  secular  education  to 
all  our  citinns,  and  of  diffusing  siiie  by  side  with  these  as 
much  of  religions  influence  audiustrncllou  as  is  possi>)le : 
to  sopiilcment  Ihera  with  thorough  Chrl.'tian  teaching 
elsewhere,  and  to  add  proper  Chnrch  schools  and  iustitu- 
linns  for  the  whole,  and  more  complete  work  nfedncation, 
wherever  they  are  needed  and  the  means  fur  tbeir  sup- 
port can  be  citmraanded ; 

"  Remlretl,  That,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Hnnse  of 
Depnliei",  a  joint  committee,  coiiolsting  of  two  bishops, 
two  presbyters,  and  two  laymen,  be  appointed  to  consider 
this  whole  matter  during  the  recess  of  the  convention,  to 
collect  fads  nnd  prepare  sngijestlons  for  the  next  General 
Owvention,  and  to  promote,  l)v  any  means  deemed  ad- 
vicable,  the  general  work  of  Christian  education." 

IL  Fundamtntal  Principlei,  ComtituHon,  Gorrrmwnl, 
e^c  — From  what  has  already  been  stated,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  while  holding  in 
common  with  other  Christians  evangelical  doctrines — as 
the  incarnation,  the  divinity  of  onr  Lord,  the  atonement, 
the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  salvation  through 
faith  in  Christ,  and  all  such  like— at  the  same  time  takes 
the  ground  that  it  is  the  American  branch  of  the  "one 
holy  Catholic  Church"  spoken  of  in  the  Nicene  Creed. 
It  was  planted  on  these  Western  shores,  uader  God's 
good  providence,  to  be  what  it  aims  to  be — the  National 
Church  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  historical  Church. 
It  traces  its  lineage  through  the  Church  of  England  di- 
rectly back  to  the  apostles  of  our  Lord ;  and  it  gives,  as 
its  deliberate  judgment,  that  "it  is  evident  unto  all 
men,  diligently  reading  Holy  Scripture  and  ancient  au- 
thors, that  from  the  apostles'  time  there  have  been  these 
orders  of  ministers  in  Christ's  Church— bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons."  It  is  not  a  new  or  recently  formed  de- 
nomination, and  in  this  respect  differs  from  the  great 


bulk  of  Protestant  Christian  bodies,  whatever  titles  they 
may  give  to  their  respective  organizations.  Its  creed 
is  the  same  creed  which  has  been  in  use  substantially 
in  the  same  form  since  the  very  beginning — viz.  tint 
which  is  commonly  called  the  Apostle*'  Creed  and  the 
Nicene  Creed  as  finally  set  forth  by  the  General  Coun- 
cils in  the  4th  century,  uid  received  everrwhete  and  by 
all  throughout  the  Catholic  Church.  Its  litorgy  is  the 
very  concentration  of  the  deep  piety,  soundness  in  the 
faith,  earnestness,  zeal,  and  fervor  of  the  wise  and  holy 
and  good  of  all  the  early  as  well  as  later  ages;  and  ill 
services  of  prayer  and  praise,  combining  the  use  of  this 
I  liturgy  with  the  continual  and  frequent  reading  of  Uolr 
,  Scripture  in  men's  ears,  are  in  the  truest  and  bigfacit 
sense  of  the  word  evangelical,  and  calculated  to  meet 
all  the  longings  of  the  pious  soul  for  spiritual  commas- 
ion  with  God  our  Father,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  through  the  quickening  energy  of  the  Holy  Ghost* 
The  position  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  rel- 
atively to  Protestantism,  on  the  one  hanti,  and  Roman- 
ism, on  the  other,  is  somewhat  peculiar,  but  vet  clearly 
marked  out  and  defined.  It  cannot,  consisteii  Uy  at  kao, 
recognise  the  validity  of  the  ministry  of  the  great  body 
of  Protestant  denomiiutions,  whether  Pred>yterian  or 
Congregational,  for  it  distinctly  enunciates  that  the 
only  lawful  ministry  is  that  in  the  three  orders.  Uewx 
it  cannot  have  commimion  with  them,  or  interchange 
of  services,  or  union  of  action  in  undertaking  to  spittA 
the  Gospel  throughout  the  world.  It  recognises,  it  a 
true,  the  validity  of  the  episcopate  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  but  at  the  same  time  it  posit  irely  and  un- 
qualifiedly repudiates  the  errors  in  doctrine  and  woship 
of  that  corrupt  Church,  not  only  in  its  own  proper  booK 
in  Italy,  but  also  wherever,  in  violation  of  the  andest 
canons,  it  has  spread  itself.  The  Protestant  Epucopal 
Church  has  no  sympathy  with,  but  is  in  direct  aaitago- 
nism  to,  the  claims  of  fikime  in  regard  to  the  denial  of 
the  sufficiency  of  Holy  Scripture  for  salvation,  tiannib- 
stantiation,  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  purgatori-,  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,  elevation  of  the  Virgin  Hary  into  a  son  of 
goddess  to  be  worshipped,  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the 
pope  by  divine  right  over  all  the  workl  in  civil  as  well 
I  as  religious  matters,  etc.  Hence  it  cannot  act  in  any 
concert  with  the  Roman  Church,  or  further  its  plaiu 
and  purposes  in  any  wise. 

The  constitution,  framed  fur  the  purpose  of  uniting 
the  Church  in  working  together  as  one  body,  we  give 
in  full,  It  was  adopted  in  October,  1789,  and  has  re- 
mained the  same  ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  alterations  which  became  necessary  in  conseqncBM 
of  the  growth  of  the  Churob,  the  increase  of  the  t|ui- 
oopate,  and  the  formation  of  several  dioceses  within  the 
limits  of  the  larger  and  more  populous  states. 

"Art.  I.  There  shall  be  a  Genera]  Convention  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  In  the  United  Stales  of 
America  on  the  lirst  Wednesday  in  October  in  every 
third  year,  from  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  tbonsnnd  elshl 
hundred  nnd  forty-one,  and  In  snch  place  as  shall  tie  de- 
termined by  the  convention ;  and  In  case  there  shall  be 
an«|>Idemic  disease,  or  any  other  good  cause  to  render  it 
necessary  to  alter  the  place  flxed  on  for  any  such  meet- 
ing of  the  convention,  the  presiding  bishop  shall  have  il 
ill  nis  power  to  appoint  another  convenient  place  (as  near 
as  may  be  to  the  place  so  fixed  on)  for  the  holding  of  such 
convention  :  and  special  meetings  may  be  called  at  other 
times.  In  the  manner  hereafter  to  be  provided  tor;  std 
this  Chnrch,  In  a  majority  of  the  dioceses  which  rbaJI 
have  adopted  this  Constitution,  shall  be  represented  be- 
fore they  shall  proceed  to  basinets,  except  that  tbe  rep- 
resentation from  two  dioceses  shall  he  sufficient  to  ad- 
Jonm ;  and  In  all  hnslness  of  tbe  couveutluu  l^^dom  of 
debate  shall  be  allowed, 

"AuT.  II.  The  Chnrch  In  each  diocese  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  a  representation  of  both  the  clergy  and  the  Isiiy. 
Such  representation  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  touz 
dergymen  nnd  four  laymen,  communicants  in  this  Chartli, 
residents  In  the  diocese,  and  cho«en  In  tlie  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  convention  thereof;  and  in  all  qnertioBS, 
when  required  by  the  clerical  or  lay  representation  froii 
any  diocese,  each  order  shall  have  one  vote ;  and  the  tss- 

•  This  statement  of  course  represents  onr  contribntw* 
opinion ;  bnt  the  paragraph  contains  several  pototaopoa 
«  hich  much  might  be  raid  on  both  sides,— Bn. 
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jorlty  ofcnflViiges  bj  diocoes  shall  be  conclnriTe  <n  each 
order,  provided  such  mnjority  comprehend  a  mnjority  of 
the  diocese  represented  hi  Ihtit  order.  The  coiicurreuce 
of  both  orders  ehnll  be  iiecci^sAry  to  constitute  a  vote  of 
the  convention.  If  the  convention  of  any  diocese  ehonid 
neglect  or  decline  to  nppoint  clerical  deputies,  or  if  they 
should  neglect  or  decline  to  nppoint  lay  deputies,  or  if 
nny  of  thoM  of  either  order  appointed  should  neglect  to 
attend,  or  be  prevented  by  sickness  or  nny  other  acci- 
dent, such  diocese  shall  neveribeless  be  considered  as 
duly  represented  by  such  deputy  or  deputies  as  may  at- 
tend, whether  lay  or  clerical.  And  if,  through  the  neg- 
lect of  the  convention  of  nny  of  the  churchea  which  shml 
ha?e  adopted,  or  may  hereafter  adopt,  this  Constitution, 
DO  deputies,  either  lay  or  clerical,  should  attend  at  any 
General  Convention,  the  Chnrcb  In  snch  diocese  shall 
DCvertheless  be  bound  by  the  acta  of  such  convention. 

"A»T.  111.  The  bishope  of  this  Ciiurch,  when  there 
elkall  be  three  or  more,  shall,  whenever  general  conven- 
tioDs  are  held,  form  a  separate  honse,  with  a  right  to 
originate  and  propose  acta  for  the  coucurreuce  of  the 
Bouse  of  Depnlies,  composed  of  clergy  and  laity;  and 
wlien  any  prvpoeed  act  ahaii  have  passed  the  House  of 
Depntles,  the  same  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Uoase  of 
Bishops,  who  shall  have  a  negative  thereupon ;  and  ail 
acts  of  the  convention  shall  be  anthentlcated  by  both 
booses.  And  in  all  cases,  the  Uonse  of  Bishops  shall  sig- 
nify to  the  convention  their  approbation  or  disapproba- 
tion (the  latter  with  their  reasons  in  writing)  within  three 
dsvs  after  the  proposed  act  ahnll  have  been  reported  to 
them  for  concarrence ;  and  in  failure  thereof,  it  snail  have 
the  operation  of  a  law.  But  until  thero  shall  be  three  or 
more  bishops,  as  aforesoid,  any  bishop  attending  a  Gen- 
eral Convention  shall  be  a  member  ex  officio^  and  shall 
?ote  with  the  clerical  deputies  of  the  diocese  to  which  he 
belongs;  and  a  bishop  shall  then  preside. 

" Abt.  IV.  The  bishop  or  blshoiw  in  every  diocese  shall 
he  chosen  agreeably  to  such  rules  as  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  convention  of  that  diocese;  and  every  biabop  of  this 
Cbnrch  shall  confine  the  exercise  of  hia  episcopal  office 
to  his  proper  diocese,  unless  requested  to  ordain,  or  con- 
flnn,  or  perform  any  other  act  of  the  episcopal  office,  by 
««y  Church  dcstltnte  of  a  bishop. 

"Aar.  V.  A  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch  Id  any  of  the 
Called  States,  or  any  territory  thereof,  not  now  repre- 
teated,  may,  at  any  time  hereafter,  be  admitted  on  acced- 
ing; to  this  Coustiiutinn  ;  and  a  new  diocese,  to  be  formed 
from  one  or  more  existing  dioceses,  may  be  admitted  un- 
der the  following  restrictions,  viz. : 

**No  new  diocese  shall  t>e  formed  or  erected  within  the 
limiuofaiiy  other  diocese,  nor  shall  any  diocese  be  form- 
ed by  the  Junction  of  two  or  more  dioceses,  or  parts  of 
diocesee,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  i>ishop  and  con- 
tentioo  of  each  of  the  dioceses  concerned,  as  well  as  of 
the  General  Convention ;  and  snch  consent  shall  not  be 
siren  by  the  General  Convention  until  it  has  satisfactn- 
ly  assurance  of  a  suitable  provision  for  the  support  of  the 
episcopate  in  the  contemplated  new  diocese. 

"No  such  new  diocese  shall  bo  formed  which  shall 
coatain  less  than  six  parishes,  or  less  than  six  presbyters 
who  have  been  for  at  least  one  year  canonicaily  resident 
within  the  bounds  of  such  new  diocese,  regularly  settled 
ia  n  parish  or  congregation,  and  qunlideato  vote  for  n 
bishop.  Nor  shall  sucn  new  diocese  be  formed,  if  there- 
by any  existing  diocese  shall  be  so  reduced  as  to  contain 
lew  than  twelve  parishee,  or  less  than  twelve  presbyters 
who  have  been  residing  therein,  and  settled  and  qnalified 
as  above  mentioned ;  proetded  that  no  city  shall  form 
more  than  one  diocese. 

"In  case  one  diocese  shall  be  divided  into  two  or  more 
dioceses,  the  diocesan  of  the  diocese  divided  may  elect 
the  one  tn  which  he  will  be  attached,  and  shall  thereupon 
become  the  diocesan  thereof;  and  the  assistant  bishop, 
if  there  be  one,  may  elect  the  one  to  which  he  will  be  at- 
tached; and  if  it  be  not  the  one  elected  by  the  bishop,  be 
shall  be  the  diocesan  thereof. 

"Whenever  the  division  of  a  diocese  into  two  or  more 
dioceses  shall  be  ratified  by  the  General  Convention,  each 
of  the  dioceses  shall  be  subject  to  the  constilutiou  and 
canons  of  the  diocese  so  divided,  except  as  local  circum- 
stances may  prevent,  until  the  same  may  be  altered  in  ei- 
ther diocese  by  the  convention  thereof.  And  whenever  a 
dioceac  shall  be  formed  out  of  two  or  more  existing  dio- 
ceses, the  new  diocese  shall  be  subject  to  the  constitu- 
tion snd  canons  of  that  one  of  the  said  exi^tinG:  dioceses 
to  which  the  greater  number  of  clergymen  shafi  have  be- 
lolled  prior  to  the  erection  of  such  new  diocese,  unlll  the 
sime  may  bo  altered  by  the  convention  of  the  new  dio- 
cese. 

"Aet.  VT.  The  mode  of  trying  bishops  shall  be  pro- 
Jided  by  the  General  Convention.  The  court  appointed 
fir  that  purpose  shall  be  composed  of  bishops  only.  In 
every  diocese,  the  mode  of  trying  presbyters  and  deacons 
BaybeinstitQted  by  the  convention  ofthedlocese.  None 
outablshop  shall  prnnoanee  sentence  of  admonition,  sus- 
pension, or  degraaation  ttom  the  ministry,  on  any  clergy- 
man, whether  Iilshop,  presbyter,  or  deacon. 

"A«T.  Vn.  No  person  shall  he  admitted  to  holy  orders 
until  be  shall  have  been  examined  by  the  bishop  and  bv 
two  presbyters,  and  shall  have  exhibited  soch  testimoni- 


als and  other  reqnisltes  ns  the  canons  In  that  case  pro- 
vided may  direct.  Nor  shall  auv  peisoii  be  ordained  un- 
til he  shall  have  eubscrllJed  the  fullowliig  declaration: 

"  'I  do  believe  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  contain  all 
things  necessary  to  salvation  ;  and  I  do  solemnly  engage 
to  conform  to  the  doctrines  and  worship  of  the  Protes- 
tant Kplscopal  Church  in  the  United  Slates.' 

"No  person  ordained  by  n  forelcn  bishop  eholl  be  per^ 
mitted  to  officiate  as  a  minister  of  this  Church  outil  he 
shall  have  compiled  with  the  canon  or  canons  iu  that 
case  provided,  and  have  also  subscribed  the  aforesaid 
declaration. 

"Akt.  VIII.  A  Book  of  Common  Proyer,  admlulstra- 
tinn  of  the  sacraments,  and  other  rites  and  ceremoulea 
of  the  Church,  articles  of  religion,  and  a  form  and  manner 
of  making,  ordaining,  and  consecrating  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons,  when  established  by  this  or  a  future  Gener- 
al Convention,  shall  be  used  iu  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Chnrch  in  those  dioceses  wbich  shall  have  adopted  this 
Constitution.  No  alteration  or  addition  shall  ne  made 
iu  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  or  other  ofllcea  of  the 
Church,  or  the  articles  of  religiou,  unless  the  same  shall 
be  proposed  in  one  General  Convention,  and  by  a  resolve 
thereof  made  known  to  the  convention  of  every  diocese, 
and  adopted  at  the  snbseqnent  General  Convention.  iVo- 
videdf  fihujever,  that  the  General  Convention  shall  have 
power,  from  time  to  lime,  to  amend  the  Lectiouary;  but 
no  act  for  this  purpose  shall  be  valid  which  is  not  voted 
for  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  bishops  entitled 
to  seals  iu  the  lionse  of  Bishops,  and  by  a  majority  of  all 
the  dioceses  eutitled  to  repieseutatiou  iu  the  Uoose  of 
Deputies. 

"Aht.  IX.  This  Constitution  shall  be  tinalterable,  un- 
less in  Geueral  Convention,  by  tlie  Church,  In  a  majority 
of  the  dioceses  which  may  have  adopted  the  same ;  and 
all  alterations  shall  be  first  proposed  in  one  General  Con- 
vention, and  made  known  to  the  several  diocesan  conven- 
tions, before  they  shall  be  finally  agreed  to  or  ratified  iu 
the  ensuing  General  Convention. 

"  AsT.  XT  Bishops  for  foreign  conntries,  on  due  appli- 
cation therefrom,  may  be  consecrated,  with  the  approua- 
tion  of  the  bishops  of  this  Church,  or  a  majority  of^them, 
signified  to  the  presiding  bishop,  he  thereupon  taking  or- 
.1er  for  the  same,  and  they  being  satisfied  that  the  person 
designated  for  the  office  has  been  duly  chosen  and  prop- 
erly qualified;  the  Order  of  Consecration  to  be  conform- 
ed, as  nearly  as  may  be,  in  the  judgment  of  the  bishops, 
to  the  one  used  iu  this  Chnrch.  Such  bishops,  so  conse- 
crated, shall  not  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  diocesan  or 
assistant  bichop  in  any  dioeese  in  the  United  States, nor 
be  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Bishops,  uor  exer- 
cise any  ei>lscopal  authority  iu  said  states." 

From  the  constitution  j'ust  given  it  is  evident  that 
the  General  Convention  is  the  higliest  legislative  au- 
thority in  the  Church,  and  its  legislation  is  for  the  bcn- 
eflt  of  the  whole  Church  throughout  the  United  States. 
There  ia  as  yet  no  Court  of  Appeals,  although  it  ia  felt 
that  there  is  need  of  such  a  court.  It  is  believed  that 
it  will  ere  long  be  constitutcti,  so  as  to  adjudicate  upon 
all  those  matters  which  a  body,  made  up  as  the  General 
Convention  is,  cannot  adequately  judge  or  act  upon. 
Each  diocese,  whether  a  whole  state  or  a  portion  of  a 
state,  is  independent  of  all  control  except  that  of  the 
general  laws  of  the  Church  enacted  by  the  General  Con- 
vention, Each  bishop,  and  the  clergy  and  laity  under 
his  jurisdiction,  meet  in  annual  convention  and  legis- 
late upon  all  subjects  which  specially  concern  the  dio- 
cese and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  within  its  limits. 
Each  parish  also,  consisting  of  its  rector,  vestr^',  and 
congregation,  is  independent  in  its  sphere  of  labor,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  canons  of  the  diocese  and  of  the  whole 
Church,  and  to  a  visitation,  at  least  yearly,  of  the  bish- 
op of  the  diocese.  Thus  freedom  of  thought  and  action 
is  secured  to  all,  with  a  due  and  proper  subordination  to 
higher  authority  in  all  cases  where  higher  authority 
must  needs  supervene. 

The  laws  which  regulate  Church  affairs  are  contained 
in  the  "  Digest  of  the  Canons  for  the  Government  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,"  as 
passed  and  adopted  in  the  general  conventions  from  1859 
to  1677.  The  canona  are  arranged  in  the  most  method- 
ical and  approved  style  of  legal  enactments ;  they  have 
been  prepared  by  some  of  the  ablest  canonists  and  law- 
yers in  the  communion  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  they  cover  the  entire  ground  respecting 
which  the  Church  can  legislate  as  a  whole  or  united 
body.  They  at«  distributed  into  Four  Titles,  Canons  of 
each  Title,  and  Sections  of  Canons.    Historical  notes  as 
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to  datM  an  added,  so  that  any  particular  canon  upon 
any  subject  legislated  upon  by  the  Church  may  be 
traced  from  its  orii^n  through  all  its  modiGcations  to 
the  present  time.  Title  I  is  '■  Of  the  Orders  in  the  Min- 
istry and  of  the  Doctrine  and  Worship  of  the  Church." 
There  are  twenty-four  canons  under  this  Title,  and  they 
cover  fully  and  explicitly  all  questions  relating  to  can- 
didates for  orders,  examinations,  ordination  of  deacons, 
ordiuation  of  priests,  general  regulation  of  ministers  and 
their  duties,  qualifications,  consecration  and  work  of 
bishops,  domestic  and  foreign  missionary  bishops,  mode 
of  securing  an  accurate  view  of  the  Church,  the  use  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  etc  Title  II  is  "  Of  Disci- 
pline." There  are  thirteen  canons  under  this  Title,  re- 
lating to  offences  for  which  ministers  may  be  tried  and 
punished,  dissolution  of  pastoral  connection,  renuncia- 
tion of  the  ministry,  abandonment  of  the  communion  of 
the  Church  by  a  bishop,  the  trial  of  a  bishop,  judicial 
sentences,  regulations  respecting  the  laity,  etc  Title 
III  is  "Of  the  O/gauized  Bodies  and  Officers  of  the 
Church."  There  are  nine  canons  under  this  Title,  hav- 
ing reference  to  meetings  of  General  Convention,  stand- 
ing committees,  trustees  of  the  General  Theological  Sem- 
inary, congregations  and  parishes,  organization  of  new 
dioceses,  etc  Title  IV  relates  to  "  Miscellaneous  Pro- 
visions." It  has  fonr  canons,  in  reference  to  repealed 
canons,  enactment,  etc.  of  canons,  time  when  new  can- 
ons take  effect.  Our  limits  do  not  admit  of  printing 
these  canons  in  full,  nor  is  it  necessary,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  readily  accesable  to  all  interested  in  their 
contents. 

III.  Stalitliet. — As  showing  the  steady  increase  and 
spread  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  we  give  the 
bishops,  clerg}-,  and  dioceses  by  decades  since  1820,  as 
follows: 
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From  the  Church  AlmoTme  and  the  sommary  in  the 
journal  of  the  General  Convention  of  1877,  we  learn 
that  in  1877  there  were  nearly  8000  parishes,  with 
churches  and  chapels,  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States. 

Baptisms,  dnrlne  the  year  (infant  and  ndnU)..  4C,333 

Confirmations,  daring  the  yesr 28,300 

Marriages,            "        "     "   (about)  10,000 

Snnday-scbool  teachers 80,323 

Snnday-school  scholars (about)  270,000 

Communicants 802,00t 

Contributions,  for  missionary  and  cbnrcb  pur- 
poses  $c,6on,ooo 

Home  missionary  bishops  nine,  esercising  jurisdiction 
in  the  great  territories  as  well  as  several  of  the  Western 
states,  in  Texas,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  Their  sala- 
ries and  travelling  expenses  (aroonnting  to  at  least 
$30,000  per  annum)  are  paid  by  the  domestic  commit- 
tee There  are  over  200  missionaries  at  work  in 
these  fields.  Foreign  missionary  bishops  three — one 
in  China,  one  in  Japan,  one  in  Africa  (to  which  add 
bishop  in  Uayti).  There  are  in  these  jurisdictions,  in 
addition  to  the  bishops,  thirty-five  other  clergymen 
(foreign  and  native),  together  with  about  2(X)  assist- 
ants, mostly  native  catechists,  lay  readers,  and  teachers. 
The  missionary  work  in  Greece  is  simply  educational, 
and  is  conducted  by  one  lady,  assisted  by  12  native 
teachers.  In  the  Mexican  Church  there  are  at  work 
the  Rev.  H.  C.  Riley,  D.D.,  and  P.  G.  Hernandez  (bish- 
ops elect),  with  four  other  presbyters,  two  ladies,  and  79 
lay  readers.  The  number  of  communicants  in  foreign 
fields  is  about  4000.  There  are  also  31  day-schools 
with  1800  scholars,  and  18  Sunday-schools  with  861 
scholars. 


Theological  seminaries  and  schools  (in  IS  dioceses 
and  1  missionary  Jurisdiction) 1( 

Church  colleges  (iu  12  dioceses  and  2  missionary  juris- 
dictions)   M 

Academic  Instltntions  (In  2S  dioceses  and  6  missionary 
Inrlsdlctions) $I 

Otner  edncatlonal  Instltntions  (In  18  dioceses) S 

Chnreh  hospitals  (In  SO  dioceses  and  2  mtsslODarjr 
Jnrisdlctlonr) »I 

Cbnrch  orphan  asyloms  (in  10  dioceses  and  S  miaeloa- 
ary  jiirisdiclions) W 

Church  homes  (In  21  dioceses) si 

Periodicals  devoted  to  the  interests,  support,  and  de- 
fence of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church :  The  Clatni- 
man  (weekly),  New  York;  The  Southern  Churdaua 
(weekly),  Alexandria,  Va.;  The  Epaeopal  Se^Otr 
(weekly),  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  The  Standard  of  lie 
Crou  (weekly),  Cleveland,  O.;  The  Wettent  Chareh 
(weekly),  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  The  Pacific  Chttrchwua 
(weekly),  San  Francisco,  Cal;  Our  Diocese*  (weekly), 
Detroit,  Mich. ;  The  Spii-it  ofMittioiu  (montbly).  New 
York;  The  Church  Magazine  (monthly),  Brooklyn,  K. 
Y.;  The  Church  Eclectic  (monthly),  Utica,  N.  y!;  He 
A  merican  Church  Rerieic  (quarterly).  New  Y'oit 

IV.  A  ulhoritiet. — Works  used  in  the  preparatioo  of 
the  present  article :  Bishop  White,  Afemoirt  of  the  Pral- 
etlant  Epiteopal  Church  tn  the  Vfdted  Stale*  ofAmaittt 
(1836,  8vo) ;  Dr.  R  W"il8on,  Life  of  Bi*kop  Bife 
(1839, 8vo);  Bishop  Wilberforce,  Bittorg  of  the  Pnda- 
tant  Episcopal  Church  in  America  (1849,  12mo);  Bev. 
J.M.  S.  Anderson,  Hitlory  of  the  Church  of  Erafani  n 
the  Colonies  (1856,  3  vols.  12mo) ;  Rev.  E.  HawkiiB, 
Historical  Notices  of  the  Missions  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  the  North  American  CoUn^e*  (1845,  8vo);  Dr. 
I  Hawks,  Contributions  to  the  Ecclesiaslical  History  of  Ik 
'  United  Slates  (1836,  voL  i,  8vo,  Virginia  ;  1839,  vol  il 
8vn,  Maryland) ;  Dr.  Hawks,  Commentary  on  the  Cm- 
stitution  and  Canons  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chmrei 
in  the  United  Stales  (1841,  8vo);  Dr.  Spragne,  Asnalt 
of  the  American  Pulpit  [^Episcopalian']  (1859,  voLv, 
8vo);  Dr.  T.W.  Coit,  Puritanism  (1845,  12ino);  Mur- 
ray Hoffman,  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  the  Protestant  Epit- 
a^l  Church  in  the  United  Slates  (1850, 8vo) ;  Ecdai- 
astical  Law  in  the  State  of  Nev  York  (1868,  8vo),  sad 
The  Ritualistic  Law  of  the  Church  (1872,  8vo) ;  Dr.  F. 
Vuiton,  Manual  Commentary  on  the  Geaetvl  Canon  Lac 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chjorh 
in  the  United  Stales  (1870,  8vo) ;  Bishop  Perry,  Band- 
boot  of  the  General  Conventions,  1785-1877  (1877, 12nio): 
Drs,  Hawks  and  Perry,  Journal*  of  Gtsteral  Conra- 
lion  from  1785  to  18^  (1861,  voL  i,  8to,  with  note). 
(J.A.&) 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Ireland. 
—Until  1871  this  body  formed  an  integral  part  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  IrelancL  It  is  still 
called  by  a  majority  of  its  members  the  Church  of  In- 
land. 

Of  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Iidaod 
we  have  written  under  the  article  Irelakd  (q.  v.).  It 
has  been  shown  there  that  the  Roman  CathoUc  Cbnrch 
succeeded  in  establishing  her  hierarchical  power  in  the 
12th  century,  and  that  even  after  the  Beformatioa  is 
EngUind,  the  Irish  Cbnrch  remained  attached  to  Borne, 
and  only  by  the  influence  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  fint 
felt  in  the  island  through  the  Danes,  who  made  their 
earliest  settlements  on  the  east  coast  at  the  close  of  tlw 
8th  centur}'.  Bishop  Malachy,  who  filled  saccesavcly 
several  sees  in  Ireland,  and  who  was  full  of  enthnaasm 
for  papal  authority,  strove  hard  to  induce  the  Irish  bid- 
ops  to  accept  palls  from  the  pope.  But  it  was  not  tili 
after  his  death,  in  1152,  that,  at  the  Synod  of  Kdls,tlie 
four  archbishops  received  these  honors,  which,  thoi^ 
ostensibly  marks  of  distinction,  were  in  reality  badges 
of  servitude,  binding  Ireland  to  the  footstool  of  the  |ia- 
pacy.  Three  years  later,  pope  Adrian  IV.,  the  only 
Englishman  who  ever  wore  the  triple  ciown,  sent  Hea- 
ty  IL  of  England  a  bull,  authorizing  him  to  invade  In- 
land.  What  the  papal  see  then  thought  of  the  leli^ 
ions  condition  of  the  Church  of  Irdand  may  be  leanMd 
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from  a  bull  published  in  1172,  confirming  thst  of  115S. 
The  pope  states  the  object  of  permitting  the  invasiou 
of  Ireland  to  be  thit  "  the  filthy  practices  of  the  land 
may  be  abolished,  and  the  barbarous  nation  which  is 
called  by  the  Christian  name  may,  through  your  clem- 
ency, attain  unto  some  decency  of  manners ;  and  that 
when  the  Church  of  that  countf}-,  which  has  hitherto 
been  in  a  disordered  state,  shall  have  been  reduced  to 
better  order,  that  people  may  by  your  means  possess 
for  the  future  the  reality  as  well  as  the  name  of  the 
Christian  profession." 

In  the  reign  of  Heniy  Till.,  papal  supremacy  was 
abolished  in  Ireland,  the  bishops  and  clergy  all  accept- 
ing the  king  as  head  of  the  Church.  Queen  Mary  re- 
established the  pope's  authority,  but  Elizabeth's  reigu 
gave  a  distinctively  Reformed  character  to  the  Church. 
ilany  rebellions  occurring  among  the  native  Irish  dur- 
ing tbia  reign,  and  Rome  astutely  throwing  all  her 
weight  against  England,  the  Reformation  came  to  be 
regarded  as  essentially  English,  though  the  leading 
deigy  of  the  time  assented  to  the  change.  The  pope 
took  advantage  of  the  anti- English  feeling  by  send- 
ing to  the  island  multitudes  of  missionary  bishops  and 
priests,  who  succeeded  in  holding  the  native  Irish  with- 
in the  pal^  of  Roman  Catholicism.  During  the  two 
following  centuries,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
(to  which  we  now  give  this  name,  as  during  this  period 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland  rxise  to  importance), 
suffered  many  vicissitudes ;  but  by  the  Revolution  of 
1688  and  the  battle  of  the  Bpyne  it  was  placed  in  a  po- 
sition of  assured  stability  as  a  Protestant  body.  Still, 
the  very  intimate  connection  between  the  Church  and 
the  government,  necessitated  by  the  hostile  elements 
with  which  both  had  been  surrounded,  bad  exercised 
upon  the  former  a  very  unwholesome  influence.  The 
CboTCh  had  been  treated  as  little  more  than  a  mere  de- 
partment of  government.  "  Many  of  the  bishops,  dur- 
ing this  period, seem  to  have  held  High-Church  views; 
and,  with  some  bright  exceptions,  a  general  deadness 
in  religious  matters  prevailed,  and  along  with  it  an 
indisposition  to  tolerate  dissent  in  any  shape  whatev- 
er. This  deadness  of  religions  life  characterized  all 
the  churches  in  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  the  Georges, 
though  bright  examples  may  be  cited  of  the  contrary 
spirit.  The  names  of  Richardson,  Atltins,  and  Brown 
may  be  mentioned  with  honor  as  those  of  clergj-men 
who,  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  centur}-,  took  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  native 
Insh  through  the  medium  of  their  own  language. 
Archbishop  Boulter,  bishop  Berkeley,  and  others  may 
be  noted  among  the  members  of  the  Episcopal  bench 
who  exhibited  an  earnest  spirit  of  devotion  and  prac- 
tical godliness.  Wesley  and  his  followers  among  the 
Methodists  did  much  by  their  labors,  first  inside  and 
then  outside  the  Church,  to  awaken  evangelical  life 
among  all  ranks  of  the  national  clergy.  But  English 
influence  was,  during  this  period,  too  oden  used  in  a 
wrong  direction.  English  clergymen  were  frequently 
throst  into  the  best  Church  livings  in  Ireland,  and 
Irish  bishoprics  were  filled  with  Englishmen,  while  the 
earnest  parochial  clergymen  of  the  land  were  neglected 
and  despised.  Dean  Swift's  witty  description  of  the 
honest  clergymen  nominated  to  Irish  bishoprics  being 
wavlaid  and  murdered  by  highwaymen  on  Ilounslow 
Heath,  who  then  seized  on  their  'letters  patent,'  came 
to  Ireland,  and  got  consecrated  in  their  room,  shows 
what  was  thought,  in  some  quarters,  of  many  of  the 
men  who,  at  this  dark  leni,  bore  spiritual  rule  in  the 
Church  of  Ireland"  (Wright's  lecture  on  the  Church 
nf  Ireland). 

Perhaps  no  other  Church  in  Christendom  was  so 
raucb  influenced  by  the  Wesleyan  revival  of  religion. 
The  evangelical  leaven  imparted  at  that  time,  assist- 
ed by  an  intense  antipathy  to  Romanism,  has  spread 
through  the  whole  Chnrch,  so  that  ritualistic  and 
Broad- Church  elements  are  almost  unknown  within 
its  bounds.  This  fact  is  the  more  striking  as  some  of 
VIII.— X  X 


the  most  influential  prelates  have  been,  and  are,  Eng- 
lishmen of  High-Church  tendencies. 

By  Gladstone's  disendowment  act,  known  as  the 
"  Irish  Church  Act,  1869,"  it  was  provided  that  on  and 
after  Jan.  1, 1871,  the  "  Church  of  Ireland  "  should  cease 
to  be  established  by  law.  A  corporate  body,  named 
"  The  Commissioners  of  Church  Temporalities  in  Ire- 
land," was  appointed,  to  which  body  were  intrusted  all 
the  temporal  afiairs  of  the  Church,  until  such  time  as 
the  representative  body  of  the  Church  should  supersede 
thent.  This  corporation  was  endowed  with  extensive 
powers  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  act.  They 
were  freed  from  all  restraints  of  the  courts  of  law,  and 
received  all  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery.  The  Commissioners  were  ordered  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  yearly  income  which  any  per- 
son, lay  or  clerical,  derived  from  the  Church,  and  "to 
pay  each  year  to  every  such  holder  an  annuity  equal 
to  the  amount  of  yearly  income  so  ascertained."  This 
annuity  was  to  continue,  even  though  the  annuitant 
should  become  disabled  from  attending  to  the  duties 
of  his  ofiice,  "  by  age,  sickness,  or  permanent  infirmity, 
or  by  any  cause  other  than  his  own  wilful  default."  All 
laws  were  repealed  which  would  hamper  the  Church 
in  exercising  the  utmost  freedom  in  self-government. 
The  ecclesiastical  laws  existing  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
establishment, including  "  articles,  doctrines,  rites,  rules, 
discipline,  and  ordinances,"  were  to  continue  binding  on 
the  members  of  the  Church,  as  if  subsisting  "  by  con- 
tract;" except  that  nothing  in  these  laws  "should  be 
construed  to  confer  on  any  bishop,  etc.,  any  coercive  ju- 
risdiction whatsoever."  It  was  also  provided  that  no 
change  should  be  made  in  the  laws  of  the  Church,  so 
as  to  deprive  any  person  of  his  annuity. 

By  a  convention  of  bishops  and  representatives  of 
the  Church,  held  in  Dublin  in  1870,  a  constitution  was 
agreed  upon.  The  preamble  asserts  a  belief  in  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Bible,  and  a  determination  to  preserve 
the  "  three  orders  of  bishops,  priests  or  presbyters,  and 
deacons  in  the  sacred  ministrj'."  It  contains  also  a 
protest  "  against  all  those  innovations  in  doctrine  and 
worship  which,  at  the  Reformation,  this  Church  did  dis- 
own and  reject." 

The  supreme  court  of  the  Church  is  the  Gtmral 
Synod.  It  consists  of  three  orders,  viz.,  bishops,  clergy, 
and  lait}'.  It  is  also  divided  into  two  houses,  viz.,  the 
House  of  Bishops  and  the  House  of  Representatives; 
the  former  consisting  of  all  archbishops  and  bishops, 
the  Utter  of  208  representstives  of  the  clergy  and  416 
representatives  of  the  laity,  all  these  to  be  elected  for 
three  j'ears.  "  The  bishops  shall  vote  separately  from 
the  representatives;  and  no  question  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  carried,  unless  there  be  in  its  favor  a  ma- 
jority of  the  bishops  present,  if  they  desire  to  vote, 
and  a  majority  of  the  clerical  and  lay  representatives 
present,  voting  conjointly  or  by  orders;  provided  al- 
ways that  if  a  question  affirmed  by  a  majority  of  the 
clerical  or  lay  representatives,  voting  conjointly  or  by 
orders,  but  rejected  by  a  majority  of  the  bishops,  shall 
be  reaffirmed  at  the  next  ordinary  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  by  not  less  than  two  thirds  of  the  clerical 
and  lay  representatives,  it  shall  be  deemed  to  be  carried, 
unless  it  be  negatived  by  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
then  entire  existing  order  of  bishops."  The  General 
Synod  has  power  to  alter,  abrogate,  or  enact  canons,  and 
to  control  any  regulation  made  by  a  diocesan  synod,  so 
far  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  against  the  admis- 
sion of  any  principle  inexpedient  for  the  common  inter- 
est of  the  Church. 

The  Diocttcm  Synod  consists  of  the  bishop,  of  the 
beneficed  and  licensed  dergj-mcn  of  the  diocese,  and  at 
least  one  layman,  called  synodsman,  for  each  parish  in 
the  diocese.  The  bishop,  clergy,  and  Uity  sit  and  de- 
bate and  vole  together ;  but  six  members  of  either  or- 
der may  call,  upon  any  question,  for  a  vote  by  orders. 
If  the  bishop  dissent  from  the  other  two  orders  with  re- 
spect to  any  proposed  act  of  the  synod,  all  action  there- 
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upon  is  suspended  until  the  next  annaal  meeting  of  the 
synod;  and  should  such  act  be  then  reaffirmed  by  two 
thirds  of  each  of  the  other  orders,  and  the  bishop  still 
dissent,  it  is  submitted  to  the  General  Synod,  whose  de- 
cision is  final. 

The  representative  body  consists  of  the  arclibishops 
and  bishops,  of  one  clerical  aud  two  lay  members  for 
each  diocese,  and  of  such  numl>er  of  other  persons  elect- 
ed as  shall  be  equal  to  the  number  of  dioceses.  This 
body  is  a  Board  of  Trustees,  holding  the  temporalities 
of  the  Church. 

There  is  a  Committee  of  Patronage  iu  each  diocese, 
consisting  of.the  bishop,  one  lay  and  two  clerical  mem- 
Ijera.  In  each  parish  there  are  three  persons  named 
parochial  nominators.  When  an  incumbent  is  to  be 
appointed,  the  Committee  of  Patronage  and  the  paro- 
chial nominators  form  a  Board  of  Nomination,  presided 
over  by  the  bishop,  who  has  an  independent  aud  also  a 
casting  vote.  This  board  nominates  a  clergyman  to 
the  bishop,  who,  if  he  decline  to  institute  the  nominee, 
roust  give  him,  if  so  required,  his  reasons  in  writing  for 
so  declining.  Bishops  are  nominated  by  the  diocesan 
synods,  and  confirmed  by  the  Bench  of  Bishops. 

The  disestablished  Church  has  already  tal(en  advan- 
tage of  its  freedom  to  revise  carefully  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer.  Some  extracts  from  the  preface  to  the 
Uevised  Prayer-boolt,  to  be  printed  during  this  year 
(1878),  will  show  the  object  and  animus  of  the  revi- 
sion: "When  this  Church  of  Ireland  ceased  to  be  es- 
tablished by  law,  and  thereupon  some  alteration  in  our 
public  liturgy  became  needful,  it  was  earnestly  desired 
by  many  that  occasion  should  be  taken  for  considering 
what  changes  the  lapse  of  years  or  exigency  of  our 
present  times  and  circumstances  might  have  rendered 
expedient."  "  We  now  afresh  decUre  that  the  posture 
of  kneeling  prescribed  to  all  communicants  is  not  ap- 
pointed for  any  purpose  of  adoration  of  Christ's  boily 
and  blood  under  the  veils  of  bread  and  wine,  but  only 
for  a  signification  of  our  humble  and  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment, and  for  the  avoiding  of  such  profanation  and 
disorder  as  might  ensue  if  some  such  reverent  and  uni- 
form posture  were  not  enjoined."  "  In  the  Office  for 
Visitation  of  the  Sick  we  have  deemed  it  fitting  that 
absolution  should  be  pronounced  to  penitents  in  the 
form  appointed  in  the  Office  for  the  Holy  Communion." 
The  portions  of  the  Apocrypha  which  were  in  the  Ta- 
ble of  Lessons  have  been  expunged,  and  the  rubric  has 
been  omitted  which  directed  the  use  on  certain  days  of 
the  Atbanasian  Creed. 

The  following  are  the  numerical  statistics  of  the 
Irish  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  as  compared  with 
other  religious  denominations  in  the  island.  The  total 
number  of  clerg}°men  is  about  1900. 


The  act  of  disestablishment  technically  decreed  ain 
disendowment,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  en- 
dowment of  the  Church  was  absorbed  by  the  compen- 
sations granted.  Most  of  those  who  were  entitled  to 
annuities  commuted  their  income,  or  compounded  with 
the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  for  a  fixed  sum,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  leave  a  large  capital  sum  fur  church  en- 
dowment, and  this  endowment  was  augmented  by  large 
donations,  amounting,  in  the  first  five  years  of  diacsiab- 
lishment,  to  £1,180,108.  As  an  example  of  composi- 
tion, the  bishop  of  Deny  was  entitled  to  ao  aunoal 
income  of  £18,781.  Upon  compounding,  be  received 
£101,493,  leaving  a  balance  to  the  Endowment  Fund 
of  the  Church  of  £100,288.  The  present  enduwmetil 
of  the  Church  is  upwards  of  £7,000,000. 

See  Dr. Todd, SI.  Patrick;  Killen,  Ecdaiaslkal  Hit- 
lory  of  Ireland;  King,  Church  Outory  of  Irtimi; 
Fronde,  liitlory  of  England;  Uodkin,  Irdaml  ami  her 
Churches;  pamplilets  by  Dr.  C.  U.  H.  Wright,  on  The 
Dirinils  School  of  Tiiiitg  CoUtge,  The  Church  of  Irt- 
land,etc;  The  IrUh  Kedetiastical  Gazette, from  1871  to 
1878 ;  The  Irish  Church  Directory ;  Lanigan,  Hccietiat- 
tical  History  of  Ireland.     (G.  C.  J.) 

Protestant  Episcopal  Pree-Cbttrch  Asso- 
ciation. This  body,  formed  in  1875  within  the  pale 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  advocates  the  free- 
seat  system  for  houses  of  worship,  and  has  grown  la 
such  large  proportions  in  the  short  time  of  its  existence 
that  ii  now  goes  beyond  its  originally  intended  miswn 
and  assumes  the  work  of  Church  extension  also,  L  e.  it 
aRbrds  help  to  feeble  churches, provided  they  do  not  mt 
or  sell  pews.  The  secretary  of  the  society  reported  ai 
iW  third  annual  meeting  (May  18, 1878)  285  clerical,  IS 
life,  and  126  annual  contributors.  Twenty-one  of  the 
bishops  of  the  Church  are  patrons. 

Protestant  Priends.  See  Free  Co!;gbega- 
Tioss;  Rationalism. 

Protestant   Methodists.     See   Mcthodism; 

Methodist  Protestants. 

Protestant  Union  of  Germany  is  a  body  com- 
posed of  the  members  of  the  Evangelical  Proiestaat 
Church.  It  has  been  in  existence  since  1863.  Its  aim 
is  the  complete  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State: 
a  synodical  Church  system  for  all  Protestant  (Germany; 
the  union  of  religion  and  intellectual  culture,  faith  and 
science,  i.  e,  the  advancement  of  the  Christian  religiaa 
in  harmony  with  free  investigations  and  ever-advancing 
intellectual  culture,  and  the  warring  against  everything 
hierarchical  as  well  as  against  the  radical  denials  of  re- 
ligion. It  was  projected  in  1863  in  the  duchy  of  B^m. 
and  in  1864  iu  headquarters  were  established  at  Heidel- 
berg, where  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Union,  oUed 
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The  only  divinity  school  in  Ireland  available  fur  the- 
ological students  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
is  that  of  Trinity  College.  The  Church  has  no  official 
voice  ill  the  management  of  this  school,  but  until  very 
lately  no  one  could  obtain  a  degree  from  it  without 
signing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  In  Nov.,  1876,  a 
statute  was  passed  by  the  senate  of  the  university 
abolishing  this  test  and  admitting  even  laymen  to  de- 
grees. The  board  of  Trinity  College  has  also  lately 
provided  that  any  Christian  Church  of  the  land  may 
establish  a  theological  faculty  alongside  that  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 


the  Protestantenlag,  were  held  and  all  busioeas  of  the 
bo<ly  was  transacted.  At  present  the  hcadquarten  of 
the  Union  are  at  Berlin,  and  since  the  unification  of 
Germany  the  purpose  is  to  organize  a  German  Natiooal 
Church,  for  which  the  State  shall  apportion  a  tax  upn 
every  member  and  recognise  the  organism  by  coUectio; 
the  tax  so  obtained.  Every  pereon  belonging  to  thi* 
Church  of  the  nation  is  to  enjoy  liberty  of  thought  and 
utterance,  giving  even  greater  breadth  of  freedom  than 
the  members  of  the  Anglican  communion  enjoy.  Se* 
Dr.  Lindsay's  iMer  from  Germany  in  JHon's  'ffmU, 
Boston,  Oct.  5, 1876.    See  also  Prc ssia.    (J.  H.  W.) 
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Protestante&tag;.  See  Protestant  Uxion  of 
Gkrmaity. 

Protestantism  is  the  advocacy  of  the  authority 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  above  and  without  any  other. 
The  Romanist  and  Jew  hold  to  tradition  (q.  v.)  as  hav- 
ing the  warrant  of  authority,  but  the  Protestants  refuse 
to  yield  to  any  arguments  not  clearly  and  directly  drawn 
from  the  sacred  Word  of  God.  There  arise,  of  course, 
various  questions  as  to  what  this  Word  is,  and  bow  it  is 
to  be  interpreted.  In  regard  to  the  former,  the  Protes- 
tant holds  that  the  Holy  Bible  is  composed  only  of  [he 
canonical  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  [sec 
Caxon],  while  the  Roman  Catholics  also  ascribe  canon- 
ical authority  to  the  so-called  Apocrypha  of  the  Old 
Testament.  See  Atochtpha.  The  right  of  iuterpre- 
tatloa  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  cl^ms  to  be  hers 
alone,  while  the  Protestant  Church  concedes  this  right 
io  a  stricter  sense  to  every  one  who  possesses  the  requi- 
site gifts  and  attainments,  but  in  a  mote  comprehen- 
sive sense  to  every  Christian  who  seeks  after  salvation, 
proceeding  upon  the  pnnciple  that  Scripture  is  its  own 
interpreter  according  to  the  amJogia  fidei.  See  In- 
terpretation. With  this  is  connected  the  assump- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  that  the  Vulgate 
version,  which  it  sanctions,  is  to  be  preferred  to  all  other 
vernons  as  the  authentic  one,  and  is  thus  to  a  certain 
extent  of  equal  importance  with  the  original,  while 
Protestants  regard  the  original  only  as  authentic 

The  object  of  Protestant  Christianity  is  freedom  from 
that  ecdesiasticism  which  the  primitive  Church  was 
unacquainted  with,  and  which  owes  its  origin  and  de- 
velopment to  the  mediffival  Church.  "The  Reforma- 
tion, viewed  in  its  most  general  character,"  says  Ull- 
mann  (Reformers  be/ore  the  ReformatioTi,  i,  13),  "was 
the  reaction  of  Christianity  as  Gospel  against  Christian- 
ity as  law."  It  is  therefore  inconsistent  for  Anglican 
High-Churchmen  and  their  followers  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  to  assert  that  Protestantism  is  simply  negative. 
It  is  positive  as  well,  for  it  not  only  discards  one  inter- 
pretation of  Christianity,  but  espouses  another.  It  denies 
the  right  of  the  Church  to  stand  in  authority  of  the  indi- 
vidual, but  it  gives  a  circumscribed  and  well-defined  lib- 
erty to  the  individual— not  absolute  license.  "  The  lib- 
ertv  which  the  Reformcis  prized  first  and  chiefly,"  says 
Prof.  Fisher  (//iV.  of  the  Ref.  p.  9),  "was  not  the  ab- 
stract right  to  choose  one's  creed  without  constraint, 
but  a  liberty  that  flows  from  the  enforced  appropriation 
by  the  soul  of  truth  in  harmony  with  its  inmost  nature 
and  its  conscious  necessities."  The  nature  of  Protes- 
tantism,  the  essence  of  Protestantism,  the  principle  of 
Protestantism,  is  freedom,  but  freedom  only  from  the  re- 
straints of  man,  from  a  tyranny  of  conscience,  from  all 
itystema  which  bad  previous  to  the  great  Reforma- 
tion been  imposed  upon  man  without  any  divine  war- 
rant. It  is  freedom  on  the  basis  of  obedience  to  God 
and  to  his  holy  Word.  It  is  that  freedom  which  con- 
gists  in  the  cheerful  and  ready  obedience  to  the  divine 
Word  and  to  the  divine  Will.  It  is  the  freedom  of  the 
republic,  and  not  the  license  of  the  commune ;  it  is  the 
liberty  of  common-sense,  and  not  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
idealist.  "The  principle  of  Protestantism,"  says  Dr. 
ScbaiT,  "is  evangelical  freedom  in  Christ,  its  aim  to 
bring  every  soul  into  direct  relation  to  Christ.  Roman- 
ism puts  the  Church  first  and  Christ  next ;  Protestant- 
ism reverses  the  order.  Romanism  says.  Where  the 
Church  is  (meaning  thereby  the  papal  organization), 
there  is  Christ;  Protestantism  says,  WTiere  Christ  is, 
there  is  the  Church;  Romanism  says, Where  the  Cath- 
olic tradition  is,  there  is  the  Bible  and  the  infallible  rule 
of  faith ;  Protestantism  says.  Where  the  Bible  is,  there 
is  the  true  tradition  and  the  infallible  rule  of  faith; 
Bomanism  sajrs.  Where  good  works  are,  there  are  faith 
and  justification;  Protestantism  says, W^here  faith  i.", 
there  are  justification  and  good  works.  Romanism  throws 
Mary  and  the  saints  between  Christ  and  the  believer ; 
Protestantism  goes  directly  to  the  Saviour.  Romanism 
proceeds  from  the  visible  Church  (the  papacy)  to  the  in- 


visible Church ;  Protestantism  from  the  invisible  Church 
(the  true  body  of  Christ)  to  the  visible;  Romanism 
works  from  without,  and  from  the  general  to  the  partic- 
ular; Protestantism  from  within,  and  from  the  individ- 
ual to  the  generaL  Protestantism  is  a  protest  against 
the  tyranny  of  man  on  the  basis  of  the  authority  of 
God.  It  proclaims  the  Bible  to  be  the  only  infallible 
rule  of  Christian  faith  and  practice,  and  teaches  justifi- 
cation by  grace  alone,  as  apprehended  by  a  living  faith. 
It  holds  up  Christ  as  all  in  all,  whose  word  is  all-suffi- 
cient to  teach,  whoee  grace  is  all-sufficient  to  save.  Its 
mission  is  to  realize  the  universal  priesthood  and  king- 
ship of  all  believers  by  bringing  them  all  into  direct 
union  and  fellowship  with  Christ"  (Christian  InttUi- 
gencer,  Jan.  14,  1869).  Dr.  Hagenbach  objects  to  this 
reduction  of  Protestantism  to  one  fundamental  princi- 
ple, and  offers  three  as  its  basis — viz.  (1)  the  r«o/ prin- 
ciple, living  faith  in  Christ;  (2)  At  formal  principle, 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  rule  of  faith ;  (3) 
the  social  principle,  forming  a  community,  of  which 
Christ  is  the  individual  head,  and  of  which  all  the  mem- 
bers are  priests  unto  God  (see  TheoU  Studien  v.  Kriliteii, 
Januar}-,  1854,  art.  i).  In  this  division  every  essential 
characteristic  of  Protestantism  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered by  this  master  theologian. 

Romanists  charge  against  Protestantism  that  its  re- 
sistance of  dogmatism  makes  it  synonymous  with  scep- 
ticism (q.  V.)  and  unbelief.  This  is  vcrj-  unfair.  Prot- 
estantism reposes  implicitly  on  what  it  believes  to  be 
the  divine  authority  of  the  inspired  writers  of  the 
books  of  Holy  Scripture ;  whereas  scepticism  and  un- 
belief acknowledge  no  authority  external  to  the  mind, 
no  communication  superior  to  reason  and  science.  Prot^ 
estantism,  although  by  its  attitude  of  independence  it 
seems  similar  to  the  other  two  systems,  is  really  sepa- 
rated by  a  difference  of  kind,  and  not  merely  of  degree. 
"  The  spiritual  earnestness  which  characterized  the  Ref- 
ormation," says  Farrar  (Cril.  Hist,  of  Free  Thought,  p. 
7), "  prevented  the  changes  in  religious  belief  from  de- 
veloping into  scepticism  proper ;  and  the  theology  of  the 
Reformation  is  accordingly  an  example  of  defence  and 
reconstruction  as  well  as  of  revulsion."  Protestantism 
was  a  form  of  free  thought,  but  only  in  the  sense  of  a 
return  from  human  authority  to  that  of  Scripture.  It 
was  equally  a  reliance  on  a  historic  religion,  equally 
an  appeal  to  the  immemorial  doctrine  of  the  Church 
with  Roman  Catholicism,  but  it  conceived  that  the  New 
Testament  itself  contained  a  truer  source  than  tradition 
for  ascertaining  the  apostolic  declaration  of  it. 

Some  writers — Romanists,  and  even  some  within  the 
Protestant  fold,  but  hardly  of  the  faith — have  dedared 
"  Protestantism  a  failure."  They  have  attempted  to 
show  that  its  territory  is  principally  within  the  limits 
it  acquired  in  the  period  of  the  great  Reformation,  and 
that  its  prospects  for  extension  are  lessening  every  day. 
Macaulay  has  treated  this  question  in  a  spirited  essay, 
in  which  with  certain  reasons  which  are  pertinent  and 
valuable  is  coupled  a  singular  denial  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  religion  is  progressive,  or  at  all  dependent  upon 
the  general  enlightenment  of  the  human  mind.  Apart 
from  his  paradoxical  speculation  on  this  last  point,  his 
statement  of  the  grounds  of  the  arrest  of  the  progress  of 
Protestantism,  though  eloquent  and  valuable,  is  quite 
incomplete.  The  principal  causes  of  this  arrest  have 
been  thus  ably  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Fisher  (Hist,  of  the 
Ref.  p.  415  sq.) :  (I.)  The  ferment  that  attended  the  rise 
of  Protestantism  led  to  a  crj-stallizing  of  parlies,  and 
thus  incited  to  raise  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  its  fur- 
ther progress.  (2.)  The  political  arrangements  which 
were  adapted  in  different  countries,  in  consequence  of 
the  religious  division,  all  tended  to  confine  Protestant- 
ism within  the  limits  which  it  had  early  attained.  (3.) 
The  want  of  the  spirit  of  propagandism.  Romanism  is 
always  aggressive ;  Protestantism,  generally  speaking, 
maintains  only  that  which  comes  within  its  sphere.  (4.) 
The  counter-reformation  of  the  Romish  Church  and  its 
avowed  determination  toremove  gross  abuseshavcstaycd 
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but  too  often  the  step  of  aggression  from  the  Trotestants. 
(5.)  The  disjointed  condition  of  Proteslaritism ;  its  con- 
stant warfarings  of  brother  with  brother;  the  absence 
of  a  tolerant  spirit  fur  difference  of  opinion  iu  non-es- 
sentials, have  facilitated  the  advance  of  their  common 
enemy,  still  further  strengthened  by  perfect  organiza- 
tion.   (C.)  The  inability  of  Protestantism  to  turn  to  the 
best  account  the  wide  diversity  of  talents  and  char- 
acter which  is  constantly  developing  in  evangelical 
Christianity.     In  Komanism  Ignatius  and  Bellarmine  , 
can  labor  side  by  side.     In  Protestantism  Wesley  and  I 
Whitcfield  must  become  the  founders  of  new  sects.    (7.)  ! 
The  disposition  of  races.    Montesquieu,  in  his  Etpril  i 
dtt  Lou,  remarlcs  that  Protestantism  is  prevalent  in  i 
Northern,  Catholicism  in  Southern  Europe,  and  expbiins  . 
most  judiciously,  "C'est  que  les  peuples  du  nord  ont  et  I 
auront  toujours  nn  esprit  d'independance  et  de  liberte,  I 
que  n'ont  pas  les  peuples  du  midL"  i 

If  Protestantism  be  a  failure,  it  has  its  failure  in  its 
fucceuet.  These  are  well  set  forth  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  Prof.  Fisher's  address  at  the  Evangelical  Al- 
liance Congress  in  1874: 

"(1.)  IU  whole  character  Is  favorable  to  civil  and  relig- 
ious fVeedom  and  the  promotion  of  the  mnltlplted  advun- 
tnges  which  freedom  brings  in  its  trnln.  Under  Roman 
CnthoUcIsm  man  was  deprived  of  hia  personal  righls; 
under  Protestantism  he  regulned  them.  The  progress  of 
civillzutloD,  In  the  long  course  of  history.  Is  marked  by 
the  growing  respect  pidd  to  Ihe  rights  of  the  Indlvidnnl, 
and  tho  ampler  room  nlTorded  fur  the  unfiildiug  of  hiti 
powers,  and  for  the  renllsiiig  of  his  asplrallons.  There 
was  something  imposing  in  those  huge  despotisms — 
Kgypl,  Assyria,  Bubylon,  Persia — in  which  a  maltiludc  of 
human  beings  were  welded  together  nuder  an  absolute 
master.  8ucn  empires  were  an  advance  npou  a  primitive 
state  of  tbbiOT,  where  every  man's  band  was  against  his 
neighbor.  Yet  they  were  a  crude  form  of  crystiilllzatiou, 
and  they  were  iulriusicnlly  weok.  The  little  cities  of 
Gieece,  with  their  freer  political  life,  nnd  the  larger  scope 
which  they  ollowed  for  the  ncilvlly  and  the  culture  of  the 
Individnaf— communities  of  cittxeiis— proved  more  than  a 
match  for  the  colossal  might  of  the  Kast.  Among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  however,  allhongh  goveruraeuts  of 
law  had  supplanted  naked  force,  the  Slate  was  supreme, 
and  to  the  Slate  the  individual  must  yield  an  exclusive 
allegiance.  It  was  a  great  gain  when  the  Christlau 
Church  arose,  nud  when  the  Individual  liecame  conscious 
of  an  allegiance  of  the  soul  to  a  higher  kingdom— nn  alle- 
giance which  did  not  supersede  his  loyally  to  the  civil  au- 
thority, but  limited  while  it  sanctioned  this  obligation. 
But  the  Church  itself  at  length  erected  a  supremacy  over 
the  Individual  incon.«lsteut  with  the  free  action  of  reasou 
and  conscience,  and  even  stretched  that  snpremacy  so  fur 
as  to  dwarf  and  overshadow  civil  society.  It  reared  a 
theocrocy,  and  auhjectetl  everything  to  Its  unlimited  sway. 
•The  Refoiinailou  gave  back  to  the  Individual  hl«  proper 
autonomy.  The  result  is  a  self-respect,  an  Intellectual 
activity,  n  development  of  inventive  capacity  and  of  en- 
ergy o*f  character,  which  give  rise  to  such  achievements 
Id  science,  In  the  field  of  political  action,  and  in  every 
work  where  self-reliance  and  personal  force  are  called 
for,  as  wotdd  be  Impossible  nuder  the  opposite  system. 
In  the  period  immediately  following  the  Refonnatitm 
signal  proofri  were  afforded  of  this  truth.  The  little  states 
otHolmud,  for  example,  proved  their  ability  to  cope  with 
the  Simnish  empire,  to  gain  their  independence,  and  to 
acquire  an  opulence  and  a  culture  which  recalled  the  best 
(lays  of  the  Grecian  republics.  They  beat  back  their  iu- 
vadera  from  their  soil,  nud  sent  forth  their  victorious  na- 
vies upon  every  sea,  while  at  home  they  were  educating 
the  common  people,  fostering  science  and  learning,  and 
bulhliug  lip  nnlvei'sltles  famous  throughont£uro))e.  Eng- 
land, Iu  the  a'^e  of  Elizabeth,  proved  that  the  native  vigor 
of  her  people  was  reinforced  in  a  remarkable  degree  oy 
the  stininlns  derived  from  Ihe  peculiar  genius  of  the  Prot- 
estant rellgiou.  It  was  the  period  when  she  was  acquir- 
ing her  naval  ascendency  ;  the  period,  likewise,  of  Shake- 
speare, Bacon,  and  Raleigh.  Who  can  doubt  that  the 
United  Slates  of  America  are,  not  Indeed  wholly,  but  In 
'  great  pnrt,  indebted  fi>r  their  position,  as  contrasted  with 
that  «>f  Mexico  and  the  political  communitleH  of  South 
America,  to  this  expansion  of  the  power  of  the  Individual, 
tvhlch  is  the  uniform  and  legitimate  fruit  of  Protestant 
principles? 

"  (2.)  The  spirit  of  Protestantism  favors  anlrersal  edu- 
cation. The  lay  Christian,  who  Is  to  read  and  Interpret 
the  Scriptures,  and  to  take  part  In  the  administration  of 
govemnient  In  the  Church,  must  not  be  an  illiterate  per- 
son. Knowledge,  mental  enltphtenineut,  under  the  Prot- 
estant system,  are  Indispensable.  The  weight  of  personal 
responsibility  for  the  culture  of  his  Intelleclnal  and  spir- 
itual nature  which  rests  on  every  Individual  makes  edu- 
cation a  matter  of  universal  conceru.    Far  more  has  been 


done  In  Protestant  than  In  Boman  Cntbolic  conotrles  for 
the  lustrncilun  of  the  whole  people.  It  Is  eoonjrtito  refcr 
to  the  common -school  system  of  Uullaud  and  of  yev 
England,  and  to  Pmtestout  Germany,  to  show  how  nala- 
ral It  Is  for  the  disciples  of  the  Bcfurmatiuu  tu  provide  ta 
this  great  Interest  of  society. 

'"The  free  clrcnlollou  of  the  Bible  to  Protestant  lands 
has  disseminated  an  Instrument  of  intellectual  as  well  at 
of  religions  improvement,  the  good  effect  of  which  Is  im- 
measurable. As  a  repository  of  hisU>ry,  biography,  poe- 
try, eihlcs,  as  well  as  a  monitor  to  the  conscience  and  a 
guide  to  heaven,  the  Bible  has  exerted  an  Influence  on  the 
common  mlud,  Iu  all  Protestaut  nations,  which  it  wmM 
be  difficult  to  exaggerate.  The  practice  of  iuterpretog 
Ihe  Bible  and  ofexpToriug  its  pages  fur  fresh  tmth  affimls 
a  mental  discipline  of  u  very  high  order.  How  ofteu 
have  the  Scriptures  carried  Into  tbe  cottage  of  the  peas- 
ant a  breadth  and  reilnemeut  of  intellect  which  otherwise 
would  never  have  existed,  and  which  no  agency  employed 
by  tbe  Roman  Catholic  system,  in  relation  to  the  sams 
social  class,  has  ever  been  able  to  engender  1 

"  (S.)  'That  Protestantism  should  T>e  more  friendly  to 
civil  and  religious  lllierty  than  tbe  Rumau  Catholic  sys- 
tem would  seem  to  follow  nnavoidably  from  the  natore 
of  the  two  forms  of  faith.    Protestantism  Involves,  as  a 
vital  elemeul,  an  assertion  of  personal  rights  with  respect 
to  religion,  the  highest  concern  of  mon.    Moreover,  Prot- 
estanllsra  casts  off  the  yoke  of  priestly  nile,  and  pau  ec- 
clesiastical government.  In  dne  measure.  Into  the  hands 
of  the  laity.    As  we  have  already  said,  ilia  a  revolt  of  tbe 
laity  against  a  usurped  ecclesiastical  anthority.     Tbe 
Church  of  Rome  teaches  men  that  their  first  and  most 
I  binding  duty  is  to  bow  with  unquestioning  duciliTy  and 
j  obedience  to  their  heaven-appointed  superiors.    How  is 
It  possible  that  Protestantism  should  not  foster  a  habit 
of  mlud  which  Is  incompatible  with  a  patieut  endnranrt 
of  tyranny  at  the  bauds  of  the  civil  powerf    How  can 
Pnitestantlsm,  Inspiring  a  lively  sense  of  personal  rights, 
1  fail  to  bring  with  it,  eventually  at  least,  a  correspoDihug 
i  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,'aud  a  dlspusiiion  to  secure 
^  their  rights  In  forms  of  govermeut  nnd  In  legislation? 
1  How  can  men  who  are  accustomed  to  Judge  for  them- 
'  selves  and  act  Independently  in  Chureh  affaire  manifest  a 
slavish  spirit  In  the  political  sphere?    On  the  coutraiy, 
the  bubit  of  mind  which  the  Roman  Catholic  nnnere 
tends  to  beget  leads  to  seniiity  In  the  subject  towards 
the  ruler  as  long  as  an  alliance  is  kept  np  between  sover- 
eign and  prlesL    It  Is  true  that  tbe  Cbarcfa  of  Rome  can 
,  accommodate  itself  to  any  of  the  varions  tvpes  of  political 
'  8(Kiety.    Her  doctors  have  at  times  preached  an  extreme 
.  theory  ofponular  rights  and  of  tbe  sovereignty  of  tbe 
!  (leople.    While  Ihe  State  is  subordinate  to  the'  Chnrch 
any  furm  of  government  may  be  tolerated:   and  there 
may  be  an  Interest  on  the  pnrt  of  the  priesthood  In  Incul- 
cating political  theories  which  operate,  in  their  judgmeot. 
to  weaken  tbe  obligations  of  loyalty  towards  tbe  dril 
magistrate,  and  to  exalt  by  controst  the  divine  anthority 
of  the  Church.    When  the  civil  magistracy  presnmes  to 
I  exercise  prerogatives,  or  to  ordain  measures,  which  are 
j  deemed  hurtful  to  the  ecclesiastical  interest,  a  radical 
doctrine  of  revolution,  even  a  doctrine  of  tyrannicide,  has 
been  heard  fVom  tbe  pulpits  of  the  meet  conservative  of 
religious  bodies.  Generally  speaking, however,  the Chnrcb 
of  Rome  Is  the  natural  allV  and  supporter  of  arbilranf 

firlnclples  of  goveminent.  The  prevailing  sentimeDt,  ik 
ustiuctive  feeling,  in  that  Church  is  that  the  body  of  tbe 
I  people  are  Incapable  of  self-guidance,  and  that  to  give 
them  the  reins  in  civil  affairs  would  imperil  the  stability 
of  ecclesiastical  control.  To  this  reasoning  it  is  ofles  re- 
plied by  advocates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system  that 
'  Protestantism  opens  a  door  to  boundless  tyranny  by  leav- 
ing the  temporal  power  without  any  check  {W>m  the  ee- 
cleslastlcal.  The  StJile,  It  Is  said,  provea  omnipotent :  the 
I  civil  magistrate  Is  delivered  from  the  wholesome  dmd 
I  of  ecclesiastical  censnre,  and  Is  left  free  to  exercise  all 
kludsof  tyranny,  wlthimt  the  powerful  restraint  to  whfcli 
he  was  subject  nnder  the  mediaeval  system.  He  may 
'  even  violate  the  rights  of  conscience  with  Impnnlty.  The 
j  State,  it  is  sometimes  said,  when  released  from  Its  subur- 
I  diiiale  relatlou  to  the  Chnrcb,  Is  a  godless  Institution.  It 
becomes,  like  the  pagan  states  of^nntiqnlty.  absolute  ia 
the  province  of  religion  as  iu  secular  affairs,  and  an  Ine- 
sistible  engine  of  oppression.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
Protestant  rulers  have  been  guilty  of  tyranny;  that,  ia 
many  instances,  they  cannot  be  cleared  of  the  charge  of 
unwarrantably  iuterfering  with  the  rights  nf  couacieiice. 
and  of  attempting  to  govern  tbe  belief  and  regulate  the 
forma  of  worship  of  their  subjects  In  a  manner  destruc- 
tive of  true  liberty.  The  question  Is,  whether  these  in- 
stances of  inlsgovemment  are  the  projier  fraitofthe  PtM- 
estnnt  spirit,  or  something  at  variance  with  It,  and  tbei^ 
fore  an  evil  of  a  temporary  and  exceiitionnl  charartei. 
The  impntatlon  that  the  State,  as  constituted  nnder  Prot- 
estantism, Is  heathen  depends  on  the  false  nssamptiaa 
that  tbe  Church  and  the  priesthood,  as  established  In  tbe 
Roman  Catholic  system,  are  Identical,  or  so  nearly  ideati- 
cal  that  one  cannot  subsist  without  the  other.  It  is  as- 
snmed  that  when  tho  supervision  nnd  control  which  the 
Chnrch  of  Rome  aspires  to  exercise  over  the  civil  anlhor- 
liy  are  shaken  off,  untbing  Is  left  but  an  unchristian  or aa- 
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tlchiiatUn  iDatitntton.   The  fact  that  a  Injnutn  can  be  n> 

giiod  a  Christian  as  a  priest  is  overlooked.  The  Chrltiiau 
tity  who  make  op  a  eommonwealtb,  aud  the  Christian 
magistrates  who  are  ret  over  theitif  are  qnite  as  abio  to 
discern  and  quite  as  likely  to  respect  persoual  rights,  and 
to  act  for  the  common  weal,  as  ii  they  were  subject  to  au 
organized  priesthood.  Since  the  Reformation  a  iajrman 
has  been  the  head  of  the  Kuslisb  Chnrcb  aud  Stale,  and 
cMl  magistrates  in  Knglaud  have  borne  a  part  in  ecclesi- 
astical Kovemmeut.  Withoat  entering  iota  the  question 
of  the  ngbteonsness  or  expediency  orestabltshmeuts,  or 
broaching  any  of  the  coutroTerted  topics  connected  with 
this  subject,  we  simply  assert  here  that  the  civil  govern- 
ment of^Euglaud  Is  not  to  be  branded  ns  nnchristlan  or 
antichrlstiau  on  acconnt  of  this  arrangement.  As  far  as 
the  administration  of  public  aflTairs  in  that  conntry  baii 
been  characterized  by  justice  and  by  a  regard  for  the  well- 
being  of  all  orders  of  people,  the  government  has  been 
Christian — as  trnly  Cbrisiiun,  to  say  the  least,  as  ir  the  su- 
premacy had  been  virtually  ludjsed  with  the  pope,  or  with 
au  aristocracy  of  priests. 

'*  History  verifles  the  proposition  that  Pn>testantism  Is 
Cavorable  to  civil  and  religious  freedom.  Tbe  lung  and 
sncceasful  straggle  for  independence  in  the  Netherhinds, 
the  conflict  which  established  English  liberty  against  the 
deepotJc  influence  of  the  house  ofstuart,  tbe  growth  and 
establishment  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States,  are 
events  so  intimately  connected  with  Protestantism,  and 
so  dependent  upon  it,  that  we  may  point  to  tbem  as  mon- 
nmeot«  of  tbe  true  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  Reformed 
religion.  That  religions  jiersecallon  has  darkened  the 
nunals  of  the  Protestant  faith,  aud  that  tbe  earliest  lead- 
ers lu  the  Rerormation  failed  to  recognise  distinctly  the 
principle  of  liberty  of  conscience,  ranst  be  admitted.  But 
Protestantism,  as  is  claimed  at  the  present  day  both  by  lis 
friends  and  foes,  was  illogical,  inconsistent  with  its  own 
genius  and  principles,  whenever  it  attempted  to  coerce 
conscience  by  punishing  religions  dissent  with  the  sword 
and  tbe  fagot.  Protestants  illustrate  the  real  character 
aud  tendency  of  their  system  by  deploring  whatever  acts 
of  religious  persecution  tbe  predecessors  who  bore  their 
name  were  gnlity  of,  and  by  the  open  and  sincere  advo- 
cacy of  religious  liberty.  Liberty  of  thought  and  freedom 
of  speech  and  of  the  press,  however  restricted  they  may 
have  been  by  Protestants  in  times  post,  it  Is  the  tendency 
of  Protestantism  to  uphold." 

See  Schenkel,  Dat  Wesen  det  Protestanlumus  (2d  ed. 
.Scbaffh.  1862);  Frank,  Getch.  der  pro!,  Theol.  (Leipa. 
1862-66, 2  vols.) ;  Wylie,  //«<.  o/Prot.  (Lond.  1874  «q.) ; 
Gieaeler,  Ecdet.  UiM,  iv,  131  sq. ;  Uase,  Ch.  Hist.  p.  487 
sq-;  Uagenbach,  UUl.  o/Doctr.  (see  Iiide.\).   (J.  H.W.) 

Protestants  is  a  collective  name  for  all  genuine 
believers  in  evangelical  Christianity— those  who  protest 
against  the  errors  and  renounce  tbe  communion  of  the 
Romish  Church.  It  was  originally  applicable  to  the 
followers  of  Luther,  but  is  now  generally  applied  to  all 
Christians  not  embraced  in  the  Koman  Catholic,  Greek, 
or  Oriental  churches.    See  Kefobmatiux. 

At  first  those  who,  in  consequence  of  tbe  religious  in- 
novatioiis  of  Luther  and  his  consorts  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  stepped  oat  of  tbe  Catholic  community 
were  designated  by  no  general  name ;  they  were  called 
Latherans,  Zwinglians,  Anabaptists,  etc,  etc.  They  re- 
cetred  their  collective  name  only  in  lu29  at  the  second 
Diet  of  Spires.  The  first  Diet  of  Spires  bad  been  held 
in  1526.  There  it  had  been  resolvetl, "  Let  every  state 
of  the  empire  conduct  its  affairs  in  such  a  way  as  it 
thioks  justifiable  before  God  and  the  emperor."  It  was 
an  edict  of  tolerance,  with  reservation  of  the  imperial 
rights.  Tbe  Roman  Catholic  party  had  been  compelled 
to  make  coneeasioos  by  the  ambiguous  attitude  of  the 
hoase  of  Wittelsboch.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  Bava- 
rian dukes  embraced  more  unequivocally  the  Catholic 
cause,  and  had  made  a  close  alliance  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical princes,  the  emperor  Charles  V,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  Konianists,  resolved  upon  more  energetic  measures 
against  the  innovators.  In  tbe  spring  of  1527,  the  Ko- 
nnianiats  had  already  formed  a  secret  league  at  Breslan, 
yet  until  the  emperor  was  successful  in  Italy  no  overt 
ineasores  could  be  thought  or.  After  he  had  gained  a 
complete  victory  in  Italy,  the  policy  of  repression  was 
bokUy  avowed,  and  in  March,  1629,  the  second  Diet  of 
Spires  was  convoked  for  this  purpose  by  the  emperor. 
Ostensibly  it  was  called  to  secure  aid  from  the  German 
princes  against  the  Turks,  and  to  devise  tbe  most  effect- 
ual means  by  which  to  allay  the  religious  disputes.  Its 
real  object,  however,  appeared  when  Ferdinand,  arch- 


j  duke  of  Austria,  and  other  popish  princes,  decreed  that 
in  the  countries  which  bad  embraced  the  new  religion 
I  it  should  be  lawful  to  continue  in  it  till  the  meeting  of 
I  a  council,  but  that  no  Boman  Catholic  should  be  al- 
lowed to  turn  Lutheran,  and  that  the  reformers  should 
deliver  nothing  in  their  sermons  contrary  to  the  re- 
ceived  doctrine  of  the  Church.    It  was  furthermore  S|)e- 
I  cially  decreed,  (1)  that  it  shall  be  forbidden  nowhere  in 
I  Germany  to  say  or  attend  mass ;  (2)  the  preaching  of 
;  the  doctrine  of  Zwingli  about  tbe  Eucharist  shall  be 
i  prohibited;  (8)  the  Anabaptists  shall  not  be  tolerated; 
I  (4)  libels  against  religious  parties  and  about  religious 
matters  are  interdicted.    These  articles  did  nut  meet 
the  pretensions  of  Luther's  followers.    The  Lutheran 
'  states  asserted  that  in  matters  of  faith  a  majority  of 
I  votes  was  not  decisive,  and  that  the  resolutions  of  1526, 
I  unanimously  voted,  could  only  be  abrogated  by  a  unani- 
mous vote.    They,  in  consequence,  protested  against 
the  resolutions  of  the  diet,  and  it  was  thus  that  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Reformation  were  in  derision  called  Prot- 
I  ettanls.    They  declared  their  readiness  to  obey  the  em- 
I  peror  and  the  diet  in  all  "  dutiful  and  possible  matters," 
'  but  against  any  order  considered  by  them  repugnant  to 
I  "  God  and  his  holy  Word,  to  their  soul's  salvation,  and 
I  their  good  conscience,"  they  appealed  to  the  emperor,  to 
1  the  free  council,  and  to  all  impartial  Christian  judges. 
I  The  essent'ial  principles  involved  in  tbe  protest  against 
I  this  decree  and  in  tbe  aiguments  on  which  it  was 
grounded  were  (1)  that  the  Catholic  Church  cannot  be 
'  the  judge  of  the  Reformed  churches,  which  at%  no  longer 
!  in  communion  with  her;  (2)  that  the  authority  of  the 
I  Bible  is  supreme,  and  above  that  of  councils  and  bish- 
'  ops ;  (8)  that  the  Bible  is  not  to  be  interpreted  and  used 
according  to  tradition,  or  use,  and  wont,  but  to  be  ex- 
plained by  means  of  itself,  its  own  language,  and  con- 
I  nection.    As  this  doctrine— that  tbe  Bible,  explained 
independently  of  all  external  tradition,  is  the  sole  au- 
I  thority  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  discipline — is  really 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  Reformation,  the  term  Prot- 
estant was  extended  from  those  who  signed  tbe  Spires 
protest  to  all  who  embraced  the  fundamental  principle 
involved  in  it. 

The  protesting  parties  were  as  follows:  John,  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  mar- 
grave of  Brandenburg-Bayreuth,  a  duke  of  Brunswick- 
LUneburg,  a  prince  of  Anhalt,  a  number  of  Frankish  and 
Snabian  imperial  cities — Nuremberg,  Ulm,  Kempten, 
Nordlingen,  Heilbronn,  Reutlingen,  Isny,  St.  Gall,  Weis- 
senburg,  Windsheim,  Strosburg,  Constance,  Lindau,  aud 
Memmingen.  Tbe  four  last  named  had  joined  the  pro- 
test on  account  of  the  interdiction  of  ZwingU's  doctrine, 
which  interdiction  met  with  the  entire  approval  of  Lu- 
ther and  his  zealous  followers.  The  latter  also  accepted 
the  article  against  the  Anabaptists,  and,  while  Luther 
approved  of  the  protest,  he  exhorted  at  the  same  time 
the  Protestant  powers  to  destroy  the  impious  Anabap- 
tists with  fire  and  sword,  and  accept  tbe  resolutions  of 
the  diet  in  this  respect.  Now,  the  new  doctrines  being 
in  possession  of  a  name  which  indicated  their  common 
hostile  relation  to  the  Roman  Church,  the  schism  be- 
came less  curable,  and  reconciliation  was  thenceforth  less 
practicable  than  ever.     See  Refokmatios. 

The  term  Protestant,  which  thus  came  to  be  synony- 
mous with  non-Romanist,  was  applied,  first,  as  a  conven- 
ient historical  term  designating  collectively  all  who 
deny  the  usurped  supremacy  of  the  pope;  secondly,  as  a 
term  of  controversy  implying  (1)  a  condemnation  of  al- 
leged Romish  errors  and  superstitions,  and  sometimes 
(2)  a  yet  further  assertion  of  certain  tenets  supposed  to 
be  of  the  essence  of  Protestantism.  This  essential  prin- 
ciple of  Protestantism  is  the  sufficiency  and  authority 
of  the  Scriptures  as  a  religious  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 
Those,  on  the  one  hand,  who  deny  its  sufficienc}'  are  not 
in  principle  Protestants.  The  former  include  not  only 
the  Roman  Catholics,  but  all  those  who  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  Church  to  speak  for  God,  either  in  add- 
ing to  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  or  in  giving  them  a 
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binding  and  authoritalire  interpretation ;  and  those,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  deny  its  divine  authority  are  not 
properly  Protestants;  and  the  latter  embrace  all  those 
who  hold  that  man's  unaided  reason  is  the  all-sufficient 
guide  and  standard  in  religious  Taitb  and  practice,  and 
that  the  Bible  is  only  to  be  used  like  other  books — as  a 
light,  but  not  as  an  authority.  In  1659  it  was  stated 
in  Milton's  Treaiite  of  Cicil  Power  in  Eccktitutical 
Cases :  "  It  is  the  general  consent  of  all  sound  Protes- 
tant writers  that  neither  traditions,  councils,  nor  canons 
of  any  visible  Church,  much  less  edicts  of  any  magis- 
trate or  civil  session,  but  the  Scripture  only,  can  be  the 
final  judge  or  rule  in  matters  of  religion,  and  that  only 
in  the  conscience  of  every  Christian  to  himself.  .  .  . 
With  the  name  of  Protestant  hath  ever  been  received 
this  doctrine,  which  prefers  the  Scripture  before  the 
Church,  and  acknowledges  none  but  the  Scripture  sole 
interpreter  of  itself  to  the  conscience.  If  by  the  Prot- 
estant doctrine  we  believe  the  Scripture — not  for  the 
Church's  saying,  but  for  its  own  as  the  Word  of  God — 
then  ought  we  to  believe  what  in  our  conscience  we 
apprehend  the  Scripture  to  say,  though  the  visible 
Church  with  all  her  doctors  gainsay.  ...  To  interpret 
the  Scripture  convincingly  to  his  own  conscience  none 
is  able  but  himself,  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  not 
so  guided,  none  than  he  to  himself  can  be  a  worse  de- 
ceiver. .  .  .  This  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
Enghind.  If  the  Church  have  authority  in  controver- 
sies of  faith,  it  is  a  matter  of  conscience  to  submit  one's 
private  judgment  to  that  authority.  There  coexist  in 
the  Church  of  Uod  two  authorities  mutually  corrobora- 
tive of  each  other,  and,  so  far  as  individual  interpreta- 
tion of  each,  mutually  corrective  of  each  other— the 
inspired  Word  and  the  inspired  Church ;  the  inspired 
Word  receiving  its  canonicity,  its  interpretation,  from 
the  inspired  Church,  and  the  inspired  Church  tested  in 
its  development  by  the  inspired  Word"  (Bishop  Forbes, 
on  Thirty-mne  A  ri,  p.  95).  Of  course,  since  Protestant- 
ism recognises  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  it  allows  a  wide  divergence 
of  tbe(dogical  views,  and  such  a  divergence  actually 
exists.  At  the  same  time,  the  differences  in  the  be- 
lief of  the  various  Protestant  secti  generally  relate  to 
minor  points,  as  of  worship,  ceremonial,  and  form  of  ec- 
clesiastical government,  nearly  all  the  great  Protestant 
denominations  being  substantially  agreed  respecting  the 
fundamental  points  of  doctrine  as  taught  by  the  Word  of 
God.  Mr.Chillingworth,  addressing  himself  to  a  writer 
in  favor  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  speaks  of  the  religion 
of  the  Protestants  in  the  following  excellent  terms : 

"Know  then,  sir,  that  when  I  say  the  rellfjion  of  Prot- 
estants is  In  prudence  to  be  preferred  before  roars,  on  the 
one  side,  I  do  not  uuder«tand  by  your  religion  tlie  doc- 
trine of  Bellarmine,  or  Baronins,  or  any  other  privnte 
man  among  yon,  nor  the  doctrine  of  the  Sorbonue,  of  the 
Jesuits,  or  of  the  Dominicans,  or  of  any  other  particular 
compiniy  among  yon,  but  that  whereiu  you  ali  agree,  or 
profess  to  agree,  the  doctrine  of  the  Council  of  Trent ;  so, 
accordingly,  on  the  other  side,  by  the  religion  of  Protes- 
tants, I  do  not  understand  the  doctrine  ofLuther,  or  Cal- 
vin, or  Melanclhon,  nor  the  Confesvion  of  Augsburg,  or 
Geneva,  nor  the  Catechism  ofUcidelbers;,  nor  the  Articles 
of  the  Chnrch  of  England— no,  nor  the  harmony  of  Prot- 
estant confeBsions;  Dnt  that  in  which  they  ail  agree,  and 
which  they  all  snbscrilie  with  a  greater  harmony,  as  n  per- 
fect rule  offnith  and  action— that  is,  the  Bible.  The  Bible, 
I  say  — the  Bible  only — is  the  religion  of  Protestants. 
Whatsoever  el»e  they  l>elieve  beside  it,  and  the  plain,  ir- 
refragable, iutinbitable  consequences  of  it,  well  may  they 
bold  it  as  a  matter  of  opinion ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fuilh 
and  relijjion,  neither  can  they  with  coherence  to  their 
own  cronndK  believe  it  themselves,  nor  require  belief  of  it 
of  others,  without  most  high  and  most  schismatical  pro- 
saniptiou.  I,  for  my  part,  after  a  long,  and,  as  I  verily 
believe  ond  hope,  impartial,  search  of  the  true  way  to 
eternol  happiness,  do  profess  plainly  that  I  cainiot  find 
any  rest  fnr  the  sole  of  my  foot  but  upon  this  rock  only. 
I  ace  plainly,  and  with  my  own  eyes,  that  there  are  popes 
ngaiust  popes  and  conncils  against  connciis ;  some  fathers 
against  other  fathers,  the  same  fathers  against  them- 
selves; a  consent  of  fathers  of  one  nge  against  a  consent 
of  fathers  of  another  age;  tradilive  interpretations  of 
Scripture  are  pretended,  but  there  are  few  or  none  to  i>e 
foniirt;  no  trodition  but  that  of  Scripture  can  derive  itself 
trom  the  fountain,  but  may  be  plainly  proved  either  to 


have  been  brought  In  In  such  an  age  after  Christ,  or  thil 
in  such  an  nge  it  was  not  iu.  In  a  word,  there  is  no  tnti- 
rieut  certainty  but  of  Scripture  only  for  any  consideriu; 
man  to  build  upou.  This,  therefore,  and  this  ooly.l  hare 
reason  to  believe.  This  I  will  profess;  according  to  this 
1  will  live ;  nnd  for  this,  if  there  1>e  occasion,  I  will  not 
only  wiliiugiy,  bat  even  gladly,  lose  my  life,  though  I 
shonld  be  sorry  that  Christians  should  take  it  from  Be. 
Propose  me  anything  out  of  this  Ixiolc,  and  require  wheth- 
er I  believe  or  no,  and,  secra  it  never  so  incompr«benxiUt 
to  human  reason,  I  will  subscribe  it  with  baud  and  heart, 
as  knowing  no  demonstration  can  be  stronger  than  this— 
Qod  hath  said  so,  therefore  it  Is  true.  In  other  thinss,  I 
will  take  no  man's  liberty  of  judging  fh>m  him :  aeitber 
shall  any  man  take  mine  from  me." 

The  body  of  Protestants  conusts,  generally  speaking, 
of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway  —  all  Lutheran ;  the 
larger  half  of  the  population  of  the  Netherlands ;  about 
half  of  the  population  of  Switzerland,  including  the  can- 
tons of  Aargau,  Zurich,  Berne,  roost  of  Vaud — all  Cal- 
vinistic ;  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scottish  churches,  with 
their  colonial  and  American  daughters;  the  Scottish 
Presbyterians;  the  large  bodies  of  Lutherans,  Calvin- 
ists.  Huguenots,  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe;  the 
English  and  Irish  Nonconformists  and  their  descendaDis 
in  the  United  States  and  the  colonies. 

Of  the  chief  of  these  Protestant  denomlnatioitt  «< 
give  here  a  brief  narrative  of  the  process  of  their 
separate  formation,  referring  the  reader  for  fuller  ia- 
formation  to  the  separate  articles  under  their  respec- 
tive titles.  "The  Lutherans  took  the  name  and  ac- 
cepted the  teachings  of  Luther,  who,  while  maintaining 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  and  the 
authority  and  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures,  also  main- 
tained, in  a  modified  form,  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  communion,  and  allowed 
the  use  of  images  and  pictures  in  the  chutcbea. 
Zwingli,  the  Swiss  reformer,  denied  that  the  Lonfj 
Supper  was  anything  more  than  a.  commemorative 
ordinance.  Many  of  the  Reformers  in  other  coun- 
tries shared  his  views,  and  out  of  the  controrersy  be- 
tween him  and  Luther  sprang  the  lieformed  churrbei 
of  Germany  and  Holland.  Meanwhile  John  Calvin  had 
commenced  his  labors  as  the  organizer  of  the  KeAmna- 
tion.  The  product  of  his  literary  labor  was  the  Insti- 
tutes; of  his  executive  labor,  the  Presbyterian  fenn  of 
government.  For  both  he  found,  eventnally,  a  free 
field  in  Geneva,  and  his  laboni  there  not  only  gave  to 
the  Reformed  churches  of  Switzerland  their  final  char 
acter — a  character  which  they  bear  to  this  day — but 
furnished  the  model  of  doctrine  and  government  which 
the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  hare  aiace  largely  adopted.  This,  abo, 
is  substantially  the  form  of  government  of  the  Refonoed 
Church  of  France.  Certain  tenets  peculiar  to  this  ionn 
of  theology  were  repudiated  by  other  leadeia  among 
the  Reformers.  Arminius,  in  Holland,  denied  that  the 
Scriptures  taught  the  doctrine  of  predestination  and 
others  connected  intimately,  if  not  necessarily,  with  it. 
From  him  sprang  the  Arminians,  who,  as  a  sect,  are  re- 
duced to  an  insignificant  number,  but  whose  doctrines 
are  accepted  in  the  main  by  the  Methodists,  by  most  of 
the  Episcopalians,  and  by  many  in  other  denominatioas. 
The  Siocinians  denied  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity, 
the  atonement,  and  the  proper  deity  of  Jesus  Christ 
were  to  be  found  in  the  Bible.  They  thus  revived  the 
views  of  the  earlier  Arians,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
carried  their  denials  much  further.  Their  views  have 
found  expression  in  one  wing  of  the  Unitarian  and  Uni- 
versalist  churches  of  the  present  day.  Their  most  gen- 
eral acceptance  is  in  New  England  and  in  parts  of  Great 
Britain ;  but  there  are  Socinian  churches  in  neariy  if 
not  quite  all  Protestant  communities.  The  Refoona- 
tion  in  England  was  partly  religions,  partly  policicaL 
Henry  VIII  did  not  intend  to  modify  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  but  only  its  government,  and  its  goveniman 
only  so  far  as  to  secure  its  independence  of  the  papacy. 
The  movement  was  too  deep  and  popular  for  him  tc 
control ;  but  the  royal  and  ecclesiastical  influence  con- 
bined  to  retain  the  Episcopal  form  of  govemmeol  acid 
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the  union  of  Church  and  State.  Both  are  still  preserved 
in  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  former  in  the  £pi»- 
copal  Church  of  tbbi  country.  Its  symbols  of  doctrine 
allow  equal  liberty  to  Arminians  and  to  Calvinists.  The 
ciril  and  religious  coutrovcisies  which,  a  few  centuries 
later,  plunged  England  into  civil  war,  gave  impetus  and 
organization,  though  not  birth,  to  the  idea  of  absolute 
ecclesiastical  independence.  The  result  was  the  organ- 
ization of  churches  which  were  mainly  Calvinistic  in 
belief,  but  in  which  the  absolute  right  of  the  people  of 
each  Church  to  manage  their  own  affairs  was  maintain- 
ed. In  England  they  took  the  name  of  Independents, 
iu  the  United  States  that  of  Congregationallsts.  As 
early  as  the  days  of  Luther,  the  Reformers  were  divided 
on  the  question  of  baptism ;  those  who  maintained  that 
baptism  should  be  administered  only  by  immersion  and 
to  adults  took  the  name  of  Baptists,  which  they  retain 
lo  this  day.  The  18th  century  witnessed  a  general  re- 
vival of  religious  spirit,  especially  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  differing  from  that  which  characterized 
the  Reformation  in  that  it  was  less  a  battle  against  er- 
ror in  doctrine,  and  more  a  simple  awakening  of  Chris- 
tian zeal  to  use  fur  the  redemption  of  the  masses  the 
truths  which  the  Reformation  had  brought  to  light. 
Out  of  this  awakening  grew  Methodism,  which  is  sub- 
stantially Arminian  in  doctrine  and  Episcopal  in  gov- 
ernment, and  differs  from  the  Episcopal  Church,  from 
which  it  came  out,  rather  iu  the  spirit  and  character  of 
its  adherents  than  in  theology.  These  churches  rep- 
resent the  chief  forms  of  Protestantism.  There  is  also 
a  large  number  of  minor  denominations,  but  most  of 
tbem  are  offshoots  from  these  great  branches." 

The  total  Protestant  population  of  the  world  is  esti- 
mated (in  Johnson's  Illustrated  Family  Altai)  to  be 
between  ninety-tive  and  ninety-six  millions,  a  little 
more  than  half  the  Roman  Catholic  population.  It  is 
thus  divided : 

United  States aK,000,000 

British  America «,8»0,000 

8oath  America IW.OflO 

Dnich  American  possessions 39,600 

Danish  and  Swedish  posaessioLS £6,000 

Hayti 10,000 

Spain T.OOO 

Portugal 10,000 

FraocI I,66t,as0 

Austria  and  Venella 8,SS8,44S 

Prussia 11,«87,448 

Rest  of  Oennanr  proper 11,076,S03 

lulT,  without  Veuelia fiO.ooO 

Switzerland l,4Si,848 

Holland S,o«8,000 

Belgtom «S,000 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland £3,000,000 

Denmark g,67D,000 

Sweden  and  Norway 8,4«B,000 

Rnseia 8,940,000 

Turkey 10,000 

Ionian  Islands 4,000 

Asiatic  Russia «>,<|00 

China 30,000 

Bast  and  Farther  India 800,000 

Archipelago 60,000 

Persia 1,000 

Arabia S,ooo 

Entrlish  African  possessions 000,000 

Algeria 10,000 

Kgrpt S.OOO 

Liberia ISO.OOO 

Madagascar I,00fl 

Australia  and  Polynesia 1,100,000 

Prof.  Schem  in  his  Statutici  nfthe  World  (3d  ed.  1876) 
estimates  the  aggregate  population  connected  with  or 
under  the  influence  of  Protestant  churches  at  the  close 
of  1874  IS  follows: 


DlvbioM. 


America 

Borope 

Asia 

Africa 

Australia  and  Polynesia.. 

Tbtal 


88,000,000 

71,800,000 

1,800,000 

l,i0O,000 

8,800.000 

110,000,00(1 


Toul  PopnUtlon. 


84,GOO,000 

801,600,000 

798,000,000 

808,500,000 

4,400,000 


1,391,000,000 


See  Pkotkstantism;  Rkfobiiatiox.     (J.  H,  W.) 


Protestera.     See  Resolutioxebs  ;   Scotl.\kd, 

ClIUKCllliS  IN. 

Protevangelitim,  a  spurious  gospel  ascribed  to 
James,  containing  an  account  of  the  birth  of  Mary  and 
of  Christ.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  com- 
posed in  Hebrew.  Fostellius  brought  the  MS.  of  this 
gospel  from  the  Levant,  translated  it  into  Latin,  and 
sent  it  to  Oporinus,  a  printer  at  Basle,  where  Bibliander, 
a  Protestant  divine,  and  the  professor  of  divinity  at  Zu- 
rich, caused  it  to  be  printed  in  1552.  Fostellius  asserts 
that  it  was  publicly  read  as  canonical  iu  the  Eastern 
churches.    See  Gospels,  Spubious. 

Prothade,  St.,  a  French  prelate  who  flourished 
near  the  opening  of  the  7th  century ;  he  died  before 
625.  He  has  been  called  son  of  the  patrician  Prothade, 
but  without  proof.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  he  was 
the  successor  of  St.  Micet  in  the  metropolitan  see  of  Be- 
san9on.  He  compiled  a  ritiud  for  the  use  of  the  two 
cathedral  churches  at  Besan^on — St.  £tienne  and  St. 
Jean,  which  has  not  reached  us  without  interpolations; 
it  has  recently  been  published  by  the  abb^  Richard. 

Prother,  Amos  Summers,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Clarke  County,  Ind., 
April  17, 1832.  He  went  to  Iowa  when  quite  young, 
and  with  his  parents  settled  near  Liberty  ville,  Jefferson 
County.  He  was  converted  in  184C,  and  at  once  joined 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  His  convictions  of 
duty  pointed  him  to  the  ministry  as  a  life-work,  and, 
the  better  to  fit  himself  for  the  sacred  office,  he  entered 
the  Mount-Pleasant  Collegiate  Institute,  aAerwards  the 
Iowa  Wcsleyan  University,  in  1852,  where  he  continued 
his  studies  until  1857,  when  he  graduated.  He  was  li- 
censed to  preach  while  at  college.  After  graduating  he 
was  immediately  employed  on  the  Dodgeville  Circuit 
by  the  presiding  elder,  and  in  1857  joined  the  Iowa 
Conference.  His  appointments  were  Denmark,  Wapello, 
Dodgeville,  Grand  View,  Crawfordsville,  New  London, 
Kossuth,  Montezuma,  New  Sharon,  and  Birmingham. 
At  the  last-named  place  be  died,  April  1, 1873,  greatly 
respected  by  his  own  people  and  the  Church  generally. 

Proth8sia  (1),  a  small  altar  in  Greek  churches  cor- 
responding to  the  credence  table.  The  name  is  taken 
from  the  shew -bread,  which  was  called  ij  vpiSimi 
tUv  ipTuv — the  settiug-out  of  the  loaves.  (2.)  A 
small  side-altar  in  a  Clugniac  church,  on  the  epistle 
side,  at  which  the  ministers  of  the  altar,  on  Sundays 
and  festivals,  partook  of  both  kinds,  using  a  silver  cala- 
mus to  drink  of  the  chalice. 

Prothonotary,  a  word  that  has  a  diflierent  signifi- 
cation in  the  Greek  Church  from  what  it  has  in  the 
Latin ;  for  iu  the  first  it  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  great 
officers  of  the  Church  of  Constantinople,  who  takes  rank 
next  to  the  patriarch,  and  writes  all  despatches  he  sends 
to  the  grand  seignior ;  besides  which  he  is  empowered 
to  hare  an  inspection  over  the  professors  of  the  law, 
into  purchases,  wills,  and  the  liberty  given  to  slaves; 
but  in  the  Roman  Church  they  were  formerly  colled 
prothonotaries  who  had  the  charge  of  writing  the  acts 
of  the  martyrs  and  circumstances  of  their  death,  a  title 
of  honor  whereunto  are  ascribed  many  privileges,  as 
legitimizing  bastards,  making  apostolic  notaries  [see 
Protonotarivs  Apostoucus],  doctors  of  divinity  and 
of  the  canon  and  civil  law :  they  are  twelve  in  niunber. 

ProtO  (Jlrtl),  This  adjective  is  prefixed  to  the 
name  of  several  officers  in  the  Greek  Church,  denot- 
ing that  he  who  holds  it  is  the  chief  of  his  class- 
such  as  prothonotary,  protopapat,  proloptallet,  proto- 
nyncellus. 

Frotodiacon.  The  protodiacon,  or  archdeacon, 
holds  the  first  rank  among  the  deacons  employed  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  to  assist  the  bishop  during  worship 
and  in  the  exercise  of  his  pontificalia.  He  is  constantly 
near  the  person  of  the  bishop  or  archbishop,  and  stands 
at  his  side  while  he  is  performing  the  liturgical  rites  or 
conferring  holy  orders.    The  splendor  of  the  episcopal 
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dignity  reflected  on  this  office,  and  the  iofluence  which 
the  archdeacons  in  all  times  exercised  upon  the  bishops, 
made  of  the  proto-  or  arch-deacon,  in  the  Greek-Russian 
Church,  a  very  important. person.  In  larger  parisbea 
several  deacons  are  employed,  but  only  the  first  deacon 
or  an  episcopal  church  is  distinguished  by  the  honorary 
title  of  archi-  or  proto-diaoonus. 

ProtonotariuB  ApostoUcua  is  a  notary  ap- 
pointed by  the  papal  see.  The  qualiKcation  of  irpuiros 
(primus)  is  but  honorary.  In  the  apostolic  chancery- 
rules  the  word  "  prothonotary"  is  regularly  employed, 
but  the  papal  bulls  and  rescripts  call  the  same  function- 
ary "notarios  apostolicus."  The  papal  notaries  ap- 
pointed in  the  city  of  Rome  (tn  curia),  and  forming, 
twelve  in  number,  a  special  college  of  prelates,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  addition  [Notarii]  "de  numero  par- 
ticipantium"  from  those  appointed  abroad  (extra  curi- 
am), who  are  simply  notarii  or  protonotarii,  sometimes 
with  the  specification  "  extra  numerum."  The  former 
are  the  regular  and  paid,  the  latter  the  extraordinary 
and  titular  notaries.  The  origin  of  the  papal  notariate 
is  assigned  to  the  1st  century,  for  pope  Clement  I  is  said 
to  have  employed  seven  of  them  in  noting  the  memo- 
rabilia of  the  Church,  and  composing  trustworthy  ac- 
counts of  the  various  manners  in  which  the  martyrs 
were  brought  to  death.  In  later  times  it  became  the 
business  of  the  prothonotaries  to  write  the  biographies 
of  the  popes,  to  draw  up  authentic  minutes  of  the  de- 
bate in  the  Consistory  of  Cardinals,  especially  in  cases 
of  beatification,  canonization,  etc  Their  college  was 
increased  to  twelve  members  and  endowed  with  great 
piivileges  by  pope  Sixtus  V.  They  precede  in  the  pa- 
pal chapel  at  different  solemnities  the  Auditores  S.  I5o- 
tx,  all  cameral  ecclesiastics  and  lower  prelates,  and  the 
generals  of  orders.  Formerly  they  even  enjoyed  prece- 
dence over  bishops,  but  Paul  II  decreed  that  at  Rome 
and  abroad  they  should  step  after  the  episcopate.  Only 
in  public  consistories  and  in  processional  cavalcades  four 
prothonotaries  take  their  place  immediately  after  the  as- 
sistant bishops  of  the  pontifical  chapel,  and  consequently 
in  front  of  the  episcopate.  They  are,  moreover,  not  sub- 
ject to  the  jurUdiction  of  the  ordinaries,  but  are  placed 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  pope ;  they  can 
freely  dispose  by  testament  even  of  their  beneficial  fort- 
une to  the  amount  of  2000  ducats;  they  receive  all 
messages  and  graces  of  the  pope  free  of  tax  and  stamp ; 
they  have  free  access  to  the  papal  chancery,  to  the 
public  consistories,  and  to  the  cardinal  consistories,  de- 
baling  cases  of  beatification  or  canonization.  They  are 
entitled,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  use  portable  altars 
in  saying  mass,  and  at  certain  festivals  to  wear  the  pon- 
tiScid  badges  (comp.  SixU  V,  Conatl.  "Romanus  Ponti- 
fex"  and  "  Laudabilis").  They  have  also  the  peculiar 
privilege  of  creating  annnally  six  doctors,  who  enjoy 
all  the  rights  of  regularly  graduated  doctors;  but 
only  residents  of  Rome  can  be  thus  promoted  (Bened. 
XIV,  Const,  Inter  Compicuof,  d.  iv  CaL  Septbr.  1744). 
These  distinctions  belong  exclusively  to  the  regular 
prothonotaries  appointed  by  the  pope  himself.  Those 
"extra  statum,"  and  the  titular  notaries,  who  can  be 
appointed  not  only  by  the  pope,  but  also  by  bis  legate 
a  latere,  and,  with  some  restrictions,  by  the  college  of 
real  prothonotaries,  occnpy  in  the  scale  of  rank  the  de- 
gree next  to  the  canons  of  a  cathedral,  and  only  if  they 
are  themselves  provided  with  a  canonry  have  they  pre- 
cedence over  the  other  members  of  chapters.  They 
wear  the  violet  talarium,  with  the  mantlet  of  the  same 
color.  In  the  performance  of  Church  functions  they  are 
permitted  the  ring,  but  without  jewel.— Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirchen-Lexiion,  s.  v. 

Protopapaa  is  the  archpriest  in  the  Ureek  Church 
who  stands  on  the  left  hand  of  the  patriarch  (q,  v.). 
His  dignity  is  entirely  ecclesiastical:  he  administers 
the  holy  sacrament  to  the  patriarch  at  all  high  and  sol- 
emn masses,  and  receives  it  from  him.  He  is  the  head 
ecclesiastical  dignitary,  not  only  with  respect  to  his  pe- 


culiar privileges,  but  to  bis  right  and  title  to  prece- 
dence.— Gardner,  Faiiit  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Protopreabyter  (wpHroc  W>''''C>  usually  called 
protopope)  is  in  the  Russo-Greek  Church  an  intemw- 
diate  degree  between  the  bishop  and  the  simple  priests. 
The  situation  and  functions  of  the  protopresbyter  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the  former  arehpricsts 
of  the  episcopal  cathedrals,  and  of  the  deans  in  the 
countr}'.  Each  cathedral  has  its  protopresbyter,  bat 
the  same  dignity  exists  in  other  important  churches  of 
large  cities  where  several  popes  are  employed.  This 
title  belongs  also  to  such  popes  of  the  fii^t  rank  as 
exercise  some  rights  of  supervision  and  adroinistntioa 
over  several  surrounding  parishes ;  for  every  diocese  or 
eparchy  in  Russia  is  divided  into  several  protopopatcs 
(as  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  into  deaneries). 
This  class  of  dignitaries  forms,  in  litigious  and  disd- 
plinary  matters  of  ecclesiastical  resort,  the  first  in- 
stance in  the  diocese.  In  important  cities  the  proto- 
popes  are  generally  employed  as  counsellors,  asse«ocs, 
or  secretaries  in  the  episcopal  consistories  or  other  ec- 
clesiastical colleges.  The  distinguishing  garment  of 
the  protopopes  is  the  so-called  epigonaticon.  The  pto- 
topresbyterate  is  the  most  influential  of  the  lower  cleri- 
cal functions,  and  the  highest  degree  open  to  a  secular 
ecclesiastic;  for  in  the  Greek  Church  the  episcopate, 
and  the  still  higher  dignities,  can  only  be  occupied  by 
unmarried  priests,  or  such  as  are  separated  frocn  their 
wives  by  death  or  voluntary  renunciation,  and  who  be- 
long to  the  monastical  order,  mostly  archimandrites 
(abbots)  and  hegemons  (priors). — Wetier  n.  Welte, 
Kirchen-Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Protopaaltea  is  the  chief  singer  or  master  of  tbc 
choir  in  Greek  churches. 

ProtOBynoelltia  is  the  vicar  or  assistant  of  a 
Greek  patriarch,  who  generally  resides  along  with  him 
in  his  palace. 

ProtothrSnua  is,  in  the  Greek  Church,  the  uaoie 
of  the  first  bishop  of  an  ecclesiastical  province;  he  bokb 
the  first  rank  after  the  patriarch  or  after  the  metropoli- 
tan. At  the  death  of  either  of  these  latter  dignitaries, 
the  protothronus  assumes  his  jurisdiction  until  a  suc- 
cessor is  installed. 

Prototype  is  a  term  used  in  theology  to  designate 
the  original  type  (q.  v.)  or  form  of  anything,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  following  dogma :  The  prototypal  form  in 
which  Adam  was  created  was  the  image  of  God;  in 
Christ  that  image  is  restored;  and  it  is  the  hope  of  the 
Christian  that  this  form  will  be  his  also  when  be  wakes 
up  afttr  God's  likeness  and  is  satisfied  (Psa.  xv,  17).  It 
is  a  term,  therefore,  that  has  an  anthropological,  Chris- 
tological,  and  an  eschatological  character,  as  referring 
to  .^dam,  to  the  Redeemer,  and  to  the  redeemed.  Sow, 
in  what  does  that  likeness  consist?  Not  surely  in  out- 
ward form,  but  in  spiritual  attributes,  for  God  is  Spirit 
But  those  attributes  pertain  to  the  soul  invested  in  body, 
which  God  has  not;  therefore  the  likenes  of  God  mnM 
be  restricted  to  such  divine  attributes  as  are  refiected  in 
man  independently  of  his  material  nature,  such  as  a  love 
for  all  that  is  good  and  holy,  right,  reason,  and  free-will, 
which  constitute  in  him  the  "likeness  and  glory"  of 
God  (1  Cor.  xi,  7;  see  Glory),  and  exclusive  of  other 
attributes  that  serve  only  to  mark  the  imperfection  of 
the  creature.  When  Irennus,  therefore  (c  llmr.  v,  6), 
speaks  of  the  image  of  God  as  being  tu&  naturi  of  a 
bodily  character,  he  may  express  correctly  the  philo- 
sophical notion  of  the  Deity,  and  therefore  of  the  divine 
likeness,  as  derived  from  ancient  schools,  but  he  hardly 
speaks  with  the  authority  of  Catholic  antiquity  on  a 
point  which  had  as  yet  received  but  little  CDnstderatioii. 
Our  only  safe  guide  is  the  apostle,  who  expresses  him- 
self with  sufficient  explicitness.  With  him  Christ  i< 
the  very  "  image  of  God"  (2  Cor.  iv,  4), "  in  the  fonn  of 
God"  (Phil,  ii,  6),  and  "  the  express  image  of  bis  Pet- 
son,"  as  well  as  "  the  brightness  of  his  glory"  (Heb.  i,  8), 
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"  the  image  of  the  invisible  God"  (Cot  i,  15).    He  is  now 
to  us  as  the  prototypal  form  in  which  Adam  was  created 
full  of  grace  and  truth;  and  man's  hope  of  having  that 
form  restored  in  him  hereafter  depends  on  the  genuine- 
ness with  which  some  few  rays  of  that  glory  are  reflect- 
ed in  his  soul  now.     So  it  has  been  decreed  from  ever- 
lasting that  all  who  are  called  according  to  God's  sancti- 
fying purpose  should  be  "conformed  to  the  image  of  his 
Son"  (Kom.  viii,  29) ;  that "  as  we  have  borne  the  image 
of  the  earthy,"  we  may  also  "  bear  the  image  of  the 
heavenly"  (1  Cor.  xv,  49) ;  that  having  his  high  ex-  j 
emplar  before  us,  and  "  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  ' 
of  the  Lord,"  by  a  continually  progressive,  sanctifying  I 
process,  we  "  may  be  changed  into  the  same  image  from  | 
gloiy  to  glory  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord"  (2  Cor,  iii,  ■ 
18).     It  isof  this  "renewing  in  the  spiritof  our  mind,"  : 
according  to  the  prototypal  likeness  of  Christ,  that  the  I 
apostle  speaks  when  he  exhorts  his  charge  to  "  put  on  ; 
the  new  mau,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  j 
image"  of  the  Creator  (Col.  iii,  10),  and  "after  God  | 
(n^aiS)  is  created  in  righteousness  and  in  the  holiness 
of  truth"  (Eph.  iv,  24).    According  to  Boman  Catholic 
doctrine,  original  righteousness  was  not  this  prototypal 
likeness,  but  a  superadded  gift  conferred  after  the  act 
of  creation  was  complete.    So  the  Tridentine  Catechism 
says,  "Quod  ad  onimam  pertinet,  earn  ad  imaginem  et 
similitudinem  suam  formavit  Deus,  liberumque  ci  tri- 
buit  arbitrium;  omnes  prteterea  motus  animi  atque 
appetitiones  ita  in  eo  temperavit,  ut  rationis  imperio 
nunquam  non  parerent.     Turn  originalis  justitim  admi- 
rab'de  donum  addidit,"  etc.  (ed.  Colon.  1565,  p.  63).    The 
council  purposed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  express  its 
meaning  as  "justitiam  et  sanctitatem  in  qua  Adam 
conditus  fuerat,"  but  accepted  the  correction  of  Faoeco, 
and  wrote  "  constitutus  fuerat"  (Pallavicini,  Ilkt,  Cone. 
Trid.  vii,  9).— Blunt,  Did.  of  Theol.  s.  v.   For  the  teach- 
ing of  the  schools  on  this  point,  see  Scholastic  Theoi/- 
ogy;  fur  the  whimsical  notions  of  Juda'ism,  see  Cabala. 
Protracted  Meetings.    See  Rryival. 

Proud,  Joseph,  an  English  minister  of  the  New 
Jemsslem  Church,  who  was  bom  in  the  second  half  of 
the  last  century,  is  notetl  as  the  author  of  several  of  the 
ablest  polemics  ever  issued  by  the  Church  of  which  he 
was  a  much  esteemed  member.  He  died  about  1860. 
His  works  are :  Repb/  to  Dr.  Prieslley't  Leitfrt  on  Stee- 
iaAorg  (1792,  8vo):—Fymfi» /or  the  Ntui  Church 
(12mo)  :— JfAmraA'*  Mercy,  a  poem  (8vo): — Unitarian 
Doctrine  Refuted  (Lond.  1806,  8vo) :  —  Lettert  on  the 
Fundamental  Doctrines  of  the  Unitarian  Religion  (1808, 
Bvo) :  —  The  Aged  Minister')  Last  I-rgaey  to  the  New 
Church  (Birm.  12mo;  2d  ed.  Lond.  1855).  See  Sp*sgue, 
Atmals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  ix,  67. 

Froudfit,  Alexander  MonoriAf,  D.D.,  an 
American  divine  of  much  celebrity,  was  bom  at  Pequa, 
Pa.,  in  1770,  and  was  educated  at  Columbia  College, 
New  York  (class  of  1792).  He  entered  the  ministry  of 
the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was 
made  pastor  of  the  congregation  at  Salem,  N.  Y.,  in 
1793,  where  he  lived  until  1(S5,  when  he  became  agent 
of  the  American  Colonization  Society.  He  resigned  that 
post  in  1842,  and  died  in  1843.  He  published :  Discourses 
on  the  Ruin  and  Recovery  of  Man  (Salem,  1806, 12rao; 
again,  1813,  12mo) : — Discourses  on  the  Leading  Doc- 
trines and  Duties  of  Christianity  (1815, 4  vols.  12mo) : — 
a  work  on  the  ParaUes  (1820, 12mo) :— and  a  number 
of  single  Sermons,  Tracts,  etc  (1798-1836).  See  Mem- 
oir of  the  late  A .  M.  Proudfit,  D.D.,  etc.,  by  John  For- 
syth, D.D.,  minister  of  the  Union  Church,  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.  (12mo),  reviewed  in  the  Meth.  Quar.  Rev.  vi,  358, 
by  B.  W.  Dickinson ;  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A  mer.  Pul- 
pit, ix,  67;  Memorial  Volume  A.  B.C.  F.  M.  1862,  p. 
114 ;  Primxt.  Rev.  Oct.  1846,  p.  609. 

Frondfit,  John,  D.D.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  at  Salem,  N.  Y..  in  1804,  graduated  at  Union  Col- 
lege in  1823,  and  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in 


1826.  After  a  brief  settlement  as  pastor  at  Newbuiy- 
port,  Mass.,  be  was  elected  professor  of  ancient  lan- 
guages in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
where  he  remained  from  1833  until  1838.  He  then 
spent  some  time  in  Europe,  and  in  1841  accepted  the 
professorship  of  Latin  and  Greek  literature  in  Kutgere 
College.  In  1834  his  chair  was  confined  to  Greek  lit- 
erature alone.  He  resigned  in  1861,  and  transferred 
his  ecclesiastical  relation  in  1864  to  the  Fresb\-terian 
Church.  After  a  second  protracted  residence  in  Eu- 
rope, he  enlisted  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  dur- 
ing the  war  was  an  exceedingly  devoted  and  useful 
chaplain  to  the  soldiers  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  being  located 
on  Bedloe's  Island,  in  New  York  Harbor.  After  his  re- 
turn from  the  war  he  lived  in  New  York  City.  He  was 
a  sincere  and  devout  believer  in  the  religion  which  he 
preached.  His  daily  walk  seemed  to  be  "close  with 
God,"  until,  at  last,  "God  took  him."  He  died  of  pneu- 
monia in  1870,  after  a  very  short  illness,  perfectly  sub- 
missive to  the  will  of  the  Lord  and  happy  in  the  pros- 
pect of  heaven.  Dr.  Proudfit  was  an  eminent  classical 
scholar  and  divine.  His  mind  was  highly  cultivated, 
his  tastes  were  refined,  and  his  public  life  was  distin- 
guished by  his  devotion  to  literary  and  theological  pur- 
suits. He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  religions  news- 
papers, and  to  the  Princeton  Review  and  other  serial 
publications.  For  some  time  he  was  editor  of  the  New 
Brunsmck  Quarterly  Reriew.  In  these  periodicals  he 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  the  exciting 
controversies  connected  with  what  is  known  as  "Her- 
eersburg  thcologj-."  He  edited  an  edition  of  Plautus 
and  other  classical  works.  His  scholarship  was  far 
greater  than  his  ability  as  a  practical  teacher  of  youth. 
His  sermons  were  always  carefully  elaborated  in  style, 
elegant  in  expression,  and  evangelical  in  spirit,  but  his 
quiet  delivery  failed  to  give  them  the  power  to  which 
their  real  merits  entitled  them.  Some  of  these  were 
published  by  request,  among  which  is  A  Baccalaureate 
Discourse  to  the  Graduating  Class  o/"1841  tn  Rutgers 
College,  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  his  pulpit  elTorts. 
Dr.  Proudfit  was  unusually  tall  and  slender,  dignified  in 
appearance,  with  an  intellectual  head,  benevolent  face, 
and  polished  manners.  He  excelled  as  a  conversation- 
alist, being  full  of  anecdote  and  illustration,  and  happi- 
ly interweaving  his  reminiscences  of  public  men  and 
incidents  of  travel  in  foreign  lands.  He  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  evangelization  of  the  papal  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, aud  was  familiar  with  the  great  religious  questions 
of  those  lands.     (W.J.R.T.) 

Prottdfit,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  eminent  American 
divine  and  educator,  was  bom  at  Hopewell,  Pa.,  June 
6,  1777,  and  graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  Pa.,  in 
1798.  In  1801  be  was  ordained,  and  installed  as  pastor 
of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  at  Broadalbin,  N.  Y., 
in  which  charge  he  continued  until  1818,  when  he  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  the  professorship  of  Greek  and 
Latin  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  which  situation 
he  filled  with  distinguished  ability  until  1849,  when,  by 
an  act  passed  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  that  college, 
he  was  relieved  from  active  duty,  and  assumed  the  title 
of  emeritus  professor  in  the  same  institution.  During 
the  whole  time  he  was  in  active  duty  as  professor,  Dr. 
Proudfit  did  not  neglect  the  call  of  his  sacred  profes- 
sion, and,  while  his  health  permitted,  he  ceased  not  to 
preach  the  Gospel  whenever  he  had  opportunity.  The 
zeal  and  earnestness  with  which  he  labored  for  the 
Master's  cause  gained  many  souls  to  the  Church,  and 
Dr.  Proudfit's  memory  is  in  the  hearts  of  many  made 
happy  by  his  agency.  He  died  at  Schenectady,  N,  Y., 
Fcb.'U,  1862.  See  Wilson,  Presbyt.  Uisf.  Altnanac 
(1862),  p.  306. 

ProndbOD,  Pierrb  Joskph,  a  noted  French  social- 
ist, was  bora  of  bumble  parents,  July  15, 1809,  at  Besan- 
(on.  After  a  rudimentary  education,  he  engaged  in 
printing,  and  soon  became  an  author — especially  of  an 
Etstti  de  Grammairt  Ginirale,  for  which  he  received  a 
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pension.  In  1840  he  published  his  work  entitled  Qu'etl- 
ce  gue  la  Propriele,  which  eventually  became  infamous 
from  the  answer  which  it  gave  to  that  question—"  La 
Propriety,  (fesi  U  Vol!"  and  caused  him  the  loss  of  his 
pension.  During  the  Kevolution  he  edited  an  inflam- 
matory paper,  which  was  soon  suppressed,  but  gave  him 
snch  popularity  that  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly. 
His  notorious  principles  of  anarchy  prevented  his  being 
heard  in  the  debates,  and  the  pa|)era  which  he  issued  in 
revenge  were  suppressed  for  their  scurrility.  In  1849 
he  started  a  Banque  du  Peupk  to  carry  out  his  com- 
munistic ideas,  but  it  was  closed  by  the  authorities,  and 
he  fled  to  (leneva,  but  on  his  return  to  Paris  he  was 
imprisoned.  During  his  three  years  of  incarceration  he 
married,  and  issued  several  remarkable  political  works. 
He  died  in  obscurity  at  Paris,  Jan.  19,  ISCi.  His  social 
theories  are  of  the  most  extravagant  and  dangerous 
character,  greatly  resembling  the  radical  and  immoral 
principles  of  the  communistic  revolutionists  who  are 
now  agitating  Kurope  and  this  country-.  See  Iloefer, 
A'our.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Provender  (H1B013,  mup£),  fodder  for  cattle 
(Gen.  x.\iv,  25,  32),  In  the  account  of  king  Solomon's 
stables,  in  1  Kings  iv,  28,  we  read,  '*  Barley,  also,  and 
straw  fur  the  horses  and  dromedaries,  brought  they  unto 
the  place  where  the  officers  were,  every  man  according 
to  his  charge."  Harmer  remarks  upon  this  passage : 
"Besides  provisions  for  themselves,  the  Orientals  are 
obliged  to  carry  food  for  the  beasts  on  which  they  ride 
or  carry  their  goods.  That  food  is  of  different  kinds. 
They  make  little  or  no  hay  in  these  countries,  and  arc 
therefore  very  careful  of  their  straw,  which  they  cut 
into  small  bits,  by  an  instrument  which  at  the  same 
time  threshes  out  the  corn ;  this  chopped  straw,  with 
barley,  beans,  and  balls  made  of  bean  and  barley  meal, 
or  of  the  pounded  kernels  of  dates,  are  what  they  are 
wont  to  feed  them  with.  The  officers  of  Solomon  are 
accordingly  said  to  have  brought,  every  man  in  his 
month,  barley  and  straw  for  the  hoises  and  dromeda- 
ries; not  straw  to  litter  them  with,  there  is  reason  to 
think,  for  it  is  not  now  used  in  those  countries  for  that 
purpose,  but  chopped  straw  for  them  to  eat,  either  alone 
or  with  their  barley.  The  litter  they  use  for  them  is 
their  own  dung,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  bruised  between 
their  hands,  which  they  heap  up  again  in  the  moniing, 
sprinkling  it  in  summer  with  fresh  water,  to  keep  it 
from  corrupting.  In  some  other  places  we  read  of 
provender  and  straw,  not  barley  and  straw ;  because  it 
may  be  other  things  were  used  for  their  food  ancient- 
ly, as  well  as  now,  besides  barley  and  chopped  straw. 
b^ba,  bflU,  one  of  the  words  used  for  provender  (Isa. 
x.\x,  24),  implies  something  of  mixture,  and  the  parti- 
ciple of  the  verb  from  which  it  is  derived  is  used  for  the 
mingling  of  flour  with  oil;  so  the  verb  in  Judges  xix, 
21  may  be  as  well  translated  '  he  mingled  [food]  for  the 
asses'  as  '  he  gave  them  provender,'  signifying  that  he 
mi.xed  some  chopped  straw  and  barley  together  for  the 
asses.  Thus  also  barley  and  chopped  straw,  as  it  is 
just  after  reaping,  unseparated  in  the  field,  might  nat- 
urally be  expressed  by  the  Hebrew  word  we  translate 
provender,  which  signifies  barley  and  straw  that  had 
been  muiglcd  together,  and  accordingly  seems  to  be  so. 
'  They  reap  every  one  his  com  in  the  field'  (Job  xxiv, 
C), '  llebnir,  mingled  corn  or  dredge,'  says  the  margin. 
What  ideas  are  usually  affixed  to  secondary  translation 
I  do  not  know,  but  Job  apparently  alludes  to  the  prov- 
ender, or  heap  of  chopped  straw,  lying  mingled  together 
in  the  field,  after  having  passed  under  the  threshing  in- 
strument, to  which  he  compared  the  spoils  that  were 
taken  from  passengers  so  early  as  his  time  by  those  that 
lived  somewhat  after  the  present  manner  of  the  wild 
Arabs,  which  spoils  are  to  them  what  the  harvest  and 
vintage  were  to  others.  With  this  agrees  that  other  pas- 
sage of  Job  where  this  word  occurs  (vi,  6), '  Will  the  ox 
low  in  complaints  over  his  provender?'  or '  fodder,'  as  it 
is  translated  in  our  version,  when  he  has  not  only  straw 


enough,  but  mixed  with  barley."  Travellers  in  t\x 
East,  wherever  they  mention  the  subject,  use  much  lb« 
same  terms  as  Walpole,  who,  in  his  Joamal,  rcmatit. 
"Neither  hay  nor  oats  ate  known  to  the  Turks;  nor  hss 
any  nation  in  the  East  ever  used  them  for  their  bones.' 
See  FonoER, 

Provenzale,  D.vvid  ben-Abraiiam,  who  flouiiih- 
ed  in  the  Itilh  centur}-,  was  a  preacher  at  Alantua,  anl 
was  so  eloquent  that  he  was  styled  D^33*^*lil  SX'^ 
1*11130!,  i.  e.  the  prince  of  preachers  in  his  gmeiatjoa. 
He  wrote:  Til  I'^S,  a  commcntarv  on  the  Penlatcack 
from  an  arcbiBological  point  of  view: — a"'"i"Sn  IT 
"IIXS,  a  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs:— "Tl 
Msbcn,  a  comparative  lexicon,  Hebrew,  Latin,  Greek, 
and  lulian:— and  *111  h^VO,  a  Hebrew  giammar. 
See  KUnt,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  123;  Do  Rossi,  Diiitmam 
Storieo  deffli  Autori  Ebrei,  p.  272  (Germ.  transL  by 
Hamberger) ;  Etheridge,  ItUrodaction  to  Ilebrtw  Lidrra- 
lurf,  p.  288 ,  Steinschneider,  Jaoiih  Literatuit,  p,  2S9. 
(B.P.) 

Proverb.  ^'S'O,  mathM,  rendered  in  the  A-V.  "by- 
word,"  "parable,"  "proverb"  (rapalioXii,  irapotfua', 
expresses  all  and  even  more  than  is  conveyed  by  tb«se 
its  English  representatives.  It  is  derived  from  a  root 
I  ^O^,  nuuhdl,  "  to  be  tike"  (Arab,  malhalii,  to  "  resem- 
ble"), and  the  primary  idea  involved  in  it  is  that  of 
likeness,  comparison.  This  form  of  comparison  wocki 
very  naturally  be  taken  by  the  short,  pithy  sentencK 
which  passed  into  use  as  popular  sayings  and  provcrl*, 
especially  when  employed  in  mockery  and  sarcasm,  a& 
in  Mic.  ii,  4 ;  Hab.  ii,  6,  and  even  in  the  more  devel- 
oped taunting  song  of  triumph  for  the  fall  of  Batn-|i« 
in  Isa.  xiv,  4,  Probably  all  proverbial  sayings  wiere  at 
first  of  the  nature  of  similes,  but  the  terra  matidi  soon 
acquired  a  more  extended  significance.  It  was  applied 
to  denote  such  short,  pointed  sayings  as  do  not  involve 
a  comparison  directly,  but  still  convey  their  tDeaning 
by  the  help  of  a  figure,  as  in  1  Sam,  x,  12;  Exefc,  xii 
22,  23;  xvii,  2,  8  (comp,  irapa^Xii,  Luke  iv,  23'u 
From  this  stage  of  its  application  it  passed  to  that  of 
sententious  maxims  generally,  as  in  Prov,  i,  1;  x,  1: 
XXV,  1 ;  xxvi,  7,  9 ;  Ecdes.  xii,  9 ;  Job  xiii,  12,  many  of 
which,  however,  still  involve  a  comparison  (I'rov,  xxv. 
3, 11, 12, 13, 14,  etc.;  xxvi,  1,  2,  8,  etc.).  Such  ««■- 
parisons  are  either  expressed,  or  the  things  compared 
are  placed  side  by  side,  and  the  comparison  left  fur  the 
hearer  or  reader  to  supply.  Kext  we  find  it  used  of 
those  larger  pieces  in  which  a  single  idea  is  no  longer 
exhausted  in  a  sentence,  but  forms  the  germ  of  the 
whole,  and  is  worked  out  into  a  didactic  poem.  Many 
instances  of  4his  kind  occur  in  the  first  section  of  the 
book  of  Proverbs;  others  are  found  in  Job  xxvii  wd 
xxix,  in  both  which  chapters  Job  takes  up  his  matiaL 
or  "  parable,"  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  A,  V,  The  "par- 
.able"  of  Balaam,  in  Numb,  xxiii,  7-10 ;  xxir,  S-9, 1&-I91 
20,  21-22,  23-24,  are  prophecies  conveyed  in  figures: 
but  mashal  also  denotes  the  "parable"  proper,  as  in 
Ezek.  xvii,  2 ;  xx,  49  (xxi,  5) ;  xxiv,  8.  Lowth,  in  hi; 
notes  on  Isa.  xiv,  4,  speaking  of  nuukal,  says:  "I  take 
this  to  he  the  general  name  for  poetic  style  among  the 
Hebrews,  including  every  sort  of  it,  as  ranging  under 
one,  or  other,  or  all  of  th:  characters,  senteniioas,  fig- 
urative, and  sublime;  which  are  all  contained  in  the 
original  notion,  or  in  the  use  and  application  of  the  word 
nuuhal.  Parables  or  proverbs,  such  as  those  of  Soto- 
mon,  are  alwa}*?  expressed  in  short,  pointed  sentences: 
frequently  figurative,  being  formed  on  some  camparisaa. 
both  in  the  matter  and  the  form.  Such,  in  geimaL  b 
the  style  of  the  Hebrew  poetrj".  Balaam's  first  proph- 
ecy (Numb,  xxiii,  7-10)  is  called  his  mashil,  altboagh 
it  has  hardly  anything  figurative  in  it ;  but  it  is  bean- 
tifully  sententious,  and,  from  the  very  form  and  manner 
of  it,  has  great  spirit.,  force,  and  enerigy.  Thus  Joh's 
last  speeches,  in  answer  to  the  three  friends  (cfa.  xxvii- 
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xxxi),  are  called  tnaikalt,  from  no  one  particular  char- 
acter which  diwriminateB  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
poem,  but  from  the  sublime,  the  figurative,  the  seuten- 
tioos  mauner  which  equally  prevails  through  the  whole 
poem,  and  makes  it  one  of  the  6rst  and  most  eminent 
examples  extant  of  the  truly  great  and  beautiful  in  po- 
etic style." — Smith.  Sir  W.  Jones  save,  "  The  moralists 
of  the  Blast  have  in  general  chosen  to  deliver  their  pre- 
cepts in  short,  sententious  maxims,  to  ilhistrate  them 
by  sprightly  compa^ison^  or  to  inculcate  them  in  the 
very  ancient  forms  of  agreeable  apologues:  there  are, 
iodeeil,  both  in  Arabic  and  Persian,  philosophical  tracts 
on  ethics  written  with  sound  ratiocination  and  elegant 
perspicuity.  But  in  every  part  of  the  Eastern  world, 
from  Pekin  to  Damascus,  the  popular  teachers  of  moral 
wisdom  have  immemorially  been  poets,  and  there  would 
be  no  end  of  enumerating  their  works,  wliich  are  still 
extant  in  the  6ve  principal  languages  of  Asia."  See 
Pabable.  Our  Lord  frequently  employed  proverbs  in 
his  public  instructions;  and  the  illustration  of  these 
proverba  hat  occupied  many  learned  men,  who  proceed 
partly  by  the  aid  of  similar  passages  from  the  Uld  Test., 
and  partly  from  the  ancient  writings  of  the  Jews,  espe- 
cially from  the  Talmud,  whence  it  appears  how  much 
they  were  in  use  among  that  people,  and  that  they  were 
applied  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  agreeably  to  common 
usage.  The  proverbs  contained  in  the  Old  and  New 
Tests,  are  collected  and  illustrated  by  Dnisius  and  An- 
dreas Schottus,  whose  works  are  comprised  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  Critiei  Sacri,  and  also  by  Joachim  Zeh- 
ner,  who  elucidated  them  by  parallel  passages  from  the 
fathers,  as  well  as  from  heathen  writers,  in  a  treatise 
published  at  Leipsic  in  lUOl.  The  proverbs  which  are 
found  in  the  New  Test,  have  been  illustrated  by  Vor- 
stius  and  Visir,  as  well  as  by  Ligbtfoot  and  Schiittgen 
in  their  Dora  Hebraica  et  Tatmtidiat,  and  by  Buxtorf 
in  bis  Lexicon  ChaUaicum  Talmudiaim  tt  Ratbimeum, 
from  which  last-mentioned  works  RosenmUller,  Kuiniil, 
Dr.  Whitby,  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  and  other  commentators, 
have  derived  their  illustrations  of  the  Jewish  parables 
and  proverbs.  See  Kelly,  Proverbs  nf  all  Kaliont  (Lond. 
1859, 8vo) ;  Sterling,  Literature  nf  Prorerbt  (ibid.  1860, 
8vo);  Bohn,  Book  o/Proveibt.  See  Proverbs,  Book 
or. 

Proverbs,  Book  of,  the  20th  book  of  the  Old 
Test.,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  English 
Bible,  where  it  is  placed  between  the  Psalms  and  Ec- 
elesiastes,  doubtless  from  its  presumed  relation  to  the 
other  works  of  Solomon;  and  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  it 
likewise  follows  the  Psalms  as  part  of  the  Kethubim,  or 
Hagiographa.  In  the  Uennau  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew 
Old  Test,  the  Proverbs  are  placed  between  the  Psalms 
and  Job,  while  in  the  Spanish  MSS.,  which  follow  the 
Maaorab,  the  order  is  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs.  This  lat- 
ter is  the  order  observed  in  the  Alexandrian  MS.  of  the 
Sept.  Uelito,  following  another  Greek  MS.,  arranges 
the  Hagiographa  thus :  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
Song  of  Songs,  Job,  as  in  the  list  made  out  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Laodicea;  and  the  same  order  is  given  by  Origen, 
except  that  the  book  of  Job  is  separated  from  the  others 
by  the  prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  and  Ezekiel. 
But  our  present  arrangement  existed  in  the  time  of  Jer- 
ome (see  Pnrf.  in  IJbr.  Regum,  iii :  "Tertius  ordo  ayii- 
ypa^  poesidet.  £t  primus  liber  incipit  ab  Job.  Se- 
cundus  a  David.  . . .  Tertius  est  Solomon,  trcs  libros 
habens :  Proverbia,  qiue  illi  parabolas,  id  est  Masaloth 
appellant :  Ecclesiastes,  id  est,  Coeleth :  Canticum  Can- 
ticorom,  qnem  titulo  Sir  Asirim  pnenotant").  In  the 
Peahito  Syriac,  Job  is  placed  before  Joshua,  while  Prov- 
erbs and  Ecclesiastes  follow  the  Psalms,  and  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  Song  of  Songs  by  the  book  of  liuth. 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  apparently  from  the  exigencies 
of  bis  verse,  arranges  the  writings  of  Solomon  in  this 
order :  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Songs,  Proverbs.  Pseudo- 
Epipbanins  places  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Song  of 
Songs  between  the  1st  and  '2d  books  of  Kings  and  the 
minor  prophets.    (The  following  article  is  based  npon 


that  in  Kitto's  Cydopeedia,  with  additions  from  other 
sources.)     See  Bible. 

I.  Tiltt. — As  in  the  Pentateuch,  the  book  of  Proverbs 
takes  its  Hebrew  title  from  its  opening  words — *<^tis 
nia'io,  or  ""^ira,  mishUt/,  simply.     From  this  are  di- 
{  rectly  derived  the  titles  it  bears  in  the  Sept.  {irapoiiiiat 
I  SaXo/xiDvroc)  and  Vulgate  (Liber  Proverbiorum  quem 
Hebrai  "Jlfitle"  appellanl),  and  the  name  by  which  it  is 
universally  known  in  English.    Another  title,  perhaps 
I  more  appropriate  to  the  book  as  a  whole,  is  derived  from 
I  its  chief  subject,  '■  WMoin."    In  the  Totajiholli  to  Baba 
I  Bathra  (foL  14  4),  we  find  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes 
combined  under  the  name  HSSn  "IGD, "  the  book  of 
\  wisdom,"  and  this  title  appears  to  have  passed  thence 
I  into  the  early  Church.    Clemens  Roman.  (Ep.  ad  Cor.  i, 
57)  when  quoting  i,  23-81  says,  oi;rw£  Xtyti  »;  vavipt- 
TOQ  aofia,  a  name  which,  according  to  Eusebius  (//.  £. 
W,  32),  was  adopted  by  Ilegesippus,  Irenieus,  and  "  the 
whole  band  of  the  ancients,"  following  the  unwritten 
Jewish  tradition,  and  by  Clem.  Alex.  (SIrom.  ii,  §  22). 
It  is  styled  by  Gregorj'  Naz.  (Oral,  xi)  iratfayuytKi) 
aopia,  and  by  Dion.  Alex,  ao^i)  /3i^\oc-     In  the  cata- 
logue of  canonical  books  compiled  by  Melito  of  Sardis 
preserved  by  Eusebius  (ff.  E.  iv,  26),  we  find  Hop.  Sa- 
\ofi.  ii  Kai  Xo^la,  a  name  which,  as  well  as  Sapientia, 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  early  fathers  (see  Cote- 
lerius  in  Clem.  Bom,  /.  r. ;  Vales,  ad  Enseb.  L  c),  though 
by  no  means  restricted  to  the  book  of  Proverbs,  being 
equally  used,  as  Cotelerius  proves,  of  "Ecclesiasticus" 
and  "The  Wisdom  of  Solomon,"  a  circumstance  from 
which  some  confusion  has  arisen. 

The  word  ^V'O,  mashSI,  by  which  the  so-called 
"  Proverbs"  of  Solomon  are  designated  (Prov.  i,  1,  6 ;  x, 
1 ;  XXV,  1 ;  and  1  Kings  iv,  32  [v,  12]),  is  more  appro- 
priately translated  in  the  Vulgate  "parabola."  It  is 
akin  to  the  verb  31S^,  corresponding  with  the  Arabic 
mathala  and  the  Syriac  metlutl,  "  to  be  like,"  and  pri- 
marily signifies  "a  comparison,"  "similitude,"  "para- 
ble" (Ezek,  xvii,  2;  xxiv,  3) ;  whence  it  easily  passed 
to  those  pithy,  sententious  maxims  so  often  in  the  East 
appearing  in  the  form  of  a  terse  comparison,  of  which 
many  are  to  be  found  in  the  book  before  us — e.  g.  xxvi, 
1, 2,  8,  6, 7,  8,  9, 11, 14, 17— and  then  to  "  proverbs"  in 
general,  whether  containing  a  similitude  or  not  (1  Sam. 
X,  12 ;  xxiv,  13  [14] ;  Eccles.  xii,  9).  Its  scope  was 
still  further  enlarged  by  its  application  to  longer  com- 
positions of  a  poetical  and  figurative  character — e.  g. 
that  of  Balaam  (Numb,  xxiii,  7, 18,  etc.,  and  Job  xxvii, 
1 ;  comp.  Psa.  xlix,  5;  Ixxviii,  2),  and  particularly  to 
taunting  songs  of  triumph  over  fallen  enemies — e.  g. 
against  the  king  of  Babylon  (Isa.  xiv,  4),  the  Chaldeans 
(Hah.  ii,  6;  comp.  also  Mic.  ii,  4;  Deut.  xxviii,  87;  1 
Kings  ix,  7).    See  Provkkb. 

But  the  book  of  Proverbs,  according  to  the  introduc- 
tory verses  which  describe  its  character,  contains,  be- 
sides several  varieties  of  the  maihdl,  sententious  sayings 
of  other  kinds,  mentioned  in  i,  6.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  HT'H,  ckid&h,  rendered  in  the  A.  V. "  dark  saying," 
"dark  speech,"  "hard  question,"  "riddle,"  and  once 
(Hab.  ii,  6)  "proverb."  It  is  applied  to  Samson's  rid- 
dle (Judg.  xiv),  to  the  hard  questions  with  which  the 
queen  of  Sheba  plied  Solomon  (1  Kings  x,  1 ;  2  Chron. 
ix,  1),  and  is  used  almost  synonymously  with  ma$hdl  in 
Ezek.  xvii,  2,  and  in  Psa.  xlix,  4  (5);  Ixxviii,  2,  in 
which  last  passages  the  poetical  character  of  both  is  in- 
dicated. The  word  appears  to  denote  a  knotty,  intri- 
cate saying,  the  solution  of  which  demanded  experience 
and  skill :  that  it  was  obscure  is  evident  from  Numb, 
xii,  8.  In  addition  to  the  chiddh  was  the  flX^ip,  me- 
litsdA  (Prov.  i,  6,A.  V.  "the  interpretation,"  marg.  "an 
eloquent  speech"),  which  occurs  in  Hab.  ii,  6  in  con- 
nection both  with  chiddh  and  mathdl.  It  has  been 
variously  exphined  as  a  mocking,  taunting  speech 
(Ewald) ;  or  a  speech  dark  and  involved,  such  as  needed 
a  melitt,  or  interpreter  (comp.  Gen.  xlii,  23 ;  2  Chron. 
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xzxii,  31 :  Job  xsxiii,  23 ;  Isa.  xliii,  27) ;  or  again,  aa 
by  Delitzech  (Der  Prophet  Habakuk,  p.  59),  a  brilliant 
or  splendid  saying  ("  Glanz-  oder  K'ohlrede,  oratio  tplen- 
dida,  elegant,  lumiiiibui  omata"').  Tliis  last  interpreta- 
tion is  based  upon  the  usage  of  the  word  in  modem  He- 
brew, but  it  certainly  does  not  appear  appropriate  to 
the  Proverbs ;  and  the  first  explanation,  which  Ewald 
adopts,  is  as  little  to  the  point.  It  is  better  to  under- 
stand it  as  a  dark,  enigmatical  saying,  which,  like  the 
nuukal,  might  assume  the  character  of  sarcasm  and 
irony,  though  not  essential  to  it.    See  Parablb. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  work 
contemplated,  the  proverbs  before  us  almost  exclusively 
bear  reference  to  the  afTairs  of  this  life;  but  while  a  fut- 
ure existence  is  not  formally  brought  to  view,  yet  the 
consciousness  of  such  an  existence  runs  throughout,  and 
forms  the  basis  on  which  many  of  the  strongest,  most 
decisive,  and  oft-repeated  declarations  are  ouule.  For 
example,  ch.  xi,  7  has  no  meaning  except  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  writer  believed  iu  a  future  life,  where, 
if  not  here,  the  hope  and  expectation  of  good  men 
ahould  be  realized.  If  death  were,  in  bis  judgment, 
annihilation,  it  would  be  equally  the  overthrow  of  the 
expectation  of  the  righteous  as  of  the  wicked.  See 
also,  as  affording  similar  indication,  ch.  xiv,  32 ;  xxiii, 
17,  IS.     See  iMXORTALiTr. 

II.  Canonicitg. — The  canonical  authority  of  the  book 
of  Proverbs  has  never  been  called  in  question,  except 
among  the  Jews  themselves.  We  learn  from  the  Tal- 
mud (^Sliabbalh,  fol.  80  V)  that  the  school  of  Shammai, 
thus  early  adopting  the  principle  of  the  free  handling 
of  Scripture,  was  led  by  some  apparent  contradictions 
in  the  book  (e.  g.  Prov.  xxvi,  4,  6)  to  question  its  in- 
spiration, and  to  propose  to  cast  it  out  of  the  canon.  It 
is  indeed  certain,  if  we  credit  the  Jewish  tradition,  that 
it  did  not  at  once  take  its  place  on  a  level  with  the 
other  canonical  Scriptures,  but,  like  the  Antilegomena 
of  the  New  Tesu,  remained  for  a  time  in  suspense.  Ac- 
cording to  Wolf  (Bibl.  ffebr.  ii,  119)  and  Zunz  (Gotl. 
V'ortrdg,  p.  14),  it  was  not  till  the  period  of  the  Persian 
rule  that "  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue"  admitted  it 
to  an  eqiul  rank  with  the  other  Hagiographa.  In  the 
remarkable  passage  of  the  Talmud,  however,  which 
contains  the  most  ancient  opinion  of  the  Jews  on  the 
formation  of  the  Old-Test,  canon  (Baba  Bathra,  p.  14, 
apud  Westcott,  Bible  in  the  Church,  p.  36),  its  recogni- 
tion is  fixed  earlier :  the  Proverbs  ("  Meshalim")  being 
included  with  Isaiah,  Canticles  ("  Shir  Uashirim"),  and 
Ecclesiastea  ("  Kohelcth")  in  the  memorial  word  Jam- 
shak,  specifying  the  books  "written" — i.e.  reduced  to 
writing — by  Uezekiah  and  his  learned  men.  With  the 
trifling  exception  mentioned  above,  its  right  to  a  place 
in  the  canon  has  never  been  questioned  since  its  admis- 
sion into  it,  and  there  is  no  book  of  Holy  Scripture 
whose  authority  is  more  unshaken.  The  amount  of  in- 
spiration in  the  book  has  been  a  matter  of  speculation 
since  the  days  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  who  believed 
that  the  wisdom  contained  in  it  was  that  of  Solomon 
only,  not  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  even  as  some  of  the  rab- 
bins found  iu  Ecciesiastcs  no  divine  wisdom,  but  merely 
that  of  Solomon.  Leaving  such  vain  and  impracticable 
distinctions,  the  canonical  authority  of  the  book  is  at- 
tested to  us  by  the  frequent  use  of  it  in  the  New  Test. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  passages  : 

Prov.  1, 1« Rom.  HI,  10, 16. 

lil,  7 Rom.  xil,  16. 

•ill,  II,  W Heb.  Ill,  8,  C;  Rev.  HI,  1». 

•111,34 James  Iv.fl. 

X,  12 1  Pet.lv,8. 

*.xl,31 1  Pct.lv,  18. 

xvli,  IS Rom.  xil,  IT:  1  These,  v,  16: 

1  Pet.  lil,  9. 

xvll,  27 James  1, 19. 

IX,  9  1  John  1,8. 

XI,  20 Mntt,  XV,  4 ;  Mark  vll,  10. 

xxll,  8  (Sept.) 2  Cor.  Ix,  T. 

•xiT,  21,22 Rom.  xli,  20. 

•  xxvl,  n 2  Pet.  11,  22. 

xxvll,  1 James  iv,  13,14, 10. 

Of  these  only  those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  actual 


quotations;  in  the  others  there  is  a  more  or  leas  direct 
allusion. 

III.  Ditisions^-The  thirty-one  chapters  of  the  baok 
of  Proverbs  may  be  roughly  divided  into  four  seetidn: 
1.  The  hortatory  introduction  (i-ix) ;  2.  The  first  col- 
lection of"  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,"  properly  so  called, 
with  its  appendices  (x-xziv) ;  3.  The  second  coUectiso, 
compiled  by  Hezekiah's  scribes  (xxv-xxix)  ;  4.  An  ap- 
pendix by  different  writers. 

1.  The  first  of  these  sections  has  no  continnoas  eoa- 
nection,  and  is  hardly  capable  of  any  ver}-  acoirale  sub- 
division. The  separate  chapters  form  in  aome  instanca 
a  connected  whole  (e.  g.  ii,  v,  vii,  viii,  ix) ;  sometinKs 
the  connection  docs  not  extend  bevond  a  few  venes 
(e.g.  Ui,  1-10, 13-26;  iv,  14-19;  vi,"l-5,  G-11).  Then 
is  little  coherence  between  the  separate  cbapten,  and 
little  unity  beyond  that  of  the  general  subject  or  the 
mode  of  treating  it;  so  that  if  one  chapter  were  lo  lie 
removed,  the  organization  of  the  whole  would  not  be 
affected,  and  it  would  hardly  be  missed.  Ewald,  bos- 
ever,  who,  somewhat  in  defiance  of  the  internal  eri- 
dence,  looks  on  this  portion  as  "  an  original  whole,  thor- 
oughly connected,  and  cast,  as  it  were,  at  one  gu^~ 
aft<$r  the  general  introduction  (i,  1-7)  disco\-ers  three 
subdivisions,  marked  as  well  by  the  contents  as  by  the 
position  of  the  imperative  verb  at  the  beginning  of  ibe 
sectiona  (e.g.  i,  8;  iv,  1;  vi,  20);  while  in  the  smaSei 
divisions  "  my  son"  stands  before  the  verb  (e.  g.  i,  10. 
15;  ii,  1;  iii,  1, 11,20;  iv,21,etc).  Ewald's aubdivis- 
ions  are — (1)  a  general  admonition  to  the  punnit  of 
wisdom,  not  fully  completed,  but  running  off  into  par- 
ticulars (i,  8-iii);  (2)  an  exhaustive  enumeratioB  of 
the  particular  points  of  bis  admonition  (iv,  l-vi,  2i; 
until  (3)  the  discourse,  gradually  rising  in  power  and 
grandeur,  at  laat  attains  an  almost  hiical  flight  (vi. 
20-ix).  According  to  Delitzach  (in  Herzog's  Enq/Uep.) 
this  section  is  divisible  into  fifteen  separate  strains— (1) 
i,7-19;  (2)1,20-33;  (3)Ui  (4)iu,  1-18;  (5)iu,l9-2fi; 
(6)  ui,  27-35;  (7)  iv,  1-v,  6;  (8)  v,  7-28;  (9)  vi,  1-5, 
(10)  vi,  6-11  j  (11)  vi,  12-19;  (12)  vi,  20-85;  (13)  vii: 
(14)  viii;  (15)  ix. 

2.  The  second  section  (x-zxiv)  evidently  conlaim 
three  subdivisions — (a)  the  collection  of  nnoannected 
proverbs  or  gnomes  (x,  1-xxii,  16) ;  (5)  "  the  words  of 
the  wise"  (comp.  i,  6 ;  Eccles.  ix,  7 ;  xii,  11),  conaistin; 
of  a  more  connected  series  of  maxims,  with  a  hortatorr 
preface  recalling  the  style  of  the  first  section  (xxii,  17- 
zxi V,  22) ;  (c)  a  shorter  appendix  of  proverbial  sayings, 
with  the  title  "  these  also  belong  to  the  wise,"  ending 
with  a  description  of  a  sluggard  (xxiv,  23-34). 

8.  The  third  section  ia  a  continuoua  series  of  gnomic 
sayings  without  any  subdivision  (xxv-xxix). 

4.  The  fourth  section,  like  the  second,  separates  into 
three  parts — (a)  "  the  words  of  Agur,"  a  collcctian  <rf 
pro%-erbial  and  enigmatical  sayings  (xxx);  (ft)** the 
words  of  king  Lemuel"  (xxxi,  IS) ;  and  (c)  a  short  al- 
phabetical poem  in  praise  of  a  virtuous  woman  (xxxi. 
10-31). 

IV.  nUtory  of  the  r«rf.— The  variations  from  tb* 
existing  Masoretic  text  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  pre- 
sented by  the  versions  of  the  Sept.,  the  Peshito-Syriae, 
the  Targum,  and  to  some  extent  by  the  Vulgate.  I»ar 
witness  to  the  former  existence  of  copies  differing  ia 
many  and  not  unimportant  points  from  that  which  has 
become  the  authoritative  text.  The  text,  as  preserved 
in  these  ancient  versions,  differs  from  that  of  our  He- 
brew Bibles  both  in  excess  and  defect,  lley  contain 
clauses,  verses,  and  sometimes  paragraphs  not  to  be 
found  in  our  extant  copies,  for  the  existence  of  which  it 
is  difficult  to  account,  unless  they  formed  part  of  the 
book  which  was  before  the  translators ;  while  other  p«^ 
tions  are  wanting,  for  the  absence  of  which  no  snffideDt 
account  can  be  given,  except  that  they  were  not  revl 
in  the  ancient  Hebrew  HSS.  they  employed.  The  vor 
large  number  of  minor  discrepondes,  both  in  langn^^e 
and  arrangement,  which  we  meet  with,  all  tend  to  con- 
firm this  view,  and  it  well  deserves  consideration  what 
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nfluence  (he«e  rariations,  which  every  student  knows 
ire  not  confined  to  this  book,  should  have  on  the  ordi- 
larily  received  hypothesis  of  the  integrity  and  purity 
>f  the  present  Hebrew  text.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
ilace  for  the  prosecution  of  this  investigation.  We  shall 
»ntent  ourselves  with  pointing  out  the  principal  points 
>r  variation. 

1.  To  commence  with  the  Sept.,  the  earliest  of  the  ex- 
sting  versions.  The  translation  of  this  book,  like  that 
>f  Job,  proves  a  more  competent  acquaintance  with  the 
jreek  language  and  literature  than  is  usual  with  the 
\lexandriue  translators,  llie  rendering  is  more  free 
;.ban  literal,  giving  what  the  writer  conceived  to  be 
:he  general  spirit  of  the  passage  without  strict  adher- 
nice  to  the  actual  words.  Bertheau  remarks  that  the 
version  of  this  book  appears  to  have  been  undertaken 
rather  with  a  literary  than  a  religious  object,  as  it  was 
not  read  in  the  synagogues  or  required  for  their  internal 
re^pilation.  It  is  to  this  freedom  of  rendering  that  not 
a  few  of  the  apparent  discrepancies  are  due,  while  there 
are  others  which  are  attributable  to  carelessness,  mis- 
conception of  the  writer's  meaning,  or  even  possibly  to 
arbitrary  alterations  on  the  part  of  the  translators.  In 
mme  caacs,  also,  we  find  two  incompatible  translations 
fused  into  one — e.  g.  vi,  25 ;  xvi,  26 ;  xxiii,  31.  Of  the 
majority,  however,  of  the  variations  no  explanation  can 
be  offered  but  that  they  represent  a  different  original, 
and  therefore  deserve  consideration  for  the  hiatory  of 
ibe  text. 

Id  the  first  division  (i-ix)  these  variations  are  less 
considerable  than  in  the  second.  Two  verses  appended 
to  ch.  iv  remove  the  abruptness  of  the  close  and  com- 
plete the  sense.  To  the  simile  of  the  ant  (vi,  8),  that 
of  the  bee  is  added.  The  insertion  after  viii,  21  seems 
out  of  pUce,  and  disturbs  the  continuity.  In  ch.  ix 
there  are  two  considerable  additions  to  the  disctiption 
of  the  wise  and  foolish  women,  which  seem  to  complete 
the  sense  in  a  very  desirable  manner.  The  variations 
are  much  more  considerable  in  the  section  x-xxiv.  A 
large  number  of  verses  are  wanting  (xi,  4;  xiii,  6;  xvi, 
1-4;  xviii,  23,  2i;  xix,  1,  2;  xx,  14-19;  xxi,  5;  xxii, 
6 ;  xxiii,  23 — which  comes  in  very  awkwardly  in  the 
Hebrew  text ;  xxiv,  8) ;  the  arrangement  of  others  is 
dislocated — e.  g.  ch.  x  v  closes  with  ver.  29,  vers.  80, 32, 
33  standing  at  the  beginning  of  ch.  xvi,  while  a  verse 
very  similar  to  ver.  31  is  found  after  xvi,  17 ;  xix,  3 
stands  as  the  last  verse  of  cb.  xviii ;  in  ch.  xx  vers.  20- 
a  come  between  vers.  9  and  10.  The  most  extraordi- 
nary disliication,  hardly  to  be  ascribed  to  anything  but 
an  error  of  the  scribe,  appears  in  ch.  xxiv.  After  ver, 
22  is  introduced  x.'iix,  27,  to  which  succeed  four  distichs 
descriptive  of  the  wrath  of  a  king  and  urging  attention 
to  the  writer's  words,  not  found  in  the  Hebrew.  We 
then  find  xxx-xxxi,  9  (i.  e.  the  prophecy  of  Agur  and 
of  Lemuel),  with  the  remainder  of  ch.  xxiv,  foisted  m 
between  vers.  14, 15  of  ch.  xxx.  The  remainder  of  ch. 
xxxi,  the  acrostic  on  a  virtuous  woman,  stands  in  its 
right  place  at  the  end  of  the  book.  The  additions  in 
this  section  are  also  numerous  and  important.  We  find 
proverbs  intercalated  between  the  following  verses :  x, 
4,  6 ;  xi,  16, 17  (by  which  a  very  imperfect  antithesis  in 
the  Hebrew  is  rectified) ;  xii,ll,12;  13,14;  xiii,  9,10; 
13,  14  (found  in  the  Vulgate,  xiv,  15,  16);  xiv,  22,  23; 
xv,5,G;  18,19;  27,28;  28,29;  xvii,6,7;  16,17;  xviii, 
22,  23 ;  xix,  7,  8  i  xxii,  8,  9  (found  with  slight  varia- 
tions 2  Cor.  ix,  7) ;  9, 10 ;  14, 15.  In  the  dislocated  ch. 
xvi  five  or  perhaps  six  new  proverbs  appear.  Inter- 
calated proverbs  are  also  found  in  the  section  xxv-xxix 
— e.g.x.tv,  10,  11;  20,  21;  xxvi,  11,  12  (found  also  in 
Ecclea.iv,21),  xxvii,20,21j  21,22;  xxix,25,26.  Be- 
sides these,  a  careful  scrutiny  will  discover  a  large  num- 
ber of  smaller  interpolations  throughout,  many  of  which 
are  only  explanatory  clauses. 

To  specify  the  words  and  clauses  which  vary  from 
the  Hebrew  would  carry  us  far  beyond  our  limits.  For 
these  and  the  comparison  of  the  two  versions  generally, 
the  student  may  be  referred  to  Jiiger,  Obterv.  in  Pror. 


Salom.  Ffrt.  Alex.,  and  Schleusner,  Opiisc.  Critic.  Tn 
many  of  these  cases  the  Sept.  has  probably  preserved 
the  true  reading  (e.  g.  x,  10,  b) ;  but,  on'the  whole, 
Ewald  and  Bertheau  agree  that  the  Masoretic  text  is 
the  better  and  purer. 

2.  The  Feshito-Syriac  version,  like  the  Sept.,  while 
it  agrees  with  the  Hebrew  text  generally,  presents  re- 
markable deviations  in  words  and  clauses,  and  contains 
whole  verses  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the  Hebrew. 
Some  of  the  variations  only  prove  a  different  interpre- 
tation of  the  text,  but  others  are  plainly  referable  to  a 
difference  in  the  text  itself  (c.  g,  vii,  22'  sq. ;  xv,  4-15; 
xix,  20;  xxi,  16;  xxii,  21,  etc.),  and  thus  confirm  the 
view  that  at  the  time  the  version  was  executed— I.  e. 
anterior  to  the  4th  century— the  present  Hebrew  test 
was  not  universally  recognised. 

8.  The  Vulgate  translation  of  Proverbs,  hastily  exe- 
cuted by  Jerome  in  three  days  (together  with  Ecclesi- 
astes  and  Canticles),  offers  largely  the  same  phenom- 
ena as  the  Sept  version.  Many  of  the  additions  of  the 
Sept.  are  to  be  found  in  it — e.  g.  x,  4;  xii,  11, 13;  xv, 
6,  27  (comp.  xvi,  6) ;  xvi,  5,  etc. ;  and  in  one  or  two 
instances  it  has  independent  additions — e.  g.  xiv,  21; 
xviii,  8.  lliere  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  these  points 
it  preserves  an  authentic  record  of  the  state  of  the  text 
at  a  period  anterior  to  any  existing  Hebrew  MS. 

4.  We  may  conclude  this  hasty  review  with  the  Tar- 
gum.  That  on  the  Proverbs  is  considered  by  Zunz  (p. 
64),  on  linguistic  groimds,  to  be  nearly  contemporaneous 
with  those  on  the  Psalms  and  Job,  and  is  assigned  by 
Bertheau  to  the  latter  half  of  the  7th  centurj',  though 
it  is  not  quoted  before  the  12th.  The  version  is  close, 
and  on  the  whole  follows  the  original  text  very  faith- 
fully, though  with  some  remarkable  deviations  (the 
following  are  quoted  by  Bertheau — vii,  22;  x,  8;  xiv, 
14;  XXV,  1,  20,  etc).  Its  similarity  to  the  Peshito  is 
too  remarkable  to  be  accidental  (i,  2,  8,  5,  6,  8, 10, 12, 
13;  ii,  9, 10, 13-15;  iii,  2-9,  etc.),  and  is  probably  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  supposition  of  a  subsequent  recen- 
sion of  the  text,  which  is  very  corrupt,  based  upon  that 
version.  See  Wolf,  Sibliolh.  Ilch.  ii,  1176;  Dalhc,  />« 
Rat.  Cotueiu.  vers.  ChuUI.  et  Sj/i:  Prov,  Salom. ;  Zunz, 
GoUetdieiul.  VortrSg. 

V.  Form  and  SlyU. — 1.  The  difference  of  style  and 
structure  between  the  first  and  second  divisions  is  ap- 
parent on  the  most  cursory  perusal.  Instead  of  the  de- 
tached gnomes  of  the  latter,  we  find  a  succession  of 
hortatory  addresses,  varying  in  length  and  differing  in 
subject,  though  for  the  roost  part  on  the  same  plan  and 
with  the  same  general  object,  in  which  the  writer  does 
not  so  much  deline  wisdom  as  enlarge  upon  the  bless- 
ings to  he  derived  from  its  possession,  and  the  lasting 
misery  which  is  the  consequence  of  the  violation  of  its 
precepts,  and  in  the  most  powerful  and  moving  language 
urge  the  young  to  the  earnest  pursuit  of  it  as  the  best 
of  all  good  things.  Whether  originally  written  as  a 
proem  or  introduction  or  not,  it  is  certainly  well  fitted 
to  occupy  its  present  place,  and  prepare  the  mind  of  the 
reader  for  the  careful  consideration  of  the  moral  and 
practical  precepts  which  follow.  The  style  is  of  a  much 
higher  i(nd  more  dignified  character  than  in  the  suc- 
ceeding portions;  the  language  is  more  rhetorical;  it 
abounds  in  bold  personifications  and  vivid  imagery. 
The  concluding  chapters  (viii,  ix)  are  cast  in  the  grand- 
est mould  of  poetry,  and  are  surpassed  in  true  sublimity 
by  few  portions  of  Holy  Scripture.  At  the  same  time, 
when  this  portion  is  vieweil  as  a  whole,  a  want  of  ar- 
tistic skill  is  discoverable.  The  style  is  sometimes  dif- 
fuse and  the  repetitions  wearisome.  The  writer  retunis 
continually  on  his  steps,  treating  of  the  same  topic  again 
and  again,  without  any  apparci>t  plan  or  regular  devel- 
opment of  the  subject. 

As  regards  the  form,  we  find  but  little  regularity  of 
structure.  The  paragraphs  consist  sometimes  of  no 
more  than  two  or  three  verses  (i,  8-9;  iii,  11-12;  vi, 
1-5,  6-II,  12-15, 16-19);  sometimes  the  same  thought 
is  carried  through  a  lung  succession  of  verses,  or  even 
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an  entire  chapter  (ii,  1-22;  v,  1-20;  ri,  20-85;  tu,  riii, 
ix).  A  reiy  favorite  arrangement  U  a  paragraph  of 
ten  veraes  (i,  10-19;  iii,  1-10;  11-20;  iv,  1&-19;  viii, 
12-21 ;  22-31),  a  form  which,  if  we  may  trust  the  Sept. 
version,  existed  also  in  the  copies  employed  by  them  iu 
iv,  20-27;  v,  6-11 ;  and,  according  to  the  Peshito-Syr- 
iac,  in  ir,  1-9.  The  parallelism  of  members  is  some- 
times maintained,  but  frequently  neglected.  The  par- 
allels are  usually  synonymous  (e.  g.  i,  8-9, 11, 12,  etc). 
The  antithetical  parallels  found  in  iii,  32-36  belong  to  a 
series  of  gnomes  which  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  pas- 
sage, and  appear  scarcely  in  their  appropriate  place.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  the  name  "  Elohim"  occurs  only 
six  times  in  the  whole  book,  and  thrice  in  this  section 
(ii,  5-17;  iii,  4).  The  other  places  are,  xxv,  2;  xxx, 
6-9.  Other  unusual  words  are  Dl^sn,  "  wisdoms,"  for 
wisdom  in  the  abstract  (i,  20 ;  ix,  1 ;  found  also  in  xxiv, 
7);  n^J,  "the  strange  woman,"  which  occurs  repeat- 
edly (e.  g.  ii,  16 ;  v,  3,  20,  etc,  found  nowhere  else  save 
in  xxii,  14 ;  xxiii,  23) ;  and  n^*l39,  "  the  stranger"  (ii, 
16;  vii,  5,  etc;  found  also  in  xx,  16;  xxiii,  27;  xsvii, 
13);  i.  e.  the  foreign  prostitute,  then  as  now  lurking  at 
the  dark  comers  of  the  streets,  taken  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  harlot  sense  seducing  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced from  true  wisdom.  Ewald  also  notices  the 
unusual  construction  of  D'<nGti,  a  dual  fern,  with  a  verb 
in  the  maac  plur,  (v,  2) ;  while  in  the  next  verse  it  has 
properly  a  fern,  plur.,  and  the  unusual  plur.  CO^M 
(viii,4). 

2.  In  the  second  division, "  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon," 
which  form  the  kernel  of  the  book,  (x-xxii,  17),  we 
find  a  striking  similarity  uf  structure  throughout.  Ev- 
ery verse  (reckoned  by  Delitzsch  at  376)  in  its  normal 
form  consists  of  two  members,  each  containing  three, 
four,  or  more  rarely  five  short  words,  (The  one  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  [xix,  7]  is  probably  due  to  the  loes 
of  a  member,  which  is  supplied  by  the  Sept.)  Every 
verse  is  independent,  with  no  necessary  connection  with 
those  that  precede  or  follow,  and,  generally  speaking, 
no  attempt  at  arrangement.  Ewakl's  theory  of  a  con- 
tinuous thread  of  connection  running  through  this  col- 
lection in  its  original  form,  and  binding  together  the 
scattered  sayings,  has  absolutely  no  evidence  in  its  fa- 
vor, and  can  only  be  sustained  by  supposing  an  almost 
total  dismemberment  of  this  portion  of  the  book.  It  is 
true  there  are  cases  in  which  the  same  subject  recurs  in 
two  or  three  successive  verses  (e.  g.  x,  2-5 ;  18-21 ;  xi, 
4-8 ;  24-26),  but  these  are  the  exceptions,  and  only  oc- 
cur, as  Ewold  elsewhere  allows,  when,  from  the  studied 
brevity  of  the  proverbial  form,  a  thought  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  all  its  fulness  in  a  single  verse.  The  coses 
in  which  the  same  characteristic  word  or  words  recur  Ik 
successive  proverbs  are  more  frequent  (e.  g.  x,  6,  7 ;  8, 
10;  xi,  5,  6;  10,  II,  etc.).  But  in  every  instance  each 
verse  gives  a  single  definite  idea,  nor  do  we  ever  meet 
with  two  verses  so  connected  that  the  latter  contains 
the  reason  of  the  counsel,  or  the  application  of  the  illus- 
tration given  in  the  former. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  proverbs  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  division  are  aniilhelical ;  but  after  the  middle  of 
ch.  XV  this  characteristic  gradually  disappears,  and  is 
almost  entirely  lost  in  the  concluding  chapters.  A  large 
number  are  ti/noni/mous  (e.  g.  xi,  7,  25,  30;  xii,  14,  28; 
xiv,  13, 17, 19,  etc),  some  aphoriUic  (e.  g.  xi,  81 ;  xiii, 
14),  especially  with  the  comparative  and  fQ  (e.  g.  xii, 
9;  XV,  16, 17;  xvi,  8,  9,  etc.),  or  12  qx,  "much  more" 
(e.  g.  xi,  31 ;  xv,  11 ;  xvii,  7).  Others  are  tynihelic  (x, 
18;  xi,  29;  xiv,  17,  etc.);  only  two  are  parabolic  (x, 
26;xi,  22). 

The  style  is  lower  and  more  prosaic  than  in  the  for- 
mer section.  Ewald  regards  it  as  an  example  of  the 
most  ancient  and  simplest  poetical  style,  full  of  prime- 
val terseness,  and  bearing  the  visible  stamp  of  antiquity 
in  its  language  and  imagery  without  any  trace  of  later 
coloring.     He  remarks  very  justly  that  the  proverbs  in 


this  collection  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  coUectitn 
of  popular  sayings,  embodying  mere  prudential  wiadooi, 
but  that  they  belong  to  the  higher  life,  and  are  as  bnad 
in  their  grasp  of  truth  as  in  their  range  of  thought. 
The  germ  of  many  of  them  may  have  been  found  is 
popular  sayings ;  but  the  skill  and  delicacy  with  which 
they  have  been  fashioned  into  their  preaeot  shape, 
though  of  the  simplest  kind,  display  the  baud  of  a 
master. 

Ewald  remarks  the  following  peculiar  phiaaes  as  oc- 
curring in  this  section.  "  Fountain  of  life,"  x,  II ;  xiii, 
14;  xiv,  27;  xvi,  22  (comp.  Psa.  xxxri,  9  [lOJ):  "trw 
of  life,"  iii,  18;  xi,  30;  xiii,  12;  xv,  4:  "aoarcs  of 
death,"  xiii,  14 ;  xiv,  27  (comp.  Psa.  xviii,  5  [6J) :  and 
the  following  favorite  words — XD*)^,  "  healing,"  in  va- 
rious similes  and  applications,  xii,  18 ;  xiii,  17 ;  xvi,  21 
(hut  this  also  occurs  in  the  former  section,  iv,  23;  vi, 
15) :  nnriB,  "destruction,"  x,  14,  15,  29;  xiii,  3;  xiv, 
28 ;  xviii,  7 ;  xxi,  15 ;  and  only  in  four  other  places  io 
the  whole  Bible:  n^B^,  part,  from  HID,  "to  blow," xii, 
17;  xiv,  6,  25;  xix,  5-9  (comp.  vi,  19;  Paa.  xii,  6: 
xxvii,  11):  the  unfrequent  roots  r^O,  "  pervcrsaM!*,^ 
xi,  8;  XV,  4,  and  the  verb  SjfeO,  "to  pervert,'  "de- 
stroy," xiii,  6;  xix,  8;  xxi,  12;  xxii,  12:  the  phrase 
nj?!";  kV,  "shall  not  go  unpunished,"  xi,  21;  xvi,  5; 
xvii,  5  (comp.  xxviii,  20 ;  vi,  29) :  T^l.,  "  he  that  por- 
sueth,"  xi,  19;  xii,  11;  xiii,  21;  xv,  9;  xix,  7  (coai(. 
xxviii,  19),  and  nowhere  else.  Ewald  instances  also  as 
archaic  phrases  not  met  with  elsewhere,  n7*'S*^X  V, 
"but  for  a  moment,"  xii,  19:  t^  "n,  "hand  join  in 
hand,"  xi,  21;  xvi,  5:  risnn,  "meddled  with,"  xvii, 
14;  xviii,  1;  xx,  8:  1J"J5,  "whisperer,"  "talebearer,' 
xvi,  28 ;  xviii,  8  (comp.  xxvi,  20-22).  The  word  C", 
"  there  is,"  though  frequent  elsewhere,  scarcely  occni^ 
in  Proverbs,  save  in  this  section,  xi,  24 ;  xii,  18 ;  xiii,  7, 
23;  xiv,  12,  etc 

8.  With  xxii,  17, "  the  words  of  the  wise"  (comp.  i,  6\ 
we  are  carried  hack  to  the  style  and  language  of  the 
proem  (ch.  i-ix),  of  which  we  are  also  reminded  by  the 
continued  address  in  the  second  person  sin^lar,  and 
the  use  of  "  my  son."  There  is,  however,  a  diSemK* 
in  the  phraseology  and  language;  and,  as  Maarer  re- 
marks, the  diction  is  not  unfrequently  rugged  and  awk- 
ward, and  somewhat  labored.  Parallelism  is  neglected. 
The  moral  precepts  are  longer  than  those  of  ch,  x-xxit 
but  not  so  diffuse  as  those  of  the  first  section.  We  fiiid 
examplesof  the  distich,  xxii,  28;  xxiii,9;  xxiv,7-in: 
the  tristich,  xxii,  29;  xxiv,  29:  but  the  tetrastich  it 
the  most  frequent,  the  favorite  form  being  that  in  which 
the  second  member  gives  the  ground  of  the  firsi,  xxii. 
22,  28;  24,  26;  26,  27,  etc  We  also  find  proveihs  of 
five  members,  xxiii,  4,  5 ;  xxiv,  3,  4 :  several  of  six, 
xxiii,  1-8,12-14,19-21;  xxiv,  11,12:  and  one  of  seven, 
xxviii,  6-8.  We  have  a  longer  strain,  xxiii,  29-SJ, 
against  drunkenness. 

4.  The  short  appendix,  xxiv,  23-34,  comprising  more 
"words  of  the  wise,"  can  haidly  be  distinguished  in 
style  or  form  from  the  preceding.  It  cloaes  with  a 
"  proverb-lay"  of  five  verses  on  the  evils  of  aloth. 

6.  The  second  collection  of  "the  Pmverhs  of  Solo- 
mon" (ch.  xxv-xxix),  transcribed  (^p^PTST,  Sept.  *&- 
ypa^nvTO,  Aq.  jucr^pav;  Gr.  Ten.  firrijviyKa*;  comp. 
Pusey,  Daniel,  p.  322  note)  by  the  scribes  of  Ilezekiah. 
closely  resembles  the  former  one.  They  are,  acoordiDjg 
to  Pusey,  "identical  in  language."  It  hass  however. 
some  very  decided  points  of  difference.  The  "pan- 
bolic"  proverb  is  much  more  frequent  than  the  "anti- 
thetical," the  two  members  of  the  comparison  bein); 
sometimes  set  side  by  side  without  any  connecting  link 
(e.  g.  XXV,  12, 13),  which  is  in  other  cases  gi\-en  merely 
by  1,  "and,"  or  •,?,  "so"  (xxvi,  1,  2,  18-19;  xxvii,  «, 
etc).  The  parallelism  is  sometimes  strict,  sometimes 
lax  and  free.     There  is  a  want  of  the  senlentioas  brer- 
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ity  of  the  former  collection,  and  the  construction  ia  looser 
and  weaker.  The  proverbs  are  not  always  completed 
in  a  single  verse  (xxv,  6,  7;  9,  10;  21,  22;  xxvi,  18, 
19) ;  and  more  frequently  tban  in  the  former  section  we 
have  series  of  proverbs  with  an  internal  connection  of 
subject  (xxvi,  23-25;  xxvii,  16,  IG,  23-27),  and  others 
in  which  the  same  key-word  recurs  (xxv,  8-10;  xxvi, 
S-12;  lS-16).  This  is  not  found  so  often  after  xxvii, 
5 ;  but  a  close  examination  of  the  text  suggests  the  idea 
that  this  may  be  due  to  a  disturbance  of  the  original 
order  (comp.  xxvii,  7,  9 ;  xxviii,  4,  7,  9 ;  xxix,  8,  10, 
etc).  Ewald  discovers  a  want  of  the  figurative  ex- 
pressions of  the  earlier  collection,  and  a  difference  of 
lan^iage  and  phraseology,  while  RosenmllUer  remarks 
that  the  meaning  of  the  proverbs  is  more  obscure  and 
enigmatical.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  moral  pre- 
cepts. "The  earlier  collection  may  be  called  'a  book 
for  youth ;'  this  '  a  book  for  the  people' "  (Delitzsch) ; 
'^the  wisdom  of  Solomon  in  the  days  of  Uezekiah" 
(Stier). 

6.  The  three  supplemental  writings  with  which  the 
book  closes  (ch.  xxx,  xxxi)  are  separated  from  the 
other  portions  and  from  one  another  no  less  by  style 
and  form  than  by  authorship.  Ewald  somewhat  arbi- 
trarily divides  ch.  xxx  after  ver.  14  (a  division,  how- 
erer,  sanctioned  by  the  Sept.),  and  thinks  it  not  im- 
probable that  ch.  xxx  and  xxxi,  1-9  are  from  the 
same  pen.  Me  also  regards  the  opening  verses  of  ch, 
xxx  as  a  dialogue,  vers,  2-4  being  the  words  of  an  ig- 
norant disciple  of  Agur,  to  which  the  teacher  replies. 
The  difference  between  the  enigmatical  sayings  of  Agur 
(which  find  a  counteipart  in  the  coUectiotis  of  Orien- 
tal proverbs)  and  the  simple  admonitions  of  Lemuel's 
mother  is  very  great  if  we  assign  them  to  one  author. 
In  ch.  xxx  we  have,  in  Ewald's  words,  instead  of  moral 
aphorisms,  a  succession  of  elegant  little  pictures  illus- 
trative of  moral  truths,  evidencing  a  decay  of  creative 
power,  the  skill  of  the  author  beiag  applied  to  a  novel 
and  striking  presentation  of  an  old  truth.  The  ancient 
terae  proverbial  form  is  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  the 
style  rises  to  a  height  and  dignity  warranting  the  use 
of  the  term  K^'a  (comp.  Isa.  xiii,  1 ;  Hab.  i,  1,  etc)  ap- 
plied to  both.  In  "  the  words  of  king  Lemuer  we  find 
much  greater  regularity.  The  parallelism  is  synony- 
mous, and  is  maintained  throughout.  The  alphabetical 
ode  in  praise  of  a  virtuous  woman — "a  golden  ABC 
for  women"  (Doderlein) — has  all  its  verses  of  about  the 
same  compass.  The  parallelism  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  Psalms,  especially  those  in  which  the  same  alpha- 
betical arrangemeut  is  found. 

VI.  Authorship  and  Date, — On  these  points  the  most 
various  opinions  have  been  entertained,  from  that  of  the 
rabbins  and  the  earlier  school  of  commentators,  with 
whom  some  modem  writers  (e.  g.  Keil)  agree,  who  at- 
tribute the  whole  book  to  Solomon  (even  ch.  xxx,  xxxi 
are  aasi^cd  to  bim  by  Rasbi  and  bis  school),  to  those 
of  Hitzig  and  other  representatives  of  the  advanced 
critical  school,  who,  however  widely  at  variance  with 
one  another,  agree  in  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  wise 
king  of  Israel's  share  in  the  book  which  from  the  re- 
motest antiquity  has  borne  his  name.  In  the  face  of 
such  wide  discrepancies,  where  the  same  data  lead  care- 
ful investigators  (e.  g.  Ewald  and  Hitzig)  to  exactly 
opposite  conclusions,  a  satisfactory  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion of  authorship  and  date  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  for. 
It  may  rather  be  doubted  whether  the  evidence  at  pres- 
ent before  us  is  such  as  to  admit  of  an  absolute  deter- 
mination of  the  question  at  issue.  Where  so  much 
indefiniteness  exists,  all  we  can  do  is  to  balance  proba- 
bilities and  to  abstain  from  dogmatic  decisions. 

The  evidence  in  favor  of  a  composite  origin  of  the 
book  appears,  we  must  confess,  irresistible.  No  unprej- 
udiced person,  we  think,  accustomed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  such  questions,  could  read  the  book  for  the  first 
time,  even  in  English,  without  seeing  in  it  the  traces 
of  several  different  authors,  or  at  least  editors.    Irre- 


spective of  the  two  concluding  chapters,  the  express  ref- 
erence to  other  sages  (D'^csn,  in  xxii,  17;  xxiv,  28; 
comp.  i,  6)  indicates  a  diversity  of  authorship,  while 
the  difference  of  style  between  various  divisions  of  the 
work  strengthens  the  hypothesis.  Indeed,  a  careful  ob- 
server will  find  at  the  very  outset  an  indication  of  the 
composite  character  of  the  book  in  the  introductory 
verses  which  profess  to  give  the  contents  and  character 
(i,  1-7).  These  prepare  us  to  find  in  it,  not  merely 
"  proverbs"  and  "  eloquent  speeches"  (margin,  A.  V. : 
"  interpretation"),  but  also  such  "  words  of  the  wise"  as 
those  we  have  just  referred  to,  and  "  dark  sayings"  like 
those  of  Agur. 

Are  wc,  then,  to  discard  the  title,  "  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon,"  and  to  consider  that  the  designation  has  been 
given  to  the  book  erroneously?  To  us  this  appears 
rash  in  the  extreme.  We  know  from  historical  sources 
that  Solomon  was  the  author  of  a  very  large  number  of 
proverbs;  and  nothing  but  that  restlessness  of  specula- 
tion which  discards  old  beliefs  simply,  as  it  would  seem, 
because  they  are  old,  and  seeks  to  unsettle  all  that  has 
hitherto  been  held  certain,  can  discover  any  sufficient 
reason  for  questioning  that  Solomon  was  the  composer 
of  the  greater  part  of  those  contained  in  our  present 
book,  especially  in  the  sections  x-xxii,  16 ;  xxv-xxix. 
However  much  these  Collections  may  have  been  modi- 
fied in  successive  redactions,  though  too  much  has 
probably  been  conceded  to  this  hypothesis,  of  which 
there  is  no  definite  trace,  and  by  which  a  work  may  lie 
mode  to  assume  any  form  that  may  suit  the  theory  to 
be  supported,  we  have  no  sufficient  reason  for  doubting 
that  Solomon  was  the  originator  of  the  peculiar  style 
of  poetry  in  which  they  are  composed,  and  that,  even  if 
they  are  not  all  to  be  referred  to  him,  tbe  moss  are  his, 
and  that  they  are  all  pervaded  with  his  spirit,  and  may 
be  assigned  to  his  epoch.  Even  those  attributed  to 
"the  ancients"  may  have  been  found  by  Solomon  al- 
ready fioating  ip  a  semi-gnomic  form,  and  recast  by  him 
in  a  more  distinctly  proverbial  dress,  Eichhom  finds 
in  them  no  trace  of  language  or  thought  subsequent  to 
tbe  time  of  Solomon.  Even  Ewald,  who  insists  most 
on  the  collection  as  we  have  it  having  suffered  from 
abbreviations,  transpositions,  and  unauthorized  addi- 
tions, renuuks  that  the  proverbs  all  breathe  the  happy 
peace  and  growing  civilization  of  Solomon's  age ;  nor  is 
there  any  epoch  either  earlier  or  later  to  which  we  could 
preferably  assign  them. 

The  proverbs  in  the  later  collection  (ch.  xxv-xxix), 
though  they  present  some  diversities,  do  not  differ  so 
essentially  from  tbe  earlier  ones  as  to  give  any  sufficient 
grounds  for  questioning  the  accuracy  of  the  superscrip- 
tion (xxv,  1).  The  title  itself  informs  us  that  the  com- 
pilation was  not  made  till  four  centuries  after  Solomon, 
and  tbe  differences  are  not  greater  than  might  be  looked 
fur  in  sayings  that  had  been  so  long  floating  about 
among  the  common  people,  and  thereby  subjected  to 
disfigurement  and  change.  The  indications  of  an  al- 
tered state  of  society  and  a  decrease  of  confidence  in 
the  rulers,  in  which  Ewald  discovers  such  unmistakable 
proofs  of  a  later  date,  are  hardly  so  evident  to  others  as 
to  himself.  We  know  too  little  of  the  internal  economy 
of  Solomon's  reign  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  authorita- 
tively that  such  and  such  expressions  are  inconsistent 
with  the  state  of  the  people  and  tone  of  thought  at  that 
period. 

The  olijection  brought  by  Eichhom  and  others  against 
assigning  the  proverbs  in  the  t>vo  collections  to  Solo- 
mon, that  the  genius  of  no  one  man,  not  even  one  as  di- 
vinely girted  with  wisdom  as  Solomon,  is  sufficient  for 
the  production  of  so  large  a  number,  is  puerile  in  the  ex- 
treme. Those  we  possess  are  but  a  portion  of  the  three 
thousand  ascribed  to  him  (1  Kings  iv,  32),  and  scarcely 
give  twenty  for  each  of  the  forty  years  of  his  reign. 

The  general  didactic  tone  of  the  book  is  asserted  to  be 
more  consistent  with  the  character  of  a  prophet  or  priest 
than  that  of  a  king  (Davidson).     To  this  it  is  replied 
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that  this  U  true  of  kings  in  general,  but  not  of  such  a 
king  as  Solomon,  to  whom  God  gave  a  wise  and  under- 
standing heart,  whose  proverbs  are  eminently  didactic, 
and  who  has  in  1  Kings  viii  discoursed  on  the  diviue 
economy  towards  man  in  a  way  that  no  prophet  or 
priest  could  well  surpass.  The  praises  of  monogamy, 
and  the  strict  injunctions  against  adultery,  are  urged 
by  Bertholdt  as  reasons  why  Solomon,  a  polygamist 
himself,  and  Balhsheba's  son,  could  not  be  the  author 
of  this  section.  It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  feature  of 
the  Old  Test,  in  general,  and  not  peculiar  to  this  place, 
that  polygamy,  however  generally  practiced,  is  never 
praised ;  that  invariably  where  the  married  state  is  spo- 
ken of  in  terms  of  praise  it  is  the  union  of  one  man  to 
one  woman  that  is  held  up  to  honor.  Besides,  the  force 
of  this  objection  is  considerably  modified  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  precepts  are  here  given  for  the  mass  of  men, 
with  whom  monogamy  is  the  general  rule,  though  po- 
lygamy may  be  common  among  the  richer  classes  (Wil- 
kinson's Egypt,  ii,  62) ;  and  also  that  the  contrast  here 
drawn  (Prov.  v,  18,  etc)  is  not  between  monogamy  and 
polygamy,  but  between  the  marriage  tie  and  adulterous 
connection.  As  to  the  supposition  that  the  repeated 
warnings  against  adultery  could  not  come  from  one 
whose  own  mother  fell  into  that  sin,  no  great  weight 
can  be  attached  to  it;  for  a  moral  and  religions  teacher 
must  disregard  considerations  which  would  influence 
other  men.  The  allusions  to  deeds  of  violence  (i,  11- 
19 ;  ii,  12,  etc)  are  supposed  by  Ewald  to  indicate  a 
state  of  confusion  inconsistent  with  that  state  of  peace 
and  social  security  which  marked  the  reign  of  Solomon 
(1  Rings  iv,  25).  To  this  it  is  replied  that  a  condition 
of  great  private  wealth,  such  as  was  the  condition  of 
Salomon's  times,  always  tempts  needy  and  unprincipled 
men  to  acts  of  unlawful  violence ;  and  that  nothing  be- 
yond crimes  which  now  are  committed  in  the  most  civ- 
ilized and  best-regulated  countries  are  referred  to  in  the 
passages  in  quesiion.  Besides,  Judtsa  always  afforded 
in  its  caverns  and  wildeniesaes  peculiar  facilities  for 
robbers  (Judg.  vi,  2;  1  Sam.  xxiv,  1).  From  a  sup- 
posed degeneracy  of  style,  Ewald  attributes  this  section 
to  the  earlier  part  of  the  7th  century  B.C.  But  other 
critics  do  not  see  this.  Davidson  thinks  it  indicates  a 
flourishing  state  of  Hebrew  literature,  and  refers  it  pn>b- 
ably  to  the  9th  century  B.G.,  an  opinion  in  which  he 
coincides  with  Hitzig.  The  grounds  on  which  Ewald 
relies  for  his  alleged  degeneracy  of  style  seem  weak. 
Thus,  he  asserts  that  the  plural  ishim  (Prov.  viii,  4)  is 
so  unusual  as  to  indicate  a  very  late  date.  It  is  cer- 
tainly very  unusual,  fur  it  occurs  only  three  times  (Furst). 
From  these,  however,  we  cannot  argue  as  to  the  date, 
as  one  of  them  is  in  Isaiah,  another  in  Psa.  cxli,  S,  at- 
tributed to  David,  and  the  third  in  the  passage  above 
referred  to. 

Similar  and  equally  futile  objections  have  been  based, 
by  Bertholdt  and  others,  on  the  familiarity  displayed  in 
the  proverbs  with  circumstances  and  conditions  in  life 
with  which  it  is  supposed  that  Solomon  as  a  king  could 
have  had  no  experimental  acquaintance.  For  exam- 
ple, it  is  maintained  that  x,  5;  xii,  10,  II ;  xiv,  4;  xx, 
4,  must  have  been  written  by  a  landowner  or  husband- 
man: X,  15, by  a  poor  man:  xi,  14;  xiv,  19,  by  a  citi- 
zen ofa  well-ordered  state :  xi,  26,  by  a  tradesman :  xii, 
4,  by  one  who  was  not  a  polygamist:  xiv,  1 ;  xv,  25; 
xvi,  11 ;  xvii,  2;  xix,  18, 14;  xx,  10, 14, 28,  by  an  ordi- 
nary citizen :  xxv,  2-7,  not  by  a  king,  but  by  one  who 
had  lived  some  time  at  a  court:  xxvii,  II,  by  a  teacher 
of  youth :  xvii,  23-27,  by  a  sage  who  lived  a  nomadic 
life:  xxviii,  16,  by  one  free  from  those  errors  which 
weakened  Solomon's  throne,  and  robbed  his  son  of  his 
kingdom.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  weakness  of 
these  fancied  arguments  which  would  affect  no  one  who 
had  not  a  theory  of  his  own  to  support.  They  are  akin 
to  those  which  have  been  used  with  as  little  success  to 
prove  that  no  one  man  could  have  written  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  and  they  display  the  most  marvellous  ig- 
norance of  that  many-sidedness  sod  keenness  of  percep- 


tion and  insight  which  are  chtracteristic  of  the  bigbly 
gilled  among  mankind. 

As  little  weight  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  objectkm 
drawn  from  the  repetitions.  It  is  true  that  we  find  the 
same  idea,  and  even  the  same  words,  recurring  not  onlj 
in  the  two  collections  (e.  g.  zxi,  9,  xxr,  24 ;  xviii,  k, 
XX vi,  22;  xxii,  3,  xxvii,  12;  xsii,  13,  xxvi,  13;  xix, 
24,  xxvi,  15 ;  xix,  1,  xxviii,  6),  but  in  the  same  c«dlee- 
tion  (e.  g.  xiv,  12,  zvl,  25;  x,  1,  xv,  20;  xri,  2,  xxi,2; 
X,  2,  xi,  4;  xiii,  14,  xiv,  27;  xxvi,  12,  xxix,  20).  This 
latter  is,  however,  no  more,  as  Uuibrcit  remarks,  than 
is  natural  in  such  a  compilation,  in  the  formatiun  of 
which  one  is  very  apt  to  forget  what  had  already  been 
set  down ;  while  the  former  class  of  repetitions  is  eoiily 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  anxiety  of  the  collectors  to 
lose  nothing  which  bad  the  stamp  of  Solomon's  author- 
ship, even  though  the  same  idea  bad  already  beea  ex- 
pressed in  the  earlier  collection ;  and  it  goes  tmx  to  con- 
firm the  view  that  Solomon  was  the  oompoeer  of  the 
whole. 

The  internal  evidence — derived  from  langtiage,  con- 
struction, ideas,  historic  background,  and  the  like  — 
varies  with  ever}'  successive  critic,  and  ia  entirely  is- 
adequate  to  warrant  any  decisive  verdict.  Its  prera- 
riousness  is  proved  by  the  opposite  results  to  which  the 
same  data  lead  various  commentators.  Kell  maintaim 
that  evety  part  of  the  book,  with  the  exception  of  tte 
last  two  chapters,  corresponds  to  the  epoch  of  SokoHs, 
and  that  only.  Eichhora  agrees  with  this  to  a  ceitaio 
extent,  but  limits  the  correspondence  to  ch.  i-xxiv: 
while  Ewald,  Ilitzig,  and  Bertheau,  and  other  miiwr 
critics,  arrive  at  conclusions  expressed  with  equal  <xa- 
lidence  and  at  variance  with  these  and  with  one  an- 
other. There  is,  however,  one  evidence  which  speaks 
strongly  in  favor  of  an  early  date — the  entire  abacDce 
of  all  reference  to  idoUtrj'.  The  form  of  religion  ^>- 
pearing  throughout  is  purely  Jehovistic  (as  we  have 
noticed  above,  Elohim  occurs  only  four  times  in  the 
body  of  the  work),  and  false  gods  and  foreign  taitba  ate 
not  even  referred  to. 

The  above  remarks  refer  chiefly  to  the  collection  of 
proverbs  properly  so  called,  which  we  have  no  difficulty 
in  ascribing,  on  the  whole,  to  Solomon  as  their  ultimate 
author.  We  may,  if  we  choose,  suppose  that  the  men 
of  Ilezekiah  made  a  collectiou  of  unwritten  proverbs 
current  among  the  |>eople,  and  by  them  supposed,  truly 
or  not,  to  have  come  down  from  Solomon ;  but  the  men 
of  Hezekiah,  or  whoever  wrote  the  superscriptioa  of 
xxv,  1,  declare  those  they  put  forth  to  bare  beoi  copied 
from  written  records.  Assuming  this  to  be  tbe  conect 
view,  the  difference  between  these  proverbs  and  those 
which  went  before  is,  that  whereas  in  Solomon's  Urn* 
tbe  latter  were  arranged  as  we  have  them,  the  former 
were  in  Hezekiah's  time  selected  from  more  ancient 
written  records  and  added  to  tbe  existing  ooUedion.  It 
gives  us  the  idea,  which  is  itself  an  extremely  probable 
one,  that  voluminous  records  were  made  in  SulooMai's 
lime  of  the  wise  king's  sayings,  either  by  himself  or  by 
scribes.  This  idea  derives  considerable  confimiatioa 
from  the  notice  in  1  Kings  iv,  30-34,  where  we  are  told 
of  the  accurate  account  taken  of  his  composidoos  and 
sayings,  and  even  of  the  precise  number  of  bis  prorertn 
and  songs.  We  are  led  to  suppose,  then,  that  in  Sol^. 
mon's  time  a  selection  (x-xxii,  16)  was  made  by  hint- 
self,  or  under  his  immediate  supervision,  while  in  Hes- 
ekiah's  time  a  further  selection  was  made,  and  an  exact 
transcript  taken.  A  comparison  of  the  proverbs  in  these 
two  collections  lends  strong  confirmation  to  this  view. 
In  selecting  or  arranging  a  collection  in  Solomon's  tim«, 
and  under  his  inspection,  the  choice  wonld  natnrallr 
fall  npon  the  most  perfect,  and  as  alterations  mi^ht  be 
freely  made  by  their  actual  author,  these  wouM  tend  to 
bring  them  into  a  still  more  finished  form.  Acccnl- 
ingly,  we  find  in  the  more  ancient  collection  a  cettnn 
lastcfulness  and  polish  which  the  othen  do  not  posseaa. 
In  the  former  each  verse  contains  its  own  perfect  anae. 
and  this  usually  comprised  iu  a  certain  number  of  woctLs 
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trying  from  seven  to  nine,  beyond  which  they  ven' 
■rely  extend.  In  the  latter,  while  the  sense  is  gener- 
Uy  contained  in  one  rerse,  it  not  unfrequently  rung 
liroagh  two  or  mors  verses.  Examples  from  these 
light  easily  be  produced  as  concise  and  perfect  in  form 
s  the  others  (e.  g.  xxv,  2,  3, 14);  but  very  commonly 
lie  sense  is  brought  out  in  a  much  more  diffuse  manner 
6.  g.  xxv,  6,  7,  9, 10,  21,  22;  xxvi,  18,  20 ;  xxvii,  15, 
6, 23-27).  In  the  individual  verses  also  we  find  occa- 
lonally  a  far  greater  number  of  words  than  are  ever 
dmitted  into  those  of  the  older  collection  (e.  g.  xxv, 
,  20) ;  and  the  parallelism,  which  never  fails  in  the 
erses  of  the  earlier,  is  often  wanting  in  those  of  the 
Iter  division  (xxv,  8, 21,22;  xxvi,10;  xxvii,l).  This 
grees  with  the  idea  which  we  think  warranted  by  a 
omparison  of  xxv,  1  with  1  Kings  iv,  32,  33,  that  the 
rorerbs  in  this  collection  are  probably  much  as  they 
(11  from  Solomon's  lips,  and  were  firat  committed  to 
rriting  by  himself  or  others  under  him ;  and  that  while 
he  former  collection  received  his  own  final  corrections, 
he  men  of  Ilezekiah  simply  copied  from  the  text  before 
hem,  but  did  not  venture  upon  any  alteration  in  the 

The  case  is  somewhat  different  with  regard  to  the 
ntroduetory  chapters  (i-ix),  and  there  is  more  ground 
or  the  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  their  date  and  author- 
hip.  It  is  certainly  quite  possible  that  the  whole  or  a 
nosiderable  portion  of  this  section  may  have  been  writ- 
en  by  Solomon.  The  differences  of  style,  of  which 
Sirtld  makes  much,  are,  as  Bertheau  has  shown,  some- 
rhat  exaggerated  by  him,  and  are  not  perhaps  greater 
ian  may  bo  accounted  for  by  the  different  nature  of 
he  compositions.  The  terse  simplicity  of  a  proverb 
rould  be  out  of  place  in  a  series  of  hortatory  addresses 
luch  as  those  which  characterize  this  section.  Kwald 
Iwells  with  emphasis  on  the  internal  evidence  of  a  Ute 
Ute  afforded  by  the  state  of  society,  and  the  tone  of 
reeling  as  portrayed  here.  But  we  r«peat  our  former 
'emark,  that  we  know  too  little  of  the  internal  history 
>r  Judaea  at  this  time  to  allow  us  to  speak  with  so  much 
xmfidence  on  these  points,  and  express  our  conviction 
hat  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Ewald  are  not  warranted 
>y  the  premises.  The  imagery  all  points  to  a  large 
md  profligate  city,  such  as  Jerusalem  may  well  have 
lecome  during  the  middle  of  Solomon's  prosperous  reign ; 
ind  the  vivid  representation  of  the  habits  of  the  foreign 
nwtitntes  and  lawless  freebooters  who  roamed  its  streets 

>  hardly  more  than  could  have  been  attained  by  one 
vho,  like  HarAn  Alraschid,  was  fond  of  laying  aside  his 
lingly  state  and  visiting  his  city  in  disguise. 

It  is  evident,  from  what  we  have  remarked  in  a  for- 
ner  section,  that  we  regard  the  proem  (cb.  i-ix)  in  its 
iraent  form  as  a  composite  work,  though  very  possibly 
inxeeding  from  one  pen.  The  similarity  of  style,  sub- 
ject, and  treatment,  is  strongly  in  favor  of  unity  of  au- 
horship,  while  the  intenial  evidence  favors  the  view 
hat  it  is  compiled  of  varions  unconnected  members, 
vllected  and  arranged  subsequently  to  the  time  of  their 
ompoeitian.  The  date  of  this  compilation  it  is  impos- 
ible  to  fix.  The  evidence  on  this  point  is  faint  and 
mtrastworthy,  and  has  led  different  investigators  to 
'fry  opposite  conclusions.  Ewald  places  it  in  the  7th, 
litzig  in  the  9th  century  B.C.,  while  Keil,  as  we  have 
ten,  ascribes  it  to  the  time  of  Solomon.  The  resem- 
itaice  that  may  be  traced  in  this  portion  of  the  work 

0  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  the  book  of  Job,  and  the 
ecunence  of  some  of  the  words  and  images  found  there, 

>  erapfeyed  both  by  Hitzig  and  Ewald  to  aid  in  deleft 
Bioing  the  date  of  this  section  (comp.  Job  xv,  7  with 
^nr,  viii,  25;  Job  xxi,  17,  Prov.  xiii,  9;  Job  xxviii, 
1^  Prov.  viii,  IC;  Job  v,  17,  Prov.  iii,  11 ;  see  Pusey, 
!><i»ie/,  p.  323,  note  7).  But  as  there  is  no  unanimity 
■  to  the  date  of  the  composition  of  Job,  little  help  is  to 
«  expected  from  this  source,  nor  can  we  be  surprised 

1  the  diversity  of  opinion  among  those  who  have  em- 
pwedit:  Ewald  mainuining  that  the  writer  of  I'roverbs 
bd  read  and  made  use  of  Job;  Hitzig,  on  the  contrar^', 
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believing  that  the  former  is  the  earlier  work,  and  that 
the  author  of  Job  borrowed  from  Proverbs.  The  adop- 
tion of  such  expedients  proves  most  forcibly  the  com- 
plete want  of  any  decisive  testimony  which  will  enable 
ua  to  arrive  at  any  trustworthy  conclusion  as  to  the 
date  of  this  section.  In  the  midst  of  this  uncertainty, 
the  above  solution  is  as  probable  as  any  other— namely, 
that  it  is  due  to  Solomon's  authorship  out  of  materials 
existing  at  his  time. 

The  similarity  in  style  between  i-ix  and  the  appen- 
dix to  the  first  collection  of  proverbs  (xxii,  17-xxiv) 
appears  to  favor  the  view  that  this  supplement  is  due 
to  the  same  person  by  whom  the  proem  was  prefixed  to 
the  book.  Ewald  enumerates  several  reasons  for  as- 
cribing the  two  to  the  same  writer  (p.  42),  but  finally 
decides  against  the  unity  of  authorship.  "The  proverbs 
themselves,  designated  as  "  words  of  the  wise,"  are  evi- 
dently distinguished  from  those  of  Solomon,  and  are 
probably  to  be  regarded  as  the  adages  of  other  sages, 
which  the  compiler  of  the  work  thought  too  valuable  to 
be  loet,  and  therefore  appended  to  bis  larger  collection. 
The  short  supplement  (xxiv,  23-S4)  is  accounted  for  by 
Umbreit  on  the  supposition  that  the  compiler  had  laid 
aside  his  work  for  a  time,  and  took  it  up  again  on  the 
discovery  of  fresh  sayings  worthy  of  preservation.  He 
renders  O^'Oani,  "/or,"  not  "o/^the  wise,"  and  regards 
them  aa  directed  to  the  compiler's  scholars.  Ewald, 
Bertheau,  Delitzsch,  etc.,  defend  the  received  transla- 
tion. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  the  threefold  sup- 
plement (xxx,  xxxi),  with  regard  to  the  authorship 
and  date  of  which  again  nothing  can  be  determined.  It 
would  be  hardly  profitable  to  discus  the  marvellous  fab- 
ric of  fanciful  history  and  biography  which  has  been 
evolved  from  the  scantiest  materials  by  Uitzig,  Buusen, 
and  Bertheau.  Those  who  desire  it  may  refer  to  their 
works  to  see  the  grounds  on  which  '•  Massa"  (A.  V. 
"  the  prophecy")  is  identified  with  a  district  in  Arabia 
(Gen.  X,  30;  xxv,  14;  1  Chron.  i,  30)  of  which  Lemuel 
was  king,  and  Agur  with  a  descendant  of  the  Simeon- 
ites,  who  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  drove  out  the  Amal- 
ekites  from  Mount  Seir  (1  Chron.  iv,  42) ;  or,  again,  on 
which  it  is  sought  to  prove  that  Agur  and  Lemuel  were 
brothers,  sons  of  the  reigning  queen  of  Massa.  M'e 
would  rather  commend  to  our  reader  Eichhorn's  sensi- 
ble words  that  "Agur  should  remain  Agur,  and  belong 
to  the  wise  men  of  the  old  world  of  whom  history  gives 
us  no  further  information,"  and  with  him  deprecate 
"  spinning  a  long  thread  of  tedious  conjectures  about  a 
name,  which  do  not  advance  us  an  inch  in  our  insight 
into  the  literature  of  the  old  world,  or  any  profitable 
learning."  As  little  to  the  purpose  is  the  fancy  of  Dd- 
derlein  that  the  opening  part  of  ch.  xxx  is  a  dialogue: 
that  Ithiel  is  a  heathen :  Agur  a  much  valued  servant 
of  Ithiel,  to  whom,  as  his  master,  his  prayer  (v,  7-9)  is 
addressed.  Many  are  content  with  saying  that  Agur 
was  an  unknown  Hebrew  sage,  the  teacher  of  Ithiel  and 
Ucal — names  from  which,  also,  many  unprofitable  specu- 
lations have  been  built — and  that  he  lived  subsequently 
to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  Still  more  probable  do  we  re- 
gard the  view  which  identifies  him  with  Solomon  him- 
self under  a  fanciful  name.    See  Agur  ;  Massa. 

Ix^miiel— "  to  God,'' "  devoted  to  God,"  after  the  anal- 
ogy of  ix^.  Numb,  iii,  24  (Pusey)— may  certainly  be 
regarded  as  a  figurative  name  descriptive  of  an  ideal 
king, "  a  monarch  as  he  shoidd  be"  (Ewald ;  Eichhom ; 
comp.  Pusey,  I^ct.  <m  Daniel,  p.  xiii,  note  1,  p.  823,  note 
6).    See  Lkmukl. 

The  alphabetical  lay  which  concludes  the  whole  has 
usually  been  thought  to  belong  to  the  latest  period  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  and  hardly  to  be  placed  higher  than 
the  7th  century.  Its  style  and  language  seem  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  words  of  Ivcmuel,  with  which  it  has 
sometimes  been  confounded ;  but  we  are  again  warned 
against  the  precariousuess  of  such  grounds  of  argument 
as  to  authorship. 
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Tbe  results  of  our  inquiry  may  be  thus  summed  up. 
The  nucleus  of  the  book  is  the  larger  collection  of  prov- 
erbs (s-xxii,  16).  These  may  safely  be  regarded  as 
really  what  they  profess  to  be,  "  the  proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon." Whether  they  were  arranged  as  we  now  have 
them  and  published  by  him,  there  is  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  determine.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
collection  was  either  contemporaneous  with  or  not  long 
subsequent  to  him.  The  greater  part  of  the  hortatory 
introduction  (i-ix)  may  also  be,  with  great  probability, 
ascribed  originally  to  Solomon,  though  we  incline  to  the 
belief  that  its  present  form  is  due  to  a  later  compiler, 
who  collected  the  admonitions  of  the  wise  king,  and  pre- 
tixed  them  to  his  book  of  proverbs.  The  same  author 
also  appears  to  have  added  the  appendix  (xxii,  17 ; 
xxiv,  2*2),  containing  proverbs  of  which  Solomon  was 
not  the  proper  author,  but  perhaps  only  the  earliest  col- 
lector, and  after  this  from  similar  sources  were  supplied 
the  few  supplementary  sayings  (xxiv,  23-34).  The 
time  when  this  was  done  cannot  be  fixed,  but  there  are 
cogent  arguments  in  favor  of  a  late  date.  The  second 
collection,  as  its  name  declares,  was  formed  by  the  scribes 
of  Hezekiah,  cir.  B.C.  726.  The  last  two  chapters  con- 
tain compositions  of  the  dates  and  authors  of  which 
nothing  certain  can  now  be  known.  They,  too,  may 
have  been  in  some  important  sense  due  to  Solomon,  but 
were  probably  inserted  by  a  later  editor. 

It  will  not  be  worth  while  to  enumerate  the  many 
and  widely  varying  theories  of  recent  critics  as  to  the 
dates  of  the  composition  of  the  different  parts  of  this 
book,  and  the  time  when  it  assumed  its  present  form. 
One  or  two  of  the  most  characteristic  may  be  specified. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  Ewald  would  place  the  publication 
of  x-xxii,  16  about  two  centuries  alter  Solomon,  and 
i-ix  in  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century.  Not  much 
later  the  second  collection  of  proverbs  (xxv-xxix)  was 
added,  the  sections  xxii,  17-xxiv  being  due  to  the  same 
compiler.  Hitzig,  on  the  contrary,  views  i-ix  as  the 
earliest  part  of  the  book ;  x-xxii,  16  and  xxviii,  17- 
xxix  being  added  about  B.C  750.  Twenty-five  years 
later  Ilezekiah's  collection  followed;  the  gaps  being 
filled  up  and  the  volume  completed  by  some  unknown 
compiler  at  a  later  period.  The  theory  of  Oelitzsch 
(Herzog,  EitcyUop.,  s.  v.  Sprilcbe)  is  marked  by  more 
calm  sense,  but  even  this  is  in  parts  not  a  little  fanciful 
or  conjectural.  Rightly  regarding  x-xxii,  16  as  the 
kernel  of  the  book,  and  mainly  composed  by  Solomon, 
he  divides  the  whole  into  two  portions — (1)  i-xxiv,  22 
put  forth  in  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat ;  the  introduction 
(i-ix)  and  appendix  (xxii,  16-xxiv,  22)  being  written 
by  the  compiler,  whom  he  regarxls  as  "  a  highly  gifted 
didactic  poet,  and  an  instrument  of  the  spirit  of  reveU- 
tion ;"  and  (2)  xxiv,  23-xKxi,  published  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah ;  the  introductory  and  closing  portions  (xxiv, 
23-34,  and  xxx,  xxxi)  being  set  on  either  side  of  the 
collection  of  Solomon's  proverbs  to  serve  as  a  kind  of 
foa 

The  two  periods  which  are  generally  selected  in  op- 
position to  the  above  views  of  the  Solomonic  authorship 
for  the  composition  of  various  parts  of  the  book  are  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah  and  the  times  subsequent  to  the  cap- 
tivity. Neither  of  these  periods  seems  to  suit  the  gen- 
eral character  of  Proverbs  at  all  so  well  as  the  reign  of 
Solomon.  Hezekiah  found  his  kingdom  in  great  domes- 
tic misery — immersed  in  idolatrj'  and  subject  to  foreign 
rule.  At  home  his  pre-eminent  character  was  that  of  a 
social  and  religious  reformer,  struggling  against  the  sins 
and  evils  of  his  times;  abroad  the  most  active  perioil  of 
his  reign  was  distinguished  by  a  series  of  wars,  during 
aome  of  which  his  kingdom  was  reduced  to  the  verge 
of  ruin,  the  whole  land  overrun  by  hostile  armies,  its 
fenced  cities  taken,  and  the  king  forced  to  submission. 
The  terror  of  an  Assyrian  invasion  also  hung  over  the 
land  for  years.  The  later  period  of  his  reign,  indeed, 
was  peaceful;  but  the  evils  of  preceding  reigns  were  far 
from  being  eradicated,  and  he  had  before  him  the  cer- 
tain prospect,  conveyed  by  prophecy,  of  the  utter  pros- 


tration of  bis  kingdom.  His  chief  works  seem  to  fasre 
been  the  making  a  pool  and  conduit  to  bring  water  to 
Jerusalem.  On  his  death  Judah  relapced  iou>  idolaln. 
The  times  subsequent  to  the  captivity  were  nuufcedbj 
equally  strong  characteristics,  and  chiefly  of  a  moiinifiil 
kind — a  feeble,  struggling,  and  too  often  languid  and 
depressed  remnant,  striving  amid  many  difficulties  to 
maintain  their  ground  and  bear  up  amid  manifi^  dis- 
couragements. With  neither  of  these  periods  does  tbe 
general  character  of  Proverbs  agree.  Uoyalty  marki  it 
throughout,  sharply  distinguishing  it  from  any  period 
subsequent  to  the  captivity ;  as  by  other  marked  featara 
it  bears  the  impress  of  a  time  different  from  Hezekiah's. 
Its  warnings  are  not  against  the  public  sins  which  dis- 
graced that  period,  nor  are  its  consolations  suited  to  the 
public  trials  which  were  threatening  to  bring  both  kin; 
and  kingdom  to  the  ground.  Its  pointed  allusioiK  to  a 
powerful  monarchy,  a  numerous  and  wealthy  pcofde. 
and  such  sins  as  readily  spring  up  in  a  time  of  plenty; 
its  fine  linens  of  Egypt,  its  high  places  thronged,  its 
roads  covered  with  travellers,  its  gates  and  cities  cinird- 
ed  and  rejoicing,  its  precious  stones  and  fine  gcAi  and 
architectural  illustrations,  its  people  living  beneath  the 
eye  of  their  monarch  and  dependent  on  his  good-will, 
all  seem  to  mark  a  reign  when  an  absolute  monarch 
ruled  over  a  great  and  wealthy  people,  who  lived  atcaae 
at  home,  and  had  no  dreaded  enemy  on  their  borden: 
who  traded  to  distant  lands  and  brought  their  prodoets 
into  common  use;  when  the  worship  of  Jehovah  pn- 
vailed  through  the  land,  and  men  had  leisure  for  lean- 
ing; when  wisdom  sat  on  the  throne,  personified  in 
Solomon,  and  the  evils  which  must,  ever  exist  wbik 
man  is  a  fallen  being  were  evils  inseparable  from  any 
condition  of  humanity,  and  especially  from  one  abound- 
ing with  the  elements  of  material  prosperity.    SecSoi^ 

OMON. 

VII.  Comraentariet. — The  following  are  tbe  special 
exegetical  helps  on  the  whole  book ;  a  few  of  the  ntosl 
important  of  them  are  designated  by  an  asterisk :  Ort- 
gen,  Commentarii  (in  0pp.  vol.  iii):  also  ScMia  (in 
BiU.  Pair.  Gallandii,  vol.  xiv);  Basil,  Comnentarn  (in 
0pp.  II,  i) ;  Bede,  ExpotHio  (in  0pp.  voL  ir;  aba  in 
Worlct,  voL  ix);  Honorius,  CommenlartMt  (in  Opp.  p.  j 
1140) ;  Ralbag  [Levi  ben-Gershon],  C^IIB  [with  Ben-  ! 
Meira's  commentary],  by  Bafiolcs  (Leiria,  1492,  foL;  af- 
terwards in  the  Bab.  Bibles;  also  [with  Aben-Ezia, 
etc.]  in  Latin  by  Ghiggheo,  Amat.  1638, 4to) ;  Anna, 
CiblSSX  i;^  (Constantinop.  s.  a.  4to;  with  notes  by 
Beriin,'  Leips.  1859,  8vo);  Imro.  ben-Saloma,  'C^~9 
[with  Kimchi  on  Psa.]  (Naplc^  1486,  foL) ;   Shaka 
ben-Abraham,  *<p31  3^  (Salonica,  1522,  foL;  also  ia 
Frankfurter's  Bible);   Melancthon,  EjpUcatio  (Hag. 
1525,  and  ehiewherc  later,  8vo) ;  Munslcr,  AAtotatiim't 
(Basil.  1525,  8vo);  Jos.  ibu-Jachja,  O^IIB  [with  Jci>. 
etc]  (Bolsgna,  1638,  foL;  also  in  Frankfurter's  Bibir): 
Cajetan  [Rom.  Oath.],  Enarratio  (Lugd.  1&45,  foL); 
Fobian,  C^IilPI  (Constantinop.  1548,  4io) ;  Aibomis 
[Rom.  Cath.j,  Commmtariut  (Par.  1549,  foU)  ;  M«1v»b- 
da  [Rom.  C!ath.],  Erplicalio  (in  0pp.  Lugd.  1550.  fol.1; 
Bayne,  Commmtarii  (Par.  1555,  foL;  also  in  tlw  Crbiti 
Sacri,  vol.  iii) ;  La  vater,  Contmenlarii  (Tignr.  1 562, 4rft 
1565, 1572, 1586,  fol.) ;  Strigel,  SdMia  (Ups.  1366.  Ne- 
ost.  1571,  8vo);  Jansenins  [Bom.  Cath.],  AtitotiMiema 
(Lovan.  1568, 8vo,  and  elsewhere  later,  with  Ptsa,.  «f."i : 
Sidonius  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commtnlm-ii  (Mog.  1570,  foLl: 
Mercer,   Commtnlarii  (Genev.  1573,  foL;  also   [with 
Job]  Amst.  1651,  foL);  Cope,  ErpotUiom  (tnmsL  by 
Outrerd,Loud.  1580, 4to);Mard.  ben-Jakob,  ""i^Sr  (Cra- 
cow, 1582,  4to) ;  Isl  ben-Mose,  T'^nr  2"'rr>  (Lnbaji, 
1692, 4to);  Drabit,  .4  iMfesuny  (Erf.'l595,  8vo) ;  Uoswt. 
Commeniaire  (Ix>nd.  1696, 8vo);  Wilcocks,  Commmta,j 
(in  Worts);  Alspacb,  D^3'<3B  Or\  (Ven.ieOI,  4to;  and 
later  elsewhere,  fol.) ;  Cleaver,  Erplaaati<m  (Load.  lOOK, 
1616,  4to);  Dod,  Erporilion  [on  ch.  ix-xviij  (Lood. 
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09,  4to);  Agdl  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commentariiu  (Par. 
11,  foL);  Cartwright,  CommaUarii  (L.  B.  1617,  and 
ter  elsewhere,  4to) ;  Imniniu,  Expotilio  (Par.  1619,  2 
.U.  fuL) ;  De  Salazar  [Rom.  Cath.],  Expotitio  (ibid. 
19-21,  and  elaewbere  later,  2  vols,  fol.);  Jizchaki, 
no  [with  Aben-Ezra's  and  others]  (in  Latin  by 
biggheo,  Mail.  1620, 4to;  by  Breitbaupt,  Gotha,  1714, 
o);  Duran,  nb^O  ^n  (Ven.  1623,  4to);  Egard, 
Sru<i!iiAieMH,etc.  [onch.i-bc]  (Lub.ir>24,8ro);  UuUle- 
n  [Rom.  Cath.],  Paraphratit  (Par.  1626, 1637,  8to)  ; 
Uipide,  Commenlariiu  (Antw.  1635,  ful.);  Jermin, 
>mmenlary  (Lond.  1638,  foL);  Bohl,  Commentariut 
U>sL  1640,  4to);  Maldonatua  [Rom.  Catb.],  Commat- 
rial  [iiiclud.  Psa.,  etc]  (Par.  1643,  foL);  Geicr,  Cura 
jp«.  1653  and  later,  4to) ;  Uorae  [Kom.  Catb.],  ExpU- 
■Jion  (Par.  1664, 12mo) ;  Taylor,  Exposition  [un  ch.  i- 
:]  (Loud.  1635-67,  3  roU.  4to);  Leigh,  Atmotalioiu 
nclud.  Job,  etc]  (ibid.  1657,  foU) ;  Deckey,  I/and- 
idi  (Magdeb.  1667,  4to) ;  Anon.  [Rom.  Cath.],  SecutU 
Mtristic]  (Par.  1677, 1704, 8vo;  also  in  Germ.,Chemn. 
07, 12mo;  Dread.  1720,  8vo);  David  ben-Moae,  ',M 
n  (Amst.  1683,  4to);  Bossuet  [Rom.  Cath.],  Kola 
iaclud.  Ecclea,,  etc]  (Par.  1698,  8vo;  also  in  (Euvra, 
A  xxi) ;  Oier,  VerUaaring  [on  ch.  i-ix]  (Amst.  1698, 
»);  Anon.  [Rom.  Catb.],  Analgae  [with  Eccles.]  (Par. 
r03,  12mo) ;  Du  Hamel  [Rom.  Cath.],  Adnolalionet 
bid.  1703,  12mo) ;  Goldacbmidt,  pns  ""S^  (Wil- 
lend.  1714,  8ro) ;  also  "iv^i  (F.  a.  M.  1713,  12mo) ; 
into,  5,?-^S  >,02  (Amst.  1714,  1735,  8to);  C.  B.  Mi- 
kaelis,  AdMiationes  (Hal.  1720,  4to;  also  in  Comment, 
I  llagiog.  vol  i) ;  Meiri,  Q^IB  (first  in  Frankfurter's 
SMe,  Amst.  1724-27;  separately,  FUrth,  1844,  8vo); 
folle,  Ausleffuntf  (I^ips.  1729,  8vo);  Is.  ben-Elija, 
bsa  (Wandsb.  1731,  8vo);  Kortum,  Auflotmg  (GOr- 
li,l(35,4to);  Grey,  Ao<«  (Lond.  1738, 8 vo);  Hansen, 
fdradUuagen  (LUb.  1746,  4to) ;  •Schultcns,  Commenta- 
iu  (U  B.  1748, 4to ;  abridged,  with  additions  by  Vogel 
nd  Seller,  HaL  1768,  8vo) ;  Gavison,  nnscn  1:5s 
Ugh.  1752,  4to);  L5sner,  Obtervationet  (Lips.  1761, 
to;  also  in  Velth.  and  Kuinfil's  Commenli.  ii,  270);  De 
Titt,  Oistertationes  (Amst.  1762,  8vo) ;  Dathe,  Prolutto 
Lips.l764,8vo;  Lond.  1838, 18mo;  also  in  Opuac.  Lips. 
T96);  Jadetnes,  C^H  ni30  [with  Ecdes.]  (Amst. 
T60,  4to);  Vogel,  Umtchreibung  (Leips.  1767,  8vo); 
lilt,  ErUSnmg  (Jen.  1768, 4to);  Darel,  Remaria  [in- 
liid.  Job,  etc]  (Oxf.  1772,  4to);  Hunt,  Obtervalioiu 
ibid.  1775,4lo) ;  Schnurrer,  Obtervationa  (Tubing.  1776, 
to;  also  in  Ditterl.  Goth.  1790) ;  Bode,  Vfrtio  [includ. 
!cdes.  and  Cant.]  (Helmst.  1777,  4to;  also  in  Germ., 
liredUnb.  1791,  8vo) ;  Moldenhaner,  ErlSut.  [with  Ec- 
Ica.  and  Cant.]  (ibid.  1777, 4to) ;  J.  D.  Michaelis,  A  n- 
«rt  (Golt  1778,  8vo ;  also  in  BiUiolhrk,  vii,  168) ; 
Jiiderlein,  AnmerL  (Altd.  1778  and  later,  4t«) ;  also  his 
kkolia  [on  poet,  books]  (Hal.  1779, 4to) ;  Reiske,  Con- 
tctvra  [with  Job]  (Lips.  1779,  8vo);  Zinck,  Commen- 
miiu  [includ.  other  books]  (Augsb.  1780, 4to) ;  Arnold, 
Iwwri.  (Frckft.  and  Leips.  1781, 8vo) ;  Schleusner,  Col- 
ttio  (Lips.  1782, 4to) ;  also  Commenlarii  (ibid.  1790-94, 
lo);  Troschel,  Sulomorii  Moral  (BerL  1782,  Svo); 
itnremce,  ErlSut.  [includ.  Psa.]  (HaL  1783,  8vo) ; 
Ichonherder,  Ertldr.  (from  the  Danish  by  Wolff,  Flensb. 
"WiSto)  ;  De  Villoisin,  Vertio  [from  the  Veneto-Greek, 
ntlud.  other  books]  (Argent.  1784, 8vo) ;  also  Dahler's 
Innocfeernone*  [on  the  same]  (ibid.  1788, 8vo) ;  Kniis, 
D*  Cm  Proe.  (Giess.  1787, 4to)  j  Hodgson,  A«<m  (Oxf. 
788, 4to) ;  JOger,  ObtervcUiont*  [on  the  Sept.]  (Meld, 
■rf  Upa.  1788,  8to)  ;  Euchel,  WiT^T^  (Berl.  1789,  and 
««  djewhere,  8vo) ;  Reichard,  ErklSr.  (HaL  1790, 
'">) ;  Ziegler,  ErlSut.  (Leips.  1791,  8vo) ;  reviewed  by 
lo*  (in  the  latter's  BiUioth.,  Regensb.  1793,  No.  5) ; 
3w«lio,  Nola  (Ham.  1793, 8vo) ;  Hensler,  ErlSut.  [in- 
^  1  Sam.]  (Hamb.  and  Kiel,  1795,  8vo) ;  Hammond, 
ftraphnue  [on  ch.  i-ix]  (in  Worh,  voL  iv) ;  Wilna, 


04*iB  (Sklov,  1798,  and  later  elsewhere,  4to;  KSnigsb. 
1857,8vo);  Rhoie,  De  Poet. Gnomica  (Havn.l800,8ro); 
Tingstadt,  Vurue  Lectt.  (Upsat  1800,  4to) ;  Wistinltz, 
3p5?  '1!  (Wilna,  1800,  4to);  Muntinghe,  Anmerk. 
(from  the  Dutch  by  SchoU,  F.  a.  M.  1800-2,  8  vols. 
8vo);  Scbelling,  }>ota  [includ.  other  books]  (Stuttg. 
1806, 8vo);  Dahler,  Vebertetz.  [from  the  Sept.]  (Strasb. 
1810,  8vo);  Mard.  Kohen,  'inXQ  (Grodno,  1811,  4to); 
Kelle,  Anmerk.  (Freyb.  1815,  8vo) ;  Holden,  Ao/m 
(Lirerp,  1819,  8vo);  Melsheimer,  Anmerk.  (Mannh. 
1821,  8vo);  Lawson,  Expontion  (Edinb.  1821,  1855,  2 
vols.  12mo);  Case,  Commentarg  (Lond.  1822,  12mo); 
•Umbreit,  Commentar  (Heidelb.  1826,  8vo);  •(•ram- 
berg,  ^nment.  (L«ip8. 1828, 8vo) ;  •RoseumUller,  Scholia 
(Lips.  1829,  8vo) ;  Bockel,  Erlaut.  (Hamb.  1829,  8ro) ; 
Bridges,  Exposition  (Lond.  1830  and  later,  2  vols.  8vo) ; 
French  and  Skinner,  Notes  (ibid.  1881,  8vo);  Stem, 
n?Xa  (Pressb.  1888,8vo);  L8wenstein,  £riyar.  (Frckft. 
1838, 8vo);  Fraund,  a»  lOSlO  (Vien.  1889, 8vo) ;  New- 
man, Version  (Lond.  1839, 18mo) ;  Maurer,  Commettta- 
rius  (Lips.  1841,  8vo) ;  Nichols,  Explanation  (I/>nd. 
1842,  12mo);  Noves,  Translation  [includ.  Eccles.  and 
Cant.]  (Bost  1846,  1867,  8vo);  •Berthcau.  ErklSr. 
(Leips.  1847, 8vo) ;  Binney,  iMtures  (Lond.  1861, 18mo) : 
•Stuart,  Commentary  (N.  T.  1852, 8vo) ;  Gaussen,  Rtjlex- 
ions  (Toulouse,  1857,  8vo);  •Ilitzig,  Auslegmg  (ZUr. 
1858, 8vo);  Elster,  C(ni«n«Kur  (Giitt.  1868, 8vo) ;  Stein, 
Bearbeii.  (Brilon,  1860,  8vo) ;  Anon.,  Exposition  (I^ond. 
1860,  12mo);  Schulze,  Bibliscke  SprHdiwSrte  (Gott. 
1860,  8vo);  Brooks,  Arrangenient  (Lond.  1860,  12rao); 
Wardlaw,  Lectures  (ibid.  1861,  8  vols.  8vo) ;  Diedrich, 
ErklSr.  [includ.  other  books]  (Neu-Rupp.  1665,  8vo) ; 
MUnscher,  rer<»on  (Gambler,  O.,  1866,  12mo) ;  Conant, 
Translation  (N.  Y.  1872,  4to)  ;  Miller,  CommetUaiy 
(Land.  1874,  8vo).    See  Ou>  Testaiient. 

Providence  (Ltt. providentiaf  GT.vpivoia;  both 
signifying  ybre<^A(),  a  term  importing  the  wisdom  and 
power  which  God  continually  exercises  in  the  preserva- 
tion and  government  of  the  world,  for  the  ends  which 
he  proposes  to  accomnlish. 

L  The  Doctrine  Proved.  —  I.  From  Reason.  —  (1.) 
From  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Creator.  If  there  be 
a  Supreme  Being  who  created  all  things,  it  is  reasona- 
ble to  infer  that  he  upholds  and  governs  all  things; 
hence,  nearly  all  men  concur  in  the  belief  of  a  superin- 
tending providence. 

(2.)  From  the  perfections  of  the  Supreme  Creator, 
viz.,  knowledge,  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  justice,  and 
righteousness,  all  of  which  reason  teaches  us  to  ascribe 
to  him  in  infinite  measure.  All  things  being  known  to 
him,  and  all  things  being  possible  to  him  (if  not  essen- 
tially contradictor}-),  and  be  being  able  to  discern  the  best 
plan,  and  preindined  to  execute  that  plan,  a  providence 
becomes  the  natural  and  proper  sphere  for  the  activity 
of  his  attributes.  Moreover,  being  just  and  righteous, 
his  government  of  his  rational  creatures  will  necessarily 
be  by  the  principles  of  justice  and  righteousness;  for 
the  end  and  perfection  of  these  attributes  consist  in 
their  exercise.  Hence  power  must  uphold,  wisdom  di- 
rect, goodness  bestow,  righteousness  discriminate,  and 
Justice  adjudge;  and  this  constitutes  a  providence. 

(3.)  From  the  dependence  of  God's  creatures.  That 
which  is  not  setf-^xistent  is  contingent.  The  contin- 
gent may  cease  to  be,  there  being  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  things  to  insure  its  continuance ;  therefore,  the  per- 
petuity of  the  contingent  is  dependent  upon  the  will  of 
the  self-existent.  The  Supreme  Creator  alone  is  self- 
existent;  hence,  upon  his  will  the  existence  of  the  cre- 
ated depends ;  and  that  will,  in  exercise,  implies  a  prov- 
idence. 

(4.)  From  the  order,  harmony,  and  regularity  obstn-- 
able  in  the  course  of  nature.  The  course  of  nature  is 
that  wise  adjustment  and  counterpoise  of  natural  forces 
by  which  the  planets  swing  in  their  orbits,  the  seasons 
revolve  with  the  year,  the  tides  ebb  and  Mow  in  their 
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intervals,  the  currents  of  the  atmosphere  sUift  to  their  I  compared  with  Prov.  xvt,  8, 83;  Luke  i,  53-53;  I  Ck 


xvi,2). 

(4.)  By  a  class  which  aver  his  government  of  dusa 
and  accident  (Exod.  xxi,  12-13,  compared  with  Dec 
xix,  4-5 ;  1  Kings  xxii,  34, 38,  compared  with  xxi,  13. 
Prov,  xvi,  33). 

(5.)  By  a  class  which  proclaim  bis  use  of  nouia 
animals  for  the  purposes  of  his  government  (Ek 
xxiii,  28;  Lev.  xxvi,  21-22;  Deut  vii,  20;  Josb.uiv. 
12;  Job  V,  28;  Jer.  v,  C;  Uos.  ii,  18;  Joel  ii,25;  imx 
iv,9;  vii,l). 

(6.)  By  a  class  which  affirm  his  righteous  ntr^ 
butions  (Lev.  x,  1-3 ;  x.wi,  14-39 ;  Deut.  xxv,  17-1  ; 
xxviii,  23-24 ;  2  Sam.  iii,  39;  2  Kings  ix,  30-37;  m. 
25-28;  2  Chron.  vi,  26-27;  Job  v,  13;  x,  H;  iiur, 
11;  Psa.  XXXV,  6-8;  Ixxv,  6-8;  Ixxxix,  30-32;  ici, 
23;  cvii, 33-34;  l8a.v,  11-16, 22-25;  ix,  13-U;mll; 
xxviii,  15.  Camp,  xxix,  6 ;  Jer.  xxii,  21-22 ;  EteL  a. 
21 ;  xxvi,  2-21 ;  xxxv,  1-16;  Dan.  v,  18-30;  .taiffi  »; 
v;  Obad.  10-15;  Zeph.i,  17;  ii,8-10;  Hag. i,  10-11'. 

(7.)  By  a  class  which  ascribe  deliveiances  to  G-^l 
(Josh,  xxiv,  5-11;  2  Kings  v,  1 ;  Ezek.  xsxir,  1^  ii 
30;  xxxvi,  22-24;  xxxvii,  21-23). 

(8.)  By  a  class  which  declare  his  supreme  uibciiir 
over  men  (Psa.  vii,8;  ix,8;  x,  16;  xxii, 28;  ilvii.17, 
8;  Ixxv,  7;  Ixxvi,  10;  xcvi,  10,  13;  xcvii,  1:  diUJ; 
cxxxix,9-10;  Eccl.ix,!;  Isa.x,15;  xiv, 26-27 lEok. 
xviii,4;  Dan.iv,35;  Konuix,  19-21). 

(9.)  By  a  class  which  affirm  his  damiuion  ont  a- 
tional  prosperity  and  adversity  (Exod.  xvii,  U:  u'ii- 


ever-changing  conditions,  the  endless  procession  of  life 
keeps  pace  with  the  dead-march  of  decay,  and  all  the 
varied  phenomena  of  the  universe  appear.  Viewing 
these  wonderful  complications  in  the  light  of  their  nec- 
essary dependence  upon  the  self-existeut,  God's  handi- 
work is  plainly  evident  in  tbe  complexities  of  their 
multiform  evolutions,  tbe  equipoise  of  their  contending 
forces,  and  the  continuity  of  adjustment,  which  proclaim 
unceasing  watchfulness  and  care. 

(5.)  From  the  moral  faculties  of  men.  Conscience, 
which  utters  its  authoritative  "  ought"  or  "  ouyht  not" 
concerning  suggested  actions,  must  be  delusive,  if  there 
be  no  providence  to  note  its  verdict.  But  if  our  sense 
of  responsibility  be  false,  and  we  must  hence  discredit 
the  affirmations  of  our  highest  faculties  concerning  our- 
selves, then  is  all  truth  visionary  and  all  knowledge 
misleading. 

Further,  we  have  a  faculty  the  legitimate  expression 
of  which  is  worship;  hence  all  nations  have  their  forms 
of  devotion.  But  to  stand  in  awe  of  the  Creator's  jus- 
tice, to  trust  in  his  goodness,  to  submit  to  bis  will,  to 
pray  to  him  for  the  supply  of  our  wants,  to  depend  upon 
his  wisdom  for  direction — all  these  acts  of  worship  are 
not  only  unauthorized  but  absurd,  and  our  noblest  in- 
stincts are  false  to  fact  if  there  be  no  superintending 
providence  by  which  his  responses  may  be  indicated. 

(6.)  From  the  system  of  compensations  which  pre- 
vails, embracing  recompense  for  suffering,  compensation 
for  loss,  and  retribution  for  wrong.    In  this  system,  the 

recompense  includes  the  natural  benefits  of  discipline,  i  25-30;  Deut,  vii,  13;  2  Sam.  xxii,  15:  Ezrav,12;  ?■>■ 
and  such  compensative  provisions  of  grace  as  the  rca- i  xviii,  13, 14 ;  Isa.v,3-30;  xiii,  1,  6,  9-22;  ilv.7:  J* 
son  recognizes  as  matters  of  fact  in  present  human  ex-  |  xxvii,  2-8, 1'i,  13 ;  xlix,86;  Dau.ii,20,2l,23,37.^:r. 
pcricncc.  The  compensation  comprises  tbe  reparative  I  21 ;  Amos  iii,  6;  Obad.  1^;  Hag.  ii,  17;  Zepb.i,14-I>s: 
processes  by  which  loss  in  one  direction  is  made  up  by  ii,  1-15;  iii,  14-20;  Acta  xvii,  26). 
increased  efficiency  in  another,  as  in  the  added  keenness  |  (10.)  By  a  class  which  declare  that  he  seiKli !»'' 
of  the  senses  of  hearing  and  touch  attending  the  loss  of  laws  and  base  riders,  stirs  up  adversaries,  and  sesd- in- 
sight. The  retribution  comprehends  not  only  the  nat-  i  versity  (Judg.  ix,  22,  23;  1  Kings  xi,  U,'23;  xix.IJ; 
ural  operation  of  the  law,  "As  a  roan  soweth,  so  ahio  j  2  Kings  viii,  12;  xviii, 25;  xix, 25;  xxiv,20;  20ir«- 
shall  he  reap,"  but  all  those  special  illustrations  of  that  '■  xv,  5-6;  Psa.  cv,  25;  Isa.  xxii,  17-19;  xxxvii,  ^  ^: 
law  in  marked  and  mysterious  judgments  upon  wrong-  {  Jer.  xxvii,  6,  7;  xxviii,  14;  xlviii,  11, 12;  Iil3:  Ln. 
doing  which  occasionally  occur,  and  which  bear  such 
likeuess  to  the  sin  that  men  agree  to  call  them  retribu- 
tive. In  all  these  a  providence  is  implied.  The  doc- 
trine is  further  proven — 

2.  From  the  Scnptura.—{1.)  By  a  class  of  passages  as  many  thousands  more,  showing  with  wbai  nnpli»> 
which  declare  in  general  his  preserving  power  (Cen. ;  the  Scriptures  proclaim  the  doctrine  of  divist  {n"- 
xlviii,  15;  Neb.  ix,  6;  Job  vii,  20;  x,  12;  xxxiii,  18; '  dence. 

Psa.  xvi,  5;  xxxvi,  6;  Ixvi,  9;  Isa,  xlvi,  3-4;  Matt,  x,  I      H,  The  Doctrine  Kxplaiaed.—!.  Ai  PrenreatKa.^ 
29 ;  Luke  xii,  6;  AcU  xvii,  28 ;  Col.  i,  17).  that  by  which  all  things  are  kept  in  being,  wilh  'I**' 

(2,)  By  a  class  of  passages  which  assert  God's  con-  several  essences  and  faculties,  and  are  enabled  u>  •" 
trol  of  the  reguUr  operations  of  nature  (Exod.  ix,  18 ;  according  to  their  respective  natures  (Hcb.  i,  3\ 
xxiii, 26;  1  Kings  xviii,  1;  Job  v,  10;  ix, 5-6;  xxviii, 
24-27;  xxxvi,  29-32;  xxxvii,  6-16;  xxxviii,  25;  Psa. 
Ixxiv,  17;  Ixxxix,  9;  civ,  10,  13-15,  19-21,  24-30;  cv, 
32;  cxxxv,  6-7;  cxxxvi,  "25;  cxiv,  15-16;  cxivii,  8-9, 
18;  cxiviii,  8;  Isa.  xlv,  7;  1,  3;  Jer.  v,  22-24;  x,  13; 
xiv,  22;  xxxi,  35;  xxxiii,  20,  25;  Ii,  16;  Ezek.  xxxii, 
7-8;  xxxviii,  22;  Joel  ii, '23;  Amos  iv,  6-10, 13;  Zecb. 
X,  1 ;  Matt,  vi,  26,  28-32;  Acts  xiv,  17). 

(3.)  By  a  class  of  passages  which  specifically  declare 
his  sovereignty  over  iiVtA  (Gen.  xxxiii,  5;  xlviii,  9; 
Josh,  xxi V,  '3,  4 ;  1  Sam,  i,  27 ;  Job  x,  18 ;  Psa.  Ixxi,  6 ; 
cxxxix,  15-16 ;  Isa.  xlvi,  3) ;  life  (Josh,  xiv,  10;  2  Sam, 
xii,  22;  Job  vii,  1;  xiv,  5;  Psa,  Ixvi,  8-9;  xci,  3-16; 
Isa,  xxxviii,  1-5;  Phil,  ii,  27;  James  v,  14-15);  diteate 
(Exod,  ix,  15;  xxiii,  23:  Job  ii,  10;  v,  6, 17-18;  Psa, 
xxxix,  9, 13;  John  ix,3) ;  death  (1  Sam,ii,6;  xxv,  29; 

Job  i,  21;  xii,  10;  xiv,5-6;  xxxiv,14-15i  Psa,lxviii,    .. _ 

20;  xc,  3;  civ,  29;  cxviii,  18);  afflidiont  (Dent,  viii, '  But,  as  freedom  of  the  will,  in  the  sense  of  [«»ililf  "J 
5;  Job  V,  17;  x,  17:  Psa.  Ixvi,  10-12;  Ixix,  26;  xciv,  tentative  moral  action,  is  one  of  the  endownw"'' 
12-13;  cxix,  75;  Prov.  iii,  12;  Isa.  xxvi,  16;  xlviii,  10;  j  such  creatures,  and  as  preservation  secures  tbe  '•"'■ 
Jer.  ii,  .SO;  Lam.  i,  12-14;  iii,  1,  3'2-33;  Amos  viii,  10;  j  tional  activity  of  such  will,  whatever  may  rw'i: 
Heb,  xii,  5-6) ;  protperili/  (Deut.  viii,  18 ;  1  .Sam.  ii,  7-  ,  hence  it  follows  that  those  holy  motives  may  be  ''i*'' 
8;  2  Sam,  vii,  8-9;  xii,  7-8;  1  Chron.  xvii. 7-8;  xxix, '  garded,  and,  in  snch  an  event,  moral  goTemmai'  """ 
12, 16;  Ezra  v,  6;  Job  i,  10;  xxxiv,  24:  Psa,  xxx,  7;  be  abandoned,  or  punitive  and  refonnstotr  "*'"''" 
Ixxv,  6-8 ;  cxiii,  7-8 ;  Prov,  xxix,  20 ;  Eccles.  ix,  II, !  must  be  instituted  that  will  originate  a  diSeteot  da 


ii,  7 ;  Ezek.  xx,  24-26 ;  Dan.  iv,  17 ;  Hoa.  xiii,  1 1 :  Jfc 

i.  12). 

The  teaching  of  the  more  than  five  hundred  ptsu^i 
citei  might  be  confirmed,  were  it  necessaiy,  by  v^^ 


2.  At  (JovemmenI,  or  the  control  of  all  things  in  '1*"" 
several  spheres  of  being  and  acting,  and  directing  ilw 
to  the  ends  which  he  proposed  to  himself  in  tbeir  ac- 
tion.   This  government  is — 

(1,)  Immediate;  as  in  the  direct  control  of  tbe  nis"- 
rial  universe  by  those  modes  of  operation  calW  f** 
of  nature,  such  as  gravitation,  electricity,  etc. 

(2.)  Mediate ;  as  (a)  in  the  vegetable  world,  br  lb* 
laws  which  regulate  the  germination,  growth,  snil  il- 
cay  of  its  organizations;  (6)  in  the  animal  kingita».'? 
their  controlling  instincts ;  (c)  in  intelligent  siid  ro™ 
creatures,  by  means  of  motives.  This  last  is  tridenily 
the  most  important,  as  well  as  the  most  incomprebos- 
ble  field  of  divine  providence. 

The  motives  which  a  righteous  and  benert4ciil  fr- 
ing  places  before  his  creatures  can  be  only  those  wbi" 
will  dircctlv  tend  to  secure  their  holiness  and  hsppiM* 
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of  motives  to  reinforce  those  which  have  proved  ioBuf- 
ficient.  Hence,  the  system  of  natural  evil  is  placed  over 
against  creature-freedom,  both  as  a  check  and  a  correc- 
tive, and  is  in  itself  no  arraignment  of  God's  goodness, 
since  it  is  a  necessary  means  to  a  higher  good.  But 
the  problem  of  God's  concurrence  in  moral  evil  is  the 
vexed  question  of  the  ages ;  yet,  in  point  of  principle, 
it  is  settled  in  the  fact  of  the  creation  of  intelligent  be- 
iogs  with  a  capacity  to  sin  and  liability  to  become  sin- 
ners. Hence  the  vindication  of  the  divine  character 
is  legitimately  the  work  of  Theodicy,  while  the  doctrine 
of  providence  need  only  explain  God's  conduct. 

All  moral  evil  consists  in  a  wrong  determination  of 
a  free  wilL  God's  purpose  to  preserve  his  creatures 
pledges  bis  concurrence  in  such  action  of  the  will  only 
so  far  as  such  concurrence  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  will  to  act  according  to  its  freedom.  The  moral 
character  of  the  determination  is  fixed  by  the  creature, 
and  he  alone  is  responsible  for  it.  But  when  the  choice 
is  made,  the  moral  character  of  the  determination  is 
complete;  and  neither  the  occurrence  nor  non- occur- 
rence of  a  resulting  outward  action  can  change,  add  to, 
or  take  from  the  moral  quality  of  the  origin^  volition 
wherein  the  sin  originated  and  was  completed.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  execution  of  a  determination  is 
attempted,  the  creature  steps  outside  of  his  own  inde- 
pendent and  responsible  sphere,  and  enters  the  realm  of 
God's  providence,  where  he  assumes  the  control  of  all 
events.  The  actions  of  men  (in  distinction  from  their 
determinations),  his  control  of  the  Church  and  of  na- 
tions, special  providences,  the  course  of  nature,  and  the 
works  of  grace  are  all  included  under  the  general  term 
eeents,  for  which  God  takes  the  absolute  responsibility. 
Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the  distinction  often  drawn 
between  the  permissive  and  active  providences  of  God 
is  of  no  practical  value;  and  if  any  such  distinction  be 
allowed,  it  must  be  by  confining  the  word  "  permissive" 
strictly  to  the  free  volitions  of  the  will,  and  extending 
the  word  "  active"  to  all  erenti,  as  explained  above. 

In  this  way  alone  can  the  emphatic  statements  of  the 
Scriptures,  as  classified  above,  be  explained  in  harmony 
with  other  passages  which  distinctly  deny  his  complic- 
ity with  evil,  i.  e.  in  the  sense  of  moral  wrong.  We 
first  bring  fully  into  view  the  seeming  impeachment 
of  bis  attributes  contained  in  the  classes  of  passages 
above  referred  to,  which  may  be  epitomized,  in  princi- 
ple, as  follows:  Exod.  iv,  21 ;  vii,  13;  x,  1,  20;  xiv,  7; 
Deat.  ii,  30;  xiii,  1-3;  Josh,  xi,  20;  1  Sam.  xvi,  14; 
xviij,  10;  xix,  9;  1  Kings  xii,  15;  xxii,  20-22;  2 
Chron.  x viii,  22 ;  xxv,  20 ;  Psa.  Ixxviii,  49 ;  cv,  26 ;  Isa. 
vi,  9, 10;  xix,  14;  xliv,  18;  Ixvi,  4;  Jer.  vi,  21 ;  Ezek. 
iii,  20;  xiv,  9;  Amos  iii,  6;  Zech.  viii,  10;  2  Thess.  ii, 
11, 12;  1  Fet.  ii,  8;  Rev.  xvii,  17.  In  striking  contrast 
with  these  stands  the  revelation  of  his  character  and 
works  in  the  following:  Lev.  xi,  45;  Deut.  xxxii,  4 ; 
1  Sam.  vi,20;  Job  viii,  8;  xxxiv,  10, 12, 23 ;  xxxvi,  8; 
Psa.  V,  4;  xi,7;  xxxiii,  6;  Ixxxix,  14;  xcii,I5;  xcvii, 
2;  cxix,  137;  Isa.  v,  16;  Ezek.  xviii,  29;  Hab.  i,  18; 
Zeph.iii,5;  Bom. ii, 2, 5,6;  James i,  13;  1  Pet. i,  15,16; 
Rev.  xvi,  7. 

Truth  cannot  be  inharmonious,  much  less  contradic- 
tory ;  therefore,  there  must  be  some  possible  reconcil- 
iatioti  of  these  apparently  conflicting  statements.  We 
find  that  reconciliation  in  the  divided  sovereignty  which 
allows  man  to  be  supreme  within  the  sphere  of  his  vo- 
lition, and  attributes  all  outside  of  the  mere  mental  fact 
of  free-will  determinations  to  the  will  and  operation  or 
co-operation  of  God.  Upon  any  other  hypothesis  it  is 
not  possible  to  draw  the  dividing  line  between  divine 
and  human  responsibility ;  and  therefore,  if  this  be  de- 
nied, the  hope  of  constructing  any  consistent  doctrine 
of  divine  providence  mnat  be  abandoned. 

III.  Some  Objectiom  Considered. — Objection  1.  If  prov- 
idence be  the  care  exercised  over  his  creatures  by  a  Go<l 
of  infinite  goo<lness  and  purity,  he  cannot  be  implicated 
in  the  wicked  actions  of  men.  Answer.  As  a  matter  of 
Hct,  he  is  eoncenied  in  them,  else  they  could  not  exist ; 


for,  were  he  to  refuse  the  concurrence  of  his  upholding 
power,  men  would  drop  into  non-existence.  Again,  the 
objection  is  destroyed  by  considering  that  actions  have 
no  moral  character  vhaterer,  as  between  the  creature 
and  the  Creator,  such  character  being  vested  entirely 
in  the  volitions  of  the  will  from  which  the  actions  re- 
sult. Therefore,  God  can  use  the  wicked  actions  of 
men  as  he  does  any  other  indifferent  thing,  provided 
that  his  own  purpose  in  using  them  be  right,  which  no 
one  disputes. 

Objection  2.  God's  majesty  is  degraded  by  the  as- 
sumption contained  in  the  doctrine  of  providence,  viz. 
that  he  is  interested  in  all  the  minutie  of  nature.  A  n- 
swer.  If  he  has  created  facidties  or  forces,  nothing  that 
they  can  evolve  can  be  unworthy  of  his  care ;  besides, 
things  which  seem  to  men  most  insignificant  are  often 
causatively  linked  with  stupendous  results.  Again,  the 
revelations  of  the  microscope  prove  that  the  infinitesi- 
mal are  embraced  within  the  sweep  of  the  same  laws 
that  pervade  the  infinite,  and  hence  are  under  the  same 
benign  care.  Further,  the  impression  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  Infinite  Intelligence,  comprehensive  as  it  may 
be,  from  the  contemplation  of  the  rolling  spheres  and 
interlocking  sj-stems  of  the  universe,  is,  after  all,  less 
profound  than  that  which  results  from  tracing  his  hand- 
iwork in  the  conformation  of  the  beautifully  wrought 
shells  of  the  animalcula,  and  their  exquisite  life-appli- 
ances and  adjustments,  which  only  the  most  powerful 
glasses  can  reveal  to  human  sight. 

Objection  8.  The  prosperity  of  the  wicked  and  the  af- 
flictions of  the  righteous  are  inconsistent  with  the  sup- 
position of  a  just  and  holy  providence.  Answer.  The 
equal  dispensation  which  the  objection  assumes  to  be 
necessary  under  the  government  of  God  is  an  impossi- 
bility; for  the  affections  and  interests  of  men  are  so 
interlocked  that  exact  justice  could  rarely,  if  ever,  be 
meted  to  the  transgressor  without  involving  conse- 
quences to  others  which  would  be  undeserved.  Again, 
the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  if  they  continue  in  their 
evil  courses,  is  always  a  curse  to  them  in  the  end ;  and 
God's  processes  shoukl  not  be  condemned  until  their 
final  issue  is  known.  On  the  other  hand,  the  adversi- 
ties of  the  righteous  have  attending  or  following  com- 
pensations which  satisfy  them  that  all  is  right;  and  if 
those  who  are  chiefly  interested  are  content,  the  objec- 
tion of  the  mere  observer  should  be  esteemed  of  little 
weight. 

Objection  4.  It  is  alleged  that  the  laws  of  nature  suf- 
ficiently account  fur  the  order  of  nature ;  therefore,  a 
providence  is  not  necessary.  Answer.  The  laws  of 
nature  are  only  the  regular  order  which  is  found  to 
subsist,  termed  laws  because  of  the  uniformity  of  the 
changes  which  occur,  and  signify  certain  results  of  pow- 
er, but  not  power  itself — effects,  but  not  their  causes. 
These  uniformities  are,  therefore,  only  modes  in  which 
the  self-existent  controls  the  contingent,  the  manner  in 
which  God  manipulates  his  material  creation. 

IV.  History  of  the  Doctrine. — The  idea  of  a  superin- 
tending or  controlling  Providence  has  appeared  under 
various  forms,  sometimes  scarcely  recognisable,  depend- 
ing largely  upon  the  culture  of  the  age  and  the  state  of 
philosophical  speculation  at  the  time. 

1.  The  primitive  view,  held  during  the  childhood  of 
superstition,  identified  the  gods  with  the  elements  of 
nature.  Thus  Zeus,  or  Dis,  originally  meant  sky,  and 
was  worshipped  as  a  god,  afterwards  known  as  Jupiter, 
or  Jove,  and  by  the  Canaanites  and  Babylonians  called 
Baal,  Bel,  or  Belns.  The  earth  was  also  worshipped  as 
Demeter  and  Cybele,  called  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  Her- 
tha ;  the  sea  as  Keptune ;  the  tan  as  Phoebus,  or  Apol- 
lo ;  the  moon  as  Diana ;  light  as  Indrs.  Fire  as  Agni 
and  summer  heat  as  Dormer,  or  Thor,  are  other  in- 
stances, (n  various  localities,  of  the  worship  paid  to  the 
elements  or  forces  of  nature  as  gods,  each  being  accred- 
ited a  providence  of  its  own.  In  the  childhood  of  Oc- 
cidental philosophy  also,  the  Ionian  philosophical  phys- 
icists of  Greece,  in  their  search  for  the  principle  whose 
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existence  should  give  a  rational  explanation  of  all 
things  (called  the  Beginning,  or  First  Cause),  identified 
it  with  some  elements  of  nature,  as  the  "Water"  of 
Thales  and  Hippo  of  Samos;  the  "Air"  of  Anaximenes; 
the  "Air- Intelligence"  of  Diogenes  of  Apollonia  and 
Ideus  of  Himera.  Her  mathematical  philosophers,  the 
Pythagoreans,  looked  fur  this  first  cause  in  incorporeal 
elements,  as  in  the  "Numbers"  of  Pythagoras  and  the 
"  Infinite"  of  Anaximander.  The  Eleatics — metaphys- 
ical philosophers — regarded  the  tcorld  as  the  mani- 
festation of  God,  as  in  the  "  Sphere"  of  Xenophanes, 
Parroenides,  and  Zeno ;  while  the  dualism  of  the  ' '  Fire- 
ether"  of  Heiaclitus,  and  the  "  Love-mingler"  of  Empcd- 
ocles  and  Auaxagoras,  and  the  materialism  of  the  "At- 
oms" of  Leucippus  and  Democritus  were  similar  in  their 
pantheistic  notions,  and  contained  the  idea  of  a  provi- 
dence in  but  a  very  crude  and  unsatisfactory  form. 
The  Stoics  uught  that  the  working  force  in  the  uni- 
verse is  God ;  the  consciousness  of  the  universe  is  De- 
ity ;  the  human  soul  is  a  part  of  the  Deity,  or  an  em- 
anation from  him. 

2.  When  the  distinction  between  irregular  and  fortu- 
itous "  phenomena  and  the  uniformities  of  nature  became 
clear,  the  last  were  regarded  as  independent  processes, 
broken  in  upon  by  the  interferences  of  the  gods,  who 
were  mdovied  with  human  pauiotu ;  such  interferences 
being  the  chances,  accidents,  irregularities,  etc.,  of  nat- 
ure." Thus  Minerva  was  the  goddess  of  wisdom ;  Mars, 
the  god  of  war;  Mercury,  the  god  of  eloquence  and 
traffic ;  Pan,  the  god  of  terror ;  Lavema,  the  goddess 
of  thieves;  Venus  the  goddess  of  beauty;  Cupid,  the 
god  of  love ;  Nemesis,  of  vengeance,  etc 

8.  The  next  advance  was  to  the  conception  of  one 
supreme  God,  infinite  in  bis  perfections  and  works;  a 
sovereign  Ruler  bestowing  rewards  and  inflicting  penal- 
ties by  using  nature  as  the  instrument  of  his  will,  he 
being  a  power  above  nature,  and  interfering  with  its 
processes  at  his  pleasure.  This  seems  to  have  been  in 
part  the  view  of  Socrates,  and  was  the  Judaical  notion 
modified  into  special  or  general  providences  according 
to  personal  interest  in  the  event.  That  the  Christian 
Church  adopted  this  view  in  the  main  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  the  confessions 
of  faith  of  Irenieus  and  Tertullian,  and  the  Nicaeno- 
Constantinopolitan  symbol  (A.D.  825  and  381,  the  only 
general  confession  covering  the  whole  field  of  systematic 
divinity  during  1500  years),  contain  no  restatement  of 
the  doctrine. 

The  Catholic  Church  added  to  this  view  the  dogma 
of  Church  infallibility,  for  which  the  Protestants  sub- 
stituted that  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures,  both 
presupposing  special  pro\-idential  watchfulness. 

4.  The  doctrine  of  determinate  concurtus  advocated 
by  John  Scotus  Grigena  in  the  middle  of  the  9tb  cen- 
tury holds  that  there  are  two  causes  in  all  effects,  the 
first  being  tn  and  not  merely  with  the  second,  so  that 
the  first  cause,  and  not  the  second,  makes  the  act  what 
it  is.  Augustine,  the  Schoolmen,  the  Thomists,  and 
Dominicans  in  the  Latin  Church,  the  Lutherans,  Re- 
formed, and  most  Calvinistic  divines  in  the  Protestant 
Church  have  supported  it,  but  in  such  sense  that  the 
moral  quality  of  a  sinful  act  is  referred  to  the  creature, 
and  the  effectual  cause  of  the  act  only  to  God.  General 
concurtut  is  a  modification  of  the  foregoing  view,  and 
holds  that  Go<l  sustains  creatures  and  their  powers,  and 
excites  them  to  act  according  to  their  nature.  The 
Franciscans  and  Jesuits,  among  the  Romanists,  and  the 
Remonstrauts  and  later  Arminians,  among  the  Protes- 
tants, have  advocated  this  theory. 

6.  Cartesius,  Malebranche,  and  Barle  developed  the 
concursus  into  the  ocanionaliim  of  philosophers,  which 
represents  God  as  the  sole  actor,  the  creature  only  fur- 
nishing him  an  occasion  to  act,  and  being  merely  the 
instrument  by  which  he  absolutely  and  irresistibly  ac- 
complishes his  own  designs.  The  dependence  of  the 
creature  upon  the  Creator.  super8e<ling  all  efBcicncy  of 
second  causes,  as  held  by  Schlcicrmachcr  and  the  school 


to  which  he  belongs,  Schweizer  aod  Dr.  Emmom^  da- 
sides  them  practically  with  the  Occasionalista. 

6.  Leibnitz  rejected  the  ooncursos  and  Caitwiw 
views,  and  propounded  the  theoijr  of  Pre-ettabV/U 
Uarmomf,  somewhat  akin  in  its  radical  idea  to  tit 
"Anima  Mundi"  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  the  Akz- 
andrisn  School;  the  "Archauis"  of  Cornelius  Agrippt. 
Paracelsus,  and  Von  Helmont:  the  "  principinm  hytai- 
chicum"  of  Henry  More ;  the  "  plastic  nature"  of  Cnl- 
worth,  and  the  "unconscious  organizing  intelligtm' 
lately  advocated  by  Dr.  Laycock  and  Mr.  Uurphv. 
This  theory  holds  that  there  are  two  worlds,  mattei 
and  mind,  each  incapable  of  acting  upon  the  other,  nt 
both  so  adjusted  to  each  other  by  a  divinely  pre-ar- 
ranged harmony  that  volition  and  muscular  contraetiw 
are  contemporaneous.  The  volition  would  exist  jost 
the  same  without  the  contraction,  and  the  miaeuht 
movement  would  take  place  just  the  same  without  titt 
volition,  each  being  moved  by  a  force  within,  bat  tkt 
prearranged  harmony  secures  that  they  shall  seemingly 
stand  related  as  cause  and  effect  God  is  a  being  of  is- 
finite  perfections,  and  the  imperfectiuns  of  creation  an 
accounted  for  by  the  nature  of  the  monads  of  wbiek 
souls  and  bodies  are  composed. 

7.  Durandus,  in  the  11th  century,  proposed  the  w- 
chamcal  theory,  which  affirms  the  independent  activiiy 
of  God's  creatures  in  the  use  of  powers  given  to  then  at 
their  creation — like  a  wound-up  clock  which  goes  tl  U- 
self.  It  has  been  advocated  by  Scotus,  Richard  Baxter, 
and  others.  Closely  akin  to  this  is  the  theory  of  sorii 
writers  as  Prof.  Tyndall,  Dr.  H.  Bence  Jonea,  and  Dr. 
Bastian,  concerning  "molecular  attractions  and  repul- 
sions communicated  to  matter  at  the  creation."  Its  ex- 
treme pantheistic  development  is  found  in  the  "  self- 
evolving  powers  of  nature"  of  Oweo,  Huxley,  and  Ba- 
den Powell. 

8.  Another  view  represents  God  as  an  all-perfect  be- 
ing, the  upholder  of  all  things,  bat  denies  his  interfer- 
ence with  the  laws  of  nature  in  miracles,  and  maintains 
that  his  only  interposition  is  by  using  natural  causes  to 
eSiect  his  purposes.  Thus  providence  is  law,  and  no  in- 
terpositions are  possible  unless  provided  for  in  the  aat- 
ure  of  the  uniformities.  Thus  Uippocratea,  the  coti- 
temporary  of  Socrates,  regarded  all  phenomena  as  bsih 
divine  and  scientifically  determinable.  Anaxagotas,  is 
his  "Arranging  Intelligence,"  held  substantially  to  this 
view.  Duncansoh  {Pi-oridenct  of  God)  is  a  stroeg 
modem  advocate  of  this  theor\-. 

9.  The  Mind-efficiency  Theory  denies  that  there  are 
any  physical  forces  apart  from  mind,  either  divine  or 
created.  The  only  efficiency  in  the  material  iraivtise 
is  the  ever-operating  will  of  God.  Dr.  Samuel  Qaifa. 
Dugald  Stewart,  John  Wesley,  Nitzsch,  MqIIct,  C3ial- 
mers,  Harris,  Young,  Whedon,  Channing,  MartinagL 
Hedge,  Whewell,  Bascom.  Prof.  TuUoch,  Sir  Jtdm  Het- 
scbel,  the  duke  of  Argyll,  Mr.  Wallace,  Proctor,  Crock- 
er, and  many  among  the  ablest  recent  writers  have  de- 
fended this  view. 

10.  The  true  doctrine  represents  God  aa  a  being  <if 
infinite  perfections,  upholding  all  things  by  a  direct  ex- 
ercise of  his  potency ;  the  uniformities  of  nature  as  bi< 
ordinary  method  of  working;  its  irrfyxtlaritiet  his 
method  upon  occasional  conditions;  its  tutfrferemen. 
his  method  under  the  pressure  of  a  higher  law,  wbicb 
law  is  the  necessary  manifestation  of  bis  own  natoie. 
It  thus  adopta  the  Judaic  view  of  God's  peifectiom,  an-i 
the  complete  subservience  of  nature  to  his  will;  admiu 
the  general  amairmt,  especially  as  relates  to  the  tne- 
dom  of  the  finite  will,  accepts  the  Law  theory  in  its 
application  to  miracles,  and  sustains  the  Mind-cfficieocT 
theory,  with  the  distinct  disclaimer  of  panlhei^ic  kaa- 
ings  in  the  admission  of  the  separate  existence  of  mate- 
rial substance. 

V.  Special  or  Particular  Prorideaee. — Providence  bs 
been  defined  as  the  wisdom  and  powei  which  Gai 
continually  exercises  in  the  preservation  and  govmi- 
ment  of  the  world  for  the  ends  which  he  proposes  u 
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■ccomplisb.  Special  providence  consists  tu  such  par- 
ticular exhibitions  of  his  wisdom  and  power  in  emer- 
gencies aa  are  calculated  to  awaken  the  conviction  of 
his  interest  in  and  guardianship  over  his  creatures. 

1.  Proof. — The  doctrine  in  question  is  proved  by  the 
following  considerations:  (1.)  It  is  necessarily  included 
in  the  general  providence  already  established.  (See 
above.)  The  whole  is  made  up  of  parts.  If  tied  has 
no  care  of  the  whole,  he  has  none  of  the  parts.  If  he 
has  for  the  whole,  the  parts  are  included.  Further— 
the  end  which  he  proposes  to  accomplish  in  providence 
is  the  revelation  of  himself  as  infinitely  worthy  of  the 
love  of  his  creatures.  This  needs  a  special  providence. 
Moreorer,  a  God  who  does  not  care  fur  us  as  individuals 
is  tantamount  to  no  God. 

(2.)  Special  providence  is  implied  in  the  doctrine  of 
ptayer.  Prayer  is  an  instinct.  The  Scriptures  direct 
that  instinct  by  coupling  with  the  encouragement  to 
pray  the  announcement  of  a  special  providence  that 
watches  over  the  very  hairs  of  our  heads,  thus  making 
special  providence  the  complement  of  prayer.  Prayer 
without  a  special  providence  to  note  and  reward  would 
be  a  mere  mockery  of  our  impotence.  Moreover,  the 
enlarged  charter  of  prayer -privilege  given  to  believers 
under  the  Gospel  dispensation  is  a  personal  application 
of  the  Old-Test,  doctrine  of  special  providence  over  the 
Jewish  nation.  That  providence  had  relation  to  the 
covenant  detailed  in  Deut.  xxvi-xxx;  this  privilege  is 
conveyed  in  such  promises  as  Matt,  vii,  7-1 1 ;  xviii,  19 ; 
xxi,  22;  Mark  xi,  24;  John  xv,7;  Heb.  iv,  16;  James 
V,  15;  1  John  v,  14, 15;  and,  being  such,  it  necessarily 
implies  such  special  watch-care  as  was  involved  in  the 
Mosaic  covenant  cited  above.    See  Pravek. 

(3.)  The  same  doctrine  is  inferred  from  the  iathei^ 
hood  of  God.  The  denial  of  his  fatherhood  changes 
him  into  a  desolate  abstraction,  the  contemplation  of 
which  pours  an  ice-floe  over  the  tide  of  human  trusts, 
and  causes  os  to  feel  that  we  are  "orphaned  children  in 
a  godless  world."  But  "As  a  father  pitieth  his  children, 
so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him"  comes  to  us 
genial  with  the  warmth  of  a  sympathy  and  care  that 
we  can  appreciate  and  confide  in. 

(4.)  It  is  involved  in  the  atonement  of  Christ.  The 
propitiatory  sacrifice — as  prefigured  in  the  separate  sao- 
rifiees  for  each — was  for  men,  not  en  maue,  but  as  indi- 
viduals, thus  furnishing  the  greatest  possible  evidence 
of  care  in  the  interests  of  utmost  moment  to  the  souL 
The  agency  by  which  this  sacrifice  is  conveyed  to  the 
mind — the  Holy  Spirit — is  likewise  personal  in  his  min- 
istry of  impression,  and  as  personal  in  his  communica- 
tion of  the  remedial  efficacy  of  the  one  atonement,  thus 
dennonstrating  in  appeal  and  in  succor  the  loving  care 
of  God. 

(5.)  It  is  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  as  dearly  as 
the  biographies  of  its  noted  characters,  such  as  Joseph, 
Samael,  Elijah,  liuth,  Esther,  Daniel,  etc,  can  illustrate 
it,  and  procUimed  as  strongly  as  such  texts  as  Luke  xii, 
6-7,  22-81  can  express  it,  and  enforced  as  powerfully 
as  such  prayer -exam  pies  as  The  friend  seeking  bredd 
and  The  unjust  judge  can  impress  it. 

(6.)  It  is  illustrated  in  the  experiences  of  Christians 
of  every  age,  until  George  Neumark's  hymn — 
"  Lesve  God  to  order  nil  thy  wnys. 
And  hope  in  kim,  wbnte'er  betide ; 
Thou'lt  find  him  In  the  evil  dnys 

An  all-snIBclent  rtreugth  and  gnlde. 
Who  trusts  In  Ood's  nncnsnging  love, 
Builds  on  the  rock  that  nanght  cau  move" — 
has  become  a  type  of  a  distinct  class  of  literature  both 
in  verse  and  prose  that  is  inexpressibly  sweet  to  the 
experienced  believer,  and  of  untold  value  to  those  who 
are  weak  in  faith. 

2.  The  moral  uses  of  the  doctrine  are— (1.)  It  deters 
from  sin.  Theon  of  Alexandria  taught  that  "a  full 
pemiamon  of  God's  seeing  ever>-thing  we  do  is  the 
strongest  incentive  to  virtue ;"  and  he  advised  the  civil 
magistrate  to  place  the  inscription  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets — 


"  Qod  seeth  thee,  O  sinner  I" 
A  full  belief  in  special  providence  places  that  inscrip- 
tion not  upon  the  comers  of  the  streets,  but  within  the 
chambers  of  the  memoni-. 

(2.)  It  excites  watchfulness  for  his  interpositions. 
Abraham,  after  Mount  Moriah ;  the  three  Hebrews,  af- 
ter the  fler)'  furnace;  Daniel,  after  the  lions'  den;  Eli- 
jah, after  Cherith's  cave,  never  failed  to  look  for  other 
deliverances  in  the  time  of  need. 

(3.)  It  gives  the  assurance  that  all  is  right  in  our 
present  circumstances,  in  view  of  the  discipline  needed, 
and  the  final  adjustment  of  rewards  and  penalties. 

(4.)  It  leads  to  cheerful  trust  in  all  trials,  and  thus 
sweetens  the  bitter  draughts  of  life. 

(5.)  It  inspires  with  hope  in  emergencies,  and  thus 
enables  the  believer  to  meet  unforeseen  exigencies  with 
all  his  resources  of  mind  and  faith  at  hand,  confident, 
buoyant,  and  if  possible  conquering. 

(6.)  It  imparts  a  patience  that  outlasts  adrenities, 
a  fortitude  that  yields  to  no  disaster,  and  a  confidence 
that  emerges  unscathed  from  all  furnaces  of  trial. 

VII.  Literature.— We  cite  in  alphabetical  order  a 
portion  only  of  the  very  numerous  works  extant  on  this 
subject :  Aquinas,  Summa  TheoL  p.  i,  q.  16,  art.  iii ; 
Backems,  t>e  Dei  Provideniia  circa  Mat. ;  Bairus,  J)e 
Prov.  Dei  circa  Peceata  Hominum ;  Beza,  De  Prov,  Dei 
circa  Res  Temporales ;  Bormann,  Lehre  der  Vorsehung ; 
the  same,  Betraehlungen  iber  die  mchtigsten  Warheilen 
der  Religion;  Chrysoetom,  De  Proridentia  Dei;  Clem- 
ent, Strom,  vi,  17,  p.  821  sq.;  De  ManSe,  Gottesverthei- 
digung  uher  die  Zulassung  des  BBsen ;  De  Vries,  Exerei- 
tationes  Rationales ;  Feldmann,  Moira  oder  aber  die  gdtt- 
liehe  Vorsehung;  Fur  Anbeter  Gottes  (Lend.  1780) ;  Go- 
mari  Concilialio  Doct.  Orthodoxtr  de  Piwidenlia ;  Hugo 
of  St  Victor,  De  Saeram.  c  19-21 ;  Jacobi,  Betraehlun- 
gen aber  die  weisen  A  bsichten  Gottes ;  Jerome,  Comment, 
in  Abacuc,  c  1 ;  Junilius,  De  Partibtts lAgis Divina, bk. 
ii,  c.  8  sq. ;  Kfippen,  Die  Bitel  eta  Werk  der  gSttUchen 
Washeit;  Lactantiua,  Dt  Via  Dei,  c  18;  the  same,  D* 
Opijicio  Dei,  eel  Formatione  Homms,  c.  5-17 ;  Leibnitz, 
Essais  d»  Theodicie;  Martinii  Com.  de  Gubematione 
Afundi;  HUller,  Brief e  iiber  das  Studium  der  Wissen- 
schaften,  besonders  der  Geschichte  (Zurich,  1798) ;  Neme- 
sius,  De  JVatura  Uominis,  c.  42  sq. ;  Plutarch,  De  Sera 
A'ttratnw  Vindida ;  Rechcnbergius,  De  Pror.  Dei  circa 
Minima ;  Salvianus  Massiliensis,  De  Cuieiiiattbne  Dei 
sive  de  Prov. ;  Sanders,  I'eber  die  Vorsehui^;  Schrockh, 
Disp.  Historica  circa  Providenliam  Divinam,  quando  el 
quam  dare  loquatur  (Vitembergie,  1776) ;  Seneca,  De 
Proridentia,  De  Beneficiis ;  Theodoret,  Sermones  de  Pro- 
ridentia ;  Tnrrettini  Diseertationa,  diss.  4, 5, 6 ;  Twisse, 
Vindicatio  Providentiee  Dei;  Viret,  De  la  Providence; 
Weismannus,  De  Prov.  Dei  contra  Malum ;  Zollikofer, 
Betrachtungen  iiier  das  Uebel  in  der  WeU.     (&  H.  P.) 

PrOTidence,  Nuns  of,  a  community  of  young 
women  at  Paris,  established  about  the  year  1647  by 
Madame  PoUillon  for  the  reception  of  poor  virgins  who 
might  otherwise  be  exposed,  through  poverty,  to  the 
temptations  of  the  world.  This  pious  lady,  having 
formed  the  design,  was  disconraged  from  prosecuting  it 
by  several  persons,  who  represented  to  her  that  she  had 
not  a  fund  sufficient  to  carry  it  on ;  to  whom  she  replied 
that  Providence  should  be  her  fund;  and  accordingly, 
having  succeeded  in  her  undertaking,  she  gave  to  her 
community  the  name  of  The  Nuns  of  Providence. 

Province,  properly  an  outlying  portion  of  an  ex- 
tended empire,  such  as  the  Persian  or  Roman.  It  is  not 
intended  here  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  points  of  con- 
tact which  this  word  presents  with  Biblical  history  and 
literature. 

1.  (n3''"l12,  medin&h;  Sept.  x*^"  >  Vn'S-  provincia,') 
In  the  Old  Test,  this  term  first  appears  in  connection 
with  the  wars  between  Ahab  and  Ben-hadad  (1  Kings 
XX,  14, 15, 19).  The  victory  of  the  former  was  gained 
chiefly  "  by  the  young  men  of  the  princes  of  the  prov- 
inces," i,  e.  probably  of  the  chiefs  of  tribes  in  the  Gilcad 
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country,  recogiiiaing  the  supremacy  of  Ahab,  and  hav- 
ing a  common  interest  with  the  Israelites  in  resisting 
the  attacks  of  Syria.  They  are  specially  distinguished 
in  rer.  15  from  "  the  children  of  Israel."  Not  the  boats 
of  Ahab,  but  the  youngest  warriors  ("  aimor-beareTS," 
Keil,  adloe.)  of  the  land  of  Jephthah  and  Elijah,  fight- 
ing with  a  fearless  faith,  were  to  cany  off  the  glory  of 
the  battle  (comp.  Ewald,  Gesch.  iii,  492). 

More  commonly  the  word  is  used  of  the  divisions  of 
the  Chaldiean  (Dan.  ii,  49;  iii,  1,  30)  and  the  Persian 
kingdom  (Ezra  ii,  1 ;  Keh.  vii,  6 ;  Esth.  i,  I,  22 ;  ii,  8, 
etc.).  The  occurrence  of  the  word  in  Ecclea.  ii,  8 ;  v,  8, 
has  been  noted  as  an  indication  of  the  later  date  now 
frequently  ascribed  to  that  book.  The  facts  as  to  the 
administration  of  the  Persian  provinces  which  come 
within  our  view  in  these  passages  are  chiefly  these: 
Each  province  had  its  own  governor,  who  communi- 
cated more  or  less  regularly  with  the  central  authority 
for  instructions  (Ezra  iv  and  v).  Thus  Tatnai,  govern- 
or of  the  provinces  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
applied  to  Darius  to  know  how  he  was  to  act  as  to  the 
conflicting  claims  of  the  Apharaachites  and  the  Jews 
(Ezra  v).  Each  province  had  its  own  system  of  tinance, 
subject  to  the  king's  direction  (Herod,  iii,  89).  The 
"  treasurer"  was  ordered  to  spend  a  given  amount  upon 
the  Israelites  (Ezra  vii,  22),  and  to  exempt  them  from 
all  taxes  (vii,  24).  See  Tax.  The  total  number  of 
the  provinces  is  given  at  127  (Esth.  i,  1;  viii,  9). 
Through  the  whole  extent  of  the  kingdom  there  was 
carried  something  like  a  postal  system.  The  king's  cou- 
riers (/3i/3Xio0opoi,  the  dyyapot  of  Herod,  viii,  98)  con- 
veyed his  letters  or  decrees  (Esth.  i,  22 ;  iii,  13).  From 
all  provinces  concubines  were  collected  for  his  harem  (ii, 
8).  Horses,  mules,  or  dromedaries  were  employed  on 
this  service  (viii,  10).  (Comp.  Herod,  viii,  98 ;  Xenoph. 
Cyrop.  viii,  6;  Heeren's  Pertiaiu,  ch.  ii.)  The  word  is 
used,  it  must  be  remembered,  of  the  smaller  sections  of 
a  satrapy  rather  than  of  the  satrapy  itself.  While  the 
provinces  are  127,  the  satrapies  are  only  20  (Herod, 
iii,  89).  The  Jews  who  returned  from  Babylon  are  de- 
scribed as  "  children  of  the  province"  (Ezra  ii,  1 ;  Neh. 
vii,  6),  and  had  a  separate  governor  [see  TiRsnATiiA] 
of  their  own  race  (Ezra  ii,  63;  Neh.  v,  14;  viii,  9); 
while  they  were  subject  to  the  satrap  (rnc)  of  the  whole 
province  west  of  the  Euphrates  (Ezra  v,  7 ;  vi,  6). 

2.  (Eirapxia.)  In  the  New  Test,  we  ate  brought 
into  contact  with  the  administration  of  the  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire.  The  classification  given  by  Strebo 
(xvii,  p.  840)  of  provinces  (tjrnpxi'ai)  supposed  to  need 
military  control,  and  therefore  placed  under  the  imme- 
diate government  of  the  Caesar,  and  those  still  belong- 
ing theoretically  to  the  republic,  and  administered  by 
the  senate,  and  of  the  latter  again  into  proconsular 
(vvaTueai)  and  praetorian  (irrparq'/iKai),  is  recognised, 
more  or  less  distinctly,  in  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts. 
See  PBOCUK.ITOR.  Cyrenius  (Quirinus)  was  the  ijyc/iuv 
of  Syria  (Luke  ii,  2),  the  word  being  in  this  case  used 
for  pneses  or  proconsul.  Pilate  was  the  r/yt/iuv  of  the 
sub-province  of  Judtea  (Luke  iii,  1 ;  Matt,  zxvii,  2,  etc), 
as  procurator  with  the  power  of  a  legatus ;  and  the  same 
title  is  given  to  his  successors,  Felix  and  Festus  (Acts 
xxiii,  24;  xxv,  1;  xxvi,  30).  The  governors  of  the 
senatorial  provinces  of  Cyprus,  Achaia,  and  Asia,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  rightly  described  as  iv^uiraTot, 
proconsuls  (Acts  xiii,  7 ;  xviii,  12 ;  xix,  38).  In  the  two 
former  cases  the  province  had  been  originally  an  impe- 
rial one,  but  had  been  transferred — Cyprus  by  Augustus 
(Dio  Cass,  liv,  4),  Achaia  by  Claudius  (Sueton,  Claud. 
25)— to  the  senate.  The  arpaniyoi  of  Acts  xvi,  22 
(A.  v.  "magistrates"),  on  the  other  hand,  were  the 
duumriri,  or  praetors,  of  a  Roman  colony.  The  duty  of 
the  Icgati  and  other  provincial  governors  to  report  spe- 
cial cases  to  the  emperor  is  recognised  in  Acts  xxv,  26, 
and  furnished  the  groundwork  for  the  spurious  Ada 
Pilali.  See  Pilate.  The  right  of  any  Roman  citizen 
to  appeal  from  a  provincial  governor  to  the  emperor 


meeta  us  as  asserted  by  Panl  (xxv,  11).  In  the  coundl 
(avfifioiXiov)  of  Acts  xxv,  12  we  recognise  the  mmist- 
ors  who  were  appointed  to  take  part  in  the  Jndicisl 
functiona  of  the  governor.  The  authority  of  th«  irgt- 
tus,  proconsul,  or  procurator,  extended,  it  need  hardlT 
be  said,  to  capital  punishment  (subject,  in  the  case  of 
Roman  citizens,  to  the  right  of  appeal),  and,  in  must 
cases,  the  power  of  inflicting  it  belonged  to  him  exclu- 
sively. It  was  necessary  for  the  Sanhedrim  to  gain 
Pilate's  consent  to  the  execution  of  our  Lonl  (Johe 
xviii,  81).  The  strict  letter  of  the  law  forbade  govern- 
ors of  provinces  to  take  their  wives  with  them,  but  the 
cases  of  Pilate's  wife  (Matt,  xxvii,  19)  and  Drusilla  (.Acts 
xxiv,  24)  show  that  it  had  fallen  into  disuse.  Taoim 
(.4  im.  iii,  33, 84)  records  an  unsnccessful  attempt  to  re- 
vive the  old  practice. — Smith.    See  Pboooxsul. 

PROVINCE  is,  in  ecclesiastical  language,  the  jniis- 
diction  of  an  archbishop.    See  Diocese, 

Provincial.  The  local  superior  of  the  monasteries 
(abbot,  guardian,  prior,  etc)  stands  under  the  sopenis- 
ion  of  the  district  superiors,  or  dffimtor* ;  these  are  sub- 
ordinated to  the  superiors  of  the  province,  or  proriaciait. 
who  are  themselves  under  the  direction  of  the  gnural 
of  the  order,  the  head  of  the  whole  commuoity. 

ProTincial  Councils  is  the  name  given  to  the 
e}'nods  held  by  the  bishops  of  a  single  ecclesiaflicil 
province,  and  presided  over  by  the  metropolitan.  Tb« 
ecclesiastical  superior  of  the  province  convokes  the  conn- 
ciL  The  resolutions  of  provincial  councils  in  matters  of 
discipline  have  legal  force  only  within  the  limits  of  their 
own  province.  In  respect  to  matters  of  faith,  their  res- 
olutions, like  those  of  the  national  councils,  are  declare 
only  when  they  have  been  confirmed  by  the  pope  and 
accepted  by  the  whole  Church. 

Provincial  Synod.    See  SvNotk 
Provisio  Canonlca.    See  Pbovjsiom. 

Provision  (Lat.  provUio)  is,  in  canon  law,  the  be- 
stowal of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  (q.  v.). 

I.  In  the  Soman  Catholic  Church  it  involves  the  itg- 
ular  collation  (q.  v.)  of  the  ecclesiastical  functions,  Any 
of  its  ecclesiastical  offices  can  only  be  thns  lawfully  oli- 
tained  from  a  competent  superior. 

I.  Extent  and  Clattificatum, — (1.)  The  "provinen" 
includes  three  stages — (a)  the  designation  of  the  pct^ 
son  on  whom  the  benefice  is  bestowed  (detignatia  prr- 
tome) ;  (b)  the  collation  of  the  office  itself  (collath  sin 
itati/utio  canonica'),  for  higher  offices  by  papal  conGmit- 
tion,  for  inferior  functions  by  episcopal  institution :  and 
(<•)  the  act  of  putting  the  nominee  in  possession  of  the 
office  or  the  prebend,  called,  when  be  is  bisliop,  iotkrim- 
zation,  when  he  is  a  canon  or  other  prebendary,  tHMalla- 
lion.  The  election  or  designation  confers  on  the  candi- 
date only  a  right  of  priority :  the  com]>lete  lawful  pos- 
session can  only  be  acquired  by  the  canonic  confima- 
tion  or  institution. 

(2.)  There  are  an  ordinary  and  an  extraordinaiv.  a 
free  and  an  obligatory,  a  full  and  a  partial  provision,  (a) 
When,  as  the  rule  requires,  higher  functions  are  confer- 
red by  the  pope,  lower  ones  by  the  bishop,  this  is  called 
ordinary  provision  (provitio  ordinaria) ;  but  if  by  same 
special  lawful  title,  a  third  person,  or  by  the  law  of  de- 
volution the  next  superior  clerical  functioium,-,  or  io 
consequence  of  special  reservation  the  pope  is  posessed 
of  the  right  of  collation,  this  is  an  extraordinary  pro- 
vision {proritio  eztraordinaiia').  (J)  If  the  ordinary 
collator  is  free  and  bound  by  no  obligation  as  to  the 
person  of  the  nominee,  the  collation  is  free  (/>n>rM>nr' 
eoUatio  libera) ;  but  if  he  is  bound  by  the  right  of  desig- 
nation enjoyed  by  a  third  person,  the  provision  is  re- 
stricted, and  inasmuch  as  the  collator,  if  all  canonic  re- 
quirements are  met,  is  held  to  admit  the  propoeed  per- 
son, it  is  an  obligatory  one  (proriiio  necessaria).  (r) 
If  the  collator  is  entitled  to  all  three  ads  of  a  full  «iQ<- 
tion,  his  right  of  provision  is  called  a  full  one  (jttprv- 
virioms}Hemim');  but  if  he  enjoys  only  one  or  the  other 
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of  these  attributes,  he  has  only  a  partial  right  (Juspro- 
Htioitu  mimu  pUnum), 

2.  SegvitUa. — An  ecclesiastic  function  can  only  be 
bestowed  on  a  person  poasessing  certain  qualities,  and 
must  be  occupied  within  a  certain  period  and  in  a  ca- 
nonic way. 

(1.)  In  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  the  candidate, 
the  canons  require  that  he  be  capable  and  worthy  {ido- 
neiu  et  dignus) ;  that  not  only  he  have  an  untarnished 
reputation,  but  also  the  required  age,  the  necessary  or- 
ders, and  the  instruction  demanded  by  the  office,  (a) 
The  required  age  varies  with  the  functions.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  rule  which,  in  Hanover,  even  for  simple 
canonries,  requires  thirty  years  of  age.  (b)  The  candi- 
date must  belong  to  the  clergy,  and,  in  consequence, 
must  be  at  least  tonsured,  and  be  advanced  enough  to 
be  able  to  get  the  necessary  orders  within  a  year  (Clem. 
c  2, "  De  Act.  et  QuaL"  i,  6;  Cone.  Trid.  sess.  xxii,  c  4, 
"  De  Ref.").  la  ancient  law  the  candidate,  if  his  office 
required  higher  orders  than  those  of  a  subdeacon,  could 
receive  a  dispensation  for  seven  years,  to  give  him  time 
to  complete  his  scientific  education,  and  the  benefice 
meanwhile  might  be  admini8lere<l  by  a  vicar  (Sext.c.  34, 
"  De  Elect."  i,  G).  The  modem  law  reduces  this  term 
to  one  year,  which  runs  from  the  day  of  possession  fully 
obuined  (Sext.  c.  36, "  De  Elect."  i,  6).  If  during  this 
period  the  orders  have  not  been  conferred,  the  benefice 
is  lost,  if  it  is  a  curacy,  to  ipto  (Sext.  c  14,  xxxv, "  De 
ElecL"  i,  6),  otherwise  only  after  previous  warning  (c.  7, 
X, "  De  Elect,"  i,  6 ;  Sext.  c  22,  cotL  i,  6) ;  but  in  the  tat- 
ter case  the  bishop  may  grant  a  second  dispensation  of 
one  year  (^Conc  Trid.  sess.  vii,  c  12, "  De  Ref.").  To  get 
into  possession  of  a  bishopric,  the  elected  person  or  nom- 
inee must  have  obtained  the  subdeaconate  six  months 
before  his  election  or  nomination  (Cone  Trid.  sess.  xii,  c. 
2,  "  De  Ref.").  Abbots,  holders  of  dignities,  and  func- 
tions with  which  jurisdiction  and  charge  of  souls  are  con- 
nected must  be  priests  (c.  9,  x, "  De  Act  et  QuaL"  i,  14), 
and  especially  iu  cathedral  clKiptcrs  half  at  least  of  the 
canons  must  be  presbyters  (Cone,  Trid,  sess.  xxiv,  c.  12, 
"  De  Ref."),  although  in  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
alreatly  many  chapters— for  instance,  those  of  Cologne, 
Treves,  etc. — were  exclusively  composed  of  priests, 
which  is  now  always  the  case,  (e)  The  candidate  must 
possess  the  scientific  acquirements  required  by  the  of- 
fice. The  Tridentine  rule  decrees  that  the  bishop  must 
hare  shown  his  capacity  at  some  university  (or  lyceum) 
as  a  teacher,  or  by  degrees  obtained  in  theology  or  canon 
law,  or  other  academical  testimonies  (Cone.  Trid,  seas. 
xxii,  c.  2,  *'  De  Ref.").  The  functions  of  calJiethal  scho- 
lastics, of  penitentiaries,  and  in  general  of  all  dignities 
and  hair  of  the  canonries,  can  only  be  bestowed  upon 
graduates  ^ibid.  sess.  xxiii,  c.  18,  sess.  xxiv,  c.  8, 
12,  "  De  Re"f.").  For  candidates  to  prebends  implying 
charge  of  souls  (curates,  preachers)  a  trial  is  instituted, 
and  held  by  the  bishop  or  his  vicar  -  general  and  at 
least  three  other  examiners  chosen  by  the  diocesan 
synod  and  put  under  special  oath  (Cone.  Trid,  sess. 
xxiv,  c.  18,  "De  Ref.;"  comp.  Pii  V  "In  Conferendis," 
d.  18  Haj.  1S66,  and  Benedicti  XIV  "  Cum  iUud,"  d. 
14  Dec.  1742).  As  the  diocesan  synods,  after  a  long 
interruption,  have  only  been  revived  of  tate,  the  papal 
sec  has  conferred  full  powers  on  the  bishop  (modo  pro- 
visorio),  and,  until  the  regular  synods  should  be  re- 
established, to  nominate,  himself,  these  synodal  exam- 
iners and  take  their  oath.  Besides  this  examination  re- 
quired by  the  Church,  most  civil  governments  in  Ger- 
many prescribe  a  similar  examination  for  the  candi- 
dates to  the  functions  of  curate  or  preacher. 

(2.)  In  regard  to  the  time  and  maimer  of  the  provision, 
the  following  principles  prevail:  (a)  A  newly  estab- 
lished clerical  function  must  first  be  endowed ;  an  office 
subsisting  already  must  be  not  only  really,  but  tawfully 
vacant.  Even  to  give  expeOaneiet,  or  promises  of  pro- 
vision in  case  of  vacancy,  is  prohibited.  Every  clerical 
office  must  be  filled  in  a  given  period  of  time — higher 
offices  within  three  months;  inferior  offices,  the  provbion 


of  which  is  left  to  the  free  collation  of  the  bishops  or 
chapters,  six  months  (c  2,  x, "  De  Conceas.  Pneb."  iii,  8) 
from  the  day  their  vacancy  was  first  known  (c  3,  x, 
"  De  SuppL  NegL  Prad."  i,  10).  If  the  offices  to  be  fiUed 
are  patronal  benefices,  the  lay  patron  is  allowed  a  term 
of  four  months  (c  8,  x,  "  De  Jure  Patron."  iii,  88)  for 
making  his  presentation,  the  clerical  patron  a  term  of 
six  months ;  the  latter  being  Uwful  even  in  cases  where 
a  layman  has  transferred  his  right  of  presentation  to  a 
church  or  ecclesiastical  corporation  (Sext.  c  un.  "De 
Jur.  Patron."  iii,  19),  or  where  the  patronate  is  mixed. 
However,  the  civil  legislation  of  several  countries  di»- 
agrees  in  many  cases  with  these  rules.  If  the  election, 
postulation,  nomination,  or  presentation  have  not  taken 
place  within  the  allotted  term,  it  is,  for  this  case,  lost  to 
the  patron,  and  devolves  upon  the  superior  clerical  au- 
thority, (b)  The  benefice  must  be  filled  according  to 
the  canons;  consequently,  with  complete  independence 
both  of  the  collator  and  the  receiver  (c.  2,  x,  "  De  his 
quie  Vi,"  i,  40),  without  diminution  or  heavier  taxation 
of  the  prebend  (c  un.  x,  "  Vt  Benef.  sine  Diminut."  iii, 
12),  and  without  simony.  The  admission  of  the  state, 
and  often  of  individuals,  to  a  share  in  the  provision  of 
ecclesiastical  benefices  gave  rise  iu  the  mediaeval  Church 
to  the  contention  for  incettiture  (q.  v.),  and  remains  as 
yet  unsettled.  In  some  countries  it  was  set  at  rest  by 
concordat ;  in  others  it  is  still  unregutated,  though  the 
right  of  final  and  complete  provision  is  admitted  to  be- 
long to  the  pope.  In  most  Roman  Catholic  countries 
the  crown  elects  to  bishoprics,  and  the  pope  is  bound  to 
confirm  the  nominee  of  the  crown,  unless  canonical  cause 
of  rejection  shotdd  appear.  In  Germany,  the  contest 
with  the  papacy  has  on  this  account  left  vacant  several 
important  provisions. 

3.  Form  of  the  Provision, — (1.)  Concerning  the  or- 
dinary colUtion  (a)  of  higher  offices.  Archiepiscopal  and 
episcopal  sees,  abbacies,  and  other  prelatures  are  filled 
by  election,  postutation,  or  nomination,  (b)  The  other 
clerical  functions  are  disposed  of  by  the  bishop  in  the 
whole  extent  of  bis  diocese.  This  right  of  filling  the 
vacant  places  is  either  entirely  free,  or  it  is  more  or  less 
circumscribed  by  the  rights  of  third  persons  or  by  the 
peculiar  situation  of  the  chapter,  especially  by  the  right 
of  presentation  of  the  patrons.  (2.)  An  extraordinary 
provision  takes  ptace  (a)  either  ^are  devoluto,  when  the 
person  entitled  to  fill  the  vacant  office  does  not  fulfil  the 
canonic  conditions  of  the  provision,  or  (b)jure  reservalo, 
when  the  prebend  is  one  of  those  the  collation  of  whom 
is  reserved  to  the  pope. 

4.  Inttitution  or  Intlallation. — (1.)  The  tawful  colla- 
tion of  the  office  in  question  by  the  competent  clerical 
superior,  which  alone  entitles  to  the  possession  of  the 
office  and  to  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  consecration 
and  jurisdiction  connected  with  it,  is  made,  for  episco- 
pates and  prelatures,  by  the  pope,  by  confirmation  of  the 
elected  or  postuUted  person  or  nominee ;  for  other  func- 
tions, by  the  bishop  (c.  8,  x,  "De  InstiL"  iii,  7;  Cone. 
Trid.  sess.  xxiv,  c.  18,  "De  Ref."),  through  canonic 
institution.  The  phrase  inttitutio  canoniea  appears  in 
Sext  c  1,  "De  Reg,  Jur."  v,  12,  and  has  since  pre- 
vailed ;  the  expressions  coUatio^  inetitutio  coUativa,  >n- 
stifutio  verbaliSj  inatitulio  oudoj'isabilis,  invesfitura,  are 
somewhat  erroneously  employed  as  synonymous  with  it. 
CoUatio  benfficH  ought  to  be  used  only  for  prebends  free- 
ly conferred  by  the  clerical  superior,  as  here  tho  colla- 
tion of  the  office  makes  one  with  the  deiiffnalio  permmr, 
both  being  included  in  the  decree  of  colUtion.  If  the 
office  belongs  to  that  class  to  which  third  persons  (phys- 
ically and  morally  qualified)  have  a  right  of  election  or 
presentation,  then  inttitutio  is  the  right  word,  and,  better, 
inxtitutio  canoniea,  to  indicate  that  this  institution  made 
by  the  competent  clerical  superior  is  alone  the  tawful  col- 
lation ;  or  in»titulio  coUativa,  to  indicate  that  the  office  is 
really  conferred  only  by  the  institution ;  inttUulio  verba- 
U»,  to  distinguish  this  verbal  delivery  of  the  office  from 
l>he  act  of  putting  a  person  in  possession  of  it  (inttnllatv)). 
While  the  libera  collatio  was  always,  and  is  still,  an  ab- 
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tolately  personal  right  of  the  bishop,  neither  the  vicir- 
general  l»ede  plena)  can  perfurm  it  without  special  pow- 
ers, nor  the  chapter,  nor  the  capitular  vicar  appointed 
by  them  (tedt  vacante).  The  iiutiiulio  canonica,  or  ml- 
latica,  or  rerbalia,  was  formerly  a  regular  official  right 
of  the  archdeacon  (c  6,  x,  "  I>e  Inatit."  iii,  7),  and  is 
still  .a  right  comprised  in  the  general  powers  of  the 
Ticar-generaL  This  right  of  institution  to  offices  con- 
nected with  no  charge  of  souls  can  exceptionally  belong 
even  to  other  ecclesiastical  persons  or  corporations, 
either  in  consequence  of  special  favor  or  of  prescription 
(c.  18,  X,  "De  I'rasser."  ii,  26;  c  2,  §  2,«De  PriviL"  v, 
S3).  By  this  canonical  institution  the  nominee  obtains 
the  full  right  to  his  office  and  to  the  attributes  of  juris- 
diction and  honorary  distinctions  connected  with  it,  but 
no  right  to  take  charge  of  souls :  for  this  he  needs  a 
special  authorization,  for  which  he  must  apply  with- 
in a  period  of  two  months  from  the  day  when  the 
decree  of  presentation  or  collation  has  been  received 
(Pii  V  "In  Conferendis,"  d.  8  Mart.  1867);  and  this 
is  called  the  uutHutio,  in  a  narrower  sense,  or  ituli- 
tatio  aucloriiabUii,  i.  e.  the  special  collation  of  the 
charge  of  souls.  The  collation  of  the  c«ra  ammarum 
is,  again,  so  exclusively  a  right  of  the  bishop  that  nei- 
ther tl.e  archdeacon  nor  formerly  the  vicar-geueral,  un- 
less specially  empowered,  could  confer  it  (c  4,  x, "  Ue 
Off.  Archidiac"  i,  28),  nor,  in  general,  any  third  person 
even  possessed  of  the  full  right  of  provision.  Now  the 
vulitaHo  audoriiaUUt  goes  regularly  together  with  the 
mslitulio  coUutiva,  and  is  given  at  the  episcopal  resi- 
dence after  previous  examination  (jCone.  Trid,  sess.  vii; 
c.  13,  "  Ue  Kef.")  and  approbation,  by  means  of  sym- 
bolical performances,  by  dressing  the  candidate  in  the 
chasuble  and  barret  (hence  the  name  inreslUure),  receiv- 
ing his  profession  of  faith  and  oath  of  obeisance,  and  de- 
livering the  beneficiary  a  deed  thereof,  called  "  letter  of 
investiture."  This  iitUiMio  auctoritabilu  can  be  made 
by  the  bishop  himself  or  his  vicar-general,  who  needs  no 
longer  a  special  mandate  for  it  (Benedict!  XIV  "  De 
Syn.  Diooc"  lib.  ii,  c.  8),  and,  tede  vacante,  the  chapter, 
or  the  capitular  vicar  appointed  by  them  (Sext.  c.  1, 
"Delnstit."iii,  6). 

(2.)  The  introdudion  into  the  office  and  prebend,  or 
putting  into  possession  (inttitutio  corporalit),  is  called 
(a)  for  the  bishop  mthronhation,  and  consists  in  this, 
that  the  consecrated  bishop,  in  his  badges,  takes  solemn 
possession  of  his  cathedral  and  assigned  residence.  It 
is  combined,  if  the  bishop  be  consecrated  in  his  own 
church,  into  one  act  with  the  consecration ;  but  if  the 
consecration  take  place  extra  ditfcesin  —  in  the  met- 
ropolitan church,  or  cathedral,  of  the  consccrator  dele- 
gated by  the  pope — then,  according  to  the  traditional 
custom,  the  bishop  in  pastoral  habit,  with  crosier  and 
mitre,  is  received  at  his  arrival  in  the  banlirue  of  his  seat 
by  the  chapter  and  the  clergy  of  the  city  and  enrround- 
ing  country-,  and  escorted  to  some  church  situated  in  the 
neighborhood,  where,  after  a  short  prayer,  he  is  clothed 
in  the  pontifical  robes  and  badges,  hence  to  be  led  in 
solemn  procession,  all  bells  ringing,  into  his  cathedraL 
Here  he  is  greeted  with  the  hymn  Ecce  taeerdot  nwff- 
mtf,  and  while  the  clergy  and  the  people  sing  the  Te 
Deiim,  he  takes  his  seat,  gives  the  episcopal  benediction, 
and  is  then  escorted  to  his  residence,  the  cross  being 
carried  before  him.  (ft)  The  solemn  admission  of  a  can- 
on of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  chapter  is  called  inslal/a- 
tion.  The  bcnefiriari',  in  the  house  of  the  chapter,  is 
clothed  in  the  choir  garments,  and  the  capitular  cross  is 
appended  to  his  neck,  whereupon  he  recites  the  Credo 
and  swears  the  capitular  oath.  He  is  then  led  to  his 
seat  in  the  chapter  (»«/<■«  in  capilulo),  escorted  to  the 
church,  and  here,  also,  shown  his  place  in  the  choir 
{ftaUum  in  choro,  hence  imtuUatio),  (*:)  With  cu- 
rates and  other  beneficiaries,  the  imiiiviio  rorpornlit 
(now  also  called  imtallatio)  is  performed  at  the  place 
of  the  prebend,  the  introduction  into  the  office  («m- 
mistio  in  tpiriiualia  benrficii)  bv  a  legate  of  the  bishop, 
and  the  putting  in  possession  of  the  prebend  (immissio 


M  temporalia)  by  a  commisaaiy  of  the  civil  goven- 
ment. 

In  Austria,  every  ecclesiastic,  upon  getting  into  office, 
after  receiving  spiritual  investiture  at  the  bands  of  (be 
bishop,  has,  before  his  installation,  to  sign  a  written  dec- 
laration to  the  effect  that  he  does  not  belong,  nor  will  ever 
belong,  to  any  secret  society.  The  spiritual  installatiijii 
is  performed,  in  the  name  of  the  ordinariate,  by  the  vicar 
of  the  district  or  dean  the  first  holyday  after  the  arrival 
of  the  ecclesiastic  at  the  place  of  hia  benefice ;  the  world- 
ly itistallation,  in  the  name  of  the  government,  by  a 
higher  functionary  commissioned  thereto;  in  pUrosal 
prebends  by  the  patron,  according  to  the  prevailing  cus- 
tom. In  }*ruS8ia,  the  prebendary  is  generally  put  into 
possession  by  the  archpriest  (dean),  in  common  with  ibc 
patron  or  with  the  Lattdmlk,  if  the  curacy  be  ooe  of  iIhm 
to  which  the  government  has  the  right  of  nominati<n. 
The  deed  of  confirmation  is  read  in  the  preseiice  of  the 
community,  the  curate  is  introduced,  and  put  in  pc«se>- 
sion  of  his  residence  with  appurtenances.  In  Bavaria 
the  oath  is  exacted,  after  which  the  dean  proceeds  to 
the  spiritual  performance  in  the  cbureh,  where  be  imn- 
duces  the  new  curate  to  his  community.  From  the 
church  he  is  led  again  to  his  residence,  where  be  is  io- 
troduecd  to  the  community  by  the  roral  commissar;-. 
Then  the  people  are  dismissed,  and  the  same  commis- 
sary, in  the  presence  of  the  episcopal  plenipotentiary 
and  the  civil  functionaries  and  church  trustees,  delivcn 
the  keys  of  the  house  to  the  new  cunte.  I  o  Baden,  the 
curate  is  put  in  possession,  in  the  name  of  the  grand- 
duke,  by  the  grand-ducal  dean  and  the  functionoiies  of 
the  district,  but  only  mediately,  by  a  written  order  of 
these  officers;  but  a  solemn  vulilvlio  mrporulii  ukes 
place  in  the  church  in  the  presence  of  the  archiepisco- 
pal  dean.  Similar  disposirions  prevail  in  Wurtemberg. 
in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  the  grand-docby  of  Hesse, 
and  in  Nassau. — Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kircien-LeT.  a.  r. 

II.  /n  the  Church  ofEngiand,  the  bishop  ia  nominally 
electe<I  by  the  chapter;  but,  in  reality,  the  membcfscif 
the  chapter  are  only  permitted  to  name  the  particnlar 
person  whom  the  crown  presents  to  them  for  election 
with  the  ctmgi  d^flire.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Chutrh 
of  England  and  of  Ireland,  the  parochial  cleiigy,  togtlbn 
with  the  canons,  recommend  three  candidates,  one  of 
whom  is  commonly,  although  not  necessarily,  appointed 
by  the  pope. — Chambers,  s.  v. 

III.  In  the  Riuto-Greek  Church,  the  candidates  an 
presented  by  the  holy  synod,  and  the  czar  names  the 
bishop  from  among  them.  See  Hardwick,  Biit.  of  the 
lir/ormation,  i,  850. 

ProvlBOr,  (1)  a  chamberlain;  (2)  the  Ougnisc 
bailiff  of  the  viUe  or  manor  and  receiver  of  renii,— 
Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchaohgy,  s.  v. 

Pro'vlsors,  Statijte  op.  Clement  V,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  14th  century,  went  beyond  all  his  pred- 
ecessors by  declsring  that  the  disposal  of  all  ecclesias- 
tical benefices  belonged  to  the  pope.  The  pope  accord- 
ingly made  reversionary  grants,  or  prontions,  as  they 
were  called,  during  the  lives  of  the  incumbents:  and  be 
reserved  such  benefices  as  he  thought  fit  for  his  own  pe- 
culiar patronage.  England  in  particnlar  suffered  great- 
ly from  these  papal  encroachments  during  the  reipn  of 
Henry  III.  The  parliament  assembled  at  Caiiiile  in 
the  thirty-fifth  year  of  Edward  I  sent  a  strong  remon- 
strance to  pope  Clement  V  against  the  papal  encrnarb- 
mcnts.  But  this  remonstrance  produced  no  effect.  The 
first  prince  who  was  bold  enough  to  assert  the  power  of 
the  legislature  to  restrain  these  encroachments  was  Ed- 
ward III.  After  complaining  ineffectually  to  Clement 
VI  of  the  heinous  abuse  of  papal  ^e8e^vation^  he  f«o- 
cured  the  famous  statute  of  Prnvisors  (26  Edw.  IH,  ftot. 
fi)  to  be  passed  (A.D.  ISoO).  This  act  ordained  that  all 
elections  and  collations  should  be  free  according  to  law: 
and  that  in  case  any  pnn-ision,  collation,  or  reservatiog 
shoidd  be  made  by  the  court  of  Rome  of  any  areblnsb- 
opric,  bishopric,  dignity,  or  other  benefke,  the  kii^ 
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should  for  that  turn  have  the  coUatioD  of  such  archbish- 
opric or  other  diguitiea  elective.  This  statute  was  for- 
tified by  several  others  in  this  and  the  succeeduig  reigus 
doim  to  the  8  Henry  V,  c  4. — Eadie,  HecUt.  IHct.  a.  v. 

ProTOOSt,  Sahccl,  D.D.,  an  American  prelate  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  New 
York  Feb.  26, 1742,  and  passed  A.K  in  King's  College 
in  1758.  Though  educated  in  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  he  early  became  a  convert  to  Episcopacy,  and, 
having  entered  Cambridge  College,  was  ordained  in 
1766.  On  his  return  from  England  he  became  assist- 
ant minister  of  Trinity  Church,  also  of  St.  George's  and 
St.  Paul's,  New  York.  He  subsequently  retired  to  East 
Camp  till  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  engaging  chiefly 
in  literary  puraoita.  In  1784  he  was  elected  rector  of 
Trinity  Church,  New  York,  and  a  regent  of  the  univer- 
sity. He  next  acted  as  chaplain  of  Congress,  and  in 
1786  was  raised  to  the  episcopate.  He  served  also  as 
chaplain  to  the  United  States,  and  died  Sepu  6, 1815. 
He  wrote  a  copious  Index  to  the  Bittoria  Plantarum 
of  John  Bauhin.  See  Sprague,  Amah  of  the  Amer, 
Pulpit,  V,  240;  Amer.  Ch.  Rev.  Jan.  1872,  p.  35,  46; 
July,  1862,  p.  668. 

ProTost  (Lax,  prapotihu,  set  over)  is,  in  ecclesias- 
tical language,  the  chief  dignitary  of  a  cathedral  or  col- 
legiate church,  from  which  use  the  title  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  beads  of  other  similar  bodies,  whether  re- 
ligious, literary,  or  administrative.  Properly,  however, 
the  name  is  given  to  the  highest  dignitary  in  the  met- 
ropolitan or  diocesan  chapter,  and  is  often  held  con- 
jointly with  the  archdeaconry.  The  provost  is  the  next 
in  dignity  after  the  archbishop  or  bishop,  a  position 
which  is  also  the  right  of  the  provost  of  a  collegiate 
chapter.  The  name  is  also  given  to  the  superiors  of  cer- 
tain religious  houses  of  lesser  rank,  and  the  relation  of 
nhich  to  the  more  important  houses  is  analogous  to  that 
of  the  priory  to  the  abbey.  It  was  also  given  to  certain 
lay  officials,  whose  duties,  in  relation  to  the  Church  and 
the  maintenance  of  its  material  condition,  were  similar 
to  those  of  the  modem  churchwarden.  In  the  Protes- 
tant Church  in  Germany,  the  name  provost  is  some- 
times used  83  synonymous  with  that  of  dean  or  arch- 
priest;  and  occasionally,  where  several  minor  churches 
or  chapels  are  attached  to  one  chief  church,  the  minister 
of  the  latter  is  called  "  provost."  In  England,  the  heads 
of  several  colleges  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  the 
head  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  are  designated  prov- 
ost. The  head  of  Eton  College  is  also  so  called.— Cham- 
bers, s.  V.     See  Walcott,  Sacred  A  rcheeology,  a.  v. 

Prowe,  a  divinity  of  the  Wends  and  Northern 
Slaves,  had  the  reputation  of  a  wise  but  severe  and  ter- 
rible judge.  He  was  the  god  of  justice,  and  carried,  as 
a  symbol  of  wisdom,  snakes  on  his  breast;  he  held  in 
bis  hand  an  iron  shield,  which  in  doubtful  cases  was 
made  glowing  for  the  fiery  ordeal.  His  iron  statue  rep- 
resents him  in  the  shape  of  an  old  roan  clothed  io  a 
long,  folding  garment;  he  wears  chains  around  his 
neck,  and  holds  a  sacrificial  knife  in  his  hand.  He 
WIS  more  especially  worshipped  at  Stargard :  he  had  a 
temple  in  that  city,  and  sacrifices  were  constantly  of- 
fered to  him.  Around  his  sanctuary,  and  the  wood 
consecrated  to  him,  the  people  assembled  eveiy  Mon- 
day: to  penetrate  into  the  holy  forest  itself  was  prohib- 
ited under  penalty  of  death,  a  prohibition  which  among 
the  Prussians  secured  likewise  the  solitude  of  the  holy 
spots.  The  priests  drank  of  the  blood  of  the  victims, 
and  then,  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  of  the  whole 
people,  requested  the  advice  of  the  idoL  Sentences 
were  then  pronounced  by  the  god,  and  orders  given, 
which  nobody  could  think  ol°  contradicting;  animals 
and  priiioners,  in  later  times  Christians,  were  immolated 
to  him.  On  Fridays,  according  to  the  old  chroniclers, 
women,  children,  and  ser\-ant8  who  brought  offerings 
were  allowed  the  entrance  of  the  holy  wood ;  a  banquet 
was  held  in  its  surroundings,  and  merry  dances  were 

performed  till  an  advanced  hour  of  the  night. 


The  same  Frowe,  it  is  believed,  was  also  worshipped 
under  a  different  form :  he  stands  on  a  column,  his  nude 
form  in  a  pair  of  boots ;  a  bell  lies  at  his  feet.  This  is 
asserted  by  the  chronicle  of  Botho,  which  calls  the  god 
Prom,  and  speaks  of  him  as  being  the  idol  of  Altenburg 
or  Stargard.  Botho  may  be  mistaken  in  identifying 
this  booted  deity  with  Prowe :  other  idols  besides  the 
latter  may  have  been  worshipped  at  Stargard ;  perhaps 
the  chroniclers  mistook  one  of  them  for  the  god  of  jus- 
tice.— Vollmer,  IVorterb.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v.  See  Thorpe, 
Northern  Mythology  (see  Index  io  vol.  iii). 

ProsymiteB  (from  Greek  irp6,for,  ZvuVf  learen, 
i.  e.for  leavened  bread)  is  a  term  applied  reproachfully 
by  the  Western  Church  to  the  adherents  of  the  Greek 
Church  because  they  contended  for  the  use  of  leavened, 
or  common,  bread  in  the  Eucharist  The  liatin  Church 
were^zyinifo(q.v.).    See  also  Euchakisi'. 

Frahemlahl,  the  first  fabulous  duke  of  Bohemia, 
the  husband  of  the  celebrated  Libussa.  His  name  is 
synonymous  with  that  of  Prometheus :  it  means  he  who 
thinks  in  advance,  probably  because  Prshemisbl  was  a 
seer,  a  great  prophet.  — Vollmer,  Wii-ierb.  d,  Mythol. 

8.  V. 

Frahlpegala,  a  warlike  divinity  in  Slavic  mythol- 
ogy, sanguinary  as  were  his  priests  and  all  the  gods  of 
the  Slavonians.  The  Christian  prisoners  were  beheaded 
in  front  of  his  image,  and  their  blood  was  presented  to 
him  to  drink. — VoUmer,  WSrterb.  d.  MythoU  s.  v. 

Fruclden,  Nehemiah,  a  New  England  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  flourished  near  the  close  of  the  last  and  the 
opening  of  this  century.  He  was  bom  about  1750,  and 
was  educated  at  Yale  College.  He  became  pastor  of  a 
church  at  Enfield,  Conn.  He  died  in  1815.  He  is  the 
author  of  Marrying  a  Sister  of  a  Deceased  Wife  (1811): 
— Sermon  to  a  Missionary  Society  (1815).  See  Bacon, 
Hist.  Discourses,  p.  55  sq. 

Pmdenoe  is  the  act  of  suiting  words  and  actions 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  things,  or  mies  of 
right  reason.  Cicero  thus  defines  it :  "  Est  remm  ex- 
petendarum  vel  fugiendaram  scientia" — the  knowledge 
of  what  is  to  be  desired  or  avoided.  Grove  thns :  "  Pra- 
dence  is  an  ability  of  judging  what  is  best  in  the  choice 
both  of  ends  and  means."  Mason  thus :  "  Prudence  is 
a  conformity  to  the  rules  of  reason,  truth,  and  decency, 
at  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances.  It  differs  from 
wisdom  only  in  degree;  wisdom  being  nothing  but  a 
more  consummate  habit  of  pmdence,  and  prudence  a 
lower  degree  or  weaker  habit  of  wisdom."  It  is  divided 
into,  1,  Christian  pradence,  which  directs  to  the  pursuit 
of  that  blessedness  which  the  Gospel  discovers  by  the  use 
of  Gospel  means;  2,  moral  prudence,  which  has  for  its 
end  peace  and  satisfaction  of  mind  in  this  world,  and  the 
greatest  happiness  after  death ;  3,  cinil  prudence,  which 
is  the  knowledge  of  what  ought  to  be  done  in  order  to 
secure  the  outward  happiness  of  life,  consisting  in  pros- 
perity, liberty,  etc. ;  4,  monastic,  relating  to  any  circum- 
stances in  which  a  man  is  not  charged  with  the  care  of 
others ;  5,  economical  prudence,  which  regards  the  con- 
duct of  a  family ;  6,  political,  which  refers  to  the  good 
government  of  a  state.  The  idea  of  pradence,  saj'S 
one,  includes  due  consultation — that  is,  concerning  such 
things  OS  demand  consultation — in  a  right  manner  and 
for  a  competent  time,  that  the  resolution  taken  up  may 
be  neither  too  precipitate  nor  too  slow ;  and  a  faculty 
of  discerning  proper  means  when  they  occur.  To  the 
perfection  of  pmdence  these  three  things  are  further  re- 
quired, viz.  a  natural  sagacity ;  presence  of  mind,  or  a 
ready  turn  of  thought ;  and  experience.  Plato  styles 
prudence  the  leailing  virtue ;  and  Cicero  observes  that 
"  not  one  of  the  virtues  can  want  prudence ;"  which  is 
certainly  most  trae,  since,  without  prudence  to  guide 
them,  piety  would  degenerate  into  superstition,  zeal 
into  bigotry,  temperance  into  austerity,  courage  into 
rashness,  and  justice  itself  into  folly. — Buck,  Theol.  Diet. 
s.  V,    In  a  comparison  of  prudence  and  morality,  the  for^ 
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mer  has  been  called  the  vowel,  the  latter  the  oonaonant. 
The  latter  cannot  be  uttered  (reduced  to  practice)  but 
by  means  of  the  former.  See  Watts,  Sermont,  ser.  28 ; 
Grove,  Morai  Philo$.  voL  ii,  ch.  ii;  Hason,  ChriHian 
Mor.  voL  i,  ser.  4;  Evans,  ChrittioM  Temper,  ser.  88; 
Coleridge,  Aidtto  Rf flection,  i,  13,  21  aq. 

Frudeutlus,  St.,  a  French  prelate  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury, was  a  native  of  Spain.  The  name  of  his  family 
was  6'a/t»(2i>n.  He  took  the  name  of />rt«iai<«M  in  mem- 
ory of  the  Christian  poet,  his  compatriot.  Taken  when 
young  to  France,  he  passed  several  years  at  court, 
where  it  appears  he  occupied  some  important  charge, 
until  his  election  as  bishop  of  Troves  in  846 ;  then  he 
subscribed,  Feb.  14,  847,  to  the  privilege  accorded  by 
the  Council  of  Paris  to  Paschasius  Kadbertus,  abb^  of 
Corbie.  People  came  from  all  parts  to  consult  him,  and 
be  was  citUed  one  of  the  most  learned  bishops  of  the 
Oallican  Church.  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  par- 
ticularly wished  to  have  advice  bow  to  treat  Gott- 
achalk,  or  Godeschalcus  (q.  v.),  in  the  dispute  about 
predestination  raised  by  Uottschalk.  At  firat  Pruden- 
lius  sided  with  Hincmar,  but  aflerwanis  took  a  medi- 
ator;' position.  Towards  the  end  of  849,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  850,  he,  however,  abandoned  Hincmar  and 
wrote  in  defence  of  Gottschalk,  then  a  prisoner,  and  di- 
rected his  work  to  Hincmar  and  bis  confederate  Pardu- 
lus,  bishop  of  Lyotis.  Prudentius  begins  with  an  enco- 
mium of  St.  Augustine,  whose  dmtrines,  be  says,  were 
also  supported  by  Fulgentiiis  and  Prosper  of  Aquitanius. 
He  then  affirms  a  twofold  predestination,  one  to  dam- 
nation, the  other  to  salvation.  Yet  God  has  not  pre- 
destined the  reprobate  to  guilt,  but  to  punishment. 
Christ  has  given  his  blood  only  for  the  elect,  for  he 
says  it  is  given /br  many.  It  follows  that  it  is  God's 
will  not  to  call  and  save  all  men.  These  propositions 
Prudentius  undertakes  to  support  by  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  of  a  number  of  fathers,  especially  of 
the  Latin  Church ;  the  most  recent  of  the  latter  author- 
ities thus  invoked  is  Beda.  Ratramnus,  a  learned  monk 
of  Corbie,  and  Servatus  Lupus,  the  accomplished  abbot 
of  Ferrieres,  sided  with  the  bishop  of  Troves.  Rabanus 
Maurus  speaks  thus  of  this  work,  sent  to  him  by  Hinc- 
mar :  "  Prudentius's  views  converge  sometimes  vrith 
ours,  when  he  asserts  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  evil, 
that  tbe  reward  of  the  good  is  undeserved  grace,  and 
the  punishment  of  the  bad  just  expiation.  But  when 
he  says  that  God,  by  his  predestination,  compels  the 
sinner  to  go  to  ruin,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  conse- 
quence of  it  is,  according  to  the  views  of  Gottschalk,  a 
twofold  predestination  (see  Op.  Sirmond.  ii,  1296)."  To- 
wards the  close  of  851  Scotus  Erigena  published  his 
work  on  predestination  against  Gottschalk  which  he 
had  composed  at  tbe  request  of  Hincmar.  This  work, 
which  undertook  to  solve  the  question  from  the  philo- 
sophical standpoint,  and  argued  for  the  unbiassed  free- 
dom of  the  will,  only  complicated  the  dispute.  Erige- 
na was  charged  with  Semi-Pelagionism  and  other 
heresies.  VVenilo,  archbishop  of  Sens,  extracted  from 
it  nineteen  articles,  and  sent  them  to  Prudentius  for  ref- 
ulatioiu  Prudentius  replied  in  a  writing  addressed  to 
Wenik>,  and  divided  into  nineteen  chapters,  followed 
by  an  epilogue  {BiUioth,  Max.  Pair,  xv,  467-597). 
This  TractiUm  de  Pradetlinalione  contra  Joh.  Scot. 
Eriy.  was  written  in  the  year  852,  and  Gfrorer  says  of 
it:  "Prudentius  wrote  against  Erigena  a  ponderous 
book,  in  which  the  work  of  the  philosopher  was,  with 
cutting  sagacity  and  stntdy  orthodoxy,  so  dealt  with 
that  nothing  remained  of  it."  This,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, is  the  testimony  of  one  who  advocates  pre- 
destination, and  agrees  with  Erigena  that  evil  is  only  a 
fiil  tiv,  condemnation,  not  a  positive  punishment  on  the 
part  of  God ;  that  it  only  consists  in  the  tormenting  con- 
sciousness of  having  missed  one's  destiny.  See  Wilt, 
In  the  ensuing  year  (853)  Hincmar  held  a  national 
synod  at  Chicrsy — the  first  had  taken  place  in  849 — 
where  four  article!i  (Cnjnlula  Carisiaca),  embodying  a 
moderate  form  of  Augustinianisro,  were  adopted  against 


Gottachalk.  Although  Prudentius  put  bis  name  to 
these  "quatuor  capitula,"  he  soon  afterwards  endeavored 
to  refute  them  by  writing  a  Trattoria  Epiitola  ait.  4 
Cap.  Convent.  Carts.  It  is  possible  that  he  signed  his 
name  at  Chiersy  by  demand  of  king  Charles  the  Bsld. 
In  the  later  development  of  this  contest,  Prudenlios 
seems  to  have  given  up  his  position.  He  died  April  6, 
861,  and  is  revered  as  a  saint  in  Troyes.  The  BoUand- 
ists  do  not  recognise  his  title  to  sanctity.  Although 
Prudentius  held  himself  against  opposing  hereaes,  and 
particularly  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Pela^ns  and 
Semi-Pelagians,  he  was  suspected  by  some  authors  to 
have  concealed  the  truth  in  the  proeecntion  of  emr, 
and  Let  Annalet  de  St.  Berlin  accuse  him  of  having 
written  articles  against  the  faith.  From  a  letter  o! 
Servatus  Lupus  to  Prudentius,  we  learn  (Ajp.  63)  that 
these  two  men  were  sent  by  king  Charles  to  visit  and 
reform  the  monasteries  of  France. '  See  Gallia  Chriiti- 
ana,  iii ;  Breyer  (canon  at  Troyes),  fA/e  of  Pniett- 
tint  (1726) ;  Gfrorer,  Getch.  dtr  CaroUnger  (1848),  i, 
210  sq. ;  Wenck,  Dai  Friinlcitche  Rtich  nach  dem  Ver- 
trag  von  Verdun  (1861),  p.  382 ;  Milman,  Uitt.  of  Latin 
Chriitianilg,  iii,  241  sq. ;  Keander,  Ch.  Hist,  (see  Index) ; 
Manguin,  Vett.  Audonim  gut  in  Sec,  IX  de  Pradetl. 
tcriptermU  Opera  et  Fragm,  (Paris,  1650,  2  vols.  4to); 
Kurtz,  Ch.  Hift.  to  the  Reformation,  §  91,  4;  Hard- 
wick,  Ch.  llitt.  (Middle  Ages),  p.  163  sq.;  Hefele,  Co»- 
ciliengetch.  iv,  124  sq. ;  Jahrb.Jur  deulsch,  Theol.  1859, 
art.  bv  Wcizsiicker;  Amer.  PreA.  Ser,  Jan.  1861,  p. 
200.    '(J-H-W.) 

PrudenUos,  Anrelius  Clemens,  one  of  the 
earliest  hymnists  of  the  Latin  Church,  is  greatly  cele- 
brated in  ecclesiastical  history,  though  generally  over- 
rated. Bentley  calls  him  "  the  Horace  and  Virgil  of  tbe 
Christians,"  not  even  qualifying  them  as  Latin  Chris- 
tians. There  were  certainly  many  hymnists  previous 
to  Prudentius,  and  they  sang  in  the  tx>ngue  of  Homer, 
Plato,  and  the  New  Test,  the  very  thoughts,  and  fre- 
quently in  the  vetj'  words,  of  evangelists  and  apostles. 
"The  hosannas  of  Ephraim  tbe  Syrian  had  the  sound  as 
well  as  the  sense  of  those  of  the  children  of  Jerusalem; 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  and 
the  unknown  earliest  singers  of  the  Oriental  Cliurch 
linked  the  passing  hours  with  heaven  by  the  sublimiiy 
of  their  language  and  the  simplicity  of  their  faith.  As 
the  truths  of  Christianity  first  flowed  in  Greek  from 
inspired  lips,  so  tbe  songs  of  the  Church  came  fint 
in  Greek.  When,  Anally,  the  mighty  new  thought 
had  been  fitted  to  the  comparatively  stiff  and  narrow 
mould  of  Roman  speech,  it  was  not  the  tongue  of  Pru- 
dentius that  gathered  around  it  the  spiritusd  and  eccle- 
siastical associations  of  centuries.  The  ragged  grandeur 
of  expression,  the  calm  and  steady  glow  that  wins  for 
the  majesty  of  heaven,  came  rather  in  the  Latin  hymns 
of  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  Hilary  of  Poitiers.'  In 
the  words  of  an  eminent  critic,  "The  Gre  of  Revela- 
tion, in  its  strong  and  simple  energy,  by  which,  as  it 
were,  it  rends  the  rock,  and  bursts  the  icy  barriers  of 
the  human  heart,  predominates  in  those  oldest  pieces 
of  the  sacred  Latin  poesy  which  are  comprised  in  tbe 
Ambrosian  hymnology"  (Fortlage). 

Life. — Pradentius  was  bom  in  A.D.  848,  probably  at 
Saragossa,  in  Spain.  Nothing  is  known  ref^uding  him 
except  what  he  has  himself  told  in  a  poetical  autobiog- 
raphy prefixed  to  his  works.  From  this  we  learn  that 
he  received  a  liberal  education,  was  admitted  to  the 
Roman  bar,  practiced  as  a  pleader,  and  seems  to  have 
distinguished  himself  in  his  profession,  as  high  civil 
offices  were  twice  offered  to  him.  He  was  ereji  called 
upon  to  occupy  a  military  post  at  tbe  court  of  the  em- 
peror Theodosius  I.  He  was  already  fifty  years  of  age, 
when,  like  other  prominent  men  of  those  troublous 
times,  he  was  agitated  by  earnest  misgivings  as  to 
"what  all  the  honors  and  joys  of  this  world  might  do 
for  him  in  eternity.  In  them  he  could  not  find  God  to 
whom  he  belonged"  (Prof.  Cathem.  v,  28-34).  Hence 
the  resolution :  '°  Let  the  soul,  at  the  boundaries  of  life^ 
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renounce  her  folly  and  sin.  Let  her  praise  her  God  at 
least  by  her  aongs,  as  she  cannot  do  it  by  her  virtues. 
Lee  the  day  be  spent  in  sacred  hymns,  and  let  not  even 
night  interrupt  the  praises  of  God.  I  will  struggle 
against  heresy,  defend  the  catholic  faith,  annihilate  the 
sacrifices  of  the  pagans,  destroy  thy  idols,  O  Rome.  I 
will  praiae  in  my  songs  thy  martyrs,  glorify  the  apoe- 
iles"  (L  c.  ver.  35-42).  These  words  indicate  all  the 
iliflerenl'.  tendencies  in  his  literary  pro<luctions,  which 
redeci  them. 

Works.  — We  have  from  Prudentius's  pen  between 
3)<5  and  388  poems,  a  number  of  which  bear  Greek  ti- 
tles.    The  principal  are — 1.  CatAemerinon  Liber  (Book 
[i.  e.  of  hymns]  for  Daily  Use),  being  a  series  of  twelve 
hymns,  the  first  half  of  which  were  reckoned  by  the 
author  suitable  for  devotional  purposes  at  different  parts 
of  the  day,  and  which  the  Latin  Church  has  presert-ed 
in  some  of  its  collections.     2.  Apolheosu,  'AxodiuHnc 
(a  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  against  here- 
tics, with  which  are  intermingled  various  discussions  on 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  on  original  sin,  and  on  the  rea- 
orreciion).     3.  HoDiartigemia,  'Afiapnyiviui  (On  the 
Origin  of  Evil,  a  polemic,  in  verse,  against  the  Mar- 
cionites  and  Manichaeans).    4.  Ptychomachia,  ^vxofia- 
Xui  (The  Combat  of  the  Mind  against  the  Passions,  or 
the  Triumph  of  the  Christian  Graces  in  the  Soul  of  a 
Believer).     5.  Contra  Symmachuia,  Liber  1  (a  polemic 
against  the  heathen  gods).     6.  Contra  Symmachum, 
Liber  2  (a  polemic  against  a  petition  of  the  Roman 
senator  Symmachus  for  the  restoration  of  the  altar 
and  statue  of  Victory  cast  down  by  Gratiau),     Pru- 
dentius  supports  in  these  two  poems  the  arguments  set 
forth  by  Ambrose  against  the  proposition   of  Sym- 
machus.    The  first  book  shows  the  shameful  origin  of 
the  old  idolatr}',  exposes  the  absurdity  and  abomina- 
tions of  the  heathen  mythology,  the  corruption  result- 
ing from  the  want  of  a  moral  check,  and  how  happily 
Kome  was  inspired  when  it  turned  to  Christianity.    In 
thr  second  book  he  examines  the  reasons  alleged  by  his 
aiVersary,  eloquently  descants  upon  the  cruel  prac- 
tio  of  gladiators'  combats  for  the  amusement  of  the 
pe%Ie,  and,  in  onler  to  show  their  brutalizing  influence, 
^^^e  .nstances  a  vestal  attending  in  the  amphitheatre, 
aiy  witnessing  the  struggles  and  agonies  of  the  fallen 
glailiators  in  the  arena,  exclaiming  with  joy  that  such 
sights  were  her  delight,  and  giving  without  compunc- 
tion the  signal  to  despatch  the  fallen.    Amobius  (bk, 
iv,  towards  the  end)  casts  a  similar  reproach  upon  the 
vestals.    As,  in  both  books,  the  subject  was  of  a  nature 
to  allow  full  scope  to  the  genius  of  the  poet,  being  emi- 
nently favorable  to  enthusiastic  apology,  this  is  the 
best  of  all  his  apologetical  poems.     7.  The  KnchirvUon 
utriasque  Tetlamenti  «,  Diptychon  (forty -eight  poems 
of  four  verses  each)  is  a  historico- didactic  work,  of  a 
uniform  tenor,  relating  to  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able events  of  the  New  and  Old  Test.,  as  Adam  and 
Eve,  Abel  and  Cain,  Joseph  recognised  by  his  brothers, 
the  annunciation,  the  shepherds  taught  by  the  angels, 
etc    Gennadins  counts  this  work  with  the  other  poems 
*  of  Prudentius  (Oe  Script.  Enlet.  13);  but  its  authentic- 
ity has  been  questioned,  chiefly  because  it  is  less  abun- 
dant in  ideas  than  the  others.    The  following  are  deci- 
dedly authentic,  and,  besides,  excellent  compositions :  8. 
Fourteen  poems,  Ilcpi  Sre^rivutv,  Peri  Slephanon  Liber, 
in  honor  of  the  martyrs  for  the  faith — Laurentius,  Eula- 
lia, Vincent,  Hippolytus,  Peter  and  Paul,  Agnes,  etc ;  full 
of  warm  feeling  and  splendid  narratives.    To  the  Chris- 
tian lyrical  poetry  belong,  9,  the  twelve  songs  Via^fu- 
fHvUv,  mostly  destined  for  the  daily  prayer-hours,  which 
were  exactly  observed  in  olden  times.    The  first  relates 
to  the  dawning  of  the  day  ("  ad  galli  cantnm") ;  Christ, 
the  rising  light  of  the  world,  chases  the  dark  powers  of 
night.     Let  him  banish  them  also  from  our  heart  and 
pour  new  light  into  our  souls!     The  second  is  likewise 
a  rooming-song.    The  third  and  fourth  are  table-pray- 
ers.   The  fifth  is  to  be  recitetl  at  the  lighting  of  the 
candles;  the  sixth  upon  retiring  for  the  night;  the 


seventh  and  eighth  while  and  after  fasting;  the  ninth, 
an  encomium  on  the  Saviour,  at  all  hours.  To  these 
are  added  Songtfor  Exequiet  (on  the  Resurrection),  on 
the  feasts  of  Christmas  ("  octavo  Calendas  Januarias") 
and  Epiphany.  All  these  songs  breathe  an  earnest, 
Christian  spMt;  they  show  the  rich  symbolism  of  the 
Christian  life  of  old,  and  are  therefore  of  great  archno- 
logical  importance.  Several  passages  of  them  and  of 
the  hymns  nc|i>i  ^nipaviav  have  been  put  into  the 
Breviary  among  the  Church  hymns,  Prudentius  culti- 
vated, as  we  have  seen,  the  two  fundamental  kinds  of 
Christian  poetry,  the  didactico- panegyrical  and  the 
lyric,  which  were  the  necessary  consequences  of  the 
historioo-dogmatic  and  mystical  character  of  Christian- 
ity, and  borrowed  their  forms  from  the  ancient  Roman 
poetry,  which  is  also  chiefly  didactico  -  panenetic  or 
panegyric.  The  poetical  form  was  employed  at  a  very 
early  period  for  the  popular  interpretation  and  defence 
of  the  Christian  dogmas  against  pagans  and  heretics. 
Prudentius  achieved  in  a  short  lime  a  great  reputation 
in  the  Church.  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (A/>.  ii,  9)  com- 
pares him  with  Horace,  who  was  bis  chief  model  in  a 
formal  point  of  view;  yet  Prudentius  moves  in  the 
classical  forms  with  incomparably  greater  ease  than 
his  predecessors,  Juvencus  and  Victorinus  :  he  borrows 
more  than  the  latter  writers  from  the  ecclesiastical  La- 
tinity,  to  keep  the  expression  of  his  thoughts  free  from 
all  pagan  coloring.  His  phrases,  it  is  true,  show  the 
decay  of  letters  and  of  good  Latin,  yet  many  parts  of 
his  poems  display  taste  as  well  as  delicacy ;  for  instance, 
his  stanzas,  Sulcete,  fioret  marlyrnm,  to  be  found  in 
the  Roman  Breviary  for  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Inno- 
cents. We  are,  however,  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
any  scholars  of  our  critical  age  can  bestow  unqualified 
praise  on  Prudentius,  and  place  himjErrt  in  the  list  of 
Christian  versifiers.  Nor  are  we  ready  to  shut  our  eyes 
wilfully  to  all  the  beauties  of  Prudentius's  verse,  and 
declare  his  hymns  simply  "  didactic  essays,  loaded  with 
moral  precepts  and  doctrinal  subtleties."  His  lyric  style 
is  good,  and  his  hymns  are  good  specimens  of  the  best 
Christian  song  of  the  Latin  Church  in  that  early  age. 
"The  stanzas,"  says  Milman  (Jiisl.  of  Latin  Christitm- 
ity,  viii,  309),  "  which  the  Lstin  Church  has  handed 
down  in  her  services  from  Prudentius  arc  but  the  flow- 
ers gathered  from  a  wilderness  of  weeds."  Prudentius, 
even  in  Germany,  was  the  great  popular  author  of  the 
Middle  Ages;  no  work  but  the  Bible  appears  with  so 
many  glosses  (interpretations  or  notes)  in  High  Ger- 
man, which  show  that  it  was  a  book  of  popuhir  instruc- 
tion (comp.  Kaumer,  Eiitmrkung  rle»  Chritlenthumi  atif 
die  AUhochdeultche  Sprache,  p.  22"2).  Had  Ambrose 
lived  earlier,  Prudentius  would  not  have  been  remem- 
bered at  all;  bnt  as  his  contemporary  he  deserves  a 
pUce  beside  that  great  Church  father,  whom  he  never 
excelled,  but  sometimes  equalled  as  a  hymnologist.  The 
earliest  edition  of  Prudentius's  works  is  that  of  Deven- 
ter  (1472).  By  far  the  best  is  that  of  Faustinus  Arreva- 
lus  (Rome,  1788-89,  2  vols.  4to),  but  excellent  editions 
are  also  those  by  Waitz  (Hanover,  1613,  8vo);  Charoil- 
lard  (in  usum  Delphini, Paris,  1687, 4to);  and  Gallsndins, 
Bibl.  Pair.  vol.  viii.  The  newest  and  handiest  is  that 
by  Obbarius  (Tubing.  1844),  whose  Prolegomena  em- 
brace a  large  amount  of  information  condensed  into  a 
small  compass.  See  Gennadius,  De  Virit  lUutlr.  13; 
Ludwig,  Ditteii.  de  Vita  A .  Prtidentii  (Vitcb.  1642, 4to) ; 
lie  Clerque,  Vie  de  Prudence  (Amst,  1689);  Middel- 
dorpf.  Comment,  de.  Prud.  et  TheoL  Prud.  (Vratisl.  1823- 
27) ;  Schafi',  Ch.  Hiet.  vol.  iii ;  Chriftian  Life  in  Song, 
p.  74  sq.,  98, 110  sq.;  Saunders,  Evenings  with  the  Sa- 
cred Poets,  p.  34  sq. ;  Maittaire,  Poeta  Latini,  p.  1 587  sq. ; 
Daniel,  Thesaurus  Hymnol.  ii,  102  sq. ;  Smith,  Diet,  of 
Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Fninlng-hook  (rr^^T^,  mazmer&h;  Sept.  Ipi- 
travov ;  Isa.  ii,  4;  xviii,  5;  Joel  iv,  10;  Mic.  iv,  3),  a 
knife  for  pruning  the  vine.  The  manner  of  trimming 
the  vine  (yi),  zamdr),  signifying  clipping,  and  also 
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the  singulir  instrument  of  the  vine-diesser,  were  well 
known  even  in  the  time  of  Moses  (Lev.  xxr,  8, 4),  and 
no  doubt  both  were  similar  to  those  eroploye<l  by  the 
Egyptians.    SceKsiKE;  Vise;  Vineyard. 

Frtissia  (Ger.  PrniMm)  is  a  kingdom  of  the  new 
German  Empire,  virtually  embracing  within  its  own 
history  the  story  of  the  whole  empire,  in  which  it  is 
the  guiding  and  ruling  power.  Before  its  recent  ag- 
grandizement, it  consisted  of  two  large  tracts  of  land 
extending  from  Russia  on  the  east  to  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium on  the  west,  south  of  the  Baltic  and  north  of  Sax- 
ony, Thuringia,  Bavaria,  etc,  but  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  the  duchies  of  Meck- 
lenburg and  Oldenburg,  the  electorate  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
duchy  of  Nassau,  and  some  minor  states.  In  1866, 
Prussia  received  large  accessions  of  territory,  having  an- 
nexed the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  the  duchies  of  Uesse- 
Cassel,  Xassau,  and  Sleswig  and  Holstein,  the  free  city 
of  Frankfort,  and  some  districts  of  Bavaria  and  Hesse- 
Darmstadt.  The  area  of  Prussia  was  thus  increased 
from  108,212  Eng.  sq.  miles  to  137,066,  and  the  popula- 
tion from  19,804,843  to  24,106,847,  of  whom  23,746,790 
formed  the  civil  population,  and  810,055  the  military, 
the  average  density  of  the  population  being  176  per 
Eng.  sq.  mile.  The  variation  in  density  is  considera- 
ble, the  greatest  being  in  the  manufacturing  district 
of  Dnsseldorf,  in  the  Rhine  province,  where  it  is  four 
times  the  average,  and  smallest  in  the  district  of  Kiis- 
lin,  Pomerania,  where  it  amounts  to  three  fifths  of  the 
average.  Prussia  is  now  divided  into  eleven  provinces 
and  three  annexes,  with  a  population,  according  to  the 
Cotha  A  Imanac  fur  1876,  as  follows : 

Enfc.  w).  m.  Pop.  D«e.  1811. 

l.Pmssia 84,8S0  8,l8T,Me 

5.  Pown 1!,S30  1,088,841) 

«.  Pomeraulti  14.130  1,431.633 

4.  Sllesln 1B,6«6  3,707,167 

6.  Brandenburg IS.fiOO  s,S83,«9 

«.  Saxony B,7W  8,103,174 

1.  Westphaltii T,7T1  1,776,178 

8.  Rhine  province 10,SS9  8,679,347 

9.  Hesse-Kassau 6,»48  1,400,870 

in.  Hnnover 14,SM  1,063,618 

11.  Sleswig-Huletclu 6,969  096,873 

Duchy  of  Laueiiburg 46S  49,644 

PriuclpalltyofHoheuzollern.       463  66,668 

TerrUoryof  Jade 6  6,941 

About  88  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  Germans. 
Of  the  Slavonic  tribes,  the  most  numerous  are  Poles, 
numbering  two  and  a  quarter  millions.  In  Branden- 
burg and  Silesia  there  are  about  85,000  Wends,  and  in 
East  Prussia  upwards  of  147,000  Lithuanians;  while 
Western  Prussia  has  rather  more  than  10,000  Walloons 
using  the  French  language,  intermixed  in  its  generally 
German  population,  and  Silesia  has  nearly  69,000  Bohe- 
mians or  Moravians — making  in  all  two  and  a  half  mill- 
ions who  do  not  use  the  German  language,  or  who 
employ  it  only  as  secondary  to  their  native  tongues. 
Three  distinct  classes  are  recognised  in  Prussia — name- 
ly, nobles,  burghers,  and  peasants.  To  the  first  belong 
about  177,000  persons,  including  the  high  officials  of  the 
state,  although  that  number  does  not  comprise  the  va- 
rious me<liatized  houses,  of  which  sixteen  are  Prussian, 
and  others  belonging  to  different  states,  but  connected 
with  Prussia  by  still  existing  or  former  territorial  pos- 
sessions. The  burgher  class  includes,  in  its  higher 
branches,  all  public-office  holders,  professional  men,  ar- 
tists, and  merchants;  while  the  peasantry — to  which 
belong  all  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits — 
are  divided  into  classes,  depending  on  the  number  of 
horses  employed  on  the  land,  etc 

I.  Ilutory  and  Religion. — The  lands  bounded  by  the 
Baltic  and  now  constituting  East  I'russia,  and  the  ad- 
joining territory  on  that  side  of  the  Oder,  form  the  orig- 
inal home  of  the  Prussians  within  the  vast  territory 
they  now  occupy.  These  lands  were  early  occupied  by 
Slavonic  tribes,  nearly  allied  to  the  Lithuanians  (q.  v.) 
and  the  I.etts.  It  is  conjectured  that  they  were  visit- 
ed by  Phoenician  navigators  in  the  4th  century  B.C. ; 
but  beyond  the  fact  of  their  having  come  into  tempora- 


ry conflict  with  the  Goths  and  other  Teutonic  hordes 
prior  to  the  great  exodus  of  the  latter  from  their  north- 
ern homes,  little  is  known  of  the  people  UU  the  10th 
century,  when  they  first  appear  in  history  under  the 
name  of  Borusti,  or  Prussians.  They  were  then  a  small 
but  vigorous  people,  and  had  made  themselves  a  terror 
to  their  neighbors  by  bold  inroads,  when  the  race  of  the 
heroes  and  sea-kings  arrived  from  Korwar  and  Swe- 
den. Scandinavian  Goths  settled  in  the  omntrr,  and 
the  aoutbem  shores  of  the  Baltic  sounded  with  the 
praise  of  the  exploits  of  Starkodder  and  Kagnar  Lod- 
brog. 

1.  Xfi/thological  Period.— In  the  oldest  historic  times, 
doubtless,  the  primitive  inhabitants — Prussians,  Litbn- 
anians,  XJlmarugians,  Curlanders,  Livonians,  etc wor- 
shipped the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  the  powers  of 
nature  generally.    The  ScandinaWans,  who  were  further 
advanced  in  the  arts  of  war  and  of  peace,  better  armed, 
and  skilled  in  agriculture,  then  brought  in  new  gods, 
among  them  the  three  supreme  rulers,  Perhmot,  Po- 
irimpos,  PiioUot,  and  most  probably  all  their  other  dei- 
ties.    Much  has  been  written  and  argued  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  three  mentioned  names,  or  the  gods 
to  whom  they  are  said  to  have  belonged,  really  existed, 
or  whether  they  were  mere  inventions  of  some  imagina- 
tive  chroniclers.    There  are  even  writers  who  have  dis- 
covered in  them  the  three  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
We  shall  not  dwell  on  these  speculations,  but  briefly 
state  what  we  positively  know  of  the  ancient  mytb<d<^ 
of  a  people  which  occupies  such  a  high  rank  among  the 
nations  of  Europe.     Besides  the  three  mentioned,  there 
was  another  important  deity,  called  Curcho,  the  giver 
of  food.     His  image  stood  at  the  foot  of  many  a  hdy 
oak.    There  was  one  at  the  place  where  the  city  of 
Heiligenbeil  was  afterwards  built.    The  apostle  of  the 
Prussians  cat  the  venerable  tree  with  a  hatchet,  and 
this  circumstance  gave  the  town  its  present  name. 
There  were  spread  over  the  whole  country  sacriti'nal 
stones,  or  altars,  on  which  milk,  mead,  honey,  beer, fltxi, 
meat,  fish,  etc,  were  offered  to  the  god.    Every  yearj  fait 
image  was  made  anew,  out  of  wood,  on  the  consecrjated 
spots;  it  was  clothed  in  goat-skins  and  crowned  (with 
herbs  and  ears.    Then  it  was  carried  about  amid|  th<- 
shouts  of  the  populace ;  dances  and  sacrifices  cnsatd 
The  inferior  gods,  in  large  nnmber,  have  been  dividnL 
not,  perhaps,  very  properlj',  into  gods  of  the  heaven&of 
earth,  of  the  water,  of  men,  of  the  cattle,  of  the  luvcr 
world,  into  gods  of  labor,  gods  of  trade,  into  good  and 
bad  gods.   This  was,  no  doubt,  a  kind  of  worship  of  nat- 
ure, similar  to  that  which  we  find  among  all  half-civil- 
ized nations.    The  holiest  place  in  the  land  was  Ro- 
mowe.    Only  a  priest  was  allowed  to  approach  it.   There 
were  but  few  exceptions.    Thus,  by  special  favor,  a 
powerful  nder  was  permitted  to  come  near  the  conse- 
crated spot,  and  to  speak  to  the  Griwe,  or  high-priest. 
But  not  even  those  great  personages  were  suffered  to 
come  near  the  sanctnaty,  the  ever-verdant  oak,  and  the 
gods  that  stood  below  it ;  for  it  was-  surrounded  with  a 
fence  formed  by  long  pieces  of  white  linen,  something  % 
like  a  most  primitive  tabernacle.    To  a  great  distance      y 
the  land  around  the  sanctuary,  and  the  wood  which  en- 
circled it,  was  consecrated.     No  one  could  enter  this 
forest,  which  occupied  many  square  miles ;  and  if,  un- 
wittingly, some  wretch  put  bis  foot  into  it,  his  life  was      ' 
forfeited  to  the  offended  deities.     No  tree  was  felled 
there,  no  wild  animal  chased.    Besides  this  celebrated 
Romowe,  there  were  other  places  of  the  same  kind 
spread  all  over  the  countn-,  and  whose  names,  com- 
mencing with  Romas,  and  partly  preserved  to  our  dars, 
are  expressive  of  calm  and  holiness.     We  find  quite  a 
number  of  such  names  in  Lithuania.    In  Prussia  the 
trees  were  held  holy,  as  among  the  ancient  Germany 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  Rugians,  Holsteinians,  and  kio- 
dre<l  peoples.    There  existed  also  single  oaks  and  lin- 
den-trees which  were  held  in  particular  veneration  as 
being  the  seats  of  some  divinity ;  they  were  approach- 
ed with  pious  horror  and  deep  reverence.    The  oak  of 
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Heiligenbeil,  with  a  drcumfeience  of  forty  feet  and  a 
diameter  of  nineteen,  was  the  most  celebrated.  Some 
mountaina  enjoyed  the  same  honors.  The  best-known 
of  them  was  near  Brandenburg,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  Frische  Haff.  Near  the  holy  woods  and  trees  there 
were,  as  a  rule,  holy  fields,  which  never  were  touched  by 
the  plough.  We  also  find  holy  springs,  from  which  no 
one  coold  take  water  unless  he  previously  offered  a  sac- 
rifice :  their  water  was  believed  to  be  a  sure  medicine 
against  certain  diseases.  There  were  also  holy  lakes, 
either  in  a  separate  place  or  connected  with  the  sanct- 
uaries and  forests :  no  one  was  allowed  to  fish  in  their 
waters. 

The  gods  adored  in  those  consecrated  places  were, 
besides  those  already  named :  Okopini,  the  god  of  the 
air  and  of  tempests;  Svaixtix,  the  god  of  the  stars — 
a  most  important  god  in  the  North,  with  its  long  win- 
ter nights ;  Bankputtis,  the  god  of  the  sea ;  A  ntrimpoi, 
the  angry  god,  who  excites  the  waves;  tt'urtteite  and 
SzKai^txaUe,  the  protectors  of  cattle  and  poultry,  wor- 
shipped extensively  in  the  whole  country;  Gardebis 
and  Janliubobis,  the  protectors  of  oxen  and  sheep ;  Pei- 
ioitot,  the  god  of  trade,  who  made  the  sea  propitious  to 
the  mariner,  and  was  specially  honored  on  the  sea-coast ; 
Putkaitu,  the  god  of  woods  and  trees,  who  lived  under 
the  foliage,  and  whose  dwelling-places  were  held  partic- 
ularly holy.     This  god  had,  throughout  the  country,  a 
number  of  sanctuaries,  where  he  was  attended  by  a  mul- 
titude of  strange,  dwarf-like  beings,  whicli  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  people  had  fitted  out  and  ornamented  in 
the  most  fantastical  manner.    Pergubriut  gave  fertili- 
ty to  the  fields ;  Zemberit  strewed  the  earth  with  seeds, 
and  covered  it  with  flowers  and  herbs ;  Pelmilte  filled 
with  riches  the  houses  and  the  bams;  Auneeikis  was 
the  god  of  health,  resorted  to  by  the  sick  and  invalid. 
To  these  must  be  added  quite  a  number  of  female  de- 
ities.    Jauimia  watched  over  the  germination  and 
growth  of  com;  Metttttle  covered  the  meadows  and 
gardens  with  herbs  and  grass ;  Strutit  was  the  goddess 
of  the  flowers;  Gobjanja  was  the  goddess  of  riches  and 
opulence ;  Gaze  led  the  wanderers  through  deserts  and 
^oomy  forests;  Swaigtdumka,  the  bride  of  the  star- 
god,  directed  the  heavenly  bodies  on  their  path ;  Laima 
was  the  obstetric  goddess,  and  fixed  the  destinies  of  the 
new -bom.      The  bad  goddesses  were,  the  sanguinary 
GitliiK,  who  brought  painful  death ;  Magila,  the  wrath- 
ful deity,  who  visited  cmel  misfortunes  upon  those  she 
disliked;  £r»tnie,who  intervened  in  human  affairs — now 
sportively, now  malignantly,  leading  the  wanderer  astray 
by  will-o'-the-wisps,  seizing  upon  helpless  children,  etc. 
Besides  these  gods  and  goddesses,  there  were  tutelary 
spirits — spirits  of  the  woods,  of  the  waters,  of  the  earth, 
most  of  them  servants  of  the  god  Puskaitis — men  of  the 
woods,  dwarfs,  elfs,  called  bariluct,  or  perslikt.     Similar 
to  these  were  the  nightly  spectres,  who  at  twilight  left 
their  dark  recesses  to  seek  food.    They  were  appeased 
by  putting  sacrificial  meat  in  lonesome  spots ;  thus  they 
became  guardians  of  house  and  bam,  and  the  childish 
fancy  shaped  and  ornamented  them  in  the  quaintest 
manner.     The  animal  kingdom,  also,  held  many  objects 
for  worship.    The  snake  was  the  object  of  particular 
veneration,  being  the  favorite  of  Potrimpos.  Snakes  were 
believed  to  be  a  blessing  for  the  house  and  household, 
to  be  immortal,  and  to  gain  renewed  youth  with  each 
change  of  skin.    They  were  dutifully  fed  in  the  holes 
of  old  oak-trees,  and  gladly  admitted  into  buildings  and 
chambers.     Barren  women  fed  them  with  milk,  implor- 
i"g  at  the  same  time  the  blessings  of  Laima.    Care- 
lessness towards  them  was  attended  with  misfortunes 
of  all  kinds.     This  regard  for  the  snake  continued  in 
Prussia  and  in  the  neighboring  countries  till  long  after 
the  introduction  of  Christianity.    The  horse,  especially 
the  white  horse,  was  in  great  honor  among  all  Northern 
Copies,  as  well  as  among  the  Germans,  as  s  spirit  of 
prophecy  was  said  to  dwell  in  him.    All  white  horses 
*ere  consecrated  to  the  gods,  and  no  one  would  have 
dated  to  mount  a  steed  of  that  color.    To  beat  or  dam- 


age it  was  a  capital  crime.  Among  the  birds,  the  owl 
enjoyed  special  regard,  because  it  was  believed  that  she 
predicted  to  her  friends  the  coming  mishaps. 

The  gods  being  so  numerous,  it  was  but  natural  that 
the  priests  should  form  a  very  large  body.  At  their 
head  stood  the  Griwe,  almost  a  god  himself,  so  great 
was  the  veneration  iu  which  he  was  held  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  North.  The  v>ai(Uote$,  gritcaitet,  lig- 
gontt,  tcurskaili,  puttones,  laitomt,  burtonet,  and  taa- 
konet  were  the  membera  of  a  powerful  hierarchy,  and 
exercised  an  unlimited  influence  upon  those  supersti- 
tious tribes.  There  was  no  lack  of  female  priests  either ; 
and  it  would  seem  that  female  deities  were  attended  ex- 
clusively by  female  priests,  as  male  gods  were  worship- 
ped only  by  male  priests.  Yet  it  is  not  likely  that  sac- 
erdotal women  were  admitted  into  the  Romowe,  as  the 
Griwe,  as  well  as  all  other  priests,  had  to  remain  in  sin- 
gle blessedness.  A  transgression  of  this  law  was  visit- 
ed with  capital  punishment,  the  culprit  being  dragged 
away  from  the  holy  ground  and  burned  alive.  There 
is  some  contradiction  between  this  stem  enforcement 
of  the  law  of  virginity  and  the  way  in  which  the  body 
of  female  teaidtota  was  recruited.  If  a  woman  had 
been  sterile  in  marriage,  and  became,  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  the  mother  of  a  son  or  of  a  daughter  by 
an  immarried  man,  she  was  considered  as  holy,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  number  of  the  female  priests.  As  far 
as  the  institutions  of  the  ancient  Prussians  are  known, 
they  e.xacted  from  their  priests  a  pure,  pious,  and  holy 
life.  Those  only  could  be  admitted  among  the  supe- 
rior priests,  the  grmaitet,  who,  during  many  years,  had 
shone  by  an  exemplary  life;  and  even  the  relations 
whom  the  Griwe  wished  to  be  received  into  the  sacer- 
dotal body  had  to  prove  that  their  conduct  had  been 
unblemished,  or  they  were  rejected.  The  priests  were 
supported  entirely  by  the  people,  for  we  do  not  find  any 
mention  of  their  being  addicted  to  agrfcullure  or  any 
art  or  trade.  The  sacrifices  and  offerings  were  their 
principal  income.  They  received  beer,  milk,  fruits, 
animals,  tissues  for  sacerdotal  garments,  etc.  Libations 
were  offered  to  the  gods,  and  the  liquid  offering  was 
drank  by  the  priest.  Sometimes  this  sacrifice  was  at- 
tended with  quoint  ceremonies.  At  the  great  spring- 
festival,  the  priest  filled  a  cup  with  beer,  took  it  be- 
tween bis  teeth  without  touching  it  with  his  hands, 
drained  it,  and  then  threw  it  over  his  bead.  Those 
behind  him  caught  it,  filled  it  with  beer,  and  brought 
it  back  to  him  a  second  and  a  third  time.  The  act  ot 
emptying  three  times  the  cup  was  intended  in  honor 
of  the  three  great  gods;  the  throwing  of  the  cup  was 
the  sacrifice  brought  to  them,  which  human  hands 
durst  not  touch.  After  this  ceremony  the  cup  cir- 
culated from  mouth  to  mouth.  Each  worshipper  took 
it  between  his  teeth,  emptied  it,  and  with  his  teeth  the 
neighbor  took  it  from  him.  Finally,  the  benediction 
was  given  to  the  people ;  a  banquet  ensued,  in  which 
intoxicating  beverages  were  so  plentifully  tasted  that 
the  solemnity  generally  ended  in  bloody  work,  as  is  the 
case,  even  in  our  days,  with  Poles,  Lithuanians,  and  oth- 
er nations Vollmer,  Worlerb.  d.  Mylhol.  s.  v. 

2.  Itiirodudion  of  ChrUtianity.  —  \Ve  here  substan- 
tially give  the  accoimt  found  in  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kir- 
chm-Lexikon,  s.  v. 

"Scversl  attempts  to  Inlrodnce  the  Chrlstinn  religion 
Into  PnnKla  had  been  frnilless.  St.  Adalbert,  bishop  of 
Prague,  died  April  83, 9S7,  a  martyr  to  his  fatlh,  while  en- 
denvorlns  to  convert  the  people  to  Christianity.  Bruno, 
of  the  family  of  the  Barons  von  Qnerfurt,  who,  after  re- 
uonnclng  bis  canonry  and  enterlnsr  ttie  Benedictine  con- 
gregation of  Camalcfoll,  had  repaired  to  Prussia  in  1008, 
to  preach  there  the  Gospel  and  convert  thoce  pagan  triljes, 
also  suffered  martyrdom  fFeb.  11,  loOS).  The  endeavors 
of  the  Polish  prtuces  to  Christianize  the  Prnssians  by 
force  were  still  more  misnccessfal.  As  the  acceptance  of 
the  Christian  religion  had  been  made  a  condition  of  peace 
by  BoleBlni",  dnke  of  Poland,  abont  1018,  they  considered 
the  Christian  communion  as  an  obnoxions  consequence 
of  unhnppy  warfare,  as  a  yoke  imposed  by  the  foe,  and 
they  shook  it  off  every  time  when  they  felt  strong  enonph 
to  do  so.  Thus  the  disinclination  to  the  new  worship 
increased  continually,  until  it  reached  the  very  pitch  of 
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bntred  and  dl^gnst.  Meanwhile  Otti),  bl»hop  of  Bamberg 
(US'!),  prenched  with  enccees  In  Pomerantt,  and  Christiau- 
Ity  by  degrees  reached  the  banks  of  Ihe  Vistula.  The 
llrst  Christian  mier  lu  Pomerania,  8ul>Ii>la8  I,  fiinnded  in 
1170,  near  Dautzic,  the  monastery  of  Oliva,  which  twcame 
a  seminary  whence  ilie  seed  of  the  Christian  fullb  was  iu 
lime  to  spread  over  Prusi'la's  soil. 

"  Prevfona  to  the  establiehment  of  Oliva's  monastery 
the  Pmsslans,  however,  had  succeeded  (in  IIGI)  iu  mak- 
ing a  stand  against  Boleslas  IV  of  Poland,  and  for  a  time 
mniiitaiiied  a  rude  and  savage  Icind  of  independence, 
which  the  disturbed  condition  of  Poland  prevented  its 
miers  from  brealtlng  down.    The  fear  of  losing  their 
freedom  if  they  adopted  Christianity  made  the  Frnssians 
obstinately  resist  every  effort  for  tlieir  couverviuu ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  when  the 
knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order  entered  upon  their  famous 
crusade  against  them,  that  the  Christian  faith  was  for- 
mally established  among  them.    The  aggressive  inroads 
of  Ihe  pa£,-an  Prussians  on  the  territories  of  their  Chris- 
tian nelgnlwrs,  and  their  advance  into  Pomerania,  were 
the  exciting  causea  of  thia  lmp<}rtaut  movement.    Chris- 
tianity was  by  the  reverses  or  the  Polish  princes  thrown 
so  vastly  upon  the  defensive  that  the  Pomeranian  duke 
Grlmislas,  of  Stargard  and  Schnrlz,  called  lu  1198  some 
knights  of  St  John  into  his  dominions,  and  delivered 
into  their  hands  his  castle  of  Stargard  and  some  adjoin- 
ing teriitorles  for  operatious  asainst  the  Pnissians.    The  ! 
intimate  commercial  relations  between  Brunen  and  Livo- 
nia facilitated  the  work  of  Ihe  missionaries,  and  gave 
easy  access  to  the  latter  country.    After  the  Christian  I 
religion  had  been  iutrodnced  iuto  Pomerania  and  Li-  I 
vonia,  and  an  order  of  Chrisiinn  knighthood  bad  been  , 
founded  for  its  aid  and  maintenance,  the  prospects  in 
Prussia  also  seemed  to  brighten.    Although  the  exer-  i 
tions  of  Qottfrled,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Cistercians  ! 
of  Lnkinn  (t^T),  iu  Poland,  and  of  his  fellow -muuk> 
Philip,  who  suffered  martyrdom,  were  not  attended  with  I 
any  enduring  success,  yet  were  two  of  the  native  princes 
converted.    A  few  years  afterwards  aj)peared  the  man  to  . 
whom  was  reserved  the  glorious  achievement  of  imro- 
ducing  Chrlstiatiity  into  Prussia.    It  was  the  Cistercian 
monk  Christian,  of  tlio  monastery  of  Oliva,  a  man  distln-  { 
gnished  by  every  virtue,  and  speaking  fluently  the  Oer-  , 
man,  Latin,  Polish,  and  Prussian  languages.    In  1210  he  i 
obtained  permission  from  pope  Innocent  III  to  go  to  | 
Prussia  with  some  chosen  ccmipanlons,  and  his  efforts 
were  crowned  with  such  brilliant  success  that  In  the  fall 
of  1814,  or  at  the  beginning  of  1215,  he  was  npiKfiuted 
bishop  of  Prussia,  the  new  converts  having  hitherto  been 
committed  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  archoishop  of  Giie- 
sen.    The  unrober  of  the  converted  Prussians  was  consid- 
erable, and  two  of  their  princes,  Warpodo,  the  ruler  of  the 
land  of  LausnnlA,  and  Snavobuno,  who  reigned  in  the  land 
of  Lciban,  had  made  provisions  for  the  roafuteuauce  of  tbe 
bishop. 

"This  partial  triumph  of  Christianity  excited  the  anger 
of  the  heathenish  Prussians,  who  were,  besides,  maddened 
by  the  expeditions  of  Conrad,  ditke  of  Masovia.  Help 
from  abroad  was  sorely  needed.  Crusades,  however, 
could  not  afford  any  lasting  protection.  The  Onler  of 
the  KnighUs  of  Christ,  called  also  Broilier-knights  of  Do- 
brin,  founded  in  Livonia  In  122S  by  bishop  christian,  on 
the  pattern  of  Ihe  Knights  of  the  Sword,  was  no  match 
for  the  savage  fury  of  the  PruBsians:  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  war  all  the  knights,  save  live,  were  killed  in 
battle  near  the  spot  where  Strnsburg  was  afterwards 
built.  By  bishop  Christian's  advice,  the  Teutonic  Order 
was  applied  to  for  assistance  (1226).  The  grand-master, 
Hermann  von  Salza,  asked  consent  of  Freoerick  II,  wlio 
not  only  granted  the  request,  but  also  promised  hie  help, 
and  confirmed  the  donations  of  land  formally  made  to 
the  order  by  dnke  Conrad  of  Masovia.  After  four  years 
of  negotiations,  duke  Conrad  made  a  solemn  grant  to  the 
oriler  of  the  whole  land  of  (Jiilm,  between  the  Vistula, 
Drewenz,  and  Ossa,  with  all  the  conquests  they  should 
add  to  it;  while  at  Ihe  same  time  bishop  Christian,  and 
Gunlher,  bishop  of  Piock,  renounced  in  their  favor  all 
their  po.-sessions,  revenues,  and  ])atronnl  rights  In  those 
countries,  reserving  only  tlieir  episcopal  jurisdiction  and 
their  pontificalia.  -\t  the  same  time  the  i)ones,  Gregory 
IX,  ill  12S4,  and  Innocent  IV,  in  1244,  declared  the  present 
and  future  conquests  of  Ihe  order  feuds  of  the  papal  see 
(*in  juH  et  proprietattm  li.  Petri  mtan'pimua  et  earn  ntb 
upeciati  Sedu  ApoatoHece protectioiie  et  de/enaioiie  j)erpeluo 
tempore  |>ermaiiere  sanclrona.  .  .  ,  Te  Conrade  magister 
ejus  domus  annnio  nostro  de  terra  intrsHmiis,  itn  quod 
ipsa  .  .  .  nnlliUB  nnqnamsnbjiclntar  dominlopotestatis: 
qute  vero  in  fulurnm  .  .  .  de  terra  pagauornm  in  eadem 
provincia  vos  contlgerit  adipisci,  flrnia  et  ilUhata  vobis 
veal  risque  snccessorlbnssMbjiire  et  pntprietate  S«li9  Apo»- 
tolica  eo  modo  statuimns  perinaneuda').  An  annual  trib- 
ute was  promised  to  the  Roman  court.  At  the  same  time 
Ihe  j)ope  stipulated  that  in  the  newly  acquired  territories 
churches  should  \k  built,  bishops  and  prelates  appointed 
at  his  will,  that  a  portion  of  the  land  shinild  be  granted 
to  the  latter  dignitariea,  etc.  The  grandmaster  selected 
Hermann  Balk  to  be  Ihe  leader  ofthe  knights  he  Intended  I 
to  send  to  Prussia,  and  the  admiiiisiiator  of  the  land 
given  to  tbe  order  by  duke  Conrad ;  Uermauii,  probably  | 


of  Weetpballan  birtb,  woa  not  only  a  distingnisbed  war- 
rior, but  a  man  fiill  of  wisdom  and  experience  in  an 
worldly  matters ;  a  pione  knight,  too,  who  during  a  space 
of  teu  years  bad  administered  tiie  possessions  of  tlie  or- 
der in  Germany,  and  gained  by  his  remarkable  apiitnide 
the  full  confidence  ofthe  grand-master.     Ail  other  high 
functitins  were  intrusted  to  equally  distingnished  per- 
sons- who,  with  a  few  knights  and  a  considerable  bodv  cf 
cavalry,  set  out  on  their  way  to  Prussia.    They  arriveil  in 
122S  lu  the  dominions  of  Conrad  of  Haaovla.     Nnnieroos 
as  was  their  host,  yet  the  Prussians  counted  a  Ihonsard 
warriors  where  they  counted  one.    Courad  conld  attcist 
them,  bnt  hardly  make  them  formidable,  by  tbe  addition 
of  his  forces,  his  weakness  being  the  very  canse  which 
had  made  their  expedition  desirable.    Poland  was  torn 
by  Its  unceasing  troubles,  and,  Iwsldes,  engaged  in  per- 
petual warfare  with  her  ueighl>ors.    Pomerania  itself  of- 
fered no  prospect  of  help,  as  duke  Swantepolk  entertained 
but  hostile  relations  with  Courad,  and  with  Poland  In 
general.    It  was  a  heroic  daring  in  the  Tentonic  Order  to 
engage  In  their  exuediiiou  nnder  such  onfavorable  dr- 
cunistaucca.    They  began  the  war  wittaout  delay,  assisted 
by  bands  of  crusaders  (1232),  Gregory  IX  preaching  the 
crusade  against  Prussia  with  nnabating  zeal.     The  land 
of  Cnlm  was  occupied,  with  the  help  of  Swantepolk  of 
Pomerania,  lu  spite  of  the  desperate  resistance  of  the 
Prussians.    The  order,  at  the  same  time  that  it  constmct- 
ed  forts  to  insure  the  new  conquests,  heljied  German  o>i- 
onists  In  building  cities  in  well  -  proterled  and  fertile 
places.    Thorn  was  reared  first,  sncm  afterwards  Cnlm, 
both  In  1232,  and  Marienwerder  in  1233.    The  Prussians, 
dismayed  by  the  large  body  of  troops  arrayed  on  their 
frontier,  and  knowing  perhaps  that  tbe  crnsader«  were 
eugnged  for  the  space  of  a  year  only,  pretended  to  lie  nu- 
willing  to  fight  and  Inclined  to  receive  baptism.    Bishop 
Christian  forthwith  repaired  to  the  district  of  Pomesanis, 
in  order  to  preach  and  to  baptize.    But  a  few  davs  after- 
wards he  was  attacked  by  Ihe  pagans,  his  comiianious  all 
killed,  and  the  bishop  himself  led  Into  captivity.    Tbe 
pope  uow  recommended  caution  to  the  I>ominic«its  la 
Prussia,  and  bade  them  Ijeware  ofthe  wily  stratagems  of 
the  heathens.    A  spell  of  cold  weatlier  having  made  Ibe 
moorlands  of  Pomesanla  easy  of  access,  tbe  whole  Chris- 
tian army  Invaded  that  country  at  the  beginning  of  1234. 
The  Poniesnnians  were  defeated  near  the  Sirgnne  River, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  consecrated  wood,  after  victory 
bad  been  passing  for  several  hours  from  host  to  host.  The 
battle  was  a  most  bloody  one,  and  the  spot  where  it  had 
raged  was,  long  after  the  event,  called  'The  Field  ofthe 
Dead.'    As  its  final  gain  by  the  Christians  wa«  due  to 
Swanlepolk,  an  army  of  Pomesanians  crossed  the  Vlsinla 
aud  iaiu  waste  the  whole  laud  of  Pomerania.    The  mon- 
nslery  of  Oliva,  which  had  been  recently  pot  nnder  papal 
protection,  was  stormed  and  reduced  to  ashes.    To  pro- 
lect  tlie  land  of  Culm  against  the  vengeance  ofthe  Inrnri- 
ated  invaders,  Hermann  Balk  erected  the  fort  of  Rheden 
in  1234,  which  was  the  origin  of  the  city  of  Kheden.    Tiiis 
kind  of  precaution  was  ludispensabie.  as  the  cnisaders 
dispersed  after  a  year's  service,  and  the  knights  had  to 
hold  the  conn  try  with  I  heir  sole  resources.    There  caiae 
other  difficulties:   the  order  and  bishop  Christian  could 
not. agree:  there  were  grievous  dissensions  between  the 
order  and  duke  Conrad  ;  a  contest  arose  between  Swsnte- 
polk  of  Pomerania  aud  Henry  of  Breslaa,  and  cut  off,  for 
Ihe  kuights,  all  prospect  of  help  from  those  qnaners. 
The  pope,  informed  of  this  stale  of  affairs,  sent  his  legate, 
bishon  vVilliam  of  Modeua,  with  most  extensive  powers, 
especially  for  the  consiitution  to  be  given  to  tbe  churches 
aud  for  the  distribution  of  bishoprics  In  the  northern 
countries ;  and  he  announced  the  arrival  of  his  legate  and 
the  object  of  his  mission  to  Ihe  Christians  iu  Livonia, 
Prussia,  Gothland,   Finland,  Esihonia,  Semgallen,  and 
Courland.    The  legate  arrived  In  Prussia  at  the  beginiilDg 
of  summer  in  1234,  aud  exerted  himself  at  once  in  com- 
pouuding  the  dispute  betweeu  bishop  Cliristian  and  the 
order.    The  bishop  had  made  a  division  of  the  land,  taking 
two  thirds  as  his  share,  and  left  only  one  third  to  the  or- 
der: he  had  further  expressed  the  opinion  tliat  the  conn- 
tries  recently  conquered  for  the  Church  were  lawfullv  his. 
The  legale  did  not  approve  of  these  views :  he  decided,  in 
conformity  with  his  instmctions,  that  of  all  territories 
occupied  and  still  to  be  occupied,  two  thirds  should  go  to 
the  order,  with  all  revenues  connected  with  them— the 
dime,  for  instance ;  that  the  bishop  should  have  only  one 
third  for  his  share,  but  with  this  additional  stipnintion, 
that  iu  the  two  thirds  which  went  to  the  order,  such  ari- 
vantages  as  could  be  eujojed  only  by  a  bisliop  should 
also  accrue  to  the  latter.    The  bishop  was  obliged  to  snb. 
mlt  to  the  legate's  decision.    The  diOlcnlties  between  lbs 
order  and  dnke  Conrad  could  not  be  so  easily  removed. 
The  KulghU  of  Dobrin  had  joined  the  Tentonic  Order, 
and  the  latter  had  taken  possession  of  Ihe  fort  of  Dohrin, 
with  all  Its  dependencies,  in  spile  of  the  protest  ofthe 
duke.    The  pope,  in  a  bull  of  April  19,  1236,  approved 
the  fusion  of  the  Brothers  of  Dobrin  with  the  'TculoDic 
Order,  mainly  at  the  request  of  the  bishop  of  Plock.  The 
latter  and  tlie  pupal  legate,  after  negotiating  through  the 
summer  monlhs,  succeeded  in  October  In  restoring  con- 
cord.   The  knights  delivered  to  Conrad  the  castle  of  Do* 
brin,  with  its  dependencies,  and  received  in  exchange 
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other  territarie!,  of  which  the  moet  Imporlnnt  was  Slonzk, 
with  iu  salt-miucs.  Oregorjr  IX,  lu  »pite  of  bin  raftnifold 
lultau  cares  and  tronbles,  eudenvorcd  with  all  bis  might 
to  prumoie  the  euierprioe  uf  the  order.  The  preHChmz 
of  the  criiKude  wiib  nut  interrupted  in  Oermauy,  and 
measures  were  taken  t(>  iucreane  the  number  of  the 
koights.  Fresh  troope  of  cnisadcrs  harlng  arrived  from 
Germany,  the  war  was  resumed.  Pumesauta  and  Poge- 
rania  were  cunqnered :  with  the  former  of  these  prov- 
inces the  whole  eastern  shore  of  the  Vistula  was  iu  the 
power  of  the  order.  Those  of  the  enemy  who  surrendered 
were  spared,  experienced  mild  treatment,  aud  were  im- 
mediatelr  christened  bjr  the  priests  who  followed  the 
trnir.  BermaDD  Balk  and  his  knights  endeavored  to 
subdue  by  the  influence  of  Christian  meekuess  these  sav- 
age spirits,  whose  faith  in  their  gods  was  shaken  by  no 
great  misfortunes.  A  chronicler  says :  '  Not  like  lords, 
bat  as  fathers  and  brothers,  they  rode  about  the  land,  vis- 
ited both  the  rich  and  the  poor,  invited  the  new  Chris- 
tiaos  to  their  meals,  took  care  uf  and  nursed  in  their  hos- 
pitals poor,  sick  Prussians,  provided  for  widows  and 
orptiaaa  whoso  husbands  and  fathers  had  perished  in  the 
war,  and  sent  clever  young  men  to  Germany,  especially 
to  Magdeburg,  to  get  well  instructed  lu  Christianity  and 
in  the  Oermou  laoguaga,  and  to  become  afterwards  leach- 
era  la  Pmssia,'  It  waa  at  this  time  that  Henry  Houte, 
who  became  so  distlngutehed  afterwards,  was  brought  np 
in  the  celebrated  monastery  school  of  Magdeburg.  The 
expeoeee  of  these  youne  men  were  paid  with  the  alms 
gathered  in  Germany.  The  iandmaster'a  humaue  meas- 
nces  did  not  (till  to  make  their  Impression  even  on  the  nn- 
converted  part  of  the  naiiun.  All  measures  of  coercion 
lutd  been  prohibited.  Wherever  the  order  established  Its 
nnlhorlty  churches  were  bnilt:  Thorn,  Culm,  Rheden, 
Marienwerder,  had  their  churches.  The  city  of  Elbiug 
hnilt  a  church  and  a  monastery  in  the  first  year  of  its  ex- 
istence. £ven  the  open  country  had  not  been  left  with- 
nat  churches:  we  And  in  ISSti  a  mention  of  the  parish  of 
Postelin,  in  Pomerauia.  Some  pious  men  exerted  them- 
selves iu  order  to  instruct  the  people  In  the  Christian 
ftith.  The  papal  legate,  William  of  Mudena,  preached 
with  great  success ;  he  was  powerfully  assisted  by  the 
Uommicans,  several  of  whom  were  masters  of  the  Prus- 
sian language.  The  most  distinguished  among  these 
monks  was  St.  Hyacinth,  who  belonged  to  the  house  of 
the  counts  of  Odrovani,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  cele- 
brated of  the  families  of  Silesia.  His  father  was  count  of 
KnnskI,  aud  his  uncle  chancellor  of  Poland  and  bishop 
nf  Cracow.  Hyacinth  was  born  in  1186  iu  the  castle  of 
Grots-Stein,  district  of  Gross-Strelltz,  in  Upper  Silesia, 
and  studied  at  Cracow,  Pragne,  and  Boloijna.  In  the  lat- 
ter city  he  received  the  title  of  doctor  of  laws  and  theol- 
ogy. On  his  return  home  he  was  promoted  to  a  cauonry 
at  the  cathedral  of  Cracow,  and  assisted  the  bishop  iu 
the  adminiatratlon  of  his  diocese.  When  his  nncle  Ivo 
of  Konslii  became  bishop  of  Cracow,  he  went  to  Rome, 
aud  took  along  with  him  Hyacluth  and  his  brother  Cea- 
lans.  In  the  year  lilS,  when  St.  Dominic  was  In  Rome, 
both  brothers  entered  the  Dominican  Order,  and  Hyacinth 
became  one  of  the  most  active  northern  missionaries. 
Another  powerfnl  missionary  waa  bishop  Christian,  but 
bis  dissensions  with  the  order  conld  only  be  detrimental 
to  the  cause  of  Christianity.  In  I'iST  a  pest-like  disease 
spread  over  the  dominions  of  the  order,  and  caused  many 
of  the  neophytes  to  waver  iu  their  new  faiih.  On  May  9, 
1233,  a  treaty  was  coucluded  with  Wuldemar,  king  of 
Denmark,  through  the  exertions  of  the  papnl  legate:  the 
kiug  received  the  fort  nf  Reval  and  the  territories  of  Har- 
rien  and  Wlrlnud,  while  the  order  received  tlie  district  of 
lerwen ;  only  no  forts  were  to  be  built  lu  the  latter  with- 
out tbe  king's  consent.  The  king  promised  not  to  put 
any  olntacle  in  the  way  of  the  onler  In  their  work  of  con- 
version, but  to  help  them  where  he  could:  two  thirds  of 
the  conauesta  weie  to  go  to  the  kiug,  one  third  was  the 
order's  share.  Hermann  Balk,  thus  assisted  by  the  Dance, 
undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Russians,  who  had 
invaded  the  diocese  of  Dorpat ;  but  soon  important  events 
recalled  him  to  Prussia.  The  knight  Hermann  von  AI- 
teuburg,  a  pious  man,  hnt  rl<;ld  and  austere,  whom  the 
grand-master  had  intrusted  with  the  administration  of 
tbe  dominions  of  the  order  during  his  al)eence,  had  not 
imitated  the  wise  moderation  and  patient  meekness  of 
his  superior.  On  hearing  that  a  Pruseian  village  had 
gone  over  to  paganism  again,  he  set  fire  to  it,  and  priests 
and  villagers  perished  in  the  flames.  This  created  in  the 
conntry  hitter  dissatisfaction,  and  the  fruit  of  tbe  restless 
labors  and  strangles  of  ten  years  seemed  to  be  lost  by  one 
reckless  act.  Other  misfortunes  had  come  upon  the  or^ 
der.  Their  old  friend  Swantepolk  of  Pomerania  had 
become  their  foe:  it  was  fortnuate  that  the  duke  was 
threatened  by  other  enemies,  and  found  it  prudent  to 
make  pence.  Then  Hermann  Balk  was  recalled  hy  the 
grand-master  in  1238,  and  took  his  departure  after  pro- 
viding for  tbe  good  administration  of  the  country;  hnt  he 
neversawltagain.  He  died  March  S,  1239.  OnHarchSOthe 
noble  nand-master,  Hermann  von  Salzn,  died  also,  and  was 
siicceeded  by  Conrad,  landgrave  ofThnringia.  Henry  of 
Wida  was  appointed  laud-master  in  Prussia.  After  pro- 
imclcd  hostillticB  with  the  Prussians  and  duke  Swante- 
polk of  Pomerania,  a  treaty  was  concluded  on  Feb. «,  124», 
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by  which  the  provinces  of  PomesaDla,  Pogesania,  Erm- 
land,  and  Naiangeu  sabmitted  to  the  order  and  promised 
conversion.  The  neophytes  obtained  alt  civil  rights,  were 
allowed  to  enter  the  ecclesiastical  slate,  and  to  become 
members  of  regular  congregations.  These  civil  aud  other 
rights  were  forfeited  by  their  eventual  npostosy.  'Tlie 
legate  having  put  the  question  as  to  what  worldly  laws 
the  neophytes  wished  to  hnve  iutrodnced,  and  what  tri- 
bunals they  would  most  willingly  recognise,  they  declared 
for  the  legislation  of  the  Poles :  this  they  were  granted 
by  the  order.  On  being  taught  by  tbe  legate  that  all  men 
were  equal,  they  proiuised  to  give  np  their  heathenish 
customs  as  to  the  barial  of  the  dead,  aud  those  variona 
ceremonies  in  which  tbe  distinctions  of  rank  were  pre* 
served  even  after  death,  and  to  bury  their  dead  in  Cbrls- 
Lian  cemeteries.  They  also  promised  to  renounce  p«)lyg- 
amy :  that  no  one  should  iu  future  sell  his  danghter  to 
another  man  In  matrimony,  nor  buy  a  wife  for  himeelf  or 
his  son:  that  nobody  shoold  henceforward  marry  his 
mother-in-law,  or  the  widow  of  bis  brother,  nor  any  per- 
son standing  to  him  in  a  deg'ree  of  relationship  probil)- 
ited  by  the  canon,  without  a  license  from  tbe  )x>pe.  No 
child  should  be  admitted  to  inherit  bis  or  her  parents* 
estate  if  the  matrimony  of  tbe  latter  had  nut  been  uf  such 
a  description  as  to  satisfy  the  ezlgencies  of  the  Church. 
The  kUilng  or  exposing  of  children  was  prohibited ;  the 
baptism  01  tbe  new-born,  within  a  short  period,  wus  made 
obligatory.  As  it  was  a  conseqoeuce  of  tbe  want  of  eccle- 
siasucs  and  of  churches  that  many  children  bad  remain- 
ed anchrtstened,  the  parents  promised  to  present  them  all 
for  baptism  in  the  course  of  a  month.  Such  as  shonid  lu- 
frinips  npon  these  prescriptions,  or  who  refhsed  baptism 
for  themselves,  were  to  have  their  goods  couliscaled,  to 
be  themselves  covered  with  a  slight  garment,  aud  ex- 
pelled ft'om  the  territory  of  the  Cnristlans.  The  Pome- 
sanians  promised  to  build  thirteen  churches  from  that 
lime  to  the  next  Whitsnntide,  the  Wnrmians  promised 
six,  the  Nat&ugiaus  three ;  each  church  to  be  properly 
fitted  out  with  Its  ornaments,  chalices,  books,  aud  other 
Implements.  It  was  agreed  upon  that  if  the  neophytes 
failed  to  construct  the  chnrcbes  promised  by  them,  the 
kulghts  should  be  empowered  to  levy  a  tax  on  their  es- 
tates and  build  the  churches  themselves,  even  if  it  shonid 
be  necessary  to  recur  to  violent  means.  Thev  promised 
to  attend  worship,  at  least  on  Sundays  and  holydays. 
The  order,  in  their  turn,  promised  to  fnruish  the  churches 
with  priests  and  eetate  m  the  conrse  of  a  year.  Most  mi- 
ni>te  and  careAil  provisions  were  made  for  the  maiute- 
nance  of  the  ecclesiastics.  The  neophytes  ftiriher  prom- 
Iseil  to  keep  the  fasts  prescrib>ed  by  the  Chnrch,  not  to  do 
any  hard  work  on  Sundays  and  holydavs,  to  confess  their 
sins  at  least  once  a  year,  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
at  Baater,  and,  in  general,  to  submit  tbeir  conduct  to  tbe 
directions  and  teachings  of  the  clergy.  They  pledged 
themselves  to  bring  every  year  the  dime  Into  the  grana- 
ries of  the  order;  to  defend  the  persons,  honor,  and 
rights  of  the  order ;  to  keep  aloof  from  any  treasonable 
practices  against  It,  and  to  denounce  such  plou  if  they 
were  known  to  them.  The  order  had  always,  even  dur- 
ing the  excitement  of  the  war,  borne  in  mind  tbe  highest 
aim  of  their  labors,  the  establishment  and  expansion  o( 
Christianity.  Honorlns  III  had  committed  to  bishop 
Christian  the  care  of  establishing  bishoprics,  hnt  be  did 
not  even  succeed  iu  fully  orgaiiixing  the  bishopric  of 
Culm.  In  1286  Gregory  II  bad  enjoined  on  bis  legate  to 
divide  the  new  countries  into  dioceses,  and  to  establish 
three  bishops  in  them.  In  a  bull  of  OcL  1, 1M8,  the  pope 
Informed  Cnrlstiau  that  he  had  divided  Prussia  into  fonr 
bishoprics.  Culm  being  one  of  them.  Christian  was  in- 
vited to  make  choice  of  one  of  these  bishoprics,  but  to 
content  himself,  according  lo  the  treaty  concluded  with 
the  order,  with  one  third  of  the  land.  Bishop  Christian 
died  in  1343  or  1344.  His  death  greatly  facilitated  the  leg- 
ate's discharge  of  his  duties,  who  now  had  full  powers  to 
do  as  he  deemed  fit.  The  first  diocese  was  to  include  the 
land  of  Culm,  as  far  as  It  Is  bounded  by  the  rivers  Vistuin, 
Drewenz,  and  Osss,  with  the  addition  of  tbe  district  of 
Lubau;  the  so-called  Saseenlnud  and  the  territory  of 
Gllpenburg  l)elonged  also  lo  the  first  diocese.  The  sec- 
ond diocese  was  bounded  by  the  rivers  Ossa  aud  Vistula 
and  the  lake  of  Dransen,  and  reached  upwards  to  the 
banks  of  the  Possniuc  or  Passarge  River;  It  comprised' 
Quidin  and  Zanthis,  and  was  called  the  diocese  of  Pome- 
sanla.  The  third  diocese  was  l>onndcd  west  by  the 
Frlsche-HaB',  north  by  the  Pregel  River,  or  the  LIpza, 
south  by  tbe  Drnuseu  Lake  and  Passable  River,  and  ex- 
tended east  to  the  bonndaries  of  LIthnanhi.  This  was 
the  diocese  ofBrmland.    A  fourth  diocese  was  to  com- 

grlse  tbe  yet  independent  countries  bounded  west  by  the 
altlc  Sea,  north  by  the  Memel,  south  by  the  Pregel,  and 
east  by  Lithuania.  This  was  subsequently  called  the  dio- 
cese of  Samland.  The  legate,  on  April  10, 1344,  assembled 
at  Thorn  the  most  distinguished  clergymen  of  the  neigh- 
boring countries— the  archbishop  of  Gnesen,  the  bishops 
of  Breslan,  Leszlau,  and  Plock,  a  number  of  Polish  ab- 
bots, the  most  considerable  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  and 
other  men  of  high  standing — to  take  their  advice  on  the 
constitntiou  to  oe  introduced  into  the  new  bishoprics. 
The  Dominican  Heidenreich  (the  faithful  assistant  of 
bishop  Christian),  who  had  been  over  ten  years  busy  In 
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the  work  of  confeuion,  waa  (elected  for  the  dlocete  of 
Culm.  Tbe  Dominican  Bmeat,  from  Torgaa,  a  frleod  and 
compauluD  of  Uuidenreich,  woo  bad,  like  bim,  worlied 
many  years  fur  the  expansion  of  Christianity,  was  select- 
ed to  be  the  first  bishop  of  Pomesauia.  A  brother-priest 
of  the  Tentonic  Order,  Bency  of  Sirateich,  was  appoint- 
ed bishop  of  Ermland.  The  dlucese  uf  Hanilaud  received 
In  12tSS  its  first  bishop  In  the  person  of  Henry  of  Biritt- 
berg,  a  brother-priest  of  the  Tentonic  Order.  His  snc- 
cessor,  Christian  tod  HUhlbaosen,  a  man  distiognisbed  by 
his  piety  as  well  as  by  bis  knowledge,  and  who  was  also 
a  priest  of  the  order,  did  not  arrive  in  Pmssia  until  1S7<. 
'I'he  chapter  was  establlebed  first  at  SchSnewik,  near 
FIschhansen,  then  (in  IMe)  at  KSnIgsberg.  The  bishops, 
owing  tu  various  impediments,  did  not  occupy  their  sees 
at  once.  Bishop  Heldenrelch  of  Culm  (whether  the  two 
others  did  the  same  cannot  be  ascertained)  repaired  to 
the  papal  court,  and  was  consecrated  by  tlie  pope  him- 
self at  Lyons,  probably  in  the  coarse  of  tbe  year  124fi.  By 
this  time  tbe  tMnte,  William  of  Modena,  bad  arrived  also 
at  tbe  conrt  of  Rome,  and  was  soon  promoted  to  the  bish- 
opric of  Sablna.  It  was  uo  easy  matter  to  And  a  sncceraor 
to  a  man  who  bad  played  anch  a  proroiiient  part  in  the 
religions  organization  of  tbe  north — Iti  Prussia,  Livonia, 
Conrland,  and  Bsthonia,  and  displayed  ft<t  mucii  zeal,  in- 
telligence, and  energy  In  most  intricate  affairs.  The  bish- 
ops of  Prussia  needed,  above  all,  a  man  who  had  inslgfat 
and  influence  enough  to  draw  positive  Hmlts  between  the 
dioceses,  and  render  flual  decisions  in  a  number  of  con- 
cerns where  no  rules  had  as  yet  been  agreed  upon.  In 
the  year  1944,  pope  Innoceut  IV  thonghl  he  had  found 
snch  a  man  in  the  person  of  the  administrator  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Lubeck,  Ekbert— formerly  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
in  Ireland.  The  legiUe  was  at  the  same  time  appointed 
archbishop  of  Pmssia,  Livonia,  and  Esthonia.  liiat  the 
new  archbishop  might  have  an  income  proportioned  to 
bis  dignity,  the  pope  committed  to  him  the  oisbopric  of 
Chiemsee,  which  bad  Jost  become  vacant,  and  enjoined 
the  archbishop  of  Salzburg  to  deliver  Into  the  bands  of 
the  archbishop  of  Prussia  the  administration  of  said  dio- 
cese. Towards  the  end  of  April,  1948,  the  pope  sent  him 
the  arcbiepiscopal  pallinm,  and  allowed  him,  at  his  re- 
quest, to  make  nae  of  it  during  bis  sojonrn  in  Russia  and 
In  the  church  of  LUbeck;  bnt  this  right  was  not  to  be  ex- 
tended to  his  successors.  At  the  same  time  Ekbert  went 
to  Uussla,  to  promote  the  fusion  of  tbe  Russian  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and  pope  Innocent  IV  recom- 
mended bim  to  reward  the  zeal  of  the  knights  by  ap- 
poiniing  one  of  the  priests  of  their  order  to  one  of  the 
Prussian  bishoprics.  Bishop  Heldenrelch  of  Culm  first 
took  in  hand  the  administration  of  bis  diocece.  The 
country  had  been  devastated  and  neglected,  was  scantily 
popnlated,  and  charcbes  were  rare  and  separated  by  large 
Intervals.  The  bishop  bad  to  Induce  col(mist«  to  eetue 
in  bis  diocese,  and  he  sncceeded  so  well  that  after  five  or 
six  years  be  could  think  of  the  establishment  of  a  calhc- 
draf  ebnrcb.  The  cathedral  was  consecrated  at  Culm 
In  1261,  and  received  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  at 
tbe  same  time  a  chapter  was  founded,  nnder  the  rnle  of 
St.  Angoatine,  and  so  richly  endowed  thaL  as  soon  as  the 
revenne  of  the  lands  conld  be  collected,  forty  canons 
might  be  held.  Besides  tbe  churches,  the  number  of 
which  was  contlnnallv  increasing  in  cities  and  villages, 
the  land  of  Culm  baa  already  several  monaslerles:  for 
instance,  a  Dominican  monastery  at  Culm,  and  a  Fraucis- 
tyin  monastery  at  Thorn. 

"The  history  of  the  bishopric  of  Pomesania  is  little 
known  In  the  nrst  years  of  its  existence;  we  only  know 
that  bishop  Ernest  had  taken  posBessIon  of  his  see  in  1247. 
In  12S6  he  chose  for  bis  residence  Marlenwerder,  and 
thera  tbe  cathedral  was  erected.  The  first  bishop  of 
Ermland,  Henry  of  Strateich,  died  in  124»  or  12IS0.  His 
successor  was  another  priest  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  An- 
selm,  who  had  had  a  considerable  share  In  the  work  of 
conversion  and  in  the  victories  of  the  order.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  land  was  made  In  1255:  the  bishop  chose  the 
middle  part,  in  which  the  city  of  Brnnnsberg  was  sitn- 
ated.  Bishop  Anreim  displayed  indefatigable  activity  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties;  took  wise  measures  for  the 
education  of  yonth,  for  the  erection  of  new  churches,  etc. 
The  bishops  of  Prussia  lived  for  n  long  time  In  very  dis- 
*tres8ing  cfrcnnistunces,  owing  to  the  freqnent  ware  and 
to  the  disinclination  of  the  neophytes  to  pay  the  dime. 
Not  being  oble  to  live  on  the  produce  of  their  own  lands, 
they  had  to  live  abroad.  The  archbishop  of  Pmssia  c<m- 
sulted  the  pope  in  regard  to  these  inconveniences,  and 
the  pope  agreed  that  each  of  the  three  bishops  of  Prussia 
could  accept  for  his  subsistence  an  ecclesiastical  feud,  if 
It  were  transferred  to  bim  In  a  legal  way  ;  bnt  he  was  to 
keep  it  only  aa  long  as  the  situation  of  the  Prussian  Church 
made  It  desirable.  The  popes  displayed  indefntlgable 
vigor  In  assisting  by  all  means  in  Forming  the  Cfaarcb. 
Their  voice  was  continually  heard  exhorting  priests  and 
monks  to  repair  to  tbe  new  provinces  and  share  in  the 
work.  In  1246  pope  Innocent  IV  addressed  a  bull  to  tbe 
aaperlors  of  all  monastic  orders,  in  which  be  urged  thorn 
to  nein  the  sister  churches  of  Prussia,  Livonia,  and  Eslho- 
nia,  wnere  books  were  wanted,  with  their  snoerabuudant 
wealth  in  this  respect,  or  to  have  copies  made  for  them. 
Uonorins  III  and  Innocent  III  bad  dona  mncli  for  the 


ImproTcment  of  tbe  schools.  Honorins,  in  a  special  tall, 
had  invited  Cbrisliau  contribntlons  for  tbe  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing boys'  schools,  in  order  to  promote  tbe  work  «f 
conversion.  The  former  legate,  William  of  Hodesa,  had 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  these  effoita:  he  bad 
even  learned  the  Prussian  langnage,  and  translated  Ixv 
natns  for  tbe  Prussian  schools.  Tbe  bisbope  alao  exenei 
themselves  strenuously  for  the  establiabment  of  pobtit 
instmction.  We  find  traces  of  country  scbools  tn  Erm- 
land OS  early  as  lasi.  By  an  agreement  between  btshcp 
Anselm  and  the  order,  tbe  knights,  In  their  own  domaiiis, 
were  empowered  to  engage  and  to  dismice  achoolmaalen. 
We  infer  that  schools  (or  the  edncation  of  tbe  yonig 
must  also  have  existed  in  the  most  important  cities,  ai 
Thorn,  Cnini,  liarlenwerder,  Elbing,  Brannsberg,  ui 
Kauigeberg.  Bnt  we  have  no  hisforlcal  data  tm  Ibis 
point,  and  we  may  well  admit  that  tbe  protracted  asd 
savage  warfare  which  made  everything  nnstable  in  thoK 
countries  daring  so  many  years  did  not  allow  any  r«^ 
lar  development  of  public  instmction.  Tbe  work  done  la 
other  countries  by  monastery  schools  was  at  that  time  of 
little  Importance  in  Pmssia,  the  order  not  being  iJavonb'it 
to  the  eatabllsbment  of  monasteries.  Much  waa  dme  by 
monasteries  In  cities,  bnt  their  influence  waa  abut  up  iii 
the  town  walls,  and,  besides,  their  number  and  their 
means  of  influence  were  insnfflcient.  Yet  in  tbe  ttcaai 
half  of  the  ISih  century  the  necessity  of  providing  tbe 
people  with  a  Christian  edncation  was  deeply  felt.  Kot 
only  were  unmerous  chnrches  built  in  the  conntry,  and 

Ertests  called,  bnt  tbe  cathedral  chapters,  as  may  be  t*a 
y  the  deed  of  foundation  of  the  Pomeeanlan  chapter, 
were  established  for  tbe  express  purpose  that  the  Caibo- 
lie  faith  sbould  be  more  tboroughlv  taught.  In  consc- 
qnence,  only  men  of  education  and  aSililieo  were  receive! 
Into  the  chapters.  Libraries  were  founded  for  tbe  ase  of 
tbe  ecclesiastics  in  the  chapters :  bishops  endeavored  to 
increase  by  donations  the  number  of  nooks ;  the  pm 
himself  came  to  tbe  rescue,  as  wc  have  seen  above.  Tae 
archbishop  of  Pmssia  was,  as  we  know,  at  the  same  tiBK 
pnpnl  legale ;  in  this  capacity  be  had  many  a  coDten  witk 
the  Teutonic  Order,  and  in  sucb  cases  both  inrties  were 
apt  to  exceed  the  limlta  of  their  rights.  While  the  aitb- 
bishop  violated  acknowledged  rights  of  the  order,  the  or- 
der made  violent  inroads  upon  the  privileges  of  ibe  arcb- 
bishop.  The  sad  coneeqnencee  of  Uiese  boetHc  relati<Na 
appeared  in  IMS,  when  the  eaublishment  of  a  solid  eccle- 
siastical constitution  in  the  recuperated  countries  mtit 
an  active  Interference  of  tbe  archbishop  necessary.  7>c 
three  bishops  of  Pmssia— Heldenrelch  of  Culm,  Ernest  of 
Pomesania,  and  Henry  of  Ermland  —  together  with  tte 
margrave  Otto  von  Brandenburg,  interporcd  their  media- 
tion in  1249,  and  promoted  between  ibe  order  and  Ifae 
legate  mntual  forgiveness  for  past  wrongs  and  reoondba- 
tion  for  the  future.  The  arcnbishop  promised  to  aiNsI 
tbe  order  by  bis  preaching,  and  by  every  other  means.u 
best  he  could,  and  to  make  no  complaint,  either  at  tbe 
papal  conrt  or  l>efore  any  other  Judge,  as  to  the  right*  and 
privileges  iu  dispute;  while  the  knights,  in  tbeir  tani, 
promised  to  molest  him  uo  more,  and  pay  biro  all  doe  te- 
spect  and  veneration.  At  tbe  same  time  the  order  pledged 
iiself  to  pay  suo  marks  in  silver  at  fixed  times  to  the  arrth 
bishop,  while  the  latter  engaged  never  to  establish  bis 
residence  in  Pmssia  nnless  he  had  the  express  aotboriza- 
tion  therefor  from  the  superior  of  the  oraer.  This  con- 
vention WHS  concluded  Jan.  10, 1249.  Yet  the  troable  was 
only  temporarily  removed.  A  complete  recondiialhw 
could  only  be  brought  about  by  the  interference  of  papal 
authority;  and  the  popes  were  Just  then  otherwise  en- 
gaged. The  schism  in  the  German  empire  was,  as  it 
were,  repeated  in  tbe  Teutonic  Order:  there  was  a  double 
election.  In  sucb  a  time  of  discord,  obligations  and  prom- 
ises are  easily  forgotten,  or  at  least  neglected:  and  it 
sometimes  becomes  impossible,  or  at  least  difBcoit,  to 
live  up  to  one's  engagements.  The  dispute  began  af^ia 
between  the  order  and  arehbisbop  Albert.  But,  as  Ibe 
inner  dissensions  of  the  order  gave  additional  gravity  to 
exterior  troubles,  tbe  land-master,  Dietrich  von  Gtiiain- 
gen,  repaired  to  the  papal  court,  and  there  represented  Ibe 
great  disadvantages  with  which  tbe  mlasionarT  work 
would  be  attended  if  a  good  understanding  could  not  be 
restored.  Innocent  summoned  the  land-master  and  tbe 
archbishop  for  the  ensuing  Easter.  Tbe  archbishop  ap- 
peared at  the  appointed  time  at  Lyons,  and  tbe  pope  eai- 
istled  himself  that  he  bad  exceeded  bis  powers  as  a  lex- 
ate.  In  consequence,  in  September,  1200,  the  archbishop 
was  forbidden  to  make  any  (brtber  use  uf  his  powers  as 
legate,  or  to  make  any  episcopal  appointment*  in  tbe  Ibi- 
ure,  either  iu  Prussia,  Livonia,  or  EsChonla.  Bnt  hi*  ar- 
cbiepiscopal relations  to  Ibe  order  needed  also  posilire 
regnlatiou ;  the  decision  about  these  matters  wa*  gives 
in  liSl.  The  bishops  Peler  of  Albano  and  William  of 
Sabina  (the  former  legale)  and  cardinal  Oiovanni  di  San 
Lorenzo  were  commissioned  by  tbe  pope  to  make  ar- 
rangements. They  negotiated  on  tbe  ground  of  the  rec- 
onciliation prepared  in  1249  by  the  bishnps  and  margrave 
Otto.  Thus  the  dispute  was  allayed,  F^b.  24, 1251,  and 
bishop  Bruno  of  Olmiltz  was  reqnested  by  the  pope  tu  see 
to  the  faitbful  observance  of  the  articles  agreed  npoa 
Bnt  at  the  same  time  the  seeds  of  new  dissensions  tuti 
becu  scattered.    To  give  to  the  arcbiepiscopal  dignity  bi 
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the  coantries  of  tbe  B«ltlc  •  flrmer  lopport,  bkbop  Will- 
iam of  Sabloa  diracted,  in  the  pupe'a  name,  that  the  aeat 
uf  ibe  archbiahop  shonld  tie  Riga,  wbich  waa  In  manj  re- 
spect* the  moet  important  and  dtteat  city  In  those  parts. 
After  tbe  deoeoae  of  tbe  actual  bishop  of  KIga,  or  if  bis 
tee  ehould  become  vacant  in  any  other  way,  tbe  Cbnrcb 
of  Klga  sbonld  Iwcome  arcbiepiscopal,  and  be  transferred 
to  archbishop  Alliert,    Meanwhile  nothing  shonld  be  al- 
tered In  tbe  sttnation  of  the  bishop  of  Riga,  and  the  arch- 
bishop sbonld  exercise  in  hit  dioceae  only  his  arcbiepis- 
copal Jurisdiction.    Nicolaus,  bishop  of  Riga,  died  at  the 
close  of  iSSS,  and  Albert,  in  1264,  established  himself  in 
Uvonla.    He  had  already  \xen  empowered  to  exercise 
again  tbe  power  of  a  legate  in  Fmssia,  Uronla,  and  Bs- 
tbonla.    But  in  Pmssia,  his  ordinance*  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  and  tbe  exercise  of  bis  power  as  a  legate,  met 
with  some  obstacles:  there  were  the  lll>ertles  aud  privi- 
lege* granted  to  the  order  by  the  popes :  there  were  tbe 
peculiar  relations  existing  between  tbe  bishops  aud  the 
order,  for  nnder  Heidenreich's  successor  tbe  chapter  of 
Culm  bad  adopted  tbe  rule  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  and  the 
chapters  of  8amland  aud  Pomesania  had  in  their  origin 
been  filled  with  brothers  of  the  order.    Tbe  archbishop 
submitted  these  dlfflculttea  to  tbe  pope,  and  expressed  a- 
wish  to  be  relieved  of  his  duties  as  a  legate  so  far  as 
Pnissia  was  concerned,  discliarging  tbe  same  only  In  Li- 
Tonia,  Bsthonia,  and  Russia.    The  pope  complied  with 
this  wish,  reiterailDg  the  old  Injuncllons  not  to  do  any- 
thing in  tbe  lauds  of  the  order  against  the  will  of  the 
came.    All>ert  assumed  lu  116*  the  dignity  of  archbishop 
of  Riga,  and  found  hlmsell^  as  such,  in  quite  new  relatlous 
with  the  order  in  Livouta.     The  troubles  which  arose 
out  of  them  were  again  disposed  uf  at  the  papal  court, 
wbliher  both  parties  bad  again  betaken  themselves,  Dec 
IS,  ItDt.    In  the  ensning  year  pope  Alexander  IV,  by  a 
bull,  received  tbe  Church  of  Riga,  with  oil  Its  enumerated 
possessions.  Into  the  protection  of  tbe  apostle  Peter ;  sub- 
ordinated to  it  the  breboprlcs  of  Oesel,  Uorpat,  Wierland, 
Conrland,  Culm,  Brmlano,  Pomesania,  Samland,  and  Rus- 
sia ;  defined  wUh  accuracy  the  right*  and  liberties  of  tbe 
archbishop,  and  dellueated  In  all  Its  bearings  his  situation 
in  regard  to  tlie  clergy  of  those  couutrles  aud  to  the  Teu- 
tnuic  Order.    Thus  the  hierarchical  afCiIrs  were  settled. 
The  order  enjoyed  in  their  lands  tbe  patronal  rights;  tbe 
bishops  and  chapters  enjoyed  them  in  their  own  territo- 
ries.   In  the  lands  of  the  order  the  bishop  could  pretend 
only  to  what  must  needs  be  done  by  a  bishop  ("salvis  ta- 
men  episoopo  in  duabns  fhitrum  pariibus  Ulls  omnibus 
que  nan  possnnt  nisi  per  episcopum  exereerl").    Mothlng 
now  prevented  the  blesainga  uf  Christinulty  being  podrcd 
over  Prussia.    But  there  were  other  obstacles  In  tbe  way. 
The  people  bad  been  converted  nndor  oompnlsion,  and 
the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  bad  poorly  prosper«d  in 
such  a  soil.    The  kuigbta,  to  promote  the  kuowledge  of 
the  German  lungnage,  and  bring  about  a  gradual  fusion 
of  the  Prussian  aud  the  German  element,  nved  to  appoint 
German  priest*  exclusively;  the  consequence  was  that 
the  pastor  could  speak  to  his  fluck  only  ibrongh  the  min- 
istry of  an  interpreter.    With  the  exception  of  Ermlaud, 
all  episcopal  chapters  were  filled  by  brothers  of  the  order, 
and  thus  the  grand-master's  will  was  decisive  in  all  epis- 
copal elections.    This  was  afterwards  felt,  when  the  order 
had  abated  mncb  of  Its  strictly  clerical  spirit,  to  be  a  sore 
disadvantage.    The  order  was  often  engaged  in  disputes 
with  the  blsliops  and  the  metropolitan,  and  by  their  refu- 
sal to  heed  the  papal  interdict  wbich  sncb  conduct  brought 
Diwn  them  tbey  set  a  bad  example.    In  a  moral  point  of 
view  also  the  Knights  were  not  always  shining  lights; 
sud  It  Is  a  sorruwml  truth  tlut  a  number  of  memb<?s  of 
the  higher  and  lower  clergy  were  uot  their  superiors  In 
this  respect.    Sven  the  most  zealons  of  tbe  archbishops 
could  uot  change  this  unfortunate  state  of  things,  the  met- 
ropolitan tie  of  Ermlaud,  Samland,  and  Pomesania  with 
Riga,  aud  of  Culm  with  Quesen,  being  a  very  looee  one. 
In  the  dominions  of  tbe  order  few  monasteries  were  es- 
tablished, and  not  one  conid  acquire  might  and  luiluence 
by  its  wealth :  tbe  acquisition  of  real  estate  by  ecclesias- 
tical corporation*,  or  even  by  individual  priests,  was  sub- 
Jwt  to  the  agreement  of  tbe  order,  and  this  wiis  usually 
withheld.    The  two  Cistercian  monasteries  of  Oliva  and 
relplln  were  the  only  exceptions:  under  the  protection 
aud  by  the  Uberallly  of  the  old  dukes  of  Pomerauin  tbey 
hod  acquired  such  extensive  possessions  that  they  were 
■arpaseed  by  no  other  monastery,  cither  in  Pomerauia  or 

"aV"  ouloppy  wars  between  the  kntgbl*  and  tbe  Poles 
suit  Lithnaniaiis,  t<ieether  iritb  the  moral  deseueracy  of 
the  order,  led,  In  the  14th  and  18th  centuries,  to  the  grad- 
ual oeclioe  of  their  supremacy.  In  1454  the  muulclpal 
in«  noble  classes,  with  the  co-operntlop  of  Poland,  rose 
■nopen  rebellion  against  the  knights,  who  were  finally 
wtnpelled  to  seek  peace  at  any  rate,  and  obliged  In  1484 
tn  accept  the  terms  offered  to  them  by  the  treaty  of 
i.?["'  ^  "bich  West  Priwia  and  Ermiand  were  ceded 
"/ ["•m  uucondltionally  to  Poland,  and  the  remainder  of 
,?*'"cfritorle»  declared  to  be  fiefs  of  that  kingdom.  In 
iii  '"f, i"llgbts  elected  as  their  grand-master  the  mnr- 
{™*e  Albert  of  An? pach  and  Balreuth,  a  kinsman  of  the 
aing  of  Poland,  and  a  scion  of  the  Prankish  line  of  the 
uoheusollem  family.    Although  his  election  did  uot  Im- 


mediately result,  as  the  knight*  had  hoped,  in  eecuring 
them  allies  powerfbl  euongh  to  aid  them  in  emaucipatiug 
themselves  lh>m  Polish  domination,  it  was  fraught  with 
Important  consequences  to  Germany  at  large,  no  Teas  than 
to  the  order  itself."  The  state  fbunded  by  tbe  order  bad, 
tbroogh  the  peculiar  relation*  in  which  it  stood  to  tbe 
papal  see,  tbrongh  its  great  privileges,  and  through  the 
weakness  of  tbe  German  emperors,  secured  a  most  iude- 
pendent  situation,  which  was  still  strengthened  by  the 
circumstance  thot  the  bishops,  lieing  members  of  tbe  or- 
der which  ruled  the  land,  had  more  Interest  with  this 
worldly  power  than  with  the  papal  see.  Tbe  monasteries 
conld  pnt  no  check  on  tbe  omnipotence  of  tbe  order,  for, 
as  a  conseqoence  of  tbe  nature  of  things,  tbey  were  few 
in  number.  This,  and  tbe  political  altuatton  of  the  time, 
htcilltated  the  entrance  of  the  Reformation  into  Prussia. 
The  grand-master  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  margrave  Albert 
von  Brandenburg,  endeavored  In  ISiO  to  shake  oflT  tbe 
Ibudal  supremacy  of  the  pope.  The  wish  of  suppressing, 
according  to  Lather's  advice,  "tbe  foolish,  nonsensical 
rule  of  the  order,"  of  taking  a  wife,  aud  making  of  Pms- 
sia a  woridly  principality,  induced  him,  after  tbe  peace  of 
Cracow,  In  1CM6,  to  accept  Pmssia  ttom  tbe  crown  of  Po- 
land as  a  seeubir,  hereditary  feud. 

Foreseeing  that  an  example  so  momentou*  to  the  ec- 
cleeiastical  dtguitaries  of  Germany  conld  not  but  arraign 
many  adversarie*  against  bim,  dnke  Albert  looked  about 
for  allies,  married  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Denmark 
in  ISM,  and,  by  renouncing  Roman  Catholicism,  entered 
into  the  closest  relations  with  the  Piotestanu  ofOermany. 
Under  the  protection  of  king  Sigismund  of  Poland  be 
conld  stand  bis  gronnd,  and  tne  protestation  of  tbe  pope 
and  of  the  members  of  the  orders  spoiled  of  their  rlKbts 
was  Just  as  InetTeciual  as  the  "Acht"  pronounced  agwnst 
him  by  the  emperor.  Charles  V  hod  been  powerless 
against  him  ;  aud  Mnxlmlllnn,  who  wonld  have  been 
powerfully  supported  by  the  German  nobility,  did  not 
care  to  declare  war  against  tbe  honse  of  Brandenburg,  or 
to  break  the  good  nuderatanding  existing  between  him- 
self and  bis  brother-in-law,  the  king  of  Poland,  especial- 
ly as  he  lived  In  tbe  hoiie  that  one  of  his  sons  would  In 
time  asceud  the  Polish  throne.  The  duke's  example  of 
adopting  the  new  faith  was  followed  by  many  of  tbe 
knights  of  Prussia,  aud  Luttaeranlom,  especially  tbrongta 
mnuy  couslderate  as  well  as  coercive  measure*,  made 
rapla  progress.  Indeed,  the  whole  country  now  began  to 
Improve  and  thrive.  "  Albert  improved  the  mode  of  ad- 
ministering tbe  laws,  restored  some  order  to  tbe  finances 
of  the  state,  establbibed  schools,  founded  tbe  University 
of  Kuiiigstwrg  (1S44),  and  caused  the  Bible  to  be  trans- 
lated into  Polish,  and  aeveral  books  of  Instruct  lou  to  be 
Srinted  in  German,  Pollsb,  and  Lithuanian.  Upon  his 
eath,  in  16«8,  Protesuntism  bod  so  strengtbened  In  Pms- 
sia that  there  remained  not  tbe  least  prospect  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  gettliig  the  supremacy  again.  His  son  and 
successor,  Albert  Frederick,  having  become  luaane,  a  re- 
gency was  appointed.  Several  of^his  kinsmen,  in  torn, 
eujoyed  the  dignity  of  regent,  aud  finally  his  son-in-law, 
Johaun  Sigismund,  elector  or  Brandenburg,  after  having 
held  the  admiuistratlon  of  affairs  in  his  bands  for  some 
years,  was,  on  the  death  of  the  dnke  In  M18,  recognised 
as  his  successor,  both  by  the  people  and  by  the  king  of 
Poland,  from  whom  he  received  the  investltnre  of  the 
duchy  of  Prussia,  which,  since  that  period,  has  been  gov- 
erned by  the  Huhensollera-Brandeuburg  house. 

"  Hero  it  will  lie  necessary  to  retrace  onr  steps  In  order 
briefly  to  consider  the  political  and  dyuastic  relations  of 
tbe  other  parts  of  the  Prussian  state.  In  tbe  12th  century 
the  northern  Mark,  comprising  probably  tbe  territory  be- 
tween tbe  Elbe  and  the  Oder  as  Ibr  a*  It*  confluence  with 
tbe  Spree,  was  held  by  the  immediate  descendants  of  Al- 
bert, tbe  Bear  of  Luxemburg,  its  first  hereditary  margrave, 
who,  during  tbe  next  two  or  three  centuries,  extended 
their  dominions  eastward  beyond  tbe  Odor  bito  Farther 
Pomerauia.  On  the  extinction  of  tlds  line,  known  as  tbe 
Ascanian  house,  a  remote  kinsman,  Frederick  VI,  connt 
of  Hohenzollera,  and  margrave  of  Niiraberg,  became  pos- 
sessed—partly  by  purchase  and  partly  by  Investltnre  from 
the  emperor— of  the  Brandenburg  lauds,  which,  in  his 
favor,  were  constituted  into  an  electorate.  This  prince, 
known  as  the  elector  Frederick  I,  received  bis  Investiture 
in  141T.  He  united  under  his  mle.  In  addition  to  bis 
hereditary  Franconlan  lands  ofAnspach  and  Balreutb,  a 
territory  of  more  than  11,000  sqnare  miles.  His  reign  was 
distnrtwd  by  tbe  Insubordination  of  the  nobles  aud  the 
constant  Incursions  of  his  Prussian  and  Polish  neighbors, 
but  by  bis  firmnes*  and  resolution  he  restored  order  at 
home  aud  enlarged  his  bonudnrles.  It  is  said  that  be 
gained  possession  of  the  castles  of  his  refractory  nobles 
by  the  aid  of  a  84-pounder,  known  lu  the  '  Faule  Orete ;' 
but  even  this  unwonted  auxiliary  was  of  no  avail  in  a 
long  war  which  he  waged  against  tbe  Hussites,  who  de- 
vastated the  Inud  and  razed  many  of  his  cities  In  revenge 
for  the  part  which  Frederick  bad  taken  In  acting  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  ImperUI  army  that  had  been  sent 
against  them. 

"Under  Frederick's  auccessors  the  Brandenburg  terri- 
tory was  augmented  by  the  addition  of  many  new  acqui- 
sitions, although  the  system  of  granting  appanages  to  the 
younger  members  of  tbe  reigning  bouse,  common  at  that 
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time,  deprired  the  electonte  of  some  ofiti  original  do- 
niaina — ap,  fur  iuatance,  Ibe  mari^ravate  of  Aospdch, 
which  passed,  ou  ibe  deaih  uf  the  elector  Albert  Achillea, 
la  1484,  aa  an  iiidepeodeul  ataie  to  bis  joanger  sous  aud 
their  descendant*.  The  most  considerable  additJon  to  the 
electorate  was  the  one  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made,  and  which  fell  to  the  elector  John  Sleismuud 
throo^b  his  marriage  (lu  1609)  with  Anne,  daughter  and 
heiresa  of  Albert  Frederick,  tbe  Insane,  duke  of  Prussia. 
In  consequence  of  this  alllaoce,  tbe  duch;  of  Cleres,  the 
conutships  of  RaTeosberi,  the  llark,  and  Limborg,  aud 
tbe  exif  nslve  dnchy  of  Prussia,  now  known  as  East  Fms- 
sia,  became  incorporated  with  tbe  Brandenborg  territo- 
ries, which  were  tbna  more  than  doubled  in  area. 

"The  reign  of  John  Sigismund's  successor,  Georg  Wll- 
helm  (l«li)-4m,  was  distracted  by  the  miseries  of  tbe 
Thirty  Years'  War,  and  the  country  was  alternately  the 
prey  of  Swedish  and  imperial  armies;  and  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Georg  Wllbelm's  sod,  the  great  elector  Frederick 
William,  In  1640,  the  electorate  was  sunk  in  tbe  lowest 
depths  of  social  misery  and  flnaucial  embarrassment. 
But  so  wise,  prndent,  and  vlgorons  was  the  goTernmenl 
of  this  prince  that  at  his  death,  in  1683,  be  left  a  well-tilled 
exchequer  and  a  fairly  equipped  army  of  88,000  meu ; 
while  tbe  electorate,  which  now  poesesaed  a  populatluu 
of  one  and  a  balf  million,  and  an  area  of  42,000  square 
miles,  had  been  raised  by  his  geuins  to  the  ranic  ofa  ^reat 
Enrupean  power"  (Chambers),  Ills  successors,  Frederick 
III  (168S-1T18)  and  Frederick  WIlllHm  I  (1713^,  each  in 
bis  own  way  increased  tbe  power  and  credit  of  Prussia, 
which  had  been  in  1701  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  klnzdom— 
a  most  aigniflcant  change  not  only  In  the  seculiir,  but  also 
in  tbe  ecclesiastical  history  of  that  country.  Sweden  bad 
sunk  down  f^om  the  eminence  which  it  had  held  for  a 
time  as  tbe  leading  Protestant  power  In  tbe  North ;  Praa- 
sla  now  ruse  to  take  tbe  place  from  which  Sweden  was 
recediuK,  and  tbe  apparently  insigniUcaut  event  of  1701  at 
EuniesSerg  was  followed  oy  very  grave  consequences, 
Iwth  for  Germany  and  Enrope. 

8.  Reformation  Period. — The  religious  history  of  this 
early  period  of  Prussia's  aggrandizement  is  as  full  of  in- 
terest as  tbe  secular.  Its  people,  among  whom,  even  in 
the  16th  century,  heathenish  customs  maintained  their 
place  side  by  side  with  Christian  usages,  were  among  the 
lirst  to  look  favorably  upon  the  new  Gospel  movement. 
The  German  order  they  had  learned  to  despise,  and, 
looking  upon  Christianity  and  knighthood  aa  synony- 
mous, they  had  steadfastly  opposed  conversion.  But 
now,  wlien  a  gospel  was  preached  discarding  and  op- 
posing the  papacy  and  all  its  agencies,  the  i>eople  be- 
came ready  converts;  and  the  princes,  accepting  this 
great  popular  movement  as  insurmountable,  suffered 
themselves  to  be  borne  along  with  the  tide.  In  I'nissia 
the  priests  even  favored  the  new  departure.  "  From 
the  success  of  the  Reformation  the  princes  expected  tbe 
forfeited  property  of  the  Church,  the  priests  expected 
wives,  and  the  people  freedom."  So  says  Marx  ( Ur- 
Ktchendrrtchnelien  Verbreilujig  d.  Ref.  [Mayence,  1834]). 
In  Prussia,  even  the  bishop  of  SamUnd,  George  of  Po- 
lentz  (q.  v.),  and  soon  afterwards  Qucis,  bishop  of  Pom- 
erania,  favored  tbe  movement;  and  the  former  finally 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  it,  and  proclaimed  on 
Christmas-day,  1523,  in  the  cathedral  of  Konigsberg, 
with  great  joy,  that  tbe  Saviour  had  been  born  once 
more  for  bis  people.  In  1525  the  progress  of  tbe  new 
opinions  was  so  great  that  when  the  country  was  con- 
verted into  a  secular  dukedom  tbe  entire  populace  sig- 
nified their  cordial  acquiescence,  and  rejoiced  to  rank 
themselves  among  the  followers  of  Luther.  A  German 
liturgy  was  soon  afterwards  introduced,  adhering  as 
closely  as  might  be  to  the  ancient  forms;  tbe  convents 
were  changed  into  hospitals ;  and  by  the  help  oipoililt 
(q.  v.),  or  expository  discourses  on  the  epistles  and  gos- 
pels, regularly  sent  from  Wittenberg,  the  doctrines  of 
the  clergy  were  kept  in  general  harmony  with  each  oth- 
er, and  also  with  tbe  tenets  advocated  in  the  Lutheran 
metropolis.  The  two  bishops,  together  with  three  evan- 
gelical preachers  Luther  had  sent  —  Briesmann,  Spe- 
rat,  and  Poliander— had  prepared  a  Church  discipline 
(^Agenda),  and  caused  its  adoption,  under  the  title  " Ar- 
tikcl  dcr  Ceremonien  u.  andcrer  Kirchenordnung,"  by 
Parliament  {Landtag)  in  December,  1525.  In  1540  the 
discipline  was  enlarged,  and  in  1544  still  further  aug- 
mented. In  1530  a  confession  of  faith,  consisting  of 
eleven  articles,  was  promulgated,  under  the  title  "Ar- 
ticuli  Ceremoniarum  e  Germanico  in  Latinum  Versi  et 


nonnihil  Lorapletati,"  by  a  general  synod  at  Konigs- 
berg. This  was  the  first  coi-pat  doctritur.  When  the 
Augtlntrg  Confettum  was  published  (1530-31),  Albot 
sent  for  a  copy  and  caused  it  to  be  introduced  into  the 
Prussian  Church  by  episcopal  decree.  But  in  1544  Al- 
bert determined  upon  the  future  independence  of  tbe 
Prussian  Church  from  Wittenberg,  and  to  this  end  es- 
dowed  the  University  of  K&nigsberg  —  a  high  school 
which  was  destined  not  only  to  play  a  great  part  in  the 
bistorj'  of  Prussia  aud  of  Germany,  but  of  Poland  also; 
for  from  this  university  much  Scriptural  knowledge 
spread  to  Poland,  and  gave  rise  to  a  strong  reformatoir 
movement  there  (comp.  Krasinski,  Hi*l.  of  the  Ref.  u 
Poland,  i,  158).  But  this  univeiritT  also  became  the 
source  of  a  very  serious  theological  controversy,  wbick 
came  very  near  destroying  the  Protestant  Chnreb  of 
Prussia  and  seriously  damaging  the  evangelical  caue 
in  all  Germany.  We  refer  to  Uie  Otiander  (q.  v.)  coo- 
troversy.  It  began  in  1549.  Osiander  was  that  year 
leclnriug  at  Konigsberg  de  lege  et  evangelio,  and  next 
year  de  juttifeaiione.  He  died  in  1552,  but  his  too- 
in-law.  Funk,  continued  to  espouse  Osiander's  vievk 
and  ill  tbe  controversy  which  ensued  so  mocb  bad 
blood  was  raised  that  in  1563  the  leaden  of  opposition 
were  obliged  to  quit  the  country;  and  when,  later,  the 
tide  turned  against  the  Osiandrians,  Funk  bimself  and 
two  other  leaders  paid  for  their  distinction  with  thdr 
lives,  in  1566.  SeeFcNK,  JoiiAxs;  MoRUS,  Joachul 
Uuke  Albert  then  set  about  restoring  the  peace  of  ibe 
Chnreb.  He  was  not  himself  able  to  grapple  with  the 
far-reaching  theological,  anthropological,  and  sotcriolog- 
ical  questions  which  the  Osiandrlan  controversy  had 
raised.  He  had  as  suddenly  turned  from  one  side  to 
the  other  as  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  seemed  to  de- 
mand. He  had  unsettled  all  and  settled  none,  but  be 
had,  at  least,  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  one  good  rmIi 
from  the  agitation.  It  made  evident  the  need  ofa  gen- 
erally accepted  "Confession,"  and  he  intmsted  its  prepa- 
ration to  Hiirlin  and  Chemnitz,  and  in  1 567  i  hey  bnnght 
out  the  Corput  Doclrina  Prutenicum,  also  called  Rtpttilki 
Corporit  Vodrina  Christiamr,  which  became  the  sym- 
bolical text-book  of  Prussia-  Although  it  had  been  in- 
tended to  abide,  so  far  as  the  cultns  was  coocenied,  by 
the  regulations  of  1544,  a  revi«on  was  called  for  after 
the  publication  of  tbe  Repetitio,  and  in  1568  was  broogbt 
out  another  Kirehenot'dming  v.  Ceremonien  trie  e>  n 
Uebung  Gotte»  WorU  v.  Reichmg  der  hockvUrdigea  So- 
kramente  in  den  Kirehen  det  //erzogt/iumt  Prevtien  gt- 
haben  werden  toll.  This  finall}'  established  tbe  evai)- 
gelical  cultns. 

In  1548  the  reforming  party  in  Prussia  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  tbe  arrival  of  multitudes  uf  Bobemiaii 
'  brethren,  who  were  ordered,  under  moat  severe  penal- 
ties, to  leave  their  country  within  forty-two  days  (May 
4,  1548).  Duke  Albert  offered  them  an  asylum  in  bU 
states,  whither  they  migrated  under  the  guidance  of 
Mathias  Sionius,  the  chief  of  the  whole  community. 

Polish  or  West  Prussia,  together  with  the  minor  states 
of  Courland  and  Livonia,  gradually  underwent  a  simi- 
lar transformation,  owing  to  many  favorable  influences. 
Luther's  pamphlets,  exposing  the  weaknesses  of  the  pa- 
pacy and  of  Romanism,  bad  free  entrance  in  these  coun- 
tries. The  bishop  of  Ermland,  Fabian,  not  only  raised 
no  opposition  himself,  but,  as  the  Romanists  claim,  was 
even  anxious  that  the  reform  movement  should  suc- 
ceed. Then  the  government  of  the  Polish  sovereign. 
Sigismund  Augustus,  by  granting  plenary  freedom  of 
religion  to  the  towns  of  Dantzic,  Thorn,  and  Elbing. 
greatly  facilitate  the  triumph  of  the  Protestant  opin- 
ions, which  was  effected  about  the  year  1560.  Germany, 
at  last,,  had  conquered  for  herself  by  the  Reformatioa 
the  valiant  Prussians,  and  in  the  borders  of  Slavic  an) 
Roman  influence  had  firmly  planted  the  seed  of  German 
culture  and  German  Protestantism,  which  was  to  ger- 
minate and  spread  so  marvellously.  The  evangelical 
Chureh  of  Prussia,  which  was  always  after  in  closest  in- 
timacy and  most  active  co-operation  with  German  Ptm- 
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estantism,  to  which  it  owed  its  origin,  had  nevertheless 
its  own  peculiar  formation,  and  took  for  its  development 
its  own  peculiar  way.  ttost  remarkable  is  the  fact  that 
the  prince  nnder  whom  the  Prussian  evangelical  Church 
first  established  itself  lived  to  see  it  rooted  and  grounded 
iu  doctrine,  cultus,  and  discipline.  Duke  Albert  died 
March  20, 1568. 

4.  Modem  Period.— Yredericii  I  was  distinguished  for 
bis  rigid  economy  of  the  public  money  and  an  extraor- 
dinary penchant  for  tall  auldieis,  and  left  to  bis  son,  the 
great  Frederick  II,  a  compact  and  prosperous  state,  a 
well-disciplined  army,  and  a  sum  of  nearly  nine  million 
tbalers  in  bia  treasury.  Frederick  II  (1740-66)  dex- 
terously availed  himself  of  the  extraordinary  advan- 
tages of  his  position  to  raise  Prussia  to  the  rank  of  one 
of  the  great  political  powers  of  Europe.  In  the  inter- 
vals between  his  great  wars,  he  devoted  all  his  ener- 
gies to  internal  improvement,  by  encouraging  agri- 
culture, trade,  and  commerce,  and  reorganizing  the  mil- 
itary, financial,  and  judicial  departments  of  the  State. 
By  his  liberal  views  in  regard  to  religion,  science,  and 
government,  he  inaugurated  a  system  whose  results  re- 
acted on  the  whole  of  Europe ;  and  in  Germany,  more 
especially,  he  gave  a  new  stimulus  to  thought,  and 
roused  the  dormant  patriotism  of  the  people.  Frederick 
was  not  over-scrupulous  in  his  means  of  enlarging  his 
dominions,  as  he  proved  by  sharing  in  the  first  partition 
of  Poland  in  1772,  when  be  obtained  as  bis  portion  near- 
ly all  West  Pruaaia  and  several  other  districts  in  East 
Prussia.  His  nephew  and  successor,  Frederick  William 
II  (1786-97),  aggrandized  his  kingdom  by  the  second 
and  third  partitions  of  Poland  in  1793  and  1795.  Fred- 
erick William  III  (1797-1840),  who  had  been  educated 
under  the  direction  of  his  grand-uncle  Frederick  the 
Great,  succeeded  his  father  in  1797,  at  a  time  of  ex- 
treme difficulty,  when  Continental  rulers  had  no  choice 
beyond  being  the  opponents,  the  tools,  or  the  victims 
of  French  republican  ambition.  By  endeavdring  to 
maintain  a  neutral  attitude,  Prussia  lost  her  political 
importance,  and  gained  no  real  friends,  but  many  covert 
enemies.  But  the  calamities  which  this  line  of  policy 
brought  upon  Prussia  roused  Frederick  William  from 
bis  apathy,  and,  with  an  energy,  perseverance,  and  self- 
denial  worthy  of  all  praise,  he  devoted  himself,  with  his 
mmiiter,  count  Uardenbei^,  to  tbe  reorganization  of  the 
State.  In  the  ten  years  which  succeeded  the  battle  of 
Waterioo,  Prussia  underwent  a  complete  reorganization. 
Trade  received  a  new  impulse  through  the  various  com- 
mercial treaties  made  with  the  maritime  nations  of  the 
world,  the  formation  of  excellent  roads,  the  establish- 
ment of  steam  and  sailing  packets  on  the  great  rivers, 
and,  at  a  Uter  period,  the  organization  of  the  customs 
treaty,  known  as  the  ZoUverein,  between  Prussia  and 
the  other  states  of  Northern  Germany,  and  through  the 
Ibtmation  of  an  extended  net-work  of  railways.  The 
most  ample  and  liberal  provision  was  made  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  education  over  every  part  of  the  kingdom  and 
to  every  class. 

In  like  manner,  the  established  Protestant  Church 
was  enriched  by  the  newly  inaugurated  system  of  gov- 
ernment supervention,  churches  were  built,  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  clergy  were  raised,  and  their  dwellings  im- 
proved ;  but,  not  content  with  that,  the  king  wished  to 
legislate  for  the  Church  in  accordance  with  a  set  plan, 
and  determined  to  force  a  union  of  the  Lutherans  and 
tbe  Beformed,  whose  unhappy  separation  was  painful  to 
the  devoted  king.  This  union  scheme  was  not  new.  A 
onion  tendency  had  shown  itself  early  in  the  German 
Church,  and  attempts  were  made  to  bridge  over  the 
gulf  which  began  to  deepen  between  the  Lutherans  and 
the  Beformed  in  consequence  of  the  differences  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  so-called  Concordia 
of  Wittenberg  in  1536  and  the  Augiulana  Variata  of 

IMO,  with  which  also  the  Keformed  Synod  agreed,  are 

prominent  proofs  of  this.    For  nearly  half  a  centurj-, 
John  Duneus  (died  1680),  an  Anglican  clergyman  and 

an  apostle  of  union,  travelled  about  for  tbe  accomplish- 


ment of  Ills  great  object ;  but  each  of  the  three  great 
Protestant  churches— Lutheran,  Keformed,  and  Angli- 
can— contended  not  only  for  a  faith  in  the  Christ  re- 
vealed in  the  Scriptures,  which  was  the  only  basis  of 
union  insisted  upon  by  him,  but  for  all  those  peculiari- 
ties which  separated  it  from  the  others.  An  agreement 
for  mutual  ecclesiastical  recognition  (tolerantia  ecclesiat- 
licd)  was  formed  on  the  principles  of  Calixtus  at  the  re- 
ligious conference  at  Caffiel  in  1661,  and  resulted  in  the 
transfer  of  tbe  University  of  Kinteln  to  the  Reformed 
Church,  But  notwithstanding  these  concessions,  which 
gave  the  appearance  of  a  unionistic  and  tolerating  ten- 
dency, the  Lutheran  divines,  according  to  Tholuck,  de- 
clared that  they  would  rather  hdid  communion  with  the 
papists,  and  regarded  the  hope  that  even  Calvinists 
might  be  saved  as  a  temptation  of  the  devil  (Geitt  d, 
Ittth.  TkeoL  WiUadKTfft,  p.  116,  169,  211).  Yet,  after 
the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  when  it  became  urgently  impor- 
tant to  have  fraternal  connections  between  the  Protes- 
tant nations  as  a  security  against  the  dangerous  exalta- 
tion of  the  Catholic  powers,  the  house  of  Prussia  took 
upon  itself  the  task  of  adjusting  the  dissensions  which 
prevailed,  principally  among  the  Lutherans,  by  a  union 
of  the  two  Protestant  churches.  The  elector  John 
Sigiamund  of  Brandenburg,  while  accepting  the  Re- 
formed creed  in  1614,  did  nevertheless  adhere  to  the 
Augsburg  Confession— like  the  Brandenburg  and  Hes- 
sian theologians  at  the  Leipsic  colloquium  in  1681 — and 
his  successors,  the  princes  of  Brandenburg  and  Prussia, 
who  remained  in  the  Reformed  communion,  always 
cherished  a  desire  to  bring  their  evangelical  people  to  a 
better  understanding,  and,  if  possible,  a  union  in  the 
government  and  worship  of  the  churches.  The  ap- 
pointment of  a  few  bishops  constituted  a  part  of  tbe 
ceremonial  at  the  coronation  of  the  first  king  of  Prussia 
(1700),  but  this  suggested  the  idea  of  a  tnuon  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  form  of  government  which  prevailed 
in  the  Anglican  Church.  Temples  of  peace  and  union 
churches  were,  however,  consecrated  in  vain.  Leibnitz 
succeeded  in  breaking  off  the  negotiations.  There  was, 
none  the  less,  full  confidence  that  the  object  would  one 
day  be  brought  of  itself  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

When  tbe  wars  with  France  ended  so  favorably, 
the  king  thought  the  day  auspicious  for  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  dream  of  his  reigning  ancestry,  and  by  royal 
decree  of  Sept.  27, 1817  (the  Jubilee  of  the  Reformation), 
king  Frederick  William  111  declared  the  union  effected. 
But  the  various  Protestant  churches  refused  to  be  joined 
in  the  Utopian  union  prescribed  for  them.  New  diffi- 
culties arose.  The  tendency  to  over-legislation  was 
long  the  predominating  evil  feature  of  Pnissisn  admin- 
istration. The  State,  without  regard  to  the  incongru- 
ous elements  of  which  it  was  composed,  was  divided  and 
sub<livided  into  governmental  departments,  which  in 
their  turn,  under  some  head  or  other,  brought  every  in- 
dividual act  under  governmental  supervision,  to  the 
utter  annihilation  of  political  or  mental  independence. 
The  people,  when  they  gradually  began  to  comprehend 
the  nature  of  this  administrative  machinery,  saw  that  it 
made  no  provision  for  political  and  eiril  liberty,  and  de- 
manded of  the  king  the  fulfilment  ofthe  promise  he  had 
given  in  1815  of  establishing  a  representative  constitu- 
tion for  the  whole  kingdom.  This  demand  was  evasive- 
ly met  by  the  king,  who  professed  to  take  high  rylig- 
ious  views  of  his  duty  as  a  sovereign,  and  its  immediate 
fruits  were  strenuous  efforts  on  his  part  to  check  the 
spirit  of  liberalism.  Every  measure  taken  by  other 
sovereigns  to  put  down  political  movements  was  vigor- 
ously abetted  by  him.  Siding  with  the  pietists  of  Ger- 
many, he  introduced  a  sort  of  Jesuitical  despotism.  The 
Lcaidttiind*,  or  provincial  estates,  organized  in  accord- 
ance with  the  system  of  the  Middle  Ages,  were  the  sole 
and  inadequate  mode  of  representation  granted  to  Prus- 
sia in  that  reign,  notwithstanding  tbe  pledge  made  to 
the  nation  for  a  full  and  general  representative  govern- 
ment. A  further  attempt  made  forcibly  to  unite  Lu- 
theran and  Reformed  churches  by  royal  decree  of  Feb. 
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28,  1634,  excited  unirereal  Sndignttion,  while  the  im- 
priaaninent,  at  a  later  period,  of  the  archbiibopa  of  Co- 
logne and  Gneten  for  their  conduct  in  regard  to  the 
vexed  question  of  mixed  marriagea  involved  the  king 
in  a  long  and  fruitleas  dispute  with  the  pope.  In  his 
ecclesiastical  regulations,  the  king  was  generally  assist- 
ed by  the  gentle  Altenstein,  his  minister  for  public  wor- 
ship, with  whose  preferences  for  the  Hegelian  philoso- 
phy in  the  Church  and  in  the  schools  he  was  often  dis- 
pleaaed,  but  whom  he  never  would  quite  abandon. 
When  the  civil  power  had  absorbed  all  authorities  pe- 
culiarly ecclesiastical,  the  king  established  (1817)  provin- 
cial consistories,  whose  duties  were  confined  to  matters 
exclusively  spiritual,  and  did  not  include  the  location 
of  clergymen ;  district  and  provincial  synods,  composed 
only  of  clergymen,  and  restricted  within  a  narrow  cir- 
cle of  duties,  but  intended  to  be  an  introducuon  to  an 
imperial  synod;  and  a  ministry  for  public  worship, 
which  was  to  be  the  organ  through  which  the  royal 
authority  was  exercised  over  the  Church.  The  oath 
which  the  clergymen  were  to  take  bound  them  to  be 
the  servants  of  the  State  as  well  as  of  the  Church.  The 
development  which  had  taken  place  in  the  principles 
of  Protestantism,  and  the  modes  of  speech  occasioned 
by  the  new  scientific  and  literary  education  of  the  peo- 
ple, next  rendered  some  alteration  of  the  language  of 
the  Church  indispensable.  New  liturgies  were  there- 
fore introduced  into  some  established  churches  without 
attracting  much  attention.  A  common  form  of  worship 
seemed  to  become  necessary  by  the  union  which  by  the 
year  1821  had  been  oudranj/y  effected.  The  theolog- 
ical commission  appointed  for  composing  such  an  in- 
strument in  Prussia  accomplished  nothing.  The  king 
then  published  an  Agenda  which  had  been  adopted  by 
his  cabinet  (1823)  for  the  use  of  the  court  church,  gave 
orders  that  it  should  be  introduced  into  the  garrison 
churches  of  his  kingdom,  and  recommended  it  to  all  the 
congregations  of  the  realm,  instead  of  the  conflicting 
and  arbitrary'  forms  which  had  previously  been  used  in 
the  different  provinces.  But  it  met  with  much  opposi- 
tion. The  Reformed  compUined  that  it  savored  too 
much  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  formola.  They  objected, 
too,  to  the  burning  of  candles  in  broad  daylight,  and 
the  kneeling  and  singing  of  the  preacher  before  the 
altar,  and  the  like,  which  seemed  to  them  to  betray 
a  Roman  Catholic  spirit.  The  rigid  Lutherans  com- 
plained that  it  was  not  sufficiently  orthodox,  and  was 
too  much  reformed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  adherents 
of  the  early  theology  of  illuminism  found  it  too  ortho- 
dox, too  much  in  sympathy  with  the  old  ecclesiasti- 
cism.  They  did  not  perceive  in  it  their  own  theological 
opinions,  but  just  the  reverse ;  and  it  was  from  their 
standpoint  that  they  very  properly  hesitated  to  make 
use  of  expressions  and  ceremonies  with  which  they 
could  connect  no  other  sense  than  one  contradictory  to 
their  convictions.  Some,  also,  were  displeased  with  a 
heterogeneous  polirical  element  which  they  discovered 
in  it.  Bat  no  general  opposition  to  it  was  apparent  un- 
til the  government  took  some  steps  to  draw  over  the 
churches  by  various  temptations  or  by  coercion,  and 
some  authors  contended  that  a  strict  conformity  to  the 
liturgy  should  be  required  by  a  law  on  the  territorial 
system.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  no  synodal  con- 
stitution was  carried  into  effect;  for  even  the  victorious 
political  party  took  no  pleasure  in  a  measure  which  so 
forcibly  reminded  them  of  the  promised  representative 
system.  It  was  only  in  Westphalia  and  the  Rhenish 
provinces  that  a  synodal  form  on  the  basis  of  ancient 
usages  was  introduced  (1835),  but  even  there  the  sys- 
tem left  as  much  to  he  desired  as  it  actually  fulfilled. 
The  appointment  of  general  superintendents  (1829), 
with  means  at  command  for  a  very  extensive  sphere  of 
personal  influence,  was  looked  upon  as  a  restoration  of 
the  titular  bishops  to  their  former  prelatical  position, 
and  hence  as  the  commencement  of  a  Protestant  episco- 
pacy The  controversy  now  became  legal,  and  the 
jurists  and  theologians  pronounced  their  different  opin- 


ions in  answering  the  question  as  to  bow  fkr  the  ki^ 
as  the  prince  of  the  country,  was  authorized  in  pmoik- 
ing  his  ecclesiastical  usages  to  the  people  and  in  bm^ 
ing  a  particular  service  upon  them.  It  was  only  a&o 
new  negotiations  and  revisions,  in  which  all  poid» 
consideration  was  shown  for  personal  wishes  and  the 
traditions  of  the  country-,  that  the  liturgy  entered  ial« 
full  force  (1830)  as  that'of  the  Umited  A'rmipeUftd  Sutf 
Church,  By  the  union  it  was  opposed  even  after  ibis: 
and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  second  decree  was  aec- 
esaary  (1834)  to  give  the  stamp  of  the  govemmtnt  aaev 
to  the  effort.  The  result  was  a  pabUc  oatbrtak.  la 
Silesia,  especially,  there  was  much  trouble,  and  tke  n- 
fractoty  spirit  assumed  an  alarming  form.  Heiauialt, 
militaiy  force,  and  emigration  wen  the  sad  recalls;  aW 
finally  there  occurred  a  disunion  among  the  Lntboas 
themselves — some  yielding  to  the  force  ofcirciinHtaBees, 
others  pushing  their  cause  to  the  utmost,  and  still  Mhto 
going  to  min  in  sectarianism.    See  LirruEitAsis]i. 

The  accession  of  Frederick  William  IV,  ia  l^'. 
seemed  to  open  a  better  prospect  to  the  friends  of  cce- 
stitutional  freedom,  but  the  reality  was  scarcely  e^aal 
to  the  expectations  which  had  been  warranted  by  tit 
professions  of  the  government.  Still,  new  hope  tmi 
requirements  had  been  excited,  and  a  new  life  was  i>- 
fused  into  every  department  of  tlie  State.  Every  imiek 
of  science,  art,  and  literature  was  understood  to  rtcein 
the  attentive  consideration  of  the  sovereign,  who  (■» 
fessed  to  be  actuated  by  a  love  of  universal  pngrcsi. 
He  made  similar  professions  in  r^ard  to  religious  td- 
eration,  but  the  pietistic  tendencies  of  his  govtrama: 
exerted  a  forced  and  prejudicial  influeitce  in  puUic  ad- 
ministration everywhere. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  reign,  the  king  had  ex- 
pressed his  determination  to  allow  the  Cborch,  om 
which  the  crown  had  acquired  supreme  power  dorisg 
the  Reformation,  freely  to  form  for  itself  its  own  extei^ 
nal  organization.  The  transfer  of  a  part  of  the  eedea- 
astic  administration  from  the  provincial  governments  t« 
the  consistories  in  1846  might  be  construed  as  an  ex- 
pedient to  get  an  easier  control  of  the  Church  by  the 
appointment  of  persons  of  a  particular  party.  Bat  vba 
the  provincial  s>-nods  had  assembled  in  1844,  f««nnhf»i 
of  the  superintendents  of  each  of  the  ax  eastern  ftvr- 
inces,  and  a  clergyman  chosen  from  each  diocese,  the 
king  called  a  General  Si/nod  at  Berlin — not  of  repreaegi- 
stives,  but  of  distinguished  persons  in  the  Church,  thir- 
ty-seven of  whom  were  cliergymen  and  thirtr-eitkl 
were  laymen.  Under  the  presidency  of  the  minister  M 
public  worship,  during  a  session  continued  firm  June  i 
to  Aug.  80, 1846, "  this  body,"  says  Base, "  which  Bisde 
no  pretensions  to  a  legal  authority,  but  had  no  restzskt 
on  the  expression  of  its  opinions,  and  acted  on  ookIs- 
sions  drawn  from  the  proceedings  of  the  provincial  sya- 
ods,  presented  its  views  of  the  existing  wants  of  the 
Church.  Its  plan  for  a  future  ecclesiastical  constitntioB 
combined  the  consistoiial  administration  proceeding  di- 
rectly from  the  crown  with  the  synods  proceeding  direct- 
ly from  the  congregations  in  regulariy  ascending  dreks. 
The  assembly  had  not  been  convened  without  some  ref- 
erence to  its  nature,  and  only  a  single  voice  was  raised 
in  it  in  behalf  of  undisguised  rationalism.  Bat  as  the 
great  majority  there,  as  well  as  in  the  previous  pnvis- 
cial  synods,  declared  itself  against  not  only  oncondilicB- 
al  freedom  of  instruction,  but  the  compulsorr  oUigstira 
of  creeds,  the  party  led  by  the  t'rapgeiical  Citnri  Jorr- 
nal  found  itself  in  a  decided  minority.  The  moral  ia- 
possibility  of  compelling  men  to  adhere  to  the  old  enedi 
was  conceded ;  and  yet  it  was  thought  iodispaaalde  t> 
the  completion  of  the  union  that  a  confession  of  frith 
should  be  formed,  to  serve  as  a  formula  for  onlinatico. 
But  the  confession  then  composed  expressed  only  those 
sentiments  which  are  essential  to  Protestant  CbrisdaB- 
ity  in  Scriptural  langaage,  and  without  the  pnciaiaa  «f 
theological  science.  The  orthodox  minority  (fowiteea 
to  forty-eight),  therefore,  had  reason  to  complain,  ixX- 
withstanding  all  that  was  said  fur  their  sstisfact  ion.  that 
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the  adoption  of  the  new  coufession  was  a  virtual  abro- 
gation of  the  old."  The  only  concession  to  those  con- 
gregations and  patrons  who  were  especially  attached  to 
the  Lutheran  or  the  Reformed  type  of  doctrine  or  wor- 
ship was  the  assurance  given  them  that  they  should 
have  full  liberty,  without  endangering  the  development 
and  existence  of  the  union,  to  use  their  respective  con- 
fessions, if  they  wished,  in  a  regular  manner,  to  bring 
those  clergymen  whom  they  called  under  obligation  to 
some  creed.  But  the  orthodox  opposition  from  with- 
out, in  whose  eyes  such  a  body  seemed  a  robber-sj'uod, 
in  which  Christ  was  denied,  was  powerful  enough,  at 
least,  to  postpone  the  execution  of  these  enactments,  al- 
though the  ecclemastiial  authorities  had  given  them  a 
unanimous  concurrence,  and  had  pronounced  them  of 
urgent  importance.  The  superior  Consistory  was  the 
only  court  finally  formed  under  them  (January,  1848) , 
but  as  this  was  not  sustained  by  any  contemporary 
synodal  regulations,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  mere  party 
authority. 

While  the  government  and  the  Cbutch  gained  so  lit- 
tle, the  people  became  more  and  more  restless.  There 
was  a  general  displeasure  against  the  bureaucratic  spirit 
of  over-governing  which  characterized  the  administra- 
tion and  became  daily  more  irksome  to  the  nation.  In 
the  Church  it  resulted  in  the  successful  formation  of  free 
churches  or  Protestant  communities  espousing  the  in- 
terests of  a  rational  Christianity.  A  contemporaneous 
excitement  which  had  arisen  in  the  Roman  Cathohc 
Church,  as  the  result  of  the  schismatic  movement  due 
to  the  stand  taken  by  the  chaplam  Ronge  on  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  so-called  holy  coat  (q.  v.)  of  Treves, 
further  complicated  the  ecclesiastical  relations.  In  the 
State,  revolution  ensued.  The  king  and  his  advisers, 
underrating  the  importance  of  the  movement  of  1848  in 
Germany,  thought  they  bad  satisded  the  requirements 
of  the  hour  by  granting  a  few  unimportant  reforms 
ind  making  equivocal  promises  of  further  concessions. 
When  at  length,  however,  the  citizens  and  troops  came 
into  collision,  and  blood  was  shed,  Frederick  William 
came  forward  as  the  proposed  regenerator  of  his  coun- 
try, ofiering  to  lay  down  his  royal  title  and  merge  his 
kingdom  in  the  common  fatherland,  for  the  salvation  of 
which  he  recommended  a  cordial  union  of  all  German 
princes  and  people  in  one  bond,  and  proposing  himself 
as  the  leader  and  guide  of  this  new  Germany.  Hisown 
subjects,  and  at  first  many  Germans  in  other  states, 
were  carried  away  by  these  Utopian  schemes.  The 
publication  of  a  political  amnesty,  the  nomination  of  a 
liberal  ministry,  the  recognition  of  a  civic  guard,  the  re- 
tirement of  the  prince  of  Prussia,  the  heir  presumptive 
—with  whom  every  arbitrary  measure  of  government 
wss  believed  to  originate — and  the  summoning  of  a  rep- 
resentative chamber  to  discuse  the  proposed  constitution 
—all  tended  to  allay  the  general  discontent.  But  when 
the  National  Assembly  at  Frankfort-on-the-Ham,  in 
1851,  in  disregard  of  the  wishes  of  the  Prussian  kmg, 
declined  to  accept  his  proffered  services,  and  elected  the 
archdtdie  of  Austria  as  lientenantpgeneral  of  Germany, 
his  ardor  in  the  cause  of  the  fatlyerland  cooled,  his 
pledges  to  bis  own  subjects  were  evaded  as  long  and  as 
completely  as  the  occasion  permitted,  and  his  policy  be- 
came more  strongly  tinged  than  before  with  the  jealousy 
ofAustria.  His  powerful  co-operation  in  putting  down 
the  insurrection  in  Poland  and  the  democratic  party  in 
Baden  gave,  however,  ample  proof  of  his  determined  op- 
position to  every  popular  demonstration  against  abso- 
lutism. The  only  exception  during  his  reign  is  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Prussians  in  the  war  of  the  Sleswig-Holstein 
duchies,  when  the  Prussians,  acting  in  concert  with  the 
ihsafliected  against  their  sovereign,  the  king  of  Den- 
oiark,  occupied  the  ducal  provinces  in  the  name  and  on 
behalf  of  the  diet.  But  this  was  the  work  rather  of  him 
who  is  now  emperor  of  Germany,  and  is  capable  of  ex- 
planation even  from  an  ultra-royalistic  standpoint.  The 
Istler  yearn  of  the  reign  of  king  Frederick  William  IV 
*ere  characterized  by  great  advance  in  the  material 


prosperity  and  internal  improvement  of  the  country. 
Extensive  lines  of  railway  and  post-roads  were  opened, 
the  river  navigation  was  greatly  facilitated,  treaties  of 
commerce  were  formed  with  foreign  countries,  great 
expansion  was  given  to  the  Prussian  and  North  German 
ZoUvereio,  the  army  was  put  upon  a  footing  of  hitherto 
unprecedented  efficiency  of  arms  and  artillery,  and  the 
educational  system  of  the  country  was  still  further  de- 
veloped. The  political  freedom  of  Prussia  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  said  to  have  made  equal  advance.  The  Cham- 
bers which  met  for  the  discussion  and  framing  of  a 
constitutional  mode  of  government  were  constantly  in- 
terrupted and  obstructed  in  the  prosecution  of  their  task ; 
and  the  constitution,  which  is  now  established  by  law, 
was  modified  every  year  between  1850  and  1837,  until 
it  may  be  said  to  retain  few  of  its  original  features. 

In  the  Church  also  the  great  stonn  of  1848  wrought 
destructively.  An  ecclesiastical  administration  became 
odious,  and  count  Schwerin,  the  minister  for  public  wor- 
ship, saw  himself  obliged  to  keep  watch  over  the  actions 
o(  the  consistories,  which  finally  so  displeased  him  that 
he  dissolved  the  superior  consistory.  He  then  appoint- 
ed a  committee  to  devise  a  synodal  constitution,  to  be 
submitted  to  an  imperial  synod  which  should  soon  after 
be  convened,  that  thus  the  Church  might  construct  her 
future  organization  for  herself.  The  outline  of  the  elec- 
toral law  for  the  appointment  of  synods  was  published, 
and  defended  by  counsellors  of  the  crown  versed  in  ec- 
clesiastical law.  It  proposed  that  the  deputies  should  be 
elected  by  the  congregations,  but  that  the  existing  syn- 
ods should  be  made  use  of  in  the  western  provinces,  and 
that  district  and  provincial  synods  should  be  arranged 
so  OS  to  serve  for  electoral  bodies  in  the  eastern.  Be- 
fore the  appointed  sjniod  could  have  its  meeting,  the 
revolution  was  throttled,  and  the  government  again 
abandoned  all  these  liberal  measures.  It  even  denounced 
the  clamor  for  a  synodal  constitution  as  an  ill-concealed 
enmity  to  Chritt  (!),  and  the  whole  scheme  of  an  election 
by  the  people  as  a  denial  of  God  (!).  The  constitution 
of  Jan.  31, 1850,  retained,  with  respect  to  religion,  the 
whole  essential  spirit  of  the  German  fundamental  laws. 
A  collegiate  tuprtme  ecclesiattical  coimal  to  decide  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  Church  was  formed  by  order  of  the 
king  from  the  evangeUcal  portion  of  the  ministry  of 
public  worship,  and  a  system  of  rules  for  the  regulation 
of  congregational  affairs  was  bestowed  upon  the  six 
eastern  provinces.  The  supreme  ecclesiastical  council 
from  that  period  governed  the  Church  in  the  king's 
name ;  and  Von  Raumer,  the  minister  for  public  worship, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Chambers,  declared  that  the  new 
doctrine  was  that  the  Evangelical  Church  exercises  bet 
constitutionsl  right  independently  to  regulate  and  ad- 
minister her  affsirB,  by  entire  separation  from  and  con- 
sequent independence  of  the  State,  and  by  government 
according  to  her  ancient  constitution  by  the  sover- 
eign as  her  roost  prominent  member.  By  this  happy 
thought  anxiety  for  the  independence  of  the  Church 
was  tranquillized,  and  the  Chambers  succeeded  in  re- 
pelling all  complaints  about  violations  of  those  articles 
of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State  which  relate  to  the 
independence  of  the  Evangelical  Church.  The  plan  foi 
congregational  government,  which  was  looked  upon  at 
the  basis  of  true  ecclesiastical  freedom,  contained  a  su»' 
picions  limitation  of  the  power  of  choosing  the  vestries, 
and  an  extraordinary  requisition  that  the  private  mem- 
bers should  be  bound  by  the  three  principiil  creeds,  the 
confessions  of  the  Reformation,  and  certain  general  laws 
fur  the  Church  which  were  yet  unknown.  In  some  of 
the  eastern  provinces  this  plan  was  protested  against 
by  parties  opposed  to  each  other,  but  it  was  at  last 
gradually  admitted  into  most  of  the  congregations. 
The  free  congregations  (numbering  about  forty  in  Prus- 
sia and  the  contiguous  countries),  which  had  in  1848, 
like  almost  all  associations,  taken  some  part  in  politics, 
and  whose  leaders  had  to  some  extent  been  involved  in 
the  movements  of  the  day,  had  nearly  all  their  houses 
of  worship  closed  by  the  police  under  the  new  law  against 
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political  societies.  These  proceedings  were  partially 
confirmed  by  tbe  judicial  courts;  but  some  measures  of 
tbe  police  seemed  so  inconsistent  with  the  fireedom  of 
conscience  guaranteed  by  th«  fundamental  laws  that 
inquiries  were  instituted  respecting  them  even  in  the 
Chambers  (1852),  where  the  gOTcnimenl  had  avowed 
its  determination  to  exterminate  by  every  legal  means 
the  whole  system  of  dissent.  The  supreme  ecclesiasti- 
cal council  excommunicated  all  the  free  congregations, 
without  reference  to  the  various  tendencies  among 
them,  and  pronounced  their  baptisms  invalid,  while  the 
civil  courts  punished  every  official  act  of  their  ministers 
as  an  invasion  of  the  clerical  office.  Still  there  was  con- 
flict between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  the 
crown  saw  itself  perplexed  daily  with  the  disadvanta- 
ges of  dissent.  By  royal  edicts  of  March  6, 1852,  and 
July  12,  1853,  the  union  movement  was  again  given  a 
new  lease  of  life,  the  king  having  determined  to  do 
away  with  religious  differences  among  all  Protestants. 
The  result  was  far  from  gratifying.  Id  the  very  next 
fall  (October,  1868)  Dr.  Rupp  started  a  new  congrega- 
tion, in  which  the  Bible  was  accepted  as  the  original 
source  of  truth,  and  the  imitation  of  Christ  was  made 
the  supreme  end  of  life.  All  ecclesiasticism  was  !g- 
norett.  In  1856  (Nov.  4-Dec.  6)  a  general  conference 
assembled  to  remedy  these  dissensions,  but  it  failed 
to  accomplish  anything.  The  king  remained  nuiuma 
epiieopm,  but  the  Protestants  retained  by  the  oonstita- 
tion  of  Jan.  81, 1850,  tit.  ii,  art.  12,  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  the  more  recent  immigrations  from  foreign  lands 
have  made  Prussia  tbe  home  of  Protestants  of  all  shades 
of  religious  opinion. 

The  obvious  benefits  of  the  presbyterial  and  synodal 
constitution  in  the  Kbenish  and  Westphalian  churches, 
the  fuller  co-operation  there  of  ministers  and  elders,  the 
greater  activity  of  the  laity,  the  room  afforded  for  the 
exercise  of  discipline,  the  variety  of  home  mission  work, 
and  the  facility  for  checking  rationalistic  tendencies, 
which  had  given  the  Kheuish  and  Westphalian  branch 
of  the  Prussian  Church  so  great  a  power  and  influence, 
were  so  apparent  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
the  leading  authorities  of  the  Prussian  Church  not  to 
desire  to  extend  this  form  of  government,  modified  by 
the  consistorial  constitution,  over  all  her  old  provinces. 
Consequently  a  royal  order  of  June  29, 1850,  introduced 
the  institution  of  the  general  Church  courts,  and  by  an- 
other of  Sept  10,  1873,  it  became  definitively  the  plat- 
form for  the  congregations  and  synods  there,  while  an 
extraordinary  general  synod  for  these  provinces  was 
announced.  This  synod  was  appointed  by  royal  decree, 
to  consist  of  the  eleven  general  superintendents,  of 
twelve  deputies  of  the  theological  and  the  juridical  fac- 
ulties, of  thirty  members  to  be  elected  by  the  king,  and 
of  150  members  of  the  eight  provincial  synods,  who 
were  to  be  composed  of  not  less  than  one  third  laymen 
and  one  third  ministers.  This  general  synod  met  for 
the  first  lime  from  Nov.  24  to  Dec.  18, 1876.  The  new 
ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Pmssia  provides  for  a  reg- 
ular meeting  of  this  general  body  at  the  call  of  the 
king  every  six  years.  The  king  is  represented  in  it  by 
the  president  of  the  Oiertirchenralk,  the  highest  Church 
tribunal  in  the  state.  The  jurisdiction  and  competency 
of  the  general  synod,  as  summarized  by  a  correspondent 
nfThe  Central  Chritlian  Advocate,  are  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing, which  indicates  also  the  nature  of  the  connec- 
tion between  Church  and  State : 

"  1.  The  i^Denil  synod  co-operates  with  the  king's  (hnc- 
tlnnaries  for  promoting  the  interests  of  tbe  State  Church 
nn  the  basis  of  the  evnni^elicfll  coiifefttlons  of  fakh.  2. 
Laws  enacted  by  the  klnsr,  as  bend  of  tlie  Church,  mnet 
have  its  a?pent.  It  may  also  propose  new  measares,  but 
thew  canunt  l>e  laid  before  tbe  king  for  sanction  until  the 
cnltuB  minister  has  examined  tbem  and  found  nothine; 
incompatible  with  the  Interests  of  the  State  In  tbem.  S. 
It  lexislatea  exclnsively  on:  the  amount  of  liberty  of 
lenchlnp  within  the  Cbnrch ;  religions  qnaliflcatinns  and 
ordluatVon  vows  of  tbe  candidates  of  ministry;  litarfries, 
hymnals,  and  catechisms:  holy  days  to  be  introdnced  or 
abolished ;  and  the  form  of  discipline  for  refraclorv  Chnrch 
members  and  ministers.    4.  It  controls  the  flinds  which 


the  ObtrUnhmnlh  bad,  and  also  the  expenditure  of  Ike 
appropriations  fortbeOnDrcb  from  the  national  liearart, 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  tbe  cnlins  minister  heretofure. 
IS.  Reenlar  and  periodical  taxes  npon  the  congrcgatkos 
for  Chnrch  purposes  can  only  be  levied  by  Its  concent  i. 
It  can  incite  the  king's  Amctlonariea  (ObirldTchtnraXk  aii4 
consistories)  to  greater  activity  by  taking  tbe  loiiiatiTe  ia 
proposing  snch  new  measnres  as  are  condoclve  to  tbe 
Ch  nrch'a  welfare.  Tbe  Obtrkirehaurotk  cannot  r^eet  tbea 
without  giving  its  motives.  T.  It  preaervea  the  nnion  of 
the  State  Church  interest  by  revoking  any  snch  resolih 
tions  of  a  prominent  synod  as  may  be  incompatible  will) 
tbe  Church  at  large." 

The  Advocate  then  continues  as  follows : 

"The  king,  as  tummua  epiacoptu^  governs  tbe  Cfaimh 
Indirectly  throueh  its  oonslsturiea— one  in  eadi  pnivlBct 
—composed  euttrely  of  theologians,  except  tbe  piesidcDt 
who  must  be  a  jurist,  and  directly  inrongh  tbe  Obtrkirch- 
nirafh  — the  highest  Church  trfbnnul  in  the  state  — to 
whom  the  consistories  are  responsible." 
Between  the  sessions  of  the  general  synod  a  cabinet 
composed  of  seven  members,  carries  out  the  measures 
of  the  general  synod,  and  confers  with  the  Obrrkirdua- 
rath  respecting  new  measares. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  tbe  members  of  the  Lutheran  and 
the  comparatively  few  Keformed  churches  in  Pmssia  to 
meet  in  the  same  s^'tiods,  because  the  union  movement 
has  not  only  given  rise  to  a  common  legislalive  and  ad- 
ministrative basis,  but  prepared  tbe  inemben  and  na- 
gregations,  notwithstanding  all  the  value  they  assign  to 
their  particular  creeds,  to  lay  greater  stress  npon  tint 
which  they  have  in  common  than  upon  that  on  wbicb 
they  differ.  Tbe  Lutheran  churches  have  tbe  Cci^o- 
tio  A  ttgutlana  Itwariata  from  June  26,  1580  (or  the 
Auguttama  Variata  from  1540),  the  Apologia  Co^tt- 
tionii  Atiguttana,  the  ArticuK  Smaletdderi,  tbe  Ottt- 
chitmui  Mttmr  and  Major  Lulheri,  and  tbe  Ferwale 
Concordia  (1577).  The  Reformed  Church  has  the  Hei- 
delberg Catechism  (1563),  which  it  highly  valnea.  Tbe 
authority  of  these  creeds— the  Minor  Catechism  and 
the  Confetno  Augiutana  perhaps  excepted  —  is  nA 
binding  in  all  the  details;  and  in  tbe  ordination  vow 
no  declaration  of  allegiance  to  tbe  sjrmbols  is  expected 
from  the  young  minister,  so  that  some  of  the  cradi 
have  nearly  disappeared.  So  thoroughly  has  tbe  old 
spirit  of  division  died  out  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
opposition  to  communion  of  the  two  bodies  in  the  same 
church.  Nor  is  this  practice  confined  to  the  Uniled 
Church  of  Prussia;  it  ia  equally  prevalent  in  the  other 
union  churches  of  Uermany,  in  tbe  former  ducfay  of 
Nassau,  in  Anhalt-Bemburg,  Deasau,  BirkenfeM,  Badea, 
in  the  former  electorate  of  Hesse,  in  Saxe-Weimar,  in 
Hildburghauscn,  Waldeck,  WUrtemberg,  and  in  one  part 
of  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse.  In  East  Frietland  the 
union  has  extended  only  to  the  govemmmt,  and  not  to 
worship  or  doctrine,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  in  the  nnioa 
deed,  stress  is  laid  on  the  common  scriptural  ground  of 
the  churches. 

With  the  accession  of  king  William  I,  Pnnsia's  most 
brilliant  page  of  history  opens.  The  civil  and  eodoi- 
astical  affisirs  of  that  country  now  became  tbe  hist<ny 
of  a  united,  proeperoivs  and  powerful  people.  Though 
Bumarck,  as  premier,  himself  controla  pretty  much  all 
tbe  measures  civil  and  ecclesiastical ;  though  he  at  fint 
indicated  by  his  lines  of  action  a  policy  of  absalatism 
and  bureaucracy,  time  has  unfolded  a  liberal  and  prac- 
tical tendency  in  the  government,  and  the  only  severe 
opposition  now  encountered  is  from  the  low  social  de- 
mocracy— in  this  country  known  as  Communism — and 
fhim  tbe  nltra-Romish  subjects,  who  wage  war  against 
the  repressive  measnres  adopted  by  the  governmeat 
against  Ultramontanism  and  Jesuitism,  because  of  the 
dangers  they  brood  against  tbe  Stale.  See  Ultiu- 
MONTANiSM.  The  War  of  1866  with  Austria  established 
the  superiority  of  Prussia  in  Germany ;  the  war  with 
France  in  1870  solidified  the  work  of  the  intervening 
yeara,  and  gave  to  tbe  little  kingdom  the  imperial 
power  on  tbe  170th  anniversary  of  the  day  when  tbe 
elector  of  Brandenburg  assumed  the  crown  of  Prussia. 

II.  Reliffiotu  Statittict.  —  I.  GemeraL  —  According  m 
tbe  census  of  1876,  of  tbe  25,742,404  inbaUianls  of 
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Prussia,  16,636,990  returned  themselves  as  belonging  to 
the  Erangelical  National  Church ;  of  these,  13,2(>6,(i20 
are  of  tbc  Uuited  Church,  2,90d,2o0  Lutherans,  and 
465,120  of  the  Rerormed  Church,  Of  those  who  are 
not  of  the  National  Church,  there  are  40,630  Luther- 
ana,  35,080  Befonned,  3710  Moravians,  2620  Irving- 
ites,  12,210  Baptists,  14,650  Mennonites,  2080  Angli- 
cans, Uethodists,  etc.,  8,625,840  Catholics,  1450  Greek 
Church,  4800  German  Catholics,  17,880  Freethinkers, 
etc.,  339,790  Jews,  and  4674  of  various  other  beliefs. 
The  Old  Catholics  are  mentioned  below.  The  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  Prussia  decreased  so  rapidly  after 
the  introduction  of  Protestantism  that  at  the  accession 
of  Frederick  II  in  1740  there  were  only  60,000  Catholics 
in  a  population  of  2,150,000  souls;  the  proportion  of  the 
Catholics  to  the  Protestants  was,  iu  other  words,  one  to 
forty-three.  The  kings  did  not  recur  to  coercive  meas- 
ures, but  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Prussia 
hated  Romanism,  and  caused  it  to  undergo  heavy  tri- 
als. When  Prussia  acquired  Silesia,  and  after  the  divi- 
sion of  Poland,  it  was  less  of  a  Protestant  power.  The 
number  of  the  Catholics  was  so  considerably  increased, 
eapecially  after  the  treaty  of  Luneville  (1801),  that  both 
communions  were  represented  by  nearly  equal  num- 
bers. This  was  again  changed  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
the  two  treaties  of  Paris,  and  the  congress  of  Vienna. 
At  present  the  Evangelical  Church  constitutes  a  major- 
ity in  the  provinces  of  Schleawig  -  Holstein  (99  per 
cent.),  Pomerania  (97),  Brandenburg  (95),  Saxony  (93), 
HanoTer(87),  Hesse-Nassau  (70),  and  Prussia  (70) ;  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church  in  HohenzoUem  (93  per  cent.), 
the  Rhine  province  (73),  Posen  (64),  Westphalia  (63), 
and  Silesia  (51).  Of  the  Jews,  fully  one  half  livo  in  the 
eastern  (formerly  Polish)  provinces.  The  members  of 
all  churches  recognised  by  the  government  enjoy  equal 
ciril  rights.  The  Old  Catholics  (q.  v.)  have  been  recog- 
nlaed  as  a  pan.  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the 
bishop  elected  by  them  as  a  bishop  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Other  denominations  (Baptists,  Methodists,  German 
Catholics,  and  Free  Congregationalists)  are  barely  tol- 
erated, though  the  constitution  guarantees  full  religious 
liberty.  The  Greek  Church  is  also  represented  in  Prussia. 
One  of  the  Greek  communities  belongs  to  the  Philippint 
(q.  v.),  a  branch  of  the  Greek  Raskolniks,  who  seceded 
in  the  17th  century  from  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church. 
Like  the  Mennonites,  they  refuse  the  military  service. 
Their  principal  colony  is  at  Alt-Ukta,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Poland.  The  Mennonites  are  tolerated,  with  some 
restrictions :  they  cannot  increase  their  real  estate,  be- 
cause the  military  service  is  in  contradiction  with  their 
religious  opinions.  They  arc  in  consequence  in  a  state 
of  emigration,  and  their  number  decreases.  Since  1830 
they  enjoy  the  same  civil  rights  as  all  other  Christian 
subjecta.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  directed  by 
the  two  archbishops  of  Posen  and  Gnesen,  and  Cologne, 
under  whom  stand  the  four  bishoprics  of  Culm,  MUn- 
eter,  Paderbom,  and  Treves,  The  two  episcopal  sees  of 
Breslau  and  Ermhind  are  directly  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  pope ;  while  the  district  of  Glatz,  in  Silesia,  be- 
longs to  the  archbishopric  of  Prague,  and  Katscher,  in 
Upper  Silesia,  to  that  of  Olmutz,  In  1864  the  Protes- 
tanta  had  rather  more  than  9000  licensed  places  of  wor- 
ship, with  6600  ordained  clergymen;  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  nearly  8000  churches  and  chapels,  with 
upwards  of  6000  priests.  In  1867  there  were  24,382 
churches  of  all  denominations,  and  224  monastic  or  con- 
ventual establishments,  with  5618  inmates,  mostly  de- 
voted to  purposes  of  education,  or  nursing  the  sick. 

2.  Education.  —  Education  is  compulsory  in  Prussia, 
and  its  management  and  direction  are  under  the  control 
of  the  State,  In  no  country  are  better  or  ampler  means 
supplied  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  all  classes 
of  the  community.  Prussia  has  nine  universities,  viz. 
Konigsbrrg,  Berlin,  Greifswald,  Breslau,  Halle,  Bonn, 
Kiel,  Gottingen,  and  Marburg,  with  6673  students,  and 
two  Catholic  colleges  at  Braunsberg  and  MUnster.  At 
the  close  of  1867  there  were  in  Prussia  83,942  schools 


and  educational  establishments  of  every  kind,  exclusive 
of  the  universities ;  and  of  these  153  were  colleges  or 
gymnasia,  about  1000  classical  private  schools,  68  nor- 
mal, about  700  art,  trade,  and  industrial  schools,  and 
about  25,000  public  elementary  schools,  with  35,000 
teachers,  and  about  3,000,000  scholars.  (See  below.) 
The  management  of  the  elementary  national  schools  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  local  communities;  but  the  Stale 
appoints  the  teachers,  and  in  part  pays  their  salaries, 
the  remainder  being  supplied  by  the  public.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  libraries  of  the  several  universities,  there  is 
the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin,  with  500,000  volumes  and 
abont  10,000  MS8.  Among  the  numerous  scientific,  ar- 
tistic, and  literary  schools  and  societies  of  Prussia,  the 
following  are  some  of  the  more  distinguished :  the 
Academy  of  Arts,  founded  in  1699;  the  Royal  Museum 
of  Arts;  the  Academy  of  Sciences;  the  Natural  Historj-, 
Geographical,  and  Polytechnic  societies  of  Berlin ;  the 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Stettin;  the  Breslau  Natural 
History  and  Historical  societies,  etc. 

8.  Charitiea. — Prussia  has  a  large  number  of  benevo- 
lent institutions,  towards  the  maintenance  of  which  the 
State  gives  annually  about  £16,000  sterling.  In  1861 
there  were  about  1000  public  civil  and  military  infirma- 
ries, in  which  upwards  of  170,000  patients  were  under 
treatment,  and  between  7000  and  8000  poor-  and  alms- 
houses; while  800,000  poor  received  support  through 
these  institutions  or  by  extraneous  relief,  Prussia  is 
supplied  with  asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind 
and  the  maimed,  and  has  good  schools  for  training  mid- 
wives,  nurses,  etc, 

4,  Churches.— Wt  append  a  sketch  of  the  principal 
German  churches,  because  it  will  in  some  manner  enrich 
the  article,  and  will,  besides,  greatly  add  to  what  has 
been  said  in  the  article  Gkrmaxv.  The  sketch  and  the 
statistics  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Pan-Presby- 
tedan  Council  in  Edinburgh  in  1877. 

"I.  Constitution Each  German  state  and  each  free  city 

has  a  Church  of  its  onu,  iu  which  the  princes  or  the 
magistrates,  by  whose  co-openillou  the  chnrches  were 
reformed,  have  to  some  extent,  since  the  Diet  of  Speyer 
In  1!S28,  enjoyed  the  supreme  administrative  power.    This 


]>ower  they  generally  exercise  by  proxy,  L  e.  through  the 
minister  of  worship  (Prussia,  Baden,  Saxe- Alteubarg, 
grand -duchy  of  Hesse,  Mecklenburg,  Wflrlemberg):  hi 


other  cases  throngh  the  Supreme  Church  Council,  or  Oher- 
tirchenrath  (Prussia,  1849,  18S0 ;  Mecklenbnrg.Scbwerin, 
13-19;  Bsdcn) ;  or  throngh  the  general  snpennteudeuts, 
the  consistories,  and  snperlntendeuts.  To  some  extent, 
likewise,  for  the  last  twenty-flve  or  thirty  years,  the  gov- 
ernments have  shared  the  administration  of  the  Church 
with  the  district,  provincial,  and  general  synods  (Prnseia, 
Wiirteniberg,  Baden,  Bavaria,  Olofeubiirg).  This  form  of 
Church  goverumeut  is  called  the  conmstoricd  iKonsisto- 
rialmr/assuny), 

"The  German  chnrches  have  derived  much  beneflt 
from  the  bands  of  the  priuces ;  bnt  the  fact  that  these  ex- 
ercise the  right  of  control  has  often  hludercd  the  devel- 
opment of  the  energies,  the  liberality,  and  the  practical 
sen^e  of  the  lay  element  and  the  members  of  the  cougre- 
gations  at  large,  as  well  as  prevented  the  co-operation  of 
the  ministers  and  the  people  In  Church  work.  Like  the 
noble  king  Frederick  William  IV  of  Prnsfla,  who  longed 
to  resign  nls  episcopal  Ainctlons  Into  the  proper  hands, 
some  or  the  best  princes  have  felt  the  necessity  of  giving 
more  self-government  and  liberty  to  the  churches,  and  the 
presbyterial  and  synodal  constltntlon  In  the  newly  devel- 
oped form  In  which  It  has  been  given  Iu  Prussia  is  an  en- 
deavor In  this  direction. 

"  In  some  of  the  Reformed  churches,  as  Iu  the  Palati- 
nate, the  mode  of  government  Is  similar  to  that  of  the  Lu- 
theran chnrches ;  out  In  others  the  presbyterial  aud  syn- 
odal constitution  was  developed. 

"The  presbyterial  and  synodal  constltntlon  was  trans- 
planted by  ftigltlves,  members  of  the  French  and  Walloon 
congregations  In  London  (which  John  ii  Lasco  had  organ- 
ized according  to  the  form  he  had  set  up  in  East  Fries- 
land),  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Rhine,  to  the  dnchles  of 
Jftlich,  ClevcB,  Berg,  and  Mark,  which  form  now  the  north- 
ern half  of  Rhenish  Prnssla,  aud  a  part  of  Prussian  West- 
phalia ;  It  was  recognised  aud  developed  by  the  Congress 
of  Wcsel  (IfSflS)  aud  the  Synod  of  Emden  (1671),  was  in- 
troduced Into  the  duchy  of  Nassau  (Synod  of  Herborn, 
\SSS),  and  with  some  modlflcations,  at  the  end  of  the  17th 
centnry,  adopted  even  by  the  Lutherans  In  the  territories 
of  Cleves  and  Mark. 

"  This  form  of  Chnrch  government  was  in  18SS  con- 
firmed by  the  Kirdienordnung  for  the  churches  In  Rhcn- 
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tth  PratKla  and  We»tphallt.  Ttaeae  cbarche«,  tli«  Lnther- 
nn  as  well  as  the  Keturmed,  are  essenttallr  PreabyteiiaD, 
i.  e.,  besides  the  ministers,  each  congregation  has  a  budj 
of  elders  and  also  of  deacons.  The  duly  of  the  elders  is, 
along  with  Ihe  miuisiers,  to  take  the  oversight  of  the  con- 
gregations, and  further  their  well-being  in  all  respects, 
e8|)ecinlly  by  Christian  discipline.  The  deacons  serve  the 
Chnrch  by  works  of  love  for  the  poor  and  afflicted.  The 
ministers,  elders,  and  deacons  form  the  presbytery  of  the 
congregation  (the  Scottish  Kirk  session),  the  duty  of 
which  Is  to  advance  the  edldcatlon  of  the  Church,  to  pro- 
mole  whatever  la  good,  and  to  discourage  all  that  Is  evil 
The  member*  of  this  pr«abytery  are  elected  for  fonr  years. 
Besides  the  presbytery  there  Is,  in  larger  congregations, 
a  more  numerous  representative  body  (Sw  Representation)^ 
the  nnmber  of  which  varies  according  to  the  size  of  the 
congregation,  and  may  amount  to  sixty,  seventy,  or  more 
members.  This  body  has  to  consult  and  decide  lu  mat- 
ters of  greater  importance,  and  especially  when  ministers 
or  elders  are  to  1ms  electee.  In  the  Reformed  Calvlnistic 
LIppe-Detmold,  in  1851,  such  a  representative  body  was 
insutnted  besides  the  presbytery. 

'*A11  the  ministers  and  one  deputv  from  each  congre- 
gation form  the  dittriet  synod  (the  Scottish  presbytery), 
which  meets  yearly  under  the  superintendent,  who  is 
elected  freely  for  six  years  by  and  from  the  members  of 
the  synod.  His  most  important  duties  are — the  oversight 
of  tlie  ministers  and  presbyteries,  the  administration  of 
the  property  of  the  congregations  In  the  district,  the  ex- 
ercise of  discipline,  the  information  and  encouragement 
of  the  members  as  to  the  home  mission  work  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  the  preparation  for  the  next  provincial  synod. 
The  snperlulendents,  along  with  depnues  from  the  dis- 
trict synods  (each  of  tlMse  sending  one  minister  and  one 
elder),  form  the  pmmneial  synod,  the  president  of  which  is 
elected  for  six  years,  and  which  has  for  its  special  func- 
tion to  watch  over  the  doctrine  and  the  spirltuHl  affairs 
of  the  Church.  The  proceedings  of  the  synod  require, 
however,  to  be  confirmed  by  the  competent  authorities  of 
the  State.  The  provincial  synod  meets  every  third  year, 
but  on  extraordinary  occasions  it  may  be  convened  by  the 
president.  The  control  of  the  affaire  of  the  Khenish  and 
Westphalian  Chnrch  Is  in  the  hands  of  the  minister  of 
worship,  the  Consistory  of  Rhenish  Pmssia,  and  that  of 
Westphalia,  and  the  goTemment  of  the  province.  The 
general  superintendents  of  Rhenish  Pmssia  and  Westpha- 
lia, who  are  appointed  by  the  king,  act  along  with  the 
consistories,  but  are  Independent  of  them. 

"In  Baden  similar  provincial  or  diocesan  and  general 
synods  have  existed  since  the  union  in  1S'21.  The  dio- 
cesan synods  ar«  held  every  third  year,  the  general  every 
seventh.  Two  thirds  of  the  body  of  the  diocesan  synods 
are  ministers,  and  only  one  third  laymen,  who  are  not 
elected  by  the  representatives  of  the  congregations,  but  by 
electoral  districts.  To  the  general  synod  two  dioceses  send 
one  minister,  and  the  ruling  elders  iKtrchengemrindtrathe) 
of  four  dioceses  send  one  layman,  who,  however,  must  be 
a  member  of  a  representative  body  of  the  Cbarcb.  The 
graud-dnko  nominates  a  president,  a  theological  professor 
of  the  University  of  Ueidelherg,  and  some  fay  and  minis- 
terial members,  to  the  Supreme  Chnrch  Council  (Oberkir- 
chenrath).  The  synod  has  a  legislative,  disciplinary,  and 
consultative  character,  and  it  has  the  Initiative  in  the  goT- 
erument  In  the  Chnrch.  Without  Its  concurrence  no  law 
can  be  enacted  bearing  on  the  government,  doctrine,  and 
worship  of  the  Chnrch. 

"In  WUrtemberg  yearly  diocesan  synods  were  instl- 
toted  by  the  edict  of  Nov.  IS.  1854,  to  take  care  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  congregations  and  of 
the  poor  throughout  the  diocese,  to  control  Ihe  ministers 
and  the  elders,  and  to  consult  on  matters  of  Importance. 
These  are  composed  of  all  the  ministers,  and  or  as  many 
elders  of  each  congregation  as  It  has  ministers.  The^ 
are  to  be  elected  by  the  representative  body  of  the  con- 
gregation, the  so-called  Church  councillors.  A  select 
committee  has  In  the  interval  the  dlieclion  of  the  affairs 
of  the  dioceses, 

"In  Bavaria  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  according 
to  the  union  deed  of  181S,  there  are  diocesan  and  geiiernl 
synods.  The  nnmber  of  the  lay  deputies  varies  with  the 
number  of  the  evangelical  inhabitants  of  the  diocese,  so 
that  the  lay  element  preponderates.  The  yearly  diocesan 
synods  have  partly  a  function  of  oversight,  and  partly  of 
consnltatiou.  The  general  synod  meets  every  fourth 
year,  and  has  the  right  of  resolution,  and  expressing  its 
wishes  when  there  is  a  vacancv  in  the  consistory. 

"In  Bavaria  on  this  side  oi  the  Rhine  yearly  diocesan 
synods  are  held  for  consultntiou  and  for  the  election  to 
the  general  synod.  The  whole  of  the  ministers  and  an 
equal  body  of  elders,  elected  by  the  officials  of  the  congre- 
gation, take  part.  The  general  synod  is  composed  of  one 
ministerial  deputy  from  ench  diocesan  district,  one  elder 
from  every  two  dlocesnn  districts,  and  one  deputy  of  the 
theological  faculty  of  Erlnngen.  The  general  synod  lias 
only  the  right  of  advice,  resolution,  anupi-otest 

"Similar  district  and  general  synods  are  In  Lutheran 
Oldenburg,  Ilesse,  and  Meckleuourg.  The  Lutheran 
churches  of  the  province  of  Hanover  and  of  Nassau, 
though  their  territory  belongs  now  to  Prussia,  have  still 
synods  for  themselves. 


"  n.  Statittieal  liotUie».—(A.)  Cfturaka.— <1.)  Bimngdiod 
Church.  —  (o.)  Prussia,  —  On  Dec.  1, 1876,  the  German  ea- 
plre  had  42,7M,910  Inhabitants,  of  whom  25,6(10,000  were 
Bvangellcals,  14,900,000  Catholics,  and  512,000  Jews. 

"  In  the  eight  old  Prussian  provinces  were,  in  1ST1, 
ia,276,S;2  Evangelicals,  of  a  population  of  20,248,671,  aid 
6462  Kvangellcal  parUhes,  9412  Evangelical  churches  and 
chapels,  and  <HS81  ministers.  Ithenisn  Pnisaia  alone  (Bo- 
heniollem  Inclndad)  had  906,«S3  BvangeUcale  out  of 
3,S(4,9«6,4S0EvaDgellcalparishes, B«l  Evangelical chnrcb- 
cs  and  chapels,  and  M4  Evangelical  ministers.  Westpha- 
lia alone  bad  806,404  Evangelicals  out  of  1,755,173,  ta 
Evangelical  parishes,  4M  Evangelical  churches,  aiid  4S 
Evangelical  ministers.  On  the  average  in  ttie  churches 
of  the  eight  old  Pru»sian  provinces,  there  were  1S04  per- 
sons to  one  chnrch,  ISOS  to  one  minister:  in  RhenUi 
Prussia  there  were  1820,  in  Westphalia  ISSO,  to  one  cborth, 
and  1530  in  Rhenish  Pmssia  and  1911  in  Weaipbalia  to 
one  minister.  In  the  old  provinces  there  are  413  elcctori] 
districts  (the  army  districts  included),  and  389  districts  bt 
synods ;  lu  Rheiilsh  Prussia  and  Westphalia  alone  then 
are  20  superinlendenls. 

"Uf  the  new  Pmsaiau  provinces, Hanover  (in  1371)  had 
1,713,711  ;  943  Evangelical  parishes,  1673  Evangelical 
churches,  1111  Evangelical  minisierv,  and  log  saperiutend- 
ents.  Each  parish  had  an  average  of  1817,  each  dinicti  or 
chapel  of  1100,  each  minister  of  1400  persons.  In  the  far- 
mer electorate  of  Hesse  were  988,041  STaDgelicaU,  SH 
Evangelical  parishes,  12S4  Evangelical  chnrches,  and  tSl 
ministers ;  on  an  average,  each  parish  1616,  each  chsirti 
709,  each  minister  1460  persons.  There  are  SO  anpola- 
tendenta, 

"In  Schleawlg-nolstcin  there  were, In  18T1,  W4,*7! per- 
sons, 8S3  Evangollcal  parlslies,  118  churches  with  318  min- 
isters; on  the  average,  each  parish  had  2571,  each  church 
2367,  each  minister  S4i&  pereous.  There  are  37  aaperia- 
tendeuts. 

"In  each  Pmasian  province  there  is  a  conaietory;  and 
the  Evangelical  churches  in  the  eight  cdd  proTiscca  an 
nnder  the  control  of  the  Oberkirehmralh. 

•'  (6.)  Other  German  States.— Bavaria  had,  Dec  1,  isa 
5,024,832  inhablUnts,  1,340,218  Evangelicals,  1066  Evaiiri- 
Ical  parishes,  1684  Evangelical  churches,  1SS2  EvaogeUol 
ministers:  on  the  average,  belong  to  ench  Evangelical 
parish  1348,  to  each  chnrch  848,  to  each  minister  IMS. 
There  are  81  superintendents. 

"  InWiirtemliergthere  are  1,881,606  Inhabitants,  1,M8,SW 
Evangelicals,  906  Evaugellcal  parishes,  18S&  ETaugeUal 
churches,  1118  Evangelical  minisleis ;  on  the  average  eadi 
parish  hiis  1380,  each  chnrch  1010,  ench  miniater  li<l  per- 
sons.   There  are  60  snperintendenta. 

"  Baden  lias  1,606,581  inhabitants,  491,008  Erangelicals, 
863  Evangelical  pQri6he^  466  Evangelical  chnrc£es,  441 
Evangelical  ministers ;  each  parish  has  on  the  avfrase 
1369,  each  church  1064,  each  mluhiter  HIS  peteona.  Ibat 
are  24  superintendents. 

"The^rand-duchy  of  Hesse  has  S82,S49  Inb»hilaat^ 
689,899  Evangelicals,  410  Evangelical  parishes,  with  7SJ 
Evangelical  churches,  484  Evangelical  ministers;  each 
parish  has  7491,  each  chnrch  7491,  each  minister  1209  per- 
sons.   Theie  are  23  superintendeula. 

"  Snxe-Welmar  has  276,492  Evangelicals,  283  Evangelical 
parishes,  686  EvanKrItcal  chnrche^  816  Evangelicnl  min- 
isters: each  pariah  baa  974,  each  chnrch  614,  each  minista 
809  persona.    There  are  27  snpertntendenta. 

"Auhalt  baa  198,107  E\-angellcals,  140  Evangelical  par- 
ishes, 206  Evangelical  churches,  169  ETaDgelicarminister?; 
on  the  average  each  parish  has  1887,  each  chnrch  Ml.eadi 
minister  1216  persons.    There  are  6  enperintendenltL 

"  (2.J  Catholie  Church.— (a.)  Roman  OUMoUc—The  Ro- 
man  Catholic  Church  In  Bavaria  has  2826  parishes,  102S 
benefices,  6167  priests,  and  B,  448,463  members :  each  parish 
has  1220,  and  ench  priest  660  people.  The  Slate  paid  la 
1874-76  to  the  Catholic  Church  X60,450,  to  the  Protestaal 
consistoiies  £16,903. 

"The  Catholic  Church  in  Prussia  has  B  Cbmth  pror- 
inces,  9  archdiooeses  and  bishoprics.  2974  parishes  and 
benefices,  6072  priests,  4  seminaries  for  priests.  Accoid- 
ing  to  the  Budget  for  1874,  the  government  paid  for  the 
Catholic  Church  £102,066 ;  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine  for  the 
Catholic  worship  there  was  paid,  for  1870,  £128,7€81 

"  In  the  German  empire  Bavaria  has  £6  bishoprics,  16,98 
parishes  and  benefices,  17,898  priests,  and  13,903,026  mem- 
bers (In  1871). 

"(6.)  Old  CfIfAo^f««. —According  to  the  report  of  the 
fourth  Old-Catholic  Synod,  given  in  May,  1877,  at  Boon. 
there  are  now  In  Prussia  3S  Old-Catholic  congregations 
with  6610  inde|)cndent  members ;  in  Baden,  44  congrega- 
tions with  6670  Independent  members;  in  Bavaria,MCMi- 
gregatlons  with  3716  Independient  members:  in  Olden- 
burg, 2  congregations  with  104  indeiiendent  memben:  In 
WOrtemberg,  1  congregation  with  94  independent 


bers;  66  ministers  are  connected  with  the  Old  CathoUts: 
they  have  in  Germanv  at  least  121  cungregallana,  and 
16,667  independent  members. 

"In  May,  1878,  the  same  numbers  of  the  congregatioiu 
were  reported,  only  in  Bavaria  the  nnml)er  bad  fallen  to 
81.  Sixty  ministers  were  at  that  time  connected  wttk 
ihem,  4  more  than  now.  Tliey  nambered  in  Mar,  1S76, 
In  Prussia,  children  incladed,  20,604 ;  in  Baden,  17,203; 
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In  BaTSri*,  10,110;  in  HeaM,  1041;  in  Oldenbarg,  249;  in 
Wilrtemberg,  S3S. 

"In  Hay,  ISTS,  tbere  were  in  Prnaola  St  congregstionr, 
6680  ludependeot  membere,  aud  18,769  pereoue ;  In  Badeu, 

15  oonsreeatioDf,  4S71  independent  members,  14,993  per- 
aona ;  fn  BaTaria,  4£4S  independent  memben,  13,000  per- 
eoue; in  Germany,  18,000  ijidepeudenl  members,  4T,7BT 
petmns :  M  minitten. 

"(B.)  ScAoola.— <1.)  (TniiMraftiM.— In  tbe  winter  aeaalon 
of  ISTO-TO  tbere  stndled  theology  at  Leipalc  83T ;  at  TQbln- 
f^n.iSS ;  at  Halle,  1S7 ;  Berlin,  162 ;  Eriangen,  184 ;  QSllln- 
geu,  78;  Jena,64;  Bonn,  Bl;  Kiel,  60;  Scraaborg.M;  Har- 
barg,  4«:  K3nlg«berg,  44;  Breslan,  39;  Qrelnwald,  83 ; 
Koetock,  S»;  Qiesaen,  tS:  Heidelberg,  9— toeether,  1666: 
Id  tbe  aommer  aeaaion  of  1S76  tbere  were  1S3T  studeuta  of 
tbe<ilogT. 

**  In  tbe  Oerman  empire  are  M  nniTersiltea,  wblcb  bad, 
in  1876, 16,667  stndenU! ;  tbe  polytecbnic  actaoola  bad  800 
teachers  aud  44i8  eindenta. 

"lo  the  9  Pmssian  oniversitlee,  tbe  academy  at  llSn- 
tter,  and  tbe  lyeenm  at  Brannsberg,  tbere  were,  in  tbe 
winter  seaelon  uf  1876-77, 907  teachers  aud  886S  atndents; 
Id  Berlin  alone,  9490;  la  Breslan,  1219;  Oottlugen,  991 ; 
Halle,  864 ;  Bonn,  793 ;  6^4  studied  Brangellcnl  theology, 
(74  Catholic  theology,  9466  law,  1838  medicine,  S644  pbl- 
losophy :  and  besides  tbe  stodents,  1282  bearera  attended 
the  lectares. 

"  (2.)  High  School*.— Tbe  Itlngdom  of  Prussia  bas,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  WIese'B  hlstorlcal-statlsilcnl  worlt  on  the 
higher  Echoola,  211  gymnasia  (166  Erangellcal,  60  Catholic, 
16  mixed),  31  progymnasia,  92  Realschulen  (in  which  lan- 
goages,  tbe  arts,  aud  sciences  are  taught— 76  Svangellcal, 

16  Catholic),  11  higher  mtddle-claas  schools,  27  proTlnclal 
trada^cbools,  91  seminaries  for  young  teachers  (61  Bran- 
gelical,  16  Catholic,  4  Jewish,  1  mixed),  167  higher  schools 
for  young  ladiea  (the  Germans  call  them  schools  for  daugh- 
ters), 36  institntions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  14  for  the 
blhid,  and  T  higher  military  schools.  The  number  of 
Kbolara  in  these  nigh  schools  amonnted  In  1874  to  128,000, 
that  of  the  teachers  to  6900;  tbe  cost  was  £1,020,780. 

"The  whole  German  empire  has  3S0  gyronaola,  14  pro- 
gymnasia,  484  other  high  schools  for  young  meu,  with  a 
total  of  177,870  scholars. 

"  According  to  the  llat  of  the  minister  of  worship,  there 
were  on  Sept.  1, 1S74,  In  all  Prussian  elementary  xchikils, 
36,191  places  for  teachers,  1436  of  which  were  filled  by 
Catholic  female  teachers  without  salary. 

"Tbe  German  empire  has  about  60,000  elementary 
schools  with  0,000,000  scholars ;  for  every  1000  Inhabitants 
about  160  attend  school.  The  elementary  edncatlou  Is 
growing:  In  the  year  1872-73, 4.68  per  cent. ;  In  the  year 
1873-74, 3.98  per  cent. ;  and  in  1876-76  not  quite  3  per  cent, 
of  the  reemlls  In  Prussia  could  not  read. 

"(C.)  Ckri»HanAii»ocUiti<m».-(l.)  Mimionlo  the  Heathen. 
—Germany  bas  eight  of  the  sixty-three  Erangellcal  Mis- 
sion Societies  for  tbe  heathen,  of  which  only  the  Mora- 
Tian  Hlsslon  stands  in  an  Immediate  connection  wlih  tbe 
Church.  Of  the  1669  mission  stations  and  2182  mission- 
aries, Germany  supports  274  stations  and  470  mission- 
aries ;  Germnuy  and  German  Swilierland,  601  missiona- 
ries. Germany  contriboted  for  misaion  purposes  iu  one 
yean  £i07,nflO. 

"In  1S76  the  German  missions  bod— 
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"  English  ludhi 

"Dutch  India. 

"China 

"Australia. 

"West  Indies. 

"  Esqnlmau  Lands. . . . 
"Orfens 

"This  represents  about  190  stations,  600  missionaries, 
46,600  communicants,  130,000  members,  17,600  schotors, 
aud  X107,000  expenses. 

"The  Basle  Mission  (established  1316)  bas  106  mis- 
sionaries and  86  principal  stations  in  West  Africa,  Eart 
India,  and  China,  8973  Christians  and  11,849  natives  un- 
der Its  care,  aud  3926  children  in  the  schools;  expenses 

£40  000. 

"The  Rhenish  Mission  SodetT  (established  ISIS  in  Bar- 
n>en)  baa  61  missionaries,  48  principal  stations  In  Afi'ica, 
China,  and  Eaat  India,  and  about  £16,000  expenses. 

"The  Hermannsbnrg  Hlsslon  (established  1849)  has  70 
missionaries,  60  slationa  in  America,  Africa,  East  India, 
Anstralfai,  New  Zealand,  and  an  income  of  XII, 000. 

"The  Berlin  Miasion  Society  (established  1S24)  has  63 
nilnionaries,  38  stations  in  Africa  (Capeland,  Orange,  Free 
State,  British  Kaflrland,  Natal,  and  the  Transvaal  Rupub- 
•w). 'rtth  6216  Iwptlzed  people,  and  an  income  of  abont 

X12,000. 

,  "The  Gosmer  Mission  (established  1838  in  Berlin)  has 
14  missionaries,  0  stations  among  tbe  Khols  and  Uludiks, 


20,000  persons  nnder  its  care,  and  nn  income  of  niioQt 

£7600. 

"  The  North-German  Misaion  (establiahed  1886  In  Brem- 
en) baa  II  miaslonarlea,  6  stations  iu  New  Zealand  aud 
West  Africa. 

"The  MoraTian  Mission  (esubllshed  1732  In  Bertbels- 
dorl^  near  Herrubut,  Idugdom  of  Saxony)  baa  160  mission- 
aries, 91  atatiuns  in  Greenland,  Labrador,  North  America, 
West  IndUn  Isles,  Sooth  AOrica,  in  the  Alpine  valleys  of 
tbe  Himalayas,  and  in  Australia. 

"The  Leipsic  Mission  (eatabllshed  1836)  has  20  mission- 
ariea,  16  etatione  in  Bast  India  (Tamulaland),  9179  Uhria- 
tians  nitder  its  care,  and  an  income  of  about  £11,000. 

"  (1.)  MUtUm  among  the  Jews.  —  In  Germany  there  are 
tbe  Society  of  Friends  of  Israel  in  Boale,  l>esides  fimr  Jew- 
ish missionary  sodetlea. 

"The  Berlin  Society  (established  1812)  worses  at  Berlin, 
haa  two  ordained  misaonaries,  one  layman,  one  or  two 
cotportenrs,  and  an  income  of  £80a 

■'The  Rhenish-Westphallan  Society  for  Israel  (esta)>- 
llshed  1844)  works  in  Rhineland,  Westphalia,  Hesse,  aud 
tbe  neighborhood ;  bos  one  ordained  missionary,  one  lay- 
missionary,  one  coiportenr,  aud  an  income  of  £780. 

"The  Bvangellcal  Lntberan  Central  Association  for  Is- 
rael (eatabliahed  1849)  haa  one  missionary,  a  honse  for 
proselytes,  and  is  snpported  by  tbe  Lntberan  Church  of 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  Hesse,  etc 

"  Tbe  Society  of  Friends  of  Israel  in  Strasbnrg  Is  small. 

"(8.)  Home  {Inner)  Mietiime,  etc— Space  fails  to  name 
all  the  smaller  or  larger  Home  Mission  associatioos  which 
can  be  found  iu  the  difleient  parts  of  Germany. 

"  It  may  only  be  mentioned  that  the  2700  deaconesses 
of  tbe  thirty-four  German  Deaconesses'  institntos  are  not 
only  employed  in  boapttals,  but,  at  least  in  part,  for  tbe 
visitation  of  tbe  alck  and  tbe  poor,  and  for  instruction 
in  the  numerous  schools  for  little  children,  for  which  pur- 
pose tbe  iustitntions  at  Nounenweler,  Kalsenwerth,  and 
Hanover  train  deaconesses ;  that  so  many  Sunday-schools 
have  sprung  up  in  tbe  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  In  Prnssia 
that  a  central  committee  is  formed  at  Berlin ;  and  that  tbe 
Rhenish  aud  Westpballan  Sunday-school  Union  at  EllMr- 
feld  and  Barmen,  the  conferences  of  which  are  excellent- 
ly attended,  can  organise  particular  district  unions,  in  or- 
der to  ioflnenco  more  vigorously  the  many  Sunday-schools. 

"  We  cannot  speak  of  the  associations  and  Insiitutea  In 
tbe  dllTerent  provinces  of  Prnssia— viz.  Saxe-Welmar, 
Wilrtemberg,  Lippe-Detmold, and  Alsace- Ixirraine— wblcb 
take  care  of  and  educate  orplian  children :  nor  can  we 
describe  the  work  of  the  many  refbges  for  neglected  chil- 
dren In  all  parts  of  Germany,  nor  that  of  tbe  twenty  insti- 
tutions for  fallen  women,  aud  partly  for  litlien  men,  nor 
that  of  the  tblrty-five  associations  aud  instltulioiw  for  dis- 
mlrsed  prisoners. 

"  Very  important  for  protecting  from  evil  young  men 
who  go  to  the  towns  are  the  ChriatUu  Homes,  upwards 
of  100  in  number.  In  which  the  young  worklng-mnu  finds 
cheap  and  clean  lodgings  aud  meals,  a  frleudty  Christian 
word,  and  very  often  the  necessary  work.  The  second 
Christbin  Home  at  Berlin  (eatabllshed  in  1869),  from  Oct 
1, 1874,  to  Jan.  1, 1876,  lodged  16,060  young  men,  on  89,000 
nights.  In  these  homes  the  numerous Toung  Men's  Chris- 
tian Aasociatione  have  comfortable  quarters.  In  Germany 
there  are  four  large  nnlons  of  Tonng  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociations. The  union  of  the  Rhenish- Westpballan  Tonng 
Men's  Associations,  which  haa  ita  headquarters  at  Elber- 
feld,  comprises  abont  120  aasoclatlons ;  the  Eastern  Union, 
which  haa  ita  centre  at  Berlin,  has  abont  100  associations, 
with  8000  members;  tbe  union  In  the  kingdom  of  Saxony 
has  16  associations,  with  800  members ;  the  South  German 
Union  has  ita  25  aasoclatlons,  with  600  members,  chiefly 
In  Wilrtemberg  and  Baden.  Besides  these,  young  clerks 
bare  formed  two  separate  nniona. 

"In  Germany,  I>esides  the  Cansteln  Bible  lustltntlan, 
which  does  only  the  printing  of  the  Bible,  there  are  26 
Bible  societies,  tbe  largest  nfwhlch  Is  the  Prussian  Prin- 
cipal Bible  Society  at  Berlin,  with  162  branch  socletlea. 
Since  its  establiabment  in  1S14  it  has  spread  more  than 
fonr  million  copies  of  the  Bible.  All  the  16  Bible  societies 
in  1876  distributed  186,000,  and  since  their  establishment 
more  than  8,000,000  copies.  Tbe  36  or  40  small  or  larger 
Tract  and  Colportage  societies  have  done  and  are  doing 
much  to  promote  tbe  reading  aud  understanding  of  the 
Bible. 

"  Great  Importance  Is  now  attached  to  the  creation  of  a 
Iwtter  popular  literature  and  of  a  better  dally  press,  and 
there  are  already  five  daily  political  papers  Trltb  an  earnest 
Christian  tendency. 

"  It  Is  encouraging  that  asaoclaUons  like  those  at  Elber- 
feid  and  Barmen,  for  promoting  a  better  Snnday'a  rest, 
begin  to  worlE,  and  It  la  a  very  hopeful  aign  that  there  are 
such  eocieties  as  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Home  Mis- 
sion in  Prussia,  which  has  been  so  long  and  so  ably  pre- 
sided over  by  Dr.  Wichem :  the  Evangelical  Society  for 
Germany,  wblcb  baa  Its  centre  at  Eiberfeld  and  Barmen ; 
the  Baden  Colportage  Society ;  and  that  the  Hanhe  Hans, 
near  Hamburg,  the  John's  Initiiutlon,  near  Berlin,  the 
Barmen  Miselon-bonse,  and  the  Oriechona,  near  Basle, 
help  to  prepare  earnest  young  men  for  the  services  of  city 
missionaries, colporteurs,  and  evangelists:  and  that  siicb 
aocieties  as  tbe  Evangelical  Society  send  out  mcu  who 
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Tlrit  the  ponp'.e  from  honee  to  bomc,  go  to  tbe  poor  iind 
the  sick,  Delp  the  ministers  In  large  piirisbes,  liold  Bible- 
ciiisse»,  iiud  conduct  Sanday-sctaools  and  Yoone  Hen's 
Associatluns,  and  otber  meetings,  llie  EraDgeneal  So- 
ciety bos  now  a  colpurtenrs  and  city  mluiouariei,  and 
some  travelling  preacbera  and  eTangellsts.  It  bas  iu  the 
last  year  begun  popnlar  apulogetlcal  lectares  in  large 
towns  with  mncb  snccess,  and  it  is  qolte  certain  that  macb 
mi>re  can  and  most  be  done  by  It  for  Germany. 

"It  Is  encouraging  to  think  that  about  40  ordained  min- 
isters are  at  work  In  the  German  bome-misalon  Held  ;  yet 
many  mure  are  wanted ;  many  doors  are  open  fur  a  larger 
and  freer  distribation  and  proclamation  of  tbe  Word  of 
God. 

"There  Is,  besides,  to  b«  noticed  the  Reformed  Church 
in  Bentheim  and  Eatt  FriaUand,  consisting  uf  »  congrega- 
tions, with  t  ministers.  Its  standard  is  the  Ueidelberg 
CiUecbism.  The  body  was  formed  abont  thirty  yeara  ago, 
after  failing  to  indnce  tbe  Chnrch  authorities  to  maKe 
certain  reforms  which  it  earnestly  desired.  It  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  Stale.  It  Is  understood  to  be  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  German  Reformed  Chnrch  lu  North 
America,  with  a  spedal  view  to  the  formation  of  a  college 
for  training  ministers. 

"Another  noteworthy  movement  to  be  mentioned  here 
is  tbe  Free  Ktangeliml  Church  uf  Oermany.  In  June, 
lem,  a  number  of  Christinns  In  Brerlsn,  capital  of  Silesia, 
In  Prussia,  formed  themselves  into  n  Church, Calvlnistic  in 
doctrine  and  Presbyterian  In  guvemntent,  nuder  the  cnu- 
▼ictioo  that  the  National  Protestant  Church  In  that  prov- 
ince was  In  many  ways  corrupt  and  uufnlthfhl.  They  ob- 
jected particularly  (o  the  Lutheran  view  of  the  sacra- 
ments, and  to  the  altars,  images,  and  candles  which  the 
Lntberans  retain ;  to  the  prevolent  neglect  of  the  doc- 
trines of  grace,  and  to  tbe  recognition  of  the  king  as  'first 
bishop'  of  the  Church.  Not  lieing  prepared  to  Join  the 
ReFjrmed  Church  of  East  Frieslano,  iu  consequence  of 
their  observing  festival?,  and  for  other  points  of  differ- 
ence, they  formed  themKelves  into  the  Free  Evangelical 
Church  of  Germany.  There  are  three  ministers  of  this 
Church,  who  have  Just  formed  themiwlves  into  a  presby- 
tery. 'There  are  deacons  and  elders  in  the  congregations, 
ana  an  annual  conference  of  elders.  The  conference  has 
adopted  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  Chnrch  aim  at  the  conversion  both  of  Jews 
and  Qenliles.  The  Chnrch  ha»  been  fostered  by  one,  him- 
self a  convert  of  the  Jewish  mlosion  at  Brealau,  who  takes 
a  deep  interest  lu  Jewish  missions." 

in.  IMeraturt. — See  Knx,  Orgamtmut  u.  Statislii  da 
preuu.  Staatf  (Leips.  1842,  2d  ed.) ;  Frantz,  Uandb. 
del  preuu.  Slaates  (QuedL  and  Leips.  1854-55) ;  Hase, 
Church  Hitl.  §  288,  874,  463,  436;  Hagenbach,  Church 
Hist.  VHh  and  19/A  Cml.  (see  Index) ;  Alzog,  Unieersal- 
Kirchatgadi.  (see  Index  in  vol.  ii) ;  Scriploru  Rerum 
Pru—icarum  (Lipe.  1863  sq.) ;  Vuigt,  Getch.  Preuiteiu, 
vol.  i,  iv ;  Bender,  De  Velerum  Prutenorum  Diii  (Braunsb. 
1865) ;  BeitrSgt  z.  Kirchengetch,  da  I9ttn  JahrhunderU 
(Augsb.  1835) ;  EUendorf,  Die  kathol  Kirche  Preuutm 
(Rudolfst  1837) ;'  Kanke,  Stemoirt  ofihe  f/ouK  of  Bran- 
dmburg  and  Hitt.  of  Prussia  (Ivond.  1849,  8  vols.  8vo) ; 
Krabbe,  Die  evangel.  iMndeslirche Preutsms(Vieri.  1849) ; 
Kurtz,  Church  Hist,  ii,  56,  327,  401 ;  Baur,  Religious 
lAfe  in  Germany  (Lond.  1870,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Bril.  and 
For.  Ev.  Rer.  Oct.  1875,  art.  iv;  Domcr,  Hist,  of  Prot. 
TheoL  ii,  400  aq. ;  EdiiA.  Rer.  April,  1874,  art.  iii ;  Load. 
Qtt.  Rev.  April,  1874,  art.  i ;  Chambers's  Cgdop.  a.  v., 
which  we  have  used  in  the  treatment  of  secular  history, 
though  without  accepting  ita  extreme  aoti-Prussian  ex- 
pressions. 

Prynno,  Wn-UAM,  famous  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
lish Puritanism,  was  bom  of  a  good  family  at  Swans- 
wick,  in  Somersetshire,  1600,  and  became  a  barrister-at- 
law  and  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn  at  the  time  when  Dr. 
Preston,  a  celebrated  Puritan  divine,  was  lecturer  there. 
It  was  the  peiio<l  when  the  illef^l  operations  of  the 
Star-chamber  and  the  courts  of  high  commission  bad 
reduced  England  to  a  despotbm  equal  to  that  of  France, 
while  the  manners  of  the  age  were  a  scandal  to  religion 
and  good  morals,  Blarshal,  Manton,  Calamy,  Burton, 
and  other  preachers  in  London  kept  alive  the  spirit  of 
earnest  piety  and  love  of  freedom  which  soon  after  pro- 
duced the  doromonwealih,  when  tbe  mere  sight  of  Bur- 
ton, as  Neale  remarks,  was  a  sermon  against  oppression. 
Prynne  was  a  person  of  sour  temper  and  austere 
practices,  remarkable  for  bis  indefatigable  devotion  to 
his  books.  His  name  scarcely  appears  in  the  Ijiw  Re- 
ports of  Ills  time,  and  he  never  practice<l  at  the  bar  to 


any  conuderablo  extent.     He  applied  himself  priori- 
pally  to  the  study  of  controversial  divinity,  and  became 
a  devoted  follower  of  Or.  John  Preston  (q.  v.).     In  ac- 
cordance with  the  doctrines  of  tbe  Furitana  respecting 
Church  government,  he  published,  soon  after  be  came  to 
Lincoln's  Inn,  several  tracts  against  Anninianiam  and 
against  prelatical  jurisdiction,  by  which,  as  well  as  by 
promoting  and  encouraging  motions  in  the  saperinc 
courts  for  prohibitions  to  the  High  Commission  Coon, 
he  greatly  exasperated  archbishop  Laud  and  the  dagy 
against  faitn.     He  was  himself  as  ungentle  as  Load. 
Prynne  was  as  unspiritnal  in  bis  religion,  and  as  un- 
sympatbizing  with  the  amenities  of  human  nature.   Be 
tried  all  things  by  the  dry  logic  which  was  to  him  all- 
sufficient.     Sometimes  he  would  find  a  terrible  sia  ia 
the  wearing  of  long  curls — love-locka,  as  tbey  were  call- 
ed— by  men,  sotnetimes  in  wrong  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  predestination.     In  1632  he  suddenly  mode  bii 
appearance  with  a  virulent  treatise  entitled  Bistrio- 
mastix,  or  a  Scourge  of  tie  Stage  -ptaftrt,  a  tedious 
work  of  more  than  a  thousand  pages,  full  of  learaiag 
and   curious   quotations,  aud  written    against  plays, 
masks,  dancing,  and  especially  against  women -actors. 
There  was  much  room  for  the  scourge  of  the  aatiiist 
in  the  degraded  state  of  the  morals  of  the  stage.    Vile 
indecency  tainted  tbe  highest  dramatic  efforts  of  tbe 
time,  and  even  the  noblest  cbaractere  could  not  be  in- 
troduced upon  tbe  stage  unless  tbey  were  smothered  in 
afoul  morass  ofseetbingcoiTuption.    But  Prynne'swotk 
was  too  severe  and  too  general  in  its  sweeping  denun- 
ciations to  convince  any  one  nut  convinced  already. 
Bringing  every  charge  under  the  sun  against  tbe  fjar- 
ers  indiscriminately,  he  held  them  responsible  for  ereir 
sin  which  the  pages  of  history  revealed  to  have  beta 
committed  by  their  predeccsson  in  Greece  or  Rome; 
but  all  this  coukl  not  have  brought  tbe  aad  cootc- 
quenoes  that  followed.    Some  passages  in  this  work 
were  supposed  to  be  levelled  against  the  queen,  wko 
had  acted  in  a  pastoral  performed  at  Somerset  House; 
and  the  language  of  the  book  was  certainly,  like  most 
others  of  that  age,  anything  but  refined  and  coin|Ji- 
mentary.     The  real  cause  of  offence,  in  the  eyes  d 
archbishop  Laud,  who  originated  the  proaecation  against 
Prynne,  was,  of  course,  far  other  than  this  libellous  mat- 
ter—namely, the  opposition  of  Prynne  and  his  mtire  par- 
ty to  tbe  Arminian  system  and  the  jorisdictioo  of  tbe 
bishops.     The  information  included  both  the  aspersions 
of  the  author  against  the  queen  and  the  lords  of  the 
council  for  their  share  in  the  diversions  of  the  age,  ami 
his  commendation  of  "factioua  persons."     The  cause 
was  tried  before  tbe  Star-chamber,  and  the  condemna- 
tion of  Prynne  was  a  matter  of  course.    After  a  full 
hearing,  be  was  sentenced  to  have  his  book  burned  by 
tbe  common  hangman,  to  be  degraded  from  tbe  bar 
and  turned  out  of  the  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  be 
degraded  at  O.xford,  to  stand  twice  in  the  pillory  at 
Westminster  and  Cheapside,  and  to  lose  one  of  his  can 
at  each  place,  to  pay  a  fine  of  £5000,  and  then  to  be 
imprisoned  for  life.    This  must  have  been  a  modenle 
sentence  in  the  eyea  of  some  of  the  lords  of  the  council, 
for  tbe  earl  of  Dorset  addressed  the  prisoner  in  these 
words:  '^Mr.  Prynne,  I  declare  you  to  be  a  adiisro- 
maker  in  the  Church,  a  sedition-sower  in  the  common- 
wealth, a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing;  in  a  word,  ommrm 
malorum  nequissimus.     I  shall  fine  him  X  10,000,  which 
is  more  than  he  is  worth,  yet  leas  than  he  deserves^    I 
will  not  set  him  at  liberty,  no  more  than  a  plagued  man, 
or  a  mad  dog,  who,  though  he  can't  bite,  will  foaso.    He 
is  so  far  from  being  a  social  soul  that  he  ia  not  a  ra- 
tional soiiL    He  is  flt  to  live  in  dens  with  such  beasts 
of  prey  as  wolves  and  tigers  like  himself;  tbeiefoic,  I 
condemn  him  to  perpetual  imprisonment;  and  for  eor^ 
poral  punishment  I  should  have  him  branded  in  tbe 
forehead,  slit  in  the  nose,  and  have  his  ean  chopped 
off."    Prynne'a  sentence,  outrageous  as  it  was,  was  not 
received  with  that  general  indignation  which  it  wouM 
have  called  forth  two  or  three  years  later.    The  Imu 
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of  Coort,  who  bad  been  lonaed  by  hU  wholesale  condem- 
nation of  the  drama  to  apend  thouaands  of  pounds  on  a 
goi^geons  mask,  which  they  presented  to  the  king,  and 
some  who  afterwards  took  the  foremost  part  in  resistance 
to  the  court,  joined  now  in  approval  of  its  measures. 
The  prison  with  which  Laud  rewarded  Prynne's  enor- 
mous folio,  howerer,  in  nowise  tamed  this  most  obstinate 
and  narrow -minded  of  men.    Three  years  afterwards, 
while  in  the  Tower  under  the  above  sentence,  he  issued 
from  its  walb  a  new  tract,  attacking  the  bishops  as  de- 
vouring w(dTes  and  lords  of  Lucifer.    It  was  entitled 
New  from  fpmnch,  and  sorely  reflected  upon  Laud  and 
the  hierarchy  generally.     For  this  publication  he  was 
agua  pioeecnted  in  the  Star-chamber,  and  sentenced  to 
pay  a  line  of  £5000,  to  be  set  in  the  pillory,  to  be  branded 
on  both  cheeks  with  the  letters  S  and  L  (Seditions  Li- 
beller), to  lose  the  remainder  of  his  ears,  and  to  be  closely 
imprisoned  for  life  in  Caernarvon  Castle.    The  usual 
consequence  of  undue  severity  appeared  iu  the  popular 
sympathy  and  party  spirit  which  these  outrageous  sen- 
tenees  excited.     The  Puritan  friends  of  Prynne  flock- 
ed to  Caemarron  Castle  in  such  numbers  that  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  change  the  scene  of  his  confine- 
ment; and  after  he  had  been  at  Caernarvon  about  ten 
weeks,  be  was  illegally  removed,  by  a  warrant  from  the 
lords  of  the  council,  to  the  castle  of  the  Mont  Orgneil, 
in  the  island  of  Jersey.    Here  be  remained  until  the 
beginning  of  the  Long  Parliament,  in  16-11,  when,  upon 
his  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  released 
by  a  warrant  from  the  Speaker,  and  resolutions  were 
passed  declaring,  very  truly,  both  the  sentences  against 
him  in  the  Star-chamber  to  be  contrary  to  law.     Clar- 
endon and  Anthony  Wood  describe  the  extraordinary 
demonstrations  of  popular  feeling  in  bis  £>vor  on  his 
landing  at  Southampton  and  on  his  journey  to  Lon- 
don {Hiatory  of  the  Rebelli<m,i,  199;  Athena  Oxoniaua, 
ill,  848).     Soon  afterwards  he  was  returned  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  Newport,  in  Cornwall,  and  about 
the  same  time  was  made  a  bencher  at  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Besides,  Parliament  voted  him,  and  the  famous  preach- 
er Barton,  and  the  physician  Bastwick,  two  Puritans 
who  were  included  with  Prynne,  money  in  compensa- 
tion; bat  this  they  never  got,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  times.     Uue  of  the  principal  fruits 
of  this  high-handed  proceeding  of  the  law  was  the  rous- 
ing of  the  nation  to  indignant  protests  against  those  in 
authority,  and  preparing  the  way  for  the  changes  of  gov- 
ernment that  ensued ;  yet  to  the  credit  of  Prynne  be  it 
said  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  injustice  with  which 
he  was  treated,  and  the  cruelty  that  was  inflicted  upon 
him,  he  took  no  part  in  the  violent  proceedings  of  the 
later  years  of  the  Long  Parliament.     Quite  to  the  con- 
trary, immediately  before  the  king's  trial  Prynne  was 
ordered  into  the  custody  of  the  sergeant -at -arms  for 
"denying  the  supremacy  of  Parliament"  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  The  iftmento  (Kushworth,  CoUectiont,  ii,  1389). 
On  Dec  6  he  was  arrested  by  the  army,  and,  U^tber  with 
many  of  his  party,  ejected  from  the  House  of  Commons. 
From  this  time  be  became  a  bitter  enemy  of  Cromwell 
«nd  the  army  party,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  writings 
against  them,-wa8  again  imprisoned  for  several  ye.ars  at 
Uunster  Castle,  in  Somersetshire,  and  Pendennis  Castle, 
in  Cornwall.     He  was  expressly  disabled  by  Parliament 
"to  officiate  or  be  in  any  office  concerning  the  adminis- 
tntion  of  justice  .within  the  commonwealth."    In  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1660,  having  returned  to  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  an  excluded  member,  he 
is  said,  in  a  letter  to  General  Monk  (Winwood,  Afemo- 
nalt,  vol  iii),  to  have  "exceedingly  asserted  the  king's 
tight,"  but  with  so  much  of  his  characteristic  bitterness 
and  imprudence  that  Monk  sent  for  him  and  admon- 
ished him  to  be  quiet    Upon  the  dissolution  of  the 
Parliament,  in  March,  1660,  he  was  elected  to  serve  in 
the  new  Parliament  for  the  city  of  Bath.    Soon  after 
the  Restoration  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  rec- 
ords in  the  Tower,  an  office  for  which  his  habits  of 
«tndy  pecidiarly  fitted  hjm,  and  which  furnished  him 


with  the  opportunity  of  compiling  his  laborious  and 
useful  collections  respecting  constitutional  and  parlia- 
mentary history.  He  died  in  that  office  in  1669.  Wood 
calctdates  that  he  wrote  a  sheet  of  MS.  for  every  day  of 
his  lifetime  after  reaching  man's  estate.  "  His  custom 
was,  when  he  studied,  to  put  on  a  long  quilted  cap, 
which  came  an  inch  over  his  eyes,  serving  as  an  um- 
brella, to  defend  them  from  too  much  light;  and,  sel- 
dom eating  a  dinner,  would  every  three  hours  or  more 
be  munching  a  roll  of  bread,  and  would  now  and  then 
refresh  his  exhausted  spirits  with  ale.  To  this  (says 
the  editor  of  Neale)  Butler  seems  to  allude  in  his  ad- 
dress to  his  muse : 

'  Thou  that  with  ale  or  vtler  liquors 
Stdft  inspire  Wither^  Pryuue,  or  Vicars, 
And  tench  them,  though  ft  were  In  f>i>lie 
Of  nature  and  their  stars,  to  write.' '' 
His  works  amount  to  forty  volumes,  folio  and  quarto. 
The  most  valuable,  and  a  very  useful  performance,  is 
bis  Collection  of  Record;  in  four  large  volumes,  Prynne 
proposed  to  illustrate  and  prove  in  these  the  supremacy 
of  the  kings  of  Enghuid  in  all  ecclesiastical  affairs  with- 
in the  realm  by  records  taken  from  the  earliest  periods 
of  English  history  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  He  only 
completed  the  design  to  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  See 
Englith  Cyrfo^.s.v.;  Appleton,  iSto;. /)tcr.  s.  v. ;  Greene, 
Short  Ititt.  of  the  Engl.  People,  p.  51A  sq. ;  Gardiner,  /list, 
of  the  Puritan  Rerol,  ch.  v ;  Stougbton,  Ecclei.  Hitt. 
of  EvgL  i,  24,  43,  89,  121, 153,  455;  Peny,  Hitt.  Engl. 
CA.  vols,  i  and  ii ;  Collier,  Eeclet.  Hi$t. ;  Clarendon,  Hitt. 
of  the  Rebellion,  bk.  iii;  U'Israeli,  JUitceU.  p.  Ill  sq.; 
Knight,  Popular  Bitt.  of  England,  vol  iii,  ch.  xix ; 
Hume,  nitl.  of  England,  ch.  Iii  et  al. ;  and  the  copious 
article  in  Allibone,  Vict,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors, 
8.V.     (J.  H.W.) 

PrytanSum  (irpvTavtiov)  was  the  common  house 
of  an  ancient  Greek  city  or  state  in  which  a  sacred  tire 
was  kept  constantly  burning  in  honor  of  Vetta.  It  was 
an  appropriate  building,  where,  in  the  name  of  the  city 
or  state,  the  magistrates,  known  as  the  Prytanes,  brought 
suitable  oSeriugs  to  the  venerated  goildess.  The  fire- 
service  observed  in  honor  of  Vesta  was  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Ptytanistit.  The  temple  which  was  called 
prj-taueum  was  of  a  round  form,  in  order,  as  some  have 
supposed,  to  represent  the  figure  of  the  earth,  and,  ac- 
cording to  others,  to  represent  the  centre  of  the  universe. 
Plutarch  thus  speaks  on  the  subject :  "  It  is  also  said  that 
Kuma  built  the  temple  of  Vesta,  where  the  perpetual 
fire  was  to  be  kept,  in  an  orbicular  form,  not  intending 
to  represent  the  figure  of  the  earth,  as  if  that  was  meant 
by  Vesta,  but  the  frame  of  the  universe,  iu  the  centre  of 
which  the  Pythagoreans  place  the  element  of  fire,  and 
give  it  the  name  of  Vesta  and  Unity.  The  earth  they 
suppose  not  to  be  without  motion,  nor  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  world,  but  to  make  its  revolution  round 
the  sphere  of  fire,  being  neither  one  of  the  most  valuable 
nor  principal  parts  of  the  great  machine.  PUto,  too, 
in  bis  old  age,  is  reported  to  have  been  of  the  same 
opinion,  assigning  the  earth  a  different  situation  from 
the  centre,  and  leaving  that,  as  the  place  of  honor,  to  .a 
nobler  element."  If  the  sacred  fire  in  the  prytaneum 
was  accidentally  extinguished,  or  even  if  it  continued 
burning,  the  vestal  virgins  invariably  renewed  it  every 
year  on  the  calends  of  March  by  collecting  the  solar 
rays  in  a  concave  vessel  of  brass.  From  the  fire  which 
was  kept  burning  in  the  prrtaneum  of  the  parent  state, 
the  sacred  fire  was  supplied  to  each  of  its  colonies  or 
dependent  states.  Thurydides  states  that,  before  the 
time  of  Theseus,  a  prj'taneum  was  to  be  found  in  every 
city  or  state  of  Attica.  The  pr}-taneum  of  Athens  was 
originally  built  on  the  Acropolis,  but  afterwards  it  stood 
near  the  o^ra,  or  forum. — Gardner,  Failhtofthe  World, 
s.  V.     See  Smith,  Diet.  ofClaa.  Antiq.  s.  v. 

Psalm.    See  Psalhodt  ;  Psalms,  Book  of. 

Psalmanazar,  Geobge,  a  remarkable  impostor  in 
the  religious  and  literary  world,  was  bom,  probably,  in 
the  year  1680,  and  was  of  French  origin.    He  received 
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hU  education  partly  in  a  free  school  taught  by  two 
Franciscan  monks,  and  afterwards  in  a  college  of  Jes- 
uits in  an  archiepiscopal  city,  the  name  of  which,  as 
also  that  of  bis  birthplace  and  of  his  parents,  remains 
unknown.  Upon  leaving  the  college,  he  was  recom- 
mended as  a  tutor  to  a  young  gentleman,  but  soon  fell 
into  a  mean,  rambling  kind  of  life  that  produced  in 
him  plenty  of  disappointments  and  misfortunes.  The 
first  pretence  he  took  up  with  was  that  of  being  a  suf- 
ferer for  religion ;  and  he  procured  a  certi6cate  that  be 
was  of  Irish  extraction,  had  left  the  country  for  the 
sake  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  was  going  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  Not  being  in  a  condition  to 
purchase  a  pilgrim's  garb,  he  had  nb«er\-ed,  in  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  a  miraculous  saint,  that  such  a  one  had 
been  set  up  as  a  monument  of  gratitude  by  some  wan- 
dering pilgrim ;  and  be  contrived  to  take  Iwth  slafT  and 
cloak  away  at  noonday.  "  Being  thus  accoutred,"  says 
he,  "and  furnished  with  a  pass,  I  began,  at  all  proper 
places,  to  beg  ray  way  in  a  fluent  Latin,  accosting  only 
clergymen  or  persons  of  figure,  by  whom  I  could  be  un- 
derstood) and  found  them  mostly  so  generous  and  cred- 
ulous that  I  might  easily  have  saved  money  and  put 
myself  into  a  much  better  dress  before  I  had  gone 
through  a  score  or  two  of  miles,"  His  next  trick  was 
to  impose  on  men  in  the  garb  of  a  soldier,  menial  pre- 
ceptor, beggar,  or  vagrant  nondescript,  living  on  his 
wits  as  he  could,  according  to  the  whim  or  necessity 
of  the  hour.  In  the  course  of  his  wanderings,  he  was 
thrown  into  the  companionship  of  a  colonel  Lauder  at 
Sluys,  to  whom  he  gave  himself  out  under  the  name 
by  which  he  is  so  celebrated,  representing  himself  as  a 
Japanese  convert  to  Christianity,  and  native  of  the  isl- 
and of  Formosa.  The  chaplain  of  the  regiment  took 
Psalmanazar  to  England,  and  be  instantly  became  the 
religious  lion  of  the  day,  his  patron  (who  was  a  man 
equally  acute  and  unprincipled)  skilfully  availing  him- 
self of  the  connection  to  secure  for  himself  preferment 
in  the  Church.  Different  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  con- 
tended for  the  honor  of  being  serviceable  to  him ;  and 
through  the  influence  of  the  bishop  of  Oxford,  apartments 
were  assigned  him  at  the  university,  in  order  that  he 
might  prosecute  his  studies  there.  The  talent,  ingenu- 
ity, and  resource  which  he  displayed  in  keeping  up  the 
deception  go  far  to  account  for  what  may  seem  to  us  the 
strange  credulity  with  which  his  story  was  received. 
He  published,  in  Latin,  a  fabulous  account  of  the  island 
of  Formosa,  the  consistency  and  verisimilitude  of  which 
imposed  upon  the  learned  world.  He  also  invented  a 
language,  compact  and  somewhat  complex  in  structure, 
and  was  able,  in  virtue  of  a  memory  not  less  than  aston- 
ishing, to  defy  the  ordinar}'  methods  of  detection.  In 
the  midst  of  his  success,  however,  at  the  age  of  about 
thirty-two,  he  became  the  subject  of  religious  impres- 
sions, and  his  conscience  awoke  to  the  ignominy  of  the 
deceit  which  he  was  practicing.  Urged  by  what  seems 
to  have  been  a  genuine  feeling  of  penitence,  he  with- 
drew himself  from  public  notice,  and  for  the  rest  of  his 
long  life  honorably  earned  his  livelihood  by  literature, 
in  which  he  had  a  moderate  success.  Besides  much 
assiduous  compilation  for  the  booksellers,  of  history, 
geography,  and  the  like,  he  published  several  works 
anonymously,  one  of  which,  A  n  Eitay  on  MiraeUt,  by  a 
Layman,  was  for  some  time  exceedingly  popular,  aud 
another  a  version  of  the  Psalms.  On  his  death  in  Lon- 
don in  1762,  it  was  found  that  he  had  also  busied  him- 
self in  preparing  for  posthumous  publication  an  account 
of  his  curious  career,  which,  under  the  title  Memoirs 
of ,  commonly  hiotcn  ai  George  Ptalmanazar,  a  re- 
puted native  of  Formosa,  vritten  by  himself,  was  some 
years  after  given  to  the  world.  8ee  the  art.  in  Alli- 
bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uth.  s.  v.,  and  the  refer- 
ences there  given ;  Chambers's  Cyrlop.  s.  v. ;  Xalional 
Repository  (April,  1878),  p.  376.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Psalmister  (Lat.  Psalmista)  or  Paaltes  (ringer"), 
one  of  the  inferior  orders  in  the  early  Church,  mentioned 
first  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea.    The  form  used  in  their 


designation  was,  according  to  the  fourth  Coond]  of  Car- 
thage, "  See  that  thou  believest  in  thine  heart  what  thoa 
singest  with  thy  mouth,  and  approve  in  works  what  thaa 
believest  in  thy  heart."  See  Prbcebtor.  The  paaltct 
went  up  into  the  ambo,  or  reading-desk,  and  sang  oat  of 
a  book.  That  such  a  mode  of  coodnctiiig  poblie  wo- 
ship  was  only  intended  to  be  for  a  time  is  evident  fnm 
thecireumstance  that  several  of  the  fathers  of  the  Unirch 
mention  this  practice  as  existing  in  their  time  of  the 
people  singing  all  together.  The  order  of  psaltes,  on 
their  appointment  to  office,  required  no  imposition  of 
hands  or  solemn  consecration,  but  simply  received  itaor 
office  from  a  presbyter,  who  used  the  form  of  words  as 
lud  down  by  the  Council  of  Carthage  and  given  above. 

Psalmody,  Ascikxt.  By  this  term  we  mean  the 
singing  of  sacred  songs  as  an  act  of  worship;  and  ia 
this  article  we  shall  speak  only  of  its  use  in  paUic  wor- 
ship, sod  we  shall  use  the  term  in  ita  rood  indaaiT; 
sense.  In  doing  so,  we  substantially  adopt  the  art.  in 
Kitto's  Cydopadia. 

The  simple  idea  of  psalmody  is  the  expression  of  i^ 
ligious  feeling  in  lyrical  poetry  and  in  musical  cadence. 
Rhythmical  song  seems  to  be  the  instinctive  uttcrann 
of  all  strong  emotion.  Savage  nations  express  then- 
selves  in  lainguage  of  natural  poetry,  uttered  in  the  ca- 
dence of  a  rude  chant  or  musical  recitative.  In  wor- 
ship, the  use  of  poetry  and  muac  is  coeval  with  society 
(Plato,  De  Legib.  lib.  lii,  c  1 5 ;  Lowth,  //<*.  Poetry,  feci. 
1),  Homer  wrote  hymns  to  the  gods;  Orphens  was  a 
priest-musician,  the  tamer  and  sanctifier  by  his  hrrt  of 
whatever  was  rude  and  godless.  The  muses  were  durf- 
ly  employed  in  the  service  of  the  gods  (Phumntai,iM 
Natura  Deorvm,  p.  157,  ed.  Gale),  from  which  some  ol 
them — e.  g.  Melpomene,  Terpsichore,  Pdymnia — de- 
rived their  names.  Clemens  Alexandrinos  tells  as  thai 
a  chief  part  of  the  worship  of  the  Eg^'ptians  conasml 
in  singing  hymns  to  their  gods:  "First,  a  singer  goei 
before,  bringing  forth  some  one  thing  of  the  symbob  of 
music ;  and  they  say  that  be  ought  to  take  two  boob 
out  of  those  of  Hermes,  the  one  containing  the  faymiis 
of  the  gods,  the  other  the  method  of  a  roysl  life. . . . 
There  are  ten  things  which  are  suitable  to  the  haoot 
of  their  gods,  and  comprise  the  Egyptian  religion,  vit 
sacrifices,  first-fruits,  hymns,  prayers,  shows,  feasts,  asd 
such-like  things"  {SIromata,  vi,  6S3,  ed.  Paris).  Por- 
phyry confirms  this;  The  Eg^-ptians,  he  says,  devote 
"  the  day  to  the  worship  of  their  gods,  in  wbicib,  tkiet 
or  four  times — viz.  morning  and  evening,  noon  aod  in- 
setting—they  sing  hymns  unto  them"  {De  llWi'maf  ir 
8).  Concerning  the  Indisns,  he  ssys,  "  tfaey  spend  tke 
greatest  part  of  the  day  and  night  in  prayers  and  hyms 
to  the  gods"  (ibid.  12, 18 ;  see  also  Vtfa  Pgtkag.  p[  200, 
ed.  Cantab.).  A  remarkable  passage  occurs  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Arrianus,  the  Stoic  philosopher.  "  If,"  says  he, 
"we  are  intelligent  creatures,  what  else  sfaoold  we  do. 
both  in  public  and  private,  than  to  sing  a  bynm  to  the 
Deity,  to  speak  well  of  him,  and  give  thanks  nnto  him? 
Should  we  not,  whether  digging  or  ploughing  or  eadnf , 
sing  a  hymn  to  Uod?"  etc.  (Arrian,  Ejridet.  i,  16;  abo 
iii,  26).  Herodotus  tells  us  that  Homer  got  gmt 
credit  for  composing  hymns  to  the  gods  (Dt  Vita  Hu- 
meri, c.  9).  Rewards  were  given  in  the  Pythian  Kaoies 
to  those  who  sang  the  best  hymns  to  the  gods  (Pansa- 
nias  in  Phocidt,  lib.  x).  The  apostate  Julian  reeoin- 
mends  that  many  of  the  excellent  h.vmns  to  the  godi 
be  committed  to  memorj-,  most  of  which,  he  says,  were 
composed  by  the  gods,  some  few  by  men  inspired  by  i 
divine  spirit  (Opera,  p.  551,  ed.  Paris).  Sacred  sonr. 
therefore,  is  no  peculiarity  of  revealed  religion.  It 
rests  upon  deep  instincts  of  human  nature,  perbap^ 
of  all  intelligent  moral  nature;  for  at  the  creation  "the 
morning  stars  sang  together  for  joy,"  at  the  nativity 
angelic  song  was  heanl  by  the  shepherds  of  Bethle- 
hem, and  in  the  final  heaven  both  angels  and  redeemed 
men  are  represented  as  singing  rspturous  son^^s  befoct 
the  throne. 

In  defining  sacred  song  as  the  olterance  of  stroog 
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emotion,  we  do  not  restrict  it  to  praise,  although  praise 
is  the  most  natural  and  prominent  form  of  it.  Deep 
sorrow  and  earnest  prayer  may  also  find  their  fitting 
expression  in  musical  song.  Augustine  thus  defines  the 
more  technical  and  Christian  conception  of  a  hymn : 
"  HymDua  est  cantos  cum  laude  Dei;  si  cantus  est  et 
non  laodas  Deum,  non  dicis  hymnum ;  si  laudas  aliquid 
quod  non  pertinet  ad  landem  Dei,  non  dicis  hymnum" 
{Psa.  cxiviii).  Church  song  is  restricted  to  lyrical  poe- 
try, for  this  alone  can  express  the  consentaneous  emo- 
tion of  a  congregation.  It  excludes,  therefore,  didactic 
poetry,  which  expounds  doctrines  or  analyzes  feelings 
or  inculcates  duties;  and  it  excludes  dramatic  poetry, 
which  expresses  passion  by  action.  It  is  also  more 
than  mere  lyrical  poetry ;  it  is  lyrical  poetry  which  as- 
sumes the  pure  truth  of  God,  and  gires  expression  to 
the  deep  religious  feeling  which  it  excites.  A  hymn  is 
an  outburst  of  religious  life. 

In  its  form,  worship-song  may  be  either  rhythmical 
or  metrical ;  the  former  was  its  primitive  and  more  nn- 
cultnred  form;  the  latter  is  its  subsequent  and  more 
artistic  form.  The  former  is  exemplified  in  the  Hebrew 
psalms  and  the  Greek  Christian  hymns;  the  latter  in 
the  Latin  hymns  of  Ambrose  and  Gregory,  and  in  the 
subsequent  faymnology  of  the  Western  Church.  Each 
of  course  requires  a  corresponding  form  of  music — the 
rhythmical  hymn,  a  musical  and  ad  libilum  recitative, 
dosing  with  a  cadence,  technically  known  as  a  "  chant ;" 
the  metrical  hymn,  a  metrical  tune.  The  anthem  dif- 
fers from  both,  in  that  it  consists  of  certain  rhythmical 
or  metrical  words  set  to  specific  music,  which  seeks  to 
bring  out  their  special  emphasis,  and  is  incapable  of  be- 
ing used  to  any  other.  The  anthem  is,  characteristi- 
cally, the  performance  of  choirs,  and  not  the  worship  of 
the  congregation.  In  public  worship,  sacred  song  may 
be  either  the  singing  of  a  choir  to  which  the  congrega- 
tion are  auditors,  or  the  united  act  of  the  entire  body 
of  worshippers,  the  choir  and  organ  simply  leading  and 
accompanying  it.  Without  denying  to  the  former  the 
character  of  worship,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  worship  only 
in  a  very  restricted  and  imperfect  sense.  It  is  worship 
of  a  much  higher  and  mote  catholic  character  for  the 
whole  congregation  to  unite  in  the  utterance  of  relig- 
ious feeling.  Hence,  as  a  rule,  no  composition  should 
be  allowed  in  congregational  worship  too  artistic  or  too 
intricate  for  congregational  use.  On  the  other  hand, 
every  kind  of  composition  is  legitimate  that  a  congre- 
gation can  use,  and  through  which  it  can  express  the 
emotions  of  its  spiritual  life.  Neither  rhythmical  psalm 
nor  metrical  hymn  has  any  natural  or  legislative  pre-  i 
rogative  or  sacredness  in  the  Church  of  God.  | 

The  manner  of  singing,  again,  whether  unisonal,  as 
in  the  early  Church,  or  in  part  harmony,  as  in  the  mod- 
em Church;  whether  antiphonal,  between  choir  and 
congregation,  or  between  one  part  of  the  congregation 
and  another,  as  in  many  of  the  Jewish  psalms,  or  uni- 
versal and  continuous  by  the  whole  congregation,  is 
immaterial,  so  long  as  the  best  expression  of  religious 
feeling  is  secured. 

In  the  Bible,  the  use  and  importance  of  sacred  song 
are  fully  recognised,  and  large  provision  for  it  is  made. 
The  earliest  fragment  of  song  in  the  Bible  is  not  sacred. 
Lamech  expresses  himself  in  a  snatch  of  song  which 
has  all  the  characteristics  of  later  Temple  poetrj-. 

The  Jews  seem  almost  to  have  restricted  their  use  of 
poetry  and  itausic  to  divine  worship,  probably  because 
their  theocracy  so  identified  their  national  and  their 
religious  life  as  that  the  expression  of  the  one  was  the 
expression  of  the  other.  Music  and  song  were  joined 
in  holy  marriage,  and  presented  themselves  hand  in 
band  to  worship  before  the  Lord, 

The  first  record  of  Hebrew  worship-song  is  the  great 
outburst  of  the  newly  liberated  life  of  the  people  on  the 
borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  Miriam  provided  for  the 
expression  of  their  praise  in  her  magnificent  song.  This 
is  the  earliest  specimen  of  choral  song  that  the  world 
paasesses.   It  was  probably  sung  antiphonally — Miriam 


and  the  women  on  the  one  side,  answered  by  Moses  and 
the  men  on  the  other. 

We  have  minute  accounts  of  the  musical  service  of 
the  Tabernacle  and  of  the  Temple,  as  arranged  by  Da- 
vid and  Solomon ;  and  especially  of  the  great  musical 
celebration  at  the  dedication  of  the  latter,  when  we  are 
told  that  Jehovah  especially  responded  to  the  invoca- 
tion of  worshipping  song  (2  Chron,  v,  12-14), 

Beyond  all  question  the  Temple  service  was  the  most 
magnificent  choral  worship  that  the  world  has  seen. 
On  great  occasions  the  choir  consisted  of  four  thousand 
nngera  and  players  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  d ;  xxv) ;  the  state- 
ments of  Josephus  (,4n<.viii,8)  are  evidently  greatly 
exaggerated.  Its  pnlmody  would  consist,  first,  of  such 
compositions  as  had  been  written  by  Hoses  and  others, 
with  those  of  David,  Asaph,  etc  Some  of  David's 
early  psalms  seem  to  have  been  adapted  for  Temple  use 
(comp.  Psa.  xviii  with  2  Sam.  xxii).  Others  were 
doubtless  composed  specially  for  it.  Hence  most  of 
David's  psalms,  in  the  collection  of  Hebrew  poetry  so 
designated,  arc  inscribed  "To  the  chief  musician." 
From  time  to  time  fresh  contributions  of  sacred  song 
would  be  made.  As  we  possess  it,  the  book  of  Psalms 
was  certainly  not  the  Temple  psalter.  It  is  a  collection, 
or  rather  a  combination  of  four  or  five  separate  collec- 
tions, of  Hebrew  poetry,  of  long  and  gradual  accumula- 
tion, containing  the  Temple  psalms,  but  containing  also 
many  pieces  neither  meant  nor  fitting  to  be  sung. 
Hence  the  ritual  and  religions  absurdity  of  singing  in- 
discriminately through  the  whole.  Hippolytus,  wriring 
in  the  8d  century,  assigns  the  various  authorship  of  the 
collection  as  a  reason  why  no  author's  name  is  affixed 
to  it  (Hippolvtns  On  the  Ptalnu,  quoted  by  Bunsen, 
Christianity  and  ifantind,  i,  468;  see  also  ibid,  ii,  176; 
Josephus,  Attt.vW,  12,  8). 

From  the  structure  of  some  of  the  psalms,  as  well  as 
from  some  expressions  contained  in  them,  it  is  certain 
that  they  were  sung  antiphonally,  probably  by  two 
choirs  responding  to  each  other.  Some  of  the  psalms, 
the  24th,  for  instance,  were  evidently  alternated  between 
the  priest  and  the  people.  Among  the  various  suppo- 
sitions concerning  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Selah," 
one  is  that  it  is  the  sign  of  a  great  chorus-shout  of  the 
people.  See  also  1  Sam.  xviii,  6 ;  Nch,  ix ;  Ezra  iii,  1 0 ; 
Isa.  vi,  1-3 ;  bishop  Lowth  On  Hebrtw  Pottry,  lect.  xix ; 
Whcatley  On  the  Common  Prayer,  ch.  iii,  §  9. 

From  1  Chron.  xxv,  7  it  appears  that  Chnrch  music 
was  formally  taught  in  the  Jewish  schools. 

That  Jewish  song  was  celebrated  throughout  the 
East  is  implied  in  the  ironical  request  of  the  Babylo- 
nians that  their  poor  captives  would  "sing  them  one  of 
the  songs  of  Zion." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  singing  of  the  Temple 
was  no  part  of  the  Levitical  ritual ;  it  was  a  fitting  wor- 
ship, independent  of  the  specific  economy  with  which  it 
was  connected.  It  has,  therefore,  a  certain  permanent 
authority  as  a  scriptural  precedent  of  worship-song. 

Concerning  the  music  used  in  the  Jewish  Temple  we 
have  no  certain  traditions.  The  ven-  meaning  of  the 
musical  accents  in  the  book  of  Psalms  is  unknown. 
Carl  Engel  {.Wutic  of  the  moH  Ancient  Ifations,  ch.  vi) 
supposes  that  the  musical  system  of  the  Hebrews,  as 
indeed  of  all  the  East,  was  derived  from  the  Assyrians, 
concerning  whose  musical  knowledge,  hitherto  unsus- 
pected, much  interesting  intbrmation  has  been  derived 
from  the  sculptures  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard  and  Mr. 
Botta.  It  is  probable  that  David,  who  was  musician  as 
well  as  poet,  composed  music  for  the  use  of  his  psalms 
in  public  worship.  From  the  structure  of  Hebrew  poe- 
try this  would  necessarily  be  a  musical  recitative,  or 
"chant;"  and  as  adapted  for  the  use  of  worshipping 
thousands,  it  would  probably  be  very  simple  in  charac- 
ter. Whether  the  Jews  had  any  form  of  written  music 
or  not,  or  whether  the  music  of  their  Temple  psalms 
was  learned  by  the  ear,  and  traditionally  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  is  unknown.  Certainly 
no  trace  of  written  music  has  come  down  to  us.    It  is 
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to  be  presumed  that  the  music  originally  set  to  David's 
psalms  would  be  perpetuated  from  age  to  age;  and  that 
therefore  the  music  to  which  our  Lord  and  his  disciples 
sang  the  lesser  Uallel  on  the  "  night  on  which  he  was 
betrayed,"  and  the  music  to  which  Paul  and  Silas  sang 
their  prison  songs,  would  be  the  old  traditional  Temple 
music.  The  tradition  is  that  the  Peregrine  Tone  waa 
the  music  to  which  the  lesser  Hallel  was  sung.  All 
this,  however,  is  pure  conjecture.  There  is  not  a  pani- 
cle of  historical  proof  to  throw  light  upon  it.  Nor  is 
this  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  dispersions  and 
the  unparalleled  sufferings  of  the  Jews,  and  when  it  is 
lemembered  that  we  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  music 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans. 

At  the  dispersion.  Temple-song  ceased.  Bumey  says, 
some  Hebrew  high-priest  being  his  informant, "  that  all 
instrumental,  and  even  vocal  performances  have  been 
banished  from  the  synagogue  ever  since  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem ;  that  the  liltle  singing  now  in  use  there  is 
an  innovation  and  a  modem  license ;  for  the  Jews,  from 
a  passage  in  one  of  the  prophets,  think  it  unlawful,  or 
at  least  unfit,  to  sing  or  rejoice  before  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  till  when  they  are  bound  to  mourn  and  repent 
in  silence"  (Hitt,  ofHunc,  i,  251).  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  although  at  the  dispersion  the  Temple  music 
was  forever  silenced,  yet  that  synagogue  worship  would 
be  speedily  restored,  and  that,  as  far  as  poesiblC,  its  ser- 
vices would  be  based  upon  the  old  Temple  prayers  and 
psalms,  and  that  the  traditional  melodies  of  the  latter 
would  be  sung  to  them. 

The  first  recorded  uninspired  psalmody  of  the  syna- 
gogue is  not  earlier  than  the  10th  century,  when  Saa- 
diah  Gaon  first  introduced  rhyme  into  Hebrew  poetry. 
On  this  subject,  see  Prayert  of  the  Spanuh  and  Portu- 
giiete  Israelites,  with  KnglUk  Tratuhilion,  by  the  Rev. 
D.  A.  de  Sola ;  Steinschueider,  Jetcith  Lit.  (Lond.  1857) ; 
Charisi,  Jetcith  Lit.  from  the  $th  to  the  ISth  Century,  ch. 
xviii. 

No  existing  Jewish  melodies  can  be  proved  to  be  of 
any  antiquity,  compared  with  some  Christian  melodies. 
Purely  traditional,  their  origin  is  unknown.  The  ut- 
most that  can  be  said  is  that  for  some  four  or  five  cen- 
turies they  have  been  handed  down  memoriter.  As  we 
possess  them  they  are  unmistakably  modern  in  their 
forms;  but  then  it  is  possible  that  beneath  these  mod- 
em forms  there  may  be  a  very  ancient  substance.  The 
Rev.  D.  A.  de  Sola  {Ancient  Melodies  of  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jetrt)  says  that  a  tradition 
exists  that  the  "  Birchat  Cohanim"  is  identical  with  the 
melody  used  in  the  Temple  for  the  blessing  of  the  priests 
(Kumb.  vi,  22-26),  and  that  it  is  supported  by  great 
probability,  almost  amounting  to  direct  proof.  The 
"  Song  of  Moses"  is  also  supposed  to  be  the  melody 
sung  by  Miriam.  But  this  is  pure  conjecture.  See  also 
Maimonides,  cb.  xiv,  §  14;  Lightfoot,  Temple  Serrice; 
Bingham,  Antiquities,  voL  xiv;  Carl  Engel,  Music  of 
the  most  A  ncient  Nations,  ch.  vi. 

In  the  Sept  the  word  D/<i>oc  and  its  cognates  are 
used  as  representing  several  Hebrew  words;  but  in  al- 
most ever}'  case  the  reference  is  to  songs  of  praise  or 
thanksgiving  to  God.  In  the  New  Test,  this  is  the  in- 
variable usage  of  the  terms. 

In  the  Christian  Scriptures  very  little  is  said  con- 
cerning sacred  song.  Matthew^  and  Mark  very  touch- 
ingly  record  the  conformity  of  our  Lord,  not  to  any 
divine  command,  but  to  a  traditional  custom,  when  he 
and  his  disciples,  after  the  institution  of  the  Supper, 
"  sang  a  hymn"  (vitv!\aavTtQ)  before  they  went  out  to 
the  Mount  of  Olives  (MatL  xxvi,  30;  Mark  xiv,  26). 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  what  was  sung  on 
this  occasion  was  the  latter  part  of  the  Hallel,  the  usual 
Passover  psalms  of  thanksgiving  (Psa.  cxv-cxviii). 
See  Hallel.  When  Paul  and  Silas  were  imprisoned 
at  Philippi, "  at  midnight  they  prayed  and  sang  praises 
unto  God"  (ji'iivovv  riiv  i(6v,  AcU  xvi,  25).  Whether 
what  they  sang  were  some  of  the  ancient  psalms  or 
spontaneous  utterances  of  adoration  and  worship  we 


have  no  means  of  determining.  See  Hymk.  In  ha 
epistles  to  the  Epbesians  (v,  19)  and  to  the  Coloiaaiu 
(iii,  16),  the  apostle  Paul  recognises  and  enjoins  tbe  use 
of  sacred  song.  So  does  the  apostle  James  (v,  13).  Hi- 
chaelis  and  others  suppose  that  such  passages  as  Acts  iv, 
21-30  are  fragments  of  apostolic  hymns.  The  Apoca- 
lypse contains  some  of  the  most  magnificent  bunts  of 
worship-song.  In  the  passages  just  cited  of  Epbesian 
and  Coloesians  the  apostle  enjoins  the  use  of  brmns  ia 
the  social  worship  of  Christians,  classing  them  with 
psalms  and  spiritual  songs  (t^fioic  cai  T'/zvotc  cm 
>f>f  aiC  irvtviMTUcaJc).  In  what  relation  these  stood  to 
each  other  is  a  question  which  has  occasioned  consider- 
able differences  of  opinion.  According  to  some,  the  £>- 
tinction  between  them  was  one  of  sulked ;  according  ta 
others,  it  was  merely  one  otfurm,  having  respect  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  sung;  while  others  coo- 
tend  that  the  source  whence  they  were  derived,  and  tbe 
general  character  of  the  composition,  determined  the 
ditference  between  them.  Under  these  leading  ofiin- 
ions,  endless  differences  of  minor  opinion  have  been  ad- 
vocated. Of  those  who  adopt  the  first  opinion  is  Sl 
Jerome,  who  thinks  that  the  hymn  was  devoted  to  the 
celebration  of  the  divine  majesty  and  goodness,  that  the 
psalm  was  occupied  with  themes  of  an  ethical  nattne. 
and  that  the  spiritual  ode  was  occupied  with  thinss 
above,  and  the  subtle  discussion  of  the  concert  of  tie 
world,  and  the  order  and  concord  of  creation  (Coamcaf. 
in  Eph.  r,  19).  Others,  again,  who  hold  the  same  gen- 
eral view  state  tbe  difference  thus:  The  pealm  beluogs 
to  ethics;  the  hymn,  as  setiAig  forth  the  praises  of  God 
for  redemption,  to  tlieology ;  and  the  ode,  as  celebrat- 
ing the  works  of  God  in  creation  and  providence,  to 
natural  science  (Tbomasius,  In  Prafationibus,  p.  S25). 
All  this,  however,  is  purely  arbitrary.  Tbe  second 
opinion  was  held  by  Augustine,  Basil,  Hilary,  and  oth- 
ers of  the  Christian  fathers,  and  has  been  adopted  ty 
several  in  more  recent  times.  By  some  who  take  this 
view,  the  distinction  is  supposed  to  lie  in  this,  that  the 
\ImKiioi  were  compositions  which  were  chanted  to  tbe 
accompaniment  of  an  instmment,  the  ^'oXriiptov,  tbe 
v/ivot  songs  of  adoration  uttered  by  the  voice  alone,  and 
the  <yiai,  short  chants  uttered  also  only  by  the  voice 
(Augustine,  Enarrat.  in  Psa.  iii;  BasiL  Mag.  In  Pta. 
xxix ;  Greg.  Nyss.  TV.  n  ta  Psalmos,  ch.  iii,  etc) ;  whik 
others  think  that  the  distinction  is  to  be  dctennine«i  by 
reference  to  the  Hebrew  terminology  n"'T'D,  CTISS'S, 
D'^^nr,  which  is  in  fact  determining  nothing,  as  the 
distinction  between  these  is  itself  entirely  uncertain. 
The  third  opinion  b  that  of  Beza  (A'or.  Test,  ad  ]oc) 
and  Grotius  {Comment,  ad  Matt,  xrvi,  30,  et  b.  Lt ;  they 
think  that  by  psalms  are  designated  the  sacred  songs 
bearing  that  name  collectively  in  the  Old-Test,  cmnon; 
by  hymns  such  extem|>orary  songs  of  praise  as  we  bare 
in  the  utterances  of  Deborah,  Hannah,  Zachariab,  and 
Mary,  and  such  as  the  apostle  and  bis  companion  sang 
in  the  prison  at  Philippi ;  and  by  odes  premeditated  com- 
positions of  a  more  elaborate  nature  and  stricter  form 
than  hymns.  To  this,  in  the  general,  most  aubseqoent  in- 
quirers have  given  their  consent;  only  some  think  that 
the  term  "  psalms"  should  not  be  restricted  to  tbe  cam- 
positions  bearing  that  name  in  the  Old  Test.,  but  should 
be  extended  to  all  of  a  similar  character  which  might 
be  composed  for  the  use  of  the  Church  in  later  timc«: 
and  that  by  "spiritual  odes"  are  to  be  understood  specif- 
ically all  sacred  songs,  of  whatever  kind,  composed  by 
special  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (diorttvoroiX 
The  former  of  these  modifications  is  rendered  aloKat 
imperative  by  1  Cor.  xiv,  26;  and  the  latter  by  the 
general  sense  of  the  adjective  STtti/iarucdf  in  tbe  New 
Test.  Not  a  few,  despairing  of  satisfactorily  discrimi- 
nating these  three  kinds  of  sacred  song,  have  contended 
that  the  apostle  merely  accumulates  terms  for  tbe  sake 
of  force,  and  that  no  distinction  between  them  b  to  be 
sought  (Clem.  Alex.  Padag.  ii,  4,  p.  S65;  Qericns,  /■ 
Not.  apud  Uammonda  A  mmtt.  ad  loc.,  etc) ;  but  tbu 
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otiose  method  of  dispoting  of  the  difficulty  has  been 
repuciutted  by  most. 

As  to  the  form  in  which  these  early  hymns  of  the 
Church  were  composed,  we  have  no  means  of  even 
approaching  a  certain  conclusion.  Among  the  Jewish 
Chriatians  the  chanting  of  the  psalms  was  familiar,  and 
it  woald  be  easy  for  them  to  compose  hymns  that  could 
be  snng  to  their  accustomed  tunes ;  but  with  the  Gen- 
tile converts  it  would  be  somewhat  different.  Among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  poetry  had  fixed  metrical  forms, 
to  which  the  tunes  of  the  Hebrews  could  not  be  adapted. 
There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  the  early 
Gentile  Christians  followed  these  metrical  forms  in  their 
sacted  poetry.  The  earliest  specimens  of  Christian  song 
extant — the  hymn  to  Christ,  preserved  by  Clemens  of 
Alexandria ;  the  evening  hymn,  referred  to  by  Basil  as 
in  his  time  very  ancient,  handed  down  from  the  fathers 
(JH  Spir.  Saac  c  29) ;  and  the  morning  hymn,  which 
has  been  incorporated  with  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England — have  no  traces  of  a  metrical  character,  but 
ore,  like  the  Biblical  hymns,  adapted  only  for  being 
chanted  in  redtative  with  a  few  and  simple  cadences. 
("  Primitiva  ecclesia  ita  psallebat  ut  modico  ftexn  vocis 
faceret  psallentem  resonare,  ita  ut  pronuntianti  vicinior 
eseet  qiiam  canenti,"  Isidor.  Hispal.  De  Eccl.  Offic.  i,  6.) 
Such  singing  would  no  doubt  be  new  to  the  Gentile 
coDverts,  but  it  would  be  speedily  learned ;  and  as  they 
probably  had  very  little  sacred  music  of  their  own,  they 
wotdd  bail  with  delight  this  accession  to  their  sources 
of  enjoyment,  which  served  at  the  same  time  as  a  vehicle 
of  the  devotional  feeling  that  had  been  kindled  within 
them.  It  has  been  suggested  that  in  1  Cor.  xiii  we 
bare  an  apostolic  hymn,  and  in  £ph,  v,  14 ;  1  Tim.  iii, 
16;  James  i,  17;  Rev.  i,  6,  6;  xv,  8,  etc.,  fragments  of 
hymns  sung  in  the  apostolic  churches;  but  this  is  mere 
conjecture,  though  not  without  some  probability. 

The  early  Christians  nsed  the  Jewish  psalms  in  their 
worship,  which  would  almost  certainly  be  sung  to  their 
traditional  Temple  music.  G.  B.  Martini  says  (^Sloria 
dcUa  Mtuica,  i,  851) :  "  This  is  the  Hebrew  chant  of  the 
psalmo<lies  which  ever  since  the  time  of  David  and  Sol- 
omon has  been  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other, and  [therefore]  goes  beyond  the  first  half  of  the 
first  age  of  the  Church.  These  have  not  materially 
varied,  but  have  been  substantially  preserved  by  the 
Hebrew  nation.  Is  it  not,  then,  sufficient  to  convince 
us  that  the  apostles — who  were  bom  Hebrews,  brought 
np  in  the  customs  of  their  nation,  wont  to  frequent  the 
Temple  and  engage  in  the  prayers  and  divine  praises 
therein  recited — shoiUd  retain  the  same  method  and  use 
the  same  chants  with  which  the  people  nsed  to  respond 
to  the  Levitical  choir."  Ffirkel  (fiachichte  <fer  Muiik, 
ii,  188)  says:  "This  mode  of  reading  the  Scriptures 
with  cantilation  or  chant  has  been  adopted  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  from  the  Temple,  and  is  still  preserved  in 
the  mode  of  chanting  the  collects,  responses,  etc"  See 
also  Dr.  Saalschutz,  Gf$chichte  imd  Wurdiffting  der  Mu- 
tik  hti  den  Hebrdtm,  §  61. 

Thus,  while  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  Jews  suspended  Jewish  worship,  the 
singing  of  the  psalms  and  the  traditions  of  their  melo- 
dies would  be  preservetl  in  the  Christian  Church.  If, 
therefore,  we  possess  any  vestiges  of  Jewish  music  at 
all,  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  Ambrosian  or  Gregorian 
tones.  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Blakesley  {Four  Afonthi  in  A  l- 
gtria,  p.  36)  visited  a  synagogue  in  Algiers,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  that "  the  air  to  which  the  psalms  were 
chanted  coincided  almost  exactly  with  one  of  the  Gre- 
gorian tones."  Hardly  can  we  suppose  that  the  early 
Christians  either  originated  a  new  music  or  adopted 
heathen  music 

We  have  no  record  of  the  introduction  into  the  Chris- 
tian Church  of  uninspired  hymnody.  It  would  be  only 
very  gradually  that  Greek  hymns,  with  corresponding 
music,  would  come  into  use.  At  first,  probably.  Chris- 
tian hymns  would  be  little  more  than  centos  of  the  He- 
brew psalms,  or  evangelical  imitations  of  them,  or  com- 

vm.— A  A  A 


positions  after  their  model  —  the  angeb'  song  ot  the 
nativit}',  and  the  songs  of  Znchariss  and  Simeon  leading 
the  way.  The  earliest  Christian  hymns  seem  to  have 
been  simple  glorifications  of  Christ. 

Eusebins  intimates  that  private  individuals  wrote 
hymns  to  Christ  as  God,  which  were  generally  sung 
(//.  £.  V,  38 ;  vii,  24 ;  ii,  17).  In  his  letter  to  Trajan, 
Pliny  says,  "  The  Christians  are  accustomed  to  sing  al- 
ternately between  themselves,  and  to  praise  Christ  as 
a  god"  (Pliny,  Epitt.  lib.  x,  ep.  89),  alluding  probably 
to  the  Gloria  in  Excelnt,  the  morning  hymn  of  the 
early  Church. 

The  earliest  extant  fragment  of  Greek  hymnody  is 
found  in  the  Padagoga  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (,0pp. 
p.  812,  813,  Potter's  ed.).  Bunsen  says,  however,  that 
this  was  never  used  in  the  public  worship  of  the  Church 
(Christicmi/i/  and  Mankind,  ii,  156). 

Three  early  Christian  hymns  are  preserved  in  the 
venerable  Alexandrian  MS.  as  an  appendix  to  the  Old- 
Test  psalms.  The  first  is  the  morning  hymn  of  the 
primitive  Church,  commencing  with  the  introductory 
verse  of  the  nativity  song  of  the  angels,  hence  called 
the  Angelical  Doxology.  It  is  found  in  the  liturgy  of 
the  Greek  Church,  whence,  about  the  year  880,  it  was 
transferred  by  Hilary  to  the  communion  service  of  the 
Latin  Church ;  thence  again  to  the  communion  servioa 
of  the  English  Church. 

The  other  two  are  another  short  morning  hymn  in 
which  the  verse  occur^  "Vouchsafe,  O  Lord,  to  keep 
us  this  day  without  sin,"  afterwards  incorporated  in  the 
Te  Deum ;  and  an  evening  psalm,  consisting  of  a  cento 
of  verses  of  the  Old-Test,  psalms. 

Besides  these,  there  is  an  evening  hymn  of  the  Greek 
Christians,  "T/ivof  Tov  "KvxviKov,  the  "  Hymn  of  the 
Kindling  of  the  Lamp,"  corresponding  to  the  "Ave  Ma- 
ria" hymns  of  Italy;  concerning  which  Basil  says,  it  is 
"so  ancient  that  he  knows  not  who  is  the  author  of  it" 
(Bingham,  bk.  xiii,  ch.  v,  §  5,  6). 

The  Ter  Sandui,  or  Seraphic  Hymn,  also  belongs  to 
the  first  three  centuries,  and  is  found  in  almost  all  the 
ancient  liturgies.  It  is  little  more  than  the  Trisagium 
of  the  seraphim  in  Isa.  vi.  See  Palmer,  Origina  Litur- 
fficte,  ii,  126. 

These  are  the  only  fragments  of  Greek  hymnody  that 
have  been  preserved  to  us.  Of  course  they  are  rhyth- 
mical, and  would  require  a  rhythmical  tune  or  chant. 
Much  of  early  Christian  song  was  probably  antiphonal 
(Socrates,  H.  E.  vi,  8 ;  Theodoret,  //.  £.  ii,  24 ;  as  also 
Hahn,  Ueber  den  Gaang  in  der  Stfrischat  Kirche,  p  54). 

The  hymnody  of  the  Syrian  churches  was  much 
more  copious.  They  bad  an  ampler  music  and  poets 
of  higher  inspiration.  Its  invention  is  attributed  by 
Ephraem  Syrns  to  the  Gnostic  Bardeaanes  (Horn,  ad 
Ilarel.  53,  quoted  by  Dr.  Burgess  in  his  Introd.  to  the 
Select  Metrical  Uymnt  and  Ilomiliet  of  Ephraem  Syrtu, 
p.  80).  Metres  were  called  afker  his  name.  Next  to 
him  as  an  author  of  S}-rian  hymnody  stands- his  son 
Harmonins,  who  is  said  to  have  invented  new  metres, 
Ephraem  S>tus  fiourished  in  the  4th  centurj-.  For  an 
account  of  his  contributions,  see  Burgess,  Metrical 
Ifymtu,  and  Introduction.  The  Benedictine  preface  to 
the  works  of  Ephraem  Syrus,  vol  v,  says:  "While  the 
Greeks  reduced  their  sacred  hjrmnology  to  about  eight 
tunes,  and  to  this  day  confine  themselves  to  these  lim- 
its, the  Syrians  expatiate  on  275,  which  their  ecclesias- 
tical books  exhibit  here  and  there,  inscribing  the  proper 
tunes  at  the  beginning  of  individual  hymns."  IHie 
Syrians  are  said  to  have  possessed  a  bymnology  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  hymns. 

Great  use  was  made  of  hymnody  by  the  early  her- 
etics; by  the  Gnostic  Bardeaanes,  who  endeavored  to 
supersede  the  Hebrew  Psalter  by  one  of  his  own,  con- 
taining also  150  psalms  (Theodoret,  Uaret.  Fab.  209); 
by  Paul  of  Samosata,  who  largely  beguiled  the  faithful 
by  his  captivating  hymns  and  music  (Eusebins,  /A  E, 
vii,  80) ;  by  the  lionatnsts  in  Africa,  who  adapted  their 
hymns  to  common  airs  of  a  wild  and  i>assionate  charac- 
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ter,  thereby  inflaming  the  enthusiaaro  of  tbe  people  aa 
with  a  trumpet  (Auguatine,  Confru.) ;  and  by  Ariua, 
who  made  the  streets  of  Constantinople  resound  with 
ballads  written  to  well-known  aud  seductive  melodies, 
sung  in  torchlight  processions. 

Patristic  notices  of  early  Christian  hymnology  are 
very  numerous;  our  limits  forbid  more  than  mere  ref- 
erence to  a  few,  in  addition  to  thoee  already  given. 
Justin  Uartyr,  ApoL  ii ;  Tertullian,  AfoL  contra  Gtnt, 
c  89;  J9e  Aaima,  cS;  De  Jejumo;  Cyprian,  Epitt.  ad 
Donat. ;  Origen,  Contra  CtU.  lib.  viii,  c.  67 ;  Eusebius, 
//.  E.  lib.  ii,  c.  17 ;  lib.  v,  c  28 ;  lib.  vii,  c  24 :  lib.  viii, 
c  9 ;  Apott.  Comt.  lib.  zx,  c.  67 ;  Alhanasius,  Ep.  7,  ad 
Lat.;  Basil  In  Ptalnuu;  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Pta.  ii; 
Jerome,  Comm.  Eph.  lib.  iii,  c  6;  Episl.  17,  ad  Mar- 
etU, ;  Epitt.  ad  Uxorem,  lib.  ii,  c.  8 ;  Ambrose,  ffezam. 
lib.  iii,  c  5 ;  Augustine,  Confeu.  lib.  ix,  sec.  14, 15,  81 ; 
lib.  X,  sec.  49,  60;  Chrysostom,  Oit  the  41«<  Ptalm;  Hil- 
ary, quoted  by  Bingham,  bk.  xiii,  ch.  v,  §  7.  See  also 
Neander,  Kurtz,  and  other  Church  histories;  Milman, 
//u^  of  Ckrittianity,  voL  iii,  bk.  ii,  ch.  iii,  i v.  See  also 
Deyling,  l/jfmiu  a  Christianit  dtcanlandi,  Obu,  Sac  iii, 
430;  Walch,  De  Uymmt  Eccl.  AposloL  (1737) ;  Hilliger, 
De  Ptal.  Hymn,  alque  Odar,  Sac,  Ditcrimim  (Viteb. 
1720) ;  Gerbert,  De  Cantu  et  MuHca  a  Primo  EccL  Statu 
utquc  ad  Preuent  Tempm  (Bamb.  et  Frib.  1774,  2  vols. 
4to) ;  Bingham,  A  ntiquitiet,  bk,  xiv,  ch.  ii ;  Workt,  iv, 
447  sq. ;  Kheinwald,  Chrittl.  A  rchdologie,  p.  262.  For 
collections  and  specimens  of  ancient  hymns,  see  Pacta 
Greed  Chri$tiani,  una  cum  Homaicit  CenlonSnu  ex 
Sandor.  Patr.  0pp.  coUtcti  in  u$um  Gj/mnat.  Soc.  Jem 
(Paris,  1609) ;  Uaggi,  Saeri  Himm  ehe  ti  leggoao  in  tulto 
amo  nella  Santa  Chieta  (Venet.  1567) ;  Hymn  Eccktia 
e  Breviario  Parisietui  (Oxon.  1838);  [Faber]  Hymnt 
translated  from  the  Parisian  Breciary  (Lond.  1839); 
Daniel,  TJtetaunu  I/ymnologictu  (UaL  et  Lips.  1841-56, 
8  vols.) ;  Burgess,  Sekct  Metrical  llymm  and  Homiliei 
of  Ephraem  Syrus  (Lond.  1853) ;  Trench,  Sacred  Latin 
Poetry  (ibid.  1849) ;  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning,  The  Greet 
Ckrittian  Poets  (ibid.  1863).     See  JIymnolooy. 

PSALMODY,  Christian.  Those  who  refuse  to  ac- 
cept the  use  of  hymns  in  public  worship  interpret  as  sa- 
cred songs  only  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  restrict  the 
term  to  the  singing  of  metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms 
to  short,  simple  airs.  They  do  this  on  the  ground  that 
psalm-singing  alone  was  practiced  in  Jewish  worship, 
and  that  among  the  earliest  Christians  the  only  sacred 
songs  were  tbe  Psalms.  Psalmody,  thus  interpreted, 
means  tbe  singing  of  metrical  versions  of  tbe  Psalms  to 
short,  simple  airs. 

The  service  of  the  primitive  Christian  Church  usu- 
ally began  with  reading,  or  with  the  singing  of  psalms. 
The  charge  of  Pliny  the  Younger  against  the  Chris- 
tians was  that  they  sang  psalms  to  Christ  "  quasi  Deo." 
No  authentic  record,  however,  exists  of  the  kind  of 
melodies  sung  to  the  psalms  by  those  ancient  Chris- 
tians, nor  are  we  to  understand  that  their  psalmody  was 
performed  in  one  course  at  tbe  opening  of  the  service, 
but  rather  that  they  afforded  a  most  agreeable  and  de- 
lightful introduction  to  the  sen-ice,  through  which  they 
were  interspersed,  probably  very  much  as  hymns  ate  in 
modem  Christian  service.  Nor  were  the  Psalms  the 
only  sacred  songs  employed  in  the  service  of  the  early 
Church.  See  IIymsolooy;  Music;  Poetry.  Psalmody 
was  always  esteemed  a  considerable  part  of  devotion  in 
the  Christian  Church.  The  service  of  the  early  Church 
usually  opened  with  psalmody;  but  the  author  of  the 
Apostolical  Onstitntions  prescribes  first  the  reading  of 
the  Old  Test.,  and  then  the  Psalms.  The  service  was 
usually  performed  in  the  standing  posture ;  and  aa  to  the 
manner  of  pronunciation,  the  plain  song  was  sometimes 
used,  being  a  gentle  inflection  of  tbe  voice,  not  much 
different  from  reading,  like  the  chant  in  cathedrals ;  at 
other  limes  more  artificial  compositions  were  used,  like 
our  anthems.  As  to  the  persons  concerned  in  singing, 
sometimes  a  single  person  sang  alone,  but  the  most  an- 
cient and  general  practice  of  the  Church  was  for  the 


whole  assembly  to  unite  with  one  heart  and  voice  ia 
celebrating  the  praises  uf  God.  After  a  time  attenat 
psalmody  was  introduced,  when  the  congregatioii,  di- 
viding themselves  into  two  parts,  repeated  the  pofau 
by  courses,  verse  for  verse,  one  in  response  to  another, 
and  not,  as  formerly,  all  together.  Tbe  mode  of  aingisj; 
all  together  was  called  symphony,  while  the  alternate 
mode  was  termed  antiphony,  and  in  tbe  West  reipaue 
ria,  the  singing  by  responsals.  This  latt^  manner 
of  conducting  the  psalmody  originated  in  the  Enron 
Church,  and  is  attributed  to  bishop  Ignatius  of  Antioch, 
who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  2d  century.  It 
passed  into  the  Western  in  the  lime  of  Ambrose,  bishop 
of  Milan.  But  in  a  short  time  antipional  (q.  r.)  singe- 
ing became  the  general  practice  of  the  whole  Church, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  historian  Socrates  informs  us  that 
the  emperor  Theodosius  the  Younger  and  his  sisters  woe 
accustomed  to  sing  alternate  hyoms  together  evor 
morning  in  the  royal  palace.  Augustine  was  deeply 
affected  on  hearing  the  Ambroeian  Chant  at  Milan,  and 
describes  his  feelings  in  these  words :  "  The  voices  flowed 
in  at  my  ears,  truth  was  distilled  into  my  heart,  and 
the  affection  of  piety  overflowed  in  sweet  teats  of  joy." 
Eusebius  tells  us  that  Ambrose  bronght  bis  famous  oitl- 
odies  to  Milan  from  Antioch.  These  Ambrosian  melo- 
dies, aud  the  mode  of  their  performance  by  canonical 
singers,  continued  in  the  Western  Church  till  the  time 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  who  was  devotedly  zealous  in  the 
cultivation  of  sacred  music,  having  been  the  first  to  in- 
troduce singing -schools  at  Kome.  Gregory  separated 
the  chanters  from  the  clerical  order,  and  exchanged  the 
Ambrosian  Chant  for  a  style  of  singing  named,  after 
himself,  the  Gregorian  Ckmt  (q.  y.),  besides  intrododog 
musical  notation  by  Roman  letters. 

It  seems  to  be  a  point  fully  established  that  antipbo- 
nal  singing,  and,  as  Sir  John  Hawkins  considets  it, 
the  commencement  of  Church  music,  originated  in  the 
churches  of  the  East,  particularly  those  of  Antioch,  O- 
sarea,  and  Constantinople.  The  Greek  fathers,  Basil 
and  Chrysoslom,  were  tbe  original  instructors  of  the 
choral  service  in  their  respective  churches.  From  the 
East  Ambrose  carried  it  to  Milan,  whence  it  was  trau- 
fcrred  to  Rome,  and  afterwards  passed  into  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Britain.  Pope  Damasus  ordained  the  alter- 
nate singing  of  the  Psalms,  along  with  the  Gloria 
Patri  and  JIallflujah ;  in  A.D.  384,  Siricius  introduced 
the  Anthem ;  in  A.D.  607,  Symmschns  appointed  the 
Gloria  in  Exceltis  to  be  song;  and  in  A.D.  C90  tbe 
Gregorian  Chant  was  brought  into  use.  When  Gnp- 
or}-,  in  A.D.  620,  sent  his  chant  into  Britain,  ssdi 
was  the  opposition  manifested  to  its  introdnctioa 
into  the  Church  that  1200  of  the  clergy  fell  in  the  tu- 
mult which  ensued;  and  it  was  not  until  filly  ytan 
after,  when  pope  Vitalian  sent  Theodore  the  Greek  to 
fill  the  vacant  see  of  Canterbury-,  that  the  British  chiiRr 
were  prevailed  upon  to  admit  the  cathedral  service  in 
accordance  with  the  Romish  ritual.  Besides  the  paints, 
which  had  been  used  from  the  earliest  times,  and  sbon 
doxologies  and  hymns  consisting  of  verses  from  tbe 
Holy  Scriptures,  spiritual  songs,  especially  those  fnm 
Ambrose  of  Milan  and  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  came  to  be 
used  in  public  worship  in  tbe  Western  Cbnrcb.  Tbe 
Te  Deum,  often  styled  "  the  Song  of  St.  Ambrose."  a 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  composed  jointly  by  him 
and  St.  Augustine  early  in  the  4th  century,  though  arch- 
bishop Usher  ascribes  it  to  Nicetius,  and  supposes  it  not 
to  have  been  composed  till  about  A.D.  600.  Considerable 
opposition,  it  is  true,  was  manifested  to  the  introdnctioa 
of  such  mere  human  compositions  into  divine  worship, 
but  the  unobjectionable  purity  of  their  sentiments  led 
to  their  adoption  by  many  churches.  The  complaint, 
however,  began  to  be  raised  that  Church  music  had  de- 
viated from  its  ancient  simplicity.  It  was  espedaDr 
objected  that  secular  music,  or  an  imitation  of  the  light 
airs  of  the  theatre,  was  introduced  in  the  devotioos 
of  the  Church.  It  was  also  objected  that  more  regaid 
was  had  to  the  sweetness  of  the  compo<>itiou  than  to  the 
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sense  and  meaning;  thereby  pleasing  the  ear,  Avitbont 
raising  the  affections  of  the  soul.  TboB  the  Egyptian 
abbot  Pambo,  in  the  4th  century,  inveighed  against  the 
introductioa  of  heathen  melodies  into  the  psalmody  of 
the  Church.  About  this  time  Church  music  began  to 
be  cultivated  more  according  to  rule.  In  addition  to 
the  Psalter  and  canonical  singers,  Church  choristers 
were  appointed,  who  sang  sometimes  alone,  sometimes 
interchangeably  with  the  choirs  of  the  congregation. 
la  the  4th  century  the  custom  began  to  be  introduced 
into  some  churches  of  having  a  single  penon  lead  the 
psalmody,  who  began  the  veise,  and  the  people  Joined 
him  in  the  dose.  See  Acrostics;  Hyfopsaula. 
This  Individual  was  called  the  phontuau  or  prtcenior, 
and  he  is  mentioned  by  Athanasius  as  existing  in  his 
time  in  the  Church  of  Alexandria.  But  difficulties  and 
abuses  arose  from  the  growing  neglect  of  musical  culti- 
vation; and,  with  a  view  of  restoring  public  decency 
and  order,  the  Council  of  Laodicca,  in  the  year  363, 
considered  it  necessary  to  forbid  the  laity  to  sing  in 
church  at  all,  except  in  certain  simple  chants  of  a  pop- 
ular description.  One  principal  reason  was  probably 
the  adoption  by  the  Arians  of  hymnology  as  a  means 
of  spreading  their  heresy.  At  first  the  difficulty  had 
been  overcome  by  providing  similar  compositions  for 
the  orthodox.  Augustine  himself  made  a  psalm  of 
many  parts,  in  imitation  of  the  ll9th,  to  preserve  his 
people  from  the  errors  ofthe  Donatists.  Hilary  and 
Ambrose  likewise  made  many  hymns,  which  were  sung 
in  their  respective  churches.  (A  complete  collection  of 
all  the  ancient  hymns,  etc,  in  use  in  the  different  ser- 
vices of  the  Romish  Church  has  been  published  by  Her- 
mann Adalbert  Daniel,  entitled  Theiaurut  ffj/mnologiciu, 
etc  [HaUe,184lsq.l.) 

Down  to  the  Rcjbrmation,  the  mnsic  of  the  Church 
was  thus  pretty  much  surrendered  to  the  clergy  and 
trained  musicians^  and  there  were  obstacles  besides  the 
mere  ordinances  of  the  Church.  The  words  of  the  songs 
were  iu  httia,  a  tongue  foreign  to  the  people.  The 
music  was  of  a  nature  so  elaborately  complex  that  none 
could  take  part  in  it  unless  they  had  studied  music  as  a 
science.  Yet  psalmody  was  not  entirely  lost  during  the 
dark  ages.  The  study  of  sacred  music  received  peculiar 
attention  in  the  6th  century,  schools  for  instruction  in 
this  important  art  having  been  established  and  patron- 
ized by  Gregory  the  Great,  under  whom  they  obtained 
great  celebrity.  From  these  schools  originated  the  fa- 
mous Gregorian  Chant,  which  the  choir  and  people  sang 
in  unison.  Such  schools  rapidly  increased  in  number, 
and  at  length  became  common  in  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, parUcularly  in  France  and  Germany.  The  prior, 
or  principal,  of  these  schools  was  held  in  high  estimation, 
and  possessed  extensive  information.  In  the  8th  cen- 
tury pope  Adrian,  in  return  for  the  services  which  he 
had  rendered  to  Charlemagne  in  making  him  emperor 
of  the  West,  stipulated  for  the  introduction  ofthe  Gre- 
gorian Chant  into  the  Gallic  Church ;  and  the  emperor, 
having  paid  a  visit  to  Rome,  where  be  kept  Easter  with 
the  pope,  received  from  the  hands  of  his  holiness  the 
Roman  Aniiphonarg,  which  he  promised  to  introduce 
into  his  dominions.  About  the  end  of  this  century  all 
opposition  to  cathedral  music  ceased,  and  for  several 
centuries  thereafter  Church  music  underwent  little  or 
no  change  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  however,  that  from  the  8th  till  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century,  not  only  was  it  considered  a  necessary 
part  of  cleriod  education  to  understand  the  principles 
of  harmony  and  the  rudiments  of  singing,  but  the  clergy 
were  generally  pro6cients  both  in  vocal  and  instrumen- 
tal music. 

In  the  Eastern  Church,  where  sacred  music,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  its  origin,  there  arose  in  the  8th  century 
a  remarkable  man,  John  of  Damascus  (q.  v.),  who  was 
not  only  a  noted  theologian,  but  a  most  accomplished 
musician.  On  account  of  his  great  skill  in  the  art  of 
vocal  music,  he  was  usually  styled  Melodoi.  To  this 
noted  master  of  mnsic  the  Eastern  Church  is  indebted 


for  those  beautiful  airs  to  which  the  Psalms  of  David 
are  sung  iu  our  day.  The  Greek  word  ^niXXai  is  ap- 
plied among  the  Greeks  of  modem  times  exclusively  to 
sacred  music,  which  in  the  Eastern  Church  has  never 
been  any  other  than  vocal,  instrumental  music  being 
unknown  in  that  Church,  as  it  was  in  the  primitive 
Church.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  following  the  Romish 
writers  in  his  erudite  work  on  the  Hislory  of  iiutic, 
makes  pope  Vitalian,  in  A.D.  660,  the  first  who  intro- 
duced organs  into  churches.  But  students  of  ecclesias- 
tical archRology  are  generally  agreed  that  instramental 
music  was  not  used  in  churches  tiU  a  much  later  date ; 
for  Thomas  Aquinas,  A.D.  1250,  has  these  remarkable 
words :  "  Our  Church  does  not  use  musical  instruments, 
as  harps  and  psalteries,  to  praise  God  witbal,  that  she 
may  not  seem  to  Judaize."  From  this  passage  we  are 
surely  warranted  in  concluding  that  there  was  no  eccle- 
siastical use  of  organs  in  the  time  of  Aquinas.  It  is  al- 
leged that  Harinus  Sanutus,  who  lived  about  A.D.  1290, 
was  the  first  that  brought  the  use  of  wind-organs  into 
churches,  and  hence  he  received  the  name  of  Torcellus, 
In  the  East,  the  organ  was  in  use  in  the  emperor's  courts, 
probably  from  the  time  of  Julian,  but  never  has  either 
the  organ  or  any  other  instrument  been  employed  in 
public  warship  in  Eastern  churches ;  nor  is  mention  of 
instrumental  music  found  in  all  their  litutf^es,  ancient 
or  modem.  Towards  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  a 
general  partiality  for  sacred  music  prevailed  throughout 
Europe,  owing,  as  is  generally  supposed,  to  the  encour- 
agement which  pope  Leo  X  gave  to  the  cultivation  of 
art.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  Leo  was  himself  a  skilful 
musician,  and  attached  a  high  importance  to  the  art  as 
lending  interest,  solemnity,  and  effect  to  the  devotional 
services  of  the  Romish  Church.  But  to  no  single  indi- 
vidual can  be  traced  the  prevailing  love  for  sacred  mu- 
sic in  the  16th  century,  for,  besides  Leo  X,  we  find 
Charles  V  in  Germany,  Francis  I  in  France,  and  Henry 
VIII  in  England,  all  countenancing  sacred  music,  and 
treating  musicians  at  their  court  with  peculiar  favor. 

At  the  Reformation  a  greater  part  of  the  services  of 
the  Romish  Church  was  sung  to  musical  notes,  and  on 
the  occasion  of  great  festiv^  the  choral  service  was 
performed  with  great  pomp  by  a  numerous  choir  of  men 
and  boys.  That  abuses  of  the  most  flagrant  kind  had 
found  their  way  into  this  department  of  Romish  wor- 
ship is  beyond  a  doubt,  as  the  Council  of  Trent  found  it 
necessary  to  issue  a  decree  on  the  subject,  in  which  they 
plainly  state  that  in  the  celebration  ofthe  mass,  hymns, 
some  of  a  profiine  and  others  of  a  lascivious  nature,  had 
crept  into  the  service,  and  given  great  scandal  to  pro- 
fessors of  the  tmth.  By  this  decree  the  council,  while 
it  arranged  the  choral  service  on  a  proper  footing,  free- 
ing it  from  all  extraneous  matter,  gave  it  also  a  sanc- 
tion which  it  had  hitherto  wanted.  From  this  time  the 
Church  of  Rome  began  to  display  that  profound  vener- 
ation for  choral  music  which  she  has  continued  to  man- 
ifest down  to  the  present  day. 

The  Reformers,  observing  the  excessive  attention 
paid  to  musical  services,  endeavored  to  return  to  the 
plainness  of  apostolic  times.  There  had  previously  been 
repeated  efforts  at  such  a  transformation.  "  The  Albi- 
genses,  during  the  hottest  season  of  persecution,  are 
stated  to  have  solaced  themselves,  in  the  very  prospect 
of  death,  with  singing  the  psalms  and  hymns  of  their 
Church.  Psalmody  was  cherished  by  the  disciples  of 
Wycliffe.  The  Bohemian  Brethren  published  a  hymn- 
book  with  musical  notes,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
melodies  they  used  originated  in  the  chants  to  which 
the  ancient  Latin  hymns  of  the  Western  Church  were 
sung"  (Conder,  The  Poet  ofthe  Sanctaary,  p.  6).  That 
psalmody  was  cultivated  by  the  persecuted  ancient  Vau- 
dols  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  a  large  manuscript 
collection  of  their  psalms  and  hymns  is  preserved  in  the 
library  of  Geneva  (Monastier,  l/ist.  de  FEgtise  Vaudoise, 
i,  124).  But  it  was  the  Reformation  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury which  restored  to  the  people  their  right  to  partici- 
pate in  this  primitive  and  edifying  part  of  public  wor» 
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ship.  Fsalm-singuig  waa  taken  up  by  the  Befonnen,  | 
first  for  private  devotion,  and  aoon  as  a  part  of  the  ser-  | 
vice  of  the  Church,  Luther  and  Calvin  restoring  to  the 
people  their  share  in  the  musical  part  of  public  worship, 
and  furnishing  them  with  the  means  of  performing  it. 
From  the  lime  that  pealm-singiug  was  adopted  by  the 
Kefurmers,  it  was  discountenanced  by  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics, and  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  badge  of  Prot- 
esuntism.  Metrical  veisions  of  the  Psalms  of  David 
were  executed  in  the  principal  vernacular  languages  of 
Europe ;  and  some  of  the  venerable  Reformers  are  re- 
corded as  having  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of 
music  in  order  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  compose 
plain  and  solemn  tunes  in  which  all  would  be  able  to  join. 
Luther  was  peculiarly  qualified  for  providing  the  first 
psalmody  of  the  Reformation.  Not  only  was  he  a  great 
poet  and  musician,  but  be  was  full  of  fervid  spirit- 
ual life.  His  hymnology,  and  that  of  bis  coadjutors- 
Hans  Sachs,  Michael  Weiss,  Johann  Kugelmann,  Jo- 
hann  Schop,  Johann  Crllger,  Paul  Speratus,  Justus  Jo- 
nas, Nicholas  Dedus,  and  other  contemporary  divines 
and  Reformers— were  characterized  and  illustrated  by 
some  dozen  magnificent  chorals,  which  excited  great 
enthusiasm.  But  psalmody,  in  the  more  modem  sense, 
began  in  the  16th  century,  when  Clement  Harot,  the 
court-poet  of  Francis  I  of  France,  translated  fifly-two 
of  the  Psalms  into  French  verse,  dedicating  them  both 
to  his  royal  master — whom  he  likened  to  the  Hebrew 
psalmist— and  to  the  ladies  of  France.  The  sacred  song- 
book,  on  its  first  appearance,  not  being  accompanied  by 
music,  it  became  the  practice  to  sing  the  psalms  to  fa- 
vorite tuuea — often  those  of  popular  ballads,  and  for  a 
condderable  time  psalm-singiug  became  a  favorite  fash- 
ion among  the  gay  courtiers  of  Francis.  Marol's  col- 
lection was  continued  and  concluded  by  Theodore  Bcza, 
whose  psalms  had  the  advanUge  of  being  set  to  music, 
Beza  having  in  this  the  assistance  of  Calvin,  who  en- 
gaged the  best  composers  of  the  day  to  unite  his  sacred 
songs  with  beautiful  and  simple  airs  of  a  devotional 
character.  Luther  and  Calvin  differed,  however,  in 
their  ideal  of  psalmody :  the  former  was  favorable  to 
harmony  in  parts,  while  the  latter  confined  himself  to 
the  bare,  unaccompanied  melody.  In  1529  Luther  pub- 
lished hia  first  Hymn-book  for  'the  Cotu/regation,  which 
was  printed  by  Joseph  Klug  in  Wittenberg,  whence  it 
was  also  called  the  Klug'tcht.  This  collection  contained 
most  of  Lather's  hymns,  which  may  be  read  in  an  Eng- 
lish translation  taLulker  <u  a  Hymnat  (by  the  Rev.  B. 
Pick,  PhiU.  1875). 

Prior  to  Luther,  the  Moravian  Brethren  had  published 
a  collection  of  hymns  (in  1504)  compiled  by  their  arch- 
bishop, Lucas— the  first  example  of  a  hymn-book  con- 
structed of  original  compositions  in  the  vernacular  to  be 
found  in  any  Western  nation  which  had  once  owned  the 
supremacy  of  Rome.  Some  of  its  hymns,  composed  in 
the  Bohemian  and  Uerman  languages,  are  of  older  date 
than  the  Reformation,  and  were  highly  commended  by 
Luther  himself  for  their  scriptural  and  devotional  char- 
acter. In  the  renewed  Church  of  the  Brethren  psalms 
and  hymns  continue  to  form  an  integral  part  of  every  re- 
ligious service.  Count  Zinzendorf,  who  eminently  con- 
tributed to  its  revival  in  1722,  was  himself  a  Christian 
poet  of  no  common  order.  The  Uerman  hymn-book  in 
general  use  among  the  chnrches  of  the  Brethren  was 
completed  in  1778  by  bishop  Gregor,  and  has  passed 
through  numerous  editions:  it  contains  many  hymns 
derived  from  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  some  even  from 
the  primitive  Christian  Church.  Some  of  the  best  hymns 
in  this  collection  have  been  translated  into  English  verse, 
and,  with  the  addition  of  a  number  of  English  hymns, 
constitute  the  hymn-book  now  in  use  among  the  con- 
gregations of  the  Brethren  in  this  country.  The  latest 
edition,  comprising  1260  hymns,  is  entitled  Liturgy  and 
Bymtu  of  the  Protatant  Church  of  the  Umlat  f'ralrum, 
or  Umted  Brethren  (Lond.  1849, 8vo). 

In  the  Reformed  Church,  sacred  songs  were  limited 
to  the  Psalms.    As  early  as  1542  the  La  Forme  dea 


Priiret  ft  Chantz  eccUriattiguet  qut$  arte  la  Maaairr, 
etc.,  by  Marot,  was  published.  This  coUection  contain- 
ed only  twenty-five  psalms,  to  which  Theodore  Beza  af- 
terwards added  the  remaining  psalms.  To  abridge  the 
time  devoted  to  singing  was  an  object  of  their  concera, 
when  they  could  not  banbh  it  from  their  assemblies; 
and  the  Helvetic  Confession  contains  a.  censure  on  the 
Gregorian  Chant,  and  a  commendation  of  its  rcjectita 
by  many  of  the  Protestant  churches.  (See  D'lsraeli, 
Curiotiliet  of  Literature  [Lond.  1858],  ii,  474.)  Tl« 
first  edition  of  the  entire  book  of  Faalms  in  vene  ap- 
peared in  France  in  1561,  with  the  royal  privil^e,  and 
10,000  copies  were  immediately  dispersed.  These  were 
speedily  set  to  music,  and  were  generally  sung  in  the 
Reformed  churches  of  France,  Genera,  and  French 
Switzerland,  notwithstanding  their  condemnation  by 
the  college  of  the  Sorbonne.  Some  expreasioDS  having 
become  obsolete,  the  task  of  retouching  them  was  un- 
dertaken, first  by  Valentine  Couvart,  the  first  secretair 
of  the  French  Academy,  and  by  one  of  the  elders  of  tbe 
church  at  Charenton ;  and  afterwards  by  the  pastors  of 
Geneva,  who  revised  their  undertaking,  and  almost  re- 
cast the  work  of  Marot  and  Beza.  So  dear,  bowerer, 
was  the  memory  of  these  first  two  poets  of  the  French 
Reformation  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  preserve  the 
very  number  of  their  stanzas  and  the  quantity  of  ^1- 
lables  of  their  verses,  and  the  ancient  music  of  the 
16th  century  is  to  this  day  adapted  to  the  singing  ot 
the  revised  and  corrected  psalms  (tlutie  det  Pntet- 
tant  CeUbrtt,  voL  ii,  pt  ii,  p.  II,  12).  Of  late  years  tbe 
Protestant  churches  in  France  have  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  their  psalmody.  To  tbe 
metrical  version  of  Marot  and  Beza  they  have  added 
collections  of  hymns,  with  music,  for  various  occasions. 
The  French  version  of  Marot  and  Bcza  was  translated 
into  Dutch  metre  by  Peter  Dathen,  pastor  of  the  first 
lieformed  church  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  about  the 
year  1560,  and  adapted  to  the  French  tunes  and  meas- 
ure. A  new  Flemish  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms 
was  executed  by  Philip  de  Hamix,  lord  of  St.  Alde- 
gonde.  A  Bohemian  version  by  Stiyx,  said  to  be  cf 
high  merit,  was  published  in  1590;  and  a  Polish  ver- 
sion by  Bernard  SVoiewodka,  of  Cracow,  was  printed  at 
Brecsz,  in  Lithuania,  about  the  year  1565,  under  the  au- 
spices of  prince  Radzivil  (Bayle,  Dictioanaire,  par  Des 
Maizeaux,  iv,  124;  Milner,  Life  of  Dr.  Itaae  H'aH'Js.p. 
350,  note).  What  Marot  and  Beza  were  to  the  Be- 
formed  Church  of  France  and  French  Switzerland,  Lob- 
wasaer  was  to  the  Reformed  Church  of  Germany,  Uer- 
man Switzerland,  and  Holland.  None  of  the  strictly 
Calvinislic  communities  have  a  hymn-book  dating  back 
to  the  Reformation.  David's  Psalter  was  the  first  hyom- 
book  of  the  Reformed  or  Genevan  Church.  The  book 
of  Psalms  became  the  only  h>'mn-bodk  of  the  Reibrmed 
churches  in  France,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  Scotland,  "adapted  to  grave  and  sokmn 
music,  in  metrical  translations,  whose  one  aim  andgkar 
were  to  render  into  measure  which  could  be  sung  tbe 
very  words  of  tbe  old  Hebrew  psalms." 

England,  in  some  measure  a  place  of  refuge,  where 
both  forms  of  the  Reformation  lived  tranquilly  side  by 
side,  but  also  a  border  land  where  both  met  and  con- 
tended, was  given  the  treasures  of  psalmody  at  the  mo- 
ment of  her  embracing  the  new  doctrines.  Probably  in 
1538,  and  certainly  before  1539,  the  venerable  confeaor 
Myles  Coverdale,  bishop  of  Exeter,  during  tbe  reign  of 
king  Edward  YI,  published  a  metrical  version  of  thir- 
teen Gooally  Ptalmet  and  Spirituatt  Songe*  dram  oat 
of  the  Holy  Scripture.  Tbe  first  verse  of  each  psalm  is 
accompanied  by  musical  notes,  which  e^■ideDliy  show 
that  tbey  were  designed  to  be  sung  (Coverdale's  Se- 
maint,  p.  533).  Tbe  next  attempt  to  versify  tbe  Psalms 
in  English  was  made  by  Thomas  Stemhold,  a  native  of 
Hampshire,  groom  of  the  robes  to  king  Henry  VXII  and 
to  king  Edward  VL  who  published  nineteen  psalm, 
most  probably  in  1549.  This  translation  was  at  fint 
discountenanced  by  many  of  the  cleiigr,  who  kwked 
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ttpon  it  as  done  in  opposition  to  the  practice  or  cbantiog 
the  paalnos  in  the  csthedrals.  It  vrts  increased  to  thirty- 
seven  in  1551,  with  aeren  additional  psalms  translated 
by  John  Hopkins;  to  eighty-seven,  most  probably  in 
1561,  by  Stembold  and  others;  and  in  1563  was  pub- 
lished the  entire  book  of  Psalms,  translated  by  Stem- 
hold,  Hopkins,  and  otliers.  This  version  seems  to  have 
been  authoritatively  introduced  into  the  service  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  England,  being  sanctioned  both  by 
the  crown  and  convocation;  and  it  soon  became  ex- 
ceedingly popular. 

Vocal  psalmody  was  soon  after  introduced  into  the 
church  service,  the  choral  mode  of  singing  being  still 
retained  in  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches,  and  the 
litiirgic  hymns  being  retained  in  the  Prayer-book. 
Public  .singing  of  psalms  by  the  whole  congregation 
was  begun  in  the  month  of  September,  1559,  at  the  par- 
ish church  of  St.  Antholin,  in  the  city  of  London,  whence 
it  spread  first  into  the  neighboring  churches,  arid  from 
them  into  distant  towns.     Bishop  Jewel,  in  a  letter  to 
Peter  Mart3rT,  dated  March  5,  1660,  says :  "  You  may 
sometimes  see  at  Paul's  Cross,  after  the  service,  six 
thousand  persons,  old  and  young,  of  both  sexes,  all  sing- 
ing together  and  praising  God"  (^Zurich  Letten,  p.  71). 
Although  several  metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms  were 
published  with  the  royal  license,  by  archbishop  Parker 
(1560),  Henry  Dod  (1C03),  George  Wither  (1623),  King 
James  I  (1631),  and  George  Sandys  (1631),  the  "old 
version"  of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  continued  to  be 
used  in  the  churches  until  after  the  Restoration,  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  made,  daring  the  rebellion,  to 
recommend  the  introduction  and  adoption  of  the  metri- 
cal versions  of  Barton  and  Rous.    The  version  of  Stem- 
boM  and  Hopkins  fell  into  disuse  after  the  publication 
of  ^  !few  Version  of  the  Ptaliiu  of  Daifid,  fitted  to  the 
Twta  in  Churches,  by  Nahum  Tate  (poet-laureate  un- 
der William  IH  and  Anne)  and  Dr.  Nicholas  Brady 
(Lend.  1696  [2d  ed.  1698],  8vo).     This  version,  less  lit- 
eral in  its  renderings  than  its  predecessor,  and  some- 
what commonplace  as  regards  poetical  character,  was 
introduced  to  the  public  under  the  sanction  of  an  order 
in  council  issued  by  king  William  IH,  of  no  legal  force 
or  authority  whatever  since  his  decease,  and  permitting 
it  to  be  used  "  in  all  such  churches  and  chapels  and 
congregations  as  think  fit  to  receive  the  same."    In 
1703,  it  being  found  necessary  to  have  a  supplement 
containing  "the  usual  hymns.  Creed,  Lord's  Prayer, 
etc,  with  the  Church  tunes,  Messrs.  Tate  and  Brady 
obtained  a  similar  order  in  council  for  its  adoption  in 
such  churches,  etc,  as  should  think  fit  to  receive  the 
same."     Although  the  "new  version,"  as  it  is  now 
commonly  termed,  encountered  mnch   animadversion 
and  opposition  at  its  first  publication,  it  is  at  present 
used  in  most  churches  and  chapels  in  England  and 
Ireland,  as  well  as  in  the  chapels  of  the  Episcopal  com- 
munion in  Scotland  and  in  the  British  colonies.    This 
extenave  use  of  the  new  version  may  be  ascribed  to  its 
intelligibility  as  a  whole,  tame  as  the  largest  portion  of 
it  confessedly  is,  and  to  the  fact  that,  almost  ever  since 
its  first  publication,  the  copyright  property  has  been 
Te9t«<l  in  the  Stationers'  Company,  by  whom,  until  of 
late  years,  it  has  almost  exclusively  been  published. 
Modem  hymns,  selected  according  to  the  taste  and  at 
the  will  of  the  incumbent,  have  to  a  large  extent  tak- 
en in  recent  times  the  place  of  metrical  psalms  in  the 
Church  of  England. 

or  the  psalm  tunes  which  came  into  tise,some  have 
been  attribnted  to  Claude  Uondimel,  Claude  Le  Jeune, 
and  GnlUaume  Franc,  and  a  few  owe  their  origin  to  Lu- 
ther. The  well-known  100th  Psalm  is  an  adaptation 
of  Gregorian  phrases  by  Guillaume  Franc  The  first 
important  collection  of  psalm  tunes  for  four  voices  pub- 
lished in  England  was  made  by  Thomas  Bavenscroft, 
Mus.  Bac,  and  appeared  in  1621 ;  it  was  entitled  "  Th* 
""ofe  Soofce  of  Psalna,  etc.,  composed  into  four  parts 
oy  sundry  authors,  to  such  several  tnnes  as  have  been 
Md  are  usually  sung  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  Ger- 


many, Italy,  France,  and  the  Netherlands."  In  this  col- 
lection were  included  contributions  by  Tallis,  Moriey, 
Dowland,  and  all  the  great  masters  of  the  day,  as  well 
as  by  Ravensctofl  himself,  who  contributed  the  tunes 
St.  haritTt,  Bangor,  and  Canterbury.  The  name  of 
John  Milton,  father  of  the  poet,  appears  as  composer  of 
the  tunes  York  and  Nonoidi.  According  to  the  then 
prevalent  usage,  the  subject,  or  air,  was  given  to  the 
tenor  voice.  This  custom  was  first  departed  from  in 
the  H'AoJe  Boole  of  Ptalnu,  m  Three  Parts,  published 
in  1671,  compiled  and  arranged  by  John  Playford  — 
whom  Sir  J.  Hawkins  calls  the  "father  of  modem 
psalmody" — where  we  have  the  more  proper  practice, 
which  has  since  obtained,  of  making  the  melody  the 
soprano  part.  Croft,  Courteville,  Cary,  the  Bachs,  and 
Handel  have  since  that  time  contributed  to  the  psal- 
mody in  use  in  Britain. 

In  1603  was  printed  a  Welsh  translation  of  the 
Psalms,  made  by  William  Myddleton,  a  celebrated  poet 
and  navigator.  Another  version  appeared  aboat  the 
commencement  of  the  17lh  century,  from  the  pen  of 
another  eminent  Welsh  poet,  Edmund  Prys,  archdea- 
con of  Merioneth.  A  revised  edition  of  this  version,  by 
the  Rev.  Peter  Williams,  is  now  in  use  throughout  the 
principality  of  Wales.  An  entire  version  of  the  Psalms 
in  the  Erse,  or  native  Irish  language,  made  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  M'Leod,  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Beamish,  Mr.  Thaddeus  Con- 
ncUan,  and  Mr.  David  Murphy,  was  published  at  Lon- 
don in  1886;  and  some  portions  of  the  Psalms  have 
been  translated  into  the  Mohawk  language  by  an  un- 
known author  (London,  1787,  and  Hamilton,  Toronto, 
1839),  and  into  the  language  of  the  Munceys,  a  native 
tribe  of  North  Americans,  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Flood,  a 
missionary  to  them  from  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 

Admirably  as  most  of  the  psalms  are  adapted  to  gen- 
eral use  in  public  woiBhip,  it  was  yet  felt,  in  the  English 
churches,  that  some  other  metrical  expressions  of  those 
astonishing  hopes  and  consoling  promises  which  the  new 
dispensation  has  given  to  man  in  the  N.  T.  would  not 
be  altogether  inappropriate.  The  great  German  Re- 
former had  written  hymns,  and  many  of  the  other  Con- 
tinental divines  of  the  revived  faith  in  Christ  bad  done 
likewise.  Yet  no  English  People's  Hymn-book  was 
brought  out  until  the  closing  yean  of  the  18th  centu- 
ry, i.  e.  none  that  was  placed  on  cottage  tables  beside 
the  Bible,  and  none  for  use  when  Christians  met  and 
chanted  beside  the  grave,  although  they  had  the  Te 
Deum  and  Magnificat  and  the  Psalms.  Bishop  Maltby 
published  A  Selection  of  Ptalnu  and  ffymn*  before  his 
elevation  to  the  episcopate.  Various  selections  were 
made  and  published  by  various  individuals,  principally 
(as  it  appears)  since  the  year  1770,  and  these  selections 
are  derived  from  Dr.  Watts's  Imitation  of  the  Psalms 
of  David  in  tie  Language  of  the  New  Testament  (1707), 
and  from  his  Hymns  (1719) ;  the  Hymns  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Doddridge ;  those  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  John  and  Charles 
Wesley ;  the  Olnry  Hymns,  composed  by  William  Cow- 
per  and  John  Newton ;  and  the  sacred  compositions 
dispersed  through  the  works  of  the  British  poets  of  the 
18th  century.  The  Wealeys,  however— so  it  seems — 
were  the  first  who  really  gave  a  People's  Hymn-book 
to  England,  unless  that  of  Dr.  Watts,  published  about 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  (in  1709),  may  be 
called  so.  "  i'o  Dr.  Watts,"  says  a  modem  biographer, 
"  must  be  assigned  the  praise  of  beginning,  in  our  lan- 
guage, a  class  of  productions  which  have  taken  a  de- 
cided hold  upon  the  universal  religious  mind.  On  this 
account  Christian  worshippers  of  every  denomination, 
and  of  every  English-speaking  land,  owe  him  an  incal- 
culable debt  of  gratitude.  Mason,  Baxter,  and  others 
had  preceded  Watts  as  hymn-writers;  but  their  hymns 
were  not  used  in  public  worship.  Prejudice  prevented 
the  use  of  anything  beyond  the  Psalms,  and  those  not 
yet  in  their  Christian  rendering;  bnt  Watts  made  the 
Christian  hymn  part  of  modem  public  worship."  As  a 
supplement  to  Dr.  Watts's  hymns.  Dr.  Doddridge  pub- 
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lished  a  collection  enUtled  nymm  Founded  on  Variovi 
Texts  in  the  Holy  Scripturet  (1755).  After  tbeae  sing- 
ers came  the  two  Weslers,  whose  hymns  are  song  up  to 
this  day,  and  John  Newton  and  Cowper,  who  produced 
the  Obify  Ifgnm-booh. 

Of  tlie  state  of  psalmody  among  the  Puritans  at  the 
close  of  the  16th,  and  in  the  former  part  of  the  17  th 
century-,  we  have  no  certain  information.  During  the 
commonwealth,  William  Barton  published  a  metrical 
version  in  1644,  reprinted  in  1646  with  the  license  of 
the  Protector  Cromwell.  This  version  was  received 
with  much  favor,  and  appears  to  have  retained  its  pop- 
ularity for  many  years.  In  1646,  Francis  Rous,  the 
Presbyterian  provost  of  Eton  College,  published  bis 
version  of  the  psalms,  sanctioned  by  the  imprimatur 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  pursuance  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Westminster  assembly  of  divines. 
This  version  was  subsequently  revised  by  William 
Barton  for  the  optional  use  of  churches  in  England, 
but  it  never  became  popular.  But  the  greatest  im- 
provement in  paalmody,  not  merely  among  Protestant 
dissenters,  but  among  all  English  congregations,  was 
effected  by  the  learned  and  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Watts.  For 
a  Just  appreciation  of  the  value  of  bis  publication  the 
reader  is  necessarily  referred  to  Mr.  Gender's  Poet  of 
the  Sanctuary,  p.  48-105,  in  which  work  will  be  found 
notices  of  some  eminent  versifiers  of  psalms  and  hymns, 
both  Episcopalian  and  Nonconformist,  who  preceded 
Dr.  Watts.  The  best  compositions  of  Dr.  Watts,  and 
of  bis  learned  and  pious  friend* the  Rev.  Dr.  Doddridge, 
are  found  in  etery  selection  of  psalms  and  hymns  which 
has  been  published  since  the  year  1770.  All  the  great 
bodies  of  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England  now 
havd  denominational  hymn-books,  containing  the  best 
versions  or  imitations  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  together 
with  hymns  selected  from  the  most  eminent  modem 
devotional  poets. 

A  curious  controversy  on  psalmody  arose  among  the 
dissenters  in  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  Whether 
singing  in  public  worship  had  been  partially  discontin- 
ued during  the  times  of  persecution  to  avoid  informers, 
or  whether  the  miserable  manner  in  which  it  was  per- 
formed gave  persons  a  distaste  for  it,  it  appears  that. 
in  1691,  Mr.  Benjamin  Keach  published  a  tract  entitled 
The  Breach  Repaired  in  God't  Worthip;  or,  Ptalmt, 
Hymm,  etc^  proved  to  be  a  Holy  Ordiaanoe  of  Jaiu 
Christ.  To  as  it  may  seem  strange  that  such  a 
point  should  be  disputed ;  but  Mr.  Keach  was  obliged 
to  labor  earnestly,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  prudence 
and  caution,  to  obtain  the  consent  of  his  people  to  sing 
a  hymn  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  After 
six  years  more,  they  agreed  to  sing  on  the  thanksgiv- 
ing-days; but  it  required  still  fourteen  years  more  be- 
fore he  could  persuade  them  to  sing  every  Lord's-day, 
and  then  it  was  only  after  the  last  prayer,  that  those 
who  chose  might  withdraw  without  joining  in  it !  Nor 
did  even  this  satisfy  these  scntpulous  consciences;  for, 
after  all,  a  separation  took  place,  and  the  inharmo- 
nious sccetlers  formed  a  new  church  in  May's  Pond, 
where  it  was  above  twenty  years  longer  before  singing 
the  praises  of  God  could  be  endured.  It  is  difficult  at 
this  period  to  believe  it;  but  Mr.  Ivimey  quotes  Mr. 
Crosby  as  saying  that  Mr.  Keach's  was  the  first  church 
in  which  psalm-singing  was  introduced.  This  remark, 
however,  must  probably  be  confined  to  the  Baptist 
churches.  The  Presbyterians,  it  seems,  were  not  quite 
so  nnmusical;  for  the  Directory  of  the  Westminster 
divines  distinctly  stated  that  "  it  is  the  duty  of  Chris- 
tians to  praise  God  publicly  by  singing  of  psalms  to- 
gether in  the  congregation."  And  besides  the  old 
Scotch  Psalms,  Dr.  John  Patrick,  of  the  Charter-house, 
made  a  version  which  was  in  very  general  use  among 
dissenters,  Presbyterians,  and  Independents  before  it 
was  superseded  by  the  far  superior  compositions  of  Dr. 
Watts.  These  Psalms,  however,  like  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  Establishment,  were  drawled  out  in 
notes  of  equal  length,  without  accent  dV  variety.    Even 


the  introduction  of  the  triple -timed  tunes,  probably 
about  the  time  of  Dr.  Watta's  psalms,  gave  also  gnn 
offence  to  some  people,  because  it  marked  the  accent  of 
the  measure.  Old  Mr.  Thomas  Bradbury  used  to  call 
this  time  "  a  long  leg  and  a  short  one.''  The  beautifnl 
compositions  of  Dr.  Watts,  the  Wesleya,  and  others  pro- 
duced a  revolution  in  modem  psalmody.  Better  ver- 
sions of  the  Psalms,  and  many  excellent  collections  of 
hymns,  are  now  in  use,  and  may  be  considered  as  high- 
ly important  gifts  bestowed  upon  the  modem  Cfaonb 
of  God. 

In  Scotland,  the  early  Reformers,  while  they  banished 
instrumental  music  from  churches,  paid  great  attentkw 
to  singing.  In  John  Knox's  Psalter,  arranged  for  use 
in  churches,  the  metrical  psalms  are  set  to  munc  in  har- 
mony of  four  parts.  Several  early  translations  of  the 
Psalms  were  produced  in  North  Britain,  bat  that  of 
Stemhold  and  Hopkins  was  used  in  worship  from  lS6t 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  In  1632  aa 
attempt  made  by  Charles  I  to  supersede  it  by  king 
James's  version  was  more  resolutely  and  decidedly  op- 
posed than  in  England.  During  the  Commonwealth, 
the  commission  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  pamance 
of  a  reference  made  to  them  in  August,  1649,  issued  <m 
the  23d  of  November  following  their  decision  in  favor  of 
the  revised  version  of  Francis  Rous,  a  member  of  Crom- 
well's council,  which  Parliament  had  in  vain  endeavorRl 
to  bring  into  general  use  in  England.  It  was  adopted 
in  the  main  to  be  used  as  the  only  authorized  metiiol 
version  of  the  Psalms  for  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  not  only 
in  congregations,  but  also  in  families.  Though  saae- 
what  rough  and  uncouth,  it  is  sometimes  expresave  and 
forcible,  and  perhaps  nearer  the  original  than  any  otha 
metrical  translation  of  the  Psalms.  A  few  paraphrases 
and  hymns  have  since  been  added,  by  authority  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  form  together  the  psalmody  in 
use  in  Presbyterian  worship  in  Scotland.  In  1706  the 
assembly  commended  the  Scripture  songs  of  Mr.  Patrick 
Sympson  for  use  in  private  families;  and  to  prepare 
them  for  public  use  the  act  was  renewed  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  in  1708  the  commission  was  authorized  to 
compare  the  remarks  of  presbyteries  on  these  songs. 
Thus  matters  passed  on  for  years.  In  1742  the  assem- 
bly anew  expressed  a  wbh  for  an  addition  to  the  psal- 
mody, and  in  1751  forty-five  paraphrases  had  been  se- 
lected. In  1781,  after  many  delays,  a  new  and  fuller 
collection  was  made,  twenty- two  being  added  to  the 
previous  forty-five  selections.  This  collection,  though 
never  formally  sanctioned  by  the  assembly,  is  that  now 
in  use  and  prmtcd  along  with  the  Psalms  in  Scottish 
Bibles.  Some  of  the  paraphrases  have  an  Arminian 
tinge.  In  1787  a  committee  of  the  General  Assembly, 
duly  empowered,  published  a  selection  of  Paraphrases 
in  Verse  oftereral  Passages  of  Scripture  .  .  .  tobe  smg 
in  Churches,  It  retained,  in  substance,  the  tranalations 
which  had  been  published  in  174.'>,  under  the  antbority 
of  the  General  Assembly,  and  which  had  been  in  use  in 
several  churches ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  new 
paraphrases  were  added,  chiefly  from  the  psalms  or 
hymns  ofDrs.  Watts,  Doddridge,  and  Blacklock,  and  Mr. 
Logan.  In  1781  a  faithful  and  beautiful  version  of  the 
psalmody  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  the  Gaelic  lan- 
guage, was  made  by  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  by  whom  it 
was  revised  and  published  in  1783.  From  1807  to  1823 
the  subject  of  a  revimon  of  the  metrical  psalms  was  be- 
fore every  assembly.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  applied 
to,  was  wisely  against  the  project ;  "  for  the  Psalms," 
said  he,  "often  possessed  a  rude  sort  of  majesty,  which 
would  be  ill  exchanged  for  mere  elegance."  In  1860  an 
addition  to  a  collection  of  paraphrases  was  published  by 
the  General  Assembly.  The  Relief  .Synod  published  a 
hymn-book  for  their  churches  in  1794,  and  enlarged  it 
in  1832,  The  Burgher  branch  of  the  Secession  had,  in 
1748,  requested  Ralph  Erskine,  the  author  of  the  Gospel 
Sonnets,  to  undertake  the  duty  of  enlarging  the  pad- 
mody,  but  the  proposal  led  to  no  result.  TTie  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  after  some  years'  prq>aratioo, 
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published,  in  1851,  a  hymn-book  for  the  use  of  their 
churches.  The  roost  of  the  paraphrases  are  incorpo- 
rated into  it.  In  addition  to  what  is  stated  in  the  pre- 
vious portion  of  this  article  about  psalmody  in  Scotland, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  there  was  published  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Seformation  a  Compendiout  Booke  of  Godly 
and  Spirituall  Songt.  Many  of  these  are  satires  on  the 
Romish  clergy,  and  many  are  profane  songs  (jtropkame 
iatigu)  metamorphosed.  The  Romish  clergy  published 
a  canon  against  this  book — such  was  its  popularity — 
and  the  fifth  Parliament  of  queen  Mary  passed  an  act 
against  such  rhymes. 

The  first  song  of  praise  to  Almighty  God  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  on  our  New-England  coast,  was  raised 
by  the  Pilgrim  fathers  when  they  landed  on  Plymouth 
Rock.  Cold,  ice-bound,  without  a  roof  orer  their  beads, 
they  remembered  their  first  Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy 
— "  10  of  December,  on  the  Sabbath  day,  wee  rested,"  is 
the  simple  and  impressire  record  of  their  journal. 

"  Amid  the  storm  they  enng, 

And  the  stars  heard,  and  the  sea, 
And  the  sonodlng  aisles  of  the  dim  woods  rang 
With  the  anibem  of  the  free." 

As  the  first  book  ever  printed  with  movable  metal 
types  was  the  Bible,  so,  as  if  to  keep  up  the  sacred  paral- 
lel on  this  continent,  the  first  book  printed  here  was 
a  portion  of  the  inspired  volume  "done  into  metre." 
The  first  press  was  put  up  at  Cambridge  in  1G39,  by 
Stephen  Day.  His  first  book  was  Tie  Ptaluu  in  Mttre, 
/aMfuBi/  trcoulated  fur  the  ute  and  edification  of  the 
mints  inpuMie  and  private,  etpeciatly  in  New  England 
(printed  at  Cambridge  in  1G40).  This  version  was  made 
from  the  Hebrew  by  Thomas  Welde,  of  Koxbury ;  Rich- 
ard Mather,  of  Dorchester;  and  John  Eliut,  the  Apostle 
of  the  Indians.  They  were  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  Congregational  or  Independent  churches  as  early  as 
1636.  In  their  preface  they  say, "  We  have  respected 
rather  a  plain  translation  than  to  smoothe  our  verses 
with  the  sweetness  of  any  paraphrase,  and  so  have  at- 
tended to  conscience  rather  than  to  elegance,  and  fidel- 
ity rather  than  poetry,  in  translating  Hebrew  words 
isto  English  language  and  David's  poetry  into  English 
metre."  Three  hundred  acres  of  Und  were  granted  to 
Stephen  Day,  "being  the  first  that  set  up  printing." 
Eliot's  Indian  Bible,  in  the  Kipmuck  language,  was 
ptiuted  at  Cambridge  in  1663,  the  whole  of  the  t>-pe  be- 
ing set  up  by  an  Indian,  and  the  Psalms  "  done  in  com- 
mon metro" — of  which  the  first  vorse  from  the  19th 
Psalm  may  suffice  as  a  specimen — 

"Ecsnk  knkootnmnsbeaumon 
God  wuflsosnmoouk 
Hnmahehekesnk  wnmatnbkon 
Watsna  kaasnook." 

In  1718  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  issued  his  Pialterium  Amer- 
icanum ;  the  Book  ofPsidms  in  a  translation  exactly  con- 
formed unto  the  original,  but  all  in  blank  reise,fttedttnto 
lUMs  eommonlguaed  in  our  churches.  From  this  curious 
book  we  extract  a  few  lines,  as  printed : 

"rsAUi  XXIII.— A  rsALM  or  david. 
"1.  Uj  Shepherd  Is  th'  xtumal  Qod  1 1  shall  not  be  in 
,,„  rsajlwant: 
z.  In  pastures  of  a  tender  grass  |  Be  [ever]  makes  me  to 
lie  down :  J  Towaten  oftrauquilliiies  |  He  gently  car- 
ries me  [alOBC] : 
3.  My  fttUe  and  my  wandering  «ou2 1  He  [kladlj]  does 
■etch  back  again :  I  lo  the  plain  paths  of  rigbtcone- 
ness  I  He  does  lead  faad  galdel  ine  along ;  njecaiise 
of  the  regard  he  has  [ever]  anto  bis  glorious  Name."  { 

In  an  Admonition  concerning  the  Tunes,  Dr.  Mather 
states  that  "  the  director  of  psalmody  need  only  say, 
'  Sing  with  the  black  letter,'  or '  Sing  without  the  black 
letter,'  and  the  tune  will  be  sufficiently  directed"  (sec 
Belcher,  Historical  Sketches  of  Hymns  and  Hymn-writ- 
f«.  p.  47, 48 — a  work  which  contains  much  interesting 
lafonnation  on  the  whole  subject  of  Church  iwalmody, 
hymnology,  and  music).  These  and  other  primitive  ef- 
forts to  furnish  an  American  psalmody  and  hymnal  were 
not  followed  with  snccess.  Between  the  years  1765  and 
1'57  the  version  of  the  Psalms  of  1640  was  carefully  re- 


vised by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Prince,  M.A.,  and  published 
ill  1768.  Id  1783  Mr.  Joel  Barlow,  an  American  states- 
man and  poet,  published  a  corrected  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion of  Dr.  Watts's  version  of  the  Psalms,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  hymns,  with  the  recommendation  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Congregational  Ministers  of  Connecti- 
cut, at  whose  request  the  work  had  been  undertaken. 
Many  of  the  psalms  were  altered,  several  were  written 
anew,  and  several,  which  had  been  omitted  by  Dr. 
Watts,  were  supplied.  This  collection  was  in  general 
use  in  that  state  until  the  bad  character  of  the  author 
(who  died  a  wretched  infidel)  brought  them  into  dis- 
repute ;  and  in  the  year  1800,  the  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight, 
D.D.,  president  of  Yale  College,  published  a  revised  edi- 
tion of  Dr.  Watts's  version  of  the  Psalms  (in  which  he 
versified  upwards  of  twenty  psalms  omitted  by  Watts), 
with  the  approbation  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Min- 
isters in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  at  whose  request  it 
had  originally  been  undertaken.  This  edition,  with  the 
contributions  of  Dr.  Dwight,  has  never  been  adopted  by 
the  Congregationalists  of  this  country.  Many  of  the 
leading  denominations  in  the  United  States  of  America 
now  have  their  own  separate  paalm-  and  hymn-books. 

Ill  1789  the  new  version  of  the  Psalms  by  Messrs. 
Tate  and  Brady  was  adopted  entire  by  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  hymns.  Since  the  year  1826  a 
collection  of  212  hymns  has  been  in  use  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  General  Convention  of  that  Church,  com- 
posed of  the  House  of  Bishops  and  of  clerical  and  lay 
delegates ;  and  since  October,  1832,  under  the  same  au- 
thority, 124  selections  of  entire  psalms,  or  of  portions 
of  psalms,  from  the  new  version  (with  certain  necessary 
alterations  or  corrections,  and  occasionally  with  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  better  version)  has  been  in  use  in  all  the 
churches  of  that  communiou. 

The  constitution  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America 
declares  that  "No  psalms  or  hymns  may  be  publicly 
sung  in  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  churches  but  such  as  are 
approved  and  recommended  by  the  General  Sjiiod." 
The  manifest  reason  of  this  prohibition  is  to  be  found  in 
the  vital  relation  that  subsists  between  the  psalmody 
and  the  theology  of  that  Church.  This  is  further  il- 
lustrated by  a  rule  of  its  General  Synod  which  forbids 
the  issue  of  any  edition  of  the  psalms  and  hymns  of  this 
Church  without  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Catechisms, 
and  the  Litui^.  The  history  of  the  hymnology  of  this 
denomination,  which  dates  back  to  the  period  of  the 
Reformation,  mokes  an  interesting  chapter  of  the  gen- 
eral subject.  From  an  elaborate  report  made  to  the 
General  Synod  of  1869  by  the  committee  which  pre- 
pared the  "  Hymns  of  the  Church,"  we  condense  a  brief 
narrative :  "  The  Church  Orders  ratified  by  the  National 
Synod  of  Dordrecht  (A.D.  1618-19),  which  are  still  'rec- 
ognised' as  containing  the  distinctive  and  fundamental 
principles  of  our  Church  government,  declare  that '  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  psalms  of  David,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Twelve  Articles  of 
the  Christian  faith,  the  songs  of  Mar^',  Zacharias,  and 
Simeon,  versified  only,  shall  be  sung  in  public  worship.' 
The  churches  are  left  at  liberty  to  adopt  or  omit  that 
entitled  0  thou,  who  art  our  Father,  God!  All  others 
are  prohibited.  This  usage,  preva'iling  in  the  Nether- 
lands, was  transferred  to  this  country.  Several  copies 
of  the  psalm-books  which  the  fathers  brought  with 
them  aro  in  the  hands  of  the  committee."  They  are  in- 
variably bound  up  with  the  Bible,  or  the  New  Testa- 
ment at  least,  the  Catechism,  and  Liturgy.  These 
Psalms  in  Dutch  are  the  version  of  Peter  Dathe,  the 
eminent  Biblical  scholar  and  critic,  by  whom  they 
were  translated:  however,  not  from  the  original,  but 
from  the  French.  This  was  the^r«<  book  in  use  in  the 
Reformed  Churoh  in  America.  It  contains,  besides  the 
Psalms,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Song  of  Zacharias, 
the  Song  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the 
Lord's  I*rayer,  the  Articles  of  the  Christian  faith  (trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Jan  Uytenhoven),  the  Mom- 
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ing  Preyer,  the  Evening  Prayer,  the  Prayer  before 
Sermon,  Prayer  before  Kating,  Prayer  after  Eating,  the 
Evening  Prayer  entitled  Chrule  qui  Lux  a  et  Diet, 
and  a  translation  by  Abraham  Van  der  Meer,  from  the 
Greek  Ijible,  of  the  l&lst  Psalm  of  David.  Every 
word  of  these  paalms  and  creeds  and  prayers  is  set 
to  music  of  a  simple  recitative  character,  in  which 
all  might  join,  by  Cornelius  De  Leeuw.  This  book  was 
in  use  in  all  the  Dutch  churches  in  this  country,  until 
the  consistory  of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church 
of  the  city  of  New  York  found  it  necessary  to  have  di- 
vine service  performed  in  the  English  language;  and 
on  Nov.  9, 1767,  approved  and  recommended  for  the  use 
of  their  Church  and  schools  an  English  psalm-book, 
published  by  their  order, "  which  is  greatly  indebted  to 
that  of  Dr.  Brady  and  Mr.  Tate,  some  of  the  psalms  be- 
ing transcribed  verbatim  from  their  version,  and  others 
altered  so  as  to  fit  them  to  the  music  used  in  the  Dutch 
Church"  (prefatory  note).  This  book  contains,  besides 
the  Psalms  of  David,  fifteen  pages  of  "  hymns" — viz.  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  Song  of  Zacbarias,  the  Song  of 
•he  Virgin  Maiy,  the  Song  of  Simeon,  the  Creed,  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer — all  set  to  the  simple  music  in  which 
all  the  people  joined,  so  that  the  compiler  could  truth- 
fully say,  "A  great  part  of  divine  worship  consists  in 
harmonious  singing."  This  6rBt  book  in  English  was 
the  leamd  book  in  use  in  our  churches.  The  "  Articles 
of  Union,"  adopted  in  1771,  make  no  mention  of  psal- 
mody, but  agree  to  "  abide  in  all  things"  by  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  hereinbefore  quoted.  In 
1778  a  new  veruon  of  the  psalms  and  hymns  was  com- 
piled and  adopted  in  the  Netherlands,  and  was  soon  in- 
troduced into  some  of  the  Dutch  churches  in  America,' 
constituting  the  third  book  thus  used.  It  differs  from 
the  preceding  chiefly  in  the  higher  critical  character  of 
the  psalms.  In  1787  the  General  Synod  appointed  a 
committee  to  compile  a  psalm-book  "  out  of  other  collec- 
tions of  English  psalms  in  repute  and  received  in  the 
Reformed  churches;  no  congregation,  however,  to  be 
obliged  thereto  where  that  of  the  New- York  consisto- 
ry is  in  use."  Additional  instructions  were  given  the 
next  year  to  print  "  some  well-composed  spiritual  hymns 
in  connection  with  the  psalms."  After  approval  by  the 
Synod  of  1789,  this  book  "  was  speedily  published."  It 
contains,  besides  the  Psalms  of  David,  a  century  of 
hymns,  of  which  "  1  to  52  are  suited  to  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism,  53  to  73  are  adapted  to  the  holy  ordinance 
of  the  Lord's  Sup|>er,and  Hymn  74,  to  the  end,  on  mis- 
cellaneous subjects."  Among  these  are  such  titles  as 
"  Christmas,"  "  The  Song  of  the  Angels,"  "  Resurrec- 
tion," "Ascension,"  "  Whitstmtide,"  "New  Year,"  etc 
This  book,  prepared  by  order  of  the  General  Synod,  be- 
ing the  fourth  book  used  in  their  churches,  is  without 
music,  as  have  been  all  subsequent  books  until  this 
time.  This  selection  continued  in  use  for  full  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  is  still  an  admirable  one.  In  1812,  on 
petition  of  the  Classis  of  New  York,  the  General  Synod 
requested  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Livingston  to  prepare 
an  improved  and  enlarged  selection  of  psalms  and 
hymns.  This  was  reported  to  the  Synod  of  1813,  and 
by  its  order  was  "forthwith  introduced  into  all  our 
churches."  Its  use  was  recommended  also  "  to  all  fam- 
ilies and  individuals  in  place  of  the  book  hitherto  in  use." 
No  radical  change  has  been  made  in  the  psalmody  of 
the  Reformed  Church  from  that  day  to  this  — the  ,^A 
book  sanctioned  in  the  churches.  It  embraced  273  more 
hymns  than  the  former  collection.  Additions,  however, 
were  made,  in  1831,  of  172  hymns,  and  published  as 
Book  II.  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  De  Witt  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  which  prepared  it.  This  was  the  tixlh 
book.  In  1843  a  book  of  Sabbath- school  and  Social 
llymnt,  331  in  nnmber,  was  published  by  order  of  the 
Synod.  In  1845-40  a  committee,  of  which  Rev.  Dr. 
Isaac  Ferris  was  chairman,  prepared,  by  authority  of  the 
Synod,  a  new  arrangement  of  psalms  and  hymns,  em- 
bracing 342  additional  selections.  This  was  soon  pub- 
lished, and  constituted  the  levmth  book  thus  used  in  the 


Reformed  Church  in  America — containing,  in  additise 
to  the  psalms,  788  hymns.  An  edition  with  music  hai 
been  published  within  three  or  four  years  past,  nndti 
the  title  of  The  Book  ofPraue.  In  18G2  the  Fuboa 
Street  Hgmn-iook,  which  is  used  in  the  celebrated  daily 
noon  prayer -meeting  which  bears  the  name  of  that 
street,  and  numbering  326  hymns,  was  publiabed,  and 
"  recommended  to  the  churches"  by  the  Synod. 

In  this  chronological  sketch  no  reference  has  been 
made  to  books  in  the  French  and  German  languages; 
but  so  long  ago  as  1792  the  Synod  approved  and  ree- 
ommended,  in  the  French  language,  the  psalms  and 
hymns  compiled  by  Theodore  de  Beza  and  La  Marot; 
and  in  the  German  language,  the  psalms  and  hymns, 
published  at  Harburg  and  Amsterdam,  used  in  the  Re- 
formed churches  in  Germany,  in  the  Ketheiianda,  and 
Pennsylvania.  In  October,  1852,  a  valuable  and  large 
collection  of  hymns  in  the  German  language  was  print- 
ed by  order  of  the  General  Synod,  for  use  in  the  Geraun 
churches  of  this  denomination.  It  was  compiled  by  the 
late  Rev.  John  C.  Guldin,  of  New  York,  Rev.  Joseph  F. 
Berg,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Abraham  Berky.  Since  then  a 
German  Uymn-iook  for  Sunday schooU,  with  music,  has 
been  issued.  The  General  Synod  of  1869  sanctioned  a 
new  volume,  entitled  Hymm  of  the  Church,  with  tnie^ 
which  is  now  coming  in  use  in  many  congregatioiis. 
The  full  history  of  the  preparation  of  this  elegant  vol- 
ume Is  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Synod.  In  many  re- 
spects it  is  the  roost  admirable  collection  of  hymns  for 
public  worship  now  in  use  among  Protestant  denomina- 
tions. It  numbers  1007  hymns,  together  with  many 
chants,  sentences,  etc  The  music,  which  is  designed 
to  promote  congregational  singing,  is  of  a  very  high  or- 
der. The  wide  range  of  topics,  the  rich  selection  fiDB 
the  most  celebrated  devotional  lyrics  of  all  ages,  and  its 
fine  adaptation  to  the  great  purpose  of  the  praises  o/ 
God,  entitle  it  to  a  foremost  place  among  modem  cdkc- 
tions.  The  committee  who  made  the  compilation  woe 
Rev.  John  B.  Thompson,  Rev.  Ashbcl  G.  Vermilye,  DJJ, 
Rev.  Alexander  R.  Thompson,  D.D.,  with  whom  was  as- 
sociated, as  a  prominent  co-laborer,  the  Rev.  Zachair 
Eddy,  D.D.  This  book  and  the  previous  one  are  now 
both  in  use  in  the  Reforme<l  Church  in  America.  It  has 
also  been  introduced  into  a  number  of  churches  of  other 
denominations. 

The  hymn-books  of  the  various  other  Christian  de- 
nominations embrace  a  large  proportion  of  the  psafans 
and  hymns  which  have  become  the  property  of  the 
Church  universal,  and  of  these  it  is  necessary  only  to 
give  the  titles,  which  we  subjoin  in  a  list  of  all  hymn- 
books.  But  there  are  hymns  and  bymnals  characteris- 
tic of  the  particular  doctrines,  ordinances,  and  spirit  of 
the  Methodists  so  distinctive  in  these  respects  that  wt 
append  a  history  of  their  hymn-books,  recognising  thtit- 
by  the  general  assertion  that  their  hymns  and  lanes 
have  been  among  the  greatest  instrumentalities  of  their 
immense  successes. 

The  origin  of  the  first  collection  of  hymns  in  use 
among  the  Methodists  of  this  coontry  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily ascertained.  In  1778  one  of  Wesley's  puhHo- 
tions,  divided  into  three  books— I,  Hymns  and  Spiritual 
Songs;  2,  Psalms  and  Hymns;  3,  Redemption  Hymm 
(16th  ed.  Bristol)— was  reprinted  by  Isaac  Collins,  in 
Burlington,  N.  J.  At  the  formation  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  1784,  Wesley's  abridgment  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  a  "  Collection  of  Fsahns 
and  Hymns"  appended,  was  adopted  by  the  new  com- 
munion. It  was  not,  however,  long  employed.  There 
is  extant  a  copy  of  the  Pocket  lIynm4)Ook  (9lh  ed.  Phils. 
1788).  This  contains  250  hymns.  We  may  infer  frooi 
the  number  of  Methodists  in  the  country  that  the  fint 
edition  may  have  been  published  about  1785  cr  1786. 
There  is  also  an  edition  "  revised  and  improved,"  copy- 
righted in  1802  by  Ezekiel  Cooper.  This  contains  3J0 
hymns.  In  1808  a  supplement  was  added  by  bisbof> 
Asbury,  containing  337  hymns,  the  whole  being  pub- 
lished in  two  books.     This  was  revised  under  the  to- 
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perviaion  of  Nathan  Bangs  in  the  year  1820.    To  this 
again  a  sapplement  was  added  in  1836.     The  General 
Conieience  of  1848  appointed  a  committee  to  carefully 
reviae  the  then  existing  book,  and  to  "judiciously  mul- 
tiply the  number  of  hymns."*    Their  work  was  com- 
pleted, and  approved  by  the  Book  Committee,  the  edit- 
ors of  the  Book  Concern,  and  finally  by  the  bishops,  by 
whom  it  was  commended  to  the  Church  in  Hay,  1849. 
A'teriaion  of  this  hymn-book  was  undertaken  in  1876 
by  order  of  that  year's  General  Conference,  and  it  is 
completed  at  our  writing  (1878).    The  Hymnal,  so  it  is 
entitled,  is  to  be  the  sole  book  containing  songs  of  praise 
to  be  used  hereafter  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  after  the  sep- 
aration, in  1846  ordered  the  preparation  of  a  collection 
specially  designed  for  its  members,  which  was  in  some 
respects  a  decided  improvement  OD  the  book  of  1820 
with  supplement.    The  various  smaller  bodies  of  Meth- 
odists have  employed  books  prepared  by  themselves. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  nearly  every  religious 
organization  has  revised  its  "  book  of  praise,"  and  we  ap- 
pend a  list  of  these  standard  collections  used  in  America 
and  England: 

A.  BHOLAim. 
1.  ItaptM.— Psalms  and  Dyrous  for  Pabllc,  Social,  and 
Private  Worship  (185<). 
The  New  Hymn-uoi>k,  published  under  the  direction 

of  the  Oeneral  Baptist  Association  (I8S1). 
Oar  Own  Hvmn-bouk,  compiled  by  C.  H.  Spnrzeon. 
8.  Church  qf  Kiujlati4.—The  Xear  of  Praise,  edited  by 
Dean  Alfnrd  (IS6T). 
Christian  Psalmndjr,  bv  B.  Bickerstetb  (183S). 
Psalms  and  Hymuit,  by  B.  11.  Blckersteth  (1S68 ;  <th 

ed.  IMT). 
Psalms  aud  Hymns  for  Public  Worship,  by  Burgess 

and  Money  (10th  ed.  166«). 
The  Hymnal,  bv  Chope  (1S88). 
Psalms  and  Hymns,  by  W.  J.  Hall  (1886) ;  sometimes 

called  the  "  Mitre"  Hjmn-book. 
A  Church  Psalter  and  Hymnal,  by  Harlaud  (1SS8, 

ISO?). 
A  Selection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns,  by  Kemble  (1858). 
The  Church  Psalter  and  Hymu-book,  by  W.  Mercer 

(1801). 
The  People's  Hymnal  (IS67). 

The  Somrn  Hymnal,  by  Nelson,  Woodford,  and  Day- 
man (138$). 
The  Choral  Bix>k  for  Bngland  (1966). 
S.  Congreimtional.—Tbe  Hymn-book,  by  A.  Beed  (1841). 
The  Church  and  Home  Metrical  Psalter  aud  Uymuol, 

byW.WIodle. 
Psalms,  Hymns,  and  Passages  of  Scripture  for  Chris- 
tian Worship,  compiled  by  the  Congregational  Miu- 
ietera  of  Leeds  (1858).. 
The  New  Congregational  Hymn-book,  compiled  by  a 
Committee  of  the  Congregational  Union  (ISB8). 
IThis  Is  one  of  the  most  compreheusive  and  ezcel- 
*    lent  of  modem  English  collections.    It  was  com- 
piled by  a  competent  commiitee  in  London,  who 
were  occupied  from  ISSS  to  18SA  In  its  preparation. 
They  met  frequently,  and  had  the  assistance  of  nu- 
merous ministers  aud  others  In  all  pans  of  the 
country.    It  iudndes  1000  of  the  best  psolms  and 
byraus,  of  nearly  200  writers  of  almost  every  coun- 
try nnd  religions  denomination,  and  of  various  ages 
of  the  world,  ttom  the  time  of  David  to  our  own. 
It  was  prepared  upon  the  broadest  basis  of  Chris- 
tian catholicity,  and  the  snle  of  nearly  a  million 
copies  already  evinces  lis  n^efiilness  and  accepta- 
bility to  the  worsblppiug  assemblies  lu  English- 
speakln';  conntriee.) 
\.  Methodut—Uymat  for  Divine  Worship,  compiled  for 
the  Use  of  Ihe  Methodist  New  Connection  (1866). 
A  Collection  of  Hymns  for  the  Use  of  Ihe  People 
called  Methodists,  by  J.  Wesley,  with  a  Supplement 
(18SI). 
The  Wesleyau  Methodist  Hymn-book,  by  J.  Everett 
(1S58). 
6.  PrMbyterion.— Psalms  and  Hymns  for  Divine  Worship 

for  the  Presbyterian  Church  In  England  (IS6T). 
C.  UitceUaneout. — Hymns  for  Christian  Worship,  by  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  (1860). 
Psalms  and  Hymns  for  Pabllc  Worship,  by  the  Soci- 
ety for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
Hymnologla  Christiana,  or  Psalms  aud  Uymns,  by  B. 
H.  Kennedy  (1S63). 

B.  Ahkkica, 
1.  fiapCst.— Baptist  Praise-book,  by  Fuller,  Levy,  Phelps, 
Fish,  etc. 
Songs  for  the  Sanctuary. 

The  Psalmist,  by  Baron  Stow  and  S.  F.  Smith,  with 
sapplement  by  Richard  Fuller  and  3.  B.  Jeter. 


5.  CongregationaL — Songs  for  the  Sanctuary. 

Plymouth  Collection,  by  H.  W.  Beechcr. 

3.  LuOuraiu—A  Collection  of  Hymns,  and  a  Litnrgy,  for 

the  Use  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches  (I86B). 
The  Church-book. 

4.  JUetAodM.— Hymnal  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

(1878). 

6.  Jfororian.— Liturgy  and  Hymns  for  the  Use  of  the  Prot- 

estant Church  of  the  United  Brethren,  or  Moraviaus 
(187S). 
6.  Pr««62/««Wan.— Songs  for  the  Sanctnary. 

Church  Hymu-book  for  the  Worship  of  God,  by  E.  F. 

Hatfield. 
Hymns  and  Songs  of  Praise,  by  Hitchcock,  Eddy,  and 
Schaff. 
T.  /VotestmrfJSirfscopol.  — Hymnal,  according  to  the  Use 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  In  the  United 
States  of  America. 
Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modem  (1869). 
Hymns  for  Church  and  Home,  compiled  by  Burgess, 
Muhlenberg,  Howe,  Ck>xe,  aud  Wharton. 
SL  tfndsnominattotial.— Hymns  of  the  Church,  by  Thomp- 
son, Vermllye,  and  Eddy.    The  nse  of  this  book  Is 
required  in  all  congregauous  of  the  Reformed  Chnrch 
lu  America. 

C.  OsavAH  Hrm-BoosB. 
Oermany  Is  very  rich  in  hymn-books,  to  ennmerate 
which  would  fill  pages.  Each  state,  each  province,  has  Its 
own  hymn-book,  llie  following  may  be  mentioned  among 
the  most  complete  collections  at  present  extant,  viz. :  1, 
The  GetttUeher  Litdertchatz,  contatnlng  SOW  hymns  (BerL 
1883,  Svo) ;  S,  Archdeacon  Knapp's  SvangeHtchtn  l/Uder- 
tchaU/Br  Kirch*  vnd  Haw,  containing  8S7i  hymns  (Stntt- 
gard,  1887,  8  vols.  Svo) ;  nnd,  8,  The  chevalier  Christian 
Carl  Jostas  Bunsen's  AUgemeines  EoaiigeUttekes  Oeaang 
tmd  Oebet  Buck  (id  ed.  Hnmb.  1846,  Svo).  This  work  Is 
deservedly  held  lu  the  highest  estininilon  in  Germany. 
Besides  a  selection  of  440  or  the  choicest  hymns  of  the  Lu- 
theran and  Reformed  chnrches.  It  contains  a  table  of  les- 
sons from  the  Old  and  New  Tests,  for  the  whole  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical year,  a  series  of  formularies,  and  a  collection 
of  prayer*  adapted  to  ordinary  public  worship,  to  Ihe  fes- 
tivals celebrated  by  the  universal  Christian  Chnrch,  aud 
to  sacramental  and  other  occasions.  The  following  are 
the  hymn-books  used  lu  this  country  iu  the  different  de- 
nominations: 

1.  BaptitL  —  Olanbensstlmme  der  Qemelne  des  Herm 

(Hamburg,  1660). 

2.  EtatxgtUaU  Aatociation.  —  Gesnngbnch    der   evangell- 

schen  Oemeluechaft  (Cleveland,  18TT). 

3.  Lutheran. — Das  gemeinschaAllche  Gesaugbnch. 

Lntherisches  Oesangbncb. 

4.  JfetAodist— Deotsches  Gesaugbnch  der  Blsch.  Hetho- 

dlsteu-Klrcbe  (CinclnuatI). 

6.  Jforatian.— Gesangbnch  znm  Gebranch  der  evangel. 
Bruedergemeiueu  (Bethlehem,  Pa.). 

6.  Ite/ormed  and  Qerman  PriebyUrian.  —  Denlsches  Ge- 
sangbnch, von  Ph.  Schaff.  This  Is  one  of  the  best 
German  hymu-books  In  this  country. 

During  the  American  Civil  War  (1861-65)  many 
new  patriotic  and  Christian  songs  resounded  through 
the  camps  of  the  contending  armies.  The  religious  ser- 
vices, the  meetings  for  prayer,  the  labors  of  chaplains 
and  army  missionaries,  and  of  the  sanitary  and  Chris- 
tian commissions,  and  other  voluntary  organizations  for 
the  temporal  aud  spiritual  welfare  of  the  military  and 
naval  forces,  and  for  hospital  service,  were  oU  attended 
with  the  cheering  influence  of  Christian  song.  Few 
of  these  new  songs,  whether  patriotic  or  religious,  sur- 
vive the  conflict.  But  the  dear  old  hymns  that  re- 
sounded in  the  homes  and  churches  of  the  soldiers  in 
happier  times  rang  out  their  inspiring  strains,  and  stirred 
all  the  deepest  sympathies  and  memories  of  peace  and 
love.  Two  of  these  little  soldiers'  and  sailors'  hymn- 
books  are  liefore  us  as  we  write — one  printed  for  the 
Union  and  the  other  for  the  Confederate  army.  Both 
of  them  contain  a  majority  of  the  same  familiar  psalms 
and  hymns,  both  end  with  "Lord,  dismiss  us  with  thy 
blessing,"  and,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  only  a 
single  hymn,  either  collection  could  have  been  used 
with  equal  profit  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  just  as  they 
used  the  same  old  English  Bible.  Was  it  not  prophetic 
of  the  restoration  of  national  and  Christian  union  which 
is  yet  advancing  to  a  blessed  consummation  ?  Not  a 
few  waifs  from  the  sea  of  newspaper  and  periodical  lit- 
erature have  found  fit  and  permanent  places  in  modem 
hymn-books,  and  in  such  exquisite  collections  as  Thi 
Changed  Cross,  The  Shadow  of  the  Rock,  Drafted  Snott- 
flakes,  and  similar  popular  volumes  of  the  poetry  of 
devotion  and  of  afiliction. 
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It  may  be  proper  here  to  allude  to  the  large  addition 
to  our  psalmody  in  consequence  of  the  labors  of  erange- 
listg,  such  as  Bliss  and  Saukey.  These  have  produced 
numerous  books  of  hymns,  chiefly  with  the  music  at- 
tached, which  contain,  along  with  much  that  is  merely 
ephemeral,  some  songs  and  tunes  that  are  destined  to 
survive  the  occasions  that  have  called  them  forth. 

We  close  this  article  with  a  brief  reference  to  the 
great  increase  of  hymns  and  tunes  for  children,  and  es- 
pecially for  Sabbath  and  mission  schools.  It  is  the 
marvellous  outgrowth  of  the  city  and  home  roissionarv 
aud  Sunday-school  system  of  the  times.  Advantage 
has  been  taken  of  the  demand  to  flood  the  market  with 
books  which  are  utterly  unworthy  of  their  authors  and 
unfit  for  use— full  of  trashy  verses,  and  of  tunes  that  are 
no  better.  But  a  happy  reaction  has  begun,  which 
will  soon  result  in  elevating  the  standard,  purifying  the 
taste,  and  ennobling  this  delightful  branch  of  Christian 
instruction  and  worship.  The  best  poetical  aud  musical 
talent  of  the  country  is  now  engaged  in  the  work,  and 
we  may  soon  look  for  its  ripe  fruit.  The  songs  of  the 
children,  like  books  and  addresses  for  them,  must  not  be 
childish  nor  weak,  if  they  are  to  bear  their  pnrt  in  the 
religious  training  of  the  rising  race,  and  in  an  age  like 
this.  The  hoaaiuas  which  were  sung  to  Jesus  in  the 
Temple  by  the  youthful  throng  were  in  full  unison  mid 
of  equal  grandeur  with  those  of  the  multitudes  that 
went  before  and  that  followed  him,  and  spread  their 
garments  in  the  way,  .and  cried,  saying,  "Ilosanna  to 
the  Son  of  David !"  "  Hosanna  in  the  highest!"  See 
Sunday  School. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  article  we  have  freely  used 
the  labors  of  other  reference  books.  We  have  also  had 
valuable  contributions  in  sections  from  the  pens  of  emi- 
nent writers.  Dr.W.  J.  R.  Taylor  has  greatly  enriched 
our  treatment  of  American  psalmody,  especially  that 
treating  of  the  Reformed  Church.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Pick 
has  aided  in  the  bibliography.  Those  desiring  fuller 
information  will  consult  the  list  of  works  quoted  in  the 
article  Hymsolooy. 

Psalms,  Book  or,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  Biblical  components,  standing  in  the  English 
Scriptures  at  the  beginning  of  the  practical  or  experi- 
mental books,  and  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  of  the  Kethu- 
bim,  or  Hagiographa.  (In  the  following  accounts  we 
inake  use,  in  part,  of  the  articles  in  Kittu's  and  Smith's 
dictionaries,  but  we  have  thrown  some  new  light,  we 
trust,  cs[)eciaUy  upon  the  difficult  questions  connected 
with  the  titles  of  the  several  Psalms.)     See  Bible. 

I.  General  Title  of  the  Book.—X\ni  collection  of  sa- 
cred poetry  received  its  English  name,  Pmlmt,  from 
the  Greek  of  the  Scpluagint,  iioKftol,  in  consequence 
of  the  li/rical  character  of  the  pieces  of  which  it  con- 
sists, as  intended  to  be  sung  to  stringed  and  other  in- 
struments of  music.  The  word  (from  yfiaXXu,  to  touch 
or  tIrUie  a  chord)  is  aptly  defined  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
{Tract,  ii,  in  Ptalmot,  c.  8)  as  melody  produced  by  a 
musical  instrument  Another  name.  Psalter,  was  given 
to  this  book  from  the  Greek  ^dXriipiov,  the  Mriaged 
instrument  to  which  its  contents  were  originally  sung. 

See  PSALTKRV. 

It  docs  not  appear  how  the  Psalms  were,  as  a  whole, 
anciently  designated.  Their  present  Hebrew  appella- 
tion is  B'^inn,  TehUlim,  elsewhere  rendered  "  Praises." 
But  in  the  actual  superscriptions  of  the  psalms  the  word 
ninn  is  applied  only  to  one,  Psa.  cxlv,  which  is  indeed 
emphatically  a  praise -hymn.  The  Sept.  (as  above 
noted)  entitled  them  ^aXftoi,  or  "  Psalms,"  using  the 
word  ^aX/ioc  at  the  same  time  as  the  translation  of 
1T3Tp,  mizmSr,  which  signifies  strictly  a  rhythmical 
composition  (Lowth,  Prcelect.  iii),  and  which  was  prob- 
ably applied  in  practice  to  any  poem  specially  intended, 
by  reason  of  its  rhythm,  for  musical  performance  with 
instrumental  accompaniment  But  the  Hebrew  word 
is.  in  the  Old  Test.,  never  used  elsewhere  in  the  plural; 


and  in  the  superscriptions  of  even  the  Daridic  paalmt  it 
is  applied  only  to  some,  not  to  all ;  probably  to  tbw 
which  had  been  composed  most  expressly  for  the  harp. 
The  Hebrew  tiUc,  Oiinrt  (Rabbinic  form,  with  n  elideA 
O-iiin  or  )''))T\,  tiUim  or  ttUia),  signifies  Aynuu  atpraim. 
and  was  probably  adopted  on  account  of  the  use  made 
of  the  collection  in  divine  service,  though  only  a  pan 
can  be  stricUy  caUed  songs  of  praise,  not  a  few  beihe 
lamenUlions  and  prayers.  There  is  evidently  no  prop- 
er correspondence  between  the  tiUes  in  the  two  1mi- 
guagra,  though  each  is  suitable.  The  word  answering 
to  D-'Pnn  is  invou  and  not  4>aXiioi,  which  niher  (m 
above  noted)  corresponds  to  D'^nioiTS.  mitmorim,  Ipic- 
al  odei—a  name  which,  though  so  plainlv  appropriate, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  generally'  given  to  the 
book,  at  least  so  far  as  the  Hebrew  usage  can  now  be 
ascertained.  This  is  the  more  singular,  inasmuch  as  do 
fewer  than  sixty-five  of  the  songs  distinctly  bear  the 
title  of  lisTO,  while  only  one  (Psa.  cxlv,  1)  is  styled 
nsnr.  That  the  name  DillSta  did,  however,  obtain 
in  ancient  times,  rather  than  the  present  title,  B"<inr, 
may  be  presumed  from  the  use  of  ^mX/xoi'  in  the  Sept 
and  the  New  Test,  and  of  mizmera  in  the  Peshito.  See 
Pbaise. 

In  Psa.  Ixxii,  20  we  find  all  the  preceding  oompoa- 
tions  (i-Uxii)  styled  Prayers  of  Darid,  because  many 
of  them  are  strictly  prayers,  and  all  are  pervaded  by 
the  spirit  and  tone  of  supplication.  This  notice  has 
suggested  that  the  Psalms  may  in  the  earliest  times 
have  been  known  as  niiePl,  lepkilioti, "  Prayers;-  and. 
in  fact,  "Prayer"  is  the  title  prefixed  to  the  most  an- 
cient of  all  the  psalms,  that  of  Moses  (Psa.  xc).  But 
the  same  designation  is  in  the  superscriptions  applied 
to  only  three  besides,  Psa.  xvii,  Ixxxvi,  cii ;  nor  have 
all  the  psalms  the  character  of  prayers.  See  Prates. 
The  other  special  designations  applied  to  particular 
psalms  are  the  following:  1-<V,  SAfr, " Song,"  the  out- 
pouring of  the  soul  in  thanksgiving,  used  in  the 
first  instance  of  a  hymn  of  private  gratitude  (Pat. 
xxx),  afterwards  of  hymns  of  great  national  thauki^v- 
ing  (P»a.  xlvi,  xlviii,  Ixv,  etc.) ;  i'^Sira,  Jf(uih%  •- In- 
struction" or  "HomUy"  (Psa.  xxxii,'xlii,  xUv,  eta; 
comp.  the  p-'SBX, "  I  will  instruct  thee,"  in  Psa.  xxxii, 
*)•  B*???.  Miktdm,  "Private  Memorial,"  if  6om  the 
root  ens  (perhaps  also  with  an  anagiammatical  aDo- 
sion  to  the  root  ^BP,"to  support,"  "  maintain ;"  comp. 
Psa.  xvi,  5)  (Psa.  xvi,  Ivi-Ux);  r.>\1S,  Edilk,  "Tesu- 
mony"(P8a.  Ix,  Ixxx);  and  •(i-'Jtd,  Shiggas6f>,"\ms- 
iiUr  or  Dithyrambic  Ode"  (Psa.  vii).  The  strict  mean- 
ing of  those  terms  is  in  general  to  be  gathered  from  the 
eariier  superscriptionai  Once  made  familiar  to  the 
psalmists,  they  were  afterwards  eroployctl  bv  tfaco 
more  loosely.     (See  §  iv,  below.) 

II.  Numeralion  of  the  P*a?»w.— The  airistian  Church 
obviously  received  the  Psalter  from  the  Jews  not  onlv 
as  a  constituent  portion  of  the  sacred  volume  of  Holy 
Scripture,  but  also  as  the  liturgical  hymn-book  which 
the  Jewish  Church  hnd  regulariy  used  in  the  Temple. 
The  number  of  separate  psalms  contained  in  it  is,  by  the 
concordant  testimony  of  all  ancient  authorities,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty;  the  avowedly  "supernumerary"  psahn 
which  appears  at  the  end  of  the  Greek  and  Sj-riac  Psal- 
ters, «  on  David's  victory  over  GolUth,"  being  manifest- 
ly apocryphal  This  total  number  commends  itself  by 
its  internal  probability  as  baring  proceeded  from  the 
last  sacred  collector  and  editor  of  the  Psalter.  In  the 
details,  however,  of  the  numbering,  both  the  Greek  and 
Syriac  Psalters  differ  from  the  Hebrew.  The  Gmk 
translators  joined  together  Psa.  ix,  x  and  Psa.  cxiv, 
cxv,  and  then  divided  Psa.  cxvi  and  Pia.  cxlvii:  this 
was  perpetuated  in  the  versions  derived  from  the  Greek, 
and  among  others  in  the  Latin  Vulgate.    The  Syriac 
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ao  far  followed  the  Greek  as  to  join  together  Psa.  cxir, 
cxv,  and  to  divide  Paa.  exlvii.  Of  the  three  divergent 
sygcems  of  numbering,  the  Hebrew  (as  followed  in  our 
A.  V.)  is,  even  on  internal  grounds,  to  be  preferred.  It 
is  decisive  against  the  Greek  numbering  that  Psa.  csvi, 
being  symmetrical  in  its  construction,  will  not  bear  to 
be  divided ;  and  against  the  Syriac  that  it  destroys  the 
outward  correspondence  in  numerical  place  between  the 
three  great  triumphal  psalms,  Psa.  xviii,  Ixviii,  cxviii, 
as  also  between  the  two  psalms  containing  the  praise  of 
the  Law,  Psa.  xix,  cxix.  That  Psa.  xlii,  xlUi  were 
originally  one  is  evident  from  the  continuation  of  the 
refrain.  There  are  also  some  discrepancies  in  the  ver- 
sual  numberings.  That  of  our  A.  V.  frequently  differs 
from  that  of  the  Hebrew  in  consequence  of  the  Jewish 
practice  of  reckoning  the  superscription  as  the  fiist 
verse.    See  Verse. 

III.  Anciatt  Collection  and  Division.— When  the 
Psalms,  as  a  whole,  were  collected,  and  by  whom,  are 
questions  that  cannot  be  confidently  answered.  The 
Tolmudists  most  absurdly  considered  David  the  collec- 
tor of  them  all  (Jierakoth,  i,  9).  It  is  certain  that  the 
book,  as  it  now  stands,  could  not  have  been  formed  be- 
fore the  building  of  the  second  Temple,  fur  Psa.  cxxvi 
was  evidently  composed  at  that  period.  In  all  prob- 
abilitv  it  was  formed  by  £zra  and  his  contemporaries, 
about  B.C.  450  (Ewald,  Poet.  Bueker,  ii,  206). 

But  in  the  arrangement  of  the  book  there  is  manifest 
proof  of  its  gradual  formation  out  of  several  smaller  col- 
lections, each  ending  with  a  peculiar  formula.  The  Psal- 
ter is  divided  in  the  Hebrew  into  five  books  (detailed 
below)  and  also  in  the  Sept.  version,  which  proves  the 
division  to  be  older  than  B.C.  200.  Some  have  fancied 
that  this  fivefold  division  did  not  originally  exist,  but 
that  it  aroee  simply  from  a  desire  to  have  as  many  parts 
in  the  Psalms  as  there  are  in  the  law  of  Moses.  Bat 
strong  reasons  demand  the  rejection  of  such  a  fancy. 
Why  should  this  conformity  to  the  Pentateuch  be  de- 
sired and  effected  in  the  Psalms,  and  not  also  in  Prov- 
erbs or  in  the  Prophets?  The  five  books  bear  decided 
marks,  both  from  tradition  and  internal  evidence,  of  be- 
ing not  arbitrary  divisions,  but  distinct  and  independent 
collections  by  various  hands. 

Thefinl  book  (i-xU)  consists  wholly  of  David's  songs 
(see  Vriemoet,  Nomenclator  Bavidia  ad  tolot  Ptalmoa 
pertiaet  [Rost.  1628]),  his  name  being  prefixed  to  all 
except  i,  ii,  X,  and  xxxilx ;  nor  do  we  find  in  it  a  trace 
of  any  but  David's  authorship.  No  such  trace  exists  in 
the  mention  of  the  "  Temple"  (v,  7),  for  that  word  is 
even  in  1  Sam.  i,  9,  iii,  3  applied  to  the  Tabernacle ;  nor 
yet  in  the  phrase  "  briageth  back  the  captivity"  (xiv, 
7),  which  is  elsewhere  used,  idiomatically,  with  great 
latitude  of  meaning  (Job  xlii,  10;  Hos.vi,li;  Ezraxvi, 
53) ;  nor  yet  in  the  acrosticism  of  Psa.  xxv,  etc.,  for 
that  all  acrostic  psalms  are  of  late  date  is  a  purely  gra- 
tuitous assumption,  and  some  even  of  the  most  sceptical 
critics  admit  the  Davidic  authorship  of  the  partially 
acrostic  Psa.  ix,  x.  All  the  psalms  of  book  i  being 
thus  Davidic,  we  may  well  believe  that  the  compilation 
of  the  book  was  also  David's  work.  In  bvor  of  this  is 
the  circumstance  that  it  does  not  comprise  all  David's 
psalms,  nor  his  latest,  which  yet  would  have  been  all 
included  in  it  by  any  subsequent  collector ;  also  the  cir- 
cumstance that  its  two  prefatory  psalms,  although  not 
superscribed,  are  yet  shown  by  internal  evidence  to 
have  proceeded  from  David  himself;  and  furthermore, 
that  of  the  two  recensions  of  the  same  hymn  (Psa.  xiv, 
liii),  it  prefers  that  which  seems  to  have  been  more  spe- 
cially adapted  by  its  royal  author  to  the  Temple  service. 
Others  with  less  reason  assign  this  division  to  the  time 
of  Hezekiah,  who  is  known  to  have  ordered  a  collection 
of  Solomon's  proverbs  (Prov.  xxv,  1),  and  to  have  com- 
manded the  Levites  to  sing  the  words  of  David  (2  Chron. 
xxix,30). 

The  Kcond  book  (xlii-lxxii)  consists  mainly  of  pieces 
by  the  sons  of  Korah  (xlii-xlix),  and  by  David  (li-lxv), 
which  may  have  been  separate  minor  collections.    At 


the  end  of  this  book  is  found  the  notice,  "The  pra}-era 
of  David  the  son  of  Jesse  are  ended ;"  and  hence  some 
have  thought  that  this  was  originally  the  close  of  a 
large  collection  comprising  Psa.  i-lxxii  (Carpzov,  Intro- 
ductio,  etc.,  ii,  107).  But  that  the  second  was  originaUy 
distinct  from  the  first  book  is  proved  by  the  repetition 
of  one  or  two  pieces;  thus  Psa.  liii  is  plainly  the  same 
as  Psa.  xiv,  with  only  a  notable  variation  in  the  divine 
name,  D'^rtsM,  Ehkim,  God,  being  used  in  the  former 
wherever  TV\TV\,  Jehovah,  Lord,  is  found  in  the  latter. 
So  also  Psa.  Ixx  is  but  a  repetition  of  Psa.  xl,  18-17, 
with  the  same  singular  variation  in  the  divine  name. 
This  division  appears  by  the  date  of  its  latest  psalm 
(Psa.  xlvi)  to  have  been  compiled  in  the  reign  of  king 
Hezekiah.  It  would  naturally  comprise,  fiist,  several 
or  most  of  the  Levitical  psalms  anterior  to  that  date, 
and,  secondly,  the  remainder  of  the  psalms  of  David 
previously  nncompiled.  According  to  others,  this  col- 
lection was  not  made  till  the  period  of  the  captivity,  on 
the  ground  that  Psa.  xliv  refers  to  the  days  of  Jeremiah. 

The  third  book  (Ixxiii-lxxxix)  consists  chiefly  of 
Asaph's  psalms,  but  comprises  apparently  two  smaller 
collections — the  one  Asaphitic  (Ixxiii-lxxxiii),  the  oth- 
er mostly  Korahitic  (Ixxxiv-lxxxix).  The  collector  of 
this  book  had  no  intention  to  bring  together  songs  writ- 
ten by  David,  and  therefore  he  put  the  above  notice 
at  the  end  of  the  second  book  (see  De  Wette,  Psalmen, 
Einleitunff,  p.  21).  This  book,  the  interest  of  which 
centres  in  the  times  of  Hezekiah,  stretches  out,  by  its 
last  two  psalms,  to  the  reign  of  Manasseh :  it  was  prob- 
ably compiled  in  the  reign  of  Josiab.  In  the  opinion 
of  others,  the  date  of  this  collection  must  be  as  late  as 
the  return  from  Babylon,  on  the  supposition  that  Psa. 
Ixxxv  implies  as  much. 

The  fourth  book  (xc-cvi),  containing  the  remainder 
of  the  psalms  up  to  the  date  of  the  captivity;  and  the 
.^A  (cvii-cl),  comprising  the  psalms  of  the  return,  are 
made  up  chiefly  of  anonymous  liturgic  pieces,  many  of 
which  were  composed  for  the  service  of  the  second  Tem- 
ple. In  the  last  book  we  have  the  Songs  of  Degrees 
(cxx-cxxxiv),  which  seem  to  have  been  originally  a 
separate  collection.  There  is  nothing  to  distinguish 
these  two  books  from  each  other  in  respect  of  outward 
decoration  or  arrangement,  and  they  may  have  been 
compiled  together  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah. 

The  five  books  may,  with  some  propriety,  be  thus  dis- 
tinguished :  the  first  Davidic,  the  second  Korahitic,  the 
third  ylfopitttc,  and  the  two  remaining /itar^rtc.  (Comp. 
§  V,  below.) 

'The  ancient  Jewish  tradition  as  to  this  division  is 
preser\-ed  to  us  by  the  abundant  testimonies  of  the 
Christian  fathers.  Of  the  indications  which  the  sa- 
cred text  itself  contains  of  this  division  the  most  ob- 
vious are  the  doxologies  which  we  find  at  the  end  of 
Psa.  xli,  Ixxii,  Ixxxix,  cvi,  and  which,  having  for  the 
most  part  no  special  connection  with  the  psalms  to 
which  they  are  attached,  mark  the  several  ends  of  the 
first  four  of  the  five  books.  It  suggests  itself  at  once 
that  these  books  must  have  been  originally  formed  at 
different  periods. 

This  conclusion  is  by  various  further  considerations 
rendered  all  but  certain,  while  the  few  diffictdties  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  admitting  it  vanish  when  closely 
examined.  Thus  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  be- 
tween the  several  books  in  their  use  of  the  divine  names 
Jehovah  and  Elohim  to  designate  Almighty  God.  In 
book  i  the  former  name  prevails :  it  is  found  272  times, 
while  Elohim  occurs  but  fifteen  times.  (We  here  take 
no  account  of  the  superscriptions  or  doxolog)-,  nor  yet 
of  the  occurrences  of  Elohim  when  inflected  with  a  pos- 
sessive suffix.)  On  the  other  hand,  in  book  ii  Elohim 
is  found  more  than  five  times  as  often  as  Jehovah.  In 
book  iii  the  preponderance  of  Elohim  in  the  earlier  is 
balanced  by  that  of  Jehovah  in  the  later  psalms  of  the 
book.  In  book  iv  the  name  Jehovah  is  exclusively  em- 
ployed; and  so  also,  virtually,  in  book  v,  Elohim  being 
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tliere  found  only  in  two  pusages  incorporated  from 
eariier  psalma.  Those  who  maintain,  therefore,  that 
the  paalms  were  all  collected  and  arranged  at  once,  con- 
tend that  the  collector  distributed  the  Psalms  according 
to  the  divine  names  which  they  sererally  exhibited. 
But  to  this  theory  the  existence  of  book  iii,  in  which 
the  preferential  use  of  the  Elohim  gradually  yields  to 
that  of  the  Jehovah,  is  fatal  The  large  appearance,  in 
fact,  of  the  name  Elohim  in  boolu  ii  and  iii  depends  in 
great  measure  on  the  period  to  which  many  of  the 
psalms  of  those  book*  belong— the  period  from  the  reign 
of  Solomon  to  that  of  Hezekiah,  when  through  certain 
causes  the  name  Jehovah  was  exceptionally  disused. 
The  preference  for  the  name  Elohim  in  most  of  the 
Davidic  psalms  which  are  included  in  book  ii  is  cloaely 
allied  with  that  character  of  those  psalms  which  in- 
duced David  himself  to  exclude  them  from  his  own  col- 
lection, book  i ;  while,  lastly,  the  sparing  use  of  the  Je- 
hovah in  Paa.  Ixviii,  and  the  three  introductory  psalms 
which  precede  it,  ia  designed  to  cause  the  name,  when 
it  occurs,  and  above  all  Jah,  which  is  emphatic  for  Je- 
hovah, to  shine  out  with  greater  force  and  splendor. 

IV.  SuperKriptiont.—AU  the  Psalms,  except  thirty- 
four,  bear  superscriptions.  According  to  some,  there  are 
only  twenty-five  exceptions,  as  they  reckon  PlJ^pin, 
h(Uklujah,  a  title  in  all  the  Psalms  which  commence 
with  it.  To  each  of  these  exceptions  the  Talmud 
(BabyL  Cod.  Aboda  Sarah,  foL  24,  coL  2)  gives  the 
name  itain'i  (tllSTa,  Orphan  Ptalm.  It  is  confess- 
edly very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  explain  all  the 
terms  employed  in  the  inscriptions ;  and  hence  critics 
have  differed  exceedingly  in  their  conjectures.  The 
difficulty,  arising  jio  doubt  from  ignorance  of  the  Tem- 
ple music,  was  felt,  it  would  seem,  as  early  as  the  age 
of  the  Sept. ;  and  it  was  felt  so  much  by  the  translators 
of  our  A.  V.  that  they  generally  retained  the  Hebrew 
words,  even  though  Luther  had  set  the  example  of 
translating  them  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  It  is  worth 
observing  that  the  difficulty  appears  to  have  determined 
Coverdale  (1535)  to  omit  nearly  all  except  names  of  au- 
thors; thus  in  Psa.  Ix,  which  is  lix  in  his  version,  he 
gives  only  a  Ptulme  ofDarid. 

The  authority  of  the  titles  is  a  matter  of  doubt  By 
inost  of  the  ancient  critics  they  were  considered  gen- 
uine and  of  equal  authority  with  the  Psalms  themselves, 
while  most  of  the  modems  reject  them  wholly  or  in 
part.  They  were  wholly  rejected  at  the  close  of  the  4th 
century  by  Theodore  of  Hopsueatia,  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  judicious  of  ancient  interpreters  (RosenmUller, 
Hill,  hilerpretaiiomi  Librorum  Sacrorum,  iii,  256).  On 
the  other  hand,  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  they  are 
received  by  Tholuck  and  Hengstcnberg  in  their  works 
on  the  Psalms.  Of  the  antiquity  of  the  inscriptions 
there  can  be  no  question,  for  they  are  found  in  the 
Sept.  They  are  supposed  to  be  even  much  older  than 
this  version,  since  they  were  no  longer  intelligible  to 
the  translator,  who  often  makes  no  sense  of  them. 
Their  obscurity  might,  however,  have  been  owing  not 
so  much  to  their  antiquity  as  to  the  translator's  resi- 
dence in  Egypt,  and  consequent  ignorance  of  the  psal- 
mody of  the  Temple  service  in  Jerusalem.  At  any  rate, 
the  appearance  of  the  titles  in  the  Sept,  can  only  prove 
them  to  be  about  as  ancient  as  the  days  of  Ezra.  Then 
it  is  argued  by  many  that  they  must  be  as  old  as  the 
Psalms  themselves,  since  it  is  customart-  for  Oriental 
poets  to  prefix  tides  to  their  songs.  Instances  are 
found  in  Arabic  poems,  but  these  are  very  unlike  the 
Hebrew  inscriptions.  Much  more  important  traces  of 
the  custom  appear  in  Isa.  xxxviii,  9,  in  Hab.  iii,  I,  and 
in  2  Sam.  i,  17,  18  (Tholuck,  Ptalnuv,  p.  xxiv).  The 
other  instances  commonly  appealed  to  in  Exod.  xv,  I ; 
DeuU  xxxi,  30;  Judg.v,  1 ;  2  Sam.  xxii,  1,  furnish  no 
evidence,  since  they  are  not  proper  titles  of  the  songs 
so  much  as  brief  statements  connecting  them  with  the 
narrative.  But  in  2  Sam.  xxiii,  1  and  Numb,  xxiv,  3 
there  is  strong  proof  of  the  usage,  if,  with  Tholuck,  we 


take  the  verses  as  insciiptiona,  and  not  as  integral  paiu 
of  the  songs,  which  most  hold  them  justly  to  be  fna 
their  poetical  form. 

The  following  considerations  seem  to  militate  agaiim 
the  authority  of  the  titles:  (1.)  The  analogy  betwen 
them  and  the  ntbtcriptioiu  to  the  apostolical  epatiei. 
The  latter  are  now  universally  rejected :  why  not  tk> 
former?  (2.)  The  Greek  and  Syriac  versions  exhibit 
them  with  great  and  numeroos  Tariatioos,  often  alter- 
ing the  Hetwew  (as  in  Psa.  xxvii),  and  sometimes  giv- 
ing a  heading  where  the  Hebrew  has  none  (as  in  Psa. 
xciii-xc^ni).  Would  the  ancient  tranaUtors  have  taia 
such  liberties,  or  could  such  variations  have  arisen,  if 
the  titles  had  been  considered  sacred  like  the  PsaloH 
themselves?  Atany  rate,  I  he  existence  of  these  glaiii^ 
variations  is  sufficient  to  induce  a  distrust  of  the  tilks 
in  their  present  form,  even  though  they  had  been  oon 
sanctioned  by  inspired  authority.  If  ever  Ezra  settled 
them,  the  variations  in  versions  and  manuscripts  (Eich 
horn,  EixUitung,  iii,  490,  495)  have  tended  since  to 
make  them  doubtfuL  (3.)  The  inscriptions  are  occa- 
sionally thoaght  to  be  at  variaiKe  with  the  contents  cf 
the  Psalms.  Sometimes  the  author  is  believed  to  be 
incorrectly  given,  as  when  David  is  named  over  psalou 
referring  to  the  captivity,  as  in  Psa.  xiv,  7;  xxv,  £: 
Ii,  20,  21 ;  Ixix,  86.  It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  as 
Tholuck  thinks,  that  these  references  to  the  exile  were 
added  during  that  period  to  the  genuine  text  of  the 
royal  singer.  Others,  as  Cal\-in  and  Hengstenbeif ,  with 
far  less  probability,  take  these  passages  in  a  figmatire 
or  spiritual  sense.  Also  Psa.  cxxxis,  it  is  snpposed 
cannot  well  be  David's,  for  its  style  is  not  free  fnn 
Chaldaisms.  Then  sometimes  the  occasion  is  incoimi- 
ly  specified,  as  in  Pss.  xxx,  unless,  indeed,  the  refen  t« 
the  dedication  of  the  tite  of  the  Ttmpk  (1  Cbron.  xxii.  1). 
as  RosenmUller,  Tholuck,  and  Hengstenberg  think  aftet 
Venema.  The  real  solution  of  the  controversy  lies  in  the 
answer  to  this  question :  Do  they,  when  indiviilually 
sifted,  approve  themselves  as  so  generally  correct,  and  as 
so  free  from  any  single  fatal  objection  to  their  credit,  <5 
to  claim  our  univernl  confidence?  This  cannot  be  fiiJIr 
discussed  here,  although  intimations  are  given  bek>* 
calculated  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  titles  as  foond 
in  the  Hebrew  and  English  Bible,  especially  as  to  sx- 
thorahip  and  occasion.  We  must  simply  avow  our  oai- 
viction,  founded  on  thorongh  examination,  that  tier 
are,  when  rightly  interpreted,  fully  trostworthy,  mi 
that  every  separate  objection  that  has  bein  made  to  the 
correctness  of  any  one  of  them  can  be  fairly  met.  Mon- 
over,  some  of  the  aignments  of  their  assailants  obvious- 
ly recoil  upon  themselves.  Thus  when  it  is  alleged  thai 
the  contents  of  Paa.  xxxivbare  nn  connection  with  (lie 
occasion  indicated  in  the  superscription,  we  reply  ihM 
the  fact  of  the  connection  not  being  readily  appamt 
renders  it  improbable  that  the  superscription  sboaU 
have  been  prefixed  by  any  but  David  himself 

Of  the  terms  left  untramlaied  or  ob$mre  in  our  BiUe. 
it  may  be  well  to  offer  some  explanation  in  this  place, 
referring  to  them  in  alphabetical  order  for  a  fuller  elu- 
cidation. On  this  subject  most  commentators  offer  ii- 
stroction,  but  the  reader  may  especially  consult  Bosen- 
mtUler,  Scholia  in  Comp.  Rtdacta,  iii,  14-22 ;  De  Wetle. 
Commentar  Sber  die  Pialmen,  p.  27-87;  Ewald.  Pud. 
BUcher,  i,  169-180, 196.  The  following  snmmaiy  ex- 
hibits the  literary  and  mnsical  systems  of  Dotation  fooBtl 
in  the  individual  titles  to  the  Psalms  at  one  view,  de- 
sified  under  the  several  terms  and  particles  used  to  point 
out  their  bearing  and  significance : 

I.  With  the  prefix  b,  U-  (to  or  hi/): 

a.  The  author :  namely, 

1.  David:  ill-vlli,  xl-ixill,  xixlv-xit,  H,  llil-lrt, liviil- 
Ixx,  Izxxvl,  ci,  cill,  cvlll-cx,  cxxll,  cxxiv,  cxxxi,  cxxiiii. 
cxxxvlil-cxiiv. 

i.  Levitm:  (I.)  Korahites  only:  xlii,  xliv-xllx,  Ixxdr. 
Ixxxv,  Ixxxvlt. 

(S.)  Asapbntesl  specially,  as  a  branch  of  the  Eonh- 
ites:  1,  IxxUi-Ixzxlil. 
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(3.)  Hemnn  the  CExraite,  i.  e.]  Eorabite  iudiTldiullj: 
Ixxxvlil. 

(4.)  Ethan  the  CExraite,  1.  e.]  Korablte  IndiridDaUy: 
Ixxxlz. 

S.  Mota:  sc. 

4.  Solomon:  Ixztl,  ezxvil. 

e.  Qeneral  terms:  (1)  "Man  of  God,"  zc;  (t)  "Jeho- 
Tnh's  serraut,"  zvUi,  zzztI ;  (8)  "an  aSUeted  one," cU. 

b.  The  person  to  whom  the  poem  was  dedicated,  or  by 
whom  It  waa  set  to  music,  or  ander  whose  direction  It 
was  to  be  rendered : 

1.  nai'cn,  lutm.menat»MiUh  (A.Y.  "the  chief  mnst- 
eiau"),  the  mnstcal  precentor  of  the  Temple  fur  the  time 
being :  iT-vi,  Tilt,  zI-x1t,  XTiil-zzii,  zzzi,  zxxri,  zxziz- 
zlii.  zII»-zItI1,  zllz,  li-lzil,  Izlv-liz,  Izzv-lzzvli,  Izzz, 
IxxzlT,  Ixzzv,  Ixzzvili,  ciz,  czzzlz,  czL 

5.  Jeidathan  in  particnlar:  zzzlz. 

e.  The  objftt  or  special  pnrpoee  of  the  writer: 

1.  I^STn,  hazklr  (to  remind,  A.V.  "  to  bring  to  remem- 

brance'O,  ns  a  memento  of  some  special  dellrerance,  etc : 

ZZZTlii,  Ixx. 

5.  1S^,  UtmmU  ("  to  teach"),  perhaiw  to  be  pobUcly 
proDoancedni«m«ri(«r:  Iz. 

8.  niS5,  anndlh  (to  reply,  A.V.  "Leouuotb,"  q.T.),  re- 
tponoive,  perhaps  a  note  of  the  style  of  recitation :  IzzxTlii. 

4.  iTjin,  toddh  {eon/anon,  A.V.  "to  praise").  In  ae- 
t'iowtedgtnent,  1.  e.  of  God's  mercy :  ci. 

Sk  Commemorative  of  the  &iU<a(A-<((>y;  zcU. 

IL  With  the  preflz  S,  be-  (with) : 

a.  To  designate  the  orchestral  accompaniment:  only 
fiS^S?,  netfinith  (q.T.),  or  ttringed  itietrvmentt  In  gener- 
al: iv;rl,llT,lT,lxvlll,lzzvI. 

6.  To  designate  the  occation  of  composition :  ill,  zzzir, 
11,  Hi,  Irl,  Irii,  liz,  Ix,  Izlil,  czllL  The  occasion  is  some- 
times otherwise  stated:  vli,  zrill,  zzz. 

m.  With  the  prepositlou  bs,  al  (upon),  to  denote  the 
musical  style  otperformance,  as  Indicated  by : 

a.  The  iwamment  employed  by  the  leader: 

1.  CSStl'n,  hath-»ho»hannim  (flu  UIiVs,  1.  e.  llly-sbaped, 
A.V.  "  Shoshanulm,"  q.  v.),  straight  (rumjwte:  zIt,  Izlz 
WSaraj,  Iz  VidVS,  sing.]. 

I.  r|n^,  maeluMth  (the  «moo(A-toned,  A.Y.  "Haha- 
lath,"  q.  v.),  probably  a  lute  or  light  stringed  Instrament : 
Ull,  Izxzvtil. 

8.  rS'^M,  ruginith,  a  itringtd  instmment  in  general: 
Izl.    See  NEeiMOTH. 

4.  n'^risn,  luig-gittith,  the  Oittitieh,  probably  a  peculiar 
form  of  lyre:  viii;  or  perhaps  on  an  eijiht-iitringed  lyre. 
See  QtTTiTB. 

(.  The  pitch  of  the  singing: 

1.  n'<3^ai£n,  ha»h-thetHinm  (the  eighth),  the  odave,  I.  e. 
in  a  "  tenor"  voice:  vl,  zli.    See  Shihimtu. 

5.  niTIJ?,  alamAth  (q.  v.),  {virgine).  In  n/emaU  key,  1.  e. 
"soprano:"  zlvl. 

c  After  the  style  of  some  noted  performer:  only  Jndn- 
thnn :  Izil,  Izxvll. 

<f.  The  tune  or  melody  to  be  imitated : 

1.  ■jab  m,  muth  lab-bin  (q.  v.)  (deotA  to  the  eon),  I.  e.  a 
duty  so  beginning  or  thns  entitled :  Iz. 

1  "inisn  Pi?S<,  ayyiUth  haeh-ehihar  (q.v.),  (Wild  of 
the  dtuen),  a  popular  song  so  called :  zzli. 

8.  fi"'pn'1  nix  rsii,  yonMh  Oem  reehoktm  (q.  v.) 
(done  </  rtlenee'qf  dietant  ones),  an  emblematic  title  of 
soma  well-known  air:  Ivl. 

4.  (^9  omitted  on  account  of  the  alliteration  with  hH) 
T^VyoV^b^  [or  rln^,  aUathehtth  [or-  ehith]  (q.  v.)  {thou 
vu^eet  not  detrog),  the  symbolical  designation  of  some 
familiar  measure:  Ivli-liz,  Izzv,  Izzzl,  Izzzlr. 

IT.  With  the  preposition  i»  (<(,  lowarde) ;  in  imitation 
of  (French  <i  la)  some  peculiar  "quality"  of  tone  (as  we 
say,  the  etop  of  the  organ) : 

1.  nib'njn,  han^nechmth  (q.  v.)  (fhe  coiUraeted),  the 
Jlute  or  continuous  sonnd :  v. 

&  CSd^,  «Ao«Aan»(n>  (q.v.)  ({aies),the  trumpet  blast: 

Ittt, 


T.  The  species  of  poetical  compotUton: 

1. 1*^0,  <Mr  (aon^),  simply  an  ods  or  lyrical  piece :  zlvi, 
zlvlil,  Izv-lzvlii,  Ixzv,  Ixxvl,  IzzzllI,  izizvli,  IzzzTllI, 
cvill.  In  some  of  these  Instances  It  Is  Joined  with  the 
term  following.  In  a  certain  series  It  is  coupled  wilh  the 
expression  P1^9an,  ham<naaUith  (the  etepe,  A.  V.  "  de- 
grees," q.  v.),  1.  e.  eUmactia  in  construction  of  phrases : 
czx-czzziv.  In  one  case  it  is  Joined  with  the  term 
n'i1'<'1^  yedidith  (I.  e.  "ioves"),  i.  e.  an  tpithalamium : 
zlv. 

2.  lists,  mizmOr  iplagiug  on  an  Instrument),  simply 
a  hymn,  to  be  sung  with  musical  accompaniment :  ill-vi, 
vlli,  xii,  xiii,  XT,  xlx-xxlT,  xxix-xxxl,  xxxTiU-xll,  xlvll- 
11,  Ixil-lzvtii,  Ixzlil,  Ixxv-lxxvii,  lixlx,  Ixxx,  Ixxxil-lxxxv, 
IxzzTli,  ixxxvlil,  xcvili,  c,  ci,  cvlU-cz,  cxxxiz-cxil,  cxllii. 

8.  SPSS,  mtttdm  (teritten,  "micbtam,"  q.  v.),  perhaps 
I.  q.  a  "set  piece"  or  "mottet:"  zvl,  Ivl-lz. 

4.  n^BD,  tephiUdh,  a  "prayer:"  zvli,  Ixxxvl,  zc,  ell, 
czlll.  '  '  ' 

6.  nihtn,  tehHUh,  a  "psalm"  simply:  cxlv. 

8.  ^''SiSQ,  maekU  {inetructioe,  "maschil,"  q.  T.),  a  di- 
dactic poem:  zxli,  xlil,  zliv,  zlv,  lli-lv,  Izzlv,  Izzvill, 
bcxzTill,  Ixxxlx,  cxllL 

T.  n^lS,  edith  {precept, "  eduth,"  q.  v.),  an  ethical  poem : 
Iz,  Izzz 

8.  yyiVO,  thiggaybn  (tighing,  "shiggaion,"  q.v.),  an  «l«- 
giae  or  plaintive  song:  vli. 

V.  Original  Authorship  of  the  Ptabnt.— Many  of  the 
ancients,  both  Jews  and  (Thristian's,  maintained  that  all 
the  Psalms  were  written  by  David,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  proofs  of  their  uncritical  judgment.  So 
the  Talmudists  {Cod.  Petachim,  z,  117);  Augustine, 
who  is  never  a  good  critic  {De  CiV.  Dei,  xvii,  14) ;  and 
Chrysostom  {ProL  ad  Ptalnos).  But  Jerome,  as  might 
be  expected,  held  the  opinion  which  now  universally 
prevails  (.Epitt.  ad  Sophronium).  The  titles  and  the 
contents  of  the  Psalms  most  dearly  show  that  they 
were  composed  at  different  and  remote  periods  by  sev- 
eral poets,  of  whom  David  was  only  the  largest  and 
most  eminent  contributor. 

1.  David,  "the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel"  (2  Sam. 
xxiii,  1).  To  him  are  aacribed  seventy-three  psalms 
in  the  Hebrew  text  (not  seventy-fonr,  as  Dc  Wette  and 
Tholuck  state;  nor  seventy-one,  as  most  others  have 
counted),  and  at  least  eleven  others  in  the  Sept. — name- 
ly, xxxiii,  xliii,  xci,  xciv-xcix,  civ,  cxxxvii;  to  which 
may  be  added  Psa.  x,  as  it  forms  part  of  Psa.  iz  in  that 
version. 

To  these  psalms  the  collector,  after  properly  append- 
ing the  single  pealm  of  Solomon,  has  affixed  the  notice 
that  **  the  prayers  of  David  the  son  of  Jesse  are  ended" 
(Psa.  Ixxii,  20);  evidently  implying,  at  least  on  the 
primd  facie  view,  that  no  more  compositions  of  the 
loyal  psalmist  remained.  How,  then,  do  we  find  in  the 
later  books — iii,  iv,  r— further  psalms  yet  marked  with 
David's  name?  Some  have  sought  to  answer  this 
question  by  a  reference  to  the  authorship  assigned  in 
tjie  superscriptions  of  other  psalms.  If  (as  we  shall 
presently  see)  in  the  times  posterior  to  those  of  David 
the  Levitical  choirs  prefixed  to  the  psalms  which  they 
composed  the  names  of  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Ethan,  out 
of  a  feeling  of  veneration  for  their  memories,  how  much 
mote  might  the  name  of  David  be  prefixed  to  the  utter- 
ances of  those  who  were  not  merely  his  descendants,  but 
also  the  representatives  for  the  time  being,  and  so  in 
some  sort  the  pledges  of  the  perpetual  royalty  of  his 
lineage !  The  name  David  is  used  to  denote,  in  other 
parts  of  Scripture,  after  the  original  David's  death,  the 
then  head  of  the  Dayidic  family ;  and  so,  in  prophecy, 
the  Messiah  of  the  seed  of  David,  who  was  to  sit  on 
David's  throne  (1  Kings  xii,  16;  Uos.  iii,  6;  Isa.  Iv,  8; 
Jer.  XXX,  9 ;  Ezra  xxxiv,  23,  24).  Thus  some  seek  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  later  Davidic  superscrip- 
tions in  the  Psalter.  The  psalms  to  which  they  belong 
are  thought  to  have  been  written  by  Hezckiah,  by 
Josiah,  by  Zerubbabel,  or  others  of  David's  posterity. 
This  view  is  suppnsed  to  be  confirmed  by  various  <xm- 
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siderations.  In  the  Utter  books,  and  even  in  book  v 
taken  alone,  the  psalms  marked  with  David's  name  are 
not  grouped  all  together.  In  some  instances  there  is 
internal  evidence  of  occasion :  thus  Psa.  ci  can  ill  be 
reconciled  with  the  historical  circumstances  of  any  pe- 
riod of  David's  life,  but  suits  exactly  with  those  of  the 
opening  of  the  reign  of  Josiah.  Some  of  these  psalms 
— Psa.  Ixxxri,  cviii,  cxliv — are  compacted  of  passages 
from  previous  psalms  of  David.  liistly,  the  Hebrew 
text  of  many  (see,  above  all,  Psa.  cxxxix)  is  marked 
by  grammatical  Chaldaisms,  which  are  entirely  un- 
paralleled in  Psa.  i-lxxii,  and  which  thus  afford  strong 
evidence  of  a  comparatively  recent  date.  They  cannot, 
therefore,  it  is  claimed,  be  David's  own ;  yet  it  is  held 
that  the  superscriptions  are  not  on  that  account  to  be 
rejected  as  false,  but  must  rather  bo  properly  inter- 
preted, on  the  ground  of  the  improbability  that  any 
would,  carelessly  or  presumptuously,  have  prefixed  Da- 
vid's name  to  various  psalms  tcalltred  through  a  collec- 
tion, while  yet  leaving  the  rest — at  least  in  books  iv,  v 
— altogether  unsuperscribed.  Ingenioos  as  is  this  ex- 
planation, we  prefer  to  adhere  to  the  simple  and  obvious 
meaning  of  the  titles  as  ascribing  the  psalms  in  question 
to  David  himself,  and  we  do  not  feel  constrained  to  seek 
other  authors  by  the  nature  of  the  contents. 

When  wf  consider  DsWd's  eminence  as  a  poet,  and 
the  delight  he  took  in  sacred  song,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  he  should  be  the  author  of  so  many  of  the  Psalms 
— no  fewer,  in  all  likelihood,  than  half  the  coUectiou : 
the  wonder  rather  should  be  that  we  do  not  find  more 
of  his  fine  odes,  for  it  is  certain  he  wrote  some  which 
are  not  in  this  book ;  see  in  2  Sam.  i,  19-27  his  lament 
over  Saul  and  Jonathan,  and  in  xxiii,  1-7  bis  last  in- 
spired effusion.  His  character  and  merit  as  the  father 
of  Hebrew  melody  and  music — for  it  was  in  his  hands 
and  under  his  auspices  that  these  flourished  most — are 
thus  set  forth  by  the  son  of  Sirach  (xlvii,  8-10), "  In  all 
his  work  he  gave  thanks.  To  the  Holy  and  Most  High 
be  sang  songs  with  all  his  heart  in  words  of  praise  (Jni- 
fian  do^tis),  and  ho  loved  his  Maker.  He  set  singers 
also  before  the  altar,  and  from  their  music  (t/xov)  sweet 
melody  resounded.  He  gave  splendor  to  the  feasts,  and 
adorned  the  solemn  times  unto  perfection  (jtixpt  avv- 
nKdas),  in  that  they  praised  his  holy  name,  and  the 
sanctuary  pealed  with  music  from  early  mom." 

David's  compositions  are  generally  distinguished  by 
sweetness,  softness,  and  grace,  but  sometimes,  as  in  Psa. 
xviii,  they  exhibit  the  sublime.  His  prevailing  strain 
is  plaintive,  owing  to  bis  multiplied  and  sore  trials,  both 
before  and  after  his  occupation  of  the  throne.  How 
often  was  he  beset  with  dangers,  harassed  by  foes,  and 
chastised  of  God  1  Under  these  circumstances,  how  was 
bis  spirit  bowed  down,  and  gave  vent  to  its  plaints 
and  sorrows  on  the  saddened  chords  of  the  lyie !  But 
in  the  midst  of  all  he  generally  found  relief,  and  his 
sonow  gave  place  to  calm  confidence  and  joy  in  God. 
What  wonder  that  a  soul  so  susceptible  and  devout  as 
his  should  manifest  emotions  so  strong,  so  changeful, 
and  so  various,  seeing  that  he  passed  through  the  great- 
est vicissitudes  of  life?  God  took  him  from  the  sheep- 
folds  to  feed  Jacob  his  people  and  Israel  his  inheritance 
{Psa.  Ixxviii,  70, 71).  See  Herder,  Geist  der  eJr.  Poetie, 
ii,  297-301 ;  and  especially  Tholnck  {Psalmat,  Einltit- 
vvg,  §  3),  who  gives  a  most  admirable  exhibition  of  the 
psalmist's  history  and  services.    See  DA\nD. 

The  example  and  countenance  of  the  king  naturally 
led  others  to  cultivate  poetry  and  music  It  appears 
from  Amos  vi,  5  that  lovers  of  pleasure  took  David's 
compositions  as  a  model  for  their  worldly  songs :  how 
much  more  would  the  lovers  of  piety  be  induced  to  fol- 
low him  by  producing  sacred  songs  and  hymns !  The 
fine  psalm  in  Hab.  iii  is  an  exact  imitation  of  his  style 
as  seen  in  Psa.  xviii.  The  celebrated  singers  of  his  day 
were  men,  like  himself,  moved  by  the  divine  afflatus 
not  only  to  excel  in  music,  but  also  to  indite  hallowed 
poetry.  Of  these  psalmists  the  names  of  several  are 
preserved  in  the  titles. 


2.  Ataph  is  named  as  the  author  of  twelve  paalnu 
— viz.  1,  Ixxiii-lxxxiii.  He  was  one  of  David's  chief 
musicians.  All  the  poems  bearing  his  name  cannot  be 
his,  for  in  Psa.  Ixxiv,  Ixxix,  and  Ixxx  there  are  mani- 
fest allusions  to  very  late  events  in  the  bistoty  of  land. 
Either,  then,  the  titles  of  these  three  psalms  must  be 
wholly  rejected,  or  the  name  must  be  faere  taken  for  ibe 
"  sons  of  Asaph ;"  which  is  not  improbable,  as  the  lamilr 
continued  for  many  generations  in  tbe  choral  service 
of  the  Temple.  Asaph  appears  from  Psa.  1,  brxiii,  acd 
Ixxviii  to  have  been  the  greatest  maister  of  didsctk 
poetry,  excelling  alike  in  sentiment  and  in  diction.  No 
critic  whatever  contends  that  ali  these  eleven  bekng  Is 
the  age  of  David,  and,  in  real  truth,  internal  evidence  ii 
in  every  single  instance  in  favor  of  a  later  origin.  Tlwy 
were  composed,  then,  by  the  "sons  of  Asaph"  (2  Chnat. 
xxix,  13 ;  XXXV,  15,  etc.),  the  members,  by  hereditary 
descent,  of  the  choir  which  Asaph  founded.  It  was  to 
be  expected  that  these  psalmists  would,  in  supersoilisg 
their  psalms,  prefer  honoring  and  perpeluatiog  tbe  mem- 
ory of  their  ancestor  to  obtruding. their  own  persuial 
names  on  the  Church — a  consideration  which  both  ex- 
plains the  present  superscriptions  and  also  raidcis  it 
improbable  that  tbe  person  intended  in  them  could,  ac- 
cording to  a  frequent  but  now  waning  hvpothe^u,  be 
any  second  Asaph  of  younger  generation  and  cH' inferior 
fame.    See  Asaph. 

3.  The  tont  ofKorah  were  another  family  of  choris- 
ters, to  whom  deven  of  tbe  most  beautiful  psakns  are 
ascribed.  The  authorship  is  assigned  to  the  Korab- 
ites  in  general,  not  because  many  of  them  could  have 
been  engaged  in  composing  one  and  tbe  same  song,  Int 
because  the  name  of  the  particular  writer  was  onkooin] 
or  omitted.  See  Kobah.  However,  in  Psa.  Ixxxviii 
we  find,  besides  the  family  designation,  the  name  of  the 
individual  who  wrote  it — viz. : 

4.  Heman  was  another  of  David's  chief  tingen  (1 
Chron.  xv,  19) :  he  is  called  the  Ezraite,  as  being  de- 
scended from  some  Ezra,  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
descendant  of  Korah;  at  least  Heman  is  reckoned  a 
Kohathite  (1  Chron.  vi,  33-38),  and  was  therefore  jmi- 
ably  a  Korahite,  for  the  Kohatbites  were  continued  asd 
counted  in  the  line  of  Korah ;  see  I  Chron.  vi,  23,  Si, 
38.  Thus  Heman  was  both  an  Ezraite  and  of  the  sons 
of  Korah.  That  Psa.  Ixxxviii  was  written  by  him  ii 
not  unlikely,  though  many  question  it,  regarding  tlm 
term  likewise  as  a  mere  patronymic     See  Hehax. 

5.  Ethan  is  reputed  the  author  of  Psa.  Ixxjdx.  He 
also  is  called  the  Ezraite,  but  this  is  either  a  mistake, 
or  be  as  well  as  Heman  had  an  ancestor  named  Em, 
of  whom  nothing  is  known.  The  Ethan  intended  ia 
the  title  is  doubtless  the  Leviteof  Merari's  family  whom 
David  made  chief  musician  along  with  Asaph  and  He- 
man  (1  Chron.  vi,  44;  xxv,  1,  6).    See  Ethax 

6.  Solomon  a  given  as  the  author  of  Psa.  Ixxii  and 
cxxvii,  and  there  is  no  decided  internal  evidence  lo  the 
contrary,  though  most  consider  him  to  be  the  subject, 
and  not  the  author,  of  Psa.  IxxiL    See  Solomok. 

7.  Mottt  is  reputed  the  writer  of  Psa.  xc,  and  there 
is  no  strong  reason  to  doubt  the  tradition ;  but  tbe  Ta'.- 
mudists,  whom  Origen,  and  even  Jerome,  follow,  ascribe 
to  him  also  the  ten  succeeding  psalms  (xci-c),  on  tbe 
principle  that  the  anonymous  productions  belonged  t« 
tbe  last-named  author.  This  principle  is  manifestly 
false,  since  in  several  of  these  psalms  we  find  evidcace 
that  Moses  was  not  the  author.  In  Psa.  xct  the  forty 
years'  wandering  in  the  wilderness  is  referred  to  as  past; 
in  Psa.  xcvii,  8  mention  is  made  of  Zion  and  Judah, 
which  proves  that  it  cannot  be  dated  earlier  than  tbe 
time  of  David;  and  in  Psa.  xcix,  6  the  prophet  Samuel 
is  named,  which  also  proves  that  Moses  could  not  be  the 
writer.    See  Moses. 

Jeduihtm  is  sometimes,  without  just  ground,  held  to 
be  named  as  the  author  of  Psa.  xxxix ;  the  ascriptiea 
there  being  merely  a  dedication  to  tbe  leader  of  tbe 
Levitical  orchestra.  In  the  view  of  others,  this,  like 
tbe  superscriptions  of  Psa.  Ixxxviii,  Ixxxix,  **  Maschii 
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of  Heman,"  "  MascbU  of  Etb«n,"  have  simply  a  conven- 
tional purport — the  one  psalm  having  been  written,  as, 
in  fact,  the  rest  of  its  superscription  states,  by  the  sons 
of  Korab,  the  choir  of  which  Heman  was  the  founder ; 
and  the  other  correspondingly  proceeding  from  the  third 
L.e vitical  choir,  which  owed  its  origin  to  Ethan  or  Jedu- 
tbun.     See  Jeduthun. 

Many  conjectures  have  been  formed  respecting  other 
Tvriters,  especially  of  the  anonymous  psalms.  The  Sept. 
seemingly  gives,  as  authors,  Jeremiah  (Psa.  cxxxvii), 
aud  Haj^ai  and  Zechariah  (Psa.  cxxxviii).  But  these 
c»njectures  are  too  uncertain  to  call  for  further  notice 
in  this  place,  Hitzig  (Comtitent.  iiber  die  Ptalmen)  as- 
cribes to  Jeremiah  a  large  number  of  the  elegiac  or 
plaintive  psalms. 

More  particularly,  the  Psalms  may  be  arranged,  ac- 
cording to  the  intimatiuns  of  authorship  contained  in 
the  titles,  as  follows : 

A.  Bxclnslvely  Davldlc 1-xIL 

(Only  Psa.  i,  it,  x,  xxxiil,  are  somewhat  doubtM.) 

B.  BxdasiveiT  Levittcal— 

a.  Korahiies xllt-xUx. 

b.  Asopb L 

C.  CbieBy  Davldlc— 

a.  David U-lxlv. 

t  Uncertain .Izv-lxvll, 

c  David Ixvlil-lxx. 

d.  Uncertatn     IxxL 

e.  David  (for  Solomon) IxxU. 

D.  Chiefly  LeviUcal— 

a.  Asaph Izzlil-lxxxtil. 

b.  Knrahlles Ixxxiv-lxxxv. 

e.  David Ixxxvi. 

<t.  Korahites  and  Heman Ixxxvii,  Ixxxviil. 

e.  Ethan Ixxxix. 

/.  Moses xc. 

0.  Uncertain xcl-c 

*.  David cl. 

t  UncertaSu ch. 

<.  David dli. 

i.  Uncertain civ-cvli. 

1.  David cviil-cx. 

n>.  Uncertain  cxi-cxix. 

R  '■  Degrees"— 

a.  Uncertain cxx-czxl. 

b.  David cxxii. 

c  Uncertain cxxili. 

d.  David cxxiv. 

«.  Uncertain cxxv,  cixvi. 

/.  Solomon cxxvii. 

a.  Uncertain cxxvlti-cxxx. 

h.  David cxxxl. 

*.  Uncertain cxxxil. 

*.  David cxxxlil. 

•.  Uncertain cxxxiv. 

P.  MIscellaneons— 

a.  Uncertain cxxxv-cxxxvii. 

*.  David cxxxvili-cxlv. 

e.  Uncertain cxlvi-cl. 

VI.  ViOa  and  Occaatmt  of  the  PscUms.— The  dates 
of  the  Psalms,  as  must  be  obvious  from  what  has  been 
stated  respecting  the  authors,  are  very  various,  ranging 
from  the  time  of  Moses  to  that  of  the  captivity — a  pe- 
riod of  nearly  1000  years.  In  the  time  of  king  Jehosh- 
apbat  (about  B.C.  896)  Psa.  Ixxxiii,  setting  forth  the 
dangers  of  the  nation,  as  we  read  in  2  Chron.  xx,  l-2d, 
was  composed  either  by  himself,  as  some  suppose,  or 
most  likely,  according  to  the  title,  by  Jahaziel,  "  a  Lc- 
vite  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,"  who  was  then  an  inspired 
teacher  (see  ver.  14).  In  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  who 
was  hinoseir  a  poet  (Isa.  xxxviii,  9-20),  we  may  date, 
with  great  probability,  the  Korahitic  Psalms  xlvi  and 
xlviii,  which  seem  to  celebrate  the  deliverance  from 
Sennacherib  (2  Kings  xix,  36).  In  the  period  of  the 
captivity  were  evidently  written  snch  lamenu  as  Psa. 
xliv,  Ixxix,  cii,  and  cxxxvii ;  and  after  its  close,  when 
the  captives  returned,  wo  must  manifestly  date  Psa. 
Ixxxv  and  cxxvi. 

Some  have  maintained  that  several  psalms,  especially 
Ixxir,weie  written  even  in  the  days  of  the  Maccabees; 
but  this  is  contrary  to  every  probability,  for,  according 
to  all  accounts,  the  Canon  bad  been  closed  before  that 
ume.  SeeCASOs.  Moreover,  the  hypothesis  of  a  Mac- 
caUean  authorship  of  ahy  portion  of  the  Psalter  can  ill 
be  reconciled  with  the  hUtory  of  the  translation  of  the 
Septuagint.    But  the  diiBculties  do  not  end  here.    How 


I  —for  we  shall  not  here  discuss  the  theories  of  Hitzig 
and  bis  followers  Lengerke  and  Justus  Olsbausen,  who 
would  represent  the  greater  part  of  the  Psalter  as  Mac- 
cabtean — bow  is  it  that  the  psalms  which  one  would 
most  naturally  assign  to  the  Maccabsan  period  meet  us 
not  in  the  close,  but  in  the  middle  (L  e.  in  the  second 
and  third  books)  of  the  Psalter?  The  three  named  by 
De  Wette  QEinl.  indtu  A.T.^  270)  as  bearing  appar- 
ently a  Maccabiean  impress  are  Psa.  xliv,  Ix,  Ixxiv; 
and,  in  fact,  these,  together  with  Psa,  Ixxix,  are  perhaps 
all  that  would,  when  taken  alone,  seriously  suggest  the 
hypothesis  of  a  Maccabsan  date.  Whence,  then,  arise 
the  early  places  in  the  Psalter  which  these  occupy? 
But  even  in  the  case  of  these,  the  internal  evidence, 
when  more  narrowly  examined,  proves  to  be  in  favor 
of  an  earlier  date.  In  the  first  place,  the  snpeiscription 
of  Psa.  Ix  cannot  possibly  have  been  invented  from  the 
historical  books,  inasmuch  as  it  disagrees  with  them  in 
its  details.  Then  the  mention  by  name  in  that  psalm 
of  the  Israelitish  tribes,  and  'of  Moab  and  Philistia,  is 
unsnited  to  the  Maccabtean  epoch.  In  Psa.  xliv  the 
complaint  is  made  that  the  tree  of  the  nation  of  Israel 
was  no  longer  spreading  over  the  territory  that  God 
had  assigned  it.  Is  it  conceivable  that  a  Maccabasan 
psalmist  should  have  held  this  language  without  mak- 
ing the  slightest  allusion  Uf  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
as  if  the  tree's  growth  were  now  first  seriously  impeded 
by  the  wild  stocks  around,  notwithstanding  that  it  had 
once  been  entirely  transplanted,  and  that,  though  re- 
stored to  its  place,  it  had  been  weakly  ever  since?  In 
Psa.  Ixxiv  it  is  complained  that  "  there  is  no  more  any 
prophet,"  Would  that  be  a  natural  complaint  at  a 
time  when  Jewish  prophecy  had  ceased  for  more  than 
two  centuries?  Lastly,  in  Psa.  Ixxix,  the  mention  of 
"kingdoms"  in  ver.  6  ill  suits  the  Maccabiean  time; 
while  the  way  in  which  the  psalm  is  cited  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  first  book  of  Maccabees  (vii,  16,  17),  who 
omits  those  words  which  are  foreign  to  bis  purpose,  is 
such  as  would  have  hardly  been  adopted  in  reference  to 
a  contemporary  composition. 

The  superscriptions,  and  the  places  which  the  psalms 
themselves  severally  occupy  in  the  Psalter,  are  thus  the 
two  guiding  clews  by  which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
internal  evidence,  their  various  occcuiotu  are  to  be  de- 
termined. In  the  critical  results  obtained  on  these 
points  by  those  scholars  who  have  recognised  and  used 
these  helps  there  is,  not  indeed  uniformity,  but  at  least 
a  visible  tendency  towards  it.  The  same  cannot  be 
said  for  the  results  of  the  judgments  of  those,  of  what- 
ever school,  who  have  neglected  or  rejected  them ;  nor, 
indeed,  is  it  easily  to  be  imagined  that  internal  evidence 
alone  should  suffice  to  assign  160  devotional  hymns,  even 
approximately,  to  their  several  epochs.  The  table  on 
the  following  pages  exhibits  all  that  can  with  proba- 
bility be  ascertained  on  this  head  as  to  each  psalm. 

VII.  Canomcily  and  f/«.— The  inspiration  and  ca- 
nonical authority  of  the  Psalms  arc  established  by  the 
most  abundant  and  convincing  evidence.  They  never 
were,  and  never  can  be,  rejected,  except  by  impious  im- 
pugners  of  all  divine  revelation.  Not  to  mention  pther 
ancient  testimonies  [sec  Canon],  we  find  complete  evi- 
dence in  the  N.  T.,  where  the  book  is  quoted  or  referred 
to  as  divine  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  at  least  teceniy 
timet.  Mo  other  writing  is  so  frequently  cited,  Isaiah, 
the  next  in  the  scale  of  quotation,  being  cited  only 
about  fifty-five  times.  Twice  (I,uke  xx,  42  and  Acts 
i,  20)  we  find  distinct  mention  of  the  Book  of  Ptalim 
(Bc73Xoc  *'a\/<wv).  Once,  however  (Luke  xxiv,  44), 
the  name  Psalna  a  used,  not  simply  for  this  book,  but 
for  the  Hagiographa,  or  the  whole  of  the  third  division 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  [see  Hagiographa],  because 
in  it  the  Psalms  are  the  first  and  chief  part,  or  possibly, 
as  Hiivemick  suggests  (^Einleitung,  §  xi v,  p.  78),  because 
the  division  consists  mainly  of  poetry.  It  deserves  no- 
tice that  in  Heb.  iv,  7,  where  the  quotation  is  taken 
from  the  anonymous  Psa.  xcv,  the  book  is  indicated  by 
David,  most  likely  because  he  was  the  largest  and  most 
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eminent  contributor,  and 
alio  the  patron  and  model 
of  the  other  paalmuts.  For 
the  same  reaaons  many  an- 
cient and  modem  authors 
often  speak  of  the  book  as 
the  Pialms  of  David  (Caip- 
20V,  Introd.  ii,  98),  without 
intending  to  ascribe  all  the 
productions  to  him. 

In  every  age  of  tlie  Church, 
the  Psalms  have  been  ex- 
tolled for  their  excellence 
and  their  use  for  godly  edi- 
fying (Carpzov,  ^  r.  p.  109- 
116).  Indeed,  if  Paul's  es- 
timate of  ancient  inspired 
Scripture  (2  Tim.  iii,  15-17) 
can  be  justly  applied  to  any 
single  book,  that  book  must 
be  the  Psalms,  Even  in 
the  N.  T.  there  is  scarcely  a 
work  of  equal  practical  util- 
ity. Basil  the  Great  and 
Chrysostom,  in  their  homi- 
lies (see  Suiceri  Tiet.  Ecclet. 
8.  v.  ^aX/ioi),  expatiate 
most  eloquently,  and  yet 
judiciously,  on  its  excel- 
lence. The  close  of  Basil's 
eulogy  is  to  this  effect :  "  In 
it  is  found  a  perfect  theolo- 
gy (ivravia  ivi  SioXoyia 
nXiia) :  prophecy  ofChrist's 
sojourn  in  the  flesh,  threat- 
ening of  judgment,  hope  of 
resurrection,  fear  of  retribu- 
tion, promises  of  glory,  rev- 
elations of  mysteries — all 
things  are  treasured  in  the 
book  of  Psalms,  as  in  some 
great  and  common  store- 
house." Among  the  early 
Christians  it  was  customary 
to  learn  the  book  by  heart, 
that  psalmody  might  enli- 
ven their  social  hours,  and 
soften  the  fatigues  and  soothe 
the  sorrows  of  life.  They 
employed  the  Psalms,  not 
only  in  their  religious  as- 
semblies, of  which  use  we 
find  probable  mention  in  1 
Cor.  xiv,  2G,  but  also  at  their 
meals  and  biefore  retiring  to 
rest,  as  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria testifies:  ivaia  np  Btif 
doX/toi  Kai  t'/tvot  wapd  Tt^v 
tTrlaaiv,  irpi  n  rijc  Koi- 
n}c-  •  Of  their  use  at  meals 
we  find  an  example  also  in 
the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  (Matt,  xxvi,  80). 
For  their  modem  liturgical 
use,  see  Psalmody  ;  Psai^ 

TEB. 

VIII.  Clatsification. — 
Various  classifications  of  the 
Psalms  have  been  proposed 
(Carpzov,  Introd.  ii,  132- 
184).  Tholuck  would  divide 
them,  according  to  the  mat- 
ter, into  songs  o( praise,  of 
thanifffiring,  of  complaint, 
and  of  instruction.  Ue 
Wette  suggests  another 
method    of   sorting   them 


i. 

11. 
Hi. 
Iv. 

V. 

vL 
vll. 
viil. 

'%!. 

xli. 
xlit 
xlv. 

XT. 

xvl. 
xvil. 

XTlii 

xlx, 

XX. 

xxl. 
xxU. 

xxiil. 

XXlT. 
XXV. 

xxvi. 

XXTll. 

xxvlll. 
xzlx. 

XXX. 

xxxi. 
xxxli. 
xxxIK. 
xxxiv. 

XI  XT. 

xxxtI. 

XXXTll. 
XXXTlli.) 

xxxix./ 

xH.I 

xlli.  f 

xllll.) 

xlfr. 

xlv. 

xlvi.) 

xivii.  y 

XlTili.i 

xlix. 

1. 

II. 
111. 
nil. 

Hv. 
Iv. 
IvI. 
Ivll. 
Ivlli. 
lix. 
Ix. 
Ixl. 
Ixll. 
btl 
lx>v. 
liv. 
IxvL 
Ixvll. 
Ixvlit. 
Ixlx.l 
Ixx.^ 
Ixxi.l 
Ixxfl. 
Ixiiil. 
IxxIt. 
Ixxv.  1 
Ixxvl.  i 
Ixxvii. 
IxxTlil. 
Ixxix. 
Ixxx. 
Ixxxi. 
Ixxxll. 
Ixxxiii. 
Ixxxiv. 
Ixxxv. 
Ixxxvl. 
Ixxxvil. 
Ixxxvili. 
Ixxxix. 
xc 
xcl. 
xcil. 
xciil. 
xcl'v. 
xcv. 
xcvl. 


OccmIoo, 


Coknown.    (Probably  Bavldic) 

Nathan's  promise  to  David 

David's  flight  fW>m  Absalom 

The  sack  ofZiklag  by  the  Amalekltef.. 
David's  tradncers  at  the  court  of  Saul.. 
Unknown.    (Probably  Davidlc.) 
David's  sparing  Sanl  a  second  time. ... 
David's  teudiug  sheep  by  night 

David's  conqnest  of  the  neighboring  tribes 

David's  first  flight  from  Saol's  court . . . 

Cormptlon  at  Sanl's  court 

.David's  retreat  to  Zlklag 

'  Unknown.    (Apparently  Davidlc.) 

Second  removal  of  the  ark 

Nathan's  promise  to  David 

Jonathan's  covenant  with  David 

I  David's  final  conquest  of  the  Pbllistlues. . . 
Unknown.    (Apparently  Davidlc) 

I  David's  conquest  of  the  Syrians 

David's  conqnest  of  the  Ammonites 

DaTld's  escape  tcom  Saul  by  the  aid  of  his 

wife. 

David's  first  introdactlon  to  Sanl 

Second  removal  of  the  ark 

David's  retreat  with  Samnel 

Jonathan's  secret  visit  to  David 

David's  flight  ft-om  Absalom 

Absalom's  rebellion 

After  the  three  years'  drought 

Dedication  of  Araonah's  threshing-floor. . . 

David's  escape  from  Kellah 

David's  penitence  after  his  adnltery. 

Unknown.    (Apparently  Davidlc) 

David's  escape  from  Oalb 

David's  retreat  to  En-gedi 

Unknown.    (AppnrentiT  Dnvldlc) 
Unknown.    (Probably  latter  part  of  DS' 

vid's  life.) 

David's  sin  with  Batbsbcba 


Absalom's  rebellion.. 


Sennacherib's  Invasion . 
Solomou's  marriage 


Jehotbaphat's  victory. . 


tx. 

«.( 
xlil. 


Ck>ncluslon  to  Bccleslastes. 

Idolatry  of  Ahaz 

David's  adnltery 

Doeg's  massacre  of  the  priesla 

Identical  with  Psa.  xlv. 

David's  escape  In  Maon 

Absalom's  rebellion 

DaTld's  escape  from  Acblsh 

David's  retreat  to  En-gedi 

David's  expnlsion  from  court 

David's  delirerance  by  Hlchnl. 

David's  subjugation  of  Edom 

Unknown.    (Davidlc.) 

David's  placing  of  bis  parents  In  Uoab. . . 

David's  retreat  to  Hareth 

Retnm  of  ruin  after  three  years'  drongbl. 

Jehoshapbat's  victory. 

Unknown.    (Davidlc) 

First  removal  of  the  ark 


Absalom's  rebellion. 


Salomon's  coronation. . . 
Sennacherib's  Invssiou. . 
Jemsalem's  fall 


Sennacherib's  Invasion 

Asa's  victory. 

First  removal  of  tbe  ark 

Jerosalem'e  fall 

Assyrian  captivity 

Hezeklah's  reformation 

Jehoshapbat's  reformation 

Jehoshapbat's  victorv 

Unknown.    (Probabfy  Davldic.) 

Cyrus's  decree 

Unknown.    (Probably  Davidlc.) 
Sennacherib's  invasion 

During  the  captivity. 


The  wandering  In  the  desert. 

Unknown.    (Davidlc.) 

Jerusalem's  fall 

Unknown.    (Davidlc.) 
Second  removal  of  the  ark. . . . 


Scrtptm 


SSant.vll,1-«». 
«  Sam.  xvll,  l-». 
18am.  XXI,  1-6. 
18am.zylii,&-13. 

I  Sam.  zxtI,  1-SS. 
1  Bam.  xvl,  1-IS. 

S8am.vili,l-K 

1  Sam.  xlx,  1-S. 
tSam.zvlil,l«-8a 

1  Sam.  xxvii,  I. 
(Comp.  Psa.  llIL) 

2  Sam.  vl,  IT. 

«  Sam.  vU,  1-89. 
1  Sam.  xxlii,  14-18. 
(Comp.  t  Sam.  zzil,  1-61.) 

t  Sam.  X,  1-14. 
S  Sam.  xi,  W-Sl. 


1  Sam. 
18am. 
SSam. 
1  Sam. 

1  Sam. 
SSam. 
SSam. 

2  Sam. 
SSam. 
18am. 
SSam. 


xlx,  4-11. 
xvlli,  1-4. 
vl.lT. 
xix.lS-St. 
xx,l-*8. 
xvli,  2T-S9. 
XTll,  l-8». 
xxl,  1-li. 
xxlv,  10-30. 
1x111,1-13. 
xU,ie-S3. 


I  Sam.  xxl,  l-li. 
1  Sam.  xxUI,  14-SSi 


2  Sam.  xli,  1-lB. 


SSam.  xvll,  1-S>. 

S  Kings  xlx,  1. 

1  Kings  Iii,  1. 
(SCbron.  XX,  14-19. 
■{a  Chron.  XX,  SO-31. 
(S  Chron.  xx,  SS-38. 

i  Chron.  xivill,  1-19. 

2  Sam.  xli,  16-S3. 
1  Sam.  xzil,  6-SS. 

ISam.  xxill,l»-S8L 
S  Sam.  xvii,  1-S9. 
1  Sam.  xxl,  1-15. 
1  Sam.  xxlv,  1-SS. 
1  Sam.  XX,  1-4S. 
1  Sam.  xlx,  1S-IS. 
2Sam.viii,l-& 


1  Sam.  xxll,  3, 4. 
1  Sam.  xxll,  Ik. 
SS«m.  xxl,  l-U. 
S  Chron.  XX,  S»,  3a 

1  Chron.  xlil,  1-«. 

(8  Sam.  xvil,  l-!». 

•(  Identical  with  Psa.  xl,  U-17. 

(S  Sam.  xvll,  1-S*. 
1  Chron.  xlx,  1-1». 
S  Kings  xlx,  8-19. 
8  Kings  XXV,  S-18. 
S  Krngs  xix,  SO-34. 
8  Chron.  xxxii,  S1-2S, 
SChron.  xlv, 9-19. 
SSam.Ti,  8-a. 
S  Kings  XXV,  8-18. 
S  Kings  xvli,  3-SS. 
8  Chron.  XXX,  1-ST. 
SChron.  xlx.  4-11. 
8  Chron.  xx,  1-13. 

3  Chron.  xxxvl,  SS,  SS.  i 

8  Chron.  xlx,  !-T. 


Numb,  xlv,  1-I& 

8KlngsxxT,8-1S. 
(Comp.  1  (Aran,  zvl,  tt-ai) 
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XCV 


riii.  i 


ci. 

cii. 

clli.J 

cir.f 

cv. 

cv 

c 


:vll. 


Second  removal  of  the  ark. 


Dedication  of  Solomon'a  Temple. . . 

David's  cnptare  of  Jemsalem 

Uuiiiel's  priiyer  fur  the  restoratlou. 

UnlSDOwn.    (Davidlc) 

Second  removal  of  the  ark 

Return  from  Babylon. 


cviii.  Identical  with  Pea.  Ivii,  T-ll ;  lx,S-18. 


cix 

CI. 

Mil.  I 

cxiii.  f 
cxlv.J 
cxv. 


Completion  of  the  second  Temple. 


cxvl.) 
cxvii-l 

CXTiii. 


Doeg'fl  murder  of  the  priesta. 
Nathan'a  promiae  to  David. . 


Dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple. . 

Completion  of  the  second  Temple. 

(Ver.  1-4,  S9.    Dedication   of  Solomon's 
<    Temple. . 

( Ver.  &-2S.    David's  capture  of  Jemsiiiem 
cxiz.lEzrn's  completion  of  the  Jewish  cnuou. 

cxx. !  David's  mnrrloso  with  Abigail 

cxxi.  Unknown.    (Probably  Davidlc) 
cxxii.  I  Uiivld's  resturalioQ  after  Absalom's  rebell- 
ion. 


czxiii.  Dnriug  the  captivity. 

cxxiv.!  Unknown.    (Probably  Davidlc.) 


cxxv.  I  Opposition  o(  the  Samaritans 
cxxvl., Cyrus's  decree 

"^^jil  iConstmction  of  Solomon's  Temple.. 
cxxviii.J   I 

cxxix. 'Opposition  of  the  Samaritans 

cxix.  I  During  the  exile, 
cxxxi.  Dnvid  s  fubmlfslon  to  the  pestilence 
cxxxii.iDedicallou  of  Solomon's  Temple.... 
exxilii.! Unknown.    (Probably  Dnvldic.) 

cxxxlv. !  Dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple 

cxxxv. ,  A  vnr.  of  Psa.  cxxxlv,  cxxxvl,  and  cxv 
cxxxvl. 'Dedication  ofSolitmon's  Temple. 

exxxvii.  Ulemsttlem's  fiill 

^xixii  }  Fnknown.    (Probably  Dovldic.) 
cxi.jDoeg's  slaughter  of  the  priesta... 
j^jj-  j  jDavld'8  retreat  to  Adnllam 

cxliil.  Absalom's  rebellion 

cxllv.lcioee  of  David's  wars 

cxlv.  David's  charee  to  Solomon 

cxWi.'Daildingof  the  second  Temple... 
exlvii.-l 

"LXi"-  V  'Dedication  of  the  second  Temple 
cxiix. 

cl.Jl : 


;;:} 


(Ealeituitg,  p.  3),  aoniewhat  as  below.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  no  very  accurate  classification  can  be 
Blade,  since  many  are  of  diversified  contents  and  un- 
certain tenor.  The  following  distribution  will,  perhaps, 
best  comprise  them  in  their  general  import. 

1.  llyiniu  in  praise  of  Jehovah  —  tehitlim,  in  the 
proper  sense.  These  are  directed  to  Jehovah,  from  va- 
rious motives  and  views,  e.  g.  as  the  Creator  of  the  uni- 
veisc  and  Lord  of  all  (Psa.  viii,  xix,  Ixv,  xciii,  civ,  cxlv, 
exlvii) ;  as  the  Protector  and  Helper  of  Israel  (Psa.  xx, 
xxix,  xxxiii,  xlvi,  xlvii,  xlviii,  Ixvi,  Ixvii,  Ixxv,  Ixxvi, 
cxxxv,  exxxvi) ;  or  as  the  Helper  of  individuals,  with 
tbanksgiv-ing  for  deliverance  (Psa.  xviii,  xxx,  xxxiv, 
xl,  cxxxviii) ;  while  others  refer  to  them  or  especial 
attributes  of  Jehovah  (Psa.  xc,  cxxxix).  These  pealms 
contain  the  most  sublime  thoughts  respecting  God,  nat- 
ure, the  government  of  the  world,  etc ;  they  also  furnish 
the  sources  of  many  doctrinal  ideas, 

i.  Tm/ibAyinns,  sung  at  the  consecration  ofthe  Tem- 
ple, the  entrance  of  the  ark,  or  intended  for  the  Temple 
Krvice  (Psa.  xr,  xxiv,  Ixviii,  Ixxxi,  Ixxxvii,  cxxxii, 
cxxxiv,  cxxxv).  So  also  pilgrim  tongs,  sung  by  those 
who  came  to  worship  at  the  temple,  etc.    See  Degrees. 

3.  Rtligiout  and  moral  pialmt  of  a  general  charac- 
ter, containing  the  poetical  expression  of  emotions  and 
feelings,  and  therefore  tubjectite,  e.  g.  confidence  in 
(jod  (Psa.  xxiii,  xlii,  xliii,  Ixii,  xci,  cxxi,  cxxv,  cxxvii, 
cxxviii);  longing  for  the  warship  of  the  sanctuary 
(Psa.  xlii,  xliii);  and  prayers  for  the  forgiveness  of 
an  (Psa.  li).    So,  also,  didactic  songs  relating  to  rclig- 

vni.-BDB 


SeripMra.  I    ion,  or  the  expression  of 

some  truth  or  maxim  (Psa. 
i,  XV,  xxxii,  xxxiv,  1, 
cx.wiii,  cxxxiii).  This  is 
a  numerous  class. 

4.  EUgiac  ptalmt,  con- 
taining camplaiiit»  under  af- 
fliction and  the  persecution 
of  enemies,  and  prayers  for 
succor.  This  class,  which 
comprises  more  than  a  third 
of  the  whole  collection,  has 
several  sulxlivisions :  (I.) 
The  lamentations  or  com- 
plaints of  particular  indi- 
viduals (Psa.  rii,  xvii,  xxii, 
U,  lii,  Iv,  Ivi,  cix).  (2.)  Na- 
tional lamentations,  mostly 
in  a  religious  point  of  view 
(Psa.  xliv,  Ixxiv,  Ixxix, 
Ixxx,  exxxvii).  Some  are 
both  individual  and  national 
lamentations  (Psa.  Ixix, 
Ixxvii,  cii).  Host  of  these 
psalms  are  of  a  late  date. 
(8.)  General  psalms  of  com- 
plaint, reflections  on  the 
wickedness  of  the  world 
(Psa.  X,  xii,  xir,  xxxvi). 
Didactic  psalms,  respecting 
the  goodness  of  God,  the 
condition  of  the  pious  and 
ofthe  godless  (Psa.  xxxvii, 
xlix,  Ixiii,  Ixxiii). 

5.  Ptatnu  relating  to  the 
ting,  patriotic  hymns,  etc 
(Psa.  XX,  xxi,  xlv,  ex). 

6.  National  pealnu,  con- 
tain'wg  allusions  to  the  an- 
cient history  of  the  He- 
brews and  of  the  relation 
of  the  people  to  Jehovah 
(Psa.  Ixxviii,  cv,  cvi,  cxiv). 

The  Matiamc  ptalmt 
ought  properly  to  tuusti- 

I    tute  another  separate  class 

(Psa.  ii,  xvi,  xxii,  xl,  Ixxii, 
ex).  Many  of  the  prophetic  psalms  are  distributed 
among  the  other  classes,  while  the  few  which  cannot  be 
brought  under  any  of  the  above  classes  and  divisions 
either  constitute  new  ones  by  themselves  or  possess  an 
intermediate  character. 

IX.  Literary  Featurtt. —The  book  has  been  styled 
by  some  modems  the  anthology  of  f/ebrew  lyric  poetry, 
as  if  it  consisted  of  a  selection  of  the  roost  admired 
productions  of  the  sacred  muse ;  but  the  name  is  not 
altogether  appropriate,  since  several  pieces  of  the  high- 
est poetic  merit  are,  to  our  knowledge,  not  included — 
namely,  the  songs  of  Moses,  in  Exod.  xv  and  Dcut. 
xxxii;  the  song  of  Deborah,  in  Judg.  .v;  the  prayer 
of  Hannah,  in  1  Sam.  ii,  I-IO ;  and  even  David's  lament 
over  Saul  and  Jonathan,  in  2  Sam.  i,  ltl-'27.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  song  of  Hezekiafa,  in  Isa.  xxxviii,  9- 
20,  and  the  prayers  of  Habakkuk,  in  Hab.  iii,  and  Jo- 
nah, in  JoD.  ii.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  as  Ewald  and 
Tholuck  maintain,  that  the  collection  teat  made  not  to 
much  with  reference  to  the  beauty  ofthe  piecet  at  to  their 
adaptation  for  devotional  ute  in  public  worship.  This 
view  sufficiently  accounts  for  omitting  most  ofthe  above 
pieces  and  many  others  as  being  either  too  individual  or 
too  secular  in  their  application.  It  may  account  for  not 
including  the  lament  over  Jonathan,  and  for  the  fact 
that  only  two  of  Solomon's  compositions  (Psa.  Ixxii  and 
cxxvii)  are  professedly  given,  though  "his  songs  were  a 
thousand  and  five"  (1  Kings  iv,B2, 83).  His  themes  were 
secular,  and  therefore  not  suitable  for  this  collection. 

All  the  best  judges,  as  Lowtb,  Herder,  De  Wette, 


(1  Chron.  XV,  26-28.  I 

.{(Psa.  xcviii,  T-9,  is  identical 

I    with  1  Chron.  xvl,  82,  Si.) 

(SChvou.vl, !-«. 

\i  Chrou.  vl,  T-10. 
I  Sam.  V,  »-12. 
DttU.  Iz,  l-«7. 


f(Comp.  1  Chron.  xvl,  8-22.) 
1 1  Chron.  xv,  1-24. 
;zru  ill,  &-13. 

1  Sam.  xxii,  6-23. 
i  Sam.vli. !-!». 

Ezra  vii,  14-22. 

2  Chron.  r,  1-14. 
Ezra  vii,  14-22. 

i  Chron.  v,  1  -14. 
2Sam.v,*i-9. 

I  Sam.  XV,  l-4t. 


2  Sam.  xix,  9, 10. 

Ezra  iv,  1-S, 
Ezra  1, 1-4. 
1  Kings  vi,  11-14. 
Ezra  iv,  <-24. 

1  Chron.  xxi,  C-30. 

2  Chrou.  vi.  1-11. 

1  Kings  vlii,  1-11. 
•rer.  Ill,  6-27. 

1  Sam.  xxii,  6-23. 
(1  Sam.  xxii,  1,2. 
\t  Chron.  xl,l{^l». 

2  Sam.  xvii,  1-29. 
i  Sam.  xxii,  l-jll. 
I  Chron.  xxii,  1-19. 
Ezra  vl,  1-13. 

Neh.  xii,  S7-13. 
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Ewald,  Tholuck,  and  others,  pronounce  the  poetry  of  I 
the  Paalms  to  be  of  the  igric  order.  "  They  are,"  eay» ! 
De  Wette  {Einkilung  in  die  Paalmm,  p.  2), "  lyric  in  the 
proper  aenae ;  for  among  the  Hebrews,  as  among  the  an- 
cients generally,  poetry,  singing,  and  music  were  united, 
and  the  inscriptions  to  most  of  the  Psalms  determine 
their  connection  with  music,  though  in  a  way  not  always 
intelligible  to  us.  Also,  as  works  of  taste,  these  compo- 
sitions deserve  to  be  called  lyric  The  essence  of  lyric 
poetry  is  the  immediate  expression  of  feeling,  and  feel- 
ing is  the  sphere  in  which  most  of  the  Psalms  move. 
Pain,  grief,  fear,  hope,  joy,  trust,  gratitude,  submission 
to  God— everything  that  moves  and  elevates  the  heart 
is  expressed  in  these  songs.  Host  of  them  are  the  lively 
eflusions  of  the  excited,  susceptible  heart,  the  fresh  off- 
spring of  inspiration  and  elevation  of  thought;  while 
only  a  few  are  spiritless  imitations  and  compiUtions,  or 
unpoetic  forms  of  prayer,  temple  hymns,  and  collections 
of  proverbs."  For  fuller  information  on  this  subject,  see 
Poetry. 

X.  Prophtlie  and  Meuittnic  Significanct. — The  moral 
struggle  between  godliness  and  ungodliness,  so  vividly 
depicted  in  the  Psalms,  culminates,  in  Holy  Scripture, 
in  the  life  of  the  Incarnate  Son  of  (ind  upon  earth.  It 
only  remains  to  show  that  the  Psalms  themselves  defi- 
nitely anticipated  this  culmination.  Now,  there  are  in 
the  Psalter  at  least  three  psalms  of  which  the  interest 
evidently  centres  in  a  person  distinct  from  the  speaker, 
and  which,  since  they  cannot,  without  violence  to  the 
language,  be  interpreted  of  any  but  the  Messiah,  may 
be  termed  directly  and  exclusively  Messianic.  We  re- 
fer to  Psa.  ii,  xlv,  ex,  to  which  may,  perhaps,  be  added 
Psa.lxzii. 

It  would  be  strange  if  these  few  psalms  stood,  in 
their  prophetical  significance,  absolutely  alone  among 
the  rest ;  the  more  so  inasmuch  as  Pea.  ii  forms  part  of 
the  preface  to  the  first  book  of  the  Psalter,  and  would, 
as  such,  be  entirely  out  of  place,  did  not  its  general 
theme  virtually  extend  itself  over  those  that  follow, 
in  which  the  interest  generally  centres  in  the  figure  of 
the  suppliant  or  worshipper  himself.  Hence  the  im- 
possibility of  viewing  the  psalms  generally,  notwith- 
standing the  historical  drapery  in  which  they  are  out- 
wardly clothed,  as  simply  the  past  devotions  of  the  his- 
torical David  or  the  historical  Israel.  Other  arguments 
to  the  same  effect  are  furnished  by  the  idealized  repre- 
sentations which  many  of  them  present :  by  the  out- 
ward points  of  contact  between  their  language  and  the 
actual  earthly  career  of  our  Saviour;  by  the  frequent 
references  made  to  them  both  by  our  Saviour  himself 
and  by  the  Evangelists ;  and  by  the  view  taken  of  them 
by  the  Jews,  as  evinced  in  several  passages  of  the  Tar- 
gum.  There  is  yet  another  circumstance  well  worthy 
of  note  in  its  bearing  upon  this  subject.  Alike  in  the 
earlier  and  in  the  later  portions  of  the  Psalter,  all  those 
psalms  which  are  of  a  personal  rather  than  of  a  national 
character  are  marked  in  the  superscriptions  with  the 
name  of  David.  It  results  from  this  that,  while  the 
Davidic  psalms  are  partly  personal,  partly  national,  the 
Levitical  psalms  are  uniformly  national.  Exceptions  to 
this  rule  exist  only  in  appearance :  thus  Psa.  Ixxiii,  al- 
though couched  in  the  first  person  singular,  is  really  a 
prayer  of  the  Jewish  faithful  against  the  Assyrian  in- 
vaders ;  and  in  Psa.  xlii,  xliii,  it  is  the  feelings  of  an  ex- 
iled company  rather  than  ofa  single  individual  to  which 
utterance  is  given.  It  thus  follows  that  it  was  only  those 
psalmists  who  were  types  of  Christ  by  external  office 
and  lineage  as  well  as  by  inward  piely  that  were  charged 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  set  forth  beforehand,  in  Christ's 
own  name  and  person,  the  sufferings  that  awaited  him 
and  the  glory  that  should  follow.  The  national  hymns 
of  Israel  are,  indeed,  also  prospective;  but  in  general 
they  anticipate  rather  the  struggles  and  the  triumphs 
of  the  Christian  Church  than  those  of  Christ  himself. 

We  annex  a  list  of  the  chief  passages  in  the  Psalms 
which  are  in  anywise  quoted  or  embodied  in  the  N.  T., 
showing  more  or  less  clearly  this  anticipative  character : 


Psa. ii,  1,2,7,8,9;  iv,4;  v,9;  vi,8,8;  viii,2,4-6;  x.7; 
xiv,  1-3;  xvi,  8-11;  xviii,  4, 49;  xix,  4;  xxii,  1,8,11^ 
22;  xxiii,  6;  xxiv,  1;  xxxi,  5;  xxxii,  1,  2:  Txxiv,  *, 
12-16,20;  xxxv,9;  xxxvi,!;  xxxvii,ll;  xl,6-8:xG, 
9;  xliv,22;  xlv,  6, 7;  xlviii,2;  li,4;  lv,22;  IxriiilX; 
Ixix,  4,  9,  22,  23, 25 ;  Ixxv,  8 ;  Ixxviii,  2, 24 ;  Ixxxii.  6 ; 
lxxxvi,9;  lxxxix,20;  xc,4;  xci,ll,12;  xcii,7;  xdv, 
11;  xcv,7-ll;  cii,2&-27;  civ,4;  cix,8;  ex,  1,4;  cxii, 
9 ;  cxvi,  10 ;  cxvii,  1 ;  cxviii,  6, 22, 23,  25,  26 ;  cxxv,  6 ; 
cxl,  3.    See  Qcotations. 

XL  Moral  CharacteH*lic$  of  the  Ptalvu. — The  great 
doctrines  and  precepts  embodied  in  the  Psalaia — what 
views  they  give  of  God  and  his  government,  of  mm 
and  hia  sinfulness,  of  piely  and  morals,  of  a  fatnre  stale, 
and  of  the  Messiah — are  most  ably  set  forth  by  Tholuck 
in  his  EiuUitung,  §  4, 

Foremost  among  theae  meets  us,  undoubtedly,  the 
universal  recourse  to  communion  with  God.  "Mj 
voice  is  unto  God,  and  I  will  cry"  (Psa.  Ixxvii,  \\ 
might  well  stand  as  a  motto  to  the  whole  of  ibc  I'sal- 
ter;  for,  whether  immersed  in  the  depths,  or  bleased 
with  greatness  and  comfort  on  every  side,  it  is  to  God 
that  the  jwalmist's  voice  seems  ever  to  soar  ^Kwlaae- 
ously  aloft.  Alike  in  the  welcome  of  present  deliver- 
ance or  in  the  contemplation  of  past  mercies,  be  ad- 
dresses himself  straight  to  God  as  the  object  of  bis 
praise.  Alike  in  the  persecutions  of  his  enemies  and 
in  the  desertions  of  his  friends,  in  wretchedness  of  body 
and  in  the  agonies  of  inward  repentance,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  impending  danger  and  in  the  hour  of  appamit 
despair,  it  is  direct  to  God  that  he  utters  forth  his  m^ 
plications.  Despair,  we  say ;  for  such,  as  far  as  the  de- 
scription goes,  is  the  psalmist's  state  in  Psa.  Ixxxviil 
But  meauwhile  he  is  praying:  the  apparent  impossi- 
bility of  deliverance  cannot  restrain  his  Godwai\]  voice; 
and  so  the  very  foroe  of  communion  with  God  carries 
him,  almost  unawares  to  himself,  through  the  trial. 

Connected  with  this  is  the  faith  by  which  be  every- 
where live*  in  God  rather  than  iu  himself.  God's 
mercies,  God's  greatness,  form  the  sphere  in  which  his 
thoughts  are  ever  moving.  Even  when,  throngfa  ex- 
cess of  affliction,  reason  is  rendered  powerless,  the  naked 
contemplation  of  God's  wonders  of  old  forms  bis  (Act- 
ual support  (Psa.  Ixxvii). 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  such  faith  that  the  pealmi^'s 
view  of  the  perfections  of  God  should  be  true  and  viv- 
id. The  Psalter  describes  God  as  he  is;  it  glows  witk 
testimonies  to  his  power  and  providence,  his  love  and 
faithfulness,  his  holiness  and  righteousness.  Corre- 
spondingly it  testifies  against  every  form  of  idol  which 
men  would  substitute  in  the  living  God's  place,  wbeih- 
er  it  be  the  outward  image,  the  work  of  men's  bands 
(Psa.  cxv),  or  whether  it  be  the  inward  vanity  of  earth- 
ly comfort  or  prosperity,  to  be  purchased  at  the  cost  d 
the  honor  which  cometh  from  God  alone  (^Psa.  iv).  The 
solemn  "See  that  there  is  no  idol-way  (-S7  ~~^)  ia 
me"  of  Psa.  cxxxix— the  striving  of  the  heart  after  the 
very  truth,  and  naught  besides — is  the  exact  anticipa- 
tion of  the  "  little  children,  keep  yourselves  from  idob" 
of  the  loved  apostle  in  the  N.  T. 

The  Psalms  not  only  set  forth  the  perfectioa  of 
God ;  they  proclaim  also  the  duty  of  worehipping  him 
by  the  acknowledgment  and  adoration  of  his  periec- 
tions.  They  encourage  all  outward  riles  and  means  of 
worship:  new  songs,  use  of  musical  instruments  of  all 
kinds,  appearance  in  God's  courts,  lifting-up  of  handsi 
prostration  at  his  footstool,  holy  apparel  (A.  V. "  beauty 
of  holiness").  Among  theae  they  recognise  the  ordi- 
nance of  sacrifice  (Psa.  iv,  r,  xxvii,  Ii)  as  an  exprmsipa 
of  the  worshipper's  consecration  of  himself  to  GodV  ser- 
vice. But  not  the  less  do  they  repudiate  the  oatwarl 
rite  when  separated  from  that  which  it  was  deigned  u 
express  (Psa.  xl,  Ixix) :  a  broken  and  contrite  heart  ci 
from  erring  man,  the  genuine  sacrifice  which  God  re- 
quires (Psa.  Ii). 

SimiUr  depth  is  olner^-able  in  the  view  taken  by  the 
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psalmists  of  human  sin.  It  is  to  be  traced  not  only  in 
its  ootward  manifestations,  but  also  in  the  inward  work- 
ings of  the  heart  (Psa.  xxxri),  and  is  to  be  primarily 
ascribed  to  man's  innate  corruption  (Psa.  li,  Iviii).  It 
shows  itself  alike  in  deeds,  in  words  (Psa.  xvii,  cxU), 
and  in  thoughts  (Psa.  cxxxix) ;  nor  is  even  the  believer 
able  to  discern  all  its  various  ramifications  (Psa.  xix). 
Connected  with  this  view  of  sin  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
picture  of  the  utter  corruption  of  the  ungodly  world 
(Psa.  xiv) ;  on  the  other,  the  enconragement  to  genuine 
repentance,  the  assurance  of  divine  forgiveness  (Psa. 
xxxii),  and  the  trust  in  God  as  the  source  of  complete 
redemption  (Psa.  cxxx). 

With  regard  to  the  law,  the  psalmist,  while  warmly 
acknowledging  its  excellence,  feels  yet  that  it  cannot  so 
effectually  guide  his  own  unassisted  exertions  as  to  pre- 
serve him  from  error  (Psa.  xix).  He  needs  an  addi- 
tional grace  from  above,  the  grace  of  God's  Holy  Spirit 
(Pea.  li).  But  God's  Spirit  is  also  a  free  spirit  {ibid.') ; 
led  by  this,  he  will  discern  the  law,  with  all  its  precepts, 
to  be  no  arbitrary  rule  of  bondage,  but  rather  a  charter 
and  instrament  of  liberty  (Psa.  cxix). 

The  Psalms  bear  repeated  testimony  to  the  duty  of 
instructing  others  in  the  ways  of  holiness  (Psa.  xxxii, 
xxxiv,  li).  They  also  indirectly  enforce  the  duty  of 
love,  even  to  our  enemies  (Psa.  vii,  4;  xxxv,  13;  cix, 
4).  On  the  other  hand,  they  denounce,  in  the  strong- 
est terms,  the  judgments  of  God  on  transgressors.  We 
here  particularly  notice  what  are  called  the  vindictive 
psalms — namely,  those  which  contain  expressions  of 
wrath  and  imprecations  against  the  enemies  of  God 
and  his  people,  such  as  Psa.  lix,  Ixix,  Ixxix,  and  which, 
in  consequence,  are  apt  to  shock  the  feelings  of  some 
Christian  readers.  In  order  to  obviate  this  offence, 
moat  of  our  pions  commentators  insist  that  the  expres- 
sions are  not  maledictions  or  imprecations,  but  simple 
dedarationa  of  what  will  or  may  take  place.  But  this 
is  utterly  inadmissible;  for  in  several  of  the  most  star- 
tling passages  the  language  in  the  original  is  plainly 
imperative,  and  not  indicative  (see  Psa.  lix,  14;  Ixix, 
V>,  28 ;  Ixxix,  6).  The  truth  is  that  only  a  morbid  be- 
nevolence, a  mistaken  philanthropy,  takes  offence  at 
these  psalms ;  for  in  reality  they  are  not  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel,  or  to  that  love  of  enemies  which 
Christ  enjoined.  Resentment  against  evil-doers  is  so 
far  from  being  sinful  that  we  find  it  exemplified  in  the 
meek  and  spotless  Redeemer  himself  (see  Mark  iii,  5). 
If  the  emotion  and  its  utterance  were  essentially  sinful, 
how  could  Paul  (1  Cor.  xvi,  22)  wish  the  enemy  of 
Christ  to  be  accursed  (avadifta),  or  say  of  his  own  en- 
emy, Alexander  the  coppersmith, "  The  Lord  reward 
him  according  to  his  works"  (2  Tim.  i  v,  14) ;  and,  espe- 
cially, how  could  the  spirits  of  the  just  in  heaven  call 
on  God  for  vengeance  7  (Rev.  vi,  10.)  See  a  good  article 
OB  this  subject  ("The  Imprecations  in  the  Scriptures") 
in  the  American  Sibliotheca  Sacra  for  February,  1844. 
Snch  imprecations  in  the  Psalms,  however,  are  usually 
levelled  at  transgressors  as  a  body,  and  are  uniformly 
uttered  on  the  hypothesis  of  their  wilful  persistence  in 
evil,  in  which  ease  the  overthrow  of  the  sinner  becomes 
a  necessary  jart  of  the  uprooting  of  sin.  They  arc  in 
nowise  inconsistent  with  any  efforts  to  lead  sinners,  in- 
diridnally,  to  repentance.    See  Lmprecatiox. 

This  brings  us  to  notice  the  faith  of  the  psalmists  in 
«  righteous  recompense  to  all  men  according  to  their 
deeds  (Psa.  xxxvii,  etc.).  They  generally  expected  that 
men  would  receive  such  recompense,  in  great  measure, 
during  their  own  lifetime.  Yet  they  felt  withal  that  it 
fas  not  then  complete;  it  perpetuated  itself  to  their 
children  (Psa.  xxxvii,  26;  cix,  12,  etc.);  and  thus  we 
M  set  forth  in  the  Psalms,  with  sufficient  distinctness, 
though  in  an  unmatured,  and  consequently  imperfect, 
form,  the  doctrine  of  a  retribution  after  death. 

^ILCommmtaria. — The  following  are  the  special 
exegetical  helps  on  the  whole  book;  we  designate  a 
few  of  the  most  important  by  an  asterisk,  and  we  omit 
"ttoy  that  are  merely  practical,  homiletical,  and  litur- 


gical: Origen,  Self  eta  (in  0pp.  ii,  610);  also  Scholia 
(in  Galland's  BiU.  Pair.  vol.  xiv);  Eusebius,  Commen- 
larii  (Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Montfaucon's  Colleetio  Nova,  vol. 
i) ;  Athanasius,  ExpotUimtet ;  also  Inlerpretatio,  etc. 
(all  in  0pp.  voL  i  and  iii) ;  Apollinarius,  Metaphratit 
(iM.  and  Gr.  in  Galland,  v,  359);  Gregory  Nyssen. 
fnscriplioiKt  (in  0pp.  i,  257) ;  Jerome,  Emmdatio  and 
De  Virtute  (in  0pp.  ^Suppos.^,  vol.  xi) ;  also  Brevia- 
rium  [spurious]  (ibid,  append.) ;  Augustine,  Enarrati- 
ones  (in  0pp.;  transL  Expositions,  Oxf.  1847,  6  vols. 
8vo) ;  Halius,  Commentarii  (in  0pp.  vol.  i) ;  Chrysos- 
tom,  Exposilio  (in  Opp.vo\.v) ;  Theodoret,  Commentarii 
(Gr.  and  Lat.  Padua,  1565,  4to;  Halle,  1768,  8vo;  also 
in  Opp.  vol.  ii);  Gregory  Turonensis,  Commentarii  (in 
Opp.  p.  1267) ;  Amobius,  Commentarium  (in  Bibl.  Max. 
Pair.  vol.  viii) ;  Cassiodorus,  Exposilio  (in  Opp.  vol.  ii) ; 
Isidore,  Prologus  (in  Mai's  Script.  Vet.  voL  iii) ;  Albert, 
Commmlarii  (in  Opp.  vol.  vii) ;  Bedc,  Commentaria  (in 
Opp.  vol.  viii) ;  Remigius,  Enarratio  (in  Bibl.  Max. 
Pair.  vol.  xvi);  Bruno  Herbip.  Exposilio  (ibid.  vol. 
xviii);  Bruno  Altensis,  fsai^ei-ium  (in  C^.  vol.  i) ;  Ru- 
pert, /«  Psalmos  (in  Opp.  vol.  i) ;  Euthymius  Zigabe- 
nus,  Commentarii  (Gr.  and  Lat  in  BibL  Max.  Patr.  vol. 
xix;  also  Gr.  Ven.  1530,  fol.;  Lat.  Verona,  1580,  foL; 
Par.  1545,  4to;  1660,  8vo);  Hugo  k  St.  Vict  Amnta- 
tiones  (in  Opp.  vol  i) ;  Gerhobus,  Commentariiu  (in  Pez, 
Thesaur.  vol.  v) ;  Oddo,  Exposilio  (in  BM.  Max.  Patr. 
vol.  xx) ;  Bonaventura,  Exposilio  (in  Oj^.  voL  i) ;  Kim- 
chi,  tJIID  (first  published  separately,  s.  L 1477, 4to,  and 
often  later  in  various  forms;  Lat  ed.  Janvier,  Par.  1666, 
4to;  in  English  by  M'Caul,  Lond.  1850, 12mo);  Turre- 
cremata,  Exposilio  (Rom.  1470, 4to,  and  later  in  various 
forms) ;  Parez  [Rom.  Catb.],  Commentarius  (Valenc 
1493,  fol.,  and  often  later  elsewhere);  Pclbart  [Rom, 
Cath.],  Commentarius  (Hag.  1504,  1513,  foL) ;  Ludol- 
phus,  Exposilio  (Par.  1506,  fol.);  Felix  Pratensis,  Nola 
(Ven.  1515,  8vo;  Ilag.  1522,  4to;  BasU.  1526,  16mo); 
Amobius,  Commentarius  (Roterd.  1522,  4to) ;  Bugenha- 
gen,  Aduotationes  (Argent.  1624,  4to,  and  often  later 
elsewhere  in  various  forms);  Ayguanus  [Rom.  Cath.], 
Commentaria  (Complut.  1524, 2  vols,  fol.,  and  often  later 
in  various  forms);  Cajetan  [Rom.  Cath.],  Enarratio 
(Ven.  1626;  Par.  1632,  1640,  fol.);  Bucer,  Commentarii 
(Argent  1526,  fol.,  and  often;  also  in  French,  Geneva, 
1653,  8vo) ;  Titelmann  [Rom.  Cath.],  Eluddationes 
(Antw^.  1531,  fol.,  and  often  later  and  elsewhere  in  va- 
rious forms) ;  Campensis  [Rom.  Cath.],  Inlerpretatio 
[with  Eccles.]  (Par.  1634, 4to,  and  often  later  in  various 
forms  and  at  various  places ;  akio  in  French  and  English); 
Parmensis  [Rom.  Cath.],  Inlerpretatio  (Ven.  1537, 1659, 
4to) ;  Flaminius,  Explanalio  (Ven.  1545,  fol. ;  ed.  Wald, 
Hal.  1785,  8vo) ;  Athias,  D-'tnri  tin?  [from  Rashi, 
Kimchi,  etc.]  (Ven.  1549,  fol.) ;  Foleng  [Rom.  Cath.], 
Commentaria  (Basil.  1649,  1557;  Rum.  1585;  Colon. 
1594,  fol.);  Musculus,  Commentarius  (BasiL  1550,  and 
often,  fol.);  vEpinus,  Enarrationes  (Francf.  1555-56,  2 
vols.  8vo);  *Calvin,  Cnmmmlarius  (Genev.  1657  and 
often,  foL ;  also  in  French,  ibid.  1561  and  often,  fol. ;  in 
English,  Lond.  1671,  2  vol8.4to;  Oxf.  1840,3  vols.  8ro; 
Edinb.  1846-49,  6  vols.  8vo);  Vairlenius  [Rom.  Cath.], 
Commentarius  (Lov.  1667, 3  vols,  fol.) ;  Marloratus,  Ex- 
posilio (Par.  1562  and  often,  fol.) ;  Draconis,  Psalterium 
(Vitemb.  16G3,  fol.) ;  Forcrius  [  Kom.  Cath.],  CommetOa- 
riiu  (Ven.  1563,  fol.) ;  Strigel,  Hypomnemata  (Lips.  1563, 
fol.  and  8vo;  Neost  1674,  8vo);  Selnecker,  AusUgung 
(Norib.  1666  and  often,  foL);  Del  Pozo  [Rom.  Cath.], 
Eluddationes  (Complut  1667,  foL);  Shoeib,  K^'iJ 
D^^ntn  (Salonica,  1569,  4to);  Jansen  [Rom.  Catb.], 
Paraphrasis  (Lov.  1669,  4to;  Lugd.  1577,  1686,  foL); 
Jachez,  tSSIIB  (Salonica,  1571,  4to);  MoUer,  Commenta- 
rius CNlteb.  1673,  8vo,  and  often  in  various  forms) ;  Ge- 
nebrard  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commentarii  (Par.  1677,  8vo; 
and  often  later  and  elsewhere  in  various  forms) ;  Hes- 
hnsius,  Commentarius  (Helmst  1586,  ful.);  Arama, 
niVnn  1''X'0(Ven.  I590,4to;  Germ.  od.  by  Bathysen, 
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Hanaa,  1712,  12nJo);  Fischer,  AutUgung  (Ulz.  1590; 
Leips.  1601,  fol.) ;  Mencel,  A  utUgung  (LeipB.  1594, 1605, 
foL);  Palanther  [Kom.  Cath.],  Commentariut  (Brix. 
1600;  Yen.  1617,  4to);  Omma  [Rom. Cath.],  Expotitio 
[includ.  Cant.]  (Madr.  1601, 4w) ;  Nichulson,  Analgtu 
[Engl.]  (Lend.  1602,  fol.);  Alscheich,  i»  Pli'Spin 
(Yen.  1605,  4to;  Amst.  1695,  4ta;  Jessnitz,  1721,  fol.; 
Zolkiew,  1764,  foL) ;  Gesner,  Commentatioms  O'lterol)- 
1605, 1609, 1629, 1665,  fol.);  Agelli  [Kom. Cath.],  Com- 
vientariut  (Rom.  1606;  Colon.  1007;  Par.  1611,  fol.); 
Bcllarroiiie  [Rom.  Cath.],  JCxpkmatio  (Rom.  1611,  4to, 
and  often  later  elsewhere) ;  Achsclrad,  ri?'n"",a  (Ila- 
nati,  1616,  4to);  Witmeller  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commenta- 
riua  (Constance,  1617,  8  vols.  4to:  in  Germ.,  Cologne, 
1643,  8  vols.  4to) ;  Lorinus  [Rom.  Cath.],  Coinmentarii 
(Lugd.  1617,  8  vols,  fol.,  and  often  laur) ;  Cramer,  A  tu- 
hgungai  (Gies.  1618,  4to) ;  Top,  Comtiimtariiit  (Loud. 
1619, fol.);  Coppen,A'oto(Heidelb.l619;  Hanov.l6o7, 
4to);  Schncpf,  Commmtariut  (Lips.  1619,  1628,  163.'>, 
fol.);  Dupin,  fi'ota  (Par.  1691, 8vo);  Ainsworth,  Atmo- 
talioiu  [with  Pent,  and  Cant.]  (Lond.  1627, 1639,  foL; 
in  Dutch,  Leon.  1690,  foL);  Crommius  [Rom.  Cath.], 
Expoalio  (Lov.  1628,  4to ;  Antw.  1652, 8vo) ;  PuUictius 
[Rom.  Cath.],  ExpoHliona  (\'en.  1628,  4to);  Marotte, 
[Rom.  Cath.],  Commentariut  [includ.  other  passages] 
(Par.  1630,  fol.);  Wilcox,  i>p<Mt/»on  (in  Worla):  Boj-s, 
Expotilion  (in  Work*) ;  Borghesius  [Rom.  Cath.],  Cmu- 
mentaria  (Duaci,  1634,  1637,  8vo) ;  Ginnasius  [Rom. 
Cath.],  ItUerpreUaionet  (Rom.  1636,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  Vic- 
caro,  Commentariut  [rabbinical]  (Lond.  1639,  1055, 
foL);  Bohl,  AuflOtung  (Rost.  1039,  12mo;  1709,  8vo); 
Maldonatus  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commentarii  [includ.  other 
books]  (Par.  1643,  foL);  Gerschau,  Interprelatio  [an- 
cient texts]  (Rost.  1643,  fol.);  Dickson,  Explication 
(Lond.  1645,  8  voK  8vo;  1059,  foL;  Glasg.  1834,  2 
vols.  12mo);  Ford,  Expotitio  (Lond.  1646,  4to);  Hul- 
siua,  A  mmlationet  (Lugd.  1650,  4to) ;  By thner,  Lyre 
[grammatical]  (Lond.  1650,  4to,  and  often  since  in  va- 
rious forms) ;  tlercado,  01*10  [includ.  Eccles.]  (Amst. 
1053,  4to);  Heser  [Rom.  Cath.],  Expkmatio  (Ingolst. 
1664, 8vo;  enlarged,  Monach.  1678,2  vols.  foL);  Leigh, 
Ammtatitmt  [includ.  other  books]  (I»nd.  1657,  fol.); 
Hammond,  Amotalvmt  (ibid.  1659,  fol. ;  also  in  Worit, 
vol.  iv) ;  Price,  AAiotatiomi  (in  Critici  Siicri,  voL  iii, 
ibid.  1660,  fol.);  Cocceius,  Commetdariat  (L.  B.  1660, 
fol.);  Wright,  ExpoHlio  (Lond.  1662,  fol.);  Amyraut, 
Paraphriuit  (Salmur.  I6G2;  Traj.  1762,  4to);  Bake, 
Commentariut  (Francf.  160.5, 1683,  fol.) ;  Le  BUnc  [Rom. 
Cath.],  Commentariut  (Lugd.  1665-77;  Colon.  1680-97, 
6  vols,  fol.);  La  Palisse  [Kom.  Cath.],  Expotitio  (Tou- 
louse, 1  666, 2  vols,  fol.) ;  Geier,  Commentariut  (Dresd.  1 668, 
2  vols.  4to,  and  later) ;  Heser,  Commentariut  (Monach. 
1673,  2  vols,  fol);  Bull,  Commentary  (Lond.  1675,  4to) ; 
Dauderstadt,  lAiborei  (Lips.  1679,  fol.) ;  Hamer,  Verklaa- 
ringe  (Roterd.  168I,4to);  Ferrand  [Rom.  Cath.],  yl t/no- 
tationet  (Par.  1683,  4to) ;  Groenwcgcn,  Verklaaringe 
(Ench.  1687,  4to);  Moldeison,  Concionet  (Antw.  1691, 
8vo) ;  Baxter,  Parapkrate  (Lond.  1692,  8vo) ;  Yan  Til, 
Ptalmen  (Dort,  1693  and  later,  4to;  in  Germ.,  Cassel, 
1697  and  later,  4to) ;  Cluttcrbuck,  Explanation  (Lond. 
1702,  8vo) ;  Frinch,  llarfe  (Stuttg.  1703,  8vo,  and  often 
later) ;  Kortum,  Anmerkungen  (Krankf.  1700,  4to) ;  J. 
Johnson,  Notet  (Lond.  1707,  8vo) ;  Dc  Carri6res  [Rom. 
Cath.],  Commentaire  (Par.  1709,  12mo) ;  Arnold,  Be- 
trnchlmgen  (Cassel,  1713, 8vo) ;  Allix,  A  rgument  (Lond. 
1717,  8vo);  P.  L.  D.  G.  [Rom.  Cath.],  Rifexiont  (Par. 
1717,  2  vols.  12mo);  Petersen,  Au/tchliestung  (Francf. 
1719, 4to) ;  H.  Michaelis,  A  dtwlationei  (Hal.  1720,  4to) ; 
Du  Hamel  [Rom.  Cath.],  Adnotationet  (Rothom.  1701, 
12mo);  Chasan,  T^T  njin  (Amst,  1724, 4to);  Zeibicb, 
Anmerk.  (Eilenb.  1724, 8vo) ;  Merkerlibich,  O'^ltFI  [from 
Kimcbi]  (Sulzb.  1728,  4to) ;  Irhoven,  /n  Tituloi  (Lugd. 
1728,  4to);  Francke,  Erkldrung  (Hal.  1780-81,  2  vols. 
4to);  Zeysch,^'!)!^!!!^  (Leips.  1732, 8 vo);  Quesnel,  A«- 
Jlexiont  (Par.  1736,  8  vols.  12mo) ;  Franke,  Aota  (Hal. 


1788, 1827,  8vo) ;  A.  Johnaton,  Xotee  (Lond.  1741,  Sm) ; 
Foiuard,  Traduction  (¥tir.  174%  limo);  Mudg«,  Kfrnu* 
(Lond.  1744, 4to) ;  Van  Baahuysen,  A'o/<e  (ed.  Heiott^ 
Suab.  1744,  8vo);  Oetinger,  Einleilutig  (EasUng.  174\ 
8vo);   Harini,  Annolalionet  (Bonon.  1748-50.  2  voh. 
4to);  Edwards,  A'<><»  (Lond.  1755, 1850, 8vo) ;  Fenwi;k. 
Xolea  (ibid.  1759,  8vo);  Burk,  Gnomon  (Stuttg.  1760.  i 
vols.  4to) ;  Green,  Xotet  (Cambr.  1762,  8vo)  ;  Venata. 
Commentariut  (Leov.  1762-67,  6  vols.  4to> ;  Vatablu!. 
Annotalioaet  (ed.  Grolius  and  Vogel,  HaL  1767,  8voi: 
Yogel,  Intctifiionet  (ibid.  1767, 4to) ;  Merrick,  A  naeta- 
liont  (Reading,  1768,  4to) ;  Reach,  Ilypomnema  (Pra^ 
1769-77,  8  vol&  8vo) ;  Serranus,  Afetapkrati*  (ed.  Oke- 
ly,  Gr.  and  I^t.  Lond.  1770,  8vo) ;  Home,  Comatmliuf 
(Oxf.  1771,  2  vols.  4to,  and  often  since  in  varions  fonDsl : 
Zacbari&,  Erkldrung  (GotL  1773, 8ro) ;  Knapp,  Anmerk. 
(HaL  1773, 1789,  8vo) ;  Masillon,  Parapkrane  [Freoch'; 
(Par.  1776, 2  vols.  12mo) ;  Itoldenhauer,  ErUar.  (Qoed^ 
linb.  1777,  4to);  Struensee,  Vehert.  [with  Prov.]  (HaL 
1783,8vo);  Mendelssohn  [Jewish].  Utbert.  (BerL178S, 
1785, 8vo);  Seller,  Veben.  (ErL1784,1788,  8vo):  The- 
nius,  Erlaut.  (Dresd.  1785,  8vo);  Berthier,  Refiexismt 
(Par.  1785,  8  vols.  8vo) ;  Dathe,  Nota  (HaL  1787, 1791 
8vo) ;   Boaretti,  Volgariztamento  (Yen.  1788,   2  vd*. 
8vo) ;  Cole,  Key  (Cambr.  1788, 8vo) ;  Yarisco,  A  tmeta- 
tiom  (Milan,  1788,  8vo);  Lciwe,  "l^ita  (BeiL  1788,  8t(>, 
and  often);  Briegleb,  Uebert.  (Amst.  1789-93,  5  nb. 
8vo) ;  Street,  Kolet  (Lond.  1790,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Paulas, 
Clarit  (Jen.  1791 ;   Heidelb.  1815,  8vo)  ;    DiminocE. 
Notet  (Lond,  1791,  4to);  Muntinghe,  Vertaald.  (Leid. 
1791-92,  2  vols.  8vo;  in  Germ,  by  Scheie,  Halle,  17.«i 
sq.,  3  vols.  8vo) ;  Wetzel,  A  nimadrertiona  (Francf.  1792. 
4to) ;  Meir,  t;i"^D  (ed.  Satanow,  BerL  1794 ;  Yien.  1816, 
8vo) ;  Travel,  Parapkrate  (Gloucester,  1794, 8vo) ;  iteJ- 
ding,  Obtetxationet  (France  1796, 8vo) ;  Jacobi,  A  nma  k. 
(Jena,  1796,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Hezel,  Uebert.  (Altcnh.  1797. 
8vo);   KllbnSl,  Anmerk.  (Leips.  1799,  8vo) ;    AnilaL 
riinn  T,&i^  (Leghorn,  1801,  4to);  KeUe,  Ayjoiea:; 
(Meissen,  1801,  8vo);  Berlin,  Kola  (Tpsal.  1805.  8vdk 
Geddes,  Xolet  (Lond.   1807,   8vo)  ;    Pincbaa,    » """ 
C^SSn  (Minsk,  1809, 4to);  Anon.  £rp/tca^toiu  [French] 
(Par.' 1809,  8  vols.  8vo);  Agier,  Aolet  [French]  (iUA 
1809,  2  vols.  8vo);  'De  Wetle,  Commentar  (Heidelb. 
1811, 1828, 18-29, 1836, 1850, 1856, 8vo) ;  Stuhlmami.  Kr- 
ISul.  (Hamb.  1812, 8vo) ;  SchBrer,  A  nmerk.  (Berne.  1812. 
1852,8vo);  Hacker.  Erkldrung  (Leips.  1818, 8vo):  Stole. 
Autlegung  (Zllr.  1814,  8vo);  Reinhard,  EilSul.  (Lei|v. 
1814, 8vo) ;  Horsley,  Kolet  [on  a  part  only]  (Lend,  18IS, 
1820,  1883,  1848,  8vo) ;  Goode,   Yertiim  (ibid.  1816, 
8vo);  Sheriffe,  ReJIectiont  (ibid.  1821,  2  vols.  12a»i: 
Ewart,  I^cturet  (ibid.  1822-26,  2  vols.  8vo)  ;  Maul, 
Notet  (Oxf.  1824,  8vo);  Boys,  Key  (Lond.  1825,  8ro}: 
Parkhurat,  Trantlotinn  (ibid.  1825,  8vo);  Anon.  Para- 
pkratit  (Argent.  1826,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Anon.  lUattratiim 
(York,  1826,  2  vols.  12mo);  Kaiser,  ErUSr.  (Numb. 
1827,  8to);  (^oldwitzer,  Uebert.  (Sulzb.  1827,  8vo); 
Warner,  Jttuttraliont  (Lond.  1828,  8vo) ;  Gower,  Ex^a- 
nation  (ibid,  1831, 12mo);  Claum,  BeitrSge  (BerL  1831. 
8vo);  Noye^  Tranilalion  (Bost.  1831, 1833, 1837, 12roo); 
Slade,  Explanation  (Lond,  1832, 12mo) ;  Morison,  Expo- 
sition (ibid,  1832,3  voIilSvo);  Rogers, .i4 i-)-aii.«ni«ii(  (Oxf. 
1833,  2  vols.  12mo) ;  French  and  Skinner,  XoUt  (Load. 
1833,  1842,  8vo);  Keil,  Autlegung  [on  sixlj-  p»lm>] 
(Leips.  1834-85,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Carpenter,  'Rejkdiimt 
(Lond.  1885,  1841,  18mo);  Sachs,  Erldat.  (BerL  18S5. 
8vo);  *Hiuig,  Commentar  (Heidelb.  1835-37,  2  vi>ls. 
8vo) ;  Fry,  Expoiition  (Lond.  1836,  1842,  8vo) ;  Slier. 
A  UtUgung  [on  seventy  psalms]  (Halle,  1836, 8vo) ;  Wal- 
ford,  Notet  (Lond.  1837,  8vo) ;   Koster,  A  murrk.  (Ki>- 
nigsb.  1837, 8vo) ;  Krahmer,  Erkldrung  (Leips.  1837-38. 
2  vols.  8vo) ;  Dargand,  Traduction  (Par.  1838.  8ro); 
Bush,  Commentary  (N.  Y.  1838,  8vo);  *£wald,  Erha- 
rung  (Gdtt.  1889, 1840, 1866, 8vo) ;  Keble,  Mttriml  Ver- 
tion  (Oxf.  1889,  8vo);  Reisenthal,  Vertio  (BerL  18W, 
8vo);  Wiener,  Ve  IndoU  (Eriang.  1840,  8vo);  Tucker, 
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yota  (LoniL  1840, 12mo) ;  Biesentha),  Comvtentar  (Berl. 
I»-ll,8vo) ;  Anon. Commentar  (ibid.  1842, 8vo) ;  Deutach, 
Commeatar  (Leips.  1842,  8vo);  *Heiig8teiiberg,  Com- 
mentar  (BerL  1842-47, 1849-64;  in  Engl.,  Edinb.  1846- 
48, 8  vol*.  8to)  ;  Tholock,  A  uslegung  (Halle,  1848,  8vo ; 
tnnsl.  by  Mombert,  Lond.  1856 ;  N.  Y.  1858, 8vo) ;  Cress- 
well,  Notei  (Loud.  1848, 12mo);  Gumming,  Paraphrate 
(ibid.  1843, 12mo) ;  •Vaihinger,  ErhlSning  (Leipe.  1845, 
2  vols.  8to);  *Philip8,  Commentary  (Lond.  1846,  2  vols. 
8vo) ;  Jones,  RfjUrtimu  (ibid.  1846, 12mo) ;  Jebb,  Tram- 
lation  (ibid.  1846,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Lengerke,  A  utleyimg 
(Leips.  1847,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Clowes,  Translation  (Lond. 
1849,  8vo) ;  Pridham,  Ifotet  (ibid.  1852, 12mo) ;  Weiss, 
ExpatUioH  (Edinb.  1852,  8to);  Olshausen,  Erktarung 
(Leips.  1853,  8vo) ;  Ryland,  Commaibiry  (Lond.  1858, 
12mo) ;  'AleJUUMler,  Notes  (N.  Y.  1858-56,3  vols.  12mo) ; 
Good,  XoUs  (Lond.  1854,  8vo) ;  ^HupfeJd,  AusUguTU/ 
(Gotba,  1855-62, 1867-69,  4  vols.  8vo);  Schegg,  ErOS- 
nag  (Man.  1856,  8vo) ;  Hawkins,  Notes  (Lond.  1857, 
12mo);  Rokach,  WIB  (Legbom,  1858,  8vo);  Rendu, 
.Vote*  [ French]  (Par.  1858, 8vo) ;  Claude,  Notes  [French ] 
(ibid.  1858, 8vo) ;  Bonar,  Commentary  (Lond.  1859, 8vo) ; 
*DeIitzscb,  Commentar  (Leips.  1859-60,  2  vols.  8vOi 
rewritten  in  the  Commentary  of  Keil  and  Delitzsch) ; 
*Thropp,  Imrodudion  (Lond.  1860,  2  voK  8vo);  Wil- 
son, Exposition  (ibid.  1860,  2  vols.  8vo);  De  Burgh, 
Commentary  (Dubl.  1860, 8vo) ;  Neale,  Commentary  [  from 
primitive  and  medieval  sources]  (Lond.  1860-71, 3  vols. 
8vo);  Hammer,  Erldut.  (Leips.  1861,  8vo);  ♦Perrowne, 
Notes  (Lond.  1864-66, 1808-70, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Kay,  Notes 
(Oxf.  1864, 8vo) ;  Monrad,  Oversall.  (Copenh.  1866, 8vo) ; 
Kurtz,  Zur  Theologie  (Leips.  1805, 8vo) ;  Fluraer,  Studies 
(Loud.  1867,  8vo) ;  Barnes,  Notes  (N.  Y.  1869,  8  vols. 
8vo) ;  Spurgeon,  Exposition  (Lond,  1870-72,3  vols.8vo) ; 
Linton,  Explanation  (ibid.  1871,  8vo);  Burton,  Para- 
phrase (ibid.  1871,  8vo);  Conant,  Version  (N.  Y.  1871, 
4to) ;  Cowles,  Notes  (ibid.  1872, 12mo) ;  *Murphy,  Com' 
metUary  (Lond.  1875,  8vo) ;  M'Lcan,  Expositions  (ibid. 
1875,  8vo) ;  Hciligstcdt,  A  uslegung  (vol,  i,  Halle,  1876, 
8vo).     See  Old  Test.vmest. 

Psalter.  This  word  is  often  used  by  ancient  writers 
for  the  book  of  Psalms,  considered  as  a  separate  book  of 
Holy  Scripture^  It  obtained  among  later  Church  writ- 
en  a  more  technical  meaning  as  the  lxx>k  in  which  the 
I^lms  are  arranged  for  the  service  of  the  Church.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Psalter,  for  instance,  does  not  follow  the 
Scriptural  order  of  the  Psalms,  but  arranges  them  for 
the  various  services  in  a  different  manner.  In  the  Eng- 
lish Psalter,  as  it  exists  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
the  Psalms  are  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  read- 
ing for  every  day  in  the  month,  and  there  arc  also  spe- 
cial selections  to  be  used  in  the  discretion  of  the  minis- 
ter. The  translation  is  not  that  of  the  King  James  Ver- 
sion (i.  e.  our  common  Bible),  but  the  earlier  version  of 
Cranmer's  Bible,  which  accounts  for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Psalms  of  the  Prayer-book  and  those  of  the 
ordinary  version  of  the  Bible.  The  use  of  the  Psalter 
as  a  system  of  psalmody  seems  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  synagogue.  The  Psalter  was  always  a  favorite 
book,  and  one  which  obtained  a  most  extensive  use  both 
in  private  and  public  It  was  regarded  as  an  epitome 
of  the  Bible,  and  as  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of 
yoath  and  the  people  at  large.  The  clergy  were  re- 
quired to  commit  this  book  to  memory.  In  later  times, 
when  the  Bible  as  a  whole  was  denied  to  the  people, 
the  Latin  Psalter  was  left,  in  their  hands ;  and  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  the  penitential  psalms  were  in 
the  hands  and  mouths  of  the  people. 

Sometimes  the  book,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  was 
divided  into  five  portions,  to  correspond  with  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  and  again  the  Psalms  were  arranged  in  different 
classes  according  to  their  character,  as  hallelujah,  bap- 
tismal, peniteotial,  burial  psalms,  etc  In  the  time  of 
St.  Augustine  and  SLChrysoetom  the  burial  psalms  were 
zsiii,  xlii,  xliii,  lix,  ci ;  in  the  Roman  (^urch  they  are 
xxjii,  xxr,  xxvii,  and  the  seven  pcnitentials ;  in  the 


English  Church,  xxxiii,  xc ;  in  the  Greek  Church,  xci, 
cxix;  and  for  clerks,  xxiv,  Ixxxiv.  Beleth  mentions 
Psa.  cxiv  and  Confitemini;  he  says  charcoal  was  placed 
in  the  grave  to  show  that  the  ground  could  never  again 
be  occupied.  Psalms  Gradual,  Pilgrims'  Songs,  or  Psalms 
of  Degrees,  were  Psa.  cxx  to  cxxxiv,  which  were  sung 
in  ascending  the  fifteen  steps  of  Solomon's  Temple.  Hal- 
lelujah Psalms  were  cxlvi  to  cl,  each  beginning  with 
the  words  "  Praise  ye  the  Ix>rd."  Psalms  Lucemul 
were  those  sung  in  the  primitive  Church  at  the  light- 
ing of  the  lamps  the  first  hour  of  the  night.  The  Clem- 
entine Constitutions,  Cossian,  and  St.  Chrysostom  men- 
tion the  office  said  at  this  time  under  the  same  appel- 
lation. Psalms  of  Praise  (Haltel)  were  Psa.  cxiii  to 
cxviii,  the  hymn  sung  by  Christ  before  his  agony. 
Psalms  Penitential  were  seven:  St.  Augustine,  when 
dying  and  lying  speechless  on  his  bed,  had  the  seven 
psalms  painted  on  the  walls  of  his  chamber,  that,  look- 
ing towards  them,  he  might  resist  any  temptations  of 
the  devil  (Psa.  vi,  xxxii,  xxxviii,  li  IMiserere'],  cii, 
cxxx  [/>«  Profimdis'],  cxliii).  Psalms  Prostrate  were 
those  during  the  saying  of  which  seniors  knelt  in  their 
stalls  and  the  junior  monks  lay  prostrate  on  the  floor  or 
forms.  These  were  said  after  vespers  and  in  Lent,  be- 
fore the  Ollects  of  the  Hours  and  Verba  mea  auribus 
percipe.  Twelve  psalms,  called  the  Dicta,  were  sung 
(with  three  lections  and  responsories  and  six  anthems) 
on  the  noctums  of  ordinary  days,  one  for  each  hour  of 
the  night.  Six,  says  Beleth,  are  sung  at  matins,  lauds, 
and  other  hours,  in  memory  of  the  six  works  of  meroy ; 
five  at  vespers,  one  for  each  of  the  senses;  and  four  at 
compline,  the  number  of  perfection.  — Wolcott,  Sacred 
A rchceology,  s.  v.;  Farrar,  Eccles,  Diet.  s.  v. 

Psalter  of  Solomon.  Under  this  title  is  extant 
in  a  Greek  translation  a  collection  of  eighteen  psalms 
or  hjnnns,  evidently  modelled  on  the  canonical  psalms, 
breathing  Messianic  hopes,  and  forming  a  favorable 
specimen  of  the  later  popular  Jewish  literature.  It 
was  first  edited  by  De  la  Cerda,  according  to  an  Augs- 
burg manuscript,  now  no  more  extant,  in  his  A  dversaria 
Sacra  (Lugd.  1626),  and  then  again  by  Fabricius  in  his 
Codex  Pseudepigraphus  Vet.  Test.  (1722,  2d  ed.),  i,  914 
sq.  An  English  version  is  given  by  Whiston,  A  uthentic 
Records  (Lond.  1827),  vol  i.  Of  Ute  it  has  been  edited 
by  Hilgenfeld,  who  collated  for  this  purpose  a  Vienna 
codex  in  his  Zeitschrifl  (1868),  p.  184-168,  and  in  his 
Messias  Judaorum,  who  was  followed  by  Geiger  and 
Fritzsche.  Later  transcribers  have  made  Solomon  the 
author  of  these  psalms,  but  the  psalms  themselves  are 
against  this  assumption ;  on  the  contmr}-,  they  are  the 
best  proof  of  their  later  origin.  Some — as  Ewald,  Grimm', 
Oehler,  Dillmann,  Weiffenbach — assign  these  psalms  to 
the  time  of  Antiochus  Kpiphanes  (q.  v.) ;  others  —  as 
Movers,  Delitzsch,  and  Keim — to  the  time  of  Herod ;  hut 
neither  of  these  dates  is  correct  It  is  now  generally 
held  by  critics  like  Langen,  Hilgenfeld,  Noldeke,  Haus- 
rath,  Geiger,  Fritzsche,  Wittichen,  that  they  originated 
soon  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey,  and  this 
opinion  is  corroborated  by  the  tenor  of  especially  the 
2d,  8tb,  and  17th  psalms.  Looking  at  the  cireum- 
stances  of  the  time  which  is  presupposed  in  these  psalms, 
we  find  the  following:  A  generation  to  which  the 
rule  over  Israel  bad  not  been  promised  took  pos- 
session of  it  by  force  (olc  owr  IrrrtyytiXiti  fitrA.  fiiag 
d^iXovro,  xvii,  6).  They  did  not  give  God  the  honor, 
but  put  on  the  royal  crown  and  took  possession  of  Da- 
vid's throne  (xvii,  7,  8),  In  their  time  Israel  sinned. 
The  king  was  in  transgression  of  the  law  (Iv  wapavo- 
pl(f),  the  judge  was  not  in  truth  (oitK  Iv  HKti^iif),  and 
the  people  were  in  sin  (<cai  6  Xabc  Iv  afiapriif,  xvii,  21, 
22).  But  God  put  these  princes  down  by  raising  against 
them  a  foreign  man  who  did  not  belong  to  the  tribe  of 
Israel  (xvii,  8,  9),  From  the  ends  of  the  world  God 
brought  a  strong  man,  who  made  war  with  Jerusalem 
and  the  country.  The  princes  of  the  land,  in  their  in- 
fatuation, met  him  with  joy,  and  said,  "  You  are  wel- 
come; come  hither;  enter  in  peace,"    The  doors  were 
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opened  to  him,  and  he  catered  like  a  father  in  the  house 
of  his  aons  (viii,  1&-20).  Once  in  the  city,  be  also  took 
the  castles  and  broke  the  walls  of  Jemsaleni  with  the 
battering-rams  (viii,  21 ;  ii,  1).  Jerusalem  was  trodden 
down  by  the  heathen  (ii,  20);  even  the  altar  of  God 
was  ascended  by  foreign  people  (ii,  2).  The  most  prom- 
inent men  and  sages  of  the  council  were  killed,  and  the 
blood  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  was  shed  like  the 
water  of  impurity  (viii,  23).  The  inhabitants  of  the 
country  were  carried  away  as  captives  into  the  West, 
and  the  princes  for  a  derision  (xvii,  13, 14;  ii,  6;  viii, 
24).  At  last,  the  dragon  who  took  Jerusalem  was 
killed  at  the  mountain  of  Egypt  on  the  sea  (ii,  29).  It 
hardly  needs  any  further  explanation  that  all  these 
events  fully  agree  with  the  history  of  Pompey.  The 
princes  who  arrogated  to  themselves  the  throne  of  Da- 
vid are  the  Asmonaeans  (q.  v.),  who,  since  the  time  of 
Aristobulus  I,  called  themselves  kings.  The  last  princes 
of  this  house,  Alexander  Jannciu  and  Aristobulus  II, 
favored  the  Sadducees,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pharisaic 
author  they  are  sinners  and  unlawful.  The  "foreign  and 
strong  man"  whom  God  brings  from  the  ends  of  the  earth 
is  Pompey.  The  princes  who  meet  him  are  Aristobulus 
II  and  Hyrcanus  II;  the  adherents  of  the  latter  admit 
Pompey  into  the  city,  and  he  soon  takes  the  other  part 
with  force  (Iv  Kp'uf,  ii,  1),  which  was  held  by  Aiisto- 
bulus's  party.  All  the  other  circumstances  fully  agree 
with  what  we  know  of  Pompey's  campaign  iu  Palestine; 
and  the  fact  that  the  2d  psalm  speaks  of  the  manner 
in  which  Pompey  died,  in  B.C  48,  fully  proves  the  as- 
sumption that  it  was  written  soon  after  this  event,  while 
the  8th  and  17th  psalms,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  others,  may  have  been  written  between  63  and  48. 

The  spirit  which  runs  through  these  psalms  is  that 
of  Pharisaic  Judaism.  They  breathe  an  earnest  moral 
tone  and  true  piety ;  but  the  righteousness  which  they 
preach,  and  the  absence  of  which  they  deplore,  is  the 
one  which  can  ouly  be  attained  by  keeping  the  Phar- 
isaic oixlinances,  the  ixatoavin]  irpixrrnyiiaTwv  (xiv, 
1).  After  death  man  is  judged  according  to  his  works. 
He  is  at  liberty  to  choose  between  rightconsness  or  un- 
righteousness (comp.  especially  ix,  7).  By  doing  the 
former  he  will  rise  to  eternal  life  (iii,  16);  by  doing  the 
latter,  eternal  damnation  is  his  destiny  (xiii,  9  sq.;  xiv, 
2  sq.;  xv).  In  opposition  to  the  unlawfully  arrogated 
reign  of  the  Asmonseans,  which  is  already  overthrown 
by  Pompey,  the  author  looks  for  the  Messianic  king  of 
the  house  of  David  who  will  bring  Israel  to  the  prom- 
ised glory  (xvii,l, 5, 28-51;  xviii,6-10;  comp.vii,9;  xi). 

The  hypothesis  of  Griitz  (Geich.  d,  Juda>  [2d  ed.j, 
iii,  439)  that  these  psalms  were  written  by  a  Christian 
author  deserves  no  refutation.  Nor  are  we  justified  iu 
assuming  Christian  interpolations;  for  the  sinlessness 
and  holiness  which  the  author  ascribes  to  his  expected 
Messiah  (xvii,  41, 46)  is  not  the  sinlessness  in  the  sense 
of  Christian  dogmatics,  but  merely  the  strict  legality  in 
the  sense  of  Pharisaism.  As  to  the  original  language 
of  the  psalms,  it  is  now  generally  held  against  Hilgen- 
feld  that  it  was  Hebrew,  because  it  is  very  Hebraizing, 
which  would  not  be  the  case  if  Hilgenfeld  were  correct. 
Hence  we  are  justified  in  the  assumption  that  the  psalms 
were  not  written  at  Alexandria,  but  in  Palestine. 

Z,(/<ra(ur(.— Hilgenfeld,  Zeiltchri/t  Jiir  mtsfntchaflL 
Thtologie  (18C8),  p.  134-168;  (1871),  p.  883-418;  J/m- 
«ta<  Judaorum  Libris  eorum  paulo  ante  et  paulo  pott 
Chr.  nat.  anucripHs  Uluttratut  (Lips.  J869),  p.  1-38; 
Geiger,  Per  Psalter  Sulomo'»  (Augs.  1871),  and  review 
of  it  in  GOttinger  get,  Ameigm  (1871),  p.  84l-8d0,  and 
in  Hauck,  Theol.  Jahreii>ericht,  vi,  421  sq.;  Fritzsche, 
Libri  Apocryphi  VeterU  Tatamenti  Grace  (Lips.  1871), 
p.  569-589;  Wittichen,  Die  Idee  det  Reicket  Go(t(»,  p. 
165-160;  Ewald,  Geich.  det  Volkes  Jtrael,  iv,  892  sq.; 
Grimm,  Zu  1.  Makhab.  p.  xxvii ;  Oehler,  art,  ■'  Messias" 
in  Ilerzog,  Reat-Etuyklop.  ix,  426  sq.;  DiUmann,  art 
'■  Pseudepigraphen,"  Md.  xii,  305  sq. ;  Weiffenbach,  Qua 
Jetu  in  Regno  Caletti  DignUcu  ni  Sgtioplicorum  Sentenlia 
exjxmtur  (Gisste,  1868),  p.  49  sq.;  Movers,  in  Wctzer 


u.Welte's  Kirchm-Lexicon,  i,  340;  DeUtzacb,  Psabttm. 
(Ist  ed.),  ii,  881  sq.;  Keim,  GachiekU  Jt*u  rem  Xe- 
zara,  i,  248  (EngL  trnnsl.  [Lood.  1873],  p.  313  sq.:. 
Langen,  Da$  Judtntkum  ia  Pakttma  ntr  Zeit  Ckrie', 
(1866),  p.  64-70;  Noldeke,  AlttettamaUL  LUeratn 
(1868),  p.  141  sq.;  Hausralh,  ZeitgetAichte,  i,  164  sq, 
176;  Carriire,  Dt  PiaUerio  Salomotiit  (Aigeatoan. 
1870),  p.  8,  and  Ewald's  notice  of  it  in  GUtlirngtr  giL 
Ataeigen  (1873),  p.  237-240;  Anger,  Vorlmngn  Otr 
die  Getchichie  dtr  metnwntchen  Jdee  (1873),  p.  81  sq.: 
SchUrer,  KeutettametUliche  ZeitgetckichU  (Leips.  1874  . 
p.  140  sq.,  6C9  sq.;  Stanlev,  Hii«.  of  the  JacUk  Cimrtk 
(N.y.  1877),  ui,  335.     (BiP.) 

Faalteiinm  Maiifinnm  is  the  name  by  whidi 
the  devotion  of  the  rosary  is  sometimes  indicated,  be- 
cause in  it  (excepting  the  initial  prayers),  instead  of 
the  150  psalms  of  the  Scripture,  the  A  re  Maria,  in  boo- 
or  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  recited  160  times. 

Psaltery,  an  Anglicism  of  the  Greek  r^akTriotor. 
is  used  in  the  A.  V.  as  the  rendering  of  two  Hel»ew 
words,  both  of  which  signified  stringed  instrunoenta  of 
music  to  accompany  the  voice.  (In  our  treatment  ti 
them  we  use,  in  part,  the  article  in  Smith's  Did.  nftlu 
BS/U.)  See  Kitto's  note  on  Psa.  xcii,  8,  in  bis  Pictorial 
Bibk;  Bible  Educator,  i,  70,  215;  and  comp.  Mcsir.iL 
Instritmbnts. 

1.  ^39,  or  VaS,  nebel,  is  so  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  in  all 
passages  where  it  occurs,  except  in  Isa.  v,  12 ;  xir,  11 : 
xxii,  24  marg.;  Amos  v,  28;  vi,  5,  where  it  is  trans- 
lated viol,  following  the  Geneva  Version,  which  has  HoU 
in  all  cases  except  2  Sam.  vi,  5;  1  Kings  x,  12  (''psal- 
tery") ;  2  Esd.  X,  22 ;  Ecclus.  xl,  21  ("  fialterion') ;  Isa. 
xxii,  24('*musicke'');  andWisd.  xix,  18  C  instrument 
of  musike").  The  ancient  viol  was  a  six-etringed  guitar. 
"Viols  had  six  strings,  and  the  position  of  the  fingers 
was  marked  on  the  finger-board  by  frets,  as  in  the  guitars 
of  the  present  day"  (Chappell,  Pop.  ilui.  i,  246).     In 
the  Prayer-book  version  of  the  Psalms,  the  Hebrew 
word  is  rendered  "lute."     lliis  instrument  resembled 
the  guitar,  but  was  superior  in  tone,  "  l>eing  larger,  and 
having  a  convex  back,  somewhat  like  the  vertical  sec- 
tion of  a  gourd,  or  more  nearly  resembling  that  of  a 
pear.  .  .  .  It  had  virtually  six  strings,  because,  although 
the  number  was  eleven  or  twelve,  five,  at  least,  were 
doubled ;  the  first,  or  treble,  being  sometimes  a  ringle 
string.    The  bead  in  which  the  pegs  to  turn  the  stiinp 
were  inserted  receded  almost  at  a  right  angle' (Chap- 
pell, i,  102).    These  three  instruments — the  psalteiy  ea 
sautry,  the  viol,  and  the  lute — are  frequently  aasodaled 
in  the  old  English  poets,  and  were  clearly  instmmeou 
resembling  each  other,  though  still  diflemit.    Tbos  in 
Chaucer's  Flotcer  and  Leaf,  p.  337 — 

"Aud  before  hem  went  minstreles  rosny  one. 
As  barpes,  pipes,  lutes,  and  aavtry;" 

and  again  in  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  iv,356 — 
"The  tremblbig  lute  some  touch,  some  strain  the  twi 
best." 

The  word  psaltery  in  its  present  form  appears  to  bare 
been  introduced  about  the  end  of  the  16th  centniv,  for 
it  occurs  in  the  immodified  form  ptaUerion  in  two  pas- 
sages of  the  Geneva  Version  (1560).  Again,  in  North's 
PluUrch  {Them.  [ed.  1595],  p  124)  we  read  that  The- 
mistocles, "  being  mocked  ...  by  some  that  had  studied 
humanitie,  and  other  liberall  sciences,  was  driuen  for 
reuenge  and  his  owne  defence,  to  aunswer  with  gicate 
and  stoute  words,  saying,  that  in  deed  be  could  no  skill 
to  tune  a  harpe,  nor  a  violl,  nor  to  play  ol  a  pnalterim : 
but  if  they  did  put  a  citic  into  bis  hands  that  was  of 
small  name,  weake,  and  litle,  he  knew  wayes  enough 
how  to  make  it  noble,  strong,  and  great."  The  Greek 
\i>aXH}puiv,  from  wliich  our  word  is  derived,  denotes  an 
instrument  played  with  the  fingers  instead  of  a  plectnuD 
or  quill,  the  verb  rj/aXXav  being  used  (Enrip  Baeeh.  p. 
784)  of  twanging  the  bowstring  (comp  ^laXftoi  Toiur, 
Eurip  /on,  p  178).  But  it  only  occurs  in  the  Sept.  as 
the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  nebel  in  Mcb.  xii,  27  and 
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I«a.  V,  12,  and  in  all  the  pasuges  of  the  Psalnu,  except 
Psa.  Ixxi,  22  (^«iX/tac)  and  Paa.  Uxzi,  2  (ndapa),  while 
in  Amoa  v,  23;  vi,  5,  the  general  term  ipyavov  is  em- 
ployed.    In  all  other  cases  vdfiXa  represents  nibel  or 
neieL     Theae  various  renderings  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  at  the  time  the  translation  of  the  Sept.  was  made 
there  was  no  certain  identification  of  the  Hebrew  in- 
strument with  any  known  to  the  translators.     The  ren- 
dering va/3Xa  commends  itself  on  account  of  the  simi- 
larity of  the  Greek  word  with  the  Hebrew.    Josephus 
appears  to  have  regarded  them  as  equivalent,  and  his  is 
the  only  direct  evidence  upon  the  point.    He  tells  us 
(^Ant.  vii,  12,  3)  that  the  difference  between  the  nvvpa 
(Heb.  "^HlS,  kbutdr)  and  the  va/3Xa  was  that  the  former 
had  ten  strings  and  was  played  with  the  plectrum,  the 
latter  had  twelve  notes  and  was  played  with  the  hand. 
Forty  thousand  of  these  instruments,  he  adds  (_A  nt.  viii, 
8, 8),  were  made  of  electrum  by  Solomon  for  the  Temple 
choir.     Itaahi  (on  Isa.  v,  12)  says  that  the  nibel  had 
more  strings  and  pegs  than  the  laimdr.    That  ttabla  was 
a  foreign  name  is  evident  from  Strabo  (x,  471)  and  from 
Athenaiua  (iv,  175),  where  its  origin  is  said  to  be  Sido- 
nian.    Beyond  this,  and  that  it  was  a  stringed  instru- 
ment ( Athcn.  iv,  175),  played  by  the  hand  (Ovid,  A  rs 
Am,  iii,  327),  we  know  nothing  of  it;  but  in  these  facts 
we  have  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  nabla  and 
nibel  are  the  same ;  and  that  the  nabla  and  ptaUerion 
are  identical  appears  from  the  glossary  of  Philoxenus, 
where  nablio=^dkTtic,  and  nablao=^aWu,  and  from 
Suidas,  who  makes  ptalteriou  and  naula,  or  nabla,  syu- 
onymoua.     Of  the  psaltery  among  the  Greeks  there  ap- 
pear to  have  been  two  kinds — the  jn/m-ic,  which  was 
of  Persian  (Athen.  xiv,  636)  or  Lydian  (ibid.  p.  635) 
origin,  and  the  /taydSic.    The  former  bad  only  two 
(ibid,  iv,  183)  or  three  (ibid)  strings;  the  latter  as 
many  as  twenty  (ibid,  xiv,  634),  though  sometimes 
only  live  (ibid.  p.  637).    They  are  sometimes  said  to  be 
the  same,  and  were  evidently  of  the  same  kind.    Both 
Isidore  (_De  Origg.  iii,  21)  and  Cassiodorus  (Prt^.  m 
PtaL  c  4)  describe  the  psaltery  as  triangular  in  shape, 
like  the  Greek  A,  with  the  sounding-board  above  the 
strings,  which  were  struck  downwards.    The  latter  adds 
that  it  was  played  with  a  plectrum,  so  that  be  contra- 
dicts Josephus  if  the  psaltery  and  nibel  are  really  the 
same.    In  this  case  Josephus  is  the  rather  to  be  trusted. 
St.  Augustine  (on  Psa.  xxxii  [xxxiii])  makes  the  po- 
sition of  the  sounding -boani  the  point  in  which  the 
dthara  and  psaltery  differ;  in  the  former  it  is  below,  in 
the  latter  above  the  strings.    His  language  implies  that 
both  were  played  with  the  plectrum.     The  distinction 
between  the  cithara  and  psaltery  is  observed  by  Jerome 
(PtoL  in  P»al.).    From  these  conflicting  accounts  it  is 
impossible  to  say  positively  with  what  instrument  the 
nibel  of  the  Hebrew  exactly  corresponded.    It  was  prob- 
ably of  various  kinds,  as  Kimchi  says  in  his  note  on  Isa, 


xxii,  24,  differing  from  each  other  both  with  regard  to 
the  position  of  the  pegs  and  the  number  of  the  strings. 
In  illustration  of  the  descriptions  of  Isidorus  and  Cassio- 
dorus reference  may  be  made  to  the  drawings  from 
Egyptian  musical  instruments  given  by  Sir  Gard.  Wil- 
kinson {Anc  Eg.  ii,  280,  287),  some  one  of  which  may 
correspond  to  the  Hebrew  nibel.  Munk  (^Palestine,  pi. 
16,  figs.  12,  13)  gives  an  engraving  of  an  instrument 
which  Niebuhr  saw.  Its  form  is  that  of  an  inverted 
Delta  placed  upon  a  round  box  of  wood  covered  with 
skin.  Abraham  de  Porta-Leone,  the  author  of  Shille 
I/aggibiorim  (c  6),  identifies  the  nibel  with  the  Italian 
liulo  (the  lute),  or  rather  with  the  particular  kind  called 
liuto  chilarronato  (the  German  mandolaie),  the  thirteen 
striiigs  of  which  were  of  gut  or  sinew,  and  were  struck 
with  a  quill.     See  Harp. 

The  nibel  at6r  (Psa.  xxxiii,  2 ;  xcii,  3  [4] ;  cxiiv,  9) 
appears  to  have  been  an  instrument  of  the  psalter}-  kind 
of  a  peculiar  form  or  number  of  strings  (Forkel,  Geach. 
der  ifut,  i,  133).  Aben-Ezra  (on  Psa.  cl,  3)  says  the 
nibel  had  ten  holet ;  so  that  he  must  have  considered  it 
to  be  a  kind  of  pipe.  As  the  latter  term  signifies  ten, 
and  never  occurs  but  in  connection  with  the  nibel,  the 
conjecture  is  natural  that  the  two  instruments  may  have 
differed  from  each  other  only  in  the  number  of  Iheir 
strings,  or  the  openings  at  the  bottom.  Hence  we  meet 
with  the  Sept.  tran^ation  {>>  la:ax«piipi  ""'  '"  ^■^ 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  words  expressing  an  in- 
strument of  ten  strings,  which  is  also  followed  in  the 
A.V.  (Psa.  xxxiii,  2;  cxIiv,  1).  We  see  no  reason  to 
dissent  from  this  conclusion.  Pfeiffer  was  inclined  to 
think  that  the  a»6r  may  have  been  the  quadrangular 
lyre  which  is  represented  in  different  varieties  in  an- 
cient monuments  (figs.  1  and  2  of  the  accompanying  cut), 
and  which  has  usually  ten  strings,  though  sometimes 
more.    SceViou 


Triangnlar  Mnsical  Instroment  fiom  Uercnloneimi. 


Miscellaneous  Ancient  Stringed  lustiumeuts. 

From  the  fact  that  nibel  in  Hebrew  also  signifies  a 
wine-bottle  or  skin,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
term  when  applied  to  a  musical  instrument  denotes  a 
kind  of  bagpipe — the  old  English  eornamute,  French 
comemute ;  but  it  seems  clear,  whatever  else  may  be  ob- 
scure concerning  it,  that  the  nibel  was  a  stringed  instm- 
ment  In  the  Mishna  (Kelim,  xvi,  7)  mention  is  made 
of  a  case  (p''n=^qici))  in  which  it  was  kept.  Sec 
Bottle. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  nibel  in  the  history  of  the 
Old  Test,  is  in  connection  with  the  "  string"  of  prophets 
who  met  Saul  as  they  came  down  from  the  high  place 
(1  Sam.  X,  5).  Here  it  is  clearly  used  in  a  religious 
service,  as  again  (2  Sam.  vi,  5 ;  1  Chron.  xlii,  8)  when 
David  brought  the  ark  from  Kirjath-jearim.  In  the 
Temple  band  organized  by  David  were  the  playera  on 
psalteries  (1  Chron.  xv,  16,  20),  who  accompanied  the 
ark  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  (xv,  28).  They 
played  when  the  ark  was  brought  into  the  Temple  (2 
Chron.  V,  12) ;  at  the  thanksgiving  for  Jehoshaphat's 
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victory  {■nx,  28) ;  at  the  reatoration  of  the  Temple  under 
HezekUb  (xxis,  25),  and  the  dedication  of  the  walla  of 
Jerusalem  after  they  were  rebuilt  by  Nehemiah  (Neb. 
xii,  27).  In  all  these  cases,  and  in  the  passages  in  the 
Psalms  where  allusion  is  made  to  it,  the  psaltery  is  as- 
Bociated  with  religious  services  (comp.  Amos  v,  23;  2 
£sd,  X,  22).  But  it  had  its  part  also  in  private  festivi- 
ties, as  is  evident  from  Isa.  v,  12;  xiv,  11;  xxii,  24; 
Amos  vi,  &,  Where  it  is  associated  with  banquets  and 
luxurious  indulgence.  It  appears  (Isa.  xiv,  11)  to  have 
had  a  soft,  plaintive  note.  The  psalteries  of  David 
were  made  of  cypress  (2  Sam.  vi,  6),  those  of  Solomon 
of  algum  or  almug  trees  (2  Chron.  ix,  11).    See  Psal- 

KODY. 

2.  Among  the  instruments  of  the  band  which  played 
before  Nebuchadnezzar's  golden  image  on  the  plains  of 
Dura,  we  again  meet  with  the  "paaltery"  (^^^r)9D0, 
Dan.  iii,  6, 10, 15 ;  •p'^BJOB,  paanUrin),  The  Chaldee 
word  appears  to  be  merely  a  modification  of  the  Greek 
^MkHipiov.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
word  is  singular  (see  Gesenius,  Thetaur,  p.  1116),  the 
termination  'p~  corresponding  to  the  Greek  -tov.  This, 
in  a  more  narrow  and  exact  sense,  denotes  an  instru- 
ment like  the  cUhara  (Lemprid.  Al  Sever),  pla}'ed 
with  both  hands,  and  called  the  magadis,  fiayaSti; 
(Athen.  xiv,  686) ;  but  according  to  Jerome  {Proam.  in 
Ptalm.)  it  was  the  later  Greek  name  for  the  nabla  or 
nibel  above.    See  Musia 

PaathyrianB  or  Psatyriana,  a  sect  of  Arians, 
who  were  followers  of  Tbeoctistus,  a  zealous  pastry-cook 
(,^ia2vponi>\iji)  of  Constantinople,  who  maintained  the 
heresy  of  Arius  in  the  form  that  the  tlrst  person  in  the 
Trinity  existed  before  the  Son  had  a  being ;  thus  deny- 
ing the  eternal  generation  of  Christ.  Brought  to  trial 
in  the  Council  of  Antioch,  A.D,  860,  they  maintained 
that  the  Son  was  not  like  the  Father  as  to  will ;  that 
he  was  taken  from  nothing,  or  made  of  nothing;  and 
that  in  God  generation  was  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
creation.  They  were  also  called  Douleiang  and  Cyrti- 
ani.    See  Theodorus,  Uar.  fab.  vol.  iv. 

Psaume,  Nicholas,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  in 
1518  at  Chaumont-sur-Ainc,  diocese  of  Verdun,  of  very 
humble  parentage.  He  was  educated  by  his  uncle, 
Fran9oi8  Psaume,  abbe  of  St.  Paul  of  Verdun,  who  sent 
him  successively  to  the  universities  of  Paris,  Orleans, 
and  Poitiers,  and  resigned  the  abbey  in  his  favor  in 
1538.  Soon  after,  NichoUs  took  the  habit  of  the  Pre- 
monstrants.  In  1548  the  cardinal  Jean  de  Lorraine 
abdicated  in  bis  favor  the  bishopric  of  Verdun.  lie  as- 
sisted at  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1550  and  in  1562,  ar- 
guing against  the  abuse  of  the  regular  benefices,  and 
made  for  himself  some  enemies.  He  died  at  Verdun, 
Aug.  10, 1576.  He  gave  to  the  world  CoUectio  Adorum 
et  Lecretorum  ConcUii  Tridmtitd  (Etival,  1725),  a  curi- 
ous journal  of  all  that  was  done  at  the  council  from 
Nov,  13, 1562,  until  its  conclusion,  which  was  published 
by  P.  Hugo,  abb^  d'Etival : — Pritervatifcontre  le  Change- 
meni  de  Religion  (Verdun,  1563, 8vo) :— an  edition  of  the 
canons  of  the  provincial  council  of  Treves  in  1548 : — 
Mittate  Virduneme  (1557) : — Portrait  de  tEglise  (1573), 
dedicated  to  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine:  —  some  other 
works  relative  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1564.— Hoefer,  A^oKr.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

PseudepigT&pba  {4/fvSiirtypa^)  means  those 
writings  the  title  (Imypaflf)  of  which  names  a  false 
author  instead  of  the  true  one.  This  designation  is 
often  applied  to  the  Apocrypha,  although  there  are 
many  Apocrypha  which  name  no  author  at  all  in  their 
title.  A  number  of  I'rotestant  theologians  restrict  the 
term  peeudepigrapha  to  such  writings  of  the  O.  T.  as 
were  composed  in  the  Greek  language  shortly  before  or 
after  Christ,  and  falsely  attributed  to  the  patriarchs  and 
prophets  of  the  Old  Covenant,  as,  e.  g.  the  testament  of 
the  twelve  patriarchs,  the  book  of  Enoch,  etc.  They 
designate  by  the  name  of  Apocrj-pha  the  writings  falsely 


attributed  to  the  apostles  and  disciples  of  Jetus.     See 
Apocbvpua. 

Paeudodoxy  (i^tv^ofo&'a,  from  x^uSoq,  yalte- 
hood,  and  lu^a,  opinion)  designates  a  falae  or  deet^ 
tive  opinion,  and  hence  is  employed  fur  tuperstitiom  and 
envr.  A  synonymous  expression  is  pseudodidatoalj 
(from  lifanKoXia,  inrtrvdioxi),  u.  he  who  holds  errone- 
ous opinions  (iptv^ufofoc),  if  he  communicates  them, 
becomes  a  false  teacher  (ij^vfoftcdiricaAac).  The  ap- 
posite of  these  two  expressions  ought  to  be  orthodorg 
and  orthodidatccdg,  but  the  latter  two  words  are  nsed 
in  a  somewhat  different  sense.  See  Hetebodox.  The 
word  peeudoiem  is  of  recent  formation,  and  means  a 
general  inclination  to  the  false,  which  shows  itself  in 
thoughts,  words,  and  doctrines,  as  well  as  in  acts  and  ia 
the  social  intercourse  of  life. 

Paeudolatry  (\f/a>to\arpfla,  ftom  ^f/ivloc,fiibe- 
hood,  and  Xarptia,  terrice)  designates  a  JfiiUe  tcmtt^ 
of  which  the  Christian  writers,  who  seem  to  hare  first 
formed  this  word,  accused  the  pagans,  on  aocount  of 
their  polytheism.  Pseudolatry  has  also  penetiated 
into  the  Christian  Chnrcb ;  for  where  we  find  the  wor- 
ship of  images  (iconolatry,  or  idolatry),  there  ■•  paeo- 
I  dolatry  likewise. 

Paeudology  and  Pseudomancy  (<f4t>^oXoTt'a, 
i  >f/tv!opavTila,  from  Xoyof ,  tpeech,  and  pavnia,  predic- 
I  (ion)  are  in  the  mutual  relation  of  species  and  genus. 
The  former  refers  to  false  and  deceptive  speaking  in 
I  general ;  the  latter  to  the  foretelling  of  future  events, 
I  in  which,  in  this  sense,  there  is  neither  truth  nor  wis- 
I  dom.    The  same  relation  exists  between  the  pscndolo- 
1  gist  and  the  pseudomautist,  called  also  pseudo-prophet. 
See  Prophet.    Comp.  also  Lucian's  Feeudomantis,  by 
which  title  he  designates  an  impostor  of  his  time  called 
Alexander  (Alexander  Impostor).    Pseudomania  wonM 
be  simulated  folly  {pavta);  for  mental  diseases  can  be 
simulated  as  well  as  bodily.     Both  pretences  are  mean, 
the  former  still  more  than  the  latter :  for  he  who  joe- 
tends  to  be  mentally  diseased  plays  the  part  of  a  being 
deprived  of  reason  and  freedom.    Criminals  sometimes 
recur  to  this  artifice  to  escape  the  responsibility  of  their 
actions ;  lawyers  like,  in  desperate  cases,  to  resort  to  the 
plea  of  insanity.     The  judge  must,  where  sach  an  ex- 
cuse is  attempted,  take  the  advice  of  the  physicians, 
who  have  to  examine  how  far  such  a  pica  is  wamnted 
by  the  facts,  else  this  mode  of  defence  would  lead  to 
the  impunity  of  all  criminals,  even  the  moet  danger- 
ous.   The  words  ij/iviopavia  and  ^/tvcopavnitt  ait 
both  unknown  to  antiquity,  although  \l/tvl6pavTft  was 
employed.     Instead  of  \pwdoXoyla,  the  ancients  used 
also  ^pil^^opv^ia  (from  pv^o^  =  Xoyof)  ;  hence  it  woald 
be  a  mistake  if  we  employed  the  latter  word  for  false 
fables,  although  vn/lh  is  synonymous  withyaUr. 

Psilanthropista  are  those  who  maintain  the  ex- 
treme form  of  Unitarian  doctrine  that  Christ  was  moely 
(\f>iXuc)  a  man  (av^puwos),  and  not  God  and  maa 
(deavdpwiroc)  in  one  person. 

Psyohlci  and  Pneumatlci  {^vxmoi  and  mi^ 
pauKoi,  sciL  dvipuiroi)  are  often  contrasted  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  former  word  is  employed  in  a  lower 
sense,  the  second  with  a  more  refined  and  noble  signifi- 
cation.    The  Hontanists  thus  designated  the  ortbo- 
I  dox,  because  they  rejected  the  prophecies  and  i»eteml- 
I  ed  inspirations  of  their  founder,  and  would  not  receive 
bis  rigid  laws  respecting  fasting,  etc.     This  was  the 
term  constantly  used  by  Tertulliau  after  he  had  fiUkn 
,  into  the  errors  of  the  Hontanists.    He  calls  his  own 
,  party  (he  spiritual,  and  the  orthodox  Ike  camaL    Ter- 
!  tullian,  who  ranged  himself  with  the  Pneuraatictsla. 
wrote  a  book  Contra  Ptgchicot  t,  Orlkodoxos,     But  this 
meaning  is  very  seldom  given  to  these  words  in  oar 
{ times.    See  Obioen.    The  latter  found  in  the  Script- 
i  ures  a  somatic,  psychical,  and  pneumatical  meaning,  be- 
cause man  is  composed  of  body,  soul,  and  mind.     The 
name  appears  to  have  originated  with  (lie  Valentiniaos, 
.  who  styled  themselves  the  spiritual  and  theperfrtt,  and 
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aaid  tbey  had  no  need  of  abstinence  and  good  works, 
which  were  unnecessary  for  them  that  were  perfect. 

Psychiam  (a  new  formation,  from  ij^xn^  toul)  is 
the  opinion  that  everything  is  soul.  The  followers  of 
this  doctrine  are  called  Psychists.  Although  poets  put 
a  sottl  in  every  inanimate  object,  they  do  not  belong  tu 
this  sect  of  philoaopheis;  for  they  do  not  thinic  in  the 
least  of  suppressing  all  distinction  between  the  somatic 
and  the  psychical  nature.  Michel  Petdez,  a  Hungarian, 
published  in  1833  (Pesth,  8vo)  a  book  in  which  he  at- 
tempts to  prove  that  the  so-called  bodily  world  is  com- 
posed of  nothing  but  souls.  He  divides  the  souls  into 
two  classes,  the  living  and  the  dead;  the  latter,  in  a 
slate  of  aggregation,  constitute  the  bodies.  This  opin- 
ion is  not  so  new  as  it  would  appear  at  6rst  sight.  It 
bean  a  striking  resemblance  to  Leibnitz's  monadolog}', 
and  may  be  a  branch  of  that  tree.  Leibnitz  considers 
the  whole  universe  as  composed  of  monads,  which  he 
divides  into  conscious  and  unconscious,  or  slumbering ; 
he  slso  holds  bodies  to  be  aggregations  of  the  second 
kind  of  monads.  If  they  are  consistent,  the  strict  ideal- 
ists will  likewise  be  compelled  to  consider  all  that  ex- 
ists as  soul  or  spirit,  as  they  hold  the  bodies  to  be  mere 
representations  or  ideas,  to  which  the  thinking  mind 
fends  objective  existence.  M.  Quesne  (Letlret  tur  fe 
Pti/chiime  fParis,  1852,  8vo])  teaches  that  there  is  a 
fluid  diffused  throughout  all  nature,  animating  equally 
all  living  and  organized  beings,  and  that  the  difference 
which  appears  in  their  actions  comes  of  their  particular 
organizatioD.  The  fluid  is  general,  the  organization  is 
individoal.  This  opinion  differs  from  that  of  Pythag- 
oras (q.  v.),  who  held  that  the  soul  of  a  man  passed  in- 
dividually into  the  body  of  a  brute.  While  H.  Quesne 
holds  that,  though  the  body  dies,  the  soul  does  not ;  the 
ori^ization  perishes,  but  not  the  psychal,  or  psychical, 
fluid.    See  Krug,  PhUot.  Worterlmdi,  s.  r. 

Psychology  (from  ^xh,  the  totiJ,  and  \6yoQ,  a 
dUcourte)  is  that  branch  of  metaphysics  which  treats 
of  the  nature  and  relations  of  the  human  spirit.  It 
has  been  divided  into  rational,  or  speculative,  and  em- 
pirical, or  practical,  (See  Fleming  and  Krauth,  Kocai. 
ofPhilot.  s.  r.) 

Biblical  Ptychology  is  a  term  lately  applied  to  the 
doctdnes  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  on  the  subject,  espe- 
oally  as  to  the  distinction  between  the  rational  and 
immortal  tout  in  man  (ni*<,  7rvtt)/ia),  and  the  animal, 
sensitive,  and  affectional  spirit  (S}B3,  ^x^)*  I''''  ^"^^ 
ject  has  been  treated  with  great  acumen  by  Delitzscb 
(Biblical  Psychology,  tr.  from  the  German,  Edinb.  1867) ; 
but  the  results  are  rather  curious  than  satisfactory. 
(See  Brit.  Quar.  Rev.  Jan.  1878,  p.  162;  New-EngUader, 
July.  1873,  art.  iv.)  In  fact,  the  Bible  has  no  scientific 
nomenclature,  and  the  attempt  to  reduce  its  terms  to 
(he  strict  definitions  of  modem  classification,  especially 
on  so  obscure  and  abstract  a  subject,  must  necessarily 
prove  abortive.     See  Mu)D. 


.  PBychomancy  (from  t^x4'  *""'>  *"''  fiavnta, 
prediction)  is  the  pretended  art  of  summoning  the 
souls  of  the  deceased,  and  learning  the  future  by  their 
communications;  it  is  one  of  the  branches  of  divina- 
tion, or  mantles.  The  ancients  use  only  rjmxoitavnc, 
a  sorcerer  of  this  kind,  and  xlrnxo/tavreiov,  the  place 
where  such  performances  took  place  (oraculum  anuna- 
rum).  The  same  art  is  colled  necromancy,  and,  in  a 
more  extenuve  sense,  pneumatomancy.    See  Divika- 

TION. 

Psycbometry  (a  new  formation,  from  ^vx'l,  foul, 
and  ixerpov,  measure)  is  the  art  of  measuring  toult.  It 
cannot  give  an  account  with  mathematical  exactitude  of 
the  powers  of  the  soul  and  their  effects;  it  must  content 
itself  with  an  approximative  valuation,  the  soul  being  a 
quantity  inapproachable  to  the  senses,  which  cannot  be 
measured  like  bodies.  Ch.  Jul.  Sim.  Portius,  a  teacher 
in  Lcipsic,  invented  an  instrument  of  psychometry, 
which  he  thus  describes:  "The  psychometer  is  an  in- 
strument which  shows  what  a  man  is  in  respect  to  his 
temperament,  mind,  and  heart.  One  hundred  and  ten 
different  impressions  can  be  made  on  the  instrument. 
The  impression  made  by  the  person  whose  soul  is  meas- 
ured shows  by  which  of  the  one  hundred  and  ten  quali- 
ties enumerated  on  a  board"— and  most  arbitrarily  and 
illogically,  as  to  that  —  "this  person  is  distinguished 
from  others."  AVe  may  ask.  Only  those  by  which  he 
or  she  is  distinguished  from,  not  also  those  which  he 
has  in  common  with,  other  people?  But,  then,  the  in- 
strument could  not  indicate  any  of  those  one  hundred 
and  ten  qualities,  as  each  of  them  must  be  held  in  com- 
mon by  several  persons.  See  the  description  of  this 
psychometer  by  its  author  (Leipsic,  1833, 8vo). 

Fsychopannychism  (;ijwxn,toul;  vav,aU;  and 
vvi,  night — the  sleep  of  the  soiU)  is  the  doctrine  to 
which  Luther,  among  divines,  and  Forney,  among  phi- 
losophers, were  inclined,  that  at  death  the  soul  falls 
asleep,  and  does  not  awake  till  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.  Calvin  wrote  a  treatise  against  this  view  in 
1534,  and  there  is  much  against  it  in  Henry  Mori's 
Works.  Pogett  says,  in  his  Ileretiography,  written 
about  1638,  that  this  "heresy"  revived  in  bis  time 
through  the  publication  of  a  work  entitled  Maris 
Mortality.    See  SouL-SLEnr. 

PsychopneumSnes  were  those  who  maintained 
the  opinion  that  the  souls  of  the  good,  after  death,  be- 
came angels,  and  the  souls  of  the  evil  became  devils. 
See  Augustinus,  Hares,  ch.  Ixxviii;  Praedest.  Uares. 
ch.  Ixxviii, 

Ptolemse'us,  or  Ptoi.emy  (nroXt/iaioc,  i.  e. "  the 
warlike,"  from  irroXcpoc  =  jroXt^oc),  the  dynastic  name 
of  the  tireek  kings  of  Egypt  (A.  V.  "  Ptol'emee"  or 
"  Ptoleme'os"),  and  hence  employed  also  by  many  pri- 
vate persons.  The  name,  which  occurs  in  early  legends 
(//.  iv,  228 ;  Pausan.  x,  6),  appears  first  in  the  historic 
period  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  became 


1.  Ptolxh JIDB  I,  SoTEB  (SOU  of  Logns),  B.C.  clr.  323-285. 
Aratnoe  to  %  Ptoi.bm«ii8  n,  PniLAncLravs  (B.C.  iS6-U7),  Co  8.  Arslnoe. 


4.  PTOLEH^ns  III,ED«aamB  I  (B.C.  247-222). 


6.  Berenice  to  Autloehus  IL 


8.  Ptoi.ui.bc8  IV,  Puii-oPATOB  (B.C.  282-206),  to  T.  Arslnoe. 
I 


8.  ProLUf  Jtcs  V,  EpipaARn  (B.C.  206-181),  to  Cleopatra  (danghter  of  Autlocbos  Hsgnos). 


t.  Ptoluixus  VI,  PniLOHnoB 
(B.C.  181-146), 
(i)(neopatra(ll). 


10.  PTOLUixirs  VII,  EcEaoimts  II  (PhyscoD),  to  It.  Cleopatrn, 

(RC.  171-146-117)  to  (2)  Cleopatra  (14). 


(II)  Cleopatra,  18.  Ptolemtens  Eupator. 

to  Alexander  Balas. 
to  Demetrius  II. 


14.  Cleopatra.  18.  Ptolsmxds  VIIT,  Soma  11 

(B.C.U7-S1). 
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afterwards  very  frequent  among  the  states  which  arose 
out  of  his  conquests.  For  the  following,  which  are  the 
only  persons  of  the  name  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures 
(anil  these  in  the  Apocrypha  alone,  although  refer- 
red to  in  Daniel),  we  adopt  the  statemenu  found 
in  Smith's  IHcf.  of  the  Bible.  For  the  civil  history 
of  the  Ptolemies  the  student  will  find  ample  refer- 
ences to  the  original  authorities  in  the  articles  in 
Smith's  Diet,  of  CUutical  Biography,  ii,  581,  etc,  and  in 
Pauly'8  Real-Kncyklopadie.  The  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject in  its  religious  aspects  has  been  noticed  under  At/- 
EXANURiA ;  Uisf  ERSioK.  A  curious  account  of  the  lit- 
erary activity  of  Ptolemy  Pbiladelphus  is  given  (by 
Simon  de  Magistris)  in  the  Apologia  tent.  Pal.  de  LXX 
Vert.,  appended  to  Daniel  tec.  LXX  (Romie,  177'2) ;  but 
this  is  not  always  trustworthy.  More  complete  detaiU 
of  the  history  of  the  Alexandrine  libraries  are  given  by 
Ritschl,  Die  ^lexandriniichen  Bibliotheken  (Breslau, 
1838);  and  Parthey,  Dot  Alexandr.  Muteum  (Berlin, 
1838).  The  foregoing  table  gives  the  descent  of  the 
royal  line  as  far  as  it  is  connected  with  Biblical  history. 
See  Egypt. 

1.  I'tolemy  I,  Soter  ("SLwrrip,  tavior),  known  as  the 
son  of  Lagus,  a  Macedonian  of  low  rank,  was  gener- 
ally supposed  to  be  an  illegitimate  son  of  Philip.  He 
distinguished  himself  greatly  during  the  campaigns  of 
Alexander;  at  whose  death,  foreseeing  the  necessary 
subdivision  of  the  empire,  he  secured  for  himself  the 
government  of  Egypt,  where  be  proceeded  at  once  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  kingdom  (B.C.  823).  His  pol- 
icy during  the  wars  of  the  succession  was  mainly  di- 
rected towards  the  consolidation  of  his  power,  and  not 
to  wide  conquests.  He  maintained  himself  against  the 
attacks  of  Pcrdiccas  (KG.  321)  and  Demetrius  (B.C. 
312),  and  gained  a  precarious  footing  in  Syria  and  Phoe- 
nicia. In  U.C.  307  he  suffered  a  very  severe  defeat  at 
sea  off  Cyprus  from  Antigonus,  but  successfully  defended 
Egypt  against  invasion.  After  the  final  defeat  of  An- 
tigonus, B.C.  301,  he  was  obliged  to  concede  the  debat- 
able provinces  of  Phcenicia  and  Ctele-Syria  to  Seleucus; 
and  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign  his  onlj'  impor- 
tant achievement  abroad  was  the  recovery  of  Cyprus, 
which  he  permanently  attached  to  the  Egyptian  mon- 
archy (B.C.  295).  He  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  young- 
est son,  Ptolemy  H  Pbiladelphus,  two  years  before  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  B.C.  283. 

Ptolemy  Soter  is  described  very  briefly  in  Daniel  (xi, 
5)  as  one  of  those  who  should  receive  part  of  the  empire 
of  Alexander  when  it  was  "divided  towards  the  four 
winds  of  heaven."  "  The  king  of  the  south  [Egypt  in 
respect  of  Judtea]  shall  be  ttrong ;  and  one  of  his  princes 
[Seleucus  Nicator,  shall  be  strong] ;  and  he  [Seleucus] 
thall  be  ttrong  above  him  [Ptolemy],  and  have  domin- 
ion." Seleucus,  who  is  here  mentioned,  fled  from  Bab- 
ylon, where  Antigonus  sought  his  life,  to  Egypt  in  B.C. 
816,  and  attached  himself  to  Ptolemy.  At  last  the  de- 
cisive victory  of  Ipsus  (B.C.  801),  which  was  mainly 
gained  by  his  services,  gave  him  the  command  of  an 
empire  which  was  greater  than  any  other  held  by  Al- 
exander's successors;  and  "hit  domiition  teat  a  great 
dominion"  (Dan,  /.  c).  Jerome  (ad  Dan,  L  c.)  very 
strangely  refers  the  latter  clauses  of  the  verse  to  Ptole- 
my Pbiladelphus,  "  whose  empire  surpassed  that  of  his 
father."    Tlie  whole  tenor  of  the  passage  requires  the 
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contrast  of  the  two  kingdom*  on  which  the  foartooei  of 
Judna  hung. 

In  one  of  his  expeditions  into  Syria,  probably  B.C 
320,  Ptolemy  treacherously  occupied  Jenisaleaa  on  the 
Sabbath,  a  fact  which  arreted  the  attention  of  th«  hea- 
then historian  Agatharcides  (ap.  Joseph.  C.  Ap.  i,  22: 
Ant.  xii,  1).  He  carried  away  many  Jews  and  Samari- 
tans captive  to  Alexandria ;  but,  aware  probably  of  tb 
great  importance  of  the  good-will  of  the  inhabitants  f( 
Palestine  in  the  event  of  a  Syrian  war,  he  gave  then 
the  full  privileges  of  citizenship  in  the  new  city.  Ii 
the  campaign  of  Gaza  (B.C.  812)  he  reaped  ibe'  freia 
of  his  liberal  policy ;  and  many  Jews  voluntarily  eai- 
grated  to  Egypt,  though  the  colony  was  from  the  first 
disturbed  by  internal  dissensions  (Josephns,  as  above; 
Hccat.  ap.  Joseph.  C.  Ap.  t  c). 

2.  Ptolkmt  II,  Philudelphat  (4>(\nftX^oc,  i  e. 
bi-olher-loving),  the  youngest  son  of  Ptolemy  I,  was 
made  king  two  years  before  his  death,  to  confirm  the 
irregular  succession.  The  conflict  between  Egypt  and 
Syria  was  renewed  during  bis  reign  in  conseqnenn 
of  the  intrigue  of  his  half-brother  Magas.  "  Bmt  in 
the  end  ofgeart  they  [the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt] 
joined  (hemselvet  together  [in  friendship].  For  tie 
king't  daughter  of  the  touth  [  Berenice,  the  danghter  of 
Ptolemy  PhiUdelphus]  came  [as  bride]  to  the  Ung  rf 
the  north  [Antiocbus  II],  to  mate  an  agreement"  (Dan. 
xi,  6).  The  unhappy  issue  of  this  marriage  has  been 
noticed  already  [see  Aktiochvb  II  ]  ;  and  the  political 
events  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy,  who,  however,  Tctaintd 
possession  of  the  disputed  provinces  of  Phoenicia  and 
Coele-Syria,  ofl'er  no  further  points  of  interest  io  con- 
nection with  Jewish  history. 

In  other  respects,  however,  this  reign  was  a  criiical 
epoch  for  the  development  of  Judaism,  as  it  was  for  the 
intellectual  history  of  the  ancient  world.  The  liberal 
:  encouragement  which  Ptolemy  bestowed  on  literatare 
I  and  science  (following  out  in  this  the  designs  of  his  la- 
ther) gave  birth  to  a  new  school  of  writers  and  think- 
I  ers.  The  critical  faculty  was  called  forth  in  place  of 
I  the  creative,  and  learning,  in  some  sense,  supplied  the 
place  of  original  speculation.  Eclecticism  was  the  nec- 
essary result  of  the  concurrence  and  comparison  of  dc^ 
mas ;  and  it  was  impossible  that  the  Jew,  who  was  now 
become  as  true  a  citizen  of  the  world  as  the  Greek, 
should  remain  passive  in  the  conflict  of  opinions.  The 
origin  and  influence  of  the  translation  of  the  Sept.  wiQ 
be  considered  in  another  place.  See  Septvagist.  It 
is  enough  now  to  observe  the  greatness  of  the  conse- 
quences involved  in  the  union  of  Greek  language  with 
Jewish  thought.  From  this  time  the  Jew  was  famil- 
iarized with  the  great  types  of  Western  lileratnie,  and 
in  some  degree  aimed  at  imitating  them.  Ezechid  (o 
rwf  'lovla'iK&v  rpay^itu  v  Troajriii,  Clem.  Alex.  Slrott. 
i,  23,  §  155)  wrote  a  drama  on  the  subject  of  the  Exo- 
dus, of  which  considerable  fragments,  in  fair  iambic 
verse,  remain  (Euseb.  Prop.  Ev.  is,  28, 29 ;  Qem.  .ilex. 
{.  c),  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  adhered  strictly 
to  the  laws  of  classical  composition.  An  elder  Pbiki 
celebrated  Jerusalem  in  a  long  hexameter  poem — Ease- 
bins  quotes  the  14th  book — of  which  the  few  comipt 
lines  still  preserved  (Euseb.  Prop.  Er.  ix,  20,  24,  28) 
convey  no  satisfactor}*  notion.  Another  epic  poem.  On 
the  Jews,  was  written  by  Tbeodotus,  and  as  the  extant 
passages  (ibid,  ix,  22)  treat  of  the  history  of  Sichem,  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  he  was  a  Samaritan,  llie 
work  of  AristobuluB  on  the  interpretation  of  the  law 
was  a  still  more  important  result  of  the  combination  of 
the  old  faith  with  Greek  culture,  as  forming  the  groond- 
work  of  later  allegories.  While  the  Jews  appropri- 
ated the  fruits  of  Western  science,  the  Greeks  looked 
towards  the  East  with  a  new  curiosity.  The  histories 
of  Berosus  and  Manetho  and  Hccatcus  opened  a  world 
as  wide  and  as  novel  as  the  conquests  of  .\lexander. 
The  legendary  sibyls  were  taught  to  speak  in  the  hm- 
guage  of  the  prophets.  The  name  of  Orpheus,  which 
was  connected  with  the  first  rise  of  Greek  polytheism, 
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gave  sanction  to  verses  which  set  forth  nobler  views  of 
the  Godhead  (ilnd.  xiii,  12,  etc).  Even  the  most  fa- 
mous poets  were  not  free  from  interpolation  (Ewald, 
Gach.  ir,  297,  note).  Everywhere  the  intellectual  ap- 
proximation of  Jew  and  tientile  was  growing  closer,  or 
at  least  more  possible.  The  later  specific  forms  ofteach- 
ing  to  which  this  S}-ncretism  of  East  and  West  gave 
rise  have  already  been  noticed.  See  Alexandria.  A 
second  time,  and  in  a  new  fashion,  Egypt  disciplined  a 
people  of  God.  It  first  impressed  upon  a  nation  the 
firm  unity  of  a  family,  and  then  in  due  time  reconnected 
a  matured  people  with  the  world  from  which  it  had  been 
called  out. 


Octodrachm  ofFloleDiy  II. 

Oit.  AASA40K.    But!  of  Pto1«my  II  and  Anfno«,  r.    Rn.  aiOM.    Bulla 
of  Ptolaoiy  I  asd  Baraolca,  r. 

3.  ProLEjrr  III,  Eueryllis  (Eitpyinjf,  i.  e.  ««//- 
doer),  was  the  eldest  son  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and 
brother  of  Berenice,  the  wife  of  Antiochus  II.  The  re- 
pudiation and  murder  of  his  sister  furnished  him  with 
an  occasion  for  invading  Syria  (B.C.  cir.  246).  He 
"Mtood  up,  a  branch  out  of  her  stock  [sprang  from  the 
same  parents]  tn  his  [father's]  estate;  and  set  himself  at 
[the  head  of]  his  armg,  and  came  against  the  fortresses 
nfthe  IHng  of  the  north  [Antiochus],  and  dealt  against 
them  and  prevailed^  (Dan.  xi,  7).  He  extended  his 
conquests  as  far  as  Antioch,  and  then  eastward  to  Bab- 
ylon, but  was  recalled  to  Egypt  by  tidings  of  seditions 
which  had  broken  out  there.  His  success  was  brilliant 
and  complete.  "  Ue  carried  captire  into  Kgypt  the  gods 
[of  the  conquered  nations]  with  their  molten  images,  and 
with  their  precious  resseH  of  silver  and  gold"  (yet.  8). 
This  capture  of  sacred  trophies,  which  included  the  re- 
covery of  images  taken  from  Egvpt  by  Cambyses  (Jer- 
ome, ad  loc},  earned  for  the  king  the  name  Euergetes— 
"Benefactor" — from  the  superstitious  Egyptians,  and 
was  specially  recorded  in  the  inscriptions  which  he  set 
up  at  AdtUe  in  memory  of  his  achievements  (Cosmas 
Ind.  ap.  Clinton,  F.  U.  p.  382,  n.).  After  his  return  to 
Egypt  (B.C.  cir.  243)  he  suffered  a  great  part  of  the 
conquered  provinces  to  fall  again  under  the  power  of 
Seleucns.  But  the  attempts  which  Seleucus  made  to 
attack  Eg>'pt  terminated  disastrously  to  himself.  He 
first  collected  a  fleet,  which  was  almost  totally  destroyed 
by  a  storm ;  and  then,  "as  if  by  some  judicial  infatua- 
tion," "  he  came  against  the  realm  of  the  kitu/  of  the  south 
and  [being  defeated]  returned  to  his  otm  land  [to  Anti- 
och]" (Dan.  xi,  9;  Justin,  xxvii,  2).  After  this  Ptole- 
my "desisted  some  gears  from  [attacking]  the  king  of 
the  north"  (Dan.  xi,  8),  since  the  civil  war  between  Se- 
leucus and  Antiochus  Hierax,  which  he  fomented,  se- 
cured him  from  any  further  Syrian  invasion.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  seems  to  have  been 
spent  chiefly  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  empire, 
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which  he  raised  to  the  highest  pitoh  of  its  prosperity. 
His  policy  towards  the  Jews  was  similar  to  that  of  his 
predecessors,  and  on  bis  occupation  of  Syria  he  "offered 
sacrifices,  aftor  the  custom  of  the  law,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  success,  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and 
added  gifts  worthy  of  his  victory"  (Joseph.  C.  Ap,  ii, 
5).  The  famous  story  of  the  manner  in  which  Joseph, 
the  son  of  Tobias,  obtained  from  him  the  lease  of  the 
revenues  of  Judna  is  a  striking  illustration  both  of  the 
condition  of  the  country  and  of  the  influence  of  individ- 
ual Jews  (id.  ^nf.xii,  4),    See  Onias. 

4.  ProLKSir  IV,  Philopitor  {<H\o^aTu>p,  i.  e. father- 
loving').  After  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  the 
line  of  the  Ptolemies  rapidly  degenerated  (Strabo,  xvi, 
12, 13,  p. 798).  Ptolemy  Philopator,  his  eldest  son,  who 
succeeded  him,  was,  to  the  last  degree,  sensual,  effemi- 
nate, and  debased.  But,  externally,  his  kingdom  re- 
tained its  power  and  splendor;  and  when  circumstances 
forced  him  to  action,  Ptolemy  himself  showed  ability 
not  unworthy  of  his  race.  The  description  of  the  cam- 
paign of  Baphia  (B.C.  217)  in  the  book  of  Daniel  gives 
a  vivid  description  of  his  character.  "  The  sons  of  Se- 
leucus [Seleucus  Ceraunus  and  Antiochus  the  Great] 
were  stirred  up,  and  assembled  a  multitude  of  great 
forces;  and  one  of  them  [Antiochus]  came,  and  oter- 
Jlowed,  and  passed  through  [even  to  Pelusium :  Polyb. 
V,  62] ;  and  he  returned  [from  Seleucia,  to  which  he  bad 
retired  during  a  faithless  truce:  Polyb.  v,  66];  and 
theg  [Antiochus  and  Ptolemy]  were  stirred  up  [in  war] 
even  to  his  [Antiochus's]  ybrtrew.  And  the  king  of  the 
south  [Ptolemy  Philopator]  was  moved  with  choler,  and 
came  forth  and  fought  with  him  [at  Raphia] ;  and  he  set 
forth  a  great  multitude;  and  the  multitude  was  given  into 
Aw  ioiui  [to  lead  to  battle].  And  the  multitude  raised 
Aw//*  [proudly  for  the  conflict],  and  hit  heart  was  lifted 
up,  and  he  cast  down  ten  thousaiuli  (comp.  Polyb.  v,  86) ; 
iMt  he  teas  not  vigorous"  [to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  victo- 
ry] (Dan.  xi,  10-12 ;  comp.  3  Mace  i,  1-5).  After  this 
decisive  success,  Ptolemy  Philopator  visited  the  neigh- 
boring cities  of  Syria,  and,  among  others,  Jerusalem. 
After  offering  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  in  the  Temple, 
he  attempted  to  enter  the  sanctuary.  A  sudden  paral- 
ysis hindered  bis  design ;  but  when  he  returned  to  Al- 
exandria, be  determined  to  inflict  on  the  Alexandrian 
Jews  the  vengeance  for  his  disappointment.  In  this, 
however,  he  was  again  hindered ;  and  eventually  he 
confirmed  to  them  the  full  privileges  which  they  had 
enjoyed  before.  See  Maccabee-s,  The  Third  Book  ok. 
The  recklessness  of  his  reign  was  further  marked  by 
the  first  insurrection  of  the  native  Egyptians  against 
their  Greek  rulers  (Polyb.  v,  107).  This  was  put  down, 
and  Ptolemy,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  gave  him- 
self up  to  unbridled  excesses.  He  died  B.C.  205,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  only  child,  Ptolemy  V,  Epipha- 
nes,  who  was  at  the  time  only  four  or  five  years  old 
(Jerome,  ad  Dan.  xi,  10-12). 


Tetradraclim  of  Ptolemy  IV. 

Egyptian  UlMt.    (Ob.  B»t  of  Unft.  r.,  bouid  wllh  allot.    Jtn.  inoat- 
MiloT  oiAonaTuPus.    Eaffle,  I.,  on  tiiQndarbolt.}    Strock  at  Tyro. 

5.  l^TOLEMY  y,  EpiphSnes  ('Ex-t^drtc,  i.e.  iUustrious), 
The  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  was  a  critical  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  Jews.  The  rivalry  between  the 
Syrian  and  Egyptian  parties,  which  had  for  some  time 
divided  the  people,  came  to  an  open  rupture  in  the 
struggles  which  marked  his  minority.  The  Syrian 
faction  openly  declared  for  Antiochus  the  Great  when 
he  advanced  on  his  second  expedition  against  Egypt ; 
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and  the  Jews,  who  remained  faithful  to  the  old  alliance, 
fled  to  Egypt  in  great  numbers,  where  Onian,  the  right- 
ful successor  to  the  high-priesthood,  not  long  afterwards 
established  the  temple  at  Lcontopolia.  (Jerome  [ad 
Dan.  xi,  14]  places  the  flight  of  Onias  to  Egypt  and  the 
foundation  of  the  temple  of  Leontopolis  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes;  but  Onias  was  still  a  youth  at  the 
lime  of  his  father's  death,  B.C  cir.  171.)  See  Onias. 
In  the  strong  language  of  Daniel,  "  The  robben  of  the 
people  exalted  themselret  to  etiabluh  the  tition"  (Dan. 
xi,  14)  —  to  confirm  by  the  issue  of  their  attempt  the 
truth  of  the  prophetic  word,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
forward  unconsciously  the  establishment  of  the  hear- 
enly  kingdom  which  they  sought  to  anticipate.  The 
accession  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  confusion  of  a  disputed 
regency  furnished  a  favorable  opportunity  for  foreign 
invasion.  "'Jfony  stood  up  agauut  the  king  of  the 
Kttth,"  under  Antiochus  the  Great  and  Philip  III  of 
Macedonia,  who  formed  a  league  for  the  dismember- 
ment of  his'  kingdom.  "/So  the  king  of  the  north  [  An- 
tiochue]  cam',  ami  ca»t  up  a  mount,  and  took  the  mott 
fenced  city  [Sidon,  to  which  Scopas,  the  general  of 
Ptolemy,  had  fled :  Jerome,  ad  loc.],  and  the  armt  of 
the  south  did  not  xithstand"  [at  Paneas,  B.C.  198,  where 
Antiochus  gained  a  decisive  victory]  (Dan.  xi,  14, 15). 
The  interference  of  the  Komans,  to  whom  the  regents 
had  turned  for  help,  checked  Antiochus  in  his  career; 
but  in  order  to  retain  the  provinces  of  Oele-Syria,  Ph<e- 
nicia,  and  Judsea,  which  he  had  reconquered,  really  un- 
der his  power,  while  be  seemed  to  comply  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  Romans,  who  required  them  to  be  surren- 
dered to  Ptolemy,  "Ae  gave  him  [Ptolemy,  his  daugh- 
ter Cleopatra]  a  young  maiden"  [as  his  betrothed  wife] 
(Dan.  xi,  17),  But  in  the  end  bis  policy  only  partially 
succeede<L  After  the  marriage  of  Ptolemy  and  Cleo- 
patra was  consummated  (B.C.  19S),  Cleopatra  did  "not 
stand  on  his  side,"  but  supported  her  husband  in  main- 
taining the  alliance  with  Rome.  The  disputed  prov- 
inces, however,  remained  in  the  possession  of  Antio- 
chus; and  Ptolemy  was  poisoned  at  the  lime  when  be 
was  preparing  an  expedition  to  recover  them  from  Se- 
leucus,  the  unworthy  successor  of  Antiochus,  B.C.  181. 
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E|t7ptI)Ui  Ulcnt.     (0&*.  But  of  kinr.  r.,  bonnil  with  flilet  ■<lom«l  wUh 
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IK.U.) 

6.  Ptolemy  VI,  PhUoniflor  (tiXopliTwp,  i.  e.  mother- 
loting).  On  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  his  wife, 
Cleopatra,  held  the  regency  for  her  young  son,  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  and  preserved  peace  with  Syria  till  she 
died,  B.C.  173.  The  govenimenl  then  fell  into  unwor- 
thy hands,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  recover  Syria 
(comp.  2  Mace,  iv,  21).  Antiochus  Epipbanea  seems  to 
have  made  the  claim  a  pretext  for  invading  Egypt. 
The  generals  of  Ptolemy  were  defeated  near  Pelusium, 
probably  at  the  close  ofRC.  171  (Clinton,^.  //.  iii,319; 
1  Mace,  i,  IC  sq.) ;  and  in  the  next  year  Antiochus,  hav- 
ing secured  the  person  of  the  young  king,  reduced  al- 
most the  whole  of  Egj'pt  (comp.  2  Mace,  v,  1).  Mean- 
while Ptolemy  Euergctes  II,  the  younger  brother  of 
Ptolemy  Philometor,  assumed  the  supreme  power  at 
Alexandria;  and  Antiochus.  under  the  pretext  of  re- 
covering the  crown  for  Philometor,  besieged  Alexan- 
dria in  RC.  169.  By  this  time,  however,  his  scltish  de- 
signs were  apparent :  the  brothers  were  reconciled,  and 
Antiochus  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  for  the  time  in  the 
arrangement  which  they  made.    But  while  doing  so, 


he  prepared  for  another  invasion  of  Eg^-pt,  and  was  A- 
ready  approaching  Alexandria,  when  be  was  met  by 
the  Koman  embassy,  led  b}'  C  Popillius  Lamas,  who,  \a 
the  name  of  the  Roman  seuate,  insisted  on  bb  imnmS- 
ate  retreat  (B.C.  168),  a  command  which  the  late  \v- 
tory  at  Pydna  made  it  impoasible  to  disobey.  (Oth- 
ers reckon  only  three  campaigns  of  Antiochus  against 
Egypt  in  171, 170, 168  [Grimm  on  1  Mace  i,  18].  Trt 
the  campaign  of  169  seems  clearly  distingnbhed  fmn 
those  in  the  years  before  and  after,  though  in  the  de- 
scrip'.ion  of  Daniel  the  campaigns  of  170  and  169  are 
not  noticed  separately.) 
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EcTpUuUlnt.    (Oi>.  HMdofklnc,  r.,  boaBd  wllkaiM.     Krw.  vmit. 
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These  campaigns,  which  are  intimately  rt«inectni 
with  the  visits  of  Antiochus  to  Jerusalem  in  B.C  170, 
168,  are  briefly  described  in  Dan.  xi,  26-30 :  "  He  [.\n- 
tiochus]  shaR  stir  up  his  power  and  his  courage  against 
the  king  of  the  south  vilh  a  great  army ;  and  the  ting  of 
the  south  [Ptolemy  Philometor]  shall  be  stirred  up  to 
battle  vith  a  very  great  and  mighty  army  ;  but  he  shall 
not  stand:  for  they  [the  ministers,  as  it  appean,  in 
whom  he  trusted]  shall  forecast  device*  againtt  Um. 
Yea,  they  that  feed  of  the  portion  of  his  meat  shaB  de- 
stroy him,  and  hi*  army  shall  melt  avay,  and  many  AoU 
fall  down  ainui.  A  nd  both  these  kings'  heart*  *hall  be 
to  do  mischief,  and  they  shall  speak  lies  at  one  table  [An- 
tiochus shaU  profess  falsely  to  maintain  the  cause  nf 
Philometor  against  his  hrother,  and  Philometor  to  tinst 
in  hb  good  faith] ;  but  it  shall  not  prosper  [the  resist- 
ance of  Alexandria  shall  presen'e  the  independence  of 
Egypt] ;  for  the  end  shall  be  at  the  time  appointtd. 
Then  shall  he  [Antiochus]  return  into  his  land,  and  his 
heart  shall  be  against  the  hoh/  covenant ;  and  he  shall  dt 
exploits,  and  return  to  his  own  land.  A  t  the  time  up- 
pointed  he  shall  return  and  come  towards  the  south :  but 
il  shall  not  be  as  the  former,  so  also  the  latter  time. 
[His  career  shall  be  checked  at  once.]  For  the  ships  of 
ChUtim  [comp.  Numb,  xxiv,  24 :  the  Roman  fleet]  skaB 
come  against  him:  therrfore  he  shall  be  dismayed  and 
return  and  hare  indignation  againat  the  holy  cxnvmnt.* 

After  the  discomfiture  of  Antiochus,  Philometor  mi 
for  some  time  occupied  in  resisting  the  ambitions  de- 
signs of  hb  brother,  who  made  two  attempts  to  add  Cy- 
prus to  the  kingdom  of  Cyrene,  which  was  allotted  to 
him.  Having  effectually  put  down  these  attempts,  be 
turned  hb  attention  again  to  Syria.  During  the  brief 
reign  of  Antiochus  Eupator  be  aeems  to  hare  soppoit- 
ed  Philip  against  the  regent  Lysiaa  (comp.  2  Hacc.  ix, 
29).  After  the  murder  of  Eupator  by  Demetrius  I, 
Philometor  espoused  the  cause  of  Alexander  Balas,  the 
rival  claimant  to  the  throne,  because  Demetrius  had 
made  an  attempt  on  Cyprus ;  and  when  Alexander  had 
defeated  and  slain  his  rival,  he  accepted  the  oveitura 
which  be  made,  and  gave  bim  bu  daughter  Cleopatra 
in  marriage  (RC.  150 :  1  Mace  x,  51-58).  Yet,  accord- 
ing to  1  Mace  xi,  1, 10,  etc,  the  alliance  was  not  made 
in  good  faith,  but  only  as  a  means  towanb  securing 
possession  of  Syria.  According  to  others,  Alexander 
himself  made  a  treacherous  attempt  on  the  life  of  Ptol- 
emy (comp.  1  Hacc.  xi,  10),  which  caused  him  to  trans- 
fer hb  support  to  Demetrius  II,  to  whom  also  he  gave 
his  daughter,  whom  he  had  taken  ftom  Alexander. 
The  whole  of  Syria  was  quickly  subdued,  and  he  was 
crowned  at  Antioch  king  of  Egypt  and  .\sb  (1  Hacc. 
xi,  13).    Alexander  made  an  effort  to  recover  hb  crown, 
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but  was  defeateU  by  the  forces  of  Ptolemy  and  Deme- 
trius, and  shortly  aftenvards  put  to  death  in  Arabia. 
Uut  Ptolemy  did  not  long  enjoy  his  success.  He  fell 
from  his  hone  in  the  battle,  and  died  within  a  few  days 
(1  Mace,  xi,  18),  B.C.  146. 

Ptolemy  Pbilometor  is  the  last  king  of  Eg>-pt  who 
is  noticed  in  sacred  histor}',  and  bis  reign  was  marked 
also  by  the  erection  of  the  temple  at  Leontnpolis.  The 
coincidence  is  worthy  of  notice,  fur  the  consecration  of 
a  new  centre  of  worship  placed  a  religions  as  well  as  a 
political  barrier  between  the  Alexandrian  and  Palestin- 
ian Jews.  Henceforth  the  nation  was  again  divided. 
The  history  of  the  temple  itself  is  extremely  obscure, 
but  eren  in  its  origin  it  was  a  monument  of  civil  strife, 
Onias,  the  sun  of  Onias  III  (Josephus,  in  one  place 
[_  War,  vii,  10, 2],  calls  him  "  the  son  of  Simon,"  and  he 
appears  under  the  same  name  in  Jewish  legends ;  but  it 
seems  certain  that  this  was  a  mere  error,  occasioned  by 
the  patronymic  of  the  most  famous  Onias  [comp.  Herz- 
feld,  Gesck,  d,  Judenlh.  ii,657]),  who  was  murdered  at  An- 
tioch  B.C.  171,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  excluded  from 
the  succession  to  the  high-priesthood  by  mercenary  in- 
trigues, fled  to  Kgrpt,  either  shortly  after  his  father's 
death  or  upon  the  transfer  of  the  office  to  .'Vlcimus,  6.C. 
162  (Josephus,  A  nt.  xii,  9,  7).  It  is  probable  that  his 
retirement  must  be  placed  at  the  later  date,  for  he  was 
a  child,  wait  (Josephus,  Ant.  xii,  5),  at  the  time  of  his 
father's  death,  and  he  is  elsewhere  mentioned  as  one  of 
those  who  actively  opposed  the  Syrian  party  in  Jerusa- 
lem (Josephus,  IKar,  i,  1).  In  Egypt,  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  king,  and  rose,  with  another  Jew,  Uositheus, 
to  the  supreme  command.  In  this  ofiice  he  rendered 
important  services  during  the  war  which  Ptolemy  Phys- 
con  waged  against  his  brother ;  and  he  pleaded  these  to 
induce  the  king  to  grant  him  a  ruined  temple  of  Diana 
(rqf  aypiat  BovjSoirrtwc)  st  Leontnpolis  as  the  site 
of  A  temple  which  be  proposed  to  build  '*  after  the  pat- 
tern of  that  at  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  same  dimensions." 
His  alleged  object  was  to  unite  the  Jews  in  one  body 
who  were  at  the  time  "divided  into  hostile  factions, 
even  as  the  Egj-ptians  were,  from  their  differences  in 
religious  8er\-ices"  (Josephus,  A  nt.  xiii,  3, 1).  In  defence 
of  the  locality  which  he  chose,  he  qnoted  the  words  of 
Isaiah  (Isa.  xix,  18, 19), who  spoke  of  "an  alur  to  the 
Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt,"  and,  according 
to  one  interpretation,  mentioned  "  the  city  of  the  Sun" 
(0"^nH  1^5)  by  name.  The  site  was  granted  and  the 
temple  bu'ilt,  but  the  original  plan  was  not  exactly  car- 
ried out.  The  iVoof  rose  "  like  a  tower  to  the  height 
of  sixty  cubits"  (Josephus,  War,  vii,  10, 3,  wvpyif  vapa- 
irXiiatov  .  .  .  tl(  i&itovTa  ir^BC  ivt<rTtiie6Ta).  'The 
altar  and  the  offerings  wei«  similar  to  those  at  Jerusa- 
lem, but  in  place  of  the  seven-branched  candlestick  was 
"a  single  Uimp  of  gold  suspended  by  a  golden  chain." 
The  service  was  performed  by  priests  and  Levites  of 
pure  descent;  and  the  temple  posscsse<l  considerable 
revenues,  which  were  devoted  to  their  support  and  to 
the  adequate  celebration  of  the  divine  ritual  (Josephus, 
War,  vii,  10, 3 ;  v4  nl.  xiii,  8, 3).  The  object  of  Ptolemy 
Pbilometor  in  furthering  the  design  of  Onias  was  doubt- 
less the  same  as  that  which  led  to  the  erection  of  the 
"golden  calves"  in  Israel.  The  Jewish  residents  in 
Kgypt  were  numerous  and  powerful ;  and  when  Jerusa- 
lem was  in  the  hands  of  the  Syrians,  it  became  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  weaken  their  connection  with 
their  mother  city.  In  this  respect  the  position  of  the 
temple  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  kingdom  was  pe- 
culiarly important  (Jost,  GeMcli.  de$  Judenthiimt,  I,  117). 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  Onias  saw  no 
hope  in  the  hellenized  Judaism  of  a  Syrian  province ; 
and  the  triumph  of  the  Maccabees  was  still  unachieved 
when  the  temple  at  Leontopolia  was  founded.  The  date 
of  this  event  cannot,  indeed,  be  exactly  determined. 
Josephus  says  (War,  vii,  10,  4)  that  the  temple  had 
existed  "843  years"  at  the  lime  of  its  destruction,  A.D. 
cir.  71 ;  but  the  text  is  manifestly  corrupt.    Eusebius 


(ap.  Hieron.  viii,  p.  507,  ed,  Migne)  notices  the  flight  of 
Onias  and  the  building  of  the  temple  under  the  same 
year  (B.C.  162),  possibly  from  the  natural  connection 
of  the  events  without  regard  to  the  exact  date  of  the 
latter.  Some  time  at  least  must  be  allowed  for  the  mil- 
itary service  of  Onias,  and  the  building  of  the  temple 
may,  perhaps,  be  placed  after  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
war  with  Ptolemy  Physcon  (RC  cir.  1&4),  when  Jona- 
than "began  to  judge  the  people  at  Machmas"  (1  Mace. 
ix,  73).  In  Palestine  the  erection  of  this  second  tem- 
ple was  not  condemned  so  strongly  as  might  have  been 
expected.  A  question,  indeed,  was  raised  in  later  times 
whether  the  service  were  not  idolatrous  {Jerut,  Jonta,  43 
d,  ap.  Jost,  Getch, dei  Judeniiuvu.  i,  1 19) ;  but  the  Mishna, 
embodying,  without  doubt,  the  old  decisions,  determines 
the  point  more  favorably.  "  Priests  who  had  sen*ed  at 
Leontopolis  were  forbidden  to  serve  at  Jerusalem,  but 
were  not  excluded  from  attending  the  public  services." 
"A  vow  might  be  discharged  rightly  at  Leonlopolis  as 
well  as  at  Jerusalem,  but  it  was  not  enough  to  discharge 
it  at  the  former  place  only"  (Afmaeh.  109  a,  ap.  Jost,  as 
above).  The  circumstances  under  which  the  new  temple 
was  erected  were  evidently  accepted  as  in  some  degree 
an  excuse  for  the  irregularworship.  The  connection  with 
Jerusalem,  though  weakened  in  popular  estimation,  was 
not  broken ;  and  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  one  'I'em- 
ple  remained  unchanged  for  the  devout  believer  (Philo, 
De  Monarch,  ii,  §  1,  etc).    See  Alexakdria. 

The  Jewish  colony  in  Egypt,  of  which  Leontopolis 
was  the  immediate  religious  centre,  was  formed  of  va- 
rious elements  and  at  different  times.  The  settlements 
which  were  made  under  the  Greek  sovereigns,  thouph 
the  most  important,  were  by  no  means  the  first.  In 
the  later  times  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  many  "trusted 
in  Egypt,"  and  took  refuge  there  (Jcr.  xliii,  6, 7) ;  and 
when  Jeremiah  was  taken  to  Tahapanes,  he  spoke  to 
"  all  the  Jews  which  dwell  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  which 
dwell  at  Migdol  and  Tahapanes,  and  at  Noph,  and  in 
the  country  of  Pathros"  (Jer.  xliv,  1).  This  colony, 
formed  against  the  command  of  God,  was  devoted  to 
complete  destruction  (Jer.  xliv,  27) ;  but  when  the  con- 
nection was  once  formed,  it  is  probable  that  the  Per- 
sians, acting  on  the  same  policy  as  the  Ptolemies,  en- 
couraged the  settlement  of  Jews  in  Egypt  to  keep  in 
check  the  native  population.  After  the  Ketiim,  the 
spirit  of  commerce  must  have  contributed  to  increase 
the  number  of  emigrants ;  but  the  history  of  the  Egj'p- 
tian  Jews  is  involved  in  the  same  deep  obscurity  as 
that  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine  till  the  invasion  of  Al- 
exander. There  cannot,  however,  be  any  reasotiable 
doubt  as  to  the  power  and  influence  of  the  colony ;  and 
the  mere  fact  of  its  existence  is  an  important  consider- 
ation in  estimating  the  possibility  of  Jewish  ideas  find- 
ing their  way  to  the  West.  Judaism  had  secured,  in 
old  times,  all  the  treasures  of  Egypt,  and  thus  the  first 
instalment  of  the  debt  was  repaid.  A  preparation  was 
already  made  for  a  great  work  when  the  founding  of 
Alexandria  opened  a  new  era  in  the  histor)-  of  the 
Jews.  Alexander,  according  to  the  policy  of  all  great 
conqnerors,  incorporated  the  conquered  in  his  armies. 
Samaritans  (Josephus,  A  nt.  xi,  8,  6)  and  Jews  (Jose- 
phus, A  Hi.  xi,  8,  6 ;  Ilecat.  ap.  Joseph.  C.  Ap.  i,  22)  are 
mentioned  among  his  troops;  and  the  tradition  is  prob- 
ably tme  which  reckons  them  among  the  first  settlers 
at  Alexandria  (Josephus,  War,  ii,  18,  7;  C.  Ap.  ii,  4). 
Ptolemy  Soter  increased  the  colony  of  the  Jews  in 
Egypt  both  by  force  and  by  policy ;  and  their  num- 
bers in  the  next  reign  may  be  estimated  by  the  state- 
ment (Josephus,  .4  n/.  xii,  2, 1)  that  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus  gave  freedom  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand. The  position  occupied  by  Joseph  (Josephus, 
A  nt.  xii,  4)  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Euergetcs  1  implies 
that  the  Jews  were  not  only  numerous,  but  influential. 
As  we  go  onward,  the  legendary  accounts  of  the  per- 
secution of  Ptolemy  Philopator  bear  witness  at  least 
to  the  great  Dumber  of  Jewish  residents  in  Egypt  (8 
Mace,  iv,  15, 17),  and  to  their  dispersion  throughout  the 
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Delia.  In  the  next  reign  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Palestine  who  remained  faithful  to  the  Egyptian  al- 
liance fled  to  Egypt  to  escape  from  the  Syrian  rule 
(conip.  Jerome,  ad  Dan,  xi,  14,  who  is,  however,  con- 
fused in  his  account).  The  consideration  which  their 
leaders  must  have  thus  gained  accounts  for  the  rank 
which  a  Jew,  Aristobulus,  is  said  to  have  held  under 
Ptolemy  Philomctor  as  "  tutor  of  the  king"  (Itiaoxa- 
Xoc,  2  Mace  i,  10).  The  UUr  history  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Jews  has  already  been  noticed.  See  Alezak- 
DKIA.  They  retained  their  privileges  under  the  Ro- 
mans, though  they  were  exposed  to  the  illegal  oppression 
of  individual  govemon,  and  quietly  acquiesced  in  the 
foreign  dominion  (Josephus,  War,  vii,  10,  1).  An  at- 
tempt which  was  made  by  some  of  the  fugitives  from 
Palestine  to  create  a  rising  in  Alexandria  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  entirely  failed ;  but  the  attempt 
gave  the  Romans  an  excuse  for  plundering,  and  after- 
wards (B.C.  71)  for  closing  entirely,  the  temple  at  \jt- 
ontopolis  (Josephus,  War,  vii,  10). 

7.  "  The  son  of  Doiymenes"  (1  Mace  iii,  88 ;  2  Mace 
iv,  15;  comp.  Polyb.  v,  61),  a  courtier  who  possessed 
great  influence  with  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  He  was 
induced  by  a  bribe  to  support  the  cause  of  Menelaus  (2 
Mace,  iv,  45-50),  and  afterwards  took  an  active  part  in 
forcing  the  Jews  to  apostatize  (2  Mace,  vi,  8,  according 
to  the  true  reading).  When  Judas  had  successfully 
resisletl  the  first  assaults  of  the  Syrians,  Ptolemy  took 
part  in  the  great  expedition  which  Lysias  organized 
against  him,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  at  Emmaus 
(B.C  ICC) ;  but  nothing  is  said  of  his  personal  fortunes 
in  the  campaign  (1  Mace,  iii,  38). 

8.  The  son  of  Agesarchus  (Atb.  vi,  p.  246  C),  a  Heg- 
alopolitan,  sumamed  Macron  (2  Mace,  x,  12),  who  was 
governor  of  Cyprus  during  the  minority  of  Ptolemy 
Philoroetor.  This  ofllce  he  discharged  with  singular 
fldelity  (Polyb.  xxvii,  12);  but  afterwards  he  deserted 
the  Egyptian  service  to  join  Antiochus  Epiphanen. 
He  stood  high  in  the  favor  of  Antiochus,  and  received 
from  him  the  government  of  Ptioenicia  and  Coele-Syria 
(2  Mace,  viii,  8;  x,  11,  12).  On  the  accession  of  Anti- 
ochus Eiipator,  his  conciliatory  policy  towards  the  Jews 
brought  him  into  suspicion  at  court.  He  was  deprived 
of  his  government,  and  in  consequence  of  this  disgrace 
he  poisoned  himself,  RG  cir.  164.  (2  Mace,  x,  18). 

Ptolemy  Macron  is  commonly  identified  with  Ptole- 
my "  the  son  of  Dorymenes ;"  and  it  seems  likely,  from 
a  comparison  of  1  Mace,  iii,  38  with  2  Mace,  viii,  8,  9, 
that  they  were  confused  in  the  popular  account  of  the 
war.  But  the  testimony  of  Athenisus  distinctly  sepa- 
rates the  governor  of  Cyprus  from  "  the  son  of  Dorym- 
enes" by  his  parenuge.  It  is  also  doubtful  whether 
Ptolemy  Macron  had  left  Cyprus  as  early  as  B.C.  170, 
when  "  the  son  of  Dorymenes"  was  at  Tyre  (2  Mace, 
iv,  45);  though  there  is  no  authority  for  the  common 
statement  that  he  gave  up  the  island  into  the  hands  of 
Antiochus,  who  did  not  gain  it  till  B.C.  168. 

9.  The  son  of  Abubus,  who  married  the  daughter  of 
Simon  the  Maccabee.  He  was  a  man  of  great  wealth, 
and,  being  invested  with  the  government  of  the  district 
of  Jericho,  formed  the  design  of  usurping  the  sovereign- 
ty of  Judiea.  With  this  view  he  treacherously  mur- 
dered Simon  and  two  of  his  sons  (1  Mace,  xvi,  11-16; 
Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  7,  4;  8,  1,  with  some  variations); 
but  John  Hyrcanus  received  timely  intimation  of  his 
design,  and  escaped.  Hyrcanus  afterwards  besieged 
him  in  his  stronghold  of  Diik ;  but  in  consequence  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  Sabbatical  year,  Ptolemy  was  en- 
abled to  make  his  escape  to  Zeno  Cotylas,  prince  of 
Philadelphia  (Josephus,  AnI.  xiii,  8, 1). 

10.  A  citizen  of  Jerusalem,  father  of  Lrsimachus.  the 
Greek  translator  of  Esther  (Esth.  xiii).  Whether  this 
is  the  same  Ptolemy  who  is  mentioned  in  the  same 
verse  as  the  carrier  of  the  book  to  Eg>-pt  remains  un- 
certain.   See  Lysimachus,  1. 

Ptolemalis  (droXf/iaic),  the  name  of  two  places 
in  Scripture. 


1.  The  same  as  A  eeh>  (q.  v.).  The  name  is,  id  fact 
an  interpolation  in  the  history  of  the  (dace.  The  citT 
which  was  called  Accho  in  the  earliest  Jewish  annak 
and  which  is  again  the  Akka  or  St.Jetn  tCAer*  of  en- 
aading  and  modem  times,  was  named  Ptolemais  in  the 
Macedonian  and  Roman  periods.  In  the  former  of  tbese 
periods  it  was  the  most  important  town  upon  the  ooaa. 
and  it  is  prominently  mentioned  in  the  first  book  of 
Maccabees  (v,  15,  55 ;'  x,  1,  58, 60 ;  xii,  48).  In  the  lat- 
ter its  eminence  was  far  outdone  by  Herod's  new  city 
of  Casarea.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Herod,  on  lui 
return  from  Italy  to  Syria,  hinded  at  Ptolemaia  (Jose- 
phus, Ant.  xiv,  15, 1).  Still  in  the  New  Test.  Ptokmai* 
is  a  marked  point  in  Paul's  travels  both  by  land  and  tea. 
He  must  have  passed  through  it  on  all  his  ymrorn 
along  the  great  coast  road  which  connected  Oeaarea 
and  Antioch  (Acts  xi,  30;  xii.  25;  xv,  2. 30;  xviii,  24); 
and  the  distances  are  given  both  in  the  Antonine  and 
Jerusalem  itineraries  (Wesseling,  Itiii.  p.  158, 584).  Bet 
it  is  specifically  mentioned  in  Acts  xxi,  7  as  cootaioini; 
a  Christian  community,  visited  for  one  day  by  Paul 
On  this  occasion  he  came  to  Ptolemais  by  sea.  He  was 
then  on  his  return  voyage  from  the  third  missionary 
journey.  The  last  harbor  at  which  be  had  toocbed 
was  Tyre  (ver.  8).  From  Ptolemais  he  proceeded,  ap- 
parently by  land,  to  Qesarea  (ver.  8),  and  thence  to  Je- 
rusalem (ver.  17).— Smith.    See  Paul. 

2.  A  place  described  as  polofopot,  ro»e-prt>Aicii>g  (3 
Mace,  vii,  17),  and  supposed  to  be  the  op/to{  HroXc^aic 
of  Ptolemy  (iv,  5,  57),  in  Central  Egypt,  in  the  Arsino- 
ite  nome,  a  district  still  abounding  in  roaes  (Manner!, 
Otogr.  der  OrircheH  v.  Romantn,  X,  1,  p.  419;  Rilttr, 
Erdkunde,  i,  795,  797).— Kitto. 

PtolemaXtes,  a  branch  of  the  Gnostic  sect  of  the 
2d  centur}',  described  by  Irenieus  as  "  a  bud  from  the 
A'alentinians,"  take  their  name  from  their  loader  PuJ- 
emy  (q.  v.),  who  differed  in  opinion  from  Valeotinian 
with  respect  to  the  number  and  nature  of  the  cons,  at 
well  as  the  authorship  and  design  of  some  {lonians  of 
I  the  Old  Testament.    See  Ptouuiy. 

Ptol'emee,  PtolonuB'na,  Ptol'omee,  fbnns 
of  the  name  IHoUmy  sometimes  fonnd  in  the  Apooy- 
phal  books  of  Esther  and  Maccabees.    See  Ptolkilscs. 


Ftoremy.    See  Ptolkm^ rs. 

Ptolemy  was  a  Gnostic  philosopher,  in  whom,  ac- 
conling  to  St,  Irenieus  {I'nrf.  ad  lib.  \,Adr.  Uirr.),  the 
system  of  Volcntinus  reached  its  bloom.  Iremeus  gives 
a  full  exposition  of  it  in  his  work  A  dr.  Harttu.  lib.  i. 
c.  i,  8.  Ptolemy  is  also  named  by  TertuUian,  but  with- 
out any  particulars  of  his  history  (Contr.  Vakwl.  c 
xxxiii),  and  in  a  very  few  words  by  Pbilastcr  (//irr. 
c  xxxix),  August  iue  (//<rr.  c.  xiii),  Pmdestinatiis  (//cr. 
c  xii),  and  the  contiuuator  of  Tertnilian  (Piendo- 
Tertullian,  Jlar.  c  xii).  St.  Epiphanius,  in  bis  great 
work  on  heresies  (l/ttr.  lib.  xxx,  c.  iii),  cnromonicates 
a  letter  of  this  Ptolem}-  to  Flora,  in  which  the  for- 
mer explains  to  the  lady  the  fundamental  features  of 
his  doctrine.  The  only  difference  between  the  Ptole- 
nueans  and  the  Yalentinians  in  general  appears  to  have 
been  in  respect  to  the  number  of  leons  which  they  in- 
vented for  their  respective  systems,  and  the  name  of 
Ptolemy  is  associated  particularly  with  that  of  Herac- 
leon  as  regards  a  duplex  system  of  four.  See  Hekac- 
LEOKrrEa.  In  the  year  1843  Mr.  Slieren,  who  has  since 
made  himself  more  generally  known  by  his  recently 
commenced  edition  of  the  works  of  Si.  Irenaeus,  pub- 
lished a  dissertation  under  the  title  J)e  /lokmtri  tiwo- 
ttufi  ad  Floram  Epittola,  tte.  (Jenie,  ap.  C  Horfahan- 
sen),  in  which  he  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  doctrine 
contained  in  the  letter  to  Flora  is  at  variance  wirh  the 
system  of  Ptolemy  as  known  by  the  writings  of  St. 
Irenaeus,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  letter  most  be 
considered  as  apocryphal.  Hefele,  in  the  TSbhfftr  Qsar- 
tahekrift,  1845,  p.  887-896,  undertook  to  show  that  ihete 
is  no  real  contradiction  between  the  k>tteT  and  the  sy*- 
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tem,  and  that  neither  the  •utbenticity  nor  the  integrity 
(except  one  marginal  note  in  cap,  1,  §  6)  of  the  former 
can  be  qnestiuned.— Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirehen-Ltxiion, 
a.  V. 

Pa'a  (Numb,  xxvi,  28).    See  Phcvaii. 

Pa'ah,  the  form  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  name  of  two 
men  and  one  woman,  each  different  in  the  Hebrew. 

1.  (Heb.  rutvah;  n«,  1  Chron.  vii,  1.)  See  Phi- 
VAa. 

2.  (Heb.  Pu'ah,  n9!IB,  thought  by  Geseniua  and 
Furst  to  be  for  riSSIB"],  tplendid;  Sept.  ♦owa,  Vulg. 
Piua.')     The  last  named  of  the  two  midwires  to  whom 
Pharaoh  gave  instructions  to  kill  the  Hebrew  male 
children  at  their  birth  (E.\od.  i,  15).     B.C.  cir.  1740. 
In  the  A.  V.  they  are  called  "  Hebrew  midwives,"  a  ren- 
dering which  is  not  required  by  the  original,  and  which 
is  regarded  by  many  as  doubtful,  both  from  the  improb- 
ability that  the  king  would  have  intrusted  the  execu- 
tion of  such  a  task  to  the  women  of  the  nation  he  was 
endeavoring  to  destroy,  as  well  as  from  tbe  answer  of 
the  women  themselves  in  ver.  19,  "  for  the  Hebrew 
women  are  not  like  the  Egyptian  women ;"  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  they  were  accustomed  to  attend  upon 
the  latter,  and  were  themselves  Egyptians,    If  we  trans- 
late Exod.  i,  18  in  this  way,  "And  the  king  of  Egypt 
said  to  the  women  who  acted  as  midwives  to  the  He- 
brew women,"  this  difficulty  is  removed.    Tbe  two, 
Shiphrah  and  Puah,  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
chief  and  representatives  of  their  profession ;  as  Aben- 
Ezra  says,  "  They  were  chiefs  over  all  the  midwives : 
for  no  doubt  there  were  more  than  500  midwives,  but 
these  two  were  chiefs  over  them  to  give  tribute  to  the 
king  of  the  hire."  According  to  Jewish  tradition,  Shiph- 
rah was  Jochebed,  and  Puah  Miriam ;  "  because,"  says 
Kashi,  "she  cried  and  talked  and  murmured  to  the  child, 
after  the  manner  of  the  women  that  lull  a  weeping  in- 
fant."   The  origin  of  all  this  is  an  imaginary  pUy  upon 
the  name  Puah,  which  is  derived  from  a  root  signifying 
"  to  cry  out,"  as  in  Isa.  xlii,  14,  and  used  in  KabbiiiiciU 
writers  of  the  bleating  of  sheep. — Smith.  Josephus  {A  nt. 
ii,  9,  9)  intimates  that  these  were  Egj'ptiau  women: 
but  when  it  is  considered  that  no  £g}-ptian  woman  was 
likely  to  pollute  herself  by  rendering  such  oflices  to  a 
Hebrew  woman ;  that  Puah  and  Shiphrah  are  described 
as  feariug  Jehovah  (Exod.  i,  17) ;  that  their  names  are 
Hebrew ;  and  that  though  the  words  n^^ZSH  nn^^S^ 
mag  be  translated  "midwives  of  the  Hebrews,"  they 
more  probably  mean,  as  the  A.  V.  gives  them,  "  Hebrew 
midwives;"  and  that  had  Moae*  intended  to  convey  the 
other  meaning,  he  would  have  written  'yn  rx  "lib, 
reason  will  be  found  for  preferring  the  opinion  that  ttiey 
were  Hebrew  women.— Kitto. 

3.  (Heb.  Pu'ah,  nxao,  perhaps  i.  q.  nt,  moulh; 
Sept.  4>ova,  Vulg.  Phuu.)  The  father  of  TohC  who  was 
of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  and  judge  of  Israel  after  Abim- 
elech  (Judg.  x,  1).  ac.  ante  1319.  In  the  Vulg.,  in- 
stead of  "  the  son  of  Dodo,"  he  is  called  "  the  uncle  of 
Abimelech ;"  and  in  the  Sept.  Tula  is  said  to  be  "  the 
son  of  Phua,  the  son  (wioc)  of  his  father's  brother ;" 
both  versions  endeavoring  to  render  "  Dodo"  as  an  ap- 
pellative, while  the  latter  introduces  a  remarkable  ge- 
nealogical difficulty.— Smith. 

Pnbllo  Worahip  is  the  service  of  tbe  different 
religious  bodies  open  to  all  worshippers,  and  is  so  desig- 
nated in  distinction  from  minor  services  intended  simply 
«s  suxUiaries  to  tbe  devoted  in  their  religious  life.  It 
B  usually  supposed  to  be  a  service  under  charge  of 
<J«fgy,  though  it  need  not  be  thns  limited.  It' is  at 
uiy  rste  supposed  to  embrace  a  public  address  in  behalf 
of  the  truth  espoused  by  the  congregation  convened. 
u>  the  Christian  Church  tbe  outward  forms  of  religion 
tended  in  her  veiy  infancy  to  the  imposing.  From  the 
'™'«"'  temples  the  incense  and  many  customs  of  hea-  I 
tbenism  were  transferred  to  the  churches.     By  tbe  use 


of  tapers  and  perpetual  lamps,  tbe  solemnity  of  noctur- 
nal festivals  was  combined  with  the  light  of  day.  The 
people  were  called  together  by  a  piece  of  metal  struck 
by  a  hammer,  until  this  method  led  to  the  adoption  of 
bells  in  the  7th  oentui}'.  Soon  after  the  organ  came 
into  use,  and  added  to  the  spectacular  action  of  Chris- 
tian worship.  But  notwithstanding  this  unwarranted 
tendency  towards  the  dramatic,  the  expounding  of  Holy 
Scripture  and  prayer  formed  a  principal  part  iu  early 
worship.  In  tbe  Greek  Church  the  principal  part  of 
public  worship  consisted  in  the  sermon,  though  it  was 
often  only  a  rhetorical  amusement  rewarded  by  the 
clapping  of  hands.  As  the  Church  had  been  formed 
under  the  lioman  empire,  it  retained  many  Roman 
usages.  The  first  to  protest  against  tbe  peculiarities  of 
the  Komish  clergy  were  the  Christians  of  Britain,  who 
worshipped  in  the  simplicity  of  apostolic  times.  But 
no  effectual  check  was  put  upon  ecclesiastical  usages 
[see  Image  -  worship]  until  the  great  Reformatory 
movement  which  resulted  in  restoring  the  beautiful 
and  impressive  order  of  tbe  Saviour  and  his  disciples. 
See  Worship.  Nearly  all  Protestant  churches  have 
regulations  regarding  tbe  form  and  order  of  public  wor- 
ship. In  the  Anglican  service-book  the  rubrics  (q,  t.) 
present  it.  According  to  article  xx,  the  Church  has 
power  to  decree  rites  or  ceremonies  that  are  not  con- 
trary to  God's  Word;  and  according  to  article  xxxiv 
"  it  is  not  necessary  that  traditions  and  ceremonies  be 
in  all  places  one,  or  utterly  like;  fur  all  times  they  have 
been  divers,  and  may  be  changed  according  to  the  di- 
versity of  countries,  times,  and  men's  manners ;  so  that 
nothing  be  ordained  against  God's  Word."  But  in  this 
same  article  provision  is  also  made  against  unscriptural 
(popish)  innovations,  as  well  as  against  the  abandon- 
ment of  those  regulations  instituted  by  the  premier  au- 
thority. 

"Whosoever,  through  his  private  Jnd^meol,  willingly 

snd  purposely  doth  oueuly  break  the  trsdltiuus  and  cere- 
monies iif  the  Chnrcn,  which  be  not  repngiiniit  to  the 
Word  of  God,  and  be  ordained  and  approved  by  common 
anthortty,  onght  to  be  rebuked  opeiily  (ihat  others  may 
fear  to  do  the  like),  as  he  that  offends  against  the  com- 
mon order  of  the  Church,  and  hurts  the  authority  of  tbe 
magistrate,  and  wonuds  the  consciences  of  weak  breth- 
ren. Every  particular  or  national  Church  hath  aulhuritr 
to  ordain,  chanee,  and  abolish  the  ceremonies  or  rites  or 
the  Church,  ordiiined  only  by  man's  authority,  so  that  all 
things  be  done  U>  edifying." 

Canon  C  provides :  "  W'hoever  shall  affirm  that  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  CImrch  of  En);laiid  by  law  estab- 
lished are  wicked,  autl-Chrlstian,  or  superstitions:  or 
such  as,  being  commanded  by  lawfhl  antboritr,  men  who 
are  lealonsly  and  godly  affected  may  not  with  any  good 
conscience  approve  them,  ni<e  them,  or,  as  occaslou  re- 
quireth,  snbMtibe  onto  them;  let  him  be  excommuni- 
cated ijimfarta,  and  not  restored  nntll  he  repent,  and  pub- 
licly revoke  snch  his  wicked  errors." 

Canon  80.  "The  chnrchwardens  or  qnestroen  of  every 
chnrch  and  chnpel  shall,  at  the  charge  of  the  parish,  pro- 
vide the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  lately  explained  in 
some  few  points  by  his  majesty's  authority,  according  to 
the  laws  and  his  highness's  prerogative  iu  that  behalf; 
and  that  with  all  convenient  speedj  bat  at  the  furthest 
within  two  months  after  the  pablifhiiig  of  these  nnr  con- 
stitutions. Every  dean,  canon,  or  prebendary  of  every 
cathedral  or  collegiate  chnrch,  and  all  masiers  and  other 
heads,  fellows,  chaplains,  and  tutors  of  or  In  any  college, 
hall,  honse  of  learning,  or  hosplutl,  and  every  public  pro- 
fessor and  reader  In  either  of  the  universities,  or  In  every 
college  elsewhere,  and  every  parson,  vicar,  curate,  lect- 
urer, and  every  other  person  in  holy  orders,  and  every 
schoolmaster  keeping  any  public  or  private  rchool,  aua 
every  person  instructing  or  teaching  any  youth  Iu  any 
house  or  privnie  family  as  tutor  or  schoolmaster,  who 
shall  be  lucnmbent,  or  have  pof<sesRiou  of  any  deanery, 
canonry,  prebend,  mastership,  headship,  fellowship,  pro- 
fessor's place  or  reader's  ploce,  parsonage,  vicarage,  or 
any  other  ecclesiastical  dignity  or  promotion,  or  of  any 
curate's  place,  lecture,  or  school,  or  shall  Instruct  or  teacn 
any  yontn  as  tutor  or  schoolmaster,  shall  at  or  before  bis 
admission  to  be  fncnmhent,  or  having  possession  afore- 
said, subscribe  the  declaration  following:  "I,  A.  B.,  do 
declare  that  I  will  conform  to  the  litnrgy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  as  It  Is  now  by  law  established'  (IS  and  14 
Charles  II,  c.  4,  s.  6,  and  1  William,  sess.  1,  c.  8,  s.  11).  And 
no  form  or  order  of  common  prayers,  auminislratlon  of 
sacraments,  rites,  or  ceremonies,  shall  be  openly  used  In 
any  chnrch,  chapel,  or  other  place  than  that  which  is  pre- 
scribed in  the  said  book  (}  17>." 
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Canon  4.  "Whoeoerer  (hnll  affirm  that  the  fonn  of 
Oud'8  woreblp  Id  the  Chnrch  of  Eugl«nd,  est»bll»bed  by 
hiw,  aud  contained  !q  the  Book  of  Ouramou  Prayer  and 
AdminlBtratlou  of  Sacraments,  la  a  corrupt,  eaperetltlous 
or  unlawful  worship  of  God.  or  contalneth  anything  in  it 
that  Is  repugnant  to  Ihe  Scriptures,  let  him  t>e  exconimu- 
niciiTed  %pmfa^to,  aud  not  restored  but  by  the  bifhop  of 
the  place,  or  archbishop^  after  hie  repeutauce  and  public 
revucatiou  of  such  his  wicked  errors.** 

Canon  83.  "  If  any  minister,  after  he  hatta  anbacribed  to 
the  Book  of  Commou  Prayer,  shall  omit  to  use  the  form 
of  prayer,  or  any  of  ihc  orders  or  cerenioulee  pre»cril>ed 
In  the  Commnnion  Book,  let  him  be  snajiended ;  and  if 
after  a  mouth  be  do  not  reft>rm  aud  submit  blmaelf,  let 
him  be  excommunicated  ;  and  then  if  he  shall  not  submit 
himself  within  the  space  of  uuolher  mouth,  let  him  be  de- 
posed frt>m  the  ministry." 

Canon  IS  requires  that  "  uo  man  shall  cover  bis  bead 
in  the  church  or  chapel  In  the  time  of  divine  service,  ex- 
cept he  have  some  iuflrmity,  In  which  case  let  him  wear  a 
nightcap  or  coif.  All  manner  of  persons  then  present 
shall  reverently  kneel  upon  their  knees,  when  the  general 
confesaton,  litany,  or  other  prayers  are  read ;  and  sbatl 
stand  up  at  the  sayiue  of  the  Belief,  according  to  the  rules 
in  that  oehalf  prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Aud  likewise,  when  In  time  of  divine  service  the  Lord  Je- 
sus shall  be  meutloned,  due  and  lowly  revereuce  aball  be 
done  by  all  persons  present,  as  it  bath  been  accustomed  ; 
testifying  1)y  these  outward  ceremonies  and  gestures  their 
inward  bnnilUty,  Christian  resointiou,  and  due  acknowl- 
edinnenl  that  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ,  the  true  eternal  Son 
of  God,  is  the  only  Saviour  of  the  world,  iu  whom  alone 
all  the  mercies,  graces,  and  promises  of  God  to  mankind, 
for  this  life  and  the  life  to  come,  are  fiilly  and  wholly 
comprised.  And  none,  either  man,  woman,  or  child,  of 
what  calling  soever,  shall  be  otherwise  at  such  times 
busied  in  tiie  chnrch  than  in  quiet  atteudiiuce  to  hear, 
mark,  and  understand  that  which  lb  read,  preached,  or 
ministered:  saying  in  their  due  places  audiblv,  with  the 
miniater,  the  Confession,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Creed, 
and  making  such  other  answers  to  the  public  pravcrs  as  are 
appointed  lu  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  neither  shall 
Ibey  disturb  the  service  or  sermon  by  walking  or  talking, 
or  any  other  way :  nor  depart  out  of  the  church  during 
the  lime  of  divine  service  or  sermon  without  gome  urgent 
or  reasonable  cause." 

Canon  14.  "Tbe  common  prayer  shall  be  said  or  sung 
distinctly  and  revei  ently,  upon  snch  days  as  are  app<iinled 
to  be  kept  holy  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  their 
eves,  and  at  convenient  and  usual  limes  of  those  days,  aud 
lu  audi  places  of  every  church,  as  the  bishop  of  tlie  dio- 
cese or  ecclesiastical  ordinary  of  the  place  shall  think 
meet  for  tbe  largeness  or  atrailnese  of  tlie  same,  so  as  the 
people  may  be  most  edifled.  All  ministers  likewise  shall 
observe  tbe  orders,  riles,  and  ceremonies  prescribed  lu 
Ihe  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  well  In  reading  the  lloly 
Scriptures  aud  saying  of  prayers  as  in  the  administration 
of  the  eacraments,  without  eilher  diminishing  in  regard 
of  preaching  or  in  any  other  respect,  or  addiug  anything 
In  the  matter  or  form  thereof." 

Preface  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer:  "All  prieata 
and  deacons  are  to  say  dally  Uie  morning  and  evening 
prayer,  either  privately  or  openly,  not  being  let  by  sick- 
ness or  some  other  urgent  cause.  And  the  curate  that 
mlnistereth  in  every  parish  chnrch  or  chapel,  being  at 
home,  and  not  being  otherwise  re4isonably  hindered,  sliall 
say  the  same  in  the  parish  church  or  chapel  where  he  mln- 
istereth ;  and  shall  cause  a  t>ell  to  be  tolled  thereunto,  a 
convenient  time  before  he  begin,  that  the  people  may 
come  to  hear  God's  Word,  and  to  pray  with  him." 

The  American  reviewers  omitted  from  the  Prayer-book 
the  40th  canon  of  1832,  which  enjoins  that  *^  every  minis- 
ter shall,  before  all  sermons  and  lectures,  aud  on  ail  other 
occasions  of  public  worship,  ns«  tbe  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  aa  the  same  is  or  may  he  eatabliehed  by  the  au- 
thority  of  Ihe  General  Convention  of  this  Church.  And 
iu  performing  said  service,  uo  other  prayer  shall  be  ueed 
tbuii  thttse  prescribed  by  the  said  book." 

The  Weatminater  Directory  enacts: 

"  Let  nil  enter  the  assembly,  not  Irreverently,  bat  in  a 
grave  and  seemly  manner,  taking  their  seats  or  places 
without  adoration,  or  bowing  themselves  towards  one 
place  or  other.  The  congregation  being  assembled,  the 
minister,  after  solemn  calling  on  them  to  the  worshipping 
of  the  great  name  of  God,  is  to  begin  with  prayer.  The 
public  worship  being  begun,  the  people  are  wholly  to  at- 
tend upon  it.  forbearing  to  read  anything  except  what  the 
minister  Is  then  reading  or  citing;  aud  abstaining  much 
more  from  nil  private  whisperings,  conferences,  salttta- 
tiinis,  or  doing  reverence  to  any  person  present,  or  coming 
In  ;  as  also  from  all  gazing,  sleeping,  and  other  Indecent 
behavior  which  may  disturb  the  minister  or  people,  or 
hinder  themselves  or  others  in  the  service  ofGod.  If  any, 
tlirough  necessity,  be  hindered  from  being  present  at  the 
beginning,  they  ought  not, when  they  come  into  the  con- 

gregatlon,  to  betake  themselves  to  their  private  devotions, 
lit  reverently  to  compoae  thcnif  elves  to  join  with  the  as- 
sembly in  that  ordinance  of  God  which  Is  then  in  baud." 

ThU  injunction  to  begin  with  prayer  has  been  univer- 


sally departed  from  in  Scotland,  and  tbe  reaacn  aasigHj 
is  this:  "The  reader  or  precentor  began  the  aerrict 
with  reading  a  chapter,  aud  gave  out  a  pealnn  as  ik 
minister  came  into  church— so  that  the  minister,  tbe 
psalm  being  aung,  began  with  prayer.  But  tbe  precoi- 
tor'a  function  has  ceased  since  the  middle  ur  towards  tbF 
end  of  lost  century,  and  tbe  minister  now  begins  vitb 
praise,  doing  bimscif  what  used  to  be  done  by  bis  sel>- 
ordinate,"    See  Pkkcentob;  Reader. 

.  In  most  of  tbe  American  churches  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  public  worship  is  the  expounding  of  tbe  Word 
of  God  by  the  minister  in  a  sermon.  Tbia  is  usoaUv 
preceded  by  song  and  prayer  and  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  followed  by  prayer  and  song.  The  <a- 
der  of  arrangement  diCTers,  being  usually  regarded  as 
immaterial.  See  Chl'Iicii;  Clebgv;  Litajtv;  Vaxs- 
er;  Worship. 

Publican  (rAui^c).  The  word  thus  translated 
belongs  only,  in  the  New  Test.,  to  the  three  Synoftie 
Uospels.  The  class  designated  by  the  Greek  word  were 
employed  as  collectors  of  the  Roman  revenue.  Tk« 
Latin  word  from  which  the  English  of  the  A.  T.  has 
been  taken  was  applied  to  a  higher  order  of  men.  Ii 
will  be  necessary  to  glance  at  tbe  financial  administra- 
tion  of  tbe  Roman  provinces  in  order  to  understand  the 
relation  of  the  two  classes  to  each  other,  and  tbe  groondi 
of  the  hatred  and  scorn  which  appear  iu  the  Xew  TesJ. 
to  have  fallen  on  the  former. 

The  Roman  senate  had  found  it  convenient,  at  a  pe- 
riod as  early  a.<,  if  not  earlier  than,  the  second  Punk 
war,  to  farm  out  at  public  auction  the  rtctigalia  (dimt 
ta.tes)  and  tbe  porloria  (cusloms,  including  the  oetrci 
on  goods  carried  into  or  out  of  cities)  to  capila]i!>ts  who 
undertook  to  pay  a  given  snm  into  the  treasarj-  {inpa^ 
licum),  and  so  received  the  name  of  publicafti  (Ijvt, 
xxxii,  7).  Contracts  of  this  kind  fell  naturally  into  lh€ 
hands  of  tbe  equUet,  as  the  richest  class  of  Remans. 
These  knightt  were  an  order  instituted  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Romulus,  and  composed  of  men  of  great  consid- 
eration with  the  government — "  the  principal  men  cf 
dignity  in  their  several  countries,"  who  occupied  a  kind 
of  middle  rank  between  the  senators  and  tbe  people 
(Josephus,  Ant.  xii,  4).  Although  thefe  officers  were, 
according  to  Cicero,  the  ornament  of  the  city  and  the 
strength  of  the  commonwealth,  they  did  not  attain  to 
great  offices,  nor  enter  the  senate,  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinued in  the  order  of  knights.  They  n-ere  thus  more 
capable  of  devoting  their  attention  to  the  collection  of 
the  public  revenue.  Not  unfrequenily  the  sum  bidden 
went  beyond  the  means  of  any  individnal  capitalist,  and 
a  joint-stock  company  (toctelas)  was  formed,  with  aot 
of  the  partners,  or  an  agent  appointed  by  them,  acting 
as  managing  director  (magiiler ;  Cicero,  A  d  Itir.  xiii, 
9).  Under  this  officer,  who  commonly  resided  at  Rome, 
transacting  the  business  of  the  company,  paying  pnAs 
to  the  partners  and  the  like,  were  the  mbmagatri,  liv- 
ing in  the  provinces.  Under  them,  in  like  manner,  were 
the  portUorn,  the  actual  custom-house  officers  (deua- 
mers),  who  examined  each  bale  of  goods  exported  or  im- 
ported, assessed  its  value  more  or  less  arbitrarily,  wrote 
out  the  ticket,  and  enforced  payment.  The  latter  were 
commonly  natives  of  the  province  in  which  the}-  were 
stationed,  as  being  brought  daily  into  contact  with  all 
classes  of  Ihe  population.  Tlie  word  rtXwt-ai,  which 
etymologically  might  have  been  used  of  the  pubHconi 
properly  so  called  (reXij,  uvi o/iai),  was  used  popularly, 
and  in  the  New  Test,  exclusively,  o{ the  portilorrf.  Tbe 
same  practice  prevailed  in  the  East,  from  which  an  illus- 
tration of  it  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Josephna.  He 
tells  us  that  on  the  marriage  of  Cleopatra  to  rtolemy. 
the  latter  received  from  Antiochus  as  his  dangbier's 
dowry  Cccle-Syria,  Samaria,  Judtea.  and  Phoenicia;  that 
"  upon  the  division  of  the  taxes  between  tbe  two  kings, 
the  principal  men  farmed  tbe  taxes  of  their  several 
countries,"  paying  to  the  kings  tbe  stipulated  sum ;  and 
that  "  when  the  day  came  on  which  the  king  was  to  let 
tbe  taxes  of  tbe  cities  to  farm,  and  those  that  were  the 
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principal  men  of  dignity  in  their  aereral  connlries  were 
to  bid  for  them,  the  sum  of  the  taxes  together  of  C<sle- 
Syria,  and  Phcenicia,  and  Judiea,  and  Samaria,,  as  they 
were  bidden  for,  came  to  eight  thousand  talents"  (^Ant. 
xU,  4, 1,  4).  Those  thus  spoken  of  by  the  Jewish  his- 
torian as  "  principal  men  of  dignity"  were  the  real  |>ii6- 
licatti  of  antiquity.  In  the  Koman  empire  especially 
they  were  persons  of  no  small  consequence ;  in  times  of 
trouble  they  advanced  large  sums  of  money  to  the  State, 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  republic  they  were  so  gen- 
erally members  of  the  equestrian  order  that  the  words 
equHet  and  publicani  were  sometimes  used  as  synony- 
mous (Smith,  Diet,  Gr.  and  Rom.  A  ntiq.  s.  v.). 

The  publicani  were  thus  an  important  sectinn  of  the 
equestrian  order.  An  orator  wishing,  for  political  pur- 
poses, to  court  that  order,  might  describe  them  as  "  Hos 
equitam  Romanoram,  omamentum  civitatis,  tirmamen- 
tum  Reipublics"  (Cicero,  I'm  Plane.  9).  The  mrstem 
waa,  however,  essentially  a  vicious  one— the  most  de- 
testable, perhaps,  of  all  modes  of  managing  a  revenue 
(comp.  Adam  Smith,  H'eabh  of  Suliom,  vol.  ii),  and  it 
bore  its  natural  fruits.  The  publicani  were  banded  to- 
gether to  support  each  other's  interest,  and  at  once  re- 
sented and  defied  all  interference  (Livy,  xxv,  3).  They 
demanded  severe  laws,  and  put  ereiy  such  law  into  ex- 
ecution. Their  agents,  the  pmiilortt,  were  encouraged 
in  the  most  vexatious  or  fraudulent  exactions,  and  a 
remedy  was  all  but  impossible.  The  popular  feeling  ran 
strong  even  against  the  equestrian  capitalists.  The 
Macedonians  complained,  as  soon  as  they  were  brought 
under  Koman  government,  that  "ubi  publicanus  est,  ibi 
aut  jus  publicum  vanum,  aut  libertas  socits  nulla"  (Livy, 
xlr,  18).  Cicero,  in  writing  to  his  brother  {Ad  Quiul. 
i,  1, 11),  speaks  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  tt>e  publicani 
-within  bounds,  and  yet  uut  offending  them,  as  the  hard- 
est task  of  the  governor  ofa  province.  Tacitus  counted 
it  as  pne  bright  feature  of  the  ideal  life  of  a  people  un- 
like his  own  that  there  "  nee  publicanus  atterit"  {Germ, 
29).  Fur  a  moment  the  capricious  liberalism  of  Nero 
led  him  to  entertain  the  thought  of  sweeping  away  the 
whole  system  of  portoria;  but  the  conservatism  of  the 
senate,  servile  »»  it  was  in  all  things  else,  rose  in  arms 
against  it,  and  the  scheme  was  dropped  (Tacitus,  y1  nn. 
xlii,  60),  and  the  "  immodestia  publicanorum"  {ibid.)  re- 
mained unchecked. 

If  this  was  the  case  with  the  directors  of  the  com- 
pany, we  may  imagine  how  it  stood  with  the  underiings. 
They  overcharged  whenever  they  had  an  opportanity 
(Luke  iii,  13).  They  brought  false  charges  of  smug- 
gling in  the  hope  of  extorting  bush-money  (ibid.,  xix, 
8).  They  detained  and  opened  letters  on  mere  sus- 
picioD  (Terence,  Phorm.  i,  2, 99 ;  Plautus,  Trinumm.  iif, 
8,  d).  The  iyurim  poriiloruin,  rather  than  the  porioriii 
themselves,  were  in  most  cases  the  subject  of  complkiiit 
(Cicero,  Ad  Quint,  i,  1,  II).  It  was  the  basest  of  all 
Ureliboods  (Cicero,  De  OJ.  i,  42).  They  were  the 
wolves  and  bears  of  human  society  (Stobieus,  Strm.  ii, 
34).  Ilavrcc  rcXwvoi,  xavrtc  Spwayts  had  become 
a  proverb,  even  under  an  earlier  regime,  and  it  was 
truer  than  ever  bow  (Xennph.  Comic  ap.  Diciearch. 
Meineke,  Fraff.  Com,  iv,  596).  Of  these  subordinate 
officials  there  appear  to  have  been  two  classes,  both  in- 
cluded by  us  under  the  general  name  publican —the 
ipXiTtXivai,  or  "chief  of  the  publicans,"  of  whom  we 
hiave  an  instance  in  Zaochssus;  and  the  ordinary  publi- 
cans (rtXwvoi),  the  lowest  class  of  servants  engaged  in 
the'  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  of  whom  Levi,  after- 
wards the  apostle  Matthew,  is  an  example.  The  for- 
mer, the  <ip¥ircXwv(u,  appear  to  have  been  managers 
onder  the  pSbUcam  proper,  or  associations  of  publicans, 
already  spoken  of.  They  were  intrusted  with  the  su- 
pervision of  a  collecting  district,  and  it  was  their  duty 
to  see  that,  in  that  district,  the  inferior  officers  were 
fiuth(iil,and  that  the  various  taxes  were  regulariy  gath- 
ered in.  Their  situation  was  thus  one  of  much  greater 
consequence  than  that  of  the  ordinary  "  publican"  of  the 
GospeU.  They  seem  to  have  possessed  a  much  higher 
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character,  and  many  of  them  became  wealthy  men.  Zac- 
cluBus  is  the  only  example  of  an  ip^nKivm  mention- 
ed in  the  New  Test.,  and  it  is  the  ordinary  reXwvoi, 
neither  the  farmers  of  the  revenues,  nor  the  superin- 
tendents whom  they  employed,  but  a  still  lower  class  of 
servant^  who  most  interest  us.  These  were  not  the 
publieum,  but  the  portitora  of  the  Roman  empire,  who 
derived  their  name  from  their  levying  the  taxes  known 
as  the  portoria.  The  portoria  included  the  duties  upon 
imported  and  exported  goods,  and  upon  merchandise 
passing  through  the  country — one  important  source  of 
the  wealth  of  Solomon :  "  Besides  that,  he  had  of  the 
merehantmen,  and  of  the  traffic  of  the  spice  merchants" 
(1  Kings  X,  15).  They  included  also  the  tribute  or 
head-money  levied  from  individuals,  and  the  various 
tolls  which  appear  to  have  been  exigible  for  the  use  of 
roads  and  bridges.  They  thus  extended  over  a  Urge 
number  of  particulars,  and,  however  honorably  and  gen- 
tly the  function  of  the  portilor  bad  been  discharged,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  avoid  that  odium 
which  the  tax-collector  seldom  escapes  from  the  tax- 
payer. But  the  office,  invidious  enough  in  itself,  was  in 
the  ancient  world  rendered  still  more  hateful,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  the  inquisitorial  proceedings  and  the  un- 
scrupulous exactions  of  those  who  discharged  its  duties. 
The  frightful  abuses  practiced  in  conquered  provinces 
by  the  governors  who  were  sent  to  rule  them  are  well 
known  to  all ;  but  the  same  system  of  abuse  marked  the 
whole  army  of  officials  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
only  that  the  lowest  came  in  contact  with  tbe  great 
mass  of  the  people,  and  that  their  petty  interferences 
and  severities  must  have  beea  feltr  under  one  form  or 
another,  by  almost  alL  To  such  an.  exttnt,  indeed,  did 
these  exactions  proceed,  even  in  tke  very  neighborhood 
of  Rome,  that  at  one  time  tb6  Roman<  government,  as 
the  only  means  of  introducing  a.  remedy,  alxilished  all 
the  import  and  export  duties  in  the  ports  of  Italy 
(Smith,  Diet.  Gr.  and  Rom..A  nlig..  s.. v.  Portitores). 

All  this  was  enough  to  brin^  the  class  into  ill-favor 
everywhere.  In.  Jndna  and  Galilee  there  were  special 
circumstances  of  aggMvation-  The  employment  brought 
out  all  the  besetting  vices  of  the- Jewish  character.  The 
strong  feeling  <if  many  Jews  as  to  the  absolute  unlaw- 
fulness of  paying  tribute  at  all.  made  matlera  worse. 
Tbe  Scribes  who  discussed  the  question  (Matt,  xxii,  15) 
for  the  most  part  answered  it  in  the  negative.  The 
Galilaans-or  Herodians,  the  disciples  of  Judas  the  Gau- 
lonite,  were  the  most  turbulent  and  rebellious  (Acts  v, 
37).  They  thought  it  unlawful  to  pay  tribute,  and 
founded  their  refusal,  to  do  so  on  their  being  the  people 
of  the  Lord,  because  a  true  Israelite  was  not  permitte<l 
to. acknowledge  any  othersovereign  than  God  (Josephus, 
Ant.  xviii,  2).  The  publicans  were  hated  as  the  instni- 
ments  by  which  the  subjection  of  the  Jews  to  the  Roman 
emperor  waa perpetuated,  and  the  paying  of  tribute  was 
regarded  as  a  virtual  acknowledgment  of  his  sovereign- 
ty. They  were  also  noted  for  their  imposition,  rapine, 
and  extortion,  to  which  they  were,  perhaps,  more  espe- 
cially prompted  by  having  a  share  in  the  farm  of  the 
tribute,  as  they  were  thus  tempted  to  oppress  the  people 
with  illegal  exactions  that  they  might  the  more  speed- 
ily enrich  themselves.  Theocritus  considered  the  bear 
and  the  lion  the  most  cruel  among  the  beasts  of  the  wil- 
derness, and  among  the  beasts  of  the  city  the  publican 
and  tbe  parasite.  In  addition  to  their  other  faults,  ac- 
cordingly, the  publicans  of  the  New  Test,  were  regarded 
as  traitors  and  apostates,  deHled  by  their  frequent  inter- 
course with  the  heathen,  willing  tools  of  the  oppressor. 
They  were  classed  with  sinners  (Malt  ix,  11;  xi,  19), 
with  harlots  (xxi,  31,  B2),  with  the  heathen  (xviii,  17). 
In  Galilee  they  consisted  probably  of  the  least  reputable 
members  of  the  fisherman  and  peasant  class.  Left  to 
themselves,  men  of  decent  lives  holding  aloof  from  them, 
their  only  friends  or  companions  were  found  among 
those  who,  like  themselves,  were  outcasts  from  the 
world's  law.    Scribes  and  people  alike  hated  them. 

Tbe  Gospels  present  us  with  some  instances  of  this 
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f«ding.  To  eat  and  drink  **«rith  pnblicans"  tetm*  tn 
the  Phariaaic  mind  incompatible  with  the  character  of 
a  recogniMd  rabbi  (Matt,  ix,  11).  They  spoke  in  tbeir 
Korn  of  our  LonI  as  the  friend  of  publicans  (xi,  19). 
Itabbinic  writings  furnish  some  curious  illustrations 
»f  the  same  feeling.  The  CbaMee  Targum  and  R.  Sol- 
omon find  in  "the  archers  who  sit  by  the  waters"  of 
Judg.  V,  11,  a  description  of  the  rcXwvat  siuing  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  or  seas  in  ambosh  for  the  wayfarer. 
The  casuistry  of  the  Talmud  enumerates  three  clasaee 
of  men  with  whom  promises  need  not  be  kept,  and  the 
three  are  murderers,  thieves,  *nd  publicans  (Stdar.  iii, 
4).  Ko  money  known  to  come  from  them  was  received 
into  the  alms-box  of  the  s}-nagogue  or  the  corban  of 
the  Temple  {J3aba  Kama,  x,  1).  To  write  a  publican's 
ticket,  or  even  to  carry  the  ink  for  it  on  the  Sabbath- 
day,  was  a  diitinct  breach  of  the  commandment  (Shabb, 
viii,  2).  They  were  not  fit  to  sit  in  judgment,  or  even 
to  give  testimony  (Sanhtdr.  foL  25, 2).  Sometimes  there 
is  an  exceptional  notice  in  their  favor.  It  was  recorded 
as  a  special  excellence  in  the  father  of  a  rabbi  that, 
having  been  a  publican  for  thirteen  years,  he  had  les- 
sened instead  of  increasing  the  pressure  of  taxation 
(tUil,).  The  eariy  Christian  fathers  take  up  the  same 
complaint.  "Publicanus  ex  officio  peccator,"  exclaims 
Tertullian ;  and  from  the  exbaustlese  vocabulary  of 
Chr}'sostom  they  have  heaped  upon  them  every  epithet 
of  abuse.  See  the  passages  bearing  upon  this  point  in 
Wetstein's  note  on  Matt,  v,  46 ;  also  Suicer's  Tiftayrvt, 
a.  V.  TfXiiytK ;  Grotius,  Ad  Matt,  xviii ;  Lightfoot,  Uor, 
Jltb.  ad  Malt,  xviii. 

The  class  thus  practically  excommunicated  furnished 
some  of  the  earliest  disciples  both  of  the  Baptist  and 
of  our  Lord.  Like  the  outlying,  so-called  "  dangerous 
classes"  of  other  times,  they  were  at  least  free  from  hy- 
pocrisy. Whatever  morality  they  had  was  real,  and  not 
conventional.  We  may  think  of  the  Baptist's  preach- 
ing as  having  been  to  them  what  Wesley's  was  to  the 
colliers  of  Kingswood  or  the  Cornish  miners.  The  pub- 
lican who  cried  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit,  "God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner"  (Luke  xviii,  18),  maybe  taken 
as  the  representative  of  those  who  had  come  under  this 
influence  (Matt,  xxi,  82).  The  Galilean  flshermen  had 
probably  learned,  even  before  their  Master  taught  them, 
to  overcome  their  repugnance  to  the  publicans  who  with 
them  had  been  sharers  in  the  same  baptism.  The  pub- 
licans (Matthew  perhaps  among  them)  had  probably 
gone  back  to  their  work  learning  to  exact  no  more  than 
what  was  appointed  them  (Luke  iii,  18).  However 
startling  the  choice  of  Btatthew,  the  publican,  to  be  of 
the  number  of  the  twelve  may  have  seemed  to  the 
Pharisees,  we  have  no  trace  of  any  perplexity  or  offence 
on  the  part  of  the  disciples. 

The  position  of  Zacchma  as  an  ip^tTtXiiviic  (Luke 
xix,  2)  implies  a  position  of  some  importance  among 
the  persona  thus  employed.  Possibly  the  balsam  trade, 
of  which  Jericho  waa  the  centre,  may  have  brought 
larger  profits ;  poesibly  he  was  one  of  the  nibmagitiri 
in  immediate  communication  with  the  bureau  at  Kome. 
That  it  was  possible  for  even  a  Jewish  publican  to  at- 
tain considerable  wealth  we  find  from  the  history  of 
John  the  rtXtliTjc  (JoBephu^  War,  ii,  14,  4),  who  acts 
with  the  leading  Jews  and  offers  a  bribe  of  eight  talents 
to  the  procurator,  Gessius  Flonis.  The  fact  i  hat  Jericho 
was  at  this  time  a  city  of  the  priests — 12,000  are  said  to 
have  lived  there— gives,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  a  special 
significance  to  our  Lord's  preference  of  the  house  of 
Zacchffius.  When  Jesus  viuted  the  house  of  Zaccbieus, 
who  appears  tn  have  been  eminently  honest  and  up- 
right, he  was  assured  by  him  that  he  was  ready  to  give 
one  half  of  his  goods  to  the  poor,  and  if  he  had  taken 
anything  from  any  man  by  false  accusation,  to  "  restore 
him  fourfold"  (Luke  xix,  8).  This  was  in  reference  to 
the  Roman  law,  which  required  that  when  any  farmer 
was  convicted  of  extortion  he  should  return  four  times 
the  value  of  what  he  had  fraudulently  obtained.  There 
is  no  reason  (o  suppose  that  either  Zaccbseua  or  Matthew 


had  been  guilty  of  unjust  practice*,  or  that  there  was 
any  exception  to  their  characters  beyond  that  at  btii^ 
engaged  in  an  odious  employment.  Some  other  esaa>- 
ples  uf  this  occur.  Suetonius  ( Vap.  1)  mentions  the 
case  of  Saliinus,  a  collector  of  the  fortieth  penny  in  Aaa, 
who  had  several  statues  erected  to  him  by  the  ritici  cf 
the  province,  with  this  inscription, "  To  I  he  honeM  tax- 
farmer." — Kitto;  Smith;  Fairbaim.  See  BMe  Eihta- 
tor,  iii,  19S.  For  monographs  on  the  publicana,  ace  Ti4- 
beding,/iKfat/V<>;niaMMi/e(iR,p.&2,67.   SeeTAX-GATH- 

EUBR. 

PablloSnt  English  Waldenaea  (q.  ▼.),  of  wbnn 
Rapin,  in  relating  the  ttaiwactions  of  the  councOa  of 
Henry  II,  gives  the  following  account,  on  the  aatfanrity 
of  archbishop  Usher :  "Henry  ordered  a  cuoncil  to  mni 
atOxfiinl  in  1166,  to  examine  the  tenets  of  certain  here- 
tics, called  PubUnmi.  Verj-  probably  tbey  were  diMi- 
pies  of  the  Waldenses,  who  began  then  tn  appear. 
When  they  were  aaked  in  the  council  who  they  wne, 
they  answered  tbey  were  Christians  and  followers  of  itt 
apostles.  After  that,  being  questioned  upon  the  Creed, 
their  replies  were  very  orthodox  as  to  the  Trinity  and 
incarnation.  But  (says  Rapin)  if  the  historian  is  to 
be  depended  on,  they  rejected  baptism,  the  EuchariM, 
marriage,  and  the  communion  of  saints.  They  shovM 
much  modesty  and  meekness  in  their  whole  behavior. 
When  they  were  threatened  with  death,  in  order  to 
oblige  them  to  renounce  their  teueta,  tbey  only  said. 
'Bl«sed  are  they  that  suffer  for  righteousness*  sake." 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  what  were  that 
sentiments  on  these  heretical  points.  When  a  raaik 
says  they  rejected  the  Eucharist,  it  is  to  be  nndrrstecid 
they  rejected  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  wbea 
he  says  they  rejected  marriage,  he  means  that  tbey  de- 
nied it  to  be  a  sacrament,  and  maintained  it  to  be  ■  civil 
institution ;  when  he  says  they  rejected  the  comrnuninB 
of  sainla.  nothing  more  is  to  be  understood  than  that 
they  refused  to  hold  communion  with  the  ootnipt 
Church  of  Rome;  and  when  he  says  that  they  rejected 
baptism,  we  understand  by  it  that  they  rejected  the  bap- 
tism of  infants.  These  were  the  errors  for  which  tbey 
were  branded  with  a  hot  iron  in  their  forrheads.  See 
]\-imey.  Hist,  of  the  Baptistt,  i,  56  aq. ;  Brown,  JkHf, 
Cyclop,  8.  V. 

Publins  (Gnecized  IIoxXioc),  the  chief  man- 
probably  the  govenior— of  Melita,  or  Malta,  who  re- 
ceived and  lodged  Paul  and  his  companions  on  the  oc' 
casion  of  their  being  shipwrecked  olT  that  isUnd  (Acts 
xxviii,  7)  A.D.  55.  It  soon  appeared  that  he  was  «■ 
tertaiuing  an  angel  unawares,  for  Paul  gave  proof  of  bis 
divine  commission  by  miraculously  healing  the  fiithrt 
of  Publius  of  a  fever,  and  allerwards  working  other 
cures  on  the  sick  who  were  brought  tn  him.  Fubliits 
possessed  property  in  Melita :  the  distincHve  title  given 
to  him  is  "  the  first  (irpuroc)  of  the  isUnd ;"  and  two 
inscriptions — one  in  Greek,  the  other  in  Latin— have 
been  found  at  Civiia  Vecchia,  in  which  that  apparently 
official  title  occurs.  An  inscription  found  in  Malta  desig- 
nates the  governor  of  the  island  by  the  same  title.  (See 
Lewiu's  St,  Paul,  ii,  209,  where  the  originals  are  given, 
showing  this  to  be  the  only  natural  interpretation.) 
Publius  may  perhaps  have  been  the  delegate  of  the  Ra- 
man pnetor  of  Sicily,  to  whose  jurisdiction  Melita.  or 
Malta,  belonged.  The  Roman  mart^-rulogies  assert  that 
he  was  the  fir«t  bishop  of  the  island,  and  that  be  was 
afterwards  appointed  to  succeed  Dinnysius  as  bishop  of 
Athens.  Jerome  records  a  tradition  that  he  wascrowned 
with  martyrdom  (/V  I'trw  lUust,  xix;  Baron,  AmmLi, 
554).— Smith.  See  Walch,  De  PuNio  irpirv  MtHlat- 
rium  (Jen.  1755). 

Puod,  Fbancksco  (Lat.  Puceiv^mn  Italian  tbeofe. 
gian,  noted  as  the  founder  of  a  hereticid  school,  flouridwd 
in  the  16th  century.  He  was  a  native  of  Florence,  aad 
belonged  to  a  noble  and  ancient  family  which  produced 
three  cardinals.  He  went  to  Lyons  to  engage  in  ens- 
nierce,  but  having  assisted  in  the  leligioua  di^xUes  as 
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freqoent  at  that  epoch,  he  left  his  country  to  give  him- 
self to  the  study  of  theology.    From  Lyons  he  went  to 
Kngland,  and  in  1574  he  took  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts  at  Oxford.    In  adopting  the  greater  part  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Keformation,  he  expected  to  make  ample 
use  of  that  most  precious  conquest,  liberty  of  search ; 
he  Joined  himself  to  no  sect,  or,  rather,  he  took  from 
each  that  which  best  accorded  with  his  own  mind,  nat- 
urally bold  and  restless.     This  independence  created  for 
him  enemies  and  disputes  in  all  the  countries  which  he 
visited ;  he  led  a  wandering  life,  and  instead  of  passing 
for  a  person  of  troubled  mind  in  search  of  truth,  he  was 
loaded  with  invectives  and  charged  with  fanaticism. 
At  Oxford,  being  a  candidate  for  a  chair,  he  was  advised 
to  write  a  thesis  De  Fide  in  Deum  qua  et  qualit  tit,  and 
raised  the  opposition  of  all  his  future  colleagues,  less  by 
the  scruples  which  he  had  shown  of  the  method  of  com- 
prehending God  than  because  he  had  openly  combated 
the  dogmas  uf  Calvinism.    Pucci  then  went  to  Basle, 
and  there  made  the  acquaintance  of  Faustus  Socinus, 
but  a  dispute  that  he  had  with  him  about  the  first  man, 
and  his  ideas  of  universal  mercy,  exposed  him  anew  to 
persecution.    Exiled  from  Basle  in  1&78,  he  returned 
to  London,  where  his  opinions,  too  frankly  expressed, 
caused  him  to  be  imprisoned.    After  his  release,  he  took 
refuge  in  the  Low  Countries ;  but  always  studying,  writ- 
ing, and  disputing,  he  did  not  find  his  halting-pUce  un- 
til he  reached  Poland.    At  Cracow  he  encountered  two 
£ngltshfnen — John  Dee  and  Edward  Kelly,  companions 
of  John  k  Laski ;  they  won  Pucci  to  the  study  of  oc- 
cult science,  and  persuaded  him  that  by  familiar  inter- 
course with  spirits  he  would  have  the  privilege  of  dis- 
covering much  that  was  unknown.    The  attraction  of 
the  marvellous,  and  the  novelty  of  the  phenomena  that 
John  Dee  seemed  to  control,  were  strong  enough  to 
attach   Pucci  fur  four  years.    The  papal  nuncio  at 
Prague  became  acquainted  with  Pucci,  and  by  his  per- 
sonal influence  drew  him  into  the  bosom  of  the  Romish 
Church  in  1586.    In  1592  Pucci  wrote  a  book  dedicated 
to  pope  Clement  VIII,  under  the  title  De  Chritti  Satva- 
loriM  EJfimeitate  (Rouda,  1592).  in  which  he  used  new 
arguments  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  universal 
atonement  as  follows:  "Christ  having  made  an  atone- 
ment for  all  men  by  his  death,  no  other  means  are 
now  necessary  for  salvation  than  those  which  are  pro- 
vided by  natural  religion,  and  not  only  those  who  bear 
the  name  of  the  Saviour,  but  all  honest  men,  can  be 
saved,  even  in  paganism."    The  doctrine  thus  espoused 
was  not  likely  to  please  the  pontiff,  though  he  was  hon- 
ored by  the  dedication,  and  Pucci  was  made  so  uncom- 
fortable that  in  1595  there  came  from  him  a  public  re- 
traction of  bis  preceding  opinions.    He  then  received 
sacerdotal  ordination,  and  became  secretary  of  cardinal 
Pompey,  with  whom  he  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life 
in  peace.    He  died  in  1600.    He  had  composed  the  fol- 
lowing couplet  to  be  engraved  upon  his  tomb : 

"Inrenl  portrim;  spes  et  forlnna,  valetel 
Nil  mtbl  viiblscam,  ladlle  naue  alios." 

Sonne  authors  hare  asserted  without  proof  that  Pucci 
was  sent  to  Rome  and  burned.  See  Umvertalitt  Quar- 
terfy,  July,  1878,  art.  i ;  Ittig,  De  Puceiamtmo ;  Schroid, 
Dr.  F.  Pueeio  in  ffaturalislie  et  fndijferentittit  Redivivo 
(Upa.  1712,  4to)  i  Bayle,  Hi»l.  Diet.  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Pticclanltes  is  the  name  of  the  followers  of  Fran- 
cesco Pucci  (q.  v.),  a  class  of  Italian  Universalists.    See 

UNrVKRSALISM. 

Pncelle,  Abb^  a  French  ecclesiastic  who  flourished 
in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century,  is  noted  as  one  of 
the  ablest  defenders  of  the  Gallican  liberties.  He  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  1655,  and  was  in  Parliament  in  1714 
when  the  adoption  and  registration  of  the  bull  Unigemiut, 
which  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the  Jansenists  (q.  v.), 
was  discussed,  and  he  most  vigorously  opposed  this  act 
on  the  part  of  the  French  state.  He  was  then  one  of  the 
clerical  counsellon  of  the  **  Grand  Chamber."  In  1780, 
alsOk  after  the  aichtnshop  of  Paris,  De  Vintiroille,  at- 


tempted to  enforce  the  Unigemtas,  and  the  king  had 
suffered  the  "lit  de  justice"  to  strengthen  the  papists, 
Puoelle  stood  strong,  and  caused  the  counsellors  to  keep 
their  places  and  assert  the  independence  and  supremacy 
of  the  temporal  power  of  France  over  Roman  eoclesiasti- 
cism.  They  contended  that  it  does  not  belong  to  eccle- 
siastics to  define  the  limits  between  civil  and  spiritual 
authority ;  that  the  laws  of  the  Church  do  not  become 
laws  of  the  State  until  they  are  sanctioned  and  promul- 
gated by  the  sovereign ;  and  that  the  minbters  of  the 
Church  are  accountable  to  the  king  and  the  Pariiament 
for  any  offence  against  the  statute  law  of  the  realm 
(see  Mimoirtt  du  Miirichal  Due  de  Richelieu,  iii,  2U37. 
It  was  the  first  step  of  the  opposition  of  the  clergy  of 
France  to  the  crown  and  the  hierarchy.  See  Franck; 
Gallican  Church.  Of  Pucelle's  personal  history 
nothing  further  is  accessible  to  us  than  that  he  was 
obliged  to  go  into  exile  after  1782,  and  returned  only 
when  peace  was  concluded  between  court  and  Parlia- 
ment. He  died  at  Paris  Jan.  7,  1746,  See  Gueuee, 
lli$l.  de  CEgliae  de  France  ,•  Jervis,  UitL  Ck.  of  France, 
11,220,281,272.     (J.H.W.) 

Pochta,  Christiam  RiniOLPH  Hbimrich,  a  Lu- 
theran minister,  was  born  Aug.  19, 1808,  at  Cadolzburg, 
in  Middle  Franconia.  After  having  received  his  pre- 
paratory education,  he  entered  the  university  in  1826, 
and  studied  at  Erlangen  and  Berlin.  In  1882  he  was 
appointed  vicar  at  Munich,  in  1837  he  went  to  Erlangen 
as  private  teacher,  and  in  1889  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  philosophy  and  religion  at  the  newly  founded  lyceum 
in  Speyer.  Being  mentally  and  physically  broken  down 
by  too  much  work,  he  retired  from  bis  professorship  un- 
til 1842,  when  he  took  charge  of  the  small  congregation 
at  Eyb,  not  far  from  Anapach.  Here  he  wrote  his 
Morgen-  und  A  bendandachten  (Erlangen,  1848).  For  ten 
years  he  labored  at  Eyb,  in  the  meantime  restoring  his 
broken  health.  In  1852  he  was  called  as  second  pastor 
of  St.  James's  to  Augsburg,  advanced  in  1866  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  first  pastor,  and  died  Sept.  12, 1868.  Puchta 
was  one  of  the  most  excellent  of  modem  hymnists,  his 
hymns  being  full  of  depth  and  richness  of  thought.  Be- 
sides his  Morgen-  und  A  bendandachlen,  he  also  published 
Der  Haiualtar  (Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1857) ;  Hand- 
bach  der  pralditchm  Kaiechete  (Stuttgart,  1864),  1st  pt. 
His  hymns  are  found  in  Knapp's  Liederichatz  and  in 
some  of  our  modem  hymn-books.  See  Knapp,  Biogra- 
phy of  Puchta,  printed  in  the  preface  to  Puchta's  hymns 
(Stuttgart,  1860).  p.  iv-xxiii;  AugtburgerAllgemeineZei- 
tung,  1858,  No.  268;  Koch,  Getehickte  det  deut-$chm  Kir- 
chenliedet,  \-ii,  277  sq. ;  Zuchold,  BtUiolheca  Theologica, 
ii,  1021 ;  Hauck,  TheoL  Jahretbericht,  1866,  p.  404  sq. 
(RP.) 

Pudari  were,  in  the  Indian  mythology,  gigantic  be- 
ings with  flaming  hair  and  a  number  of  arms,  who  were 
held  in  great  honor  as  protectors  of  the  cities.  Temples 
were  built  in  their  honor  outside  of  the  places  which 
stood  under  their  guard.  Sacrifices,  even  human  victims, 
were  offered  to  them. — VoUmer,  W5rlrrb,d,  AfythoLa.v, 

Pudas,  an  Indian  god  whom  we  find  frequently  in 
the  company  of  Ixora  (one  of  the  incarnations  of  Siva). 
Nothing  is  known  as  to  his  attributes.  His  appearance 
is  strange  and  grotesque :  he  is  small,  with  an  enormous 
belly;  his  head  b  surrounded  with  snakes;  anothersnake 
winds  itself  in  many  circles  around  his  legs,  chest,  and 
arms;  his  right  band  holds  a  UaB. — Vollmer,  Wdrleri, 
d.  Mythol,  8.  V. 

Pn'deus  (Gnecized,  Wovitjo),  a  Christian  friend  of 
Timothy  at  Rome.  St.  Paul,  writing  about  A.D.  64, 
says,  "  Eiibulus  greeteth  thee,  and  Pudens,  and  Linus, 
and  Claudia"  (2  Tim.  iv,  21).  Pudens  is  commemo- 
rated in  the  Byzantine  Church  on  April  14,  in  the  Ro- 
man Church  on  May  19.  He  U  included  in  the  list 
of  the  seventy  disciples  given  by  Pseudo-Hippolytus. 
Papebrocb,  the  Bollandist  editor  (/I  eta  Sanctorum,  Mail, 
iv,  296),  while  printing  the  legendary  hbtorie^  dbtin- 
guishes  between  two  saints  of  thU  name,  both  Roman 
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■eiuton — one  tbe  host  of  St  Peter  and  friend  of  St. 
Paul,  matiyred  under  Nero ;  the  other  tbe  grandson  of 
the  former,  living  about  A.D.  ISO,  tbe  father  of  Nova- 
tuK,  Timothy  (who  i»  laid  to  have  preached  tbe  Gospel 
in  Uriuin),  Praxedia,  and  Pudentiana,  wboae  houae,  in 
tbe  valley  between  the  Viminal  hill  and  the  Eaquiline, 
wsrved,  in  bis  lifetime,  for  the  assembly  of  Roman  Chris- 
tians, and  afterwards  gave  place  to  a  church,  now  the 
Church  of  8ta.  Pudenziaiia,  a  short  distance  at  tbe  back 
of  the  Basilica  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiure.  Earlier  writers 
(as  Baranius,  ^  im.  44,  §  61 ;  68,  §  1ft;  IS!)  are  disposed 
to  believe  in  the  existence  of  one  Pudena  only.  About 
the  end  of  the  16th  century  it  was  observed  (F.  de  Mon- 
eeaux,  JiceL  Ckrisliaim  Veteru  Britmmiea  Incunahnlu, 
Toumay,  1614;  Estius,  or  his  editor;  Abp.  Parker,  De 
Atiliquil.  hritutm,  EccL  1606;  M.  AKoid,  ^tmu^j  KceL 
/irt(.1668;  Camden,  £rt/wmui,  1686)  that  Martial,  the 
Spanish  poet,  who  went  to  Rome  A.D.  66  or  earlier,  in 
his  twenty-third  year,  and  dwelt  there  for  nearly  forty 
years,  mentions  two  contemporaries,  Pudens  and  Clau- 
dia, as  husband  and  wife  (^Kpig.  iv,  13);  that  be  men- 
tions Pudens  or  Aulus  Pudens  in  i,32;  iv,  29;  v,  48; 
vi,  68;  vii,  11,97;  Claudia  or  Claudia  Kufina  in  viii, 
GO ;  zi,  68 ;  and,  it  might  be  added,  Linus,  in  i,  76 ;  ii, 
54;  iv,66;  xi,26;  xii,49.  That  Timothy  and  Martial 
should  each  have  three  friends  bearing  the  same  names 
at  the  same  time  and  place  is  at  least  a  very  singular 
coincidence.  The  poet's  Pudens  was  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintance, an  admiring  critic  of  bis  epigrams,  an  im- 
moral man  if  judged  by  the  Chrisiian  rule.  He  was 
an  Umbrian  and  a  soldier.  First  he  appears  as  a  cen- 
turion aspiring  to  become  a  primipilus ;  afterwards  he 
is  on  miUtary  duty  in  the  remote  north,  and  the  poet 
hopes  that  on  hia  return  thence  he  may  be  raised  to 
equestrian  rank.  His  wife  Claudia  is  described  as  of 
British  birth,  of  remarkable  beauty  and  wit,  and  the 
mother  of  a  flourishing  family.  A  Latin  inscription 
found  in  1728  at  Chichester  connects  a  [Pudjens  with 
Britain  and  with  the  Claudiau  name.     It  ia  as  ioU 


Fac^bnlla  of  the  Pndena  Inscription  at  Chichester. 

lows,  if  we  fill  out  the  usual  abbreviations:  *'[N]ep-  of  Pudentiana. 
tuno  et  Hinervae  templum  [pr]o  salute  domus  divi- 
nae  auctoritate  Tiberii  Claudii  [Cojgtdubni  regis  le- 
gati  Augusti  in  Brit.,  [colle]gium  fabmrum  et  qui  in 
eo  [a  sacris  sunt]  <le  suo  dedicavenmt,  donante  aream 
[  Pud  ]ente,  Pndentini  fifio."  A  comer  of  the  stone  was 
broken  off,  and  the  letters  within  brackets  have  been 
inserted  on  conjecture.  The  inscription  thus  commem- 
orates the  erection  of  a  temple  by  a  guild  of  carpenters, 
with  the  sanction  of  king  Tiberius  Claudius  Cogidub- 
nus,  the  site  being  the  gift  of  [Pud}e^^  the  son  of 
Pudentinus.  Cogidubnns  was  a  native  king,  appoinu 
od  and  supported  by  Rome  (Tacit.  AffricoUi,  14),  He 
reignetl  with  delegated  power  probably  from  A.D.  52 
to  A.D.  76.  If  he  had  a  daughter,  she  would  inherit 
the  name  Claudia,  and  might,  perhaps  as  a  hostage,  be 
educated  at  Rome.    Another  link  seems  to  connect  the 


Romanizing  Britons  of  that  time  with  Clandia  Bniaa 
and  with  Christianity  (see  Musgravc,  quoted  by  Fafari- 
cius,  Lux  Erangdii,  p.  702).  The  wife  of  Aalus  Plaa- 
tius,  who  commanded  in  Britain  from  A.D.  43  to  AJX 
52,  was  Pomponia  Grecina,  and  the  Kufi  were  a  bnnct 
of  her  house.  She  was  accused  at  Rome,  A.D.  57,  on  a 
capital  charge  of  "foreign  superstition ;"  was  acquitted. 
and  lived,  fur  nearly  forty  years,  in  a  atate  of  ansten 
and  mysterious  melancholy  (Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  Si}.  We 
know  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (xvi,  13)  that  iht 
RuH  were  well  represented  among  the  Roman  Chri»^ 
tians  in  A.D.  56.  Modem  researches  among  the  Cci- 
umbaria  at  Rome,  appropriated  to  members  of  tbe  im- 
perial household,  have  brought  to  light  an  inscriptim 
in  which  the  name  of  Pudens  occurs  as  that  of  a  ser- 
vant of  Tiberius  or  Claudius  {Journal  ofClaMtitnl  tad 
Suertd  Phitology,  iv,  76).— Smith. 

In  certain  ancient  documents,  called  the  AdM  of  Pot- 
ior, it  is  recorded  that  Pndens,  after  tbe  death  of  bis 
wife,  desired  that  hia  house  should  be  consecrated  as  a 
church,  and  that  this  was  done;  that  sobeeqbently,  ai 
bis  daughters'  request,  a  baptistery  was  constructed 
there;  that  these  daughters  gathered  together  their 
slaves,  both  ftom  the  city  and  from  their  country  pos- 
sessions, and  gave  liberty  to  those  who  were  Christiam, 
and  exhorted  those  who  were  not  believers  in  tbe  holy 
law  of  Christ,  and  that  the  act  of  manumission  was  cel- 
ebrated in  the  Hlle  (church)  established  by  Pudens; 
that  there,  also,  in  a  time  of  persecution,  Praxedn  and 
Podentiana  sheltered  those  who  through  their  inatm- 
mentality  had  become  believers;  and  that  afterwards, 
when  the  latter,  and  her  brother  Kovatus  sho,  wen 
dead,  his  property,  with  the  consent  of  Timotheiis,  pass- 
ed into  the  hands  of  Praxedis,  by  whose  request  iIk 
thfmur,  or  baths,  of  Noratus,  which  are  described  at 
spacious  and  no  longer  in  use,  were  consecrated  as  a 
church,  in  the  name  of  PudeniiaiM,  by  Kus  (bishop  of 
the  Church  in  Rome,  A.D.  189-165).'  In  this  place,  it 
is  further  reported,  Pius  also  consecrated  a  baptistery. 

Here,  moreover,  iS- 
terwards,  when  a 
great    persecntise 
arose,    nnmbers  of 
Ch  rist  ians  were  con- 
cealed by  Praxedi\ 
and  nourished  with 
fund  and  with  the 
word  of  God.    Pn- 
dens and  his  daogb- 
ters,  it  is  also  nar- 
rated, were   buried 
in  the  cetneterr  of 
Priscilla,  am  the  Via 
Salaria.  Aiiascasias, 
librarian  of  ibe  Vat- 
ican in  the  9th  ern- 
biry,  also  asserts  that 
Pius  dedicated  tbe 
tkerma  of  Kovalss 
as  a  church  in  honor 
The  same  fact  is  said  to  be  affirmed  by 
Damasus  in  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  century.      These 
may  be  mere  repetitions.     The  Acts  nf  Potior  locate 
the  house  of  Pudens  in  the  Vicus  Patriciiis,  which  cor- 
responds with  tbe  modem  Via  di  Sta.  Pndenziana.    On 
this  street  still  stands  a  church,  which  is  reputed  to  be 
tbe  oldest  in  Rome.     It  is  named  Sta.  Pndenziana,  and 
ia  supposol  to  be  located  where  Pudens  and  his  family 
once  dwelt.    Tbe  text  of  the  Act*  of  PvMor  is  miset- 
tled,  and  is  not  free  from  anachronisms.    The  docu- 
ments cannot  have  come  in  their  present  form,  or  fonm 
rather,  from  their  reputed  author,  or  from  the  2il  cen- 
tury.    Since  Tillemont's  learned  criticism,  they  hare 
fallen  into  disrepute.     The  Bollandist  writer  in  tbe 
A  da  Sanctorum  is  compelled  to  propoae  alteratiofis  of 
the  text  without  authority,  and  to  suppose  tbe  exist- 
ence of  two  persons,  each  named  Pudens,  one  either  tbe 
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g^ndfatber  or  the  paternal  uncle  of  the  other.  Kor 
joes  anything  preserved  in  the  interior  of  the  preaeut 
cborch  of  Pudentiana  carry  as  back  decisively  to  the 
first  generatioaa  ofBoinan  Christiana;  the  older  portions 
Df  the  edifice,  however,  do  contain  such  indications. 

One  of  the  priests  uf  the  Church  of  St.  Pudentiana 
attended  a  Roman  synod  in  the  year  499,  and  was  en- 
rolled  as  "  PreAgter  TituU  PudadW  (Presbyter  of  the 
Church  of  Pudens).     The  building  was  repaired  or  re- 
built under  Adrian  I  (A.D.  772-795) ;  but  portions  of 
an  older  structure  remain.    The  north  aisle  runs  back 
much  beyond  the  choir  and  ita  apse.    la  its  side  t»- 
wsrds  the  choir  there  is  a  slab  with  the  inscription 
siKicivs  KPiscopvs.     Siricius  was  bishop  AS).  884- 
398.     It  is  thought  that  at  this  time,  snd  in  that  of 
Innocent  I  (402-417),  an  old  hall,  or  basilica,  of  a  fami- 
ly mansion  which  had  been  used  as  a  church,  and  was 
called  "Titulua  Pudentis,"  was  taken  down,  and  a  new 
church  constructed.    One  wall,  however,  was  left  stand- 
ing— the  one  at  the  end  of  the  north  aisle  and  in  the 
rear  of  the  choir.    It  is  now  the  outer  end  wall  of  the 
church.     This,  according  to  competent  Judges,  is  a  con- 
struction of  the  Ist  century,  and  a  part  of  some  great 
palace.     Its  large  hall  windows  csn  be  readily  distin- 
guished.    Made  in  the  1st  centun-,  they  are  now  BUed 
up  with  brickwork  of  the  2d,    At  this  time  the  hall 
aeems  to  have  been  changed  for  some  puqiose  distinct 
fmn  its  primary  design.    The  present  church  stands 
in  the  original  hall  of  the  palace.     Probably  lung  be- 
fore its  construction  the  hall  itself  was  a  place  of  ossera- 
bly  for  Christians  in  Kome.    There  are,  alw,  some  sub- 
terranean chambers,  ssid  to  have  been  first  opened  in 
186a.     Here  are  three  long,  narrow,  vaulted  rooras,  now 
opening  into  each  other,  but  originally  separated  by 
brick  walls.    The  walls  are  regarded  as  1st -century 
work;  but  the  openings  which  throw  together  the  three 
chambers  were  evidently  made  subsequently,  and  ap- 
parently in  the  2d  century.     This  is  indicated  by  the 
construction  of  the  arches.    In  the  original  or  Ist-cen- 
tary  wall  may  still  be  seen  hot-air  flues,  such  as  be- 
kmg  to  thervuB.    The  cutting  of  the  arches  would  have 
spoiled  the  baths.    It  secured  an  admirable  airange- 
ment  for  the  meetings  of  a  Christian  Church  in  troub- 
lous times.    The  combined  chambers  made  a  spacious 
room,  remote  from  the  street  snd  below  its  leveL     Its 
windows  were  apertures  in  the  clear-story,  and  opened 
into  an  inner  area.     Worship  could  be  conducted  with- 
out attracting  attention.     The  testimony  of  the  walls 
snd  the  bricks  and  the  arches  thus  accords  with  the 
ancient  tradition  that  the  disused  baths  of  Movatiis,  the 
ion  of  Pudens,  were  dedicated  about  the  middle  of  the 
2d  century  aa  a  Christian  church.     It  is  thought  that 
in  still  another  room  of  this  subterranean  portion  of  the 
traditional  mansion  of  Pudens  there  was  once  a  bap- 
tiitery.     Tradition  may  present  another  point  of  con- 
tact with  these  baths.    lu  Justin  Martyr's  examination 
by  the  prefect  of  Kom*  (about  A.D.  leis),  the  following 
dialogue  is  reported : 

"Prt^tet.  Where  do  yon  ni>8emble  f 

"Justin.  Where  each  one  chnores  and  can.  .  .  ,  The 
Ood  of  the  thrlMlans  Is  nut  clrcmnscribed  by  place,  but. 
Mine  Invisible,  fills  heaven  nnd  enrth.  and  everywhere  is 
*onibipped  and  glurlfled  by  the  rsllhfnl. 

"PritfteL  Say,  where  do  yun  nreemble,  or  Into  what 
place  do  yon  collect  yonr  disciples  ! 

"Juitin.  I  dwell  iibuve  one  MnrtlnV,  at  the  TimMnt 
Both. ...  I  kuuw  of  no  other  meeiing  than  his. 

"I'To^fiU.  Are  yon  not,  then,  a  Christian  f 

vuatjn.  Yes,  I  am  a  Chrit^tlau." 

In  the  Roman  tradition,  the  house  of  Pudens  was  the 
place  where  Christians  coming  to  Kome  were  freely  en- 
teruined;  and  in  the  baths  of  Novatus  or  Timotheus 
were  held,  in  Justin's  time,  Christian  assemblies. 

Un  the  Via  Salaiia  is  a  cemetery  called  after  Pris- 
cilla,  the  traditional  mother  of  Pudens,  which  bears  un- 
miilakable  signs  of  having  been  used  by  persons  of 
wealth  and  standing  belonging  to  the  earliest  genera- 
'lont  of  Roman  Chrixtians.  These  evidences  are  suffi- 
ciently indicated  in  Nurtbcote  and  Biuwnlow's  Roma 


Sottercmea,  and  need  not  here  be  speeiHed.  It  may  be 
added,  however,  that,  in  the  lower  stoiy  of  this  cata- 
comb, imprints  have  been  found  of  the  seal  of  a  pvdems 
FEUX  upon  the  cement  which  closes  a  loeolus  or  grave 
(De  Kuwi,  Imagn  de  la  T.  S.  VUrge  dtouia  dam  let 
Calacomba  de  Rome  [Kume,  1863],  p.  17).  The  cogno- 
men suits  exactly  the  tnulitiuu  that  the  Pudens  family 
belonged  to  the  gens  Cornelia  (Cornelius  Sulla  being 
the  first  who  took  the  surname  FelixX  and  the  further 
uniform  tradition  that  this  cemetery  was  their  burial- 
place.  The  traditions  are  thus  coutinned  which  repre- 
sent a  Pudens  family  of  wealth  and  distinction  to  have 
been  very  early  connected  with  the  Chiistiaa  Chureh 
in  Kome.  They  increase  so  far  the  coincidences  in  fa- 
\'or  of  the  identity  of  Martial's  friends  with  the  Pudens 
and  Claudia  of  Paul's  Epistle.  The  resemblance  is  one 
of  family  distinction,  as  well  as  oS  name,  time,  and  place. 
See  The  Uoute  o/Pvdent  m  Borne:  a  Lecture  delivered 
to  the  Royal  Arehaologieal  Iiutilute,  June  2, 1871,  by 
John  Henry  Parker,  C.B.,  F.S.A.,  etc.{  reptinted  from 
the  A  rekaological  JountaL 

On  the  whole,  although  the  identity  of  St.  Faurs  Pu- 
dens with  any  legendary  or  heathen  namesake  is  not 
absolutely  proved,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  these 
facts  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  friend  of 
Paul  and  Timothy.  The  identity  is  favored  by  Al- 
furd,  Conybeare,  Howson,  and  others.  Objections  to 
the  detaila  of  the  stnry  do  not  seem  to  be  insuperable. 
The  difficulty  is  that  so  much  is  pure  conjecture.  In 
the  Ads  of  Potior,  the  wife  of  Pudens,  and  mother  of 
his  children,  is  named  Savinilla.  The  Welsh  legends 
are  said  to  affirm  Pudens's  marriage  with  Giadx-s,  the 
daughter  or  niece  of  Caractacus.  "I'he  facta  and  argu- 
ments are  treated  at  great  length  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Claudia  and  Pudent,  by  Archdeacon  Williams  (Llando- 
very, 1848),  p.  58;  and  more  briefly  by  Dean  Alford, 
Greet  Testament  (ed.  1856),  iii,  104;  and  by  Conybeare 
and  Howson,  Life  of  St.  Paul  (ed.  1858),  ii,'594 ;  also  by 
Lewin,  St.  PatU,  ii,  392  aq.  They  are  ingeniously  wo- 
ven into  a  pleasing  romance  by  a  writer  in  the  Quarler- 
fy  Review,  xcvii,  lOO-lOfi.  See  also  Usher,  EccL  Brit 
A  ntiguiiatet,  §  8,  and  Stillingfleet,  A  ntiguHiet, 

Ptidenti&na,  St.  Among  the  Roman  families 
who,  in  the  2d  century,  embraced  the  diristian  faith, 
one  uf  the  moat  distinguished  seems  to  have  been  that 
of  the  senator  Pudens,  his  mother  Priscilla,  and  hia 
daughters  Pudentiana  and  Praxedis.  Pndena  is  fre- 
quently alleged  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  the  apostles 
Peter  and  Paul,  and  there  is  really  a  Pudens  named  in 
the  second  letter  to  Timothy;  but  this  Pudens  seems 
not  to  be  identical  with  the  father  of  Pudentiana  and 
Praxedis.  According  to  the  Bollandists,  our  Pudens 
was  converted  by  pope  Pius  I,  who  live<l  in  the  middle 
of  the  2d  century.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  the 
new  convert  had  his  house  transformed  into  a  church. 
He  taught  hia  two  daughters  the  doctrines  and  all  good 
works  uf  Christianity,  in  which  they  soon  distinguished 
themselves,  converting  to  their  new  faith,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  pope,  who  used  to  say  mass  in  the  now 
consecrated  building,  not  only  the  members  of  their 
family  and  inmates  of  their  house,  but  a  large  number 
of  other  pagans.  We  do  not  know  when  Pudens  and 
his  holy  daughters  died.  Pudentiana,  as  well  as  Praxe- 
dis, had  churches  in  Rome  id  the  earliest  times.  See 
the  Bollandists  on  May  19,  where  a  learned  commenta- 
ry is  given  about  Pudens  and  his  two  daughters,  with 
the  documents  relating  to  them.     See  Pudens. 

Pudlcitia  (Atlwt),  a  penonification  of  modesty, 
was  worshipped  both  in  (treeee  and  at  Rome.  At  Ath- 
ens an  altar  was  dedicated  to  her  (Pausan.  i,  17,  §  1), 
At  Rome  two  sanctuaries  were  dedicated  to  her,  one 
under  the  name  of  Pudicilia  patrieia,  and  the  other 
under  that  of  Pudieilia  plebeia.  The  former  was  in  the 
Forum  Boarinm,  near  the  temple  of  Hercules.  When 
the  patrician  Virginia  waa  driven  from  this  sanctuary 
by  the  other  patrician  women,  because  she  bad  married 
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the  plebeian  oonsol  h.  Tolumnius,  she  built  a  (epaiate 
aaiictuary  to  PudieUia  pttieia  in  the  Vicus  Liangus 
(Livy,  X,  28;  Festut,  p.  242,  ed.  MUller).  No  woman 
who  bad  macried  twice  waa  allowed  to  touch  her  statue ; 
and  Pudicilia,  moreover,  was  considered  by  some  tu  be 
the  same  as  Fortuna  Muliebri*.  She  is  represented  in 
works  of  art  as  a  matron  in  modest  attire.  See  Hirt, 
SfylluiL  Bildei-b.  p.  114,  Ub.  18.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr. 
and  Rom.  Biog.  and  Mytkol.  s,  v. 

Puer  nattu  In  Bethlebem.  Thisjoyoos  Christ- 
mas hymn,  which  belongs  to  the  14th  century,  of  a 
beautiful  simplicity,  and  absorbing  easily  so  much  the- 
ology in  its  poetry,  continued  long  a  great  favorite  in 
the  Lutheran  churches  of  (jerminy,  well-nigb  to  this 
day.  The  original  is  given  by  Uaniel,  Tkttaurvt,  i, 
834;  Trench,  Sacrtd  LiUia  Pottry,  p.  97;  Simrock, 
Laudu  Sion,  p.  42 ;  Konigsfeld,  f/t/num,  ii,  804.  Eng- 
lish translations  are  given  in  Ayra  Meuiimica,  p.  88 ; 
Chritlian  l-ife  in  Song,  p.  173 ;  SchafT,  Christ  in  Song, 
p.  50,  German  translations  are  given  by  Simrock  and 
Kdnigsfeld,  and  especially  by  Hoffmann  von  Fallersle- 
ben  in  his  Gtichidite  da  deultch.  Kirchentieda,  p.  340  sq. 
See  also  Trench,  Daniel,  and  especially  Wackemagel, 
who,  in  bis  Dot  deuttche  Kirchenlitd,  i,  198-200,  gives 
ten  forms  of  this  hymn.    (B.  P.) 

Pufirl  (ioyt),  a  name  often  given  in  the  Latin  Charch 
to  catechumens  (q.  v.).  Tbey  were  also  called  A  udi- 
enlet,  Incipienia,  Xovitii,  Rudet,  Tirona. 

PuSria  Similes  (like  bogt)  is  a  sect  of  Anabaptists 
mentioned  by  BuUinger  in  his  treatise  on  Anabaptism 
(q.  v.).  They  practiced  childish  tricks,  under  the  no- 
tion that  this  was  being  childlike,  as  required  by  the 
Gospel  precept  of  entering  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
by  becoming  as  a  little  child.  Hence  they  would  ride 
upon  sticks  and  hobby-horses,  and  take  off  their  clothes 
that  they  might  practice  the  innocence  of  childhood ; 
ending,  of  course,  in  extremely  immoral  excesses. 

Puffer,  Isaac,  a  well-known  pioneer  preacher  of 
American  Methodism,  was  bom  in  Westminster  County, 
Mass.,  in  June,  1784.  As  a  boy  he  came  with  his  par- 
ents to  Central  New  York,  At  fifteen  he  was  converted. 
Ten  years  later  he  joined  the  New  York  Conference  as 
a  travelling  preacher,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Otsego 
Circuit,  then  a  far-reaching  territory,  which  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  incorporated  in  the  Genesee  Confer- 
ence, That  conference  was  then  made  to  cover  not 
only  much  of  Northern  and  Western  New  York,  but 
also  the  Upper  and  Lower  Canadas,  In  this  large  field 
Puffer  labored  for  full  forty  years  with  remarkable  per- 
severance, and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  most  won- 
derful results  that  ever  crowned  the  labor  of  any  Meth- 
odist preacher.  Though  his  early  advantages  must 
have  been  inconsiderable,  he  became  one  of  the  most 
useful,  it  might  almost  be  said  one  of  the  most  popular, 
preachers  of  his  time.  His  great  strengtii  lay  in  the 
ease  and  skill  with  which  he  quoted  the  Scriptures. 
The  Bible  was  the  one  book  he  tnar,  and  he  used  it 
with  most  mar\'cllou8  power  and  success.  He  was  the 
sturdy  opponent  of  Calvinism  and  Universalism,  and 
combated  them  with  such  vigor  that  he  was  regarde<l 
as  a  worthy  foeman  for  the  best  advocates  of  those  forms 
of  Christian  dogma.  After  his  superannuation  in  1843 
the  venerable  preacher  contented  himself  with  visiting 
his  former  charges,  until,  in  1848,  he  was  attracted 
West,  and  lived  chiefly  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  New 
associations,  new  scenes,  and  new  calls  to  moral  combat 
had  a  reinvignrating  influence,  and  he  again  became  ac- 
tive until  1858,  when  he  suddenly  died  sflcr  a  short  ill- 
ness. Puffer  was  of  a  large,  muscular  frame,  and  made 
therefore  a  striking  appearance  in  public  He  ako  at- 
tracted, aside  from  his  religious  earnestness,  by  a  fine 
musical  voice.  He  was  an  honest,  devoted,  childlike 
Christian,  and  blessed  his  generation  by  his  life  and  his 
works.  See  Mrmoir  of  the  Rev.  B.  G.  Pauldnck,  p.  841 
sq. !  Conable,  Hitt,  of  the  Geneeee  Conference,  ch.  i,  §  7 ; 
ch.  ii,  §  6. 


PaffBT,  John  M.,  a  miniater  of  the  Methodist  Epiv 
copal  Church,  waa  bom  in  Richfurd,  Vt,,  Jan.  29,  ItSi 
From  a  child  he  waa  noticeably  correct  in  hia  habit& 
and  thus  well  fitted  for  a  life  of  self- reliance.  His 
mother  died  when  he  was  about  six  years  of  age,  sod 
bis  educational  opportunities  were  limited  to  the  disihci 
school  and  a  few  terms  at  the  academy.  He  was  cot- 
retted  in  1852,  and  united  with  the  Methodista.  H€ 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1866.  The  followini;  year  he 
entered  the  Troy  Conference,  and  filled  the  foiknring 
appointments :  Johnson  and  Hyde  Park,  under  the  pre- 
siding elder;  Essex,  Milton,  and  Pittsford,  one  tw 
each ;  Essex,  N.  Y.,  two  years.  By  a  change  of  coofn- 
ence  boundaries  he  went  into  Vermont  ConfereDce  ii 
18()2,  and  was  stationed  at  Grand  Isle  two  rears;  at  St 
Alban's  Bay,  one  year;  at  Highgate,  Wateriniry  Ceotif, 
Randolph,  and  Chelsea,  two  years  each ;  and  at  Bam. 
hia  last  appointment,  which  he  served  only  the  fraeti<a 
of  a  year,  when  called  from  toil  to  reward.  He  dint 
Jan.  7, 1874.  Puffer  labored  with  great  acceptance,  acd 
almost  literally  "ceased  at  once  to  work  and  live.'  Bit 
last  sermon  was  upon  a  funeral  occasion,  while  ill  bin- 
self,  on  the  text,  "If  a  roan  die,  shall  be  live  againr 
—Conference  Miaula,  1874,  p.  96. 

Puffer,  Reuben,  D.D.,  an  American  divine  of 
note,  was  bom  at  Sudburj-,  Mass.,  in  1756,  and  was  ed- 
ucated at  Harvard  College,  class  of  1778,  He  tb«s 
studied  divinity,  and  became  pastor  of  a  Congregatioiul 
church  in  Bolton  (afterwarda  called  Berlin),  Uaia.  He 
I  held  this  place  until  his  death,  in  1829,  He  publiabed: 
JCketion  Sermon  (1803) : — Dudteian  IjeHvre  in  //arranj 
CoBege  (1808)  -.—Contention  Sermon  (181 1) :— TVo  Ser- 
mont  ( 1826) ;  and  some  secular  addresses.  See  Spngee, 
AnnaU  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  ii,  206  sq, 

Puget,  Pierre,  called  the  Michael  Angelo  crfTraace. 
on  account  of  his  ability  in  painting  and  aFcbitcctme. 
as  well  as  in  sculpture,  and  perhaps  also  on  account  of 
a  kindred  enthusiasm  and  decision  of  character,  was 
bom  in  1622  at  Marseilles,  where  his  father  practirad  a* 
an  architect  and  sculptor.  It  was  from  him  that  he  le- 
oeived  his  first  instractions  in  art,  after  which  be  was 
placed  under  a  shipwright,  or  builder  of  galleja,  to  lean 
tocarve  the  ornaments  used  in  these  veaaelA.  Diiifrnsted 
with  the  dmdger}'  of  such  workmanship,  he  set  out  fnr 
Italy,  and  passed  a  considerable  time  at  Florence,  where 
he  pursued  his  studies  as  a  sculptor  with  great  success 
He  next  repaired  to  Rome,  whither  be  waa  attracted  by 
the  fame  of  Pietro  de  Cortona,  He  became  the  papa! 
of  that  artist,  but  made  such  progress  that  be  accompa- 
nied him  to  Florence  as  assistant  to  paint  the  oeiliiip 
of  the  Pitti  palace.  He  suddenly  resolved  upon  retom- 
ing  to  France,  when  only  twenty-one.  But,  comiiii»- 
sioned  to  design  a  vessel  of  extraordinary  maleficence. 
Puget  proceeded  a  second  time  to  Rome,  and  there  9|wiU 
between  five  and  six  years:  what  afterwards  beonne 
of  his  valuable  collection  of  drawings  is  not  known. 
On  his  second  return  from  Italy  he  painted ;  but  ex- 
cessive application  so  seriously  affected  his  health  that 
he  confined  himself  thenceforth  to  architecture  and 
sculpture.  His  talents  met  with  employment  at  Tco- 
lon  and  Marseilles,  and  for  the  latter  city  he  projected 
many  embellishments,  which  established  bis  repntaiioo 
as  an  architect ;  and  he  further  ga\-e  proof  of  great  skill 
in  engineering  by  different  ingenious  machines  and  in- 
ventions. He  was  sent  by  Fouquet  to  Genoa  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  marble  for  some  of  the  works  pro- 
posed to  be  executed  at  Marseilles;  but  that  minisier 
being  shortly  afterwards  disgraced,  instead  of  retnmin); 
home,  Puget  preferred  remaining  at  Genoa,  where  be 
produced  some  of  his  most  noted  pieces  of  sculptore. 
the  two  statues  of  St.  S^xutian  and  St.  A  mbronat,  and 
the  grand  bas-relief  of  the  Atnmption,  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Albergo  de'  Poveri,  besides  various  aichitectoral 
ornaments.  At  length  he  was  recalled  by  Colbert,  who 
obtained  for  him  a  pension  of  1200  crowns,  in  conse- 
quence, it  is  said,  of  the  earnest  recommendation  uf  iki- 
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ninL  That  the  patronaj^  of  the  one  uid  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  other  vrere  not  discredited  is  proved 
bjr  his  two  celebrated  performance*  at  Versailles,  the 
Milo  of  Crotona  and  the  gronp  of  Pertevt  and  Androm- 
eda, the  former  of  which  is  generally  reckoned  the  <Aef- 
tfauvn  of  his  chisel,  and  a  work  that  will  bear  compar- 
ison with  the  antique.  He  died  at  Marseilles,  where  he 
spent  his  last  days,  Dec  2,  1694.— An^.  Cyclop,  a. v.; 
Lenoir,  Mutee  da  MonumaU*  Franfau,  S.T.;  Uoefer, 
A'ovr.  Jiiog,  Giairale,  s.  v, 

PtlglU&ils  is  a  name  for  the  reed  of  gold  or  silver, 
or  ivory,  used  for  drinking  from  the  chalice  (q.  v.). 

Pngla,  AuovSTUs  Nobthuore  Welby,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  modem  ecclesiastical  architects, 
was  the  son  of  a  French  gentleman  who  fled  to  England 
at  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  bom  in  181 1, 
and  commenced  his  professional  career  as  a  scene-painter 
and  decorator  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden, 
and  then  devoted  himself  to  decoration  in  furniture,  etc. 
Joining  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  he  determined 
thenceforth  to  devote  his  best  energies  to  ecclesiology, 
and  during  the  few  years  that  he  lived  to  practice  his 
profession  he  was  called  upon  to  erect  a  Urger  number 
of  Roman  Catholic  churches,  chapels,  convents,  and 
schools  than  has  ptobably  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  Eng- 
lishman since  the  Reformation.  The  following  list  in- 
cludes his  chief  works :  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Ma- 
rie at  Derby,  one  of  his  earlier  and  more  pleasing  works; 
St.  Chad's,  Birmingham ;  three  churches  at  Liverpool ; 
St. Wilfred's, Manchester;  church  and  convent  at  Edge- 
hill;  churches  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Reading,  Kenil- 
worth,  Stockton-on-Tees,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Pres- 
ton, Keightley,  Rugby,  Northampton,  Stoke-upon-Trent, 
Brewood,  Woolwich,  Hammersmith,  Fulham,  Pontefract, 
St,  Edward's  near  Ware,  Buckingham,  and  St.  Wilfred 
near  Alton ;  a  church,  and  a  convent  and  chapel,  at  Not- 
tingham ;  convents  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  at  London, 
Birmingham,  and  Liverpool ;  a  priory  at  Downside,  near 
Bath ;  colleges  at  RaddiSe  and  Rugby ;  improvements 
at  Maynooth ;  and  cathedrals,  with  schools  and  priests' 
houses  attached,  at  St.  George's  (Soutbwark),  Killaraey, 
and  Enniscorthy.  To  these  must  be  addeil  the  exten- 
sive and  costly  works  executed  for  his  great  patron,  the 
earl  of  Shrewsbury,  consisting,  besides  the  alterations 
made  in  the  mansion,  of  a  church,  school -house,  and 
monastery  at  Alton  Towers;  and  a  church  at  Cheadle, 
which  has  the  most  splendid  interior  of  any  of  his 
churches.  The  very  pretty  gateway  to  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  is  one  of  the  very  few  works  executed  by 
him  for  any  Protestant  body ;  indeed,  he  is  said  to  have 
refused  to  accept  any  commissions  for  Protestant  places 
of  worship,  'fhe  list  of  works  given  above  would  in 
truth  seem  to  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  exhaust 
the  time  and  energies  of  a  man  who  ceased  laboring  at 
the  age  of  forty;  yet  he  was  chiefly  employed  during 
his  last  years  in  designing  and  superintending  the  unia- 
mentation  of  the  New  Palace  of  Westminster,  which  pn>b- 
ably  owes  its  somewhat  extravagantly  medisval  and 
ecclesiastical  character  to  Pugin's  idiosyncrasies.  But, 
besides  the  practice  of  his  profession,  he  found  time  to 
add  to  its  literature  a  second  and  revised  edition  of  his 
CoHtratU: — a  treatise  on  the  True  Principles  of  Pointed 
or  CkritHan  Architecture  (1841) : — ^In  Apology  for  the 
Seneal  of  Chrittian  A  rchilecture  (1848) :— a  Glottary 
of  Ecckdattical  Ornament  (1844) : — a  treatise  on  Flori- 
ated Ornaments  (1849):  —  and  a  treatise  on  Chancel 
Screens  (1851).  As  he  advanced  in  life  his  religious 
feelings  took  more  and  more  entire  possession  of  him. 
In  1850  he  wrote  and  published  An  A ddrcM  to  the  In- 
habilaati  of  Ramtgate :  —  An  Earnest  Appeal  for  the 
Heviml  of  the  Ancient  Plain  Song  .-—The  Present  Stale 
of  Publie  Worsh^  among  the  Roman  Catholics;  and 
other  pamphlets  of  a  religious  character.  At  length, 
overtasked  with  all  this  excessive  labor  and  excitement, 
his  intellect  began  to  give  way,  and  in  his  fortieth  year 
he  was  removed  to  a  lunatic  asylum.    For  a  brief  space 


his  mental  powers  were  so  far  restored  that  it  became 
practicable  for  him  to  return  to  his  home  at  Ramsgate; 
but  he  expired  there  Sept.  14, 1852,  three  days  after  his 
return.  He  was  buried  in  a  vault  of  his  own  church  of 
St.  Augustine,  which  he  had  built  on  his  estates.  Pu- 
gin  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  industry  and  energy, 
and  he  possessed  a  very  unusual  amount  of  knowledge 
and  great  ability.  He  attempted,  however,  too  many 
things,  and  he  worked  too  much  and  too  fast  to  produce 
many  great  works,  even  had  he  been  a  man  of  original 
power.  In  truth,  bis  was  not  a  creative  mind,  and  he 
lacked  comprehensive  thought.     See  £n^isk  Cgdop. 

8.  V. 

Ptllllte  (Heb.  only  as  a  collective,  and  with  the 
art.  hap-Pttthi',  ^nion,  patronymic  from  some  unknown 
primitive;  Sept.  'H^t^iiV  v.  r.  Mi^idi/t;  Vulg.  Aphu- 
thei),  a  designation  of  the  second  named  of  the  "  fami- 
lies of  Kirjath-jearim"  descended  from  Shobel  (1  Chron, 
ii,  S3).  "  I'here  is  a  Jewish  tradition,  embodied  in  the 
Targum  of  R.  Joseph,  that  these  families  of  Kirjath- 
jearim  were  the  sons  of  Moses  whom  Zipporah  bare 
him,  and  that  from  them  were  descended  the  disciples 
of  the  propheu  of  Zorah  and  Eshtaol"  (Smith). 

Pul,  the  name  of  a  fraternity,  partly  religions,  in 
honor  of  St.  Mary,  and  partly  literary,  established  in 
Picardy  and  Normandy,  and  translated  to  EngUnd 
about  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  deriving  its 
name  from  the  Virgin  of  the  Cathedral  of  La  Puy,  to 
which  pilgrims  greatly  resorted.  They  yearly  elected 
a  prince,  who  was  crowned  with  garlands  or  circlets, 
like  those  still  u6e<l  on  certain  occasions  by  the  city 
companies;  the  loving  cup  was  gayly  passed  at  the 
election,  and  the  author  of  the  best  ballad  royal  was 
also  crowned.  They  had  a  chaplain  -  priest  to  sing 
masses,  maintained  a  grand  feast  annually,  and  kept  a 
common  hutch  for  the  contributions  of  the  brotherhood. 
There  was  a  chapel  of  St.  Maty  de  Pui  at  Westminster. 
No  woman  was  admitted  at  their  meetings.  Perhaps 
Puits,  another  form,  may  allude  to  the  Song  of  Solomon 
(iv,  15). — Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchaology,  s.  v. 

Pdk.    See  Paint. 

Pol  (Heb.  id.  ^!IB  [for  derivation,  see  below]),  the 
name  of  a  people  and  of  a  man. 

1.  (Sept.  <toM  V.  r.  4>ai<d ;  Vulg.  Africa^  A  country 
or  people  located  at  a  great  distance  from  Judiea,  and 
named  once  (Isa.  Ixvi,  19)  between  Tarshish  and  Lud: 
"The  naUons  (D^isH),  [to]  TarshUh,  Pul,  and  Lud, 
that  draw  the  bow,  [to]  Tubal  and  Javan,  [to]  the 
isles  afar  off."  Hitzig,  Knobel,  and  some  others  sup- 
pose that  the  true  reading  is  a^tO,  Put,  which  is  else- 
where joined  with  Lud  rK/ck.  xxvii,  10;  Jer.  xlvi,  9; 
A.  V."  Libyans");  and  which  is  sometimes  rendered  in 
the  Sept.  iovi  (Gen.  x,  6 ;  1  Chron.  i,  8),  the  same  form 
which  occurs  here  in  that  versjou;  for  this,  however, 
there  is  no  MS.  authority,  and  we  are  therefore  bound 
lo  receive  the  Masorctic  reading  as  correct.  Gesenius 
observes  (Thesaur.  s.  v.  ilO)  that  ♦OVA  could  be  easily 
changed  to  ♦OVA  by  the  error  of  a  copyist.  See  Piitru 
If  a  Mizraite  Lud  (q.  v.)  be  intended  in  this  connection, 
Pul  may  be  African.  It  has  accordingly  been  compared 
by  Bochart  (Phaleg,  iv,  26)  and  Michaelis  (Spicileg. 
i,  266;  ii,  114)'  with  the  island  Phila,  called  in  Coptic 
Pelak,  Pilak,  Pilakt;  the  hieroglyphic  name  being 
Eelek,  P-erlek,  or  Eelrkt  (Quatremire,  Memoire  sur 
FEgypte,  i,  887  aq.).  This  island  was  inhabited  jointly 
by  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians  (Strabo,  xvii,  818;  Diod. 
Sic  i, 22;  Pliny,v,10;  Ptolemy, iv, 5, 74;  comp. Mannert, 
X,  i,  235  sq.),  and  Bochart  supposes  the  name  to  be.  like 
Elephantine,  derived  from  a  word  meaning  elephant 
(M^''B).  Bat  it  mnst  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  other 
names  here  mentioned  are  those  of  great  countries,  while 
PhiUe  is  a  very  small  island.  Isaiah  wonid  scarcely 
speak  of  the  Jewish  people  being  driven  to  it.  It  seems 
much  more  probable  that  Pul  was  the  name  ofsomedis- 
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tant  province  of  Africa;  anil  perhaps  the  (ugfjestion  of 
Ciesenius  (n«raiir.p.  1094)  may  be  rif(ht,that  we  have 
a  vestige  of  the  old  name  in  the  word  IlaXo  which  ap- 
pears on  inscriptions  (CbampoUion,  Gmmmairt,  p.  159). 
Hitzig  {Graktchrift  dn  Daritu,  p.  71)  finds  a  Pbul  not 
far  from  Punicus.  This  only  adds  to  the  uncertainty. 
See  Egypt. 

2.  (Sept.  ♦oi/X  V.  r.  *ov\i,  4>otn>,  4>aXu^,  4>aXuc ; 
Tulg.  PM.)  A  king  of  Assyria,  and  the  fint  of  these 
raonarcbs  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (2  Kings  xv, 
19,  20;  1  Chron.  v,  26).  Henahem,  having  succeeded 
in  mounting  the  throne  of  Israel,  proceeded  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  whole  territory  belonging  to  that 
kingdom.  Setting  forth  from  Tirzah,  he  attacked  and 
took  by  storm  Xiphsali.  or  Thapsacus,  on  the  Euphrates, 
which  had  once  more  been  made  a  border  town  uf  Israel 
by  the  conquests  of  Jeroboam  II,  whose  victorious  career 
had  restorol  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  land  in  that 
direction  as  they  had  been  in  the  days  of  Solomon  (2 
Kings  XV,  16;  xiv,  26,  28;  1  Kings  "iv,  24).  He  ap- 
pears to  have  thus  drawn  on  himself  the  notice  of  Pul, 
B.C.  769.  Henahem  is  thought  by  some  to  have  in- 
herited a  kingdom  which  was  siready  include<l  among 
the  dependencies  of  Assyria;  for  as  early  as  B.C  880 
Jehu  gave  tribute  to  Shalmaneser,  according  to  the  in- 
scription on  the  black  obelisk  [see  SHAUiAiiKSKR]; 
and  if  Judna  was,  as  it  seems  to  have  been,  a  regular 
tributary  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Amaziah 
(B.C.  837),  Samaria,  which  Uy  between  Judaea  and  As- 
syria, can  scarcely  have  been  independent.  Under  the 
Assyrian  system  the  monarchs  of  tributary  kingdoms, 
on  ascending  the  throne,  applied  for  "confirmation  in 
tJbeir  kingdoms"  to  the  lord  paramount,  and  only  fage- 
came  established  on  receiving  it.  We  may  gather  from 
2  Kings  XV,  19,  20  that  Henahem  neglected  to  make 
any  such  application  to  his  liege  lord,  Pul— a  neglect 
which  wouUI  have  been  regarded  as  a  plain  act  of  rebell- 
ion. Possibly,  in  the  campaign  against  Tiphsah,  we 
must  regard  Menahem  as  having  auackeil  the  Assyrians, 
and  deprived  them  for  a  while  of  their  dominion  west  of 
the  Euphrates.  However  this  may  have  been,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Pul  looked  upon  Henahem  as  an  enemy.  He 
consequently  marched  an  army  into  Palestine  for  the 
purpose  of  punishing  his  revolt,  when  Henahem  hast- 
ened to  make  his  subminsion,  and  having  collected  by 
means  of  a  poll-tax  the  large  sum  of  a  thousand  talents 
of  gold,  he  paid  it  over  to  the  Assyrian  monarch,  who 
consented  thereupon  to  "confirm"  him  as  king.  See 
Menahem. 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  determining  what  Assyrian 
king  is  referred  to  under  the  name  PuL  He  must  have 
ruled  over  Assyria  as  the  immediate  predecelsor  of  Tig- 
lath-pileser  II,  for  this  latter  monarch,  according  to  Sir 
H.  Rawlinson  (A  Ihenaum,  No.  1793),  is  recorded  to  have 
received  tribute  in  his  eighth  year  from  Henahem, 
whose  reign  occupied  only  ten  years.  For  some  time 
Sir  H,  Rawlinson  identified  him  with  a  king  whose 
cuneiform  name  he  has  variously  represented  as  Irti- 
buh,  VuUlush,  and  Yami-zala-khut  (Oppert,  Iler4ikh- 
khui),  and  who  reckoned  among  the  countries  tributary 
to  himself  that  of  Khumri  or  Samaria  (Rawlinson,  fh- 
rodottu,  i,  467).  [Smith  revives  this  theor\'  {Amtyrvm 
Eponym  Canon,  p.  187)  of  the  identity  of  Pul  with  Viil- 
mrari  (as  he  reads  the  name),  who,  according  to  his 
dates,  invaded  Damascus  in  B.C.  773.]  This  identifica- 
tion, however,  Rawlinson  gave  up  on  ascertaining  that 
the  lately  deciphered  Assyrian  canon  interposed  the 
reigns  of  three  kings,  comprising  thirty-seven  years,  in 
addition  to  a  probable  interregnum  of  two  or  three 
years  between  this  king  and  Tiglath-pileser  (A  thenaum, 
No.  1805).  Subsequently  he  suggested  that  one  and  the 
same  individual  is  denoted  by  the  names  Pul  and  Tig- 
lath-pileser in  the  sacred  narrative.  His  chief  argu- 
ment for  this  is  that  in  1  Chmn.  v,  26  the  same  event 
— namely,  the  deportation  of  the  tribes  beyond  the  Jor- 
<lan— is  attributed  to  the  two  kings  associated  together 
as  if  they  were  one  and  the  same  individual  (Alhmexm, 


No.  1869).     Bat,  as  already  remarked  by  Wmer  (BeA. 
ii,  269),  the  passage  in  1  Chton.  does  not  neceaearily  a*, 
cribe  to  the  two  kings  the  accomplishment  of  the  ane 
measure.    Pul  ia  mentioned  in  it  as  the  fint  Aasyria 
king  who  came  into  coUisioa  with  the  laraelites^  airi 
thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  subsequent  depnrtalio* 
of  the  transjordanic  tribes.     But  that  this  meaiwn  is 
attributed  solely  to  Tiglath-pileaer,  as  in  2  Kings  xx, 
29,  is  manifest  from  the  use  of  the  singular  C^S^.    Dr. 
Julius  Oppert,  who  accepts  the  account  of  Cteaas,  and 
Ukes  it  to  refer  to  the  subversion  of  the  first  AsBvrian 
empire,  supposes  Pul  to  be  the  Babylonian   Bihis$. 
The  eminent  Assyriologist  Dr.  Hincks  maintains  that 
"Pul  became  king  of  Babylon,  hokling  Assyria  in  sub- 
jection, in  787  aa     Tiglath-pileser  revolted  from  bio 
and  established  an  independent  kingdom  of  Assyria  in 
768  aC."  (Alhenaum,  No.  1810).     The  main  differaKe 
between  this  view  and  that  of  Dr.  Oppert  ia  that  Dr. 
Hincks  supposes  a  considerable  interval  to  have  elapicd 
between  Belesys,  the  conqueror  of  Nineveh,  and  PuL   It 
certainly  appears  the  most  plausible  opinion;  and  it 
seems  safest  to  acquiesce  in  it  until  further  discoveries 
of  cuneiform  students  lead  to  a  more  exmct  detcnnina- 
tion.     It  is  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptural  cbrooolo- 
g\-,  and  it  falls  in  with  what  we  can  glean  of  Assyrian 
history  from  classical  and  monumental  sources.    Tbesc- 
count  of  Ctesias,  as  found  in  Diodorus  Siculus  (//u/.  ii), 
though  rejected  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  and  his  followers 
(comp.  Prof.  Rawlinson,  Anc.  Mm.  ii,  521), has  received 
the  support  of  many  eminent  modem  critics.     It  has 
been  shown  to  be  reconcilable  with  the  narrative  of  He- 
rodotus {Hut-  i,  102,  106),  which  contains  intimatioiis 
that  there  had  been  a  subversal  of  the  Assyrian  empire 
prior  to  its  final  overthrow  alluded  to  by  that  historian 
(see  Winer,  7f«i/if.  i,  104).     It  is  admitted  that  tlie  As- 
syrian canon,  in  the  period  between  Iva-lush  IV  and 
Tiglath-pileser  II,  gives  indication  "of  troublous  time*, 
and  of  a  disputed,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  disturbed  succession' 
(Rawlinson,  i4  no.  Mon.  ii,  886).     The  writer  last  cited 
also  asserts  that  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath-pileser  II 
"  support  the  notion  of  a  revolution  and  change  of  dvnas- 
ty  in  Assyria  at  this  point  of  its  history"  (Rawlfnscm, 
Herodolut,  i,  468).     That  Pul  was  a  Babylonian  hold- 
ing rule  in  Assyria  at  this  time  is  confirmed  bv  the 
notice  of  Alexander  Polyhistor  (Euseb.  Ckrm.  \  4): 
"  Post  hos  ait  exstilisse  Chaldcoram  regem,  cui  nomen 
Phulus  erat ;"  and  also  by  the  form  of  the  name.    The 
name  Pul,  while  having,  according  to  Prof.  Rawlinson, 
its  counterpart  among  known    Babylonian   names,  is 
wholly  alien  to  the  rules  on  which  Ass^-rian  names  aie 
formed.    Tliey  are  "always  compounds,  consisting  of 
two,  three,  or  more  characters"  (A  nc.  Mon.  ii,  388,  note). 
— Kitto.     The  name  is  probably  the  same  as  the  San- 
scrit ;;a/n,  lofty,  highest;  hence  lord,  king;  perhaps  the 
same  as  M,  i.  e.  lord.     I'lie  same  syllable  is  found  in  the 
names  Sardana;)o/us  and  Nslxipo/aEsar.    Pul  is  also  men- 
tioned in  the  extracts  of  Alexander  Polyhistor,  in  Eo- 
sebius  (Chron.  A  rni.  i,  41 ),  but  not  elsewhere.    Eusebiui 
adds, "  Polyhistor  says  that  Seiiecberibus  was  king  after 
him,"  but  this  is  not  to  be  understood  of  immediate  suc- 
cession.   See  Assyria. 

Pnlaba,  a  divinity  of  Indian  mythology.  Brahma 
created  nine  Biahroins  from  different  parts'of  his  bodv. 
At  the  same  time  Sunyambhu,  Brahma's  son,  created  the 
ten  celebrated  rishis,  or  forefathers,  of  all  existing  be- 
ings, lliese  are  identical  with  the  nine  Brahmins  meD- 
tioned,  and  one  of  them  is  Pulaha.  He  was  so  pious 
that  he  could,  by  his  prayers,  create  men,  animals,  and 
gods.— Viillroer,  Wortrrh.  d.  MythoL  s.  v. 

Polcheria,  .£lia,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  saints 
of  the  Greek  Church,  was  an  empress.  She  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  emperor  Arcadius,  and  was  bom 
between  898  and  400.  In  early  youth  she  showed  rare 
intellectual  gifts  and  a  fervent  piety.  Her  wisdom  was 
an  object  of  general  admiration.  She  was  about  fifteen 
when  she  came  to  assist  her  younger  brother  Tbeodo- 
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rias  TI  in  the  gOTernment.   Pulcheria  then  made  a  vow 
'>r  etem&I  chaatitT,  prcTailcd  upon  her  slaters  to  follow 
her  example,  and  gave  to  the  Byzantine  court  the  pu- 
rity which  ahould  prevail  in  a  monastery.     Some  writ- 
ers charge  that  this  chastity  was  feigned  from  political 
reaaons,  Pulcheria  desiring  to  prevent  the  marriage  of 
her  sisters,  and  thus  avoid  controversy  on  the  claims  to 
the  throne.     By  her  wisdom  and  piety  the  prosperity 
or  the  empire  was  certainly  promoted :  she  seemed  to 
be  its  {;ood  genius.     She  defended  zealously  the  purity 
or  the  Christian  faith  against  the  doctrines  of  Nestorius 
and  Eutycbes,  and  her  influence  was  most  beneflciol  at 
the    synods  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon.     St.  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  sent  her  his  celebrated  work  Dt  Fide  ad 
PuUJteriam.    She  was  in  correspondence  with  the  popes, 
especially  with  Leo  I.    This  great  pope,  iu  many  letters, 
praises  her  wisdom  and  kindness.     He  entreats  her,  in 
■H9,  to  take  measures  against  the  heresy  of  Eutyches 
(.ralTe,  Reg.  Ponltf.  n.  208,  204,  p.  87);  rejoices  at  the 
vigor  and  energy  of  her  faith  (ibid.  n.  226,  p.  889),  and 
praises  her  activity  in  suppressing  Eutychianism  (451 ; 
ibid.  n.  237,  p.  40).     There  are  in  all  ten  letters  extant 
from  Leo  I  to  Pulcheria.   The  learned  Theodoret,  bishop 
<>f  Cyrrhus,  also  praised  her  attachment  to  the  Church, 
and  interceded  with  her  for  bis  city,  heavily  burdened 
with  taxes  (Theod.  A>.  48 ;  Baron' ad  ann.'444).     All 
her  contemporaries  praise  her  beneficent  influence.  She 
■lisBiiaded  her  brother  Theodomus  from  Nestoriantsm, 
and  celebrated  the  victory  of  the  orthodox  creed  over 
this  heresy  by  building  a  splendid  church  in  honor  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  (Niceph.  ^.  A',  xiv,  2;  Baron,  ad  ann.  431). 
She   sent  valuable  presents  to  Jerusalem,  and  built  a 
number  of  new  churches  (Baron,  ad  ann.  489, 463).    She 
was  several  times  exposed  to  the  plots  of  the  courts, 
which  tried  to  destroy  her  good  iindentanding  with  her 
brother  and  his  wife  Eudocia.     In  446  she  retired  en- 
tirely from  the  court;  but  her  absence  was  soon  felt. 
After  the  death  of  Theodusius,  Pulcheria  and  Marcianus, 
who  had  been  honored  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  and 
whom  she  had  wedded,  took  the  reins  of  the  empire. 
She  had  marrie<l  for  the  good  of  the  empire,  and  with 
the  stipulation  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  keep  her 
vovr  of  virginity.    After  benefiting  the  Church  in  many 
ways  as  empress,  and  opposing  Eutychianism  with  the 
same  deosion  as  she  had  previously  Neatorianism,  she 
died,  Sept.  11,  468.     Her  saintship  is  recngnise<l  by  the 
Latin  as  well  as  by  the  (ireek  Church.     Baronins  (ad 
aim.  463)  and  the  Bollandists  (vol.  i,  Jul.)  erected  literary 
memorials  to  her  memory.     Benedict  XIV  permitteil, 
by  decree  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Rites  of  Jan.  81, 
1752,  to  the  regular  canons  of  St.  Augustine  in  Portugal, 
and  to  some  houses  of  Jesuits,  the  celebration  of  her 
feast  on  July  7,  tub  ritu  dupliei:  soon  afterwards,  Feb. 
11,  the  same  year,  this  permission  was  extended  to  the 
whole  company  of  Jesus.    These  decrees,  with  the  office 
and  mass  of  Sl  Pulcheria,  are  in  the  appendix  of  Benedict 
XIVs  work  I)e  Sandorum  Cammizutiune.    The  oration 
of  the  feast  praises  the  chastity  of  the  saint,  and  her 
zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  faith.    See  Smith,  Did.  of 
Gr,  and  Rom.  Biog.  and  MylhoL  s.  v. ;  Wetzer  n.  Welte, 
Kirdtt»-I.exikcm,  vol.  xii,  s.  v.;  Hefele,  Concitimgfch. 
vol.  ii;  Alzog,  KirchengncA.  i,  809;  Milman,  Hitt,  of 
Latin  Chritiiitiily,  ii,  248  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 


Colo  of  Pulcheria. 

Pnlear,  or  Oaneaha,  a  divinity  of  Indian  my- 
thoh^',  was  the  sun  of  the  wife  of  Siva,  Parwati.  She 
formed  him,  without  the  co-operation  of  her  husband, 
by  shaping  into  the  frame  of  a  youth  what  was  washed 
away  from  her  body  during  her  bath.    Siva  thought 


himself  betrayed  by  Parwati,  and  in  his  wrath  be  stmck 
off  the  head  of  the  young  god.  When  be  found  out  his 
mistake,  be  wished  to  heal  his  victim ;  but  the  head  had 
been  carried  away  by  the  waters  of  the  Ganges,  and 
bad  been  eaten  by  fishea.  Siva  solved  this  difficulty 
by  telling  the  son  of  his  wife  to  cut  off  the  head  of  the 
first  creature  he  should  meet  and  put  it  on  his  shoulders : 
OS  misfortune  would  have  it,  this  creature  was  an  ele- 
phant. Therefore  Ganesha  is  always  represented  with 
an  elephant's  trunk.  Ganesha  sits  astride  of  a  mouse, 
which  is  nothing  else  than  the  metamorphosed  giant 
Geiljemuyasburim,  vanquished  by  him  while  warring 
■gainst  the  gods,  (ianesha  is  incredibly  strong,  and 
therefore  of  great  use  tu  the  gods  in  their  perpetual 
warfare  against  the  diemnns.  He  is  a  great  eater,  and 
would  eat  the  whole  world  if  he  bad  bis  own  way:  it  is 
only  in  the  sea  of  sugar,  in  which  he  has  a  floating 
abode,  that  he  can,  in  some  measure,  satisfy  the  crav- 
ings of  his  hunger.  Being  the  favorite  son  of  Siva, 
he  is  worshipped  like  that  god  himself,  and  invoked 
first  before  every  sacrifice.  The  Indians  believed  that 
he  could  at  his  will  accumulate  or  remove  obstacles :  all 
Indian  books  commence  with  a  prayer  to  him.  His 
image  is  frequently  found  painted  on  the  house  doon, 
and  almost  every  family  has  bis  statue  in  bronze,  mar- 
ble, or  clay.  Pulear  is  his  name  as  god  of  matrimony : 
it  was  the  natural  question  of  his  father  at  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  world  —  AiW-<ir,  i  e.  Whose  son?  — 
VoUmer,  Wdrterb.  der  Mythologie,  s.  v. 


Flgnre  of  Pulear. 

Pnlgar,  Isaac,  a  Jewish  convert  to  Christianity, 
flourished  at  Avila,  in  Spain,  about  1300  to  1849.  He 
was  a  friend  of  Abncr  of  Burgos,  better  known  (after  bis 
baptism)  as  Alphonso  of  Valladolid,  against  whom  he  af- 
terwards wrote  a  polemical  work  entitled  PIS'CP  O, 
"  The  Book  of  Answers."  He  also  wrote,  besides  some 
other  works  which  are  still  in  MS.,  a  work  under  the  title 
qioib-'pn  BS  ■'S^iFin  nill,  "A  Contest  between  an 
Orthodox  and  a  Philosopher,"  wherein  he  endeavoni  to 
reconcile  the  diflerence  between  philosophy  and  faith, 
and  which  was  reprinted  after  a  Paris  MS.  in  the  d;s 
D->:^1  of  E.  Ashkenasi  (Frankf.  a.  M.  1864),  p.  12-19. 
Pulgar  was  the  first  to  say  that  "  the  belief  in  the  Mes- 
sianic redemption  is  not  an  essential  point  of  Judaism, 
with  which  it  stands  or  falls,  although  many  passages 
in  the  prophets  speak  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah." 
See  FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud,  iii,  110  sq.;  De  Rossi,  IHzionario 
Slorico  degli  Autori  Ebrri,  p.  266  (Germ,  transl.  by 
Hamberger);  the  same,  Bibliotheca  Judaica  Anlichrit- 
tiima,  p.  98 ;  UrUtz,  GfteMchIt  der  Juden,  vii,  837  sq., 
485  sq.  (2d  ed.  Leips.  1878);  Wolf,  BibL  Jiebr.  i,  1259. 
(a  P.) 

Puliahs,  the  lowest  of  all  Indian  castes,  or,  rather, 
the  scum  of  the  lowest,  being  still  more  despised  than 
the  Pariahs.  They  are  not  allowed  to  walk  on  the  regn- 
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lar  roads,  but  mint,  at  the  distance  of  a  hnndred  paces, 
warn  every  wanderer  of  their  vicinity  by  ottering  a 
well-lcnown  yeU.  Tbey  are  not  even  allowed  to  dwell 
in  huts,  but  live  at  a  great  distance  from  all  inliabited 
places,  in  dense  forests,  where  tbey  build  their  nests  on 
trees,  like  monlceys. — VoUmer,  Wdrterb,  d,  ilylhol.  s.  v. 

Poller,  TiMOTHT,  D.D.,  an  English  divine  of  some 
distinction,  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th 
century.  He  was  rector  of  Sacomb,  Herts,  in  1671,  and 
of  St.  Mary  Ic  Bow  in  1679.  He  died  in  1693.  He  pub- 
lished Moderation  of  the  Church  of  Kwjland  (Lond. 
1679, 8vo ;  new  ed.  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Eden.  1843, 8vo). 
See  Fuller,  TracU  ofAnffUean  Fathert,  iii,  809. 

Pulleyn,  Robkbt,  an  English  Roman  Catholic 
prelate  of  the  12tb  century,  was  bom,  according  to  Ful- 
ler, in  the  county  of  Oxford.  After  having  studied  in 
Paris,  he  returned  to  England  in  1130,  and  found  the 
University  of  Oxford  devasuted  and  almost  ruined  by 
the  Danes,  and  he  zealously  contributed  to  restore  it  to 
its  previously  Nourishing  condition.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  I  he  was  charged  with  the  work  of  explaining 
the  writings  of,  and  6ommentiug  upon,  Aristotle,  and  he 
acquitted  himself  in  this  double  task  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  his  scholars  and  the  king,  his  constant  patroiu 
He  received  as  recompense  the  archdeaconry  of  Roches- 
ter. After  a  short  time  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  tauf^ht 
theology  at  the  Sorboune.  In  vain  his  bishop  sum- 
moned him  to  return  to  England,  and  in  order  to  com- 
pel him  to  do  so,  seized  the  revenues  of  his  benefice. 
Pulleyn  appealed  against  these  proceedings  to  the  |>ope, 
who  decided  in  his  favor.  Such  was  his  renown  that 
Innocent  II  summoned  him  to  Rome,  and  there  received 
him  with  great  honor.  In  1 144  Celestine  II  created  him 
cardinal,  and  soon  after  Lucius  II  made  him  chancel- 
■  lor  of  the  Roman  Church.  He  died  in  1150.  Pulleyn 
wrote  several  works.  The  one  which  remains  to  us  is 
the  Sententiarum  Liber  (Paris,  1653).  From  it  it  is  ev- 
ident that  he  preferred  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and 
of  reason  to  the  testimony  of  the  fathers  or  to  the  sub- 
tle! ies  of  the  scholastics.  Pulleyn  belonged  to  the  Abe- 
lard  school  of  theolog}-,  and  inclined  to  free  dialectic  dis- 
cussion. He  advocated  the  doctrine  of  free  will,  but  did 
nut  admit  graJin  irresittibUif.  "Through  pride,"  be 
writes,  "  man  fell ;  his  salvation  must  proceed  from  the 
opposite  quarter.  The  rational  man,  who  was  des- 
tined to  rule  over  nature,  must  humble  himself  before 
the  sensible  elements  to  receive  grace  through  them." 
But  this  was  a  lowering  of  the  idea  of  humility  to  an 
outward  act.  He  favored,  strani;oly  enough  for  one 
so  liberal  in  many  things,  the  withholding  of  the  cup 
from  the  laity,  in  order,  as  he  taught,  "  that  the  blood 
might  not  be  spilled  again,"  and  supported  the  doctrine 
of  indulgences  (q.  v.)  in  a  most  extreme  manner.  But 
the  most  eccentric  of  all  his  theological  notions  was  the 
absnrd  question  he  raised  as  to  the  exact  moment  at 
which,  and  the  manner  in  which,  the  union  of  the  di- 
vine nature  of  the  Son  with  the  human  assumed  in  the 
womb  of  Mary  had  taken  place;  and  that  on  the  cross 
only  Christ's  bo<ly  had  died,  but  not  the  whole  man 
Christ.  Pulleyn  appears  to  have  written  also  on  the 
Apocalypse.  There  are  still  twenty  of  his  sermons  pre- 
served among  the  Lambeth  MSS.  See  Wright,  Biog. 
Brit,  ii,  188;  Hardwick,  Church  Hitt.  of  the  Middle 
Agt$,  p.  263,  264;  Neander,  Dogma*,  ii,  486,  521,  524 
sq.,  et  aL;  Hagenbach,  J/itt.  of  Doctrine*,  ii,  14, 41, 65, 
et  al. 

Pulling,  Aix>Nr.o  B.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Ridgefleld,  Conn.,  Nov. 
28,  1818.  He  experienced  religion  in  the  summer  of 
1840.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  March  1,  1845,  was 
received  into  the  New  York  Conference  in  the  fol- 
lowing May,  and  appointed  to  Ponsett  and  Killing- 
worth  Circuit,  which  he  served  two  years.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  full  membership  June  21, 1848,  and  ordained 
deacon.  He  was  then  appointed  to  West  Uranby,  which 
charge  be  served  two  years';  was  ordained  an  elder  at 


New  Haven  in  Hay,  1860,  and  appointed  to 
Valley  and  New  Hartford  Mission,  where  he  labored  (*• 
yean.  He  thenceforth  served  New  Milfbrd,  'Woodbarr, 
and  Berlin ;  was  supemutnerary  one  year,  and  was  after- 
wards stationed  at  Southington  and  Forest  ville.  Wen- 
port,  Ansonia,  Seymour,  New  Milford,  Nichol's  Faraa. 
Hoxbury,  East  Village,  and  Riverside.  In  1876  lailiif 
health  compelled  him  to  take  a  superannnated  relauac. 
He  died  Jan.  12, 1878.  See  Mimte*  of  Amaud  Coe^er- 
encet,  1878,  p.  60. 

Pulolab  is  the  name  of  the  temple  of  the  Grand 
Lama  at  Deshesbo.  It  signifies  "  the  temple  with  tbr 
golden  roof."  In  this  temple  dwell,  when  the  Dali] 
Lama  is  present,  800  priests,  exclusively  employtd  is 
his  service.  In  the  interior,  it  is  said,  there  is  a  multi- 
tude of  statues,  every  one  representing  a  woouui  with  ■ 
child  in  her  arms.  These  are  probably  the  mothen  of 
as  many  former  dalal  lamas, — Vollnaer,  Worterb.  d.  My 
ihoL  8.  V. 

Pulpit  (.Vlflj::,  migdol.  Neb.  vUi,  4,  pmpetly  lortr], 
an  elevate<l  stage,  whence  Ezra  read  the  law  nnto  the 
congregation  (comp,  ix,  4).    See  Bible  Kducator,  ii,  Stk-i. 

PULPIT  {lAX.pulpitum;  Fr. ehnirr,  fmpitre  nieaini^ 
a  lectern,  ledion  being  a  book-de*k>,  an  elevated  piact 
from  which  sermons  are  delivered,  Ezra,  when  reaifijv 
the  law,  stood  on  a  pulpit  of  wood  high  above  the  peo- 
ple (Neh,  viii,  4) ;  and  Solomon  prayed  on  ■  brazen  scaf- 
fold (2  Chron.  vi,  IS).  In  mediieval  times  the  word  dcsi^ 
nates  the  mod-loft.  Becon  uses  it  in  its  modem  sesse. 
It  is  said  to  remind  the  hearer  of  Christ  going  up  on  tb( 
mountain  to  preach  his  Sermon  of  Beatitudes,  OrijEi- 
nally,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  used  chiefly  fat  ihr 
singing,  chanting,  or  recitation  which  forms  part  of  tbe 
public  service,  and  was  a  kind  of  stage  sufficiently  large 
to  accommodate  two,  or  even  more,  chanters  For  the 
convenience  of  the  hearers,  this  stage  began  to  be  ued 
by  the  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon,  in  the  delivery  of  tie 
homily ;  and  thus,  by  degrees,  a  tribune  expressly  suit- 
ed to  the  latter  use  alone  came  to  be  introduced.  Tkt 
earliest  pulpit  was  the  ambo,  tribane,or  tribonal,  as  it  is 
called  by  Prudenlius,  Epiphanius  says  that  St.  C3im- 
ostom  usually  preached  from  the  ambo ;  so  did  St.  An- 
broee  and  St,  Augustine ;  and  Nicephorus  rpoords  that 
Macedonius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  489,  moont- 
ed  the  ambo  when  he  desired  to  clear  himsdf  of  i 
charge  of  heresy.  In  some  of  the  older  churches,  the 
ambo,  or  pulpilutn,  is  still  used  for  the  chanting  of  the 
Gospel  and  Epistles.  The  ambo  was  placed  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  church  by  the  Greeks;  it  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  nave  at  St,  Pancras'a,  at  Rome,  on  the  left  siJr. 
but  on  the  right  at  Milan  and  Ravenna.  At  St.  Oen- 
ent's,  Rome,  the  Epistle  desk  is  on  the  left,  and  that  <i 
the  prophecies  on  the  right.  At  Chartres,  Bayeux,  anJ 
Roiament  the  matin  lections  were  sung  on  the  left  tide 
of  the  chnir-entrance,  aud  the  desk  was  called  the  leg- 
end at  Chartres,  At  Bourges,  an  eagle  stood  in  froot 
of  the  matin  altar,  A  pulpit  at  Orieans  and  ChUoos- 
sur-Mame  was  used  for  reading  the  F.pistle,  GrKkiaL 
Tract,  and  Alleluia;  the  Gospel  was  sung  on  the  vest 
side  of  the  jube  at  Chartres,  Ch&lons,  and  L,\-ans,  thai 
for  the  lections  facing  the  east.  At  Bayeux  and  N(«- 
yon  there  were  several  desks.  At  Lyons  and  Alcnne, 
the  Gospel  was  read  in  the  lower  part  of  the  choir,  and 
the  Epistle  from  the  ambo;  but  the  latter  was  used  at 
both  times  at  Rheims,  Carobrai,  Tours,  Rouen,  San. 
Chalons,  Laon,  Scissnns,  Noyon,  Amiens,  Beauvaia,  Seu- 
lis,  Orleans,  Meaux,  Toumay,  Bayeux,  and  St.  Denis. 
The  desk  for  reading  the  Gospel  was  called  the  pulpit: 
the  lectern  held  the  choir-books.  The  former  was  mov- 
able, so  as  to  be  transferred  from  the  one  side  to  the 
other  of  the  choir,  and  used  by  the  subdeaoon  fcr  read- 
ing the  Epistle ;  whereas  the  lectern  stood  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  choir  as  a  fixture,  and  was  common  to  all  the 
cantors  in  time  of  singing.  Both,  from  their  oomBoa 
oraament,  the  8}'mbol  of  St.  John  EvangeUat,  were  call- 
ed the  Eagle;  and  it  appears  oo  the  ambooca  of  Pis- 
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toj«  of  tbe  IStb  ceatmj,  and  in  three  ancient  cburchet 
at  Rome.  The  deacon,  taking  the  Book  of  the  Goa- 
peU,  richly  bound  in  ivory,  metal,  and  jewelry,  carried 
it  prooeasionally,  preceded  by  thurifers  aud  taper-bear- 
ers, to  the  north  aide,  where  the  pulpit  stood.  Fulk, 
abbot  of  Lobbes  in  the  9th  century,  made  a  wonderful 
eagle,  on  which  burned  four  tapers  in  the  form  of  a 
cross;  a  censer  was  contrived  in  its  neck,  which  poured 
fragrant  smoke  from  the  beak  and  flaming  eyes  of  the 
bird;  and  the  head  and  wings  were  movable,  fur  the 
convenience  of  turning  the  book.  Often  the  other  three 
evangelists  were  represented  as  writing  the  words  sung 
by  the  deacon;  at  Messina  there  is  one  with  the  pel- 
ican, as  the  symbol  of  the  Saviour,  above  all.  At  Nar- 
bonne,  in  the  cathedral,  there  is  a  movable  pulpit  of 
the  14th  century,  consisting  of  two  iron  supports  set  sal- 
tierwise,  and  supporting  a  bookstand  of  supple  leather. 
Those  of  St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury,  and  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund's, mentioned  in  the  12th  century,  were  movable 
until  the  14th  century.  In  Belgium,  the  ambo  or  a 
faldstool,  set  before  the  altar,  served  as  a  pulpit.  Ac- 
cording to  John  de  Garlande,  who  wrote  at  the  close  of 
the  11th  century,  a  pulpit  is  the  ascent  of  steps  to  the 
lectern,  upon  which  the  chant'  or  reading- book  was 
laid.  The  double  pulpits  of  Milan,  Narai,  and  Perugia 
connect  the  tradition  with  the  ambones;  those  of  Tole- 
do are  of  bronze,  aud  those  at  Seville  are  still  used  for 
singing  the  Gospel  and  Epistle.  In  three  of  the  an- 
cient churches  at  Rome,  the  Epistle  ambo  is  square, 
and  stands  on  the  north ;  while  that  for  the  Gospel  is 
round,  and  stands  on  the  south  side,  with  flights  of  stairs 
leading  up  to  it.  The  ordinary  pulpit  also  stood  on  the 
south  side,  as  at  Toledo,  because  the  Gospel  was  preach- 
ed from  it.  The  Jube  for  the  gospeller  and  epistoler  in 
large  churches  took  the  place  of  the  ambo,  and  within 
two  centuries  was  used  by  the  preacher  at  Rouen;  but 
in  smaller  churches  a  pulpit  was  used,  yet  there  is  no 
existing  example  or  record  of  such  furniture  until  the 
13th  century.  Pulpits  were  formerly  placed  not  only 
in  churches,  but  also  in  the  refectories  of  monasteries, 
08  at  Beverley,  Shrewsbury,  Chester,  etc. ;  in  the  clois- 
ters, as  at  St.  Di^,  in  France;  and  occasionally  in  pub- 
lic thoroughfares,  as  on  the  north  side  of  the  church  of 


Fotheriogay,  Northamptonshire. 


Notre  Daroe ;  at  St.  Ld,  in  Normandy,  and  In  the  outer 
court  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  In  France  there 
are  several  overlooking  cemeteries.  In  churches  the 
pulpits  were  formerly  always  placed  in  the  nave,  at- 
tached to  a  wall,  pillar,  or  screen,  and  the  ecclesiastics 
and  others  who  occupied  the  choir  during  the  mass  re- 
moved into  the  nave  to  hear  the  sermon :  this  custom 
was  continued  at  Ely  until  quite  recently. 

The  church  pulpit  is  usually  hexagimal  or  octagonal, 
and  of  wood,  possibly  in  allusion  to  Christ's  preaching 
from  the  boat  (Luke  v,  1).  In  Roman  Catholic  church- 
es the  pulpit  is  generally  distinguished  by  some  relig- 
ious emblems,  especially  by  the  crucifix;  and  the  pul- 
pits of  the  Low  Countries  and  of  Germany  are  often 
masterpieces  of  wood-carving,  the  preaching-place  in 
some  of  them  forming  part  of  a  great  artistic  group,  as 
of  the  Convenion  of  St.  Paul,  the  Vocalion  ofPeler  (Bid 
Andrae,  the  Temptation  of  Adam  and  Evt,  and  other 
similar  subjecta. 


Beanllen,  Hants. 


Early  pulpits  were,  no  doubt,  movable,  and  kept  in 
corners  until  required  for  nse,  like  that  still  preserved 
at  Hereford ;  and  at  Bury,  the  analogium,  or  pulpit,  we 
know,  was  removed  from  the  chapter- house  into  the 
church  when  it  was  necessary.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the 
cause  of  their  present  rarity.  There  are  fine  exam- 
ples of  pulpits  at  King's  Sutton,  Kingsbury  Episcopi, 
Wolvercot,  North  Kilworth,  Dartmouth,  and  Framp- 
ton  (which  has  images  of  saints).  Those  of  Sudbury, 
Southwold,  Hereford,  and  Winchester  are  of  wood,  and 
of  the  16th  century.  The  earliest  Jacobean  example 
is  at  Sopley  (1606).  There  are  stationaiy  pulpits  of 
stone  at  Wells  of  the  16th  century,  at  Worcester  (1604'), 
Ripon,  Combe,  Nantwich,  and  Wolverhampton.  The 
oldest  wooden  pulpit  is  at  Fulboume  (cir,  1350).  In  It- 
aly there  are  examples  of  the  13lh  and  14th  centuries  at 
Siena  and  St.  Miniato,  Florence;  in  Germany  there  are 
stone  pulpits  at  Freiburg  and  Ulm  of  the  hitter  part  of 
the  15th  century ;  at  Avignon,  in  France;  and  Nieuport, 
in  Belgium.  'There  is  a  Byzantine  pulpit,  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  St  Sophia's,  Constantinople,  at  St. 
Mark's,  Venice.  Romanesque  pulpits  may  be  seen  in 
St  Ambrose's,  Milan ;  St  Mary's,  Toscanella ;  and  St 
Sabino's,  Canova.  There  is  an  octagonal  pulpit,  dated 
1482,  at  Ratisbon ;  that  of  Kidrich  is  cir.  1491.  An  hex- 
agonal pulpit  is  at  St  Andrew's,  I'istoja.     The  octago- 
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nal  pulpit  of  Perugia  is  used  for  giving  the  benedic- 
tion. There  is  a  superb  13tb-century  pulpit  on  seven 
pillars  in  the  baptistery  at  Pisa,  with  lecterns  for  the 
(iospel  and  Epistle  on  the  stairs.  Abbot  Wygmore's 
pulpit,  Gloucester,  was  on  the  north,  and  placed  against 
the  third  pillar  westward  of  the  crossing.  The  south, 
or  men's,  side  is  the  most  common  position,  as  at  Wells, 
Chartres,  Haarlem,  Aix,  and  formerly  at  Winchester, 
Peterborough,  Gloucester,  and  Worcester.  In  England 
the  pulpits  were  copied  from  those  of  the  refectory,  and 
such  as  stood  in  the  open  air.  In  cathedral  churches  the 
pulpit  was  often  large  enough  to  contain  several  persons, 
as  the  bishop,  when  preaching,  was'  accompanied  by  his 
two  archdeacons.  Gilding  and  color  were  not  employed 
on  pulpits  until  the  l&th  century.  Many  of  these  pul- 
pits were  highly  enriched  with  carving;  that  of  Worces- 
ter has  the  Ane  Jertaalem,  and  one  of  stone  at  Mewton 
Nottage  has  the  Soourymg  sculptured  upon  it.  One  at 
Bumham  Norton,  of  wood,  is  painted  with  the  Docton 
of  the.  Church.  In  the  16th  century  stone  pulpits  were 
introduced.  There  are  magnificent  wiwden  pulpits  at 
Strasburg  (1481) ;  Hayence,  Antwerp,  Faye  la  Vineuse, 
Nuremberg,  Brussels  (1699);  and  Vienna,  from  which 
John  Capistran  preached  a  Turkish  crusade  in  1451. 
At  Durham  there  was  an  iron  pulpit,  or  ambo,  in  the 
galilee,  from  which  the  Sunday  sermon  was  preached 
to  women.  There  is  another  on  the  north-west  at  San 
Gil,  Burgos;  and  two  like  ambones,  fittedwith  desks, of 
the  15th  century,  flank  the  screen  of  Zamora.  The  two 
pulpits  of  Milan  are  of  metal,  and  circular.  At  Aix  the 
choir  pulpit  is  silvergilt  and  jewelled.  At  Lugo,  one 
of  the  two  metal  ambones  has  an  eagle  on  the  south. 
The  pulpit  (in  Arabic,  mimber)  fpfms  one  of  the  scanty 
appliances  of  Mohammedan  worship.— Walcott,  Sacred 
A  rchttedvrf,  s.  v.;  Parker,  Glotsary  <(fA  rchUechtre,  s.  v. 
Pulpit  Eloquance.  As  pulpits  in  churches  are 
constructed  for  the  convenience  of  preachers  and  preach- 
ing, so  the  term  pulpit,  by  a  common  form  of  metonymy, 
is  oHen  used  to  signify  the  collective  body  of  the  clergy 
or  those  who  use  the  pulpit.  By  a  slight  variation  of 
the  same  principle,  the  term  is  also  made  to  signify  the 
collective  agency  of  preaching,  as  seen  in  the  phrases 
"influence  of  the  pulpit"  and  "power  of  the  pulpit."  In 
a  signification  which,  to  some  extent,  blends  both  the 
above  meanings,  the  term  pulpit  is  ofien  used  in  the 
figure  of  persnnirication,  as  in  the  expressions  "  Let  the 
pulpit  speak,"  "  The  voice  of  the  pulpit  must  be  heard." 
The  word  is  thus  used  in  the  well-known  passage  of 
Cowper: 

**I  sny  \hepiilptt  (In  the  sober  n^e 
Of  tls  legltimaie,  peculiar  powers) 
Mnsi  stand  acknowledged  while  the  world  shall  stand, 
The  most  Important  and  efTectnal  guard, 
Support,  and  ornament  of  virtue's  cause." 

From  such  nses  as  a  substantive,  the  same  word  derives 
its  significance  as  an  adjective ;  it  being  often  used  in 
the  expressions  "  pulpit  uiator,"  "  pulpit  eloquence,"  and 
the  like.  The  term  pulpit  eloquence  has,  in  fact,  come 
into  genera]  use  as  designating  (1)  the  quality  and  char- 
acter of  the  eloquence  produced  from  the  pulpit,  and  (2) 
the  body  of  eloquent  productions  now  in  preservation  as 
representing  the  utterances  of  preachers  of  the  present 
and  past  generations. 

No  just  treatment  of  eloquence  in  any  of  its  phases 
can  ignore  the  fact  that  its  highest  character  and  results 
can  only  be  Decurcil  from  the  expression  of  the  living 
speaker.  There  must  be  voice  for  the  ear,  action  for 
the  eye,  and  a  certain  projection  of  the  sentiments,  the 
sympathies,  and  the  emotions  of  an  animated  soul  upon 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  others.  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  the  sympathy  of  numbers  in  an  audience  reacts 
upon  a  speaker  and  augments  within  him  the  power  of 
moving  those  whom  he  addresses.  Hence,  whether  elo- 
quence be  considered  subjectively  as  that  subtle  power 
which  enables  an  orator  to  influence  men  by  uttered 
language,  or  objectively  in  the  effecte  produced  upon 
those  to  whom  he  speaks,  it  needs  to  be  heard  and  felt 


in  order  to  be  appreciated  in  its  completesiesB.  Nevtr- 
thelesi,  this  fullest  realization  of  eloquence  has  its  lini- 
tations,  for  when  once  heard  and  felt  it  is  in  ihat  sense 
ended.  It  can  thenceforward  only  be  remembered  as  a 
thing  of  the  past.  It  can  neither  be  repeated  nor  tiana- 
ferred  to  other  persons,  times,  or  places.  In  view  ofthis 
condition  of  eloquence  in  its  highest  realizaliun,  we  can 
more  fully  appreciate  the  eloquence  of  written  or  prrinted 
language,  which  is  to  some  extent  indepemlent,  both  of 
speakers  and  hearers,  and  which  may,  in  a  partial  hot 
yet  not  wholly  unsatisfactory  degree,  represent  to  per- 
sons distant,  both  in  time  and  space,  the  utterance*  d 
eloquent  men.  To  this  end,  writing  and  priming  arc 
conservative  agencies  of  essential  importance  and  uf  in- 
estimable value.  By  means  of  them  the  orations  and 
sermons  of  one  age  are  handed  down  to  ages  iulloiwiDg, 
and,  so  far  as  reading  is  substituted  for  hearing,  lJ>e  au- 
diences of  orators  and  preachers  are  midtiplied  wiiboot 
limit,  ft  is  therefore  lo  what  is  preserved  in  boolu  that 
any  article  upon  the  eloquence  of  the  past  must  chieHy 
refer. 

In  order  to  rightly  comprehend  the  character  and 
relative  importance  of  pulpit  eloquence,  reference  umst 
be  made  to  preachhig  (q.  v.)  as  a  diviuely  appointed 
agency  fur  the  promotion  of  Cliristianity  in  the  irotiil. 
When  it  was  so  appointed  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (we 
Matt,  xxviii,  19;  Mark  iii,  14;  xvi,  15),  a  new  and  pe- 
culiar field  was  opened  for  eloquence.  Indeed,  a  new 
dignity  was  conferred  upon  human  speech  in  making  it 
the  chief  agency  for  the  spread  of  that  truth  which  was 
designed  to  make  men  free  from  sin  and  toprepare  them 
for  the  heavenly  world.  The  ver^'  nature  of  this  biph 
appointment  indicates  thst  the  pulpit,  as  represent iii|; 
the  public  utterances  of  Christian  ministers,  afltirria  un- 
rivalled opportunities  for  the  producrion  and  emptor- 
ment  of  eloquence  in  its  best  forms.  1.  It  demands 
capacity,  convictions,  and  moral  power  on  the  part  <*f 
preachers,  which  should  go  x-ery  far  towards  makiitg 
them  eloquent  men.  2.  It  furnishes  them  with  enr- 
recurring  and  highly  favorable  occasions  for  addressing 
assemblies.  For  that  object  it  avails  itself  of  the  con- 
secrated time  of  the  holy  Sabbath  and  of  the  sanctuair 
as  a  hallowed  place  for  the  delivery  of  its  measige.  S. 
The  themes  which  it  appropriately  disciissea  are  all  of 
an  elevating  and  inspiring  character,  having  an  iniria- 
sic  importance  superior  to  that  of  any  earthly  inicfnt, 
being  also  invested  with  the  authority  of  divinely  ir- 
vealed  truth.  It  was  in  the  light  of  such  cansidetali«H 
that  John  Quincy  Adams  declared  that  "  the  pulpit  is 
especially  the  throne  of  modem  eloquence."  Certainly, 
neither  the  bema  of  the  Greeks  nor  the  forum  of  the  IbK 
mans  ever  afforded  such  an  agency  of  power  over  bo- 
man  minds  and  hearta.  Nor  is  this  agency  limited  is 
its  exercise  to  any  narrow  routine  of  forms  or  circum- 
stances. It  is  as  much  in  place  and  as  full  of  powo-  in 
the  catacombs  as  in  a  catbetlral;  on  the  shores  of  Galilee 
as  in  the  s3'nagogues  of  the  Jews;  in  the  seqoestend 
glens  where  persecuted  worshippers  gather  as  in  church- 
es where  kings  and  magistrates  assemble.  Indeed,  its 
greatest  triumphs  have  often  been  in  circumstances  out- 
wardly the  most  untoward  and  in  which  any  earthly 
record  was  impossible.  Hence,  while  the  funcliiHi  o( 
preaching  has  been  in  exercise  for  nearly  nineteen  cen- 
turies by  coimtless  thousands  of  preachers,  but  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  sermons  that  have  been  deliv- 
ered have  been,  or  could  have  been,  preserved  to  the 
reading  world ;  yet  the  combined  literature  of  the  an- 
cient and  modem  pulpit  is  of  immense  extent. 

It  is  by  no  means  assumed  that  all  printed  setmeos 
are  eloquent  in  any  superlative  sense.  Many,  nodoubi, 
are  far  less  so  than  thousands  that  have  vanished  with 
the  breath  that  uttered  them,  or  have  only  lived  in  tke 
memory  and  lives  of  those  who  heard  them.  Kevei^ 
theless,  study  and  criticism  are  limited  to  those  prod- 
ucts of  the  pulpit  which  have  been  preserved  fn>m  the 
oblivion  of  the  past  and  made  accessible  to  peiMitu  liv- 
ing in  subsequent  periods.     But  of  these  there  is  aa 
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erer-increasiiig  abnndanee,  ao  that  the  task  of  the  stu- 
dent is  necessarily  one  of  selection,  A  general  or  com- 
prehensive view  of  pulpit  eloquence  can  only  be  obtained 
by  the  study  of  the  subject  in  chronological  order,  begin- 
ning with  the  apostolic  age  and  descending  to  the  pres- 
ent period,  with  proper  attention  to  the  characteristics 
of  successive  periods.  The  limits  of  the  present  article 
only  admit  of  a  summary  outline, 

L  The  Period  of  the  Apotlkt  and  Early  Father;— 
Notwithstanding  the  brevity  of  its  record,  the  New 
Testament  is  by  no  means  silent  as  to  the  subject  of 
preaching.  The  Gospels  not  only  contain  our  Lord's 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  many  fragments  of  the  ad- 
dresses or  sermons  which  he  delivered  to  his  disciples 
and  the  multitudes.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  report 
in  brief  several  of  the  discourses  of  Peter  and  Paul, 
while  the  Epistles  may  be  understood  to  be  summaries 
of  the  discussions  and  instructions  which  the  different 
apostles  were  accustomed  to  give  in  their  discourses  as 
preachera.  The  specimens  of  preaching  contained  in 
the  New  Testament  are,  in  fact,  more  full  and  satisfac- 
tory than  any  found  in  ecclesiastical  history  for  several 
centuries  after  the  close  of  the  sacred  canon.  Indeed, 
our  chief  mode  of  forming  any  judgment  of  the  preach- 
ing of  those  early  centuries  is  from  the  fruits  following. 
Even  Eusebius,  wbo-wrote  in  tbe  early  part  of  the  4th 
century,  acknowledges  himself  indebted  to  tradition  for 
all  that  he  knew  of  thoae  suocessois  of  the  apostles  who 
had  "spread  the  seeds  of  salvation  and  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom  throughout  the  world  far  and  wide." 

During  most,  if  not  all,  of  this  period,  pulpits  were 
not  in  existence,  and  even  churches,  as  separate  rpligious 
edifices,  were  unknown,  or,  at  most,  only  beginning  to 
exist.  Worshippen,  instead  of  assembling  in  large 
numbers,  met  by  twos  and  threes  wherever  they  could 
escape  the  surveillance  of  persecutors.  Such  circum- 
stances would  necessarily  control,  to  no  small  extent, 
the  form  of  address  employed  by  Christian  ministers 
and  teachers  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  making 
especially  necesaaiy  personal  address  to  individuals 
wherever  a  listener  could  be  found.  Moreover,  as  the 
New-Testament  Scriptures  only  existed  in  fragmentary- 
manoscripts,  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ  a  part  of 
the  time  allotted  to  pastoral  instruction  in  reciting  and 
explaining  such  portions  of  them  as  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  several  pastors  and  teachers. 

The  prevailing  form  of  ministerial  address  dnring  the 
period  referred  to  must,  therefore,  have  been  that  of  ex- 
planation and  exhortation ;  but  of  its  efficiency  in  the 
best  result  of  eloquence — namely,  that  of  persuading 
men  to  abandon  error  and  embrace  the  truth — the  prog- 
ress of  Christianity  during  that  period  of  abounding  pa- 
ganism is  the  best  possible  proof.  The  power  of  the 
early  preachers  of  Christianity,  like  that  of  the  apostles 
themselves,  must  have  consisted  cbietty  in  a  straiglit- 
forward  utterance  of  the  tnith— the  direct  witness  of  the 
Gospel  and  its  appeal  to  the  human  heart.  There  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  oratory  was  studied,  or  perhaps 
thought  of;  but  the  influence  of  Christian  truth  and  life 
was  in  plain  words  brought  to  bear  upon  the  thoughts 
snd  lives  of  others,  as  well  as  upon  the  errors  and  super- 
atitinns  of  heathenism. 
If.  The  Period  of  the  Later  Fatkert,  or  the  Oratorical 

Period  of  the  Andent  Church During  and  following 

the  age  of  Constantine, Christian  churches  became  com- 
n>on,and  the  canon  of  Scripture  having  been  completed, 
copies  were  multiplied  by  transcription.  But  as  manu- 
acripts  were  costly,  they  could  rarely  be  possessed  by  in- 
dividuals, not  always  even  by  churches;  hence  a  great 
part  of  the  work  of  preachers  was  to  expound  consecu- 
tively portions  of  the  sacred  text.  Thus  homilies  or  fa- 
miliar expositions  of  Scripture  became  the  form  of  pul- 
pit address  which  primarily  characterized  that  period. 
Voluminous  snd  valuable  examples  have  come  down  to 
M  in  the  homilies  of  Athanasius,  Ephraem  Syrus,  Basil, 
tbeGregories,  the  Cyrils,  Hilary,  Ambrose,  C'brysostoro, 
•od  Augustine. 


The  same  period  was  also  marked  by  the  cultivation, 
among  the  more  prominent  preachers,  of  the  Grecian 
style  of  oratory.  Several  of  the  most  distinguished 
fathers  having  not  only  been  students,  but  teachers  of 
rhetoric,  they  did  not  neglect  opportunities  offered  them 
for  sacred  orations  and  panegyrics.  The  latter  style  of 
address,  in  fact,  became  very  common  in  commemoration 
of  the  martyrs  and  in  celebrations  of  the  great  feasts  of 
the  Chureh. 

The  best  specimens  of  the  Christian  oratory  of  this 
period  have  been  much  eulogized,  and  having  been  of- 
ten pointed  out  as  models  for  study  and  imitation,  hare 
exerted  no  little  influence  on  the  preaching  of  modem 
times,  more  particularly  in  France  and  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  Even  the  historian  Gibbon,  in  a  paragraph 
which  severely,  but  not  without  justice,  censures  certain 
serious  errors  into  which  many  of  the  teachers  of  the 
Church  had  already  fallen,  says, "  But  the  compositions 
of  Gregory  and  Chrysostom  have  been  compared  with 
the  most  splendid  models  of  Attic,  or  at  least  of  Asiatic, 
eloquence." 

That  the  mistakes  of  the  preachers  of  the  ancient 
Church  came  largely  from  ignorance,  and  that  the  ten- 
dency of  education  and  enlightenment  was  to  increase 
the  influence  of  truth  and  the  power  of  the  pulpit,  is 
snfficiently  evident  from  the  edict  of  the  apostate  em- 
peror Julian,  which  prohibited  the  Christians  from  teach- 
ing or  being  taught  the  arts  of  grammar  and  rhetoric. 
The  motives  which  prompted  the  edict  are  thus  set  forth 
by  Gibbon:  "Julian  had  reason  to  expect  that  (under 
the  influence  of  his  edict)  in  the  space  of  a  few  years 
the  Church  would  relapse  into  its  primeval  simplicity, 
and  that  the  theologians  who  possessed  an  adequate 
share  of  the  learning  and  eloquence  of  the  age  would  be 
succeeded  by  a  generation  of  blind  and  ignorant  fanat- 
ics incapable  of  defending  the  tmth  of  their  own  princi- 
ples or  of  exposing  the  various  follies  of  polytheism." 
Notwithstanding  the  early  death  of  Julian  and  the  res- 
toration of  the  civil  rights  of  the  Christians,  yet,  through 
a  series  of  untoward  events,  to  which  prevailing  corrup- 
tion in  the  Church  greatly  contributed,  the  evils  of  gen- 
eral ignorance  and  the  degradation  of  preaching  and  of 
the  clergy  came  only  too  soon  and  remained  too  long. 
From  the  first  development  of  ceremonialism  in  the 
Church  there  was  manifested  a  tendency  to  limit  preach- 
ing to  bishops  only.  This  tendency  grew  with  the  mul- 
tiplication of  ceremonial  observances,  until  it  resulted  in 
a  general  transposition  of  preaching  from  its  primary 
design  as  an  ever-active  agency  of  evangelization  into 
a  ceremony  itself,  in  which  it  was  shorn  even  of  its  ora- 
torical power.  When  the  number  of  preachers  was  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  the  chances  for  the  development 
of  the  talent  of  eloquence  were  correspondingly  dimin- 
ished, and  the  more  so  since  an  election  to  the  office  of 
bishop  would  do  little  towards  conferring  the  gift  of  elo- 
quence upon  men  previously  unaccustomed  to  preach. 
Thus  it  may  be  seen  thst  what  has  been  called  the  ora- 
torical period  of  the  ancient  Church  derived  that  char- 
acter from  a  comparatively  few  men  of  extraordinary 
ability,  rather  than  from  the  general  prevalence  of 
preaching  power  among  the  clergy.  Moreover,  the  lat- 
ter part  of  that  period  witnessed  a  serious  decline  in  the 
spirit  and  practice  of  preaching,  which  was  destined  to 
project  itself  forward  into  centuries  following. 

III.  The  Period  of  the  Middle  Aget.—'nxti  terras 
"  Middle  Ages"  and  "Dark  Ages"  have  long  been  neariy 
synonymous:  but  historians  have  not  often  pointed  out 
with  sufficient  clearness  the  extent  to  which  the  dark- 
ness of  those  ages  was  chargeable  to  the  incompetence 
and  unfaithfulness  of  those  who,  as  Chrisdan  teachers, 
ought  to  have  been  the  light  of  the  worid.  The  causes 
of  the  prevailing  ignorance  and  degradation  were  nu- 
merous and  complicated,  but  nothing  would  have  more 
certainly  or  powerfully  tended  to  remove  them  than 
true  and  zealous  utterances  from  the  clergy  in  the  char- 
acter of  Oiristian  preachers.  Churches,  and  even  cathe- 
drals, existed  in  great  numbers,  but  the  idea  of  preach- 
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ing  had  Tallen  ao  low  that  posttb  came  to  be  substituted 
fur  aerroona.  The  term  postil,  primarily  meaning  a  note 
upon  a  text  or  texu  (pottiUa),  came  to  designate  a  re- 
ligious discourse  fullowing  the  reading  (in  Latin)  of  the 
Gospel  and  Epistle  of  the  day  at  public  mass.  The  term 
itself  was  diminutive,  showing  that  preaching  was  re- 
garded as  of  small  account  in  comparison  with  the  cere- 
monials of  worship.  The  poalil  in  its  best  form — that 
of  a  running  comment  on  the  verses  of  a  Scripture  les- 
son—resembled the  boroily.  It  continued  in  use,  both 
among  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  for  several 
generations  after  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation.  Persons 
specially  skilful  in  delivering  postils  were  called  poslil- 
lists,  or  postillators.  Specimens  of  the  postil  abound  in 
the  ecclesiastical  literature  of  the  period  under  consider- 
ation, but  few  of  them  are  of  much  present  value.  The 
best  sermons  of  the  period  that  have  come  down  to  us 
are  several  discourses  delivered  by  bishops  in  connection 
with  the  festivals  of  the  Church,  such  as  the  Advent, 
Whitsuntide,  Christmas,  the  Crucifixion,  and  the  Ascen- 
sion. As  these  topics  involved  Scripture  narrations, 
tliey  rose  in  character  far  above  those  treated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  festivals  of  the  saints,  of  which  tradition 
furnished  the  staple  material.  The  moat  tangible, 
though  sinister,  results  of  preaching  in  medieval  times 
were  produced  by  the  so-called  preachers  of  the  Crusades, 
Those  results  were  not  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteous- 
ness, but  passion,  strife,  and  bloodshed.  Peter  the  Her- 
mit, a  fanatical  monk  of  the  1 1  th  century,  was  the  preach- 
er and  prime  instigator  of  the  first  Crusade.  On  this 
warlike  mission  he  traversed  Kurope  from  country  to 
country,  enlisting  high  and  low  in  his  desperate  scheme. 
He  even  induced  pope  Urban  H  to  join  him  in  ha- 
ranguing a  vast  multitude  assembled  at  Clermont,  in  the 
south  of  France,  preparatory  to  the  first  great  movement 
towards  the  Holy  Land.  It  was  under  the  hortatiims 
of  Urban  that  the  multitude  cried  out  Dtiu  id  null,  and 
thus  initiated  the  war-cry  of  all  the  Crusades.  Ber- 
nard of  Clairvaux,  subsequently  canonized  as  St,  Ber- 
nard, preached  the  second  Crusade.  He  was  not  only 
appointed  by  I/iuis  VII,  king  of  France,  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  commissioned  by  pope  Eugenius  III  to  offer 
plenary  indulgence  to  those  who  would  join  the  new 
Crusade.  He  also  provided  himself  with  badges  in  the 
form  of  a  cross  to  be  attached  to  the  shoulders  of  all  who 
would  enlist.  Whereas  Peter  stirred  the  lowest  dregs 
of  the  populace,  Bernard  succeeded  in  enlisting  kings, 
emperors,  barons,  and  knights  to  attempt  "  to  rescue  the 
home  and  sanctuary  of  David  from  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines."  Parliamentsand  mass-meetings  were  held 
and  addressed  by  Bernard  from  a  lofty  pulpit,  and  at 
these  the  response  to  his  appeals  was  the  reiterated 
shout  Drut  id  cult.  In  such  circumstances,  and  backed 
by  such  influences,  it  was  said  that  the  eloquence  of 
Bernard  "raised  armies  and  depopuUited  cities."  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  statement,  towns  were  deserted  so 
that  the  only  people  left  in  them  were  widows  and  or- 
phans whose  husbands  and  fathers  were  yet  living. 
The  third  and  fourth  Crusades  were  set  in  motion  by 
the  ordinary  influences  of  papal  power  and  kingly  au- 
thority, without  any  special  co-operation  of  the  pulpit. 
The  fifth,  however,  was  brought  into  action  by  a  preach- 
er named  Fulk,  a  Frenchman.  As  a  result  of  previous 
disasters,  the  spirit  of  crusading  had  so  far  declined  that 
for  two  rears  the  preaching  of  Fulk  seemed  unavailing. 
But  at  length  it  began  to  be  said  that  miracles  attested 
his  exhortations,  and  soon  after  pope  Innocent  III  sent 
to  his  aid  numerous  nuncios,  who  traversed  Europe  of- 
fering absolutions  and  indulgences  to  stimulate  enlist- 
ments. Robert  de  Cour^on,  an  Englishman  by  birth, 
was  the  preacher  of  the  sixth  Crusade.  He  had  been 
an  assistant  to  Fulk,  under  whom  he  had  learned  the  art 
of  exciting  the  people.  Although  inferior  in  talents  to 
the  earlier  preachers  of  the  Cnisades,  he  was  equal  to 
any  of  them  in  zeal  and  fanaticism,  and  if  history  does 
not  raisreprcscnt  him,  he  at  length  became  so  unscrupu- 
lous as  to  embezzle  the  alms  of  his  followers.    The  sev- 


enth and  eighth  Crusades  followed  like  receding  wan* 
of  the  sea,  growing  smaller  and  weaker  as  the  impulses 
of  fanaticism  abated.  They  were  without  any  pnack- 
ers  of  distinction,  and  may  be  regarded  as  renilta  of  tW 
earlier  agitation. 

The  general  decadence  of  preaching  Ihrougboot  the 
Roman  Church  became  a  pretext,  during  the  latter  pan 
of  the  metliKval  period,  for  the  organization  of  senr^ 
preaching  orders  of  roonka.  Had  these  orders  derated 
themselves  to  intelligent  activity  in  prodaiarini;  tke 
truths  of  (iod's  Word  and  the  practical  duties  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  best  of  results  might  have  been  expected. 
But  their  zeal  was  devoted  to  very  different  objects.  It 
was,  in  fact,  absorbed  In  efforta  to  excite  persecntioB 
against  the  Albigenses  and  other  supposed  heretics,  to- 
gether with  general  exertions  to  promote  the  schema 
of  the  papacy  and  the  inquisition.  Hence  it  is  not  sar- 
prising  that  the  preaching  orders  as  such  failed  to  make 
any  valuable  contributions  to  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit 
or  to  stimuhile  activity  in  preaching  among  the  dei{7 
at  large.  Uf  the  ecclesiastical  celebrities  of  the  media- 
val  period,  few  can  be  mentioned  on  account  of  disdn- 
guisbed  ability  as  preachers.  The  two  men  who,  per- 
haps, more  than  others  deserve  such  mention  wen  An- 
tony of  Padua,  suhaequently  canonized  as  a  saint,  aixi 
the  Jesuit  Antonio  Vieyra,  both  natives  of  FMtogaL 
Of  the  former,  it  has  been  said  that  "  his  rare  talents  as 
a  preacher  caused  him  to  be  employed  on  nnceaiin: 
missions  through  the  north  and  centre  of  Italy,  esprciat- 
ly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bologna  and  Padua."  "We 
have  the  most  ample  testimony  to  the  popularity  (tf  bii 
sermons.  The  churches  where  be  was  to  preach  mm 
thronged  from  daybreak.  Multitudes  were  onable  l« 
force  their  way  in  at  the  doora.  Often  it  happened  that 
the  preacher  had  to  come  out  of  the  building  aod  ad- 
dress his  auditors  in  the  open  air.  Shops  were  dosed, 
thoroughfares  deserted.  The  crowds  that  flocked  l» 
sermon  were  sometimes  calculated  at  thirty  thousasil 
persons.  Nor  were  the  effects  less  striking — IiaKn 
hatreds  reconciled ;  men  that  had  prepared  the  stiletts 
for  an  enemy  hurrying  into  his  embrace,  a  (orgiriBg 
and  a  forgiven  friend ;  women  leaving  off  their  onia- 
ments,  and  selling  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor;  «U. 
hardened  sinners  brought  to  immediate  coofcssiwi* 
(Neale,  Mediaral  Prea^img).  As  in  the  case  of  inaBT 
other  popular  preachers,  Antony  was  greatly  given  in 
allegorizing,  often  introducing  into  his  sermons  animak, 
birds,  and  even  fishes,  and  putting  into  their  onmb 
quaint  messages  for  human  eara. 

Vieyra  was  bom  in  1608,  Uter  than  the  nsoal  Knit 
of  the  period  under  consideration ;  nevertheless,  frnm 
his  style  and  general  character,  he  has  been  osoallr 
called  "  the  last  of  the  medieval  preachers."  The  gicai- 
er  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Brazil,  though  for  a  time 
he  served  as  court  preacher  at  Lisbon.  Daring  that 
period  he  visite<l  various  cities  of  Europe,  and  em 
preached  at  Rome  in  the  Italian  language.  His  iabos 
as  superior  of  the  misaiona  in  Brazil  were  self-aacrifidi^. 
requiring  him  to  travel  thousands  of  leagues  on  foot 
through  the  wildest  regions,  and  to  traverse  imsoense 
rivers  in  canoes;  yet  he  was  ever  ready  to  preach  lo  a 
few  natives  through  an  interpreter,  or  to  persons  of  rank 
and  influence  in  society.  His  great  talent  was  satin, 
which  he  did  not  scruple  to  employ  both  in  and  oat  of 
the  pulpit.  At  Haranham,  one  of  the  imrthon  citin 
of  Brazil,  he  preached  a  noted  sermon  "  To  the  Fishea.' 
after  the  method  of  Antony  of  Padna.  It  was  based 
upon  the  text "  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth."  In  style 
and  ingenuity  it  is  not  unlike  his  book  entitled  The  Art 
of  Stealing,  which  is  regarded  as  a  spedes  of  classic  in 
the  Portuguese  Unguafge.  Vieyra  lived  to  an  advanced 
age  and  died  at  the  city  of  Bahia,  having,  in  ciicms- 
stances  where  printing  was  difficult,  published  not  k» 
than  thirteen  volumes  of  sermons,  which  were  followed 
by  two  others  after  his  death. 

rV.  The  Modern  Period— The  banning  of  the  gnat 
Reformation  was  characterized  by  a  revival  of  preadi- 
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io(;.  It  was  hj  pre««hing  that  the  Reformera  sought  to 
expose  the  errors  and  corruptions  into  which  the  Church 
hail  fallen,  as  well  as  to  set  forth  the  doctrines  of  the 
Word  of  tiod.  Thus  Peter  Waldo  in  the  south  of  France, 
VS'rclifre  in  England,  Hubs  and  Jerome  of  Prague  in 
Bohemia,  SavonaroU  in  Italy,  Luther  and  Melancthon 
in  Germanr,  Zwingli  in  Switzerland,  and  Farel  and 
Calrin  in  Switzerhmd  and  France,  pursued  similar 
courses  and  with  similar  sucfeaa.  Wherever  such  men 
were  not  overborne  and  crushed  by  opposition,  they 
were  sustained  and  followed  by  an  ever-increasing  num- 
ber of  pnacheiK  Hence  it  may  be  said  that  since  the 
Keformation  preaching  has  been  in  all  Protestant  coun- 
tries a  universal  accompaniment  of  public  worship.  It 
has  not  only  been  maintained  at  a  single  service  on  the 
Lord's-day,  but  usually  twice  or  thrice  in  each  church, 
and  often  at  other  times  during  the  week.  This  custom 
has  called  into  action  a  vast  number  of  preachers,  and 
developed  the  preaching  talent  of  the  Church  more 
thoroughly  than  it  bad  ever  been  previously  cultivated 
nbseqoent  to  the  apostolic  age. 

As  attack  prompts  defence,  so  the  zeal  of  Protestant 
preachers  called  out  new  activity  and  enlisted  new  tal- 
ent among  the  preachers  oftbeKoman  Catholic  Church. 
Tbepreachingordersbecaroegreatlystimulated.  Preach- 
ing ceased  to  be  confined  to  bishops.  Priests  and  curates 
began  to  preach,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  endeavoring  to 
intagonize  Protestant  influences.  Thus  in  the  twogreat 
sections  of  Christendom  a  new  prominence  was  given  to 
the  preaching  office.  It  is  true  that  among  Roman 
Catholics  the  mass  still  held  the  precedence  and  preach- 
ing did  not  univeraally  become  a  part  of  Sabbath  ser- 
rioeSL  Xeverthelesa,  in  Protestant  countries  Koman 
Catholics  came  by  degrees  to  maintain  preaching  in 
about  as  great  frequency  as  the  Protestants  around 
them.  Even  the  seating  of  churches  and  cathedrals 
for  the  eonrenienoe  of  anditois — a  custom  still  unknown 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries — has  come  to  bo  common 
inung  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England  and  America. 

It  may  thus  be  seen  that  the  influence  of  the  Refor- 
mation tended  to  increase  in  various  wajrs  the  activity 
•nd  power  of  the  pulpit.  It  certainly  secured  for  preach- 
ing a  degree  of  prominence  and  frequency  unknown  to 
any  previous  period  following  the  days  of  the  apostles. 
While  the  impulse  thus  given  to  pulpit  eloquence  has 
never  died  ont,  its  effects  have  been  variable  in  different 
countries  and  at  different  periods.  In  Germany,  for  ex- 
unple,  after  the  Reformation  became  so  far  established 
u  to  be  incorporated  into  the  polidcal  institutions  of  the 
people,  the  Protestant  pulpit  suffered  a  decline  in  its 
power  from  which  it  has  not  even  yet  fully  recovered. 
The  causes  of  that  decline  were  numerous,  involving  the 
influence  of  Jesuitic  opposition,  false  philosophy,  scepti- 
riam  in  various  forms,  and,  worst  of  all,  a  prevalent  in- 
dilCnence  to  the  power  of  religious  truth  and  the  neces- 
sity of  a  peraoiml  religious  life. 

In  France  the  roost  celebrated  epoch  of  pnlpit  elo- 
qoence  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  a  mon- 
■ich  who,  notwithstanding  personal  vices  and  oflScial 
cnielties  that  have  made  his  name  detestable,  was  a 
lealoas  patron  of  preaching.  Through  his  command 
•nd  example,  attendance  upon  court  preaching  was 
■nsde  fashionable  in  a  dissolute  age,  and  it  cannot  be 
(lonbted  that  the  influence  of  his  patronage  greatly 
stimnlated  the  study  and  practice  of  pnlpit  oratory 
xoong  the  Catholic  clergy  of  his  day.  It  is  not  less 
true  that  his  influence  fostered  among  the  preachers 
that  appeared  before  him  a  spirit  of  servility  and  aduU- 
tinn  wholly  unworthy  of  the  ministerial  office.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  such  truly  great  men  as  Bossuet,  Massil- 
lon,  and  even  Bourdalone  carried  personal  compliment, 
not  to  say  flattery,  in  their  sermons  before  the  king  and 
the  aristocracy,  is  equally  oflSensire  and  amazing  to 
nxlen  of  the  present  day.  When  to  the  names  just 
nwitioned  that  of  F^nelon  is  added,  we  have  a  represen- 
tation of  the  highest  phase  of  pulpit  oratory  known  to 
tlw  Catholic  Chnrch  of  France  ID  any  age.    TbeProt-' 


estant  Church  of  France,  including  Switzerland,  has  flir- 
nished  many  distinguished  preacheis.  Calvin  and  Farel, 
of  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  were  worthily  suc- 
ceeded by  such  men  as  Du  Moulin,  Faucheur,  Daille, 
Claude,  Superville,  Saurin,  Vinet,  Monod,  and  many 
others.  The  positions  of  these  men  were  comparatively 
obscure,  and  their  circumstances  often  greatly  embar- 
rassed by  persecution ;  yet  the  specimens  of  printed  ser- 
mons by  which  they  are  represented  to  succeeding  gen- 
erations compare  favorably  with  any  to  be  found  in  their 
own  or  other  languages.  During  the  current  century, 
Roman  Catholic  preachers  of  great  ability  have  been 
rare  in  France.  Beyond  Lacordaire,  Ravignan,  and  Uy- 
acinthe,  few  can  be  named  as  having  attained  a  national 
reputation. 

Great  Britain  may  be  said  to  be  the  home  of  mod- 
era  pulpiteloquence.  Taking  England,  including  Wales^ 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  into  one  view,  it  may  be  doubted 
if  any  country  of  the  world  has  produced  more  or  better 
sermons  during  the  last  three  hundred  years.  Since 
the  days  of  Wycliffe,  preaching  in  Great  Britain  has 
been  common  among  "  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men," 
Successive  generations  have  been  educated  to  appreci- 
ate it,  so  that  not  only  has  the  pulpit  been  free  to  speak, 
but  the  masses  of  the  people  have  been  disposed  to 
hear.  The  British  pulpit,  moreover,  has  been  favored 
above  that  of  any  other  European  country  in  two  aux- 
iliary conditiona  of  great  importance,  namely,  the  free 
use  of  the  Word  of  God  and  the  religious  observance 
of  the  Lord's-day.  Without  the  former,  there  is  no 
valid  basis  for  pulpit  instruction  or  appeal,  and  hence 
the  sermon  usually  degenerates  into  a  mere  oration. 
I  Without  the  latter,  hearers  are  wanting,  or  at  least 
I  irregular  in  attendance,  a  circumstance  that  deprives 
I  preachers  of  one  of  the  most  inspiring  motives  for  dili- 
gent preparation  and  high  effort.  More  truly  than  in 
any  other  country,  unless  poesibly  in  the  English-speak- 
ing portions  of  North  America,  the  pulpit  uf  Great  Brit- 
ain has  been  an  exponent  of  the  religious  life  and  senti- 
ments of  the  people.  Its  utterances  have  consequently 
been  greatly  diversified  at  different  periods  and  in  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  In  times  of  religious  indifl°erence, 
and  in  those  portions  or  branches  of  the  Church  in  which 
religious  sentiment  has  run  low,  preaching  has  declined 
to  its  lowest  grade  of  influence;  whereas  in  periods  of 
religious  awakening,  and  in  the  more  evangelical  sec- 
tions of  the  Church,  pulpit  eloquence  has  attained  its 
maximum  power,  not  only  in  the  sermons  of  a  few  men 
of  extraordinary  talent,  but  in  the  average  ability  and 
success  of  great  numbers  of  preachers.  England,  having 
not  only  had  a  free  pulpit,  but  also  a  free  press,  has  fur- 
nished a  body  of  sermon  literature  unsurpassed  in  qual- 
ity and  extent  by  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
The  more  distinguished  preachers  of  (ireat  Britain  may 
be  classified  by  epochs  and  religious  associations.  The 
names  of  Wycliffe,  Latimer,  Knox,  and  Jewell  repre- 
sent the  great  preachers  of  the  Reformation.  A  similar 
selection  for  the  t7tb  centur}'  would  embrace  the  names 
of  Jeremy  Taylor,  Barrow,  Baxter,  Bunyan,  Howe, 
Charnock,  Tillotson,  South,  and  poesibly  many  others. 
In  the  I8th  century,  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  as  preach- 
ers of  extraordinary  zeal  and  effectiveness,  were  instru- 
mental in  awakening  a  religious  movement  which  ex- 
tended not  only  throughout  Great  Britain,  but,  in  fact, 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world.  One  of  its 
effects  was  to  improve  the  tone  and  quality  of  preaching 
in  all  the  churches.  The  number  of  great  preachers 
who  have  adorned  the  British  pulpit  in  the  course  of 
the  18th  and  I9th  centuries  is  beyond  enumeration. 
The  following  are  representative  names,  and  associated 
with  volumes  of  pubUshed  sermons :  Cecil,  Robert  Hall, 
Chalmers,  Wardlaw,  Richard  Watson,  Robert  Newton, 
Duff,  Guthrie,  F.  W.  Robertson,  Stanley,  Melville,  Pun- 
shon,  and  Spurgeon.  To  this  list  might  be  added  the 
names  of  a  large  number  of  other  preachers  of  no  less 
moral  and  intellectual  worth,  and  of  nearly  equal  though 
aomewhat  more  local  celebrity. 
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The  freedom  of  the  English  pulpit,  and,  in  fact,  a 
greater  freedom  than  was  enjoyed  in  England  at  that 
day,  came  to  America  with  the  Pilgrim  Fathen.  Hav- 
ing been  by  them  established  on  the  Arlantic  coast,  it 
has  been  extended  with  the  advance  of  civilization  un- 
til the  whole  continent  has  felt  its  power.  The  pulpit 
in  America,  as  in  Great  Britain,  has  been  greatly  aided 
in  the  accomplishment  of  its  mission  by  the  general  ob- 
servance of  the  Christian  Sabbath  and  a  free  use  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  The  importance  of  preaching  has  also 
been  recognised  from  the  first  in  the  Church  architect- 
ure of  America.  All.  edifices  constructed  as  places  of 
worship,  from  the  log  structures  of  the  frontier  to  the 
great  tabernacles  of  crowded  cities  and  the  Boman  Cath- 
olic cathedrals,  have  been  seated  for  auditors.  In  these 
and  other  conditions  of  society,  not  excepting  that  of 
all  churches  being  alike  thrown  upon  the  voluntary 
system  of  self-support,  the  Christian  pulpit  has  had  in 
America  one  of  its  fairest  and  widest  fields  of  eflbrC  It 
would  not  have  been  creditable  if  in  such  circumstances 
pulpit  eloquence  had  not  been  extensively  and  success- 
fully cultivated.  That  it  has  been  will  ap|iear  from  the 
long  list  of  good  and  great  preachers  who  have  adorned 
the  American  Church,  many  of  whom  have  given  to 
the  world  volumes  of  published  sermons.  Probably  in 
no  country  has  the  avenge  grade  of  pulpit  eloquence 
been  higher  than  in  the  United  States  of  America;  and, 
owing  in  part  to  its  vast  extent,  in  no  country  is  it  more 
difficult  to  determine  who  may  justly  be  said  to  have 
atuuied  a  national  reputation  as  preachers.  The  truth 
is  that  each  great  denomination  of  Christians  forms,  in 
a  certain  sense,  a  world  of  itself,  within  which  the  prin- 
cipal preachers  are  far  belter  known  than  in  other  sim- 
ilar worlds  surrounding.  Nevertheless,  there  have  not 
been  wanting  a  goodly  number  of  men  whose  reputa- 
tion for  pulpit  eloquence  has  transcended  all  denomina- 
tional boundaries  and  become  indeed  national.  Without 
attempting  to  make  an  arbitrary  decision  as  to  all  whose 
names  might  be  thought  worthy  of  record  in  this  cate- 
gory-, it  may  be  safe  to  designate  a  few  both  of  the  dead 
and  the  living.  In  so  doing  we  purposely  limit  our  list 
to  a  careful  selection,  preferring  fur  the  most  part  to 
consider  living  men  as  candidates  for  a  similar  list  in 
future  years.  If  our  selection  is  judiciously  made,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  append  in  chronological  order,  with- 
out title  or  classification,  the  names  of  the  men  who 
may  be  pronounced  as,  thus  far,  the  representative 
preachers  of  America:  e.  g.  Jonathan  Ekiwsrris,  Samuel 
Uavies,  Timothy  Dwight,  John  M.  Mason,  John  Sum- 
merfield,  Edward  Payson,  John  Newland  Mafflt,  Lyman 
Beecher,  William  Ellery  Channing,  Francis  Wayland, 
Stephen  Olin,  Henry  B.  Bascom,  Charles  P.  M'llvaine, 
George  W.  Bethune,  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  and  Matthew 
Simpson.  No  doubt  the  above  list  might  be  considera- 
bly increased  even  at  the  present  time ;  but  since  there 
is  no  absolute  standard  of  determination,  it  is  deemed 
preferable  to  incur  the  risk  of  error  by  diminution  rather 
than  by  excess. 

In  such  a  connection,  it  is  only  Just  to  remark  that 
in  modem  times  the  press  serves  as  an  important  factor 
in  the  creation  of  public  reputations,  both  local  and  na- 
tionaL  Hence  those  preachers  wbo  have  availed  them- 
selves of  its  agency  as  a  means  of  giving  their  sermons 
to  the  public,  and  others  whose  friends  have  been  zeal- 
ous to  do  a  similar  office  for  them,  have  become  much 
more  widely  known  than  many  of  equal  and  perhaps 
greater  ability  who  have  not  been  thus  represented. 
But  as  mere  publicity  does  not  secure  reputation,  it  is 
also  true  that  the  reputation  of  some  men  has  been 
more  damaged  than  helped  by  the  publication  of  their 
sermons.  It  is,  in  fact,  no  uncommon  thing  that  pub- 
lishe<l  sermons  wholly  fail  to  convey  to  readers  the  im- 
pression they  produced  upon  their  hearers  when  deliv- 
ered. Hence,  to  form  historic  judgments  of  the  ability 
of  preachers,  attention  should  be  given  both  to  the  in- 
fluence they  exerted  upon  their  auditors  and  to  the 
matter  they  employed  in  their  sermons,  as  tested  by  the 


established  principles  of  criticism.  It  was  not  oat  ia- 
tentiun  to  include  among  the  preachers  named  aimt 
any  wbo  have  not  favorably  passed  the  dooUc  tot. 
That  many  otben  have  already  done  ao  will  no  doabt 
be  the  opinion  of  some ;  but  lime,  which  tries  all  f  hia^ 
will  enable  readera  at  a  future  day  better  to  Aetataat. 
Even  a  cursory  survey  of  the  varied  cfaaracto'  asd 
results  of  pulpit  eloquence  during  the  nineteen  cectnria 
of  iu  history  is  suggestive  of  important  kaaona.  A  fn 
may  be  noted : 

1.  There  are  diffetent  kinda  of  pulpit  eloquence.  Is 
order  to  be  inteUigently  studied  or  judged,  seimoos  nn« 
be  classified.  Some  are  didactic,  having  for  their  dirf 
object  instruction  in  Christian  truth.  Some  are  hwts- 
torv,  having  for  their  object  the  enforcement  of  tmtk 
already  familiar.  Some  are  exegetical,  seeking  to  ex- 
pound the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  Some  are  ill»- 
trative,  seeking  to  create  an  interest  in  Christian  tmk 
by  exhibitions  of  iu  oorreepondencea  in  nature,  ia  In- 
man  consciousneas,  and  in  the  facts  of  hixlory;  wkBe 
some  are  composite,  seeking  to  blend  two  or  more  of  tte 
above  characteristics  into  a  harmonious  whole.  EaHi 
of  these  different  kinds  of  pulpit  address  demands  a  styk 
of  language  and  discussion  adapted  to  its  special  object. 
Inattention  to  this  fact  might  lead  to  frroaa  mitjudfc- 
ments  on  the  part  of  critics,  and  equal  mistakes  on  tkt 
part  of  preachers,  A  hortatory  style  of  address  aiigbl 
spoil  a  didactic  discourse,  while  the  coolness  of  didactic 
address  would  render  an  exhortation  powerless  As 
essential  element,  therefore,  in  detennining  whether  i 
given  sermon  is  eloquent  is  a  just  consideration  of  ia 
object.  Accepting  the  etymcdogical,  and  in  fiaet  Ike 
scriptural,  idea  of  eloquence — namely,  that  of  spcakiaf 
well  (Exod.  iv,  14) — it  must  be  conceded  that  a  ccrtaia 
degree  of  eloquence  must  be  recognised  in  sennons  weB 
adapted  to  the  promotion  of  the  most  common  ai^  1k- 
miliar  objects  of  Christian  discourse.  But  inanauck  a> 
the  higher  and  more  difficult  results  of  human  cAn 
challenge  degrees  of  adroiraticm  not  accorded  to  well- 
doing in  more  common  matters,  so  it  is  cnstonuur  to 
restrict  the  term  eloquence  to  those  higher  and  bur 
unusual  qualities  of  speech  which  excite  emotioas  mi 
control  actions.  In  fact,  one  of  the  best  definition  d 
eloquence  states  it  to  be  the  language  of  emotion.  This 
definition  implies  that  it  is  easier  to  instruct  the  niirf 
and  convince  the  judgment  than  to  move  the  seinba- 
ities  of  men.  Nevertheless,  instruction  and  convielira 
are  essential  conditions  to  the  excitement  of  stna^ 
emotions.  Few  speakers  accomplish  the  latter  wiiboM 
the  use  of  those  conditions  as  antecedent  agencies, 

2.  The  natural  temperament  of  speakers  governs  in  t 
great  measure  the  kind  of  eloquence  in  which  they  mar 
excel.  Sons  of  thunder  and  sons  of  consolaiion  hare 
each  their  mission ;  but  for  either  to  attempt  the  sSct 
or  adopt  the  style  of  the  other  is  to  barard  frihoe. 
Nevertheless,  mere  natural  endowments  arc  insuCntal 
to  insure  success  without  studious  self-cultivalioo: 
whereas  laborious  efforts  in  right  lines  tend  to  tkc 
highly  successful  development  of  ordinarr  talents.  As 
instance  in  point  is  that  of  Thomas  Guthrie,  the  dittia- 
guished  preacher  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  thaa 
whom  no  man  ever  wielded  the  power  of  iUnstralioi 
more  effectively.  Yet,  as  shown  in  his  biography,  that 
power  waa  acquired  by  diligent  and  oonlinuoos  eflbit 
after  his  entrance  into  mature  ministerial  life,  and  as  a 
result  of  peisoiud  experiences  convincing  him  of  its  im- 
portance. 

8.  Successful  puljMl  address  demands  a  w^ise  choice  of 
subjects,  the  vivid  presentation  of  thought,  and  the  at 
of  language  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  hearen 
The  character  and  influence  of  the  Christian  pulpit  have 
at  times  been  greatly  lowered  by  the  inliodnctioa  of 
improper  topics — topics  either  trivial  in  themsehrcs  a 
out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  tnitJia  of  the  Ge^xL 
But  even  when  the  themes  of  discussion  have  been  ap- 
propriate, the  peculiar  and  more  important  objects  sf 
preaching  have  often  been  neutrBlircd  by  languid  al- 
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lennceti,  or  b^  styles  of  expression  ill  adapted  to  the 
eomprehennoo  of  the  hearers  addressed.  The  expres- 
aioD  of  the  apostle  Paul,  "In  the  Church  I  bad  rather 
ep«ik  Are  nrords  wilh  my  understanding,  that  by  my 
voice  I  might  teach  others  also,  than  ten  thousand 
Konls  in  an  unknown  tongue"  (I  Cor.  xiv,  19),  eluci- 
lines  an  important  principle  of  all  true  eloquence.  No 
matter  how  eloquent  a  man  may  be  in  his  own  estima- 
tion,  if  others  fail  to  comprehend  him  his  efforts  will 
be  to  them  either  an  enigma,  or  at  best  a  vain  show, 
lu  short,  all  genuine  pulpit  eloquence  must  be  in  bar- 
oiony  with  those  principles  of  human  nature  on  which 
the  success  of  secular  eloquence  depends.  It  was  criti- 
callr  and  justly  shown  by  lord  liruugham  that  the  tri- 
omphs  in  eloquence  secured  by  Demosthenes  were  won 
by  his  "  handling  in  succession  a  variety  of  topics  all 
calculated  to  strike  his  audience."  So  the  successful 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel  depends  largely  upon  the  ca- 
pacity of  its  preachers  to  present  in  striking  forms,  and 
io  proper  succession,  the  great  truths  of  Uod's  Word 
sod  providence. 

4.  The  higher  degrees  of  pulpit  eloquence  are  not  at- 
tained apart  from  deep  religious  feeling  on  the  part  of 
preachers.  Men  who  are  secular  in  their  lives  and  low 
in  the  grade  of  their  religious  opinions  and  experience 
neither  choose  the  themes  that  strike  the  deep  chords 
of  the  human  soul,  nor  are  capable  of  treating  them  in 
the  most  aSecting  and  moving  manner.  Whereas  men 
«ho  have  a  profound  sense  of  the  divine  presence  and 
authority,  who  have  a  vivid  conception  of  the  realities 
of  eternity,  the  value  of  immortal  souls,  and  the  power 
of  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  the  perishing,  they,  and  they 
only,  have  the  proper  moral  basis  for  effective,  and 
hence,  in  the  most  important  sense,  eloquent  religious 
address  to  their  fellow-men,  "Out  of  the  fulness  of 
the  heart  the  mouth  speaketb."  When,  therefore,  the 
heart  is  full  of  God's  truth  and  love,  it  gives  forth  its 
lentiments  in  impressive  utterances,  and  makes  objec- 
tive to  others  the  eloquent  feelings  that  glow  within  it. 
When  the  emotions  of  the  speaker  are  not  enlisted — in 
other  words,  when  subjective  eloquence  is  wanting  on 
bis  part — the  objective  results  of  eloquence  cannot  be 
produced  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  hearers. 

5.  The  higher  effects  of  eloquence  depend  largely 
upon  accessories  favorable  both  to  speakers  and  hearers. 
It  is  not  sufficient  that  an  orator  realize  in  himself  the 
qualities  and  conditions  essential  to  eloquence.  He  also 
bas  need  of  all  available  agencies  as  helps  in  the  task 
of  transferring  his  thoughts  and  emotions  to  others, 
Hi;i  liret  requisite  is  language,  as  a  common  medium 
&ir  the  expression  and  reception  of  thought.  But  the 
force  of  the  best  language  may  be  greatly  weakened  by 
indistinct  articulation,  by  feeble  utterance,  by  uncouth 
gestures,  and  other  faults  of  delivery.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  greatly  intensified  by  a  corresponding 
physical  expression,  in  which  not  only  the  tongue  ad- 
dresses the  ear,  but  the  eye,  the  countenance,  the  atti- 
tndes,  and  the  action  of  an  earnest  speaker  fix  the  gaze 
of  his  auditors  and  concentrate  the  magnetism  of  his 
presence  and  purposes  upon  the  perception  and  sympa- 
thy of  his  hearers.  That  the  full  effect  of  such  an  ad- 
dress may  be  realize<1,  the  auditors  need  to  be  comforta- 
bly placed,  and  within  easy  range  of  his  voice,  since 
any  form  of  discomfort,  or  any  effort  to  underetaiid,  dis- 
tracts their  attention  and  weakens  the  impression  they 
«ill  receive.  When,  in  circumstances  like  these,  the 
thoughts  and  emotions  of  an  eloquent  man  flow  into  the 
umls  and  kindle  the  emotions  of  a  mass  of  hearers,  their 
presence,  in  turn,  reacts  upon  hira,  quickening  his  men- 
tal powers,  and  rousing  his  sensibilities  to  a  degree  nn- 
Utainablc  in  other  circumstances.  This  mutuality  of 
tmotion  riaca  with  the  increase  of  numbers  and  the 
uiity  of  sentiment  that  pervades  the  mass.  It  may  be 
aid,  therefore,  that  when  speakers  are  equal  to  their 
ask,  large  audiences  are  important,  if  not  essential,  to 
he  higher  effects  of  eloquence.  Favorable  expectancy 
a  the  part  of  hearers  is  also  another  condition  greallv 
Vtit,— D  i>  D 


helpful  to  a  speaker.  It  relieves  him  of  the  necessity 
of  creating  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  himself  and 
persons  ignorant  of  him,  or  perhaps  prejudiced  against 
him.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  a  speaker's  reputation 
may  become  to  him  an  auxiliary  of  great  value.  While 
the  conditions  above  specified,  and  others  of  like  char- 
acter, are  not  always  within  the  control  of  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  and  may  sometimes  be  dependent  on  con- 
tingencies quite  beyond  their  control,  nevertheless  a 
diligent  discharge  of  ministerial  and  pastoral  duty  tends 
to  create  them.  It  was  a  precept  of  the  ancient  rheto- 
ricians that  the  orator  must  be  a  good  man,  and  a  Ger- 
man writer  has  published  a  book  to  demonstrate  that 
eloquence  is  a  virtue.  It  is  in  accordance  with  princi- 
ples thus  sanctioned  that  extensive  personal  acquaint- 
ance, a  high  moral  and  religious  character,  and  a  repu- 
tation based  on  faithful  labor  and  habits  of  doing  good, 
all  challenge  sympathy,  attract  hearers,  and  awaken 
hopeful  expectations, 

6.  The  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  crown- 
ing auxiliary  of  pulpit  eloquence.  Apart  from  this  the 
preacher  is  like  any  other  man.  But,  over  and  above 
all  merely  human  aids,  a  Christian  preacher  of  the  right 
character  and  spirit  is  entitled  to  expect  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  give  to  the  tniths  he  may  utter 
increased  impressiveness,  and  to  bis  bearers  increased 
sensibility. 

It  is  only  under  this  last-named  condition  that  pulpit 
eloquence  can  be  hoped  to  attain  its  highest  power. 
But  this  is  a  condition  that  no  indolent  man  can  rea- 
sonably hope  to  enjoy.  It  neither  follows  in  the  train 
of  religious  presumption,  nor  of  an  undue  reliance  upon 
genius  or  personal  ability,  but  rather  comes  in  answer 
to  "  the  fervent,  effcctusd  prayer  of  a  righteous  man." 
He,  therefore,  who  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  would, 
according  to  the  apostolic  injunction,  study  to  show 
himself  "  approved,  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed,"  should  be  cqnally  diligent  in  the  acquisition 
of  sacred  knowledge,  and  in  the  lilghest  possible  culti- 
vation of  his  powers  of  expression,  that  he  may  with 
confidence  ask  for  the  unction  of  the  Holy  One  as  a 
means  of  rendering  his  utterances  as  a  preacher  of 
Christian  truth  in  the  highest  degree  efficacious.  In 
view  of  this  supreme  object,  the  diligent  study  of  pulpit 
eloquence,  whether  in  its  histor}-,  its  principles,  or  its 
diversified  illustrations,  both  in  the  published  sermons 
and  in  the  biographies  of  distinguished  preachers,  is  of 
equal  interest  and  importance. 

/.«<era/wre.— Bingham,  Chrutian  AntiquUUi;  Smith, 
Dictionwy  of  Christian  Aniiqiiilicf;  Paniel,  Gachichle 
der  chrisilichen  BertHtamkeit  vnd  dtr  Homiletik ;  Ville- 
main,  Tableau  tk  FEloqumce  Ciretietme  au  H'e  Siicle ; 
Moule,  Chrittian  Oratory  during  Iht  first  fire  Centuries 
(Lond.  1859):  Neale,  Afediaral  Preaching  (ibid.  1856); 
Baring-Gould,  Post-Mediaral  Preaching  (ibid.  1805); 
Vinet,  I/istoire  de  la  Predication  parmi  les  Reformis 
de  f  ranee  au  Dix-septieme  Si'ecle  (Paris,  1800);  Rog- 
ers, The  British  Pulpit,  in  the  Kdinburgh  Review,  1840; 
Vaughan,  The  Modem  Pulpit  (Lond.  1842);  TumbuU, 
Pulpit  Orators  off  ranee  and  Svitzerlund  (N.  Y.  1848) ; 
Bimgcner,  The  Preacher  and  the  King,  or  Sourdaloue 
in  the  Court  of  J^uis  XIV  (Bosf,  1855);  Spring,  The 
Power  of  the  Pulpit  (N.T,  1854);  Fish,  History  and  Re- 
pository of  Pulpit  Eloquence  (N.  Y,  1856,  2  vols.  8vo) ; 
Sprague,  A  mtals  of  the  A  merican  Pulpit  (ibid.  1850-00, 
9  vols,8vo);  Potter,  A'acrfrf  Eloquence  (Dublin,  1868); 
Hall,  Gods  Woi-d  through  Preaching  (N,  Y.  1875) ;  Tay- 
lor, The  Ministry  of  the  Word  (ibid.  1876);  BI»ok^ 
iMiures  on  Preaching  (ibid,  1877) ;  Dale,  Seten  /.eclures 
on  Preaching  (ibid.  1878) ;  Broadus,  Lectures  on  the  His- 
tory of  Preaching  (ibiit  1870) ;  Pettengill,  llomilelical 
Index  (ibid.  1878,  8\-o).  See  Homilktics;  Sermom. 
(D.  P.  K.) 

Fal«e  (C"5~t,  zeroim,  and  CSSIT,  zeromm ;  Sept. 
oinrpia ;  Theod.<Tffip/<ara ;  Vulg.  legumina)  occurs  only 
in  the  A.V.  in  Dan.  i,  12, 16,  as  the  translation  of  the 
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above  plural  nouns,  the  literal  meaning  of  which  is 
"seeds"  of  any  kind.  The  food  on  which  "the  four 
children"  thrived  for  ten  days  is  perhaps  not  to  be  re- 
stricted to  what  we  now  understand  by  "pulse,"  i.  e. 
the  grains  of  leguminous  vegetables:  the  term  probably 
includes  edible  seeds  in  general.  Gesenius  translates 
the  words  "vegetables,  herbs,  such  as  are  eaten  in  a 
half-fast,  as  opposed  to  flesh  and  more  delicate  food." 
Probably  the  term  denotes  uncooked  grains  of  any  kind, 
whether  barley,  wheat,  millet,  vetches,  etc — Smith. 

Our  translators  have  also  inserted  iu  italics  the  word 
"  pulse"  as  one  of  the  "  parched"  sorts  of  provision  which 
BarziUai  brought  to  king  David  (2  Sam.  xvii,  28).  In 
this  they  are  probably  right  l<eguminous  seeds  toftt^ 
ed  are  still  used  in  the  East;  and  in  his  commenfll^ 
on  Hatt.  xxi,  12  Jerome  mentions  roasted  chick-pease, 
along  with  raisins  and  apples,  as  the  small-wares  iu 
which  the  huckster  fruiterers  used  to  deal:  "Frixum 
cicer,  nveeque  passte,  et  poma  diversi  generis."  Allu- 
sions iu  Flautus  and  Horace  show  that  parched  pease 
were  a  familiar  article  of  diet  among  the  poorer  Bo- 
mans. — Fairbaim. 

Palton,  Andrew,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the 
17th  century,  and  is  noted  as  a  zealous  defender  of  his 
order  and  Church.  He  was  quite  a  pulpit  orator,  but 
he  was  more  successful  still  as  a  polemic  He  pub- 
lished, Remarks  upon  Dr.  Tenuon'a  Sarrative,  etc. 
(Lond.  1687,  Ho)  -.—Reply  to  a  ChaUengt  (1688)  —Total 
Drftat  of  the  Protestant  Rule  of  Faith  (4lo).  See  Oli- 
ver, Biog.  of  Enfflith  Jesuilt;  Macaulay,  IJist.  of  Kng- 
Umd,  vol.  ii,  ch.  vi. 

Pnmbaditha  (!tn'<*iai:iB),  a  name  celebrated  In 
.Jewish  literature  as  the  home  of  one  of  the  great  schools 
of  Judaism,  was  located  in  Babylonia,  and  derived  its 
name  from  ita  situation  at  the  {pum)  mouth  of  the  Ba- 
ditha,  a  canal  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  Its 
academy,  except  only  that  of  Sora  (q.  v.),  was  the  most 
enduring  and  influential  of  all  the  liabbinic  institutions 
in  Babylonia.  Founded  towards  the  end  of  the  3d  cen- 
tury by  R.  Jehndah  bcn-Jecheskel,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished disciples  of  Abba  Areka,  also  called  Rab 
(q.  v.),  it  flourished  until  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  century,  thus  moulding,  shaping,  and  influencing 
the  life  and  literature  of  the  Jews,  Many  of  the  rectors 
of  this  academy  acquired  a  great  renown  for  their  Rab- 
binic lore,  some  of  whom  have  already  been  mentioned 
iu  this  Cyclopoidia,  or  will  be  treated  in  the  succeeding 
volumes.  The  following  list,  giving  the  names  of  the 
famous  teachers  at  that  academy,  prepared  after  a  care- 
ful and  diligent  perusal  of  the  best  authorities,  we  hope 
will  aid  the  student  of  Jewish  literature,  since  it  is  not 
easy  to  bring  the  membra  diyecta  into  a  chronological 
order  out  of  the  nidis  indigtttaque  moles  of  the  diflerent 
sources:  ^^  „_ 

1.  R.  Johndnh  ben-Jecheskel 897-299 

2.  Chnsda  of  KnM 299-309 

8.  Kabbn  ben-Nachman 809-330 

4.  Joseph  beo-ChiJa,  the  Blind  (q.  V.) 830-383 

(k.  Abiiji  ben-Cn)lil 383-3SS 

6,  Rabbn  bar-Ju;eph  bar-Chnma SS8-3S2 

T.  Nachmaii  ben-Isaac 3S2-3M 

9.  ChamaorNahardea 3SC-3TT 

9.Zebid  lien-Ushaja 37T-386 

10.  Diml  b«n-Cbliieua SS6-3SS 

11.  Rttfrem  ben-Pa|ia SSS^OO 

12.R.Kahana 400-411 

13.MnrSntra 411-414 

14.  Achn  beii-Rabba 414-419 

15.  Gcbiha  of  Bc-Katil 419-133 

It.  Rafremll 433-MS 

IT.  Itachamal,  or  Nacbnninl 443-450 

18.  Sama  beu-Rabbii 456-471 

19.  R.  Jos6 471-520 

At  this  time  the  Anal  redaction  of  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud (q.  V.)  was  made,  and,  according  to  Jewish  tradi- 
tion, to  R.  Jo.sc',  who  forms  the  end  of  the  Amoraim 
QSoph  Ilaraah),  the  honor  is  assigned  of  "  completing  to 
write  and  of  sealing  the  Gemara  of  Babylon,  in  the  twen- 
ty-fourth year  of  his  rcctoral  and  magisterial  dignity. 


in  the  rear  from  the  creation  4260,  and  31 1  yean  fim 
the  sealing  of  the  Mishna."  After  the  death  of  R.  Jw. 
the  chronological  chain  is  interrupted,  and,  with  tkt 
exception  of  a  few  names  which  have  come  down  to  m, 
it  is  difficult  to  aay  who  filled  the  space  up  to  the  year 
670,  for  the  probability  is  that,  in  the  viciaaitudcs  anl 
persecutions  of  thoee  timea,  the  names  of  those  fanwes 
teachers  have  been  forgotten.  With  Har  Babtia,  who 
belonged  to  the  so-called  Gaonastic  period,  the  chroao- 
logical  order  can  again  be  followed  down  to  the  liit  of 
the  heads  of  the  academy  of  Pumbaditba,  whose  deitk 
sealed  the  dosing  of  that  famous  academy  forever;  The 
following  are  the  names :  cue*  *  »i 

1.  Mar  Rabba «T0-  ft* 

».  Mar  Bnraai,  or  Boslnnal 680-  •» 

8.  Hunal  Han  beu-Josepb 689-  *W 

4,  R.ChlJaoflleseue Toil-  TM 

6,  Mar-Rabjah 7i«-  7iJ 

0.  Natrona!  beu-Nebemla,  saniamed  Mar 

Janka TIJ-  736 

T.  Mar  Jehndah 730-  iM 

8.  Mar  Joseph  ben-Cbutanat ) 

9.  Samnel  ben-Mari I    __    -^ 

la  Mnr  Natiol  Kataaua  ben-EniQua (   739-761 

11.  Abraham  Kabana ) 

15,  R,  Dadal  ben-Nachman 761-764 

18.  ChanaDJa  ben-Mesbarsbala 764-  771 

14.  Malka  beu-Acba 771-  773 

16.  Rabba  beu-Dudal 773-  785 

16.  R.  Shinni a  few  months 

17.  Cbanlnal  ben-Abraham  Kabana 79-  Tdt 

18.  Bona  Mar  Halcvl  ben-Isaac 786-  78S 

19.  Manasreh  ben-Joseph 7S8-  796 

20.  Isaiah  ben-Abba 7s»-  7J8 

81.  Joseph  ben-Shlla 79S-  804 

22.  Mar  Kahnna  ben-Chaniuai. 8M-SU 

28.  Abamari  ben-Abraham glO-  814 

24.  Joseph  bru-Abba 814-  SI* 

25.  Mar  Abraham  ben-Sberira 816-  SSS 

R.  Joseph  ben-Chija  atM-Gaoti. 

2G.  R.  Joseph  ben-Cbija  sole  Ckum 828-  S3i 

27.  R.  Joseph  beu-Rabbl 833-  SIS 

2a  PaltnJ  ben-AbnJI siS-  SS 

29,  Menachem  beu-Josepb  ben-Chlja S^  SM 

Mar  MattaihittS  anti-Oaon. 

80.  Mar  Mattathios  sole  Qaon SCO-  ^S 

81.  Rabba  ben-Ami sta-  Sit 

82.  Ifar  Zemach  t.  heu-PaltoJ 871-  fSt 

83.  Hal  ben-David 8»n-  »7 

34.  Ktmoj  ben-Achai Sj^X-  906 

86.  Mar  Jehadal  l>en-Samnel 906-917 

36.  Mar  Koben  Zedek  II.  ben-Joseph 917-  UK 

87.  Zemach  ben-Karoai 936- MS 

8S,  Cbanlnal  ben-Jehndal 0S3-  943 

89.  Aaron  Ibn  Sarimda 943.  get 

40.  Nehemln  ben-Koben  Zedek 9G6-  988 

41.  Sherira  ben-Cbanania 968-  998 

42.  Hal  beu-Sherira 996-iesS 

Literature. — Pinner,  Compendium  de»  hierosolgwuln- 
nischen  u.  babgUmiechen  Talmud  (Berlin,  1832),  p.  117 
sq. ;  Monalsschriflfur  Gesch.  u.  H'isseTuchtifl  d.  Jwin- 
fhumi,  i,  203  sq.,  403  sq.;  vii,  336  sq,,  381  sq,;  Grio, 
Gesch.  der  Juden,  vols,  iv,  v ;  Ginsburg,  iu  Kitlo's  Cyrts- 
paidia,  arts. "  Education"  and  "  Scribes ;"  Jost,  Getch.  ier 
Judenth.  u.  s.  Seclen,  vol.  ii  (see  Index  in  voL  iii);  Css- 
sel,  Leilfaden  zurjiid.  Gesch.  u.  Litertttar  (Berlin,  lUTiX 
p.  48,  55 ;  Etheridge,  Jutrod.  to  I/ebreu!  Literature,  p, 
161-220  (where  names  and  dates  are,  however,  ver\-  often 
incorrect)  j  /Mier  Juchassin  sice  Lexicon  Biograpkieea 
et  Uistoricum  (ed.  H.  Filipowski,  Lond.  1857),  p.  199 !«).-, 
Worman,  in  Kiddle  and  Schem's  Cyclop,  of  £ducatiim, 
art.  "  Hebrews,  Education  of."     (B.  I'.) 

Ptinchao  was  the  greatest  of  the  Peruvian  god5, 
the  lord  of  the  day,  the  creator  of  light. 

Fondeka  (Xp^re),  a  village  of  the  tribe  of  Dan 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (Schwaiz,  Palest,  p.  144'): 
now  the  village  Futidak,  about  midway  between  KaUfli 
and  the  pUin  of  Sharon  towards  Jaffa,  on  the  south  5ide 

of  the  road  (Robinson,  iMter  Researches,  p.  135). Vin 

de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  340. 

Filngel,  Nicolaus,  Dr.,  a  Roman  Catholic  divme, 
was  bom  at  Munster  in  1802.  Having  completed  his 
studies,  he  was  ordained  priest  in  1825,  and  for  sevei^ 
years  labored  as  chaplain  in  Rieseubeck  and  MUnsiti. 
From  1835  to  1846  he  superintended  the  parish  trf  Rie- 
senbeck,  in  the  meantime  pursuing  bis  studies.    The 
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result  w«8  his  work  on  Geison's  tract,  De  Parmlu  ad 
Christum  Trahendu,  together  with  a  VUa  Gersonu, 
which  he  published  in  1863,  and  thus  became  aprivat- 
docatt  at  the  University  of  MUnster,  He  soon  became 
professor  of  pastoral  theology,  and  died  April  24, 1876, 
as  senior  of  the  chapter. — LUerat-ucher  J/an(hcei»er, 
1876,  p.  238. 

Fanlshment  (most  properly  expressed  in  Hebrew 
by  some  form  of  IJ^D, ^uiaJ,  strictly  "to  visit," and  in 
Greek  by  KoXaaie  or  niuapia,  but  frequently  denoted 
by.otber  terms).  (The  following  account  is  based  upon 
that  foond  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  fiife,  with  additions 
from  other  sonrces.)    See  Cokforai.  Ihfuctiohs. 

L  Bittorical  Review  of  Bodilj/  Inflictiom  among  the 
n^reat. — The  earliest  theory  of  punishment  current 
among  mankind  is  doubtless  the  one  of  simple  retalia- 
tion, "  blood  for  blood"  [see  BuX)d  Rkvesge],  a  view 
which  ia  a  limited  form  appears  even  in  the  Mosaic  law. 
Viewed  historically,  the  first  case  of  punishment  for 
crime  mentioned  in  Scripture,  next  to  the  fall  itself,  is 
that  of  Cain,  the  first  murderer.  His  punishment,  how- 
ever, was  a  substitute  for  the  retaliation  which  might 
have  been  looked  for  from  the  band  of  man,  and  the 
mark  set  on  him,  whatever  it  was,  served  at  once  to 
deugnate,  protect,  and  perhaps  correct  the  crininaL 
That  death  was  regarded  as  the  fitting  punishment  for 
murder  appears  plain  from  the  remark  of  Lamech  (Oen. 
ir,  24).  In  the  post-diluvian  code,  if  we  may  so  call  it, 
retribution  by  the  hand  of  man,  even  in  the  ease  of  an 
offending  animal,  for  blood  shed,  is  clearly  laid  down 
(ix,  6,  6);  but  its  terms  give  no  sanction  to  that 
"wild  justice"  executed  even  to  the  present  day  by  in- 
dividuals and  families  on  their  own  behalf  by  so  many 
of  the  uncivilized  races  of  mankind.  The  prevalence 
of  a  feeling  of  retribution  due  for  blood  shed  may  be  re- 
marked as  arising  among  the  brethren  of  Joseph  in  ref- 
erence to  their  virtual  fratricide  (xlii,  21).  The  punish- 
ment of  death  appears  among  the  legal  powers  of  Judah, 
as  the  head  of  his  family,  and  he  ordered  his  daughter- 
in-law,  Tamar,  to  be  burned  (xxxviii,  24).  It  is  de- 
noanced  by  the  king  of  the  Philistines,  Abimelecb, 
against  those  of  his  people  who  should  injure  or  insult 
Isaac  or  his  wife  (xxvi,  11,  29).  Similar  power  seems 
to  hare  been  possessed  by  the  reigning  Pharaoh  in  the 
time  of  Joseph  (xli,  13). 

Passing  onwards  to  Mosaic  limes,  we  find  the  sentence 
of  capital  punishment,  in  the  case  of  murder,  plainly  laid 
down  in  the  law.  The  murderer  was  to  be  put  to  death, 
even  if  he  should  hare  taken  refuge  at  God's  altar  or  in 
an  asylum  city,  and  the  same  principle  was  to  be  carried 
out  erea  in  the  case  of  an  animal  (Exod.  xxi,  12, 14, 28, 
36;  Ler.  xxir,  17,21;  Numb.xxxr,31;  Deut.  xix,ll, 
12;  and  see  1  Kings  ii,  28, 84).  Hoses,  however,  did 
not  allow  parents  to  be  put  to  death  for  their  children, 
nor  children  for. their  parents  (Deut.  xxiv,  16),  as  did 
the  Chald^eans  (Dan.  vi,  24)  and  the  kings  of  Israel 
(comp.  1  Kings  xxi ;  2  Kings  ix,  26). 

The  extensive  prescription  of  capital  punishment  by 
the  Mosaic  law,  which  we  cannot  consider  as  a  dead  let- 
ter, may  be  accounted  for  by  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  people.  They  were  a  nation  of  newly  emanci- 
pated daves,  and  were  by  nature  perhaps  more  than 
commonly  intractable ;  and  if  wemayjudgeby  thelaws 
enjoined  on  them,  which  Mr.  Hume  well  remarks  are  a 
safe  index  to  the  manners  and  disposition  of  any  peo- 
ple, we  must  infer  that  they  had  imbibed  all  the  de- 
grading influences  of  slavery  among  heathens.  Their 
wanderings  and  isolation  did  not  admit  of  penal  settle- 
ments or  remedial  punishments.  They  were  placed  un- 
der immediate  divine  government  and  surreillance. 
Hence,  wilful  offences  evinced  an  incorrigibleness  which 
rendered  death  the  only  means  of  ridding  the  communi- 
ty of  snch  transgressors,  and  this  was  ultimately  re- 
sorted to  in  regard  to  all  individuals  above  a  certain 
age,  in  order  that  a  better  class  might  enter  Canaan 
(Numb,  xiv,  29, 32, 36).    If  capital  punishment  in  Chris- 


tian nations  be  defended  from  the  Mosaic  law,  it  ought 
in  fairness  to  be  extended  to  all  the  cases  sanctioned  by 
that  law,  and,  among  the  rest,  as  Paley  argues,  to  the 
doing  of  any  work  on  the  Sabbath  day  {Mot,  Phil.  b.r, 
C.7). 

II.  Capital  Crimee  under  Motaitm. — (^4.)  Absolute. — 
The  following  offences  also  are  mentioned  in  the  law 
as  liable  to  the  punishment  of  death : 

1.  Striking,  or  even  reviling,  a  parent  (Exod,  xxi, 
15, 17). 

2.  Blasphemy  (Lev.  xxir,  14,  16,  23  :  see  Philo,  V. 
J/,  iii,  26;  1  Kings  xxi,  10;  Matt,  xxvi,  65, 66). 

8,  Sabbath-breaking  (Numb,  xv,  82-36 ;  Exod.  xxxi, 
14;  XXXV,  2). 

4.  Witchcraft, and  false  pretension  to  prophecy  (Exod. 
xxii,  18 ;  Le v.  xx,  27 ;  Deut  xiii,  6 ;  xviii,  20 ;  1  Sam. 
xxviii,  9). 

6.  Adultery  Qjev.  xx,  10 ;  Deut.  xxii,  22 :  see  John 
viii,  5,  and  Josephus,  Ant.  iii,  12, 1). 

6.  Unchastity— a.  Previous  to  marriage,  but  detect- 
ed afterwards  (Deut.  xxii,  21).  6.  In  a  betrothed  wom- 
an with  some  one  not  affianced  to  her  (ibid.  rer.  28). 
c  In  a  priest's  daughter  (Lev.  xxi,  9). 

7.  Kape  (Deut.  xxii,  25). 

8.  Incestuous  and  unnatural  connections  (Ler.  xx,  11, 
14,16;  Exod.  xxii,  19). 

9.  Man-stealing  (Exod.  xxi,  16;  Deut.  xxir,  7). 

10.  Idolatry,  actual  or  rirtual,  in  any  shape  (Lev.  xx, 
2;  Dent.xiii,  6, 10, 15;  xvii,2-7:  see  Josh,  vii  and  xxii, 
20,  and  Numb,  xxv,  8). 

11.  False  witness  in  certain  cases  (Dent,  xix,  16, 19). 

Some  of  the  foregoing  are  mentioned  as  being  in  ear- 
lier times  liable  to  capital  or  severe  punishment  by  the 
hand  either  of  God  or  of  man,  as  (1)  Gen.  ix,  25;  (5) 
Gen.  xii,  17 ;  xx,  7 ;  xxxix,  19 ;  (6)  Gen.  xxxviii,  24 ; 
(8)  Gen.  xix,  xxxviii,  10. 

(A)  Relative,— ^t,  there  is  a  large  number  of  of- 
fences— some  of  them  included  in  this  list — which  are 
named  in  the  law  as  involving  the  penalty  of"  cutting 
off  (n^3  ;  Sept.  t^oXodpcvu)  from  the  people."  On 
the  meaning  of  this  expression  some  controversy  has 
arisen.  There  are  all  together  thirty-six  or  thirty-sev- 
en cases  in  the  Pentateuch  in  which  this  formuk  is 
used,  which  may  be  thus  classified : 

1.  Breach  of  J/ora&.-^Under  this  head  we  have  the 
following : 

Wilful  sin  in  general  (Numb,  xr,  30, 81). 
'Fifteen  cases  of  incestuous  or  unclean  connec- 
tion (Lev.  xviii,  29,  and  xx,  9-21). 

2.  Breach  of  Covenant,  as  follows : 
*tUncircumcision  (Gen.  xvii,  14 ;  Exod.  iv,  24). 

Neglect  of  Passover  (Numb,  ix,  18). 
*Sabbath-breaking  (Exod.  xxxi,  14). 
Neglect  of  Atonement-day  (Lev.  xxiii,  29). 
f  Work  done  on  that  day  (Lev.  xxiii,  80). 
♦■fChildren  offered  to  Molech  (Ler.  xx,3). 
•tWitchcraft  (Lev.  xx,  6> 
Anointing  a  stranger  with  holy  oil  (Exod.  xxx, 
88). 
8.  Breach  of  Ritual,  as  follows: 

Eating  leavened  bread  during  Passover  (Exod. 

xii,  15, 19). 
Eating  fat  of  sacrifices  (Lev.  vii,  25). 
Eating  blood  (Ler.  vii,  27 ;  xvii,  14), 
*£ating  sacrifice  in  an  unclean  condition  (Lev. 

vii,  20, 21;  xxii,  8, 4, 9). 
Offering  too  late  (Lev.  xix,  8). 
Making  holy  ointment  for  private  use  (Exod. 

xxx,  32, 33). 
Making  perfume  for  private  use  (Exod.  xxx,  38). 
Neglect  of  purification  in  general  (Numb,  xix, 

13,  20). 
Not  bringing  offering  after  slaying  a  beast  for 

food  (Lev.  xvii,  9). 
Not  slaying  the  animal  at  the  tabernacle  door 
(Lev.  xvii,  4). 
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Touching  holy  things  illegally  (Xurob.  iv,  15, 
18, 20 ;  «n(l  »e«  2  8am.  vi,  7 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi, 
21). 
In  the  foregoing  list,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  is  classified 
according  to  the  view  supposetl  to  be  taken  by  the  law 
of  the  principle  of  condemnation,  the  easel  marked  with 
*  are  (u)  those  which  are  expressly  threatened  or  act- 
lully  visited  with  death,  as  well  as  with  cutting  off. 
In  those  (6)  marked  f,  the  hand  of  God  is  expressly 
named  as  the  iustniment  of  execution.  We  thus  find 
that  of  (a)  there  are  in  class  1  seven  cases,  all  named 
in  Lev.  xx, 9-16;  in  class  2,  four  cases;  in  class  8,  two 
cases;  while  of  (6)  we  find  in  class  2  four  cases,  of 
which  three  belong  also  to  (a),  and  in  class  8  one 
case.  The  question  (o  be  determined  is,  whether  the 
phrase  "  cut  off"  be  likely  to  mean  death  in  all  cases ; 
and  to  avoid  that  conclusion  Le  Clcrc,  Michaelis,  and 
others  have  suggested  that  in  some  of  them — the  cere- 
monial ones — it  was  intended  to  be  commuted  for  ban- 
ishment or  privation  of  civil  rights  (Michaelis,  Lawt 
o/Sfoft,  voL  iii,  §  287,  p.  486,  trans.).  Rabbinical  writ- 
ers explained  "  cutting  off"  to  mean  excommunication, 
and  laid  down  three  degrees  of  severity  as  belonging  to 
it  (Selden,  De  Syn.  i,  6).  See  Asathkma.  But  most 
commentators  agree  that,  in  accordance  with  the  prima- 
fiieie  meaning  of  Heb.  x,  28,  the  sentence  of  "  cutting 
off"  must  be  imderstood  to  be  death -punishment  of 
some  sort.  SaalachUtz  explains  it  to  be  premature 
death  by  God's  hand,  as  if  God  took  into  his  own  baud 
such  cases  of  ceremonial  defilement  as  would  create 
difficulty  for  human  judges  to  decide.  Knobel  thinks 
death-punishment  absolutely  is  meant;  so  Com.ik  La- 
pidc  and  Ewald,  ■  Jahn  explains  that  when  God  is  said 
to  cut  off,  an  act  of  divine  providence  is  meant,  which 
in  the  end  destroys  the  family,  but  that  "  cutting  off" 
in  general  means  stoning  to  death,  as  the  usual  capital 
punishment  of  the  law.  Calract  thinks  it  means  pri- 
vation of  all  rights  belonging  to  the  Covenant.  It  may 
be  remarked  (a)  that  two  instances  are  recorded  in 
which  violation  of  a  ritual  command  took  place  with- 
out the  actual  infliction  of  a  death  -  punishment :  (1) 
that  of  the  people  eating  with  the  blood  (1  Sam.  xiv, 
32);  (2)  that  of  Uzziab  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  19,  21),  and 
that  in  the  latter  case  the  offender  was,  in  fact,  excom- 
municated fur  life;  (p)  that  there  are  ailsu  instances  of 
the  directly  contrary  course,  viz.  in  which  the  offend- 
ers were  punished  with  death  for  similar  offences :  Ka- 
dab  and  Abihu  (Lev,  x,  1,2);  Korah  and  his  company 
(Numb,  xvi,  10, 33),  who  "  perished  from  the  congrega- 
tion ;"  Uzzah  (2  Sam.  vi,  7) ;  and,  further,  that  the  lep- 
rosy inflicted  on  Uzziab  might  be  regarded  as  a  virtual 
death  (Numb,  xii,  12).  To  whichever  side  of  the  ques- 
tion this  case  may  be  thought  to  incline,  we  may  per- 
haps conclude  that  the  primary  meaning  of  "  cutting 
off"  is  a  sentence  of  death  to  be  executed,  in  some  cases, 
without  remission,  but  iu  others  voidable  (1)  by  im- 
mediate atonement  on  the  offender's  part ;  ('2)  by  di- 
rect interposition  of  the  Almighty,  i.  e.  a  sentence  of 
death  always  "recorded,"  but  not  always  executed. 
It  is  also  probable  that  the  severity  of  the  sentence 
produced  in  practice  an  immediate  recourse  to  the  pre- 
scribed means  of  propitiation  in  almost  every  actual 
case  of  ceremonial  defilement  (Numb,  xv,  27,  28).  See 
SaalschUtz,  Arch.  Ilrbr.  x,  74,  75,  voL  ii,  299;  Knobel, 
Calmet,  Com.  ii  Lapidc  o«  Om.  rrii,  18, 14 ;  Keil,  BSil, 
A  rch.  vol.  ii,  p.  264,  §  153;  Ewald,  Gaeh.  App.  to  vol. 
iii,  p.  158;  }ahn,  Arch. BibL  §  257. 

III.  /'nui/fu'*.— Punishments,  in  themselves,  are  two- 
fold, capital  and  secondary ;  and  in  the  cases  we  are  con- 
sidering they  were  either  native  or  foreign. 

(.4 .)  Of  capital  punishments,  properly  Hebrew,  the 
following  only  are  prescribed  by  the  law. 

1.  Stoning,  which  was  the  ordinary  mode  of  execu- 
tion (Exod.  xvii,  4 ;  Luke  XX,  6;  John  x,  81;  Actsxiv, 
5).  We  find  it  ordered  in  the  cases  which  are  marked 
in  the  lists  above  as  punishable  with  death ;  and  we 
mav  remark  further  that  it  is  o^lcred  also  in  the  case 


of  an  offending  animal  (Exod.  xix,  13;  xxi,  29).  Hie 
false  witness,  likewise,  in  a  capital  case  would,  fay  die 
law  of  retaliation,  become  liable  to  death  (Ueut.  xjx,l?: 
Afacroth,  i,  1,  6).  In  the  case  of  idolatry,  and,  it  ouy 
be  presumed,  in  other  cases  also,  the  witneascs,  uf  wboiB 
there  were  to  be  at  least  two,  were  required  to  cast  the 
first  stone  (Deut.  xiii,  9 ;  xvii,  7 ;  John  viii,  7 ;  Acu  tU, 
68).  The  Rabbinical  writers  add  that  the  first  ttoK 
was  cast  by  one  of  them  on  the  chest  of  the  convict, 
and  if  this  failed  to  cause  death,  the  bystanders  pro- 
ceeded to  complete  the  sentence  (Stinirdr.  vi,  1, 3, 4 : 
Goodwyn,  Afotet  and  A  aron,  p.  121).  The  body  wa* 
then  to  be  suspended  till  sunset  (D«nt.  xxi,  23 ;  Jesfc. 
X,  26;  Josephus,  A  tit.  iv,  8,-24),  aod  not  buried  in  the 
family  grave  (Sanhedr,  vi,  6). 

2.  Hanging  is  mentioned  as  a  distinct  poitisfanent 
(Numb.  XXV,  4 ;  2  Sam.  xxi,  6,  9),  but  is  generaUy,  in 
the  case  of  Jews,  spoken  of  as  following  death  by  so<»f 
other  means.  Hanging  alire  may  have  been  a  Casaai- 
itish  punishment,  since  it  was  practiced  by  the  Gitcm- 
ile$  on  the  sons  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  xxi,  9). 

8.  Bxirmng,  in  pre-Moaaic  tiroes,  was  the  punishinenl 
for  unchastity  (Gen.  xxxviii,  24).  Under  the  law  it  is 
ordered  in  the  case  of  a  priest's  daughter  (Lev.  sxi,M, 
of  which  an  instance  is  mentioned  {SanJudr.  vii,:!'i: 
likewise  in  case  of  incest  (Lev.  xx,  14) ;  but  it  b  abn 
mentioned  as  following  death  by  other  mernns  (Josh,  rii, 
25),  and  some  have  thought  it  was  never  iiacd  except- 
ing after  death.  Among  the  heathens  this  merrifiil 
preliminary  was  not  always  observed,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  Shailrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego  (Dsk. 
iii).  The  Rabbinical  account  of  burning  by  means  if 
molten  lead  pouted  down  the  throat  has  no  authority 
in  Scripture. 

4.  JJtath  6y  Me  ttcord  or  iiprar  is  named  in  the  la* 
(Exod.  xix,  18 ;  xxxii,  27 ;  Numb,  xxv,  7),  althoii^ 
two  of  the  cases  may  be  regarded  as  exceptional ;  t«n 
it  occurs  frequently  in  regal  and  poet-Babyloman  timo 
(Judg.  ix,  6;  1  Sam. xv,33;  xxii,  18;  2  Sam.!, I.'i;  iv. 
12;  XX,  22;  1  Kings  ii,-26,84;  xix,  I;  2  Kings  x.7: 
2  Chron.  xxi,  4 ;  Jer.  xxvi,  23 ;  Matt,  xiv,  8, 10)— a  list 
in  which  more  than  one  case  of  aasassnation,  ciihct 
with  or  without  legal  forms,  is  included. 

6.  Strangling  is  said  by  the  rabbins  to  have  beea 
regarded  as  the  most  common  but  least  severe  of  the 
capital  punbhmcnis,  and  to  have  been  performed  by 
immersing  the  convict  in  clay  or  mud,  and  then  stnn- 
gling  him  by  a  cloth  twisted  round  the  neck  (Good- 
wyn. M.  and  ^4.  p.  122;  Otho,  Ltx.  Sab.  s.  v.  "SopfS- 
cia;"  Sanhedr.  vii,  8;  Ker  Porter,  Trar.  ii,  177;  C.  R 
Slichaclis,  De  Judiciit,  ap.  Pott,  SgU.  Comm.  '\v,%  W, 
12).  This  Rabbinical  opinion,  founded,  it  is  said,  on 
oral  tradition  from  Moses,  has  no  Scripture  antbotity. 

(B.)  Besides  these  ordinar}-  capital  punidmem^  ve 
read  of  others,  either  of  foreign  introduction  or  of  an  ir- 
regular kind.    Among  the  former, 

1.  Crvnfixim  (q.  v.)  is  treated  separately,  to  whidi 
article  the  following  remark  may  be  added,  that  the 
Jewish  tradition  of  capital  punishment,  independent  of 
the  Roman  governor,  being  interdicted  for  forty  yean 
previous  to  the  Destruction,  appears  in  fact,  if  not  is 
time,  to  be  justified  (John  xviii,  31,  with  De  Wettt 
Comment.;  Uoodvn-n,  p.  121;  Keil,  ii,  264;  Josepbus, 
^n/.  XX,  9,1). 

2.  Drotcning,  though  not  ordered  under  the  law,  was 
practiced  at  Rome,  and  is  said  by  St.  Jerome  to  have 
been  in  use  among  the  Jews  (Cicero,  Pro  Sexl.  Bote.  An. 
25 ;  Jerome,  Com,  on  Matt.  lib.  iii,  p.  138 ;  Matt.  x\-iii, 
6 ;  Mark  ix,  42).  Josephus  records  that  the  Galihnuw. 
revolting  from  their  commanders,  drowned  the  paiti- 
sans  of  Herod  {.int.  xiv,  15, 20). 

8.  Sateiitg  asunder  or  crushing  beneath  iron  inatm- 
ments.  The  farmer  is  said  to  have  been  ptacticed  oc 
Isaiah ;  the  latter  may,  perhaps,  not  always  have  caisnt 
death,  and  thus  have  been  a  torture  rather  than  a  capi- 
tal punishment  (2  Sam.  xii,  81,  and  perhaps  Plov.  sx. 
26 ;  Heb.  xi,  87 ;  Just.  Mart,  TrgpM.  120).     The  procee 
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tir  sawing  asunder,  as  practiced  io  Barbary,  is  described 
by  Shaw  ( Trar.  p.  254). 

4.  Pounding  in  a  mortar  is  alluded  to  in  Prov.  xxvii, 
22,  but  not  as  a  legal  punishment  It  is  mentioned  as 
a  Cingalese  punbhment  by  Sir  E.  Tennant  (Ceylon,  ii, 
88).  Something  similar  to  this,  heating  to  death  (rf/i- 
iraviff/<of),  was  a  Greek  punishment  for  slaves.  It  was 
inflicted  on  a  wooden  frame,  which  probably  derived  its 
name  from  resembling  a  drum  or  timbrel  in  form,  on 
which  the  criminal  was  bound,  and  beaten  to  death  (2 
Maccvi,  19,28;  comp. ver. 80).  In  Josephus (Ue Mace.) 
the  same  instrument  is  called  Tpox«Q,  or  "  wheel"  (5, 9). 
Hence,  to  beat  upon  the  tympanum,  to  drum  to  death, 
is  similar  to  "  btvaking  on  the  wheel"  (Heb.  xi,  85). 
David  inflicted  this  among  other  cruelties  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  Rabbath-ammon  (1  Chron.  xx,  8). 

5.  Precipitation,  attempted  in  the  case  of  our  Lord  at 
Nazareth,  and  carried  out  in  that  of  captives  from  the 
Edomites,  and  of  St.  James,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
cast  from  "  the  pinnacle"  of  the  Temple ;  also  said  to 
have  been  executed  on  some  Jewish  women  by  the  Syr- 
ians (2  Chron.  xxv,  12;  2  Mace,  vi,  10;  Luke  iv,  29; 
Euseb.  H.  E.  ii,  23).  This  punishment  resembles  that 
of  the  Tarpeian  rock  among  the  Romans. 

6.  Ihe  Persians  bad  a  singular  punishment  for  great 
criminals.  A  high  tower  was  filled  a  great  way  up 
with  ashes,  the  criminal  was  thrown  into  it,  and  the 
ashes,  by  means  of  a  wheel,  were  continually  stirred  up 
and  raised  about  him  till  he  was  suffocated  (2  Mace, 
xiii,  4-6). 

Criminals  executed  by  law  were  buried  outside  the 
city  gates,  and  heaps  of  stones  were  flung  upon  their 
graves  (Josh,  vii,  25, 26 ;  2  Sam.  xviii,  17 ;  Jer.  xxii,  19). 
Mohammedans,  to  this  day,  cast  stones,  in  passing,  at 
the  supposed  tomb  of  Absalom  (Fabri  Etagatorium,  i, 
409 ;  Sandys,  Trav.  p.  189 ;  Raumer,  PaUil.  p.  272). 

(C.)  Of  secondary  pumthmentt  among  the  Jews,  the 
original  principles  were, 

1.  Rftaliation, "  eye  for  eye,"  etc.  (Exod.  xxi,  24, 28 ; 
see  Gelt  Nod.  Alt.  xx,  1).  Retaliation,  the  kx  lalionis 
of  the  Latins,  and  the  avmniroviot:  of  the  Greeks,  is 
doubtless  the  most  natural  of  all  kinds  of  punishment, 
and  would  be  the  most  just  of  all  if  it  could  be  instan- 
taneously and  universally  inflicted ;  but  when  delayed, 
it  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  revenge.  Hence  the  desir- 
ableness that  it  should  be  regulated  and  modified  by 
law.  The  one-eyed  man  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Sicu- 
Ins  (xii)  complained  that  if  he  lost  his  remaining  eye, 
he  would  then  suffer  more  than  his  victim,  who  would 
still  have  one  left.  Phavorinus  argues  against  this 
law,  which  was  one  of  the  twelve  tables,  as  not  admit- 
ting literal  execution,  because  the  same  member  was 
more  valuable  to  one  man  than  another ;  for  instance, 
the  right  hand  of  a  scribe  or  painter  could  not  be  so 
well  spared  as  that  of  a  singer.  Hence  that  law,  in 
later  times,  was  administered  with  the  modification, 
"Ni  cum  eo  pacet,"  except  the  aggressor  came  to  an 
agreement  with  the  mutilated  person,  de  lalione  redi- 
nrnda,  to  redeem  the  punishment  by  making  compen- 
sation. Moses,  accordingly,  adopted  the  principle,  but 
lodged  the  application  of  it  in  the  judge.  "  If  a  man 
blemish  his  neighbor,  as  he  hath  done,  so  shall  it  be 
done  to  him.  Life  fur  life,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth, 
wound  for  wound,  stripe  for  stripe,  breach  for  breach" 
(Lev.  xxiv,  19-22).  He,  however,  makes  wilful  mur- 
der, even  of  a  slave,  always  capital,  as  did  the  Egyp- 
tians. Roman  masters  had  an  absolute  right  over  the 
lives  of  their  slaves  (Juvenal,  vi,  219).  The  Egyptians 
doomed  the  false  accuser  to  the  same  punishment  which 
he  endeavored  to  bring  on  his  victim,  as  did  Moses 
(DenUxix,19). 

2.  Compenmtion,  identical  (restitution)  or  analogons ; 
payment  for  loss  of  time  or  of  power  (Exod.  xxi,  18-36 ; 
Lev.  xxiv,  18-21 ;  Deut.  xix,  21).  The  roan  who  stole 
a  sheep  or  an  ox  was  required  to  restore  four  sheep  for 
a  sheep,  and  five  oxen  for  an  ox  thus  stolen  (Exod. 
xxii,  1).    The  thief  caught  in  the  fact  in  a  dwelling 


might  even  be  killed  or  sold ;  or  if  a  stolen  animal  were 
found  alive,  he  might  be  compelled  to  restore  double 
(Exod.  xxii,  2-4).  Damage  done  by  an  animal  was  to 
be  fully  compensated  (ver.  6).  Fire  caused  to  a  neigh- 
bor's com  was  to  be  compensated  (ver.  6).  A  pledge 
stolen,  and  found  in  the  thiePs  possession,  was  to  be 
compensated  by  double  (ver.  7).  All  lrespa$»  was  to 
pay  double  (ver.  9).  A  pledge  lost  or  damaged  was  to 
be  compensated  (vers.  12, 13) ;  a  pledge  withheld,  to  be 
restored  with  20  per  cent,  of  the  value  (Lev.  vi,  4,  5). 
The  "sevenfold"  of  Prov.  vi,  31,  by  its  notion  of  com- 
pleteness, probably  indicates  servitude  in  default  of  full 
restitution  (Exod.  xxii,  2-4).  Slander  against  a  wife's 
honor  was  to  be  compensated  to  her  parents  by  a  fine 
of  one  hundred  shekels,  and  the  traducer  himself  to  be 
punished  with  stripes  (l)eut.  xxii,  18, 19). 

8.  Stripes,  whose  number  was  not  to  exceed  forty 
(DcuU  xxv,  8) ;  whence  the  Jews  took  care  not  to  ex- 
ceed thirty -nine  (2  Cor.  xi,  24 ;  Josephus,  A  nl.  iv,  8, 21). 
This  penalty  was  to  be  inflicted  on  the  offender  lying 
on  the  ground  in  the  presence  of  a  judge  (Lev.  xix,  20; 
Deut.  xxii,  18).  In  later  times,  the  convict  was  strip- 
ped to  the  waist  and  tied,  in  a  bent  position,  to  a  low 
pillar,  and  the  stripes,  with  a  whip  of  three  thongs,  were 
inflicted  on  the  back  between  the  shoulders.  A  single 
stripe  in  excess  subjected  the  executioner  to  punish- 
ment (ifaccoth,  iii,  1, 2, 8, 13, 14).  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  Abyssinians  use  the  same  number  (Wolff,  Trav.  ii, 
276).  We  have  abundant  evidence  that  it  was  an  an- 
cient Egyptian  punishment.  Nor  was  it  unusual  fur 
Egyptian  superintendents  to  stimulate  laborers  to  their 
work  by  the  persuasive  powers  of  the  stick.  Women 
received  the  stripes  on  the  back,  while  sitting,  from  the 
hand  of  a  man;  and  boys  also,  sometimes  with  their 
hands  tied  behind  them.  The  modem  inhabitants  of 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  retain  the  predilection  of  their 
forefathers  for  this  punishment.  The  Moslems  say, 
"The  stick  came  down  from  heaven  a  blessing  from 
God."  Moses  allowed  corporal  punishment  of  this  kind 
by  masters  to  sen-ants  or  slaves  of  both  sexes  (Exod. 
xxi,  20).  Scourging  was  common  in  after-times  among 
the  Jews,  who  associated  with  it  no  disgrace  or  incon- 
venience beyond  the  physical  pain  it  occasioned,  and 
from  which  no  station  was  exempt  (Prov.  xvii,  26; 
comp.  X,  13;  Jer.  xxxvii,  15-20).  Hence  it  became 
the  symbol  for  correction  in  general  (Psa.  Ixxxix,  32). 
Solomon  is  a  zealous  advocate  for  its  use  in  education 
(Prov.  xiii,  24 ;  xxiii,  13, 14;  comp.  Ecclus,  xxx,  1).  In 
his  opinion,  "  the  blueness  of  a  wound  cleanscth  away 
evil,  and  stripes  the  inward  parts  of  the  belly"  (Prov. 
XX,  30).  It  was  inflicted  for  ecclesiastical  offences  in 
the  synagogue  (Matt,  x,  17;  Acts  xxvi,  11).  Among 
torturing  or  tedious  penalties, 

4.  Scourging  with  thorns  is  mentioned  (Judg.  viii, 
16).  Reference  to  the  scourge  with  scorpions,  i.  e.  a 
whip  or  scourge  armed  with  knots  or  thorns,  occurs  in 
1  Kings  xii,  11.  So  in  Latin,  tcorpio  means  a  knotted 
or  thorny  switch.  The  stocks  are  mentioned  (Jer.  xx, 
2);  passing  through  Jire  (2  Sam.  xii,  31);  mutilation 
(Judg.  i,  6;  2  Mace,  vii,  4;  and  see  2  Sam.  iv,  12); 
plucking  out  hair  (Isa.  I,  6;  Neh.  xiii,  25);  in  later 
tiroes,  imprisonment,  and  confiscation  or  exile  (Ezra  vii, 
26 ;  Jer.  xxxvii,  15 ;  xxxviii,  6 ;  Acts  i v,  8 ;  v,  18 ;  xii, 
4).  Imprisonment,  not  as  a  punishment,  but  custody 
till  the  royal  pleasure  was  known,  appears  among  the 
Egyptians  (Gen.  xxxix,  20, 21).  Moses  adopted  it  for 
like  purjTOses  (Lev.  xxvi,  12).  It  appears  as  a  pun- 
ishment inflicted  by  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  (1 
Kings  xxii,  27 ;  2  Chron.  xvi,  10 ;  Jer.  xxxvii,  21);  and 
during  the  Christian  sra,  as  in  the  instance  of  John 
(Matt,  iv,  12)  and  Peter  (Acts  xii,  4).  Murderers  and 
debtors  were  also  committed  to  prison,  and  the  latter 
"  tormented"  till  they  paid  (Matt,  xviii,  80;  Luke  xxiii, 
19).  A  common  prison  is  mentioned  (Acts  v,  18) ;  and 
also  an  inner  prison,  or  dungeon,  which  was  sometimes 
a  pit  (Jer.  xxxviii,  6),  in  which  were  "stocks"  (Jer.  xx, 
2;  xxix,  26;  Acts  xvi,  24).    Prisoners  are  alluded  to 
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(Job  iii,  18),  and  stocks  (xiii,  27),  Bonishmeut  was 
inflicted  by  the  Romans  on  John  (Kev.  i,  9).  As  in 
earlier  times  imprisonment  formed  no  part  of  the  Jew- 
ish system,  the  sentences  were  executed  at  once  (see 
Esth.  vii,  8-10;  Selden,  De  Syn.  ii,  c.  13,  p.  888).  Be- 
fore death,  a  grain  of  frankincense  in  a  cup  of  wine  was 
given  to  the  criminal  to  intoxicate  him  (ibid,  889).  The 
command  for  witnesses  to  cast  the  first  stone  shows 
that  the  duty  of  execution  did  not  btlong  to  any  spe- 
cial officer  (Deut.  xrii,  7). 

(/).)  Of  punishments,  especially  non-capital,  inflict- 
ed by  other  nations  we  have  the  following  notices :  In 
Egypt,  the  power  of  life  and  death  and  imprisonment 
rested  with  the  king,  and  to  some  extent  also  with  of- 
ficers of  high  rank  (Gen.  xl,  3,  22;  xlii,  20).  Death 
might  be  commuted  for  slavery  (xlii,  19;  xliv,  9,  33). 
The  law  of  retaliation  was  also  in  use  in  Egypt  (Wil- 
kinson, A  ttciatt  Egyptian!,  ii,  214, 215, 217).  In  Egypt, 
and  also  in  Babylon,  the  chief  of  the  executioners,  Rab- 
Tabbachim,  was  a  great  officer  of  state  (Gen.  xxxvii, 
3C;  xxxix;  xl;  Jer. xxxix,  13 ;  xli,  10;  xiiii,6;  Ui,  15, 
16;  Dan.  ii,  14 ;  Mark  vi,  27;  Michaelis,  J/o<.  A«cA^,  iii, 
412 ;  Joeephus,  Ant.  x,  8,  5).  lie  was  sometimes  a  eu- 
nuch (Josephus,  Ant,  vii,  6, 4).    See  Chkrethite. 

Putting  out  the  eyes  of  captives,  and  other  cruelties, 
as  flaying  alive,  burning,  tearing  out  the  tongue,  etc., 
were  practiced  by  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  conquer- 
ors; and  parallel  instances  of  despotic  cruelty  are  found 
in  abundance  in  both  ancient  and  modern  tiroes  in  Per- 
sian and  other  history.  The  execution  of  llaman  and 
the  story  of  Daniel  are  pictures  of  summary  Oriental 
procedure  (2  Kings  xxv,  7 ;  Esth.  vii,  9, 10 ;  Jer.  xxix, 
22;  Dan.  iii,  C;  vi,  7,24;  comp.  Herod,  vii,  39 ;  ix,  112, 
113;  see  Chardin,  V'oy,  vi,  21, 118;  Layard,  .VinercA,  ii, 
BC9,  874,  877;  Kin.  and  Bab.  p.  456, 457).  The  duty 
of  counting  the  numbers  of  the  victims,  which  is  there 
represented,  agrees  with  the  story  of  Jehu  (2  Kings  x, 
7),  and  with  one  recorded  of  Shah  Abbas  Mirza,  by  Ker 
Porter  {Travdt, ii, 524, 525 ;  see  also  Burckhardt, Syria, 
p.  57 ;  and  Malcolm,  Sketches  of  Persia,  p.  47). 

With  the  Komans,  stripes  and  the  stocks,  irivriav- 
piyyov  {vXov,  na-cut  and  columbar,  were  in  use,  and 
imprisonment  with  a  chain  attached  to  a  soldier. 
There  were  also  the  libera  ctutodia  in  private  houses 
(Acts  xvi,  28;  xxii,  24;  xxviii,  16;  comp.  Xenoph. 
Hell,  iii,  8,  11 ;  Herod,  ix,  87 ;  Flautus,  Rud.  iii,  6,  30, 
34,  38,  50;  Aristot.  Eq,  [ed.  Bekker]  1044;  Josephus, 
./In/.  xviii,6,7;  xix,  6, 1;  Sallust,  Ca^  47). 

Expomre  to  toild  beoitt  appears  to  be  mentioned  by 
St.  Paul  (I  Cor.  xv,  32 ;  2  Tim.  iv,  17),  but  not  with  any 
precision.  The  lion't  den  was  a  Babylonian  punishment 
(Dan.  vi),  and  is  still  customary  in  Fez  and  Morocco  (sec 
accounts  of,  bv  Hocst.  c  ii,  p.  77). 

PUNISHMENT,  Future.  The  obvious  fact  that  the 
sufferings  of  the  wicked  in  this  life  are  not  in  proportion 
to  their  sius  has  led  even  the  heathen  of  all  ages  to  the 
belief  in  a  state  of  retribution  after  death.  The  Scrip- 
tures abundantly  confirm  this  position,  so  that  few  in 
the  present  day  deny  its  truth  in  some  form,  llie  only 
questions  that  arise  are  those  relating  to  its  character 
and  its  duration.  The  former  of  these  points  has  been 
discussed  under  Hell  Pukishmemts;  the  latter  wo  will 
briefly  consider  here. 

1.  No  one  approaching  the  New  Testament  without 
preconceived  opinions  could  get  any  other  impression 
from  its  language  on  this  subject  than  that  the  punish- 
ments of  the  wicked  in  hell  are  to  be  everlasting.  (For 
special  passages,  sec  Matt,  xii, 32;  xxv;  xxvi,  24;  Mark 
iii,  29 ;  ix,  43 ;  Kev.  xiv,  1 1 ;  xx,  10.)  Moreover,  apart 
from  special  passages,  the  general  tone  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament indicates  the  final  and  irrevocable  ruin  of  those 
who  persist  to  the  last  in  sin  and  in  the  rejection  of 
Christ  the  Saviour. 

2.  In  the  ancient  Church,  the  Alexandrian  theolo- 
gians were  the  first  to  teach  that  there  could  be  an  end 
to  the  punishments  of  helL  According  to  them  disci- 
pline and  reformation  were  the  only  ends  of  punishment, 


so  that  it  could  not  be  eternal ;  the  final  end  b  aveat- 
raaraatc,  the  entire  freedom  from  evil.  Hence  Clentat 
says,  "  If  in  this  life  there  are  so  many  ways  for  poriS- 
cation  and  repentance,  how  much  more  should  there  be 
after  death !  The  purification  of  souls,  when  sepanued 
from  the  body,  will  be  caaer.  We  can  set  do  hicits  ts 
the  agency  of  the  Kedeemer ;  to  redeem,  to  revcse,  to 
discipline,  is  his  work ;  and  so  will  he  continue  to  oper- 
ate after  this  life"  (Siromala,  vi,  638).  Clement  did 
not  deem  it  proper  to  express  himself  more  fully  reelect- 
ing this  doctrine,  because  he  considered  that  it  fanned 
a  part  of  the  Gnosis.  Hence  he  says, "  Aa  to  the  rest,  I 
am  silent,  and  praise  the  Lord"  (ibioL  vii,  706).  Orijcia 
infers  from  the  variety  of  ways  and  methods  by  which 
men  are  led  to  the  faith  in  this  life  that  there  will  be  a 
diversity  in  the  divine  modes  of  discipline  after  death; 
notwithstanding  this,  however,  he  considers  it  estrene- 
ly  important  that  every  one  should  in  this  life  became 
a  believer.  Whoever  neglects  the  Gospel,  or  after  bap- 
tism commits  grievous  sins,  will  suffer  so  mncb  heavier 
punishments  after  death  (/a  Joamt.  ri,  267).  The  doe- 
trine  of  a  general  restoration  he  found  explicitly  in  1 
Cor.  XV,  28.  Yet  he  reckons  this  among  the  Gnostic  (or 
esoteric)  doctrines;  for  be  says, "  It  would  not  be  nsdfal 
for  all  to  have  this  knowledge;  but  it  is  well  if  at  IcaM 
fear  of  a  material  hell  keep  theio  back  6om  ain'^  ( h 
Jerem,  Horn,  xix).  (See  Neander,  HiM,  of  DogatoM,  i, 
254.)  "  But,  in  oppodtion  to  these,  the  doctrine  of  the 
eternity  of  future  punishments  was  affirmed  by  other 
equally  distinguishe<l  teachers,  e.  g.  Basil,  John  of  Coit- 
staiitinople,  among  the  Greeks,  and,  among  the  Iaisb, 
by  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  others."  Gregorj-  of  Nvssa. 
however,  defended  the  restorationism  (dwocaraimnn;) 
of  Origen.  Augustine,  on  the  other  hand,  opposed  it 
strenuously ;  the  whole  spirit  of  his  system,  and  hts  fuB 
and  strong  conception  of  the  justice  of  <iod,  were  funda- 
mentally opposed  to  restorationism.  "  The  doctrine  aS 
Origen  was  condemned  by  the  fourth  Council  of  Car- 
thage, A.D,  398,  and  afterwards  by  many  other  coonctl^ 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  future  panisbineats 
was  established  aa  the  faith  of  the  Church"  (Knafp, 
Theology,  §  158).  The  doctrine  of  purgaton-  soon  grew 
up  to  take  the  place  of  the  theory  of  rest<»ationism. 
"The  doctrine  of  the  limited  duration  of  future  pnnieb- 
mcnt  fell  into  very  ill  repute  in  the  Western  Church, <m 
account  of  its  being  professed  by  some  of  the  enthusias- 
tic and  revolutionary  parties  in  the  16th  century  (e.  g.  by 
the  Anabaptists),  and  from  its  being  intimately  connect- 
ed with  their  expectations  and  schemes.  The  laerc 
profession  of  the  doctrine  came  to  be  regarded  as  imply- 
ing assent  to  the  other  extravagances  of  these  parties, 
and  as  the  signal  for  rebellion.  Hence  it  is  rejected  in 
the  symbolical  Iraoks  of  the  Lutheran  Chordi  as  aa 
Anabaptistical  doctrine  (Avgs.  Confess,  art,  xvii).  la 
the  form  in  which  this  doctrine  was  held  by  ihete  sects 
it  deserves  the  most  unmingled  disapprobation.  Agu^ 
among  the  ill-famed  Christian  free-thinkers— c.  g.  the 
Socinians — there  were  some  who  professed  it.  In  mod- 
ern times  it  has  been  the  same.  Thb  doctrine  has  beta 
advocated  in  the  Protestant  Church  both  by  men  who 
have  stood  in  suspicion  of  enthusiasm  (e.  g.  Pelersoa. 
Lavater,  and  others)  and  by  some  of  the  free-tbinkerf 
in  philosophy  and  theology,  although  for  very  difloest 
causes  and  on  very  different  grounds  by  these  two 
classes"  (Knapp,  tU  sup,).  See  Bumct,  De  Statu  Mw- 
Ittorum ;  Cotta,  llistoria  Sucdnda  Dogmatis  de  Pama- 
rum  Itifematium  DuraHone  (Tubingen,  1774,  8to); 
Dietelmair,  Antiq,  Comment,  Fanatici  de  aroraraof^ 
vavTiiiv  (Altorf,  1769, 8vo);  Tillotson,  jSmnoiw,  vtd.  ii: 
Lewis,  The  Nature  of  Hell  (Lond.  1720,  Svo) ;  Sriwng. 
Doctrine  of  Eternal  Misery  (Hartford,  1796,  8vo); 
Stuart,  Exegetical  Essays  on  Future  Pitnishaieitt  (An- 
dover,  1830,  12mo);  Baumgarten,  Vindicia  Pamaiuu 
yEtemarum  (Halle,  1742) ;  MHh.  Qiiar,  Set,  .April,  1861 ; 
Xeiv-Englander,  1861,  p.  63;  CoHten^rarg  Bev.  April, 
1872;  Presbyterian  Rev,  Oct.  1872.  See  also  the  arti- 
cles Pl'bo.vtort,  Kktbibition,  and  Ukitkb!iausii, 
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nnder  wbich  Utter  title  the  subject  will  be  more  fully 
treated. 

Po'nlteB  (Heb.  Puni',  t»D,  a  Gentile  term,  from 
Puvvah,  TVn ;  Sept.  v  ^ova  Sijuos  v.  r.  &  ^ovat),  a 
collective  term  for  the  descendants  of  Phurah  or  I'ua 
(Numb,  xxvi,  23).    See  Phuvah. 

Panjabi  or  Sikll  Version.  A  version  of  the 
New  Test,  for  the  people  inhabiting  an  extensive  coun- 
try of  North-west  Hindostan  called  Punjab  was  com- 
menced in  1807  at  Serampore,  but  the  fonts  of  type 
were  destroyed  by  fire.  The  loss,  however,  was  soon 
replaced,  and  in  1818  the  Gospels  and  Acts  were  an- 
noanoed  as  finished.  In  1815  the  entire  New  TesL,  in 
an  edition  of  1000  copies,  was  completed,  and  in  1832  a 
second  edition  was  undertaken.  The  translation  of  the 
Old  Test,  was  also  undertaken,  and  in  182t)  the  Penta- 
teuch and  historical  books  were  issue<l,  and  now  the 
whole  Bible,  published  by  the  Serampore  Mission,  is  read 
in  Punjabi,  as  the  seventy-third  report  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  (1877)  shows,     (a  P.) 

Pu'non  (Heb.  Putum',  'fi^t,  darkneu  [Gesenius], 
ore-pit  [FUrst] ;  Sept.  tevwv  T,  r.  tuvu),  a  camp  sta- 
tion of  the  Israelites  on  their  journey  to  CaDaan  (Xumb, 
xxxiii,  42),  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains  of  Edom, 
and  perhaps  belonging  to  that  district,  since  a  duke 
Pinon  is  mentioned  (Gen.  xxxvi,  41 ;  1  Chron.  i,  62) 
aunong  the  chieftains  of  the  Edomites,  It  lay  next  be- 
yond Zalmonah,  between  it  aud  Obotb,  and  three  days' 
journey  from  the  mountains  of  Abarim,  which  formed 
the  boundary  of  Moab,  By  Eiisebius  and  Jerome  {Ono- 
fmattiam,  tivuv,  "  Kenan")  it  is  identified  with  IHnon, 
the  seat  of  the  Edomitish  tribe  of  that  name,  and,  fur- 
ther, with  Phano,  wbich  contained  the  copper-mines 
so  noted  at  that  period,  and  was  situated  between  Pe- 
tmandZoar.  It  is  often  mentioned  by  other  Christian 
authon  (see  Gesenius,  Thesaur,  p,  1095).  It  is  not  to 
be  identified  with  the  modem  Tufileh  (Burckhardt,  ii, 
677 ;  see  Kaumer,  Zug  der  Itraet,  p.  46) ;  but  on  the 
Kalaat  Phmda  of  Soetzen  (Zach's  MonalL  Corrap, 
xvii,  137)  we  must  await  more  iiartictdar  iiiteUigence. 
See  ExoDE, 

Pimti  Version.  The  Punti,  or  Canton  Collo- 
quial, as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  dialect  spoken  by  a 
large  population  which  is  to  be  found  in  and  around 
Canton,  in  China.  Into  this  dialect  only  portions  of 
the  Bible  were  translated,  viz,  Mark's  Gospel,  by  the 
Bev,  G.  Piercy,  and  published  in  1872,  with  the  title 
Ma  kofSh  ytn  chuen.  Luke's  Gospel  was  translated  in 
the  Koman  character  by  members  of  the  Rhenish  Mis- 
sion, and  published  in  1867,  with  the  title  Das  Erange- 
lium  da  Lucas  in  Volkesdiatekle  der  Punii  Chinesen, 
John's  Gospel  was  translated  by  the  Kev.  C.  F,  Preston, 
and  published  at  Canton  on  wooden  blocks,  under  the 
title  Td  han  chumfJih  yin  »hoo.  In  1872  St.  Paul's 
Epistles — Galatians  to  Philemon — were  published,  un- 
der the  title  Paou  k  ti  hwuy  teaou  thoo,  as  translated 
by  Mr,  Piercy;  while  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  also 
published  in  the  same  year,  with  the  title  She  {06  hiny 
chuen,  in  the  translation  of  Mr,  Preston,  These  are  all 
the  parts  of  the  New  Test,  published  in  that  dialect,  of 
which  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  have  been  reprinted  by 
the  American  Bible  Society,  changing  the  term  for 
"God."  Of  the  Old  Test,,  the  book  of  Genesis  was 
translated  by  the  Rev.  G.  Piercy,  and  publishc<l  in  1873, 
under  the  title  K'm  yi  chwang  the  l^e,  to  wbich  the 
book  of  Psalms  must  be  added,  which  has  been  trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Hutchinson,  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  was  published  in  1876.  Comp.  the 
annual  reports  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
for  1872, 1878,  1874,  and  1877.     (B.  P.) 

Papilla  OoiUl  {pupHofthe  eye)  is  a  clerical  manual 
written  by  John  de  Burgh.  It  was  very  popular  during 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries, 

'  Pappet- plays  (Lat. pupa,  a  girl;  Fr.  poupie,  a 


doll)  are  exhibitions  in  which  the  parts  of  the  different 
characters  are  taken  by  miniature  figures  worked  by 
wires,  while  the  dialogue  is  given  by  penons  behind 
the  scenes.  These  plays  are  of  very  ancient  date,  and, 
originally  intended  to  gratify  children,  they  ended  in 
being  a  diversion  for  adults.  In  China  and  India  pup- 
pets are  still  made  to  act  dramas,  either  as  movable  fig- 
ures or  as  shadows  behind  a  curtain.  In  Italy  and 
Fiance  puppet-plays  were  at  one  time  carried  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  artistic  perfection ;  and  even  Leasing 
and  Goethe,  in  Germany,  thought  the  subject  worth 
their  serious  attention.  In  England,  they  are  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  moliom  by  many  of  our  early  au- 
thors; and  frequent  allusions  to  them  occur  in  the  plays 
of  Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson,  and  the  older  dramatists. 
The  earliest  exhibitions  of  this  kind  consisted  of  repre- 
sentations of  stories  taken  from  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, or  from  the  lives  and  l^ends  of  saints.  They 
thus  seem  to  have  been  the  last  remnant  of  the  morali- 
tie*  of  the  15th  century.  See  Mysteries.  We  learn 
from  Ben  Jonson  and  his  contemporaries  that  the  mqst 
popular  of  these  exhibitions  at  that  time  were  the  Prod- 
igal Son  and  Niaeceh  tcith  Jonas  and  the  Whale.  Even 
the  Puritans,  with  all  their  hatred  of  the  regidar  stage, 
did  not  object  to  be  present  at  such  representations. 
The  meet  noted  exhibitions  of  the  kind  were  those  of 
Robert  Powel,  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  (see 
Chambers,  Boot  of  Days,  ii,  167).  So  tecently  as  the 
time  of  Goldsmith,  scriptural  "  motions"  were  common ; 
and  in  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  reference  is  made  to  the 
display  of  Solomon's  Temple  in  one  of  these  shows.  The 
regular  performances  of  the  stage  were  also  sometimes 
imitated ;  and  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  has  obser^-ed  that 
puppets  were  so  capable  of  representing  even  the  plays 
of  Shakspeare  that  Macbeth  might  be  represented  by 
them  as  well  as  by  living  actors.  These  exhibitions, 
however,  much  degenerated,  and  latterly  consisted  of  a 
wretched  display  of  wooden  figures,  barbarously  formed, 
and  decorated  without  the  least  degree  of  taste  or  pro- 
priety, while  the  dialogues  were  jumbles  of  absurdities 
and  nonsense,— Chambers, 

Pur&na  (literally,  "  old,"  from  the  Sanscrit  purd, 
before,  past)  is  the  name  of  that  class  of  religions  works 
which,  besides  the  Taatras  (q,  r,),  is  the  main  foun- 
dation of  the  actual  popular  creed  of  the  Brahminical 
Hindfis  (q,  t,),  Acconling  to  the  popular  belief,  these 
works  were  compiled  by  VyAsa  (q.  v.),  the  supposed  ar- 
ranger of  the  Vedas  (q.  v.),  and  the  author  of  the  Ma- 
habhdrata  (q.  v.),  and  possess  an  antiquity  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  historical  computation,  A  critical  inves- 
tigation, however,  of  the  contents  of  the  existing  works 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  their  present  form,  they 
do  not  only  not  belong  to  a  remote  age,  but  can  barely 
claim  an  antiquity  of  a  thousand  years.  The  word 
Purana  occurs  in  some  passages  of  the  Mahabhdrata, 
the  law-books  of  Yajnavalkya  and  Slanu  (q.  v.) ;  it  is 
even  met  with  in  some  Upanishads  and  the  great  Brah- 
mana  portion  of  the  iVhite-Yajur-Veda ;  but  it  is  easy 
to  show  that  in  all  these  ancient  works  it  cannot  refer 
to  the  existing  Purana,  and  therefore  that  no  inference 
relative  to  the  age  of  the  ancient  can  be  drawn  from 
the  modem.  There  arc,  however,  several  circumstances 
tending  to  show  that  there  were  a  number  of  works 
called  Purana  which  preceded  the  existing,  and  were 
the  source  whence  these  probably  derived  a  portion  of 
their  contents.  The  oldest  known  author  of  a  Sanscrit 
vocabulary,  Amara-Sinha,  gives  as  a  synonym  of  Pu- 
rana the  word  Pancha-lakthana,  which  means  "that 
which  has  five  (panrhan)  characteristic  marks"  (_ht- 
shami) ;  and  the  scholiasts  of  that  vocabulary  agree  in 
stating  that  these  lakshanas  are :  1.  Primary-  creation, 
or  cosmogony ;  2.  Secondary  creation,  or  the  destraction 
and  renovation  of  worlds ;  3.  Genealogy-  of  gods  and 
patriarchs ;  4,  Manwantaraa,  or  reigns  of  Msnus ;  and,  5. 
The  history  of  the  princes  of  the  solar  and  lunar  races. 
Such,  then,  were  the  characteristic  topics  of  a  Purana 
at  the  time,  if  not  of  Amara-Sinha  himself— which  is 
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probable  —  at  least,  of  his  oldest  commentators.  Yet 
the  dUtingimhed  scholar  most  conveiMnt  with  the  ex- 
isting Purnnas,  who,  in  his  preface  to  the  translation  of 
the  Vulmu-Pur6na,  gives  a  more  or  leas  detailed  ac- 
count of  their  chief  contents  (Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson),  ob- 
serres,  in  regard  to  the  quoted  definition  of  the  com- 
mentators on  Aman-Sinha,  that  in  no  one  instance  do 
the  actual  Puranas  conform  to  it  exactly;  that  "to 
some  of  them  it  Is  utterly  inapplicable;  to  othen,  it 
only  partially  applies."  To  the  yuhau-Purana,  he 
adds,  it  belongs  more  than  to  any  other  Purana;  but 
even  in  the  case  of  this  Purnna  he  shows  that  it  can- 
not be  supposed  to  be  included  in  the  term  explained 
by  the  commentators.  The  age  of  Amara-Sinha  is, 
according  to  Wilson,  the  hist  half  of  the  century  pre- 
ceding the  Christian  era;  others  conjecture  that  it  dates 
some  centuries  later.  On  the  supposition,  then,  that 
Amara-Sinhl  himself  implied  by  Pancha-lakshana  the 
sense  given  to  this  term  by  his  commentators,  there 
would  have  been  Puranas  about  1900  years  ago ;  but 
npne  of  these  has  descended  to  our  time  in  the  shape 
it  then  possessed.  Various  passages  iu  the  actual  Pu- 
rftnas  furnish  proof  of  the  existeuce  of  such  elder  Pu- 
rAnas.  The  strongest  evidence  in  this  respect  is  that 
afforded  by  a  general  description  given  by  the  Matsya- 
Pur&na  of  the  extent  of  each  of  the  Pur^as  (which 
are  uniformly  stated  to  be  eighteen  in  number),  includ- 
ing itself;  for,  leaving  aside  the  exceptional  case  in 
which  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  we  possess  the  com- 
plete work  now  going  by  the  name  of  a  special  Puriina, 
Prof.  Wilson,  in  quoting  the  description  from  the  Mat- 
$ya-Purana,  and  in  comparing  with  it  the  real  extent 
of  the  great  majority  of  Puranas,  the  completeness  of 
which,  in  their  actual  state,  does  not  admit  of  a  rea- 
sonable doubt,  has  conclusively  shown  that  the  Mat- 
tya-Purana  speaks  of  works  which  are  not  those  we 
now  possess.  We  are,  then,  bound  to  infer  that  there 
have  been  Puranas  older  than  those  preserved,  and  that 
their  number  has  been  eighteen;  whereas,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  will  be  hereafter  seen  that  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  we  are  entitled  to  assign  this  number  to  the 
actual  Pur&ua  literature. 

The  modem  age  of  this  latter  literature,  in  the  form 
in  which  it  is  known  to  us,  is  borne  out  by  the  change 
which  the  religious  and  philosophical  idoas  taught  in 
the  epic  poems  and  the  philosophical  Sutras  have  un- 
dergone in  it ;  by  the  legendary  detail  into  which  old- 
er legends  and  myths  have  expanded;  by  the  numer- 
ous religious  rites — not  countenanced  by  the  Vodic  or 
epic  works — which  are  taught;  and,  in  some  Puranas 
at  least,  by  the  historical  or  quasi-scientiflc  instruction 
which  is  imparted  in  it.  To  divest  that  which,  in  these 
Puranas,  is  ancient,  in  idea  or  fact,  from  that  which  is 
of  parasitical  growth,  is  a  task  which  Sanscrit  philolo- 
gy has  yet  to  fulfil;  but  even  a  superficial  comparison 
of  the  contents  of  the  present  Pur&nos  with  the  ancient 
lore  of  HindA  religion,  philosophy,  and  science  must 
convince  every  one  that  the  picture  of  religion  and  life 
nnfolded  by  them  is  a  caricature  of  that  afforded  by  the 
Vedio  works,  and  that  it  was  drawn  by  priestcraft,  in- 
terested in  submitting  to  its  sway  the  popular  mind, 
and  unscrupulous  in  the  use  of  the  means  which  had  to 
8cr\'e  its  ends.  The  plea  on  which  the  composition  of 
the  Puranas  was  justified,  even  by  great  Hindu  author- 
ities— probably  because  they  did  not  feel  equal  to  the 
task  of  destroying  a  system  already  deeply  rooted  in 
the  national  mind,  or  because  they  apprehended  that 
the  nation  at  large  would  remain  without  any  religion 
at  all,  if,  without  possessing  the  Vedic  creeil,  it  likewise 
became  deprived  of  that  based  on  the  Puranas — this 
plea  is  best  illustrated  by  a  quotation  from  Sayana,  the 
celebrated  commentator  on  the  three  principal  Vedat. 
He  says  (Rigv.  ed.  MHller,  vol.  i,  p.  33) :  "  Women  and 
Siidras,  though  they,  too,  are  in  want  of  knowledge, 
have  no  right  to  the  Veda,  for  they  are  deprived  of 
[the  advantage  of]  reading  it,  in  consequence  of  their 
not  being  invested  with  the  sacred  cord ;  but  the  knowl- 


edge of  law  [or  duty]  and  that  of  the  sapreme  spiiil 
arises  to  them  by  means  of  the  Puranas  and  oiba 
books  [of  this  kind]."  Yet,  to  enlighten  the  Hinte 
nation  as  to  whether  or  not  these  books — which  soaw- 
times  are  even  called  a  fifth  Veda— teach  that  religira 
which  is  contained  in  the  Vedaa  and  Cpanishada,  there 
would  be  no  better  method  than  to  initiate  snch  a  syv 
tern  of  popular  education  as  would  reopen  to  the  native 
mind  those  ancient  works,  now  virtually  closed  to  it. 

Though  the  reason  given  by  Sayana,  as  cleaiiy  re- 
sults from  a  comparison  of  the  Puranas  with  the  obka 
works  of  Sanscrit  literature,  is  but  a  poor  joalificaudD 
of  the  origin  of  the  former;  and  though  it  is  likewitt 
indubiuble  that,  even  at  his  time  (the  middle  of  the 
15th  century  A.D.),  they  were,  as  they  still  are,  nat 
merely  an  authoritative  source  of  religion  for  '■  women 
and  Siidras,"  but  for  the  great  majority  of  the  males  of 
other  castes  also,  it  nevertheless  explains  the  great  va- 
riety of  matter  of  which  the  present  Puranas  are  com- 
poeed— so  great  and  so  multifarious,  indeed,  that,  in  the 
case  of  some  of  them,  it  imparts  to  them  a  kind  of  cy- 
clopsdical  character.  They  became,  as  it  serins,  tb< 
source  of  all  popular  knowledge;  a  substitute  to  the 
masses  of  the  nation  not  only  for  theological  litera- 
ture, but  for  scientific  works,  the  study  of  which  wa> 
gradually  restricted  to  the  leisure  of  the  learned  few. 
Thus,  while  the  principal  subjects  taught  by  nearly  all 
the  Purftnas  are  cosmogony,  religion  (including  law), 
and  the  legendary  matter  which,  to  •  HiiKKk,  aasuiwa 
the  value  of  history,  in  some  of  them  we  meet  with  a 
description  of  places  which  gives  to  them  something  ef 
the  character  of  geography ;  and  one,  the  Agm-Pvri- 
na,  also  pretends  to  teach  archery,  medicine,  rhetoric 
prosody,  and  grammar ;  though  it  is  needless  u>  adJ 
that  its  teaching  has  no  real  worth. 

One  purpose,  however,  and  that  a  paramount  one,  is 
not  included  in  the  argument  by  which  Siyaua  e^ 
deavored  to  account  for  the  composition  of*  the  Pu- 
ranas; it  is  the  purpose  of  establishing  ■  sectariis 
creed.  At  the  third  phase  of  the  HindA  religion,  two 
gods  of  the  HindO  pantheon  especially  engrosed  the 
religious  faith  of  the  masses — Vishnu  (q.  v.)  and  Siva 
(q.  v.),  each  being  looked  upon  by  his  wotsfaippen  as 
the  supreme  deity,  to  whom  the  other,  as  well  as  tbe 
remaining  gods,  was  subordinate.  Moreover,  when  tbe 
power  or  energj'  of  these  gods  had  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  separate  deity,  it  was  the  female  Sakti,  a  en- 
ergy, of  Siva  who,  as  Durgii,  or  the  consort  of  this  god, 
was  held  in  peculiar  awe  by  a  numerous  host  of  believ- 
ers. Now,  apart  from  the  general  reasons  mentioiMd 
before,  a  principal  object,  and  probably  lie  principal  aot, 
of  tbe  Purdnaa  was  to  establish,  as  the  ca.<«  might  be, 
the  supremacy  of  Vbhnu  or  Siva,  and,  it  may  ^  like- 
wise assumed,  of  the  female  energy  of  Siva,  though  the 
worship  of  the  latter  belongs  more  exclusively  to  the 
class  of  works  known  as  Tantras.  There  are,  accenl- 
ingly,  Vaishnava- Puranas,  or  those  composed  for  tbe 
glory  of  Vishnu ;  .Saiva-Puranas,  or  those  which  extol 
the  worship  of  Siva ;  and  one  or  two  Puranasi,  perhaps, 
but  merely  as  far  aa  a  portion  of  them  is  concerned, 
will  be  more  consistently  assigned  to  tbe  Sakta  war- 
ship, or  that  of  Durga,  than  to  that  of  Vishnu  or  Siva. 

"The  invariable  form  of  the  Puranas,"  says  Prot 
Wilson,  in  his  preface  to  the  Vithim-Pttr&ta,  "ia  that 
of  a  dialogue,  in  which  some  person  relates  its  eon- 
tents  in  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  another.  This  di- 
alogue is  interwoven  with  others,  which  are  repeated 
as  having  been  held  on  other  occasioiu,  between  dif- 
ferent individuals,  in  consequence  of  similar  qoestiou 
having  been  asked.  The  immediate  narrator  is  com- 
monly, though  not  constantly,  Lomahaixhana,  or  Ko- 
maharshana,  the  disciple  of  Vyasa,  who  is  supposed  to 
communicate  what  was  imparted  to  him  by  his  precep- 
tor as  he  had  heard  it  from  some  other  sage.  . .  .  Lo- 
maharshana  is  called  SAta,  as  if  it  were  a  proper  name : 
but  it  is,  more  correctly,  a  title,  and  Lomaharsbana  wa^ 
■a  SOta,'  that  is,  a  bard  or  panegyrist,  who  was  ere- 
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ated,  according  to  tbe  VUhnu-PurSiia,  to  celebrate  the 
exploits  or  princea,  and  who,  according  to  the  Vit/u  and 
Padma  Puranas,  has  a  right,  by  birth  and  profession, 
to  narrate  the  PurAnas,  in  preference  eren  to  the  Brah- 
mins." The  number  of  the  actual  Pnrdnas  is  stated  to 
be  eif^htecn,  and  their  names,  in  the  order  given,  are 
the  following:  1.  Brahma-;  2.  Padma-;  8.  Vuhmi-;  4. 
Siea-;  5.  Bhagavata- ;' 6.  Naradiya-;  7.  Markande- 
ya- ;  8.  Agm-;  9.  Bkavuhya- ;  10.  Brahma-vaivarila- ; 
11.  Linga-;  12.  Variha-;  18.  Skanda-;  14.  V6mam-; 
1 5.  Kurma- ;  16.  Mattya- ;  17.  Garuda-;  and  18.  Brah- 
manda-Pur&ia.  In  other  lists,  the  Agm-Pvr&na  is 
omitted,  and  tbe  VSyu-Pur&ia  inserted  instead  of  it; 
or  the  Garuda  and  Brahmanda  are  omitted,  and  re- 
placed by  the  Vdyu  and  AVinnAa  Puranat.  Of  these 
Pur6oas,'2,  8,  5,  6,  10,  12,  17  and  probably  1,  are  Pu- 
r&nas  of  the  Vaishnara  sect;  4,  8, 11, 13, 16, 16,  of  tbe 
Saira  sect ;  7  is,  in  one  portion  of  it,  called  Devima- 
hatmya,  the  text-book  of  tbe  worshippers  of  Durga ; 
otherwise,  it  has  little  of  a  sectarian  spirit,  and  would, 
therefore,  neither  belong  to  the  Vaishnara  nor  to  the 
Saiva  class ;  14,  as  Prof.  Wilson  observes,  "  divides  its 
homaj^  between  Siva  and  Vishnu  with  tolerable  im- 
partiality ;  it  is  not  connected,  therefore,  with  any  sec- 
tarial  principles,  and  may  have  preceded  their  introduc- 
tion." The  Bhavishga-Purdna  (9),  as  described  by  the 
Matsga-Purdna,  would  be  a  book  of  prophecies ;  but 
the  Bhavwhya- Purdna  known  to  Prof.  Wilson  con- 
sists of  five  books,  four  of  which  are  dedicated  to  the 
gods  Brahma,  Visbnu,  Siva,  and  Twashtri;  and  the 
same  scholar  doubts  whether  this  work  could  have  any 
claim  to  the  name  of  a  Pur&na,  as  its  first  portion  is 
merely  a  transcript  of  the  words  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Mana,  and  the  rest  is  entirely  a  manual  of  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies.  There  are  similar  grounds  for 
doabt  regarding  other  works  of  the  list 

If  the  entire  number  of  works,  nominally,  at  least, 
corresponding  with  those  of  the  native  list,  were  taken 
as  a  whole,  their  contents  might  be  so  defined  as  to  em- 
brace the  five  topics  specified  by  the  commentators  on 
the  glossary  of  Amara-Sinha ;  philosophical  speculations 
on  the  nature  of  matter  and  soul,  individual  as  well  as 
supreme ;  small  codes  of  law ;  descriptions  of  places  of 
pilgrimage ;  a  vast  ritual  relating  to  the  modem  wor- 
ship of  tbe  gods;  numerous  legends;  and,  exception- 
ally, as  in  tbe  Agni-Purdna,  scientific  tracts.  If  taken 
individually,  however,  the  difference  between  most  of 
them,  both  in  style  and  contents,  is  so  considerable  that 
a  general  definition  would  become  inaccurate.  A  short 
description  of  each  Purana  has  been  given  by  the  late 
Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson  in  his  preface  to  his  translation  of 
the  Vitinu  -  Purdna ;  and  to  it,  as  well  as  to  his  de- 
tailed account  of  some  Pur&nas  in  separate  essays  (col- 
lected in  his  works)  we  must  therefore  refer  the  reader 
who  would  wish  to  obtain  a  fuller  knowledge  of  these 
works. 

The  age  of  the  Pur&nas,  though  doubtless  modem, 
is  uncertain.  The  Bhagavata,  on  account  of  its  being 
ascribed  to  the  authorship  of  the  grammarian  Vopa- 
dcva,  would  appear  to  yield  a  safer  computation  of  its 
age  than  the  rest;  for  Vopadeva  lived  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, or,  as  some  hold,  13th  century  after  Christ;  but 
this  authorship,  though  probable,  is  not  proved  to  a  cer- 
tainty. As  to  the  other  Puranas,  their  age  is  supposed 
by  Prof.  Wilson  to  fall  within  the  12th  and  17th  centn- 
ries  of  the  Christian  era,  with  the  exception,  though, 
of  the  Markandega-Pur&na,  which,  in  consideration  of 
its  uoaectarian  character,  he  would  place  in  the  9tb  or 
lOtb  century.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all 
these  dates  are  purely  conjectural,  and  given  as  such  by 
the  scholar  whose  impressions  they  convey. 

Besides  these  eighteen  Pur&nas  or  great  Purfinos, 
there  are  minor  or  Upapurdmu,  "differing  little  in  ex- 
tent or  subject  from  some  of  those  to  which  the  title 
of  Purina  is  ascribed."  Their  number  is  given  by  one 
Pur&na  as  four;  another, however, names  the  following 
eighteen:  1.  Sanatkumdra- ;  2.  fi'ararinha- ;  8.  Nara- 


diya- ;  4.  Sira- ;  5.  Dumdtaia- ;  6.  KdpUa- ;  7.  Md- 
nava-;  8.  Autanata-;  9.  Vdnma-;  10.  Kalikd-;  11. 
Samba-;  12.  Nandi-;  18.  Saura-;  14.  Pardtara-;  15. 
AdUya- ;  16.  Mahawara- ;  17.  Bhagavata-  (probably, 
however,  a  misreading  for  Bhdrgnva) ;  and  18,  Vdtish- 
tha-Upapurdna,  Another  list,  differing  from  the  lat- 
ter, not  in  the  number,  but  in  the  names  of  the  Upa- 
puranas,  is  likewise  given  in  Prof.  Wilson's  preface  to 
the  Vuhnu- Purdna.  Many  of  these  Upapurftnas  are, 
apparently,  no  longer  procurable,  while  other  works  so 
called,  but  not  included  in  either  list,  are  sometimes 
met  with ;  for  instance,  a  Mudgala-  and  Ganeia-Upa- 
purdna.  The  character  of  the  Upapnranos  is,  like  that 
of  the  Purftnas,  sectarian ;  the  Siva-  Upapurana,  for  in- 
stance, inculcates  the  worship  of  Siva,  the  Kdlika-Vpa- 
purana  that  of  Durgft  or  Devt, 

Both  Puranas  and  Upapur&nas  are  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  contents  largely  indebted  to  the  two 
great  epic  works,  the  Mahab/idrata  (q.  v.)  and  Ramd- 
gana  (q.  v.),  moVe  especially  to  the  former  of  them. 
Of  the  Purilnas,  the  original  text  of  three  bos  already 
appeared  in  print:  that  of  the  Bhagavata  in  several 
native  editions,  published  at  Bombay,  with  the  com- 
mentary of  SridharaswSmin,  and  partly  in  a  Paris  edi- 
tion by  Engine  Bumouf,  which  remained  incomplete 
through  the  premature  death  of  that  distinguished 
schohir;  that  of  the  ifarkandeya- Purdna,  edited  at 
Calcutta  in  the  Bibliotheca  IncUca,  by  the  Rev.  K.  tl. 
Bancrjea;  and  that  of  the  Linga-Purdna,  edited  at 
Bombay;  for,  reganling  a  fourth,  the  Garuda-Purd- 
na,  edited  at  Benares  and  Bombay,  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  that  little  work  is  the  same  as  the  Pur&na 
spoken  of  in  the  native  list.  Besides  these,  small  por- 
tions from  the  Padma,  Skanda,  Bharithgottara.  Mar- 
kandeya,  and  other  Pur&nas  have  been  published  in 
India  and  Europe.  Of  translations,  we  have  only  to 
name  the  excellent  French  translation  by  Bumouf  of 
the  first  nine  books  of  the  Bhagavata,  and  the  elegant 
translation  of  the  whole  Vithnu-Purdna,  together  with 
valuable  notes,  by  the  late  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson,  which  is 
now  in  course  of  republication  in  his  Work),  in  a  new 
edition,  amplified  with  numerous  notes,  by  Prof.  F.  E. 
Ha.n.—Chambera't  Cyclop,  s.  v.  For  general  informa- 
tion on  the  character  and  contents  of  the  Pur&nas,  see 
especially  Wilson's  preface  to  his  translation  of  the 
Vithnu-Purdna  ( Workt,  vol.  vi,  Lond.  1864) ;  Bumoufs 
preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Bhagavata  (Paris,  1840) ; 
Wilson,  Analytis  of  the  Puranat  ( Workt,  vol.  iii,  Lond. 
1864,  edited  by  Prof.  R.  Rost) ;  Bancrjea,  Introduction  to 
the  ifarkandeya  (Calcutta,  1862) ;  and  Muir,  Original 
Santcrii  Textt  on  the  Origin  and  Hittorg  of  the  People 
of  India  (Lond.  1868-1868),  vols,  i-iv;  Hardwick,  CArirt 
and  other  JUatteri  (see  Index  in  vol.  ii) ;  MuUer,  Chips, 
ii,  8,  76,  816 ;  Clarke,  Ten  Great  Xetigioni  (see  Index). 

Purasa  was,  according  to  the  Indian-  mythology, 
the  first  man— the  father  of  the  human  race ;  his  wife, 
the  first  woman,  Prakriti,  gave  birth  to  the  ancestors 
of  the  Indian  castes.— VoUmcr,  tt'Orterb.d.  Mgthol.i.v. 

PuioeU,  Hemrt,  an  English  composer  of  great 
note,  celebrated  especially  as  the  author  of  church 
music,  was  bom  at  Westminster  in  1658,  He  was  the 
son  of  a  musician  attached  to  the  chapel  of  Charles  IT, 
At  the  age  of  six,  having  lost  his  father,  he  was  admit- 
ted into  the  choir  of  boys  at  the  royal  chapel.  His 
masters  were  Cooke,  Pellham,  Humphrey,  and  Dr.  Blow. 
He  was  remarkable  for  precocity  of  talent,  but,  what 
was  better,  he  seconded  the  liberality  of  nature  by  his 
zeal  and  diligence.  His  progress  was  so  rapid  that, 
while  still  a  member  of  tbe  choir,  he  produced  several 
anthems  of  his  own  composition,  which  were  eagerly 
sought  for  almost  as  soon  as  written ;  and  at  eighteen 
he  receive4  the  fullest  recognition  of  his  ability,  by  be- 
ing chosen  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey  (1676)  to 
succeed  Dr.  Christopher  Gibbons.  In  1682,  Purcell  was 
given  the  place  of  organist  of  the  royal  chapel,  and  this 
position  he  held  until  his  death,  in  1C95.    Puivxill  is  the 
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first  English  compoeer  who  introduced  the  use  of  various 
instruments  in  the  church  to  support  the  voice,  which, 
until  then,  the  organ  had  alone  accompanied.  The  orig- 
inal character  of  his  music,  the  variety  of  its  forma,  the 
majesty  of  style  which  governs  all  bis  works — principal- 
ly his  Te  Deum  and  his  Jubiiate — extended  the  renown 
of  Purcell  throughout (ireat  Britain.  Although  English 
writers  arc  extravagant  in  their  eulogies  in  comparing 
Purcell  to  Scarlati  and  to  Reiser,  ret  be  is  doubtless  the 
greatest  composer  England  has  produced.  Hebostreated 
of  all  kinds  of  music,  and  upon  all  has  impressed  the  seal 
of  his  greatness.  One  is  astonished  at  the  great  fmit- 
fulness  of  his  genius,  when  it  is  considered  how  young 
he  died.  It  is  said  of  Purcell  thaf'  his  anthems  far  ex- 
ceed in  number  those  of  any  other  composer,  and  would 
alone  have  furnished  sufficient  employment  for  a  mod- 
erately active  mind  and  a  life  of  average  duration."  It 
is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  his  ambition  was  bound- 
less. He  attempted  dramatic  music,  for  which  the 
vividness  of  his  imagination  and  the  fertility  of  his  in- 
vention remarkably  fitted  him ;  but  he  had  been  reared 
in  the  midst  of  religious  influences,  and  if  confined  to 
ecclesiastical  music  would  have  stood  out  as  its  cura- 
tor and  propagator  in  the  modem  Church.  His  efforts 
in  several  directions  weakened  any  one  line  he  under- 
took to  cover,  and  he  failed  to  attain  that  perfection 
which  alone  entitles  to  enduring  greatness.  His  own 
countrymen  so  greatly  revered  his  memory  that  they 
buried  him  in  the  roauaolenm  of  their  greatest.  He 
rests  in  the  north  transept  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Hb 
epitaph  was  composed  by  Drj'den.  A  part  of  the  music 
written  for  the  theatre  has  been  published  in  the  collec- 
tion of  A  irs  compotfdfor  the  Theatre  and  on  other  Occa- 
tiont,  by  Henry  Purcell  (Lond.  1697).  All  hia  sacred 
works,  which  have  retained  their  place  to  the  present 
day,  and  include  filly  anthems,  besides  the  Te  Deum 
and  Jubilate,  with  orchestral  accompaniments,  a  com- 
plete service,  and  a  number  of  hymns  and  psalms,  have 
been  collected  by  M.  Vincent  Novello,  who  has  published 
them  in  seventy-two  numbers,  under  the  title  of  Pur- 
celtt  Sacred  ilutic  (Lond.  1826-86).  This  publication 
is  preceded  by  a  notice  of  the  life  and  works  of  the 
composer  and  bis  portrait.  See  Ambma,  Gt$ch.  der 
ifutii  (Leips.  1878,  8vo),  vol.  iv. 

Purchas,  John,  an  Anglican  divine.notcd  especial- 
ly in  the  department  of  beUt»-lettref,  was  bom  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1823,  received  his  preparatory  training  at  Rug- 
by, and  then  studied  at  Christ's  College.  Cambridge,  in 
1840,  graduating  in  1844.  Entering  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, Hr.  Purchas  became  curate  of  Ellsworth,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1861 ,  remaining  there  two  years.  In  1856  he 
was  appointed  curate  of  Orwell,  in  the  same  county,  and 
remained  until  1869.  In  1861  he  went  to  St.  Paul's,  in 
West  Street,  Brighton,  and  soon  became  notorious  for 
his  ritualistic  proclivities.  He  was  appointed  perpetual 
curate  in  St.  James's  Chapel,  Brighton,  becoming  incum- 
bent in  1866.  His  mode  of  conducting  public  worship 
culminated  in  his  trial  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  the  case 
being  subsequently  carried  by  appeal  before  the  judicial 
committee  of  the  Wvy  Council  The  final  result  of 
these  trials  was  that  Mr.  Purchas  was  admonished  to 
discontinue  the  use  of  certain  vestments,  lighted  candles, 
incense,  wafer  bread,  and  the  ceremonies  he  had  prac- 
ticed in  the  regular  sen-ices.  He  failed  to  obey,  how- 
ever, and  was  in  consequence  sus|)cnded  ab  officio  on 
Feb.  7, 1872,  a  sequestration  being  levied  upon  his  lay 
property  to  defray  the  costs  of  the  proceedings.  He 
contemplated  thereafter  entering  the  Koman  Otholic 
Church,  but  was  probably  prevented  by  bis  sudden  ill- 
ness and  decease  in  October,  1872.  Among  the  works 
published  by  him  were  the  IHrectorium  Anglicanum, 
which  forms  the  text-book  of  Anglican  ritualism.  His 
other  works  are :  The  Miter's  Daughter,  a  comedy  and 
poems  (1839)  -.—Poemt  and  Balladt  (1846)  x—Book  of 
Fenttt,  a  series  of  sermons  (1858) : — The  Death  of  Eze- 
kiePs  Wife ; — and  Three  Sermons,  preached  at  St.  Paul's, 
West  Street,  Brighton  (1866). 


Purolias,  Samuel,  a  learned  English  divine,  nl 
compiler  of  a  valuable  collection  of  travels,  was  bore  at 
Thaxstead,  in  Essex,  in  1577,  and  educated  at  Cos- 
bridge.  In  1604  he  was  instituted  vicar  of  Eastwood, 
in  Essex,  bat,  leaving  the  cure  of  it  to  his  bnther,  re- 
moved to  London,  the  better  to  carry  on  the  great  woit 
he  had  undertaken.  He  published  the  first  voluaie  ia 
1613,and  the  four  last  in  1623,  under  this  titk :  Pimtat: 
hit  Pilgrimage,  or  ReiaUotu  oftht  World,  a»d  the  HeUg- 
ion$  obterred  iitAU  Ages  wtd  Piaen  ditcottrtdfnm  lit 
Creation  unto  thitprtsenl.  In  1615  he  was  incorp(»it<d 
at  Oxford,  as  he  stood  at  Cambridge,  bachelor  of  divia- 
ity,  and  a  little  before  had  been  collated  to  the  icctoiT 
of  St.  Martin's,  Ludgate,  in  London.  He  was  also  diap- 
lain  to  Abbott,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  By  the  pab- 
lishing  of  his  books  he  brought  himself  into  debt :  hff«- 
ever,  he  did  not  die  in  prison,  as  some  have  aaseited,  bat 
inhisnwnhouse,  and  about  1628.  Hie  Pilffrimaget,aii 
the  learned  Hackluyt's  Voynga,  led  the  way  to  all  othn 
collections  of  that  kind,  and  have  been  joxtly  valued  aad 
esteemed.  Boissardsay8ofPurehaatbatbewaa''aiiiai 
exquisitely  skilled  in  languages  and  all  arta  divine  and 
human ;  a  very  great  philoaopher,  historian,  and  divine: 
a  faithful  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England;  veir 
famous  for  many  excellent  writings,  and  eapeciallj  fa 
his  vast  volumes  of  the  East  and  West  India,  wiiun 
in  his  native  tongue"  (n>  SibKoti.  Joatmis  Bmaarit^ 
See  Wood,  Athena:  Oxonientet;  Hallam.  IM.  IlitL  of 
£ar(>pr,iii,227;  AXViiboat,Dicl.Brit,andAwta:Autk.t.\. 

Purdman,  in  Indian  mythoing}-,  is  an  embodioKni 
of  Karoadewa,  in  which  he  was  bom  as  son  of  Krithni 
and  Rukmani.  The  gigantic  demon  Samber  cauwd 
him  to  be  cast  into  the  sea ;  he  was  swallowed  by  i 
fish,  but  the  fish  being  caught,  the  child  was  saved  sml 
brought  back  to  his  parents. — A'ullmcr,  Wdrterb.  d.  iff 
thol,  s.  V. 

Purgation,  a  clearing  of  an  accused  person  fioo 
impeachment  by  oath  of  himself  and  olheis:  thi5,ia 
696,  was  done  at  the  altar.  I'he  number  of  wilneaKs, 
or  consacramentals,  varied ;  the  common  man  bad  Iwir. 
In  Wales  three  hundred  were  required;  and  in  IIM 
the  bishop  of  Ely  purged  himself  with  one  bundreu 
priests'  hands,  "rbe  practice  was  general  among  the 
Teutonic  nations;  in  England  it  was  called  the  otid. 
If  the  off'ence  waf'alleged  to  have  been  commiued  in 
Lent  or  on  a  festival,  a  triple  purgation  was  enjuiacd 
in  1018.    See  Oroeal. 

FnrgatOiy  (Lat.pvrsKi/ornnii,from  purge,  I  cleanie) 
is  the  name  given  in  ecclesiastical  language  to  the  jitct 
of  duratux  which  the  Cbureh  of  Rome  and  the  Easun. 
Church  teach  holds  the  departed  souls  until  fitted  fo 
the  divine  presence.  According  to  the  teachings  d 
these  churches,  the  Protestant  is  wrong  in  dedaiis; 
that  Christ  brings  a  full  and  perfect  pardon  for  all  the 
sins  of  man.  Before  man  can  be  received  into  hearni. 
his  soul  roust  be  purged  by  fire  from  all  carnal  impuri- 
ties, Christ  only  alfords  a  way  whereby  eternal  paa- 
ishment  may  be  escaped,  and  though  contrition  (q.  v.) 
secures  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  ordinary  experieoces  c( 
penitence,  attrition,  must  be  supplemented  by  penance. 
In  other  words,  it  is  necessary-,  according  to  Konmb 
theology,  to  complete  salvation  and  purificatioa,  thai 
the  soul  should  suffer  a  part  of  the  paialtj  of  its  sins: 
and  if  these  are  not  voluntarily  home  in  penanees  iti 
this  life,  they  will  be  inflicted  in  purgatory  in  the  Ufr 
to  come,  except  when  special  soffering,  inflicted  by  Di- 
vine Providence,  serves  the  same  purifj-ing  purpose. 
The  doctrine  of  purgatory  does  not,  thereTotv,  involve 
the  idea  of  the  future  redemption  of  the  impcDileoL 
"  The  souls  who  go  to  purgatory  are  only  such  aa  die  in 
the  state  of  grace,  united  to  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  ttrii 
imperfect  works  for  which  they  are  coodenuied  to  that 
place  of  suffering,  and  which  must  all  be  there  con- 
sumed, and  their  stains  purged  away  from  them  behn 
they  can  go  to  heaven."  The  Council  of  Tkent  decide! 
thus:  "  If  any  one  say  that  after  the  grace  of  juslifca- 
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tion  received  the  fault  ia  to  pardoned  to  every  penitent 
lianer,  and  the  guilt  of  temporal  punishment  is  go  blot- 
ted out  that  there  remains  no  guilt  of  temporal  puniah- 
ment  to  be  done  away  in  this  world,  or  that  which  is  to 
come  in  purgatory,  before  the  passage  can  l>c  opened 
into  heaven,  let  him  be  accursed."  Elsewhere  it  is  said, 
"Iliere  is  a  purgatory,  and  the  souls  detained  there  are 
helped  by  the  suffrages  of  the  faithful,  but  principally 
by  the  sacrifices  of  the  acceptable  altar"_a  statement 
obviously  vague  and  indetinile.  It  leaves  the  most  im- 
portant inquiry  undetermined — viz.  whether  the  souls 
in  purgatory  are  in  a  state  of  happiness  or  misery :  they 
are  "detained,"  but  nothing  more  as  dejide  is  stated. 
By  referring,  however,  to  the  Catechism  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  drawn  up  by  order  of  the  fathers  there  assem- 
bled, we  get  a  clearer  and  more  explicit  definition : 
"There  is  a  purgatorial  fire,  where  the  souls  of  the 
righteous  are  purified  by  a  temporary  punishment  [ad 
drfiutttiH  tanpus  cruciatm  expiantur],  that  entrance 
may  be  given  them  into  their  eternal  home,  where 
iHitiiing  that  is  defiled  can  have  a  place.  And  of  the 
truth  of  this  doctrine,  which  holy  councils  declare  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Soipture  and  of  apostolic 
uadition,  the  pastor  will  have  to  declare  more  diligent- 
ly and  frequently,  because  we  are  fallen  on  times  iu 
which  men  will  not  endure  sound  doctrine"  (Cone.  Tri- 
dat,  seas,  vi,  can.  80 ;  sess.  xxv,  §  1 ;  Cattch.  Tridatl. 
c.  vi,  qn.  S).  Thus  a  definite  meaning  is  given  to  the 
vague  teaching  of  the  council :  there  is  a  purgatorial 
fire,  and  the  souls  of  the  faithful  are  pumthed  for  a  de- 
fined period  till  their  sins  are  expiated.  The  almost 
universal  t>elief  prevailing  among  Koman  Catholics — 
though  they  do  not  consider  torment  by Jire  as  being  de 
fide,  but  only  the  most  probable  opinion— is  that  purga- 
tory is  a  place  of  suffering  or  punishment  for  imperfect 
Christians.  Thus  Dr.  Vilmer,  though  be  says  that  "  in 
the  Council  of 'Trent  all  is  contained  that  is  necessary  to 
be  believed  on  this  subject,"  yet  afterwards  defines  pur- 
gatory "as  a  place  of  temporary  punithment,"  which  is 
not  asserted  by,  and  goes  beyond,  the  decree  of  the  coun- 
cil (End  of  Controvert^,  p.  178, 174).  Bellarmine  says, 
"Purgatory  is  a  certain  place  in  which,  as  in  a  prison, 
the  souls  are  pui;ged  after  this  life  which  were  not  fully 
purged  in  this  life — to  wit,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to 
enter  into  heaven,  where  no  unclean  thing  can  enter ;" 
and  elsewhere, "  that  the  fathers  tinanimotali/  [tic]  teach 
that  the  pains  of  purgatory  are  most  severe  or  terrible" 
(De  Purgatorio,  ii,  14). 

The  alignments  advanced  fur  purgatory  are  these :  I. 
Every  sin,  how  slight  soever,  though  no  more  than  an 
idle  word,  as  it  is  an  offence  to  God,  deserves  punish- 
roeot  from  bim,  and  will  be  punished  by  him  hereafter, 
if  not  cancelled  by  repentance  here.  2.  Such  small  sins 
do  not  deserve  eternal  punishment,  3.  Few  depart  this 
life  so  pure  as  to  be  totally  exempt  from  spots  of  this 
nature,  and  from  every  kind  of  debt  due  to  God's  jus- 
tice. 4.  Therefore,  few  will  escape  without  suffering 
something  from  his  justice  for  such  debts  as  they  have 
carried  with  them  out  of  this  world,  according  to  the 
rule  of  divine  justice,  by  which  he  treats  every  soul 
hereafter  according  to  his  works,  fend  according  to  the 
state  in  which  he  finds  it  in  death.  From  these  posi- 
tions, which  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory 
consider  as  so  many  self-evident  truths,  they  infer  that 
there  must  be  some  third  place  of  punishment;  for  since 
the  infinite  holiness  of  God  can  admit  nothing  into 
heaven  that  is  not  clean  and  pure  from  all  sin,  both 
great  and  small,  and  his  infinite  justice  can  permit  none 
to  receive  the  reward  of  bliss  who  as  yet  are  not  out  of 
debt,  but  have  something  in  justice  to  suffer,  there  must, 
of  necessity,  be  some  place  or  state  where  souls  depart- 
ing this  life,  pardoned  as  to  the  etenial  guilt  of  sin,  yet 
obnoxious  to  some  temporal  penalty,  or  with  the  guilt 
of  some  mortal  sins  (peccala  mortaiia),  or  some  venial 
faults  (peeeata  vatalia),  are  purged  and  purified  before 
their  admittance  into  heaven.  Those  in  purgatory  are 
relieved  by  the  prayera  of  their  fellow-members  here  on 


earth,  also  by  alms  and  masses  offered  up  to  God  for 
their  souls.  Such  as  have  no  relations  or  friends  to 
pray  for  them,  or  give  alms  to  procure  masses  for  their 
relief,  are  remembered  by  the  Church,  which  makes  a 
I  general  commemoration  of  all  the  fiuthful  departed  in 
every  mass  and  in  every  one  of  the  canonical  hours  of 
{ the  divine  office.  Besides  the  above  arguments,  the 
\  following  Bible  passages  are  alleged  by  them  in  support 
of  these  views:  2  Mace,  xii,  43-46  (on  which  they  rely, 
on  the  supposition  of  its  being  inspired) ;  Matt,  v,  25 
(the  "  prison"  therein  referred  to  being  interpreted  by 
them  to  mean  purgatory);  xii,  82;  1  Cor.  iii,  11-15;  xv, 
29 ;  Rev.  xxi,  27 ;  as  well  as  on  certain  less  decisive 
indications  contained  in  the  language  of  some  of  the 
Psalms,  as  xxxvii  (in  the  A.  V.  xxxviii),  1 ;  Ixv,  12 ; 
Isa.  iv,  4;  xxii,  14;  Mai.  iii,  8.  Respecting  all  these 
passages  as  containing  the  doctrine  of  a  purgatory,  ar- 
guments are  drawn  not  alone  from  the  words  themselves, 
but  from  the  interpretation  of  them  by  the  fathers. 

The  direct  testimonies  cited  by  Roman  Catholic  writ- 
ers from  the  fathers  to  the  belief  of  their  re^>ective  ages 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  purgatory  are  very  numerous. 
We  may  instance  among  the  Greeks,  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, SironuUa,  vii,  12;  Urigen,  Jtom,  xvi,  c  5,  6,  in 
Jeremiam;  vi,  /fom.  ia  Kxod,;  xiv,  Horn,  in  Ltvil.; 
xxviii,  Horn,  m  Numb.;  Eusebius,  De  Vita  Conttanlim, 
iv,  71;  Athanasius,  QuatU  xxxiv,  ad  Antioch,;  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  Cat.  MyUag.  v,  9;  Biasil,  Horn,  in  Ptalm. 
V,  7 ;  Gregory  of  Nazianxum,  xii.  Oral,  de  Laude  A  tha- 
natU;  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Oral,  de  Bapt.;  as  also  Epi- 
pbanlus,  Ephraem,  Theodoret,  and  others.  Among  the 
Latins,  Tertulliaii,  Cyprian,  Amobius,  Lactantius,  Ililart', 
Ambrose,  and,  above  all,  Augustine  (from  whom  many 
passages  are  cited),  Paulinus  of  Nola,  and  Gregory  the 
Great,  in  whom  the  doctrine  is  found  in  all  the  fulness 
of  its  modem  detail.  The  epitaphs  of  the  catacombs, 
too,  occasionally  supply  Romish  controversialists  with 
some  testiinonies  to  the  belief  of  a  purgatory,  and  of  the 
value  of  the  intercessory  prayers  of  the  living  in  obtain- 
ing not  merely  repose,  but  relief  from  suffering  for  the 
deceased ;  and  the  liturgies  of  the  various  rites  are  still 
more  decisive  and  circumstantial.  Beyond  these  two 
points,  Romish  faith,  as  defined  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
does  not  go.  The  council  expressly  prohibits  the  popu- 
lar discussion  of  the  "  more  difficult  and  subtle  ques- 
tions, and  everything  that  tends  to  curiosity  or  super- 
stition, or  savors  of  filthy  lucre." 

Of  the  further  questions  as  to  the  nature  of  purgato- 
ry, there  is  one  of  great  historical  importance,  inasmuch 
as  it  constitutes  one  of  the  grounds  of  difference  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  As  to  the  existence  of 
purgatory,  both  these  churches  are  agreed,  and  they  are 
farther  agreed  that  it  is  a  phice  of  suffering ;  but,  while 
the  Latins  commonly  hold  that  this  suffering  is  "by  fire," 
the  Greeks  do  not  determine  the  manner  of  the  suffer- 
ing, but  are  content  to  regard  it  as  "  through  tribula- 
tion." The  decree  of  union  in  the  Council  of  Florence 
(1439)  left  this  point  free  for  discussion.  Equally  free 
are  the  questions  as  to  the  situation  of  purgatory;  as  to 
the  duration  of  the  purgatorial  suffering ;  as  to  the  prob- 
able number  of  its  inmates;  as  to  whether  they  have, 
while  there  detained,  a  certmnly  of  their  ultimate  sal- 
vation; and  whether  a  "particular  judgment"  takes 
place  on  each  individual  case  immediately  after  death. 
Throughout  the  Eastern  liturgies  there  is  no  express 
mention  of  the  purgatorial  suffering  of  souls  in  the  inter- 
mediate state.  In  the  apostolical  constitutions  and  in 
the  liturgy  of  St,  Chrysostom,  the  Church  prays  for 
those  who  rest  in  faith  (virip  t&v  Iv  xtani  iyairav- 
aapivuiv  oci)du/uv,  lib.  viii,  c  18),  In  other  liturgies, 
as  of  St.  James,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Basil,  there  is  prayer 
for  the  rest  and  forgiveness  of  the  departed  (rdc  4^\i{ 
avairawov :  St.  Mark).  Even  in  the  Roman  canon 
there  is  only  a  prayer  for  those  resting  in  Christ,  and  a 
common  inscription  in  the  catacombs  over  the  depart- 
ed is  /n  pace.  Such  statements  are  not,  indeed,  neces- 
sarily inconsistent  with  the  departed  Christian  being 
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in  a  state  of  suffering ;  for  even  then  be  would  rest 
from  the  sorrows  and  trials  of  life,  and  have  the  assured 
hope  of  eternal  life.  Still,  where  there  is  no  direct  al- 
lusion (as  in  the  Mozarabie  and  Galilean  missals)  to  the 
suffering  of  the  departed,  we  cannot  fairly  and  reason- 
ably suppose  that  a  state  of  suffering  is  implied  when 
the  faithful  departed  are  said  to  be  at  rest.  Such  an 
expression  must  be  taken  in  its  ordinary  meaning  as  de- 
noting a  more  or  less  perfect  happiness.  (The  theoiy  of 
the  early  Church,  which  mar  be  called  the  "Judgment- 
day  Purgatory,"  we  treat  of  below.)  See  Bellarmine, 
Dt  Purgatorio ;  Suaresius,  De  Purgatorio ;  and  on  the 
Greek  portion  of  the  subject,  Leo  Allatius,  Dc  Ulriutque 
Eccksia  in  DogmaUde  I^rgatorio  Ferpetua  Contentiont. 

The  medieval  doctrine  and  practice  regarding  pur- 
gatory were  among  the  leading  grounds  of  the  protest 
of  the  Waldenses  and  other  sects  of  that  age.  The  Ke- 
formeis  as  a  body  rejected  the  doctrine. 

In  the  modem  Komisb  Church  the  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory has  led  to  others  more  directly  injurious  and  cor- 
rupting. By  the  terror  which  it  inspires  it  gives  the 
priesthood  power  to  impose  penances;  it  leads  to  in- 
dulgences (q.  V.)  and  prayen  for  the  dead,  for  it  is  held 
I  that  the  sufferings  in  purgatory  may  be  greatly  miti- 
gated and  shortened  by  the  prayers,  the  services,  the 
masses,  the  charities,  and  other  works  of  supererogation 
of  their  friends  upon  the  earth.  'Ilie  extent  to  which 
this  doctrine  has  been  employed  in  increasing  the  in- 
come of  the  Church  receives  a  significant  illustration  in 
one  singular  fact.  There  exists  a  purgatorial  insurance 
company  which,  for  a  certain  premium  paid  annually, 
insures  the  payor  a  given  number  of  masses  for  bis  soul 
in  the  event  of  his  death,  and  the  certificates  of  this  in- 
surance company  may  be  seen  hung  up  on  the  walls  m 
hundreds  of  rooms  in  the  tenement-houses  of  our  great 
cities,  especially  of  New  York. 

Protestantism,  in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory, takes  the  ground  that  it  is  inadmissible  to  de- 
pend upon  any  authority  outside  of  the  Bible  and  not 
in  harmony  therewith.  It  not  only,  however,  re- 
fuses to  admit  the  authority  of  tradition  or  the  testi- 
monies of  the  fathers,  but,  at  the  same  time,  alleges 
that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  passages  quoted  from  the 
fathers  as  in  favor  of  purgatory  are  in  themselves  in- 
sufficient to  prove  that  they  held  any  such  doctrine  as 
that  now  taught  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  some 
of  them  properly  relating  only  to  the  subject  of  prayer 
for  the  dead  (q.  v.),  and  others  to  the  doctrine  of  Um- 
bo (q.  v.).  That  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  is  the  fair 
development  of  that  which  maintains  that  prayer  ought 
to  be  made  for  the  dead,  Protestants  generally  acknowl- 
edge, but  refuse  to  admit  that  the  fathers  carried  out 
their  views  to  any  such  consequence.  For  Origen  says, 
"  We,  after  the  labors  and  strivings  of  this  present  life, 
hope  to  be  in  the  highest  heavens,"  not  in  purgatory. 
So  Chrj-sostom,  "  Those  that  truly  follow  virtue,  after 
they  are  changed  from  this  life,  are  truly  freed  from 
their  fightings,  and  loosfii  from  their  bonds.  For 
death,  to  such  as  live  honestly,  is  a  change  from  worse 
things  to  better,  from  this  transitory  to  an  eternal  and 
immortal  life  that  hath  no  end."  Macarius,  speaking 
of  the  faithful,  says,  "  When  they  go  out  of  their  bod- 
ies, the  choirs  of  angels  receive  their  souls  into  their 
proper  places,  to  the  pure  world,  and  so  lead  them  to 
the  Lord."  Hence  Athanasius  says,  "To  the  right- 
eous it  is  not  death,  but  only  a  change,  for  they  are 
changed  from  this  world  to  an  eternal  rest  And  as  a 
man  comes  out  of  prison,  so  do  the  saints  go  from  this 
troublesome  life  to  the  g(x>d  things  prepared  for  them." 
Certainly,  these  fathers  were  no  pnrgatorians,  since  they 
unanimously  affirmed  that  the  souls  of  the  saints  go  di- 
rectly from  earth  to  heaven,  never  touching  upon  purga- 
tor}-.  To  these  we  may  add  Gennadius,  who  assures  us 
that,  "  after  the  ascension  of  the  Lord  to  heaven,  the 
souls  of  all  the  saints  are  with  Christ,  and,  going  out  of 
the  body,  go  to  Christ,  expecting  the  resurrection  of  their 
body."    Prosper  tells  us:  "According  to  the  language 


of  the  Scriptures,  the  whole  life  of  man  npon  earth  it 
a  temptation  or  trial.  Temptarion  ia  to  be  avoided 
until  the  fight  is  ended;  and  the  fight  ia  to  be  eiuM 
when,  after  this  life,  secure  victory  succeeds  the  fight: 
so  that  when  all  the  soldien  of  Christ,  being  helpnl 
by  God,  have  to  the  end  of  this  present  life  unwearilv 
resisted  their  enemies,  their  wearisome  travail  being 
ended,  they  may  reign  happily  in  their  country."  Evi- 
dently they  do  not,  accoiding  to  Prosper,  go  from  one 
fight  here  to  another  in  purgatorr,  bat  immediately 
from  the  Church  militant  on  earth  to  the  CburA  tri- 
umphant in  heaven.  But  whatever  the  views  of  sone 
Church  fathers  on  the  subject,  as  a  doctrine  it  was  na- 
known  in  the  Christian  Church  for  the  first  600  yean, 
and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  made  an  artide  of 
faith  until  the  10th  century,  when  "  the  clergy ,"  sayi 
Mosheim,  "finding  these  saperatitious  terron  admiiaUy 
adapted  to  increase  their  authority  and  promote  their 
interest,  used  every  method  to  augment  them;  and  by 
the  most  pathetic  discourses,  accompanied  with  mon- 
strous fables  and  fictitious  miracles,  they  labored  to  tf- 
tablish  the-  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  also  to  make  it 
appear  that  they  had  a  mighty  influence  in  that  fm- 
midsble  region"  (_Eed,  IJitf.  cent,  x,  pt.  ii,  ch.  iii,  1 1). 
"  Purgatorj'  as  a  buming-away  of  sins,"  said  DriUingtr 
at  the  Bonn  Conference  of  Old  Catholics  in  18T&,  "was 
an  idea  unknown  in  the  East  as  well  as  the  West  tifl 
Giegorj'  the  Great  introduced  it.  What  was  thought 
was  that  after  death  those  who  were  not  ready  for  heav- 
en were  kept  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  prepararioo,and 
that  the  prayers  of  the  living  were  an  advantage  for 
them.  SeelsvocATioKOFSAiKTS.  Gregorx- the  Giett 
added  the  idea  of  a  tormenting  fire.  This  the  8cboc4- 
men  gradnally  converted  into  doctrine  which  they  as- 
sociated with  papal  indulgence,  till  it  came  to  apply 
to  the  dead  generally,  which,  of  course,  made  all  seek 
indulgence.  It  went  on  to  have  degrees:  some  couM 
receive  indulgence  for  a  few  of  their  sins,  others  for  all, 
and  so  on ;  so  that  eventually  the  pope,  having  alreailT 
the  keeping  of  heaven  and  the  dominion  on  earth,  ob- 
tained also  sovereignty  under  the  earth."  Certain  it 
is,  and  beyond  reasonable  dispute,  that  the  doctrine  of 
purgatorj-,  in  all  its  representations  and  foms,  is  a  va- 
riation from  scriptural  authority :  divine  revelation  af- 
fords it  no  countenance.  The  doctrine  of  an  in/tmfJi- 
ate  tiate  (q.  v,),  frcm  which  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ 
cannot  deliver  man,  is  not  only  **  grounded  on  no  war- 
ranty of  Scripture,"  but  is  so  far  positively  "  repugnau 
to  the  Word  of  God"  as  it  is  conlraiy  to  the  absdote 
and  unreservol  offers  of  mercy,  peace,  and  happinets 
contained  in  the  Gospel,  and  as  it  derogates  from  the 
ftdness  and  perfection  of  the  one  expiatory-  sariifice 
made  by  the  death  of  Christ  for  the  sins  of  mankind 
For  the  Scriptures  say,  "  The  dead  know  not  anything, 
neither  have  they  any  more  a  reward,  for  the  mnDoir 
of  them  is  forgotten.  Also  their  lore  and  their  batnd 
and  their  envy  are  now  perished;  neither  have  they 
any  more  a  portion,  fore\-er,  in.  anything  that  is  dcnie 
under  the  sun"  (Ecclcs.  ix,  5,  6) ;  whereas  this  Romisli 
doctrine  of  an  intermediate  state  for  purgation  trarh- 
es,  quite  to  the  contrary,  that  when  they  are  dead 
they  have  a  part  or  porrion  in  the  prayers  of  the  firilh- 
fid  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  altar.  Again,  the  Script- 
ure makes  mention  but  of  a  twofold  receptacle  of  souls 
after  death— the  one  of  happiness,  the  other  of  misny 
(1  Sam.  XXV,  89;  Matt,  rii,  18, 14;  viii,  11 ;  Luke  svi. 
23,  23);  whereas  this  doctrine  brings  in  a  third,  called 
purgatory,  between  heaven  and  hell,  half  happiness  and 
half  miser}-.  Again,  Scripture  says,  "  The  blood  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  his  Son,  cleonseth  [or  purgeth]  us  from  all 
sin"  (1  John  i,  7):  but  this  doctrine  would  peisoode 
us  there  are  some  sins  which  are  to  be  purged  away  by 
the  prayers  and  good  works  of  otbersi.  To  name  no 
more,  the  Gospel  represents  I^azams  as  at  once  con- 
veyed to  a  state  of  comfort  and  joy  (Luke  xvi,  22, 23): 
Christ  promised  to  the  penitent  thief  upon  the  cross, 
"  Thi)  dai/  sbalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise"  (Lake 
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xxiii,  43) ;  Paul  exulu  in  the  procpect  of  a  "  crown  of 
righteoiuueas  after  death"  (2  TiDi.  iv,  8) ;  and  be  rep- 
resents "  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ"  (Phil,  i,  23), 
and  "  to  be  abeent  from  the  body  and  present  with  the 
Lord"  (2  Cor.  r,  8),  as  states  which  were  immediately  to 
follow  each  other.  On  the  contrary,  this  Komisb  doc- 
trine about  purgatory  bids  him  not  to  be  so  hasty,  for 
he  might  depart  and  yet  not  be  with  Christ ;  he  might 
pass  from  death,  and  yet  not  to  life ;  he  might  and  must 
be  absent  from  the  body  a  good  while  before  he  can  be 
present  with  the  lArd;  be  might  go  from  earth,  yet 
not  to  heaven,  but  to  purgatory,  a  place  St.  Paul  nerer 
dreamed  of. 

The  Bible  passives  quoted  by  Romanists  as  in  direct 
support  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  Protestants  sim- 
ply set  aside  as  a  ridiculous  attempt  at  malpractice  in 
exegesis.  First  it  is  answered  that  the  books  of  Mac- 
cabees have  no  evidence  of  inspiration,  and  that  the 
second  of  these  books,  whence  the  support  is  purported 
to  come,  is  far  from  being  one  of  the  best  books  of  the 
Apocrypha  (q,  v.) ;  besides,  that  the  passage  referred  to 
would  rather  prove  that  there  is  no  such  place  as  pur- 
gatory, rinoe  Judas  did  not  expect  the  souls  departed 
to  reap  any  benefit  from  the  sin-offering  till  the  resur- 
rection. The  texts  quoted  from  the  Scriptures  have 
no  reference  to  the  doctrine,  as  may  be  seen  by  con- 
sulting the  context,  and  any  just  commentator  upon 
it;  they  relate  to  nothing  more  than  prayer  for  the 
dead.  The  text  Matt  xii,  32  is  explained  as  relating 
to  the  final  judgment;  and  1  Cor.  iii,  11, 15,  as  relating 
to  a  trial  of  icorla,  and  not  of  persons;  while  1  Cor,  xv, 
29  is  regarded  as  having  nothing  more  to  do  with  the 
subject  than  any  verse  taken  at  random  from  any  part 
of  the  Bible.  (.\n  excellent  examination  of  all  these 
passages  was  made  in  the  EpUcopalian,  Feb,  10,  1867,) 
What  is  called  the  "historical"  or  critical  view  of 
the  genesis  of  this  doctrine  is  well  given  by  Neander 
(DogmengetchiclUe,  vol.  i).  This  learned  Church  histo- 
rian oonceives  that  its  source  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
ancient  Persian  doctrine  of  a  purifying  conflagration 
which  was  to  precede  the  victory  of  Ormuzd,  and  con- 
sume everythiag  that  was  impure.  From  the  Persians 
it  passed  with  modifications  to  the  Jews,  and  from  them 
found  its  way  into  the  ethical  speculations  of  the  more 
cultivated  Christians.  It  harmonized  admirably  with 
the  wide-spread  philosophical  notion  borrowed  by  the 
Gnostic  Christians  from  Neo-Platonism,  that  matter  is 
inherently  evil.  If,  then,  the  body  was  to  rise,  it  must 
be  purged  of  evil,  and  the  instrument  of  purification— 
fire — was  at  hand  for  the  purpose.  Moreover,  the  high 
and  pure  conception  of  the  character  of  God  revealed  in 
the  New  Testament,  neoessitating  a  corresponding  mor- 
al excellence  on  the  part  of  his  worshippers — "  without 
holiness  shall  no  man  see  the  Lord"— must  have  great- 
ly assisted  in  the  establishment  of  the  doctrine;  for  how 
could  men,  only  lately  gross  heathens,  possessing  yet 
but  the  rudiments  of  the  new  faith,  and  with  most  of 
their  heathen  habits  still  clinging  about  them,  be  pro- 
nounced "  holy"  or  "  fit  for  the  presence  of  God  ?"  Their 
"faith"  in  Christ  was  sufficient  to  save  them,  but  the 
work  of  sanctification  was  incomplete  when  they  died, 
and  must  go  on.  Probably  it  was  a  strong  Christian 
feeling  of  this  sort  that  determined  the  reception  of 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory  into  the  cree<l  of  the  Roman 
Church, rather  than  any  Gnostic  philoeophizings,  though 
the  Neo-Platonic  divines  of  Alexandria  are  the  first  to 
mention  it. 

It  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  the  theory  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  regarding  the  preparation  for  final  admis- 
sion into  the  divine  presence.  Blunt  is  pleased  to  call 
it  the  "Judgment-day  Purgatory,"  In  its  support  are 
pleaded  the  words  of  the  apostle  Paul  literally  under- 
stood, that  the  "  fire  shall  try  every  man's  work,"  and 
that  even  he  who  has  bnilt  wood,  hay,  straw,  stubble,  on 
the  true  foundation  "  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire" 
(I  Cor.  iii,  11-15),  In  proof  of  this  doctrine  is  also 
quoted  the  frequent  use  of  the  word^>°e  in  connection 


with  Christ's  coming  or  the  Day  of  Judgment  (see  Psa. 
i,  3;  Isa.  iv,  4;  Dan.  vii,9;  Zech.  xii,  9;  Mai.  iii,  2, 8; 
iv,  1).  Many  of  the  Church  fathers  are  cited  in  sup- 
port of  the  belief  that  Christians  must  pass  through 
the  fire  on  the  Day  of  Judgment,  though  all  will  not  be 
injured  by  it — the  highest  saints  passing  through  un- 
hurt, and  others  suffering  a  punishment  proportioned  to 
their  sins,  till "  the  wood,  hay,  straw,  and  stubble"  built 
on  the  true  fuuudation  be  consumed.  Among  the  fathers 
of  the  Western  Church,  St.  Hilary  thus  speaks  of  the 
severity  of  the  Judgment-day  purgation  by  fire,  through 
which  all,  even  the  Virgin  Mar\-,  must  pass  (Luc  ii,35; 
Trad,  in  Ptalm.  cxviii,  lib.  iii,  §  12);  and  St  Ambrose 
says :  "  We  must  all  pass  through  the  fire,  whether  it  be 
John  the  Evangelist,  whom  the  Lord  so  loved  that  he 
said  to  Peter,  'If  I  will  that  he  remain,  what  is  that  to 
thee ;  fuUow  thou  me,'  Of  his  death  some  have  doubt- 
ed, of  his  passing  through  the  fire  we  cannot  doubt ; 
for  he  is  in  paradise,  and  not  separated  from  Christ" 
(Jerome,  in  Ptalm.  cxviii,  serm,  xx,  §  12,  et  vid.  §  15), 
St  Jerome  likewise  compares  the  ten  revolted  tribes  of 
Israel  to  heretics,  and  the  other  two  "  to  the  Church,  and 
to  sinners  [members]  of  the  Church,  who  confess  the 
true  faith,  but  on  account  of  the  defilement  of  vice  [ri- 
tiorum  sordn]  have  need  of  the  purging  fires"  (Jerome, 
Comment,  in  Amo$,  lib,  iii,  c7).  Again  he  says,  "As 
we  believe  that  the  torments  of  the  devil,  and  of  all 
infidel  [negatorttm']  and  wicked  men  who  have  said  in 
their  hearts  '  There  is  no  God,'  are  eternal,  so  of  sinners, 
although  Christians  [the  common  reading  is  "  sic  pccca- 
torum  atque  impiorum  et  tamcn  Chrislianoruro,"  "  In 
vetustiori  Ambrosiano  MS,  'sic  peccatorum  et  tamen 
Christianorum,'  verius  opinor  ad  Hieronymi  mentem" 
(Note,  Migne  ed.)],  whose  works  are  to  be  tried  and 
purged  by  fire  [tn  iffne^,  we  believe  that  the  sentence 
of  the  Judge  will  be  lenient  [tnoderatam'],  and  tem- 
pered with  mercy."  "Let  me  not  be  among  those," 
says  St,  Augostine,  "to  whom  thou  wilt  hereafter  say, 
Go  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels.  Neither  chasten  roe  in  thy  hot  dliplcasurc,  so 
that  thou  mayest  cleanse  me  in  this  hfe,  and  make  me 
such  that  I  may  after  that  stand  in  no  need  of  the  cleans- 
ing fire  for  those  who  are  to  be  saved  so  as  by  fire. 
Why?  Why,  but  because  they  build' upon  the  foun- 
dation wood,  stubble,  and  hay.  Now,  they  should  build 
on  it  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  and  should  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  cither  fire;  not  only  that  which  is 
to  consume  the  ungodly  forever,  but  also  that  which  is 
to  purge  those  who  are  to  escape  through  [pei]  the 
fire.  For  it  is  said,  he  himself  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as 
by  fire.  And  because  it  is  said  he  shall  be  saved,  that 
fire  is  thought  lightly  of.  For  all  that,  though  we  shall 
be  saved  by  fire,  yet  will  that  fire  be  more  grievous  than 
anything  that  man  can  suffer  in  this  life  whatsoever" 
(Augustine  on  the  Ptalms  [Oxf,  transl,],  U,  71),  Again, 
"  But  if  he  shall  have  built  on  the  foundation  wood, 
hay,  stubble,  that  in,  have  built  worldly  attachments  on 
the  foundation  of  his  faith ;  yet  if  Christ  be  in  the  foun- 
dation, so  that  he  have  the  first  place  in  the  heart,  and 
nothing  absolutely  is  preferred  to  him,  even  such  are 
borne,  even  such  are  tolerated.  The  furnace  shall- 
come ;  it  shall  bum  the  wood,  the  hay,  the  stubble :  but 
'himself,  he  saith,  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire,' 
This  shall  the  furnace  do ;  some  it  shall  sever  to  the  left, 
others  it  shall  in  a  manner  melt  out  to  the  right"  (ibid,  v, 
105),  To  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
a  passage  may  first  be  quoted  fhim  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria :  "  We  say  that  fire  sanctifies  not  flesh,  but  sin- 
ful souls,  speaking  of  that  fire  which  is  not  all-devour- 
ing, such  as  is  used  by  artisans  (vaftipdyov  Kni  (iavav- 
aov),  but  of  that  which  is  discriminative  (ifipi'iviftov'), 
pervading  the  soul  which  passes  through  the  fire"  (Clem. 
Alex.  Stromala,  lib.  v,  c.  6).  Origen  often  speaks  of 
the  Judgment^y  fire :  thus  he  says  that  though  Peter 
and  Paul  must  pass  through  the  fire,  they  shall  hear 
the  words, "  When  thou  passest  through  the  fire,  the 
flame  shall  not  harm  thee"  (Orig.  Homil.  iii,  (»  Ptalm. 
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xxxvi;  vid.  Homil,  H,  m  Exod.).  St.  Baril,  in  bis  Com- 
mentaiy  on  Itaiah  (iv,  4),  mts  tbat  baptism  may  be 
undentood  in  three  seoaea — in  tbe  one,  of  regeneration 
by  the  Holy  Spirit;  in  another,  of  the  punishment  of 
sin  in  the  present  life ;  and  in  a  third, "  of  the  trial  of 
judgment  by  fire."  They  who  hare  committed  deadly 
ains  after  they  have  received  the  knowledge  of  tbe 
truth,  need  the  judgment  which  is  by  fire  (r^c  tv  ru 
tavfian  Kphfioc)  (BasiL  Optra,  t.  i,  ad  loc.  Uaume). 
In  his  work  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  illustrating  tbe  passage 
"  He  shall  baptize  yoa  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
fire,"  be  calls  the  trial  of  judgment  a  "  baptiaro  of  fire ;" 
as  the  apostle  says, "  the  fire  shall  try  ever}-  man's  work 
of  what  sort  it  is"  (ibid,  iii,  p.  40).  Gregory  of  Nazian- 
zuro,  speaking  of  the  Novatians,  says :  "  Perchance  in 
the  future  world  they  shall  be  baptized  with  fire,  the  but 
baptism  more  severe  and  long  continued,  which  deronis 
as  grass  the  stubbie,  and  consumes  every  vestige  of 
wicketlneas"  (laravf  iratnn  nuci'ac  tovfurtira)  (Greg. 
Naz.  Opera,  t.  ii,  c  858,  Migne).  Also  in  one  of  bis 
poems  be  speaks  of  standing  in  fear  of  tbe  fiery  river  of 
judgment  (/ifffoc  ^ojiuv  firnjico  irvpiinrorafiov)  (ibid. 
t.  iii,  c  1423).  Gregory  of  Nj-ssa  says,  speaking  of  in- 
fants who  die  unbaptized:  "How  shall  we  judge  of 
those  who  thus  died?  Shall  tbat  sold  behold  its  Judge, 
and  shall  it  be  placed  with  others  before  his  tribunal? 
Shall  its  past  life  be  judged,  and  will  it  receive  a  de- 
served recompense,  purified  by  fire  according  to  the 
teaching  (^<<iv<i()  of  the  Gospel,  or  refreshed  by  the 
dew  of  benediction?"  (Greg.  Nyss.  t.  iii,  c  161).  So 
he  teaches,  in  another  oration,  that "  we  must  either  be 
purified  in  this  present  life  by  prayer  and  the  love  of 
wisdom  (^oiro^'ac),  or  after  our  departure  hence  in 
the  furnace  of  the  purging  fire"  (ibid.  U  iii,  c.  408).  See 
Willet,  ^ynopiw  Papism;  Bull, On  the  Trimly;  Haag, 
Ilisl.  des  Dogma;  Elliott,  Ddineation  ofRomanitm,  cb. 
xii;  Cramp,  Text-book  of  Popery;  Knapp,  Theology, 
p.  52 ;  Neander,  Hitt.  ofDogmat,  p.  618  aq. ;  Doddridge, 
Lecture$,  lect.  270;  Bamett,  On  the  XXX tX  Arlidet, 
art.  22;  Edgar,  l«i-tu/ions  o/"  Popwy,  ch.  xiv ;  Faber, 
DifficuUiet  of  Ronumtm,  p.  157-192,  448-471,  2d  ed.; 
and  especiaily  Hale,  Doctrine  of  Purgatory  and  the 
Practice  of  Prayer  for  the  Dead  Examined  (Lond. 
1848);  Alger,  Hitt.  of  the  Docttitu  of  a  Future  Life; 
Hagenbacb,  Ui»t.  of  Doclrinee,  ii,  126  aq.,  180  eq.,  826 
sq. ;  Tract*  for  the  Times,  No.  79  and  No.  90 :  Wetstein, 
De  Vanitate  Purgatorii;  Allen,  Defence  of  Purgatory; 
Marshall,  Doctrine  of  Purgatory,  Patriarchal,  Papisti- 
cal, and  Rational;  YilveTie, /gnit  Purgatoriut  Atser- 
tiu;  Bellarmine,  De  Controversiis  Fida;  Usher,  An- 
swer to  a  Jesuit's  Challenge;  Hall,  Doctrine  of  Purga- 
tory ;  Ritto,  Joum.  of  Sacred  Literature,  i,  289  sq. ; 
voL  XX  Wesleyan  Mag.  1848,  p.  882  sq.  See  also  the 
literature  quoted  in  the  art.  Hades;  Intgrmkdiate 
Statk.    (J.H.W.) 

PURGATORY,  RABBmic.  The  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory (q.  v.)  is  not  only  a  peculiarity  of  the  Komish 
Church,  but  also  of  orthodox  Judaism.  Tbe  latter 
maintains  "  tbat  the  souls  of  tbe  righteous  enjoy  the 
beatific  vision  of  God  in  paradise,  and  that  tbe  souls  of 
the  wicked  are  tormented  in  hell  with  fire  and  other 
punishments.  It  teaches  that  tbe  sufierings  of  the 
most  atrocious  criminals  are  of  eternal  duration,  while 
others  remain  only  for  a  limited  time  in  purgatory, 
which  does  not  diflcr  from  hell  with  respect  to  tlie  place, 
but  to  the  duration.  They  pray  for  tbe  souls  of  tbe 
dead,  and  imagine  that  many  are  delivered  from  pur- 
gatory on  the  great  day  of  expiation.  They  suppose 
that  no  Jew,  unless  guilty  of  heresy,  or  certain  crimes 
specified  by  the  rabbins,  shall  continue  in  purgatory 
above  a  year,  and  that  tliere  are  but  few  who  suffer  eter- 
nal punishment."  Maimonides  (q.  v.),  Abrabanel  (q.  v.), 
and  other  celebrated  Jewish  writers  maintain  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  wicked.  Others  suppose  that  the  suffer- 
ings of  hell  have  the  power  of  purifying  souls  and  expi- 
ating sin.  This  statement  will  be  made  the  more  clear 
when  we  examine  some  of  the  writings  bearing  on  this 


subject.  Among  tbe  pnyen  of  the  Feast  at  Tabcnt- 
des  we  find  the  following  dedaralion  and  prayer:  *lt 
is  customary  among  the  dispertiona  of  Israel  to  nakt 
mention  of  the  souls  of  their  departed  parents,  etc  «s 
the  day  of  atonement,  and  the  ultimate  days  of  the  Ihm 
festivals,  and  to  offer  prayers  for  tbe  repot«  of  tb«r 
souls.  'Hay  God  remember  tho  soul  of  my  boaoird 
father,  A.  B.,  who  is  gone  to  his  repose ;  for  tbat  I  now 
solemnly  vow  charity  for  his  sake;  in  reward  of  this, 
may  bis  soul  be  bound  up  in  the  bundle  of  life,  with  the 
souls  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  Sarah,  Rebekah, 
Rachel,  and  Leah ;  with  tbe  rest  of  tbe  rigbteoos  main 
and  females  that  are  in  paradise,  and  let  us  say  .^OKn.' 
'  May  God  remember  the  soul  of  my  honored  mother," 
etc  In  the  Jewish  ritualistic  work  called  Jorek  Dtak. 
by  Joseph  Karo  (q.  v.),  p.  376,  we  read :  "  Tberefoi*  Iht 
custom  is  for  twelve  months  to  repeat  the  pra>-er  calM 
Kaddisb,  and  also  to  read  the  leaaon  in  ibe  propbeta. 
and  to  pray  the  evening  prayer  at  the  going-oat  of  ifat 
Sabbath,  for  that  is  the  honr  when  the  souls  return  t» 
hell;  but  when  tbe  son  prays  and  saitctifies  the  publir, 
he  redeems  his  father  and  his  mother  from  btH."  Tfat 
doctrine  of  the  Talmud  is  that  those  who  die  in  coa- 
munion  with  the  synagogue,  or  who  have  never  been 
Jews,  are  punished  for  twelve  months,  but  that  Jewiih 
heretics  and  apostates  are  doomed  to  eternal  ptmidH 
ment  "  Israelites  who  sin  with  their  body,  aiid  tin 
Gentiles,  descend  into  hell,  and  are  judged  tboc  fat 
twelve  months.  After  the  twelve  months  their  body  is 
consumed  and  their  soul  is  burned,  and  the  wind  scat- 
ters them  under  the  soles  of  the  feet  of  the  righieoBs,  as 
it  is  said:  'Ye  shall  tread  down  tbe  wicked,  for  tbrr 
shall  be  ashes  under  the  soles  of  your  feet'  (MaL  iv.  SV 
But  heretics,  and  informen,  and  Epicureans,  who  hare 
denied  tbe  law  or  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  or  who 
have  separated  from  the  customs  of  tbe  congregatioa. 
or  who  have  caused  their  fear  in  the  land  of  the  liviap, 
who  have  sinned,  or  caused  many  to  sin,  as  Jeroboam, 
the  son  of  Nebat,  all  such  go  down  to  bell,  and  are 
judged  forever"  (Rosh  l/aehanah,  p.  17,  a).  Accradiag 
to  Ibis,  the  dying  Israelite  ought  to  expect  twtlre 
months  of  torment,  and  bis  surviving  son  oagbt  to  re- 
peat tbe  prescribed  prayer  for  twelve  months;  bat  tke 
rabbins  have  commanded  that  the  prayer  sboald  be  re- 
peated only  for  eleven  months,  to  intimate  tbat  the  de- 
ceased was  not  so  wicked  as  to  be  obliged  to  remain  aH 
the  time  of  torment :  "  Tbe  custom  is  not  to  say  Kad- 
dish  more  than  eleven  months,  so  as  not  to  cast  a  re- 
proach on  the  character  of  the  deceased  father  and 
mother  as  if  they  were  wicked,  for  twelve  months  are 
the  term  appointed  for  the  wicked"  (Jtnrh  Deai,  i,\\ 
As  to  the  prayer  used,  it  is  found  in  all  Hebrew  prayer- 
books,  and  nuis  thus:  "May  his  great  name  be  exited 
and  sanctified  througbont  the  world,  which  he  has  cre- 
ated according  to  his  will.  Hay  be  establish  bis  kio^ 
dom  in  our  lifetime,  and  in  tbe  lifetime  of  the  wbde 
house  of  Israel,  goon,  and  in  a  short  time,  and  say  ye. 
Amen,  Amen.  May  bis  great  name  be  blessed  and  ^lo- 
rifled  fur  ever  and  ever.  May  his  hallowed  name  b* 
praised,  glorified,  exalted,  magnified,  honored,  and  most 
excellently  adored ;  blessed  is  be,  far  exceeding  all  biei^ 
ings,  hymns,  praises,  and  beatitudes  that  are  repeated 
throughout  the  world,  and  say  ye  Amen.  May  ear 
prayer  be  accepted  with  merey  and  kindness.  May  the 
prayers  and  supplications  of  the  whole  house  of  Israel 
be  aooepted  in  the  presence  of  their  Fatb«,  who  is  in 
heaven,  and  say  ye  Amen.  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord  from  henceforth  and  for  evermore.  May  tbe  lol- 
ness  of  peace  from  heaven,  with  life,  be  granted  unto  at, 
and  all  Israel ;  and  say  ye  Amen.  My  help  is  from  the 
Lord,  who  made  heaven  and  earth.  Hay  he  who  mak- 
eth  peace  in  his  high  heavens  bestow  peace  cm  os,  and 
on  all  Israel;  and  aay  ye  Amen."  See  Adams,  ffiiL 
of  the  Jews,  ii,  249  sq.;  H'Caul,  Old  Paths,  p.  895  «q.; 
Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs  (Taylor's  trans!.),  p.  390;  Bo- 
denschatz,  Kirchliche  Verfassung  der  htiligen  Juden,  iii, 
78  sq.     (a  P.) 
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Pntlfication  (prop.  ITHTO,  tohor&h,  icaiapuritos), 
a  ceremony  enjoined  in  the  Mosaic  law  for  the  purpose 
of  cleansing  from  pollution  or  defilement  (Numb,  xix,  9). 
Pariflcations  were,  for  the  moat  part,  performed  with 
water,  sometimes  with  blood  and  with  oil  (Heb.  ix,  21, 
12;  Exod.  XXX,  26-29;  Lev.  viii,  10, 11).  Sometimes 
fire  was  used  for  the  purpoee  of  purging  or  purifying 
(In.  i,  25;  x,  26;  Zecb.  xiii,  9;  Mai.  iii,  3). 

In  its  legal  and  technical  sense,  the  term  is  specially 
applied  to  the  ritual  observances  whereby  an  Israelite 
was  formally  absolved  from  the  taint  of  uncleanness, 
whether  evidenced  by  any  overt  act  or  state,  or  con- 
nected with  man's  natural  depravity.  The  cases  that 
demanded  it  in  the  former  instance  are  defined  in  the 
Leritical  law  [see  Uncleanmkss]  :  with  regard  to  the 
latter,  it  is  only  possible  to  lay  down  the  general  rule 
that  it  was  a  fitting  prelude  to  any  nearer  approach 
to  the  Deity;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  admission  of  a 
proselyte  to  the  congregation  [see  Pboselvte],  in  the 
baptism  (icaiaptafivs,  John  iii,  25)  of  the  Jews  as  a 
sign  of  repentance  [see  Baptism],  in  the  consecration 
of  priests  and  Levites  [see  Lkvitk;  Pkiest],  or  in  the 
performance  of  special  religious  acts  (Lev.  xvi,  4 ;  2 
Chion.  XXX,  19).  In  the  present  article  we  are  con- 
cerned solely  with  the  former  class,  inasmuch  as  in  this 
alone  were  the  ritual  observances  of  a  special  character. 
The  essence  of  purification,  indeed,  in  all  cases,  consisted 
in  the  use  of  water,  whether  by  way  of  ablution,  or  as- 
persion ;  but  in  the  majora  delicto  of  legal  uncleanness, 
eacrifices  of  various  kinds  were  added,  and  the  ceremo- 
nies throughout  bore  an  expiatory  character.  Simple 
ablution  of  the  person  was  required  after  sexual  inter- 
course (Lev.  XV,  18 ;  2  Sam.  xi,  4) ;  ablution  of  the 
clothes  after  touching  the  carcass  of  an  unclean  beast, 
or  eating  or  carrying  the  carcass  of  a  clean  beast  that 
had  died  a  natural  death  (Lev.  xi,  25,  40);  ablution 
both  of  the  person  and  of  the  defiled  garments  in  cases 
o{  goaorrhaa  dormientittut  (xv,  16,  17) — the  ceremony 
in  each  of  the  above  instances  to  take  place  on  the  day 
on  which  the  uncleanness  was  contracted.  A  higher 
degree  of  ancleanness  resulted  from  prolonged  gonor- 
rhaa  in  males  and  menstruation  in  women:  in  these 
cases  a  probationary  interval  of  seven  days  was  to  be 
allowed  after  the  cessation  of  the  symptoms;  on  the 
evening  of  the  seventh  day  the  candidate  for  purifica- 
tion performed  an  ablution  both  of  the  person  and  of 
the  garments,  and  on  the  eighth  offered  two  turtle- 
doves or  two  young  pigeons,  one  for  a  sin-offering,  the 
other  for  a  burnt-offering  (vera.  1-15, 19-30).  Contact 
with  persons  in  the  above  states,  or  even  with  clothing 
or  fnmiture  that  had  been  used  by  them  while  in  those 
states,  involved  uncleanness  in  a  minor  degree,  to  be 
absolved  by  ablution  on  the  day  of  infection  generally 
(vera.  5-11,  21-23),  but  in  one  particuUr  case  after  an 
interval  of  seven  days  (ver.  24).  In  cases  of  childbirth 
the  sacrifice  was  increased  to  a  lamb  of  the  first  year, 
with  a  pigeon  or  turtle-dove  (xii,  6),  an  exception  be- 
ing made  in  favor  of  the  poor,  who  might  present  the 
same  offering  as  in  the  preceding  case  (ver.  8 ;  Luke  ii, 
!2-24).  The  purification  took  place  forty  days  after 
the  birth  of  a  son,  and  eighty  after  that  of  a  daughter, 
the  difference  in  the  interv^  being  based  on  physical 
considerations.  The  uncleannesses  already  specified 
were  comparatively  of  a  mild  character:  the  more  se- 
vere were  connected  with  death,  which,  viewed  as  the 
penalty  of  sin,  was  in  the  highest  degree  contaminating. 
To  this  head  we  refer  the  two  cases  of  (1)  touching  a 
corpse,  or  a  grave  (Numb,  xix,  16),  or  even  killing  a 
man  in  war  (xxxi,  19);  and  (2)  leprosy,  which  was  re- 
garded by  the  Hebrews  as  nothing  less  than  a  living 
death.  The  ceremonies  of  purification  in  the  first  of 
these  two  cases  are  detailed  in  Numb.  xix. 

A  peculiar  kind  of  water,  termed  the  icaler  of  un- 
(kameu  (nnSH-^a,  A.V.  "water  of  separation"),  was 
prepared  in  the  following  manner:  an  unblemished  red 
heifer,  on  which  the  yoke  had  not  passed,  was  slain  by 


the  eldest  son  of  the  high-priest  outside  the  camp.  A 
portion  of  its  blood  was  sprinkled  seven  times  towards 
C^JB  nsi'btt)  the  sanctuary;  the  rest  of  it^  and  the 
whole  of  the  carcass,  including  even  its  dung,  were  then 
burned  in  the  sight  of  the  officiating  priest,  together 
with  oedar-woo<l,  hyssop,  and  scarlet.  The  ashes  were 
collected  by  a  clean  man  and  deposited  in  a  clean  place 
outside  the  camp.  Whenever  occasion  required,  a  por- 
tion of  the  ashes  was  mixed  with  spring-water  in  a  jar, 
and  the  unclean  person  was  sprinkled  with  it  on  the 
third  and  again  on  the  seventh  day  alter  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  uncleanness.  That  the  water  had  an  expia- 
tory efficacy  is  implied  in  the  term  tin^Jfering  (riKsn, 
A.  V.  "  purification  for  sin")  applied  to  it  (Numb,  xix, 
9),  and  all  the  particulars  connected  with  its  prepara- 
tion had  a  symbolical  significance  appropriate  to  the  ob- 
ject sought.  The  sex  of  the  victim  (female,  and  hence 
life-giving),  its  red  color  (the  color  of  blood,  the  seat  of 
life),  its  unimpaired  vigor  (never  having  borne  the 
yoke),  its  youth,  and  the  absence  in  it  of  spot  or  blem- 
ish, the  cedar  and  the  hyssop  (possessing  the  qualities, 
the  former  of  incorruption,  the  latter  of  purity),  and  the 
scarlet  (again  the  color  of  blood) — all  these  symbolized 
life  in  its  fidness  and  freshness  as  the  antidote  of  death. 
At  the  same  time,  the  extreme  virulence  of  the  unclean- 
ness is  taught  by  the  regulations  that  the  victim  should 
be  wholly  consumed  outside  the  camp,  whereas  generally 
certain  parts  were  consumed  on  the  altar,  and  the  offal 
only  outside  the  camp  (comp.  Lev.  iv,  11,  12) ;  that  the 
blood  was  sprinkled  towardt,  and  not  before,  the  sanc- 
tuary; that  the  officiating  minister  should  be  neither 
the  high-priest,  nor  yet  simply  a  priest,  but  the  pre- 
sumptive  high-priest,  the  office  being  too  impure  for 
the  first  and  too  important  for  the  second ;  that  even 
the  priest  and  the  person  that  burned  the  heifer  were 
rendered  unclean  by  reason  of  their  contact  with  the 
victim;  and,  lastly,  that  the  purification  should  be  ef- 
fected, not  simply  by  the  use  of  water,  but  of  water 
mixed  with  ashes  which  sen-ed  as  a  lye,  and  would, 
therefore,  have  peculiarly  cleansing  qualities.      See 

PURIFICATION-WATKIIH. 

The  purification  of  the  leper  was  a  yet  more  formal 
proceeding,  and  indicated  the  highest  pitch  of  un- 
cleanness. The  rites  are  thus  described  in  Lev,  xiv, 
4-32 :  The  priest  having  examined  the  leper  and  pro- 
nounced him  clear  of  his  disease,  took  for  him  two 
birds  "alive  and  clean,"  with  cedar,  scarlet,  and  hys- 
sop. One  of  the  birds  was  killed  under  tbe  priest's 
directions  over  a  vessel  filled  with  spring-water,  into 
which  its  blood  fell;  the  other,  with  the  adjuncts,  ce- 
dar, etc.,  was  dipped  by  the  priest  into  tlie  mixed  blood 
and  water,  and,  after  the  unclean  person  had  been  seven 
times  sprinkled  with  the  same  liquid,  was  permitted  to 
fly  away  "  into  the  open  field."  The  leper  then  wash- 
ed himself  and  his  clothes,  and  shaved  his  bead.  The 
above  proceedings  took  place  outside  the  camp,  and 
formed  the  first  stage  of  purification.  A  probation- 
ary interval  of  seven  days  was  then  allowed,  which 
period  the  leper  was  to  pass  "  abroad  out  of  his  tent :" 
on  the  last  of  these  days  tbe  washing  was  repeated, 
and  the  shaving  was  more  rigidly  performed,  even  to 
the  eyebrows  and  all  his  hair.  The  second  stage  of 
the  purification  took  place  on  the  eighth  day,  and  was 
performed  "  before  the  Lord  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation,"  The  leper  brought  thither 
an  offering  consisting  of  two  he-lambs,  a  yearling  ewe- 
lamb,  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil,  and  a  log  of  oil.  In 
cases  of  poverty  the  offering  was  reduced  to  one  lamb, 
and  two  turtle-doves,  or  two  young  pigeons,  with  a  less 
quantity  of  fine  flour,  and  a  log  of  oil.  The  priest  slew 
one  of  the  he-lambs  as  a  trespass-offering,  and  applied 
a  portion  of  its  blood  to  the  right  ear,  right  thumb,  and 
great  toe  of  the  right  foot  of  the  leper ;  he  next  sprin- 
kled a  portion  of  the  oil  seven  times  before  the  Lord, 
applied  another  portion  of  it  to  the  parts  of  the  body 
already  specified,  and  poured  tbe  remainder  over  the 
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leper's  head.  The  other  he-lamb  and  the  ewe-lamb, 
or  the  two  birds,  as  the  case  might  be,  were  then  offer- 
ed as  a  sin-offering  and  a  burnt-offering,  together  with 
the  meat-offering.  The  significance  of  the  cedar,  the 
scarlet,  and  the  hyssop,  of  the  running  water,  and  of 
the  "alive  (full  of  life)  and  clean"  condition  of  the 
birds,  is  the  same  as  in  tbe  case  previously  described. 
The  two  stages  of  the  proceedings  indicated,  the  first, 
which  took  place  outside  the  camp,  the  readmission  of 
the  leper  to  the  community  of  men ;  tbe  second,  before 
the  sanctuary,  his  readmission  to  communion  with  God. 
In  the  first  stage,  the  slaughter  of  the  one  bird  and  tbe 
dismissal  of  the  other  s}-mbolized  the  punishment  of 
death  deserved  and  fully  remitted.  In  the  second,  the 
use  of  oil  and  its  application  to  the  same  parts  of  the 
body  as  in  the  consecration  of  priests  (Lev.  viii,  23,  24) 
symbolized  the  rededication  of  the  leper  to  the  service 
of  Jehovah.    See  Pi'rification-ofkkbino. 

The  ceremonies  to  be  obser\-ed  in  the  purification  of 
a  house  or  a  garment  infected  with  leprosy  were  iden- 
tical with  the  first  stage  of  the  proceedings  used  for  the 
leper  (Lev.  xiv,  33-63).    See  Lej'rosy. 

The  necessity  of  purification  was  extended  in  the 
post- Babylonian  period  to  a  variety  of  unauthorized 
cases.  Cups  and  pots,  brazen  vessels  and  couches,  were 
washed  as  a  matter  of  ritual  obserx'ance  (Mark  vii,  4). 
Tbe  washing  of  the  hands  before  meals  was  conducted 
in  a  formal  manner  (vii,  3),  and  minute  regulations 
are  laid  down  on  this  subject  in  a  treatise  of  the  Mish- 
na  entitled  Yadaim.  These  ablutions  required  a  large 
supply  of  water,  and  hence  we  find  at  a  marriage  feast 
no  less  than  six  jars  containing  two  or  three  firkins 
apiece,  prepared  for  the  purpose  (John  ii,  0).  We 
meet  with  references  to  purification  after  childbirth 
(Luke  ii,  22),  and  after  the  cur6  of  leprosy  (Matt,  viii, 
4;  Luke  xvii,  14),  the  sprinklwg  of  the  water  mixed 
with  ashes  being  still  retained  in  the  latter  case  (lleb. 
ix,  13).  What  may  have  been  the  specific  causes  of 
uncleanness  in  those  who  came  up  to  pufify  themselves 
before  the  Passover  (John  xi.  So),  or  in  those  who  had 
taken  upon  themselves  the  Nazarite's  vow  (Acts  xxi, 
24,  2G),  we  are  not  informed ;  in  either  case  it  may 
have  been  contact  with  a  corpse,  though  in  tbe  latter 
it  would  rather  appear  to  have  been  a  general  purifi- 
cation preparatory  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  vow. 
See  Wasiuno. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  distinc- 
tive feature  in  the  Mosaic  rites  of  purification  is  their 
expiatory  character.  The  idea  of  uncleanness  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  Jew :  it  was  attached  by  the  Greeks  to 
the  events  of  childbirth  and  death  (Thucyd.  iii,  104 ; 
Eurip,  Iph.  in  Taur.  383),  and  by  various  nations  to 
the  case  of  sexual  intercourse  (Herod,  i,  198 ;  ii,  64 ; 
Pers.  ii,  16).  But  with  all  these  nations  simple  ablu- 
tion sufiiced :  no  sacrifices  were  demanded.  The  Jew 
alone  was  taught  by  the  use  of  expiatory  offerings  to 
discern  to  its  full  extent  (he  connection  between  the 
outward  sign  and  the  inward  fount  of  impurity. — Smith. 
See  Ablution. 

PURIFICATION  IN  THE  CuBiSTiAs  Church.  The 
Protestant  Church  recognises  no  ceremonial  purifica- 
tions, because  it  does  not  seek  for  anything  emblematic 
to  [wint  to  the  necessity  of  holiness  in  the  people  of  the 
Lord.  Christ  taught  purification  of  the  heart  only,  and 
so  the  evangelical  Christians  teach  purity  of  heart  as 
the  fit  condition  in  which  to  approacli  the  Deity  in  wor- 
ship ;  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God  having  cleansed  from 
all  sin  those  who  accept  of  his  atonement  in  righteous- 
ness.    See  Impi'rity;  Sis. 

In  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Greek  Church, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  ultra-ritualistic  churches  which 
still  cling  to  Protestantism,  acts  of  purification  prevail 
to  some  extent.  There  is,  firstly,  the  act  of  purification 
alter  the  communion  in  the  mass.  It  reUtes  (a)  to  the 
purification  of  the  chalice ;  some  wine  is  poured  into  it 
by  the  servant  of  the  altar,  and  slightly  shaken  with  a 
circular  motion,  to  take  in  all  particles  of  the  holy  blood ; 


then  tbe  chalice  is  emptied  in  two  draughts,  the  mouli 
touching  the  same  place  from  which  the  holy  blood  hai 
been  drunk.  During  this  performance  the  prayer  (fiud 
ore  tunuimut  is  recited :  this  prayer  stands  in  an  (>U 
Gothic  missal  of  Charlemagne's  time  as  Pottcovaaak', 
III  the  oldest  times  of  Christianity  the  purification  i^ 
the  chalice  was  done  with  water,  which  was  aftenriTvii 
poured  into  a  special  vessel  placed  at  tbe  side  c^  tbi 
altar,  and  called  pucina  (q.  v.).  It  was  Innocent  III 
who  directed  that  the  purification  of  tbe  chalice  afaanU 
be  done  with  wine,  (i)  To  tbe  periodical  punfiealim 
of  the  ciborium  (q.  v.),  which  is  performed  after  the  par- 
taking of  the  holy  blood  and  before  the  purification  of 
the  chalice,  by  gathering  with  wine  the  rest  of  the  holy 
blood  left  in  the  ciborium,  and  emptymg  it  as  before,  and 
then  wiping  out  its  inside  with  thipur{fiaitoriuK  (q.  v.). 
There  is,  secondly,  the  act  of  purification  for  wamen. 
which  has  been  derived  through  rather  than  from  tin 
Jewish  rite  (Lev,  xii).  It  is  baaed  upon  tbe  practice  of 
tbe  Blessed  Virgin  ilary,  whose  compliance  with  tbe  de- 
mand of  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law  is  related  in  Luk< 
ii,  22-24.  The  Romish  Church  has  in  commrmoratkn 
of  this  purification  act  instituted  a  festival  called  Ftan 
of  Purification  of  the  Blattd  Virgin  i/ary;  and  i»  K 
the  Levitical  law  the  ceremony  was  appointed  for  ibc 
fortieth  day  after  childbirth,  the  feast  is  put  on  Febk  2 
(reckoning  from  Dec  25,  the  Nativity  of  Christ).  As  oa 
the  same  occasion  the  Holy  Virgin  complied  also  vitb 
the  law  of  Numb,  xviii,  15,  by  the  offering  prescribed  ia 
redemption  of  the  fiist-born,  tbe  festival  is  also  called  by 
the  name  of  the  Prtfenlalion  nflht  Child  Jtsui,  or  tb* 
feast  of  Simeon,  and  sometimes,  also,  of  the  Jf«fwy 
(occurtut),  in  allusion  to  Simeon's  meeting  tbe  Viipa 
Mother,  and  taking  the  child  into  his  arms  (Luke  ii,  ^> 
The  date  of  the  introduction  of  this  festival  is  nnceitain. 
The  first  clear  trace  of  it  is  about  the  middle  of  the  iib 
century,  during  the  reign  of  JIarcia,  and  in  the  Cbmtli 
of  Jerusalem.  Its  introduction  in  the  Roman  Cborcb,ii. 
494,  was  made  by  pope  Gelasius  tbe  occasion  uf  ltaa»- 
ferring  to  a  Christian  use  the  festivities  which  at  tin 
season  were  annexed  to  the  pagan  festival  of  the  Lafe- 
calia. 

In  the  Church  of  England,  the  restoration  ofvoiBu 
to  the  privileges  of  the  Church  is  accompanied  by  a  k^ 
emn  thanksgiving  for  deliverance  in  her  great  dao^. 
The  title  of  the  service.  The  Thant^riag  of  W<mn 
after  Childbirth,  was  adoptetl  in  I5.52  to  bring  ifai$  poiiil 
into  prominence.  The  old  Sarum  title,  OrJo  ad  Firifi- 
candam  3fulierem  ixut  Partum,  and  that  in  tbe  Pnm- 
book  of  1549,  The  Order  of  the  Purification  of  Wmn. 
seemed  to  mark  an  unholiness  in  tbe  woman  which  tht 
service  removed.  The  Puritans  objected  to  the  use  of 
the  8er\-ico  for  this  very  reason — "  For  what  else  dotb 
this  churching  imply  but  a  restoring  her  unto  theCburcb, 
which  cannot  be  without  some  bar  or  shutting  forth  fjt- 
supposed?"  They  complained,  too,  against  such  isdi- 
vidualizing  of  prayer  and  praise  (see  the  conlroveisr 
between  Cartwright  and  Whitgift  and  Hooker,  in  Ke- 
ble,  3d  cd.  of  Hooker's  Works,  ii,  434-438).  In  the 
Sanim  use  the  service  was  read  at  the  church  door,  oM 
ostium  eccletice;  in  the  book  of  1649,  ''nigh  onto  lie 
quire  door," afterwards  at  tbe  altar  rails;  now  at'smu 
convenient  place."  The  solemn  readmission  of  il< 
woman  to  divine  service  of  the  Sarum  use  has  be(c 
wholly  discontinued.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  re- 
quires of  the  woman  to  be  "  decently  apparelled,"  whicb 
means  that  she  shall  appear  at  church  veiled.  Houka 
gives  an  instance  where  a  woman  appeared  unt-eiieiJ 
and  was  therefore  excommunicated,  and  when  the  OM 
was  appealed  to  the  bisho|»  they  confirmed  tbe  de- 
cision. Palmer  sa^-s  that  all  the  Western  ritoak  anJ 
that  of  Constantinople  had  offices  for  this  rite.  A  ser- 
vice of  the  10th  century  is  given  by  Migne,  Ctrtn 
(Paris,  1841),  cxxxviii:  "Benedictio  Puerpeix  fwaa- 
dum  usum  i^thiopum."  The  anointing  the  forehead  ef 
the  woman  and  child,  sacra  unetione,  the  iropoation  <if 
bauds,  the  reception  of  holy  communion,  the  giving  of 
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incense,  are  parts  of  this  rite.  See  Siegel,  ChriitUehe 
AUerthUmer  (Index  in  voL  iv);  Riddle,  Chrislian  An- 
tiquiHet  (nee  Index) ;  Bril.  Quar.  Sev.  July,  1871,  p.  110. 
See  also  Ablutioic.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Paiification-offeilags  were  nich  as  the  law  en- 
Joined  upon  those  who  had  been  raised  rrum  leprosy, 
unclean  issues,  hiemorrhoges,  and  childbed.  See  Pol- 
lution. Those  for  lepers  were  the  most  burdensome, 
since  a  trospass-olTering  was  among  them. 

1.  The  purifying  offerings  of  menstrual  women  and 
of  nieii  after  unclnn  issues  were  just  the  same  (Lev. 
xv).  And  the  eighth  day  after  the  cure  was  certain, 
each  brought  two  turtle-doves,  or  young  pigeons,  ti>  be 
slain  by  the  priests — the  one  as  a  sin-offering,  the  other 
as  a  burnt-offering  (xv,  14  sq.,  29  sq.).  Drink-offerings 
are  not  expressly  mentioned  in  connection  with  these, 
iiee  WoMAS, 

2.  The  offerings  of  purification  of  women  after  child- 
birth (Lev.  xii,  6-S),  offered  thirty-three  or  sixty-six 
days  after  confinement,  consisted  in  a  yearling  Umb  as 
a  burnt-offering,  and  a  young  pigeon  or  a  turtle-dove 
as  a  sin-offering.  In  case  of  poverty,  two  turtle-doves 
or  young  pigeons  sufficed — the  one  as  a  bumt-offering, 
the  other  as  a  sin-offering  (comp.  Luke  ii,  24).  See 
Chiij>. 

3.  More  extended  was  the  purifjing  ceremony  of 
healed  lepers  (Lev.  xiv ;  comp.  Negaim,  in  the  6ih  part 
of  the  Hishna,  ch.  xiv).  The  ritual  is  composed  of  two 
parts :  (n)  vers.  2-8.  The  healed  leper  brought  to  the 
)>riest  for  cleansing  roust  present  two  small  birds,  alive 
and  clean  (according  to  the  Xet/uim,  xiv,  5,  they  must 
be  in  form,  size,  and  value  precisely  alike  and  bought  at 
the  same  time ;  but  this  was  not  necessarj' ;  comp,  Lutz, 
y>e  Ouab.  A  rib.  Purgat.  Ltfiroti  Datin.  earumq.  Mytter. 
[IHal.  1737]).  The  one  was  to  be  slain  over  an  earthen 
vessel  filled  with  fresh  spring-water  (and  then  buried; 
Xegaim,  xiv,  1),  and  the  living  bird,  together  with  a 
bundle  consisting  of  cedar-wood,  scarlet  wool,  and  hys- 
sop, was  dipped  into  the  vessel,  now  containing  water 
and  blood  mixed  together,  and  the  leper  was  sprinkled 
with  it  seven  times.  The  priest  then  let  the  living  bird 
loose  into  the  open  air  (perhaps  bearing  away  the  guilt). 
See  Expiation.  Then  the  man  healed  was  required  to 
wash,  shave  off  all  his  hair,  and  bathe.  He  was  now  so 
far  cleansed  as  no  longer  to  render  unclean  the  place  he 
occupied  (iVe^oun,  xiv,  2),  and  might  again  abide  in 
the  city,  but  was  required  to  "  tarry  abroad  out  of  his 
own  tent"  or  house.  This  is  referred  by  the  rabbins,  as 
a  euphemism,  to  sexual  intercourse,  but  without  reason 
(yet  Bahr  follows  them;  %inioJ^  ii,  620  sq.).  The  cere- 
mony with  the  two  birds  is  not  a  sacrifice,  but  a  mere 
symbol  of  the  purifying  of  the  blood  from  the  humors 
of  the  disease,  and  the  return  of  freedom  on  the  part  of 
the  leper  again  to  associate  with  men  (otherwise  ex- 
plained in  BHhr,  o;>.  ci«.  p.  615  sq.).  (i)  Vers.  9-81.  On 
the  seventh  day,  the  leper  was  required  again  to  shave 
his  whole  body  with  the  utmost  care — not  even  sparing 
the  eyebrows — to  wash,  and  to  bathe.  A  special  cham- 
ber was  provided  in  a  corner  of  the  women's  court-yard 
of  the  second  Temple  for  this  purpose  (Midihlh,  ii,  5; 
comp.  Nfgain,  xiv,  8.  Biihr  is  mistaken,  and  contra- 
dicts htv.  xiv,  9,  in  referring  this  washing  (o  the  eighth 
day).  On  the  eighth  day  he  presenteii  two  lambs  ami 
a  yearliiig  sheep.  The  Iamb  was  first  slain  ns  a  tres- 
pass-offering, and  the  healed  man  was  touched  with  its 
blood  in  three  pUcea — on  the  right  ear,  the  right  thumb, 
and  the  great  toe  of  the  right  foot.  Then  the  priest 
took  the  oil  offered  by  the  leper,  and,  after  sprinkling  of 
it  seven  times  "  before  the  Lord,"  touched  the  leper  with 
it  in  the  same  three  places  of  the  body,  and  poured  the 
remainder  over  his  head.  Finally,  the  sin-offering  and 
the  burnt-offering  were  slain.  Poor  persons  were  al- 
lowed to  brihg  for  these  two  turtle-doves  or  young 
pigeons.    See  Leprosy. 

The  putting  of  the  blood  on  the  body,  as  well  as 
touching  it  with  nil,  in  this  second  service,  is  considered 
as  a  ceremony  expressing  reconciliation ;  but  the  rab- 
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bins  consider  the  final  anointing  with  the  oil  as  the  es- 
sential part  {Nrgabn,  xiv,  lU),  because  in  this  connec- 
tion alone  is  mention  made  of  "an  atonement  before  the 
Lord"  (Lev.  xiv,  18).  In  other  respects,  the  whole  cere- 
mony strongly  resembles  the  consecration  of  priests 
(Bahr,  op.  at.  521  sq.).  The  cutting-off  of  the  hair  be- 
longed to  the  medical  police  of  the  law,  for  the  leprosy 
conceals  itself  most  easily  under  the  hair,  and  hence  the 
last  traces  of  the  disease  could  thus  be  detected.  On  the 
ceremonies  of  purification  in  consecrating  priests  and 
Levites,  see  those  articles. — Winer,  ii,  319.    See  Naz- 

AKITK. 

Purification -waters  (H'ns-^tt,  mtg-niftldA', 
properly  watat  of  imdeanneat, i. e. of ;>ttr{/!c<itton ;  Sept. 
viup  pavTtaiiov,  water  qftprmUiag,  after  the  Cbaldee 
usage;  comp.  tudah',  Trn,  to  tprmkk  [see  KosenniUller, 
on  Numb,  xix,  9]).  This  was  a  holy  water  of  cleans- 
ing, which  was  mixed  with  the  ashes  of  a  red  or  red- 
dish-brown heifer — one  which  had  never  been  under  the 
yoke  (comp.  Deut.  xxi,  8;  Bochart,  Hierot.  i,  828:  on 
the  age  of  this  heifer  the  interpreters  of  the  law  were 
not  agreed ;  see  Para,  i,  1 ;  Jonathan,  or  Nttmb.  I.  c, 
speaks  of  a  two-year-old).  With  this  water  those  who 
bad  contracted  impurity  by  contact  with  a  corpse  or 
otherwise  were  sprinkled  by  means  of  a  sprig  or  branch 
of  hyssop,  and  were  thus  cleansed  (Numb,  xix,  2  sq. ; 
xxxi,  19sq.;  Heb.  ix,  18;  Jaeephus,^n/.  iv,4,6;  comp. 
the  Talmudical  tract  Para,  in  the  6th  part  of  the  Mish- 
na).  The  cerenwiny  of  burning  the  heifer,  which  was 
sccounted  a  sin-offering  (Numb,  xix,  9, 17),  was  as  fol- 
lows according  to  the  law  (comp.  Hishna,  Para,  vi,  4) : 
A  priest,  who  had  set  himself  span  and  purified  himself 
for  this  work  for  seven  days  previous  (ibid,  iii,  1 ;  Jo- 
sephus  ascribes  the  duty  to  the  high-priest,  which  may 
have  been  the  custom  in  his  time,  although  the  Mishna 
usuallv  speaks  only  of  a  priest,  iii,  1,  9, 10;  comp.  Philo, 
0pp.  li,  252;  Para,  iii,  8),  led  it  out  of  the  Temple 
(through  the  east  door,  Mishna,  Midiolh,  i,  8)  befor« 
the  city  (on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  Para,  iii,  6),  slew  it, 
snd  burned  it  entire,  with  its  fiesh,  skin,  blood,  and  dung 
(Numb,  xix,  6),  on  a  fire  fed  with  cedar-wood,  scarlet 
wool,  and  hyssop  (comp.  Lev.  xiv,  6).  The  ashes  were 
then  gathered,  and  kept  in  a  clean  pUce  outside  the  city 
(according  to  the  Para,  iii,  2,  they  were  divided  into 
three  parts,  one  of  which  was  kept  in  a  court  outside  the 
Temple,  the  second  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the 
third  was  given  to  the  priests).  A  heifer  was  burned 
thus  anew  whenever  the  supply  of  ashes  was  exhausted. 
The  Para  (iii,  5)  tells  us  that  only  nine  in  all  were 
ever  burned,  and  only  one  of  them  before  the  captiv- 
ity (Jerome,  Ep,  108  ad  Evttach.,  says  that  one  was 
burned  yearly).  A  part  of  these  ashes  was  mixed  with 
fresh  water  (comp.  Para,  viii,  8),  and  a  clean  person 
sprinkled  with  it  the  unclean  on  the  third  and  on  the 
seventh  day  after  the  contraction  of  uncleanness.  With 
il,  too,  the  house  of  the  dead  and  the  vessels  rendered 
unclean  by  a  corpse  were  sprinkled.  He  who  burned 
the  heifer,  the  priest  who  slew  her,  and  the  man  who 
collected  the  ashes  were  unclean  until  evening  (Numb. 
xix,  7,  8,  10).  The  same  took  place  in  the  use  of  the 
water;  he  who  sprinkled  it  on  the  unclean,  and  all  that 
touched  it,  were  nnclean  until  evening  (xix,  21  sq.). 
This  is  analogous  to  Lev.  xvi,  24,  26,  28 ;  although  in 
that  case  the  uncleanness  contracted  by  contact  with 
the  gnats  was  considered  as  removed  immediately  after 
the  required  washings.  Clericus  properly  remarks  on 
this  passage  in  Numbers, "  The  victim  was  considered  as 
unclean  through  the  sins  which  the  prayer  of  the  priest 
placed  on  his  head.  The  ashes  of  this  victim  deanseil 
the  unclean  by  taking  his  pollution ;  but  they  also  de- 
filed the  clean,  because  no  pollution  could  seem  to  pass 
from  them  to  the  water."  The  last  clause,  however,  is 
not  clear. 

The  whole  ceremony  is  peculiar,  and  suf^^ts  many 
questions  which  have  never  been  fully  solved.  In  par- 
ticular, the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  details  is  still  un- 
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■ettled,  u  the  disigreeiD«nt  of  recent  expasitor*  shows 
(Biibr,  SgmboL  u,  493  aq.;  Uengstenberg,  Motet  und 
Jigypten,  p.  181  sq,;  Anonymous,  EtangeL  K.-Z.  1843, 
No.  19 ;  Baumgutcn,  Comnunt,  turn  Pmlat.  ii,  838  sq.; 
Philippson,  Petdat.  p.  768  sq.;  Kurtz,  in  the  Stud,  u, 
Krit.  [  1846],  iii,  629  sq.).  We  cannot  here  dwell  upon 
this  unrruitful  inTeatigatioo,  but  will  refer  singly  to  the 
principal  points. 

1.  The  purification  of  those  made  unclean  by  a  corpse 
was  effected,  not  by  the  usual  means  of  cleansing — pure 
water — but  by  this  sharp  fluid,  because  this  kind  of 
uncleanneas  was  conridered  very  deep  and  sad.  The 
reason  of  this  is  obvious.  Hence  the  means  of  cleansing 
is  a  kind  of  lye,  which  is  strong  in  its  action.  We  find 
ashes  and  lye  among  the  means  of  purification  used  not 
merely  by  the  Romans  (Virgil,  Edog.  viii,  101 ;  Ovid, 
fast,  'iv,  639,  725,  788 ;  Aniob.  Gtnt.  v,  82),  but  by  the 
old  Persians,  who  made  their  moat  powerful  cleansing 
stuff  out  of  water  and  ashes  by  meaos  of  fire  (Ztnda- 
vt*la,  iii,  216;  another  kind  of  sacred  water  used  by 
£g>-|>tian  priests  is  mentioned  in  £lian.  A  mm,  vii,  46). 
Besides,  this  lye  among  the  leraelites  was  made,  not 
out  of  ashes  in  general,  but  from  the  ashes  of  a  sin- 
offering,  and  from  that  which  alone  remained  of  this 
sin-offering. 

2.  A  heifer,  not  a  bull  (Lev.  ir,  14),  is  used,  perhaps 
(Btlhr,  p.  498)  because  the  female  sex  is  that  which 
brings  forth  life  (comp.  Gen.  iii,  20;  otherwise  Ueng- 
stenberg  and  Baumgarten— the  former  interpreting  too 
outwardly,  op.  at.  p.  1S2;  the  latter  too  artificially). 
But  the  object  may  have  been  simply  to  distinguish 
this  particular  sin-offering,  when  the  animal  was  made 
a  means  to  a  hallowing  purpose,  from  that  in  which  it 
was  presented  to  Jehovah  in  his  sanctuary  as  a  sacrifice 
of  reconciliation.  Yet  physical  undeanness  is  always 
less  burdensome  than  sin  against  the  moral  law  (comp, 
Philippson,  p.  769).  Why  a  mi  heifer?  The  explana- 
tion of  Spencer  (^Leg.  Ril.  ii,  15,  2, 6),  that  a  red  heifer 
was  chosen  in  token  of  opposition  to  the  Eg}-pl<an  cus- 
tom of  sacrificing  red  cattle  toTyphon,who  was  fancied 
to  be  of  a  red  color  (Plut.  Itidor.  22),  is  worthless.  The 
recent  expositors  of  the  sj'mbols  waver  between  red  as 
the  color  of  ^fe  (Biihr,  Kurtz)  and  of  sin  and  death 
(Hengstenberg).  According  to  the  rabbins,  Solomon 
did  not  know  the  reason,  and  no  ancient  tradition  re- 
specting it  has  reached  us.  The  secret  will  never  be 
discovered.  If  it  be  said  that  red  heifers  were  chosen 
for  their  scaroity,  which  rendered  them  prized  in  the 
East  (Reland,  Aniig.  Sacr.  ii,  5,  23;  Amraltxu  [ed. 
Lette],  p.  74),  the  answer  is  only  rendered  more  diffi- 
cult. Rarity  is  not  made  an  object  in  the  directions 
given.  Perhaps  the  dark  color  is  simply  selected  as  ac- 
cording with  the  serious  nature  of  the  work  in  hand,  and 
aiding  to  keep  the  removal  of  sin  steadily  before  the 
eye.  White  heifere  were  unfitted  for  this  purpose; 
black  ones  are  very  rare  in  the  East.  As  the  accom- 
paniments— cedar-wood,  hyssop,  and  scarlet  wool,  which 
Maimonides  in  his  time  already  felt  the  difficulty  of 
explaining— have  never  yet  been  fully  accounted  for, 
Bilhr's  explanation  is  the  most  intelligent  (p.  602  sq.), 
while  Baiimgarten's  is  absurd.     See  Hyshop. 

8.  The  twofold  sprinkling  on  the  third  and  seventh 
days  has  an  analogy  in  two  other  places  (Lev.  xii,  2  sq. ; 
xiv,  8  sq.).  That  terrible  impurity  was  not  to  be  re- 
moved in  a  moment ;  its  serious  nature  demanded  two 
periods  of  effort.  Three  and  seven,  too,  are  significant 
numbers  in  themselves.  The  seven,  or  week,  is  also  a 
liturgically  complete  period,  and  with  it  the  ceremony 
of  purification  ends. 

4.  The  reason  why  the  heifer  was  burned  without  the 
hoi}'  city,  and  the  persons  occupied  in  this  work  were 
accounted  unclean,  is  not  the  impurity  of  the  sacrifice  in 
itself  (as  Bahr  has  well  remarked),  but  in  the  fact  of  its 
relation  with  the  most  unclean  things— death  and  the 
corpse. 

See,  in  genera],  Moses  Maimon.  TV.  de  I'acta  Rnfa, 
Hebr.  et  LaU  (ed.  Zeller,  Amsterd.  1711);  Marck,  Va- 


teru  ad  Vet.  Tat.  Fatdc  p.  114  aq. ;  Devling,  Oianat 
iii,  89  sq.;  Th.  Daaaov.  Dt  Vaeca  Jtufa,  ObtamL  h- 
tnx.  (J.  G.  W.  Dunkel,  Upa.  1768);  BnhnyBcn,  > 
i4<per<H>iie  Sacra  tx  MttUe  Gewtarigtar.  (Serv.  KIT); 
Keland,  Antiq.  Sacr.  ii,  5, 28.— Winer,  ii,  601. 

Portfloatorimn  is  a  piece  of  linen  folded  semd 
times,  which  is  used  in  drying  the  chalice  and  wi|Hiig  dit 
paten  during  the  mass.  It  was  originally  a  towel  ba- 
ened  to  the  piscina,  or  vessel  placed  at  the  side  of  tbt 
altar.  Only  in  later  times  it  took  the  present  siaipier 
form  —  probably  at  the  time  when  tbe  prieat  biaiKif 
drank  the  wine  which  had  been  used  for  tbe  purificaticci 
ofthechalioe  and  the  ablution  of  Ibefingen.  Tbedne- 
ing  of  the^ur</f«ifi>riinn,as  it  coinea  in  immediate  eoa- 
tact  with  the  consecrated  forms,  must,  by  pfcoeriplioe 
of  the  canon,  be  done  by  the  priest  himself.  Ita  laigtli 
and  width  must  be  about  half  an  ell,  and  as  it  is  exdo- 
sively  employed  for  the  ritual  use,  it  must  be  oan«- 
crated  and  marked  in  the  middle  with  a  croae.  The 
Greeks  use  a  sponge  for  the  cleaning  of  tbe  chalice  and 
paten — a  custom  mentioned  by  Chrysoetom  (^HomU. » 
EpUl.  ad  Epka.y.—Weixtx  u.  Welte,  Kirdiat-ljex,  a.  v. 

Pnilfier.    See  PusiFicATOBitm. 

Pu'rlm  (B'>'51»,  Purim !  Sept.  *povpai  v.  r.  ♦por- 
pl/t,  etc;  also  D'<'n«n  •'a^,  dagt  of  tie  Pxrim,  Esth. 
ix,  26, 81),  the  annual  festival  instituted  by  Mordeoi, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Esther,  to  commeroorale  the  woo- 
derfnl  deliverance  of  tbe  Jews  in  Persia  from  tbe  de- 
struction with  which  they  were  threatened  through  tbt 
designs  of  Ilaman  (Esth.  ix ;  Josephus,  Ant.  xi,S,  13). 
(In  the  following  article  we  chiefly  follow  that  by  Gios- 
burg  in  Kilto's  Cydopadia,  with  additions  from  other 
sources.)     See  Fkstivau 

I.  Name  of  the  Festival  and  its  StgnSfcatum.—'nt 
name  D^^,4B  (singular  *i!IB),  which  is  derived  from  tk 
Persian  pare,  cognate  with  par$,  part,  and  which  is 
explaiuMl  in  Esther  (iii,  7;  ix,  24)  by  tbe  Hebrew 
7^i>,  lot,  has  been  given  to  this  festival  because  it  re- 
cords the  casting  of  k>ls  by  Haman  to  ascertain  wbei 
he  should  carrj'  into  effect  the  decree  wbicb  tbe  kin; 
issued  for  tbe  extermination  of  the  Jews  (Eatb.  ix,  ii. 
Tbe  name  *povpai,  which,  as  Schleusner  {Lex.  ta  LXX, 
a.  v.)  and  others  rightly  maintain,  is  a  comiptioa  of 
^ovpai,  is  the  Greek  pronunciation  of  tbe  Hebrew 
term.  In  like  manner,  tbe  modem  editors  of  Josepbos 
have  changed  ^povpaJot  into  tovpaXot  (,Anl.  xi,  6,  ISl 
The  old  editors  imagined  that  Joeephus  connected  tbt 
word  with  ^ovptiv.  In  2  Mace  xv,  36  this  festival  i: 
denominated  i}  Maplox<'ii'>i  ttltip". 

It  was  probably  called  Purim  by  the  Jews  in  irony. 
Their  great  enemy  Haman  appears  to  have  been  Tcrr 
superstitious  and  much  given  to  casting  lots  (Esth.  iii. 
7).  They  gave  the  name  Purim,  or  Lota,  to  tbe  con- 
memorative  festival  because  he  had  thrown  lots  to  as- 
certain what  day  would  be  auspicious  for  him  to  cany 
into  effect  the  bloody  decree  wbicb  tbe  king  bad  issaed 
at  his  instance  (ix,  24). 

Ewald,  in  support  of  his  theory  that  there  was  in  pa- 
triarchal times  a  religious  festival  at  every  new  and  full 
moon,  conjectures  that  Purim  was  originally  the  full- 
moon  feast  of  Adar,  as  the  Passover  was  that  of  Nisan. 
and  Tabernacles  that  of  Tisri. 

II.  The  Manner  in  tckich  the  Featt  teas  amd  Mi  w 
o&*err«i,— All  that  the  Bible  tells  us  aboot  it  is  thai 
Mordecai  ordered  the  14th  and  l&th  of  Adar  to  be  kept 
annually  by  the  Jews,  both  nigh  and  afar ;  that  thc*e 
two  days  are  to  be  made  days  of  feasting  and  of  joy,  a» 
well  as  of  interchange  of  presents  and  of  sending  gifb 
to  the  poor,  and  that  the  Jews  agreed  to  continue  tv 
observe  this  festival  every  year  in  the  same  manner  a» 
they  had  begun  it  (Esth.  ix,  17-24).  No  further  di- 
rections are  given  about  its  observance,  and  tbe  Bihlt 
here,  as  elsewhere,  left  the  rites  and  ceremonies  to  de- 
velop themselves  with  tbe  circumstances  of  the  nalkw. 
It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  what  may  have  been  the 
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ancient  mode  of  obaerrmce,  ao  as  to  have  given  the  oc- 
casion something  of  the  dignity  of  a  national  religious 
festival.  The  traditions  of  the  Jews,  and  their  modem 
osage  respecting  it,  are  curious.  It  is  stated  that  eigbty- 
tive  of  the  Jewish  elders  objected  at  first  to  the  insti- 
tution of  the  feast,  when  it  was  proposed  by  Mordecai 
(Jcnjs.  Gem.  Megitluh;  Ughtfuot,  im  John  x,  21).  A 
preliminary  fast  was  appointed,  called  "  the  fast  of  Es- 
ther," to  be  observed  on  the  13th  of  Adar,  in  memory 
of  the  fast  which  Esther  and  her  maids  observed,  and 
which  she  enjoined,  through  Mordecai,  on  the  Jews  of 
Sbushan  (Esth.  iv,  16).     tiee  Mokiiboai. 

The  following  is  the  mode  in  which  the  festival  of 
Purim  is  kept  at  the  present  day.  The  day  preced- 
ing— i.  e.  the  18th  of  Adar— is  kept  as  a  fast-day,  and 
is  called  "the  fast  of  Esther"  (inox  r">!yr|),  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  command  of  this  Jewish  queen  (Esth. 
iv,  5,  6) ;  and  sundry  prayers  expressive  of  repenunce, 
hunailiatioD,  etc.  (nin^SO),  are  introduced  into  the 
regular  ritual  for  the  day.  As  on  all  the  fast-days, 
Exod.  xxxii,  11-14;  xxxiv,  1-11,  are  read  as  the  lesson 
from  the  law,  and  Isa.  Ir,  6-lvi,  9,  as  the  Haplitarah.  If 
the  13th  of  Adar  falls  on  a  Sabbath,  the  fast  takes  place 
on  the  Thursilay  previous,  as  no  fasting  is  allowed  on 
this  sacred  day,  nor  on  the  preparation-day  for  the  Sab- 
bath. Some  people  fast  three  days,  as  Esther  enjoined 
at  first.  On  the  evening  of  this  fast-day — i.  e.  the 
one  closing  the  13th  of  Adar  and  iiitriKlucing  the  14th, 
as  soon  as  the  stars  appear — the  festival  commences, 
when  the  candles  are  lighted,  and  all  the  Israelites  resort 
to  the  synagogue,  where,  after  the  evening  service,  the ' 
book  of  Esther,  called,  kut'  iioxhvt  '^  lUegiUaA  (T^^VS, 
the  Roll),  is  read  by  the  pnelector.  Before  commencing 
to  read  it  he  pronounces  the  following  benediction : 
"  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  6o<l,  King  of  the  uni- 
T-erse,  who  hast  sanctified  os  with  thy  commandments, 
and  hast  enjoined  us  to  read  the  MegiUah !  Blessed  art 
thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  universe,  who  hast 
wrought  miracles  for  our  forefathers  in  those  days  and 
at  this  time.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King 
of  the  universe,  who  hast  preserved  us  aliv,  sustained 
us,  and  brought  us  to  this  season !"  The  Megillah  is 
then  read.  The  prelector  reads  in  a  histrionic  manner, 
suiting  his  tones  and  gestures  to  the  changes  in  the 
subject-matter.     As  often  as  he  pronounces  the  name 


I  of  Haroan  the  congregation  stamp  on  the  floor,  saying, 
I  "  Let  his  name  he  t>lotted  out.    The  name  of  the  wicked 
I  shall  rot!"  while  the  children  spring  rattles.    The  pas- 
sage in  which  the  names  of  Haman  and  his  sons  occur 
I  (Esth.  ix,  7,  9)  is  read  very  rapidly,  and  if  possible  in 
'  one  breath,  to  signify  that  they  were  all  hanged  at  the 
same  time,  the  congregation  stamping  and  rattling  all 
j  the  time.    It  is  for  this  reason  that  this  passage  is  writ- 
ten in  the  MS8.  in  larger  letters  than  the  rest,  and  that 
the  names  are  arranged  under  one  another.     After  the 
Megillah  is  read  through,  the  whole  congregation  ex- 
I  cUim, "  Cursed  be  Haman ;  blessed  be  Mordecai.  Cursed 
'  be  Zuresh  (the  wife  of  Haman) ;  blessed  be  Esther. 
'  Cursed  be  all  idolaters;  blessed  be  all  Israelites,  and 
:  blessed  be  Harbonah  who  hanged  Haman."    The  vol- 
I  ume  is  then  solemnly  rolled  up.     Lastly,  the  following 
I  benediction  is  pronounced  by  the  reader :  "  Blessed  art 
'  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  universe,  who  hast 
contendetl  our  contest,  judged  our  cause,  hast  avenged 
'  our  wrongs,  requited  all  the  enemies  of  our  souls,  and 
<  hast  delivered  us  from  our  oppressors.    Blessed  art  thou 
I  who  hast  delivere<l  thy  people  from  all  their  oppressora, 
thou  Lord  of  salvation !"    All  go  home  and  partake  of  a 
repast  said  to  consist  mainly  of  milk  and  eggs. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  Adar  the  Jews  again  re- 
sort to  the  synagogue,  insert  several  appointed  prayers 
into  the  ordinary  daily  ritual ;  Exod.  xvii,  8-16  is  read 
as  the  lesson  from  the  law,  which  relates  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Amalekites,  the  people  of  Agag  (I  Sam.  xv, 
8),  (be  supposed  ancestor  of  Haman  (Esth.  iii,  1),  and 
the  Megillah  or  the  Book  of  Esther  as  the  Haphtarah, 
under  the  same  circumstances  as  those  of  the  previous 
evening.  The  rest  of  the  festival  is  spent  in  great  re- 
joicnigs:  presents  are  sent  backwards  and  forwards 
among  friends  and  relations,  and  gifts  are  liberally 
forwarded  to  the  poor.  Games  of  all  sorts,  with  danc- 
ing and  music,  commence.  In  the  evening  a  quaint 
dramatic  entertainment,  the  subject  of  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  occasion,  sometimes  takes  place,  and 
men  frequently  put  on  female  attire,  declaring  that  the 
festivities  of  I'urim,  according  to  Esth.  ix,  22,  suspend 
the  law  of  Deut.  xxii,  5,  which  forbids  one  sex  to  wear 
the  dress  of  the  other.  A  dainty  meal  then  follows, 
sometimes  with  a  free  indulgence  of  wine,  both  un- 
mixed and  mulled.  According  to  the  Gemara  {Mei/HUi, 
vii,  2),  "  tenetur  homo  in  festo  Purim  eo  usque  iuebri- 
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ari,  ut  nullum  diitcrimeD  norit  inter  maledictionem  Ha- 
mania  et  benedictionem  Mardochci." 

From  the  canons  which  obtained  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  we  learn  that  the  Megillah  had  to  be  written 
in  Hebrew  characters,  on  good  parchment,  and  with  ink 
(Mishiia,  MrgiUa,  ii,  2) ;  that  if  the  14ch  of  Ailar  fell 
on  a  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  the  inhabitants  of  villages 
read  the  Megillah  on  the  Monday  in  advance,  or  on 
Thursday,  because  the  country  people  came  to  town  to 
attend  the  markets  and  the  synagogues  in  which  the 
law  was  read  and  tribunals  held  {MegiUa,  i,  1-S) ;  that 
any  one  was  qualified  to  read  it  except  deaf  people, 
fools,  and  minors  (ibid,  ii,  4),  and  that  it  was  lawful  lu 
read  it  in  a  foreign  language  to  those  who  understood 
foreign  languages  (ibiil.  ii,  1),  But  though  the  Hishna 
allows  it  to  be  read  in  other  languages,  yet  the  Megillah 
is  generally  read  in  Hebrew. 

The  rejoicingx  continue  on  the  16th,  and  the  festival 
terminates  on  the  evening  of  this  day.  During  the 
whole  of  the  festival  the  Jews  may  engage  in  trade,  or 
any  Ubor,  if  they  are  so  inclined,  as  there  is  no  prohibi- 
tion against  it.  When  the  month  Adar  used  to  be 
doublet!,  in  the  Jewish  leap-year,  the  feslival  was  re- 
peated on  the  14th  and  15th  of  the  second  Adar. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Jews  were  tempted  to  associ- 
ate the  Christians  with  the  Persians  and  Amalekites  in 
the  curses  of  the  synagogue  (see  Cod.  Thtodot.  xvi,  8, 
18).  Hence  probably  arose  the  popularity  of  the  feasi 
of  Purim  in  those  ages  in  which  the  feeling  of  enmity 
was  so  strongly  manifested  between  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians. Several  Jewish  proverlia  are  pres«r\'ed  which 
strikingly  show  the  way  in  which  Purim  was  regarded, 
such  as,  "The  Temple  may  fail,  but  Purim  never;" 
"The  Prophets  may  fail,  but  not  the  Megillah."  It 
was  said  that  no  books  would  survive  in  the  Messiah's 
kingdom  except  the  law  and  the  Megillah.  This  af- 
fection for  the  book  and  the  feslival  connected  with  it 
is  the  more  remarkable  liecaii!!e  the  events  on  which 
they  are  founded  affected  only  an  exiled  portion  of  the 
Hebrew  race,  and  because  there  was  so  much  in  them 
to  shuck  the  principles  and  pifjudices  of  the  Jewish 
mind.  8o  popular  was  this  fexlival  in  the  days  of 
Christ  that  Joeephus  tells  us  that,  "  even  now,  all  the 
Jews  that  are  in  the  habitable  earth  keep  these  days 
festivals,  and  send  portions  to  one  another"  [Ant.  xi,6, 
18),  and  certainly  its  popularity  has  not  diminisheii  in 
the  present  day. 

III.  Did  Chriit  oeUbratt  Ihis  Feast  f— It.  was  first 
suggested  by  Kepler  that  the  ioprt^  rwv  'lovialuv  of 
John  V,  1  was  the  feast  of  Purim.  The  notion  has 
been  confidently  espoused  by  Pctavius,  Outram,  Lamy, 
Hug,  Thuluck,  Litcke,  Olshausen,  Stier,  Wiesrier,  Winer, 
and  Anger  (who,  according  to  Winer,  has  pnived  the 
point  beyond  contra<Uction),  and  is  favored  by  Alford 
and  Ellicott.  The  queAtion  is  a  difBcult  one.  It  seems 
to  be  generally  allowed  that  the  opinion  of  Chrysostoro, 
Cyril,  and  most  of  the  fathers,  which  was  taken  up  by 
Erasmus,  Calvin,  Beza,  and  Dengcl.  that  the  feast  was 
Pentecost,  and  that  of  Cocceius,  that  it  was  Tabernacles 
(which  is  countenanced  by  the  reading  of  one  inferior 
MS.),  are  preclude<l  by  the  general  course  of  the  nar- 
rative, and  especially  by  John  iv,  36  (assuming  that 
the  words  of  our  Lord  which  are  there  given  were  spok- 
en in  see«l-time)  compared  with  v,  1.  The  interval  in- 
dicated by  a  comparison  of  these  texts  could  scarcely 
have  extended  beyond  Nisau.  The  choice  is  thus  left 
between  Purim  and  the  Passover. 

The  principal  objections  to  Purim  are,  (a)  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  festi- 
val ;  (ft)  that  it  is  not  verj'  likely  that  our  Lord  would 
have  made  a  point  of  paying  especial  honor  to  a  festi- 
val which  appears  to  have  had  but  a  very  small  relig- 
ious element  in  it,  and  which  seems  rather  to  have  been 
the  means  of  keeping  alive  a  feeling  of  national  revenge 
and  hatred.  It  is  alleged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  our 
lx)nl's  attending  the  feast  would  Itc  in  harmony  with 
his  deep  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  the  Jewish 


people,  which  went  further  than  bis  rnerdr  "  fulfiffiaf 
all  righteounieM"  in  carrying  out  the  precepta  of  ibe 
Mosaic  law.  It  is  further  urged  that  the  narraiiTc  of 
John  is  beat  made  out  by  supposing  that  the  inodent 
at  the  pool  of  Bethesda  occurred  at  the  festival  wfaieh 
was  characterized  by  showing  kindness  to  the  poor, 
and  thai  our  Lord  was  induced,  by  the  enmiiy  of  tlK 
Jews  then  evinced,  not  to  remain  at  Jerusalem  till  ibt 
Passover,  mentioned  John  vi,  4  (Slier). 

The  identity  of  the  Passover  with  the  feast  in  ques- 
tion has  been  maintained  by  Iremeus,  EuseUu*.  and 
Theodoret,  and,  in  modem  time*,  by  Luther,  Scalisrr. 
Urotius,  Hengstenberg,  Gresewell,  Neander,  TbulurU 
Kubinaun,  and  the  majority  of  commentators.  The 
principal  difficulties  in  the  way  are,  (<i)  the  omissiia 
of  the  article,  involving  the  improbability  thai  the 
great  festival  of  the  year  should  be  spoken  of  as  "a 
feast  of  the  Jews ;"  (6)  that  as  our  Lord  did  not  go  up 
to  the  Passover  mentioned  John  vi,  4,  he  inust  have 
absented  himself  from  Jerusalem  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
,  that  is,  till  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (John  vii,  2). 
Against  these  points  it  is  contended  that  the  apfJica- 
tiiin  of  ioprii  without  the  article  to  the  I'assover  ii 
countenanced  by  Matt,  xxvii,  16 ;  Luke  xxiii,  17  (comp. 
John  xviii,  89) ;  indee<l,  it  makes  but  little  difference 
in  Hellenistic  Greek  whether  the  article  ia  present  or 
alwenl  with  a  noun  thus  in  regimen  with  a  following 
genitive ;  that  it  is  awigncd  as  a  reason  for  his  •tayir.g 
away  from  Jerusalem  fur  a  longer  period  than  usual, 
that  "the  Jews  sought  to  kill  him"  (John  vii,  1 ;  ef. t, 
18);  that  this  long  period  satisfactorily  accounts  fa 
the  surprise  expressed  by  his  brethren  (John  ^-ii,  3); 
and  that,  as  it  was  evidently  his  custom  to  visit  Jem- 
salem  once  a  year,  he  went  up  to  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles (vii,  2)  instead  of  going  to  the  Paasorer.  A 
still  more  conclusive  argument  in  favor  of  the  Pamover 
is  the  use  of  the  peculiar  epithet  itvnpoirpvroi:  in  Luke 
vi,  I,  for  the  Sabliath  following,  which  can  mean  nn  other 
than  that  occurring  after  the  Paschal  week.  Moreover, 
the  fact  of  the  ripe  but  unhar^-esled  barley  at  that 
time  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.    See  PAaaovEK. 

The  aigumenta  on  one  side  are  beet  set  forth  by 
Stier  and  Olshausen  on  John  v,  1,  by  Kepler  (Eth^ 
Ckromta,  Frankfort,  1616),  and  by  Anger  {Dt  Tn^  ta 
A  ct,  Apott.  i,  24) ;  also,  in  Hug's  Introd.  (pt,  ii,  §  64).  sod 
in  Lllcke's  Comoimt.  on  St.  ./okn't  Gotprl  (see  tlie  Eng- 
lish translation  of  LUcke's  Jtitirrlalum  in  the  appendix 
to  Tlttmann's  Mrlrlemata  Sarra,  or  a  Commeittary  am 
St.  John's  O'lKprl,  in  Bib.  Cabinet,  voL  xlv)  ;  those  on 
the  other  side,  by  Hengstenberg  (Chrittolagg  rvi.  ii, 
"  On  the  Seventy  Weeks  of  Daniel,"  p.  408^14,  EogL 
transL,  Washington,  1889) ;  Robinson,  Ihirvrnm/,  note 
on  the  "  Second  Passover;"  and  Neander,  Life  ofCkriti, 
§  143.  See  also  Lighlfoot,  KuinnI,  and  Thijuck.  on 
John  7,  I,  and  Gresswell,  Di»$,  viii,  voL  ii;  EUicUi 
Uct.  186. 

IV.  lAUrabtre. — See  Carpzov,  App.  Cnt.  iii,  II ;  Be- 
land,  AnI.  iv,  9;  Schickart,  Purim  mt  Batriatalia 
Judaiirvm  (Crit.  Sac  iii,  coL  1184) ;  Buztorf,  Syn.  Jrd. 
xxix.  The  Mishnical  treatise  MegiUa  conuins  diree- 
tions  respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  scroll  should  bt 
written  out  and  in  which  it  should  be  read,  with  otbs 
matters,  not  much  to  the  point  in  hand,  connected  with 
the  service  of  the  synagogue.  See  also  Stauben,  La 
Vie  Juiee  at  Abace ;  Mills,  British  Jetet,  p.  188;  Ax- 
enfeld,  BOradUm  D'^*1!ID  bs  (Erlang.  1807) ;  AU 
Kducafor,  iii,  26.    See  EsmitB. 

Puritans,  a  name  given  to  a  large  party  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  complained  that  the 
Reformation  in  England  was  left  in  an  imperfect  starts 
many  abuses  both  in  worship  and  discipline  being  still 
retained.  The  name  Puritans  was  derived  from  the 
frequent  assertion  of  those  who  composed  the  paity 
that  the  Church  of  England  was  corrupted  with  the 
remains  of  popery,  and  that  what  they  desired  was  a 
I  "  pure"  system  of  doctrine  and  discipline ;  but  the  Enc 
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luh  irord  "  Puritans"  happen*  accidentally  to  represent 
tbe  tireek  iiame  "Cathari"  which  had  been  asaumed 
br  the  Xuvatians,  and  which  liad  been  adopted  in  Ger- 
many during  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  vernacular  form 
"Ketzer"  for  the  Albigenaes  and  other  opponent*  of 
the  Church.  It  Sr»t  came  into  uae  as  tbe  designation 
of  an  Engiisb  Church  party  about  tbe  year  1664  (Ful- 
ler, Ck.  Hut.  ix,  66),  but  after  ■  few  years  it  got  tn  be 
used  also  as  inclusive  of  many  who  had  separated  from 
the  Church  of  England.  It  was  gradually  superseded 
IS  regards  tbe  latter  by  the  names  of  their  various 
sects,  as  Independents,  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  etc,  and 
as  regards  the  former  by  the  terra  "  Nuncunforroists." 
At  a  still  later  time,  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, tbe  Church  Puritans  were  represented  by  "  Lnw- 
Churchmen,"  and  tbe  Non-Church  Puritans  by  "  Dis- 
senters." 

The  presence  of  a  Puritan  party  in  the  Church  of 
England  is,  however,  traceable  for  two  centuries  before 
tbe  name  of  "  Puritan"  was  assumed.  In  the  14th  cen- 
tury tbe  common  people  bad  become  alienated  from 
their  parish  priests  by  the  influence  of  the  friars,  who 
liid  authority  from  the  pope  to  preach  and  to  receive 
confessions  wherever  they  pleased,  and  quite  indepen- 
dently of  the  ordinary  dergy.  This  extra  -  parochial 
system  of  missiou  clergy  weakened  the  bold  of  the 
Church  upon  the  populace  at  large;  and,  when  the 
friars  themselves  began  to  lose  their  influeace,  aliena- 
tion from  the  clergy  developed  into  alienation  from  the 
Church.  Thus  arose  the  Lollards  of  the  15tb  centu- 
ry, a  party  which  made  no  attempt  to  set  up  separate 
places  of  worship  or  a  separate  ministry,  but  which  in- 
troduced its  autiaacerdotid  principles  into  many  parish 
churches,  and  made  many  of  the  clergy  as  strung  op- 
ponents of  the  existing  ecclesiastical  system  as  was 
WycliSe  himxelf.  During  the  trying  times  of  the 
Beformation  tbe  party  thus  formed  was  largely  aug- 
mented by  those  whose  opposition  to  Komish  abuses 
bill,  by  a  similar  excess,  developed  into  opposition  to 
the  whole  of  the  established  ecclesiastical  system — men 
who  thought  that  "pure"  doctrine  and  "pure**  wor- 
ship could  only  be  attained  by  an  utter  departure  tnm 
ill  that  had  been  believed  and  practiced  during  the 
times  when  the  Church  of  England  had  contracteil  im- 
purities of  doctrine  and  worship  through  popish  iiiflu- 
eiices. 

While  Lather's  movement  was  at  its  height,  the  par- 
ty which  thus  became  the  progenitors  of  the  Puritans 
was  formed  into  a  society  under  the  name  of  "The 
Christian  Brethren,"  which  seems,  from  the  faint  view 
we  get  of  it,  to  have  been  very  similar  to  that  organ- 
ized by  John  Wesley  two  centuries  later.  The  Uead- 
ciuarters  of  the  Brethren  were  in  Loiulon,  but  they  had 
gained  a  footing  at  both  tbe  universities,  apparently 
imoog  the  undergraduate*  and  younger  graduates.  As 
early  as  the  year  1528,  a  body  of  Cambridge  residents 
"met  often  at  a  house  called  ' Tbe  White  Horse'  to  con- 
fer together  with  others,  in  mockery  called  Germans, 
because  they  conversed  much  in  the  bonks  of  the  di- 
vines of  Germany  brought  thence.  This  house  was 
chosen  because  those  of  King's  College,  Queen's  Col- 
lege, and  St.  John's  might  come  in  at  tbe  back  side 
and  10  be  the  more  private  and  tmdiscovered"  (Strype, 
t^octes.  Mem,  i,  S68,  ed.  1822).  Among  those  mentioned 
as  so  meeting  are  tbe  names  of  Barnes,  Arthur,  Bilney, 
Latimer,  and  Coverdale,  familiarly  known  as  precursors 
uf  the  Puritan  movement  in  Edward  Vl's  and  queen 
Elizabeth's  reign.  A  few  years  later,  in  1527,  similar 
gatherings  were  detected  at  Oxford,  where  tbe  names 
of  Frith,  Tavemer,  Udal,  Farrar,  and  Cox,  Edward  Vl's 
tutor,  are  found  among  those  who  met  together  for  the 
same  purpose  (ibid,  i,  S69).  Among  the  Oxford  party 
the  men  of  Wolsey's  college  held  a  conspicuous  posi- 
tion, ami  his  leniency  towards  all  who  were  brought 
before  him  on  charges  of  heresy  was  ver\'  striking;. 

The  principles  which  were  developed  among  the 
more  extreme  seotion  of  these  early  Puritans  may  be 


seen  by  an  extract  from  a  work  written  by  William 
Tyndale  (himself  a  friar  and  a  priest),  who  was  their 
representative  man.  Writing  of  the  ministerial  office, 
he  says :  "  8ubdeacon,  deacon,  priest,  bishop,  cardinal, 
patriarch,  and  pope  be  names  of  offices  and  service,  or 
should  be,  and  not  sacraments.  There  is  no  promise 
coupled  therewith.  If  they  minister  their  offices  truly, 
it  is  a  sign  that  Christ's  Spirit  is  in  them ;  if  not,  thai 
tbe  devil  is  in  them. . . .  O  dreamers  and  natural  beasts, 
without  the  seal  of  the  Spirit  of  (jod,  but  sealed  yiith 
the  mark  of  the  beast,  and  with  cankered  consciences, 
.  . .  By  a  pri  58t  understand  nothing  but  an  elder  to 
teach  the  younger,  and  to  bring  them  unto  the  full 
knowledge  and  understamling  of  Christ,  and  to  minister 
the  sacraments  which  Christ  ordained,  which  is  also 
nothing  but  to  preach  Christ's  promises. . . .  According, 
therefore,  as  every  man  believeth  God's  promise*,  long- 
eth  for  them,  and  is  diligent  to  pray  unto  God  to  fullil 
them,  so  is  his  prayer  heard ;  anil  as  good  is  the  prayer 
of  a  cobbler  as  of  a  cardinal,  and  of  a  butcher  as  uf  a 
bishop ;  and  the  blessing  nf  a  baker  that  knoweth  the 
truth  is  as  good  as  the  blessing  of  our  most  holy  father 
the  pope. . . .  Neither  is  there  any  other  manner  of  cer- 
emony at  all  required  in  making  our  spiritual  officers . 
than  to  choose  an  able  person,  and  then  to  rehearse  him 
hi*  duty,  and  give  him  his  charge,  and  so  put  him  in 
his  room"  {Obed.  of  Christ.  Man  [Park.  Soc.  ed.], p. 
264-259). 

These  floating  element*  of  Puritanism  bad,  however, 
very  little  compactness  and  unity  except  in  the  one 
parricuhir  of  opposition  to  the  principles  and  practices 
which  then  prevailed  in  the  Church  of  EnglaiuU  But 
in  the  latter  years  of  Henry  VIH's  reign,  Calvin  was 
consolidating  a  system  of  doctrine,  womhip,  and  ecclesi- 
astical disdains  which  was  exactly  calculated  to  unite 
in  a  wieldy  form  the  individual  panides  which  hail 
previously  been  comparatively  powerless  for  want  of 
cohesion.  Calvin  gained  some  personal  influence  in 
England  by  means  of  pertinadous  letters  addressed  to 
tbe  king,  the  protector  Somerset,  and  archbishop  Cran- 
mer;  bat  the  principle*  of  his  system  were  chiefly 
propagated  through  the  introduction  of  some  of  his 
foreign  disciples  into  positions  of  influence  in  the 
Church  of  EngUnd.  Thus  an  Italian  named  Pietro 
Vermigli,  who  had  been  an  Augustinian  friar,  was  made 
regius  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  and  is  known 
to  history  as  Peter  Martyr  (q.  v.).  A  similar  appoint- 
ment was  made  at  Cambridge,  where  tbe  regius  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  was  a  German  named  Martin  Bucer 
(q.  v.),  who  had  been  a  Dominican  friar.  Paul  Bllcher, 
or  Fagius,  a  companion  of  Bucer,  was  destined  for  the 
professorship  of  Hebrew  at  Cambridge,  but  died  ia 
1549.  Bernard  Ochinus  (q.  v.),  ex-vicar-general  of 
the  Capuchin  friars  and  confessor  to  pope  Paul  III, 
came  from  Geneva  with  Peter  Martyr,  and  was  made 
canon  of  Canterbury,  being  afterwards  banished  from 
place  to  place  on  the  Continent  for  his  Sodnianism  and 
his  advocacy  of  pidygamy.  John  a  Lasoo,  the  Pole, 
was  an  inmate  of  Lambeth  Palace,  where  he  and  other 
foreigners  hirmed  a  kind  of  Calvinislic  privy  council  to 
Cranmer;  and  John  Knox  (A.D.  1605-72),  the  Scotch 
preacher,  was  at  one  time  carrying  out  hi*  dutic*  as 
chaplain  to  the  young  king,  and  at  another  going  on  a 
roving  commission  to  preach  down  the  Church  in  Nor- 
thumberiand,  Durham,  and  the  other  northern  counties 
(Jackson,  Works,  iii,  273). 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  from  his  character  that 
Henry  VUI,  though  be  rescued  the  kingdom  from  the 
papal  yoke,  would  proceed  very  far  in  reforming  the 
religion  of  the  country.  His  successor,  however,  Ed- 
ward VI,  a  young  prince  of  earnest  piety,  was  likely, 
had  his  valuable  life  been  spared,  to  have  carried  out  a 
real  reform,  which  would  have  rendered  the  Church  of 
England  more  simple  in  her  ritual  and  more  strict  in 
her  discipline  than  she  has  ever  had  it  in  her  power  to 
be.  But  Msry  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  the  an- 
cient superstitions  were  restored.    Several  coiigrega- 
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tions  of  German  ProteMants,  fleeing  from  ConUnenUl 
persecution,  bad  fuund  an  aiylum  in  England.  One  of 
the  principal  of  theae  was  settled  in  London  under  tbe 
pastoral  care  of  John  k  Lasco,  a  man  of  great  repute, 
the  friend  and  patron  of  Erasmus;  vthile  another  was 
placed  by  the  duke  of  Somerset,  the  piutecior  during 
the  king's  minority,  at  (ilastonbury,  upon  the  lauds  of 
the  famous  monastery  then  recently  dissolved.  The 
influence  of  the  foreigners  in  matters  of  religion,  how- 
ever imperceptible,  must  have  already  been  such  as  to 
excite  suspicion,  for  they  were  commanded  to  leave 
the  kingdom  without  delay.  Nor  did  they  retire  alone. 
A  furious  bunt  of  persecution  drove  with  them  a  thou- 
sand Englishmen,  who  felt  that  to  remain  at  home  was 
to  incur  a  needless  hazard.  The  Low  Countries,  the  free 
cities  of  the  Rhine,  and  Switzerland  were  now  filled 
with  these  wanderen.  Frankfort.  Basle,  Zurich,  and 
Geneva  particularly  attracted  them ;  for  there  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation  had  taken  tbe  strongest  hold, 
and  there  its  most  eminent  professors  dwelt.  Minccled 
with  these  were  the  leaders  of  the  Continental  Refor- 
mation. The  English  refugees  had  constant  inter- 
course with  Calvin,  with  Gualter.  with  Peter  Martyr, 
and  John  h  l«sco,  and,  above  all,  with  Henry  Bullinger. 

On  the  death  of  Mary,  the  English  exiles  returned 
home,  "  bringing  nothing  back  with  them,"  says  Ful- 
ler, "  but  much  learning  and  some  experience."  It  is 
likely  that  they  were  influenced  by  the  manners  of  the 
(rerman  churches.  On  their  return  to  England,  the 
contrast  between  the  splendor  of  the  English  ceremoni- 
al and  the  simplicity  of  that  abroad  was  the  more  strik- 
ing. Their  opponents  never  ceased  to  attribute  much 
of  the  discontent  that  followed  to  the  Genevan  exile. 
"  They  were  for  the  roost  part  ZwingUan-gnspellers  at 
their  going  hence,'*  says  Heylin, "  and  became  the  great 
promoters  of  the  Puritan  faction  at  their  coming  home." 
The  Puritans  themselves  were  never  unwilling  to  own 
their  obligations  to  the  German  Reformera,  still,  how- 
ever, founding  their  scruples  rather  upon  what  they 
themselves  conceived  to  be  the  absence  of  scriptural 
simplicity  than  upon  the  practice  of  other  Christians, 
The  question  of  the  habits,  or,  as  it  has  since  been 
termed,  the  veitianan  corUrovtrm/  (q.  v.),  most  unset- 
tled them,  and  it  then  began  to  wear  an  anxious,  if  not 
a  threatening  aspect. 

It  was  urged  by  the  dissatisfied  party  that  the  im- 
position of  the  vestments  was  an  infringement  of  their 
Christian  liberty.  They  were  callnl  under  the  Gospel 
to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  and  no  outward 
forms  or  splendors  could  contribute  in  any  measure  to 
assist  the  devout  mind  in  a  service  so  spirittiat  and  ex- 
alted. On  the  contrary,  the  tendency  of  theae  official 
garments  was  to  distract  the  worshipper,  and  to  debase 
his  devotions  by  an  admixture  of  those  sentiments 
which  are  allowed  no  place  in  spiritual  things.  The 
Church  of  Christ  was  only  safe  in  its  simplicity,  and 
such  was  its  inward  gloiy  that  any  attempts  to  deco- 
rate could  but  in  fact  degrade  it.  They  objected,  too, 
that  the  vestments  against  which  they  were  contend- 
ing had  a  Jewish  origin,  and  belonged  not  to  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  but  to  the  priesthood  of  the  house  of 
Aaron.  To  introduce  them  into  the  Church  of  Christ 
was  to  pervert  their  meaning.  They  were  a  part  of  the 
divinely  appointed  constitution  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
and  had  passed  away,  together  with  the  rest  of  its  fig- 
urative and  mystic  ceremonial. 

It  was  a  further  objection,  and  one  that  appealed  not 
only  to  divines  and  controversialists,  but  to  the  feelings 
of  the  common  ]>eople,  that  the  vestments  were  identi- 
cal with  all  the  superstitions  of  popery.  They  were 
looked  upon  as  the  badge  of  antichrist ;  and  those  who 
wore  them  were  regarded  with  suspicion,  as  men  ei- 
ther indiflerent  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  or  not 
yet  sufficiently  enlightened  as  to  tbe  danger,  and  in- 
deed the  sinfulness,  of  approaching  the  most  distant 
confines  of  a  system  which  ought  to  be  avoided  with 
alarm  and  horror.    "  If  we  are  bound  to  wear  popish 


apparel  when  commanded,  we  may  be  obliged  to  have 
shaven  crowns,  and  to  use  oil,  and  cream,  and  spittlr, 
and  all  the  rest  of  tbe  papistical  additums  to  the  ordi- 
nances of  Christ." 

The  accession  of  Elizabeth,  after  the  brief  but  bloody 
reign  of  Mary,  revived  tbe  hopes  of  those  who  bad 
been  longing  for  a  day  of  more  complete  reformatiai. 
But  it  soon  became  quite  apparent  that  tbe  queen, 
though  opposed  in  principle  to  popery,  was  molveii, 
notwithstanding,  to  retain  as  much  show  and  pomp  is 
religious  matters  as  might  be  possible.  A  meeting  of 
convocation  was  held  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
IWi,  at  which  the  proposal  for  a  further  refonnatka 
was  seriously  discussed.  Six  alterations  in  partknlat 
were  suggested— the  abrogation  of  all  holidaya  except 
Sabbaths  and  those  reUting  to  Christ;  that  in  prayn 
the  minister  should  turn  his  face  to  tbe  people;  that 
Ihe  signing  of  the  cross  in  baptism  should  be  omiued; 
that  the  sick  and  aged  should  not  be  compelled  to 
kneel  at  the  communion ;  that  the  partial  use  of  tbe 
surplice  should  be  sufficient;  and  that  tlje  use  of  orgaaf 
should  be  laid  aside.  By  a  majority  of  one,  and  thai 
the  proxy  of  an  absent  person,  theae  proposed  altera- 
tions were  rejected. 

From  this  time  the  court  party  and  the  RefonDers,ai 
they  may  be  termed,  became  more  decidedly  of^posed 
to  each  other.  The  difference  in  their  views  is  wdl 
described  by  Dr.  Hetherington  in  his  BiMory  of  tie 
Wtttmintter  A  aemblg.  "  The  main  qnestion,"  asyt  he, 
"on  which  they  were  dinded  may  be  thus  slated: 
whether  it  were  lawful  ami  expedient  to  retain  in  the 
external  aspect  of  religion  a  cloae  resemUance  to  what 
had  )>rcvailed  in  the  times  «f  popeiy,  or  not?  The 
icourt  divines  argued  that  this  process  would  lead  the 
people  more  easily  to  the  reception  of  the  real  doctrinal 
changes,  when  they  saw  outward  appearances  so  Kitle 
altered,  so  that  this  method  seemed  to  be  recommended 
by  expediency.  The  Reformers  replied  that  this  tend- 
ed to  perpetuate  in  tbe  jieople  their  inclination  to  their 
former  superstitions,  led  them  to  think  there  was,  after 
all,  little  difference  between  the  Reformed  and  tbe  Pa- 
pal churches ;  and,  consequently,  that  if  it  made  then 
quit  popery  the  more  readily  at  present,  it  would  leave 
them  at  least  equally  ready  to  return  to  it  should  ao 
opportunity  offier;  and  for  this  reason  they  thought 
it  best  to  leave  as  few  traces  of  popery  remaining  as 
p<iaBible.  It  was  urged  by  the  court  party  that  everr 
sovereign  had  authority  to  correct  all  abases  of  doctiiae 
and  worship  within  his  own  dominions:  tbis,  tbey  as- 
serted, was  tbe  true  meaning  of  the  Act  of  Supremacy, 
and  consequently  the  source  of  the  Reformation  in  Eag- 
land.  The  true  Reformers  admitted  the  Act  of  Suproo- 
acy  in  tbe  sense  of  the  queen's  ex{4anation  given  in 
the  Injunctions,  but  could  not  admit  that  the  conscienoe 
and  the  religion  of  the  whole  nation  were  subject  to  tbe 
arbitrary  disposal  of  the  sovereiglu  Tbe  court  pany 
recognised  the  Church  of  Rome  as  a  uroe  Church,  tbsogh 
corrupt  in  aome  pointa  of  doctrine  and  government;  and 
this  view  it  was  thought  necsnary  to  maintain,  bt 
without  this  the  English  bishops  could  not  trace  their 
succession  from  the  apostles.  But  the  decided  RefocB- 
ers  affirmed  the  pope  to  be  antichrist,  and  the  Church 
of  Rome  to  be  no  true  Church ;  nor  would  they  risk  tbe 
validity  of  their  ordinations  on  tbe  idea  of  a  succestifa 
through  such  a  channel.  Neither  party  denied  that 
the  Bible  was  a  perfect  rule  of  faith ;  bat  the  court  par- 
ty did  not  admit  it  to  be  a  standard  of  Churdi  govera- 
ment  and  discipline,  asserting  that  it  had  been  Ml  to 
the  judgment  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  Christian  oooD- 
tries  to  accommodate  the  government  of  the  Church  to 
the  policy  of  the  State;  'The  Reformera  maintained  the 
Scriptures  to  be  the  standard  of  Church  govemmoit  and 
discipline  as  well  as  of  doctrine;  to  the  extent,  at  the 
very  least,  that  nothing  sbould  be  imposed  as  neonmy 
which  was  not  expressly  contained  in,  or  derived  from, 
them  by  necessary  consequence,  adding  that  if  any  dis- 
cretionary power  in  minor  matters  were  necessarr,  it 
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must  be  voted,  not  in  the  civil  magistrate,  bat  in  the 
spiritual  office-bearers  of  the  Church  itself.  The  court 
Kefurmeru  held  that  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church 
for  the  four  or  five  earliest  centuries  was  a  proper  Mand- 
ard  of  Church  government  and  discipline,  even  better 
suited  to  the  dignity  of  a  national  establishment  than 
the  times  of  the  apostles;  and  that,  therefore,  nothing 
more  was  needed  than  merely  to  remove  the  more  mod- 
era  innovations  of  popery.  The  true  Heformers  wished 
to  keep  close  tu  the  Scripture  model,  and  to  admit  nei- 
ther office-bearers,  ceremonies,  nor  ordinances,  but  such 
as  were  therein  appointed  or  sanctioned.  The  court 
party  affirmed  that  things  in  their  own  luture  indiffer- 
ent, such  as  rites,  ceremonies,  and  vestments,  might  be 
appointed  and  made  necessary  by  tbe  command  of  the 
civil  magistrates;  and  that  then  it  was  the  bounden 
duty  of  all  subjects  to  obey.  But  the  Kefurmers  main- 
tained that  what  Christ  had  left  indifferent  no  human 
laws  ought  to  make  necessary ;  and,  besides,  that  such 
rites  and  ceremonies  as  had  been  abused  to  idolatry, 
and  tended  to  lead  men  back  to  popery  and  supersti- 
tiou,  were  no  longer  indifferent,  but  were  to  be  rejected 
as  unlawful.  Finally,  the  court  party  held  that  there 
must  be  a  standard  of  uniformity,  which  staudard  was 
the  queen's  supremacy  and  the  laws  of  the  land.  The 
Reformers  regarded  the  Bible  as  tbe  only  standard,  but 
thought  compliance  was  due  to  the  decrees  of  provin- 
oal  and  national  synods,  which  might  be  approved  and 
enforced  by  civil  authority." 

From  this  contrast  between  tbe  opinions  of  the  two 
parties,  it  is  plain  that,  though  the  use  of  the  sacerdotal 
vestments  formed  the  rallyiug-point  of  the  whole  con- 
troversy, its  foundation  lay  deeper  than  any  mere  out- 
ward forms.  The  queen  gave  strict  orders  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  that  exact  order  and  uniformity 
ihonlil  be  maintained  in  all  external  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies. Kay,  so  determined  was  she  that  her  royal  will 
should  be  obeyed  that  she  issued  a  proclamation  re- 
quiring immediate  uniformity  in  the  vestments  on  pain 
of  prohibition  from  preaching  and  deprivation  from  of- 
fice. Matters  were  now  brought  to  a  crisis  by  this  de- 
cided step  on  the  part  of  the  queen.  Multitudes  of 
godly  ministers  were  ejected  from  their  churches  and 
forbidden  to  preach  anywhere  else.  Hitherto  they  had 
sought  reformation  within  the  Church,  but  now,  their 
hopes  from  that  quarter  being  wholly  blasted,  tliey 
came  to  the  resolutiou  in  1566  to  form  themselves  into 
a  body  distinct  from  the  Church  of  England,  which 
they  regarded  as  only  half  reformed. 

Elizabeth  was  enraged  to  see  her  royal  mandate 
so  signally  set  at  naught.  The  suspended  ministers 
took  strong  ground,  and,  having  separated  from  the 
Church  as  by  law  established,  they  published  a  treatise 
in  their  own  vindication,  boldly  declaring  that  the  im- 
position of  mere  human  appointments,  such  as  the  wear- 
ing of  particular  vestments  by  the  clergy,  was  a  decided 
infringement  on  Christian  liberty,  which  it  was  not 
only  lawful  but  a  duty  to  resist.  In  tbe  face  of  perse- 
cution, aud  under  threats  of  the  royal  displeasure,  the 
Puritans,  who,  since  the. Act  of  Uniformity  had  been 
passed,  in  1662,  were  sometimes  called  Nonconformut*, 
continued  to  hold  their  private  meetings.  Their  first 
attempt  to  engage  in  public  worship  was  rudely  inter- 
rupted by  the  ofiicers  of  justice,  and  under  color  of  law 
several  were  sent  to  prison  and  were  afterwards  tried. 
Tbe  pany,  however,  continued  to  increase,  and  se  in- 
fected venJ/itu  younger  students  at  Cambridge  with 
the  Puritan  doctrines  that  the  famous  Thomas  Cart- 
wright,  with  three  hundred  more,  threw  off  their  sur- 
plices in  one  day  within  the  walls  of  one  college. 

The  religious  condition  of  England  at  this  time  was 
truly  deplorable.  "The  Churchmen,"  says  Strype,  in 
his  l^e  of  Parker,  "  heaped  up  many  benefices  upon 
themselves,  and  resided  upon  none,  neglecting  their 
cures;  many  of  them  alienated  their  lands,  made  un- 
reasonable leases  and  wastes  of  their  woods,  granted 
reversionB  and  advowsons  to  their  wives  and  children. 


or  to  others  for  their  use.  Churches  no  greatly  into 
dilapidations  and  decays,  and  were  kept  nasty  and 
filthy,  and  indecent  for  God's  worship.  Among  the 
laity  there  was  little  devotion.  The  Lord's  day  was 
greatly  profaned  and  little  observed.  Tbe  common 
prayers  were  not  frequented.  Some  lived  without  any 
service  of  Go<l  at  alt  Many  were  mere  heathens  and 
atheists.  The  queen's  own  court  was  a  harbor  for 
epicures  and  atheists,  and  a  kind  of  lawless  place,  be- 
cause it  stood  in  no  parish.  Which  things  made  good 
men  fear  some  sad  judgments  impending  over  the  na- 
tion." 

To  provide  a  remedy  for  the  ignorance  and  inefficien- 
cy of  the  clergy,  associations  were  established  in  differ- 
ent dioceses  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  "  pmpbesy- 
ings,"  as  they  were  called,  or  private  expositions  of 
difficult  passages  of  Scripture.  These  meetings,  how- 
ever, excited  the  jealousy  of  the  queen,  who  issued  an 
order  for  their  suppression.  The  Parliament  seemed  to 
be  somewhat  disposed  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the 
Puritans,  and  in  1572  two  bills  were  passed  having 
that  object  in  view.  Encouraged  by  this  movement 
in  their  favor,  they  prepared  a  full  statement  of  their 
grievances  under  the  title  of  an  "Admonition  tu  the 
Parliament ;"  and  in  this  document,  which  is  understood 
to  have  been  the  production  of  Cartwright,  the  Parlia- 
ment was  urged  to  reform  the  churches.  Instead  of 
obtaining  redress,  several  of  the  leading  Puritans  were 
imprisonecF  and  treated  with  great  severity.  The  de- 
cided opposition  which  the  queen  had  manifested  to  all 
reform  in  the  Church-  finally  led  tbe  Puritans  to  sur- 
render all  hope  of  any  legislative  act  in  favor  of  their 
views;  and  being  most  of  them  Presbyterians  in  prin- 
ciple, those  of  them  resident  in  London  and  its  neigh- 
borhood formed  themselves  into  a  presbytery,  although 
the  step  thus  taken  called  forth  from  the  queen  another 
proclamation  enforcing  uniformity. 

In  1672,  a  Presbyterian  Church  was  formed  and  a 
meeting-house  erected  at  Wandsworth, in  Surrey.  Field, 
the  lecturer  of  Wandsworth,  was  its  first  minister ;  and 
several  names  of  consideration  with  the  Puritans,  in- 
cluding those  of  Travers  and  Wilcox,  were  among  its 
founders.  Presbyteries  were  formed  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  numerous  secret  meetings  were  held 
in  private  houses,  which  gave  more  alarm  to  the  gov- 
ernment, or  at  least  a  stronger  pretext  for  severity. 
Even  moderate  men  began  to  express  anxietj-.  "To 
meet  the  danger,  the  High  Court  of  Commission  was  now 
firet  put  in  motion.  It  empowered  the  qaeen  and  bet 
successors,  by  their  letters  patent  under  tbe  great  seal, 
to  authorize,  whenever  they  thought  fit,  and  for  as  long 
a  period  as  they  pleased,  a  commission  of  persons,  lay 
or  clerical,  to  exercise  all  manner  of  jurisdiction,  under 
the  queen  and  her  successors,  in  spiritual  things;  and 
"  to  order,  visit,  refoTm,  and  redress  all  heresies,  errors, 
schisms,  abuses,  contempts,  offences,  and  enormities 
whatsoever."  One  of  its  first  acts  was  the  violent  sup- 
pression of  the  Presbyterian  meeting  at  Wandsworth; 
its  sabseqnent  labors  were  of  the  same  character.  Not- 
withstanding these  severities,  Puritanism  continued  to 
increase ;  for  the  persecution  which  does  not  extermi- 
nate a  religious  party  never  fails  to  strengthen  it.  And 
while  the  cause  was  gaining  strength  in  London,  it  was 
taking  firm  mot  in  the  great  seats  of  learning. 

The  Puritans  Were  now  effectually  separated  from 
the  Church  of  England,  and  were  organized  under  a 
different  form  of  Church  {>olity.  But  the  independent 
attitude  which  they  had  thus  assumed  rendered  them 
only  the  more  obnoxious  to  the  queen  and  the  High- 
Church  party.  Stronger  measures  were  accordingly 
adopted  to  discourage  them  and  destroy  their  influence ; 
many  of  them  were  silenced,  imprisoned,  banished,  ami 
otherwise  oppressed.  In  1680,  an  act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  prohibiting  the  publication  of  such  books  or 
pamphlets  as  assuled  the  opinions  of  the  prelates  and 
defended  those  of  the  Puritans.  This  was  followed  in 
the  same  session  by  another  act  authorizing  the  inflic- 
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tion  of  heavy  fines  and  impriaonment  upon  thoae  who 
absented  thimselves  from  "church,  chapel,  or  other 
place  where  common  prayer  is  said  according  to  the 
Act  of  Uniformity." 

The  effect  of  these  harah  and  rigorous  enactments 
was  to  render  the  Puritans  bolder  and  more  deter- 
mined. No  longer  limiting  their  complaints  against 
the  Established  Church  to  merely  outward  rites  and 
ceremonies,  some  of  them  even  went  so  far  as  to  re- 
nounce her  communion,  and  to  <leclare  her  as  scarcely 
entitled  to  the  name  of  a  Christian  Church.  Political 
discussion  broke  in  upon  religious  inquin*.  The  hie- 
rarchy was  assailed,  the  Prayer-book  vilitied,  and  min- 
isters who  had  been  sileu<»d  for  their  inegtilarilies 
were  listened  to,  perhaps  with  the  greater  satisfaction 
because  of  their  nonconformity,  in  the  pmphesyinga. 
The  general  religious  condition  of  the  oouuti)'  mean- 
while suffered  greatly.  In  many  counties  scarcely  one 
preacher  could  be  found.  In  some  dioceses  there  were 
two  or  three;  there  was  a  general  thirst  for  religious 
instruction,  but  the  people,  as  the  archbishop  told  the 
queen,  were  allowed  to  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge. 
Urindal  resolved  to  take  the  "  prophesy ings"  under  his 
own  care,  and  at  the  same  time  to  remove  the  causes 
of  objection.  lie  therefore  forbade  the  introduction  of 
politics,  the  speaking  of  laymen,  or  ministers  sup- 
pressed, and  the  allusions,  hitherto  not  unfrequent, 
to  matters  of  government ;  and  instead  of  a  chairman 
elected  by  the  societies,  he  placed  the  meetings  for  the 
future  under  the  care  of  the  archdeacon,  or  of  some 
grave  divine  to  be  appointed  by  the  bishop.  Ten 
bishops  heartily  approved  of  the  primate's  decision,  and 
encouraged  the  prophesyings  in  their  dioceses.  But 
the  queen  reganled  them  with  great  dislike,  and  the 
court  resolved  on  their  suppression.  It  was  in  vain  the 
faithful  primate  remonstrated  with  the  queen.  "Alas! 
madam,  is  the  Scripture  more  pUin  in  any  one  thing 
than  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  should  be  plentifully 
preacbed?  I  am  forced,  with  all  humility,  and  yet 
plainly,  to  profess  that  I  cannot  with  safe  conscience, 
and  without  offence  to  the  majesty  of  God,  give  my 
assent  to  the  suppressing  of  the  said  exercises."  In 
\-ain  did  the  earl  of  Leicester  and  the  lord  -  treasurer 
Burleigh,  who  presented  the  remonstrance,  add  the 
weight  of  their  intercessions.  The  queen  was  enraged, 
and  the  primate,  who  was  old  and  sick,  was  ordered  to 
consider  himself  a  prisoner  in  bis  own  house,  and  would 
probably  have  been  deprived  if  death  had  not  stepped 
in  to  his  release.  He  died  July  C,  1588.  Preaching 
fell  into  contempt,  and  the  Church  of  England  has  nev- 
er since  entirely  recovered  from  the  blow.  There  has 
always  since  this  event  been  a  party  in  the  Church 
which  has  regarded  this  divine  ordinance  with  real  or 
well-feigned  contempt. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  extreme  section  of  the 
Puritan  |>arty  was  Robert  Brown,  who  is  thought  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  the  Independent  or  Congre- 
gational Church  in  England.  See  Browmists.  The 
greater  number  of  the  Puritans,  however,  were  either 
Presbyterians,  or  still  retained  their  connection  with 
the  Church  of  KngUnd.  But  in  all  circumstances  they 
were  the  objects  of  the  roost  bitter  and  unrelenting  hos- 
tility on  the  part  of  Elizabeth.  The  tide  of  persecu- 
tion ran  high  and  strong.  In  vain  did  the  House  of 
Commons  attempt  to  throw  the  shield  of  their  protec- 
tion over  the  poor  oppressed  Puritans;  the  queen  was 
inexorable,  and  parliament  was  compelled  to  yielil. 

In  this  state  of  matters  all  hope  of  a  legislative 
remedy  was  abandoned,  and  the  Puriun  ministeis  set 
themselves  to  devise  plans  for  their  own  usefulness  and 
(ffioiency  as  Christian  teachers.  Although  many  of 
the  Puritans  thus  formed  separate  sects,  a  very  large 
pr<i|H>rtion  of  them  still  continued  in  the  Church;  and 
very  subtle  measures  were  taken  by  some  of  their  lead- 
ers a  few  years  later,  under  Cartwright's  advice  and  di- 
rection, for  the  inoculation  of  the  country  with  Presby- 
terian principles  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  the  for- 


feiture of  their  benefices.  On  Hay  8, 1582,  sixty  der- 
gyraen  from  the  eastern  counties  met  at  Cocklield.  in 
t>uffolk,  of  which  parish  one  of  them — Knewstub — was 
vicar  (oddly  enough,  Cuckfield  is  within  a  short  dt»- 
tauce  of  Iladleigh,  where  the  earliest  plans  uf  the  Trae- 
tarians  were  laid),  to  cousidt  about  the  ordinary-  Puri- 
tan platform — "apparel,  matter,  form,  days,  fastings, in- 
junctions," etc.  They  adjourned  to  Cambridge,  and 
from  thence  to  London,  "  where  they  hoped  to  be  cat- 
cealed  by  the  general  resort  of  the  pco|iIe  to  Paili*- 
meiit."  At  length,  under  the  guidance  of  Cartwright, 
the  late  Margaret  professor,  and  of  Travers,  arterwards 
I  Hooker's  opponent,  and  who  was  at  the  time  domestic 
chaplain  and  tutor  in  the  family  of  lord  Burleigh,  ibi* 
convocation  of  Puriun  clergy  framed  the  following 
systematic  plan  for  grafting  their  new  system  on  that 
of  the  Church.  The  document  is  of  sufficient  impot- 
tanoe  to  be  given  at  full  length : 

"  ConcfTiiiug  Minlttm.  —  Let  no  roan,  thnogb  be  be  a 
university  niuu,  I'tTer  blms-eir  ui  the  luiuiMTj:  uor  kt 
any  msn  tnke  uiHin  h!m  an  uncertaiu  aud  vagne  mink- 
trj,  thnuKb  It  be  t)ffen*(l  nnto  him. 

**Bnt  puch  as  be  called  to  Ihe  ministry  bj  socne  certaia 
Cbnrcb,  let  ihem  iiiipiirt  it  unto  that  Clam»  or  Co»/< roMS 
whereof  theIn^elvep  nre,  or  el^e  nnto  S4»nie  grenier  C'bnrch 
nNcmblj:  ond  Ifpnch  shall  be  found  lit  by  ihcm.  then  let 
them  be  commended  liy  their  leiters  nnto  the  bishop,  that 
they  may  be  ordniued  miiiisieis  by  him. 

"Thope  ceiemonies  in  the  Bnok  of  Commnn  Prayer 
which,  being  tJiken  fi-om  pojierT,  are  In  controversy 
onjibt  10  be  omitied  and  given  over,  if  it  may  be  d-me 
withtiQt  dHnj;er  of  beiu};  put  from  ihe  mlnUtry.  But  if 
Iheie  be  niiy  imminent  danger  to  be  deprived,  iheu  ihis 
Tnntter  must  be  communicated  to  the  Classic:  Id  wbfch 
that  Chnrch  Is,  that  by  the  Judgment  thereof  It  may  be 
detenniiied  what  ought  to  be  d<iue. 

**lf  snbfcrlption  lo  the  Articles  of  Rellgliin  and  to  the 
Book  of  Common  Prnyer  shall  be  ngain  nr^ed,  it  is 
thought  thjit  the  B«M>k  of  Articles  may  be  subecribed 
nnto,  according  to  the  Btatutes  IS  Eliz.,  that  Is,  onto  such 
oftliem  only  as  contain  the  »nm  of  Christian  hith  and 
doctrine  of  the  sncramenls.  Bnt,  for  msny  welgfatv  enures, 
neither  Ihe  retit  of  the  Articles  In  tbat  bi>ok  nor  tiie  Bik4c 
of  Common  Pra^rer  may  be  allowed;  no,  ihoogh  a  nan 
should  be  deprived  of  his  miuistrv  for  it. 

"  Con«Tflt»i(;r  OAurcAirort/om.— It  seemcth  that  cbortb- 
wardens  and  collectors  for  the  poor  might  be  thus  turned 
Into  elders  and  deacons. 

"When  they  are  to  be  chosen,  let  Ihe  Chnrch  have 
wanting  Urieeii  diiys  befi>re  of  the  time  of  elections,  and 
of  the  ordinances  of  the  retilm  ;  hnt  erpeclally  of  Cfaiist'a 
ordinance  toticbliig  appointing  of  wntrhmeu  and  over- 
Fcers  in  his  Church,  who  are  to  furetee  that  none  offence 
or  Bcandni  do  arise  iu  the  Church;  and  if  any  soch  hap- 
pen, that  by  Ihem  it  be  duly  abolished. 

*'<i^  CiiUtelorK  fuT  the  Pwr^  or  Deaeon*. — And  toodting 
deacons  of  bi»th  S4irts— vis.,  men  snd  wi.men — the  Cbnf^ 
rhall  be  nionhhed  what  U  required  by  tbe  aportle:  and 
that  they  nre  not  to  chc»oi<e  men  of  custom  and  of  conrscL 
or  uf  riches,  bnt  for  their  faith,  zeal,  and  Integrity ;  aim 
that  the  Church  Is  to  pray,  in  the  meantime,  t*i  be  to  di- 
rected that  they  make  choice  of  them  that  be  meet. 

**Let  the  names  of  snch  ns  are  chn»en  be  published  the 
next  Lord's  dsy,  and  sftcr  that  their  dnlles  to  the  Chnri*, 
nnd  Ihe  Church's  towsrds  tfaeiii, shnll  be  declared;  Iben 
let  them  he  received  unto  the  miulstry  in  which  Ihey  are 
chosen  with  the  penenil  prsyers  of  the  whole  Churrli. 

"0/  C/a«»ni.— 'The  bretbten  nre  to  be  reqne»ied  to  or- 
dfllii  a  distribution  of  nil  churches,  accorulng  to  ifaese 
inles  In  ihiit  behalf  that  are  tel  down  in  ifae  Synvdkal 
Discipline,  tniiching  clnsslcnl,  proylnrial,  romltUl,  or  at 
commencemenis  nnd  assemblies  for  tbc  whole  klngdi<iiL 

"The  Clnsses  nre  to  be  required  lo  keep  kcIs  of  mrno- 
rnhle  mutters,  which  they  shall  see  delivered  lo  itae  coni- 
tlal  iisseinbly,  that  from  ibence  they  may  be  brongbt  1^ 
the  itrovinciHl  iissenihly. 

'"They  are  to  deal  enmeslly  with  patrons  to  present  fit 
men  whensoever  sny  Chnrch  Is  fnlleii  void  In  thai  Owsis. 

"I'he  comitlnl  assemblies  are  to  be  admonished  to 
make  collections  fitr  the  relief  of  the  p<ior  and  of  (-chul- 
ntT,  hnt  especlnlly  for  the  relief  of  fnch  ministers  herr  a» 
are  put  ont  for  not  snbscribiiijf  to  the  articles  tendered 
by  the  bishops;  niso  for  relief  of  Scottish  minister*  and 
others,  nnd  for  other  proAtnble  snd  iiece^sarv  n^es. 

"All  the  provincial  synods  must  coniinnafly  aforehand 
foresee  In  due  time  to  appoint  the  keeping  of  their  next 
prfiviiicinl  synods,  and  fur  the  sending  of  chosen  penuas 
with  certain  instractlnns  nnto  the  national  synod,  to  be 
holden  wliensoever  the  Pnrllnment  for  the  kliii.'dom  rhaSt 
he  called,  and  nt  some  certain  time  every  yenr'  (ftnaprr. 
oiui  J'omlionti  and  Pneteding*  (19VS],  p.4C:'N'eal,  JHur.  cf 
the  /"KnYoius  1, 346). 

A  Book  of  Discipline  was  prepared  for  their  diree- 
tion  in  their  pastoral  work;  and  this  docuDMOt  was 
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subscribed  bv  upwards  of  fire  hundred  of  the  roost  de- 
voted ministers  in  England. 

The  High-Cburch  party  now  took  a  bold  step  in  ad- 
vance. Dr.  Bancroft,  in  a  sermon  which  he  preached 
at  Paul's  Cmes,  Jan.  12,  1688,  maintained  the  divine 
right  of  bishops,  thus  exposing  the  Puritans  to  the 
charge  of  heresy.  The  promulgation  of  a  doctrine  so 
novel  and  surtling  excited  the  utmost  commotion 
throughout  all  England.  Many  of  the  moderate  sup- 
porters of  episcopacy  were  not  prepared  to  coincide  in 
'  the  extreme  view  which  Dr.  Bancroft  had  taken,  and 
the  friends  of  royal  supremacy  were  alarmed  lest  the 
propagation  of  such  opinions  might  lead  to  an  infringe- 
ment uf  the  queen's  prerogative  as  head  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  Puritans,  on  the  other  hand,  were  for 
a  considerable  time  disposed  to  treat  the  whole  matter 
with  ridicule,  and,  accordingly,  the  famous  Martin  Mar- 
Prelate  tracts  were  issued  at  this  time,  characterized  by 
the  most  pungent  wit  and  caustic  satire,  levelled  agauist 
the  bishops  and  their  supporters.  These  anonymous 
pamphlets  were  circulated  in  great  numbers  through- 
out the  country,  and  read  with  the  utmost  avidity  by 
all  classes  of  the  people.  The  authors  uf  these  clever 
thou^jh  coarse  productions  were  never  discovered,  and 
their  damaging  effect  upon  the  High-Church  party  was 
only  arrested  by  the  seizuie  of  the  printing-press  from 
which  they  bad  been  thrown  off. 

But  the  evil  which  Bancroft  wrought  was  not  limit- 
ed to  the  extravagant  assertion  of  the  divine  right  of 
episcopacy ;  he  persecuted  the  Puritans  with  such  re- 
lentless fury  that  in  one  year  three  hundred  ministers 
were  silenced,  excommunicated,  imprisoned,  or  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  country.  An  act  was  passed  for 
the  suppression  of  conventicles  on  pain  of  perpetual 
baiiiahment.  In  short,  throughout  the  whole  reign  uf 
Elizabeth,  the  Puritans  were  assailed  with  the  most 
cruel  persecution  in  almost  every  conceivable  form.  At 
length,  as  the  life  of  the  despotic  queen  approached  its 
dose,  the  hopes  of  the  oppressed  and  down-trodden 
party  began  to  revive.  The  throne,  when  vacant,  was 
likely  to  be  filled  by  James  VI  of  Scotland,  whose  edu- 
cation in  a  Presbyterian  country,  as  well  as  his  avowed 
preference  for  a  Presbyterian  Church,  was  likely  to 
predispose  him  to  favor  their  views. 

March  24, 1603,  queen  Elizabeth  died,  and  the  Scot- 
Ush  king  was  proclaimed  sovereign  of  England.  The 
Puritans  lost  no  time  in  taking  steps  to  call  tlie  atten- 
tion of  the  new  king  to  the  heavy  grievances  under 
which  they  had  long  labored.  As  James  was  travel- 
ling southwards  to  take  possession  of  the  English 
throne,  a  document,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Millenary  Petition,  was  put  into  his  hands,  in  the 
preamble  of  which  the  petitioners  declared — and  hence 
the  name — "That  they,  to  the  number  of  more  than  a 
thousand  ministers,  groaned  under  the  burden  of  human 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  cost  themselves  at  his  majes- 
ty's feet  for  relief."  This  petition  was  signed  by  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  ministers,  which  was  probably  about 
one  half  of  the  Puritan  ministers  in  England.  As  was 
to  have  been  expected,  the  prelatic  party  also  assailed 
the  royal  ear  with  plausible  statements  of  their  High- 
Church  views.  James  professed  to  have  a  peculiar 
skill  in  theological  debate,  and  by  way  of  appearing  to 
be  impartial,  he  arranged  a  public  discussion  of  the  con- 
tested points  to  take  place  in  his  presence  on  an  ap- 
pointed day.  This  is  well  known  as  the  Hampton 
Court  Conference,  which  ended  in  convincing  the  Puri- 
tans that  they  were  utterly  mistaken  in  looking  fur 
protection,  not  to  speak  of  favor,  from  the  new  monarch, 
who  had  evidently  become  a  sudden  convert  to  Epis- 
copacy, and  that,  too,  of  the  strongest  and  most  Uigh- 
Cburch  character. 

James  had  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land than  he  began  to  manifest  a  disposition  to  be  still 
more  tyrannical  and  despotic  than  even  Elizabeth  her- 
i«lf  had  been.  The  High  Curomission,  which  had  long 
been  an  engine  uf  the  must  cruel  ippressiuu  against  the 


Puritans,  was  continued ;  subscription  to  canons  and  ar- 
ticles was  enforced  with  the  utmost  rigor,  and  those 
ministers  who  refused  to  subscribe  were  silenced  or  de- 
posed. Thus  insulted  and  oppressed,  both  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  dominant  party  in  the  Church,  the 
Puritans  felt  it  to  be  important  that  their  true  princi- 
ples should  be  thoroughly  understood  by  the  people 
With  this  view  a  treatiiie  was  published,  entitled  Eng- 
Uth  Puritcodtm,  which  afforded  a  full  and  impartial 
statement  of  their  peculiar  opinions. 

The  extent  to  which  James  was  disposed  to  push  the 
royal  prerogalit'e  was  well  fitted  to  awaken  alarm  both 
in  the  Parliament  and  the  people.  Both  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  were  evidently  in  danger,  and  Parlia- 
ment prepared  to  interfere  and  to  demand  redress  of 
grievances  which  bad  now  become  intolerable.  "  Bnt 
the  king,"  says  Dr.  Hetherington, "  met  all  their  re- 
monstrances and  petitions  for  redress  with  the  most 
lofty  assertions  of  bis  royal  prerogative,  in  the  exercise 
ofwhich  he  held  himself  to  be  accountable  to  God  alune, 
affirming  it  to  be  sedition  in  a  subject  to  dispute  what 
a  king  might  do  in  the  height  of  his  power.  The 
Parliament  repeated  the  assertion  of  their  own  rights, 
accused  the  High  Cummission  of  illegal  and  tyrannical 
conduct,  and  advocated  a  more  mild  and  merciful 
course  of  procedure  towards  the  Puritans.  Offended 
with  the  awakening  spirit  of  freedom  thus  displayed, 
the  king,  by  the  advice  of  Bancroft,  dissolved  the  Par- 
liament, resolved  to  govern,  if  possible,  without  par- 
liaments in  future.  This  arbitrary  conduct  on  the 
part  uf  James  aroused,  in  the  mind  of  England,  a  deep 
and  vigiUnt  jealousy  with  regard  to  their  sovereign's 
intentions,  which  rested  not  till,  in  the  reign  of  his 
son,  it  broke  furth  in  its  strength  and  overthrew  the 
monarchy." 

Deprived  of  all  hope  of  redress,  numbers  of  the  Puri- 
tans tied  to  the  Continent,  and  some  of  them,  having 
there  become  imbued  with  the  principles  of  Indepen- 
dency, returned  to  introduce  that  system  of  Church 
polity  into  England.  Thus  arose  a  Iwdy  of  Christians 
which  ere  long  assumed  a  prominent  plpoe  both  in  the 
religious  and  political  history  of  the  kingdom.  The 
king,  though  a  professed  religionist,  was  still  more  a 
politician ;  and  so  cumpletely  was  the  former  character 
merged  in  the  latter  that  he  had  come  to  rank  all  as 
Puritans  who  dared  to  limit  the  royal  prerogative  or 
tu  uphold  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  as  es- 
tablished by  law  and  the  constitution  of  the  country. 
To  the  maintetutnce  of  despotism  in  the  State  he  added 
also  the  fostering  of  a  novel  theology  in  the  Church, 
avowing  his  hostility  to  the  Calvinistic  views  in  which 
he  had  been  rearetl  in  5>cotland,  and  bestowing  his  fa- 
vors upon  those  of  the  English  clergy  who  were  begin- 
ning to  teach  Arminian  sentiments.  The  condition  uf 
the  country,  both  in  a  political  and  religious  aspect,  was 
ei'ery  day  becoming  more  agitated,  and  matters  were 
fast  ripening  for  a  great  national  convulsion,  when  the 
death  of  James,  in  1625,  and  the  accession  of  his  son 
Charles  I,  arrested  the  revolutionary  tendencies  for  a 
time.  Additional  cruelties,  however,  were  inflicted  upon 
the  Puritans  under  the  new  reign;  fresh  ceremonies  of 
a  thoroughly  Romish  character  were  introduced  by  Laud 
with  the  royal  sanction ;  and,  in  consequence,  numbers 
who  refused  to  conform  were  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in 
other  countries. 

A  few  years  before  the  new  reign  had  commenced, 
a  body  of  Puritans,  unable  longer  to  endure  the  perse- 
cution to  which  they  were  exposed,  had  embarked  as 
exiles,  seeking  a  new  home  on  the  western  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  had  formed  a  settlement  in  New  Eng- 
land, destined  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  new  empire. 
This  colony  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers  (q.  v.)  received  vast 
accessions  in  consequence  of  the  arbitrary  measures  of 
Land.  An  association  fur  promoting  emigration  to  New 
England  was  farmed  on  a  large  scale.  Men  of  rank  and 
influence  and  ejected  Puritan  ministers  of  high  stand- 
ing encouraged  the  scheme,  and  a  grant  of  laud  from 
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the  government  was  applied  for.  The  king  was  not 
opposed  to  the  design,  and  a  patent  was  obtained  for 
the  government  and  company  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
Emigrants  to  the  number  of  200  set  sail,  and,  landing 
at  Salem  in  1629,  established  a  new  colony  there. 
Next  year  1600  left  the  shores  of  England,  including 
many  both  of  wealth  and  education.  The  desire  for 
emigration  on  the  part  of  the  oppressed  Puritans  con- 
tinued to  gather  strength,  and  year  after  year  laiige 
numbers  of  them  proceeded  to  New  England.  Neal  al- 
leges that  had  not  the  civil  power  interfered  to  check 
the  rage  for  emigration,  in  a  few  years  one-fourth  part 
of  the  property  of  the  kingdom  would  have  been  taken 
to  America.  But  the  government  became  alarmed,  and 
a  proclamation  was  issued  "to  restrain  the  disorderly 
transporting  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  because  of  the 
many  idle  and  refractory  humors,  whose  only  or  prin- 
cipal end  is  to  live  beyond  the  reach  of  authority." 
Next  day  an  order  appeared  to  "stay  eight  ships  now 
in  the  river  of  Thames  prepared  to  go  for  New  England," 
and  the  passengers,  among  whom  was  Oliver  Crom- 
well, were  obliged  to  disembark.  Notwithstanding  the 
check  thus  given  to  emigration,  it  is  calculated  that 
during  twelve  years  the  emigrants  amounted  tu  no  less 
than  21,000  persons. 

The  tyrannical  conduct  of  Charles  and  his  minions, 
both  in  the  government  and  the  Church,  soon  precipi- 
tated the  country  into  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war, 
which  ended  in  the  death  of  the  king  by  the  axe  of 
the  executioner,  and  in  the  eslabliahment  of  the  Com- 
monwealth under  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell.  By 
the  act  of  Sept.  10,  1642,  it  was  declared  that  prel- 
acy should  be  abolished  in  England  from  and  after 
Nov.  5,  1643,  and  it  waa  resolved  to  summon  togeth- 
er an  assembly  of  divines  in  order  to  complete  the 
necessary  reformation.  In  the  meantime,  various  en- 
actments were  passed  for  the  suppression  of  some  of 
the  most  crj'ing  evils,  and  for  affording  mme  support 
to  those  Puritan  ministers  who  had  been  ejcctetl  in 
former  times  fur  nonconformity,  or  had  recently  suffer- 
ed from  the  ravages  of  the  king's  army.  It  was  a  re- 
ligious age;  and  though  the  people  had  trampled  the 
crown  beneath  their  feet,  they  showed  no  disposition  to 
depreciate  the  office  of  the  clergy.  During  the  heat 
of  the  war  the  Puritans,  who  almost  to  a  man  sided 
with  the  Parliament,  preached  U>  large  congregations; 
and,  in  all  the  great  towns  at  least,  they  had  the  im- 
plicit ear  of  the  people.  Epiacnpacy  being  at  an  end, 
they  acted,  for  a  while,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
conscience  or  mere  taste;  the  surplice  was  generally 
laid  aside ;  and  extempore  prayer  was  used  in  the  par- 
ish churches  even  before  the  ordinance  of  Parliament 
appeared,  in  1646,  forbidding  the  Book  of  Common 
I^ayer.  The  old  Puritanism,  however,  was  now  pass- 
ing away.  A  generation  had  arisen  in  whose  eyes  the 
principles  of  Cartwright  were  crude  and  imperfecu 
They  no  longer  contended  against  the  forms  and  vest- 
ments, but  against  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Prelacy,  by  which  we  understand  the  epis- 
copacy titled  and  associated  with  civil  authority,  was 
detested;  all  forms  of  prayer  were  decried;  and  episco- 
pacy, even  in  its  mildest  forms,  was  thought  unscriptu- 
ral.  Thus  Puritanism,  properly  so  called,  became  ex- 
tinct because  the  grounds  of  the  old  contention  no  long- 
er existed.  The  later  Puritans  appeared  and  immedi- 
ately fell  into  two  great  parties,  Presbyterians  (q.  v.)  and 
Independents  (q.  v.).  For  nine  months  after  the  passing 
of  the  act  for  the  abolition  of  prelacy  there  was  no  fixed 
and  legalized  form  of  Church  government  in  England 
at  all.  Even  Charles  had  consented  to  the  removal  of 
the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords;  and  though  he 
had  not  sanctioned  the  abolition  of  the  hierarchy,  yet 
a  large  party  reganled  the  measure  as  called  for  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  country.  In  this  state  of  matters 
the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  was  convened, 
consisting  largely  of  Puritan  preachers  who  had  gradu- 
ally become  attached  to  Presbyterianism.    The  Inde- 


pendent or  Congregational  party  in  the  AsuemUr,  how- 
ever, though  few  in  point  of  number,  yet  had  sniGnm 
influence  to  prevent  presbyteiy  fiom  being  esiabBifced 
in  England.  Throughout  the  days  of  the  Cumnm- 
wealth  Puritanism  existed  in  the  form  chi^y  of  Inde- 
pendency. On  Dec  25, 1655,  Cromwell  issued  a  |a«- 
lamation  that  thenceforth  no  minister  of  the  Cbarck 
of  England  should  dare  to  preach,  administer  the  nc- 
raments,  or  leach  schools,  on  pain  of  imprisonment  » 
exile.  After  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II,  in  1662,  Ike 
name  of  Puritan  was  changed  into  that  of  Xonam- 
formitt,  which  comprehended  all  wbo  refused  to  ob- 
serve the  rites  and  subscribe  ta  the  doci  rines  of  ikt 
Church  of  England  in  obedience  to  the  Act  of  Unifnn- 
ity.  By  this  act  nearly  2000  ministers  of  the  Cbnni 
of  England  were  ejected  from  their  charges  and  throws 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Nonconformists  (q.  v.). 

It  may  be  proper  to  menrion,  in  conclusion,  the  dcc- 
trinal  Puritans.  These  formed,  in  fact,  the  modenit 
Church  party  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Their 
leaders  were  bishops  Davehant,  Hall,  Williama,  aad 
Carleton.  The  title  of  doctrinal  Puritans  was  fascaiti 
u|)on  them  by  the  Laudian  party.  Thcr  held  aad 
taught  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  in  oppootise 
to  the  sacramental  system  which  Laud  had  reeeinlT 
introduced.  They  entertained  no  »crupk>s  as  to  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  wfaidi 
they  willingly  conformed.  .  But  they  rejected  with  in- 
dignatiou  the  innovadons  of  the  Laudian  parry,  whr. 
in  return,  branded  them  with  the  name  of  PuritaiB. 
It  was  an  entirely  new  application  of  the  word,  and 
one  against  which  they  did  not  fail  to  pmteM.  Il 
seems  to  have  been  first  used  about  1625  by  Indtef 
Montague  in  a  controversy  with  Carleton,  and  the  lat- 
ter exclaims,  **  This  is  the  first  time  that  I  ever  hafd 
of  a  Puritan  doctrine  in  points  dogmatical,  and  I  have 
lived  longer  in  the  Church  than  he  bath  done.  I 
thought  that  Puritans  were  only  such  as  were  factioas 
against  the  bishops,  in  the  point  of  pretended  disci- 
pline ;  and  so  I  am  sure  it  hath  been  uudctstood  in  oar 
Church,"  The  controversies  which  have  ever  rince  ex- 
isted within  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  England  bow 
for  the  first  time  appeared.  The  construction  of  the 
baptismal  offices  became  a  subject  of  contention,  avl 
the  whole  question  of  baptismal  and  sacramental  grace. 
The  doctrinal  Puritans  adhered  to  the  ancient  lonns  of 
worship,  and  fur  doing  so  were  aeverdy  harassed.  TV 
Laudian  party  maintained  "that  whatever  rites  were 
practiced  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  not  esprearir 
abolished  at  the  Refurroatiun,  nor  disclaimed  by  any 
doctrine,  law,  or  canon,  were  consistent  with  the  Charch 
of  England."  Under  this  general  maxim  they  iairv- 
duoed  a  multitude  of  ceremonies — such,  fur  instant*,  as 
bowing  to  the  east  and  placing  candles  on  the  altar. 
now  gorgeously  decorated  once  more — which  had  fc*,: 
been  dismissed  as  badges  of  popeiy.  Thus  iu  a  sktt 
time  a  diiference  was  apparent  between  the  two  par- 
ties both  in  doctrinal  teaching  and  in  visible  fiwas. 
To  complete  the  quarrel,  the  Laudians  were  of  Ike  kt- 
minian  school,  while  the  doctrinal  Puritans  were  nod- 
erate  Calvinists.  For  twenty  years  the  doctrinal  Pa- 
ritans  were  subjected  to  all  manner  of  annoyance:  bat 
they  remained  steadfast  in  their  attachment  to  the 
Church,  and  when  the  storm  burst  npini  it  they  were 
exposetl  to  all  its  fury.  They  took  no  share  in  Laad** 
convocation  of  1640,  and  greatly  disapproved  of  its  ar- 
bitrary measures.  But  the  popular  rage  niade  no  dis- 
tinctions, and  the  Church  Puritans  suiTered  just  as 
much  as  their  old  opponents  of  the  high  prelatic  party. 
The  Church  itself  was  overthrown;  and  in  the  dark- 
ness and  confusion  that  ensued  they  diaapiwar  fran 
sight  during  the  civil  war. 

The  literature  of  the  Puritans,  as  a  religious  paity, 
consists  chiefly  of  controversial  and  practical  theofaf?. 
and  in  both  its  ability  is  confessed  by  friend  and  far. 
As  Whitgift  and  his  disciple  Hooker  exhausted  the  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  epiBoopacy  and  a  liturgical  CbaRh. 
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90  did  Cartwiigbt  and  Tmrera  that  in  behalf  of  Preabr- 
terian  diacipline.  The  student,  after  a  wide  search 
amoug  the  combatants  of  later  times,  Uiids,  to  his  sui^ 
prise,  how  insignificant  are  all  their  additions  to  a  con- 
troremy  opened,  and,  as  far  as  learning  and  argument 
can  go,  finaUr  closed,  by  the  earliest  champions  uii  either 
side.  Uf  the  practical  dirinity  of  Klizabeth's  reign,  a 
large  proportion  was  contributed  by  the  Puritans.  The 
party  embraced  men  of  high  rank  and  general  educa- 
tion as  well  as  men  of  theological  learning ;  and  the  lit- 
erature of  the  age  bears  many  tolcens  uf  their  influence. 
If  we  descend  to  the  next  kge,  the  names  of  the  great- 
est men  of  the  reigns  of  James,  Charles  I,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth present  themselves  as  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  connected  with  the  Puritans.  8elden,  White- 
kick,  Milton,  with  their  pens;  Kudyard,  Hampden, 
Vane, in  Parliament;  Owen,  Marshall,  Calamy,  Ba.xter, 
and  a  host  uf  othen,  in  the  pulpit ;  Cromwell,  Essex, 
and  Fairfax,  in  the  ttekl — all  ranged  themselves  under 
the  Puritan  cause.  Never  was  a  party  more  distin- 
guished in  its  advocates;  never  was  a  cause  lost  amid 
more  ho|)efut  prosiiects,  or  when  to  human  eyes  its  tri- 
umph was  more  secure.  In  1650  it  was  at  the  summit 
of  its  pride  and  power,  with  the  Church  of  England  at 
its  feet.  Ten  years  afterwards  its  inUuence  had  passed 
sway;  and,  in  the  persons  of  the  Presbyterians  who 
dossed  over  to  propitiate  the  young  king  at  Breda,  it 
was  submissively  pleading  for  its  life.  See  Zurich  Lel- 
ttri;  Strype,  l.i/e  of  Crimmer,  PauU,  Life  of  Whit- 
gift;  Brook,  Memoir  of  Thomas  Cartwright;  Hall, 
Hard  Ueature  and  ShtJdng  of  the  Oliee  Tree ;  White- 
lock,  MemoriiiU;  Speeehn  in  lhi»  Great  and  //tippy 
PurliamenI,  1645;  Hitlorg  of  the  Wettmiiattr  Amem- 
Hg ;  Clarendon,  HiMorg  of  the  Great  Jtd>dUon  f  Neal, 
/liilorg  of  the  Purilittu ;  Heylin,  Hitlorg  of  the  Refor- 
malion,  and  L}fe  of  lAiadi  Gardiner,  //ittorg  of  the 
English  Rnohuion  (republished  in  the  excellent  series 
of  history  manuals  by  Scribner  &  Co.,  New  York); 
Marsden,  /Jidimuiry  of  Sects  and  //eresiet ;  and  the  ex- 
haustive articles  in  (iardner,  IHctUmarg  of  f'uiths,  and 
lilunt,  Dietiunury  of  //istorical  Theohgg,  both  of  which 
we  have  freely  used. 

Parity,  the  freedom  of  anything  from  foreign  ad- 
mixtore ;  but  more  particularly  it  signifies  the  temper 
directly  opposite  to  criminal  sensualities,  or  the  ascen- 
dency of  irreguUr  passions.     See  CiiASTtrr. 

Purity  implies — 1.  A  fixed,  habitual  abhorrence  of 
all  forbidden  indulgences  of  the  flesh.  2.  All  |iast  im- 
purities, either  of  heart  or  life,  will  be  reflected  on  with 
shame  and  sorrow.  8.  The  heart  will  be  freed,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  impure  and  irreguUir  desires.  4. 
It  will  discover  itself  by  a  cautious  fear  uf  the  least  de- 
gree of  impurity.  5.  It  implies  a  careful  and  habitual 
giianl  against  everything  which  tends  to  pollnte  the 
mind.  In  the  relations  of  the  sexes  purity  was  strictly 
guarded  in  the  early  Chureh.  It  needed  to  be  so,  for 
heathenism  around  it  was  one  mass  of  defilement,  as  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  RomaIl^  the  satires 
of  Juvenal,  the  poems  of  Catullus,  Petronius  Arbiter, 
Johannes  Secundns,  etc.,  abundantly  show.  Women 
were,  therefore,  forbidden  Id  wash  in  the  same  bath 
with  men.  If  a  clergyman  bathed  with  women,  he 
was  to  be  deposed,  and  a  layman  so  guilty  was  to  be 
excommunicated.  A  man,  by  one  of  the  laws  of  Jus- 
tinian, might  divoixx  his  wife  if  she  had  been  foand 
bathing  with  men.  Certain  kinds  of  dancing  and 
songs  were  also  strictly  forbidden,  especially  at  mar- 
riage feasts,  for  they  were  the  remains  of  old  pagan 
obscenities.  Women,  also,  were  not  allowed  to  keep 
vigils  in  churches  under  pretence  of  devotion,  because 
the  practice  led  to  secret  wickedness,  as  the  council  of 
Elvira  intimates.  Lascivious  books  were  condemned, 
and  these  at  the  period  must  have  been  common. 
Stage-plays  were  no  less  put  under  ban.  Cyprian  says, 
"Adultery  was  learned  by  seeing  it  acted."  To  know 
what  this  means,  the  reader  has  only  to  be  referred  to 
the  English  comedies  of  the  rogn  of  Charles  II.    The 


heathen  deities  in  tboae  primitive  times  were  brought 
upon  the  stage— the  wanton  Venus  and  the  rake  Jupi- 
ter—and men,  as  Cyprian  says  again, "  imitate  the  gods 
whom  they  worship."  The  impurities  of  the  stage 
were  virtually  the  "pomps  of  Satan,"  which  Christians 
renounced  at  baptism.  Fur  simihir  reasons  intemper- 
snce  was  reprobated.  "Drunkenness  and  lust,"  said 
Tertullian, "  are  two  devils  combining,"  Changing  of 
their  respective  dresses  on  the  part  of  the  sexes  was 
also  condemned.  "  If  any  woman,"  said  the  council  of 
Uangra,  "on  pretence  of  Uving  a  religious  life,  uke  the 
apparel  of  men,  let  her  be  anathema."  Similar  enact- 
ments may  be  foumi  in  more  recent  times,  "  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  by  their  act, 
July  19,  IG49,  finding  that  scandal  and  abuse  atuse  from 
promiscuous  dancing,  do  therefore  discharge  the  same ; 
the  censure  is  referred  to  rhe  several  presbyteries."  By 
the  Church  discipline  of  France,  c.  xiv,  art.  27,  "thoee 
who  make  account  to  dance,  or  are  present  at  dancing, 
after  having  been  several  times  admonished,  shall  be 
excommunicated  upon  their  growing  obstinate  and  re- 
bellious, and  all  Church  judicatures  are  to  see  this  act 
put  to  execution."  By  art.  26,  "all  persons  who  wear 
habits  to  have  open  marks  of  dissoluteness,  shame,  and 
loo  much  newness,  as  painting,  naked  breasts,  and  the 
like,  the  consistory  shall  use  all  possible  means  to  sup- 
press such  badges  of  immodesty  by  censures.  All  ob- 
scene pictures,  which  are  apt  to  dispose  and  incite  to 
unclean  thoughts  and  desires,  are  declared  to  be  most 
improper  furniture  for  the  houses  of  Christians,  and 
therefore  the  users  of  them  may  fall  under  Church 
censure,  if  they  be  not  removed."  See  Taylor,  I/olg 
Living ;  Evans,  Sermcns  on  the  Christi<m  Temper,  ser. 
28;  and  Watts,  Sermons,  ser.  27 ;  lUeth.  Qu.  Her.  April, 
1873,  aTL  ii.  — Buck,  TheuL  IHct.  s.  v.,  Eadie,  £ccle: 
Diet.  s.  V. 

Porkhiser,  Hicah  Gilbert,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  Dom  in  Washington 
township,  Clermont  County,  O.,  Oct.  16,  1818.  In  bis 
nineteenth  rear  be  was  converted  at  a  camp -meet- 
ing, and  united  with  the  Church.  In  1834  be  was  li- 
censed to  preach,  and  in  the  following  year  joined  the 
travelling  connection  in  the  Ohio  Omfereuce,  and  was 
appointed  to  Monroe  Circuit,  in  Michigan  Territory. 
During  the  year  he  rode  about  2000  miles,  preached 
nearly  200  times,  obtained  many  seals  to  his  ministry, 
and  for  his  living  received  the  modest  sum  of  $47  87^. 
His  next  appointment  was  to  Spring  Arbor  Circuit. 
His  next  charge  was  as  assistant  on  Georgetown  Cir- 
cuit, O.  Next  he  preached  on  the  West  Charge,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  then  removed  to  Batavia  Circuit,  where  he 
labored  two  years.  His  subsequent  appointments  were : 
1841,  Fulloii,  Guyandotte,  W.  Va,;  Frankfort,  West 
Union,  Highland,  New  Lexington,  West  White  Oak, 
New  Richmond,  Goshen,  Clarksville,  Highland,  Lrnch- 
burgh.  New  Market,  Union,  Miamisburgh  and  German- 
town,  New  Paris,  Highland,  and  Sinking  Springs.  At 
the  conference  of  1669  he  took  a  supernumerary  relation, 
and  he  died  April  29, 1876.  See  Minutes  of  Conferences, 
1876,  p.  114. 

Pnnnann,  Johamn  G.,  a  German  theologian  and 
educator,  was  bom  Jan.  1, 1788,  at  Konigsberg.  After 
having  completed  his  studies,  in  1760  he  was  appointed 
co-rector  at  Fiankfort-on-the-Main,  and  in  1770  rector 
of  the  gymnasium,  and  there  be  died,  Dec.  11,  1818, 
He  wrote,  A  rchceologia  Georgiae  Spec,  de  Re  Ruslica 
Veterum  //f6c<son/i»(Frankf.-on-the-Main,  1786-87): 
— Gesehichit  des  Glaubens  an  einen  Golt  (ibid.  1796-96, 
2  pts.) :  —  Fata  Doctrina  de  Immortalilate  A  nimorum 
(ibid.  1798-1802,  6  pts.) :— /;«  Paschate  Christ,  ex  An- 
tiquitute  (ibid.  1799) : — Narratio  de  Sgnodo  JCccUsiasl. 
anno  794,  a  Carolo  M.  Frnncofurti  ad  Manum  habiia 
(ibid.  1794,  2  pts.).  See  Winer,  JTandbuch  der  thtolog. 
Literalur,  p.  717  and  Index;  Furst,  BiU.  Judaica,  iii, 
124.    (RP.) 

Pnmer,  Johx  Milton,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
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Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Cecil  County,  Md^  March 
81,  ItliiS.  He  was  converted  at  Elktnn,  Md,  in  1834, 
and  was  fur  some  time  engaged  iu  business  at  Oxford, 
I'a.  In  18d8  be  felt  called  to  preach,  and  was  made 
assistant  pastor  on  Lewistown  Circuit,  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  joined  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  and 
waH  made  junior  preacher  on  Laurel  Circuit,  UeL,  in 
IttaS,  and  on  Church  Creek  Circuit,  Md.,  in  I860.  In 
1861  and  1862  he  was  in  charge  on  Aries  Circuit,  Md. 
In  1863  and  1864  he  was  in  charge  on  Sharptowu  Cir- 
cuit, Md.,  and  in  I86d  was  appointed  junior  preacher 
on  Princess  Anne  Circuit,  Hd.,  and  at  ihe  same  time 
attended  the   Biblical   Institute,  Concord,  N.  H.      In 

1866  he  was  in  charge  of  Atlantic  Circuit,  Va.,  and  in 

1867  he  preached  in  Accomac  Circuit  fur  a  short  time, 
whence  he  was  removed  by  the  presiding  elder  and  ap- 
pointed in  charge  of  Princess  Anue  Circuit,  Md.  Hiere 
he  closed  his  labor  and  his  life  in  September,  1867.  £>ee 
Mimilf*  of  Confiitnen,  1867. 

Porple  (^^t^it,  argum&H,  from  the  8anicrit  rSgn, 
nd;  see  <ieaen.  Thtt.  a.  v.;  Chald.  l^tiK,  argevdn, 
from  the  same  root.  In  2  Cbron.  ii,  7 ;  Dan.'v,  7, 16,  29 ; 
Sept,  and  Greek  Test.  Koppupa ,  Vulg.  purpura)  oc- 
curs in  Exod.  xxv,  4;  xxvi,  I,  81,  A6;  xxvii,  16; 
xxviii,  5,  6,  8,  15,  88;  xxxt,  6,  28,  23,  83;  xxxvi,  8, 
85,  87;  xxxriii,  18,  28;  xxxix,  1,  2,  3,  5,  8,  24,  29; 
Numb,  iv,  18;  Judg.  viii,  26;  2  Chron.  ii,  14;  iii,  14; 
Esth.  1,6;  viii,  16;  Pruv.  xxxi, 22;  Cant,  iii,  10;  vii, 
6;  Jer.  x,  9;  Ezek.  xxvii,  7,  16,  Ecclua.  xlv,  10;  Bar. 
vi,  1 2, 72 ;  1  Mace,  iv,  23 ;  viii,  14 ,  x,  20,  62 ;  2  Mace 
iv.  88;  Mark  xv,  17,  20;  Luke  xvi,  19,  John  xix,  2, 
6;  .\cts  xvi,  14;  Kev.  xvii,  4;  xviii,  12,  16.  In 
many  of  these  passages  the  word  translated  "  purple" 
means  "  purple  cloth,''  or  aome  other  material  dyed 
purple,  as  wool,  thread,  etc;  but  no  reference  occurs 
tu  the  means  by  which  the  dye  was  obtained,  except 
in  I  Mace,  iv,  28,  where  we  have  wop^rpa  ^aXaitoia, 
"purple  of  the  sea"  (oomp.  Diod.  Sic  iii,  68:  Josephus), 
War,  V,  5,  4).  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  d<iiibt 
that  it  was  obtained,  like  the  far-famed  Tyrian  puqile, 
from  the  juice  of  certain  species  of  shell-lish.  Differ- 
ent accounts  are  given  by  the  ancients  respecting  the 
date  and  origin  of  this  invention.  Some  place  it  in 
the  reign  of  Ph<enix,  second  king  of  Tyre,  U.C.  500; 
others  at  the  time  that  Minos  I  reigned  in  Crete, 
B.C  1439,  and  consequently  before  the  Exodus  (.Sni- 
das,  s.  v.  'HpocXqi'i  ''>  "3)-  But  the  person  to  whom 
the  majority  ascribe  it  is  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  whose 
dog,  it  is  said,  instigated  by  hunger,  broke  a  certain 
kind  of  shell-fish  on  the  coast  of  Tyre,  and  his  mouth 
becoming  stained  of  a  beautiful  color,  his  master  was 
indnced  to  try  its  properties  on  wool,  and  gave  his 
first  specimens  to  the  king  of  Tyre,  who  admired  the 
color  so  much  that  he  restricted  the  use  of  it  by  law 
to  the  royal  garments  (Pollux,  Onom.  i,  4;  Achilles 
Tatius,  />«  Cliloph.;  Pahephat.  in  Chrm.  PatchaL  p. 
43).  It  is  remarkable  that  though  the  Israelites,  as 
early  as  the  first  construction  of  the  tabernacle  in  the 
wil(lernc!<8,  appear  to  have  had  purple  stuff  in  profu- 
sion (Exo<l.  xxv,  1-4),  which  they  had  most  likely 
brought  with  them  ont  of  Egypt,  yet  no  instance  oc- 
curs in  the  pictorial  language  of  the  Egyptians,  nor 
in  Wilkinson's  Ancimt  Mnmirrt  and  Cu$tom»,  of  the 
actual  process  of  dyeing  either  linen  or  woollen,  al- 
though dyes  similar  to  the  Tyrian  were  found  among 
them.  These  facta  agree,  at  least,  with  the  accounts 
which  ascribe  the  invention  to  the  earliest  of  these 
two  periods,  and  the  pre-eminent  trade  in  it  to  the 
Tyrians.  The  Greeks  attributed  its  first  introduction 
among  themselves  to  the  Phoenicians  (Eurip.  Phan. 
1497).  Their  word  0oit>i$,  Phctnix,  means  both  Ph<r- 
niciim  and  purple.  The  word  irop^vpa  is,  according 
to  Maniniu?,  of  Tyrian  origin.  'Tliough  pur|>le  dyes 
were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  PhcBnicians  (comp. 
Ezek.  xxvii,  7,  "purple  from  the  isles  of  Elisha,"  sop- 
posed  to  mean  Elis,  "and  fivm  Syria,"  ver.  16),  yet 


violet  purples  and  scarlet  were  nowhere  dyed  so  wtU 
as  at  Tyre,  whoae  shores  abounded  with  the  beat  kind 
of  purples  (Pliny,  Uul.  A'al.  ix,  60,  p.  524,  ed.  Hanhnni, 
and  which  was  supplied  with  the  be»t  wool  by  tke 
neighboring  nomads.  The  dye  called  purple  by  ibe 
ancients,  and  its  various  shades,  were  obtained  fnw 
many  kinds  of  shell  -  fish,  all  of  which  are,  however, 
ranged  by  Pliny  under  two  classes:  one  called  "  boed- 
num,"  because  shaped  like  a  horn,  found,  he  aays,  in 
cUffs  and  rocks,  and  yielding  a  auUen  blue  dre,  which 
he  compares  to  the  color  of  the  angry  raging  sea  in  a 
tempest ;  the  other  called  "  purpura,"  or  "  pelagia,"  the 
proper  purple  shell,  taken  by  fishing  in  the  sea,  and 
yielding  the  deep-red  color  which  he  compare*  to  ibt 
rich,  fresh,  and  bright  color  of  deep-red  purple  rose*  and 
to  coagulated  blood,  and  which  was  chiefly  valued  (iW. 
c6l,62).  The  latter  is  the  J/vrra'/rtmcvAia  of  Linmna 
aiHl  Lamarck  (see  Sgt.  A'u/.  p.  121 5,  and  ,i4  tmtna  tarn 
Vniibrt*  [Paris,  1822],  vii,  170).  Both  aoru  were 
supposed  to  be  as  many  years  old  as  they  bad  sp- 
rals  niund.  Micbaelis  thinks  that  Solomon  alludes  to 
their  shape  when  be  says  (Cant,  vii,  5),  '-The  hair  of 
thine  head  is  like  purple,"  meaning  that  the  troses 
(Sept.  a-Xiinoi-  n^aXqf,  Vulg.  com<e  capitit)  were  lied 
up  in  a  spiral  or  pyramidal  form  on  the  topw  Otben 
say  that  the  word  "  purple"  is  here  used  like  the  Latin 
puipurtuf,  for  beautiful,  etc,  and  instance  the  "por- 
purei  olores,"  "  beautiful  swans"  of  Horace  (Carm.  iv,  1, 
10),  and  the  "  jiurpureus  capillus"  of  Virgil  (Crory.  1, 
405);  but  these  phrases  are  not  parallel.  The  juice  of 
the  whole  shell-tisb  was  not  used,  but  only  a  little  tbia 
liquor  called  the  flower,  contained  in  a  white  vein  or 
vessel  in  the  neck.  The  larger  purplea  were  broken  at 
Ihe  top  to  get  at  this  vein  without  injuring  it,  but  the 
smaller  were  pressed  in  mills  (Aristot.  Hitl.  An.v,lt, 
75;  Pliny,  Hut.  Nat.  ix,  60).  The  Murrx  tru»emlut 
has  been  demonstrated  to  be  the  species  used  by  the 
ancient  Tyriane  by  Wilde,  who  found  a  concrete  mat* 
of  the  shells  in  some  of  the  ancient  dye-pots  sank  ie 
the  rocks  of  Tyre  (.Xarratite  [Dublin,  1840],  ii,  482). 
It  is  of  common  occurrence  now  on  the  tame  ccato 
(Kitto,  Phyinil  //utorg  of  PaleMime,  p.  418),  aod 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  even 
of  the  Atlantic  In  the  Mediterranean,  the  oountrict 
most  celebrated  for  purples  were  the  ahores  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus and  Sicily,  and  in  the  Atlantic  the  coasts  of 
Briuin,  Ireland,  and  France.  Horace  alludes  to  the 
African  (Carm.  ii,  16, 85).  There  is,  indeed,  an  cascB- 
tial  difl'erence  in  (he  color  obtained  from  the  purple*  of 
different  coasts.  Thus  the  shells  from  the  Atlantic  aie 
said  to  give  the  darkest  juice;  those  of  the  Italian  and 
Sicilian  coasia,  a  violet  or  purple ;  and  tboae  nf  the 
Phoenician,  a  crimson.  It  appears  from  the  experi- 
ments of  Reaumur  and  Dubamel  that  the  tiogiiw 
juice  is  perfectly  white  while  in  the  vein;  but  upon 
being  laid  on  linen,  it  soon  appears  first  of  a  ligbl* 
green  odor,  and,  if  exposed  to  the  air  and  tun,  woo 
after  changes  into  a  deep  green,  in  a  few  miDutes  into 
a  sea-green,  and  in  a  few  more  into  a  Uue;  thence  it 
speedily  becomes  of  a  purple  red,  and  in  an  hour  more 
of  a  deep  purple  ml,  which,  upon  being  washed  in 
scalding  water  and  soap,  ripens  into  a  most  bright  and 
beautiful  crimson,  which  is  permanent.  The  ancient* 
applied  the  word  translated  "  purple"  not  to  one  cobt 
only,  but  to  the  whole  class  of  dyes  manufactured  froa 
the  juices  of  shell-fish,  as  distinguished  from  the  vege- 
table dyes  (colore*  herbacei),  and  comprehending  not 
only  what  is  commonly  called  purple,  but  also  light  and 
dark  purple,  and  almost  everv-  shade  between.  A'arioos 
methods  were  adopted  to  produce  these  different  colon. 
Thus,  a  sullen  blue  was  obtained  from  the  juice  of 
the  buccinum  alone;  a  plain  red,  yet  also  deep  and 
brown,  from  the  pelagia;  a  dark  red  by  dipping  the 
wool,  etc,  first  in  the  juice  of  the  purpura,  and  tiwo  in 
that  of  the  buccinum ;  a  violet  (which  was  the  am*- 
thjiit  color  so  much  valued  by  the  Romans)  hv  revei^ 
ing  the  process ;  and  another,  the  most  valued  and  ad- 
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miret)  of  all— the  tyriamethystus — by  again  dipping  ony  or  Jews  which  was  established  at  Thebes  in  Greece 


the  amethyst  in  the  juice  of  the  pelagia.  This  Pliny 
calls  dibupha  Tyria ;  so  named,  he  says,  because  "  bis 
tincta"  {llitl,  Nul.  ix,  89),  No  reference  to  this  proc- 
ess occurs  in  the  Scriptures,  but  it  is  often  alluded  to  in 
Bnman  anthurs.  Thus,  Horace  {Jipod.  xii,  21):  "Mu- 
ricibus  Tyriis  iteratte  vellera  lanie"  (the  wools  with 


in  the  12th  century  carried  on  an  extensive  manufac- 
tory for  dyeing  purple.  It  ultimately  became  super- 
seded by  the  use  of  indigo,  cochineal,  etc.,  whence  a 
cheaper  and  liner  purple  was  obtained,  and  free  from 
the  disagreeable  odor  which  attended  that  derived  from 
shell-lish  (Martial,  i,  ,V>,  82).    The  method  of  the  an- 


Tyrian  purple  double  dye<l).  Other  varieties  of  color  cients  in  preparing  and  applying  it,  and  other  partic- 
may  have  been  produced  by  the  use  of  various  species  lars  reopecting  its  history,  uses,  and  estimation,  arc 
of  moUusks,  and  of  those  fniin  different  coasts.  The  i  must  fully  given  by  Pliny  (//t>(,  Nat.  ix,  86-42).  The 
Phoenicians  also  understood  the  art  of  throwing  a  pe-  I  best  modem  books  are  Amati,  De  RettUutione  Pvrpu- 
culiar  lustre  into  this  color  by  making  other  tints  play  |  rarwa  (8d  ed,  Cesena,  1784) ;  the  treatise  by  Ca- 
over  it,  and  producing  what  we  call  a  shot  color,  which    pelli,  De  Atiliqua  et  Nupera  Purpura,  with  notes;  and 


seems  to  have  been  wonderfully  attractive  (Pliny,  ix, 
41). 

Purple  was  employed  in  religious  wotship  both 
among  Jews  and  Gentilesk  It  was  one  of  the  colors 
of  the  curtains  of  the  tabeniacle  (Exod.  xxvi,  1);  of 
the  veil  (ver.  81) ;  of  the  curtain  over  the  grand  en- 
trance (ver.  36) ;  of  the  ephod  of  the  high-priest  (xxviii, 
6, 6),  and  of  its  girdle  (ver.  8) ;  of  the  breastplate  (ver, 
IS) ;  of  the  hem  of  the  robe  of  the  ephod  (ver.  83) ; 
(comp.  Ecclus.  xlr,  10) ;  of  cloths  for  divine  service 
(Exod.  xxxix,  1 ;  comp.  Numb,  iv,  18),  resumed  when 


Don  Michacle  Rosa,  Dit$erlazioiie  dtUe  Porpore,  etc, 
(1768).  See  also  Didiommire  da  Sciences  NatureUet, 
xliii,219,etc.;  Bochart, edlt.RoeenmUller,  ili,675,etc.; 
Heeren,  HutoricalBeteiircha,  tranaUted  (Oxford,  1883), 
ii,  85,  etc  Steger,  De  Purpura,  Sacra  Digmtatit  Ituig- 
m  (Lips.  1741). 

Crimton  (Heb.  karmU',  ^''Tonx,  a  Persian  word  akin 
to  Sanscrit  krimi,  Eng,  crimton.  It  occurs  in  2  Chron. 
ii,7-14;  iii,  14;  Sept. kuwo'oi',  Vnlg, coccMuin),  Thw 
word  is  by  some  supposed  to  signify  another  kind  of 


the  Temple  was  built  (2  Chn.n.  ii,7, 14 ;  iii.  14),  The  ^^^-f^»^.  yielding  a  crimson  dye,  so  caUed  because 
material  upon  which  the  Jews  used  purple  and  other  1  '""'"I  »"  ^^  ••><>"  "«"  Mount  CarmeL  If  so,  these 
brilliant  colore,  at  least  in  their  sacred  paraphernalia,  w»ni»  (Cant,  vii,  6),  "  thine  head  upon  thee  is  like 
seems  to  have  been  exclusively  wool,  which,  it  is  well  Carmel,"  may  contain  another  reference  to  the  shape 
known,  takes  colors  better  than  linen.  See  Taber- 'of  some  sort  of;>U77>urii  (nochart,iii,66l,etc).  Gese- 
HACiM.  Pliny  records  a  similar  use  of  it  among  the !  nius  says  it  is  a  word  belonging  to  later  Hebrew,  and 
Komans :  "  Diis  advocatur  placandis"  (Hut.  Sat.  ix,  j  most  probably  of  Persian  or  Armenian  origin, — Kilto, 
60;  Cicero,  Epi$t.  ad  Atticum,  ii,  9).  The  Ilabylonians '  The  purple  dye  itself  was  a  liquor,  contained  in  a 
arrayed  their  idols  in  it  (Jer.  x,  9;  Bar.  xii,  72).  It- vein  situal<^d  in  the  neck  of  the  animal,  which  when 
was  at  an  early  period  worn  by  kings  (Judg,  viii,  26), '  first  opened  resem61e<l  cream  in  color  and  consistence. 
Homer  speaks  as  if  it  were  almost  peculiar  to  them  {II.  \  Small  shells  were  collected  and  bniised  in  mortars,  but 
iv,  144 ;  1  Mace,  viii,  14).  Pliny  says  it  was  worn  by  '  the  larger  ones  were  opened  singly,  the  fluid  carefully 
Romulus  and  the  succeeding  kings  of  Rome,  and  by  '  removed,  and  mingled  with  salt  to  prevent  decomposi- 
the  consuls  and  first  magistrates  under  the  republic  tion.  It  was  diluted  with  five  or  six  times  as  much 
Suetonius  relates  that  Julius  Q^r  prohibited  its  use  \  water,  and  kept  moderately  hot  in  leaden  or  tin  ves- 


by  Roman  subjects,  except  on  certain  days ;  and  that 
Nero  forbade  it  altogether,  upon  pain  of  death.  The 
use  of  it  was  bestowed  by  kings  upon  favorites,  etc; 
Joscphns  says  by  Pharaoh  on  Joseph  (Ant.  ii,  5,  7), 
It  was  given  by  Ahasuerus  to  Mordecai  (Esth,  viii, 


sels  for  eight  or  ten  days,  during  which  the  liquor  was 
often  skimmed,  to  separate  all  the  impurities.  After 
this,  the  wool  to  be  dyed,  being  first  well  washed,  was 
immersed,  and  kept  therein  for  five  hours ,  then  taken 
out,  cooled,  and  again  immersed,  and  continued  in  the 


15) ;  to  Daniel'  by  Belshazzar  (Dan.  v,  7,  16,  29).  It  liquor  till  all  the  color  was  exhausted  (Thomson,  Hitl. 
was  the  dress  of  an  ethnarch  or  prince,  and  as  such  of  Chemulry,  i,  91),  Prior  to  the  researches  of  Mr. 
given  by  Alexander  to  Jonathan  (1  Mace  x,  20,  62,  64,  i  Wilde,  noticed  above,  it  had  been  concluded  that  the 
66;  comp,  2  Mace  iv,  88).  In  the  last  chapter  of  the  I  purpura  of  Pliny  was  the  Mnrtx  Iruvculut  of  Lin- 
Proverbs  It  is  represented  as  the  dress  of  a  matron  j  nieus  from  indirect  evidence.  The  bucciuum  of  the 
(ver,  22),  It  was  at  one  time  worn  by  Roman  ladies  same  ancient  writer  is  thought  to  be  the  Purpura  pa- 
and  rich  men  (Li vy, xxxiv, 7,  and  Valerius  Max.  ii,  1). '  tula  of  Lamarck;  and  probably  the  P.  lapiUut,  one  of 
See  also  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  (Luke  '  the  most  abundant  of  species  on  the  rocky  shores  of  En- 
xvi,  19),     In  Esth,  i,  6,  it  appeare  as  part  of  the  royal   nipe,  including  Great  Britain,  may  have  been  the  chief 


furniture  of  Ahasuerus;  and  in  Cant,  iii,  10,  as  the 
covering  of  the  royal  chariot ;  and  Pliny  refers  to  its 
general  use,  not  only  fur  clothes,  but  carpets,  cushions, 
etc  (ix,  89),  The  robe  in  which  the  Pneu>rian  guard  ar- 
rayed the  Saviour,  called  xKanvQ  kokkIv)]  by  Matthew 
(xxvii,  28),  and  irop^i-pa  by  Mark  (xv,  17,  20),  and 
(/lanov  vopfvpoiiv  by  Jcdin  (xix,  2),  and  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  cast-off  sagum  of  one  of  their 
officers,  was  no  doubt  scarlet — that  is,  proper  crimton, 
as  will  hereafter  appear — of  a  deeper  hue  and  finer 
texture  than  the  sagum  or  chUimys  of  the  common 
soldier,  but  inferior  in  both  respects  to  that  of  the 
emperor,  which  was  also  of  this  color  in  the  time  of 
war,  though  purple  during  peace.  The  ailjectives  used 
by  the  evangelists  are,  however,  often  interchanged. 
Thus  a  vest,  which  Horace  (Sat.  ii,  6,  102)  calls  "rubro 
eocco  tincta,"  in  I,  106  he  styles  "purpurea,"  Brau- 
nius  shows  that  the  Romans  gave  this  name  to  any 
arfor  that  had  a  mixture  of  nd  (De  Vettitu  Saeerdo- 
turn  [Lugd.  Bat.  1680],  i,  14),  Ovid  applies  the  term 
"purpureus"  to  the  cheeks  and  lips  (Amor,  i,  8),  In 
Acts  x,  14,  reference  is  found  to  Lydia,  of  the  city  of 
Thyatira,  a  seller  of  purple  cloth.  The  manufacture 
seems  to  have  decayed  with  its  native  city,    A  col- 


of  the  smaller  sorts.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some 
that  the  conchylinm  of  I'liny,  which  gave  a  paler  and 
bluer  puri>le,  was  our  JnntAinn  frtir/ilit ;  but  this  is  out 
of  the  question,  because  thnngji  this  snail-like  raollusk 
discharges  a  violet  flui<l,  it  is  exceedingly  volatile,  and 
therefore  wholly  unfit  for  dyeing,  whereas  unalterable 
permanency  characterized  the  Phcenician  purpleiv  Sca- 
tiiria  clalhrui,  another  European  shell-fish  which  dis- 
charges a  coloring  fluid,  is  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tion, unless  the  ancients  had  some  mode  of  fixing  what 
we  find  evanescent.  Colonel  Montagu  instituted  some 
experiments  on  this.  "The  purple  juice,"  he  says, 
"  may  be  collected  either  from  the  recent  or  dried 
animal,  by  opening  the  part  behind  the  head ;  and  as 
much  can  be  procured  from  five  individuals  as  is  suf- 
ficient, when  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  spring-water, 
to  cover  half  a  sheet  of  paper."  Neither  volatile  nor 
fixed  alkali  materially  affects  it;  mineral  acids  turn  it 
a  bluish  green  or  sea-green ;  sulphuric  acid  renders  it 
a  shade  more  inclining  to  blue ;  vegetable  acids  prob- 
ably do  not  affect  it.  since  cream  of  tartar  did  not  in 
the  least  alter  it.  These  colors,  laid  on  paper,  were 
vei7  bright,  and  appeared  for  some  months  unchanged 
by  the  action  of  the  air  or  the  sun ;  but  being  exposed 
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for  a  whole  Bummer  to  the  solar  nya  in  a  south  win- 
dow, they  almost  vanished.  The  application  of  al- 
kali to  the  acidulated  color  always  restores  it  to  its 
primitive  state,  and  it  is  as  readily  changed  again  by 
mineral  acid  (Montagu,  Tatacra  Brit.  Supp.  p.  122). 
The  circumstance  that  the  fluid  effused  by  Jtmlhina 
and  Scalaria  is  purple  from  the  first  is  conclusive  ! 
against  its  being  the  purple  dye  of  the  aucieuts,  who 


Dog-wfaelk— PutTwra 
lopiQus. 


TTrian  Bock-abell— Jfurcx  trunraltUk 

tell  us  distinctly  that  this  was  while  or  cream-like 
while  within  the  vein.  This  agrees  accurately  with 
the  genera  Murex  and  Purpura,  ns  may  be  readily  test- 
ed in  the  case  of  P.  Iupillu», 
the  common  dog -whelk  of 
the  British  coast.  Montagu 
thus  records  the  result  of  his 
experiments  on  this  species : 
"The  part  containing  the 
coloring-matter  is  a  slender 
longitudinal  vein,  just  under 
the  skin  on  the  back,  behind 
the  head,  appearing  whiter 
than  the  rest  of  the  animal.  The  fluid  itself  is  of  the  col- 
or and  consistence  of  cream.  As  soon  as  it  is  exposed  to 
the  air  it  becomes  of  a  bright  yellow,  speedily  tunis  to 
a  pale  green,  and  continues  to  change  imperceptibly, 
until  it  assumes  a  bluish  cast,  and  then  a  purplish  red. 
Without  the  influence  of  the  snlar  rays,  it  will  go 
through  all  these  changes  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
hours :  but  the  process  is  much  accelerated  by  expos- 
ure to  the  sun,  A  portion  of  the  fluid,  mixed  with 
diluted  vitriolic  acid,  did  not  at  first  appear  to  have 
been  sensibly  affect«d ;  but,  by  more  intimately  mix- 
ing it  in  the  sun,  it  became  of  a  pale  purple,  or  pur- 
plish red,  without  any  of  the  intermediate  changes. 
Several  marks  were  now  made  on  fine  calico,  in  order 
to  try  if  it  were  possible  to  discharge  the  color  by  such 


chemical  means  as  were  at  hand;  and  it  was  fomid  tku 
after  the  color  was  fixed  at  its  last  natural  change,  n- 
trous  no  more  than  vitriolic  acid  had  any  other  fSta 
than  that  of  rather  brightening  it;  aqua  refpa,  vitlio 
without  solution  of  tin,  and  marine  acid,  produced  fr-> 
change;  nor  had  fixed  or  volatile  alkali  any  senslik 
effect.  It  does  not  in  the  least  give  out  its  color  li> 
alcohol,  like  cochineal,  and  the  succus  of  the  amoil 
of  Turbo  {Scalaria)  dathrut ;  but  it  oammunieaia  its 
very  disagreeable  odor  to  it  roost  copiously,  so  thu 
opening  the  bottle  has  been  more  powerful  in  its  cffiew 
on  the  olfactory  nerves  than  the  effluvia  of  assafortids. 
to  which  it  may  be  compared.  All  the  marking*  wkid 
had  been  alkalized  and  acidulated,  together  with  tbeat 
to  which  nothing  had  been  applied,  became,  after  waeb- 
ing  in  soap  and  water,  of  a  uniform  color  rather  brightn 
than  before,  and  were  fixed  at  a  tine  unchangeable  etiai- 
son"  {Tnl.  Bril.  Supp.  p.  106).  The  changes  ofcohttn 
absolutely  dependent  on  the  stimulus  of  ligbL  Dr. 
Bancroft  found  that  linen  stained  with  the  fluid  of 
the  Purpura  might  he  kept  for  years  shut  betwtes 
the  leaves  of  a  book  without  any  visible  cliange,  whidi 
at  the  expiration  of  its  incarceration  presently  passni 
through  all  the  changes,  under  the  influence  of  lighL 
to  a  glowing  purple  (On  Perman.  CoL  i,  145).  Reau- 
mur asserts  that  the  immature  egK  -  capeules  of  lb; 
same  molliisk  will  yield  the  dye  more  abundantly,  and 
with  more  facility,  than  the  animal  itself  {HiiL  Atxd. 
Set,  1711).  It  would  appear  as  if  the  knowledge  «f 
this  art  had  never  been  lost,  but  had  been  peipets- 
ated  even  in  Great  Britain  from  the  dassin]  agt^ 
Bede,  in  the  8th  century,  alludes  to  it  familiarly,  tnl 
with  admiration  of  the  brilliancy  and  pemaaDeney  d 
the  hue  (//wf.  Keck*.  Attg.  i,  1)';  and  Kichard  of  Ci- 
rencester speaks  of  it  in  the  14th  ( fieicr.  nfBril.  p.  :^  i. 
About  the  same  time  the  following  description  was  giv- 
en in  a  translation  of  Higden*s  Polyckrotncon:  *'Th«f  i* 
allso  of  shel  that  we  dyeth  with  fj-ne  reede.  The  retJ- 
nesse  ther  of  is  wohdre  fa,\Te  and  stable  and  stna- 
eth  ne\-}-r  with  colde  ne  with  hete  ne  with  dri*  hat 
ever  the  eldere  the  hew  is  fayrere"  {Of  Brtiajt,  i- 
88).  Three  hundred  years  later  the  an  was  practiceii 
for  profit  by  persons  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  who  guid- 
ed it  as  an  heir-loom  secret.  Cole,  however,  foood  that 
the  Purpura  UipiUnt  was  the  shell  employed.— Fsir- 
baim.  See  Bible  Educator,  iii,  827  sq.,  iv,  217;  and 
comp.  Color. 

Purple  MannscTlpt  (Codkx  Pi-RpntKc^  •«■«- 
times  called  "  Ihe  Cotton  MS.,"  variously  designated  as 
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specimen  of  the  Codex  Purpureu$  (coDUiulug  John  xr,  90:    rom  X^jdp  «»  fry*  mwor  V\tup'  ok  c«^»  |id*Xj( 
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N,  J,  and  r  of  th«  Gospels),  a  beautiful  uncial  MS.  of 
the  tireek  Gospels,  of  which  only  twelve  leaves  remain : 
four  of  these  (containing  Matt,  zxvi,  o7-6fi ;  xxvii,  'iS- 
M;  John  xiv,  2-10;  xr,  15-22)  are  in  the  Cotton  Li- 
brary (^Codex  Cottoimaau,  the  "J"  of  Wetstein)  of  the 
British  Moseiun;  two  (containing  Luke  xxiv,  13-21, 
and  34-39)  are  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna  ("  N" 
of  Wetstein  and  others) ;  and  six  (containing  Matt,  xix, 
6-18;  XX,  6-22;  xx,  29-xxi,  19)  are  in  the  Vatican  Li- 
brary at  Rome  (called  "  V  by  Scbolz).  These  are  writ- 
ten in  silver  leUers  (now  turned  black),  occasionally  in 
gold  letters,  on  purple  vellum,  in  a  large  round  hancT, 
and  in  two  columns,  with  the  Ammnnian  sections  and 
Ensebian  canons  in  the  margin.  The  date  is  of  the 
end  of  the  6th  or  the  beginning  of  the  7th  centurj-. 
Some  of  the  fragments  were  collated  in  part  by  Wet- 
stein and  Scholz,  and  the  whole  were  accurately  pub- 
lished by  Tiachendorf  in  his  Monumenta  Sacra  Inedita 
(Lips.  1846).  See  Tregelles,  in  Home's  Introd.  iv,  177 ; 
Scrivener,  Introd.  p.  110  sq.    See  Manuscripts,  Bib- 

LICAU 

Pnipose  of  Ood.  The  word  purpote  is  common- 
ly used  and  preferred  to  the  word  decree  when  God's  de- 
termination regarding  man's  relation  to  eternity  is  re- 
feiied  to.  The  word  purpote  owes  its  use  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  more  comprehensive  and  expresses  tlie  idea  of 
intelligent  design,  and  therefore  more  clearly  and  with 
leas  of  prejudice  sets  forth  the  true  scope  of  the  divine 
government.     See  Pbedestimation. 

PwptireiiB,  Codex.    See  Purple  Makuscript. 

Pone  (O^S,  kit,  Prov.  i,  14 ;  a  "  bag"  for  money, 
Iss.  xlvi,  6,  or  for  weights.  Dent,  xxv,  13:  Prov.  xvl, 
U;  Mic.vi,ll;  j3oX<ivnov,Lukex,4;  xii,28  ["bag"]; 
xxii,  35,  86;  but  J^iivi),  Matt,  z,  9;  Mark  vi,  8,  is  the 
^u-dfe,  as  elsewhere  rendered).  The  Hebrews,  when  on 
a  journey,  were  provided  with  a  bag,  in  which  they 
carried  their  money  (Gen.  xlii,  85;  Prov.  i,  14;  vii,  20; 
Isa.  xlvi,  6),  and  if  they  were  merchants,  also  their 
weights  (DeuL  xxv,  13;  Mic.  vi,  11).  This  bag  is  va- 
riously termed  in  Heb.  0^3,  M*  (as  above) ;  li^S,  /«- 
rir;  and  0*^*^.17,  charit.  The  last  occurs  only  in  2 
Kings  V,  23  ("bags");  Isa.  iii,  22  (A.  V.  "crisping- 
pins").  The  latter  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  long, 
round  form  of  the  parse.  The  money-bag  is  described 
in  the  New  Test,  by  the  terms  jSaXavriov  (as  above, 
peculiar  to  Luke  x,  4;  xii,  83;  xxii,  85,  86),  and  yXua- 
eisofu>v  (peculiar  to  John  xii,  6 ;  xiii,  29).  The  former 
is  a  classical  term  (Plato,  Conviv,  p.  190,  e,  avmairra 
^aKooTia);  the  latter  is  connected  with  tlie  classical 
yXiMTooKOititov,  which  originally  meant  the  bag  in 
which  musicians  carried  the  mouthpieces  of  their  in- 
struments. In  the  Sept.  the  term  is  applied  to  the 
chest  for  the  offerings  at  the  Temple  (2  Cbron.  xxiv,  8, 
10, 11),  and  was  hence  adopted  by  John  to  describe  the 
common  purse  carried  by  the  disciples.  The  girdle  also 
served  as  a  purse,  and  hence  the  term  ^w>t)  occurs  in 
Matt.  X,  9,  Mark  vi,  8.  See  Girdle.  Ladies  wore 
ornamental  purses  (Isa.  iii,  23).  The  Rabbinists  for- 
bade any  one  passing  through  the  Temple  with  stick, 
shoes,  and  pnrse,  these  three  being  the  indications  of 
tniTeUing  (Hishna,  Jierachoth,  9,  §  5).— Smith.  See 
Bao;  Monet. 

PiUBlain.    See  Hallows. 

Purtenanoe  (2^i?,  Ict'rA,  midit,  or  inner  part) 
Sands  improperly  in  one  passage  of  the  A.V.  (Exod. 
xii,  9)  for  the  ructra,  or  "inwards"  (as  elsewhere  ren- 
dered), of  a  sacrificial  victim. 

Pom,  in  Hindft  mythology,  was  the  son  of  Jajadu 
and  of  Devajani,  the  daughter  of  a  Brahmin.  He  was 
the  boldest  warrior  in  the  army  of  the  Devas  during 
their  struggles  against  the  demons  and  giants :  he  dis- 
tinguithett  himself  by  the  terrible  use  he  knew  how  to 
make  of  his  war-hatchet.  There  was  another  Puru — 
the  tirst  king  uf  India  from  the  family  of  the  Children 


of  the  Moon:  hia  father,  Buddha,  was  the  son  of  the 
Moon.  He  is  the  forefather  of  the  whole  dynasty  of  the 
Children  of  the  Moon,  who  were  all  celebrated  rulers, 
and  seemed  to  have  founded  on  the  upper  Ganges  an 
etenial  empire.  The  kings  Diishmanta,  Kuru,  Urita- 
rashtra,  Faiidu,  etc.,  belonged  to  this  family,  in  which 
Krishna  was  bom  several  times. — Vollmer,  iVorlerb.  d. 
MgthoL  s.  V. 

Pnnu,  in  Hindft  mythology,  was  the  name  of  the 
first  man  created,  the  Adam  of  the  Indians.  The  name 
of  his  wife  was  Pargute.     See  Puku. 

Punrer,  Anthony,  a  Quaker  preacher  of  gredt  note 
for  bis  remarkable  literary  attainments,  especially  his 
exegetical  knowledge,  was  bom  at  Up  Hurstbuume,  in 
Hampshire,  about  1702.  He  was  originally  appren- 
ticed to  a  shoemaker,  but  later  be  was  employed  in 
keeping  sheep.  Though  his  early  education  was  very 
limited,  his  capacity  and  inclination  for  the  acquisition 
of  learning  were  very  great.  He  found  leisure  for  study, 
and  his  curiosity  being  excited  by  the  perusal  of  a  tract 
in  which  some  inaccuracies  of  the  A.  V.  were  pointed 
out,  he  determined  to  study  the  original  languages  of 
the  Scriptures.  He  secured  the  assistance  of  a  Jew  in 
the  acquisition  of  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  etc,  and  other  aid 
for  learning  Greek  and  Latin.  He  joined  the  Society 
of  B'riends,  and  preached  among  them.  While  labor- 
ing as  a  schoolmaster  at  Andover,  he  occupied  him- 
self in  preparing  a  new  version  of  the  Scriptures;  and 
this,  after  spending  more  than  thirty  years  over  it,  he 
published  by  the  aid  of  Dr.  Fothergill,  who  gave  him 
£1000,  and  carried  it  through  the  press  at  bis  own  ex- 
pense. It  appeared  in  1764,  entitled  A  New  Tramla- 
tion  of  the  Old  and  New  Teslamenft,  with  Nofetj  Critical 
and  Expkmalory,  in  two  volumes  fulio,  beautifully  got 
up.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  labor  bestowed 
upon  it  by  its  author,  and  though  there  is  now  and 
then  a  better  rendering  to  be  found  in  it  than  in  the 
A.  v.,  Purver's  translation,  as  a  whole,  is  not  of  much 
critical  value.  The  style  is  crude  and  bombastic,  the 
very  reverse  of  what  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
member  of  the  society  whose  language  is  so  simple; 
while  the  notes,  though  containing  much  valuable  mat- 
ter, abound  in  contemptuous  expressions  about  the  la- 
bors of  others  in  the  same  department.  Purver's  Bible 
is  therefore  deservedly  scarce.  He  died  in  1777.  See 
Orme,  Bibliolh.  BM.  s.  v. ;  Kitto,  Bible  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Alli- 
bone.  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mtr.  A  tithor$,  s.  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Purvey,  John,  the  friend  and  fellow -laborer  of 
Wyclitfe,  with  whom  he  lived  in  his  latter  years.  His 
denunciations  of  the  errors  of  the  Rnmish  Church,  as 
well  as  his  endeavors  to  make  the  Bible  accessible  to 
the  people  at  large  by  translating  it  into  English,  drew 
upon  him  the  severest  penalties  which  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  hierarchy  to  inflict  He  was  forbidden,by 
a  mandate  of  the  bishop  of  Bristol,  dated  August,  1887, 
to  preach  in  the  diocese  where  he  officiated  after  the 
death  of  Wyclifi'e ;  his  books  were  declared  to  be  errone- 
ous and  heretical,  and  were  among  those  which  the  bish- 
ops of  Worcester,  Salisbury,  and  Hereford  were  author- 
ized to  seize  (May  29, 1888 ,  Jan.  18,  Dec.  16, 1889).  Some 
years  after,  however,  he  made  a  recantation  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross  (Sunday,  March  6, 1401),  and  was  admitted  (Aug. 
II,  1401),  on  the  presentation  of  the  archdeacon  of  Can- 
terbury, to  the  vicarage  of  West  Hythe,  in  Kent,  which 
he  resigned  Oct.  8, 1408.  He  then  returned  to  the  sim- 
ple teaching  of  the  Bible,  denouncing  the  erroneous  doc-, 
trines  of  the  Church,  for  which  he  was  again  imprisoned, 
and  in  1421  recanted  a  second  time,  at  Saltwoo<l,  before 
archbishop  Arundel.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about 
1427.  Purvey  immortalized  his  name  through  his 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  English.  As  the  Bible 
of  late  tramlated  by  Wyclilfe  required  correction,  he 
tells  us,  in  the  general  introduction,  that  he  undertook 
to  make  the  version  more  faithful,  intelligible,  and  pop- 
uhir.  The  plan  which  he  adopted  to  effect  this,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  description,  was  as  follows:  With 
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the  urisUnoe  of  aeveral  feUnw-laborera  be  (I)  ooiTCcted 
the  Latin  text  by  compariaon  of  Bibles,  doctors,  and 
glosses;  (2)  studied  the  text  thus  corrected  with  the 
gloss  and  other  authorities,  particularly  De  Lyra  on 
the  Old  Test.;  (3)  made  special  reference  tu  the  works 
of  grammarians  and  theologians  for  the  meaning  of  dif- 
ficult words  and  passages ;  and  (4)  did  not  translate  lit- 
erally, but  according  to  the  senae  and  meaning  as  clear- 
ly as  he  could,  taking  care  to  have  many  persons  of 
ability  present  at  the  correction  of  the  translation.  He 
inserted  numerous  textual  glosses  in  the  Old  Test.,  and 
only  occasionally  omitted  those  of  Wyclifle's  version, 
but  made  no  such  insertions  in  the  New  Test^  and  care- 
fully excluded  all  the  glosses  which  were  introduced 
into  the  former  version.  That  he  improved  upon  Wyc- 
liffe's  translation  is  beyond  doubt,  as  may  be  seen  from 
a  comparison  of  the  following  passages  in  the  respective 
veninns:  (ien,  ix,  13;  Kxod.  xxix,  2;  Deut.  xxxii,  2 ; 
xxxiii,7;  Jo«h.v,15;  vi,25;  Jobx,l;  xi,l2;  xiv,12; 
Matt.  xii,5;  xiii,52;  I  Cor.  iii,  13-15;  which  are  point- 
ed out  by  the  erudite  editors,  the  Rev.  Josiah  Forshall 
and  Sir  Frederic  Madden,  who  for  the  first  time  publish- 
ed this  early  English  version,  together  with  Wyclrflfe's 
translation,  in  an  entire  form,  in  parallel  columns,  4 
vols.  4to,  Oxford  University  Press,  1850.  Purvey's 
translation  of  the  New  Test,  was  first  published  by 
Lewis  (Ix>nd.  1731,  foL)  as  WyclilTe's  translation ;  it 
was  then  erroneously  reprinted  as  WyclifTe's  by  Baber 
(Lond.  1810, 4to),  and  by  Bagster  in  the  English  flrx- 
apla.  Corop.  Foxe,  The  A  ett  and  Monumtnli,  Towns- 
en<rs  ed.  (Lond.  1844),  iii,  283,  292,  822,  H2fi ;  and  Ihe 
elaborate  preface  by  Forshall  and  Madden  to  their  edi- 
tion of  WyclifTe's  and  Purvey's  translations  of  the  Bible. 
— Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Purveyor.  This  word  is  not  found  in  the  A.  V., 
although  it  would  perhaps  represent  the  meaning  of  the 
Heb.  2S3,  mttttSI/,  in  1  Kings  iv,  5, 7,  rather  than  the 
word  Ko^araitivoi,  or  the  similar  "officers"  of  our  ver- 
sion. The  Hebrew  word,  however,  is  the  Niphal  (pas- 
rive)  participle  of  the  word  3^3,  nattah',  to  put  or  tta- 
tion,  and  is  literally  translated  by  the  Greek,  which  has 
the  same  meaning,  the  appointed.  Solomon  divided  his 
fciugdnm  into  twelve  parts,  and  these  men  were  plaeeil, 
one  over  each  province,  to  procure  provisions  for  the 
king's  household.  Thus  he  was  enabled  to  entertain 
foreigners,  and  to  support  a  vast  number  of  wives,  ser- 
vants, and  attendants  (Patrick,  Comment,  ad  loc).  The 
number  twelve  refers,  not  to  the  tribes,  but  the  months 
of  the  year,  each  being  required  to  furnish  the  provi- 
sions of  a  month.  These  collections  probably  corre- 
sponded to  tax-gathering  among  the  modems.  Patrick 
thinks  the  officers  were  merely  purchasers;  but  Kitto 
regards  this  as  an  error  (Kitto,  Pid.  MUe,  ad  loc). 
KosenmUller  calls  these  oflicers  head  collectors  of  taxes 
(^AU,  u.  n.  Morgmbmd,  iii,  166),  and  Ewald  thinks  they 
were  stewards  uf  the  royal  dumaina ;  but  Thenius  (A'xn/. 
Handb,  ad  loc.)  holds  that  they  were  officers  of  higher 
rank,  of  whose  duties  the  supply  of  the  royal  table  form- 
ed only  a  part.  Joseplius  calls  them  iiytfuhts  {A  at. 
viii,  2,  4).    See  Palkstinr;  Solomon. 

Poaeyism  is  one  of  the  names  by  which  the  ritual- 
istic movement  of  the  Church  of  England  and  her  off- 
spring u  sometimes  designated,  but  it  is  properly  de- 
scriptive only  of  the  followere  of  the  ronch-celebrated 
Oxford  professor  in  theologi',  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  B.  Pusey. 
Though  he  was  by  no  means  alone  in  originating  the 
movement  to  which  his  name  has  been  given,  the  Pusey- 
ites  now  form  a  very  different  class  from  that  which  or- 
ganized and  kept  alive  what  is  known  as  the  Tractarian 
movement,  and  of  which  we  have  treated  in  the  art. 
OxFora>  Tracts  (q.  v.). 

The  Trnctariuia  advocated  Ihe  acceptance  by  the 
Church  of  England  of  the  doctrines  of  Apostolical  Suc- 
cession, Priestly  Absolution,  Baptismal  Regeneration, 
the  Real  Presence,  the  Authority  of  the  Church,  and  of 


Tradition.  "Scripture  and  traditton,"  says  one  oftb 
Tractarians,  "taken  together,  are  the  joint  rule  of  fajik* 
(No.  78,  p.  2,  English  ed.).  "Consentient  pairistiai 
tradition,"  says  Keble  in  his  Sermont, "  is  the  recerd  d 
that  oral  teaching  of  the  apostles  which  the  H<dy  Spiii: 
inspired."  By  (his  patristic  tradition,  which  tboe  trac- 
tarians extolled  as  an  infallible  interpretation  of  Script- 
ure and  test  of  doctrinal  truth,  thej-  understood  the 
roue  o/  CathoKe  amtiquitg,  or  the  voice  of  tbe  tbetJn- 
gians  of  the  Nicene  age,  of  the  4tb  centntr;  and  yet  t 
majority  of  them  were  at  one  lime  devoted  to  tbe  .Arts 
hercs}'.  For  examine,  Froude  says,  "  Your  tmrnpeir 
principles  about  Script4ire  being  the  sole  rule  in  fBndfr- 
mentals,  I  nauseate  tbe  word"  (i,  413).  Thus,  having 
broken  away  from  the  cornerstone  of  Protestantism,  it 
was  eas}'  for  them  to  accept  the  Romiah  view  of  tbe 
sacraments  (q.  v.),  restoring  also  tbe  old  Romish  naB- 
ber  of  trvtn  (Tract  90),  and  affirming  with  the  Chmrk 
of  Rome  that "  tbe  aacraroents,  and  not  preaching,  an 
tbe  sources  of  divine  grace."  Says  Mr.  Dennison.  "  I 
understand  the  Tractarian  doctrine  of  the  aacramcats 
to  be  this: 

"  I.  That  man  Is  ■  made  a  member  of  Christ,  tbe  chiM 
of  Q<id,  and  an  Inheritor  of  tbe  kingdom  of  beareu,'  ia 
nud  by  holy  bsptlsm. 

"  IL  Tbal  msn  *  made  a  member  of  Christ,  tbe  child  oS 
God,  and  sii  Inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  in  and 
by  holy  baptism.  Is  renewed  from  time  to  lime  In  hoij 
commnnlon. 

"III.  That  'a  death  nntn  sin  and  a  new  birlh  snto 
rigbteonsueiM**  are  given  to  every  adnli  and  ererv  hibiit, 
fu  nud  by  the  outward  visible  ^igll  *»r  fiinn  iu  oapiiMB, 
'water  In  Ihe  name  of  the  Father,  and  uf  tbe  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Gliiieu' 

"IV.  That  tbe  gilt  may  be  received.  In  tbe  case  of  adults, 
woriblly  or  nnwurtblly,  but  that  It  Is  always  received. 

"V.  That  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  (riven  to 
everr  one  who  receives  the  sacranientji]  bread  and  wiae. 

**  VL  That  the  clft  may  be  received  worthily  or  nnwur^ 
iblly,  hut  that  It  Is  always  received." 

"  Antiquity,"  wrote  tbe  author  of  Tract  90, "  continually 
affirms  a  (Aange  ta  the  tacred  eUmenUT  (p.  73).  Palnm. 
in  his  Letter  to  a  PrulrttatU  Catholic,  declared  that  '^(he 
bread  and  wine  are  changed  by  the  consecration  of  tbe 
priest  and  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  becmne 
tbe  very  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord"  (p.  30).  "llie 
table  is  properly  an  altar,"  said  their  organ,  tbe  BtHA 
Critic,  "and  altars  presume  a  propitiatory  sacrifice" 
(July,  1841,  p.  24).*  With  such  views  of  tbe  i 
menis  evangelical  views  on  regeneration  were  i 
ble  for  tbe  'I'ractarians,  and  there  need  be  no  suipriie 
that  they  stigmatized  the  grand  Protestant  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  alone  as  a  "Lutheran  bensy." 
"  Whether  any  one  heresy,"  says  the  Critic,  "  has  ever 
infested  tbe  Church  so  hateful  and  unchristian  as  this 
doctrine  [of  justification],  it  is  perhaps  not  necessary  i« 
determine :  none  certainly  has  ever  prevailed  so  subtle 
and  extensively  poisonous.  We  must  plainly  express 
our  conviction  that  a  religious  heathen,  were  he  really 
to  accept  the  doctrine  which  L<itheran  language  ex- 
presses, so  far  from  making  any  advance,  would  sustain 
a  heavy  loss  in  exchanging  fundamental  truth  fur  fun- 
damenlal  error"  (No.  Ixiv,  p.  891).  Again,  speaking  of 
the  Tractarian  party,  this  open  confession  is  roaiile: 
"  We  cannot  stand  where  we  are ;  we  roust  go  backward 
or  forward,  and  it  will  surely  be  the  latter.  As  we  go 
on,  we  must  recede  more  and  more  from  the  princi()l«<, 
if  any  such  there  be,  of  the  English  Itefurmalion"  (K«. 
lix,  p.  45).  "  The  Reformation,"  says  Froude  (i,  433), 
"was  a  limb  badly  set;  it  roust  be  broken  again,  in 
order  to  be  righted."  "  Utteriy  reject  and  anaibema- 
tize  tbe  principle  of  the  Reformation  as  a  heresy,  with 
all  its  forms,  sects,  and  denominations,"  says  PalDtr 
(/>«er  to  G'llightls,  p.  9). 


*  This  Inference  Is  undnubledly  correct,  and  as  ChrM  is 
not  sarriHced  in  Protestant  charches,  the  table  oo  whidi 
tbe  sacramental  elements  are  placed  oagtat  not  tn  be 
termed  an  attar,  hot  a  table.  Altars  are  not  congenial  lo 
the  spirit  of  Pmlestanttsm ;  and  as  tbe  thing  was  wisely 
(iiscnrded  by  the  Reformers,  the  name  also  should  M 
drop|>ed. 
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The  TracUrian  morement  terminated  with  New- 
man's secession  to  Some,  but  its  effect  remains  in  sev- 
eral visible  results:  the  revival  and  strengthening  of 
the  Higb-Churcb  party,  which  still  maintains,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  principles  advocated  in  the  Tracts;  the  in- 
titMluction  of  various  alterations  in  the  mode  of  perform- 
inj;  divine  service,  such  as  the  use  of  the  surplice  in- 
stead of  the  gown,  intoning  the  prayers  and  singing  the 
responses,  the  elevation  of  tbe  communion-table  into  an 
altar,  the  substitution  of  low,  open  benches  for  high 
pewa ;  a  remarkable  impulse  given  to  the  building  and 
restoration  of  churches,  and  the  revival  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture in  all  parts  of  England ;  the  secession  of  many 
English  clergy  and  laity,  some  of  them  men  of  consider- 
able ability  and  distinction,  to  the  Church  of  Rome; 
and  the  establishment  of  colleges  and  sisterhoods,  and 
other  religious  and  charitable  institutions,  under  Epis- 
copal auspices. 

Or.  Puscy  himself,  in  his  earlier  years,  inclined  to  that 
Protestant  view  of  Christianity  according  to  which  all 
things  and  ceremonies  acting  un  the  senses  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  Church  (see  his  Xise  ami  Decline  of 
Rationalum  in  Germany),  But  he  gradually  turned 
away  from  that  system  in  which  the  heart  and  soul  are 
sustained  by  the  intellectual  appreciation  of  theological 
truths,  and  came  to  accept  another  which  is  dependent 
upon  tbe  outward  actions  of  the  body — one  which 
abounds  in  observances,  reaching  the  heart  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses,  and  encouraging  a  habit  of  devo- 
tion by  tbe  use  of  bodily  action.  This  change  in  Pusey'a 
ideas  is  attributed  to  the  influence  of  his  friend,  John 
Henry  Newman,  and  in  the  year  1833  Pusey  accepted 
the  ooufesaon  of  faith  and  practice  drawn  up  by  New- 
man. The  publication  of  writings  called  Traelt/or  the 
Times  was  in  ISll  interdicted  by  the  bishop  of  Oxford, 
but  the  ninety  that  had  reached  the  public  gave  a  clear 
insight  into  the  new  religious  tendencies.  Newman, 
Puaey,  and  their  friends  wished  no  fusion  with  tbe  Ro- 
man Church,  some  of  the  tenets  of  which  filled  them 
with  actual  horror;  but  they  tried  to  introduce  into  the 
English  Church,  the  origin  of  which  they  did  not  ap- 
prove and  tbe  decay  of  which  they  acknowledged,  such 
.  doctrines  as  the  Romish  Church  has  distinctively  pre- 
served. Newman  tried,  in  consequence,  to  conciliate 
the  Thirty-nine  Anglican  Articles  with  the  resolutions 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  which,  of  course,  he  did  not 
succeed,  as  he  could  satisfy  neither  of  the  parties,  Cath- 
olics nor  Anglicans,  Newman  was  made  aware  that 
his  position  between  the  two  churches  was  a  false  and 
untenable  one,  and  he  passed  over  to  Romanism.  His 
example  was  followed  by  several  ecclesiastics  and  pro- 
fessors of  the  High  Church,  and  by  men  belonging  to 
the  first  families  of  the  kingdom.  Pusey,  however,  has 
persevered  in  his  former  course.  He  and  his  followers 
have  remained  to  this  day  in  the  Anglican  Church,  the 
situation  of  which  they  do  not  despair  of  mending.  But 
they  <Uacard  the  name  by  which  they  are  generally  des- 
ignated as  a  cUss.  In  1870,  Dr.  Pusey  himself  wrote 
respecting  this  party-name  as  follows:  "I  never  was  a 
party  leader,  I  never  acted  on  any  system.  My  name 
was  use<l  first  to  designate  those  of  us  who  gave  them- 
selves to  revive  the  teaching  of  forgotten  truth  and 
piety,  because  I  first  had  occasion  to  write  on  baptismal 
regeneration ;  but  it  was  by  opponents,  and  not  by  con- 
federates. We  should  have  thought  it  a  note  against  us 
to  have  deserved  any  party  name,  or  to  have  been  any- 
thing but  tbe  followers  of  Jesus,  the  disciples  of  the 
Church,  the  sons  and  pupils  of  the  great  fathen  whom 
he  raised  up  in  her.  I  never  had  any  temptation  to  try 
to  form  a  party,  for  it  was  against  our  principles.  .  .  . 
Then,  personally,  I  was  the  more  exempt  from  this 
temptation,  because  God  has  given  me  neither  the  pe- 
culiar organizing  abilities  which  tempt  men  to  it,  nor 
any  office^— as  that  of  an  archdeacon — which  would  en- 
title me  directly  to  counsel  thus.  .  .  ,  My  life,  contrary 
to  the  character  of  party  leaders,  has  been  spent  in  a 
succession  of  insulated  efforts;  bearing,  indeed,  upon 
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one  great  end — the  growth  of  Catholic  truth  and  piety 
among  us,  or,  contrariwise,  resistance  to  what  might 
hinder,  retard,  or  obacuie  it;  but  still  Insulated"  (_£ireu- 
icon,  iii,  888). 

The  Puseyiles  have  adopted  from  the  Romish  Church, 
without  assenting  in  a  general  way  to  her  dogmas,  a 
number  of  ritual  institutions,  and  even  some  points  of 
faith.  They  affix  to  their  churches  portable  crosses; 
have  burning  tapers  on  their  altars;  adorn  chasubles 
and  Prayer-books  with  crosses;  have  a  Latin  choir; 
and,  what  is  more  than  these  exterior  conformities,  they 
have  declared  for  the  Romish  doctrine  about  the  situa- 
tion and  power  of  the  Church,  and  about  the  sacraments, 
the  number  of  which  they  have  increased;  they  also 
introduced  auricular  confession.  In  the  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification, where  it  was  first  intended  to  deviate  from 
tbe  Roman  Catholic  tenets,  the  resolutions  of  the  Tri- 
dentinum  were  finally  admitted  as  a  base.  The  Pusey- 
ites  went  even  the  length  of  acknowledging  in  the  pope 
a  pre-eminence  of  spiritual  honor  and  authority;  they 
say  that,  as  patriarch  of  Rome,  not  only  his  spiritual, 
but  also  his  temporal  authority  extends  over  Italy ;  that 
the  Church  of  England  is  bound  to  recognise  it;  and 
that  all  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  may  be  authori- 
tatively construed  in  such  a  sense  as  to  make  them  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Anglican  Church.  Tbe  Puseyites  call 
themselves  Calhoiict,  a  branch  of  the  universal  Catholic 
Church:  they  object  most  decided^-  to  being  called 
Protestants.  They  reganl  the  Church  as  one  organic 
body,  and  primitive  apostolic  Christianity  as  a  mere 
germ  or  seminal  principle,  to  be  developed  and  properly 
matured  in  the  progress  of  ages.  They  adopt  as  such 
legitimate  additions  to  Biblical  Christianity  obvious 
gross  corruptions,  which  gained  currency  in  the  Church 
in  different  centuries,  and  were  taught  by  leading  fathers 
or  councils — a  practice  which  "throws  an  uncertainty 
about  the  lineaments  of  Christianity,  and  opens  the 
door  for  every  species  of  error  that  designing  men  may  be 
inclined  to  adopt,  while  it  enables  the  so-called  Church 
Catholic  to  justify  every  one  of  her  errors,  both  doctri- 
nal and  ritual"  (Schmucker).  Another  gross  appendage 
sometimes  associated  with  this  theory  of  development  is 
that  Christ  has  placed  himself  in  some  kind  of  physicsl 
connection  or  coucofporation  with  the  mass  of  his  dis- 
ciples, the  Church,  by  which  his  body  nourishes  them  in 
some  mystical  manner  through  the  Eucharist,  and  fut^ 
nishes  the  germ  of  their  resurrection  body.  Though 
Newman,  still  before  bis  perversion,  recommended,  in 
the  Ninetieth  Traafor  the  Timtt,  the  acceptance  of  the 
doctrines  of  purgatory,  of  the  invocation  of  saints,  and 
of  papal  authority,  Pusey  has  persisted  in  rejecting 
them.  He  also  rejects  the  worship  of  Mary,  the  use 
of  Latin  in  the  mass,  and  the  communion  in  one  form 
(compi  Pusey,  A  Letter  to  hit  Grace  the  A  rchbitiop  of 
Cantrriury  [Oxf.  1842],  and  The  Holy  Eucharist  [ibid. 
1848]).  As  Puseyism  is  in  progress  among  the  culti- 
vated chisses  of  England,  especially  among  the  clergy, 
and  as  it  is  thought  to  be  only  a  forerunner  of  CathoU- 
cism,  it  is  combated  by  the  English  bishops  with  admo- 
nitions, speeches,  and  disciplinary  measures.  They  do 
not  tolerate  the  rites  introduced  by  the  Puaeyite  eccle- 
siastics, and  pronounce  them  a  "  mixture  of  Romanism 
or  poperj'."  They  ordain  no  student  of  divinity  if  sus- 
pected of  Puseyislic  tendrnuics.  At  the  University  of 
Oxford,  the  seminary  of  the  High-Church  clergy,  the 
antagonism  of  Puseyites  and  anti- Puseyites  has  broken 
out  so  openly  that  there  is  a  storm  of  both  parties  on 
every  vacant  professorship.  Poseyism  has  its  represen- 
tatives in  the  most  influential  literar>'  papers :  the  Quar- 
terly Rertem  has  published  a  series  of  articles  in  favor  of 
the  Puseyite  innovations,  Tbe  chief  adversaries  of  the 
Puseyites,  or  Anglo-Catholics,  are  the  Evangelicals,  a 
party  which  originated  in  Methodism — the  latter  be- 
ing opposed  both  to  the  Puseyites  and  to  the  Episcopa- 
lians. If  we  compare  the  judgment  of  the  English 
papers  of  different  colors  on  the  religious  situation  of 
Great  Britain,  and  especially  ou  Puseyism,  we  find  a 
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great  direnity  of  appreciations.  The  radical  preis  of 
the  Dissenters,  averse  to  Anglicanism,  rejoices  at  its 
visible  decay,  and  attributes  the  embarrassment  of  the 
Church  to  the  circumstance  that,  owing  to  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  bishops,  refurroatiim  could  not  completely 
acbiere  its  work.  It  could  only  produce  an  imperfect, 
undecided  form,  and  was  smothered  in  the  arms  of  an 
exterior  political  priesthood.  The  Tory  papers  original- 
ly advocated  Posei'ism,  in  which  they  saw  a  support  for 
the  High-Church:  but  they  soon  changed  their  mind: 
they  agree  with  the  Whig  papers  on  this  point  that  the 
manner  in  which  philosophy  is  taught  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Oxford  is  the  cause  of  these  religious  phenomena. 
It  is  thought  that  the  facility  with  which  so  many 
leave  the  High-Church  for  Puseyism,  and  from  Puaey- 
ism  step  over  to  Romanism,  ia  due  to  the  miserable  sit- 
uation of  philosophical  studies  in  general,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  latitudinarianism  of  the  Aristotelian  logic 
which  is  taught  at  Oxford,  and  of  the  Platonic  mysti- 
cism after  the  scholastic  fashion.  Others  expect  from 
Puseyism  a  regeneration  of  the  High-Church  and  of  the 
whole  Anglican  religions  situation.  See  Petri,  Wiirdi- 
gung  dn  Waau  uni  der  Bedeutung  da  Putyimuu  (Gott. 
1848) ;  Schleyer,  Dtr  Putryumtu  mich  $mm  Urtprmg 
and  alt  Lehriyttrm  (Freib.  1846)  -,  Hurst's  Hagenbach, 
Church  nut.  \»th  and  l9lA  Cmluria,  ii,  892  sq.;  Schu- 
roaker,  Elemental  Contrast  (Gettysb.  1852);  Uarbett, 
Ptuey  and  the  Unmrtily  of  Oxford  (1847) ;  Taylor,  An- 
cient Chritliam/y  and  the  Doctrinet  of  the  Oxford  Trade 
for  the  Timet  (Lond.  1844,  8  vols.);  Fletcher,  I^durtt 
on  the  Principlet  of  the  Roman  CalhoUc  Church  and  of 
Putyitm  (Lond.  1846);  Boyd,  Kngland,  Rome,  and  Ox- 
ford (Lond.  1846) ;  Saville,  A  Utter  to  Ra.  Dr.  Ptaeg 
on  Auricular  Conff$non  (Lond.  1878);  Domer,  Hiet. 
Prot.  TkeoL  ii,  488  sq.,  604  sq. ;  London  A  cademg,  1878, 
p.  87;  Nov.  14,  1874,  p.  629;  Ch.  of  EngL  Quar.  Rev. 
July,  1865,  art.  vii ;  Amer.  Pretb.  Ret.  Oct,  1861 ;  Rcz, 
Studim  u.  KrUiitn,  1888-47;  Brit,  and  For.  Ret.  1844, 
p.  5;  1846,  p.  189;  Christian  Remembraneer,  Jta.  1866, 
p.  164;  Oct.  1868, p. 881.     (J.H.W.) 

PushtA  Version.  Pushtft  is  the  language  spo- 
ken in  Afghanistan  (q.  v.),  in  Asia ;  hence  it  is  also 
called  Afghan.  We  have  not  as  yet  a  complete  ver- 
sion of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  New  Testament  was 
first  translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  Uiwenthal  (d.  1864),  a 
convert  from  Judaism.  liesides  the  New  Testament,  the 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Serampore  Mission.  At  present  the  Rev.  T. 
P.  Hughes,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  at  Pesha- 
wcr.  is  preparing  a  translation  of  the  Old  I'estament  in 
PiishtQ.  The  committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  had  some  sheets  of  his  MS.  printed  by  the  zinco- 
photographic  process,  to  be  submitted  to  Afghan  schol- 
ars with  a  view  of  having  the  whole  work  printed  in  the 
same  manner.  For  the  study  of  the  language,  camp. 
Bellew,  A  Dictionary  of  the  Pukkhto  or  Pukehto  lan- 
guage, on  a  A'«B  and  Improved  System  (Lond.  1867) ;  the 
same,  A  Grammar  of  the  Pukkhlo  or  Pukshto  Ixmguage 
(ibid.  1867) ;  Raverty,  A  Dictionary  of  the  Pukhio,  Push- 
to,  or  Language  of  the  Afghans ;  with  Remarks  on  the 
Originality  of  the  Ixmguage,  and  its  AJhtily  to  the  Se- 
mitic and  other  Oriental  Languages  (ibid.  1860);  the 
same,  A  Grammar  of  the  Pukhio,  Pushio,  or  Language 
of  the  Afghans  (ibid.  1860);  Selections  from  the  Poetry 
of  the  Afghans  (ibid.  1862);  The  Gulshan-i-Roh :  heing 
Selections,  Prose  and  Poetical,  in  the  Pushto  or  Afghan 
Language  (ibid.  I860);  The  Poetry  of  the  Afghans, 
from  the  Wh  to  the  19/A  Century  (ibid.  1863) ;  Doni,  A 
Chrestomathy  of  the  Pushtu  or  Afghan  Language  (St. 
Petersburg,  1847).  and  his  contributions  to  The  Pushtu 
Grammar  in  the  Uimmres  de  t Academic  Impiriale  des 
Sciences  de  SI.-Pitersbourg  (ibid.  1840, 1845) ;  F.  MUUer, 
Die  Conjugation  des  A  vghSnischen  Verbums  (W'len,  1867) ; 
Utber  die  Sprache  der  Arghdnen  (ibid.  1862-08);  E. 
Trumpp,  Grammar  of  the  Pashto,  or  Language  of  the 
Afghans,  compared  uilh  the  Iranian  and  Korth-Indian 
Idioms  (Tubingen,  1878).     (B.  P.) 


PvalUanlmity  ia  a  feeUeneas  of  tnind,  by  ■mtsA 
one  is  terrified  at  mere  trifles  ur  imaginary  daiigei^  oa- 
autborizcd  by  the  most  distant  probability. 

Puspadanta,  in  Hindfi  mythologj-,  was  otie  of  the 
celebrated  twelve  Buddhas  who  were  particulartr  w«»- 
shipped  by  the  Jainas.  He  was  the  son  of  i^^riya 
and  of  Roma,  from  the  family  of  Ikswaku.  He  is  rep- 
resented as  a  man  ending  in  the  body  of  a  &h. — \iil- 
mer,  Woiieri.  d.  MythoL  a.  v. 

Puatknchen-Olanzo'w,  Fa.  Cpr.,  ■  Gemaa 
theologian  of  some  note,  fiourished  as  pastor  at  Wiefacl»- 
kirchen,  near  Treves.  He  was  bom  Feb.  4,  179S,  at 
Detmold,  and  died  Jan.  2,  1834.  He  wrote.  Die  I'rge- 
sehichte  der  Uensdtheit  in  ihrem  eoOen  Umfastge  (Ijonsi.. 
1821)  ■.—Historiseh-kritische  Untersuchung  der  bibL  I'r- 
geschiehU  (Halle,  1823)  ■.—  Wiederherstellung  da  aeiten 
Protestantismus,  etc.  (Uamb.  1827) :—  Der  Beraf  da 
evangel.  Pfarrers  nacA  seinem  Zireck  u.  Weten,  etc  (Bar- 
men, 1832"):— GrundzSgedesChrislenthums  (Hamb.  1827. 
8d  ed.)  i—Glauhens-  u.  SittenUhre  (Barmen,  1831-33,  2 
vols.) : — Maria,nder die Frdmmigkrit  drr  H>sier(Hainh. 
1827, 2d  ed.)  -.—Kirche,  Schule  u.  Uaus  (  Elberfeld,  1832 1. 
See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theolog.  Liieralur,  p.  717  (see 
Index);  FUrst,  Bibl.  Judaica,  iii,  124;  Zucbdd,  DM. 
Theologica,  iii,  1022;  Diestel,  Geseh.  de*  Attest  Testa- 
ments, p.  726,  783.     (a  P.) 

FUatrioh,  an  ill -shaped  Slavonic  idol:  it  a  of 
bronze,  and  hollow.  It  representa  a  small,  cbobbr  hoy 
holding  one  of  his  hands  over  his  head.  The  head  ha 
two  holes,  one  at  the  top,  the  other  at  the  place  of  the 
month.  It  is  believed  that  the  priests  used  this  ^ur 
to  terrify  the  people  by  the  spectacle  of  an  infariate<i 
deity.  It  was  filled  with  water,  and,  the  hales  beu)|; 
stopped,  put  on  a  fire :  in  due  time  the  stoppers  wen 
driven  out  of  the  holea  with  considerable  noiae  and  tR- 
roendous  eruption  of  steam  and  boiling  wat^r.  Other 
more  modem  investigations  would  lead  to  the  coaclo- 
sion  that  the  chubby  god  waa  nothing  but  an  instnimcnt 
of  distillery. — Vollmer,  Wirterb.  d.  MythoL  s.  T. 

Put  (I  Chron.  i,  8 ;  Nab.  iii,  9).    See  Phut. 

Pute'oll  (Gnsciied  HorioXoi  [Acta  xxviii,  lS],bot 
in  classical  Greek  often  HovnoXot;  a  Latin  word,  iron 
puteus,  a  well,  on  account  of  the  wells  or  sources  at  a 
volcanic  origin  with  which  it  abounded),  a  maritiiDe 
town  of  Campania,  in  Italy,  on  the  northern  shore  of 
the  bay  of  Naples,  and  about  eight  miles  north-west 
from  that  city.  Here  Paul  landed  on  his  way  to  Boow 
(Acta  xxviii,  18).  As  above  noted,  it  derived  its  name 
from  its  tepid  baths,  and  the  district  in  which  ibey 
exist  is  now  called  Terra  di  Lavoro.  The  eariier  name 
of  Putcoli,  when  the  lower  part  of  Italy  was  Greek,  was 
Dieaarehia;  and  this  name  continued  to  be  used  to  a 
Ute  period.  Josephus  uses  it  in  two  passages  (Aaf. 
x\-ii,  12,  7 ;  xviii,  7,  2) ;  in  a  third  (Life,  3),  he  speaks 
of  himself  (after  the  shipwreck  which,  like  St.  Paul,  fa* 
had  recently  gone  through)  as  iiaatj&iic  «'f  njv  ii- 
aaiapxlnv,  f)v  noniiXovQ  'IraXoi  caXof'inv.  So  Philo, 
ill  describing  the  curious  interview  which  he  and  hi* 
fellow  Jewish  ambassadors  had  here  with  Caligula,  uses 
the  old  name  iLegal,  ad  Caium,  ii,  521).  lu  Booiaii 
history  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  Second  Punic 
War.  It  was  a  favorite  watering-place  of  the  Romans, 
as  its  numerous  hot-springs  were  judged  efficadtos 
for  the  cure  of  various  diseases.  It  was  also  the  port 
where  shipa  usually  discharged  their  passengers  and 
cargoes,  partly  to  avoid  doubling  the  promoiitnry  of 
Circeium,  and  partly  because  there  was  no  commodious 
harbor  nearer  to  Rome.  Hence  the  ship  in  which  Paul 
was  conveyed  from  Melita  landed  the  prisoners  at  this 
place,  where  the  apostle  stayed  for  a  we«k  (Acts  xsriii. 
13).  In  connection  with  Su  Paul's  movements,  we  must 
notice  its  communications,  in  Nero's  reign,  alung  tbe 
mainland  with  Rome.  The  coast  road  leading  n<»tli- 
watd  to  Sinuessa  was  not  made  till  the  reign  of  Domi- 
tian ;  but  there  w{w  a  cross-road  leading  to  Capua,  and 
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^cre  joining  the  Appian  Way.  See  Three  Taverns. 
he  remains  of  this  road  may  be  traced  at  intervals; 
nd  thus  the  apostle's  route  can  be  followed  almost 
icp  by  stepw  We  should  also  notice  the  fact  that  there 
'ere  Jewish  residents  at  Puteoli.  We  might  be  sure 
r  this  from  its  mercantile  importance ;  but  we  are  pos- 
:ively  informed  of  it  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xvii,  12,  1)  in 
lis  account  of  the  visit  of  the  pretended  Herod-Alex- 
nder  to  Augustus;  and  the  circumstance  shows  how 
alural  it  was  that  the  apostle  should  find  Christian 
brethren"  there  immediately  on  landing.  From  this 
ort  it  was  that  the  Roman  armies  were  despatched  to 
ipain,  and  here  the  ambassadors  from  Carthage  land- 
d.  It  bad  the  privileges  of  a 
olony  from  a  very  early  period, 
ind  these  were  successively  re- 
lewed  by  Nem  and  Vespasian, 
be  latter  bestowing  on  the  place 
he  title  of  Colonia  Flavia.  Pu- 
eoli  was  at  that  period  a  place 
>f  very  great  importance.  We 
xnnot  elucidate  this  better  than 
)y  saying  that  the  celebrated 
Mv  a  part  of  which  is  now 
•the  bay  of  Naples,"  and  in 
:'srly  times  was  "the  bay  of 
Cuiooi,"  was  then  called  "  Sinus 
Puteolanus."  The  city  was  at 
Che  north-eastern  angle  of  the 
bay,  Clijse  to  it  was  Baise,  one 
of  the  most  fashionable  of  the 
Knman  watering-places.  The 
emperor  Caligula  once  built  a 
riiiiculous  bridge  between  the 
two,  towns;  and  the  remains  of 
ic  must  have  been  conspicuous 
when  St.  Paul  landed  at  Pu- 
teoli in  the  Alexandrian  ship 
which  brought  him  from  Malta. 
SeeCASTOB  and  Pollux;  Mkl- 
iTA;  Kheoium;  Syracuse.  In 
illustration  of  the  arrival  here 
of  the  corn-ships  we  may  refer 
to  Seneca  (£>.  77)  and  Sueto- 
nius (Ortar.  98).  No  part  of  the 
Campanian  shore  was  more  fre- 
quented. The  associations  of 
Puteoli  with  historical  person- 
ages are  very  numerous.  Scipio 
uiled  from  hence  to  Spain.  Cic- 
ero had  a  villa  (his  "  Puteola- 
num")  in  the  neighborhood. 
Here  Nero  planned  the  murder 
of  his  mother.  Vespasian  gave 
to  this  city  peculiar  privileges, 
and  here  Hadrian  was  buried. 
In  the  5th  century  Puteoli  was 
rtToged  both   by  Alaric  and 


Genseric,  and  it  never  afterwards  recovered  its  former 
eminence.  It  is  now  a  fourth -rate  Italian  town,  still 
retaining  the  name  of  Poauoli. 

The  remains  of  Puteoli  are  considerable.  The  aque- 
duct, the  re8er\-oirs,  portions  (probably)  of  baths,  the 
great  amphitheatre,  the  building  called  the  temple  of 
Serapis,  which  aflTurds  very  curious  indications  of 
changes  of  level  in  the  soil,  are  all  well  worthy  of  no- 
tice. But  our  chief  interest  here  is  concentrated  on 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  mole,  which  is  formed  of  the 
concrete  called  PotioUma,  and  sixteen  of  the  piers  of 
which  still  remain.  No  Roman  harbor  has  left  so  solid 
a  memorial  of  itself  as  this  one  at  which  Su  Paul  land- 
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ed  in  Itily.  Here,  too,  was  the  statne  erected  to  Tibe- 
rius to  commemorate  his  restoration  of  the  Asiatic  cities 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  of  which  statue  the 
pedestal  with  its  inscription  remains  almost  entire  to 
this  day.  See  Mazzella,  Situt  et  A  nliquitat  Puteol.  in 
Unevius  and  Bumam,  Thttaur.  ix,  pt.  iv ;  Romanelli, 
V'iaggio  a  Pozzuoli  (Naples,  1817);  Jorio,  Guida  di 
Poauoli  (ibid.  1830);  Lowenigh,  ZHie  Landtchqft  Pot- 
zuoU  (Aachen,  1841) ;  Lewin,  St.  Paul,  ii,  218  sq.  See 
Italy;  Pauu 

Pu'tiel  (Heb.  PulUl',  itt^ano,  ajlieted  of  God; 
Sept.  0oi'nqX),  the  father  of  the  wife  of  Eleazar  the 
priest  and  the  mother  of  Pbinehas  (Exod.  ri,  25).  B.C. 
cir.  1619.  In  mo<leni  Jewish  tradiiions  Putiel  is  con- 
founded with  Jelhro  the  Midianite,  "who  fatted  the 
calves  for  idolatrous  worship"  (Targuro  Pseudojon.  On 
JCxod,  ri,  25 ;  Oenuira  of  Sola  by  Wageuseil,  c  viii, 
§6). 

Patnam,  Franklin,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  iu  Marietta,  O.,  July  22, 1801.  After  receiving  a 
good  academical  training,  be  entered  Athens  College, 
U.,  and  graduated  with  honor  in  1828.  During  the  last 
year  of  his  college  course  he  was  converted,  and  though 
up  to  this  time  the  law  bad  been  the  object  of  his  stud- 
ies, the  Gospel  now  became  his  all-absorbing  hope.  He 
entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Auburn,  N.Y.,  and 
in  1826  was  licensed  by  Oneida  Presbytery,  N.  Y.  In 
1827  he  returned  to  Ohio,  and  was  appointe<I  to  labor 
as  a  missionary  and  evangelist  to  the  feeble  churches  in 
Springfield,  Urbana,  and  Bucl(  Creek,  ().  Subsequently 
he  accepted  a  call  to  Springfield  Church,  and  was  or- 
dained and  installed  pastor  by  Dayton  Presbyterj-; 
here  he  labored  for  eighteen  months,  when  he  accepted 
a  call  to  the  Church  in  Dayton,  O.  In  1837,  at  the  di- 
vision in  the  Church,  he  resigned,  and  accepted  a  call  to 
Circleville,  O.,  where  he  continued  to  labor  for  over  six 
years,  when,  by  reason  of  paralysis  of  one  half  of  his 
body,  he  resigned  his  charge,  and  removed  to  Dela- 
ware, O.  Here,  after  devoted  care  on  the  part  of  his 
family,  his  health  was  restored,  and  he  resumed  preach- 
ing and  ministered  to  the  Church  at  Delaware,  and  sub- 
sequently at  Tiffin,  Greenville,  and  Republic,  O.,  and 
Thonitown,  Ind.  He  died  at  the  latter  place  Oct.  11, 
1859.  Mr.  Putnam  was  a  logical  thinker,  and  full  of 
zeal  for  the  cause  of  Christ;  an  excellent  pastor,  ever 
readv  in  sorrow  to  administer  comfort  and  consolation. 
See  VVilson,  Prab.  Hist.  Alaumac,  1861,  p.  162.   (J.US.) 

Putnam,  Oeorge,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  minister  of 
the  Old  School,  was  bom  in  Massachusetts  in  1608,  and 
was  educated  at  Harvard  University,  class  of  1826.  He 
early  entered  the  ministry,  and  finally  became  pastor  at 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  where  he  sustained  a  pastorate  of 
nearly  half  a  century,  enjoying  not  only  the  warm  af- 
fection of  his  own  people,  but  the  highest  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  whole  community.  Away  from  home 
also  Dr.  Putnam  wielded  a  very  wide  influence  in  all 
directions,  and  he  was  beloved  by  men  of  every  relig- 
ious school  in  an  eminent  degree.  Dr.  Putnam  was 
more  than  an  ordinary  man.  He  was  not  only  pos- 
sessed of  the  most  noble  personal  characteristics,  but 
was  endowed  with  excellent  scholarship,  remarkable 
intellectual  powers,  and  great  wisdom  in  judgment.  He 
was  always  vigorous,  fresh,  and  often  very  eloquent  in  his 
pulpit  discourses.  For  years  his  Fast-day  and  Thanks-  ! 
giving  services  were  largely  attended  by  visitors  from 
what  was  then  the  adjoining  city  (Boston),  to  listen  to  j 
his  thoughtful  and  powerful  discussions  ii|>on  pidilic  ' 
and  national  questions.  A  shock  of  paralysis  in  1872 
warned  him  that  the  period  of  his  vigor  was  terminat- 
ing, and  he  was  obliged  to  consent  to  have  a  younger 
associate  with  him  in  the  pastorate.  For  the  last  two 
years  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1878,  he  was 
able  to  render  service  only  at  the  marriage  or  funeral 
of  some  one  of  his  beloved  parishioners,  who,  in  these 
joyful  and  painful  domestic  eeras,  especially  welcomed 
even  the  trembling  voice  of  their  old  pastor.     From 


1849  to  18S6  Dr.  Patnam  was  editorially  connected  witk 
the  Ckratiun  Exammer,  He  published  a  number  <i( 
separate  sermons,  orations,  etc 

Putnam,  Jonathan  W.,  a  minister  of  the  M«ik- 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Leyden,N.T.,Jdr 
81, 1815.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  twdvc,sKl 
was  received  into  the  Methodist  Epiacupal  Chureh.  He 
was  licensed  to  exhort  in  1835;  in  1836  he  receirtd li- 
cense to  preach.  He  travelled  four  rears  in  the  Se*- 
tlersey  Conference,  and  then  went  to  the  Wisconis 
Conference.  In  1866  he  was  transferred  to  the  Ess- 
Genesee  Conference,  and  stationed  at  Kast  Palnitn. 
Afterwards  he  was  successively  appointed  to  "Xxvjk. 
Catharine,  Southport,  Jackson,  Canton,  Ptatlsbui):! 
Dresden,  and  Middlesex.  He  had  just  begim  tb«  intk 
of  the  second  year  on  this  last  charge,  with  good  jmra- 
ise  of  success,  when  death  overtook  him  on  Sept.  $. 
1871.  Sea  MurulaofA«minlCoiifermrr*,l»'7i,f.\Sl!. 
181;  S'ortkem  Chrutian  Advocate,  1871. 

Pntsha,  in  Hindft  mythology,  is  the  name  of  tie 
small,  bloodless  sacrifices,  consisting  of  friiits  and  ll<i*- 
ers,  which  were  offered  to  the  genii,  as  well  as  to  ib 
three  great  gods. 

Ptltahiari,  in  Hindft  mythology,  is  the  name  'J 
the  Brahmins  who,  after  twelve  yeare'  study,  detenLiut 
to  devote  their  lives  entirely  to  the  gods,  and  in  ««!«- 
quence  attach  themselves  to  some  pagoda. 

PuxIb  is  the  box  in  which  the  consecnted  hoett  it 
the  sick  are  preserved.    See  Pyx. 

Puzza  is  a  Chinese  goddess  who  has  some  mm- 
blance  to  the  Cybele  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Isis  of  tin 
F.g\'ptian8.  The  bonzes  relate  that  three  genii  of  ikt 
female  sex  descended  once  from  their  heavenlr  sl»v 
to  enjoy  a  bath  in  an  earthly  stream.  The  water  UJ 
scarcely  touched  their  bodies  when  the  most  beainfil 
of  them  perceived  on  her  garment  a  lotos-plaoc  siik 
bhiseoms  and  frait,  and  could  not  imafpne  whence  \\f 
plant  had  come.  She  could  not  resist  the  deHrr  li 
tasting  the  fmit :  but  this  was  attended  with  evil  oa- 
seqiiences,  for  behold  a  little  son  was  bom  from  btr  K 
the  same  moment.  She  brought  him  up,  and  >tfa 
he  had  reached  the  yean  of  maturity  she  retumtii  t> 
heaven.  This  nymph  was  Puzza ;  and,  as  her  tiSsftni. 
became  a  mighty  mier  of  the  heavenly  empire  of  Chiio, 
she  was  worshipped  as  the  queen  of  the  worid.  ibe 
mother  of  all  that  is  good,  and  the  supporter  of  all  tku 
is  living.  Puzza  is  represented  with  eighteen  anas 
sitting  on  a  flower,  and  her  bead  surrounded  with  a 
aureola. — Vollmer,  Wdrterb.  d.  MythoL  &  v. 

Pyer,  Joiiii,  an  English  minister  who  laboml  nr- 
cessively  with  the  Wesleyans  and  the  Independs'tt. 
was  born  in  1790.  He  began  hia  labors  as  a  test  isii- 
sionary,  devoting  himself  entirely  to  the  ccodkiH 
evangelistic  work.  After  the  tent  ceased  to  be  Ike 
property  of  the  Methodist  body,  he  buih  a  chsptl  it 
Manchester,  where  be  remained  nine  years.  \i  ke 
changed  his  doctrinal  views,  he  abandoned  the  Wet- 
leyan  Church,  and  joined  the  CongregatioDalists.  Fit 
the  succeeding  four  years  he  was  agent  of  the  LmkI* 
Christian -Instmction  Society.  Ill -health  finsHv  in- 
quired him  to  seek  a  leas  laborious  position,  and  be  be- 
came the  Congregational  pastor  of  Sout  h  Mohoa  lanr 
he  removed  to  Cork,  and  in  18B9  accepted  a  pasunM 
at  Devon,  where  he  remained  the  last  twenty  }-««r»rf 
his  life,  and  died  in  1859,  laborious  and  active  to  tkt 
verj'  last :  he  was  found  by  the  sen-ants  lifeless  hsvia* 
literally  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus.  Pyer  was  the  writer  rf 
a  few  useful  hymns;  among  them,  "Met  again  is  J«- 
siis'  name,"  which  is  found  in  the  Ans  Coayn^alMal 
Bymn-book,  No.  808. 

Pygarg  Ciio"'^,  dwhSn,  from  ditk,  BW,  to  tnai, 
or  perhaps  ditt,  X^'^  to  leap;  Sept.  riyapYOS,  Vilf 
pynarrpn)  occurs  only  (Dent,  xiv,  5)  in  the  list  of  dea 
animals,  being  the  name  apparently  of  some  specie*  d 
antelope,  though  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  idcnli^  i^ 
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The  Clreek  Trvyapyoi  denotes  an  animal  with  a  "  white 
rump,"  and  is  used  by  Herodotus  (iv,  192)  as  the  name 
of  some  Libyan  deer  or  antelope.  iElian  (vii,  19)  also 
mentions  the  irvyapyoc,  but  gives  no  more  than  the 
name;  comp.  also  Juvenal  QSat,  xi,  188).  It  is  uaual 
to  identify  the  pygarg  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers 
with  the  addax  of  North  Africa,  Nubia,  etc,  (Addca 
natomaculalut),  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  under 
the  same  title  (Oryx  addax,  Lieht.),  which  has  been 
recognised  as  a  beast  of  chase  in  the  old  Egyptian 
sculptures.  It  is  widely  spread  over  Central  Africa, 
extending  to  the  borders  of  the  Nile  in  Nubia,  and  is 
w^ell  known  to  the  Arabs,  who  still  distinguish  it  by 
its  ancient  name,  with  the  familiar  prefix  of  Abu,  or 
father  —  Father  Addiu.  The  addax  is  a  coarse  and 
heavy  antelope,  three  feet  high  at  the  withers,  with  a 
large  clumsy  head  and  stout  legs.  The  boms  exist  in 
both  sexes,  are  long,  twisted  outwards,  covered  with 
rings  nearly  to  the  points,  which  are  sharp ;  the  tail  is 
long  and  tufted.  The  bead  and  neck  are  of  a  deep  red- 
dish brown  color,  with  a  band  of  white  across  the  face ; 
the  forehead  and  throat  are  clothed  with  coaree  black 
hair,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  body  and  limbs  is  of  a 
whitish  gray  hue.  It  is  one  of  that  group  of  antelopes 
in  which  we  may  clearly  discern  an  approach  to  the 
bovine  race.    See  Ox. 


Addax  Antelope  I^Oryx  addca). 


Against  this  identification  of  the  dithAa  with  the  ad- 
dax, however,  there  are  some  considerable  objections. 
In  the  first  place,  this  antelope  does  not  present  at  all 
the  required  characteristic  implied  by  its  name;  and, 
in  the  second,  there  is  much  reason  for  believing,  with 
RUppell  (^A  tlat  zu  der  Reue  im  ndrd.  A/rika,  p.  21)  and 
Hamilton  Smith  (Griffith's  Cuvier's  A  mm.  Kingdom,  iv, 
193),  that  the  addax  is  identical  with  the  etrtpticero$ 
of  Pliny  (M  II.  xi,  37),  which  animal,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, the  Roman  naturalist  distinguishes  from  the 
pggargut  (viii,  63).  Indeed,  we  may  regard  the  iden- 
tity of  the  addax  and  Pliny's  ttrepsicerot  as  established; 
for  when  this  species  was,  after  many  years,  at  length 
rediscovered  by  Hempricb  and  Ruppell,  it  was  found  to 
be  called  by  the  Arabic  name  of  cdua  or  adat,  the  very 
name  which  Pliny  gives  as  the  local  one  of  his  ttrepti- 
cerot.  The  pygargiu,  therefore,  must  be  sought  for  in 
some  animal  different  from  the  addax.  The  required 
characters  seem  to  be  found  in  a  group  of  antelopes  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Bennett  {Tram. ZooU SocvoVi).  They 
have  many  peculiarities  in  common  with  the  group 
which  includes  the spring-bok  (Aniidortat  eucAore) and 
the  houte-bok  (Damalu  pygarga),  those  fine  white- 
rumped  species  of  South  Africa,  but  are  distinguished 
by  the  characters  of  the  horns,  which  are  larger,  thick- 
er, more  bovine,  and  of  bolder  curvature,  turning  first 
almost  horizontally  backwards,  and  then  hooked  ab- 
ruptly forwards.  The  legs  are  long,  the  neck  long  and 
slender,  and  there  is  a  white  patch  on  the  throat  in  all 
the  species.  The  group  is  confined  to  the  northern 
half  of  the  African  continent.  The  best-known  species 
is  the  rohorr  (Anlilope  mkorr,  Bennett),  which  stands 


two  feet  eight  inches  high  at  the  croup.  The  horns 
are  ringed  from  the  base  about  half-way  up,  whence  to 
the  tip  they  are  round,  smooth,  and  obtusely  pointed. 
The  expression  of  the  face  is  gentle;  the  eye  large, 
dark,  and  liquid.  The  tail  is  long,  dose-haiied  at  the 
base,  but  tipped  with  a  tuft  of  long  black  hair — a  very 
ox-like  character.  The  general  hue  of  the  coat,  which 
is  short  and  sleek,  is  a  deep  brownish  red ;  the  line  of 
the  belly  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  limbs  are  white. 
But  the  whole  region  around  the  bate  of  the  tail  it  pure 
white,  abruptly  separated  from  the  dark  red  of  the  flanks; 
the  patch  running  forwards  in  a  point  nn  each  hip,  and 
downwards  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  thighs.  The 
strong  contrast  of  the  two  colors  has  a  very  singular 
effect,  and  would  probably  be  seized  on  to  form  a  de- 
scriptive appellation.  Two  males  of  this  beautiful  spe- 
cies were  sent  to  the  Zoological  Society  from  Morocco; 
they  were  not,  however,  indigenous  to  that  country, 
but  had  been  brought  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  des- 
ert. The  species  is  hunted  by  the  Arabs  for  the  sake 
of  the  stomachal  concretion  called  betoar,  to  which  it  is 
peculiarly  subject,  and  which  is  so  highly  valued  in 
Oriental  pharmacy.  These  stones  are  called  in  Mo- 
rocco baid  el-tnhorr,  or  mhorr's  eggs.  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  species,  considerably  larger  than  the 
mhorr,  but  having  the  same  general  form  and  the  same 
distributions  of  the  colors.  It  is  the  addra  (A.  nifi- 
cullis),  a  fine  beast  found  in  the  wastes  of  Nubia  by 
RUppell,  and  by  Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg  in  Dongola. 
This  animal  stands  about  three  feet  three  inches  high 
at  the  croup,  and  is  five  feet  four  inches  in  length.  It 
is  seen  in  considerable  flocks  on  the  eastern  borders  of 
the  Great  Desert,  and  may  well  have  been  the  pygarg 
of  the  ancients.  —  Smith  ;  Foirbairn.  See  Tristram, 
^'a^  fliit.  of  the  Bible,  p.  126;  Wood,  Bible  Avimah,  p. 
141  sq. ;  Bible  Educator,  ii,  24, 135, 167.  Comp.  Ante- 
lope. 

Pygmlea  of  Westbrh  Africa.  The  existence 
of  pygmy  races  of  human  beings  in  Africa  has  often 
be<ai  asserted,  and  many  circumstances  less  easily  cred- 
ible than  their  diminutive  size  have  been  reported.  Du 
Chaillu  has  recently  discovered  the  actual  existence  of 
a  pygmy  race,  but  of  whom  the  diminutive  size  is  the 
only  remarkable  characteristic.  He  found  them  in  the 
mountainous  country  on  the  east  of  the  southern  great 
branch  of  the  OgobaL  They  are  called  Obongot,  and 
live  in  the  midst  of  negro  tribes  of  ordinary  stature. 
They  showed  extreme  timidity  on  being  visited  by  a 
white  man.  In  stature  they  are  only  about  four  feet 
and  a  half.  They  subsist  chiefly  on  animal  food,  but 
partly  also  on  the  roots,  berries,  and  nuts  which  they 
find  in  the  forests.  In  their  mental  calibre,  these  pyg- 
mies vary  as  greatly  as  ordinary  races.  Hence  there  is 
no  settled  theory  as  to  their  religious  tendency,  some 
of  them  comprehending  their  religious  need,  while  oth- 
ers seem  to  be  almost  void  of  any  religious  conscious- 
ness.    See  Pre-Aoamites  ;  Religion. 

Pyle,  Thomas,  an  eminent  Anglican  divine,  was 
bom  at  Stodey,  near  Holt,  Norfolk,  in  1674.  He  was 
educated  at  Cains  College,  Cambridge,  and,  after  tak- 
ing holy  orders,  distinguished  himself  as  minister  of  St. 
Margaret's  parish,  in  King's  Lynn.  He  was  afterwards 
made  prebendary  of  Salisbury  by  Dr.  Hoadly  for  his 
services  in  the  Bangorian  Controversy.  His  Paraphrate 
on  the  Acit  and  all  the  Epitllet  is  an  excellent  work,  of- 
ten reprinted.  He  published,  besides,  Paraphrate  of 
the  Bookt  of  the  Old  Tettament  (Lond.  1717-28,  4  vols. 
8vo) : — The  Scripture  Preiervative  againtt  Popery  (ibid. 
1736): — and  three  volumes  of  Sermons.  He  died  at 
Lynn  in  1757,  greatly  respected  and  highly  admired  in 
all  England  for  his  excellency  in  purpose  and  superior- 
ity in  scholarship.  See  Hook,  Ecclet.  Biog.  viii,  172 ; 
Gentleman' t  Magazine  (Lond.  1783),  p.  659,  692;  Nich- 
ols, Literary  A  necdoiet. 

Pynchoa,  William,  an  English  divine,  was  bom 
in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century,  and,  after  mi- 
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grating  to  thU  country,  settled  at  Soxbury,  Haaa.,  in 
1630,  ageJ  71  or  73.  In  1637  he  removed  to  Springfield, 
Maas.  He  finally  returned  to  England,  and  died  at 
Wrayabury,  Buckinghamahire,  in  1662.  He  publiabed, 
TIm  Uerilorioiu  Price  of  Ckriift  Stdemption  (Load. 
1660  and  1665, 4to) ;  which  waa  ao  beietical  in  tendency 
that  it  offended  the  Puritanic  fathera,  and  waa  burned 
on  the  Common  by  order  or  the  authorities  of  MaMa- 
chuaetta: — Tie  Jetea'  St/nagogue  (1662,  4to):  —  Time 
and  Matmtr  how  the  t'int  Sabbath  teat  Ordaiiud,  etc 
(1654, 4to). 

Pyne,  Smith,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  was  ed- 
ucated at  Eton  and  Oxford,  England.  After  arriving 
in  this  country  he  studied  theology,  and  was  admitted 
to  holy  orders  by  bishop  Hobart  in  18*26.  He  waa  in 
turn  rector  of  a  parish  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  Christ 
Church,  Middletown,  Conn. ;  St.  John's  Church,  YoU' 


t^i 


the  pyramids  waa  co- 
eval with  that  of  the 
city.     It  is  probable  MWWWi 
that  the  tiUe  of  being       Hieroglyph  of  MenipUa. 
the  builders  of  them, 

and  the  honor  of  being  buried  in  them,  wcic  grns 

to  the  roonarchs  by  whom  they  were  finished.    Tie 

pyramids  are  solid  mounds  raised  over  the  aepoletei 

chambers  of  the  kings,  the  first  act  of  ma  Egrpun 

monarch  being  to  prepare  his  future  "eternal  abode.' 

For  this  purpose,  a  paasage  of  the  size  of  the  inteadet^ 

sarcophagus  was  first  hollowed  in  the  rock  at  a  lait- 

able  incluie  to  lower  it,  and  at  a  conrenient  depik  < 

rectangular  chamber  was  excavated  in  the  aolid  lodL 

Over  this  chamber  a  cubical  masa  of  masonry,  of  sqaan 

blocks,  was  then  placed,  leaving  the  orifice  of  the  tbA 

I  open.     Additions  continued  to  be  made  to  this  cabled 

I  mass  both  in  height  and  breadth  as  long  as  the  mco- 

1         vr  V      ^  I  -1.       J  c.    I  >.  •    r^i.      L  I  arch  lived,  ao  that  at  bis  death  all  that  remained  to  Ic 

kers    N  Y. ;  C^v«y  p«u,h  and  St.  John  s  Church, ,  j^  ,„  ^  f^  ^,  „^h  ,be  exterior  of  the  ...^ 

W  ashmgton.     In  the  Utter^  position  he  ren.«ned^  up-    ^^^^  ^„^     g^^  .„  ^^^  ^^^^  ,^^  ^^^^  ^ 


structed  later  than  that  time,  the  subsequent  kings  be- 
ing buried  at  Abydos,  Thebes,  an<l  other  places,  in  tombs  | 
of  a  very  different  construction.  The  picture  of  a  pyra- 
mid forms  a  part  of  the  hieroglyphic  name  of  Memphis, 
and  the  immutability  of  most  things  in  Egypt  leads  us 
to  infer,  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  fouudatioa  of  j 


Ocnaral  View  of  the  Fyramlda. 


beyond  the  orifice  of  the  shad,  which  involved  the  ( 
struction  of  a  new  shaft,  having  its  orifice  beyood  iL 
The  pyramid  was  faced  by  adiling  courses  of  lotig  btafa 
on  each  Uyer  of  the  steps,  and  then  cutting  the  wboit 
to  a  fiat  or  even  surface,  commencing  from  the  summit. 
The  outer  masonry,  however,  or  casing,  as  it  is  called, 
has  in  most  instances  been  partially  atripped  ott.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  protecting  the  vertical  joints  bj 
placing  each  stone  half  way  over  another.  The  ma- 
sonry is  admirably  finished,  and  the  mechanical  mean! 
by  which  such  immense  masses  of  stone  were  raised  u 
their  places  has  long  been  a  mystery;  the  disoovcfy. 
however,  of  large  circular  boles  in  some  of  the  stone 
has  led  to  the  concltuion  that  they  were  wonnd  up  by 


wards  of  twenty  years.  During  the  war.  Dr.  Pyne 
worked  in  the  camps  and  hospitala  and  among  the  sol- 
diers. He  was  at  one  time  a  trustee  of  the  Ueneral 
Theological  Seminary,  and  of  Trinity  College,  Hart- 
ford.   He  died  in  New  York  Dec  7, 1876. 

Pyramid  (icvpafut,  perhaps  from  the  Egyptian 
br),  a  structure  of  the  shape  of  the  geometric  figure  so 
called,  erected  in  different  parts  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
World,  the  most  important  being  the  pyramids  of  Egypt 
and  Mexico.  Those  of  Egypt  were  considered  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  t  he  world.  They  are  in  all  seventy 
in  number,  of  different  sizes,  lying  between  2!)°  and  80° 
N.  lat^  and  arc  masses  of  stone  or  brick,  with  square  bases 
and  triangular  sides.     Although  various  opinions  have 

prevailed  as  to  their  use,  as  that  they  were  erected  foe  j  machines.  The  stones  were  quarried  on  or  near  the  qioc 
astronomical  purposes,  for  resisting  the  encroachment  j  sometimes,  however,  granite  taken  from  the  quarries  (if 
of  the  sand  of  the  desert,  for  granaries,  reservoirs,  or ;  Syene  waa  partially  employed.  The  entraocea  weie 
aepulchres,  the  last  -  mentioned  hypothesis  has  been  carefully  filled  up,  and  the  paasage  protected  by  Bene 
proved  to  be  correct  in  recent  times  by  the  excavations  |  portcullises  and  other  contrivances,  to  prevent  ingns 
of  the  late  general  Howard  Vyse.  They  were  all  the  to  the  sepulchral  chamber.  There  appears  tu  hare  beoi 
tombs  of  monarchs  of  Egypt  who  flourished  from  the  also  a  door,  or  pylon,  at  the  entrance  of  the  shaft,  oma- 
fourth  to  the  twelfth  dynasty,  nooo  having  been  con-   mented  with  Egyptian  sculptures  and  hieroglyphs.  Tie 

rides  of  the  pyramids  face  the  cardinal  points,  and  the 
entrances  face  the  north.  The  work  of  the  larger  pyr^ 
amids  was  executed  by  corv^  of  laborera. 

The  most  remarkable  and  finest  pyramids  are  those 
of  GIzeh,  situated  on  a  level  space  of  the  Libyan  chain 
at  Memphis,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  liie  largest 
three  are  ihe  most  6- 
mous.  The  firet  or 
(jreat  Pyramid,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  exca- 
vations of  Vyse.  was 
the  sepulchre  of  the 
Cheops  of  Herodotos, 
theChembes,orCljeii>- 
mis,  of  Diodorus.  and 
the  SupMs  of  Mane- 
tho  and  Eratosthenes 
(Shnfn  I,  RC  MI8- 
2186).  The  name  of 
the  founder  of  the 
Great  Fjrramid  has 
been  detected  in  a 
small  tomb  in  its  im- 
mediate vicinity.  It 
is  written  in  Greek  by 
Hanetho,  £  o  f'  f  i  c. 
which  is  said  by  Eia- 
tonthenes  to  mean  in 
Egj-ptian  co/<«ioroc< 
"one  who  has  much 
hair."  The  hiero- 
glyphic name,  Sin/n, 
has  also  the  same 
meaning    as   in   the 
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Plan  of  tbe  Pyramids  of  Gtieh. 


Hleroelyph 
orChenp*. 


Coptic,  "mnch  hair."  Its  height  wu 
480  feet  9  inches,  and  its  base  764  feet 
square,  haring  an  area  of  about  13  acres. 
Its  slope  or  angle  is  61°  50'.  It  has, 
however,  been  mnch  spoiled  and  stripped 
of  its  exterior  blocks  for  the  building  of 
Cairo.  The  original  sepulchral  cham- 
ber, called  tbe  Subterranean  Apartment, 
46  feet  by  27  feet,  and  11  feet  6  inches 
high,  has  been  hewn  in  the  solid  rock, 
and  was  reached  by  the  original  passage, 
820  feet  long,  which  descended  to  it  by 
an  entrance  at  tbe  foot  of  the  pyramid. 
The  excavations  in  this  direction  were  subsequently 
abandoned  on  account  of  the  vast  size  attained  by  tbe 
pyramid,  rendering  it  impracticable  to  carry  on  the  en- 
trance on  a  level  with  the  natural  rock,  which  had  been 
cut  down  and  faced  for  that  purpose.  Accordingly  a 
second  chamber,  with  a  triangular  roof,  was  constructed 
in  the  masonry  of  the  pyramid,  17  feet  by  18  feet  9 
inches,  and  20  feet  3  inches  high.  This  was  reached 
by  a  passage  rising  at  an  inclination  of  26°  18',  termi- 
nating in  a  horizontal  passage.  It  is  called  the  Queen's 
Chamber,  and  occupies  a  position  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  pyramid.  The  monument — probably  owing  to 
the  long  life  attained  by  the  monarch — still  progress- 
ing, a  third  chamber,  caUed  the  King's,  was  finally  con- 
structed, by  prolonging  the  ascending  passage  of  the 
Queen's  Chamber  for  150  feet  farther  into  the  very  cen- 
tre of  the  pyramid,  and,  after  a  s^iort  horizonttd  pas- 
uge,  making  a  room  17  feet  1  inch  by  34  feet  3  inches,  i 
and  19  feet  1  inch  high.    To  diminish,  however,  the  | 


pressure  of  the  superincumbent  masonry  on  the  fiatioof, 
fire  small  chambers  were  made  verticallv  in  succession 


Entrance  of  the  Oreat  Pyramid. 
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above  tbe  loof,  the  laiit  one  pointed,  Tarring  In  height '  been  broken  into  by  the  ciliph  Alaziz  Othman  bes- 
Trom  1  foot  4  inches  to  8  l^t  7  inches,  the  apex  of  the  ;  Yussftr,  A.D.  1 196.  Subaequently,  It  was  opened  In- 
top  one  being  rather  mote  than  69  feet  above  the  roof  |  Uelzoiii,  The  maaonr;  is  inferior  to  tlte  firat,  but  it  vas 
of  the  King's  Chamber.  Tbe  end  of  the  horiziiiital  '  anciently  cased  below  with  red  granite,  Tbe  emag 
passage  was  finished  in  a  superior  style,  and  eased  with  .  still  remains  at  the  summit. 

retl  syenitic  granite;  and  in  the  King's  Chamber  was       The  third  pyramid,  built  by  Mencheres.  or  Myceri- 
the  granite  sarcophagus  of  the  king,  Cheops,  7  feet  6}  '  nus  (brother  of  Chephren,  B.C  2163-SISO), 
inches  long,  8  feet  8  inches  broad,  and  8  feet  6  inches    smaller  than  the  other  two,  being  only 


218  feet  high  by  864  feet  6   inches 
square.     It  also  has  two  sepulchral 


high,  for  whom  the  pyramid  was  built.     As  the  heat 
of  this  chamber  was  stifling,  owing  to  want  of  ventila- 
tion, two  small  air-channels,  or  chimneys,  about  nine    chambers,  both  in  the  solid  rock.    The 
inches  square,  were  made,  ascending  to  the  north  and    lower  sepulchral  chamber,  which  held 


south  sides  of  the  pyramid.  They  perfectly  ventilate 
this  chamber.  After  tbe  mummy  was  de|K>sited  in  the 
King's  Chamber,  the  entrance  was  cloeed  with  granite 
portcullises,  and  a  well  made  at  tbe  Junction  of  tbe  up- 
ward-inclined and  horizontal  passages,  by  which  the 
workmen  descended  into  the  downward-inclined  pas- 
sage, after  carefully  closing  the  access  to  tbe  sepulchral 
chambers.  Tbe  changes  which  took  place  in  this  pyr- 
amid gave  rise  to  variuiis  traditiona,  even  in  the  days 
of  Herodotus,  Cheopa  being  reported  to  lie  buried  in  a 
chamber  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  It  took 
a  long  time  for  its  construction — 100,000  men  being 
employed  on  it  tor  thirty  years.  The  operations  in 
this  pyramid  by  general  Vyae  gave  rise  to  the  discov- 
ery of  marks  scrawled  in  red  ochre  in  a  kind  of  cursive 
hieroglyphs  on  tbe  blocks  bfvnght  from  the  quarries  of 


■  sarcophagus  of  rectangular  shape,  of 
whinstone,  had  a  pointed  roof,  cut  like 
an  arch  inside;  but  tbe  cedar  coffin,  in 
shape  of  a  mummy,  had  been  removed 
to  the  upper  or  large  apartment,  and 
its  contents  there  rifled.  AnHHig  the 
debris  of  the  cufBn  and  in  tbe  chambers 
were  found  the  legs  and  part  of  the 
trunk  of  a  bo<ly  with  linen  wrapper, 
suppuaed  by  some  to  be  that  of  the  monarch,  but  by 
others  to  be  that  of  an  Arab,  on  accuont  of  the  ancbr- 
loeed  right  knee.  Thisbody  and  fragments  oT  tbe  oodiD 
were  removed  to  the  British  Museum;  but  the  etomt 
sarcophagus  was  unfortunately  lost  off  Carthagena,  by 
the  sinking  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  being  trans- 
ported to  England.    There  is  a  hieroglyphic  ineuipaim 


Bieraelyi*  of 
MyceTmos. 


Turah.  These  contained  the  lume  and  titles  of  Shufu  '  Ter\-  beautifully  engraved  on  the  fragment  of  the  o-Ca. 
(tbe  hieroglyphic  form  of  Cheops) ;  numerals  and  di-  '  containing  a  myal  name,  which  reads  Menta-re.  Tbe 
rections  for  the  position  of  materials:  with  them  were  :  masonry  of  this  pyramid  is  moat  excellent,  and  it  was 
mason's  marks.  I  anciently  cased  ludf-way  up  with  black  granite. 

Tbe  second  pyramid  has  a 
line  of  chambetB  cat  in  tbe  rock, 
and  on  its  eastern  side  arc  the 
ruins  of  a  temple.  Th«  third  has 
a  similar  temple  and  arcnne: 
and,  indeed,  tlie  eastptn  bux  of 
the  Great  Pyramid  has  traces, 
though  more  indistinct,  of  a 
similar  structure;  but  tbe  sec- 
ond temple,  ihst  of  Chephren. 
is  distinguished  by  having  the 
Sphinx  ranged  in  front  oT  tbe 
centre  of  its  easCein  Tace,  bear- 
ing  all  the  marks  of  baring  been 
connected  with  it  by  cnmmuni- 
cations  cut  through  tbe  rock 
under  -  ground.  Between  the 
paws  of  the  Sphinx  a  perfect 
temple  was  discovered,  a  few 
years  ago,  by  Belzoni,  on  clear- 
ing away  the  sand  by  which  it 
had  been  choked  up  fur  ages. 

There  are  six  other  pyramids 
of  inferior  size  and  interest  at 
Gtzeh :  one  at  Abu  KAeh,  five 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  tbe 
same  spot,  is  ruined,  but  of  large 
dimensions;  another  at  Zowyet 
el-Arrian,  also  made  of  lime- 
stone, is  still  more  mined;  an- 
other at  Rigah,  a  spot  in  tbe 
vicinity  of  Abuslr,  also  mnch  mined,  and  built  for 
the  monarch  User-en-Ra,  by  some  supposed  to  be  Bti- 
siris.     There  are  five  of  these  monuments  at  Abnsir, 
one  with  a  name  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  monarch 
of  the  third  dynasty;  and  another  with  that  of  the 
king  Sahura.     A  group  of  eleven  pyramids  remains 
at  Sakkara,  one  with  a  doorway  inlaid  with  porcelain 
tiles,  and  having  a  royal  name.    Five  other  pyramids 
are  at  Dashfir,  the  northenimost  of  which,  built  of 
brick,  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  king  Asychi.«  of 
HerodotuK,  and  has  a  name  of  a  king  apparently  aboat 
the  twelfth  dynasty.     Others  are  at  Meydfin  and  llla- 
bOn ;  and  two  at  Biabmo,  at  Medinet  el-Faytm,  appar- 
ently the  sepulchres  of  the  last  kings  of  the  twelfth  dy- 


Sectlon  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Olxeh. 

A.  Pjmmld  wImb  eaMd  and  MiUn. 

B.  Pyramid  M  fct  prmnU 

C.  Bam  of  pvrsmld. 
V.  Nstonil  rock. 

.  Enlranca. 


i,  Dwondlng  p „ 

e.  HwrteonUlMctloB  oIL 
d.  SubMmuiffait  cbamtwr. 

f.  Pmmk*  out  of  d. 

/.  nt  dtw  bjr  nMnl  H.  Vjnt. 

tCninlto  bloat  clodu  appar  piMlf«w 
fi-f,  ferod  br  ollpli  U-Malmla. 
•*.  Aw^ndinf  gall«^. 


1.  Moatb  of  w«U. 
i.  Woll. 

i.  HorisonU]  fc*ll«f7  l««dliig  to  Qooon'*  Cbaaibor. 
*.  Qncon'i  Chuabtr. 
«.  GrMt  iTKlUry. 
o.  Vevtlbala. 
f,  Klng'i  Cbamber, 
f .  StirmnhBinil  in  Ui«  King** 
r.  I>itrtilK>fl'i  Chiunbvr. 
a.  W«llin|tton*a  CKaDiber. 
f.  N«l*on'i  Cbaii)bpr. 
If.  l^iW  Arbothni  t't  Chambor. 
*.  Csiiipbeira  Cbambw. 


Hleroglrph  of 
Chephren. 


The  second  pyramid  is  situated  on  a 
higher  elevation  than  the  first,  and  was 
built  by  Shufu  II,  or  Chephren  (RC. 
2186-2163),  the  son  of  Shufu  1.  His 
name  reads  Shrfri :  he  is  called  Suphis 
II  by  Manetho,  and  Cephrenes  by  He- 
rodotus. It  is  inscribed  on  a  beautiful 
tablet  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
was  brought  from  one  of  the  tombs 
near  Memphis,  and  was  engraved  in 
memor;'  of  a  personage  who  acted  as 
superintendent  of  the  building  of  tbe 
pyramid.  This  pyramid  has  two  se- 
pulchral chambere,  and  appears  to  have 
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ntsty.  Some  small  brick  pyramids  of  the  kings  of  the 
eleventh  dynasty  are  at  the  Drah  Abft  Negr  at  Tbebea. 
In  Nubia,  the  ancient  Ethiopia,  are  several  pyramids, 
the  tumbs  uf  the  monarchs  of  MeroS,  and  of  some  of  the 
Ethiopian  conqueron  of  Egypt.  They  are  taller  in  pro- 
portion to  their  base  tban  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  and 
generally  have  a  sepulchral  hall,  or  prupylon,  with 
sculptures,  which  faces  the  east.  The  principal  groups 
of  these  pyramids  are  at  Bege  Rauie,  or  Begmmi,  17° 
N.  lat.,  in  one  of  which  gold  rings  and  other  objecta  of 
late  art,  resembling  that  of  the  Ftolemaic  periml,  were 
found.     See  Eovpt. 

in  Assyria,  the  Birs  NimrAd,  or  Tower  of  Belua,  was 
a  kind  of  step-shaped  pyramid  of  seven  different-colored 
bricks,  dedicated  to  the  planets  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
See  Babku  The  Hiijellibe,  another  mound,  was  of 
pyiamidal  ahape.  The  pyramid  also  entered  into  the 
architecture  of  the  tomb  of  Sardanapalus  at  Tanus,  and 
of  the  mausoleum  of  Artemisia  at  Halicamassus.  A 
tmall  pyramid,  the  sepulchre  of  C.  Cestius,  imitated 
from  the  Egyptian  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  still  exists 
within  the  wall  of  Aurelian  at  Rome.  Temples  and  oth- 
er  monuments  of  pyramidal  shape  are  found  in  India, 
China,  Java,  the  Polynesian  Islands,  and  elsewhere. 
The  ToUecs  and  Aztecs  erected  temples  in  Mexico, 
called  TeoettUi,  or  abodes  of  gods,  of  pyramidal  shape, 
with  steps  or  terraces  by  which  to  ascend  and  reach  an 
altar,  generally  placed  on  the  summit,  where  they  per- 
formed hunnan  sacrifices  and  other  rites.  These,  how- 
ever, are  not  true  pyramids,  the  pure  and  simple  form 
of  which  is  restricted  tu  Egypt  The  pyramid  entered 
extensively  into  the  architecture  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
appears  on  the  tops  of  obelisks  and  tombs  as  a  kind  of 
rouf.  Small  models  of  pyramid!),  with  inscribed  adora- 
tions to  the  sun,  or  having  royal  names,  wet«  also  pUu^ 
in  the  tombs.  See  Lepsius,  Veber  dm  Ban  der  Pt/ra- 
milm  (1843),  p.  148, 217 ;  Wilkinson,  Topogr.  of  Thrbet 
(Land.  1835) ;  Vyse,  Operalioia  carried  on  at  Gizrk  in 
1837  (ibid.l84<M2);  Perring,^»Ri;4i,etc.  (ibid.  1839-42); 
Gliddon,  Olia  A:ggpl\aca  (ibid.  1849);  Taylor,  The 
Grtat  Pframd  (ibi<L  1869,  1864);  Smyth,  Life  and 
Work  at  the  Great  Pyramui  (1867);  also,  Our  fnhrri- 
Uace  M  the  Great  Pyramid  (Loud.  1864,  1866,  1877, 
a  work  full  of  fanciful  theories) ;  St.  Uav,  Plalet  and 
Nuttt  (Edinb.  1869). 

PYRAMID,  a  sepulchral  monument  in  Imitation  of  a 
spire  of  flame.  Relet  h  mentions  one  built  at  Tours,  and 
aDother,  called  St.  Peter's  Needle,  at  Rome. — Walcott. 
See  Epkioibs. 

Pyrker,  Johamk  Ladislav  op  FeLaJt-EiiR,  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  prelate,  and  a  poet  of  some  talent,  was  bom 
Nov.  2,  1772,  at  Langk,  in  Hungary.  His  father  was 
the  manager  of  an  estate.  John  studied  first  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Stnhlweiseenburg  and  the  academy  of 
FUnfkirchen,  and  then  decided  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
State.  His  application  for  admission  in  the  chief  chan- 
cery at  Ofen  having  met  with  a  refusal,  he  accepted  a 
sitoation  as  private  secretary  in  the  house  of  a  count 
at  Palermo,  but  never  performed  these  functions ;  for, 
while  on  his  journey,  in  the  spring  of  1792,  and  on  the 
point  of  paaaiDg  over  to  Sicily,  he  suddenly  changed  his 
mind  and  returned.  On  his  journey  home  he  escaped 
an  ambush  of  pirate*,  which  circumstance  gave  origin 
to  the  tale  that  he  was  taken  by  pirates,  sold  at  Al- 
giers, and  escaped  to  Genoa.  The  aspect  of  the  South 
exercised  an  animating  influence  upon  Pyrker's  poetical 
talent.  On  bis  return  through  Venice  and  Vienna,  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  former  Cistercian  monk, 
and  applied  for  admission  to  that  order.  His  request 
was  granted  at  Lilienfeld  (Lower  Austria),  Oct.  18, 1792. 
He  studied  theology  at  St.  Pollen,  received  holy  ordeni 
io  1796,  and  subsequently  exercised  several  monastical 
fonetiona.     In  1807  he  became  curate  of  Timiz.     In 

1811  ha  was  recalled  to  his  monastery  as  prior,  and  in 

1812  he  was  elected  abbot  of  Lilienfeld.     In  1818  he  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Zips,  where  he  founded  a  seminary 


for  country  teachers.  In  1820  he  became  patriarch  of 
Venice,  and  in  the  ensuing  year  primate  of  Ualmatia, 
chaplain  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  etc.  In 
1827  be  was  called  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Eriau, 
which  post  he  held  until  bis  death,  at  Vienna,  Dec.  2, 
1847.  Pyrker  was  a  man  of  amiable  manners,  a  con- 
scientious and  courageous  priest,  a  Mncenas  to  the  arts, 
a  father  to  the  poor,  an  ornament  to  science,  and  en- 
joyed general  esteem  and  affection.  His  heart  rests  in 
the  cathedral  at  Erlau ;  his  body,  in  conformity  with  his 
will,  in  a  spot  of  the  cemetery  of  Lilienfeld  chosen  by 
himself.  His  epitaph,  chiselleit  on  a  simple  slab  of  mar- 
ble, is  also  of  his  own  composition :  0—a  I.  L.  P.  Pair, 
Archiep.AgrietuitrequieKontiapact,  Ofhis  works,  we 
consider  it  appropriate  to  mention  here  onlv  Perlen  der 
heiligen  VorzeU  (Vienna,  1821;  2d  ed.  im):—Bilder 
am  dent  Leben  Jetu  tmd  der  Apottel  (Leips,  1842-43) : 
—  fAymden  der  Heiligen  (ibid.  1842).  His  complete 
works  were  publishod  at  Stuttgart  (1882-34,  3  vols.; 
new  ed.  1848).  Severe  critics  miss  in  Pyrker's  poems 
creative  freshness  and  the  charm  of  an  original  fancy; 
but  they  cannot  deny  the  power  and  beauty  ofhis  poet- 
ical pictures,  the  pronounced  relief  of  his  characters,  add 
his  masterly  management  of  the  language  and  rhythm. 
See  Ignaz  Hub,  Deultchlimds  Balladeti-  imd  Romanzen- 
Dichter  (Carlsruhe,  1849. 2d  ed.),  p.  188;  Winer,  Bandb. 
der  theoL  Literatur,  ii,  851,  718;  but  especially  Brtlhl, 
Geteh,  der  kathoL  Literatur,  Deuttchiands  (Vienna, 
1861),  p.  840  «q. 

Pyrlaeus,  John  Christopher,  a  Moravian  itiner- 
ant and  missionary  among  the  Intfiann,  was  bom  April 
25,  1713,  at  Pauaa,  in  Swabia,  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipsic,  and  immigrated  to  America  in  1740. 
.After  having  spent  a  part  of  the  year  1743  in  the  Mo- 
hawk counti}',  in  order  to  learn  its  language  and  cus- 
toms, he  opened  a  so-called  "  Indian  school"  at  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  in  which  he  prepared  young  men  for  mission- 
ary serWce  among  the  aborigines,  and,  in  particular, 
taught  them  the  Mohawk  tongue.  The  illustrious  Da- 
vid Zeisberger  (q.  v.)  was  one  of  his  pupils.  He  con- 
tinued such  instmctions  at  Gnadenhlttten.a  missionary 
settlement  in  Pennsylvania,  whither  he  removed  in  1747, 
taking  part  at  the  same  time  in  the  work  of  the  mission. 
Besides  translating  a  number  of  hymns  into  the  Mo- 
hawk, he  wrote  three  valuable  treatises  on  this  lan- 
guage, which,  however,  were  never  printed.  The  MSS. 
are  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society,  Philadelphia.  In  1751  he  went  to  England, 
where  he  labored  in  the  ministry  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
He  died  at  Herrahut,  Saxony,  May  28, 1785.    (E.  de  S.) 

Pyrrbo  (TIv^pwv),  a  Greek  philosopher  of  much 
eminence,  is  especially  noted  as  the  founder  of  the  Prr- 
rhonian  or  first  Sceptic  school  of  Greece.  He  was  the 
son  of  Pleistarchus,  or  Pleistocrates,  and  a  native  of  Elis, 
a  town  of  Peloponnesus.  He  lived  about  the  time  of 
Philip  and  Alexander  of  Macedonia,  and  was  origiiully 
a  poor  painter;  but,  after  having  learned  the  elements 
of  science  from  Dryson,  he  followed  Alexander  the  Great 
in  his  Eastern  expedition,  and  thus  became  acquainted 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Indian  gymnnsophists  and  the 
Persian  magi  (Ding.  Laert  ix,  11,  2).  He  was  also 
an  ardent  admirer  of  Democrilus,  During  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  he  dwelt  in  quiet  retirement,  abstaining 
from  pronouncing  any  decided  opinion  upon  anything, 
and  endeavoring  to  preser\'e  the  greatest  calmness  and 
composure  in  whatever  circumstances  he  was  placed. 
Notwithstanding  this  apparently  inactive  and  indolent 
mode  of  life,  he  was  highly  honored  by  his  country- 
men, who  not  only  made  him  their  high-priest,  but,  for 
his  sake,  decreed  that  all  philosophers  should  be  exempt 
from  payment  of  taxes  (Diog.  Laert.  ix,  II,  6).  Pau- 
sanias  (vi,  24,  4)  saw  his  statue  in  a  portim  at  Elis,  and 
a  monument  erected  in  honor  of  him  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  town.  The  Athenians  honored  him  with  the 
franchise  of  their  city.  He  died  at  the  advanced  age 
of  ninety.   Cicero  (not  ao  far  wrongly  either)  ranks  him 
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among  the  Socratics ;  and,  indeed,  he  was  as  much  op- 
posed to  the  pretensions  of  the  Sophists  as  Socrates  him- 
self, though  from  a  different  point  of  view.  Au  undis- 
turbed peace  of  mind  (araiia)  appeared  to  Pyrrho  the 
highest  object  of  philosophy ;  and,  thinking  that  this 
peace  of  niind  was  disturbed  by  the  dogmatic  systems 
and  the  disputes  of  all  other  philoeophie  schools,  he  was 
led  to  scepticism ;  but  he  was  by  no  means  of  that  class 
of  thorough-going  scepticism  which  is  usually  associat- 
ed with  his  name,  and  which  is  synonymous  with  abso- 
lute and  unlimited  infidelity.  He  simply  considered  a 
real  scientific  knowledge  of  things  to  be  altogether  im- 
possible. His  fundamental  principle  was,  that  there  is 
nothing  true  or  false,  right  or  wrong,  honest  or  dishon- 
est, Just  or  unjust;  that  there  is  no  standard  in  any- 
thing, but  that  all  things  depend  upon  law  and  custom, 
and  that  uncertainty  and  doubt  belong  to  everything. 
Yet,  like  the  eminent  modem  German  thinker,  be  ap- 
pears to  have  tenaciously  maintained  the  obligations  of 
morality,  and  be  declared  virtue  to  be  the  only  thing 
worth  striving  after  (Cicero,  De  fin.  iv,  16).  On  all 
occasions,  therefore,  he  answered  his  opponents, "  What 
you  say  may  be  true,  but  I  cannot  decide."  This  and 
other  similar  expressions  drew  upon  him  the  ridicule  of 
bis  adversaries ;  and  most  of  the  absurd  anecdotes  re- 
specting his  conduct  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life, 
which  Diogenes  repeats  with  all  the  credulity  of  a  gos- 
sip, are  probably  the  fabrications  of  his  opponents,  made 
for  the  purpose  of  ridiculing  Fyrrho.  He  had  many  dia- 
tinguished  followeia  and  disciples,  who  are  called  Pyr- 
rhonii,  or  simply  Sceptics :  some  of  them  ar«  mentioned 
and  characterized  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix,  c  7,  etc., and 
c.  12 ;  comp.  Gelliua,  xi,  6 ;  and  Cicero,  De  Orut.  iii,  17). 
Their  doctrines  and  moiie  of  reasoning  are  seen  clearest 
in  the  works  of  SextusEmpiricus:  their  object  was  rath- 
er to  overthrow  all  other  systems  than  to  establish  a  new 
one;  hence  we  can  scarcely  speak  of  a  school  of  Pyr- 
rhonists,  inasmuch  as  they  oppcwed  every  school  The 
whole  philosophy  of  Pyrrho  and  his  followers  is  called 
Pyrrhonism  —  a  name  which  in  subsequent  times  has 
been  applied  to  any  kind  of  scepticism,  though  the  Pyr- 
rhouian  philosophy  in  reality  ifi,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
only  one  particular,  tfoA  an  elementary,  form  of  scepti- 
cism. .  Cicero,  in  several  passages,  speaks  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  Pyrrho  as  long  exploded  and  extinct.  Pyrrho 
himself  is  said  by  some  ancient  authors  to  have  left  no 
works  behind  him ;  the  tropes  or  epochs,  or  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  his  philosophy,  being  justly  ascribe<l  to 
one  or  more  of  his  followers.  But  Sextus  Empiricus 
(Adv.  Math,  i,  282)  says  that  he  wrote  a  poem  address- 
ed to  Alexander  the  Great,  for  which  he  was  richly  re- 
warded; and  Athennus  (x,  p.  419)  quotes  a  pfusage  from 
a  work  of  Pyrrho,  the  character  of  which  is  entirely  un- 
known. The  first  writer  on  the  scepticism  of  Pyrrho  is 
said  to  have  been  Timon,  his  friend  and  disciple,  whose 
life  is  written  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  See  Kngliih  Cy- 
dop,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  Dicl.  of  Clots.  Biog.  s.  v. ;  Kingsley, 
A  lexandria  and  her  Schoolt,  p.  69  sq. ;  Ueberweg,  ffitt. 
of  Philot.  (see  Index  in  vol.  ii) ;  Mackintosh,  Worki,  i, 
806,  807;  Bordas-Demoulin,  Mikmga  Philotophiqiui 
(Par.  1846),  p.  47  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Pyrrhonll.    See  PrnnHa 

Pyrrhonism.    See  Pybrho. 

Pyr'rhuB  (rtw^oc/iny- haired,  a  common  Greek 
name)  is  given  in  the  best  MSS.  as  the  name  of  the 
father  of  Sopater,  Paul's  companion  (Acts  xx,  4).    See 

SOPATKR. 

Pythagoras,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  cele- 
brated sages  of  Greece,  the  alleged  originator  of  the 
name  and  of  the  profession  of  phUotopher,  and  the 
founder  of  a  sect  which  enjoyed  great  and  enduring 
reputation.  Notwithstanding  the  numerous  fables 
which  are  interwoven  with  the  traditionary  accounts 
of  his  career,  it  is  certain  that  none  of  the  elder  philos- 
ophers of  Greece  attained  higher  eminence  in  specula- 
tion, impressed  himself  more  forcibly  on  the  contem- 


porary world,  or  influenced  more  widely  and  more  pa- 
manently  the  character  of  subsequent  investigaitco. 
Engaged  equally  and  simultaneously  in  abstract  inqsi- 
ry  and  in  scientific  research,  at  once  theorist  and  pn»- 
tical  politician,  and  predominant  wherever  his  ^uu 
were  directed,  he  instituted  a  school,  a  religioua  fts- 
temity,  a  secret  society,  and  a  politiol  aaaiociation,  all 
combined  in  one  body;  and  be  controlled  for  many 
years  the  public  movement  of  the  commaoity  in  which 
be  had  fixed  his  abode.  His  political  ascendency  waa 
a  potent  influence  during  a  conaidenble  part  of  bia 
life,  and  was  prolonged,  in  a  mitigated  and  disgaiaed 
form,  through  successive  generations.  His  sect  sur- 
vived alike  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  bad  Ca- 
vored  its  original  establishment  and  the  violent  catas- 
trophe which  crushed  the  primitive  associatiiHi,  aod, 
after  bis  characteristic  doctrines  had  beoi  accepted, 
with  modifications  and  additions,  by  other  scboolB,  de- 
voted itself  with  marked  earnestness  to  the  public  and 
private  ethics  which  bad  chiefly  attracted  the  ns>i^ 
of  the  masttf.  His  discoveries,  or  happy  conjeetona, 
in  mathematics,  in  astronomy,  m  mnaic,  etc.,  fasdnattd 
Plato,  and  were  largely  incorporated  into  the  all -em- 
bracing system  of  Aristotle.  Even  in  caaes  in  which 
they  were  questioned,  rejected,  or  almoat  forgoiten  by 
later  antiquity,  they  have  been  revived  by  modem  pb>- 
loeophy,  and  may  frequently  be  reoogiiiaed  as  fomisb- 
ing  the  comer-atones  for  modem  sciences.  To  Pythag- 
oras have  been  ascribed  the  anticipation  of  the  Coptr- 
nican  system,  the  demonstration  of  the  relation  between 
the  squares  of  the  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  and 
the  determination  of  the  mathematical  basis  of  ihe  the- 
ory of  music.  To  him  must  also  be  assigned  the  boo- 
or  of  introducinK,  however  fantastically,  numerical  rela- 
tions for  the  expUination  of  the  Uws  and  operatiuna  of 
the  material  universe.  A  man  connected  so  pranioeDt- 
ly  and  so  effectively  with  so  many  important  branches 
of  human  research  and  of  human  action,  at  the  vety 
outset  of  systematic  speculation  and  systematized  ac- 
tivity, may  well  excite  wonder  and  attract  cariosity — a 
wonder  which  is  converted  into  amazement  by  reputed 
miracles,  and  a  curiosity  which  is  baffled  and  bewildeT- 
ed  by  the  accumulation  of  myths  aroond  hia  name  and 
around  all  the  salient  incidents  of  his  career. 

I.  L\fe  and  Labort. — The  details  of  the  life  and  Ofoa- 
ions  of  Pythagoras,  as  transmitted  to  us  by  the  ancients, 
are  so  confused  and  contradictory,  and  are  so  blended 
with  fantastic  fables,  that  it  is  impracticable  to  extract 
from  them  a  plain,  trustworthy,  and  consistent  account 
(Bracker,  HuL  Cril.  PhiL  i,  991).  The  founder,  in  a  re- 
mote age,  of  a  secret  society  at  once  religions  and  paiit- 
ical,  philosophical  and  scientific,  afforded  an  apt  franc 
on  which  to  hang  the  exaggerations  of  admiring  diKi- 
ples  and  the  credulous  fancies  of  his  own  aud  of  other 
generations.  We  have  no  authentic  remains  and  ao 
contemporary  memorials  of  the  Samian  philnsopbei. 
The  relics  attributed  to  his  earlier  followers  are  not  ao- 
knowledged  to  be  genuine.  The  special  works  of  Ar- 
istotle and  of  his  pupils,  Diccarehus,  Aristoxenas,  aad 
Heraclides  Ponticua,  on  the  sultject  of  the  Pythagore- 
ans, were  earty  lost.  A  few  scant  notices  survive  ia 
Herodotus,  Heraditus,  Xenophanes,  Isocrates,  I^ato,  and 
Aristotle ;  but  our  chief  sources  of  information  an  the 
late  writers  Diogenes  Laertius,  Porphyry,  and  laaobli- 
chua.  Whatever  materials  may  have  been  acccsnhle 
to  them,  they  cannot  be  suppmed  to  have  had  credi- 
ble authorities  for  their  compilations.  The  looae  aad 
uncritical  habits  of  Diogenes  do  not  invite  eonfidenn. 
while  the  mythical  and  thaumaturgic  ptocUvities  of  the 
Neo-Platonista  do  provoke  constant  suspicion.  Tbe« 
mirade-mongers  woidd  greedily  welcome  any  marvel- 
lous  legends,  and  would  not  be  scrupaloas  aboni  addi^; 
embellishments  or  fictions  of  their  own  to  the  talcs  el 
wonder  which  they  might  find  already  in  circnlatico. 
We  are  singidariy  unfortunate  in  regard  to  this  piceerr 
in  philoBophy.  Antiquity  haa  bequeathed  to  lu  nark 
in  regard  to  him  which  is  absurd  as  wdl  aa  incrediUt; 
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it  has  left  little  tbat  can  be  received  without  hesitation, 
to  form  a  portrait  of  the  man,  or  to  furnish  an  adequate 
scheme  of  liis  doctrines. 

The  birth  of  Pythagoras  is  placed  by  Mullach  in  the 
first  year  of  the  43d  Olympiad  (B.C.  608), on  the  strength 
of  a  legend  reported  by  Eratosthenes  and  cited  by  Di- 
ogenes Laertiiia.  The  same  date  is  deduced,  with  some 
oncertainty,  from  a  statement  made  by  Antiocbus  and 
preserved  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus.  The  nativity  of 
Pythagoras  is  brought  down  nearly  forty  years  later  by 
accepting  the  declaration  of  Aristuxenus  that  he  left 
Samos  at  the  age  of  forty,  in  the  reign  of  Polycrates. 
The  difference  between  these  estimates  is  sufficient  to 
destroy  any  conHdence  in  either,  and  distrust  is  increased 
by  the  very  dubious  character  of  early  Gieeli  chronolo- 
gy ;  yet  each  of  these  deductions  has  been  espoused  by 
eminent  scholars.  Bentley  and  Larcher  are  on  the  side 
of  MuUaeh ;  Dodwell  attaches  himself  to  the  declara- 
tion of  Aristoxenus;  Grate,  apparently  convinced  of  the 
inconclusiveness  of  all  reasoning  on  the  subject,  aims  at 
the  golden  mean,  and  places  the  birth  of  Pythagoras 
about  B.C.  580.  The  only  safe  couclusion  u  that  the 
philosopher  began  to  flourish  in  the  second  half  of  the 
6th  century  before  Christ. 

The  birthplace  of  Pythagoras,  if  less  doubtful  than 
the  date  of  his  birth,  has  been  more  variously  deter- 
mined. He  is  usually  designated  the  Samian.  This 
rests,  primarily,  upon  a  passage  in  Herodotus,  in  which 
the  carious  story  of  Zamolxis  is  related,  tirote  con- 
siders the  passa^  decisive.  On  referring  to  the  text, 
it  will  be  found  that  Herodotus  says  nothing  positively 
of  the  philosopher's  place  of  birth.  The  general  belief 
of  antiquity,  however,  accredited  Pythagoras  to  Samos, 
and  it  is  only  this  belief  that  is  attested  by  lacerates 
QBiuir.  c  xi).  Aristoxenus  represented  him  as  a  Tyr- 
rhenian from  Lemnos  or  Imbroa.  By  some  writers  he 
was  represented  as  the  son  of  a  Phliaaian  refugee  who 
settled  in  Samoa.  Neanthes  regarded  him  as  a  Syrian 
or  Tyrian;  Theopompus  and  Aristarchus  entertained 
the  opinion  of  Aristoxenus;  Hippobotns  and  Hermip- 
pus  endorsed  the  common  belief. 

Contradicllons  continue  to  multiply.  There  is  no 
agreement  in  regard  to  the  paternity  of  Pythagoras. 
The  accepted  tradition  presents  him  as  the  son  of  Mne- 
sarebus;  Justin,  however,  names  his  father  Demaratus. 
Thoee  who  assigned  a  Phliasian  origin  to  his  father 
gave  him  the  name  of  Harmacus,  which  Voss  and  Fa- 
ber  think  that  Justin  blunderingly  converted  into  Dem- 
aratus. Tzetzes,  a  very  late  author  indeed,  calls  bis 
mother  Pythais.  His  father  is  variously  reputed  to 
have  been  an  engraver  of  gems  and  a  rich  merchant; 
be  may  have  been  both  or  neither.  Two  brothers,  old- 
er than  himself,  are  given  to  Pythagoras — Eunomus,or, 
according  to  other  accounts,  Eunostes,  and  Tyrrhenus. 
These  names  are  very  suspicious. 

These  confusions  and  perplexities  are  noticed,  not 
with  any  desire  of  exhibiting  the  numerous  opinions 
which  prevailed  in  relation  to  the  birth  of  Pythagoras, 
but  to  show  how  uncertain  and  unauthenticated,  even 
in  antiquity,  were  those  points  in  his  history  which 
were  least  apt  to  provoke  diversity  of  statement.  If 
there  were  such  differences  in  such  matters,  there  is  lit- 
tle reason  to  expect  trustworthy  accounts  in  regard  to 
more  important  concerns,  where  enforced  secrecy  pro- 
moted fanciful  conjecture,  where  the  love  of  the  mar- 
vellons  might  indulge  itself  without  check  or  ftar  of 
detection,  and  where  the  character  of  the  school  cher- 
ished the  wildest  inventions  and  encouraged  their  ac- 
ceptance. The  story  is,  throughout,  involved  in  fable 
and  in  superfetations  of  fable. 

Tradition  has  been  wholly  unrestrained  in  rdatiug 
the  education  of  Pythagoras.  Several  teachers  have 
been  assigned  to  him.  He  is  said  to  have  been  placed 
by  his  uncle  Zoilus  under  the  charge  of  Pherecydes  in 
the  island  of  Lemnos,  He  is  reported  to  have  after- 
wards attached  himself  to  Heniiodamas,  or  Leodamas 
(both  names  are  given),  the  grandson  of  Creophylus, 


the  cyclic  poet  He  is  alleged  to  have  been  the  disci- 
ple uf  Thales,  of  tbe  Milesian  Anaximander,  and  of  the 
Cretan  Epiraenides,  who  is  even  a  more  shadowy  per- 
sonage than  himself.  The  true  significance  of  this 
combination  of  names  may  probably  be  found  in  the 
disposition  of  later  times  to  regard  Pythagoras  as  in- 
structed in  all  the  learning  of  the  Greeks.  Yet  the 
accumulation  of  Hellenic  knowledge  was  not  considered 
a  sufficient  equipment  for  his  career.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  set  out,  while  still  young,  on  extensive  travels 
through  the  Oriental  world,  just  as  the  medissval  sages 
were  believed  to  have  gathered  their  stores  of  learning 
from  the  Saracenic  schools  in  Spain  and  in  the  East. 

Egj'pt  seems  to  have  been  the  first  foreign  country 
visited  by  Pythagoras.  He  is  said  to  have  been  com- 
mended to  Amasis  by  a  letter  from  his  friend  Polycra- 
tes,  and  to  have  remained  in  the  country  long  enough 
to  acquire  all  tbe  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians — their  lan- 
guage, arithmetic,  geometry,  religious  rites,  etc  Dur- 
ing bis  stay,  he  is  alleged  to  have  been  captured  by  the 
Persian  armies  of  Cambyses,  and  to  have  received  the 
instructions  of  the  Magi ;  he  is  also  said  to  have  stud- 
ied astrology  with  the  Chaldeeans,  and  to  have  received 
from  the  Brahmins  in  India  their  peculiar  doctrines. 
This  last  imagination  is  apparently  a  late  deduction 
from  the  correspondence  of  the  Pythagorean  metemp- 
sychosis with  Hindd  tenets.  Hermippus  and  Porphy- 
ry ascribe  to  him  also  studies  among  the  Jews.  He 
may  have  visited  Crete,  and  there  is  no  improbability 
in  the  supposition  that  anxiety  to  note  the  institutions 
of  Lycurgns  may  have  carried  him  to  Sparta. 

After  a  long  and  uncertain  absence,  Pythagoras  re- 
turned to  Samoa,  and  opened  a  school,  at  the  request  of 
bis  countrymen,  for  the  dissemination  of  the  marvels  of 
learning  which  he  had  collected  in  his  extensive  trav- 
els. His  pupils  were  few  and  listless,  and  his  method 
of  teaching — by  signs  and  symbols — irritated  rather 
than  enlightened  his  acolytes.  To  add  mystery  to  his 
instructions  and  a  divine  sanction  to  his  wisdom,  he  vis- 
ited Delos  and  other  oracular  shrines.  To  these  jour- 
neys may  be  assigned  his  appearance  at  the  Olympic 
Games,  and  his  celebrated  invention  of  tbe  name  of 
"  Pbiliieopher,"  though  this  is  also  referred  to  a  con- 
versation with  tbe  Tyrant  of  Phlins,  and  probably  did 
not  originate  with  bim. 

Having,  by  these  journeys,  by  frequent  interconrae 
with  the  divinities,  by  the  pretension  of  a  divine  ori- 
gin and  of  miraculous  gifts,  and  also  by  the  admiration 
excited  in  the  congresses  of  men,  extended  and  height- 
ened his  reputation,  Pythagoras  came  back  to  Samoa, 
and  reopened  his  school  under  brighter  auspices  than 
before.  He  gave  public  instruction  in  ethical  and  po- 
litical phifosophy,  and  freely  responded  to  those  who 
consulted  him  in  regard  to  the  government  of  the  isl- 
and. But,  besides  conducting  this  public  academy,  he 
provided  a  retreat  for  those  who  sought  and  were  deem- 
ed worthy  of  more  recondite  education.  Outside  of  the 
city  he  procured  a  cave,  to  which  he  retired  with  his 
more  select  disciples.  Here  he  spent  much  of  tbe  night, 
as  well  as  of  the  day,  in  esoteric  instruction,  and  espe- 
cially in  teaching  the  wonders  of  mathematical  science. 
He  added  tbe  arts  of  the  charlatan  to  the  learning  of 
the  scholar  and  the  wisdom  of  the  sage. 

Samos,  however,  proved  an  uncongenial  abode. 
Whether  his  philosophical  vocation  was  too  much  in- 
terrupted by  tbe  embassies  and  public  duties  imposed 
on  him  by  bis  countrymen,  or  the  Samians  displayed 
too  little  aptitude  for  philosophy;  whether  he  was  of- 
fended by  the  tyranny  of  his  friend  Polycrates,  or  im- 
perilled by  that  of  Syloson,  the  brother  and  successor 
of  Polycrates,  it  is  vain  to  inquire.  It  is  sufficient  to 
know,  from  the  universal  testimony  of  antiquity,  tbat 
Pythagoras  abandoned  Samos,  and  migrated  to  South- 
ern Italy,  which  proved  singularly  hospitable  to  philos- 
ophy. But  there  is  as  much  discrepance  in  regard  to 
the  time  when  this  migration  took  place  as  in  regard 
to  other  circumstances  in  the  life  of  the  Samian  teach- 
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er;  it  U  placed  about  BwC.  681  by  Fynes  Clinton,  in  629 
by  Ueberweg,  ami  other  dates  are  given. 

Crotona  received  the  emigrant.  He  was  aoon  mir^ 
rounded  by  numerous  admirers,  belonging  to  the  wealth- 
ier  and  more  influential  part  of  the  population.  lie  i« 
said  to  have  united  these,  to  the  number  of  three  hun- 
dred or  more,  in  a  secret  organization.  Among  the  ear- 
liest consequences  of  his  residence  in  Crotona  is  men- 
tioned the  complete  lefonnation  of  the  manners  and 
moiala  of  the  people,  produced  by  bis  persuasive  ad- 
dress, by  the  autlwirity  of  bis  divine  pretensions,  by  his 
imposing  demeanor,  and  by  bis  judicious  counsels.  His 
disciples  were  of  the  rich  and  noble  class,  and,  by  con- 
verting them  to  a  more  sober  and  abstemious  life,  he 
would  necessarily  suppress  luxury  and  seiuuality ;  for 
these  are  not  the  vices  of  poor  laborers  and  "  rude  me- 
chanicals." Moreover,  as  the  political  control  was  still 
io  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy,  though  already  contest- 
ed, political  interest  might  conspire  with  religious  en- 
thusiasm and  philosophical  convictions  in  facilitating 
a  reform  requisite  to  maintain  a  doubtful  ascendency. 
That  aristocratic  rule  was  confirmed  by  the  action  of 
Pythagoras  was  the  belief  of  later  times;  and  that  Cro- 
tona was  strengthened  by  the  reformation  is  shown  by 
its  subsequent  victory  over  Sy  baris,  under  Pythagorean 
leadership.  How  far  the  Pythagorean  rule  was  inten- 
tionally political,  how  far  Pythagoras  directed  his  se- 
cret society  to  political  aims,  cannot  be  ascertained,  and 
has  been  diversely  determined.  It  has  been  well  ob- 
served that  a  select  body  of  influential  men,  interested 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  specific  policy ;  bound  togeth- 
er by  the  closest  tie*  uf  opinion,  sentiment,  and  affec- 
tionate regard ;  united,  moreover,  by  secret  obligations, 
would  necessarily  employ  concerted  action  in  public  af- 
fairs. It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  Gn«k  schools, 
until  the  close,  or  nearly  the  close,  of  Plato's  career,  had 
always  a  decided  political  inclination. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  Pythagoras,  who  had 
already  tested,  at  Samns,  the  efficacy  of  supernatural 
claims,  would  avail  himself  of  like  arts  to  extablish  his 
predominance  in  a  new  land.  He  had  previously  pre- 
sented himself  as  a  son  of  Phoebus,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  been  worshipped  in  Italy,  after  his  death,  as  the 
offspring  of  the  Hyperborean  Apollo;  his  golden  thigh 
had  been  shown  to  Abaris  at  the  Olympic  Games  as 
evidence  of  his  divine  descent.  The  claim  was  conso- 
nant with  the  whole  tenor  of  Greek  genealogy,  and  is 
illustrated  by  many  striking  parallels  in  Greece  and  in 
other  lands.  He  offered,  in  confirmation  of  his  doctrine 
of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  his  recognition,  in  the 
temple  of  Juno  at  Argoe,  of  the  shield  of  Euphorbus, 
slain  in  the  Trojan  War,  whose  body  he  had  then  in- 
habited. 
"  Ipse  ego  (Jam  memlnl)  Trojsnl  tempore  helH, 

notbofdee  Enptanrbns  enira"  (Ovid,  Uet.  xv,  lAO,  181). 

To  the  earlier  years  of  his  residence  at  Crotona  may 
be  assigned  his  death,  (mrial,  and  resurrection,  and  his 
report  of  the  wonders  of  the  nether  world ;  to  the  same 
time  may  he  referred  (though  there  is  really  no  chro- 
nology in  these  matters)  bis  familiar  intercourse  with 
animals,  his  handling  snakes  with  impunity,  his  predic- 
tion of  earthquakes,  bis  control  over  tempests,  his  re- 
moval of  pestilences,  etc  To  the  closing  years  of  his 
life  must  be  referred  his  remarkable  apparition  to  his 
friends  at  Metapontum  and  Tarentum  simultaneously, 
and  his  public  conversation  with  them.  It  is  scarcely 
surprising  that  the  Neo-Platonists,  by  whom  bis  biog- 
raphy was  composed  (or  consarcinated),  should  have 
presented  him  as  the  counterpart  and  rival  of  Christ. 
It  is  natural  that  these  miraculous  endowments  should 
be  regarded  as  the  bold  inventions  of  late  pagans ;  but 
this  solution  is  not  satisfactory,  as  some  of  them  are  ev- 
idently of  much  earlier  origin,  and  all  of  them  appear,  in 
modifled  forms,  in  other  myths  in  widely  separated  re- 
gions. There  are  many  points  in  the  story  of  Pythag- 
oras which  appear  to  be  only  late  survivals  of  primitive 
superstitions  and  delusions. 


The  high  and  various  endowments  of  Pythagnaa, 
real  and  fictitious,  rendered  him  singularly  aucecsafal 
in  the  institution  of  his  school  at  Crotona.  The  meat 
important,  the  most  credulous,  or  the  nioet  zeakna  of 
his  pupils  were  constituted  as  a  secret  society,  were 
subjected  to  the  most  stringent  discipline,  and  to  the 
most  absolute  obedience  to  their  inspired  teacher.  Ac- 
cording to  some  traditions,  the  property  of  all  was  sw- 
rendered  for  the  common  use.  Tbia  is  scarcely  proba- 
ble, as  the  age  of  communism  had  not  yet  anrived.  The 
statement  may  simply  indicate  that  the  meam  of  the 
roemben  were  freely  employed  for  common  objecU,and 
that  the  wealthier  brethren  generously  minisiefed  to 
the  requirements  of  the  poorer. 

The  society  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  twe 
classes:  the  more  advanced,  or  esoterical,  and  the  neo- 
phytes, or  exoterical.  Other  divisions  are  also  mentioo- 
ed,  as  into  Pgthugorici,  Pt/tiagorti,  and  Pgt/kogoraltt,  ac- 
cording to  their  progress  in  the  studies  of  the  sect,  and 
the  intimacy  of  their  communion  with  their  oommon 
superior. 

The  candidates  for  admission  were  carefully  scmli- 
nized,  and  great  attention  was  paid  to  physia^niomy 
and  the  external  indications  of  moral  and  mental  qual- 
ities. If  accepted,  they  had  to  pass  through  a  long  pe- 
riod of  probation.  It  was  credited  in  after-times  that 
they  had  to  maintain  silence  for  five  yeaiv;  that,  dur- 
ing this  period,  they  were  not  allowed  to  behold  the  face 
uf  the  master;  and  that  they  were  required  to  undergo 
other  tests  of  fitness  for  membership.  Silence,  or  tbe 
government  of  the  tongue  (ixcfiv^io).  was  prescribed  as 
earnestly  as  by  St.  James ;  but  the  length  and  degree  rf 
the  silence  required  were  not  uniform  in  all  raacs.  Tbe 
fellows  of  the  guild  received  instructinn  in  all  the  knowl- 
edge then  existent,  either  directly  from  the  scholarch 
himself,  or  through  tbe  inter%-ention  of  his  more  instruct- 
ed pupils.  The  esoteric  studies  have  been  differently 
supposed  to  have  been  the  political  theories  and  the  po- 
litical projects  of  Pythagoras,  and  the  mystic  religioos 
rites,  or  orgiet,  which  rendered  the  society  a  theoeaplnc 
sect :  they  were  probably  the  latter. 

The  publication  of  the  characteristic  Pytbagnrean 
doctrines  was  absolutely  prohibited:  and  when  these 
were  published  by  Philolaus,  in  a  later  age,  tbe  laoced- 
ure  was  regarded  as  a  grave  infraction  of  Pythagorean 
proprieties.  Daily  self-examination,  which  presupposes 
habitual  meditation,  was  a  constant  requirement. 
"They  snmni'd  the  sctyonns  of  tbe  dale 
Eche  nygbte  before  /Aey  slept." 

Such  reverence  was  paid  to  the  declarations  of  the 
master  that  all  contradiction,  cavil,  aud  doubt  were 
unknown.  Ever>-  difference  of  opinion  was  proispily 
settled  by  the  autocratic  dictum,  Avrig  i^a. 

In  the  midst  of  the  luxury,  sensuality,  idleness,  and 
extravagance  for  which  Crolona,  like  other  cities  al 
Magna  Gnecia,  was  noted,  the  greatest  restraint  was 
imposed  on  the  elect  in  regard  to  all  those  rices  which 
undermine  or  fritter  away  morality.  Modesty  and  sim- 
plicity in  dress,  decorum  in  behavior,  abstemiuasness  in 
food,  abstinence  from  meats,  beans,  and  other  articles  of 
food,  and  moderation  in  all  things,  were  earnestly  incul- 
cated. The  institutions  of  Pythagoras  appear  to  have 
been,  in  many  respects,  an  anticipation  of  the  monastic 
life  of  the  early  mediaeval  Benedictines.  Healthful  rec- 
reations for  mind  and  body,  music  and  g\-mnastics,  each 
of  which  embraced  a  large  and  varied  sphere,  were  zeal- 
ously prosecuted. 

The  members  of  the  association  were  segregated  fnm 
"  the  vulgar  herd,"  not  merely  by  their  secret  oi]ganiza- 
tion  and  higher  culture,  but  also  by  the  pride  of  learn- 
ing, of  creed,  of  power,  and  by  the  haughty  contempt  tot 
inferiors  which  usually  attends  such  pride.  The  mys- 
tic secrecy  and  the  careful  separation  from  the  mnhi- 
tude  were  maintained  by  signs  and  enigmatic  tyalbok, 
which  enabled  Pythagoreans  to  recognise  each  other 
with  certainty  and  without  display. 

The  best  and  the  latest  investigatoit  of  the  perplex- 
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ed  (abject  of  Pythagoreanum  agree  in  rejecting  the 
opinion  that  Pythagoras  intended  to  found  a  distinct 
political  organization  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
aristocratic  authority.  Nevertheless,  if  any  weight  is 
to  be  given  to  concurrent  testimony,  or  to  the  natural 
tendencies  of  an  aristocratic  organization  held  together 
by  secret  bonrls,  or  to  the  existing  condition  of  Greek 
communities,  the  Pythagorean  fraieniity  did  secure  the 
control  of  Crotona,  and  instituted  affiliated  societies  in 
Metapontum  and  other  neighboring  cities.  The  influ- 
ence exercised  by  the  Pythagoreans  may  well  have 
been  favorable  to  private  morals,  to  public  virtues,  and 
to  general  prosperity.  But  the  power  of  an  exclusive, 
arbitrary,  and  haughty  section  of  the  community,  and 
the  constraint  imposed  by  it  on  the  free  action  as  well 
as  on  the  accustomed  passions,  the  sensual  gratifica- 
tions, and  the  avidity  of  license,  which  is  the  flnt  man- 
ifnution  of  the  spirit  of  progressive  freedom,  would  be 
certain  to  provoke  reaction.  It  would  thus  be  in  per- 
fect consonance  with  the  natural  order  of  events  that 
the  story  should  be  true  which  related  that,  after  Py- 
thagoras had  taught  at  Crotona  for  twenty  ycan<,  the 
people  made  a  combined  attack  upon  the  coenobitic  as- 
sociation assembled  in  the  house  of  Milo  the  athlete. 
Cylon,a  noble  who  had  been  refused  admission  into  the 
society,  and  Ninon  were  the  reputed  leaders.  The  as- 
sailants are  sometimes  said  to  have  been  only  Crotoni- 
ates;  at  other  times  they  are  reputed  to  have  consisted 
also  of  deputations  from  the  other  cities  in  which  Py- 
thagorean clubs  bad  been  established.  The  camaculum 
was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  most  of  the  congregation 
lost  tbeir  lives.  According  to  some  accounts,  Pythago- 
ras himself  perished  in  the  Hames ;  according  to  others, 
he  escaped,  retireil  to  Metapontum,  and  soon  afler  died, 
or  was  slain.  Thin  calamity  is  calculated  U>  have  hap- 
pened about  B.C  510,  when  Pythagoras  was  ninety- 
eij^ht  years  of  age,  if  the  earliest  date  of  his  nativity  be 
accepted.  The  same  storj*,  however,  with  the  reqnisite 
mndifications,  is  told  in  regard  to  the  P\-thagoreans  of  a 
later  generation.  But  there  are  so  many  and  such  in- 
consistent narratives  of  the  end  of  the  philosopher,  and 
of  the  suppression  or  dispersion  of  the  Pythagorean  or- 
Kuization,  that  no  greater  certainty  can  be  expected  in 
these  matters  than  is  attainable  in  regard  to  other  points 
in  his  career.  The  whole  story  is  as  mythical  as  the 
fable  of  King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table,  though  unquestionably  encrusting  a  large  sub- 
stratam  of  fact.  "  The  stories  told  of  him,"  says  Cn.<c, 
"  most  be  classed  along  with  the  tales  which  related  the 
exploits  of  the  Messenian  Aristomenes.'' 

Pythagoras  was  married,  and  had  a  family  consist- 
ing of  two  sons,  Telauges  and  Mnesarchus,  and  three 
daughters  or  more.  Damn,  Miiia,  and  Arignote,  all  of 
whom  became  his  disciples.  Telauges  is  said  to  have 
succeeded  him  in  the  conduct  of  the  schooL  But  the 
disciples  appear  to  have  been  scattered,  the  school  bro- 
ken up,  and  the  sect  utterly  dissipated  as  a  community, 
though  ita  chiefs  continued  to  be  named,  as  late,  at  least, 
as  Archytas  of  Tarentum.  His  wife,  and  the  mother  of 
his  children,  is  usually  reported  to  have  been  Theano, 
the  daughter  of  Brontinua  of  Crotona ;  but  she  is  called 
a  Cretan,  and  the  daughter  of  Pythonax,  by  Suidas. 
Confusion  and  discord  attend  every  step  of  the  inquiry. 

11.  Writingt  and  Boc/rinM.— All  the  works  ascribed 
to  Pythagoras  are  spurious  beyond  all  doubt.  The 
Goldtn  Song  is  not  excepted  from  this  censure.  Da- 
vid, the  scholiast  of  Aristotle  (p.  18, 1. 15-26,  r.  ed.  Bran- 
<lis),  gives  the  reasons  assigned  by  Pythagoras  for  his 
refusal  to  commit  anything  to  writing,  and  explicitly 
•ssigns  the  GoUen  Song  to  a  nameless  Pythagorean. 
This  shows  bow  utterly  destitute  the  ancients  them- 
selves were  of  genuine  Pythagorean  texts,  and  bow  un- 
certain are  all  sonrces  of  information.  The  earliest 
documents  are  the  FragmenU  of  Philolaus,  whose  au- 
iheiiticity  is  still  debated,  and  the  Goldm  Song,  often 
««cribed  to  Lysis,  but,  in  all  probability,  the  production 
of  a  later  age.    As  Philolaus  was  the  pupil  of  Archytas 


and  the  instructor  of  Simmias  and  Cebes,  be  belonged 
to  the  Socratic  tent;  and,  as  Lysis  was  the  teacher  of 
Epaminondas,  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  contemporary 
of  Plato.  The  interval  must  have  been  considerable 
between  Pythagoras  and  Philolaus,  as  Archytas,  the  in- 
structor of  the  latter,  was  regarded  as  the  eighth  in  the 
succession  of  the  Pythagorean  scholarchs.  Yet  the  dis- 
tinctive doctrines  of  Pythagoras  must  have  been  bruit- 
ed abroad  long  before  the  publication  of  Philolaus ;  fur 
we  find  among  the  fragments  of  Xenophanes  an  epi- 
gram on  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  metempsychosis, 
and  Xenophanes  was  bom  before  the  death  of  Pythag- 
oras. But  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  deducible  from 
earlier  and  later  writers,  cannot  be  regarded  as  even  a 
fragmentary  exposition  of  a  definite  system  construct- 
ed by  him.  They  are  only  the  mutilated  expression  of 
his  leading  principles,  as  interpreted  and  expanded  by 
those  who  claimed  to  be  representatives  of  bis  teachingi. 
The  remnants  of  the  early  Greek  inquirers,  whether  di- 
dactic or  speculative,  exhibit  tbeir  disposition  to  employ 
terse  aphorisms  for  the  utterance  of  their  views.  This 
is  the  tendency  of  all  primitive  speculation.  While  rec- 
ognising the  unsystematic  character  of  the  exposition 
thence  resulting,  it  is  well  also  to  remember  the  com- 
mendation and  employment  of  the  same  mode  of  com- 
munication by  Francis  Bacon  in  a  period  of  much  api- 
pier  knowledge  and  more  diffused  intelligence. 

Gathering  from  the  unsatisfactory  materials  that  re- 
main the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  they  ap- 
pear to  be  these :  The  soul  is,  in  its  nature,  immortal, 
and  akin  to  divinity.  It  consists  of  two  parts :  the  ra- 
tional, which  is  alone  immortal ;  and  the  sensuous,  or 
irrational,  which  is  ultimately  mortal.  Plants  possess 
the  latter.  In  this  distinction  may  be  found  the  germ 
of  the  Aristotelian  d(^ma  of  three  souls :  the  intelli- 
gent, the  animal,  and  the  vegetative.  The  rational 
soul  is  pure ;  the  irrational,  impure,  because  immersed 
in  matter:  both  are  united  in  man.  The  furroer  attests 
his  divine  nature  and  origin ;  the  latter  guides  and  gov- 
erns his  material  frame,  with  which  it  is  united  in  life, 
and  through,  which  it  is  diffiised.  Death  is  the  with- 
drawal of  this  complex  soul  from  the  corporeal  invo- 
lucre in  which  it  has  been  enclosed,  and  which  it  baa 
animated.  The  spirit,  thus  released,  dwells  in  the  cir- 
cumambient air,  retaining,  in  shadowy  guise,  its  former 
shape,  visible  as  a  ghost,  ur  intervening  in  the  affairs  of 
men  through  dreams  and  other  influences.  Souls  that 
have  divested  themselves  in  life  of  the  taint  of  their  ir- 
rational companion,  and  of  their  corporeal  environment, 
enter  into  enduring  bliss,  and  become  wholly  divine,  ap- 
parently without  loss  of  individual  nature. 

tatrtat  u^ttiraTot,  dcor  iftfiponK,  ovk  tri  ^viirot 

(Oarm../lMCiO,Tl), 

Souls  not  liberated  from  the  vices  and  passions  of  the 
lower  soul,  or  from  the  impurities  and  temptations  of 
tbeir  material  vesture,  float  for  a  time  in  the  air,  tor- 
mented by  the  Furies  and  the  ministers  of  vengeance, 
till  they  are  allowed  a  new  trial,  and  are  subjected  to  a 
new  ordeal,  by  passing  into  new  bodies,  human  or  bestial. 

"animam  sic  semper  eandem 
Esse,  red  In  varias  doc«<>  miirrare  flgiiras" 

(Ovid,  Jf«t.  XV,  171,  ITS). 

The  air  is  always  fidl  of  souls,  undergoing  the  penal 
consequences  of  their  sins,  and  awaiting  their  descent 
into  new  bodies. 

"  penttn'qne  neoesse  est 
Ualta  diu  concrela  moditi  liiolescere  mirls" 

(Vlrgil,^en.vl,T8T,T88). 

This  is  the  noted  metempsychosis  of  Pythagoras,  which 
is  usually  conceived  to  have  been  of  nind{>  origin,  but 
is  often  referred  to  an  Egyptian  source,  though  having 
little  correspondence  with  the  metensomatosis  or  the 
anacatastasis  of  Egi'ptian  mythology.  It  is  mnch  more 
reasonable  to  consider  it  a  philosophical  adaptation  of 
the  primitive  beliefs  in  regard  to  spiritual  existence  af- 
ter death  (see  Tylor, /V»i»»t»e«  Culture). 
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It  U  an  obTiom  deduction  from  the  doctrine  of  me- 
temp«rchosig  that  animal  lire  should  be  scrupulously 
regarded,  and  that  animals  should  not  be  slaughtered 
for  food.  The  butcher  is  a  homicide,  if  not  a  murderer. 
It  is  a  natural  consequence  from  the  doctrine  of  disem- 
bodied spirits  that  Pythagoras  should  have  attached 
great  importance  to  dreams  and  other  spiritual  commu- 
nications. The  sanctity  of  all  life,  and  the  considera- 
tion of  human  life  as  a  probation  and  as  a  progress  to  a 
higher  existence,  expUin  his  strong  coudemoation  of 
miicide. 

"The  ErerlaslinK  had  fixed 
His  canon  'gainst  self-sLiughter." 

(See  Thom.  Aquin.  Summa  Theolog.  II,  ii,  qu.  x  xir,  art  v.) 
Not  only  the  spirits  of  men  are  divine,  according  to 
Pythagoras,  but  those  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  which 
move  at  such  musical  intervals  from  each  other,  and  in 
such  regulated  concord,  as  to  produce  the  music  of  the 
spheres — a  doctrine  welcome  to  the  poetic  imagination 
of  Plato. 

"Such  harmony  Is  In  Immortal  sonls. 
Bnl  while  this  muddy  vesture  o(  decay 
Dolh  grossly  close  it  In,  we  cannot  hear  IL" 

The  ontology  of  Pythagoras  was  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  his  transcendental  theorj-  of  numbers.  It 
can  scarcely  be  determined  which  suggested  the  oth- 
er, or  by  what  series  of  reciprocal  reactions  both  were 
produced.  The  cosmogony  attributed  to  him  is  much 
more  manifestly  an  evolution  from  the  numerical  fan- 
tasy which  has  always  been  held  to  be  the  most  dis- 
tinctive part  of  Pythagoreanism. 

Mullach  justly  observes  that  the  exposition  of  the 
significance  and  potency  of  numbers  in  the  Pythagore- 
an theory  would  require  an  ample  volume;  hence  be 
notices  them  very  briefly.  The  like  conree  must  be 
adopted  here,  and  a  summary,  abridged  from  an  abridg- 
ment by  Baring-Gould,  must  suffice. 

"1.  The  milt,  or  Monad,  Is  the  beginning  and  end  of 
all.  It  Is  the  Kymbul  i)f  existence,  identity,  eqnatlly,  con- 
eervatlnn,  nud  narmony  (ci>mp.  Philolnl  Fragm.  16). 

"«.  Two,  or  the  Dyad,  is  the  origin  of  contrasts,  the 
symbol  of  diversity,  division,  ciiaiiKe,  disorder. 

"  3.  Three,  or  the  Triad,  is  tlie  first  of  nueqnals.  It  rep- 
resents Odd  and  the  sunl  nf  man. 

■'4.  Four,  or  the  Tetrad,  is  the  most  perfect  of  nnni- 
Iwrs;  the  root,  or  origin,  of  all  things,  whence  the  sonl 
derives  its  eternal  nature:  heuce  it  furnishes  the  Py- 
thagorean oath. 


•  nayav  utftiov  ^wcttn  (Carm.  Aur.  47,  4o)]. 

"  6.  Five,  or  the  Pentad,  Is  everythlnR,  snpplying  the 
principle  of  everything,  and  repeliliie  evil  spirit*. 

"6.  Six,  or  the  Hexad,  is  the  nunioer  of  good  fortune. 

"7.  Seven,  or  the  Heptad,  is  a  sacred  number,  gener- 
ating gi>i>d  and  evil. 

"8.  Eight,  or  the  Octad,  the  first  cnbe,  is  a  perfect  num- 
ber. 

"9.  Nine,  or  the  Bnnead,  being  the  square  of  three,  is 
sacred. 

"10.  Ten,  or  the  Decad,  the  sum  of  the  first  four  nrnn- 
Iwrs,  contains  all  numeric  relations.  All  science  proceeds 
from  It  and  relnme  to  It  (comp.  Phtlolal  Fragm.  13)." 

Whether  numbers  constituted  the  essences  of  things, 
or  were  only  similitudes,  or  symbols,  is  still  in  dispute, 
and  was,  perhaps,  never  clearly  determined.  The  lan- 
guage of  Aristotle  {Met.  I,  v)  is  vague  and  indistinct. 
That  they  were  generally  employed  in  a  symbolic  sense 
is  apparent.  The  monad  was  the  first  principle  of  all 
things,  the  origin  whence  all  things  emanated ;  it  was 
at  once  the  odd  and  the  even,  the  limited  and  the  unlim- 
ited, God  and  the  universe.  The  dyad,  or  first  evolution 
of  number,  was  the  even,  and  represented  the  interval 
between  limiting  extiemes.  The  triad  generated  the 
progressive  scale  of  numbers.  The  tetrad  was  the  union 
ofthe  triad  with  the  unit,  or  of  the  dyad  with  itself,  and 
indicated  geometrical  body.  The  pentad  was  physical 
body,  with  its  properties  and  accidents  of  sense.  Num- 
bers, again,  represented  points;  by  the  procession  of 
points,  lines  are  formed ;  by  the  movement  of  lines,  sur- 
faces; by  the  progress  of  surfaces,  solids.  From  these 
last  arise  all  bodies,  and  the  four  elements  of  earth,  air, 


water,  fire,  which  undeigo  constant  change  and  ledim- 
cal  conversion. 

"  Nee  species  sna  cnlqoe  maoet :  reramqoe  novatrlx 

Xx  aliie  alias  separat  Natnra  flgnraa. 

Nee  perit  In  tauui  qnicqnam,  mihl  credite,  mondn. 

Bed  varlat,  faclemqne  noval"  (Ovid,  titt.  xv,  ias-KS). 
A  filth  element  was  added  by  the  pentad ;  this  was  iIk 
upper  air,  the  surrounding  ether,  the  Quinieasence. 
These  five  cosmic  elements  were  also  S}-robulized  by 
the  five  mathematical  bodies.  The  cube  was  the  earth: 
the  pyramid,  fire;  the  ocialiedron,  air;  the  dodecahe- 
dron, space,  or  ether ;  and  the  eicoaahedron,  water.  AD 
were  contained  within  the  enveloping  spbeie.  Such 
are  the  bare  outlines  of  the  Pythagorean  cocmogony. 

Much  more  influential  than  this  in  the  inlellecto- 
al  development  of  Greece  was  the  moral  instructii^ 
which  long  continued  to  form  a  large  part  of  P\tbac- 
orean  speculation.  Morals  were  divided  into  two  i- 
partments :  disciplinary,  or  ethical,  for  the  perfection  <rf 
the  individual ;  and  political,  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
common  welfare.  In  both  parts,  great  stress  was  laid 
upon  the  obligation  and  the  benefit  of  friendship,  which 
extended,  also,  to  the  metaphysical  and  to  the  owterial 
constitution  of  the  universe,  prwiucing  the  harmony  of 
the  former,  and  the  attractions,  combinations,  and"  ab- 
sor|)tions  of  the  latter.  The  eflScacy,  in  actual  life,  of 
the  Pythagorean  friendship  is  exemplified  by  the  well- 
known  story  of  Damon  and  Pythias.  The  Pythagoie- 
an  Symbols  belong  mainly  to  practical  morals,  and  ex- 
hibit a  decided  advance  on  the  contemporaneoua  tta- 
timents  of  the  Greek  world.  They  are  unauthentic. 
Many  belong  to  a  later  date,  many  are  simply  ceremo- 
nial, and  others  are  general  and  traditionary  precepts. 

Condensed  and  inadequate  as  is  this  suinmarv  ofthe 
alleged  career  and  teachings  of  Pythagoras,  it'rereab 
the  powerful  influence  exercised  by  him  on  the  com- 
munities with  which  he  was  associated,  and  on  the  later 
generations  which  professed  the  adoption  of  his  alleged 
philoeophy.  Admitting  the  utmost  confusion  and  un- 
certainty in  the  chronology  of  both  bis  biography  and 
his  doctrines,  and  the  fabulous  nature  of  much  that  was 
ascribed  to  him,  he  must  yet  be  deemed  worthy  ofthe 
reputation  be  left  behind  him,  and  is  still  "clamm  et 
venerabile  nomen." 

III.  Literatures-Ail  the  historians  of  ancient  philos- 
ophy, and  all  the  extended  histories  of  Greece,  necessa- 
rily treat  of  Pythagoras  with  more  or  leas  fulneas  and 
with  more  or  less  discernment.     Brucker,  as  usual.  pr<>- 
vidcs  an  ample  accumulation  of  materials;  Ueberwegis 
brief  but  perspicacious ;  while  Bitter  is  very  copiiras  and 
discreet.     Grote's  obeenai ions  are  valuable.     Of  more 
special  sources  of  iiiforniation  may  be  enumerated :  Mul- 
lach, Fragmetita  Phiio$ophorum  Gracorum  (Paris,  1S7&- 
77);  Hieroclis  Commrntariui  tn  Carmm  Avrrtim  (ap. 
Mullach,  Fragm.  PhU.  Grac.') ;  Aristotelis  .Vtfapkysi- 
ca,  lib.  i,  ix,  xii,  xiii;  Diogenes  Laertius  (ed.  Ulibner. 
Lips.  1828-31,  2  vols.);   Porphyrii   Pgliagom   Vita; 
lamblichi  Pythagora  Vila  (ed.  Kicssling,  Lips.  1813): 
Fabricii   Bibliotheca  Graco,  i,  750-804;    Mama,  ap. 
Smith,  Diet.  Greek  and  Roman  Biog.  and  Mylh.  s.  v.; 
Schilter,  Diss,  de  IM»cipl.  Pgthagonr;  Terpstrs,  I)t  Sol 
dnlitii  Pgthagor.  Origine  (Utrecht,  1824) ;  Wen<lt,  />  Kr- 
bus  Priac.  tee.  Pgthugoram  (Lips.  1827);  Hitter.  Gtt<*. 
der  pythag.  Phili>itt]ihie  (Hamburg,  1826);  Krische,  Ite 
Sonetatit  a  Pglhag.  cotiiKltr  Scope  Politien  (Gbttingen, 
1830);  Beckmann,  X>e  Pgthagoreor.  Seliguiit  (Beriin. 
1844);  also  Quattiones  PylAagorica  (Braunsberg.  1852- 
1868) ;  Langel,  Pgthagore,  la  Doctrine  el  ton  J/iftoire. 
in  the  Jierue  det  Deux  Mondet  (Paris,  1864) ;  2:eUer,  Pf- 
thagorat  und  die  lyhagorasiage  (Leips.  1865);  Balzer. 
Pythagoras  der  YVeite  von  Samot  (Nordhausen,  186.>): 
Katligeber,  Grossgrieehenlaod  und  Pythagoras  (Golha. 
186C);    Chaignet,  /'yM<i(?or»   (Pari^  1873);    Hnnier, 
Quelquet  Mots  sur  le  PhUotopke  Pythamre  (Douai. 
1876).     (G.F.H.) 

P3rtboil  occurs  in  the  margin  of  Acts  xvi,  16,  a 
tpirit  of  Pj/lkom,  where  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  reads  a 
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spirit  of  dtvinatioii.  The  word  Python  (\U&m>  in 
Ureek  mytholc^)  is  the  name  of  a  serpent  or  dragoo 
slain  \>Y  Apollo,  then  tranaferred  to  Apollo  himself;  in 
later  tinea  uaed  for  diviners,  toot/uat/ert,  held  to  be 
inspired  of  the  Pythian  ApoUo  (Plutarch,  l>e  Drftcl. ; 
Orae.  c  q.).  The  Pythona,  like  the  oboth,  "  familiar 
spirits,"  among  the  idolatrous  Hebrews  (l«v.xix,81 ;  1 
Sam.  xxviii,  3, 7, 8, 9),  were  called  venlritoqiiitU  because 
the  god  or  spirit  was  supposed  to  be  in  them,  and  to 
speak  from  their  bellies  without  any  motion  of  the  lips. 
See  Necromamct. 

Pythonlsm  (from  Pj/thoaista,  a  prophetess  in- 
spired by  the  Pythian  god  in  Delphi,  Apollo,  who  killed 
the  serpent  Python  in  the  country  called  Pytho,  near 
Mount  Parnassus)  is  the  ecstatic  striving  after  super- 
natural enlightenment,  in  order  to  be  able  to  foresee 
the  future :  it  is  oracular  mania.  This  degeneracy  of 
the  natural  instinct  of  cariosity  is  well  described  by 
an  anonymous  author  in  the  writing  Une  Pytliomue 
CoHtemporaine  (Paris,  1835,  8vo).  This  book  relates 
the  adventures  of  a  young  lady  of  noble  extraction,  who 
is  inveigled  by  the  arts  of  a  modem  Pythoness,  and,  by 
her  superstitious  regard  fur  the  insane  oracles  of  her 
teacher,  gets  from  aberration  to  aberration,  and  falls  at 
last  into  all  kinds  of  turpitudes — into  crime,  vice,  and 
misery.     Pytbonism  is  also  called  Sibyttinitm. 

Pyx  (Tri^oj,  the  box -tree;  hence  a  box,  properly 
boxyfood),  the  sacred  vessel  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  contain  the  consecrated  eucharistic  elements, 
which  are  preserved  after  consecration,  whether  for  the 
communion  of  the  sick  or  for  the  adoration  of  the  faith- 


ful in  the  churches.  Already  in  the  4th  century  the  boat 
was  kept  in  a  special  vessel,  but  this  vessel  was  not 
called  by  its  present  name 
until  the  Councils  of  Tuum 
and  York  in  1179,  Its  use 
was  enjoined  by  pope  Inuo- 
oent  III,  in  1215,  and  by 
Odu  of  Rouen,  in  126(!.  to 
be  over  or  near  an  altar. 
The  form  of  the  Pyx  has 
varied  very  much  at  differ- 
ent times.  Anciently  it 
was  sometimes  of  the  form 
of  a  dove,  which  was  hung 
suspended  over  the  altar. 
More  commonly,  however, 
it  was,  as  its  name  implies, 
a  simple  box.  Up  to  the 
18th  century  the  material 
was  ivory,  but  subsequently,  when  it  became  rare,  it  was 
generally  made  of  the  precious  metals,  or  at  least  of 
meul  plated  with  gold  or  silver.  At  present,  the  pyx 
is  commonly  cup-sbape<1,  with  a  close-fitting  cover  of 
the  same  material.  The  interior  is  ordered  to  be  of 
gold,  or  at  least  plated  with  gold.  Like  all  other  sacred 
utensils  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  Eucha- 
rist, it  muat  be  blessed  by  a  bishop,  or  priest  delegated 
by  a  bishop.  See  Walcott,  Sacred  A  rtkaoL  s.  v. ;  Siegel, 
CkrietUche  AlterthUmer  (see  Index  in  vol.  iv);  Bamum, 
RofoatMm,  p.  476;  Elliott,  Rotnamtm;  Chambert't  En- 
cydop,  s.  r.    See  also  Ciborium. 


Pyx,  Aahmoleau  Museum, 
Oxford. 


Qaadragei^Dma  (fortieth  day)  is  a  name  some- 
times applied  to  the  Lenten  season,  or  more  properly  to 
the  first  Sunday  of  Lent  (q.  v.).  It  is  so  called  by  uuU- 
ogy  with  the  three  Sunda>-s  which  precede  Lent,  and 
which  are  called  respectively  Septuagesima,  seventieth ; 
Sexagesima,  sixtieth  ;  and  Quinquagesima,  fiftieth. 
The  whole  period  of  Quadragesioia  is  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  accounted  as  temput  daumm, 

Qaadmngle  is  an  architectural  term  uaed  to  de- 
scribe a  square  or  court  surrounded  by  buildings.  The 
buildings  of  monasteries  were  generally  arranged  in 
quadrangles.     See  also  Quadratum. 

Qnadraos.     See  Farthino. 

QnadrStum  (tguared),  a  name  which  was  given  to 
the  nave  of  a  church  because  of  its  square  form.  See 
Ckl-bcu;  Navk;  Quaobanouc 

QaadrStns,  bishop  of  Athens,  flourished  under  the 
goremment  of  Antonioua  Pius.  Quadratus  is  reputed 
to  have  been  •  disciple  of  the  apostles  and  a  native 
of  Athens.  Under  emperor  Adrian,  while  Publius  was 
bishop  of  Athens,  the  Christians  were  persecuted  and 
the  congregation  scattered.  When  Quadratus  later  suc- 
ceeded to  the  episcopate  of  Athens,  he  wrote,  for  the 
purpose  of  ending  the  persecution  of  his  co-religinnisis, 
an  Apology /or  the  Christian  Faith,  and  presented  it  to 
the  emperor.  This  Apology,  which  had  the  desired  ef- 
fect, was  extant  in  Eusebius's  time,  who  tells  us  that 
it  showed  the  genius  of  the  man  and  the  trae  doctrine 
of  the  apostles ;  but  we  have  only  a  small  fragment,  pre- 
served by  Eusebios  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  history, 
wherein  the  author  declares  that  "  none  could  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  because  the 
persons  healed  and  raised  from  the  dead  by  him  had 
been  seen,  not  only  when  he  wrought  his  miracles,  or 
while  he  was  upon  earth,  but  even  a  very  great  while 
after  his  death ;  so  that  there  were  many,"  says  he, 
"who  were  yet  living  in  our  time."  Valesins,  and  oth-  i 
ers  upon  his  authority,  make  of  this  Quadratus  a  differ-  ' 
ent  person  from  Quadratus  the  bishop  nf  Athens :  but  I 
this  assertion  is  generally  rejected.     Jerome  affirms  I 


that  the  Quadratus  of  Athens  and  the  one  reputed  to 
have  lived  at  Magnesia  were  the  same.  Nothing  certain 
can  be  collected  concerning  the  death  of  Quadratus ; 
but  it  is  supposed  that  he  was  banished  fmm  Athens, 
anil  then  put  to  a  variety  of  torments,  under  the  reign  of 
Adrian,  See  Eosebius, //w^  i.cde's.  iv,  8 ;  Cave, //mT. 
Lit.;  Donaldson,  Literature  of  the  Early  Centuriet; 
Lardner,  Woria ;  Hook,  Ecdet.  Biog.  riii,  173 ;  Smith, 
Diet.  o/Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  s,  v. 

Quadrio,  FiiAKciisco  Saverio,  a  learned  Italian 
Jesuit,  was  bom  in  Valtellina,  Dec  1,  1695.  He  was 
of  an  infirm  and  susceptible  temper,  which  involved 
him  in  sundry  broils  and  disappointments,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  sought  and  obtained  leave  to  quit 
the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  and  assume  the  garb  of  a  secu- 
lar priest  or  abbd.  He  died  at  Milan,  Nov.  21,  17.56, 
lie  is  noted  principally  as  a  secular  writer.  His  his- 
torical and  descriptive  work  on  his  own  country,  which 
he  dedicated  to  pope  Benedict  XIV  —  Distertazioni 
Critico-ttoriche  intomo  alia  Rtzia,  di  qua  dalle  A  Ipi 
oggi  delta  Valtellina  (Milan,  1756, 8  vols.4to) — is  the  b^t 
account  extant  of  that  secluded  region.  But  the  prin- 
cipal work  of  Quadrio  is  his  general  history  of  poetry  in 
all  ages  and  countries;  Sloria  e  Ragione  d'ogni  Poena 
(Bologna  and  Milan,  1741-52,  7  vols.  4to),  a  laborious 
work,  containing  a  vast  deal  of  information  not  found 
collected  in  any  other  compilation ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing several  mistakes  and  imperfections,  is  a  very  use- 
ful library  book.  Its  composition  occupied  the  author 
a  considerable  part  of  his  life.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
Ghieriile,  s.  v. 

Quadripartite  is  the  technical  term  for  the  di- 
visions of  a  vault  into  four  triangular  spaces. 

Quadrlaacramentarians  is  a  controversial  name 
for  some  German  reformers  in  Wittenberg  and  vicinity 
who  maintained  that  there  are ybur  sacraments  neces- 
sary to  salvation,  viz.,  baptism,  the  Lord's  supper,  ab- 
solution, and  holy  orders.  See  Melancthon,  Loci  Comm. 
See  also  Sacr,vmkntariai!S, 

QoadriTlain  {guatuor,  four,  and  via,  a  road),  the 
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Dime  given,  in  the  Umgnage  of  the  achools  of  the  West, 
to  the  higher  coune  of  the  mediieral  itudiet,  from  it* 
consiating  of  four  branches,  u  the  hiwer  course,  for  an 
analogous  reason,  was  called  Tritium,  or  "  Three  Koads." 
The  quadririum  consisted  of  arithmetic,  music,  geome- 
try, and  astronomy.  ■  It  would  carry  us  beyond  our  lim- 
its to  detail  the  nature  and  extent  of  each  of  these  branch- 
es as  pursued  in  the  mediseval  schools.  The  reader 
will  tind  much  curious  and  new  matter  on  all  questions 
of  this  nature  in  the  volumes  of  the  works  of  Roger 
Bacon,  lately  edited  in  the  series  issued  under  authori- 
ty of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  as  also  iu  the  Introduc- 
tion prefixed  to  the  yoiumei,—Chambert'»  iJHCgdop,  a.  v. 

Quail  (i^iip  [ A'eri,  T<iiO].»eMr ;  Sept  ipTvyo/tliTpa ; 
Vulg,  coluntix)  occurs  in  Kxod.  xiv,  13;  Numb.  xi,31, 
32 ;  Psa.  cv,  40,  where  it  is  mentionol  as  food  of  the  Is- 
raelites while  they  were  iu  the  desert.  According  to 
Schultens  (Oi-ig.  Iltb.  i,  231),  the  Hebrew  ^hv  is  derived 
from  an  Arabic  rout "  to  be  fau"  The  round,  plump  form 
of  the  quail  is  eminently  suitable  to  this  etymology ;  in- 
deed, its  fatness  is  proverbial.  Joseph  us  (A  nt.  iii,  1, 6), 
too,  expressly  names  the  bird  referred  to  here  ortgx,  op- 
TwS.  In  fact,  the  Hebrew  word  1''biO  is  unquestionably 
identical  with  the  Arabic  $alita,  a  "  quail,"  Neverthe- 
less, various  opinions  have  been  held  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  food  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  seldv,  which  on  two 
distinct  occasions  was  supplied  to  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness  (see  Exod.  xvi,  18,  on  which  occasion  the 
people  were  between  Sin  and  Sinai ;  and  Numb,  xi,  31, 
3*2,  when  at  the  station  named,  in  consequence  of  the 
judgment  which  befell  tbem,  Kibroth-hattaavah).  Lu- 
dolf,for  instance,  an  author  of  high  repute,  has  endeav- 
ored to  show  that  the  kI£v  were  locusts  (see  his  Ditter- 
Uilio  dt  Ijociuti*,  cum  Dialriba,  etc  [Franc,  ad  Hoen. 
1(>94]).  His  opinion  has  been  fully  advocated  and  adopt- 
ed by  Patrick  {Commml.on  Numb,  xi,  31, 32).  The  Jews 
in  Arabia  also,  as  we  leani  from  Niebuhr  {Bttckrtib.  von 
A  rub.  p.  172), "  arc  convinced  that  the  birds  which  the 
Israelites  ate  in  such  numbers  were  only  clouds  of  lo- 
custs, and  they  laugh  at  those  translators  who  sup- 
pose that  they  found  quails  where  quails  were  never 
seen."  Rudbeck  (Jchthyol.  RihL  Spec,  i)  has  argued  in 
favor  of  the  telae  meaning  "  flying-fish,"  some  species 
of  the  genus  Exocetut,  Micliaelis  at  one  time  held  the 
same  opinion,  but  afterwanls  properly  abandoned  it  (see 
Rosenmllller,  Xot.  ad  Bochart,  Hieroz.  ii,  649).  A  Uter 
writer,  Ehrenberg  (fieograph.  Zeittchr.  ix,85),  from  hav- 
ing observed  a  number  of  "  flying-fish"  (gurnards,  of 
the  genus  Triffla  of  Oken,  Dadyhptenu  of  modem 
ichthyologists)  lying  dead  on  the  shore  near  Elim,  be- 
lieved that  Oii$  was  the  food  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness,  and  named  the  fish  Trigla  ItraeUlarum. 
Hermann  von  der  Hardt  supposed  that  the  locust  bird 
(Pastor  roieus)  was  intended  by  teldv ;  and  recently 
Mr.  Forster  ( Voice  of  Israel,  p.  98)  has  advanced  an 
opinion  that  "  red  geese"  of  the  genus  Casarca  are  to 
be  understood  by  the  Hebrew  term.  A  similar  explana- 
tion has  been  suggested  by  Stanley  {S.  and  P.  p.  82) 
and  adopted  by  Tennent  (C«yfon,  i,  487,  note) :  this  is  ap- 
parently an  old  conceit,  for  Patrick  (on  Numb.  xi,31)  al- 
ludes to  such  an  explanation.  Some  writers,  while  they 
hold  that  the  original  word  denotes  "quails,"  are  of 
opinion  that  a  species  of  sand-gronsc  (Pleroelet  alehala), 
frequent  in  the  Bible  lands,  is  also  included  under  the 
term  (see  RosenmUller  [Ifol.  ad  Hieroz.  ii,  649],  Faber 
[in  llarmar,  ii,  442],  and  Gesenius  [^Thesaur.  s.  v. 
iVs]).  It  is  usual  to  refer  to  Hasselquist  as  the  author- 
ity for  believing  that  the  Kaia  (sand-grouse)  is  denot- 
ed :  this  traveller,  however,  was  rather  inclineil  to  be- 
lieve, with  some  of  the  writers  named  above,  that  "  lo- 
custs," and  not  birds,  are  to  be  understoml  (p.  448) ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  make  out  what  he  means  by  Tetrao  /«- 
raelilamm.  Linnteus  supposed  he  intended  by  it  the 
common  "quaiL"  In  one  paragraph  he  states  that  the 
Arabians  call  a  bird  "  of  a  grayish  color  and  leas  than 


Sand-gToose  (JterocUt  Alcktxta). 

our  partridge"  by  the  name  of  Katta.  He  adds  **  An 
Selaw  ?"  This  cannot  be  the  Pterocle*  alckala.  The 
view  taken  by  Ludolf  may  be  dismissed  with  a  very 
few  words.  The  expression  in  Psa.  Ixxviii,  2>,  of 
"  feathered  fowl"  (CjSS  h|^'),  which  is  used  in  refer- 
ence to  the  leldv,  clearly  denotes  some  bird,  and  Loddf 
quite  fails  to  prove  that  it  may  include  winged  insects 
Again,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  t4>  support  the 
opinion  that  seldt  can  ever  signify  any  "  locuKt,"  this 
term  being  used  in  the  Arabic  and  the  cognate  lan- 
guages to  denote  a  "  quaiL"  As  to  any  species  ofSy- 
ing-tish,"  whether  belonging  to  the  genos  Dadyloplermi 
or  to  that  of  Exocetut,  being  intended,  it  will  be  enougk 
to  state  that "  flying-fish"  are  quite  nnaUe  to  sostaiii 
their  flight  above  a  few  hundred  yards  at  the  most,  and 
never  could  have  been  taken  in  the  Bed  Sea  in  nnmben 
sufficient  to  supply  the  Israelitish  host.  The  inierpn- 
tation  of  telav  by  "  wild  geese"  or  "  wild  cranes,"  or  any 
"  wild  fowl,"  is  a  gratuitous  assumption  without  a  par- 
ticle of  evidence  in  its  favor.  The  Camrta,  with  which 
Mr.  Forster  identifies  the  telav,  is  the  C.  rtuiUa,^  bird  of 
about  the  size  of  a  mallard,  which  can  by  no  means  lo- 
swer  the  supposed  requisite  of  standing  thr^c  feet  hifth 
from  the  ground.  "  The  Isrge  red-legged  cranes'  of 
which  Prof.  Stanley  speaks  are  evidently  -white  storks 
{Ciconia  alba),  and  would  fulfil  the  condition  as  to 
height;  but  tbe  flesh  is  so  nauseous  that  no  Israelite 
could  ever  have  done  more  than  have  tasted  it.  With 
respect  to  the  Jterodei  atckata,  neither  it,  nor  indeed 
any  other  species  of  the  genus,  agrees  with  the  Sfripi- 
ural  account  of  the  telm.  The  sand-grouse  is  a  bird  of 
strong  wing  and  of  unwearied  flight,  and  never  couM 
have  been  captured  in  any  numbers  by  the  l9raeliti«li 
multitudes.  It  is  at  all  times  a  tenant  of  the  wilder- 
ness far  from  water,  and,  strictly  taken,  is  perhaps  mt 
a  clean  bird,  all  the  species  subsisting,  for  the  mos 
part,  on  larvte,  beetles,  and  insects.  We  much  ques- 
tion, moreover,  whether  the  people  would  have  eaten 
to  excess— for  so  much  the  expresuon  translated  "  fully 
satisfied"  (Psa.  Ixxviii,  29)  implies — of  the  flesh  of  Ifait 
bird,  for,  according  to  the  testimony  of  travelleni,  frm 
Ur.  Russell  (Hv^my  of  Aleppo  [2d'  ed.],  ii,  194)  down 
to  obaervers  of  to-day,  the  flesh  of  the  sand-grouse  is 
hard  and  tasteless.  The  iprvyoptirpa,  or  "  quail-moth- 
er," of  the  Sept.  should  not  be  passed  over  without  a 
brief  notice.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  bird  n 
intended  by  this  term  as  used  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny 
(ortygometra').  According  to  the  account  given  of  thte 
bird  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  on  natural  history 
just  mentioned,  the  ortygometra  precedes  the  quail  in 
its  migrations,  and  acts  as  a  sort  of  leader  to  the  flight. 
Some  ornithologists,  as  Belon  and  Fleming  (£>-«/.  .4  in. 
p.  98)  have  assigned  this  term  to  the  "  land-rair  (Cttt 
praHmtit),  tbe  Roi  dcs  Cailles  of  the  French,  Re  di 
Quaglie  of  the  Italians,  and  the  Wschtelk6nig  of  the 
Germans,  but  with  what  reason  we  are  unable  to  aar. 
Probably  the  Sept  uses  the  term  as  a  s>'nooym  of  oprt<(, 
or  to  express  the  good  condition  in  which  the  birds 
were,  for  Hesychius  explains  bfmrfafafrpa  by  opnf 
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iinpitfyi&ris,  !■  e.  "a  quail  of  large  size."    Se«  Par- 

TRinOB. 

The  objections  which  have  been  urged  by  Patrick 
and  others  against  "quails"  being  intended  are  very 
easily  refuted.  The  expression  "  as  it  were  two  cubits 
[high]  upon  the  face  of  the  earth"  (Numb.xi,81)  is  ex- 
plained by  the  SepU,  by  the  Vulg.,  and  by  Josephus 
(.4  nl,  iii,  1, 6)  to  refer  to  the  height  at  which  the  quails 
flew  above  the  ground,  in  their  exhausted  condition 
from  their  long  flight.  As  to  the  enormous  quantities 
which  the  least  successful  Israelite  is  said  to  have  taken 
(viz. "  ten  homen")  in  the  space  of  a  night  and  two  days, 
there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  the  "  homen" 
here  spoken  of  do  not  denote  strictly  the  measure  of 
that  name,  but  simply  "  a  heap ;"  this  is  the  explana- 
tion given  by  Onkeloe  and  the  Arabic  versions  ofSaadi- 
as  and  Erpenius  in  Numb,  xi,  81.  Indeed,  the  inspired 
historian  has  himself  shown  that  a  complete  covering 
of  the  ground  with  a  compact  mass  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. For  he  has  informed  us  that  the  people  "  spread 
them  all  abroad  for  themselves  round  about  the  camp." 
This  was  in  order  to  dry  them  in  the  sun  for  keeping, 
and  it  would  require  to  be  performed  before  decomposi- 
tion bad  begun  to  set  in ;  therefore  the  ground  about 
the  camp  was  free  and  clean  for  the  drying  prxxiess, 
which  could  not  have  been  if  it  had  been  covered  s 
yard  deep  with  birds,  twenty  bushels  to  the  square  yard. 
As  it  was,  however,  the  store  they  collected  in  thirty- 
six  hours  lasted  them  for  a  whole  month.  The  bodies, 
after  having  been  split  and  cleansed,  may  have  been 
simply  dried  in  the  sun  without  any  antiseptic;  for 
desiccation  having  once  taken  place,  which  a  few  hours 
of  sunshine  would  be  sufficient  to  accomplish,  the  stock 
would  be  preserved  in  the  arid  climate  of  the  desert  for 
an  indefinite  period.  Thus  the  flesh  of  animals  taken 
in  hunting  is  simply  sun-dried  in  South  Africa,  and  thus 
the  stock-fisch  of  the  Norw^ans  is  prepared  from  the 
cod,  without  salt.  It  is  possible  that  a  portion  of  the 
preserved  meat  may  have  been  salted.  The  Egyptians 
used  a  large  quantity  of  salt  provisions,  particularly  flsh 
and  fowl;  and  the  processes  of  splitting  and  salting 
geese  are  well  depicted  in  the  paintings  of  the  tombs. 
The  Hebrews  would  thus  be  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  art ;  and  we  know,  from  the  ordinances  concerning 
sacrilice  (Lev.  ii,  13),  that  they  carried  salt  with  them. 
But  that  they  had,  or  could  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion 
procure,  salt  enough  for  the  curing  of  a  hundred  millions 
of  bushels  of  quails  (allowing  twenty  millions  to  have 
been  consumed  in  the  fresh  state),  is  altogether  improb- 
able. A  comparatively  small  quantity  may  have  been 
so  preserved,  but  the  bulk  was  doubtless  simply  sun- 
dried.  The  Egyptians  similarly  prepared  these  birds 
(see  Herodotus  [ii,  77  ],  and  Maillet  [Lettret  mr  rjSggple, 
ix,H;  iv,  180]>    See  Ezode. 


Common  Qnail  iCotumIx  DaetylUonttnt). 

Quails  form  a  subdivision  of  the  Telraomda,  or  grouse 
family,  being,  distinguished  from  partridges  by  their 
smaller  size,  finer  bill,  shorter  tail,  and  the  want  of  a 
VIll.— G  o  G 


red  naked  eyebrow  and  of  spurs  on  the  legs^  There  are 
several  species,  whereof  the  common,  now  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Coturmx  dadylitimans,  is  abundant  in 
all  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia, 
migrating  to  and  from  Africa  in  the  proper  season. 
Thus  it  crosses  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas  twice 
a  year  in  vast  multitudes ;  but  being  by  nature  a  bird 
of  heavy  flight,  the  passage  is  partially  conducted  by 
way  of  intermediate  islands  or  through  Spain,  and  in 
the  East,  in  still  greater  numbers,  along  the  Sjrrian 
desert  into  Arabia,  forming,  especiaUy  at  the  spring 
season,  innumerable  flock's.  This  quail,  the  only  species 
of  the  genus  known  to  migrate,  has,  in  fact,  a  very  wide 
geographical  range,  being  found  in  China,  India,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  England,  and,  according  t» 
Temminck,  in  Japan  (see  Col.  Sykes's  paper  on  Tht 
QuaUi  and  Hempodii  of  India  [Tram.of  ZooL  Soc,  vol. 
ii]).  Enormous  flights  of  this  bird,  after  crossing  an  im- 
mense surface  of  sea.  are  annually  observed  at  the  spring 
and  fall  to  take  a  brief  repose  in  the  islands  of  Malta, 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  Crete,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
about  Constantinople,  where  on  those  occasions  there  is 
a  general  shooting-match,  which  lasts  two  or  three  days. 
This  always  occurs  in  the  autumn.  The  birds,  starting 
from  the  Crimea  about  seven  at  night,  and  with  a  north- 
erly wind,  before  dawn  accomplish  a  passage  of  above 
sixty  leagues  in  breadth,  and  alight  on  the  southern 
shore  to  feed  and  repose.  In  the  vernal  season  the  di- 
rection of  the  flight  is  reversed,  and  they  arrive  in  sim- 
ilar condition  on  the  Russian  coast.  The  same  phenom- 
ena occur  at  Malta,  etc;  and  as  gregarious  birds  of  pas- 
sage are  known  to  guide  their  course  by  given  land- 
marks, which  they  distinguish  with  unerring  precision, 
and  which,  imless  they  have  been  driven  out  of  their 
usual  direction  by  storms  of  wind,  they  invariably  ar-. 
rive  at  or  over  before  they  take  a  new  flight,  ao  also 
quails  congregate  in  Arabia  in  numbers  proportionate 
to  the  surface  of  Western  Asia,  whither  they  are  pro- 
ceeding. The  providential  nature  of  their  arrival  with- 
in and  around  the  camp  of  the  Israelites,  in  oitler  that 
they  might  furnish  meat  to  a  murmuring  people,  a[i- 
pears  from  the  fact  of  its  taking  place  where  it  was  not 
to  be  expected ;  the  localities,  we  presume,  being  out  of 
the  direction  of  the  ordinary  passage ;  for,  had  this  not 
been  the  case,  the  dwellers  in  that  region,  and  the  Isra- 
elites themselves,  accustomed  to  tend  their  flocks  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  spot,  wonld  have  regarded  the 
phenomenon  as  a  well-known  periodical  occurrence. 
Aristotle  (^Amm.  viii,  14)  mentions  the  habit ;  and 
Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  x,  23)  states  that  they  sometimes 
alight  on  vessels  in  the  Mediterranean  and  sink  them ! 
Belon  found  quails  alight  in  autumn  on  a  vessel  bound 
from  Rhodes  to  Alexandria ;  they  were  passing  from  the 
north  to  the  south,  and  had  wheat  in  their  craws.  In  the 
preceding  spring,  sailing  from  Zante  to  the  Morea, 
he  saw  flights  of  quails  going  from  south  northwards. 
BufTon  relates  that  M.  le  Commandant  Godelun  saw 
quails  constantly  passing  Malta  during  certain  winds 
in  May,  and  repassing  in  September ;  and  that  they 
flew  by  nighL  Tonmefort  {Voyagt,  i,  829)  says 
that  all  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year  are  covered  with  these  birds.  Col. 
Sykes  states  that  such  quantities  were  once  caught 
in  Capri,  near  Naples,  as  to  have  afforded  the  bishop 
no  small  share  of  his  revenue,  and  that  in  consequence 
he  has  been  called  Bishop  of  Quails.  The  same  writer 
mentions  also  ( 7Van«.  ZooL  Soc.  vol.  ii)  that  160,000 
quails  have  been  netted  in  one  season  on  this  Utile 
^  island.  M.  Temminck  says  that  in  spring  such  pni- 
digious  numbers  of  quails  alight  on  the  western  shores 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  about  Nettuno,  that  one 
hundred  thousand  are  taken  in  a  day  (Yarrell,  Brit, 
Birds  [2d  ed.],  ii,404).  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
time  specified :  "  it  was  at  even"  that  they  began  to 
arrive ;  and  they,  no  doubt,  continued  to  come  all  the 
night.  Many  observers  hove  recorded  that  the  quail 
migrates  by  night,  t  hough  this  is  denied  by  CoL  Montagu 
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(Ormthol,  Did,  t,  v.),  "  On  two  auccetsive  vean  I  ob- 
un-ed  enonDuua  tlighu  of  quaik  qu  the  north  coast  of 
Algeria,  which  arrived  from  the  aoutb  m  the  nighi,  and 
were  at  daybreak  in  siicb  numbers  through  the  plains 
that  scores  of  sportsmen  had  only  to  shoot  as  fast  as 
they  could  reload"  (H.  B.  Tristram).  When  the  num- 
bers, however,  ate  very  great,  and  the  distance  to  be 
achieved  remote,  we  can  well  imagine  that  both  day 
and  night  would  be  spent  on  the  wing,  as  on  the  second 
occasion  recorded  in  the  sacred  text.  The  expreiaiun 
"quails  from  the  sea"  (Numb. xi, 81)  must  not  be  re- 
stricted to  denote  that  the  birds  came  from  the  sea  as 
their  starting-point,  but  it  must  be  taken  to  show  the 
direction  from  which  they  were  coming.  The  quails 
were,  at  the  time  of  the  event  narrated  in  the  sacred 
writings,  on  their  spring  journey  of  migration  north- 
wards, an  interesting  proof,  as  Col.  Sykes  has  remarked, 
of  the  perpetuation  of  an  instinct  through  some  3300 
years;  the  flight  which  fed  the  multitudes  at  Kibroth- 
hattaavah  might  have  started  from  Southern  Egypt  and 
cmeaed  the  Red  Sea  near  Has  Mohammed,  and  so  up  the 
gulf  of  Akabah  into  Arabia  Petnea.  The  Israelites 
would  have  bad  little  difficulty  in  capturing  large  quan- 
tities of  these  birds,  as  they  are  known  to  arrive  at 
places  sometimes  so  completely  exhausted  by  their 
flight  as  to  be  readily  taken,  not  in  nets  only,  but  by 
the  band.  See  Diod.  Sic  (i,  82  [ed.  Dindorf  ]),  Pro^ 
per  Alpious  (Serum  ^gt/pt.  iv,  1),  and  Josephus  (_Anl, 
iii,  6).  Sykes  (/,  c.)  says  "  they  arrive  in  spring  on  the 
shores  of  Provence  so  fatigued  that  for  the  Hrst  few 
days  they  allow  themselves  to  be  taken  by  the  hand." 
Diodorus  tells  us  (i,  60)  that  the  inhabitants  of  Rhino- 
oolura,  a  town  on  the  border  of  Palestine  and  Egypt, 
placed  long  nets  made  of  split  reeds  along  the  shore  a 
length  of  many  furlongs,  in  which  the  quails  were  arrest- 
ed that  had  crossed  the  sea  in  flocks ;  and  that  they  then 
preserved  them  for  future  subsistence.  In  the  nortbeni 
parts  of  Persia  and  Armenia,  according  to  Morier,  quails 
are  taken  in  great  abundance,  and  with  great  ease,  with 
the  simplest  possible  machinerv-.  The  men  stick  two 
poles  in  their  girdles,  on  which  poles  they  so  stretch  a 
coat  or  a  pair  of  trousers  that  the  sleeves  or  Uie  legs 
shall  project  like  the  horns  of  a  beast.  Thus  disguised, 
they  prowl  about  the  fields  with  a  hand-net,  and  the 
quails,  simply  supposing  the  strange  object  to  be  a 
homed  beast,  and  therefore  harmless  to  them,  allow 
him  to  approach  till  be  throws  the  net  over  them. 
Bude  as  such  a  contrivance  seems,  the  Persians  catch 
quails  thus  with  astonishing  rapidity  (Second  Joumev, 
p.  843).  The  flesh  of  the  quail,  though  of  an  agreeable 
quality,  is  said  by  some  writers  to  be  beating,  and  it  has 
been  supposed  by  some  that  the  deaths  that  occurred 
from  eating  the  food  in  the  wilderness  resulted  partly 
from  these  birds  feeding  on  hellebore  (Pliny,  Hat.  Nat, 
X,  23)  and  other  poisonous  plants ;  but  this  is  exceed- 
ingly improbable,  although  the  immoderate  gratiflca- 
tion  of  the  appetite  for  the  space  of  a  whole  month 
(Numb,  xi,  20)  on  such  food,  in  a  hot  climate,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  people  who  at  the  time  of  the  wanderings  rare- 
ly tasted  flesh,  might  have  induced  dangerous  symptoms. 
"  The  plague"  seems  to  have  been  directly  sent  upon 
'  the  people  by  God  as  a  punishment  for  their  murmur- 
ings,  and  perhaps  is  not  even  in  a  subordinate  sense  to 
be  attributed  to  natural  causes. — Kitto,  Smith,  Fair- 
baini.  See,  in  general  Bochort,  Hieroz,  ii,  648  sq.; 
Bartlett,  Forty  Daya  in  the  Desert,  p.  40 ;  Tristram,  ffat, 
llUt.  of  the  Bible,  p.  229 ;  Wood,  hiUe  Amm<Jt,  p.  430 
sq.:  hUik  Educator,  i,lb7,2bO;  iii,  88. 

Quaini,  Luioi,  an  Italian  painter,  the  son  of  Fran- 
cefco,  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1643.  After  having  ac- 
quired the  rudiments  of  the  art  and  a  knowledge  of 
perspective  from  his  father,  he  became  a  disciple  first  of 
Uuercino,  and  afterwards  of  his  relation  C^rlo  Cignani, 
in  whose  school  he  was  contemporary  with  Hare  Antonio 
Franceschini.  His  improvement  was  so  great  that  in 
a  few  years  be  was  employed,  as  well  as  Franceschini,  to 
assist  Cignani  in  the  execution  of  some  of  his  great 


works.    Their  method  of  handling  and  ctdoring  was  n 

similar  that  it  was  difficult  to  determine  what  part  si 
any  work  was  executed  by  either  of  them.  In  Cignaai'i 
priuei|ial  works,  however,  it  seems  that  Quaini  pahutd 
the  landscape,  the  architecture,  and  other  omarnsits, 
and  Franceschini  the  figures.  After  Cignani's  dtatk 
the  two  artists  continued  to  work  together.  They  vac 
em|>loyed  at  Bologna,  Hodena,  Piacenza,  Genn,  aDd 
Rome,  where  they  painted  the  cartoons  for  a  cupola  a 
St.  Peter's,  which  has  since  been  executed  in  m<e«c 
Quaini  also  painted  many  historical  subjects  from  his 
own  compositions,  which  were  entirely  finished  by  him- 
self. In  the  church  of  St.  Joseph  at  Bologna  there  is  a 
picture  of  the  Vititalion ;  in  La  Coritii,  the  dead  Cirut 
Supported  tg  the  I'wjm ;  and  in  the  cbnrcfa  of  i>t.  Kick- 
obis  the  principal  altar-piece  is  by  Quaini — it  i<ninm»i« 
St.  NichoUu  n  Prinm  Virited  by  Ike  Ftir^m  ami  « 
Ai^el,  and  is  favorably  spoken  of  by  LanzL  Quaini 
died  in  1717. — English  Cyclop,  a.  v.  See  SpocHier,  Biej, 
Hill. o/the  /we  ^rf^ s.  v. 

Qnakers.    See  Fbiekds. 

Quam  despeotns,  qcam  DBjRcrrs,  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  paasion-bymn,  written  by  the  doctor  terofU- 
cut,  St.  Bonaventura  (q.  v.),  of  which  the  first  stanza 
runs  thus : 

"Qoam  defpectn^  qnsm  d^ectna, 
Bex  calorum  eft  effectas, 

Ut  sslTsret  ^leculam ; 
Bsnrlvit  et  siiivli, 
Psnper  el  egcnus  ivit 

Usqne  ad  patibalum." 

This  beautiful  hymn  has  been  translated  into  English 
by  P.  S.  Worsley,  and  from  the  Lyra  Memaniaa,  p.  iH, 

we  subjoin  the  first  stanza : 

"Oh,  whst  shnme  and  desolation. 
Working  out  the  world'H  salvation. 

Deigned  the  King  of  Hesven  to  bear! 
See  hfin  bowed  with  sorrows  endless, 
Unngry,  thirciy,  poor,  and  friendless. 

Even  to  the  cross  repair." 

For  the  original,  see  Trench,/$acre<{Z^w  Poetry  (Lood. 
1864),  p.  148  sq.     (a  P.) 

Quam  dlleota  tabshsaccla  is  the  beginning  of 
a  prose  of  Adam  of  St.Victor  (d.  about  1 192)  for  the  ded- 
ication of  a  church.  "  This  hymn,"  aays  Mr.  Timch, 
"  of  which  the  theme  is,  the  dignities  and  glories  of  the 
Church,  as  prefigured  in  the  Old  Testament  and  fulfiUnl 
in  the  New,  is  the  verj-  extravagance  of  typical  appli- 
cation, and  were  it  only  as  a  study  in  mediaeval  typolo- 
gy, would  be  worthy  of  insertion ;  but  it  has  other  and 
higher  merits,  even  though  it  must  be  owned  ratlicr 
that  the  poet's  learned  stuff  masters  him,  than  that  h< 
is  able  effectually  to  master  it.  lu  title  indicates  that  it 
was  composed  for  the  occasion  of  a  church's  dedicaiioa, 
the  services  of  which  time  were  ever  laid  out  for  the 
carrying  of  men's  thoughts  from  the  temple  made  with 
hands  to  that  spiritual  temple,  on  earth  or  in  heavto, 
'  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.' "  We  subjoin  the 
first  verse : 

"Qoam  dllecia  tsbemacala 
Domini  virmtum  et  atrial 

?nam  electl  archiiecti, 
nia  lediflcia, 
Qate  nou  movent,  immo  fovent* 
Veniuii,  flnmen,  pluvia  P 

There  are  two  English  translations  of  this  prose,  ooc  by 

W.  B.  Flower,  in  Lyra  Myttica,  p.  21 1  sq "  How  lovtd 

thy  halls  and  dwelling-place" — and  the  other  by  Neale, 
in  his  Medicrral  Hymtu,  p.  146  sq.,  with  explanatory 
notes.  A  third  translation,  but  only  of  the  last  slaiuas, 
is  given  by  Mr.  Bonar  in  the  Stmday  at  Borne  (.Jaa 
1878),  which,  for  their  beauty,  we  subjoin : 

"Fntnre  things  In  flgnre  shadowed 
This  our  dsy  of  grsce  displays  ! 
On  the  conch  wUb  onr  beloved 
Here  we  rest,  and  sing,  and  pralaa^ 
Now  the  bridal  day  has  come ! 

"  Days  of  which  the  silver  trampata 
Of  the  ancient  feasts  first  told ; 
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Dtyof  d*7S,  whoM  promlaed  glory 
Israers  huly  pealm?  unfold, 
GtTlng  voice  to  soleniu  aoand. 
"Tboiuand,  thoagand  nre  the  praiKS 
To  the  BrideKToom  which  they  raise ; 
With  one  voice  in  trlnmph  tlnglug 
Throngh  the  everlaatiue  days, 
HalleliOah,  wlthoat  end." 

See  Trench,  Sacred  Latin  Poetry,  p.  227  sq.;  Hone, 
llgiHia  Laliai,  i,  316;  Koch,  GetchidUe  de*  deuttchen 
KirelittUiede$,i,l09.    (B.P.) 

Quandt,  Johakn  Jacob,  a  Lutheran  theologian, 
doctor  and  professor  of  theology,  waa  bom  March  27, 
ir>86,  at  Konigaberg,  in  Pruaaia,  where  he  also  died  Jan. 
17, 1772,  as  church-counsellor  and  general  supeiintend- 
eiit.  Of  hia  writings  we  mention,  Jvdenprtdigt  (Kon- 
igsbeig,  1710):  —  Da  Atramento  Hebraorvan,  ex  Pan- 
dtdit  Talmudicu  (ibid.  1718)  i—De  Cidtrit  Circumcuo- 
riii  et  Secetpilit  Hebraorum  (ibid.  1718) ; — De  Cormbut 
AUarit  Exteriorii  (ibid.  1718) : — De  Cmere  in  Sacris 
lltbrteonm  (ibid,  1718) : — Dittertatio  de  Sagcm  (*|}D) 
tin  Pmtificii  Maxim  Sujfraganeo  (Lips.  1708),  re- 
printed in  Ugolino,  Thetaurtu  Antiguilalum  Saerarum, 


highest  in  Judao,  called  Quarantana  (by  the  Arab* 
KurtoUul),  in  alluaioa  to  the  forty  days'  fasting  of  Je- 
sua,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  mount  alluded  to 
in  Hatt.  iv,  8  (see  Thomaon,  Land  and  Booh,  ii,  4aO ; 
Wilson,  Bibk  Landt,  ii,  12) ;  but  by  some  it  is  identified 
with  the  Rock  of  Rimmon,  where  the  defeated  Benja- 
mitea  took  refuge  (Judg.  xx,47).  "The  mountain  rises 
precipitously,  an  almost  perpendicular  wall  of  rock, 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  plain,  crowned 
with  a  chapel  on  its  highest  point.  The  eastern  front 
ia  full  of  grata  and  caveroa,  where  hermita  are  said  once 
to  have  dwelt  in  great  numbers.  At  the  present  day, 
some  three  or  four  Abyssinians  are  said  to  come  hither 
annually  to  pass  the  time  of  Lent  upon  the  mountain, 
living  only  upon  herbs.  There  is  nothing  else  remark- 
able about  this  naked  cliff  to  diatinguish  it  from  the 
other  similar  ones  along  the  Ghor  and  the  Dead  Sea 
farther  south.  The  tradition  which  regards  the  moun- 
tain as  the  place  of  our  Lord'a  temptation,  as  well  as  the 
name  Quarantana,  appears  not  to  be  older  than  the  age 
of  the  Crusades"  (Robinson,  Bib.  Ba.  ii,  803). 

Quare  Impfidlt  (i.  e.  v>hy  he  hinders)  ia  the  title 


rtc.  xii.  No.  16 : — De  Chritto  Vera  EccUtia  Fundameato  \  of  an  English  action  whereby  a  person  who  has  pur- 
t'l  .Vimme  Sethi  typice  adambralo  Gen.  iv,  25  (Kotiigs-  i  chased  an  advowson,  or  right  of  presentation  to  an  ec- 
berg,  1726).  See  FUrst,  BibL,  Judaica,  iii,  124 ;  Winer,  clesiastical  benefice,  sues  any  one  who  disturbs  or  hin- 
Jlimdlmch  der  theolog.  Literatur,  i,  687 ;  ii,  718  (Leipa. '  ders  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  legal  righL — Chambarft 
im).    (a  p.)  Encydop.a.y. 

Qoanian  Version.  The  QuKnes,  a  wandering  Qnare  InctunbrftTlt  (vhy  he  ha*  cumbered  or 
p«»ple,for  whom  this  version  is  made,  inhabit  that  most  taken  poueuvm).  During  a  plea  between  two  persons 
northerly  portion  of  Lapland  which  is  called  Finmark   for  the  poesesaion  of  an  advowson  [see  Quabb  imtkoit], 


<ir  Xorwegian  Lapland.  This  dreary  region,  having  for 
Its  northern  boundary  the  Arctic  or  Frozen  Ocean,  is 
the  habitation  of  about  6000  people,  called  the  Qutoea, 
vbo  till  within  the  last  half  century  were  left  without 
any  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  vernacular  dialect. 
The  Bible  Society  of  FinUnd  sent  to  them  copies  of  the 
Finnish  Testament,  but  this  version  was  unintelligible 
to  them,  and  even  so  the  Lappish  Testament,  although 
they  speak  a  dialect  of  Laplandish.  In  1822  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society  voted  £200  to  promote 
a  version  in  Qu&nian,  and  it  waa  not  till  the  year  1828 
that  arrangements  for  the  immediate  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  were  made  by  the  Norwegian  Society. 
The  exeeudon  of  the  translation  was  committed  to  Mr. 
Stoekfletb,  a  missionary  of  eminent  devotedness,  who 
ia  1828  waa  laboring  as  a  pastor  among  the  uncivilized 
tribes  of  Laplanders  under  the  seventy-first  degree  of 
north  latitude,  where,  during  two  months  of  the  year, 
the  snn  never  rises.  In  1840  the  translation  of  the 
N'ew  Testament  was  completed,  and  on  edition  was  pub- 
lished at  Christiania,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Norwegian  Bible  Societv.  See  The  Bible  of  Every 
Land,  p.  824.     (B.  P.) 

Qnanwon  is,  in  Japanese  mythology,  an  embodi- 
ment of  the  goddess  Amida.  She  is  represented  with  a 
moltitude  of  hands,  each  holding  a  different  object, 
probably  things  useful  to  men,  whom  she  has  under- 
taken to  make  happy.  Her  templea  are  splendid,  of 
extraordinary  dimensions,  and 
filled  with  idols:  38,883  are  said 
to  be  contained  in  the  temple 
of  Miako;  hence  its  name,  San 
noa  San  Ttin,  which  signifies 
the  temple  of  the  33,333  images. 
A  large  number  of  children  are 
repttsented  around  her  in  her 
pictures:  they  are  the  gods 
themselves  looking  up  to  her 
with  love  and  veneration. — Voll- 
mer,  Wirterb.  d.  MylhoL  s.  v. 

Qnarant&na.  Inthemoan- 
tainous  wilderness  between  Je- 
nualem  and  Jericho,  in  which, 
•cconlingto  tradition,  our  Lord'a 
temptation  took  phice,  there  is  a 
Ter}-  high  mountain,  one  of  the 


if  the  bishop  admits  the  presentee  of  one  of  them  within 
six  months,  the  other  can  have  a  writ  of  this  form 
against  the  bishop. — Eadie,  Eodee.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Qnare  non  admlsit  (wAy  he  hat  not  admitted). 
When  one  has  recovered  an  advowson,  and  the  bishop 
refuses  to  admit  his  presentee,  such  a  writ  may  be  em- 
ployed. 

Qaarrel  (Fr.  carri,  square)  is  a  technical  term  em- 
ployed in  architecture  to  describe  a  diamond -shaped 
pane  of  glass,  or  a  square  one  placed  diagonally.  It  is 
also  the  name  of  a  small  piercing  in  the  tracery  of  a 
window.  A  wax  taper  (q.  v.)  used  in  chuichea  is  also 
called  "quorreL" 

Quarry  (^''pB,  pt*il,  but  only  in  the  plur.;  Sept. 
yXvirra,  Vulg.  idola).  In  the  tooount  of  the  exploit 
of  Ehud  in  Judg.  iii,  19,  26,  for  the  "quarries  that  were 
by  Uilgal"  of  our  version,  or,  as  the  Syriac  and  the  Chal- 
dee  read,  stone-pits  or  quarries,  (he  primary  signification 
of  imuget  of  false  gods  may  be  intended,  as  in  Deut.  vii, 
26;  Isa.  xlii,  8;  Jer.  viii,'l9;  Ii,  62;  Hos.  xi,  12,  etc., 
and  it  is  so  understood  by  the  Sept.  and  the  Viilg.  in 
the  above  text.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  any  quar- 
ries at  Gilgol,  in  the  plain  of  Jericho;  and  Booth- 
royd  conjectures  that  idols  might  have  been  erected  at 
Gilgal  by  Eglon,  and  that  the  sight  of  them  there  in- 
spired Elind  with  new  ardor  to  execute  his  purpose. 
KoeenroUiler,  after  Boshi,  adheres  to  the  above  inter- 


Enormous  Stone  In  the  Qtiarnr  near  Baalbek. 
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pKtatioD  of  quarrie*,  and  in  thu  Flint  and  Keit  agree. 
The  last-named  interpreter  renurlu  that  the  GUgal  in- 
tended cannot  be  the  one  near  the  Jordan,  but  that  in 
the  hills  of  Ephraim.  See  Giloau  Gesenius  regards 
PetSim  as  the  name  of  a  place.  Cassel,  in  Lange's  Com' 
menlaiy,  onderstands  by  it  boundary -$tona,  i.  e.  "ter- 
mini," of  an  idolatrous  form.  That  the  ancient  Canaan- 
ites  had  extensive  quarries  is  evinced  by  the  cyclopean 
blocks  at  the  foundation  of  the  temple  at  Baalbek  (q.  v.). 

Quarterly  Faat.    See  Fastino. 

Quarterly  Meeting.      See  Meethio,  Quab- 

TEKLY. 

Qnartodeolmtnl,  a  name  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory for  those  Christians  of  Asia  Minor  who,  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  Church,  annually  commemorated  the  death 
of  Christ  at  the  i4th  of  Nisan,  the  time  when  the  Jews 
celebrated  the  Passover  [see  Paschai.  Comtbovbrst], 
and  three  days  after  the  remrrection  of  Jesos,  totally 
ignoring  the  regard  for  the  day  of  the  week  usually 
taken  as  the  one  on  which  this  event  is  believed  to  have 
occurred.  This  difference  it  was  determined  to  adjust 
at  the  Council  of  Nice  in  A.D,  325,  when  it  was  decreed 
that  the  practice  of  observing  Friday  as  the  day  of  cru- 
cifixion (q.  v.),  and  the  following  Sunday  as  the  day  of 
ascension  (q.  v.),  should  prevail  Those  who  refused 
to  accept  this  decision  of  the  council  were  denominated 
Quailodecimam,  because  of  their  contending  for  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  first  Hebrew  month  as  the  proper 
time  for  observing  Easter,  quartadrcima  bam,  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  moon.  They  are  sometimes 
called  Patchiiet,  The  Audseans,  Hontanists,  Novatians, 
and  other  sects  were  Quartodecimam.  See  Schaff,  Ck. 
Bitt.  vol.  ii;  Riddle,  CkritHan  Anttquities ;  Waterland, 
Work$,  vol.  vi 

Qnar'tUB  (Gnedzed  Kovaproc,  for  the  Latin  quar- 
tttt,  fourth),  a  Christian  resident  at  Corinth,  and,  from 
his  name,  apparently  a  Roman,  whose  salutations  Paul 
communicated  to  the  Church  of  Rome  in  his  epistle 
thereto  (Rom.  xvi,  28).  A.D.  cir.  50.  There  is  the 
usual  tradirion  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples ; 
and  it  is  also  said  that  he  ultimately  became  bishop  of 
BerytuB  (Tillemoot,  i,  884). 

Qaaa  laudea  tibi  nos,  Pater,  canEmus,  is  the 
beginning  of  one  of  the  hymns  written  by  the  "  pracep- 
tor  Germanise,"  Philip  Melancthou  (q.  v.).  It  Was  ooro- 
posed  in  the  year  1627,  and  is  based  on  Psa.  cxi.  )t  is 
found  with  his  other  poems,  of  which  he  composed  al- 
together about  400,  in  Bretschneider's  Corput  Re/orma- 
torum  (HaL  Sax.  1842),  voL  x.  A  selection  of  about 
fifty-one,  together  with  a  German  metrical  translation, 
was  published  by  Oberhey,  MtUmchtkon'i  Gediehte,  aut- 
gtwahlt  und  ubertetzt  (Halle,  bei  MUhlmann,  1882).  See 
Koch,  Gt$chichte  da  daittehen  Kirchailiedet,  i,  259. 
(RP.) 

Qnaaer.  The  Scandinavian  Edda  tells  us  that  the 
divine  families  of  the  Ases  and  Vanes,  having  warred 
against  each  other  for  many  yean,  felt  tired  at  last  of 
these  never-ceasing  disputes,  and  determined  to  create 
a  being  on  whose  wisdom  they  might  safely  rely,  and 
whom  they  woidd  take  for  their  umpire.  Ases  and 
Vanes  spat  into  a  common  vessel,  and  formed  Quaser. 
He  was  so  wise  that  no  one  could  ask  him  a  question 
which  he  was  not  able  to  answer.  Therefore,  having 
pronounced  his  sentence  in  the  quarrel  of  the  gods,  he 
travelled  about  in  the  world  to  impart  his  wisdom  to 
men.  But  two  gnomes,  Fialar  and  Galar,  killed  him, 
mingled  his  blood  with  honey,  and  thus  prepared  a  de- 
licious mead,  which  made  poets  of  all  those  who  tasted 
it.  The  gods  having  shown  some  anxiety  as  to  what 
had  become  of  the  great  sage,  the  gnomes  managed  to 
spread  the  rumor  that  Quaser  had  been  choked  by  his 
own  wisdom  (a  phrase  which  has  become  proverbial  in 
the  north),  as  nobody  could  relieve  him  of  it  by  his 
questions.  Shortly  afterwards  the  same  dwarfs  killed 
the  giant  GiUing  and  his  wife  by  crushing  them  with  a 


mill-stone  while  deeping.  The  giant  Suttung,  Gil- 
ling's  son,  avenged  his  father  by  exposing  the  mordo- 
era  on  a  deserted  island,  to  die  there  of  starvatitm.  h 
this  extremity  they  offered  him,  to  ransom  their  fives, 
their  poetical  mead.  Suttung  listened  to  their  prafio- 
sition,  set  them  free,  and  had  the  pceaoos  liquid  csr- 
fully  guarded  by  his  beautiful  daughter  GunUida  ia  tk 
interior  of  a  mountain.  Odin,  by  a  stratagem,  pat- 
trated  into  the  moimtain,  gained  the  favor  of  the  yvaof 
giantess,  and  drank  the  mead  to  the  laat  drop.— Tcbi- 
mer,  Wdrterb.  d.  MgihoL  s.  v. 

Qnasimodogenlti  is  a  tenn  aometiraes  nsed  to 
denote  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter.  It  is  of  compaa- 
tively  late  origin,  and  is  derived  from  the  Latin  vetaw 
of  1  Pet.  ii,  2:  Quati  modo  gemti  m/amta,  etc^-'As 
aew-bom  babes,"  etc    See  Easteb. 

Qnatember  are  fasu  observed  in  the  Church  a( 
Rome,  and  by  other  ecclesiastical  bodio,  amoi^  tbeia 
the  Church  of  EngUnd.  According  to  Jewish  cwinB. 
the  four  seasons  of  the  year  were  observed  as  accanam 
for  fasting.  These  were  the  four  faat-weekx:  one  after 
Ash-Wednesday,  Pentecost,  the  Crucifixion  (Sepc  U) 
and  after  Lucia  (Dec.  18).  The  fast-days  woe  Wednes- 
day, Friday,  and  Saturday.  Wednesday  was  the  day 
on  which  the  quarteriy  offerings  wore  hsought,  aid  il 
was  principally  called  Qtutember-day.  In  the  Gemac 
Protestant  Chureh  these  littta  were  for  a  long  time  oti- 
served  also. 

Qaater'nlon  (rtrpittov,  a  bodg  o/fottr).  "A 
quaternion  of  soldien"  (Acts  xii,  4)  was  a  detachmea 
of  four  men,  which  was  the  usual  nnmber  of  a  RomaD 
night-watch  (Veget.  Dt  Re  Milit.  iii,  8 ;  Philo,  /■  «an-. 
p.98;  Polyb.vi,88,87).  See  Soldikr.  Peter,  there- 
fore, was  guarded  by  four  soldiers,  two  within  the  prisR% 
probably  attached  to  his  person,  and  two  outside  tb 
doore;  and,  as  the  watch  was  usually  changed  every 
three  hours,  it  was  necessary  that  the  "four  qoater- 
nions"  mentioned  in  the  text  should  be  appointed  lor 
the  purpose.  See  Prisob.  Or  one  set  of  s»itinels  mar 
have  been  posted  at  the  door  of  the  cell  (which  si: 
probably  thought  to  be  so  secure  as  not  to  require  a 
guard  within),  and  another  at  the  outer  or  street  gUi 
(Walch,  De  VineHt  Petri,  in  bis  Dintrt.  ad  kc).  S« 
Peter. 

Quatremdre,  £tienke  Harce,  a  celebrated  Frenck 
Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Paris,  July  12,1782.  He  b^an 
his  studies  at  a  very  early  age,  and  as  a  youth  was  noteil 
for  his  remarkable  attainments.  In  1807  he  was  eo- 
ployed  in  the  Imperial  Libran-,  and  in  1809  was  calkd 
to  the  professor's  chair  at  Rouen.  In  1815  be  was  tf- 
pointed  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  in  1819  m- 
structor  of  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac  at  the  OJk^ 
of  France.  In  1827  be  became  professor  of  Persian.  Be 
was  now  known  as  one  of  the  greatest  Orientalists  in  Ike 
world,  and  was  especially  noted  as  an  Egyptologist,  and 
how  well  he  deserved  this  distinction  appeare  from  Im 
publications  in  this  line  of  study.  In  his  religious  pro- 
clivities he  was  Galilean  and  Jansenist.  He  nsed  his 
pen  freely  against  the  innovations  of  the  papists  tai 
against  their  assumptions.  We  have  not  room  here  to 
mention  his  severe  satires  against  the  Ultiamontaoes, 
but  refer  the  reader  who  desires  to  study  them  to  Be- 
nau's  Eftayt.    Quatremfere  died  Sept.  1^  1857. 

Quaw,  James  E.,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church.  He  graduated  at  the  New  Bruns- 
wick Theological  Seminary  in  1828,  and  was  engaged 
during  his  ministerial  life  chiefly  in  missionary  work 
among  feeble  churches  i  n  Kew  York  and  Michigan.  He 
was  the  author  of  two  remarkable  books  —  Tie  CaU 
Water  Man,  a  powerful  plea  for  total  abetinence,  aiol 
Bibk  Baptum,  or  lie  Irnmmtr  Inttructed/rom  Variais 
Sourer:  The  latter  has  passed  through  a  nnmber  d 
editions,  and  is  a  real  thesaurus  of  infprmation,  and  of 
learned,  acute,  and  valuable  discussion  of  the  mode  «f 
baptism.  The  object  is  to  place  before  its  readers  tl» 
remit!  of  learned  investigation,  and  to  prove  that  its- 
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menion  is  not  the  only  tcriptaral  mode  of  bapUsm ; 
that  sprinkling  is  scriptural,  and  that  infanCs  are  proper 
subjecta  of  that  ordinaDce.  The  individuality  of  the 
author's  character,  life,  and  mioiatiy,  and  his  indepen- 
dence of  thought  and  treatment  of  bia  subject,  may  be 
gathered  from  his  prefatory  statement :  "  Many  of  the 
materials  for  the  following  work  were  collected  while 
the  author  was  travelling  in  primitive  apostolic  style  in 
different  parts  of  the  great  American  valley.  In  these, 
his  ministerial  jonmeyings,  he  usually  preached  six  or 
eight  times  a  week,  while  he  often  travelled  on  foot 
without  parse  or  scrip  or  two  coats,  sometimes  with 
scarcely  one,  often  for  days  without  bread  and  occasion- 
ally without  water.  But  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob  was 
always  with  him. . . .  This  book  was  written  in  a  West- 
em  log-cabin,  in  a  room  which  at  one  and  the  same 
time  answered  for  a  study,  a  parlor,  a  sitting-room,  a 
dining-  hall,  bedroom,  and  kitchen.  The  hours  which 
for  six  or  eight  months  the  author  could  spore  from  the 
discbarge  of  the  duties  of  a  New-Testament  bishop,  he 
has,  iir  this  rather  romantic  study,  devoted  to  this  work." 
Mr.  Qnaw  was  lost  on  I^ke  Erie  in  the  dreadful  wreck 
of  the  steamer  Erie  in  1845.  He  was  a  godly  and  self- 
denying  man,  peculiar  in  appearance  and  manner,  a 
faithful  missionary  to  the  needy,  and  an  able  writer. 
(W.J.R.T.) 

Qnedara  Wardon  is  a  Hindft  festival  in  honor 
of  the  goddess  Parwati  (q.  v.).  It  imposes  on  him  who 
has  once  celebrated  it  the  obligation  of  celebrating  it 
every  year.  The  participants  in  this  solemnity  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  yellow  string,  which  they  carry  around 
their  arm.  They  fast  the  whole  day  of  the  feast. — ^VoU- 
mer,  Wirterh.  d.  MglM.  s.  t. 

Qnedil  is  a  Hindft  feast  in  honor  of  the  goddess 
Hariatale.  The  performances  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  goddess  Mariyammai.  Mariatale  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  Utter. — VoUmer,  Worteri.  d.  MgthoL  s.  v. 

QttedUnbarg,  Stkods  of.  Sevetal  ecclesiastical 
councils  were  held  in  this  German  city  in  mediaval 
Umea.  The  first  took  place  in  1085.  The  bishops  who 
sided  with  pope  Gregory  VII  assembled  it  immediately 
after  Easter,  and  it  was  presided  over  by  the  papal  leg- 
ate Otto  di  Ostia.  Among  those  who  attended  were 
archbishops  Gebhard  of  Salzburg  and  Hartwick  of  Mag- 
deburg ;  the  bishops  Adalbere  of  WUrzburg,  Altmann  of 
Paseau,  Bernard  of  Merseburg,  GUntherof  Zeiz,  St.  Ben- 
no  of  Meissen,  Albert  of  Worms,  Burchard  of  Halbei> 
stadt,  Herrmann  of  Metz,  Reginhard  of  Minden,  Wigold 
of  Augsburg,  Gebhard  of  Constance,  Heinrich  of  Bam- 
berg. The  conncil  recognised,  first,  the  primacy  of  the 
pope,  whose  decisions  it  was  ^owed  to  no  one  to  alter 
or  t&  criticise.  In  conformity  with  the  decrees  of  foi^ 
mer  popes,  the  consecration  of  the  bishops  unlawfully 
estaUished  by  Henty  IV,  Wenzel  of  Mentz,  Siegfried  of 
Augsburg,  Morbert  of  Cbur,  etc.,  was  decUred  null,  and 
likewise  all  other  ordinations  and  consecrations  of  the 
same  kind.  The  synod  rejected  the  erroneous  asser- 
tions of  Wenzel  of  Mentz  in  regard  to  excommunication. 
Excommunications  are  only  valuable  when  they  are  pro- 
nounced according  to  the  forms  adopted  by  the  Chnreh. 
The  six  following  resolutions  are  of  a  general  kind :  The 
sixth  canon  recommends  to  the  priests,  deacons,  and 
subdeacons  perpetual  continence;  the  seventh  canon 
prohibits  the  lays  from  touching  the  altar-polls  and  holy 
vessels;  according  to  the  eighth  canon,  the  lays  shall 
not  take  hold  of  the  dimes  without  having  the  consent 
of  the  legitimate  owners ;  the  ninth  canon  directs  that 
the  spring  fast  of  Quatember  shall  be  held  in  the  first 
week  of  Lent,  the  summer  fast  in  the  week  of  Pente- 
cost ;  the  tenth  canon  decrees  no  one  shall  eat  eggs  or 
cheese  during  the  forty  days  of  Lent;  the  eleventh  can- 
on declares  that  the  choice  made  by  the  legate  Otto  of 
Gebhard  as  bishop  of  Constance,  and  everything  done 
by  the  legate  in  that  city,  is  approved  by  the  council. 
At  the  close  of  the  council  the  anathema  was  pro- 
nounced, with  burning  topers,  against  the  auti  -  pope 


Wibert  (pseudo-Clemens  HI),  the  hetesiarch ;  against 
the  apostate  Hugo  of  Albano,  who  had  presided  at  the 
Council  of  Worms  in  1076 ;  against  Johannes  (Fetrus), 
archbishop  of  Porto,  and  against  Petrus,  late  chancellor 
of  the  pope;  against  arehbisbopLiemar  of  Bremen,  Udo 
of  Hildeaheim,  Otto  of  Constance,  Burchard  of  Basle, 
Huzmann  of  Spire,  deposed  bishops;  finally,  against  the 
usurping  bishops  Wenzel,  archbishop  of  Mentz ;  Sieg- 
fried, bishop  of  Augsburg;  Nurbert,  bishop  of  Chur,  and 
all  their  followers.  See  Labbe,  Condi,  x;  Hardouin, 
ConcU.  vi ;  Hartzhelm,  Cone.  Germ, ;  Binterim,  DeiUtcht 
Cone  vol.  ill ;  Flotho,  KSnig  Hemrick  /K  (Stuttg.  1865). 
Two  other  synods  were  held  at  Quedlinburg — one  in 
1106,  for  the  reformation  of  mannera;  a  third  in  1121, 
about  the  situation  of  the  empire  and  the  investitures. 
See  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kn-ehen-Lex,  a.  v. 

Qnedn  was,  in  HindA  mythology,  the  eon  of  Kas- 
siaba  and  Slugfriede.  He  and  his  brother  Rahu  were  re- 
doubtable giants  and  wicked  dnoMMU.  They  tried  to 
prevent  the  gods  from  preparing  the  beverage  of  im- 
mortality, the  amrila.  The  gods  having  succeeded  in 
their  enterprise,  by  causing  the  Mandar  Mountain  to 
rotate  in  Uie  middle  of  the  milk  sea,  the  two  giants 
robbed  the  vessel  which  contained  the  amrito.  The 
sun  and  moon  had  been  witnesses  to  the  robbery :  they 
denounced  it  to  Vishnu,  who  cut  off  the  heads  of  the 
giants  at  the  very  moment  when  they  carried  the  im- 
mortalizing liquid  to  their  lips.  A  drop  of  the  amrita 
had  already  mode  the  two  heads  immortal;  they  flew 
towards  the  sky,  and  there  became  planets.  They  ore 
only  visible  at  the  time  of  eclipses.  They  are  fierce  en- 
emies of  the  sun  and  moon,  which  they  pursue  and  try 
to  swallow. — VoUmer,  Worteri,  d.  MgtJkol,  s.  v. 

Queen.  The  Hebrews  had  no  word  properly  an- 
swering to  our  term  queen  in  the  sense  of  a  female  sov- 
ereign, neither  hod  they  the  dignity  which  that  word 
denotes.  Of  the  three  Hebrew  terms  used  as  the  equiv- 
alents of  "queeq"  in  the  A,  V,  (nsio;  bjB;  ""J^a*), 
the  first  (maUxih)  alone  is  applied  to  a  queen  regnant ; 
the  first  and  second  {ihegAt)  equally  to  a  queen  contort ; 
without,  however,  implying  the  dignity  which  in  Euro- 
pean nations  attaches  to  that  position;  and  the  third 
(gebirih)  to  the  queen  mother,  to  whom  that  dignity  is 
transferred  in  Oriental  courts.  The  etymological  force 
of  the  words  accords  with  their  application,  ilalk&h 
is  the  feminine  of  miUk, "  king ;"  it  is  applied  in  its  first 
sense  to  the  queen  of  Sheba  (1  Kings  x,  1),  and  in  its 
second  to  the  chief  wife,  as  distinguished  from  all  other 
females  In  a  royal  harem  (Esth.  i,  9  sq. ;  vii,  1  sq.; 
Cant,  vi,  8) :  the  term  "  princesses"  is  nmilarly  used  in 
1  Kings  xi,  8.  Shegal  simply  means  "  wife,"  i.  e.  of  the 
first  rank,  as  distinguished  from  mere  concubines;  it  is 
applied  to  Solomon's  bride  or  perhaps  mother  (Psa.  xlv, 
9),  and  to  the  wives  of  the  first  rank  in  the  harems  of 
the  Chaldee  and  Persian  monorchs  (Don.  v,  2,  3 ;  Neh. 
ii,  6).  Gebir6h,  on  the  other  hand,  is  expressive  of  au- 
thority; it  means  "powerful"  or  "mistress,"  being  the 
feminine  of  "I'^SS,  5«Wr, "  master,"  or  « lord."  The  fem- 
inine is  to  be  understood  by  its  relation  to  the  mascu- 
line, which  is  not  applied  to  kingly  power  or  to  kings, 
but  to  general  authority  and  dominion.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  word  which  occurs  twice  with  reference  to  Isaac's 
blessing  of  Jacob :  "  Be  lord  over  thy  brethren ;"  and  "  I 
have  made  him  thy  ferif  (Gen.  xxvii,  29,  87).  It 
would  therefore  be  applied  to  the  female  who  exercised 
the  highest  authority,  and  this,  in  an  Oriental  house- 
bold,  is  not  the  wife,  but  the  mother,  of  the  master. 
Strange  as  such  an  arrangement  at  first  sight  appears, 
it  is  one  of  the  inevitable  results  of  polygamy :  the  num- 
ber of  the  wives,  their  social  position  previous  to  mar- 
riage, and  the  precarionsness  of  their  hold  on  the  affec- 
tions of  their  lord  combine  to  annihilate  their  influence, 
which  is  transferred  to  the  mother,  as  being  the  only  fe- 
male who  occupies  a  fixed  and  dignified  position.  Hence 
the  application  of  the  term  gebirak  U>  the  queen  mother, 
the  extent  of  whose  influence  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
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narrative  of  the  interview  of  Solomon  and  Bathslieba, 
as  given  in  I  Kings  ii.  19  aq.  The  term  is  applied  to 
ilaachah,  Asa's  mother,  who  was  depoeed  from  her  dig- 
nity in  consequence  of  her  idolatry  (1  Kings  zv,  13;  2 
Chron.  xv,  16) ;  to  Jezebel  as  contrasted  with  Joram  (2 
Kings  X,  IS,  "the  children  of  the  king  and  the  children 
of  the  queen") ;  and  to  the  mother  of  Jeboiachin  or  Jco- 
oniah  (Jer.  xiii,  18;  oomp.  2  Kings  xxiv,  12 ;  Jer.  xxix, 
2).  In  1  Kings  xi,  19,  the  text  perhaps  requires  emen- 
dation, the  reading  followed  in  the  Sept^  DSi^^n, "  the 
elder,"  according  better  with  the  context.  The  limited 
use  which  is  made  even  of  the  restricted  term  gtbirdh  is 
somewhat  remarkable.  It  is  only  employed  twice  with 
reference  to  tht  ir(/e  of  a  king:  in  one  of  these  two  cases 
it  is  applied  to  the  wife  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  where  the 
condiiiun  of  the  royal  consort  was  more  queenly  than  in 
Palestine  (1  Kings  xi,  19 ;  comp.  Wilkinson,  A  nc  fgypl. 
ii,  69;  iii,  64;  v,  28);  and  in  the  other  to  Jezebel,  the 
wife  of  Ahab,  who,  as  the  daughter  of  a  powerful  king, 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges  in  her  matri- 
monial state  (2  Rings  A,  13).  In  two  other  places  it  is 
not  clear  whether  the  king's  wife  or  mother  is  intended 
(Jer.  xiii,  18 ;  xxix,  2) ;  and  in  the  remaining  passages 
it  is  pointedly  referred  to  the  king's  mother  in  such 
terms  as  clearly  show  that  the  state  which  >he  held  was 
one  of  positive  dignity  and  rank  (1  Kings  xv,  13 ;  2 
Chron.  XV,  16).    See  Wire. 

The  result  of  all  inquiry  into  the  subject  seems  to 
show  that  among  the  Jewish  kings  the  usages  bearing 
on  this  point  were  not  different  from  those  which  are 
still  exhibited  in  VVestem  Asiatic  courts.  Where  wom- 
an never  becomes  the  head  of  the  State,  there  can  be 
no  queen  r^iant ;  and  where  polygamy  is  allowed  or 
practiced,  there  can  be  no  queen  consort.  There  will, 
however,  be  a  chief  wife  in  the  harem ;  and  this  is  no 
doubt  the  rank  indicated  in  the  Bible  by  the  words 
which  we  render  "  queen."  This  rank  may  be  various- 
ly acquired.'  The  /rtt  wife  of  the  king,  or  the  first 
whom  he  took  ajier  his  accenion,  usually  obtained  it ; 
and  if  she  is  both  of  high  birth  and  becomes  the  mother 
of  the  firat  son,  her  position  is  tolerably  secnre ;  but  if 
she  possesses  neither  of  these  advantages,  she  may  be 
superseded  in  her  position  as  head  of  the  harem  by  a 
wife  of  higher  birth  and  connections  subsequently 
espoused,  or  by  one  who  becomes  the  mother  of  the 
heir  apparent.  The  king,  however,  will  sometimes  act 
according  to  his  own  pleasure  in  this  matter,  promote 
any  favorite  lady  to  this  dignity,  and  also  remove  her 
from  it  at  his  pleasure ;  but  more  generally  he  finds  it 
convenient  to  follow  the  established  routine.  The  daugh- 
ter of  the  king  of  Egypt  was,  doubtless,  from  her  high 
rank,  the  chief  wif^  of  Solomon ;  as  was  Jezebel,  for  the 
same  reason,  the  chief  wife  of  Ahab.  In  like  manner 
the  high-bom  mother  of  Absalom  was  probably  the  chief 
wife  of  David,  although  it  is  possible  that  the  mother 
of  the  eldest  son,  Amnon,  at  first  enjoyed  that  distinc- 
tion, which,  we  may  safely  presume,  eventually  devolved 
on  Balhsheba,  aiVer  her  son  Solomon  had  been  recog- 
nised as  the  heir.  In  one  of  Mr.  Morier's  amusing 
books  (ff«i/i  Baha  in  England)  there  is  a  passage 
which  strikingly  illustrates  this  matter.  The  court  of 
Persia  is  there  represented  as  being  perplexed  how  to 
answer  a  letter  which,  in  ignorance  of  Eastern  customs, 
had  been  addressed  by  the  queen  consort  of  England 
"  to  the  queen  of  Persia."  "The  cause  of  the  dilemma 
thus  created  was  that — "  Although  the  shah's  principal 
wife  is  called  the  banon  harem,  or  head  of  the  seraglio, 
yet  her  situation  in  the  State  bears  as  little  affinity  to 
that  of  the  queen  of  England  as  one  may  say  the  she 
buffalo  kept  in  the  enclosure  for  food  and  milk  has  to  the 
cow  fed  and  worshipped  by  the  Hindil  as  his  god.  Our 
shah  can  kill  and  create  banons  at  pleasure,  whereas  the 
queen  of  England  maintains  her  post  till  the  hand  of 
fate  lays  her  in  the  grave"  (comp.  Chardin,  Voyagn 
[ed.  Tiangles],  vol.  vi,  ch.  xii ;  Thornton's  Turlxy,  ii, 
'''i4-286).     Very  different  was,  and  is  to  this  day,  in 


Western  Asia,  the  position  of  the  king's  nrather,  wboK 
state  is  much  the  nearest  to  that  of  a  European  qutcii 
of  any  with  which  the  East  is  acquainted.  It  is  foond- 
ed  on  that  essential  principle  of  Oriental  mamieia  wfaxh 
in  all  caaes  considers  the  mother  of  the  husband  as  a  fia 
superior  person  to  his  wife,  and  as  entitled  to  nore  re- 
spect and  attention.  This  principle  should  be  drarir 
understood;  for  it  extends  throughout  the  Bible,  and  i> 
yet  entirely  different  from  our  own  social  arrangentents, 
under  which  the  mother,  as  soon  as  she  becomes  wid- 
owed, abandons  her  place  as  head  of  the  family  to  the 
danghter-in-law.  Hr.  Urquhart  has  adnoirabir  iDas- 
trated  and  developed  this  principle  in  his  Spirit  ofttt 
Eatt  (ii,  887  sq.) ;  and  his  remarks,  although  prinniilT 
illustrative  of  Turkish  manners,  are,  with  some  unessoi- 
tial  limitations,  applicable  to  the  ancient  and  modon 
East.  In  p.  389  there  is  an  anecdote  of  the  late  Iho- 
him  Pasha,  who  is  represented  as  staying  a  whole 
week  in  the  harem  of  his  mother,  waiting  to  find  a  ia- 
vorable  opportunity  of  pressing  a  request  upon  her ;  and 
when  admitted,  kissing  her  feet,  refusing  to  be  'seared, 
and  standing  an  hour  and  a  half  before  her  with  his 
arms  crossed,  without,  after  all,  succeeding  in  the  leit 
which  he — the  conqueror  of  Syria  and  the  victor  of 
Konieh— preferred  to  an  aged  woman.  The  arrange- 
ment in  the  seraglios  of  the  more  magnificent  Hebrew 
monarchs  was  probably  aimilar  to  that  of  Tniker,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  chief  women  in  the  harens  «f 
the  Jewish  sovereigns  entered  it  as  wives,  and  not  as 
slaves.  The  grand  signior,  from  an  indeterminate 
number  of  female  slaves,  selects  his  favorites,  who  are 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  cadvn,  which,  «a  it  meam 
"  lady  of  rhe  house,"  seems  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
Hebrew  gtbirah.  The  number  of  these  is  aaid  to  be 
limited  to  seven,  and  their  rank  seems  to  correspond  t» 
that  of  the  "wives"  of  the  Hebrew  seraglio,  whose  num- 
ber was  unlimited.  The  mother  of  a  boy  is  called  ios- 
teh/,  unless  the  boy  die,  in  which  cate  she  descends  to 
her  former  rank.  The  caduns,  or  wives,  of  a  deceased  at 
deposed  sultan  are  all  removed  from  the  imperial  harem 
to  a  separate  palace,  with  the  single  exception  of  tbt 
validi  mllan,  the  mother  of  the  reigning  sultan,  who 
has  her  liberty,  a  palace,  and  revenues  to  support  a  sim- 
able  establishment.  But 
the  hassekies,  or  those 
who  have  a  son  living, 
are  treated  with  marked 
respect,  as  in  the  natural 
course  of  events  they 
may  become  raiW.  The 
title  of  tuUan  (for  the 
Turkish  has  no  distinc- 
tion of  gender),  though 
from  courtesy  it  may  be 
given  to  the  hassekies, 
is,  strictly  speaking,  ap- 
propriate only  to  the 
sovereign's  mother,  and 
to  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  imperial  family 
(Thornton,  ii, 276;  Urqu- 
hart, ii,  433).  This  state- 
ment, especially  the  last 
point  of  it,  strikingly  il- 
lustrates the  view  we 
have  taken  as  to  the 
more  queenly  position  of 
the  king'«  mother  than 
of  his  wife  in  the  Jewish 
and  other  Asiatic  courts. 
It  must  be  clearly  un- 
derstood that  this  posi- 
tion is  by  no  means  pe- 
culiar to  the  modern 
East,  or  to  the  Jews 
among  the  ancient  Ori- 
entals.   Heeren,  indeed,     Ancient  Kgyptlau  Qacen. 
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thinks  that  the  power  of  "  the  queen  mother"  wa»  even 
more  coiwiderable  among  the  ancient  Persians  than 
among  the  modem  Turks  {Uitl.  Rnearchtt,  i,400) ;  and 
the  narratives  of  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  respecting  the 
tyrannical  influence  exercised  by  Parysatis,  Amesiris, 
and  others  bear  ample  testimony  to  this  fact.  The  care- 
ful reader  of  Scripture  will  easily  be  able  to  trace  the 
same  ideas  respectigg  the  position  of  the  king's  mother 
among  the  Israelites.  In  how  marked  a  manner  does 
the  mother  of  Solomon  come  forward  at  the  end  of  her 
husband's  and  the  beginning  of  her  son's  reign !  She 
takes  an  active  part  in  securing  her  son's  succession ;  it 
is  in  the  conviction  of  her  commanding  influence  that 
Adonijah  engages  her  to  promote  his  suit,  alleging  "  be 
will  not  say  thee  nay ;"  and  then,  when  Bathsheba  ap- 
pears before  her  son,  the  monarch  rises  from  his  place, 
advances  to  meet  her,  bows  himself  before  her,  and  seats 
her  on  the  right  hand  of  his  throne  (1  Kings  i,  ii). 
That  the  king's  mother  possessed  high  dignity  is  fui^ 
ther  evinced  by  the  fact  that  Asa  found  it  necessary  to 
remove  his  mother,  Maachab,  "  from  being  queen,"  on 
account  of  her  abuse  of  the  power  which  that  character 
conferred  (I  Kings  xv,  18).  Jezebel  was,  as  already 
staled,  very  powerful  in  the  lifetime  of  her  husband; 
but  it  is  only  under  her  son  that  she  is  called  "  the 
queen"  (jjtbirak);  and  the  whole  histor}'  of  his  reign 
evinces  the  important  part  which  she  took  in  public 
sOaira  (2  Kings  ix,  22,  80,  37 ;  x,  13).  Still  more 
marked  was  the  influence  which  her  daughter  Athaliah 
exercised  in  Judah  during  the  reign  ofher  son  Abaziah, 
which  was,  indeed,  such  as  enabled  her  at  his  death  to 
set  the  crown  on  her  own  head,  and  to  present  the 
anomaly  in  Jewish  history  of  a  regnant  queen  (2  Kings 
xi).— Kitto;  Smith.    See  Woman. 

QUEEN  OF  HEAVEN.  In  Jer.  vii,  18;  xliv,  17, 
18, 19,  25,  the  Heb.  V^'Sn  r^^Q,  meUketh  hath-iha- 
mA/im,  is  thus  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  In  the  margin  is 
given  "  frame  or  workmanship  of  heaven,"  for  in  twenty 
of  Kennicott's  M8S.  the  reading  is  rsstbp,  of  which 
this  is  the  translation,  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  four- 
teen MS8.  of  Jer.  xliv,  18,  and  in  thirteen  of  .ler.  xliv, 
19.  The  latter  reading  is  followed  by  the  Sept.  and 
Peshito  Syriac  in  Jer.  vii,  18,  but  in  all  the  other  pas- 
sages the  received  text  is  adopted,  as  by  the  Vulg.  in 
every  instance,  Kimchi  says  "  K  is  wanting,  and  it  is 
as  if  rsitbia =<  workmanship  of  heaven,'  i.  e.  the  stars ; 
and  some  interpret '  the  queen  of  heaven,'  i.  e.  a  great 
star  which  is  in  the  heavens,"  Rash!  is  in  favor  of  the 
latter ;  and  the  Targum  renders  throughout  "  the  star 
of  heaven."  Kireher  was  in  favor  of  some  constella- 
tion, the  Pleiades  or  Hyades.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  "  queen  of  heav- 
en" is  the  moon  (comp. 
"siderum  regina,"  Hor- 
ace, Carm,  Sec.  35,  and 
"  regina  coeli,"  Apnl.  Afff. 
xi,  657),  worshipped  as 
Ashtaroth  or  Astarte,  to 
whom  the  Hebrew  wom- 
en offered  cakes  in  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem.  Hit- 
zig  (Der  Proph.  Jermtia, 
p.  64)  says  the  Hebrews 
gave  this  title  to  the 
Egyptian  Neith,  whose 
name  in  the  form  Ta-nith, 
with  the  Egyptian  article,  appears  with  that  of  Baal 
Hamman,  on  four  Carthaginian  inscriptions.  It  is  little 
to  the  purpose  to  inquire  by  what  other  names  this  god- 
dess was  knovm  among  the  Phcenician  colonists;  the 
Hebrews,  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  appear  not  to  have 
given  her  any  special  title.  The  Babylonian  Venus, 
sccoiding  to  Harpocration  (quoted  by  Selden,  De  Dit 
Sgrit  [e<l.  1617],  synt.  2,  cap.  6,  p.  220),  was  also  styled 
"the  queen  of  heaven."  Mr.  Layard  identifies  Hera, 
"the  second  deity  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  with  Astar- 


PboBDlcLin  Coin  with  Head  of 
Astarte. 


te,  Uylttta,  or  VeniB,"  and  with  the  " '  queen  of  heaven,' 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  sacred  volumes.  .  .  .  The 
planet  which  bore  her  name  was  sacred  to  her,  and  in 
the  Assyrian  sculptures  a  star  is  placed  upon  her  head. 
She  was  called  Beltis,  because  she  was  the  female  form 
of  the  great  divinity,  or  Baal ;  the  two,  there  is  reason 
to  conjecture,  having  been  originally  but  one,  and  an- 
drogyne. Her  worship  penetrated  from  Assj-ria  into 
Asia  Minor,  where  its  Assyrian  origin  was  recognised. 
In  the  rock  tablets  of  Pterium  she  is  represented,  as  in 
those  of  Assyria,  standing  erect  on  a  lion,  and  crowned 
with  a  tower  or  mural  coronet,  which,  we  learn  from  Lu- 
cian,was  peculiar  to  the  Shemitic  figure  of  the  goddess. 
This  may  have  been  a  modification  of  the  high  cap  of 
the  Assyrian  bas-reliefs.  A  figure  of  Astarte  found  in 
Etruria  represents  her  as  winged  (Rawlinson,  I/erod,  ii, 
404).  To  the  Shemites  she  was  known  under  the  names 
of  Astarte,  Ashtaroth,  Mylitta,  and  Alitta,  according  to 
the  various  dialects  of  the  nations  among  which  her 
worship  prevailed"  (Xinereh,  ii,  464, 456, 467).  It  is  so 
difiicult  to  separate  the  worship  of  the  moon-goddess 
from  that  of  the  planet  Venus  in  the  Assyrian  mytholo- 
gy when  introduced  among  the  Western  nations  that 
the  two  are  frequently  confused.  Movers  believes  that 
Ashtoreth  was  originally  the  moon-goddess,  while  ao- 
corriing  to  Kawlinson  {Herod,  i,  521)  hhlar  is  the  Baby- 
lonian Venus,  one  of  whose  titles  in  the  Sardanapal'ns 
inscriptions  is  "  the  mistress  of  heaven  and  earth"  (see 
Onias,  De  Ci»cn  rsbl3  [AlU  1666]).     See  AsuTO- 

KETH. 

With  the  cakes  (D'^SIS,  camanim ;  Sept  ^ovwvcc) 
which  were  offered  in  her  honor,  with  incense  and  liba- 
tions, Selden  compares  the  trirvpa  (A.  V.  "  bran")  of 
Ep.  of  Jer.  43,  which  were  burned  by  the  women  who 
sat  by  the  wayside  near  the  idolatrous  temples  for  the 
purposes  of  prostitution.  These  irirvpa  were  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  Hecate  while  invoking  her  aid  for  success  in 
love (7'A«)cr.ii,83).  The  Targum  gives  •J-'aWlB, kar- 
duttn,  which  elsewhere  appears  to  be  the  Greek  j^etptiai- 
rof ,  a  sleeved  tunic  Rashi  says  the  cakes  had  the  im- 
age of  the  god  stamped  upon  them,  and  Tbeodoret  that 
they  contained  pine-cones  and  raisins. — Smith.  See 
Cake. 

QUEEN  OF  THE  SOUTH.    See  Sheba. 

Qaeen  Anne's  Bounty  is  the  name  given  in 
England  to  a  fund  appropriated  to  increase  the  income 
of  the  poorer  clergy.  It  was  created  out  of  the  first- 
fruits  and  tenths  which  before  the  Reformation  were  ex- 
acted by  the  pope  from  the  clergy.  These  were  funded 
by  a  statute  in  queen  Anne's  time;  hence  the  name. 
See  Chambert'i  Enci/dnp,  s.  v.     See  Annates. 

Queensfeny  Declaration.  After  the  defeat  at 
Bothwell  Bridge,  the  stricter  and  more  violent  portion 
of  the  Covenanters  drew  off  from  the  main  body,  and  ad- 
hered exclusively  to  the  ministers  Cameron  and  Cargill. 
An  outline  of  their  opinion  had  been  composed,  and  the 
document  was  found  in  possession  of  Hall  of  Haughhead, 
on  his  apprehension  at  Qiiecnsferry  on  June  8,  1680. 
Hall  was  mortally  wounded  as  he  was  defending  him- 
self, and  Cargill,  his  companion,  escaped.  This  docu- 
ment, unsigned  and  unfinished,  and  named  after  the 
place  where  it  was  seized,  after  affirming  adherence  to 
the  Scriptures  and  the  covenanted  work  of  reformation, 
goes  on,  however,  to  say :  "  We  do  declare  that  we  shall 
set  up  over  ourselves,  and  over  what  God  shall  give  us 
power  of,  government  and  governors  according  to  the 
Word  of  God;  that  we  shall  no  more  commit  the  gov- 
ernment of  ourselves,  and  the  making  of  laws  for  us,  to 
any  one  single  person,  this  kind  of  government  being 
most  liable  to  inconveniences,  and  aptest  to  degenerate 
into  tyranny."  This  bold  avowal  of  revolution  was  soon 
charged  against  the  entire  Presbyterian  body,  and  in- 
creased persecution  was  the  result. — Eadie,  Ecclet.  Cy- 
clop, s.  V.  See  Covenanters  ;  Rutherolxn  Deci.a- 
ration;  Sanqithar  Declaration, 
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Qaeias,  Ebermabd  voh,  a  German  ptelate  of  the 
Beformatiun  period,  flourished- near  the  opening  of  the 
16th  century.  In  1523  he  was  made  bishop  of  Fomera- 
nia,  but  in  the  following  year  he  felt  constrained  to  an- 
nounce his  abandonment  of  the  old  faith  and  became 
Protestant.  In  1527  be  resigned  his  worldly  power  (the 
episcopates  of  (iermany  then  holding  secular  as  weU  as 
ecclesiastical  sway)  into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Pome- 
rania.  He  also  abandoned  the  celibate,  and  in  every 
way  he  identified  himself  with  the  Protestant  cause. 
He  was  overshadowed  by  the  greatness  of  his  predeces- 
sor in  the  see,  George  von  Pulentz  (q.  v.),  and  little  is 
known  of  Queiss  after  1527.  Probably  his  decease  only 
two  years  Uter  was  the  reason  for  this  obacured  page  in 
bis  life's  history. 

Quolon,  Htacimtrb  Louis  dr,  a  French  Roman 
Catholic  prelate  of  note,  was  bom  at  Paris,  Oct.  8, 
1778,  and  was  educated  at  the  seminary  in  St,  Sulpice. 
In  1807  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  and  made 
shortly  after  secretary  of  cardinal  Fesch.  When  this 
noted  dignitafv  fell  out  with  Napoleon,  Quelen  accom- 
panied his  eminence  to  Lyons,  Under  the  Restoration 
he  l)ecame  general  vicar  of  Talleyrand,  took  an  active 
part  in  the  establishment  of  the  concordat,  and  was  re- 
warded for  his  valuable  services  by  the  bishopric  m  par- 
libui  ofSamooata  in  1819.  When  Talleyrand  was  ele- 
vated to  the  archbishopric  of  Paris,  Quelen  was  made 
his  coadjutor  aum  tpe  tucctdendi,  and  on  Oct.  20,  1821, 
succeeded  Talleyrand  in  the  primacy  of  France.  He 
made  many  journeys  and  busied  himself  greatly  with 
rtlique  controversies  (Francis  de  Sales,  Yincent  de  Paul) : 
but  his  stout  advocacy  of  UUramontaniism  and  the  Jes- 
uits, whose  expulsion  from  Frauce  in  1828  he  vainly  en- 
deavored to  prevent,  made  him  very  unpopular,  and  he 
was  subjected  to  repeated  attacks  in  his  palace  by  the 
mobs  of  Paris  in  1830  and  1831.  He  Uved  on,  however, 
until  I8S9,  when  sudden  death  ended  the  ignoiunious 
role  of  this  great  ecclesiastic  See  Henrion,  Vie  et  Tra- 
vaux  Apontoliqua  de  M,  de  Quelen;  D'Exauvillez,  Vie 
A  brigie ;  CHavel,  Hitt.  Ckril,  da  Diodtet  de  Franoe,  s.  v. 

Quenatedt,  Johann  Akdrbas,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  horn  at  Quedlinbui^  in  1617,  studied  at  Helm- 
stadt  under  Calixtus  and  Homejus,  and  in  MHttenbevg 
under  Leyser.  Won  to  the  theology  of  the  latter  high- 
achool,  he  became  in  1646  theological  adjunct,  in  1649 
extraordinary,  and  in  1660  ordinary-  professor  of  theology 
at  Wittenberg,  and  always  distinguished  himself  as  a 
most  ardent  Lutheran.  He  died  in  1688.  His  most 
celebrated  work,  Theologia  VidacHco-polemica, ».  Sr/tlema 
Theologiam  (Wittenb.  1685),  is  a  moat  elaborate  treatise 
of  Lutheran  scholasticism,  and  constitutes  one  of  the 
best  polemics  of  its  distinguishing  dogmas.  Other 
works  of  bis  of  note  are,  De  SepuUura  Vtlerum  (ibid. 
1648,  8vo,  and  later) :  —  Diulogat  de  Patriu  Illuttrium 
Doclrina  et  Scriptis  I'irorum  (ibid.  1654,  4to)  :—/)»»- 
putationet  Exegeiica  in  Epislolam  ad  Colouemes  (ibid. 
1664,  4to)  :  —  £tAica  PaHoralit  fibid.  1678,  8vo,  and 
later):  —  Antiquitatei  Biblica  et  EocUtiatlica  (ibid. 
1688,  4to,  and  later).  Personally  Qnenstedt  was  a 
mild,  unpretentious  character,  and  even  his  polemics  is 
■  nothing  less  than  zealoticaL  He  appeared  on  the  stage 
when  the  period  of  dissohition  had  touched  Lutheran- 
ism  and  rejuvenated  the  old  orthodox  spirit,  and  gave 
it  new  and  attractive  form.  His  power  was  not  only 
with  his  pen,  but  in  the  university.  See  Hagenbach, 
Iliat.  o/I>octr.  (see  Index) ;  Jiicher,  AUgem,  Oekhrlen- 
Lexik<m,a.v.;  Tholuck,  Wittenberger  Theologen,  p.  214 
sq. ;  Gass,  GetchiclUe  der  prolett.  Dogmatik,  i,  367  sq. 
(J.H.W.) 

Qnontal,  BARmoLOMStr  tx>,  a  Portuguese  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  of  noble  parentage.  Aug.  22, 1626,  in  the 
isle  of  St.  Michael,  Azores.  In  1643  he  was  sent  to  Por- 
tugal to  study  at  Evora  and  other  Portuguese  high- 
schools,  and  after  taking  holy  orders  became  one  of  the 
confessors  of  the  king.  He  greatly  served  papal  in- 
terests, and  was  distinguished  by  pope  Clement  XI  with 


the  title  of  "the  Tenerable."  Quental  intradaoed  tkt 
"  Congregation  of  the  Oratory,"  and  in  other  wan 
strengthened  Romanism.  He  died  at  l.i«hon,  Dec  il^ 
1698.  His  principal  works  are,  UedOafot*  (lisb.  ICtt- 
95,6vols.8vo):— 5«-nio«(ibid.l692,4to).  SeeNiecioi, 
Mimoira,  voL  xlii. — Hoefer,  A'etir.  Biog,  Gtmirak,  ili, 
800. 

Qaenu,  Matrckui,  a  French  ooatn>rersiaIiit,«a 
bom  at  Sens,  Aug.  I,  1614,  studied  tbeiriugy  at  Peii, 
where  he  obtained  the  doctorate,  and  waa  attached  to 
the  Sorbonne.  He  was  a  Jansenist  in  proclivity,  aad  is 
1656  refused  to  abandon  the  Port-Royalists  even  tm  the 
threat  of  being  ousted  from  his  profeaeonhipL  He  wv 
rewarded  for  his  consistency  by  the  archlnahop  of  Sa% 
who  made  Queras  one  of  his  grand  vicars  and  plaod 
him  at  the  head  of  bis  theokigical  seminary.  In  l<74, 
upon  the  death  of  his  protector,  Qoeras  waa  clUipti  u 
retire  to  Troyes,  and  became  prior -of  St.  Qnentin.  He 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  like  the  Pon-RoyaliMa 
in  retirement  and  penitence.  He  died  April  9, 16% 
His  most  important  works  is  EcbtirdiHmtiil  de  ttttt 
Citebre  et  Importanle  Quettion,  referring  to  the  deeirion 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  on  the  dogmas  of  justiflcalia 
and  grace  (Paris,  1688,  8vo),  in  which  he  take*  gnmi 
against  the  council Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ghtirak,  a  v. 

Qaeicna,  Stkod  of.  In  the  year  408  a  coancil  was 
held  at  a  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chatcedon.  The 
spot  is  designated  iri  !pvv  (to  the  oak),  and  the  coan- 
cil is  therefore  known  as  the  Coiteiliam  ad  Qmerrvm.  It 
was  presided  over  by  Paul,  bishop  of  Heradea.  Tbeof^ 
ilus  of  Alexandria  here  succeeded  in  effecting  the  dep- 
osition of  his  archenemy  St.  John  CbrysoMom.  which 
was  decreed  by  the  thirty-eix  tnshopa  present,  anoag 
whom  were  Acacius  of  Berea,  Sevcrianns  of  Gabala.  a 
Syria,  Antiochus  of  Ptnlemai^  and  Cyprian  of  Cbake- 
don.  St.  Chrysoetom  was  cited,  but  refused  to  appear, 
unleas  Tbeophihis,  Acacius,  Antiochus,  and  others  of  Ui 
dedand  foes  withdrew.  The  emperor  Arradins,  ricU- 
ing  to  the  wish  of  his  wife  £udoxia,  who  had  deto^ 
mined  the  min  of  Chtysostom,  conflmied  the  jodpaenc 
of  the  council,  and  banished  him  to  Bithynia.  How- 
ever, an  earthquake,  which  occurred  on  the  rery  day  cf 
his  departure,  terrified  the  empress  to  such  a  clegne  \\M 
he  was  instantly  brought  back,  and  re-entered  CiHMSk- 
tiuople  in  triumph. — laudoo,  Mam.  of  Cotmdl*,  p.  SOL 
See  Chbysostom. 

Quoilni,  AsoKLO  Mabia,  an  illustrious  TtaUan  piel- 
ate  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  bom  at  Venice,  aS  nmb 
parentage,  in  1680.  He  first  studied  under  the  Jesaitl. 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  entered  the  Benedictine  ei- 
der. Having  become  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek. 
Hebrew,  and  Biblical  learning,  he  was  made  instraflit 
of  the  novices,  for  whom  he  wrote  a  dissertation,  Dt  Ho- 
taica  J/iftoria  Prtatmtia.     He  afterwards  travelhd 

j  four  years  in  France,  England,  Holland,  and  Germaay, 
and  enjoyed  the  society  of  some  of  the  noost  distia- 

I  guished  men  of  those  countries.  In  his  Comameitlarii  it 
Rebut  ad  te  PertineHlibiu,  he  gives  some  account  of  wbK 
he  saw  and  the  conversations  he  had  with  many  leaned 
men.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he  published  several  woffa 
on  liturgic  antiquities:  Vehu  Offidum  Qaadragttimok 
Grada  Orthodoxa  : — Diatriba  ad  Priorem  Partem  Tr- 
terit  Officii :  —  De  Ecdetiatticontm  Offinomm  oj^ 
Grtecot  Antiquitale :  —  De  Hymmt  QuadrapnimaUa 
Gr<Bconon:—De  Aliii  Catttid*  QftadragenmaKbiu.  b 
1721  Querini  was  made  archbishop  of  Corfii,  and  be 
wrote  on  the  antiquities  and  history  of  that  isiaod.  la 
1728  he  was  transferred  to  the  see  of  Breada,  and  smd 
after  he  was  made  a  cardinal  and  librarian  of  the  Vati- 
can. It  was  after  his  promotion  to  the  see  of  BtcKiB 
that  he  wrote  his  literary  history  of  Brescia.  He  d» 
published  the  Um  of  Paid  II  (q.V.)  and  Paul  III  (4.T.). 
in  the  former  of  which  he  endeavored  to  dear  the  Bcs- 
oiy  of  that  pope  from  the  charges  of  Ilatina  and  cafaer 
historians ;  and  he  edited  a  collection  of  the  epiftkt  of 
cardinal  Reginald  Pole.    His  other  woifca  consist  of  di»- 
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aertations  upon  literary  subjects,  both  sacred  and  pro- 
iane,  and  of  numerous  epistles,  chiefly  in  Latin.  Car- 
dinal Querini  was  in  every  respect  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished prelates  of  the  Roman  Church  iu  the  18th 
century.  Spotless  in  bis  morals,  modest  and  simple  in 
hia  habita,  geneiDua,  meek,  and  charitable,  be  concil- 
iated the  esteem  of  men  of  all  countries  and  opinions. 
Frederick  the  Great  wrote  to  him  in  the  most  flattering 
terras.  Voltaire  dedicated  to  him  his  tragedy  of  Semir- 
(itttw  and  other  works.  Querini  labored  particularly  to 
improve  the  town  of  Brescia,  of  which  he  was  bishop. 
He  completed  the  structure  of  its  handsome  cathedral, 
fuunded  a  clerical  college,  a  house  for  female  instruction 
iu  the  Val  Camonica,  and,  lastly,  he  established  the  pub- 
lic library  of  Breecia.    Hediedian&b.—HngUtkCyelop. 

Qnesnttl,  PASQtnEii,  a  celebrated  French  priest  of 
the  Orator}',  was  bom  of  Scottish  descent,  at  Paris,  iu 
1634.  He  studied  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  in  1667  enter- 
ed the  Congregation,  tu  which  bb  two  brothers  belong- 
ed also.  Those  were  times  tba^  tried  men's  soiila.  M\ 
France  was  agitated  by  the  oontniveiay  which  threat- 
ened the  exodus  of  Holland  from  the  domain  of  Koman- 
ism.  The  heresy  of  Jansen  had  found  warm  advocates 
in  France  also,  and  Quesuel  was  himself  one  of  the  most 
ardent  of  these.  In  1671  he  brought  out  his  Abrigi  de 
la  Morale  dt  fEvam/ile,  which  constitutes  only  the 
opening  of  the  now  celebrated  work  of  bis,  Lt  Nouveau 
TeMlamaU  at  Franfau,  avee  da  JUfiexioiu  Morale» 
(first  complete  ed.  Paris,  1687,  and  often  since).  This 
work  roost  unequivocally  condemned  much  In  the  pa- 
pacy, and  advocated  pretty  boldly  many  features  of  Jan- 
senism. Voltaire  says  that  thirty  pages  of  this  book, 
properly  qualified  and  softened,  would  have  prevented 
much  of  the  disturbance  which  Jansenism  created  in 
France.  In  1675,  Quesnel  made  the  breach  wider  by 
bis  publicatian  of  the  works  of  Leo  I  and  of  St.  Hilary 
of  Aries,  greatly  enriched  by  marginal  notes,  in  the 
interest  and  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  Gallican 
Church.  Of  course,  the  book  was  pUced  on  the  Index, 
and  its  author  proscribed  at  Rome.  The  superior  of 
the  Oraturians,  pere  Abel  de  Sainte-Harthe,  was  him- 
self an  enthusiastic  Jansenist,  and  positively  endorsed 
QuesneL  But  when  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  De  Har- 
Isy,  exiled  Sainte-Marthe,  Quesnel  found  France  a  very 
undesirable  home,  and  he  determined  to  go>beyond  its 
borders.  In  1681  he  was  not  even  left  to  make  his 
choice,  for  he  was  in  that  year  driven  from  Paris.  At 
first  he  went  to  Orleans.  His  persistent  refusal  to  aban- 
don Jansenism  made  him  uncomfortable  here  also.  In 
1684,  finally,  bis  order  promulgated  an  anti-Jansenistic 
formula  and  demanded  the  signature  of  all  its  members. 
Quesnel  refused  to  comply,  and,  feeling  insecure,  retired 
to  Brussels,  where  he  found  the  great  Amauld  living, 
also  in  exile,  on  account  of  his  Jansenistic  proclivities. 
The  two  theologians  became  intimate  companions  and 
wrought  much  together,  until  the  death  of  Amauld,  in 
1694,  terminated  their  relations.  One  of  the  most  tell- 
ing labors  in  defence  of  Jansenism  brought  out  at  Brus- 
sels by  Quesnel  was  his  Riflexioai  Morate$.  Notwith- 
standing its  favorable  treatment  of  Jansenism,  the  work, 
by  its  spirit  of  devotion  and  fervor,  attracted  many 
readers  and  warm  admirers.  Its  beauties  made  even 
the  moderate  Ultramontanes  forget  the  Jansenistic  pro- 
clivities of  the  pen  that  wrote  it,  and  all  bestowed  high 
encomiama  on  IL  Several  bishops  were  loud  in  its 
praises.  Even  the  nltra-Jesuits  would  read  it  to  catch 
its  holy  influences;  and  Voltaire  (SiicU  de  Louit  XIV, 
voL  ii)  asserts  that  it  was  freely  read  at  Rome.  He 
tells  the  story  that  the  abb^  R^naudot,  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  in  France,  being  at  Rome  tbe  first  year  of 
Clement  XI's  pontificate,  went  one  day  to  wait  upon 
thia  pope,  who  loved  men  of  letters,  and  was  himself  a 
man  of  learning,  and  found  him  reading  Quesnel's 
book.  "This,"  said  bis  holiness,  "is  an  excellent  pcr- 
furmanoe;  we  have  no  one  at  Rome  capable  of  writing 
in  thia  manner.    I  wish  I  could  have  tbe  author  near 


me."  Tet  this  very  pope  in  1708  published  a  decre« 
against  it,  and  afterwards,  in  1718,  issued  the  famous 
bull  Unigemtut,  in  which  were  condemned  a  hundred 
and  one  propositions  extracted  from  it.  We  must  not, 
however,  look  upon  this  condemnation  of  Clement  Xi 
as  a  contradiction  to  the  encomium  he  had  before 
given;  it  proceeded  entirely  from  reasons  of  state.  The 
warmest  advocate  of  the  Rifiexiom  was  cardinal  de 
Noailles  (q.  v.).  While  still  bishop  of  Chalons  he  bad 
defended  Quesnel's  works.  Later,  in  the  arcbiepiscopal 
see  of  Paris,  he  again  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Port^ 
Royalists,  and,  of  course,  of  Quesnel.  In  1696  be  even 
brought  out  an  edition  of  the  Siftexioru  at  Paris.  But 
the  Jesuits  were  at  work,  and  they  finally  succeeded  in 
securing  the  pope's  disapproval  of  the  work,  and  in 
blackening  the  character  of  its  author.  They  accused 
him  of  plotting  against  the  authorises  and  as  a  danger- 
ous and  seditious  person.  In  1708  Quesnel  was  arrest- 
ed by  onler  of  king  Philip  V,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
archbishop  of  Malines,  and  put  in  prison.  He  was  res- 
cued, however,  by  Jansenistic  friends,  and  made  good 
bis  escape  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  days  building  up  Jansenism  iu  Holland  and 
strengthening  it  in  France  and  Belgium  also.  -  He 
died  in  1719.  Tbe  titles  of  all  his  writings  HU  in  Moreri 
several  columns.  We  have  room  here  to  mention  only, 
L'Idie  da  Sacerdoce  et  du  Sacrifice  de  Ji»ut-Chrul 
(Par.  1688, 12ma) -.—Caata  Amaldiaa  (ibid.  1697, 8vo) : 
— La  Paiac  de  CUment  IX,  ou  Dimmatralion  de$  deux 
Fautsetii  CapiUUet  avanciee  dam  tHittmre  de  cmg  Pro- 
potitiotu  contre  la  Foi  da  Dbciplet  de  SaiTil-A  vguttin, 
etc  (ibid.  1701, 2  vols.  12mo)  ■.—Conmllation  sur  le  Fa- 
meux  Cat  de  Conidence  (ibid.  1704, 12mo)  -.—La  Disci- 
plaie  de  CigSte  (ibid.  1698,  2  vols.  4to)  -.—Tradiiion  de 
tEgliee  Romame  tur  la  Pridetlmation  dee  Samtt  et  nr 
la  Grace  Efficaee  (ibid.  1687, 4  vols.  12mo).  See  Guett^e, 
Hut.  de  TigUn  de  France,  vols,  x  and  xi ;  Ceillier,  Diet. 
Hist,  dee  Aut.  BccUt.;  Jervis,  Hilt,  of  the  Church  of 
France  (see  Index);  Reucblin, tfeicA, e. Port-/foyn^  vol 
ii;  Neander,  Ckrietian  Dogmas;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of 
RiUionalitm,  p.  881 ;  Princeton  Reviea,  1866,  p.  182 ;  Mo- 
reri,  Did.  Hietorique,  s.  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Question,  Hodkrn,  is,  in  Scotland,"  Whether  it  be 
the  duty  of  all  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  preached  to  re- 
pent and  believe  in  Christ?"  and  it  is  called  modem  be- 
cause it  is  supposed  never  to  have  been  agitated  before 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  It  originated  in 
Northamptonshire,  in  the  churches  in  which  Mr.  Davis 
of  Rothwell  preached,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
took  an  active  part  in  it.  The  question  thus  started 
was  pursued  by  a  variety  of  inferior  writers  down  to  the 
time  of  Andrew  Fuller,  who  very  ably  supported  the 
positive  side  of  the  question,  namely,  that  faith  is  tbe 
duty  of  all  men,  although,  through  the  depravity  of  hu- 
man nature,  men  will  not  believe  till  regenerated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  On  the  other  side  it  was  contended  "that 
faith  was  not  a  duty,  but  a  grace,"  the  exercise  of  which 
was  not  required  till  it  was  bestowed.  On  this  subject 
Mr.  Fuller  published  The  Gospel  Worthy  of  All  Accep- 
tation ;  or,  The  Duty  of  AU  Men  to  Believe  in  Jesus 
Christ,  Thereupon  Fuller  was  attacked  by  Mr.  Hutton, 
a  Sopralapsarian,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Taylor,  an  Arminian,  on  tbe  other,  to  whom  he  replied 
by  A  Drfenee  of  his  former  tract. — Eadie,  Ecdes.  Cyclop, 

S.V. 

QueBtmen  are  parish  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to 
assist  church- wardens, 

Qaeti^  jAoqtres,  a  French  Dominican,  was  bom  in 
Paris,  Aug.  6, 1618.  At  a  very  early  age  he  entered  the 
order,  and  in  1635  was  sent  to  Bordeaux  to  study  theol- 
ogy. In  1642  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  at 
Paris.  After  filling  several  positions  of  trust  in  houses 
of  his  order  in  provincial  towns,  he  was  recalled  to 
Paris,  in  1662,  and  placed  in  charge  of  tbe  library  of  the 
•lacobin  convent.  Thereafter,  be  became  noted  for  his 
bibliographical  attaiumenti  and  bis  intimate  knowledge 
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of  the  canon  law.    He  died  Ifarch  2, 1698.    We  have  ' 
from  him :  Hierompni  de  Medtcii  Formaiis  Erplicatio 
Summo!  TheoL  D.  Thoma  Aqutaatit  (Paris,  1657,  fol.) :—  ' 
ConciUi  Trid.  Canonet  (ibid.  1666,  limo):—yila  Hier.  I 
Savonarola  (ibid.  1674,  8  voU.  12ino) : — Petri  Morim  i 
Oputcula  tt  JCputola  (ibid.  1675,  12mo)  •.—Scripfoni  \ 
OrdBiM/VmKeatoram  A»»iri<«'(ibid.  1719  8q.2  vols.  foL), 
left  incomplete  aud  continued  by  Ecbard.     See  Serip- 
torei  Ordmu  Pradicatorum,  ii,  746 ;  Niceron,  Memoiret, 
xxiv ;  Moreri,  Uict.  Hut.  a.  v.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  £iog.  Gi-  ' 
nirale,  a.  v. 

Quetsalooatl,  a  Mexican  divinity,  represented  by 
the  green-feathered  serpent,  is  the  god  of  the  air.    Ue 
was,  while  on  earth,  a  high-priest  in  the  city  of  Tuta,  { 
and  waa  so  immensely  rich  that  bis  houses  were  built  | 
with  nothing  but  gold  and  precious  stones.    He  was,  at  I 
the  same  time,  a  legislator  of  incredible  wisdom ;  his  I 
commands  were  published  from  the  top  of  a  mountain 
by  a  herald  whose  voice  could  be  heard  at  a  distance  of 
three  hundred  miles.    It  was  to  him  that  useful  inven-  i 
tions  were  due ;  he  was,  besides,  a  favorite  of  the  gods, 
who,  fur  his  sake,  loaded  the  land  with  blessings  of  all 
kinds.    In  that  time  an  ear  of  com  was  of  such  a  size 
that  it  was  no  light  burden  for  a  strong  man.     But  as 
the  country,  through  him,  grew  happy  to  excess,  and 
as  the  gods  were  well  aware  that  such  unmixed  felici- 
ty was  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  people,  they  advised 
him  to  emigrate.     He  did  so,  went  to  Cholula,  where 
the  people  chose  him  for  their  ruler.    His  reign  was  as 
prosperous  as  could  be  expected.    After  his  death  be 
was  worshipped  as  god  of  the  air.     Almost  all  peoples, 
even  those  hostile  to  Cholula,  recognised  his  divinity 
and  built  temples  in  his  honor. — VoUmer,  H'orterb.  d, 
lil/thoL».v, 

QuoTedo  7  Villegas,  Frakcisco  Gomkz  db,  a 
Spanish  author  of  note,  was  bom  in  Madrid,  Sept.  26, 
1580;  was  educated  at  the  university  at  Alcala,  and 
when  only  fifteen  years  of  age  took  his  degree  in  theolo- 
gy. He  would  probably  have  risen  to  great  distinction 
in  the  Church  had  not  his  hot  temper  involved  him  in 
strife  and  controversy,  which  ended  in  a  duel  and  exile. 
He  removed  to  Italy  and  there  also  led  a  restless  and 
eventful  life.  He  died  at  Villanueva  de  los  Infantes  in 
1645.  Many  of  hia  writings  were  confiscated  by  the 
government,  but  among  those  that  reached  the  public 
we  are  interested  in  the  treatises  On  the  Providence  of 
God:—God!i  Politics  and  Chritft  Government,  in  which 
he  attempts  a  complete  body  of  political  philosophy 
based  upon  the  example  of  the  Saviour : — On  a  Holy  I 
Life : — The  Militant  Life  of  a  Chrittian,  etc  There  is 
a  complete  edition  of  his  works  by  Sancho  (Madrid, 
1790-94, 11  vols.  Svo),  and  a  more  recent  one  by  Guerra 
y  Orbe  (ibid.  1852). 

Qniatil  is,  in  the  mythology  of  the  HindQs,  the 
conceiving  force  resting  (therefore  sterile,  ineffectual) 
in  Brahma.  It  is  called  his  wife,  and  as  such  is  op- 
posed to  the  prolific  goddess,  Saraswati.  The  latter  is 
tbe  feminine  element  of  Brahma  in  its  exterior  appear- 
ance ;  Quiatri  is  the  same  resting  in  himself. — Vollmer, 
\Vdrtarb.d.Mylhol.s.v. 

Qnich^B,  Kichte,  or  Utlat^caa,  a  semi-civil- 
ized nation  or  Guatemala,  occupying,  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest,  the  greater  part  of  what  is  now  called  Los 
Altos,  or  the  highlands,  of  Guatemala,  including  the 
districts  of  Quiche,  Totonicapam,  and  Qnesaltenango. 
Their  traditions  indicate  that  they  sprang  from  the 
Toltec  stock.  Their  records,  as  written  out  by  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  house  immediately  after  the  conquest, 
give  a  long  array  of  kings,  and  imply  a  high  antiquity. 
It  seems  that  the  Kachiquels  and  Zutugils  were  once  em- 
braced in  the  Quiche  kingdom,  and  that  their  separation 
was  the  act  of  the  king  Acxopil,  who  divided  his  power 
with  his  two  sons,  retaining  to  himself  the  capital  and 
surrounding  regions,  which  preserved  the  name  of  Qui- 
che. These  three  divisions,  subsequently  becoming 
hostile,  were  easily  conquered  by  the  Spaniards.    Al- 


varado  encountered  his  most  riguroos  renstinx  is 
Quiche,  where  the  king,  Tecum -Umam,  went  out  vt 
meet  him,  according  to  the  chroniclers,  with  232,Hb 
men.  They  fought  with  great  bravery ;  but  miokaiT 
and  cannon,  and,  above  all,  the  terror  inspired  \if  tlie 
Spanish  horse,  proved  too  powerful  for  tbe  rude  aam 
of  resistance  at  their  command.  Tbe  battle  lasted  u 
days,  the  Indians  fighting  desperately  as  tfaer  fell  bscL 
The  king  at  last  was  slain  by  Alvarado,  and  the  td>jii- 
gation  of  the  Quiches  was  completed.  Tbe  tubs  of  iIk 
city  of  Quiche,  described  by  Mr.  Stephens,  attest  tk 
grandeur  and  power  of  this  people,  and  give  a  fair  ta^ 
port  tu  tbe  early  accounta  of  their  numbers.  Tbe  db- 
trict  which  they  occupied  is  the  bcat-populalcd  ponioi 
of  Guatemala,  and  is  almost  purely  Indian,  tbe  andai 
language  being  still  in  general  use.  The  people  m 
described  by  Arthur  Morelet  as  "an  active,  coongew: 
race,  whose  heads  never  grow  gray,  persevering  in  tbeb 
industry-,  skilful  in  almost  ever;-  department  of  an,  goal 
workers  in  iron  and  tbe  predous  metals,  generally  nU- 
dressed,  neat  in  person,  with  a  firm  step  and  ind^«- 
dent  bearing,  and  altogether  constituting  a  daas  </di- 
izens  who  only  require  to  be  better  educated  to  ret 
equal  to  the  best."  'llieir  language  is  regarded  is  i 
purer  dialect  than  either  the  Kachiquel  or  ZatspL 
with  which  it  is  compared  by  Fray  Udefonso  YMxb, 
iaha  Artedela  Lengaa  Kadtiquel  (Goatemala,  17S3i. 
Much  has  recently  been  done  for  a  better  knowledge  of 
this  people  by  Brassenr  de  Bourbourg,  espedally  is  hit 
Grananaire  de  la  Langue  Qm'ciie  mise  em  Pttralltk 
avec  tea  Deux  Dialeetet  Cakdiiquel  a  TsutuhH,  otfc  n 
Vocabulttire,  tervant  dt Introduction  au  Rabiaal  Af)a. 
Drwne  Indu/ene  (Paris,  1862) ;  and  Pojntl  I'oh,  It  Um 
Sacri  et  let  Mt/thei  de  tAntiqiiiti  Americaiie,  one  h 
Livret  Hiroiquet  et  Uittoriquet  de  QiiicAi  (1861).— 7% 
A  mer.  Cydop.  s.  v. 

Qnichuaa,  the  dominant  people  iir  tbe  empire «( 
Peru  under  the  incas,  who  made  their  langiisf^e  ibt 
general  one  of  their  territory'.  The  Quichnas  exind- 
ed  from  Lake  Titicaca  to  Quito,  and  towards  the  com 
to  the  territory  of  the  Chinchas  and  Yuncas.  Tbe  Ar- 
mar&s,  extending  from  Lake  Titicaca  to  what  is  im* 
the  southern  limit  of  Bolivia,  were  first  reduced  by  ibe 
Quicbuas  under  tbe  incas.  Tbe  Quichnas  are  gsv, 
cheerful,  energetic,  and,  under  the  wise  sway  of  tbe  in- 
cas, seem  to  have  risen  rapidly  in  many  arts.  Thrr 
were  assiduous  cultivators  of  the  soil;  maize  and  a(lM 
grains  raised  in  Titicaca  were  sent  to  all  parts  of  At 
empire  as  sacred  presents,  and  the  inca  himself  gan  » 
example  of  the  honor  of  agriculture.  They  wove  md 
spun  the  wool  of  the  llama,  vicuAa,  and  alpaca ;  tktv 
worked  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper;  built  snspo)- 
sion-bridges ;  erected  adobe  houses  with  gables,  niehs. 
and  arches,  and  temples  of  the  same  materia]  or  itaiie, 
cutting  and  fitting  the  blocks  with  an  accuracy  and 
finish  that  cannot  be  excelled;  made  sterile  tracts  pio- 
ductive  by  a  wise  and  extended  system  of  actgaiat  sod 
aqueducts,  and  also  by  excavating  till  moisture  mt 
reached.  In  astronomy  they  had  not  reached  as  bi^ 
a  degree  as  the  Mexicans;  and  in  literature,  though 
preserving  records  mainly  by  guiput,  or  knotted  conli, 
they  cultivated  poetry,  and  had  dramas,  as  wdl  a; 
touching  songs,  that  won  the  admiration  of  the  Span- 
iards. The  incas  claimed  to  descend  from  tbe  sun,  and 
introduced  the  warship  of  that  luminary.  Tbcy  le- 
duced  tbe  Chancas  and  Huancas,  apparently  intrasiTe 
eastern  tribes,  and  then  attacked  the  Yuncas,  the  people 
of  the  coast,  whose  capital  was  at  Cbimn,  near  Trujills, 
and  who  woishipped  Pachacaroac,  creator  of  the  world 
(of  whom  there  were  a  famous  idol  and  temple  at  the 
place  that  still  bears  tbe  name),  the  gud  Itimac  (who  had 
a  famous  oracle  near  Lima),  and  other  deities.  After  a 
long  and  bloody  war,  the  inca  Capac  Yupanqui  onr- 
threw  Chuqui  Manca,  king  of  Chimu,  and  reduced  tke 
Yuncas.  They  were  compelled  to  accept  the  mn-woi^ 
ship ;  but  the  inca  allowed  the  temple  of  Pacbacaaur 
to  stand,  as  its  fame  was  spread  through  most  of  Souik 
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America.  There  are  remnants  of  the  Tancas  still  re- 
taining their  language  at  Moche,  Eten,  etc;  it  ia  en- 
tirely different  from  the  Qnichua.  The  priests  of  the 
sun  dressed  in  while,  and  practiced  celibacy  and  fasts. 
Near  each  temple  was  also  a  convent  of  virgins  of  the 
Bun.  The  men  wore  woollen  tunics  and  leggins,  the 
women  long  skirts  and  short  doaks,  joined  by  gold,  sil- 
ver, or  copper  clasps.  The  incas  were  distinguished  by 
the  Uaulu,  a  liUet  with  a  ball  descending  between  the 
eyes.  After  the  Spanish  conquest,  the  Indians  lost  much 
of  the  arts  they  had  gained,  and  retrograded  generally. 
A  desperate  effort  was  made  by  the  Quichuas  in  the  last 
centary  to  recover  their  freedom ;  but  their  leader,  Tu- 
pac Amaru,  a  descendant  of  the  incas,  was  taken  and 
torn  in  pieces  by  horses  in  the  plaza  of  Cuzoo  in  1780. 
There  is  a  series  of  grammars  of  the  Quichua,  begin- 
ning with  that  of  Fray  Domingo  de  San  Tomas  (Valla- 
dolid,  1560),  and  coming  down  to  Markham,  CotUribu- 
tions  toward!  a  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  Quichua 
(London,  1864).  OUantay,  a  Quichua  drama,  and  sever- 
al songs  of  the  haravea,  or  bards,  have  been  published. 
— The  A  mer.  Cydop.  s.  v. 

Quick,  John,  an  English  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
bom  at  Plymouth  in  1636.  Having  determined  to  en- 
ter the  ministry,  he  was  ordained  in  1658.  When  the 
Nonconformity  bill  of  1662  was  passed,  he  joined  the 
conforming  party,  and  was  subjected  to  imprisonment. 
After  his  release,  he  went  to  London,  and  became  the 
pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation.  He  also  inter- 
ested himself  in  the  French  Protestants,  and  cared  for 
those  of  the  Huguenots  who  touched  London  on  their 
way  to  a  lefuge  from  the  intolerant  measures  of  their 
own  countrymen.  He  even  wrote  in  tbeir  defence  Sy- 
nodicon  m  Oaltia  Rrformala  (Lond.  1692,  2  vols.  foL), 
being  a  history  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  France; 
and  /cones  Sacra  GuUicatm,  a  biography  of  6IYy  Re- 
formed French  preachers,  interrupted,  however,  by  the 
death  of  Quick,  which  occurred  in  1706.  He  left  in 
manuscript  several  sermons  and  treatises,  which  all 
evince  a  superior  mind.  See  Allibone,  Diet.  Brit,  ami 
A  mer.  Auth.s.y.;  Hook,  Ecdet,  Biog.  viii,  183. 

Qoioksands,  The  (t/  £v^c>  Vulg.  Syrtit),  more 
properly,  The  Syrlit  (Acts  xxvii,  17),  the  broad  and 
deep  bight  on  the  North  African  coast  between  Car- 
thage and  Cyrene.  In  the  above  passage  it  is  stated 
that  when  the  ship  in  which  Paul  was  embarked  was 
driven  past  the  isle  of  Clauda  on  the  south,  the  mari- 
nen,  as  would  now  be  said,  struck  the  sails,  and  scudded 
under  bare  poles,  lest  they  "  should  fall  into  the  quick- 
sands." The  original  word  lyrtie  denotes  a  tand-bant, 
or  shoal,  dangerous  to  navigation,  draion,  or  supposed  to 
be  drawn  (from  avpu,  "  to  draw"),  together  by  the  cur- 
rents of  the  sea.  According  to  others,  the  name  is  de- 
rived from  ten,  an  Arabic  word  for  "desert."  For  two 
reasons  this  region  was  an  object  of  peculiar  dread  to 
the  ancient  navigators  of  the  Mediterranean  —  partly 
because  of  the  drifting  sands  and  the  heat  along  the 
shore  itself,  bat  chiefly  because  of  the  shallows  and  the 
uncertain  currents  of  water  in  the  bay.  Joseph  us,  who 
was  himself  once  wrecked  in  this  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, makes  Agrippa  say  ( War,  ii,  16,4),  ^fifpai  Kai 
rois  dicovovm  Svpnis.  So  notorions  were  these  dan- 
gers that  they  became  a  commonplace  with  the  poets 
(see  Horace,  Ode;  i,  22,  6;  Ovid,  Fatl.  W,  499;  Viigil, 
..-En.  i,  1 1 1 ;  Tibul.  iii,  4, 91 ;  Locan,  Phart.  ix,  481).  It  is 
most  to  our  purpose  here,  however,  to  refer  to  ApoUonius 
Uhodios,  who  was  familiar  with  all  the  notions  of  the 
Ale.xandrian  sailors.  In  the  fourth  book  of  bis  A  rgo- 
nauU  1232-1287,  be  supplies  illustrations  of  the  passage 
before  us  in  more  respects  than  on* — in  the  sudden  vio- 
lence (avapircqiSifv)  of  the  terrible  north  wind  (JiKori 
Boplao  ^ti«XXa),  in  its  long  duration  Qwia  irdoai: 
VvKTas  b/iiit  Kai  raaaa  ^p  fjiiara'),  and  in  the  terror 
which  the  sailors  felt  of  being  driven  into  the  Syrtis 
{ilpoiepb  naX'  tvioii  Xi'iprev,  8&',  aintin  voarot  iiria- 
vw  Ni|i<n  x-iXci).    SeeCLAiniA;  EuROCLTDOK.    There 


were  properly  two  Syrtes — the  eastern,  or  larger,  now 
called  the  Gu\f  of  Sidra,  and  the  western,  or  Mnaller, 
now  the  GulfofCabee.  It  is  the  former  to  which  our 
attention  is  directed  in  this  passage  of  the  Acts.  The 
ship  was  caught  by  a  north-easterly  gale  ou  the  south 
coast  of  Crete,  near  Mount  Ida,  and  was  driven  to  the 
island  of  Clauda.  This  line  of  drift,  continued,  would 
strike  the  greater  Syrtis,  whence  the  natural  appre- 
hension of  the  sailors.  See  Ship.  The  danger  was  not 
so  imaginar}'  in  this  case,  we  apprehend,  as  Dr.  Falconer 
(^Diaert.  on  St.  Paul'i  Voyage,  p.  13)  conceives ;  for  the 
apprehension  does  not  appear  to  have  been  entertained 
till  the  ship  bad  been  driven  pa$t  the  isle  of  Clauda, 
which,  as  we  take  it,  is  mentioned  merely  as  the  last 
point  of  land  which  had  been  seen  till  the  ship  was 
wrecked  on  the  isle  of  Helita.  The  position  of  that 
island  must  be  regarded  as  indicating  the  course  in 
which  they  were  driven ;  and  if  that  were  Malta,  it  is 
clear  that,  had  that  course  not  been  arrested  by  the  in- 
termediate shipwreck,  they  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  driven  upon  the  Syrtis  Minor,  which  we 
may  therefore  conclude  to  have  been  the  subject  of 
their  apprehension.  That  apprehension  only  becomes 
"  imaginary"  when  Meleda  in  the  Adriatic  is  taken,  as 
Dr.  Falconer  himself  takes  it,  for  the  Melita  of  Script- 
ure. It  may,  therefore,  be  added  to  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  Malta  that  its  identification  with  Melita  gives 
reality  to  the  fear  entertained  by  the  mariners,  which, 
under  the  other  alternative,  must  be  supposed  to  have 
been  imaginary.  See  Malta.  The  best  modem  ac- 
count of  this  part  of  the  African  coast  is  that  which  is 
given  by  Admiral  Smyth  (in  his  Memoir  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, p.  87-91, 186-190),  who  was  himself  the  first 
to  survey  this  bay  thoroughly,  and  to  divest  it  of  many 
of  iu  terrors.— Kitto;  Smith.     See  Shipwbbck. 

Quictinque  vnlt.  These  are  the  initial  words  of 
the  symbol  known  as  the  Atbanasian  Creed.  The 
real  composer  of  this  ancient  formulary  being  unknown, 
its  origin  is  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture.  A  cursorj' 
notice  of  its  history  in  ancient  and  modem  times  is  all 
that  can  be  here  attempted.  It  probably  had  its  origin 
in  the  Gallican  Church.  It  was  first  used  in  that 
Church.  Uallican  councils  and  bishops  have  always 
treated  it  with  especial  deference.  Churches  which  re- 
ceived the  Gallican  Psalter  received  with  it  this  "  ex- 
pontio  fidei."  The  oldest  known  translation  into  the 
vernacular  was  Gallican,  as  prescribed  by  Hincmar  of 
Kheims  to  his  priests.  The  first  writers  who  cite  its 
words  were  Avitus  of  Vienne  and  Csesarius  of  Aries;  the 
oldest  commentator  upon  its  text  was  Venantius  Fortu- 
natufs  bishop  of  Poitiers;  and  MSS.  were  nowhere  so 
abundant  or  so  ancient  as  in  Gaul  (Waterland). 

This  "  Creed,"  to  use  its  scholastic  title,  first  appeared 
in  Latin,  the  Greek  copies  that  exist  being  independent 
vereions  from  that  language.  The  age  also  of  the  old- 
est Latin  MSS.  exceeds  that  of  the  Greek  exemplars  by 
several  centuries.  The  oldest  Latin  copy  is  referred  by 
archbishop  Usher  to  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century, 
and  was  in  the  Cottonian  collection  (Dt  Symb.  Praf.  ii, 
3).  The  Treves  MS.,  acephalous,  is  of  nearly  equal 
antiquity.  Five  MSS.  of  the  8th  century  are  known: 
the  Ambrosian  of  Milan;  the  Cottonian  in  king  Athel- 
stau's  Psalter,  referable  with  certainty  to  AD.  703,  and 
professing  to  be  "  Fides  St  Athanasii  Alexandrini ;"  the 
Colbertine,  copied  in  Saxon  character  from  the  Treves 
MS.  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  century,  and,  like 
the  original,  imperfect  at  the  beginning;  the  Paris  MS. 
of  equal  date,  also  in  Saxon  character;  and  the  copy 
written  in  letten  of  gold  which  was  presented  by  Char- 
lemagne, while  only  king  of  France,  to  Adrian  I  on  bis 
accession  to  the  pontificate,  AD.  772.  It  is  still  pre- 
served at  Vienna.  The  Greek  copies  are  of  much  later 
date,  and  Montfaucon  had  never  seen  one  that  was  mora 
than  three  hundred  yean  old  (Diatribe,  p.  727). 

The  earliest  form  in  which  this  "expositio  fidei"  is 
found  is  the  commentary  of  Venantius  Fortnnatus  in 
the  middle  of  the  6lh  century,  showing  that  it  was  then 
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of  popular  oae.  The  fourth  Coondl  of  Toledo  al<o 
(A.D.  638)  adopted  many  of  its  more  striking  expres- 
uuna.  Kome,  diBCrustful  of  novelties,  only  admitted  it 
after  long  delay,  as  Waterland  says,  about  A.D.  930. 
Thus  it  was  accepted  by  the  churches  of  the  West  "  as 
MOD  as,  or  sooner  than,  the  Niceue  Creed." 

This  dogmatic  composition  has  a  dinct  bearing  on 
the  ApolUnarian  error,  which  was  condemned  by  pope 
Dama8U8,A.D.876.  This  heresy  had  much  in  common 
with  the  Eutychian  error  of  the  middle  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury ;  but  the  latter  had  certain  distinguishing  features 
of  which  no  notice  is  taken  in  the  Creed,  and  for  this 
reason  the  clauses  that  contravene  both  enots  may  be 
safely  applied  to  Apollinarian  notions:  we  need  not 
look  for  its  origin  tiierefore  so  low  as  the  Eutychian 
period  (Harvey,  Hitt.  and  TheoL  o/Creedt,  p.  649-657), 
in  which  the  dying  embers  of  ApeUinarianism  kindled 
up  again.  Neither  can  its  production  range  later  than 
the  Nestorian  controversy,  which  commenped  with  the 
first  year  of  the  patriarchate  of  Mestorius  (A.D.  428), 
and  led  to  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (A.D.  481) ;  other- 
wise the  crucial  term  deoruco;  must  as  certainly  have 
found  its  way  into  it  as  that  the  term  ofioovaiot  was 
made  the  "  lapis  Lydius"  of  orthodoxy  by  the  Nicene 
fathers;  hence  this  "expositio  fidei"  must  have  been 
written  before  the  year  A.D.  428  (Waterland,  Harvey). 
But  by  how  many  yean  did  it  anticipate  the  oouncdl? 
There  are  undeniable  points  of  resemblance  between 
many  of  its  expressions  and  the  terms  used  by  Augus- 
tine in  his  work  I>e  TrimtaU  (A.D.  416;  Harvey,  p. 
662-564) ;  which  furnished  the  copy,  the  father  or  the 
Creed  ?  Waterland  affirms  the  former,  but  reasons  quite 
as  cogent  point  to  the  latter  conclusion.  Augustine 
says  that  the  phrases  used  by  him  in  defining  the  three 
Persons  of  the  Godhead  were  adopted  also  by  catholic 
writers  his  predecessors;  and,  in  fact,  the  writer  of  the 
Creed  may  have  borrowed  the  corresponding  terms,  in 
some  few  cases,  from  TertuUian,  but  abundantly  from 
Ambrose.  The  Creed,  then,  so  far  as  its  phraseology  is 
concerned,  is  quite  as  likely  to  have  been  written  be- 
tween A.D.  881,  when  Ambrose  completed  his  work  De 
Spirilu  Saacio,  and  A.D.  416,  when  Augustine  put  forth 
bis  work  De  Trimlate,  as  after  this  hitter  date. 

Further,  the  rodimental  statements  of  the  deed  are 
more  fuUy  devdoped  in  the  work  of  Augustine.  The 
Creed  simply  says,  "  The  Holy  Ubost  is  of  the  Esther 
and  the  Son ;  neither  made,  nor  created,  nor  begotten, 
but  pruoeeding."  The  most  unbending  Greek  theolo- 
gian would  have  allowed  the  statement  to  pass  unchal- 
lenged. £.  g.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  says  of  the  Holy 
Spirit, "  For  he  is  termed  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and  Christ 
is  truth ;  and  be  pmoeeda  (irpoxiirat)  from  him,  as  in 
fact  he  does  from  God  and  the  Father"  (Ep,  Sgnod. ; 
comp.  Harvey,  Ftwfex  CathoL  i,  188).  Thus  also  Ba- 
sil says  "  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  God,  not  by  genera- 
tion as  the  Son,  but  as  the  Spirit  of  his  mouth ;"  where 
it  is  manifestly  intended  that  as  the  Spirit  proceeds 
from  God  the  Father,  so  also  he  proceeds  from  God  the 
Word.  Ambrose  makes  the  matter  more  plain :  "  Dei 
Spiritus  et  Spiritus  Christi  et  in  Patre  est  et  in  Filio, 
quia  oris  est  Spiritus"  (Ambrose,  Dt  Spir.  Semd.  i,  11, 
87, 114;  iii,  6).  There  is  an  Augustinian  definitenees 
also  in  those  other  words  of  Ambrose :  "  £t  si  Spiritum 
dicas,  et  Deum  Patrem,  a  quo  procedit  Spiritus,  et  Fili- 
um,  quia  Filii  quoque  est  Spiritus,  nuncupasti"  (tWd). 
The  third  Person  was  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  and  his  origination  was 
allowed  to  be  by  procession;  that  which  was  denied 
was  his  procession  from  the  Son  as  well  as  the  Father, 
instead  of  from  the  Father  by  the  Son.  But  the  work 
J)e  Trhatale  originated  all  the  discussion  that  followed, 
and  in  fact  led  to  that  schism  between  the  churches  of 
the  East  and  of  the  West  which  has  never  again  been 
healed.  Augustine  expresses  himself  with  his  usual 
roundness  and  perspicuity  upon  a  point  that  was  a  re- 
sult of  scriptural  reasonings  collected  into  one  focus  of 
't;ht  {De  Trm.  ir,  29j  xv,  47).    The  concludittg  chap- 


ten  of  his  work  are  filled  with  atatemeots  otibtjtt- 
cession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  a  oompariaoa  of  these 
with  the  more  shadowy  lines  of  the  Creed  satides  the 
judgment  that  Augustine  was  indebted  to  the  Cresd. 
and  not  the  Creed  to  Augustine.  Then  again  the  Creed 
instances  by  way  of  illustration  the  union  of  a  spiritaal 
and  a  material  nature  in  the  iiHlividual  man:  -As ibe 
reasonable  soul  and  flesh  is  one  num,  ao  God  and  iita 
is  one  Christ."  The  illustration  u  exactly  to  the  poiBl; 
but  Augustine  follows  out  the  idea  in  a  strain  of  sobde 
argumentation  that  runs  through  six  books  of  his  work; 
fiiiding  points  of  analogy  between  tbe  doctrine  cf  > 
Trinity  in  Unity  and  the  unity  of  tbe  mind  exiMing 
in  different  states ;  and  falling  into  modes  of  expceaiai 
that  are  exactly  square  with  othen  in  the  Creed : "  Uac 
igitur  tria,  memoria  intelligentia  Tabmtae,  qBooiaD 
non  sunt  tree  vitse  sed  una  vita;  nee  ties  mentes  aed 
una  mens ;  consequenter  utique  nee  tres  subetantiK  sen 
sed  una  substantia"  (/>«  Tritu  x,  18).  Both  the  Creed 
and  Augustine  argue  from  man's  bodily  and  menial  on- 
stitutioB,  but  the  convincing  simplicity  of  the  iisiiKi 
and  the  strained  scholastic  reasoning  of  the  latter  ao- 
vince  the  mind  that  here  again  the  Creed  was  the  si- 
chetype.  Diverging,  therefore,  at  this  point  fmn  Ws- 
teriand,  who  dates  the  Creed  A.D.  420,  four  rears  tfttr 
tbe  publication  of  the  work  De  Trinitate,  ■we  msy  tat 
see  whether  we  can  assign  a  prior  date  for  it*  oonpiis- 
tion. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  once  more  that  tbe  ApcS- 
narian  heresy  is  the  latest  form  of  error  of  whidi  tke 
Creed  takes  cagiiuiance.  But  that  heresy  never  uxk 
root  in  the  churches  of  the  West ;  therefore  no  aeirlv 
appointed  Galilean  bishop  would  have  gone  out  cf  ias 
way  to  condemn  it,  as  Waterland  supposes  Hilaiy  u 
have  done  on  his  appointment  to  the  see  of  Ailes.  'Il 
is  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  mild  '  credo'  of  a  aeirlv 
installed  prelate.  But  in  the  year  A.D.  401  we  ess 
point  to  a  meet  popular  and  zealous  Uabop  of  Wetun 
Gaul,  apostolical  in  his  labors  among  the  benighted 
population  of  the  Nervii  and  Morini  (Pas  de  CaUs)  is 
well  as  in  his  self-inflicted  poverty  (PauUn.  N>^  Ep.  W 
ad  I'iclric),  who  was  accused  publicly  of  teaching  be- 
esy,  and  that  evidently  of  Apollinaria :  who  also  gave 
account  of  his  faith  in  a  confession  that,  without  an 
great  degree  of  improbability,  may  be  identified  with 
this  exposition  of  the  catholic  faith.  This  eminent  son 
of  the  Church  was  Victricius,  confessor  and  bishop  of 
Rouen,  who  at  the  dose  of  the  4tb  century  was  cooad- 
erably  advanced  in  years"  (Harvey,  i/irt.  attd  TluoL  ef 
Creedi,  p.  678).  The  terms  of  thia  oosifesnoo  aie 
sketched  out  by  Paulinus  of  Nola  {Ep.  37  ad  Vittrk.  i. 
4),  and  they  harmonize  remarkably  with  those  of  the 
Creed  (ibid.  p.  5,  6).  There  are  historical  reasons  Us 
believing  that  this  confession  was  prcsoiled  at  Roat 
between  A.D.  899  and  402  when  Anaatasiiu  was  pope 
(Harvey,  Jiitt.  and  TheoL  qf  Cnedt).  But  the  naioe 
of  Victricius  was  in  time  expunged,  and  it  then  Kooi 
as  the  production  of  Anastasius,  Hence,  since  one  ccB- 
mentator  terms  it  "Fides  Anastasii,"  and  a  codex  as- 
cribes it  to  Anas/Aasius,  it  is  highly  probable  that  this 
name  was  connected  with  the  Creed  at  an  earlier  date 
than  that  of  Atlianarius,  into  which  it  easily  piiis  il 
The  name  of  Athanasius  is  first  placed  at  the  bead  in  > 
copy  of  the  8th  century,  which  leaves  a  wide  margin  of 
three  hundred  years  for  the  change  of  title.  Tbe  earliest 
MS.  (Cottonian,  now  lost)  assigned  no  name  to  the  Creed, 
but  simply  styled  it  "  Fides  Catholics,"  as  does  also  Te- 
nantius  Fortunatiu  in  his  commaitary.  The  reasons  fer 
assigning  it  to  Victricius  have  been  thus  summed  up: 

"(1.)  Its  careful,  well-considered  terms  are  men 
consistent  with  the  mature  age  of  Victricius,  who  had 
attained  the  honor  of  confessor  forty  years  before  the 
date  now  assigned  to  the  Creed,  in  401,  than  with  the 
youth  of  Hilary,  who  was  only  eight-and-twenty  yean 
of  age  when  he  is  supposed  by  Wateriand  to  have  coat- 
posed  the  hymn  on  his  advancement  to  the  episoops<& 
(2.)  Its  style,  though  not  that  of  an  apology  in  vindics- 
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tion  of  the  writer's  faith,  agrees  well  with  the  suppod- 
tion  that  he  was  accused  of  the  errors  that  he  anathe- 
matizea.  (3.)  Its  matter  is  exactly  parallel  with  the 
subjects  upon  which  yictricius,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  expressions  of  FauUnus,  was  called  to  defend  him- 
self. With  respect  to  both  of  these  particulars,  the  sup- 
poeition  that  Hilary  should  have  been  the  author  is  nn- 
gulaily  unsatisbctoty  to  the  judgment.  His  exposition 
of  faith  on  entering  upon  his  episcopal  office  would 
scarcely  have  been  pointed  with  anathemas  which  the 
histoiy  of  his  time  persuades  us  were  not  required.  In- 
deed, the  Creed  can  only  be  assigned  to  Hilary  upon 
the  supposition  that  ApoUinarianism  infested  the  Giilli- 
can  Church  at  the  date  of  his  appointment  to  the  see 
of  Aries — a  supposition  wholly  contraiy  to  fact.  But 
since  we  know  that  Pelagian  tenets  had  then  taken  a 
firm  root  in  the  sooth  of  France,  we  know  also  the  di- 
rection that  any  inaugural  exposition  by  Hilary  must 
have  taken.  (4.)  Again,  if  Hilary  had  been  the  author 
of  the  Creed,  his  name  most  have  commanded  respect, 
and  he  would  scarcely  have  met  with  such  hard  words 
firom  pope  Leo  I  as  may  be  found  in  his  epistle  to  the 
French  bishops,  A.D.  445 :  e.  g. '  Xon  est  hoc  .  ,  .  sa- 
lubtitatem  impendere  diligentiio  pastoralis,  sed  vim  in- 
ferre  latronis  et  furis. . . ,  Potest  forsitan  ad  depravan- 
do8  vestne  sanctitotis  animoe  Hilarius  pro  suo  more 
mentiri"  (Leo,  Ep.  10).  On  the  other  hand,  the  highly 
probable  communication  between  Victricius  and  Anas- 
tasius,  and  the  preparation  of  a  confession  of  faith  by 
the  Galilean  confessor,  indicate  the  process  whereby  the 
name  of  Athanasius  may  have  been  placed  at  length, 
by  assimilation,  at  the  bead  of  the  Creed.  For  these 
reasons,  therefore,  it  is  considered  that  the  authorship 
of  the  Creed  may  be  referred  to  the  confessor  Victricius, 
bishop  of  Rouen ;  and  that  the  date  of  the  production 
may  be  assigned  to  the  year  401"  (Harvey,  On  Ike  Three 
Creedt,ji.6iay.  iiee'Water]iiDA,OntlieAthancmanCreed; 
Harvey,  Hist,  and  Theol.  of  the  Three  Creedt;  Blunt, 
Amotaled  PraiferJiook,  which  latter  work  should  be 
consulted  with  reference  to  its  liturgical  use. — Blunt, 
IHct.  of  TheoL  s.  V.    See  Creed. 

Quiddity,  or  Qaidlty  (quidditat,  (Vom  yuid,  what), 
a  term  employed  in  scholastic  philosophy  as  equivalent 
to  the  rA  rt  ^  eiyat  of  Aristotle,  and  denotes  what  was 
subsequently  called  the  mbeiatUiai  form.  It  is  the  an- 
swer to  the  question,  What  is  it? — quid  ettf  It  is  that 
which  distinguishes  a  thing  from  other  things,  and  makes 
it  what  it  is,  and  not  another.  It  is  synonymous  with 
easenee,  and  comprehends  both  the  substance  and  qual- 
ities ;  fbr  qualities  belong  to  substance,  and  by  qualities 
sobstance  manifests  itself.  It  is  Che  known  essence  of 
a  thing,  or  the  complement  of  all  that  makes  us  con- 
ceive of  anything  as  we  conceive  of  it  as  different  from 
«uiy  or  every  other  thing.— Krsath's  Fleming,  Foca6.  of 
Pkilo$ophj/,  8.  T. 

Qoien,  lie.    See  Lb  Quibn. 

Qnleroy,  Council  of  {Concilbon  Caritiaeenee). 
An  ecclesiastical  council  was  there  held  in  849  by 
Bincmar  and  thirteen  other  bishops,  who  condemned 
Gottschalk,  a  Predestinarian,  and  sentenced  him  to  be 
flogged  and  imprisoned  at  Hautvilliers,  where  he  wrote 
a  profession  of  faith  similar  to  that  which  he  had  pre- 
sented at  the  Council  of  Mayence  in  848.  See  Labb^, 
Condi,  viii,  56. 

Another  council  was  held  at  the  same  place  in  858. 
From  this  body  the  bishops  of  the  provinces  of  Kheims 
and  Rouen  wrote  a  long  letter,  full  of  reproaches,  to  Louis, 
king  of  Germany,  blaming  him  for  invading  France  upon 
the  invitation  of  the  directed  nobles  of  Charles,  and 
declaring  that  it  had  come  to  their  ears  that,  in  the 
course  of  his  march  through  the  various  dioceses,  cruel- 
ties and  abominations  had  been  committed  surpassing 
those  of  the  heathen  themselves.  See  Labbe,  ConciL 
Tiii,654. 

QuletUun  is  the  doctrine  that  the  highest  character 
9f  vinne  oousista  in  the  perpetnal  contemplation  and 


love  of  supreme  excellence.  It  recognises  this  excel- 
lence only  in  Uod,  and  maintains  that  perfect  union 
with  God  must  be  effected,  and  that  it  is  best  attainable 
by  a  state  of  passive  rest  or  quiet,  more  or  less  absolute, 
'ijhe  quietude  aimed  at,  beginning  with  an  act  of  so-called 
resignation  of  self,  is  a  state  of  mental  inactivity,  without 
thought,  reflection,  hope,  or  wish.  In  this  state  it  is 
supposed  that  the  soul  is  brought  so  immediately  into 
the  divine  presence  as  to  be  merged  in  it  by  an  essential 
union.  Quietism,  accordingly,  is  not  peculiar,  for  it  re- 
quires no  basis  of  Christology.  It  residts  from  every 
philosophical  system  by  an  excess  or  perversion  of  con- 
templation, when  the  ethical  tendency  of  the  mind  is  too 
weak  to  preserve  a  just  balance  with  the  contemplative. 
Vaughan  (ffourt  with  the  Myttics,  vol.  i,  ch.  ii,  p.  48) 
observes  that  "  the  same  round  of  notions,  occurring  to 
minds  of  similar  make  under  similar  circumstances,  is 
common  to  mystics  in  ancient  India  and  in  modem 
Christendom."  He  gives  a  summary  of  Hindfl  mysti- 
cism, that  it  (1)  lavs  claim  to  disinterested  love,  as  op- 
posed to  a  mercenary  religion;  (2)  reacts  sgainst  the 
ceremonial,  prescriptive,  and  pedantic  literalism  of  the 
Vedas;  (8)  identifies  in  its  pantheism  subject  and  ob- 
ject, worthipper  and  worshipped ;  (4)  aims  at  ultimate 
absorption  into  the  Infinite ;  (5)  inculcates,  as  the  way 
to  this  dissolution,  absolute  passivity,  withdrawal  into 
the  inmost  self,  cessation  of  all  the  powers  —  giving 
recipes  for  procuring  this  beatific  torpor  or  trance ;  (6) 
believes  that  eternity  may  thus  be  reidized  in  time;  (7) 
has  its  mythical,  miraculous  pretensions,  i.  e.  its  theur- 
gic  department;  (8)  and,  finally,  advises  the  learner  in 
this  kind  of  religion  to  submit  himself  implicitly  to  a 
spiritual  guide — his  yarn.  Of  these  articles,  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  give  quietism,  properly  so  called ; 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  manifestation  of  this 
doctrine  in  Christianity  adds  anything  essential  to  the 
definition  of  article  five,  so  as  to  save  Christian  quietism 
from  the  pantheistic  conclusions  of  articles  three  and 
four. 

In  the  Christian  Church 'this  mystical  theology  is 
defined  by  its  professois  to  be  that  doctrine  which  ^re- 
veals to  man  the  hidden  essence  of  God's  Being.  The 
way  to  this  wisdom  is  in  three  stages,  the  purgative, 
the  illuminative,  the  unitive ;  the  first  purging  the  will 
from  low  affections,  the  second  communicating  to  the 
intellect  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  thiid  leading 
the  soul  thus  prepared  to  union  and  deification. 

The  table  at  head  of  page  846,  and  taken  firom  Ar- 
nold's Hittoria  Theologia  Mytticee,  gives  this  theology 
in  outline.  Some  parts  of  it  need  an  initiated  inter- 
preter. 

It  is  evident  that  this  scheme,  if  at  all  carried  out  to 
its  legitimate  consequences,  leads  directly  to  the  error 
of  those  enthusiasts  who  supposed  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
to  be  an  earlier  and  inferior  dispensation,  the  reign  of 
the  Spirit  the  later  and  perfect  dispensation.  Men  are 
taught  by  it,  not  the  superiority  of  love  to  knowledge 
in  St.  Paul's  sense,  but  that  they  may  become  more 
perfect  by  disregarding  the  knowledge  of  an  earlier 
state,  by  becoming  again  children  in  nndeistanding. 
To  that  eariier  state  are  referred  the  power  of  Christ's 
resurrection  and  the  sacrament  of  the  holy  eucharist. 
What  the  higher  sacrament  of  unction  is  does  not  ap- 
pear. In  working  out  this  scheme,  Molinos  taught  as 
follows:  1.  The  perfection  of  men,  even  in  this  life, 
consists  in  an  uninterrupted  act  of  contemplation  and 
love,  which  contains  virtually  all  righteousness;  that 
this  act  once  effected  lasts  always,  even  during  sleep, 
provided  that  it  he  not  expressly  recalled;  whence  it 
rolk>ws  that  the  perfect  have  no  need  to  repeat  it.  % 
In  this  state  of  perfection  the  soul  oagbt  not  to  reflect 
either  on  God  or  on  itself,  but  its  powers  ought  to  be 
annihilated,  in  order  to  abandon  itself  wholly  and  pas- 
sively to  God.  8.  Perfect  prayer  is  this  state  of  quie- 
tude, in  which  there  should  be  absolutely  no  thought 
or  wish  or  hope.  Tocal  prayer,  confession,  all  external 
things,  are  but  hindrances.    4.  In  prayer  the  first  act  of 
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faith,  the  first  intention  of  reaignation,  prevails  to  con- 
stitute the  whole  an  act  of  worship.  "  One  may  perse- 
vere in  prayer  though  the  imagination  be  carried  about 
with  various  and  involuntary  thoughts."  These  are 
not  to  be  actively  resisted,  but  merely  neglected.  6. 
The  violent  and  painful  suggestions  of  impatience,  pride, 
gluttony,  luxury,  rage,  blasphemy,  ctursing,  despair,  and 
an  infinite  number  of  others,  are  God's  means  for  puri- 
fying those  whom  he  calls.  The  soul  ought  not  to  be 
disquieted  on  account  of  them. 

.\n  example  of  pure  quietism  may  be  quoted  in  iUus- 
tnirion  of  these  principles :  "  Gregory  Lopez  having  for 
the  space  of  three  years  continued  that  ejaculation. 
Thy  will  be  done  in  time  and  in  eternity,  repeating  it 
as  often  as  he  breathed,  God  Almighty  discovered  to 
bim  that  infinite  treasure  of  the  pure  and  continued  act 
of  faith  and  love,  with  silence  and  resignation ;  so  that 
he  came  to  say  that,  during  the  thirty-six  years  he  lived 
afterwards,  he  always  continued  in  his  inward  man  that 
pure  act  of  love,  without  ever  uttering  the  least  petition, 
ejaculation,  or  anything  that  was  sensible  or  sprung 
from  nature"  (SpirUutil  Guide  [transL  1699],  p.  76). 

Molinos  is  charged  by  Romanist  writers  with  teach- 
ing antinomianism.  The  charge  does  not  appear  to 
be  well  founded,  bat  that  his  teaching  regarding  evil 
thoughts  is  most  dangerous  there  can  be  no  doubt.  At 
the  same  time,  the  truth  of  which  it  is  a  perversion  is 
very  discernible. 

Holinos  proceeds  to  his  doctrine  of  self-annihilation 
through  what  he  calls  infused  contemplation.  The 
means  whereby  the  soul  ascends  to  infused  contempla- 
tion are  two— the  pleasure  and  the  desire  of  it.  The 
steps  of  it  are  three— satiety  when  the  soul  is  filled  with 
(>od ;  intoxication,  an  excess  of  mind  and  elevation  of 
soul  arising  from  satiety  of  divine  love;  security,  when 
the  soul  is  so  drenched  with  love  that  it  loses  all  fear, 
and  would  willingly  go  to  hell  if  it  knew  such  to  be  the 
will  of  God.  Six  other  steps  there  are— fire,  union,  el- 
evation, illumination,  pleasure,  and  repose.  But  there 
are  many  other  steps  besides,  as  ecstasies,  raptures, 
meltings,  deliquiums,  glee,  kisses,  embraces,  exalta- 
tion, union,  transformation,  espousing,  and  matrimony; 
"  which,"  Molinos  says,  "  I  omit  to  explain,  to  give  no 
occasion  to  speculation."  Madame  Guyon,  however,  does 
'  expkin :  "  The  essential  anion  is  the  spiritual  marriage, 
where  there  is  a  communication  of  substance,  when  God 
lakes  the  soul  for  his  spouse,  unites  it  to  himself,  not 
personally,  nor  by  any  act  or  means,  but  immediately 


reducing  all  to  a  unity.  The  soul  ought  not,  nor  can. 
any  more  make  any  distinction  between  God  and  indt 
God  is  the  soul,  and  the  soul  is  God"  {EirpUcaL  du  CatL 
da  Coat.). 

Holinos  passes  through  annihilation  to  the  sane  n- 
sult  of  deification.  The  soul  that  would  be  periwt 
passes,  with  the  divine  aid,  into  the  state  of  oothiii^ 
ness:  from  the  spiritual  death  the  true  and  perfect  an- 
nihilation derives  its  original ;  insomuch  that  when  tbt 
soul  is  once  dead  to  its  will  and  understanding,  it  it 
properly  said  to  have  arrived  at  the  p«fecc  aixi  hapf; 
state  of  annihilation,  which  is  the  last  disposition  for 
transformation  and  union.  The  soul  no  longer  lives  in 
itself,  because  God  lives  in  it.  The  soul  being  in  that 
manner  the  nothing,  the  Lord  will  be  the  whole  in  the 
aouL 

Quietism  aims  at  an  entire  abstraction  from  all  ex- 
ternals, and  seeks  to  put  the  spirit  of  man  into  direct 
and  immediate  union  with  the  very  nature  of  the  God- 
head. From  this  there  inevitably  results,  instead  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  communion  of  saints,  the  doe- 
trine  of  a  pantheistic  identification  of  the  cteatme  with 
the  Creator,  and  an  ultimate  absorption  of  the  soul  iDt« 
the  substance  of  God.  The  Quietisis  call  it  indctd  a 
vulgar  error  to  say  that  in  the  prayer  of  rest  the  bail- 
ties  operate  not,  and  the  soul  is  idle  and  inactive;  but 
they  assert  at  the  same  time  that  the  soul  operates  nei- 
ther by  means  of  the  memory  nor  by  the  intellect,  net 
by  ratiocination,  but  by  simple  apprehenaon  (HoliD(& 
Spiriittol  Guide,  i,  12).  What  an  active  apprehensiia 
is  when  none  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  exerted  b 
not  explained.  The  Quietista  think  to  attain  that  n- 
pose  of  the  mind  which  is  the  result  of  exertion,  and 
that  quiet  rest  in  God  which  follows  from  the  earncft- 
neas  of  meditative  prayer,  by  altogether  surceasing  frDm 
the  exertion  and  superseding  the  earnestness.  Conse- 
quently, the  mind  being  reduced  to  inactivity,  the  body 
has  sway ;  and  the  state  of  perfect  quietude,  sopposed 
to  be  a  waiting  for  the  divine  access,  becomes  that  state 
(which  may  be  prodnced  by  "mesmeric"  pnx^eas)  in 
which  the  body  suCTera  or  simulates  catalepsy,  and  the 
mind  apes  a  divine  trance.  Quietism  becomes  mental 
sleep. 

There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  between  the  mysti- 
cism of  the  Quietisis  and  of  the  Plotinian  school  of  phi- 
losophy. The  mm  of  Plotinos  was  to  enter  into  ttie 
immediate  vision  of  Deity.  "  Unconditioned  Being,  or 
the  Godhead,  cannot  be  grasped  by  thinking  or  adeoci^ 
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only  by  intaition.  In  this  pure  intuition,  the  good,  or 
the  absolute  being,  gazes  upon  itself  through  the  me- 
diunn  of  our  own  spirits.  To  close  the  eye  against  all 
things  transient  and  variable,  to  raise  ourselves  to  this 
simple  essence,  to  take  refuge  in  the  absolute,  this  must 
be  regarded  as  the  highest  aim  of  all  our  spiritual  ef- 
foits"  (Prof.  C  A.  Brandts,  in  Smith's  Biog.  Did.  art. 
Plotinus,  p.  427).  Plotinian  contemplation  may  find  a 
pUioe  in.  the  system  of  John  Smith  and  Heniy  More, 
but  it  naay  also  pass  as  readily  into  the  reveries  of  Ho- 
linos.  It  is  to  be  considered  whether  the  tendency  of 
such  contemplation  is  not  to  reduce  the  Father  mani- 
fested in  the  Son  to  the  cold  abstraction  of  the  Plotinian 
Deity. 

In  the  Church  there  have  been  two  kinds  of  mysti- 
cism, one  a  churchly  mysticism,  which  allies  itself  with 
the  ordinances  and  rites  of  the  Gospel ;  the  other  sub- 
jective or  inward,  which  gradually  rejects  more  and 
more  all  that  is  external,  and  even  at  last  passes  beyond 
the  contemplation  of  the  humanity  of  oar  Lord,  and  the 
sacraments  which  make  men  partakers  of  his  body,  to 
^  seek  a  resting-place  beyond  all  that  is  created  in  the 
Logos  as  he  existed  prior  to  the  incarnation  and  crea- 
lioa"  (Domer,  On  the  Penon  o/Chril,  II,  i,  288).  This 
unchristianizing  of  Christianity,  this  presentation  of  the 
icreat  drama  without  its  central  figure,  this  removal  of 
liod  Incarnate  from  the  mystery  of  godliness,  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  perverted  or  depraved  mysticism,  is  exhibited 
more  than  once  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  The 
words  quoted  from  Dumer  on  the  subject  were  used  re- 
[;arding  Maximus  Confessor.  We  may  resume  and  con- 
linue  them.  "True  love  and  knowledge  unite  to  seek 
t  resting-point  beyond  all  that  is  created,  beyond  even 
I  lie  humanity  of  Christ:  their  final  goal  is  the  pure  and 
lure  (yviivi'i)  Logos,  as  be  existed  prior  to  the  incar- 
laliun  and  the  creation.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  last  In- 
stance Christ  is  hereby  reduced  to  the  position  of  a 
iiere  theophany,  and  that  the  historical  significance  of 
Ilia  peiaon  is  destroyed.  The  same  thing  appears  also 
Trom  his  application  to  the  professedly  highest  stage  of 
ihe  words.  Even  though  we  hare  known  Christ  after 
:  lie  flesh,  yet  now  know  we  him  no  longer.  So  far  was 
Nlasimus  Confessor  from  attributing  eternal  significance 
:<>  the  God-man  that  he  rcgardeil  the  humanity  of  Christ 
rather  in  the  light  of  a  hindrance  to  the  full  knowle<lge 
ind  lore  of  the  pure  God— a  hindrance  which  must  be 
iurmoanted  by  those  who  aim  to  reach  the  highest  stage" 
[Dumer,  (.  c:,  and  ace  note  48  there  referred  to).  So  in 
Italy,  MarsUios  Ficinos  and  John  Pico  of  Mirandola 
lunied  Christianity  in  many  respects  into  a  Neo-Pla- 
unic  tbeosophr. 

In  the  article  Mysticism  (q.  v.)  this  subject  is  more 
>pened,  and  the  schools  of  mysticism  of  the  Greek  and 
l^tin  churches  classified.  In  the  article  Hesychasts 
q.  V.)  is  related  the  quietism  of  the  Greek  Church.  The 
lirectioiis  of  the  abbot  Simon  for  producing  the  visions 
>f  quietism  (supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the  11th 
reutary )  are  still  in  existence :  "  Alone  in  thy  cell,  shut 
by  door,  and  seat  thyself  in  a  comer;  raise  thy  mind 
ibove  all  things  vain  and  transitory ;  recline  thy  beard 
ind  chin  on  thy  breast;  turn  thy  eyes  and  thy  thoughts 
owards  the  middle  of  thy  belly,  the  region  of  the  navel ; 
ind  search  the  place  of  the  heart,  the  seat  of  the  soul. 
Vt  first  all  will  be  dark  and  comfortless;  but  if  you  per- 
severe day  and  night,  you  will  feel  an  ineffable  joy ;  and 
lo  sooner  has  the  soul  discovered  the  place  of  the  heart 
han  it  is  involved  in  a  mystic  and  ethereal  light."  At 
iresent  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  that  these  He- 
lychasts  had  the  same  rule  as  the  Uindft  Quietists,  viz. 
;hac  to  produce. the  state  of  abstraction  the  eyes  must 
>e  steadily  fixed  on  some  particular  object.  The  Uin- 
IQs  presented  the  tip  of  the  nose,  the. Hesychasts  the 
lavd. 

In  German  medi<eval  mysticism  a  quietistic  element 
s  met  with.  It,  however,  boidera  on  pantheism,  very 
hoch  as  the  pantheism  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite 
wrden  on  quietism. 


The  real  founder  of  quiedsm  in  the  Church  is  thus  re- 
puted to  be  Holinos  (q.  v.),  a  Spanish  priest,  whose  opin- 
ions, published  at  Rome  (owards  the  end  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury,  called  forth  violent  opposition  from  the  authorities 
uf  the  Church,  but  met  with  many  supporters  in  Italy, 
Spain,  France,  and  the  Netherlands.  He  seems^  have 
held  "  that  religion  consists  in  the  perfect  tranquillity  of 
a  mind  removed  from  all  external  and  finite  things,  and 
centred  in  God,  and  in  such  a  pure  love  of  the  Supreme 
Being  as  is  independent  of  all  prospect  of  interest  or  re- 
ward." In  more  modem  times  Fenelon  and  Madame 
(iuyon  have  taught  quietism.  They  are,  however,  usu- 
ally called  Semi-Quietists.  The  two  following  propo- 
sitions from  Fenelon's  Maxims  of  Ihe  Saints  were  con- 
demned by  Innocent  XII  in  1699 :  1.  There  is  attaina- 
ble in  this  life  a  state  of  perfection  in  which  the  expec- 
tation of  rewanl  and  the  fear  of  punishment  have  no 
place.  2.  Souls  may  be  so  inflamed  with  love  to  God, 
and  so  resigned  to  his  will,  that  if  they  believed  that 
God  had  condemned  them  to  eternal  pain,  they  would 
absolutely  sacrifice  their  salvation.  Madame  Guyon 
(bought  she  bad  learned  a  method  by  which  souls  might 
be  carried  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  that  a  continual 
act  of  contemplation  and  love  might  be  substituted  fur 
all  other  acts  of  religion.  She  came  forward  as  one  of 
the  chief  promoters  of  quietism  in  France,  and  hence 
arose  a  celebrated  controversy  between  Bossuet  and 
K^nelon — the  former  of  whom  attacked  and  the  latter 
defended  several  of  that  pious  lady's  opinions.  See  the 
dissertation  by  M.  Bonnel,  De  la  Conlroverse  de  Bossuet 
et  Fmelon  $ur  U  Quitlitme  (Nevers,  1850,  8vo) ;  Dr. 
Burnet,  TracU  (1689, 12mo),  vol.  i ;  Recueil  dts  Diterset 
Pieces  coocemant  h  Quiilisnu  et  lei  Quiitistet  (1688) ; 
Weisman,  Iliit.  Eccks.  §  xvii. 

Qnlnlseztum,  Conciuum  (Svvo  joc  Ttviaeni,  as 
a  complement  of  the  fifth  and  sixth,  so-called,  oecumen- 
ical councils,  A.D.  555  and  680),  was  held  at  Constan- 
tinople in  692,  and  intended  to  complete  the  disciplinary 
measures  proposed,  but  not  completed,  at  the  previous 
councils.  The  meetings  of  this  council  were  held  in  a 
hall  in  the  imperial  palace  called  TruUiis,  and  hence  it 
received,  also,  the  name  of  the  Trullan  Council,  It  was 
composed  chiefly  of  Oriental  bishops,  and  its  canons 
were  publicly  received  in  all  the  churches  within  the 
territories  of  the  Greek  emperors.  Although  the  Ro- 
man legates  subscribed  to  the  acts  of  this  council,  it 
was  never  recognised  by  the  Romish  Church  nor  by  its 
then  ruling  pope,  Sergius  I.  This  is  due  to  the  deci- 
sions of  the  council  regarding  the  number  of  the  apos- 
tolical canons,  against  enforced  clerical  celibacj-,  the 
rank  of  patriarehs,  the  fasting  on  Sabbath  eves,  the 
partaking  of  blood,  etc  See  Schaff,  Ch.  Hitlory ;  Mil- 
man,  Uisl.  of  Chriftiamiy ;  Butler,  Ch.  Hittory,  i,  859; 
Riddle,  Hist,  of  the  Papacy ,-  Mosheim,  Eccles.  Hist.  vol. 
i ;  Lea,  Celibacy. 

Quinn,  William,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  June  20, 1790.  He  was  con- 
verted in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  about  four  years  after 
began  to  preach.  In  1817  be  joined  the  Philadelphia 
Conference.  His  various  fields  of  labor,  as  indicated  in 
the  Conference  Minutes,  were :  Talbot  Cireuit,  1817 ; 
Caroline,  1818;  Dauphin,  1819;  Lewiston,  1820 ;  Dor- 
chester, 1821-22 ;  Accomac,  1828-24-;  and  Annamessex, 
182.'),  He  then  took  a  supernumerary  relation  until 
1888,  when,  entering  again  the  active  work,  he  served 
the  Chiirob  on  Salisbury  Cireuit,  18S9-40;  Kent,  1841- 
42;  Milford,  1843-44;  and  Berlin,  1845.  Declining 
health  then  obliged  him  to  take  rest,  and  he  settled  at 
Newtown,  Pa.,  where  he  died  Dec.  13, 1867.  He  was  a 
well-cultured  man  and  did  honor  to  bis  Church  and  gen- 
eration as  a  student  and  a  Christian.  See  Minutet  of 
Annual  Conferences,  1868. 

Quinqnageslma  is  the  name  by  which  the  Son- 
day  before  Lent  (q.  v.)  is  designated.  The  first  Sun- 
day in  Lent  being  called  Quadragesima,  this  being 
further  from  Easter  was  called  Quinquagesiina  (or 
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fiftietfa  Sondiy),  Teekoning  tbe  distance  from  Easter  in 
roand  nomben.  It  wm  aomedmei  called  Quinquagtti- 
ma  paniteniia,  in  order  to  distinguiah  it  from  the  other 
Quinquagesima,  or  interval  between  Eaater  and  Whit- 
auntide^called  Qitinquagrnma  pcuckalit,  or  latitia.  It 
ia  also  called  Shrope-Sumdoji  (q.  v.).  In  ordinary  years 
Quinquagesima  is  tbe  forty-ninth  day  before  Easter;  in 
leap-year  it  is  the  fiflietb. 

Qainquarborens,  Joaniies  (or  Jeah  Cimqarbrb), 
a  learned  Frenchman,  was  a  native  of  Aurillac,  in  Au- 
veigne.  In  1664  he  was  made  legius  professor  of  the 
Hebrew  language  at  Paris ;  in  1676  he  was  made  dean 
of  the  faculty,  and  occupied  this  position  until  the 
year  1587,  when  he  died.  He  wrote,  Inttitutio  Lingua 
Ebraica, cum  Notu,  etc  (Paris,  1610): — DeRe  Gramma- 
tica  Htbraica  Opus  (ibid.  1549, 1556, 1582;  Acctmt  et- 
iam  Liber  de  Noli),  i.e,A  bbreriaturit  Hebraorum  [Ven- 
ice, 1588,  and  Paris,  1609,  cum  Notts  P.  t'ignolii])  :—Nola 
in  CUnardi  Grammatica  Htbraica  (Paris,  1619,  1664). 
He  also  translated  into  Latin  the  Cbaldee  of  Jonathan 
on  Uosea,  Jod,  A  mot  (ibid.  1556  and  1563).  See  FUrst, 
BiNiolheca  Judaica,  ii,  106;  iii,  124;  Steinschneider, 
Biblivgraphitchts  Himdbuch,  p.  113;  Wolf,  Bibliotheca 
H(br.  \v,  250,  298;  Jocher,  AU</m.  Gelehrten-Lexihm, 
8.V.     (RP.) 

Qulnquarticalar  Controversy  is  a  dispute 
which  arose  at  Cambridge  in  1694  between  the  Armin- 
ians  and  Calvinists  respecting  the  following  live  points : 
predestination,  free  will,  effectual  grace,  perseverance, 
and  the  extent  of  redemption.  In  1626  two  fruitless 
conferences  were  held  on  these  same  points;  and  in 
1630  bishop  Davenant  preached  at  court  on  these  dis- 
puted matters,  and  thereby  gave  great  offence  to  Charles 
I.  The  next  year  the  controversy  was  revived  at  Ox- 
ford, and  in  Ireland,  of  which  archbishop  Usher  was  then 
primate.  The  king  issued  certain  injunctions  concern- 
ing the  bounds  within  which  these  points  might  be  dis- 
cussed ;  but  these  limits  having  been  exceeded  by  Thom- 
as Cooke,  a  fellow  of  Brazenose  College,  Oxford,  in  a 
Latin  sermon  preached  before  the  university  in  1684, 
he  was  compelled  to  make  a  public  recantation.— Farrar, 
EccUt.  Diet,  8.  V,  See  Collier,  Kcdet.  I/itt. ;  Moaheim, 
EceUt.  HitL  vol.  iii  See,  also,  Dobt,  Syhod  or ;  Five 
Potjrre. 

Qalnqnatria,  an  ancient  Roman  festival  celebrate 
ed  in  honor  of  Minerva  on  March  19.  Some  writers 
allege  that  its  observance  was  limited  to  one  day ;  oth- 
ers, however,  say  that  it  lasted  for  five  days.  This  last 
is  the  opinion  of  Ovid,  who  considers  it  to  have  been  a 
fesdval  held  in  commemoration  of  the  birthday  of  Mi- 
nerva ;  and  hence  it  waa  customary  for  women  on  that 
day  to  consult  diviners  and  fortune-tellers. — Gardner, 
Faitht  of  the  World,  s.  t. 

Qninqnennalia,  games  celebrated  among  the  an- 
cient Romans  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  festivals  at  the 
end  of  every  four  years.  On  these  occasions  keen  com- 
petitions were  carried  on  in  music,  gymnastics,  and 
horse-racing.  Quinquennalia  were  observed  in  honor 
of  Julius  Ci^r,  and  also  of  Augustus;  but  they  seem  to 
have  been  celebrated  with  peculiar  splendor  under  Nero, 
from  whose  time  they  were  discontinued,  until  at  length 
they  were  revived  by  Domitian  in  honor  of  Jupiter  Ca- 
pitolinus. — Gardner, /"(rffAs^/A*  World,».\, 

QtiintlU&iil  were  a  sect  of  Montanists  who  ap- 
peared in  Phrygia  about  189.  They  were  so  called  from 
their  prophetess,  Quintilla  of  Carthage.  One  of  the  pe- 
culiar tenets  of  this  strange  sect  was  that  women  are  by 
the  Scriptures  entitled  to  perform  episcopal  and  other 
ministerial  duties.  They  attributed  extraordinary  gifts 
to  Eve,  in  consequence  of  her  having  eaten  of  the  for- 
bidden tree,  and  quoted  the  history  of  Miriam,  and  the 
four  daughters  of  Philip,  who  were  prophetesses,  in  vin- 
dication of  their  proceedings.  In  their  assemblies  vir- 
gins appeared  in  white  robes,  personating  prophetesses. 
The  errors  of  this  sect  were  condemned  in  the  Council 
of  Laodicea  in  820.     Tertullian  charges  the  QuintiUani 


with  having  opposed  baptism,  and  wrote  a  woik  on  Iks 
subject. 

QnlntiUiaiia.    See  QccmixAia. 

Quintin  Matsya,  sometimes  called  the  Farriaf^ 
Atdvctrp,  was  famous  for  having  been  transfocined  Ons 
a  blacksmith  to  a  painter  by  the  force  of  Iot«.  Be  ha^ 
followed  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith  and  fanier  near  twis- 
ty years,  when,  falling  in  love  with  a  painter's  daoghtet. 
who  was  very  handsome,  and  disliked  nothing  in  his 
but  his  profession,  he  quilted  his  trade  and  betook  hia- 
self  to  painting,  in  which  art,  assisted  by  «  good  natonl 
taste,  a  master,  and  the  power  of  love  into  the  bargaie. 
be  made  a  very  uncommon  and  surprising  progrpsL  He 
was  a  painstaking,  diligent  imitator  of  ordinary  life,  asi! 
much  better  at  representing  the  defects  than  tbe  beaa- 
ties  of  nature.  One  of  his  best  pieces  is  a  Zteacntf  .;^«b 
the  Crou,  in  the  chapel  at  the  Cathedral  of  Antwerp,  &t 
which,  and  a  multitude  of  other  histories  and  puiUaita. 
be  gained  many  admirers,  especially  for  his  labonoo 
neatness,  which,  in  truth,  was  the  principal  part  of  bii 
character.  He  died  in  1629.  His  works  are  dii|>a»d 
throughout  Europe. 

Quia'tn*  Menunina  (2  Hacc.  xi,  34).    See  Mn- 

1UU8. 

Qui  prooSdla  ab  Utroque  (who  procetdett  firm 
iotA,Le.from  the  Father  and  the  Son)  ia  the  begimriiif 
of  a  sequence  of  Adam  of  St.  Victor  to  tbe  Holy  Spirit, 
omitted  entirely  by  the  compilen  of  Soage  of  the  J^iriL 
The  first  verse  nins  thus  in  the  original : 

"Qui  procedis  ab niroqne, 

Oenitnre,  Oenltuque, 
Pariter,  Paractite, 

Bedde  llngoas  eloqnentea, 

Fac  fenrentes  In  te  mentes 
Plaroma  toa  divite." 
There  is  an  English  translation,  by  P.  S.  Wotsky,  in  llie 
Lyra  Mt/ttica,  p.  170  sq.,  and  by  Caswall,  in  Bfwai  ami 
Poems,  Original  and  TranikUed,  p.  136  sq.  GerouB 
translations  are  given,  together  with  tlie  original,  is 
Konigsfeld,  Lateimsche  Hyvmen,  ii,  181  sq. ;  Sinnock, 
Lauda  Sion,  p.  209  sq. ;  BKssler,  A  unoahl  abdkrittlicier 
Lieder,  p.  Ill,  221.  See  Trench,  Sacred  Latit  Poetrf, 
p.  187 ;  Daniel,  Thaaurut  Hymnol.  ii,  78 ;  Gautier,  A  4^ 
deS.Victor,\,llh\  Mamhuch,  Anlkologie  chrisllidier Gf 
tange,  p.  293;  Fortlage,  Getange  chrittUcher  Vorseil,  p. 
401.     (B.  P.) 

QulrSnns.    See  Cvsenivs. 

Qulrinalia,  a  festival  celebrated  among  tbe  anciot 
Romans  in  honor  of  Quirinus.  It  was  kept  on  Feb.  IT. 
being  the  day  on  which  Romulus,  who  was  called  Qoi- 
rinus,  was  said  to  have  been  carried  up  to  heaven. 

Qulrlnl    SeeQuEBnn. 

Quirk  is  an  architectural  term  for  a  small  aaU 
channel  or  recess  much  used  in  mouldings. 

Qnlroga,  JoesPH,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  vaa  botn  at 
Lugo,  in  Galicia,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  mis- 
sionary in  America.  During  bis  residence  here  he  col- 
lected much  information  respecdng  the  territories  la 
visited,  and  on  his  return  to  Europe  published  his  trav- 
els.    He  died  in  1784. 

Qulsqne  ja.  This  island,  one  of  tbe  Great  AntiDesi 
now  called  St.  Domingo  or  Bayti,  was,  at  the  time  of  tbe 
discovery  of  this  part  of  the  world,  inhabited  by  a  peace- 
able and  harmless  popularion,  who  were  soon  annihi- 
lated by  Spanish  cruelty.  They  adored  the  sun  (Tooa- 
tiks)  and  the  moon  (Tona).  Both  luminaries  raided  at 
first  on  the  earth,  in  the  island  of  Qnisqueja,  of  ooune, 
where  a  splendid  cave  was  their  mansion.  Finally,  they 
went  to  Turii  (the  heavens),  thence  to  diffiise  their  light 
over  the  worid.  The  cave  is  still  shown ;  it  has  a  diam- 
eter of  200  feet,  and  is  130  feet  high.  The  parity  of  its 
form  betokens  the  interference  of  human  art.  The  fig- 
ures of  gods,  genii,  gnardian  spirits,  are  engraved  in  the 
walls.  In  a  large  number  of  places  idols  must  hari 
stood  in  ancient  times.  This  supposition  is  in  accordance 
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vitb  the  scanty  traditions  that  have  reached  us.  More 
than  a  thousand  idols  were  distributed  at  interrals  in 
the  interior  (says  the  tradition),  and  the  two  largest,  rep- 
mentiiig  the  son  and  n)ooD,stood  at  the  entrance.  This 
seema  to  hare  been  the  only  temple  of  Qaisqneja,  for 
miiltitades  of  woiahippers  flocked  to  it  every  day  from 
lU  parts  of  the  island.  They  believed  that  their  coun- 
try was  the  cradle  of  the  human  race.  The  first  men 
were  shut  up  in  two  caves  of  the  Kauta  mountain,  and 
there  watched  by  a  giant.  The  jailer,  having  once  vent- 
ured out  of  this  recess,  was  changed  into  stone  by  the 
sun,  who«e  rays  were  too  powerful  for  him.  The  cap- 
tive men,  thns  liberated,  came  forth  in  their  turn.  Many 
were  thoae  who  shared  the  giant's  fate,  being  trans- 
formed into  animals,  stones,  or  plants.  Little  by  little 
those  denizens  of  darkness  became  used  to  the  light  of 
day.  The  souls  of  men  repair  to  the  mountains  which 
cover  the  middle  part  of  the  island,  and  there,  in  a  cool 
country,  rich  in  springs,  they  feed  on  the  savory  fruit 
of  the  memmey-tree,  called  by  the  Spaniards  apricots 
of  St.  Domingo.  The  living  men  piously  abstain  from 
touching  those  fruits,  so  as  not  to  deprive  the  souls  of 
their  subsistence. 

Their  country  was,  primitively,  much  larger,  and 
was  not  an  island;  but  a  terrible  flood  inundated  the 
land,  leaving  only  discovered  the  tops  of  the  mountains. 
This  happened. under  the  following  circumstances:  A 
rich  man,  called  Toja,  lost  by  a  sudden  death  bis  young- 
est son,  whose  mother  had  died  in  giving  him  birth.  Not 
to  part  firom  the  dear  remains,  he  put  them  into  a  large 
pumpkin.  After  some  time  he  took  off  the  lid,  and  saw, 
to  his  dismay,  that  the  pumpkin  was  filled  with  green- 
ish water,  in  which  a  multitude  of  fishes  and  aquatic 
monsteiB  were  swimming  about.  In  his  terror  he  had 
recoane  to  bis  friends,  and  deliberated  with  them  what 
was  to  be  done.  Meanwhile  his  other  children  took  the 
pumpkin  in  their  midst  to  have  a  look  at  the  sea  which, 
they  had  heard,  was  hidden  in  it.  When  they  saw 
their  father  returning  from  his  call,  conscious  of  punish- 
able inquisitiveness,  they  put  the  pumpkin  roughly  on 
the  ground  and  ran  away.  The  funereal  vessel,  thus 
carelessly  handled,  got  a  rent,  and  hence  the  waters  of 
the  sea  flowed,  without  intermission,  night  and  day,  until 
all  k>wer  parts  of  the  earth  were  covered,  and  the  moun- 
tain-tops alone  protruded  from  the  universal  ocean. 
Those  tops  iM^me  islands  and  the  abode  of  the  surviv- 
ing few.  The  sun  and  moon  sent  to  Quisqueja  as  their 
representatives  two  other  gods,  Tokahuna  and  Temno, 
the  supreme  rulers.  Other  superior  beings  followed,  and 
were  ail,  more  or  less,  solemnly  worshipped.  Images  of 
stone  and  of  clay  were  made  of  them,  and  decorated  the 
great  temple  and  the  interior  of  the  huta  These  gods 
were  thankful  for  the  worship  they  received,  and  in  re- 
turn granted  the  pious  people  successful  fishing  and 
hunting,  victory  in  battle  (their  images  were  fastened 
in  batUe  with  a  string  to  the  forehead  of  the  combat- 
ants), plentiful  crops,  rain  or  sunshine,  as  circumstances 
required.  The  women  were  blessed  with  happy  child- 
beds and  the  girls  with  pleasant  husbands.  A  great 
festival  was  solemnized  every  year  in  honor  of  all  these 
gods.  The  cacique  on  that  occasion  appeared  with  a 
drum  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  hollow  tree,  which  he  beat 
unremittingly.  The  whole  township  followed  him  to 
the  temple,  where  the  priests  received  every  coming 
crowd  with  tremendous  shouts,  and  took  possession  of 
the  offerings.  The  latter  consisted  of  thin  flour  cakes, 
which  were  broken  in  the  presence  of  the  god,  and  small 
porlioAs  of  them  given  back  to  the  heads  of  the  fami- 
lies. Those  little  slices  were  carefiUly  preserved  through 
the  whole  year.  A  general  dance  followed.  It  was  at 
this  solemn  occasion  that  most  of  the  matrimonial  offers 
and  arrangements  took  place.  All  traces  of  this  ancient 
pagan  worship  were  destroyed  by  the  fanatical  Span- 
iards, and  the  small  Indian  people  was  exterminated 

Vollmer,  Wdrterb.  d.  AfgthoL  s.  v. 

Qniullion  {pulcinar,  eussimu,  culdtrum),  a  cush- 
ion, usually  of  velvet,  and  stuffed  with  wool  or  horse- 
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hair,  for  the  service-book  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar, 
appears  in  Henry  VI's  Book  of  the  Hours,  and  was  used 
by  bishop  Andrewes.  In  the  former  it  is  on  the  south 
side,  in  the  latter  on  the  north.  Albertis  mentions  the 
wooden  desk,  plated  (Ugik),  as  a  modem  substitute. 
The  book  was  first  set  on  the  right  side  and  afterwards 
moved  to  the  left  side  of  the  altar  at  mass. — ^Waloott, 
Sacred  Archeeol.  s.  v. 

Qttistorp,  a  family  of  Christian  theologians,  of 
whom  we  mention  the  following : 

1.  Berniiard  Fr.,  was  bom  at  Rostock,  April  11, 1718. 
In  1758  he  was  made  superintendent,  in  1766  doctor  and 
professor  of  theology,  in  1779  general  superintendent, 
and  afterwards  chancellor  and  curator  of  the  University 
of  Greifswalde,  where  he  died,  Jan.  4, 1788.  lie  wrote, 
Distertatio  £put.  de  A  tititmo  Benedicti  de  Spinota  (Ros- 
tock, 1748)  ■.—I)ui.£put.de  CoUatione  Librorum  Scrip- 
tura  Sacra  m  InUrpretatione  S.  S.  haud  Injiuta  (ibid. 
1786): — Dup.  ExegtHeo-dogmatica  eaqut  Inaug,  da 
Judasii  Corde  CompurtctU  (ibid.  1749) : — Ob  dk  A  ItiiSter 
vor  und  nach  der  SimlftulA  haben  tehre&en  kotmenl 
Dup.  de  NoUone  FUhrum  et  Filiantm  Dti  (ibid.  1751) : 
—Vup.  de  AdopHom  Eaie$ia$tiea  V.  T.  (ibid.  1755)  :— 
Ob,  the  die  togenamte  griechische  Ueberaetztmg  der  «e6- 
xig  Dolmettcher  von  der  Bibel  des  A,  T,  zu  Slande  ge- 
kommen,  ichon  eme  griechitche  Uebertetzung  der  Jmf 
BScher  Sfoset  vorhanden  geweten  set  t  (ibid.  1766) : — 
Num  MichtelU  A  rchangeli  cum  Diaboli  de  Corpore  Most* 
Diteeptatio  Fabula  titf  (Greifswalde,  1770)  -^—De  An- 
gelit  Dei  m  LegidaHoM  Sinailica  ilmiitrit.  Gal,  Hi,  19 

(ibid.  1771)  i—Diip.  de  *"  n''aa  noa  T^a  mw  b 

a6>.  in^p^n,  reperlo  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  14, 15,  et  2  Kingt 
xti,  8  (ibid.  1771):— /)«  Triplici  Chrifi  Officio  (ibid. 
1784).  See  FUrst,  BibL  Judaica,  iii,  124  sq.;  Winer, 
TheoL  Handbuch,  p.  486, 719. 

2.  JoHANN  (1),  was  bom  at  Rostock,  Aug.  18, 1584. 
Having  completed  his  studies  at  his  native  place  and 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  be  travelled  through  Hol- 
land, Brabant,  and  Flanders,  and  after  his  return,  in 
1615,  he  became  professor  in  his  native  city.  In 
1616  he  was  made  doctor  of  theology,  in  1645  he  was 
called  as  pastor  and  superintendent  of  Su  Jacobi,  and 
died  at  Dobran,  May  2, 1648.  He  wrote,  Atmotatiomi 
in  Omaet  Librae  Biblicot  (Frankfort,  1698)  ■.—Comment, 
in  Orme*  Epp.  PatUi: — Cattigaiio  Hd>rteorum,  etc. 
See  FUrst,  BUI,  Judaica,  iii,  126;  Jocber,  AUgem.  Ge- 
leArtea-Lexiion,  s.  T. 

3.  JoRANN  (2),  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Ros- 
tock, Feb,  5, 1624.  He  studied  at  Greifswalde,  Konigs- 
berg,  Copenhagen,  and  Leyden,  was  made  doctor  of  the- 
ology, and  died  as  rector  magnijktu  Dec  24, 1689.  He 
wrote,  Caiechetit  Aniipapittica : — Pia  Detideria,  etc 
See  Jiicber,  A  ttgem,  Gelehrten-Lexihm,  s,  v. 

4.  JoHAMK  NiKOLAUS,  Son  of  the  foregoing,  was  bom 
at  Rostock,  Jan.  6, 1651,  studied  at  his  native  place  and 
Konigsberg,  travelled  through  Germany,  Holland,  and 
Denmark,  and  after  his  return,  in  1676,  he  was  made 
deacon  of  St.  Nicolai,  afterwards  pastor  and  superintend- 
ent, and  finally  professor  of  theology.  He  died  Aug, 
9, 1715.  His  writings,  which  are  very  numerous,  touch 
upon  almost  every  department  of  theology,  and  are  enu- 
merated by  Jdcher  in  his  A  Ugem,  Geleltrten-Lexiion,a,v, 
See,  also,  Diestel,  Geechichte  da  Allen  Tetiaments  in  der 
christl  Kiiche  (Jena,  1869),  p. 872.     (B. F.) 

Qnitastll  is,  according  to  Mexican  mythology,  the 
serpent  woman  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  age 
of  the  world,  populated  the  earth  by  the  successive  birth 
of  a  number  of  twins.  The  latter  are  represented  on 
monuments  holding  in  their  hands  the  shells  of  the  eggs 
from  which  they  have  crepL — Vollmer,  WOiierb,  d,  Mg- 
Ihot,  8.  V. 

Quitman,  Frederick  Henry,  D.D,,  an  eminent 
American  divine  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  was  bom  in 
1760,  and  after  studying  theology  at  home  and  abroad 
became  pastor  at  Rhinebeck,  on  the   Hudson,  and 
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greatly  distingaiifaed  himaelf  in  the  pulpit  and  the 
press,  lie  died  in  1832.  Among  his  noteworthy  pub- 
lications are  a  Trealae  on  Magic  (1810)  :—Evang<licai 
Calechum  (1814) :  —  l/ymn-iook  of  the  Synod  of  Nao 
York  (1817).  See  ErangtU  Rtt.  Oct.  1858,  p.  186; 
Sptague,  Amalt  of  the  American  Pulpit,  ix,  116  aq. 

Quiver  is  the  tendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  two  very 
different  Hebrew  words.  The  English  word  "  quiver" 
is  a  variation  of  "  cover"  (from  the  French  couvrir), 
and  therefore  answers  to  the  second  of  the  two  Hebrew 
words.    See  AitMon. 

1.  '^V\,  teli.  This  occurs  only  in  Gen.  zxvii,  3 — "  take 
thy  weapons  (literally  "  thy  things"),  thy  quiver  and  thy 
bow."  It  is  derived  (by  Gese- 
nius,  Thetaur,  p.  1504,  and  FUrst, 
IlandaSrteri.  ii,  528)  from  a  root 
which  has  the  force  of  hanging. 
The  passage  itself  affords  no  clue 
to  its  meaning.  It  may  there- 
fore signify  either  a  quiver  or  a 
suspended  weapon — for  instance, 
such  a  sword  as  in  our  own  lan- 
guage was  formeriy  called  a 
"hanger."  Between  these  two 
significations  the  interpreters  are 
divided.  The  Sept.,  Vulg.,  and 
TargumPseudo-Jon.  adhere  to  the 
former ;  Onkelos,  the  Peshito  and 
Arabic  versions,  to  the  latter. 

2.  HDISK,  athp&h.  The  root 
of  this  word  is  uncertain  (Geseni- 
us,  Thetaur.  p.  IGl).  From  two 
of  its  occurrences,  its  force  would 

.  ,  „  ,  ,  ^  seem  to  be  that  of  containing  or 
Ancient  Persian  with  „„„„f.-__  /i>„    „_„.:;    n ,    i.. 

Bow  and  Qnlver.  ">«c<>l<«>!>  (Pa.  cxxvu,  5;  Isa. 
xhx,  2).  It  IS  connected  with 
arrows  only  in  Lam,  iii,  13,  Its  other  occurrences  are 
Job  xxxix,  23 ;  Isa.  xxii,  6;  and  Jer,  v,  16.  In  each  of 
these  the  Sept.  translates  it  by  "quiver"  (^pirpa),  with 
two  exceptions,  Job  xxxix,  23,  and  Psa.  cxxvii,  6,  in 
the  former  of  which  they  render  it  by  "  bow,"  in  the 
latter  by  iirt^v^ia. 

The  quiver  is  a  case  or  box  for  arrows,  which  was 
slung  over  the  shoulder  in  such  a  position  that  a  soldier 
could  with  ease  draw  out  the  arrows  when  he  wanted 
them  (Isa.  xlix,  2 ;  Jer.  v,  16).  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Bible  to  indicate  either  its  form  or  material,  or  in  what 
way  it  was  carried.    The  quivers  of  the  Assyrians  are 


Assyrian  Warrior  with  Qnlver. 


Assyrian  Chariot  with  Qaiver. 

rarely  shown  in  the  sculptures.    When  they  do  appeal, 
they  arc  sometimes  richly  decorated  with  groops  dSg- 


\^ 


Audcul  £g}-ptiau  Archer  and  Quiver. 

ures  and  faucifid  designs.  They  were  worn  at  the  back, 
with  the  top  between  the  shoulders  of  the  wearer,  or 
hung  at  the  aide  of  the  chariot.    The  Egypt  iao  war- 


Qnlrers  on  Greek  Scniptnrea, 
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rion,  OD  the  other  band,  wore  them  slung  nearly  hori- 
zontal, drawing  out  the  arrows  from  beneath  the  arm 
(Wilkinson,  A  ne.  Egypt,  abridgm.  i,  854).  The  quiver 
was  alwut  four  inches  in  diameter,  supported  by  a  belt 
passing  over  the  shoulder  and  across  the  breast  to  the 
opposite  aide.  When  not  iu  actual  use,  it  was  shifted 
behind,  or  bung  at  the  side  of  the  chariot,  like  that  of 
the  Assyrians.  See  Chabiot.  Among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  the  quiver  was  principally  made  of  hide  or 
leather,  and  was  adorned  with  gold,  painting,  and 
braiding.  It  had  a  lid  (irw/ia),  and  was  suspended  from 
the  right  shoulder  by  a  belt  passing  over  the  breast  and 
behind  the  back.  Its  most  common  position  was  on  the 
left  bip,  and  is  so  seen  in  the  annexed  figures,  the  right- 
hand  one  representing  an  Amazon,  and  the  left-hand  an 
Asiatic  archer. 

"  Quiver"  is  also  used  figuratively  for  kotue,  and  ar- 
rows for  children  (Psa.  cxxvii,  6).    See  Abchkk. 

Qnobdas  is  the  magic  dram  used  by  physicians 
aod  sorcerers  among  the  Laplanders  to  chase  the  evil 
spirits  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
eases. It  is  covered  with  figures  of  animals  and  mys- 
terious characters,  and  embellished  with  divers  orna- 
mental appendages. 

Quod  permittat  is,  in  the  Church  of  England,  a 
writ  granted  to  the  successor  of  a  minister  for  the  recov- 
ery of  pasture  by  the  statute  of  Edward  I,  c.  24. 
Qnoln,  the  outer  angle  of  a  walL 
QnotatiouB,  Bibucal.  The  verbal  citations  con- 
tained in  Scripture  are  of  three  classes :  (a)  Those  which 
the  Uter  writers  of  the  Old  Test,  make  from  the  earlier. 
(6)  The  quotations  made  by  Paul  from  heathen  authors 
—viz.  Acts  xvii,  28  from  Aratus,  Phanom,  5,  or  Cle- 
anthes.  Hymn,  ad  Jar.  a ;  1  Cor.  xv,  83  from  Menan- 
der's  Thmtf  and  Tit.  i,  12  from  Callimachus,  Hymn,  ad 
Jot.  8,  according  to  Theodoret,  or  Kpimenidcs  accord- 
ing to  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  Gpiphanius,  and  others.  To 
these  may  be  added  Gal.  v,  23,  where  the  words  icard 
rwv  roiovruiv  oit  ion  voftos  are  identical  with  the 
words  of  Aristotle,  Pol.  iii,  8  (Gill,  Notes  and  Querie; 
V,  17.5).  Perhaps  also  Acts  xir,  17  and  James  i,  17, 
from  their  rhythmical  form,  may  be  quotations,  (c) 
Those  which  the  New  Test  contains  from  the  Old  Test. 
The  first  and  third  of  these  classes  are  the  most  impor- 
tant, and  the  only  ones  demanding  special  notice  here. 
The  following  treatment  as  to  the  former  is  based  upon 
that  in  Fairbaim'a  Dictionary,  and  as  to  the  latter  upon 
the  article  in  Kitto's  Cyclopadia,  with  additions  from 
other  sources. 

L  Parallel  Passages  of  the  Old -Testament  Script- 
ures.— ^The  principal  of  these  are  the  following :  Many 
sections  of  the  books  of  Chronicles  seem  to  be  quoted 
from  the  earlier  Scriptures.  The  historical  chapters  of 
the  book  of  Isaiah  (xxxvi-xxxix)  are  ropeated  in  2 
Kings  zviii-xx.  The  laat  chapter  of  Jeremiah  reap- 
pears in  2  Kings  xxiv,  xxv.  Of  I'sa.  xviii  we  have  two 
copies,  one  in  2  Sam.  xxii.  Compare  also  Gen.  xlvi 
with  Numb,  xxvi,  and  Ezra  ii  with  Neh.  vii.  Other 
instances  are  cited :  Uab.  ii,  14  from  Isa.  xi,  9;  Jon.  ii, 
3  from  Psa.  xlii,  8 ;  ii,  6  from  Psa.  Ixix,  2 ;  Obad.  i,  8 
from  Jer.  xlix;  and  several  passages  in  the  later  Psalms, 
which  are  found  also  in  the  earlier.  The  reader  will  find 
a  list  of  the  variations  discovered  by  a  coinparison  of 
most  of  the  foregoing  passages  in  the  notes  to  Cappelli, 
Crit,  Sac  (i,  80-44  [ed.  1776]).  See  also  Kennicott, 
JSibUa  Ifebraica  (ii,  727,  etc),  and  Stale  of  Printed  lie- 
brew  Text  (pt.  i). 

The  question  to  be  determined  is.  Are  we  to  regard 
each  of  the  textual  variations  thus  brought  to  light  as 
a  blunder  to  be  corrected  in  one  or  other  of  the  parallel 
Scriptures,  or  as  a  de^-iation  (intentional  or  otherwise) 
on  the  part  of  the  later  writer  from  the  language  of  the 
earlier?  In  considering  this  question  a  distinction  must 
be  made  between  two  classes  of  parallel  passages — the 
one  class  consisting  of  those  in  which  the  same  stor>-  is 
told,  or  the  same  sentiments  expressed,  by  two  different 


writers,  and  the  later  writer  avails  himself  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the' earlier,  though  it  may  be  without  any  very 
exact  or  servile  adherence  in  every  word  and  cUuse ; 
the  other  consisting  of  those  in  which  a  public  or  other 
document  is  inserted  in  two  separate  records.  It  would 
seem  that  such  variations  as  are  met  with  in  passages 
of  the  former  description  are  more  likely  to  be  designed 
and  original,  being  probably  traceable  to  the  free  use 
which  the  later  writer  made  of  the  materials  furnished 
by  the  earlier;  and  that  variations  met  with  in  passages 
of  the  latter  description  are  more  likely  to  be  blunders 
arinng  from  the  negligence  of  transcribers  and  similar 
causes.  But  this  anticipation  is  only  partially  realized, 
inasmuch  as  errors  of  transcription  are  found  in  the  for- 
mer class  of  passages,  and  alterations  obviously  designed 
are  found  in  the  latter.  Let  us  illustrate  this  by  four 
examples,  two  of  each  class. 

1.  The  very  remarkable  prophecy  contained  in  Isa. 
ii,  1^  is  found  also  in  Mic  iv,  1-3.  The  variations  are 
few  and  of  no  great  importance.  But,  such  as  they  are, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  text  of  either  of 
these  passages  ever  differed  from  what  it  is  now.  It  is 
of  no  consequence  in  the  present  inquiry  whether  Micah 
borrowed  from  Isaiah  or  Isaiah  from  Micah,  or  both 
from  an  older  prophet.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever 
that  the  Uter  writer  made  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to 
reproduce  in  every  minute  particular  the  language  of 
his  predecessor.  His  heart  was  too  full  of  the  great 
thought  embodied  in  the  language  to  permit  him  to  be 
minutely  attentive  to  every  fold  of  the  dress  in  which  it 
had  been  presented.  Possibly,  also,  the  quotation  was 
made  from  memory ;  and,  if  so,  the  wonder  is  not  that 
any  varieties  of  expression  are  found  in  it,  but  that  they 
are  so  few  and  so  trivial.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  there- 
fore, it  would  be  quite  unwarrantable  to  correct  the  one 
passage  from  the  other.  The  text  in  both  passages  is 
accurate  and  genuine,  and  any  attempted  emendationo 
with  the  view  of  bringing  the  two  passages  into  rigid 
harmony  would  certainly  be  alterations  for  the  worse, 
not  for  the  better. 

2.  The  prophecy  of  Nathan  in  2  Sam.  vii  occnpies 
s  very  conspicuous  position  in  the  Old  Test.,  and,  as  we 
might  expect,  the  whole  narrative  is  repeated  in  1  Chron. 
(xvii),  not,  however,  without  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber oT  alterations.  In  this  case,  also,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  most  of  the  alterations  are  to  be  traced  to  the  au- 
thor of  Chronicles,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  various 
readings.  As  is  usual,  the  later  writer  makes  a  free  use 
of  the  earlier  narrative,  adapting  it  and  the  language  in 
which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  circumstances  of  his  own 
time.  Thus  he  writes  T'lT  for  I'll,  prefers  DTfbs  to 
mrt"'  or  "^VtV.,  sometimes  substitutes  risblS  for  nsVaiS, 

TIT         -7  !-  TT!-' 

kingdom,  and  alters  or  omits  words  or  clauses  which  ap- 
pear to  him  obscure  or  unessential.  The  most  remark- 
able omission  is  in  ver.  13  as  compared  with  ver.  14  of 
the  narrative  in  Samuel,  Compare  also  ver.  17  with 
ver.  19  of  Samuel.  Still,  though  it  is  evident  that 
most  of  the  variations  between  the  two  narratives  are 
to  be  traced  to  the  design  of  the  later  author,  and 
cannot  be  regarded  as  errors  of  transcription,  we  do 
not  think  that  all  of  them  can  be  accounted  for  in  this 
way.  Two  instances  may  be  given,  in  the  one  of  which 
the  text  in  Chronicles  may  fittingly  be  corrected  by  that 
in  Samuel ;  in  the  other  the  text  in  Samuel  may  be  cor- 
rected by  that  in  Chronicles.  (1.)  In  1  Chron.  xvii,  18, 
19  we  read,  "What  can  David  speak  more  to  thee /or 
the  honor  of  thy  servant,  T^iaSTIK  "jiasV  ...  For 
thy  servant's  sake,  and  according  to  thine  own  heart 
hast  thou  done  all  this  greatness."  Not  to  mention  the 
difficulty  in  the  construction  of  the  Hebrew  in  ver.  18, 
it  is  evident  that  the  spirit  of  the  whole  passage  is  quite 
out  of  harmony  with  the  context.  Accordingly,  on  turn- 
ing to  the  corresponding  verses  in  Samuel,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  the  sentiment  expressed  very  different 
indeed,  the  words  being  "  And  what  can  David  say  more 
unto  thee  ...  for  thy  tconTs  sake,  and  according  to 
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thine  own  heart,"  etc  (rer.  20,  21).  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  what  we  cannot  but  regard  aa  the  erroneooa 
reading*  in  Chronicle*  are  to  be  tiaced  to  the  nmilarity 
between  iSlb  and  ISsb  in  the  former  of  the  two  veraea, 
and  1*13*7  and  ^139  in  the  Utter.  It  may  be  added 
that  in  the  Septuagint  translation  of  Chronicle*  the  ob- 
jectionable words  are  omitted.  (2.)  The  other  instance 
is  in  2  Sam.  vii,  23,  compared  with  1  Chron.  xvii,  21. 
In  the  former  we  read,  according  to  the  authorized 
translation, "  What  one  nation  in  the  earth  is  like  thy 
people,  even  like  Israel,  whom  God  went  to  redeem  for 
a  people  to  himself,  and  to  make  him  a  name,  and  to  do 
for  you  great  things  and  terrible,  ybr  My  land,  before 
thgpeopk  pSDQjfrom  before),  which  thou  redeemedst  to 
thee  from  Egypt,  [from]  the  nations  and  their  gods?" 
The  text  of  this  verse  is  obviously  very  confused ;  and 
in  order  to  extract  from  it  some  tollable  sense,  our 
translators  have  rendered  ^9BQ  as  if  it  were  "^JB^  and 
have  inserted  ^om,  without  any  authority,  towards  the 
close.  Now,  without  venturing  to  affirm  that  the  text 
in  Chronicles  is  to  be  received  as  in  every  particular  the 
true  and  genuine  one,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  borrow- 
ing from  it  what  we  believe  to  be  an  important  emen- 
dation of  the  text  in  Samoel — viz.  the  substitution  of 
Oiji,  to  drive  oul,  for  ^Xisi  (the  words  are  very  rim- 
ilar),/or  thy  land.  This  will  allow  us  to  give  ''iVa  its 
proper  force,  and  render  unneceasaiy  the  insertion  of  the 
nnaathorized/roai;  the  meaning  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  verse  when  thua  corrected  being  as  follows:  "To 
drive  out  from  before  thy  people,  whom  thou  redeemedst 
to  thee  from  Egypt,  nations  and  their  gods." 

3.  The  two  remaining  examplea  are  of  a  different 
description,  consisting  not  of  historical  or  prophetical 
passages  freely  made  use  of  by  a  later  ^ter,  but  of 
documents  of  which  we  have,  so  to  speak,  two  editions. 
The  first  is  David's  noble  song  of  thanksgiving,  of  which 
two  copies  have  come  down  to  us — the  one  inooiporated 
with  the  history  in  2  Sam.  xxii,  the  other  with  the 
psalm  -  book  as  Psa.  xviii.  Now,  on  comparing  these 
two  copies  of  the  same  song,  we  find  scarcely  a  single 
line  of  the  one  exactly  identical  with  the  corresponding 
line  of  the  other;  some  of  the  variations  being  of  ex- 
tremely little  importance,  others  of  greater  moment.'  The 
question  here  again  arises :  How  are  these  variations  to 
be  accounted  for?  How  oomea  it  that  two  copies  of 
the  same  song,  handed  down  to  ua  in  the  same  volume, 
should,  though  identical  in  the  general  sentiments  ex- 
pressed, in  the  train  of  thought,  and  in  the  order  of  the 
verses,  present  so  many  minute  differences  in  the  details 
of  the  composition?  On  first  thought,  we  are  disposed 
to  conclude,  somewhat  rashly,  that  all  the  variations 
must  be  regarded  as  errors  of  transcription,  and  that  in 
this  ease  there  is  no  room  for  the  hypothesis  of  design 
on  the  part  of  the  author  or  editor,  inasmuch  as  we  have 
here  the  case  not  of  an  independent  author  adapting  to 
his  own  purpose  the  materials  furnished  by  previous 
writers,  but  of  a  collector  giving  insertion  to  a  document 
which,  one  would  suppose,  it  is  his  duty  to  present  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  words  of  the  original  author. 
On  comparing,  however,  the  psalm  with  the  history,  it 
is  evident  that  all  the  variations  cannot  be  accounted 
for  in  this  way.  For  example,  the  very  first  words  of 
the  psalm,  "  I  will  love  thee,  0  Lord,  my  strength,"  do 
not  appear  in  the  other  copy ;  and  of  this  the  only  ad- 
missible explanation  plainly  is  that  the  words  in  ques- 
tion constitute  an  autboriz«l  addition  to  the  song  in  its 
original  form,  the  addition  being  made  probably  for  the 
purpose  of  adapting  it  more  perfectly  to  liturgical  use. 
If  this  explanation  be  admitted,  it  follows  that  of  this 
song  there  have  been  transmitted  to  us  two  authorized 
editions — the  one,  which  is  inserted  in  the  history,  pre- 
senting the  song  in  its  original  form ;  the  other  present- 
ing it  in  the  slightly  altered  form  which  was  given  to  it 
when  incorporated  with  the  authorized  hymn-book  of 
the  Hebrew  lution.    In  this  way  a  considerable  num- 


ber of  the  variationa  may  be  accounted  for,  but  not,  \ij 
any  means,  all  of  them ;  for,  with  regard  to  many  of 
them,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  nsefol  pnrpoK 
which  oould  be  served  by  their  introduction ;  and  ser- 
eral  of  them  are  just  the  aort  of  alteratioos  which  bms 
uaually  arise  from  the  mistake  of  transcribers — as,  ia 
example,  the  interchange  of  letters  of  umUar  fbtm,  Ibe 
transposition  of  letters,  etc.  (thus  for  K~l**1,  and  ht  na 
tten,  in  2  Sam.  xxii,  11,  we  find  in  Fta.  xviii,  11  [It] 
itn^l,  and  he  did  fly;  and  for  IIArPn  in  2  Sam.  xxii, 
46  we  find  nimi  in  Psa.  xvUi,  46  [45]).  The  text  ia 
Samuel  ia  the  more  antique  in  form — aa,  for  example,  is 
the  more  sparing  insertion  of  vowd  letters ;  bat  that  ef 
the  Psalm  appears  to  have  been  more  carefully  pie- 
sen-ed.  Thus,  there  is  little  doubt  that  for  I'lSfin! 
Sam.  xxii,  26,  we  ought  to  read  "^ai,  as  in  the  Psala; 
and  in  ver.  28,  TMI  of  Samuel  oogbt  to  be  read  Sl!W 
or  nriit  ''S,  as  in  the  Psalm;  and  in  the  second  daase 
also  the  reading  in  the  Psalm  is  much  to  be  prefen^ 
So  in  vers.  33, 44, 47, 49.  On  the  other  band,  in  vcn.i, 
43,  the  reading  in  Samuel  may  bo  preferred  to  that  of 
the  Psalm.  * 

4.  Our  last  example  is  the  Decal<^ue,  of  which  n 
have  two  editions,  in  Exod.  xx  and  Dent,  v,  betvtca 
which  there  are  not  a  few  differences,  some  of  caaabs- 
able  importance.     But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  sbt 
of  these  differences  can  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
copyist;  certainly  the  more  important  of  them  must 
be  traced  to  the  author.     They  are  principally  to  Ir 
foimd  in  the  fourth  and  tenth  commandments:  in  tbt 
latter,  the  two  first  clauses  are  transposed  in  Dcuten*- 
omy,  and  a  slight  addition  and  alteration  made ;  and  ic 
the  former,  the  ranember  of  Exodus  ia  exchanged  far 
(Unerve  in  Deuteronomy ;  thg  cattle  is  expanded  into 
thine  ox  and  thine  at$  and  all  thy  cattle ,-  and  the  "ra- 
son  annexed"  in  Exodns — "For  in  six  days,"  etc— is 
entirely  omitted  in  Deuteronomy,  and  another  state- 
ment substituted  for  it — "That  thy  man-servant  ai 
maid-servant  may  rest  as  well  as  thou ;  and  remflnbcr 
that  thou  wast  a  ser\'ant  in  the  land  of  Egypt,"  etc 
The  other  alterations  are  of  less  importance.    In  caeb 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  commandmenta,  the  clause  "-As 
the  Lord  thy  God  hath  commanded  thee"  is  inserted  ic 
Deuteronomy,  the  promise  in  the  latter  being  also  ex- 
panded by  the  addition  of  the  clause  "  that  it  may  be 
well  with  thee;"  and  in  the  ninth,  ifO  TS  (/alt  nf- 
neu)  is  substituted  for  "^i^O  ^9.     Kow,  there  is  not 
one  of  these  variations  which  can  be  certainly  traced 
to  the  oversight  of  a  transcriber.     It  is,  indeed,  on  Sm 
thought,  surprising  that  any  writer,  however  consciom 
of  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  shonld  bare  vent- 
ured to  depart,  even  in  the  minutest  particular,  from  tbt 
iptianma  verba  of  a  document  which  bad  been  stamped 
in  so  special  a  manner  with  the  impress  of  Heaven.    I: 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  example  of  that  <«*d- 
plete  mastery  of  the  essential  over  the  accidental,  of  the 
spirit  over  the  letter,  which  distinguishes  the  entire  rev- 
dation  at  once  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  Kew. 
But  to  explain  this  phenomenon  does  not  fall  witkia 
our  present  purpose.     It  is  sufficient  to  remark  that 
most  of  the  variations  are  evidently  to  be  traced  to  the 
first  composition  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  ths 
none  of  them  can  with  any  degree  of  certainty  be  placed 
in  the  category  of  various  readings.     See  Decaloote. 
From  the  four  examples  of  parallel  passages  whidi 
have  been  under  review,  the  following  condosions  have 
been  elicited :  (a.)  That  moat  of  the  variations  are  to  be 
traced  to  the  author  or  editor,  and  not  to  the  copyist ; 
and,  in  all  such  cases,  both  forms  of  the  passage  most  be 
preserved  as  belonging  equally  to  the  aacred  text.     (&.) 
That,  notwithstanding,  a  consideratde  number  of  varia- 
tions still  remain  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  this 
way,  but  probably  arose  through  oversight  in  transcrip- 
tion.   In  such  cases  it  is  allowable  to  correct  the  man 
faulty  text  by  the  more  accurate;  but,  in  the  abscna 
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of  any  external  teatimony  to  the  accnracy  of  the  read- 
ing which  vre  prefer,  such  corrections  must  be  intro- 
dooed  with  caution,  and  might,  perhaps,  with  greater 
propriety  be  placed  in  the  margin  (as  was  the  practice 
with  the  ancient  Jewish  critics)  than  incorporated  with 
the  text.  The  variations  of  this  class  would  have  ap- 
peared still  more  numerons  had  we  selected  our  exam- 
ples of  parallel  passages  from  those  which  are  occupied 
with  lists  of  names  or  numbers.  See  Kennicott,  Biiset-- 
tation  OH  tie  Slate  of  the  PrinUd  H threw  Text,  pU  i. 

II.  Quotatiotu  front  the  Old  Tettamad  in  the  Ifew. — 
These  form  one  of  the  outward  bonds  of  connection  be- 
tween the  two  parts  of  the  Bible.  They  are  manifold 
in  kind;  but  all  that  we  need  here  to  say  respecting 
them  may  be  summed  up  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  Sourcet  whence  the  Quotation*  are  made. — These 
are  two — the  Hebrew  original  and  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lation. On  comparing  the  passages,  in  order  to  appor- 
tion the  quotations  between  these  two  sources,  we  find 
that  by  far  the  hrger  number  are  taken,  either  wholly 
or  chiefly,  from  the  Sept.,  while  a  rery  few  materially 
differ  from  both  the  Sept.  and  the  Hebrew.  The  latter 
were  probably  quoted  from  memory,  the  occasion  not 
requiring  punctilious  accnracy  in  the  citation.  For  the 
most  part,  the  deviations  from  the  text  of  the  Hebrew 
or  the  Sept.  are  not  materiaL  They  may  be  classed  as 
follaws: 

(1.)  Changes  of  person,  number,  or  tense  in  particular 
words.  Thus,  in  Matt,  xxri,  31,  we  read,  irarolu  riv 
roi/uva,  Kai  ItaaKopmadrinTai  ri  -Kpofiara  r^c  iro/- 
fivfic't  while  the  SepUgives  it,  7rara?ovrdv5rot^6>'a,«oi 
SiaaKOpww^l\aovrai,  k.  t.  X.  (Zech.  xiii,  7)  (this  is  the 
reading  of  the  Alexandrine  Cwlex ;  that  of  the  Vatican 
differs  considerably :  wariXart  roic  irot/iivac  cat  is- 
otraaari  ri  vpoPara);  John  xix,  36,  'Oarovv  oir  miv 
rpt0ria(Tai  airov,  for  '0<rroC»'  oi  awrpl^in  iit'  av- 
Tov,  Exod.  xii,  46;  1  Pet  ii,  24,  Ov  np  fuiXum  airov 
icAi)rt,  for  /luXwirc  abrov  ia^fuv,  Isa.  liii,  6,  etc. 
Comp.  also  Matt,  xi,  10  with  HaL  iii,  1 ;  and  John  six, 
37  with  Zech.  xii,  4. 

(2.)  Substitution  of  8ynon3rmous  words  or  phrases  for 
those  used  in  the  Sept.  or  Hebrew :  e.  g.  John  xiii,  18, 
'O  rpuyuiv  ikt'  liiov  tov  Sprov,  ixypev  iir  iiti  r^ 
vripvav  avrov,  for  'O  ivdiaiv  ^^ov;  /lov  iiitySkwiv 
liT  l/ti  TTipviaiiiv,  Psa.  xl  (xii),  9.  Comp.  Heb.  viii, 
8  sq.  Hatt.  xi^  20,  where  SBUQ  if^si^  P^xb  (Isa. 
xiii,  3)  is  rendered  by  ewf  &v  Ix^aXy  els  i/Ieof  r^v 
Kpimy.  Sometimes  the  words  thus  substituted  are  sy- 
nonymous with  those  for  which  they  are  used  only  hi»- 
torically ;  as  when  Paul  (Gal.  iv,  80)  calls  Isaac  o  v'uts 
rijs  i\iv^ipac,  in  a  passage  quoted  from  Gen.  xxi,  10, 
where,  in  the  words  of  Abraham,  he  is  mentioned  by 
name  as  o  vl6c  /lov  'laaax.  Occasionally,  also,  this 
kind  of  substitution  is  effected  by  the  use  of  a  word 
describing  a  species  for  one  designating  the  genus  to 
which  it  belongs ;  as  when  Paul,  in  I  Cor.  iii,  20,  substi- 
tutes the  words  tuv  ao^v  for  the  more  general  ex- 
pression, riy  iviptivwv,  used  in  the  passage  (Psa.  xix, 
11)  which  he  quotes ;  or  as  in  Matt,  xxii,  37,  where  iia- 
voia  is  pot  for  IXa,  the  special  kind  of  strength  intend- 
ed being  that  of  the  mind. 

(8.)  Words  and  phrases  transposed :  e.  g.  Rom.  x,  20, 
Kvpi^v  Tote  ijii  ftfi  fijroiiiriv,  iiiipavfit  lyivojajv  roTf 
ifU  iifi  iirepuTvinv,  for  'E/i^ov^C  lyivridriy  roJj  Ifii 
ftrt  Itrtptrriiaiv,  cvpidqv  roTc  ifii  lir/  Ktirovnv,  Isa. 
Ixv,  1,  etc  The  Codex  Alex,  gives  this  passage  ex- 
actly as  cited  by  Paul. 

(4.)  Words_  and  claoses  interpolated  or  added ;  e.  g. 
John  vi,  81,  Sprov  it  tov  oipavov  iSionv  avTOic  ^a- 
ytiv,  where  the  words  it  tov  and  <paytiv  are  an  ad- 
dition (comp.  Psa.  Ixxviii,  24);  1  Cor.  xv,  45,  'Kytvtro 
i  »p*>roc  Avipuiroc  'Aidu  ti'c  ^'v^v  tiaaav,  where 
the  words  «p«roc  and  'Aca/i  are  added  by  the  apos- 
tle (comp.  Gen.  ii,  7).  These  additions  are  made  some- 
times from  parallel  passages,  and  sometimes  of  the  writ- 
er's own  device,  for  the  purpose  of-nndcring  the  mean- 


ing of  the  passage  clearer,  or  connecting  it  more  readily 
with  the  preceding  or  subsequent  context. 

(S.)  Words  omitted  and  passages  abridged:  e.  g. 
Matt,  iv,  6,  ro?c  iyytKoit  airov  TvrcXtirat  itipi  aov, 
Kai  itrl  xci/mSv  ipovai  at,  itriKort  irpoaKo<l/ft  irpdc  X<- 
iov  riv  irola  aov,  for  rote  AyyiXote  airroi  tyrtkiirai 
irtpi  aoi,  tov  tiafvXa^ai  at  iv  waaais  rate  Hois  aov  • 
Ivi  xnp^v  ipovai  at,  ftiivoTt  irpoaKoif/fs  vpi{  Xi^ov 
T.  w.  a.,  Psa.  xc,  11, 12.  Comp.  also  Matt,  xxii,  24  with 
Deut.  XXV,  6 ;  Rom.  ix,  27,  28  with  Isa.  x,  22, 23 ;  HeK 
iv,  4  with  Gen.  ii,  8,  etc. 

(6.)  Passages  paraphrastically  rendered,  or  the  gen- 
eral sense  only  given :  e.  g.  Rom.  ix,  26,  where  we  have 
a  paraphrastic  rendering  of  Hos.  ii,  23 ;  Rom.  x,  6  sq.,  a 
free  rendering  of  Deut.  xxx,  12  sq. ;  1  Cor.  i,  81,  where 
the  general  sense  of  Jer.  ix,  24  is  given;  comp.  also  1 
Pet.  ii,  22  with  Isa.  lix,  9. 

(7.)  Several  passages  quoted  together,  so  as  to  form 
one  connected  sense :  e.  g.  in  2  Cor.  vi,  16-18  we  have  a 
passage  made  up  of  no  less  than  three  different  pas- 
sages—Lev. xxvi,  1 1 ;  Isa.  Iii,  11 ;  Jer.  xxxi,  1.  Comp. 
also  Mark  i,  2, 3,  where  Mai.  iii,  1  and  Isa.  xl,  3  are  com- 
bined ;  also  Rom.  xi,  8,  where  Isa.  xxix,  10  and  Deut. 
xxix,  4  are  strangely  mixed  together. 

(8.)  Several  of  these  spiecies  of  deviations  combined 
together:  e.  g.  Rom.  ii,  24,  rd  yip  ovona  tov  Qtov  it 
iifiae  pXaafriiuirai  iv  Totc  l^iai,  for  ii  vftac  iii 
iravris  to  ovofui  /io»  jSXnff^/icirm  Iv  roic  l^tat. 
Here  we  have  the  substitution  of  toS  Qtoii  for  ftov,  and 
the  omission  of  Sii  iravToc,  Comp.  also  Rom.  xi,  3 
with  1  Kings  xix,  14,  for  an  instance  of  the  combina- 
tion of  omission,  substitution,  and  transposition. 

(9.)  Pasaages  rather  indicated,  or  hinted  at,  than 
formally  quoted :  e.  g.  Eph.  v,  14,  'Eytipat  6  Ka&tituv, 
tat  iviara  Ik  TivveKpiiv,  Kai  liri^avatt  aot  !>  Xpurroi. 
The  difficulty  of  assigning  this  quotation  to  any  pas- 
sage in  the  Old  Test,  has  been  fdt  by  all  interpreters, 
and  various  theories  have  been  proposed  for  the  sake  of 
removing  it.  The  most  probable,  however,  seems  that 
which  regards  these  words  as  formed  upon  Isa.  Ix,  1-3, 
and  the  passage  as  rather  hinted  at  than  quoted. 
Comp.  also  Heb.  xiii,  15  with  Hoe.  xiv,  2.  To  this  head 
may  be  also  referred  John  vii,  38,  where  no  particular 
passage  is  quoted,  but  such  passages  as  Isa.  xliv,  3 ;  Iv, 
1 ;  Iviii,  11 ;  Zech.  xiv,  8 ;  xiii,  I,  are  allnded  to. 

In  the  quotations  of  all  kinds  flrom  the  Old  Test  in 
the  New  we  find  a  continual  variation  from  the  letter 
of  the  older  Scriptures.  To  this  variation  four  causes 
may  be  specified  as  having  contributed : 

Firtt.  All  the  New-Test,  writers  quoted  from  the 
Sept — correcting  it,  indeed,  more  or  less,  by  the  Hebrew, 
especially  when  it  was  needful  for  their  purpose ;  occa- 
sionally deserting  it  altogether ;  still  abiding  by  it  to  so 
large  an  extent  as  to  show  that  it  was  the  primary 
source  whence  their  quotations  were  drawn.  Their  use 
of  it  may  be  best  illustrated  by  the  corresponding  nse 
of  our  liturgical  version  of  the  Psalms — a  use  founded 
on  love  as  well  as  on  habit,  but  which,  nevertheless,  we 
forego  when  it  becomes  important  that  we  should  fol- 
low the  more  accurate  rendering.  Conseqneritly,  when 
the  errors  involved  in  the  Sept  version  do  not  interfere 
with  the  purpose  which  the  New-Test  writer  had  in 
view,  they  are  frequently  allowed  to  remain  in  his  quo- 
tation (see  Matt  xv,  9  fa  record  of  our  Lord's  words] ; 
Luke  iv,  18 ;  Acts  xiii,  41 ;  xv,  17 ;  Rom.  xv,  10 ;  2  Cor. 
iv,  18;  Heb.  viii,  9;  x,  6;  xi,  21).  The  current  of 
apostolic  thought,'  too,  is  frequently  dictated  by  words 
of  the  Sept,  which  differ  much  from  the  Hebrew  (see 
Rom.  ii,  24;  1  Cor.  xv,  56 ;  2  Cor.  ix,  7 ;  Heb.  xiii,  16). 
Or  even  an  absolute  interpolation  of  the  Sept  is  quoted 
(Heb.  i,  6  [Deut  xxxii,  43j).  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Matt  xxi,  6 ;  1  Cor.  iii,  19,  the  Sept  is  corrected  by  the 
Hebrew ;  so,  too,  in  Matt  ix,  13 ;  Luke  xxii,  87,  there  is 
an  effort  to  preserve  an  expressiveness  of  the  Hebrew 
which  the  Sept  had  lost :  and  in  Hatt  iv,  15, 16 ;  John 
xix,  37 ;  1  Cor.  xv,  64,  the  Sept  disappears  altogether. 
In  Rom.  ix,33  we  have  a  quotation  fh>m  the  Sept  corn- 
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bined  with  another  from  the  Hebrew.    In  Uark  xii,  I 
80 ;  Luke  x,  27 ;  Kom.  xii,  19,  the  Sept,  and  Hebrew  are  i 
superadded  the  one  upon  the  other.    In  the  Epistle  to  . 
the  Hebrews,  which  in  this  respect  stands  alone,  the 
Sept.  is  uniformly  followed ;  except  in  the  one  remark- 
able quotation  (Heb.  x,  SOX  which,  according  neither  | 
w  ith  the  Hebrew  nor  the  Sept.,  was  probably  derived 
from  the  last-named  passage  (Kom.  xii,  19),  wherewith  I 
it  exactly  coincides.    The  quotation  in  1  Cor.  ii,  9  [ 
seems  to  have  been  derived,  not  directly  from  the  Old 
Test.,  but  rather  from  a  Christian  liturgy  or  other  docu- 
ment into  which  the  language  of  Isa.  Ixiv,  4  had  been 
transferred. 

Secondly.  The  New-Test,  writers  must  hare  frequent- 
ly quoted  from  memory.  The  Old  Test,  had  been  deep- 
ly instilled  into  their  minds,  ready  for  ser>-ice  wlienever 
needed ;  and  the  fulfilment  of  its  predictions,  which  they 
witnessed,  made  its  utterances  rise  up  in  life  before  them 
(comp.  John  ii,  17, 22).  It  was  of  the  very  essence  of 
such  a  living  use  of  Old-Test.  Scripture  that  their  quo- 
tations of  it  should  not  of  necessity  be  verbally  exact. 

Thirdly.  Combined  with  this  there  was  an  alteration 
of  conscious  or  unconscious  design.    Sometimes  the  ob- 
ject of  this  was  to  obtain  increased  force ;  hence  the 
variation  from  the  original  in  the  form  of  the  divine 
oath  (Kom.  xiv,  II) ;  or  the  result  "  I  quake"  substi-  [ 
tuted  for  the  cause  (Heb.  xii,  21);  or  the  insertion  of  ^ 
rhetorical  words  to  bring  out  the  emphasis  (Heb.  xii,  i 
26) ;  or  the  change  of  person  to  show  that  what  men  [ 
perpetrated  had  its  root  in  God's  determinate  counsel 
(Matl.  xxvi,  31).    Sometimes  an  Old-Test,  passajre  is 
abridged,  and  in  the  abridgment  so  adjusted,  by  a  little 
alteration,  as  to  present  an  aspect  of  completeness  and  | 
yet  omit  what  is  foreign  to  the  immediate  purpose  (Acts  | 
i,  20 ;  I  Cor.  i,  31).    At  other  limes  a  passage  is  en-  I 
larged  by  the  incorporation  of  a  passage  from  another 
source.    Thus  in  Luke  iv,  18, 19,  although  the  contents 
ate  professedly  those  read  by  our  Lord  from  Isa.  Ixi,  we  | 
have  the  words  "  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised," 
introduced  from  Isa.  Iviii,  6  (Sept.) ;  similarly  in  Rom. 
xi,  8,  Ueut.  xxix,  4  is  combined  with  Isa,  xxix,  10,     In 
some  cases  still  greater  liberty  of  alteration  is  assumed. 
In  Rom.  X,  11  the  word  irac  is  introduced  into  Isa.  \ 
xxviii,  16,  to  show  that  that  is  uttered  of  Jew  and  Gen-  , 
tile  alike.    In  Rom.  xi,  26, 27,  the  "  to  Zion"  of  Isa.  lix, ! 
20  (Sept.  (VcKtv  2iwv)  is  replaced  by  "  out  of  Sion" 
(suggested  by  Isa.  ii,  3) ;  to  Zion  the  Redeemer  bad  al- 
ready come ;  from  Zion,  the  Christian  Church,  his  law 
was  to  go  forth;  or  even  from  the  literal  Jerusalem 
(comp.  Luke  xxiv,  47 ;  Rom.  xv,  19),  for  till  she  was  de-  ' 
stroyed  the  type  was  still  in  a  measure  kept  up.    In 
Matt,  viii,  17  the  words  of  Isa.  liii,  4  are  adapted  to  the  | 
divine  removal  of  disease,  the  outward  token  and  wit-  I 
ness  of  that  sin  which  Christ  was  eventually  to  remove  ' 
by  his  death,  thereby  fulfilling  the  prophecy  more  com- 
pletely.    For  other,  though  less  striking,  insunces  of 
variation  see  1  Cor.  xiv,  21 ;  1  Pet.  iii,  15.    In  some  , 
places,  again,  the  actual  words  of  the  original  are  taken 
up,  but  employed  with  a  new  meaning ;  thus  the  ipx"- 
fKvoe,  which  in  Uab.  ii,  3  merely  qualified  the  verb,  is  ' 
iu  Heb.  X,  37  made  the  subject  to  it,  j 

Fourthly.  Still  more  remarkable  than  any  alteration 
111  the  quotation  itself  is  the  circumstance  that  in  Matt. ' 
xxvii,  9  Jeremiah  should  be  named  as  the  author  of  a  : 
prophecy  really  delivered  by  Zechariab ;  the  reason  be-  i 
ing,  as  has  been  well  shown  by  Hengstenberg  in  his 
Christolofly,  that  the  prophecy  is  based  upon  that  in 
Jer.  xviii,  xix,  and  that  without  a  reference  to  this  \ 
original  source  the  most  essential  features  of  the  fulfil-  ; 
ment  of  Zechariah's  prophecy  would  be  misunderstood.  > 
The  case  is,  indeed,  not  entirely  unique ;  for  in  the  ' 
Greek  of  Mark  i,  2, 3,  where  Mai.  iii,  I  is  combined  with 
Isa.  xl,  3,  the  name  of  Isaiah  alone  is  mentioned ;  it  was 
on  his  prophecy  that  that  of  Malachi  partly  depended.  I 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Matt,  ii,  23 ;  John  vi,  45,  the  com- 
prehensive mention  of  the  prophets  indicates  a  refer-  ; 
cnce  not  only  to  the  passages  more  particularly  con-  I 


templated,  Isa.  xi,  1 ;  liv,  18,  bat  also  to  the  gtatai 
tenor  of  what  had  been  elsewhere  prophetically  atuni. 
See  Nazareke.  On  John  vii,  38  it  may  suffice  bee  to 
remark  that  perhaps  the  best  solution  of  Ibe  diiBedtv 
is  to  regard  our  Lord  as  not  making  any  direct  qnato- 
tioo  from  any  part  of  the  Old  Test.,  but  as  only  refenriif 
in  metaphoriod  language,  suited  to  the  strain  of  hk 
previous  address  (comp.  ver.  37),  to  a  fact  whidi  is 
plainer  style  is  unquestionably  announced  in  the  ascxa 
prophecies,  viz.  the  abmidant  possession  of  diviu 
knowledge  by  those  who  should  live  under  the  Mes- 
siah's reign.  The  passage  James  iv,  6  is  besH.  with  iE<- 
ficulty.  Not  only  is  there  doubt  as  to  wbafScriptare' 
is  cited,  but  much  obscurity  hangs  over  the  meamng  of 
the  words  themselves  so  adduced.  We  cannot  cole 
into  the  details  of  the  investigation.  Referring  f/t 
these  to  Huther's  note  on  the  passage  in  Meyer's  C«s- 
mentar,  pt.  15,  the  substance  of  which  is  given  by  deal 
Alford  in  his  notes,  we  content  ourselves  here  with  say- 
ing that  some  interpreters  understand  rytv/tu  of  the 
human  spirit,  and  translate, "  the  spirit  [temper,  feeiiiig 
of  mind]  which  dwells  in  us  lusts  to  enry  [covetoBv 
ness] ;"  while  others  understand  it  of  the  Udy  Spirit, 
or  the  Spirit  implanted  in  the  soul  by  God,  and  traiB- 
late,  cither, "  The  Spirit  which  dwellelh  in  us  lust;  [de- 
sires, inclines]  against  envy ;"  or, "  The  Spirit  which  he 
[God]  hath  placed  in  us  jealously  desireth  [us  for  him- 
self]." In  neither  case  can  the  statement  be  referred  to 
any  single  passage  in  the  Old  Test.;  but  if  the  last  ren- 
dering be  adopted,  the  writer  may  be  supposed  to  nkr 
generally  to  those  parts  of  the  Old  Test,  in  wlych  God 
is  represented  as  dwelling  in  his  people  (Numb.  xxxr. 
34 ;  £zek,  xxxvi,  27),  and  as  desiring  tbcm  with  a  jeal- 
ous affection  (Dcut.  xxxii,  10  sq.).  "This  is  far  from  sat- 
isfactory, but  it  seems  the  best  solution  that  has  been 
offered. 

2.  Afode  in  ichieh  Quotatiom/rom  the  Old  Tat.  n  tir 
NetB  Te$t.  are  introduced. — For  this  purpose  certain  (or- 
mute  are  employed,  of  which  the  following  is  a  list : 
KoSwc  O'  Oi'iru  yiypairrai,  Iloic  yiypairrat,  'Eon  yf- 
ypa/iiiivov,  'O  Xoyof  o  ytypafifiivoc,  Kord  ro  ytypam- 
fiivov,  'Eppi^,  Ka3w£  iipTjTai,  Kard  rd  tlpijfuvor,  B 
ypa^il  tlwi  or  \iyu,  or  simply  Aiyti  (sup.  etof  rd. 
vpo^rqi),  lIf(WfX««  iv  rf  ypa^,  'O  vouoc  eXtyw, 
ISptin  Ii  rtf,  BKixtTt  to  npJipivov,  Ovciwort  iri- 
yvwTt,  KaSitc  iXaXtin,  Tore  iTrXqpw^i;  if  ypi^, 
Ira  (iiirwf)  jrXijpoiSp  (rtXecioSp)  rit  pij3'<V(^  ypafti). 
.Surenhusius  is  of  opinion,  and  labors  to  prove,  that  In' 
attending  to  the  force  of  these  different  formuhe  we 
may  ascertain  with  what  intent  the  words  tbejr  respec- 
tively introduce  are  quoted,  as  each  formula,  he  asserts, 
involves  a  different  meaning  (Prof,  in  Bib.  CatalL).  A 
fatal  objection,  however,  to  this  opinion  is  that  we  find 
the  ver}'  tame  quotations,  expressed  in  the  same  words 
and  brought  to  prove  the  very  same  points,  introduced 
by  different  formulse  in  different  Gospels  (Horne,  iKlni. 
ii,  839).  At  the  same  time,  there  are  obviously  two 
classes  of  these  formulie,  the  difference  between  which 
is  distinctly  marked  by  the  circnrostanoe  that,  while 
some  of  them  merely  express  the  fact  that  what  kSkms 
is  a  quotation,  others  of  them  intimate  the  existence  of 
a  material  relation  between  the  passage  quoted  and  the 
subject  of  which  the  writer  quoting  it  is  treat  ing.  Tbm. 
when  it  is  simply  said,  "The  Scripture  soilh,"  nothing 
more  is  neceuaiily  implied  than  that  what  follow*  is 
taken  from  the  Old  Test.;  but  when  it  is  said,"ThcB 
was  the  Scripture  fulfilled  which  sailb,"  or  "  This  wis 
done  that  the  Scriptures  might  be  fulfilled,"  we  immedi- 
ately perceive  that  the  writer  would  intimate  a  real 
connection  of  some  sort  between  the  event  be  is  record- 
ing and  the  statement  with  which  he  compares  it  ia 
the  passage  quoted.  We  may  therefore  so  far  adopt 
the  hypothesis  of  Surenhusiiui  as  to  admit  a  distinctioi 
between  these  two  classes,  and  expect  to  find  in  the  pot- 
sages  introduced  by  the  latter  of  them  something  moie 
than  a  mere  verbal  quotation.    See  Fvlfiu 

Besides  the  quotations  introduced  by  these  formsk. 
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there  are  •  considerable  number  scattered  through  the 
writings  of  the  apostles  which  are  inserted  in  the  train 
of  their  own  remarks  without  any  announcement  what- 
ever of  their  being  cited  from  otbera.  To  the  cursory 
reader  the  passages  thus  quoted  appear  to  form  a  part 
of  the  apostle's  ovn  words,  and  it  is  only  by  intimate 
aoqnaintance  with  the  Old-Test.  Scriptures,  and  a  care- 
fal  comparison  of  these  with  those  of  the  New  Test, 
that  the  fact  of  their  being  quotations  can  be  detected. 
In  the  common  version  erery  trace  of  quotation  is  in 
many  of  these  passages  lost,  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  writer  has  closely  followed  the  Sept,  while  our  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Test  is  made  from  the  Hebrew.  Thus, 
for  instance,  in  2  Cor.  viii,  2),  Paul  says,  irpmoovatvoi 
KaXd  ov  ptovov  tviiiriov  Kvpi'ov,  £\Xd  Kal  Ivoiviov 
ay^fmiruv,  which,  with  a  change  in  the  mood  of  the 
verb,  is  a  verbatim  citation  of  the  Sept  version  of  Prov. 
iii,  4.  Hardly  any  trace  of  this,  however,  appears  in 
the  common  version,  where  the  one  passage  reads, 
'■  Providing  for  honest  things  not  only  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,  but  also  in  the  sight  of  men ;"  and  the  other, 
"  So  shalt  thou  And  favor  and  good  understanding  in 
the  sight  of  God  and  man."  So,  also,  in  1  Pet  iv,  18, 
the  apostle  quotes  word  for  word  from  the  Sept.  ver- 
sion of  Piov.  xi,  31  the  clause  ei  6  liKaioc  fivXtc  auZl- 
rat,  i  d<TC/34c  Kai  d/inpruX^C  ^oD  (paviirat ;  a  quo- 
tation which  we  should  in  vain  endeavor  to  trace  in 
the  common  version  of  the  Proverbs,  where  the  pas- 
lage  in  question  is  rendered, "  Behold,  the  righteous 
ihall  be  recompensed  in  the  earth;  much  more  the 
n-icked  and  the  sinner."  Such  quotations  evidently 
)how  how  much  the  minds  of  the  New-Test  writers 
■rere  imbued  with  the  sentiments  and  expressions  of 
the  Old  Test  as  exhibited  in  the  Alexandrine  ver- 
iion. 

3.  PurpoHtfor  which  these  Quotations  are  introekictd. 
—These,  as  appeais  from  an  examination  of  the  pas- 
lagea,  are  as  follows : 

(1.)  For  ike  explanation  or  proof  of  tome  doctrinal 
positum.  Thus  Paul,  for  the  sake  of  explaining  and 
x>nfinning  his  doctrine  of  the  efficacy  of  faith,  quotes 
repeatedly  from  Hab.  ii,  4  the  sentence  "  The  jiist  shall 
live  by  faith."  So,  also,  in  order  to  prove  that  mere 
(laturid  descent  from  Abraham  did  not  of  itself  entitle 
my  one  to  the  divine  favor,  the  same  apostle  quotes 
;he  terms  of  God's  promise  to  Abraham,  in  which  he 
expressly  declares  that  in  Isaac  alone,  of  all  Abraham's 
Eamily,  was  the  seed  of  Abraham — t  e.  the  spiritual  Is- 
rael— to  be  called  or  chosen.  Comp.  also  Kom.  iv,  7, 8 ; 
;x,  12, 13, 15, 17, 20, 21 ;  xii,  19, 20 ;  xiv,  10,  Jl,  etc  It 
IS  to  be  observed  that  the  passages  thus  adduced  are  al- 
most always  found  in  writings  addressed  to  Jews,  and 
ue  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  containing  argumeata  e 
xncestit.  They  are  always  applied,  if  not  in  the  words. 
It  least  in  the  sense,  of  the  original  from  which  they  are 
taken. 

(2.)  For  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  application  of 
'Jte  pottage  quoted  to  tome  itatement  or  detcripiion  in  the 
xmtext  into  tchick  it  it  introduced.  From  the  circum- 
itance  that  several  of  the  passages  thus  adduced  are,  in 
the  phraseology  of  the  New  Test.,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
the  Babbinical  writings,  said  to  be  "  fulfilled,"  it  has 
l>een  hastily  inferred  by  some  that  they  are  all  to  be  re- 
^rded  as  designed  prophecies  of  the  events  to  which 
they  are  applied.  For  this  opinion,  however,  no  ade- 
ijuatc  support  seems  to  be  afforded  by  the  phrase  in 
question.  The  general  idea  attached  to  the  verb  n-Xi;- 
Dow  is  that  of  filling  up  to  its  full  capacity  anything  of 
which  it  is  predicated.  Thus  the  Jews  are  said  by 
Christ  to  have  filled  up  the  measure  (irXqpiiirarc  ri 
]ierpoy)  of  their  fathers  (Matt  xxiii,  82).  'The  phrase 
in  question  consequently  is  susceptible  of  application  to 
whatever  is  thought  of  as  supplying  the  complement  of 
iny  given  capacity,  and  that  whether  it  is  used  in  a  lit- 
eral or  tropical  sense.  Hence  it  is  appropriately  used 
in  the  New  Test  with  respect  to  passages  quoted  from 
the  Old  Test  in  the  following  cases : 


Firif,  When  it  announces  the  accomplishment  of  a 
prophecy  contained  in  the  words  quoted.  As  the  predic- 
tion is  a  mere  empty  declaration,  as  it  were,  until  the  fact 
predicted  has  occurred ;  so  that  fact,  by  giving  mean- 
ing and  force  to  the  prediction,  is  viewed  as  its  comple- 
ment or  filling  up.  Thus,  the  New-Test  writers,  in  re- 
cording the  facts  of  our  Lord's  history,  when  they  come 
to  any  which  formed  the  subject  of  ancient  prophecy, 
whether  explicit  or  typical,  direct  the  attention  of  their 
readers  to  the  circumstance  by  adducing  the  prediction 
and  intimating  itB/ulfilment  in  the  fact  they  have  re- 
corded. 

Secondly.  When  it  introduces  some  description  or 
statement  which  affords  a  parallel  to  what  the  writer 
has  been  saying.  Such  a  description  behig  regarded  as 
involving  a  fact  of  general  applicability  to  the  human 
race,  or  to  certain  portions  of  it,  is  thought  of  as  being, 
so  to  speak,  in  a  sute  of  deficiency  until  the  measure  of 
its  applicability  has  been  filled  up.  Each  new  case, 
therefore,  which  affords  a  parallel  to  that  to  which  the 
description  was  originally  applied  goes  so  far  to  supply 
this  deficiency  by  aiSbrding  another  instance  in  which 
the  description  holds;  and  hence  the  New-Test  writers 
are  in  the  habit  of  quoting  such  descriptions  as  having 
been  fulfilled  in  the  cases  to  which  they  are  applied  by 
them.  Thus  a  passage  from  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah, 
in  which  a  description  is  given  of  the  desolation  caused 
by  the  divine  judgments  upon  the  Jews,  under  the 
beautiful  personification  of  Rachel  rising  from  the  dead 
looking  in  vain  for  her  children,  and  refusing  to  be  com- 
forted because  they  are  not,  is  adduced  by  Matthew  (ii, 
17, 18)  as  fulfilled  in  the  sorrow  which  was  produced  by 
the  massacre  of  the  babes  in  Bethlehem  by  order  of 
Herod.  No  person  who  studies  the  context  of  the  pas- 
sage as  it  occurs  in  the  Old  Test,  can  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  it  contains  iprediction  of  the  cruellies  which 
were  perpetrated  on  the  occasion  related  by  the  evan- 
gelist The  sole  purport  of  the  quotation  seems  to  be 
to  intimate,  as  bishop  Kidder  remarks,  that  "such  an- 
other scene  of  sorrow  appeared  then  (upon  the  murder 
of  the  innocents)  as  was  that  which  Jeremy  mentions 
upon  another  sad  occasion"  {Demonttration  of  the  Af  et- 
nas, pt  ii,  p.  216).  See,  also,  Sykes,  Kttai/  on  the  Truth 
o/the Christian Rtligion,etc.,[>.2\7,2lS;  \i\aDey,adloc; 
Henderson,  ad  loc,  and  On  Hot.  ii,  1 ;  De  Wette,  On  Matt, 
ii,  17, 18 ;  and  Marsh's  Kotet  to  Michalit,  i,  478.  Comp. 
Matt  XV,  7, 8,  with  Isa.  xxix,  13;  Matt  xiii,  14  with 
Acts  xxviii,  26  and  Isa.  vi,  9,  etc 

It  appears,  then,  that  even  when  a  quotation  is  intro- 
duced by  a  part  of  the  verb  ■K\rip6ut,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  containing  a 
prophecy.  This  is  true  as  well  of  the  conditional  for- 
mula <Va  (Sirt^)  TXqpuidp,  as  of  the  more  direct  riirc 
lirXi;pw9>r,  for  these  partides,  as  used  in  the  New  Test, 
frequently  express  nothing  more  than  that  occasion  is 
given  for  a  particular  action  or  remark. 

Besides  the  passages  introduced  a»  fulfilled,  there  are 
others  referable  to  the  same  general  head,  which  are  in- 
troduced by  others  of  the  formulss  above  mentioned. 
Of  these,  some  belong  to  both  the  classes  just  described 
—propheciet  of  which  the  New  Test  announces  the  ful- 
filment, and  general  detcriptiont  to  which  something 
parallel  is  brought  forward.  Another  class  consists  of 
moral  and  religious  maxims,  which  are  adduced  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  state  of  things  of  which  the  writer  or 
speaker  is  discoursing,  and  which,  though  not  said  to  be 
fulfilled  thereby,  arc  quoted  under  essentially  the  same 
idea.  Such  sentences  embody,  as  it  were,  certain  laws 
of  human  nature  and  conduct,  certain  general  facts  in 
the  human  economy,  of  which  we  are  to  expect  the 
verification  wherever  the  necessary  conditions  are  ex- 
emplified. Like  the  laws  of  physical  science,  therefore, 
they  are  dependent  for  their  verification  upon  the  ex- 
amination of  the  phenomena  appropriate  to  that  region 
to  which  they  belong ;  and  as  no  law  of  science  can  be 
said  to  lie  absolutely  beyond  the  possibility  of  refuta- 
tion until  every  one  of  the  phenomena  which  it  em- 
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braces  has  been  examioed  and  been  found  to  support  it, 
every  experiment  or  occurrence  that  favors  it  may  be 
said  to  fill  up  what  is  wanting  to  its  perfect  and  unde- 
niable certainty.  Hence  the  New-Test,  writers,  in  re- 
cording events  or  describing  characters  which  accord 
with  and  so  exemplify  the  truth  of  the  moral  maxims 
of  the  Old  TcsU,  speak  of  these  as  if  they  had  contained 
actual  pre-iutimations  of  the  occurrence  to  which  they 
are  applied.  They  contain,  in  fact,  the  norm,  or  rule,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  matter  in  question  has  oocuiied. 

The  usage  of  the  New-Test,  irritera  in  the  cases  we 
have  been  considering  is  illustrated  by  that  of  the  Rab- 
binical writers  in  their  quotations  from  the  Old  Test., 
as  Surenbusius  has  largely  shown  in  his  work  upon  this 
subject  (Bi/JXoc  KaraXAoyqc,  etc,  lib.  i;  see,  also, 
Wilhner,  A  nliquilatet  H^raorum,  i,  527  sq.).  lustancea 
have  also  been  adduced  of  a  similar  usage  by  the  clas- 
sical and  ecclesiastical  writers.  Thus,  iElian  introduces 
Diogenes  Sinopensis  as  saying  that  "  he  /alJiUeti  and 
endured  the  curses  out  of  the  tragedy"  (on  avrbt 
iKxKfipoi  «o«  inro/uva  rdf  U  rljt  rpayaSias  apac). 
Olympiodorus  says  of  Ilato  that  "  a  swarm  of  bees 
made  honey  nn  his  lips,  that  it  might  become  true  con- 
cerning him,  'And  from  his  tongue  flowed  a  strain 
sweeter  than  honey,'"  which  is  what  Homer  says  of 
Nestor.  Epiphanius  says  of  Ebion, "  But  in  him  itful- 
JiUed  that  which  is  written ;  I  had  nearly  been  in  all 
mischief,  between  the  Church  and  the  Synagogue"  (dXK' 
Iv  aliTif  irXtipovrat  tA  yiypajifiivov,  c.  r.  \.  [Ilantis 
EbioH,  c  i]).  So,  also,  the  Latin  implere  is  used  by 
Jerome :  "  Oeterum  Socraticum  illud  impletur  in  nobis, 
Hoc  tantulum  scio,  quod  nesdo"  (£/>.  103  ad  Paulin.). 
Comp.  Clem.  liom.  £p.  1  ad  Or.  sec.  3. 

Thirdlg,  The  New-Test,  writers  make  quotations  from 
the  Old,  for  the  purpose  of  clothing  their  own  ideal  m 
language  already  familiar  to  their  readeri,  or  atlracliee 
from  Ut  beauty,  force,  or  dignity.  The  writings  of  the 
Old  Test,  were  the  great  classics  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
venerable  at  once  for  their  literary  value  and  their  di- 
vine authority.  In  these  the  youth  of  Judsea  were 
carefully  inatracted  from  their  earliest  years,  and  with 
their  words  all  their  religious  thoughts  and  feelings 
were  identified.  Hence  it  was  natural,  and  nearly  un- 
avoidable, that  in  discoursing  of  religious  subjects  they 
should  express  their  thoughts  in  language  borrowed 
from  the  books  which  had  formed  the  almost  exclusive 
objects  of  their  study.  Such  quotations  are  made  for 
merely  literary  purposes— for  ornament  of  style, for  vig- 
or of  expression,  for  felicity  of  allusion,  or  for  impres- 
siveness  of  statement  The  passages  thus  incorporated 
with  the  writer's  own  thoughts  and  words  are  not  ap- 
pealed to  as  proving  what  he  says  or  as  applying  to 
any  circumstance  to  which  he  refers ;  their  sole  use  ap- 
pears to  be  to  express  in  appropriate  language  hia  own 
thoughts.  Thus  when  Paul,  after  dissuading  the  Ro- 
man Christians  from  the  indulgence  of  vindictiveness, 
adds,  in  the  worda  of  Solomon  (Prov.  xxv,  21,  22), 
"Therefore,  if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him;  if  he 
thirst,  give  him  drink,  for  in  so  doing  thon  shalt  heap 
coals  of  fire  upon  his  head,"  the  quotation  evidently 
serves  no  other  purpose  than  to  express,  in  language  of 
an  appropriate  and  impressive  kind,  the  duty  which  the 
apostle  would  enjoin,  and  which  would  have  been  equal- 
ly intelligible  and  equally  binding  if  expressed  in  his 
own  words  as  when  uttered  in  those  of  the  inspired 
author  of  the  Proverbs.  On  what  other  principle, 
moreover,  ar«  we  to  account  for  the  quotation  made  by 
Paul,  in  Kom.  x,  18,  from  the  19th  Psalm,  where,  in 
speaking  of  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews, 
he  says, "  But  I  say,  have  they  not  heard  ?  Yes,  verily, 
their  sound  went  into  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  into 
the  end  of  the  world" — a  passage  originally  applied  by 
the  Psalmist  to  the  heavenly  bodies?  To  insist  upon 
regarding  this  as  a  prediction  of  the  diffusion  of  the 
Gospel,  or  as  furnishing  even  a  parallel  to  it,  is  surely  to 
sacrifice  reason  and  common-sense  to  prejudice  or  some 
favorite  theory. 


It  has  appeared  to  some  that  the  hypotbens  of  m  oc- 
commodalion  of  words  originally  used  of  one  thing  u 
designate  another  is  inconsistent  with  doe  n>»eieau  is 
the  divine  Word.  But  wherein  does  the  allied  inet- 
erence  of  such  a  practice  lie  ?  To  employ  the  vocda  U 
Scripture  to  express  low  and  unworthy  ideas,  or  (be  the 
sake  of  giving  point  lo  mere  worldly  reasonings,  is  ta 
use  them  irreverently ;  but  to  use  them  to  coovey  idm 
as  elevated  as  those  originally  attached  to  them,  if  net 
more  so  (which  is  the  case,  e.  g.,  in  Kom.  z,  18),  has  be 
little  appearance  of  treating  them  with  irrevenaee. 
The  only  ground  on  which  aoch  a  charge  could  be 
maintained  is,  that  words  once  employed  by  an  inspiRd 
writer  in  a  peculiar  combination  become  thencefonntii 
facred  to  the  expreetion  in  that  combinatitm  of  lie  (w 
idea  they  were  jfnt  tued  to  dtsignatr,  wbatevei  olfaen 
they  may  be  susceptible  of  expressing.  But  who  a 
there  that  could  seriously  attempt  to  defend  such  a  po- 
sition as  this?  If  this  were  the  case,  every  qootsua 
not  made  expressly  as  authority  would  be  liable  to  cs>- 
sure ;  and,  as  the  number  of  such  in  the  New  TeK.  b 
indisputably  considerable,  hardly  any  of  its  wrilos 
would  stand  clear  of  blame.     See  Acoommooatios. 

The  truth  is,  tlie  practice  of  making  use,  in  this  wsv, 
of  previous  and  popular  writers  is  ooe  which  was  omc- 
roon  not  only  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  hut  wKicli 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  common  wherever  an  cstablisbel 
national  literature  exists.  In  proof  of  this  we  bin 
only  to  examine  the  writings  of  the  later  cUssks  of 
Greece  and  Itome,  which  abound  in  quotatkns  diitct 
and  accommodated  from  their  eariier  authon.  We  see 
the  same  course  pursued  by  the  Rabbinical  writen  tt- 
wards  the  Old  Test,  and  by  the  Christian  fathers  torsiA 
both  the  Old  Test,  and.the  New  Test.,  as  well  as  totnnk 
the  profane  classics.  Indeed,  such  quotations  fonn  » 
apt  and  natural  an  ornament  of  style  that  writers  of  all 
ages  and  countries,  where  the  means  of  doing  so  cxia, 
have  availed  themselves  of  it.  Why,  thai,  shook!  ne 
wonder  that  such  a  practice  should  have  been  folkivK 
by  the  sacred  writers,  who,  in  other  respects,  appear  te 
have  obeyed  in  the  preparation  of  their  works  the  or- 
dinary rides  and  usages,  both  grammatical  and  rhctoci- 
cal,  of  literary  composition? 

Literature. — Surenhusius,  B<j3Xoc  KaraXXar4c>  «* 
quo  eeamdum  Vet,  TheoL  IJebmeorum  Formulas  attegim- 
di  ei  Modoe  interpret andi  oonciliantur  I,.oca  ex  V.  is  A'. 
T.  aHegata  (Amst.  1713, 4to) ;  Drusiua,  ParaUda  Sacra: 
h,  e.  Locorum  V.  T.  cum  tit  qua  in  N.  citantur  comjuiKta 
Commemoratio,  Ebraice  et  Greece,  cum  \otis  (1616, 4to: 
published  also  in  vol.  viii  of  the  Criiiei  Samf ;  Hoff- 
mann, Vemonttratio  Etangeliea  per  iptum  Seriftura- 
rum  Conteneum  rx  OracuUe  V.  T.  in  N.  allegaiit  irdi- 
rata,  edidit  T.  G.  Hegelmaier  (177a-79-8l,  3  v<ds.4to): 
Michaelis,  Kinleitung  in  die  gottlichen  Schrifien  da  S. 
B.  Enter  Theil,  p.  223-265  (Eng.  tnuwL  by  Marsh,  i,  20&- 
246)  ;  Owen,  Modet  of  Quotation  uted  by  the  £taageSed 
Writers  Explained  and  Vindicated  (1789,  4to);  Bs>- 
dolph,  Propheciet  and  other  Texts  cited  m  tie  Ainr  TtiL 
compared  with  the  IJebrea  Original  and  with  tie  StfL 
Version  (1782,  4to)  ;  Koppe,  Excursus  I  in  Ep.  ad  Bt- 
manos,  N.  T.  Koppiamim  (1806),  iv,  346 ;  Home,  /*»- 
ducfion,  ii,  281  (8th  ed.) ;  Davidson,  Uermeneutia,  eh. 
xi;  Gough,  New  Test.  Quolatiom  Collated  vi/i  tie  OS 
Teet.  (Limd.  1863) ;  Alexander,  Constection  ojtd  Hanta^ 
of  tie  Old  and  New  Test.  (ibid.  1853,  2d  ed.);  Sticf. 
Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  (Amer.  ed.),  i,  43'i  sq. 

QUOTATIONS  of  tiik  Old  Testaiocit  w  the 
Talmi;o.  In  order  to  understand  many  qootatioiB 
which  are  cited  in  the  Talmud  from  the  Scriptuies,  we 
must  remember  that  the  ancient  rabbins,  in  their  collo- 
quies and  disputations,  did  not  uae  a  MS.,  bat  dtel 
from  memory — a  mode  of  citation  often  found  in  lb« 
New  Test.  Dr.  M.  Steinschneider,  in  his  essay  Je*iA 
Literature,  in  Eisch  and  Gniber's  A  Ugem,  Eiiyd.  $  t 
vol.  xxvii,  p.375,  makes  the  following  statement:  "TW 
influence  of  the  Bible  on  gnomonics  in  particular  is 
shown  in  the  following  steps—  (1.)  Biblical  [Kcccpis  *«* 
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nsed  micluiiged  in  meaniiig  and  expreaaioD,  as  senti- 
ments or  favorite  aayings  of  particular  peiaooa.*  (2.)  Bib- 
lical sentencea,  unchanged  in  form,  were  made  by  ex- 
tending or  contracting  their  contents  into  new  exprea- 
sions  of  various  truths,  which  had  elsewhere  been  clothed 
in  known  proverbs,  so  that  these  last  were  in  some  sense 
deduced  from  the  Bible.  A  wide  field  was  thus  opened 
for  the  Midrash ;  and,  finally,  the  words  of  the  Bible 
were  made  into  proverbs  with  an  entirely  different  senscf 
(3.)  Lastly,  Biblical  phrases  and  ideas  were  used  more  or 
less  intentionally  in  newly  formed  sententiie,^  and  passed 
into  proverbial  forms,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  old 
HaUchah  (e.  g.  Peak,  iX,  2). 

1.  As  the  ancient  rabbins  made  the  Bible  their  study 
for  years,  we  must  not  wonder  when,  in  their  colloquies, 
they  were  able  to  quote  a  correct  Biblical  text.  And 
jret  we  must  bear  three  things  in  mind,  in  order  not  to 
bave  a  misconceptioo  of  the  matter.  To  make  this  in- 
telligible, we  will  quote  the  following  examples: 

(a.)  Tk*  Talmuduli  towtetiiaes  erroneoutly  attribute  a 
Jiiblical  verse  to  another  context.  Thus  we  read  in  the 
Talnaad  (Petachim,  foL  109,  col.  1),  "  It  is  every  man's 
duty  to  rejoice  with  his  household  on  the  feast,  for  it  js 
written,  'And  thou  shalt  rejoice  in  thy  feast,' "  nn^isi 
7f  sn3  (Deut.  xvi,  14,  where  reference  is  made  to  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles).  The  Tosaphoth  on  this  passage, 
however,  reads,  *' And  thou  shalt  rejoice,  thon  and  thine 
household"  (T]n''5!l  Pinx  nnBOJ).  Now  the  original 
reading  was  that  as  in  the  Tosaphoth,  which  is  found 
in  Deut.  xiv,  26,  where  the  second  tithe  is  spoken  of. 
The  rabbins,  however,  thought  that  the  reading  alluded 
to  in  the  Tosaphoth  is  found  in  the  section  which  treats 
of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles;  hence,  when  the  editors 
of  the  Talmud  found  out  the  mistake,  they  substituted 
for  the  reading  "^rT'SI  nn»  nnSBI  that  of  nnaffil 

(6.)  Sometimet  sentences  are  quoted  in  the  Talmud  as 
B3>lical  tehich  are  not  found  in  the  Bible.  In  Berakoth, 
foL  61,  coL  1,  in  fou,  we  read:  Rab  Nachman  said 
Manoah  was  an  ignorant  man  (|'1itn  BS),  for  it  is 
written,  "He  went  after  his  wife"  (Judg.  xiii,  11).  R. 
Nachman,  the  son  of  Isaac,  asked,  should  this  not  also 
apply  to  Elkanah,  for  it  is  written,  "And  Elkanah  went 
after  his  wife ;"  and  to  Elisha,  of  whom  the  Scripture 
says,  "And  he  arose  and  followed  her"  (2  Kings  iv, 
30)  ?  He  followed  her,  indeed !  Yes,  but  he  followed 
ber  words  and  advice,  and  so  here  likewise  he  (Mano- 
ab)  went  after  her  words  and  counsel.  The  Tosaphoth 
correctly  remarks  on  what  the  Talmud  says  concerning 
Elkanah:  Xipian  i>53  Pit  piDB  ■pxaJ  NIH  01383; 
i.  e.  "  It  is  an  error,  for  this  veise  is  not  found  in  the 
whole  Scripture." 


*  To  Ulnstmte  Steluscbnetdcr's  statement,  we  cire  the 
followlDK  example.  In  the  Talmud  {Xidda,  fol.  B1,  col.  i) 
it  was  siud  In  the  school  of  R.  Isbmael, "  He  will  magnify 
the  law  and  make  It  honorable"  (Isa.  xlil,  41). 

t  In  the  Talmud  iSabbath,  fol.  10,  col.  1)  the  qnestion 
nraa  ralwd,  how  long  the  Jndees  were  oblI<;ed  to  sit  at 
court.  R  Sheshel  answered,  "Until  mld-dny."  To  which 
B.  Chama  said,  "  Where  do  yon  And  this  In  the  Script- 
ure t"  The  answer  was,  "It  is  said,  'Woe  to  thee,  O 
land,  when  thy  kiug  Is  a  child,  and  thy  princes  eat  In  the 
fnomius;'  (Eccles.  x,  10)."  R,  Jeremiah  once  engaged 
biniseir  with  U.  Sera  in  the  l.iw.  When  (he  time  for  the 
evening  prayer-had  already  advanced,  R.  Jeremiah  be- 
took brmselr  qnickly  to  read  it.  To  this  R.  Sera  applied 
the  passage  (Prov.  zxvill.D),  "He  that  tnmetb  awar  his 
ear  from  bearing  the  law,  eren  his  pmyer  shall  be  aoom. 
Ination"  iSoNxUh,  fol.  IS,  col.  1).  OfR.  Tarphon  it  is  said 
that  when  some  one  told  him  something  iiitellectnal,  he 
ased  to  say  niBI  "lirCS,  "A  kuop  and  a  flower  in  one 
branch"  (Bxnd.  xxv,  83) ;  but  when  the  tale  was  not  ac- 
cording to  bis  taste,  he  used  the  words  (Gen.  xlll,  39), 
"  My  eon  shall  not  go  down  with  you"  (Bereshith  Babba, 
cb.  xcl). 

t  K.  g.  'iiairnn  ena  -j^iis  nnio  laa,  i.  e.  "He  al- 
ready drank  for  thee  the  cnp  of  consolation"  {BerethUh 
Haboa,  foL  80,  etc) ;  i.  e.  to  be  eomTorted  over  something. 
The  phrase  "  cnp  of  coneulatinu"  la  found  in  Jer.  xvt,  T. 


Ibid,  foL  65,  col.  2,  in  fine,  we  read :  "  It  is  said  in  the 
name  of  R.  Banah,  once  I  had  a  dream,  and  I  went  to 
all  [interpreters  of  dreams— the  passage  having  refer- 
ence to  the  twenty-four  interpreters  of  dreams  said  to 
have  been  at  Jerusalem],  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
one  was  different  from  that  of  the  other,  but  all  were 
fulfilled,  to  fulfil  what  is  said :  All  dreams  go  after  the 
interpretation.  But  is  this  a  verse  of  the  Scripture? 
Yes,  and  according  to  R  Eliezer,  who  said,  Whence  do 
we  know  that  all  dreams  go  after  the  interpretation  ? 
For  it  is  said, '  And  it  came  to  pass  as  be  interpreted' 
(Gen.  xli,  13)." 

In  the  Talmud  {Pesachim,  fol.  66,  col.  1)  it  is  said 
that  Jacob,  before  his  death,  cited  the  words  DU  '113 
"151  niisi  iniaba  niaa;  L  e.  "blessed  be  the  glori- 
ous name  of  his  kingdom  for  ever  and  ever."  But  such 
a  quotation  is  nowhere  found  in  the  Scriptures. 

In  Yoma,  fol.  85,  col.  2,  and  Berakoth,  fol.  62,  coL  2, 
we  read  that  the  Scripture  says,  "  If  any  one  wants 
to  kill  you,  kill  him  first"  (IJinb  DSttjn  ^J-ini  K3), 
but  such  a  passage  is  nowhere  found.  Oftentimes  quo- 
tations are  made  from  Ecdesiasticus,  and  are  introduced 
by  the  phrases  generally  applied  to  scriptural  passages, 
as  in  Niddah,  foL  16,  col.  2  (STiSli) ;  Berakoth,  foL  48, 
col.  1  (2T151) ;  ^mWii,  foL  65,  col.  1  prXSC);  Baba 
Kama,  fol.  92,  coL  2  (D'^SfSW  •'15B,  Judg.  xi,  8 ; 

pnina  a-ra  ni  nan,  Gen.  xxviii,  9;  irinBai 

13*^311133,  Ecclus.  xiii,  20).  As  these  passages  are  al- 
ready enumerated  in  this  Cydopttdia,  we  can  only  refer 
to  the  art.  Ecclesiasticus  (vol.  iii,  p.  44,  a). 

(c.)  Biblical  phrases  are  here  and  there  changed  for 
the  sake  ofbrevitg.  In  Erubin,  fol.  81,  col.  2  {Berakoth, 
fol.  27,  col.  2;  Kiddushin,  fol.  64,  col.  1),  those  things 
are  mentioned  which  may  he  used  for  the  Erub  (i.  e. 
the  ceremony  of  extending  the  Sabbath  boundary). 
But  to  prove  those  things  which  may  not  be  used,  the 
phrase  is  li  Dpi  8)0311  "itlJI.  But  these  four  words 
are  nowhere  found  in  this  connection  together. 

Sometimes  some  verses  are  contracted  into  one,  as 
Deut.  xi,  5  and  6,  in  Rosh  ha-Shana,  fol.  4,  col.  2 ;  Prov. 
xix,  17  and  14,  31,  in  Berakoth,  fol.  18,  coL  1 ;  Ezek. 
XV,  4,  and  Jer.  xxxvi,  22,  in  Sabbath,  fol.  20,  coL  1 ; 
Lev.  xiv,  39  and  44,  in  Maccoth,  foL  13,  col.  2 ;  Lev.  xix, 
13,  and  v,  23;  ibid,  foL  16,  col.  1.  The  same  is  often 
the  case  in  the  New  Test.,  e.  g.  Matt,  xxi,  6,  where  Isa. 
Ixii,  2  and  Zech,  ix,  9  are  connected ;  Isa.  vi,  9  and  10 
in  Mark  i,  11 ;  Isa.  xl,  6, 7,  and  Iii,  10,  in  Luke  iii,  4,  6, 
6 ;  Exod.  xvi,  14, 15 ;  Numb,  xi,  7 ;  Psa.  Ixxviii,  24  in 
John  vi,  31,  49,  etc. 

2.  Having  thus  shown  the  mode  of  quotations,  we 
will  now  give  a  list  of  passages  which  are  read  other- 
wise in  the  Talmud  than  in  our  Bible : 

A.  Passages  quoted  in  the  Slishna. 

1.  Lev.  xxv,  S«,  1PK13  Hpn-bx ;  Baba  Metsia,  ch.  v, 

8 11,  iSTsa. 

2.  Numb.iiylll,«,nn^S  nirXI;  roonitA,  ch.  Iv,  {  2, 

S.  Numb,  xxxli,  K,  fpj  Cni"<ni :  Shekalim,  ch.  Ill, 
{ i,  V'^i  [thns  likewise  in  two  MSS.]. 

4.  Dent  xxiv,  1»,  31Cn-si ;  Peah,  ch.  vl,  5  4, 31Sn-ba 
[three  times]. 

B.  Josh,  vlil,  88,  the  words  ixiC-isl  to  "jlixii  are 
qaoted  SOah,  ch.  vll,  }  6,  but  instead  of  0*^13101  the 
reading  is  1*^131191  [probably  on  accoant  of  the  ante- 
cedent I^Jptl  and  (bllowing  I^UtlOl ;  the  reading  iu 
the  Mlshna  Is  also  marked  by  Michaelis,  Bibl.  Ilebr.  1780, 
ad  loc,  and  so  likewise  in  the  Syrlac,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic 
versions). 

a.  Isa.  x,  13,  ^na)1»;  Tadaim,  ch.  Iv,  5  4,  TIOIO  [In 
the  Bible  (with  the  exception  of  our  passage)  noS  Is 
always  read  with  the  Snmecbl. 

T.  Ezek.  xlvl,  81,  "i-ISpa  nSaiS;  JfWdot*,  ch.  II,  J  B, 
ri?:tpa  ra'M  [probably  on  account  of  the  following 
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rSSpa  in  T,  SS;   93*lit  Is  the  reading  also  of  one 
H8.]. 

8.  Amo«Ii,14,is«10'>  ■<B5  ni30  HX  Tarjl;  Ytula- 
im,  ch.  It.  {  *,  reads  after  mim  i»nB\ 

9.  Ual.  ill,  16,  ^BO:  Aboth,  cb.  lU,  «  8,  IBOa  (which 
la  anpportod  b;  seTen  MSS.  and  the  Sjr.]. 

10.  Mai.  HI, is,  s-'ajn  n">iK  Dsi  ni*  ''3J8  nan; 
jBaui»«A,ch.Tiii,  JT,  K-iasn  wis  ns  oai  nio  ■'Sjn. 

11.  Pea.  IxTlii,  iT,  inx  OTiiS ;  BeratotA,  ch.  tU,  }  8, 
miT'  O^nix  [mn^  la  the  reading  of  eleven  MSS.]. 

1!.  Job  1, 1,  Ki"*!  lo^i  on  Kinn  o'^xn  nvn 

B^niX;  SMoA.  ch.  T,  J  »,  Dinix  Xl-"  -ICI  DWCX. 

18.  ProT.  xxU,  «,  oilS;  Ptak,  ch.  T,  5  «,  O^ilS  [bnt 
cb.  Til,  {  8,  the  reading  1>,  a>  In  the  Bible,  obir]. 

1*.  8  Cbron.  irrlii,  16,  ■'IC'sin ;  SoJoA,  cb.  ylil,  <  1, 

B.  rattage*  quoUd  in  the  Oemara, 
18,  Gen.  vll,  8,  nnho  njJ^X  j  re$aehim,  foL  8,  coL  I, 

n"iipia  njrx.    '    ' 

16.  Oen.  vll,  28,  nrna~17  Cnxv ;  BmUuth,  fol.  01, 

cci.i.nsi.  

II.  Gen.  XT,  S,  in  Btrakoth,  fol.  T,  col.  S,  we  read :  "R. 
Jochnnan  aald.  In  the  name  of  R.Simeon  beu-Tochal,  from 
the  day  when  God  created  the  world,  no  one  called  him 
Lord  (^11X)  nntll  Abraham  came  and  called  blm  Lord,  for 
it  is  written  (Gen.  xt,  8),  'And  he  said,  Lord  God  C^^K 
mn^),  whereby  shall  I  know  that  I  shall  inherit  Itr" 
[Uat7n  XV,  S,  we  already  road  nin^  ""inx  012 X  10XV.] 

18.  Gen.  xir,  6,  oniaxi  "IBX  CCSb'^Bn  ■'Jabl :  in 
the  Berahith  Rabba,  sect.  Izl,  fol.  67,  col.  4  (where  the  qnes- 
tlon  Is  whether  Abraham  bad  one  or  more  concubines).  It 
Is  stated  that  the  reading  is  DOSS^B  (one  concnblne. 
This  rending  of  the  Midrasb  Is  followed  by  Rasbl,  who.  In 
his  commonlarv  on  Oen.  xzv,  6,  remarks,  "The  texmal 
rending  is  OBSS'^B,  defective,  bocanse  Abraham  bad  only 
one  concubine,  namely,  Hagar,  who  waa  Identical  with 
Keturab."  Bnt  this  reading  Is  contrary  to  the  Mnsorob, 
which  distinctly  remarks  that  the  word  D^Ulb'<B  occurs 
twice  entirely  plene,  that  le,  with  the  two  Yods  after  the 
two  Chireks.  The  one  Instance  Is  in  Oen.  xxvi,  6,  and  the 
other  in  Estb.  II,  14). 

1».  Gen.  xxiT,  18,  T^aija  plene ;  in  Sotah,  fol.  80,  col.  J, 
where  the  passage  in  ch.  xllx,  2T,  tjia''  3Xt  T'0"'33,  is 
treated,  we  read  that,  with  the  exception  of  xllx,  8T,  the 
word  "pa^:3  Is  written  ^5^33,  defective.  [From  tbls 
statement,  it  seems  that  at  that  time  Qua.  xxxv,  18;  xlii, 
4;  xUil,  14, 16,  29;  xlT,  12  was  written  ')ai33.] 

20.  Bxod.  xll,  3,  ixito^  niS;  in  Petaehim,  fol.  6, 
col.  2,  bxiSJi  153  ms  (so  Sam!",  SepL,  Syr.,  Vulg.,  Tar- 
gum ;  comp.  our  Bora  Samttritana  on  Exodus,  In  SMi- 
otheca  Saera,  July,  1870,  loc  ciU ;  In  the  Talmud  editions  of 
Prague,  Vienna,  and  Warsaw,  the  word  ''i^  is  omitted]. 

21.  Exod.  zil,  0,  mn  TOtrA  ■,  Prolan,  fol.  18,  coL  2, 

•jvrx-in  Bins.     ' "     '  " 

22.  Exod.  xlll,  16,  rbaia ;  Dent  tI,  8,  nSStS  :  xl,  18, 
n'Ba''.a;  in  MenaehotK  fol.  34,  col.  2,  we  read,  "The 
sages  propound.  Rabbi  Ishmael  said  In  PBSab  rBBS^ 
HBma?,  the  four  compartments  [In  tbe  phylactery]  are 
indicated."  (To  understand  this,  we  will  remark  that  the 
word  flBaa  occurs  only  three  times,  as  indicated  above ; 
In  two  instances  it  bos  no  1  (Dent  tI,  8;  xl,  18),  and  in 
tbe  third  (Exod.  xiit,  16)  ther«  Is  a  1  alter  tbe  flrst  a,  I.  e. 
HBO^a;  hence  R.  Ishmael  regards  it  as  a  dual,  and 
makes  of  the  three  words  four,  to  obtain  the  fonr  com- 
partments 111  tbe  phylacteries.  Bnt  Chaylm,  in  bis  Intro- 
duction to  the  Rabbinic  Bible,  tell&  us  that  "In  tbe  correct 
codlcc!',  as  well  as  In  the  Book  of  Crowns,*  tbe  reading  Is 
nfia;)^  (DeutTi,8;  zl,lS)andnBaiobl  (Exod.xiil,16), 
bnt  there  Is  no  1  Itetween  the  B  and  tbe  t\;  yet  I  myself 


•  The  Book  of  Crowns  (^^in  IBO)  Is  an  ancient  trea- 
tise, containing  Mnsoretlcal  rules  on  the  ornamental  let- 
ters. It  has  lately  been  published,  for  tbe  tlrst  time,  by 
Burges  (Paris,  16«<}. 


have  seen  that  in  the  ancient  Book  of  tbe  Crowns,  em 
nsalSb  In  Dentxi,18  is  wriuen  with  a  1  after  tbe  flntS.' 
Tbt  latter  statement  prores  that  onr  present  leodbig  Is 
correct] 

28.  Exod.  rrxi,  1,  nsn^l :  in  Jterafaxk,  foL  es,  col  1, 

nax-'i.  "" 

24.  I/CT.  It,  25, 80, 34,  rjl^,  defecUTe;  in  SaHludriM,M. 
4,  coK  1,  we  read  that  the  school  of  Shammal  read  P'D'p 
PWp  m3np,whUethatofHillel,n5ip  TSlp  m'7 
[L  e.  once  ptene  written ;  the  same  is  also  aald  in  Zrts- 
ehim,  fol.  87,  coL  2;  comp.  also  tbe  note  in  UicIiaeJis,  BMt 
Bebr.  ad  loc]. 

25.  LeT.  X,  12,  laTp  ;  Beratoth,  fol.  61,  coL  1,  ";::X*1. 

26.  LeT.  XT,  10,  xisisni ;  xidda.  foL  38,  coL  I,  xr:rr 
3">n3.  "    "' 

27.  LeT.  itui,  18,  fipr  xV  nrhx-ix  rrrst: ;  ko- 

duehin,  foL  60,  col.  2,  xV  nmnX  bx  HBK  K^p  ICXl 

npn. 

2&  Nnmb.  t,  U,  331;^  K^  OK :  OUtin,  tut  00,  I'sno, 
fol.  37,  col.  2,  3=0  X^  OX  33e  CK. 

29.  Nnmb.  xvlli,  16,  mtr  dlh— Ji;a  T'TIE^  :  In  the 

'   ^     ^  •  ■      r      p  ■    '      ■    

Talmud  seems  once  to  liave  stood  Dsrm  after  em,  at 
least  tbls  la  intimated  in  the  Tosaphoth,  or  additiooal  ceo- 
meuury  to  tbe  Talmnd ;  Krakin,  fol.  18,  coL  2,  where  U 

hi  staled  ini3XSB  xbi  T^in  xipa  -inx  13rBrr',i.e. 
"We  sought  for  tbls  reading,  but  could  not  find  if 

sa  DeutTi,7,Tj33B3?;  &nrf»>tA,fol.2,col.l,'^3:ra 
(thus  likewise  the  Samar.  and  Vnlg.]. 

81.  Deut  Ti,  9,  rittS ;  Menaehoth,  fol.  84,  coL  1,  B.  Meir 
seems  to  baTe  read  HTITQ. 

32.  DentTl,90,n«toC:nX:  Jenualem  Talmnd, /%as- 
cfcw»,ch.x,  }4,13riX. 

88.  Dent,  xxlil,  1,  r3X  633  ;  Berakoth,  foL  21,  coL  4, 
Ci33  nx.  ■  '        . 

84.  Dent  xiv,  T,  -iTaS?  nSX  xi  :  i'ebatnotk,  IbL  106, 
coL  2,  R.  Aehal  fonnd  k.  Knhana,  who,  being  perplexed 
about  It  read  ""Sai  mX  Xbl  (with  T  conjunctive).  la 
correct  codices,  as  Is  also  erident  from  ibe  Masorab,  it  is 
read  haX  X?  [some  Hcbr.  MSS.,  1  80m.,  tbe  Syr.,  Ar., 
and  Vnlg.  have  xb^]. 

85.  Josh,  ill,  17  Is  qnoted  in  Berakoth,  foL  51,  coL  1, 
bnt  instead  of  nirf  n"'13  inxn  it  reads  iTni  •,"-X, 
and  for  ■'Un  is  Ian  IOX  15  the  reading  is  Cir  15 

Bsn  is. 

86.  Josh,  x,  11,  ixiiS^  ^3Ba ;  Btrakoth,  foLM,  coLI^ 
ix-i«i  ■'33  •'3Ba.  *  ' 

87.  Josh,  xiv,  7, 10.  These  two  verses  for  tbe  sake  of 
brevity  are  thna  contracted  (see  No.  1,  r,  atwve),  Erakat, 
fol.  IS,  col.  1,  nSB  0'«331X  p  3^3  "ISXp  1  (f)  "(blS 

nx  hi-h  53-13  onpn  'n  135  noo  ti-x  nbra 
omaai  Ban  ',3  am  ■>53x  nnsi  ynxn,  te.  "itis 

said  of  Caleb,  forty  years  old  was  I  when  Moses  tbe  ser- 
vant of  tbe  Lord  sent  me  ttom  Kadesh-bamea  to  espy  out 
the  land,  and  now  I  am  this  day  fourscore  and  tire  years 
old." 

38.  Josh.  xtI,  6,  rtiti  roXB :  Zebaehim,  fol.  118,  col.i. 
Rabbi  Ahdlni  bar-Chasa  said,  the  Scripture  cayx,  Vsi 
n3'<B    n3Xn,   to   which   the    commentary    remarks, 

xnpaa  rnxxa  xin  i''PBB''n,Le.  "ihaTeaoojrht 

but  not  fonnd  it  in  tbe  Scripture,  bnt  I  found  In  Joshua 

xTi,  nV.^8  roxp  iTXsa  iax." 

89.  Judg.  XT,  20;  xtI,  81,  where  Samson  Is  said  to  luve 
Judged  Israel  twenty  years  (xvl,  31).  The  Talm.  HiemeL 
Sotah,  fol.  17,  "One  passage  read:',  and  he  judged  Israel 
forty  years,  and  another  that  he  judged  Israel  twenty 
years.  R.  Acba  answered.  Prom  this  we  see  that  •the 
Philistines  feared  him  twenty  years  after  hia  dealli,  jost 
as  they  did  twenty  years  before  it."  [On  this  passage 
R.  Chaylm,  In  his  preface  to  the  Rabbinic  Bible,  mate 
tbe  following  interpretaUon :  "To  me  it  appears,  liow. 
ever,  that  there  is  no  dlfflcnlty  in  It;  for  what  tbe  Talmnd 
speaks  about  Samson  refen  to  the  Miilrashic  interpreta- 
tion, via. '  Why  U  the  verse,  that  be  Judged  Israel  tarentj 
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fetn,  repeated  twke?  R.  Acha  anawered.  From  this  wo 
eee  UuC  the  PhillatiDes  reared  blm  (tIi.  Samson)  twenty 
Tear<  after  his  deatta.Jost  as  the;  did  twenty  years  before 
it,  and  this  makes  forty  years.'  Hence  tbe  Talmod  does 
not  say,  Wby  is  it  written  in  the  text,  *  he  judged  Israel 
forty  years?*  bnt  simply,  'he  Judged  forty  years,*  that  la, 
according  to  the  Midrash.  Aod  now  everything  coraes 
ont  right  when  thou  lookest  into  It.**  We  may  well  sub- 
scribe what  Claudius  Capellanns,  in  bis  Mare  Jtabbinieum 
in/fidum,  p.  350,  note,  says,  "Tam  insigne  meudaclnm  quod 
decepit  doctlssimum  Bnxtorflum  facile  corruet  vel  sola 
addnctione  loci  Talmndici."  This  much  is  certain,  that  In 
tbe  lime  of  the  Talmud,  one  eodez  at  least  had  the  read- 

iug,judg.xT,  nsa  o''S3ix.] 

40.  1  Sam.  11,  H  B'<';i37'g :  In  SaNnth,  ful.  50,  col.  % 
"is  not  the  reading  0^*127^  ?  Wherenpon  R.  Hannah 
ben  B.  Joshua  said  the  reading  is  0^373."  [liashl  re- 
marks that  the  reading  of  the  most  trustworthy  codices 
is  0^*33^  pIoK,  i.e.  with  a  Yod  after  tbe  Resb.] 

41.  i  Sam.  ill,  as,  n^-13nb ;  Sanhalrin,  fol.  20,  col.  1,  It  is 
written  ni^sn^,  bnt  is  read  nilSD^  ta  number  of  MSS. 
read  Hl'^anb ;  conip.  also  the  Dicta,  of  Klmcbl,  Lib.  Sad. 
t.T.  fVa,  and  Heoachen  beo-Samg,  Lex.  Bad,  13  and  13 
(ed.  FUipowskl,  Lond.  18M,  p.  48, 109)]. 

4?.  i  Sam.  i3dT,  l^  i;?an«  ^Kip^'a  is'j  nin;«  )T(>2 
"13113  nr-nrn :  ronm,  foL  a,  coi.  i,  osa  nan  n  ',tv^^ 

a.  i  Kings  zvli,  81,  Tna: ;  Sanhedrtn,  fol.  OS,  col.  2, 
*ina]  (D.  Klmchl  also  asserts  to  have  seen  tbe  Nun  (p 
inal.  Instead  of  the  ^  majuteular,  as  written  now]. 

44.  t  Kings  xxili,  17 :  lu  Brakin,  ful.  88,  col.  1,  tbe  whole 
rerse  is  quoted  with  the  exception  of  fflVS  IIBX  nbxn. 

45.  Isa.  ixxvlii,  !«,  T?r!'?|'  i  Derakolh,  foL  85,  col.  1, 

■rinni. 

45.  Isa.  xlil,  S,  cn^a^lljl ;  BertthUh  Raiba,  sect  xU, 
foL  15, 3,  nn^amr  [i.e.  leaders]. 
4T.  Isa.  Itlii,  T,  D^Srri  St^ ;  Jerusalem  Talmud,  KefAit- 

Mh,  ch.  xi,  { 3,  cssnn  in. 

48.  E»ek.xl,49;  xlvil.l:  £™6>n,foL2,col.l,b»  Vr\2t 
r^2n  cblit  nnc ;  but  such  a  passage  is  not  to  be  found 
io  the  Scriptures.  [Tonaphoth  remarks  on  tbia  passage, 
"8ach  a  passage  is  nowhere  to  be  found,  but  we  And 
written  (xl,48)  n^an  cV^X  and  H'^an  nPB  (xlvli,  1)."] 

49.  Ezek.  xliv,  9,  is  quoted  Hoed  Kalon,  fol.  5,  col.  1,  but 
with  tbe  addition  ^Smci  after  ■^O^pl3. 

50.  Hos.  Iv,  11,  tiiiril  pUne;  Ycma,  fol.  TO,  col.  J,  it  is 
written  BI^H  and  read  Bll^n. 

51.  Amos  It,  6,  TirJ  ""SX  CJ1 :  Xidda,  fol.  05,  col.  1, 

Tirj  •'3JS  cj.     ■  "    ■  ~     ' 

51  Amos  vlli,  11,  nin^  ^13?  n«;  Sabbath,  foL  188, 
col2,nin*«  131  nx  [■'I3I  is  found  in  tbe  ed.priuceps, 
bat  later  editions,  Klmcbl,  Aben-Ezra,  Sept.,  Syrlac,  Vulg., 
■Pugnm,  read  131]. 

68.  Amoe  Ix,  U,  ni3a  PlX  •'BStil ;  Berakoth,  fol.  2S, 
coll(ed.prlnceps).  ni3a  HX  B-'BO  ^JSa  [Later ed. 
mds  as  in  our  text  of  tbe  Bible.] 

54.  lUcah  Iv,  8,  era :  Berakoth,  fol.  SB,  col.  2,  Ci^S. 

55.  Zecb.  xli,  10,  "htH :  Sukka,  foL  58,  col.  1, 1'^^X  [forty 
cixllces  have  l^bM,  and  so  many  Jewlob  commentators]. 

65.  Mai.  I,  2,  3'p9'<  '^^0?^  '•  '"''"'  editions  of  the 
Ttlmnd  baTS  "'pixo  for  ^VnXTa,  bnt  this  is  of  no  Im- 
portance, since  the  ed.  princeps,  Sanhtdrin,  foL  S2,  col.  1, 
only  quotes  tbe  first  part  of  the  verse  tUI  Tn^S^  19. 

51.  Psa.  V,  B,  Tjir  xi  nijx  sc'i  ^BH-ix  xi  ""S 

J1 ;  Oagiga,  foL  12,  col.  2,  xi,  PIPX  Sgl  }'Bn-bX  ^i 
S^  ^'^ilj'93  14S\  But  this  does  not  stand  In  tbe  Bible 
u  Tusaplwtiialre'ady  remarked,  Xipn  HT  ';'<X. 

68.  Psa.  xvl,  10,  rp'J^On !  Erubiit,  fol.  18,  col.  1 ;  Yoma, 
'i>l-8T,eoL  1  (In  Ave  e^  oFtbe  Talmud)  read  ~1'^Dn  [so 
likewise  Sept.,  Syrlac,  Vulg.,  Jerome]. 

».  Psa.  ivi,  11,  iinx  ninia  131  iknx  oTiixa 


131;  Berakoth,  tol.  60,  col.  1,  131    bbnx    nin''3 

n">nbX3. 

to.  Psa.Ixvlll,21,n'lXSin  nia\;  fierai»M,fol.8,col. 

1,  niabi.  '       ' ' 

«1.  Psa.  xcv,  B,  ns;  I'll;  PlS|;j ;  Jr«ttt«iotA,  fol.  B, 

col.  1,  iis^  3^n5ni  3*^3  ^'r. 

6i.  Psa.  xctH,  T,  ^innOP :  Jerusalem  Talmud,  Eiuyoth, 
tol  44,  col.  1,  linna^  [comp.  Kpletle  to  the  Hebrews,  1, 6, 
wf>o9itwi\oaTtt9av,  k.t.X.]. 

68.  Psa.  czzTil,  B,  iPDISX-nX ;  KiddtuMn,  tol  80,  col. 

2,  without  nx. 

64.  Psa.  cxzxiz,  B,  nSfS ;  Cha0t9a,  foL  18,  col.  1,  ^B9. 
66.  ProT.vlli,  18,  n  nXJiS :  PuaeMm,  fol.  118,  col.  2, 
51  ""KJIO. 
66.  Prov.xi,17,10n  O^X;  nianft»,fol.ll,coI.2,«J*'X 

T>on. 

6T.  ProT.  XV,  1,  3^B^ :  Berakoth,  fol.  IT,  col.  2,  a''Oa. 
6$.  Job  II,  8,  l^f^'n^ :  Midrath  BereehUh  Babba,  sect. 
Ixlv  (towards  the  end),  1""i5Pn3.    • 
68.  Job  xill,  4,  ^bx :  ChMia,  fol.  181,  col.  1,  b''Vx. 
TO.  Job  xlT,  6,  nri7*'<S ;  Jerusalem  Talmud,  Berak<M>, 

ch.T,  {i,nnx  ""s.' 

Tl.  Jobxxxvl,B,  OXa^  Xij  113s  iX-'irt!  Btrakoth, 
foL  8,  col.  2,  on  DXa'<  xi  1^33  ix  ^H,  without  the  Vav 
before  xb.  [It  may  be  that  the  Talmud  confounds  this 
passage  with  Job  vlil,  20,  BPj-DXa^  vk  ix-^il.] 

T2.  Job  xxxvl,  11,  li;|i ;  Sanhedrtn,  foL  103,  col.  1, 1^3^. 

TS.  Ruth  Hi,  IB,  ^311;  Uidrath  Buth,  ad  loc.  mn 

3^n3. 

T4.  Kcdes.  Ii,  14,  B^VllJ  f'llSa  j  Kidarim,  fol.  82, 

coi.2,n*'aim  o-'iists. 

TB.  Eccles.  li,  15,  BSn ;  Xedarhn,  fol.  82,  col.  2,  OSm. 

76.  Eccles.  x,  B,  XS'd ;  Kethuboth,  ful.  68,  col.  2;  Jfoni 
Katm,  fol.  18,  col.  1 ;  ^Baba  Vezia,  fol.  68,  col.  1,  KXI^U 

TT.  Dan.  li,  29,  Berakoth,  fol.  65,  col.  2,  where  for  nn:X, 
■^^Sliyi,  "Ipio  Is  written  ^r^51,  Ip^io,  P:X. 

T8.  Dan.  It,  14,  •,'<3"'15  irX^il ;  Pnachim,  fol.  83,  col. 
1 ;  Sanhedrtn,  fol  88,  col.  2,  T'B^lp  irXa31  (some  cod- 
ices have  also  1CX':31J. 

T».  Dan.  vi,   18,   n"'ri''ni ;    KUda,   fol.  6»,    col.   2, 

mxriMt 

80.  Dan.  x,  13,  V^^n  HIX;  Beridnth,  fol.  4,  col.  2, 

o''i»n  -,» inx. 

81.  Ears  It,  8,  «^llixb  P^a  KirA ;  Erakin,  fol.  B, 
col.  2,  imiX  P"«3  PX  P1J3b. 

82.  Neh.lT,10,  nsxi'a  O'.MI  la'l'iS  Pl^-'irt;  Uejil- 

iaA,foi.2o,coU2,n3xbiai  eiTii  loeai  rh-bri;  bnt 

In  Berakoth,  fol.  2,  col.  2,  n3Xba  and  laua  are  extant 

83.  Neh.vlll,8,0*'nixn  Plipa  156? :  A'erfanm,  fol. 
8T,  col.  8,  D'^nixn  P11P  1E03  [PI'ip,  so  likewise  the 
Sept.,  Vulg.,  Syr.]. 

84  Neh.Tlll,8,D'<nbxn,ll>id.D'<nbX:  bntinJU<sr<UaA, 
fol.3,col.l,  OTiixn. 

8B.  Neb.  vlll,  IB,  PiSSi ;  Svkka,  fol.  3T,  col.  1,  ?S51. 

86.  Neb.  Till,  IT,  in;9h-i3  Sl'asjn ;  £rati^^  fol.  82,  col. 
2,  nbljn  •'33  IBS*''! :  for  S!|'r?  read  yla^n^  Ibid. 

8T.  1  Chron.  lii,  IT,  133  ixip^KO  18X  njJS^  ""Sa!) : 

Son»«drtn,fol.87,col.2,bx*<plj'a  133  l-iDX  n^33^  "'Sa 
133. 

83.  1  Chron.  It,  10,  nsia  P'^iSSI  '»'Cr  Tj'IJ  ni*'|'0?  : 
7Wnt<roA,fol.l6,col.l,  •'PSla  HOSI  "ilaS  ^1\ 

89.  1  Chron.  ▼,  24,  ^S1S"'1  1BS1 :  BoJio  Bathra,  fol.  128, 
col.  2,  ""SCI  IBH.     "  '"'       ''"' 

00.  1  Chron.  xvl,  B,  S^Stia  ;  Srakin,  tol  IS,  coL  2, 
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•1.  1  Chron.  ZTtl,  »,  'iniaV  •  BeraMh,  fol.  T,  coL  S, 
n.  1  Chron.  xxrl,  8,  BinS  laS  ^331?  H^SJ'is :  iUd. 

foi.M,coi.i,on«  nms  nix  is.  ' 

•3.  1  Cbroo.  zxvl,  24,  ntiS'^a ;  Baba  Bathra,  foL  110, 
col.  1,  no3T3  p.  " 

M.  1  Chron.  xxvll,  81,  W^ja-jB  S^^il^;*-.  Btratolk, 

foi.s,coi.j,j>T>nn'<  p  irpji 

9B.  t  Chron.  zzxi,  IS,  ii'lHS^^ ;  Sanluirin,  fol.  lOS, 

col.  1,  ii  inmi  T<i»  yttcVa-'nsi  •>««. 

M.  In  line,  we  will  qnote  the  following  Intereating  pts- 
•nge.  In  the  JeroMlem  Talnind,  Ta»nith,  fol.  68,  col.  1. 
we  read  the  fullowing:  "  Three  codice*  [of  ihe  Pent«tench] 
were  found  In  the  court  of  the  Temple,  one  of  which  lud 
the  reading  *|'l9a,  the  other  "^a^S^,  and  the  third  diT- 
fered  In  the  unmber  of  paasage*  wherein  K^D  is  read 
with  a  Tod;  tfans  In  the  one  codex  It  wa«  written  '|iSS, 
dtetlUng  [Deut.  zxxiil,  27],  while  the  other  two  codicea 
had  n317a ;  the  reading  of  the  two  waa  therefore  de- 
clared Yalla,.wheroas  that  of  the  one  waa  invalid.  In  the 
tecnnd  codex,  again,  ''a^SST  waa  found  CIn  Exod.  xxIt, 
II],  while  the  other  two'codtcea  bad  "^^^STIK :  the  read- 
ing in  which  the  two  codices  agreed  was  declartsd  valid, 
aud  that  of  the  one  Invalid.  In  the  third  cudex,  again, 
there  were  only  nine  pasaages  which  bad  K^n  written 
with  a  Tod  [as  it  ta  generally  written  Rin,  with  a  V»v], 
whereaa  the  other  two  had  eleven  paaaages ;  the  readings 
of  the  two  were  declared  valid,  aud  thoae  of  the  one  In- 
valid." 

3.  The  different  passages  which  we  have  presented 
here,  and  which  might  be  vet  increased  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, do  not  justify  ua  in  presuming  that  the  readings 
found  in  the  Talmud  were  those  of  the  Old-Testament 
codices  of  that  time,  and  much  less  in  the  presumption 
that  the  readings  of  the  Talmud  are  to  be  preferred  to 
those  of  our  text,  for  the  following  reasons :  1.  We  have 
not  as  yet  a  critical  edition  of  the  Talmud ;  2.  The 
formulas  ^3  kVx  ^5  81pn  bs,  L  e. "  read  not  so,  but 
eo,"  and  mioaii  DM  »"'1  Kipai  DM  0^  i.  e. « there 
is  a  solid  root  for  the  reading  of  the  text,  and  there  is  a 
solid  root  for  the  traditional  pronunciation,"  already  in- 
dicate that  these  variations  arose  partly  fur  the  sake  of 
•Uegory,  parUy  for  exegeUcal  purposes.  Thus  Richard 
Simon,  Disqui$iL  Crit.  de  VarUt  BiU.  Edit.  cap.  iii,  p.  17, 
remarks  on  the  formula  ^3  niiH  ^;  «-ipn  is, "  Caven- 
dum  est,  ne  ista  loquendi  formula  quam  frequenter  in  Tal- 
mude  usurpant  m  legat  tic  $ed  tic  ad  lectionum  varietatem 
trahatur.  Lusus  enim  est  allegoricns  illis  doetoribus 
admodum  familioris  qui  servata  dictionnm  ut  ita  loquar 
substantia  diversos  unius  ejusdemque  vocis  legendae 
modos  pueriliter  comminiscuntur."  To  illustrate  this, 
the  following  may  suffice.  laa.  liv,  13,  we  read,  "  thy 
sous,"  7|?3a,  but  in  Berakoth,  foL  64,  we  read, "  Do  not 
read  r\'^33  'thy  sons,'  hut  rj^Ja  'thy  buildera,  thy  wise,' 
whereby  it  should  be  proved  that '  the  wise  build  the 
peace  in  the  world.' "  SatiJtedrin,  foL  37,  coL  1,  the  word 
l^^ja, "  his  raiment,"  in  Gen.  xxvii,  27,  is  read  "fisa, 
"his  perfidious,"  to  prove  thereby  the  perfidy  of  Jose 
ben-JoSser's  nephew.  (For  more  such  examples  the 
reader  is  referred  to  G.  Surenhusius  Bi'jIJXoc  KaraX- 


^"ynSt  P-  69  «!•  [Amst  1718].)  Aa  to  the  seeiad 
formuU,  Ss  &K  ■C,  Buxtorf  (Z>e  Pmct.  Antig.  Xk.  %, 
103-110)  makes  the  following  correct  remark:  "Uan 
vero  hujua  axiomatis  Talmudici  hie  est.  Cum  de  r 
aeu  quaatione  aliqua  disputant  ac  in  diversas  senteniia 
abeunt,  stepe  acddit  ut  uterque  dissciitietKium  fondt- 
mentum  suum  in  uno  eodemque  Scriptune  loco,  imo  a 
in  eadem  voce  ponat:  unus  sc.  in  communi  et  rec«pu 
Icctionc,  alter  in  lectione  mystica  et  allej^orica,  eadsi 
ilia  voce  sed  aliis  vocalibus  animata  vel  aliter  explicati. 
Prior  dicit:  ut  mattr  kelioms,  q.  d. :  mea  aententia  is- 
nitituT  communi  et  receptie  lectioni,  cum  ponctis  et 
vocalibus  propriis,  snuut  literati.  Alter  dicit :  at  iMfcT 
Itctionit,  h.  e.  ego  meam  sententiam  elicio  et  ednoo  ex 
sensu  mystico  et  lectione  vel  expositione  aliqua  per  tn- 
ditionem  accepta,  qua  didici,  hanc  vocem  pro  infinita 
fecunditate  legis  sic  quoqne  poase  le^  et  explieari" 
To  illustrate  this,  the  following  may  suffice:  In  Exod. 
xii,  46  we  read  concerning  the  Passover,  "In  one  bone 
shall  it  be  eaten,"  b3K\  But  in  the  Talmud,  Praoctn, 
foL86,  coL  2,  two  inferences  are  deduced  from  this  pas- 
sage. R.  Jebudah  maintains  that  the  man  who  par- 
takes of  the  Passover,  He  must  eat  it  (bait*')  in  one 
place  (nnM  n'<aa),  bat  that  the  Paanrer  itself  may  be 
divided,  and  a  part  of  it  may  be  eaten  by  another  com- 
pany in  another  place;  ba^g  his  argument  upon  the 
nil1D3,viz.b3K\iemi(f(<a(t(a(oi«ejiface.  Wbeie- 
as  R.  Simeon  maintains  that  the  Passover  itself  must 
be  eaten  (^SK]})  in  one  place  (IMSt  n^SS),  and  cannot 
be  divided  between  two  different  companies  in  difincat 
places,  though  the  man  himself,  after  having  eaten  hie 
Passover  at  home,  may  go  to  another  place  and  partake 
of  another  company's  Passover;  basing  his  argumeu 
upon  the  X'^pS,  viz.  VsK^,  it  nuist  be  ealen  m  oae  piner. 
To  the  same  category  belongs  the  rule  that  C^ns 
(Lev.  xii,  5)  is  to  be  read  D^Sao,  tmo  ireaba,  and  not 
D-iran,  Mt^ify  Jaga  and  that  S^na  (Lev.  xxiii,  19) 
is  to  be  pronounced  aVna,  m  rA«  nutt,  and  not  aBna,si 
Ihe/at. 

4.  Literature. — Compare  P«Baro,  Aaron  di,  f'liir 
•pnx;  -,inxr.''a  (Fnmkf.  ad  Viadr.  foL),  which  aho 
gives  all  the  passages  found  in  the  Midrashim  and  So- 
hor;  Surenhusius  Bi73Xoc  taraWayijc  (Amsterd.  1713); 
Weisse,  in  Bechinalh  ha-Olam  (ed.  Stern,  Vienna,  1847), 
praef.  p.  xix  adn. ;  Fromman,  C^utciila  Pkilohgica,  i,  I- 
46;  Schorr,  in  l/e-chaluz  (Leraberg),  i,  97-116;  ii,5£; 
Geiger,  in  JSditche  Zeittchrift,  iv  (1866),  p.  43,  99  sq., 
165-171;  a  Roeenfeld,  minn  npn  183  (Viloc, 
1866);  Buxtorf  filius,  Antitritica,  pt.  ii,  cap.  xxi,  p. 
808;  Strack,  Prolfgomena  Critica  (Lipe.  18T3),  p.  59 
sq.     (a  P.) 

Quotidian  (tecta  chori),  payment  for  duties  per- 
formed in  choir  and  peraonal  attendance  at  divine  ser- 
vice.    The  pnesentiarius  paid  it  in  foreign  cathedrals 

Qnotldlftna  Oratlo  (daily  prat/rr)  is  the  name 
sometimes  applied  to  the  Lord's  l^yer  on  account  of 
its  daily  use  by  Christians.    See  Lord's  Pbatkk. 

Qwanti,  the  god  of  war  among  the  Chinese.  Mag- 
nificent processions  are  held  in  honor  of  thb  deity. — 
Gardner,  t'aitht  of  fie  World,  a.  v. 


R. 


Raa,  one  of  the  principal  deities  of  the  Polynesians, 
or  South-Sea  Islanders.  The  third  order  of  divinities 
appears  to  have  consisted  of  the  descendants  of  Raa. 
These  were  numerous  and  varied  in  their  character, 
some  being  gods  of  war  and  others  of  medicine.— Gard- 
ner, Faitkt  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Raab.    See  Gledb. 

Ra'amab  [tome  Raa'mak]  (Ueb.  Ramah',  HrS^; 


once  Rama',  ««S^  [1  Chron.  i,  9],  a  tiudderimg,  hence 
a  horse's  mane,  as  in  Job  xxxix,  19 ;  Sept.  'Pcy iii.  hot 
'Paiiita  \v.  T.  'Payfta]  in  Ezek.  xzrii,  22;  Valg.  Stfma 
and  Reema),  the  fourth  son  of  Cash,  and  the  father  of 
.Sheba  and  Dedan  (Gen.  x,  7 ;  1  Chron.  i,  9),  R.C.  poet 
2518.  It  appears  that  the  descendants  of  Cosh  ootoniied 
a  large  part  of  the  interior  of  AfVica.  entering  that  great 
continent  probably  by  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandefaw    A 
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section  of  the  family,  howsrer,  under  their  immediate 
progenitor,  Raamsh,  settled  along  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  Arabian  peninsula.  There  they  founded  nations 
which  afterwards  became  celebrated,  taking  their  names 
from  Raamab's  two  sons,  Sbeba  and  Dedan.  See  Cush. 
Though  Sheba  and  Dedan  became  nations  of  greater 
importance  and  notoriety,  yet  the  name  Raamah  did 
not  wholly  disappear  from  ancient  history.  Ezekiel,  in 
enamerating  the  distinguished  traders  in  the  marts  of 
Tyre,  says, "The  merchants  of  Sheba  and  Raamah,  they 
were  thy  merchants:  they  occupied  in  thy  fairs  with 
chief  of  all  spices,  and  with  all  piecioas  stones,  and  gold" 
(xxvii,  22).  The  eastern  provinces  of  Arabia  were  famed 
in  all  ages  for  their  spices.  The  position  of  Sheba  (q.T.) 
is  well  known,  and  Baamah  most  hare  been  near  it. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  classical  name 
Rtffma  (Prffti  of  Ptolemy,  vi,  7,  and  'Prjffta  of  Steph. 
Byzantium),  which  is  identical  with  the  Sept.  equiva- 
lent for  Kaamah,  we  have  a  memorial  of  the  Old-Test, 
patriarch  and  of  the  country  he  colonized.  The  town 
of  Begma  was  situated  on  the  Arabian  shore  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  long  promontory 
which  separates  it  from  the  ocean.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  on  the  southern  side  of  the  promontoiy,  a  few 
miles  distant,  was  the  town  called  Dadena,  evidently 
identical  with  Dedan  (q.  v.).  Around  Regma  Ptolemy 
locates  an  Arab  tribe  of  the  Anariti  {Geog,  r  i,  7).  Pliny 
appears  to  call  them  Epimaranitie  (vi,  26),  which,  ac- 
cording to  Fotster  {Gtog.  of  Arabia,  i,  64),  is  jnst  an 
anagnunmatic  form  of  Ramanila,  the  descendants  of 
Baamah — an  opinion  not  improbable.  Forster  traces 
the  migrations  of  the  nation  Aom  Regma  along  the 
eastern  shores  of  Arabia  to  the  mountains  of  Yemen, 
where  be  flnds  them  in  conjunction  with  the  family  of 
Sheba  (jSiid.  p.  66-71).  There  the  mention  of  the  Rha- 
nuaatm  tribe  by  Strabo,  in  connection  with  the  expedi- 
tion of  Gallus  (svi,  p.  781),  seems  to  corroborate  the 
riew  of  Forster.  Of  Sheba,  the  other  son  of  Raamah, 
there  has  been  found  a  trace  in  a  niine<l  city  so  named 
(<SAeia)  on  the  island  of  Aw&l  (Mar&sid,  s.  v.),  belong- 
ing to  the  province  of  Arabia  called  El-Bahreyn,  on  the 
shores  of  the  gulf.  See  Siirba.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  original  settle- 
ments of  the  descendants  of  Raamah  were  upon  the 
south -western  shores  of  the  Persian  gulf.  Probably, 
like  most  of  their  brethren,  while  retaining  a  permanent 
nucleus,  they  wandered  with  their  flocks,  herds,  and 
merchandise  far  and  wide  over  Arabia.  For  the  differ- 
ent views  entertained  regarding  Raamah,  see  Bochart 
(Phaltg.  iv,  6)  and  Hichaelis  (Spicihg.  i,  193).— Kitto. 
The  town  mentioned  by  Nicbnhr  called  Rfymeh  {Dttcr. 
de  FArabie)  cannot,  on  etjnnological  grounds,  be  con- 
nected with  Raamah,  as  it  wants  an  equivalent  for  the 
7 ;  nor  can  we  suppose  that  it  is  to  be  probably  traced 
three  days'  journey  from  San'ii,  the  capital  of  Yemen. 
— Smith. 

Raami'ah  (Heb.  Raamyah',  It^'O'S'^,  thunder  of 
Jehovah ;  Sept  'PccX/ui  [v.  r.  Naa/u'a]),  one  of  the 
chief  Israelites  who  returned  from  exile  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Neb.  vii,  7),  B.a  445.  In  the  parallel  list  (Ezra 
ii,  2)  he  is  called  R1CEI.AIAH,  and  the  Greek  equivalent 
of  the  name  in  the  Sept.  of  Nehemiah  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  a  confusion  of  the  two  readings,  unless,  as 
ISnrringt«n  (Geneal.  ii,  68)  suggests,  'PccX/ia  is  an  error 
of  the  copyist  for  'PccXai'a,  the  uncial  lettera  at  having 
been  mistaken  for  m.  In  1  Esdr.  v,  2  the  name  ap- 
pears as  Reesalas. — Smith. 

Raam'ses  (Ezod.  i,  10).    See  Raiiebes. 

Rab.    See  Rabbi;  Rabbikiui. 

Rab,  properly  Abba  Akikha,  a  noted  Jewish  teacher, 
was  bom  at  Kaphri,  a  small  place  between  Sura  and 
Kebardea,  in  Babylon,  about  A.D.  170.  In  early  life 
he  went  in  quest  of  knowledge  into  Palestine,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  most  favorite  scholars  of  Jehudah  the 
Iloly  (q.v.).    On  his  return  to  the  East  be  labored, 


some  say  for  thirty  years  (between  A.D.  188  and  219), 
at  Nehardea  as  meturgeman,  or  amora,  under  Shila  and 
Samuel ;  and  at  the  close  of  that  relationship,  he  entered 
upon  the  higher  sphere  of  school  rector  and  judge  at 
Sura  (or  Son),  where  he  exercised  those  offices  till  the 
end  of  his  life.  "  In  this  college,  which  was  called  Be- 
Rah  (3*^3), being  an  abbreviation  of  Beth-Rab  (a"in">a), 
thtKAoolofRab,th»  disciples  assembled  two  months  in 
the  year— viz.  Adar  and  Elul—in  autumn  and  spring, 
for  which  tbey  were  denominated  i'arche  Kullah  ("im"' 
nbs),  tht  monthi  ofatembly;  and  into  it  all  the  people 
were  admitted  a  whole  week  before  each  principid  fes- 
tival, when  this  distinguished  luminary  delivered  ex- 
pository lectures  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  at  large. 
So  eager  were  the  people  to  hear  him,  and  so  great  were 
the  crowds,  that  many  could  6nd  no  house  accommoda- 
tion, and  were  obliged  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  open 
air  on  the  banks  of  the  Sora  River  (Sueea,  26  a).  These 
festival  discourses  were  denominated  riglt  C^'ill),  and 
during  the  time  in  which  they  were  delivered  all  courts 
of  Justice  were  closed  {Baba  Kama,  118  a)."  After  hold- 
ing the  presidency  for  about  twenty-eight  years,  Rab 
died  in  A.D.  247,  Umentcd  by  the  whole  nation.  The 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  during  his  lifetime  is  best 
expressed  in  the  title  "  Rab,"  L  e.  teacher,  by  which  they 
called  him,Justa8jehudah  the  Holy  was  called  "Rabbi" 
or  "  Rabbenu"  in  Palestine.  One  of  Rab's  main  works 
was  the  systematic  exposition  of  the  Mishna  (q.  v.),  a 
copy  of  which,  as  revised  and  somewhat  amended  by 
Rab  himself,  in  his  later  years,  he  had  brought  from 
Palestine.  This  second  recension  of  the  Mishna  be- 
came the  authorized  or  canonical  form  of  that  work, 
and,  under  the  Aramaic  name  of  Matnila  de  Be-Rab, 
"  the  Mishna  of  the  School  of  Rab,"  constituted  the  text 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  But,  besides  his  labon  as 
an  oral  expositor  on  the  Mishna,  Rab  was  the  author  of 
two  important  works  which  greatly  contributed  to  the 
advancement  of  Biblical  exegesis.  These  were,  Siphra 
or  Siphra  de  Be-Rab,"  the  Book  of  the  School  of  Rab" 
P'1'<ai  K^BD),  a  Midrasb  on  Leviticus;  and  Siphre 
or  Siphre  de  Be-Rab  p*)*ian  '<1B0),  a  similar  com- 
mentary on  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy.  These  works 
have,  indeed,  been  sometimes  attributed  to  other  au- 
thors, but  the  greatest  weight  of  authority  assigns  them 
to  the  doctor  of  Sura,  An  analysis  of  these  works  is 
given  in  the  article  Midbash,  where  also  some  of  the 
editions  are  mentioned.  The  best  edition  of  the  Siphra 
is  that  of  M.  L.  Malbim,  with  the  commentary  Haiora 
rehamilzva  (Bucharest,  1860),  and  that  of  Weiss  (Vienna, 
1862) ;  the  Siphre  has  been  best  edited  by  M.  Friedmann 
(ibid.  1864).  Rab  also  enriched  the  present  Seder  Tepki- 
loth,  or  Order  of  Common  Prayers,  and  some  of  the  finest 
prayers  and  thanksgivings  are  the  production  of  his  pen. 
See  Gratz,  Ge»ch.  d.  Judai,  iv,  214,  232,  279,  289,  293; 
FUrst,  KuUur-  u.  Literaturgeschichle  der  Juden  in  A  tien, 
p.83sq.;  id.  A'i/ioMeca  Jucbtca,  iii,  125  sq. ;  Etheridge, 
Introduction  to  Hebrea  Literature,  p.  157  sq.;  Ginsburg, 
in  Kitto,  art. "  Rab ;"  De  Rossi,  Vizionario  degli  A  utori 
Ebrei  ((Jerm.  transL  by  Hamberger),  p.  272  sq. ;  J06I, 
Elwat  Hber  die  Biicher  Sifra  und  Sifre  (Brcslau,  1873) ; 
but  above  all,  the  excellent  monograph  by  Muhlfcldcr, 
Rab:  ein  Lebentbild  zur  Getdtichte  da  Talmud  (Leips. 
1871).     (RP.) 

Rabad  (I3it*i),  or  Abrahau  IsK-DAtn),  for  which 
the  acrostic  stands,  a  noted  rabbi,  was  bom  at  Toledo 
about  1 1 10,  and  died  as  a  martyr  1 180.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  renowned  Talmudists  of  his  time,  highly  es- 
teemed for  his  historical  knowledge.  He  is  the  author 
of  the  niagn  O  (The  Succemont  o/Trarfftion),  written 
in  the  form  of  annals,  giving  the  history  of  the  world 
from  Adam  to  his  own  time  (1161),  and  showing  the 
uninterrupted  chain  of  tradition  to  his  day,  against  the 
opinion  of  the  Karaites,  who  denied  all  tradition.  As  a 
supplement  to  this  chronicle,  ibn-Daud  wrote  a  succinct 
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history  of  the  Roman  empire,  from  iti  foundation  hy 
Komulus  till  the  West  Gothic  Iting  Beccared,  entitled 
ifemoirt  of  Oe  SvmU  of  Rome  (iJall  ilSn  11131), 
and  the  Hittory  of  the  Jewitk  Kingt  during  the  Second 
TempU  OJSJ  D-'Sa  i8<"10"<  "ohli  iian).  These  his- 
tories were  6rst  published,  together  with  the  Seder 
Olam,  in  Mantua  (1518),  then  io  Venice  (1515),  and 
Basle  (1580);  the  Sepher  Ha-kabbalah  by  itself,  with 
the  ,Se<fer  Olam  Rabba  and  Sutta  (Cracow,  1820),  and 
with  a  Latin  translation  by  Gilbert  Genebrard  (Paris, 
1572).  He  also  wrote  a  work  in  Arabic,  AHda  Rufina ; 
in  Hebrew,  Emunah  Ramah  (ed,  Weil,  Franltfort-ou-the- 
Hain,  1857),  on  the  elements  of  nature  and  their  capa- 
bility of  leading  u>  elements  of  religious  faith ;  on  these 
elements  of  faith,  and  on  the  medicine  for  the  soul  in  its 
infirmities.  He  also  wrote  Astronomical  A'oticee  and 
Replies  to  Abn-Alpharag  on  the  section  of  the  law  named 
the  "  Journey ings,"  i.  e.  Numb,  xxxiii,  etc.  Sec  FUrst, 
BiU.  Jud,  ii  7  sq.;  Grittz,  Getch.  der  Juden,  vi,  176- 
188,  212;  Jost,  Geteh.  det  Judenlh.  u.  :  Seklen,  ii,  425; 
Dessaner,  Geteh.  der  Juden,  p.  295;  Braunschweiger, 
Geteh.  der  Juden  in  den  romamtehen  Slaalen,  p.  70  aq. ; 
Lindo,  Hittory  of  the  Jewi  in  Spain,  p.  60;  Finn,  iS«- 
phardim,  p.  198 ;  Etheridge,  Introd.  to  l/ebrew  Litera- 
ture, p.  251 ;  Ueberweg,  History  of  Philosophy,  i,  420, 
427 ;  Giiggenheimer,  Die  Religiontphilosophie  des  R. 
A  br.  ben-Darid  ha-lAvi  (Augsburg,  1860) ;  Levita,  Mas- 
soreth  ha-Massoreth  (ed.  Ginsburg,  Lond.  1867),  p.  108. 

(a  P.) 

RabanoB  Maoms.    See  Riiabakus. 

Rabardean,  Micukl,  a  French  Jesuit,  was  bom  at 
Orleans  in  1572,  and  became  a  member  of  the  order  in 
1595.  He  had  enjoyed  the  very  best  educational  facil- 
ities, and  was  therefore  employed  by  the  Society  in  its 
schools.  He  taught  philosophy  and  moral  theology, 
and  became  successively  rector  of  Bourges  and  of 
Amiens.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1649.  He  is  celebrated 
especially  fur  his  mastery  of  casuistry  and  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  canon  law.  In  the  domain  of  the 
latter  he  displayed  bis  power  in  1640,  when  Hersaut 
the  Oratorian  sought  a  schism  in  the  Church  of  France 
by  his  work  Optali  Galli  de  Cavendo  Schitmate,  after 
cardinal  Richelieu  had  attempted  the  assumption  of  the 
patriarchate.  Rabardeau,  in  bis  Opiatus  Gallus  Bmigno 
Manu  Sectus  (Pari^  1641,  4to),  defended  the  cardinal, 
and  trie<l  to  prove  that  such  an  assumption  bore  in  it 
no  trace  of  a  schism,  as  the  patriarchates  of  Jerusalem 
and  Constantinople  in  nowise  interfered  with  the  power 
of  the  Roman  papacy  and  its  supreme  authority.  Of 
course,  at  Rome  the  book  was  dlspleaang,  and  was  put 
into  the  Index.  See  Sotwell,  BibL  Scriptor.  Soc  Jesu. 
— Uoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Ginerale,  s,  v. 

Rabat  is  a  linen  neck-collar  worn  by  ecclesiastics. 

Rabandy,  Bernaro  i>e,  a  French  theologian,  was 
bom  in  168 1,  at  Toulouse,  of  an  ancient  noble  family. 
At  an  early  age  he  took  the  monastic  vow  with  the  Do- 
minican?, and,  after  having  completed  his  education,  he 
taught  at  Limoges  and  in  the  University  of  Toulouse. 
In  1706  he  was  nominated  superintendent  of  the  order 
in  France,  and  in  1716  was  made  successor  to  the  gener- 
al of  the  order  in  a  professorship  at  Toulouse.  He  died 
there  Nov.  3, 1731.  He  wrote,  Exercitationes  Theologica 
(Toul.  1714,  2  vols.  8vo),»and  Quasliones  de  Deo  Cno 
(ibid.  1718,  8vo).  See  EchanI,  BibL  Script.  Ord.  Pra- 
dicat.  vol.  ii.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Rabaut,  Paul,  a  French  Protestant  divine,  who  was 
a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  true  Christianity  in  France,  was 
born  at  Bcdarieux,  near  Montpelicr,  in  1718.  He  was 
educated  at  the  seminar)'  in  Lausanne  for  the  holy  office 
of  the  ministry,  and  became  one  of  the  "  Preachers  of 
the  Desert,"  among  whom  he  soon  ranked  as  first  in 
many  respects.  In  1743  he  was  made  pastor  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  at  Nismes,  and  there  became  the  leader 
of  French  Protestantism.  This  was  a  time  of  pcrsecu- 
■■->u  indeed.    The  govemment  of  Louis  XV  bad  taken 


up  anew  the  task  of  rooting  oat  the  heretical  doetriiH 
which  had  flourished  their  banner  in  tbe  face  of  tbe  rar 
man  who  had  given  authority  to  his  goreranieDt  hj 
saying  "L'eiat  c'est  mot."  In  spite  of  all  opposiaao,ao4 
in  the  face  of  a  host  of  plotting  enemies,  Rabaot  maiB- 
tained  his  position,  and  in  1785  he  was  even  emeiiiti. 
But  in  17^,  when  the  great  Revolution  succeeded,  be 
was  arrested  as  a  traitor,  and  only  gained  his  fmdocn  ia 
1794  by  tbe  reversal  of  the  9th  Tbermidor.  He  <ficd 
shortly  after  (Sept  25,  1794).  Rabaut  took  part  in  the 
Reform  National  Synod  of  1744,  and  was  presiding  ofi- 
cer  of  that  in  1763 ;  and  although  hu  heterodox  views 
on  many  important  points  made  him  a  proDoonced 
Chiliaat  in  doctrine  and  an  Episcopalian  in  govenunna, 
he  was  yet  so  greatly  revered  for  bis  fortitude,  cntisM- 
ency,  frankness,  and  devotion  to  Protestantism  that  hii 
leadership  was  never  rejected,  but  always  gladly  ac- 
cepted by  the  Hugnenot  successors.  He  was  not  a  great 
man.  His  education  was  moderate,  bis  power  in  tbe 
pulpit  ordinary.  It  was  his  steiiing  qualities  of  charac- 
ter that  made  him  a  leader  in  the  Israel  of  France.  His 
eldest  son,  Paul,  also  called  St.  £tienne,  who  was  bom  in 

1743,  and  was  both  preacher  and  lawyer,  distinguished 
himself  as  a  leader  of  the  Revolution,  to  which  both 
he  and  his  wife  fell  martyrs.  It  was  bis  infloenee 
that  carried  through  tbe  National  Cooiieil  rdigieas 
equality  for  all  France.  His  novel  Triomphe  de  tJ^o- 
lerance  (Lond.  1779;  republished  at  Paris  in  1S20  and 
1826  under  the  title  Le  Vieux  Cirenol)  is  important  lor 
tbe  history  of  French  Protestantism.  Another  son  (Ibe 
second),  Antoine  R.-Pommier,  who  was  bom  Oct.  24, 

1744,  was  also  a  preacher,  and  likewise  distinguisbed 
himself  in  the  Revolution.  He  finally  entered  tbe  civil 
service,  but  in  1815  he  was  obliged  to  quit  France  oa 
account  of  his  having  voted  lor  the  esecotioa  of  Loois 
XVI,  and  was  only  allowed  to  return  in  1818.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1820.  He  published  A  nmaire  BccUskatifwe, 
a  tUsage  des  trois  Stances  sur  P.  R.  el  let  ProL  Fran- 
fats  au  XVHIe  Siecle  (Lausanne,  1859).  See  .Vcv  fori 
Nation,  xviii,  267;  London  Academy,  Aug.  1,  1874.  pi. 
119;  De  Felice,  Hist,  of  the  French  Protettw^t,  p.  416, 
451,462;  Register,  Studien  u.  Kritiien,  1838-47;  Smith, 
Jlitt.  of  the  Huguenots;  Bride],  Sielchet  of  Paul  Rahaut 
and  the  French  ProtettanU  of  the  l^th  Century  (transL 
from  the  French,  with  an  Appendix  containing  portions 
of  Paul  Rabaut's  writings  now  first  published  [Loud. 
1861, 12mo]).     (J.H.W.) 

Rab'bah  (Ueb.  ituUaA',  na^),  the  name  of  sever- 
al ancient  places  both  cast  and  west  of  the  Jordan,  al- 
though it  appears  in  this  form  in  connection  with  only 
two  in  the  A.  V.  Tbe  root  is  rab,  meaning  mark,  and 
hence  great,  whether  in  size  or  importance  (Geseuioa, 
Thttaur.  p.  1254 ;  FUrst,  llanJsedrterb.  ii,  S47).  Tbe 
word  survives  in  Arabic  as  a  common  appellative,  and 
is  als*  in  use  as  the  name  of  places— «.  g.  Ratba,  oa  the 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  Rabhah,  a  temple  in  the  tribe  of 
Medshidj  (Freytag,  ii,  107  a) ;  and  perhaps  also  Babai, 
in  Morocco.  (In  the  following  account  we  chiefly  fol- 
low that  found  in  Smith,  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  with  addi- 
tions from  other  sources.)    See  Rabbi. 

1.  A  very  strong  place  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  which, 
when  its  name  is  first  introduced  in  the  sacred  records. 
was  the  chief  city  of  the  Ammonites.  In  five  passages 
(Dent,  iii,  II;  2' Sam.  xii,  26;  xvii,  27;  Jer.  xlix,  2; 
Ezra  xxi,  20)  it  is  styled  at  length  "iias  "ii  r3> 
RalMth-beni-Ammdn,  A.  V. "  Rabbatb  of  the  Ammoo- 
ites,"  or  "  of  the  children  of  Ammon ;"  but  elsewhere 
(Josh,  xiii,  25 ;  2  Sam.  xi,  I ;  xii,  27, 29 ;  1  Chron.  xx, 
1;  Jer.xlix,8;  Ezraxxv.S;  Amosi,  14)  simply  "Kab- 
bah." The  Sept.  generally  has  'Pafi/iot^,  but  m  some 
MS8.  occasionally  'PajSod,  or  ^  'Pafi^  In  DeoL 
iii,  5  it  is  rp  Aep^  t&v  viw*>  'Afi/tiiv  in  both  HSS, 
In  Josh,  xiii,  25  the  Vat.  has  'Af!al3a  r/  ianv  mari 
TrpoaioTcov  'ApiS,  where  the  first  and  Ust  words  of  ibe 
sentence  seem  to  have  changed  places.  Other  various 
readings  likewise  occur. 
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Kabbah  appears  in  the  aacred  records  as  the  single 
city  of  the  Ammonites;  at  least  no  other  bears  any  dis- 
tinctive name,  a  fact  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
abundant  details  of  the  city  life  of  the  Moabites. 
Whether  it  was  originally,  as  some  conjecture,  the  liam 
of  which  the  Zuzim  were  dispossessed  by  Chedorlaomer 
(Gen.xiv,5),will  probably  remain  forever  a  conjecture. 
The  statement  of  Eusebius  {Onomatt.  s.  v.  'Afifiav)  that 
it  was  originally  a  dty  of  the  Repbaim  implies  that  it 
was  the  Ashteroth  Kamaim  of  Gen.  xiv.  In  agree- 
ment with  this  is  the  fact  that  it  was  in  later  times 
known  as  AttarU  (Steph.  Byz.  quoted  by  Ritter,  p. 
1165).  In  this  case,  the  dual  ending  of  Kamaim  may 
point,  as  some  have  conjectured  in  Jerushalatm,  to  the 
doable  nature  of  the  city — a  lower  town  and  a  citadel. 
When  first  named  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Ammonites, 
and  is  mentioned  as  containing  the  bedstead  of  the  gi- 
ant Og  (Deut.  iii,  11),  possibly  the  trophy  of  some  suc- 
cessful war  against  the  more  ancient  Repbaim.  With 
the  people  of  Lot,  their  kinsmen  the  Israelites  had  no 
qnarrel,and  Kabbath- of- the -children- of- Ammon  re- 
mained to  all  appearance  nnmolested  during  the  first 
period  of  the  Israelitish  occnpation.  It  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  territory  of  the  tribes  east  of  Jordan ;  the 
border  of  Gad  stops  at  "  Aroer,  which  faces  Kabbah" 
(Josh,  xiii,  26).  The  attacks  of  the  Bene-Ammon  on 
Israel,  however,  brought  these  peaceful  relations  to 
an  end.  Saul  must  have  bad  occnpation  enough  on 
the  west  of  Jordan  in  attacking  and  repelling  the  Pfai- 
listmes  and  in  pursuing  David  through  the  woods 
and  ravines  of  Judah  to  prevent  his  crossing  the  riv- 
er, unless  on  such  special  occasions  as  the  relief  of 
Jabesh.  At  any  rate,  we  never  hear  of  his  having 
penetrated  so  far  in  that  direction  as  Rabbah.  But 
David's  armies  were  often  engaged  against  both  Moab 
and  Ammon.  His  first  Ammonitish  campaign  appears 
to  have  occurred  early  in  his  reign.  A  part  of  the 
army,  under  Abisbai,  was  sent  as  far  as  Rabbah  to  keep 
the  Ammonites  iu  check  (2  Sam.  x,  10, 14),  but  the 
main  force  under  Joab  remained  at  Medeba  (1  Cbron. 
xix,  7).  The  following  year  was  occupied  in  the  great 
expedition  by  David  in  person  against  the  Syrians  at 
Uelam,  wherever  that  may  have  been  (2  Sam.  x,  IS- 
IS). After  their  defeat  the  Ammonitish  war  was  re- 
sumed, and  this  time  Rabbah  was  made  the  main  point 
of  attack  (xi,  1).  Joab  took  the  command,  and  was 
followed  by  the  whole  of  the  army.  The  expedition 
included  Ephraim  and  Benjamin,  as  well  as  the  king's 
own  tribe  (ver.  11),  the  "king's  slaves"  (ver.  1, 17,24), 
probably  David's  immediate  body-guard,  and  the  thirty- 
seven  chief  captains.  Uriah  was  certainly  there,  and, 
if  a  not  improbable  Jewish  tradition  may  be  adopted, 
Ittai  the  Gittite  was  there  also.  See  Ittai.  The  ark 
accompanied  the  camp  (ver.  11),  the  only  time  that  we 
hear  of  its  doing  so,  except  that  memorable  battle  with 
the  Philistines,  wlien  its  capture  caused  the  death  of 
the  high-priest.  On  a  former  occasion  (Numb,  xxxi, 
6)  the  "  holy  things"  only  are  specified — an  expression 
which  hardly  seems  to  include  the  ark.  David  alone, 
to  his  cost,  remained  in  Jerusalem.  The  country  was 
wasted,  and  the  roving  Ammonites  were  driven  with  all 
their  property  (xii,  30)  into  their  single  stronghold,  as 
the  Bedouin  Kenites  were  driven  frofti  their  tents  in- 
side the  walls  of  Jerusalem  when  Judah  was  overrun 
by  the  Chaldsans.  See  Rbchabite.  The  siege  must 
have  lasted  nearly,  if  not  quite,  two  years ;  since  during 
its  progress  David  formed  his  connection  with  Bathshe- 
ba,  and  the  two  children,  that  which  died  and  Solomon, 
were  successively  born.  The  sallies  of  the  Ammonites 
appear  to  have  formed  a  main  feature  of  the  siege  (2 
Sam.  xi,  17,  etc).  At  the  end  of  that  time  Joab  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  a  portion  of  the  place — the  "  city  of 
waters,"  that  is,  the  lower  to«m,  so  called  from  its  con- 
taining the  peretuiial  stream  which  rises  in  and  still 
flows  through  it.  The  fact  (which  seems  undoubted) 
that  the  source  of  the  stream  was  within  the  lower  city, 
explains  its  having  held  out  for  so  long.    It  was  also 


called  the  "royal  city"  (nsi^Bh  *l^?),  perhaps  from 
its  connection  with  Molech  or  Milcom — "the  king";— 
more  probably  from  its  containing  the  palace  of  Hanun 
and  Nahasb.  But  the  citadel,  which  rises  abruptly  on 
the  north  side  of  the  lower  town,  a. place  of  very  great 
strength,  still  remained  to  be  taken,  and  the  honor  of 
this  capture,  Joab  (with  that  devotion  to  David  which 
runs  like  a  bright  thread  through  the  dark  web  of  his 
character)  insists  on  reserving  for  the  king.  "I  have 
fought,"  writes  he  to  his  uncle,  then  living  at  case  in 
the  harem  at  Jerusalem,  in  all  the  satisfaction  of  the 
birth  of  Solomon — "  I  have  fought  against  Rabbah,  and 
have  taken  the  city  of  waters ;  but  the  citadel  still  re- 
mains :  now,  therefore,  gather  the  rest  of  the  people  to- 
gether and  come;  put  yourself  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
army,  renew  the  assault  against  the  citadel,  take  it,  and 
thus  finish  the  siege  which  I  have  carried  so  far,"  and 
then  he  ends  with  a  rough  banter  (comp.  2  Sam.  xix,  6) 
—half  jest,  half  earnest — "  lest  I  take  the  city  and  in 
future  it  go  under  my  name."  The  waters  of  the  lower 
city  once  in  the  hands  of  the  besiegers,  the  fate  of  the 
citadel  was  certain,  for  that  fortress  possessed  in  itself 
(as  we  learn  from  the  invaluable  notice  of  Josephns, 
Ant.  vii,  7,  5)  but  one  well  of  limited  supply,  quite  in- 
adequate to  the  throng  which  crowded  its  walls.  The 
provisions  also  were  at  last  exhausted,  and  shortly  after 
David's  arrival  the  fortress  was  taken,  and  its  inmates, 
with  a  very  great  booty,  and  the  idol  of  Molech,  with 
all  its  costly  adornments,  fell  into  the  hands  of  David. 
We  are  not  told  whether  the  city  was  demolished  or 
whether  David  was  satisfied  with  the  slaughter  of  its 
inmates.  In  the  time  of  Amos,  two  centuries  and  a 
half  later,  it  had  again  a  "  wall"  and  "  palaces,"  and  was 
still  the  sanctuary  of  Holech — "  the  king"  (Amos  i,  14). 
So  it  was  also  at  the  date  of  the  invasion  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Jer,  xlix,  2,  8),  when  its  dependent  towns 
("daughters")  are  mentioned, and  when  it  is  named  in 
such  terms  as  imply  that  it  was  of  equal  importance 
with  Jerusalem  (Ezra  xxi,  20).  At  Rabbah,  no  doubt 
Baalis,  king  of  the  Bene-Ammon  (Jer.  xl,  14),  held  such 
court  as  he  could  muster,  and  within  its  walls  was  plot- 
ted the  attack  of  Ishmael  which  cost  Gedaliah  his  life 
and  drove  Jeremiah  into  Egypt.  The  denunciations  of 
the  prophets  just  named  may  have  been  fulfilled  cither 
at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or  five  years 
afterwards,  when  the  Assyrian  armies  overran  the  coun- 
try east  of  Jordan  on  their  road  to  Egypt  (Josephus, 
Ant.Ti,9,l),    See  Jerome,  on  ^  most,  41. . 

In  the  period  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
Rabbath-Ammon  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  much 
importance  and  the  scene  of  many  contests.  The  nat- 
ural advantages  of  position  and  water  supply,  which  had 
always  distinguished  it,  still  made  it  an  important  cita- 
del by  turns  to  each  side  during  the  contentions  which 
raged  so  long  over  the  whole  of  the  district.  It  lay 
on  the  road  between  Heshbon  and  Bosra,  and  was  the 
last  place  at  which  a  stock  of  water  could  be  obtained 
for  the  journey  across  the  desert ;  while,  as  it  stood  on 
the  confines  of  the  richer  and  more  civilized  country, 
it  foiled  on  important  garrison  station  for  repelling 
the  incursions  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  desert.  From 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (B.C.  285-247)  it  received  the 
name  of  Philadelphia  (ietota^  on  Ezra  xxv,  1),  and 
under  this  name  it  is  often  mentioned  by  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  (Pliny,  llitt.  Nat.  v,  16 ;  Ptolemy,  Geog. 
v,  15),  by  Josephus  ( War,  i,  6, 8 ;  i,  19, 5;  ii,  18, 1),  oud 
upon  Roman  coins  (Eckhcl,  iii,351 ;  Mionnet,  v,  335),  as 
a  city  of  Arabia,  Coele-Syria,  or  Dccapolis.  The  district 
cither  then  or  subsequently  was  called  Pliiladelphene 
(Josephus,  War,  iii,  8,  8),  or  Arabia  Philadelpbensis 
(Epipbanius,  in  Ritter,  Syrien,  p.  1155),  In  B.C.  218  it 
was  taken  from  the  then  Ptolemy  (Philopator)  by  An- 
tiochus  the  Great,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance 
from  the  besieged  in  the  citadel.  A  communication 
with  the  spring  in  the  lower  town  had  been  made  since 
(possibly  in  consequence  of)  David's  siege,  by  a  long 
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say).  Among  the  mins  of  an  "  immenae  trm- 
pie"  on  the  citadel  bill,  Mr.  Tipping  aair  aniit 
prostrate  ooliimns  fire  feet  in  diameter.  Ita 
coins  are  extant,  some  bearing  the  figure  of 
Astarte,  some  the  word  Herakleioo,  imph- 
ing  a  wonhip  of  Heixmlea,  probably  the  ctn- 
tinuation  of  that  of  Molech  or  Uilcom.  Fnm 
Stephanas  of  Byzantium  we  learn  that  it  we 
also  called  Astarte,  donbtleas  from  ita  contain- 
ing a  temple  of  that  goddess.  Jnatin  Harttr. 
a  native  of  Sheehero,  writing  about  A.D.  IM. 
speaks  of  the  city  aa  containing  a  multitaik 
Coin  of  PhlladelphlB,  showing  the  Tent  or  Shrine  of  HentUes,  the  of  Ammonites  {l)iaL  «**  T>ypko),  Ibongh  it 
Oreek  eqnlralent  of  Molech.  would  probably  not  be  safe  to  interpret  tlm 

(06».;  AVT-ltfcICIl-*^*l;;»>«TiiWllty_.    Bat  of  M.  Anrallat,  r.— A*. ;  •fAKOCTFMVAK.    tOO  Strictly. 

Philadelphia  became  the  seat  of  a  Cliii»- 
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secret  subterranean  passage,  and  had  not  this  been  dis- 
corered  to  Antiochus  by  a  prisoner,  the  citadel  might 
have  been  enabled  to  hold  out  (Polybius,  v,  17).  Dur- 
ing the  struggle  between  Antiochus  the  Fioos  (Sidetes) 
and  Ptolemy,  the  son-in-law  of  Simon  Maccabeus  (B.C. 
cir.  134),  it  is  mentioned  as  being  governed  by  a  tyrant 
named  Cotylas  (_Ant.  xiii,  8,  1).  Its  ancient  name, 
though  under  a  cloud,  was  still  used ;  it  is  mentioned 
by  Polybius  (v,  71)  under  the  hardly  altere<l  form  of 
Sabbatamana  (Va^^T&fiava).  About  B.C  65  we 
hear  of  it  as  in  the  hands  of  Aretas  (one  of  the  Arab 
chiefs  of  that  name),  who  retired  thither  from  Judiea 
when  menaced  by  Scaurus,  Pompey's  general  (Josephiis, 
War,  i,  6, 8).  The  Arabs  probably  held  it  till  the  year 
B.C.  30,  when  they  were  attacked  there  by  Herod  the 
UreaL  But  the  account  of  Josephus  (War,  i,  19,  6,  6) 
seems  to  imply  that  the  city  was  not  then  inhabited, 
and  that  although  the  citadel  formed  the  main  point  of 
the  combat,  yet  that  it  was  only  occupied  on  the  in- 
stant. The  water  communication  above  alluded  to  also 
appears  not  to  have  been  then  in  existence,  for  the 
people  who  occupied  the  citadel  quickly  surrendered 
irom  thirst,  and  the  whole  affair  was  over  in  six  days. 

At  the  Christian  Kn  Philadelphia  formed  the  eastern 
limit  of  the  region  of  Pcnea  (Josephus,  War,  iii,  8, 8),  It 
was  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Uecapolis,  and  as  far  down  as 
the  4th  century  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  strongest  cities  of  the  whole  of  Coele-Syria 
(Eusebius,  Onomatt.;  Ammianus  Marc,  in  Kitter,  p. 
1157).  Its  magnificent  theatre  (said  to  be  the  largest 
in  S}Tia),  temples,  odeon,  mausoleum,  and  other  public 
buildings  were  probably  erected  during  the  2d  and  8d 
centuries,  like  those  of  Jerash,  which  they  resemble  in 
style,  though  their  scale  and  design  are  grander  (tind- 


tian  bishop,  and  was  one  of  the  nineteen  stcs 
of  "  PalsBstina  tertia"  which  were  subordinate  to  Bum 
(Reland,  Palatl.  p.  238).  The  church  still  remains  ''in 
excellent  preservation"  with  its  lofty  steeple  (lord  Lind- 
say). Some  of  the  bishops  appear  to  bare  aigned  no- 
der  the  title  of  Bakaiha;  which  Bakatba  is  by  Ep- 
phanius  (himself  a  native  of  Palestine)  mentioned  ia 
such  a  manner  as  to  imply  that  it  was  but  another  name 
for  Philadelphia,  derived  from  an  Arab  tribe  in  whoet 
possession  it  was  at  that  time  (.\.D.  cir.  400).  Bat  this 
is  doubtful  (see  Reland,  Pahat.  p.  613;  Kilter,  p.  IliTX 
When  the  Moslems  conquered  Syria,  they  found  the 
city  in  ruins  (.\bulfeda  in  Ritter,  p.  1158;  and  in  note 
to  lord  Lindsay) ;  and  in  ruins  remarkable  for  their  ex- 
tent and  desolation  even  for  Syria,  the  "  land  of  mins,'' 
it  still  remains.  The  ancient  name  has  been  preserved 
among  the  natives  of  the  country.  Abulfeda  calls  it 
Amman  {Tab,  Si/r.  p.  19),  and  by  that  name  it  is  still 
known.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  foretold  that  Rabtah 
should  become  "  a  stable  for  camels,"  and  the  ooontiT 
"  a  couching-place  for  flocks"  (Ezek.  xxv,  6).  This  hai 
been  literally  fulfilled,  and  Burckhatdt  actually  foond 
that  a  party  of  Arabs  had  stabled  their  camels  amoog 
the  ruins  of  Kabbah.  Too  much  stress  has,  bowcver, 
been  laid  upon  this  minute  point  by  Dr.  Keith  and 
others  (Ecidence  from  Propheeg,  p.  150).  MThat  the 
prophet  meant  to  say  was  that  Ammon  and  itt  chief 
city  should  be  desolate;  and  he  expressed  it  by  nfa- 
ence  to  facts  which  would  certainly  occur  in  any  fiir- 
saken  site  in  the  borders  of  Arabia ;  and  which  are  now 
constantly  occurring  not  in  Kabbah  only,  but  in  many 
other  places.  Rabbah  lies  about  twenty -two  miles 
from  the  Jordan  at  the  eastern  apex  of  a  triangle,  of 
which  Ileshbon  and  es-Salt  form  respectively  the  soath- 
em  and  northern  points.  It  is  about  fourteen  miks 
from  the  former  and  twelve 
from  the  latter.  Jerasfa  is 
due  north,  more  than  twen- 
ty miles  distant  in  a  straight 
line,  and  thirty-five  by  the 
usual  road  (Lindsay,  p.  278); 
It  lies  in  a  valley  which  is  a 
branch,  or  perhaps  the  main 
course,  of  the  Wady  Zerlca, 
usually  identified  with  the 
Jabbo'k.  The  Moiel-Am- 
man,  or  water  of  Amman,  a 
mere  streamlet,  rises  within 
the  basin  which  contains  the 
ruins  of  the  town.  The 
main  valley  is  a  winter  toc^ 
rent,  but  appears  to  be  per- 
ennial, and  contains  a  qoao- 
tity  of  fish,  by  one  observer 
said  to  be  trout  (see  Boidi- 
hardt,  p.  358;  G.  Robinson, 
ii,  174;  "a  perfect  fish-pond,' 
Tipping).  The  stream  mas 
from  west  to  east,  and  north 
of  it  is  the  citadel  on  its  iso- 
lated hilL  The  public  buiM- 
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ings  ne  said  to  be  Roman,  in  i;ener«I  character  like 
those  at  Jerash,  except  the  citadel,  which  is  described 
u  of  large  square  stones  pat  together  without  cement, 
and  which  is  probably  more  ancient  than  the  rest. 
Among  the  ruins  are  chiefly  noticeable  a  spacious 
church,  built  with  large  stones,  and  having  a  steeple; 
a  temple,  with  part  of  the  side  walls  and  a  niche  in 
the  back  trail  remaining;  a  curved  wall  along  the 
water -side,  with  many  niches,  and  in  front  of  it  a 
row  of  large  columns,  four  of  which  remain,  though 
without  capitals;  a  high-arched  bridge  over  the  river, 
Mill  perfect,  apparently  the  only  one  that  had  existed. 
The  citadel  on  the  hill,  a  structure  of  immense  strength, 
and  the  theatre  have  been  referred  to  aliove.  The  re- 
mains of  private  houses  scattered  on  both  sides  of  the 
stream  are  very  extensive.  They  have  been  visited, 
and  described  in  more  or  less  detail,  by  Burckhardt 
(Sgriii,  p.  8&7-860),  Seetzen  {Reiien,  i,  396;  iv,  212- 
214),  Irby  (June  14),  Buckingham  (£.  Syria,  p.  68-82), 
lord  Lindsay  (5th  ed.  p.  278-284),  6.  Robinson  (ii,  172- 
178),  k)rd  Claud  Hamilton  (in  Keith,  £rid.  of  Proph. 
ch.  vi),  De  Saulcy  (Dead  Sea,  i,  887  sq.),  Tristram  (I^nd 
of/trael,  p.  544  sq.),  Porter  (Handb.for  Palat.  p.  802), 
Badeker  {PalSitma,  p.  819),  and  the  Kev.  A.  E.  North- 
em,  in  the  Quar.  Slalement  of  the  "  PaL  Explor.  Fund," 
April,  1872,  p.  57  sq.,  where  a  plan  is  given. 

2.  (na^n,  with  the  definite  article;  SepL  £wdi)/3a 
V.  r.  'Aptfifia ;  Vulg.  A  retba)  a  city  of  Judab,  named, 
with  Kirjath-Jearim,  in  Josh,  xv,  60  only.  It  lay 
among  the  group  of  towns  situated  to  the  west  of 
Jerusalem,  on  the  northern  border  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Keil,  Cornmenl.  ad  loc).  It  is  probably  only  an  epithet 
for  Jerusalem  itself,  which  otherwise  would  not  appear 
in  the  list.     See  Jtn>AH  (Tribe  of). 

3.  In  one  passage  (Josh,  si,  8)  Ziix>n  is  mentioned 
with  the  affiJx  Kabbah— i?iifoii-raMaA.  This  is  pre- 
served in  the  nuugin  of  the  A.  V.,  though  in  the  text  it 
is  translated  "great  Zidon." 

4.  Although  there  is  no  trace  of  the  fact  in  the  Bible, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  name  of  Rabbah  was 
also  attached  in  BiUical  times  to  the  chief  city  of 
Knab.  Its  Biblical  name  is  "  Ar,"  but  we  have  the  tes- 
timony of  Eusebius  {Onomatl.  s.  v.  Moab)  that  in  the 
4th  century  it  possessed  the  special  title  of  Rabbath- 
Moab,  or,  as  it  appears  in  the  corrupted  orthography  of 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  the  coins,  and  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Lists,  Rabatkmoba,  Rabbathmoma,  and  Satba  or 
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Roiba  Uoahitu  (Reland,  Paiatt.  p.  226,  957;  Seetzen, 
Raten,  iv,  227 ;  Bitter,  p.  1220).  This  name  was  for  a 
time  displaced  by  Artcfotit,  in  the  same  manner  that 
Rabbath-Ammon  had  been  by  Philadelphia :  these,  how- 
ever, were  but  the  names  imposed  by  the  temporary 
masters  of  the  country,  and  employed  by  them  in  their 
official  documents;  and  when  they  passed  away,  the 
original  names,  which  had  never  lost  their  place  in  the 
mouths  of  the  common  people,  reappeared,  and  SabUi, 
like  Amman,  still  remains  to  testify  to  the  ancient  ap- 
pellation. Rabba  lies  on  the  highlands  at  the  south- 
east quarter  of  the  Dead  Sea,  between  Kerak  and  Jibel 
ShihAn.  Its  ruins,  which  are  unimportant,  are  de- 
scribed by  Burckhardt  (July  16),  Seetzen  {Rei»en,  i, 
411),  De  Saiilcy  (Jan.  18),  and  Porter  (Handb./or  Pal- 
estine, p.  297  sq.).     See  An. 

Rab'bath  or  trb  Children  op  Ammoh,  and  or 
THB  Ammomites.  (The  former  is  the  more  accurate, 
the  Hebrew  being  in  both  cases  pOS  "^IX  riS? ;  Sept. 
ri  axpa  Tuv  viuv  'A/i^wv,  'Pa/3/3^  v'liiv  'Afifuiv ; 
Tulg.  Rabbath  JUiorum  Ammon.)  This  is  the  full  ap- 
pellation of  the  place  commonly  given  as  Rabbah  (q.  v.). 
It  occurs  only  in  Deut.  iii,  1 1  and  Ezek.  xxi,  20.  The 
(A  is  merely  the  Hebrew  "  construct  state,"  or  mode  of 
connecting  a  word  ending  in  ah  with  one  following  it. 
Comp.  UiBEATH ;  KiRjATH ;  Rahath,  etc, 

Kabbena  Oershom,  or,  more  properly,  Rabbi 
(jERaHOH  ben-Jehuda,  the  reputed  founder  of  the 
Franco-German  Rabbinical  school,  in  which  the  studies 
of  that  of  Babylonia  were  earnestly  revived,  was  born 
about  960,  and  died  in  1028.  He  was  called  "  The  An- 
cient," "  The  Light  of  the  Exile,"  and  was  the  founder 
of  monogamy  and  other  "  institutions"  among  the  Jews, 
which  were  for  a  long  time  disputed  and  rejected,  and 
himself  was  placed  under  ban  for  attempting  to  abro- 
gate the  Mosaic  precept  respecting  the  marriage  of  a 
man  with  the  childless  wife  of  his  deceased  brother. 
Gershom  also  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Talmud,  an.) 
some  hymns  and  penitential  prayers,  which  are  extant 
in  the  Machzor.  For  reasons  unknown  he  went  to 
Hayence,  where  he  founded  a  college,  which  soon  at- 
tracted the  youth  of  Germany  and  Il^y.  See  Fllrst, 
Bibl.  Jud.  1,828 ;  De  Rossi,  Dizionario  Slorico  (Germ, 
transl.),  p.  114;  GrHtz,  Gach.  drr  Judm  (Leips.  1871), 
V,  864  sq. ;  Braonschweiger,  Gench.  der  Juden  in  dm 
Tvmomiichen  Staaltn,  p.  32  sq. ;  Jost,  ffucA.  d,  Judenth, 
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u.  (.  Setten,  ii,  888;  Desaauer,  Ge»ck,  A.  TtratWm,  p. 
310;  Etheridge,  /tUrod.  to  Heb.  Lileraturt,  p.  288  sq.; 
Steinschneider,  JtwUh  Lileraturt,  p.  69;  Zunz,  LiUra- 
turgftch.  d.  tgnagogalen  Poene,  p.  288;  id.  Syitagogak 
Poetie,  p.  171-174;  Delitzicb,  Zur  Gach.  derjad.  Poe- 
ne, p.-51,  156;  Adams,  Hitl.  of  the  Jew,  i,  226;  Fran- 
kel,  Monaluchrif),  18M,  p.  280  aq.     (a  P.) 

Rabbenn  Tarn.    See  Tjm. 

Rab'bi  (Pafifii,  ''jn),  a  title  of  honor  given  by  the 
Jews  to  their  learned  men,  authorized  teachers  of  the 
law,  and  spiritual  heads  of  the  community,  and  which 
in  the  Kew.  Test,  is  frequently  given  to  Christ  (In 
the  fuUowing  article  we  mainly  adopt  that  given  by 
Ginsburg  in  Kitto's  Ci/dopadia,  with  additions  from 
other  sources.) 

I.  Different  Forms,  and  tie  Sigmfiealion  o/the  Title. 
— The  term  "'31,  Rabbi,  is  a  form  of  the  noun  S^,  Rab 
(from  331,  to  multiply,  to  become  great,  dittinguithed), 
which  in  the  Biblical  Hebrew  denotes  a  great  man;  om 
diitiaguithed  either  for  age,  potition,  office,  or  thU  (Job 
xxxii,  9;  Dan.  i,  3;  Prov.  xxvi,  10);  but  in  the  canon- 
ical books  it  does  not  occur  with  this  sufBz.  It  is  in 
post-Biblical  Hebrew  that  this  term  is  used  as  a  title, 
indicating  sundry  degrees  by  its  several  terminations  for 
those  who  are  distinguished  for  learning,  who  are  the 
authoritative  teachers  of  the  law,  and  who  are  the  ap- 
pointed spiritual  heads  of  the  Jewish  community.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  simple  term  31,  Rab,  without  any  ter- 
mination, and  with  or  without  the  name  of  the  person 
following  it,  corresponds  to  our  expression  teacher,  mat- 
ter, liSamaXof,  and  is  the  lowest  degree;  with  the  pro- 
nominal suffix  flrst  person  singular — viz.  ^31,  Rabbt, 
'Pa/3/3i,iRyAai6t(MatUxxiii,7,8:  xxvi,  25, 49;  Mark 
ix,5;  xi,21;  xiv,45;  John  i,  38,49;  iii,2,26;  iv,31; 
vi,  25;  ix,  2;  xi,  8)— it  is  a  higher  degree;  and  with 
the  pronominal  suffix  first  person  plural— viz.  '(SI,  Rab- 
bdn,  'Pajijiov,  our  teacher,  our  matter,  in  the  Chaldee 
form — it  is  the  highest  degree,  and  was  given  to  the  pa- 
triarchs (CiCV})  or  the  presidents  of  the  Sanhedrim. 
Gamaliel  I,  who  was  patriarch  in  Palestine  A.D.  30-50, 
was  the  first  that  obtained  this  extraordinary  title,  and 
not  Simon  ben-Hillel,  as  is  erroneously  affirmed  by  Light- 
foot  {/larmong  oj" the  Four  Evaagelittt,  John  i,  38). 
This  is  evident  from  the  foltowing  statement  in  the 
A  ruch  of  R.  Nathan  (s.  v.  ^•'3S) :  "  We  do  not  find  that 
the  title  Rabbon  began  before  the  patriarchs  rabbon 
Gamaliel  I,  rabbon  .Simon  his  son  (who  perished  in  the 
destruction  of  the  second  Temple),  and  rabbon  Jochanan 
ben-Zakkai,  all  of  whom  were  presidents."  Lightfoot's 
mistake  is  all  the  more  strange  since  he  himself  quotes 
this  passage  elsewhere  (oompi  Hebrew  and  Tatmudieal 
ExercitalioTU,  Matt,  xxiii,  7).  ^31,  however,  which,  as 
we  have  said,  is  the  noun  31,  with  the  Chaldee  pro- 
nominal suffix  flrst  person  plural,  is  also  used  in  Aramaic 
as  a  noun  absolute,  the  plural  of  which  is  ^''ISI  and 
0^931  (comp.  Chaldee  paraphrase  on  Psa.  Ixxx,  11; 
Ruth  i,  2);  pronominal  suffix  second  person  singular 
t^^SSI  (Song  of  Songs  vi,  4) ;  pronominal  suffix  third 
person  plural  V"''"''''?!?  (P**-  Itxxiii,  12).  Accordingly 
'Pa^/3ovi  in  Mark  x,  51,  which  in  John  xx,  1«  is  spelled 
'Po/J/Joww,  is  the  equivalent  of  "'JSI,  Rabbani,  my  mat- 
ter, giving  the  Syriac  pronunciation  to  the  Kamett  un- 
der the  Be/A.  As  such  it  is  interpreted  by  the  evangel- 
isti  (MatKoXot,  John  i,  39;  xx,  16;  Matt,  xxiii,  8). 

II.  Origin  and  Date  of  these  TOfr*.— Nathan  ben-Je- 
chiel  (q.  v.)  tells  us,  in  his  celebrated  lexicon  denomi- 
nated ^racA  (a.  V.  i-'^H),  which  was  finished  A.D.  1101, 
that  Mar  Rab  Jacob  asked  Sherira  Gaon,  and  his  son 
Hai,  the  co-6aon  (A.D.  999).  for  an  explanation  of  the 
origin  and  import  of  these  different  titles,  and  that  these 
spiritual  heads  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Babylon  re- 


plied as  follows:  "'The  title  Rab  (31)  is  Babylooim, 
and  the  title  Rabbi  (^31)  is  Palestinian.'  This  is  tri- 
dent froiB  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Tanaim  and  Aid»- 
raim  are  simply  called  by  their  name*  withuat  any  title 
— e.  g.  Simon  the  Just,  Antigonua  of  Soho,  Joae  ben- 
Jochanan,  Rab,  Samuel,  Abaje,  and  Rabba;  aomeoftbea 
bear  the  title  Rabbi  (^31)— e.  g.  rabbi  Akiba,  rabbi  Jose. 
rabbi  Simon,  etc.;  some  of  them  have  the  title  Usi 
(113) — e.  g.  mar  Ukba,  mar  Jannka,  etc ;  aome  the  title 
of  Aa6  (31) — e.g.  rab  Hana,  rab  Jehudah,  etc;  wbik 
some  of  them  have  the  title  RaUxm  ('pi) — e.  g.  labba 
Gamaliel,  rabbon  Jochanan  ben-Zakkai,  etc  The  title 
RiMi  (^31)  is  that  of  the  Palestinian  sages,  who  n- 
oeived  there  of  the  Sanhedrim  the  laying-un  of  the 
bands,  in  accordance  with  the  laying-oa  of  the  hamk 
as  transmitted  in  unbroken  suocessioo  by  the  eid«n 
(D'<3pT),  and  were  denominated  RtMi,  and  mcireil 
authority  to  judge  penal  cases ;  while  Rab  pi)  is  the 
title  of  the  Babylonian  sages,  who  received  the  laying- 
on  of  hands  in  their  coUegea.  The  more  andent  geo- 
erations,  however,  who  were  far  superior,  bad  no  soch 
titles  as  AoUon  (131),  Rabbi  C^SI),  or  Aofr  (31),  eiiho 
for  the  Babylonian  or  Palestinian  sages,  as  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  Uillel  I,  who  came  from  Babyltm,  had 
not  the  title  Rabbon  (131)  attached  to  his  name;  and 
that  of  the  prophets,  who  were  very  eminent,  it  is  simi^T 
said  '  Haggai  the  prophet,' etc;  'Exra  did  not  coDe  up 
from  Babylon,'  etc,  without  the  title  Rabbon  being  af- 
fixed to  their  names.  Indeed,  we  do  not  find  thai  this 
title  is  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  patriarchate.  It  b«- 
gan  with  rabbon  Gamaliel  the  elder  (A.D.  SO),  rabbco 
Simon,  his  son  (who  perished  in  the  destruction  of  the 
second  Temple),  and  rabbon  Jochanan  ben-Zakkai,  aD 
of  whom  were  patriarchs  or  presidents  of  the  Sanbedria 
(0'<K''05).  The  tiUe  Rabbi  C31),  too,  comes  into 
vogue  among  those  who  received  the  laying-m  of  haaM 
at  this  period — as,  for  inatance,  rabbi  Zaddok,  labbi 
Eliezer  ben-Jacob,  etc,  and  dates  fmm  the  disci(des  «l 
rabbon  Jochanan  ben-Zakkai  downwtutlau  Kow  the  w- 
der  of  these  titles  is  as  follows:  Rabii  is  greater  thu 
Rab;  Rabbon,  again,  is  greater  than  Rabbi;  while  the 
simple  name  is  greater  than  Rabbon.  No  oae  is  calM 
Rabbon  except  the  presidents."  From  this  dedararii« 
of  Sherira  Gaon  and  Hai,  that  the  title  RaHi  obiaiatd 
among  the  disciples  of  Jochanan  ben-Zakkai,  the  eru- 
dite GrHtz  concludes  that  "we  must  regard  the  tiik 
Rabbi,  which  in  the  Gospels,  with  the  exception  of  that 
by  Luke,  is  given  to  John  the  Baptist  and  to  Jesus,  a 
an  anachronism.  We  must  also  regard  as  an  anarhm- 
nism  the  disapprobation  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jtna 
against  the  ambition  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  who  km  to 
be  called  by  this  title,  and  the  adrooniiion  to  his  £•■ 
ciples  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  styled  Rabbi— 
Kai  f  tXotVi  (oi  vpo^/iarttc)  . . .  coXcioSni  irro  iw 
avipiiiruv  pafipi  pa/j^'.  'XftiiQ  ci  /ui  tK^^in 
pafilii.  Malt,  xxiii,  7,  8).  This,  moreover,  shows  thai 
when  the  Gospels  were  written  down  the  title  Raiii 
stood  in  so  high  a  repute  that  the  fathers  coaU 
not  but  transfer  it  to  Christ"  (Getchichle  drr  JnA* 
TBerl.  1868],  iv,  500).  Bat  even  supposinx  that  tit 
title  Rabbi  came  into  vogue  in  the  days  of  Jachaaas 
ben-Zakkai,  this  would  by  no  means  warrant  Gratz'i 
conclusion,  inasmuch  as  Jochanan  lived  upward*  i^ 
a  hundred  veara,  and  survived  four  presidents — viz. 
Ilillel  I  (RC.  80-10),  Simon  I  (A.D.  10-80),  Gamaliel  I 
(A.D.  30-50),  and  Simon  II  (A.D.  50-70),  and  it  miichl 
therefore  obtain  in  the  eariy  days  of  this  luminari'. 
which  would  be  shortly  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  TV 
Tosaphoth  at  the  end  of  Edugoth,  however,  quoted  ia 
the  A  ruch  in  the  same  article,  gives  a  different  sctoost 
of  the  origin  of  this  title,  which  is  as  follows :  "  He  wfc* 
has  disciples,  and  whose  disciples  again  have  disriples 
is  called  Rabbi ,-  when  his  disciples  are (otgallta  {i.t.U 
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Modem  Jewish  Rabbi,  attired  for  Fnyer. 

be  is  go  old  that  his  immediate  disciples  already  belong 
to  the  past  age),  he  is  called  Rabbon;  and  when  the  dis- 
ciples of  his  disciples  are  also  forgotten,  he  is  simply 
called  by  his  own  name."  This  makes  the  titles  coeval 
with  the  origin  o(  the  different  schools,  and  at  the  same 
time  accounts  for  the  absence  of  them  among  the  earliest 
doctors  of  the  law. 

Some  account  of  the  rabbins  and  the  Hisbnical  and 
Talmadical  writings  may  be  found  in  Prideanx  {Cotmee- 
tion,  pt.  i,  bk.  6,  under  the  year  EC.  446;  pt.  ii,  bk.  8, 
under  the  year  B.C.  37) ;  and  a  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  school  of  Rabbinical  learning  at  Tiberias,  founded 
by  rabbi  Judah  Hak-kodesb,  the  compiler  of  the  Mishna, 
in  the  2d  century  after  Christ,  is  given  by  Robinson 
(.Biblical  Raearckfi,  ii,  391).  See  also  Note  14  to  Bur- 
ton, Bampton  Lectures,  and  the  authorities  there  quoted 
—for  instance,  Brllker  (ii,  820)  and  Basnage  (Hist.  <k$ 
Juiji,  Hi,  6,  p.  188).  Compare  HiU,  Oe  Sabbitiit  (Jen. 
1741);  Bohn,  ibid.  (Erf.  1750);  MUUer,  De  Doctoribtu 
(Vitemb.  1740).    See  Master. 

Rabbitn.    See  Bath-rabbim. 

Rabbinio  Bibles,  also  called  MOra/kh  GedolSih 
(mbna  nixipa),  or  Great  Biblei,  is  the  name  given 
to  the  following  Hebrew  Bibles,  which,  besides  the  orig- 
inal text,  also  contain  the  commentaries  of  sundry  Jew- 
ish rabbins. 

1.  oibpsis  mstn  os  ooin  n'^iejsi  nraix 
^T^  hs  Ti^S'i  31  nsoBis  . . .  ^  oiiciiio  nsi 
nxiT-'j-'ia  xBT'iJX'a  ij-fa^ia  Vk-<:-i,  fou    TbU 

is  the  first  Rabbinic  Bible  published  by  Bomberg,  and 
carried  through  the  press  by  Felix  Pntensis  (q.  v.) 
(Venice,  151ft-17)  (nxl  =  W8).  It  consists  of  four 
parts,  with  a  separate  title-page  to  each,  and  with  the 
following  contents : 

o.  The  PentaUnck,  with  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  On- 
keloe  (q.  r.)  and  the  commentaries  of  RashI  <q.  v.). 

b.  The  Prophet*,  with  the  Cbsldee  of  Jonathao  ben- 
Uzlel  (q.  V.)  sud  the  commeutaries  of  Kimchl  (q.  v.). 

0.  The  Bagiographa,  vii.  the  Psolnu,  with  the  Tnrjmm 
of  Joseph  bsr-ChOa  (a.  v.)  and  D.  Klmchi's  (q.  v.)  com- 
mentary ;  Proxurbt,  with  Josepb'd  Tsrgum  and  David  Ibn- 
JaehJa's  (q.  v.)  commentary  j  Job,  with  Joseph's  Tarvnm 
and  the  commentaries  of  Nacbmaoldn  (q,  r.)  and  Furls- 


sol  (q.T.);  the  Five  Uegilloth  <t.  e.  CanUelt*,  Ruth,  Lam- 
etUationt,  Saiegbutet,  and  KtOur),  with  Joseph's  Targnm 
andRoshl'scommentairy;  Amid,  with  Ralbag'a(q.  v.)com- 
menlary;  Xtra,  Sehmiah,  and  Chronidee,  with  Rashl's 
and  Simon  Darshan's,  or  Cara'e  (q.  v.),  commentary.    A p- 

Knded  to  the  volume  are  the  I'nrgam  Jemsalem  on  the 
ntatench,  the  second  Targnm  on  Esther,  the  variations 
between  Ben-Asher  (q.  v.)  and  Ben-Napbtall,  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Eastern  and  Western  codd.,  Aaron 
hen-Asher's  (q.v.)  Diasertsilou  on  the  Accents,  Malmnn- 
Ides's  (q.  v.)  thirteen  articles  of  faith,  the  613  precepts 
(q.  v.),  a  Uble  of  the  Paraebloth  and  Hsphtaroth  (q.  v.), 
according  to  the  Spanish  and  German  rituals. 

This  edition,  however,  did  not  prove  acceptable  to  the 
Jews,  since  it  did  not  come  up  to  all  the  requirements 
of  Masoretic  rules,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  remark  Le- 
viu  makes  in  his  Miuoreth  ka-Masoreth :  "Let  me 
therefore  warn  and  caution  every  one  who  reads  the 
folio  or  quarto  editions  of  the  four-and-twenty  books 
published  here  in  Venice  in  the  year  1517  to  pay  no  at- 
tention to  the  false  remarks  printed  in  the  margin,  in 
the  form  of  Keri  and  Kelhib,  plene  and  defective,  Mitel 
and  Milra,  and  variatioru  in  the  voweli  and  accent*,  or 
to  any  of  those  things  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
done,  as  I  have  stated  above.  The  author  of  them  did 
not  know  how  to  distinguish  between  his  right  hand 
and  his  left.  Not  being  a  Jew,  be  knew  nothing  about 
the  nature  of  the  Haaonb,  and  what  be  did  put  down 
simply  arose  from  the  fact  that  he  sometimes  found  va- 
riations in  the  copies  which  he  had  before  him,  and,  as 
be  did  not  know  which  reading  was  the  correct  one,  he 
put  down  one  in  the  margin  and  another  in  the  text. 
Sometimes  it  so  happened  that  he  put  the  correct  read- 
ing into  the  text  and  the  incorrect  one  into  the  margin, 
and  sometimes  the  reverse  is  the  case;  thus  he  was 
groping  in  darkness  like  a  blind  man.  Hence  they  are 
not  to  be  heeded,  for  they  are  confusion  worse  confound- 
ed." When  Levita  states  that  the  editor  was  no  Jew, 
he  is  wrong:  he  was  born  a  Jew,  in  1513  embraced 
Christianity  at  Rome,  and  died  in  1539.  The  defec- 
tiveness of  this  first  edition  induced  Bombei;g  to  undo 
take  another  edition,  for  which  he  employed  as  editor 
the  celebrated  Jacob  ben-Chajim  (q.  v.),  and  which  he 
published  under  the  title 

2 vnpn  mn-i  ISSJ,  L  e.  Porta  Da  Sancta 

(Venice,  1524-26, 4  vols.  foL).  This  edition  is  an  im- 
provement upon  the  former,  and  its  contents  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

o.  The  fru  eslunu,  embracing  the  Pentateuch  (min), 
begins,  1,  with  tbe  elabomte  Introduction  of  the  editor. 
In  which  he  discusses  tbe  Matorah,  the  Keri,  and  Kethib, 
the  variations  between  the  Talmud  and  tbe  Hasorah,  the 
7<ttun«  Sopharim  (O'^IBIO  "'Sipri),  and  the  order  of  the 
larger  Hasorah ;  i,  an  Index  of  the  sectlims  of  the  whole 
Old  Test,  according  to  the  Masorah :  and,  8,  Aben-Ezra's 
preface  to  the  Pentateuch.  Then  follow  the  Ave  books 
of  Moses  in  Hebrew,  with  Ihe  Chaldee  paraphrases  ofOn- 
kelos  and  Jonnthnn  ben-Uzlel,  and  the  commencaries  of 
Rashl  and  Aben-Ezra,  the  margins  iwing  filled  up  with  as 
much  of  the  Masttrab  as  they  would  admiL 

ii.  The  Kcoud  volume,  comprising  the  earlier  prophets 
Wrosi  n''i<i2J),  L  e.  Joshna,  Judges,  Samuel,  and 
the  Kings,  has  the  Hebrew  text,  tbe  Chaldee  paraphrase 
of  Jonathan  ben-Uziel,  and  the  commentaries  of  Rashl, 
Kimchl,  and  Levi  ben-Oerehon,  and  the  Ilasurah  In  the 
margin. 

«.  The  third  voltme,  comprising  tbe  later  prophets 
(D'^r'^ntt  D^X-<a3),  L  e.  Isalab,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and 
the  twelve  minor  prophets,  contains  the  Hebrew  text,  the 
Chaldee  paraphrase  of  Jonathan  beu-Uziel,  the  commen- 
taries of  Rsshi,  which  extend  over  all  the  books  in  this  ' 
volume,  of  Aben-Bzra  on  Isaiah  and  the  minor  prophets, 
and  of  Kimchl  on  Jeremiah,  and  the  Masorah  in  the 
margin. 

d.  The  fourth  volume,  comprising  the  Haglograpba 
(Drains),  gives  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrase of  Joseph  the  Blind,  the  commentaries  of  Rashl 
on  tbe  Psalms,  Ezra,  Nehemlah,  the  Five  Meglllnth,  nnd 
Chriinlcles;  of  Aben-Ezra  on  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job, 
Daniel,  the  Five  Hegllloth,  Ezra,  and  Nehemlah ;  of  Levi 
ben-Qershon  on  Proverbs  and  Daniel;  of  Saadias  on 
Daniel  and  the  second  Targnm  of  Esther. 

But  tbe  most  valuable  part  of  his  labors  are  tbe  appen- 
dices to  this  volnme,  which  are,  "l,the  Masorah  which 
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conld  not  lie  sot  into  the  maixln  of  the  text  in  dphiibetical 
order,  witb  Jacob  ben-CbaJIm's  dlrectioiu;.£,  the  varione 
readings  of  Beu-Aaber  and  Bon-Naphtali,  and  the  Eaat- 
em  aud  Weatern  codd. ;  and,  S,  a  treattie  upon  the  point* 
and  accentt,conUinlug  the  work  mj^SJm  Tpjn  ^3^1, 
or  I'^pUn  ibbs,  by  Moaea  Nakdan.  Jacob  beu-CbnJim 
beatowed  the  atmoat  labor  In  araa>*lng  the  Masorali  and 
tn  purUVlng  and  arranging  thom  materinia  which  Felix 
PrnleusiB  ynhllrhed  ytrj  nieorrecUy  In  the  first  edition 
of  Bomberg's  Rabbinic  Bible.  He  waa,  moreover,  the 
fln>t  who,  In  his  elaborate  Introdactlon,  ftamlahed  the 
Biblical  student  with  a  treatise  on  the  Haaorah ;  and  hia 
edition  ofihe  Bible  is  of  great  Importance  to  the  critldam 
of  the  text,  Inasmnch  as  nrom  It  most  of  the  Hebrew  Bi- 
bles are  printed.  Kennlcott  pnhllsbed  a  Latin  tranaintion 
of  Jacob  ben-ChaJini's  Taluable  introdoetton  fh>ni  an 
auunyinous  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  in  an  abridged 
form  (comp.  DimertaUm  th»  Seamd  [Oxford,  ITW},  p.  KD- 
!44),  and  Olnsborgbaa  pnbllsbed  an  Bnglista  translation 
of  the  whole  with  explanatorr  note*  in  the  Jonrnal  of 
Saered  LUeratun,  ISO.  In  after-life  Jacob  ben-Cba]im 
embraced  Christianity,  a  circumstance  which  will  account 
for  Ellas  Levita's  Tituperatlous  against  him  (irSOI  TIT^ 
aipS  111X3  mii:t,  l.e.  'Let  hia  aonl  be  bound  np  in 
a  iMg  with  hoiea")." 

8.  A  revised  and  improved  editioa  of  the  second 
BomlMrgian  Bible  wm  poblislied  at  Tenice  in  1646-48, 
under  the  supervision  of  Cornelius  Adelkind.  The 
clianges  made  in  this  edition  consist  in  omitting  Aben- 
Ezra's  commentary  on  Isaiah  and  the  Minor  Prophets, 
while  Jacob  twn-Asher's  (q,  v.)  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch  and  Isaiah  di  Traui's  (q.  v.)  commentary  on 
Judges  and  Samuel  are  inserted. 

4.  Bomberg's  fourth  Rabbinic  Bit>ie,  by  Joan,  de 
Gara,  carried  through  the  press  and  corrected  by  Isaac 
ben-Joaeph  obs  and  Isaac  ben-Oersbon  Treves  (Ven- 
ice, 1668,  4  vols.  foL).  The  correctors  remark  at  the 
end  that  they  have  reinserted  in  this  edition  the  por- 
tion of  the  Masorah  which  was  omitted  in  the  edition 
of  1646-48.  Appended  is  the  so-called  Jerusalem  Tar- 
gum  on  the  Peouteucb.  Wolf  {BiblioUieca  Htbr.  ii, 
872)  says:  "In  catalogo  qnodam  MSS.  codicum  Hebr. 
BibL  BodleJ.  observatum  vidi,  quod  luec  editio  opera 
Genebrardi  passim  sit  castrata  in  iis  quss  contra  rem 
Christianam  et  pracipne  contra  Romano*  dicnntur;" 
but  Steinschneider  (in  Calahgus  LO>r.  BAr.)  atates, 
"sed  exemplar  tale  in  BodL  non  exstat," 

6.  yanKi  o^iosn  ya  nmn  •'cwn  nxoxtn 

•  •  •  »TI31  isiCa  law  imj,  published  at  Venice 
in  1617-19  (4  vols.  foL)  by  Pietro  and  Lorenzo  Braga- 
din,  and  edited  by  the  celebrated  Leon  di  Modena  (q.  v.) 
and  Abraham  Chaber-Tob  ben-Solomon  Ch^jim  Sopher. 
It  contains  the  whole  matter  of  the  foregoing  edition, 
and  is  preceded  by  a  preface  written  by  Leon  di  Hodena. 
This  edition,  however,  is  of  lees  value  to  the  critical  stu- 
dent, being  castrated  by  the  Inquisition,  under  whose 
censorship  it  was  published,  as  may  be  seen  IW>m  the 
remark  of  the  censor  at  the  end :  "  Visto  per  me,  Fr,  Be- 
nato  da  Mod.  a.  1636." 

6.  ^nbooa  nim  in  isa  iniosa  irsion  'n 

. .  .  [i.  e.  God,  thy  salvation  is  in  thy  word,  and  thy 
kingdom  is  from  generation  to  generation],  printed  at 
Basle  in  1618-19  (2  vols.  foL),  and  edited  by  John  Bux- 
torf.  This  Bible  is  divided  into  four  parts,  the  latter 
of  which,  consisting  of  the  later  prophets  and  Hagiog- 
rapba,  is  dated  1619.  The  title-page  is  followed  by  a 
Latin  preface  by  Bnxtorf,  a  table  of  the  number  of  chap- 
ters in  the  Bible,  aud  a  poem  of  Aben-Ezra  on  the  He- 
brew language.  Besides  the  Hebrew  text  and  the 
Chaldee  paraphrases,  it  contains  as  follows :  1,  Bashi  on 
the  whole  Old  Test.;  2,  Aben-Ezra  on  the  Pentateuch, 
Isaiah,  the  Minor  Prophet*,  Psalms,  Job,  the  Five  Me- 
gillotb,  and  Daniel ;  3,  Moses  Kimchi  on  the  Proverbs, 
Ezra,  and  Nehemiah ;  4,  D.  Kimchi  on  Chronicles ;  5, 
Ralbag  on  the  earlier  prophets  and  Proverbs ;  6,  Saadias 
on  Daniel ;  7,  Jacob  ben-Asher  on  the  Pentateuch ;  8, 
Jachja  on  Samuel ;  9,  the  Masorah  Fmalis  and  Buxtorf  s 
Tiberiat,  etc;  10,  the  various  readings  of  Ben-Asher 
and  Ben-Napbtali;  11,  the  variations  between  the  East- 


em  and  Western  codices;  13,  a  treatise  on  the  < 

The  whole  is  formed  after  Jacob  ben-Chajim'a  second 
edition  (1546-48),  with  some  oorrectiona  ai^  liXKnlita 
by  Buxtorf.  Buxtorf,  in  editing  this  Bibte,  has  emati 
to  himself  a  lasting  monument.  Of  course,  like  erov 
human  worit,  it  is  imperfect ;  Init,  in  s{nte  of  its  deS- 
ciendes,  the  student  must  still  thank  the  editor  for  iliii 
work,  and  Richard  Simon,  in  his  I/tMtoire  Critijat  & 
y.  T.  p.  518,  certainly  does  great  injustice  when  he 
says :  "  Bien  qu'il  pretende  que  son  edition  est  phie 
exacte  que  les  autres,  les  Juifs  cependant  ne  I'estiiaai 
pas  beaucoup,  k  cause  des  fautes  qui  a'y  renooatniiL 
surtout  dana  les  commentaires  des  rabbins,  ou  fl  i 
laiss^  les  erreuis  des  copiates,  qui  ^tnient  dans  les  Edi- 
tions prec^entes,  et  U  y  en  a  ajout^  de  nouvelks,  II 
eeroito^cessaire  d'avoir  de  bona  exemplairea  maniaaiB 
de  ces  commentaires  des  rabbina,  pour  les  corrigcT  a 
une  infinite  d'endroits ;  et  c'est  k  quoi  Buxtorfe  demit 
plutot  s'appliquer,  qu'&  reformer  U  puiKtuation  du  texte 
Caldaique." 

7.  nOQ  T^-'np  "WO,  at  the  Amsterdam  BaUan 
Bible,  edited  by  Hosea  Frankfurter  (Amsterdam,  17ii- 
27, 4  vols,  royal  foL).  This  is  unquestionably  the  moat 
valuable  of  all  the  Rabbinic  Bibles.  It  is  founded  npoi 
the  Bomberg  editions,  and  gives  not  only  their  contents 
but  also  those  of  BuxtorTs,  with  much  additional  matiec. 
This  is  the  last  Rabbinic  Bible  which  is  described  ia 
bibliographical  works,  and  for  this  reason  we  give  h<R 
the  literature  pertaining  to  the  above  Kblee:  Wol( 
BiUioOuca  Hebr.  ii,  865  sq. ;  Le  Long-Mash,  BHAAm 
Saera,  i,  95  aq. ;  Rosenmllller,  ffttmSmeh  der  bALJMira- 
tur,  i,  249  sq.;  Steinschneider,  Catalogm  Ubr.  Hrir.  ■ 
B^Uotkeea  Bodltiana,  coL  6  sq. ;  Ginabiug,  in  Kitto,  s.  v. 
"Rabbinic  Bibles;"  Carpzov,  Critioa  Saera  (IJpsas> 
1748),  pi  409  sq. ;  R.  Simon,  Hitloire  Critique  dm  I  nr 
Test.  p.  512  sq.    See  Frakkpurteb. 

a.  nejint  voltime.  luclndlng  the  Pentatencb,  contain: 
1,  an  index  of  the  things  expluned  by  B.  AbdUa  Sefnao. 
according  to  the  ParathayUh;  8,  a  tieulae  by  the  saat 
anibor  on  the  Law :  S,  apprubatiuna  of  the  synafogna  o! 
Amsterdam,  Frankfort,  and  others ;  4,  an  expl^tioD  br 
Moses  (the  aaibor)  of  the  signs  nsed  to  designate  the  aa- 
thora  referred  to ;  fi,  audent  prefaces  at  the  bead  of  fW' 
mer  editions ;  6,  an  Index  of  the  chapters  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Test. ;  T,  the  prefaces  of  R.  Chlsknni :  8,  the  pr^ 
ace  of  Levi  ben-Oershon  (Ralbag),  with  a  revision  tftke 
Talmud :  9,  the  preflioe  of  B.  Abdiaa  Sefomo ;  10,  the  pftf- 
ace  of  Aben-Bxra. 

To  the  sacred  text  are  added  the  Tctrgunu  (that  of  On- 
kelos  In  the  Pentateuch;  In  the  other  volumes, such  is 
exist),  the  commentaries  of  Rasbl,  Aben-Ezra,  Bsal-TB- 
rlm,  the  Oresier  and  the  Lesser  Kamrah,  the  notes  ^  tU< 
vol.)  of  Levi  ben-Oershon,  ChlakunI,  Jacob  de  Letkisa, 
the  /mr«-AwieA  ("  Precepts  of  Nuah'*),  and  the  commenta- 
ry of  R.AbdlasSefonin.  TheJToniets  JftncAaA(aoalleetioo 
from  various  commentaries)  is  added  by  the  editor.  Tht 
columns  are  so  disposed  that  the  Hebrew  text  and  the 


Tsrgnm  are  in  the  centre  of  the  page,  printed  in  squars 
tvpe:  the  Lesser  Masomh  In  the  luiermedinte  spate,  aad 
the  Oreater  Masorata  Oikewlse  In  square  type)  at  the  bM- 


torn.  At  the  sides,  In  large  round  (Rabbinic)  letters.  In 
the  inner  margin,  la  the  commentary  of  Baahl ;  iu  tbt 
onter  margin,  that  of  Aben-Ezra  and  sometimes  thst  of 
OhisknnL  In  the  lesser. cnlnmn,  tn  small  round  type,  ait 
placed  Baal-Turlm,  the  Imrt-Xoaeh,  and  the  KomeUMit. 
ehah ;  In  the  lower  port  of  the  page,  the  commentaries  of 
Rulbng  aud  Sefomo,  In  small  round  type. 

6.  Tw  teetnd  vobivu  cootalna  the  earlier  pmphels  (ac- 
companied by  the  Targnm  and  Masorah  as  above),  with 
the  commentaries  of  Raabl,  Ralbag,  and  Baalaa,  alao  ex- 
tracts ftoni  the  book  KM  Joker  by  S.  Samnel  LaSad>i,  aad 
the  Minehak  Ketanah  (extracts  fh>m  the  commentaries  of 
Moses  Alshelch  and  K.  Aaron  ben-ChiOim ;  alao  a  coa- 
meutary  called  Leb  Aharon  on  the  book  of  Joshua  aad 
Judges)  of  the  editor  In  the  marglD.  He  prefaces  <rf 
Kimchi,  Levi  ben-Oershon,  aud  B.  Samnel  Lanado  in  the 
Keli  Joker,  follow  the  title  of  this  volume. 

e.  The  third  twlitnu  contslns  the  later  prophets  (Ibc 
text,  etc.,  arranged  aa  before),  with  the  commentaries  of 
Rasbl,  Radak  %.  David  Kimchi),  Aben-Bsra  on  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah,  R.  Samnel  Lafindn,  R.  Jacob  ben-Rah,  B. 
Abdias  Sefomo,  Samuel  Almesnlres,  and  R.  Isaac  Gctshoi, 
and  the  JHiwAaA  OnfotoA  (a  series  of  extracts  dmilar  to 
the  above)  by  the  editor. 

a.  rA«/mr(Ae(>l<niis,cootatnlnK  the  Kethnbim  (<a  llks 
style),  has  the  prefaces  of  Aben-Bxra,  Aben-Ssalas,  and 
Simeon  ben-Zemsch  In  the  Ohel  Meehfutt  and  the  JTMast 
Zedek.  There  are  also  varirme  commentaries  on  the  fis- 
glographa,  by  BashI,  Aben-Ezra,  Isaac  Jabex,  Abeo.J<- 
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•JaitLi  AbdU» Seforno  on  the  Pnlme,  and  sxtraet*  from  the 
Viozma  LaUora  uf  Saninel  Arepol ;  oii  tbe  Prorerba,  by 
Roabl,  Aben-Ezra,  Ralbag,  Aben-Jecbajn,  Henabein  Ham- 
nelrl,  with  the  cnmmentary  Kab  Vmaii  of  Solomon  ben- 
Abraham;  on  Job,  by  Raahl.  Aben-Ezra,  Aben-JecbaJik 
Isaac  Jabez,  Ramban,  Abo,  Perixol,  Abdiaa  Serorno,  aud 
Simeon  ben-Zemacb;  on  the  CaiiUclee,  by  Rnahl,  Abeu- 
Eire,  Riilbae,  Aben-JecbiOa,  laaac  Jabei,  Merl  Arama, 
ind  Abdiaa  Seforno;  on  Ratb,  by  Rashi,  Aben-Eira,  Ral- 
>ag,  Aben-Jechaia,  and  Isaac  Jaoex;  nu  Bedeslastea,  by 
:he  same  commematorv,  wtlh  the  addition  of  Abdias 
Jefomn ;  on  Eitther,  by  Ravhl,  Alwn-Ezni,  Ralbag,  Aben- 
lechida;  on  Daniel,  by  RashI,  Aben-Ezra,  Saadlas,  Aben- 
lechaia,  Imiac  Jabez,  and  Ralbag ;  on  Ezra  and  Neho- 
niab,  by  Rashi,  Aben-Ezra,  Aben-Jectaaja,  and  Isaac  Ja- 
lez :  on  Chronicles,  by  RashI,  Radak,  aud  Abeii-Jechaja. 
rhe  editor  has  also  added  bis  own  commentary  t^rongh- 
rat  thiis  Tolnme  of  the  work,  nnder  the  title  Minenah 
Brtb.  At  the  eud  of  the  work  are  placed  the  Greater  M»- 
lorah,  the  variations  of  the  EasDem  and  Western  Ueceu- 
lionr  (so  called),  aud  the  treatlee  on  the  accenu.  Each 
>f  the  assistants  In  the  work  la  celebrated  In  Hebrew 
rerse. 
According  to  WolS;  this  edition  of  the  Rabbinic  Bible 
s  the  most  copious  and  the  best.  Some  interpolations 
'rom  M8S.  have  been  introdnced,  In  some  instances  en- 
ire,  10  others  by  extracts.  Verses  M  and  t7  of  Josh,  zxl 
UTS  been  rejected,  and  this  is  marked  in  the  margin, 
vblcb  states  that  they  exist  In  some  MSS.,  but  not  in  the 
nost  correct  and  ancient  ones.  In  some  copies  designed 
'or  the  nse  of  Christians,  Tyschendorf  has  remarked  that 
be  treatloe  of  R.  Abdias  Seforno,  De  Scopa  LtgU,  Is  want- 
ng. 

8.  Tbe  latest  Rabbinio  Bible,  with  thir^-two  oom- 
nentariea,  is  the  BilS1"l'<»  a'b  OS  mini  niKipfl, 
mblished  at  Wanaw  by  Lebenson  (1860-68,  12  vob. 
imall  foL).  It  contains,  besides  the  original  Hebrew, 
be  Chaldee  of  Onkeloa  and  Jemshalmi  on  the  Penta- 
ench,  the  Chaldee  on  the  prophets  and  Hagiographa, 
ind  the  second  Targum  on  Esther,  Of  commentaries, 
t  contains  that  of  Bashi  on  tbe  whole  Bible ;  Aaron 
i'esaro's  (q.  r.)  ToUlot  Aaron ;  Asheri's  and  Noni's 
q.v.)  commeotaiy  on  the  Bible;  Aben-Ezra  on  the 
['entateuch,  the  Five  Megilloth,  the  Minor  Prophets, 
he  Psalms,  Job,  and  Daniel;  Hoses  Kimchi  on  Prov- 
'fbs;  Nachmanides  on  the  Pentateuch;  Obadiah  de 
iefomo  (q.  y.)  on  the  Pentateuch,  Song  of  Songs,  and 
•Icdesiastea;  £1.  Wilna  (q.  v.)  on  the  Pentateuch,  joeh- 
la,  Isaiah,  and  Hezekiah;  S.  E.  Lencxyz  and  S.  Edels 
>n  the  Pentateuch;  J.  H.  Altachuler  on  the  prophets 
md  Hagiographa;  D.  Kimchi  on  tbe  later  prophets; 
ialbag  oo  Joshua,  Kings,  Proverbs,  and  Job;  Is,  di 
Tiani  on  Judges  and  Samuel ;  S.  Oceda  (q.  T.)  on  Rnth 
ind  Lamentations;  Eliezer  ben-Elia  Harofe  on  Esther; 
iaadias  on  Daniel.  It  also  contains  the  Hasorah  Magna 
ind  Parva,  a  treatise  on  tbe  vowel-points  and  accents, 
be  various  readings  between  Asher  and  Naphtali,  and 
be  introduction  of  Jacob  ben-Chajira,  This  edition  is 
ecommended  by  the  greatest  Jewish  authorities  in  Po- 
and,  as  Meisels,  of  Warsaw;  Muscat,  of  Prague;  Heil- 
irin,  of  Bialystock,  etc.     (B.  P.) 

Rabbinical  Dlal«ct.  By  this  term  we  under- 
tand  that  form  of  the  Hebrew  language  in  which  the 
>rincipal  Scripture  commentators  among  the  rabbins 
rrote,  as  Kimchi,  Aben-Ezra,  Abrabanel,  Rashi,  together 
rith  the  Hishna,  the  Jewish  Prayer-books,  etc  Books 
n  this  dialect  are  generally  printed  in  a  round  char- 
icter,  more  resembling  writing  than  the  ordinary 
quare  Hebrew  letters ;  but  the  power,  value,  and  pio- 
lunciation  of  the  letters  are  precisely  the  same  as  in 
biblical  Hebrew.  The  Rabbinical  characters  are  given 
)e]ow.  Although  substantially  Hebrew,  yet  this  dialect' 
iss  so  many  peculiarities  as  to  require  a  separate  study, 
rhe  scholar  who  is  well  versed  in  the  pure  or  classic 
lebrew  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  would  be  unable  to  read 
he  first  two  lines  in  the  Talmud  without  an  especial  in- 
loctrination  in  its  grammatical  forms,  aside  from  the 
lifBcuIty  of  explaining  wonls  derived  from  the  Greek, 
l^tin,  French,  Arabic,  and  the  like.  The  orthography, 
oo,  of  this  dialect  has,  to  the  reader  of  pure  Hebrew, 
>ften  an  uncouth,  and  at  first  sight  unintelligible,  ap- 
)earance.  This  is  caused  by  the  habit  of  inserting  the 
etters  M,  1, '',  instead  of  using  the  corresponding  vowel- 
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points,  and  thos  K  stands  for  , 
or., as  "^SMU  for  "^J^,  tSt13  for 
"^Q ;  1  stands  for  ^  or .,  as  D^IS 

for  oba,  i-Tifii  for  -nnob ;  I 

for  -  or  ;,  as  OII'^B  for  W'lD, 

niSB'<K  for  l^^ti;  also  for  ,  or 

dageah,  as  m3''0*'b  fur  nis-isb, 

PCS  for  rnss.    Sometimes  a 
»  ■ 

radical  in  verbs  is  dropped  either 
at  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end 
of  a  word.    It  drops  the  first,  aa 

nn  for  nriK,  o3  for  was,  jo  for 

«5«,  13  for  "jSS,  la  for  -iStt,  1  ' 
^3  for  VsK.  It  drops  the  sec-  ^ 
ond,  as  "'S  for  ■'IS,  Op  for  mp,    "  * 

nofbrnsB.D^bnforo-'bnn,    I  ' 

nn  for  mnn ;  or  it  drops  the 
third,  as  •«»  for  ytH,  •«3  for  y^       * 

•^a  for  n'la,  is  for  y>z.  a»  ftw  1  * 
nats,  3«  for  S30,in  for  am.  I  * 

Parts  of  words  are  often  pro-  P 
longed,  as  by  doubling  letters,  •) 
or  inserting  double  Yod;  and  to  - 
this  and  many  other  peculiar- 
ities must  be  added  the  use  P 
of  numerous  abbreviations,  re- 
quiring a  study  in  itself — thus  e.  g.  K  tt  may  be  ^3M 

ia'iK,'<3»  ^3nK,in'<iK  ■roK.ins  iax,"tns  -(BIK, 
^»B»  •'K,  •,«»  las,  1D''K  noK,  niaK  ■'«,  yvt 
0''iai«i   hSXS  stands  for  i-iis  13''aS<  0!Tia» 

We  ^ve  a  list  of  aocii  works  as  will  help  the  stu- 
dent in  this  branch  of  literature.  (I.)  Grammarg,—J. 
H.  Mai,  Graamtatica  Rabbimca  (Giessen,  1712):  Hei^ 
cer,  n«a^«  1«  nsioa  •'pi-ipl  ■'mi,  Tabula  in 
Gr,  L,  Chald.  qua  et  Sj/r.  dicitur :  muba  interim  de  Rali- 
bimco  el  Talmudico  Stilo  tradimlur  (Paris,  1560);  Re- 
land,  Afialecta  Eabbinica  (CItraJ.  1728);  Millius,  Cata- 
lecta  Sabbimea  (ibid.  1728) ;  Alting,  Sgnoptit  Itutibttio- 
fotm  Sabbinorum  (Frenkfort-on-the-Main,  1701) ;  Danz, 
1331*1  MnilO,  rive  Xabbinitnuu  Enudeatut  (Jena,  7th 
ed.  1735) :  Cellarins,  BabbinitmHs  rive  Intt.  Gram.  Rab- 
binorum  Scriptit,  Legendie,  et  Intellig,  accommodata 
(Zeiz,  1684) ;  Genebrard,  /lugoge  ad  Legenda  et  InteUi- 
genda  Raibinonim  Comment.  (Paris,  1663);  Tychsen, 
EUm.  Dialect.  Rabb.  (BUtzow,  17S3) ,  Dukes,  i>i«  Spracke 
derHitdma,  lericogr.  tmdgrammal.  betrachlet  (Essling- 
en,  1846);  Geiger,  Lehr-  u.  Letebueh  zur  Spradu  der 
MistAna  (Breslau,  1845) ;  Landau,  Geitt  und  Sprache 
der  ffebrSer  nacA  dem  ztceiien  Tempelbau  (Prague,  1822) ; 
Luzzatto,  Elementi  GrammaticaU  del  Caldeo  BiMico  edel 
Dialetto  Talmudico  Bahilonete  (transL  into  German  by 
Krttger  [BresUu,  1873]) ;  Faber,  Attmerhmgen  zur  Er- 
lerwmg  det  Tatmuditcken  und  Rahbimechen  (65ttingen, 
1770);  Weiss,  Studies  uber  die  SpraiAe  der  Mischna 
(Hebw  [Vienna,  18671);  No\m,AnIntroductioHlo  Chal- 
dee Grammar,  etc.  (Lond.  1821). 

(II.)  Rabbinical  Lexicom  and  Word-bnoki Buxtnrf, 

Lexicon  Chaldaicum,  Talmudicum, ef  Rabbinicum  (Basle, 
1640,  foL  [new  ed.  by  Fischer,  Leips.  1866  sq.]) ;  id. 
Lexicon  Brae  Rabbinico-Philoiophicum  (ibid.  1607,  and 
often  since) ;  Hartmann,  Supplanenta  ad  J.  Buxtorfii  et 
W.  GetenU  Lexicon  (Rostock,  1818);  id.  Thetanrut 
Lingua  Bebraica  e  ifitkna  augend,  (ibid.  1825-26); 
Lowy,  0"'B3n  "iiai,  WSrterbuch  enthaltend  kebr. 
Wdrter  u.  Redenearten,  die  rick  sm  Talmud  befinden 
(Prague,  1845-47,  2  pts.);  Nathan  ben-Jechiel,  Ha- 
Arudi  (Rome,  1515) ;  Dessauer,  Lethon  Rabbanan  (Er- 
Ungen,  184!));  Stem,  Otar  ha-UUUn  (Vienna,  1864); 
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liery,  NeuhebrSiichu  und  daldSitehei  Wdrterbuck 
(Leips.  1876  iq.);  Rabinei,  RabUnuch-aramditcktt 
Wdrtertmck  (Lemberg,  1867);  Young,  Rabbimeal  Vo- 
ceUmlary,  etc  (Edinh.  t.  a.). 

(IIL)  MuceUaittoui, — For  the  abbreTiatioai,  oompb 
Wuir  {BibL  Btbr.  vob.  ii,  ir),  and  alao  Buxtoif  (ed. 
Fischer),  where  at  the  end  of  each  letter  the  abbrevia- 
tions of  the  respective  letter  are  given.     (B.  P.) 

Rabblnism  is  that  de^'dopment  of  Jndaism  which, 
after  the  return  from  Babylon,  but  more  especially  after 
the  ruin  of  the  Temple  and  the  extinction  of  the  public 
worship,  became  a  new  bond  of  national  union,  and  the 
great  distinctive  feature  in  the  character  of  modem  Ju- 
daism. After  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivi- 
ty, the  Mosaic  constitution  could  be  but  partially  re-ea- 
tablishrd.  The  whole  structure  was  too  much  shatter^ 
ed,  and  its  ftagments  too  widely  dispersed,  to  reunite  io 
their  ancient  and  regular  form.  The  l<evites  who  had 
returned  from  the  captivity,  it  is  true,  were  the  officiat- 
ing priesthood,  and  no  more.  They  were  bound  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  forms  and  usages  of  the  sacriScial 
ritual;  but  the  instruction  of  the  people  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  by  no  means  fell  necessarily  within 
their  province.  From  the  captivity  the  Jews  brought 
with  tbem  a  reverential,  or,  rather,  a  passionate,  attach- 
ment to  the  Mosaic  law ;  and  this  it  seems  to  hare  been 
the  prudent  policy  of  their  leaders,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
to  encourage  by  all  possible  means  as  the  great  bond  of 
social  union,  and  the  unfailing  principle  of  separation 
from  the  rest  of  mankind.  By  degrees,  attachment  to 
the  law  sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  national  char- 
acter :  it  waa  not  merely  at  once  their  Bible  and  their 
statute-book ;  it  entered  into  the  most  minute  detail  of 
common  life.  "  But  no  written  law  can  provide  for  all 
possible  exigencies.  Whether  general  and  oomprehen- 
sive,  or  minute  and  multifarious,  it  equally  requires  the 
expositor  to  adapt  it  to  the  immediate  case  which  may 
occur,  either  before  the  public  tribunal  or  that  of  the 
private  conacienc*H  Ueooa  the  law  became  a  deep  and 
intricate  study.  Certain  men  rose  to  acknowledged  em- 
inence for  their  ingenuity  in  explaining,  their  readiness 
in  applying,  their  facility  in  quoting,  and  their  clearness 
in  offering  solutions  of,  the  diificult  passages  of  the  writ- 
ten statutes.  Learning  of  the  law  became  the  great 
distinction  to  which  all  alike  paid  reverential  homage. 
Public  and  private  affairs  depeaded  on  I  he  sanction  of  this 
self-formed  spiritual  aristocracy,.''  or  labbinical  oligarchy, 
which,  itself  held  together  by  a  strong  corporate  spirit, 
by  community  of  interest,  by  identity  of  principle,  has 
contributed,  more  than  any  other  external  cause,  to  knit 
together  in  one  body  the  widely  dispersed  members  of  the 
Jewish  family,  and  to  keep  them  the  distinct  and  sep- 
arate people  which  they  appear  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 

The  first  stage  of  development  appears  in  the  work 
of  the  so-called  Sopherim,  the  last  of  whom  was  Simon 
the  Just  (q.  v.) ;  and  their  work  will  be  more  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  art.  Scribes,  The  Sopherim  were  fol- 
lowed b^  another  class  of  men,  known  as  the  Tcmatm, 
or  teachers  of  the  law  (the  voftoltldmaXoi  in  the  N.T.), 
comprising  a  period  from  B.C.  200  to  A.D.  220.  While  we 
reser^-e  a  description  of  their  work  for  the  art  Scbibbs, 
we  will  only  mention  that  from  this  school  proceeded  the 
oldest  Midrashitn,  a»  J/FcAiAa,.<SipAro,  and  Siphri  [see 
Midrash],  and  the  Mithna  (q,.v.).  The  most  distin- 
guished rabbins  of  the  Tanalm  (who  are  in  part  given  al- 
ready, or  will  be  given, in  this  Cyclap€nKa)  were:  1.  Au- 
tigonus  of  Soho  (RC  200-170),  whose  famous  maxim— 
"  Be  not  like  servants  who  serve  their  master  tat  the 
sake  of  receiving  wages,  but  be  like  servants  who  serve 
their  master  without  expecting  to  receive  wages)  and 
let  the  fear  of  the  Lord  be  upon  you"  (^6oM,.i;  3) — 
a  maxim  pronounced  by  Pressens^  (in  his  Jtmt  Chrisl: 
hit  Time;  etc)  as  "  [a  noble  and  almost  evangelical 
one],*  truly  a  most  beautiful,  maxim,  and  one  denoting 


*  The  clause  In  brackets  Is  fonnd  In  Ihe  Amer.  ed.  of 
18CS,  but  is  omitted  tn  the  Mb  Bngl.  ed.  <LiiDdou,  1S71). 


a  legitimate  reaction  from  the  legal  formalism  wfaiek 
was  in  procesa  of  development" — is  aaid  to  have  gins 
riae  to  Sadduceeism ;  2.  Jose  ben-Joeaer,  of  Zereda,  nd 
his  oompanion,  Joae  ben-Jochanan,  of  Jeniaalem ;  3.  Jo. 
chanan,  the  high-priest  (commonly  called  Joha  Utt^ 
canus,  q.  v.);  4.  Jeboahoa  ben-Peracbja,  the  lepacd 
teacher  of  Christ,  and  hia  coUcagoe,  Nithai  of  ArWa 
(q.  v.) ;  6.  Simon  ben-Sbetach  (q.v.)  and  Jebodah  bm- 
Tabai ;  6.  Shemaja  (q.  T.)  and  AbtaUon ;  7.  UilM  I  (q. 
v.) ;  8.  Simun  ben-UiUel  I  (q.  v.) ;  9.  Gamaliel  1  (q.T.); 
10.  Simon  II  ben-Gamaliel  (q.  v.X  who  f(^  at  the  de- 
fence of  Jerusalem;  II.  Jochanan  ben-Zachai  (q.T); 
12.  Gamaliel  Il.of  Jabne  (q.v.);  13.  Simon  II  beo-Ga- 
maliel  II  (q.v.)  and  K.  Nathan  ha-Babli  (q.T.);  K 
Jehudah  I  the  Holy  (q.  v.) ;  and,  16.  Gamaliel  IIL 

The  Tanalm  were  followed  by  the  A  wmraitm,  or  lata 
doctors  of  the  law ;  and  the  fruits  of  their  wotic  are  iai 
down  in  the  Talmud  (q.  v.),  the  completion  of  which 
(about  A.D.  500)  terminated  the  period  of  the  Amonlia, 
to  be  opened  by  that  of  the  Saboratm,  or  the  tcachen 
of  the  law  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Talmud.  To  ibis 
period  (A.D.  600-667),  perhaps,  betnngs  the  coOectioii, 
or  final  redaction,  of  some  of  the  lesoer  Talmudic  Ina- 
tisea  and  the  Masorah  (q.  v.).  After  the  Amoniia 
came  the  so-called  Gaomm,  or  the  last  doctors  of  the 
law  in  the  chain  of  Rabbinic  snccesaion,  comprising  a 
period  from  A.D.  667  to  1040.  The  work  of  these  dif- 
ferent schools,  together  with  the  biographies  of  the  dm* 
distinguished  men,  will  be  treated  more  fully  in  the  ait. 

ScBIBfES. 

On  the  dissnluUon  of  the  Babylonian  schools,  Spaia, 
Portugal,  and  Southern  France  became  the  centre  of 
Kabbinism.  As  early  as  about  AJ>.  1000  the  Talmnd  it 
said  to  have  been  translated  into  AraUc  In  Spaia, 
the  most  flourishing  school  was  that  of  Cordova,  fassd- 
ed  by  Moses  ben-Chanocb  (q.v.).  Besides  Cordon, 
Kabbinism  flourished  in  Granada,  then  in  Locena,  the 
most  famous  representative  of  which  was  Isaac  bo- 
Jacob  Alfasi  (q.v.).  To  the  11th  and  12th  centuiits 
belong  especially  jehndah  ha-Levi  ben-Samuel  (q-vj, 
Aben-Ezra  (q.  v.),  the  Kimchis  (q.  r.),  and  Stdaagn 
Paichon  (q.  v.).  In  France  flourished  Gerahom  bo- 
Jehudah,  or  Rabbenu  Gershom  (q.  r,),  and  Basbi  (q.  v.). 
But  the  most  distinguished  of  all  waa  Mosea  MMmaa- 
ides  (q.  v.),  of  Cordova,  whose  philosophical  nestiaait 
of  tradition  divided  Judaism,  after  his  death,  into  ts« 
hostile  parties;  and  the  Spanish  and  French  scboi^ 
were  divided  for  some  time.  When,  in  1303^  Ashct 
ben-Jechiel,  of  Germany,  came  into  Spain,  he  anoceeded 
in  bringing  the  French  school,  which  was  hostile  to 
philosophy,  to  supremacy,  and  thus  phikMophy  mt 
proscribed.  But  there  was  another  kind  of  philoacpby 
—if  it  deserve  that  name  at  all— which  was  especisOy 
cultivated  in  these  times — the  so-called  Cabala,  at  it 
especially  appears  in  the  Sohar  (q.  v.y.  As  the  fore- 
most representatives  of  this  branch  of  liietatnre,  we 
may  mention  Heir  ibn-Gabbai  (q.  v.),  Joaepb  Kan  (q. 
v.),  Salomo  al  Kabez,  Hoses  Cordovero  (q.  v.\  Isaac 
Loria  (q.  v.).  Hoses  Galante  (q.  v.),  Samuel  Laniado  (q. 
v.),  Jacob  Zerosch,  and  Hajim  Vidal.  llie  inventian 
of  the  art  of  printing  produced  a  new  activity  in  tke 
Church  as  well  as  in  the  Synagogue,  and  the  fint 
printed  edition  of  the  Talmnd,  io  1620,  at  Venice ;  tbe 
edition  of  the  second  Bomberg  Rabbinic  Bible,  by  Ja- 
cob ben-Chajim,  in  1626;  and  tbe  writings  oTEIias 
Levita  (q.  v.),  are  the  firet  Jewish  fruiu  of  tbe  art. 
Kabbinism  was  again  revived  and  represented  in  the 
schools  of  Brody,  Lembei^,  Lublin,  Craoow,  PaigDC, 
FUrth,  Frankfort,  Venice,  and  Amsterdam.  The  party 
spirit  which,  in  former  ages,  was  represented  in  tbe 
Spanish  and  French  schools  was  revived  in  tbe  PMta- 
gueso- Italian  and  Germano- Polish  schoola.  Hiaa 
Mendelssohn  (q.  v.),  and  his  friends — as  Hanwig  Veg- 
sely,  David  Friedlttnder,  and  others — opened  a  new  ep- 
och, and  endeavored  to  enlighten  their  ooreligiooist*; 
but  tbe  chasm  was  not  healed.  On  the  contiarr,  a 
final  division  was  produced;  and  Reformed  and  Ortho- 
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dox  Judaian  are  the  two  antipodet  of  the  picMnt  day. 
As  a  reli^KMU  system, "  Rabbinisai,''  says  the  late  Ehr. 
H'Caul,  "  has  faied  like  all  other  religious  ssrstema :  it 
has  had  prejudiced  asaailanta  to  attack,  and  over-zeal- 
ous admirers  to  defend  it.  The  former  have  produced 
whaterer  they  ouuld  find  objectionable ;  the  latter  hare 
carefully  kept  out  of  view  whatever  seemed  to  its  dis- 
advantage. The  truth  is,  that  it  is  a  mixed  tyttem  of 
i;ood  and  bad.  Founded  on  the  inspiM  writings  of 
Moees  and  the  prophets,  it  necessarily  contains  moch 
truth  and  wisdom ;  but,  expounded  and  enlarged  by 
prejudiced  men,  it  presents  a  strange  incongruity  of 
materials.''  See  the  art.  "  Rabbinism,"  in  Uenog's 
Beat-  EncfkL ;  the  same  art.  in  Tkeol.  Umvertal-  I-a- 
icOH ;  Waen  da  BaMnumiu,  in  Jost,  Gnch.  d.  Judewth. 
a.<.;$Kten,i,227  sq.;  WOtvl,  Stetcha  of  Judaism  and 
the  Jem  (London,  1888),  cb.  iv— "  Rabbinism  Considered 
asaIleligioasSystem,'*p.69s(i.    (EP.) 

Rab'blth  <Heb.nia?.  RalMtk'  [always  with  the 
art.],  multitude  {  Sept.  'Pafifii^  v.  r.  Aa^ioy),t  city 
in  the  tribe  of  laaachar  (Josh,  xix,  20).  Schwarz 
{Paleit,  p.  166)  found  a  village,  A  rubiau,  three  English 
miles  weet  of  Beth-shean,  which  he  is  disposed  to  iden- 
tify with  the  Actio  of  Jerome,  and  the  Rabbith  of 
Joshua.  But  this  is  beyond  the  bounds  of  lasachar. 
Probably  the  locality  in  question  is  in  the  north-east  part 
of  the  tribe,  poesibly  at  the  ruins  Sumarieh  (?  Samaria). 

Rabbling,  a  term  employed  to  denote  the  sum- 
mary ejectmeot,  on  Christmas-day,  1688,  of  Episcopal 
clergymen  and  their  families  by  the  Scottish  populace, 
after  the  Revolution.  The  incumbents  were  turned  out 
of  their  houses,  and  often  into  the  snow ;  the  church 
doors  were  locked,  and  the  key  was  taken  away.  These 
measaivs  were  certainly  harsh  and  uncalled  for;  but  the 
people  bad  been  exasperated,  especially  in  the  west 
couotiy,  by  twenty-flve  years  of  bloodshed  and  persecu- 
tion. Though  they  were  "  rude,  even  to  brutality," 
yet,  as  lord  Macaulay  says,  "  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  guilty  of  any  intentional  injury  to  life  or 
limtk"  The  better  part  of  the  people  put  a  stop  to  the 
riotous  proceedings  on  the  part  principally  of  the  Cam- 
eronians ;  but  a  form  of  notice,  or  a  threatening  letter, 
was  sent  to  every  curate  in  the  Western  Lowlands. — 
Eadie,  Ecde».  Cydop.  s.  v. 

RABBLING  ACT,  a  Uw  passed  by  the  Scottish  Par- 
liament, in  1698,  to  prevent  disturbance  and  riots  at  the 
settlement  of  ministers.  The  Episcopalians  in  the  North 
rabbled  the  Presbyterians,  especially  on  the  day  of  an 
ordination ;  for  they  did  not  like  to  see  their  incumbents 
Bopplanted.  So  violent  were  their  measures  that  the 
legislature  had  thus  to  interfere  against  them.— Eadie, 
Ecdet.  Cy<;lop.  s.  v.    See  Rkvoldtion  Settlbmbnt. 

Rabbo'nl  C^afi^mmi,  or  'Pa/3/3ai>i,  for  Chaldaic 
^92^,  sijf  wuuter),  the  title  of  highest  honor  applied  by 
the  Jews  to  the  teacbera  of  the  law.  See  Rabbi.  In 
Mark  x,  51  (where  it  is  translated  "Lord"),  and  John 
xz,  16,  it  is  applied  to  Christ;  but,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
rather  in  its  literal  acceptation  than  with  reference  to 
the  conventional  distinction  which  it  implied  (if  such 
distinction  then  existed)  in  the  Jewish  schools.  There 
Kere  but  seven  great  professors,  all  of  the  school  of 
Hillel,  to  whom  the  title  was  publicly  given.  There  is 
Mme  diflSirence  as  to  their  names,  and  even  the  Tal- 
mud varies  in  its  statements.  But  the  only  one  there 
•base  name  occurs  in  Scripture  is  Gamaliel,  unless,  in- 
deed, as  some  suppose,  the  aged  Simeon,  who  blessed 
the  infant  Saviour  (Luke  ii,  25),  was  the  same  as  the 
Rabban  Simeon  of  the  Talmud. — Kitto.    See  Simbok. 

Rabe.    See  Rcwenbach. 

Rabh.    See  Rab. 

Rab'-mag  (Heb.  JO"a^,  Rab-mdg,  ckief  magician; 
Sept.  'Pafi-fiiy  or  'Pafia/tix),  a  word  found  only  in 
Jer.  xxxix,  3  and  18,  as  a  title  bonie  by  a  certain  Nerpal- 
iharezer  who  is  mentioned  among  the  "  princes"  that 


accompanied  Ndwchadnezzar  to  the  last  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem. Nergal-sharezer  is  probably  identical  with  the 
king,  called  by  the  Greeks  Neriglissar,  who  ascended 
the  throne  of  Babylon  two  years  after  the  death  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar. See  Nkroal-sharkzkr.  litis  king, 
as  well  as  certain  other  important  personages,  is  found 
to  bear  the  title  in  the  Babylonian  inscriptions.  It  is 
written,  indeed,  with  a  somewhat  different  vocalization, 
being  read  as  Rabu-Emga  by  Sir  H,  RawUnson.  The 
signification  is  somewhat  doubtful.  Raba  is  moat  cer- 
tainly "  great,"  or  "  chief,"  an  exact  eiiuivalent  of  the 
Hebrew  3^,  whence  Rabbi,  "  a  great  one,  a  doctor ;" 
but  Mag,  or  £11^^  is  an  obscure  term.  It  has  been 
commonly  identified  with  the  word  "Magus"  (Geseuius, 
ad  voc,  Va ;  Calmet,  Commentairt  Littiral,  vi,  203,  etc.) ; 
but  this  identification  is  somewhat  uncertain,  since  an 
entirely  different  word — one  which  is  read  as  Magiun 
— is  used  in  that  sense  throughout  the  Behlsti^n  in- 
scription (Oppert,  ExpidHion  Scientifigue  en  Miiopota- 
mtr,  ii,  209).  Sir  U.  Rawlinson  inclines  to  tranalate 
emga  by  "(Hiest,"  but  does  not  connect  it  with  the 
Hagi,  who  in  the  time  of  Neriglissar  had  no  footing  iu 
Babylon.  He  regards  this  rendering,  however,  as  pure- 
ly cui^iectural,  and  thinks  we  cau  only  say  at  present 
that  the  office  was  one  of  great  power  and  dignity  at 
the  Babyloniiui  court,  and  probably  gave  its  poesessor 
special  facilities  fur  obtaining  the  throne. — Smith.  See 
Uaol 

Rab'aaoes  CPo^aoK),  a  Gnecized  form  (Ecdna. 
xlviii,  18)  of  the  name  Rab-shakeh  (q.  v.). 

Rab'-aails  (Heb.  O^'no-an,  RaJk-8arit),  a  name 
applied  to  two  foreigners,  but  probably  rather  the  des- 
ignation of  an  office  than  of  an  individual,  the  word  sig- 
nifying chiffeumtch;  in  Dan,  i,8,  Ashpenaz  is  entitletl 
the  master  of  the  eunuchs  (Rab-sarisim),  Luther  trans- 
lates the  word,  in  the  three  places  where  it  occurs,  as  a 
name  of  office,  the  areh-obamberlain  (der  ErzkSmmer- 
er,dtr  obmte KSmmenr).  Josephus(^nf.x,8, 2)  takes 
them  as  the  A.  V.  does,  as  proper  names.  The  chief 
officers  of  the  court  were  present  attending  on  the  king; 
and  the  instance  of  the  eunuch  Narses  would  show  that 
it  was  not  impossible  for  the  Rab-saris  to  posses*  some 
of  the  qualities  fitting  him  for  a  militaiy  command. 
In  2  Kings  xxv,  19,  a  eunuch  (C^Q,  8ari$,  in  the 
text  of  the  A.  V.  "officer,"  in  the  margin  "eunuch")  is 
spoken  of  as  set  over  the  men  of  war;  and  in  the  sculpt- 
ures at  Nineveh  "eunuchs  are  represented  as  command- 
ing in  war;  fighting  both  on  chariots  and  on  horseback, 
and  receiving  the  prisoners  and  the  heads  of  the  slain 
after  battle"  (Layard,  Nineeeh,  ii,  825).  —  Smith.  But 
whether  his  office  was  really  that  which  the  title  im- 
porta,  or  some  other  great  court  office,  has'been  ques- 
tioned. The  chief  of  the  eunuchs  is  an  officer  of  high 
rank  and  dignity  in  the  Oriental  courts;  and  bis  cares 
are  not  confined  to  the  harem,  but  nsany  high  public 
functions  devolve  upon  him.  In  the  Ottoman  Porte 
the  Kislar  Aga,  or  chief  of  the  black  eunuchs,  is  one  of 
the  principal  personages  in  the  empire,  and  in  an  of- 
ficial paper  of  great  solemnity  is  stj'led  by  the  sultan 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  oifficers  who  approach  his 
august  person,  and  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  monaichs 
and  of  sovereigns  (D'Ohsson,  Tab.  Gin.  iii,  808).  It  is, 
therefore,  by  no  means  improbable  that  such  an  office 
should  be  associated  with  a  military  commission;  per- 
haps not  for  directly  military  duties,  but  to  take  charge 
of  the  treasure,  and  to  select  fVom  the  female  captives 
such  as  might  seem  worthy  of  the  royal  harem.— Kitto. 
See  EuKucH. 

1.  (Sept.  'Pa/Saapci'c  v.  r.  'Pa^if.)  An  officer  of  the 
king  of  Assyria  sent  up  with  Tartan  and  Rab-shakeh 
against  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (2  Kings 
xviii,17).    B.C.718. 

2.  (Sept.  'Safiovoaptlc  v.  r.  "Sa^ovtapif.)  One  of 
the  princes  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was  present  at  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  B.C.  588,  when  Zedckiah,  after  en- 
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dearotiog  to  etcape,  wis  Ukeo  and  Uinded  and  aent  in 
chains  to  Babylon  (J<r.  sxxix,  8).  Bab-«aris  is  men- 
tioned afterwards  (ver.  18)  among  the  other  princes  who 
at  the  command  of  the  king  were  aent  to  deliver  Jeie- 
miah  out  of  the  prison.  It  is  not  improbable  that  we 
have  not  only  the  title  of  this  Bab'^aiia  i^reo,  but  his 
name  also,  either  SaneiMm  (ver.S)  or  (vet.  Iff)  Ntitt- 
iktuboH  (worshipper  of  Nebo,  Isa.  xlri,  1),  in  tbe  aame 
way  as  Nergal-eharexer  is  given  in  the  aame  paaMges  aa 
tbe  name  of  tbe  Bab-mag^— Smith. 

Rab-iOia'keh  (Hek  RaUhakth',  n^i^^a?;  Sept. 
'Pa^nfc  V.  r.  'PafieaKtit),  an  Aramaic  name,  signi- 
fying ehiff  cup-tearer,  but  applied  to  an  Assyrian  gen- 
eral (2  Kings  xvUi,17, 19,  26,28,87;  xU,  4,  8;  Isa. 
xxxvi,2,4, 12,18,22;  xxxvii,4,8).  Ra718.  Not- 
withstanding ita  seemingly  official  ngiiificaDoe,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  used  as  a  proper  name,  as  Butler 
with  ua;  for  the  person  who  bore  it  was  a  military 
chief  in  high  command  under  Sennacherib,  king  of  As- 
syria. Yet  it  is  not  impoastUe,  according  to  Oriental 
uaagea,  that  a  royal  cup-bearer  should  hold  a  military 
command ;  and  the  office  itself  was  one  of  high  distinc- 
tion, in  tbe  same  way  as  Kab-tarit  denotes  the  chief 
eimoch,  and  Jiab-mag,  possibly,  the  chief  prieat.  Bee 
Kawlinson,  AndaU  Mmiarckia,  ii,  440.  Luther,  in  bis 
version,  is  not  quite  consistent,  somelimea  (S  Kings 
xviii,  17 ;  laa.  xxxvi,  2)  gi\-ing  Rab-sbakeh  as  a  proper 
name,  but  ordinarily  translating  it  as  a  title  of  office — 
aroh-enpbearer  (der  Erudtmie).  Tbe  word  Sab  may 
be  found  translated  in  many  places  of  the  Elnglish  ver- 
sion ;  for  instance,  2  Kings  xxv,  8,  20;  Jer.  zxxix,  II ; 
Dan.  U,  14  (D'4?3a-3n),  Sab-tabbaclitm,  "captain  of 
the  guard" — in  the  margin,  "chief  marBhal)"  "chief  of 
tbe  executioners ;"  Dan.  i,  8,  Rab^iaruim, "  master  of  the 
eunuchs;"  ii,  48  (y^nO'^'i),  JttA^igidti,  "chief  of  the 
governors;"  iv,  9;  v,  11  CpatSin-S^),  Rab^arttim- 
mtn, "  master  of  the  magicians ;"  Jonah  i,  6  (^2nn  3'^), 
Rab-hachobS.  "ship-master."  It  enters  into  the  titles 
Rabbi,  Rabboni,  and  the  name  Kabbah. — Smith ;  Kitto. 
See  Rabbi. 

Rab-shakeh  is  the  last  named  of  three  Assyrian  gen- 
erals sent  against  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 
Sennacherib,  having  taken  other  cities  of  Judah,  was 
now  besieging  Lachish;  and  Hezekiah,  terrified  at  his 
progress,  and  losing,  for  a  time,  his  firm  fkith  in  God, 
tends  to  Lachish  with  an  offer  of  snbmiasion  and  trib- 
ute. This  he  strains  himself  to  the  ntmoet  to  pay, 
giving  for  the  purpose  not  only  all  the  treasures  of  tbe 
Temple  and  palace,  but  stripping  off  the  gold  plates 
with  which  be  himself,  in  the  (Manning  of  his  reign, 
had  overlud  tbe  doors  and  pillars  of  the  honse  of  the 
Lord  (2  Kings  xviii,  16;  2  Chron,  xxix,  8;  see  Raw- 
WatottlBtmgibm  Leetum,  iv,  141 ;  Layard,  Nmevth  and 
BabyUm,  p.  146).  But  Sennacherib,  not  content  with 
this — his  cupidity  being  excited  rather  than  appeased 
— sends  a  great  host  against  Jerusalem  under  Tartan, 
Rab-aaris,  and  Rab^hakeb;  not  so  mnch,  apparently, 
with  tbe  object  of  at  present  engaging  in  the  siege  of 
the  city  as  with  the  idea  that,  in  its  present  disheart- 
ened state,  the  sight  of  an  army,  combined  with  tbe 
threats  and  spedons  promises  of  Rab-shakeh,  might  in- 
duce a  surrender  at  onoe.  In  Isa.  xxxvi,  xxxvii,  Rab- 
shakeh  alone  is  mentioned,  the  reason  of  which  would 
seem  to  be  that  he  acted  as  ambassador  and  spokesman, 
and  came  so  much  more  prominently  before  the  people 
than  the  others.  Keil  thinks  that  Tartan  had  the  su- 
preme command,  inasmuch  as  in  2  Kings  he  is  men- 
tioned first,  and,  according  to  Isa.  xx,  1,  conducted  the 
siege  of  Ashdnd.  In  2  Chron.  xxxii,  where,  with  the 
addition  of  some  not  unimportant  circumstances,  there 
is  given  an  abstract  of  these  events,  it  is  simply  said 
that  (ver.  9)  "  Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria  sent  his 
servants  to  Jerusalem,"  Rab-shakeh  seems  to  have  dis- 
charged his  mission  with  much  zeal,  addresring  him- 
self, not  only  to  the  officers  of  Hezekiah,  but  to  the  peo- 


ple on  the  wall  of  the  city,  aetting  fcrth  Oe  Inpelas. 
ness  of  trusting  to  any  power,  bmnan  or  divine,  to  dt- 
liver  them  out  of  the  hand  of  "  tbe  great  king,  tke  kii^ 
of  Assyria,"  and  dwdling  on  the  many  adrantago  is 
be  gained  by  submiaaioik  Many  have  imagined,  Am 
the  familiarity  of  Bai>«bakeh  with  Hebrew,  that  he  «• 
tber  waa  a  Jewiab  deaerter  or  an  apoatate  captive  of 
IsraeL  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  not  impoaablt 
that  the  aasertioa  which  he  makes  on  tbe  part  of  Ui 
master,  that  Sennacherib  had  even  the  sanction  and 
command  of  the  Lord  Jehovah  for  his  expedition  agiin<t 
Jerusalem  ("Am  I  now  come  up  without  tbe  \joti  to 
destroy  it  ?  The  Lord  said  to  me.  Go  op  against  ihii 
land  to  deatioy  it"),  may  have  reference  to  the  propbe- 
des  of  Isaiah  (viii,  7, 8 ;  x,  6, 6)  concerning  the  desida- 
tiun  of  Judah  and  Inael  by  tbe  Assyrians,  of  which,  ia 
some  form,  more  or  leas  cotrect,  he  had  received  inbc 
mation.  Being  unable  to  obtain  any  praniae  of  lab. 
mission  from  Hezekiah,  who,  in  tbe  extremity  of  bii 
peril  returning  to  trust  in  tbe  help  of  the  Lord,  is  eo- 
couraged  by  the  words  and  predictions  of  Isaish,  Kst>- 
shakeh  goes  back  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  vfao  had  no* 
departed  (Vom  Lachish. — Smith.    See  Hezkkiah. 

Rabtila*  or  Eiikssa,  an  Eastern  prdate  who  fitior- 
ished  near  the  opening  of  tbe  6tb  century,  was  a  xo- 
dent  of  Theodonis  of  Mopsuestia,  and,  in  431,  was  proo- 
inrntly  identified  with  the  Antiochiles  at  the  council 
in  Ephesus.  In  tbe  following  year,  however,  CVril  uf 
Alexandria  succeeded  in  gaining  Rabulas  to  his  ade; 
and  after  this  we  hear  of  him  as  a  devout  orthodsx. 
He  energetically  opposed  Nestorius,  and  greatly  weak- 
ened the  Nestorians.  He  condemned  the  bkbop  tf 
Edeesa,  the  writings  of  Diodonis  of  Tarsus  and  of  Tbe- 
odorus  of  Mopsuestia,  banished  and  drove  off  tbe  leack- 
eis  from  the  school  at  Edessa  who  were  reputed  fan«^ 
able  to  their  doctrines,  and  thus  became  an  nmrilliBg 
instrument  in  the  founding  of  the  school  at  Nisibb  by 
Barsiimas  and  in  the  spread  nf  Kestorianism  in  the  Ean. 
He  died  in  486.  His  successor  at  Edessa  was  Ibas  (q.T.). 
Under  the  name  of  Rabulas  there  is  extant  an  dd  ca- 
nonical collection  of  tbe  Syrian  Church,  pieces  of  wkich 
are  contained  in  tbe  edition  of  the  Aoiw>ik»iimi  of  Bu^ 
Hebmus  by  Mai  iStripl.Vtl.  Km.  ColL  voL  x). 

Rabtwaon,  PAin,  a  French  monastic,  was  bno 
Sept.  6, 1684,  at  Gannat.  After  having  entered  mooas- 
tic  life  among  the  Qugniaca,  he  taught  theology  in  die 
abbeys  of  St.  Martial  at  Avignon,  and  St.  Martin  d«t 
Champa  at  Paris.  He  was  also  made  twice  the  gnenl 
of  his  order  (1698-1706,  1708-14).  He  died  at  Pirin, 
Oct.  28, 1717.  He  wrote  works  of  interest  only  to  tbe 
student  of  his  order.  See  Miceron,  Jtf msosres,  vol  i.— 
Hoefer,  A'one.  Biog.  GMrale,  t.  v. 

Ra'oa  CPoini),  a  term  of  reproach  naed  by  the  }m 
of  our  Saviour's  age  (Matt,  v,  23).  Critica  are  agnti 
that  it  ia  but  the  Greek  form  of  the  Chaldee  ton 
K^^^,  ngta'  (the  terminal  M  being  the  definite  sni- 
de, used  in  a  voealm  sense),  with  the  seme  of  "  wonb- 
less;"  but  they  diflia  as  to  whether  this  tenn  shonk)  be 
connected  with  the  root  p4^,  conveying  tbe  notion  of 
emptinat  (Geaen.  Tkftaitr.  p.  1279),  or  with  one  of  the 
oogiuite  roots  p^^  (Tholuck)  or  7^^  (Ewald),  coo- 
veying  the  notion  of  <AtMWM  (Olshauaen,  Dc  Wetta,OB 
Matt,  r,  22).  The  first  of  these  views  is  pnibabiy  of- 
net.  We  may  compare  the  use  of  p^  "vain,'' in 
Jndg.  ix,  4 ;  xi,  8,  ai:^  and  of  nvi  in  James  ii,  M.  Jtmt, 
contrasting  the  law  of  Moses,  which  ooold  onlv  take 
notice  of  overt  acts,  with  his  own,  which  rendeis  rasa 
amenable  for  his  motives  and  ledings,  aays  in  cAect: 
"  Whosoever  is  rashly  angry  with  hia  brother  b  liabk 
to  the  Judgment  of  God ;  whosoever  calls  his  btwha 
raca  is  liable  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Sanhedrim ;  bsi 
whosoever  calls  him  fool  Qstpt)  becomes  liable  to  ibt 
Judgment  of  (Sehenna."  To  apprehend  tbe  hifha 
criminality  here  aUached  to  the  term  fool,  which  msr 
not  at  first  seem  very  obvious,  it  is  necessary  to  obsern 
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that  while  "raca"  denotes  a  certain  looeeneaa  of  life  and 
nuuinera, "  fool"  denotes  a  wicked  and  reprobate  person : 
foolishness  being  in  Scripture  opposed  to  spiritual  wis- 
dom (Ligbtfbot,  Hor.  Hiibr.  ad  loc).     See  Foou 

Racchel  is  the  name  sometimes  given  by  mistake 
to  the  Zaccha  (q.  v.). 

Raccl,  Matteo,  a  noted  Jesuit  missionary  of  the 
I6lh  century,  is  doaely  identified  with  the  Romanizing 
work  of  that  ttra  in  the  Chinese  empire.  The  very 
year  which  marks  the  death  of  Xa%-ier  (1562),  marks 
the  occorrence  of  an  event  which  opened  China  to  the 
Europeans.  A  party  of  Jesuit  missionaries,  at  whose 
head  was  Racci,  in  that  year  landed  stealthily  at  Ma- 
cao. These  missionaries  of  Rome  had  determined  to 
win  over  the  Chinese  to  Christianity  by  stratagem. 
Tbey  had  studied  mathematics  and  natural  science,  with 
a  view  to  astonish  the  natives  by  their  exhibitions. 
Some  objects,  common  enough  in  Europe,  but  unheard 
of  in  China,  were  prepared  as  presents  for  the  manda- 
rins and  others.  A  clock  that  showed  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  a  prism  that  by  the  emis- 
sion of  ita  rainbow-rays  was  mistaken  for  a  fragment  uf 
the  celestial  hemisphere,  and  maps  which  exhibited  the 
world  of  barbarians,  with  China  filling  the  east  and 
Europe  in  the  remote  west,  produced  sensations  of  won- 
der such  as  had  never  before  stirred  the  placid  spirit  of 
the  viceroy  of  Canton.  Instead  of  driving  them  away 
from  the  country,  as  they  feared,  be  actuall}'  detained 
ibe  Jesuits  to  exhibit  and  explain  their  wonders;  for 
only  they  had  the  secret  of  keeping  that  curious  ma- 
chine in  action,  and  onl}'  they  could  manage  the  spec- 
trum, and  expound  the  new  system  of  geography.  Lit- 
erary men  crowded  the  palace  to  see  the  Jesuits  and  to 
hear  their  wisdom,  and  the  missionaries  thus  gained  an 
influence  which  they  knew  well  how  to  utilize.  The 
popularity  thus  acquired  by  Racci,  Uuggieio,  and  others 
was  truly  astonishing;  and  by  virtue  of  an  imperial 
edict,  Racci  took  up  his  residence  near  the  royal  palace, 
and  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  for  learning.  He 
courted  the  literati;  withheld  from  their  knowledge 
such  parts  of  the  sacred  history  and  doctrine  as  were 
likely  to  offend  their  prejudices  or  wound  their  pride; 
by  his  influence  at  court  secured  the  protection  uf  his 
brethren  in  the  provinces;  and  by  extreme  sagacity 
surrounded  himself  with  a  considerable  number  of  per- 
sona who  might  be  variously  described  as  pupils,  parti- 
sans, converts,  or  novices.  In  a  secret  chapel  be  dis- 
closed to  the  more  favored  symbols  of  his  worship,  yet 
so  shaped  as  not  to  be  repugnant  to  their  heathen  no- 
tions, and  intermingled  with  other  symbols  from  the 
religion  of  Confucius.  Racci  died  in  1610,  and  was 
honored  with  a  solemn  funeraL  The  remains  of  a  for^ 
eigner  never  before  had  such  a  distinction.  It  is  said 
that  both  mandarins  and  the  people  saluted  with  a 
mournful  admiration  the  corpse  of  the  Jesuit  as  it  was 
taken  to  the  grave  by  a  company  of  Christians,  with  a 
splendid  cross  going  before  it;  and  that  it  was  interred, 
by  the  order  of  the  emperor,  in  a  temple  dedicated  to 
the  true  God. 

Rao(o)ovlan  Catachlam  was  a  Polish  Protes- 
tant compilation  stating  the  different  articles  of  the 
Slavic  Reformers.  It  was  published  in  1605  at  Racova, 
a  city  in  the  Polish  palatinate  Sandomir,  which  owed 
its  origin  to  the  Reformer  John  Sieminsky,  and  by  his 
son's  (Jacob)  acceptance  of  the  Socinian  doctrines  be- 
came the  headquarters  of  this  branch  of  the  Polish  Re- 
formed Church.  Racova  became  the  seat  of  a  theologi- 
cal schooL  The  general  synods  were  held  there,  of  which 
those  of  1580  and  1608  are  of  historic  importance;  and, 
the  printing  of  the  Socinians  bang  done  there,  the 
catechism  came  to  be  known  as  the  Raocovian.  It  was 
prepared  by  Sehmalz,  Morknrzowsky,  and  Volkel,  and 
waa  based  on  the  theological  writings  of  F.  Socinus.  A 
Latin  edition  was  published  in  1609,  dedicated  to  King 
James  I.  of  England;  a  German  edition  in  1606,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Wittenberg  University.     In  1818  Kees 


made  an  English  version  of  the  Raccovian  Catechism. 
An  abridgment  was  published  in  Polish  and  German  in 
1605, 1628 ;  and  in  1629  in  Latin.  See  Krasinski,  IJit. 
of  the  Rff.  m  Poland,  ii,  870 ;  Gieseler,  Eccla.  UUt.  voL 
i V ;  Hosheim,  Jicela.  JJitt.  vol.  iii ;  Liddon,  Diomity  of 
Chriit  (see  Index);  Farrar,  Critioal  Hut.  of  Free 
Thought,  p.  891 ;  Waterland,  Works,  voL  vi ;  Hallam, 
fntr.  to  Hut.  o/Z,i*.  i,  664;  ii,  886.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Race  (prop.  Y't-rq,  Eccles.  ix,  11 ;  Spofiot, "  course;" 
but  in  the  A.  Y.  the  rendering,  likewise,  of  TVyH,  a  path, 
and  in  the  New  Test,  only  of  iyiiv  and  aralioe). 
Races  were  evidently  known  to  the  Hebrews  (Eccles. 
ix,  11).  In  the  New  Test,  there  are  allusions  to  the 
various  gymnastic  sports  and  games  celebrated  by  the 
Greeks.  So  the  term  "  race"  is  often  used  in  compari- 
sons drawn  from  the  public  races  and  applied  to  Chris- 
tians, as  expressing  strenuous  effort  in  the  Christian 
life  and  cause;  and  we  are  exhorted  to  strive  after  the 
rewards  of  the  Gospel  as  strenuously  as  the  athletes  did 
in  the  public  games  (1  Cor.  ix,  24-27 ;  Gal.  ii,  2 ;  v,  7 ; 
PhiL  ii,  16 ;  iii,  14 ;  2  Tim.  ii,  5 ;  iv,  6-« ;  Heb.  xii,  1). 
Among  the  principal  public  games  noticed  by  the  his- 
torians are  the  Olympic,  which  were  celebrated  every 
fifth  year,  the  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  the  Isthmian. 
These  exercises  principally  consisted  in  trials  of  strength 
and  skill — in  nmning  on  foot,  wrestling,  leaping,  throw- 
ing the  dart  and  discus,  also  in  the  horse-race  and  char- 
int-race.    See  Game. 

The  stadium  in  which  they  took  place  was  an  oblong 
area  terminated  at  one  end  by  a  straight  line,  at  (be 
other  by  a  semicircle  having  the  breadth  of  the  stadium 
for  its  base.  Around  this  area  were  ranges  of  seats  rising 
above  one  another  in  steps.  After  the  Roman  conquest 
of  Greece,  the  form 
of  the  stadium  was 
often  modified,  so  as 
to  resemble  the  am- 
phitheatre, by  mak- 
ing both  its  ends 
semicircular,  and  by 
surrounding  it  with 
seats  supported  by 
vaulted  masonry,  as 
in  the  Roman  am- 
phitheatre. The 
Ephesian  stadium 
still  has  such  seats 
around  a  portion  of 
it. 

The  most  strict 
and  laborious  prepa- 
ration was  made  for 
these  agonutie  con- 
tests, and  the  whole 
couiMe  of  prepara- 
tion, as  well  as  the 
contest,  wsa  gov- 
erned by  strict  and 
established  roles. 
The  athletes  who 
contended  for  the 
prize  were  divested 
of  dotbing;  every 
impediment  was  ro- 
moved ;  the  prize 
was  placed  on  a  tri- 
pod in  the  middle  of 
the  stadium,  in  the 
full  view  of  the  com- 
petitors; and  the 
crown  was  placed 
upon  the  conquer- 
or's head  the  mo- 
ment the  iwue  was 
proclaimed   bv  the  The  Stadinm^at  Ephesus,  as  restored 

judges.    Those  per- 


by  Ernuse. 
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Ancient  Greek  Cbviot-race. 


■oni  who  de«igned  to  contend  in  tbeae  games  were 
obliged  to  repur  to  the  public  gj-mnasium  at  Ella  ten 
montba  before  the  aolemnity,  where  they  prepared  them- 
selves by  continual  exercises.  No  roan  who  had  omitted 
to  present  himself  in  this  manner  was  allowed  to  con- 
tend for  any  of  the  prizes;  nor  were  the  accustomed  re- 
wards of  victory  given  to  such  persons,  if  by  any  means 
tbey  introduced  themselves  and  overcame  their  antago- 
nists. No  person  who  was  himself  a  notorious  criminal, 
or  nearly  related  to  any  such,  was  permitted  to  contend ; 
and,  further,  if  any  person  were  convicted  of  bribing  his 
adversary,  a  severe  fine  was  laid  upon  him.  Nor  were 
these  precautions  alone  thought  a  sufficient  guard  against 
evil  and  dishonorable  contracts  and  unjust  practices,  but 
the  contenders  were  obliged  to  swear  that  they  had 
spent  ten  whole  months  in  preparatory  exercises;  and 
both  they  and  their  fathers,  or  brethren,  took  a  solemn 
oath  that  they  would  not,  by  any  sinister  or  unlawful 
means,  endeavor  to  stop  the  fair  and  just  proceedings 
of  the  games  (Potter,  Grtek  Aniiq,), 

The  races  themselves  were  (1)  the /boZ-racr,  (2)  the 
horte-race,  (8)  the  chariot -ract,  (4)  the  torch -race, 
either  (a)  on  foot  or  (i)  on  horseback.  Of  all  these 
the  first  was  the  simplest  and  the  best  test  of  personal 
capacity.  Hence  the  exercise  of  rvmaag  was  in  great 
esteem  among  the  ancient  Grecians,  insomuch  that  those 
who  prepared  themselves  for  it  thought  it  worth  their 
while  to  use  means  to  bum  or  parch  their  spleen,  be- 
cause it  was  believed  to  be  a  hindrance  to  them  and  to 
retard  them  in  their  course.  Homer  tells  us  that  swift- 
ness is  one  of  the  most  excellent  endowments  a  man  can 
be  blessed  withal : 

"No  greater  honor  e'er  has  been  attatn'd 
Than  what  strong  bands  or  nimble  feet  have  galn'd." 

Indeed,  all  those  exercises  that  conduced  to  fit  men  for 
war  were  more  especially  valued.  Swiftness  was  looked 
upon  as  an  excellent  qualification  in  a  warrior,  both  be- 
cause it  serves  for  a  sudden  assault  and  onset,  and  like- 


Ancient  Greek  Foot-race. 


wise  for  a  nimble  retreat ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  h 
wondered  at  that  the  constant  character  which  Horan 
gives  of  Achilles  is,  that  he  was  swift  of  foot ;  anl  ta 
the  Holy  Scripture,  David,  in  his  poetical  lamentatioo 
over  those  two  great  captains  Saul  and  Jonathan,  tabs 
particular  notice  of  this  warlike  quality  of  theirs:  "Tbcr 
were  swifter  than  eagles,  stranger  than  lions"  (2  Saok  L 
28).    See  Ahimaaz. 


Ancient  Greek  Torch-rac*  on  Foot. 
Such  as  obtained  victories  in  any  of  these  games,  es- 
pecially the  Olympic,  were  univeivally  honored — bst, 
almost  adored.  At  their  return  home  tbey  rode  in  a 
triumphal  chariot  into  the  dtr,  the  walls  being  brokea 
down  to  give  them  entrance;  which  was  done  (as  Ha- 
tarch  is  of  opinion)  to  signify  that  walls  are  of  smaB  rar 
to  a  city  that  is  inhabited  by  men  of  courage  and  alfl- 
ity  to  defend  it.  At  Sparu  they  had  an  honorable  pm 
in  the  army,  being  stationed  near  the  king's  person.  At 
some  towns  they  had  presents  made  to  them  by  ihor 
native  city,  were  honored  with  the  first  place  at  dwws 
and  games,  and  ever  after  maintained  at  the  poMic 
charge.  Cicero  reports  that  a  victory  in  the  Olympic 
games  was  not  much  leas  honorable  than  a  triuinph  at 
Home.  Happy  was  that  man  esteemed  wbo  could  bat 
obtain  a  single  victory ;  if  any  person  merited  repeated 
rewards,  be  was  thought  to  have  attained  the  utmost 
felicity  of  which  human  nature  is  capaUe ;  but  if  he 
came  off  conqueror  in  all  the  exercises,  he  was  elevated 
above  the  condition  of  men,  and  his  actions  styled  ma- 
derful  victories.  Nor  did  their  honors  terminate  ia 
themselves,  but  were  extended  to  all  about  them;  the 
city  that  gave  them  birth  and  education  was  esteefsri 
more  honorable  and  august ;  happy  were  their  rejation, 
and  tbrioe  happy  their  parents.  It  is  a  remarkable  story 
which  Plutarch  relates  of  a  Spartan  who,  meeting  Oi- 
agoras,  that  had  himself  been  crowned  in  the  Olymjac 
games,  and  seen  his  sons  and  grandchildren  victon, 
embraced  him  and  said,  "  Now  die^  Diagoras;  for  Ihoa 
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[edal  CommemoratiDg 
an  Isthmian  Victory. 


Ain-u»nt  Qreek  Turcb-race  on  Uoneback. 

inst  not  be  a  god  I"  By  the  laws  of  Solon,  a  hnndred 
drachms  were  allowed  from 
the  public  treasury  to  every 
Athenian  who  obtained  a  prize 
in  the  Isthmian  games,  and 
five  hundred  drachms  to  such 
as  were  victors  in  the  Olym- 
pian. Afterwards,  the  latter 
of  these  had  their  mainte- 
nance in  the  Prytaneum,  or 
public  hall  of  Athens.  The 
rewards  given  in  these  games 
have  been  thus  rendered  into 

Dglish  by  Addison,  fipam  the  Greek: 

"  Orecce,  In  foar  games  thy  martial  yontta  were  traJn'd, 
For  heroes  two,  and  two  for  god«  ordaln'd : 
Jove  bade  the  olive  round  bis  victor  wave ; 
Pbcebos  to  his  sn  apple-garland  gave; 
The  pine  Falomon ;  nor  with  less  renown, 
Arcbemonu  oouftrr'd  the  parsley  crown." 

{Ane.Med.VM.i.) 

lompare  with  these  fading  vegetable  citnms  that  im- 
loTtal  life  which  the  Gospel  offers  as  a  prize  tu  the 
ictor,  in  order  to  understand  the  apostle's  comparison 
I  Cor.  ix,  25 ;  1  Pet  v,  4).    See  Cbowm. 

Ra'oliab  (Matt  i,  16>    See  Raha& 

Ra'obal  (Heb.  Sahal',  ^sn,  trade;  Sept  'Pax<iX 
.  r.  'PaxqX),  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Judab,  and  appar- 
ntly  in  the  southern  part ;  being  one  of  thoae  to  which 
>avid  sent  presents  out  of  the  spoil  of  the  Amalekites 
1  Sam.  2 XX,  29).  "The  Vatican  edition  of  the  Sept 
niits  this  name,  but  inserts  live  names  in  this  passage 
etween '  Eshtemoa'  and  '  the  Jerahmeelites.'  The  only 
ne  of  these  which  has  any  similarity  to  Rachal  is  Cai^ 
lel,  which  would  suit  very  well  as  far  as  position  goes ; 
ut  it  is  impassible  to  consider  the  two  as  identical  with- 
ut  further  evidence"  (Smith).    See  Daviu. 

Raobam,  Raohamah.    See  Gier-bagle. 

Raohel.    See  Sbeep. 

Ra'otael  (Heb.  Rachel',  inn,  a  "ewe"  or  "sheep," 
8  in  Gen.  xxxi,  38:  xxxii,  14;  Cant  vi,  6;  Is*,  liii,  7 ; 
ept.  and  New  Test.  'PaxqX,  Josephus  'PaxqXac),  the 
ouDger  daughter  of  the  Anuntean  grazier  Laban  (Gen. 
xix,  16),  whom  Jacob,  her  near  blood-relation,  earned 
>r  bis  wife,  as  wages  fur  a  second  seren-ycan'  service 
ver.  18sq.).  BlC.  1920.  See  Leah.  After  a  long  pe- 
lod  of  nnfraitfulnese,  she  bore  him  a  son  (xxix,  81), 
oseph  (xxx,  32  sq.).  She  went  with  him  to  Canaan, 
n  which  ocoasioa  she  stole  the  household  gods  of  her 
ither  and  hid  them  artfully  (xxxi,  19,  84),  and  finally 
ied  on  the  journey,  after  the  birth  of  Benjamin,  not  far 
rem  Ephrath  (xxxr,  16  sq.).    See  Rachel's  Tomb, 

"  The  story  of  Jacob  and  Rachel  has  always  had  a 
ecaliar  interest:  there  is  that  in  it  which  appeals  to 
onoe  of  the  deepest  feelings  of  the  human  heart  The 
leauty  of  Rachel,  the  deep  love  with  which  she  was 
oved  by  Jacob  from  their  first  meeting  by  the  well  of 
laran,  when  he  showed  to  her  the  simple  courtesies  of 
he  desert  life,  and  kissed  her  and  told  her  he  was  Re- 
ekah's  son ;  the  long  servitude  with  which  he  patiently 
erved  for  hCT,  in  which  the  seven  years '  seemed  to  him 
Hit  a  few  days,  for  the  love  he  had  to  her;'  their  mar- 


riage at  last,  alter  the  cruel  disappoint- 
ment through  the  fraud  which  substi- 
tnted  the  elder  sister  in  the  place  of  the 
younger;  and  the  death  of  Rachel  at  the 
very  lime  when,  in  giving  birth  to  an- 
other son,  her  own  long-delayed  hopes 
were  accomplished,  and  she  had  become 
still  more  endeared  to  her  husband ;  his 
deep  grief  and  ever-living  regrets  for 
her  loss  (Gen.  xlviii,  7) — these  things 
make  up  a  touching  tale  of  personal  and 
domestic  history  which  has  kept  alive 
the  memory  of  Rachel — the  beautiful, 
the  beloved,  the  nntimely-taken-away 
— and  has  preserved  to  this  day  a  reverence  for  her 
tomb ;  the  very  infidel  invaders  of  the  Holy  Land  hav- 
ing respected  the  traditions  of  the  site,  and  erected 
over  the  spot  a  small,  rude  shrine,  which  conceals  what- 
ever remains  may  have  once  been  found  of  the  pillar 
first  set  up  by  her  mourning  husband  over  her  grave. 
Yet  ftom  what  is  related  to  us  concerning  Rachel's 
character,  there  does  not  seem  muih  to  claim  any  high 
degree  of  admiration  and  esteem.  The  discontent  and 
fretful  impatience  shown  in  her  grief  at  being  for  a  time 
childless,  moved  even  her  fond  husband  to  anger  (xx:^ 
1,  2).  She  appears,  moreover,  to  have  shared  all  the 
duplicity  and  falsehood  of  her  family,  of  which  we  have 
such  painful  instances  in  Rebekah,  in  Laban,  and,  not 
least  in  her  sister  Leah,  who  consented  to  bear  her  part 
in  the  deception  practiced  upon  Jacob.  See,  for  in- 
stance, Rachel's  stealing  her  father's  images,  and  the 
ready  dexterity  and  presence  of  mind  with  which  she 
concealed  her  theft  (ch.  xxxi) :  we  seem  to  detect  here 
an  apt  scholar  in  her  father's  school  of  untruth.  From 
this  incident  we  may  also  infer  (though  this  is  rather 
the  misfortune  of  her  posirion  and  circumstances)  that 
she  was  not  altogether  free  from  the  superstitions  and 
idolatry  which  prevailed  in  the  land  whence  Abraham 
had  been  called  (Josh,  xxiv,  2, 14),  and  which  still  to 
some  degree  infected  even  those  families  among  whom 
the  true  God  was  known.  The  events  which  preceded 
the  death  of  Rachel  are  of  much  interest  and  worthy  of 
a  brief  consideration.  The  presence  in  his  household 
of  these  idolatrous  images,  which  Rachel,  and  probably 
others  also,  had  brought  from  the  East  seems  to  have 
been  either  unknown  to  or  connived  at  by  Jacob  for 
some  years  after  his  return  from  Haran ;  till,  on  being 
reminded  by  the  Lord  of  the  vow  which  he  had  made 
at  Bethel  when  he  fled  from  the  face  of  Esau,  and  being 
bidden  by  him  to  oect  an  altar  to  the  God  who  ap- 
peared to  him  there,  Jacob  felt  the  glaring  impiety  of 
thus  solemnly  appearing  before  God  with  the  taint  of 
impiety  cleaving  to  him  or  his,  and  '  said  to  his  house- 
hold and  all  that  were  with  him,  Put  away  the  strange 
gods  from  among  you'  (Gen.  xxxv,  2).  After  thus  cast- 
ing out  the  polluting  thing  from  his  house,  Jacob  jour- 
neyed to  Bethel,  where,  amid  the  associations  of  a  spot 
consecrated  by  the  memories  of  the  past  ^^  received 
from  God  an  emphatic  promise  and  blessing,  and,  the 
name  of  the  Supplanter  being  laid  aside,  he  had  given 
to  him  instead  the  holy  name  of  Israel.  Then  it  was, 
after  his  spirit  had  been  there  purified  and  strengthened 
by  communion  with  God,  by  the  assurance  of  the  divine 
love  and  favor,  by  the  consciousness  of  evil  put  away 
and  duties  performed — then  it  was,  as  he  journeyed  away 
from  Bethel,  that  the  chastening  bk>w  fell  and  Rachel 
died.  These  circumstances  are  alluded  to  here  not  so 
much  for  their  bearing  upon  the  spiritual  discipline  ot 
Jacob,  bat  rather  with  reference  to  Rachel  herself,  as 
suggesting  the  hope  that  they  may  have  had  their  ef- 
fect in  bringing  her  to  a  higher  sense  of  her  relations  to 
that  Great  Jehovah  in  whom  her  husband,  with  all  his 
faults  of  character,  so  firmly  believed"  (Smith).  The 
character  of  Rachel  cannot  certainly  be  drawn  from  the 
few  features  given  in  the  history ;  yet  Niemeyer  {Cka- 
rak.  ii,  Slo)  thinks  that  sufficient  ground  exists  for  pre- 
ferring the  disposition  of  Leah  to  that  of  her  sister. 
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Those  who  take  an  intereit  in  auch  interpretations  nna^ 
find  the  whole  icory  of  Rachel  and  Leah  allegorized 
by  St.  Auf^tine  (Contra  Fauttum  Afimichaum,  xxii, 
li-lviii,  voL  viii,  432,  etc.,  ed.  Higne)  and  Juatin  Martyr 
(Dialogue  teith  Trypho,  c.  134,  p.  360;  see  also  Archer, 
Radul  a  Type  of  the  Ciurck  [Lond.  1843]).  See  Ja- 
cob. 

In  Jer.  xzxi,  15, 16,  the  prophet  refers  to  the  histor- 
ical event  of  the  exile  of  the  ten  tribes  (represented  by 
"  Ephraim")  under  Shalmaneaer,  king  of  Aaayria,  and 
the  sorrow  occasioned  by  their  dispersion  (2  Kings  xvii, 
20),  under  the  symbol  of  Rahel  (q.  v.),  L  e.  Rachel,  the 
maternal  ancestor  of  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Hanas- 
seh,  bewailing  the  fate  of  her  children.  This  lamenta- 
tion was  a  type  or  symbol  of  another  connected  with  the 
early  history  of  our  Lord,  which  met  with  it»  JulfilmetU 
in  the  mournful  scene  at  Bethlehem  and  ita  vicinity, 
when  so  many  infants  were  slaughtered  under  the  bar- 
barons  edict  of  Herod  <HatU  ii,  16-18>    See  Raxah. 

EAfCHEL'S  TOMB  (in'J'P^ap,  Kibrdlh  Rachil; 
SepC  in  Gen.  for  the  former  half  of  the  title  itvtiiulov, 
but  in  Jer.  xlviii,  7,  and  2  Bongs  r,  19,  XafipaAd.  This 
seems  to  have  been  accepted  as  the  name  of  the  spot 
{Demetrius  in  Eua.  Pr.  Ec  iz,  21],  and  to  have  been 
actually  encountered  then  by  a  traveller  in  the  12th 
century  [BurcbarddeStiasburg,  bySaint-Oenois,p.B5], 
who  gives  the  Arabic  name  of  RacheTs  tomb  as  Cabrata, 
or  Carbaia.  The  present  name  is  Kuthet  Rakil,  L  e. 
"Rachel's  grave").  "Rachel  died  and  was  buried  in 
the  way  to  Ephrath,  which  is  Bethlehem.  And  Jacob 
set  a  pillar  upon  her  grave:  that  is  the  pillar  of  Ra- 
chel's grave  unto  thia  day"  (Gen.  xxxv,  19,  20).  As 
Rachel  is  the  first  related  instance  of  death  in  child- 
bearing,  so  this  pillar  over  her  grave  ia  the  first  recorded 
example  of  the  setting-up  of  a  sepulchral  monument; 
caves  having  been  up  to  this  time  spoken. of  as  the 
usual  places  of  burial.  The  apot  was  well  known  in  the 
time  of  Samuel  and  Saul  (1  Sam.  x,2);  and  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  by  a  poetic  figure  of  great  force  and  beauty, 
represents  the  buried  Rachel  weeping  for  the  loss  and 
captivity  of  her  children,  as  the  bands  of  the  exiles,  led 
away  on  their  road  to  Babylon,  passed  near  her  tomb 
(Jen  xxxi,  16-17).  Matthew  (ii,  17,  18)  applies  this 
to  the  slaughter  by  Herod  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem. 
SeeRACBiEU 

The  petition  of  the  Ramah  here  spoken  of  is  one  of 
the  disputed  questions  in  the  topography  of  Palestine 
[see  Ramah]  ;  but  the  site  of  RacheTs  tomb,  "  on  the 
way  to  Bethlehem,"  "  a  little  way  to  some  t»  Ephrath," 
"  in  the  border  of  Benjamin,"  has  never  been  questioned. 
It  is  about  five  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  and  half  a 
mile  north  of  Bethlehem.  "  It  is  one  of  the  shrines 
which  Moslems,  Jews,  and  Christians  agree  in  honor- 
ing, and  concerning  which  their  traditions  are  identi- 
cal." It  was  visited  by  Maundrell  in  1697.  The  de- 
scription given  by  Dr.  Robinson  (i,  HIS)  may  serve  as 
the  representative  of  the  many  accounts,  aU  agreeing 
with  each  other,  which  may  be  read  in  almost  every 
book  of  Eastern  travel.  It  is  "merely  an  ordinary 
Moslem  meb/,  or  tomb  of  a  holy  person — a  small  square 
building  of  stone  with  a  dome,  and  within  it  a  tomb  in 
the  ordinary  Mohammedan  form,  rtie  whole  plastered 
over  with  mortan  Of  course  the  building  is  not  an- 
cient: in  the  7th  century  there  was  here  only  a  |iyra- 
mid  of  stones.  It  is  now  neglected  and  falling  to  decay, 
though  pUgrimages  are  still  made  to  it  by  the  Jews. 
The  naked  walla  are  covered  with  names  in  several  lan- 
guages, many  of  them  in  Hebrew.  The  general  cor- 
rectness of  the  tradition  which  has  fixed  upon  this  spot 
for  the  tomb  of  Rachel  cannot  well  be  drawn  in  ques- 
tion, rince  it  is  fully  supported  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  Scriptural  narrative.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  the 
Urn,  Hierot^  A.D.  838,  and  by  Jemme  (Ep.  Ixxxvi,  ad 
EuMtock.  Epitaph.  Paula)  in  the  same  centurj'."  Since 
Robinson's  visit,  it  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  a  square  court  on  the  east  side,  with  high  walla  and 


arches  (Later  Reteanie*,  p.  !78).  !3cliw«ia  (Ma 
p.  109  sq.)  strongly  supports  the  identity  of  the  tne 
grave  of  Rachel  with  the  monument  which  now  bun 
that  name  (see  also  Sibliothtca  Sacra,  1 880,  pL  tHi; 
Jourv.  of  Sac,  Lit.  April,  1884).  This  moonmcnt  b 
particularly  described  by  Hackett  (lUtul.  of  Scrip. 
p.  101  sq.).    See  Betblehem. 


Rachel's  Tomb. 

Racine,  Bokavxstukk,  a  French  priest  and  hi«- 
torian,  was  bom  at  Channy,  Nov.  26, 1706,  and  was  the 
son  of  the  meet  illustrious  nf  French  poeta.  He  wai 
educated  at  Paris,  in  the  College  Mazarin,  and  made  re- 
markable progress  in  the  languages  and  in  th«aloc;T. 
In  1729  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  CoUegt  de 
Rabasteins;  but  in  1731,  becoming  satisfied  of  the  in- 
justice done  the  Jansenists  in  the  ball  Umgrmtnt  [see 
JA^8RI<ISM],  he  took  ground  against  it,  and  tbenhy  t» 
displeased  the  povrers  that  wen  at  Rome  and  at  Puis 
that  he  was  displaced.  The  bishop  of  Montpellicr,  h««- 
ever,  took  his  part,  and  gave  him  the  presidencr  of  iW 
college  at  LuneL  But  the  Jesuits  set  the  flamea  «t  op- 
position going,  and  Racine  was  obliged  to  quit  Lanl 
in  much  baste.  He  went  to  Paris,  and  there  snppsRM 
himself  by  teaching  as  a  private  tntor  after  hava^ 
been  ousted,  by  order  of  the  cardinal  Flenry,  fraa  a 
minor  position  he  bad  secured  at  a  Paris  college.  Final- 
ly the  bishop  nf  Auxerre,  M.  de  Caylus,  took  an  inSoM 
in  Racine,  called  him  into  his  diocese,  and  gave  Ub  a 
eanonicate  in  his  cathedraL  He  died  Hay  1&,  I7S6. 
He  wrote  much.  His  principal  work  is  an  A  trifi  ii 
VHittoire  EecUtialigue  (Paris,  1748-56,  18  vtds.  Ho), 
which  clearly  reveals  the  poeitioo  of  its  anthar  on  the 
important  ecclesiastical  questions  of  his  time,  and  b  s 
valuable  index  to  the  Jansenistic  prodivitiea  of  Fibbcc 
in  the  18th  centur}-.  His  Rijlexioii*  Mmr  I'Hinoiir  Be- 
cUiiailique  (2  vols.  12mo)  are  not  lees  ralnable.  Sk 
Feller,  Diet.  Historique,  i.  v. — Hoefer,  JVoitr.  Bie^  Cat- 
rale,  a,  V. 

Radbertus.    See  Paschasics. 

Radbod,  St.,  a  Dutch  prelate  of  tbe  Churdi  af 
Rome,  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  9th  eoitafT. 
He  was  educated  at  Cologne,  and,  being  of  noble  bink, 
was  much  at  tbe  court  of  Charles  the  BaM.  In  8S9  bt 
was  placed  over  the  church  at  Utiecht,  and  be  lalel 
this  episcopal  chai^  with  great  devotion  and  boan. 
He  died,  according  to  Habillon,  in  918.  For  bis  wiii- 
ings,  see  Hittoire  Ultiraire  de  la  Framr,  vi,  168. 

Rad'dal  (ri<!b.Raiday',-V^,tTampa>g;  Sept-lPw- 
tat  T.r.  Za/3faO>  the  fifth  of  the  seven  sons  of  Jeae. 
and  an  elder  brother  of  king  David  (1  Chroo.  Ii,  14\ 
B,C.  1068.  He  does  not  appear  in  the  Bible  dsewbcn 
than  in  this  list,  unless  he  be,  as  Ewald  coojeclsna 
(GetckuMe,  iii,  266,  note),  identical  with  Rei  (q-v.). 

Radegnnda,  St.,  daoghter  of  Bertiiar,  a  ptim  of 
Thuringia,  flourished  in  the  earlier  part  of  tbe  6ih  es- 
tnry.  Having  been  carried  as  a  prisoner  to  France  ia 
the*  twelfth  year  of  her  age  by  Qotfaaire  T,  at  that  vmt 
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king  of  tha  diatiiet  whott  capital  i<  now  called  Soiaona, 
•he  was  educated  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  when 
ahe  reached  a  maturer  age  was  induced,  very  reluctant- 
ly, to  become  bis  wife.  Her  own  wish  having  been  to 
become  a  nun,  her  married  life  was  in  great  measure 
given  up  to  works  of  charity  and  religion,  and  Clothaire 
complained  that  he  "  had  married  a  nun  rather  than  a 
queen."  Romanists  delight  in  extolling  her  virtues,  and 
many  curious  feau  are  reported  to  hare  been  performed 
by  her.  Tbos  they  tell  that  one  day,  as  she  walked 
in  her  garden,  she  heard  the  prisoners,  who  were  only 
separated  froai  her  by  a  wall,  weeping  and  imploring 
pity.  She  thought  only  of  her  own  sorrows  in  the  past, 
snd  ahe  prayed  earnestly  for  them,  not  knowing  how 
else  to  aid  them ;  and  aa  she  prayed,  their  fetters  burst 
asunder,  and  they  were  freed  from  captivity.  Event- 
ually, about  the  year  55S,  Radcguuda  obtained  the 
king'a  leave  to  retire  to  a  monastery  at  Noyon,  where 
she  was  consecrated  a  deaconess  by  the  bishop  Medard. 
Soon  afterwards  she  founded  a  monaster}'  at  Poitiers, 
in  which  she  lived  as  a  simple  sister,  but  which  she 
endowed  richly,  not  only  with  money  and  lands,  but  also 
with  relic*  and  other  sacred  objects  obtained  from  the 
Holy  land  and  all  the  more  eminent  churches  of  the 
East  and  West.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  transla- 
tion to  her  church  at  Poitiers  of  a  relic  of  the  holy  cross 
that  the  Christian  poetVeiuuitius  Fortunatus  composed 
the  celebrated  and  truly  magnificent  Latin  hymn,  Vexilia 
Rtgii  Proderal,  Radegunda  outlived  him  by  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  during  which  she  was  regarded 
as  a  model  of  Christian  virtue ;  and  her  life  has  formed 
the  subject  of  many  beautiful  legends,  still  popular  in 
Germany  and  France.  Her  monastery,  before  her  death, 
which  took  place  in  587,  numbered  no  fewer  than  200 
nuin.  Her  feast  is  held  on  August  13,  the  anniversary 
of  her  death.  In  ecclesiastical  paintings  she  is  repre- 
sentfd  witi)  the  royal  crown,  and  beneath  it  a  long  veiL 
See  Butier,  Livtt  of  the  Scmtt,  Aug.  13;  Montalembert, 
itvnkt  of  the  Wttt,  toL  ii,  bk.  vi;  Chamknft  Encyclop. 
S.V.;  VtiiUbet%, Kirchau)t$ch. DeutidUomiIt,yo\,i\, 

Rader,  Hatthaus,  a  learned  German  Jesuit,  was 
bom  at  Jeichingen,  in  the  Tyrol,  in  1561.  He  flourished 
for  a  while  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Augsburg,  then 
joined  the  order,  and  was  engaged  in  various  important 
miaaioiM  for  the  Jesuits.  He  died  at  Munich  in  1684. 
He  published  several  editions  of  classical  and  ecclesias- 
tical writers,  and  vrrote,  among  otben.  Vita  Camrii 
(1614)  ■— Bavaria  Saneta  {1616):— BavaiiaPia(l«iS): 
—Viriiliarium  Sanelomm  (1604-12). 

Rada'wlii,  Flobextisus,  a  Roman  Catholic  of 
note,  was  bom  at  Leycrdam,  in  HoUand,  about  ISfiO, 
stodietl  at  Prague,  and  was  for  some  time  canon  at 
(Jtrectat.  He  became  associated  with  Gerard  de  Groot, 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Brethren  of  the 
Common  Life,  and  after  De  Groot's  death  (1384)  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  brotherhood.  He  died  about 
1400.  He  was  also  the  founder  of  the  convent  of  tbe 
regnlor  canons  at  Windesheim,  near  ZwoUe,  and  of  the 
frater-bouse  at  Deventer;  he  thus  became,  so  to  speak, 
the  second  founder  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common 
life.  His  Life  was  written  by  Thomas  k  Kempis.  See 
Lllmann,  R^ormtrt  before  the  Reformation,  ii,  81  sq. ; 
Gieaeler,  Kirchenge*eh.  ii,  8,  226  sq.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Radha  Vallabhla,  a  HindA  sect  which  worships 
Krishna  aa  Radha  Vallobha,  the  lord  or  lover  of  Radha. 
This  favorite  mistress  of  Krishna  is  the  object  of  adora- 
tion to  all  the  sects  who  worship  that  deity,  but  the 
adoration  of  Radha  is  of  very  recent  origin.  The 
founder  of  this  sect  is  alleged  to  have  been  a  teacher 
named  Hari  Vans,  who  settled  at.Vrindavan,  and  es- 
tablisbed  a  math  there,  which,  in  1822,  comprised  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  resident  ascetics.  He  also  erect- 
ed a  temple  there  which  still  exists.— Gardner,  Faiths 
of  the  World,».y. 

Raey,  John  dk,  a  Dutch  theologian  and  philoso- 
pher, flourished  in  tbe  second  half  of  the  17tb  century. 


at  Leyden.  He  was  a  devoted  Cartesianist,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  greatly  as  such  in  1665  at  public 
disputation.  He  was  in  favor  of  complete  alienation 
of  philoaophy  from  religion,  and  had  a  dangerous  tend- 
ency to  scepticism  of  the  very  worst  character.  See 
Spanheiro,  Epittota,  in  0pp.  i,  969. 

Raffaelle.    See  Raphael. 

Rafitenghen,  Fbanz,  a  Dutch  theologian  of  note, 
was  bom  at  Lancy,  near  Ryaeel,  in  1589.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Leyden  IJniveraity,  and  greatly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Greek  and  Oriental  languages.  He  was 
flrst  made  professor  of  the  former  at  Cambridge,  and 
later  of  the  latter  languages  at  his  alma  mater.  He 
died  in  1697.  RalBenghen  corrected  the  Antwerp  Poly- 
glot, and  wrote,  Lexicon  Arab.  (Leyden,  1599): — Did. 
Chald.: — Gramm,  Hebr.,  and  other  works. 

Raffles,  Thomaa  Stamford,  Sir,  an  English 
philanthropist,  was  British  governor  of  the  island  of 
Java  from  1811  to  1816,  and,  after  a  visit  home,  re- 
turned to  the  East  as  resident  at  Bcncoolen,  in  Sumatra, 
and  was  instrumental  in  founding  a  college  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Anglo-Chinese  literature.  He  died  in  Eng- 
land, 1826.    He  published  a  Uiil,  of  Java,     . 

Raffles,  Thomas,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  English  Inde- 
pendent divine  of  great  celebrity  as  a  pulpit  orator  and 
theologian,  was  bom  in  London,  May  17,  1788,  of  good 
parentage,  and  was  connected  with  Sir  Thomas  S.  Raf- 
fles. He  pursued  his  theological  studies  at  Homerton 
College,  and  in  1809  was  settled  as  a  Congregational 
minister  at  Hammersmith.  In  1812  he  accepted  a  caD 
from  the  Great  George  Street  Chapel  in  Liverpool,  and 
remained  sole  pastor  until  1858,  when  be  was  furnished 
a  colleague  as  an  assistant.  In  1860  he  resigned  his 
charge,  and  withdrew  from  the  responsibilities  of  the 
stated  ministry  altogether,  his  health  having  become 
inadequate  to  any  considerable  labor,  yet  he  preached 
frequently  after  that  at  the  opening  of  chapels  and  on 
other  similar  public  occasions.  He  died  in  August, 
1863.  Probably  no  minister  in  the  Congregational  body 
in  England  has  been  more  widely  or  more  favorably 
known  during  tbe  last  half  century  than  Dr.  Raffles. 
Besides  being  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  in 
Great  Britain,  and  being  called  abroad  on  occasions  of 
public  interest  ollener,  perhaps,  than  any  other  one,  he 
has  done  good  service  to  the  cause  both  of  literature 
and  religion  by  his  pen.  In  1817  be  publi8he<l  a  high- 
ly interesting  volume  of  Letters  during  a  Tow  through 
Some  Parts  of  France,  Savoy,  Switzerland,  Germang, 
and  the  Netherlands,  Shortly  after  the  commencement 
of  his  ministry  he  preached  a  sermon  before  the  London 
Missionarj-  Society,  which  attracted  great  attention  and 
was  very  widely  circulatetl;  and  several  other  of  his 
discourses  have  been  given  to  the  public  and  received 
with  great  favor.  He  was  accustomed  to  celebrate  the 
return  of  the  new  year  by  an  appropriate  piece  of  po- 
etry,  which  WHS  printed  and  sent  forth  among  his  friends 
as  a  most  welcome  remembrancer.  He  has,  in  addition 
to  these  pieces,  written  many  beautiful  hymns,  some  of 
which  have  found  their  way  into  some  of  the  collec- 
tions of  sacred  song.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  Memoir 
of  the  life  and  ministry  of  his  predecessor,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Spencer,  a  work  which  passed  through  many 
editions,  and  in  America  it  has  been  several  times  re- 
printed. His  lAxiures  on  Christian  Faith  and  Practice, 
though  widely  circulated,  deserve  to  be  better  known 
than  they  are,  being  a  clear  and  conclusive  exposition 
and  vindication  of  the  Gospel  and  the  rale  and  motives 
of  morality.  He  published  several  separate  sermons 
preached  on  various  public  occasions,  and  contributed 
frequently  to  periodicals.  See  The  Patriot  (Liverpool), 
Aug.  20, 1868;  N,  Y,  Observer,  Sept.  19,  1868;  Prince- 
<on  Rev.  April,  1870,  art.  iiL 

Rafin,  Oaspard,  a  French  Protestant  minister,  waa 
born  at  Roalmont  (Tam),  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th 
century.    He  was  a  devoted  Huguenot,  and  bia  home 
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was  the  nllpng-pUce  of  French  Protestant*  doring  the 
days  of  oppression  and  penecution. 

Ra'gan  (Paytm ;  Vulg.  Ragtm),  the  Greek  form  of 
the  name  of  a  place  and  of  a  peison. 

1.  A  place  qamed  only  in  the  Apocrrpha  (Judith  i, 
6, 16).  In  the  Utter  verse  the  "  mounuini  of  Ragau" 
are  mentioned.  It  is  probably  identical  with  Kaoes 
(q.T.). 

2.  One  of  the  ancestors  of  oar  Lord,  son  of  Phalec 
(Luke  iii,  Si).  Ue  is  the  same  person  with  Rbi;  (q.  v.), 
son  of  Peleg;  and  the  difference  in  the  name  arises 
from  our  translators  having  followed  the  Greek  form,  in 
which  the  Hebrew  S  was  frequently  expressed  by  y,  as 
is  the  case  in  Raguel  (which  once  occurs  for  Keuel), 
Gomorrba,  GotboUah  (fur  Atholiab),  Pbogur  (lor  Feor), 
etc — Smith. 

Ra's«*  CP"T?i  "Poyoi ;  Vulg.  Ragtt,  Ragau)  was 
an  important  city  in  nurtb^eastem  Media,  where  that 
country  bordered  upon  Partbia.  It  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  occurs  frequently  in  the 
book  of  Tobit  (i,  14;  v,  6;  vi,  9, 12,  etc),  and  twice  in 
Judith  ("  Ragau"  [i,  6, 15]).  According  to  Tobit,  it  was 
a  place  to  which  some  uf  the  Israelitish  captives  taken 
by  Shalmaneser  (Enemessar)  had  been  transported,  and 
thither  the  angel  Raphael  conducted  the  young  Tubiah. 
In  the  book  of  Judith  it  is  made  the  scene  uf  the  great 
battle  between  Nebuchodonoaor  and  Arphajtad,  wherein 
the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  defeated  and  taken  pris- 
oner. Neither  of  these  accounts  can  be  regarded  as 
historic,  but  the  latter  may  conceal  a  fact  of  some  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  the  city. 

Rages  is  a  place  mentioned  by  a  great  number  of 
profane  writers.  The  name  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  chatmt  (payat)  made  in  the  vicinity  by 
earthquakes  (Strabo,  i,  13).  It  appears  as  Ragha  in  the 
Zendavesta,  in  Isidore,  and  in  Stephen;  as  Ruga  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Darius;  Rhaga  in  Duris  of  Saroos  (Fr. 
26),  Strabo  (xi,  9,  %  1),  and  Arrian  {Ktp.Alex.  iii,  20); 
and  Rhagcm  in  Ptolemy  (vi,  fi).  Properly  spesking. 
Rages  is  a  town,  but  the  town  gave  name  to  a  province, 
which  is  sometimes  called  Rages  or  Rhagsf,  sometimes 
Khagiana.  It  appears  from  the  Zendavesta  that  here 
was  one  of  tlie  earliest  setllcmenu  of  the  Arians,  who 
were  mingled,  in  Rhagiana,  with  two  other  races,  and 
were  thus  brought  into  contact  with  heretics  (Buiisen, 
Philotophy  of  Umrertal  Biatoty,  iii,  486).  Isidore  calls 
Rages  "  the  greatest  city  in  Media"  (p.  6),  which  may 
have  been  true  in  his  day;  but  other  writers  commonly 
regard  it  as  much  inferior  to  Ecbatana.  It  was  the  place 
to  which  Frawartish  (Phraortes),  the  Median  rebel,  fled 
when  defeated  by  Darius  Hystaspis,and  at  which  he  was 
made  prisoner  by  one  of  Darius's  generals  (Btk.  Inter. 
coL  ii,  par.  13).  See  Media.  This  is  probably  the  fact 
which  the  apocryphal  writer  of  Judith  had  in  his  mind 
when  he  spoke  of  Arphaxad  as  having  been  captured  at 
Ragau.  When  Darius  Codomannus  fled  from  Alexander, 
intending  to  make  a  final  stand  in  Bactria,  he  must  have 
passed  through  Rages  on  his  way  to  the  Caspian  Gates; 
and  so  we  find  that  Alexander  arrived  there,  in  pursuit 
of  his  enemy,  on  the  eleventh  day  after  he  quilted  Ecba- 
tana (Amaii,  £17).  A  lac.  iii,  20).  In  the  troubles  which 
followed  the  death  of  Alexander,  Rages  appears  to  have 
gone  to  decay,  but  it  was  soon  after  rebuilt  by  Scleucus 
I  (Nicator),  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Eumpus  (Strab. 
xi,  13,  §  6i  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc).  When  the  Parthians 
took  it,  they  called  it  A  rtacia,  after  the  Arsaces  of  the 
day ;  but  it  soon  afterwards  recovered  its  ancient  ap- 
pellation, as  we  see  by  Strabo  and  Isidore.  That  appel- 
lation it  has  ever  since  retained,  with  only  a  slight  cor- 
ruption, the  ruins  being  still  known  by  the  name  of 
Rhey.  These  ruins  lie  about  five  miles  south-east  of 
Teheran,  and  cover  a  space  4500  yards  long  by  3500 
yards  broad.  The  walls  are  well  marked,  and  are  of 
prodigious  thickness;  they  appear  to  have  been  flanked 
by  strong  towers,  and  are  connected  with  a  lofty  citadel 
at  their  north-eastern  angle.    The  importance  of  the 


place  consisted  in  ita  Tidoity  to  the 
which,  in  a  certain  sense,  it  goaided.  Owing  to  tbt 
barren  and  desolate  character  of  the  great  salt  dtsoi 
of  Iran,  every  army  which  seeks  to  pass  from  Bactiii, 
India,  and  Afghanistan  to  Media  and  Mesopotamia,  a 
vine  vena,  must  skirt  the  range  of  mountain*  wfaid 
runs  along  the  soutfaeni  shore  of  the  Caspian.  TVh 
mountains  send  out  a  rugged  and  (oecipitons  spot  b 
about  long.  62°  26'  £.  from  Greenwich,  which  nun  fm 
into  the  desert,  and  can  only  be  rounded  with  the  ex- 
tremest  difficulty.  Across  this  spur  is  a  single  pass— the 
PylK  Caspis;  of  the  ancients — and  of  this  pass  the  pos- 
sessors of  Rbages  must  have  at  all  times  held  the  ken. 
The  modem  Teheran,  bnilt  out  of  ita  mina,  baa  on 
superseded  Rhey;  and  it  is  perhapa  mainly  fron  the 
importance  of  its  position  that  it  has  become  the  Pit- 
man capitaL  For  an  account  of  the  ruins  of  Kbey,  see 
Ker  Porter,  TVavefa,  i,  867-864 ;  and  compare  Fraso, 
Khorauatt,  p.  286. — Smith. 

Ragged  Sobools  is  the  popular  name  for  a  vokis- 
tary  agency  providing  education  for  destitute  chiUmi, 
and  so  preventing  them  from  fallii\g  ioto  ragrancr  asd 
crime.  Vagrant  children,  and  thoae  guilty  of  sKght 
offences,  are  provided  for  in  the  Englidi  CeniCtd 
Industrial  School ;  but  the  two  institution*  are  m 
Great  Britain  frequently  combined.  See  Ixdcytkiai. 
S0H001&  The  movement  which  establiabed  r^;geil 
schools  was  almost  simultaneous  with  that  which  insti- 
tuted reformatories.  John  Borgia,  an  onleuered  labnr- 
ing  mason,  established  a  "  ragged  school"  towards  tht 
close  of  the  last  century,  composed  of  thievish  and  va- 
grant children  gathered  fVom  the  streets  and  by-wan 
of  It<Mne.  A  few  years  later,  John  Pounds,  an  ane^ 
cated  cobbler,  for  twenty  years,  tUl  bis  death  in  \tSi. 
gathered  into  his  shop  the  most  destitute  and  degraded 
children  of  Portsmouth,  and  thus  instituted  the  Cm 
ragged  school  in  England.  Both  wrought  miradn 
among  the  juvenile  gamm  of  the  street.  The  meml. 
industrial,  moral,  and  religious  training  which  they  im- 
parted to  the  juvenile  generation  of  their  time  was  a 
work  most  appropriately  honored  as  "  the  begimiiaig  ef 
the  greatest  of  all  social  problems."  It  saved  thoaaand! 
of  children  from  beggary  and  vice,  and  raised  raDltitade 
from  the  verge  of  infamy  to  the  rank  of  a  naefol  ami 
honored  life.  The  first  school  in  which  edncaties  was 
accompanied  by  offer  of  food  was  opowd  by  Sbeiiff 
Watson  ill  Ab«deen  in  1841,  and  from  thenoe  ragged 
feeding-schools  spread  over  all  the  country.  Loadoa 
had  a  ragged  Sunday-school  in  1888,  wbidi  erentnalhr 
became  a  free  day-school.  Field  Laiie  followed  in  IMl 
The  Ragged  School  Union  of  London  in  1864  nuBbned 
201  day-school^  with  17,983  scholars  (of  these,  2849  wnc 
industrial);  180  Sunday -schooU,  with  28,360  achoian: 
and  205  night-schools,  with  8325  scholars.  The  tnnte 
of  schools  throughout  the  country  cannot  be  aaoertainsd, 
as  they  are  not  officially  known.  A  Privr-coancil  bmb- 
ute  of  1856  allowed  a  capitation  grant  of  £2  10s.  to  evay 
child  fed  in  the  schools.  This  was  withdrawn  in  18% 
as  was  also  the  grant  of  one  third  the  coet  of  mateiisl 
used  in  industrial  liaining.  Many  of  the  existing 
schools  certified  under  the  Act  of  1867,  as  in  Scotland 
under  Mr.  Dunlop's  Act  of  1864 ;  but  these  acts  operated 
very  slightly  in  changing  the  character  of  the  adMuK 
though  introducing  the  (uinciple  of  compubory  detec- 
tion, more  fully  worked  out  under  recent  acts.  In  the 
present  code  of  government  education,  ragged  schools 
sre  left  out.  They  can  obtain  grants  on  the  same  con- 
ditions as  other  schoobi — conditions  to  them  often  diiE- 
cult  and  unnecessary.  For  industrial  teaching,  tber 
receive  nothing.  The  ragged  school  joined  to  the  cer- 
tified industrial  is  precluded  from  aid  from  any  quarter. 
There  are  still,  it  is  estimated,  25,000  ragged  children  ia 
the  streets  of  London.  Schools  for  the  instruction  of 
poor  colored  children  were  established  by  the  Friewb 
of  Philadelphia  as  early  as  1770,  and  their  beneTolem 
care  has  not  relaxed  in  this  respect  for  an  entire  eeatuiy. 
— Chamben't  Enegctop,  a.  t. 
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RagBtatt,  Fkbdbrio,  of  Weile,  a  minister  of  tbe 
Reronned  Church,  was  bom,  of  Jewish  parenU,  at  Metz 
in  1648.  In  the  year  1671  he  was  baptized  at  Clev^  in 
the  faith  of  tbe  Keformed  Church ;  and  his  conversion 

'  and  public  confession  of  the  divine  truths  of  Christianity 
were  not  less  remarkable.  Shortly  after  his  baptism, 
when  scarcely  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  published 
a  Latin  apoli^y :  Tkeatrum  Lucidum,  exhiben*  Verum 
Mettiam,  Dominum  noHrum  Jesum  Christum,  ejutgut 
lloDortm  Drfmdms  contra  Acauationa  Judttorum  tm 
Rabbiaorttm  in  Gtnere,  tptdoHm  R.  Lipmami  Nizzachon 
(Amst.  1671),  in  which  the  name  of  the  Messiah,  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  was  gloriously  maintained  against 
the  abomiiuble  Nizzachon  of  the  famous  Rabbi  Lip- 
maun  (q.  v.).  Having  studied  at  Groningen  and  Ley- 
den,  in  1680  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  at  Spyk,  near 
(iorcam,  in  South  Holland,  where  he  labored  with  great 

'  Messing,  bringing  many  of  his  former  coreligionists  to 
the  foot  of  the  cross.  Besides  his  Theatrum,  he  pub- 
lished some  other  writings.  See  FQrst,  Bibl.  Judaica, 
iii,128sq.;  Jocher,GefcAr<««-£«x»ito»i,SLV."VonWeile;" 
Wolf,  Biblioth.  JJebr.  I,  iii,  4  (Nuremb.  18»));  Bayle, 
DieHomairt,  s.  v.  j  Kalkar,  Israel  u.  die  Kirche,  p.  6S  sq. ; 
Delitzscb,  WiaensckaJ},  Kanst  u.  Judeathum,  p.  138;  Da 
Ooata,  Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  p.  561  sq.     (&  P.) 

Ragu'el  (Heb.  Aeuet',  ^K-IS'I ;  Sept. 'ParoinjA),  a 
less  correct  Anglicism  of  the  name  Reuel  (q.  v.). 

1.  A  priitce-priest  of  Mldian,  the  father  of  Zipporab, 
according  to  Exod.  ii,  21,  and  of  Hobab  according  to 
Numb.  X,  29.  As  the  fathei^in-law  of  Moses  is  named 
Jethro  in  Exod.  iii,  1,  and  Hobab  in  Judg,  iv,  11,  and 
perhaps  in  Xumb.  x,  29  (though  the  latter  passage  ad- 
mits of  another  sense),  the  frima-facie  view  would  be 
that  Kaguel,  Jethro,  and  Hobab  were  different  names 
for  the  same  individuaL  Such  is  probably  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  two  first,  at  all  events,  if  not  with 
the  third.  See  Hobab,  One  of  the  names  may  repre- 
sent an  official  title,  but  whether  Jethro  or  Raguel  is 
imcertain,  both  being  appropriately  significant  (Jethro  = 
••pre-eminent,"  from  "tn]J,  "to  excel,"  and  Raguel = 
"friend  of  God,"  from  ^M  IS'I).  Josephus  was  in 
favor  of  the  former  {tovto,  i.  e.  ItJeyXaiof,  qi»  im'rXij- 
im  Tif  'PayoviiKif,  Ant.  ii,  12, 1),  and  this  is  not  un- 
likely, as  the  name  Reuel  was  not  an  uncommon  one. 
Tbe  identity  of  Jethro  and  Reuel  is  supported  by  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  names  in  the  Sept.  (Exod.  ii, 
16, 18) ;  and  the  application  of  more  than  one  name  to 
the  same  individual  was  a  usage  familiar  to  tbe  He- 
brews, IS  instanced  in  Jacob  and  Israel,  Solomon  and 
Jedidiah,  and  other  similar  cases.  Another  solution  of 
tbe  difficulty  has  been  sought  in  the  loose  use  of  terms 
of  relationship  among  the  Hebrews ;  as  that  chothin 
(^nn)  in  Exod.  iii,  1 ;  xviii,  1 ;  Numb,  x,  29,  may  sig- 
nify any  relation  by  marriage,  and  consequently  that 
Jethro  and  Hobab  were  brothers-in-law  of  Hoses;  or 
that  the  terms  ab  (3K)  and  bath  (PS)  in  Exod.  ii,  16, 
21,  mean  grandfather  and  granddaughter.  Neither  of 
these  assumptions  is  satisfactory,  the  former  in  tbe  ab- 
sence of  any  corroborative  evidence,  the  latter  because 
the  omission  of  Jethro,  the  father's  name,  in  so  circum- 
stantial a  narrative  as  in  Exod.  ii,  is  inexplicable;  nor 
can  we  conceive  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  terms 
father  and  grandfather  without  good  cause.  Never- 
theless, this  view  has  a  strong  weight  of  authority  in 
its  favor,  being  supported  by  the  Targiim  Jonathan, 
Aben-Ezra,  Hichaelis,  Winer,  and  othera._Smith.  See 
Jethbo. 

2.  Another  transcription  of  the  name  Rrvki.,  occot- 
ring  in  Tobit,  where  Raguel,  a  pious  Jew  of  "  Ecbatane, 
a  city  of  Media,"  is  father  of  Sara,  the  wife  of  Tobias 
(Tob.  iii,  7,  17,  etc.).  The  name  was  not  uncommon, 
and  in  the  hook  of  Enoch  it  is  applied  to  one  of  the 
great  guanlian  angels  of  the  universe,  who  was  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  divine  judgments  on  the 


(material)  world  and  the  stars  (zx,  4 ;  zxiii,  4,  ed.  Dill- 
mann). 

Ragueneao,  FitfotfRic  db.  a  French  prelate  who 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  16tb  century.  He 
was  of  noble  birth,  and  after  taking  holy  orders,  his 
uncle  vacated  the  bishopric  of  Marseilles  in  order  to 
make  room  fur  him.  He  became  a  zealous  and  devoted 
ecclesiastic,  and  in  many  instances  displayed  more  than 
ordinary  manliness.  As  he  was  suspected  of  a  strong 
leaning  towards  Protestantism,  the  leaguisla  greatly  an- 
noyed him,  and  he  finally  quitted  the  country,  as  his 
life  was  threatened.  He  took  refuge  with  Christina 
of  Lorraine  in  Italy,  until  after  the  abjuration  of  Henry 
IV,  when  Ragueneau  returned  to  France ;  but  he  paid 
for  his  trust  in  the  change  of  the  times  by  his  life's 
blood.  He  was  assassinated  Sepu  26, 1603,  in  bis  castle. 
See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirtde,  xli,478,474 ;  A  rret  du 
Parlenient  de  Province  centre  les  Auteurs  de  PAssassinat 
commis  sur  la  I'ersonne  de  /'.  de  Ragueneau  (new  ed. 
Marseilles,  1854, 8vo). 

Ra'hab,  the  form,  in  tbe  A.  T.,  of  two  names  quite 
different  in  the  Hebrew. 

1.  (Heb.AacAa6',an'1,  wufe;  Sept'Paxa/3  [and  so 
in  Matt,  i,  6,  "  Racbab"],  'Pon^ ;  Josephus,  "PaxrijSijc. 
Ant.y,\,  2.)  A  woman  of  Jericho  at  the  time  of  the 
Eisode,  whose  name  has  become  famous  in  that  con- 
nection (Josh,  ii)  and  in  Jewish  lineage  (B.C.  1618). 
In  the  following  account  of  her,  we  chiefly  ftdluw  that 
found  in  Smith,  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  with  additions  from 
other  sources.    See  Exode. 

1.  Her  History. — At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Israelites  in  Canaan  she  was  a  young  unmarried  wom- 
an, dwelling  in  a  house  of  her  own  alone,  though  she 
had  a  father  and  mother,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  liv- 
ing in  Jericho.  She  was  a  "  harlot,"  and  probably  com- 
bined the  trade  of  lodging-keeper  for  wayfaring  men. 
She  seems  also  to  have  been  engage<l  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  linen,  and  the  art  of  dyeing,  for  which  the  Phce- 
nicians  were  early  famous ;  since  we  find  tbe  flat  roof  of 
her  house  coverMi  with  stalks  of  flax  put  there  to  dry, 
and  a  stock  of  scarlet  or  crimson  (^i"^,  sham)  thread 
in  her  house — a  circumstance  which,  coupled  with  the 
mention  of  Babylonish  garments  at  vii,  21  as  among 
the  spoils  of  Jericho,  indicates  tbe  existence  of  a  trade 
in  such  articles  between  Phoenicia  and  Mesopotamia. 
Her  house  was  situated  on  the  wall,  probably  near  the 
town  gate,  so  as  to  be  convenient  for  persons  coming  in 
and  going  out  of  the  city.  Traders  coming  from  Mes- 
opotamia or  Egypt  to  Phcenicia  would  frequently  pass 
through  Jericho,  situated  as  it  was  near  tbe  fonts  of  the 
Jordan ;  and  of  these  many  would  resort  to  the  house 
of  Kahab.  Rahab,  therefore,  had  been  well  informed 
with  regard  to  the  events  of  the  Exodus.  She  had 
heard  of  the  passage  through  the  Re<l  Sea,  of  the  ut- 
ter destruction  of  Sihon  and  Og,  and  of  the  irresistible 
progress  of  the  Israelitish  host.  The  effect  upon  her 
mind  bad  been  what  one  would  not  have  expected  in  a 
person  of  her  way  of  life :  it  led  her  to  a  firm  faith  in 
Jehovah  as  the  true  God,  and  to  the  conviction  that  he 
purpose))  to  give  the  land  of  Canaan  to  the  Israelites. 
When,  therefore,  the  two  spies  sent  by  Joshua  came  to 
her  house,  they  found  themselves  under  the  roof  of  one 
who,  alone,  probably,  of  the  whole  population,  was  friend- 
ly to  their  nation.  Their  coming,  however,  was  quickly 
known ;  and  the  king  of  Jericho,  having  received  infor- 
mation of  it — while  at  supper,  according  to  Josephusi — 
sent,  that  very  evening,  to  require  her  to  deliver  them 
up.  It  is  verj'  likely  that,  her  house  being  a  pnblic 
one,  some  one  who  resorted  there  may  have  seen  and 
recognised  the  spies,  and  gone  off  at  once  to  report  the 
matter  to  the  authorities.  But  not  without  awakening 
Rahab's  suspicioiM;  for  she  immediately  hid  the  men 
among  the  flax -stalks  which  were  piled  on  the  flat 
roof  of  her  house,  and,  on  the  arrival  of  the  officers  sent 
to  search  her  house,  was  ready  with  the  story  that  two 
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men — of  what  eountiy  ihe  knew  not— bad,  it  was  tnie, 
been  to  her  hoose,  but  bad  left  it  jiut  before  the  gates 
were  shut  for  the  night.  If  they  pursued  them  at  once, 
she  added,  they  would  be  sure  to  overtake  them.  Mis- 
led by  the  false  information,  the  men  started  in  pursuit 
to  the  fords  of  the  Jordan,  the  gates  having  been  opened 
to  let  them  out,  and  immediately  closed  again.  When 
all  was  quiet,  and  the  people  were  gone  to  bed,  Kahab 
stole  up  to  the  house-top,  told  the  spies  what  bad  hap- 
pened, and  assured  them  of  her  faith  in  the  God  of  Is- 
rael, and  her  confident  expectation  of  the  capture  of  the 
whole  land  by  them — an  expectation,  she  added,  which 
was  shared  by  her  countrymen,  and  bad  produced  a  great 
panic  among  them.  She  then  told  them  her  plan  for 
their  escape:  it  was  to  let  them  down  by  a  cord  ftum 
the  window  of  ber  bouse,  which  looked  over  the  city 
wall,  and  that  they  should  flee  into  the  mountains  which 
bounded  the  plains  of  Jericho,  and  lie  bidden  there  for 
three  days,  by  which  time  the  pursuers  would  have  re- 
turned, and  the  fords  of  the  Jordan  be  open  to  them 
again.  She  asked,  in  return  for  her  kindness  to  them, 
that  they  should  swear  by  Jehovah  that,  when  their 
countrymen  had  taken  the  city,  they  would  spare  her 
life,  and  the  lives  of  her  father  and  mother,  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  all  that  belonged  to  them.  The  men 
readily  consented ;  and  it  was  agreed  between  them  that 
she  should  hang  out  her  scarlet  line  at  the  window  from 
which  they  had  escaped,  and  bring  all  her  family  under 
ber  roof.  If  any  of  her  kindred  went  out-of-d>Mrs  into 
the  street,  his  blood  would  be  upon  his  own  head ;  and 
the  Israelites,  in  that  case,  would  be  guiltless.  Tbe 
event  proved  the  wisdom  of  her  precautions.  The  pur- 
suers returned  to  Jericho  after  a  fruitless  search,  and  the 
spies  got  safe  back  to  the  Israelitish  camp.  The  news 
they  brought  of  the  terror  of  the  Canaanites  doubtless 
inspired  Israel  with  fresh  courage,  and  within  three  days 
of  their  return  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  was  effect^ 
In  the  utter  destruction  of  Jericho  which  ensued,  Joshua 
gave  the  strictest  orders  for  the  preservation  of  Kahab 
and  her  family ;  and,  accordingly,  before  the  city  was 
burned,  tbe  two  spies  were  sent  to  her  house,  and  they 
brought  out  her,  her  father,  and  mother,  and  brothers, 
and  kindred,  and  all  that  she  had,  and  placed  them  in 
safety  in  the  Israelitish  camp.  The  narrator  adds, "  and 
she  dwelleth  in  Israel  unto  this  day ;"  not  necessarily 
implying  that  she  was  alive  at  the  time  he  wrote,  but 
that  the  family  of  strangers  of  which  she  was  reckoned 
the  head  continued  to  dwell  among  the  children  of  Is- 
raeL  Hay  not  the  three  hundred  and  forty-five  "chil- 
dren of  Jericho"  mentioned  in  Ezra  ii,  84 ;  Neh.  vii,  86, 
and  "  the  men  of  Jericho"  who  assisted  Nehemiah  in 
rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii,  2)  have  been 
their  posterity?  Their  continued  sojourn  among  the 
Israelites  as  a  distinct  family  would  be  exactly  analo- 
gous to  tbe  oases  of  the  Kenites,  the  house  of  Kechab, 
the  Gibeonites,  the  bouse  of  Caleb,  and  perhaps  others. 
See  JERicHa 

As  regards  Rahab  herself,  we  learn  fh>m  Matt,  i,  6 
that  she  became  tbe  wife  of  Salmon,  the  son  of  Nah- 
shon,  and  the  ancestress  of  Boaz,  Jesse's  grandfather. 
The  suspicion  naturally  arises  that  Salmon  may  have 
been  one  of  the  spies  whose  life  she  saved,  and  that 
gratitude  for  so  gfeat  a  benefit  led,  in  his  case,  to  a  more 
tender  passion,  and  obliterated  the  memory  of  any  past 
disgrace  attaching  to  her  name.  We  are  expressly  told 
that  the  spies  were  "  young  men"  (Josh,  vi,  23)— Sept. 
vtaviitKovs,  ii,  1 ;  and  the  example  of  the  farmer  spies 
who  were  sent  from  Kadesh  -  Bamea,  who  were  all 
"  heads  of  Israel"  (Numb,  xiii,  3),  as  well  as  the  im- 
portance of  the  service  to  be  performed,  would  lead  one 
to  expect  that  they  would  be  persons  of  high  station. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain,  on  the  authori- 
ty of  Matthew,  that  Kahab  became  the  mother  of  the 
line  from  which  sprang  David,  and,  eventually,  Christ ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  so  stated  in 
the  public  archives  from  which  the  evangelist  extract- 
ed our  Lord's  genealogy,  in  which  only  four  women  are 


naiced— Til.  Tbamar,  Bachab,  Rntb,  and  BatbabAs- 
who  were  all,  apparently,  foreigners,  and  named  fat  HaL 
reason ;  for  that  the  Rachab  mentioned  by  Mattbe*  u 
Kahab  the  bariot  is  as  certain  as  that  David  io  the  ge>- 
ealogy  is  the  same  person  aa  Itavid  in  tbe  hooks  <i 
Samuel.  The  attempta  thatbave  been  made  to  pnm 
Rachab  different  from  Rahab  (chiefly  br  Onttwr,  t 
Dutch  prDfeasor,  in  tbe  Bibliolk.  Bremau.  iii,  4S8:  d* 
eariiest  expression  of  any  doubt  ia  by  Theophjlact  it 
the  Uth  century)  in  order  to  get  oat  of  the  chnnoliig- 
ical  difficulty,  are  singularly  absurd,  and  all  the  more  «> 
because,  even  if  successful,  they  wmild  not  diminish  tk 
difficulty  as  long  as  Salmon  remains  aa  tbe  ami  of  Xtk- 
shon  and  the  ancestor  of  Boaz.  However,  as  then  ne 
still  found  those  who  fallow  Outbov  in  bis  opinion,  a  U 
least  speak  doobtfully  (Valpy,  Greek  Tat.  with  Eng- 
lish notes,  on  J/<tfr.i,  6;  Tim^agbaa,0»  th»  Gtusdojin, 
1,192-194, etc;  Kuin61,nii  J/o«.i,  5;  Olsbauseo, ML), 
it  may  be  as  well  to  call  attention,  with  Dr.  Mill  (p.  131). 
to  the  exact  coincidence  in  the  af^  of  Salmou,  at  ik 
son  of  Nahshon,  who  was  prince  of  the  children  of  Ji- 
dah  in  the  wilderness,  and  that  of  Rahab  tbe  barkt.  ml 
to  observe  that  the  only  conceivable  reason  for  tbe  bo- 
tion  of  Rachab  in  Matthew's  genealogy  is  ihat  tbe  m 
a  remarkable  and  well-known  person,  as  Tamar,  Bath, 
and  Bathsheba  were.  The  mention  of  an  utterly  un- 
known Rahab  in  the  line  would  be  absurd.  Tlie  sBii- 
sions  to  "  Rahab  the  harlot"  in  Heb.  xi,  3 1 ;  James  ii.  2a. 
by  classing  ber  among  those  illustrioaa  for  their  fakk 
make  it  still  more  impossible  to  suppose  that  Hatibrv 
was  speaking  of  any  one  else.  Tbe  four  gateralian, 
Nahshon,  Salmon,  Boaz,  Obed,  are,  nererthdcs^  mt 
neeeasarily  all  consecutive.  See  David,  There  dns 
not  seem,  however,  to  be  any  force  in  BengeTs  remark, 
adopted  by  Olshansen,  that  the  article  (ic  r^  'Pajaf^ 
proves  that  Rahab  of  Jericho  is  meant,  seeing  Oai  sB 
the  proper  names  in  the  genealogy  which  are  in  th 
oblique  case  have  tbe  artide,  though  many  of  them  oc- 
cur iMnrhere  else,  and  that  it  ia  omitted  before  Hapio: 
in  ver,  16.    See  Gbsikaioot  op  Jbsus  Christ. 

Tbe  Jewish  writers  abound  in  praises  of  Rabab,  co 
account  of  the  great  service  she  rendered  tbeir  anco- 
tors.  Even  those  who  do  not  deny  that  she  was  t 
harlot  admit  that  she  eventually  became  tbe  wife  <^t 
prince  of  Israel,  and  that  many  great  persons  of  thcit 
nation  sprang  fiom  this  union.  I'be  general  statcnKOt 
is,  that  she  was  ten  years  of  age  at  the  time  tbe  He- 
brews qnitted  Egypt;  that  she  played  the  bariot  dar- 
ing all  the  forty  years  they  were  in  the  wilderness:  tlut 
she  becsme  a  proselyte  when  the  spies  were  reeeiral 
by  ber;  and  that,  after  the  fall  of  Jericbo,  no  lem  a  ftf 
sonage  than  Joshua  himself  made  her  bis  wife  ^ 
is  also  counted  as  an  ancestress  of  Jeremiah,  Haaaath, 
Hanamecl,  Sballum,  Baruch,  Ezekiel,  Neriah,  Serish, 
and  HuMah  the  prophetess.  See  Tahn.  BabrL  MtsiBii, 
foL  14,  coL  2:  Yuduitbi,  x,  1 ;  ShaUhalet  Uakabaia,  vii, 
2;  Abarbanel,  Kiinchi,  etc,  tm  JoA,  vi,  26;  Atilmlk 
7'on!A,p.I12;  Lightfoot, /for.  Ae6.  ad  Matt,  i,  4:  Meo- 
schen,  A^  T.  Talmad,  p.  40.     See  Joshua. 

2.  Sahab't  Character. — This  baa  been  a  sotqect  of 
deep  interest  and  no  little  controvert.  In  the  nam- 
tive  of  these  transactions,  Rahab  is  called  rcH  snail, 
which  our  own,  after  the  ancient  versions,  renders  "har- 
lot." Tbe  Jewish  writers,  however,  being  nnwiUing  to 
entertain  the  idea  of  their  ancestors  being  involved  is 
a  disreputable  association  at  the  commencement  of  their 
great  undertaking,  chose  to  interpret  tbe  word  "  bort- 
ess,"  one  who  keeps  a  publio-hoose,  as  if  from  ^n,  'to 
nourish"  (Josephus,  Atit.v,l;  ii  and  vii ;  oomp.  the  Tar- 
gum,  and  Kimcbi  and  Jarchi  on  tbe  text).  ChiialiaB 
tramilators,  also,  are  inclined  to  adopt  this  intefpieta- 
tion  for  the  sake  of  the  character  of  a  woman  of  wbca 
the  apostle  speaks  well,  and  who  would  appear,  fma 
Matt,  i,  4,  to  have  become,  by  a  snbseqnent  mairisfc 
with  Salmon,  prince  of  Judah,  an  ancestress  of .' 
But  we  must  be  content  to  take  fiMts  aa  tbey  i 
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and  not  strain  them  to  meet  difBculties ;  and  it  is  now 
univeraally  Bilmitted  by  every  sound  Hebrew  scholar 
that  nsit  means  "  harlot,"  and  not  "  hostess."  It  sig- 
nifies "  harlot"  in  every  other  text  where  it  occurs,  the 
idea  of  "  hostess"  not  being  represented  by  this  or  any 
other  word  in  Hebrew,  as  the  function  represented  by  it 
did  not  exist.  (See  Frisch,  De  Mutien  Pcregrina  up. 
HA.  [Lips.  1744].)  There  were  no  inns;  and  when 
certain  substitutes  for  inns  eventually  came  into  use, 
they  were  never,  in  any  Eastern  country,  kept  by  wom- 
en. On  the  other  hand,  strangers  from  beyond  the  riv- 
er might  have  repaired  to  the  house  of  a  harlot  with- 
out suspicion  or  remark :  the  Bedawin  from  the  desert 
constonily  do  so  at  this  day  in  their  visits  to  Cairo  and 
Bagdad.  The  house  of  such  a  woman  was  also  the  only 
one  to  which  they,  as  perfect  strangers,  could  have  had 
access,  and  certainly  the  only  one  in  which  they  could 
calculate  on  obtaining  the  information  they  required 
without  danger  from  male  inmates.  This  concnrrence 
of  analogies  in  the  word,  in  the  thing,  and  in  the  prob- 
ability of  circumstances  ought  to  settle  the  question. 
If  we  arc  concerned  for  the  morality  of  Rahab,  the  best 
proof  of  her  reformation  is  found  in  the  fact  of  her  sub- 
sequent marriage  to  Salmon :  this  implies  her  previous 
conversion  to  Judaism,  for  which,  indeed,  her  discourse 
with  the  spies  evinces  that  she  was  prepared.  Dis- 
misnng,  therefore,  as  inconsistent  with  truth  and  with 
the  meaning  of  SlsiT  and  iropii},  the  attempt  to  clear 
her  character  of  stain  by  saying  that  she  was  only  an 
innkeeper,  and  not  a  harlot  (ravSoictvTpta,  Chrysostom 
and  Chald.  Vera.),  we  may  yet  notice  that  it  is  very  pos- 
sible that  to  a  woman  of  her  country  and  religion  such 
a  calling  may  have  implied  a  far  less  deviation  from 
the  standard  of  morality  than  it  does  with  us  ("  vitas 
genus  vile  magis  quam  ilagitiosum :"  Grotius),  and, 
moreover,  that  with  a  purer  faith  she  seems  to  have 
entered  upon  a  pure  life.    See  Harlot. 

As  a  case  of  casuistry,  her  conduct  in  deceiving  the 
king  of  Jericho's  messengers  with  a  false  tale,  and, 
above  all,  in  taking  part  against  her  own  countrymen, 
has  been  much  discussed.  With  regard  to  the  first, 
strict  truth,  either  in  Jew  or  heathen,  was  a  virtue  so 
Dtterly  unknown  before  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel 
that,  so  far  as  Rahab  is  concerned,  the  discussion  is 
quite  superfluous.  The  question,  as  regards  ourselves, 
whether  in  any  case  a  falsehood  is  allowable — say  to 
save  our  own  life  or  that  of  another — is  different,  but 
need  not  be  argued  here.  The  question,  in  reference 
both  to  Rahab  and  to  Christians,  is  well  discussed  by 
Au^^ustinc,  Conlr.  Mendadiun  (Opp.  vi,  88,  84 ;  comp. 
Bullinger,  Sd  Dee.  Serm.  iv).  With  regard  to  her  tak- 
ing; part  against  her  own  countrymen,  it  can  only  be 
justified — but  is  fully  justified — by  the  circumstance 
that  fidelity  to  her  country  would,  in  her  case,  have 
been  infidelity  to  God,  and  that  the  higher  duty  to  her 
Maker  eclipsed  the  lower  duty  to  her  native  land.  Her 
anxious  provision  fur  the  safely  of  her  father's  house 
shows  how  alive  she  was  to  natural  afltctions,  and  seems 
to  prove  that  she  was  not  influenced  by  a  selfish  insen- 
sibility, but  by  an  enlightened  preference  for  the  srr\-ice 
of  the  true  God  over  the  abominable  pollutions  of  Ca- 
naanitish  idolatry.  If  her  own  life  of  shame  was  in 
any  way  connected  with  that  idolatry,  one  can  readily 
understand  what  a  further  stimulus  this  would  give, 
now  that  her  heart  was  purified  by  faith,  to  her  desire 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  nation  to  which  she  belonged 
by  birth,  and  the  establishment  of  that  to  which  she 
wished  to  belong  by  s  community  of  faith  and  hope. 
Anyhow,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  circumstances, 
her  feelings  and  conduct  were  analogous  to  those  of  a 
Christian  Jew  in  Paul's  time,  who  should  have  prefer- 
red the  triumph  of  the  Gospel  to  the  triumph  of  the 
old  Judaism,  or  to  those  of  a  converted  Hindfi  in  our 
own  days,  who  should  side  with  Christian  Englishmen 
against  the  attempts  of  his  own  countrymen  to  estab- 
lish the  supremacy  either  of  Brahma  or  Mohammed. 
VIII.-K  K  K 


This  view  of  Rahab's  conduct  is  fully  borne  out  by 
the  references  to  her  in  the  N.  T.  The  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  tells  us  that  **  by  faith  the  har- 
lot Rahab  perished  not  with  them  that  believed  not, 
when  -she  had  received  the  spies  with  peace"  (Heb.  xi, 
81) ;  and  James  fortifies  bis  doctrine  of  justification  by 
works  by  asking,  "Was  not  Kahab  the  harlot  justified 
by  works,  when  she  had  receivetl  the  messengers,  and 
had  seut  them  out  another  way  ?"  (James  ii,  25).  In 
like  manner  Clement  of  Rome  says,  "  Rahab  the  harlot 
was  saved  for  her  faith  and  hospitality"  (ad  Corinth,  xii). 

The  fathers  generally  ("  miio  consensu :"  Jscobson) 
consider  the  deliverance  of  Rahab  as  typical  of  salva- 
tion, and  the  scarlet  line  hung  out  at  her  window  as 
typical  of  the  blood  of  Jesus,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
ark  of  Noah  and  the  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb  were — a 
view  which  is  bonie  out  by  the  analogy  of  the  deliver- 
ances, and  by  the  language  of  Heb.  xi,  81  (rote  Ami^ii- 
•rami/, "  the  disobedient"),  compared  with  1  Pet.  iii,  20 
(iiradil<raalv  von).  Clement  (ad  Corinth,  xii)  is  the 
first  to  do  so.  He  says  that  by  the  symbol  of  the  scar- 
let line  it  was  "  made  manifest  that  there  shall  be  re- 
demption through  the  blood  of  the  Lord  to  all  who  be- 
lieve and  trust  in  God,"  and  adds  that  Rahab  in  this 
was.a  prophetess  as  well  as  a  believer — a  sentiment  in 
which  he  is  followed  by  Origen  (in  lib.  Jet.,  Horn.  iii). 
Justin  Martyr,  in  like  manner,  calls  the  scarlet  line  "  the 
symbol  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  by  which  those  of  all  na- 
tions who  once  were  harlots  and  unrighteous  are  saved ;" 
and  in  a  like  spirit  Irentsus  draws  from  the  story  of  Ra- 
hab the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  admission 
of  publicans  anil  harlots  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
through  the  symbol  of  the  scarlet  line,  which  he  com- 
pares with  the  Passover  and  the  Exodus.  Ambrose, 
Jerome,  Augustine  (who,  like  Jerome  and  Cyril,  takes 
I^  Ixxxvii,  4  to  refer  to  Rahab  the  harlot),  and  The- 
odoret,  all  follow  in  the  same  track ;  but  Origen,  as  usu- 
al, carries  the  allcgor}'  still  further.  Irensus  makes  the 
singular  mistake  of  calling  the  spies  three,  and  makes 
them  symbolical  of  the  Trinity  I  The  comparison  of 
the  scarlet  line  with  the  scarlet  thread  which  was  bound 
round  the  hand  of  Zarah  is  a  favorite  one  with  them. 
See  Irennus,  Conlr.  Her,  iv,  xx ;  Just.  Mart.  Contr.  Trgph. 
p.  1 1 ;  Jemme,  A  dv.  Jovin.  lib.  i ;  Epitt.  rxxiv  ad  Nepot. ; 
Breviar.  in  Pta.  ktxxri;  Origen,  Comm.in  MalLxxvH; 
Chrysost.  Horn.  3  tn  Matl.,  also  8  in  Ep,  ad  Rom, ;  Ephr. 
Syr.  Rhythm  1  and  7  on  Nnlir. ;  Rhythm  7  on  the  Faith ; 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  CiUechet.  Led.  ii,  9;  x,  U.  Bullin- 
ger (bih  Dec.  Serm.  vi)  views  the  line  as  a  sign  and  seal 
of  the  covenant  between  the  Israelites  and  Rahab. 

The  Jews,  as  above  observed,  are  embarrassed  as  to 
what  to  ssy  concerning  Rahab,  They  praise  her  high- 
ly for  her  conduct;  but  some  rabbins  give  out  that  she 
was  not  a  Canaanite,  but  of  some  other  Gentile  race, 
and  was  only  a  sojourner  in  Jericho.  The  Gemara  of 
Babylon  mentions  the  above- noted  tradition  that  she 
became  the  wife  of  Joshua  —  a  tradition  unknown  to 
Jerome  (.idv.  Jovin,),  Josephus  (Ant,  v,  1)  describee 
her  as  an  innkeeper,  and  her  house  as  an  inn  (Karayii- 
■ftov),  and  never  applies  to  her  the  epithet  iropvi),  which 
is  the  term  used  by  the  Sept, 

See  the  Critici  Sacri,  Thesaur,  Son.  i,  487 ;  Simeon, 
Workt,  ii,  644 ;  Gordon,  Chritl  at  Made  Knotcn,  etc  ii, 
268;  Ewald,Cr«cA. /«r.  ii,  246;  Niemeyer,  CAaroi;.  iii, 
428  sq. :  Abichr,  De  Racktib  Ueretrice  (Lips.  1714) ; 
Caunter,  Hitt,  and  Char,  of  Rahab  [insists  that  she 
could  not  have  been  a  harlot]  (Lond.  1850) ;  Hoffmann, 
Rahab't  Eretiung  (Berl.  1 861).    Sec  Joshua. 

2.  (Heb.  Ra'hab,  Sn-I,  ttrength;  Sept.  'PoojS,  Psa. 
Ixxxvii,  4;  ri  KtjToc,  Job  xvi,  12;  virfpii^vot,  Psa. 
Ixxxix,  10 ;  omits  Isa.  Ii,  9).  A  poetical  name  signify- 
ing "  sea  monster,"  which  is  applied  as  an  appellation 
to  Egj'pt  in  Psa.  Ixxiv,  13, 14;  Ixxxvii,  4;  Ixxxix,  10; 
laa.  Ii,  9  (and  sometimes  to  its  king,  Ezek.  xxix,  8; 
xxxiii,  8;  corop.  Psa.  Ixviii,  81) — which  metaphorical 
designation  probably  involves  an  allusion  to  the  ctoco- 
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AUtt,  hippopotami,  and  other  aquatic  creatures  of  the 
Nile  (q.  v.).  As  the  word,  ir  Hebrew,  radically  denotes 
"  fierceness,  insolence,  pride,"  when  applied  to  Egypt,  it 
would  indicate  the  national  character  urthe  iiibabiunts. 
(jesenius  thinks  it  was  probably  of  Kf^yplian  origin,  but 
accommodated  to  Hebrew,  altbougb  no  likely  equiva- 
lent has  been  found  in  Coptic,  or,  we  may  add,  in  an- 
cient Egyptian  (The$uttr.  t.  v.).  That  the  Hebrew 
meaning  is  alluded  to  iu  connection  wiih  the  proper 
name  does  not  seem  to  prove  that  the  latter  is  Hebrew, 
but  this  is  rendered  very  probable  by  its  appoMie  char- 
acter and  its  sole  use  in  poetical  iKioks,  See  Behehoth, 
The  same  word  occurs  in  a  passage  in  Job,  where  it 
is  usually  translated,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  instead  of  being 
treated  as  a  pniper  name.  Yet  many  interpreters,  com- 
paring this  passage  with  parallel  ones,  insist  that  it 
refers  to  the  Exodus:  "He  divideth  the  sea  with  bis 
power,  and  by  his  understanding  be  smiteth  through 
the  proud"  [  or  "Rahab"]  (xxvi,  12).  The  prophet 
Isaiah  calls  on  the  arm  of  the  Lord,"  [Art]  not  thou  it 
that  hath  cut  Rahab,  [and]  wounded  the  dragon? 
[Art]  not  thou  it  which  hath  dried  the  sea,  the  waters 
of  the  great  deep;  that  hath  made  the  depths  of  the  sea 
a  way  fur  the  ransomed  to  pass  over?"  (li,  9,  10 ;  comp. 
15).  In  Haa.  Ixxiv  the  division  of  the  sea  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  breaking  the  heails  of  the  dragons 
and  the  heads  of  Leviathan  (rer.  13, 14).  So,  too,  in  Psa. 
Ixxxix  God's  power  to  subdue  the  sea  is  spoken  of  im- 
mediately before  a  mention  of  his  having  "  broken  Ra- 
hab in  pieces"  (ver.  9, 10).  Rahab,  as  a  name  of  Egypt, 
occurs  once  only  without  reference  to  the  Exodus:  this  is 
in  Psa.  Ixxxvii,  where  Rahab,  Babylon,  Philistia,  Tyre, 
and  Cush  are  compared  with  Zion  (ver.  4,  6).  In  one 
other  passage  the  name  is  alluded  to  with  reference  to 
its  Hebrew  signification,  where  it  is  prophesied  that  the 
aid  of  the  Egyptians  should  not  avail  those  who  sought 
tt,and  this  sentence  follows:  nsd  on  sn^, "  Insolence 
(i.e.  'the  insolent'),  they  sit  still"  (Isa,  xxx,  7),  as  Ge- 
senius  reads,  considering  it  to  be  undoubtedly  a  prover- 
bial expression.    See  Crocodilk. 

Ra'ham  (Heb.  Rack'am,  WV^,  bdfy ;  Sept.  'Paifi), 
the  son  of  Shema  and  father  of  Jorkoam,  in  the  geneal- 
ogy of  the  descendants  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron,  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  ii,  44).  KC  post  1600. 
Rashi  and  the  author  of  the  Quatt.  in  ParaL,  attributed 
to  Jerome,  regard  Jorkoam  as  a  place,  of  which  Rabam 
was  founder  and  prince. 

Rahauser,  Fredkbick  A.,  a  German  Reformed 
minister,  was  bom  in  York  Co.,  Pa.,  in  1782,  of  humble 
but  excellent  parentage.  He  was  brought  np  as  a 
weaver,  the  profession  of  his  father.  His  early  edu- 
cational advantages  were  very  limited.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  went  to  Hanover,  Pa.,  there  studied 
with  a  Lutheran  minister,  and  then  determined  to  pre- 
pare for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  His  brother  Jona- 
than greatly  aided  him,  and  Frederick  Rahauser  pleased 
as  a  preacher  as  soon  as  he  entered  upon  the  ministe- 
rial task.  He  was  ordained  in  1808,  and  preached  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  He  served  during  this  period 
several  large  and  laborious  charges,  which  arc  now 
among  the  most  prosperous  and  pn>minent  places  in  the 
Reformed  Church.  Iu  those  early  days  all  ministers 
did  hard  work,  for  then  the  fields  were  large  and  the 
laborers  were  yet  fewer  than  now.  His  first  settlement 
was  ai  Emmetuburg,  Md.,  in  the  summer  of  1808.  This 
charge,  which  he  served  with  great  acceptance  for  about 
eight  years,  then  included  Gettysburg,  Taneytown,  Ap- 
ples, and  other  distant  points.  Some  of  the  congrega- 
tions were  seven,  ten,  twelve,  and  even  twenty  miles 
apart.  But  during  all  his  hani  service  his  general 
health  was  good,  so  that  he  rarely  failed  to  meet  an  ap- 
pointment. In  1816  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  church  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  to  which  he  ministered  till  1819,  when 
he  remove<l  to  Chambersbnrg,  Pa.  To  this  chai^  he 
gave  his  matured  and  most  vigorous  labors,  and  there 
faithfulness  also  was  attended  with  success  for  a  period 


of  seventeen  years.  In  1886  he  removed  to  Tiffin.  0., 
and  for  four  years  was  pastor  of  the  German  Krfcnaed 
Church  in  that  city.  In  1840  he  took  charge  of  suae 
country  chu'rohes  in  Sandusky  and  Seneca  ooontiea,  ia 
a  region  called  the  Black  Swamp.  Here  be  continaeii 
the  work  of  his  ministry,  till  declining  years  and  ftaSof 
energies  disabled  him  from  the  active  duties  of  his  boij 
office.  He  lived  with  his  children  until  hia  death,  Jo^ 
16,1866. 

Ra'hftl,  a  form  originally  adopted  everrwheit  ii 
the  A.T.  (in  the  edition  of  1611)  for  the  preaent  bmil- 
iar  name  Rachel  (q.  v.),  but  retained  in  our  prrsett 
Bible  only  in  Jer.  xxxi,  16,  apparently  by  a  ntere  ot«t- 
sight  of  the  later  etiitors. 

RAbu  is,  in  Indian  mythology,  the  dcnxm  who  is 
imagined  to  be  the  cause  of  the  edipaes  of  sun  aad 
moon.  When,  in  consequence  of  the  churning  of  the 
milk  sea,  the  gods  had  obtained  the  amrita,  or  bevc^ 
age  of  immortality,  they  endeavored  to  appropriate  it 
to  their  exclusive  use:  and  in  this  attempt  tbcr  had 
also  succeeded,  after  a  long  struggle  with  their  rivsK 
the  Dailyas,  or  dasmons  when  Rahu,  one  of  the  latter, 
insinuating  himself  among  the  gods,  obtained  a  poitioe 
of  the  amrita.  Being  detected  by  the  sun  and  iDaKi, 
his  head  was  cut  off  by  Vishnu ;  but,  the  amrita  having 
reached  his  throat,  his  head  had  already  beoKne  immor- 
tal ;  and  out  of  revenge  against  sun  and  moon,  it  now 
puraues  them  with  implacable  hatreil,  seizing  tben  K 
intervals,  and  thus  cau.sing  their  rclipeca.  Such  is  tb« 
substance  of  the  legend  as  told  in  the  MaiaUinr^ 
(q.  v.).  In  the  Puranas  (q.  v.),  it  is  amplified  by  al- 
lowing both  head  and  tail  of  the  dseroon  to  ascend 
heaven,  and  produce  the  eclipses  of  sun  and  mf««. 
when  the  head  of  the  dnroon  is  called  Jlaia  aad  h» 
tail  Kttu,  both,  moreover,  being  represented  in  soar 
Purinas  as  the  sons  of  the  daemon  Viprachitii  and 
his  wife  Sinhika.  In  the  Vuhm-PurAia,  Raha  b  abs 
spoken  of  as  the  king  of  the  meteors.  —  CJumkn't 
Kncyclnp,  s.  v. 

R<U  D^ia,  a  H'uidik  sect  fotmded  by  RAi  Da.  a 
disciple  of  Raminand.  It  is  said  to  be  confined  to  the 
chaniart,  or  workers  in  hides  and  in  leather,  and  amee|; 
the  very  lowest  of  the  HindO  mixed  tribes.  This  cir- 
cumstance, as  Prof.  H.  U.  Wilson  thinks,  renders  it  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain  whether  the  sect 
still  exists. — Gardner,  Failhtoflhe  WorU,  a.  t. 

Ralford,  Matthew,  a  minister  of  (be  Methodift 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Jeffenon  Co. 
Ga.,  July  12,  1789.  He  enjoyed  the  cnmfonaUe  as- 
surance of  grace  at  or  before  the  tenth  year  of  his  a^ 
and  joined  the  Church  in  his  eleventh  year.  He  wai 
licenseil  to  exhort  Harcb  28,  1818,  and  was  lii  i  ii  il  i" 
preach  Dec  6.  He  entered  the  Georgia  Cunfenace  at 
the  ensinng  session,  and  filled  varions  appooHBitw* 
until  1842,  when  he  ceased  to  be  an  eHectire  pnaiter. 
He  was  sorely  afllicted  for  several  years  before  kt> 
death,  but  often  spoke  of  it  with  calmneaa  and  Cfariftis" 
confidence.  He  died  in  Monroe  Co.,Ga.,  April  16,  V*i. 
—Mimaa  of  A  mual  Con/.  oftkell.E.  Ck^  Stmlk,  l(s>0. 
p.  26. 

Rallcea,  Henry,  an  Anglican  divine  of  cooiidett- 
ble  note,  was  bom  Sept.  24,  1782,  and  waa  the  sercr.': 
son  of  Thomas  Raikea,  a  gentleman  diatingnisbMl  i- 
Rnglish  civic  life.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oas- 
bridge  University,  where  he  graduated  at  Sc  JohaV 
Col^ge,  in  1804,  with  second-class  honom.  The  aex: 
three  years  were  spent  on  the  Continent  in  extatri'. 
travels.  He  enjoyed  the  society  of  the  nmst  caksnd. 
and  returned,  in  1808,  to  enter  the  service  at  the  Ckm^ 
with  more  than  usual  intellectual  and  social  qoAfio- 
tions.  He  became  curate  of  Beichwfnth.  in  Sarr7,a>'< 
later  of  Bnmham,  in  Bnckshire,  whence  he  leinuied  !■> 
Bognor,  in  Sussex ;  and  finally  enjoyed  the  dimacaa 
of  holding  the  chancellorship  of  Ohester  for  eigtaw 
years.  Herefused,  about  1829,  the  bishofwic  of  CWnt- 
ia  and  a  valuable  prefeiment  in  the  Nunh  of  bcM 
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and  in  Lincolosbire.  He  was  attached  to  his  home, 
and  loved  the  quiet  and  retirement  of  his  parish.  He 
died  in  February,  1854.  Chancellor  Kaikes's  varied  and 
great  learning  was  scarcely  known  by  his  most  intimate 
ftiemia.  His  was  so  unpretentious  a  nature  that  few 
were  aware  of  his  acquirements  in  Oriental  learning 
and  patristic  subjects.  His  printed  productions  are  his 
least  valuable  efforts.  Yet  among  these  lesser  works 
mid  contributions  tx>  the  religious  periodicals  of  the  day, 
he  published  a  volume  of  Semwnt  of  a  very  original 
type, on  the  "Divine  Attributes;"  but  this  volume  in- 
curred the  fate  of  most  works  adopted  by  a  party  as  its 
manifesto  in  great  temporary  popularity  and  early  ob- 
livion. A  far  more  important  work,  and  one  of  vast  in- 
flnenoe  on  the  Church,  was  his  JCtiag  on  Clerical  Eduai- 
lion.  It  materially  influenced  the  universities  to  the 
recognition  of  a  higher  truth,  of  a  more  precious  learn- 
ing than  had,  at  that  time,  scarcely  found  a  place  in  the 
extensive  range  of  university  studies  and  examinations. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  besides  the  repeated  publica- 
tion of  series  of  sermons,  the  productions  of  Chancellor 
Kaikes  are  left  in  HS.  form.  He  was  so  well  qualified 
for  original  work,  and  did  so  much  of  it  in  certain  un- 
explored fields,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  his  writings  will, 
some  dav,  find  their  wav  to  print  in  a  complete  edition. 
See  GaUUman't  Mag.  (Lond.)  1855,  i,  198  sq.    (Jl.  H.  W.) 

Ralkes,  Rlohard,  uncle  of  Henry,  was  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Chnrch  of  England,  and  flourished  near  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century.  H:  was  educated  at  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  held  a  fellowship  from 
that  university.  After  taking  holy  orders,  he  was  made 
prebendary  of  St.  David's.  He  was  a  man  of  exact 
learning  and  of  refinement  of  taste.  He  was  the  early 
teacher  of  Henry.  The  founder  of  Sunday-schools  also 
received  much  help  and  encouragement  from  this  divine, 
who  himself  published  Eatayt  on  Sunduy-$chooU.  See 
GaUieiaan't  Magazine  (Lond.),  1855,  p.  199, 

Rallces,  Robert,  the  noted  English  philanthro- 
pist who  founded  the  modem  Sunday-school  (q.  v.), 
was  a  native  of  Gloucester,  England,  where  he  was  bom 
in  1735.  His  ancestors  were  people  of  good  rank,  and 
some  of  them  are  distinguished  as  clergy  and  politi- 
dans.  His  father  was  a  printer  and  an  editor.  He 
published  the  GloHce$ter  JounuU,  a  county  Tory  news- 
paper, and  the  first  journal  that  attempted  to  give  a  re- 
port of  pariiamentary  proceedings,  which  was  consider- 
ed, at  the  time,  so  great  a  breach  of  privilege  that  he 
was  reprimanded  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
the  dark  days  of  George  I  and  under  the  partisanship 
of  lord-chancellor  King.  Kobert  was  brought  up  with 
a  view  of  succeeding  his  father  in  business,  and  en- 
joyed, therefore,  a  liberal  education.  Having  finally 
become  proprietor  of  the  Journal,  he  managed  to  give 
his  paper  a  wiile  influence  and  respectful  reading.  He 
was  a  truly  devout  man,  and  carried  his  Christianity 
into  every-day  life.  He  was  not  only  scrupulous  about 
his  church  attendance  on  the  Sabbath,  but  made  it  the 
role  to  frequent  early  morning  prayers  on  week-days  at 
the  Gbwceater  catbedraL  A  man  who  could  thus  de- 
vote the  hours  of  a  working-day  to  the  glory  of  bis 
God  was  likely  to  cherish  an  interest  in  his  fellows 
also.  Raikes  was  particularly  interested  in  the  lowly 
and  the  degraded.  He  visited  prisons  and  went  about 
the  streets  seeking  to  do  good  wherever  there  was  need 
of  aid  or  ooonsel.  The  improvements  in  prison  disd- 
pllne  at  the  doae  of  the  last  century  in  England  are 
largely  doe  to  Robert  Raikes.  His  newspaper  was  an 
important  agency  which  he  used  freely,  and  thus  pow- 
erfully affected  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  suffering 
and  degraded  classes  of  society.  In  1781  his  attention 
wat  directed  to  the  children  of  the  poor.  He  had,  by 
fre<|nent  intercourse  with  the  common  people,  learned 
of  their  low  intellectual  state  and  the  absolute  neglect 
sofifered  by  the  rising  generations.  He  was  struck,  as 
he  himself  tells  us  in  one  of  his  letters  written  in  1784, 
with  the  number  of  wretched  children  whom  he  found 


in  the  suburbs  of  Gloucester,  chiefly  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  pin  manufactory,  where  their  parents  were 
employed,  wholly  abandoned  to  themselves,  half  clothed, 
half  fed,  and  growing  up  in  the  most  degrading  vices. 
The  state  of  the  streets  was  worse  on  Sunday,  when 
the  older  children,  who  were  employed  in  the  factory 
on  week-days,  were  joined  to  their  younger  associates; 
and  all  manner  of  excesses  became  the  theme  of  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  the  shopmen  and  the  property- 
owners  generally.  Even  the  farmers  near  there  com- 
plained of  the  depredations  frequently  committed  by 
juvenile  offenders.  Raikes  determined  to  provide  a 
remedy  for  this  growing  evil.  He  saw  very  dearly 
the  surest  result  in  education,  and  therefore  sought  the 
help  of  four  excellent  teachers  and  devoted  Christian 
women,  whom  he  paid  a  small  allowance  for  thdr  ser- 
vices, and,  gathering  the  chiMren  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
attempted  the  kind  of  work  which  has  given  shape  to 
the  modem  Sabbath-school.  He  procured  the  help  of 
the  dergy,  and  the  enterprise  begun  in  such  an  unpre- 
tending manner  grew  into  proportions  of  which  Raikes 
himself  had  not  had  the  faintest  idea.  The  instruction 
was  at  first  confined  to  reading  and  writing.  Instead 
of  secular  text-books,  the  Bible  was  the  principal  read- 
ing-book used,  and  so  the  children  were  made  familiar 
with  the  Gospel's  great  benefits  to  man.  How  he  got 
the  children  we  will  let  him  tell  in  his  own  language : 
"  I  went  around,"  he  says,  "  to  remonstrate  with  num- 
ben  of  the  poor  on  the  melancholy  consequences  that 
must  ensue  from  a  fatal  neglect  of  their  children's  mor- 
als. I  prevailed  with  some,  and  others  soon  followed ; 
and  the  school  began  to  prosper  in  numbers.  The  chil- 
dren were  to  come  soon  after  ten  in  the  morning  and 
stay  till  twelve ;  they  were  then  to  go  home  and  re- 
turn at  one,  and,  after  reading  a  lesson,  they  were  to  be 
conducted  to  church.  After  church  they  were  to  be 
employed  in  repeating  the  catechism  till  half-past  five, 
and  then  to  be  dismissed  with  an  injunction  to  go  home 
without  making  a  noise,  and  by  no  means  to  play  in 
the  street.  With  regard  to  the  rales  adopted,  I  only  re- 
quired that  they  come  to  the  school  on  Sunday  as  clean 
as  possible.  Many  were  at  first  deterred  because  they 
wanted  decent  clothing,  but  I  could  not  undertake  to 
supply  this  defect.  Although  without  shoes  and  in  a 
tagged  coat,  I  rejeeted  none  on  that  account ;  all  that  I 
required  were  clean  hands,  a  dean  face,  and  the  hair 
combed.  If  they  had  no  clean  shirt,  they  were  to  come 
in  that  which  they  had  on.  The  want  of  decent  ap- 
parel at  first  kept  great  numbers  at  a  distance,  but  they 
gradually  became  wiser,  and  all  pressed  to  leant.  I  had 
the  good  luck  to  procure  places  for  some  that  were  de- 
serving, which  was  of  great  use.  The  children  attend- 
ing the  school  varied  from  six  years  old  to  twelve  or 
fourteen.  Little  rewards  were  distributed  among  the 
most  diligent ;  this  excited  an  emulation,"  The  mode 
of  procedure  is  thus  described  by  himself:  "  Upon  the 
Sunday  afternoon  the  mistresses  take  their  scholars  to 
chureh,  a  place  which  neither  they  nor  their  ancestors 
ever  entered  with  a  view  to  the  glory  of  God.  They 
assemUe  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  mistreaaes,  and  walk 
before  her  to  church,  two  and  two,  in  as  much  order  as 
a  company  of  soldieca.  I  am  generally  at  church,  and 
after  service  they  all  CMiie  round  me  to  make  their 
bow,  and,  if  any  animosities  have  arisen,  to  make  their 
complaint  The  great  principle  I  inculcate  is  to  be 
kind  and  good-natured  to  each  other;  not  to  provoke 
one  another;  to  be  dutiful  to  their  parents;  not  to  of- 
fend (iod  by  cursing  and  swearing,  and  such  pUin  pre- 
ceftts  as  all  may  comprehend."  Although  other  schemes 
may  have  been  formed  on  a  larger  scale  and  exdted  a 
more  romantic  interest,  none  were  ever  so  productive 
of  more  extensively  beneficial  results.  The  necessity, 
and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  establishment, 
of  such  schools  seem  to  have  occurred  about  the  same 
time  to  several  individuals  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  although  Mr,  Stoke,  in  particular,  the  rector  of 
St.  John's,  Gloucester,  cordially  co-operated  in  the  ereo- 
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tion  and  aaperintendenee  of  the  8and<T-«choola  in  that 
city,  yet,  for  the  energetic  development  of  the  principle, 
for  the  canj'ing-out  into  practical  details  and  bringing 
it  in  the  OKXt  advantageous  form  before  the  country  ao 
as  to  render  it  a  prolific  source  of  public  benefit,  to  Rob- 
ert Kaikea,  beyond  all  dispute,  belongs  the  honorable  title 
of  the  Founder  of  Sunday-schools.  Three  years  after 
the  inauguration  uf  the  Gloucester  institution,  the  in- 
habitants of  an  obscure  district  where  he  had  fixed  a 
school  remarked  that  "the  place  had  become  quite  a 
heaven  upon  Sundays  compared  to  what  it  used  to  be." 
Schuola  of  the  same  kind  were,  ere  long,  opened  in  moat 
of  the  large  towns  in  England.  A  Sunday-school  So- 
ciety was  opened  in  London  under  the  auspices  of  such 
men  as  Henry  Thornton,  bishops  Barrington,  Porteus, 
and  other  well-known  Christians  of  the  period ;  and,  at 
a  general  meeting  of  that  association,  held  on  July  11, 
1787,  it  was  resolved  unanimously  that,  in  consideration 
of  the  zeal  and  merits  of  Robert  I{aike^  he  be  admitted 
an  honoiary  member  of  the  society.  Within  the  sphere 
of  his  own  immediate  experience,  Raikes  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  happiest  fruits  spring  from  the 
institutions  in  Gloucester ;  for,  out  of  all  the  thousands 
of  poor  children  who  were  educated  at  those  Sunday- 
schools,  it  was  found,  after  a  long  series  of  years,  that 
not  one  had  ever  been  either  in  the  city  or  eoanty 
prisons.  Raikes  died  in  181 1.  See  Gattleman't  Miiga- 
•me  (Lond.),  1784-1881,  pt.  ii,  182,  294;  SbOdi  of  the 
L\fe  of  Robt,  HuiktBy  and  tMe  History  of  Sunday'SchooU 
(N.  Y.  18mo);  Cornell,  Life  of  Rob^  Ruiktt  (N.  Y. 
1864) ;  Jamieson,  CArutum  Biography,  s.  v. 

Ralkei,  Timothy,  the  grandfather  of  Robert 
Raikes,  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  uf  some  note.  He  was  bom  near  the  middle  uf  the 
17th  century,  and  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  After  taking  holy  orders,  he  was  vicar  of 
TickhilL  He  held  the  vicarate  of  Uessle,  near  Hull,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  1722. 

Ralllon,  Jaoqdes,  a  French  prelate,  bom  at  Bour- 
goin,  July  17, 1762,  was  educated  for  the  priesthood  at 
the  seminary  in  Lufon,  in  which  he  had  been  placed  by 
bishop  Mercy  of  that  place.  After  graduation  he  was 
made  a  curate  of  Hoataigu,  but  was  obliged  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary period  to  quit  his  parish,  and  lived  for  some 
time  at  Paris,  where  he  took  the  defence  of  the  priests 
in  his  Appd  au  Peuple  Calhoiique  (1792, 8vo).  But  he 
became  only  noloriuus,  and,  by  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion, was  forced  from  the  country.  He  lived  for  a  while 
at  Soleor,  in  Switzerland,  then  at  Venice,  in  Italy,  and 
only  returned  to  France  in  1804.  He  at  once  became 
teacher  in  the  house  of  Pnrtalis,  then  minister  uf  cul- 
tus,  and  by  his  influence  UaiUon  was  in  18U9  made 
professor  of  pulpit  oratory  in  the  theological  faculty  at 
Paris,  and  tituUry  canon  of  Notre  Dame.  In  the  latter 
capacity  he  pronounced  the  funeral  orations  upon  mar- 
shal Lannea  and  other  distinguished  countrymen  of  bis, 
and  so  markedly  acquitted  himself  in  this  task  that  be 
was  given  the  episcopacy  of  Orleans  in  1810.  The  un- 
pleasant relations  then  existing  between  the  govern- 
ment of  France  and  the  papacy,  however,  prevented  bis 
confirmation,  and  in  1816  he  went  into  retirement  at 
Paris.  The  government,  however,  was  unwilling  to 
suffer  the  loss  of  such  a  faithful  and  efficient  ecclesias- 
tic, and  in  1829  he  was  nominated  bishop  of  Dijon  and 
promptly  confirmed  as  such.  In  18S0  he  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Aix,  and  there  he  resided  until  his  death,  in 
1886.  On  his  departure  from  Dijon  a  medal  was  struck 
in  his  honor  by  his  diocese,  so  greatly  was  he  beloved. 
The  recently  expired  Dupanloup  (1878),  who  figured  as 
bishop,  and  mare  recently  as  archbishop,  of  Orleans,  at 
one  time  involved  Kaillon  in  controversy  and  took'offen- 
sive  ground;  but  Raillon  was  universidly  supported  by 
the  French  press  and  a  majority  of  the  French  clergy, 
and  for  a  while  bishop  Dupanloup  lost  much  of  his  pop- 
ularity on  account  of  bis  conduct  in  this  affair.  His 
--orks  are  of  a  secular  character,  excepting  the  Hittoin 


de  Saitit-Atiibrote  (which  was  to  form  four  or  fire  nb. 
in  8vo,  but  of  which  the  MS.  was  lost).  See  Hotter, 
ffouv.  Biog.  Ginirak,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Rails  OP  THE  Altak  date  from  the  time  of  bi^ 
Andrewes,  who  calls  them  "  wainscot  banisters,"  wl 
Laud,  who  intended  to  preserve  the  altar  fron  piWau- 
tion  by  their  use.  '{"hey  are,  in  fact,  the  ctattrlli  mornl 
eastward,  resembling  the  medisval  "  reclinatorium,''iDd 
answer  to  the  primiiive  allar-veils  and  Greek  "icom*- 
tasis."  At  Leamington  Priors,  St.  German's,  and  Wini- 
borne  they  are  covered  with  a  white  linen  cloth  si  ihe 
time  of  holy  communion,  a  relic  of  the  cuEtom  for  cso- 
municants  to  hold  the  houselling-cloth  ((/oiittitKi>i>,  fa 
the  Lord's  body)  below  their  chin  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
taining upon  it  any  portion  of  ihe  sacrament  which 
might  fall  during  the  administration.  The  costomwa 
disused  at  the  coronation  of  William  IV.  St.  Aogostine 
and  Ccesarius  of  Aries  mpniinn  a  linen  rinth  (limmmn) 
used  by  women  for  the  same  purpose. — Wakoll,  Sacrtd 
Archaol.  s.  v. 

Raiment.  See  Cloi-hiko  ;  Dneas ;  Gabmkst. 
Ralmondi,  Oiovanni  Battiata,  a  cekbraud 
Italian  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Cremona  in  1540,  n- 
moved  in  his  youth  to  Kaples,  where  he  studied  at  the 
university  theology,  philosophy,  and  maibemaiio,  and 
then  spent  some  time  in  Asia  studying  Eastern  civiSa- 
tion  and  languages.  Returning  to  Italy,  he  became  en- 
gaged in  various  literary  enlerpris<^  and  enjoyed  the 
society  of  the  great  and  the  learned.  He  brought  oat 
an  edition  of  the  Gospels  in  Arabic  with  a  Latin  intci^ 
linear  translation  (1591),  and  wrote  grammars  of  Syriw 
and  Arabic.  He  was  also  engaged  on  a  polyglot  KUt 
more  complete  than  (hat  of  Alcala  or  of  Antwerp,  aid 
only  ceased  labor  when  the  death  of  pope  Gregory  XIII 
(1585)  and  the  departure  of  cardinal  Ferdinand  it 
Medici  (1587)  deprived  him  of  the  necessary  funds  for 
such  an  enterprise.  He  died  about  1610.  He  was  en- 
gaged after  1587  in  the  compilation  of  Oriental  HSS, 
and  other  like  labors.  See  Tiraboschi,  l)tUa  Ltittratm 
Itatiana. — Hoefer,  A'oue.  Biog.  Gfperak,  a.  ▼. 

Raimondi,  Maro  Antonio,  an  Italian  engraver 
who  devoted  himself  to  classical  and  sacred  ait,  wis 
bom  at  Bdogna  in  1487.  He  was  a  student  lint  of 
Francesco  Francia,  but  perfected  himself  under  Raphael, 
I  who  favored  him  so  greatly  that  Raimondi  may  be 
I  placed  by  the  side  of  his  great  master.  The  two  artiit! 
I  together  exerted  such  a  great  influence  upon  this  par- 
j  ticnlar  branch  of  art  that  the  works  of  that  time  have 
I  never  been  excelled  in  drawing  anddearaeas  of  ootfisc^ 
j  though  much  surpassed  in  gradation  of  tone  and  ddi- 
I  cacy  of  modelling.  It  should  be  remembered  that  it  was 
from  the  drawings,  and  not  the  finished  pictmei,  of 
Raphael  that  Marc  Antonio  worked.  He  was  espenal- 
ly  remarkable  for  the  exactness  with  which  he  cofwd; 
he  seems  to  have  been  willing  to  lose  himself  emirHr 
in  the  master  he  reproduced.  His  life  may  be  Mid  to 
have  been  devoted  to  multiplying  the  works  d  Ra- 
phael He  also  executed  a  few  plates  after  Midiael 
Angelo,  Mantegna,  Bandinelli,  and  Ginlio  Romano.  He 
was  imprisoned  on  account  of  some  plates  after  the  de- 
signs of  the  latter,  which  were  so  indecent  as  to  enrage 
Clement  VII,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  his  release 
was  obtained  by  some  of  the  cattlinals  and  BandiorllL 
In  1527  Raimondi  was  in  full  favor  in  Rome,  when  be 
was  driven  away  by  the  sacking  of  the  Spaniards.  He 
was  plundered,  and  fled  to  Bologna.  His  last  work  «» 
done  in  1589,  in  which  year  he  is  said  to  have  been  killed 
by  a  nobleman  of  Rome,  because  he  had  engraved  i  sec- 
ond plate  of  the  Murder  of  the  /tmoeeiitt,  contrary  to  his 
agreement.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  in  selectin; 
them  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  diffierem  in- 
prearions,  fbr  some  of  the  plates  have  been  retouched 
by  those  who  have  had  them,  until  they  are  gieailr 
changed.  The  best  impressions  have  no  publishers 
name.  Heineken  gives  a  complete  catalogue  it  his 
prints.    Very  fine  collections  are  in  the  Loi-vre  and  ia 
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th*  Brituh  Hnseum.  At  Venice  Satmondi  engnved, 
after  DUrer,  two  sets  of  prints— viz.  those  iUiutreting 
the  life  of  the  Virgin  and  the  life  ind  Passion  of  Christ. 
See  Hoefer,  iVottv.  Biog.  Ginirak,  a.  v. 

Rain,  Heb.n^^,in<i/4r,  and  also  BOS,  jriiAon, which, 
however,  rather  signifies  a  thower  of  more  violent  rain ; 
it  is  also  used  as  a  generic  term,  including  the  early  and 
latter  rain  (Jer.  v,  24 ;  Joel  ii,  23).  Another  word,  of  a 
more  poetical  character,  is  D'^S^S'I,  nbSiim  (a  plural 
form,  connected  with  rah,  "many," from  the  multitude 
of  the  drops),  translated  in  our  version  "  showers"  (Deut 
xxxii,  2;  Jer.  iii,  8;  xiv,  22;  Mic.  v,  7  [Heb.  6];  Pea. 
Ixv,  10  [Heb.  11] ;  Ixxii,  6).  The  Hebrews  have  also 
the  wonf  D^IT,  tirem,  expressing  violent  rain,  storm, 
tempest,  accompanied  with  hail— in  Job  xxiv,  8,  the 
heavy  rain  which  comes  down  on  mountains;  and  the 
word  "l''715>  *'V^''f  "hich  occurs  only  in  Prov.  xxvii, 
15,  continuous  and  heavy  rain  (Sept.  iv  riftipf  x^/u- 
fiyf). 

Earlg  Ram  means  the  rains  of  the  autumn,  fVyi', 
yoreh,  part,  subst.  from  ITl^,  "  he  scattered"  (Deut  xi, 
14;  Jer. T, 24);  also  the  Hiphil  part,  JTITO,  moWA  (Joel 
ii,  23) ;  Sept.  vcric  Trpwifioc. 

latter  Rain  is  the  rain  of  spring,  Clp^^,  malidti, 
(Pfov.  xvi,  15;  Job  xxix,  28;  Jer.  iii,  8;  Hos.  vi,  8; 
Joel  ii,  23 ;  Zech.  x,  1) ;  Sept.  vcriic  <>^/to£.  The  early 
and  latter  rains  are  mentioned  together  (Deot.  xi,  14 ; 
Jer.  V,  24 ;  Joel  ii,  23 ;  Hos,  vi,  3 ;  James  v,  7). 

In  a  country  comprising  so  many  varieties  of  eleva- 
tion as  Palestine,  there  must  of  necessity  occur  corre- 
sponding varieties  of  climate.  An  account  that  might 
correctly  describe  the  peculiarities  of  the  district  of  Leb- 
■non  would  be  in  many  respects  inaccurate  when  ap- 
plied to  the  deep  depression  and  almost  tropical  climate 
of  Jericho,  In  any  general  statement,  therefore,  allow- 
ince  must  be  made  for  not  inconsiderable  local  varia- 
dons.  Contrasted  with  the  districts  most  familiar  to 
ihe  children  of  Israel  before  their  settlement  in  the  land 
>f  promise  —  Egypt  and  the  Desert — rain  might  be 
ipoken  of  as  one  of  its  distinguishing  characteristics 
]DeuU  xi,  10,  11 ;  Herodotus,  iii,  10).  For  six  months 
n  the  year  no  rain  falls,  and  the  harvests  are  gathered 
n  without  any  of  the  anxiety  with  which  we  are  so 
amiliar  lest  the  work  be  interrupted  by  unseasonable 
torms.  In  this  respect,  at  least,  the  climate  has  re- 
nained  unchanged  since  the  time  when  Boaz  slept  by 
lis  heap  of  com ;  and  the  sending  of  thunder  and  rain  in 
rheat  harvest  was  a  miracle  which  filled  the  people  with 
ear  and  wonder  (1  Sam.  xii,  16-18);  so  that  Solomon 
ould  speak  of  "  rain  in  harvest"  as  the  most  forcible  ex- 
>ression  for  conveying  the  idea  of  something  utterly  out 
f  place  and  unnatural  (Prov.  xxvi,  1).  There  are,  how- 
ver,  very  considerable,  and  perhaps  more  than  compen- 
iting,  disadvantages  occasioned  by  this  lung  absence 
f  rain:  the  whole  land  becomes  dry,  parched,  and 
>rown;  the  cisterns  are  empty;  the  springs  and  fountains 
lil ;  and  the  autumnal  rains  are  eagerly  looked  for,  to 
irepare  the  earth  for  the  reception  of  the  seed.  These, 
he  early  rains,  commence  about  the  end  of  October  or 
eginning  of  November,  in  Lebanon  a  month  earlier — 
«t  suddenly,  but  by  degrees :  the  husbandman  has  thus 
he  opportunity  of  sowing  his  fields  of  wheat  and  barley, 
'he  rains  come  mostly  from  the  west  or  south-west 
Luke  xii,  54),  continuing  for  two  or  three  days  at  a 
ime,  and  falling  chiefly  during  the  night.  The  wind 
hen  shifts  round  to  the  north  or  east,  and  several  days 
f  fine  weather  succeed  (Pmv.  xxv,  23).  During  the 
lontha  of  November  and  December  the  rains  continue 
>  fall  heavily,  but  at  intervals ;  afterwards  they  return, 
nly  at  longer  intervals,  and  are  less  heavy ;  but  at  no 
eriod  during  the  winter  do  they  entirely  cease.  Jan- 
ary  and  February  are  the  coldest  months,  and  snow 
dis,  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  at  Jem- 
ilem,  but  it  does  not  lie  long :  it  is  very  seldom  seen 


along  the  coast  and  in  the  low  plains.  Thin  ice  occa- 
sionally covers  the  pools  for  a  few  days,  and  while  Por- 
ter was  writiug  his  Hanibook,  the  snow  was  eight  Inches 
deep  at  Damascus,  and  the  ice  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 
Bain  continues  to  fall  more  or  lees  during  the  month  of 
March;  it  is  very  rare  in  April,  and  even  in  Lebanon 
the  showers  that  occur  are  generally  light.  In  the  val- 
ley of  the  Jordan  the  barley  harvest  begins  as  eariy  as 
the  middle  of  April,  and  the  wheat  a  fortnight  later;  in 
Lebanon  the  grain  is  seldom  ripe  before  Ihe  middle  of 
June.  See  Robinson  {BMuxU  Reteareha,  i,  429)  and 
Porter  {HaxtBmok,  ch.  xlviii).    See  PALEariNB. 

With  respect  to  the  distinction  between  the  early 
and  the  latter  rains,  Robinson  observes  that  there  are 
net  at  the  present  day  "  any  particular  periods  of  raiti 
or  succession  of  showers  which  might  be  regarded  as 
distinct  rainy  seasons.  The  whole  period  from  October 
to  March  now  constitutes  only  one  continued  season  of 
rain,  without  any  regularly  intervening  term  of  pro- 
longed fine  weather.  Unless,  therefore,  there  hare  been 
some  change  in  the  climate,  the  eariy  and  the  latter 
rains  for  which  the  husbandman  waited  with  longing 
seem  rather  to  have  implied  the  first  showers  of  autumn 
which  revived  the  patched  and  thirsty  soil  and  pre- 
pared it  for  the  seed ;  and  the  Uter  showers  of  spring, 
which  continued  to  refresh  and  forward  both  the  ripen- 
ing crops  and  the  vernal  products  of  the  fields  (James  v, 
7 ;  Prov.  xvi,  15).  In  April  and  May  the  sky  is  usual- 
ly serene ;  showers  occur  occasionally,  but  they  arc  mild 
and  refreshing.  On  May  1  Robinson  experienced  show- 
ers at  Jerusalem,  and  "  at  evening  there  were  thunder 
and  lightning  (which  are  frequent  in  winter),  with 
pleasant  and  reviving  rain.  May  6  was  also  remark- 
able for  thunder  and  for  several  showers,  some  of  which 
were  quite  heavy.  The  rains  of  both  these  days  ex- 
tended far  to  the  north, ,  , .  but  the  occurrence  of  rain 
so  lati  in  the  season  was  regarded  as  a  very  unusual  cir- 
cumstance" {Biblical  Setearcha,  i,  480  [he  is  speaking 
of  the  year  1838]).  In  1856,  however, "  there  was  very 
heavy  rain  accompanied  with  thunder  all  over  the  re- 
gion of  Lebanon,  extending  to  Beirflt  and  Damascus, 
on  May  28  and  29 ;  but  the  oldest  inhabitant  had  never 
seen  the  like  before,  and  it  created,"  says  Porter  (_Hand- 
book,  ch.  xlviii),  "almost  as  much  astonishment  as  the 
thunder  and  rain  which  Samuel  brought  upon  the  Is- 
raelites during  the  time  of  wheat  harvest."  During  Dr. 
Robinson's  stay  at  Beirflt  on  his  second  visit  to  Pales- 
tine, in  1852,  there  were  heavy  rains  in  March,  once  for 
five  days  continuously,  and  the  weather  continued  varia- 
ble, with  occasional  heavy  rain,  till  the  close  of  the  first 
week  in  April  The  "latter  rauis"  thus  continued  this 
season  for  nearly  a  month  later  than  usual,  and  the  re- 
sult was  afterwards  seen  in  the  very  abundant  crops  of 
winter  grain  (Robinson,  Biblical  Retearcha,  iii,  9). 
These  details  will,  it  is  thought,  better  than  any  gen- 
eralized statement,  enable  the  reader  to  form  his  judg- 
ment on  the  "former"  and  "latter"  rains  of  Scripture, 
and  may  serve  to  introduce  a  remark  or  two  on  the 
question,  about  which  some  interest  has  been  felt, 
whether  there  have  been  any  change  in  the  frequency 
and  abundance  of  the  rain  in  Palestine,  or  in  the  periods 
of  its  supply.  It  is  asked  whether  "  these  stony  hills, 
these  deserted  valleys,"  can  be  the  Und  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey;  the  land  which  God  cared  for;  the 
land  upon  which  were  always  the  e)'e8  of  the  Lord, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  end  of  the  year 
(Deut.  xi,  12).  So  far  as  relates  to  the  other  considera- 
tions which  may  account  for  diminished  fertility,  such 
as  the  decrease  of  population  and  industry,  the  neglect 
of  terrace-culture  and  irrigation,  and  husbanding  the 
supply  of  water,  it  may  suffice  to  refer  to  the  article  on 
AcRieuLTURB,  and  to  Stanley  {Sinai  and  PalttHnr, 
p.  120-123).  With  respect  to  our  more  immediate  sub- 
ject, it  is  uiged  that  the  verj'  expression  "  fiowing  with 
milk  and  honey"  implies  abundant  rains  to  keep  alive 
the  grass  for  the  pasture  of  the  numerous  herds  supply- 
ing the  milk,  an<l  to  nourish  the  flowers  clothing  the 
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now  bare  biU-«ides,  from  whence  the  bees  might  gather 
their  Mores  of  boiiey.  It  is  niged  that  the  supply  of 
rain  in  iu  due  season  seems  to  be  promised  as  contin- 
gent upon  the  fidelity  of  the  people  (Deut.  xi,  16-16; 
Lev.  xxvi,  8-5),  and  that  as  from  time  to  time,  to  pun- 
ish the  people  fur  their  transgressions,  "  the  showers 
have  been  withbolden,  and  there  hath  been  no  latter 
rain"  (Jer.  iii,  8;  1  Kings  xvii,  xviii),  so  now,  in  the 
great  and  long-continued  apostasy  of  the  chiMren  of  Is- 
rael, there  has  come  Upon  even  the  land  of  their  for- 
feited inheritance  a  like  long-continued  withdrawal  of 
the  favor  of  God,  who  claims  the  sending  of  rain  as  one 
of  his  special  prerogatives  (Jer.  xiv,  22).  See  Calb:<- 
DAB,  Jewish. 

The  early  rains,  it  is  urged,  are  by  comparison  scanty 
and  interrupted,  the  latter  rains  have  altogether  ceased, 
and  hence,  it  is  maintained,  the  cune  has  been  fulfilled, 
"  Thy  heaven  that  is  over  thy  head  shall  be  brass,  and 
the  earth  that  is  under  thee  shall  be  iron.  The  Lord 
shall  make  the  rain  of  thy  land  powder  and  dust"  (Deut. 
xxviii,  28,  24;  Lev.  xxvi,  19).  Without  entering  here 
into  the  oonsideratioa  of  the  justness  of  the  interpreta- 
tion which  would  assume  these  predictions  of  the  with- 
holding of  rain  to  be  altogether  different  in  the  manner 
of  their  infliction  from  the  other  calamities  denounced 
in  these  chapters  of  threatening,  it  would  appear  that, 
so  far  as  the  question  offset  is  concerned,  there  is  scarce- 
ly sufficient  reason  to  imagine  that  any  great  and  marked 
changes  with  respect  to  the  rains  have  taken  place  in  Pal- 
estine. In  early  days,  as  now,  rain  was  unknown  for  half 
the  year;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  allusions  in 
Prov.  xvi,  16;  Job  xxix,  28,  the  latter  nin  was  even 
then,  while  greatly  desired  and  longed  fur,  that  which 
was  somewhat  precarious,  by  no  means  to  be  absolutely 
counted  on  as  a  matter  of  course.  If  we  are  to  take  as 
correct  our  translation  of  Juel  ii,  28, "  The  Utter  rain  in 
the  first  (month),"  i.  e.  Nisan  or  Abib,  answering  to  the 
latter  part  of  March  and  the  early  part  of  April,  the 
times  of  the  latter  rain  in  the  days  of  the  prophets 
would  coincide  with  those  in  which  it  falls  now.  The 
same  conclusion  would  be  arrived  at  from  Amos  iv,  7, 
"  I  have  withholden  the  rain  from  you  when  there  were 
yet  three  months  to  the  harvest."  The  rain  here  spoken 
of  is  the  latter  rain,  and  an  interval  of  three  months  be- 
tween the  ending  of  the  rain  and  the  beginning  of  har- 
vest would  seem  to  be  in  an  average  year  as  exceptional 
now  as  it  was  when  Amos  noted  it  as  a  judgment  of 
God.  We  may  infer  also  from  the  Song  of  Solomon,  ii, 
11-18,  where  is  given  a  poetical  description  of  the  burst- 
ing-forth  of  vegetation  in  the  spring,  that  when  the 
"winter"  was  past,  the  rain  also  was  over  and  gone.  We 
can  hardly,  by  any  extension  of  the  term  "winter," 
bring  it  down  to  a  later  period  than  that  during  which 
the  rains  still  fall. 

It  may  be  added  that  travellers  have,  perhaps  aiH»n- 
scioiisly,  exaggerated  the  barrenness  of  the  land,  from 
confining  themselves  too  closely  to  the  southern  portion 
of  Palestine ;  the  northern  portion,  Galilee,  of  such  pe- 
culiar interest  to  the  readers  of  the  (iospels,  is  fertile 
and  beautiful  (see  Stanley,  Smti  and  PaUmine,  ch.  x, 
and  Van  de  Velde,  there  quoted),  and  in  his  description 
u(  the  valley  of  Nabl&s,  Che  ancient  Shechem,  Robinson 
{BiUicid  Rttearcka,  ii,  275)  becomes  almost  enthusias- 
tic :  "  Here  a  scene  of  luxuriant  and  almost  unparalleled 
verdure  bursts  upon  our  view.  The  whole  valley  was 
filled  with  gardens  of  vegetables  and  orchards  of  all 
kinds  of  fruits,  watered  by  several  fountains,  which 
burst  forth  in  various  parts  and  flow  westward  in  re- 
freshing streams.  It  came  upon  us  suddenly,  like  a 
scene  of  fairy  enchantment.  We  saw  nothing  like  it  in 
all  Palestine."  The  account  given  by  a  recent  lady 
traveller  {Egyptian  Sfpukkrt$  cmd  Surian  Shrmn,  by 
Miss  Beaufort)  of  the  luxuriant  fruit-trees  and  vegeta- 
bles which  she  saw  at  MesbuUam's  farm  in  the  valley  of 
Urt«s,a  little  south  of  Bethlehem  (possibly  the  site  of  Sol- 
omon's gardens,  Ecdes.  ii,  4-6),  may  serve  to  prove  how 
much  now,  as  ever,  may  be  effected  by  irrigation  (q.v.). 


Rain  flpequently  furnishes  the  writers  of  the  Old  Tex. 
with  forcible  and  appropriate  metaphors,  varying  in  their 
character  according  aa  they  regard  it  as  the  bcuefieot 
and  fertilizing  shower,  or  the  destructive  storm  poiBiag 
down  the  mountain-side  and  sweeping  away  the  laUa 
of  years.  Thus  Prov.  xxviii,  3,  of  the  (xwr  man  tfaato^ 
ptesseth  the  poor;  Ezek.  xxxviii,  22,  of  the  Just  pimisb- 
ments  and  righteous  vengeance  of  God  (cump.  Pa*,  xi. 
6 ;  Job  XX,  S8).  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  it  wed  af 
speech  wise  and  Suing,  refreshing  the  souls  ol  men ;  «< 
words  earnestly  waited  for  and  heedfuUy  listened  to 
(Deut.  xxxii,  2;  Job  xxix,  23):  of  the  cheering  favsi 
of  the  Lord  coming  down  <Mice  more  upon  the  penitot 
soul;  of  the  gracious  presence  and  influence  for  good  of 
the  righteous  king  among  his  people ;  of  the  bkssiiigL 
gifts,  and  graces  of  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  (Hos.  \i,$; 
2  Sam.  xxiii,  4 ;  Psa.  Ixxii,  6) Smith. 

Rain  Dragon,  The,  a  Chinese  deity,  from  whose 
capacious  mouth  it  is  believed  the  waters  are  sponted 
forth  which  descend  upon  the  earth  in  the  form  of  laia. 
This  god  is  worshipped  by  thuee  who  cultivate  the  soil, 
only,  however,  when  his  power  is  felt  either  by  the  ab- 
sence of  rain  or  by  too  abundant  a  supply.  Sometimes 
the  farmers  earnestly  implore  him  to  give  them  man 
rain  and  sometimes  less.  In  cases  of  drought  each  fam- 
ily keeps  erected  at  the  front  door  of  the  house  a  ub- 
let  on  which  is  inscribed,  "To  the  Dragon  King  of  the 
Five  Lakes  and  the  Four  Seas."  Before  this  tablei,  od 
an  altar  of  incense,  they  lay  out  their  sacrificial  offeriogs 
to  propitiate  the  gods.  Processions  are  also  got  up, 
among  the  farmers  particularly,  to  attract  the  favor  of 
the  gods.  On  these  occasions  there  may  sometimes  be 
seen  a  huge  figure  of  a  dragon  made  of  paper  or  of 
cloth,which  is  carried  through  the  streets  with  soond  ef 
gongs  and  trumpets. — Gardner,  FailJu  of  (Ae  WoHi,  %,  v. 

Ralnald  or  Citeauz,  a  medieval  eedeaastie. 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  12tb  century.  He  was 
son  of  Milon,  and  had  St.  Bernard  for  teacher.  In  1 1  It, 
on  the  death  of  St,  Stephen,  he  became  abbot  of  Citeinx, 
and  here  he  gave  shelter  to  Abelard,  and  became  the 
mediator  for  the  restoration  of  that  great  mediteval  phi- 
losopher and  theologian  to  papal  favor.  In  1 148  Kai- 
nald  was  president  of  a  general  chapter  of  hb  order. 
He  died  Dec.  18,  tl&l.  He  published  a  Reaui  (ia 
eighty-seven  chsptere)  on  divers  chapters  of  the  Order 
of  Citeaux,  etc  See  Gallia  Christiana,  voL  iv,  coL  98S; 
m*toi>e  Litteraire  de  la  Franoe,  xii, 418 ;  Kemusat,  Ik 
de  Abilanl,  i,  251. — Hoefer,  A'oicr.  Biop.  Giiurale,s.r. 

Rainaldi,  France8<»,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  was  bora 
at  Hatelica,  in  the  Ancons  marshes,  in  1600.  At  tven- 
ty-twu  he  entered  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  pasRd 
his  life  at  Rome  in  the  house  of  the  Society  of  Jcaos. 
He  died  in  1677.  We  mention  of  his  writings,  /jiaKS 
ffominit  Devoli  (Rome,  1633, 24mo):— CV&o  drtt'  Amma 
(ibid.  1687,  12mo):  — r»fa  J.  iMiitr*  (ibid.  1672, 8vo> 
See  Southwell,  BiU.  Soc.  Jem,  p.  246. — Hoefer,  Sam. 
Biog.  Giairatf,  s.  v. 

Rainaldi,  Theopbllaa.    See  Batxacd. 

Rainbcw  (Heb.  rS|7,  ketheth,  i.e.  a  iote  withwhjcb 
to  shoot  arrows,  Gen.  ix,  13-16;  Ezek.  i,  28 ;  Sept.  ro^ov, 
so  Ecclus.  xliii,  1 1 ;  Vulg.  areas.  In  the  New  Test.  [Rev. 
iv,  3 ;  X,  1  ],  ip<£),  the  token  of  the  covenant  which  God 
made  with  Noah  when  he  came  forth  from  the  ark  that 
the  waters  should  no  more  become  a  flood  to  destroy  all 
flesh.  With  respect  to  the  covenant  itself,  as  a  charter 
of  natural  blessings  and  mercies  ("  the  world's  cnvenani, 
not  the  Church's"),  re-establiishing  the  |>eace  and  oidet 
nf  physical  nature,  which  in  the  flood  bad  undergone  is 
great  a  convulsion,  see  Davidson,  On  Prophecy,  led.  iii, 
p.  76-80.  With  respect  to  the  token  of  the  covenant, 
the  right  interpretation  of  Gen.  is,  18  seema  to  be  that 
God  took  the  rainbow,  which  had  hitherto  been  bat  a 
beautiful  object  shining  in  the  heavens  when  the  son's 
rays  fell  on  falling  rain,  and  consecrated  It  as  the  mfi 
of  his  love  and  the  witness  of  his  promise.  The  bow  in 
the  clotid,  seen  by  eveir  nation  under  heaven,  ia  an  8» 
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failing  witness  to  the  truth  of  God.  Was  the  rainbow, 
then,  we  a»k,  never  seen  before  the  flood?  Was  this 
"sign  in  the  hearens"  beheld  for  the  fimt  time  by  the 
eight  dwellers  in  the  an  when,  after  their  long  impris- 
ooment,  they  stood  again  upon  the  gieen  earth,  and  saw 
the  dark,  humid  clouds  spanned  by  its  glorious  aich  ? 
Such  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  narrator.  Yet 
this  implies  that  there  was  no  rain  before  the  flood,  and 
that  the  laws  of  nature  were  changed,  at  least  in  that 
part  of  the  globe,  by  that  event  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  in  the  world  at  large  there  has  been  such 
a  change  in  meteorological  phenomeiu  as  here  implied. 
That  a  certain  portion  of  the  earth  should  never  have 
been  visited  by  rain  is  quite  conceivable,  Egypt, 
though  not  absolutely  without  rain,  very  rarely  sees  it. 
But  the  country  of  Noah  and  the  ark  was  a  mountain- 
ous country ;  and  the  ordinary  atmospherical  conditions 
must  have  been  suspended,  or  a  new  law  must  have 
come  into  operation  after  the  flood,  if  the  rain  then  first 
fell,  and  if  the  rainbow  had  consequently  never  before 
been  painted  on  the  clouds.  Hence,  many  writers  have 
supposed  that  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is,  not  that 
the  rainbow  now  appeared  for  the  first  time,  but  that  it 
was  now  for  the  first  time  invested  with  the  sanctity  of 
a  sign;  that  not  a  new  phenomenon  was  visible,  but 
that  a  new  meaning  was  given  to  a  phenomenon  al- 
rsady  existing.  The  following  passages.  Numb,  xiv,  4 ; 
1  Sam.  xii,  18 ;  1  Kings  ii,  35,  are  instances  in  which 
^r],  nalhdn,  literally  "give" — the  word  used  in  Gen. 
ix,  13, "  I  do  $et  my  bow  in  the  cloud"— is  employed  in 
the  sense  of  "  constitute,"  "  appoint."  Accordingly  there 
is  no  reason  for  concluding  that  ignorance  of  the  natural 
cause  of  the  rainbow  occasioned  the  account  given  of 
its  institution  in  the  book  of  Genesis, — Smith.  See 
Noah. 

The  rainbow  is  frequently  seen  in  Palestine  in  the 
rainy  season,  and  thus  it  furnishes  a  common  image  to 
the  sacred  writers.  There  is  a  reference  to  the  rain- 
bow, though  not  named,  in  Isa.  liv,  9, 10 ;  and  it  is  men- 
tioned in  other  passages,  "As  the  appearance  of  the 
bow  which  is  in  the  cloud  in  the  day  of  rain,  so  was  the 
appearance  of  the  brightness  round  about"  (Ezek.  i,  28). 
"  And  there  was  a  rainbow  round  about  the  throne  in 
sight  like  unto  an  emerald"  (Kev,  iv,  3).  "  And  I  saw 
another  mighty  angel  come  down  from  heaven,  clothed 
with  a  cloud,  and  a  rainbow  was  upon  his  head"  (x,  1). 
These  three  passages  correspond  with  and  reflect  light 
upon  each  other.  The  rainbow  in  all  of  them  is  the 
designed  token  of  Uotl's  covenant  and  mercy,  and  of  his 
faithful  remembrance  of  his  promise.  "  Look  upon  the 
rainbow,"  says  the  son  of  Sirach  (Ecclus.  xliil,  11,12), 
"and  praise  him  that  made  it:  very  beautiful  it  is  in 
the  brightness  thereof;  it  compasseth  the  heaven  about 
with  a  glorious  circle,  and  the  hands  of  the  Most  High 
have  bended  it."  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the 
personified  rainbow,  Iris,  became  the  messenger  of  the 
gods,  and  the  natural  rainbow  seems  to  have  been  con- 
ceived as  the  paxsage-way  on  which  Iris  came  down  to 
men  (Serv.  on  Virgil's  ytCn,  v,  610).  The  Indian  my- 
thology made  a  yet  nearer  approach  to  the  Biblical 
view  (Von  Bohlen,  ludui,  i,  237) ;  but  the  Edda  repre- 
sents the  rainbow  as  a  bridge  connecting  heaven  and 
earth  (see,  in  general,  Menzel,  MytkiA.  Fortck.  p.  286 
sq.).  On  the  physical  views  of  the  ancients  with  re- 
gard to  the  rainbow,  see  Forbiger,  Handb.  d,  ah.  Geog. 
i,  596  sq.  See  Schlichter,  Dt  Ink  ijtuque  Emblem. 
(HaL  1739);  Ausfeld,  Dt  Iride  DUuvii  ma  rtdiluri 
Signo  (Giese.  1756).     See  Bow. 

Scientifically  considered,  the  rainbow  is  a  natural 
phenomenon  which  is  formed  by  rays  of  light  from  the 
sun  (occasionally  the  moon)  striking  drops  of  falling 
rain,  being  refracted  in  entering  them,  reflected  back, 
in  part,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  drops,  and  refracted 
again  on  leaving  them,  so  as  to  produce  prismatic  col- 
on, some  of  which  meet  (he  eye.  In  the  inner  or  pri- 
mary bow,  the  light  is  refracted  downwards^  and  uuder- 


I  goes  but  one  reflection ;  while  in  the  outer  or  secondary 
how  the  light,  striking  the  lower  side  of  the  drop,  is  first 
refracted  upwards,  and  reflected  twice  within  the  drop 
before  leaving  it ;  hence  its  light  is  fainter.  Both  pre- 
sent the  colors  of  the  prismatic  spectrum ;  but  in  the 
primary  bow  the  tints  gradually  ascend  from  the  violet 
to  the  red,  while  in  the  outer  the  violet  is  more  elevated. 
The  colors  of  the  rainbow  are  the  reault  of  the  decom- 
position of  white  light  in  its  |>a88age  through  the  glob- 
ular drops  of  water  forming  a  shower  of  rain. 

Rainbo'w,  Ei>wAia>,  D.D,,  an  English  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Bliton,  Lincolnshire,  in  1608,  was  educated  at 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  and  Magdalen  College, 
Cambridge,  and,  after  taking  holy  orders  and  filling 
minor  appointments,  was  made  master  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lie in  1642,  In  1660  he  was  deprived  on  account  of 
nonconformity,  but  in  1660  was  restored.  In  1661  he 
was  appointed  to  the  deanery  of  Peterborough,  and  in 
the  following  year  became  vice-chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  In  1 664  he  was  elevated  to  the 
episcopacy  by  being  made  bishop  of  Carlisle.  He  died 
in  1684,  He  published  three  separate  Sermom  (1634, 
1649,  1677).  See  Atliena  Oxon.;  Lift,  by  Jonathan 
Banks  (Lond.  1688, 8vo) ;  Funeral  Sermon,  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Tully  (1688, 12mo). 

Ralne,  James,  an  English  divine,  was  bom  at 
Lovington  in  1791,  and,  after  receiving  full  educational 
advantages  at  the  I'niversity  of  Cambridge,  took  holy 
orders,  and  finally  became  rector  of  Heldon,  and  libra- 
rian to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham.  He  died  in 
1858.  Dr.  Raine  devoted  himself  largely  to  antiqua- 
rian studies,  and  published  several  valuable  works  on 
English  ecclesiology  and  Church  antiquities.  We  have 
room  here  to  mention  only  Saint  Culhbtri  (Durham, 
1828, 4to),  See,  for  further  details,  the  excellent  article 
in  Allibone,  Did.  ofBril.  and  A  mer.  A  uthort,  ii,  1725, 

Raine,  Matthew,  another  English  divine,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1760,  and  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  Trinity  College,  of 
which  he  became  a  fellow  in  1788,  In  1791  he  was 
made  schoolmaster  of  the  Charter  House,  in  1809 
preacher  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  in  1810  rector  of  Little 
Hallingbury,  Essex,  but  died  shortly  after.  He  pub- 
lished Sermom  (1786, 1789).  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet. 
XXV,  491. 

Rainerio,  Sacchomi,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic,  flour- 
ished in  the  first  half  of  the  l.tth  century.  He  was  a 
tutire  of  Piacenzo.  He  was  originally  a  Catharist,  but 
abandoned  Ijis  brethren,  entered  the  Church  of  Rome, 
became  a  Dominican  monk,  and  when  made  inquisitor 
became  one  of  the  worst  persecutors  of  his  former  co- 
religionists. In  1262  a  conspiracy  against  him  was  dis- 
covered in  time  to  prevent  his  rounler,  but  he  was 
never  restful  after  that  lime,  and  when  Pallavicino 
gained  the  upper-hand  at  Milan,  Rainerio  was  driven 
from  the  city.  He  dietl  in  1259,  He  wrote  much,  and 
wielded  a  powerful  pen,  for  he  was  a  man  of  much  learn- 
ing. His  Summa  de  Cutharit  el  Leonutif,  written  for 
the  information  of  the  Inquisition,  is  the  principal  source 
of  information  regarding  the  Catharists.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  this  work  is  by  Gretser  (Ingolstadt,  1618),  See 
(Jieaelcr,  Kirchmgefch.  i,  598:  and  his  De  Ramerii  Sum- 
ma (iiolU  1834) ;  Milman,  J/isl.  of  Latin  Chrifliamly, 
V,  61-66;  Piper,  Monumental  Theol.  §  140.    (J,  H.  W.) 

Raines,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  bom  in  Hull,  England,  Jan.  14,  1818, 
He  came  to  the  United  States  while  yet  a  child,  and  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  years  professed  conversion,  and 
united  with  the  Church.  Four  years  later  he  became  a 
local  preacher,  and  in  1845  was  received  on  trial  in  the 
Genesee  Coiiferenct.  He  gave  to  the  Church  twenty- 
six  yean  of  uninterrupted  labor,  when  he  was  seized 
with  blindness.  He  die<l  in  Canandaigna,  N.  T„  Sept. 
4,  1877.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  earnest 
and  uncompromising  piety,  and  devoted  to  his  work.— 
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MinuUi  of  Annual  CotffereHCt$  of  the  M.  E.  Ciurch, 
1877,  p.  149. 

Rain-makers  are,  in  Kaffrelai)<l,  a  olaae  of  crafty 
and  ile«igiiing  men  who  profess  to  have  supernatural 
influence  and  powers.  When  no  rain  has  fallen  upon 
the  land  for  several  months,  and  the  ground  is  parched 
and  dry,  and  both  grass  and  water  are  becoming  ex- 
ceedingly scarce,  the  people  apply  to  the  rain-maker, 
who  immediately  exerts  himself  on  their  behalf,  if  they 
bring  him  satisfactury  presents.  A  large  gathering  of 
the  people  now  takes  place,  an  ox  is  slaughtere<l,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  KafTrc  beer  is  imbibed;  and  when  the 
rain-maker  has  become  sufficiently  animated  by  the 
part  he  takes  in  the  feast,  he  commences  his  incanta- 
tions. He  dances  round  the  camp-tire,  and  exerts  him- 
self with  such  violent  gesticulations  that  the  perspira- 
tion streams  down  his  naked  body.  He  then  commands 
the  people  to  go  and  look  towards  the  western  horizon 
for  the  appearance  of  the  rain-clouds.  If  no  indication 
of  coming  showers  is  seen,  the  wily  rain-maker  tells  the 
deluded  natives  that  the  presenU  which  they  have 
brought  him  are  not  sufficient.  They  then  go  to  bring 
more,  the  feast  is  renewed,  and  the  heathen  ceremonies 
are  repeatetl  to  gain  time;  and  if  the  foolish  exercises 
are  continued  till  a  shower  actually  falls,  the  rain-mak- 
ers triumph  in  their  success.  The  presence  of  Christian 
missionaries  in  Kaffreland  baa  of  late  years  greatly  im- 
paired the  power  and  influence  of  the  rain-makers,  and 
bids  fair  to  annihilate  the  gross  deception  altogether. 
See  Gardner,  t'ailht  o/AllS'utions,  s.  v. 

REdnold(e)s  (also  written  Raynold$,  Rrynnldt,  and 
occasionally  in  the  Latin  BrninaUut),  John,  was  a  cel- 
ebrated English  divine  of  the  second  half  of  the  16th 
century.  He  was  born  at  Pinhoe,  Devonshire,  in 
1649,  was  educatetl  at  Merton  College,  Oxfonl,  and 
Corpus  Christ!  College,  of  the  same  university;  and 
was  chosen  probationer  fallow  in  1566.  He  linally  took 
holy  orders,  and  in  1593  was  promoted  to  the  dean- 
ery of  Lincoln.  In  1598  he  was  offered  a  bishopric,  and 
at  the  same  time  was  calleil  to  the  presidency  of  Cor- 
pus Christi  College.  He  care<i  less  for  distinctions  than 
for  scholarly  tasks,  and  therefore  gave  the  preference 
to  the  offer  of  his  alma  mater.  In  this  new  position  he 
became  famous  beyond  sea^  as  well  as  in  England. 
His  leaniing  and  readiness  of  application  gave  him  a 
reputation  second  to  none  in  England;  and  the  king, 
who  prided  himself  on  his  own  reputation  for  scholar- 
ship, and  desired  above  all  things  to  maintain  this  rep- 
utation, leaned  greatly  on  this  distinguished  divine, 
and  always  favored  his  projects.  It  is  thus  that  we 
•owe  to  Kainolds  the  King  James  Version  of  the  Script- 
ures, for  it  is  well  known  that  Rainolds  urged  the  king 
to  the  undertaking,  and  demonstrated  its  necessity.  He 
was  a  great  Hebraist,  and  maile  translations  of  small 
portions  at  first,  and,  reading  these  to  the  king  in  his 
private  chamber,  convinced  his  royal  master  of  the 
want,  and  the  good  likely  to  be  accomplished  as  well 
as  the  renown  to  be  gaine<l.  See  Enoi.ish  Vf.iwions. 
Rainolds  died  in  1607.  Bishop  Hall  speaks  of  Kainolds 
as  being  near  to  a  miracle  in  his  prodigious  treasury  of 
knowledge;  John  Milton  refers  to  him  always  as  "our 
famous  i)r.  Raynolds ;"  and  Wood,  in  his  A  Iheme  Oxon. 
(ii,  18),  calls  him  "the  very  treasury  of  erudition." 
Hallam,  in  his  Contliiulinnal  Hist,  nf  England,  calls  him 
"nearly,  if  not  altogether,  the  most  learned  man  in 
England"  (i,  297),  and  in  his  Literary  /liif.  of  Europe 
(i,  560), "  the  most  eminently  learned  man  of  the  queen's 
reign."  He  published  a  number  of  separate  sermons, 
treatises  against  the  Church  of  linme,  and  some  other 
theological  productions,  of  which  there  is  a  complete  list 
in  Wood  (Athena  Oxon.  ii,  11-19).  We  have  room  here 
to  mention  only,  Sex  Tlirtrs  de  S,  Scriplurii  ft  EcHeria 
(Lond.  1580;  Kuppelie.  1586;  Ix>nd.  1602, 8vo ;  in  Eng- 
lish, 1598, 12mo ;  1609, 4to)  -.—  The  Summe  of  the  Confer- 
ence between  .Inhn  Bainoldet  and  John  Hart  touching  the 
Head  and  Faith  of  the  Church,  etc  (1584,  1688,  i698, 


1609,  4to;  Latin,  Oxon.  1619,  foL)  i—Oratifme*  tbtm  is 
Coll.  Corp.  Christi  (Oxon.  1687, 8vo)  :— i>e  Jtamama  Ee- 
cUsia  IdcMAatria  in  CnJUu  Sanrtorvm  Religviamm,  /m9- 
ginuni,  .4  qua,  Satis,  Ola,  etc.  (1 596, 4to) : —  The  Ottrthnw 
if  Stage  Plaget,  by  the  Way  of  Controeertie  ieftcixl  fl. 
Gager  and  D.  Raimldes,  etc  (1699,  4to;  Hiddlebo^ 
1600,  4to;  Ozf.  1629,  4lo);  see  Collier,  tJist.  of  £na- 
natie  Poetry,  iii,  201,  and  his  JJibL  Aeootnt  of  Eaiiy 
English  IMerttture  (1865),  a.  T.  "  Kainoldes;"  AnAmi. 
Nov.  1841,  p.  IM:—  Defenct  of  the  Jadgmnt  of  lie 
Reformed  Churches  that  a  ilax  mtiy  Imfultie  nU  mif 
put  UKuie  his  Wife  for  her  A  duUirie,  but  alto  marrit 
A  mother,  etc  (1609-10, 4to) :  —  Cewmrra  LStromm  Af^ 
cryphorum  Veterit  Tetlumenii  (Oppenheim,  Mill,  2  vcli. 
4to;  very  rare);  not  only  in  this  work,  but  in  tkt 
Hampton  Court  Conference  abo  (where,  by  the  war. 
he  sided  with  the  Puritans),  Bainolds  protested  agaiiK 
the  reading  of  apociyphal  lessons  in  the  public  aerrice 
of  the  Church :  —  The  Prophesie  of  Obadiitk,  tenxm 
(Oxon.  1613,  4to) : — OraHonet  duodeeim  [including  Tk 
Snmme  of  the  Conference,  etc]  m  ColL  Citrp.  Cirini 
(1614, 1628,  8vo);  the  first  oration  was  published  in  ai 
English  transl.  by  J.  Leicester  (Lond.  1 638, 1 2nio):—  Tk 
Original  of  Bishops  and  MetropoUtans  (1641,  4io):— 
Judgment  concerning  Episcopacy,  whether  it  be  GoSs  Or- 
dinance (LomL  1641, 4t«); — Prophesie  nf  Hoggtti,ltttai 
sermons  (1649, 4to),  See  the  literature  quoted  in  AIS- 
bone.  Did,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthurs,  il  r. ;  Uiddle- 
ton,  ErangeL  Biog.  vol.  ii ;  Soames,  Hist,  of  the  Cltrri 
of  England  in  I  he  Elizabethan  Reign  (see  Index);  Fmide, 
Bist.  of  England  (see  Index  in  voL  xii). 

Rainor,  Mbnziics,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  near  the  opening  of  our  century,  was 
admitted  to  the  work  of  the  itinerancy  in  ]7S0.and 
travelled  in  Dutchess  (N.  Y.)  Circuit  with  PWer  M«i- 
arty,  under  the  superintendence  of  Freeborn  UanrttMs 
(q.  v.).  In  1791  be  was  colleague  of  Lemu«-1  Smith  at 
Hartford,  Conn.  In  1792  he  laborttt  at  Lynn.  J-ufc- 
sequently  he  travelled  the  Elizabelhtown  (^K.  J.°>  and 
Middletown  (Conn.)  circuits.  In  1795  be  wiibdrcw 
from  the  conference,  and  afterwards  from  the  Chnnh. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  promise,  and  acceptable  amrw; 
the  people  as  a  preacher.  After  his  withdrawa)  ftom 
the  Methodist  Church,  he  joined  the  Protestant  E|»9cr>- 
pal  Church,  and  afterwards  became  a  Universalist,  Set 
Stevens,  Memorials  ofNev  Engtand  ilethodisns,  p.  1?. 

Rainssant,  Jkan  Fibmis,  a  noted  French  Bene- 
dictine monk,  was  bom  at  Siiippes,  near  Chalons-sup- 
Mame,  in  1596,  and  took  the  monastic  tow  in  1613  at 
Verduiu  In  1627  he  became  prior  of  Breuil,  in  the 
diocese  of  Kheiras,  and  so  distingtiishod  himself  In- 
austerity  and  purity  that  he  was  by  cardinal  Ricbelie* 
selected  in  1680  as  one  of  the  thirty  who  were  to  nforai 
the  Clugny  Congregation.  In  I63S  he  became  ynut 
of  Ferri^res,  in  Gatinais;  but  after  the  union  of  the 
Clugniacs  and  Maurists  ceased  in  1644,  he  gave  the 
preference  to  the  last  congrrgatinn.  In  1645  he  was 
elected  prior  of  the  abbey  of  St.-Gemiain-de»-Prn>.  at 
Paris.  In  1661  he  was  electe<l  visitor  of  the  province 
of  Bretagne.  On  his  very  first  journey  in  the  countty 
he  fell  from  his  saddle  and  broke  a  leg;  from  the  in- 
juries thus  sustained  he  sickened  and  died,  Kov.  8. 1651, 
in  the  convent  of  I.ehon,  near  Dinan,  He  coiiiribat«d 
largely  to  the  literature  on  monasticism  in  later  medie- 
val limes;  and  whatever  he  wrote  is  valuable  to  ibe 
student  of  this  subject,  because  Kainssant  freely  cmv 
fessed  the  failings  ofthe  ascetics  of  the  Church  ofRuoe. 
and  earnestly  sought  their  reform.  We  have  not  mnta 
here  to  insert  a  list  of  his  writings,  but  refer  to  Hoelrr. 
Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  xli,  497,  and  Le  Cerf,  BtbKoth.  drt 
A  uteurs  de  la  Congregation  de  St.  Maar, 

Raisins  (B'';^4SX,  Isimmuldm,  1  Sam.  xxv,  18: 
XXX,  20 ;  2  Sam,  xvi,  1 ;  1  Chmn,  xii,  20)  aif^ilies  dried 
grapes,  or  rather  cakes  made  of  them,  such  as  i  be  Ilaliaas 
n'M  call  simmaU,  Grapes  are  often  thus  pneenred  kt 
food  (Numb,  vi,  8).    See  Gbate;  Visk. 
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Raiase,  Aiixold,  a  French  theolo((ian,  was  born  at 
Douai  Bear  the  opening  of  the  17th  century.  He  was 
canon  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  and  as  such  had  am- 
ple opportunity  to  explore  the  vast  treasures  of  this 
church  and  neighboring  churches  and  inunasteries  for 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Low  Countries.  He 
died  in  1644,  leaving  a  Urge  material  for  the  history 
of  the  aunu  in  the  Netherlands,  and  iu  stores  have 
not  yet  been  fully  exhausted.  His  other  writings  are 
of  no  special  interest  now.— Huefer,  Kouc.  Biog.  Gene- 
rale,  8.  V. 

Ra'kem  (1  Chron.  vii,  16).    See  Bkkem. 

Rak'kath  (Heb.  Raihuk',  D^n,  ,hon;  Sept. 
'Pamdd  V.  r.  ^oKtSi),  a  fortified  city  in  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali,  mentioned  only  in  Josh,  xix,  86,  where  it  is 
grouped  between  Hammath  and  Chinneretb.  We  may 
hence  infer  that  it  hty  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake 
of  Galilee,  not  far  distant  from  the  warm  baths  of  Tibe- 
rias, which  are  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hammath  (q.  v.). 
According  to  the  rabbins  (tftgilla,  6  a),  Kakkath  stood 
upon  the  spot  where  the  city  of  Tiberias  was  afterwards 
built  (see  Lightfoot,  0pp.  ii,  2tS).  See  Cinhbkkth 
Kakkath  appears  to  have  fallen  to  ruin  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, or  at  least  it  was  not  a  place  of  suthcient  note  to 
be  naentioned  in  history,  and  Ihe  name  passed  away  al- 
together when  Tiberias  was  founded.  The  statement 
of  Joaephna  that  ancient  tombs  had  to  be  removed  io 
make  room  for  the  buildings  of  Tiberias  does  not,  as 
Dr.  Robinson  supposes,  make  it  impossible  that  the  city 
stood  on  the  site  of  Kakkath  (Joeephus,  A  nt.  xviii,  2, 8 ; 
Kobinaon,  Bib.  Ra.  ii,  389).  Rakkath  may  have  stood 
close  on  the  shore  where  there  were  no  tombs;  while 
Tiberias,  being  much  larger,  extended  some  distance  up 
the  adjoining  rocky  hill-sides,  in  which  the  tombs  may 
still  be  seen.  Thomson  {hmd  and  Book,  ii,  66)  iden- 
tifles  Hammath  with  the  Eromaus  of  .looepbua  (Ant. 
xviii,  2, 3),  and  supposes  Kakkath  to  be  the  same  name 
with  the  Arab  Kerak,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan ;  but 
t  b  is  latter  rather  represents  the  ancient  Tariuhiea  (q.  v.). 
The  enumeration  of  the  towns  in  the  connection  re- 
quires us  to  understand  this  to  be  the  same  with  the 
name  preceding,  i.  e.  Hammath-Rakkath.  See  Naph- 
TACi,  Tbibk  op. 

Rak'kon  (Heb.  hii-Rakkon',  "piS^II,  with  the  arti- 
cle; the  temple  [of  the  head ],  Gesen. ,  a  ymW-watertd 
place,  Fnrst;  StfU' Itfiixuv,  Vulg.  Artcim),  one  of  the 
towns  in  the  inheritance  of  Dan  (Josh,  xix,  46),  ap- 
parently not  far  distant  from  Juppa.  As  it  is  men- 
tioned between  Me-jarkon  and  Japho,  the  site  is  pos- 
sibly that  of  the  village  Kheibeh  or  Kubeibeh,  marked 
on  the  maps  as  lying  north  of  the  Nahr  Rubin,  west  of 
Akir  (Ekron). 

Italcataas,  or  lUkshasa,  is,  in  HindO  mythology, 
the  name  of  a  class  of  evil  spirits  or  demons,  who  are 
sometimes  imagined  as  attendants  on  Kuvera,  the  god 
uf  riches,  and  guardians  of  his  treasures,  but  more  fre- 
quently as  mischievous,  cniel,  and  hideous  monsters, 
haunting  cemeteries,  devouring  human  beings,  and  ever 
ready  to  oppose  the  gods  and  to  disturb  pious  people. 
They  have  the  power  of  assuming  any  shape  at  will, 
and  their  strength  increases  towanis  the  evening  twi- 
light. Several  of  them  are  described  as  having  many 
heads  and  arms  [see,  for  instance,  KAvana],  large  teeth, 
red  hair,  and,  in  general,  as  being  of  repulsive  appear- 
■nce;  others,  httwever,  especially  the  females  of  this 
:laas,  could  also  take  beautiful  forms  in  order  to  allure 
their  victima.  In  the  legends  of  the  MaluibhSnita, 
Ram&gana,  and  the  Puranas,  they  pUy  an  imporunt 
part,  embodving,  as  it  were,  at  the  period  of  these  com- 
positions, the  evil  principle  on  earth,  as  opposed  to  all 
I  bat  is  physically  or  morally  good.  In  the  PurAnas, 
they  are  sometimes  mentioned  as  the  offspring  of  the 
[latriaTch  Pulastya,  at  other  times  as  the  sons  of  the 
patriarch  Kasyapa.  Another  account  of  their  origin, 
^ven  in  the   Vitlau-Puriaa,  where,  treating  of  the 


creation  of  the  world  (bk.  i,  ch.  v),  is  the  following: 
'-  Next,  from  Brahma,  in  a  form  composed  of  the  quality 
of  foulness,  was  produced  hunger,  of  whom  anger  was 
bom;  and  the  god  put  forth  in  darkness  beings  emaciate 
with  hunger,  of  hideous  aspects,  and  with  long  beards. 
Those  beings  hastened  to  the  deity.  Such  of  ihcm  as 
exclaimed, '  Nut  so ;  oh !  let  him  be  saved,'  were  luimed 
Kakshasa  (from  rakth,  save);  others  who  cried  out, 
'Let  us  eat,'  were  denominated,  from  th'at  expressiou, 
Yaksha  (from  yikth,  for  jvJah,  eat)."  This  popidar 
etymology  of  the  luune,  however,  would  be  at  variance 
with  the  cruel  nature  of  these  beings,  and  it  seems, 
therefore,  to  have  been  improved  upon  in  the  Hhitga- 
vata-PurAm,  where  it  is  related  that  Brahma  trans- 
formed himself  into  night,  invested  with  a  body;  this 
the  Yakshaa  and  Rdkshasas  seized  upon,  exclaiming, 
"  Do  not  spare  it — devour  it!"  when  Brahma  cried  out, 
"Don't  devour  me  (md  mam  jalahata)  —  spare  me! 
{rak$hatay  (See  F.  E.  Hall's  note  to  Wilson's  Vi$hm- 
Purdna,  i,  82.)  The  more  probable  origin  of  the  word 
Aail»A<u— kindred  with  the  German  Recke  or  Riete — is 
that  from  a  radical  ruA,  "hurt,"  or  "destroy,"  with  an 
affix  «(U,'  hence,  literally,  the  destructive  being. — Chatn- 
bert't  Encydop.  s.  v. 

Rakuaians  is  the  name  of  a  Christian  sect  whom 
Mohammedan  writers  speak  of  as  having  existed  among 
them  in  Arabia.  Nothing  is  definitely  known  about 
them.  Their  tenets  appear  to  have  been  those  of  the 
Meadawu  (q.  v.)  or  Sabiant  (q.  v.),  still  further  cor- 
rupted by  Ebionite  inBuences,  See  Sprenger,  Moham- 
med, i,4l;  ii,  165;  iii, 887,395;  Weil, ,l/oA<mm«/, p. 249, 
386;  Ueberweg,  Hut.  o/PhUompkg,  i,409. 

Ralbag,  so  called  by  Jews  from  the  initial  letters 
of  his  name,  "(HO"!  J  ^3  ^li  "I  =  Vf.  Leri  bea-Ger^hon,  and 
known  by  Christian  writers  by  the  name  Mngittet  Ijto 
de  Bannolis  or  Certonidee,  was  bom  in  1288  at  Bafiolas, 
not  far  from  Gerona,  and  died  about  1845.  Little  is 
known  about  the  personal  history  of  this  remarkable 
Hebrew  beyond  the  fact  that,  by  virtue  of  his  residence 
iu  Orange  and  Arignon,  he  was  providentially  exempt- 
ed from  the  fearful  sufferings  inflicted  upon  his  brethren 
in  l306,  by  the  cruel  goveniment  of  Philip  the  Fair  and 
bis  successors,  and  that  he  was  thus  enabled  quietly  to 
consecrate  his  extraordinary  powers  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  to  the  advancement  of 
science.  His  principal  work,  and  perhaps  the  greatest 
on  religious  philosophy,  is  his  SCD  Pl^n913  O,  The 
Ware  of  God  (Riva  diTrento,  1560;  Lcipsic,  1866).  In 
this  work  Geisonides  had  the  audacity  to  confess  the 
eternity  of  matter,  so  that  it  was  ironically  called  "  The 
Want  with  (against)  God."  But,  as  free  as  God's  sun, 
he  uttered  his  convictions,  careless  of  consequences,  and 
without  fear  of  offending  this  or  that  man,  sect,  or  es- 
tablished opinions.  He  believed  in  the  progressive  nat- 
ure of  thoughts,  and  added  his  to  those  uf  his  predeces- 
sors, leaving  the  consequence  in  the  hand  of  God,  and 
believing  that  "time  develops  truth."  "Truth,"  he 
says,  "  must  be  brought  to  light  even  if  it  contradicts 
the  revealed  law  most  emphatically;  as  the  Bible  is 
no  tyrannical  law  which  intends  to  impose  untruth  for 
truth,  but  its  design  is  to  lead  us  to  true  knowledge" 
(introd.  p.  2  b ,  sect,  vi,  p.  69  a).  This  great  philosoph- 
ical work  treats:  1.  Of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  (on 
which  there  are  fourteen  chapters);  2.  On  dreams  and 
prophecy  (eight  chapters) ;  8.  On  the  omniscience  of 
God  and  the  conflict  between  philosophy  and  religion 
(six  chapters) ;  4.  On  Proviilence,  viewed  from  the  phil- 
osophical and  religious  standpoints  (seven  chapters). 
The  remaining  portion  of  the  work  is  a  cosmogony  de- 
signed to  show  the  harmony  between  the  statements  of 
the  Bible  and  the  phenomena  of  the  universe.  That 
part  of  his  work  which  treats  on  astronomy,  and  which 
describes  an  astronomical  instrument  invented  by  Ger- 
sonides  to  facilitate  observations,  was  so  much  appre- 
ciated that  pope  Clement  VI,  in  1342,  had  it  transited 
into  Latin ;  and  Kepler,  as  be  says  in  a  letter  to  John 
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Bemaa,  touk  much  trouble  to  get  the  book  of  rabbi 
Levi,  as  he  calla  him  (u/oum  upud  Rabbinot  iitvtmn 
potta  trudalum  R.  Levi  qmntum  defauiomim  JMi), 
The  ume  wu  done  by  Pico  de  Hirandula  end  the  great 
Beuchlin,  who  quotes  largely  from  Uereoaides.  Though 
he  began  bis  authorship  with  philueophical  and  scientilic 
productions  when  about  thiny  (ISlt)),  yet  hrpublished 
no  exegetical  work  till  he  was  thirty-seven  years  of  age, 
from  which  time  he  unremittingly  devoted  himself  to 
the  exposition  of  the  Bible.  His  first  commentary  is 
on  the  book  of  Job,  and  was  finished  in  1325.  Twelve 
mouths  later  (1326)  he  published  a  commentary  on  the 
Song  of  Songs,  and  in  18^  a  commentary  on  Coheleth, 
or  Ecclesiastes.  About  the  same  time  Halbag  finished 
his  •commentary  on  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  treat- 
ing on  the  bexahemeron,  and  shortly  after  issued  an 
exposition  of  Esther  (1329).  The  Pentateuch  now  en- 
gaged his  attention,  and  after  laboring  on  it  eight 
vears  (1329-1837),  he  completed  the  interpretation  of 
this  difficult  part  of  the  CM  Test  In  1338  he  finished 
a  commentary  on  the  earlier  prophets  —  i.  e.  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings  —  together  with  his  com- 
ments on  Proverbs,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Chron- 
icles. The  following  are  the  editions  of  his  exegetical 
works :  Pllinn  is.  OII^B,  CommaUary  on  the  I'etUa- 
tenek  (first  printed  at  Hantua  before  IMO,  then  by  Com. 
Adelkind,  Venice,  1M7,  and  then  again  in  Frankfurter's 
Kabbinic  Bible,  Amst.  1724-1727);— B-iSCaJ  bs  BJIliB 
0"'3^OX"l,  Commentary  on  the  Earlier  Prophet*  (Leira, 
and  in  all  the  Rabbinic  Bibles )  latest  edition,  Konigs- 
berg,  1860 : — excerpts  of  the  commentaries  on  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  earlier  prophets,  entitled  ni^^9in.  Util- 
ity, were  published  in  1550,  and  a  Jewish-German  ver- 
sion of  them  is  given  in  Jekutiel's  German  translation 
of  the  Bible  [Amst.  1676-78])  :_^V3TS  Vs  CII-'B, 
Commetflury  on  Proreiiu  (Leira,  1492,  and  in  all  the 
Rabbmic  Bibles) ;  a  Latin  translation  was  published  by 
Ghiggheo  (MiUn,  1620) :— 31^«  bs  On^B,  Commen- 
tary on  Job  (Femra,  1477,  and  in  all  the  Rabbinic 
Bibles) ;  a  Latin  translation  of  ch.  i-v  was  published 
by  L.  H.  d'Aquine  (Paris,  1628),  and  of  ch.  iv-viii 
'  by  Chr.  Ludovicua  (Leipsic,  1700) :— 1"'0  bs  »TI"«B 
n.11  nbnp  nnOX  0"'"l^On,  Commentary  on  Song  of 
Songt,  Etther,  Ecdetiattet,  and  Ruth,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Jacob  Morkaria  (Riva,  1560);  — Vs  B1-I"'B 
is^JI,  CommaUary  on  Daniel,  published  in  Italy  before 
1480,  in  Pratensis's  Kabbinic  Bible,  and  in  Frankfurter's. 
The  commentaries  on  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles, 
which  he  finished  in  1338,  are  still  in  MS.,  Cod.  HSS. 
Opp.  288  Q.  and  Mich.  628.  "  As  to  his  mode  of  inter- 
pretation, Kalbag  first  gives  an  explanation  of  the  words 
(mian  msfa)  in  each  section,  then  propotmds  the 
meaning  according  to  the  context  (tSTfBn  lltfa), 
and  finally  gives  the  utility  or  application  of  the  passage 
(miVyin)."  See  FUrst,  BiblvMiitca  Judaica,  i,  82-84 ; 
Steinschneider,  Catabgut  Libr.  Ilebr.  in  BibL  Bodl,  coL 
1607-1615)  Wolf,  BJWiorAeca //<*>•.  1,726. etc.;  iv,892; 
Ginsburg,  in  Kitto,  s.  v.j  JoSl,  in  Frankel's  Monal*- 
ichifl,  ix,  223,  etc.  (Leips.  1860),  x,  41-60,  98-111, 
137-145,  297-312,  833-844,  xi,  20-31,  65-75,  101-114; 
Grdtz,  GeJKhichle  d.  Juden,  vii,  845-352  (  Leips.  1873)  i 
Jost,  6'e»cA.  4  Judenlh,  u.  t.  Secten,  lii,  83 ;  Etheridge, 
Introduction  to  Hebrew  Literature,  p.  261  sq. ;  De  Rossi, 
Dizionario  Slorico  deffli  A  utori  Ebrei,  p.  114  aq.  (Germ, 
transl.) ;  Basnage,  Hifloire  de$  Juife  (Taylor's  trans!.), 
p.  673:  Ueberweg, //t»toi:y  o/'/'Aa«»op*y,  i,  421 ;  Pranll, 
Getch.  d.  Logik,  ii,  394-396,  Margolinuth,  Modem  Ju- 
daism fnve$ligaled,  p.  253  (Londoi.,  1843);  Levy,  Die 
Eret/eK  bei  den/ranzof.  Itraeliten,  etc,  p.  34  sq.  (Leips. 
1873).     (R  P.) 

Rale  (Raale,  or  Raslea),  Sebastian,  a  French 

Roman  Catholic  miasiunaty,  was  bom  in  1657  or  1658, 

the  province  of  Franche-Comte.    Having  entered 


the  Older  of  the  Jeauita,  he  waa  despatched  to  the  br- 
eign  work  in  1689.  He  arrived  at  Quebec  in  the  Ui  J 
that  year,  and  labored  faithfully  among  the  ludiam  fix 
their  oouveision,  and  for  a  time  with  much  show  of  lac- 
cess.  But  his  venturesome  S{ririt  led  him  into  dangeim 
paths;  he  frequently  went  far  beyond  the  terriiofr  e( 
thcae  savages  friendly  to  him,  and  he  finally  paid  (a 
bia  daring  with  his  life.  He  waa  killed  in  1724,  wtek 
out  on  an  expedition  with  Indians ;  but  not  by  the  sar- 
ages — he  fell  pierced  with  English  boUeta.  He  had 
been  guilty  of  great  cruelty  to  Englishmen  who  bad 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Indians,  and  this  was  only  a  le- 
venge  for  his  treachery  to  the  whites.  His  death  wu 
a  loss  not  only  to  Roman  Catholics,  but  to  the  wedd 
of  learning.  Kale  was  a  superior  linguist,  and  had  made 
himaelfmasterof  the  aboriginal  languages  andcompSed 
a  dictionary  of  the  Abaaki  hingiiage — of  which  the  11& 
is  in  the  Harvard  Librar;- — which  was  published  si  tht 
express  wish  of  great  savants.  A  monument  was  ereo- 
ed  to  his  memory  by  bishop  Fenwick,  Aug.  29, 18S. 
See  Memoir,  by  C.  Francis,  U.D.,  in  Sparks,  A  mrr.  Bief. 
2d  series,  voL  viL     (J.H.W.) 

Raleigh,  Vfalter,  Sir,  the  distinguished  Eii|^ 
soldier,  navigator,  and  writer  of  the  Elizabethan  age, 
deserves  a  pUce  here  on  account  of  bis  coatiibotieai 
to  sacred  song.  He  was  bom  at  Hares,  near  the  cant 
of  Devonshire,  in  1552,  and  was  educated  at  Grid  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  In  1569 — about  a  year  after  gradnatka 
— he  entered  the  volunteer  corps  which,  under  CiiaB- 
pemon,  went  to  France  to  fight  for  the  Hugacsaa 
Subsequently  he  fought,  under  the  prince  of  Oranp. 
in  the  Netherlands,  against  the  Spanish.  In  1579  he 
made  his  fint  venture  in  navigation,  which  tfana^ 
life  continued,  at  intervals,  to  attract  him.  He  tba 
sailed,  in  conjunction  with  his  balf-broiher.  Sir  Hob- 
phrey  Gilbert,  with  the  purpose  of  founding  a  cohny  ia 
North  America.  But  the  expedition  prore«l  unsaixai- 
ful ;  and  during  the  year  following  he  held  a  captain'i 
commission  in  Ireland,  where,  in  operatiuus  againt  the 
rebels,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage  and  eon. 
duct.  He  attracted  the  notice  of  queen  Elizabeth ;  aai 
for  some  years  afterwards,  be  was  constant  in  his  attenl- 
ance  upon  the  queen,  who  distinguished  him  by  co- 
ploying  him,  from  time  to  time,  in  various  delicale  of- 
fices of  trust,  and  by  substantial  marks  of  her  ftxot. 
The  spirit  of  enterprise  was.  however,  restless  in  ik 
man,  and  in  1584,  a  patent  having  been  granted  him 
to  take  possession  of  lands  to  be  discovered  by  him  oa 
the  continent  of  North  America,  he  fitted  out  two  sbifs 
at  his  own  expense,  and  shortly  achieved  the  dtMi>TtiT 
and  occupation  of  the  territory  known  as  Virginia— a 
name  chosen  as  containing  an  allusion  to  the  "rirpD 
queen"  herself.  Elizabeth  also  conferred  on  Ralei|Hi 
the  honor  of  knighthood.  If  we  except  tbe  questims- 
Ue  benefit — with  which  bis  name  remains  connected— 
of  the  introduction  of  tobacco  into  Europe,  no  imme- 
diate good  came  of  the  colony ;  and,  after  some  yeat 
of  struggle,  during  which  be  sent  out  several  auxitiair 
expeditions,  he  was  forced  to  relinquish  his  coiuHrtiui 
with  it.  In  1587-88.  the  country  being  menaced  by  a 
Spanish  invasion,  Raleigh  was  actively  and  reFponsUr 
occupied  in  organizing  a  resistance,  and  held  commanl 
of  the  queen's  forces  in  ComwalL  In  tbe  lauer  year 
he  shared,  with  new  access  of  honor,  in  the  series  «f 
actions  which  ended  in  tbe  defeat  and  dispusion  of  ibt 
great  Armada,  and  was  thanked  and  rewarded  for  bis 
services.  His  private  marriage  with  EJipibeth  Throck- 
morton, one  of  the  queen's  maids  of  honor,  incurred  b«r 
Majesty's  severe  displeasure,  snd  he  was  banished  froai 
court.  He  now  recurred  to  those  schemes  of  conqoMt 
and  adventure  in  the  New  World  which  formed  at 
main  dream  of  his  life,  and  in  1595  headed  an  expe- 
dition to  Guiana,  having  for  its  object  tbe  discovay 
of  the  fabled  £1  Dorado,  a  city  of  gold  and  gems,  the 
existence  of  which  in  these  regions  was  then  generally 
believed  in.  Of  this  brilliant  but  fruitless  adventar. 
on  returning,  he  published  an  account.      Having  R- 
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gained  the  royd  favor,  he  wu  made,  in  1696,  admiral 
ID  the  expedition  against  Cadiz,  oommanded  by  How- 
ard and  the  earl  of  Eaaes,  and  was  admittedly  the  main 
inMrument  or  its  succeaa.  Also,  in  the  year  following, 
he  took  part  in  the  attack  on  the  Azores  made  by  the 
same  commandera.  In  the  court  intrigues  which  ended 
in  the  downfall  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  be,  after  this,  be- 
came deeply  involved ;  and  certain  points  of  his  coit- 
duct — as,  notably,  the  sale  of  his  good  offices  with  the 
queen  in  behalf  of  such  of  the  earl's  adherents  as  would 
buy  them — though  easily  regarded  by  the  current  mo- 
rality of  the  time,  have  8xed  somewhat  uf  a  stain  on  a 
fame  otherwise  so  splendid.  With  the  death  of  Eliza- 
beth, in  1603,  ends  bis  brilliant  and  successful  career. 
Her  successor,  James,  from  the  first  regarded  him  with 
suspicion  and  dislike.  He  had,  besides,  made  powerful 
enemies;  and,  when  accuseil  of  complicity  in  a  plot 
against  the  king,  though  no  jot  of  evidence  of  his  be- 
ing any  way  concerned  in  it  was  produced  at  his  trial, 
a  verdict  was  readily  procured  finding  him  guilty  of 
high-treason.  The  hinguage  of  the  prosecutor,  attor- 
ney-general Coke,  was  outrageously  abusive.  He  call- 
ed Baleigh  "  a  damnable  atheist,"  "  a  spider  of  hell,"  a 
"viperous  traitor,"  etc  Sentence  of  death  was  passed, 
but  James  did  not  venture  to  execute  him ;  and  he  was 
sent  to  the  Tower,  where,  for  thirteen  years,  he  remain- 
ed a  prisoner,  his  estates  being  confiscated,  and  made 
over  to  the  king's  favorite,  Carr,  subeeqnently  earl  of 
Somerset.  During  his  imprisonment,  Raleigh  devoted 
himself  to  literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  his  chief  mon- 
ument in  this  kind  being  his  Hiitory  of  tlie  World,  a 
noble  fragment,  still  notable  to  the  student  as  one  of 
the  finest  models  of  quaint  and  stately  old  English  style. 
Certain  of  his  poetical  pieces,  giving  hint  of  a  genius 
at  once  elegant  and  sententious,  also  continue  to  be 
esteemed.  In  1615  he  procured  his  release,  and  once 
more  tailed  for  Guiana.  The  expedition,  from  which 
great  results  were  expected,  failed  miserably.  He  him- 
self, in  consequence  of  severe  illness,  was  unable  to  ac- 
company it  inland;  and  nothing  but  disaster  ensued. 
To  add  to  his  grief  and  disappointment,  his  eldest  and 
favorite  son  was  killed  in  the  stormmg  of  the  Spanish 
town  of  Sl  Thomas.  He  returned  to  England,  broken 
in  spirit  and  in  fortunes,  only  to  die.  On  the  morning 
<if  (>ct.  29, 1618,  he  was  infamously  executed,  nominally 
on  the  sentence  passed  on  him  sixteen  years  before, 
but  really,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  in  base  com- 
pliance, on  James's  part,  with  the  urgencies  of  the 
king  of  Spain,  who  resented  his  persistent  hostility. 
Baleigh  was  a  man  of  noble  presence,  of  versatile  and 
commanding  genius,  unquestionably  one  of  the  moat 
splendid  figures  in  a  time  unusually  prolific  of  all  splen- 
did developments  of  humanity.  In  the  art  anijuteite 
uf  the  courtier,  the  politic  wisdom  of  the  statesman,  and 
the  skilful  daring  of  the  warrior,  he  was  almost  alike 
pie-eminent.  The  moral  elevation  of  the  man  shone 
nut  eminently  in  the  darkness  which  beset  his  later 
fortunes;  and  the  calm  and  manly  dignity  with  which 
he  fronted  adverse  fate  conciliated  even  those  whom 
his  haughtiness  in  prosperity  bad  offended.  Kaleigh's 
Life  has  been  written  by  Oldys,  Cayley  (Lond.  1806,  2 
voK),  and  P.  F.  Tytler  (Edin.  1883).  His  poems  were 
collected  and  published  by  Sir  E.  Brydges  (Lond.  1814); 
his  iVuceUaneoiu  Writing;  by  Dr.  Birch  (1751,  2  vols.) ; 
and  bis  Complete  Woria,  at  Oxford  (1829, 8  vols.). 

Rale(i)gh,  Walter,  D.D.,  elder  brother  of  the  fore- 
going, was  bom  in  1586,  and  was  educalol  at  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  He  took  holy  orders,  and  finally  be- 
came, in  1620,  rector  of  Ohedzoy,  Somersetshire.  In 
1630  he  was  made  chaplain  to  the  king,  and  won  much 
favor  from  Charles  I.  In  1634  he  was  made  prebend 
of  Wells,  in  1641  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Wells, 
and  later  became  rector  of  Sireat,  with  the  chapel  of 
Walton,  Wiltshire.  During  the  rebellion,  he  fell  under 
suspicion,  and  was  imprisoned  in  his  house.  While 
thus  confined,  he  was  stabbed,  one  day  (1646),  in  an  en- 
counter with  the  gtiard,  from  whose  impertinent  curi- 


osity be  was  determined  to  hide  a  private  letter.  Eng- 
land lost  in  this  diNdne  an  eloquent  preacher  and  a 
schoUrly  man.  ChilUngworth  said  of  him  that  he  was 
the  best  disputant  he  ever  met  with.  His  works  are — 
Beliguia  RaUghana ;  being  discourses  and  sermons  on 
several  subjects,  with  an  account  of  the  author  by  bish- 
op  Patrick  (Lond.  1679,  4to;  1689,  4to)  -.—Certain  Que- 
ries Projiatd  by  Soman  Caikotiet,  and  A mweied  by  Dr. 
WaUer  RuMgh  (pub.  by  HoweU,  1719, 8vo).  See  Wood, 
A  thena  Oxtm. ;  GaUlematfi  Magazme  (Lond.),  1857,  ii, 
648;  1858,1,82. 

Ralatoo,  Samitkl,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  Ireland,  in  1756 ; 
studied  at  the  University  of  Gla^ow ;  and,  after  en- 
tering the  ministry,  emigrated  to  this  country  in  the 
spring  of  1794,  After  itinerating  about  two  years  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  he  went  West,  and  in  1796  be- 
came pastor  of  the  united  congregations  of  Mingo  Creek 
and  Williamsport  (now  Monongahela  City),  where  he 
remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  being  pastor  of  the 
latter  branch  thirty-five  years,  and  of  the  former  forty 
years.  In  1822  he  was  made  D.D.  by  Washington  Col- 
lege, Pa.,  and  died  in  Washington  County,  Pa.,  Sept.  26, 
1851.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  eminently  didactic  and 
distinctive,  clear,  copious,  and  profound  in  the  exposi- 
tion and  defence  of  truth.  His  published  works  are 
mostly  of  a  controversial  character;  among  them  we 
find  —  TMe  Carry-tomb  (1806): — a  work  on  baptism, 
comprising  a  review  of  Campbell's  debate  with  Walker, 
and  letters  in  reply  to  his  attack  upon  this  review : — A 
Briff  Exambuttion  oftht  Prrndpal  Propbeciet  of  Dan- 
iel and  John: — A  Defence  of  Etangeliial  Ptalmodg. — 
Sprague,  A  nnab,  iv,  146. 

Ram  (Heb.  id.  D1,  high),  the  name  of  three  men  in 
Scripture. 

1.  (Sept.  'Apa/i,  V.  x.'Xjipav  and  'Opaft;  Tulg.  A  ran,') 
The  son  of  Hezmn  and  father  of  Amminadab,  B.C.  cir. 
1780.  He  was  bom  in  Egypt  after  Jacob's  migration 
there,  as  his  name  is  not  mentionetl  iu  Gen.  zlvi,  4. 
He  first  appears  in  Ruth  iv,  19.  The  genealogy  in  I 
Chron.  ii,  9, 10  adds  no  further  information  concerning 
him,  except  that  he  was  the  second  son  of  Hezron,  Jer- 
ahmeel  being  the  Hrst-bom  (ver.  25).  He  appears  in 
the  New  Test,  only  in  the  two  lists  of  the  ancestry  of 
Christ  (Matt,  i,  3,  4;  Luke  iii,  88),  where  be  is  called 
Abam. 

2.  (Sept.  'Pa ft,  V.  r.  'Pav,  'Apafi ;  Vulg.  Ram.)  The 
first- bom  of  Jerahmeel,  and  therefore  nephew  of  the 
preceding  (1  Chron.  ii,  26,  27).  B.C.  poet  1780.  He 
had  three  sons — Maaz,  Jamin,  and  Eker. 

3.  (Sept.'P<^i,  V.  r.  'Apaft:  Vulg.  Ram.)  Elihn,  the 
son  of  Barachel  the  Buzite,  is  described  as  "  uf  the  kin- 
dred of  Ram"  (Job  xxxii,  2).  Rashi's  note  on  the  pas- 
sage is  curious:  "'of  the  family  of  Ram,' Abraham ;  for 
it  is  said,  *  the  greatest  man  among  the  Anakim'  (Josh, 
xiv) ;  this  [is]  Abraham."  Ewald  identifies  Ram  with 
Aram,  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxii,  21  in  connection  with 
Huz  and  Buz  {Getch.  i,  414).  Elihu  would  thus  be  a 
collateral  descendant  of  Abraham,  and  this  may  have 
suggested  the  extraordinary  explanation  given  by  Rasbi. 
— Smith.    See  Akam. 

Ram  (^^i<,  dyil;  Kpioe).  As  this  animal,  fat- 
tened, was  a  favorite  article  of  food  (Gen.  xxxi,  88; 
Ezek.  xxxix,  18),  it  was  considered,  when  offered  as 
sacrifice,  of  higher  value  than  sheep  and  lambs  (Gen. 
XV,  9,  Numb,  xv,  6,  6;  xxiii,  1  sq. ;  xxviii,  11  sq.,  28 
sq. ;  Mic  vi,  7),  and  the  legal  ritual  gave  exact  direc- 
tions on  the  sacrifice  of  them.  The  rams  were  some- 
times burat-offierings  (Lev.  viii,  18,  21;  ix,  2;  xvi,  8; 
xxix,  18;  Numb,  vii,  16;  Psa.  Ixvi,  15;  Isa.  i,  11;  Ezek. 
xlv,  28,  etc),  sometimes  thank-offerings  (Lev.  ix,  4, 18 ; 
Numb,  vi,  14,  17;  vii,  17;  xxviii,  11.  etc.),  sometimes 
trespass -offerings  (Lev.  v,  15,  18,  26;  vi,  6;  corop. 
Lev.  xix,  21 ;  Numb,  v,  8 ;  Ezra  x,  1 9,  etc).  The  ram, 
too,  appears  not  only  in  public  and  private  offerings  in 
general,  but  especially  in  the  purifying  sacrifices  of  the 
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Nazarite  (Numb,  vi,  14)  and  the  gacrificei  of  Priestly 
CoDsecration.  It  was  not  used  as  a  sin-oflering.  In 
2  Chron.  xxiz,  31  only  the  tevm  he-goat$  belong  to  the 
nn-offeritg,  as  ver.  23  shows ;  the  rams,  with  the  other 
animals,  forming  the  bumt-oflering.  The  use  of  the 
ram  as  thank-  and  trespass-oflTering  is  pointed  out  in 
Exod. xxix,  22  (comp. Lev.  viii,  16;  ix,  19;  Isa.  xxxiv, 
6).  The  Greeks  and  Komans  used  rams  foe  sacrifice 
only  exceptionally ;  yet  comp.  Pliny,  //.  A^  xxxir,  19, 
19.  In  Egj'pt  this  was  more  frequent  (Wilkinson,  r, 
191  sq.) ;  only  in  the  Thebais  it  was  prohibited,  save  at 
the  great  annual  festival  of  Ammon  (Herod,  ii,  42). 
On  the  symbolic  use  of  the  ram  in  Daniel  to  signify  the 
Persian  empire,  see  Cattle,  No,  II ;  and  on  the  Bat- 
TERIHO-RAM,  See  s.  V.  The  use  of  ram's  skins  for  cover- 
ing is  alluded  to  in  Kxod.  xxv,  5;  xxvi,  14;  xxxvi,  19; 
zxxix,  84,  and  is  si  ill  common  in  Palestine,  where  they 
are  also  "  dj/td  mf  (Exod,  xxr,  6)  for  the  use  of  the 
shoemakers  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  189), — ^Wioer. 
SeeSHEKP. 

Ram,  BATTERtMO  p^;  Sept  ^iXmrramc,  xapa%i 
Vulg,  arift).  This  instrument  of  ancient  siege  opera- 
tions is  twice  mentioned  in  the  Old  Test,  (Ezek,  ir,  2 : 
xxi,  22  [27]) ;  and  as  both  references  are  to  the  batter- 
ing-rams iu  use  among  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians, 
it  will  only  be  necessary  to  describe  those  which  are 
known  from  the  monuments  to  have  been  employed  in 
their  rieges.  With  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  He- 
brew word  there  is  but  little  doubt.  It  denotes  an  en- 
gine of  war  which  was  called  a  ram,  either  because  it 
had  an  iron  head  shapeil  like  that  of  a  ram,  or  because, 
when  used  for  battering  down  a  wall,  the  movement 
was  like  the  butting  action  of  a  ram. 

In  attacking  the  walls  of  a  fort  or  city,  the  first  step 
appears  to  have  been  to  form  an  inclined  plane  or  bank 
of  earth  (comp,  Kzek,  iv,  2 — "cast  a  mount  against  it"), 
.  by  which  the  besiegers  could  bring  their  battering-rams 
and  other  engines  to  the  fiiot  of  the  walls,  "  The  bat- 
tering-rams," says  Mr.  Layard,  "  were  of  several  kinds. 
Some  were  joined  to  movable  towers  which  held  war- 
riors and  armed  men.  The  whole  then  formed  one 
great  temporary  building,  the  top  of  which  is  represent- 
ed in  sculptures  as  on  a  level  with  the  walls,  and  even 
turrets,  of  the  besieged  city.  In  some  bas-reliefs  the 
battering-ram  is  without  wheels;  it  was  then,  perhaps, 
constructed  upon  the  spot,  and  was  not  intended  to  be 
moved.  The  movable  tower  was  probably  sometimes 
unprovided  with  the  ram,  but  I  have  not  met  with  it 
so  represented  in  the  sculptures. , .  .  When  the  machine 
containing  the  battering-ram  was  a  simple  framework 
and  did  not  form  an  artificial  tower,  a  cloth  or  some 
kind  of  draper}-,  edged  with  fringes  and  otherwise  or- 
namented, appears  to  have  been  occasionally  thrown 
over  it.  Sometimes  it  may  have  been  covered  with 
hides.  It  moved  either  on  four  or  on  six  wheels,  and 
was  provided  with  one  ram  or  with  two.  The  mode 
of  working  the  rams  cannot  be  determined  from  the 
Assyrian  sculptures.  It  may  be  presumed,  from  the 
representations  in  the  bas-reliefs,  that  they  were  partly 
suspended  by  a  rope  fastened  to  the  outside  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  that  men  directed  and  impelled  them  from 
within.  Such  was  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Egyptians, 
in  whose  paintings  the  warriors  working  the  ram  may 
be  seen  through  the  frame.  Sometimes  this  engine 
was  ornamented  by  a  carved  or  painted  figure  of  the 
presiding  divinity  kneeling  on  one  knee  and  drawing 
a  bow.  The  artificial  tower  was  usually  occupied  by 
two  warriors:  one  discharged  his  arrows  against  the 
besieged,  whom  he  was  able,  from  his  lofty  position,  to 
harass  more  effectually  than  if  he  had  been  below ;  the 
other  held  up  a  shield  for  his  companion's  defence. 
Warriors  are  not  unftequently  represented  as  stepping 
from  the  machine  to  the  battlements. . , ,  Archers  on 
the  walls  hurled  stones  from  slings  and  discharge<l  their 
arrows  against  the  warriors  in  the  artificial  towers; 
while  the  rest  of  the  besieged  were  no  leea  active  in  en- 


deavoring to  frustrate  the  attempts  of  the  awiailsntt » 
make  breaches  in  their  walls.  By  dropping  a  deoUe 
chain  or  rope  from  the  batlleroenta  tbey  caught  Ihe 
ram,  and  could  either  destroy  its  rffiemcr  altogciber,  <r 
break  the  force  of  its  blows.  Thooe  below,  hamrm. 
by  placing  hooks  over  the  engine  and  throwing  Ibcir 
whole  weight  upon  them,  struggled  to  retain  it  io  ib 
place.  The  besieged,  if  unable  to  displace  the  batur- 
ing-ram,  sought  to  destroy  it  by  fire,  and  threw  ligkK<: 
torches  or  firebrands  upon  it;  but  water  waa  pnwn 
upon  the  flames  through  pipes  attached  to  the  anitcia; 
tower"  (A'tnewA  and  ils  Renuumt,  ii,  367-S70). — innllu 
See  Battesikg-Kaj(. 

Ram,  PiKRBE  FsAKfOis  Xavier  de,  ■  Belgian  his- 
torian and  theologian,  was  bom  at  Louvain,  SepL  t. 
1804,  studied  at  Malinea,  and  in  1623  was  made  pnfns- 
or  in  a  seminary  of  the  same  place,  and  taught  themia- 
til  its  suppression,  in  1825.  He  waa  then  made  archi- 
vist to  the  archbishop  of  the  diocese  of  Ualines.  Is 
1827  he  took  holy  orders,  and  two  years  after  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  phika»- 
phy  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Malinea,  of  vhicfa. 
when  (in  1884)  enlarged  to  a  university,  be  was  aiaite 
rector.  In  1^5  he  was  transferred  to  Loavain,  and 
there  taught  until  his  death,  in  1862.  He  was  a  \atT- 
ed  man  and  greatly  revered  by  his  countrymm.  Hit 
writings  were  very  numerous.  Besides  bis  biognphy 
of  the  principal  saints  and  celebrated  persons  of  the 
Low  Countries — a  work  in  which  he  freely  nsed  the 
writings  of  Raine — Kam  published  the  fvUowing  ynab 
of  interest  to  ua:  Sgnodiam  Btlgimm,  nre  Acta  om- 
nium Heclftiarum  Jtrlgii  a  ConcUio  Tridentiao  ut^f 
ad  1801  (Hal,  1828-68) t  HifoHa  PiUotnpiitt  (bar. 
1882-84, 8vo) ;  Vie  dtt  Saintt  de  Godescard  ( Lnar.  I  iC»- 
35,  22  vols.  8vo,  and  often);  Docvmentt  rtlati/i  em 
Troubkt  du  Pay*  de  Liigr,  $o»i  le$  Prmcrt-erffw* 
IjOUu  de  Bourbon  et  Jean  de  Horn,  1455-  1585  (Bmi. 
1844, 4to),  a  most  important  chapter  from  a  Bocnaniat  l« 
a  noteworthy  period  of  the  ante-reformation  roovevMst 
in  the  Low  Countries,  etc  See  Querard,  La  Framct 
Lilteraire,  vol.  xi,  for  full  bibliography. 

Ra'ma  CPn/ia),  the  Greek  form  of  RawnM.  fone! 
in  Matt,  ii,  18,  referring  to  Jer.  xxxi,  15,  The  original 
passage  alludes  to  a  massacre  of  Benjaraites  or  E[l> 
raimites  (comp.  vers.  9,  18)  at  the  Kanuih  in  Benjamia 
or  in  Mount  Ephrairo.  lliis  is  seized  by  the  evan- 
gelist and  turned  into  a  touching  reference  to  tbr 
slaughter  of  the  innocents  at  Bethlehem,  near  l»  which 
was  (and  is)  the  sepulchre  of  KacheL  The  name  <  I 
Rama  is  alleged  to  have  been  lately  discovered  aitadted 
to  a  spot  ckne  to  the  sepulchre.  If  it  existed  then  ia 
Matthew's  day,  it  may  have  prompted  bu  aBna'*. 
though  it  is  not  necessari-  to  suppose  this,  rinee  tW 
point  of  the  quotation  does  not  lie  in  ilie  name  Ramak. 
but  in  the  lamentation  of  Rachel  for  the  children,  a?  i< 
shown  by  the  change  of  the  vioif  of  the  original  tu 
rirvn.  The  allusion  is  doubtless  to  Ramah,  one  of  the 
leading  cities  of  Benjamin,  and  not,  as  many  hare  Jt^- 
poaed,  to  some  place  of  that  name  near  Bethlefaeir. 
The  passage  is  a  difficult  one,  but  the  diffictdti-  may  br 
solved  by  a  car?ful  examination  of  the  topography  p' 
the  district.  The  difficulties  are  these:  1.  Why  is 
Rachel,  the  mother  of  Benjamin,  represented  as  weep- 
ing for  her  children,  seeing  that  Bethlehem  was  hi 
Jndah  and  not  in  Benjamin  f  The  reply  is.  Rarhrl 
died  and  was  buried  near  Bethlehem  (Gen.  xxxv.  19h 
the  border  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  reached  to  her  sep- 
ulchre (I  Sam.  X,  2);  not  only  were  the  rhiiiliTn  '4 
Bethlehem  slain,  but  also  those  "  in  all  the  coa.<4  there- 
of," thus  including  part  of  Benjamin.  The  spirit  i4ibt 
departed  Rachel  is  then  represented  as  rising  from  the 
tomb  and  mourning  her  slaughtered  children.  S.  te 
why  was  the  voice  of  lamentation  heard  in  Raiuk. 
I  nearly  ten  miles  distant?  The  answer  is  now  rs!^. 
I  So  deep  was  the  impression  made  by  (he  cruel  mai- 
I  sacre,  that  the  cry  of  distress  went  through  the  wfcsk 
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Imd  of  Beajainui,  reaching  to  the  capital  of  the  tribe. 
— Kitto. 

RSma  is,  in  Hindd  mythologr,  the  name  common 
to  three  incarnations  or  Vishnu,  ur  Parasurllma,  Rama- 
cbandra,  and  Balarfima.     See  Visiuic. 

Ramadan,  the  ninth  month  in  the  Mohammedan 
rear.  In  it  Mohammed  received  his  first  revelation, 
and  every  believer  is  therefore  enjoined  to  keep  a  strict 
fast  throughout  its  entire  course,  from  the  dawu — when 
a  white  thread  can  be  di^tingiiisbtHl  from  a  black  thread 
—to  sunset.  Eating,  drinking,  smoking,  bathing,  smell- 
ing perfumes,  and  other  bodily  enjoyments,  even  swal- 
lowing one's  spittle,  are  strictly  prohibited  during  that 
period.  Even  when  obliged  to  take  medicine,  the  Mos- 
lem must  make  some  kind  of  amends  fur  it,  such  as 
spending  a  certain  sum  of  money  upon  the  poor.  Dur- 
ing the  night,  however,  the  most  necessary  wants  may 
be  satisfied — a  permission  which,  practically,  is  inter- 
preted by  a  profuse  indulgence  in  all  soru  of  enjoy- 
ments. The  fast  of  Ramadan,  now  much  less  observed 
than  in  former  times,  is  sometimes  a  very  severe  afflic- 
tion upon  the  orthodox,  particularly  when  the  month — 
the  year  being  lunar— happens  to  fall  in  the  long  and 
hot  days  of  midsummer.  The  sick,  travellers,  and  sol- 
diers in  time  of  war,  are  temporarily  released  from  this 
duty,  but  they  have  to  fast  an  equal  number  of  days  at 
a  subsequent  period,  when  this  impediment  is  removed. 
Nurses,  pregnant  women,  and  those  to  whom  it  might 
prove  really  injurious,  are  expressly  exempt  from  fast- 
ing. We  may  add  that  according  to  some  traditious 
(Al-Beidawi),  out  only  Mohammed,  but  also  Abraham, 
Moses,  and  Jesus  received  their  respective  revelations 
during  thia  month.  The  principal  passages  treating 
of  the  fast  of  Ramadan  are  found  in  the  second  Surah 
of  the  Koran,  called  "The  Cow." — t'hatiAen't  Eneyclop, 
s.  V.     See  Wellsted,  Cily  of  the  Caliphs,  a,  246. 

Ra'mah  (Heb.  Ramah',  nial)  signifies  a  height,  or 
a  high  place,  from  the  root  Wi,  to  be  high;  and  thus  it 
is  used  in  Ezek.  zvi,  24.  Very  many  of  (he  ancient 
cities  and  vilbges  of  Palestine  were  built  on  the  tops 
of  hills,  so  as  to  be  more  secure ,  and  hence,  as  was  luit- 
ural,  such  of  them  as  were  especially  conspicuous  were 
called  by  way  of  distinction  ri^^n  (with  the  article), 
Me  Height ;  and  this  in  the  course  of  time  came  to  be 
used  as  a  proper  name.  We  find  no  less  than  five 
Ramahs  mentioned  in  Scripture  by  this  simple  name, 
besides  several  compounds,  and  in  modern  Palestine 
the  equivalent  Arabic  name  is  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence. With  regard  to  must  of  them  the  traveller  can 
(till  see  bow  appropriate  the  appellation  was.  In  the 
A.  V.  we  have  various  forms  of  the  word — Ramdth 
(^?7)i  '!■<  ttoto*  eotulructiu  (Josh,  xiii,  26),  Jiamdth 
(nii:^  and  nbn),  the  plural  (Josh,  xxi,  86;  1  Sam. 
XXX,  27)  J  and  Ramathdim  (0"'r^^),  a  dual  form  (1 
Sam.  i,  1).  Ritaelh  (H'S^)  appears  to  be  only  another 
form  of  the  same  word.  In  later  Hebrew,  ramiha  is  a 
recognised  word  for  a  hill,  and  as  such  is  employed  in 
the  .Jewish  versions  of  the  Pentateuch  for  the  rendering 
of  Pisgah.  See  also  Arimath^sa.  (In  the  following 
account  we  largely  follow  that  in  Kitto's  Cydopadiu, 
with  important  additions  from  other  sources.) 

1.  Ramah  of  Benjahim  (Sept.'Prr/id  and  'ApafUi, 
v.  r.  'la/ui,  'Vanfia,  'Pafiftav,  Ba/td ,  Vulg.  Rama),  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Scripture.  Joshua,  in  enumer- 
ating the  towns  of  Benjamin,  groups  Ramah  between 
Gibeon  and  Beeroth  (xviii,  25).  This  position  suits  the 
present  Ram-Allah,  but  the  considerations  named  in 
the  text  make  it  very  difficult  to  identify  any  other  site 
with  it  than  er-Rim.  It  is  probably  this  place  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  story  of  Deborah,"She  dwelt  under 
the  palm-tree  of  Deborah,  between  Karaah  and  Bethel 
in  Mount  Ephraim"  (Judg.  iv,  5).  The  Targum  on  this 
passage  substitutes  for  the  Palm  of  Deborah,  Ataroth- 
Deborah,  oo  doubt  referring  to  the  town  of  Ataroth. 


This  has  everything  in-  its  favor,  since  'AtAra  is  still 
found  on  the  left  band  of  the  north  ruad,  very  nearly 
midway  between  er-R&m  and  Beitln.  Its  position  is 
clearly  indicated  in  the  distressing  narrative  of  the 
Levite  recorded  in  Judges  xiz.  He  left  Bethlehem  for 
his  home  in  Mount  Ephraim  in  the  afternoon.  Passing 
Jerusalem,  he  Jounieyed  northward,  and,  crossing  the 
ridge,  came  in  sight  of  Gibeah  and  Ramah,  each  stand- 
ing on  the  top  of  its  bill;  and  lie  said  to  his  servant, 
"  Come  and  let  us  draw  near  to  one  of  these  places  to 
lodge  all  night,  in  Gibeah  or  in  Ramah"  (ver.  18).  The 
towiu  were  near  the  road  on  the  right,  aud  about  two 
miles  apart.  The  position  of  these  two  ancient  towns 
explains  another  statement  of  Scripture.  It  is  said  of 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii,  6)  that  "he  abode  in  Gibeah  under 
a  tree  in  Ramah."  The  meaning  appears  to  be  that 
the  sito  of  his  standing  camp  was  in  some  command- 
ing spot  on  the  borders  of  the  two  territories  of  Gibeah 
and  Ramah.  When  Israel  was  divided,  Ramah  lay  be- 
tween the  rival  kingdoms,  and  appears  to  have  been 
destroyed  at  the  outbreak  of  tbe  revolt;  for  we  read 
that  "  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  went  up  against  Judah, 
and  built  Ramah"  (1  Kings  xv,  17).  It  was  a  strong 
position,  and  commanded  the  great  road  from  the  north 
to  Jerusalem.  Tbe  king  of  Judah  was  alarmed  at  the 
erection  of  a  fortress  in  such  close  proximity  to  his  cap- 
ital, and  he  stopped  the  work  by  bribing  the  Syrians  to 
invade  northern  Palestine  (vers.  18-21),  and  then  carried 
olTall  the  building  materials  (ver.  22).  There  is  a  precise 
specification  of  its  position  in  the  catalt^ue  of  the  places 
north  uf  Jerusalem  which  are  enumerated  by  Isaiah  as 
disturbed  by  tbe  gradual  approach  of  the  king  of  As- 
syria (Isa.  X,  28-32).  At  Michmash  he  crosses  the 
ravine ;  and  then  successively  dislodges  or  alarms  Geba, 
Ramah,  and  Gibeah  of  SauL  Each  of  these  may  be 
recognised  with  almost  absolute  certainty  at  the  present 
day.  Geba  is  Jeba,  on  the  south  brink  of  the  great 
valley;  and  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  it,  directly  be- 
tween it  and  the  main  road  to  the  city,  is  er-Kam,  on 
the  elevation  which  its  ancient  name  implies.  Ramah 
was  intimately  connected  with  one  of  the  saddest  epochs 
of  Jewish  history.  The  full  story  is  not  told,  but  the 
outline  is  sketched  in  the  words  of  Jeremiah.  In  the 
final  invasion  of  Judaia  by  the  Babylonians,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar established  his  headquarters  on  the  plain  of 
Ilamath,  at  Riblah  (Jer.  xxxLx,  6).  Thence  he  sent 
his  generals,  who  captured  Jerusalem.  The  principal 
inhabitants  who  escaped  the  sword  were  seized,  bound, 
and  placed  under  a  guard  at  Ramah,  while  the  con- 
querors were  employed  in  pillaging  and  burning  the 
temple  and  palace,  and  levelling  the  ramparts.  Among 
the  captives  was  Jeremiah  himself  (xl,  1, 6,  with  xxxix, 
8-12).  Perhaps  there  was  also  a  slaughter  of  such  of 
tbe  captives  as,  from  age,  weakness,  or  poverty,  were 
not  worth  the  long  traiuport  across  the  desert  to  Baby- 
lon. There,  in  that  heart-rending  scene  of  captives  in 
chains  wailing  over  slaughtered  kindred  and  desolated 
sanctuaries,  was  fulfilled  the  first  phase  of  the  prophecy 
uttered  only  a  few  years  before:  "A  voice  was  heard  in 
Ramah,  lamentation  and  bitter  weeping :  Rachel  weep- 
ing for  her  children,  refused  to  be  comforted  for  her 
children  because  they  were  not"  (Jer.  xxxi,  15).  That 
mourning  was  typical  of  another  which  took  place  six 
centuries  later,  when  the  infants  of  Bethlehem  were 
murdered,  and  the  second  phase  of  the  prophecy  was 
fulfilled  (Matt,  ii,  17).  As  Ramah  was  in  Benjamin, 
the  prophet  introduces  Rachel,  the  mother  of  that  tribe, 
bewailing  tbe  captivity  of  her  descendants.  See  Rama. 
Ramah  was  rebuilt  and  reoccupied  by  the  descend- 
ants of  its  old  inhabitants  after  the  captivity  (Ezra  ii, 
26 ;  Neh.  vii,  SO).  The  Ramah  in  Neb.  xi.  83  is  thought 
by  some  to  occupy  a  different  position  in  the  list,  and 
may  be  a  distinct  place  situated  farther  west,  nearer  the 
plain.  (This,  and  Jer.  xxxi,  16,  are  the  only  passages 
in  which  the  name  appears  without  the  article.)  The 
.Sept.  finds  an  allusion  to  Ramah  in  Zech.  xiv,  10,  where 
it  renders  the  words  which  are  translated  in  the  A.  V. 
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"and  shall  be  lifted  up  (D^K^),  and  inhabited  in  her 
place,"  by  '■  Kamah  shall  remain  upon  her  place."  Ac- 
cording to  Josepbus  (who  calls  it  'Pa/iodwi'),  it  was 
forty  stadia  distant  from  Jerusalem  (/In/,  viii,  12,  8); 
and  Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  it  in  the  sixth  mile 
north  of  the  holy  city  (Onomatt.  s.  v. "  Rama ;"  but  in 
his  commentary  on  Hos.  v,  8,  Jerome  says  n  tpHmo 
Inpide) ;  and  the  hitter  states  that  in  his  day  it  was  a 
small  village  {ad  Sophoniam,  i,  15). 

Modem  travellers  are  right  in  identifying  Ramah  of 
Benjamin  with  the  village  of  er-RAm  (Bmcardus,  vii; 
Robinson,  BibL  Re».  i,  6<6);  though  Haundiell  and  a 
few  others  have  located  it  at  Neby  Samwll.  Er-Rim 
is  five  miles  north  of  Jerusalem  and  four  south  of 
Bethel.  The  site  of  Gibeah  of  Saul  lies  two  miles 
southward,  and  Ueba  about  the  same  distance  eastward. 
R&m  is  a  small,  miserable  village;  but  in  the  walls  and 
foundations  of  the  houses  are  many  large  hewn  stones, 
and  in  the  lanes  and  fields  broken  columns  and  other 
remains  of  the  ancient  capital.  The  sitnation  is  com- 
manding, on  the  top  of  a  conical  bill,  half  a  mile  east 
of  the  great  northern  road,  and  overlooking  the  broad 
summit  of  the  ridge;  the  eastern  view  is  intercepted 
by  bare  ridges  and  hill-tops.  The  whole  country  round 
Ramah  has  an  aspect  of  stem  and  even  painful  desola- 
tion ;  but  this  is  almost  foigotten  in  the  great  events 
which  the  surrounding  heights  and  ruins  lecall  to 
memory.  On  the  identity  of  this  Ramah  with  that  of 
Samuel,  see  Ramathaim-zoprim. 

2.  Ramah  of  Ashkr  (Sept.'Pa/ui;  Yulg.  fforma), 
a  town  mentioned  only  in  Josh,  xix,  29,  in  the  deaerip- 
tion  of  the  boundaries  of  Asher.  It  would  appear  to 
have  been  situated  near  the  sea-coast,  and  not  far  from 
Tyre,  towards  the  north  or  north-east.  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  mention  this  place,  but  in  such  a  way  as  shows 
they  knew  nothing  of  it  further  than  what  is  stated  by 
Joshua.  In  the  Vulgate  Jerome  calls  it  Horma,  making 
the  Hebrew  article  n  a  part  of  the  word;  this,  however, 
is  plainly  an  error  {Onomatt.  s.  v.  "  Rama ;"  and  note 
by  Bonfrire).  Robinson  visited  a  village  called  Samek, 
situated  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  mountain-range, 
about  seventeen  miles  south-east  of  Tyre.  It  "  stands 
upon  an  isolated  hill  in  the  midst  of  a  basin  with  green 
fields,  surrounded  by  higher  hills."  In  the  rocks  are 
numerous  ancient  sarcophagi,  and  the  village  itself  has 
some  remains  of  antiquity.  He  says  "  there  is  no  room 
for  question  but  that  this  village  represents  the  ancient 
Ramah  of  Asher"  {BibL  Rts.  iii,  64).  Its  position,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  so  high  an  au- 
thority, does  not  at  all  correspond  with  the  notice  in 
Scripture,  and  the  name  Ramah  was  too  common  to 
indicate  identity  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Another 
Rameh  has  been  discovered  on  a  little  tell,  two  miles 
south-east  of  modem  Tyn,  and  about  one  mile  north- 
east of  Ras-el-Ain,  the  site  of  ancient  Tyre  (Van  de 
Velde,  Mnp  and  Memoir,  p.  342).  In  position  this  vil- 
lage answers  in  all  respects  to  the  Ramah  of  Asher. 

3.  Kamah  of  Gilkad  (2  Kings  viii,  29;  2  Chron. 
zxii,  6),  identical  with  Rarooth-Gilead  (q.  v.). 

4.  Ramah  of  Naphtali  (Sept. 'AjonqX  v.r.'Pn^n; 
Vulg.  A  rama),  one  of  the  strong  cities  of  the  tribe, 
mentioned  only  in  Josh,  xix,  86,  and  situated  apparently 
to  the  south  of  Hazor,  between  that  city  and  the  Sea 
of  Galilee.  Reland  seems  inclined  to  identify  it  with 
the  Ramah  of  Asher;  but  they  are  evidently  distinct 
cities,  as  indicated  both  by  ancient  geographers  and  the 
sacred  writer  {Palatt.  p.  968).  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
record  the  name,  though  they  appear  to  have  known 
nothing  of  the  place  {Onomatl.  s.  v.  "  Rama").  Belh- 
Rimah  (H^^'^  ^'^9),  a  place  in  Galilee  on  a  mountain, 
and  famous  for  its  wine,  according  to  the  Talmud 
{Menachoth,  viii,  6),  is  thought  by  Schwarz  {Palest. 
p.  178)  to  be  the  Ramah  of  Naphtali.  About  six  miles 
west  by  south  of  Safed,  on  the  leading  road  to  Akka,  is 
a  large  modem  village  called  Rameh.  It  stands  on  the 
declivity  of  the  mountain,  8urrounde<l  by  olive-groves, 


and  overlooking  a  fertile  plain.  It  ooolaina  no  riaUe 
traces  of  antiquity;  but  the  name  and  the  sjinatiai 
render  it  highly  probable  that  it  occo|»es  the  site  <f 
Ramah  of  Naphtali.  It  was  visited  by  Schultz  iu  18C 
(Ritter,  PaL  und  Sfr.  iii,  772),  and  by  Robinson  in  VSSi 
(Bib.  Ret.  iii,  79).  See  also  Hackeu,  JlUuHr.  of  Saift 
p.  240 ;  Thomson,  Lami  and  Book,  i,  5IS.  Sec  Raju- 
THITli. 

5.  Ramah  op  Samdkl,  the  birthplace  and  bsBt 
of  that  prophet  (1  Sam.  i,  19;  ii,  11,  etc),  and  the  dir 
elsewhere  called  Rahathaim-zophim. 

6.  Ramah  of  the  Sotrrn.    Se*  Ramath-segei. 

7.  A  place  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  towns  re- 
inhabited  by  the  Benjamites  after  their  relom  from  tht 
captivity  (Neh.  si,  33).  It  may  be  the  Ramah  of  Benja- 
min (above.  No.  1),  or  the  Ramah  of  Samuel,  but  its  po- 
sition in  the  list  (remote  from  Geba,  Hichmash.  Bethel 
ver.  81 ;  comp.  Ezra  ii,  26, 28)  seems  to  remove  it  fattbcr 
we8t,totheneighborhoodofLod,Hadid,aiidOna.  Thert 
is  no  further  notice  in  the  Bible  of  a  Ramah  in  this  di- 
rection ;  but  Eusebius  and  Jerome  allude  to  one,  tha^ 
they  may  be  at  fault  in  identifying  it  with  Kamathaiiii 
and  Arimathaea  {Onomatt.  s.  v. "  Armatha  Sophim :'  and 
the  remarks  of  Robinson,  BM.  Ret.  ii,  239).  The  situa- 
tion of  the  modem  Ramiek  agrees  very  well  with  this, 
a  town  too  important  and  too  well  placed  not  to  have 
existed  in  the  ancient  times.  The  ronsideratioa  that 
Ramleh  signifies  "sand,"  and  Ramah  "a  height,"  is  wt 
a  valid  argument  against  the  one  being  the  legitimate 
successor  of  the  other,  if  so,  half  the  ideniificatiaDe  of 
modem  trarellers  must  be  reversed.  Beit-fkr  can  jf 
longer  be  the  representative  of  Beth-honm,  became  ar 
means  "eye,"  while  horon  means  "cavea;'  nor  Beit- 
lahm,  of  Bethlehem,  because  laim  is  "  flesh,"  attd  Uem 
"  bread ;"  nor  el-Aal.  of  Elealeh,  because  e{  b  in  Antit 
the  article,  and  in  Hebrew  the  name  of  God.  In  tbne 
cases  the  tendency  of  language  is  to  retain  the  sonad 
at  the  expense  of  the  meaning.— Smith. 

8.  Ramah  kkar  Hebron,  called  £r-Rameh,  at  Ra- 
met  el-Kkalil—'RKiaiAi  of  Hebron,  or  Kamah  of  tte 
Friend,  i.  e.  Ramah  of  Abraham,  or  the  High-place  <^ 
Abraham  the  Friend  of  God.  It  lies  about  two  mikt 
north  of  Hebron,  a  little  to  the  right  or  east  of  the 
road  from  Hebron  to  Jerusalem,  on  an  eminence,  the 
top  and  southern  slope  of  which  are  covered  with  an- 
cient foundations,  the  principal  of  which  are  those  cf  a 
large  building,  apparently  a  Christian  chnrcb.  The 
ruins  are  described  by  Wvlcott  {Biblioti.  Sac  i,  4i), 
and  by  Dr.  Wilson  {Landt  of  tke  BiUe,  v,  382).  The 
top  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Uediterranean  tbroaab 
a  gap  in  the  mountains  towards  the  nortb-wpsr.  This 
Ramah  the  Jews  call  the  "  House  of  Abraham,"  when, 
they  say,  Abraham  lived  when  he  dwelt  at  Mimie. 
But  the  "plain  of  Hamre,"  with  the  great  Sixdrnt.  a 
evergreen  oak  in  the  middle  of  it  (if  not  the  c«me,tlit 
ofl^pring,  most  probably,  of  the  tree),  under  which  Atn- 
ham  entertained  the  angels,  would  seem  to  have  aa- 
ciently  lain  to  the  west  of  Hebron,  as  Macbpelab.  which 
is  at  Hebron,  is  said  to  be  befoTr,  i  e.  to  the  east  ci 
Hamre.  It  is  very  possible,  however,  that  Abtahm 
may  have  had  his  habitation  or  tent  at  Ramah  for  t 
part  of  the  time  he  was  at  Mamre  or  near  Uebran,  sr. 
which  is  still  more  probable,  the  altar  which  be  elect- 
ed (Gen.  xiii,  18),  his  high-place,  or  place  of  wor^p, 
may  have  been  at  er-RanMh,  or  Bamet  el-KbalU, "the 
higb-place  of  the  Friend,"  L  e.  of  Abraham  the  frired 
of  God,  while  be  dwelt  or  had  his  tent  in  the  jitia  of 
Hamre. 

Some  suppose  that  this  Ramah  may  be  tbe  Banak 
of  Samuel  and  the  place  where  SaiU  was  aiiMnttii. 
Wolcott  and  Van  de  Velde  contend  for  this.  Bm  th)> 
place  is  far  too  distant  from  Rachel's  tomb  to  admit  of 
the  supposition,  not  to  speak  of  other  ioauperaUe  diS- 
culties.  The  place  where  Samuel  was  when  he  anoat- 
ed  Saul  was  evidently  near  or  not  far  from  fiaSuSt 
tomb  (1  Sam.  x,  1-11).  It  is  much  more  probable  thti 
Bethlehem,  or  the  high-place  at  or  nemr  Betblrhs- 
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was  the  pUoe  where  Samael  anointed  Saul.  The  name 
of  Ramet  el-Kballl  implies  that  that  place  had  to  do 
with  Abraham  the  friend  of  God,  and  not  with  Sam- 
ocL — Fairbaim. 

Ramanandls,  a  Hindft  sect  which  addressed  its 
devotions  particularly  to  Kamacbandra,  and  the  divine 
manifestations  connected  with  Vishnu  in  that  incarna- 
tion. The  originator  of  this  sect  was  Uam&nand,  who 
is  calculated  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson  to  have  flourish- 
e<l  in  the  end  of  the  14th  or  beginning  of  the  15th 
century.  He  resided  at  Benares,  where  a  mafi,  or 
moatttery,  of  his  followers  is  said  to  have  formerly  ex- 
isted, but  to  have  been  destroyed  by  some  of  the  Mus- 
wlman  princes.  The  Ramanandis  reverence  all  the 
incarnations  of  Vishnu,  but  they  maintain  the  superi- 
ority of  R&ma  in  the  present  age  or  A'n/i-  i'uff,  though 
they  vary  considerably  as  to  the  exclusive  or  collective 
worship  of  the  male  and  female  members  of  this  incar- 
nation. The  ascetic  and  mendicant  followers  of  Kama- 
nand  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  sectaries  in  Gan- 
getic  India.  In  Bengal  they  are  comparatively  few; 
beyond  this  province,  as  far  as  to  Allahabad,  they  are 
probably  the  most  numerous,  though  they  yield  in  in- 
tluence  and  wealth  to  the  Saiva  branches.  From  this 
point  they  are  so  abundant  as  almost  to  engross  the 
whole  of  the  country  along  the  Ganges  and  Jumna. 
In  the  district  of  Agra  they  constitute  seven  tenths  of 
the  ascetic  population.  The  numerous  votaries  of  the 
Ramanandis  belong  chiefly  to  the  poorer  classes,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Rajputs  and  military  Brahmins. — 
Gardner,  Faitlu  of  Ike  World,  s.  v. 

Ra'mathite  (Heb.  Ramathi',  ^n^n,  cm  UhiAUant 
of  Ranuth ;  Sept.  v  Po^iodaioc),  an  epithet  of  the 
Shimei  (q.  v.)  who  was  over  the  vineyards  of  king  Da- 
vid (1  Chron.  xxvii,  27).  The  name  implies  that  he 
was  native  of  a  place  called  Kamab,  but  of  the  various 
hamahs  mentioned  none  is  said  to  have  been  remarka- 
ble for  vines;  nor  is  there  any  tradition  or  other  clue  by 
which  tho  particular  Ramah  to  which  this  worthy  be- 
longed can  be  identifieil.    8ee  ICuiah. 

Ra'math-le'U  (Ueb.  Ramalh'  Lecki',  "Tfi  nan, 
ffgHS  i*is^  [see  below];  Sept. 'Avaipem;  aiayivoc; 
Vulg.  Ramal/ilfchi,  quod  inlerpretatur  eltvatio  maxilla). 
The  origin  of  this  name,  which  occurs  only  in  Judg. 
XV,  17,  forms  one  of  the  most  romantic  episodes  in 
Scripture  history.  Samson,  having  been  bound  with 
two  new  cords,  was  given  up  to  the  Philistines  at  a 
place  called  fjelif,  a  name  which  signifies  '"jawbone." 
When  the  enemy  attacked  him,  he  burst  his  bonds, 
seized  the  jawbone  (leht)  of  an  ass  that  lay  upon  the 
ground,  and  with  this  odd  weapon  slew  a  thousand  of 
them.  Then  he  threw  away  the  jawbone,  and,  as  a 
memorial  of  the  event,  and  by  a  characteristic  play 
upon  the  old  name,  be  called  the  place  Ramath-tehi — 
that  is,  the  lifting  (or  wielding?)  of  the  jawbone;  and 
BO  it  is  interpreted  in  the  Vulgate  and  in  the  Sept, 
See  Samso.n.  But  Gesenius  has  pointed  out  {Tiemiir. 
p.  752  a)  that  to  be  consistent  with  this  the  vowel- 
points  should  be  altered,  and  the  words  become  n^n 
^nb ;  and  that  as  they  at  present  stand  they  are  ex- 
actly parallel  to  Ramath-mizpeh  and  Ramath-negeb, 
and  mean  the  "  height  of  Lechi."  If  we  met  with  a 
similar  account  in  ordinary  history,  we  should  say  that 
the  name  had  already  been  Ramath-lebi,  and  that  the 
writer  of  the  namtive,  with  that  fondness  for  parono- 
masia which  distinguishes  these  ancient  reooitts,  bad 
indulged  himself  in  connecting  the  name  with  a  possi- 
ble excUmatioD  of  bis  hero.  But  the  fact  of  the  posi- 
tive statement  in  this  case  may  make  us  hesitate  in 
coming  to  such  a  conclusion  in  less  authoritative  rec- 
ords.   For  the  topography  of  the  place,  see  Lehi. 

Ra'math-mlz'peh  (Heb.  Ramalh'  iam-Mitt- 
^V,  n^Xan  n^n,  Ai^A-pface  qf  Ite  watch  -  lower ; 
Sepc'A/xt^^  tarik  T/fv  Maaai)^,  v.r. 'Pafiw^  card 


r^  M<nr^ ;  Vulg.  Ramalk  Matphe).  In  defining 
the  boundaries  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  Joshua  states  that 
Moses  gave  them  inheritance  .  . . :  "from  Heshbon 
unto  Raiiialh-mizpeh,  and  Betonim"  (Josh,  xiii,  26). 
This  place  is  nowhere  else  mentioned ;  and  it  appeals 
to  have  constituted  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  north- 
em  border  of  the  tribe,  which  ran  from  the  banks  of  the 
Jabbok,  in  the  parallel  of  Jerash,  to  the  southern  end  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee.  It  was  in  this  region  Jacob  and 
Laban  had  their  remarkable  interview  and  entered  into 
the  covenant.  The  place  where  they  vowed  to  each 
other  was  marked  by  a  heap  of  stones,  and  called  both 
Galetd  and  Mapah  (Gen.  xxxi,  48,  49).  This  would 
seem  to  suggest  the  identity  of  the  Mizpah  of  Jacob 
and  Ramath-Mispeh.  See  Gad;  Jhoar-Sahadutha. 
There  was  a  Hizpefa  in  Gilead,  on  the  north-east  border 
of  Gad,  and  dose  to  the  territory  of  the  Ammonites, 
In  later  limes  the  latter  became  the  great  gathering- 
place  of  Israel  east  of  the  Jordan.  See  Ramoth- 
GiiXAD.  It  apparently  was  the  same  as  Kamath-miz- 
peh.  In  the  books  of  Maccabees  it  probably  appears 
in  the  garb  of  Matpha  (1  Mace,  v,  85),  but  no  informal 
tion  is  afforded  us  in  either  Old  Test,  or  Apocrypha 
as  to  its  position.  The  lists  of  places  in  the  districts 
north  of  e»-Salt,  collected  by  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  and  given 
by  Dr.  Robinson  (Bibl,  Ret.  Ist  ed.  App.  tn  vol.  iii),  con- 
tain several  names  which  may  retain  a  trace  of  Karoath, 
v\t.Ru.meiiiuv  (167  b),Reiniun{ie6a),RumrSma(l6bjt); 
but  the  situation  of  these  places  is  nut  accurately 
known, 

Ra'math-ne'geb,  or  Ramath  op  nts  Soitth 

(HeKRamath'  Ne'geh,  2M  ro^;  Sept.  Bo/ie^  Kurd 
Xi^tt,  V.  T.  'lafiii  card  Xi/3a ;  Vulg.  Ramalh  contra 
autiratem  ptaffam),  a  place  apparently  on  the  extreme 
southern  border  of  Simeon.  In  this  form  it  is  only 
mentioned  in  Josh,  xix,  8 ;  and,  from  the  peculiarity  uf 
the  construction,  there  being  no  copulative,  it  would 
seem  to  be  only  another  name  for  Baalath-beer,  as 
suggested  by  Reland  (Palatt.  p.  964),  and  interpreted  by 
Keil  (ad  loc.);  yet  the  Sept.  makes  the  places  distinct. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Negeb  is  manifestly  the  name  of  a 
district,  and  not  a  general  term,  signifying  "south." 
See  Nkoeb.  Kamah  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
Judah  (comp.  Josh,  xv,  21-82),  nor  in  that  of  Simeon 
in  1  Chron.  iv,  28-88;  nor  is  it  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome.  Van  de  Velde  (.t/enux'r,  p.  842)  takes  it 
as  identical  with  Ramath-lehi,  which  he  finds  at  Tell 
cl-Lekiyeh ;  but  this  appears  to  be  so  far  south  as  to  be 
out  of  the  circle  of  Samson's  adventures,  and,  at  any 
rate,  must  wait  for  further  evidence. 

In  1  Sam.  xxx,  27,  South  Bamoth  (3J3"nian,  in 
the  plural ;  Sept.  'VaftA  votov,  v.  r.  '9aiU&  votov  ; 
Vulg.  Ramolh  ad  meridiem)  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  cities  to  which  David  sent  portions  of  the  spoils 
of  the  Amalekites.  Doubtless,  it  is  the  same  place 
calle<t  by  Joshua  Ramath-negeb.  The  name  should 
be  written  Ramoth-negtb.  The  site  is  unknown,  and 
the  region  where  it  stood  is,  in  a  great  measure,  unex- 
plored. 

Ramatha'im - so'phim   (Heb.  with   the  art. 

ha-Ramalha'yim  Ttophim',  D^BIS  C^Pa^n,  the  tnxt 
height*,  valchert ;  Sept.  'Apitaiaiit  Si^a,  v.  r.  'Ap/ta- 
dal/i  Zoloft,  making  the  art  n  part  uf  the  word; 
Vulg.  Ramathttim  Sophim),  the  birthplace  of  the  proph- 
et Samuel  (1  Sam.  i,  19),  his  own  permanent  and  ofil- 
cial  residence  (vii,  17 ;  viii,  4),  and  the  place  of  his  sep- 
ulture (xxv,  1),  It  was  in  Mount  Ephraim  (i,  1).  It 
had  apparently  attached  to  it  a  place  called  Naiotb,  at 
which  the  "company"  (or  "school,"  as  it  is  called  in 
modem  times)  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  was  main- 
tained  (xix,  18,  etc.;  xx,  1);  and  it  had  also  in  its 
neighborhood  (probably  between  it  and  Gibeah  of  Saol) 
a  great  well,  known  as  the  well  of  Has-Sechu  (xix,  22). 
See  Sechu.  This  is  all  we  know  of  it  with  any  degree 
of  certainty. 
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R*math«iiD,  if  interpreted  aa  a  Hebrew  word,  U  dual 
—"the  double  eminence."  This  may  point  to  a  pecu- 
liarity in  the  (hape  or  nature  of  the  place,  or  may  be 
an  inatance  of  the  tendency,  familiar  to  all  students, 
which  exiats  in  lanKuage  to  force  an  archaic  or  foreign 
name  into  an  intelligible  form.  It  ia  given  in  its  com- 
plete shape  in  the  Hebrew  text  and  A.  V.  but  once  (1 
Sam.  1,1).  Elsewhere  (i,19;  ii,ll;  rii,17;  viii,4;  xv, 
84 ;  xri,  13 ;  xix,  18, 19,  22,  28 ;  XX,  I ;  xxv,  I :  xxviii, 
8)  it  occurs  in  the  shorter  form  of  Ramah  (q.  v.).  The 
Sept.,  however  (in  both  HSS.),  gives  it  throughout  as 
Armathairo,  and  inserts  it  in  i,  8  after  the  wonla  "  his 
city,"  where  it  is  wanting  in  the  Hebrew  and  A.  V. 
Gesenius  questions  the  identity  of  Ramathaim-zophim 
and  Uamab  (Thaaurvt,  p.  1275) ;  but  a  comparison  uf 
1  Sam.  i,  1  with  ver.  19  shows  without  doubt  that  the 
same  place  is  referred  to.  It  is  implied  by  Jusephiis, 
and  affirmed  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in  the  Onomat- 
(icon  ("Armathem  Seipha");  nor  would  it  ever  have 
been  questioned  had  there  not  been  other  Ramahs  men- 
tioned in  the  sacred  history.  Of  the  force  of  "  Zophim" 
no  feasible  explanatiun  has  been  given.  It  was  an  an- 
cient name  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (Numb,  xxiii,  H),  and 
there,  as  here,  was  attached  to  an  eminence.  In  the 
Targum  of  Jonathan,  Ramathaim-zophim  is  rendered 
"  Ramaiha  of  the  scholars  of  the  prophets ;"  but  this  is 
evidently  a  late  interpretation,  arrived  at  by  reganling 
the  prophets  as  watchmen  (the  root  o( zophim,  also  that 
ofmiepeh,  having  the  force  of  looking  out  afar),  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  at  Naioth  in  Ramah  there  was  a 
school  of  prophets.  The  most  natural  explanation  ap- 
pears to  be  that  ^uph,  one  of  Samuel's  ancestors,  had 
migrated  from  his  home  in  Ephratah  (1  Sam.  i,  1 ;  I 
Chron.  vi,  35),  and  settled  in  a  district  to  which  he  gave 
his  own  name,  and  which  was  afterwards  called  the  Umd 
<if  Zuph  (1  Sam.  ix,  5).  Ramah,  or  Kamsthaim,  was 
the  chief  town  of  this  district,  and  was  hence  called 
HtmUhttm-Zophiin,  that  is.  "  Kamah  of  the  Zuphites" 
(see  Robinson,  Bib.  /let.  ii,  7).     See  Zophix. 

The  position  of  Ramathaim-zophim  is  regarded  by 
many  scholars  as  one  uf  the  puzzlea  of  Biblical  geogra- 
phy. As  the  city  is  one  of  great  interest,  it  may  be 
well  to  give  the  principal  theories  as  to  its  site,  and 
then  to  state  the  data  on  which  alone  the  site  can  be 
determined. 

(1.)  Eusebius  and  Jerome  locate  it  near  Diospolis  or 
Lydda  (Onomatt.  s,  v. "  Armatha  Sophim"),  and  identify 
it  with  the  Arimathna  of  the  K  T.  (Matt,  xxvii,  57). 
Jerome's  words  are:  "Armathem  Seipha:  the  city  of 
Helkana  and  Samuel.  It  lies  near  (irXi)(riov)  Diospo- 
lis: thence  came  Joseph,  in  the  Gospels  said  to  be  from 
Arimathaea."  Diospolis  is  Lydda,  the  modem  Ludd; 
and  the  reference  is,  no  doubt,  to  Ramleh,  the  well- 
known  modem  town,  two  miles  from  Ludd.  Jerome 
agrees  with  Eusebius  in  his  translation  of  this  passage ; 
but  in  the  Epilaphivm  Paula  (Epist.  cviii)  he  connects 
Ramleh  with  Arimathna  only,  and  places  it  haud  pro- 
cul  a  Lj/ddd,  This  last  identiflcation  may  be  correct ; 
for  the  Sept.  'Appaiaifi  seems  to  be  the  same  name  as 
the  New-Test.  'Afnpctiaia,  and  represents  the  Hebrew 
D^niain,  with  the  article.  There  is  no  doubt  there 
was  a  city  called  Armatha  or  Ramathem  on  the  plain 
near  Lydda  at  an  early  period ;  and  its  modem  repre- 
sentative may  be  Ramleh,  as  sucgested  by  ReUnd  and 
others  (Reland,  Palatl.  p.  680,  959;  see,  however,  Rob- 
inson, Bib.  Ret.  it,  238).  But  Ramah  of  Samuel  could 
not  have  been  so  far  distant  from  Gibeah  of  Saul:  and 
there  is  a  fatal  obstacle  to  this  identification  in  the  fact 
that  Ramleh  ("  the  sandy")  lies  on  the  open  face  of  the 
maritime  plain,  and  cannot  in  any  sense  be  said  to 
be  in  Mount  Ephraim  or  any  other  mountain  district. 
Eusebius  possibly  refers  to  another  Ramah  named  in 
Neh.  xi,  38. 

(2.)  Some  would  identify  this  city  with  Ramah  of 
Benjamin  (Geaeniu^  Thetaur.  p.  1275;  Winer,  Real- 
WOrterb.  a.  v. "  Rama") :  but  this  Ramah  seems  too  close 


to  Saul's  residence  at  Gibeah  to  soic  tlie  icqoimiMntief 

the  sacred  narrative  in  1  Sam.  xix,  18.    (Yet  see  bdami 

(8.)  Robinson  has  suggested  that  the  site  of  Kaaak 
may  be  that  now  occupied  by  the  village  of  Sdba,wkiei 
stands  on  a  lofty  and  conspicuous  hill  -  top,  about  ax 
miles  west  of  Jerusalem.  Soba,  he  thinks,  may  be  i 
corruption  of  the  old  name  Zuph,  Its  elevatioo  wodd 
aiuwer  well  to  the  designation  Ramah.  It  might  bt 
regarded  aa  included  in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  at, 
at  least,  as  a  natural  extension  of  them ;  and  a  not  my 
wide  delour  would  take  the  traveller  from  Suba  to  Gil>- 
eah  by  the  tomb  of  Rachel  (Bib.  Rrt.  ii,  7-9).  The  ar- 
guments are  plausible,  but  not  convincing:  and  it  anut 
be  admitted  that  even  Robinson's  remarkable  geogra(^ 
ical  knowledge  has  failed  tu  throw  light  on  the  site  <A 
Kamathaim-zophim. 

(4.)  Wolcott,  seeing  on  the  spot  the  difficulties  at- 
tending Robinson's  Ibenry,  and  finding  a  remarkaUe 
ruin,  called  Ramet  et-Khulil,  near  Hebroa,  concluded 
that  this  was  the  site  of  Samuel's  city.  A  snnmarc 
of  his  reasons  is  given  by  Robinson  in  the  BAUcal  Cab- 
inet (xliii,  51 ;  sec  also  Bib.  Ret.  iii,  279).  They  are  dsi 
more  convincing  than  those  advanced  in  favor  of  Suba, 
yet  they  have  been  adopted  and  expanded  by  Vaa  de 
Velde  (Xarral.  ii,  48-54 ;  Mewtoir,  p.  341).  This  b  aiw 
supported  by  Stewart  (Tent  and  Khan,  p.  347). 

(5.)  Gesenius  thinks  that  J«M  Fnrridi*,  or,  a>  it  a 
usually  called,  Frank  J/oun/mn,  the  consfHcuoua  cooical 
hill  three  miles  south-east  of  Bethlehem,  is  the  me 
site  of  Ramah  (Thetaurut,  p.  1276).  This,  however,  is 
pure  conjecture,  without  any  evidence  to  support  it. 

(6.)  Ewald  is  in  favor  of  the  little  village  of  Ram- 
AUah,  a  mile  west  of  Beeroth  (GetcUchle,  ii,  550,  mai'\ 
It  is  doubtless  situated  in  Mount  Ephraim,  mains  tbe 
old  name,  and  the  name  Allah,  "God,"  might  be  aa 
indication  of  some  old,  peculiar  sanctity;  bat  it  b  opea 
to  the  same  objections  as  all  others  iMwth  of  RadwTs 
tomb.  Lieut.  Conder  inclines  to  thn  position  (Tn* 
Work  in  Palettine,  ii,  116),  remarking  that  near  it  i«  a 
ruined  village  called  Sueikeh,  perhaps  tbe  Secbn  of  1 
Sam.  xix,  22. 

(7.)  One  of  the  most  ancient,  and  certainly  one  of  tbe 
most  plausible,  theories  is  that  which  locates  Bamadt- 
aim-zophim  at  A'eiy  Samwil.  It  b  most  probably  i« 
thb  place  Procopius  alludes  in  the  statement  thai  Jn>- 
tinian  cause<I  a  well  and  a  wall  to  be  erected  for  tbe 
convent  of  St.  Samuel  (De  yEiKfic.  Jatl.  v,  9 :  conp. 
Robinson,  Bib,  Ret.  i,  459).  From  the  7th  eentuiy. 
when  Adamnaiius  described  Palestine,  and  apoke  of 
"  the  city  of  Samuel,  which  is  called  Ramatha"  (£iir<f 
Trarelt  [Bobn],  p.  5),  down  through  the  Middle  Agest* 
the  present  day,  the  name  of  the  prophet  lias  been  cm- 
necled  with  this  spot;  and  the  uniform  tnuliiioB  of 
Jews,  Christians,  and  Mohammedans  has  metle  it  the 
place  of  h'ls  birth  and  burial  (see  authorities  cited  in 
Kubinson,  L  c).  The  Cnisaders  built  a  church  over 
the  alleged  tomb,  which,  after  the  fall  of  the  Latis 
kingdom,  was  converted  into  a  moaque ;  and  its  walk 
and  tall  minaret  are  still  visible  from  afar  (Quaresmiat, 
ii,  727 ;  Pooocke,  ii,  48).  Neby  Samwtl  is  nnquestioa- 
ably  the  site  of  a  very  ancient  city;  its  position  on  tbe 
summit  of  a  high  conical  bill  would  give  it  a  just  title 
to  the  name  Ramah ;  it  probably  lay  within  the  regioa 
termed  the  "Mountains  of  Ephraim;"  and  it  wouU 
form  an  appropriate  residence  fur  tbe  great  judge  of 
IsraeL  It  is  near  thu  place  that  tbe  greattweD  of 
Sechu,  to  which  Saul  came  on  his  «ray  to  Ramah,  nnv 
called  .Samuel's  fountain,  near  Beit  Iska,  or  Beit  Isku.  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  found ;  and  near  Neby  Saonrll 
is  Beit  Hantnah,  snppaeed  to  be  Naioth,  tbe  College  of 
Prophets,  or  "  the  House  of  Instruction"  of  the  Jewist 
Targum,  which  was  connecte<l  with  Ramah  of  SamoeJ 
(I  Sam.  xix,  18-24).  See  Naioth.  Vet  there  are  vm 
formidable  objections  to  its  identification  with  Raasatk- 
aim- zophim.  It  appears  to  be  too  near  Gibeah,  tit 
capital  of  Saul's  kingdom,  to  form  a  safe  refuge  fa 
David  when  he  fled  fhim  that  monarch :  it  b  not  a 
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iioai'e  ride  distant,  and  it  is  in  full  view.  It  has  b«en 
shown,  besides,  that  Neby  Samwll  is  most  probably  the 
site  of  Mizpah  (q.  v.). 

(8.)  Bonar  (jMnd  of  Promite,  p.  178,  654)  adopts  er- 
Sam,  which  he  places  a  short  distance  north  of  Beth- 
lehem, east  of  Rachel's  sepulchre.  Eusebius  {Onomtul. 
s.  V.  'Pa^tii)  says  that  "  Kama  of  Benjamin"  is  near 
(Trtpt)  Bethlehem,  where  the  "voice  in  Rama  was 
bond ;"  and  in  our  times  the  name  is  mentioned,  be- 
sides Bonar,  by  Prokesch  and  Salzbacher  (cited  in  Rob- 
inson, Bib.  Ra.  ii,  8, note);  but  this  cannot  be  refjarded 
as  certain,  and  Stewart  has  pointed  out  that  it  is  too 
dose  to  Rachel's  monument  to  suit  the  case. 

(9.)  Schwarz  (Palnl.  p.  152-158),  surtiug  from  Gib- 
eah  of  Saul  as  the  home  of  Kish,  fixes  upon  Sameh, 
north  of  Samaria  and  west  of  Sanur,  which  he  supposes 
abo  to  be  Ramotb,  or  Jarmntb,  the  Levitical  city  of  Is- 
sachar.  All  that  is  directly  said  as  to  its  situation  is 
that  it  was  ii»  Mount  Ephraim  (1  Sam.  i,  1) ;  and  this 
would  naturally  lead  us  to  seek  it  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Shechem.  But  the  whole  tenor  of  the  narrative  of 
the  public  life  of  Samuel  (in  connection  with  which 
alone  this  Ramah  is  mentioned)  is  so  restricted  to  the 
region  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Gibeab,  the  residence  of  Saul,  that  it  seems  im- 
possible not  to  look  for  Samuel's  city  in  the  same  local- 
ity. It  appears,  fium  I  Sam,  vii,  17,  that  his  annual 
functions  as  prophet  and  judge  were  confined  to  the 
narrow  round  of  Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  Mizpeh — the  first 
on  the  north  boundary  of  Benjamin;  the  second  near 
Jericho  at  its  eastern  end ;  and  the  third  on  the  ridge 
in  more  modem  times  known  as  Scopus,  overlooking 
Jemsalero,  and  therefore  near  the  southern  oonfines  of 
Benjamin.  In  the  centre  of  these  was  Gibeah  of  Saul, 
the  royal  residence  during  the  reign  of  the  first  king, 
and  the  centre  of  b'ls  operations.  It 'would  be  doing  a 
violence  to  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  history  to  look 
for  Samuel's  residence  ontude  these  narrow  limits. 

Those  Scriptural  allusions  which  tend  to  indicate  the 
position  of  Raraathaim-zophim  are  the  following,  and 
they  are  our  only  trustworthy  guides.  The  statements 
of  Eusebius  and  later  writers  can  have  little  weight; 
and,  indeed,  it  appears  that  all  knowledge  of  the  city 
was  lost  before  their  time. 

(a.)  In  1  Sam.  i,  1  we  read,  "There  was  a  certain 
man  ofRamathaim-zophim,  of  Mount  Ephraim."  From 
this  it  would  appear,  at  first  sight,  that  Ramathaim  was 
situated  in  the  district  called  Mount  Ephraim.  The 
construction  of  the  Hebrew,  however,  does  not  make 
this  quite  certain.  The  phrase  D'<D1S  D^rQ*in'"|q 
Driest  "irra  might  possibly  mean,  not  that  Ramath- 
aim was  m  Mount  Ephraim  (which  would  be  expressed 
rather  by  lilS),  but  that  Elkanah  was  in  some  way  of 
Mount  Ephraim  (the  Hebrew  is  irra),  though  resid- 
ing in  Ramathaim.  The  statement  of  the  sacred  writ- 
er, therefore,  does  not  form  an  insuperable  objection  to 
a  theory  that  would  locate  Ramathaim  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Mount  Ephraim.  Besides,  the  extent  of  the 
region  called  Mount  Ephraim  is  nowhere  deiBned.  It 
may  mean  that  section  of  mountain  allotted  to  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  or  it  may  have  extended  so  as  to  in- 
clude part,  or  even  the  whole,  of  Benjamin.  In  the 
mouth  of  an  ancient  Hebrew,  the  expression  would 
mean  that  portion  of  the  mountainous  district  which 
was,  at  the  time  of  speakmg,  in  the  possession  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim.  "Little  Benjamin"  was  for  so  long 
in  close  alliance  with,  and  dependence  on,  its  more  pow- 
ful  kinsman,  that  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that 
the  name  of  Ephraim  may  have  been  extended  over 
the  mountainous  region  which  was  allotted  to  the 
younger  son  of  RocheL  Of  this  there  are  not  want- 
ing indications.  The  palm-tree  of  Deborah  was  "in 
Mount  Ephraim,"  between  Bethel  and  Ramah,  and  is 
identified  with  great  plansibility  by  the  author  of  the 
Torgum  on  Judg.  iv,  6  with  Ataroth,  one  of  the  land- 
marka  on  the  south  boundary  of  EphiaiiK,  which  still 
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survives  in  'At&ra,  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Bamab 
of  Benjamin  (er-RAm).  Bethel  itself,  though  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  cities  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii,  22), 
was  appropriated  by  Jeroboam  as  one  of  his  idol  sanct- 
uaries, and  is  one  of  the  "  cities  of  Mount  Ephraim" 
which  were  taken  frum  him  by  Baasha  and  restored 
by  Asa  (2  Chron.  xiii,  19 ;  xv,  8).  Jeremiah  (ch.  xxxi) 
connects  Ramah  of  Benjamin  with  Mount  Ephraim 
(ver.  6, 9, 15, 18).  It  could  scarcely  hare  embraced  any 
portion  of  Judah,  since  the  two  tribes  were  rivals  for 
sovereignty.  The  allusions  to  Mount  Ephraim  in  I 
Sam,  ix,  4;  Josb.  xvii,  16;  Judg,  xvii,  I,  appear  to  con- 
fine the  name  to  the  territory  of  the  tribe. 

(6.)  Ramah  would  appear  to  have  been  at  some  con- 
siderable  distance  from  the  residence  of  Saul  at  Gibe- 
ah. Such,  at  least,  is  the  conclusion  one  would  naturally 
draw  from  the  following  passages:  1  Sam.  xv,  84, 85; 
xix,  18-28.  But  in  neither  of  these  passages  is  it  clear- 
ly asserted  not  certainly  implied.  In  another  passage 
the  immediate  proximity  of  Gibeah  and  Kamali  seems 
to  be  directly  stated  (1  Sam.  xxii,  6).  This  passage,  it 
is  true,  may  either  be  translated  (with  Junius,  Michae- 
lis,  De  Wette,  and  Bunsen), "  Saul  abode  in  Gibeah  un- 
der the  tamarisk  on  the  kaght'  (iu  which  ease  it  will 
add  one  to  the  scanty  number  of  instances  iu  which  the 
word  is  used  otherwise  than  as  a  proper  name);  or  it 
may  imply  that  Ramah  was  included  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  king's  citp.  The  Sept.  reads  Bama  for 
Ramah,  and  renders  the  words  "on  the  hill  -under  the 
field  in  Bama."  Eusebius,  in  the  Onotmuiiam  (s.  v. 
'Pff/ia),  characterizes  Ramah  as  the  "city  of  Satd."  lo 
any  case,  there  seems  to  be  no  insuperable  objection 
against  the  identity  of  Ramah  of  Saul  with  Bamah  of 
Benjamin. 

(e.)  It  is  usually  assumed  that  the  dty  in  ariiich  Saul 
was  anointed  by  Samuel  (I  Sam.  ix,  x)  was  Samuel's 
own  city,  Ramah.  Josephus  certainly  (AnL  vi,  4, 1) 
does  give  the  name  of  the  city  as  Armathem,  and,  in  bis 
version  of  the  occurrence,  im|dies  that  the  prophet  was  at 
the  time  in  his  own  house ;  but  neither  the  Hebrew  nor 
the  Sept.  contains  any  statement  which  confirms  this, 
if  we  except  the  slender  fact  that  the  "  land  of  Zuph" 
(1  Sam.  ix,  5)  may  be  connected  with  the  Zophim  of 
Ramathaim-zophim.  Robinson  admitsthat"theanswer 
of  the  maidens  (ix,  11,12)  would,  perhaps,  rather  imply 
that  Samuel  had  just  arrived,  possibly  on  one  of  his 
yearly  circuits  in  which  he  judged  Israel  in  various 
cities"  (  Bib.  Re:  ii,  10).  It  cannot  be  questioned,  in- 
deed, that,  apart  from  all  theories,  the  whole<course  of  the 
narrative  leaves  the  impression  that  Samuel  was  in  his 
own  house  in  Ramah  when  Saul  visited  him.  He  was 
there  when  the  Lord  informed  him,  apparently  on  the 
preceding  day  (comp.  1  Sam.  viii,  4, ^l\  ix,  15, 16),  of  - 
his  intention  to  app<iint  a  king.  'The  words  of  Saul's 
servant,  too,  convey  the  same  impression :  "  When  they 
were  come  to  the  land  of  Zuph,  Saul  said.  Let  us  re- 
turn ;"  but  the  servant  said, "  Behold  now,  there  is  m 
tkit  city  a  man  of  God  ...  let  us  go  thither"  (ix,  5,  6). 
This  would  scarcely  apply  to  a  place  in  which  Samuel 
was  but  a  casual  visitor.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
place  of  the  interview  could  not  have  been  within  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  because  [1]  the  Lord,  in  foretelling 
to  Samuel  the  coming  of  Saul,  said,  "  To-morrow,  about 
this  time,  I  will  send  thee  a  man  out  of  the  land  of  Ben- 
jamin" (1  Sam.  ix,  16) ;  and  [2]  Saul,  when  in  search  of 
the  asses, "  passed  through  Mount  Ephraim,  and  passed 
through  the  land  of  Shal'isha;  then  through  the  land 
of  Shalim ;  and  he  passed  through  the  land  of  the  Ben^ 
jamites"  (ver.  6).  Then  they  came  "  to  the  land  of 
Zuph."  "rhe  land  of  Zuph  was  consequently  south  of 
Benjamin.  So,  in  returning  home  (apparently  to  Gib^ 
ah)  ftom  the  place  of  the  interview,  Saul's  way  led  past 
Rachel's  tomb,  the  site  of  which  is  well  known,  near 
Bethlehem.  It  follows,  from  the  minute  specification 
of  Saul's  route  in  1  Sam.  x,  2,  that  the  city  in  which 
the  interview  took  place  was  near  the  sepulchre  of  Ra- 
chel, which,  by  Gen.  xxxv,  16, 19,  and  other  reasons,  ap- 
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peats  to  be  fixed  witb  ceiUinty  as  doae  to  Bethlehem. 
This  suppUe«  a  strong  argument  against  its  being  Ka- 
mathaim-zopbim,  since,  while  Mount  Epbraim,  as  we 
hare  endeavored  already  to  show,  extended  to  within  a 
few  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  there  is  nothing  to  war- 
rant the  supposition  that  it  ever  reached  so  far  south  as 
the  ueigbborhood  of  Bethlehem.  Saul's  route  will  be 
most  conveniently  discussed  under  the  head  of  Saul  ; 
but  the  question  of  both  his  outward  and  his  homeward 
joumer,  minutely  as  they  are  detailed, is  beset  with  dif- 
liculiies,  which  have  been  increased  by  the  assumptions 
of  the  oomnentators.  For  instance,  it  is  usually  taken  for 
granted  that  bis  father's  honse— and  therefore  the  start- 
ing-point of  bis  wanderings — was  Gibeah.  True,  Saul 
himself,  after  he  was  king,  lived  at  Gibeah ;  but  the 
residence  of  Kish  would  appear  to  have  been  at  Zeia, 
where  bis  family  sepulchre  was  (2  Sam.  xxi,  14) ;  and 
of  Zela  no  trace  has  yet  been  found.  The  A.  V.  has 
added  to  the  difficulty  by  introducing  the  word  "  meet" 
in  X,  8  as  the  translation  of  the  term  which  is  more 
accurately  rendered  "find"  in  the  preceding  verse. 
Again,  where  was  the  "  hill  of  God,"  the  gibatk-Elohim, 
wiih  the  nelsA  of  the  Philistines?  A  neUib  of  the  Phi- 
listines is  mentioned  later  in  Saul's  history  (1  Sam.  xiii, 
3)  as  at  Geba,  opposite  Hichmash ;  but  this  is  three 
miles  north  of  Gibeah  of  Saul,  and  does  nut  at  all  agree 
with  a  situation  near  Bethlehem  for  the  anointing  of 
SauL  The  Taigum  interprets  the  "  hill  of  God"  as  "  the 
place  where  the  ark  of  God  was,"  meaning  Kiijalb-jea- 
rim.  There  is  no  necessity  whatever  for  supposing  that 
Samuel  was  at  Ramah  when  be  anointed  SauL  The 
name  of  the  place  where  Samuel  was  at  the  time  is  not 
given  in  the  sacred  Darrative,  the  language  of  which 
rather  implies  that  it  was  not  his  regular  abode;  for  it 
says  that  he  had  «ome  that  day  into  the  city  to  attend 
a  sacrifice  or  a  feast  of  the  people  (1  Sam.  ix,  II,  12). 
The  city  was  most  probably  Bethlehem,  with  the  in- 
habitants of  which  Samuel  was  connected,  being  a  de- 
scendant of  Znph,  an  Ephrathite,  and  was  likely  to  have 
been  invited  to  their  feast;  and  the  land  of  Zupb,  into 
which  Saul  had  come,  most  have  been  the  region  of 
Bethlehem.  That  Samnel  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
Bethlehem  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificing  is  certain  from 
1  Sam.  xvi,  ]-&  (comp.  xx,29).  We  may  therefore 
conclude  that  be  had  oome  at  this  time  thither  from 
Ramah  of  Benjamin. 

On  the  whole,  Ramathaim-zophim  is  as  likely  to  have 
been  the  Ramah  of  Benjamin  as  any  other. 

Ra'mathem  (Pafiaiin  v.  r.  'Podn/itiV;  Jose- 
phus,  'Pa/iaid  [  An(.  xiii,  4,  9] ;  Vulg.  Ramathan),  one 
of  the  three  "governments"  (vojioi  and  TOvaf>\ini) 
which  were  added  to  Judiea  by  king  Demetrius  Nica- 
tor  out  of  the  country  of  Samaria  (1  Mace,  xi,  34) ;  the 
others  were  Aphaerema  and  Lydda.  It  no  doubt  de- 
rived its  name  from  a  town  of  the  name  of  Ramathaim, 
probably  that  renowned  as  the  birthplace  of  Samuel  the 
prophet. — Smith. 

Ramayikna  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  great 
epic  poems  of  ancient  India  (for  the  other,  see  Maiia- 
dharata).  Its  sobject-matter  is  the  history  of  Kama, 
one  of  the  incarnations  of  Vishnu  (q.  v.,and  see  Kama), 
and  its  reputed  author  is  Valmlki,  who  is  said  to  have 
taught  his  poem  to  the  two  sons  of  RSroa,  the  hero  of 
the  history ;  and,  according  to  this  legend,  would  have 
been  a  contemporary  of  Rama  himself.  But  though 
this  latter  account  is  open  to  much  doubt,  it  seems  cer- 
Uin  that  Valmlki— unlike  Vy&sa  (q.v.),  the  supposed 
compiler  of  the  Mahabharala — was  a  real  personage; 
and,  moreover,  that  the  Rumayana  was  the  work  of  one 
single  poet — not  like  the  Mnhiibharala,  the  creation  of 
various  epochs  and  different  minds.  As  a  poetical  com- 
position, the  Ranayina  is  therefore  far  superior  to  the 
Mahabhdrata;  and  it  may  be  called  the  best  great 
poem  of  ancient  India,  fairly  claiming  a  rank  in  the  lit- 
erature of  the  world  equal  to  that  of  the  epic  poetry  of 
Homer.    Whereas  the  character  of  the  ilahabharala 


is  cydopsedical.  Its  main  subject-matter  otein'oaa  ^ 
episodes  of  the  moet  diversified  nature,  its  dictioo  &■ 
fering  in  merit,  both  from  a  poetical  and  grammatiti 
point  of  view,  according  to  the  ages  that  worked  a  in 
completion — the  Ramayana  has  but  one  object  in  vie*, 
the  history  of  R&ma.  Its  episodes  are  rare^  and  n- 
stricted  to  the  early  portion  of  the  work,  aiid  il«  poeti- 
cal diction  betrays  throughout  the  same  finish  and  tht 
same  poetical  genius.  Nor  can  there  be  any  reasoaatlt 
doubt  as  to  the  relative  ages  of  both  poenw,  prvridtl 
that  we  look  upon  the  Makulh&rata  in  the  kaa  is 
which  it  is  preserved  as  a  whole.  Whether  we  appij 
as  a  test  the  aspect  of  the  religious  life,  or  the  g«> 
graphical  and  other  knowledge  displayed  in  the  mt 
and  the  other  work,  the  Ramn/amt  appears  as  the  oldet 
of  the  two.  Since  it  is  the  chief  source  whence  oar  in- 
formation of  the  RSraa  incarnation  of  Vishnu  is  derned, 
its  contents  may  be  gathered  from  that  portion  of  tht 
article  Vishnu  which  relates  to  Sama«i<mAv.  The 
Ramagana  contains  (professedly)  34,000  epic  ^ciKi, « 
$loka*,  in  seven  books,  or  himhu,  called  the  BtUa-Af-c- 
dkya-,  Aram/a-,  KuhkindliS-,  Sundara-,  i'mddia-  (or 
Lanka-),  and  Utlara-hmda.  The  text  which  has  eont 
down  to  ns  exhibits,  in  diiferent  seta  of  manuscripts 
such  considerable  discrepancies  that  it  becooiea  necfs- 
sary  to  speak  of  two  recensions  in  which  it  now  exial& 
This  remarkable  fact  was  first  made  known  by  A.T. 
von  Schlegel,  who,  in  Europe,  was  the  first  to  attempt 
a  critical  edition  of  this  poem ;  it  is  now  fully  CDm^ 
orated  by  a  comparison  that  may  be  made  betweo 
the  printed  editions  of  both  texts.  The  one  is  mett 
concise  in  its  diction,  and  has  less  tendpncy  than  tk< 
other  to  that  kind  of  descriptive  enlargement  of  beu 
and  sentiments  which  characterizes  the  later  poetty  tt 
India;  it  often  also  exhibits  grammatical  forma  and  pe- 
culiarities of  an  archaic  stamp,  where  the  other  stodi- 
ously  avoids  that  which  must  have  apitearrd  to  its  edi- 
tors in  the  light  of  a  grammatical  difficulty.  In  sheet 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  former  is  the  cAkr 
and  more  genuine,  and  the  latter  the  more  recent,  and 
in  some  respects  more  spurious,  text.  A  complete  edi- 
tion of  the  older  text,  with  two  commentaries,  was  psb- 
lished  at  Madras  in  1856  (in  the  Telugn  charaeten),  vil. 
i-iii) ;  another  edition  of  the  same  text,  with  a  short 
commentaiT,  appeared  at  Calcutta  in  two  volaBa 
(1860),  and  a  more  careful  and  elegant  one  at  BomliaT 
(1861).  Of  the  later  edition,  Gaspare  Uorresio  b» 
edited  the  first  six  books  (vol.  i-v,  Paris,  1843-90' 
without  a  commentari-,  but  with  an  Italian,  soaiewha 
free,  translation  in  poetical  prusc  (vol,  i-x,  Paris,  1847- 
58).  Former  attempts  at  an  edition  and  tiaiBiatiaa 
of  the  Ramay&na  remained  unfortunately  inoompfen. 
The  earliest  was  that  made  by  William  Carey  ted 
Joshua  Marshman,  who  edited  the  first  two  books,  and 
added  to  the  text  a  prose  translation  in  English  and  ex- 
planatory notes  (vol.  i-iii,  Serampore,  1806-10;  mA 
vol.  i,  containing  the  first  booh,  Dunstable,  1808)l  An- 
other edition,  of  an  edeelic  nature,  is  that  by  A.  W.  Tea 
Schlegel;  it  contains  the  first  two  books  of  the  text, 
and  an  excellent  Latin  translation  of  the  first  book  an: 
twenty  chapters  of  the  second  (voL  i,  pts.  i  and  ii,  aoi 
vol.  ii,  pt.  i,  Bonn,  1846).  Various  episode*  from  the 
Ramayina,  it  may  also  be  added,  have  at  vaiioas  tiaaes 
occupied  sundry  editors  and  translaton. — CkamAm'i 
Enrydop.  s.  v.  ' 

Rambacb,  Angnst  Jakob,  was  bom  Hay  % 
1777,  at  Quedlinbutg.  Having  completed  faia  ftadie» 
at  Halle,  be  was  appointed  on  Hay  3,  1803,  deaem  af 
St.  Peter's  at  Hamburg.  On  Dec  30,  1818,  be  six- 
ceeded  his  father  as  pastor  of  St.  Michael's,  la  the 
year  1827  the  Marburg  University  honored  him  witi 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  in  1834  be  was 
made  senior  of  the  ministry  at  Hamburg.  lo  lUi 
bodily  infirmities  obliged  him  to  resign  the  pasiwate, 
and  he  retired  to  his  oonntry-seat  in  Ottoiseii,  wboe 
he  died  Sept.  7,  1851.  His  main  atndy  was  tlvt  cf 
hymndogy,  and  bis  library  contained  23«M)  i 
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lat  subject.  He  wrote,  Suppkmenle  tn  Richtei't  biogr. 
tJcicongattL  Liederdichter  (Hamburg,  1804)  •.—l.ulher't 
'erdieiut  um  dtn  Kirchenge$ang  (ibid.  1813).  But  his 
reatest  work  is  A  nthoUxjie  chritlKclttr  Gndage  aut  ikr 
Ilea  und  miltlertn  ZtU  (Altuiia,  1816-83,  6  ruU.);  a 
ery  valuable  oullectiun  uf  Ureek,  Latin,  and  German 
yrons,  Comp.  K<>ch,  Uachichte  Jei  Kirchmlirde;  vii, 
8,70:  ZuehM,  BMiolhtca  rAro%»cn,  ii,  1026 ;  Peter- 
;n.  In  Afemoriam  A.  J.  Rambachii,  etc.  (Hamburg, 
856).     (B.  P.) 

Rambacb,  Johann  Jakob,  was  born  at  Halle 
eb.  24, 1693,  and  die<l  April  19, 1736,  at  Oieaseii,  where 
c  was  prufesaor  of  theology  and  lintt  superintendent. 
>uring  his  comparatively  short  life  he  derutetl  himself 
y  aacred  studies,  and  produced  some  valuable  works, 
teaides  ainisting  Slichaelis  in  the  pre|>aratiou  of  his 
[cbrew  Bible,  and  of  his  /l(bo<<i/tone«  Vberiortt  in  Ita- 
ioffrapha,  h«  was  the  author  of  Imtitulioiut  lltrmt- 
eulica  Sacra,  of  which  the  eighth  edition  appeared  in 
764 : — ExercilalioMM  Hermm^  rice  p.  it  Tiutilul.  Htrm. 
Jena,  1728;  2d  ed.  1741):— CVminen/.  llerm.  Je  Setuut 
\rtf»tici  Criteriit  (ibid.  1728,  1731).  His  other  works 
re  dogmatical  and  polemical. — Kitto. 

Rambam.    See  Haimoxioes. 

Ramban.    See  NACH]tA!(n>E& 

Ramboar,  .\braiiam,  a  French  Protestant  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Sedan,  the  seat  of  French  evangelical 
Christianity,  about  1590,  studied  at  the  academy  in 
hat  place,  and  closed  his  career  there  by  his  thesis  De 
'^otestate  Eccleria  (1608, 8vo).  After  ordination,  he  be- 
ame  pastor  of  the  parish  of  Franchcval.  In  1616  he 
ras  called  to  Se<lan,  and  preached  there  until  1620, 
rhen  he  was  made  a  professor  in  his  alma  mater.  He 
icld  the  chair  of  theology  and  Hebrew,  and  so  greatly 
listinguished  himself  that  he  was  four  times  bonoretl 
vith  the  rectorate  of  that  excellent  Protestant  seminary 
if  divinity.  He  died  in  1651,  and  left  his  colleagues  to 
Doum  the  loss  of  a  great  and  good  man.  All  his  writ- 
ngs  give  proof  of  profound  scholarship,  and  a  more 
ban  usual  mastery  of  ancient  Bible  lore.  He  was  an 
'xcellent  polemic,  and  what  he  wrote  as  such  the  Ro- 
oanists  alwa^-s  found  unanswerable.  We  note  here,  of 
lis  writings  of  this  character,  De  Chritio  Redrmplore 
Sedan,  1620, 4to), and  Traiti  de  TAduralion  del  Imagei 
ibid.  1635,  8vo).  His  sixty-one  theses  on  different 
Siblical  subjects  hare  been  inserted  in  the  Thetaurut 
rheologia  Sedanenrit,  vol.  ii.  See  Haag,  La  France 
"roteMantf,  a.  v. — Hoefer,  iVoup.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Ramean,  Jean-Piiiuppk,  a  very  celebrated  French 
ousician  who  cultivated  sacred  music  and  was  a  noted 
'rganist,  was  a  native  of  Dijon.  He  was  bom  in  1683. 
iis  father  was  also  a  musician,  and  was,  at  the  time  of 
^ean-Philippe's  birth,  organist  in  the  Sainte-Chapelle 
if  Dijoiu  He  was  an  enthusiast  in  his  love  for  music, 
ind  taught  his  children  the  claseical  works  long  before 
bey  knew  their  letters.  After  travelling  for  some  time, 
Teating  everywhere  great  sensation  by  his  wonderful 
aiuical  genius,  Jean-Philippe  settled  as  organist  of  the 
athedral  at  Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  In  middle  life  he 
emoved  to  Paris,  and  became  organist  of  Sainte-Croix 
le  la  Bretonnerie.  In  1722  he  published  his  Traiti  de 
'/furmoiiie,  which  laid  the  basis  of  his  future  renown. 
3e  died  in  1764.  His  compositions  were  mostly  of  a 
ecular  character.  One  of  bis  operas,  Samton,  was 
lever  permitted  to  be  put  on  the  stage,  becanse,  as  it 
ras  argued,  it  prostituted  aacred  music.  Voltaire  and 
.>'.\lembert  were  personal  friends  and  warm  admirers 
if  Rameau.    See  Hoefer,  \ouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Ramenghl,  Bai<tou>heo,  an  Italian  artist  of  note, 
isually  calletl  //  Bagmicavallo,  from  the  place  of  his 
)irth  (Bagnacavallo,  on  the  road  from  Ravenna  to  Lugo), 
arhieh  took  place  in  1484,  was  a  pupil  of  Raphael,  and 
MM  of  his  principal  assistants  in  the  Vatican,  and,  after 
'he  death  of  his  great  master,  carried  the  principles  of 
)is  style  to  Bologna,  and  assisted  to  enlarge  the  char- 


acter of  that  school.  Rapliael  was  his  model  and  test 
of  excellence,  and  he  did  not  attempt  to  look  beyond 
him.  Though  possessing  leas  vigor  than  Giuliu  Ro- 
mano or  Periiio  del  Vaga,  Bagnacavallo  acquired  more 
of  the  peculiar  grace  of  Kapliael's  style,  especially  in  his 
infaiils,  and  his  works  were  much  studied  by  the  great 
scholars  of  the  Caracci.  There  are,  or  rather  were,  works 
by  Bagnacavallii  in  the  churches  of  San  Hichele  in  Bos- 
00,  San  Martino,  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  and  Sant'  Agoa- 
tino  agli  Scopettini  in  Bologna.  He  died  at  Bologna  in 
1642.  See  Lanzi,  Licee  nf  Puinlert ;  Knylieh  Cj/ctuj), 
8.  v.;  Spoouer,  Biog,  Diet,  of  the  Fiue  Arte,  s.  v. 

Ram'eses  (Heb.  Xametet',  OOVT^ ;  Sept.  'Pa- 
fuaaii  V.  r.  'Pa/uffffq;),  or  Raam'sea  (Heb.  Roam- 
tet',  OO^r^,  only  in  Exod.  i,  11 ;  Sept.  'Pa/uffoq),  the 
name  of  a  city  (Exod.  i,  1 1 ;  xii,  87 ;  Numb,  xxxiii,  8, 
6)  and  district  (Uen.  xlvii,  1 1)  in  Lower  Egypt,  latere 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  same  city  is  desig- 
nated by  the  Kameses  and  Raamses  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
and  that  this  was  the  chief  place  of  the  land  of  Rameses, 
all  the  passages  referring  to  the  same  region.  The 
name  is  Egyptian,  the  same  as  that  of  several  kings  of 
the  empire,  of  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth 
dynasties.  In  Egyptian  it  is  written  Ra-mete$  or  Ra- 
nuei,  it  being  doubtful  whether  the  short  vowel  under- 
stood occurs  twice  or  once :  the  first  vowel  is  represented 
by  a  sign  which  usually  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  9 
in  Egyptian  transcriptions  of  Hebrew  names,  and  He- 
brew of  Egyptian.  The  name  means  Son  of  the  Sun, 
such  titles  being  common  with  the  ancient  kings  of 
Egypt,  one  of  whom  was  probably  the  founder  of  the 
city.    See  Egypt. 

The  flrst  mention  of  Rameses  is  in  the  narrative  of 
the  settling  by  Joseph  of  his  father  and  brethren  in 
Egypt,  where  it  is  related  that  a  possession  was  giv^n 
them  "in  the  land  of  Rameses"  ((ien.  xlvii,  II).  This 
land  of  Rameses  (DDQS^  Y^^)  either  corresponds  to 
the  land  of  Goshen,  or  was  a  district  of  it,  more  proba- 
bly the  former,  as  appears  from  a  comparison  of  a  par- 
allel passage  (ver.  6),  The  name  next  occurs  as  that 
of  one  of  the  two  cities  built  for  the  Pharaoh  who  first 
oppressed  the  children  of  Israel,  "And  they  bailt  for 
Pharaoh  treasure  cities-  (trnSD^  '''^^)t  Pithom  and 
Raamses"  (Exod.  i,  II)..  So  i'n'the  A.'v.  The  Sept., 
however,  reads  xiiXtic  dxi/pat,  and  the  Vulg.  uriet  ta- 
iemacuhrum,  as  if  the  root  had  been  *|3^.  The  sig- 
nification of  the  word  mjaca  is  decided  by  its  use  for 
storehouses  of  com^wine,  and  oil,  which  Hezekiah  had 
(2  Chron.  xxxii,  28).  We  should  therefore  here  read 
store-cities,  which  may  have  been  the  meaning  of  our 
translators.  The  name  of  Pithom  indicates  the  region 
near  Heliopolis,  and  therefore  the  neighborhood  of  Go- 
shen, or  that  tract  itself;  and  there  can  therefore  be  no 
doubt  that  Raamses  is  "Rameses  in  the  land  of  Gnshen." 
In  the  narrative  of  the  Exnde  we  read  of  Rameses  as 
the  starting-point  of  the  journey  (Exod.  xii,  37;  see 
also  Numb,  xxxiii,  3,  5).    See  Goshen. 

If,  then,  we  suppose  Rameses  or  Raamses  to  have 
been  the  chief  town  of  the  land  of  Rameses,  either  Go- 
shen itself  or  a  district  of  it,  we  have  to  endeavor  to 
determine  its  sitiMtion.  Lepsius  supposes  that  Abu- 
Kesheid  is  on  the  site  of  Rameses.  His  reasons  are  that 
in  the  Sept.  Heroopolis  is  placed  in  the  land  of  Rameses 
(<ca3t'  'HpuHov  vuXiv,  iv  yy  'Pafuairf.  or  jif  yljv  'Pa- 
fifnalj),  in  a  passage  where  the  Hebrew  only  mentions 
"  the  Land  of  Goshen"  (Gen.  xlvi,  28),  and  that  there  is 
a  monolithic  group  at  AbA-Kesheid  representing  Tfiro 
and  Ra,  and  between  them  Rameses  II,  who  was  proba- 
bly there  worshipped.  There  would  seem,  therefore,  to 
be  an  indication  of  the  situation  of  the  district  and  city 
from  this  mention  of  Heroopolis,  and  the  statue  of  Ram- 
eses might  mark  a  place  named  after  that  king.  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered  (a)  that  the  situation 
of  HeroOpolis  is  a  matter  of  great  doubt,  and  that  there- 
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fore  we  can  acareely  take  uiy  propoaed  rituition  as  an 
indicatiun  of  that  of  Ramoes ;  (6)  that  the  land  of  Kam- 
eaes  may  be  that  of  Uoehen,  aa  already  remarked,  in 
which  caae  the  paaaage  would  not  afll>rd  any  more  pre- 
cise indication  of  the  position  of  the  city  Kameses  than 
that  it  was  in  (joahen,  as  is  evident  fn>m  the  account 
of  the  Exodus;  and  (c)  tliat  the  mention  of  Heruopolis 
in  the  Sept.  would  seem  to  be  a  gloas.  It  is  alau  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  evidence  in  the  Biblical  narrative 
of  the  position  of  Rameses,  which  seems  to  point  to 
the.  western  pan  of  the  land  of  (ioehen,  since  two  full 
marches,  and  part  at  least  of  a  tliird,  brought  the  Isra- 
elites from  this  town  to  the  Red  Sea;  and  the  narra- 
tive appears  to  indicate  a  route  fur  the  chief  part  di- 
rectly towards  the  sea.  Alter  the  second  day's  jonmey 
they  "encamped  in  Etham,  in  the  edge  of  the  wilder- 
ness" (Exod.  xiii,  30),  and  on  the  third  day  they  appear 
to  have  turned.  If,  however,  Rameaes  was  where  Lep- 
sius  places  it,  the  route  would  have  been  almost  wholly 
tbiough  the  wilderness,  and  mainly  along  the  tract  bor- 
dering the  Bed  Sea  in  a  southerly  direction,  so  that 
they  would  have  turned  almost  at  once.  Even  could 
it  be  proved  that  it  was  anciently  called  Kameses,  the 
caae  would  not  be  made  out,  fur  tliere  is  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  many  cities  in  Egypt  bore  this  name. 
Apart  from  the  ancient  evidence,  we  may  mention  that 
there  is  now  a  pUce  called  "  Kemsees"  or  "  Ramaeca"  in 
the  Boheireh  (the  great  province  on  the  west  of  tbe 
Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile),  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
towns  and  villages  of  Egypt  in  Ue  Sacy's  A  bd-allitl\J\ 
p.  664.  It  gave  to  ita  district  the  name  of  "  Hdf-Kem- 
sees"  or  "Ramsees.*'  This  "llof  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  "  HoP  commonly  known,  which  was 
in  the  district  of  Belbeis.— Smith.  Of  the  old  transla- 
tors, only  Saadias  and  Pseudo-Jonathan  point  out  a 
place  for  Rameaes;  the  rest  all  preserve  the  name  from 
the  Hebrew  (comp.  Arab,  of  Erpen,  On  Exod.  i,  11). 
Saadias  gives  HtliopoKi;  Jonathan,  Pfliuium,  The 
latter  is  certainly  wrong;  the  former  is  supported  by 
Jablonski  (Opusc.  ii,  136),  on  the  ground  of  a  Coptic 
etymolngy.  But  Heliopolis,  which  Tiachendorf  also 
(fttis,  i,  176,  and  Dittrrt,  de  Itr,  per  Mare  Rub.  Tram. 
p.  16  sq.)  makes  to  be  Raamses,  is  elsewhere  always 
called  On  (q.  r.),  and  is  expressly  distinguished  from 
Rameses  by  the  Sept.  (Exod.  i,  1 1 ;  here  the  Cod.  Medi- 
olan.  reads  indeed  4  Kat  'Qv,  but  this  amounts  to  nothing 
against  the  Hebrew  text).  Others  (ss  Hengstenberg, 
Motet,  p.  48  sq. ;  Ewald,  Itr.  Getch.  ii,  52  sq. ;  Forbiger, 
Jtandb.  ii,  784)  understand  Ilerodpolii  (comp.  Sept.  at 
(ten.  xlvi,  28;  where,  however,  the  region  of  Raamses 
is  spoken  of,  as  above,  and  it  is  only  asserted  that  lIC' 
roiipolis  lay  in  this  district).  To  the  same  purpoae  is 
the  view  of  Clericus,  Lakemacher  (O&snr.  PhiloL  vi. 
821  sq.),  and  MUller  (Satur.  Obterv.  Pkilol.  p.  189)  that 
liameses  is  A  varit  (Ur.  Avaptt,  'AjSoptc),  in  the  Saitic 
(or,  according  to  Bernard's  plausible  emendation,  the 
Sethix>tic)  district  (Ptolemy,  iv,  5,  58),  a  place  fortified 
by  Salatis,  the  king  of  the  Uykaos  (Josephua,  Apiem,  i, 
14,  26:  comp,  Michaelis,  Supjd.  p.  2261),  For  Avaris 
(according  to  Hanetho,  in  Josephua,  Apion,  i,  26)  is  the 
city  of  Typhon,  and  this  is  probably  Heroopolis  itself 
(comp.  RosenmUller,  AUeiih.  iii,  261 ;  EwaM,  ii,  68)  — 
SViner.  The  location  of  Rameses  is  doubtless  indicated 
by  the  present  TtU  Ramiit,  a  quadrangular  mound  near 
Belbeis.    See  Red  Sea,  Passaoe  of. 

An  argument  for  determining  under  what  dynasty 
the  Exoile  happened  has  been  founded  on  the  name 
Rameses,  which  has  been  supposed  to  indicate  a  royal 
builder.  See  Pharaoh.  We  need  only  aay  that  the 
highest  date  to  which  Rameses  I  can  be  reasoiMbly  as- 
signed (B.C  1302)  is  inconsistent  with  the  true  date  of 
the  Exode  (B.C  1658),  although  we  find  a  prince  of 
the  same  name  two  centuries  earlier,  so  that  the  place 
might  ba%-e  taken  its  name  either  from  this  prince, 
or  a  yet  eariier  king  or  prince  Rameaes.  That  the 
last  supposition  is  the  true  one  seems  to  be  established 
by  the  occurrence  of  the  name  in  Uen.  zlvU,  11,  as 


early  as  the  time  of  Joseph  (B.C  1874).     See  Chid- 

HOLOOT. 

Rames'sA  (PaitHnrif),  the  Greek  form  (Jnditk  i. 
9)  of  the  name  of  the  land  of  Ramesbs  (q.  r.}. 

Rami'ah  (Heb.  Ramt/ak',  Tf^'^,  fixed  ofjekonl. 
Sept  'Pa^i'a),  an  Israelite  of  the  sons  of  Paraah.vb 
divorced  bis  tientile  wife  under  the  influence  of  Em 
(Ezra  X,  25),     B.C.  458. 

Ramires,FltAMClsco,  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate  •( 
Mexico,  waa  bom  in  the  city  of  Mexicn  in  1823.  H< 
early  decided  upon  the  priesthood,  and  waa  educated  c 
home  and  in  Europe,  where  be  became  a  great  tavnae 
with  many  distinguished  ecclesiastics,  and  therefore  n- 
joyed  rapid  promotion  in  office.  After  bukling  rarstL- 
positions  of  responsibility,  he  became  identified  with  tk 
opposition  against  Jiuirez  in  politics,  and  prepared  tk 
way  for  the  imperial  rule  imder  Haximilian.  He  wk 
then  bishop  of  Caradro.  When  the  empire  had  beoi 
established,  Ramirez  became  the  emperor's  almoDcr,  aad 
subsequently  cabinet  councillor.  He  was  also  made  vic- 
ar apostolic  of  Tamaulipas,  Mexico.  With  tbe  downlill 
of  Maximilian,  Ramirez's  stay  in  Mexico  became  aa  iin- 
poasibilitr.  He  escaped  to  Texas,  and  lived  in  obacsritr 
and  want  at  Brazos  Santiago  until  July  18, 1869. 

Ramiats,  the  followers  of  Peter  Ramus,  a  Fiewk 
logician  in  the  16th  century,  who  distinguisbed  biBseif 
by  his  opposition  to  the  pliiloeophy  of  Aritlotle.  Frto 
the  high  estimation  in  which  the  Stagyrite  watat  that 
time  held,  it  was  accounted  a  heinous  crime  to  eoatro- 
vert  his  opinions;  and  Ramus,  accordingly,  was  tried  ni 
condemned  as  being  guilty  of  subverting  soaiid  DOfsB- 
ly  and  religion.  The  sole  ground  of  his  offeDoe  was 
that  he  had  framed  a  system  nf  logic  at  variance  witb 
that  of  Aristotle.  "The  attack  which  Ramos  mad^' 
says  the  elder  MK^rie,  in  his  Ijfe  o/MeUiUr,''eB  tb* 
Peri|>atetic  philosophy  was  direct,  avowed,  powetfiL 
persevering,  and  irresistible.  He  posaraaed  an  acott 
mimi,  acquaintance  with  ancient  learning,  an  ardent  lave 
of  truth,  and  invincible  courage  in  maintaining  it.  He 
had  applied  liiraself  with  avidity  to  the  ctudy  cf  tke 
logic  of  Aristotle;  and  the  resiUt  was  a  oonvictioo  ihu 
it  was  an  instrument  utterly  nnlit  for  discovering  mtl 
in  any  of  the  sciences,  and  answering  no  other  parpax 
than  that  of  scholastic  wrangling  and  digladiatioa.  His 
conviction  he  communicated  to  the  public;  and,  in  tfite 
of  all  the  resistance  made  by  ignorance  and  prejudice, 
he  8ucceede<l  in  bringing  over  a  great  part  of  the  leanh 
ed  world  to  bis  views.  What  Lather  was  in  tbe 
Church,  Ramus  was  in  the  schools.  He  overthrew  the 
infallibility  of  the  Stagyrile,  and  proclaimed  the  li^ln 
of  mankind  to  think  for  themset  vea  in  matters  cf  phi- 
losophy— a  right  which  he  maintained  with  the  msai 
undaunted  fortitude,  and  which  he  sealed  with  his 
bkmd.  If  Ramus  had  not  shaken  the  authority  of  tt« 
long- venerated  Organrm  of  Aristotle,  the  world  mifilii 
not  have  seen  the  Xorum  Oryamtm  of  Bacon.  Tht 
faults  of  the  Ramean  system  of  dialectics  have  loogbcec 
acknowledged.  It  proceede<I  upon  the  radical  princi- 
ples of  the  logic  of  Aristotle ;  its  distinctions  often  tun- 
ed more  upon  words  than  things;  and  the  artiliciii 
method  and  nnifnrm  partitions  which  it  prescribed  is 
treating  every  suliject  were  uniuitural,  and  calculated  l" 
fetter,  instead  of  fnrwardinp,  the  mind  in  the  disoorery 
of  tmth.  But  it  discarded  many  of  the  useless  specula- 
tions and  much  of  the  unmeaning  jargon  re^Kcting 
predicables,  predicaments,  and  topica  which  niade  » 
great  a  figure  in  the  ancient  logic.  It  inculcated  up^e 
its  disciples  the  necessity  of  accuracy  and  order  in  ai^ 
ranging  their  own  ideas  and  in  anal\-zing  thoae  ofothea. 
And  as  it  advanced  no  claim  to  infallibility,  aafamilteil 
all  its  niles  In  the  test  of  practical  oaefnlncaa,  and  M 
the  only  legitimate  end  of  the  whole  logical  apporaia 
constantly  before  the  eye  of  the  student,  ita  ftalis  vat 
soon  discovered,  and  yielded  readily  to  a  more  iiupiuid 
method  of  reasoning  and  investigation." 

After  tbe  death  of  Bamiu  bis  logic  found  very  a- 
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en^e  favor  and  acceptance  in  various  countries  of  Eu- 
ope.  He  defined  logic  to  be  "  ara  bene  diaserendi,"  and 
ilie  Cicero  considered  rhetoric  an  essential  branch  of  it. 
t  was  introduced  by  Melanctbon  into  Germany;  it  bad 
upporters  also  in  luly ;  and  even  in  France  itself,  where 
he  logic  of  the  Stagyrite  was  held  in  veneration,  the 
tamean  system  was  largely  favored.  Andrew  MelviUe 
aught  the  doctrines  of  Kamos  at  Glasgow,  and  his  work 
'II  logic  passed  through  various  editions  in  EngUnd  be- 
i>re  1600.  The  same  system  was  also  known  at  this  time 
n  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Denmark.  The  most  note- 
rortby  Kamists  were,  among  others,  Andomar  Taheus 
Talon)  and  his  two  disciples,  Tbomasius  Frigius,of  Fri- 
•oui^,  and  Franciscus  Fabricius;  Fr.  Bencbus,  With.  Ad. 
icribonios,  and  Caspar  Pfaffrad.  There  was  also  a  class 
f  eclectics  who  tried  to  unite  the  method  of  Kamus  with 
he  Aristotelian  logic  of  Mehincthon.  Among  these,  most 
loteworthy  is  Rudolph  Goclenius,  who  was  of  service  to 
wychology,  and  whose  pupil.  Otto  Cassman,  prosecute 
<t  his  researches  into  psychological  anthropology.  To 
hese  may  be  added  the  poet  John  Milton.  See  Wad- 
lington,  Ramus  (Paris,  1855, 8vo),  where  a  caulngue  of 
iamist  works  is  given ;  Desmaze,  Ramiu  (1864) ;  and 
^)tor,  in  Uelzer's  Protal.  MonalMSUer,  Aug.  2, 1867. 
Rammohtm  Roy,  a  celebrated  Hindi!  convert  to 
Vestem  civilization  and  a  liberal  Christianity,  is  noted 
specially  as  the  founder  of  a  theistic  school  of  thought 
imung  the  Hindfis,  and  in  a  certain  sense  may  be  pro- 
loanced  the  forerunner  of  Sen.  Rammobun  Roy  was 
>om  about  1774  at  Bordnan,  in  the  province  of  Bengal, 
>f  Brahminic  parentage  of  high  caste.  Reared  like  oth- 
r  youths  of  India,  he  enjoyed  his  elementary  training 
It  home,  and  was  then  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
^at  masters  of  the  Vedas  and  the  Shastras,  and,  both 
It  Patna  and  afterwards  at  Benares,  acquired  great  pro- 
iciency  in  the  sacred  writings  of  Hindfkism.  His  famil- 
arity  with  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Sanscrit  languages 
ed  biro  to  an  examination  of  the  religious  doctrines  of 
he  various  sects  of  India,  and  finally  to  those  of  the 
iVest.  He  had  evinced  a  sceptical  turn  of  mind  while 
ret  a  youth ;  and,  once  led  away  into  these  inquiries,  he 
ras  soon  forced  to  abandon  the  ground  of  his  ancestry. 
)ut  instead  of  accepting  the  inspired  religion  of  the 
Christians,  he  sought  the  engrafting  of  its  ethics  upon 
he  old  faith  of  India,  and  the  restoration  of  Hindftism 
n  its  ancient  purity,  as  the  first  step  to  this  acoom- 
lUshment.  His  parents  unyieldingly  opposed  his  pur- 
Ktse.  His  father  sent  him  away  and  disinherited  him. 
-lis  mother  conceded  the  superstitious  basis  of  her 
aith,  but  pleaded  for  its  observance  on  the  ground  of 
luty  towards  her  people  and  race.  "You  are  right," 
ihe  said  to  him,  when  she  was  about  to  set  out  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Juggernaut ;  "  but  I  am  a  woman,  and 
»nnot  give  up  observances  which  are  a  comfort  to 
ne."  A  wanderer  from  home,  he  spent  two  or  three 
rears  in  Thibet,  where  he  excited  general  anger  by  de- 
lving that  the  Lama  (q.  v.)  was  the  creator  and  pre- 
icrver  of  the  world.  He  was  finally  recalled  by  his 
'ather  and  restored  to  paternal  favor.  But  in  a  short 
:ime,  as  be  tells  us  himself, "  my  continued  controver- 
sies with  the  Brahmins  on  the  subject  of  their  iilolatiy 
tnd  superstition,  and  my  interference  with  their  custom 
»(  burning  widows,  and  other  pernicious  practices,  re- 
rived  and  increased  their  animosity  against  me;  and, 
through  their  influence  with  my  family,  my  father  was 
igain  obliged  to  withdraw  his  countenance  openly, 
though  his  limited  pecuniary  support  was  still  contin- 
ued to  me."  His  father  died  in  1808,  and  he  then  pub- 
lished various  books  and  pamphlets  against  the  errors  of 
the  Brahmins,  in  the  natire  and  Toreign  languages.  He 
says:  ''The  ground  which  1  took  in  all  my  controversies 
was,  not  that  of  apposition  to  Brahminism,  but  to  a  per- 
version of  it;  and  I  endeavored  to  show  that  the  idola- 
try of  the  Brahmins  was  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
their  ancestors  and  to  the  principles  of  the  ancient 
books  and  authorities  which  they  professed  (o  revere 
and  obey."    In  order  to  deprive  him  of  caste,  the  Brah- 


mins commenced  a  suit  against  him,  which,  after  many 
years  of  litigatiou,  was  decided  in  his  favor.  Of  the 
body  of  Uindd  theology  comprised  in  the  Vedas  there 
is  an  ancient  extract  called  the  Vedant,  or  the  Reso- 
lution of  all  the  Veds,  written  in  Sanscrit.  Rammo- 
bun Roy  translated  it  into  Bengalee  and  Hindostanee, 
and  afterwards  published  an  abridgment  of  it  for  gratu- 
itous circulation ;  of  this  abridgment  he  published  an 
English  translation  in  1816.  He  afterwards  published 
some  of  the  principal  chapters  of  the  Vedas  in  Benga- 
lee and  English.  He  was  at  different  times  the  pro- 
prietor or  publisher  of  newspapers  in  the  native  lan- 
guages, in  which  be  expressed  his  opinion  freely  against 
abuses,  political  as  well  as  religious,  especially  the 
burning  of  widows.  He  was  also,  in  conjunction  witli 
other  liberal  Hindfis,  proprietor  of  the  BrngcU  Her- 
ald, an  English  newspaper.  His  intimate  association 
with  the  English,  and  the  constant  interebange  with 
European  thought  and  familiarity  with  the  West  gen- 
erally, led  him  at  last  to  abandon  the  old  ground  en- 
tirely, and  be  brought  before  his  countrymen  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  moral  theories  of  Christianity  in  1820  in 
a  work  which  he  entitled  The  Prectptt  of  Jetut,  the 
Guide  to  Peace  and  Bappmeu.  It  was  written  in  Eng- 
lish, Sanscrit,  and  Bengalee,  and  consists,  besides  se- 
lections from  the  New  Test.,  of  such  commentaries  as  a 
Hindd  apostate  who  abandoned  heathenism  for  bold 
theism  would  be  likely  to  produce.  The  divinity  of 
Christ  is  ignored,  the  miracles  are  rejected,  and  many 
other  portions  of  the  Gospel  held  to  be  fundamental  in 
orthodox  Christianity;  and  the  simple  morality  of  Jesus 
is  held  up  as  ''  a  guide  to  happiness  and  peace."  The 
position  taken  in  this  work  not  only  encountered  the 
opposition  of  his  abandoned  friends;  his  new  associates 
also  felt  grieved  and  disappointed,  and,  in  the  first  hour 
of  disappointment,  severely  rebuked  his  false  theology. 
He  was  replied  to,  and  a  controversy  opened  on  the 
great  question  of  the  Trinity.  His  Appeal,  published 
not  under  his  own  name,  but  as  coming  from  a  "  friend 
of  truth,"  and,  later,  his  treatise  on  the  unity  of  God, 
entitled  One  Supreme  Being,  greatly  modified  his  first 
position,  and  showed  that  he  took,  at  least,  the  ad- 
vanced ground  of  a  Unitarian  of  the  Old  School,  and 
recognised  in  Jesus  Christ  the  "  Son  of  God,  by  whom 
(lod  made  the  world  and  all  things."  In  April,  1881, 
Rammohun  Roy  visited  England,  and  he  associated 
generally  with  the  Unitarians,  whose  chapels  he  visit- 
ed as  a  worshipper.  He  also  took  great  interest  in  the 
political  questions  of  the  day.  The  great  question  of 
parliamentar}-  reform  was  then  agitating  the  country. 
Of  the  Reform  Bill  he  wrote  that  it  "  would,  in  its  con- 
sequences, promote  the  welfare  of  England  and  her  de- 
pendencies— nay,  of  the  whole  world."  His  society  was 
universally  courtiMi  in  England.  He  was  oppressed  with 
invitations  to  attend  social  parties  and  political  and  ec- 
clesiastical meetings.  His  anxiety  to  see  everj'tbing 
and  to  please  all  led  him  to  overtask  himself  to  such 
an  extent  that  his  health,  long  failing,  at  last  broke 
down.  He  died  at  Bristol,  Sept.  27,  1883.  The  ad- 
verse circumstances  of  his  birth  were  such  as  might 
easily  have  enslaved  even  hie  powerful  understanding, 
or,  still  more  easily,  might  have  perverted  it  to  selliKli 
endsf  but  he  won  his  high  position  by  an  inflexible 
honesty  of  purpose  and  energy  of  will,  and  had  he  lived 
he  might  have  become  an  important  factor  in  the  prop- 
agation of  Christianity  in  the  East.  See  sketch  of 
his  life,  written  by  himself,  in  the  Alhenaum,  No.  310, 
Got.  5,  1833;  Chambers'*  EditAurgh  Journal,  Aug.  2, 
1834;  Carpenter,  Review  of  Labors,  Opininn»,a»d  Char- 
acter of  Rajah  Rammohun  Roy ;  Pauthier,  in  the  Revue 
Kmyclopidique,  1888;  Asiatic  Journal,  voL  xii;  TheoL 
Echctic,  June,  1869;  Ew^ish  Cyclop,  a.  v. 

Rammok.    See  Dbomedary. 

Ramoth.     See  Coral. 

Ra'moth  (Heb.  Ramolh',  nia;i  [but  nirsfj  in 
Deut.  iv,  43 ;  Josh,  xx,  8;  1  Chrun.  vi,  73,  80],  heights, 
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jdur.  of  Ramah  [q.  v.] ;  Sept.  usually  'Pafuii,  but  'Pij- 
/itiS  ill  Ezra  x,  29,  'VafifuuS  in  2  Chron.  xviii,  2,  8,  5, 
etc),  the  name  of  three  towns  in  Palestine,  and  also  of 
one  man. 

1.  (Sept.  t;  'Pafulii.)  One  of  the  four  Levitical  cities 
of  lasachar  according  to  the  caulogue  in  1  Chrun.  (vi, 
73).  In  the  parallel  list  in  Josh,  (xxi,  28,  29),  among 
other  variation*,  Jarmuth  (q.  r.)  appears  in  place  of 
Kamoth.  It  seems  impossible  to  decide  which  is  the  cor- 
rect reading;  or  whether,  again,  Kkmeth  (q.  v.),  a  town 
of  Issachar,  is  distinct  from  them,  or  one  and  the  same. 

2.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Gad  (UeuL  iv,  48 ;  Josh,  xx, 
8;  xxi,  38;  1  Clirun.  vi,  80),  elsewhere  called  K.01OTH- 
GII.BAI>  (q.  v.). 

3.  (Sept.  'PafiS.)  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon 
("South  Kamoth,"  1  Sam.  xxx,  27).    See  Ramath- 

MEaEB. 

4.  (Heb.  text  YirmotA',  DiB7%  marg.  vt-Ramoth', 
nil2^1,  and  Ratnoth;  Sept.  'Pq^iud  v.  r.  Mij/iwv.)  An 
Israelitish  layman  of  the  sons  of  Bani,  who  renounced  his 
strange  wife  at  Ezra's  instigation  (Ezra  x,  29).   D.C.  438. 

Ramotb-gilead  (Heb.  AimoM'  GUud',  nrVf  nt^ ; 
Scpt.'P6/i/i<»5,'Pe/i/«<i*,  and'P«^ii5  rdKaiitx  'Bpi/iai- 
yttXaui  V.  r.  'Pa/ifiM;  Josephus,  'Apafiaia ;  Vulg.  Ka- 
moth GaUiad),  the  "heights  of  Gilead ;"  or  RAMOTH  IN 
GILEAD  Cisiw  ntSfJ;  SepU^i'Pafii,^  Iv  TaXaal, 
'Api(/Iud,'Pt/i/id&  r(tkaal,\.T.'Paftfioj^,'Pafniid;  Vulg. 
Ramolh  w  Galaad,  Deut  iv,  43;  Josh,  xx,  8;  xxi,  88, 
1  Kings  xxii,  8  [in  the  A.  V.  only] ,  also  written  pbw, 
nilS^,  in  2  Chron.  xxii,  5;  and  simply  Ramah,  riB^, 
in  2  Kings  viii,  29,  and  2  Chron.  xxii,  6),  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Jordan.  It  was  allotted  to  the  Invites,  and  appointed 
a  city  of  refuge  (Dent,  iv,  43 ;  Josh,  xx,  8).  The  latter 
fact  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  occupied  a  central 
position  in  the  tribe,  and  also  probably  in  the  country 
assigned  to  the  Israelites  east  of  the  Jordan.  Ramnth 
played  for  a  time  an  important  part  in  Israelitish  his- 
tory, and  was  the  scene  of  many  a  hard  struggle.  It 
was  apparently  a  »trong  fortress,  and  considered  the  key 
of  the  country.  Hence,  when  taken  by  the  Syrians,  the 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  regarded  it  as  a  national  loss, 
affecting  both  kingdoms,  and  they  combined  to  drive 
out  the  common  enemy  (1  Kings  xxii,  4  sq.).  The 
united  attack  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  king  of  Israel 
was  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle  (xxii,  34-87).  At 
a  later  period,  apparently  in  the  reigti  of  Joram  (2  Kings 


ix,  14,  15;  comp.  Josephus,  Atit.ix,S,  I),  Ramoth  va 
takeu  from  the  Syrians  and  held,  notwitlutaiKlin^'  ill 
the  efforts  of  Hazael  to  regain  it.  Joram,  having  bees 
wounded  in  the  struggle,  left  his  army  under  the  «ni- 
mand  of  Jehu,  and  relumed  to  Jezreel  to  be  healed  1:! 
Kings  viii,  29).  Duringhisabsence  Jehn  wasauoiated 
by  order  ofElisha  (ix,  1,  2),  and  commissioned  to  exe- 
cute vengeance  on  the  wicked  house  of  Ahab  (ver.  7-10). 
Leaving  liamoth,  Jehu  drove  direct  to  Jemtl.  Ilie 
king,  expecting  news  from  the  seat  of  war,  had  watc^ 
men  set  on  the  towers,  who  saw  his  chariot  approadh 
iiig  (ver.  16, 17).  The  rest  of  the  story  is  well  known. 
See  Ahab;  Jkhd.  After  this  incident  Ramotb-giksd 
appears  no  more  in  Jewish  histor;-. 

The  exact  position  uf  Ramolh  is  nowhere  defined  is 
Scripture.  The  name  {Ramoth, "  heights")  wonM  atts 
to  indicate  that  it  occupied  a  commanding  positiog  <m 
the  summit  of  the  range  of  Gilead.  In  1  Kings  iv,  I). 
we  read  that  when  the  districts  of  Solumou's  purrepn 
were  arranged,  the  son  of  Geber  was  stationed  in  Ka- 
moth, and  had  charge  of  all  the  cities  of  Jair  the  stn  of 
Manasseh,  both  in  Gilead  and  Bashan ;  and  these  dtiti 
extended  over  the  whole  north-eastern  section  of  Pilet- 
tine  beyond  Jordan.  Various  opinions  have  been  enter- 
tained regarding  the  site  of  this  ancient  city.  Saiu 
would  identify  it  with  .Inask,  the  old  Roman  Gnan, 
whose  ruins  are  the  most  magnificent  and  esteimn 
east  of  the  Jordan  (see  Bmjamin  of  Tvdrla,  by  Asher*; 
but  this  is  too  far  north,  and  Jcrash,  besides,  lies  is  t 
valley.  Ewald  would  locate  it  at  the  village  of  £«■>■ 
among  the  mountains,  five  miles  west  of  Jerash  (Cnnl. 
Itr.  iii,  dOO).  For  this  there  is  no  evidence  wbatevo'. 
Others  locate  it  on  a  site  bearing  the  name  of  ./rfoiJL ex- 
actly identical  with  the  ancient  Hebrew  Gilrad,  wbidi  ii 
mentioned  by  Seetzen  {Reiatv,  March  11,  I  M€).  uA 
marked  on  his  map  {ibUI.  iv)  and  that  of  Van  de  Vela* 
(1868)  as  four  or  five  miles  north  of  e»-SaIr,  Sctivin 
(Paint,  p.  232  sq.)  identifies  this  Ramoth  with  X'a&t 
ei-Rabiit,  which  is  situatetl  on  one  of  the  highest  potnt! 
of  the  mountain  of  Gilead,  not  far  from  the  AVady  Rijili, 
and  west  of  Ajlun.  It  is  even  now  strongly  fonitwl 
and  is  visible  at  a  great  distance,  especially  to  the  nortk- 
east.  The  most  probable  opinion  regarding  the  site  cf 
Kamoth  is  that  which  places  it  at  the  village  ofes-^'^. 
This  is  indicated  (a)  by  its  position  00  the  summit  of  s 
steep  hill;  (6)  by  its  old  ecclesiastical  name  >S4i'*< 
Birralieus,  which  appears  to  point  to  its  original  ~SK- 
erdotal"  and  "holy"  character,  Ramoth  havim;  been 
both  a  Levitical  city  and  a  "city  of  refuge"  (see  Relanl, 


Es-8alt  (Ramoth-gUead.    From  a  photograph  by  the  Editor.) 
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Paltut.  p.  21S) ;  (c)  by  th«  fact  that  about  two  mile*  to 
the  north-west  of  es-Salt  is  the  highest  peak  or  the 
moan  tain -range  still  bearing  the  name  Jebel  Jil&d, 
"  Mount  Gileail ;"  and  (d)  by  the  statement  of  Eusebins 
that  Ramoth-gilead  lay  in  the  fifteenth  mile  from  Phil- 
adelphia towards  the  west,  and  this  is  the  exact  distance 
of  esh-Salt  from  Rabbath-Ammon  (^Onomatt  s.  v. "  Ram- 
moth").  The  situation  of  e»-Salt  is  strong  and  pictur- 
esque. The  bill  on  which  it  stands  is  separated  by  deep 
ravines  from  the  loftier  mountains  that  encompass  it, 
and  its  lower  slopes  are  covered  with  terraced  vineyards, 
while  the  neighborini;  hill- aides  and  valleys  abound 
with  olive-groves.  On  the  summit  stands  the  castle,  a 
rectangular  building  with  toweia  at  the  comers,  and  de- 
fended by  a  deep  moat  hewn  in  the  ruck.  The  founda- 
tions appear  to  be  Roman,  if  not  earlier,  but  the  upper 
walls  are  Saracenic  In  the  town  itself,  which  contains 
some  three  thousand  inhabitants,  there  are  few  remains 
of  antiquity.  In  the  clilfs  and  ravines  beneath  it  ate 
great  nambers  of  tnrobs  and  grottos  {Handbook  for 
Siaai  and  Paiatiae,  p.  308).  Es-Salt  is  famous  fur  its 
vineyarxls,  and  its  raisins  are  esteemed  the  best  in  Pal- 
estine. They  are  carried  in  larf;e  quantities  to  Jerusa- 
lem (Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  349;  Irby  and  Mangles, 
Travel!,  p.  321 ;  Bitter,  Ptd.  und  Sgr.  p.  1121-38 ;  Abul- 
feda.  Tab,  Syr.  p.  92;  Buckingham,  TrattU,  p.  20). 
— Kitto,  It  is  now  the  only  inhabitetl  place  in  the 
province  of  Belka.  It  is  still  a  place  of  comparative 
strength,  and  maintains  its  independence  against  the 
pasha  of  Damascus.  Tristram  says  of  it,  "Rarootb- 
gilead  must  always  have  been  the  key  of  Gilead — at 
the  head  of  the  only  easy  road  from  the  Jordan,  opening 
immediately  on  the  rich  plateau  of  the  interior,  and  with 
this  isolated  cone  (the  Osha)  rising  cloee  above  it,  forti- 
lied  from  very  early  times,  by  art  as  well  as  by  nature. 
Of  the  fortress  only  a  tall  fragment  of  wall  remains,  and 
a  pointed  archway,  with  a  sort  of  large  dial-plate,  carved, 
deeply  in  stone,  surtnimded  by  a  rose-work  deoonuion.  It 
appears  to  be  all  modem  Turkish  work"  (Ixmd  ofltrael, 
p.  5o5).  There  is  a  pUteau,  he  further  tells  us,  on  the 
road  towards  Jordan,  and  there  probably  the  battle  was 
fuogbt  where  Ahab  received  his  mortal  wound — that  be- 
ing the  only  place  where  chariots  could  come  into  play. 
Winer  and  others  identify  Ramoth-gilead,  Kamath- 
mizpah,  and  Mizpab  of  Gilead.  On  this,  see  Mizfah  ; 
Rakah. 

Ramotb-negeb.    See  Ramath-neoeb. 

Rampalle,  Jkannb,  a  French  female  ascetic  of 
note,  was  bom  Jan.  3,  1583,  at  Saint-Remy;  displayed 
at  an  early  age  a  tendency  to  a  contemplative  life;  and 
when  old  enough  to  be  admitted  to  a  monaster;',  joine«l 
the  Ursulines  of  Avignon,  until,  in  1602,  she  determined 
to  found  a  home  of  her  own,  and  established  it  on  the 
rule  of  St.  Augustine.  She  then  took  the  name  Jeame 
de  Jitut,  provided  the  coustitution  and  such  religious 
books  as  she  believed  her  companions  to  be  in  need  of, 
e.  g.  Retraite  Spiriluelle ;  Pratique  de  Devotion,  etc,  also 
hymns  and  songs.  She  died  Jidy  6, 1 636.  See  Vie  de  la 
3/ire  Jeanne  de  Jems  (Avignon,  1751, 12mo). — Hoefer, 
Xouv,  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Rampart  (V^n,  cheyl.  Lam.  ii,  8 ;  Nah.  iii,  8 ;  else- 
where "  trench,"  "bulwark,"  etc.),  a  fortification  or  low 
wall  surrounding  and  protecting  a  military  trench  (2 
Sam.  XX,  15  J  Isa.  xxvi,  1,  etc. ;  comp.  1  Kings  xxi,  28 ; 
Psa.  xlviii,  14).  See  Ar»t;  Siboe.  In  the  Talmud 
the  Hebrew  word  is  applied  to  the  interior  space  sur- 
rounding the  wall  of  the  Temple  (Ligbtfoot,  0pp.  ii, 
193).    See  Temple. 

Rampelogo  (or  Rampeloco),  Antonio,  an  Ital- 
ian theologian,  was  bom  at  Genoa  and  flourished  in  the 
second  half  of  the  15th  centur}-.  He  was  an  Augustin- 
ian  monk,  and  passed  for  a  leamed  controversialist  in 
his  times.  According  to  some  modem  ecclesiastical 
writers  of  Rome,  Rampelogo  was  such  an  eloquent  and 
persuasive  disputant  that  he  was  called  to  the  Council  of 


Constance  in  order  to  convert  the  Hussites.  He  is  th« 
author  of  Repertorium  BibHcum,  which  was  put  in  the 
Jadex  by  pope  Clement  VIII,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
has  often  been  printed  (Ulm,  1476,  foL ;  Nuremb.  1481 ; 
Milan,  1494,  etc).  See  Oudin,  I)e  ScripL  Eode*.  iii, 
2810, — Hoefer,  Noun.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Rampen,  Henri,  a  Belgian  divine,  was  bom  at 
Hui,  Nov.  16,  1672.  Studied  successively  at  Cologne, 
Mayence,  and  Louvain,  and  taught  Greek  and  philoso- 
phy at  the  college  in  hy».  From  1620  to  1687  he  taught 
exegesis  of  the  Scriptures  at  tbe  univernty,  of  which 
he  was  several  times  rector.  He  finally  entered  the 
practical  work  of  the  ministry,  and  secured  a  «aoontcate 
at  Breda,  but  did  not  like  this  work,  and  returned  to  ped- 
agogy as  rector  at  St.  Anne  College  He  died  March  4, 
1641.  UepubWtbedCommentariiuinQualuorJivangflia 
(Loud.  1681-34, 3  vola.  4to).— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gent- 
rale,  s.  V. 

Ramrayaa,  a  sect  of  the  Siktis,  deriving  their  appel- 
lation from  Rama  Raya,wbo  flourished  ab<mt  A.D.  1660. 
They  are  by  no  means  numerous  in  Hindostan.— Gard- 
ner, Fttilkt  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Ram's  Horn  (^^'i^  yobd',  Josh,  vi,  4,  13;  else- 
where "jubilee,"  "  trumpet").  The  Hebrew  word  kiren, 
i.  c  horn,  is  also  used  for  the  crooked  trumpet,  a  very 
ancient  instrument.  Sometimes  it  was  made  of  the  hocns 
of  oxen,  and  sometimes  ram's  boms  were  employed.  It 
is  probable  that  in  Uter  times  they  were  made  of  metal. 
They  were  employed  in  war,  and  on  solemn  occasions 
(Exod.  xix,  18).  The  latter  word  is  also  rendered  comet 
(Dan. iii, 5, 7, 10-15).  SeeJuBiUfK;  Musical  Instru- 
ments. 

Rama'  Skills  Dtkd  Bed  (D^s9tts  vA^^  nHr 

PExod.  XXV,  6;  Tiiixv,T\,'or6tkelimn>eoddatnim;  Sppt, 
oipfiara  Kptutv  ^pvSrpoSavuifiiva ;  Vutg.  petiee  arielum 
rubricala)  formed  part  of  the  materials  that  the  Israel- 
ites were  ordered  to  present  as  olferings  for  the  making 
of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxv,  6),  of  which  they  served 
as  the  outer  covering,  there  being  under  the  rams'  skint 
another  covering  of  badgers'  skins.  See  Taiusrmaclb. 
The  words  may  be  rendered  "  red  rams'  skim," and  then 
may  be  understood  as  the  produce  of  the  African  audad, 
the  Otnt  trat/rlaphiu  of  naturalists,  whereof  the  bearded 
sheep  are  a  domesticated  race.  Tbe  tragelaphus  is  a 
distinct  species  of  sheep,  having  a  shorter  form  than  tbe 
common  species,  and  incipient  tear -pits.  Its  normal 
color  is  red,  from  bright  chestnut  to  mfuos  chocolate, 
which  last  is  the  cause  of  the  epithet  purple  being  given 
to  it  by  the  poets.  Dr.  Harris  thinks  that  the  skins  in 
question  were  tanned  and  colored  crimson;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  what  is  now  termed  red  morocco  was  man- 
ufactured in  the  remotest  ages  in  Libya,  especially 
about  the  Tritonian  Lake,  where  tbe  original  sf^s,  or 
goat-skin  breastpUte  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva,  was  dyed 
bright  red;  and  tbe  Egyptians  had  most  certainly  red 
leather  in  use,  for  their  antique  paintings  show  bamess- 
makers  cutting  it  into  slips  for  tbe  collars  of  horses  and 
furniture  of  chariots. — Kitto.  It  is  much  more  prol>' 
able,  however,  that  tbe  skins  were  those  of  the  domestic 
breed  of  rams,  which,  as  Rashi  says,  "  were  dyed  red, 
after  they  were  prepared."    See  Ram. 

Ramsauer,  Otto  Heinrich  Davis,  «  hymnist  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  was  bom  Nov.  19,  1829,  at  Ol- 
denburg. Having  made  his  preparatory  studies  at  tbe 
gymnasium  of  his  native  place,  he  went,  in  1848,  to  Zu- 
rich, in  Switzerland,  where  the  well  -  known  Dr.  J.  P. 
Lange  especially  attracted  him.  While  yet  a  student 
he  wrote  a  collection  of  hymns,  entitled  Der  Friede  unit 
die  Frrude  der  Kirche,  which  were  edited  by  his  teacher 
in  1851.  In  1852  he  was  appointed  vicar  to  dean  Frei 
in  Trogen,  in  Switzerland,  whom  he  also  succeeded  in 
the  pastorate.  Three  years  afterwards.  May  27,  1856, 
he  died  in  the  vigor  of  life.  Some  of  his  hymns  are 
very  fine,  but  have  not  yet  found  a  place  in  any  of  our 
modern  German  hymn-books.    See  Koch,  Getchichte  del 
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deuttehm  KhvkeiUiedet,  vii,  884;  Znchold,  BMtoOeca 
Thfohgka,  ii,  1027.     (li.  P.) 

Ramsay,  Jambs  P.,  a  PnabyterUn  minuter,  wu 
born  near  Canoosburg,  Pa.,  Aug.  26, 1809.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Jeffemn  College,  Canonabuig,  Pa.,  in  1827 ; 
proaecuted  the  study  of  theology  under  his  venerated 
father,  then  sole  professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  Associate  Church ;  was  licensed  to  preach  Aug, 
27, 1883,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Chartiers,  and  was  or- 
dained and  installed  pastor  of  the  congregation  of  Deer 
Creek,  New  Bedford,  Lawrence  Co.,  Pa.,  July  1, 1886,  by 
the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Ohio.  For  about  twenty- 
two  years  iie  continued  faithfully  testifying  the  Uoapel 
of  the  grace  of  God  among  this  people.  But,  his  health 
failing,  be  subsequently  located  himself  in  New  Wil- 
mington, and  for  a  time  exercised  bis  ministry  there. 
He  died  Jan.  SO,  1862.  See  Wilson,  Pralb.  Uit.  Alma- 
iKK,1868,p.862.     (J.  L.a) 

Ramadell,  Hkzekiah  S.,  a  minister  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Chatham,  Conn., 
Dec  4,  1804.  When  ten  years  old,  the  death  of  his 
father  left  him  to  support  himself.'  At  sixteen  he  was 
converted,  and  commenced  preaching  at  nineteen.  He 
joined  the  New  England  Conference  in  1825,  and  his 
successive  appointments  were,  Needham,  Chelsea,  Vt. ; 
Craftsbury,  Vt.;  Iiisburg,  Vt;  ToUand,  Conn.;  Wind- 
sor, Conn.;  Tolland  and  Stafford,  Manchester,  Conn.; 
East  Putnam,  Conn.;  Colchester,  Conn.;  East  Putnam, 
Temon,  Conn. ;  Vernon  and  Windsorville,  East  Putnam, 
Coventry.  From  1838  to  1861,  and  again  fiom  1868, 
impaired  health  prevented  him  from  active  work.  He 
frequently  spoke  on  temperance,  of  which  he  was  an 
earnest,  able  advocate.  He  also  served  with  marked 
ability  in  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
and  filled  various  offices  of  responsibility  and  trust. 
Those  conversant  with  his  comparatively  brief,  active 
ministry  speak  of  him  as  an  able,  eloquent  preacher, 
and  as  equally  an  indefatigable  pastor.  In  one  locality 
his  earnest  advocacy-  of  truth  raised  the  anger  of  some, 
and  they  resolved  at  bis  next  visit  to  tar  and  feather 
him.  It  was  no  idle  threat;  the  preparations  were 
made;  his  brethren  urged  him  not  to  go,  but  he  was 
fearless,  and  went.  The  leader  of  the  mob  was  awaken- 
ed, converted,  and  became  his  fast  friend.  Mr.  Ramsdell 
lived  to  see  his  vie«rs  prevail  among  his  fellows.  He  died 
Oct.  28, 1877.    See  a/»i«(/«to/"^im«aiCoii/frBic«f,  1878. 

Ramsey,  William  R,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Rutherford  Co., 
Tenn.,  March  12, 1831.  He  embraced  religion  in  1846, 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1853,  and  was  admitted  on  trial 
in  the  Memphis  Conference  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  His 
health  falling  him  in  1864,  he  entered  Andrew  College, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1858.  He  was  readmitted 
into  the  Conference  in  the  same  year,  granted  a  super- 
numerary relation  in  1862,  and  in  1*863  served  in  the  Con- 
federate army  as  chaplain  for  four  months.  He  died  of  ■ 
conmraption,  July,  1865.  Mr.  Ramsey  was  sweet-spirit-  i 
ed,  modest,  and  unassuming. — Uimita  of  A  mmat  Con- 
ferencft  of  the  Melh.  Epitc  Church,  South,  1865,  p.  694. 

Ramus,  PicTRrs,  also  known  by  his  original  name 
Pierre  lie  la  Ramie,  was  the  French  philosopher  of  the 
16lh  century  who  broke  the  fetters  of  barbarous  scholas- 
tic thought  and  led  men  into  the  clear  light  of  Platon- 
ic philosophy.  He  is  usually  called  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  modem  metaphysics,  and  this  is  certainly  troe  in 
so  far  as  Ramus  prepared  the  way  for  Descartes  (q.  v.) 
in  philosophy,  and  for  Pascal  in  theology,  as  we  shall  see 
presently.  Ramus  was  bom  of  vcrj-  humble  parentage 
at  Cuth,  a  village  in  Vermandois,  in  1515.  He  was 
obliged,  when  old  enough  to  be  of  any  service,  to  per- 
form duties  as  a  shepherd.  He  loved  the  broad,  open 
fields,  but  he  loved  books  more.  He  studied  as  much 
as  his  humble  associations  could  afford  him  the  means  ! 
of  knowledge,  and  finally,  satisfied  that  he  could  only  < 
get  more  away  from  home,  left  for  the  city.  He  went ' 
straight  to  the  capital,  though  yet  a  youth  of  a  little  I 


over  eight  Homeaickiiesa  compelled  him  to  retan  ti 
the  paternal  roof,  and  he  walked  home  as  be  had  wtlkd 
to  Paris,  but  only  to  return  soon  again  to  tbe  city  vkat 
he  had  found  so  much  to  leam,  and  before  he  was  ivdn 
he  was  once  more  at  Paris.  He  could  not  enter  •chad. 
as  his  pockets  were  empty  and  his  stomach  nnitiAj. 
He  hired  out  as  a  servant  to  a  rich  student  at  the  Cuikct 
de  Navarre,  and,  by  devoting  the  day  to  hia  duties,  nt 
tained  the  night  for  study,  and,  under  his  maater's  gaki- 
ance  and  help,  made  rapid  progreas.  At  the  age  e( 
twenty-one  he  waa  ready  to  pass  examination  aa  if  U 
had  been  within  the  walls  of  a  college.  Tbe  indooot*- 
hie  spirit  of  the  boy  had  made  a  reaulute  man ;  and,  us- 
like  moat  students,  he  had  not  only  learned  the  dtcfo  •< 
the  sarans,  but  had  formed  an  opinion  which  was  Us 
only  own.  In  presenting  himaelf  for  the  degree  U 
master,  be  came  forward  as  the  charo|Uon  of  reiiiitn  is 
the  schools  of  tbooght  He  iindenook  to  prove  tbe 
than  alraoat  impiooa  task  that  Aristotle  waa  not  in&lii- 
ble.  He  had  gradually  withdrawn  from  Ariatoteiiso- 
iem  as  an  authority,  and  pleaded  now  for  tbe  exenJK 
of  individual  reason  as  against  tbe  "  authority,'  wbick 
scholasticism  imposed  on  all  studenu  of  pbiloaopbT. 
I  Enthusiast  as  he  was,  he  was  led  to  make  the  extrav- 
agant statement  in  his  thesis  that  "all  that  Ari««tk 
I  had  said  was  false"  {gwremtque  ab  A  ristotelr  dicta  rttnf, 
^  eommentilia  esse).  It  speaks,  however,  a  great  deal  ^ 
I  the  ability  he  showed  on  this  occasion  that  bis  jndgn. 
I  although  themselves  Aristotelians,  were  compelled  i* 
applaud  him.  Ramus  was  immediately  made  a  teacfe- 
'  er  in  the  College  du  Mans,  and  along  with  two  learned 
friends  opened  a  special  cUss  for  reading  the  Greek 
and  Latin  authors,  designed  to  combine  tbe  studr  c( 
eloquence  with  that  of  philosophy.  His  audience' vap 
large,  and  his  success  as  a  teacher  remarkable.  He 
now  turned  his  attention  more  particularly  to  the  sci- 
eiice  of  logic,  which,  in  his  usual  adventuroua  sfiirit,  he 
undertook  to  "  reform ;"  and  no  one  acquainted  with  )m 
system  will  deny  that  many  of  his  iiiDovati<nis  war 
both  rational  and  beneficial  His  attempts  excited 
much  hostility  among  the  Aristotelians:  and  when  k» 
treatise  on  the  subject  (Dialectica  Partitioite*)  appear- 
ed in  1543,  it  waa  fiercely  assailed  by  the  doctors  of  ibe 
I  Sorbonne,  the  Academy  of  Geneva,  the  majoritr  of  the 
high-schools  of  the  Continent,  which  had  aU.  inalfiaoce 
with  the  Church,  given  Aristotelianism  the  suprnM 
mle.  Tbe  University  of  Paris  linked  itself  with  ju- 
rists, councillors,  the  king'fi  ministers,  the  king  hinutlf. 
to  cmsh  this  bold  innovator.  He  was  char|:pd  niih 
impiety  and  sedition,  and  with  a  desire  to  ovenhnw 
all  science  and  religion  through  the  medinm  of  an  at- 
tack on  Aristotle.  On  tbe  report  of  an  irregular  tribu- 
nal appointed  to  consider  the  charges  made  agairat 
him,  the  king  nrdere<l  his  works  to  be  supgirewed.  and 
forbade  his  teaching  or  writitig  against  Aristotle  >« 
pain  of  corporal  punishment.  Ramus  now  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  and 
to  prepare  an  edition  of  Euclid.'  Canlinals  Charin  dr 
Biiurbon  and  Charles  de  Lorraine  befriended  him.  and 
through  their  influence  he  was  permitted  to  begin  a 
course  of  lectures  on  rhetoric  at  the  Collie  de  PreslM, 
the  plague  having  driven  away  numbera  of  studeoK 
from  Paris.  He  was  finally,  in  1545,  named  prioripal 
of  this  college,  and  the  Sorbonne  ineffectually  endeav- 
ored to  eject  him  on  the  ground  of  the  royal  prohibito- 
ry decree.  The  decree  was  cancelled  in  1545,  throogh 
the  influence  of  the  cardinal  de  Lorraine.  Karons  raised 
the  College  de  Presles  from  a  condition  of  decay  to  tbe 
height  of  prosperity,  and  his  reputation  went  over  all 
the  land  as  an  educator  as  well  as  philoaopfaer.  In 
1561  cardinal  lyorraine  succeeded  in  instituting  for  hiB 
a  chair  of  eloquence  and  philosophy  at  the  OtDege 
Royal,  and  his  inaugural  address  {Pro  Philotopkira  liu- 
cipUaa  [Paris,  1551])  is  reckoned  a  masterpiece  o^'tbe 
kind.  He  devoted  the  first  eight  yeare  of  his  teachii^ 
to  the  first  three  of  the  "liberal  arts"  (grammar,  rheto- 
ric, and  logic),  which  he  called  elementary  or  exou»v 
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Hid  publiibed  three  gramnian  sucaesrirdy — Greek, 
Latin,  and  French.  He  alao  mingled  largely  in  the  lit- 
■nry  and  scholastic  disputes  uf  the  time,  and  on  ac- 
»unt  of  his  bustling  actirity  came  under  the  satire  of 
Saltelaia^  Bat  though  Bamus  had  innumerable  adrer- 
laries,  he  might  have  defied  them  all,  so  great  was  his 
fliluence  at  court,  had  his  love  of  "  reformation"  not 
lisplayed  itself  in  religion  as  well  as  in  logic.  In  an 
!7il  hour  (for  his  own  comfort)  he  embraced  Protes- 
anUsm.  He  had  bng  been  suspected  of  a  leaning  that 
ray,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  his  intellect  was  by  nature 
oornfuUy  rebellious  towards  the  ipse  dixit  of  "  author- 
ty ;"  bat  be  had  for  years  decently  conformed  to  the 
ttactices  of  the  Catholic  cult,  and  it  was  only  after  car- 
tinal  Lorraine,  in  reply  to  the  Conference  of  Poissy 
lfi61),  frankly  admitted  the  abuses  of  the  Chureb  and 
he  vices  of  the  clergy  that  be  ventured  formally  to  ab- 
ore  the  older  faith.  The  outbreak  of  the  religious  wars 
n  France  plunged  him  into  the  dangers  of  the  time, 
od  be  finally  perished  in  the  fatal  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
holotnew,  August,  1572.  It  ia  believed  that  he  was 
3sa»inated  at  the  instigation  of  one  of  his  most  violent 
nd  persistent  enemies,  Cbarpentier,  rector  of  the  College 
le  Predes. — Chambers'*  Eacydop.  s.  v.    See  Ramists. 

Rano£,  Armakr  Jean  le  Boitthillieb  dk,  the 
rell-known  founder  of  the  reformed  order  of  La  Trappe, 
ras  bom  Jan.  9, 1626,  at  Paris,  where  he  was  educated, 
laving  taken  his  degree  in  the  Sorbonne  with  great 
ppUuae,  and  embraced  the  'ecclesiastical  profession,  he 
Don  became  distinguished  as  a  preacher,  and  through 
he  favor  of  cardinal  Richelieu  obtained  more  than  one 
aloable  benefice.  He  possessed  as  a  young  man  a  large 
srtune,  and,  notwithstanding  his  clerical  character,  was 
arried  away  by  the  gayety  and  dissipation  of  Parisian 
ife.  After  a  time,  however,  having  embraced  the  cause 
f  cardinal  Retz,  he  displeased  and  finally  forfeited  the 
Ivor  of  cardinal  Mazarin ;  and  being  deeply  moved  by 
he  death  of  a  lady,  the  duchess  de  Montbazon,  to  whom 
le  was  much  attached,  he  withdrew  altogether  from 
'aris,  resolved  to  distribute  all  his  property  among  the 
oor,  and  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  practice 
f  piety  and  penitential  works.  Finally,  he  resigned  all 
lis  preferments  (of  which,  by  the  abusive  practice  of 
be  period,  he  held  several  simultaneously)  with  the  ex- 
eption  of  the  abbacy  of  La  Trappe,  to  which  convent  he 
etired  in  1662,  with  the  intention  of  restoring  the  strict 
itcipline  of  the  order.  The  history  of  the  reforms 
rhich  he  elTected  will  he  found  under  the  head  Trap- 
ISTS.  He  lived  in  this  seclusion  for  thirty-three  years, 
ttring  which  be  published  a  large  number  of  works, 
hiefly  aaoetical.  He  died  Ocu  27, 1700.  The  only  re- 
MrkaUe  events  of  his  literary  life  are  his  controversy 
rith  Habillon,  in  reply  to  his  ituda  Montuligiiri,  on 
he  subject  of  the  studies  proper  for  the  monastic  life, 
rhich  is  entitled  Trait*  de  la  SaiaUti  de*  Devoir*  de 
Elat  Momutiqiie,  and  his  controversy  with  Amauld, 
rhich  drew  upon  Ranc^  the  hatred  of  the  Jansenista. 
Unci's  works  are  numerous.  In  his  youth  he  edited 
laacreon  in  one  volume,  octavo  (Paris,  1689),  with  a 
ledication  to  cardinal  Richelieu.  His  most  notewor- 
hy  publications  of  his  religious  life,  aside  from  those 
eferred  to,  are.  Explication  lur  la  Regie  de  Sl.-Benoit 
Paris,  1689,  2  vols.  4to)  -.—A  brig*  de*  Obligaiinne  de* 
7hrilieat: — Sifiexion*  Morale*  tur  le*  Qiiatre*  Evangi- 
i»te*  (Paris,  1699, 12mo)  •.—Confirenee*  (on  the  same; 
699)  z—Jielation  de  la  Vie  et  de  la  MoH  de  Quelque* 
ielijiettx  de  la  Trappe  (1696,  4  vols.  12mo),  and  other 
rorks  on  monastic  life  and  its  reforms,  etc.  See  Tille- 
nont,  Fte  de  Sance  (1719,  2  vols.  12mo) ;  Marsollier, 
Vie  (1703);  Chateaubriand,  Vie;  Moreri,  Did.  Hilt.  a. v. 
— Hoefer,  Ifouv.  Biog,  Gaurale,  s.  v. ;  ChanJber*'*  Ency- 
'Jop.  s.  V. 

Ranoonnler,  Jacqdbs,  a  French  Jesuit  mlssiona- 
•y,  was  bom  in  1600  in  the  county  of  Boargogne,  en- 
ered  the  novitiate  of  the  Jesuits  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
in  MaUnesb  and  in  1626  went  into  the  missionary  work 


in  Paragnay.  He  labored  very  successfully  for  seven 
years  among  the  Italines,  whom  he  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, such  as  he  had  to  offer,  and  died  among  this  new 
people  of  the  Goepel  about  1640.  He  wrote  frequent 
reports  of  the  progress  of  his  work  in  Paraguay,  which 
are  valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  that  South 
American  country.  See  Sothwell,  £ibL  Script.  Soc 
Je*u,  p.  209 ;  Charlevoix,  Hi>t,  de  Paraguay,  liv.  viit — 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  a.  v.    See  also  Pabaovay. 

Rand,  Asa,  an  American  Congregational  divine, 
bom  at  Rindge,  N.  H.,  Aug.  6,  1783,  was  educated  at 
Dickinson  College,  where  be  took  his  degree  in  1806, 
studied  for  the  ministry,  and  was  ordained  at  Gorharo, 
He.,  .Ian.  18, 1809,  as  pastor  of  a  Congregational  Chureh. 
In  1822  he  undertook  the  editorial  care  of  the  Chrittian 
Mirror  at  Portland,  He.,  and  held  this  until  1825,  when 
be  took  the  principalship  of  a  female  seminar}'  at  Brook- 
field.  In  July,  1826,  he  accepted  the  editorship  of  the 
Bo*ton  Recorder,  the  Youth's  Companion,  and  the  Vol- 
tttUeer,  the  last  a  religious  monthly.  His  health,  which 
had  for  some  time  been  failing,  and  had  originally  forced 
him  from  the  ministry-,  fintdly  compelled  him  also  to 
leave  the  editorial  chair,  and  he  connected  himself  with 
a  book-store  and  printing-office  at  Lowell,  Uass.  He 
finally  went  back  to  editorial  work,  and  started  the 
Lowett  Obierver,  a  weekly  paper.  In  1835  he  again  be- 
gan to  preach  and  address  public  audiences.  He  took 
up  the  sUver}'  question  and  spoke  in  behalf  of  abolition 
in  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  From  1837  to  1842  he 
preached  in  Pompey,  N.  Y.,  then  became  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  Peterborough,  N.  Y.,  the  home 
of  the  celebrated  abolitionist  Gerrilt  Smith.  His  last 
years  Mr.  Rand  spent  at  Ashburnham,  Mass.,  where  he 
died  Aug.  24, 1871.  He  was,  while  at  Gorham,  a  fre- 
quent writer  for  the  religious  quarterly  published  at 
Portland  for  1814-18,  and,  besides  occasional  sermons, 
put  in  print  a  volume  of  Familiar  Sermon*: — a  Review 
of  Firmey't  Sermon* : — New  Divinity  Theology,  a  vindi- 
cation of  the  same: — and  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher. 
Sec  Sprague,  Amuil*  of  the  Amer.  Putjiil,  vol.  i. 

Rand,  'William,  an  American  divine  of  colonial 
limes,  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century. 
He  was  a  student  at  Harvard  University,  class  of  1721, 
then  took  holy  orders,  and  became  pastor  at  Sunder- 
land, Mass.,  of  a  Congregational  Chureh.  In  1746  he 
remo  ved,  in  the  same  capacity,  to  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  and 
died  there  in  1779.  He  published  five  separate  ser- 
mons (17C9-1767).  See  Sprague,  ^tmub  o/'/Ae  ^nwr. 
Pulpit,  i,  886. 

Randall,  John,  an  English  divine  of  note,  was  bom 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford  University,  in  St.  Mary's  Hall,  and  Trinity 
College,  and.  after  taking  holy  orders,  became  rector  of 
St.  Andrew  Hubbard,  London,in  1599.  He  died  in  1622. 
His  published  works  are :  Sermon*  on  Malt,  r,  20,  and 
on  1  Pet.  a,  11, 12  (1620,  4to) :— iSermoM  on  Rom.  vHi, 
88,  89  (1623,  ilo):— Nature  of  God  and  Chriit  (1624, 
4  to)  ■.—Great  Myelery  of  Godline**  (1624,  4to;  8d  ed. 
1640)  -.—The  Sacrament*  (1680,  4U>) -.—Lecture*  on  the 
Lord's  Supper  (1680, 4to) :— Twenty-nine  Lecture*  of  the 
Church  (1631,  4to). 

Randall,  Matthe'W,  a  distinguished  layman  of 
the  Baptist  denomination,  was  bom  in  London.  His 
mercantile  tastes  led  him  into  business  vocations,  where 
be  met  with  success  as  a  merchant.  Soon  after  the 
peace  of  1788,  he  came  to  the  United  States,  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained 
nearly  all  his  life.  For  two  or  three  years  he  lived  in 
Burlington,  N.  J.  While  in  this  place  he  was  baptized 
by  Rev.  Or.  Staugbton,  and  continued  a  member  of  the 
Burlington  Chureh  until  his  death,  which  look  place  in 
Phibdelphia,  Sept.  14,  1838.  Dr.  Baron  Stow  says  of 
him  that  "  he  was  highly  esteemed  in  Christian  circles, 
and  hia  eariy  familiarity  with  Robert  Hall  and  Dra. 
Ryland  and  Stennett  was  of  importance  to  him  in  mat- 
ters of  theology,  aa  well  as  of  taate  and  piety."    He 
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adda:  "  Having  the  confidence  of  the  tuthoritiee  of 
Penniiylvinia,  he  was  appointed  to  aeveial  important 
offices,  the  duties  of  which  he  creditably  performed." 
See  The  Miuiomiry  Jubilee,  p.  118.     (J.  C.  8.) 

RandalUtes.    See  Frek-will  BAPTisra. 

Handle,  Ricbmond,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  originally  a  member  of 
the  Tennessee  Conference,  where  he  travelled  five  years. 
He  was  transferred  in  1836  to  the  Arkansas  Conference, 
which  then  included  Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Here  be  labored  efficiently  in  stations  and  as 
presiding  elder  until  the  Conference  of  1844,  when  he 
took  a  superannuated  relation.  In  1845  he  became 
again  effective,  and  so  continued  until  1861,  serving  as 
presiding  elder  for  nine  of  these  years.  H  is  sons  having 
volunteered,  he  accompanied  them  to  the  war,  soon  to 
die.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  and  fervent  piety,  a  true 
friend,  a  noble  and  useful  preacher, — Minula  oj'Atmual 
Cmf.  M.  E.  Church,  South,  1861,  p.  828. 

Handle,  Thomas  'Ware,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Stewart 
County,  Teun.,  April  13,  1815.  He  was  admitted  on 
trial  in  the  Tennessee  Conference  in  1832,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  an  active  and  very  efficient  preacher  until 
within  a  few  months  of  his  death,  which  took  place  Aug. 
26, 18.59.  He  was  several  times  a  delegate  to  the  Gen- 
eral Conference.  Mr.  Handle  was  a  Christian  gentle- 
man, modest  and  kind.  His  talents  as  a  preacher  were 
excellent,  and  his  zeal  knew  no  abatement. — Minuta  of 
Atumal  Coaf.  M.  E.  Church,  South,  1859,  p.  116. 

Handle,  William,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  September,  1807. 
He  was  converted  when  about  thirty  yean  of  age,  and 
was  received  on  trial  in  the  Tennessee  Conference  in 
1841.  He  Ubored  successfully  until  1862,  when  be  be- 
came supernumerary.  In  186(5  he  resumed  active  work 
as  presiding  elder  on  Cross  I'lains  (now  Fountain  Head) 
district,  where  he  closed  his  life.  May  2,  1869.  He  was 
a  man  of  artless  simplicity,  true  sincerity,  and  ardent 
teal.  —  Minuta  of  Amual  Coi\f.  M.  E,  Church,  Soitlh, 
1869,  p.  349. 

Rajidolpb,  Francis,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
bom  in  1755.  He  was  made  prebend  of  Bristol  in  1791, 
and  died  in  1831.  He  published.  Letter  to  IKtZ/iuiu  PiU 
on  the  Slate  Trade  (Lond.  1788,  8vo) :— Scriptural  Re- 
vision ofSociaum  A  rgumentt  in  A  ntwer  to  B.  Ilobhouse 
(1792, 8vo) : — Correspondence  with  the  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Jersey  (1796, 8vo) :— Sermons  on  A  dceni  ( 1800, 8vo)  :— 
Sermons  (Bath,  1808, 8vo)  -.—State  of  the  Nation  (1808, 
8vo)  -.—Book  of  Job  (from  the  Heb.  by  Elizabeth  Smith, 
with  Preface  and  Amotations  by  F.  R.  [Bath,  1810]). 

Handolph,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Trigg  County, 
Ky.,  May  9,  J  829.  He  was  converted  in  1847  (or 
1848),  licensed  to  preach  Nov.  23,  1850,  and  admitted 
on  trial  in  the  Louisville  Conference  in  1851.  He  filled 
twelve  important  fields  of  labor,  continuing  his  work 
until  the  first  Sunday  in  June,  1863.  The  staple  of  his 
preaching,  as  of  all  be  did,  was  strong  practical  sense, 
sanctified  and  rendered  efficient  by  deep  pietv.— Min- 
utes of  Annual  Conf.  M.  E.  Church,  South,  1864,  p.  481. 

Handolph,  Samuel  E.,  a  minister  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Tennessee. 
He  entered  the  Tennessee  Conference,  from  which  he 
was  transferred  in  1860  to  the  Florida  Conference.  He 
enlisted  in  1861  with  the  Lowndes  Volunteeni,  and  in 
three  months  fell  a  victim  to  disease  at  Camp  Alle- 
ghany, Va.,  Aug.  29,  1861 Minutes  of  Annual  Conf.  M. 

E.  Church,  South,  1861,  p.  346. 

Handolph,  Thomas,  an  English  divine  of  note, 
was  born  Aug.  80,  1701,  at  Canterbury,  studied  at  Ox- 
ford University,  where  he  was  bursar,  and  after  complet- 
ing his  theological  course  was  in  1725  admitted  to  or- 
ders, then  Mught  for  a  while,  and  finally  accepted  two 
'  -nefices  in  Kent.    In  1748  be  was  elected  president  of  I 


Corpos  Cbristi  College,  and  later  was  given  •  | 
ship  in  theok>g}-  (1768).  He  died  at  Oxford  Mmtek  il 
1788.  Dr.  Thomas  Randolph  puUiabed  a  work  «■  ite 
Prophecies  cited  in  the  Nex  Testament  eompartd  with  lit 
HebresB  Original  and  the  Septuoffint  Vrrsium,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  and  scarce.  "It  preaenu,"  sajv  Urab 
*■  at  one  view  the  Heb.  text,  the  Sept.  verauin  of  it,  and  eke 
quotation  in  the  titeek  New  Teat."  The  substance  oltit 
work  is  incorporated  in  Home's  Chapter  on  QKotatiam. 

His  son  John,  who  was  bora  July  6,  1749,  and  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  became  under  hia  father's  admim*- 
tratiuii  professor  of  Greek  and  tbeology,  in  1799  was 
made  bishop  of  Oxford,  was  trainfened  to  tbe  see  rf 
Bangor  in  1807,  and  in  1809  to  that  of  Londoo,  wfatK 
he  died  July  28, 1818.  He  was  a  member  of  tbe  tUmi 
Society  of  London,  and  published  several  sennons.  Sec 
Gentlenum^s  Magazine,  Ixxxiii,  Ixxxiv,  and  tbe  b*ogr^ili* 
I  ical  sketch  prefaced  to  the  collected  writingB  of  Tbooat 
Randolph ;  Saunders,  Etenings  with  Sacred  Poets,  p^  SSI : 
Hook,  Eceks.  Biog.  vui,  191.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Rane'vr,  Nathakikl,  an  English  divine  of  tbe  I'tk 
century,  noted  as  a  Nonconformist  who  was  ejected  at 
the  Restoration,  was  minister  of  Little  Eastcheap,  Loe- 
don,  and  afterwanis  vicar  of  Tilsted,  Kasex.  He  dkd 
in  1672,  aged  about  seventy-twa  He  publi&bcd,  StJi- 
tude  Impntred  by  Dmnm  Meditation,  etc  (Loud.  167il 
8vo;  last  ed.  1847,  18mo),  a  very  excellent  work  in  the 
domain  of  practical  theologj' : — A  ccounl  comxrmtig  tie 
Saint's  Gtorg,  etc,  equally  devout  in  spirit  and  excel- 
lent in  composition  and  purpose. 

Raofaing,  Marie  EusABErn  db,  a  French  lady. 
celebrated  as  the  foundress  of  a  religiioos  order,  aad 
known  under  the  name  of  Elizabeth  of  the  Ctoas  nf 
Jesus,  was  bom,  Nov.  80,  1592,  at  Remirefuont.  al  i 
noble  Lorraine  family,  anid  was  noted  for  Iter  beamy. 
She  was  affianced  to  a  man  for  whom  she  bad  tmi  cfa* 
shadow  of  affection,  and  therefore  objected  to  wedlock: 
and  when  her  parents  persisted,  she  sought  the  retiie- 
mentofthemonasteiy.  She  was,however,biTM^hi  back 
to  society,  and  marrieil  M.  Dubois,  by  whom  she  had 
three  children.  Her  husband's  death  and  other  mishaps 
led  her  to  determine  the  founding  of  a  idi^ious  coo> 
i  munity  made  up  wholly  of  women  reclaimed  from  a  lifc 
of  debauchery.  The  number  of  these  women  havii^ 
increased,  the  prince  bishop  of  Toul  thought  proper  u> 
form  them  into  a  religious  order,  under  the  name  of 
"  Our  Lady  of  Refuge."  Mrs.  Dubois  and  her  three 
daughters  took  the  dress  belonging  to  the  maoasUiT 
Jan.  1, 1681.  In  1634  Urban  VIII  gave  his  approval  u> 
this  order.  It  extended  over  several  of  the  cities  of 
the  realm,  especially  Avignon,  Toulouse,  Hontpelber, 
and  Rouen ;  and  it  survived  the  storms  of  the  Kev<du- 
tion.  Tbe  mother  of  Ranfaing  died  the  death  of  a  saint, 
Jan.  14, 1649.     See  Hoefer,  Xom.  Biog.  Cemerak,  a.  v. 

Range  is  the  rendering  of  two  Heb.  words  of  mark- 
ed import,  besides  one  or  two  in  an  ordinary  setise. 

1.  "CS,  kir  (only  in  the  dual,  B";^^3,  kira'yim.  Lev. 
xi, 85, "ranges  for  pots"),  apparently  a  cooking-furnace, 
perhaps  of  pottery  (as  it  could  be  btuken),  and  doafak 
(as  having  places  for  two  pots  or  more,  or,  perhaps,  cm- 
sisting  of  two  stoves  set  together).    See  Ov-es  ;  ror. 

2.  n*i^i8,  sederah',  a  rank,  or  row,  of  soldiers,  draws 
up  in  cordon  ("range,"  2  Kings  xi,  8,  15;  3  Chiva. 
xxiii,  14) ;  also  timbers  or  chambers  in  the  stories  c^  a 
building  ("board,"  1  Kings  vi,  9).  See  Athaliah. 
Templis. 

Hangier(us),  a  French  cardinal  of  medieval  rime*, 
was  born,  about  1035,  in  the  diocese  of  Rheims.  St.  Bnu» 
of  thai  place  was  his  tutor.  One  nf  his  pupils  was  £ad«> 
of  Chntillon,  pope  under  the  name  nf  Urban  II.  Ransrier 
went,  to  take  the  habit  of  Benedictine,  to  Marmontien. 
where  he  would  probably  have  died  in  obscurity,  had  i: 
not  been  for  contention  which  arose  among  the  moobi 
and  Raoul  of  Sangeais,  archbishop  of  Tours.  Raneicr't 
abbot,  Bernard  of  Saint-Venaot,  charged  him  with  a 
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nittion  to  Rome,  to  maintain  the  right*  of  the  abbey, 
Pbe  two  ecclesiastics  obtained  a  bull  conformed  to  their 
rishea ;  but  Rangier  was  kept  at  Rome  by  Urban  II, 
rbo  soon  made  him  cardinal,  and,  in  1090,  archbishop 
if  Reggio,  In  1096  he  went  with  the  pope  to  France, 
nd  took  part  in  the  Council  of  Clermont,  where  the  first 
nisade  was  decided  upon.  After  the  Council,  Kangier 
allowed  Urban  II  to  Limoges  and  to  Poitiers,  and  found 
lirasclf,  March  10, 1096,  at  the  consecration  of  the  abbey 
f  Marmontiers.  He  soon  after  returned  to  bis  own  dio- 
ese,  and  left  it  no  more,  excepting  to  assist  Pascal  II 
it  the  Council  of  Guaatalla  (1106).  Ughelli  speaks  of 
lim  as  a  man  of  great  power  ("  vir  magna  auctoritatis"). 
— Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  GiniraU,  s.  v. 

Raulerl,  St.,  an  Italian  ascetic  of  mediieval  times, 
ras  bom,  in  or  about  the  year  1100,  of  a  noble  family 
if  I'iaa.  In  his  youth,  the  Rnmish  legends  say,  he  had 
I  vision :  an  eagle  appeared  to  him,  bearing  in  bis  beak 
1  blazing  light,  and  said,  "  I  come  from  Jerusalem  to 
nlighten  the  nations."  But  Ranieri  refused  to  heed 
his  call  to  a  religious  life,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
ileasure.  But,  in  the  midst  of  his  debaucheries,  he 
ras  one  day  surprised  by  the  visit  of  a  holy  man,  who 
lersuaded  him  to  desert  his  sinful  life.  Soon  he  em- 
larked  for  Jemaalem,  where  he  took  off  his  own  gar- 
nenis,  and  wore  the  tehiatiaa,  or  slave-sbirt,  ever  after 
n  token  of  humility.  For  twenty  years  he  was  a  ber- 
nit  in  the  deserts  of  Palestine,  and  during  this  time  is 
eputed  to  have  had  numberless  visions.  On  one  oc- 
asion,  he  felt  his  vows  of  abstinence  to  be  almost  mote 
ban  be  could  keep.  He  then  had  a  vision  of  a  gold- 
n  vase,  set  with  precious  stones,  and  full  of  oil,  pitch, 
ind  sulphur.  These  were  set  on  fire,  and  none  could 
[uench  the  flames.  Then  there  was  put  into  his  hands 
1  small  ewer  of  water;  and  when  he  turned  on  but  a 
ew  drups,  the  flre  was  extinguished.  This  vision  he 
lelieved  to  signify  human  passions  by  the  pitch  and 
ulpbur,  but  the  water  was  the  emblem  of  temperance. 
ie  then  determined  to  live  on  bread  and  water  alone. 
iis  reverence  for  water  was  very  great,  and  most  of  his 
niracles  were  performed  through  the  use  of  it;  so  that 
le  was  called  San  Ranieri  delT  A  cqua.  But  when  be 
arried  with  a  host  who  cheated  his  guests  by  putting 
rater  in  his  wine,  the  saint  did  not  hesitate  to  expose 
he  fraud;  for  be  revealed  to  all  present  the  figure  of 
iatan,  sitting  on  one  of  the  wine-casks,  in  the  form  of  a 
luge  cat  with  the  wings  of  a  bat.  He  did  many  mira- 
Jee  after  his  return  to  Pisa,  and  made  converts  by  the 
anctity  of  his  life  and  example.  When  he  died  (July 
7,  1161),  many  miraculous  manifestations  bore  witness 
o  bis  eminent  holiness.  All  the  bells  in  Pisa  were 
pontaneoiisly  tolled;  and  the  archbishop  Villani,  who 
>ad  been  sick  in  bed  for  two  years,  was  cured  to  attend 
lis  funeral.  At  the  moment  in  the  funeral  service 
vhen  it  was  the  custom  to  omit  the  Gloria  in  Excd- 
w,  it  was  sung  by  a  choir  of  angels  above  the  altar; 
vhile  the  organ  accompanied  them  without  being  play- 
!d  by  any  perceptible  hands.  The  harmony  of  this 
;hant  was  so  exquisite  that  those  who  heard  it  thought 
he  very  heavens  were  opened.  He  was  buried  in  a 
omb  in  the  Duomo.  After  the  plague  in  Pisa  in  1856, 
he  life  of  this  saint  was  painted  in  the  Campo  .Santo 
>y  Simone  Mcmmi  and  Antonio  Veneziana  These 
rescos  are  most  important  in  the  history-  of  art,  and  con- 
list  of  eight  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Ranieri :  1.  His 
»n version;  2.  He  embarks  for  Palestine;  8.  He  assumes 
he  hermit's  dress;  4.  He  has  many  temptations  and 
risions  in  ihe  desert;  6.  He  returns  to  Pisa;  6.  He  ex- 
Kwes  the  fraud  of  the  innkeeper;  7.  His  death  and  funeral 
■bsequies;  8.  His  miracles  after  deatH. — Mrs.  Clement, 
'land-book  of  Ijtgeniary  and  Mythological  Art,t,v, 

Ranke,  Carl  Ferdinand,  doctor  of  theology  and 
ihilosophy,  and  brother  of  the  famous  historian,  Leopold 
fanke,  was  bom  at  Wiebe,  in  Thnringia,  in  1802.  Hav- 
ng  finished  his  preparatory  studies  at  the  gymnasium 
n  Pforta,  be  betook  himself  to  the  study  of  philology 


and  theology.  He  soon  became  the  head  of  the  Qued- 
linburg  Uymnasium.  In  1887  be  was  called  to  Gottin- 
gen,  and  in  1842  to  Berlin,  where  he  not  only  superin- 
tended the  Frederic-William  Gymnasium,  but  also  the 
Royal  Real-school,  the  Royal  Elizabeth  School,  etc.  He 
died  March  29,  1876.  Ranke  was  not  only  an  able 
philologist  and  pedagogue,  but  also  an  excellent  Chris- 
tian, and  took  an  active  part  in  the  inner  mission  and 
Bible  Society.  He  wrote,  Plan  uml  Bau  de»  Johan- 
neitchen  Evungtliunu  (Berlin,  1854) : — De  Librit  llit- 
torici*  Novi  Tettamtnii  (ibid.  1856) ; — Clemmi  voa  A  I- 
exandtien  u.  Origenet  alt  Interpreten  der  hfiligen  Schnjl 
(ibid.  1861)  -^Dat  KlageKed  der  I/ebralr  (ibid.  1868), 
etc  As  a  contributor  to  Piper's  Evangelical  Year-toot, 
he  wrote  on  the  apostles  Andrew  (vii,  94),  James  the 
Elder  (viii,  189),  Timothy  (i,  70),  Titus  (i,  68);  on  Sym- 
phorianus  (xix,60),  Perpetua  and  Felicitas  (ix,  66),  Sat- 
uminus  (xx,  63),  Arethas  (xiii,  129),  Eustasins  (xviii, 
96),  Olaf  Petersen  (xix,  170),  and  contributed  the  Ger- 
man translation  of  Clement  of  Alexandria's  hymn,  ^t6- 
fuov  ftUKwv  atawv,  to  Piper's  monograph  on  that  hvmn 
(xix,  29, 81).  See  Schneider,  Tieti  Jahrbuch  (1877),  p. 
227;  Lileraritcier  Handaeiter  (l«!e),p.iS6.    (B.P.) 

Ranke,  Frledrlch  Hetaricb,  doctor  of  theology 
and  OAer-Con*i«toi-»a/ra/A,brotherofCarI  Ferdinand,  was 
bom  at  Wiehe  in  1797.  Having  completed  his  stud- 
ies, he  labored  as  a  pastor  at  RUckersdorf,  not  far  from 
Nuremberg,  and  then  as  dean  at  Thumau.  In  1840  he 
was  appointed  ordinary  professor  of  dogmatics  at  the 
Erlangcn  University.  In  1841  he  was  made  counsellor 
of  consistory  at  Bayreuth,  and  shortly  afterwards  he 
was  appointed  Ober-Consistorialraih.  Some  years  ago 
he  retired  from  his  different  offices,  and  died  Sept.  2, 
1876.  Of  his  writings  we  mention,  Untermchungm 
iiber  den  Pentateuch  (Erlangen,  1834-40, 2  vols.) : — Pre- 
digten: — Grbete  fiber  Worle  der  heil.  Schrift  (Frankfort- 
on- the -Main,  1867):— TAe  Jtatilulion  of  Ihe  Ijord^s 
Supper  (ibid,  xi,  81): — David,  in  Piper's  Ecunrjelical 
Year-book  (viii,  106).  See  FUrst,  BiH.  Jud.  iii,  129; 
Zuchold,  Bibliotheca  Theologica,  ii,  1028;  Winer,  Hand- 
buch  der  theol.  Literatur,  i,  78;  ii,  108,  827,  880,  732; 
Schneider,  Theol.  JaJirbuch  (1877),  p.  227 ;  Lilerariicher 
Ihmdweiser  (1876),  p.  235, 650 ;  Hauck,  Theolog.  Jahrtt- 
hericht  (1867),  p.  382.     (R  P.) 

Ranken,  David,  a  Scotch  divine,  was  a  member 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  at  Edinburgh  in 
the  first  half  of  the  18th  century,  and  was  an  author  of 
some  repute.  He  published.  Three  Diicoursei,  1  Pet, 
m,  13,  14  (Edin.  1716,  »vo):— Three  Discourtet,  1  Pet. 
iii,  14,  16  (1716,  8vo):— iSerro.,  1  Pet.  iO,  18-16  (1717, 
Svo^i—Sema.  (1720,  6yo}i— Three  Ditcourtet,  Phil,  i, 
27(1722,8vo). 

Rankin,  Thomas,  a  somewhat  noted  minister  of 
the  early  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  —  one  of  Wes- 
ley's general  assistants — was  bom  in  Dunbar,  Scotland, 
1788.  He  was  religiously  trained  by  his  parents,  and, 
at  an  early  age,  expressed  the  desire  to  become  a  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel.  After  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  formed  bad  acquaintances,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
worldly  amusements.  When  he  was  seventeen  years 
of  age,  Dunbar  was  visited  by  troops  of  dragoons,  among 
whom  were  a  number  of  devout  Christians,  who  held 
meetings  morning  and  evening.  Young  Rankin  at- 
tended, and  was  deeply  impressetl.  He  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Edinburgh,  where  he  came  under  the  personal 
influence  of  Mr.  Whitelield,  and  was  decided  to  devote 
himself  to  Christian  work.  With  this  purpose  in  view, 
he  prepared  to  enter  the  College  at  Edinburgh.  Cir- 
cumstances, however,  occurred  which  prevented  his 
taking  a  collegiate  course;  and,  by  the  advice  of  a 
friend,  he  sailed  for  America,  to  engage  in  a  commercial 
enterprise.  Wearj-ing  of  this  life,  he  was  glad  to  find 
himself  once  more  in  Scotland,  breathing  a  more  con- 
genial religions  atmosphere.  Shortly  after  his  return, 
he  met  a  Methodist  minister,  who  saw  the  unsettled 
condition  of  his  mind,  and  invited  Rankin  to  visit,  with 
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bim,  the  different  Hetbodiitaocietiea  of  the  North.  He 
w«  even  prevailed  upon  to  preach,  though  he  coment- 
ed  with  great  reluctance,  and  was  so  dissalis8ed  with 
bimself  that  be  was  often  well-nigh  resolved  to  attempt 
it  no  more.  While  in  this  state  of  mimi,  he  listened  to 
the  preaching  of  Wesley,  and  from  that  time  had  the 
most  iiitenae  admiraiion  for  him.  After  a  great  spirit- 
ual conflict,  be  sought  Wesley,  and  related  to  him  bis 
experience  of  the  two  preceding  years.  Wesley  ad- 
vised him  to  persevere  in  his  religious  work,  and  so  r^ 
moved  his  doubts  that  be  expressed  himself  willing  to 
be  known  everywhere  "as  a  poor,  despised  Methodist 
preacher."  He  was  regularly  appointed  in  1761  to  the 
8usaex  Circuit,  and  in  the  following  year  to  the  Shef- 
field Circuit.  At  the  next  Conference,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Devonshire  Circuit.  In  1764  he  became  assistant- 
preacher  in  the  Cornwall  Circuit.  In  1766  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  spend  a  part  of  the  year  in  the  Newcastle 
and  a  part  in  the  Dales  Circuit.  In  1766  he  was  sta- 
tioned upon  the  Epwortb  Ciicait,  and,  upon  request 
of  the  people,  was  letunied  the  second  year.  In  1768 
be  was  appointed  to  labor  again  in  the  west  of  Corn- 
wall. In  1769  he  was  sent  to  the  London  and  Sussex 
Circuit,  and  also  travelled  with  John  Wesley  on  his 
preaching  tour  through  the  kingdom.  In  1770  be  ac- 
companied Wesley  to  the  west  of  England,  and  every- 
where their  Ubors  met  with  great  success.  In  1771  he 
was  once  more  stationed  with  his  friends  in  Cornwall 
While  at  the  conference  held  at  Leeds,  he  met  captain 
Webb,  lately  arrived  from  America.  Wesley  had  be- 
come greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  management  of  the 
American  mission,  and,  when  the  question  came  up  be- 
fore the  conference,  intimated  bis  desire  to  send  Kan- 
kin  as  general  su|ierintendent.  The  appointment  was 
made;  and  be,  together  with  George  Shadford,  sailed 
for  America  in  1773.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  Rankin 
called  a  conference,  the  first  ever  held  in  America,  July 
4, 1773,  at  Philadelphia.  Asbnry  bad  been  previously 
appointed  and  sent  over  as  the  general  assistant  of  the 
societies  in  Amerius ;  but  as  Kankin  had  travelled  sev- 
eral years  longer,  be  took  precedence  over  Asbury  when 
he  reached  here.  Besides,  the  displeasure  of  Wesley 
against  the  American  work  had  probably  led  him  to 
S!lect  for  the  place  a  man  who  could  claim  superiority 
over  Asbury.  Kankin,  therefore,  held  the  place  of 
''general  assistant"  while  here,  and  presided  at  the 
conferences  which  convened  while  he  was  in  America. 
He  was  stationed  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia  alter- 
nately, and  remained  in  this  country  until  1778,  when 
he  again  appears  at  work  in  England.  He  visited, 
while  here,  many  of  the  churches  then  within  the  terri- 
tory known  as  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  and  would 
probably  have  remained,  had  not  the  Kevolutionary 
struggle  made  his  stay  ill-advised.  Immediately  after 
his  return  to  England,  he  was  stationed  at  London, 
where  he  lived  two  years.  In  1783  he  asked  to  be  made 
a  supernumerary;  and  after  thia  date  he  lived  quietly 
in  the  English  metropolis  until  his  death,  Hay  17, 1810. 
He  was  buried  in  City  Road,  near  Wesley.  He  was  a 
truly  pious  man,  but  too  stem  and  uncompromising  to 
succeed  as  a  leailer;  and  he  failed  in  this  country  to  be 
of  any  especial  service  to  Asbury,  whom  he  was  intended 
to  assist.  He  never  wavered  in  difficulties  and  trials, 
and  showed  a  truly  heroic  spirit  in  the  hour  of  need.  His 
irregular  education  had  probably  as  much  to  do  with 
his  inconsistencies  of  conduct  as  his  natural  propensity 
to  the  severe  aspecu  of  life.  See  Stevens,  HittofJUetMod- 
um,  i,  289;  and  his  HtMl.ofthe  M.  E.  Ch.  (see  Index) ; 
Bangs,  Uut.  o/the  M.  E.  Ch.  (N.  Y.  1888, 2  vols.  12mo),  i, 
77-124;  Wakeley,  lAift  Chqpltn  (see  Index);  Sprague, 
A laaU  o/the  Anifr.  PutpU,  vii,  28-84.     (J.  H.  W.)    * 

Ransom  (*|i'<7B,  pidyon',  Exod.  xxi,  80 ;  •'  redemp- 
tion," Psa.  xlix,  8;  or  0V1B,  ptdgom',  "redemption," 
Numb,  iii,  49, 51 ;  elsewhere  "^VS,  iSphfr,/orffivtneu,  or 
b»»,  lo  act  the  paH  of  Gael  [q.  v.] ;  N.  T.  Xirpov,  or'iiv- 
riXurpov),  a  price  paid  to  recover  a  person  or  thing 


from  one  who  detains  that  penoD  or  thing  in  captrritr. 
Hence  prisoners  of  war  or  slaves  are  satd  to  be  ib- 
somed  when  they  are  liberated  in  exchange  for  a  rali- 
able  consideration  (1  Cor.  vi,  19, 20).  Whatever  is  >^ 
stituted  or  exchanged  in  compenaatiou  for  the  paity  » 
his  ransom ;  but  the  word  ransom  is  more  extenaTck 
uken  in  Scripture.  A  man  is  said  to  ranaom  his  Hi 
(Exod.  xxi,  80) ;  that  is,  to  aubetiiute  a  sum  of  bmbr 
instead  of  bis  life  as  the  penalty  of  certain  oOnen 
(Exod.  XXX,  12 ;  Job  xxxvi,  18).  The  poll-tax  of  kaL' 
a  shekel  for  every  Hebrew  was  deemed  the  rammm.  a 
atonement  money,  and  was  declared  to  be  a  heave-of- 
fering to  Jehovah,  to  propitiate  for  their  lives  (E»<t. 
XXX,  12-16).  Some  of  the  sacrifices  (as  the  sin-  md 
trespass-offerings)  might  be  regarded  as  commuiatkas 
or  ransoms  (Lev.  iv,  1-35;  v,  1-19).  In  like  manaer. 
our  Blessed  Lord  is  said  to  give  himself  a  ransotn  (or  sL 
(1  Tim.  ii,  6;  Malt,  xx,  23;  Mark  x,  43)— a  sufaadnuc 
for  Ibem,  bearing  sufferings  in  their  stead,  naAergrxaf. 
that  penalty  which  would  otherwise  attach  to  tbes 
(Rom.  iii,  34;  vii,  23;  1  Cor.  i,  30;  Eph.  i,  7;  iv,  S). 
Ileb.  ix,  18),    See  Rkdemption. 

Rantera  is  (1)  one  of  the  many  name*  by  wbkfe 
the  Piesbyterians  designated  the  most  advanced  of  the 
mystical  radicals  of  the  Cmmwellian  period.  Tber 
were  Antinomian  heretics,  and  were  probably  reblei 
to  the  Familists  (q.  v.),  to  whom  Fuller  (CL  Hiil.  is. 
211  sq.)  traces  them.  In  lioas's  natxn^ia,  the  Rasi> 
eta  ate  described  as  making  an  open  ptnfcasion  of  tevil- 
ness  and  irreligion ;  as  holding  that  God,  aiigels,  devils, 
heaven,  bell,  etc.,  are  fictions  and  fables;  that  Macs. 
John  the  Baptist,  and  our  Lord  were  impostors;  thi: 
praying  and  preaching  are  useless;  that  all  minMrr 
has  come  to  an  end;  and  that  sin  is  a  mere  imagias- 
tion.  He  says  that  in  their  letters  the  Ranters  oi- 
deavored  to  be  strangely  profane  and  Uasphemoos,  o- 
tering  atheistical  imprecations;  and  he  gives  a  sped- 
men  which  quite  bears  out  bis  words.  He  also  alkfo 
that  they  aanctioned  and  practiced  community  of  woo- 
en  (ed.  1656,  p.  287).  Much  the  same  acooant,  alao,  e 
given  a  few  years  later  by  Pagitt  (Utsmiognipkg  [e4 
1662],  p.  259, 294).  Baxter  also  writes  reapcctingthes: 
"  I  have  myself  letters  written  from  Abingdon,  wbtir. 
among  both  soldiers  and  people,  this  contagion  did 
then  prevail,  full  of  horrid  oaths  and  curses,  and  blas- 
phemy not  fit  to  be  repeated  by  the  tongue  and  pen  of 
man;  and  this  all  uttered  as  the  effect  of  knowle>%« 
and  a  part  of  tbeir  religion,  in  a  fanatic  strain,  asil 
fathered  on  the  Spirit  of  God"  (Om  Life  ami  Timet, 
p.  77).  The  following  paamge  is  found  in  a  Lift  *f 
Bum/im,  added  to  an  imitation  of  his  work  which  is  tail- 
ed The  Third  Part  of  the  Pilgrim'*  Progrett:  "Kbam. 
this  time"  (in  Bunyan's  early  life), "  a  very  laige  liba- 
ty  being  given  as  to  conscienoe,  there  started  up  a  sect 
uf  loose,  ptofane  wretches,  afterwards  called  Ranters  aad 
Sweet  Singers,  pretending  themselves  safe  from,  or  be- 
ing incapable  of,  sinning;  though,  indeed,  tbey  were  the 
debauchest  and  profligate  wretches  living  in  their  bas- 
dy  meetings  and  revels.  For,  fancying  tbemselvta  B 
Adam's  state,  as  he  was  in  Paradise  before  the  fall,  tbey 
would  strip  themselves,  both  men  and  women,  and  te 
catch  as  catch  could;  and  to  it  tbey  went,  to  saiiatt 
their  lust  under  pretence  of  increasing  and  ronltqJj- 
ing"  (.4n  i4ceaimt  of  the  Life  and  Aelioiu  of  Mr.jiim 
Butu/an,  etc.  [London,  1692],  p.  22).  (See  Weingartea 
Renolutiont-KircheR  EngUmdt  [Leips.  1868],  p.  107  aq.: 
Blunt,  IHel.  of  Seel;  s.  v.).  (2.)  In  recent  times— sioce 
1828 — the  name  of  "  Ranters"  has  been  given  to  tfaos 
Primitive  Methodists  who  separated  from  the  main  body 
of  Methodists,  and  were  distinguished  by  their  unonai 
physical  demonstiations. — Blunt,  Dili.  ofSeetM,  s.v. 

Raoiil  de  Flalx,  a  French  monaadc,  flouriakeil 
near  the  middle  of  the  12tb  oentory.  It  ia  diScek 
to  enumerate  definitely  his  works.  He  is  undonbu^T 
the  author  of  Commeittaire  $ur  le  I^ritiqae  (CoicfK 
1636,  fol.).     The  anthois  of  the  Literary  Hittorj  i 
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France  claim  for  him  a  diaconne  abridged  from  the 
Work  of  Six  Days,  which  is  found  in  a  manuscript  in 
he  King's  Library,  No.  647 ;  also  a  Commentary  on  the 
Prottrbt,  of  which  they  mention  a  copy  at  Cambridge 
n  the  Ubraiy  of  Pembroke  College;  and  a  Commtntary 
»•  the  £pullf$  of  St.  Paul.  They  add  that  Kaoul  de 
Klatx  commented  on  Nabum  and  the  Apocalypse. 
Pheae  gloasariea  on  Nabum  and  the  Apocalypse  exist, 
n  fitct,  under  the  name  of  Master  Kaoul  (Magistri  Ra- 
lulti),  in  a  volume  of  Clairvaux,  which  is  numbered 
It  preoent  2;t7  in  the  library  of  Troves.  But  this  is  a 
nistake  into  which  Lelong  led  the  authors  of  the  Lit- 
■rtiry  Uutory,  A  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs, 
•ubtishcd  in  some  ancient  editions  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
lad  been  attributed  to  Raoul  de  H'laix.  Lelong  and 
klabillon  having  proved  that  this  work  is  by  Kobert  de 
rombehiine,  abbey  of  St.  Vign  de  Bayeox,  the  authors  of 
be  LUeraTy  llUtory  have  thought  it  necessary,  in  oon- 
eqacoce,  to  strike  the  Canticle  of  Canticles  from  the 
iat  of  aacred  books  annouted  by  our  Raoul.  But  in 
.hat  they  appear  to  be  mistaken.  In  fact,  the  volume 
>r  Clairvaux  which  is  to-day  preserved  in  the  library 
>f  Troyea  offers  us,  besides  the  glossaries  on  the  Apoca- 
yp«e  and  Nahum,  glossaries  on  the  Canticles  entirely 
lifTerent  from  those  which  have  been  published  under 
be  name  of  Gregory  and  restored  to  the  abbot  Robert. 
9<uiders  mentions  also,  among  the  works  of  Raoul  de 
Flais,  a  theological  summary — Sttmma  Radulfi  Flavia- 
rensi* — and  a  treatise,  De  Amore  Camu  tt  OiKo  Camit 
— vrorks  of  which  we  have  no  other  account. — Uoefer, 
VoMB.  Biog.  Gittirale,  a.  y. 

Raoal  de  St.  Trond,  a  Belgian  monastic,  was 
turn  at  Moutier-snr-Sambre,  in  the  diocese  of  liege, 
ttudied  at  Liege,  and  then  entered  the  Benedictine  or- 
ler  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  He  was  there  made  sacristan, 
master  of  a  school,  and  grand  provost.  He  was  a  very 
levoat  nun;  and, dissatisfied  with  the  lax  condition  of 
the  monastery  at  Aix,  he  left  for  St.  Trond,  where,  af- 
ter two  years,  he  was  made  prior,  and  introduced  the 
rerortns  of  the  Clugiiiacs.  In  1108  he  was  elected  ab- 
lx>r,  and  took  part  in  the  quarrel  for  the  pope  which 
if^tatcd  the  Liege  diocese  and  resulted  in  its  division. 
He  went  twice  to  Rome,  where  he  was  warmly  receive<l 
ind  bad  much  influence.  He  died  March  6, 1138.  He 
■rrute:  Gesia  Abbatum  Trudonentium  Ord,  Sancti  Bene- 
iicti,  in  D'Achery's  Spicilegium,  vii,  844  sq. : — De  Siu- 
fjrtione  Putrorum  in  Mmuitteriit,  in  Mabillon's  A  tuilee- 
•a  .• — Contra  Simomaeot,  Lib.  Vff,  which  is  still  in  MS. 
iJce  CaUia  CArufumo,  iii,  958  -  960 ;  Ceillier, //u^  <le« 
.4  ut.  Ecdet.  xxii,  68. — Hoefer,  Kouv.  Biog.  Ghurale,  a.  v. 

Raonl  de  Vancelle,  a  French  monastic,  was  bom 
(trobably  at  Merston,  in  England,  and  flourished  in  the 
tirst  half  of  the  12th  century,  first  a  monk  at  Clairvaux, 
and  later  as  abbot  of  the  new  monasters-  founded  at 
Vaucelle,  in  the  diocese  of  Cambray,  by  St.  Bernard. 
Raoul  is  renowned  both  for  bis  magnificence  and  for 
tii»  charity.  In  the  time  of  want,  he  supported  for 
montha  as  many  as  five  thousand  paupers.  Charles  de 
Viocb,  in  hii  BiUiothiyue  Cittercietme,  counts  him  among 
tiie  ksamed  writers  of  his  time,  and  attributes  to  him 
tnmay  works;  but,  according  to  Pastoret,  these  works 
are  lost.  He  died  in  1152.— Uoefer,  Now>.  Biog.  Giai- 
raUt ».  ▼• 

Rapapoit,  Saiomo  Jkbitoa  LOw,  a  noted  Jewish 
scholar,  was  bom  at  Lemberg,  in  Austrian  Galicia,  in 
1790.  He  first  attracted  attention  among  bis  oorelig- 
iofiista  by  notes  to  a  Talmudical  work  of  his  father-in- 
la«r,  and  subsequently  rose  to  the  highest  rank  among 
tbe  Hebrew  writers  of  the  age  by  critico-biographical 
sketches  of  Saadia  Gaon,  Rabbi  Nathan,  Uai  Gaon,  the 
poet  Kleazar  Kalir,  etc,  in  the  Bikkure  ha-Ittim  (Vien- 
na, 1828-81);  by  contribntiona  to  tbe  Keren  Chemed 
(Vieona  and  Prague,  1833-48);  and  by  numerous  other 
dioaertatioos  in  Hebrew  and  German,  inserted  in  vari- 
inis  other  publicatioas.  He  translated  into  Hebrew 
rene  Racine's  £ttker,  enUtled  niin^  P^-IXB)  (Vien- 


na, 18*27).  He  also  published,  under  the  title  of  7p9  b 
*plc3,  a  linguistic  and  archieological  lexicon,  of  which 
only  one  part  has  as  yet  appeared  (Prague,  1852).  His 
poetical  contributions  in  the  Biihire  may  be  identified 
by  the  cipher  'fV.  Having  ofiiciated  for  some  time 
as  rabbi  at  Tamopol,  be  was  elected,  in  1840,  to  fill  a 
similar  office  at  Prague,  where  he  died,  Oct.  16, 1867. 
Besides  his  numerous  essays,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
tbe  different  reviews  and  periodicals,  he  published,  in 
1861,  a  criticism  on  Frankel's  Darke  ka-ilitkna,  enti- 
tled Dibre  Shalom  ve-Emeth.  See  FUtst,  BibL  Jud.  iii, 
131  sq.;  Etheridge, /n/iWifcYioR  to  Iltbreu}  Literature, p. 
482;  Griitz,  Getch.  d.  Juden,  xi,  465  sq.;  Jost,  Geich.  d. 
Judenlh.  v.  $.  Sectea,  iii,  348  sq. ;  Stem,  Getch.  d,  Juden- 
thwnt,  p.  218  sq.;  Dessauer,  Geadi.  d.  Itraelilen,  p.  633  sq. ; 
Geiger,  JSd.  ZtHtchr\ft  (1867),  p.  241  sq.;  id.  Nachge- 
laatene  Schriften  (Berlin,  1876),  ii,  262;  Zaia,Die  Mo- 
nattlage  det  Kulenderjahrea  (Eng.  transL  by  the  Rev.  B. 
Pick,  in  the  Jetcith  Ueaenger,  N.  Y.,  1874-75) ;  Casael, 
Leit/aden  tur  jud.  Getch.  u.  Lileratur  (1872),  p.  114; 
Delitzsch,  Zur  Getch.  d.  jSditchen  Poetie,  p.  102,  118, 
155  ;  Kurl&nder,  S.  L.  Rapaport :  eine  biographitcke 
Skizze  (Pesth,  1868).     (R  P.) 

Raper,  William  H.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Western  Pennsylvania, 
.Sept.  24,  1793.  He  was  first  brought  to  notice  by  the 
service  he  rendered  his  countij'  in  the  second  war  with 
England,  In  1819  he  was  received  on  trial  in  the  Ohio 
Conference,  and  remained  in  the  effective  ranks  for  about 
thirty  years.  He  served  the  Church  in  various  posi- 
tions, and  always  acceptably.  He  was  honored  by  be- 
ing sent  to  several  general  conferences,  and  had  many 
admirers  and  friends.  He  died  while  travelling  with 
bishop  Morris  to  Aurora,  Ind.,  Feb.  11, 1862.  Mr.  Raper 
was  a  profound  theologian,  of  amiable  social  qualities, 
fearless  and  earnest. — JliHutet  of  Amatul  Conf.ofM.E. 
Ch.  1852,  p.  123. 

Ra'pba  (Ileb.  Kapha',  KB'^,  as  in  1  Chron.  viii,  2), 
or  Ra'phah  (Heb.  Raphah',  DB*^,  as  in  2  Sam.  xxt, 
16,  meaning  giant  [q,  v.],  as  translated  in  1  Chron.  xx, 
4,  6,  8;  2  Sam.  xxi,  16,  18,  20,  22;  Sept.  'Pa^nc,  v.  r. 
'Pa^  and  'Pa^aja),  tbe  name  of  two  men.  See  also 
Bbth-Rapha. 

1.  The  last  of  the  five  sons  of  Benjamin,  son  of  Ja- 
cob (1  Chron.  viii,  2, "  Rapha").  B.C.  post  1927.  Tbe 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  original  register  of  the 
family  (Gen.  xlvi,  21) ;  but  at  Numb,  xiii,  9,  Raphu  was 
tbe  name  of  tbe  father  of  the  person  chosen  from  Ben- 
jamin to  spy  out  the  land  of  Canaan  —  showing  the 
name,  or  something  similar,  to  have  belonged  to  tbe 
tribe.  Raphah  is  apparently  but  a  variation  of  the 
name  of  Rosh  (q.  v.).     See  Jacob. 

2.  The  son  of  Binea,  and  father  of  Eleasah;  eighth 
in  lineal  descent  from  David's  friend  Jonathan  (1  Chron. 
viii,  87,  "Raphah").  B.O.  post  1000.  He  is  called 
Repiiaiah  in  1  Chron.  ix,  48. 

Ra'phaSl  CPaM^=^<$^l>  "'>>«  ^"^^  healer'O, 
"  one  of  tbe  seven  holy  angels  which  ...  go  in  and  out 
before  the  glory  of  the  Holy  One"  (Tob.  xii,  16).  Ac- 
cording to  another  Jewish  tradition,  Raphael  was  one 
of  the /bur  angels  that  stood  round  the  throne  of  God 
— Michael,  Uriel,  Gabriel,  Raphael.  His  pbice  is  said 
to  have  been  behind  tbe  throne,  by  the  standard  of 
Epbraim  (comp.  Numb,  ii,  18) ;  and  his  name  was  in- 
terpreted as  foreshadowing  the  healing  of  the  schism 
of  Jeroboam,  who  arose  from  that  tribe  ( 1  Kings  xi,  26 ; 
see  Bnxtorf,  Lex.  Rabb.  p.  47).  In  Tobit  he  appean  as 
the  gnide  and  counsellor  of  Tobias.  By  his  help,  San 
was  delivered  from  her  plague  (Tob.  vi,  16, 17),  and  To- 
bit  from  his  blindness  (xi,  7, 8).  In  the  book  of  Enoch 
he  appears  as  "  the  angel  of  the  spirits  of  men"  (xx,  3; 
comp.  Dillmann,  ad  loc.').  His  symbolic  character  in 
the  apocryphal  narrative  is  clearly  indicated  when  he 
describes  himself  as  "  Azarias  the  son  of  Ananias"  (Tob 
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T,  12),  the  meaaengsr  of  the  Lord's  help,  springing  from 
the  Lord's  mercy.  See  Tobit.  The  name,  in  its  Heb. 
form,  occurs  in  1  Chron.  xxvi,  7  a*  that  of  a  man. — 
Smith.    See  Kkphaku 

Raphael,  St.  (Lat.  Simetut  Saphael;  ItaL  San  Raf- 
'/aelto ;  Fr.  St.  Raphael ;  Germ.  Oer  /leilige  Rt\futC},  the 
same  with  the  above,  is  considered  the  guardian  angel 
of  humanity.  He  was  sent  to  warn  Adam  of  the  danger 
of  sin,  and  its  unhappy  consequences. 

"Bestrong,  live  happy,  and  lore!  bnt  first  of  all 
Him  whom  to  lore  is  to  obey,  and  keep 
His  great  command.    Take  heed  leot  (laaalon  sway 
Thy  Judgment  to  do  aogbt  which  else  fyee-wlll 
Wnnld  »nt  ndmlt.    Thine  and  uf  all  thy  sons 
The  weal  or  woe  in  thee  is  placed.    Beware  1"  (Hilton). 

He  was  the  herald  who  bore  to  the  shepherds  the 
"good  tidings  of  great  joy  which  shall  be  for  all  peo- 
ple." He  is  especially  the  protector  of  the  young,  the 
pilgrim,  and  the  traveller.  In  the  apocrj-phal  romance, 
his  watchful  care  of  the  young  Tobias  during  his  event- 
ful journey  is  typical  of  his  benignity  and  loving  con- 
descension towards  those  whom  he  protects.  His  coun- 
tenance is  represented  as  full  of  benignity.  Devotional 
pictures  portray  him  dressed  as  a  pilgrim,  with  sandals ; 
his  hair  bound  with  a  diadem  or  a  fillet ;  the  staff  in  his 
hand,  and  a  wallet,  or  panetiitt,  hung  to  his  belt.  As 
a  guardian  spirit,  he  bears  the  sword  and  a  small  cas- 
ket, or  vase,  containing  the  "  lishy  charm"  (Tob.  vi,  6) 
against  evil  spirits.  As  guardian  angel,  he  usually  leads 
Tobias.  Hurillo's  painting,  in  the  Leuchtenberg  Gal- 
lery, represents  him  as  the  guanlian  angel  of  a  bishop 
who  appears  as  a  votary  below.  St.  Raphael  is  com- 
memorated in  the  Church  of  Rome  on  Sept.  12. 

Raphael,  or  Raf&iello  Santi  or  Samzio,  called 
by  his  countrymen  "  //  Dirim,"  t  e.  "  the  Divine,"  is 
ranked  by  almost  universal  opinion  as  the  greatest  of 
painters.  He  was  certainly  the  Sophocles  of  the  glori- 
ous art  of  form  and  color.  He  was  bom  at  Urbino 
April  6,  1483.  In  1497,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
Giovanni  Santi,  who  was  bis  first  instructor,  he  was 
placed  under  Pietro  Penigino  (q.  v.),  the  most  distin- 
guished painter  of  the  period,  who  was  then  engaged 
on  imporunt  works  in  the  city  of  Perugia.  The  pro- 
found feeling,  the  mystic  ecstasy,  which  characterized 
the  Umbrian  school  while  yet  under  the  leadership  of 
its  founder,  the  Perugian,  and  before  it  degenerated  into 
the  maimerism  and  facile  maimfacture  at  which  Mi- 
chael Angelo  sneered,  took  possession  of  the  soul  of 
Baphael.  He  soon  acquired  a  wonderful  facility  of  ex- 
ecution. He  showed  such  great  talent  that  Penigino 
employed  him  on  his  own  works;  and  so  well  did  he 
perform  bis  task  that  it  is  difficult  now  to  separate  the 
work  of  the  master  from  that  of  the  pupiL  In  1604 
Kaphael  visited  Florence,  and  improved  his  style  by 
studying  composition  and  expression  in  the  works  of 
Masaccio,  the  sweet  and  perfect  modelling  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  and  color  and  effect  in  those  of  Fra  Bartolo- 
meo.  He  seems  to  have  lived  in  Florence  till  1608, 
when  he  went  to  ICome,  on  the  invitation  of  pope  Julius 
II,  His  celebrated  frescos  in  the  Vatican,  and  numer- 
ous important  works,  were  then  commenced.  Julius 
died  in  lol3,  but  bis  successor,  Leo  X,  continued  Ra- 
phael's services,  and  kept  bis  gre^t  powers  constantly  in 
exercise.  Raphael  and  Rome  are  synonymous  terms  in 
the  history  of  Italian  art  of  tbe  t6th  century'.  Though 
Michael  Angelo  labored  at  Rome,  and  the  impress  of 
bis  genius  is  everywhere  in  the  avenues  of  Roman  art, 
yet  by  common  consent  the  Roman  school  of  art  owes 
its  origin  and  life  to  RaphaeL  It  became  the  grandest 
of  all  the  Italian  schools  of  painting,  and  gave  concrete 
reality  to  the  aspirations  and  longings  of  his  predeces- 
sors by  carrying  art  to  a  height  all  bnt  ultimate.  The 
Roman  school  combined  the  virility  and  boldness  of 
Florence  with  the  simplicity  and  the  devotional  sweet- 
ness of  Umbria  and  Siena ;  in  short,  all  Italian  exceJ- 
lenoes  Raphael  gathered  in  his  Roman  creation;  but 
~''*~  the  artist  who  gave  it  birth  tbe  school  alone  can 


be  identi6ed,  and,  iUustriooa  as  were  many  of  bi<  pfb 
his  own  death  marks  the  fading  hour  Oi  tbe  Bmai 
sehooL  Of  all  the  Roman  paiuters,  it  was  Psytml 
alone  who  made  bis  works  not  leas  the  expvcaooB  asil 
measure  of  all  the  knowledge,  phikwophy,  and  (nan 
of  his  time  than  witnesses  to  bis  genius  and  Toocka 
fur  what  we  call  tbe  immortality  of  his  fame.  He 
achieved  the  labors  of  a  demigod;  hisaucccaaorswroogti 
like  mere  men.  Kaphael  had  scaroeiy  reached  bas 
prime  when  a  sudden  attack  of  fever  carried  him  oft  as 
the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  in  1520.  "  Tbe  works  « 
Raphael  are  generally  divided  into  three  daascs:  hit 
first  style,  when  under  the  influence  of  Perugino's  aaih 
ner;  his  second,  when  be  painted  in  Florence  frooi  IsM 
to  1508;  and  his  third  style,  which  id  distinguidialiit 
in  the  works  executed  by  him  after  he  settled  in  Brae 
Each  of  these  styles  has  its  devoted  admirers.  TfasK 
who  incline  to  art  employed  in  tbe  ser^'ice  of  id^pm 
prefer  the  first  manner,  as  embodying  purity  and  relg- 
ious  feeling.  His  last  manner,  perfected  when  tbe  asu 
for  classical  learning  and  art  was  strongly  excited  b} 
tbe  discoveiy  of  numerous  valuable  works  uf  the  dasw 
period,  is  held  by  many  connoisseurs  as  correctly  em- 
bodying the  highest  art ;  while  bis  middle,  or  FkiRs- 
tine,  style  is  atlmired  by  some  as  exemplifying  bis  pow- 
ers freed  from  what  they  deem  tbe  rigid  manner  of  P^ 
rugino,  and  untainted  by  the  conveniionaliam  efdaaat 
art.  In  all  theae  different  styles  he  has  left  works  tt 
great  excellence.  The  Coronation  of  lie  Virgm,  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Vatican,  and  tbe  SpoeaKzio,  or  Harris(^ 
of  the  Virgin,  in  the  Brera  Gallery  at  Milan,  whidi  is 
an  improved  version  of  Perugino's  Spoializio,  painted 
in  1496  for  the  cathedral  of  Perugia,  belong  to  the  tint 
period.  The  St,  Calharm,  in  the  National  GalicfT, 
London  ;  the  Entombment,  in  tbe  Borgheae  GaQerr. 
Rome ;  /.a  BeUe  Jardiniire,  in  the  Louvre,  beloi^  to 
his  second  period.  The  Si.  Cecilia,  at  Bologna;  tbe 
Maihnma  di  San  Sitio,  at  Dresden;  the  Carioeim,  at 
Hampton  Court;  the  TratufifpiratioH,  and  all  tbe  Vat- 
ican frescos,  except  Theology,  or  the  IHrputr  oa  lie 
Sacrament,  the  first  he  executed  on  his  arrival  fnm 
Florence,  are  in  his  third  manner,  or  that  which  pecul- 
iarly marks  the  Roman  school  in  its  highest  derci^ 
meiit"  (Chambers).  The  two  great  Madonnas  of  Sa- 
phael are  the  Madonna  della  Sedia  and  tbe  Madonma  £ 
Sun  Sitto,  The  former,  which  is  at  the  Pitti  Pslaee, 
Florence,  is,  according  to  critical  standardis  not  so  per- 
fect as  others  of  the  same  painter  which  have  fukd  to 
obtain  universal  popularity.  But  as  a  repreeentatioa 
of  the  Roman  view  of  the  Holy  Family,  nothing  could 
be  more  beautifully  expressed.  We  see  only  a  happy 
mother  bending  over  the  lovely  child  in  the  intensty 
of  her  affection  and  content,  while  the  babe  looks  forth 
from  the  picture  with  a  strange  glance  of  coascioos  su- 
periority. The  ifadoma  di  Sam  Sitio  cannot  be  de- 
scribe<l,  and  no  copies  of  it,  photographs  or  engravings, 
can  convey  a  correct  idea.  In  this  work  BaphwH 
reacheil  the  perfection  of  his  type,  humanity  laiKd  to 
divinity.  The  grace  and  beauty  of  tbe  Virgin  Kcm 
apart  from  and  above  earthly  associations.  In  the  si4- 
emn,  thoughtful,  yet  childlike  expression  of  tbe  inbia 
Christ  there  is  the  foreshadowing  of  tbe  sufferer,  tbe 
.Saviour,  and  the  Judge.  It  is  singular  that  not  until 
1627,  when  tbe  picture  was  cleaned,  were  tbe  innumer- 
able heads  of  angels  surrounding  tbe  Vii^n  diacorefed. 
The  Trantjiffiiralion,  which  was  Raphael's  last  and  also 
his  greatest  work,  be  left  unfinished.  It  aeems  aa  if  be 
had  labored  while  already  on  the  way  to  beaven,  and 
we  do  not  wonder  that  Vasari,  in  bis  ecstasy  of  joy  over 
this  work  by  human  hands,  with  so  much  of  heavenlT 
skill  in  it,  is  led  to  exclaim,  "Whosoever  shall  desire  it 
see  in  what  manner  Christ  transformed  into  tbe  God- 
head should  be  represented,  let  him  come  and  bchoid  ii 
in  this  picture."  "Raphael,"  says  L«nzi,  "is  by  am- 
mon  consent  placed  at  the  head  of  his  art,  not  becaac 
he  excelled  all  otbeis  in  every  department  of  paintiag; 
but  because  no  other  artist  has  ever  possessed  the  nit- 
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los  parti  of  the  art  united  in  ao  high  a  degree."  See, 
i««i<lea  Vasari  and  Lanzi,  Kubertaon,  The  GrtuI  Pamlert 
ifCirulrndom  (published  by  Caeeell,  Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  and 
uwdaomely  iiliut  rated),  p.  79-96 ;  RadcliiTe,  SehooU  and 
Wastm  of  PaiiUmg  (N.  V.  1877,  I2niu),  ch.  viii  et  al. ; 
lira.  Clement, /'</M(rr>,  etc.  (ibid.  1877,  l'2nio),p.  473-485; 
)uppa,  L\/e  of  Raphael  (in  Kngl.,  Lond.  1815);  Wolzo- 
jea,Raphael  (tr.by  Bumett,ibid.  1866);  Quatremfere  de 
{uincy.  Vie.  de  Raphael  (tr.  into  Engl,  by  Uazlitt,  1846; : 
'trkitu, Raphael  and  Michael  Angela  (Lond. and  Boat, 
878) ;  Lond.  Quar.  Rm.  April,  1870.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Ra'phah  (1  Chron.  viii,  2).    See  Kapha. 

Raph'aXm  ('Pafatv,  but  aome  MSS.omit),  a  name 
^veo  (Judith  viii,  1)  as  that  of  the  son  of  Gideon  and 
atber  of  Acitbo  in  the  ancestry  of  Judith.  It  is  evi- 
lentlyssCXBI,  Rephaim  (q.  v.). 

Raphall,  Morbis  Jacob,  a  Jewish  labbi,  waa  bom 
it  Stocliholm,  Sweden,  in  September,  1798.  He  was 
ducated  at  the  Jewiab  college  of  Copenhagen,  and  was 
0  precocious  that  in  his  thirteenth  year  he  received 
be  Hebrew  degree  of  Chabir  Sodus  (analogous  to  the 
fellowship"  of  the  English  universities),  which  enti- 
led him  to  the  honorable  designation  of  Kabbi.  In 
812  he  went  to  England,  where  he  remained  for  six 
rears,  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  the  English  lan- 
^age.  The  next  aix  years  he  spent  in  travelling  and 
tudying  in  Europe.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1825 
le  married,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  London.  In 
832  he  gave  aome  lectures  on  the  Biblical  poetry  of 
be  Hebrews,  and  in  1834  commenced  the  publication 
if  the  Hebrew  Reriete,  the  first  Jewish  publication  ever 
ssued  in  England.  When  this  had  reached  its  seven- 
y-eighth  number,  ill-health  compelled  him  to  relin- 
|uisfa  it.  In  1840  he  acted  as  secretary  of  Dr.  Solomon 
lerschel,  the  chief  rabbi  of  London,  and  in  1841  he  was 
ippointed  rabbi  preacher  of  the  synagogue  at  Birming- 
um,  England.  He  was  also  the  chief  instrument  in 
ounding  the  first  national  school  in  England  for  the 
lews,  of  wliich  he  acted  as  head  master.  In  1849,  hav- 
ng  previously  received  the  d^;ree  of  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  ot  Giessen,  he  was  called  to  New  York  as 
abbi  preacher  to  the  Anglo-German  congregation  B'nai 
letharun,  where  he  died,  June  23, 1868.  His  main  work 
9  his  Post-BibHeal  1/irtoiy  of  the  Jewt  (N.  Y.  1866,  2 
-ols.),  and  the  translation  of  Eighteen  Treatitet  of  the 
Miahna,  in  connection  with  D.  A.  de  Sola  (2d  ed,  Lond. 
845).  Besides,  he  translated  into  English  from  the 
rorks  of  Maimnnides,  Albo,  and  Weasely,  which  trans- 
itions are  found  in  the  Hebrew  Review.     (B.  P.) 

Raphel,  Geoko,  a  German  Lutheran  divine  of 
ome  note,  waa  bom  in  1673,  and  was  last  soperintend- 
nt  of  LUneburg.  He  died  in  1740.  He  was  one  of 
be  best  commentators  of  that  class  of  exegetists  who 
lave  attempted  to  illustrate  the  Bible  from  classic  an- 
hors.  His  Ammlalionef  in  Saeram  Scripturam  con- 
sins  historical  illustrations  of  some  passages  in  the  Old 
Test.,  and  philological  explanations  of  many  in  the 
iew,  chiefly  taken  from  Xenophon,  Polybius,  Arrian, 
ind  Herodotus.  He  also  edited  the  Greek  homilies  of 
/hiysostom,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  an- 
lexed  to  the  edition  of  the  /ln»ota/>ni»  published  at 
^yden  (1747,  2  vols.  8vo).  See  Orme,  BiUiolh.  Bibl. 
•  V. ;  Home,  Introd.  to  the  Scriptures. 

Ra'phon  (^Pa^iivi  Alex,  and  Joeephu8,'Pa0uv; 
'eshito,  Raphon),  a  city  of  Gilead,  under  the  walls  of 
rhicb  Judas  Haccabtens  defeated  Timotbeus  (1  Mace. 
',  87  only).  It  appears  to  have  stood  on  the  eastem 
lide  of  an  important  wady,  and  at  no  great  distance 
rom  Camairo — probably  Ashteroth-Camaim.  It  may 
lave  been  identical  with  Raphana,  which  is  mentioned 
)y  Pliny  {Nat.  Hist,  v,  16)  as  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
i>ecapolia,  bat  with  no  specification  of  its  position.  Nor 
s  there  anything  in  the  narrative  of  1  Hacc,  of  2  Mace, 
ch.  xii),  or  of  Joeephns  {A  nt.  xii,  8, 8)  to  enable  us  to 
ledde  whether  the  torrent  in  question  is  the  Hieromaz, 


the  Zerka,  or  any  other.  In  Kiepert's  map,  accompa- 
nying Wettstein's  Hauran,  etc  (1860),  a  place  named 
Hr-R^e  is  marked,  on  the  east  of  Wady  Hrf  r,  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Wady  Mandbur,  and  close  to  the 
great  load  leading  to  Sanaroein,  which  last  has  some 
claims  to  be  identified  with  Ashteroth-Camaim.  But 
in  our  present  ignorance  of  the  district  this  can  only  be 
taken  aa  mere  conjecture.  If  Er-Kafe  be  Raphalu^  we 
should  expect  to  llud  large  ruins. — Smith. 

Ra'pbu  (Heb. Raphu',  vatn,  healed;  Sept.'Pa^r'), 
father  of  Paiti,  which  latter  was  sent  with  Caleb  and 
Joshua  as  a  spy  into  the  promised  land;  representing 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Numb,  xiii,  9).    B.C  ante  1658. 

Rappista,  also  known  as  HanaonlstB,  are  a 
Christian  people  living  in  community  of  goods,  and  in 
celibate  state,  at  Economy,  Pa.,  in  the  vicinity  uf  Pitl^ 
burgh,  and  hence  also  not  infrequently  called  Eoono- 
mitea.  They  owe  their  origin  to  George  Rapp,  a 
German,  who  was  bora  at  Iptingen,  in  WUrteroberg,  in 
October,  1757,  of  humble  parentage,  and  had  enjoyed 
only  a  moderate  education.  Having  always  been  a  de- 
vout Christian  and  a  doee  reader  of  the  Bible,  he  be- 
came convinced  that  the  lifeless  condition  of  the  churches 
was  ill  in  accord  with  the  vital  character  of  apostolic 
Christianity,  and  in  1787  began  to  preach  among  those 
of  like  mind  with  himself  in  the  little  village  where  he 
was  then  living.  The  clergy  resented  this  interference 
with  their  office,  and  both  Kapp  and  his  adherents  were 
visited  with  all  manner  of  persecution,  and  denounced 
as  "Separatists,"  a  name  which  they  bore  ever  after 
while  in  Germany,  and  which  they  themselves  accepteil 
gladly.  In  the  course  of  six  years  the  Itappists  num- 
bered Dot  less  than  800  families,  scattered  over  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  miles  from  the  home  of  George  Rapp. 
The  consistent  manner  in  which  the  Separatists  bore 
themselves  gave  little  opportunity  for  positive  accusa- 
tion, yet  they  were  constantly  annoyed  by  government 
and  clergy,  and  in  1803  fiiislly  determined  to  end  all 
strife  by  emigration  to  a  land  of  freedom.  Kapp,  accom- 
panied by  his  son  and  two  other  fullowers,  came  to  this 
country  in  advance  to  select  a  home  for  all  like-minded 
with  himself.  In  the  course  of  one  year  600  persons 
came  over,  and  were  settled  by  Rapp  in  different  pans 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Mar^-land,  while  he  himself,  with 
several  skilful  mechanics  and  ingenious  persons,  prepared 
for  a  family  home  for  the  Separatists  the  land  he  had 
purchased  in  Butler  County,  Pa.,  along  the  Coneque- 
nessing  Creek.  On  Feb.  15, 1805,  those  who  had  come 
with  Kapp,  and  such  others  as  had  followed  thither,  or> 
ganized  themselves  formally  and  solemnly  into  the 
'■  Harmony  Society,"  agieeing  then  to  throw  all  their 
possessions  into  a  common  fund,  to  adopt  a  uniform  and 
simple  dress  and  style  of  house,  to  keep  thenceforth  all 
things  in  common,  and  to  labor  for  the  common  good 
of  the  whole  body.  Later  in  the  spring  they  were 
joined  by  flfty  additional  families;  and  thus  they  finally 
began  with  what  must  have  made  up  all  together  less 
than  750  men,  women,  and  children.  But  these  were 
all  accustomed  to  labor,  and  with  such  a  leader  as  Rapp 
then  was — in  the  prime  of  life,  only  forty-eight  years 
old,  of  robust  frame  and  sound  health,  with  great  perse- 
verance, enterprise,  and  executive  ability,  and  remark- 
able common-sense — the  society  got  on  very  success- 
fully. In  the  first  year  they  erected  between  forty  and 
fifty  log-houses,  a  church  and  school-house,  a  grist-mill, 
a  bam,  and  some  workshops,  and  cleared  150  acres  of 
land.  In  the  following  year  they  cleared  400  aciea 
more,  and  built  a  saw-mill  and  a  tannery,  and  planted  a 
small  vineyard.  A  distiller}'  was  also  a  port  of  this 
year's  building — a  thing  not  so  very  strange  in  those 
days  of  general  tendency  towards  strong  drink  among 
the  laboring  classes — though  they  themselves  indulged 
only  very  moderately  in  any  intoxicating  liquors.  Rapp 
was  the  general  in  all  departments.  He  planned  for 
all.  He  was  their  preacher,  teacher,  guide,  and  keeper. 
Until  1807  community  of  goods  and  the  hope  of  the 
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■pproich  of  the  millennial  reign  alone  distinguished  the 
Kappista  from  other  Christians;  but  in  that  year  an  un- 
usual religious  awakening  led  them  to  determine  upon 
a  still  closer  life  with  God,  and,  having  become  per- 
suaded that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  iullowers  of  Jesus  u> 
conform  in  all  things  to  the  life  of  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles, the  Kappiscs,  in  the  spirit  of  the  apostle  Paul,  that 
"  He  that  is  unmarried  careth  fur  the  things  that  belong 
to  the  Lord,  how  he  may  please  the  Lord;  but  be  that 
is  married  careth  for  the  things  of  the  world,  how  he  may 
please  his  wife,"  forsook  marriage,  and  since  that  time 
celibacy  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  the  Har- 
monists, and  they  that  have  wives  do  truly  live  "as 
though  they  had  none."  A  member  writing  on  the  con- 
stancy of  the  Kappists  to  the  decision  of  1807,  in  1862, 
says,  "  Convinced  uf  the  truth  and  holiness  of  our  pur- 
pose, we  voluntarily  and  unanimously  adopted  celibacy, 
altogether  from  religious  motives,  in  order  to  withdraw 
our  love  entirely  from  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  which,  with 
the  help  of  tiod  and  much  prayer  and  spiritual  warfare, 
we  have  succeeded  well  in  doing  now  for  fifty  years." 

In  1814  the  Rappists  determined  to  remove  to  Indi- 
ana, and  the  unanimity  of  feeling  which  prevailed  when 
the  council  so  ordered  proves  how  well  organized  and 
how  sincere  they  all  were.  They  settled  in  the  Wa- 
bash valley,  on  a  tract  of  27,000  acres,  and  called  the 
place  "New  Harmony"— a  property  which,  in  1824, 
they  sold  to  Robert  Owen  (q.  v.),  who  settled  upon  it 
his  New  Lanark  colony — and  bought  and  removed  to 
the  property  they  still  hold  at  Econom}'.  For  some 
years  the  society  was  in  a  most  flourishing  condition, 
and,  by  frequent  accessions  from  Germany,  maintained 
their  ground  remarkably  until  1881,  when  an  adven- 
turer— Bemhard  Hllller  by  right  name.  Who  had  as- 
sumed the  title  Grtif,  or  count,  Maximilian  de  Leon, 
and  had  gathered  a  following  of  visionaiy  Germans — 
joined  the  Economists,  and  sowed  the  seed  of  discord. 
In  1832  Rapp  determined  upon  a  dissolution,  and  250 
members — about  one  third— left  Economy  for  Philips- 
burg,  where  they  settled,  to  break  up  in  a  short  time, 
and  Hnally  to  furnish  a  small  quota  to  the  Bethel  Com- 
munity in  Missouri.  Thereafter  the  Economists  no 
more  sought  for  accession.  But  they  have  steadily  in- 
creased in  wealth  in  spite  of  all  their  removals  and  nu- 
merical decadence;  and  now  own,  besides  their  village  and 
estate  at  Economy,  much  property  in  other  places,  hav- 
ing a  large  interest  in  coal-mines  and  oil-wells,  and  rail- 
roads and  manufactories,  and  controlling  at  Beaver  Falls 
the  largest  cutlery  establishment  in  the  United  States. 

At  present  the  town  of  Economy  counts  about  120 
houses,  very  regularly  built,  and  it  is  well  drained  and 
paved.  It  has  water  led  from  a  resen'oir  in  the  hills, 
abundant  shade-trees,  a  church,  an  assembly  hall,  a  store, 
and  different  factories.  The  house  which  the  society 
built  for  their  founder  is  a  sort  of  museum,  and  serves 
also  as  a  pleasure  resort  to  all  that  remain  of  the  Rappists, 
who,  according  to  Nordhoff,  number  about  110  persons, 
most  of  whom  are  aged,  and  none  under  forty,  with  some 
85  adopted  children,  and  an  equal  number  living  there 
with  parents  who  are  hired  laborers,  these  numbering 
about  100.  The  whole  population  is  German,  and  Ger- 
man is  the  medium  of  communication  on  the  street  and 
in  the  church,  as  well  as  in  the  houses.  Host  of  the  men 
wear  for  week-day  dress  blue  "roundabouts,"  like  boys' 
spencers,  and  pantaloons  of  the  same  color,  and  broad- 
brimmed  hats ;  and  are  full  of  quiet  dignity  and  genuine 
politeness.  On  Sunday  the  men  wear  long  coats.  The 
women  are  dressed  quite  as  oddly  as  the  men,  with  their 
short  loose  gowns,  kerchieft  across  the  shoulders,  and 
caps  that  run  up  to  the  top  of  a  high  back-comb.  The 
present  dress  of  the  Harmonists  was  worn  by  Rapp  and 
his  associates  when  they  came  to  this  country,  and  con- 
tinued from  choice  by  them  and  their  successors. 

The  agreement,  or  articles  of  association,  under  which 
the  "  Harmony  Society"  was  formed  in  1805,  and  which 
has  been  signed  by  all  members  thenceforwud,  reads  as 
'"'lows : 


•*  menat,  by  the  bvnr  of  DItIim  Proridesee,  an  trnui- 
atlon  or  cnmmDnlijr  boa  beeu  furmed  bjr  Oeorce  Bi^ 
and  many  others  uJon  the  basts  uf  Christian  Idlowt^ 
the  principles  of  which,  being  faithfully  derived  Cron  Ox 
Sacred  8cnpture«,lncludetbegovemmeul  of  tbepatrisRtil 
age,  untied  u>  the  comnraolty  of  ptvperty  ad>i|^l«i  is  ttt 
dsysof  the  Ap<ietle«,aud  wherein  the  simple  ubjects«QK 
Is  to  appruzimaie,  so  far  as  human  imprrf«cU<ws  omj  l- 
low,  to  the  falfllnient  of  the  will  oTGud,  by  Ike  excRis 
ofthaee  sfTeciiuns  and  the  practice  of  t  bine  vlrtBes  vUct 
are  esaeuUal  to  the  bapplima  of  man  in  time  and  thtoBg^ 
out  eternity : 

"And  vheretu  It  Is  necessary  to  the  good  order  i^ 
well-lieliiK  of  the  said  asniriatiou  tbst  the  cnnditiii^  cf 
membersnlp  ohoald  be  deiirly  anderstoiNl,  and  that  Ae 
righl*,  nrivlleses,  sud  duties  uf  evei?  tndivtdoal  tbcra 
sbuald  be  so  dellued  as  tu  prevent  mistake  ur  dlsa|i(wiE:- 
meiit,  on  the  one  band,  aod  contention  ur  disagterao; 
on  the  iitber; 

"  Thenfore,  be  It  known  to  all  whom  it  may  conen 
thai  we,  Ibe  nuderslgued,  cilizeus  of  Ibe  coan^  of  Ba- 
ver,  in  the  comrauuweslth  of  Pennsylvauia,  du  srranlh 
and  disiluctly,  each  for  himself,  covenant,  ennt.  sat 
sgree,  to  nud  with  the  said  Oeoige  Bapp  and  his  nsoci' 
ales  as  fulluwr,  viz. : 

"Article  1.  We,  the  nnderslgued,  for  oniaeHcs;  «c 
heirs,  executors,  and  admlnlslnuurs,  do  lieieby  gin, 
grant,  and  forever  convey  to  the  said  Gtoorge  Bapp  ai 
Ills  associates,  aud  to  their  heirs  and  assigns,  all  oar  prop- 
erty, real,  persunal,  and  mixed,  whether  Ic  be  lantb  a&d 
tenements,  goods  and  chattels,  money  or  debt*  dae  loa^ 
Juliilly  or  severally,  in  poeeesslon,  In  rexnainder,  w  in  re- 
version  or  ex|>eGtancy,  whatsoever  aud  wheresoever,  wit^ 
out  evHt>lou,  qnalitlcatfoii,  ur  reserve,  as  a  free  gift  or  do- 
nation, for  the  benefll  and  nse  of  the  said  aaaocialiao  e: 
I  cuminanity ;  and  we  do  hereby  bind  oarselvea,  oar  hen, 
I  execniors,  and  adiuiulslrators,  u>  du  all  such  other  acts  *• 
I  inny  be  necessary  to  vest  a  perfect  title  to  the  same  \a  tbr 
said  nssuclatloD,  and  to  place  the  said  property  at  ibe  ta . 
I  disposal  of  the  snperiuiendent  or  the  said  mmaaaii} 
I  Hlinnnt  delay. 

I  "  Article  8.  We  do  fiirther  covenant  and  agree  to  asd 
with  the  said  Qeorge  Rapp  and  his  associates  that  >e 
will  severally  submit  blthnilly  to  the  laws  aod  t«b- 
tions  of  said  commanity,  and  will  at  all  times  maaiaM  t 
ready  and  cheerful  obedience  towards  those  who  are  or 
may  be  appointed  as  superintendents  thereof  boiSBg 
ourselves  bonnd  to  promote  the  interest  and  weltste  <■ 
the  said  community,  not  only  by  the  labor  of  onr  ova 
hands,  but  also  by  that  of  our  children,  our  families,  sad 
all  others  who  now  are  or  hereafter  may  be  under  oe: 
control. 

"  Article  S.  !(  contrary  to  onr  expectation,  it  ataoold  ss 
hnppen  that  we  could  not  render  the  Ikitbful  obcdiesn 
aforesaid,  and  should  be  induced  fW>ra  that  or  any  other 
caass  to  wlitadmw  from  the  said  association,  then  and  is 
such  case  we  du  expressly  covenant  aud  aicree  to  aod 
with  the  said  Ueoive  Bnpp  and  his  associates  that  we 
never  will  claim  or  demond,  either  fur  uiireelves,  oar  chil- 
dren, or  for  any  one  behin^ng  to  ns,  directly  or  iodlreo- 
ly,  any  compensntlon,  wages,  or  rewnrd  whatever  lor  oar 
ur  their  labor  nrser\'iccs  rendered  to  Ibe  said  conHsasitv, 
or  tu  any  member  thereof;  bnt  wiiatever  we  or  our  teit* 
Ilea  Jointly  or  severally  shall  or  may  dn,  all  shall  be  bcU 
and  considered  as  a  volantary  service  Uvt  «Mir  farelhree. 

"  Article  4.  lu  consideration  of  the  premises,  the  Slid 
Oeurge  Rapp  and  bis  associates  dn,  by  these  pustuis, 
adopt  the  nudersigned  Jointly  and  severally  ss  membect 
uf  the  said  cummuuity,  whereby  each  of  them  ubtalBS  the 
privllepe  of  being  present  at  every  religions  meeting,  sod 
of  receiving  not  only  for  themselves,  nnl  also  fi>r  ibar 
children  and  faoiilies,  all  such  instrociions  in  chorch  aad 
school  as  may  be  reasonably  requireil,  both  tar  their  Ica- 
pural  good  and  fur  their  eternal  felicity. 

"Article  6.  The  said  George  Rapp  and  his  sseocialts 
fhrtber  agree  to  supply  tbe  nnderslgoed  severally  with  sS 
the  necewaries  of  life,  as  cinthlni:,  meat,  drink,  lodgiB^ 
etc.,  for  themselves  and  their  bmllles.  And  this  pron- 
sliin  is  nut  limited  to  their  days  of  health  aad  stresftfc; 
but  when  any  of  them  shall  become  sick,  InOnn,  <»-  other- 
wise  unfit  for  lab<ir,  the  same  support  and  malntenaace 
shall  be  allowed  as  before,  together  with  snch  medidoe, 
care,  attendance,  and  consolation  as  their  siination  auj 
reasonably  demand.  And  if  at  any  time  after  they  ban 
become  members  of  the  association,  the  father  or  nxxbFT 
of  a  family  should  die  or  be  otherwise  separated  fnnn  tin 
commnnity,  and  should  leave  their  thmlly  behind,  sscl 
bmlljr  shall  not  be  left  orphans  or  destftntc,  bnt  shai: 

fisrtake  of  the  same  rights  snd  maintenance  as  befots,*-' 
ong  as  they  remain  in  the  association,  as  well  In  stcknew 
as  in  health,  and  to  snch  extent  as  their  circnrnstaaees 
may  require. 

"Article  C  And  If  It  should  so  happen,  as  above  OMS- 
tloned,  that  any  of  tbe  nnderalgned  snonid  violate  hii  or 
their  agreement,  and  would  or  conid  not  sobmU  to  tbr 
laws  and  regnlstlons  of  the  Chorch  or  tbe  commasirr. 
and  for  that  or  any  other  cause  should  withdraw  froai  tbr 
association,  then  tbe  said  George  Rapp  and  bis  assodatic 
agree  to  refund  to  him  or  them  the  valne  of  all  si»A  pKT>' 
erty  as  he  or  they  may  have  brought  into  tlw  <»mnaBi|>. 
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a  eompliaoce  with  the  flnt  oiticle  oftbto  Dgreement,  the 
aid  Taine  to  b«  reftinded  witbunt  interest.  In  one,  two,  or 
brco  aiinaal  instalment*,  as  itie  said  George  Hupp  aud 
lie  associates  shall  determine.  And  If  the  per»<iu  or  per- 
uus  so  withdrawing  thenuelvea  were  poor,  and  brooght 
lothing  Into  the  community,  notwiihstanding  thej  ue- 
«rt  openly  and  regularly,  they  sball  receive  a  douation 
a  money,  acootding  to  the  length  of  their  vtay  and  to  their 
uDduci,  and  to  sncb  amount  as  their  uecewiiies  may  r«- 
alre.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  superintendents  of  the  asso- 
iatioD." 

In  1818  a  book  in  which  was  recorded  the  amoont  of 
roperty  contributed  by  each  member  to  the  general 
jnd  was  destroyed.  In  1836  a  change  was  made  iu 
be  formal  constitution  or  agreement  above  quoted,  in 
he  following  words : 

'*  I.  The  sixth  article  [In  regard  to  reftindlng]  Ik  entirely 
nonlled  and  made  viiid,  as  if  It  had  never  existed ;  nil 
tbers  to  remain  in  fbU  force  as  heretofore,  li.  All  the 
ruperty  of  the  wjciely,  real,  peraniml,  aud  mixed,  In  law 
r  equity,  aud  howsoever  contribnted  or  acquired,  shall 
«  deemed,  now  aud  furever,  Joint  and  ludivlsible  stock. 
iach  individual  is  to  be  considered  Iu  have  finally  and  Ir- 
evocably  parted  with  ail  his  former  conirll)nllons,  nbeth- 
r  in  lAods,  goods,  money,  or  ialxir;  and  the  same  rule 
hall  apply  to  all  future  contrlbntluus,  whatever  they  may 
le.  9.  Should  any  Individual  withdraw  fhim  the  society 
T  depart  this  life,  neither  be,  In  the  one  case,  nnr  liis  rep- 
e^entatlves.  Id  the  other,  shall  be  entitled  to  demand  an 
ccouDi  of  said  coutrlbuiious,  or  to  claim  anything  from 
be  society  as  a  matter  of  right.  But  it  Bhailne  ieil  aito- 
:etfaer  to  the  dim^retion  of  the  superintendent  to  decide 
rbetber  any,  aud,  If  any,  what  all<>wauce  shall  lie  made 
i>  sncb  member  or  his  represeutailves  as  a  douation." 

Oa  the  death  of  "Father"  Rapp,  Aug.  7,  1847,  the 
xtidea  were  re-aigned  by  the  whole  society,  and  two 
rustees  aud  seven  elders  were  put  in  office  to  perform 
11  the  duties  and  assume  all  the  authority  which  their 
sunder  had  relinquished  with  bis  life. 

Under  this  simple  constitution  the  Harmony  Society 
las  floatished  for  sixty-nine  years;  nor  has  its  life  been 
breatenol  by  disagreements,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
ount  de  Leon's  intrigue.  It  has  suffered  three  or  four 
awsuits  from  members  who  had  left  it,  but  in  every 
sse  the  courts  have  decided  for  the  society,  aller  elal>- 
irate,  and  in  some  cases  long-continued  trials.  It  has 
Iways  lived  in  peace  and  friendship  with  iU  neighbors. 

Its  real  estate  and  other  property  wa^  fn>m  the  fonn- 
lation  luitil  his  death  in  1834,  held  in  the  name  of 
i'rederick  (Keichert)  Rapp,  who  was  an  excellent  busi- 
lese  man,  and  conducted  all  its  dealings  with  the  out- 
idc  world,  and  had  charge  of  its  temporalities  gener- 
Uy,  the  elder  Rapp  himself  avoiding  all  general  business. 
Jpon  Frederick's  death  the  society  formally  and  unani- 
nousty  imposed  upon  father  Rapp  the  care  of  the  tem- 
poral aa  wdl  as  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  little  common- 
realth,  placing  in  bis  name  the  title  to  all  their  property. 
iut,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  let  temporal  concerns  interfere 
rith  bis  spiritual  functions,  and  as,  besides,  he  was  then 
^wing  old,  being  in  1884  seventy-seven  years  of  age, 
le  appointed  as  his  helpers  and  subagents  two  members, 
I.  L.  Kiker  and  J,  Henrici,  the  latter  of  whom  is  still, 
rith  Mr.  Jonathan  Lenz,  the  head  of  the  societ}-,  Mr. 
inker  having  died  several  years  ago. 

The  theological  belief  of  the  Harmony  Society  natu- 
ally  crystallized  under  the  preaching  and  during  the 
ife  of  father  Rapp.  It  has  some  features  of  German 
oyaticism,  grafted  upon  a  practical  application  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  and  theor>-.  At  the  fonndation  of 
ill  lies  a  strong  determination  to  make  the  preparation 
>r  their  snuls  or  spirits  for  the  future  life  the  pre-emi- 
lent  business  of  life,  and  to  obey  in  the  strictest  and 
Dost  literal  manner  what  they  believe  to  be  the  will  of 
>od  aa  revealed  and  declared  by  Jesus  Christ.  In  the 
bUowing  paragraphs  is  given  a  brief  summary  of  what 
nay  be  called  their  creed : 

1.  They  hold  that  Adam  was  created  "  in  the  likeness 
if  God  :"  that  he  wns  a  dual  beint,  containing;  wltliin  his 
iwn  perwin  both  the  sexual  elements,  rending  literally, 
n  coDfirmatiou  of  this,  the  text  (Gen.  i,  i»,  87),  "  And  God 
>aid,  Let  us  make  man  in  oiir  Imajre,  after  oitr  llkpner<s, 
ind  let  (Asm  have  dominion :"  and,  "  So  God  created  man 
n  his  own  Image,  In  the  Imajre  of  Qiid  created  he  him  : 
iiale  and  female  created  he  them :"  which  they  bold  to 
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denote  that  both  the  Creator  and  the  first  created  were 
of  this  dual  nature.  They  believe  tbat  had  Adam  been 
content  to  remain  In  his  original  state,  be  would  have  In- 
creased wIthoQt  the  help  of  a  female,  uriuging  forth  new 
beings  like  himself  to  replenish  the  earth. 

t.  But  Adam  fell  Into  discontent,  and  Qod  separated 
from  his  h<idy  the  female  part,  and  gave  It  hitn  according 
t<i  bis  desire,  and  therein  they  believe  cousisted  the  faU 
of  man. 

8.  From  this  they  deduce  that  the  celibate  state  is  more 
pleasing  to  Gud:  that  in  the  renewed  world  man  will  bo 
restored  to  the  dual  Godlike  and  Adamic  condition ;  and, 

*.  Tbey  bold  that  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the  renova- 
tion of  the  world  are  near  at  hand.  This  nearness  of  the 
miilennlnm  Is  a  cardinal  point  of  doctrine  with  them; 
and  father  Rapp  firmly  lieileved  that  he  wonld  live  to  see 
the  wished-for  reappearance  of  Christ  in  the  heavens,  and 
that  he  would  be  |>erroitted  to  present  his  company  of 
believers  to  the  Savionr  whom  they  endeavored  to  please 
with  their  lives.  So  vivid  was  this  belief  In  him  that  It 
led  some  of  his  followers  to  fondly  fancy  that  father  Bapp 
would  not  die  before  Christ's  coming;  aud  there  Is  a 
touching  story  of  the  old  man  that  when  he  felt  death 
upon  him,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  be  said,  "  If  I  did  not 
know  tbat  the  dear  Lord  meant  I  should  prerent  yon  ail 
to  him,  I  should  thiuk  my  last  moments  come."  These 
were  ludeed  his  last  words.  To  be  in  constant  readiness 
for  the  reappearance  of  Christ  Is  one  of  the  alms  of  the 
society ;  nor  have  Its  members  ever  (altered  Iu  the  faith 
that  this  great  event  is  near  at  band. 

6.  Jei*ns  they  hold  to  have  been  bom  **ln  the  likeness 
of  the  Father :"  that  Is  to  say,  a  dual  being,  aa  Adam  be- 
fore I  lie  full. 

C  Tbey  bold  that  Jeeus  taught  and  commanded  a  com- 
mnulty  of  goods,  and  refer  to  the  example  of  the  early 
Christians  as  proof. 

T.  Thev  believe  Id  the  nltimate  redemption  and  salva- 
tion of  all  mankind:  bnt  hold  that  only  tnuse  who  follow 
the  celibate  life,  aud  otherwise  conform  to  wbat  they  un- 
derstnnd  to  be  the  commandments  of  Jesns,  will  come  at 
imce  into  the  bright  and  glorious  company  of  Christ  aud 
bis  companions;  that  oflTenders  will  undergo  a  probation 
for  piirlnciitlon. 

8.  They  reject  and  detest  what  la  commonly  called 
"  Spiritualism. " 

— Nordhoff,  Cofluntmwttc  Sonefwt,  p.  81-86.   (J.H.W.) 

Raratongan  Version.  Raratonga,  the  largest 
and  most  important  of  the  Harvey  Islantbi,  between  600 
and  GOO  miles  west  of  Tahiti,  and  discovered  by  the  Rev. 
John  Williams,  of  the  Loixhm  Missionary  Society,  in 
1823,  is  inhabited  by  about  3500  inhabitants.  The' lan- 
guage of  Raratonga  is  spoken  throughout  the  other  six 
isUnds  of  the  Harvey  group ;  and  although  it  has  a  close 
affinity  to  the  Tahitian  and  Manjuesaii  idioms,  yet  a 
distinct  version  of  the  Scriptures  was  found  necessary. 
The  Raratongan  version  mainly  devolved  on  the  Rev. 
John  Williams,  and  in  1830  the  Gos|>el  of  St.  John  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ualatians  were  printed.  In  1836  an 
edition  of  5000  copies  of  the  New  Testament  was  pub- 
lished in  London  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety. In  1842  a  second  edition  of  5000  copies  was 
printed,  and  in  1851  the  entire  Scriptures  were  pub- 
lished by  the  same  society,  having  availed  itself  of  the 
Raratongan  version  preparcti  by  Mr.  Biizacott,  a  mis- 
sionary at  Raratonga,  Of  the  tlrst  editiim  5000  copies 
were  printetl,  but  in  1854  a  subsequent  edition  of  5000 
copies  was  rendered  necessary,  which  is  still  in  course 
of  circulation.  The  good  effects  of  reading  this  version, 
and  the  change  thereby  produced  in  the  state  and  char- 
acter of  the  natives  of  Raratonga,  have  been  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  martyred  Williams :  "  In  1828  I  found 
them  all  heathens;  in  1834  they  were  all  professing 
Christians.  At  the  former  period  I  found  them  with 
idols  and  maraes;  these,  in  1834,  were  destroyed.  I 
found  them  without  a  written  language,  and  left  thero 
reading  in  their  own  tongue  the  wonderful  works  of 
God."    See  T/ie*»Weo/Arery /,««/,  p.  378  sq.    (RP.) 

Rashba  (it'so^),  the  initials  of  Rabbi  Solomon 
bks--Abr,\iiam  Ilm-A  drat,  a  native  of  Barcelona,  who 
was  bom  about  128.o,  and  died  in  1310.  He  studied 
under  Nachroanides  (q.  v.),  and  in  1280  he  was  ac- 
knowledged president  of  the  school  of  Barcelona,  and 
a  kind  of  oracle  with  the  East  and  the  West,  with  which 
he  maintained  an  extensive  correspondence.  He  was 
an  acute  thinker,  an  enemy  to  all  equivocation,  and  an 
advocate  of  the  open  truth.    He  wrote  a  laige  collec- 
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tion  of  B^81"m,  or  NmeUat,  ducuasire  and  expository 
of  Talmudic  law,  published  iii  successira  purtiuns  and 
times :  —  nia^eni  ribxu,  Quts(ion$  and  A  tuwen  on 
law  and  ritual  subjecU  (Lemberg,  1812) :— ni^lX,  Let- 
Ur$  (ibid.  1809):  — onpn  mi3S,  On  Sabbath  and 
FfHval  Ohtervanca  (Buda,  1820):— H^Sn  n">in.  The 
Law  of  the  Home,  domestic  regnlations  from  the  Tal- 
mud (Prague,  1811):  —  ni13M  OliB,  ExpUmatiom 
of  the  Agadoth  (Furth,  1766).  He  also  prohibited  the 
study  of  Grecian  philosophy  until  after  twenty -fire 
years  of  age.  See  Ftlrst,  BM,  Jud,  i,  18  aq. ;  Ue  Rossi, 
Dizionario  Slorico  drgti  A  utori  £brei  (Germ.  transU), 
p.  26;  Gr&tz,  Ge»ch.  d,  Judeti,vi\,  157  sq.;  Lindo,  Hut. 
of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  p.  112;  Finn,  Srpkardim,  p.  801 
sq. ;  Etheridge,  Inlrod,  to  Hebrew  Literature,  p.  252; 
Dessauer,  Getch,  d,  /sraeWen,  p.  295 ;  but  especially  the 
monograph  by  Dr.  Perle*,  Siilmao  ben- Abraham  ben- 
A  derel,  eein  I.tben  u, ».  Sehriflm,  nritt  hnHdtehr\ftliehen 
BeHugen  zum  erslen  Mule  herautgegeben  (Itrexlau,  1863), 
and  the  reviews  of  that  monograph  in  Fraiikel's  Monutt- 
tchrij),  1863,  p.  183  sq.;  Geiger,  JUd.  Zetttdrifl,  1863, 
p.  59  sq.     (a  P.) 

Rashbam  (S  39^),  the  initials  of  Rabbi  Samuei. 
BEN-MetR,  Hashi's  daughter's  son,  who  was  bom  at  Ra- 
mero  about  1065,  and  died  in  11 54.  He  was  a  sober  exe- 
gete,  appealing  to  the  "  intelligentes."  He  completed 
the  commentaries  on  certain  Talmudic  treatises  left  un- 
finished by  his  grandfather  Ra»hi  (q.  v.),  and  also  the 
commentary  on  Job.  Rashbam's  literal,  grammatical, 
and  exegetical  principles  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Word  of  God  convinced  his  grandfather  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  he  declared  that  if  he  had  to  rewrite  his  ex- 
positions he  would  adopt  those  principles.  In  this 
manner  Kashbam  wrote  his  commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, under  the  title  of  03  lS*^n  B,  The  Expotition 
of  Rathbam,  which  was  published  for  the  Hnt  time  in 
the  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  with  several 
commentaries  (Berlin,  1705).  It  was  republished  in 
the  imperfect  condition  from  Oppenheimer's  MS.,  be- 
ginning with  Gen.  xviii,  and  ending  with  Deut.  xxxiii, 
8,  in  the  excellent  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch, 
with  sundry  commentaries  (Amsterdam,  )727-29).  Dr. 
A.  Geiger  published  from  a  Munich  MS.  a  portion  of 
the  missing  commentary,  extending  from  Gen.  i,  1-Sl, 
in  the  Keren  denied  (Berlin.  1854),  viii,  41-51,  which, 
however,  has  not  been  inserted  in  the  excellent  edition 
of  the  Pentateuch,  with  sundry  rabbinic  commentaries, 
published  at  Vienna  in  1859,  in  which  Rashbam's  com- 
mentary is  given.  A  supercnmmentary,  entitled  y^p 
9!<1310,  The  Horn  of  Samud,  on  Rashbam's  exposi- 
tion, by  S.  S.  Hessel,  was  published  in  Frankfurt-on-the- 
Oder  in  1727.  Kashbam  also  wrote  a  Commentary  on 
the  Fine  MegiUoth,  of  which  that  on  the  Song  of  Songs 
and  Bcclesiastes  was  published  by  A.  Jellinek  (Leipsic, 
1855),  while  excerpts  from  the  other  three  Megilloth 
were  also  edited  by  the  same  author  (ibid.  1855).  Rash- 
bam  is  also  said  to  have  written  a  commentary  on  the 
Psalms,  which  was  edited  by  Isaac  Satanow,  Berlin, 
and  reprinted  in  Vienna  in  1816;  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  he  is  really  the  author.  See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud. 
iii,  239  sq. ;  De  Rossi,  Dizionario  Storico  degli  A  utori 
Ebrei  (Germ,  transl.),  p.  285;  Ginsburg,  in  Kitto's  Cy- 
dop.  s.  v.;  GrUtz,  Getch.  d.  Juden,  vi,  158  sq.;  Jost, 
Geack.  d,  Judenth,  u.  t.  Seclen,  ii,  891 ;  iii,  34 ;  Levy,  £x- 
egeee  bet  den  franzot.  Juden  (Leips.  1873),  p.  17  sq. ; 
Ginsburg,  Commentarg  on  Eccletiatlet,  p.  42  sq.,  where 
the  first  chapter  of  the  commentary  on  Ecclesiastes  is 
given  in  English  (Land.  1861);  id.  Song  ofSongt  (ibid. 
1857),  p.  43  sq.;  Zunz,  Zur  Geichirhle  u.  Lileratur 
(BerL  1845),  p.  70  sq.;  Geiger,  in  B''5BS3  ^Xa3  (ibid. 
1847),  p.  29-39;  id.  Panhandatha  (Leipa.  1855),  p.  20- 
24 ;  Jellinek,  in  his  edition  of  the  Song  of  Songs  and 
Ecclesustes  (ibid.  1855),  p.  vii  sq.     (B.  P.) 


Rashbax  (^  3  O  n),  the  initials  of  R-tBH  Sws 
bkx-Zemach  Uuran,  who  belonged  to  a  family  wUd 
originally  of  Provence,  was  then  settled  in  Spain,  ind  i^ 
timately  emigrated  to  Algiers.  In  the  pereeojiioa  liii 
look  place  in  1391,  Simon  Duran,  with  a  number  olbk 
coreligionists,  emigrated  to  Algiers,  where,  frum  Lii 
profound  learning,  he  obtained  the  title  of  the  Gns. 
Here  he  succeeded  Ribash  (q.  v.),  who  had  ab>  jei 
from  Spain,  as  the  bead  of  all  the  Jewish  congi^iuis. 
which  position  be  occupied  until  his  death,  in  I4M.  Ht 
wrote  various  works,  some  so  violent  agaijiit  Cbradis- 
ity  and  Moslemism  that  they  have  very  property  bw. 
suppressed  by  hia  coreligionists.  Of  bis  worki  n 
mention  BBCS  SniX,  The  Later  of  the  Jutt,  a  ctmi- 
mentary  on  Job,  with  an  introduction  on  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  it  should  be  expounded;  edited  In 
Jos.  Halcho  (Venice,  1590),  and  reprinted  in  Fnakfir. 
tor's  Rabbinic  Bible;— ni3St  ',39,  Shield  of  Ihe  fo- 
thert,  a  great  theological  work,  in  three  parts,  trestas; 
of  different  subjects,  especially  of  the  fandaniental  ua- 
cles  of  religion ;  to  be  found  in  the  Bodleian  and  ii  (if- 
penheimeriuna ;  one  part  is  a  commentary  on  the  tnt- 
tise  A  both  (Uvomo,  1762 :  Leipsie,  1856),  while  the  «• 
ond  part,  which  is  very  severe  against  Christian  ml 
Turks,  has  been  published  by  his  son  under  the  liik  rf 
'llQI  ncp.  Bow  aad  Shitjd,  He  was  also  ramcd  b 
his  medical  abilities,  and  practiced  with  great  iqoa- 
tion  in  Aragon.  His  profound  erudition  in  Rabbiiiial 
lore,  philosophy,  and  medicine  procured  for  him  lie  <*■ 
teem  of  the  learned  Israelites  of  his  time.  Hb  leantil 
solutions  of  upwards  of  700  points  of  law  are  camlW 
at  the  present  day.  See  FUxst,  BibL  Jud.  i,  216  9%: 
De  Rossi,  Dizionario  Slorico  degli  A  ulmri  Ebra  (Gam 
transL),  p.  92;  id.  BOiiolheea  Anliehrittiana,  p.  M 
111 ;  Lindo,  Hit.  of  Ihe  Jewt  m  Spain,  p.  194:  Fba 
Sephardim,  p.  387;  Basnage,  BitL  dee  Juift  CTirl*'! 
trans].),  p.  657 ;  Steinschneider,  Jewish  LUeratvt.  p. 
128;  Etheridge,  Introd.  to  Hebrex  Literatim,  p.  itS: 
Grtitz,  6>seA.  d.  Juden  (1876),  viii,  101,  IM,  170  sq.: 
Joet,  Getch.  d.  Judenth.  u.*.  Seclen.  tti,  87;  Zma,Ulm- 
lurgeteh.  d.  tgnagog.  Poetic  (BerL  1866),  pi  251;  OHrii 
Leilfaden  der  jOd.  Getch.  u.  IJteratur,  p.  13;  bat  e^ 
daily  Jaulus,  R.  Simeon  ben-Zemach  Duron,  is  Frs- 
kel's  Monatttchrifl,  1874,  p.  241  sq.     (B  P.) 

Raabl  (^Oi),  formed  of  the  initials  of  Rabs  Soi- 
OHON  IzcHAKi,  or  IsAAKi=rBE}t-IsAAC,  the  great  T^ 
mudic  scholar  and  commentator,  founder  of  the  Genu- 
no-French  school  of  Biblical  exegesis,  and  emoowl^ 
called  Jarchi,  was  bom  in  1040  at  Troyes;,  in  Clwii- 
pagne,  and  not  at  Lunel,  in  Perpignan.  He  wii  tk 
son  of  a  thorough  Talmudist,  and  thus  from  his  ratfi 
imbibed  an  insatiable  desire  to  become  master  of  Bab- 
binie  lore.  He  was  a  pupil  of  R.  Isaac  ben-Jak<r,th 
greatest  pupil  of  Rabbi  Getshom  (q.  v.>  As  to  dii 
extent  of  his  scholarship,  it  is  a  matter  of  dispite. 
Basnage  terms  him  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  nl>- 
bins,  while  Jost  takes  but  a  low  estimate  of  his  ademiBr 
and  literary  attainments.  However  this  may  be.  ke 
was  certainly  a  roaxter  in  Israel  in  the  ordinair  \turr 
ing  of  his  people,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  wbuir 
cycle  of  Talmudic  lore.  He  spent  much  of  bis  lift  >■ 
wandering  from  place  to  place,  visiting  the  difleroi: 
seats  of  learning  in  Italy,  Greece,  Palestine,  EkH^ 
Persia,  and  Germany,  giving  lectures  and  maiotiiiiii'',: 
disputations  in  the  Jewish  schooU  At  Wonns  tk< 
may  still  show,  as  they  omid  a  few  ^-eais  ago,  tlx 
chamber  where  he  taught  a  class  nf  stu^lenta,  (ad  i^ 
stone  seat  hewn  in  the  wall  from  which  lie  diapes'"' 
his  instructions.  His  famous  lectures  secumi  for  Ina 
the  distinguished  and  witty  title  of  Aintod^ 
(»m3B">B),  L  e.  Interpreter  of  the  Lav,  whk*  i»  * 
name  of  one  of  Haman's  sons  (Esther  ix,  7).  rsd* 
the  title  ^^33  Tlcin  B,  l.e  wrote  a  comiDfamy  <• 
thirty  treatises  of  the  Talmod,  printed  in  the  edilioH 
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if  that  work,  and  the  aereral  books  Kparately  in  many 
lifferent  editions ;  they  are  also  published  with  super- 
ommentaiiesaiid  glossaries: — nl3X '^p'^B  S,ACom- 
Kufciiy  on  Aboti  (Cracow,  1621,  a.  o.) :— niiJOon  B, 
t  Commaittay  <m  the  Mithna,  condensed  from  that  on 
he  Talmud  (Berlin,  1716):  —  A  Commmtaty  on  the 
00  Chapten  of  the  BereshUh  Sabba,  nSI  Blla  0 
"'CX'taO  (Venice,  1668) : — a  collection  of  Ualachoth, 
ntitled  D*nBn  D  (ConsUnt.  1802) :  — penitential 
lymns,  or  Selichotb.  Besides  these,  and  other  works 
w  many  to  be  enumerated,  he  also  wrote  on  the  Old 
Teat.^  under  the  general  title  of  Penuh  al  E$rim  ea- 
ata,  ;a*tK1  D'^'^O?  b?  01*18,  which,  for  the  most 
art,  is  found  in  the  Rabbinic  BiUes.  They  have  also 
leeii  published  in  different  portions  in  numerous  edi- 
ioiu,  with  and  without  the  text,  especially  that  on  the 
'entateuch,  a  good  and  critical  edition  of  which  has 
cen  edited  by  Dr.  A.  Berliner  (Berlin,  1866).  Various 
larts  have  also  been  translated  into  Latin  bv  different 
luthors,  but  more  extensively  by  B,  J.  F.  Breitbaupt, 
710-14  (viz.  Pentateuch,  1710;  historical  books,  1714; 
'rophets,  Job,  and  Psalms,  1718),  who  also  accompanied 
he  transladon  with  veiy  learned  and  extensive  anno- 
aiions,  besides  giving  the  supercommentaries  entitled 
ri.t  ma  by  Lowe  (Prague,  1578),  and  D-'Um  ^PBO 
7  s^hhft^i  Baaa.  Rashi,  having  been  long  engaged 
n  writing  annotations  on  the  Talmud,  formed  the  habit 
f  ooaposing  after  the  manner  of  that  work,  in  an  ex- 
remely  concise  and  obscure  style,  and  with  the  fre- 
|uent  use  of  its  terms  and  idioms.  He  condensed  as 
Doch  as  possible,  and  endeavored  to  give  the  precise 
riginal  thought  by  a  natural  method  of  interpretation, 
IT  explaining  the  grammar  of  tbe  passage,  by  para- 
ihrasing  its  meaning,  by  supplying  the  wanting  mero- 
leis  of  elliptical  forms,  and  by  sometimes  rendering  a 
rord  or  expression  into  the  French  of  that  day.  At 
he  same  time,  he  did  not  fail  to  bring  forward  the  re- 
eived  interpretations  of  the  Talmud  and  Midrashim, 
ind  to  point  out  the  support  which  the  Rabbinical  Ha- 
achotb  receive  from  such  passages  as  he  thought  avail- 
lUe.  The  rigid  brevity  of  his  style,  which  often  leaves 
he  reader  in  perplexity  as  to  his  meaning,  has  served 
o  call  forth  a  number  of  supercommentaries  on  bis 
rorks  by  several  Jewish  authors,  which  are  enumerated 
n  Furst.  In  bis  commentaries  on  the  Bible  he  com- 
lines  the  traditional  exposition  contained  in  the  Tal 
and  and  Midrashim  with  a  simple  and  liberal  explana- 
ion  of  the  text,  and  does  not  see  any  inconsistency  in 
Hitting  side  by  side  with  the  Halacbic  and  Hagadic 
olerpretation  his  own  verbal  interpretations,  which  are 
offietimes  at  variance  with  tradition.  Though  unac- 
[uainted  with  the  labors  of  the  Spanish  grammarians 
uid  expositors,  he  incorporates  in  his  commentaries 
iQ  the  lore  contained  in  the  c^-clopeedias  of  Jewioh  tra- 
lition,  as  well  as  the  learning  of  the  French  expositors, 
uid  all  are  made  tributary  to  the  elucidation  and  illus- 
Tation  of  the  Scriptures.  Rasbi's  piety  and  learning 
*rere  su  great,  and  his  influence  upon  the  Jewish  nation 
>r  means  of  his  expositions  was  so  extraordinary',  that 
lis  comments  are  almost  looked  upon  as  part  of  the 
Bible,  and  his  interpretations  in  the  present  day  are  re- 
paiti  by  the  most  orthodox  Jews  as  the  authoritative 
mport  of  Holy  Wriu  Rashi  died  July  13, 1105.  See 
fOrst,  BiU.  Jud.  ii,  78-90;  De  Rossi,  Dizionario  Slo- 
'ieo  drt/K  A  Miori  Ebrei  (Germ.  transL),  p.  125  sq. ;  Kit- 
m,  Cyfhp,  a.  r. ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  s.  v, ;  Theotmj. 
Vttirerml-Lexifom,  s.v.;  Stclnschneider,  Ciitahffiit  Li- 
'mrum  Hebr.  m  Bibl.  BrxOeinn.  col.  2340-2857 ;  Turner, 
Jevith  Rabbit,  p.  17  sq.,  69  sq.,  110  eq.;  Basnage,  Hisl. 
in  Jaifi  (Taylor's  transL),  p.  630;  Geiger,  Jud.  Zril- 
tehn/t,  1867, p.  IfiO  sq.;  id.  Parthandatha  (licips.  18,55), 
11 12,  etc.;  Zunz,  in  Zeit$ehrtft  JUr  die  WitmiKhnfl  det 
JiidnUhHwu  (BerL  1822),  p.  277,  etc.;  id.  Heis»t  Rathl 
Jurchif  in  Jost's  Atmalet,  i,  828  and  385,  etc. ;  Zunz, 


Zur  Gachiehte  u.  LUeratur  (ibid.  1845),  p.  62,  etc. ;  id. 
Literaturguch.  zur  n/nagogalen  Poetie  (ibid.  1866),  p. 
252  sq.;  Synagogale  Poetie  (ibid.  1856),  p.  181-188; 
Kimchi,  Liber  Radicum,  p.  xliii  sq.  (BeroL  1847,  ed. 
Biesenthal  and  Lebrecht) ;  GriUz,  GeicA.  d.  Juden  (Leips. 
1871),  vi,  70  sq.;  Braunschweiger,  GeK^  d.  Juden  in 
den  roman,  StaateH  (WUrzb.  1865),  p.  68  sq.;  Joet, 
Geteh.  d,  Judenth. «. «.  Seclen,  ii,  230  sq. ;  Dessauer,  Geich. 
d.  ItraelUen  (Bresl.  1870),  p.  811;  Adams,  Nisi,  of  the 
Jew  (Bost.  1812),  i,  256;  Etheridge,  Inlrod.  to  lleL  Lit. 
eralure,  p.  282  gq.,  406  sq. ;  Ginsburg,  T^evitift  Mamreth 
ha-Matortth  (Lond.  1867),  p.  105;  id.  Jicdetitatet  (ibid. 
1861),  p.  88  sq.;  and  Song  of  Songt  (ibid.  1857),  p.  40 
sq.;  Keil,  ftUrod.  to  the  Old  Testament  (Edinb.  1870),  ii, 
883  sq. ;  Bleek,  EinteUung  in  das  A  Ue  Testament  (BerL 
1866),  p.  100,  108, 106;  Diestel,  Gesch.  d.  Allen  Testa' 
meats  (Jena,  1869),  p.  196, 199, 839,  522 ;  Levy,  Die  Ex- 
egtse  bei  den  fraradsischen  Israeliten  vom  iOten  bisWen 
Jahrhundt.  (Leips,  1873),  p.  10  sq. ;  and  the  interesting 
essay  in  Merx's  A  rchiv  fir  mnensehajiliche  ErfoT' 
schung  des  A  lien  Testaments,  i,  428  sq. ;  Siegfried,  Bashfs 
EinJIutt  a^fNicolaus  ron  Lyra  md  Luther  in  der  A  us- 
legmg  der  Genetu  (HaUe,  1870).     (a  P.) 

Raakolnika  (that  is.  Schismatics),  the  general 
name  nsed  to  denote  the  various  sects  which  have  dis> 
sented  from  the  Rusao-Gieek  Church.  The  first  body 
that  left  the  Established  Church  was  the  sect  of  the 
Strigolniks,  which  arose  in  the  14th  century.  Another 
more  remarkable  sect  appeared  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  15th  century  in  the  republic  of  Novgorod,  teaching 
that  Judaism  was  the  only  true  religion,  and  that  Chris- 
tianity was  a  fiction  because  the  Messiah  was  not  yet 
bom.  The  chief  promoters  of  this  sect  were  two  priests 
called  Dionysius  and  Alexins,  the  protupapas  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Novgorod,  together  with  one  nanied  Gabriel,  and 
a  layman  of  high  rank.  These  secret  Jews  conformed 
outwardly  to  the  Greek  Church  with  so  great  strictness 
that  they  were  reputed  to  be  eminent  saints,  and  one 
of  them,  Zosimus  by  name,  was  raised,  in  1490,  to 
the  dignity  of  arehbishop  of  Moscow,  and  thus  became 
head  of  the  Russian  Chureh.  By  the  open  profession 
of  adherence  to  the  Established  Church  of  tbe  country, 
the  members  of  this  Jewish,  or  rather  Judaizing,  sect 
managed  to  conceal  their  principles  from  public  notice; 
but  they  were  at  length  dragged  to  light  by  Gennadi- 
us,  bishop  of  Novgorod,  who  accused  them  of  having 
called  the  images  of  the  saints  logs;  of  having  placed 
these  images  in  unclean  places,  and  gnawed  them  with 
their  teeth ;  of  having  spit  upon  the  cross,  blasphemed 
Christ  and  the  Virgin,  and  denied  a  future  life.  The 
grand -duke  ordered  a  synod  to  be  convened  at  Mos- 
cow on  Oct.  17, 1490,  to  consider  these  charges;  and  al- 
though several  of  the  members  wished  to  examine  tbe 
accused  by  torture,  they  were  obliged  to  content  them- 
selves with  anathematizing  and  imprisoning  tlicm. 
Those,  however,  who  were  sent  back  to  Novgorod  were 
more  harshly  treaie<l.  "Attired,"  says  count  Krasin- 
ski, "  in  fantastic  dresses  intended  to  represent  demons, 
and  having  their  heads  covered  with  high  caps  of  bark, 
bearing  the  inscription, '  This  is  Satan's  militia,'  they 
were  placed  backwards  on  horses,  by  order  of  the  bish- 
op, and  paraded  through  the  streets  of  tbe  town,  ex- 
posed to  the  insults  of  the  populace.  They  had  after- 
wards their  caps  burned  upon  their  heads,  and  were 
confined  in  a  prison — a  barbarous  treatment,  undciubted- 
ly,  but  still  humane  consitlering  the  age,  and  compared 
to  that  which  the  heretics  received  during  that  as  well 
as  the  following  century  in  Western  Europe." 

The  metropolitan  Zusimus,  finding  that  the  sect  to 
which  he  secretly  belonged  was  persecuted  as  heretical, 
resigned  his  dignity  in  1494,  and  retired  into  a  convent. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  16th  centurj-,  a  number  of 
these  Judaizing  sectarians  fled  to  Germany  and  Lithua- 
nia, and  severid  others  who  remained  in  Russia  were 
burned  alive.  The  sect  seems  to  have  disappeared 
about  this  time;  but  there  is  still  found,  even  at  the 
present  day,  a  sect  of  the  Roskolniks  which  observes  sev- 
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era]  of  the  Hoaaic  rites,  and  are  called  SubotntH,  or  Sat- 
urday-men, becauM  they  observe  the  Jewish  instead  of 
the  Christian  Sabbath. 

Soon  after  the  Keformation,  though  Protestant  doc- 
trines were  for  a  long  time  unknown  in  Kuasia,  a  sect 
of  heretical  Kasknlniks  arose  who  began  to  teach  that 
there  were  no  sacraments,  and  that  the  belief  in  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  the  ordinances  of  the  councils,  and 
the  hoUoess  uf  the  saints  was  erronetius.  A  council  uf 
bishops  convened  to  try  the  heretics  coudeinned  them 
to  be  imprisoned  for  life.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century  various  sects  arose  in  consequence  of  the 
emendations  introduced  into  the  text  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Liturgical  books  by  the  patriarch  Nicon.  This 
reform  gave  rise  to  the  utmost  commotion  in  the  coun- 
try, and  a  large  body  both  of  priests  and  laymen  vio- 
lently opposed  what  they  called  the  Nicunian  heresy, 
alleging  that  the  changes  in  question  did  not  correct, 
but  corrupt,  the  sacred  books  and  the  true  doctrine. 
The  opponents  of  the  amended  books  were  numerous 
and  violent,  particularly  in  the  north  of  Russia,  on  the 
shores  of  the  White  Sea.  By  the  Established  Church 
they  were  now  called  Ratkolmict,  They  propagated 
their  opinions  throughout  Siberia  and  other  distant 
provinces.  A  great  number  of  them  emigrated  to  Po- 
land and  even  to  I'urkey,  where  they  formed  nuinenius 
settlementa.  Animated  by  the  wildest  fanaticism,  many 
of  them  committed  voluntary  suicide,  through  means 
of  what  they  called  a  baptism  of  fire ;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  instances  of  this  superstition  occur  even 
now  in  Siberia  and  the  northern  parts  of  Russia. 

The  Raskoluiks  an  divided  into  two  great  branches, 
the  Popoctckint  and  the  Bezpopovichiat,  the  former 
having  priest*,  and  the  latter  none.  These  again  are 
subdivided  into  a  great  number  of  sects,  all  of  which, 
however,  are  included  under  the  general  name  of  Ras- 
kolniks.  The  Popovschins  are  split  into  several  parties 
in  consequence  of  a  difference  of  opinion  among  them 
un  various  points,  but  particularly  on  outward  ceremo- 
nies. They  consider  themselves  as  the  true  Church, 
and  regard  it  as  an  imperative  duty  to  retain  the  un- 
corrected text  of  the  sacred  books.  They  consider  it 
to  be  very  sinful  to  shave  the  beard,  to  eat  hares,  or  to 
drive  a  carriage  with  one  pole.  The  separation  be- 
tween the  Raskolniks  and  the  Established  Church  was 
tendered  complete  by  Peter  the  Great,  who  insisted 
upon  all  his  subjects  adopting  the  civilized  customs  of 
the  West,  among  which  was  included  the  shaving  of 
the  beard.  Peter's  memory  is  in  cousequence  detested 
by  the  Raskolniks;  and  some  of  them  maintain  that  he 
was  the  real  Antichrist,  having  shown  himself  to  be  so 
by  changing  the  times,  transferring  the  beginning  of 
the  year  from  the  1st  of  September  to  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, abolishing  the  reckoning  of  the  time  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  and  adopting  the  chronology 
of  the  Latin  heretics  who  reckon  from  the  birth  of 
Christ. 

The  most  numerous  class  of  the  Raskolniks  are  ad- 
herents of  the  old  text,  who  call  themselves  Starmeiizi 
(those  of  the  old  faith),  and  are  officially  called  Slaroo- 
brad/zi  (those  of  the  old  rites).  There  are  very  numer- 
ous sects  also  included  under  the  general  denomiiution 
of  Bezpopovtehim,  or  those  who  have  no  priests.  The 
most  remarkable  are  the  Skoptzi,  or  Eujiuchs;  the 
KldatorschiH,  or  Flagellants;  the  Malakaitei,  and  the 
Duchoborlzi.  But  the  purest  of  all  the  sects  of  Rus- 
sian dissenters  are  the  Mar1inul$,  who  arose  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  and  have  signalized 
themselves  by  their  benevolence  and  pure  morality. — 
Gardner,  Faiths  nfthe  World,  s.  v.  See  Ri'ssi ak  Skctb  ; 
Russo-(iKEEK  Church. 

RaBponi,  Cesare,  an  Italian  cardinal,  was  bom 
at  Ravenna,  July  16, 1615,  of  noble  family,  and  lived  at 
Rome  in  his  youth.  He  studied  under  the  Jesuits  with 
such  success  that  they  made  him  speak  in  public  at 
fourteen  years  of  age.  Urban  VIH  gave  him,  among 
other  presents,  an  abbey  with  a  rental  of  300  crowns. 


'  A  poem  entitled  Prmerpi  Hitro-poUHeat,  dedicated  ts 
'  the  pope,  testified  to  the  gratitude  of  the  young  beat- 
ficiary.     He  studied  Greek ;  wrote  some  poetiy,  bntl 
serious  and  comic,  in  Italian ;  and,  by  ibe  advice  das- 
dinal  Barberini,  he  abandoned  his  studies  of  antk|ui<T 
for  canonical  law.     Admitted  to  the  degree  of  Doa>'r. 
I  he  took  possession,  in  1686,  of  a  prebendarrahip  of  Ikr 
I  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  John  Lateran.     The  office  <i 
.  keeper  of  the  records  of  that  chapter  gave  him  the  ",' 
,  portunily  to  collect  materials  for  the  biator^-  of  tUi: 
'  church,  which  he  published  in  1636.     He  showed  » 
,  much  zeal  and  prudence  in  fulfilling  the  impoitaat  d-^ 
I  lies  with  which  he  was  intrusted  that  Innocent  X.eof- 
'  my  of  the  Barberinis,  loaded  him  with  additional  favmv 
During  a  voyage  which  he  made  to  France,  he  r(cn>- 
ciled  cardinal  Barberini  with  the  pope,  and  was  so  hap- 
py as  to  put  an  end  to  the  division  which  bad  exisim 
'  so  long  between  these  two  families,  arresting  the  mar- 
I  riage  of  the  niece  of  Innocent  X  with  MalTeu  BaTberiai. 
I  There  is  a  curious  manuscript  of  this  voyage  in  existeiKe. 
,  commencing  Nov.  S.  1648,  and  ending  March  ]9, 163". 
Being  appointed  health  officer  by  Alexander  VII,  he 
saved  the  pontifical  domain  from  the  pestilence  and 
famine  which  ravaged  the  neighboring  oxintrics.    In 
the  great  quarrel  which  happened  betweet.  the  C^Vai- 
can  guards  and  the  duke  de  Crequi,  ambassador  of  the 
king  of  France,  armed  with  full  power  by  the  pope, 
he  showed  such  a  spirit  of  conciliation  that,  after  (be 
treaty  of  Pisa,  conclutled  in  1664,  the  pope  accorded  u 
him  the  cardinal's  hat  (1666>,  and  called  him  to  iht 
government  of  the  duchy  of  Urhino,  which  he  kepi  is 
I  spite  of  great  bodily  suffering.     He  died  at  Rooie,  X»v. 
'  21, 1676.     His  tomb  is  in  the  Church  of  St.  John  Late- 
ran.    He  left  a  large  part  of  his  wealth  to  the  bospiul 
of  the  catechumens.     We  have  of  his  works  /littvii 
BatiUca  S.Jommu  Lateremi;  he  also  left,  in  mamiscripL 
Mimoiret  mr  ta  Vie : — Reauil  da  StattUs,  etc. — Hocfcr. 
Nour.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Rasponi,  Felice,  an  Italian  nun,  was  bom  at  Ra- 
venna in  1328  of  an  illustrious  hoose,  which,  sinoe  tb- 
12th  century,  had  given  prelates,  captains,  senators,  tai 
magistrates  to  several  little  Italian  states.  She  wa-'  Isi 
three  years  old  when  the  death  of  her  father,  senat.<r 
Zeseo,  left  her  to  the  care  uf  a  mother,  who  broogbi  hn 
up  with  great  rigor.  In  order  to  divert  her  mind  fivm 
the  severe  treatment  she  had  to  endure,  she  leaiTwl  ibr 
Latin  language;  studied,  in  the  tranalatiooa,  AriMuck 
and  Plato;  and  made  the  works  of  the  hdy  Cstben  ihs 
object  of  her  constant  mediutions.  She  was  cnapeUeiJ 
to  enter  the  convent  of  Sant'  Andrea  di  Raveooa. 
Her  learning  and  beauty  were  celebrated  by  manv 
poets  of  the  time.  She  was  chosen  superior  of  the  «■- 
vent  in  1507.  She  died  July  8, 1578.  She  left  a  Trei/t 
de  la  Comunuanct  de  Dieu,  and  a  Dialogue  aarr  tEzm- 
lence  de  fitat  MoncuxiL  See  Uoefer,  .Vosrr.  Biog.  Or- 
tUrale,  s.  v. 

Raa'aes,  Childrex  of  (t>!ai  'Pamnif,  Talg.je> 
Thartis),  one  of  the  nations  whose  country  was  nv- 
aged  by  Holoferoes  in  his  approach  to  Judjea  (Ju&b 
ii,  23  only).  They  are  named  next  to  Lud  (Lydia\  aa^ 
apparently  south  thereof.  The  old  l«tin  venaon  r»> 
Thirat  et  Ra$i*,  with  which  the  Peshito  was  pnliaUT 
in  agreement  before  the  present  comiptioa  of  its  text 
Wolff  (Dot  Buck  Judith  [1861  ],  p.  95,  96)  reauns  tk> 
original  Chaldee  text  of  the  passage  as  Than  and  Va- 
80S,  and  compares  the  latter  name  with  Bhoaas.  a  plaa 
on  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  between  the  Ras  el-Kbanzir  (Kk*- 
sicus  Scopulus)  and  IskenderQn,  or  Alexandretia.  I' 
the  above  restoration  of  the  original  text  is  comet,  dw 
interchange  of  Heshech  and  Roeos,  aa  connected  wid 
Thar,  or  Thiras  (see  (ien.  x,  2),  is  very  remarltaUt.' 
since  if  Meshech  be  the  original  of  Moacovy.  Rnms  em 
hardly  be  other  than  that  of  Roasia,  See  Rosa,— 
Smith.  The  Vulg.  reads  Tkartit,  which  bM  kd  sr«* 
to  suppose  that  the  original  was  C^O*ir,  and  that  Ttr- 
stM  is  meant.    Fritzsche  propoaea  to  find  the  |4aoe  ■ 
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P<3<roc,  'Pownrac,  a  mountain -range  and  town  (outb 
rom  Amanoa  {Eitg.  Haodb.  p.  143),— Kitto. 

Rastall,  JoH!i,a  learned  London  printer  of  tb«  first 
uUf  of  the  16th  century,  deserves  a  place  here  for  his 
ontroversy  with  John  Frith,  which  resulted  in  his  be- 
»ming  a  Protestant.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
le  died  in  1636.  Though  he  printed,  edited,  and  trans- 
ited as  well  as  compiled  many  boolcs,  he  is  principally 
oiown  in  connection  with  his  Tknt  IHulogtut,  of  which 
he  Sew  Bote  nf  Purgatoryt  (1630,  fol.)  was  answered 
ly  Frith ;  his  Apology  agavat  John  Frith ;  and  The 
7iurck  of  John  JtaslaU.  See  AUibone,  IHcl.  of  Biit. 
oidAmer.  Aulh.  ii,  1743;  V/ood,Atheaa  Oxon.  i,  100. 

Rasteoburg,  Cohversatio:!  at.  This  was  a  re- 
igious  conference,  held  in  1681,  to  consider  the  rights 
f  the  AiMbaptists  in  Prussia.  On  the  Lutheran  side, 
be  debate  was  conducted  by  Poliander  (q.  v.),  Spera- 
us  (q.  v.),  and  Briamann ;  on  the  part  of  the  Anabap- 
ists,  Peter  Zenlcer  (q.  v.),  preacher  at  Dantzic,  replied. 
)uke  Albert  was  present,  and  finally  decided  against 
be  Anabaptists,  who  were  banished  peremptorily  from 
be  country.  The  Conversation  at  Rastenburg  had 
leen  preceded  by  a  synod,  held  there  in  1630,  on  which 
cession  Zenker  had  presented  his  confession  of  faith. 

Raatignao,  Armand  Anne  Aagn*t«  Anto- 
dn  Sicaire,  de  Chapt  DE,a  French  prelate,  nephew 
f  Louis  Jacques  (q.  v.),  was  bom  in  1726.  He  had 
carcely  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  when  be  was  made 
icar-general  by  the  archbishop  of  Aries.  In  the  con- 
erence  of  the  clergy  in  1765  and  1760,  he  voted  for  the 
efosal  of  sacraments  to  the  opponents  of  the  bull  Utti- 
tmiHt.  Three  times  he  refuseil  the  bishopric;  and 
rhen,  in  1773,  his  uncle,  marshal  Biron,  obtained  for 
lim,  without  his  knowleidge,  the  Abbey  of  Saint-Mes- 
t)ain,  in  the  diocese  of  Orleans,  he  hastened  to  resign 
1  priory  which  he  held  m  eommendam.  He  was  de- 
mted  by  the  clergy  to  the  States-general  in  1789;  but 
n  August,  1792,  he  was  imprisoned,  and  on  the  8d  of 
ieptember  following  he  was  massacred.  Among  his 
rorks  are — Quettuna  rer  la  Propriile  dn  Bietu^ondt 
".ediiiasliquet  en  trance  (Paris,  1789,  8vo):  —  Accord 
'e  la  Rerilatiott  el  de  la  Raiton  conire  le  DHime  (ibid. 
791, 8vo).    See  Hoefer,  A'butr.  Biog.  Gineralt,  s.  v. 

Raatignao,  Aymerio,  db  Chapt  dk,  a  French 
relate,  was  bom  about  1316.  He  was  a  descendant 
f  an  ancient  bmily,  originally  from  Limousin.  After 
lling  Tarioos  ecclesiastical  preferments,  be  became,  in 
359,  bishop  of  Vulterra,  Tuscany.  In  1861  he  was 
ransfened  by  Innocent  VI  to  the  bishopric  of  Bou- 
igne,  and  at  the  same  time  was  made  governor  of  that 
ity.  In  1864  the  emperor  Charles  IV  conferred  on 
im  a  diploma  which  gave  bim  the  title  "prince  of 
he  empire."  While  chancellor  of  the  University  at 
loulogne,  he  made  for  it  a  name  which  it  preserved 
>r  a  long  time.  In  1371  George  XI  transferred  bim 
i>  the  bishopric  of  Limoges,  and  in  1372  the  duke  of 
injou  made  him  governor-general  of  Limousin.  He 
ied  at  Limoges,  Nov.  10,  1390. — Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog. 
UttiraU,  8.  v. 

Raatignao,  Lotils  Jacqaes,  de  Chapt  t>r,  a 
'rench  prelate,  was  bora  at  Rastignac  in  1684.  He 
ras  the  third  sou  of  Francois  de  Chapt,  marquis  of 
tastignac.  In  1714,  after  having  been  made  prior  of  the 
iarbonne,  and  also  grand  vicar  of  Lufon,  he  received 
he  degree  of  D.D.  In  1720  be  was  made  bishop  of 
Tulle:  and  in  1723  the  king  gave  bim  the  abbey  La 
>>ur.>nne,  in  the  diocese  of  AngouUme,  and,  two  days 
ifterwaids,  transferred  him  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Toura.  Pope  Benedict  XIII  eulogized  htm  in  a  short 
peech  in  1725,  on  account  of  the  zeal  which  he  showed 
n  opposing  the  Jansenists;  but  the  many  dissensions 
'hich  he  afterwards  had  with  the  Jesuits  caused  him 
o  favor  the  Galilean  body,  and  even  the  Jansenists. 
le  had  displayed  so  much  talent  in  the  meetings  of 
be  clergy  in  1726, 1734,  and  1748  that  he  was  chosen 


to  preside  over  tboae  of  1746, 1747,  and  1748;  and  the 
speeches  which  he  delivered  during  the  diffeient  ses- 
sions are  monuments  of  bis  knowledge  and  eloquence. 
In  1746  he  established  the  foundling  hospital,  Madeleine, 
at  Tours,  By  a  mandamus,  in  1747,  he  condemned  (he 
book  of  ptre  Pichon,  L'Etprit  de  tiglise;  and,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  pernicious  principles  of  this  Jesuit,  in 
1748  and  1749  he  wrote  three  works — one  upon  repent- 
ance, one  upon  communion,  and  the  third  upon  Chris- 
tian Justice  in  relation  to  the  sacraments  of  penance  and 
the  eucbarist.  So  many  compUints  were  made  that 
cardinal  Koban,  by  order  of  the  king,  instructed  four 
bishope  to  examine  (he  work.  They  wrote  to  M,  de 
Kastignac,  asking  for  explanations;  but  he  refused  to 
make  any.  He  used  the  greater  part  of  his  income  in 
assisting  the  poor.  He  died  Aug.  2,  1760, —  Hoefer, 
jVouF.  Biog.  Generulf,  s,  v. 

Rat.    See  Mous. 

Ratclifie,  WiuJAM  P.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  Feb.  18,  1810.  He  was  admitted  to  the  ministry 
in  the  fall  of  1834,  and  was  transferred  to  the  Arkansas 
Conference  at  its  first  session,  1836.  He  labored  faith- 
fully for  more  than  thirty  years,  not  only  filling  cir- 
cuits, stations,  and  districts,  but  also  serving  as  Bible 
agent.  He  died  in  the  village  of  Mount  Ida,  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Ark.,  May  1, 1868. — Min.  qf  A  mmal  Conf. 
if,  £,  CA,  Sou/A,  1868,  p,  274, 

Ratel,  Louis  Jean  Baftistb  Jcstih,  a  French 
priest,  was  bom  at  St,  Omer,  Dec.  14, 1768.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  hatter,  and  was  placed  by  his  uncle,  a  dig- 
nitary in  one  of  the  abbeys  of  Artois,  in  the  Seminary 
of  the  Thirty- three  at  Paris,  where  he  studied  theol- 
ogy. Having  taken  license,  he  was,  while  yet  very 
young,  appointed  to  the  living  of  Dunkirk.  Bat, 
although  French,  this  parish  was  dependent  on  the 
Dutch  diocese  of  Vpres ;  and  each  nomination  of  a  cu- 
rate became  the  occasion  of  litigation.  The  abbot  Ra- 
tel defended  this  benefice  when  the  Revolution  broke 
out.  Having  taken  up  arms  in  1792,  he  did  not  wait 
to  be  exempted  from  (he  service  on  account  of  the 
weakness  of  bis  sight ;  and,  during  tbe  terrors  of  the 
period,  he  took  refuge  with  his  family  in  the  villsge  of 
La  Roche-Guyon.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Paris,  and 
organized  and  directed  the  correspondence  with  the  Ven- 
deans  and  the  Norman  Federation.  He  aided,  also,tbe 
famous  English  admiral  Sir  William  Sidney  Smith  to 
escape  from  the  Temple,  and  published  many  pamphlets 
which  attracted  attention,  particularly  that  one  which 
related  to  the  coup  d'ilal  of  18th  Bnimaire.  Concealed 
in  Boulogne,  he  there  secretly  fulfilled  tbe  duties  of 
agent  of  count  d'Artois,  then  succeeded,  amid  a  thou- 
sand dangers,  in  escaping  to  England,  where  he  was 
long  known  under  the  names  of  Dubois  and  Lemoine. 
His  relations  with  lord  Castlereagh  and  (he  principal 
members  of  the  English  cabinet  enabled  him  to  be  of 
great  service  to  French  emigrants.  It  was  also  by  his 
mediation  that  Pichegru  and  Moreau  were  reconciled. 
Although  absent,  he  was  accused  of  various  conspira- 
cies; and  be  was  condemned  to  death,  and  a  price  set 
on  his  head.  He  was  long  searched  for  by  ibe  imperial 
police.  He  did  not  return  to  his  native  city  till  April, 
1814,  During  the  Hundred  Days  he  retired  to  Ypres, 
where  he  4eU  sick ;  and,  after  the  return  of  the  Bour- 
bons, he  went  to  live  on  bis  place  at  Maigiral,  where  he 
died,  Jan,  26, 1816.— Hoefer,  A'oeir,  Biog.  Ohiirale,  s.  v. 

Rates,  Church,  money  raised  annually  in  the  par- 
ishes of  Engbind  for  the  maintenance  or  repair  of  the 
parish  church,  etc.  Rates  are  agreed  on  by  the  parish 
in  vestr}-  assembled;  and  they  are  charged,  not  on  the 
land,  but  on  the  occupier.  The  parish  meetings  arc 
summoned  by  the  church-wardens,  who,  if  they  neglect 
to  do  so,  may  be  proceeded  against  criminally  in  (he 
ecclesiastical  courts.  See  Church  -  wardens.  Nut 
fewer  than  eighteen  bills  have  been  before  Parliament 
these  last  twenty  years  for  the  modification  or  settle- 
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ment  orcburcb-ntea.  In  IreUnd,  tbese  ntes  bare  been 
altogether  abolished  hy  the  Church  Temporality  Act 
of  1833.— Eulie,  Ecdf.  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Rathbnn,  Valbictimr,  an  American  divine  of  colo- 
nial days,  flourished  near  the  opening  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury as'  pastor  of  a  Baptist  Church  at  Pittsfield,  Conn., 
and  later  at  Stonington,  Conn.,  where  be  died  in  1723. 
He  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Shaker  communi- 
ty, but  three  months  sufficed  to  satisfy  him  that  his 
place  was  iu  other  folds.  He  published  a  tract  against 
the  Shakers,  entitled  Somt  Brief  Hintt  of  a  Sdigiutu 
Scheme,  etc  (Hartford,  1781, 12mo,  and  often). 

Rttth«l,  WoLFOANO  Christopher,  a  German  edu- 
cator, of  note  also  as  a  writer  on  patristica,  was  bom  at 
Selbitz,  April  12, 1668;  was  educated  at  Jena;  and, after 
teaching  privately,  was,  in  1689,  made  professor  of  He- 
brew at  the  gymnasium  at  Bayreuth,  in  1697  eccle- 
siastical superintendent  of  Neustadt,  and  in  this  posi- 
tion savagely  oppoaed  all  inroads  of  the  Pietists.  He 
died  June  28, 1729.     Among  his  works  of  interest  to  us 

is  D»  BibKotheca  Patrum  (Neust.  1726,  foL) Hoefer, 

Jfouv.  Biog.  GiniraU,  xli,  469, 460. 

Ratherias  (Ratrier)  of  Libcr,  a  monastic  of  me- 
disDval  times,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family,  probably  in  890. 
He  was  reared  in  the  convent  at  Lobach,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Liege,  and  was  afterwards  one  of  its  monks.  In 
926,  when  his  fHend  Hilduin,  also  a  monk,  went  to  Ita- 
ly to  visit  bis  nephew,  king  Hugo,  Ratherius  accompa- 
nied him.  Hilduin  was  made  first  bishop  of  Verona 
(981), and  shortly  after  archbishop  of  Milan;  and  upon 
this  promotion,  his  friend  Ratheriua  was  placed  in  the 
vacated  see  of  Verona.  In  984,  when  Amold  of  Bava- 
ria invaded  Italy,  Ratherius  sided  with  the  invader; 
and  when  Amold  was  suoceesfuUy  disposed  of,  Rathe- 
rius was  promptly  deposed  and  imprisoned  at  Pavia. 
During  his  incarceration  he  wrote  his  Pmloquia  (in 
six  books).  By  the  inteioeasion  of  powerful  friends  he 
was  put  into  the  custody  of  the  bishop  of  Arao,  and 
thence  escaped,  in  939,  to  Southern  France.  He  was 
private  tutor  for  a  time,  and  in  944  retamed  to  Lobach. 
He  was  full  of  ambition,  and  pined  for  the  opportunity 
to  return  to  Italy.  Finally,  made  bold  by  hope  of  re- 
gaining the  king's  favor  in  open  confession,  he  hast- 
ened to  Hugo's  presence,  and  really  secured  the  for- 
feited place.  But  though  restored  to  the  see,  he  could 
not  recover  the  favor  uf  bis  parishioners;  and,  alter 
various  vicissitudes,  he  returned  to  the  dwelling-place 
of  his  youth  once  more.  In  952  Otho  the  Great  call- 
ed him  into  the  vicinity  of  bis  brother  Bruno ;  and 
when  he  was  elevated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne, 
Ratherius  was  made  bishop  of  Liege.  He  proved,  how- 
ever, verj'  soon  that  the  disappuintments  of  life  had 
told  too  greatly  upon  his  whole  character  to  fit  biro 
any  longer  for  great  responsibilities.  He  failed  in  all 
his  undertakings,  politically  and  ecclesiastically;  and 
the  discontent  in  the  see  was  so  great  and  widespread 
that  the  emperor  felt  compelled  to  dispossess  him,  and 
retire  him  to  the  little  abbey  of  Alna,  a  dependence  of 
Lobach.  Even  here  he  made  himself  extremely  un- 
popular by  his  overzealous  defence  uf  the  sacramental 
views  of  Paschasius  Kadbertus.  In  961, for  the  third  time, 
the  see  of  Verona  was  given  to  him,  but  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese  succeeded  again  in  effecting  his  removal.  He 
was  once  mora  after  this  a  monk  at  Lobach  and  abbot  at 
Alna.  He  died  before  he  had  secured  the  Abbey  of 
Lobach,  for  which  he  strove  finally  as  if  an  honor  to  be 
coveted.  He  died  at  the  house  of  the  count  of  Namur, 
April  25,  974.  His  writings,  which  are  numerous  and 
valuable,  are  collected  in  one  edition  by  P.  and  H.  Bal- 
lerini  (Verona,  1765).  See  Vogel,  RatAeriut  roi>  Vrro- 
na  (Jena,  1854,  2  vols.  8vo),  Lea,  ilitt.  of  Celibacy; 
Mosheim,  Keele$.  l/itt,  vol.  ii,  Gieseler,  Jicclet,  I/inl.; 
Ffoulkes,  Diritiota  of  Chrittendom,  i,  7 ;  Milman,  Uitt. 
lAit.  Ch-iaianily,  iii,  171, 172.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Rathmann,  Herrmann,  a  German  theologian  of 
•><e  I'ietiatio  tendency,  was  bom  at  Lubeck  in  1585; 


studied  at  Leipsie,  Roatock,  and  last  at  C<dog:ne,  what 
he  became  magister  of  the  pbiloeophical  faculty,  nd 
ddivered  philosophical  lectures  at  Frankfort  -  on  -  ike- 
Main  and  Leipsie  until  1612,  when  he  became  ibsa 
of  St.  John's  Church  at  Dantzic  In  1617  he  took  s 
like  position  at  St.  Mary's,  in  the  same  place,  and  ia 
1626  was  made  pastor  of  St.  Cathaiine'a.  He  &i 
June  30,  1628.  He  got  into  a  contmversr  with  hit 
lealous  Lutheran  colleague,  John  Corvinus  (q.  v.).  re- 
garding Mysticism  and  Osiandiianism.  Rathmann  wh 
a  very  devout  man,  and  rejected  the  mere  profrtoM 
of  faith  as  sufficient  to  entitle  a  penwn  to  Christim 
fellowship.  He  also  distinguished  between  the  mat 
letter  of  the  Holy  Word  and  its  inner  meaning,  regard- 
ing the  former  as  a  dead,  froitless  instrument  ("iBSDa- 
mentum  passivum,  lumen  iiwtmmenrale  histuticuiii*^ 
which  could  only  take  life  by  the  inspiring  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Konigsberg  theologians  [Om- 
ander  school)  accused  him  of  .Schwenkfeldiantsm ;  iboR 
of  Jena,  of  Calvinism ;  only  Rostock  accepted  his  the- 
ology as  orthodox.  .  See  Domer,  Geack.  drr  deutseie* 
Theoloffie,  p.  651  sq.;  Frank,  Getck.  d.prot.  TieaL  i.3& 
sq.;  Nicdner,  Zeittchr.f.  hist.  TkeoL  1854,  p.  4S-18L 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Rath'amtU  (Vc&viint  v.  r.  Pa&voc;  Vulg.  SuAi- 
mut),  "the  story-writer"  (1  Esdr.  ii,  16,  17,  25, 30),  the 
same  as  "  Rehum  the  chanoellur"  (Ezra  ir,  8, 9, 17,  S). 

Ratioh,  Wolfgang,  a  distinguished  German  edu- 
cator, was  bom  in  1571,  at  Wilsten,  in  Holsteiii.  A 
difficulty  in  speech  compelled  him  to  give  up  the  bob- 
istr}',  for  which  he  had  intended  fitting  himself:  and  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  and  Aniac 
languages  and  mathematica.  He  claiined  u>  be  the  in- 
ventor of  a  new  system  of  instmctiaii.  vastly  mfiaim 
to  the  prevailing  ones,  and  in  1612  addressed  a  meno- 
rial  to  the  Diet  of  Frankfort,  in  which  he  anerted  that 
not  only  could  old  and  young  in  a  short  time  esoly 
leam  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  phikwophy,  the- 
ology, and  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  that  unilbnntT 
of  Umguage  and  religion  could  be  introduced  into  the 
whole  empire.  Several  princes  were  led  to  intcns 
themselves  in  his  scheme.  Professors  Helwig  and  Jang, 
of  Giessen,  and  Granger,  Brendel,  Walter,  and  Wuif.  «f 
JeiM,  were  invited  to  investigate  iu  Tbey  jnlged  it 
excellent  in  theoiA*,  and  made  a  favorable  report  apt* 
it.  Katich  agreed  with  prince  Ludwig  of  Anbalt-Ki>- 
then  and  duke  John  Ernest  of  Weimar  to  innruct 
children  by  bis  new  system,  and  also  by  it  to  qaali^ 
teachers  to  give  instmction  in  any  language,  in  kss 
time  and  with  less  kbor  than  by  any  other  method 
used  in  Germany,  A  printing-office  was  fumidied 
him  in  Kiithen,  and  his  books  were  printed  in  six  laa- 
gnages,  A  school  was  established  for  him,  with  ooe 
hundred  and  thirty-five  scholars.  But  Ratirb  i»rov^ 
incompetent  to  give  practical  effect  to  his  theutiea. 
He  became  unpopular,  and,  being  an  earnest  Lniheran. 
fell  under  the  ban  of  the  religious  prejudices  of  a  cias- 
munity  attached  to  the  Reformed  faith.  His  achiW 
failed  in  a  short  time.  Prince  Ludwig  quaTrellcd  Tith 
him, and,  in  1619,  imprisoned  him,  but  he  was  released 
in  1620,  after  having  signed  the  dedaraiioD  that  ^be 
had  claimed  and  promised  more  than  he  knew  or  coaU 
bring  to  pass.''  His  system  was  now  attacked  by  soar 
who  bad  been  his  friends.  The  countess  Sophia  tc« 
Schwaixburg-Rndolsiadt,  howe\'er,  recommended  his 
to  the  Swedish  chancellor,  Oxenstiema.  At  the  in- 
quest of  that  statesman,  Drs.  Brilckner,  Meyfart,  and 
Ziegler  examined  his  method ;  and  they  again  aiadr 
a  favorable  report  upon  it  in  1634.  Ratich,  withoat 
doubt,  had  a  practical  conception  of  the  objects  of  ed- 
ucation. He  preferred  to  give  instmction  in  these 
branches  which  oouM  be  made  naeful  in  life  rather  thas 
to  pay  so  much  attention  to  the  dead  languages,  la 
his  memorial  to  the  Diet  at  Frankfort,  he  held  ihtt  a 
child  should  first  lean  to  read  and  speak  the  modier- 
tongue  correctly,  so  aa  to  be  able  to  uae  the 
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Bible.  Hebrew  and  Greek  should  then  be  learned  as 
tb«  tongues  of  the  original  text  of  the  Bible,  after 
which  Latin  might  be  studied.  His  views  were  em- 
bodied in  a  number  of  rules,  or  principles,  the  chief  of 
which  are:  1.  Everything  should  be  presented  in  its 
Older,  a  due  regard  being  always  had  to  the  course  of 
naiore,  2.  Only  one  thing  should  be  presented  at  a 
time.  8,  Each  thing  should  be  often  repeated.  4. 
Everything  should  be  taught  at  first  in  the  mother- 
tongue;  afterwards  other  languages  may  be  taught, 
6.  EverA'thing  should  be  done  without  compulsion.  6. 
Nothing  should  be  learned  by  rote.  7.  There  should 
be  mutual  conformity  in  all  things.  8.  Fimt  the  thing 
by  itself,  and  afterwards  the  explanation  nf  it ;  that  is 
to  aay,  a  basis  of  material  must  be  laid  in  the  mind  be- 
fore any  rules  can  be  applied  to  it.  Thus,  in  leaching 
gnmmar,  he  gave  no  rules,  but  began  with  the  reading 
of  the  text,  and  required  that  the  rules  shoidd  be  de- 
duced from  it.  9.  Everything  by  expression,  and  the 
investigation  by  parts.  In  his  Mrthodus  he  has  left 
minute  directions  to  teachers  concerning  the  details  of 
the  course,  and  the  proper  methods  of  instruction ;  but 
they  are  very  prolix,  and  impose  an  immense  amount 
of  labor  on  the  teacher,  without  seeming  to  call  for  a 
corresponding  d^ree  of  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  po- 
piL  Comenius,  after  reading  his  book,  remarked  that 
he  "bad  not  ill  displayed  the  faults  of  the  school,  but 
that  his  remedies  were  not  distinctly  shown."  Ratich's 
works  were  written  in  Latin,  and  are  diffuse,  tedious, 
snil  somewhat  pedantic.  He  died  in  1686.  See  Bio- 
fraplUe  Umcertellr,  s,  v. 

Ratier,  Tincitirr,  a  French  preacher  of  note,  was 
bom  in  1634.  At  sixteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the 
Older  of  the  Dominicans,  and  in  1694  was  made  superior- 
general  of  the  order  in  France.  lie  resigned  this  posi- 
tion in  1698,  and  died  near  the  opening  of  the  18th  oen- 
xmy,  greatly  respected  on  account  of  his  indefatigable 
ze*L  He  had  preached  with  great  success  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  France.  He  wrtite,  Odave  AngUique  de 
Saml-Fra»fois  de  Sola  (Orieans,  1667, 8vo) : — Oration 
Fmibre  de  Jeanm-Gubrklk  Dauvet  det  Mareli,  A  hbette 
in  Itnal-Nutre-tktme,  prit  Proiemt  (Orleans,  1690, 4to). 
— Hoefer,  Norn.  Biog,  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Ratification  is,  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  used 
t«  indicate  the  act  of  confirming  and  ssnctioning  some- 
thing previously  dune  by  another,  as  in  assuming  the  ob- 
ligations of  baptism  at  the  reception  of  confirmation. 

RationUd.  (t.)  The  chairs  of  theology  and  phi- 
losophy (during  the  scfaoUstic  ages)  were  the  oracular 
teats  from  which  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  were  ex- 
pounded as  the  rationale  of  theok>gicaI  and  moral  truth. 
'  There  cannot  be  a  body  of  rules  without  a  raliotuile, 
ind  thu  ratioHuk  constitutes  the  science.  There  were 
poets  before  there  were  rules  of  poetical  composition ; 
Mc  before  Aristotle,  or  Horace,  or  Buileau,  or  Pope  could 
irrite  their  ana  of  poetry  and  criticism,  they  had  con- 
odered  the  leasons  on  which  their  precepu  rested,  they 
>ad  conceived  in  their  own  minds  a  theory  nf  the  art. 
[n  like  manner,  there  were  navigators  before  there  was 
ui  art  of  navigation  i  but  before  the  art  of  navigation 
»uld  teach  the  methods  of  tinding  the  ship's  place  by 
ibservations  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  science  of  as- 
xonomy  must  have  explained  the  system  of  the  world." 
Anthony  Sparrow,  bishop  of  Exeter,  is  the  author  of  a 
vork  entitled  A  Satiomle  upon  the  Book  of  Common 
Praytr, 

(2.)  A  peculiar  form  of  the  bishop's  pallium  {pecto- 
•tUe,  \oyuov),  appropriated  by  the  bishops  of  Kuioe  to 
bemselves  from  the  time  in  which  they  began  to  as- 
tune  the  title  of  pontificet  maximi  and  the  dignity  of 
he  high-priests  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  some- 
imes  aent  by  the  Roman  pontifls  to  other  bishops  as  a 
nark  of  distinction  and  favor.  It  was  in  the  form  of 
1  trefoil,  quatrefoil,  or  oblong  square,  like  the  piece  of 
tuff  worn  by  the  Aarnnic  high-priest.  It  appears  in 
^gland  on  bishop  Gilford's  monument  at  Worcester  in 


1801,  It  was  worn,  perhaps  for  the  last  time  on  record, 
at  Rheims.  The  pope  has  a  formal,  and  cardinals  and 
Italian  bishops  wear  superb  brooches  to  clasp  their  copes. 
I'he  Greek  icipurriAioVy  worn  by  patriarchs  and  metro- 
politans over  the  chasuble,  is  an  oblong  plate  of  gold  or 
silver,  jewelled. 

(3.)  The  word  rationale  is  also  the  name  of  a  treatise 
explaining  the  meaning,  and  justifying  the  continuance, 
of  that  ceremonial  which  it  was  thought  fit  to  retain  in 
the  Church  of  England  in  the  year  1641.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  whom  this  subject  was  in- 
trusted were  warmly  attached  to  the  splendor  of  the 
Roman  ritual,  and,  of  course,  made  few  alterations.  The 
collects  in  which  prayers  were  oflTered  for  the  pope,  and 
the  offices  for  Thomas  h  Becket  and  some  other  saints, 
were  omitted;  but  so  slight  were  the  changes  intro- 
duced that  in  many  churehes  the  missal  and  breviaiy 
already  in  use  were  retained.  The  Rationale  Diviao- 
rum  Officiorum  of  Durand,  bbhop  of  Hende,  written  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  gives  the  "reasons" 
of  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  Romish  worship.  See 
Collier,  Ecelet.  Hist,  v,  106;  Burnet,  Hist,  of  the  Ref.  i, 
63;  Riddle,  Christian  Antig.  (see  Index). 

Rationalism,  a  term  applied  to  a  specific  move- 
ment in  theology  which  assumed  definite  shape  about 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  and  culminated  in  the 
first  decades  of  the  19th.  Its  chief  seat  was  in  Prot- 
estant Germany.  Ita  distinguishing  trait  consisted  in 
erecting  the  human  understanding  into  a  supreme  judge 
over  the  Word  of  (iod,  and  thus,  by  implication,  denying 
the  importance,  and  even  necessity,  of  any  miraculous 
revelation  whatever.  But  a  tendency  to  rationalism 
has  existed  to  some  degree  wherever  human  thought 
has  made  the  least  advances.  Especially  are  its  out- 
breaks distinctly  recognisable  at  several  points  along  the 
course  of  the  history  of  theology ;  snd  in  several  coun- 
tries it  had  existed  as  a  clearly  defined  movement  even 
before  its  full  development  in  Germany.  (In  the  chief 
features  of  this  article,  we  shall  follow  the  paper  of  Dr. 
Thohick  in  Herzng's  Real-Kncyklop.  xii,  587-664.) 

I.  Englith  Rationalitm. — Sporadic  tendencies  towards 
rationalism  existed  among  the  Averrhoists  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and  among  the  anti-Trinitarians  of  the  16th 
century;  but  these  were  largely  of  a  philosophical  or  a 
mystiod  type.  But  in  English  drim  the  tendency 
became  definitely  theological  and  anti  -  Biblical.  In 
reaction  against  the  confessional  persecutions  and  in- 
tolerance of  the  17th  century,  not  a  few  gifted  minds 
were  led  to  look  for  a  really  tenable  position  only  in 
the  elementary  traits  that  are  common  to  all  confes* 
sions,  and  even  to  all  religions  whatsoever.  This  led 
gradually  to  a  denial  of  the  necessity  of  revelation,  and 
to  an  exchisive  reliance  upon  the  light  of  nature  (lumen 
naturv).  This  lumen  became  thi»  both  the  source  luid 
the  judge  of  all  religious  truth.  This  movement  was 
variously  styled  naturulitm,  deitm,  and  occasionally  also 
rationalitm.  English  deism  differs,  however,  in  this 
respect  from  German — that  it  proceeded  mainly  firom 
non-theologians,  and  was  openly  hostile  to  the  Bible; 
whereas  German  rationalism  sprang  from  theologians 
eminent  in  the  Church,  and  it  professedly  honored  the 
Scriptures  as  a  valuable  summary  of  the  highest  relig- 
ious truths.  The  former,  according  to  Nitzsch  (Sgttrm, 
§  28),  was  largely  a  denier  nf  revelation ;  the  latter  was 
A  philotophical  exegete.  But  as  the  former  relied,  in  the 
last  instance, on  the  lumen  natur<r,Mad  the  latter  on  the 
so-called  "sound  human  understanding,"  the  ultimate 
result  was  identicaL 

II.  Rationalitm  in  the  Netherlands. — This  arose  «i- 
mnltaneoosly  with  English  deism.  Here,  also,  the  tol- 
eration of  different  confessions  led  to  latitudinarianism. 
The  tendency  was  further  promoted  by  a  revival  of 
classical  humanism.  Forerunners  of  rationalism  ap- 
peareai  before  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  Voetiua 
(Dispul.  TheoL  \,  1)  mentions  a  work  (of  1633)  which 
did  not  hesitate  to  hold  thus :  S'aturalis  ratio  judex 
et  norma  fdri.    The  tendency  was  systematically  pra- 
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pared  for  by  the  Cartesiin  philosophy.  Without  di- 
rectly touching  the  ruumUtioiis  of  faith,  it  yet  aileiitly 
uiulcrmined  them  by  the  fundamental  maxim,  Dr.  om- 
nibus dubitandam.  This  maxim,  though  reverently  in- 
tended, yet  resulted,  in  practice,  in  a  thoroughly  anti- 
Biblical  drift.  Duker  and  liuell  held  that  liuman  rea- 
son is  as  infallible  as  God,  its  author ;  aud  that  ifit  ever 
errs,  this  results  from  mere  lack  of  attention  lu  its  iimer 
lighL  The  influence  of  Spinoza  was  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. In  his  Tractatut  Thmlogico-poliliciu,  he  had  8ul>- 
jected  the  religion  of  the  Bible  to  a  philosophical  inter- 
pretation which  was  fatal  to  its  positive  validity.  His 
disciple,  L.  Meyer,  taught  unhesitatingly  (1666),  Qaid- 
qttid  raliotti  contrarium,  ittud  non  est  crede>i</u>n.  Also 
from  the  time  of  Spinoza  forward  there  appeara,  even 
among  devout  theologians,  a  tendency  to  break  loose 
from  orthodox  traditions.  This  is  further  promoted  by 
the  works  of  gifted  French  refugee*— Bayle,  Le  derc, 
and  others. 

IIL  German  Rationalum.  —  This  subject  falls  natu- 
rally into  the  following  five  subdivisions:  the  period 
of  preparatory  discussion  (1660-1760);  the  period  of 
historical  criticism  (1750  - 1780) ;  the  period  of  philo- 
sophical criticism  (1780-1800);  the  period  of  the  so- 
called  ratvmalitmuM  vulgarit  (1800-1811);  the  period 
of  philosophical  rationalism  (from  Kant  to  Feuerliach), 

1.  Preparatory. — It  was  only  incidentally  that  for- 
eign rationalism  attracted  the  attention  of  Cierman  the- 
ologians before  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  The  eai^ 
liest  assailant  of  Herbert  of  Cherbury  and  of  Spinoza 
was  Humus,  in  1667  and  1674.  But  a  German  basis 
for  rationalism  had  already  been  laid.  In  the  midst 
of  the  violence  of  orthodox  polemics,  Calixtus  had  laid 
the  foundations  for  a  less  rigid  teiidency.  The  Thirty 
Years'  War  (1618-1648)  had  spread  immorality  among 
the  masses  and  indiflerence  among  the  nobility.  The 
succeeding  yeais  of  material  proaperity  and  of  French 
luxury  still  further  undermined  the  power  of  the  old 
orthodoxy.  But  the  Lutheran  Church  still  firmly  held 
its  old  position  till  towards  the  close  of  the  centuiy. 
The  Reformed  Church  wai  the  first  to  be  affected. 
Dnisburg  became  the  rallying-point  of  suspected  Car- 
tesians from  all  quarters.  Here  H.  HuUdiis  (1688)  de- 
fended the  principle  of  Koell,  that  reason  is  the  ulti- 
mate judge  in  matters  of  faith,  and  substituted  syllo- 
gistic argumentation  for  the  teslimonium  mlentum.  He 
also  declared  that  theology  was  the  handmaid  of  phi- 
losophy, instead  of  the  converse.  The  same  views  were 
found  elsewhere  in  Kefurroed  circles,  Bashuyaen  held, 
in  a  dissertation  (Zerbst,  1 727),  that  reason  is  the  test 
of  faith,  and  that  none  but  fanatics  appealed  to  a  iesti- 
moiUum  spiritut.  Similar  sentiments  soon  found  place 
in  Lutheran  schools,  though  not  in  the  thi  ul  r^^ical  fac- 
ulties. Thomasius,  first  at  Leipsic,  then  at  Halle,  was 
the  first  to  give  to  them  much  prominence.  His  main 
endeavor  of  life  was  the  ■'  dissipation  of  prejudices"  from 
every  field  of  thought  or  inquiry,  and  the  criterion  of  his 
efforts  was  a  prudential  regard  for  the  "  useful ;"  and  as 
the  only  juiige  of  the  "  useful"  was  the  so-called  com- 
mon-sense of  the  educated  cUsses,  it  is  plain  that  the 
rationalistic  foundation  was  already  fully  laid.  But  the 
name  rationalism  was  as  yet  almost  wholly  unknown, 
and  in  outward  form  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
was  still  almost  universally  admitted. 

Inside  of  the  German  Church  of  the  17th  century, 
and  down  to  the  middle  of  the  I8th,  there  prevailed 
two  parallel  streams  of  life— the  subjective  devotion  of 
pietism,  and  a  subjective  proclivity  to  individual  crit- 
icism—both of  them  having  this  in  common,  that  they 
opposed  the  objective  validity  of  formal  orthodoxy.  On 
the  part  of  pietism,  this  opposition  was  not  oontcioiisfy 
intended;  but  in  laying  such  exclusive  emphasis  on  the 
Bible  as  apposed  to  creeds,  and  on  the  witness  of  the 
Spirit  as  opposed  to  priestly  guidance,  it  actually  did  so 
in  fact.  Thus  the  venerable  Michael  Ijing,  ofAltdorf, 
allowed  himself,  in' his  zeal  for  vital  piety,  to  stigmatize 
the  orthodox  symbols  as  ape-Bibles  and  sectarian  doc- 


umenta.  Spener  found  the  yoke  of  theoe  symbois  a- 
supportable  in  some  points;  Joachim  Lange  andothai 
actually  disregarded  them  on  occauon.  Haiiemag  se- 
riously objects  to  the  formula  that  good  works  apring  fne 
faith.  The  pious  Ifambach  virtually  undenDiim  the 
orthodox  theory  of  inspiration.  The  funii  cf  dugoui- 
ics  began  to  undergo  a  change.  Breithaupi  (1700)  sod 
Freylinghausea  (1703)  purposely  avoided  tbe  tndiiiaa' 
al  phraseolc^y  in  their  systems  of  theology.  And  tba 
tendency  from  within  the  Church  was  prunioc«d  by  is- 
flueuces  which  came  now  from  England  and  HoUaod. 
The  force  of  this  influence  may  be  judged  of  by  iht 
opposition  it  at  first  met  with.  Lilienthal  meaiiuov 
between  1680  and  1720,  no  leas  than  fixty  -six  worb 
against  atheism,  twenty-eeven  againat  rationaUssn,  airi 
fifteen  against  indifferentism.  Tbe  funns  of  the  opfio- 
sition  varied  all  the  way  from  a  natural  desire  far  s 
clear  understanding  of  the  grounds  of  faith  to  an  ab- 
solute indifference,  or  even  a  frivnimia  atbeism.  The 
eminent  Leipsic  pastor  Zeidler  (1735)  thought  to  beo- 
or  the  Bible  by  the  utmost  contempt  of  systean  of  ine- 
trine.  Out  of  pietism  there  sprang  a  number  of  warn- 
hearted  mystics,  who  laid  exclusive  stress  on  tbe  'in- 
ner spark,  the  inner  word,"  thus  opening  the  path  i* 
every  sort  of  vagary.  Under  the  guidance  of  this  ''in- 
ner word,"  Dippel  presented,  in  1697,  a  very  free  oio- 
cism  of  the  dogmas  of  inspiration  and  atonement.  Ld- 
scher  complained,  in  1726,  that  even  gtiod  tbetdoKiaDS 
were  falling  into  the  danger  of  insisting  simfdy  on  Chm- 
tian  love  and  morals,  and  forgetting  the  danger  (rtm  as- 
saults of  false  teachers.  In  the  same  year,  an  emioeal 
publicist  called  fur  a  consolidation  of  the  Lutheran  aad 
Reformed  confessions,  asserting  that,  after  alL  piety  and 
love  were  the  only  things  essentiaL  Edelmann  began, 
in  173a,  with  slight  variations  from  strict  onhodnxr. 
and  ended,  with  Spinoza,  in  denying  the  pereonalily  ci 
God  and  the  immortality  of  the  souL  The  aged  Lo- 
schcr  sorrowfully  laments,  in  1746,  that,  after  his  funy- 
seven  yean  of  faithful  ministry,  the  condition  of  tfaeoi- 
ogy  and  of  the  Church  was  ou^  growing  worse  and 
worse;  and  sadder  still  is  the  lament  of  Koch,  in  IToL 
that  the  Bible  had  almost  lost  all  respect  on  tbe  part 
of  the  cultured  classes,  and  that  it  was  abandoned  to  die 
ignorant  as  a  collection  of  childish  fablea. 

All  the  preceding  inroads  upon  orthodox  tndni«« 
had  been  carried  out  under  tbe  demands  of  tbe  so-eaDed 
sound  human  understanding.  It  was  moMly  tbe  wnrt 
of  non -theologians.  But  from  the  Ix^nning  of  the 
18th  oentur}-,a  definite  philosophical  syatem  was  a»ie 
to  serve  the  interests  of  rationalism.  Leitmitz  anil 
Wolff  threw  out  thoughts  that  powerfully  contribaled  t« 
ends  which  their  authors  were  very  far  from  intendin^- 
Leibnitz's  distinction  of  doctrines  into  those  which  exa 
be  rationally  proved  and  those  which  are  above  reatnn 
was  used  tu  cast  positive  suspicion  upon  the  whole  <tf 
the  latter  class.  WolfTs  distinction  of  Iheok^ty  int<' 
the  two  parts,  natural  and  tuvealed,  was  turned  to  the 
same  service.  As  natural  theology  oould  give  a  rmaoi 
for  its  dicta,  and  revealed  theology  could  aof,  it  came  m 
pass  that  almost  the  whole  stress  was  laid  upon  Ik 
former.  But  this  incipient  nndermining  process  was  a> 
yet  hardly  felt  outside  of  the  professional  drdea.  The 
pulpit  remained  almost  unaffected.  The  most  anuncBt 
example  of  the  union  of  the  old  with  the  new  tendso- 
cies  was  in  the  case  of  Matthew  Pfaff^  professor  in  To- 
bingen  (1716),  then  in  Giessen  (17S6),  who  died  in  170L 
Holding  fast  to  the  chief  old  landmarks,  he  yet  relaxed 
much  from  confessional  rigidity,  and  earnestly  labored 
for  the  union  of  the  two  German  churches.  The  mes- 
tion  of  Pfaff  brings  us  to  the  close  of  this  first  phase  of 
German  rationalism. 

2.  r*!  Permlo/  llUloncal  Criliei$m^-Tb»  cooditkB 
of  theology,  and,  indeed,  of  science  and  art  abi^  abooi 
tbe  middle  of  the  IStli  century,  was  that  of  a  niaiBBy- 
like  stiffness  and  a  shallow  systematization.  The  vital 
contest  which  hail  broken  out  in  Spener's  time  hetwera 
pietism  and  orthodoxy  had  lost  its  vigor  and  died  away. 
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rhe  second  generation  of  Halle  pietiats  had  left  tbe 
tage,  J.  H.  MichaelU  in  1788,  J.  Lange  in  1744;  G. 
''raucke  outlived  hia  age — until  1770.  So,  also,  had 
lepaned  the  laat  cbampiona  of  the  old  orthodoxy — 
Venudorf  in  1729,  C}'prian  in  1745,  Liiecher  in  1749; 
yo]S,  baring  outlived  tbe  vitality  of  his  own  system, 
leparted  in  sadness  in  1764.  The  siiperfldal  and  pe- 
lantic  Gottscbed  still  held  his  mastery  in  the  tine  arts. 
in  uoprDductire,  compiling  spirit  prevailed  in  science 
ind  theology.  "  Must  uf  our  preachers,"  says  Erenius, 
'give  now  large  attention  to  the  making  of  collections 
it  curiositiea,  atampa,  and  old  coins."  There  was  want- 
ng  a  fresh  wind  to  till  the  weary  sails  of  life.  But  just 
low  the  lacking  stimulus  was  abundantly  supplied ;  it 
ras  funiished  by  the  furor  of  criticism  which  broke  out 
Irst  on  the  fiekl  uf  huUny,  then  on  that  at philowphy. 

Although  Thomasius  and  others  bad  already  dune 
omething  in  tbe  field  of  historical  criticism,  this  was 
inly  from  a  superficial,  empirical  standpuinL  It  was 
inly  when  historical  criticism  assnmed  a  thorough  and 
ystematic  form  that  it  wrought  its  full  clarifying  and 
evolutionizing  effecta  on  the  whole  field  of  theology, 
^ew  investigations  were  now  instituted,  every  nook 
ind  comer  of  antiquity,  linguistics,  and  science  of  every 
brm  waa  aiibjected  to  a  searching  and  sifting  such  as 
lad  never  before  been  paralleled;  and  the  results  at- 
auied  were  such  as  clearly  required  a  re-examination 
ind  reoonstraction  of  tbe  whole  circle  of  the  religious 
dcnces.  It  is  true  the  main  motive  which  inspired 
he  critical  movement  waa  devoid  of  deep  religious 
haracter,  and  hence  many  of  its  boasted  results  have 
iroved  to  be  untenable;  but  many  others  are  admitted, 
ind  accepted  by  all  parties  as  absolutely  unassailable. 

Also,  on  this  critical  field,  English  deism  had  been  in 
he  advance,  and  had  contributed  no  insignificant  re- 
ulls.  Toland,  Collins,  Tindal,  and  Boliiigbroke  bad  un- 
ettled  tbe  popular  faith  in  the  authenticity  of  the  can- 
o,  insisting  that  the  multiplicity  of  apocryphal  books, 
ome  of  them  accepted  by  the  ^athe^^  threw  doubt  upon 
lU  the  others;  that  many  passages  in  the  Gospels  were 
nanifestly  spurious;  that  the  time  of  the  settlement  of 
be  canon  was  absolutely  unknown ;  that  the  genuine 
acred  books  of  the  Jews  had  perished  in  the  time  of 
he  Exile,  etc  Hobbes  gave  lengthy  reasons  for  dis- 
Klieving  the  Pentateuch;  Collms  threw  discredit  upon 
)aniel;  Morgan  gave  to  the  views  of  Toland  and  Bol- 
Dgbroke  an  attractive  rhetorical  expression,  thus  dis- 
eminating  tfaem  among  the  uneducated.  Collins  as- 
ailed  the  very  foundations  of  the  historical  argument — 
o  wit,  the  prophecies— insisting  that  the  predictions  of 
he  Old  Testament  relate,  when  properly  interpreted,  to 
rcry  difierent  things  from  those  to  which  the  New-Tes- 
ament  writers  apply  them.  Only  in  one  of  the  Proph- 
tft— Daniel — are  there  real  predictions ,  but  these  relate, 
lot  to  Christ,  bat  to  politiod  events.  Moreover,  these 
irophecies  of  Daniel  "  were  written  after  the  events." 

In  Germany  the  full  tide  of  revolutionarr  criticism 
akes  systematic  form  in  Semler  of  Halle.  By  Semler 
dmost  the  whole  drcle  of  orthodox  landmarks  was 
brown  into  confusion :  the  Bible-text  was  assailed ;  the 
lertinency  of  standard  proof-texts  was  denied ;  the  gen- 
lineneaa  of  Biblical  books  was  contested ;  the  foundation 
■ras  dashed  away  from  numerous  usages  and  dogmas 
Thich  had  hitherto  passed  as  absolutely  unassailable. 
Mihoogh  many  of  the  points  which  Semler  made  were 
lubsequently  further  developcit  and  accepted  aa  sound, 
ret  the  immediate  effect  in  kit  day  was  to  throw  doubt 
nio  the  whole  arsenal  of  orthodoxy. 

The  general  effect  was  to  set  in  motion  an  unpar- 
illeled  vigor  of  critical  investigation.  It  spread  like 
rildflre  among  all  the  universities  and  all  ranks  of  the 
:lergy.  Biblical  criticism  and  exegesis,  the  history  of 
■be  Church  and  of  doctrine,  were  speedily  enriched  and 
enlarged.  In  Halle,  Semler  found  an  able  and  like-spir- 
ited pupil  in  Gruner ,  at  Leipsic  labored  the  cautious  but 
irogreaaive  Eroeeti  (since  1769) ;  Michaelis  represented 
:he  movement  at  Gbttingen  (since  1760) ;  Griesbach, 


DSderlein,  Eichhom,  at  Jena;  Henke  at  Helmstedt; 
ToUmer,  Steinbart,  at  Frankfort-ou-the-Oder.  Under 
tbe  labors  of  these  and  kindred  critics  there  waa  scarce- 
ly a  single  dogma  that  remained  unscathed.  But  the 
general  inspiration,  the  purpose,  of  the  whole  is  nut  the 
overturning,  but  only  the  clarification,  the  correct  con- 
struction, of  the  Biblical  teachings.  Even  the  authority 
of  tbe  Church  is  held  fast  to  by  Semler,  though  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner.  The  symbols  and  forms  of  the  Church 
are  useful  in  preserving  external  unity  and  uniformity. 
Criticism  is  simply  tbe  right  of  the  private  judgment 
of  the  individual.  His  position  seemed  practically  to 
involve  a  doubt  of  tbe  possibility  of  attaining  to  objec- 
tive truth ;  his  radical  mistake  was  the  assumption  that 
religion  can  exist  without  a  doctrinal  basis.  Starting 
out  from  the  warm  atmosphere  of  pietism,  he  gradually 
descended  until  he  had  little  more  reverence  for  the  ora- 
cles of  God  than  for  the  fables  of  Ovid.  Holding  that 
the  inner  conviction  of  our  own  truth-loving  heart  is 
the  sole  test  aa  to  the  inspiration  of  a  book,  he  decided 
against  the  claim  of  Ruth,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and 
the  Canticles;  he  doubted  the  genuineness  of  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel;  he  helil  that  the 
Pentateuch  is  but  a  collection  of  legendary  fragments. 
The  New  Testament  is  better  than  the  Old,  though  some 
of  its  parts  are  positively  pernicious ;  the  Apocalypse  is 
the  fabrication  of  a  fanatic;  the  Gospel  of  John  is  the 
only  one  which  is  v»fful  for  the  modem  Church,  There 
are  two  elemenla  in  the  Bible,  the  transitory  and  the 
eternal.  It  is  the  prer<^ative  of  criticism  to  sift  among 
the  chaff  and  select  out  the  scattered  grains  of  pure 
truth.  Huch  of  the  Bible  was  written  simply  for  local 
or  party  purposes:  it  was  never  intended  for  general 
use.  A  principle  of  which  Semler  made  large  use  was 
the  celebtate<l  "accommodation  theory."  He  insisted, 
namely,  that  Christ  and  the  apostles  taught  many  things 
by  way  of  mere  accommodation  to  the  whims  and  preju- 
dices of  the  age.  They  did  not  abruptly  contradict  many 
false  views  that  prevailed,  but  they  partially  accepted 
them,  though  planting  witliin  them  a  substratum  of  ab- 
solute truth.  To  sift  out  this  truth  from  the  encasement 
of  rubbish  is  the  privilege  of  the  clear-sighted  modem 
critic.  In  the  field  of  dogmatics  Semler  was  almost 
ferocious  in  his  icunoclasm.  For  tbe  Protestant  or  even 
the  apostolical  fathers  he  showed  tbe  most  thorough 
disrespect.  One  sftcr  another  of  the  central  dogmas  of 
orthodoxy  fell  under  the  hammer  of  his  criticism,  and 
seemed  to  be  dissipated  forever.  And  what  Semler  did 
at  Halle,  a  bold  choir  of  like-minded  men  did  in  other 
parts  of  Germany. 

Of  very  considerable  influence  in  this  second  half  of 
the  18th  century  were  translations  of  the  works  of  Eng- 
lish and  Dutth  rationalists  and  deists,  Semler  him- 
self acknowledges  his  great  indebtedness  to  Wettstein 
and  Le  Clerc.  The  biographies  of  the  day  are  full  of 
references  to  the  wide  influence  uf  Toland  and  Tindal. 
The  same  fact  is  evinced  by  the  scores  and  scores  of 
clerical  attempta  at  refuting  these  sceptics. 

From  the  lawless  subjectivism  of  Semler  the  descent 
was  easy  to  the  most  absurd  and  degrading  consequen- 
ces. Two  theological  writers  especially  carried  out  the 
logical  consequences  in  both  their  writings  and  their 
lives.  Edelmann  took  up  the  tradition  of  Thomasius, 
and  constructed  his  whole  system  of  theology  from  a 
superficial  utilitarian  standpoint.  Kot  what  is  Irue,  but 
what  is  of  use  to  the  subject,  was  his  whole  inquiry. 
The  result  was  that  he  simply  reduced  Christianity  to 
a  feeble  and  insipid  deism.  But  the  climax  was  reached 
in  Bahrdt.  This  man  used  his  eminent  popular  talents 
to  ridicule  the  Bible,  to  blaspheme  Christ,  and  to  de- 
grade to  the  very  lowest  infamy  the  name  of  theologian. 
His  popular  treatises  were  read  by  the  ten  thousand,  and 
produced  great  evil.  But  his  career  as  a  whole  marked 
a  turning-point  in  the  tide  of  rationalism.  Criticism, 
when  left  unguideil  by  any  fixed  principle  of  objective 
truth,  was  found  to  he  fruitless  and  to  lead  only  to  de- 
struction.   It  became  nccessar>'  to  look  about  for  some 
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comer-ttone  of  truth  upoa  which  to  tUy  the  tottering 
edifice  of  theology  and  religion.  The  varioos  attempts 
to  discover  this  constitute — 

8.  The  Period  of  Philotophieal  CrUicitm  (1780-1800). 
— After  the  decline  of  the  popularity  of  Wolff,  the  viul- 
ity  of  pbiloeopby  in  (iermany  stood  at  the  zero  point.  So 
long  as  philosophy  was  represented  by  the  feeble  eclec- 
ticism of  Mendelssohn,  tiarve,  Sulzer,  Meiners,  Platner, 
Keinhanl,  and  Flatt,  the  criticism  of  the  Semler  school 
oould  flatter  itself  with  standing  upon  philosophical 
ground;  for  both  tendencies  were  built  upon  the  one 
principle  of  the  so-called  "  sound  human  understanding." 
But  when  Kant  came,  both  systems  were  overturned  at 
a  blow.  Kant  showed  that  our  transcendenul  knowl- 
edge reaches  no  further  than  our  experience,  and  that 
our  knowledge  of  supernatural  objecu  is  defensible  only 
as  postulates  of  the  practical  reason.  Phikiaophy  and 
theology  must  concede  that  the  proofs  for  the  existence 
of  tiod  avail  no  further  than  simply  to  establish  a  prob- 
ability. The  subjective  morality  of  utility  was  over- 
thrown by  the  principle  that  no  morality  is  possible  save 
where  it  is  grounded  upon  a  purely  objective  "ought," 
It  was  shown  that  the  whole  duty  of  theology  was,  by 
the  help  of  religious  ideas,  to  contribute  to  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  "ought"  in  human  society.  But  also  the 
philosophy  of  Kant  took  on  somewhat  of  the  coloring 
of  the  age,  and  many  of  the  old  rationalists  interpreted 
it  as  favorable  to  them.  Thus  the  three  Kantian  pottu- 
ItUet  of  the  praelical  reason  were  metamorphosed  into 
mere  hypolheaet  of  the  theoretical  reason.  The  objective 
categorical  imperative  was  identified  with  the  subjective 
voice  of  conscience;  and  that  "morality  is  the  chief  thing 
in  religion"  was  said  to  be  the  very  essence  of  the  old 
subjectivism.  But  there  were  two  phases  to  the  matter: 
while  one  current  of  radonalistic  theology  welcomed 
Kant  and  vainly  hoped  to  force  the  new  wine  into  the 
old  bottles,  another  current  mocked  at  it  as  mere  mys- 
ticism and  scholastic  jargon.  Oaly  a  few  deeper-sight- 
ed men,  such  as  Schmidt,  Vogel,  and  Tieftrunk,  saw  the 
folly  of  both  of  these  positions — saw  that  the  ntw  was 
utterly  subversive  of  the  old, 

4.  The  Pfriodo/the  So-calkd  RatUmali»mu»  Vulgarii 
(1800-1833).— The  attitude  of  the  theology  duminant 
at  the  dawn  of  the  19th  century  was  thus:  The  Holy 
■Scriptures  rationaUn  interpreted  were  still  revered  as  the 
codex  of  a  ratioiul  religion  and  morality.  But  with 
every  advance  step  in  what  was  called  historical  exe- 
gesis, the  discrepancy  between  the  traditional  sense  of 
the  Bible  and  the  new  construction  which  reason  en- 
deavored to  put  upon  it  became  more  strikingly  ap- 
parent, Semler's  accommodation  theory  was  made  tu 
apply  to  every  narrative  and  every  doctrinal  sutement 
of  the  whole  Bible.  Every  passage  in  the  Scriptures 
was  thought  to  be  so  envelopied  in  a  Judaistic  haze  as 
to  render  necessary  a  great  deal  of  clarification  before 
the  true  sense  could  be  reached.  The  New  Testament 
ciutions  from  the  Old  were  thought  to  be  totally  mis- 
applied. Jesus  was  thouarht  by  some  to  have  been  a 
rentable  fanatic  John  the  Baptist  regarded  him  as  sin- 
less; but  did  Jesus  think  so  himself?  The  myth  theory 
began  now  to  play  its  role.  L.  Bauer  published  in  1800 
a  Hebrew  mythology  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments; 
the  miracles  were  explained  away  as  mere  natural 
events. 

As  early  as  1791  the  aspect  of  roatten  was  thus 
summed  up  by  Riem :  "  The  champions  of  the  religion 
of  pure  reason  have  already  advan<»d  so  far  that  all  the 
best  theologians  are  going  over  to  them,  and  all  candi- 
dates for  position  hold  them  in  great  honor  It  has 
already  come  to  be  a  settled  matter  that  reason  is  the 
court  of  highest  appeal;  and  that  this  court  will  not 
decide  against  itself  is  easy  to  see."  A  writer  in  1792 
had  said :  "  The  truth  of  a  doctrine  rests  upon  rational 
grounds.  If  it  can  stand  the  test  of  reason ;  if  it  does 
not  contradict  any  of  the  results  of  science  and  expe- 
rience ;  if  it  commends  itself  to  all  rational  men,  then  it 
is  true,  and  no  fanatic  can  prove  the  contrary."    Krug 


I  went  (0  far  in  1795  as  to  deny  to  Chiistiui  trmh  sy 
!  more  permanent  worth  than  that  of  the  teachings  of  mr 
other  tranaitory  system  of  philosophy.  **  Let  no  one  or 
that  God  could  make  none  other  than  a  perfect  revdir 
tion.  There  is  no  perfect  revelatioru  The  ottecaaas 
of  holy  men  spring  up  from  their  souls  just  as  the  utts- 
ances  of  other  men ;  hence  they  necesaarihr  hear  tit 
coloring  of  the  enviiunment  from  which  tbey  tpaaf.' 
Such  sentiments  were  legislatively  condemned  io  aoBe 
parts  of  Germany;  but  not  so  in  Pmataa.  Here  tlie 
chief  Church  councillor,  Teller,  on  bdng  asked  wbelte 
any  positive  confession  was  any  longer  vo  be  eoiacted  t! 
candidates  for  Church  membership,  rq>lied  that,  apart 
from  baptism  and  the  eucharist,  no  other  yoke  was  t« 
be  impoaed ;  on  the  contrary,  every  applicant  was  to  br 
unhesitatingly  received  with  the  simple  farmuh:  ~1 
baptize  thee  upon  thy  confession  of  Christ,  the  foandet 
of  a  more  spiritual  and  more  joyous  religion  than  thai 
of  the  society  [the  world]  to  which  tbon  haat  hithcns 
belonged." 

With  the  changed  phase  of  things  at  the  dose  of  the 
18th  century,  the  term  "rationalism"  came  into  nxn 
frequent  use.  At  first  it  was  chiefly  used  by  oppooem. 
Men  like  (iabler  contrasted  rationalism  with  ttte  ftnda- 
mental  principle  of  Protestantism,  to  wit,  the  i 
authority  of  the  Bible,  showing  the  utter  i 
of  the  two.  Henceforth  it  is  used  mainly  as  a  tera  sf 
reproach ;  it  was  never  cordially  accepted  by  those  is 
whom  it  was  applied. 

As  soon  as  rationalism  became  clearly  conscioia  of  iis 
attitude  towards  revelation,  it  felt  more  fuUy  than  enr 
the  necessity  of  defining  its  own  fundamental  princifta. 
Also  an  external  stimulus  urged  it  to  this  step.  Hith- 
erto it  had  peaceably  reclined  its  bead  on  the  boaoB  af 
each  successively  rising  system  of  philosophy;  butsBta 
the  rise  of  the  speculative  systems  of  Ficbte  and  Sehci- 
ling,  such  an  alliance  was  impossible.  The  hai^htr 
speculative  systems  disdained  to  fraternize  with  tbt 
superficial  reasonuigs  of  the  "sound  bnman  undmtatd- 
ing."  Also,  even  rationalism  stood  aghast  at  the  hm- 
tomless  abyss  of  the  pantheistic  mysticism  of  Sdidliaie: 
and  numerous  works  of  rationalistic  source  aswilfd  the 
new  "  atheism."  But  the  empirical  plariuides  of  taose- 
alism  met  with  only  ridicule  and  aneeni  from  the  ntw 
lords  of  the  intellectiul  world.  Ficbte,  ScbeUing.  aial 
Gothe  agreed  in  stigmatizing  the  best  prineipka  aal 
the  whole  system  of  the  rationalists  as  coamatflaa 
and  vulgar. 

At  last,  however,  there  appeared  a  aystein  of  phiiiia»- 
phy  under  the  wings  of  which  the  ratioaaUala  Mt  ths 
they  could  flee  for  refuge;  this  was  the  faith-philnas|i1iT 
of  Jacobi.  The  radical  weakness  of  the  old  ratioaafiia 
was  that  it  gave  no  scope  to  the  spontaneities  of  asBi- 
ment  and  the  heart,  but  rather  measured  everytUDg  by 
the  cold,  dry  processes  of  argumentation.  ItwasnUoiT 
ungenial,  unpoetic;  a  mere  probabiUtr  was  the  bighes 
word  it  could  say  in  behalf  of  the  most  central  tmbt. 
The  system  of  Jacobi  remedied  this.  It  aapplemeBlal 
the  coldness  of  mere  intellectual  probatnlity  by  tW 
"immediate  certainty  of  feeling;"  it  restored  toJVli 
its  colegitimacy  with  knowledge.  Accordingly,  ail  tkc 
better  representatives  of  honest  latiooalism  haikd  thi 
faith- philosophy  of  Jacobi,  and  used  it  to  reseoe  d» 
sinking  bark  of  the  current  theology.  NotaMr  was  ths 
the  case  with  Gabler,  who  now  urged  as  the  deepH) 
proof  of  the  truth  of  religion  a  "  NbthigHn|;sgcf&hl  tr.: 
Uraussprttcben  der  allgemeinen  Vemnnft" — that  ia,  bf 
held  that  religious  truth  commends  itself  directly  to  oe 
inner  consciousness  with  all  the  compelling  fnm  of  ie- 
tuition.  From  this  time  forward  it  became  comowa  f 
by  great  stress  upon  what,  with  Kant,  was  the  inpeo- 
tive  of  the  practical  reason,  and  to  style  it  the  <a^  ^ 
reason  (Vermmflglaabeii).  This  procedure  was  paitist- 
ly  justified  by  Kant  himself,  who  claimed  to  have  .«t 
limits  to  reason  only  in  order  to  give  greater  pIsT  k> 
faith.  It  was  still  more  justified  by  the  Half-Kaat^Bt. 
such  as  Bouterweck,  who  derives  all  the  ideas  of  naas 
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innn  m  go-called  trutb-feeling  and  truth-faith.  Thi«  is 
be  philoaophic  gnmnd  upnn  which  are  baaed  the  dedni- 
tone  of  reaaon  and  the  nndentanding  as  given  in  the 
tMoktgy  of  Btetachneider  and  Wegscbeider;  to  wit,  that 
«aaon  ia  the  faculty  for  generating  ideaa  directly  out 
if  conadoiianeaa  without  the  intervention  of  the  diacur- 
lire  activity,  while  understanding  ia  the  faculty  for  con- 
iiming  and  elucidating  these  ideas. 

Thus  rationalism  has,  since  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
sentary.  made  oonsiderable  advances  beyond  ita  previous 
try  and  ahallow  common-senseiaro.  It  was  helped  to 
bia  by  the  philosophy  of  Fries,  who,  by  his  doctrine  of 
inth  and  insigbt,  placed  reaaon  in  antagonism  to  the 
indecstanding;  and  still  more  so  when  this  philosophy 
rma  adopted  by  the  gifted  and  noble-minded  De  Wette. 
'or  a  long  while  yet — into  the  third  decade — the  tone 
ind  foibles  of  rationalism  remained  largely  the  same  as 
hoae  given  to  it  by  the  abstract,  shallow  prosiness  of 
^icnlai  and  of  Teller,  of  Semler,  ami  in  some  respects  of 
iabler.  Rohr  and  Paulus  follow  in  the  steps  of  Teller; 
Hretachneider  and  Wegscheider  reproduce  much  of  the 
uooe  ayneretiam  of  a  Semler.  The  chief  scienlilie  weak- 
■eas  of  Wegacheider's  celebrated  Iiulitnlionet  lies  in  its 
learth  of  definitely  fixed  ideas  and  in  its  avoidance  of 
lecided  utterances.  He  asserts :  "  In  rebus  gravisslmis 
id  reIif(ionem  pertinentibus  convenire  omnes  geiites." 
riase  raises  the  question  whether  any  real  student  of  the 
liatory  of  philosophy  could  agree  to  this.  Wegacheider's 
tnly  defence  is  to  timidly  insert  a./STe  omnea.  He  re- 
t«rates  the  old  demonstrations  of  the  existence  of  God ; 
ind  when  Kant's  antinomies  stare  him  in  the  face,  he 
roDcedes  that,  taken  singly,  these  demonstrations  are 
lot  conclusive,  but  thinks  that  they  are  so  when  Inkm 
tU  together,  Hahn  declares  that  deism  and  naturalistic 
ationalism  are  identical.  Wegscheider  indignantly  pro- 
etits,  inaaionch  as  ratioiudism  accepts  revelation  thua  far : 
•  that  God  endowed  the  founder  of  Christianity  with 
>xCraordinaiy  inner  gifts,  and  gave  him  many  outward 
:okens  of  special  guidance." 

At  this  point  there  rises  the  so-called  nipematvralitl 
■cbooL  It  includes  those  who  protested  against  the 
ibaolnte  autonomy  of  reason  in  matters  of  religion ;  and 
hough  many  of  ita  adberenta  still  clung  to  views  irrec- 
mcilable  with  due  reverence  for  the  Bible,  still  it  formed 
:he  platform  upon  which  a  higher  and  more  Biblical 
itandpoint  waa  subsequently  reached.  Among  these 
mpematuralista  were  men  like  Storr  and  Flatt  in  WUr- 
emberg,  and  Reinhard  in  Dresden.  But  by  the  begin- 
lini;  of  the  second  decade  of  the  century  even  these 
'eeUe  supematuralist  voicea  were  silent,  and  rationalism 
leemed  to  remain  solitary  and  victorious  upon  the  field 
>f  battle.  Yet  the  dry  crumbs  of  rationaliam  could  not 
latisfy  the  deep  wanta  of  the  German  nation ;  the  atim- 
iloa  to  a  deeper  insight  ami  a  richer  faith  came  from 
vitbout.  It  was  from  the  thunder-strokes  of  the  Lei|)- 
>ic  and  the  Waterloo  victories  that  the  rejuvenation  of 
lierman  life  went  forth.  This  rejuvenation  brought  in 
ta  train  a  restoration  of  life,  first  in  the  (ierman  Church 
md  then  in  German  theology.  Inside  of  theology  the 
'ationaliatic  movement  continued  until  1825.  Among  its 
ibleat  aaaailanta  at  this  time  are  Tittmann  and  Sartorius; 
jat  outride  of  the  schools  many  signs  indicated  that  its 
Tei^n  was  over.  The  new  policy  of  the  Prussian  gov- 
!niii>ent  discountenanced  it;  the  religious  and  patriotic 
>nthasiaam  occasioned  by  the  tercentenary  of  the  Refor- 
natkm  (1817)  was  uncongenial  to  it,  the  theses  of 
Harnie  and  the  dispntation  of  Leipeic  (which  had  the 
rourage  to  summon  the  rationalistic  clergy  to  resign 
:heir  clerical  posirions)  were  of  the  same  purport.  In 
I880  the  new  Kirekemrittmg  of  Hengstenberg  went  so 
'at  even  as  to  call  for  the  expuhiion  of  rationalistic  pro- 
Tpt»on  from  the  universities.  As  yet,  however,  it  was 
jat  a  small  band  who  opposed  rationalism.  Hut  they 
tiad  the  courage  of  faith  and  the  vitality  of  tmth  on 
tbeir  aide,  and  their  influence  was  very  deeply  felt. 

Juat  at  this  time  the  decisive  influence  of  Schleier- 
Bacher  came  to  the  help  of  the  opponents  of  rational- 


ism. With  all  its  rationaHatic  methods,  the  system  of 
tbia  great  theologian  was  hostile  to  rationalism  as  a 
whole.  It  promoted  a  positive  faith  in  a  positive  Chri»- 
tianity ;  it  waa  (lowerfully  influential  in  implanting  a 
reverence  for  positive  religion  in  the  higher  and  learned 
circles  of  German  life;  it  regarded  religion  as  one  of  the 
essential  necessities  of  human  luiture,  and  it  saw  in  the 
Church  an  organization  essential  to  the  nurture  of  re- 
ligion. The  period  was  now  past  vi\ienfaUh  and  aibure 
were  regarded  aa  uncongenial  to  each  other.  In  effecting 
this  change  in  public  sentiment,  Fichte  and  Schelling 
contributed  no  inconsiderable  increments  to  the  potent 
influence  of  Schleiormacher.  The  very  last  scientific  ef- 
fort of  rationalism  was  made  on  the  appearance  of  Hare's 
Huttenu  Rednivut.  In  this  book  Hase  transports  him- 
self into  the  sphere  of  ancient  Protestant  orthodoxy,  and 
attempts  such  a  presentation  of  it  as  shall  harmonize 
with  the  rich  fruits  of  modem  culture.  The  school  of 
R5hr  assailed  (1888)  this  book  with  desperate  earnest- 
ness ;  but  the  ver}-  choice  of  its  weapons  betrayed  the 
forlorn  hope  of  the  cause.  The  replies  which  Hase  made 
to  these  assaults  may  be  regarded  as  having  given  the 
death-blow  to  scientific  rationalism.  As  a  result  of  the 
contest,  rationalism  was  forced  to  confess  that  the  "rea- 
son" upon  which  it  leans  for  support  is  simply  the  com- 
mon-sense of  man  in  generaL  Henceforth  the  system 
is  branded  with  the  title  ratiimalUmut  vulgarit,  against 
which  R6hr  himself  haa  no  other  objection  to  make 
save  that  the  adjective  otnmmniw  would  be  a  little  more 
polite. 

5.  PhUo$opUeal  Sationalitm, — During  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  theological  rationalism  there  had  existed  a  cur- 
rent of  philo$ophieal  rationalism.  The  climax  of  thia 
i  current  was  reached  when  Hegel  persuaded  himself  that 
he  had  imposed  upon  Christianity  such  an  interpreta- 
tion as  presented  it  as  the  adequate  expression  of  the 
very  highest  philosophical  truth.  But  this  climax-pe- 
riod was  but  of  momentary  duration.  When  the  vapora 
of  enthusiasm  were  dissipated,  it  was  seen  that  Thia 
transfiguration  of  Christianity  was  but  a  delusion.  The 
downward  flow  of  speculative  rationalism  begins  with 
Strause's  Dogmalik  (1840).  In  this  work  it  is  shown 
that  the  connection  between  specidative  thought  and 
Chriatian  doctrine  is  only  of  the  very  slightest  kind. 
The  next  downward  step  was  taken  by  the  Young  He- 
gelians, when  they  taught,  with  Feuerbach,  that  phi- 
losophy alone  can  give  any  real  satisfaction  to  thought, 
and  that  religion  can  8er\-e  at  best  only  a  practical  need. 
This  changed  opinion  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  relig- 
ion sprang  from  a  changed  position  in  philosophy.  The 
proud  monism  of  Hegel  had  given  place  to  a  feeble  du- 
alism. Feuerbach  denies  that  speculative  thought  is 
the  only  instrument  for  philosophizing,  and  insists  that 
the  telescope  of  the  astronomer  and  the  hammer  of  the 
geologist  are  also  entitled  to  respect.  Thus  Mvetian 
is  substituted  for  dedvctitm,  and  the  entering  wedge  for 
the  whole  stream  of  modem  materialism  is  started  in 
its  course.  The  climax  of  speculative  degradation  waa 
reached  when,  in  the  hands  of  the  more  advanced  Younf 
Hegelians,  philosophy  completely  discrowned  itself,  and 
confessed  that  the  sum  total  of  attainable  useful  truth 
is  to  be  found  in  the  path  of  material  experiment  and 
practical  observation. 

We  have  now  reached  the  close  of  rationalism  aa  a 
vital  movenwnt.  It  sprang  out  of  a  reaction  against  the 
stiff,  formal  orthodoxy  of  the  opening  18th  century.  It 
expired  in  1883,  fander  the  critical  strokes  of  Hase  and 
the  religions  inspiration  that  went  out  from  Schleier- 
macher.  Taking  op  the  inspiration  of  Schleiermacher, 
and  rising  to  a  much  higher  theological  position  than 
he,  a  noble  company  of  the  most  gifted  theologians  of 
any  age  have  completely  rescued  (ierman  scientific  the- 
ology from  the  dishonor  and  nlwruration  which  had  be- 
fallen it  during  the  rationalistic  period.  Pre-eminent 
among  these  rehabilitators  of  orthodoxy  are  such  men 
as  Neander.  Nitzsch,  F.wald,  Julius  MUller,  Domcr, 
Twesten,  Olshausen,  Sack,  Ebrard,  Ullmann,  Hundes- 
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hagen,  LUclce,  TJmbreit,  Stier,  Hagenbach,  Gieseler, 
Bleek,  Tholuck,  Rothe,  and  their  disciples.  In  the  hands 
of  these  men  Christian  theology  has  been  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  the  noblest  of  sciences;  and  supreme  rever- 
ence for  Christ  and  the  Bible  have  been  shown  to  con- 
sist well  with  the  profoundest  learning  and  the  greatest 
speculative  ability. 

But  the  scattered  echoes  of  (iemian  rationalism  were 
long  in  entirely  dying  away.  Faint  imiutions  of  the 
movement  went  out  over  all  the  other  Prutesrant  na- 
tions. It  invaded  modem  Holland  and  England  and 
France  and  America.  But  in  these  countries  it  was 
but  a  foreign  importation,  and  it  has  shown  no  vital 
power  of  original  production.  And  even  in  Germany 
there  are  individual  representatives  of  the  dead  8}-stem. 
But  these  are  without  popular  power  or  scientitic  sig- 
niAcanoe.    They  are  simply  echoes  from  a  buried  past. 

IV.  Lileratun, — On  the  general  subject  of  rational- 
ism, consult  StAudlin,  Gack,  de$  RatiuuilUimu  und  Su- 
prtuutturaUimiu  (1826);  Saintes,  Hut.  da  Rationiilitme 
(1841);  Hagenbach,  UtMck.  da  Wen  und  \9ttn  Juhr- 
kundarit  ,(1856);  Hundeshagen,  Der  deuttche  Protet- 
lantimuu  (I8.9O);  Auberlen,  Dit  gOllliche  OJatbarung 
(Bisle,  1861-64);  Beyschlag,  U^ier  dot  "  [..tbai  Jau" 
von  Renan  (Halle,  1864);  Bockshammer,  OJaAaraag 
uml  Thmlogie  (StuUg.  1822);  Bretschueider,  Ud>a-  die 
Orundprineipiea  drr  evmig.  TheologU  (1832);  La  Saus- 
saye,  £a  Crue  Religieiue  en  HoUande  (Leyd.  1860); 
Comil,  Feaerbach  and  tone  S/eUung  tur  Religion  uad 
Philot,  der  Gegenieart  (Frankfiirt-on-the-Main,  1851)  ; 
Engelhardt,  Scheidxl  und  Siraius  (Eriaugen,  1864) ; 
Feldmann,  Der  IVuhre  Ckriitiu  and  tan  recktet  Sj^ntbot 
(Altona,  1865);  Van  Prinsterer,  />  Parti  Anli-riBolution 
naire  et  Con/estionnal  <l<int  FE/lUe  Ri/ormie  det  Pay*- 
Btu  (Amsterdam,  I860);  Haffiier,  Die  deniteke  Auf- 
ktSrung  (Mainz,  1864);  Held,  Jetut  der  Chritt  (Zurich, 
1865);  Henhofer,  Der  Kampf  des  Unglimhent  (Hciilel- 
berg,  1861);  Henke,  Riilionalism'u  uml  Tradt/iomUii- 
tmSim  l^tea  Jahrkandert  (1864);  De  Groot,  Die  Grj- 
niager  Theologen  ((iotha,  1863) ;  Hurler,  Udier  die  RecAte 
der  Vemnnft  and  det  Gluubent  (Innspruck,  1863);  Kah- 
uis,  Der  iimere  Gang  da  deuttchen  Protettantitmat  teit 
der  MiUe  det  vorigen  Jakrkunderit  (Leipsic,  1854) ;  Ni- 
colas, Die  Gottheit  Jeta  (Regensburg,  1864);  Noaek,  Die 
Freidenker  in  der  Religinn  (Berne,  1851);  Riggenbach, 
Der  heutige  R:Uionalitniu  (Bxsle,  1862);  KUckert,  Der 
RtUionalitmut  (Leipsic,  1859);  Scbott,  Bri^fe  Sber  He- 
li'lion  (Jena,  1826) ;  Schwartz,  Zur  Getch.  der  neueiten 
Tkeologie  (Leipsic,  1864);  Tholuck,  Die  Getch.  det  R<t- 
tinnaUtmut  (Beriin,  1865);  Astie,  tiet  Deux  Tkeohgiet 
ffouveUei  (Paris,  1862) ;  Culani,  Ma  Potition  (ibid.  I860) ; 
Fazet,  Letlret  a  un  Ralioiuilitte  (ibid.  1864);  Franchi, 
Le  RationaliinK  (Brussels,  1858);  Lups,  Le  Traditinwi- 
litme  et  le  Rationaiifne  (Liege,  1859);  Remusat,  Phi- 
iotophie  ReUgieiue  (Paris,  18S4);  Farrar,  Critical  Hitt, 
of  Free  Thought  (Lond.  1863);  Draper,  InteUedual  De- 
velopmmt  of  Europe  (N.  Y.  18i63) ;  Hedge,  Reaton  in  Re- 
ligion (Biwt.  1865);  Jelf,  Supremaeg  of  Scripture  (l^nd. 
1861);  Mansel,  Limitt  ofReligiout  Thought  (ibid.  1859); 
Pusev,  HitUyrical  Inquiry  (ibid.  1826);  Rtgg,  Modern 
Anglican  Theology  (ibid.  1859);  Schaff,  Germany,  tit 
Theology  (PhiladeL  1857);  Hurst,  Hist,  of  RatiowiUem 
(N.  Y.  1865);  Wuttke,  Ckriitian  Ethict  (N.  Y.  1873), 
vol  i;  Lecky,  Rationalitm  m  Europe  (ibid.  1866); 
Schaff,  Creedt'ofChrittendnm  (ibid.  1877),  vol  i.  (J.  P.  L.) 

Ratisbon,  a  city  of  Germany,  is  noted  in  ecclesias- 
tical history  as  the  seat  of  several  important  Church 
councils  (Concilia  Ralitponentet).  The  first  of  these  was 
held  in  792.  In  this  council  the  errors  of  Felix,  bishop 
of  Urgel,  who  maintained  that  Christ  is  only  the  adop- 
tive  .Son  of  God,  were  condemned,  and  he  himself  sent 
to  Rome  to  pope  Adrian,  before  whom  he  confesse<l  and 
abjured  bis  heresy  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter;  he  main- 
tained, with  Elipandus,  that  Christ,  as  to  his  human 
nature,  was  the  Son  of  God  by  adoption  only.  See 
Labb^,  Condi,  vii,  1010.     See  also  Fkliciams. 

A  second  council  was  held  in  796.    Grievous  com- 


plaints having  been  made  both  by  the  priests  uri  Isir 
of  the  ministrations  of  the  chorepiacopi,  it  was  deciM 
in  this  council  that  the  latter  had  do  power  to  peifcm 
episcopal  functions,  being  only  priests,  and  that,  coat- 
quently,  all  the  previous  acts  were  null  and  mix  i 
was  also  forbidden  to  make  any  new  cfaorepiscopt  Thi- 
rank,  however,  among  the  deigy  did  not  entirely  cem 
until  the  middle  of  the  lOtb  oenturr.  See  Labbii,  C«- 
cfi  vii,  1152. 

A  third  council  was  the  conference  beM  in  15(1,  irJ 
generally  called  the  Diet  of  Ralidxyn.  Though  it  hi  I 
in  view  the  settlement  of  all  religious  difieienm  t<- 
tween  the  Protestants  and  the  adherents  to  pspal  k- 
thority,  it  only  resulted  in  eifecting  a  mutual  agremen 
to  refer  the  settlement  of  their  differences  to  a  gcstn 
council  See  Riddle,  Hiit.  of  Ike  Papaeg ;  MiM>fa<iai.  / '• 
c*!».  Hitt. ;  Meth.  Quar.  Ret.  Jan.  1872,  pt  143 ;  Mandrt 
Hilt,  of  the  Seat  of  Chritlendom ;  Bochuwn,  TreoHtti. 
Jutlifieation ;  Farrar,  Crit.  Hitt.  of  Fm  Thought.  S» 
also  Rbkormation. 

Ratramnua  op  Corbet,  an  Aqnitanum  moik  rf 
the  first  half  of  the  9th  century,  is  noted  in  eccksialv 
cal  history  as  the  controversialist  of  Paschasiis  B»t 
bertus  on  the  subject  of  the  holy  eucbaiist  (q.  v.).  Bi- 
tramnus's  personal  history  is  scarcfly  known.  exn;< 
that  he  was  the  personal  friend  of  Uodeachalcw.  it'I 
was  regarded  in  his  day  as  one  (^  tbe  ablest  ddald(^ 
of  AHgnstinianism.  He  is  sometiioea  called  Berhvi' 
the  Monk,  or  Bertram  tie  PrirtI,  but  it  is  thought  ikai 
this  is  a  oomiptiun  of  B.  Ratramnua,  "Beatns"  hKC 
sometimes  prefixed  to  the  names  of  \'enerated  writeK 
even  when  there  had  been  no  act  of  beatilicatiaa.  B» 
literary  activity  falls  between  830  and  B6g.  Ottetfti* 
works  in  defence  of  Augiistinianism  which  proves  itssu- 
thor  to  have  been  more  than  ordinarily  versed  in  patii- 
tic  literature  is  by  Ratramnus,  and  ia  entitled  He  Pr  - 
detlinatione  Dei.  It  was  written  at  the  reqorrt  of  kic. 
Charies  the  Bald  in  850.  He  lays  down  the  Icllcnrir; 
.A.ugustinian  dogmatics:  "The  elect  are  destined  to ikt- 
cy  and  salvation  ;  the  godless  In  eternal  (Hmislunent:  i'r~ 
latter  are  given  over  to  sin  only  in  ao  for  aa,  on  acn«i 
of  their  foreseen  hard-heartedness  and  wickedncas,  tl" 
divine  help  towards  goodness  is  demed  tbem."  Uw 
important  is  his  controversy  with  Paachaaius  on  the  »■ 
cbarist,  which  led  to  the  composition  of  his  work  IA" 
de  Corpore  et  Sanguine  Donmi,  also  written  at  the  ex- 
press wish  of  the  king  in  844.  and  beinf;  a  defence  ti 
pure  symbolical  sacramental  doctrine.  To  tbe  quutiuu 
of  Charles  the  Bald,  "  Quod  in  ecrlesia  me  fidebna  !«- 
mitur,  corpus  et  sanguis  Christi  utium  in  mrsteno  te 
an  in  veritate  7"  he  answered  with  the  distinetiea  «f 
what  occurred  really,  perceivably,  "in  Teritate,*  asii 
what  "  in  roysterio"  comes  to  pasai  A  change,  be  h>l><. 
occurred  in  the  eucharist,  but  not  a  real,  perceivsb'' 
one;  it  is  the  mere  act  of  faith  which  nnakes  bread sei 
wine  the  spiritual  food  and  drink  of  the  body  and  fak>« 
of  Christ.  The  book  was  lost  sight  erf'  aAer  a  time,  aw 
it  was  even  ascribed,  when  met  with,  to  Scotus  Erip- 
na,  and  as  such  it  was  burned  in  1050  bv  the  Synri  << 
Vercelli  in  the  Berengarian  Controvennr.  Duriag  lb' 
English  Reformation  the  work  was  suddenly  usuntoxl 
from  its  obscurity,  ami  had  much  infltience.  It  n 
published  at  Cologne  in  1533,  after  having  been  bna^):' 
into  notice  by  bishop  Fisher,  of  Rochester,  as  nriy  •' 
1526,  that  prelate  referring  to  it  as  maintaining  the  Co- 
olie doctrine  of  the  eucharist.  It  largely  inflnented  t^ 
minds  of  archbishop  Cranmei  and  bishop  Ridler;  i» 
as  it  proved  of  more  service  to  the  Frotentants  Ihas  1 
the  Romanists,  it  was  put  into  the  Inirx  in  1&59  1> 
the  censors  of  the  Tridentine  Council,  In  Englaad  c- 
edition  was  brought  out  in  English  by  Winiam  Haft, 
under  the  name  of  The  Book  of  Bertram,  in  I&i&  b 
the  Bibliotheca  Maxima,  containing  Katramnass  «n- 
ings,  this  work  is  omitted,  on  tbe  gmand  that  it  ■•  • 
forgery  of  the  Refurraers,  or  is,  at  least,  so  hcpeMr 
interpolated  by  supposititioiis  heretics  that  it  i>  b< 
worth  while  to  attempt  its  restoration.    Yet  then  sk 
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theologUin  even  in  the  Church  of  Boiii«  who  main- 
Uiu  the  poeition  aasumed  by  Ratramnus  as  defensible. 
Against  Hincmar  of  Rbeiros  Ratramnus  defended  fiode- 
schalcus  in  the  dispute  over  the  Irina  deitat ;  but  this 
apology  is  lost.  Another  work  is  his  Liber  de  En,  guod 
Ckrittiu  tx  Virgine  nattu  est,  in  which  it  is  not  ques- 
tioned that  Mary,  utero  clauio,  conceived,  but  rather 
the  opinion  which  sprang  up  at  about  that  time,  that 
the  conception  bad  been  incerto  tramitt.  Ratramnus 
gained  most  renown  among  his  contemporaries  by  his 
work  Contra  Gracorum  Opponta,  with  which,  by  re- 
qnc«t  of  Hincmar  of  Kheims,  he  opposed  the  encydica 
of  Photius  in  867,  and  defended  the  Oriental  Church 
and  her  dogmas.  In  the  Migne  edition,  these  works 
are  in  the  FtUrologie,  cxxi,  1-34G  and  1153-1156.  See 
Mabillon,  Bmedildmer  Atmalen,  vol.  ii  and  iii;  Bitt. 
LilUraire  de  la  From*,  v,  832-351 ;  Hili;enfeld,  Zeil- 
Kkri/if.  iitt.  ThtoL  1858,  p.  546  sq.;  Baur,  Dogmea- 
gttck.  voL  ii ;  Gieseler,  EccUs,  Jlist. ;  Soames,  UitU  ^f 
the  Rfformation,  iii,  1 18  aq.     (J.  U.  W.) 

Ratte,  GviTARD  OE,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Uontpellier  in  1552.  He  was  advisory  clerk  in  the 
Parliament  of  Toulouse.  When  imprisoned  with  the 
president,  Dnranti,  he  showed  so  much  opposition  to  the 
government  that  his  house  and  library  were  pillaged, 
and  he  was  condemned  by  Parliament  to  be  executed. 
Heniy  IT  indemnified  Ratte  by  giving  him  the  abbey 
of  Saint-Saaveur  of  Lodfeve,  and  a  life-pension  of  12,000 
fruKS.  For  his  fidelity  to  the  king,  he  afterwards  re- 
ceived the  abbey  of  Val-Richer,  in  the  diocese  of  Ba- 
yeux,  and  that  of  Saint-Chinian,  in  the  diocese  of  Saint- 
Vous.  He  was  made  vicar-general  at  MontpcUier  and 
archdeacon  of  Valence,  and  in  1596  bishop  of  Montpel- 
lier.  On  bis  way  to  Toubuae  he  was  attacked  by  three 
large  dogs,  and  mortally  wounded.  He  died  July  7, 
1602.    See  Uoefer,  Nouv.  Bing.  GiuiraU,  s.  v. 

Rattles  (Fr.  cricttU,  larlurtUe,  ralltUe  ;  Lat.  en- 
laium).  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  btlU  (q.  v.),  rat- 
lin of  wood  or  of  iron  were  atruck  or  shaken  by  the 
band  to  summon  the  people  to  worship.  The  Celtic 
doc,  which  preceded  the  use  of  bells,  was  a  board  with 
knockers.  The  Greeks  used  the  aytoai^ripov  (sacred 
iron ),  a  mallet  and  plate  of  iron,  and  the  ayta  ivXa 
(sacred  wood),  two  clappers,  as  a  summons  to  prayer. 
The  latter  are  mentioned  by  John  Climacus  as  used  for 
rapping  at  the  oell-doora  in  the  motuisteries  of  Pales- 
tine, in  the  6th  century,  as  a  night  signal  and  nakinf;- 
bamroer.  At  University  and  New  colleges,  Oxford,  fel- 
lows are  summoned  to  a  meeting  in  common  room  by 
the  blow  of  a  hammer  at  the  stair-foot.  By  the  rule 
>r  Pacbomius  a  trumpet  was  used.  At  Burgas  the 
ilappers  are  called  matraea ;  in  Italy,  ttrandola ;  and  in 
nnie  parts  of  France,  lymimdrtt,  which  sound  for  ser- 
rice  between  the  Mass  on  Maundy-Thursday  and  the 
'jloria  m  Exceltu,  sung  on  Easter  eve  in  the  mass  after 
Sones,  when  the  bells  are  disused,  in  memory  of  the 
Lord's  silence  in  the  tomb,  and  the  speechless  timidity 
if  the  apostles — a  custom  dating  from  the  8th  centurr. 
Vt  Caen  the  ceremonial  gives  the  signal  for  censing 
•ith  tablets.  Neogorgus  says  that  boys  carried  rattles 
n  the  procession  of  Good-Friday. — Walcott,  Sacred 
1  rckaologg,  s.  v. 

Rattray,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  flour- 
shed  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century.  He  was  ed- 
icated  at  Oxford  University,  took  holy  orders  shortly 
iter  graduation,  and,  after  filling  various  ecclesiastical 
irpferments,  became  in  1727  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  and  in 
'39  primus.  He  died  in  1743.  His  publications  are. 
Kuag  m  Ike  !fature  of  tie  Church,  etc  (Edinb.  1728): 
-The  Ancient  LUvrgy  of  the  Church  of  Jtru$akm 
Lond.  1744,  4to): — Some  Particular  Inttrudum  con- 
tminy  the  Christian  Cotenaatt  (ibid.  1748). 

Ratx«(n)berger,  Mattil«us,  a  physician  at  the 
ourt  of  the  elector  Joachim  in  the  Reformation  period, 
le  took  such  an  important  part  in  the  Protestant  move- 
nent  that  be  deserves  a  place  here.    He  was  bom  at 


Wangen,  in  WUrtemberg,  in  1501,  and  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Wittenberg,  where  he  was  the  con- 
slant  companion  of  Luther;  and  when,  by  the  decided 
part  be  had  taken  at  the  court  of  the  elector  Joachim, 
where  he  was  court  physician,  he  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don a  most  lucrative  position  and  practice,  be  was,  by 
the  intercession  of  his  dear  school  friend,  made  body 
physician  of  the  count  of  Mansfield,  and  held  this  posi- 
tion until,  in  1638,  the  elector  John  Frederic  of  Saxony 
made  him  hie  court  doctor.  He  was  also  the  house 
physician  of  the  great  Reformer  himself,  and  frequent- 
ly together  the  two  friends  discussed  the  exciting 
questions  of  the  day,  the  physician  being  daily  drawn 
closer  and  closer  towards  the  earnest  evangelical  preach- 
er. Ere  he  was  aware  of  it,  Ratzenberger  was  as  much 
a  student  of  theology  aa  of  medicine,  and  finally  he 
wrote  theological  treatises,  many  of  which  have  re- 
tained their  value,  and  attest  the  unconscious  influ- 
ence of  Martin  Luther  upon  him.  Ail  his  writings 
betray  a  desire  of  approval  for  the  Lutheran  position, 
and  they  are  therefore  valuable  as  an  index  of  much 
that  Luther  thought,  but  never  wrote  himself.  Hence, 
also,  Ratzenberger's  Hiatoria  Lutheri,  newly  edited  by 
Neudecker  (Jena,  1850),  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  material  for  Luther's  memoira.  The 
Hittorica  Rtlatio  de  Johanm  f'riderico,  etc.,  first  men- 
tioned in  Arnold's  Kirchen  v.  KetzergtscK,  later  as  Hi*- 
toria  A  rcana,  and  fiiuUly  published  under  the  title  D,  if. 
Ratztnbergfr'n  gtheime  Gttckichtr,  etc.  (Altorf,  1776),  is 
now  generally  regarded  as  a  forgery  of  the  anti-Me- 
lanctlionians,  and  W.  von  Reiffenstein,  of  Stolberg,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  its  author  (1570).  Alter  the 
death  of  Luther,  Ratzenberger  was  one  of  bis  executors, 
and  an  editor  of  the  German  edition  of  the  Reformer's 
writings  published  at  Jena.  See  the  Life  of  Luther 
by  Seckendorf;  Biographic  von  Andrtat  Poach  (Jena, 
1559).     (J.H.W.). 

Ban,  a  name  common  to  many  literati,  of  whom  we 
mention  the  following: 

1.  Christian,  was  bom  Jan.  26, 1618,  at  Berlin,  stud- 
ied at  Wittenberg,  and  was  made  magister  in  1686.  He 
then  went  to  Kiinigsberg,  Leipsic,  Rostock,  Hamburg, 
and  Upsala,  where  he  was  offered  a  pastorale,  which  he 
declined.  In  1688  he  visited  Enghind,  and  in  1639  set 
out  for  the  Orient,  and  resided  a  short  time  at  Smyrna, 
where  he  learned  Turkish,  Persian,  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  Modem  Greek.  In  Constantinople  he  made  a  val- 
uable collection  of  old  books,  and  in  1642  was  made 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Oxford ;  in  1644  he 
waa  called  to  Ulrecht;  in  1645  he  lectured  at  Amster- 
dam, in  1650  at  Upsala,  in  1669  at  Kiel,  and  finally  set- 
tled at  Frankfurt-on-lbe-Oder  in  1671,  where  he  died, 
June  21,  1677.  His  best  work  is  Concordimliarum 
Hebr.  H  Chald.  J.  Burlorfio  Epitome  (Berl.  and  Frankf. 
1677).  A  number  of  other  works  are  enumerated  in 
Jficher's  Gelrhrten-Lexitmi,  iii,  1926.  See  Furst,  BUL 
Jud,  iii,  134;  Winer,  Hundbuch  der  thtolog.  LUtrafur, 
p.  121,721;  SlauKbiKidei,  Bibliographi»che$  Bandbu^, 
p.  114. 

2.  HERtBERT,  a  rationalist  and  preacher  of  the  so- 
called  German  -  Catholic  Congregation,  was  bom  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1818,  where  he  also  died,  Sept. 
26, 1876.  He  wrote,  A  Ugemeine  Guchichte  drr  christU 
Kirche  von  ihrtm  Entstrhen  bi»  auf  die  Gtgtmcart 
(Frankfort-«n-the-Main,  1846)  •.—Neue  Stunden  dtr  An- 
daeht  (4th  ed.  Leips.  1863,  8  vols.)  :—StrmoHt,  etc,  pub- 
lished at  different  times.  See  Literaritcher  Uandwtietr, 
1876,  p.  551 ;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theolng.  ii,  1082. 

3.  Joachim  Ji'stvs,  doctor  and  professor  nf  theology, 
was  Imm  April  11, 1713,  at  Berlin,  studied  at  Jena,  and 
in  1736  was  called  to  Kunigsberg  as  professor  of  theol- 
ogy and  Oriental  languages,  where  he  died,  Aug.  19, 
1749.  He  wrote,  DuitriU  Hi1.-philo$.  de  Philotopkia 
Lactantii  Firm.  (Jena,  l7SS):—KuitfffiiMle  Anfangt- 
ffrUnde  der  hebr,  Grammatil-  nnch  ittti  LihrsStzen  de$  V. 
Dam  (Kiinigsb.  1789;  published  by  G.  I).  Kypke,  ibid. 
1749,  etc).    See  JiJcher,  GtUhrten-Lcxikon,  a.  v. ;  FUiat, 
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BibL  Jud.  iii,  184;  Steiiuchneider,  BHIiogr,  JTaadbueh, 
p.  114;  Wilier,  UimdbiuA  tier  tIkeoL  Literatur,  i,  40,  909; 
U,721. 

4.  JoHAini  Eberhard,  prore«sor  of  theologr,  was 
bom  at  Altenbach,  ill  the  principality  uf  Siegen,  and 
died  in  1770  at  Herbom.  He  wrote,  Diuertatio  de  Prt- 
cibttt  Hebrteomm  (Marburg,  1717) : — Diatribe  de  Syna- 
goga  Magna  (Utrecht,  1725):— />tMeW.  PhUologicu- 
theologiea  de  Libamine  Facto  m  Sacra  ittrua  Kxod. 
XXV,  29,  venlilala  (Herbom,  1782) :— A'oto  et  Aitimad- 
versionet  in  lladr.  RetamH  A  ntiquitatet  Vetentm  Hebr. 
(ibid.  1743) : — Kxrrcitalio  A  cadrmica  de  S'ube  taper  A  r- 
cam  Faderit  (ibid.  1757-58;  reprinted,  Utrecht,  1760): 
— Dum  Diuerlalioae*  Sacra  Antiquaria  (ibid.  1760). 
See  Furst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  184;  Winer,  Bandbuck  der 
lAeol.  Uleratur,  i,  187-189;  ii,  722. 

9.  JoHANX  WiLUKLM,  (tiictor  and  professor  of  theol- 
Of^,  was  bom  at  Rentweinadorf,  in  Franconia,  March  9, 
1745.  In  1770  he  was  repeteut  at  Gottingeii ;  in  1778, 
lector  at  Peine,  in  Hanover ;  in  1775  be  was  made  rector 
and  profesior  of  theology  at  Dortmund,  and  in  1779  or- 
dinary professor  of  theology  at  Erlangen,  where  he  died, 
July  1,  1807.  He  wrote,  Nommlta  ad  Quattion.  an 
Oratio  Montana  Apotlolor.  Ituliandor,  Caiua  dicta  $il 
(ErUngen,  1802-8)  •.—Cntertuchungendie  tcahreAnsieM 
der  Bergprtdigt  betrefmd  (ibid.  1805):  — /Vaaui/A^ 
Untersuchungm  fiber  die  Typolngie  (ibid.  1784) : — De  Jo, 
Bapt.  in  rem  Christ.  Studiis  (iliiil.  1785-86)  :—iV<i/<!r»a- 
Uat  at  Kanzekortrdgen  (ibid.  1797-1806).  See  FUrst, 
Biblintkeca  Judaica,  iii,  134 ;  Winer,  Handbiich  der  theo- 
logitchen  Literatur,  i,  246,  247,  890,  566,  557,  559;  ii, 
122,  722.     (a  P.) 

Ranch,  Chrlstlaii  Daniel,  on«  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished (terman  sculptors,  and  noted  for  his  work  in 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  sacred  art.  was  bom  at  Arol- 
aen,  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  Waldeck,  in  1777. 
He  began  the  study  of  sculpture  as  a  boy,  but  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1797  obliged  him  to  accept  the  humble 
bat  proHtable  position  of  valet  to  Frederick  William 
II,  king  of  Prussia.  Under  Frederick  William  [II,  who 
conceived  a  great  liking  for  young  Kauch,  facilities  for 
designing  and  modelling  statues  were  affoided  him,  and 
he  was  even  recommended  as  a  pupil  in  the  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts.  A  statue  of  Endymion  and  a  bust  of 
queen  Louisa  of  Prussia,  executed  at  this  time,  convinced 
the  king  of  Rauch's  abilities ;  and  although  his  request 
for  dismissal  had  been  repeatedly  refused,  he  was  now 
granted  his  request,  and  given  a  small  pension  in  order 
to  be  enabled  to  proceed  to  Rome  for  further  improve- 
ment. He  spent  six  years  in  that  city,  working  at  his 
profession,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Thorwaldsen, 
Canova,  and  also  of  William  Humboldt,  at  that  time 
Prussian  minister  there.  Among  his  works  at  this  time 
were  bass-reliefs  of  Hippolgtm  and  Phadra,  a  Mare 
and  Vemu  teounded  %  IHomedei,  a  colossal  bust  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  a  bust  of  the  painter  Raphael  Mengs, 
etc  In  1811  he  was  called  by  the  king  of  Prussia  to 
Berlin,  to  execute  a  monumental  statue  of  queen  Louisa, 
This  great  work  obtained  for  Rauch  a  European  repu- 
tation. It  is  in  the  mausoleum  of  the  queen  in  the  gar- 
den of  Charlottenburg.  Not  quite  satisfied  with  this 
triumph,  he  commenced  a  new  statue  of  the  queen, 
which  he  linished  eleven  years  afterwards,  and  which  is 
allowed  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  sculpture.  It  is  placed 
in  the  palace  of  Sans-Souci,  near  Potsdam.  Ranch,  af- 
ter this,  lived  principally  at  Berlin,  but  occasionally 
visited  Rome,  Carrara,  and  Munich.  He  labored  inde- 
fatigably  in  his  profession,  and  by  1824  had  executed 
seventy  busts  in  marble,  of  which  twenty  were  of  colos- 
sal size.  He  died  at  Dresden,  while  on  a  visit  there, 
Dec.  8, 1857.  His  greatest  secular  work  is  the  magnif- 
icent monument  of  Frederick  the  Great,  which  adonis 
Berlin.  His  greatest  work  in  sacred  art  is  his  MoMes 
Group,  in  the  entry  of  the  Friedenskirche  (Church  of 
Peace)  at  Potsdam.  It  was  begun  in  1854  and  finished 
in  1855,  and  is  really  his  lost  great  work.  Noteworthy 
are  also  bis  group  of  the  first  two  Polish  kiner^  in  tfaie 


cathedral  at  Poaen,  hit  statue*  of  Schleiamadwr  tad 
Kant,  and  his  repreaentationa  <rf  Faith,  Hope,  and  La*« 
in  the  church  at  Arolsen. 

Rancll,  Cbrlstian  Henry,  distinguished  as  that 
missionary  of  the  Moravian  Church  who  began  its  work 
among  the  North  American  Indians,  was  bom  at  Bm- 
burg,  Germany,  July  5, 1715.  He  arrived  in  this  com- 
try  July  16,  1740,  and  soon  after  viaited  Shekotneka, 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  a  village  inhabited  by  Mohi- 
cans and  Wampanoags,  notorious  for  their  eril  wavi, 
and  especially  fur  their  lore  of  strong  drink.  Varini 
other  missionaries  had  attempted  to  convert  them  with- 
out success.  Rauch,  on  his  arrival,  went  into  the  bK 
of  the  worst  savage  of  the  whole  clan,  W'aaamapah  by 
name,  commonly  known  as  Tschoop,  seated  himself  K 
his  side,  told  him  of  the  Saviour,  and  then,  saying  Oat 
be  was  very  tired  in  consequence  of  his  km^  joaraer. 
lay  down  by  the  fire  and  went  to  sleep.  This  sio(Je 
act  of  trust  made  a  deep  impreasion  upoo  the  la- 
dians.  He  won  their  confidence.  Tschoop  was  coa- 
verted  and  baptized,  and  became  an  eloquent  and  ea- 
thttsiastic  preacher  of  the  Gospel ;  other  converts  wen 
gathered  in,  and  a  flourishing  mission  was  eatabli«btd 
at  Shekomeko,  which  subsequently  spread  to  New  Eb;- 
land.  In  1757,  Rauch  went  to  Jamaica  aa  miasioaBT 
to  the  negroes.  He  died  on  the  island  of  Jamaica,  Nor. 
11,1768.  See  Spangenberg,  Aeeotmt  of  the  Jfuaaii  a 
tehiek  tie  United  Brethren  earn/  on  their  ifiiiom  (Lood. 
1768),  p.  62,  68;  Amer.  S.  S.  Union,  Ttdkoap,  tit  Cai- 
verted  Indian  Chief;  Schweinitz,  l^e  and  Timet  ofZeit- 
berger,  ch.  v.     (E.  de  S.) 

Ranch,  Frederick  Angnatna,  Ph.D.,  D.P. 
first  president  of  Marshall  College,  Mercersburig;,  Pa. 
was  bora  at  Kiichbracht,  in  Hesse-E>armstadt,  Germa- 
ny, July  27, 1806.  At  the  age  of  eighteoi  he  enierbl 
the  University  of  Marburg,  and  took  his  diploma  is 
1827.  He  then  became  a  teacher  in  Frankfort,  and  al- 
terwards  spent  a  year  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg. 
In  his  twenty-fourth  year  he  became  extraordinary  pti>- 
fessor  in  the  University  of  Giessen.  After  one  year  be 
was  called  as  ordinary  professor  to  Heidelbe>;r,  bat  ibi^ 
appointment  he  never  realized.  Having  uttered  kis 
mind  too  freely  on  the  subject  of  govemnaent  in  sone 
public  exercises  at  Giessen,  be  arrayed  the  civil  pawtn 
against  himself,  and  was  compelled  to  provide  lor  ht> 
safety  in  voluntary  self-expatriatina.  He  anrired  is 
this  country  in  the  fall  of  1831.  He  spent  ooe  year  at 
Easton,  as  professor  of  (lerman,  in  L^faj'ette  Oolle^. 
and  in  the  study  of  the  English  language.  In  Ivoe. 
1832,  he  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  rlami  it 
school  connected  with  the  seminary  of  the  Gennan  Re- 
formed Church  at  York,  Pa.  The  same  year  be  wa* 
ordained  to  the  holy  ministry.  In  1835  he  removed  » 
Mercersburg,  and  became  the  first  president  of  MafsAaS 
College,  which  position  he  ably  filled  til]  bb  death. 
March  2, 1841.  Shortly  before  his  death  be  pahBsbeii 
his  Piychology,  which  has  passed  through  a  nnrabrr  ef 
editions,  and  is  used  as  a  text-book  in  its  depailjueiit 
of  philosophy  in  aeveral  of  our  coUegra.  Tie  Imer 
Life  is  a  posthumous  work,  being  a  >e  e  tion  of  aemoat 
by  Dr.  Rauch,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gerhart.  Thur- 
oughly  learned,  deeply  pious,  ardent,  generous,  aad  as- 
ble.  Dr.  Rauch's  brief  life  has  left  behind  it  a  lastiai; 
influence.  In  Maroh,  1859,  his  remains  were  Teanred 
to  Lancaster,  Pa.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  alnmoi  tf 
Marshall  College  and  the  board  of  tmsteea  of  Ftankfia 
and  Marshall  College,  on  which  occaaica  a  ealoip  ca 
his  life  and  character  was  ddivered  by  his  diatingoislHd 
colleague.  Prof.  J.  W.  Nevin,  D.D. 

Ranconrt,  Loctis  Maris,  a  French  prdaie,  wa 
bora  in  1743.    He  entered  the  Benedictine  Ordex,  tai 

studied  theology  in  many  of  its  roonasieriea.  In  ITS 
he  was  made  procurer  of  the  abbey  of  CUirTanx.  is 
1773  prior,  and  in  1788  abbot.  He  did  moch  in  «mM- 
lishing  this  abbey,  and  greatly  increased  the  librsrr. 
Being  expelled  during  the  liuvulutioii,  he  fled  to  J»- 
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rtiKoort,  where  he  lived  in  retirement  till  18W,  when 
be  Httletl  in  Bar-sur-Aube,  where  he  died  in  1824.  I 

Rauhe  Haus  (Uerm.  Tur  Rough  Uoute),  the,  a  j 
^t  joreoik  reform  institudoo  at  the  little  hamlet  of  i 
Hon,  thiee  miles  from  the  Uerman  port  uf  Hamburg, 
)wea  its  origin  to  John  Henry  Wicbem,  the  founder 
ilao  of  the  German  Home  Mission  Worlt.  See  Imner 
UuaiOM.  The  peculiar  name  which  it  beats  {Rovyk 
\hmte)  is  not  due  to  any  peculiar  feature  of  the  institu- 
sioD,  as  one  might  suppose,  but  rather  to  an  awkward 
raiulatioii  of  the  German  paloit  into  the  classical  lan- 
^ge.  The  house  in  which  the  institution  was  first 
mated  was  built  some  hundred  and  fifty  yeaiB  a(!u  by 
I  certain  Mr.  Kuge,  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  culture, 
md  in  every  sense  quite  contrary  in  character  to  the 
ume  given  him  in  classical  German.  People  of  Ham- 
mig's  subuibs  always  knew  the  place  by  the  name  of 
he  "  Hiige  House,"  and  so  the  institution  was  called 
Haaie  Han  when  it  was  first  opened  on  Nov.  1,  1838, 
n  Wicbem,  with  the  assistance  of  bis  mother,  he  being 
lien  but  a  young  man  of  twenty-five,  and  as  yet  not 
mn  in  social  relations  with  the  opposite  sex.  For 
rean  previous  to  this  event  Wicbem  had  conceived  a 
ilan  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  lower 
iluses.  While  at  the  university  his  mystical  tenden- 
ies  were  noted.  He  frequently  gave  himself  up  to 
notices  of  great  personal  self-denial,  and  he  formed  an 
oudation  of  young  men  for  self-improvement  and  re- 
igious  edification.  There  was  a  constant  longing  for 
ntirs  and  unconditional  consecration  to  God's  sen-ice 
a  this  band,  who  all  recognised  the  great  fact  that 
)hristianity  is  only  a  truth  to  those  who  experience  it, 
Id  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Julius,  then  well  known  as  a 
hilanthropist,  who  had  visited  England  and  America 
a  the  interests  of  prison  reform,  only  quickened  Wich- 
ra  in  his  purposes,  and  when,  on  bis  return  from  the 
niversity  to  Hambui;g,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  a 
isbbath-school  in  the  religiously  neglecteil  suburbs  of 
it. George,  Wicbem  conceived  a  plan  that  should  enable 
lim  to  begin  the  task  for  which  he  felt  himself  called 
f  God.  Though  poor  himself,  his  father  having  died 
rhile  he  was  yet  scarcely  out  of  the  years  of  infancy, 
nd  his  mother  having  dependetl  upon  him  for  years, 
«  yet  set  about  to  realize  his  purpose.  All  the  difB- 
ullies  that  arose  in  his  way  only  acted  as  fresh  incen- 
ives  to  exertion.  His  enthusiasm  knew  no  restraints 
or  batrierSL  Fiiully  he  succeeded  in  interesting  the 
rndic  Seiveking,  a  man  of  warm  heart  and  full  pocket- 
uok.  A  house  upon  his  estate  which  was  occupied  by 
gardener  was  vacated  for  Wichrm  as  a  place  in  which 
I  try  his  schemes  by  actual  experiment.  It  was  a 
nsll  space  for  80  vast  an  undertaking,  but  Wicbem 
aa  quite  content  to  let  bis  enterprise  have  a  small  be- 
inning.  Fidl  of  faith,  and  encouraged  by  what  was 
lieady  gained,  he  made  immeiliate  arrangements  for 
le  occupancy  of  the  Rmihe  llaui  (see  illustration), 
nail  and  poor  as  it  was,  and  however  uninviting  its 
ttle  windows,  and  thatched  roof,  and  low  ceilings  ap- 
iared.   With  the  help  of  a  few  interested  friends,  such 
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repairs  as  were  absolutely  necessary  were  made,  he  en- 
tering the  premises  himself  as  an  inmate.  The  day  of 
opening  was  marked  by  the  admission  of  three  boys; 
in  a  short  time  the  number  increased  to  twelve,  and 
thus  humbly  began  beneath  that  roof  of  straw,  on  the 
Seiveking  estate,  a  movement  for  the  neglected  youth 
of  Germany  wboae  influence  is  seen  and  felt  not  only  in 
that  cuunlrj',  but  all  over  the  Continent  and  far  beyond 
it,  and  whose  results  can  never  be  estimated  by  mortal 
man.  A  careful  examination  shows  that,  so  far  as  the 
children  uf  the  Kauhe  Haus  alone  are  concerned,  a  very 
moderate  estimate  gives  eighty  per  cent,  of  them  as 
saved  from  what  would  inevitably  have  been  a  life  of 
vice  or  crime.  Describing  this  most  Christian  charity, 
Elihu  Burritt  says : 

"These  boys  hnd  been  treated  or  rcgnrded  ns  a  species 
of  hnman  vermin,  baffling  the  power  uf  the  authorities  to 
suppress.  They  hsd  itlept  under  csrts.  In  doorways,  taerd- 
inx  wlih  swiiie  and  cattle  by  night,  when  be^glnj;  or 
thieving  bonrs  were  pnst.  Such  were  the  boys  thnt  fonud 
Itaemrelven  iimkiug  st  each  other  In  wonder  mid  viirprlK 
the  first  evcniotr  Ihej  gtithered  aninnd  the  henrih-Bloiie 
of  that  coitage-lLome.  Tbere  was  no  lllnsion  abont  this 
endden  traiii«romiation  In  their  experience.  In  their 
midst  was  thnt  bland,  benevolent  man,  with  his  kind  eyes 
iiud  voice,  looking  and  siwaklng  to  them  ss  a  fntber  to 
his  children.  And  there  was  bla  mother,  with  the  Inw  of 
kindness  on  her  lips.  In  her  lookv,  in  every  act  and  word ; 
nnd  lie  culled  her  mother,  nod  they  cill  her  mother;  aud 
the  first  eveniiis  of  their  common  life  she  became  the 
mother  of  their  love  and  veneration ;  and  ihey,  rngced, 
fort^aken,  bopelest<  ciisiswnyp,  conceived  in  sin  and  shspen 
in  Iniquity,  becume  the  children  of  her  aS'ectlon.  This 
cottnge,  nway  from  the  city  and  Its  himnts,  with  Its  bright 
fire  by  niirht  nnd  the  little  beds  under  the  roof— with  Its 
great  Bible  nnd  little  Prulm-books,  was  to  be  Iheir  home. 
The  grent  chesinat-tree  that  threw  oat  Its  arms  over  it, 
and  all  the  little  trees,  and  the  ditches,  hillocks,  and 
bUHhes  of  thnt  acre,  vtre  their  ovm.  .  .  .  The  feeling  of 
home  came  warming  Into  their  hearts  like  the  emotions 
of  a  new  exixience,  as  the  father  spoke  to  ibeiu  of  our 
honre,  our  trees,  our  cabbages,  turnips,  |iolatoes,  pigs, 
and  geere  and  ducks, '  which  we  will  grow  fur  our  com- 
fort " 

The  boys  at  once  set  to  work.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
week  they  had  made  a  year's  progress  in  this  new  life 
and  its  hopes  and  expectations.  The  faith  that  they 
could  do  something,  be  something,  and  own  something 
grew  daily  within  them.  "  So  eager  did  they  become," 
says  the  first  report  of  the  institution,  "  to  accomplish 
the  undertaking  that  they  frequently  worked  by  lan- 
tern-light in  the  evening,  rooting  up  bushes  and  trees, 
in  spite  of  snow  or  rain." 

As  the  number  of  pupils  increased,  and  there  seemed 
danger  that  the  size  of  the  family  would  seriously  affect 
its  domestic  character,  Mr.  Wicbem  divided  the  com- 
pany into  households,  containing  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
each — the  children  themselves,  as  each  new  bouse  was 
require<1,  performing  a  large  part  of  the  work.  The 
first  colony,  "  tmder  the  care,"  as  the  report  says,  "  of 
an  earnest  young  disciple  of  the  law  of  love,  who  bad 
come  from  a  distance  to  discipline  his  heart  and  life  to 
the  regime  of  kindness,  and  who  had  lived  in  their 
midst  as  an  elder  brother,"  commenced  their  separate 
family  life  with  affecting  ceremonies.  On  a  bright 
Sabbath  moming,  and  in  the  presence  of  sev- 
eral hundred  friends,  the  new  cottage  was 
dedicated  "to  the  Good  Shepherd,  through 
whose  love  and  help  twenty-seven  boys  had 
already  been  gathered  into  a  sheltering  fold." 
With  numliers  and  resinirccs  increased,  new 
cottages  of  the  same  unpretending  character ,' 
were  built  in  a  semicircle  around  the  Rough ' 
House.  Girls  were  admitted,  and  separate 
cottages  were  constmcted  for  them;  and  a 
new  building  was  erecte<l  which  afforded  a 
more  commodious  residence  for  the  superin- 
tendent, a  chapel,  kitchen,  and  other  apart- 
ments for  the  general  use  of  the  little  com- 
munity, which  grew  to  be  quite  a  village.  In 
1861  Mr.  Burritt  found  a  otmsiderable  cottage- 
village,  with  workshops,  dwelling-houses,  a 
Iltde  chapel,  a  wash-  and  drying -house,  • 
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printing-office,  bake-house,  and  other  buildings.  There  | 
were  in  all  about  acrentr  boys  and  twenty-4re  girU, 
constituting  four  families  of  boys  and  two  of  girls.  Each 
faniily-bouse  was  under  the  charge  of  a  superintendent 
(male  or  female),  assisted  by  one  or  more  brothers,  as 
they  are  called— the  superintendent  being  ordinarily  a 
candidate  for  the  ministry.  The  brothers  are  young 
men  of  the  best  character,  who  undergo  a  training  uf 
three  or  four  years,  after  which  they  devote  themselves 
to  the  care  of  similar  institutions  now  rising  all  over , 
Germany,  quickened  into  life  by  this  blessed  experi- 
ment ;  or  they  become  city  missionaries,  carrying  the 
Gospel  personally  to  the  neglected  and  wretched.  From 
thirty  to  forty  brothers  are  inmates  of  this  institution 
at  onQ  time,  receiving  no  remuneration  but  their  living, 
superintending  the  industry  and  aiding  in  conducting 
the  moral  discipline  of  the  establishment.  In  its  daily 
life  this  singular  village  is  separated  into  three  impor- 
tant divisions:  domestic,  educational,  and  industrial. 
Each  family  is  to  some  extent  an  independent  commu- 
nity. The  members  eat  and  sleep  in  their  own  dwell- 
ing, and  the  children  belonging  to  each  look  up  to  their 
own  particular  father  or  mother  as  horoe-bre<l  children 
t<>  a  parent.  Each  household  has  thus  its  individual 
character,  its  peculiar  interest  and  hintorv,  and  each 
bears  some  name  of  its  own,  such  as  the  Beehive,  the 
Dove's-nest,  and  the  like.  The  bund  of  union  is  the 
loving  father  at  the  head  of  the  whole  institution; 
closely  drawn  by  the  morning  and  evening  gatherings 
fur  prayer  in  the  chapel  or  mother-house,  and  the  cele- 
bration in  common  of  the  many  festivals  of  the  Church. 
The  superintendents  of  the  several  houses  meet  the 
chief  weekly  to  render  their  reports,  and  to  discuss  all 
questions  of  discipline.  In  their  turn,  each  separate 
family  viAu  him  once  a  week  in  his  study;  and  the 
record  of  each  member,  whether  good  or  bad,  is  fully 
considered  and  passed  upon— any  child  being  admitted, 
at  tbe  close  of  the  interview,  to  private  conference  with 
him,  a  privilege  that  is  often  improved.  The  children 
were  told  at  the  beginning  that  labor  is  the  price  of 
living,  and  that  they  must  earn  their  own  bread  if  they 
would  enjoy  it.  Mr.  Wichem  did  not  point  them  to 
ease  and  affluelu^e,  but  to  an  honorable  poverty,  which 
they  were  taught  was  not  in  itself  an  evil.  In  illustra- 
tion of  this,  the  dress,  food,  and  furniture  of  the  cottages 
■re  of  the  simplest  character.  The  secular  education 
given  is  of  the  most  rudimcntal  description,  reaching 
about  the  average  of  the  German  primary  schools  — 
three  quarters  of  the  weekly  recitations  being  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  Bible  Catechism,  Church  historj-, 
and  to  music.  Tbe  principal  Ubor,  farming,  is  carefully 
taught  in  all  its  branches;  in  addition,  instruction  is 
given  by  the  brothers  in  printing  and  other  trades.  The 
boys  remain  at  the  Rough  House  about  four  years,  and 
the  girls  five.  They  are  then  apprenticed  to  service, 
chiefly  in  the  city  of  Hamburg,  whenever  the  work  of 
redemption  is  sufficiently  confirmed  to  admit  of  their 
exposure  again  to  temptation.  But  it  must  not  be  in- 
ferred from  the  duration  of  their  term  of  reform  that 
the  Rough  House  holds  its  inmates  by  force.  As  they 
come  voluntarily,  so  they  stay  until  dismissed  by  their 
own  choice.  The  simple  means  relied  upon  fur  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  great  reform  work  are  prayer,  the 
Bible,  singing,  affectionate  conversation,  severe  punish- 
ment when  unavoidable,  and  constant,  steady  employ- 
ment in  useful  labor.  "  In  a  pectdiar  manner,"  says  Dr. 
Peirce,  "  Wichem  relied  upon  the  Word  of  God.  He 
made  the  whole  Bible  the  familiar  companion  and  food 
of  the  pupil  The  whole  Scripture  was  made  to  open 
to  their  minds,  in  an  impressive  series  of  readings,  like 
a  mine  of  priceless  metal — reaching  a  climax  in  the 
Evangel  of  the  New  Testament,  The  thought  that, 
miserable,  wicked,  despised  as  they  were,  Christ,  the 
Sou  of  God,  loved  them — loved  them  enough  to  sulTer 
and  die  fur  them,  and  still  loved  them — melted  their 
hioirts,  and  gave  them  both  hope  and  a  strong  incentive 
'  -rmation." 


As  the  Rauhe  Haus  is  now  constituted,  it  U  paitlr 
a  refuge  fur  morally  neglected  children,  partly  a  Uma- 
ing-school  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  edocatiaa  of 
those  children  of  the  higher  claasea  whose  riciaoa  «a- 
manageable  character  makes  them  fit  aabjecta  for  tna- 
ing  by  such  competent  hands  as  the  Kauhe  Hans  super- 
intendents ;  lastly,  a  training-school  fat  tboae  who  wok 
to  become  teachers  or  officials  in  bouse*  of  coneetiaL, 
hospitals,  etc,  in  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  Hsar 
Mission.  This  is  an  especially  important  eniefpiiat. 
Its  trained  men  are  employed  in  poaitioos  of  tmat,  such 
as  prison  directors,  stewards  uf  estates,  and  auperianai- 
ents  of  cbariuUe  houses.  It  was  foonded  in  184a,  al 
is  a  kind  of  conventual  house.  Entrance  into  this  is- 
stitution  is  limited  to  the  age  of  twenty  to  thirty.  Be- 
sides religious  belief  and  good  character,  freedom  fna 
military  duties,  bodily  and  mental  health,  some  s^s- 
lastic  acquirements,  and  a  knowlnlge  of  some  cnfl  <c 
of  agriculture  are  required.  The  boarding-acbool «» 
established  in  1851,  and  at  the  same  time  a  aemiasT 
was  founded,  in  which  twelve  brethren  of  tbe  Rashe 
Haus  are  especially  prepared  for  school-wurk.  A  pnit- 
ing-office,  a  bookbinder's  shop,  and  booksdling,  fees 
part  of  the  institution  also.  The  last  named  has  its 
principal  depot  at  Hamburg,  and  from  it  trade  wbb 
all  Germany  has  been  opened.  Tbe  Kauhe  Hans  te 
brought  out  numerous  publications,  and  all  these  enjor 
a  very  large  sale.  A  monthly  periodical  called  FEt- 
gende  BISIter,  devoted  to  the  Inner  Mission,  b  ptirad 
edited,  and  circulated  by  the  Rauhe  Ham.  It  may  be 
added  also  that  during  the  recent  German  wars  tbe  is- 
nuitea  furnished  the  principal  organizers  of  what  >« 
like  our  "Sanitary  Commission"  in  tbe  war  with  tb 
South.  Dr.  Wichem  is  still  living  as  we  write  (187^i 
but  be  has  retired  from  all  ticfiM  cunnectioo  with  tk 
Rauhe  Haus.  See  A  mer.  Edwxttian,  AlomlUg,  Jan.  I^K 
art.  i;  (/,u<A.)  Ev.  Quar.  Rev.  Jan.  1874,  p.  1&:  Sty 
tional  RfpotUory,  Dec  1878,  art.  iii;  Hurst's  Hagta- 
bach.  Church  Hi^.  of  the  IStk  catd  19(A  CaOmrim  (se; 
Index).     (J.  H.W.) 

Raulin,  Hippolyte,  a  deroted  Bfiaim,  was  boo 
about  1S60,  at  Rethel.  For  many  years  be  pnadaj 
with  great  success,  and  was  coiuddered  one  of  the  aids 
eloquent  men  uf  his  day.  In  the  capacity  of  a  pavHs- 
cial  of  his  order  he  governed  the  province  of  Lmm. 
afterwards  that  of  Lorraine.  He  wrote,  Paaeggn  Or- 
thodoTf,  Myttirieux,  tt  Prophitique  tar  FA  nti^aHi,  Di- 
ffitili,  Noblftte,  el  Splnckur  tks  ftmrs  de  l,gt  (Fkiis. 
1626).     See  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Giturate,  a.  t. 

RauUn,  Jean,  a  French  preacher,  was  bom  c 
Toul  in  1448.  After  finishing  hli  studies,  he  receind 
the  degree  of  D.D.  Before  this  time  he  had  Campari 
a  commentary  upon  the  Logic  of  Aristotle.  In  lVf\  ht 
was  made  president  of  the  college  at  Navarre,  and  •» 
acquitte<l  himself  that  he  was  greatly  esteemed.  I>r- 
siring  to  live  a  more  secluded  life,  he  entered  the  Abiaf 
ofClugny  in  1497,  and  by  his  exemplary  life  led  masT 
others  to  follow  his  example.  Under  the  dirertioa  of 
cardinal  Amboise,  he  greatly  aided  in  refurtning  thf 
Order  of  St.  Benedict.  Kaulin  enjoyed  the  same  rqisKs- 
tion  as  Bariette,  Millaid,  and  Menot.  His  sennons  wcR 
plain,  methodical,  and  replete  with  citations  made  fn« 
sacred  writings  and  scholars.  He  wrote,  £>n«(k>/«< Pari*. 
1520)!- />oc<r«Bufe  de  Triplici  Mortr,  S'atmrtiS,  Of- 
pm,  tt  Gthema  (ibid.  1520).  His  Srrmotu  in  Las 
were  published  in  Paris  in  1642.  He  died  Feb.  6,  lal\. 
See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Giniraie,  a.  v. 

Raumer,  Frederic  von,  the  aocomplished  Ger- 
man hixtorian,  was  bom  at  Wciriitz,  in  Anhali-Dpans. 
in  ITKI,  In  1811  he  was  appointed  pmfesenr  of  histim 
at  Brcslau,  and  in  1819  he  was  callctl  to  Beiiin.  Ie 
1859  be  was  released  from  the  duty  of  lectuiinc  bat  to 
still  continued  till  near  his  deathj  June  13,  187%.  Be 
was  the  Nestor  of  all  German  historians,  and  seniw  >f 
all  the  living  German  professors.  He  is  the  author  of  ti» 
well-known  Uiebtrg  of  the  Hohetutavfen  Dgmaefj  (18:3- 
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!7,  and  often,  6  vols.),  a  work  deaerving  praiae  for  its 
nteresting  narrative  uftbe  events  of  a  romantic  period. 
tie  also  pablished  Leetara  on  Aneient  f/ittorg  (8d  ed. 
1861,  2  vols.)  :—Huton/  of  Europe  from  the  Clote  of  the 
[6th  Century  (18S2-eO,  8  vols.),  a  work  marked  by  the 
nnciliator}'  style  in  which  it  describes  the  contentions 
if  various  religious  and  political  parties.  Besides,  he 
rrote  a  number  of  other  works,  as  Handbtich  sur  Geech. 
L  Literatur  {186t-66),  etc,  which  we  pass  over.  See  Lil- 
rarucker  Handweiter,  1878,  p.  800 ;  Goatwick  and  Hn- 
ison,  Outlmet  o/ German  Literature,  p.  651  sq,     (B,  P.) 

Raamer,  Karl  Oeorg  voo,  doctor  of  philosophy 
md  theology,  brother  of  the  well-known  historian  Fred- 
!ric  (q.  v.),  was  born  April  7,  1783,  at  WOrlite,  in  An- 
ult-Dessao.  Having  graduated  at  the  Joachimsthal 
jvmnanum  in  Berlin,  be  went  to  Uottingen  for  the 
itudy  of  languages,  history,  and  poetry.  From  GOttin- 
^n  he  went  to  Halle  in  1803,  where  he  attended  the 
ectures  of  Wolf  and  Becker,  and  where  be  also  made 
he  acquaintance  of  Steflens,  who  introduced  him  in 
1805  to  the  famous  geologist  Werner  at  Freiberg.  In 
1808  we  see  Kaumer  at  Paris,  in  1810  at  Berlin ;  in  1811 
>e  is  professor  and  member  of  council  for  mining  at 
Brealaii.  The  Franco-Prussian  war,  in  which  be  acted 
IS  adjutant  to  general  Gneisenau,  being  over,  he  was 
aUled  in  1819  OS  professor  to  Halle,  where  he  remained 
ill  1823,  being  obliged  to  leave  the  pbce  in  consequence 
if  distrust  aroused  against  htm.  He  then  actpil  as  tn- 
or  in  the  Dittmar  Educational  Institution  at  NUmberg, 
«rhen,  in  1827,  he  was  called  as  professor  to  Erlangcn, 
rhere  be  died,  June  2, 1865.  Raumer  took  a  very  lively 
md  active  interest  in  all  matters  promoting  the  king- 
lom  of  God.  He  is  best  known  as  the  anthur  of,  PaUi- 
iim  (Leipsic,  1886,  and  often  since)  -.—Der  Zug  der  lira- 
'lilen  au*  A  et/i/pten  nach  Canaan  (ibid.  1837) : — Beitrai/e 
lur  biUitchen  Geogrnphie  (ibid.  1843): — Gachichte  der 
PSdagogik  (3d  ed.  Stuttgart,  1857, 1861,  4  vols.):— and 
19  the  editor  of  Augustine's  Confitnonet,  with  notes 
;ibid.  1866,  and  often).  See  FUrst,  BibLJadaica,  iii,  134 ; 
luehold,BS>lioth.THeolog.'ii,lOaS;  Lilerarucher  Hmtd- 
veiter,  1873,  p.  300;  Winer,  Theohg.  Handbuch,  ii,  722; 
rhomasius.  Rede  am  Grabe  de»  Herm  Karl  v.  Raumer 
[Erlongen,  1865) ;  Raumer,  Leben  von  ihm  telbtt  (Stutt- 
;art,  1866);  Hauck,  Theolog.  Jahresbericht,  1865,  p. 
•34  sq. ;  1866,  p.  861  sq.     {B.  P.) 

Raumer,  Rndolph  von,  professor  of  languages 
md  son  of  Karl  Georg  vou  Hauraer,  was  burn  April  14, 
1815,  at  Breslau.  He  prepared  himself  at  the  gymnasia 
n  Erlangen  and  Nllmberg,  and  in  1832  enter^  the 
University  of  Eriangen,  coutinuing,  however,  his  stud- 
ies at  Goltingen  and  Munich.  In  1840  he  commenced 
^luring  at  Erlangen,  in  1852  was  made  professor  in 
>rdinar}',  and  died  there  Aug.  30, 1876.  He  wrote  Vie 
Eitticirlaing  del  Chrittenthunu  auf  die  allhockdeuttche 
Sprache  (.Stuttgart,  1845),  which  he  concludes  with  the 
remarkable  words  that  "  the  destiny  of  our  (the  Ger- 
man) pe<  pie  will  always  be  connected  with  Christian* 
ity:" — A«i  Wort  der  VerelSndigung  Ober  die  Sehrijl: 
Ue  Etmeirhuijf  des  Chrittenthunu,  etc.  (ibid.  1862):— 
Geschiehle  der  germanitchen  Philologie,  vorzugtiDeite  in 
DeuUchland  C>t>>d.  1870).  See  Zuchuld,  Bibi.  Theolog. 
ii,  1088;  Literaritcher  ffandiceiter,  1878,  p.  300;  1876, 
p.  362;  Schneider,  Theohg.  Jahrbuch,  1878,  p.  226  sq. 
(a  P.) 

Rans,  LtTCAS,  one  of  the  earlier  Lutheran  ministers 
in  this  country,  was  bum  in  1723  in  the  city  of  Herman- 
Btadt,  in  Transylvania.  He  was  the  son  of  Lucas  Kaus, 
an  eminent  German  divine,  under  whose  careful  train- 
ing be  enjoyed  the  best  opportunities  for  mental  and 
moral  culture.  Designed  for  the  Christian  mhiiKtry, 
his  studies  were  prosecuted  at  the  universities  «f  Leip- 
sic and  Jena.  He  immigrated  to  the  United  States  in 
1750,  and  at  once  identified  himself  with  its  interests. 
He  commenced  his  Ubors  in  Philadelphia,  and,  as  there 
were  few  organized  Lutheran  churches  at  the  time  and 
the  members  were  scattered,  his  work  was  very  much 
VHI.— N  K  M 


of  an  itinerant  efaaraeter.  In  1764  he  removed  to  York, 
Pa.,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  July  11,  1768.  Hr.  Raus  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  an  accomplished  scholar,  particularly  in 
the  department  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Oriental  lan- 
guages. He  conversed  with  great  fluency  in  several 
modem  languages.  His  descendants  are  still  numbered 
among  the  citizens  of  the  place  ic  which  he  so  long  la- 
bored. 

Ransoher,  Joseph  Otbmar,  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent ecclesiastical  princes  of  Austria  and  of  the  19th 
century,  was  bom  Oct,  6,  1797,  at  Vienna,  being  the 
son  of  an  imperial  officer.  He  first  intended  to  study 
law,  which  he  did  for  three  years,  but  afterwards  betook 
himself  to  the  study  of  theology,  and,  almost  twenty- 
six  years  of  age,  he  was  ordained  priest  Aug.  27, 18^. 
For  two  years  he  labored  as  vicar  at  Hutteldorf,  not  far 
from  Vienna,  but  he  was  soon  called  to  Salzburg  as  pro- 
fessor of  canon  law  and  Church  history.  Here  he  com- 
menced the  elaboration  of  a  comprehensive  Church  his- 
tory, of  which  the  first  two  volumes,  reaching  down  to 
Justinian  (Sulzbach,  1824-29),  promised  so  well  fur  the 
young  author  that  be  undoubtedly  would  have  become 
one  of  the  brightest  stars  among  the  Roman  Catholic 
historians  were  he  left  in  his  position;  bat  in  1832  be 
was  appointetl  director  of  the  Oriental  Academy  at  Vi- 
enna, and  from  that  time  on  he  was  invested  with  dif- 
ferent offices,  to  which  also  belonged  the  instruction  of 
the  present  Austrian  emperor  and  his  brothers.  In 
1849  the  metropolitan  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  prince 
Friedrich  von  Schwarzenberg,  his  former  pupil  and  now 
his  friend,  appointed  Kauacher  to  the  bishopric  of  Seck- 
au.  For  four  years  he  dischargeti  bis  episcopal  duties, 
amid  great  difficulties,  in  the  most  zealous  and  happy 
manner,  when,  in  1853,  the  emperor  appointed  him  to 
the  archiepiscopal  see.  In  his  new  position  the  em- 
peror intrusted  to  him  a  mission  which  forever  con- 
nected his  name  with  the  Church  history  of  Austria, 
viz.  the  negotiation  of  a  concordat  between  Austria  and 
the  Apostolic  See,  which,  unhappily  for  Austria,  was 
signed  Aug.  18, 1855.  For  this  deed  Rauscher  was  made 
cardinal,  Dec  17  of  the  same  year.  For  twenty  yean 
Rauscher  moulded  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  political 
affairs  of  Austria;  for  his  position  made  him  not  only 
the  intimate  counsellor  of  the  emperor,  but  also  a  prom- 
inent member  of  the  House  of  Peers,  It  would  be  too 
long  to  enumerate  his  numerous  speeches  and  pastoral 
letters,  which  are  all  distinguished  both  by  tbe  depth 
of  thought  as  well  as  by  their  rhetoric  and  noble  lan- 
guage. He  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  last  Vat- 
ican Council,  and  died  Nov.  24, 1875.  See  Literaritcher 
Hamlweieer,  1875,  p.  470;  Kurtz,  Lehrbiich  der  Kirehen- 
geechichte  (9th  ed.  Mitau,  1874),  ii,  844,  363  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Rantenberg,  Johakn  Wilhelh,  father  of  the 
Inner  Mission  at  Hamburg,  was  bom  at  Moorflath,  near 
Hamburg,  March  1,  1791.  He  studied  at  Kiel  under 
Twesten,  and  at  Berlin  under  Neander,  who  both  influ- 
enced him,  and  brought  him  nearer  to  Him  whom  be 
afterwards  proclaimed  with  such  fervor  and  blessing. 
In  1820  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  St.  George,  a  suburb 
of  Hamburg,  where,  amid  many  difficulties  and  obsta- 
cles, he  labored  for  forty-five  years.  He  promoted  ev- 
ery Christian  enterprise  which  furthered  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  the  many  societies  which  he  assisted  with 
his  word  and  counsel  are  his  lasting  monument.  He 
died  March  1,  1865.  Rautenberg  is  well  known  as  a 
hymn-writer  and  preacher.  Ari«r  his  ileath  Sengel- 
maim  published  Fettliche  Xachklangr.  a  collection  of  169 
hymnological  pieces  (Hamburg,  1865);  he  also  pub- 
lished Prtdit/len  (ibi(L  1866).  See  Koch,  Geechiilile  dei 
deuttchen  Kirchenliedet,  vii,  292  sq. ;  Zuchold,  Bibtiolk. 
Theolog.  ii,  1034 ;  Lowe,  DenhHirdii/teilen  aui  dem  l^e- 
ben  u,  Wirhea  Rautenbergt  (Hamb.  i866);  Hauck,  The- 
ologischer  Jahretbericht  (1866),  ii,  198  sq.,  701  sq.  (R  P.) 

RantenstraTiob,  Frakx  Stephan,  a  German  the- 
ologian of  the  Romish  Church,  was  bom  at  Platten,  Bo- 
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bemia,  in  1784,  became  a  Benedictine  monk  at  Bran- 
nan,  end  wa*  there  teacher  of  philoaoph y,  theolui;y,  and 
canon  law,  lu  1773  he  was  made  prelatus  of  the  con- 
vent and  director  of  the  theological  faculty  at  Prafi^ue, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  called  to  Vieima  to  laaat, 
in  the  Ministr}-  of  Education.  He  died  at  Erlau,  Hun- 
gar}-,  in  1785,  He  was  a  more  than  ordinary  man,  and 
as  a  Komanist  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  all  liberal- 
minded  men.  He  was  a  favorite  at  the  court  of  the 
scholarly  empemr,  and  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Hont- 
heim  (q.  v.),  whoee  liberal  ideas  he  favored;  but  on 
these  very  accounts  be  had  much  to  suffer  from  the  en- 
mity of  the  Jesuits.  He  prepared  the  scheme  for  the 
course  of  instruction  for  the  theological  faculty  in  the 
Austrian  universitieH,and  published  several  minor  works. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  po|>e  I'ius  VI  in  V^icnna, 
he  wrote  I'utriot,  lietrachtungtn,  etc;  but  he  is  best 
known  by  his  St/nopsU  Juris  EccUtuutici  (Vienna, 
1770).  See  Sabrikkh,  Kirchengrtch.  fil  der  Refurma- 
tiott,  vit,  144  sq, — Heraog,  Reui-EHCj/ktup.  s.  v. 

Ravana  (fmm  the  causal  of  the  Sanscrit  r»,  cry, 
alarm;  hence  literally  he  who  causes  alarm)  is  the 
name  of  the  Rilahtuha  (q.  v.)  who,  at  the  time  of 
Kama,  ruled  over  Lankft  or  Ceylon,  and,  having  carried 
off  Sita,  the  wif«  of  Kama,  to  his  residence,  was  ulti- 
mately conquered  and  slain  by  the  latter.  Ravona  is 
described  as  having  been  a  giant  with  ten  faces,  and,  in 
consequence  of  austerities  and  devotion,  as  having  ob- 
tained from  Siva  a  promise  which  bestowed  upon  him 
unlimited  power,  even  over  the  gods.  A»  the  promise 
of  Siva  could  not  be  revoked,  Vishnu  evaded  its  efficacy 
in  becoming  incarnate  as  R&ma,  and  hence  killed  the 
dtemon-giant. — Chambtrt'*  Eneyctop.  a.  v.    See  Vishnu. 

Ravanel,  Pierre,  a  French  Protestant  theologian, 
was  born  about  1680.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Jean  Herder,  He  was  pastor  of  a  church  at 
Souzct.  His  works  are,  BiUiolheca  Sucra,  liee  The- 
mvrui  Scriptura  Cimomcce  A  mplitiimiu  (Geneva,  1650, 
1660, 2  vols.); — AddUameiUa  Suva  ad  Bibliuthecam  Sa- 
crain  (ibid.  1685). 

Raven  (3^9,  'ortb';  Sept.  and  New  Test,  xipai, 
Vulg.  corriis),  the  well-known  bird  of  thai  name  which 
is  mentioned  in  various  passages  in  the  Bible.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Heb.  'onb  is  correctly  translated, 
the  old  versions  agreeing  on  the  point,  and  the  etymol- 
ogy, from  a  root  (3^S)  signifying  "  to  be  black,"  favor- 
ing this  rendering.  A  raven  was  sent  out  by  Noah 
from  the  ark  to  see  whether  the  waters  were  abated 
(Gen.  viii,  7).  This  bird  was  not  allnwed  as  food  by 
the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xi,  15);  the  word  'ortb  is  doubt- 
less use<l  in  a  generic  sense,  and  includes  other  species 
of  the  genus  Corvut,  such  as  the  crow  (C  corone),  and 
the  hooded  crow  (C.  comur).  Ravens  were  the  means, 
under  the  divine  command,  of  supporting  the  pn>phet 
Elijah  at  the  brook  Cherith  (1  Kings  xvii,  4, 6).  They 
are  expressly  mentioned  as  inptances  of  God*s  pr<itecting 
love  and  goodness  (Job  xxxviii,  41 ;  Luke  xii,  24;  Psa. 
c^lvii,  9).  They  are  enumerated  with  the  owl,  the  bit- 
tern, etc.,  as  marking  the  desolation  of  Edom  (lea.  xxxiv, 
II).  "The  locks  of  the  beloved"  are  compared  to  the 
glossy  blackness  of  the  raven's  plumage  (Cant,  v,  II). 
The  raven's  carnivorous  habits,  and  especially  his  read- 
iifess  to  attack  the  eye,  are  alluded  to  in  Prov.  xxx,  17. 
See  Orkb.  The  Sept.  and  Vulg.  differ  materially  from 
the  Hebrew  and  our  A.  V.  in  Gen.  viii,  7 ;  for  whereas 
in  the  Hebrew  we  read  "that  the  raven  went  forth  to 
anil  fro  [  fn>m  the  ark  ]  until  the  waters  were  dried  up," 
in  the  two  old  versions  named  above,  together  with  the 
Syriac,  the  raven  is  represented  as  "  not  returning  until 
the  water  was  dried  from  off  the  earth."  On  this  sub- 
ject the  reader  may  refer  to  Hnubigant  (Xol.  Crit.  i, 
12),  Bochart  (Hirroz.  ii,  801),  Kosenmltller  (SehoL  in 
r.  7".),  Kalisch  {(lentnt),  and  Patrick  {Commmlary), 
•'•*■"  «hiiws  the  manifest  incorrectness  of  the  Sept.  in 
Ung  the  raven  as  keeping  away  from  the  ark 


while  the  waters  lasted,  but  as  retmaing  to  it  wka 
they  were  dried  up.  The  expression  "to  and  fro"  deirii 
proves  that  the  raven  must  have  returned  to  the  nk  a 
intervals.  The  bird  would  doobtlcss  have  found  fcod  ii 
the  floating  oarcasses  of  the  deluge,  but  would  rH|aiR 
a  more  solid  lesting-gmund  than  they  cotild  afford.  Stt 
Oklugc  The  subject  of  Klijah'a  stutraiance  at  Ckakii 
by  means  of  ravens  has  given  occasion  to  much  fsnciy 
speculation.  It  has  been  attempted  to  show  tbai  ik 
'ortbim  ("ravens")  were  the  people  of  Orbo,  s  sisti 
town  near  Cherith ;  this  theory  baa  been  well  ansvemi 
by  KeUnd  (Palatl.  ii,  913).  Otheni  have  foand  ie  Ife 
ravens  merely  merchants;  while  Michaelis  has  attempt- 
ed to  show  that  Elijah  merely  pluudered  the  mtui 
nests  of  hares  and  other  game !  Keil  (CommtrnL  w  ! 
Kings  xvii)  makes  the  following  Just  observation :  "-The 
text  knows  nothing  of  bird<atching  and  nest-robbii^ 
but  acknowledges  the  Lord  and  Creator  of  the  creann^ 
who  commandtd  the  ravens  to  provide  bis  servant  iritk 
bread  and  flesh."  It  has  also  been  well  replied  thai  u 
animal  unfit  for  food  or  sacrifice  did  nut  necessarily  ih& 
what  it  touched.  "An  asa  was  as  unclean  as  a  nvoi; 
yet  no  one  was  polluted  by  riding  on  an  ass,  or  liy  w- 
ing  that  which  an  ass  had  carried."  An  objection  nmn 
to  the  point  would  be  that  the  flesh  which  ravens  Tpoid 
bring  would  leave  the  prophet  no  opportunity  of  beio; 
satisfied  that  it  was  such  as  he  could  legally  receire: 
either  that  it  was  the  flesh  of  a  clean  beast,  or,  if  m. 
that  it  had  not  die<l  with  the  bloo<l  undrained.  Bat  u 
this,  too,  the  answer  is  obvious:  if  Jehovah  cauM  •> 
restrain  and  overrule  the  instincts  of  these  vorsdw! 
birds  as  to  make  them  minister  to  his  ser\-ant,  he  cniU 
also  take  care  that  they  should  select  nothing  but  whs 
was  fit,  and  he  could  give  Elijah  confidence  that  it  vu 
so.  Some,  however,  understand  A  rabi  to  be  there  iB<m. 
See  Elijah. 

The  raven  belongs  to  the  order  Itaenom,  faSij 
Corviila.  The  raven  is  so  generally  confounded  mt 
the  carrion  crow  that  even  in  the  works  of  natunlM! 
the  figure  of  the  latter  has  sometimes  been  substitoitc 
fur  that  of  the  former,  and  the  manners  of  both  have 
been  mixed  up  together.  They  are,  it  is  trae,  tot 
similar,  belonging  to  the  same  Lininean  genus,  Corm. 
and  having  the  same  intensely  black  odor;  bat  tb« 
raven  is  the  larger,  weighing  about  three  poumfe;  hii 
proportionably  a  smaller  head,  and  a  bill  fnUet  ai 
stouter  at  the  point.  Its  black  color  is  more  iridescest 
(hence  the  comparison  to  the  bridegroom's  locks,  Cnt' 
V,  II),  with  gleams  of  purple  passing  into  green,  vbik 
that  of  the  crow  is  more  steel-blue ;  the  raven  ii  sWi 
gifted  with  greater  sagacity ;  may  be  taught  to  arnoi- 
late  words;  is  naturally  observant  and  solitary:  Kn* 
in  pairs ;  has  a  most  acute  scent ;  and  flies  to  a  fjmt 
height.  Unlike  the  crow,  which  is  f^regarioiu  in  in 
habits,  the  raven  will  not  even  suffer  its  young,  Inai 
the  moment  they  can  shift  for  themselves,  to  mniiii 
within  its  haunt :  and,  therefore,  though  a  bird  faaii 
in  nearly  all  countries,  it  is  nowhere   abundant  (Bi- 
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halt,  Hient.  ii,  796  sq. ;  Kimchi  on  P$a,  xiv,  7). 
Vbetber  the  raven  of  Palestine  is  the  common  species, 
r  Ibe  Corvut  montaimt  of  Temminck,  is  not  quite  de- 
umiiied;  for  there  is  of  the  ravens,  or  greater  form  of 
rows,  a  smaller  group  including  two  or  three  others,  all 
Imilar  in  maimers,  and  unlike  the  carriou  crows  (Cor- 
UM  conme,  Linn.),  which  are  gregarious,  and  aeeming- 
y  identical  in  both  hemispheres.  Sometimes  a  pair  of 
trens  will  descend  without  fear  among  a  flight  of 
tows,  take  poeeession  of  the  carrion  that  may  have  at- 
racted  them,  and  keep  the  crows  at  a  distance  till  they 
hemaelves  are  gorged.  (Cknnp.  Horace,  Jip,  i,  16,  46 ; 
Lristoph.  TkamopL  942).  The  habits  of  the  whole 
;enus  typified  by  tbe  name  'oreb  render  it  unclean  in 
he  Hebrew  law ;  and  tbe  malignant,  ominous  expres- 
ion  of  the  raren,  together  with  the  color  of  its  plumage, 
lowers  of  voice,  and  solitary  habits,  are  the  causes  of 
hat  universal  and  often  superstitious  attention  with 
rhich  mankind  have  ever  regarded  it. 

In  tbe  mythological  history  of  the  Gentiles,  we  find 
he  appellation  of  Ravens  b^towed  upon  an  oracular 
inler  of  priesthood.  In  Egypt,  it  seems,  tbe  temples  of 
Immon  were  served  by  suci) — perhaps  those  priests 
hat  occur  in  the  catacombs  playing  on  harps,  and 
lothed  in  black.  More  than  one  temple  in  Greece  had 
imihr  raren  priests.  It  was  the  usual  symbol  of 
laughter  among  the  Scandinavians;  and  a  J^ven  ban- 
ter belonged  to  the  Danes, and  also  to  the  Saxons;  one 
«cun  among  the  ensigns  of  the  Normans  in  the  Bayeux 
spestry ;  and  it  was  formerly  a  custom  in  the  Benedio- 
ine  abbeys  on  the  Continent  to  maintain  in  a  very 
arge  cage  a  couple  of  ravens,  where  several  are  record- 
d  to  have  lived  above  fifty  years.  The  Raven  of  the 
sea,  that  ominous  bird  in  Northern  mythology,  is  prop- 
triy  the  cormorant — the  morcran  of  the  Celtie.  Jew- 
sb  and  Arabian  writers  tell  strange  stories  of  this  bird 
uid  its  cruelty  to  its  young ;  hence,  say  some,  the 
Lard's  express  care  for  the  young  ravens  after  I  bey 
bad  been  driven  out  of  tbe  nests  by  the  parent  binis ; 
wt  this  belief  in  the  raven's  want  of  affection  to  its 
foong  is  entirely  without  foundation.  To  the  fact  of 
:he  raven  being  a  common  bird  in  Palestine,  and  to  its 
babit  of  flying  restlessly  about  in  constant  search  for 
food  to  satisfy  its  voracious  appetite,  may,  perhaps,  be 
traced  the  reason  for  its  being  selected  by  our  Lord  and 
ihe  inspired  writers  as  the  especial  object  of  God's  pro- 
riding  care.  There  is  something  weird  and  shrewd  in 
the  expression  of  the  raven's  countenance;  a  union  of 
cunning  and  malignity,  which  may  have  contributed 
U>  give  it  among  widely  severed  nations,  and  in  re- 
mote ages,  a  character  for  preternatural  knowledge. 
Its  black  hue — the  hue  of  night  and  of  mourning — its 
teduse,  solitary  suspicion,  and  its  harsh  croak  have 
DO  doubt  increased  its  uncanny  reputation.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  "  infausta  comix"  has  long  been  feared 
and  hated  as  the  messenger  of  evil  and  the  prog- 
noaticator  of  death,  while  the  Romans  dedicated  it 
to  Apollo  as  the  god  of  divination.  An  anonymous 
writer  familiar  with  the  habits  of  the  bird  has  ingen- 
iously suggested  an  explanation  of  its  divining  power. 
"  The  smeU  of  death  is  so  grateful  to  them  that  they 
utter  a  h>nd  croak  of  satisfaction  instantly  on  perceiv- 
ing it.  In  passing  over  sheep,  if  a  tainted  smell  is  per- 
ceptible, they  cry  vehemently.  From  this  propeuMty 
in  the  raven  to  announce  his  satisfaction  in  the  smell 
of  death  has  probably  arisen  the  common  notion  that 
be  is  aware  of  its  approach  among  the  human  race,  and 
foretells  it  by  his  croakings.  I  have  no  doubt  the  idea 
is  founded  in  truth,  although  I  think  the  coming  event 
is  not  communicated  to  the  raven  by  any  immediate 
or  supernatural  impulse,  bnt  that  in  passing  over  a  hu- 
man habitation  from  which  a  sickly  or  cadaverous 
soiell  may  escape,  it  is  perfectly  natural  for  him  to  an- 
nounce his  perception  of  it  by  his  cries"  {ZoologUl,  p. 
217).  The  shepherd  has  a  better  reason  for  calling 
the  raven  a  bird  of  ill  omen.  A  more  vigilant  or  more 
cruel  enemy  to  tbe  flock  can  hardly  exist,  and  it  fre- 


quently makes  its  ferocious  assaults  on  the  yet  living 
victim.  —  Kitto ;  Smith:  Fairbairn.  See  Vlooti, Bibh 
Animalt,  p.  4S9  aq.;  Tristnuu,  Nat.  BwL  of  tie  Bible, 
p.  198  sq. 

Ravenna,  an  important  city  of  Central  Italy,  forty- 
three  miles  east-southeast  from  Bologna,  and  four  and 
a  half  miles  from  the  Adriatic,  with  a  population  of 
nearly  60,000  people,  Vras  once  the  capilud  of  the  em- 
pire (from  A.D.  401),  and  is  not  only  a  very  ancient 
city,  whose  history  is  of  great  interest  to  Christianity 
on  account  of  its  eariy  relation  to  the  Chnrch,  but  more 
particularly  on  account  of  the  different  ecclesiastical 
councils  which  have  been  held  there,  and  the  disputes 
which  the  metropolitanate  of  Ravenna  maintained  in 
early  mediteval  days  with  the  bishopric  of  Rome,  espe- 
cially in  the  7th  century,  under  Constans  (666),  in  the 
8tb  against  pope  Hadrian,  and  in  the  9th,  when  in  861 
the  strife  was  finally  put  at  rest  at  a  synod  in  Rome. 
Aside  from  the  council  of  bishops  in  419,  called  by  Ho- 
norius  to  decide  upon  the  choice  of  popes  between  Boni- 
face and  Eulalius,  the  following  coancils  of  Ravenna 
{Concilia  Bavamata)  are  noteworthy: 

(I.)  Held  July  22,  877,  by  pope  John  VHI,  at  the 
head  of  forty-nine  bishops  (Holstenius  and  Labb^  say 
the  number  of  bishops  was  130).  Tbe  object  of  thia 
council  was  to  remedy  the  disorders  of  the  Church. 
Nineteen  chapters  remain  to  u^  relating  to  the  disci- 
pline and  privileges  of  the  Church ;  also  a  letter  con- 
firming the  possession  of  a  monastery  to  the  biabop  of 
Autun. 

Clinp.  1.  Enjoins  tbe  metropolitan  to  send  to  Rome  for 
the  piillinm  witliin  three  mouths  iifter  his  conrecrailon, 
and  forbids  him  to  exercise  aaj  of  tbe  ftinctkius  of  his  of- 
fice until  that  be  done. 

i.  Eojolns  that  nil  bishops  elect  rhall  be  consecrated  by 
their  metropolitans  within  three  mouths  after  election, 
under  pain  uf  excommunication. 

8,  Forbids  metropolitans  to  mnke  use  of  the  pallium  ex- 
cept on  great  feellrals  and  during  mass. 

0,  6,  7,  and  R.  Excommunicate  nnd  nnathemntize  those 
who  rob  the  Chnrcli,  injure  ecclesiastlcis  and  commit  va- 
rtons  other  crimes. 

9.  Declares  I  bore  persons  to  be  tbemselve*  excommnnl- 
cated  who  volnntai^ly  communicate  with  tbe  ezcommu- 
niciited. 

IB.  ExcnmmnnicAtesthore  who  abpent  themselves  flrom 
their  piirish  chnrch  on  three  Snndn3*s  snccesslvely. 

19.  Forbids  Judges  and  royal  cuiumisslonere  to  hold 
courts  and  to  lodge  In  churches. 

—Lebhi,  Condi,  ix,  299. 

(II.)  Held  in  898  (or  904,  according  to  Labbe)  by 
John  IX,  in  the  matter  of  Formosns  and  Stephen ;  the 
emperor  Lambert  being  present  and  seventy-four  bish- 
ops.    Ten  regulations  were  approved. 

1.  Eiinrts  tbe  observation  of  the  canons  of  the  fsttaers, 
and  all  that  is  contained  in  the  capltulnries  of  Charle- 
magne, Louis  le  Ueboniiaire,  Loihaire,  and  LonlH  IL 

8.  Ciintirme  the  privileges  granted  to  tbe  Church  of 
Rome  bv  lite  emperor?. 

4.  Approves  nil  that  had  been  done  In  tbe  Connell  ot 
Rome,  A.D.  898,  In  the  matter  of  Formosus. 

5,  «,  T,  8,  t,  nnd  10.  Relate  to  the  poUUcal  cltcumstaD- 
ccs  of  the  Roman  see. 

— Labbe,  ConciL  ix,  607. 

(III.)  Held  in  April,  967.  In  this  council  the  em- 
peror, Otho  I,  yielded  to  the  {M>pe,  John  XIII,  the  city 
and  territory  of  Ravenna.  Heroldus,  archbishop  of 
Salzburg,  was  deposed  and  excommunicated;  the  act 
of  deposition  being  subscribed  on  April  26  by  the  em- 
peror and  fifty-seven  bishops,  including  the  pope.  Last- 
ly, Magdeburg  was  erected  into  an  archbishopric:  this, 
however,  was  not  completed  until  the  following  year. — 
Labbe,  Condi,  i.x,  674. 

(IV.)  Held  May  1,  997,  by  Gerbert,  archbishop  of 
Raveima,  and  eight  suffragans.  Three  canons  remain, 
of  which 

1.  Condemns  an  Infamous  cniitom  which  existed  In  the 
cathedral  of  Rnveuna  of  selling  the  holy  eucbarist  and 
chrism. 
— Labb^,  ConciV.  ix,  766. 

(V.)  Held  April  30, 1014,  by  the  new  archbishop,  Ar- 
nold, to  remedy  tbe  abuses  caused  by  the  long  vacancy 
of  eleven  years,  and  the  intniaioa  of  Adalbert,  who  had 
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oolairfaUy  conferred  holy  orders  and  dedicated  certain 
etmrcbee.  It  wa«  determined  that  tboee  upon  whom 
orden  had  been  thus  conferred  chould  remain  Mispended 
until  the  matter  could  be  minutely  considered ;  and  that 
the  consecrations  of  churches  and  oratories  made  by 
Adalbert  were  null  and  void. — Labbe,  CimdL  ix,  833. 

(VI.)  Held  by  Peter,  cardinal  of  St.  Anaalasia,  in 
1128.  Here  the  patriarchs  of  Aquileia  and  Venice,  or 
Grade,  were  deposed,  havinK  been  convicted  of  favoring 
acbiamatics. — Pagi ;  Labbe,  ConciL  x,  936. 

(VII.)  Held  in  1286.  July  8,  by  Boiiifacius  the  arch- 
bishop, who  presided,  assisted  by  eight  bishops,  his  suf- 
fragans.   Nine  canons  were  published. 

a.  Kzboru  the  clen<7  to  almngirlng,  and  grants  Indal* 
gences  tu  tbnae  who  feed  and  clothe  ibe  poor. 

t.  Relates  to  the  drees  of  the  cler^;  Slid  forbids  them 
to  csrry  arms  without  the  bishop's  permlolon. 

5.  Orders  that  the  uouil  dally  distributions  shall  be 
made  oa\j  to  those  canuus  who  attend  the  holy  ofBce. 

—Labbe,  ComHl.  xi,  1288. 

(Vin.)  Held  in  1810  by  Rainaldns  the  archbishop, 
in  the  matter  of  the  Templars,  Present,  eight  bishops 
of  the  province,  three  inquisitors,  two  preaching  friars, 
and  one  Minorite :  seven  Templars  were  brought  before 
them,  who  constantly  affirmed  their  innocence.  On  the 
following  day  it  was  determined  that  they  who  had 
confessed  from  a  fear  of  torture  only  should  be  consid- 
ered iimaoent;  nevertheless,  there  were  five  who  went 
throngh  the  canonical  ordeaL — Labb^,  CimciL  xi,  1533. 

(IX.)  Held  in  1811  by  Rainakios  the  archbishop,  Ave 
bishops  and  six  proctors  attending.  Thirty-two  canons 
were  published. 

t.  Orders  msss  to  be  said  dally  for  a  month  by  the  other 
biKhopA  lu  behsir Ill's  bishop  deceased. 

8.  Orders  that  yearly,  on  Jnly  90,  a  solemn  service  rhnll 
be  said  fur  the  deceased  bishops;  aud  that  on  that  day 
twelve  poor  {lersuns  shall  be  fed. 

4.  Eajolnsihe  same  thing  on  behalf  of  patrons  and  ben- 
efHctors  of  churches. 

6.  Orders  that  the  sacraments  be  administered  fasting. 

10.  Enjoins  curates  to  warn  the  iieople  every  Sunday, 
after  the  p)8|>el  aud  olTertury,  of  the  festivals  and  fiist- 
daya  In  the  comlug  week. 

11.  Orders  that  the  form  of  baptism  shall  b*  publicly 
said  in  church  three  times  a  year. 

VS.  Orders  ibrit  the  caiiou  "omnisutrlnsqnesexos"  shall 
be  publlahed  at  Adveut  and  Leiiu  That  medical  men 
shsll  uot  visit  a  patient  a  second  time  If  behave  not  called 
in  the  prient. 

16.  Forbids  to  give  a  benefice  to  any  one  who  cannot 
read  or  chant. 

15.  Orders  annnal  synods. 

S3.  Orders  that  Jews  shall  wears  dlstlni^lshtng  badge. 
86,  KeuewB  the  canonical  penalties  fiir  striking,  wal* 
treating,  and  driving  the  clergy  from  their  cbnrcbes. 

— Labb^,  ConcU.  xi,  1569. 

(X.)  Held  in  1314  by  the  same  archbishop,  assisted 
by  six  bishops  and  four  deputies.  Twenty  canons  were 
poblished. 

5.  Forbids  to  ordain  to  the  priesthood  persons  nnder 
twenty-five  years  of  age ;  also  to  ordain  a  deacon  nnder 
twenty,  and  a  sab-deacon  under  sixteen  years. 

6.  Orders  that  the  church  iiells  f*hiill  be  rnng  when  a 
bishop  pas^d,  that  the  people  may  come  out  to  receive 
his  blesiiiiig  upon  their  knees ;  also  restniates  the  form  to 
be  ob^rved  by  the  chapter  of  a  cathedral  npou  the  bub- 
op's  visil. 

8.  DwInrHS,  under  pain  of  excommnnicailon,  that  no 
monki^,  or  other  persons,  can  claim  exemption  tram  epis- 
copal visitation  upon  plea  of  prescrijitive  right,  or  any 
other  plea. 

10.  Enacts  that  the  clergy  shsll  be  soberly  dressed ;  that 
they  shall  not  carry  arms,  nor  dress  in  colored  clothes; 
that  they  shall  wear  a  close  cnssot^k,  observe  the  tonsure, 
aud  keej)  their  hsir  cut  short,  etc 

11.  Forbids  men  to  enter  the  monastic  house*  of  fe- 
males. 

14.  Orders  cnrates  to  teach  their  people  the  form  of  bap- 
tism at  least  once  a  year. 

16.  Orders  faslli]^  and  almsgiving  on  the  three  days  be. 
fore  the  meeting  of  provincial  cnnncils. 

89.  Revokes  the  permlseiou  given  to  monks  to  preach 
indnlgeuces, 

— Labbe,  CmcU.  xi,  1608.  ,See  also  Milman,  HiM.  af 
iMtm  ChHMmity;  Hefele,  ConcUimgftck.  vol.  v,  et  al.; 
Landon,  Manual  of  Couiicib,  s,  v.  For  the  Council  of 
Rarcima  held  in  1317,  see  Boixksna. 


I     RaTenaoroft,  John  Stark,  D.D.,  m  Epian^ 
;  minister  in  America,  afterwards  bishop  of  Nonb  Caio- 
lina,  was  bom  near  Blaixiforl,  Prince  Ueofge  Coaov, 
I  Va.,  in  1772.    He  entered  William  and  Mmiy  CcUege  ia 
1789,  but  with  little  profit,  and,  on  his  recum  fina  tkoc- 
I  land  soon  after,  aettled  in  Lunenburg  Couiuy.     In  Ulit 
I  hi*  mind  changed,  and  be  joined  the  "  KepubUeaa  Meth- 
odists," and  twcame  a  lay  elder  in  their  Chuich.    He 
{  waa  aubsequeotly  ordained  in  the  Protcatant  Kjiwmpal 
Cburvh,  became  assistant  minister  at  Ktehinaod,  inl 
was  elected  bishop  the  same  year.     In  1S28  he  teiireil 
to  W'illiamsburgh  from  ill-beallb,  and,  oa  his  retan  t' 
North  CatvUna,  died  March  6,  183a     He  pohliifeti 
aeveral  Sermotu  lad  Charges: — also.  The  Dortrim  y 
tke  Church  Viadicaled,  etc  -.—Revealed  Seiigiou  Dtfai- 
ed  tigamM  the  No-CmaoetU  PriaeipU.     Sixty-one  Sei- 
moiu  and  a  Memoir  (2  vols.  8vo)  were  also  puUiriievl 
after  his  death.    See  Sprague,i4iMai!ro/'ae  ..IsMr./W- 
pil,  v,  617. 

Raveaacroft,  Stepbens,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  of  pious  and  rApeets- 
ble  parentagie  in  Staffordshire,  England,  March  6, 1803, 
was  converted  very  young,  and  licensed  to  preach  ia 
his  eighteenth  year  by  the  Weslerana.  In  1838  be 
emigrated  to  the  United  States,  He  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  republican  institutions,  and  as  loral  a  dtixea 
as  ever  breathed  the  free  air  of  America.  In  1839  he 
was  admitted  into  the  Indiana  Conference,  and  appoict- 
ed  to  Booneville.  His  subsequent  appointment*  wen 
Mount  Vernon,  New  Lebanon,  Carlisle,  Spencer,  Btooai- 
deld,  and  Bowling  Green.  While  on  the  last-naiiKd 
charge  his  health  failed,  and  he  was  located  at  hi:  en 
request.  He  mo\-ed  with  bis  lamily  to  Point  C«b- 
merce,  and  supplied  Linton  and  New  Albany  circnts. 
He  afterwards  travelled  as  a  Bible  agent  in  Clark  ami 
Floyd  counties  until  his  health  became  so  poor  that  be 
had  to  give  up  the  work  entirely.  He  then  moved  t» 
Rockport,  Indi,  where,  as  a  supply,  he  ended  hit  niat 
years'  service  as  a  local  preacher.  In  18oS  he  was  re- 
admitted into  conference  and  pUced  on  the  soperaims- 
ated  list,  which  relation  he  sustained  until  his  deaib. 
In  1809  he  moved  to  Worthington,  Ind..,  and  in  1870  to 
Petcrsburgh,  Ind.,  where  he  was  appointed  postmano. 
and  where  he  died,  Oct. '20,1871.  See  Miuutet  <if  Coaf, 
1872,  p.  79. 

Ravenscroft,  Tbonuw,  an  eminent  English  m- 
sical  composer,  deserves  a  place  here  for  bis  derolioo  to 
sacred  subjects.  He  was  bom  in  1592.  received  ba 
musical  education  in  St,  Paul's  choir,  and  had  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  music  conferred  on  him  when  etUr 
flfteen  years  of  age.  In  161 1  appeared  hte  Meiumat^. 
Mutical  Phantiei,  a  collection  of  twenty-three  pan- 
songs,  some  of  them  of  great  beauty ;  and  three  T«m 
later  he  brought  out  another  collection  of  pait-soBji 
under  the  title  of  Brie/  Oitcourtes,  with  an  eaaay  on  the 
old  musical  modes,  'Turning  his  attention  to  paabDodr. 
he  published  in  1621  a  collection  of  psalm-tune*  for  fiair 
voices,  entitled  The  Whole  Book  of  PmlmiL,  eomfoei 
into  Four  Parii  bg  Sundry  A  Mhon  to  mdk  T^ars  m 
have  been  and  are  usuallg  tung  in  Engtaml,  StaibtA 
Walet,  German;/,  Italj/,  France,  and  the  \etherlaA 
This  was  the  flrst  publication  of  its  kind,  and  all  sinilB 
works  of  later  date  have  been  lately  indebted  to  it. 
Among  the  contributors  to  this  collection  were  Taliit 
Morley,  Dowlaad,  and  all  the  great  masters  of  the  day; 
the  name  of  John  Milton,  the  father  of  the  poet,  appeals 
as  the  composer  of  York  and  Norwich  tunea :  while  &. 
David's,  Canterbury,  Bangor,  and  many  othen  wfaick  I 
have  since  become  popular,  are  by  Ravenscroft  hianelC  | 
Each  of  the  150  Psalms  has  a  distinct  melody  ajsgnni 
to  it.  Two  collections  of  secular  songs  rimUar  to  tte 
Meliimala,  and  entitled  PammeUa  and  Deuteitmtiia. 
have  been  assigned  to  Ravenscroft.;  but  it  b  pnfaitii 
that  only  a  few  of  these  songs  were  oompoaed  by  Vet. 
while  ho  may  have  revised  and  edit<>d  the  whcjr,  X 
selection  iirom  the  ilelismala.  Brief  IHtcount*,  Aa- 
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mtlia,  *nd  DaUeromeUa  was  printed  by  the  Boxbiu;gbe 
Club  in  1823.  He  died  about  1640^Chamben.  Seie 
ilio  EiigL  Ch.  Stgitter,  toL  i;  Amer,  Quar,  Ch,  Rev. 
Jan.  1871,  p.  626. 

Ravesteyn,  Jossb  (in  Latin  THetamt),  a  Belgian 
theologian,  waa  born  about  1506  at  Tielt,  Klanden.  Ue 
was  educated  at  Louvain,  and  taught  theolugy  there. 
He  was  sent  by  Charles  V  to  the  Council  of  Trent 
(1651),  then  to  the  CoUnqny  oT  Worms  (1657),  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  these  ecclesiastical  councils  by  his 
knowledge  and  moderation.  In  1659  he  replaced  Kuard 
Tapper  in  the  charge  uf  the  nuns  who  had  the  care  of 
the  hospital  of  Louvain.  He  had  twice  been  elected 
rector  of  the  nnircrsity  of  that  city,  and  held  dirers 
beneAees  of  imperial  muniUcenoe.  "  He  was,"  said  Pa- 
qooi,  "a  wise  doctor,  quick  at  controversy,  a  zealoas 
defender  of  the  Church,  and  much  opposed  to  the  errors 
of  Baiua,  whom  he  regarded  as  his  most  ardent  adver- 
aary."  He  died  at  Louvain  Feb.  7, 1671.  His  princi- 
pal writings  are,  Confeuionu  edila  a  Mimilru  Antieer- 
piambut  Confututio  (Louvain,  1567,  8vo);  the  Confes- 
Boo  of  the  pastors  had  already  been  refuted  by  William 
of  Linda : — Apologia  CatMoUca  Confutationu,  etc.  (ibid. 
1568,  8va);  directed  against  the  Centwriet  tk  Magde- 
totn/,  of  which  Matthew  Flach  Franoowitz  was  the 
principal  author: — Apologia  Dterdorum  ConcUU  Tri- 
dntua  de  Sacrwumtit  (ibid.  1568-70,  2  vols.  12mo).  He 
left  several  works  in  manuscript. — lloefer.  Now.  Biog. 
Ginirale,!,  v. 

Ravignan,  Gustavus  Francis  Xavieb  Dh-a- 
CROix  DK,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  Roman  Catholic 
preachers  of  our  times,  and  also  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  Jesuit  Order,  was  bom  at  Bayonne  Dec  2, 1795. 
He  studied  in  the  Lycee  Bonaparte  at  Paris,  and  was 
by  bis  parents  intended  for  the  legal  profession,  which 
he  also  entered  by  obtaining  his  degree  and  being 
named  auditor  of  the  Cour  Royale  at  Paris.  In  1821 
he  received  an  appointment  in  the  Tribunal  of  the 
Seine.  The  prospect  thus  opened  for  him,  however, 
lost  its  attraction  after  a  change  of  views  in  religion 
had  made  him  serious  about  the  future,  and  in  1822  he 
formed  the  resolution  of  relinquishing  his  career  at  the 
bar,  and  entering  the  Church.  Having  spent  some 
time  in  the  CoUq^  of  St.  Sulpice,  he  soon  passed  into 
the  novitiate  of  the  Jesuits  at  Montrouge,  and  thence 
to  Dole  and  St.  Acheul  for  his  theological  studies,  at 
the  termination  of  which  be  was  himself  appointed  a 
professor.  The  religious  fervor  of  his  soul  found  ex- 
pression in  many  of  the  material  forms  which  prevail  so 
generally  among  the  Romanists  of  his  order.  Thus,  for 
example,  he  wore  for  a  long  time,  as  a  mark  of  penance, 
t  leather  girdle  stuck  full  of  needles,  around  his  waist, 
on  the  bare  body.  On  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from 
Prance  in  1830,  father  Ravignan  withdrew  to  Freiburg, 
in  Switzerland,  where  he  continued  to  teach  in  the 
•chools  of  his  own  order;  but  after  some  time,  when  he 
ns  supposed  to  have  gained  sufficient  notoriety  by  the 
ifflictive  discipline  of  his  body,  he  was  transferred  to 
ihe  more  congenial  duty  of  preaching,  first  in  several 
>f  the  Swiss  towns,  and  afterwards  in  Savoy,  at  Cham- 
Kty,  at  St.  Maurice,  and  other  (daces.  At  length,  in 
1835,  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral  of 
Vmiena.  In  the  following  year  he  was  chosen  to  preach 
be  Lenten  aermons  atthechurchofSt.  Thomas  d'Aquin 
n  Paria;  and  finally,  in  1837,  was  selected  to  replace. 
Lacordaire  (q.  v.)  at  Notre  Dame  in  the  duty  of  4x>n- 
lucting  the  special  "  oonferenoea"  for  men  which  bad 
>een  opened  in  that  church.  For  ten  years  father  Ra- 
rignan  occupied  this  pulpit  with  a  success  which  has 
arely  been  equalled,  and  his  Confermca  are  regarded 
>  models  of  ecclesiastical  eloquence.  In  1842  he  un- 
lertook,  in  addition,  to  preach  each  evening  during  the 
ntire  Lent ;  and  it  is  to  the  excessive  fatigue  thus  in- 
luced,  as  well  as  to  the  many  trials  imposed,  that  the 
lematutv  break^down  of  his  strength  is  ascribed.  To 
he  labors  of  the  pulpit  he  added  those  also  of  the  press. 


He  published  an  Apology  of  his  order  in  1844;  and  in 
1864  a  more  extended  work  with  the  same  view.  Cli- 
meat  XllI  et  CUmml  XI V  (2  vols.  8vo),  which  was  in- 
tended as  a  reply  to  the  L^fe  of  Clement  XIV  by  the 
Oratorian  father  Theiuer.  These,  with  some  occasional 
Sermons  and  Conftrenctt,  constitute  the  sum  of  the  pub- 
lications issued  during  his  life.  In  1855  be  was  inviud 
by  the  emperor  Napoleon  III  to  preach  the  Lent  at  the 
Tuileries.  He  died  Feb.  26, 1868,  in  the  convent  of  his 
order  at  Paris,  None  of  the  Jesuit  preachers  of  our 
times  have  so  zealously  labored  among  the  Protestants 
as  father  Ravignan,  but,  alas!  too  frequently  he  em- 
ployed measures  in  no  way  adding  honor  to  the  already 
overcast  name  of  the  Jesuitical  order.  His  Memoin 
have  been  published  by  his  brethren,  and  a  collected 
edition  of  bis  works  and  remains  has  been  for  some  time 
in  progress.  The  Memoir  has  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, under  the  title  of  The  Life  of  Father  Ravignan,  by 
father  De  Ponlevoy  (Dublin,  1869 ;  N.Y.1869). 

Ravle  is,  in  ecclesiastical  language,  the  name  of  a 
cloak  worn  by  women  mourners.    See  HouRKmo. 

Ra'wlett,  Jom,  an  English  theologian,  was  bom 
about  1642,  and  was  a  lecturer  in  divinity  at  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1686.  He  pub- 
lished. Explication  of  the  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandmente, 
and  the  LonTt  Prager  (Lond.  1672,  8vo;  1769,  8vo)  :— 
Dialogue  betteetn  Two  Protestants  (1686,  Svo):— CArit- 
tian  Monitor,  in  Welsh  (Oxon.  1689, 8vo)  i— Treatise  of 
Sacramental  Commmiing  (&th  ed.  Lond.  1692,  8vo). 

Raw^ley,  William,  an  Anglican  divine  of  some 
note,  was  bom  about  1588,  and  was  educated  at  Bene't 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  made  fellow  in 
1609.  Ue  finally  took  holy  orders,  and  in  1612  became 
rector  of  Bowthorpe,  Norfolk;  in  1616,  vicar  of  Land- 
beach,  Cambridge.  He  was  chaplain  and  amanuensis 
to  lord  Bacon,  and  subsequently  chaplain  to  Charles  I 
and  Charles  II.  He  wrote  prefaces  and  dedications  to 
some  of  Bacon's  works,  and  translated  several  of  them 
into  Latin.  In  1638,  after  Bacon^  death,  be  publisheil 
Ihem  in  folio  form;  and  in  1G57  be  published, under  the 
title  of  Resutcitatio,  several  other  of  Bacon's  tracts,  with 
a  memoir  of  the  author  prefixed.  In  1661  he  repub- 
lished the  Resttscitatio,  with  additions.  He  died  in  1667. 
See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet,  a.  v. 

Raw^lin,  Richard,  an  English  Independent  divine, 
was  bom  in  1687,  and  flourished  as  pastor  of  an  Inde- 
pendent congregation  in  Fetter  Ljine,  London.  He 
died  in  1757.  lie  published,  Christ  the  Righteousness  of 
his  People,  seven  Discourses  on  Justification  bg  Faith  in 
Uim  (1741,  8vo;  1722,1797, 12mo). 

Ra'wilngs,  Charles,  aWesleyan  preacher  of  some 
note,  was  bora  May  24, 1813,  at  Cheltenham.  He  was 
destined  for  mercantile  life,  but  finally,  brought  under 
the  infiuence  of  the  Wesleyans,  he  was  converted  and 
taken  into  the  Church.  In  1886  he  entered  the  minis- 
Uy,  and  for  twenty-nine  years  filled  some  of  the  best 
circuits  in  the  connection.  He  last  held  the  appoint- 
ment of  superintendent  of  the  Swansea  (English)  Cir- 
cuit. He  died  July  14,  1866.  See  Cambi-ia  Dailg 
Leader  (dfthat  date). 

Ra'wUiuoii,  0«orge,  an  English  divine,  noted 
also  as  a  scientist,  was  bom  in  1828,  and  was  educated  at 
King's  College  and  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  In 
1854  he  was  made  curate  of  Su  Mary 's,  Vincent  Square, 
London.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  professor  of  applied 
sciences  at  Elpfainstone  College,  Bombay,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death  in  September  following.  He 
published  in  1867,  at  Bombay,  a  work  on  dynamics. 
His  Elemeiiiart/  Sialics,  edited  by  Edw.  Sturgis,  was 
published  at  Cambridge  and  London  (1861,  8vo),  See 
Allibone,  Did,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v. 

RawUnson,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  noted 
also  as  an  educator,  flourished  in  the  ArBthalforthel7th 
century.  He  was  at  one  time  principal  of  St.  Edmund's 
Hall.     He  published.  Three  Sermons  (Lond.  1009-11 ; 
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Oxon.  1612,  ito)  I— Senium  on  I  Sam.  x,  24  (ibid. 
1616, 4to)  .—Servumt  on  Luke  xxii,  48  (L«iid.  1616, 4to) : 
—Four  Lent  Sermons  (1625, 4to).  Se«  Allibone,  Oid. 
ufBrit.  and  Amer.  A  ulhors,  s.  v. 

Rawson.  Orlndal,  «n  early  American  preacher, 
was  born  iu  1658,  and  wa»  educated  at  Harvard  College, 
where  he  graduated  in  1678.  He  entered  the  ministry, 
and  was  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation  at  Men- 
<on,  Mass.,  from  1680  until  his  death,  in  1716.  He  pub- 
lished Kledion  Sermons  (BosU  1709, 16mo).  See  Ma- 
ther, Deaths  of  Good  Men, 

Rawson,  Joaaph,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  flour- 
ished  near  the  opening  of  last  century  as  canon  of  Lich- 
field. He  published  nine  single  Sermons  (1708-16),  and 
a  Narrative  of  hi»  case  (Lond.  1787, 8vo),  See  Watt, 
Bit.  BriL  s.  v. 

Ray,  Benjamlu,  an  English  clergyman,  flourished 
in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  He  was  perpetual 
curate  of  Surfleet  and  curate  of  Cowbitt,  and  diod  in 
1760.  He  contributed  to  the  Trans,  of  the  Spalding 
Sociely,  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1744  (on  an  an- 
cient coin,  etc),  and  to  the  Philosophical  Transadions, 
1751  (on  a  watei^spout),  and  left  some  works  in  manu- 
script.   See  Allibone,  IHcl.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors, 

8.  V. 

Ray,  Tobn,  a  celebrated  Elnglish  naturalist,  of  hum- 
ble origin,  but  indomitable  perseverance,  was  the  author 
of  two  works  showing  the  relation  of  science  to  religion 
{The  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Works  of  Creation  [Lond. 
1691,  and  often  since];  and  Three  Physico-Theological 
Oiscaurtts  [ibid.1698,  and  later]).  He  was  bom  iu  1628 
at  Black  Notlcy,  in  Essex;  was  educated  at  Braintree 
School,  and  at  Catharine  Hall  and  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge; lost  his  fellowship  in  the  latter  college  by  refus- 
ing to  comply  with  the  Act  of  Uniformity  ;  travelled  on 
the  Continent  for  three  years  with  Mr.  Willoughby  and 
other  friends;  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  (lied  tn  1705.  His  works  are  numerous  and  valua- 
ble, chiefly  on  scientific  and  literary  subjects.  See  Al- 
libone, Did.  ofBril.  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v. 

Hay,  Thomas,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Cbureh,  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania,  Oct,  18, 1794, 
became  a  Christian  in  early  life,  and,  after  preaching 
for  several  years,  in  1833  joined  the  Indiana  Conference, 
within  whose  limits  he  travelled  until  his  death,  Jan.  31, 
187 1 ,  at  Inwood,  Ind.— Jtfiiwto  q/"/<  nn.  Coij/".  187 1 ,  p.  184. 

Raybold,  Gkorok  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct. 
18, 1802.  He  was  converted  in  April,  1822,  and  began 
to  preach  in  1825.  In  April,  1829,  he  withdrew  from 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  joined  the  Meth- 
odist Protestant  Church,  but  reunited  with  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Chureh  in  September,  1831.  In  1838 
he  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Phibdelphia  Confer- 
ence, ordained  deacon  in  1836,  and  elder  in  1837.  When 
the  New  Jersey  Conference  was  formed,  he  was  set  off 
with  it,  and  continued  to  fill  the  several  appointments 
to  which  he  was  assigned  until  1847,  when  he  was 
granted  a  supenuimerary  relation.  For  over  thirty 
vears  he  was  a  great  sufferer  from  disease,  and  yet 
maintained  a  devout,  patient  spirit  until  his  death,  at 
Haddonfield,  N.  J,  Dec.  4,  1S76.— Minutes  of  Ammal 
Confei-enoes  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  1877,  p.  159. 

Rayland,  John,  D.D.,  a  learned  minister  of  the 
Baptist  denomination  in  England,  was  bom  at  War- 
wick Jan.  29, 1753.  In  his  childhood  he  developed  re- 
markable talenu  as  a  scholar.  Having  been  thoroughly 
trained  under  the  tuition  of  his  father,  he  became  his 
assistant  in  the  school  under  his  charge,  and  his  suc- 
ces.ior  when  he  retired  from  his  official  duties.  He  be- 
gan to  preach  in  1771  at  Northampton  and  iU  vicinity. 
In  1781  he  became  colleague  with  his  father  In  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Northampton  chureh,  and  sole  pastor  on 
the  removal  of  his  father  to  Enfield.     He  occupied  this 


Broadmead  Chapel  in  Bristol,  and  at  the  auK  tiw 
president  of  the  Baptist  Institute  in  that  place.  Ife« 
he  continued  until  his  death,  May  25, 1825.  Brown  Uia- 
versitv  conferred  the  degree  of  U.D.  on  Dr.  Karlaoda 
1772. '  His  Sermons,  etc,  were  collected  after  his  death, 
and  published  in  two  octtvo  %-olumcs.  The  funeral  ser- 
mon of  Dr.  Kayland  by  Robert  HaU  presents  a  moa 
charming  portraiture  of  this  excellent  man.  (J.  C  S.) 
Raymond,  St.  (Spanish,  San  Bamttm),  a  Rmaa 
Catholic  prelate  who  flourished  in  Spain  in  the  ins 
half  of  the  18th  century,  b  frequaitly  called  by  his  la- 
name  A'oioia<M»,  which  he  owes  to  the  fact  that  he  wag 
Uken  out  of  the  body  of  his  mother  after  her  death  by 
the  Cesarean  operation.  He  was  thus  bora  at  Portel,  a 
Catalonia,  in  1204,  and  was  trf  a  geutleman's  Camily  rf 
email  fortune.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  the  taaUD- 
tain  fastnesses  of  his  native  couutry ;  but  when  he  bad 
attained  to  the  years  of  a  maturer  youth,  he  set  oat  f« 
the  court,  and  there  attracted  attention.  The  dissipa- 
tion of  his  royal  associates  disgusted  him,  and  he  aoagfat 
the  retirement  of  the  cloister.  He  joined  the  Onkr  «f 
Mercy,  which  aimed  at  the  redemption  of  captive  fnm 
the  Moors,  and  was  admitted  by  the  founder  himaeU 
Su  Peter  Nolasco  (q.  v.).  While  in  Algi<9s  he  was 
uken  up  by  the  authorities,  and  punished  with  excfao- 
ating  toruires  of  the  body;  but  be  bore  all  meekly,  mi 
even  continued  his  work  after  hia  release.  The  suny 
goes  that  the  governor,  when  informed  of  the  incuraid- 
ity  of  Raymond's  zeal  of  propagandism,  had  him  aeiie4 
aiiew,  and  his  lips  were  bored  through  with  a  red-ha 
iron  and  fastened  with  a  padlock.  He  was  released 
after  eight  months'  imprisonment,  and  taken  back  te 
Spain  by  friends  of  his,  and  under  direction  of  the  pope 
of  Rome,  who  shortly  after  made  him  a  cardinaL  H« 
was  also  made  the  general  of  his  order,  and  as  such  w« 
invited  to  visit  Rome.  On  his  way  thither  he  fell  talk 
at  Cardona,  only  six  miles  from  Barcelona,  and  dieii 
Aug.  31, 1240.  Both  pope  Gregory  IX  and  king  James 
of  Aragon  assisted  at  his  funeral.  Pope  Alexander  TH 
inserted  Raymond's  name  in  the  Murlyrolo^  in  ISP. 
See  Butler,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  viii,  567  sq. 

Raymond  of  HAONKix>?i!iE,  a  French  medisnl 
prelate,  flourished  near  the  opening  of  the  I2th  eematy. 
It  is  supposed  that  he  was  of  the  family  of  the  nMnti 
Montpellier.  He  was  bishop  from  1129,  but  not  with- 
out opposition.  Bernard,  count  of  Substantion,  fiadii^ 
the  choice  of  Raymond  contrary  to  his  viewa,  for  re- 
venge, tried  to  destroy  the  church  of  MagneloaiK:  hrt 
the  consunc)-  of  Raymond  triumphed  over  this  opposi- 
tion, and  forced  the  same  Bernard  to  make  public  caa- 
fession  of  his  fault.  The  name  of  this  bishop  is  cited  ie 
many  of  the  acts  mentioned  or  published  by  the  Gt^ 
Chrisliima  and  L'Histoire  <fe  Languedoc  of  M.  Vaissece. 
He  died  in  November,  1159.— Hoefer,  A*oiir.  Bisig.  tit- 
nerale,  s.  v. 

Raymond  or  Penafort  {Saim),  a  Spanish  Do- 
minican, was  bom  in  1176  at  the  chdteau  of  I^aifen. 
in  Catalonia,  and  belonged  to  one  of  the  noble  famiiin 
of  Spain  allied  to  the  royal  house  of  Aragon.  He  wis 
educated  at  Barcelona,  and  made  such  prugress  that  ai 
the  age  of  twenty  he  taught  the  liberal  aits  at  that 
place.  He  went  to  perfect  himself  at  the  Uniwairr 
of  Bologna,  where  he  received  the  title  of  doctor  ia  civil 
and  canonical  law.  Attracted  by  his  repotatioo,  whici 
was  still  rising,  Beranger,  bishop  of  BaroeVona,  oo  hit 
retuming  to  his  church  from  Rome,  went  to  see  bin  at 
Bologna,  and  succeeded  in  persoading  him  to  retan 
with  him  to  Spain.  He  did  not,  however,  oontcat  hm- 
self  with  the  mere  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  canoa- 
icate  and  his  archdeaconry  in  the  Barcttena  cathedral 
but  was  very  much  occupied  with  all  manner  of  poi 
works.  He  finally  felt  persuaded  to  take  the  Doownaa 
habit,  April  1,  1222.  His  example  was  followed  br 
several  persons  distinguished  for  their  knowledge  eJ 
birth.     Pope  Gregory  IX  called  him  to  Rome,  and  «•- 


position  for  ten  years,  and  then  became  pastor  of  the  i  ployed  him  in  1228  in  the  coUectioo  of  the  /Xrcrrtai 
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e  wished  even  to  raise  him  to  th«  metropolitan  aee  of 
amgoua,  but  Raymond  preferred  the  solitude  of  Bar- 
^Iona  to  all  the  advantages  which  his  friends  had  hoped 
>T  bina.  Nominated  general  of  his  order  in  1288,  he 
are  up  his  charge  two  years  later,  and  contributed 
luch  by  bis  zeal  and  counsel  to  the  establishment  of 
le  Order  of  Hercy.  Peter  Molascus  was  one  of  his 
MiTcrta,  and  so  were  many  other  distinguished  charac- 
!is  of  that  period.  Indeed,  bis  influence  is  said  to  have 
een  so  great  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Moots  from 
pain  is  principally  attributied  to  him.  Kaymond  was 
Iso  made  the  spiritual  director  of  the  klag  of  Aragon, 
nd  be  persuaded  his  royal  master  James  to  favor  the 
Btablishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  his  kingdom  and  in 
Jtngnedoc,  and  the  popes  permitted  him  to  provide  for 
be  offices  of  this  tribunal.  Pope  Clement  VIII  canon- 
ted  him  in  1601,  We  have  of  bis  works  a  collection 
f  Decretalt,  which  forms  the  6fth  volume  of  the  canon 
iw.'  This  collection  is  in  five  books,  and  the  author 
as  joined  several  decrees  of  the  councils  to  the  consti- 
utions  of  the  popes: — a  Stimma  on  penitence  and  mar- 
iage,  which  he  had  printed  many  times :  —  an  abridg- 
nent  of  this  work,  and  divers  other  works  which  have 
lot  been  printed,  and  which  do  not  merit  it,  Kaymond 
le  Penafort  died  at  Barcelona  Jan.  6, 1275.  He  is  com- 
Demorated  Jan.  28, — Hoefer,  Xour,  Biog.  Ginh-alf,  s,  v, 
iee  Butler,  Live$  of  the  Suinit,  i,  200  sq.;  Mrs,  Jame- 
OD,  I^tgtKiary  and  Mythological  A  rt  (sec  Index), 

Raymond  or  Sabdkdb  (or  Skbunde),  a  French 
ccleaiastic,  who  was  a  native  of  Spain,  but  flourished 
n  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century  at  TouWuse,  is  noted 
IS  a  philosopher  and  theologian.  About  1436  he  taught 
aedicine  at  Toulouse,  and  perhaps  also  tlieulogy.  He 
s  especially  noteworthy  as  the  author  uf  Lilxr  Nalunx 
I.  Crtaturam,  etc.,  which  has  had  several  emendations 
ind  translations,  Raymond  sought  in  a  rational,  yet 
n  some  respects  rather  mystical,  manner  to  demonstrate 
he  harmony  between  the  book  of  nature  and  the  Bible. 
tie  asserts  that  man  baa  received  from  the  Almighty 
wo  books,  wherein  he  may  discover  the  important  facts 
rhicb  concern  his  relation  to  his  Creator,  viz.  the  book 
>f  Revelation  and  that  of  Nature;  affirming  the  latter 
o  be  the  most  universal  in  its  contents,  and  the  meet 
lerspicuous.  He  endeavored  by  specious  rather  than 
olid  arguments  to  deduce  the  theology  of  his  age,  even 
D  its  more  peculisr  doctrines,  from  the  contemplation 
>f  nature  and  of  man.  "  Setting  out  with  the  consider- 
ition  of  the  four  stages  designated  as  mere  being,  life, 
lensation,  and  reason,  Raymond  (who  agrees  with  the 
^Cominalists  in  regarding  self-knowledge  as  the  most 
»rtain  kind  of  knowledge)  proves  by  ontulogical,  phys- 
oo-teleological,  and  moral  argumento  (the  latter  based 
m  the  principle  of  retribution)  the  existence  and  trin- 
ty  of  God,  and  the  duty  of  grateful  love  to  God,  who 
iiBt  loved  us.  His  work  cidminates  in  the  mvstical 
»tiception  of  a  kind  of  love  to  God  by  which  the  lover 
s  enabled  to  grow  into  the  essence  of  the  loved"  (Ueber- 
reg).  This  attempt  of  ICaymond  of  Sabunde  to  prove 
:be  doctrines  of  Christianity  from  the  revelation  of  God 
n  future  has  no  imitators.  It  certainly  deserved,  from 
Its  just  observations  on  many  subjects,  especially  on 
nonls,  greater  success  than  it  met  with.  Montaigne 
lireeted  to  it  the  attention  of  his  contemporaries  by  a 
:raiislation  he  made  of  it.  (See  Montaigne's  observa- 
:i<>n8  in  his  Et*ays,  lib.  ii,  ch,  xii.)  The  best  Latin 
iditions  of  the  Liber  Nahira  are  those  of  Frankfort, 
1635,  and  Amsterdam,  1761,  See  Matzke,  Die  naUrl. 
Thtal,  da  R.  v.  Sab.  (Breslan,  1846);  Nitzsch,  Qua$l. 
Raimmdam,  in  Zeittch.fir  hitt.  Theol.  1859.  No.  8; 
Zdckler,  TheoL  Nalttr.  (Frankf,  1860),  voL  i ;  Ilagen- 
bacb,  llitt.  nf  Doetrinrt  (see  Index) ;  Ritter,  Chrittl. 
PkUot.  ii,  747-764;  Ueberweg,  /litt.  of  Philot.  i,  465- 
167, — Herzog,  Keat-Encgyop.  a,  v. 

Raymond,  LuUy.    See  Li/llt. 
Raymond.  Martin,  a  Spanish  Dominican  who 
Oourished  in  the  18th  century,  near  its  middle,  was  in 


1250  presiding  officer  of  the  eight  colleges  which  the 
kings  of  Castile  and  Aragon  had  erected  in  the  Domin- 
ican convenu  for  the  study  of  the  Oriental  tongues. 
The  principal  object  of  these  schools  was  to  fit  out  mis- 
sionaries, and  to  aid  the  work  of  missions  in  all  possible 
ways.  Our  Kaymond  was  one  of  the  greatest  promoters 
of  that  work  in  his  time,  and  his  name  desen-es  to  be 
commemorated  in  the  annals  of  Christian  misrions.  He 
died  after  1286.  He  is  especially  known  by  his  Pugio 
Fidei  contra  Maurot  et  Jydaot,  e<t.  by  De  Voisin  (Paris, 
1661),  and  by  Carpzov  (Leipeic,  1687).  See  Hagenbacb, 
Hi»t.  ofDodrina,  i,  888;  ii,  17. 

Raynaud  (Raimildi'),  Thkoi-hilus,  a  celebrated 
Italian  Jesuit,  was  born  Nov,  16, 1583,  at  Sospello,  near 
Nice.  He  studied  at  Avignon,  and  became  quite  ac- 
complished as  a  student  of  philosophy.  In  1602  he  en- 
tered the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  wss  made  one  of  their 
teachers  at  Lyons.  At  first  he  taught  elementarj- 
branches,  but  soon  found  advancement,  and  was  finally 
given  a  professorship  of  philosophy  and  theology.  In 
1631  he  was  chosen  confessor  to  prince  Maurice  of  Sa- 
ves*, «"•'  repaired  to  Paris.  Here  he  was  made  uncoro- 
fonable  by  unpleasant  relations  to  Richelieu,  who,  hav- 
ing been  attacked  by  a  Spanish  theologian  for  the 
alliance  of  the  French  government  with  the  German 
Protestants,  had  asked  Raynaud  for  a  reply  and  been 
refused.  Raynaud  was,  at  his  request  to  the  order, 
transferred  to  Chambt^rj-,  and  this  bishopric  soon  beci>m- 
ing  vacant,  he  was  solicited  to  fill  it.  But  he  was  far 
from  being  pleaged,and  even  prepared  to  return  to  Lyons. 
He  did  not  again  revisit  Savoy  until  1689,  and  then 
only  to  his  unhappiness.  He  had,  during  bis  sojourn 
at  Chamber}-,  contracted  a  close  friendship  with  father 
Pierre  Monod,  his  companion ;  and  when  he  heard  of 
his  detention  in  the  fortress  of  Montmcilian,  he  tried  in 
everk'  way  to  have  it  brought  to  an  end.  Richelieu 
took  offence  at  this  ardent  affection,  which  was  natural 
between  friends,  and,  not  being  willing  to  permit  rela- 
tions between  Raynaud  and  a  prisoner  of  the  state,  he 
solicited  and  obtained  from  the  court  of  Savoy  the  ar- 
rest of  the  unfortunate  Jesuit.  At  the  end  of  three 
months  he  was  released,  and  sought  refuge  at  Carpen- 
tras,  which  then  belonged  to  the  Papal  States.  But 
the  aversion  of  his  enemies  would  not  leave  him  long 
undisturbed.  By  order  of  the  csrdinal-legate  Antonio 
Barberini,  he  was  conducted  to  Avignon,  and  locked  in 
a  chamber  of  the  pontifical  palace.  With  difficulty  re- 
leased, he  left  for  Rome,  with  the  manuscript  of  Heltro- 
cHta  Spiiilualia,  of  which  the  impression  had  been  sus- 
pended, submitted  it  fur  examination  to  father  Ale- 
gambe,  and  obtained  the  authority  to  publish.  In  1646 
he  returned  to  Rome  in  company  with  canlidal  Fede- 
rigo  Sforza,  and  was  presented  to  the  pope  and  the  Sa- 
cred College  as  one  of  the  most  ardent  champions  of 
the  papal  rights.  He  afterwards  made  two  journeys 
to  the  Eternal  City,  the  first  time  in  1647,  and  there 
occupied  for  some  time  a  theological  chair;  the  second 
time  in  1661,  when  he  assisted  at  the  general  assembly 
of  his  order.  He  afterwards  obtained  permission  to  es- 
tablish himself  at  Lyons,  and  there  passed  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  teaching  and  composing  his  works.  He  died 
Oct,  31, 1668,  Father  Raynaud  had  all  the  qualities  of 
a  good  friar :  he  was  sober,  pious,  and  very  charitable ; 
but  by  his  pen  he  did  not  spare  his  adversaries,  and 
showed  himself  severe  and  irascible.  He  wrote  a  great 
many  works,  which,  though  extravagant  in  style,  tedi- 
ous,, and  trivial,  were  nearly  all  received  with  favor. 
Tiraboechi  was  nnable  to  forbear  comparing  them  "to 
one  of  those  vast  magazines  full  of  merchandise  of  all 
kinds,  good  and  bad,  ancient  and  modem,  useful  and 
useless,  in  which  every  one  CfHild  find,  with  taste  and 
patience,  everything  which  suited  him,"  The  writings 
of  p^re  Raynaud  worth  mentioning  here  are,  Theoloyia 
Nat<irali$  (Lyon^  1622,  1687, 4to):— Spfcwtor  y'trilulit 
Moralit  (ibid,  1627, 8vo;  under  the  name  of  Stephanos 
Emonecus) : — Moralit  IHteipKtia  (ibid,  1629,  f»l.) ; — /«- 
tUculut  Sanctoram  LvgdHnauium  (ibid.  1629,  I2mo) : — 
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CatvmUmm,  Vettiamm  Sdigio  (Paris,  1630, 12mo;  nn- 
der  the  name  of  Rivifere) : — De  Commmione  pro  Mor- 
tuit  (Lyona,  1630, 8vu);  he  pretends  chat  the  sacramenta 
have  DO  virtue  except  for  those  who  receire  them  un- 
censured  by  the  Church  of  Kome: — De  Marlyrio  per 
Pettem  (ibid.  1630,  8vo);  in  the  index  of  this  book  he 
tried  CO  show  that  chose  who  exposed  themselves  vol- 
untarily to  the  plague  in  aasistinf;  those  who  had  it  were 
the  real  martyn:— A'ord  Libertulu  Kxplicatio  (Paris, 
1632,  4to);  against  father  Gibieuf,  an  Orator-.— J/«/a- 
morpho$it  Lalroni*  tn  Apottolum  Apottolique  in  Latro- 
mm  (Lyon«,  1634,  2  vols.  8\'o);  followed  by  several 
other  treatises: — De  Ortu  Infantium  contra  Saturam, 
per  Sediontm  Cataream  (ibid.  1687,  8vo) ;  a  singular 
and  curious  book: — Uipparchnt  de  Jietigioto  Negotiatore 
(Francopolis  [Chamb^ryJ,  1642, 8vo);  a  aatirioU  work, 
translated  into  French  (Chambery,  1645,  8vo)  by  Tri- 
pier,  teacher  of  the  natural  children  of  the  duke  of  Sa- 
voy;  and  Amsterdam  (1761, 12mo): — DyptichaUarkaia 
(Grenoble,  1643,  4to):  —  Mala  Bonorum  Eceteiiattieo- 
ruM  (Lviinn,  1644,  4to) : — De  IfKorruptione  Cadarerxtm 
(Avignon,  1645,  8vo) :  a  dissertation  written  upon  the 
dead  body  of  a  woman  which  was  found  in  1642  at  Car- 
Itentras  without  any  signs  of  decomposition,  although 
it  bad  been  buried  for  a  long  time ;  Raynaud  pretended 
that  the  inoorruption  of  the  body  was  not  due  Co  natural 
causes,  nor  to  the  artifices  of  the  devil,  but  to  God  him- 
self; but,  adds  he,  as  this  last  supposition  is  far  from 
being  demonstrated,  it  will  be  well  to  Sad  what  God 
himself  has  decreed  on  this  subject  ■ — /feterocfita  Spiri- 
tualia  (Grenoble,  1646,  8vo;  Lyons,  16M,  4to);  a  col- 
lection of  the  extraordinary  practices  which  superstition 
and  ignorance  have  introduced  into  religion: — Vita  ac 
Mortis  Humcaue  Terminalia  (Orange,  1646,  8vo);  he 
had  not  then  reason  to  doubt,  following  the  author,  that 
God  has  fixed  the  term  of  life  for  the  good  and  the 
wicked;  but  ordinarily  the  length  of  the  life  of  men 
and  their  death  depend  upon  natural  causes : — Trittitcu 
Patriarckarum  (Lyons,  1647, 8vo);  notices  upon  Sime- 
on Stylites,  Francis  de  Paulo,  and  Ignatius  de  Loyola : 
— Erotemata  de  Malit  ac  Bonit  /.ibrit,  deque  Jutta  out 
fnjiuta  eomnukm  Cot\fixiom  (ibid.  1660, 4to) ;  this  work, 
full  of  research,  is  an  answer  to  an  attack  on  his  be 
Marlyrio  per  Pestem :  —  Theoloyia  Patrum  (Antwerp, 
1652,  foL) : — De  Sobria  A  llei-iiu  8extu  Prequenlatione 
per  Saerot  el  Religioiot  Homimt  (Lyons,  1653,  8vo) : — 
Scapulare  Marianum  (Paris,  1653, 8vo)  -.—De  Piko  Ex- 
leriatque  Capitis  TegaUmbui,  tarn  Saerit  qumn  Prqfamt 
(Lyons,  1655,  4to):  —  EuuuM,  Ifali,  FatH,  Mytliei,  ex 
Sacra  el  Humana  Lileratura  lUutlrati ;  Pueromm 
Enuuculatom  ob  Miuicam  quo  Loco  Habeas  (Dijon, 
1665, 4to) ;  under  the  name  of  Jean  H^ribert,  he  treated, 
in  a  very  diffuse  manner,  the  subject  of  eunuchs ;  but 
he  had  forgotten  the  most  essential  point,  whether  they 
were  able  to  marry :  this  question  was  very  fully  treat^ 
in  his  work  Traili  dee  Euiatquet  (1707, 4to): — Hercuk* 
Commodianus  (Aix,  1666, 8vo);  under  the  name  Hono- 
rat  Leotard ;  it  is  a  virulent  satire  against  Jean  de  Lau- 
noi: — Tria$  Fnrtiwn  Darid  (Lyons,  1G57,  4to);  re- 
marks upon  Robert  d'ArbriaseL  Su  Bernard,  and  Cesar 
of  Bus:— Afwn  Evangelici  ad  Siicat,  Japionam  et  Oral 
Confinet  (Antw.  [Lyons]  1659,  8vo);  under  the  name 
of  I.eger  Quintin:^0  Panucevatliettm  (Lyons,  1661, 
4to): — /fagiologium  Lugdunaue  (ibid.  1662, 8vo): — De 
Immumtate  A  utorum  Cgriacorum  a  Ceamrtt  (ibid.  1662, 
8vo).  See  Dupin,  Bibliolh.  de»  A  uteurt  Ecctit. ;  Nice- 
ron,  Mimoire;  vol.  xxvi.  His  Life,  written  by  him- 
self, is  preserved  in  the  Jesuit  Library  at  Lyons.  See 
also  Sotwei,  Script.  Soc.  Jetu, — Uoefer,  Aoor.  Biog.  Gi- 
nerale,  s.  v. 

Ra'zis  CPa^ci'c.  Vulg.  Raziat),  "one  of  the  elders 
of  Jerusalem,"  who  killed  himself  under  peculiarly  ter- 
rible circumstances,  that  he  might  not  fall  "into  the 
hands  of  the  wicked"  (2  Mace  xiv,  37-46).  Ih  dying 
he  is  reported  to  have  expressed  his  faith  in  a  resurrec- 
tion (ver.  46)— a  belief  elsewhere  characteristic  of  the 
Maccabann  conflict.    This  act  of  suicide,  which  was 


wholly  alien  to  the  spirit  «S  die  Jewiah  bw  and  | 
(John  viii,  22;  comp.  Ewaid,  AUaik.  p.  138;  GreiiBs, 
Dt  Jure  Belli,  II,  xix,  h),  baa  been  the  aubject  of  eoa- 
sideraUe  discussion.  It  was  quoted  by  the  Doaatka 
as  the  single  fact  in  Scripture  which  aupported  their  i^ 
natical  contempt  of  life  (.\ii(n>stiae,  Ep.  104,  6).  A» 
gostine  denies  the  fitness  of  Cbe  model,  and  ooadaui 
the  deed  as  that  at  a  roan  "  nan  eligendae  motria  aafiicaf^ 
sed  ferendsB  humililatis  iQipatiens"  (Angaatinc,  i.  e_- 
comp.  c  Gaud,  i,  8ft-S9).  At  a  later  tine  the  fan 
with  which  the  writer  of  2  Uaoc.  views  the  omduet  ci 
Razia  —  a  fact  which  Auguatine  vainly  deniea — wa 
urged  rightly  by  Protestant  writers  aa  an  argnmsB 
against  the  inspiratioo  of  the  book.  Indeed  iJaie  whtlt 
turrative  breathes  the  spirit  of  pagan  heroiam,  or  of  tic 
later  zealots  (comp.  Josephus,  War,  iii,  7 ;  ir,  1,  li)> 
and  the  deaths  of  Samson  and  Saul  ofier  ao  ■ 
parallel  (comp.  Grimm,  ad  he.). — Smith. 

RasOT  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  foUovieg 
words:  1.  n^*Q,  month'  (Sept.  <riitipoc,  &por;  Talg. 
novacula,  Jerrum :  from  tV^'O,  "scrape,"  or  "sweeiL* 
Gesenius  connects  it  with  the  root  K^^, "  to  feai"  [  Tie- 
tour.  p.  819j).  This  word  ocean  in  Judg.  ziii,  b;  xvi, 
17 ;  1  Sam.  ill.  2.  *^$9,  ta'ar  (Sept.  po/i^ia ;  Toig. 
gtadiut:  from  T^ns,  to  lag  bare),  a  more  gentnl  ton 
(Numb.vi,5;  P«Jlij,2;  Isa.vii,  20;  Eaek.  r,  1}  for  t 
sliarp  hitfe  (aa  rendered  in  Jer.  xxvi,  23)  oc  nmri 
("  sheath,"  1  Sam.  xvii,  61 ,  etc ;  altboogh  many  ttpti 
this  as  a  different  word  of  the  same  form).  The  imie' 
is  designated  by  :|t,  gottab'  (Sept.  Kovptvt;  Ta|^ 
tonor,  2  Sam.  xx,  8).  "  Besides  other  mages,  the  jnt- 
tice  of  shaving  the  head  after  the  completioii  of  a  t«v 
must  have  created  among  the  Jews  a  ntuiasity  fortk 
special  trade  of  a  barber  (Numbi  vi,  9, 18;  riii,  7;  Let. 
xiv,  8;  Judg.  xiii,  6;  laa.  vii,  20;  Esek.  v,  I;  Adi 
xviii,  18).  The  instruments  of  his  work  were  ptolMUr. 
as  in  modem  times,  the  razor,  the  basin,  the  minrar,  a^ 
perhaps,  also,  the  scissors,  such  as  are  described  by  la- 
cian  (Adv.  Induct,  ii,  395,  ed.  Amsc;  see  2  Sam.  xir, 
26).  The  process  of  Oriental  shaving,  and  espeddtr 
of  the  head,  is  minutely  described  by  Chardin  {Vtj. 
iv,  144).  It  may  be  remarked  that,  like  the  Leviie^ 
the  Eg}-ptian  priests  were  accuatoniied  to  shave  that 
whole  bodies  (Herod,  ii,  86,  87)"  (Smith).  The  Fsds- 
ist  compares  the  tongue  of  Doeg  to  a  sharp  razor  (Pta. 
Iii,  2)  starting  aside  from  what  should  be  its  true  ((Or- 
ation to  a  cruel  purpose  and  effect.  In  tbe  denaBtia- 
tiou  of  the  woes  that  were  to  be  brought  upon  Jmlali  it 
the  time  of  Ahaz  by  the  inrtrumentality  of  the  Aam- 
ians,  we  have  the  remarkable  expression,  "  In  the  9aa« 
day  shall  the  Lord  shave  with  a  razor  that  ia  bind, 
namely,  by  them  beyond  the  river,  by  the  king  of  As- 
sy ria,  the  head,  and  the  hair  of  the  feet ;  and  it  shsB 
also  consume  the  beard"  (Isa.  vii,  20).  It  seems  likely 
that  there  is  here  an  implication  of  contempt  as  weBas 
suffering,  as  the  office  of  a  barber  ambulant  has  seldoai 
been  esteemed  of  any  dignity  either  in  the  East  or  West 
To  shave  with  the  hired  razor  the  head,  the  feet,  a^ 
the  beard  is  an  expression  highly  parabolical,  to  deiHte 
the  utter  devastation  of  the  country  fmro  one  end  ta 
the  other,  and  the  plundering  of  the  people  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  by  the  Assyrians,  wirom  God  en- 
ployed  as  his  instrument  to  punish  the  rebelUons  Jews. 
See  Barbkr. 

Rea,  John,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was  bom 
in  the  village  of  Tully,  Ireland,  in  1772,  He  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  in  1799,  and,  after  remaining  at 
Philadelphia  a  short  time,  "I  left  on  foot,"  be  ayi. 
"travelled  mostly  alone  through  the  wilderness  sad. 
gloomy,  and  dispirited,  until,  after  many  daya,  I  atrired 
west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  stopping  at  the  booK 
of  Mr.  Porter,  a  Presbyterian  minister."  He  now  t>- 
borcd  and  struggled  amid  many  adverse  drcuiiiataatc 
to  secure  a  literary  course  of  education,  teaching  aehod 
and  studying  alternately,  until  he  graduated  with  heu* 
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t  Jeffenon  College,  when  it  was  only  a  Bmall  school 
ept  in  a  lognaibin  near  Canonsburg,  Pa.  He  studied 
heology  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John  H'HiUan,  was 
icenaed  by  the  Ohio  Preabyteiy  in  June,  180S,  and,  af- 
er  itinerating  awhile  in  the  wilderness  of  Eastern  Ohio 
mong  some  Indian  camps,  he  was  appointed  to  supply 
be  newly  organized  churches  of  Beechsprings  and 
>abapple,  over  which  he  was  ordained  and  installed 
«stor  in  1806,  The  country  was  settled  rapidly,  and 
lis  charges  grew  as  fast,  so  that  it  soon  became  neces- 
aiy  to  have  the  relation  between  these  two  churches 
issolved,  that  he  might  labor  all  his  time  at  the  Beech- 
pringa.  "So  untiring  and  devoted  was  this  servant 
f  Christ  that,  besides  constantly  ministering  to  bis  own 
>rge  congregation,  he  found  time  to  be  instrumental 
n  raising  up  some  six  or  seven  separate  societies  that 
rent  out  as  colonies  from  the  mother  Church,  and  are 
low  aelf-mistaining  and  prominent  congregations,"  He 
lied,  after  a  ministry  of  tifty-two  years,  Feb.  12, 1865, 
>r.  Rea  was  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Beechsprings  forty- 
ire  yeaiB,  and  the  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Chureb 
n  Eastern  Ohio  is  closely  eonnected  with  bis  biography. 
je  isras  a  close,  persevering  student,  clear  in  the  ar- 
angement  of  his  sabject,  originU  in  his  thinking,  and 
ndependent  in  thought  and  expression.  See  Wilson, 
'VesA.  Hitt.  Almamc,  1867,  p,  198.     (J.  L.  8.) 

Read,  Francis  H.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Harrison  County,  Va., 
<ov.  25,  1812,  was  converted  in  his  youth,  joined  the 
;;hurch  promptly  in  1829,  and  in  1834,  feeling  called  of 
>od  to  the  holy  ministry',  entered  the  travelling  con- 
lection  within  the  bounds  of  the  Pit  tsburgh  Conference, 
|»a.  When  the  West  Virginia  Conference  was  formed, 
le  became  united  with  it,  and  there  labored  until  1855, 
vhen  he  was  located.  He  removed  to  Illinois,  and 
shortly  after  entered  the  Rock  River  Conference,  and 
vaa  appointed  to  the  Newark  Circuit.  After  two  years 
le  again  took  a  location,  and  removed  to  Iowa.  In 
858  he  was  admitted  into  the  Iowa  Conference,  and 
ift«rwards,  by  the  formation  and  division  of  territor}-, 
le  feU  first  into  the  Western  Iowa,  and  then  into  the 
>efl  Moines  Conference.  His  appointments  in  these 
onferences  were  Hopeville  Circuit,  Osceola,  Chariton, 
>ttawa  Circuit,  Coming,  and  the  Atlantic  District.  In 
hi*  field  truly  "he  4\eA  at  bis  post,"  His  death  oc- 
curred July  18, 1871,  at  Panora,  Guthrie  County,  Iowa. 
iee  Mimila  of  the  Amual  Con/ermofs,  1871,  p,  218, 219. 

Read,  Henry  Clay,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
lom  in  Stanford,  Lincoln  County,  Ky.,  Jan.  80,  1826. 
le  graduated  at  Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky,,  in  1849, 
jid  at  the  theological  seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in 
850 ;  was  licensed  by  Trsnsylvania  Presbytery  June 
r7,  ISaO,  and  began  bis  labors  at  Westport,  Lagrange, 
jid  Ballardsville,  Ky,  In  1861  he  moved  to  Glasgow, 
Cy.,  and  was  ordained  over  that  Church  April  9,  1852. 
n  1858  he  moved  to  Columbia,  Ky,,  and  engaged  as 
oiiit  principal  of  the  high-school  in  that  place,  during 
rhich  period  he  preached  half  of  his  time  to  the  Church 
here,  and  the  churches  of  Edmonton  and  Munfords- 
■ille.  In  1859  he  took  full  charge  of  the  Church  and 
cbool,  but  discontinued  the  school  in  1862,  He  was  a 
ommissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyle- 
ian  Church  which  met  in  Peoria,  III,  in  1863,  He 
lied  Oct.  28, 1868,  Mr.  Read  was  a  most  exemplary 
^^hristiao,  aman  of  sound  judgment,  and  a  good  preacher. 
ioB  Wil9on,/VB*i.  Hut.  A  Imanac,  1864,  p,  191.    (J.  L.  a) 

Read,  Thomas  Btiohanan,  an  American  artist 
if  some  renown,  deserves  a  place  here  fur  his  dlstinc- 
ion  in  works  on  sacred  subjects.  He  was  bom  in 
;;be8ter  County,  Pa.,  in  1822.  When  but  seventeen 
rears  old  he  entered  the  studio  of  a  sculptor  in  Cincin- 
lati,  intending  to  devote  himself  to  sculpture  for  life; 
>at  painting  soon  proved  the  more  attractive  (o  him, 
ind  he  practiced  sculpture  only  as  an  amateur.  In  1841 
le  went  to  New  York,  then  to  Boston,  and  settled  in 
i>biladelphia  in  1846,     Ue  visited  Europe  first  in  1860, 


since  which  time  he  has  lived  in  Florence  and  Rome, 
passing  some  interval  in  Cincinnati,  His  pictures  and 
bis  poems  have  the  same  characteristics,  as  might  be 
expected.  They  ate  full  of  aerial  grace  and  delicacy ; 
an  exquisite  fefinement  and  an  ideal  charm  mingle  in  all 
he  did.  And  yet  he  sometimes  wrote  with  the  spirit 
we  find  in  Sheridan's  Side,  and  painted  with  such  force 
as  is  seen  in  Sheridan  and  Um  Bone.  Among  his  most 
charming  pictures  is  his  Star  oj"  Bethlehem,  He  died  in 
Europe,  where  he  had  resided  for  over  five  years,  while 
oo  his  way  home  in  1872, 

Reader,  one  of  the  five  inferior  orders  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  The  oflke  of  reader  is  of  great  antiquity  in 
the  Church,  dating  as  far  back  as  the  8d  century.  It 
is,  however,  abundantly  evident  that  it  was  not  a  dis- 
tinct order,  the  reader  (in  the  Latin  Church  at  least) 
never  having  been  admitted  to  his  office  by  imposition 
of  hands.  According  to  the  Council  of  Carthage,  the 
Bible  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  appointee,  in  pres> 
ence  of  the  people,  with  these  words:  "Tske  this  book, 
and  be  thou  a  reader  of  the  Word  of  God,  which  office 
thou  shalt  faithfully  and  profitably  perform.  Thou 
shalt  have  part  with  those  who  minister  in  the  Word 
of  God."  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  readers  were 
admitted  in  churches  and  chapels  for  which  no  clergy- 
man could  be  procured,  to  the  end  that  divine  service 
in  such  places  might  not  be  altogether  neglected.  The 
office,  or  rather  the  name,  is  still  continued  in  the  Church 
of  England.  The  following  is  the  pledge  to  which,  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  readers  were  obliged 
to  subscribe : 

"  Iviprhmin,  I  shall  not  preach  or  interpret,  bot  only 
rend  that  which  \r  sppoluted  by  pnbHc  snlhority.  I  t*han 
not  minister  the  sscrsmeiite  nr  other  poblic  rites  of  the 
Chnrcta,  bat  bnrr  the  desd,  snd  purify  women  nf)er  their 
childbirth.  I  shall  keep  the  register-book  sccordlng  to 
the  Inlnnctliins.  I  shall  n>e  eobrlety  io  sppsrel,  sna  es- 
pecially in  the  chinch  st  common  prayer.  I  shall  move 
men  to  qalet  nud  concord,  and  nut  giv^ihem  canre  of  of- 
fence. I  i-hnll  brlD(j  In  to  my  ordliinry  testimony  of  my 
behnvtor  f^om  the  honest  of  the  puriph  where  1  dwell, 
within  one  hnlf  year  next  followlaK.  1  shall  give  place, 
a|K>ii  omvenleitl  waralns.  so  thought  hy  the  ordinary,  if 
iiiiy  leiinied  nilnli*ter  shall  be  placed  there  at  the  suit  of 
the  patron  of  the  parivb.  I  shall  claim  no  mure  of  the 
fhiitj*  seqneriered  of  snch  cure  where  1  shall  serve  bnt  as 
it  phnll  t>e  thought  meet  to  the  wfpdom  of  the  ordinary. 
I  shall  daily,  at  the  least,  read  one  chapter  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, auo  one  other  of  the  New,  with  good  advisement, 
to  the  Increase  of  my  knowledj;e.  I  shall  not  appoint  in 
my  nwm,  hy  reason  of  my  absence  or  sickness,  any  other 
man,  bnt  shall  lenre  it  to  the  snit  of  the  perish  to  the  or- 
dinary for  assigning  some  other  sble  man.  I  shall  not 
rend  unt  in  poorer  parishes,  devtitnle  of  Incnmbents,  ex- 
cept In  the  time  of  sickness,  or  for  other  good  considera- 
tions to  be  allowed  by  the  ordinary.  I  shall  not  ojienly 
intermeddle  wlih  any  artlllcer's occnpstinns,  ascovetonsly 
to  seek  a  gain  thereby,  having  In  ecclesiastical  living  the 
snm  of  twenty  nobles,  or  above,  by  the  year." 

In  Scotland  also,  at  the  Reformation,  readers  were  ap- 
pointed to  read  the  Scriptures  and  the  common  prayers 
— that  is,  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  Geneva.  They 
were  not  allowed  to  preach  or  administer  the  sacraments. 
The  leaders  were  tempted  now  and  then  to  overstep 
these  limits,  and  were  as  often  forbidden  by  the  General 
Assembly,  till,  in  1681,  the  office  was  formally  abolished. 
The  First  Book  of  Discipline  says: 

"To  the  ehnrrhes  where  no  minlsten  can  be  had  pres- 
entlle  mnst  lie  appointed  the  most  apt  men  that  dlsiinct- 
lle  can  read  the  common  pniiers  and  the  Scriptures,  to 
exercise  both  themselves  and  the  Chnrch,  till  they  grow 
to  greater  perfection :  and  In  process  of  time  he  that  Is 
bnt  a  reader  may  attain  to  a  fanher  degree,  and,  by  con- 
sent of  the  Chnrch  and  discreet  ministers,  may  be  permit- 
ted to  minister  the  sacraments;  bni  not  before  thai  he  be 
able  pomewhat  to  perswade  by  wholesome  doctrine,  be- 
side his  rending,  snd  be  admitted  to  the  minlsterie,  as  be- 
fore Is  said.  .  .  .  NolbliiK  have  we  spoken  of  the  stipend 


of  readers,  becanse,  If  they  can  do  noibinc  hut  readc,  they 
ncliher  can  be  called  nor  Indeed  tme  ministers,  snd  yet 
regard  mnut  be  had  to  their  labors ;  bnt  so  thot  they  may 


be  ppnrrcd  fi»rward  to  vertne,  and  not  by  any  stipend  ap- 
[Miinted  for  their  reading  to  be  retained  In  that  estate. 
To  a  reader,  therefore,  thai  Is  newly  entered,  f<»nrty  merkes, 
or  more  or  lepse,  as  parishioners  and  readers  can  agree,  le 
snfficlent;  provided  that  he  teach  the  children  of  the  par- 
Ub,  which  he  mnst  doe,  besides  the  reading  of  the  corn- 
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jnnn  pnjen,  and  hooke*  of  the  OM  and  Kaw  fwtAment. 
If  from  readlug  he  b«glD  to  exhuri  and  explain  the  Script- 
iireo,  then  ought  bis  ailpend  to  be  angmenied,  till  lliiallj 
he  come  to  the  honour  ufa  minister.  Bnt  If  he  be  found 
unable  after  two  reares,  theo  niuitt  he  bv  removed  from 
that  offlce,  and  discharged  of  all  ailpend,  that  aoolber 
may  be  proved  as  long ;  for  this  alwiiiea  is  to  be  arotded, 
that  none  who  is  Jndged  nnable  to  rome  at  any  time  to 
some  reasonable  knowledge,  whereby  he  may  edllte  the 
Kirk,  shall  he  perpelaally  sustelned  upon  the  charge  of 
the  Kirk.  Farther,  it  maft  be  avoided  thiit  no  child,  nor 
persini  within  age — that  is,  withlu  tweiitie-one  yeares  of 
age — be  ndmlttm  to  the  oBlce  ofa  render." 

Thi  name  occure,  however,  in  Church  records  long  after 
that  period,  for  ia  many  places  the  office  was  tacitly 
permitted.  The  precentor  sometimes  bore  it ;  and  ez- 
hortera^peisniis  who  read  the  Scriptures  and  added  a 
few  words  of  remark — were  found  in  various  towns, — 
Eadie,  JSeda.  Cyclop,  a,  t.    See  Precextob. 

Rcadins,  Oriental  Mode  of  (Heb.  vni^,  to  call 
aloud;  avayivwncu).  Mr.  Jowett  remarks,  in  bis 
C'hritliun  Raearchu  m  Syria,  etc,  that  "  when  persons 
are  reading  privately  in  a  book,  they  usually  go  on 
reading  aloud  with  a  kind  of  singing  voice,  moving 
their  heads  and  bodies  in  time,  and  making  a  monoto- 
nous cadence  at  regular  intervals,  thus  giving  empha- 
sis, although  not  such  an  emphasis  as  would  please  an 
English  ear.  Very  often  they  seem  to  read  without 
perceiving  the  sense,  and  to  be  pleased  with  themselves 
merely  because  the}-  can  go  through  the  mechanical  art 
of  reading  in  any  way."  This  practice  may  enable  us 
to  "understand  how  it  was  that  Philip  should  hear  at 
what  passage  in  Isaiah  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  was  read- 
ing before  he  waa  invited  to  come  up  and  sit  with  him 
in  the  chariot  (Acts  viii,  80, 81).  The  eunuch,  though 
probably  reading  to  himself,  and  not  particiilarty  de- 
signing to  be  heard  by  his  attendants,  would  read  loud 
enough  to  be  understood  by  a  person  at  some  distance." 
See  Book. 

Reading,  CoimciLS  or  (Coitcilia  Redingmia). 
The  first  of  these  was  held  in  July,  1279,  by  archbishop 
Peckham  of  Canterbury,  assisted  by  his  suf^agans.  The 
twelve  following  constitutions  were  published : 

1.  Renews  the  twenty-ninth  constitution  of  Othobon 
against  pluralities,  and  directs  bishops  to  cause  a  regtater 
to  be  kept  of  all  lucnmbenie  in  their  dioceses,  with  all 
particulars  relatiui;  to  them  and  their  livings. 

%  Relates  to  commendarles,  and  declares  such  as  arc 
held  otherwiw  Ihau  the  coustiiniion  of  Gregory,  made  in 
the  Council  of  Lyons,  1278,  permits,  to  be  vucaiil. 

t.  Orders  all  priests,  on  the  Sunday  after  every  rural 
chapter,  to  explain  to  (be  people  the  senleoce«  ofexcom- 
ronulcatiou  decreed  by  the  Council  of  Oxford  In  Itii ;  and 
to  publish  ft>ur  times  iu  each  year  the  constitutions  of 
Othobon  concerning  baptism  at  Easter  and  Pentecost, 
and  that  concerning  concubluarles  at  the  fonr  principal 
rural  chapters,  the  laity  being  first  lilKniissed. 

4.  Orders  that  children  boru  within  eiehi  days  of  Pen- 
tecost and  Easter  Khali  be  reserved  to  be  baptized  at  thei'e 
times ;  bnt  that  children  born  at  other  times  slinll  be  bap- 
tised at  once,  for  fear  of  sudden  death. 

ft.  Orders  the  eighth  constitution  of  Othnb<m  (IMS) 
against  concnblnary  priests  to  be  read  openly  in  the  four 
l>rinclpal  mral  chapters,  and  declares  that  snch  rending 
slinll  be  taken  as  a  monition,  if  the  deiin  or  his  depniv 
neglect  this,  he  Is  directed  to  fast  every  Friday  on  bread 
and  Wiiter  until  the  next  chapter. 

9.  Relates  to  the  chrism :  orders  that  what  remains  of 
the  old  chrism  shall  be  bnrned  when  the  new  is  conse- 
crated;  directs  that  priests  shall  be  bonnd  to  fetch  the 
chrism  Tor  their  churches  every  year  trom  their  bl>'hops 
before  Easter;  forbids  to  use  any  other  than  the  new 
Chrism,  under  the  heaviest  penalties. 

7.  Orders  that  the  consecrated  host  be  kept  In  a  fair 
pyx,  within  a  tabernacle ;  that  a  fresh  host  be  consecrnled 
every  Lord's  day ;  that  It  be  carried  to  the  sick  by  a  priest 
in  surplice  and  stole,  a  lantern  being  carried  before  and  a 
bell  sounded,  that  the  people  may  "make  humble  adora- 
tion wheresoever  Ibe  King  of  Qlory  Is  carried  under  the 
cover  of  bread." 

8.  Declares  the  custom  of  praying  for  the  dead  to  be 
"holy  and  wholesome;"  and  ordains  that  npoii  the  death 
of  any  bishop  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  his  surviving 
brethren  shnll  perform  a  solemn  office  for  the  dead,  both 
singly  in  their  chapeli",  and  together,  when  called  to  as- 
semble in  conocll  or  otherwise,  after  the  death  ofthe  said 
bishop :  orders,  further,  every  priest  to  say  one  mass  for 
the  soul  of  bis  deceased  dhKesan,  and  entreats  all  exempt 
religious  priests  and  seculars  to  do  likewise. 


9.  Relatea  to  the  preaeblng  of  Indalgencea,  aad  at4iB 
cantion  iu  so  doing, "  lest  the  keys  of  the  Charcb  be  ds, 
splsed.'* 

10.  Forbids  to  set  free,  or  admit  to  purgation,  m  tB^ 
grounds,  clerks  who,  having  be«ti  put  iu  prisoH  liictMr 
crimes,  are  delivered  to  the  Church  as  cuuvicia. 

11.  Enjoins  that  care  be  taken  to  prererrc  the  dnatitT 
of  friara  and  nuns ;  forbids  them  to  sojourn  fctug  la  tit 
booses  of  their  parents  and  friends. 

IS.  Forbids  parishioners  t>>  dispose  of  tl»  grass,  ticn. 
or  roots  growing  in  convecmted  ground :  leaves  ssck 
produce  at  the  disposal  ofthe  rectors;  ft»rbirt*  the  Isttr. 
without  sufllclent  canse,  to  spoil  or  grab  up  socta  tree^v 
are  an  ornament  to  tbe  chnttbyaraa  and  places  ttaet- 
abonts. 

Then  follows  (in  some  copies)  an  injunction  that  Ik 
clei^  of  each  diocese  should  send  at  least  (w  depans 
to  tbe  next  congregation,  to  treat  with  tbe  bishojisfci 
tbe  common  interests  of  the  Church  of  England.  Hn 
injunction,  however,  is  by  some  persons  said  to  be  la 
genuine.  In  this  same  council  a  deed  protecting  ikt 
liberties  of  the  scholars  at  Oxfufd  waa  drawn  up,  ie 
which  the  archbishop  declared  that,  "moved  by  thai 
devout  prayers,  he  received  under  bis  pnxectim  tkes 
persons  and  property,  and  confirmed  to  them  and  the; 
successors  the  liberties  and  immunities  i;raoted  to  thcs 
by  bishops,  kings,  and  others  of  the  faitbfnl :"  it  is  ski 
provided  that  sentences  of  suspenaioii  and  exeomoaai- 
cation  passed  by  the  chanceUor,  or  bis  depotaea,  tic. 
upon  men  on  account  of  offences  committed  by  tbeis  is 
the  university  shall  be  put  into  execution  tfarougboii 
the  province  of  Canterbury ;  further,  it  is  ordered  tku 
the  benefices  of  clerks  found  in  anna  by  day  or  night.  le 
the  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the  university,  shall  be 
sequestered  for  three  yean ;  and  if  tbe  clerks  so  0A9I- 
ing  be  unbeneficed,  they  shall  be  incapable  of  hdS^ 
any  benefice  for  five  years,  unless  tbey  shall  make  coa- 
petent  satisfaction  in  the  interim. 

Thirteen  prelates  attended  this  oooncil,  viz.  the  arc^ 
bishop,  and  the  bishops  of  Lincoln,  Salisbury,  WiiKbe- 
ter,  Exeter,  Chichester,  Worcester,  Bath,  LJandaC  Here- 
ford, Korwich,  Bangor,  and  Rochester. — Johnson,  Ettk 
Cammt;  Labbe,  ConciL  xi,  1062;  Wilkins,  Coaci.  ii,S3. 

Readlng-deak,  the  desk  or  pew  from  which  tke 
minister  reads  the  morning  and  evening  prayer,  b 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI  it  was  tbe  ce- 
torn  of  the  minister  to  perform  divine  service  at  tk 
upper  end  ofthe  choir,  near  the  communion-tahit;  tc- 
wanls  which,  whether  standing  or  kneeling,  he  aitrns 
turned  his  face  in  the  prayers.  This  being  ui^cded  kx 
a  new  rubric  was  inttoduced  (in  the  fifth  year  of  ka^ 
Edward),  directing  the  minister  to  turn  ao  that  the  |it>- 
pie  might  best  bear.  In  some  churches,  however,  the 
too  great  distance  of  the  chancel  from  the  body  of  tbe 
church  hindered  the  minister  from  being  distincslr 
heard  by  the  people ;  therefore  the  bishops,  at  the  a>- 
licitation  of  the  clergy,  allowed  them  in  sevnal  pins 
to  supersede  their  former  practice,  and  to  have  desks « 
reading-pews  in  the  body  of  tbe  church ;  which  disfcs- 
sation,  begun  at  flist  by  some  few  ordinariea,  giew  ^ 
degrees  to  be  more  general,  till  at  last  it  came  to  he  1 
universal  practice;  insomuch  that  the  Conrocttion, ia 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I,  ordered  that  s 
every  church  there  should  be  a  "convenient  seat  ntik 
for  the  minister  to  read  service  in."  It  is  remarfc^iie 
that  the  reading-desk  is  only  onoe  recognised  ia  the 
Prayer-book,  via.  in  the  rubric  prefl.xed  to  the  Co^oi- 
nation;  and  also  that  the  rubric  prefixed  to  theCoo- 
muninn  office  supposes  the  continuance  of  tbe  old  pa^ 
tice  of  reading  the  service  in  the  choir  or  chanceL  See 
Ambo;  Lbctbrn. 

Reading-in,  a  form  required  of  each  incamlmt « 
taking  possession  of  his  cure  in  the  Chui^  tg  tj^b^ 
The  minute  of  the  procedure  ia  as  foUowa: 

"  Wemniindum,  That  on  Sunday,  tbe day  of , 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord ,  the  rerereod  A  B,  cle-t 

in  the  cnuiy  of aadA^ 

afanssK 


rector,  or  vicar  of 

cese  of ,  did  read  (n  this  church" of 


the  articles  of  religion  commonly  called  the  Thirtwite 
Articles,  agreed  upon  in  Coiivocadon  In  tbe  year  of  or 
Lord  loss,  and  did  declare  his  nofeigoed  assent  oad  c» 
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ent  thereto ;  Mm,  that  he  did  pnbliel/  end  openlf ,  on  the 
lay  nnd  year  aforesaid,  lu  Ibe  time  of  dlvlue  Mrvice,  read 
1  declmntlim  In  the  fullowliig  word*,  vli,  'I,  A  B.  declare 
hat  I  will  confiirm  to  the  Iftnrftjr  of  the  United  Chnreh 
>f  Eoglaiid  aiid  Ireland  as  It  la  uow  by  law  established.' 
rogether  with  a  certificate  nnder  the  right  hand  of  the 

«Terend ,  by  divine  permlselnn  lord  oishop  of , 

>f  hl»  having  made  and  snbecribed  the  same  before  him ; 
ind  ala<i  that  the  said  A  B  did  read  in  his  parish  charcb 
iforcMid,  pnbliciv  and  solemnly,  the  morning  and  eveu- 
ng  prayer,  according  to  the  form  prescribed  lu  and  by  the 
MMik  lutUnled  the  Book  <t/ Common  Prayer  aiui  Adminis- 
ration  of  the  Saeramentt,  and  vthir  Rite*  and  Ceremanim 
/  Clu  Ckureh,  aoeordtnn  to  tK*  Um  nf  the  Church  of  Bug- 
arid  ;  together  with  the  Psalter  or  Pnalmt  of  David,  printed 
K  th<fii  are  tote  nmg  or  eaid  in  Chtarehee;  and  the  Form 
lad  iiaimer  of  Mating,  Ordaining,  and  Contecraling  Bieh- 
ipt,  /'rieete,  and  Deaeone;  and  that  Immediately  ofier 
•Kidiiii;  the  ereulng  service,  the  snld  A  B  did  openly  and 
>nblicly,  before  the  congregailim  there  ansemhlcd,  declnre 
lis  unfeigned  assent  and  c»nt<ent  to  all  things  therein 
»intalneif and  prescribed,  In  these  words,  viz.  'I,  A  B,  do 
leclore  my  nnrelgned  ament  and  consent  to  all  and  ev- 
trything  contained  and  prescribed  in  and  liy  the  book  In- 
italed  the  Boot  <tf  Common  Prayer  atid  Adminietratiim 
if  the  Sseranuirfn,  and  other  Ritee  and  Ceremnnirt  of  the 
Thnrth  ;  aeeording  to  the  Ut  <ff  the  Chureh  nf  HtujUmi,  to- 
tether  with  the  Pmtter  or  Pialms  of  David,  prinUtI  ae  they 
tretobe  eung  or  eaid  in  Chttrehee,  and  the  riirm  and  Man- 
ter  of  Making  Ordaining,  and  Coneeeratiiig  Biehopt,  Priette, 
end  Deaeotu.'  And  these  things  we  promlae  to  testify 
■poD  onr  corporal  oathN  If  at  any  time  we  shonld  be  duly 
»lled  apoD  so  to  do.  In  witness  whereof  we  hnve  here- 
■oto  set  oar  hands,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written," 
— Eadie,  Ecdet.  Cydop.  s.  v. 

Reading,  John,  an  English  theolo(tian,  was  bom 
n  1588,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham.  He  was  curate 
It  Dover,  and  afterwards  chaplain  of  Charles  I,  but  he 
luuiifested  so  much  zeal  in  defending  the  cause  of  the 
(ing  that  in  1642  he  was  cast  into  prison,  where  he  re- 
iiained  seventeen  months.  Archbishop  Laud  having 
»nferred  upon  him,  during  his  detention  at  the  Tower, 
;he  parish  of  Chatham  and  a  prebend  at  Canterbury,  the 
ling  would  not  allow  him  to  lake  possession  of  either  of 
hese  benefices;  and  he  even  had  «  new  imprisonment 
o  undergo.  When  in  1660  Charles  II  landed  at  Dover, 
t  was  Heading  who  was  first  congratulated,  upon  his 
«tani,  on  the  renown  of  the  city.  We  have  several 
'eligious  works  written  by  Reading,  among  others,  A 
juide  to  the  Uolg  Cily  (Oxford,  16ol,4to):— 4n  Anli- 
lote  to  Anabaplum  (1654,  4 to);  also  several  sermons. 
ECeading  died  Oct.  26,  1667,  at  Chatham,  Kent.  See 
Ulibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  ulhor$,  a.  v. 

Reading,  William,  an  Anglican  divine,  flour- 
sbed  in  the  early  opening  of  last  century  as  keeper  uf 
he  Library  of  Sion  College,  London.  He  prepared  on 
dition  of  the  early  ecclesiastical  historians  (Eusebius, 
stc)  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes  (Cantab.  1720,  8 
'ols.).  He  also  wrote,  Sermons  (1714,8vo):— //wr.t/ 
Tesu*  Ckriet  (Lond.  1716,  12mo;  1851,  82mo;  1852, 
12mo)  : — Serrmme — Mortification,  Hotinae,  etc.  (1724, 
Ivo): — BUdiotheca  Cleri  Londineneit  th  CoUegio  Sio- 
\en  Catalogat  Duplici  Forma  amcitmaius  (1724,  fol.) : 
-Sermone  Preached  out  of  the  Firet  Leuont  of  Every 
imtdaif  in  the  Year,  mlh  an  Appendix  nf  Six  Sermont 
4  vols.  8vo— i,  ii,  1728 ;  iii.  iv,  1730 ;  175.5. 4  vols.  8vo) ; 
reiy  rare;  commended  by  D'Oyle  and  Maret  in  their 
'^ommtntary  on  the  Bible:— Sermone  (1731,  8vo):— 
rrad*  on  Government  (1789, 8vo). 

Readings,  Tabious.    See  Various  Readimos. 

Real'a  (1  Chton.  r,  6).    See  Reaiah. 

Real'ah  (Heb.  Seagah',  rn^"^,  "f*  of  Jehovah), 
he  name  of  three  Hebrews. 

1.  (Sept.  'PaSa  v.  r.  'PtVa.)  A  "son"  of  Sbobal  son 
>f  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  2).  RC.  post  1668.  He  is  ap- 
Mkiently  designated  by  the  epithet  Haroeh  (ni«'-in, 
ia-Roih,  the  eeer;  Sept  'Apart,  Vulg.  qui  videbat;  evi- 
lently  a  mere  corruption  of/Utiiah').    See  Shobau 

2.  (Sept.  'Pijxi)  The  son  of  Hicah  and  father  of 
Soal,  apparently  phylarchs  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  not 
ong  before  the  invasion  of  Tiglath-Pileser  (1  Chron.  v, 
j,  A.  V. "  ReaU").     B.C.  ante  TiO. 

3.  (Sept.  'Palo  v.  r.  'Pooia,  etc.)    One  of  the  Xeihi- 


nim  whose  pbsteritr  retomed  from  Babvlon  with  Zemb- 
babel  (Ezra  ii,  47 ;  'Neh.  vii,  60).    B.C.'  ante  686. 

Real  Freaenoe,  in  the  eucbarist,  is  a  doctrine 
forming  an  article  in  the  belief  of  the  Komsn,  the  Greek, 
and  other  Eastern  churches,  and  of  some  bodies  or  indi- 
viduals in  other  Chrbtian  communions.  Those  who  es- 
pouse the  real  pretence  in  the  eucbarist  hold  that,  under 
the  appearance  of  the  eucharistic  bread  and  wine,  after 
consecration  by  the  minister,  Christ  himself  is  really  and 
substantially  present,  body  and  blood,  soul  and  divinity. 
The  word  realfy  is  used  in  opposition  to  "  figuratively;" 
and  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  is  the  au- 
thoritative expositor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  belief,  con- 
joins wilb  that  word  the  terms  "truly"  and  "substan- 
tially," the  former  being  used  in  order  to  exclude  the 
notion  of  s  barely  typical  representation,  such  as  is  rec- 
ognisable in  the  Paschal  Lamb  and  the  other  Uessianic 
types  of  the  old  law ;  and  the  latter  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  view  ascribed  to  Calvin,  that  Christ,  as  ap- 
prehended by  the  faith  of  the  believer,  was,  for  such  be- 
liever, rendered  virtually  present  in  the  eucharist,  and 
that  his  body  and  blood  were  received  in  virtue  and  effi- 
cacy, although  not  in  corporal  substance.  See  Louo's 
S(;PPER. 

In  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  Reformation,  this 
question  became  a  matter  of  serious  conflict  between 
Lutherans  and  Zwinglians.  The  belief  of  the  Roman 
and  Eastern  churches  as  to  the  reality  of  the  presence 
was  shared  by  Luther,  who,  however,  differed  from  Cath- 
olics OS  to  the  mode.  One  school  of  divines  in  the  An- 
glican Church,  whose  doctrine  became  very  prominent 
in  the  time  of  Laud,  and  bos  been  revived  in  the  lato 
Tractarian  movement,  also  hold  to  transubstonliation  in 
such  a  forbidding  form  to  the  Protestants  as  to  stand 
entirely  alone  within  the  fold  of  Protestantism.  Yet  it 
must  be  remarked  that  between  Roman  Catholics  and 
all  other  theological  schools,  of  whatever  class,  one  mark- 
ed difference  exists.  According  to  the  former,  the  pres-  . 
ence  of  Christ  in  the  consecrated  eucharist  is  perma- 
nent !  SO  that  he  is  believed  to  be  present  not  alone  for 
the  communicant  who  receives  the  eucharist  during 
the  time  of  his  communion,  but  also  remains  present  in 
the  consecrated  hosts  reserved  after  communion.  On 
the  contrary,  all  the  Lutherans,  and  almost  all  Angli- 
cans, confine  their  belief  of  the  presence  to  the  time  of 
communion,  and  all,  with  hardly  an  exception,  repudiate 
the  worship  of  the  reserved  elements,  as  it  is  practiced 
by  Catholics,    See  ConsubstahtiaTion  ;  Lutueban- 

I8M. 

In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  while  the  "real 
presence"  is  undoubtedly  held,  yet  it  is  considered  as 
of  a  spiritual  and  heavenly  character.  The  homily  on 
the  sacrament  expressly  asserts,  "  Thus  much  we  most 
be  sure  to  hold,  that  in  the  supper  of  the  Lord  there  is 
no  vain  ceremony,  no  bare  sign,  no  untrue  fignre  of  a 
thing  absent;  but  the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  the  Lord  in  a  marvellous  incorporation,  which  by  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  through  faith  wrought 
in  the  souls  of  the  faithful,"  etc.  In  the  Office  of  the 
Communion,  the  elements  are  repeatedly  designated  as 
the  botly  and  blood  of  Christ;  and  after  their  reception 
we  give  thanka  that  God  "  doth  vouchsafe  to  feed  us, 
who  have  duly  received  these  holy  mysteries,  with  the 
spiritual  food  of  the  most  precious  body  and  blood  of 
[his]  Son  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,"  The  Catechism, 
in  agreement  with  this,  defines  the  "  inward  part"  of 
this  sacrament  to  be  "  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
which  are  spiritually  taken  and  received  by  the  faithful 
in  the  Lord'a  supper."  The  28th  Article  asserts,  re- 
specting the  eucharist,  that  "  to  such  as  rightly,  wor- 
thily, and  with  faith  receive  the  same,  the  bread  which 
we  break  is  a  partaking  of  the  body  of  Christ ;  and,  like- 
wise, the  cup  of  blessing  is  a  partaking  of  the  blood  of 
Christ."  "  By  maintaining  this  view,"  says  Sloughton, 
"  the  Church  supports  the  dignity  of  this  holy  sacra- 
ment without  involving  the  dogma  of  transubetantia- 
tion,  which  she  everywhere  repudiates,  asserting  that  it 
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etnnot  be  proved  by  Holy  Writ,  bat  It  is  repugnant 
to  the  plain  word*  of  Scripture,  overthroweth  the  nat- 
ure of  a  ucrament,  and  hath  given  occasion  to  many 
superstitions."  Instead  of  this — i.  e.  a  corporal  presence 
by  the  change  of  the  elements  into  the  natural  body 
and  blood  of  Christ— she  goes  on  to  assert  that  "  the 
body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken,  and  eaten  in  the  sapper 
only  after  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner.  And  the 
mean  whereby  the  body  of  Christ  is  received  and  eaten 
in  the  supper  is  faith"  (Article  XXVIIl).  See  Water- 
Und,  Iforfa.vol.vi;  WiUet,  S»»  Pap.  ,•  Wheatley,  Com- 
mon Prayer;  Hooka,  Ck.  Polilj/ ;  North  Brit. Res. iuu 
1870,  p.  272.    See  Transubstamtiatioh. 

ReallQO,  Bernardi.no,  an  Italian  Jesuit  scholar, 
was  boin  Dec.  t,  loSO,  at  Carpi.  Son  of  a  gentleman 
in  the  service  of  Luigi  di  Gonzaga,  he  received  an  ex- 
cellent education  at  Modena,  and  graduated  at  Bologna. 
Ue  studied  jurisprudence,  and  made  himself  known  by 
s  commentary  upon  the  Ntiptialt  of  ThelU  and  Pdau 
of  Catullus  (Bologna,  1561, 4U)),  when  one  of  his  parents 
began  an  unjust  lawsuit  to  take  away  part  of  his  for- 
tune. The  affair  lasted  a  long  time,  and  was  finally 
left  to  the  verdict  of  an  arbitrator,  who  hastened  to  de- 
cide against  Realino  without  even  bearing  him.  About 
the  time  of  the  encounter  at  Carpi,  this  arbitrator  ad- 
dressed him  in  very  strong  terms,  and,  in  great  wrath, 
Realino  gave  him  a  sword-cut  in  the  face.  Condemned 
for  this  bold  action,  the  young  man  fled  to  Bologna. 
Hade  doctor  of  law  in  1556,  he  obtained  in  the  same 
year  the  office  of  magistrate  of  Felizzano,  a  borough  of 
ifUan;  after  this  be  became  attorney  of  Alessandria; 
then  the  marquis  of  Pescbiera  gave  him  control  of  the 
vast  domains  which  he  possessed  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  At  the  age  of  thirty-four  he  grew  weaty  of  the 
world,  arranged  his  affairs,  and  entered,  at  Naples,  the 
Societyof  Jesus  (1564).  He  there  distinguished  himself 
by  a  zeal,  a  patience,  and  a  charity  for  the  poor  in  which 
he  was  always  consistent.  Having  received,  in  1574, 
the  order  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  college  at  Lecce,  he 
did  it  just  before  his  death.  An  inquiry  was  started  to 
establish  bis  rights  to  canonization,  but  the  court  of 
Rome  refused  the  application.  Kealino  composed  quite 
a  number  of  small  books,  mentioned  by  Sotwel;  his 
notes  upon  ancient  authors  have  been  inserted  in  vol  ii 
of  the  Thaauriu  Critiau  of  Uruter. — Hoefcr,  Nouv. 
Biog.  GiniraU,  s.  v. 

Realism  is  a  distinct  and  readily  apprehended  doc- 
trine in  the  higher  ranges  of  metaphysics,  character^ 
izing  the  whole  scheme  of  speculation  with  which  it 
may  be  associated.  A  Realist  is  one  who  maintains 
this  doctrine.  Realism  asserts  that  Geiteral  Ttmu,  or 
/(feas,  as  they  are  called  by  Plato,  such  as  Man,  Hone, 
PlaiU,  have  a  substantive,  or  real,  existence  independent 
of  their  actual  and  individual  manifestations.  This 
dogma  early  encountered  opposition,  which  became  so 
violent  in  the  12th  and  ensuing  centuries  as  to  distract 
philosophy,  and  to  excite  controversies  that  disturbed 
creeds  and  kingdoms,  and  that  still  survive,  though  in 
disguised  forms  and  with  greatly  diminished  virulence. 
The  war  of  words  frequently  proceeded  to  blows  and 
slaughter.  Excommunication  often  attended  the  less 
popular  side.  Tracts,  pamphlets,  and  formidable  vol 
umes  were  sustained  or  resisteii  with  carnal  and  san- 
guinary weapons.  Communities  were  divided  by  the 
bitter  logomachy  into  hostile  factions.  The  Church 
swarmed  with  discords.  Universities  were  arrayed 
against  each  other,  or  were  torn  by  intestine  dissen- 
sions. Cities  were  opposed  to  cities;  states  to  states; 
one  religious  order  to  another;  and  the  conflict  between 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  sovereignty  was  exacerbated 
and  widened  by  the  metaphysical  strife.  Brucker,  and 
multitudes  less  cognizant  than  he  of  the  influence  of 
metaphysical  conclusions  on  the  condition  and  conduct 
of  governments  and  societies,  have  superciliously  sneered 
at  these  envenomed  and  long-enduring  contentions,  as 
merely  the  blind  sophistries  of  men  bewildered  by  vain 


abstractions  or  Aitile  fantasiesL  But  a  phiksnpkiiri 
problem  which  has  remained  unsolved  for  thoosaadi  rf 
years,  which  engrossed  and  embattled  the  moat  acae 
intellects  for  centuries,  and  which  baa  not  yet  ceased  ic 
produce  perplexity  and  division;  which  enlisted  tbt 
zeal  alike  of  the  scholar  and  the  people,  tbe  priett  i^ 
the  prince,  can  be  regarded  as  frivolous  only  by  tiMe 
who  fail  to  discern  tbe  intellectual  forces  and  »mis- 
tions  by  which  the  progress  of  the  world  is  moaldcd. 
Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton,  indeed,  doubu  the  ooatiniied  ex- 
istence of  any  Realist  docMie,and  reganis  it  "aacBV 
ous  only  in  a  historical  point  of  view ;"  bat  this  cfn- 
ion  apparently  results  from  inattention  to  the  traB»' 
formations  which  speculative  tenets  undergo,  and  to  tbe 
vitality  of  old  doctrines  through  the  instnunentaTitr  of 
new  disguises.  There  is  a  true  metempsychoais  <rf'  met- 
aphysical questions : 

"Nee  roanet  nt  fttemt,  nee  formse  servat  easdem, 
8ed  tameii  Ipsa  eadem  est :  aulmam  aic  semper  eandea 
Esse,  sed  In  varlas  doceo  mlgrare  flgnraa." 

Sir  William  Hamilton's  scant  notices  of  Realhrn  and 
Nominslisra  are  ingenious,  subtle,  delicate,  but  tber 
want  compass,  completeness,  and  depth. 

Twin-bom  with  Realism  was  Nominalum  (q.  v.).  its 
direct  opposite,  which  strenuously  denies  the  reality  of 
General  Tervu,  and  maintains  that  they  are  names  onlr. 
logical  entities,  convenient  artifices  of  ezpreanoo  (asai- 
na  mera,  vooa  mida,JUUuM  tocw,  articulated  air,  'tat 
ei  praterea  mhii").  Springing,  as  these  anta|;DiiiB 
views  do,  from  the  weakness  of  tbe  human  mind,  wtucb 
is  unable  to  comprehend  the  primordial  origin  of  beiaic. 
and  which  is  inevitably  inclined  to  consider  its  imperftci 
knowledge  complete  and  conclusive,  the  oppositiaa  be- 
gan with  the  beginning  of  systematic  speculatioo,  ac- 
companied its  development,  and  acquired  predomioasR 
in  the  ages  characterized  by  dialectical  eameetiKss  and 
verbal  precision.  Tbe  contradictory  tenets  were  ii;die>l 
by  rival  sects  of  Hindd  philosophers;  they  prodnced  • 
wide  severance  of  opinion  in  the  brightest  an  of  Umk 
philosophy ;  they  remained  irreconcilable,  thoi^  ai 
times  indistinct,  in  the  schools  of  Alexandtia:  Aer 
burst  out  into  clamorous  fury  in  the  Middle  Ajces,«beB 
the  loftiest  intellects  were  employed  in  laying  the  !»■- 
dalioiis  of  systematic  theology  and  of  orthodox  ex;R*- 
sion. 

Between  the  extreme  and  contradictoTT  schemes  rf 
Realism  and  Nominalism  was  interposed,  diiefly  by  ilie 
keen  perspicacity  of  Abelard,  but  in  accordance  wilb  tbe 
probable  views  of  Aristotle,  a  doctrine  of  coapraaise 
which  has  been  designated  Conoeptnalism.  The  C«b- 
ceptualist  theory  holds  that  General  XoHont,  or  Urn- 
vertalt,  have  a  real  existence  in  individuals,  but  ao  real 
or  substantial  being  without  them.  It  recognises  Iheff 
positive  existence  in  the  mind,  which  derives  them  br 
abstraction  and  generalization  from  particulars,  and  em- 
ploys them  as  the  signs  or  names  of  the  classes  of  eoa- 
crete  realities  to  which  they  are  applicable.  The  Raa&s 
doctrine  is  that,  before  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Phsdii,  ct 
any  other  individual  men  existed,  Man,  aa  an  abatiaci 
idea,  had  an  essential  and  iramutaUe  reality,  and  tte 
Socrat^  Plato,  and  Phwdo  were  men  solely  in  ceast- 
quenoe  of  possessing  this  ideal  manhood — cord  pH^tr- 
The  Nominalist,  on  the  other  hand,  alleged  that  Imm)- 
ity  existed  only  in  Socrates,  Plato,  Ptnedo,  and  etbs 
individuals;  that  tbe  term  was  only  an  inteilectnal  de- 
vice for  indicating  the  common  pmperties  character- 
istic of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Phscdo  by  giving  them  tbt 
general  name  ifan,  and  thus  embnunng  them  in  sot 
class.  The  COnceptualist  agreed  with  the  Norainafist  in 
refusing  an  absolute  existence  to  the  general  terai  Ma*. 
and  in  assigning  to  it  a  retil  existence  only  in  cunjuae- 
tiun  with  Socrates,  Plato,  Pluedo,  etc.,  but  he  endear- 
ured  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Realist  by  adiiitttss 
that  the  conception  Man,  attained  by  abebraetien  asd 
generalization  from  individuals,  had  an  actoal  exitteace. 
and  was  an  intelligible  reality  in  the  miod  apprebcMl- 
ing  it.    Thus  Abelard  was  aotagoniat  at  once  to  Wa- 
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am  of  Champewix  and  to  Roscelliiraa.  Employing  the 
[uaiut  but  precise  language  of  the  achoolmen,  the  Keal- 
sts  held  wurertalia  ate  (oUe  rem;  the  Nominaliata, 
mivertaiia  esse  pott  rem ;  the  Conceptualista  of  Tarioua 
ypes,  utdvtnaiia  etie  m  >«.  To  the  last  should  be 
dded  et  etiam  m  nUllectu,  These  distinctions  may 
ippear  shadowy  and  impalpable,  but  metaphysics  dwells 
iniid  such  "  aiiy  shapes,"  and  these  have  had  a  marked 
uilueiice  and  serious  consequences  in  politics,  law,  mor- 
ia,  pbikMophy,  and  religion:  "iudusas  animas,  supe- 
umque  ad  lumen  itutas." 

Nominalism  has  already  met  with  dne  consideration, 
lee  Nominalism.  The  present  notice  will  consequent- 
y  be  ooufined  to  Realism,  except  so  far  as  Nominalism 
iul  Couceptualism  may  be  inextricably  entwiued  with 
u 

I.  Oriffin  o/Sealitm, — It  would  be  misplaced  indus- 
r}',  and  inconsistent  with  the  brevity  required  here,  to 
n  vestigate  the  Realist  doctrines  which  were  entertained 
ind  developed  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Hindiks.  But 
he  medieval  dogma  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
be  tenor  of  Greek  speculation  that  a  reference  to  its 
emote  source  in  the  schools  of  Athens  cannot  be  avoid- 
d.  The  controversy  between  Realism  and  Nominalism 
lid  not  become  predominant  in  speculation  till  the  close 
>f  the  11th  centut}',  but  the  antagonism  was  distinctly 
leclared  from  the  times  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The 
ride  diffetences  which  separated  the  schemes  of  the 
preat  teacher  and  his  greater  pupil  in  their  explana- 
iou  of  the  intelligible  universe  (mundut  inteUij/ibtUt) 
rere  plainly  manifest  to  the  successors  of  those  great 
leresiarchs.  The  doctrine  of  Plato  and  the  earnest  op- 
losition  of  Aristotle  may  be  best  appreciated  by  the 
laieful  consideration  of  the  multitudinous  passages  in 
be  text  of  Aristotle  referred  to  in  the  index  of  Bonitz 
Ariatotelis  Opera  [ed.  Acad.  Berolin.],  voL  iv)  under 
he  head  of  *'  Plato,  2."  Evidences  not  merely  of  the 
»ntinued  antagonism  of  the  Academic  and  Peripatetic 
cboola,  but  also  of  the  recognition  of  the  gravity  and 
he  consequences  of  this  antagonism,  are  abundant  in 
he  subsequent  ages.  It  may  suffice  to  refer  to  Ploti- 
lus  (_Emtead,  III,  ix,  1 ;  V,  v,  1 ;  IX,  iii,  10),  to  a  passage 
n  Porphyry,  which  will  soon  require  to  be  cited,  and  to 
ilesychius  Milesius  (Fr.  7,  ii,  58,  Fragm.  Hitlor.  Vrae. 
V,  173),  who  has  stated  clearly  and  precisely  the  Pla- 
onic  thesis  ('Eot->  ii  tuv  ilSuiv  iv  ttaarov  aiiwv  n 
uti  yntiua  Kai  vpoa  tovtoic  awaSii,  Aw  icai  ^qcnv 
y  ry  ^nxni  rdc  lOiat  Urravai  icaidvep  irapaliiyfiara, 
■a  c  oKKa  raircui  ioueivai,  tovtuiv  o/iotw/utra  ica^c- 
rruira).  But  the  divergence  of  the  schools  in  regard 
o  L'nieertalt,  or  genera  generalittima,  and  to  abstract 
lotioiia  generally,  remained  an  indeterminate  disputa- 
ion  in  the  Hellenic  world,  and  was  not  raised  to  su- 
ireme  importance  till  it  passed,  in  the  mediaeval  period, 
rora  transcendental  ontolog}-  to  dialectics  and  theulu- 
^.  The  germ  of  the  grand  debate  is  found  in  one  of 
he  associates  of  the  Neo-Platonic  schools,  but  it  scarce- 
y  vegeuted  till  the  scholastic  period.  Porphyry  bad 
aid,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Categoriet  of  Aristotle 
Schol.  A  rittot,  ap.  Aristot.  Opera  [ed.  Acad.  Berolin.], 
ii,  1),  that  he  would  abstain  from  the  more  recondite 
iiquiries,  and  aim  only  at  a  concise  presentation  of  the 
impler  topics.  "For,"  he  proceeds,  "I  will  decline  to 
peak  of  the  essential  character  of  genera  and  species, 
ir  to  inquire  whether  tbey  are  substantially  corporeal 
>r  incorporeal,  and  whether  they  are  separable  or  exist- 
nt  only  in  perception,  since  this  is  a  most  profound  in- 
restigation,  and  requires  other  and  deeper  examination." 
The  Greek  of  Porphyry  was  almost  entirely  unknown 
o  roediaval  speculators,  but  the  Latin  paraphrase  of 
Soethius  was  familiar  to  them,  and  constituted,  as  it 
vere,  a  text-book  of  elementary  logic  Thus  the  ques- 
ion  of  the  nature  of  VmvertaU  was  distinctly  raised, 
ind  the  opposite  views  which  were  entertained  on  the 
«ibject  divided  reasoners  into  hostile  camps,  and  led  to 
h<we  passionate  controversies  which  have  been  already 
lUudeil  to.  It  was  only  gradually,  however,  that  the  op- 


position became  clear  and  well  marked,  and  connected  it- 
self closely  with  the  gravest  interests  that  have  occupied 
the  minds  of  men.  In  the  first  half  of  the  9th  century-, 
Rabanus  Maurus,  commenting  on  the  text  of  Porphyry 
just  quoted,  but  using  the  version  of  Boethius,recogi>ise8 
the  coullict  of  opinion  (Cousin,  Inlrod,  aux  (Euvret  Inidilt 
<f  i4  Ujurd,  p.  77),  and  is  supposed  to  have  inclined  to  the 
Nominalistic  side  (Caraman,  Hitt.  da  Rev.  de  la  Philoto- 
phie,  i,  249).  It  would  probably  be  more  correct  to  con- 
clude that  he  sought  a  ground  of  conciliation  between 
the  two  extremes.  The  difficult  problem  was,  however, 
brought  forward  into  distinct  contemplation.  If  there 
was  any  tendency  in  Rabanus  Maurus  to  what  was  af- 
terwards known  as  Nominalism,  the  reaction  showed  it- 
self promptly.  In  the  next  generation,  the  philosophy 
of  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena,  which  was  founded  on  an 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  Meo-Platonic  teachings, 
ran  into  decided  Pantheism,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
sults of  those  teachings,  as  developed  by  Plotinus.  Re- 
garding God  as  the  source  whence  all  things  proceed, 
by  which  all  things  are  sustained,  and  to  which  all 
things  return — representing  creation  as  the  self-evolu- 
tion of  the  Creator,  and  destruction  as  the  self-reabsorp- 
tion,  he  rendered  God  all  things  and  all  things  God. 
The  basis  of  his  whole  scheme  was  involved  in  the  Pla- 
tonic theory  of  ideas  [see  Platonic  Philosophy],  and 
in  the  Realist  tenet  utdrertatia  ante  rem.  Not  merely 
were  the  body  and  spirit  of  Scotus's  philosophy  hete- 
rodox, but  it  contained  several  particular  conclusions 
which  were  deemed  heretical,  and  which  provoked  the 
ecclesiastical  censure  which  they  received.  The  Pan- 
theistic doctrines  of  Scotus  Erigena  naturally  excited 
opposition  when  the  results  to  which  they  led  became 
apparent.  If  God  were  all  things,  then  necessarily  all 
things  would  be  essentially  God— being  the  external 
and  phenomenal  manifestations  of  the  divine  activity, 
and  constituting,  at  the  same  time,  the  divine  essence, 
inasmuch  as  their  whole  support  was  a  real  existence 
in  the  divine  substance.  It  is  the  inevitable  tendency 
of  a  metaphysical  dogma  to  be  unfolded  by  its  acolytes 
into  its  ultimate  logical  consequences,  which  reveal  the 
extravagances  and  the  hazards  of  the  position.  It  is 
the  inevitable  tendency  of  such  revelation  to  arouse  an- 
tagonism, and  to  suggest  security  in  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. By  such  oscillation  between  contradictory  ten- 
ets, the  human  intellect  is  kept  from  stagnation,  and 
research  and  meditation  are  constantly  stimulated.  The 
Pantheism  of  Scotus  Erigena  annihilated  independent 
individual  existence  and  individual  responsibility ;  and 
it  obliterated  the  distinction  between  the  Creator  and 
the  creation.  The  refutation  of  his  errors  was  sought 
in  the  examination  and  denial  of  his  premises,  as  well 
as  in  the  repudiation  of  his  conclusions.  Uis  views  had 
been  founded  on  the  supposititious  writings  of  Diony- 
sius  the  Areopagite,  which  were  steeped  in  Neo-PU- 
tonism  (q.  v.).  Their  antidote  was  expected  from  the 
school  of  Aristotle,  whose  logical  opinions  were  gradu- 
ally disseminated  throughout  Western  Europe,  through 
Saracenic  and  Jewish  channels,  and  which  bad  been 
partially  known  through  Boetbius  during  nearly  all 
medieval  times. 

But  the  latter  part  of  the  9th,  the  whole  of  the  10th, 
and  roost  of  the  1 1  th  century  were  eminently  unfavorable 
to  diligent  study  and  tranquil  speculation.  It  was  the 
period  of  Arab  ravage  and  encroachment  in  the  Eastern 
Empire ;  the  period  of  the  ruthless  descents  of  Danes  and 
Northmen  in  the  Western ;  the  period  when  the  reign- 
ing dynasties  of  France  and  England  were  changed; 
when  Italy  was  distracted  by  invasions  and  by  wars 
between  contending  emperors;  and  when  the  fierce 
strife  between  the  secular  and  spiritiuU  authority  be- 
came peculiarly  acrimonious.  As  the  result  of  these 
wide-spread  disturbances,  discord  and  anarchy,  lawless- 
ness and  rapine,  general  wretchedness  and  hisecurity 
prevailed.  Two  centuries  thus  elapsed  before  the  great 
question  of  Unwertult  distinctly  emerged  out  of  the 
earlier  discordances  of  opinion.    Towards  their  conclu- 
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kion,  $L  ptnely  theological  qaeMioii  had  ariaen,  which 
recalled  eager  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  CnivertaU. 
This  was  the  denial  of  transubeuntiation  by  Berenga- 
riua  on  ground*  which  implied  Nominaliam. 

About  the  same  time,  the  doctrine  of  Nominaliam 
was  explicitly  asserted  by  Roacellinus,  a  canon  nf  Com- 
pi^gne.  He  has  been  usually  re^^arded  as  the  founder 
of  the  sect,  but  may  have  been  preceded  by  his  master, 
Johannes  Surdus  (John  the  Deaf),  of  whom  very  little  is 
known.  Koscellinus  held  that  "gtnera  and  fecia  are 
not  realities,  but  only  words  denoting  abstractions;" 
that,  consequently,  "  there  are  no  such  things  aa  uni- 
yersab,  but  only  individuals."  Realism  is  thus  directly 
contratiicted.  These  speculations  pointed  towards  daii- 
gemus  heresies  in  theology.  Kuscellinus,  denying  all 
but  individiul  existences,  assailed  the  unity  of  persons 
in  the  Trinity,  and  thus  maintained  Tritheism.  The 
Church  was  at  once  aroused.  Numerous  confutations 
were  propounded,  the  moat  celebrated  of  which  was  the 
tractate  of  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  De  Fide 
Trimlatu,  Anselm  holds  the  Realist  doctrine  of  6'm- 
tersatt,  and  is  occasionally  betrayed  into  extravagance. 
His  polemics  is,  however,  theological  rather  than  dia- 
lectical or  metaphysical.  He  attacks  perilous  errors  in 
religious  belief,  and  assails  speculative  opinions  only  in- 
cidentally. Remusat,  while  connidering  him  a  decided 
Realist,  deems  that  his  prominence  in  the  controversy 
between  Realism  and  Nominalism  has  been  exagger- 
ated (R^miisat,  SI.  Antelmr,  pt.  ii,  ch.  iii,  p.  494).  Ef- 
forts were  made  to  reconcile  the  conflict  between  the 
discordant  doctrines,  but  they  only  rendered  the  issue 
and  the  antai;onism  more  pronounced.  William  de 
Champeaux  (De  Campbellis)  held  that  "  the  Unirtrttil 
or  gemu  is  something  real ;  the  individuals  composing 
the  genus  have  no  diversity  of  essence,  but  only  of  acci- 
dental elerocnta."  Thia  is  the  flrst  precise  asseveration 
of  Realism  in  mediaeval  philosophy.  With  William  de 
Champeaux  *'  the  essence  of  things  is  ascribed  to  the 
ffrtKra,  the  individual  is  reduced  to  a  simple  accident. 
With  Roscelliuus,  the  iudividuals  alone  exist,  and  they 
constitute  the  essence  of  things^  With  Champeaux, 
the  essence  of  things  is  in  the  genera  to  which  they  be- 
long, for  so  far  as  they  are  individuals  they  are  only 
aceidenu"  (Caraman,  Hut.  da  Ric.  de  la  PhiL  voL  ii, 
ch.  ii,  p.  48). 

Tbenceforwanl  the  great  controversy  proceeds  with 
increasing  ardor,  and  furnishes  the  battle-field  for  the 
rival  schools  and  rival  schoolmen  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  further  consideration  of  these  dissensions  belongs, 
however,  more  appropriately  to  the  discussion  of  the 
development  of  scholasticism.    See  Scholasticism. 

II.  Nature  of  ReulUin.  —  The  general  character  of 
Realism  has  been  exhibited  sufficiently  to  render  its  or- 
igin and  evolution  intelligible.  A  fuller  explanation  is 
needed  to  enable  us  ta  understand  the  importance  which 
it  assumed  in  medieval  speculation.  Cicero  has  said 
that  "  there  is  nothing  so  absurd  as  not  to  have  been 
maintained  by  some  of  the  philosophers."  It  is  easier 
to  ridicule  than  to  appreciate  the  reveries  of  philosophy. 
The  aberrations  of  metaphysics  and  the  paradoxes  of 
dialectics  are  only  the  zealous  and  inadequate  expres- 
sion of  far-reaching  truths  imperfectly  apprehended. 
We  certainly  should  not  complain  of  either  the  excesses 
or  the  blindness  uf  the  schoolmen,  in  an  age  which  is 
incliuMl  to  accept  protoplasm  as  a  sufficient  explanation 
of  all  life,  and  evolution  as  a  complete  exposition  of 
creation,  or  a  substitute  fur  it.  Yet,  even  in  these  cases, 
much  is  charged  upon  the  hierophants  which  they  do 
not  accept  as  part  of  their  doctrines.  Realism  was  the 
raediaival  and  dialectical  reproduction  of  the  Platonic 
ideas.  It  asserted  that  general  terms,  such  as  Man, 
Horte,  Tree,  flower,  etc.,  were  not  merely  logical  de- 
vices, creatures  of  abstraction,  ingenuities  of  language, 
but  were  realities,  separable  (xuiptard)  from  the  being 
of  individual  men,  hortet,  treei,  Jimcert,  etc  In  Plato 
and  the  Platonic  school  these  ideas  were  supposed  to 
have  a  real,  primordial,  changeless,  and  eternal  exist- 


enoe  in  the  Divine  Mind,  as  the  archetypes  ef  all  tUagi 
that  are  made.  It  demands  no  extraocdinaiT  lai^  of 
intellect  to  point  out  the  presumption  of  attempciBg  Is 
determine  the  contents  of  the  Divine  Miod  and  the 
mode*  of  ita  procedure  in  ordering  the  cteatkn.  b 
needs  no  great  intellectual  effort  to  dilate  upoo  the 
practical  incongruitiea  of  repreaentinf;  Socrates  as  t 
transitory  accident ;  having  no  real  exiatenoe  except  ss 
far  as  be  partakes  of  the  one,  oniTefial,  Ideal  Maa,  whs 
is  immorul,  incorporeal,  immaterial,  and  imcfaaiigcabk: 
communicated  and  communicable  to  all  men,  past,  pR»' 
ent,  and  future;  completely  contained  in  each,  yet  abai- 
dant  for  all,  and  independent  of  each  and  of  alL  TheK 
objections  blink  or  evade  the  subtleties  of  the  problaa. 
These  sneers  do  not  reach  the  difficulty  with  which  tke 
greatest  philosophers  have  struggled,  and  aougglcd  ia 
vain.  No  doubt  our  knowledge  ofgemeralt  and  ipeckA 
is  attained  (so  far  as  the  human  miod  ia  capable  sf  •»■ 
certaining  the  process  of  attaining  knowledge)  by  ab- 
straction from  individual  things  observed,  and  by  it- 
combination  of  their  accordant  characteriatiea.  )b 
doubt  the  abstract  terms,  so  arrived  at,  are  the  inKm- 
ments  of  linguistic  and  logical  dassiBcatian,  which  «t 
employ  unsuspiciously  in  reasoning  and  oonvcnaiifai 
But  i*  this  all  7  Is  this  a  complete  solution  of  the  enie- 
ma  7  Is  it  not  a  mere  acreen  which  cooceala  tbe  mi 
enigma  from  us?  There  is  a  general,  not  an  individaiL 
resemblance  between  all  men— Aono  rimiUimmt  komm 
— tuhil  timUitu  komim  quam  komo.  They  are  alike  ia 
consequence  of  their  participation  in  a  oomnsoo  huoHn- 
ity.  Our  knowledge  of  this  humanity  may  be— mot 
be — derived  by  generalization  from  the  ooaamaa  char 
acteristics  of  all  men.  But,  again,  it  should  be  asked, 
la  this  all?  Does  our  knowledge  piecedc  or  Ibllov  tUi 
possession  of  a  common  humanity?  Does  It  do  any- 
thing  more  than  recogniae  ita  preaence?  How  doii 
the  common  humanity  come  into  existence?  HowdH* 
it  continue  in  existence?  How  is  it  to  be  intespntwl? 
Is  there  no  plan  or  order  in  creation  7  No  etenal  de- 
sign in  the  purposes  of  the  Creator?  I*  ercfythiat 
spasmodical,  momentary  creation,  with  obserranee  (if 
I  antecedent  forms?  Whence,  then,  such  obamautt. 
and  the  maintenance  of  nniforroity,  and  all  the  chanr- 
'  (eristics  of  preordination?  How  d<ies  it  occur  that  ibe 
earth  proceeds  ever  to  "  bring  forth  tbe  lirin^  creatart 
n/ter  kit  kiud,  cattle  and  creeping  thing,  and  beat  t^ 
the  earth  ajirr  hU  imd,"  if  the  several  kinds  and  genet* 
I  and  species  are  mere  abstractions,  pure  Sgmests  of  ibc 
generalizing  faculty  ?  Did  this  unvaiving  observasce 
of  the  type  arise,  without  any  reality  of  the  type,  ty 
the  accidental  collision  nf  atoms  in  all  the  infiaiie  vari- 
ety of  their  hypothetical  contacts,  and  by  sarvival  rf 
the  fittest,  through  self-adaptation  to  their  sbiftinj:  tm- 
roundings?  No  permanent  forms,  transmitted  fn« 
generation  to  generation,  from  age  to  age,  could  ih» 
be  mainuined.  The  unmitigated  repudiation  of  Real- 
ism leads  straight  to  the  acceptance  of  the  creed  of  La- 
cretins  and  Darwin  and  Herbert  Spencer. 
"  Nsm  certe  neqne  consilio  Primordia  remm 
OrdinI  se  qiiieque,  slqne  sagad  mente  Incamgt: 
Nee  qnos  qiiieque  dsrcnt  motns  pepi^rere  proltfCtA; 
Bed  quill  niultiuiodis,  ninltls,  mntats,  perOraBe 
Ex  luflnllo  vexiintDr  perdta  pla^s, 
Omne  peons  motus,  et  cceius  expeiinndc^ 
Tsudem  devenlent  in  talels  dispositnras, 
Quollbas  hiec  rebus  consistil  snmroa  creata: 
Et  mnltos  eilsm  magno^  servata  per  anmw. 
ITt  semel  In  mntns  conjecta  *st  conTenteoieia.*' 
The  answer  of  the  Epicurean  herd  will  not  sdvc  tht 
riddles  proposed.  Realism  oflfiared  a  very  diflereu  *>- 
lution,  which,  however  inadequate  and  unaattrfaiaaiy  it 
may  be  deemed,  did  not  affect  to  treat  the  qaeMiaaf  *» 
shallow  or  unimportant.  But  may  there  not  be  anae 
genuine  truth,  obecnied,  disguised,  mutilated,  1— t  ■ 
yet,  nevertheless,  straggling  into  meaning,  in  tbe  the- 
ory of  Realism?  Is  there  not  a  plan,  a  divine  ankr. 
throughout  all  creation  7  Are  there  not  types — inteilt- 
gible,  potential,  not  actual  types — to  be  acooustcd  f^' 
Has  a  conception  of  tbe  reason — never  varying,  bat  ft- 
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risling  an  long  ui  th«  reaaon  and  the  objecta  of  reaaon 
■ndure — haa  auch  a  conception  a  leaa  real  existence 
ihaii  the  concrete  and  material,  or  individual  foma 
rhich  correspond  lo  the  conception,  but  which  are 
:hanging  at  all  times  during  their  existence,  and  are 
joni  t<>  perUh  ?  The  existence  is  of  very  different  char- 
mer, but  ia  it  less  truly  existence?  The  ambiguity 
ind  vagueness  of  their  terms  may  not  have  been  recog- 
liwd  by  the  mediaeval  (dealisis  and  Kealiata.  Are  they 
ilvays  clearly  apprehended  by  their  critics?  Have 
be  censors  of  Realism  fully  appreciated  the  incompre- 
lensibility  and  variability  of  the  Realist  doctrine  wilh- 
lut  loss  of  its  distinctive  character  and  without  sacri- 
i«  of  its  essential  tenet?  Doubtless  the  theory  of 
iealisra  was  indistinct,  not  rigorously  determined,  and 
carcely  palpable.  Doubtless  the  modes  of  Its  state- 
nent  were  obnoxious  to  grave  exceptions,  and  led  to 
aiaspprehensions  and  misconceptions  on  the  part  even 
f  its  advocates.  The  subjects  with  which  the  theory 
lealt  may  very  well  lie  beyond  any  determinate  grasp 
f  the  human  faculties.    But  an  earnest  effort  was  made 

0  interpret  the  great  mysteries  of  existence— the  per- 
nanenoe  of  type,  with  the  variability  and  fragility  of 
11  embodiments  of  the  type.     This  world  may  be  "  all 

fleeting  show,  for  man's  illusion  given ;"  but  is  there 
Mhing  unseen  behind  it  which  is  true,  and  which  fur- 
ii>hcs  its  unalterable  patterns?  There  is  some  justifi- 
alion,or  at  least  some  elucidation,  of  the  thesis  of  the 
tealists  to  be  deduced  from  the  conclusions  of  compara- 
Ire  anatomy.  Aristotle  taught  that  the  skeletons  of 
he  beast,  the  bird,  and  the  fish  revealed  a  common  type, 
riih  characteristic  deviations  {l>e  Part,  Animal.).  Six 
enturies  later,  Lactantius,  or  the  Pseudo-Lactantius,  re- 
nxluced  the  same  tenet  in  a  remarkable  passage :  "  Una 
ispositio,  et  onus  habitus,  innumerabiles  imaginis  pne- 
mt  varietates"  {Oe  Ojrific.  Dei,  c.  vii).  In  our  own 
ay,  the  distinguished  comparative  anatomist  Owen  has 
emonstrated  the  validity  of  the  conjecture  of  Aristotle 
y  his  work  On  tie  Archtlypal  Skthton  of  Vertebrate 
mmaU;  and  Dr.  M^Toeh  haa  given,  perhaps  without 
iD  recognition  of  ita  import,  a  most  instructive  appli- 
lUon  of  the  principle  in  his  Typical  Forrm  and  Special 
'wU  in  Creation,  la  there  no  truth,  no  validity,  no 
ality  in  the  types? 

Is  Realism,  then,  to  be  regarded  as  tnie?  By  no 
«aiis.  It  only  contains  an  element,  an  unsegregated 
ement,  of  truth.    It  is  a  very  important  element,  but 

is  dimly  entertained  and  extravagantly  expressed. 

1  its  opposite,  Nominalism,  true?  Again  the  answer 
lOst  be,  By  no  means.  It  contemplates  only  one  side 
'  the  truth ;  runs  into  equal  extravagance,  and  ex- 
udes utterly  the  indispensable  particle  of  truth  cnn- 
ined  in  the  advene  doctrine.  Is  the  truth  attained 
r  combining  the  antagonistic  views?  Not  so.  The 
ro  schemes  cannot  be  united,  and  can  scarcely  be  rec- 
iciled,  except  by  regarding  them  aa  imperfect  exposi- 
na  from  opposite  points  of  view.  Moreover,  two  par- 
il  and  fragmentary  truths  can  never  make  the  whole 
nth.  Truth  is  a  consistent^  harmonimis,  organic 
hole.  It  can  never  be  attained  by  dovetailing  patches 
truth,  or  by  forming  a  mosaic. 

Phikiaophy,  in  its  development,  is  a  series  of  ermne- 
iB  and  conflicting  positions.  One  extreme  provokes 
nther  extreme;  but  the  conception  of  first  principles, 
d  the  range  of  deductions  from  them,  become  en- 
rged  and  cleared  with  the  progress  and  succession  of 
mrs,  although  the  full  and  precise  truth  ma<'  never  be 
icheil. 

The  truth  which  seems  to  be  involved  in  Realism  is 
is :  Uni  veraals,  genera,  species,  represent  the  perma- 
nt  forms  of  the  intelligible  creation.  They  attest  a 
;tled  and  regular  order  in  the  sensible  universe.  They 
real  a  preordained,  or  predetermined,  plan  in  the  sev- 
il  classes  of  existence:  an  enduring  truth ;  an  abiding 
iformity  in  the  midst  of  individual  deviations  ami 
insitory  manifestations;  a  design  habitually  fnlfiilotl; 
pes  which  subsist,  though  actualities  vanish.    A  |>art. 


at  least,  of  the  error  of  Realism — for  neither  its  whole 
truth  nor  its  whole  error  can  be  distinctly  grasped  and 
perspicuously  expressed — consisted  in  presenting  these 
important  conclusions  in  an  exaggerated  form,  so  that 
they  contradicted  the  partial  truth  equally  involved  in 
Nominalism  :  that  individuals  have  a  real  as  well  as  an 
actual  existence,  and  that  the  generic  and  specific  terms 
which  are  habitually  employed,  and  are  indispensable  in 
language,  are  modes  of  classifying  our  perceptions  and 
conceptions,  and  are  used  altogether  independently  of 
any  ulterior  suggestions  which  may  be  implicated  in 
them. 

The  Nominalist  denied  a  metaphysical  truth  because 
it  was  not  embraced  within  the  sphere  of  his  logical  re- 
quirements. The  Realist  aasailed  the  logical  truth  be- 
cause it  failed  to  embrace  an  ontological  explanation, 
and  appeared  to  be  at  variance  with  it. 

Bitter  contradictions  and  acrimonious  hostilities  ne> 
esearily  resulted  from  the  antagonism,  in  consequence 
uf  the  inevitable  association  of  the  conflicting  doctrines 
with  adverse  parties  and  interests  in  theolog}-,  iu  Church 
and  in  State. 

Ill,  Literature. — The  historians  of  philosophy,  who 
embrace  the  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  necessarily 
pay  much  attention  to  Realism  and  Nominalism.  More 
special  sources  of  information  are,  Caraman,  I/tMl.  del 
KicolutioM  de  la  Philotophie  en  France;  Baumgartea 
Crusius,  ])e  Vera  Scholatt.  ReaL  el  \ominal.  Ditcrimine 
(Jena,  1821);  Cousin,  Fragment  PhUoiophique*  (Paris, 
1840);  lA. InlrotUaux  (F.utrei InidiltitAhilard;  Exner, 
Nominali$miu  und  Realismut  (Prague,  1842);  Kiibler, 
Sealitmut  und  Nominalitmui  in  ikrem  Einjlu*$  avf  die 
dogmal.  Sytt.  det  MilleluU.  (Gotha,  18o7);  Haureau, 
Philotophie  Scnlutlique  (Paris,  1858);  Cupely,  Ktprit  d« 
la  Philotophie  Scokulique  (ibid.  1868).  Much  valuable 
suggestion  mav  also  be  obtained  from  Remusat,  Abi- 
lurd  (ibid.  1846,  2  voU);  id,  St.  Anteline  (ibid.  1863). 
To  these  may  be  added,  Emerson,  Realitm  and  A'omt- 
nalitm.     (U.  F.  U.) 

Reanointera  is  the  name  of  a  Russian  sect,  which 
dates  from  about  the  year  1770.  They  do  not  rebaptlze 
those  who  join  them  from  the  Greek  Church,  but  they 
insist  upon  their  having  the  chrism  again  administered 
to  them.  They  are  said  to  be  especially  numerous  in 
Moscow.    See  UusstAS  Skcts. 

Reaping  (*>X^,  taltur',  to  cut  off;  itpiiu).  Reap- 
ing in  Palestine  was  usually  done  by  the  sickle,  to  which 
reference  is  occasionally  made  in  Scripture.  See  Sickle. 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  modem  practice 
of  pulling  up  by  the  roots,  instead  of  cutting  the  com, 
alxo  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  ancient  times. 
The  corn  seldom  yields  so  much  straw  as  in  this  coun- 
try, and  pulliug  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  obtain  a  larger 
supply  of  fodder.  Msundrell  thus  describes  the  practice 
as  he  noticed  it  in  1697:  "All  that  occurred  to  us  new 
in  these  days'  travel  was  a  particular  way  used  by  the 
country  people  in  gathering  their  com,  it  being  now 
I  harvest-time.  They  plucked  it  up  by  handfuls  from 
the  roots,  leaving  the  most  fruitful  fields  aa  naked  as  if 
nothing  bad  ever  grown  on  them.  This  was  their  prac- 
tice in  all  the  places  of  the  East  that  I  have  seen ;  and 
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the  ttatOD  is  that  they  may  kiae  none  of  their  stnw, 
which  is  genenlly  veiy  short,  and  necessary  for  the 
sustenioce  of  their  cattle,  no  hay  being  here  madeL  I 
mention  this,"  be  adds,  ■'  because  it  seems  to  give  light 
to  that  expression  of  the  Psalms  (cxxix,  6),  'which 
withereth  before  it  be  plucked  up,'  where  there  seems 
to  be  a  manifest  allusion  to  the  custom."  This  un- 
doubtedly is  the  correct  meaning  of  the  expnawion ;  and 
the  real  allusion  is  lust  sight  of  by  the  rendering  in  the 
A.  v.,  "  before  it  growetb  up."  It  grows,  but  withers 
before  the  plucking-time  comes — an  emblem  of  the 
premature  decay  and  fruitlessuess  of  the  wicked.  See 
Agricl'ltubk. 

Reason  denotes  that  function  of  our  intelligence 
which  has  reference  to  the  attainment  of  a  particular 
class  of  truths.  We  know  a  great  many  things  by  im- 
mediate or  actual  experience.  Our  senses  tell  us  that 
we  are  thirsty,  that  we  hear  a  sound,  that  we  are  af- 
fected by  light.  These  facts  are  truths  of  sense  or  of 
immediate  knowledge,  and  do  not  involve  the  reason. 
Reason  comes  into  play  when  we  know  a  thing  not 
immediately,  but  by  some  indirect  process;  as  when, 
from  seeing  a  river  unusually  swollen,  we  believe  that 
there  have  been  heavy  rains  at  its  sources.  Here  the 
mere  sense  tells  us  only  that  the  river  is  high.  It  is 
by  certain  transitions  uf  thought,  or  by  the  employ- 
ment of  our  thinking  powers,  that  we  come  to  know  the 
other  circumstance — that  in  a  remote  part  of  the  coun- 
try there  have  been  heavy  tains. 

In  ascertaining  these  truths  of  reason  or  of  inference, 
as  they  are  called,  there  are  various  steps  or  operations, 
described  under  difTerent  names.  Thus  we  have  (1) 
Deduction,  or  Si/Uogitm ;  (3)  Indudiim ;  and  (3)  Gen- 
eralization of  notions,  of  which  A  bttraclion  and  Dejini- 
tion  are  various  phases.  These  are  well  represented  by 
their  several  designations.  The  nature  of  the  function 
or  faculty  denominated  Reason,  or  the  Keaaoning  Facul- 
ty, can  be  explained  by  showing  how  it  results  from  the 
fundamental  powers  of  the  intelligence. 

There  is  another  and  peculiar  signiAcation  attached 
to  the  word  reason,  growing  out  of  the  philosophy  of 
Kant  (q.  v.),  which  maintains  a  distinction  between  rea- 
son and  UHjeratamUng,  the  latter  being  that  faculty 
called  by  the  Greeks  vovq,  and  by  Hamilton  called  the 
"  Regulative  Faculty."— CAainier*'*  Encydop.  s.  v.  See 
Fleming  and  Ktautb,  Vocab.  of  PhUotopky,  s.  v. 

REASON,  Csic  OF,  in  Relioiom.  The  sublime, 
incomprehensiUe  nature  of  some  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trines has  so  completely  subdued  the  understanding  of 
many  pioua  men  as  to  make  them  think  it  preeumptu- 
oos  to  ap|dy  reason  in  any  way  to  the  revelations  of 
God;  and  the  many  instances  in  which  the  simplicity 
of  truth  has  been  corrupted  by  an  alliance  with  philoso- 
phy confirm  them  in  the  belief  that  it  is  safer,  as  well 
as  more  respectable,  to  resign  their  minds  to  devout  im- 
pressions than  to  exercise  their  understandings  in  any 
speculations  upon  sacred  subjects.  Enthusiasts  and  fa- 
natics of  all  different  names  and  sects  agree  in  decrying 
the  use  of  reason,  because  it  is  the  very  essence  of  fanat- 
icism to  substitute,  in  place  of  the  sober  dejluctions  of 
reason,  the  extravagant  fancies  of  a  disordered  imagina- 
tion, and  to  consider  these  fancies  as  the  immediate  illu- 
mination of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Insidious  writers  in  the 
deistical  controversy  have  pretended  to  adopt  thoee  sen- 
timents of  humility  and  reverence  which  are  insepara- 
ble from  true  Christians,  and  even  that  total  subjection 
of  reason  to  faith  which  characterizes  enthusiasts.  A 
pamphlet  was  published  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  that  made  a  noise  in  its  day,  although  it  is  now 
forgotten,  entitled  Chri»liam(y  not  Founded  on  Argti- 
menl,  which,  while  to  a  careless  reader  it  may  seem  to 
magnify  the  Gospel,  does  in  reality  tend  to  undermine 
our  faith  by  separating  it  from  a  rational  assent;  and 
Mr.  Hume,  in  the  spirit  of  this  pamphlet,  concludes  his 
Ktiny  on  Miradet  with  calling  those  dangerous  (Hends 
or  disguised  enemies  to  the  Christian  religion  who  have 


undectaken  to  defend  it  by  the  principles  of  homaa  i» 
son.  "  Our  most  hidy  religion,"  he  says,  with  a  im- 
genoity  very  unbecoming  his  respectaUe  taleati,  '» 
founded  on  faith,  not  on  reason ;"  and  **  men  reaaoa  ii 
insufficient  to  ooovince  ua  of  iu  veracity ."  TbeCSMidi 
uf  Rome,  in  order  to  subject  the  minds  of  her  Tuncia 
to  her  authority,  has  reprobated  the  use  ot  reaaos  ii 
matters  of  religion.  She  has  revived  an  aacieot  posi- 
tion, that  things  may  be  true  in  theology  which  m 
false  in  philosophy;  ami  she  has,  in  aoiDe  imtsacu. 
made  the  merit  of  faith  to  oonaiat  in  the  absordity  4 
that  which  was  believed. 

The  extravagance  of  these  potdtioiia  has  prodneel 
since  the  Reformation,  an  opposite  extreme.  Wble 
those  who  detiy  the  truth  of  revelation  consider  resm 
as  in  all  respecta  a  sufficient  guide,  the  Socinians,  «k, 
admit  that  a  revelation  has  been  made,  empkjy  ream 
as  the  supreme  judge  of  its  doctrines,  and  bcMly  «ntt 
out  of  their  creed  every  article  that  is  not  altsgetka 
conformable  to  those  notions  which  may  be  derind 
from  the  exercise  of  reason.  These  oontrovendcs  eis- 
oeming  the  use  of  reason  in  matters  of  religioo  are  di^ 
putes,  not  about  words,  but  about  the  essence  of  Chm- 
tianity.  But  a  few  plain  observations  are  saffidoa  t3 
ascertain  where  the  truth  lies  in  this  sabiect. 

The  Urst  use  of  reason  in  matters  of  religioo  is  to  ex- 
amine the  evidences  of  revelation ;  for,  the  moR  eatin 
the  submission  which  we  consider  as  doe  to  evmthi^t 
that  is  revealed,  we  have  the  more  need  to  be  ttaaSei 
that  any  system  which  professes  to  be  a  divine  revdeia 
does  really  come  from  God.     See  Faitii  axd  Rcasox. 

After  the  exercise  of  reason  has  estaUished  h  w 
minds  a  firm  belief  that  Christianity  is  of  diviae  en- 
gin,  the  second  use  of  reason  is  to  leam  what  ate  ib 
truths  revealed.  As  these  truths  are  not  in  our  dsn 
communicated  to  any  by  immediate  inapiraiioii,  lb 
knowledge  of  them  is  to  be  acquired  only  from  baek> 
transmitted  to  us  with  satisfying  evidence  that  tk>^ 
were  written  above  seventeen  hundred  years  ago,  m  > 
remote  country  and  foreign  language,  under  the  dim- 
tiun  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  order  to  attain  the  laes- 
ing  of  these  books,  we  must  study  the  language  in  vtid 
they  were  written:  and  we  must  study,  also,  the  net- 
ners  uf  the  times  and  the  state  of  the  oounirie*  in  wliick 
the  writers  lived,  because  these  are  circumstancn  t* 
which  an  original  author  is  often  alluding,  and  bywliick 
his  phraseology  is  geucrally  afifected ;  we  mutt  lav  o- 
gether  different  passages  in  which  the  same  wad  « 
phrase  occurs,  because  without  this  labor  we  canuot  eb- 
tain  its  precise  signification ;  and  we  most  mark  tbe  ^ 
fctence  of  style  and  manner  which  characterises  iSfltr 
ent  writers,  because  a  right  apprehension  oftheir  men- 
ing  often  depends  upon  atteuti<in  to  this  difference.  AI 
this  supposes  the  application  of  grammar,  historr.gae- 
raphy,  chronology,  and  criticism  in  matters  of  rdigias— 
that  is,  it  supposes  that  the  reason  of  man  had  bc«B  pit- 
viflusly  exercised  in  puiauiiig  these  different  branches 
of  knowletlge,  and  that  oar  success  in  attaining  the  trar 
sense  of  Scripture  depends  upon  the  diligence  witik 
which  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  pmgreae  that  hasbna 
made  in  them.  It  is  obvious  that  every  Chrisiia  b 
not  capable  of  making  this  application.  But  this  is  se 
argument  against  the  use  of  reason,  of  which  we  are  dm 
speaking;  for  they  who  use  translations  and  commai- 
taries  rely  only  upon  the  reason  of  others  instead  «f  ex- 
ercising their  own.  The  several  branehea  of  knovleitei 
hare  been  applied  in  every  age  by  some  pemms  fer  tlir 
benefit  of  others ;  and  the  progrera  in  sacred  criticisa 
which  distinguishes  the  present  times  is  nothing  cite 
than  the  continued  application,  in  elucidating  the  Saip- 
ure,  of  reason  enlightened  by  every  kind  of  aubsidisi^ 
kniiwIeUge,  and  very  much  impmvrd  in  thia  kiad  rf 
exercise  by  tlie  emfdoymciit  which  the  ancient  iliisiii 
have  given  it  since  the  revival  of  letters. 

After  the  two  uses  of  reason  that  have  been  is*- 
trated,  a  third  comes  to  be  mentioned,  which  mar  k 
considered  as  compoimded  uf  both.    Reason  is  of  a>- 
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lent  nae  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  tbe  advenariea  of 
!)bri8tiaiiitjr.  When  men  of  erudition,  of  philoaophieal 
icuteneas,  and  of  accomplished  taste,  direct  their  talents 
igaiast  our  religion,  the  cause  is  verj-  much  hurt  by  an 
inskilful  defender.  He  cannot  unravel  their  sophistry ; 
■e  dues  iM>t  see  tbe  amount  and  the  effect  of  tbe  con- 
cniitns  which  he  makes  to  them ;  he  is  bewildered  by 
heir  quotations;  and  he  is  often  led,  by  their  artifice, 
ipon  dangerous  ground.  In  all  ages  of  the  Church 
here  have  been  weak  defenders  of  Christianity ;  and 
he  only  triumphs  of  the  enemies  of  our  religion  have 
iriaen  from  their  being  able  to  expose  the  defects  of 
hose  methods  of  defending  the  truth  which  some  of 
ts  advocates  had  unwarily  chosen.  A  mind  trained  to 
iccurate  and  philosophical  views  of  the  nature  and  the 
UDount  of  evidence,  enriched  with  historical  knowledge, 
tccustwined  to  throw  out  of  a  subject  all  that  is  minute 
ind  irrelative,  to  collect  what  is  of  importance  within 
I  short  compass,  and  to  form  the  comprehension  of  a 
rhole,  is  the  mind  qualified  to  contend  with  the  leani- 
ng, the  wit,  and  the  sophistry  of  infidelity.  Many  such 
ninds  have  appeared  in  this  honorable  controversy  dur- 
iigthe  course  of  this  and  the  last  century;  and  the  mic- 
«3S  has  corresponded  to  the  completeness  of  the  fumi- 
ure  with  which  they  engaged  in  the  combat  The 
:;hri-,tian  doctrine  has  been  vindicated  by  their  mas- 
erly  exposition  from  various  misrepresentations;  the 
irgumeiits  for  its  divine  original  have  been  placed  in 
heir  true  light ;  and  tbe  attempts  to  confound  the  mir- 
icleii  and  prophecies  upon  which  Chrititisnity  rests  its 
:laim  with  the  delusions  of  imposture  have  been  effect- 
lally  repelled.  Christianity  has  in  this  way  received 
he  inuet  important  advantages  from  the  attacks  of  its 
rnemiea;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  its  doctrines 
<rnuld  never  have  been  so  thonnighly  cleared  from  all 
be  corruptions  and  subtleties  which  bad  attached  to 
hem  in  the  progress  of  ages,  nor  the  evidences  of  its 
ruths  have  been  so  accurately  understood,  nor  its  pe- 
:iiUar  character  been  so  perfectly  discriminated,  bad  not 
he  zeal  and  abilities  which  have  been  employed  against 
t  called  forth  in  its  defence  some  of  the  most  distin- 
cuisbed  masters  of  reason.  They  brought  into  the  ser> 
rice  of  Christianity  tbe  same  weapons  which  had  been 
Irawn  for  her  destruction,  and,  wielding  them  with  con- 
idence  and  skill  in  a  good  cause,  became  the  successful 
ihampiuns  of  the  truth.    See  Rationalish. 

The  fourth  use  of  reason  consists  in  judging  of  the 
ruths  of  religion.  Everything  which  is  revealed  by 
iod  comes  to  his  creatures  from  so  high  an  authority 
hat  it  may  be  rested  in  with  perfect  assurance  as  true. 
Nothing  can  be  received  by  us  as  true  which  is  contrary 
o  the  dictates  of  reason,  becaose  it  is  impossible  for  us 
a  receive  at  the  same  time  the  truth  and  the  falsehood 
if  a  proposition.  But  many  things  are  true  which  we 
lo  not  fully  comprehend ;  and  many  propositions,  which 
ippear  incredible  when  they  are  tirst  enunciated,  are 
ouiul,  upon  examination,  such  as  our  understandings 
»n  readily  admit.  These  principles  embrace  the  whole 
,f  the  subject,  and  they  mark  out  tbe  steps  by  which 
-eaaon  is  to  proceed  in  judging  of  the  truths  of  religion. 
A'e  first  examine  the  evidences  of  revelation.  If  these 
latisfy  our  understandings,  we  are  certain  that  there  can 
tc  nu  contradiction  between  the  doctrines  of  this  true 
■eligion  and  the  dictates  of  right  reason.  If  any  such 
M>ntrailictinn  appear,  there  must  be  some  mistake.  By 
lot  making  a  proper  use  of  our  reason  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  we  suppose  that  it  contains  doctrines 
which  it  does  not  teach ;  or  we  give  the  name  of  right 
r«aaon  to  some  narrow  prejudices  which  deeper  retlec- 
uon  and  more  enlarged  knowledge  will  dissipate;  or 
ive  consider  a  proposition  as  implying  a  contradiction, 
when,  in  truth,  it  is  only  imperfectly  understood.  Here, 
■a  in  every  other  case,  mistakes  are  to  be  corrected  by 
measoring  back  our  steps.  We  must  examine  closely 
and  impartially  tbe  meaning  of  those  passages  which 
appear  to  contain  the  doctrine;  we  must  compare  them 
irith  on*  another;  we  miut  endeavor  to  derive  light 
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from  the  general  phraseology  of  Scripture  and  the  anal- 
ogy of  faith ;  and  we  shall  generally  be  able,  in  this  way, 
to  separata  the  doctrine  from  all  those  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances which  give  it  the  appearance  of  absurdity. 
If  a  doctrine  which,  upon  the  cloHst  examination,  ap- 
pears unquestionably  to  be  taught  in  Scripture,  still 
does  nut  approve  itself  to  our  understanding,  we  must 
consider  carefully  what  it  is  that  prevents  us  from  re- 
ceiving it,  lliere  may  be  preconceived  notions  hastily 
taken  up  which  that  doctrine  opposes;  there  may  be 
pride  of  understanding  that  does  not  readily  submit  to 
tbe  views  which  it  communicates;  or  reason  may  need 
to  be  reminded  that  we  must  expect  to  find  in  religion 
many  things  which  we  are  not  able  to  comprehend. 
One  of  the  most  important  offices  of  reason  is  to  recog- 
nise her  own  limits.  She  never  can  be  moved,  by  any 
authority,  to  receive  as  true  what  she  perceives  to  be 
absurd.  But  if  she  has  formed  a  just  estimate  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  she  will  not  shelter  her  presumption  in 
rejecting  the  truths  of  revelation  under  the  pretence  of 
contradicrions  that  do  not  really  exist;  she  will  readily 
admit  that  there  may  be  in  a  subject  some  points  which 
she  knows,  and  others  of  which  she  is  ignorant ;  she 
will  not  allow  her  ignorance  of  the  latter  to  shake  the 
evidence  of  the  former,  but  will  yield  a  firm  assent  to 
that  which  she  does  understand  without  presuming  to 
deny  what  is  beyond  her  comprehension.  Thua,  avail- 
ing herself  of  all  the  light  which  she  now  has,  she  will 
wait  in  humble  hope  for  the  time  when  a  larger  meas- 
ure shall  be  imparted, — Watson,  TkeoL  Did.  s.  v. 

Reay,  Stephen,  an  Anglican  divine,  was  bom  at 
Montrose,  New  Brunswick,  in  1782,  was  educated  at  St. 
Alban's  Hall,  Oxford,  and  was  Laudisn  professor  of  Ara- 
bic from  1840  till  his  death.  He  published,  Obtervaliont 
on  the  Defaux  ofihe  Church  ilittimiary  Society  againtt 
the  Objediora  of  the  A  rchdtacm  of  Bath,  by  Pileus 
Quadratus  (1818, 8vo) : — Xarratio  de  Jotrpho  e  Sacro 
Codict  (\«iiy.—Texlut  JJdn-aiau  (Lond.  1822,  1840, 
12mo). 

Reay,  WilUam,  an  English  divine  of  tbe  Estab- 
lishment, flourished  near  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 
He  was  curate  and  lecturer  of  Wordsworth  in  1766.  He 
died  in  1756.  He  published  Smnont,  with  Preface  bv 
T.  Church,  D.D.,  prebend  of  St.  Paul's  (Lond.  1766, 8vo). 

Re'ba  (Heb.a.  sa'n./ottr,-  Sept.  ToiSoic  in  Numb,, 
'Po/3»  in  Josh, ;  Vulg,  A«ie),  one  of  the  five  kings  of 
the  Midianites  slain  by  the  children  of  Israel  in  their 
avenging  expedition  when  Balaam  fell  (Numb,  xxzi, 
8 ;  Josh,  xiii,  21).     B.C.  1868. 

Rebaptism.  The  ancient  Church,  if  it  did  not 
openly  declare  against  the  repetition  of  baptism,  cer- 
tainly refused  to  rebaptize,  and  supported  its  position 
by  assigning,  not  one,  but  many  reasons.  It  espe- 
cially maintained  that  there  is  no  example  of  rebap- 
tization  in  Scripture;  and  as  baptism  succeeds  to  cir- 
cumcision, which  was  the  entrance  and  seal  of  the  old 
covenant,  and  could  not  be  repeated,  so  baptism,  being 
the  sign  and  seal  of  admission  to  the  new  covenant,  the 
breaches  of  this  covenant  are  not  to  be  repaired  by  re- 
peated baptisms.  There  were  in  tbe  early  Church  some 
heretics  who  rebaptized,  such  as  the  Marcioniles ;  but 
the  Catholic  Church  disapproved  of  the  practice.  In 
one  of  Cyprian's  epistles  there  is  a  question  referred  to 
Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome,  whether  it  was  necessary  to 
rebaptize  heretics  who  sought  admission  to  the  Catholic 
Chureli ;  or  whether  it  should  be  deemed  sufficient,  pro- 
ceeding upon  the  acknowledged  validity  of  their  bap- 
tism, to  receive  them  with  the  simple  ceremony  of  im- 
position of  hands  and  ecclesiastical  benediction.  The 
Roman  bishop  acceded  to  the  Utter  opinion.  The  Afri- 
can bishops,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  the  baptism  of 
heretics  to  be  null  and  void,  and  would  not  recognise 
their  confirmation  at  tbe  hands  of  a  Catholic  bishop  as 
sufficient  for  their  reception  into  the  Church.  They 
demanded  another  baptism,  to  be  fuUowed  by  tbe  usual 
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cooflrmtdoo,  notwitbaUuiding  the  Church  of  RonM  per- 
severed in  maintaining  that  the  baplinn  of  heretics, 
provided  only  that  it  had  been  administered  in  due  form, 
was  valid  and  sufficient  and  ought  not  to  be  repeated. — 
Farrar,  Thtol.  Diet,  s.  v.  In  the  modem  Church  rebap- 
tism  is  practiced  by  the  Romanists  and  the  Anglicans. 
The  latter  deny  the  validity  ur  other  Pnitesunt  bodies 
if  such  oppose  the  divine  right  uf  apostolical  succession. 
The  Baptists,  of  course,  recognise  as  valid  only  immer- 
sion, and  not  inbequently  repeat  this  ordinance  if  it 
has  been  performed  by  persons  known  as  Padobaplitli 
(q.  v.).  See  Hagenbach, //u/.  o/'/>oe<riMS,  ii,864  SI).; 
Hdlling,  Lehre  vna  der  Tat^ft  (Eriang.  1846).  See  also 
Akabaptists;  BAmSM. 

Rebeo'oa  CPc/3iKKa),  the  nnecized  form  (Rom.  ix, 
10)  of  the  name  KKitiiKAH  (q.  v.). 

Rebek'ah  (Heb.  RMah',  n^a*i,  a  noosf,  L  e.  o>- 
tnartr ;  Sept.,  New  TetiU,  and  Josephus,  'PtjiiKKa),  the 
daughter  of  Bethuel  (Uen.  xxii,  23)  and  sister  of  Laban, 
married  to  Isaac,  who  stood  in  the  relation  of  a  first 
cousin  to  her  father  and  to  Lot.  She  is  first  presented 
to  us  in  the  account  of  the  mission  of  Eliezer  to  Padan- 
aram  (cb.  xxiv),  in  which  bis  interview  with  Kebekah, 
her  consent  and  marriage,  are  related.  B.C  2028.  The 
elder  branch  of  the  family  remained  at  Haran  when 
Abraham  removed  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  it  is  there 
that  we  first  meet  with  Laban,  as  taking  the  leading 
part  in  the  betrothal  of  his  sister  Rebekah  to  her  cousin 
Isaac  (xxiv,  10,  29-60:  xxvii,  43;  xxix,  4).  Bethu- 
el, his  father,  plays  so  insigiiiticant  a  part  in  the  whole 
transaction,  being  in  fact  only  mentioned  unce,  and  that 
qfler  his  son  (xxiv,  50),  that  various  conjectures  have 
been  formed  to  explain  it.  Josephus  asserts  that  Bethu- 
el was  dead,  and  that  Laban  was  the  head  of  the  house 
and  his  sister's  natural  guardian  {Ant.  i,  16, 2),  in  which 
case  "  Bethuel"  must  have  crept  into  the  text  inadver- 
tently, or  be  supposed,  with  some  (Adam  Clarke,  ad 
loc.),  to  be  the  name  of  another  brother  of  Kebekah.  Le 
Clerc  (in  Pent.)  mentions  the  conjecture  that  Bethuel 
was  alMent  at  first,  but  returned  in  time  to  give  his  con- 
sent to  the  marriage.  The  mode  adopted  by  Prof,  Blunt 
(Uiidetigmed  CoinciJenoet,  p. 35)  to  explain  what  he  terms 
'^the  consistent  insignificance  of  Bethuel,"  viz.  that  he 
was  incapacitated  from  taking  the  management  of  his 
family  by  age  or  imbecility,  is  most  ingenious;  but  the 
prominence  uf  Laban  may  be  sufficiently  explained  by 
the  custom  of  the  country,  which  then,  as  now  (see  Nie- 
buhr,  quoted  by  RoaenmUller,  ad  loc),  gave  the  brothers 
the  main  share  in  the  arrangement  of  their  sister's  mar^ 
riage  and  the  defence  of  her  honor  (comp.  Uen.  xxxiv, 
18;  Judg.  xxi,  22;  2  Sam.  xiii,  20-29).  See  Bethuei. 
The  whole  chapter  has  been  pointed  out  as  uniting  must 
of  the  circumstances  of  a  pattern  marriage — the  sanc- 
tion of  parents,  the  guidance  of  Uud,  the  domestic  occu- 
pation of  liebekab,  her  beauty,  courteous  kindness,  will- 
ing consent  and  modesty,  and  success  in  retaining  her 
husband's  love.  For  nineteen  years  she  was  childless ; 
then,  after  the  prayers  of  Isaac  and  her  journey  to  in- 
quire of  the  Lord,  Esau  and  Jacob  were  bom ;  and,  while 
the  yoimger  was  more  particularly  the  companion  and 
favorite  of  his  mother  (Gen.  xxv,  19-28),  the  elder  be- 
came a  grief  of  mind  to  her  (xxvi,  35).  When  Isaac 
was  driven  by  a  famine  into  the  lawless  country  of  the 
Philistines,  Kebekah's  beauty  became,  as  was  appre- 
hended, a  source  of  danger  to  her  husband.  But-Abim- 
elech  was  restrained  by  a  sense  of  justice  such  as  the 
conduct  of  his  predecessor  (ch.  xx)  in  the  case  of  Sarah 
would  not  lead  Isaac  to  expect.  It  was  probably  a  con- 
aiderable  time  afterwards  when  Rebekah  suggested  the 
deceit  that  was  practiced  by  Jacob  on  his  blind  father. 
She  directed  and  aided  him  in  carrying  it  out,  foresaw 
the  probable  consequence  of  Esau's  anger,  and  prevented 
it  by  moving  Isaac  to  send  Jacob  away  to  Padan-aram 
(ch.  xxvii)  to  her  own  kindred  (xxix,  12).  RC.  1927. 
The  Targum  Pseudo-Jon.  states  ((ien.  xxxv,  8)  that  the 
news  of  her  death  was  brought  to  Jacob  at  Allun-bachuth. 


It  has  been  conjectured  that  she  died  during  bis  aqsoi 
in  Padan-aram ;  for  ber  nurse  appears  to  hare  1^  Islac't 
dwelling  and  gone  bock  to  Padan-oiam  before  itait  p- 
riod  (comp.  xxiv,  59,  and  xxr,  8),  and  Bebekah  is  aa 
mentioned  when  Jacob  reuims  to  his  father,  nor  <lti  wt 
hear  of  her  burial  till  it  b  iocideotally  mentioaed  br 
Jacob  on  bis  death-bed  (xlix,  31).  Paul  (Rum.  ix,  Iti 
refers  to  her  as  being  made  acquainted  with  the  luff- 
pose  of  God  regarding  ber  children  before  ther  wot 
bom.  For  comment*  on  the  wbtde  hiatoiy  of  Rcbctih. 
see  Origen,  JJum.  m  Genem  x  and  xii;  Cbiywrns, 
Ham,  m  Otaain,  p.  48-54.  Bebekah's  inqoiiy  uf  tiud. 
and  the  answer  given  to  her,  are  discussal  by  Derliou 
Okrr.  Sacl  i,  12,  p.  63  aq.,  and  in  an  essay  by  J.  X 
Scbmid  in  A^or.  Tka.  TheoL-phiiulog.  i,  1^;  alas  br 

EberBbach(Helm8t.l712) Smith.     The  agieesKstof 

the  deacription  of  Bebekah  in  Uen.  xxii  with  mudcn 
Eastern  customs  and  scenes  is  well  noticed  by  Tfaus- 
son,  /ycnd  and  Book,  ii,  403.     See  Isaac;  Jaoob. 

Reber,  Jokl  L.,  a  minister  of  the  German  Bebmel 
Church,  was  bom  in  Berks  County,  Pa.,  Nov.  8,  ISK. 
He  spent  his  youth  on  a  farm,  and  afVeiwards  leaiwil 
the  printing  buriness.  He  pursued  his  studies  iu  t&« 
college  and  seminary  at  Mercersburg.  Pa.,  fixKD  1837  is 
1842,  and  was  ordained  in  Hay,  ltH3.  He  was  pa» 
tor  successively  in  Brush  Valley,  Centre  County,  Pi.: 
Jonestown,  Lebanon  County.  Pa. ;  Millersrille,  Lancsi- 
ter  County,  Pa.:  Codurus,  York  Count v,  Pk.  He  &i 
Aug.  15,  1856.  In  1850  Mr.  Reber  published  a  m£. 
work  in  (ierman  entitled  A  n  Eamett  Word  on  lie  Sti- 
SpirU  and  Sed-  fVork,  which  passed  throogfa  two  edi- 
tions. He  also  wrote  much  for  the  periodicals  of  tk 
day  in  German  and  English,  in  both  of  which  iMogatga 
he  was  able  to  write  with  equal  vigor  and  correctoea 
He  was  possessed  of  a  strung,  original  mind,  was  is 
earnest  and  powerful  preacher,  and  manifested  a  Uv 
nous,  aelf-eacrifidng  spirit. 

Recanatl,  Mkxahem  di,  a  Jewish  writer,  was  ben 
in  Recanati  (the  ancient  Recinetum)  about  1390,  ami  it 
the  author  of  a  commentary-  on  the  Pentateuefa  (r**C 
niinn  hs),  which  is  little  else  than  a  commeatarr 
on  the  Sokar.  This  commentary,  which  was  fint  pali- 
lished  by  Jacob  ben-Chajim  in  Bamberg's  oeletealbl 
printing  establishment  (Venice,  1523;  then  again  i(*>L 
1545;  and  in  Lublin,  1595),  has  been  iraniUted  inie 
Latin  by  the  famous  Pico  della  Mirandola.  He  ab 
wrote  B^}^*in  O,  a  treatise  fbreosie,  moral,  and  een- 
moniat  (Bononia,1688): — rtlX^D  ^Q7a.  an  exposilee 
of  the  precepts  of  the  law  (Consuntinople,  l&HX  Be- 
sides these  works,  he  wrote  a  number  of  others,  wkici 
are  still  unpublished.  See  Ftlrst,  BiU.  Jud.  iii,  ISi  s).: 
De  Rossi,  Ditionario  Slorieo  (Germ.  transL),  p.  273; 
Steinschneider,  Catalogut  Libr.  Hebr.  nt  JSiU.  Bit&i 
col.  1738-87;  Etheridge,  tntrod.  to  Btbr.  LUtratnt,^ 
286;  Uinsburg,  Kabbalah,  p.  118  sq.;  Jost,  Cesdu  i. 
Judntlk.  u.  I.  Sedai,  iii,  77.     (R  P.) 

Receipt  OF  Custom.    See  Custom. 

ReoeniiousoFTHKOLDTssTAJiEST.  Undertte 
head  we  present  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  piia- 
ed  Hebrew  text,  not  in  the  manner  of  Bartoloed,  W«IC 
and  Le-Long-Mash,  who  give  a  long  list  ofediiiuoikbiC 
according  to  the  different  recenunns  which  the  Hefares 
text  underwent  fn>m  time  to  time.  The  ht^ory  of  iht 
unprinled  text  in  its  different  periods  has  already  bett 
treated  in  the  article  Old  TaaTAMiorr  (q.  r.>.  '  Fiw 
the  article  Mahvscriftb  (q.  v.)  it  will  be  aeea  tkai 
some  of  the  most  important  HISS,  are  lost,  and  tim 
they  are  only  known  to  us  from  qtiotatioos.  Yet  t 
great  many  HSS.  of  the  Uld  Test  existed  in  the  difr^ 
ent  countries  where  Jews  resided;  and,  aa  cenain  n^ 
and  regulations  were  laid  down  by  the  scribes  aeocs- 
ing  to  which  MSS.  were  to  be  written,  it  is  bat  aal- 
ural  to  infer  that  the  MSS.  of  the  different  cuoaiw' 
would,  in  the  main,  correspond  with  each  nthor.  .\fitf 
the  iuvenUoD  of  printing,  many  were  dearoni  ,/f  (w 
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•bing  corrected  editions  of  tbe  Holy  Scriptnres,  though 
hey  seldom  gave  iin  account  oftfae  materials  they  used, 
'be  history  uf  the  priuted  text  is  important  as  showing 
be  manner  in  which  our  present  copies  or  the  Hebrew 
Rble  were  edited,  and  the  sources  available  for  obtain- 
ig  tbe  exact  words  ofthe  original,  In  order  to  dothis 
re  must  examine  the  different  editions  according  to 
lie  text  which  they  contain ;  we  roust  know  the  differ- 
Dt  degrees  of  relationship  in  which  the  editions  stand 
>  each  other ;  in  a  word,  we  must  have  the  genealogy 
r  the  present  editions. 

Before  entering  upon  the  history  of  the  printed  text, 
re  must  mention,  first,  tbe  editions  of  different  parts  of 
lie  Old  Test,  which  formed  the  basis  of  later  editionsi 
lie  first  part  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  which  was  pnb- 
sbed  is — 

(I.)  O^^nr,  i.  e.  Piutltrimn  Hebraleum  oum  Commenta- 
b  KimcKH  (28T  (1.  e.  A.D.  UTT],  4to,  or  sm.  fill.,  sine  loco), 
'bis  very  rare  edition  Is  primed  on  149  folio*,  eiich  piige 
ootsinlnK  fi>rty  lines,  bnt  without  division  of  ver«es.  In 
isJoMnlar  and  mlnuKular  letters.  Only  the  first  four 
silmii  bare  the  vuwel-puints,  and  ihei'e  bnt  cluini<lly  ex- 
rened.  Bach  verse  Is  accompanied  by  Klmclil's  cora- 
leaury.  Tbe  pages  and  psalms  are  nut  nnmbered.  Tbe 
iipk  ftmik  (I.  e. :)  is  often  omitted,  especUilly  when  two 
enes  stand  by  each  other.  Fur  n^n^,  often  an  empty 
pace  is  left,  sometimes  omitted :  in  the  space  we  often 
md  an  Inverted  As,  u,  or  nn  Inverted  tat,  \,  In  tbe  word 
m*f ;  often  the  word  Is  expressed  by  a  sign  uf  abbrevl- 
iloo,.",  which  genemlly  occurs  In  the  commentary.  In 
*M.  cxix,  1  we  find  n*<n\  I. «.  a  yod  for  a  ixiv.  Tbe  let- 
crs  3  and  3,  ^  and  1,  *^  and  1,  ^  and  t,  3  and  3 ;  "^S 
(Hi  O  can  hardly  be  distiugolahed  A^im  each  other.  The 
ext  is  Ibr  from  being  correct,  aa  a  few  examples  will 
how.    Tbas,  In 

?ia.  I,  S  we  read  TV'IB,  In  Van  der  Hoogbt,  1^"^B 
1,5     »      op^ix  "  B''p^ns 

11,1     "       P^H  "  P'"1 

11,  J    "      loTiia?         "  iTs^rss 

iv.i    "      i^cMota      "  ininiTSTTs 

t  Is  divided  Into  five  books,  as  can  be  seen  ftH>ni  supers 
«rlptlons  to  Psa.  xll,  Ixxli,  Ixxxix,  and  cvi.  As  to  the 
lunmentary.  It  Is  very  vitlnable,  beciinse  k  contains  nil 
lie  aniK^hrlstlnn  passages  of  Klincb!,  whk'b  are  nut 
inind  III  later  edithins.  At  the  end  two  ejiiurapha  are 
irlnled,  <ine  In  rhyme,  the  other  In  prose.  See  ou  this 
idltluD,  Elchhom,  Repertorium,  vl,  184  i^q.  -De  Kusoi,  ^n- 
w/m  Htbrao-tirpotp-aphiei,  p.  14:  and  De  Hebraica  Tijpo- 
iraphia  Origim  at  ItxmUM,  etc.,  p.  IS ;  KennicotI,  Dvst. 
'ita.vuV.T.  p.  »1. 

ai)  '■'01  BJii''»i  o^Vprx  onj^r  ds  isiin 

:  "Vy  K^^Jlbia,  L  e.  /VntuteucAK*  Hefrmtow  mm  limeH* 
<  ana  Pttmphratt  ChaUttiea  «t  Cvmmeularii)  BaWri  Sato- 
wmit  Jarchi  (Bunonlie,  M2  [i.  e.  A.D.  1482],  fol.).  This 
npy  is  printed  on  iW  parchment  leaves.  AIhivc  and  be- 
ow  th«  Hebrew  Rashl's  commentary  Is  (riven,  while  the 
^hsidee  Is  printed  on  the  side  of  the  Hebrew.  The  text 
I  very  correct,  and  when  ctimiiared  with  Van  der  Uoo^^ht's, 
he  Isiier  seems  to  ne  ii  reprint  tif  this  PeiiMteuch.  The 
laraiiiny  of  this  Peniateucn  with  that  runiid  in  Van  der 
9ooght'B  edition  is  of  tbe  utmost  ImpiirUiiice  for  tbo 
)rlnted  text.  In  the  first  place.  It  corri>biimle»  the  ftict 
hat,  prior  to  tbe  year  1ft!0,  tbe  begtiming  had  nirenriy 
Mea  made  to  print  the  Helirew  text  nccordinK  to  recent 
USSkSiid  the  Mawirah;  in  the  second  place,  we  must  sd- 
nlt  that  ail  vurlatlons  which  are  found  in  tbe  PentateDcb 
^rlDtn]  at  S'incino  in  1488,  and  which  is  a  reprint  of  our 
xlltiaii  are  nothing  but  negligences  ofthe  printer  and  cor- 
rector. In  so  tar  as  tbese  viiriatlous  are  not  supported  by 
the  Masorah, and  beuce  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  teetimo- 
•y  tKainsl  the  Masoretic  texL  In  the  third  pince,  we  see 
"""I  "ii  M8S.  and  editions  which  were  prepared  by  Jews 
<rr  of  the  ntmost  correctness,  and  that  the  vurliitlons  are 
O'llhing  bat  an  oversight  of  either  the  copyist  or  printer, 
it  the  end  la  a  very  lengthy  epigraph  In  Ifebrew,  to  give 
'hich  in  an  English  translation  siuice  forbids.  See  Elch- 
^ni,  itqicrfortum,  V,  M  so-  where  the  varlntlnns  of  this 
PentiiieBcb  ttom  Van  der  Hooght'a  text  are  given. 

(111.)  Rxth,  BaifbuUn,  Cantieum  Canticoruvi,  Thrtni 
"wt  Cmtm.  Jartki,  et  KttKer  ettm  Camm.  A  bm-  Ktrm  (sine 
•nno  et  loco  (hat  probably  Bononlie,  148j],  fol.).  See  De 
^"*A,Dtl<i<u>tiiSmmuUUAwttq<nMiiimUUtbr.Text\u  Hii- 
Ki»rt*«s(BrlanBeu,lie«). 

<lv.)  PnptitU*  I'ritra  a*  Putttrioru  eum  Camm.  Kim- 


ckU  (Sonclito,  14S(t-S0,  S  vols.  fol.).  Ou  this,  see  Blchhom, 
Jievertorium,  vlli,  01  sq. 

(V.)  Qtiutque  MtgilMh  «( PtaUaitim  (iSoudni  et  Casall, 
148(1). 

(VI.)  Quofuor  Saera  VolumHta,  set«  Kuth,  Cantieum, 
Thrmt  et  HedetUuta  (ibid.  I486),  with  ToweUpoInU,  bat 
with  no  accents. 

(VII.)  Hagiographa,  with  different  commentaries  (Nea- 
lioll,  14U7). 

(Vin.)  Biblia  ntbratcalntegmeumfunetlietAeeenmnu 
(S<mciiii,!48[l.e.  A.D.  14SS],rol.).  This  is  the  first  complete 
Hebrew  Bible,  with  vowel-points  and  accents.  It  Is  very 
rare;  only  nine  coiiies  are  known  to  be  extant,  viz.  on*- 
at  Exeter  College,  Oxford ;  two  at  Rome,  two  at  Florence, 
two  at  Parma,  one  at  Vienna,  and  one  in  the  Baden-Dar* 
lach  Library.  According  to  Bruns  (Di—rrtaL  General,  in 
Y.  Tat.  p.  44S  sq.),  tbe  text  Is  printed  neither  tram  an- 
eienl  nor  good  MSS.,but  is  ftill  of  blunders;  and  Kenui- 
cott  asserts  that  It  coiiulns  more  than  12,(100  variations 
("qnie  una  edltlo  ab  exemplnribns  bodlernls  discrepai  in 
locis  pins  qnam  18,0(iO").  How  carelessly  tbe  printing  was 
executed  may  be  seen  from  tbe  fact  that  ver.  16  of  Pea. 
ixxlv  was  Interpolated  after  ver.  IS  of  Psa.  Ixxxix. 

(IX,)  Pmlaltueku*  Hehraicue  aiitqut  Functiii,  etc.  (1490). 

(X.)  />««ta(«iu!Aua  cum  Baphlanth  et  Jtrmllotli  Uebraiet 
(sine  loco  el  anno,  4to  [1490-85 ?}),  For  a  long  time  only 
two  collies  were  known  to  be  extant;  one  in  tbe  Library 
of  St.  Mark  at  Florence,  and  one  In  the  library  of  tlie  car- 
dinal Zehida.    De  Rossi,  however,  procured  some  conies. 

Between  1490  and  1494  twelve  oiher  editions  of  differ- 
ent bo<iks  were  published,  which  we  will  not  ennmeralo 
for  want  of  space.  In  1494  the  Uiblia  Uebraiea  aim  Huue- 
tit  (4lo)  was  published  at  Brescia :  reniarkiible  as  being 
the  one  from  which  Luther's  German  tninslatlou  was 
made.  The  Royal  Lilirary  at  Berlin  preserves  that  copy  in 
a  case.  Tbis  edition  baa  many  various  readings.  As  it 
cannot  historically  be  proved  that  in  the  ediliou  of  tbis 
Bible  MSS.  have  l>een  used — on  the  contrary,  in  its  lectio* 
iiibtu  icingtilaribus  It  ainves  with  the  edition  of  Soncino 
(1488) — It  Is  very  pnibabie  that  It  was  reprinted  from  the 
Sonciiilaii  texL  A  fnll  description  of  Ibis  Bible  Is  given 
by  Schnize,  VolUtundtgere  Kritik  (Berlin,  1T6<).  A  collec- 
tion of  various  readings  Is  given  by  I.o- Long-Mash  In  the 
BiUioOucn  Saera.  Between  14114  and  14»T  four  other  edi- 
tions of  dilferent  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Test,  were  pub- 
lished, which  would  make  tbe  number  either  of  entire 
editions  of  tbe  Old  Test  or  of  single  parts  thereof  about 
twenty-eight,  and  wiiich  all  belong  to  the  Itith  century. 

I.  The  drst  main  receiinloii  was  the  Conipiiitensiau  text 
of  1914-17.  The  editions  which  were  published  In  the 
following  centuries  are  mainly  taken  from  one  ofthe  three 
main  sources :  the  Cimtptuterman  IHbU,  the  Sonciniatt  Text 
of  148S,  and  Biirtiberfft  (Ifi'ifi) ;  yet  there  is  a  fourth  class, 
which  c«>ntaiiis  a  mixed  text,  composed  or  many  old  edi- 
tions. Tbe  Compliiienslan  text  was  entitled  Uiblia  Sacra 
folpglotta,  etc.  (in  Complntensi  Uiiivei-sitate,  1614-17). 
See  Polyglot  Bihi.ks.  This  was  fnilowed  by  the  heitiet* 
berg  or  BrrtrartCe  Polyglol  {Sacra  Uiblia  Hebraiee,  etc.)  (ex 
ofUcinn  Sanctaudreana,  IBM,  B  vols,  fol.;  repniilished  In 
lfiU9,  S  vols.  rol.  ex  ofSdua  (Jommellniaua,  and  In  1616,  S 
vols.  fol.  Ibid.). 

II.  The  second  main  receDSlon,  or  the  Sonciulao  text 
of  1488,  was  the  basis  of: 

1.  Biblia  Rabbinien  Honibergiana  I,  curavit  F.  Prateusts 
(Venice,  llilT-18).    See  Raiihinio  Bibles. 

!.  Bomberg'M  Kditiaru  (4to):  a.  the  first  published  In 
1518 ;  jS.  the  second  In  15S1 ;  y.  the  third  In  1525-28 ;  i.  tbe 
fonrtli  In  1583;  c.  the  fifth  In  1544. 

S.  MOtuiter'e  KAiti'mt  of  15B4,  1585,  and  1640.  The  first 
contains  the  Hebrew  text  only,  and  was  published  by 
Froheii  at  Basle.  This  edition  Is  very  rare  and  valuable 
on  account  of  a  collection  of  various  readings,  partly  taken 
fnim  MiiS.,  which  must  have  beeu  collected  ny  a  Jewish 
editor.  Tiie  other  two  editions  have,  besides  tbe  He- 
brew, a  Latin  translation. 

4.  Itobert  Stephent'*  first  edition  (Paris,  1589-44, 4  vols.). 
Tbis  was  not  published  as  a  whole,  bnt  In  parts,  each  hav- 
ing a  title.  The  first  part  that  was  published  was  "^BO 
^'510^  or  Prophetia  Itaia  (Ibid.  1689).  Of  variations, 
we  subjoin  the  following:  i,  26,  ";"'J''0  j  ver.  29,  cixu ; 
ill,  16,  rTip;OT3p:  vi,  6,  ^POnJ:  vlll,  «,  flicn  (dagesh 
in  i) ;  ver.  18,  BSSiya :  x,  16,  P»1 :  ver.  16,  ITias ;  ver. 
18,  ClOaS :  ver.  88, 11B10\  etc  Tbe  second  |>art  con- 
tained tbe  twelve  minor  prophets  (1589) ;  the  third,  tbe 
Psalms  (1540):  the  fonrth,  tbe  Pniverbs  (1640);  In  the 
same  year  also  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  tbe  five  Megllloth;  In 
1541,  Job,  Ezra,  Ezeklel ;  In  164S,  Chronicles,  tiie  former 
prophets,  and  the  Pentateuch.  Richard  Simon,  In  his 
Uintttire  Critiq^tt  dn  V.  T.  p.  BIS,  makes  this  remark  on 
that  edition:  "Si  i'on  a  dgard  it  In  beauto  des  caractdres, 
11  n'y  a  gn^res  de  Bibles  qui  approchent  de  cells  de  Robert 
Bsilenue  In  ftiarto;  an  moinsa'nne  pnrtie  de  ceiie  Bilile: 
male  elie  ii'est  pas  fort  correcte."  Q'ne  same  is  confirmed 
by  Carpzov,  Critiea  Sacra^  p.  421:  "I'liirimis  anicm  sca- 
lers villis,  non  lu  punctis  inodo  vocniibus  ot  nccentnuin, 
sed  etlnm  in  Uteris,  imo  in  iuiegris  nonnuuqnom  voclbua 
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deprcbeDdltar,"  etc ;  and  Samnel  OcUey,  In  bti  IntniutL 
ad  Ungiuu  Orient,  cup.  il,  p.  84,  Mrs:  "  Hac  RohertI  8w- 
ptaaul  editin  uulchria  qaldeiti  characteribaa  est  iupreeaa 
.  .  .  Bed  pliirlbus  meiidls  ecittec,  que  llbri  pnlcherrfml  Hi- 
torem  inrplter  fcadaruiit." 

III.  The  third  main  recenrliiD  wn«  tbe  Bombergtan  text 
ofists.  A  new  receiiBloii  uf  ihe  text,  wbicb  baa  bad  more 
liilliieiice  ihHii  any  on  tbe  text  of  later  tinieo,  wa>  B<im- 
lierg's  Msciihd  edlilou  of  the  Rabbinic  Bible,  edited  b*  Ja- 
cob ben-ChaJim  (Venice,  IIMS-M,  4  vola.  roi.).  See  Bab- 
wiKio  BiHLica.    This  edition  waa  followed  br — 

1.  It.  Utrii/utu't  Fecoud  edition,  pabllsbed  In  parte,  like 
the  flrsi  (Paris,  15U-M,  lOino). 

S.  Bamberg't  third  UabbiHteal  Bible  (UMI-4>).  See  Uab- 
mmn  Bibles. 

B.  }l.  A.  Jtu^inianet  KdiUimt,  pablUhed  at  Venice  In 
IWI,  IMS,  IG«3,  and  1A7S. 

4.  J.  de  Gara'H  Kditlont,  published  at  Venice,  tIx.  :  o.  an 
edition  in  4io,  leW:  b.  an  edition  In  8v<>,  IfiM:  e.  a  Sab- 
biiiic  liibU  (IB«S,  4  vols,  foi.)  [see  Rabbinio  BiBLCa] ;  d.  an 
edition  in  8vo,  1570;  «.  an  edition  in  «io,  1AS1;  /.  nn  edi- 
tion wiih  Kai-hi's  comnieutaty  (IHA,  4iu) ;  g.  the  same 
edition,  pnbllshed  In  KMT. 

B.  /tentt'n's  Uamml  Kditiont,  pnbllshed  at  Antwerp, 
vix. :  a.  an  ediilou  In  4to,  8vo,  ana  Idino,  in  IBM ;  6.  n  4io 
edition  Jii  IKSn:  e.  an  Sro  edition  In  ISM. 

0.  Cralo't  BdHioHB,  published  at  Wltieuberg  In  IBM  and 
1BS7. 

7.  Hnrtmmm't  Edition*,  pnbllshed  at  Frankrort-on-tbe- 
Oder  in  lauB-BS. 

8.  Hragadin'u  Editiimit,  pnbllshed  at  Venice,  vlx. :  a.  an 
edition  lu  4to  and  l«nio  (Iai4-1B);  6.  a  Itabbittic  BibU 
(see  Rabhinio  Biui.is]  (KIT-IS,  4  toIs.  foi.);  e.  a  4io  edi- 
tion (1019) :  d.  a  4to  edition  (KiS) :  a.  a  4to  edition,  with 
Italian  notes  (ISTK) :  /.  Uibtia  Htbraa  ai  utum  Jndao. 
mm  (1707, 4to};  g.  Siblia  Hebraica,  with  a  Spsnish  com- 
mentary in  Ral)blulc  letters,  "con  licunaa  de'  auperlori" 
<1780,4to). 

9.  I.  d»  la  EomHfr^*,  or  Cepha*  Klon't  Sditiont,  pnb- 
llshed at  tienevu  In  1618,  In  4to,  8vo,  and  18mo,  are  but  a 
reprlni  of  No.  S. 

IV.  The  ronrtb  main  recension,  or  mlxe<l  text,  was 
formed  from  Nos.  11  and  III  nlM)Te,  and  was  the  Antwerp 
Polygltir,  or  Bibtia  Sacra  Hebraiee  (Antwerp,  tfiOT)  [see 
PouYoLOT  BiBLK>i,  which  WHS  followed  liy— 

1,  The  I'ari*  M'.nlnt.    See  Poi.v<ii.i>T  Bidi.ks. 

t.  The  London,  or  Ifatton's  tolyjUit,    See  Poltslot  Bi- 

Bl.ltB. 

8.  PUmtln't  Bebreu-Lalin  Editiom  (Antwerp,  1RTI,  IB8S). 
In  the  first  edilion,  In  Oen.  ill,  IB,  where  tlie  V«\g.  hiis 
"  Ipsa  conteret  cnpnt,"  with  reference  to  tbe  Virj^in  Mary, 
we  read  Pin,  Instead  of  Xin,wlth  a  little  circle  nbove  to 
indicate  a  different  reading  In  the  passase  (S<'<n).  Bat 
this  corruption  was  not  made  by  Arias  Hiintanna,  the 
Latin  translator. 

4.  The  Burgot  Edition,  a  very  rare  reprint  of  Plantiu's 
flrsfedition,  pnbllslied  at  Burgos,  In  8|Min,  In  IBSI  (foi.). 

5.  The  Oetieta  Ediliont,  In  iCbrew  and  Latin,  published 
in  16(ni  and  161A  (foi.). 

«.  The  lAj/dm  Kdition,  pnbllshed  lu  1G18  (large  8to). 

7.  The  Vienna  Editiim,  pubiifhed  in  1T4S  (large  8vo). 

8.  Heineceixu't  Potyglut  and  Man%uU  Hdiliont.    See  Rxi- 

MKOOIUB. 

V.  Uutter'a  Text,  Several  older  editiona  contributed  to 
Butter's  Bible:': 

0.  Biblia  Sacra,  etc  (Hambnr?,  15S7,  ftd.).  The  ontward 
npiienrance  of  this  edition  is  B|ilendid.  In  the  niarghi  tbe 
tinmber  of  chapters  is  mnrlced,  and  every  fifth  verse. 
Prom  the  prefiice  we  see  that  Huiier  perused  the  editions 
of  Boniberg,  Miiusier,  Stephens,  etc  Tiiis  edition  wns 
only  pi'Inied  once,  hut  was  published  in  I&gS,  IfiOG,  and 
16(18  with  new  tUle-|mi;e:*. 

ti.  Biblia  Sacra  PoUfiloUa  (incomplete :  only  the  Penta- 
tench,  Joshna,  Jnd;,'e!<,  and  Knih)  (Nnrembet);,  16*9). 
Huiler's  llel»rew  Bible  was  reiiritiied  in  Nissel's  edithnt 

iLnsdnnl  Bjitiivorum,  IWt,  lar^'e  Svo),  with  the  title  Sacra 
iilitia  tltbr<wa  ex  Optimie  hditi'fnitnie,  etc. 

VI.  B'lXtnrfe  Ediliinui,  A  text  revi»ed  accnralely  after 
the  Masorab,  and  therefore  devintliii;  here  and  there  fnnn 
the  earlier  editions.  Is  furnished  by  Buxtorfs  editions, 
viz.! 

a.  The  Manual  Kdition  (Basle,  1611, 8vo),  wblch  waa  fol- 
lowed by— 

1.  JanrnmCt  Edition  (Amst.  1689),  or  firaiXI  D^IBS. 
S.  MenoMeh  b^  ■  lnraeTe  Edition  (ibid.  16SB,  4io).     It 

Wonid  have  been  well  If  the  editor  had  stated  which  four 
editions  he  pern»ed,  and  to  which  the  nilslakee.  which  are 
nni  a  few  in  this  ediilon,  are  to  he  ascrilied.  Each  pnge 
has  two  columns.  The  order  of  the  hook»  Is  rather  nn- 
common  :  the  Ragi<>};riiphii  and  Ave  Megilloih  cme  lie- 
fore  the  earlier  and  Inter  prophets.  As  to  the  edition  it- 
self, R.  Simon,  In  his  UiMMre  Criti<ine,  p.  B14,  remnrki*; 
o  lA'dltlon  en  qnarto  de  Menasm*  hen-Isrsel,  ft  Amsterdam 
en  IflSB,  a  cette  ci>mmoditV',  qn'ellc  est  non  seulemeni  cor- 
recie,  mats  ansxi  k  denx  colnnnes;  au  lien  que  le*  editions 
de  Roliert  £siieinie  et  de  Plantin  sont  k  longnea  ligues  et 
par  consequent  iDcommudes  pour  la  lecture." 


b.  Bnxtarft  AoMMs  JNNs  (see  RAsntma  I 
waa  followed  by — 

I.  IfraiUi/iirter'e  RatMnie  BibU.    See  RASBntic  Biaua. 

5.  Ubetuuu't,  or  ITaraaw  HabbinSc  Bible,    See  HAamu 

BiKI.KS. 

VIL  Jatmh  AlUttife  Text.  Neither  the  text  of  HMM 
norlhat  ofBnxtorf  was  without  its  permanent  inflncMi. 
but  the  Hebrew  Bible  which  became  the  standard  u>i«»- 
sequent  (»neratlons  waa  that  of  Joseph  Albias,  a  kanei 
rabbi  and  printer  at  Amsterdam.  Uls  text  was  based  « 
a  comparis<Hi  of  the  previous  editious  wlUi  two  MSS. :  lai 
hearint;  the  date  ltii»,  the  uiber  a  Spanish  MS.,  hwtiie 
an  antiquity  of  imo  years.  The  flrai  edititm  of  this  Be> 
text  was  published  at  Amsterdam  (IMl,  <  Ti>l«.«vo),siA 
the  title,  Biblia  llebraica  eorreeta  et  eottata  am  Anbjmt- 
Mimvt  et  .icematieeintiH  Exemplaribtut  MattuMniptia  et  kee- 
(entu  intprretie.  This  is  the  first  edition  lu  which  eack 
verse  Is  numbered.  A  second  edilion,  with  a  preCaee  kr 
Lensden,  was  published  in  1607  Tbei«  ediiioBS  w«r 
much  prixed  for  their  beamy  and  correctne.-^,  and  a  ffM 
medal  and  chiiln  were  conferred  on  Atbias  in  tokea  of 
their  appreciation  by  tbe  States-Oeueral  of  Uolhiud. 

VI I L  Ctodiiu'*  Siitiom  were  based  npoo  the  text  tif 
Athias. 

a.  Biblia  TMoiMnK  Vettrie,  elc.  Opera  et  atadio  Ck>G 
(Prankrort-4ni-the-Hain,  197T). 

b.  Biblia  Btbraica,  etc ;  lecugnita  a  J.  H-  11^  (IM. 
109i). 

e.  Biblia  Bebraiea,  elc :  ed.  O.  Chr.  BBrcklin  Obid.  ITM, 
4to).  In  spite  of  all  Ibe  care  which  Burcklln  bsitine^ 
npon  this  editiou,  some  misukes  were  left,  as :  Isa.  i,  H, 

ipni  for  isn-i;  xii,  tt,  m3B"r»  for  n^srx-tn:  jet. 

iv,  18,  is  for  nS;  xxlll,  «,  BH^is  for  Omist:  Eai*. 
xl,  iS,  S''ZO  for  ='<:S:  Hue.  Til,  1«,  C3xi  fur  S^: 
Amos  Til,  10,  C^3  fur  r^S:  Lam.  t.  as,  ■<=  fiir  DX  "C: 
Psa.  Ixxv,  1,  5|BX  for  TiBS,  etc 

IX.  Jablontket  Editiom,  or— 

a.  CfMia  Uebraiea  cum  Xotin  BebrvieU,  etc  (BeroSii 
1609,  large  Svo  or  4tn).  For  this  edition  JaMiaxti  cu)- 
latsil  all  the  cardinal  editions,  uigetber  with  seTrral  IfSS- 
and  bestowed  particular  car«  on  the  v«<we1-piiiDts  and  «> 
rents,  as  lie  expresses  himself  more  fully  in  hb  nreCi,-e. 
S  6,  7. 

b.  Biblia  Uebmiett  in  Oraliam,  etc.  (ibid.  lTl«,1ta>>>. 
This  II*  the  last  of  Jabionskl's  editions,  bat  leas  corrsci: 
and  the  same  may  be  raid  of  Ibe  one  pttbliahed  is  ITII 
(jinio)  without  the  vowel-iwlnls. 

X.  ff.  MichaelU'e  BibU  was  based  on  JablnoskPs  tm 
editlim  of  ia9»,  and  was  entitled  "^lEO  TStXl  0^" 
Cnpn  (Halle,  ITfO,  Svo  and  4to).  For  thU  editloa  Xi- 
chaelis  compared  five  Erfnrt  M8S.  and  nineteen  prin'el 
editions,  which  are  all  ennmerated  In  the  preCtce.  Tt  > 
edition  Is  much  esteemed,  partly  for  its  correctues  aaJ 
partly  for  its  uoies,  which,  <m  account  of  tbe  very  small 
lytic,  are  a  task  to  the  eves. 

Michaelis's  text  is  sain  to  have  been  tbe  basis  of  the  so- 
called  Mantnan  Bible,  edited,  with  a  critical  cuniDeBiat;, 
by  Norxi  (q.  v.)  (Mnntnn,  lT4i-*4). 

XI.  Tan  der  HMjht'n  Text,\tt  Biblia ffebraiea, aatmJ'a 
t/2t«*mam  Editiortem  Jok.  Athia,  etc  <.\mst.  17416,  4  vnis 
Svo).  This  edlticm — of  good  reputation  r«ir  Its  auaiai;. 
but  above  all  ftirthe  beanty  and  distlnctneas  of  its  typt— 
deserves  special  attention  as  constituting  tnir  present  trr- 
tue  reeeptue.  The  text  was  chiefly  formed  on  that  «f 
Athlas ;  no  N.^S.  were  used  for  It,  bnt  ii  has  a  cnllecti" 
ofvarions  readings  f^om  iirinted  editions  at  tbe  end.  Tkr 
Mssoretic  readings  aie  ^Mveo  in  t)ie  mar^n.  In  spheol 
all  the  excellences  which  this  edition  has  abure  others 
there  are  still  a  great  manv  mistakes  to  be  fonud  Ikesria, 
as  Bmns  has  shown  In  l£irhh<iru's  Rrpertorimm,  xii.  iS 
sq.  The  followini:  editions  are  either  primed  fnisi  >x 
based  mi  Van  der  H(M>ghI's  text : 

1   Pmop't  Edition*,  published  iit  Amsterdam  (inclTB'- 

i.  The  Ijfipeie  Ei'liou,  with  Seb.  Schmid's  Latin  Ims- 
latiun  (17411, 4to). 

8.  Foreter't  Bibtia  B^raiea  sine  Ptautin  (Oxiiicd,  ITM. 
8  vols.  4IO). 

4.  Simonfe  Editiom)  (Halle,  ITM,  1T«7.  IStt,  13)8;  tbe 
laller  two  with  a  preface  by  RoeeiimQIIer). 

6.  HotiWrnrnf's  (q.  v.)  Edition  (Parle,  I7IVS,4  Tola.  Hill. 

6.  Bauly'e  Old  Teetament,  in  Hebrew  aud  Bnzlish  (Ued 
1774,  large  Svo). 

7.  SennieotCe  (q.  T.)  Fettis  Teatmnentmn  (Oxfucd,  ITK- 
80,  8  vole.  foi.). 

a  .lahn'^  Biblia  HAraiea,  etc  (Vienna,  l!i06,4Tida.!in>'. 
with  readings  from  De  R<issl,  Keiiiiicott,  elc  With  m>- 
dlcious  peculliirlty,  however,  the  liooks  are  arranged  i>  • 
new  order ;  the  Chrtnilclea  are  split  np  hit4i  fraffmcetsfsr 
the  pnrpoee  of  compiirlsoii  with  tbe  parallel  bnofcSL 

V.  Bn-rArDiirfs  fi>Mia  Betraiea,  with  Tarioas  iiaflliij' 
(Pnniefract,  1S1(^16, »  Tola.  4to). 

1(1.  #Vs>i's  Ai'Mfa  Htbraiea  (Lend.  ISU,  1  toIs.  8TO),«kiii 
was  entirely  snperseded  bv 

II.  D'AlUmand't  Biblia  ilebntica  (Ibid.  18SS,  and  atm- 
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Van  d«r  Ilaoght't  text  Is  foond  In  all  Bngllsb  editions 
r  the  Hebrew  Bible  pobllshed  by  Dnucao  or  Baj;sMr, 
ud  is  also  luade  tbe  baf>it>  «>r~- 

11.  The  Uaaglot  Bible  [see  PokvaLor  Biulbs]  (Lund. 
3T4,  <  vols.  roTsl  4t>i). 
IS.  TIa  Btuit  MitioH  at  ISST. 

14.  Uakn't  EdUUnu,  pnbli^hed  at  Lelgwlc  In  ISSt,  ISSS, 
938,1838,  and  1387 ;  tlie  lust  is  mpertur  In  the  fiirnier,  hd 
an  be  seen  from  tbe  preface.  HahnV  text  hnn  ahMi  l>eeu 
eprinted  in  tlie  pnlygloi  of  Hiier  and  Theiie  (Elberreld, 
S47,  and  iiften).  Tbere  is  iil»i  a  small  edition  urUtihii^H 
tible  (in  ISmo),  with  i\  preface  by  Rl)^etlmQtler,  in  tfiiiali 
at  clear  lype.  Tbe  Insi  uf  thh>  ediliuu  was  published  lu 
MS. 

Vi.  ThtiU*  BHUmu  (Ibid.  1840: 4th  ed.  1S7S).  This  edl- 
iun  may  be  regnrried  as  one  4>f  the  best  IIel>rew  Bibles 
ccordlng  ti)  Vhm  der  Ho^'ghi's  recension.  Wrlgiil,  in  his 
'As  Bouknf  esnsats  Hi  Hebmc  (Lond.  ItiMI),  has  fuliuwed 
'belie'*  text. 

XIL  OptU't  TaL  or  BMiea  Btbraiea  enm  Optimi*  Im- 
iresais,  etc.  Sludlo  et  0|iera  D.  H.  Opitll  (Klioul,  170», 
to).  Opiix  compared  f»r  thiM  edition  three  codices  and 
onrteeu  printed  editions,  which  are  enumerated  In  the 
rabce.  This  text  «a«reiiriiiied  in— 
1.  ZuUiehow  aaUa  cum  Pia/atiant  Mieluulit  (1741, 4to). 
i.  Bcangelitehe  deutiKhe  Oriffftui-Bibel,  conlatnlni;  ihe 
iebrew  and  Lnlbar's  German  trauslatiou  (Kiloni.  It41). 
XIII.  Kditioiu  urith  a  iSsrlsnt  Text.  With  Van  der 
looght's  edition  a  Uxtua  neeptuH  was  glren,  which  was 
orrvcted  and  ImpmTed  from  time  to  time.  Bat  the  more 
lie  Masorah  and  ancient  Jewish  gnimmarlnns  were  Elud- 
ed, tbe  more  It  was  found  that  tbe  present  text,  while  Qn 
he  whole  correct,  did  not  ctime  up  to  the  requirements 
md  mlea  laid  down  by  ancient  grammnrinus,  fi^r,  its  X)e- 
Itxsch  obeerres,  in  the  edition  of  the  Old  Test.,  the  ml- 
iDtest  points  mnst  He  ohserred,  trifling  and  pettifogging 
IS  they  may  appear  to  the  vnperficlal  reader;  "yet  tSna 
V  i  M'o  «f>uia  maxinii  apud  nos  ponderis  esse  debet." 
[^ns  it  came  to  pass  that  ftrom  time  to  lime  new  editions 
if  the  Hebrew  text  were  pnbllshed  n^WSn  ^B  is,  I.  e. 
n  accordance  with  the  Hneorab.  Of  sncb  editions  we 
nentiim,  passing  over  tbe  editions  of  single  parts  of  the 
>ldTe«tl, 
1.  The  edition  pnbllshed  at  Carlsmhe  aSSd-ST)  and  ed- 
ted  by  Epatein,  Koeenfeid,  and  others. 
S./>*a4>p*iiAn's/srasUNseAe£(I«I(LeipsIc,1844-S4).  Bnt 
his  edition,  says  Delltzscb,  "  qnumqusm  textnm  ^B  9!t 
l^Onn  couformntum  se  exbibere  pnedlcat,  Masoretblcie 
lillgentUe  vix  uUnm  vestigium  ostendit  et  viliis  plurimis 
catet." 
S.  LetttrWi  Kiitim,  or  min  Xim  OTpn  1B0 
rairai  n"'S<^S5  (Vlenua,  188!,  S  Tols.  8vo).  This  edl- 
lon  was  reprlnied  by  tiie  British  and  Korei^n  Bible  Socl- 
ity  at  Berllu,  with  tlie  corrections  of  Theophiins  Abmm- 
whn  (181)6,  and  often :  latest  edition,  1874).  With  an  Sni;- 
ish  title-page.  "  The  Uibreie  Bihlt,  revised  nnd  carefully 
examined  by  Myer  Levi  Leiteris,"  the  s<Klety's  edition 
ras  pnbllshed  (n  by  Wiley  and  Son  (N.  Y.  1878). 
4.  A  new  edition,  wblcb,  as  we  hope,  will  become  tbe 
tandard  text  ft>r  tbe  (btnre,  Is  that  comnienoed  by  Baer  and 
)elttxscb.  Asearlyas  1801, &Bner,ln connection wltbProf. 
Mitxscb,  pablisbed  the  D^^nn  '<tO,OT  Liber  Pmtmorum 
'iebraiau.  Ttxtum  Miuortthicum  aeeuratiut  qtutm  atlhiie 
'actum  tat  expreatit  .  ,  ,  Sotaa  critieaa  adjeeit  S,  Bner. 
'rtefatns  eat  F.  Deillisch'(Lips!te,  1301).  Mr.  Baer,  who 
or  ab<int  twenty  years  has  made  JMasoretic  lore  bis  spe- 
lalty,  tbe  results  of  which  he  partly  gave  to  the  public  in 
lis  rSK  ri^n  (Rodelhelm,  186S),  was  best  adapted  for 
locb  a  tnsk,  and  his  connection  with  Prof.  Delitzsch,  one 
if  tbe  grfnisst  living  Heiirew  scholars,  is  tbe  liest  gnnr- 
intee  that  the  work  Is  in  able  bands.  An  improved  edl- 
Ion  of  tbe  Fsiilms  was  pnbilsbed  in  1874,  ouder  the  title 
^ibnn  "^BO,  Uber  Ptalmomm  Htbraiexu  atque  Latintu 
lb  HienmjfiHO  «r  Bebrao  eoneermu.  Consoclata  opera 
idldernnt  C.  de  Tischcndorf,  a  Baer,  et  Fr.  Delltzscb.  In 
be  nreface,  which  is  prepsred  by  Delitzf*ch,  we  get  n  grent 
lent  of  iustrnctive  mailer  ns  to  the  sources  used  for  this 
idltlun.  The  Hebrew  and  Latin  text  Is  followed  l>y  Ap- 
pendice*  Critiea  et  KnmretMm  of  great  value  to  tbe  etu- 
leiit  Both  these  editions  are  pnblifhed  In  Umo.  Be- 
>ides  tbe  Psiilms,  which  In  their  present  sixe  are  proba- 
)iy  noi  Iniended  for  a  complete  edition  of  the  Old  Test., 
hey  pnbilKhed— 

(t.)  ^on  nioani  yeanti  nso  Kin  r-'sxia  ibo 

Tllr,  Liber  Oenente,  Trxtum  Matortthieum  aceuratimrimt 
ipntelt,  t  Fontibn*  Jfosonc  vaHe  Utuntravit,  Xotis  Criti- 
ri»  ctnjinnafit,  8.  Baer.  Pnsfstns  est  edeiidi  opei  is  ndju- 
jat  Fr.  DelllxMb  (LIpsIis,  1809,  gr.  8vo).  The  title  fully 
indicates  ihe  contents  of  the  work,  which,  however,  we 
»iil  specify.  The  Hebrew  text  is  f.iiiowed  by— 
a.  SjKcimen  Leetionum  <n  liae  BiitUme  Oeneett  reetpta- 


b,  r^oei  Oenetbi  roeatem  iwn  nreduetam  <n  Medio  Kxlre- 
mme  I'erim  retlntnle*. 

c  Seriptur<B  <3tne*i*.  inter  SckoUu  Orientate*  et  Oeciden- 
tale*  coMtmerece. 

d.  Loei  OstMsis  a  Ben- Athtr  et  Btn-SaphtaU  dtierm 
rtmetimimiati. 

«.  lAfci  Oetteeie  Coneimilee  qtU  facile  eor^mdimtur. 

/.  iMci  (jfiieMie  Liiia.la  Pamk  uotatL 

a.  iieotionee  IJbii  UeiieMS  Mam»-ethiecB. 

A.  Cfmnteetue  XotaruiH  MamirHicarvm ;  o.VarIeta8scrIp- 
tionis  el  lectlonls;  fi.  Aduutationea  Haaoretlcae;  t.  Claa- 
^ulA  lib)  I. 

(8.)  Liber  Jemla  . . .  (Ll|ieie,  1872),  containing  tbe  saitae 
critical  matter  as  Genesis. 

(8.)  Liter  Jubi . . .  (ibid.  1S76).  Opposite  tbe  title-page 
stsuds  a  rac-simile  of  the  Codex  Tshafbtksle  No.  8  a, 
which  gives  a  good  specimen  of  the  Babylonian  system 
of  pauciuatlou. 

(4.)  lAber  Duodectm  /Vi^Astorttm  .  .  .  (ibid.  IS7.<<). 

The  prefaces  which  precede  ihe  llel>rew  text  in  all  these 
Toinmes  give  an  iiccouui  of  the  various  MSS.,  editions, 
etc.,  wbtcn  bsve  been  iiemsed  for  esch  biMik,  nnd  are  full 
of  lustmcilon  to  the  student  of  the  sacred  text.  When 
completed,  this  edition  of  the  Old  Test,  will  form  not  a 
recension,  but  the  recension  of  ilie  I>e8t  Hebrew  text  witli 
which  the  student  can  be  rnrnlsbed. 

Literature.  —  For  the  different  editions  of  the  Old 
Test.,  see  Le-Ixing-Hash,  Wolf,  Bartolocci,  Roaenmlll- 
ler,  and  introductions  to  the  Uld  Test.,  together  with 
Davidson,  BHIicul  Critidm,  i,  187  sq.,  and  De  Rossi, 
l)e  //ebraiace  Typographia  Origiae,  etc.  (Parma,  1776) ; 
id.  De  Typographia  Hrbrao  -  Ferrmimti,  etc.  (ibid. 
1780);  id.  De  Ignotit  Nommllii  Anliquienmie  jfebr, 
Textus  EMl.  etc.  (Erlangen,  1782);  id.  AimaUe  He- 
brao  -  ttfpographici,  etc.  (Parma,  1795).  For  various 
readings,  see  the  editions  of  Kennicott.  Michaelis,  Jahn, 
Reineccius-Meissner-Dciilcrlein ;  the  Varia  I^clionei  of 
De  Rossi  (ibid.  1784,  4  vols.);  Davidson,  The  Hebrew 
Text  of  the  Old  Teelumeut,  etc.  (Lond.  1855)— following, 
as  Davidson  does,  De  Rossi  and  Jahn,  his  work,  besides 
being  deHcient,  cannot  always  be  relied  upon;  Pick, 
llora  SanMritante,  or  a  CoUeetion  of  Variovs  Hradinge 
of  the  Samantan  Pentateuch  compared  tcith  the  He- 
brew ami  other  A  nrient  V'ertiont,  in  Bibl,  Sacra  (Ando- 
ver,  1876-78);  Strack,  Katalog  der  hebr.  BOtlhand- 
tchri/ien  in  St.  Petertburg  (St.  Petenburg,  1875).  For 
critical  purposes,  see,  besides  the  articles  Quotations 
OF  THK  OiJ>  Tkstamicnt  IN  THB  Taijiu I)  and  Haso- 
R.IH  in  this  Cyclopadia,  together  with  the  literature 
given  in  thoee  articles,  Strack,  Prolegomena  Critiea  tn 
V.  T.  (Lipsiie,  187S);  id.  Zur  Textkrilik  det  Jetaiat,  in 
Lutheritche  Zeittchrifi  (Leipsic,  1877),  p.  17  aq.,  and  his 
preface  to  the  edition  of  the  Prophetarum  Codex  Buby- 
tonicut  Pelropotiianue  (Petrop.  1876);  Meir  Ha-I^vi 
Abulafia  (q.  v.),  niiri  S^'>0  nilOTa  IBO  (Florence, 
1760;  Berlin,  1761),  Lonzano,  ntin  IIS  (Venice,  1618; 
Berlin,  1745);  Nora  (q.  v.),  iV  Pn3«  (Vienna,  1818); 
also  in  the  Warsaw  Rabbinic  Bible ;  Heidenheim,  IDQin 
0^3^9  *nx«  (Rodelheim,  1818-21);  Kimchi,  Liber 
Radicum  edd.  I^ebrecht  et  Biesenthal  (Berlin,  1847) ; 
Frensdorff,  /He  ifauora  Magna  (Hanover  and  Leipsic, 
1876);  Geiger,  Vrtckrifl  md  Uebertetzungen  der  Bibel 
(Breslau,  1867),  p.  281  sq.;  Ihe  critical  notes  appended 
by  Baer  and  Delitzsch  to  the  diOerent  books  edited  by 
them ;  the  Mntechet  Snferim  (q.  v.),  best  ed.  by  J.  Mul- 
ler  (Leipsic,  1878);  the  forthcoming  work  of  Giiisburg 
on  tbe  Masorah,  which  will  be  published  in  4  vols.— viz. 
vol.  i,  the  Masorah  Magna,  lexically  arranged;  voL  ii, 
tbe  Masorah  Parva;  vol.  iii,  an  English  translation, 
with  explanatory  notes;  vol.  iv.  the  original  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Bible  according  to  the  Masorah;  and  De- 
litzsch, Cotnplulentieche  Varianten  ai  dem  A  Ittettament- 
licAen  Text*  (ibid.  1878).     (R  P.) 

RECENSIONS  of  thx  Nkw  Tkstament.  After 
the  critical  materials  at  the  basis  of  the  New-Test,  text 
had  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  Mill  and  Bentley,  they 
began  to  be  examined  with  care.  Important  readings 
in  different  documents  were  seen  to  possess  resemblances 
more  or  less  striking.  Passages  were  found  to  present 
the  same  form,  though  tbe  M.SS.  from  which  they  were 
derived  belonged  to  various  times  and  countries.    The 
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thought  suggeated  it«elf  to  Bengel  that  the  maM  of  ma- 
terials nii;;tit  be  definitely  classified  in  cunfunnitr  with 
aach  peculiarities.  The  same  idea  afterwards  occurred 
to  Semler.  Bengel  classified  all  tlie  documents  from 
which  various  readings  are  cullected  into  two  nalioiu  or 
/amUies — the  Asiatic  and  the  African,  To  (he  former 
belonged  the  Codex  Alexandrinua  as  the  chief;  to  the 
latter  the  (Sneco-Latin  codices.  At  first  that  eminent 
critic  does  not  seem  to  have  had  a  very  distinct  appre- 
hension  of  the  subject ;  and  therefore  he  speaks  in  gen- 
eral terms  of  it  in  his  edition  of  the  Ureek  Testament 
published  in  17S4;  but  in  tlie  posthumous  edition  of  the 
Apparatttt  Crilkut  (1763,  edited  by  Burkius)  he  is 
more  explicit.  Semler  was  the  first  that  used  the  term 
recemioK  of  a  particular  class  of  MS8.,  in  his  lltrmeneu- 
tuche  Vorberrilunri  (17CS).  This  critic,  however,  though 
acquainted  with  Wotsteiii's  lalxirs  on  the  text  of  the 
New  Test.,  had  nothing  more  than  a  dim  notion  of  the 
subject.  He  followed  Bengel  without  clearly  under- 
standing or  enlai^ing  his  views.  Uriesbach  was  the 
first  scholar  who  treated  the  topic  with  oonsuromale 
learning  and  skill,  elaborating  it  so  highly  that  it  be- 
came a  prominent  subject  in  the  crilicism  of  the  New 
Test.  But  he  had  the  benefit  of  Wetstein's  abundant 
treasures.  The  term  reoTuitm  applied  to  MS.  quota- 
tions by  ancient  writers,  and  versions  of  the  Ureek 
Testament  bearing  an  affinity  to  one  another  in  chariic- 
teristie  readings,  became  a  classical  word  in  his  hands, 
and  has  continued  so.  The  appellation  is  not  happily 
chosen.  Family,  luUion,  Htiu,  or  ortkr  would  have  been 
more  appropriate;  because  rnranon  suggests  the  idea 
of  revision,  whicli  is  inapplicable,  tf  it  be  remembere<l, 
however,  that  the  word  denotes  nothing  more  than  a 
certain  class  of  critical  documents  characterized  by  dis- 
tinctive peculiarities  in  common,  it  matters  little  what 
desigiMtion  be  employed. 

The  sentiments  of  Uriesbach,  like  those  of  Bengel, 
developed  and  cidarged  with  time.  Hence  we  must  not 
look  for  exactly  the  same  theory  in  his  different  publi- 
cations. In  his  DinterMio  Critica  de  Codidbm  Qiiatuor 
Evangeliontm  Origeimmu  (pais  prima,  published  in 
1771),  he  says  that  there  are,  perhaps,  three  or  four  re- 
censions into  which  all  the  ciodices  of  the  New  Test, 
might  be  divided  {Opiucula  Academicii,  edited  by  Gab- 
ler,  i,  289).  In  the  preface  to  his  first  edition  of  the 
(ireek  Testament  (1777),  he  states  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  8d  century  there  were  two  recensions  of 
the  gospels,  the  Alexandrian  and  the  Western.  In  the 
prolegomena  to  the  first  volume  of  his  second  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  the  matured  sentiments  of  this 
able  critic  are  best  set  forth.  There  he  illustrates  the 
Alexandrian  recension,  the  Western,  and  the  Coustanti- 
nopolitan.  The  first  two  are  the  more  ancient,  belong- 
ing to  the  time  in  which  the  two  collections  of  the 
New-Test,  writings,  the  wayyfXiov  and  o  riir.IirroXoc. 
were  made.  The  Alexandrian  was  an  actual  recension 
arising  at  the  time  when  the  two  portions  in  question 
were  put  together;  the  Western  was  simply  the  acci- 
dental result  of  carelessness  and  arbitrary  prucetlure  on 
the  part  of  transcribers  ami  others  in  the  MSS,  current 
before  the  wwootoXoc,  or  epistles,  were  collected.  The 
Constantinopolitan  arose  from  the  intermingling  of  the 
other  two,  and,  like  the  Western,  is  no  proper  recmrion, 
but  was  rather  the  result  of  a  condition  of  the  docu- 
ments brought  about  by  the  negligence  and  caprice  of 
copyists  or  meddling  critics.  The  Alexandrian  is  pre- 
sented by  the  MSS.  C,  L,  38,  102,  106,  and  by  B  in  the 
last  chapters  of  the  four  gospels :  by  the  Memphitic, 
£thiopic,  Armenian, and  Plilloxenian  vei«ions;  and  the 
quotations  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  Eusebius, 
Atbanasius,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  Isidore  of  Pelu- 
sium.  The  Western  accords  with  the  Gmco-Latin  cod- 
ices, with  the  Aiite-Hieronymian  Latin  version,  and 
with  B  in  the  gospel  of  Matthew ;  also  with  1, 18,  69, 
118,124,131,157;  with  the  Thebaic  and  Jemsalem- 
Syriac  versions,  and  the  quotations  of  Irenaeus  in  Latin, 
Cypriao,  TertuUian,  Ambrose,  and  Augustine,    The  third 


or  ConatantinopoKtan  is  shown  in  A,  R,  F,  G.  H,  S,rftk 

gospels,  the  Moacuw  codices  of  the  Pauline  epistles  lie 
Gothic  and  Slavonic  versions;  and  in  the  quoutistsrf 
such  fathers  as  lived  during  the  4th,  5th,  and  6ili  at- 
turies  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  neighboring  pnf- 
inces.  The  text  in  Cbrysostom  is  described  by  (Jre^ 
bach  aa  a  mixed  one;  and  of  P,  Q,  and  T  he  says  tin: 
they  accord  sometimes  witli  the  Alexanilrian,  aometiw* 
with  the  Western.  The  Alexandrian  reoeiuton  soag*: 
to  avoid  and  change  whatever  might  be  offeosin  b 
Greek  ears;  but  the  Western  preserved  the  baiaber^n- 
nine  readings  when  opposed  to  the  grnius  of  the  Gnrt 
language;  Hebraizing  ones;  readings  involving  adf- 
cism  or  unpleasant  to  the  ear.  The  Alexandrian  taa^ 
to  illustrate  words  and  phrases  rather  than  the  taw. 
the  Western  endeavored  to  render  the  sense  dearer  tf 
less  involved  by  means  of  explanations,  cimimlccutisei. 
additions  gathered  from  every  aide,  as  well  aa  \n  tatt- 
positions  of  words  and  sanlenres.  It  also  prefemd  tk 
readings  which  are  more  full  and  \-erboae,  a*  wdl » 
supplements  taken  from  parallel  paaoagcis  sametiaa 
omitting  what  might  render  the  s«i*e  obscure  or  sera 
repugnant  to  the  context  or  parallel  passages,  is  iD 
which  respects  the  .\lexandrian  is  purer.  The  Alexan- 
drian critic  actM  the  part  of  a  grammarian,  the  Whi- 
ern  that  of  an  interpreter.  In  all  these  points  Giin- 
bach  asserts  that  the  Constaiilinnpolitan  omoam.^ 
agrees  with  the  Ale.xandrian ;  hot  with  this  diftmer. 
that  it  is  still  more  studious  of  Greek  propriety,  adaiin 
more  glosses  into  the  text,  and  intermingles  titks 
Western  readings,  which  differ  fnim  the  .\lexaadtis'. 
or  else  readings  compounded  of  Alexandrian  and  Wea- 
em.  No  recension  is  exhibited  by  any  oodex  is  iu 
original  purity  (Prolrj/owtma  ta  Aoritas  TtJ^iianfia 
[8d  e<l.  by  Schulz],  voL  i,  p.  Ixx  sq.). 

Michaelis  thinks  that  there  have  existed  four  priaei- 
pal  editions :  1.  The  Western,  used  in  cmmtries  wktrt 
the  Latin  language  wu  spoken,  2.  Tlie  Alexandriin  a 
Egyptian,  witli  which  the  quoutions  of  Oiigen  csia- 
cide  and  the  Coptic  version.  8.  The  Edesnene  edstio'. 
embracing 'the  MSS.  fium  which  the  old  Syriac  wu 
made.  4.  The  Byzantine,  in  general  use  at  CooiaBii- 
nople  after  that  city  became  the  capital  of  the  Euaa 
empire.  This  last  is  subdivided  into  the  andcst  ai 
the  mralem  {fnlroditcHoti  to  lie  New  Te»t^  lianilirrl 
by  Marsh,  ii,  175  sq„  2d  ed.). 

Assuredly  this  classifieatioa  is  no  improvement  vpa 
Gricsbach's. 

Somewhat  different  from  Griesbach's  aratan  is  tkst 
of  Hug,  which  was  first  proposed  in  bis  KaUhof  n 
iku  neue  TettantetU  {180S).  1.  The  cmio)  «c&m>c- i- ^■ 
the  most  ancient  text,  imtevised,  which  came  imd  ex- 
istence in  the  2d  century,  found  in  D.  1,  IS,  69. 1SI."I 
the  goapels ;  in  D,  E,  F,  G,  of  Paul's  epistles ;  in  D.  E.  >if 
the  Acts;  and  in  the  old  Latin  and  Thebaic  verBOX. 
The  Peshito  also  lielongs  to  this  class  of  teat,  ifag^ 
it  differs  in  some  respects  from  D.  2.  About  the  isid- 
dle  of  the  3d  century,  Hesychius,  an  Egyptian  bishiiiii 
made  a  recension  of  the  co«»^  tntooif.  To  tins  brimi 
B,  C.  L,  of  the  gospels ;  A,  B,  C,  40, 80,  SCT,  in  the  Arts: 
A,  a  C,  40,  367,  in  the  Catholic  epiaties:  A.  R  C,  4& 
367, 17,  of  the  Pauline  epistles,  and  A.  C  <ir  the  ApoM- 
lypse.  It  appears  in  the  citations  of  .Alhanasiiis.lliir- 
cus  and  Haoarius  the  monks,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  aix: 
Cosmas  Indicopleustes.  This  recension  had  ecdc)i*>- 
tical  authority  in  Egypt  and  Alexandria.  3.  Aboot  ik>- 
same  time,  Lucian.  a  presbyter  of  Antiorh,  in  Syria,  rt- 
vised  the  icott^  ticfomc  »  tt  then  existed  m  the  Pesbi- 
to,  comparing  different  HSS.  current  in  Syria.  Is  tki5 
way  he  produced  a  text  which  did  not  wboDy  hansv- 
nize  with  the  Hesychiaa  because  he  was  less  staiSns 
of  elegant  Latinity.  It  appears  iir  E,  F,  G,  H,  S,T.  <^ 
the  gospels,  and  b,  b,  of  the  Moscow  EnmgrUttaria  cil- 
iated by  Matthiii,  with  most  of  the  cursive  MSS. ;  ia  C 
a„  b,  d.  c,  m,  k  (MauhKi),  of  the  AcU;  in  g  (MatthsT. 
f,  k,  1,  m,  c,  d,  of  the  Pauline  and  Catholic  epistlcK :  is  t 
k,p,  1,0,  Moscow  HSS- of  the  Apocalypse;  intheGo>- 
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«  and  SUvonic  Terrions,  aiid  the  quotations  of  Theo- 
[>byUct,  though  his  text  u  no  longer  pure.  4,  A  fourth 
recension  Hug  attributes  to  Origen  during  his  residence 
>t  Tyre.  To  it  belong  A,  K,  M,  42,  106, 114, 116,  and 
10  of  Hatthat  in  the  gnapela,  the  Philoxenian  Syriac, 
;he  quotations  of  Theodoret  and  Chtyaostom.  From 
:bie  summary  it  appears  that  Hug's  Kotvq  liciome 
igrees  substantially  with  the  Western  recension  of 
jriesbacb.  It  is  mote  comprehensive,  as  including  the 
fesbito,  with  the  quotations  of  Clement  and  Origen, 
The  Hesychian  recension  of  Hug  coincides  with  the 
Uexandrian  of  Griesbach. 

Eicbhom'a  system  is  substantially  that  of  Hug,  with 
me  important  exception.  He  assumed  an  unrerised 
iirm  of  the  text  in  Asia,  and,  with  some  differences,  in 
Africa  also.  This  unrerised  text  may  be  traced  in  its 
.wo  forms  as  early  as  the  2d  century.  Lucian  revised 
he  first,  Heaycbius  the  secoud.  Hence,  from  the  close 
>f  the  third  century,  there  was  a  threefold  phase  of  the 
ext— the  African  or  Alexandrian,  the  Asiatic  or  Con- 
itantinopolitan,  and  a  mixture  of  both,  Eichhom  de- 
lied  tbait  Origen  made  a  new  recension  (JiinUitmiy  in 
la*  tune  Testament,  voL  iv,  §  85  sq.). 

In  1816  Nolan  published  an  Inquiry  inio  the  Integrity 
yfthe  Greek  Vulgate,  in  which  he  propounded  a  pecul- 
ar  theory  of  recensions.  He  divided  all  the  docnmcnts 
nto  three  classes — the  Palestinian,  equivalent  to  Gries- 
lach's  Alexandrian ;  the  Egyptian,  identical  with  Gries- 
lach's  Western ;  and  the  Byzantine.  The  three  forms 
>r  the  text  are  represented,  as  he  assumed,  by  the  Co- 
lex  Vaticanus  and  Jerome's  Vulgate,  with  the  Codices 
ITerccllensis  and  Brixianiis  »[  the  Latin  rersion.  The 
ast  two  contained  a  more  ancient  text  than  that  rep- 
'esented  by  the  version  of  Jerome.  The  Palestinian 
«cension,  which  be  attributes  to  Eusebius  of  Cosarea, 
s  greatly  censured  as  having  been  executed  by  this 
stber  with  arbitrariness  and  dishonesty,  since  he  tarn- 
lered  with  passages  because  of  their  opposition  to  his 
\rian  opinions.  At  the  end  of  the  &th  century  this 
recension  was  introduced  into  Alexandria  by  Euthalius, 
md  was  circulated  there. 

Scholz  made  two  classes  or  families — the  Alexan- 
Irian  or  Occidental,  and  Constantinopolitao  or  Oriental. 
Sriesbach's  Western  class  is  contained  in  the  former. 
Me  referred  to  the  Alexandrian  several  of  the  ancient 
USii,,  and  a  few  later  ones — the  Memphitic,  Thebaic, 
Etbiopic,and  Latin  vereions,  and  the  ecclesiastical  writ- 
!rs  belonging  to  Western  Europe,  with  those  of  Africa. 
To  the  Constantinopolitan  he  referred  the  MSS,  belung- 
ng  to  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  Syria,  Eastern  Europe,  es- 
;)eciaUy  Constantinople,  with  the  Philoxenian,  Syriac, 
jolhic  Geoiipan,  and  Slavonic  versions,  besides  the  fa- 
thers of  these  regions.  To  the  latter  he  gave  a  decided 
preference,  because  of  their  alleged  mutual  agreement, 
ind  also  because  they  were  supposed  to  be  written  with 
;reat  care  after  the  most  ancient  exemplars;  whereas 
:he  Alexandrian  documents  were  arbitrarily  altered  by 
>fficious  grammarians.  Indeed,  he  traces  the  Constan- 
iiiopolitan  to  the  autography  of  the  original  writers. 

Rinck  agrees  with  Scholz  in  classi^'ing  all  docu- 
Dents  under  two  heads — the  Occidental  and  the  Ori- 
intal;  the  former  exhibited  in  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  in 
the  epistles,  the  latter  containing  the  cursive  MSS. 
The  former  he  subdivides  into  two  families — the  Afri- 
can (A,  B,  C)  and  the  Latin  codices  (D,  E,  F,  G).  He 
Sods  in  it  the  result  of  arbitrary  correction,  ignorance, 
ind  carekasness. 

Tischendorf s  view,  given  in  the  prolegomena  to  the 
leventh  edition  of  his  Greek  Testament,  is  that  there 
are  two  pairs  of  classes — the  Alexandrian  and  Latin, 
the  Asiatic  and  Byzantine.  The  oldest  form  of  the 
text,  and  that  which  most  bears  an  Alexandrian  com- 
plexion, is  presented  in  A,  B,  C,  D,  I,  L,  P,  Q,  T,  X,  Z, 
A,  perhaps  also  R,  in  the  gospels.  A  later  form,  bear- 
ing more  of  an  Asiatic  complexion,  is  in  E,  F,  G,  H,  K, 
M,  0,  S,  U,  V,  r,  ^.  For  the  Acu  and  Catholic  epistles 
the  oldest  text  is  given  in  A,  B,C;  for  Acts  probably 


D  and  I  also.  For  the  Pauline  epistie*  the  oldest  text 
is  represented  by  A,  B,  C,  H,  I,  D,  F,  G,  the  first  five  be- 
ing Alexandrian,  the  last  two  Latin ;  D  standing  be- 
tween the  two  classes.  A  and  C  in  the  Apocalypse 
have  a  more  ancient  text  than  B. 

Lachmann  disregarded  all  systems  of  recenrions,  and 
pixtceeded  to  give  a  text  from  ancient  documents  of  a 
certain  definite  time — the  text  which  commonly  pre- 
vailed in  the  8d  and  4th  centuries,  drawn  from  Orient- 
al MSS. — with  the  sid  of  Occidental  ones  in  cases  where 
the  former  disagree  among  themselves.  In  bis  large 
edition  he  follows  the  united  evidence  of  Eastern  and 
Western  MSS.  His  merits  are  very  great  in  the  de- 
partment of  New -Test,  criticism;  but  this  is  not  the 
place  to  show  them.  He  does  not,  however,  profess  to 
give  a  text  as  nesr  as  possible  to  that  which  be  judges 
to  proceed  from  the  sacred  writers  themselves,  as  Gries- 
bach and  Tischendorf  have  done.  On  the  contrary,  be 
has  simidy  undertaken  to  present  that  form  of  the  text 
which  is  found  in  documents  belonging  to  a  certain 
period  as  a  basis  contributing  to  the  discovery  of  the 
authentic  text  itself.  Hie  text  is  an  important  aid  to 
the  work  of  finding  out  the  original  words;  not  the 
original  itself,  as  be  would  have  given  it.  For  this 
reason  his  edition  contains  readings  which,  in  his  own 
opinion,  could  not  have  been  originaL  His  object  was 
therefore  somewhat  ditTerent  from  that  of  most  editors. 
But  he  set  an  example  of  rigid  adherence  to  the  task 
proposed,  and  of  critical  sagacity  in  eliminating  the 
true  text  from  ancient  documents  of  the  time,  evincing 
the  talents  and  skill  of  a  master.  Since  his  time  it  has 
been  the  fashion  among  inferior  critics  and  imitators  to 
attach  undue  weight  to  antiquity.  Uncial  MSS.  and 
their  readings  have  been  too  implicitly  followed  by 
some. 

Tischendorf  more  recently  adopted  the  same  views 
as  those  of  I^achmann,  holding  that  the  most  ancient 
text  alone  should  be  edited,  though  it  may  not  always 
be  what  the  sacred  authors  wrote.  This  principle  be- 
ing laid  at  the  basis  of  his  eighth  edition,  lately  com- 
pleted, made  a  considerable  difference  between  it  and 
the  eetenlh.  The  internal  goo«lness  of  readings,  the 
context,  and  sound  judgment  are  thus  excluded,  and 
this  at  the  expense  of  something  more  valuable;  for 
mere  outward  and  ancient  testimony  can  never  elicit 
what  ought  to  be  an  editor's  chief  object — the  presenta- 
tion of  a  text  as  near  the  original  one  as  can  be  pro- 
cured. The  oldest  text  of  the  best  MSS.  and  versions 
is  valuable  only  so  far  as  it  assists  in  attaining  that 
object.  It  is  owing  to  the  undue  elevation  of  antiquity 
that  such  a  reading  as  o  iun':yivin  6en|,-  in  John  i,  18 
has  been  given  in  the  text  of  a  recent  edition.  The 
Same  excessive  veneration  for  antiquity  has  led  to  the 
separation  of  o  yi^ovcv  from  oiiSi  'iv  (John  i.  8)  in  mod-  . 
em  times.  Lachmann  is  exceeded  by  smaller  followers, 
not  in  his  own  exact  line. 

To  Griesbach  all  must  allow  distinguished  merit. 
He  was  a  consummate  critic,  ingenious,  acute,  candid, 
tolerant,  and  learned.  His  system  was  elaborated  with 
great  ability.  It  exhibits  the  marks  of  a  sagacious 
mind.  But  it  was  assailed  by  many  writers,  whose 
combined  attacks  weakened  its  basis.  In  Germany, 
Eichhom,  Bertholdt,  Hug,  Schulz,  Gabler,  and  Schott 
made  various  objections  to  it.  In  consequence  of  Hug's 
acute  remarks,  the  venerable  scholar  himself  modified 
bis  views.  He  did  not,  however,  give  up  the  three  re- 
censions, but  still  maintained  that  the  Alexandrian  and 
Western  were  distinct.  He  admitted  that  the  Syriac, 
which  Hug  had  put  with  the  co<v^,n'as  nearer  to  that 
than  to  the  Alexandrian  class ;  but  he  hesitated  to  put 
it  with  the  Western  because  it  differed  so  much.  He 
denied  that  Origen  used  the  Koii'ii,  maintaining  that 
the  Alexandrian,  which  existed  before  his  time,  was 
that  which  he  employed.  He  conceded,  however,  that 
Origen  had  a  Western  copy  of  Mark  besides  an  Alex- 
andrian one;  that  in  his  commentary  on  Matthew, 
though  the  readings  are  chiefly  Alexandrian,  there  is 
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>  great  number  of  such  u  are  Weatem,  and  which 
therefore  appear  in  D„  IS,  28,69, 134, 181, 167,  the  old 
Italic,  Tulgate,  and  Syriac.  Tbua  Origen  bad  varioui 
copies  at  hand,  as  he  himself  repeatedly  aaserta,  Uriea- 
l)ach  also  conceded  that  Clemens  Alcxandrinus  had  va- 
rious  copies,  differing  in  the  forms  of  their  texts.  Hence 
his  citations  often  agree  with  the  coiv^  ulomt;  and  D. 
Thus  Origen  and  Clement  cease,  in  some  measure,  to  Iw 
Maiidard  representative*  of  the  Alexandrian  recension. 
The  concessions  nf  Uriesbach,  resulting  from  many  acute 
obaerrations  made  by  Hug  and  others,  amounted  to 
this,  that  the  nearness  of  MSH.  and  recensions  to  one 
another  was  greater  than  he  had  liefure  assumed ;  that 
his  two  ancient  recensions  had  more  points  of  contact 
with  one  another  in  existing  documents  than  he  had 
clearly  perceived.  The  line  between  his  Alexandrian 
and  Western  classes  became  less  perceptible.  Thi^  in- 
deed, was  the  weak  point  of  the  system,  as  no  proper 
division  can  be  drawn  between  the  two.  In  the  appH- 
ealion  of  his  system  he  professed  to  follow  the  consent 
of  the  Alexandrian  and  Western  recensions,  unless  the 
internal  marks  of  truth  in  a  reading  were  so  strong  as 
to  outweigh  this  argument.  But  he  departed  from  his 
principle  in  several  instances,  as  in  1  Cor,  iii,  4 ;  Gal,  ir, 
14:  Phil.iii,8;  1  Thess.ii,7;  Heb.ir,2. 

In  the  year  1814  Dr,  Lanience  published  objections 
to  Grieabach's  system,  many  of  which  are  unfounded. 
Some  of  his  observatioiw  are  pertinent  and  fairi  more 
are  irrelevant.  He  does  not  show  much  appreciation 
of  the  comparative  value  of  HSS.  and  texts,  and  reasons 
in  a  sort  of  mechanical  method  against  Griesbach,  It 
is  evident  that  be  was  somewhat  prejudiced  against  the 
Alexandrian  recension.  Observations  like  the  following 
show  an  animus  against  the  German  critic :  "  Too  much 
dazzled,  perhaps,  by  the  splendor  of  intricate  and  per- 
plexing researeh,  he  overlooked  what  lay  immediately 
before  him.  When  he  threw  his  critical  bowl  among 
the  established  theories  of  his  predecessors,  he  too  hastily 
attempted  to  set  up  his  own  without  having  ttret  totally 
demolished  theirs,  forgetting  that  the  very  nerve  nf  bis 
criticism  was  a  principle  of  hostility  to  every  standard 
text"  {Remark*  upon  IM*.  Si/stenuilic  Cliu$ification  of 
M8S.  adopted  by  Grieibach,  p.  67).  The  pamphlet  of 
the  Oxford  scholar  is  now  almost  forgotten,  yet  it  pro- 
duced considerable  effect  at  the  time  of  its  appearance, 
when  the  reprinting  of  Griesbach's  Greek  Testament  in 
England  was  associated  with  the  active  dissemination 
of  Unitarian  tenets,  and  the  accomplished  German  him- 
self was  unjustly  charged  with  leaning  to  similar  views. 

In  America,  Mr.  Norton  subsequently  animadverted 
upon  the  same  system  with  considerable  acnteness  and 
plausibility.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  did  not 
fully  understand  all  Griesbach's  sentiments;  he  had  not 
studied  the  pecidiar  readings  of  MSS,,  the  quotations 
of  the  fathers,  and  the  characteristics  of  ancient  ver- 
sions, yet  he  has  urged  some  objections  forcibly  and 
(xmclusi  vely  against  the  adoption  of  the  system. 

Hug's  theoiy  of  recensions,  so  far  as  it  diOeis  from 
Griesbach's,  is  without  foundation.  It  makes  Origen 
use  the  coiv^  tttooie,  whereas  his  usual  text  agrees 
with  the  Alexandrian.  The  Hesychian  recension  was 
employed  at  least  a  hundred  years  previously  by  dem- 
ent of  Alexandria,  and  that  Hesychius  was  rully  the 
author  of  a  recension  is  historically  baseless ,  he  may 
have  corrected,  in  some  pUccs,  a  few  copies  which  he 
used.  The  recension  attributed  to  I^ucian  is  also  desti- 
tute of  historical  proof.  The  basis  of  this  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  koiv/i  Uioaie  as  it  existed  in  Syria. 
Again,  it  is  very  improbable  that  Origen  undertook  to 
revise  the  coiv^  licioait.  It  is  true  that  Jerome  ap- 
peals to  the  rxemplart  of  Origen,  but  this  does  not  im- 
ply that  the  latter  made  a  revision  of  existing  copies. 
The  Alexandrian  father  used  copies  of  the  New  Test, 
selectetl  with  care,  and  probably  corrected  them  in  va- 
rious places,  but  he  did  not  undertake  in  bis  old  age  the 
laborious  task  of  making  a  peculiar  revision.  The  si- 
lence of  ancient  writers,  especially  of  Eusebius,  who  is 


roost  copious  in  his  praise*  of  Origen,  speaks  stnmJy 
against  the  critical  studies  of  the  Alexandrian  father  b 
the  New-Test.  text.  We  believe,  therefore,  thai  the  le- 
cension  system  of  Hug  is  unsustained  by  hiMurieal  Amo. 
Succeeding  critics  have  refused  to  adopt  it,  GriesbsA 
himself  made  several  pertinent  abjections  to  it.  it  «m 
also  assailed  by  Schou,  Kinck,  Gabler,  and  others,  tb. 
Norton,  too,  opposed  it. 

Nolan's  system  is  fundamentally  wrong.  Then  is  so 
evidence  that  the  Codex  Brixianua  contains  the  lata 
version  in  iu  oldest  form,  and  therefore  the  assaned 
connection  of  it  with  the  Byzantine  text  faila  to  shs« 
that  the  latter  is  the  most  ancient  and  best  represeata- 
tive  of  the  original  (ireek.  'llie  Codex  Brixianaa,  <m 
the  contrary,  is  itself  a  revision  of  the  old  Latin  text 
Nolan  thinks  that  the  Codex  Vercellensis  has  s  text 
corrected  by  Eusebius  of  VercelU  after  that  which  te 
brought  from  Egypt  on  his  return  from  exile.  Bat  thai 
form  of  the  text  circulated  in  the  West  before  Eusefaias, 
and  the  Palestinian  recension,  which  be  supposes  to  ban 
been  introduced  into  Alexandria  by  Euthalliia,  was  thctr 
before ;  thus  the  system  so  ingeniously  elaborated  br 
the  critic  is  historically  erToneou&  It  iatroduccs  arbi. 
trary  and  baseless  conjectures  into  the  department  of 
criticism,  ignores  facts,  and  deals  in  unjust  accusation 
against  ancient  writers,  such  as  Eusebius  of  Casan^ 
who  were  as  honest  as  the  aealous  upholder  himself  of 
the  Byianrine  t«xt.  All  attempts  to  roaintun  the  mat 
recent  in  opposition  to  the  most  ancient  text  most  aec- 
essarily  fail.  Thoroughly  erroneous  as  Nolan's  ikeorr 
is,  it  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  some  advocates  of  the 
received  text  in  England.  Mr.  Home  could  say  ol  it, 
even  in  the  ninth  edition  of  his  JnlrodacHom  to  tie  Crw- 
ictUSIudg  and  Knowledge  of  tie  Scripturet,  "The  ■alc(^ 
rity  of  the  (ireek  Vulgate  be  has  confessedly  estaUirfied 
by  a  series  of  proofs  and  connected  arguments  ibe  aMst 
decisive  that  can  be  reasonably  desirnl  or  expected.* 

With  regard  to  Scholz's  system,  which  is  iih  alii  il 
with  Bengcl'^  it  may  be  preferable  to  Griesbach's  s«  f> 
as  it  allows  but  two  classes  of  documents ;  it  is  eenaislT 
simpler.  His  estimate,  however,  of  tie  rabu  of  {aailia 
is  erroneous.  He  failed  to  prove  that  the  paiticalv 
form  of  the  text  current  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  dof 
ing  the  first  three  centuries  was  the  same  as  that  pn- 
sented  by  the  Constantinnpolitan  MSS.  of  a  much  Ism 
date.  He  did  not  show  that  the  Byzantine  family  was 
derived  from  the  autographs  of  the  original  writers  ia  t 
very  pure  state ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  admit  that  the 
text  which  obtained  at  Constantinople  in  the  reigas  sf 
Constantine  and  Constance  was  collated  with  the  Alex- 
andrian, a  cironmstanee  which  would  natural!  v  give  riss 
to  a  mingling  of  readings  belonging  to  both.  Eusebiss 
stales  that  he  made  out  fifty  copies  of  the  New  Test,  to 
the  use  of  the  churches  at  Constantinople  at  the  reqaesi 
of  Constantine :  and  as  we  know  that  he  gave  a  decided 
preference  to  Alexandrian  copies,  it  cannot  be  doiAted 
that  he  followed  those  sanctioned  by  Origen's  autboriiy. 
Constantinnpolitan  codices  differ  in  their  chaTaetetiMic 
readings  from  the  Alexandrian,  but  the  preference  be- 
longs to  the  Utter,  not  to  the  former.  Why  sboaJdjua- 
ior.  be  placed  above  older  documents?  Antiquiiy  mar 
be  overbalanced  by  other  considerations,  and  cenainhr 
the  Alexandrian  HSS.  are  neither  fanltleas  nor  ponu 
But  the  Byzantine  and  later  HSS,  are  more  corfa|it 
ffumbert  must  not  be  considered  decisive  of  riebt  read- 
ings in  opposition  to  antifnty,  yet  numbers  had  aa  as. 
due  influence  on  Scholz's  mind.  Rinck  has  refatnl  hit 
supposed  proofs  of  the  superiority  of  ConstaniioopalitaB 
MSS.,  and  Tischendorf  baa  more  elaborately  done  tbs 
same  in  the  preface  to  his  first  edition  of  ibe  Gnek 
Testament  (1841).  In  fact,  Scholz's  historical  proob  aic 
no  better  than  fictions  which  true  histoiy  rejects. 

No  definite  system  of  recensions  such  as  those  of 
Griesbach,  Hug,  and  Scholz  can  be  made  out,  beesut 
lines  of  division  cannot  be  drawn  with  aocuracy.  Oa 
knowledge  of  the  ways  in  which  the  early  text' was  <tr- 
teriorated — of  the  induences  to  which  iiwasexpaaed,tk 
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>rTecliom  it'  underwent  in  different  pUcea  at  different 
mes,  the  methods  in  wliich  it  was  copied,  the  priiici- 
lea,  if  nich  there  were,  on  which  tranacribera  proceed- 
1 — ^is  too  meagre  to  build  up  a  secure  structure.  The 
ibject  must  therefore  remain  in  obacuritv.  Its  nature 
I  such  as  to  give  rise  to  endless  specuUtion  without 
(fording  much  real  knowledge ;  it  is  vague,  indefinite, 
liadowr,  awakening  curiosity  without  satisfying  it. 
'et  we  are  nut  disposed  to  reject  the  entire  iirstem  of 
laasificatian  as  visionary.  It  is  highly  useful  to  arrange 
tie  materials.  The  existence  of  certain  characteristic 
!adings  may  be  clearly  traced  in  various  monuments 
f  the  text,  however  much  we  may  speculate  on  their 
auaes.  It  is  true  that  in  several  cases  it  is  very  diffi- 
ult  to  distinguish  the  family  to  which  a  particular 
fading  belongs,  because  its  characteristics  may  be  di- 
ided  between  two  classes,  or  they  may  be  so  mixed 
hat  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detect  the  family  with 
rhich  it  should  be  united;  the  evidences  of  its  rela- 
ionship  nuy  be  so  obscure  as  to  render  the  determina- 
ion  of  its  appropriate  recension  a  subtle  problem.  It  is 
lao  unquestionable  that  no  one  MS.  version  or  father 
xbibits  a  recension  in  a  pure  state,  but  that  each  form 
f  the  text  appears  mote  or  less  cnmipted.  The  specu- 
itloiia  of  the  critics  to  which  we  have  referreil  have 
ad  one  advantage,  viz.  that  they  have  made  the  char- 
cteristic  readings  of  MSS.  better  understood,  and  ena- 
led  us  to  group  together  certain  documents  presenting 
he  same  form  of  text.  Thus  in  the  gospels  K,  A,  B, 
;,  D,  I,  L,  P,  Q,  T,  X,  Z  present  an  older  form  of  the 
ext  than  £,  F,  6,  H,  K,  H,  S,  U,  V,  r.  Among  the 
inner,  K,  B,  Z  have  a  text  more  ancient  and  correct 
ban  that  of  the  others, 

MatthHi  repudiated  the  whole  system  of  recensions 
s  useless  and  absurd.  We  question  whether  he  was 
rarranted  by  learning,  penetration,  or  judgment  to  use 
he  contemptuous  language  which  he  applied.  His  in- 
lustry  in  collating  MSS.  and  editing  their  text  was 
'raiseworthy,  but  he  had  not  the  genius  to  constnict  a 
lood  text  out  of  the  materials  within  his  reach.  He 
vefcitimated  bis  Moscow  codices,  and  looked  on  Gries- 
lacb's  merits  with  envious  eye;  hence  his  diatribe 
>n  recensions  shows  more  ardent  zeal  than  discretion. 
Vbat  sentence  can  show  the  spirit  of  the  man  better 
ban  this?— "Griesbach  has  been  hammering,  filing,  and 
olishing  for  thirty  years  at  this  masterpiece  of  uncriti- 
ism,  unbelief,  and  irreligiousness  in  Semler's  recensioii- 
oannfactory"  (  Ufier  die  sogmcmntm  Secemionm,  teelcke 
>er  //err  Abt  Bengtl,  dtr  Herr  Doctor  SenUer,  und  der 
'/err  Geheim-KirehenratA  Grietbach,  in  dem  ffriechischtn 
rerle  de*  N.  T.  teoUen  tfOdeckt  haben,  p.  28).  Prof.  Lee 
mployed  language  equally  strong  with  Hatth&i's,  but 
lot  80  scurrilous,  though  of  the  same  tendency:  "Inge- 
lioaae  Ube  familiaram  fabrics,  nt  mihi  viiletur,  in  unum 
anturomodo  finem  feliciter  exstructie  sunt;  ut  rem  in 
eipsa  hand  valde  obecuram,  tenebris  ^gy ptiacis  obscu- 
iorem  reddant ;  Editoresque  eos  qui  se  omnia  rem  acu 
etigisae  patent,  supra  mortalium  labendi  statum,  nesciu 
luancum,  evehere"  (Prolegomena  m  Btblia  Polyglntta 
[Mndimauia  Minora,  f,69).  Neither  is  sufiicieutly  em- 
nent  to  be  justified  in  the  employment  of  phraseology 
rnm  which  masters  in  criticism  like  Griesbach  would 
-efrain.  Hear  the  veteran  scholar,  in  his  last  publica- 
ion,  speaking  of  Hug :  **  Dubitationis  igitur  causas  ex- 
MNiere  mihi  liceat,  sed  paucis  et  modeste,  nee  eo  animo, 
It  cum  viro  doctissimo  quem  permagni  me  facere  inge- 
lue  profiteor,  decertem,  sed  nt  turn  alios  viros  harum  re- 
"um  peritoa,  turn  in  primis  i|isum  exciiem  et  humanissi- 
ne  invitem  ad  novum  instituendum  causie,  qtue  in  uni- 
,-ena  re  cririca  Novi  Testament!  maximi  mumenti  est, 
sxamen,  quo  ea,  si  ullo  modo  fieri  id  poasit,  ad  liquidum 
landem  perducatar"  (J/rfc^emo/ii  de  Vetiitlit  Tertnt  A'ovi 
Tettttmeali  RecemionSmi,  particula  ii,  p.  42).  The  pre- 
»ding  observations  will  help  to  account  for  the  varying 
ichemea  of  different  critica.  Some  may  look  for  greater 
»actneaa  and  nicety  than  others,  hence  they  will  make 


more  families  of  documents ;  others,  with  less  acuteneaa 
or  ingenuity,  will  rest  satisfied  with  classes  more  strong- 
ly marked  by  the  number  of  materials  they  embrace  or 
the  breadth  of  territory  over  which  they  were  supposed 
to  circulate.  There  is  no  possibility  of  arriving  at  pre- 
cision. The  commingling  of  readings  has  obliterated 
many  peculiarities  in  the  progress  of  time,  though 
enough  has  been  left  to  form  the  basis  of  a  rough  classi- 
Ucatinn. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  clanify  the  ancient  versions, 
such  as  the  Peshiio-Syriac,  because  their  texts  have 
suffered  frequent  interpolations  and  changes.  In  the 
quotations  of  the  fathers  we  must  make  allowance  fur 
meinoriter  citation,  without  expecting  great  care  or  at- 
tachment to  the  letter.  Griesbach,  however,  denies  that 
Origen  quoted  from  memory — and  none  has  investigat- 
ed the  citations  of  the  Alexandrian  father  with  equal 
labor — but  the  state  of  his  commentaries  is  far  from 
being  what  we  could  wish,  and  the  original  ia  often  lost 
or  corrupted. 

The  term  recention  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  Old 
Test,  as  well  as  the  New  Test.  There  the  materials 
hitherto  collated  all  belong  to  one  recennon,  viz,  the 
Masoretic.  Some,  indeed,  have  divided  them  into  Ma- 
soretic  and  Ante-Masoretic,  but  the  latter  cannot  be 
traced.  At  present  we  are  acquainted  with  only  one 
great  family,  though  it  is  probable  that  particular  re- 
visions of  parts  of  the  Okl  Test,  preceded  the  labors  of 
the  Masoretes.  Whether  the  Karaite  Hebrew  MSS.— 
of  which  many  have  been  recently  brought  to  St.  Peters- 
burg— present  a  different  form  of  the  text  from  the  Ma- 
soretic will  be  seen  after  they  have  been  collated;  it  is 
certain  that  their  vowel-system  is  different  from  the 
present  one.  We  expect,  therefore,  that  important  read- 
ings may  be  furnished  by  these  very  ancient  codices. 

See  Bengel,  Inlrodudio  in  Cririn  N.  T^  prefixed  to 
his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  (Tubingen,  1734, 
4to);  Semler,  Voiiereiitmgen  zur  /fermeneutUe  (Halle, 
1760-69,  8vo);  Michaelis,  /ntrodudvm  to  fhe  N.  T.,  by 
Marsh,  ii,  173  sq. ;  Griesbach,  Oputatta  (edited  by  Gab- 
Ipr,  tvith  the  Preface  of  the  latter  [Jena,  1824-25, 2  vols. 
8vo]);  id.  Commentarim  Criticvi  in  Textum  Gracum, 
particulie  i  and  ii  (ibid.  1798,  1811,  8vo);  ii.  Prole- 
gomena to  the  second  edition  of  his  Greek  Testament 
(1796, 8vo) ;  Eichhom,  EhiUilung  (G6tt,  1827, 8vo),  vol. 
iv;  Bertholdt,  Einleitttng  (Erlangen,  1812,  8vo),  vol.  i; 
Schulz,  Prolegotnena  to  the  third  edition  of  Griesbach 
(Beri.  1827,  8vn) ;  Hug,  Einkit.  (4th  ed.  Stuttgart,  1847, 
8vo),  vol.  i ;  De  Wette,  Eialeil,  m  das  neue  Testament 
(6th  ed.  Berl.  I860,  8vo);  Schott,  Isagoge  Hitlorico- 
critica  (Jena,  1880, 8vo) ;  MatthHi,  Veber  die  togenmm- 
ten  Rectnsionen,  etc.  (Leips.  1804, 8vo) ;  Scholz,  Biblisch- 
kritische  Reise,  etc.  (ibid.  1823,  8vo) ;  id.  Prolegomena 
to  the  N.  T.  (1830),  vol.  i;  Laurence,  remarks  on  Gries- 
bach's  Sgstemafic  Classification  of  MSS.  (Oxford,  1814, 
8vo):  Kinck,  Lucubrulio  Critica  in  Acta  A  post.,  Ejip, 
Cathol.  et  /'uu/tn.  etc.  (Basil.  1830,  8vo) ;  Tischendorf, 
Prolegotnena  to  his  e«li(ion  of  the  Greek  Testament 
(Leips.  1841, 8vo),  with  the  Prolegomena  to  his  seventh 
edition  (ibid.  1869),  and  his  article  Bibeltext  in  Herzog's 
Enci/ilupSdie ;  Reuss,  Die  Geschichte  der  heiligm  SchriJ"- 
ten  neuen  Testaments  (4th  ed.  Brunswick,  1864);  Nor- 
ton, Genuineness  nfthe  Gospels  (Boston,  1837,  8vo),  vol. 
i ;  Davidson,  Treatise  on  Biblical  Criticism  (Edinburgh, 
1852),  vol.  ii._Kitto.  See  Criticism;  Makuscrii^s; 
Various  Keadinos. 

Reception  of  tbe  Holy  Oboat.  In  the  act 
of  conferring  the  orders  of  the  ministry  simple,  or  of  its 
higher  functions,  such  as  the  eldership  or  bishopric,  the 
solemn  words  are  used,  "  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Having  been  originally  used  by  Jesus  when  he  com- 
missioned his  apostles,  the  expression  has  been  retained 
by  the  Church  as  the  most  proper  and  authoritative 
form  in  which  the  powers  of  the  Christian  priesthood 
can  be  conveyed.  "  That  the  Church  is  vindicated," 
says  Stoughton,  "  in  employing  them  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  bishops  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  the  min- 
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isterial  powers  of  office  are  identically  the  same  with 
those  held  by  the  apostles,  and  if  given  at  all  iDuat  pro- 
ceed from  the  same  source— i.  e.  the  Holy  Ghost."  In 
the  ordination  of  priesta  the  same  principle  will  apply. 
"Thoee  under  the  devignation  of  presbyters  or  elders 
also  received  their  authority  from  this  divine  source, 
notwitbstandini;  that  there  roiKht  be  one  or  more  inter- 
metliate  links  in  the  chain  of  transmission."  "Take 
heed,"  said  Paul  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus,  "  unto  your- 
selves and  to  all  the  flock  over  the  which  the  Holy 
Uhoet  hath  made  vou  overseers."  If,  therefore,  it  be 
Krauted  that  the  bishop  has  the  power  of  ordaining,  it 
follows  that  he  stands  as  an  agent  between  the  heavenly 
source  of  authority  and  the  candidate  to  whom  that 
authority  is  to  be  given,  and  is  qnalifled  to  pronounce, 
"  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  office  and  work  of  a 
priest  [or  bishop]  in  the  Church  of  (J<id,''  etc 

We  have  quoted  Stoughton  because  he  fully  exhibits 
the  High-Chureh  notion  of  orrlmatioH  (q.  v.),  but  we  do 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  its  endorsers.  Even  the 
liOW-Chureh  clergy  of  the  Anglican  communion  and  the 
ProtesUnt  Episcopal  Church  refuse  to  give  it  approval 
See  Episcopacy.  In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
bishops  are  not  regarded  as  the  successors  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  the  apostolical  succession  of  its  ministry  is  not 
maintained.  See  aru  Episcop.vcy,  §  iv.  ,The  form  of 
ordination  is  very  like  in  the  different  chnrehes,  and  its 
variability  of  opinion  depends  upon  the  interpretation 
of  the  language  employed. 

'  RECEPTION,  Reuoiocs,  of  monks,  nans,  and  other 
religious  persons,  is  the  ceremonial  whereby  they  are 
admitted  to  the  probationary  state  called  the  novitiate 
(q.  v.).  Before  the  ceremony  of  reception  a  short  pre- 
(taratory  stage  must  be  passed  through  by  the  candidate 
(called  at  this  stage  a  "postulant"),  the  duration  of 
which  usually  rauges  from  two  to  six  months.  The 
ceremony  of  the  reception,  called  also  "  clothing,"  is  per- 
formed by  a  bishop,  or  a  priest  delegated  by  a  bishop,  and 
consists  in  blessing  the  religious  dress  or  habit  and  in- 
vesting the  postulant  therein  with  appropriate  prayers, 
the  hair  being  at  the  same  time  cut  off  and  the  secular 
dress  laid  aside,  in  token  of  the  renunciation  of  the  tvorld 
and  its  pomps  and  pleasures.  The  reception,  however,  is 
understood  to  be  only  a  provisional  step,  and  the  novice 
remains  free  to  return  to  secular  life.at  any  time  during 
the  novitiate CKainber»'»  Encuclop.  s.  v 

Reoeptorium  was  the  name  of  an  ecclesiastical 
outer  building,  a  kind  of  speaking-room,  a  parlor  con- 
tiguous to  the  ancient  churches ;  it  is  sometimes  called 
tabHatormm  (q.  v.).  Mention  of  it  occurs  in  Sidonins 
Apollinaris  (I  v,  epist.  17),  Sulpitius  Severus  {DiaL  ii, 
1),  the  tirst  Council  of  HAcon  (can.  ii),  Theodoretns, 
and  many  other  authors.  Theixloretus  relates  that 
Theodosius,  when  he  came  to  request  absolution  from 
St.  Ambrose,  found  the  saint  sitting  in  lalutalorio. 
tScaliger  is  wrong  in  supposing  this  to  be  a  room  in 
the  bishop's  mansion ;  it  adjoined  the  cbureh,  and  was 
a  part  of  the  chureh  building.  In  the  reoeptorium 
the  sacred  utensils,  the  ornaments,  and  robes  of  the 
(mediieval)  clergy  were  deposited  for  safe -keeping. 
Here  the  clergy  were  accustomed  to  retire  for  private 
devotions,  preparatory  to  their  engaging  in  public  ex- 
ercises. It  was  also  a  general  audience-room,  where 
friends  and  acquaintances  met  to  exchange  their  affec- 
tionate salutations  and  inquiries,  and  where  the  bishop 
or  the  priests  received  the  people  who  came  to  ask  their 
blessing  or  recommend  themselves  to  their  prayers,  or 
to  take  their  advice  in  matters  of  importance.  Sulpitius 
Severus  (Dial,  ii,  1)  shows  us  Su  Martin  sitting  in  a 
kind  of  sacristy,  and  his  priests  in  another,  receiving 
visitors  and  transacting  business. 

Recevaur,  Fkan90is  Joseph  Xavier,  a  French 
priest  and  historian,  was  bom  at  Longeville  (Uoiiba) 
April  80, 1800,  Hardly  had  he  received  his  orders  when 
he  was  called  to  Paris  (Oct.,  1824)  to  ffil  a  subordinate 
puiition  in  the  cabinet  of  the  minister  of  ecclesiastical 


affiiirs  and  of  public  Instmctibn.  From  June,  1^  ts 
June,  1829,  be  was  head  of  the  bureau  uf  aecretairf^ 
to  the  same  minister.  Afterwards  appointed  a  lesc^ 
er  in  the  theological  faculty  of  Paris  (May  1,  1SM> 
he  became  titular  professor  of  moral  pliiliwupby  VmiA 
1, 1841,  and  dean  of  the  faculty  Dec  6,  1830.  He  bd 
not  long  been  relieved  from  theae  last  dutiea  who  ht 
died  in  his  native  country,  May  7,  1854.  The  varins 
positions  which  be  filled  permitted  him  to  deroM  kii 
labora  to  several  important  wortca.  We  have:  &- 
dtfTehe$  Phiiotopkiquf  mr  U  Fottdemmt  de  la  Cerii- 
lade  (Paris,  1821, 12mo)^-.4ocor</(iefa  f'ui  €ttte  la  So- 
lum, ou  Krpoiilum  dtt  Priticipfs  tur  letqiteU  rrpott  fa  i«i 
Calholiqiu  (ibid.  1830-83,  12mo)  :—lCttai  mr  la  AVtfiTt 
de  rAuif,  mr  rOrigine  dtt  Idit*  tt  k  Fomdemal  dt  b 
Crrtiude  (ibid.  1884,  8vo)  -.—Tractatus  Tktologk—  it 
Juailiii  rt  Comlraetibai  (ibid.  1885,  I2ino) : — latrodu- 
Htm  a  la  Thiotogie  (Beeanfvn.  1889,  8vo)  i^flitloirt  i 
F-^gUie  drpuu  ton  £tablittrmenl  jutqu'au  Pomlificed  i 
Grigoin  XVI  (Paris,  1840-47,  8  Tola.  Svw).  As  b 
editor,  abb^  Receveur  has  given  a  new  editiaa  ef  the 
ThiohgU  Dogmaliqut  H  Morale  of  BaUly  (1830),  aad 
another  of  the  Tkiologie  Morale  of  Lif^oori,  to  wUA 
he  has  added  some  notes  (1833).  Collectar  lor  tke 
Koucelle  HiograpUe  GiniraU,  he  died  a  short  time  tSas 
having  contributed  the  articles  Saint-Cgprien  and  Sai^ 
CyiUft,— Hoefer,  A'oHr.  Buig.  Ghurak,  a.  v. 

Re'chab  (Heb.  Reekab',  32^,  a  rider;  Sept.1V 
Xa/3),  the  name  of  three  men. 

1.  The  flrat  named  of  the  two  "  sons  of  Rimoon  tke 
Beerothite,"  "captains  of  bands,"  who  murdered  Isk- 
boshetb  in  his  bed  in  order  to  gain  favor  with  Darii 
but  were  put  to  death  by  him,  with  expteaaious  of  ab- 
horrence for  their  crime  (2  Sam.  iv,  5-12).  KC  IMt, 
Josephus  calls  him  Thanmit  (Sawoc,  At^.  rii,  %  1> 
The  other's  name  was  liaanah  (q,  v.). 

2.  The  " father"  of  Jehonadab  (or  Jonadab,  Jer.xxxr. 
6),  who  was  Jehu's  companion  in  destroyiiu;  the  w- 
shippersof  Baal  (2  Kings  X,  15, 23).  See  JiofoSADUL 
B,C,  ante  882.     Ue  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Becfaaiaia 

(q.v.). 

3.  The  father  of  Malchiah,  which  latter  was  ralef  of 
part  of  Beth-haccerem,  and  is  named  as  repairing  tbt 
dung-gate  in  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem  under  Scbe- 
miah  (Neh.  iii,  14).    AC.  ante  446. 

Reob'abite  [properly  Be'dtaiite']  (Heb.  always  a 
the  plur.  and  with  the  art.,  ha-Rtiabim',  S"3=^  a 
patrial  from  Reekab;  Sept.  'Apxa^iv,  'Paxnfidr,  nt.\ 
a  tribe  who  appear  only  in  one  meroorable  scent  t( 
Scripture  (Jer.  xxxv,  3-18).  Their  history  befcre  and 
after  it  lies  in  some  obscurity.  We  are  left  to  starih 
out  and  combine  some  scattered  notices^  and  to  get  btu 
them  what  light  we  can. 

I.  In  1  Chrou.  ii,  55  the  house  of  Rechab  is  idiBii- 
fied  with  a  section  of  the  Kenites  who  came  into  Caoaa 
with  the  Israelites  and  retained  their  noawftic  faahJD. 
and  the  name  of  Hemath  is  mentiooed  as  the  ptfn- 
arch  of  the  whole  tribe.  See  Hemath;  Kksits.  It 
has  been  inferred  from  this  passage  that  the  deseendaSi 
of  Rechab  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  Renitcs  settled 
from  the  first  at  Jabez,  in  Jadah.  Se«  Jbrohadab.  The 
fact,  however,  that  Jehonadab  took  an  active  |nrt  in  the 
revolution  which  placed  Jehu  on  the  throne  jut  tr 
indicate  that  he  and  his  tribe  belonged  to  Israel  rather 
than  to  Judah,  and  the  late  date  of  1  Cbron^  taken  »- 
gether  with  other  facts  (mfm),  makes  it  more  probable 
that  this  passage  refers  to  the  locality  occupied  bf  the 
Reehabites  after  their  return  from  the  captirity.  Is 
confirmation  of  this  view,  it  may  be  Doticrd  that  Ar 
"  shearing-house"  of  2  Kings  x,  14  was  prohsbly  tbt 
known  rendezvous  of  the  nomad  tribe  of  the  Kcbki 
with  their  flocks  of  sheep.     See  SHCARi^co-iiocsK, 

Of  Rechab  himself  nothing  is  kiHiwn.  He  may  han 
been  the  father,  he  may  have  been  the  remote  anujiHr 
of  Jehonadab.  The  meaning  of  the  word  makes  it  |«^ 
able  enough  that  it  was  an  epithet  paaaog  into  a 
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ame.  It  may  have  pointed,  as  in  the  robber-chief  of 
Sam.  iv,  2,  to  a  conapicuoiu  form  of  the  wild  Bedouin 
ife;  and  Jihpiiadab,  the  son  of  the  Sfder,  may  have 
ten,  in  part  at  least,  for  that  reason,  the  companion 
nd  friend  of  the  fierce  captain  of  Israel  who  drives  as 
rith  the  fuiy  of  madness  (2  Kings  is,  20).  Another 
oojecture  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  name  is  ingenious 
nough  to  merit  a  disinterment  from  the  foigotten  leam- 
og  of  the  I6th  century.  Bnulduc  (Oe  Ecctn.  ante  tjeg. 
ii,  10)  infera  from  'i  Kings  ii,  12;  xiii,  U,  that  the  two 
Teat  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisba  were  known,  each  of 
hem  in  his  time,  as  the  chariot  (33?,  Re'keb)  of  Israel, 
.  e.  its  strength  and  protection.  He  infers  from  this 
bat  the  special  disciples  of  the  prophets,  who  followed 
hem  in  all  their  austerity,  were  ktiown  as  the  "  sons  of 
be  chariot,"  Bene-RrM  ;  and  that  afterwards,  when  the 
riginal  meaning  had  been  lost  sight  of,  this  was  taken 
s  a  patronymic,  and  refemd  to  an  unknown  Rechab. 
U  present,  of  course,  the  different  vowei-poims  of  the 
wo  words  are  sufficiently  distinctive;  but  the  strange 
ndiag  of  th«  Sept.  in  Judg.  i,  19  (ort  'Ptixip  iuorii- 
laro  avroic,  where  the  A.V.  has  <^  because  they  had 
iariolt  of  iron")  shows  that  oiie  word  might  easily 
nough  be  taken  for  the  other.  Apart  from  the  evi- 
lence  of  the  name  and  the  obvious  probability  of  the 
act,  we  hare  the  statement  {tpiavtum  rnleat)  of  John 
if  Jernsalem  that  Jehonaclab  was  a  disciple  of  Elislia 
Dt  Intiit.  Moiuich.  c  25). 

II.  The  personal  bistoiy  of  Jehonadab  has  been  dealt 
'ith  under  that  name.  Here  we  have  to  notice  the 
lew  character  which  he  impressed  on  the  tribe  of 
rbich  he  was  the  head.  As  his  name,  his  descent,  and 
be  part  which  he  played  indicate,  he  and  his  people 
isd  all  along  been  worshippers  of  Jehovah,  circumcised, 
mi  so  within  the  covenant  of  Abraham,  though  not 
eckoned  as  belonging  to  Israel,  and  probably  therefore 
Mt  considering  themselves  bound  by  the  Mosaic  law 
ind  ritual.  The  worship  of  Baal  introduced  by  Jezebel 
ind  Ahab  was  accordingly  not  less  offensive  to  them 
han  to  the  Israelites.  The  luxury  and  license  of 
fhceoician  cities  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  sim- 
ilicity  of  their  nomadic  life  (Amos  ii,  7, 8 ;  vi,  8-6).  A 
)rntest  was  needed  against  both  evils,  and,  as  in  the  case 
)f  Elijah,  and  of  the  Nazarites  of  Amos  ii,  1 1 ,  it  took  the 
brm  of  asceticism.  There  was  to  be  a  more  rigid  ad- 
lerence  than  ever  to  the  old  Arab  life.  What  had  been 
1  traditional  habit  was  enforced  by  a  solemn  command 
imn  the  sheikh  and  prophet  of  the  tribe,  the  destroyer 
if  idolatry,  which  no  one  dared  to  transgress.  They 
rere  to  drink  no  wine,  nor  build  house,  nur  sow  seed, 
lor  plant  vineyard,  nor  have  any.  All  their  days  they 
•ere  to  dwell  hi  tents,  as  remembenng  that  they  were 
(rangen  in  the  land  (Jer.  xxxv,  6, 7).  This  was  to  be 
he  condition  of  their  retaining  a  distinct  tribal  exist- 
ince.  For  two  centuries  and  a  half  they  adhered  faith- 
ully  to  this  rule;  but  we  have  no  record  of  any  part 
aken  by  them  in  the  history  of  the  period.  We  may 
hink  of  them  as  presenting  the  same  picture  which 
Kber  tribes,  uniting  the  nomad  life  with  religious  au- 
Writy,  have  presented  in  later  periods. 

The  Mabathieans,  of  whom  Diodorus  Siculus  speaks 
zix,  94)  as  neither  sowing  seed,  nor  planting  fruit-tree, 
•or  using  nor  building  house,  and  enforcing  these  Irans- 
niited  customs  under  pain  of  death,  give  us  one  strik- 
ng  instance.  The  fact  that  the  Nabalhieans  habitually 
irsnk  "wild  honey" (^Ai  d^piov)  mixed  with  water 
V>ioA.  Sic,  xix,  94),  and  that  the  Bedouin  as  habitually 
Hill  make  locusts  an  article  of  food  (Burckbardt,  Bed- 
mint,  p,  270),  shows  verj-  strongly  that  the  Baptist's 
ife  was  fashioned  after  the  Kechabitish  as  well  as  the 
!tazaritish  type.  Another  is  found  in  the  prohibition 
)f  wine  by  Mohammed  (Sale,  Koran,  Pnlim.  Ditt.  §  5). 
V  yet  more  interesting  parallel  is  found  in  the  rapid 
^wth  of  the  sect  of  the  Wahabls  during  the  last  and 
ireaent  century.  Abd-ul-Wahab,  from  whom  the  sect 
^es  its  name,  reproduces  the  old  type  of  character  in 


all  its  completeness.  Anxious  to  protect  his  counliy* 
men  from  the  revolting  vices  of  the  Turks,  as  Jehon»- 
dab  had  been  to  protect  the  Kenites  from  the  like  vice* 
of  the  Phcenicians,  the  Bedouin  reformer  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  returning  to  the  old  austerity  of  Arab  life.  What 
wine  had  been  to  the  earlier  preacher  of  lighteoosnesa^ 
the  outward  sign  and  incentive  of  •  fatal  corruption, 
opium  and  tobacco  were  to  the  later  prophet,  and,  as 
such,  were  rigidly  proscribed.  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  Wahabls  became  a  formidable  party,  the  Puritans 
of  Islam,  presents  a  striking  analogy  to  the  strong  po- 
litical inHueuce  of  Jehonailab  in  2  Kings  x,  15, 28  (cump. 
Burckbardt,  Brdouim  and  WuMablt,  p.  288,  etc.). 

IIL  The  invasion  of  Judah  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in 
B,C  607  drove  the  Recbabites  from  their  tents.  Pos- 
sibly some  of  the  previous  periods  of  danger  may  have 
led  to  their  settling  within  the  limits  of  the  territory 
of  Judah.  Some  inferences  may  be  safely  drawn  from 
the  facts  of  Jer.  xxxv.  The  names  of  the  Kechabites 
show  that  they  continued  to  be  worsbip|iers  of  Jeho- 
vah. They  ai«  already  known  to  the  prophet.  One 
of  them  (ver.  8)  bears  the  same  name.  Their  rigid 
Nazaritish  life  gained  for  them  admission  into  the  house 
of  the  LonI,  into  one  of  the  chambers  assigned  to  priests 
and  Levites,  within  its  precincts.  They  were  received 
by  the  sons  or  followers  of  a  ''  man  of  Uod,"  a  prophet 
or  devotee,  of  special  sanctity  (ver.  4),  Here  they  are 
tempted,  and  are  proof  against  the  temptation,  and  their 
steadfastness  is  turned  into  a  reproof  for  the  unfaithful- 
ness of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  See  Jebkmlah.  The 
history  of  this  trial  ends  with  a  special  blessing,  the  full 
import  of  which  has,  for  the  most  part,  not  been  ade- 
quately apprehended:  "Jnnadab,  the  son  of  Kechab, 
shall  not  want  a  man  to  stand  before  me  forever"  (ver. 
19),  Whether  we  look  on  this  as  the  ulteraitce  of  a 
true  prophet,  or  as  a  walieimiim  ex  erentu,  we  should 
hardly  expect  at  this  precise  point  to  lose  sight  alto- 
gether of  those  of  whom  it  was  spoken,  even  if  the 
words  pointed  only  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  name  and 
tribe.  They  have,  however,  a  higher  meaning.  The 
words  "  to  stand  before  me"  C}^^  ^9^)  >re  essential- 
ly liturgical.  The  tribe  of  Levi  is  chosen  to  "stand 
before"  the  Lord  (Deut.  x,  8 ;  xviii,  6, 7).  In  Gen.  xviii, 
22;  Judg.  XX,  28;  Psa.  cxxxiv,  1 ;  Jer.  xv,  19,  the  litur- 
gical meaning  is  equally  prominent  and  unmistakable 
(comp,  Gesenius,  Thetaur.  s.  v.;  Grotiua,  ad  lixC).  The 
fact  that  this  meaning  is  given  ("ministering  before 
me")  in  the  Targuin  of  Jonathan  ia  evidence  (1)  as  to 
the  received  meaning  of  the  phrase;  (2)  that  this  ren- 
dering did  not  shock  the  feelings  of  studious  and  de- 
rout  rabbins  in  oar  Lord's  time ;  (8)  that  it  was  at  least 
probable  that  there  existed  representatives  of  the  Recha- 
bites  connected  with  the  Temple  serWces  in  the  time 
of  Jonathan,  This,  then,  may  |KMsibly  hare  been  the 
extent  of  the  new  blessing,  7'he  Kechabites  were  sol- 
emnly adopted  into  the  families  of  Israel,  and  were  rec- 
ognised as  incorporated  into  the  tribe  of  Levi,  Their 
purity,  their  faithfulness,  their  consecrated  life,  gainc«l 
for  them,  as  it  gained  for  other  Nazarites,  that  honor. 
See  Priest,  Hebrew,  In  Lam,  iv,  7  we  may  perhaps 
trace  a  reference  to  the  Rechabites,  who  had  been  the 
most  conspicuous  examples  of  the  Nazaritish  life  in  the 
prophet's  time,  anil  most  the  object  of  his  admiration. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  refer  to  a  few  authorities 
agreeing  in  the  general  interpretation  here  given,  though 
iliffering  as  to  details.  Vatablus  (Cril.  Stic,  ad  loc.)  men- 
tions a  Jewish  tradition  (R.  Judah,*as  cited  by  Kimchi ; 
cump,  Scaliger,  Klench.  Triharet.  Sermr.  p.  26)  that  the 
daughters  of  the  Rechabites  married  Levite^  and  that 
thus  their  children  came  to  minister  in  the  Temple. 
Olariiis  (iWrf,)  conjectures  that  the  Rechabites  them- 
selves were  chosen  to  sit  in  the  great  council,  Sanctius 
and  Calmet  suppose  them  to  have  ministered  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Nethinim  (Calmet,  IHtt,  tvr  let  Ri- 
ehub.  1726).  Serrarius  {Triharet.)  identifies  them  with 
the  Essenes;  Scaliger  (foe  cil.)  with  the  Chasidim,  in 
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whow  name  the  prieaU  oifered  special  daily  Mcrifioea, 
aiid  who,  in  this  way,  were  "aUDding  berore  tbe  Lord" 
continually. 

IV.  It  remains  for  us  to  see  whether  there  are  any  trace* 
of  their  aftcr-historj'  in  tbe  Biblical  or  later  writers.  It 
is  believed  that  there  are  soch  traces,  and  that  they  con- 
firm the  statements  made  in  the  previous  paragraph. 

1.  We  have  the  singular  heading  of  Psa.  Ixxi  in  the 
Sept.  version  (riji  ^miit,  miv  'lai'nlap,  Kai  riv  rpu- 
ruv  w'xfiaXwrtaiivnni),  which,  however,  is  evidence 
merely  of  a  tradition  in  the  8d  century  B.C  indicating 
that  the  "son*  of  Jonadab"  shared  the  captivity  of  Ik- 
raet,  and  took  their  place  among  tbe  Levitical  psalm- 
ists who  gave  expression  to  the  sorrows  of  tbe  people. 
Tbe  psalm  itself  belongs  to  Dsvid's  time.    See  Psauib, 

2.  There  is  the  significant  mention  of  a  son  of  Kechab 
in  Neh.  iii,  14  as  OM>perating  with  the  priests,  Leviles, 
•od  princes  in  the  restoration  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem. 

8.  Tbe  mention  of  tbe  house  of  Rechab  in  I  Chmn. 
ii,  55,  though  not  without  difficulty,  ponits,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  to  the  aame  conclusion.  The  Rechabites 
have  become  scribes  (O^BIO,  nphfrim),  Ihey  give 
themselves  to  a  calling  which,  at  the  time  of  tbe  return 
from  Babylon,  was  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  the  bands 
of  Levite*.  The  other  names  (Tiralhites,  Shimeath- 
ites,  and  Suchathitcs  in  the  A.  V.)  seem  to  add  nothing 
to  our  knowledge.  The  Vulg.  rendering,  however  (evi- 
dence of  a  trailitional  Jewish  interpretation  in  the  lime 
of  Jerome),  gives  a  translation  based  on  etymologies, 
moreor  less  accurate,  of  tbe  proper  names,  which  stnking- 
ly  oonlirms  tbe  view  now  taken:  '■Cognationes  quoque 
Scribarura  babitantium  in  Jabes,canentes  atque  resonan- 
les,et  in  labemaculis  comroorantes."  Thus  interpreted, 
the  passage  points  to  a  resumption  of  the  outward  form 
of  their  old  life  and  its  union  with  their  new  functions, 
Tbe  etymologies  on  which  this  version  rests  are,  it  must 
be  confessed,  very  doubtful.  Scaliger  {Elateh.  T)  Uuer. 
Serrar.  c  23)  rejects  them  with  scorn.  Pellican  and 
Calmet,  on  the  other  band,  defend  the  Vulg.  rendering, 
and  Gill  (ad  loc)  does  not  dispute  iu  Moat  modern  in- 
terpreters follow  tbe  A.  V.  in  taking  the  words  as  prop- 
er names.  It  desen-es  notice  also  that  while  in  1  Chrou. 
ii,  M,  65  the  Rechabites  and  Netophathites  are  men- 
tioned in  close  connection,  the  "  suns  of  the  singers"  in 
Neb,  xii,  28  appear  as  coming  in  large  numbers  from 
tbe  villsges  of  the  same  Net>phathites.  The  close 
Juxtaposition  of  the  Rechabites  with  the  descendants 
of  David  in  1  Cbron,  iii,  1  show*  also  in  how  honorable 
an  esteem  they  were  held  at  tl.<  time  when  that  book 
was  compiled. 

4.  Tbe  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  James  the 
Just  given  by  Hegesippus  (Eiiseb.  H.  E.  ii,  23;  bnngs 
the  name  of  the  Rechabites  once  more  before  us,  and 
in  a  very  strange  connection.  While  tbe  scribes  and 
Pharisees  were  stoning  him, "  one  of  tbe  priesu  of  tbe 
sons  of  Rechab,  the  son  of  Rechabim,  who  are  mentioned 
by  Jeremiah  the  prophet,"  cried  out,  protesting  against 
the  crime.  Stanley  (Servumi  and  Euay  on  tht  Apot- 
toUc  Agt,  p.  388),  struck  with  the  seeming  anomaly  of  a 
priest,  ••  not  only  not  of  Levitical,  but  not  even  of  Jew- 
ish descent,"  supposes  the  name  to  have  been  used  loose- 
ly as  indicating  the  abstemious  life  of  James  and  other 
Nszarites,  and  points  Co  the  fact  that  Epiphauius  (Uar. 
Ixxviii,  14)  ascribes  to  Simeon,  the  brother  of  James, 
the  words  which  Hegesippus  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Rechabite.asa  proof  that  it  denoted  merely  the  Nax- 
aritish  form  of  life.  'Calmet  (foe.  at.)  supposes  the  man 
to  have  been  one  of  tbe  Rechabite  Netbinim,  whom  the 
informant  of  Hegesippus  took,  in  bis  ignorance,  for  a 
priest.  The  view  which  hss  been  here  taken  presents, 
it  is  believed,  a  mote  satisfactory  solution.  It  was  hard- 
ly possible  that  a  writer  like  Hegesippus,  living  at  a 
time  when  tbe  details  of  tbe  Temple  services  were  fresh 
in  the  memories  of  men,  should  have  thus  spoken  of  the 
Rechabim  unless  there  had  been  a  body  of  men  to  whom 
the  name  was  commonly  applied.    He  uses  it  as  a  man 


would  do  to  whom  it  was  familiar,  without  bong  ani. 
by  any  apparent  or  real  anomaly.  Tbe  Tar;gam  of  Jsa- 
atban  on  Jer.  xxxv,  19  iudicatea,  as  baa  been  noticed, 
tbe  same  bet.  We  may  accept  Hegeaippus  tboefw 
as  an  additioaal  witness  to  Ibe  existence  of  tbe  Rcdia- 
bites  as  a  recognised  body  up  to  tbe  d«(nictiao  of  Jen- 
salero,  sharing  in  the  ritual  of  tbe  Temple,  partly  de- 
scended from  tbe  old  "sons  of  Jonadab,"  partly  recrniicd 
by  the  incorporation  into  their  ranks  of  men  derotiag 
themselves,  as  did  James  and  Simeon,  to  the  aame  eea- 
secrated  life.  Tbe  form  of  austere  holiiieas  presented 
in  the  life  of  Jonadab,  and  tbe  blessing  pronoaoceil  « 
his  descendants,  found  their  highest  representatives  is 
the  two  brothers  of  the  Lord. 

5.  Some  later  notices  are  not  witboat  intemt 
Benjamin  of  Tiidela,  in  the  12th  century  (ed.  Asbtr. 
1840,  i,  112-114),  mentions  that  near  El  Jiibw  ( =  PtaB- 
beditha)  he  found  Jews  who  were  named  Rechafaim. 
They  titled  tbe  ground,  kept  flocka  and  berda,  tbmmmti 
from  wine  and  flesh,  and  gave  tithes  to  tescben  wb< 
devoted  tbemaelvcs  to  studying  the  law  and  weepa^ 
for  Jerusalem.  They  were  100,000  in  number,  and  wot 
governed  by  a  prince,  Salomon  han-Nasi,  who  tiatec 
his  genealogy  up  to  the  house  of  Daviil,  and  ruled  orn 
the  city  of  Tbema  and  Telmas.  A  later  traveller.  Dr. 
Wolff,  gives  a  yet  stranger  and  more  drtailed  reptn 
The  Jews  of  Jerusalem  and  Yemen  told  him  that  be 
would  find  the  Rechabites  of  Jer.  xxxv  bring  not 
Mecca  {Journal,  1829,  ii,  884>  When  be  came  near 
Senaa  he  came  in  contact  with  a  tribe,  the  Beni-Khaib. 
who  identified  themsdves  with  the  sons  of  JoaadalL 
With  one  of  them,  Milsa,  WullT  oonvened.  sind  be  repora 
tbe  dialogue  as  follows:  "I  asked  him, '  Wboae  desccad- 
ant*  are  you  ?'  iiiat  answered,  'Come,  and  I  win  ab»a 
yvu,'  and  read  from  an  Arabic  Bible  tbe  words  of  Jn. 
xxxv,  5-11.  He  then  went  on.  'Cume,  and  ran  wifi 
find  us  60,000  in  number.  You  see  the  words  of  iW 
prophet  have  been  fulfilled :  Jonadab  tbe  son  of  Rechab 
shall  not  want  a  man  to  stand  before  me  forever' "  (iW. 
p.  88.^).  In  a  later  journal  (ibid.  1839,  p^389)  be  Bee- 
tions  a  second  interview  with  Hfisa,  describe*  thea 
as  keeping  strictly  to  the  old  rule,  calls  them  now  by 
the  name  of  the  Beni-Arhad,  and  says  that  Beni-Iancl 
of  the  tribe  of  Oan  live  with  them.  A  paper  Om  Bt- 
cfnt  Xotictt  of  Ike  Sedtabittt,  by  Signor  IMerotti,  w» 
read  at  tbe  Cambridge  meeting  of  tbe  British  Aaoda- 
tiun  (October,  1862).  He  met  with  a  trilie  calling  them- 
selves by  that  name  near  the  Dead  Sea,  about  two  mik* 
south-east  from  it.  They  bad  a  Hebrew  Bible,  and  said 
their  prayera  at  the  tomb  of  a  Jewbb  rabU.  TWt 
told  him  precisely  tbe  aame  stories  as  bad  been  fadd  i* 
Wolff  thirty  years  befoie. — Smith.  Tbe  details,  how- 
ever, whether  correct  or  not,  apply  to  Talmodical  Jews 
more  than  to  Rechabites.  They  are  described  as  lirug 
in  caverns  and  low  housex,  not  in  tents — and  this  ia 
Arabia,  where  Bedouin  habits  would  cease  to  be  angu- 
lar; nor  are  any  of  the  Rechabite  rules  observable  ia 
them  except  that  of  refraining  from  wine  —  an  ab«i- 
nenoe  which  ceases  to  be  remarkable  in  Arabia,  where 
no  one  drinks  wine,  and  where,  among  the  stioogbolat 
of  Islam,  it  could  probably  not  be  obtained  without  dan- 
ger and  difficulty.  There  were  large  numbers  of  Tal- 
mudical  Jews  in  Arabia  in  tbe  time  of  Hohamiscd,  and 
these  supposed  Rechabites  are  probably  descended  frea 
a  body  of  tbem.  See  Witaius,  Diaeti.  de  ReduMtit,  m 
Mucett.  Sacra,  ii,  176  sq.;  Carpzov,  Apptiraf.  p.  148: 
Calmet,  Distrt.  mr  let  StJchaUltt,  in  ComtmaHain  Li- 
Ural,  vi,  18-21.— Kitto.  For  tbe  modem  tempenaee 
organization  by  this  name,  see  Temperakck. 

Reobae,  Jeah  Oippkr  de  (whose  reiigioaB  aaaie 
was  J  fa*  de  Siimte-ifarir'),  a  French  Dominican,  wai 
bom  at  Quilleboeuf  Aug.  25,  1601.  He  took  the  habit 
of  a  monk,  and  taught  Greek  and  Hebrew  at  Paris,  tha 
at  Bordeaux.  He  travelled  in  the  Orient  as  aa  apos- 
tolic missionary,  and  visited  the  isle  of  Seto  and  Css- 
stantinople.  Returning  to  Paris  about  the  end  of  lOl 
he  became  in  1637  prior  of  the  convent  of  the  I 
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ans  It  Itouen,  and  devbted  himself  with  snccen  to 
reaching.  Being  Kent  to  Bordeaux  in  1640,  he  col- 
■cted  numerous  materiala  Tor  writing  the  history  of  his 
nier;  and  when,  in  1666,  the  monks  of  St.  Domi- 
ic  founded  several  houses  in  France,  he  waa  charged 
rith  the  erection  of  divers  novitiates.  He  died  April  9, 
660.  Wehaveof hi8work8,/>«  VriiitExtrdef$Solidaet 
'raliqunde  la  Vie  Sptrihirlteet  Rfligieun  (Rouen,  1688- 
0,4  vols.  12mo)  -.—  Vie  de  Sttiiit- Ht/iicinlhe  (Paris,  1648, 
•2nio) :— /vM  Via  de  Tmis Bimhfurtux  de  Bretagne,Yte* 
)fakrfuc,  Et'tqite  de  Remm,  A  lain  de  la  Roche,  Pierre 
luintin  (ibid.  1645,  I2ido): — Vie  de  Reniwd  de  ScmU- 
;Ulf$,Dogen  de  Sniat-Agnau  dOrliant  (who  died  in 
Wi)  (ibid.  1646, 12nio) : —  Vie  de  Saiat'Donmique,  atec 
%  Fmdation  de  lous  let  Convenli  det  f'riret  PrMteurt  de 
'uHftde  Faatre  Sere  en  France  et  dinu  In  Pnyt-Ban  (ibid. 
647. 4to)  ■ — Let  Viet  et  A  cdont  Mimorablei  det  Sainlrt 
t  Bienheureutei  de  FOrdre  det  Fr'eret  Precheurt  (1635, 
:  vols.4to) : — and  a  great  number  of  other  works  pnnted 
T  in  MS.,  among  them  Prophetiet  de  Xoilradamu  ex- 
Tluptiet  ( Paris,  1656,  r2mo),  published  without  the  name 
■f  the  author. — Hoefer,  .Vour  Bieg.  GiniruU,  a.  v. 

Re'cbab  (Heb.  Rekah',  HS^,  hindermott;  Sept. 
Pilxd/3  V  r.  'Pij^).  In  J  Chjon.  iv,  12,  Beth-rapha, 
'aseah,  and  Tebiniiah  the  father,  or  founder,  of  Ir-na- 
lash,  are  said  to  have  been  "  the  men  of  Rechah."  In 
he  Targiim  of  K.  JoHepb  they  are  called  "the  men  of 
he  Great  Sanhedrin,"  the  Targumist  apparently  readmg 
•>2y  Schwarz  regards  it  as  the  name  of  a  place  in- 
labited  by  the  posterity  of  Judah,  and  identifies  it  with 
'a  village  Rathtah,  three  English  miles  to  the  south  of 
lebron"(Pafe»«.  p  116). 

Reche,  Johann  Wilhelm,  the  main  representative 
■r  the  Kantian  rationalism  in  the  Lutheran  Church  of 
he  Rhine  countries,  was  bnm  Nov.  8, 1764,  at  Lennep, 
n  1786  he  became  pastor  of  the  newly  organized  Lu- 
heran  church  at  Huckeswagen,  and  in  1796  pastor  at 
Uuhlheim-on-the-Rhine,  where,  during  the  Revolution, 
\e  published  a  translation  of  Marcus  Aurelius's  philo- 
nphical  treatise  Td  ei'c  iavriv  (1797),  in  order  to  show 
low  a  roan  should  become  a  stoic.  After  the  taking  of 
he  Rhine  countries  by  Prussia,  he  became  a  member  of 
he  consistory  of  Cologne,  which  in  1826  was  dissolved. 
in  1830  he  retired  from  the  ministry  to  his  countrt'-seat 
It  Wesseling,  between  Cologne  and  Bonn,  being  dissatis- 
led  with  the  new  religious  movement  of  his  time,  and 
lied  as  an  angry  philosopher  Jan.  9, 1835.  He  published 
lonie  hvmns,  which,  though  of  little  value,  are,  however, 
blind  in  some  of  the  modernized  German  hymn-books, 
tie  also  published  a  collection  of  sermons  in  two  vol- 
imes,  which  are  enumerated  in  Zuchold,  Biblinlheea 
Thrologica,  ii,  1085  (  comp.  also  Koch,  Getchichte  det 
leulicien  Kirchenliedet,  vi,  259).     (a  P.) 

Rechenberg,  Kakl  Fkikdrich  Wilhei.m,  a  Lu- 
heran  minister,  was  bum  Feb.  10,  1817,  at  Barnickow, 
lear  Konigsberg,  in  Prussia.  From  1835  to  1840  he  stud- 
ied in  the  seminary  of  the  Berlin  Missionar}'  Society, 
ind  in  1841  he  came  to  this  country  to  work  among  his 
wuntrymen.  His  tirst  pastorate  waa  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
where  he  labored  fur  about  tifteen  years.  In  the  year 
IH55  he  was  called  to  Albany,  at  which  place  he  re- 
mained three  years.  He  then  went  to  Canada,  where  he 
Abored  fur  ubout  thirteen  yeare  in  Toronto  and  for  five 
rears  at  Montreal.  Among  his  coreligionists  he  was  a 
prominent  member,  and  whs  the  first  president  of  tlic 
Canadian  synod.  He  also  edited  fur  a  long  time  the 
paper  of  his  denomination,  and  as  president  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Board  he  cared  for  his  countrymen  with  word 
uid  sacrament.  His  bodily  infirmities  obliged  him  to 
retire  from  his  large  field  of  labor,  and  he  accepted  the 
call  of  a  small  congregation  at  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  in 
l875,wherehediedDecI3, 1877.     (RP.) 

Reolnse  (Lat.  redutut,  also  inclutut, "  shut  up"),  a 
class  of  muMks  or  nuns  who,  from  a  motive  of  special 
penance,  or  with  a  view  to  the  more  strict  observance 


of  Christian  perfection,  remained  shut  up  from  all  cod< 
verse,  even  with  members  of  their  own  order,  in  a  small 
cell  of  a  hermitage  or  other  phwe  of  strict  retirement. 
This  practice,  which  was  a  kind  of  voluntary  imprison- 
ment, either  from  motives  of  devotion  or  penance,  was 
not  allowed  except  to  persons  oftried  virtue  and  by  spe- 
cial permission  of  the  abbot;  and  the  recluse,  who  took 
an  oath  never  to  stir  out  of  his  retreat,  waa  with  due 
solemnity  locked  up  in  the  presence  of  the  abbot  or  the 
bishop,  who  placed  his  seal  upon  the  door,  not  to  be 
removed  without  the  authority  of  the  bishop  himself. 
Everything  necessary  for  support  was  conveyed  through 
a  window.  If  the  recluse  were  a  priest,  he  was  allowed 
a  small  oratory  with  a  window  which  looked  into  the 
church,  through  which  he  might  make  his  offerings  at 
mass,  hear  the  singing,  and  answer  those  who  spoke  to 
him;  but  this  window  had  curtains  before  it, so  that  he 
could  not  be  seen.  In  later  medieval  times  the  recluse 
was  allowed  a  small  garden  near  his  cell  for  the  plant' 
ing  of  a  few  herbs  and  for  recreation  in  fresh  air.  If  he 
fell  sick,  his  door  was  opened  by  the  authorities  for  the 
sake  of  affording  assistance.  The  celebrated  mediieval 
theologian  Rabaniis  Maurus  was  a  recluse  when  elected 
archbishop  of  Mentz.  Nuns  also  were  found  to  practice 
the  same  voluntary  secluMon,  especially  in  the  Benedic- 
tine, Franciscan,  and  Cistercian  orders.  A  rule  special- 
ly designed  for  female  recluses  was  composed  by  iGlred 
of  Reresby,  and  is  preserA'ed  by  Holstenius  in  his  Codex 
Regularum  Monaiticarum,  i,  418  sq.  In  a  wider  sense, 
the  name  rerliite  is  popularly  applied  to  all  cloistered 
persons,  whether  men  or  women— even  those  who  live 
in  community  with  their  brethren.  The  inmates  of 
the  celebrated  French  retreat  for  Jansenists  —  Port- 
Royal —  were  also  called  recluses.  —  Chambert't  AVwy- 
ciop.  8.  V. ;  Welzer  n.  Welte,  Kirchen-/.,erihm  (art. "  In- 
clusi") ;  Ciibt,  Seenet,  cmd  Charactert  of  the  Middle  Aget 
I  (Lund.  1873). 
I     RecognltloQB.    See  Clementines. 

I  ReooUet  (Lat.  reco^tee/trx,  "gathered  together^  is 
,  the  name  given  to  the  members  of  certain  reformed 
\  bodies  of  monastic  orders,  whether  of  men  or  women,  in 


ig^{i  g^  "^afls^'Hiyi^r 
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the  Roman  Catholic  Clitireh.  Among  orders  of  men,  an 
offshoot  (if  the  AugusiiiiUn  hermita,  which,  under  Ixiuis 
de  Montaya,  in  1680,  obuined  considerable  popularity 
in  Spain,  was  called  by  this  name,  and  the  order  still 
exisu  at  Medina  Sidonia,  Leon,  and  Pamplona ;  but  out- 
side of  Spain,  this  order  is  better  known  under  the  title 
of  the  Rfformed  AVoncuotnu,  who  originated  about  1592, 
and  were  esublished  in  France  under  Henry  IV  and 
louis  XIV,  and  spread  thence  into  Belf^um,  their  houses 
in  these  countries  and  tiermany  becoming  so  numermis 
that  they  reckoned  no  less  than  ten  provinces.  In  the 
French  army  of  Louis  XIV  the  Kefurmed  Franciscans 
used  to  administer  the  sacrament.  A  reform  of  the  Cis- 
tercian order  of  nuns  in  Spain  was  also  called  by  the 
same  name  (fikambert).  See  Hiloirt  du  Clergi  Siculier 
et  RiguUtr,  ii,  867  eq.;  Wetier  u.Welte,  Kirckm-Lex. 
ix,  71. 

Reconcillatlo  FoBnitentium  is  the  act  by 
which  oSboders  of  the  Church  are  restored  to  ecclesi- 
astical rights  and  privileges.    See  Pknitkkts. 

Reoonclliatloii  ( usually  some  form  of  "^S^i  to 
cover  sin,  KaraXXayij)  is  making  those  friends  again 
who  were  at  variance,  or  restoring  to  favor  those  hav- 
ing fallen  under  displeasure.  Thus  the  Scriptures  do- 
scribe  the  disobeilient  world  as  having  been  at  enmity 
with  God,  but  '■reconciled"  to  him  by  the  death  of  his 
Son.  The  expressions  "  reconciliation"  and  "  making 
peace"  necessarily  suppose  a  previous  state  of  ha«tility 
between  God  and  man,  which  is  reciprocal.  This  is 
sometimes  called  enmity,  a  term,  as  it  respects  God, 
rather  unfortunate,  since  enmity  is  almost  fixed  in  our 
language  to  signify  a  malignant  and  revengeful  feeling. 
Of  this,  the  oppugners  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
have  availed  themselves  to  argue  that  as  there  can  be 
no  such  affectiun  in  the  divine  nature,  therefore  recon- 
ciliation in  Scripture  does  not  mean  the  reconciliation 
of  God  to  man,  but  of  man  to  (iod,  whose  enmity  the 
example  and  teaching  of  Christ,  they  tell  us,  ate  very 
effectual  to  subdue.  It  is,  indeed,  a  sad  and  humbling 
truth,  and  one  which  the  Sociuians,  in  their  discussions 
on  the  natural  innocence  of  man,  are  not  willing  to  ad- 
mit, that  by  the  infection  of  sin  "  the  carnal  mind  is  en- 
mity to  God ;"  that  human  nature  is  malignantly  hoatile 
to  God  and  to  the  control  of  his  law.  But  this  is  far 
from  expressing  the  whole  of  that  relation  of  man  in 
which,  in  Scripture,  he  is  said  to  be  at  enmity  with  God, 
and  so  to  need  a  reconciliation — the  making  nf  peace 
between  God  and  him.  That  relation  is  a  legal  one,  as 
that  of  a  sovereign,  in  his  judicial  capacity,  and  a  yim- 
inal  who  has  violated  his  Uws  and  risen  up  a^inst  his 
authority,  and  who  is  therefore  treated  as  an  enemy. 
The  word  i)^p&t  ■*  lued  in  this  passive  sense,  both  in 
the  Greek  writers  and  in  the  New  Test.  So,  in  Kom. 
xi,  28,  the  Jews,  rejected  and  punished  for  refusing  the 
Gospel,  are  said  by  the  apostle, "  as  concerning  the  Gos- 
pel," to  be  "enemies  for  your  sakes" — treated  and  ac- 
counted such ;  "  but,  aa  touching  the  election,  they  are 
beloved  for  the  fathers'  sakes."  In  the  same  epistle 
(v,  10)  the  term  is  used  precisely  in  the  same  sense, 
and  that  with  reference  to  the  reconciliation  by  Christ : 
"  For  if,  when  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to 
God  by  the  death  of  his  Son,"  i.  e.  when  we  were  ob- 
jects of  the  divine  judicial  displeasure,  accounted  as  en- 
emies, and  liable  to  be  capitally  treated  as  such.  En- 
mity, in  the  sense  of  malignity  and  the  sentiment  of 
hatred,  is  added  to  this  relation  in  the  case  of  man ,  but 
it  is  no  part  of  the  relation  itself,  it  is  rather  a  case  of 
it,  as  it  is  one  of  the  actings  of  a  corrupt  nature  which 
render  man  obnoxious  to  the  displeasure  of  G<)<l  and  the 
penalty  of  his  law,  and  place  him  in  the  condition  of  an 
enemy.  It  is  this  judicial  variance  and  opposition  be- 
tween God  and  man  which  is  referred  to  in  the  term 
reconciliation,  and  in  the  phrase  "  making  peace,"  in 
the  New  Test. ;  and  the  hostility  is  therefore,  in  its 
own  nature,  mutual. 

But  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  notion  that  tecon-. 


ciliation  means  no  more  than  oar  laring  aiide  on  «»■ 
mity  to  God  may  also  be  shown  frnm  several  expcs 
passages.  The  first  is  the  passage  we  have  above  cited: 
"  For  if,  when  we  were  enemies,  we  were  recoodled  ui 
God"  (Kom.  V,  10).  Here  the  act  of  reconcilii^  is  as- 
cribed to  God,  and  not  to  us;  but  if  this  recofidlistioi. 
consisted  in  the  laying-aaide  of  our  own  enmity,  the  sa 
would  be  ours  akme.  And,  further,  that  it  could  not  tie 
the  laying-aside  of  our  enmity  is  dear  from  the  text. 
which  speaks  of  reconciliation  while  we  were  yet  oe- 
mies.  The  reconciliation  apoken  of  here  is  not,  as  Sod- 
nus  and  his  followers  have  said,  our  conveisioD.  F« 
that  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  a  benefit  obtained  fe  >> 
previous  to  our  conversion  appean  evident  from  tfe 
opposite  members  of  the  two  sentences — "  much  wok. 
Iwing  justified,  we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath  thnw^li 
him ;"  •'  much  more,  beiiiK  reconciled,  we  shall  be  sand 
by  his  life."  The  apoetle  argues  from  the  greater  tn 
the  less.  If  God  were  so  beni^  to  us  before  ooi  coo- 
version,  what  may  we  not  expect  from  him  now  ««  ■« 
converted  ?  To  reconcile  here  cannot  mean  to  oanrai, 
for  the  apostle  evidently  speaks  of  soaaethioj;  greMh 
remarkable  in  the  act  of  Christ.  But  to  convert  aa- 
ners  is  nothing  remarkable,  since  none  but  siiuien  en 
be  ever  converted ;  whereas  it  was  a  rare  aitd  singalv 
thing  for  Christ  to  die  for  sinners,  and  to  reconcile  as- 
ners  to  God  by  his  death,  when  there  have  beco  fca 
very  few  good  men  who  have  died  for  their  fiicndaL  In 
the  next  place,  conversion  is  referred  more  property  %• 
his  glorious  life  than  to  bis  shameful  death;  bat  tht! 
reconciliation  is  attributed  to  his  death  as  cnntadiatia- 
guished  from  his  glorious  life,  as  is  evident  from  the  an- 
tithesis contained  in  the  two  verses.  Besidest  it  b  Cm 
the  latter  benefit  that  we  learn  the  nature  of  the  iiiCBK. 
The  latter,  which  belongs  only  to  the  con  verted,  consa! 
of  the  peace  of  God  and  salvation  from  wrath  (Kwb.  v. 
9, 10).  This  the  apostle  afterwards  calls  receiving  xbe 
reconciliation.  And  what  is  it  to  receive  the  leooacifi- 
ation  but  to  receive  the  remission  of  sins?  (Acts  s,43> 
To  receive  conversion  is  a  mode  of  speaking  enaretr 
unknown.  If,  then,  to  receive  the  reconciliatioa  is  le 
receive  the  remission  of  sins,  and  in  effect  to  be  deGv- 
ered  from  wrath  or  punishment,  to  be  reconciled  nos 
have  a  corresponding  signification. 

"God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  hiaas^ 
not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them"  (2  Cur.  r,  1$ . 
Here  the  manner  of  this  reconciliation  is  expressly  aid 
to  be  not  our  laying  aside  our  enmity,  but  the  dcsmbh 
putation  of  our  trespasses  to  us  by  t>ud ;  in  other  wokIk 
the  pardtming  of  our  offences  and  restoring  m  to  &vsf. 
The  promise  on  God's  part  to  do  this  is  expressive  t' 
his  previous  reconciliation  to  the  world  by  the  death  »' 
Christ;  for  our  actual  reconciliation  is  distinguc>he<l 
from  this  by  what  follows,  "  and  hath  committed  to  k 
the  ministry'  of  reconciliation,"  by  virtue  of  which  tfl 
men  were,  by  the  apostles,  entreated  and  besought  to  fat 
reconciled  to  God.  The  reason,  too,  of  this  rpconciSa- 
tion  of  God  to  the  world,  by  virtue  of  which  he  ptoa- 
iaes  not  to  impute  sin,  is  grounded  by  the  apostle,  in  tbr 
last  verse  of  the  chapter,  not  upon  the  laying-ajode  <^ 
enmity  by  men,  but  upon  the  sacrifice  of  ChrisA :  *■  Fs 
he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin"  (a  sin-oflering)  Tor  us,  who 
knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  ri^htenwoes 
of  God  in  him."  "And  that  he  might  reoincile  both 
unto  God  in  one  body  by  the  cross,  having  slain  tbe  m- 
mity  thereby"  (Eph.  ii,  16\  Here  the  act  of  mmcilisf 
is  attributed  to  Christ,  Han  is  not  spoken  of  as  recno- 
ciling  himself  to  God ;  but  Christ  is  said  to  reeoisriie 
Jews  and  (ientiles  together,  and  both  to  God,  "  by  hi! 
cross."  Thus,  says  the  apostle, "he  is  our  peace;'  ba 
in  what  manner  is  the  peace  effected?  Not,  in  the  6r«l 
instance,  by  subduing  the  enmity  of  man's  heart,  but  bf 
removing  the  enmity  of  "  the  law."  *•  HavinR  abolisb- 
eti  in,"  or  by,  "  his  flesh  the  enmity,  even  tbe  law  rf 
commandments."  The  ceremonial  law  only  b  b«? 
probably  meant ;  for  by  its  abolition,  throogfa  its  f^B- 
ment  in  Christ,  the  enmitj-  between  Jews  and  Gentile 
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ras  taken  away.  But  atill  it  was  not  only  neoeaeaiy 
a  reconcile  Jew  and  Gentile  together,  but  to  "  reconcile 
oih  unto  God."  This  be  did  by  the  same  act ;  abol- 
ihiiig  the  ceremonial  law  by  becoming  the  antitype  of 
11  it«  sacrifices,  and  thus,  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  ef- 
Ecting  the  reconciliation  of  all  to  God,  "slaying  the  en- 
oity  by  his  cross,"  taking  away  whatever  hindered  the 
econcUiallon  of  the  guilty  to  Gnd,  which,  as  we  have 
een,  was  not  enmity  and  hatred  to  God  in  the  hu- 
san  mind  only,  but  that  Judicial  hostility  and  variance 
rbich  separated  God  and  man  as  Judge  and  criminaL 
rbe  feeble  criticism  of  Socinus  on  this  passage,  in  which 
le  has  been  followed  by  his  adherents  to  this  day,  is 
bus  answered  by  Grotius:  "In  this  passage  the  dative 
hif,  to  God,  can  only  be  governed  by  the  verb  (ixoen- 
■tAkd^y,  that  ke  miyht  recondk;  for  the  interpretation 
f  Socinus,  which  makes  to  God  stand  by  itself,  or  that 
0  reconcile  to  God  is  to  reconcile  them  among  them- 
elves  that  they  might  serve  God,  is  distorted  and  with- 
>ut  example.  Nor  is  the  argument  valid  which  is 
Irawn  from  thence,  that  in  this  place  Paul  properly 
rests  of  the  peace  made  between  Jews  and  Gentiles; 
or  neither  does  It  follow  from  this  argument  that  it  was 
leside  his  purpose  to  mention  the  peace  made  fur  each 
rith  God.  For  the  two  opposites  which  are  joined  are 
o  joined  among  themselves  that  they  should  be  pri- 
Dsrily  and  chiefly  joined  by  that  bond ;  for  they  are 
Kit  united  among  themselves,  except  by  and  for  that 
lofld.  Gentiles  and  Jews,  therefore,  are  made  friends 
unong  themselves  by  friendship  with  God." 

Here,  also,  a  critical  remark  will  be  appropriate.  The 
ibove  passa^^  will  show  how  falsely  it  has  been  assert- 
ed that  God  is  nowhere  in  Scripture  said  to  be  recon- 
iled  to  us,  and  that  they  only  declare  that  we  are  rec- 
mciled  to  God ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  very  phrase  of 
>sr  being  rectmcilfd  to  God  imports  the  tuming-away 
>f  his  wrath  from  us.  Whitby  observes,  on  the  words 
MToXXarTEiv  and  KnTaWayq,  "that  they  naturally 
niport  the  reconciliation  of  one  that  is  angry  or  dis- 
ileaaed  with  us,  both  in  profane  and  Jewish  writers." 
(V'ben  the  Philistines  suspected  that  David  would  ap- 
Ksae  the  anger  of  Saul  by  becoming  their  adversary, 
iher  said,  "  Wherewith  should  he  reamdle  himself  to 
his  master?  Should  it  iu>t  be  with  the  heads  of  these 
nen?"  Not,  surely,  how  shall  he  remove  his  own  anger 
■gainst  his  master?  but  how  shall  he  remove  bis  mas- 
ter's anger  against  him  ? — how  shall  he  restore  himself 
M  his  master's  favor?  "  If  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the 
■Itar  and  there  rememberest  that  thy  brother  hath 
lught  againat  thee,"  not  that  thou  hast  aught  agamst 
thy  brother,  "flrst  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,"  i.  e. 
tppease  and  conciliate  him ;  so  that  the  words,  in  fact. 
Import  "See  that  thy  brother  be  reconciled  to  thee," 
nnce  that  which  goes  before  is,  not  that  he  hath  done 
tbee  an  injury,  but  thou  him.  Thus,  then,  for  us  to  be 
'econciled  to  God  is  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  means  by 
vhich  the  anger  of  God  towards  us  is  to  be  appeased, 
»hich  the  New  Test,  expressly  declares  to  be  roeritori- 
xuly  "the  ain-offering"  of  him  "who  knew  no  sin," 
UKl  instrumentaUy,  as  to  each  individual  personally, 
"fsith  in  bis  blood."— Watson,  Theol.  Diet.  s.  v.    See 

PnOPmATION. 

"  We  know,"  says  Farrar, "  that  God  cannot  literally 
feel  anger,  or  any  other  passion ;  nor  can  he  be  literally 
grieved  and  pained  at  anything  man  can  do,  since  (as 
the  1st  article  of  our  [Anglican]  Church  expresses  it) 
he  is  without  body,  parts,  or  passions ;  though  in  Script- 
ore  hands  and  eyes  and  other  bodily  members  are  figu- 
ratively attributed  to  him,  as  well  as  anger,  repentance, 
*t>d  other  passions.  But  all  these  are  easily  understood 
ss  spoken  in  reference  to  their  fjjict*  on  us,  which  are 
the  same  as  if  the  things  themselves  were  literally  what 
iher  are  called.  It  is  well  known  to  astronomers  that 
the  sun  keeps  its  place,  and  yet  they,  as  well  as  the 
^'K>r,  speak  familiarly  of  the  sun's  rising  and  setting 
•nbout  any  mistake  or  perplexity  thence  arising,  be- 
cause the  eiffecis  on  this  earth — the  succession  of  light 


and  darkness— are  exactly  the  same  as  if  the  san  did 
literally  move  round  it  daily.  In  like  manner,  when 
the  Scriptures  speak  of  God's  wrath,  fierce  anger,  etc., 
against  sinners,  it  is  meant  not  that  he  literally  feels 
angry  passions,  but  that  the  effect  on  men  will  be  the 
same  as  if  he  did.  'And,  similarly,  when  'reconcilia- 
tion' with  God  is  spoken  of,  it  is  to  be  understood  as 
meaning  that  the  effects  of  the  death  of  Christ  are  such 
OS  to  cause  men  to  be  regarded  by  God  with  that  favor 
with  which  he  would  regard  them  if  literally  returned 
from  a  state  of  enmity  to  a  state  of  reconciliation." 

See  Nitzsch,  Practitche  Theologie;  Fletcher,  Worit  (see 
Index);  Prttb^terian  Cunfeuiom ;  Pearson,  o»  Mr  Creed, ■ 
Goodwin,  IToiib;  Knapp,  CAru/ton  ^Aeo^y ;  Reynolds 
[John],  On  ReconcUiaiion ;  RitschI,  Criliail  llitlory  nf 
the  Chiislian  Doctrine  nfjutlificalion  and  Reconeiliiition 
(Edinb.  1872);  Pope, Compendium o/Chrittiau Theology 
(Loud.  1876, 12mo),  p.  196-200. 

ReoordSre  8anct.s  Cnvcts  is  the  beginning  of  a 
passion-hymn  composed  by  the  "Seraphic  Doctor," St. 
Bonavencura  (q.  v.).  This  is  his  best  poem,  and  con- 
sists of  fifteen  stanzas,  the  Ust  bearing  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  next  to  the  last  of  the  Stabat  Mater  Dolo- 
ma.  There  are  two  English  trausktions  of  this  hymn — 
one  by  Dr.  H.  Harbaugh  in  the  Mercertburg Review,  1858, 
p.  481  ("  Make  the  Cross  your  Meditation") ;  another  by 
Dr.  J.  W.  Alexander,  of  which  the  first  stanza  runs  thus : 

".lesus"  holy  cross  nnd  dying, 
Uh,  remember  1  evereyinit 

Biiilless  pleiisnre'K  pninwnjr  here; 
At  the  crosvi  ihy  mindful  slaiiun 
Keep,  nnd  BiiU'in  me<Mtstiiiu 
All  uusnied  persevere." 

It  has  also  been  translated  into  German  by  Simrock,  in 
his  Lauda  Zion  Salvalorem,  p.  2C9;  by  Rambach,  in  bis 
Anthology,  i,  816,  "An  des  Herm  Kreuz  zu  denken," 
which  is  now  generally  found  in  German  hymn-books; 
by' Stadelmann,  in  BOssler's  Aiuwahl  altchriitlicher 
Hymnen,  p.  118,  "Woll  des  heiligen  Kreuzcs  denken;" 
by  Konigsfeld,  in  his  collection  of  LtUin  Jiynmt,  i,  151, 
"  An  des  Herm  Kreuzesleiden."  The  English  of  Alex- 
ander is  given  in  SchaS"s  Christ  in  Song,  p.  165.    (B.  P.) 

Recorder  (^^STB,  mazkir',  a  remembrancer ;  Sept. 
dvaiufivriaKuv,  virofii^iiaToypa^i),  an  officer  of  high 
rank  in  the  Jewish  state,  exercising  the  functions,  not 
simply  of  on  annalist,  but  of  chancellor  or  president  of 
the  privy  council  (Isa.  xxxvi,  3,  22).  The  title  itself 
may,  perhaps,  have  reference  to  his  office  as  adviser  of 
the  king ;  at  all  events,  the  notices  prove  that  be  was 
more  than  an  annalist,  though  the  auperintendence  of 
the  records  was  without  doubt  intrusted  to  him.  Id 
David's  court  the  recorder  appears  among  the  high  of- 
ficers of  his.  household  (2  Sam.  viii,  16 ;  xx,  24 ;  1  Chron. 
xviii,  16).  In  Solomon's  he  is  coupled  with  the  three 
secretaries,  and  is  mentioned  last,  probably  as  being 
their  president  (1  Kings  iv,  3).  Under  Hezekiah,  the 
recorder,  in  conjunction  with  the  prasfect  of  the  palace 
and  the  secretary,  represented  the  king  (2  Kings  xviii, 
18,  87).  The  patronymic  of  the  recorder  at  this  time. 
Josh  the  son  of  Asaph,  makes  it  probable  that  he  was  a 
Levite.  Under  Josiah,  the  recorder,  the  secretary,  and 
the  governor  of  the  city  were  intrusted  with  the  super- 
intendence of  the  repaire'of  the  Temple  (2  Chron.  xxxiv, 
8).  These  notices  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  high  po- 
sition held  by  him. — Smith.  The  same  office  is  men- 
tioned as  existing  in  the  Persian  court,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  where  it  is  called  tcata  nuteith ;  and  also  in  the 
time  of  the  Roman  emperors  Arcadius  and  Honorius, 
under  the  name  of  magitter  memoria.  In  Ezra  iv,  16, 
mention  is  made  of  "  the  book  of  the  records,"  and  in 
Esth.  vi,  1 ;  x,  2,  of  "  the  book  of  records  of  the  chron- 
icles," written  by  officers  of  this  nature.  Many  of  the 
royal  annals  of  Egj'pt  and  Assyria  were  sculptured  on 
the  obelisks,  slabs,  and  monuments,  and  are  still  in  fine 
presen'arion ;  and  already  they  have  contributed  to  the 
illustration  of  the  inspired  records.    See  ScuiBic. 
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Record*,  a  frequent  name  for  the  book«  and  papen 
of  a  Church,  which  contain  a  record  or  account  of  the 
hiatory  and  temporal  business  of  the  parish.  In  these 
hook*  are  written,  from  time  to  time,  all  such  transac- 
tions as  relate  to  the  electiun  nf  oncers,  the  purchase  or 
aale,  etc,  of  Church  property,  the  erection  of  buildings, 
the  engaging  of  ministers,  the  support  of  public  wor- 
ship, and  other  matters  connected  with  the  temporal  af- 
fairs of  the  Church.  Under  the  name  of  "parish  rec- 
ords," or  "  Church  records,"  may  also  be  included  the 
reguia;  containing  the  minister's  account  of  baptisms, 
marriages,  etc — Siougfaton,  Ecclt*.  Did,  s.  v.    See  Kku- 

ISTKK. 

RecUtade  (or  Uprightness)  is  the  choice  and 
pursuit  of  those  things  which  the  mind,  after  due  in- 
quiry and  attention,  dearly  perceires  to  be  fit  and  good, 
and  the  eschewing  of  those  that  are  erit.  "  Rectitudt 
of  conduct,"  says  Wbalely,  "  is  intended  to  express  the 
term  corup^aNnc,  which  Cicero  translates  rtcia  effntio ; 
KtiTop^una  he  translates  rectumjuctum.  Now  the  defi- 
nition of  KaTopSufia  was  vufiov  itpooTayiia,  'a  thing 
commanded  by  law'  (i.  e.  by  the  law  of  nature,  the  uni- 
versal law).  Antoninus,  speaking  of  the  reiuoraiig  fac- 
ulty, how,  without  looking  further,  it  resu  oouteuted  in 
its  own  energies,  adds, '  fur  which  reason  are  all  actions 
of  this  species  called  rtclitude$  {KuTopdwmie,  Kard  6f^- 
doc,  right  onwards),  as  denoting  the  directness  of  their 
progression  right  onwards'"  (Harris,  Diulogur  on  Hap- 
piaeu,  p.  73,  note).  '-  Goodness  in  actions,"  says  Hooker 
(Abefr*.  PoL  bk.  i,  §  8), "  is  like  unto  tiraighlnfu ;  where- 
fore  that  which  is  done  well  we  terra  right,  fur,  as  the 
straight  way  is  most  acceptable  to  him  that  trarelleth, 
because  by  it  he  cometh  soonest  to  his  journey's  end, 
■o,  in  action,  that  which  doth  lye  the  evenest  between 
us  and  the  end  we  desire  must  needs  be  the  fittest  for 
our  use."  If  a  term  is  to  be  selected  to  denote  that  in 
action  and  in  disposition  of  which  the  moral  faculty  ap- 
proves, perhaps  the  most  precise  and  appropriate  is  rec- 
tiludf.  or  righlnest.  "  There  are  other  phrases,"  says  Dr. 
Reid  {ActitxPmefrf,  Essay  v,ch.vii),"  which  have  been 
used,  which  I  see  no  reason  for  adopting,  such  as,  acting 
contrary  to  the  rtlaliota  of  things — contrary  to  the  rrason 
of  things — lo  thejilaeit  of  things — to  the  truth  qf  things — 
to  absolute  finess.  These  phrases  have  not  the  author- 
ity of  common  use,  which,  in  mattets  iif  language,  is 
great.  They  seem  to  have  been  invented  by  some  au- 
thors with  a  view  to  explain  the  nature  of  vice;  but  I 
do  not  think  they  answer  that  end.  If  intended  as  defi- 
nitions of  vice,  they  are  improper ;  because  in  the  most 
favorable  sense  they  can  bear,  they  extend  to  every  kind 
of  foolish  and  absurd  conduct  as  well  as  to  that  which 
is  vicious."  But  what  is  rectitude,  or  rightness,  as  the 
characteristic  of  an  action  ?  According  to  Price  and 
others,  this  term  denotes  a  simple  and  primitive  idea, 
and  cannot  be  explained.  "  It  might  as  well  be  asked 
what  is  truth,a»Hte  characteristic  of  a  proposition?  It 
is  a  capacity  of  our  rational  nature  to  see  and  acknowl- 
edge truth :  but  we  cannot  define  what  truth  is.  Wc 
call  it  the  conformity  of  our  thoughts  with  the  reality 
of  things."  "  It  may  be  doubted  bow  far  this  explana- 
tion makes  the  nature  of  truth  more  intelligible.  In 
like  manner  some  explain  rectitude  by  saying  that  it 
consists  in  a  oongruity  between  an  action  and  the  rela- 
tions of  the  agent.  It  is  the  idea  we  form  of  an  action, 
when  it  is  in  every  way  conformable  to  the  relations  of 
the  agent  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed. 
On  contemplating  such  an  action  we  approve  of  it,  and 
feel  that  ifwc  were  placed  in  such  circumstances  and  in 
such  relations,  we  should  be  under  an  obligation  to  per- 
form it.  Now  the  circumstances  and  relations  in  which 
man  is  placed  arise  from  his  nature  and  fmm  the  nature 
of  things  in  general ;  and  hence  it  has  been  said  that 
rectitude  is  founded  in  the  nature  and  fitness  of  things, 
i.  e.  an  action  is  right  when  it  is  fit  or  suitable  to  all  the 
relations  and  circumstances  of  the  agent,  and  of  this  fit- 
ness conscience  or  reason  is  the  judge.  Conscience  or 
reason  dues  not  c-onstiiute  the  relations;  these  must  arise 


ftom  the  nature  of  man  and  the  nature  of  things  Bii 
conscience  or  reason  judges  and  detennioes  as  a  the 
conformity  of  actions  to  these  relaiwns ;  and  these  nb- 
tioiis  arising  necessarily  from  the  very  nature  of  things 
the  conformity  with  them,  which  coosututes  rtitHsii, 
is  said  to  be  eternal  and  immutable''  (Krauth'a  FlauDg, 
Vocab.ofPhUos.».v.). 

Rector  (Lat.  rector,  a  ruler),  the  title  cf  tCTOil 
classes  of  clerical  and  collegiate  officials,  aooe  of  wiuck 
are  referred  to  under  their  respective  heads. 

I.  As  regards  clerical  rectors,  the  title,  in  its  most  u- 
dinary  English  use,  is  applied  to  the  clergyman  wbg 
holds  complete  and  independent  charge  of  a  pari^ 
This  use,  however,  is  a  departure  from  the  aoaaai 
signification  of  the  title,  which  meant  rather  a  dol- 
man who  was  appointed  to  govern  a  parish  wrboe  Ue 
chief  parochial  jurisdiction  was  vested  in  a  relipm 
corporation  or  in  some  non-resident  dignitary.  Tk 
office  of  vicar  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  redorate,  oa  iIk 
appropriation  of  beneficn  to  monasteries  and  other  re- 
ligions houses  of  old;  and  the  distinction  between  m- 
tur  and  vicar,  which  is  therefore  lo  be  noticed  here,  is 
as  follows :  The  rector  has  the  right  to  all  the  ecdes- 
astical  dues  in  his  parish,  whereas  the  vicar  has  genrr- 
ally  an  appropriator  or  impropriator  over  him,  who  is 
entitled  to  part  of  the  profits,  and  to  whom  he  is,  is 
effect,  only  perpetual  curate,  with  an  appointaKOt  ef 
glebe  and  generally  one  third  of  the  tithes.    See  Vkai. 

'i.  In  certain  of  the  monastic  orders,  the  name  iccter 
is  given  to  the  heads  of  convents,  as  it  is 

8.  Also  given  to  the  heads  of  universities,  coJIeiets, 
seminaries,  and  similar  educational  corporate  iottia- 
tiona. — Ciuimbers's  Encydop,  s.  v.;  Eden,  TheoL  bid. 
8.  v. 

Rectory.  "  A  rectory  or  paraonage,"  aays  Spd- 
man, "  is  a  spiiitual  living,  composed  of  land,  tithe,  Mkl 
other  obUtions  of  the  people,  separate  or  dedicate  u 
(iod  in  any  congregation,  for  the  service  of  bis  Cbsivk 
there,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  govemor  as  tsaa- 
ister  thereof,  to  whose  charge  the  same  is  oommitted.'— 
Eadie,  Eccles,  Cyclop,  s,  v. 

Recnsant  is,  in  English  law,  a  person,  whether  IV 
pist  or  Protestant,  who  refuses  or  neglects  to  attend  at 
the  worship  of  the  Established  Church  on  Sundays  ai>l 
other  da>'s  appointed  fur  the  purpose.  The  offieoce  aar 
be  dated  back  in  its  origin  to  1534,  when  king  Hear 
became  head  of  the  Church ;  but,  as  a  legal  one,  may  i» 
held  to  date  from  1  Elizabeth, e. 8.  "There  wneVesr 
classes  punishable  under  the  statutes  against  rchssb- 
cy :  simple  'recusants;'  'recusants  convict,'  who ahxst- 
e<l  themselves  after  conviction ;  '  popish  recuoano.'  wfe 
absente<l  themselves  because  of  their  being  Kocaaa 
Catholics;  and  'popish  recusants  convict.'  who  ahaee- 
ed  themselves  after  conviction.  It  waa  against  the  laic 
two  classes  that  the  statutes  were  mainly  directed.  la 
addition  lo  the  general  penalties  of  recosancy,  the  p<^ 
ish  recusants,  for  wilfully  hearing  mass,  forfeited  l(i» 
marks  (X66  13<.  4d.) ;  and  for  saying  mass,  SOO  maits. 
or  £133  6s.  8//.,  in  addition  (in  both  cases)  to  a  rtn'r 
imprisonment.  The}-  were  disabled,  unl«s  they  re- 
nounced po|>ery,  from  inheriting,  purchasing,  or  other- 
wise acquiring  lands;  and  they  onuld  not  keep  ot  teach 
schools  under  pain  of  perpetual  imprisDnntesit.  Imp- 
ish recusants  convict  could  not  bold  any  pnblie  oCce: 
could  not  keep  arms  in  their  houses;  conM  not  a|^«ar 
within  ten  miles  of  London  under  penalty  of  £I0#: 
could  not  travel  above  five  miles  from  home  withasc 
license ;  could  not  bring  any  action  at  law  or  eqoin^ : 
could  not  have  baptism,  marriage,  or  burial  peiUJmtJ 
except  by  an  Anglican  minister— all  under  penabie  ef 
forfeiture  and  imprisonment.  Protestant  dimeotn^  lec- 
usanis  were  relieved  from  the  penalties  of  miaaiiw 
by  the  Toleration  Act  nf  1  WiU.  and  Mary.c  18L  C«k- 
ulics  were  partially  relieved  in  the  year  1791,  and  ca»- 
(iletely  by  the  Emancipation  Act  of  182%"- 
Encycltip.  s.  v. 
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RED  SEA 


Red.    See  Colob;  Ruddy. 

Red  Heifer.   See  Pubification,  Water  ok  ;  Sis- 

OFFEUINO. 

Red  Sea,  the  nsual  designation  of  the  large  body 
of  water  Kparating  Egypt  from  Arabia.  (The  follow- 
in);  account  of  it  is  chiefly  based  upon  that  contained  in 
Smith's  Oictionary  oftht  BMe.)     See  Sea. 

I.  .VaiKM.— The  sea  known  to  us  as  the  Bed  Sea  was 
by  the  Israelites  called  the  tea  (D^n,  Exod.  xiv,  2, 9, 16, 
21,  28;  XV,  I,  4,  8,  10, 19;  Josh.'xxiv,  6,  7;  and  many 
other  passages);  and  specially  "the  sea  of  Siiph" 
(r!lO-0;j,  Exod.  X,  19;  xui,  18;  xv,  4,  22;  xxiii,  81; 
Xumh.  xiv,  25;  xxi,  4;  xxxiii,  10, 11 ;  Deut.  i,  40;  xi, 
4;  Josh,  ii,  10;  iv,  23;  xxir,  6;  Judg.  xi,  16;  1  Kings 
ix,  26;  Neh.  ix,  9;  Fsa.  cvi,  7,  9,  22;  cxxxvi,  18,  15; 
Jer.  xliz,  21).  It  is  also  perhaps  written  Suphah', 
MB^ID  (Sept.  Z*io/3),  in  Numb,  xxi,  14,  rendered  "  Ked 
Sea"  in  the  A.  V, ;  and  in  like  manner,  in  Deut.  i,  1, 
7^0,  without  Q^.  The  Sept.  always  renders  it  q  ipt^pi 
iakatna  (except  in  Judg.  xi,  16,  where  C|!IO,  Si'^  is 
preserved).  So,  loo,  in  the  New  Test.  (Acts  vii,  86; 
Heh,  xi,  29) ;  and  this  name  is  found  in  the  Apocrypha 
(1  Mace,  iv,  9 ;  Wisd.  x,  18 ;  xix,  7)  and  Josephtts  {a  tit. 
viii,  6, 4).  By  the  classical  geographers  this  appella- 
tion, like  its  Latin  equivalent  Mare  Rubrum  or  M. 
Eryfknrum,  was  extended  to  all  the  seas  washing  the 
thures  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  and  even  the  Indian 
Ocean :  the  Ked  Sea  itself,  or  Arabian  Uulf,  was  u  'Apa- 
)3ioc  ciiXiroc,  or  'Apo/3«dc  «•>  or  Sinu$  A  rabicui,  and 
tu  eastern  branch,  or  the  Gulf  of  the  'Akabah,  AlXa- 
yiTiK,  'EXaviTtit,  'EXayiTiicds  KoXirog,  Smut  A^lunilet, 
or  S,  jEUmilicttt.  The  Gulf  of  Suez  was  specially  the 
Heroopolitic  Gulf,  'UpwoiroXinic  coXiroc,  Smu$  HeroS- 
piilitet,  or  S.  Berodpolitiev*.  Dr.  Beke  {Sinai  in  A  rubia 
[Lond.  1878],  p.  861  sq.)  contends  (in  keeping  with  his 
wild  notion  that  the  Mtzraim  of  the  Bible  was  not  Egypt, 
but  the  peninsula  of  Arabia)  that  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah, 
and  not  that  of  Suez,  was  the  Yam-Sfiph  of  the  He- 
brews, chie6y  on  the  rash  assumption  that  the  former 
only  was  known  to  the  Israelites,  whereas  the  itinerary 
of  Moses  clearly  distinguishes  Eziongeber  on  the  one 
frum  the  crossing  at  the  other  (Numb,  xxxiii,  8, 10, 85, 
36).  Among  the  peoples  of  the  East,  the  Red  Sea  has 
for  many  centuries  lost  its  old  names :  it  is  now  called 
generally  by  the  Arabs,  as  it  was  in  mediteval  times, 
Bukr-ei-Kulzum, "  the  Sea  of  El-Kulzum,"  after  the  an- 
cient Clysma, "  the  sea-beach,"  the  site  of  which  is  near, 
or  at,  the  modem  Suez.  In  the  Koran,  part  of  its  old 
name  is  preserved,  the  rare  Arabic  word  yantm  being 
uKd  in  the  account  of  the  passage  of  the  Ked  Sea  (see 
•bo  El-Beydawl,  Comment,  on  the  Kuran,  vii,  182,  p. 
Ml;  XX,  81,  p.  602).  These  Biblical  names  require  a 
more  detailed  consideration. 

1.  Yam,  C  (Coptic,  totn;  Arabic,  yamm),  signifies 
"  the  sea,"  or  any  sea.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  Nile  (ex- 
Mtlr  as  the  Arabic  bahr  is  so  applied)  in  Neh.  iii,  8, 
"Art  thou  better  than  populous  No,  that  was  situate 
among  the  rivers  (yeortm),  [that  had]  the  waters  round 
•bout  it,  whose  rampart  [was]  the  sea  {yAm),  and  her 
wall  was  frum  the  sea  (y^m)  7"    See  also  Isa.  xix,  5. 

2,  Yam-Siph,  ZflVU^;  in  the  Coptic  version, />Aio>n 
Kiiapi;  A.  V.  "  Re<l  Sea."  The  meaning  of  euph,  and 
the  reason  of  its  being  applied  to  this  sea,  have  given 
ti«e  to  much  learned  controversy.  Uesenius  renders  it 
riftt,  rted,  sea-treet/.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Test. 
•Imoit  always  in  connection  with  the  sea  of  the  Exodus. 
It  also  occurs  in  the  narrative  of  the  exposure  of  Moses 
in  the  *^K^  (.yrir) ;  for  he  was  laid  in  mph,  on  the  brink 
of  the  jfctSr  (Exod.  ii,  8),  where  (in  the  tuph)  he  was 
fcundby  Pharaoh's  daughter  (ver.  5):  and  in  the"bur- 
den  of  Egypt"  (Isa.  xix),  with  the  drying-up  of  the 
»«tcr»  of  Efrypt, "  And  the  waters  shall  fail  from  the  sea 
(jam),  and  the  river  (nnhar)  shall  be  wasted  and  dried 
■p.    And  they  shall  turn  the  rivers  {naiar,  constr.  pi.) 
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far  away;  [and]  the  brooks  (yerfr)  of  defence  (or  of 
Egypt'/)  shall  be  emptied  and  dried  up:  the  reeds  and 
flags  ituph)  shall  wither.  The  paper  reeds  by  the 
brooks  iyeCr),  by  the  mouth  of  the  brooks  {yefir),  and 
everything  sown  by  the  brooks  iyeir)  shall  wither,  be 
driven  away,  and  be  no  [more].  The  fisbers  also  shall 
mourn,  and  all  they  that  cast  angle  into  the  brooks 
iye6r)  shall  lament,  and  they  that  spread  nets  upon  the 
waters  shall  languish.  Moreover,  they  that  work  in 
Hne  flax,  and  they  that  weave  net  works  (white  linen  ?) 
shall  be  confounded.  And  they  shall  be  broken  in  the 
purposes  thereof,  all  that  make  sluices  [and]  ponds  for 
flsh"  (ver.  5-10).  Supk  only  occurs  in  one  place  besides 
those  already  referred  to.  In  Jon.  ii,  5  it  is  written, 
"The  waters  compassed  me  about,  [even]  to  the  soul; 
the  depth  closed  me  round  about,  the  weeds  (liph)  were 
wrapped  about  my  head."  With  this  single  exception, 
which  shows  that  this  product  was  also  found  in  the 
Mediterranean,  tuph  is  Egyptian,  either  in  the  Red  Sea 
or  in  the  ye6r,  and  Ihia  yetir  in  Exod.  ii  was  in  the  land 
of  Uosheiu 

The  signification  of  b)^0,  tuph,  roust  be  gathered  from 
the  foregoing  passages.  In  Arabic,  the  word  with  this 
signification  (which  commonly  is  "wool")  is  found  only 
in  one  passage  in  a  rare  lexicon  (the  Mohkam  MS.). 
The  author  says, "  Su/-el-baAr  (the  «J/"  of  the  sea)  is 
like  the  wool  of  sheep.  And  the  Arabs  have  a  proverb, 
'I  will  come  to  thee  when  the  sea  ceases  to  wet  the 
tif,'"  i.e.  never.  The  i;!IO  of  the  C^,  it  seems  quite 
certain,  is  a  tea-meed  retembUng  wooL  Such  sea-weed 
is  thrown  up  abundantly  on  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea. 
Ftlrst  says,  s,  v.  7fl^,  "  Ab  iEthiopibus  herba  quaHlam 
tupho  appellabatur,  qua  in  prufundo  Maris  Rubri  crescit, 
que  rubra  est,  rubrumque  colorem  continet,  pannis  tin- 
gendis  inservienlcm,  teste  Hieronymo  de  qualiiate  Maris 
Rubri"  (p.  47,  etc).  Diodorus  (iii,  c  19),  Artemidorus 
(ap.  Strabo,  p.  770),  and  Agatharvhides  (ed.  MuUer, 
p.  186,  187 )  speak  of  the  weed  of  the  Arabian  GulC 
Ehrenberg  enumerates /'unu  lalifbliat  on  the  shores  of 
this  sea,  and  at  Suez  Fuau  critput,  F.  trmodit,  K  tur- 
Imatut,  F.  papillotui,  F.  diaphamit,  etc,  and  the  spe- 
cially red  weed  Trichodeimium  erythraum.  The  Coptic 
version  renders  liph  by  ihari  (see  above),  supposed  to 
be  the  hieroglyphic  iher  (sea?).  If  this  be  the  same  as 
the  tari  of  Pliny  (see  next  paragraph),  we  must  con- 
clude that  thari,  like  tiph,  was  both  marine  and  fluvial 
The  passage  in  Jonah  proves  it  to  be  a  marine  product, 
and  that  it  was  found  in  the  Red  Sea  the  numerous  pas- 
sages in  which  that  sea  is  called  the  sea  of  tuph  leave 
no  doubt. 

8.  The  "  Red  Sea,"  i)  Ipv^pi  daXaaoa.  The  origin 
of  this  appellation  has  been  the  source  of  more  specula- 
tion even  than  the  obscure  tiph,  for  it  lies  more  within 
the  range  of  general  scholarship.  The  theories  advanced 
to  account  for  it  have  been  often  puerile  and  generally 
unworthy  of  acceptance.  Their  authora  may  be  divided 
into  two  schools.  The  flrst  have  ascribed  it  to  some 
natural  phenomenon,  such  as  the  singulariy  red  appear- 
ance of  the  mountains  of  the  western  coast,  looking  as 
if  they  were  sprinkled  with  Havana  or  Brazil  snuff,  or 
brick-ndust  ^Bruce),  or  of  which  the  redness  was  reflected 
in  the  watera  of  the  sea  (Gosselin,  ii,  78-84) ;  the  red 
color  of  the  water  sometimes  caused  by  the  presence  of 
zoophytes  (Salt ;  Ehrenberg) ;  the  red  coral  of  the  sea; 
the  red  sea-weed;  and  the  red  storks  that  have  been 
seen  in  great  numbers,  etc  Reland  (De  if  are  Kubru, 
IHst.  MiacelL  i,  59-117)  argues  that  the  epithet  mi  was 
applied  to  this  and  the  neighboring  seas  on  account  of 
their  tropical  heat;  as,  indeed,  was  said  by  Artemidorus 
(ap.  Strabo,  xvi,  4,  20),  that  the  sea  was  called  red  be- 
cause of  the  reflection  of  the  sun.  The  second  have  en- 
deavored 10  find  an  etymological  derivation.  Of  these 
the  earliest  (European)  writers  proposed  a  derivation 
from  Edom,  "red,"  by  ilie  (irceks  translated  literally. 
Among  them  were  Fuller  {Mitall.  Uticr.  iv,  c  '20);  bc- 
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The  Red  Sea  and  Jebel  AUkab,  near  Soes.    (From  a  photograph  by  the  Editor.) 


fore  him  Sealiger,  in  hia  notes  to  Ft$tu;  a.  v.  "^gyplinos" 
(ed.  1674);  and  still  earlier  Uenebranl  {Comment,  ad  Pt, 
106).  Bochart  (Phaleg,  iv. c.34)  adopted  this  theorj-  (see 
ReUnd,  Diit.  MitceU.  [ed.  1706]  i,  85).  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  tell  us  that  the  sea  received  its  name  from 
a  great  king,  Rrythras,  who  reifnied  in  the  adjacent 
cnantiy  (Strabo,  xvi,  4,  §  20;  Pliny,  H.  If.  vi,  c.  23, 
§  28;  Agatharch.  i,  §  5;  Philustr.  iii,  15;  and  others). 
The  stories  that  have  come  down  to  us  appear  to  be  dis- 
tortions or  the  tradition  that  Himyer  was  the  name  of 
ap|>arently  the  chief  family  of  Arabia  Felix,  the  great 
S4iuth  Arabian  kingdom,  whence  the  Himyerites  and 
Homerilae.  Himyer  appears  to  be  derire«l  fium  the 
Arabic  "ahmar,"  rtd  (Himyer  was  so  called  because  of 
the  red  color  of  his  clothing  [  A'«-,Vwirfyri  in  Ciiuuiti, 
i,  54]);  "aafar"  also  signifies  "red,"  and  is  the  root  of 
the  names  of  several  places  in  the  peninsula  so  called  on 
account  of  their  redness  (see  MardtuI,  p.  268,  etc.);  this 
may  point  to  Ophir:  ^ivJi  is  red,  and  the  Phceuiciaus 
came  from  the  Erythraan  Sea  (Herod,  vii,  89). 

II.  PhytieiU  Detaiplion. — In  extreme  length,  the 
Re<l  Sea  stretches  from  the  Strait  of  Bab  el-Mandeb 
(or  rather  Rjis  Biib  el-Mandeb),  in  lat.  12°  40'  N.,  to  the 
modern  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  lat.  80°  N.  Its  great- 
est width  may  be  stated  roughly  at  about  200  geograph- 
ical miles;  this  is  about  lat.  16°  80',  but  the  navigable 
channel  is  here  really  narrower  than  in  some  other  por- 
tions, groups  of  islands  and  rocks  stretching  nut  into  the 
sea  between  thirty  and  forty  miles  from  the  Arabian 
coast  and  fifty  miles  from  the  African  coast.  From 
shore  to  shore,  its  narrowest  part  is  at  Ras  Ben&s,  lat. 
24°,  on  the  African  coast,  to  KAs  Beriill  opposite,  a  little 
north  of  Yembo',  the  port  of  El-Medlneh ;  and  thence 
northwards  to  Kas  Mohammad  (i.  e.  exclusive  of  the 
gulfs  of  Suez  and  the  'Akabah)  the  sea  maintains  about 
the  same  average  width  of  100  geographical  miles. 
Southwards  from  Ras  Benas  it  opens  out  in  •  broad 
reach ;  contracts  again  to  nearly  the  above  narrowness 
at  Jidilah  (correctly  Juddah),  lat.  21°  80',  the  port  of 
Mekkeh,  and  opens  to  its  extreme  width  south  of  the 
last-named  port. 

At  Ras  Mohammad  the  Red  Sea  is  split  by  the  gra- 
nitic peninsula  of  Sinai  into  two  gulfs — the  western  most, 
or  Gulf  of  Suez,  is  now  about  130  geographical  miles  in 
length,  with  an  average  width  of  about  eighteen,  though 
it  contracts  to  less  than  ten  miles ;  the  easternmost,  or 
(iulf  of  el -'Akabah,  is  only  about  ninety  miles  long 
from  the  Strait  of  Tiran  to  'Akabah,  and  of  proportion- 
ate narrowness.  The  navigation  of  the  Ketl  Sea  and 
Gulf  of  Suez  near  the  shores  is  very  difficult  from  the 
abundance  of  shoals,  caral-rcefn,  rocks,  and  small  islands, 
which  reniler  the  channel  intricate,  and  cause  strong 
currents  often  of  unknown  force  and  direction;  but  in 
raid-channel,  exclusive  of  ihe  Gulf  of  Suez,  there  is 
iTpnerally  a  width  of  KH)  miles  clear,  except  the  Diedalus 
r«cf  (WcUstcd,  ii,  300).    The  bottom  in  deep  soundings 


is  in  most  places  sand  and  stones  from  Soex  u  far  a 
Jiddah,  and  thence  to  the  strait  it  is  cofnnMmlT  mod. 
The  deepest  sounding  in  the  excellent  Admiralty  cfaai: 
is  1054  fathoms,  in  lat.  23°  30'. 

Journeying  southwards  from  Suez,  on  our  left  n  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai;  on  the  right  is  the  desert  coast  of 
Egypt,  of  limestone  formation,  like  the  greater  pan  cl 
the  Nile  valley  in  Egypt,  the  cliffs  on  the  sea-mai^ 
stretching  landwards  in  a  great  rocky  plateau,  whilr 
more  inland  a  chun  of  volcanic  mountains  (beginning 
about  lat,  28°4'  and  running  south)  rear  tlieir  lofty  peaks 
at  intervals  above  the  limestone,  generally  aboat  fifteta 
miles  distant.  Of  the  most  importance  is  Jebel  GhariK 
6000  feet  high ;  and  as  the  Strait  of  Jubal  is  paaaeil. 
the  peaks  of  the  primitive  range  attain  a  height  of  aUot 
4500  to  6900  feet,  until  the  "  Elba"  group  rises  in  a  bi^ 
mass  about  lat.  22°.  Farther  inland  is  the  Jebel  ed- 
Uukhkhan,  the  "  porphyry  mounuin"  of  Ptolemy  (iv, 
5,  $  27;  M.CIaudiantis,see  Mnller,  Gfogr.  i/n.  AtlMviiV 
6000  feet  high,  about  twenty-seven  miles  from  the  c<«t, 
where  the  porphyry  quarries  formerly  supplied  !!•'<•», 
and  where  are  some  remains  of  the  time  of  Trajan  (Wil- 
kinson, Modrm  Egypt  and  Thebrt.  ii,  383) ;  and  besides 
these,  along  this  desert  southwards  are  "quarries  of  vari- 
ous granites,  serpentines,  breccia  verde,  aJatea,  and  nies- 
oeous,  talcose,  and  other  schists"  (t6M  p.  382).  Jetid 
ez-Zeit, "  the  mountain  of  oil,"  close  to  the  sea,  abounti 
in  petroleum  (ibid.  p.  885).  This  coast  is  especially  is- 
teresting  in  a  Biblical  point  of  view,  for  here  wen  sme 
of  the  earliest  monasteries  of  the  Eastern  Chaich.  sad 
in  those  secluded  and  barren  mountains  lived  very  tsrir 
Christian  hermits.  The  convent  of  St.  Anthony  (of  iIk 
Thebais),  '■  Deir  Mar  Antuniyus,"  and  that  of  Si.F>bL 
"  Deir  Mar  Bolus,"  are  of  great  renown,  and  were  tnce 
important.  They  are  now,  like  all  Eastern  iDaaasKfics 
decayed ;  but  that  of  St.  Anthony  gives,  from  ita  moob, 
the  patriarch  of  the  Coptic  Church,  formeriy  cboani 
from  the  Nitrian  monasteries  (ibid.  p.  381).  South  ef 
the  "  Elba"  chain,  the  country'  gradually  sinks  to  a  plais, 
until  it  rises  to  the  highland  of  Jidan,  laL  15°,  and  thoM 
to  the  strait  extends  a  chain  of  low  mountains.  TW 
greaterpart  of  the  African  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  issnriib 
sandy,  and  thinly  peopled — Snt  beyond  Suez  by  Bedea- 
in  chiefly  of  the  Ma'azi  tribe ;  south  of  the  Kiiaeir  mkl 
are  the  'Abab'deh;  and  beyond,  the  Bisbaris,  the  smili- 
eni  branch  of  whom  are  called  by  Arab  writers  Brji; 
whose  customs,  language,  and  ethnology-  demand  a  eaie- 
ful  investigation,  which  would  undoubtedly  be  rq>aidbv 
curious  results  (see  El-Makrizi's  Kii/at,  J)rtcr.  o/llir 
Bfji,  and  Deter,  of  the  Dtsrrt  of  Egdkab ;  Quatien^ir's 
Efum/t  on  these  subjects,  in  bis  Mhnoirtt  Uiit.  t<  Oftr. 
tur  VEggpIt,  ii,  184,  162:  and  The  Gmens  oflhr  Ear* 
and  of  Man,  2d  ed.  p.  109) ;  and  then,  ooaat-uiba  ti 
Abyssinia. 

The  Gulf  of  el-'Akabah  (i.e.«of  the  inoaDtain-mail'^ 
is  the  termioatiuo  of  the  long  valley  of  the  Gbor  «r 
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'AnAah  that  rans  northwarda  to  th«  Dead  Sea.  It 
is  itaeir  a  narrow  vaDey ;  the  sides  are  lufky  and  pre- 
dpitous  mountains  of  entire  barrenness;  the  bottom  is 
a  river-like  sea,  running  nearly  straight  for  iu  whole 
kofjth  of  about  ninety  milee.  The  northerly  winds  rush 
(luwu  this  gorge  with  uncommon  fury,  and  render  its 
navigatbn  extremely  perilous,  causing  at  the  same  time 
strong  counter-currents ;  while  most  of  the  few  ancbor- 
•f^  are  open  to  the  southerly  galea.  It "  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  narrow  deep  ravine,  extending  nearly  a 
buadred  miles  in  a  straight  direction,  and  the  circumja- 
oeDt  hills  rise  in  some  places  two  thousand  feet  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  shore"  (Wellsted,  ii,  108).  The 
western  shore  is  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  The  Arabian 
chain  of  mountains,  the  continuation  of  the  southern 
spura  of  the  Lebanon,  skirt  the  eastern  coast,  and  rise  to 
sbont  3500  feet ;  while  Jebel  Tetbet-'Ali,  near  the  strait, 
is  6000  feet.  There  is  no  pasturage  and  little  fertility, 
except  near  the  'Akabah,  where  are  date-groves  and 
other  plantations,  etc.  In  earlier  days  this  last-named 
place  was,  it  is  said,  famous  for  its  fertility.  The  island 
of  Graia,  Jeziret  Fara'fin,  once  fortiHed  and  held  by  the 
Crusaders,  is  near  its  northern  extremity  on  the  Sinaitic 
side.  The  sea,  from  its  dangers  and  sterile  shores,  is  en- 
tirely destitute  of  boats. 

The  Arabian  coast  outside  the  Gulf  of  the  'Akabah 
is  skirted  by  the  range  uf  Arabian  mountains,  which  in 
some  few  places  approach  the  sea,  but  generally  leave  a 
belt  of  coast  country,  called  Tihameh,  or  the  (jhor,  like 
the  Shephelah  of  Palestine,  This  tract  is  generally  a 
sandy  parched  plain,  thinly  inhabited,  these  character- 
istics being  especially  strong  in  the  north  (Niebuhr, 
Vacr.  p.  805).  The  mountains  of  the  HeJ&z  consist  of 
ridges  running  parallel  towards  the  interior,  and  increas- 
ing in  height  as  they  recede  (Wellsted,  ii,  24*2).  Burck- 
hardt  remarks  that  the  descent  on  the  eastern  side  of 
these  mountains,  like  the  Lebanon  and  the  whole  Syrian 
range  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  much  less  than  that  on 
ihe  western ;  and  that  the  peaks  seen  from  the  east  or 
land  side  appear  mere  bills  C'lirMa,  p.  821  sq.).  In 
Titer  weather  they  are  visible  at  a  distance  of  forty  to 
leveoty  miles  (Wellsted,  ii,  242).  The  distant  ranges 
lave  a  rugged  pointed  outline,  and  are  granitic;  at 
IVejh,  with  horizontal  veins  of  quartz ;  nearer  the  tea 
nany  of  the  hills  are  fossiliferous  limestone,  while  the 
leach  hiUs  "consist  of  light-colored  sandstone,  fronted 
>y  and  containing  large  quantities  of  shells  and  masses 
if  coral"  (p.  248).  Coral  also  "enters  largely  into  the 
ompoeition  of  some  of  the  roost  elevated  hills."  The 
tioie  remarkable  mountains  are  Jebel  'Ein-UnnA  (or 
EynuwunnA,  Mardtid,  s.  v.  "  'Ein,"  'Ovmj  of  Ptol.), 
090  feet  high  near  the  strait;  a  little  farther  south, 
nd  cloae  to  Mo'eileh,  are  mountains  rising  from  6380  to 
700  feet,  of  which  Wellsted  says :  >'  The  coast  ...  is 
nr,  gradnally  ascending  with  a  moderate  elevation  to 
^e  diatance  of  six  or  seven  miles,  when  it  rises  abruptly 
I  bills  of  great  height,  those  near  Mowtlah  terminating 
I  sharp  and  singularly  shaped  peaks.  .  .  ,  Mr.  Irwin 
1777  J  ...  haa  style<l  them  Bullock's  Horns.  To  me 
le  whole  group  seemed  to  bear  a  great  resemblance  to 
^reeentations  which  I  have  seen  of  enormous  icebergs" 
i,  176 ;  aee  also  the  Admiralty  chart,  and  Mllller's  Geogr. 
'in.y.  A  little  north  of  Yerobo'  is  a  remarkable  group, 
le  pyramidal  mountains  of  Agatharchides;  and  beyond, 
lout  twenty-five  miles  distant,  rises  Jebel  RadwS.  Far- 
ler  south  Jebel  Subh  is  remarkable  for  its  magnitude 
id  elevation,  which  is  greater  than  any  other  between 
;mbo'  and  Jiddah;  and  still  farther,  but  about  eight}- 
iles  distant  from  the  coast,  Jebel  Ras  el-Kura  rises  be- 
nd the  holy  city  Mekkeh.  It  is  of  this  mountain  that 
irckhardt  writes  so  enthusiastically  (how  rarely  is  he 
tbosiastic !),  contrasting  its  verdure  and  cool  breezes 
th  the  sandy  waste  of  Tihiimeh  (Arabia,  p.  65  sq.). 
le  chain  continues  the  whole  length  of  the  sea,  termi- 
ting  in  the  highlands  of  the  Yemen.  The  Arabian 
>untaina  an  gemmSfy  fertile,  agreeably  different  from 
f  piKebe<l  plans  below  and  their  own  bare  granite 


peaks  above.  The  highlands  and  mountain  summits  of 
the  Yemen,  "Arabia  the  Happy,"  the  Jebel  as  distin- 
guished from  the  plain,  are  precipitous,  lofty,  and  fertile 
(Niebuhr,  Otter,  p.  161),  with  many  towns  and  villages 
in  their  valleys  and  on  their  sides.  The  coast-line  itself, 
or  Tih&meh, "  north  of  Yembo',  is  of  moderate  elevation, 
varying  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet,  with  no  beach. 
To  the  southward  [to  Jiddah]  it  is  more  sandy  and  less 
elevated;  the  inlets  and  harbors  of  the  former  trsct 
may  be  styled  coves,  in  the  latter  they  are  lagoons" 
(Wellsted,  ii,  244).  The  coral  of  the  Red'  Sea  is  remark- 
ably abundant,  and  beautifully  colored  and  variegated. 
It  is  often  red,  but  the  more  common  kind  is  white;  and 
of  hewn  blocks  of  this  many  of  the  Arabian  towns  are 
built. 

The  earliest  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea  (passing  by 
<he  prehistorical  Phcenicians)  is  mentioned  by  Hero<l- 
otus.  "  Sesostris  (Rameses  II)  was  the  first  who,  passing 
the  Arabian  Gulf  in  a  fleet  of  long  vessels,  reduced  under 
his  authority  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  bordering  the 
Ery-threan  Sea.  Proceeding  still  farther,  he  came  to  a 
sea  which,  from  the  great  number  of  its  shoals,  was  not 
navigable ;"  and  after  another  war  against  Ethiopia  he 
set  up  a  stela  on  the  proroontoir  of  Dira,  near  the  strait 
of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  Three  centuries  later,  Solomon's 
navy  was  built  "  iu  Eziongeber,  which  is  beside  Ek>th, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom"  (1 
Kings  ix,  26).  In  the  description  of  the  Gulf  of  el- 
'Akabah,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  narrow  sea  is  almost 
without  any  safe  anchorage,  except  at  the  island  of  Graia 
itear  the 'Akabah,  and  about  fifty  miles  southward  the  har- 
bor of  ed-Dbahab.  Itissupposed  bysome  that  the  sea  has 
retired  here  as  at  Suez,  and  that  Eziongeber  is  now  dry 
land.  See  Ei.ath  ;  Eziongeber.  Solomon's  navy  was 
evidently  constructed  by  Phoenician  workmen  of  Hiram, 
for  he  "  sent  in  the  navy  his  servants,  shipmen  that  hail 
knowledge  of  the  sea,  with  the  servants  of  Solomon." 
This  was  the  navy  that  sailed  to  Ophir.  We  may  con- 
clude that  it  was  necessary  to  transport  wood  as  well  as 
men  to  build  and  man  these  ships  on  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  the  'Akabah,  which  ftom  their  natural  formation 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  much  altered,  and  which 
were,  besides,  part  of  the  Wilderness  of  the  Wandering  ; 
and  the  Edomites  were  pastoral  Aral>s,  unlike  the  sea- 
faring Himyerites.  Jehoehaphat  also  "  made  ships  of 
Tanhish  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold ;  but  they  went  not, 
for  the  ships  were  broken  at  Eziongeber"  (1  Kings  xxii, 
48).  The  scene  of  this  wreck  has  been  supposed  to  be 
ed-Dhahab,  where  is  a  reef  of  rocks  like  a  "  giant's  back- 
bone" (  =  Eziongeber)  (Wellsted,  ii,  168),  and  this  may 
strengthen  an  identification  with  that  place.  These 
ships  of  Jehoshaphat  were  manned  by  "his  servants," 
who,  from  their  ignorance  uf  the  sea,  may  have  caused 
the  wreck.  Pharaoh  -  necho  constrocted  a  number  of 
ships  in  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  the  remains  of  his  works 
existed  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (p.  159),  who  slso  tells 
us  that  these  ships  were  manned  by  Phoenician  sailors. 

The  fashion  of  the  ancient  ships  of  the  Red  Sea,  or 
of  the  Phoenician  ships  of  Solomon,  is  unknown.  From 
Pliny  we  learn  that  the  ships  were  of  papyrus  and  like 
the  boats  of  the  Nile ;  and  this  statement  was  no  doubt 
in  some  measure  correct.  But  the  coasting  craft  must 
have  been  very  different  from  those  employed  in  the 
Indian  trade.  More  precise  and  curious  is  El-Makrtzi's 
description,  written  in  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century, 
of  the  ships  that  sailed  from  Eidhab  on  the  Egyptian 
coast  to  Jiddah :  "Their  'jelebehs'  (P.  Lobo,  ap.  Quatre- 
mirc,  Memoiret,  ii,  164,  calls  them  'gelves'),  which  carry 
the  pilgrims  on  the  coast,  have  not  a  nail  used  in  them, 
but  their  planks  are  sewed  together  with  fibre  which  is 
taken  from  the  cocoanut-tree,  and  they  calk  them  with 
the  fibres  uf  the  wood  of  the  date-palm;  then  they  'pay' 
them  with  butter  or  the  oil  of  the  Paima  Chritii,  or  with 
the  fat  of  the  kirsh  (Squalm  carckariat;  Forakil,  Dttcr. 
A  nimalitim,  p.  viii,  No.  19).  .  .  .  The  sails  of  these  jele- 
behs arc  of  mats  made  of  the  dom  palm"  (the  Khiliri, 
"  Desert  of  Eidhab").    The  crews  of  the  latter,  when 
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not  exceptionally  PhoenicUna,  as  were  Solomon's  and 
Pharaoh -nccho's,  were  without  doubt  generally  Ara- 
bians rather  than  Egyptians — those  Himyerite  Arabs 
whose  ships  carried  all  the  wealth  of  the  East  either  to 
the  Red  Sea  or  the  Persian  Gulf,  The  people  of  'Omiln, 
the  south-east  province  of  Arabia,  were  among  the  fore- 
most of  these  navigators  (Kl-Mes'Odi's  GMm  Meadmct, 
BIS.,  and  The  AtxounU  nfTwo  Mohammedan  Trarrltert 
of  the  9lh  Century').  It  was  customary,  probably  to 
avoid  the  dangers  and  delays  of  the  narrow  seas,  fur  the 
ships  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade  to  transship  their  car- 
goes at  the  Strait  of  Bab  el-Mandeb  to  Egyptian  and 
other  vessels  of  the  Red  Sea  (Agalh.  §  lOS,  p.'  190;  anon. 
PeripL  §  26,  p.  277,  ed.  HUller).  The  fleeto  appear  to 
have  sailed  about  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  returned 
in  December  or  the  middle  of  January  (Pliny,  If.  A',  vi, 
c  xziii,  §  26 ;  eomp.  Peripl.  passim).  Jerome  says  that 
the  navigation  wax  extremely  teilious.  At  the  present 
day  the  voyages  are  periodical  and  guided  by  the  sea- 
sons; but  the  old  skill  of  the  seamen  has  nearly  depart- 
ed, and  th^  are  extremely  timid,  rarely  renturing  far 
from  the  coast. 

The  Red  Sea,  as  it  possessed  for  many  centoriea  the 
most  important  sea-trade  of  the  East,  contained  ports 
of  celebrity.  Of  these,  Elath  and  Eziongeber  alone  ap- 
pear to  be  mentioned  in  the  Kible.  The  Heroopolitic 
Gulf  is  of  the  chief  interest — it  was  near  to  Goshen ;  it 
was  the  scene  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea;  it  was 
also  the  seat  of  the  Eg}'ptian  trade  in  this  sea  and  to 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Heruopolis  is  dmibtleas  the  same  as 
Hero,  and  its  site  has  been  probably  identified  with  the 
modern  Abft-Kesheid,  at  the  bead  of  the  old  gulf.  By 
the  consent  of  the  classics,  it  stood  on  or  near  the  head 
of  the  gulf,  and  was  sixty-eight  miles  (according  to  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus)  from  Clysma,  by  the  Arabs  called 
el-Kulzum,  near  the  modem  Suez,  which  is  close  to  the 
pretent  head.  Suez  is  a  poor  town,  and  has  only  an 
unsafe  anchorage  with  very  shoal  water.  On  the  shore 
of  the  Heroopolitic  Gulf  was  also  ArsinoS,  founded  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus ;  its  site  has  not  been  settled. 
Berenice,  founded  by  the  same,  on  the  southern  frontier 
of  Egypt,  rose  to  importance  under  the  Ptolemies  and 
the  Romans;  it  is  now  of  no  note.  On  the  western 
coast  was  also  the  anchorage  of  Hyos  Hormos,  a  little 
north  of  the  modem  town  d-Kuseir,  which  now  forms 
the  point  of  communication  with  the  old  route  to  Coptoa. 
On  the  Arabian  coast  the  principal  ports  are  Mu'eileh, 
Yembo'  (the  port  of  el-Medineb),  Jiddah  (the  port  of 
Mekkeh),  and  MukhS,  by  us  commonly  written  Mocha. 
The  Red  Sea  in  most  parts  affords  anchorage  for  country 
vessels  well  acquainted  with  its  iutricacies,  and  able  to 
creep  along  the  coast  among  the  reefq  and  islands  that 
girt  the  shore.  Numerous  creeks  on  the  Arabian  shore 
(called  "shurflm,"  sing,  "sharm")  indent  the  land.  Of 
these  the  anchorage  called  es-Sharm,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  is  much  frequented. 

The  commerce  of  the  Red  Sea  was,  in  very  ancient 
times,  unquestionably  great.  The  earliest  records  tell 
of  the  ships  of  the  ^(yptians,  the  PhtBnicians,  and  the 
Arab*.  Although  the  ports  of  the  Persian  Gulf  received 
a  part  of  the  Indian  traffic,  and  the  Himyeritic  maritime 
cities  in  the  south  of  Arabia  supplied  the  kingdom  of 
Shcba,  the  trade  with  Egypt  was,  wo  must  believe,  the 
most  important  of  the  ancient  worid.  That  all  this 
traffic  found  its  way  to  the  head  of  the  Herodpolitic 
Gulf  seems  proved  by  the  absence  of  any  important 
Pharaonic  remains  farther  south  on  the  Egyptian  coast. 
But  the  shoaling  of  the  bead  of  the  gulf  rendered  the 
navigation,  always  dangerous,  more  difficult :  it  destroyed 
the  former  anchorages,  and  made  it  necessary  to  carry 
merchandise  across  the  desert  to  the  Nile.  This  change 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  de- 
cay of  the  commerce  of  Kg}-pt.  We  have  seen  that  the 
long-voyaging  ships  shifted  their  cargoes  to  Red-Sea 
craft  at  the  strait;  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  after 
founding  ArsinoS  and  endeavoring  to  reopen  the  old 
caual  of  the  Red  Sea,  abandoned  the  upper  route  and 


established  the  soutltera  road  fram  his  new  city  Bennk*, 
nn  the  frontier  of  Egypt  and  Nubia,  to  Coptos.  on  tb 
Nile.  Strabo  tells  us  that  this  was  done  to  aviad  the 
dangers  encountered  in  navigating  the  sea  (xrii,  1,  §  43'!. 
Though  the  stream  of  commerce  was  diverted,  we&atm 
seems  to  have  remained  to  keep  in  existence  the  lofacr 
ports,  though  they  have  long  since  utterly  disappeand. 
Under  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Romans  the  cofnmerce  sf 
the  Red  Sea  varied  greatly,  influenced  by  the  dccayioi! 
state  of  Egypt  and  the  route  to  Palmyra  (until  the  bB 
of  the  latter).  But  even  its  best  state  at  this  tine  can- 
not have  been  such  as  to  make  us  believe  that  the  li'> 
ships  sailing  from  Myos  HonDos,  mentioned  by  Stnb> 
(ii,  V,  §  12),  were  other  than  an  annual  eoovoy.  Tbt 
wars  of  HeracliuB  and  Chosroes  affected  the  tade  of 
Egypt  as  they  influenced  that  of  the  Peinan  GaX 
Egypt  had  fallen  low  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  accii|»- 
tion,  and  yet  it  is  curious  to  note  that  Alexandria  ens 
then  retained  the  shadow  of  its  former  glory.  Kkc 
the  lime  of  Uohammed  the  Red  Sea  trade  has  been  in- 
significant But  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  haaku- 
ly  rendered  it  the  great  thoroughfare  to  India. 

RED  SEA,  Fassaoe  of.  The  departure  of  the  Is- 
raelites out  of  Egypt  was  their  mctrptndmtrSag  Bi! 
the  date  of  the  nation's  birth.  As  such  it  is  always  re- 
ferred to  in  Scripture  in  terms  of  lofty  jubilee  and  it- 
vout  acknowledgment  of  the  power  a4^  Jehovah,  wMcb 
was  so  strikingly  dis]>layed  at  almost  every  step,  Tv> 
hundred  and  sixteen  years  before  this  event,  their  patn- 
aicti,  Jacob,  had  left  the  land  of  his  childhood  aad  oU 
age,  and  emigrated  with  all  bis  family  to  Egypt,  tte 
the  most  highly  cultivated  land  on  earth.  SettM  ia 
the  most  fertile  part  of  the  country,  they  had  grows  b 
a  population  of  some  two  millions  of  souls.  Dins' 
Providence  had  specially  fostered  them.  Bat  bow,  in 
about  eighty  years,  the  Egyptian  govenunent,  xatia  a 
new  and  jealous  dynasty,  had  adopted  a  aevete  peGcv 
towards  them,  and  they  were  gradually  reduced  to  a 
condition  of  ser^'itude.  Nevertheless,  Jehovah  bad  bm 
forsaken  them.  Moses  had  been  in  process  of  tnisa^ 
all  these  later  years  as  an  instrument  for  thor  defirtr- 
anoe,  and  the  time  had  at  length  arrived  for  their emo- 
cipation.  We  need  not  here  review  the  mighty  acs 
of  divine  interference  by  which  the  Egyptian  court  wen 
finally  compelled  to  grant  the  release  of  the  Hefaim. 
We  will  come  at  once  to  the  scenes  of  their  exit  fiea 
the  country.  The  region  where  it  occurred  is  nst  ealr 
memorable  from  the  inspired  narrative  of  that  eren. 
but  is  likewise  remarkable  for  its  natural  featmes,  loi 
interesting  on  account  of  the  modem  associatioa  rftke 
vicinity. 

Goshen,  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Israefila  i: 
Egypt,  was  an  extension  eastward  of  the  "  Delta.*  v 
triangular  alluvial  plain  around  the  mouths  of  the  Kik 
It  seems  to  have  corresponded  substantially  to  the  {«e- 
ent  valley  of  Tumeilal,  which  is  a  fertile,  tmgae-di^J 
tract  about  eighteen  miles  long,  and  averaging  ab^t 
two  and  a  half  miles  broad,  extending  along  ibe  presrrt  J 
railway  which  branches  off  to  Isroailia  from  the  diwri  j 
line  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  Westward  Gosbea 
probably  included,  likewise,  a  conriderable  tract  of  04 
adjoining  Delta.  The  ruins  scattered  along  the 
tinuation  of  the  valley,  still  farther  east,  are  thought  t> 
indicate  a  populous  region  there  likewise,  and  hence  tkt 
name  of  Goshen  is  usually  extended  conrider^y  far' 
ther  in  that  direction ;  but  the  neglect  of  irrigaijan  bst 
allowed  the  sands  of  the  desert  on  either  aide  to  f 
croach  upon  this  narrow  tract,  so  that  it  i*  now  alaH* 
uninhabitable.  The  portion  named  above,  boweve.  •* 
still  so  rich  that  it  was  sold  in  1863  for  two  milUoadi' 
lars,  and  is  now  worth  much  more.    See  Goeiicx. 

The  government  works  npon  which  the  Isracio 
were  compelled  to  serve  were  public  edifices  in  the  ft 
cities  Pitbom  and  Raamses,  or  Rameara,  doabtless  M» 
ated  in  or  near  the  land  of  Goahen.  The  6isi  of  tV4 
places  is  generally  identified  with  the  prearat  TfS  — 
Kebir,  a  village  in  the  centre  of  the  valley  of  TameL 
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with  remains  of  (otiqnity  in  it«  vicinity.  The  other 
is  probably  represented  by  TfU  StrmtU,  a  quadrangular 
ronund  on  an  arm  of  the  Nile  opposite  the  modem  vil- 
lage uf  Belbeis,  located  on  the  Damietta  branch  of  the 
railway,  about  seventeen  miles  south-west  of  the  former 
place.  The  canal  which  conveys  the  sweet  water  of 
the  Nile  from  Cairo  to  Sues  passes  through  both  these 
villages,  parallel  with  the  railway,  by  way  of  Isroailia, 
pnnoing  very  nearly  the  same  line  as  the  ancient  one 
cnnstnicted  for  the  same  purpose,  but  choked'  up  and 
obliterated  for  many  centuries.  By  this  route  small 
cnft,  during  the  Koman  period  and  the  Middle  Ages, 
used  to  furnish  a  communicatiun  with  the  market  at 
Memphis  for  the  citizens  of  Clysroa,  which  was  situ- 
ated in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Suez,  as  traces  of  the 
name  still  attest.  The  Suez  Caiul,  which  was  opened 
in  1869  for  navigation  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Red  Sea,  has  made  this  neighborhood  public  to 
tbonaands  of  persons  travelling  across  the  isthmus  to 
India  and  China,  as  large  steamers  sail  directly  through 
it  from  European  ports  to  these  distant  lands.  Those 
who  wish  to  see  more  of  Egypt  can  disembark  at  Alex- 
andria, take  the  cars  for  Cairo,  and  thence  back  by  way 
of  Ismailia,  intercepting  their  vessel  again  at  Suez. 
Thas  most  of  the  spots  rendered  memorable  by  the  ex- 
odns  of  the  Israelites  have  been  rapidly  seen,  at  least 
from  a  distance,  by  multitudes  of  passengers  on  their 
way  to  and  from  the  more  dial  ant  East.  The  abrupt 
contact  of  modem  improvements  with  these  ancient 
tcenes  is  calculated,  perhaps,  to  disnpate  some  of  the 
imnantic  haze  which  the  imagination  of  Bible-readers 
■uually  throws  around  them,  but  deepens  rather  than 
lessens  their  interest  by  the  familiarity  of  approach. 

After  these  preliminaries,  we  are  prepared  to  follow 
the  Hebrews  in  their  exit  from  the  land  of  their  bond- 
age. On  the  eve  of  the  Passover,  corresponding  to  our 
Barter,  they  bad  rendezvoused,  by  divine  appointment, 
at  Barneses.  Memphis,  the  capital,  was  forty  miles  dis- 
tant, and  hence  Moees's  final  interview  with  I'haraoh, 


when  the  Israelitiah  leader  uttered  the  ominous  words, 
"  Thou  bast  spoken  well,  I  will  see  thy  face  a^ain  no 
more,"  roust  have  taken  pUce  at  some  nearer  point. 
The  sacied  meal  was  eaten  in  haste,  the  destroying  an- 
gel at  midnight  smote  all  the  first -bom,  and  by  the 
moming  light  the  Israelitish  host  were  on  their  march. 
As  it  is  expressly  stated  that  "  GimI  led  them  not  by 
the  way  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines, .  .  .  but  by  the 
way  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Red  .Sea"  (not  the  desert 
between  Cairo  and  Suez,  as  Palmer  thinks  [Sinai  from 
the  Monuments,  p.  144],  but  the  great  desert  of  et-Tlh  it- 
self), we  are  sure  that  they  look  the  direct  south-easterly 
route  towards  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  doubtless 
corresponding  substantially  with  the  modem  pilgrim 
road.  This  way  would  lead  them  out  of  the  fertile  val- 
ley of  Goshen  across  a  rolling  gravelly  plain  between 
low  hills  of  shifting  sand  the  whole  distance.  There 
was  no  obstruction  to  their  journey,  and  they  would 
make  rapid  progress.  They  had  but  little  household 
stuff,  for  Orientals,  especially  those  of  nomadic  habits 
such  as  the  Israelites  inherited  from  their  tent-dwell- 
ing forefathers,  are  not  apt  to  encmnber  themselves 
much  with  furniture.  Kain-water  would  be  abundant 
in  the  pits  and  rocks  along  their  path  at  that  time  of 
the  year,  and  they  carried  with  them  provisions  enough 
to  last  several  days.  Their  first  day  was  a  long  one, 
and  th^,  no  doubt,  were  anxious  lo  fall  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible into  the  main  HaJ  road.  Their  firat  camp  is  call- 
ed Succoth,  or  "booths"  (Exod.xii,  87;  xiii,20;  Numb. 
xxxiii,  66),  probably  a  rough  khan,  like  those  estab- 
lished in  all  ages  along  this  thoroughfare.  The  pres- 
ent Derb  el-Ban,  a  northern  branch  of  the  great  pilgrim 
route,  leads  direct  from  Belbeis,  south-west  down  the 
valley  by  way  of  Rubeihy  and  Aweibet,  and  falls  into 
the  main  Haj  road  at  the  castle  of  Ajr&d,  sixty  miles 
from  Belbeis.  Ajrfid  has  been  thought  by  many  to 
correspond  to  the  next  station  of  the  Israelites,  "Etham, 
in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness"  (Exod.  xiii,  20 ;  Numb, 
xxxiii,  6).    It  is  a  long-established  Egyptian  outpost 


Hap  of  the  Region  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea. 
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00  the  frontier  of  the  deaert.  The  whole  air  of  the  n- 
cred  narrative  give*  ua  the  impression  that  thia  waa  a 
l^at  landmark  for  travellera,  and  that  it  formed  the 
firal  or  immediate  point  of  destination  fur  the  Hebrews 
on  their  journey.  If  this  be  Etham,  it  will  be  necessa- 
ry to  alluw  thirty  miles  for  each  day's  journey,  which, 
under  the  pressing  circumstances,  is  nut  extravagant, 
although  au  ordinary  day's  march  in  caravan  is  only 
■bout  twenty  miles.    See  Etham. 

At  Etham  the  laraelites  received  this  divine  com- 
mand: *'Tuni  and  encamp  before  Pi-halilrolh,  between 
Migdol  and  the  sea,  over  against  Baal-zephun :  U^fOre 
it  shall  ye  encamp  by  the  sea"  (Exod.  xiv,  2).  This 
direction  must  be  carefully  examined,  as  it  is  the  only 
precise  description  we  have  of  the  actual  crossing-place 
of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Israelites.  It  is  substantially  re- 
peated in  ver.  9,  where  the  Egyptians  are  said  to  have 
overtaken  the  Hebrews  "encamping  by  the  sea,  be- 
side Pi-habiroth,  before  Baal-zepbon."  Of  the  names 
of  these  localities  no  trace  at  present  exisu;  their  iden- 
tification, therefore,  must  depend  upon  a  comparison  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  narrative,  with  some  slight 
corroboration  from  the  etymology  and  historical  appli- 
cation of  the  names.  Three  or  four  places  have  been 
selected  by  diflerent  writers  as  rivals  for  the  honor  of 
this  remarkable  crossing,  and  their  claims  have  been 
somewhat  hotly  contested  at  tiroes.  We  propose  calm- 
ly and  carefully  to  discuss  their  respective  merits,  and 
to  be  guided  by  the  explicit  terms  of  the  Biblical  ac- 
count, irrespective  of  any  theological  considerations  as 
to  whether  the  miracle  involved  may  thus  be  enhanced 
or  lessened.  We  take  them  up  in  their  geographical 
order. 

1.  0»  the  Meditermntan  Shore,— M.  Brugsch  has  re- 
cently discovered  a  new  crossing-place  for  the  Israelites 
on  their  passage  out  of  Egypt,  which,  on  account  both 
of  the  fame  of  the  author  and  his  confident  announce- 
ment, has  attracted  no  little  attention  {l.'Krode  et  la 
Monumenlt  EgyplienM:  Disoours  ptononce  k  I'occasion 
du  Congres  International  d'Orientalistes  k  Londres, 
par  Henri  Brugsch- Bey,  delegud  de  son  Altesse  Ismael 
Premier,  le  Khedive  d'Egypte  -,  accompagne  d'une  carte 
[Leipsic,  J.C.  Hiorichs,  1872,8vo],p.86).  He  conceives 
that  they  did  not  cross  the  Red  Sea  at  all,  but  a  noted 
morass — the  Sirbonian  Bog  of  antiquity,  the  modem 
Sabdket  BardaaSl — a  shallow  lake  along  the  Hediter- 
ranean,on  the  confines  of  Egypt  towards  Palestine.  He 
thinks  he  has  found  all  the  names  of  the  Biblical  ac- 
count in  the  Egyptian  papyri,  and  that  he  has  succeed- 
ed in  identifying  them  with  modem  localities.  Thus 
On  he  sets  down  as  equivalent  to  Ann,  a  city,  according 
to  him,  in  the  HeroSpolitic  nome.  Pi-bcseih  or  Bubas- 
tis  is,  of  course,  Tell-Bast.  Goshen  he  traces,  through 
the  hieroglyphical  Phacoussa,  to  the  modem  Kits  or 
Facus ;  and  in  the  Sethroitic  nome  on  the  north  of  this 
he  finds  mention  of  Pithan  and  Sukkoth,  with  Pi-ram- 
ses,  or  Rameses,  in  the  same  neighborhood.  Etham  he 
conjectures  to  be  Khetam,  noticed  as  another  of  three 
ancient  stations  in  this  latter  region  of  Tanis-Rameses; 
the  t«maining  one  adjoining  being  Migdol,  which,  of 
course,  must  be  the  Hagdulum  of  cUssical  writers,  and 
the  present  Tell  cs-Serout.  Baal-Zephon  becomes  Mount 
Gaslus,  and  Pi-hahiroih  is  the  entrance  upon  the  nar- 
row sand-beach  separating  the  Mediterranean  from  the 
Sirbonian  Lake  just  east  of  Pelnsium,  Many  of  these 
identifications,  which  M.  Brugsch  gives  with  great  brev- 
ity, and  without  the  detailed  authority,  the  reader  might 
reasonably  question,  both  on  the  ground  of  strained  ety- 
mological resemblance  and  inadequate  historical  data 
for  position.  But  we  prefer  to  call  attention  to  a  few 
palpable  discrepancies  with  the  scriptural  narrative, 
which  seem  to  put  this  locality  utterly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  author's  cUim  of  their  perfect 
accord.  To  be  sure,  the  Hebrews,  on  this  theory,  sim- 
ply threaded  their  way  along  a  narrow  beach  till  they 
came  to  a  bar  which  allowed  them  an  easy  crossing- 
place  over  the  marsh,  and  M.  Brugsch  candidly  admits 


(p.  82),  "The  minde,  it  ia  tme,  then  ceases  to  be  t 
miracle;  but  let  u*  acknowledge,  with  all  aiBcrrily. 
that  Divine  Providence  always  maintains  its  place  ad 
authority."    What  childlike  laith ! 

In  the  first  place,  it  certainly  was  the  Red  Sea  that 
the  Israelites  crossed  on  this  occasion.  True,  the  his- 
tory in  Exodus  does  not  explicitly  name  the  body  tt 
water,  but  the  immediate  context  and  other  paiip  i 
of  Scripture  do  ao  most  definitely  and  uiwquivocaUT 
(Exod.  XV,  4-2*2;  Dent,  xi,  4;  Josh,  iv,  23 ;  xxiT,6; 
Psa.  cvi,  9;  cxxxvi,  13,  IS,  etc).  Josephou  dtstinolr 
understands  it  m  (,AM.  ii,  15, 1),  and  the  New -Teat, 
writers  are  equally  dear  (Acta  xii,  86 ;  Heb.  xi,  H^ 
Even  M.  Brugsch  has  felt  himself  obliged  on  his  nof 
to  call  the  Sirbonian  Sea  I'aat  Sttf",  the  Hebrew  oaat 
exclusively  applied  to  the  Arabian  tiulf,  thus  eoBnit- 
ting  a  twofold  blunder. 

Id  the  next  place,  the  route  which  this  theory  seleclB 
for  the  Israelitea  on  setting  out  is  exactly  the  one  wUd 
they  avoided.  "And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Phataab 
had  let  the  people  go,  that  God  led  them  not  thnmgli 
the  way  of  the  land  of  the  Philiatioea,  alt  bough  that 
was  near, . . .  but  God  led  the  people  about,  through  the 
way  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea"  (Exod.  xiU,  IT. 
18).  Moreover,  it  makes  no  proper  account  of  the  ah- 
mpt  turn,  or  rather  retn^^resdon,  on  their  wmy  in  aid 
to  reach  the  sea  (Exod.  xir,  2). 

Finally,  this  view  is  wholly  unsapported  bf  any  l»- 
cal  tradition,  and  requires  a  displacement  of  the  well- 
settled  positions  of  Marah,  Elim,  etc.  This  latter  M. 
Brugsch  locales  at  "the  place  which  the  Egyptia 
monuments  designate  by  the  name  of  Aalim  or  TcM- 
lim ;  that  is  to  say, '  the  city  of  fishes,'  atoated  near  tkt 
Gulf  of  Suez,  in  a  northeily  direction.''  Moeea,  how- 
ever, speaks  of  no"  dty"  there,  much  less  so  laigeaaiK 
as  Heroopolis,  which  M.  Brugsch  sets  down  ihefc  <■ 
his  map ;  but  only  of  some  wells  and  palms. 

This  view  of  the  Red-Sea  crossing  H.  Brugsch  loKf- 
ttes  in  his  latest  work  {Getch.  Aeggplnt,  Leipa. ISiTj. 
but  "  he  has  not  won  a  single  Egyptologist  of  note  to  a 
theory  which  demands  so  many  conjectures  in  gCO|tii- 
phy  and  such  fanciful  analogies  in  philoh^y"  (Dr.  J.  P. 
Thompson,  m  the  BtbUotheca  Sacra,  Julv,  1877,  p.Mtl. 

i.  Alike  •'  Bitler  Lata."— These  are  a  series  of  shal- 
low frands  of  brackish  water,  some  of  them  <^  very  eaa- 
siderable  extent,  stretching  at  intervals  frona  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  to  the  Mediterranean.  They  ate 
supposed  to  have  formerly  constituted  a  continooos  w*. 
ter  connection  between  those  two  great  seas,  which  has 
since  been  broken  by  a  change  of  level,  leaving  these 
isoUted  basins  partly  salt  from  the  remnant  of  aes- 
water.  A  few  geological  evidences  in  support  of  thii 
theory  have  been  adduced,  the  most  polpaUe  of  which 
is  the  fact  that  sea-shells,  of  the  same  character  with 
those  now  thrown  up  by  the  Red  Sea,  may  be  seea 
along  the  shore  of  these  Ukes  (see  Dr.  Hannan,  Ejgft 
and  the  llo^)  Lani,\i.V>6).  This  would  aeem  to  indicsf 
a  continuity  of  these  bodies  of  water  in  earlier  tinea. 
(See  further  in  Laborde,  CoawHoitotre  Cacyrnptiyw  tn 
CKxode  [Paris,  1811,  foL],  p.  79  a.) 

The  great  bed  of  the  ffitter  Lakes  extends  in  a  Mttb- 
erly  and  southerly  direction,  and  b  separated  from  the 
Red  Sea  by  a  sand-bank  4000  to  6000  meters  kng.whk* 
is  seldom  more  than  one  meter  higher  than  the  aca.  It 
is  forty  to  fifty  lower  than  the  water-level  of  the  h* 
basin,  and  from  plain  indications  waa  once  covered  wiih 
the  sea  (Du  Bois  Aim^  in  the  Deter,  de  fEt/fpt.  JfsdLi. 
188  sq.,  1st  ed.).  Before  it  had  a  connection  with  the 
Mile  by  means  of  the  well-known  canal,  and  thas  re- 
ceived fresh  water,  its  waters  were  bitter  (Stiabo,  xri. 
804).  It  is  a  favorite  theory  that  it  was  angioaDy 
embraced  in  the  Herobpolitan  Gulf  (Stickel,  in  the 
5riid:,ii.^rMil<ii,1860,p,a28  8q.).  Yet  this  is  no  psatf 
that  the  ancient  Heroopolis  was  aitoaled  In  the  ianet 
comer  of  the  Arabian  Sea  (Strabo,  xvt,767;  xvii,ai: 
Pliny,  vi,  83),  and  that  vessels  sailed  thence  (Stnl» 
xvi,T68);  but  more  probably  this  dty  waa  located  fa 
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north  of  Oynna,  the  modem  Kolsam,  near  the  present 
Suez  (Piolemy,  iv,  6, 14, and  fi4;  Itinerar  Anton,  p.  107, 
'  e<L  Wess.),  namely,  eumewheie  about  the  modern  Abu- 
Kei*hed,  or  Hukfar  (Knobel,  Commmtar  at  Exodut, 
(iL  140  sq.).  Its  ruins  are  still  visible  there  (Cbampol- 
lion,  Eggple,  n,  88).  Its  importance  gave  name  to  the 
-  entire  adjacent  nonie  and  to  the  contiguous  gulf.  Both 
were  likewise  more  properly  designated  from  ArsinoS, 
which  was  situated  near  the  present  head  of  the  bay 
(see  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography,  a.  v. 
"AmnoS'^.  This  latter  seems  to  have  been  the  official 
designation  of  the  place  which  was  popularly  termed 
Clvsma  (namelv,  (Ae  beach,  ro  xXvofia  [Keland,  Palatti- 
sa'p.472,556]). 

A  rise  of  the  intermediate  land  has  been  inferred 
from  the  stoppage  of  the  ancient  canal  along  this  line; 
but  this  can  readily  be  accounted  fur  by  the  drifUng-in 
of  sand  and  the  neglect  of  the  banks.  On  the  other 
hand,  that  no  material  change  of  level  has  taken  place 
ill  this  region  in  modem  times  seems  to  be  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  fresh-water  canal  now  actually  con- 
veys water  from  the  Nile  to  Suez,  just  as  it  formerly 
did,  without  any  consideiable  cutting  for  that  purpose. 
The  brackishness  of  these  lakes  merely  argues  a  con- 
nection at  some  period  with  the  Mediterranean,  and  not 
necessarily  with  the  Red  Sea  likewise,  and  the  shells 
and  other  marine  indications  are  probably  traces  of  this 
connection  only.  In  fact,  the  immense  lagoon  nf  Lake 
Uenzaleh  still  reaches  almost  to  Lake  Timsah,  the  prin- 
cipal or  deepest  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing but  flats  and  marshes  in  this  direction;  whereas 
southerly  the  Suez  Canal  required  extensive  excava- 
tions for  its  continuance  to  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  cutting  in 
some  places,  not  through  sand  and  silted  debrii  merely, 
but  through  firm  strata  of  clay  and  crystalline  alabaster. 
This  theory  rests  upon  so  problematical  a  foundation 
that  it  has  not  been  much  resorted  to  in  this  discussion 
except  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  location  of 
the  Israelites'  crossing  at  Suez,  by  way  of  showing  that 
the  water  at  the  latter  point  was  deeper  anciently  than 
now,  and  ao  preserving  the  greater  appearance  of  a  mir- 
acle in  the  case.  It  is  thus  incidentally  alluded  to  by 
Calmet  and  Robinson,  and  by  several  later  writers. 
But  for  this  purpose,  if  it  proves  anything,  it  proves  too 
much ;  for  if  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  the  Red  Sea 
extended  thus  far  north,  there  is  no  occasion  to  seek 
for  any  other  place  of  crossing,  so  far  as  a  sufficiency  of 
water  ia  ooncemed. 

Aside  from  these  geological  and  theological  specula- 
tions, there  is  in  favor  of  this  crossing-place  only  the 
shorter  distance  from  Bolbeis,  rendering  it  an  easy  three 
daj-s'  journey  of  only  fifteen  miles  per  day  to  any  point 
that  might  be  selected  in  the  vicinity  of  lamailia.  The 
attempt  of  FUrst  {Hebrete  Lexicon,  p.  766)  to  identify 
Baai-zephon  with  Heroopolis  is  mere  conjecture;  and 
his  renuirk  that  Migdol  is  the  Hagdolum  of  Herodotus 
(ii,  159)  is  founded  on  a  mistake  (repeated  in  Smith's 
Diet,  of  Greek  and  Soman  Geography,  ii,  246),  for  Me- 
giddo  in  Palestine  is  doubtless  there  intended.  (See 
Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii,  207.)  The  Magdolum  of  Egj-pt 
was  twelve  miles  west  of  Pelusium  (AnUmmt  Itinerury, 
p.  14),  entirely  too  remote  for  the  precise  indication  of 
fc>cality  ill  the  Hoeaic  narrative. 

Against  the  location  of  the  miracle  at  the  Bitter 
Lakes  are  the  followtng  Itett  in  the  Biblical  text:  (1.) 
In  order  to  go  round  the  head  of  the  Sea  (if  thus  far 
north)  the  Israelites  would  be  obliged  to  sUrt,  not  by 
"the  way  of  the  wilderness,"  as  the  text  states,  but  pre- 
cisely by  that  direct  "way  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines" 
which  the  text  expressly  aays  they  did  not  take  (Exod. 
xiii,  17,  18).  (2.)  There  would  be  no  change  of  their 
course  requisite  or  possible  in  order  to  reach  this  point, 
as  the  word  "turn"  (xiv,  2)  demands;  they  were  al- 
ready going  on  the  direct  and  only  route  they  could 
well'liave  taken.  Indeed,  if  the  region  of  Lake  Timsah 
were  then  so  low  as  to  Be  filled  from  the  Red  Sea,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  water  from  the  Mediterranean 


on  the  other  side  could  have  been  kept  oat,  and  then 
there  would  be  a  continuous  lake  frtnn  sea  to  sea,  and  a 
miracle  would  have  been  necessary,  at  all  hazards,  in  or- 
der to  effect  the  passage  anywhere.  The  Hebrews  had 
no  occasion  to  "  cum"  at  all,  fur  that  matter.  (3.)  In  that 
case  Pharaoh's  observation  (ver.  3,  4),  "  The  children 
of  Israel  are  entangled  in  the  land,  the  wilderness  hath 
shut  them  in,"  would  have  been  very  inapt ;  at  least,  its 
force  is  not  at  all  clear;  for,  go  which  way  they  might, 
the  material  obstacle  would  be  the  same,  viz.  the  water 
merely.  (4.)  There  is  no  local  or  historical  tradition 
confirmatory  of  this  spot;  in  short,  circumstances  on 
this  theory  are  all  so  uncertain  and  ill-defined  that  we 
may  safely  dismiss  it  as  altogether  hypothetical.  If  we 
ate  to  determine  anything  definite  concerning  the  place 
of  the  transaction,  it  must  be  based  upon  the  known  re- 
lations of  the  localities  as  they  now  exist. 

Kalisch  thinks  (Comment,  on  Exod.  ad  k>c)  that  the 
Israelites  turned  northteardt ;  but  in  that  case  likewise, 
as  Shaw  long  since  observed  (TraveU,  p.  311),  they 
could  not  in  any  proper  sense  have  become  "  entangled 
in  the  land"  nor  "shut  in  by  the  wilderness,"  fur  all 
would  have  been  free  before  them  to  escape ;  in  fact,  they 
would  have  been  only  pursuing  a  more  direct  route  to 
Canaan. 

8.  At  iSa«.— This  location  of  the  event  in  question 
has  a  far  greater  array  of  names  in  its  support,  among 
the  most  notable  of  whom  is  Dr.  E.  Robinson  (in  the 
Biblical  RepotUory,  1882,  p.  758  sq.,  repeated  in  his  BibL 
ifef.  i, 80),  who  followed  in  the  wake  of  I^iebuhr  {Trav- 
el* m  A  rabia,  translated  by  Heron  [Edinb.  1792],  i,  198, 
461),  and  whose  views  have  been  substantially  repro- 
duced by  the  latest  writers.  Other  important  authori- 
ties on  the  same  side  are  Labiirde  (Commentaire  Gio- 
graphique,  p.  77),  who  cites,  as  having  adopted  it  with 
some  modification,  the  earlier  writers,  I^  Clerc,  G.  Baer, 
Uu  Bois  Aimee,  Salvator,  etc.,  tn  whom  we  add  the  au- 
thor of  Murray^)  Hand-book  fur  Egypt  (ed.  1878),  p.  279; 
Keil,  Comment,  on  the  Pentateuch  (Clarke's  translation, 
Edinb.  1866, 3  vols.  8vo),  ii,  46  sq.  The  obvious  purport 
of  the  arguments  adduced  in  favor  of  this  as  the  place 
of  the  Israelites'  psKiage  is,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
claimer of  most  of  its  advocates,  to  reduce  the  miracle 
to  its  minimum  terms,  and  to  find  a  spot  where  it  is 
practicable  by  merely  natural  forces.  This  has  created 
a  prejudice  against  it  in  the  minds  of  most  reader?,  and 
induced  a  controversy  not  always  temperate  or  logical. 
Let  us  look  at  the  arguments  on  both  sides  from  scriptu- 
ral sources  purely. 

In  favor  of  this  view  we  may  say  that — (I.)  The  dis- 
tance from  Belbeis  (assuming  that  to  correspond  sub- 
stantially with  the  site  of  Barneses)  sufficiently  agtec-s 
with  the  requirements  of  a  three  days'  march,  being 
about  fifty  miles  in  a  straight  line.  (2.)  The  general 
direction  is  about  the  required  oue  fur  the  Israelites  at 
the  outset  (3.)  The  adjoining  localities  are  thought 
to  correspond  with  those  of  the  Scripture  account;  thus 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  Migdol  (the  tower)  answers 
to  some  fortress  on  J.ebel  Atikah.  (4.)  There  are  shoals 
reaching  nearly  or  quite  across  the  channel  at  this  point, 
so  that  an  east  wind  might  readily  lay  it  bare;  and  it 
is,  moreover,  so  narrow  that  the  Israelites  could  easily 
cross  in  the  few  hours  presumed  to  have  been  occupied 
in  the  passage. 

Other  features  of  this  locality  do  not  well  tally  with' 
the  requirements  of  the  case,  and  some  appear  abso- 
lutely to  contradict  the  Biblical  statements.  Even  the 
above  coincidences — especially  the  last — when  more 
closely  examined,  do  not  prove  satisfactory.  (I.)  The 
direction  to  "  turn"  from  the  regular  ^urse  hitherto 
pursued  by  the  fugitives  does  not  admit  of  an  adequate 
explanation  on  this  view.  The  word  is  an  emphatic 
one,  not  the  ordinary  1<I0,  or  Kii,  to  turn  atide  or 
away,  but  V(S,  to  return,  turn  back,  viz.  actually  retro- 
grade. (Ewald,  who  treats  the  record  in  his  usually  ar- 
bitrary and  irreverent  manner,  is  yet  too  good  a  scholar 
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not  to  feel  the  force  of  this  expreasion,  which  he  con- 
strues by  saying  that  Moses  "led  the  host  half-way 
back"  yiitl.  ofltnul  (translated  by  Martineau,  London, 
1869, 6  vols.  8vo),  ii,  69]).  At  least  a  marked  digression 
or  detour  is  required  to  meet  the  significance  of  this 
term.  But  Suez  is  directly  on  the  beaten  track  of  all 
ages,  and  precisely  in  the  line  which  the  Israelites  had 
already  been  pursuing.  It  is  true  the  immemorial  HaJ 
route  does  not  actually  come  down  to  the  village  of  Sues 
itself,  as,  of  course,  it  does  not  cross  the  head  of  the  gnlf 
there ;  it  passes  a  mile  or  two  above,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
water.  But  this  small  divergence  would  be  quite  iaeon- 
siderable  in  the  direction  of  a  whole  day's  march ;  for 
the  order  to  "turn,"  be  it  observed,  was  given  at  Etham 
before  setting  out  the  third  day,  not  near  its  close,  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  where  the  ditference  in  direction 
might  have  been  more  perceptible.  This  last  consid- 
eration is,  therefore,  altogether  too  insignificant  to  justi- 
fy the  Hebrew  term.  (2.)  None  of  the  places  given  in 
the  Biblical  account  as  fixing  the  spot  determine  it  at 
Suez.  Even  Jebel  At&kah,  if  Migdol,  is  too  far  away 
to  be  naturally  selected  for  such  a  minute  specification 
n(  the  immediate  scene.  Any  point  from  Kus  At&kah 
to  the  south  end  of  the  Bitter  Lakes  would  be  "  east" 


of  (or  "  befuie")  that  roouotain  in  this  gmcnl  k«. 
As  for  Pi-hahiroth  (whether  Hebrew  for  wtmlk  ffik 
ravinet,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  Coptic  for  llie  ui/f-flii), 
it  finds  no  special  adaptation  to  any  place  in  tlut  Ki^b- 
borhood.  The  attempt  to  identify  it  with  Ajrwl  full 
utterly,  for  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  naoHS  han  Int  sa 
radical  letter  to  common.  Equally  nntatiificBn  b 
every  effort  to  discover  Baal-zephon  in  anj  pnmioea 
landmark  north  of  Jebel  Atftkah.  (Some  wriim  nSa 
Higdol  to  Muld&la,  but  this  seems  to  be  aa  nra  b 
the  pass  McatUak,  and  therefore  fails  of  rertol  com- 
spondence.)  There  is  in  that  direction  nulling  bu  > 
flat,  monotonous  tract  of  sand,  with  no  striking  nsoe « 
object  to  fix  npon.  (3.)  At  Suez  the  Isrteliiei, » fa 
from  being  hemmed  in  by  barriers  on  either  aiie  ud 
an  impassable  sea  in  front,  as  the  Biblical  siaiiiao  rvi- 
dently  was,  had  nothing  to  do  if  they  wished  lo  aa.\* 
but  to  act  just  as  every  caravan  at  Suez  now  does,si» 
ply  keep  on  acmes  the  open  plain  arouod  the  beid  (< 
the  bay — an  easy,  free,  and  direct  passage  of  mh  Ihm 
or  four  miles  at  farthest.  At  Suez  it  was  impoeiliit 
for  them  to  be  either  "entangled  in  the  laiid''or''ituii 
in  by  the  wilderness."  The  way  was  clear,  so  far  ss  Bit- 
ural  obstacles  or  intricacy  was  concerned,  and  so  irwp 
of  MX  hundred  cmlrrena 
could  effectually  tut  ibo) 
off  from  it;  certaiiUr  no  en- 
emy in  the  rear  cooid  hisikt 
them.  (4.)  "Asuongt"' 
4  wind  blowing  all  nifbt' 
across  the  hesd  of  tbf  pit 
(Exod.xiv,2l)iroQldln« 
by  morning  no  "  wsD  of  ■»■ 
ters"  either  "on  the  nd« 
hand  or  on  the  left*  of  p«» 
sengers  at  SoeL  As  lil 
be  seen  by  inspecting  ita 
soundings  on  the  aeomi* 
nying  sketch  from  ibe  Brit- 
ish aailing-chait,  the  din- 
nel  opposite  Sues  fa  (estept 
of  course,  the  sni&iil  W 
of  the  Suez  Canal)  owbaf 
over  four  feet  deep  si  1m- 
water,  and  not  n»m  llm 
one  twelfth  of  a  mile  vsie. 
It  oouM  be  waded  am* 
without  any  minde  « ex- 
tra wind  at  all;  in  teLtii) 
has  actually  been  done.  Ok 
traveller  hired  a  maa  to  nik 
through  the  water  B  (*■ 
tide  at  Suez,  which  he  rf- 
fected,  hoMiog  his  ta* 
over  his  head  (M*ii<f' 
r7m»«»,ii,14S,150>  Soil 
the  way  down  to  the  bsf  «'• 
the  mouth  of  the  aw 
which  puts  up  into  &ei  t*' 
water  is  at  the  taoit  <^ 
five  or  six  fcet  deep  C<°  '* 
or  two  spou),  and  genefiDy 
three  or  four  at  ordinuyki" 
tide,  with  a  toferaNr  ^ 
form  width  rf  abtiot  * 
tenth  of  a  mile.  BB  ' 
powerful  and  prokmged  («s 
wind,  acting  npon  tie »» 
of  water  in  the  0Bt«n« 
broad  part  of  the  bar  itrf 
wooM  so  greaUy  kiwer  tte 
tide  on  the  easteta  *««■ 
where  the  channel  of  SeB 
Uea.astodninthetatto'!^ 
mwt,  if  not  absedntdr-*! 


Mnp  of  the  Head  of  the  Gnlf  of  Snez. 
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e  water  enough  left  in  the  b«y  itself  to  prevent  an  of  the  transaction  (Exod.  xv,  8)  luea  much  stronger 
nemy  from  surrounding  the  passing  host  on  that  side, '  language :  "  The  floods  flood  upright  aa  a  heap,  and  the 
at  on  the  north  there  would  be  no  such  protection.  |  depths  were  congealed  in  the  heart  of  the  sea."  The 
'has,  even  on  the  mppoeition  that  the  term  "wall"  is  I  phraseology  here,  although  figurative, no  doubt  correct- 
sed  in  ver.  22  in  the  sense  of  defence,  the  explanation  '  ly  represents  thefacU  as  seen  by  an  eye-witness.  Psa. 
learly  fails  to  meet  the  language  of  the  text :  "  The  wa-  Ixxviii,  13,  "  He  made  the  waters  to  tland  a$  a  heap" 
ers  were  a  wall  unto  them  on  the  right  band  and  on  the  shows  the  same  traditional  interpretation,  and  Heb.  x, 
^ft.''  We  desire  to  insist  on  this  fact,  and  to  ns  it  ap-  2  confirms  it,  "  Baptized  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and 
cars  decisive  of  the  whole  issue.  But  the  phraseology  in  the  sea"— that  is,  wet  with  the  spray. 
maa  to  us  to  be  stronger  even  than  this  interpreta-  |  ^°'  "!«»«  reasons,  even  if  we  could  find  no  better 
ion.  The  term  "wall"  (nah)  U  raielv,  if  ever,  used  in  "««in8-Pl«<»  f<"  the  Israelites,  we  should  be  disposed 
...  J       .     .      ■       ....      to  reject  the  one  at  Suez  as  not  fairly  meeting  the 

Hia  metaphorical  sense  of  prot^um,  but  invariably   ^^J^i  requirements  in  the  case. 
1  Sam.  XXV,  16  is,  we  believe,  the  only  doubtful  m-       4.  At  Rds  ^ r<J*«A.-Thi8  place  has  been  preferred  as 
tance)  signifies  some  pAjuica/  barrier,  whether  of  stone  !  that  of  the  crossing  by  the  great  majority  of  writers 
r  other  material,  pUced  more  or  less  vertically  for  the  |  and  travellers,  including  Pococke,Joly,Monconys,  Shaw, 
urpose  of  protection.    Its  meaning  is  by  no  means  ful-  '  Ovington,  Sieard,  Brace,  Arundale,  Raumer,  Kicto,  Olin, 


Ue<l  in  the  supposition  of  a  vague  water-line,  shelving 
way  at  a  distance  on  one  side.  Surely  nothing  but  a 
esire  to  minify  the  preternatural  element  in  the  dis- 
iissioa  could  lead  to  the  adaption  of  so  inadequate  an 
iterpretation ;  for  the  language,  it  must  be  lemem- 
ered,  occurs  not  in  a  poetical  or  figurative  connection, 
ut  in  a  plain,  prosaic  history.    The  poetical  vendon 


Hup  of  the  Bay  of  Suez. 


Wilson,  Durbin,  Bartlett,  Porter,  Bonar,  Murphy,  etc.  It 
seems  to  us  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Biblical  ac- 
count more  perfectly  than  any  other.  This  cape  is  sit- 
uated about  six  miles,  in  a  direct  line,  south  of  Suez, 
opposite  the  sonthem  end  of  Jebel  At&kah.  It  is  a 
tongue  running  put  more  than  a  mile  into  the  water 
beyond  the  average  shore-line,  and  continued  nearly  a 

mile  farther  by  a 
sboal,  over  which 
the  water  at  ordi- 
nary low  tide  is  not 
more  than  fourteen 
feet  deep.  Beyond 
this  again  stretch- 
es^ for  nearly  a 
mile  and  a  half  in 
the  same  direction, 
a  lower  shoal,  cov- 
ered nowhere  by 
more  than  twenty- 
nine  feet  of  water 
at  low  tide.  Oppo- 
site this  point  there 
reaches  out,  for  about 
two  miles  from  the 
eastern  shore,  a  sim- 
ilar shoal,  only  thir- 
ty feet  under  water 
at  its  deepest  place. 
The  entire  width  of 
the  sea  at  this  point 
is  about  five  miles, 
while  the  space 
where  it  is  not  over 
fifteen  feet  deep  is 
but  three  and  a  half 
miles,  and  the  chan- 
nel, itself  not  over 
fifty  feet  deep,  is  less 
than  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  wide.  The 
sea  immediately 
above  and  below  this 
spot,  in  the  channel, 
is  about  seventy  feet 
deep.  Here,  then, 
is  a  place  where  a 
strong  and  contin- 
ued east  wind,  of  the 
preternatural  char- 
acter implied  in  the 
sacred  narrative, 
might  open  a  pas- 
sage suitable  for  the 
occasion,  and  leave 
a  mass  of  water  fit- 
ly comparable  to  a 
"wall  on  either 
hand."  Moreover, 
the  Israelites  would, 
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Aydn  MOaa.    (From  a  photograph  bj  the  KUitor.) 


in  that  case,  emerge  on  the  shore  near  Ayftn  MAsa 
(Wells  of  Hoses),  the  very  name  of  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  local  traditions,  represenU  the  scene  of 
the  event. 

A  close  examination  of  the  text  itself  confirms  this 
view  of  the  transaction.  It  says  (Exod.^xiv,  21), "  Je- 
hovah caused  the  sea  to  go  (T(5i*l,  "««&  »<  watt)  by  a 
strong  east  wind  all  night,  .  .  .  and  the  water*  were 
divided  (4Tpa^^,  wat  tpUt)."  Similar  is  the  language 
in  ver.  16:  "Divide  it  (the  sea),  and  the  children  of 
Israel  shall  go  . . .  through  the  midtl  of  the  sea."  The 
statement  that  the  wind  blew  "all  night"  gives  no  just 
countenance  to  the  inference  that  the  Israelites  did  not 
begin  the  passage  till  near  morning,  and  therefore  could 
hai-e  gone  but  a  very  short  distance  in  all,  or,  at  least, 
when  the  wind  lulled  and  the  miracle  ceased.  For 
aught  that  appears,  they  may  have  already  walked 
many  miles,  or  even  have  continued  their  march  some 
time  the  next  forenoon  if  necessary  in  order  to  cross. 
True,  the  text  says  (ver.  27),  "The  sea  returned  at  the 
tuniing  of  the  morning  C^J^S  niSCb,  at  daj/break; 
comp.  Judg.  xix,  26,  26)  t«  its  usual  bed  (isn'^X^,  to 
iU  perennial  flow)"  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
from  this  that  the  Israelitish  host  had  at  that  time  all 
reached  the  opposite  shore.  Indeed,  rather  the  contra- 
ry is  intimated  by  the  statement,  given  tubeeguenlly  to 
this,  that  "the  children  of  Israel  walked  upon  dry  land 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea"  (Exod.  xiv,  29),  as  if  they  con- 
tinued their  march  some  time  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  Egyptians  in  their  rear.  Nor  is  it  certain  from 
ver.  20  that  both  camps  remained  quiet  all  the  night, 
although  such  might  be  the  inference  at  first  sight. 
The  true  stale  of  the  case  appears  to  have  been  about 
this:  the  Egyptians  overtook  the  Israelites  about  night- 
fall. Just  as  they  were  about  to  encamp  (D'^sH,  in  the 
act  o( pitching  their  leaU,  or  preparing  to  do  so)  near  the 
shore  of  the  sea  (ver.  9),  and  marched  down  directly 
upon  them  (ver.  10),  In  their  dismay  at  the  prospect 
of  instant  destruction,  Moses  ordered  them  to  press  for- 
ward immediately  (ver.  15,  470^1,  and  thejf  shall  pull 
up  stakes,  that  is,  break  up  their  preparations  for  camp). 
While  they  were  doing  this  the  wind  sprang  up,  which 
did  not  lull  till  daylight.  As  they  were  marching  to 
the  beach  the  guardian  pillar  took  its  position  in  their 
rear  (ver.  19),  and  so  followed  them  all  night  as  a  light 
to  their  steps  (ver.  20).  When  they  had  reached  the 
middle  of  the  sea  (ver.  21),  and  the  Egyptians  were 
not  far  behind  them  (ver.  22),  the  morning  began  to 
dawn  (ver.  24),  and  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  overtak- 
ing the  fugitives  the  march  of  the  Egyplians  was  mi- 
raculously retarded,  so  that  they,  in  their  panic,  were 
about  to  retreat  (ver.  25).  This  they  would  hardly 
have  thought  of  doing  had  they  been  nearly  across,  or 
had  it  been  but  a  little  way  to  the  opposite  shore:  in- 
deed, every  reference  to  their  destruction  shows  that 
they  were  yet  in  the  middle  of  the  sea.  S<>,  too,  was 
Moses  apparently  at  this  juncture,  when,  at  his  extend- 


ed rod,  the  water  behind  the  host — who  had  gaianl 
somewhat  by  the  delay  of  the  enemy — began  to  &U. 
and  the  Egyptians  actually  turned  to  flee,  but  wot 
overtaken  in  the  heart  of  the  sea  (ver.  27),  while  ifct 
Israelites  continued  their  march  through  the  chaand. 
still  open  in  front  of  them  (ver.  29),  till  they  reached 
the  shore,  which  the  following  waves  soon  strewed  wiik 
the  corpses  of  the  foe  (ver.  30).  From  this  recital  of  in- 
cidents in  the  exact  order  of  the  text,  it  appears  tkai 
the  march  really  lasted  some  part  of  the  night,  and  wt 
consequently  require  a  considerable  width  of  water  fur 
ita  occurrence. 

Rjto  At&kah,  too,  seems  to  correapond  to  the  geo- 
graphical features  of  the  case.  The  point  wbare  the 
Israelites  struck  the  wesum  coast-line  of  the  Red  Sea 
is  (as  we  have  seen  above)  explicitly  defined  in  three 
passages  of  the  sacred  itinerair,  which  we  translate  lit- 
erally :  "  Speak  to  the  sons  of  Israel,  and  they  shall  ir- 
tum  (mb^l)  and  encamp  before  (*3B^)  Pi-ba-Oiiio<K 
between  Migdol  and  the  sea;  before  (^B^)  Bi'al-TK- 
phdn,  opposite  it  (irQ3)  shall  ye  encamp  upon  (^7)  the 
sea"  (Exod.  xiv, 2).  "And  they  [the  Egyptians]  over- 
took (U^il?*^)  them  [the  Israelites]  encmmping  opn 
the  sea;  upon  (^9)  Pi-ha-Cbiroth,  which  is  befcic 
BA'al-Tsephon"  (ver.  9).  "And  they  [the  IsiwEt<«! 
removed  from  Etham,  and  he  [Israel]  retomed  P^^) 
upon  (Vs)  Pi-ba-Chiroth,  which  is  before  Bd'al-Tse- 
phon;  and  they  encamped  before  UigdoT  (Kmhi 
xxxiii,  7).  The  meaning  of  Pi-hahiroth,  if  it  be  He- 
brew, can  only  be  mouth  of  the  gorges  ( root  *!^  t» 
bore) ;  or,  if  Eg}'ptian  (as  Gesenius  and  FUrat  prefer), 
it  is  doubtless  sedgy  spot  (Coptic,  |>»-ari*-ntf A, -ibt 
place  of  meadows,"  according  to  Jablonski).  lo  either 
etymology  it  would  most  probably  desigiuUe  a  grasn^ 
shore,  as  at  the  opening  of  a  valley  with  a  brook  inu 
the  sea.  Such  a  spot  is  found  in  the  reedy  plain  (xmt- 
times  called  Badeah)  at  the  mouth  of  a  wiile  valley  jwl 
south  of  Jebel  Atakah.  1'he  writer's  Egyptian  •in^ 
man,  who  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  theae  kcalitiet, 
called  it  Wady  GhuHbeh  ("cane-valley");  Robinaon cafii 
it  Wady  Taicdrit,  othen  Wady  Misa,  and  still  ttba 
names  are  assigned  to  it.  Daal-zephon  is  doubiie*  a 
Hebrew  rendering  of  the  name  of  a  place  "  sacied  ts 
Typhon,"  the  Greek  form  of  the  Eg\-ptian  malignaat 
deity,  o^whose  haunt  in  this  vicinity  there  are  trans 
in  ancient  writers  (see  the  Hebrew  lexicographers).  Iq 
that  case  it  was  probably  a  mountain,  or  at  least  as 
eminence,  in  accordance  with  the  heathen  piefaeuce 
for  hills  as  sites  of  shrines.  Migdol  b  the  conusna 
Hebrew  word  for  a  tower,  and  was,  therefore,  cooet  like- 
ly also  a  commanding  position.  It  occurs,  however,  at 
the  name  of  a  town  in  this  quarter  of  E^Qrpt  (Jer.  xiiv. 
I ;  xlvi,  14).  and  may  be  nothing  more  ihian  a  Hetca- 
iied  form  of  the  Coptic  meglol,  "  many  hills'  (s««  tie 
authorities  in  Uesenius).  In  Ezek.  zxix,  10 ;  sxx.  i, 
it  recurs  in  the  phrase  ns^lO  ^^Sn  «hich  mav  m* 
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nitanlly  be  rendered  from  AfiffdSl  nf  Sevemk  i  in  the 
Engliah  Bible,  "  from  the  tower  of  Syene,"  after  the 
Vulg.  a  lurre  Syene ;  but  the  rendering  of  the  Sept^  airo 
UttfliKov  Fwc  [once  cai]  Suqvilf,  suggests  that  the 
Utter  name  should  be  pointed  nsip,  to  Serin,  thus 
marking  out  the  natural  limits  of  Egypt,  from  Migddl 
on  the  north  to  Assuan  on  the  south,  precisely  as  to- 
day; and  this  conclusion  is  generally  adopted  by  mod- 
em aclwlon.  Fttrst,  in  his  Hdntw  Lexicon,  gives  a  cu- 
rious interpretation  of  this  whole  geographical  question: 
"From  Migdol  a  road  led  to  Baal-zephon,  the  later  He- 
roopolis  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  therefore  the  Red  Sea 
is  mentioned  with  it,  Exod.  xiv,  2;  Numb,  xxxiii,  7." 
I  Moat  leaders,  however,  will  prefer  to  see  in  these  texts, 
90  carefully  worded  in  almost  exact  agreement  with 
each  other,  a  precise  indication  of  the  very  spot  where 
the  Israelites  crossed;  and  if  the  above  reasons  be  cor- 
rect, we  ought  to  And  on  each  side  of  the  crossing-place 
a  conspicaous  landmark,  probably  a  mountain.  This  we 
exactly  have  at  the  valley  in  question,  with  Jebel  Ata- 
kah  ("  bill  of  liberty")  on  the  north,  and  Jebel  Abfl- 
Daraj  ("  bill  of  the  father  of  steps,"  that  is,  long  march) 
on  the  south,  and  a  fine  well -watered  plain  between 
niiiable  for  an  encampment.  In  this  position  the  Is- 
raelites would  be  effectually  hemmed  in  by  the  sea  in 
front,  the  mountains  on  either  hand,  and  the  Egyptians 
in  their  rear.  The  enemy,  of  course,  came  directly 
down  from  Memphis  along  Wady  et-Tlh  ("the  valley 
of  wandering"),  which  terminates  in  the  waily  in  ques- 
tion, thus  intercepting  the  Israelites,  who  could  not  es- 
cape along  the  narrow,  rocky  margin  of  the  shore  around 
the  point  called  R&s  Atakah.  The  wKler  tried  to  trav- 
el that  rough  coast  and  found  it  impracticable  enough. 
Small  companies,  as  waa  the  case  with  Dr.  Uurbin,  may, 
iuileed,  pass  slowly  along  it,  but  not  so  great  and  eneum- 
beie<l  a  multitude  as  the  Israelites.  Besides,  it  is  about 
s  day's  march  by  this  route  from  Ras  Atakah  to  Suez, 
and  the  Egyptians  might  readily  have  intercepted  the 
fugitives  by  sending  a  detachment  around  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain. 

Tbe  particular  path  by  which  the  Israelites  reached 
lUs  Atakah  from  AjrAd  has  not  been  agreed  upon  by 
the  advocates  of  this  point  of  crossing.  Sicard  tliought 
they  came  down  Wady  el-Tlh  from  MemphLi ;  but  this, 
OS  we  have  seen,  is  not  at  all  likely.  Most  others  sup- 
pose that  they  came  first  to  Suez,  and  then  along  the 
shore.  But  if  they  came  that  way,  why  might  they  not 
escape  hy  the  same  ?  As  we  have  just  seen,  they  could 
do  neither.  There  remains,  therefore,  the  supposition 
that  they  passed  around  partly  behind  and  across  Jebel 
Atakah.  This  exactly  tallies  with  the  command  to 
"  turn"  back  from  Etham.  From  Ajrftd  the  route  would 
thus  be  not  merely  a  deflection,  but  in  part  an  actual  ret- 
rogression, as  tbe  accompanying  map  shows.  A  path  is 
laid  down  on  several  of  the  maps  of  this  region  between 
the  highest  and  westernmost  summits  of  Jebel  Atakah, 
which  the  fugitives  would  most  naturally  take.  By  this 
mute  the  distance  for  the  third  day's  march  from  Ajrftd 
to  the  spring  on  the  shore  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Ta- 
wirik  would  be  a  little  less  than  thirty  miles,  the  aver- 
age allowed  above  for  each  of  the  previous  days'  travel. 
Thence  to  the  extremity  of  Ras  Al^kah  is  not  quite  ten 
miles,  and  thence  to  Ayfkn  Mfksa  is  scarcely  seven  miles 
more.  The  journey  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  an  im- 
practicable one  under  tbe  urgency  of  the  circumstances. 
It  might  be  materially  shortened  for  each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding days,  especially  the  last,  by  locating  Etham  on 
the  Haj  route,  somewhat  to  the  west  of  Ajrfid — a  sup- 
position not  at  all  forbidden  by  any  known  fact. 

Knru  (Hutory  of  the  Old  Covenant  [Clarke's  transL 
Edinb.  1859,  4  vols.  8vo],  i,  857  sq.)  has  an  extended 
nbaervation  on  the  lime  tiiat  elapsed  upon  the  route 
from  Rameses  to  the  Red  Sea,  which  he  argues  must 
have  been  more  than  the  three  days  that  appear  in  the 
narradre  (by  implicalion  only,  however,  for  there  is  no 
express  statement  to  that  effect).    We  condense  bis 


statements  into  the  following  points :  (1.)  Jewish  tra- 
dition assigns  seven  days,  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
tbe  origin  of  the  Passover  week.  (2.)  The  term  S9'0, 
"journey,"  denotes  only  an  encampment,  while  the  suc- 
cessive days  of  travel  are  expressed  by  B^S^,  or  "  day's 
journey."  (3.)  In  Numb,  x,  83,  we  find  stations  three 
days  apart,  with  no  locality  named  between  (the 
same,  we  may  add,  is  the  case  in  xxxiii,  8,  16).  (4.) 
It  woidd  have  been  impossible  for  the  Israelites  all  to 
rendezvous  at  one  place  and  start  together,  especially 
as  they  all  kept  the  Passover  in  their  own  homes  the 
preceding  night,  and  were  not  allowed  to  leave  till 
morning  (Exod.  xii,  22).  (6.)  The  distance,  under  any 
calculation,  was  too  great  for  a  three  days'  continuous 
march.  (6.)  The  message  to  Pharaoh  of  their  move- 
ments at  Etham  (xiv,  6)  requires  at  least  four  days 
from  that  point  to  the  Red  Sea— two  for  him  to  get  the 
infimnalion,  and  two  more  for  his  army  to  be  got  ready 
and  overtake  the  Israelites.  To  these  argumentswe  may 
add  the  fact  that  a  whole  month  was  consumed  (Numb. 
xxiii,8;  Exod.xvi,  1)  in  making  tbe  first  eight  stations 
(Numb,  xxxiii,  5-11),  containing— so  far  as  tbe  narra- 
tive directly  states — but  ten  days  of  marching.  As  the 
remainder  of  the  time  could  hardly  have  been  all  spent 
in  camp— of  which,  moreover,  there  is  no  mention  in  tbe 
account^there  arises  a  suspicion  that  the  most  promi- 
nent stations  only  are  named,  or  those  where  more  than 
one  night's  halt  was  made,  or  some  noteworthy  incident 
occurred.  Of  course  the  fugitives  would  travel  faster, 
longer,  and  more  continuously,  till  they  were  escaped 
from  Egypt,  and  more  leisurely  after  the  event  at  the 
Red  Sea  had  relieved  them  from  danger.  Be  all  this  as 
it  may,  it  is  in  any  case  clear  that  they  could  as  easily 
journey  from  AjrQd  to  the  mouth  of  Wady  Tawftrik  in 
one  day  as  they  could  from  Tell  Ramsls  to  Ajrfid  in  two. 

5.  (japt.  Moresby  ( in  Alton's  iMnd  nf  the  Mewiah, 
p.  118  sq.)  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Israelites  crossed  at 
Ras  Taraflneh,  south  of  Mount  Abfi-I>erdj,  some  sixty 
miles  below  Suez,  where  the  sea  is  twenty  miles  wide 
and  two  hundred  and  lifty  feet  deep.  This  accords  with 
certain  traditions  of  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert,  who  name 
the  warm  springs  in  the  rocks  opposite  after  Pharaoh. 
The  inducement,  however,  to  this  view  seems  chiefly  to 
be  a  desire  to  exaggerate  the  miracle. 

6.  The  last  and  most  preposterous  theory  broached  is 
that  of  Dr.  Beke  (^Sinai  in  Arabia  [Lond.  1878]),  who 
contends  that  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  i.  e.  the 
Gulf  of  'Akabah,  and  not  tbe  Gulf  of  Suez,  is  that  which 
the  Israelites  crossec.  He  is  driven  to  this  conclusion 
by  his  chimerical  idea  that  Mount  Sinai  is  not  the  tra- 
ditional mountain  in  the  peninsula,  but  Jebel  Baghlr, 
east  uf 'Akabah.     See  Sinai. 

.4imong  the  localities  named,  the  choice  really  lies  be- 
tween Suez  and  Ris  Atakah,  and  of  these  we  decidAlly 
prefer  the  latter. 

Besides  the  works  cited  above,  and  the  commentaries 
on  Exodus,  the  question  has  been  discussed  by  the  fol- 
lowing among  the  more  modem  writers :  Kitto,  Pictorial 
I/ittorg  of  the  Jetct  (Lond.  1848,  2  vols,  small  4to).  i, 
187  sq.:  Latrobe,  Scripture  Illustrations  (ibid.  1888, 
8vo ),  p.  29  sq. ;  Raumer,  Beiirage  zur  biMitehen  Geo- 
graphic (Leips.  1848,  8vo),  p.  1  sq. ;  Sharpe,  in  Bart- 
lett's  Forty  Day$  m  the  Deitrt  (Lond.  2d  ed.  large  8vo), 
p.  28  sq.;  Wilson,  The  Land$  of  the  Bible  (Edinb.  1847, 
2  vols.  8vo),  i,  149  sq.;  Olin,  TrateU  tn  Egypt,  etc 
(N.  Y.  1848, 2  vols.  12mo),  i,  842  sq. ;  Dnrbin,  Obierra- 
tiom  in  the  East  (ibid.  1845,  2  vols.  12mo),  i,  120  sq.; 
Porter,  in  Murray's  hand-book  for  Syria  (Lond.  ed. 
1868,  12mo),  i,  9  sq.;  Palmer,  DeteH  nf  the  Exodve 
(N.  V.  reprint,  1872,  8vo),  p.  42  sq. ;  Bonar,  The  Dttert 
nf  Sinai  (ibid,  reprint,  1867,  12mo),  p.  82  sq.:  Morris, 
Tour  through  Turkey,  etc.  (Phila.  1842,  2  vols.  12mo), 
ii,  219  sq. ;  Strauss,  Sinai  und  Golgotha  ( BerL  1850, 
rimo),  p.  147  sq.  One  of  the  most  recent  monographs 
on  the  subject— that  of  Unruh,  Uer  Zug  der  /iraeliten 
aut  Aegypten  nach  Canaan  (Langensalza,  1860, 8vo) — 
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after  extending  the  Gulf  of  Suez  so  Tar  north  as  neaily 
to  join  a  deep  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  locates  Suecoth 
at  the  narrow  isthmus,  Pi-hahiroth  at  Suez,  and  the  oth- 
er scriptural  localities  (Etham,  Migdol.  and  Baal-zephon) 
east  of  the  Rulf,  which  on  this  view  was  not  actually 
crossed  at  all.  This  is  the  rationalistic  theory  fully 
carried  out.  The  lively  writer  (  Kinglake)  of  ESthn 
(Lond.  1844 ;  N.  Y.  1845,  ISmo),  p.  188,  thus  briefly  puU 
the  main  points  of  the  controversy;  "There  are  two 
opinions  as  to  the  point  at  which  the  Israelites  passed 
the  Red  Sea.  One  is  that  they  traversed  only  the  very 
small  creek  at  tha  northern  extremity  of  the  inlet,  and 
that  they  entered  the  bed  of  the  water  at  the  spot  on 
which  Suez  now  stands ;  the  other  that  they  crossed  the 
sea  from  a  point  many  miles  down  the  coast.  The  Ox- 
ford theologians,  who,  with  MUman,  their  professor,  be- 
lieve that  Jehovah  conducted  his  chosen  people  without 
disturbing  the  order  of  nature,  adopt  the  first  view,  and 
suppose  that  the  Israelites  passed  during  the  ebb-tide, 
aided  by  a  violent  wind.  One  among  many  objections 
to  this  snpposition  is  that  the  time  of  a  single  ebb  would 
not  have  been  sufficient  for  the  passage  of  that  vast 
multitude  of  men  and  beasts,  or  even  for  a  small  fraction 
of  it.  Moreover,  the  creek  to  the  north  of  this  point 
can  be  compassed  in  an  hour,  and  in  two  hours  you  can 
make  the  circuit  of  the  salt  marsh  over  which  the  sea 
roaj'  have  extended  in  former  times.  If,  therefore,  the 
Israelites  crossed  so  high  up  as  Suez,  the  Egyptians,  un- 
less infatuated  by  divine  interference,  might  easily  bare 
recovere<l  their  stolen  goods  from  the  encumbered  fugi- 
tives by  making  a  slight  detour."     See  Exodk. 

Reddltlo  Symbfill  {nheanal  of  the  creed).  In 
early  times  the  candidates  for  baptism  were  accustomed, 
on  Maundy-Thuisday,  to  recite  publicly  the  creed  in  the 
presence  of  the  bishop  or  presbyters,  and  this  act  was 
designated  ralditio  symboli. 

Redeemer,  a  frequent  rendering  of  the  Hek^MJ, 
goll,  which  strictly  means  the  marett  kuuman.  It  is 
thus  applied  to  Christ,  as  he  is  the  avenger  of  roan 
upon  his  spiritual  enemy,  and  delivers  man  from  death 
and  the  power  uf  the  grave,  which  the  human  avenger 
could  not  do.  The  right  of  the  institution  o(  goit  was 
only  in  a  relative — one  of  the  same  blood — and  hence 
our  Saviour's  assumption  of  our  nature  is  alluded  to  and 
implied  under  this  term.  There  was  also  the  right  of 
buying  back  the  family  inheritance  when  alienated; 
and  this  also  applies  to  Christ,  our  goil,  who  has  pur- 
chased back  the  heavenly  inheritance  into  the  human 
family.  Under  these  views  Job  joyfully  exclaims, "  I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  (my  goil)  liveth,"  etc — Wat- 
son, Tkeol.Dtc(.a.v.    See  Goel;  Jesus  Cuuist;  Me- 

niATOR. 

Redemption,  in  theology,  denotes  oitr  recovery 
from  sin  and  death  by  the  obedience  and  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  who  on  this  account  is  called  the  "  Redeemer" 
(Isa.  lix,  20 ;  Job  xix,  26).  <*  Being  justified  freely  by 
his  grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ 
Jesus"  (Rom.  iii,  24).  "  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from 
the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us"  (Glal. 
iii,  13).  "  In  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his 
blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  according  to  the  riches  of 
his  grace"  (Epb.  i,  7).  "  Forasmuch  as  ye  know  that 
ye  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible  things,  as  silver 
and  gold,  from  your  vain  conversation  received  by  tra- 
dition from  your  fathers;  but  with  the  precious  blood 
of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without 
spot"  (1  Pet.  i,  18, 19).  "And  ye  are  not  your  own,  for 
ye  are  bought  with  a  price"  (1  Cor.  vi,  19, 20). 

By  redemption  those  who  deny  the  atonement  made 
by  Christ  wish  to  understand  Mivenmae  merely,  re- 
garding only  the  effect,  and  studiously  putting  out  of 
sight  the  cause  from  which  it  flows.  But  the  very 
terms  used  in  the  above-cited  passages, "  to  redeem"  and 
"  to  be  bought  with  a  price,"  will  each  be  found  to  re- 
fute this  notion  of  a  gratuitous  deliverance,  whether 
from  sin  or  punishment,  or  both.     '■  Our  English  word 


rtdempfton,"  Myt  Dr.  Gill,  "is  from  the  Latin,  and: 
fies  buying  agtm ;  and  several  wonts  in  tbe  Greek  la» 
guoge  of  the  New  TesL  are  used  in  tbe  afioir  of  oat  n- 
demption  which  siguify  the  obtaining  of  sometfaisg  ^ 
paying  a  proper  price  for  it ;  sometimes  the  smple  verb 
ayopaZu,  to  bug,  is  used ;  so  the  redeemed  are  said  lo 
be  bought  unto  God  by  tbe  blood  of  Christ,  and  to  br 
bought  from  the  earth,  and  to  be  bought  from  aiso^ 
men,  and  to  be  bought  with  a  price — that  is,  with  tht 
price  of  Christ's  blood  (1  Cor.  vi,  20) ;  benoe  the  ChDrtb 
of  (>od  is  said  to  be  purchased  with  it  (Acts  ss,  t^i. 
Sometimes  tbe  compound  word  ilayopdZai  is  —ti. 
which  signifies  to  bug  agabi,  or  out  of  the  hands  of  as- 
other,  as  the  redeemed  are  bought  out  of  tbe  hands  <^ 
justice,  as  in  GaL  iii,  18;  iv,  5.  To  redeem  litersUr 
means  *  to  buy  back ;'  and  \vrp6u,  to  redeem,  aad  ars- 
XvTptuttQ,  redemption,  are,  both  in  Greek  wrilcfs  ami  is 
the  New  TesL,  useil  for  the  act  of  setring  free  a  ea^Mrr 
by  paying  Xtirpov,  a  rantom  or  redemptitm  prtet."  Vn. 
as  Grotius  has  fully  shown  by  reference  to  ilie  use  «( 
the  words  both  in  sacred  and  profane  writers,  rednap- 
tion  signifies  not  merely  "  the  liberation  of  captivn,~lMt 
deliverance  (h>m  exile,  death,  and  every  other  evil  (raii 
which  we  may  be  freed;  and  Xirrpov  aigniSes  ertfr- 
thing  which  satisfies  another  ao  as  to  eftlECt  this  defiv- 
eranoe.  The  nature  of  this  redemption  or  porchaeed 
deliverance  (for  it  is  not  gratuitous  liberation,  as  wSl 
presently  appear)  is  therefore  to  be  ascertained  by  tbt 
circumstances  of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  it.  V» 
subjects  in  the  case  before  us  are  sinful  men :  they  are 
under  guilt,  under  "  the  curse  of  the  law,"  the  serraBis 
of  sin,  under  the  power  and  dominion  of  tke  devil,  ni 
"  taken  captive  by  him  at  his  will,"  liable  to  tbe  deaii 
of  the  body  and  to  eternal  punishment.  To  the  whck 
of  this  case  the  redemption — the  purehieed  definnoee 
of  man  as  proclaimed  in  the  Gospel  —  apfdie*  itsdf 
Hence  in  the  above-cited  and  other  passages  it  is  snd. 
"  We  have  redemption  through  his  bbmd,  the  fugin- 
ness  of  sins,"  in  opposition  to  guilt ;  ivdemptioti  fna 
"the  curse  of  the  law;"  deliverance  fVom  an,  that'ae 
should  be  set  free  from  sin ;"  deliverance  fmm  tbe  ptmf 
of  Satan;  fromdeath,byare8uniectioa;  and  from  fatue 
"  wrath"  by  the  gift  of  eternal  life.  Throagboai  the 
whole  of  this  glorious  doctrine  of  our  redenip(i<a  fr«a 
these  tremendous  evils  there  is,  howevvr,  in  the  Ji«w 
Test.,  a  constant  reference  to  tbe  Xvrpov,  lie  i  iJimfitim 
price,  which  Xirpov  is  as  eonstanlly  declared  to  be  the 
death  of  Christ,  which  he  endured  in  oor  stead.  -  Tbr 
Son  of  man  came  to  give  his  life  a  raitom  for  laaav' 
(Matt.  XX,  28).  "  Who  gave  himself  a  rammm  fK  JT 
(1  Tim.  ii,  6).  "In  whom  we  have  rednapfim  thio^^ 
his  blood"  (Eph.  i,  7).  "  Ye  were  not  redeemed  with  c»- 
ruptible  things,  as  silver  and  gold,  bat  with  tbe  piu.isa' 
blood  of  Christ"  (1  Pet.  i,  18,  \9>  That  deliverance  <d 
man  from  sin,  misery,  and  all  other  penal  evils  af  ki> 
trani^ression,  which  constitutes  oor  redemptiaB  by 
Christ,  is  not,  therefore,  a  gratuitous  delirerance.  graoi- 
ed  without  a  consideration,  as  an  act  of  mere  tMetuga- 
tive;  the  ransom— the  redemption  price — was  exacud 
and  paid :  one  thing  was  given  for  another — tbe  pneasas 
blood  of  Christ  for  captive  and  oondemned  men.  Of  the 
same  import  are  those  passages  which  represent  ns  as 
having  been  "  bought"  or  "  purchased"  by  Christ.  Peser 
speaks  of  those  "who  denied  the  Lord  Tvr  <' 
aiiTovt,  that  bought  them ;"  and  Paul,  in  tiie  i 
above  cited,  says,  "  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price'*  (WT^ 
paa^Ti) ,  which  price  is  expressly  said  by  John  ta  be  the 
blood  of  Christ :  "  Thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeoaeil 
us  to  God  (liyiipoffac,  hast  purduned  ns)  by  thy  Uned" 
(Rev.  V,  9).  The  ends  of  redemption  are,  tbM  the  jv- 
tice  of  God  might  be  satisfied;  his  people  recnaofe''. 
adopted,  sanctified,  and  brought  to  glory.  The  fn^t*- 
ties  of  it  are  these :  (1)  it  is  agreeaUe  to  all  the  pefiiv 
tions  of  God ;  (2)  what  a  creature  never  cooM  ssoit. 
and  therefore  entirely  of  free  grace;  (3)  it  is  tfttai 
and  particular;  (4)  full  and  complete;  (5)  it  is  < 
nal  as  to  its  blessings.    See  Edwards,  Uitt.  e>fl 
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Hon;  Cole,  On  the  Sovereignty  of  God  f  Lime-ttrfet  Led. 
lect.5;Watt8,£uuia)i(i  Reootety ;  Owen,  Oh  the  Dealk 
atid  Sal^faelion  of  ChrUl;  GiU,  Budy  of  Vivimty; 
PitsKasi,RelufUmi  Goodwm,  Works ;  Kiuipp,  ^AeoA)- 
0,  p.  331 ;  Bulk/.  Thiol.  Avril,  1868 ;  Calvin,  Irutitute*  ; 
ttaxgel.  Qfiar.  Rev.  April,  1870,  p.  290 ;  Pretbyf.  Con- 
fist.  ;  Werner,  Gesch.  der  deulschen  TheoL ;  Meth,  Quar. 
Rtc.  Oct.  1868;  July,  1874,  p.  600;  Jan.  1876,  art.  ii; 
Pretbyl.  Quar.  Rev.  July,  1875,  art.  ii ;  Fletcher,  Work* ; 
Sew-Englandar,  July,  1870,  p.  531;  Bamea  [Albert], 
The  Atonement  in  its  Relativns  to  Lata  and  Mural  Gov- 
ernment (Phila.  1858, 12ino);  PrincetOH  An.  July,  1869; 
OCL1859;  i{tU.;S(Kra,  Jan.  1858;  Dditzach,  BibL  Psy- 
ckoL  p.  482;  MUller,  On  Sin;  Pearson,  On  the  Creed; 
Liddon,  Divinity  of  Christ ;  Pin,  Jesus-Chtist  dans  le 
Plan  IHvin  de  la  Redemption  (1873).  See  Pbopitia- 
TioN;  Keoohciuation  ;  Satisfaction. 

RedemptOliatS,  Obdeb  op,  or  "  the  Congregation 
of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer"  was  established  by  Alfonau 
Maria  di  Liguori  (q.  v.)  in  the  city  of  Scala  in  1732, 
and  spread  ilrst  in  the  kingdom  o(  Naples  and  in  the 
Papal  States.  The  end  of  this  institute  was  the  asso- 
ciation of  missionary,  priests  who  should  minister  by 
special  services  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  abandoned 
in  towns  and  Tillages,  without  undertaking  regular  or- 
dinary parochial  duties.  After  St,  Alfiinso  had  found- 
ed several  bouses  of  his  community,  pope  Benedict  XIV 
solemnly  approved  of  his  rule  and  institute,  under  the 
above  title,  Feb.  25, 1749.  The  order  rapidly  found  fa- 
vor, and  was  introduced  into  other  couutries,  chiefly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Clement  Maria  Uoff- 
bauer.  This  man,  the  first  German  Redemptorist,  was 
born  in  Moravia  Dec.  26,  1751.  He  became  a  baker, 
and  exercised  his  profession  for  some  years  in  the  Pre- 
moostrant  convent  of  Bruck.  Here  he  obtained  the  fa- 
vor uf  the  abbot,  who  made  him  commence  bis  studies. 
After  studying  four  years  very  actively,  he  left  the  con- 
vent in  1776  with  a  view  to  turn  hermit,  and  spent  two 
years  at  the  renowned  shrine  of  MUhlfrauen.  When 
the  hermitages  were  abolished,  he  went  to  Vienna,  where 
he  supported  himself  by  working  at  his  former  trade. 
In  company  with  his  friend  Peter  Emanuel  Kunzman, 
who  eventually  Joined  the  Liguorians  as  a  lay-broth- 
er, he  made  several  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  and  subse- 
quently completed  bis  studies  at  Vienna.  Here  he 
became  acquainted  with  John  Thaddsus  Hibel,  who 
was  afUrwuds  his  most  zealous  follower  and  firm  friend. 
The  two  friends  visited  Rome,  and  together  entered  the 
convent  of  the  Priests  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer.  The 
rector  of  the  convent  designated  them  some  time  after  to 
go  to  Germany  to  establish  the  order  there,  and  thus  to 
■apply  the  place  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  been  expelled. 
After  they  had  finished  the  necessary  studies,  they  were 
ordained.  They  went  in  1785  to  Vienna ;  but  as  there 
was  no  prospect  of  Joseph  II  allowing  their  order  to  be 
established  in  Austria,  they  turned  their  attention  to 
Poland.  Through  the  mediation  of  the  papal  nuncio 
Salnzzo,  they  obtained  the  church  of  St.  Benno  at  War- 
saw and  a  dwelling-house,  and  from  this  their  followers 
subsequently  received  in  Warsaw  the  name  of  Benaon- 
ites.  The  priests  of  the  new  order,  during  the  first 
years  of  their  establishment,  were  in  the  habit  of  preach- 
ing every  Sunday  and  feast-day  in  the  open  air;  but 
as  this  was  subsequently  forbidden  by  the  civil  author- 
ities, they  commenced  preaching  every  Sunday  in  their 
church  of  St.  Benno  two  sermons  in  Polish,  two  in  Ger- 
man, and  one  in  French.  Their  activity  was  rewarded 
by  great  success,  for  in  1796,  shortly  after  they  had 
commenced,  the  number  of  their  communicants  had 
reached,  it  is  said,  19,000.  Natives  of  Poland,  in  large 
numbers,  entered  the  order;  and  Hoffhauer,  during  his 
sojoam  in  Poland,  even  opened  a  seminary  for  the 
clergy.  In  1794,  the  order  was  invited  to  Mitan,  in 
Courland,  and  Hoffhauer  sent  three  priests  to  establish 
it  there.  In  Warsaw  they  obtained  a  secomt  church — 
that  of  the  Holy  Cross.  In  1799  the  order  numbered 
twenty-Sve  members  in  that  city.    As  they  were  at  a 


great  distance  from  Rome,  Francis  de  Panlo  bad,  in 
1785,  given  Hoffhauer  full  power  to  establish  colleges, 
receive  members,  etc. ;  and  in  1792  he  appointed  him 
bia  vicar-general.  Iiii  1801  or  1802  they  were  invited 
to  Switzerland,  and  in  1803  some  of  them  were  sent 
there.  They  settled  at  first  on  the  estate  of  the  duke 
of  Schwarzenberg  at  the  frontier  of  SwitzerUind,  and 
afterwards  in  the  village  of  Jestetten,  on  Mount  Ta- 
bor. In  August,  1803,  Hoffhauer  went  to  Rome,  after- 
wards to  FuUnd,  and  thence  to  Mount  Tabor.  While 
at  the  latter  place  he  received  a  request  to  send  a  mem- 
ber of  his  order  to  the  church  at  Tryberg,  in  the  Black 
Forest,  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  Still  the  two  establish- 
ments at  Mount  Tabor  and  at  Tryberg  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, and  were  subsequently  abandoned.  In  1806 
Hoffhauer  returned  to  Warsaw ;  but  the  very  next  year 
proceedings  were  instituted  against  the  society,  their 
papers  searched,  and  finally  the  community  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  military  authorities.  The  fathers  were 
imprisoned  in  the  fort  of  KUstrin,  where  they  were  re- 
tained one  month,  and  then  sent  back  two  by  two  to 
their  native  country-.  Hoffhauer  retired  to  Vienna, 
where  he  sought  to  reunite  his  order.  In  1813  he  was 
appointed  confessor  and  ecclesiastical  director  of  the 
Ursuline  convent  of  that  city,  an  office  which  be  re- 
tained until  his  death.  The  church  of  the  convent  was 
soon  transformed  in(o  a  mission  church,  Hoffbauer's 
reputation  as  a  confessor  became  considerable,  and  he 
preached,  besides,  every  Sunday  in  the  church  of  St.  Ur- 
sida.  As  he  died  March  15, 1820,  he  did  not  witness  the 
establishing  of  his  order  in  Austria;  although,  one  month 
after  bis  death,  the  Redemptorists  were  permitted  to  es- 
tablish a  college,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  the 
emperor  granted  them  a  church  at  Vienna.  In  the  fall 
of  1826  they  formed  a  branch  establishment  at  Frohn- 
leiten.  The  Liguorians  now  continued  in  Vienna  un- 
til driven  out  of  it  in  March,  1848.  In  Bavaria  the 
king  authorized, March  II, 1841, fifteen  to  twenty  mem- 
bers of  the  Congregation  of  the  Must  Holy  Redeemer  to 
establish  themselves  at  Alt-Oetling.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  government  became  satisfied  in  1848  that  the  Re- 
demptorists and  their  doctrines  would  prove  dangerous 
to  Bavaria.  They  were  therefore  replaced  by  the  Ben- 
edictines. The  authorities  gave  as  their  reasons  for 
this  change  that  the  fathers  were  instilling  fanatical 
views  among  the  people  by  means  of  the  confessional, 
and  that  their  preaching  excited  the  lower  classes  to 
disorder.  A  part  of  the  members  of  the  society  re- 
moved to  America  after  its  dissolution,  others  went  to 
Austria,  and  some  became  secular  priests.  In  France 
the  Redemptorists  established  themselves  first  at  Visch- 
enberg,  in  the  diocese  of  Strasburg:  they  were  sup- 
pressed by  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  but  succeeded  in 
obtaining  their  re-establishment,  and  have  at  present 
several  establishments  in  France.  The  Redemptorists 
still  adhere  to  the  rule  of  their  original  constitution. 
We  find  in  the  Catholic  Directory  for  England  for  this 
year,  after  mention  of  their  church  at  Bishop  Eton, 
Liverpool,  a  memorandum  to  the  effect  that "  this  is  not 
a  parochial  church — hence  the  fathers  do  not  baptize 
children,  or  assist  at  marriages  and  funerals,  except  in 
cases  of  necessity;  but  they  are  always  ready  to  bear 
confessions,  visit  the  sick,  administer  the  sacraments, 
preach,  and  instruct."  The  Redemptorists  have  also  a 
house  at  Clapham,  Surrey,  Of  late  years  they  have 
been  busily  pursuing  their  mission  in  various  parts  of 
Ireland.  In  America  they  have  founded  establishments 
at  New  York,  Baltimore,  Pb  iladelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Roch- 
ester, Albany,  Buffalo,  and  Mouzon.  According  to  the 
Catholic  Directory,  they  number  over  100  members  in 
this  country,  about  90  of  them  priests,  who  have  charge 
of  20  or  more  churches,  mostly  at  important  centres, 
viz.  New  York  (2),  Rochester,  Buffalo,  and  Elmira, 
N.Y.;  Pbihutelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Baltimore  (4), 
Antupolis,  IlchesUr,  etc,  Md.;  New  Orleans  (8),  La.; 
Chatawa,  Pike  County, Miss. ;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Chicago, 
III;  St.  Louis,  Mo.    They  are  building  a  church  in 
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Boaton ;  and  the  large  cathedral  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
Yurk,  which  has  cost  over  $1,000,000,  is  under  their 
supervision.  They  have  5  convents  in  Uaryland,  with 
a  novitiate  and  a  house  of  studies,  27  or  28  clencal 
members  (including  the  provincial,  the  "Very  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Helmprocht,  C.SS.R."),  6  novices,  86  lay  brothers, 
and  50  students  connected  with  them ;  2  houses  in  Mew 
York  city,  with  14  priests  and  2  lay  brothers;  and 
houses  in  other  cities,  etc.,  usually  with  from  4  to  8 
priests,  besides  lay  brothers,  connected  with  each.  The 
headquarters  is  at  present  at  Nocera  dei  Pagani,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  Their  present  number,  according 
to  the  StatMeal  Year-book  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  is  about  2000. 

There  is  also  a  congregation  of  female  Redemptorists, 
which  Liguori  instituted  in  1732.  They  had  two  es- 
tablishments in  Austria  —  at  Vienna  and  Stein  —  but 
these  were  also  abolished  in  1848.  They  have  still  a 
bouse  at  Bruges,  in  Belgium.  Piisl  stated  in  1844  their 
possessions  as  consisting  of  their  colleges  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  the  Papal  States ;  in  Austria, 
the  colleges  of  Vienna,  Eggenberg,  Mautem,  Frohnlei- 
ten,  Marburg,  Innspruck,  and  the  hospitals  of  Leoben 
and  Donauberg ;  in  Bavaria,  the  college  of  Alt-Oetting ; 
in  Belgium,  that  of  Liege,  St.  Trond,  Toumay,  and  the 
hospital  of  Brussels ;  in  Holland,  the  college  of  Wittem ; 
in  America,  the  colleges  of  Baltimore  and  Pittsburgh, 
and  the  missionary  stations  of  Albany,  Buffalo,  Phila- 
delphia, Detroit,  Rochester,  and  New  York ;  in  Switzer^ 
land,  the  college  of  Freiburg;  in  France,  the  establish- 
ments of  Vischenberg,  Landser,  and  one  near  Nancy; 
in  England,  a  station  at  Falmouth.  See  Post,  Clemau 
Maria  llojbauer  (Rcgensb.  1844);  Henrion,  Gach.  d. 
MOnehmrden  i  Ilerzog,  Reat-Enryl-lop.  viii,  440 ;  Bar- 
num,  Romamtm  at  it  Is,  p.  818,  819. 


Bedemptorlst. 

Redenbacher,WiLHKLM,  an  evangelical  German 
minister  and  senior  of  the  chapter  of  Gunzenhausen, 
was  bom  in  1800,  and  died  July  14, 1876,  at  Dornhau- 
sen.  He  was  a  popular  Christian  writer,  and  published, 
Chrittlicha  AUerlei  (Nuremb.  1855, 8  vols.): — Einfache 
Betrachtungtn,  dat  Ganze  dor  HeiltUhre  un\faaend  (2d 
ed.  ibid.  1861): — Getchichtliche  Zeugiatte  fur  den  Giau- 
ben  (Dresden,  1860, 1868, 2  vols.)  -.—Karze  Rfformnliom- 
Gfuhiehle  (Stuttgart,  1856).  See  Zuchold,  BibL  Tkrol. 
"  "039;  Schneider,  TkeoLJahi-b.  1877,  p.  227.     (a  P.) 


Redford,  Gboroe,  D.D.,  an  English  Cnngi^i- 
tional  minister,  was  bom  in  London  Sept.  27, 1785,  sad 
was  educated  at  Hoxton  College  and  the  Univenity  of 
Glasgow.  His  fint  settlement  as  a  minister  was  ai  Cx- 
bridge,  where  he  remained  fourteen  yean.  In  1835  be 
became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Won»- 
ter.  In  1856  he  was  thrown  from  his  carriage,  and  nd^ 
fered  a  nervous  shock  from  which  he  never  reoovend. 
He  retired  to  Edgebaston,  near  Birmingham,  and  his 
congregation  at  Worcester  allowed  bim  £100  per  an- 
num. He  died  Hay  20, 1860.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
industry  and  talent.  Faithful  in  his  pastoral  work  ts  i 
remarkable  degree,  he  gave  himself  lai^Iy  to  liien- 
ture.  He  was  for  some  years  editor  of  the  Cemgrryt' 
tional  Magazine,  and  was  a  frequent  coatributor  to  itK 
Edectie  and  to  the  British  QuarteHf  Rrrieie.  He 
published,  besides  a  number  of  minor  writings,  the 
Pattor't  Sketch-book  (llmo)  :  —  Holy  Scriptwre  I'm- 
fied,  the  Congregational  lecture  for  1837  (8 vo)  -.—Fmlk 
Triumphant  (1841,  12mo):— 7%e  Great  Chcngr,  a  trea- 
tise on  conversion  (1848, 18mo) : — Body  ami  Soal  Cm- 
sidered  (1847, 8vo) :  —  it/e  of  the  Rev.  W.Jag:  — Ufe 
of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Jtmei  (1860, 12mu).  He  was  ma<fe 
D.D.  by  Amherst  College,  and  LL,D,  by  tbe  Unirer- 
sitv  of  Glasgow  in  1894, — Enfflith  Cottgrrgatiomd  Yettr- 
book,  1861, 

Redman  (Redmayne),  John,  D.D,,  an  Englisii 
divine,  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  ccntorr. 
He  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  and  was  bom  probably 
in  1499.  He  was  educated  at  Corpus  Chriati  CoUe:e, 
Oxford,  and  at  Paris.  He  became  public  orator  of  the 
university,  master  of  King's  Hall,  Srst  master  of  Trinitr 
College,  archdeacon  of  Taunton,  prebend  of  Wells  a>^ 
of  Westminster,  and  died  in  1551.  He  was  one  of  tbe 
most  learned  men  of  his  age,  according  to  bishop  Bur- 
net. Dodd  says  that  "be  divided  himself  betwe«a 
both  religions ;"  but  on  his  death-bed  be  certainly  pn>- 
fessed  to  embrace  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  ReC>nii- 
ers.  He  published  nothing;  but  after  his  death  ap- 
peared, Oput  de  Jtutijicatione  (Antw.  1555,  4to):  — 
llymnut  in  quo  Peccator  Juttijicalionem  queerest  RmS 
Imagine  detcribitur: — The  Complaint  of  Grace  (1«56, 
8vo) : — Retotutiont  concerning  the  SacramemI,  etc 

Reeoe,  Richard,  a  preacher  of  Hethodism  in  Eng- 
land, who  travelled  without  intemiption  for  a  ioi^tr 
period  than  any  other  Methodist  preacher — no  less  i^n 
fifty-nine  yean — and  thus  figured  at  one  time  as  the 
oldest  effective  Methodist  preacher  in  the  wocid,  was 
bom  about  the  year  1765,  In  1823  he  visited  this  toan- 
try  with  John  Hannah  as  a  delegate  of  the  Westeram 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  and  he  spent  socoe 
time  here  visiting  the  societies,  from  Lynn,  Mass,  to 
Winchester,  Va,,  and  by  his  and  Hannah's  prafooad 
interest  attesteit  the  general  unity  of  all  Methodists 
In  1846  he  was  obliged  to  take  a  supemumeraty  reb- 
tiun,  and  he  died  in  1860.  "  He  was  a  good,  if  not  a 
great,  preacher,"  8a}-s  Stevens,  "and  a  moat  amiable 
man.  He  is  still  generally  remembered,  by  both  Ei^ 
liah  and  American  Methodists,  for  his  perfect  coonesy 
and  his  venerable  appearance.  His  person  was  tall,  his 
complexion  mddy,  his  head  silvered  with  age,  his  vviee 
commanding,  his  language  flowing  and  pertinent,  his 
piety  tranquil,  and  his  wisdom  in  counael  always  relia- 
ble. He  lived  to  share  in  the  centenary  celebration  of 
Methodism,  and  by  proposing  that  it  should  be  ajgnat- 
ized  in  EngUuid  by  the  oonlribution  of  a  millioa  d<rf- 
lars  for  its  public  charities,  excited  the  suspicion  that 
his  usual  good  judgment  had  suffered  from  the  effect  of 
age;  but  the  people  justified  his  calculation  by  giving 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars  more.  He  was  honand 
with  an  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Conference^' 
See  Stevens,  Uitl.  of  Methoditm.' ii,  815,  316;  iii.  23C, 
808 ;  West,  Shetchet  of  WetlegaH  Preachere  (S.  Y.  1848) : 
Wedegan  Magazine,' 1650,  p.  662.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Reed.  I.  This  is  the  rendering  in  thft  A,  V.  of  tbe 
following  words  in  the  original    (In  tbe  following  ac- 
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ant  we  make  uM,  in  part,  or  the  articles  on  the  subject 
the  dictionaries  of  Smith  and  Winer.) 
1.  Usually  leaAih  (n3J3;  Sept.  coXa/toc.  caXa/uiTKOC. 
iXa/uvoc.  irifj(p{,  ayxwv,  Jir/(Jf ,  mi^iiiiv;  Vuig.eulmut, 
tiamu*,  armidoyjUtHla,  $taUra),  the  generic  name  of  a 
ed  of  any  kind.  It  occurs  in  numerous  passages  of  the 
Id  Test.,  and  sometimes  denotes  the  "stalk"  of  wheat 
ien.  xli,  5,  22),  or  the  "  branches"  of  the  candlestick 
Sxod.  XXV  and  xxsrii) ;  in  .lob  xxxi,  22,  ktaieh  de- 
>te8  the  bone  of  the  arm  between  the  elbow  and  the 
loulder  (o«  humeri) ;  it  was  also  the  name  of  a  measure 
'  length  equal  to  six  cubits  (Kzek.  xli,  8 ;  xl,  5).  The 
ord  is  variously  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  "  stalk," 
branch,"  "  bone,"  "calamus,"  "reed." 
In  the  New  Test,  the  corresponding  Greek  word,  ta- 
xftot,  may  signify  the  "  stalk"  of  plants  (Mark  xv,  86 ; 
latt.  xxvii,  46,  that  of  the  hyaeop,  but  this  is  doubtful), 
:  "  a  reed"  (Matt,  xi,  7 ;  xii,  20 ;  Luke  vii,  24 :  Mark 
V,  19),  or  a  "measuring-rod"  (Rev.  xi,  1 ;  xxi,  16, 16), 
r  a  "  pen"  (8  John  13). 

Strand  (Flor.  Pakut.  p.  28-80)  gives  the  following 

imes  of  the  reed  plants  of  Palestine :  Saccharum  offi- 

jiafe,  Cjfperut  papyrus  (Papyrus  anliguorutii),  C.  ro- 

mdut,  and  C.  esculmtus,  and  A  rundo  ta-iptoria ;  but  no 

»ubt  the  species  are  numerous.     See  Bove  (Voyage  en 

'alette  A  tmaL  dei  Scienc  Nal.  1834,  p.  165) :  "  Dans  les 

eserts  qui  environnent  ces  montagiies  j'ai  trouv^  plu- 

ieurs  Sacchanira,  Milium  amndinaceum  et  plusieurs 

^yperaces."    The  A  rutido  donax,  the  A .  ^gyptiaca  (?) 

f  Bove  (ibid.  p.  72),  is  common  on  the  banks  of  the 

lile,  and  may  perhaps  be  "  the  staff  of  the  bruised 

eed"  to  which  Sennacherib  compared  the  power  of 

^■pt  (2  Kings  XTJii,  21 ;  Ezek.  xxix,  6, 7).     See  also 

aa.  xlii,  3.    The  thick  stem  of  this  reed  may  have  been 

Jed  as  walking-stares  by  the  ancient  Orientals;  per- 

laps  the  measuring-reed  was  this  plant.  At  present  the 

ly  culms  of  this  huge  grass  are  in  much  demand  fur 

ishing-rods,  etc    See  HKTiiotX)or. 

.Some  kind  of  fragrant  reed  is  occasionally  denoted 

y  the  word  kanih  (Isa.  xliii,  24 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  19 ;  Cant. 

r,  14),  or  more  fully  by  keneh  bdtem  (DOS  S^Sp)  (see 

;xod.  XXX,  28),  or  by  il»a<A  hcU-t6b  (S^SH  ns;;)  (Jer. 

i,  20),  which  the  A.  V.  rendera  "  street  cane,"  and  "  cal- 

mus."    Whatever  may  be  the  substance  denoted,  it  is 

ertain  that  it  was  one  of  foreign  importation,  "from  a 

ir  country"  (Jer.  vi,  20).     Some  writers  (see  Sprengel, 

7o«.  in  Dioscor.  i,  xvii)  hare  sought  to  identify  the 

anih  b6tm  with  the   Acorut  calamut,  the  "sweet 

edge,"  to  which  they  refer  the  c<iXa/tac  apuiiariKnt 

f  Dioecorides  (i,  17),  the  xaKafiot  tvutiK  of  Theo- 

hrastos  (Hill.  Plant,  iv,  8,  §  4),  which,  according  to 

his  last-named  writer  and  Pliny  (H.  ff.  xii,  22),  for- 

>erly  grew  about  a  lake  "  between  Libanus  and  anoth- 

r  mountain  of  no  note ;"  Strabo  identifies  this  with  the 

ake  of  Gennesaret  (Geog.  xvi,  p.  755,  ed.  Kramer). 

lurckhardt  was  unable  to  discover  any  sweet-scented 

eed  or  nish  near  the  lake,  though  he  saw  many  tall 

eeds  there.     "  High  reeds  grow  along  the  shore,  but  I 

■und  none  of  the  aromatic  reeds  and  rushes  mentioned 

y  Stratra"  (%rtu,  p.  319);  but  whatever  may  be  the 

fragrant  reed"  intended,  it  is  certain  that  it  did  not 

TOW  in  Syria,  otherwise  we  cannot  suppose  it  should 

e  spoken  of  aa  a  valuable  product  from  a  far  country. 

>r.  Royle  refers  the  coXo/iof  apu/iarucuf  of  Dioecor- 

les  to  a  species  of  Andropogon,yi\\\c\i  he  calls  A.ea- 

imus  ammalicuM,  a  plant  of  remarkable  fragrance,  and 

native  of  Central  India,  where  it  is  used  to  mix  with 

intments  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  its  odor  (see 

toyle,  Ulttstratioiu  of  Himalayan  Botany,  p.  425,  t.  97). 

t  is  possible  this  may  be  the  "  reed  of  fragrance ;"  but 

t  is  hardly  likely  that  Dioscorides,  who,  under  the  term 

Xoivoc,  gives  a  description  of  the  Andropogon  tclue- 

authut,  should  speak  of  a  closely  allied  species  under  a 

otally  different  name.    See  Cane. 

"The  beasts  of  the  reeds,"  in  Psa.  Ixviii,  30,  margin, 
Iterally  fnim  the  Hebrew,  but  rendered  in  the  text 


Andropogon  tchcenantkus, 

of  the  A-V,  "the  company  of  spearmen,"  probably  means 
the  crocodiles.  Yet  for  other  interpretations  see  Kiuen- 
mUUer  ad  he  Uesenius,  on  Ita.  xxvii,  1,  understands 
Babel.     See  Crocx>dii.k, 

2.  'Ardth  (niiS;  Sept  ri  a^'  *■*  X^'^P'"  «'«•')  •» 
translated  "  paper-reed"  in  Isa.  xix,  7,  the  only  passage 
where  the  plural  noun  occurs.  There  is  not  i  he  slightest 
authority  for  this  rendering  of  the  A.  V.,  nor  is  it  at  all 
probable,  as  O^lsius  (Hierob.  ii,  280)  has  remarked,  that 
the  prophet,  who  speaks  of  the  paper-reed  under  the 
name  giime  in  the  preceding  chapter  (xviii,  2),  should 
in  this  one  mention  the  same  plant  under  a  totally  dif- 
ferent name.  " 'A roth"  says  Kimchi,  " is  the  name  to 
designate  pot-herb«  and  green  plants."  The  Sept.  (as 
above)  translates  it  by  "  all  the  green  herbage."  The 
word  is  derived  from  'arih, "  to  be  bare,"  or  "  destitute 
of  trees;"  it  probably  denotes  the  open  grassy  land  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mile ;  and  seems  to  be  allied  to  the 
Arabic  'ara  (locus  apertus,spatiosus).  Hichaelis  (Suppl. 
No.  1978),  RnsenmDller  (Schol.  in  Jes.  xix,  7),  Gesenius 
(Thesaur.  s.  v.),  Maurer  (Comment,  s.  v.),  and  Simon 
(Ler.  Heb.  s.  v.)  are  all  in  favor  of  this  or  a  similar 
explanation.  Vitringa  (Comment,  in  fsaiam)  was  of 
opinion  that  the  Hebrew  term  denoted  the  papyrus, 
and  he  has  been  followed  by  J.  U.  Unger,  who  hss 
published  a  dissertation  on  this  subject  (He  ri*i;,  hoc 
est  He  Papyro  Frulict  [Laps.  1781, 4to]).    See  Papkr- 

REED. 

8.  In  one  passage  (Jer.  li,  82)  agdm  (C>!jt ;  Sept.  av- 
)mipa,Vulg. palus)  a  rendered  "reed" (but  elsewhere 
"  pond"  or  "  pool"),  and  is  there  thought  to  designate  a 
stockade  or  fort  enclosed  by  palisades, 

II.  Other  Hebrew  words  representing,  more  or  less 
accurately,  various  kinds  of  reedy  plants  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  the  Hebrew 
agmon',  '^'i'QV^,  which  is  mentioned  in  opposition  to  the 
palm-branch  (Isa.  ix,  13;  xix,  16),  and  is  translated 
"  rush"  in  the  A.  V.,  does  not  rather  mean  reed.  Both 
were,  and  are,  used  for  making  ropes  (Sonnini,  Trar.  ii, 
416;  Pliny,  xix,  9;  comp.  Job  xl,  26).  See  Gesenius, 
Ewald,  Knobel,  and  others ;  also  (Celsius,  Hierobot.  i,  465 
sq.    See  Rush. 

2.  The  Hebrew  aehu',  4ntt,  originally  an  Eg%-ptian 
word   ( see  Jerome,  ad  Ita.  xix,  7 ;  comp.  Jablouski, 
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Optue.  i,  45;  ii,  160;  Geeen.  Tikttaur.  i,  67),  ocean  in 
Uen.  xli,  2;  Job  viii,  U;  iii  the  lirat  pUoe  the  A.  V. 
has  meadow,  in  the  Mcond  rvii.  It  seenM  to  mean,  not 
reed,  but  "reed-gnus,"  Canx  (comp.  Celsius,  Uierobot. 
i,  840  sq.).  On  the  other  band,  nipA,  e)40,  Exod.  ii,  8, 
6,  growing  on  the  Nile,  but  distinct  fiom  homik,  may  be 
the  $ari  (Pliny,  ziii,  45).    See  Flag. 

8.  The  word  go'mk,  «tt»,  Gr.  fivpKot,  the  papgrvt, 
jHiper-reed  (so  rendered,  among  the  old  interpreters,  by 
the  Sept.;  Job  loc.  cU.;  Isa.  xviii,  2;  Vulg.  Isa.  zviii, 
2 ;  Syr.  Isa.  xviii,  xxxv ;  Arab.  Exod.  ii,  8.  In  the  Tal- 
mud this  word  means  rtfiA;  comp.  Hishna,  Erulm,  x, 
14.  The  leaves  were  used  for  binding  wounds),  does 
not  belong  to  the  genus  A  runJo,  and  is  not  a  proper 
reed  (called  by  Pliny,  xxiv,81  akin  to  Iht  rwcl).  It  is 
the  Cyperiu  fHipgrut  of  Linnaeus,  Class,  iii,  Monogynia. 
This  plant,  anciently  to  im|>orunt,  grew  abundantly  in 
the  Egyptian  swamps  (even  perhaps  in  those  of  the 
Nile,  Pliny,  xiii,  22 ;  comp.  v,  8.  Hence  Ovid,  Metapk. 
XV,  753;  7'ru^  iii,  x,  27,  calls  this  river  p«;)yri/W-;  comp. 
3(aTt.  X,  1, 8),  and  is  mentioned  Isa.  xxxv,  7 ;  Job  viii, 
1 1 ;  Exod.  ii,  8 ;  Isa.  xviii,  2.  The  A.  V.  has  ruth  in  the 
first  two  places,  bulnuk  in  the  others.  It  is  now  rarely 
met  with  in  Egypt  (according  to  Minutoli,  AbhandL 
verm.  Inkab$  [BerL  1831],  voL  ii.  No.  7,  only  at  Dami- 
etta ;  w  bile  Pluver,  Egypt,  Naturgnch.  p.  56,  says  it  does 
not  now  grow  in  Eg}'pt),  but  in  Palestine  it  is  occa- 
sionally found  at  the  Jordan  (Von  Schubert,  iii,  259). 
It  has  a  three-edged  stalk,  which  below  bears  hollow, 
sword-formed  leaves,  covering  each  other ;  it  grows  to 
a  height  of  ten  feet  or  more,  and  has  above  a  flower 
cup  of  reddish  leaves,  out  of  which  a  thick  body  of 
bair-like  shoots  spring  up  (comp.  Theophr.  Plants  iv, 
9).  The  root  is  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  and  is  used  as 
fuel  (Dioscor.  i,  1 15) ;  vessels  were  framed  of  the  stalks 
(Exod.ii,  3;  Isa.  xviii,  2;  Pliny,  vi,  24;  vii,  57,  p. 417; 
Hard.  PluUrch,  hid.  c.  18;  Lucan,  Iv,  136;  Roeelliui, 
Monument.  Civ.  II,  iii,  124 ;  Wilkinson,  iii,  185  sq.),  which 
sailed  very  fast  (Helidor.  Aithiop.  x,  4).  Sails,  shoes, 
ropes,  sieves,  mattresses,  wicks,  etc,  were  made  of  the 
green  rind  (Pliny,  xiii,  22;  xviii,  28;  xxviii,47;  Herod, 
ii,  87;  Veget.  Frfrrui.  ii,  67 ;  Pbilo,  0/).  ii,  482 ;  oomp. 
Wilkinson,  iii,  62,  146),  but  especially  paper,  ou  the 
iDude  of  preparing  which  comp.  Pliny,  xiii,  28  sq.  (see 
Koaellini,  Monument.  Civ.  II,  ii,  208  sq.;  Becker,  Chari- 
cfe«,ii,219  8q.).  See  Wkitixo.  The  plant  is  now  called 
brrtk  or  berdi  by  the  Arabs  (so  Job  viii,  1 1,  in  the  Ara- 
bic).   See  Papyrus. 

HI.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  reeds  named  in  the 
Bible  may  be  popularly  distinguished  as  three. 

1.  The  water-ree<l  in  pools,  manhes,  and  on  the  shores 
of  rivers,  as  of  the  Nile  (Exod.  ii,  3, 5)  and  of  the  Jordan 
( 1  Kings  xiv,  15;  Job  viii,  11 ;  Isa.  xix,  6;  xxxv,  7). 
The  most  common  species  are  A  rundo  phnigmitu  and 
Arundo  calamagrotti»  (comp.  Oken,  Botam/,  i.  805). 
See  BiLRusii. 

2.  The  stronger  reed,  adapted  for  staves  and  canes, 
and  as  measuring-nxls  ( Ezek.  xl,  8  sq. ;  Apnc  xi,  1 ; 
xxi,  15  sq. ;  2  Kings  xviii,  21;  Isa.  xxxvi,  6;  Ezek. 
xxix,  6;  Matt,  xxvii,  29 ;  Mishni, /SAu6.  xvii,  3;  Diog. 
Laeru  Proam.  6),  the  J  rundo  demix,  whose  hard,  woody 
stem  reaches  a  height  of  eight  feet,  and  is  thicker  than 
a  man's  thumb.  This,  too,  is  very  frequent  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  (Forsk&l,  Flora,  p.  24;  comp.  Dacrijtl.  de 
tEggptf,  xix,  74). 

8.  The  writing-reed  {A  rundo  tcriptoria)  (8  John  18 ; 
see  Mishna,  Shab.  viii,  5).  It  grows  in  the  marshes  be- 
tween the  Euphrates  and  Tigris ;  at  Hellah,  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  etc  The  stalks  are  first  8oake<l,  then  dried, 
and  when  properly  cut  and  split  make  tolerable  pens. 
Formerly  the  writing -reed  grew  in  Egypt,  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  even  in  Italy  (Pliny,  xvi,  64;  Martial,  xiv, 
36 ;  comp.  Beckmann,  Oefcli.  der  Erjindungm,  iii,  48  sq. ; 
see  on  the  Hebrew  name,  Celsius,  Uierobot.  ii,  312  sq.). 
See  Pkn. 

="«!,  in  general,  Prosp.  Alpin  ( Plant.  .£gypt.  c  86, 


p.  63)  and  VasUng  (p.  197)  upoo  it;  BoUboO,  Daa. 
Norar.  Pkml.  (Uafu.  1773)  i,  82  sq.;  Celaiua,  aienboi. 
ii,  187  sq.;  Bodci  a  Supel,  Comin.  428  aq.;  Bran. 
Traveb,  v,  13  sq.,  279,  with  plate  i ;  Montfjuicon,  ia  tk 
Mimuirei  de  FAcatUdet  Inicript.  ri,  592  sq. ;  Oken,  Bat- 
uny,  i,  819  sq. 

Reed,  Alanaon,  a  Baptist  misaionary,  was  ban  is 
Chesterfield,  Mass.,  in  1807.  He  porsned  his  studies  si 
the  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological  Institotiae  (am 
Madison  University),  N.  ¥.,  and  was  appointed  A^  %, 
1886,  as  a  misaionar}-  by  the  American  Baptist  Miasi*- 
ary  Union  to  labor  among  the  Chiiieae  living  in  Bn;- 
kok,  Siam.  Having  acquired  a  knowledfce  of  the  ka- 
guage,  be  took  a  floating-house  on  the  Meinara,  tw- 
miles  above  Bangkok,  and  began  his  evangelical  la- 
bors among  the  Chinese.  While  thus  occupied,  be  ws 
stricken  down  by  disease,  and  died  Aug.  29,  ItSi. 

(J.  as.) 

Reed,  Alexander,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  mimster. 
was  bom  at  Washington,  Pa.,  Sept.  28, 1832.  He  vss 
the  sou  uf  the  Hon.  Kobert  K.  Reed,  a  child  of  the  cov- 
enant dedicated  to  God  in  baptism,  and  early  inaroctid 
both  by  precept  and  example  in  the  ways  of  religiia. 
His  preparatory  education  was  received  in  the  English 
department  of  Washington  College,  and  be  gradaatel 
at  that  institute  in  1851.  After  his  graduation  be  wen: 
to  Georgia  and  engaged  in  teaching,  and  while  tbm 
joined  the  Church  on  a  profession  of  religion  under  (Ik 
ministry  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baker,  an  eminent  evangdiat. 
In  1853  he  entered  the  Western  Theological  Seiainanr 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  was  graduated  in  1856.  Tbe  fal- 
lowing year  he  was  onlained  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Octorara,  Pa.  Here  bis  labor 
were  greatly  blessed,  and  the  bonds  of  affection  betweea 
him  and  bis  people  greatly  strengthened,  until  tii 
year  1864,  when  they  were  dissolved  to  enable  him  t- 
accept  the  pastorate  of  the  Central  Church,  Philadel- 
phia. This  call  removed  him  to  a  wider  sphere^  anJ 
brought  him  to  a  more  responsible  position  in  a  gnsi 
city  at  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  of  our  natiutx 
history.  His  sympathetic  nature,  ready  and  eflectin 
oratory,  very  soon  attracte<l  attention,  and  other  dHtin 
than  those  merely  of  the  paatorate  were  snon  laid  upas 
him.  He  was  active  and  influential  in  the  oiganizatia 
of  the  "Christian  Commission,''  the  spirit  and  objee 
of  which  appealed  to  his  sympathies  and  patriotic  im- 
pulses, and  some  of  his  moat  sdning  and  poweifal  aii- 
dreases  were  made  in  behalf  of  this  great  interetc  Hr 
was  not  only  alive  to  all  the  duties  connected  with  his 
pastorate,  but  to  all  the  general  social  and  moia]  iatct- 
ests  of  the  community.  He  gave  to  all  the  boards  af 
the  Church  his  zealous  and  faithful  support,  and  at  mm 
time  his  personal  attention  as  president  of  the  Board  <i 
Ministerial  Relief  and  also  the  Board  of  Publieatioa. 
In  the  year  1873  Dr.  Reed  was  called  to  the  Wesonicr 
ster  Presbyterian  Chureb,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  ia  ac- 
cepting this  call  he  threw  himself  with  all  bis  aecas- 
tomed  ardor  into  the  labors  of  his  new  field.  At  the 
end  of  two  years  he  was  obliged,  from  declining  beakk. 
to  resign  his  charge.  With  the  hope  of  ref>ainiiig  hi* 
health,  he  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  Europe,  but  be  rr- 
tnnied  without  auy  perceptible  change  for  the  bettrr. 
Thinking  that  the  dry  and  bracing  air  of  Colorado  mucht 
prove  beneficial,  be  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  cbmcl) 
in  Denver  City.  Though  in  feeble  health,  he  labored 
among  that  people,  and  greatly  endeared  bimaelf  to 
them  by  his  aObctionate  nature  and  eminent  pnU'ti 
ability.  But  his  work  waa  evidently  done,  and  be  war 
obliged  to  relinquish  the  active  dutiea  of  the  pastonb 
office.  He  was  one  of  the  mast  genial  and  cDapaii- 
ionable  of  men;  a  smile  of  heavenly  sunshine  \iMni 
around  his  features  and  kindled  in  bia  eye,  and'ir 
amount  of  sickness  could  cloud  the  sonabine  or  stap  ib 
exuberant  flow  of  his  feelings.  He  seemed  to  ban 
caught  the  light  and  lived  in  the  glory  of  the  beta- 
world.    Dr.  Reed  was  a  godly  man,  a  man  of  faith  as 
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])nTer.  He  devoted  himielf  wholly  to  the  work  or  the 
ministry  becwue  he  loved  it.  All  his  faculiiea  were 
(lire  and  active  in  the  great  cauae  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged. By  fats  strong  power  of  will  be  seemed  to  hold 
the  forces  which  were  moving  upon  life's  citadel  in 
cbecit  until  his  brother,  Dr.  T.  B.  Keed,  who  was  on  his 
way  to  visit  bim  in  bis  distant  home,  might  reach  him. 
When  be  arrived,  and  he  had  committed  to  him  the 
chaige  of  his  beloved  wife  and  chiMien,  in  perfect  peace 
be  laid  himself  down  to  die.  He  died  at  Denver,  CoL, 
Nov.  18, 1878.    (W.P.S.) 

Reed,  Andre'v^,  D.D.,  an  English  Independent 
divine,  noted  as  one  of  the  greatest  philanthropists  of 
our  age,  was  bom  in  1788  at  London,  where  his  father, 
a  pious  man,  was  a  watchmaker  in  Butcher  Row,  Si. 
Ctement's  Danes.  Many  a  time,  it  is  said,  Andrew's 
mother  would  keep  the  shop  while  bis  father  was  off  on 
a  preaching  tour;  for  he  was  much  given  to  itinerating 
in  the  suburban  towns,  proclaiming  among  the  benight- 
ed "the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  and  so  interested  became 
he  in  this  glorious  work  that  Mrs.  Keed  found  it  needful 
to  provide  for  the  family  herself  by  opening  a  china- 
sbop,  which  she  kept  for  twenty  years  in  Chiswell 
Street.  Young  Andrew  was  brought  up  in  the  trade  of 
bis  father,  and  no  one  supposed  that  he  would  ever  leave 
watchmaking  to  go  on  the  same  errand  as  his  father. 
Sent  to  a  school  in  Islington  to  get  such  an  education 
as  was  needful  for  an  ordinary  artisan,  Andrew  evinced 
a  predilection  not  only  for  all  study,  but  especially  for 
the  dead  languages.  He  begged  to  be  allowed  to  study 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  The  careful  mother,  anxious  to 
prevent  her  son's  defection — for  she  hoped  from  him 
support  in  the  business  his  father  had  so  much  neglected 
—took  him  finally  from  school  and  apprenticed  him  to 
a  master.  But  the  temptation  of  books  was  a  very 
harmless  one  compared  with  the  temptations  of  another 
kind  that  awaited  Andrew  in  his  new  situation.  His 
master's  son  was  a  wild  youth,  and  the  young  appren- 
tice entered  on  his  diary  the  following :  "  By  the  wicked 
behavior  of  my  master's  son  1  was  made  still  worse.  I 
went  twice  or  thrice  to  the  accursed  play-houses."  On 
this  account  he  got  his  indentures  cancelled  and  re- 
turned to  the  parental  roof.  Working  the  usual  hours 
at  watchmaking,  in  his  leisure  he  kept  his  mother's 
books,  instructed  his  sister,  and  taught  a  little  orphan 
girl,  their  servant,  to  read  and  write— thus  early  begin- 
ning his  orphan  work.  Books,  books,  evermore  books, 
were  the  choice  friends  of  his  leisure  hours ;  and  though 
be  worked  well  at  his  trade,  bis  good  mother  in  her 
diary  might  well  write  down,  "  These  are  things  which, 
if  the  lad  be  for  business,  show  too  much  taste  for  study." 
She  was  so  far  right  that  God  was  leading  him  through 
secular  to  sacred  pursuits.  Andrew  Reed's  Hebrew  and 
Greek  studies  led  him  to  theology,  and  his  joy  knew  no 
bounds  when  it  was  decided  in  the  family  counsels  that 
he  might  go  to  college.  He  dismantled  bis  little  work- 
shop, sold  his  tools,  and  laid  out  the  money  in  books. 
He  entered  Hackney  Seminary,  a  collegiate  and  theo- 
logical school  of  the  Independents.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  when  he  was  ready  to  graduate  his  record  was  al- 
ready begun  as  a  preacher.  He  had  many  invitations 
to  settle.  Among  other  calls  was  that  of  colleague  to 
the  celebrated  preacher  Matthew  Wilks  (q.  v.)  at  the 
Tabernacle.  But  Reed  gave  the  preference  to  the 
church  in  the  New  Bead,  East  London,  where  he  re- 
mained the  pastor  for  half  a  century.  He  resigned  the 
place  on  Nov.  27, 1861,  the  anniversary  of  his  birth  and 
of  his  ordination.  He  died  Feb.  26, 1862,  happy  to  the 
last  and  conscious  of  his  Master's  love.  Rarely,  if  ever, 
was  snch  a  record  closed  as  this  event  ended.  More 
than  rooflt  men — even  Christian  ministers — Dr.  Reed 
seems  to  have  lived  in  the  presence  of  some  great  pub- 
lic purpose,  and  to  have  consecrated,  or  rather  sacrificed, 
all  tbii^  to  its  accomplishment.  Thus  we  read  in 
the  Memoir  pnblished  by  his  sons  (Lond.  1863)  that  at 
times  he  was  so  engrossed  that  he  would  not  dine  with 
his  familv  for  a  week.  "In  the  last  four  vears,"  he 
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writes  in  his  diary,  "  I  have  been  four  hundred  times  to 
Earlswuod  [asylum  for  idiots] ;  each  time  has  consumed 
the  best  part  of  a  day,  so  that  I  may  fairly  say  that  it 
has  cost  me  a  whole  year,"  Indeed,  nothing  less  than 
a  consecration  like  this  could  have  accomplished  Dr. 
Reed's  work.  He  must,  moreover,  have  combined  the 
physical  strength  of  a  giant  with  the  powerful  will  of 
the  Christian  philanthrupist.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  papular  preachers  of  his  day— the  labori- 
ous pastor  of  one  of  the  largest  churches  in  the  metrop- 
olis; and  yet  he  found  Ume  to  originate  not  only  the 
Hackney  Urammar-achool,  but  five  great  national  be- 
nevolent institutions — viz.  the  London  Orphan  Asylum, 
the  Infant  Orphan  Asylum  at  Wanstead,  the  Asylum 
for  Fatherless  Children  at  Reedham,  the  Idiot  Asylum 
at  Earlswood,  with  iu  branch  establishment  at  Colches- 
ter, and  the  Hospital  for  Incurables.  The  aggregate 
cost  of  their  erection  was  ^129,820;  they  accommodate 
21 10  objects  of  charity ;  and  their  total  receipts  under 
his  administration  amounted  to  the  respectable  sum 
of  £1,043,566  13&  Id,  Emphatically  was  his  "a  life, 
with  deeds  to  crown  it."  Andrew  Reed  began  his 
work  among  the  seafaring  population  of  London.  He 
befriended  the  parents,  established  schools  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  founded  the  first  penny  bank  fur  savings. 
Besides  these  stupendous  works  of  faith  and  labors  of 
love,  he  founded  a  Home  for  Incurables ;  and,  not  forget- 
ting the  interests  of  education  while  employed  in  help- 
ing the  helpless,  he  was  the  friend  of  the  Hackney 
Grammar-school,  and  always  the  active  promoter  of 
Sabbath  and  day  schools  fur  the  children  of  the  indus- 
trial classes.  He  not  only  refused  all  remuneration  for 
his  great  aen-ices,  but  contributed,  besides,  a  large  part 
of  his  yearly  income  in  charity.  "The  five  asylums  that 
he  founded  alone  received  from  his  hand  £4540.  When 
he  opened  a  chapel  he  was  ever  ready  with  his  £10,  £20, 
and  even  £60,  to  encourage  its  friends  to  discharge  a 
debt  incurred  in  its  erection.  He  lived  in  the  most 
simple  way,  that  he  might  have  the  more  to  give  to 
him  that  needed.  His  remarkable  success  in  his  vast 
and  varied  enterprises  he  owed  to  his  extraordinar>' 
business  powers,  his  great  Mgacity,  and  his  determined 
wiU.  Few  men  saw  more  clearly  what  was  to  be  done, 
or  knew  better  how  to  do  it.  One  record  strikingly  ex- 
hibits the  stem  kind  of  discipline  that  he  was  wont  to 
exercise  upon  himself,  and  the  resolute  determination 
with  which  he  concentrated  his  energies  upon  his  object: 

"The  messnre  of  mercy  Is  the  measure  of  obligation. 
Ofthe  course  I  should  tiike  at  present  I  see  nolhing.  All 
is  dark,  very  dsrk.  Work  which  I  had  thought  to  do  ts 
uow  shandoned.  This  one  Ihins;  is  left  me,  and  I  will  do 
It.  Fordii>c<p|lneIw)lld<>  It,  I  hiive  uatnrall;  s  love  for 
Ihe  beantif^il,  and  a  shrinking,  almost  a  loaihlne,  of  In- 
llrmity  iind  deformity.  The  thing  I  wonld  not  do  Is  the 
very  thing  I  am  now  resolved  to  do,  AlssI  poor  Idiot! 
while  he  is  the  greater  sufferer,  I  am  the  greater  sinner." 

His  benevolence  was  both  a  natural  enthusiasm  and  a 
sacred  religious  duty,  and  whatever  his  warm  heart 
prompted,  his  clear  head  conceived  and  his  strong  hand 
executed.  A  keen  discriminator  of  character,  he  knew 
how  to  bend  the  wills  of  others  to  his  purpose.  As  a 
speaker,  he  was  endowed  with  very  great  power  of  elo- 
quence. After  the  fashion  of  his  generation,  he  was 
somewhat  rhetorical  and  magniloquent,  but  there  was 
a  mighty  power  of  passion  in  him.  His  Sermons  and 
Charge*,  recently  published,  contain  specimens  of  a  very 
high  order  of  pulpit  eloquence;  and  few  sermons  of 
modem  times  have  produced  a  greater  effect  than  his 
missionary-  sermon  at  Surrey  Chapel.  His  power  in  the 
pulpit  was  attested  by  his  own  crowded  chapel,  and  by 
the  large  numbers  whom  he  admitted  to  his  Church 
fellowship.  He  was  a  polemic  of  no  mean  power — "a 
sharp  threshing-instrument  having  teeth ;"  and  perhaps 
earl  Russell  never  listened  to  a  more  powerful  or  skilful 
storm  of  rhetoric  than  at  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
meeting  in  Exeter  Hall,  when  Dr.  Reed  cUimed  him  as 
a  leader  in  opposition  to  Sir  J.  Graham's  Factories  Bill. 
Dr.  Reed's  power  of  work  was  immense;  his  recreation 
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iru  ebiinge  or  bencTolent  employment,  either  the  en- 
ergetic pruaecution  of  aome  philanthropic  tcheme  or  a 
campaign  uf  provincial  preaching.  Amid  all  his  lit- 
erary and  other  labors,  he  did  not  think  of  writing  his 
life.  One  of  his  sons,  perceiving  that  bis  venerable 
father  was  fast  failing,  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  ar- 
ranged any  memoir.  Dr.  Beed  replied  by  writing  the 
following  note : 

"  To  mil  tniiet/  boy  who  laid  k<  would  write  nj/  U/e,  and 
atktdjar  mattriaia  : 

A.R. 
I  WAS  jHiEN  TusraanAT : 

1  SUA IX  1>IR  TO-HORBnW; 
AND  1  MI;bt  M*T  srRNIi  TO  PAT 
IK  TBl.LINO  WHAT  1  UAVK  HONK, 
BUT  tM  UOINO  WUAT  1  HAY  rOK 

BIM 

WHO  DAS  nOUK  ALL  FOB  Mt. 

I  sraAiia  rmau  tub  rBorLx;   i  uatb  litb>  roB  tdb 

PKOPLB — 
TUX  MOST  FOB  TUB  aOeT  VKUATPT ; 
AMD  TOR  rtttriM,  WUBD  TBXY  KNOW  IT, 
WILL  MOT  ALLOW  MB  TO  MB  OUT  OF  LOVIHS  BBJIBIIBBAMOB.'' 

What  can  be  added  to  such  a  snmmar}'?  "It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  sons  of  Dr.  Andrew  Reed  shuilld  wish 
to  publish  the  history  of  his  life  of  goodness  and  active 
benevolence— though,  in  fact,  the  permanent  records  of 
his  character  and  werks  exist  in  the  many  inslitiilioiis 
which  owe  their  existence  to  his  activity  and  devotion."* 
These  are  the  words  of  the  queen  of  England  in  refer- 
ence to  a  man  who  was  the  honored  instrument  of  doing 
such  a  vast  amount  of  good  that  his  name  nndonbtedly 
ranks  among  the  first  philanthropists  of  the  age.  Dr. 
Reed  wrote  many  works  in  pmctical  the«Aogy,  princi- 
pally on  practical  religion  —  aU  of  which  have  bad  a 
most  extensive  circuUiition,  and  of  which  a  list  is  given 
in  Allibone.  Dr.  Reed  is  the  anthor  nf  many  hymns, 
among  which  is  the  one  beginning  "There  is  an  hour 
when  I  must  part."  In  1835  he  visited  this  country  as 
a  representative  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  Britain, 
and  made  many  friends  here.  On  his  return  home,  he 
wrote  on  bis  Vint  to  the  Ameriam  Chvnkft,  and  the 
work  was  republished  here  (N.  Y.  1835,  and  often). 
See,  besides,  the  i1/enioiV (Lond.  1863,  small  8vo;  8d  ed. 
1867);  London  Readrr,  1863,  ii,  724;  Ixmdon  Patriot, 
Dec.  17,  1863;  Eclectic  and  Congrrgnlumal  Rev,  Jan. 
1804;  Allibone,  Diet,  nf  Brit,  and  Amer.  Auth.  s.  v.; 
Grant,  Metropolitan  Pulpit,  1839,  ii,  265-278;  ifen  of 
the  Timet  (1H62),  p.  648. 

Reed,  Caleb,  an  American  divine,  who  belonged 
to  the  New  Jerusalem  Church,  was  bom  in  1797.  He 
entered  the  ministry,  but  was  finally  made  editor  of  the 
jVmo  JerutaUm  Magazine,  and  continued  its  manage- 
ment for  twenty  years.  He  died  in  1854.  His  publi- 
cations were  of  a  secular  character. 

Reed,  Pltoh,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  whose  memory  is  precious  in  all  the 
communities  where  he  has  resided,  was  bom  March  28, 
1795.  His  early  Christian  training  was  under  Cah-in- 
istic  influences,  but,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  while  study- 
ing medicine,  he  was  converted  under  the  labors  of  the 
Rev.  Marvin  Richardson,  and  accepted  Arminian  doc- 
trines as  preferable.  In  1815  he  was  licensed  to  prearh, 
and  was  employed  upon  a  circuit  by  Dr.  Nathan  Bangs, 
then  presiding  elder.  In  1817  he  was  admitted  into  the 
New  York  Conference,  and  was  sent  to  the  extreme 
eastem  point  of  Long  Island.  His  second  appointment 
was  Dunham  Circuit,  in  Canada  East,  which  offered  him 
all  the  hardships  which  the  severity  of  a  northern  win- 
ter, a  new  country,  unimproved  anil  sometimes  almost 
impassable  roads,  a  poor  people,  and  ill-constmcte<l  log- 
huts  could  afford.  Of  this  he  himself  told,  as  foIloK-s, 
in  a  semi-centennial  sermon :  "  I  did  at  first  wonder  that 
my  lot  had  fallen  just  here,  and  thought  that  possibly,  | 
after  all,  the  bishop  had  made  a  mistake ;  yet  the  harsh 
climate,  the  hard  work,  and  plenty  of  it,  and  harder  fare 
were  just  what  Infinite  Wisdom  saw  I  needed.  I  praise 
the  Lord  to  this  day  for  Dunham  Circuit;  it  saved  me 
from  an  early  grave."   His  next  fidd  of  Ubor  was  in  the 


wiklemeaa  lying  north  of  Lake  Ontario.  To  Uin  r^ia 
he  was  sent  as  the  firet  minister  of  the  Gospel,  wiUit 
about  twelve  months  after  the  fint  seuleineiit  had  brn. 
made.  He  eslablisbeil  his  appoinuoents,  organiaed 
circuit,  which  be  travelled  on  foot,  makiiif;  his  war 
through  the  trackleaa  forest  by  the  aid  of  a  ooanpSH, 
and  carrying  with  him  *'an  Indian  hatchet,  a*  a  defcsa 
against  wild  beasts  and  as  a  means  of  ciiastnaia; 
bridges  over  streams  of  water  loo  deep  to  ford."  Fna 
1820  to  1828  Mr.  Reed  was  a  member  uf  Genewe  Cw 
ference.  He  filled  some  of  its  most  importaDC  ststinm, 
and,  when  twenty-eight  years  of  afce,  was  appooiej 
presiduig  elder  of  Susquehanna  District.  Aftier  ci^ 
years  be  was  again  tiaiisTenred  to  New  York  CaafefCBa 
and  stationed  at  Rhinebeck,  and  subnequently  in  Kn 
York  city,  Brooklyn,  Poughkeepeie,  and  iither  imponaa 
fields  of  labor,  including  New  Haven  District.  In  18^ 
he  was  transferred  to  Oneida  Conference,  to  which  bt 
gave  fourteen  years  of  effective  service,  indadira;  tent 
years  in  the  office  of  presiding  elder.  lo  the  year  ISK 
he  was  compelled  by  increasing  bodily  infinnities  tc 
retire  lo  the  superannuated  relation,  and  thereafts. 
though  his  love  for  the  work  never  abated,  he  preacfae-i 
only  as  health  and  opportunity  would  permit.  He  datf, 
Oct.  10,  1871,  leavhig  behind  the  record  of  a  Ule  ve^ 
spent  in  the  service  of  his  heavenly  Master.  See  Chrir- 
lion  AdeotxUe,  Dec.  9,  1871. 

Reed,  John  (1),  D.D.,  an  AnM>ricaD  Unitarian  S- 
vine,  was  bom  in  Framingham,  Maas.,  in  1751,  and  was 
educated  at  Yale  College,  cUss  of  1772.  He  studied  ki 
the  ministry,  and  became  pastor  at  Bridgewater.  HasL. 
in  1780.  He  finally  took  interest  in  political  albira,  am 
was  a  member  Of  Congress  from  1794  to  1800.  He  die! 
In  1831.  He  published  various  sermons  and  theologicsi 
treatises  of  passing  value.  See  Sprague,  A  imali  of  A 
Amer.  Pulpit,  viii,  148. 

Reed,  John  (2),  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Piotts- 
tant  EpiscopsI  Church,  was  bom  at  Wickford,  R.  L,  attoat 
1777.  He  had  his  thoughts  early  turned  towards  th* 
ministr}',  and  went  to  ITnion  College  with  a  view  tsi 
greater  eiBciency  in  the  sacred  work.  On  May  37.  If06. 
he  was  made  a  deacon,  and  on  June  17,  1SQ@,  prie*. 
His  first  pastorate  was  at  St.  Luke's  Church,  CatsbiB, 
N.  Y.  In  1810  he  became  rector  at  Christ  Chan*. 
Poughkeepsie,  and  there  preached  for  thirty-five  years, 
in  his  latter  years  having  the  aid  of  an  assistant.  He 
died  July  6, 1845.  A  tablet,  erected  in  the  church  hnr 
the  vestry,  records  the  high  respect  luid  veneration  s 
which  he  was  held  by  his  parish.  He  was  a  caicfal  r^ 
ser^■er,  a  diligent  student,  a  man  nf  Goil,and  an  accept- 
able preacher.  "His  whole  demeanor,"  said  the  Brr. 
Dr.  John  Brown,  of  Newlmrgh,  X.  Y.,  at  the  fanenl 
service, " sbowetl  that  his  [Reed's]  best  treasure  was  a 
heaven."  He  published  a  small  work  in  defence  rf 
episcopacy,  and  two  or  three  separate  Sermomt.  Sse 
Sprague, '.4  nm>b  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  v,  506-509:  AB- 
bone,  /Met.  ufBrit.  and  A  mer.  A  uthort,  s.  v.    (J.  H.  W.l 

Reed,  Joseph,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  was  ban 
at  Waterbury,  Conn.,  about  1845.  In  1869  be  was  cc 
dained  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and,  after  supplying  a  missioo  si 
Birmingham,  Conn.,  ami  serving  as  a  curate  at  tbr 
cathedral  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  was  appointed  seaetary 
and  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Be 
died  in  1877. 

Reed,  Nelson,  a  pioneer  minister  of  the  Mrtho&a 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Ann  Arundel  Coamy. 
Hd.,  Nov.  27, 1751.  Nothing  positive  u  known  of  hi» 
early  history.  In  1779  his  name  appears  on  the  niB- 
iites  as  a  travelling  preacher,  and  be  is  believed  to  have 
thus  preached  for  four  years.  His  appointments  woe. 
in  1779  to  Fluvanna;  in  1780.  Amelia;  in  1781.Cdv«n: 
in  1782,  Little  York ;  in  1788,  Caroline;  in  1784,I>oTeL 
From  1785  to  1795  he  bad  the  charge  of  districts  b 
Man>-land  and  Virginia.  In  1796  be  was  alMionrd  v 
Fell's  Point;  in  1797,  at  Dallirooie  city;  in  179i<s 
Fell's  Point  again ;  in  1799,  on  Baltimore  OrviiiL    U 
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1800  bin  name  is  found  among  tboae  "  wlib  are  under  a, 
location  through  illness  of  body  or  family  concerns,"  and 
it  disappears  now  from  the  minutes  untU  1805,  when  we 
find  biro  again  on  the  Baltimore  Circuit.  The  next  year 
he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Federal  and  Annapolis 
Circuit.  In  1807, 1808, 1809,  and  1810  be  presided  over 
the  Baltimore  District,  on  which  were  stationed  at  that 
time  some  of  the  strong  men  of  the  itinerancy.  In 
1811, 1812, 1818,  and  18H  be  presided  over  the  George- 
town Districu  In  1816  we  find  bim  on  the  Baltimore 
District  again,  whete  b«  presided  four  years.  In  1819 
he  stands  connected  with  the  Baltimore  Circuit  as  a 
supemumefary.  In  1830  his  name  appears  on  the  supei^ 
annnated  list;  in  this  relation  he  continued  till  the  dose 
of  his  life.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
October,  1840,  he  was  the  oldest  Methodist  preacher  in 
Europe  or  America.  See  UiatUtt  of  Anmal  Comfrr- 
OKM,  1840;  Sprague,  AtmaU  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  vii, 
68-70. 

Reed,  Sampson,  a  Swedenborgian  of  note  as  a 
writer  especially,  was  bom  at  West  Rridgewater,  Mass., 
in  1800,  and  was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  class  of 
1818.  He  became  editor  of  the  A>tc  Churcli  ifagiizine 
and  co-editor  of  the  New  Jerutalem  Majfuzine,  and  died 
in  187S.     He  published  Ottertationt. 

Reed,  Samuel,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Union  County,  O.,  Nov.  18, 
U16.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  1838,  and  was  sent 
tn  the  Peru  Circuit  as  a  supply.  He  was  admitted  into 
the  Conference,and  travelled  Auburn  Mission  in  1839-40, 
Frankfort  in  I841-42,Vincennes  in  1843,  Evansville  in 
1844,  Bedford  in  1845,  North  Indiana  Conference,  Cov- 
ington, in  1846-47.  This  fall  he  went  to  St.  Louis  and 
remained  one  year,  returned  with  impaired  health,  and 
was  snperannuated  for  fi\-e  years  following.  He  was 
again  made  effective  and  appointed  to  New  Harmony  in 
IWS,  tn  Petersburgh  in  1854,  to  New  Albany  in  1865, 
and  In  Bedford  in  1856,  where  be  remained  to  the  close 
of  that  conference  year,  when  he  snperannuated  a  second 
time.  He  declined  in  health,  but  lingered  on  until  Feb. 
6,  lS69,—Mimita  of  Annual  Confereacet,  1869,  p.  187, 
188. 

ReSlai'ab  (Heb.  Jfeifaya*',  n^b?";  fearer  ofje- 
hotah;  Sept.  'PecXiac),  one  of  "the  children  of  the 
province"  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezra  ii,  2);  called  in  the  parallel  passage  (Neb.  vii,  7) 
by  the  synonym  Raamiah  (q.  v.). 

ReSrins  ('PteX/ac  t-  '•  BopoXinc),  one  of  the  Is- 
raelites who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon 
(1  Eedr.  r,  8) ;  inserted  in  place  of  the  Biovai  of  the 
Hebrew  lists  (Ezra  ii,  2;  Neb.  vii,  7)  by  confusion  for 
the  Sedaiah  of  Ezra's  list. 

Rees,  Abraham,  D.D.,  a  dissenting  minister  who 
held  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  literary  and  scientific 
world,  was  the  son  of  a  Welsh  Nnnconformist  minister, 
and  was  born  at  Montgomery  in  1743.  Intended  for  the 
ministry,  he  was  first  placed  under  Dr.  Jenkins,  of  Car- 
marthen, whence  he  was  removed  to  the  Hoxtnn  Acad- 
emy, founded  by  Mr.  Coward,  where  his  progress  in  his 
Ktudies  was  so  rapid  that  in  his  nineteenth  year  he  was 
apptiinted  mathematical  tutor  to  the  institution,  and 
•oon  after  resident  tutor,  in  which  capacity  he  continued 
upwards  of  twenty-two  years.  In  1768  he  succeeded 
Mr.  Read  as  pastor  to  the  Presbyterian  congregation  of 
St,  Thomas's,  Southwark.  On  the  death  of  Mr,  White, 
in  1783,  Rees  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  minister 
of  a  congregation  in  Jcwin  Street,  Cripplegate,  where 
l>e  continued  to  oflSciatc  till  the  time  of  his  death,  June 
9, 1825.  On  the  establishment  of  the  dissenting  semi- 
Mty  at  Hackney  in  1786,  Dr.  Rees,  who  had,  in  con- 
junction with  Drs.  Savage  and  Kippis,  seceded  from 
that  at  Hoxton  two  years  before,  was  elected  to  the 
'  situation  of  resident  tutor  in  the  natural  sciences.  This 
'  position  be  held  till  the  dissolution  of  the  academy, 
'    which  took  place  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Kippis  (q.  v.).    It 


is,  however,  in  a  literary  capacity  that  Dr.  Rees  is  prin- 
cipally and  most  advantageously  known.  In  1776  he 
was  applied  to  by  the  proprietors  of  Ciamben's  Encyclo- 
padia  to  superintend  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  that 
valuable  cumpilation,  which,  after  nine  years'  incessant 
lal>or,  he  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  four  folio  volumes. 
The  success  of  this  work  stimulated  the  proprietors  to 
still  further  exertions.  A  new  undertaking,  similar  in 
its  nature,  but  much  more  comprehensive  in  its  plan, 
and  printed  in  quarto  size,  was  projected  and  carried  on 
by  him :  and  he  bad  at  length  the  satisfaction  to  see 
the  new  Cydnpadia,  now  generally  known  by  his  name, 
advance  from  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  in 
1802  to  its  completion  in  forty-five  volumes  with  undi- 
minished reputation.  His  other  works,  besides  those 
of  a  secular  character,  are.  Practical  Sermtmt  (1809-13, 
2  vols.) : — The  Principle!  of  the  Protetlant  Dittenters 
Slated  and  Vindicated: — besides  a  variety  of  occasional 
discourses.  See  Jones,  Christian  Biography,  p.  857; 
Annual  Biognphy,  1826;  London  Genlletnan't  Magw 
zine,  1825. 

ReSaai'aa  rPqcoiac),  given  (1  E8dr.v,8)  in  place 
of  the  above  Reki.al&h  (Elzra  ii,  2)  or  Raahiah  (Neh. 
vii,  7). 

Reese,  E.  Tates,  D.D.,  a  ninieter  of  the  Meth- 
odist Protestant  Cburch,  but  especially  noted  as  a 
writer,  was  bom  about  the  year  1820.  He  early  en- 
tered the  ministry-,  and,  after  filling  many  positions  of 
prominence  in  the  pastorate,  became  editor  of  the  Meth- 
odist Protestant  newspaper  at  Baltimore,  and  was  in 
this  position  until,  in  1860,  in  a  fit  of  mental  derange- 
ment, he  committed  suicide.  The  Lutheran  of  Phila- 
delphia thns  commented  at  the  time :  "  Dr.  Reese  was 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  genial  of  men.  His  paper 
was  among  the  very  best  of  the  denominational  organs 
in  our  country ;  but  it  was  much  more  than  a  denomi- 
national organ,  immeasurably  more  than  a  sectarian 
one.  He  drew  around  him  many  admirable  writers, 
not  only  of  bis  own  Church,  but  of  other  churches,  but 
no  pen  among  them  all  was  so  versatile,  so  happy,  as  his 
own.  He  was  a  poet  and  an  orator,  who  consecrated 
every  gift  to  the  service  of  the  Saviour  of  men.  His 
consecration  bad  a  wonderful  charm.  His  delicacy  of 
feeling,  his  fine  tact,  his  generosity  and  large  catholic- 
ity of  feeling,  made  him  very  dear  to  all  that  knew 
bim."  Such  testimony  from  another  denomination  is 
surely  rare;  but  it  was  reprinted  also  by  the  Rrformeil 
Meitenger  of  the  German  Refunped  Church,  and  thus 
given  still  further  approval  than  the  bounds  of  one  out- 
side denomination. 

Reese,  Levi  R.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Prot- 
estant Church,  wuu  bom  in  Harford  County,  Md„  Feb.  8, 
1806,  enjoyed  a  good  preparatory  training,  and  taught 
school  for  a  while  after  he  was  seventeen.  When  about 
twenty  years  of  age  he  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  but  shorUy  after  the  agitation  opened  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church,  be  was,  it  is  said,  the  first  preacher  appointed 
by  the  new  body.  The  first  three  years  of  bis  ministe- 
rial life  were  spent  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  In 
1883  he  was  appointed  by  the  MaryUnd  Annual  Con- 
ference tn  labor  in  Alexandria,  Van  and  there  succeeded 
so  well  that  he  was  successively  given  "every  impor- 
tant position  and  eveo'  official  position  within  the  gift 
of  the  body  with  which  he  was  connected."  He  was 
for  two  years  president  of  the  Church,  and  repeatedly  a 
representative  in  their  General  Conference.  In  1837  and 
1^  he  was  chaplain  to  the  United  States  Congress. 
He  died  in  Philadelphia  .Sept,  21, 1851.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  as  a  preacher,  and  the  seals  of  his  miuistri'  are 
all  through  Maryland.  See  Sprague,  Amuils  of  the 
Amer.Pulpit,  vii,  761-754. 

Reese,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  1742,  was  educated  at  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  class  of  1768,  and  became  the  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Cburch  at  Salem,  S.  C,  and  subsequently 
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of  two  eharchea  In  Pendleton  Diitriet,  a  C.  He  died 
in  1796.  He  publinhed,  Kaai/  m  the  InfiuoKt  of  Re- 
Hgiom  on  Ciril  Society  ( 1788):  — fompetf  Sermon:— 
Two  Srrmont  ( in  the  /4  merican  Preacher,  vol  i  and  ii ), 
See  Spngue,Am>aUo/theAwter.  Pulpit,  iii,831. 

Reev«,  Thomah,  D.D.,  an  Anglican  divine  of  the 
]7th  century,  flourished  as  preacher  or  Waltham  Abbey, 
Kssex.  He  published,  Srrmom  (Lond.  1632,  4to):— 
Sermont  (lG47,4to)  -.—Public  Derations  (1651, 12mo):— 
GocTs  Plea /or  \ineveh,  or  London's  Precedent  for  Mer- 
cy, delivered  in  certain  sermons,  etc.  (1657,  fol.);  "An 
extraordinary  work,  very  severe  in  lashing  and  expos- 
ing the  vices  of  the  age ;  the  sermons  are  a  verj'  lively 
picture  of  London  manners  now  unknown ;  .  .  .  this  is 
one  of  the  scarcest  books  in  English  theology"  (Beloe, 
A  nee,  iii,  80-84) : — an  abridgment,  entitled  London's  Re- 
membrancer, vta  published  soon  afterwards: — Sennons 
(16C0,  4to): — England's  Bachcurdaess,  etc,  a  sermon 
(1661,  8\-o) !  —  Discoursei  (1661,  4to) :  —  Sermon  (1661, 
4to)  -.—England's  Restitution,  etc :— ^ermoM  (1661, 4to). 
See  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uth,  s.  v. 

RaevM,  William,  an  Anglican  divine,  was  bom  in 
1668,  and  was  educated  at  King's  College,  C^ambridge, 
of  which  he  was  made  a  fellow.  He  took  holy  orders, 
and  in  1694  became  rector  of  Cranford,  Mtddloex,  and 
in  1711  vicar  of  St.  Mary,  Reading.  He  died  in  1726. 
He  published,  Serntons  (1704,  4to) :  — Sermon  (1706, 
4lo): — The  Apologies  of  Justin  Martyr,  TertuUian,  and 
MittUcius  Felix  in  Defence  of  the  Christian  Religion,  icith 
the  Commonilory  of  Vineentius  Lirinensis  concerning  the 
PrimiHre  Rale  of  Faith  (transL,  with  notes  and  a  pre- 
liminary disconrae  upon  each  author,  Lond.  1709-16,  2 
vols.  8vo).  "  The  translation  is  generally  perspicuous 
and  faithful.  The  notes  contain  a  good  deal  of  learn- 
ing, and  freqnently  illustrate  the  meaning  where  it  is 
obscufe.  The  preliminary  dissertation  may  be  consid- 
ered an  answer  to  the  valuable  work  of  Daille  on  the 
same  subject"  (Orme).  See  Allibone,  Did,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer,  A  uth.  s.  v. 

Rafeotoiy,  the  dining -hall  of  a  monastery,  col- 
lege, etc  The  internal  arrangements  and  fittings  were 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  ordinary  domestic  halls, 
except  that  It  was  usually  provided  with  a  raised  desk 
or  pulpit,  from  which  on  some  occasions  one  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  establishment  read  to  the  others  during 
meal -time.  There  are  remains  of  old  English  refec- 
tories at  Chester  and  Worcester  now  used  as  a  school- 
house,  at  Carlisle  and  Durham  as  a  librar;-,  and  at  Beau- 
lieu  as  a  church.  Portions  of  the  beautiful  arraded 
walls  of  one  remain  at  Peterborough.  It  was  usually,  as 
at  Ijinercost  and  Rievalle,  raised  upon  cellarage,  which 
at  Cliigny  contained  the  bath-rooms;  and  in  Benedic- 
tine Mars'  and  regular  canons'  houses  it  lay  parallel  to 
the  minster,  in  order  that  the  noise  and  fumes  of  dinner 
might  not  reach  the  sanctuary;  but  in  most  Cistercian 
houses,  as  Beaulieu,  Byland,  Ford,  Netley,  Tintem,  Rie- 
valle,  Fnmess,  and  Kirkham,  Haulbronn,  Clairvaux, 
Braisne,  Savigny,  and  Bonport,  it  stood  at  right  angles 
to  the  cloister,  as  it  did  in  the  Dominican  convents  of 
Toulouse  and  Paris,  A  few  foreign  monastic  refectories 
were  of  two  alleys,  as  Tours,  Alcobai^,  the  Benedic- 
tines', and  St.  Martin  des  Champs  at  Paris.  At  St.  Al- 
ban's  an  abbot,  on  his  resignation,  went  to  reside  in  a 
chamber  which  he  had  fltted  up  under  the  refectory. 
The  usual  dinner-hour  was  three  P.  M.  The  small  bell 
rang  and  the  monks  came  out  from  the  parlor  and  washed 
at  the  lavatory,  and  then  entered  the  hall,  two  and  two, 
taking  their  appointed  places  at  the  side-tables.  At  the 
high-table  on  the  dais  the  superior  sat,  in  the  centre  of 
the  east  wall,  under  a  cross,  a  picture  of  the  Doom,  or 
the  Last  Supjier,  having  the  squilla-bell  on  his  right 
hand,  which  he  rang  at  the  l)eginning  and  end  of  din- 
ner. Usually  the  number  of  each  mess  varied  between 
three  and  ten  persons.  Each  monk  drew  down  his  cowl  | 
and  ate  in  silence.  While  the  hebdomadaries  or  servers 
of  the  week  laid  the  diahes,  the  reader  of  the  week  be-  ' 


gan  the  lection  fram  Holy  Writ  or  the  lires  <f  snt! 
in  the  wall  pulpit.  During  dinner  all  the  gates  vcr 
cloaed,  and  no  visitors  were  admitted.  After  dinner  tht 
broken  fragments  were  sent  down  to  the  alnmar  fa 
the  poor  and  sick,  and  the  brethren  either  took  the  tw- 
ridian  sleep,  talked  in  the  calefactory-,  read,  or  walked 
but  in  some  houses  went  in  prooeasioii  lo  t  he  ccBeffrr 
and  prayed  a  while  bareheaded  among  the  graves  of  ti< 
brotherhood.  At  Durham  the  frater-houae  was  aatd 
only  on  great  occasions.  It  Was  fitted  iritb  beoAe 
and  mats.  The  ordinary  fare  was  poise,  fruit,  vcpis- 
bles,  bread,  fish,  eggs,  cheese,  wine,  or  ak;  and  Ht 
evening  meal,  the  biberea,  collation,  Diistaiii.  or  carita^ 
consisted  of  bread  and  wine,  and  was  followed  by  pani 
in  church  before  bedrime.  The  dinner-hour  at  kac^ti 
became  put  liack  to  noon,  and  the  sapper  was  oaaaasei 
at  the  oid  time,  about  five  P.  H.  At  the  enuance  of  tk 
hall  there  waa  a  large  ambry  for  the  mazera,  cups,  ^ 
plate.  The  Clugniacs  distributed  the  nncoosecmtii 
hosts  in  halL  The  Last  Supper  of  Leooanki  da  Vkd 
painted  for  the  Dominicans  of  Milan,  represeois  Ite 
high -table  of  a  refectory  of  the  order.  French  <t 
Latin  only  was  allowed  to  be  spoken  in  ball  or  cloiito. 
and  in  1837  meat  was  not  eaten  on  Wednesdays  anil 
Saturdays  during  Advent,  or  from  SeptoatcMima  ti 
Easter-<lay.  The  hall  of  a  guest-house  was  iiocd  witl 
beds  at  Clugny  and  Farfa,  fur  men  on  one  aide  and  fit 
women  on  the  other,  while  movable  tables  don  the 
centre  were  laid  out  at  meal-time.  —  Walooti,  Saeni 
A  rcheeologyft.  v. 

Refine.  The  art  of  refining,  as  referred  to  in  Script- 
ure, was  of  two  different  kinds,  according  as  it  was  a^- 
plied  to  liquids  or  to  metals ;  and  the  procesees,  in  them- 
selves quite  diverse,  are  expressed  by  diffemit  werJv 
In  respect  to  liquids  the  primar}-  idea  was  that  of  ^nin- 
ing  or  filtering — the  word  for  which  was  p^T,  aaict 
(Isa.  XXV,  6);  but  in  respect  lo  metals  it  was  that  sf 
nulling,  and  thereby  separating  the  ore  from  the  druat— 
and  for  this  the  word  was  Ci'^X,  ttardph.  Bat  the  tn 
word  also  in  the  course  of  time  came  lo  be  ased  of  pV> 
or  other  metala,  to  denote  their  refined  or  pare  siatr 
(1  Chron.  xxviii,  18;  xxix,  4;  Job  xxviii,  I ;  ftt.  xc 
C;  Hal.  iii,  8).  In  figurative  allusions,  howenr,  to  tbc 
idea  of  refining,  while  both  words  might  have  been  em- 
ployed, we  fiud  almost  exclusive  use  made  of  that  wbid 
points  to  the  more  searching  process  of  purificatioa  fcv 
fire  (Isa.  i, 25;  xl,  19;  xlviii.lO;  Zeck.xiii,9;  Mal.2. 
2,  8).  Hence  the  term  "refiner"  or  twteUer  (~"S,  .-•»- 
reph  I  Vi'yt'O,  melsarepk,  Hal.  iii,  2,  S)  denotes  a  warts- 
in  metals,  specially  of  gold  and  silver  (Prav.  xxv.  4W  s 
founder  (J  udg.  xvii,  4),  a  goldsmith  (Isa.  xli,  7).  That  tht 
ancients  acquired,  in  comparatively  retnote  tiraca,  tame 
knowledge  and  skill  in  thisart,asin  the  working  nfrnttai? 
generally,  admits  of  no  doubt.  SeeHETAi.  TheE^fi- 
lians  carried  the  working  of  metals  to  an  extraord^an- 
degree  of  perfection,  as  their  various  articles  of  jevefar 
preserved  in  museums  e\ince;  and  there  is  no  4oc>t 
that  the  Hebrews  derived  their  knowledge  of  these  an« 
from  this  source— though  there  is  evidence  that  the  an 
of  working  in  copper  and  iron  was  known  before  thr 
flood  (Gen.  iv,  22).  The  Egyptian  moauments  alfu 
give  various  representations  on  the  subject,  and  in  pv- 
ticular  exhibit  persons  blowing  at  the  fire,  with  a  pot  id 
metal  on  it,  in  order  to  raise  it  to  a  melting  heat.  Set 
Bei^LOWg.  The  creation  of  a  heat  sufficiently  iotcB^- 
for  the  purpose  was  the  chief  element  in  the  ptocew  >  f 
refining,  although,  probably,  borax  and  other  sahstaare^ 
were  applied  to  expedite  and  perfect  the  result.  Thr 
refiner's  art  was  especially  essential  to  the  wutUn;:  w 
the  preciiHis  metals.  It  consisted  in  the  separatisa  •  i 
the  dross  from  the  pure  ore,  which  was  eSrrted  br  ir- 
duciiig  the  metal  lo  a  fluid  state  by  the  applicatkv  *l 
heat,  and  by  the  aid  of  soh-ents,  soch  as  alkafi  CS- 
A.  V.  "purely,"  Isa.  i,  26)  or  lead  (Jer.  vi,  t»\,  wbrt. 
amalgamating  with  the  dross,  permitted  the  excraeo'i 
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if  the  untdidtented  m«UL  The  Uabrews  erideatly 
iiideratoad  the  process  of  meking  the  metals,  not  only 
o  nuke  them  fluid  for  the  purpose  uf  casting,  but  also 
at  separating  from  the  precious  metals  the  mixed  com- 
non  minerals,  such  as  nlver  ijrom  the  lead  ore  with 
rbich  it  was  combined  (Ezek.  xxii,  18-22;  xxiv,  11). 
The  instnunents  required  by  the  refiner  were  a  crucible 
ir  furnace  ("WS)  and  a  bellows  or  blowpipe  (no's).  The 
vnrkman  sat  at  his  work  (MaL  Hi,  8, "  He  shall  sit  as  a 
■eflner");  he  was  thus  better  enabled  to  watch  the  proc- 
'!»,  and  let  the  metal  run  olT  at  the  proper  moment, 
iee  Mink.  The  notices  of  refining  are  chiefly  of  a  flg- 
irative  character,  and  describe  moral  puritication  as  the 
«8ult  of  chastisement  (Isa.i,  35;  Zech.xiii,  9;  Mai.  iii, 
!,  3).  The  failure  of  the  means  to  effect  the  result  is 
paphically  depicted  in  Jer.  vi,  29 :  "The  bellows  glow 
rith  the  fire  (become  quite  hot  fVom  exposure  to  the 
lest);  the  lead  (used  as  a  solvent)  is  expended  (B?'? 
:R  [itm]);  the  refiner  melts  in  vain,  for  the  refuse  will 
lot  be  separated."  The  refiner  appears,  from  the  pas- 
age  whence  this  is  quoted,  to  have  combined  with  his 
>rop«r  business  that  of  assaying  metals  i  "  I  have  set 
bee  fur  an  aasayer"  Qina;  A.V.^'t  tower,"  ver.  27). 
See  FiMDia-poT. 

Reformatio  Legum  EcclksiasticIkum,  a  code  . 
>(  Church  laic,  first  projected  by  Cranmer  at  the  com-  i 
ncncement  of  bis  primacy,  and  accomplished,  after  va-  I 
ious  impediments  (1551),  by  a  sub-committee  of  bish- 
'p%  divines,  canonists,  and  secular  doctors  of  the  law. 
t  was  ready  to  be  submitted  to  king  Edward,  but  his 
udden  decease  prevented  the  royal  confirmation,  and 
o  the  project  came  to  an  end.    The  work,  coiisequent- 
y,  is  not,  and  never  was,  of  any  authority ;  but  it  is  a 
sluable  record,  as  throwing  a  clear  light  on  the  views 
if  the  Reformers.     It  not  only  reveals  their  plans  with 
aspect  to  canonical  jurisprudence,  but  their  opinions  on 
Christian  doctrine. 

Refoimatioil,  Tn,  is  the  luune  commonly  given 
0  the  religious  and  ecclesiastical  movement  of  the  16th 
cntury  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  then  all- 
Niwerful  authority  of  the  Roman  pope*  in  a  Urge  por- 
iun  of  the  Christian  world,  and  in  the  construction  of  a 
lumber  of  new  religious  organizations.  The  name  it- 
elfis  highly  significant,  and  points  to  the  importance  of. 
be  new  departure  in  the  history  of  Christianity  which 
beo  began.  It  has  come  into  quite  general  use  even 
imong  Roman  Catholic  writers,  although  the  theolo- 
gians of  that  Church  have  attempted  to  substitute  for  it 
ther  terms,  like  the  "so-called  Reformation,"  and  the 
separation  of  the  Church."  We  have  already  had  oc- 
asion  in  numerous  articles  of  this  Cydopadia  to  refer 
i>  detached  portions  of  the  Reformation.  The  Church 
listory  of  no  important  country  of  Europe  could  be  com- 
pete without  a  mention  of  Its  reformatory  movements, 
t'hetber  they  were  successful  or  unsuccessful,  and  the 
liugraphies  of  the  great  fathers  of  the  Reformation  con- 
ti*.  chiefly  of  an  account  of  their  labors  in  behalf  of  the 
econsuuotion  of  the  Church  upon  a  new  basis.  The 
iresent  article  treats  of  the  great  turning-point  in  the 
listory  of  Christianity  as  a  whole. 

I.  Forenataert  of  the  ReformtUion, — Like  most  of  the 
freat  events  in  the  history  of  mankind,  the  Reformation 
las  had  its  prepaiator\-  history,  in  which  attempts  of  a 
imilar  nature  were  made  for  the  same  purpose,  meeting 
rith  no  or  but  partial  success,  but  yet  smoothing  the 
vay  for  the  marvellous  changes  which  were  achieved 
ly  the  victorious  refbrmarion  of  the  16th  century. 

1.  All  the  Reformed  churches  which  have  sprung  from 
:he  movements  of  the  16th  century  are  agreed  in  regard- 
ng  the  undue  power  which  the  bishops  of  Rome  at  an 
tarly  time  began  to  arrogate  to  themselves,  and  the  cen- 
ralized  oonstitation  which  consequently  was  forced  upon 
he  Christian  Church,  as  one  of  the  most  fatal  deviations 
rora  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  and  the  practice  and  the 
ife  of  the  spoetolio  age.    In  a  wider  sense  of  the  word, 


all  the  efllirtB,  therefoi«,  which  have  been  made  to  re- 
press and  abolish  the  arrogant  and  encroaehing  power 
of  the  Roman  popes,  and  to  bring  back  the  Church  to  its 
purity  in  the  time  of  her  founder  and  bis  first  disciples, 
might  be  called  preparatory  and  forerunning  movements 
of  the  great  Reformation.  These  movements  have  been 
manifold  and  widely  different  in  their  origin,  progress, 
and  ramifications,  and  each  of  them  has  to  be  individu- 
ally judged  by  its  own  character  and  history.  Indeed, 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  even  when  the  power  of 
the  papacy  was  most  despotic  and  absolute,  a  reformato- 
ry tendency  was  pervading  the  Church,  often  confining 
itself  to  eecrecy  and  occult  labors,  but  frequently  bursts 
ing  the  bonds  of  the  Church,  proclaiming  its  reformato- 
ry principles  in  public,  and  defying  the  ire  of  an  enraged 
hierarchy.  Some  of  these  outbursts  ran  smoothly  on 
in  the  channels  of  a  purely  evangelical  belief;  others 
became  impregnated  with  fanatical,  sometimes  even 
anti-Christian,  elements,  and  threatened  with  a  common 
overthrow  both  the  State  and  the  Church  of  the  tiroes. 
Among  the  more  prominent  refurmatoiy  movements  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  those  of  the 
Albigenses,  the  Cathari,  and  the  Waldenses,  to  all  of 
which  (and  many  otben)  this  CgdtpasMa  devotes  spe' 
cial  articles. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  deviation  of 
the  ruling  Cburoh  from  Scripture  and  primitive  Chris- 
tianity became  more  and  more  glaring,  and  the  corrup- 
tion among  all  classes  of  the  clergy,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  more  and  more  generaL  The  call  for  a  "  ref- 
ormation in  the  head  and  members"  spread  rapidly,  and 
even  great  nations  began  to  look  upon  the  reformation 
of  the  Church  as  a  national  cause.  It  has  been  justly 
remarked  that  the  meaning  given  to  the  tern  "  refor- 
mation in  the  head  and  members^  was  by  no  means 
uniform,  and  that "  every  one  understood  it  to  mean  pri- 
marily that  which  he  roost  desired— the  removal  of  what 
seemed  to  him  most  oppressive  and  unchristian."  All 
malcontents,  however,  appeared  to  agree  in  regarding 
the  administration  of  the  Christian  Chureh  by  the  pa- 
pal court  as  utterty  depraved,  and  as  sabversive  of  true 
Christianity. 

The  eflbrts  made  for  putting  an  end  to  papal  mis- 
rule and  achieving  a  reformation  of  the  Church  were 
chiefly  of  two  kinds.  The  one  class  found  the  seat  of 
the  degeneration  not  so  much  in  a  departure  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  Bible  as  in  the  usurpation  by  the  popes  , 
uf  greater  power  than  belonged  to  them  by  divine  and 
Chureh  right.  These  men  stron^y  believe<l  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  visible  Church ;  they  rejected  the  right  of 
separation  and  secession,  and  looked  upon  the  «ecumen- 
ical  councils  of  the  Church  as  the  only  medium  through 
which  the  needed  reformation  of  the  Church  should  be 
effected.  This  school  had  for  a  long  time  a  centre  in 
the  most  famous  literary  institution  of  the  Church— the 
University  of  Paris.  Its  chief  representatives  were  Peter 
d'.\\lly,  the  chancellor,  his  pupil  Gerson,  and  Nicolas  de 
Clemanges,  rector  of  that  university.  The  hearty  sup- 
port of  many  of  the  foremost  princes  of  the  age,  includ- 
ing several  emperors,  was  secured,  and  at  the  three  great 
councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basle  the  majority  of  the 
assembled  bishops  and  theologians  expressed  their  con- 
currence in  these  views,  and  earnestly  endeavored  to  ef- 
fect a  radical  reformation  on  thisbasis.  The  joyous  hopes 
!  which  had  been  raised  in  the  Church  by  these  reforma- 
tory efforts  were,  however,  sorely  disappointed  when  the 
pope  succeeded  in  dissolving  the  Council  of  Basle. 

Much  more  thorough  than  this  class  of  reformers  were 
a  second,  who  not  only  turned  against  papal  usurpations 
in  the  government  of  the  Church,  but  also  by  a  study 
of  the  Scriptures  were  led  to  look  upon  the  entire  doc- 
trinal system  of  the  Church,  as  it  had  gradually  devel- 
oped under  the  misguidance  of  the  popes,  as  an  apostasy 
from  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible,  and  who  therefore 
believed  that,  more  than  a  reformation  in  its  head  and 
members,  the  Church  needed  a  reformation  in  its  spir- 
it and  doctrines.    The  foremost  repreeeiUatives  of  this- 
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■chool  were  WydiiTe  in  EngUitd,  and  Uius  in  Bohemia. 
Tu  Wycliffe  the  papacy  appeared  a*  aoti-CbriMianity, 
and  the  papal  power,  in  his  opinion,  was  nut  derived 
from  God,  but  from  the  emperor.  He  rejected  altogeth- 
er the  existing  hierarchical  constitution  of  the  Church, 
and  advocated  the  substitution  for  it  of  the  presbyterial 
constitution  as  he  believe<t  it  tu  have  existed  in  the 
apootolical  age.  To  the  trsdilioos  of  the  Church  he  ab- 
nolutely  denied  an  authoritative  character,  and  decUired 
the  whole  Scripture  to  be  the  only  source  and  rule  of  re- 
ligious knowleidge.  lluss  derived  his  views  of  Church 
refurm  largely  from  WyclifTe,  and  in  1410  was  excom- 
municated from  the  Church  as  a  Wycliffite.  One  of  the 
central  doctrines  of  the  leformaiion  of  the  16th  century 
rose,  however,  in  his  system  to  greater  prominence,  and 
he  also  resembled  his  great  followers  more  than  Wyo- 
lifle  by  arousing  the  masses  of  the  people  in  behalf  of 
reform.  Neither  Wydiffe  nor  liuss  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing through  a  reforroatioiL  When  the  English  govern- 
ment, which  had  protected  Wycliffe  during  his  life- 
lime  from  personal  injury,  began  a  bloody  persecution 
against  his  followers,  most  of  whom  were  found  in  the 
higher  classes  and  among  the  men  of  learning,  the  re- 
formatory movement  in  England  came  to  a  sudden  stand- 
still. The  reformatory  ideas  of  H  use  appeared  fur  a  time 
u>  gain  complete  control  of  an  entire  country,  and  thus 
to  establish  a  stronghold  of  evangelical  Christianity  in 
the  centre  of  Europe.  But  internal  dissensions  and  the 
superior  power  of  the  German  emperor  annibilatetl  in 
1434  the  prospects  of  the  Hussite  movement,  which 
dwindletl  down  into  a  small  sect  called  the  Bohemian 
and  Moravian  Brethren.  Numerically  too  weak  to 
exercise  a  missionary  influence  upon  the  remainder  of 
Christian  Europe,  this  religious  denomination  will  yet 
always  be  counted  among  the  ripest  and  most  delicious 
fruits  of  the  reformator}-  tendencies  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Nothing  shows  better  the  vast  difference  between  the 
two  classes  of  reformers  who  have  been  characterized  in 
the  above  lines  than  the  fact  that  (ierson,  the  most  gift- 
ed representative  of  the  first  named,  was  the  leading 
spirit  at  the  Council  of  Constance  which  sentenced  Uuss 
to  be  burned  at  the  slake.  Besides  these  two  broad  cur- 
rents of  reformatory  movements  which  are  visible  in  the 
Church  history  of  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
there  were  a  large  number  of  theological  writers  who 
bravely  contended  for  bringing  the  corrupt  Church  of 
their  times  back  to  the  purity  of  Bible  Christianity,  and 
who  more  or  less  discussed  all  the  great  reformatory 
questions  which  agitated  the  world  in  the  16th  century. 
Among  the  moat  celebrated  of  these  reformers  were  John 
(Pupper)  of  Goch,  rector  of  a  convent  of  nuns  at  Mechlin, 
John  WesscI  (Gansfort),  called  by  his  friends  Lux  Mu»- 
di,  and  John  (Kuenrath)  of  Wesel,  Though  many  of 
these  writers  made  undisguised  assaults  upon  the  re- 
ceived doctrines  of  the  Church,  their  views,  if  not  di- 
rectly addressed  to  the  people,  were  frequently  tolerated 
as  learned  opinions  of  the  school. 

One  of  the  most  gifted  reformatory  preachers  of  the 
Middle  Ages  appeared  towards  the  close  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury in  Italy.  With  a  rare  eloquence  and  boldness  he 
attacked  the  immoral  life  prevailing  in  both  Church  and 
State,  and  demanded  a  radical  refurm  of  both.  Though 
few  reformatory  preachers  have  ever  succeeded  better 
than  Savonarola  in  swaying  the  emotions  of  large  mass- 
es of  the  people,  he  did  not  lay  the  foundation  of  any 
reformatory  organization ;  and  when  he  was  burned  at 
the  gibbet,  there  was  no  one  to  continue  the  work  of  bis 
life, 

2.  At  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  the  Church  had 
succeeded  in  repressing  all  the  reformatory  movements 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  at  least  so  far  as  to  prevent,  mostly 
by  the  sword  of  the  secular  arm,  the  consolidation  of 
any  of  these  movements  into  a  powerful  ecclesiastical 
organization,  like  that  of  the  Eastern  Church.  But  her 
triumph,  after  all,  was  more  apparent  than  real.  Her  au- 
thority had  been  thoroughly  undennine<l,  and  remained 
shaken  iu  evci}-  countr}-  of  Europe.    The  threats  of  the 


Cbnrch  might  extort  tdoctant  leeantationa  fiom  a 
her  of  intimidated  reformers;  but  bcr  very  anccrsara  U 
tbia  kind  bad  the  effect  of  spteading  the  latent  Jitan- 
tent  with  a  religious  organization  which  ao  palpaUr 
cared  more  for  power  than  fur  tbe  purity  of  Cbiistiaii 
doctrine  and  Christian  life.  Other  puwerful  mgeada 
aided  in  shaking  the  belief  of  the  educated  cUases  ia 
the  Church.  The  moat  influential  among  tbem  was  tbe 
school  of  tbe  Uumanista,  who  uaed  tbe  leviTal  of  clas- 
sical studies  for  promoting  a  general  literaiy  niliarr. 
which  not  only  fully  emancipated  itaelf  from  Ute  guas- 
dianship  of  the  Church,  iMit  frequently  asanmed  a>  in- 
different and  antagonistic  pof^iliun  even  with  regard  i< 
Christianity.  Especially  in  Italy,  humanism  beaBoean 
enthusiastic  worshipper  of  pagan  antiquity,  and  it  Le- 
caine  quite  common  that  high  dignitaries  of  tbe  Cbunk 
were  in  the  circles  of  their  friends  and  acquaintaocR 
known  as  avowed  atheists.  Even  pope  Leo  X  waa  cn6- 
ited  with  the  remark — and,  whether  true  or  not  trae,  it 
was  regarded  as  credible  by  his  contemporaries — '•  It  b 
generally  known  bow  much  we  and  ours  ha ve  profit! d  by 
the  fable  of  Christ."  While  in  Italy  many  of  tbe  Ie>ulii« 
humanists  became  opponents  of  Christian  belief, though 
they  had  no  objection  to  retaining  their  positknia,vbirt 
often  were  of  the  highest  rank,  iu  tbe  Church,  the  cbitf 
patrons  of  the  classical  studies  in  the  Teutonic  countm? 
were  mostly  men  of  earnest  Christian  conviction^  wlft> 
cultivated  them  with  a  view  to  strengiheiuiig  tbe  caow 
of  Christianity,  and  of  reforming  the  Church.  It  ma* 
especially  the  community  of  the  Brothers  uf  tbe  Cois- 
mon  Life  who  founded  a  number  of  excellent  scboiJ-. 
in  which  the  highest  attainments  in  the  revived 
cal  studies,  and  an  education  in  the  principles  of 
purified  Christianity,  were  aimed  at.  Though  the  n  d- 
munity  as  a  whole  never  entered  into  an  of>positi«isl 
attitude  with  regard  to  the  Cliurch,  Init  rather,  like  '«• 
greatest  member,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  limited  itadf  t  - 
teaching,  preaching,  and  practicing  that  which  in  ibr 
system  of  the  ruling  Church  appeared  to  be  anot>jcr- 
tionable  to  earnest  and  pious  Christiana,  ita  teachcn  *Bi 
pupils  generally  favored  the  idea  of  a  Church  reCotvs- 
tion,and  in  the  16th  century  many  of  them  beesmeft- 
thusiastical  co-workers  in  the  reformatory  labom  of  Lu- 
ther, Zwingli,  and  Calvin. 

The  labors  of  such  men  could  not  fail  to  kiadle  in 
Germany  still  more  the  desire  for  a  reformatioti,  a>l 
to  strengthen  the  expectation  that  in  resuming  ibe 
work  of  reformation  on  a  grand  scale  tbe  German  na- 
tion would  take  the  lead.  As  early  as  1457,  chaocrOir 
Mayer  of  Menis  wrote  to  iEneas  Sylvius,  sufaeequrarlT 
pope  Pius  11 :  "The  German  nation,  once  the  qnetn  i4 
the  world,  but  now  a  tributary  handmaid  of  Ibe  Ri<«Bs.- 
Church,  begins  to  arouse  herself  as  out  of  a  dream.  mn> 
is  resolved  to  throw  off  the  yoke."  This  si^rii  of  pre- 
paring for  the  overthrow  of  the  papal  yoke  and  the  pa- 
riflcation  of  Christianity  at  the  proper  time  was  fbndh 
nurtured  by  hundreds  of  learned  and  pioua  men  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  16th  and  the  beginning  of  tbe  iMh 
century;  and  when  at  length  the  right  leader  appeami 
at  the  fulness  of  time,  he  found  hundreds  of  ibaiiaai.ffa 
ready  to  fall  at  once  into  line  as  combatants  iu  tbe  graix. 
army  of  reform, 

II.  f.alher's  Krfarmalum  tu  Grrmany. — While  tbe  fofe- 
ruimers  of  the  Keformation  diffiised  in  the  CbnrcA  il« 
yearning  for  a  radical  purification  of  Chriatianily.  ai>d 
while  the  humanists  were  educating  a  race  much  betirr 
'  fltted  for  being  the  standard-bearers  of  a  thofDogb  refian 
{  than  were  the  reformers  of  preceding  centuries,  a  boib- 
j  her  of  other  great  events  co-operated  for  bringing  ibc 
roediteval  history  of  mankind  to  a  close,  and  for  usher- 
ing in  a  new  aera.    Maritime  discoveries  of  unparallrkil 
'  magnitude  widened  the  horizon  of  the  European  naiiar.< 
,  and  led  to  a  rapid  growth  of  commerce,  to  an  incr»« 
I  of  manufactures,  and  a  greater  and  more  general  Uifti- 
sion  of  wealth.     The  invention  of  the  art  of  priniin. 
diffused  knowledge  among  the  masses  of  the  people  S' 
,  an  extent  which  former  geneiationa  would  have  tegam- 
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ed  as  impoasiUe.  Feudalinn  and  medisral  chiralry 
collapaed  before  the  rise  of  the  wealthier  and  more  iu- 
teUigeot  buigherdom  of  the  cities  and  towns,  on  the  one 
band,  and  the  consolidation  of  powerful  stales  under 
centralized  governments,  on  the  other.  The  new  forces 
which  obtained  a  ouiitivUing  iuiluence  upon  roudeni  so- 
ciety were  not  always,  and  not  by  necessity,  hostile  to 
the  niling  Church ;  but  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  when 
in  alliance  with  reformatory  Church  movements  they 
were  a  considerable  aid  in  raising  up  more  formidable 
oppositions  to  the  popes  and  their  Church  than  those 
which  bad  been  put  down  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Soon 
after  the  beginning  nf  the  16th  centun,-,  Germany,  then 
the  soil  most  favorable  (o  religions  reform,  produced  the 
man  who  succeeded  in  carrying  through  the  reforms 
which  the  preceding  centuries  had  so  often  in  vain  at- 
tempted, who  dealt  to  the  papacy  a  heavier  blow  than  it 
had  received  since  the  separation  of  the  Eastern  Chureh, 
and  whose  name,  forever  associated  with  "  The  Kefor- 
mation,"  stands  at  the  portal  of  modem  history  as  one 
of  its  greatest  pillars.  No  one  disputes  the  eminent  po- 
sition which  Martin  Luther  occupies  in  history,  nor  the 
extraordinary  qualities  which  elevated  him  to  it.  The 
Manual  nf  Chureh  Hiitory,  by  Dr.  Alzog,  which  has 
been  translated  iuto  nearly  all  the  languages  of  Europe, 
and  is  very  extensively  used  in  the  theological  schools  ' 
of  the  Koman  Catholic  Chureh,  says  of  Luther :  "  If  we  | 
loek  npon  his  agitated,  eventful  life,  we  must  count  him  I 
among  the  roost  remarkable  men  of  all  centuries,  al-  < 
though  he  has  not  grasped  his  mission  as  a  reformer 
«f  the  Church.  We  must  also  recognise  his  courage, 
though  it  frequently  degenerated  into  defiance — his  un- 
tiring activity,  his  popular,  irresistible  eloquence,  spark- 
ling wit,  and  disintereste«tnesa.  He  did  not  lack  a  pro- 
found religious  sentiment,  which  yearned  for  satisfaction, 
and  which  constitutes  the  fundamental  character  and 
the  most  brilliant  feature  of  his  system."  A  Protestant 
Church  historian  (Kurtz)  justly  calls  Luther  a  religious 
genius,  who  was  called  to  his  great  work  by  the  rarest 
union  of  the  necessary  qualifications  and  gifts  of  the  in- 
tellect, sentiment,  character,  and  will;  who  was  trained 
and  educated  by  a  providential  guidance  of  his  life; 
who,  in  his  own  life,  bad  passed  through  the  entire  es- 
sential course  of  reformation,  had  tested  in  himself  its 
divine  power,  and  then  could  not  but  make  the  holiest 
and  dearest  experience  of  his  life  serviceable  to  all  the 
world. 

1.  The  origin  of  the  German  Reformation  was  quite 
humble  and  indefinite.  Pope  Leo  X,  of  whom  even 
Boman  Catholic  writers  must  say  that  ■*  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  experienced  the  blessing  and  power  of  the 
Christian  faith,"  and  that "  religion  was  not  to  him  the 
highest  affair  of  life,"  had  arranged  for  a  very  extensive 
sale  of  indulgences.  It  was  nut  deemed  worth  while 
to  assign  for  such  an  outrage  upon  the  religious  senti- 
ment of  pious  Christians  a  more  specious  pretext  than 
that  the  proceeds  of  tlie  sale  were  intended  for  a  war 
against  the  Turks  and  the  erection  of  St.  Peter's  chureh. 
The  real  destination  of  the  money,  itwasqnite  common- 
ly believed,  was  to  defray  the  exorbitant  expenditures 
of  the  pope's  court  and  to  serve  as  a  marriage  dowry  of 
his  sister.  Archbishop  Albert  of  Mentz,  of  whose  Chris- 
tian belief  as  little  was  known  as  of  that  of  the  pope, 
authorized  the  sale  in  Germany  on  condition  that  tifty 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  income  should  flow  into  his  own 
pocket.  A  Dominican  friar  (Tetzel)  carried  on  the  trade 
with  an  effrontery  which  outraged  the  sentiments  of 
thousands  of  earnest  Christians.  Among  those  who 
were  urged  by  their  conscience  to  rise  against  this 
profanation  of  Christianity  was  Luther,  then  a  young 
monk  in  an  Augustinian  convent.  When  a  young  stu- 
dent, he  had  been  driven  by  his  anxiety  for  the  salva- 
tion of  his  soul  into  the  retirement  of  a  convent.  Al^r 
king  doubts  and  mental  troubles,  he  had  derived  from  a 
profound  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  writings  of 
Augustine  and  Tanler,  the  consolatory  belief  that  man 
is  to  be  saved,  not  by  his  own  works,  but  by  faith  in  the 


mercy  of  God  in  Christ.  When  be  became  a  doctor  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  be  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
duty  imposed  upon  him  by  the  oath  he  had  to  take  on 
the  occasion  of  teaching  and  making  known  to  the  world 
the  truthsof  Christianity.  Both  as  an  earnest  ChrisUan, 
who  sincerely  believed  in  the  Christianity  of  the  Script- 
ures, and  as  a  conscientious  teacher  of  theology,  Luther 
felt  himself  impelled  to  enter  an  energetic  protest  against 
the  doings  of  Tetzel.  In  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  the  Church  of  Kome,  he  wrote  to  several  neighboring 
bishops  to  stop  the  sale  of  indulgences,  and  only  when 
this  appeal  remained  unheeded  he  determined  to  act 
himself.  On  the  eve  of  All-Sainis'  Day,  Oct.  81,  1517, 
he  affixed  to  the  castle  church  of  Wittenberg  the  cel- 
ebrated ninety -Ave  propositions,  which  are  generally 
looked  upon  as  the  beginning  of  Luther's  reformation. 
Both  Protestant  and  Boman  Catholic  writers  are  agreed 
that  these  theses  involved  by  no  means  on  Luther's  part 
a  conscious  renunciation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
Luther  himself  showed  this  clearly  by  his  subsequent 
appeal  to  the  pope;  but  Dr.  Hase  justly  remarks  that 
Luther  certainly  must  have  been  aware  that  he  had 
thrown  out  a  challenge  to  the  most  powerful  prelates 
and  monks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opposition  to 
Borne  was  so  widespread  that  Luther's  words  worked 
upon  public  opinion  as  the  kindling  spark  in  a  powder- 
magazine.  Even  the  pope,  who  had  at  first  looked  upon 
the  matter  as  another  monkish  quarrel,  became  startled 
St  the  electric  shock  which  it  produced  throughout  the 
Christian  world.  Serious  measures  for  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  movement  were  resolved  upon.  At  first 
the  pope  cited  Luther  to  Bome,  but  at  the  request  of 
the  University  of  Wittenberg  and  the  elector  of  Saxony 
the  concession  was  made  that  the  papal  legate,  Thomas 
de  Vio,  of  Gaeia  (better  known  in  history  under  the  name 
Cajetauiis),  should  examine  Luther  in  a  paternal  man- 
ner. The  characteristic  feature  in  Luther's  line  of  de- 
fence was  the  rejection  of  the  arguments  taken  from  the 
fathers  and  the  scholastics,  and  the  demand  to  be  re- 
futed by  arguments  taken  from  the  Bible.  It  was  also 
remarkable  that  soon  after  appealing  from  the  cardinal's 
treatment  to  the  pope  when  better  informed,  he  was 
urged  on,  by  a  fresh  papal  bull  in  behalf  of  indulgences, 
to  change  his  appeal  and  to  direct  it  to  an  oecumenical 
council.  Soon  after,  the  Roman  court  found  it  expedient 
to  change  its  policy  with  Luther,  and  to  endeavor  to 
bring  him  back  by  means  of  compromise  and  kindliness. 
The  papal  chamberlain,  Karl  von  Miltiz,  a  native  of 
Saxony,  was  so  far  successful  that  Luther  promised  to 
write  letters  in  which  he  would  admonish  all  persons  to 
be  obedient  and  respectful  to  the  Roman  Church,  and 
to  write  to  the  pope  to  assure  him  that  he  had  never 
thought  of  infringing  upon  the  privileges  of  the  Roman 
Church.  The  promised  letter  was  actually  indited ;  its 
language  is  full  of  expressions  of  humility,  and  exalts 
the  Boman  Church  above  everything  but  Christ  him- 
self. He  also  promised  to  discontinue  the  controversy 
if  his  opponents  would  do  the  same.  But  soon  he  was 
drawn  into  the  Disputation  of  Leipeic  (June  27  to  July 
Id,  1519),  which  the  vainglorious  Dr.  Eck  (even  Roman 
Catholic  writers  thus  characterize  him)  had  originally 
arranged  with  Carlstadt.  History  awards  to  Dr.  Eck 
the  glory  of  having  been  the  more  clever  disputant,  but 
Luther's  cause  was  nevertheless  greatly  henelited  by  it. 
The  arguments  of  his  opponents  drove  Luther  onward 
to  a  more  explicit  rejection  nf  Romish  innovations.  He 
was  led  to  assert  that  the  pope  was  not  by  divine  right 
the  universal  bishop  of  the  Church,  to  admit  a  doubt  of 
the  infallibility  of  councils,  and  to  be  convinced  that  not 
all  Hussite  doctrines  were  heretical.  At  the  same  time, 
the  reformatory  movement  was  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  universal  sympathy  that  began  to  be  expressed  with 
Luther,  by  the  alliance  with  the  liberal  humanists  and 
knights  of  Germany,  and  especially  by  the  open  acces- 
sion to  his  cause  of  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  the 
age,  Dr.  Melancthon.  The  conflict  between  Rome  and 
Luther  now  became  one  for  life  and  death.    Dr.  Eck  re- 
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turned  from  a  Joamey  to  Rome  with  a  bull  which  de- 
clared Lutber  a  heretic  and  ordered  the  burning  of  bis 
writings.  Lutber,  on  the  other  hand,  aystematized  bis 
Tiews  in  three  works,  all  of  which  appeared  in  1620 :  To 
hit  Imperial  Majatg  imd  the  Chrittian  A'vbililg  of  the 
German  A'ulum ;  On  the  Babglomun  Caplinty  of  the 
Church  I  and  Sermon  on  the  Kreedam  of  a  Chrittian  Man. 
Finally  he  broke  away  the  last  bridge  of  retreat  by 
publicly  burning  (Dec.  10, 1620)  the  papal  bull  with  the 
papal  canon  law.  The  pope  succeeded  in  prevailing 
upon  the  German  emperor  and  the  German  Diet  of 
Worms  (1621)  to  proceed  against  Lutber;  and  when  the 
latter  lirmly  refused  to  recant,  and  avowed  that  he  could 
yield  nucbing  but  to  the  Huly  Scriptures  and  reasonable 
argument,  he  was  placed  under  the  ban  uf  the  empire ; 
but  su  great  was  the  discontent  in  Uerroany  with  Kome 
that  the  same  assembly  that  condemned  Luther  fur 
opposing  the  faith  of  their  ancestors  presented  101  ar- 
ticles of  complaint  against  the  Koman  see.  Tlie  ban  of 
the  empire  involved  serious  dangers  fur  Luther,  for  it 
gave  permission  to  any  one  to  assault  bis  person  and 
seize  upon  his  property ;  but  he  was  saved  from  these 
dangers  by  his  secluded  life  at  the  Castle  of  Warthuig, 
to  which  disguised  horsemen,  according  to  a  previous 
understanding  with  the  elector,  but  against  bis  own 
desire,  had  conducted  him.  Far  from  the  turmoil  of 
political  agitation,  he  found  time  not  only  to  issue  sev- 
eral powerful  polemical  essays  (against  auricular  con- 
fession, against  monastic  vows,  against  masses  for  the 
dead,  and  against  the  new  idol  of  the  archbishop  of 
Mentz),  which  refuted  the  rumor  that  he  was  dead,  but 
to  conceive  and  partially  execute  the  plan  of  translating 
the  ISihIe  into  the  native  tongue.  During  the  alisence 
of  Luther  from  Wittenberg,  the  Keformation  under  the 
lia.lership  of  men  who  were  more  impetuous  and  prac- 
tical, but  less  circumspect  and  theological,  assumed  a 
more  aggressive  turn  against  Kume.  Several  priests  re- 
nounced celibacy  and  were  married;  Carisiadt  adminis- 
tered the  Lord's  supper  in  both  kinds,  and  in  the  German 
language.  To  these  changes  Luther  made  no  objection ; 
but  when  Carlstodt  began  to  commit  open  acts  of  vio- 
lence in  disturbing  the  public  worship  of  the  Roman 
Church — when  enthusiastic  prophets  appeared  from 
Zwickau,  who  boasted  of  immediate  divine  revelations, 
rejected  infant  baptism,  and  denounced  Church,  Slate, 
and  science — he  emerged  once  more  from  his  seclusion, 
silenced  by  powerful  sermons  bis  adversaries  at  Witten- 
berg, and  once  more  pUced  himself  at  the  helm  of  the 
movement.  In  intimate  union  with  Helancthon,  he 
now  labored  for  completing  the  theological  system  of 
the  Church  which  began  to  rear  itself  on  the  basis  of 
'  his  reformatory  movement.  Luther  himself  gave  his 
chief  attention  to  continuing  the  translation  of  the  BiUe 
in  German,  which  was  completed  in  1634,  and  consti- 
tutes in  every  respect  one  of  the  master-productions  of 
the  reformatory  age;  while  Mclancthon,  in  his  cele- 
brated work  on  theological  science  {Loci  Communet 
Rerum  Tkeologicaram),  gave  to  the  theological  leaden 
of  the  new  Church  a  hand-book  of  doctrine  which,  as  a 
literary  production,  ranked  with  the  beet  works  that  the 
Church  of  Kome  had  produced  up  to  that  time. 

In  Rome,  Leo  X  had  meanwhile  (1621)  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Adrian  V'l,  the  son  of  a  mechanic  of  Utrecht, 
who,  while  strongly  attached  to  the  continuity  of  the 
external  Church  and  opimsed  to  the  separation  already 
produced  by  Luther,  was  at  the  same  time  sincerely  and 
honestly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  a  religious  reform. 
The  energy  displayed  by  l^m  and  the  success  obtained 
were,  however,  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the 
honesty  of  his  convictions.  During  his  short  adminis- 
tration (1621-23)  he  was  neither  able  to  arrest  the  anti- 
Church  reformation  of  Luther  nor  to  smooth  theway 
for  the  introduction  of  any  reforms  within  the  Church. 
The  latter  were  hated  in  Rome  no  less  than  the  former, 
and  when  A<lrian  died  he  was  succeeded  by  a  human- 
ist, Clement  VII,  who,  like  Leo  X,  was  anxioiu  to  pre- 
serve the  splendor  and  the  power  of  the  papal  court, 


and  showed  not  the  least  iatereat  in  the  parity  <tf  rs' 
ligion. 

In  Gennaay,  daring  this  interral,  the  pnKneted  ab- 
seooe  of  the  emperor  had  pre>-ented  the  adoptiao  <i 
any  stringent  measures  for  the  suppreasion  vt  the  Brf- 
orroatiun,  and  allowed  the  Utter  lu  strike  deeper  ima 
in  the  nation.  The  majority  of  the  princes,  it  is  tme, 
were  nut  yet  willing  to  part  with  the  rdigieo  cf 
their  fathers,  aad  to  identiN-  thenuelvea  viih  the 
movement  which  they  thuught  represented  tbar  be- 
loved anoestoTB  aa  heretics.  They  mistrusted  Boor, 
however;  peniated  in  demanding  refunns;  conttoted 
themselves  with  resolving  at  several  suoecative  diets 
that  the  Edict  of  Worms  should  be  carried  ont  as  nucfa 
as  possible,  and  thus  enabled  the  princes  and  6ee  citk* 
which  were  friendly  to  the  RefortDation  to  cnosc^daie 
it  within  the  boundaries  uf  their  slates.  When  the  papal 
legate  Carapeggio  succeeded  at  the  Diet  of  KaliabiiB.  io 
1624,  in  bringing  about  an  alliance  bctweoi  FenKBaBd 
of  Austria,  the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  and  nsort  of  the  Insk- 
ops  of  Southern  Germany  for  the  preservation  of  the  dd 
faith  and  for  carrying  out  the  Eilict  of  Worms,  landgnve 
Philip  of  Hesse  and  elector  John  of  Saxony,  at  a  meet- 
ing held  at  Gotha,  took  the  initiatory  step  for  a  eoaoter- 
alliance  of  the  friends  of  tha  Reformat  ion,  Lutber  oad 
Helancthon  were  at  fiist  opposed  to  the  condurioa  of 
any  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  on  the  gmond  ifaK 
God's  cause  should  not  be  defended  by  carnal  weapot, 
When,  however,  the  danger  appeared  to  incTFoae,  a  de- 
fensive allisnce  between  the  kmdgrave  and  the  ekctar 
was  concluded  in  1626  at  Torgaii,  and  was  soon  joiaed 
by  a  number  of  other  princes.  As  the  emperor  became 
involved  in  a  new  foreign  war  in  which  tbe  pope  was  on 
the  side  of  his  enemies  the  Diet  of  Spire  unanimeuilT 
agreed  upon  the  decree  that  until  the  meeting  <^  a  fiee 
general  council  everi'  state  should  act  with  regard  to  the 
Edict  of  Worms  as  it  might  venture  to  answer  to  God 
and  his  imperial  majesty.  This  decree  gave  to  tbe  staua 
which  were  friendly  to  the  Reformation  time  r«  natgta- 
ize  the  churches  of  their  lerrilories  on  tbe  basis  of  the 
Reformation.  Tbe  lead  was  taken  by  tbe  elector  J«ki 
the  Constant  of  Saxony.  Blelanctbun  drew  up  the  ar- 
ticles of  visitation,  in  accordance  with  which,  in  1519,  a 
general  Church  visitation  of  ecclesiastical  and  lay  eoan- 
cillurs  took  place.  Among  the  results  of  thia  vintatiiai 
were  the  compilation  of  two  catechisms  by  Lather  fat 
more  efficient  instruction  of  tbe  children  in  Ibe  elements 
of  religion,  tbe  appointment  of  superintendents  to  exo^ 
ciae  spiritual  supervision,  and  the  introduction  of  an  ee~ 
desiastical  constitution,  which  became  the  common  nwd- 
el  for  the  churohea  in  the  other  C«erman  states.  Lut  her, 
in  the  meantime  (1626),  had  followed  the  example  cf 
many  of  his  clerical  friends  and  married.  As  the  ««- 
tinuing  centre  of  the  entire  movement,  Lutho-  exened 
a  powerful  influence  in  many  directions  as  professor  and 
author  by  an  extensive  correspondence  far  beyoad  the 
borders  of  Germany,  and  by  sopph-ing  tbe  chanties 
with  a  great  number  of  excellent  Cfaureh  hymns  in  the 
native  tongue.  By  these  Church  hymns,  as  well  aa  by 
his  translation  of  the  Bible,  Luther  at  the  same  time  <k^ 
copied  so  prominent  a  position  in  the  histoiy  crf'Germo) 
literature  that  Germany  as  a  nation  appeared  to  be  un- 
der the  greatest  indebtedness  to  him,  and  its  furthrr 
progress  to  be  closely  linked  to  the  success  of  the  Bef- 
urmarion.  A  number  of  theological  controversies  ima 
which  Luther  was  drawn,  and  of  which  those  with  king 
Henry  VIII  of  EiigUnd,  with  Erasmus,  with  Carfetadt. 
and  Zwingli  were  tbe  most  important,  belong  mofe  to 
the  personal  history  of  Lutber  than  to  that  of  the  Ref- 
ormation. 

2,  A  new  crisis  for  the  German  Reformalioo  began  ia 
1529  with  the  Diet  of  Spire.  Tbe  emperor  having  vic- 
toriously finished  his  wars,  was  now  free  from  foreica 
entanglements,  and  showed  himself  detennined  to  main- 
tain the  religious  unity  of  the  empire.  A  very  nun>ei>- 
ous  attendance  of  bishops  and  prelates  secured  a  Ostb- 
olie  majority,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  inqierial 
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dtmuid,  decreed  that  the  Edict  of  Worms  should  be  ear^ 
Tied  tbtougb  in  the  states  which  had  hitherto  acknowl- 
edged its  authority,  but  that  no  innovations  should  be 
requited  iu  the  remaining  provinces ;  that  none  should 
be  obetnicted  in  celebrating  the  mass;  and  that  the 
piirlleges  of  every  spiritual  estate  should  be  respected. 
Against  this  recess,  which  if  carried  out  would  have 
made  a  further  progress  of  the  Kefurmation  impossible. 
Electoral  Saxony,  Hesse,  LOneburg,  Anhalt,  the  mai> 
grave  of  Brandenburg,  and  fourteen  imperial  cities  en- 
tered a  protestation,  from  which  they  were  henceforth 
called  Protestants.  They  appealed  from  it  to  the  em- 
peror—to a  free  council  and  a  Oenman  national  assem- 
bly. Philip  of  Hesse  urged  the  evangelical  princes  to 
assume  a  deliant  attitude  for  the  defence  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and,  in  order  to  strengthen  their  alliance,  ad- 
vised a  union  with  the  imperial  cities  that  favored  the 
Refunnation  of  Zwingli.  In  accordance  with  his  wishes, 
a  theological  colloquy  was  arranged  at  Marburg  (Oct.  1 
10  3,  1529),  in  which  Zwingli,  Luther,  (Ecolaropadius, 
and  Melancthon  took  part.  They  failed  to  effect  an 
agreement  in  the  doctrine  of  the  I<ord's  supper,  but 
[uuted  with  the  mutual  promise  to  end  the  public  con- 
troversy. Soon  after  the  evangelical  princes  assembled 
at  (tie  Convention  of  Schwabacb,  Luther  had  drawn  up, 
un  tbe  basis  of  the  articles  of  Marburg,  the  so-called  sev- 
enteen Schwabacb  articles,  which  the  Zwinglian  cities 
were  requested  to  sign  as  conditional  of  their  admission 
to  tbe  alliance.  The  request  was,  however,  declined,  and 
the  convention  remained  without  result.  At  tbe  next 
Diet  of  Augsburg  (1630)  tbe  emperor  intended  to  put  an 
end  to  the  religious  strife.  The  elector  of  Saxony  there- 
fore requested  his  theolt^ians  to  draw  np  a  brief  summa- 
ry of  the  evangelical  faith,  and  they  acconlingly  presents 
ed  to  him  a  revision  of  the  Schwabacb  articles  atTnrgau 
(the  Torgau  articles).  The  elector  was  accompanied  to 
Augsburg  by  Spalatin,  Melancthon,  and  Jonas.  Luther, 
who  was  still  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  remained  be- 
hind at  Cuburg.  The  emperor's  arrival  was  delayed, 
and  Melancthon  used  the  time  up  to  the  opening  of  the 
iliet  (June  20)  for  composing,  on  the  basis  of  the  Torgan 
articles,  the  famous  Confession  of  Augsburg  (q.  v.),  the 
lirst  of  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
vhicb,  alter  being  approved  by  Luther,  was  signed  by 
the  states.  It  had  been  drawn  np  both  in  Latin  and  in 
Berman ;  and  although  the  emperor  desired  the  Latin 
iext  to  be  read,  it  waa  at  the  request  of  the  elector  pub- 
icly  read  to  the  diet  in  German  (June  25).  Some  of 
:he  princea  admitted  that  they  had  derived  from  this 
locument  a  clearer  conception  of  the  Keformalion  than 
hey  bad  possessed  heretofore  of  its  character  and  de- 
ign ;  but  the  emperor  commissioned  the  Catholic  theo- 
ogians  Faber,  Ech,  Cocblous,  and  Wimpina  to  prepare 
1  "  confutation"  of  tbe  Confession,  which  waa  read  on 
log.  3.  The  emperor  declared  that  he  was  determined 
0  stand  by  the  doctrines  laid  down  in  the  confuta- 
ion ;  that  be  ex|jected  the  same  from  the  princes ; 
hat  he  was  the  patron  of  the  Church,  and  not  willing 
0  tolerate  a  schism  in  Rermany.  He  refused  to  receive 
he  "  Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,"  which  had 
leen  composed  by  Melancthon  in  reply  to  the  "confuta- 
ion."  Tbe  recess  of  the  empire  of  ^pt.  22  announced 
hat  the  confession  of  the  Protestants  had  been  refuted, 
lut  that  time  for  consideration  would  be  given  to  them 
ntil  April  16  of  the  next  year ;  until  then  all  should  re- 
rain  from  diffusing  their  heresy  by  writing  or  preach- 
ig;  and  within  six  months  a  general  council  woulil  be 
ailed  fur  the  ultimate  settlement  of  the  matter.  The 
Ulict  of  Worms  was  to  be  carried  out,  and  the  imperial 
ourt  was  to  proceed  against  the  dis<il)edient.  As,  soon 
fker  the  close  of  the  diet,  a  legal  process  was  actually  be- 
un  a^iut  the  Protestant  stales  for  having  confiscated 
lie  property  of  the  Church,  the  Protestant  powers  met 
t  Smalkald,  and  concluded  (1681)  a  defensive  alliance 
>r  six  years,  at  the  head  of  which  the  elector  of  Saxony 
nd  tbe  landgrave  of  Hesse  were  placed.  Fortunately 
ir  the  new  alliance,  the  emperor  waa  soon  again  in- 


volved in  a  war  with  the  Turks,  who  threatened  an  io' 
vasion  of  Austria  and  Germany,  and  his  desire  to  obtain 
the  aid  of  the  Protestant  churches  once  more  disposed 
bim  favorably  towards  toleration.  New  n^otiations 
resulted  in  the  conclusion  of  the  religions  peace  of  Nu- 
remberg (Jtdy  28, 1682),  which  enjoined  upon  both  par- 
ties mutual  friendship  and  Christian  love  until  the  ap- 
proaching council.  Pope  Clement  VII  so  far  yielded  to 
the  demands  of  the  emperor  that  be  promised  in  1583  to 
convoke  a  council  within  the  space  of  a  year  at  Mantua, 
Bologna,  or  Piaceuza ;  but  he  demanded,  at  the  same 
time,  from  the  Protestants  a  previous  unconditional  sub- 
mission to  the  decrees  of  the  council.  This  promise  the 
Protestants  naturally  refused  to  give,  though  they  were 
ready  to  attend  tbe  coimcil  and  plead  their  cause.  The 
power  of  the  Protestants  in  the  meanwhile  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  the  dukes  of  Pomerania 
and  Wurtemberg,  and  by  a  union  with  the  cities  which 
favored  the  Zwinglian  Reformation ;  and  which,  after  a 
religious  colloquy,  held  at  Cassel  in  1586,  between  Me- 
lancthon and  Bucer,  agreed  In  May,  1586,  upon  tbe  Wit- 
tenberg Concord,  by  which  the  cities  unequivocally  ac- 
cepted the  Augsburg  Confession.  When  in  July,  1686, 
the  pope  actually  convoked  the  council  at  Mantua,  the 
Protestant  states  met  again  for  consultation  at  Smal- 
kald. They  accepted  and  signed  the  "  Articles  of  Smal- 
kald" which  hod  been  composed  by  Luther,  and  which 
presented  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  in  much 
stronger  terms  than  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and 
they  remained  unanimous  in  the  resolve  not  to  attend 
an  Italian  council,  at  which  the  pope  would  appear  both 
as  a  party  and  as  a  judge.  The  council  did  not  meet, 
but  in  1588  a  "holy  league"  for  the  suppression  of 
Protestantism  was  formed  at  Nuremberg  by  the  arch- 
bishops of  Mentz  and  Salzburg,  the  dukes  of  Bavaria, 
George  of  Saxony,  and  Henry  of  Brunswick.  Bnt  the 
next  year  George  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  Prot- 
estant brother  Henry,  who  found  it  easy  to  carry  through 
the  Reformation;  and  a  few  years  later  (1642),  Henry 
of  Brunswick  was  driven  from  his  dominions,  into  which 
his  conquerors  likewise  introduced  the  Reformation. 
The  elector  of  Brandenburg,  Joachim  I,  a  decided  enemy 
of  Luther,  was  likewise  (1635)  succeeded  by  a  Protes- 
tant son.  Thus  gradually  the  Reformation  gained  over 
to  its  side  nearly  all  tbe  secular  princes  of  Germany,  with 
tbe  exception  of  the  dukes  of  Bavaria  and  the  bouse  of 
Hapsburg,  which  found  it  necessary  to  adhere  to  the 
old  (iiith  on  account  of  its  connection  with  Spain,  Bel- 
glum,  and  Italy.  Several  new  attempts  were  made  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  of  tbe  contending  parties.  The 
Colloquy  of  Worms  (1540)  remained  without  any  result. 
At  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  (1641),  where  Rome  was  repre- 
sented by  the  pious  legate  Contarini,  who  himself  fa- 
vored the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Protestantism  as  they 
were  then  maintained,  an  agreement  was  effected  be- 
tween the  theologians  concerning  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation and  other  points,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to 
harmonize  views  on  transubstantiation.  Tbe  Protes- 
tants, but  not  the  Catholics,  had  to  pledge  themselves 
to  abide  by  the  agreed  articles  (tbe  Ratisbon  Interim) 
until  the  meeting  of  the  council.  The  pope  was  finally 
prevailed  upon  by  the  emperor  to  open  (Dec  18, 1545) 
the  long-promised  council  at  Trent,  a  city  of  the  <>er- 
man  empire.  The  emperor  still  adhered  to  the  plan  to 
force  the  pope  into  a  Catholic  reformation  of  the  Church, 
and  the  Protestants  into  submission  to  the  Church,  An- 
other colloquy  at  Ratisbon  was  arranged  in  1646  to  draw 
up  a  basis  of  union  to  be  submitted  to  the  council,  but  it 
remained  without  result.  At  the  same  time,  the  em- 
peror was  determined  lu  break  the  political  power  of 
Protestantism  by  annihiUting  the  Smalkald  alliance, 
and  in  this  he  was  quite  successful.  The  elector  and 
the  landgrave  were  declared  guilty  of  high-treason,  and 
in  the  ensuing  Smalkaldic  war,  in  which  duke  Maurice, 
though  himseir  a  Protestant,  fought  from  political  mo- 
tives on  the  side  of  the  emperor,  both  princes  were  de- 
feated and  made  prisoners.    Tbe  other  members  of  the 
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league,  with  the  exception  of  »  few  citiet,  aubiDitted, 
The  emperor  was  anxious  not  to  give  to  his  expedition 
the  name  of  a  religious  war,  but  the  pope  accorded  a 
plenary  indulgence  to  all  who  would  aid  in  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  heretics.  Shortly  before  the  beginning  of 
the  war  (Feb.  18,  1546),  Luther  had  died  at  Eisleben, 
where  he  had  been  invited  to  act  as  umpire  between  I  be 
counts  of  Mansfeld.  In  order  to  prevent  I  he  participa- 
tion of  the  Protestants  in  the  council,  the  pope  caused 
the  immediate  condemnation  of  some  important  Protes- 
tant doctrines  in  the  first  session  of  that  body ;  and  to 
escape  the  reformatory  pressure  of  the  emperor,  he  trans- 
ferred the  council  (March,  1547),  on  the  pretext  that  in 
Trent  it  was  threatened  by  the  pestilence,  to  Bologna, 
where  it  soon  dissolved.  The  emperor  was  greatly  di»- 
satisfiol,  and  determined  to  go  on  with  his  own  re- 
formatory policy  for  preserving  the  n^ligious  unity  of 
Christendom.  At  his  request,  the  conciliatory  and  no- 
ble-minded bishop  of  Naumburg,  Julius  von  Pflugk, 
and  the  court  preacher  uf  the  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
John  Agricola,  drew  up  the  Augsburg  Interim  (1548), 
which  was  adopted  by  the  diet,  and  was  to  serve  as  the 
standard  according  to  which  all  mattets  relating  to  re- 
ligion should  be  arranged  until  the  decision  of  the  coun- 
cil. At  first  the  Interim  was  intended  to  be  valid  for 
both  Protestants  and  Catholics,  but  it  really  remained 
in  force  only  among  the  former,  to  whom  it  conceded 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  the  use  of  the  cup  in  the 
sacrament,  and  some  indefinite  constructions  of  particu- 
lar doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Protestants 
submitted  to  the  Interim  with  great  reluctance;  and 
even  the  emperor's  ally,  Maurice  of  Saxony,  did  not  risk 
its  unconditional  introduction,  and  at  his  advice  the 
Leipsic  Interim  (1548)  was  drawn  up  by  Melancthon,  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  Catholic  ritual  was  de- 
clared to  be  indifferent  {adiaphor<m),anii  therefore  fit  to 
be  retained.  It  also  declared  that  the  power  of  the  pope 
and  of  the  bishops  might  be  acknowledged  so  long  as 
they  used  it  for  the  edification,  and  not  for  the  destruc- 
tion, of  the  Church.  But  even  this  more  Protestant  In- 
terim gave  no  satisfaction,  and  the  fermentation  contin- 
ued until  the  new  pope,  Julius  111,  reconvoked  the  Coun- 
cilof  Trent  for  Hay  1,  l.'iSl.  The  emperor  demanded  that 
Protestants  should  attend  the  council,  but  Maurice  made 
the  attendance  dependent  upon  the  condition  that  Prot- 
estants should  receive  the  right  of  voting,  that  the  for- 
mer resolutions  against  the  Protestants  should  be  annul- 
led, and  that  the  pope  himself  should  be  subject  to  a 
general  council.  Melancthon  elaborated  as  the  basis  of 
the  doctrinal  negotiations  the  Confe$tio  Saxoniea,  or 
Repttitio  Confetrionu  A  ugutlana.  Protestant  deputies 
from  Wurtemberg,  Brandenburg,  Saxony,  and  Stras- 
burg  appeared  at  Trent,  and  Melancthon,  acoompanied 
by  several  theologians  of  Wittenberg,  set  out  to  join 
them.  The  situation  of  the  Reformation  was  radically 
changed  when  Maurice  concluded  a  secret  alliance  against 
the  emperor  with  a  number  of  Protestant  princes  and  the 
Catholic  king  of  France,  to  whom,  for  his  assistance,  the 
three  German  bishoprics  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun  were 
treacherously  surrendered  by  the  allies,  Maurice,  in  a 
short  and  decisive  war  (1562),  completely  defeated  the 
emperor,  who  was  sick  at  Innspruck,  and  compelled  him 
to  agree  to  the  Treaty  of  Passau  (July  30,  1552),  which 
set  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  at  liberty  (the  elector  of  Sax- 
ony had  been  liberated  previously),  opened  the  impe- 
rial council  to  the  adherents  of  the  Reformation,  prom- 
ised a  diet  for  the  settlement  uf  the  religious  differences, 
and  provided  a  permanent  peace  fur  at  least  all  those 
who  sympathized  with  the  Augsburg  Confession.  The 
continuance  of  the  war  between  Germany  and  France 
delayed  the  convocation  uf  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  until 
Feb.,  1555.  Uotb  parties  in  Germany  had  arrived  at 
the  conviction  that  the  hope  of  terminating  the  relig- 
ious controversy  by  means  of  religious  colloquies  or  by 
a  general  council  roust  be  abandoned  for  the  present, 
and  that  peace  and  order  in  the  empire  could  only  be 
maintained  by  mutual  forbearance.    After  long  nego- 


tiations, the  "Religious  Peace  ol  Augsburg*  wu  cae- 
cluded.  It  guaranteed  the  free  exercise  oi  reUgion  (.> 
the  Catholics  and  the  adherents  of  the  Confeaooa  of 
Augnburg.  According  to  the  **  territorial  systenii'wbtci 
now  came  into  use,  the  prince  of  everv-  German  state  btti 
a  right  to  reform  the  Church  within  hisdoaiinioo.  The 
subjects  of  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  goveriimeat; 
who  were  unwilling  to  conform  to  fbe  ruling  religin* 
retained  only  the  right  to  leave  their  coonirr  witbout 
obstruction.  The  Protestants  remained  in  poxaeaaiaa  i4 
Iheecclesiasticalbeneficeswbich  tbeyheldin  I&5a.  But 
with  regard  to  the  future,  it  was  provided  that  all  spiit- 
ual  stales  of  the  empire  which  should  sabaequently  g« 
over  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  should  by  that  act  £>- 
feit  their  offices  and  possessions.  The  Catholics  remem- 
bered with  fear  the  losses  which  ther  bad  sustained  bv 
the  secession  of  the  grand  master  of  the  German  arAa. 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  and  with  which  ihej  werr 
threatened  by  the  sympathy  with  the  liefurmatioa  of 
the  arehbishop  Hermann  of  Cologne ;  and  they  tbaeTtm 
believed  that  on  the  adoption  of  the  articies  secnriBg  t" 
them  the  possession  of  bishoprics  and  nthrr  rrrlmiaatirsl 
stales,  even  if  their  actual  incumbents  should  beeooe 
Protestants,  the  very  existence  of  their  Churoh  wwild 
depend.  The  article  called  "  Ecclesiastical  Reserratian' 
(^Rntrvatvm  EeeUtiattieum)  was  proclaimed  by  ibe 
Roman  king  Ferdinand  as  an  actual  ordinance  of  the 
diet,  though  the  Protestants  loudly  protested  against  if. 
and  their  protest  bad  to  be  recorrled  in  the  peace. 

III.  Zfniigli'$  und  Ca/rmV  Rrformatiim  in  Stri/zrr- 
Iiffldt.— Next  to  Germany,  Switzerland  became  the  ptio- 
cipal  source  of  the  Reformation.  But  it  sent  forth  t«« 
currents  which  have  never  fully  united,  thousb  Btaay 
connecting  canals  have  been  buUt  between  tbem,  aad 
both  are  now  usually  acknowledged  as  belonging  !» 
one  comprehensive  system,  which  is  OHnrounly  dtai^- 
naled  as  the  Reformed  Chureh.  One  of  the  moveateutt 
originated  in  German,  the  other  in  French,  Switzerlaiid. 
At  the  bead  of  the  one  was  Ulric  Zwingli,  at  the  beW 
of  the  other  John  Calvin.  The  thirteen  cantons  whick 
constituted  Switzerland  at  the  beginning  of  the  16ik 
century  were  still  in  nominal  connection  with  the  Ger- 
man empire;  and  the  same  causes,  therefore,  which  bare 
been  referred  to  in  our  aecoimt  of  Germany  favored  the 
growth  of  the  Reformation  in  Switzerbnd.  Diaaati^ 
faction  with  and  contempt  of  Rome  were,  moreover,  pso- 
moted  in  Switzerland  by  the  Urge  number  of  mem' 
naries  who  were  employed  in  the  miUtary  service  of  tht 
popes,  and  who,  alter  returning  home,  not  only  difmri 
a  knowledge  of  the  utter  corruption  prevailinfr  in  B»o(. 
but  by  their  own  unworthy  lives  helped  to  bring  Baa< 
uito  disrepute. 

1.  Ulric  Zwingli,  who  gave  the  first  impnlae  to  th« 
Reformation  in  German  Switzerland  [see  Zwiiicu]. 
had  received  his  education  at  the  universities  of  Vunaa 
and  Basle,  and  in  the  latter  place  had  joined  bimsdf  u 
a  circle  of  enthusiastic  admirers  of  ancient  leaminf 
and  of  enlightened  religious  views  who  gathered  arotml 
Erasmus.  It  was  more  classical  education  and  acieo- 
tific  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  than,  as  in  the  case 
of  Luther,  religious  experience  which  made  Zwin^  aa 
earnest  advocate  of  religious  reform,  although,  like  hit 
teacher  Erasmus,  he  continued  to  hope  fur  a  refiomia- 
tion  within  the  Church  by  the  ecclesiastical  aatboriiio 
themselves.  Such  views  were  entertained  quite  gn>- 
erally  in  Switzerbnd;  and  thus,  though  Zwinjcli  in 
1518  raised  his  voice  against  the  eflrontery  of  a  tiailet 
in  indulgences,  the  Franciscan  monk  Bcmardin  Samsoa. 
he  was  appointed  papal  chaplain  by  the  papal  legate. 
His  preaching  against  the  corruptions  prevailing  in  the 
Church  became  more  earnest  after  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed, in  1519,  "Lent  priest"  in  Zurich.  The  infla- 
ences  proceeding  from  Luther  did  not  remain  withaal  ef- 
fect upon  him,  and  he  began  to  be  looked  upon  in  ZmA 
as  a  Lutheran  at  heart.  When  be  deaigiuted  the  role  M 
fasting  as  an  ordinance  of  man,  the  Council  of  Znriti. 
in  1522,  took  his  part  against  the  bisliop  of  Coostance. 
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Zwiiigli's  first  leforming  work,  Von  Erkiaen  und  Frry- 
heit  der  Spyten,  which  was  published  at  this  time,  gave 
a  new  impulse  to  the  movement.  In  the  same  year, 
Zwingli,  iu  the  name  of  the  reformatory  parly  among 
the  clergy,  addressed  the  Diet  of  Lucerne  and  the  bish- 
op of  Constance  in  behalf  of  a  free  preaching  of  the 
Gospel ;  he  also  demanded  the  abolition  of  priestly  celi- 
bacy. In  accordance  with  Zwingli's  wish,  the  Council 
of  Zurich  arranged  on  Jan.  29, 15°23,  a  religious  confer- 
ence, at  which  Zwingli  presented  the  reformatory  doc- 
trines be  had  preached  in  si.'ity-seven  anicies,  and  de- 
fended them  so  successfully  that  the  Council  of  Zurich 
charged  all  the  preachers  to  preach  the  pure  (iuepel  in 
the  same  manner.  Soon  after,  Zwingli  received  an  ef- 
ficient colaborer  in  hia  reformatory  efforts  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Leo  Judas  as  Lent  priest  at  Zurich.  Sev- 
eral events  signalized  at  this  time  the  steady  advance 
of  the  cause.  The  council  allowed  nuns  to  leave  their 
convents,  several  of  the  clergy  married  without  hin- 
drance, a  German  baptismal  service  was  introduced,  and 
the  cathedral  chapter,  at  its  own  request,  received  new 
and  suitable  ordinances.  In  other  cantons,  especially 
in  Lucerne,  Fribourg,  and  Zug,  a  violent  opposition  was 
manifested  against  the  Rel<>rmation,  but  in  Zurich  its 
success  was  fully  secured.  The  council  convoked  a  new 
conference  for  October  26,  upon  images  and  the  mass,  to 
which  all  Swiss  bishops  and  cantons  were  invited,  but 
only  Schaffhausen  and  St.  Gall  sent  delegates.  No 
champion  for  images  and  mass  was  found  at  the  con- 
ference, and  the  Council  of  Zurich  concluded  to  promote 
the  reformation  of  the  canton  by  diffusing  the  proper 
instruction  iu  the  country  districts,  fur  which  purpose 
Zwingli,  the  abbot  Von  Cappel,  and  Conrad  Schmidt, 
commander  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  at  Kussnacbt, 
were  appointed.  With  the  assent  of  the  council,  Zwin- 
gli published  his  Chritlian  Introducliim,  which  was  to 
expUiin  to  the  people  more  fully  the  meaning  of  the 
religious  Reformation.  Soon  new  reformatory  meas- 
ures were  adopted  by  the  council  The  shrined  pictures 
in  the  churches  were  shut  up,  and  every  priest  was  lefl 
free  to  celebrate  mass  or  not  as  he  chose  (Dec,  1528), 
On  \Vhit-Sunday,  1524,  the  work  of  removing  the  im- 
ages from  the  churches  was  begun,  and  it  was  com- 
pleted in  thirteen  days.  The  abolition  of  many  other 
UMges  followed  in  rapid  succession ;  and  the  transfor- 
mation in  religious  service  was  completed  by  the  cele- 
bration on  April  13, 14,  and  16, 1525,  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per again  in  its  original  simplicity  in  the  great  min- 
ster. The  publication  of  Zwingli's  JM  Vera  H  F'a/sa 
Reliffione  and  the  first  part  of  the  Zurich  tnuislation 
of  the  Bible  likewise  gave  a  favorable  impulse.  Be- 
yond Zurich,  the  Reformation  was  carried  through  in 
nearly  the  whole  canton  of  Appenzell,  and  in  the  town 
of  Muhlhausen ;  a  broad  foundation  was  laid  in  Berne 
by  the  preaching  of  the  prudent  Berchtold  Haller;  in 
Basle,  Wolfgang  Fabricius  Capito  and  Caspar  Medio 
were  the  first  preachers,  and  in  1524  the  authorities 
conceded  to  John  CEcolampadius  those  conditions  in 
regard  to  reform  under  which  he  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment as  minister.  The  Reformation  also  gained  a  firm 
groimd  in  Schaffhausen  and  SuGalL  The  majority  of 
the  cantons  were,  however,  still  opposed  to  the  Refor- 
matioD,  and  the  Diet  of  Lucerne  (Jan.,  1525)  endeav- 
ored to  satisfy  the  longing  for  a  reformation  without 
rending  the  Church.  Its  decrees,  however,  did  not  go 
into  effect;  and  the  Catholic  cantons,  in  accordance  with 
the  advice  of  Dr.  Eck,  arranged  a  new  religious  dispu- 
tation at  Baden  (May  19,  1526),  where  CEcolampadius 
acted  as  the  spokesman  of  the  Reformed  theologians. 
Though  both  parties  claime<l  the  victory,  the  Refor- 
mation continued  to  make  progress.  In  the  summer 
of  1526,  the  (Prisons  granted  religious  freedom ;  in  April, 
1527,  the  Reformed  party  obtained  a  majority  in  the 
Council  of  Berne,  which,  after  a  new  disputation  at 
Berne  (Jan.  6, 1528),  officially  introduced  the  Reforma- 
tion, Decisive  measures  for  securing  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  ReformatioQ  were  taken  in  1628  by  St  Gall, 


and  in  1529  by  Basle  and  Glarus.  As  the  most  zeal- 
ous of  the  Catholic  cantons,  especially  Schwyz,  Uri, 
Unterwalden,  Lucerne,  Valais,  and  Fribourg,  resorted  to 
forcible  measures  fur  the  suppression  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, Zurich  and  Constance,  ou  Dec  25, 1527,  furmed  s 
defensive  alliance  under  the  name  of  Burgher  Rights. 
It  was  joined  in  1528  by  Berne  and  St.  Gall ;  in  1529  by 
Biel, Muhlhausen,  Basle, and  Schaffhausen;  in  1530  by 
Strasburg,  which  had  been  repelled  by  the  German 
Protestants.  The  landgrave  of  Hesse  also  was  received 
into  it  in  1530,  at  least  by  Zurich  and  Basle.  In  the 
meanwhile  five  Catholic  cantons — Lucerne,  Zug,  Schwyz, 
Uri,  and  Unterwalden — had  concluded  (April,  1529)  a 
league  with  king  Ferdinand  for  the  maiuf^nance  of  the 
old  faith.  A  war  declared  by  Zurich  in  1529  against 
the  five  cantons  was  of  short  duration,  and  the  peace  was 
favorable  to  the  former.  In  1681  the  war  was  renewed, 
and  the  furces  of  Zurich  were  totally  defeated  at  Cap- 
pel,  Zwingli  himself  findhig  his  death.  The  peace 
which  Zurich  and  Berne  were  forced  to  conclude  was, 
on  the  whole,  humiliating ;  it  recognised,  however,  and 
secured  both  confessions  of  faith.  Soon  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Cappel,  CEcolampadius  died  (Nov.  23,  1531)  of 
grief  fur  the  losses  of  the  Reformed  Church.  Henry 
Uulliuger  iu  Zurich,  and  Oswald  Myconius  in  Basle, 
now  became  the  leading  spirits  among  the  Reformed, 
whose  strength  was  greatly  impaired  by  internal  dis- 
sensions and  by  the  progress  of  the  Anabaptists.  The 
Catholic  cantons  succeeded  in  arresting  the  further 
spread  of  the  Reformation  in  German  Switzerland,  and 
in  repressing  it  by  force  in  some  free  districts  and  in 
parts  of  the  cantons  Soleure  and  Glarus;  but  in  the 
remainder  of  the  Reformed  cantons,  especially  in  Zurich 
and  Berne,  the  poptdation  steadfastly  continued  to  ad- 
here to  the  cause  of  religious  reform. 

2.  In  French  Switzerland,  the  reformatory  movement 
began  in  1526  in  the  French  parts  of  the  cantons  Berne 
and  Biel,  where  the  Gospel  was  preachad  by  William 
Farel,  a  native  of  France,  In  1^  he  established  the 
Reformation  in  Neufch&teL  In  (ieneva  a  beginning 
was  made  as  early  as  1528;  in  1534,  after  a  religious 
conference  held  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Bernese,  in 
which  Farel  defended  the  Reformation,  public  woiship 
was  allowe<l  to  the  Reformed;  rapid  progress  was  then 
made  through  the  zeal  of  Farel,  Froroent,  and  Viret ; 
and  in  1685,  after  another  disputation,  the  papacy  was 
abolished  by  the  council  and  the  Reformation  adopted. 
In  1536  John  Calvin  [see  Calvin]  arrived  in  Genera, 
and  was  induced  by  Farel  to  remain  in  the  city  and  to 
aid  him  in  his  struggle  against  a  party  of  freethinkers 
who  called  themselves  SpirilueU.  In  October  of  the 
same  year  he  took  part  with  Farel  and  Viret  in  a  re- 
ligious disputation  held  at  Lausanne,  which  resulted  in 
the  adhesion  of  the  Pays-de-Vand  to  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation.  In  1538  both  C!alrin  and  Farel  were  ban- 
ished by  the  council,  which  had  taken  offence  at  the 
strict  Church  discipline  introduced  by  the  Reformers. 
Soon,  however,  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  regained 
the  ascendency,  and  Calvin  was  recalled  in  1541,  while 
Farel  remained  in  NeufchftteL  For  several  years  Cal- 
vin had  to  sustain  a  desperate  struggle  against  bis  op- 
ponents, but  in  1555  they  were  finally  subdue<l  in  an 
insurrection  set  on  foot  by  Ami  Perrin.  From  that 
time  the  reformatory  ideas  of  Calvin  were  carried 
through  in  both  Church  and  State  with  iron  consist- 
ency, and  Geneva  became  a  centre  whence  reformatory 
influences  spread  to  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe.  By 
an  extensive  correspondence  and  numerous  religious 
writings,  he  exerted  a  strong  personal  influence  far  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  Switzerland.  The  theological 
academy  of  Geneva,  founded  in-  1588,  supplied  the 
churches  of  many  foreign  countries,  especially  France, 
with  preachers  trained  in  the  spirit  of  Calvin.  When 
Calvin  died,  in  1564,  the  continuation  of  his  work  de- 
volved upon  the  learned  Theodore  Beza.  CJalvin  dis- 
agreed in  many  points  with  Zwingli,  whose  views  grad- 
ually lost  ground  as  those  of  Calvin  advanced.    The 
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Second  Helretio  Confetnon,  the  moat  important  unong 
the  symbolical  books  of  the  Reformed  Church,  which 
was  compiled  by  BuUinger  in  Zurich,  published  in  1566, 
•od  recogniaed  in  all  Reformed  countries,  completed  the 
superiority  of  Calvin's  principles  over  those  of  Zwingli. 
8.  Although  the  majority  of  the  German  Protestant 
churches  remained  in  connection  wiih  the  Lutheran 
Reformation,  a  Uerroan  Reformed  Church  which  wore 
a  moderately  Calvinistic  asfiect  sprang  op  in  several 
parts  of  Germany.  In  1660  the  elector  Fiederick  III 
of  the  Palatinate  embraced  the  Keformed  creed,  and 
ofganizcd  the  Church  of  his  dominions  according  to 
Keformed  principles.  By  his  authority,  Ureinus  and 
Olevianus  composed  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  which 
voon  came  to  be  regarded  not  only  as  the  standard 
xymbolical  hook  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  but 
was  highly  esteemed  throughout  the  Reformed  world. 
^  Maurice,  the  learned  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  after 
several  fruitless  attempts  to  reconcile  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  churches,  joined  the  latter  in  1664,  and 
compelled  the  Lutheran  Church  of  his  dominion  to 
enter  into  communion  with  Calvinism.  In  Anhalt, 
Calvinism  was  introduced  chiefly  from  attachment  to 
Melancthon,  and  Namau  introduced  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  in  consequence  of  its  relation  to  the  bouse 
of  Orange.  The  most  important  accesuon  to  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  Germany  was  that  of  John  Sigis- 
mund,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  on  Christmas  day, 
1618,  received  the  Lord's  supper  in  the  court  church  nf 
Berlin  according  to  the  Calvinistic  ritual.  Although 
be  tried,  as  all  princes  of  these  times  did,  to  induce  the 
people  to  follow  his  example,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  country  continued  to  remain  Lutheran. 
Among  the  free  imperial  cities,  it  was  especially  Bremen 
which  adopted  the  Keformed  creed. 

IV.  The  Engtitk  Riformatitm. — In  England  the  writ- 
ing* of  Luther  were  warmly  welcomed  by  many,  espe- 
cially by  those  who  secretly  adhered  to  the  doctrines  of 
'WycHBTe.  King  Henry  VIII,  who  was  a  great  admirer 
of  St. Thomas  k  Becker,  wrote  against  Luther  (16'il)  the 
work  A  dtertio  VII  Sacramtntonim,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  pope  the  title  I/r/rtuor  Fidei,  He  also 
wrote  the  emperor  of  Germany  a  letter  in  which  he 
called  for  the  extirpation  of  the  heretics.  But  Luther- 
anism  found  zealouo  adherents  even  at  the  English 
universities,  and  an  English  tranflation  of  the  Bible 
(1526)  by  Krith  and  Tyndale,  members  of  the  universi- 
ty of  Cambridge,  had  a  decisive  effect.  Soon  the  king 
fell  out  with  the  pope,  because  the  hitter  refused  to  annul 
Henry's  marriage  with  Catharine  of  Aragon,  the  niece 
of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  The  king,  who  represented 
that  his  marriage  with  Catharine,  his  brother's  widow, 
was  open  to  objections,  laid  the  matter,  by  advice  of 
Thomas  Cranmer,  before  the  Christian  universities;  and 
when  replies  were  received  declaring  the  marriage  with 
a  brother's  wife  as  null  and  void,  the  king  separated 
from  Catharine,  married  Anne  Boleyn,  and  fell  under 
the  papal  ban.  The  English  Parliament  sundered  the 
connection  between  England  and  Rome,  and  recognised 
the  king  as  the  head  of  the  Church.  Henry  was  de- 
sirous of  doRtroying  the  influence  of  the  pope  over  the 
,Church  of  England,  to  which,  in  other  respects,  he  wished 
to  preserve  the  continuity  of  its  Catholic  character.  The 
cloisters  were  subjected  to  a  visitation  in  1636,  and  to- 
tally abolished  in  1636;  and  the  Bible  was  diffused  in 
the  mother  tongue  (1538)  as  the  only  source  of  doctrine; 
but  the  statute  of  1539  imposed  distinct  limits  upon  the 
Kefurraation,  and,  in  particular,  confirmed  transiibstan- 
tiation,  priei>tly  celibacy,  masses  for  the  dead,  and  au- 
ricular confession.  A  considerable  number  of  those  who 
refused  to  comply  with  the  religious  changes  introduced 
into  England  were  executed.  A  powerful  party,  headed 
by  Thomas  Cranmer.  after  1533  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  Thomas  Cromwell,  after  1534  royal  vicar- 
general  for  ecclesiaxtic  affairs,  exerted  a  silent  influence 
in  behalf  of  a  nearer  approach  towards  the  Reformed 
churches  of  continental  Europe,     They  met  with  little 


success  daring  the  reign  of  Henry,  bnt  obtained  a  ■>•- 
Jority  in  the  regency  which  nded  England  during  tbe 
minority  of  Edward  VL    Peter  Hartyr,  Oochino,  Bncer, 
and  Fagius  were  called  to  England  to  aid  Cranowr  in 
carrying  through  the  Reformatioa.     Tbe  basis  was  laid 
in  the  Book  of  Homilies  (1647),  tbe  new  Englisb  liturgy 
(the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  1549),  and  the  Fortr-two 
Articles  (1652) ;  but  tbe  labon  of  CraniBer  were  imcr- 
mpted  by  tbe  death  of  Edward  VI  (1558).     His  snc- 
cesaor,  queen  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Heoiy  and  Catha- 
rine of  Aragon,  was  a  devoted  partisan  of  the  Charcfa 
of  Rome,  during  whose  reign  Cranmer  and  from  tfcite 
hundred  to  four  hundred  other  persons  were  executed 
on  account  of  their  religion.     A  papal  nuncio  appeaivd 
in  England,  and  an  obsequious  parliament  sanctioaed 
the  reunion  with  Rome ;  but  the  alTections  of  tbe  peo- 
ple were  not  regained,  and  the  early  death  of  Harr 
(1668)  pot  an  end  to  the  olScial  restoration  of  tbe  Pa- 
pal Church.    Queen  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Henry 
and  Anne  Boleyn,  whose  birth,  in  conseqoence  of  tbe 
papal  decision,  was  regarded  by  the  Roman  Catbolks 
as  illegitimate,  resumed  tbe  work  of  her  fiatber.  aid 
completed  the  English  Refbrmaiion,  as  distinct  both 
from  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Kefonnations  of 
Germany  and  .Switzerland.     Tbe    Book   of  Comnsoa 
Prayer  which  bad  been  adopted  onder  Edward  was 
so  changed  as  to  be  less  offensive  to  Catholics,  and  by 
tbe  Act  of  Uniformity,  June,  1669,  it  was  made  bind- 
ing on  all  the  churches  of  the  kingdom.     Most  of  tbe 
Catholics  conformed ;  of  9400  dergr,  their  benefices  were 
only  lost  by  fourteen  bishops,  fifteen  heads  of  ecclesias- 
tical corporations,  fifty  canons,  and  about  eighty  (niests. 
Matthew  Parker,  the  former  teacher  of  the  queen,  was 
appointed  archbishop  of  Canteibuiy.    Tbe  validitT  of 
his  ordination,  which  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  pofie. 
nor  made  according  to  the  Roman  rile,  was  at  once  dis- 
puted in  numerous  Catholic  writings,  but  has  aho  found 
some  Catholic  defenders,  as  Le  Courayer.     The  Canle»- 
sion  of  Faith  which  had  been  drawn  up  imder  Edwaid 
in  forty-two  articles  was  reduced  to  thirty-nine  articles, 
and  in  this  form  it  was  adopted  by  a  convocation  of  the 
clergy  at  London  in  1662,  and  by  Paitiamcnt  made,  ia 
1671,  the  rule  of  faith  for  all  the  clergy.    Actoiding  to 
tbe  "Thirty-nine  Articles,  tbe  Scriptures  contain  everr- 
thing  necessary  to  salvation ;  Justification  is  tbrDosh 
faith  alone,  but  works  acceptable  to  God  are  tbe  neces- 
sary fhiit  of  this  faith;  in  the  Lord's  supper  there  i#  a 
communion  of  the  body  of  Christ,  which  is  spirituaUy 
received  by  faith;  and  predestination  is  apprehended 
only  as  it  is  a  source  of  consoUtion.    Supreme  power 
over  the  Church  is  vested  in  the  English  crown,  but  it 
is  limited  by  the  statutes.     Bishops  continued  to  he 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  officers  and  tbe  first  bamas 
of  the  reslm.     Subscription  to  the  articles  was  maitr 
binding  only  on  the  clergy';  to  the  laity  freedom  of 
conscience  was  allowed.    'The  adoption  of  the  Thirry- 
nine  Articles  completed,  in  the  main,  tbe  conatiiutira 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England.    Some  parts  ct 
the  Church  government  and  the  liturgy,  espenally  tbe 
retaining  of  sacerdotal  vestments,  gave  greet  offeice  tn 
a  number  of  zealous  friends  of  a  radical  religious  iHor- 
mation  who  had  suffered  persecution  daring  the  reign 
of  Mar>-,  and,  while  exiles,  had  become  strongly  attached 
to  the  principles  of  strict  Calvinism.     They  demanded 
a  greater  purity  of  the  Church  (hence  their  name  Puri- 
tans), a  simple,  spiritual  form  of  worship,  a  strict  Church 
discipline,  and  a  Presbyterian  form  of  government.   The 
Act  of  Uniformity  (1569)  threatened  all  NonconforiB- 
ists  with  fines  and  imprisonment,  and  their  rainisMn 
with  deposition  and  banishment.    When  the  prov>i>iog( 
of  the  act  began  to  be  enforced,  a  number  of  the  Non- 
conformist clerg}'  formed  separate  congregaiioas  in  con- 
nection with  presbyteries  (since  1673),  and  a  consider. 
able  portion  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  tbe  Established 
Church  sympathized  with  them.    The  rupture  betweca 
the  parties  was  widened  in  1 592  by  an  act  of  PariianciH 
that  all  who  obstinately  refused  to  auend  poblic  ww> 
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ship,  or  led  others  to  do  so,  should  be  imprisoned  and 
BulKuit,  or  after  three  months  be  banished ;  and  again  in 
1505,  -when  the  Presbyteriaiis  applied  the  Mosaic  Sab- 
iMlh  laws  to  the  Christian  Sunday,  and  when  Calvin's 
doctrines  respecting  predeatination  excited  animated 
disputes. 

A  much  more  uncompromising  opposition  than  that 
by  the  Puritans  was  made  to  the  Established  Church 
l^  Robert  Brown,  who  embraced  (from  15H0)  Calvinism 
in  its  strictest  form,  denoimced  the  Eugluih  Church  as 
a  false  Churcli,  and  demanded  that,  iu  accordance  with 
the  apoatolic  example,  every  congregation  should  be  an 
independent  Church.  Ilis  adherents,  who  were  vari- 
ously designated  as  Btownista,  Independents,  and  Con- 
gregationalists,  renounced  all  fellowship  with  the  Church 
of  England,  and  met  with  great  success,  though  Brown 
himself  returned  to  the  Church  of  England,  In  1588 
there  wen  about  20,000  Independents  in  England :  those 
who  fled  to  Holland  founded  a  number  of  churches  there, 
and  from  Holland  the  Pilgrim  fathers  brought  this  branch 
of  the  English  Reformation  over  to  the  New  World. 

The  Stuarts  entertained  immoderate  opinions  as  to 
the  royal  authority  in  Church  and  State.  James  I,  the 
son  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  remained,  in  spite  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  (1605),  mild  towards  the  Catholics,  but 
bitterly  opposed  to  Puritanism.  The  Catholic  element 
in  the  Established  Church  was  greatly  strengthened, 
and  an  attempt  was  even  made  to  restore  episcopacy 
in  Scotland.  A  bond  of  union  was,  however,  given  to 
all  parties  by  an  excellent  new  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  Engltsb,  with  which  king  James's  name  is  honor- 
ably connected.  Charles  I  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  father;  and  as  the  bishops  sided  with  him  in  his 
conflicts  with  Parliament  and  his  endeavors  to  enforce 
the  divine  right  of  kings,  the  king's  overthrow,  which 
ended  in  his  execution  (1649),  involved  the  overthrow 
of  the  supremacy  uf  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  Par- 
liament summoned  an  assembly  of  divines  at  West- 
minster— the  Westminster  Assembly  (1643-49) — and, 
in  accordance  with  the  proposition  of  this  assembly, 
introduced  a  Presbyterian  form  of  government  and  a 
Puritanic  form  of  worship.  Soon  after  the  death  of 
Cromwell,  however,  the  Stuarts  were  recalled  (1660)  and 
the  Episcopal  Church  re-established.  The  Test  Act 
(1673)  prohibited  every  one  from  holding  any  public 
office  unless  he  had  acknowledged  the  king's  ecclesi- 
astical supremacy  and  had  received  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper  in  an  Episcopal  church.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  adherence  of  James  II  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  there  arose  one  more  conflict  between  the  Eng- 
lish king  and  the  Episcopal  Established  Church;  but 
when  William  III  of  Orange  became  king  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Church  was  definitely  settled  (1689).  The 
Church  of  England  retained  the  Episcopal  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  Ireland  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Church  of  England.  This  connection  between 
the  Established  Church  of  England  and  the  Established  [ 
Church  of  Ireland  remained  luitil  1870,  when  the  latter  j 
was  disestablished  and  its  official  connection  with  the  | 
Church  of  England  severed.  The  "  Church  of  Ireland"  | 
since  then  forms  an  independent,  self-governing  body ; 
while  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  agree  with  the 
religions  creed  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  frame 
their  Church  laws  with  entire  independence. 

V,  Tie  Prtibj/terian*  of  SnolUmd, — The  first  knowl- 
edge of  the  Reformation  begun  in  continental  Europe 
was  brought  to  Scotland  by  several  Scotch  students  of 
Wittenberg.  They  tried  to  circulate  Luther's  writings, 
but  found  the  ground  not  favorable  to  a  reformation,  be- 
cause king  James  V  had  intimately  allied  himself  with 
the  clergy  for  the  purpose  of  curbing  the  power  of  the 
nobility.  Stringent  measures  were  adopted  against  the 
favorers  of  the  Reformation,  The  first  victim  was  Pat- 
rick Hamilton  (March  1, 1528),  a  youth  of  royal  blood, 
who,  while  studying  in  Germany,  had  imbibed  a  love 
of  the  Reformatioo,    Two  more  Reformers  were  burned 


in  1584;  in  1639,  five  in  Edinburgh  and  two  in  Glasgow. 
Nevertheless,  the  adherents  of  the  Kefurroation  stead- 
ily increa8e<i  in  number,  especially  among  the  nobles. 
When  James  V  died,  the  leader  of  the  reformatory  par- 
ty, James  Hamilton,  earl  of  Arran,  succeeded  in  seizing 
the  regency.  When  the  latter  saw  his  political  in- 
fluence endangered  by  t)ie  Reformed  earl  of  Lennox, 
he  was  gained  over  by  the  widowed  queen  and  by 
David  Beautoun  (Beton),  cardinal-archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  to  the  Catholic  side,  and  persecution  began 
afresh.  The  Catholic  party  derived  some  advantages 
from  the  national  war  against  Henry  VIII  of  England, 
as  the  latter  was  looked  upon  as  a  patron  of  reformatory 
movements;  but  the  burning  of  George  Wishart,  one 
of  the  theological  leaders  of  the  Reformation,  rallied  the 
reformatory  party  anew.  Under  the  guidance  of  John 
Knox  they  began  to  advance  more  firmly,  and  to  de- 
velop their  ecclesiastical  affairs  more  definitely.  As 
both  Knox  and  Wishart  bad  been  educated  at  Geneva, 
and  were  firmly  addicted  to  the  Reformed  Confession, 
the  reformed  type  of  the  Reformation  now  obtained  in 
Scotland  a  decided  and  lasting  ascendency  over  the  Iiu- 
theron.  The  Reformed  party  allied  itself  with  the  Eng- 
lish government,  the  Catholics  with  that  of  France. 
The  latter  sent  the  young  daughter  of  James  V,  Maty 
Stuart,  to  France  for  education,  where  she  was  subse- 
quently married  to  king  Francis  II  of  France,  and  im- 
bibed an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
In  1554  the  fanatical  dukes  of  Guise,  the  brothers  of 
the  widowed  queen,  became  regents  of  Scotland,  The 
French  influence  was  strongly  used  for  the  repression 
of  the  reformatory  party,  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  benefited  by  the  accession  to  the  English  throne 
of  Maiy,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII,  Protection  was  af- 
forded to  the  English  Protestants  who  had  fled  on  account 
of  their  religion,  and  freedom  of  worship  was  again  se- 
cured by  the  native  friends  of  the  Reformation.  John 
Knox,  who  in  1546  had  had  to  flee  from  Scotland,  re- 
turned in  1655  to  strengthen  the  Reformed  faith  and  to 
urge  on  the  nobility  and  the  people  to  an  unceasing 
contest  against  the  idolatries  of  Rome,  Dissatisfied, 
however,  with  the  feeble  support  which  he  found,  Knox 
retiuiied  in  1566  to  Geneva,  in  which  city  he  received 
from  the  Scotch  bishops  the  sentence  to  the  stake  which 
had  been  passed  against  him.  The  stirring  letters  which 
Knox  wrote  to  Scotland  from  Geneva  led  (1667)  to  the 
formation  of  a  defensive  league  of  the  Protestant  nobil- 
ity—the "Congregation  of  Christ."  The  accession  of 
Elizabeth  to  the  English  throne  was  followed  in  Scot- 
land by  the  adoption  of  new  measures  against  the  Ref- 
ormation, which  French  troops  were  to  carrj-  into  effect. 
This  led  to  a  furious  outbreak  of  the  Reformed  party. 
John  Knox  once  more  returned,  the  Covenant  of  May 
81  was  signed,  a  new  alliance  with  England  was  con- 
cluded, and  the  widowed  queen  deposed  as  regent.  The 
iconoclastic  devastation  of  Catholic  chnrclies  and  clois- 
ters began  at  Perth  and  rapidly  spread  over  the  king- 
dom. A  civil  war  which  ensued  was  concluded  by  the 
treaty  of  Edinburgh  (1560),  which  recognised  fhe  rights 
of  the  Reformed,  The  Scotch  Parliament,  which  met 
soon  after,  immediately  abolished  the  papal  jurisdiction 
over  Scotland,  forbade  the  mass,  and  approved  an  en- 
tirely Calvinistic  Confession  {Cot^fetio  Scollica).  In 
the  next  year  (1661)  the  Presbyterian  Church  govern- 
ment was  set  in  order  in  the  Book  of  Discipline.  These 
acts  of  the  Parliament  were,  however,  not  sanctioned  by 
the  government  until  1567,  after  the  overthrow  of  Mary 
Stuart,  who,  notwithstanding  her  fanatical  zeal  in  be- 
half of  Rome,  had  been  unable  since  her  return  from 
France  (1661)  to  arrest  the  complete  victory  of  the  Re- 
formed party.  While  the  theology  of  the  Scotch  Con- 
fession was  strictly  Calvinistic,  the  episcopal  benefices 
were  allowed  to  continue,  as  the  regents  during  the  mi- 
nority of  James  VI,  and  still  more  James  himself,  had 
a  strong  personal  interest  in  their  presen-ation.  Mel- 
ville, the  successor  of  Knox,  induced  the  Assembly  of 
1578  to  adopt  a  strictly  Presbyterian  Church  constitu- 
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tion,  which  admiu  no  Church  ofiice  except  the  fonr  rec- 
uKiiiaed  by  Calvin — of  pastor,  doctor,  elder,  and  deacon. 
The  sanction  of  this  Church  constitution  (the  Second 
]lo»k  of  Discipline)  by  Parliament  and  the  youthful 
king  was  not  obtained  uniil  1592.  James  was,  however, 
personally  averse  to  Presbyterianism  and  a  strong  ad- 
herent ol  an  episcopal  form  of  gnvemment.  He  left  no 
means  untried,  especially  after  be  had  united  the  crown 
of  England  with  that  of  Scotland,  to  force  an  episcopal 
form  of  government  upon  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Charles  I  went  still  further  than  his  father,  and  gave  to 
the  Scotch  a  liturgy  which  the  Presbyterians  denounced 
as  a  service  to  BaaL  The  union  of  Scotch  Presbyterians 
with  the  Puritans  and  Independents  of  EngUnd  led  to 
the  overthrow  of  Charles  I.  In  164S  a  new  league  and 
covenant  waa  adopted,  and  in  164fi  Scotland  received 
the  Westminster  standards.  After  the  execution  of 
Charles  I,  the  Scotch,  from  apposition  to  Cromwell,  pro- 
claimed Charles  IT,  who  had  signed  the  covenant,  as 
king.  This  led,  however,  to  a  serious  and  lasting  di- 
vision among  Scotch  Presbyterians,  Other  divisions, 
ttom  various  causes,  followed  in  the  course  of  time,  and 
even  at  the  present  time  (1879)  Scotch  Presbyterianism 
is  split  up  into  a  large  number  of  divisions.  The  Presby- 
terian character  of  the  people  has,  however,  remained 
unimpaired.  Cromwell,  who  several  times  defeated  the 
Scotch,  did  not  allow  the  assembly  to  meet,  but  in  no 
other  way  interfered  with  the  freedom  of  the  Scotch 
Church.  Charles  II  reUpeed  into  the  Sluart  tendency 
to  introduce  Episcopalianism ;  but  on  the  expulsion  of 
the  Stuarts  in  1689,  the  Church  constitution  of  1692, 
and  the  Westminster  Confession  were  definitely  restored. 
To  the  adhereiiu  of  an  Episcopalian  Church  an  act  of 
1712  granted  freedom  of  worship,  and  in  1792  they  re- 
ceived the  full  enjoyment  of  civil  rights. 

VI.  The  Kf/ormed  Church  nf  tloUand.—'Soviiten  did 
the  Reformation  find  a  more  favorable  soil  than  in  the 
Netheriands,  which  were  closely  united  with  Uerroany, 
being  regarded  as  a  fief  of  the  empire.  The  people  were 
notetl  for  their  industr;'  and  love  of  freedom,  and  were 
therefore  inclined  to  an  earnest  opposition  to  every 
form  of  ecclesiastical  aqd  civil  despotism.  Besides,  the 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  the  Bcghards,  and  other 
religious  communities  bad  awakened  and  fostered  an 
interest  in  a  purer,  more  scriptural  form  of  Christianity, 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  was  far 
from  being  extinct.  Therefore  Luther's  writings,  al- 
though they  were  condemned  by  the  University  of  Lou- 
vain,  were  enthusiastically  received  in  the  flourishing 
cities  of  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Holland.  As  the  Neth- 
erlands were  the  hereditary  land  of  the  emperor  Charles 
V,  he  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  suppress  the  reforma- 
tor}'  movement;  and  the  penal  law  which  was  iraued  at 
Worms  in  Io21  was  carried  out  with  greater  earnestness 
in  the  Netherlands  than  in  Germany.  In  1528  two  Au- 
gnstinian  monks,  Henry  Tos  and  John  Esch,  were  exe- 
cuted at  Brussels— the  first  martj-rs  of  the  Reformation, 
Other  e4ict8  against  the  Protestants  followed,  and  with 
them  new  executions.  The  progress  of  the  Heformation 
was,  however,  not  checked ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
closer  connection  of  the  people  with  France  and  Switzer- 
land, it  took  a  Reformed  rather  than  a  Lutheran  type. 
The  vigor  of  the  persecution  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
was  somewhat  mitigated  by  the  mild  disposition  of  the 
two  stadtbolders,  Margaret  of  Savoy,  and  Mary,  widowed 
queen  of  Hungary,  the  latter  of  whom,  a  sister  of  the 
emperor,  was  even  suspected  of  a  secret  sympathy  with 
the  Reformation ;  and  in  many  places  the  execution  of 
the  obnoxious  decrees  was  even  prevented  by  the  out- 
spoken personal  inclinations  of  municipal  and  piY>vincial 
authorities.  An  effort  made  by  Charles  V  (1560)  to  es- 
tablish a  regular  inquisition,  after  the  pattern  of  the 
Spanish,  was  not  snocessful.  Philip  II  did  not  shrink 
from  measures  of  the  utmost  cruelty  to  enforce  submis- 
sion to  the  laws  and  to  the  Council  of  Trent;  but,  in- 
stead of  submitting,  the  people  rallied  for  the  defence 
f  their  religious  and  civil  liberty.    A  Calvinistic  con- 


fession of  faith  {Con/atio  Betgiea)  was  in  156S  drm 
up  by  Guido  de  Bres,  and  in  1566  it  was  reoignised  In 
a  synod  of  Antwerp  as  a  s\-mbolical  book  (^  the  Be- 
formed  churches  of  the  Netherlands  In  the  latleryes 
a  defensive  league,  the  Compromitt,  was  also  conduiM 
by  the  nobles,  which  spread  with  great  rapidity.  Tk 
name  of  O'vrux  (Beggars),  by  which  the  court  at  fiiM  haJ 
ridiculed  the  confederates,  was  recet\'ed  by  the  pnpk 
as  a  title  of  honor,  and  Ber^-ed  as  a  rallying-pnim  fa  i 
great  national  movement  towards  freedom.  When  th 
BtadthoMer  Margaret  of  Parma  felt  unable  to  curb  aiiv 
longer  the  rising  opposition,  tjie  duke  of  Alba  nndotwl 
to  extinguish  the  Reformation  with  fire  and  sword,  b 
the  southern  provinces  he  was  successful ;  but  seven  of 
the  northern  provinces  formed,  in  1679,  the  Cokai  of 
Utrecht,  and  renoance<l  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Sfaia. 
A  long  and  bloody  war  of  imiepeiidence  followed,  whkb 
terminated  in  the  establishment  of  the  indepcnk« 
Dutch  Republic.  In  the  southern  province*,  which  re- 
mained under  the  cmwn  of  Spain,  the  Rcfnnnatia 
was  almost  wholly  extinguished.  The  Dutch  BepuUit. 
though  only  one  of  the  smaller  I'mtestant  slates  of  Ea- 
rope,  soon  added  to  the  reputation  of  the  Reformatiiis 
by  the  conspicuous  position  it  occupied  in  regard  to  lit- 
erature and  art,  to  civilization  and  to  maritime  nn- 
qnest.  In  the  inner  history  of  the  Reformed  churches, 
the  Arminian  controversy  [see  Akmimiaslsji  ]  and  ibe 
Synod  of  Dort  (q.  v.) — which  was  attended  bj-  dele- 
gates of  the  English  Episcopal  Church  and  the  chnrrbn 
of  Scotland,  the  Palatinate,  Hesse,  Switzerland,  Wme- 
ran,  Geneva,  Bremen,  and  Emden — were  of  considcnUr 
importance.  The  decision  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  l«i  kt 
a  time,  both  in  Holland  and  in  the  Reformed  chorclief 
of  several  other  countries,  to  a  complete  victory  nf  strin 
Calvinism  over  a  party  which  demanded  more  KbRal 
simplicity  and  less  rigid  conformity  with  the  sysJeoirf 
any  theologian,  even  if  it  be  Calvin:  but  soon  stricter 
vinism  lost  more  ground  in  Holland  than  in  any  citlier 
Refonne<l  Church,  and  rationalism  obtained  an  •«»• 
dency  so  decisive  and  of  so  long  duration  t  hat  in  the  IM 
century  a  numerous  party  of  orthodox  members  of  tbt 
National  Church  separated  from  the  latter  and  consti- 
tuted a  Free  Reformed  Church.  The  Ihitch  Refoniieil 
Church  has  planted  large  and  flourisliing  ofirb<»i»  ii 
North  America  and  several  countries  of  Sooth  Xtra. 
and  thus  contributed  an  important  share  to  the  ascni- 
dency  which  Protestantism  enjoys  in  these  regions,  b 
Belgium,  under  the  cruel  rule  of  the  Spaniards,  bsi  vtiy 
few  and  small  Reformed  congregations  were  able  to  (W- 
tinue  their  always  endangered  existence,  until  in  tlir 
19th  centurj-,  the  reunion  of  the  country  with  liuHtd 
began  an  ajra  of  greater  freedom  and  of  progTe».  whicb 
continued  after  the  erection  of  Belgium  into  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom.  Now  Belgium  has  again  a  Katitval 
Reformed  Church,  which  is  still  one  of  the  smallest  Be- 
formed  national  churches  of  Europe,  but  is  recognieeil 
by  the  State,  enjoys  a  steady  progren,  and  the  oat- 
spoken  sympathy  of  many  of  the  foremost  statesoKn  >i 
the  count  rj-. 

VII.  Tilt  Luthrran  Srfnrmation  in  fhe  SeantHmtmet 
Kingdom*, — At  the  time  when  Luther  began  his  re^ 
ormation.  Christian  II  ruled  over  all  the  Scandina\-isi 
countries — Denmark,  Norway,  Iceland,  and  Swedni.  He 
was  an  unprincipled  tyrant^  who  tprared  the  Refonai- 
tion  in  Denmark  in  order  to  stifp  the  bishops  of  their 
political  power,  while  in  Sweden  )>e  executed  the  noUest 
men  under  the  plea  that  they  wese  under  the  papal  hia 
As  early  as  1519  he  called  Martin  Reinhard  fr«n  Wit- 
tenberg to  Copenhagen  into  the  theological  faculty,  <»1 
in  1521  he  issued  a  decree  encouraging  the  marriage  >>f 
the  priests.  When,  in  1522,  a  papal  delegale  apfMied 
in  Denmark,  Christian  took  back  his  decree  on  the  ttu- 
riage  of  the  priests.  He  was,  neverth<je$s,  deposed  b 
1623,  and  among  the  grounds  of  the  deposition  whick 
the  estates  brought  forward  was,  that  he  had  inftciKl 
his  wife  with  the  Lutheran  hererr,  and  intmdnonl  piv- 
moters  of  this  same  heresy  into  the  Catholic  kingdge 
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«r  Denmark.  Christian  was  succeeded  by  bis  uncle, 
Frederick  I,  duke  of  Holslein,  who  strongly  inclined  to- 
wards the  Rerormation,  but  who  had,  nevertheless,  to 
prumise  to  the  estates  of  Denmark  to  put  down,  with 
persecution,  the  heresy  that  was  pressiiij;  in.  In  the 
hereditary  duchies  of  Scblesvrig  and  HoUtein  all  violent 
interference  with  the  great  religious  struggle  was  in 
llfH  forbidden,  and  the  king's  well-known  sympathy 
with  the  Reformation  greatly  promoted  the  more  rapid 
diffusion  of  Luther's  doctrines  and  writings.  The  pro- 
vincial of  the  Carmelite  order,  Paulus  Elite,  translated 
part  of  the  Psalms;  the  New  Test,  translated  by  John 
Michelsen,  a  companion  of  the  expelled  king.  Christian 

II,  and  printed  in  Leipsic  in  16*24,  found  a  large  circula- 
tion, and  in  1625  the  reading  of  the  Bible  was  declared 
free.  The  nobility  at  an  assembly  at  Viborg  showed 
itself  favorable ;  the  king  declared  himself  openly  for  it 
in  1526;  the  Diet  of  Odense,  in  1527,  deprived  the  bish- 
ops of  their  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  granted  re- 
ligious liberty  to  all,  aud  the  right  of  marriage  to  the 
clergy  until  the  meeting  of  a  general  council.  Viborg, 
in  Jutland,  MalmS,  in  Scania,  and  Copenhagen  became 
important  centres  of  the  movement,  which  now  spread 
with  great  rapidity  over  the  whole  kingdom.  At  the 
Diet  of  Copenhagen  in  1530,  which  was  to  attempt  a 
reunion  of  the  parties,  the  Lutheran  preachers,  with  John 
Janaen  (preacher  at  Copenhagen)  at  their  head,  pre- 
sented a  confession  of  faith  in  forty- three  articlcA. 
Though  the  object  for  which  the  diet  bad  been  con- 
voked was  not  attained,  the  predominance  of  the  Lu- 
therans was  now  fully  decided,  and  the  king  openly 
ranged  himself  on  their  side.  On  the  death  of  Frederick 
I  the  bishops  used  the  political  power  which  had  been 
left  to  them  for  a  last  attempt  to  put  down  the  Reforma- 
tion, but  it  was  of  no  avail.    The  new  king.  Christian 

III,  by  energetic  and  violent  measures,  soon  destroyed 
the  last  remnant  of  the  old  Church  and  completed  the 
victory  of  the  Reformation.  Immediately  after  his  ac- 
ce«iun  to  the  throne,  he  confirmed  the  freedom  of  re- 
ligion. On  Aug.  20,  1636,  all  the  bishops  were  impris- 
oned. A  diet  held  at  Copenhagen  decreed  that  the 
bishopa  should  thereafter  be  deprived  of  all  secular 
power,  and  that  the  Church  property  should  be  con- 
fiscated, and  divided  among  the  king,  the  nobility,  and 
ecclesiastical  and  charitable  institutions.  When  the  im- 
prisoned bishops  dechired  their  willingness  to  renounce 
their  dignities,  tbey  were  restored  to  liberty ;  only  Riin- 
nov,  bishop  of  Koeskilde,  refused,  and  died  in  prison.  At 
the  invitation  of  the  king,  John  Bugenhagen  came  to 
Denmark,  crowned  (1587)  the  king  and  the  queen,  con- 
aecrated  two  evangelical  bishops  or  superintendents,  and 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  framing  of  ■  new  Church 
constitDtion,  which  was  published  on  Sept.  2, 1587,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Diet  uf  Odense  in  1639.  From  that 
time  all  Denmark  has  firmly  adhered  to  the  Lutheran 
Church.  For  many  years  no  other  worship  was  allowed ; 
and,  even  after  the  establishment  of  complete  religious 
liberty  in  1848,  more  than  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  population  continue  to  be  classed  as  Lutherans. 

On  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Norway  we 
are  but  imperfectly  informed.  A  monk  Anthony  is  men- 
tioned who  preached  the  Gospel  in  Bergen.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  bishops  and  the  clergy  appear  to  have  been 
apposed  to  the  Reformation,  which  was  almost  unknown 
until  the  reign  of  Christian  III;  then  the  Danish  gov- 
ernment began  to  introduce  the  Reformation.  Olaf 
Engelbtechtsen,  archbishop  of  Drontheim,  soon  aban- 
doned his  opposition  to  the  Danish  king  and  fled  (1587) 
with  bis  treasures  to  the  Netherlands,  and  resistance  to 
the  new  Church  constitution  soon  ceased.  Many  of 
the  bishops  and  clergy,  however,  left  their  positions; 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  preachers,  and  the  people  for  a 
long  time  showed  a  marked  preference  for  Catholicism. 
But  when  the  people  had  become  settled  in  their  new 
belief  they  became  strongly  attached  to  the  Lutheran 
Church,  with  which  now  fully  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of 
the  population  are  connected. 


Iceland  had  become  a  part  of  the  Danish  kingdom  by 
the  Calmar  Union  of  1897,  and  the  decree  of  the  Danish 
Diet  of  1536,  which  declared  the  Evangelical  Church  as 
the  State  religion  of  Denmark,  became  also  valid  for  Ice- 
land. For  several  years  the  two  bishops  of  the  country 
successfully  neutralized  the  efforts  of  the  Danish  gov- 
ernment. In  1540  Uifur  Einaraaon,  who  had  studied  in 
Wittenberg,  became  bishop  of  Skalhult,  and  began  the 
introduction  of  the  Reformation.  His  successor,  Martin 
Kinarsson,  worked  in  the  same  direction,  but  was  vio- 
lently opposed  by  the  other  bishop,  John  Aresen,  of 
Hular,  who  even  took  him  prisoner,  and  had  Uifur'a 
bones  dug  up  and  interred  in  an  unconaecrated  place. 
But  finally  bishop  Aresen  was  overpowered,  and  in  1550 
executed  as  a  rebel.  This  ended  all  opposition  to  the 
Reformation  in  Iceland.  The  entire  population,  as  in 
Denmark  and  Norway,  has  ever  since  belonged  to  the 
Lutheran  Church. 

In  Swe<len  the  Reformation  was  hailed  as  a  uaeful 
ally  in  the  struggle  for  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  Den- 
mark and  re'«stablishing  the  natioiud  independence. 
The  bishops  and  higher  clergy  were  the  strongest 
supporters  of  Danish  nile,  and  when  Gustavus  Vasa 
achieved  the  freedom  of  Sweden  and  was  elected  king 
(1523)  by  the  Diet  of  Strengniis  he  was  looked  upon 
by  the  bishops  as  a  dangerous  enemy.  The  khig,  who 
needed  part  of  the  immense  wealth  of  the  clergy  to  re- 
lieve the  people  of  their  taxes,  at  first  endeavored  to 
gain  pope  Adrian  VI's  co-operation  for  a  reformation 
of  the  Church.  When  this  was  found  to  be  useless,  he 
commissioned  the  brothers  Olaf  and  Lawrence  Petersen, 
who  had  studied  at  Wittenberg,  to  introduce  the  Lu- 
theran Reformation.  The  two  brothers  had  returned  to 
Sweden  in  1519,  gained  a  number  of  adherents,  the  roost 
prominent  of  whom  was  the  archdeacon  Lawrence  An- 
dersen, and  Olaf 's  sermons  had  made  a  great  sensation 
at  the  Diet  of  StrengnSs.  The  king  appointed  Olaf 
preacher  in  Stockholm,  Lawrence  Petersen  professor  of 
theology  in  Upeala,  and  Lawrence  Andersen  his  chan- 
cellor. In  1526  a  public  discussion  took  place  under  the 
king's  protection  at  Upsala,  and  a  translation  of  the  New 
Test,  info  Swedish  was  made  by  chancellor  Andersen. 
The  bishops,  however,  whose  prominent  champion  was 
bishop  Brask,  of  Linkijping,  made  a  successful  resistance 
to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation;  and  the  people, 
though  irritated  against  the  power  and  wealth  of  the 
clergy,  manifested  at  the  same  time  a  superstitious  at- 
tachment to  the  old  Church,  To  bring  matters  to  a 
crisis,  the  king  offered  (1627)  at  the  Diet  of  Westeias  to 
resign ;  but  the  Estates,  placed  before  the  alternative  of 
either  accepting  the  king's  resignation  or  of  surrendei^ 
ing  the  Church  to  his  discretion,  chose  the  latter.  On 
account  of  the  very  outspoken  aversion  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people  to  a  change  of  religion,  the  king 
proceeded,  however,  with  great  caution.  According  to 
the  so-called  Westeras  Ordinance  the  bishops  were  to 
give  efficient  preachers  to  the  congregations,  otherwise 
the  king  was  to  see  to  it.  The  bishops  were  to  hand 
in  to  the  king  a  schedule  of  their  revenues,  that  he 
mightdetermine  how  much  should  remain  to  the  church- 
es and  what  was  to  fall  to  the  crown.  *  The  priests,  in 
secular  matters,  were  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
king;  the  Gospel  was  to  be  read  in  all  the  schooki;  ex- 
communication was  to  be  pronounced  only  after  an  in- 
vestigation before  a  royal  court.  An  assembly  of  clergy 
at  Orebro  in  1629  declared  in  favor  of  the  Church  Ref- 
ormation, but  retained  many  usages  of  the  old  Church, 
as  the  Latin  language  at  divine  service,  the  elevation 
of  the  host  at  the  eucharist,  the  prayer  fur  the  dead, 
and  the  episcopal  constitution.  In  1581  Lawrence  Peter- 
sen became  archbishop  of  Upsala,  and  in  1637  another 
assembly  of  the  clergy  at  Orebro  provided  for  a  more 
thorough  evangelical  purification  of  divine  worship. 
The  continuing  aversion  of  the  people  to  the  new  order 
of  things  was  ascribed  by  the  king  to  a  want  of  energy 
on  the  part  of  the  bishops,  and  he  therefore  appointetl 
George  Norroaiui,  a  Pomeranian  nobleman,  supcrin- 
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tendent  of  all  the  clergy  of  the  kingdom,  with  a  nomber 
of  ciutadiana  aod  religion*  conncUlon  as  ovetaeeta  of 
particular  provinces,  Tbii  anangement  was  received 
with  general  disfavor,  aod  led  to  a  number  of  conspira- 
cies. At  the  death  of  the  king  (ld60)  the  ecclesiastical 
condition  of  the  kingdom  was  quite  undecided.  The 
oldest  son  and  successor  of  (iustavus,  Eric  XIV,  re- 
moved some  more  Catholic  elements  from  tlie  new  con- 
atitution  of  the  Swedish  Church,  and  gave  a  hospitable 
asylum  to  persecuted  Protestants  of  every  creed ;  the 
orthodox  Lutherans  suspected  him  of  an  inclination 
towards  Calvinism,  which,  however,  did  not  gain  any 
ground  in  Sweden.  Eric's  brother  and  successor,  John 
III,  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  Catholic  wife,  who  was  a 
Polish  princess,  and  by  the  hope  of  succeeding  to  the 
Polish  throne,  to  attempt  the  re-eatabliahment  of  a 
closer  connection  with  the  Church  of  Borne.  The  king 
was  willing  to  recognise  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  but 
demanded  a  number  of  concessions  for  the  Swedish 
Church.  The  archbishop  of  Upaala  was  gained  lor  the 
plan,  a  strongly  Romanizing  liturgy  was  introduced,  but 
the  boldness  of  the  Jesuits  incensed  clergy  and  people 
against  the  countei^refotmation,  and  the  king  finally 
took  offence  at  the  refusal  of  the  pope  to  accept  his 
proposition.  The  death  of  the  Catholic  queen  and  the 
king's  second  marriage  with  a  Lutheran  princess  put  an 
end  to  the  negutialiniis  with  Rome,  though  the  king 
atubbomly  clung  to  the  new  liturgy.  While  John  was 
wavering  between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  his 
younger  brother  Charles,  who  was  regent  of  South  Er- 
meland,  was  an  unBlnching  protector  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  did  not  hesiuie  to  incur  the  anger  of  his  royal 
brother  by  affording  a  place  of  reson  to  the  Lutheran 
clergy  wbo  had  been  expelled  from  the  royal  dominions 
for  their  unjnelding  character.  King  John  was  succeed- 
ed (1592)  by  hu  son  Sigismund,  who  was  already  king  of 
Poland  and  had  been  brought  up  a  Catholic  Popular 
opinion  by  this  time  had  undergone  a  great  change, 
•ntl  demanded,  prior  to  the  recognition  of  Sigismund^  a 
guarantee  of  the  Lnlhenin  State  Church.  An  ecclesi- 
astical council  at  Upsala  (1593),  which  was  convened  by 
duke  Charies  as  regent,  decreed,  even  before  the  arrival 
of  Sigismnnd,  the  exclusion  of  Catholicism  from  Sweden, 
and  the  official  authority  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg, 
In  1696  the  Diet  of  Sonderkoping  declared  the  Lutheran 
Church  as  the  only  tolerated  Sute  Church.  In  1599 
dnke  Charles  was  appointed  administrator,  and  in  1604 
he  was  elected  king.  The  new  king  was  somewhat  in- 
clined to  Calvinism,  but  he  confirmed  the  resolutions 
of  the  diets  in  favor  of  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  Lu- 
theran Slate  Church,  which  since  then  has  retained  full 
control  of  the  kingdom. 

Till,  Prolulcalimn  m  the  Auilritm  Statfi, — In  the 
various  states  governed  by  the  house  of  Hapsburg 
both  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  Reformation 
spread  with  great  rapidity,  Uieat  enthusiasm  was 
awakened  by  iMther'a  Reformation  in  Bohemia,  where 
deep-rooted  op|Misition  to  Rome  still  pervaded  the  masses 
of  the  people.  Both  the  Bohemian  Brethren  and  the 
Calixtines  entered  into  communication  with  the  Ger- 
man Reformer.'  Though  a  full  union  between  Luther 
and  the  Brethren,  who  had  never  returned  to  the 
communion  with  Rome,  was  not  effected,  there  was  a 
mutual  recognition  as  evangelical  Christians;  and  the 
Brethren,  whose  number  now  iucreased  again  rapidly, 
and  who  in  1633  handed  in  their  confession  of  faith  to 
Ferdinand,  helped  to  strengthen  the  reformatory  host 
in  Europe.  Among  the  Calixtines,  so  large  a  number 
adopted  the  doctrines  of  Luther  that  an  assembly  of  the 
Estates  in  1524  declared  in  favor  of  a  continuation  of 
the  reformation  begun  by  Huss  in  the  way  set  forth  by 
Luther.  At  the  time  of  the  Smalkald  war,  a  majority 
of  the  Bohemians  were  attached  to  the  Reformation 
the  Estates  denied  to  king  Ferdinand  the  aid  of  their 
troops,  and  united  with  the  elector.  When  they  had 
finally  to  submit,  the  king  gave  orders  that  in  future 
only  Catholics  and  Utraquisis  should  be  tolerated  in 
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the  royal  domains,  and  a  Urge  Dumber  of  the  BrA- 
ren  deemed  it  best  to  emigrate  to  Poland  and  Ftiji 
In  the  last  years  of  his  life  Ferdinand  showed  a  grotn 
moderation  towards  Protestants,  and  his  aoa  Hsxiaij- 
ian  II  was  even,  by  Protestants  as  well  as  f^iH-n 
regarded  as  a  secret  friend  of  the  Beformatioo;  bat  k 
was  unable  to  protect  the  Protestants  of  his  states  aiiaiaa 
the  persecutions  instigatetl  by  the  JesuilsL  Inl67iiht 
Calixtines  and  Brethren  united  and  preaeiued  a  oamani 
confession  of  laitb,  and  received  from  Maximilian  an  onl 
pledge  of  recognition.  In  1609  the  king  was  ktni 
to  give  to  the  adherents  of  the  Confessiaii  of  M'i 
equal  rights  with  the  Catholics:  but  pisctieally  tht 
penecutiuns  continued.  When  the  Eatates  of  Bubenii 
refused  to  recognise  Ferdinand  as  their  king,  and  tkcui 
the  Protestant  elector  of  the  Palatinate,  Frederick  T. 
the  Thirty  Tears'  War  broke  oat,  in  the  ooone  <t 
which  appeared  the  fatal  decree  oif  1677,  that  left  to 
the  people  only  the  alternative  of  becoming  Catbolia 
or  leaving  the  coantry.  Notwithstanding  the  ti|tof«ai 
persecution,  which  Usted  for  more  than  a  hundred  yean 
aeveral  thousand  Protestants  maintained  tbemarivesw- 
cretly  both  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia ;  but  to-day  nise- 
ty-six  per  cent,  of  the  Bohemians  and  nii>ety-6r«  per 
cent,  of  the  Moravians  are  connected  with  the  OuacL 
of  Rome, 

In  the  southern  provinces  of  Austria  the  RefonM- 
tion  likewise  spread  at  an  early  period.  Luiber't  arii- 
ings  were  eagrriy  read  in  Vienna  as  early  as  1520,  h 
1528  more  than  one  half  the  nobility  of  the  arcfadadiT 
of  Austria  were  evangelical.  The  Estates  demamltd 
freedom  of  religion  in  1512  at  Innspruck,  in  1548  i; 
Augsburg,  and  in  1556  at  Vienna,  and  bishop  Nsoon. 
of  Vienna,  intended  to  resign  because  the  govenuoas 
tolerated  the  appointment  of  Lutheran  proleason  st  tit 
Uuiveisity  of  \lenna.  Under  )f  aximilian  the  Estaiti 
called  the  Ijitheran  theologian  David  ChytDens  to  Vi- 
enna to  compile  a  Boot  of  Jtrliginu  and  a  Ckarck  Agt- 
da,  and  their  use  was  sanctioned  by  Maximiliao  after 
long  reluctance.  Lower  Austria  waa  at  once  alaxsi 
wholly  won  over  to  Pn>testantism ;  but  the  nmnms) 
and  bitter  doctrinal  controversies  of  the  Pntcnano 
made  it  easy  for  the  Jesuits  to  enforce  a  connler-rtii*- 
mation.  Gradually  stringent  laws  demaixled  here. » 
in  Bohemia,  either  a  return  to  the  Catholic  religiae  «r 
emigration;  but  how  generally  the  people  cootiaaedi* 
be  secretly  attached  to  I'rotestantism  became  appsnai 
when  the  victorious  Hungarians  aod  Transylvsniis! 
compelled  the  government,  in  1606,  to  promise  relif^w 
toleration.  Whole  towns  at  once  returned  to  Prutt?- 
tanlism,  and  in  1610  the  emperor  Blatthias  bad  \d  tw- 
ognise  the  equal  rights  of  the  churches.  The  revirin; 
hopes  of  Protestantism  were,  however,  cruelly  desmnni 
by  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  which  led  to  the  utter  «- 
tirpatinn  of  the  Protestant  congregations.  In  AoHrit. 
as  in  all  other  countries,  the  Reformers  paid  a  sptcii! 
attention  to  the  promotion  of  education ;  and  for  tht 
ignorant  South  Slavic  tribes  in  particular,  where  Pn- 
miu  Traber  displayed  a  remarkable  Uleimrr  aod  R- 
formatoty  activity,  the  Reformation  promised  to  be  tk 
beginning  of  a  national  literature  and  of  an  sra  of  civ- 
ilization. With  the  suppression  of  the  Reforaatitv. 
the  Slavs  relapeetl  into  the  utmost  igiKiraitce.  fna 
which  only  now  an  efficient  system  of  State  education  a 
gradually  extricating  them.  How  thoroughly  Pmet- 
tantism  has  been  eradicated  in  these  provinces,  in  nii«t 
pf  which  it  constituted  at  one  time  a  majority  of  iIh 
population,  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  at  pnsec: 
there  are  hardly  any  Protestants  in  Carinthia  aod  tht 
Tyrol,  and  that  they  are  only  one  per  cent,  of  the  ins- 
ulation in  Styria,  two  in  Upper  and  lAwer  Auetiia,  6n 
in  Carinthia,  and  fifteen  in  Silesia. 

The  number  of  Hungarian  students  at  Witteoberf! » 
the  time  when  Luther  began  his  reformatioii  was  s 
great  that  his  reformatory  views  became  at  oooe  widdr 
known  in  Hungary,  and  found  many  friendiL  As  <arK 
a*  1518  several  adhetenta  of  the  Reformatioa  «tw 
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buined.  Tbe  diet  of  1528  poned  a  decree  that  all  Ln- 
tberans  and  their  patrons  should  be  seized  and  burned. 
But  Che  number  of  Protestants  was  already  considera- 
ble: in  Hermannstadt  they  had  in  1528  the  upper-band; 
a  new  bloody  law  passed  in  1524  remained  ineJ^tive, 
and  in  1525  the  five  royal  cities  declared  in  favor  of  the 
Reformation.  The  civil  war  which  followed  the  death 
of  king  Louis  II,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Mobacs  in 
1526,  was  favorable  to  the  progress  of  Protestantism. 
Although  both  rivals  for  the  throne — archduke  Ferdi- 
nand of  Austria  and  John  of  Zapolya,  voy  vode  of  Tran- 
trlrania — issued  laws  of  persecution,  they  were  unable 
to  carry  them  out.  Tbe  number  of  influential  preach- 
ers rapidly  increased,  As  tbe  first  preacher,  Thomas 
Preusenerl  of  KSsmark  ( about  1520 ),  is  mentioned ; 
among  the  most  distinguished  were  Matthias  Devay 
{ called  Luthenis  Ungaricus ),  Leonhard  Stiickel,  who 
drew  up  the  Confessio  Pentapolitana,  which  the  free 
cities  of  Upper  Hungary  in  1549  presented  to  the  king, 
and  John  Honter,  who  had  studied  in  Basle  and  worked 
in  his  native  city,  Kronstadt,  as  a  preacher  and  at  a  print- 
ing-press. In  1529  Hermannstadt  expelled  all  priests 
ind  monks,  and  Kronstadt  soon  followed  this  example. 
The  episcopal  sees  which  became  vacant  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Mobacs  were  partly  not  filled,  and  partly  came 
Into  tbe  hands  of  friends  of  the  Reformation.  Several 
tiisbops,  as  Kechery  of  Veszprira,  Thurczu  of  Neutra, 
and  Andrew  Dudith,  who  had  attended  tbe  Council  of 
Trent,  openly  became  Protestants;  and  even  the  pri- 
mate of  Gran,  Nicholas  Olah,  approved  Stiickel's  Con- 
Tession  of  Faith.  The  widow  of  king  Louis  If,  to  whom 
Luther  wrote  a  letter  and  dedicated  his  translation  of 
;he  Psalms,  appointed  an  evangelical  court  preacher. 
Keitber  Ferdinand,  who  by  the  peace  of  1538  was  con- 
irraed  in  the  possession  of  the  throne,  nor  John  of  Za- 
mlya,  who  was  to  retain  during  his  lifetime  the  royal 
[ille,  Transylvania,  and  a  portion  of  Upper  Hungar^-, 
regarded  it  as  safe  to  adopt  stringent  measures  against 
:he  Protestants.  The  widow  of  John,  Isabella,  who,  after 
lobn's  death,  endeavored  to  retain  her  husband's  pos- 
lesMons,  with  the  aid  of  the  Turks,  for  her  son  John 
Sigiamand,  favored  the  Protestants;  and  in  that  part 
>f  the  country  which  was  subject  to  the  Turks  tbe  Ref- 
>rmation  advanced  without  any  obstructioiu  Thus  the 
Reformation  obtained  a  decided  ascendency  in  all  Hun- 
gary and  Transylvania.  At  one  time  only  three  fami- 
ies  of  magnates  were  Catholic ;  the  archiepiacopal  see 
>f  Gran  remained  vacant  for  twenty  years;  the  whole 
Mxon  population  of  Transylvania,  at  the  Synod  of 
Ucdvea  (1544),  adopted  the  Confession  of  Augsburg, 
irhich  for  a  long  time  remained  a  bond  of  union  for  all 
he  Protestants  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  Among 
he  Magyars,  however,  Calvinism  finally  obtained  tbe 
iscendency,  and  in  1566  all  the  Hungarian  Reformed 
;burche8  signed  the  Helvetic  Confession.  In  Tran^l- 
rania,  in  15&4,  a  Lutheran  superintendent  was  appointed 
or  tbe  Saxons,  and  a  Reformed  for  Magyars  and  Szek- 
era.  In  1671  religious  freedom  was  also  extended  to 
he  Unitarians;  and  from  this  time  Transylvania  has 
ilways  bad  four  religions  recognised  by  the  State  {rtli- 
riones  recepla).  In  Hungary  the  Jesuits  succeeded  in 
irresting  die  further  progresa  of  Protestantism,  and  in 
nstigating  new  and  bloody  persecutions.  Repeatedly 
be  Protestant  princes  of  Transylvania,  aided  by  tbe 
Hungarian  Protestants,  compelled  the  kings  by  force  of 
irms  to  confirm  anew  the  religions  freedom  of  Protes- 
antism ;  but  each  time  these  promises  were  immedi- 
Uely  broken.  In  1634  the  msjority  of  the  Hungarian 
Diet  had  again  become  Catholic,  and  from  that  time 
>er8ecutions  naturally  became  all  the  more  oppressive. 
Pbongh,  in  spite  of  all  these  persecutions,  the  Protes- 
:anta  maintained  themselves,  they  constitute  at  present 
>nly  a  minority  of  the  population — about  twenty-three 
>cr  cent,  in  Hungary  proper,  and  twenty-four  per  cent. 
a  Transylvania. 

IX.  ProttaUmtitm  in  Poland,  Pruaia,  and  TAvoma. — 
Towards  tbe  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  kings  of  Po- 
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land  showed  a  firmer  attachment  to  the  Papal  See  than 
any  other  government  of  Europe.  As,  however,  the 
powerful  nobles  were  almost  independent  of  the  king, 
those  of  them  who  favored  a  religious  reformation  were 
able  to  give  an  asylum  to  many  persecuted  heretics  dur- 
ing this  period.  The  Hussite  movement  met  with  a 
great  deal  of  sympathy,  and  a  Polish  translation  of  the 
Bible  came  into  wide  circuUtion.  Luther's  doctrines 
were  favorably  received  by  a  large  portion  of  the  Polish 
nubility,  which  at  that  time  was  distinguished  for  its 
scholarship,  and  especially  by  tbe  large  German  com- 
mercial cities  of  Polish  Prussia.  In  the  neighboring 
grand-mastership  of  Proasia,  the  domain  of  tbe  Teutonic 
Order,  the  grand  master  Albert  of  Brandenburg  called 
himself  in  1523  twoJLutheran  preachers  to  Konigsberg. 
The  two  bishop^  and  soon  the  grand  master  himself, 
confessed  the  Reformation,  and  in  1625  Albert  took  the 
duchy  of  Prussia  in  fief  from  Poland.  The  Reformation 
was  soon  generally  accepted. 

The  success  of  the  Reformation  in  Livonia  was  equally 
rapid,  notwithstanding  the  determined  opposition  of 
the  arohbisbop  of  Riga.  The  city  of  Riga  took  the 
lead,  and  in  1538  joined  the  I..eague  of  Smalkald. 
Nearly  all  the  population  soon  followed.  The  grand 
master  Conrad  Kettler  followed  the  example  of  Albert 
of  Brandenburg,  and  in  1561  assumed  the  title  of  duke 
of  Courland  and  Semigallia.  This  duchy  also  was  a 
Polish  fief:  that  part  of  Livonia  which  was  situated  on 
the  other  side  of  tbe  Dwina  was  united  by  a  special 
treaty  with  Poland  on  condition  that  it  should  be  per- 
mitted to  profeas  tbe  Confession  of  Augsbnig. 

The  success  of  the  Reformation  in  these  two  fiefs  en* 
couraged  its  friends  in  Poland  proper.  King  Sigis- 
miud,  who  died  in  1548,  was  opposed  to  Protestantism, 
but  luuble  to  arrest  its  progress.  His  son,  Sigisround 
Augustus,  favored  tbe  Reformation,  entered  into  negoti* 
stions  with  Calvin,  and  granted  religious  liberty  to  the 
cities  of  Dantsic,  Thorn,  and  Elbing.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  utmost  efforts  made  by  the  national  Catholic 
party,  with  bishop  Hosius  at  ita  head,  the  Diet  of  Pe- 
trikow,  in  1665,  demanded  a  national  council  for  the 
express  purpose  of  introducing  priestly  marriage,  the 
Lord's  supper  under  both  kinds,  and  other  reforms.  In 
1 583  an  edict  of  religious  toleration  was  passed,  but  in 
the  next  year  Hosius  caused  tbe  adoption  of  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  by  the  diet,  and  in  1565  the 
Jesuits  who  were  called  by  him  established  their  fint 
college.  The  progress  of  the  counter-reformation  which 
now  set  in  was  greatly  aided  by  the  divisions  existing 
among  the  Protestants.  The  Reformed  effected  a  na- 
tional organization  in  1547;  the  Lutherans  in  1565. 
The  Bohemians  retained  their  separate  Chureh  consti- 
tution, and  tbe  Unitarians,  who  had  able  leaders  in 
Ltelius  Socinus,  Blandrata,  and  Oochino,  became  likewise 
numerous.  In  1670  tbe  Reformed,  Lutherans,  and  Bo- 
hemians agreed  at  the  Synod  of  Sandomir  upon  a  gen- 
eral confession  to  which  all  three  could  subscribe,  hot 
which  lelY  room  for  the  retention  by  each  Church  of  its 
doctrinal  pectUiarities.  This  Protestant  union  proved 
sufficiently  strong  to  secure  in  1573  the  adoption  of  a 
general  religious  treaty,  which  guaranteed  equal  rights 
to  Catholics  and  Protestants.  A  strong  reaction  against 
Protestantism  began  under  king  Stephen  Bathori  (1586 
to  1587).  His  successor,  Sigismund  III,  by  conferring 
o6Bces  and  dignities  exclusively  upon  Catholics,  induced 
many  nobles  to  renounce  Protestantism.  In  1717  the 
erection  of  new  Protestant  churches  was  forbidden,  and 
in  1733  the  Protestants  were  excluded  from  all  public 
offices.  Tbe  increasing  persecution  of  all  non-Catholics 
led  finally  to  the  interference  of  Prussia  and  Russia,  and 
to  the  partition  of  Poland. 

X.  Protettantum  in  Ilalg,  Spain,  and  France, — 1.  In 
Italy  the  revival  of  the  classical  studies  and  the  obser- 
vation of  the  corrupt  condition  of  the  ruling  Chureh 
had  diffused  among  the  educated  and  literary  classes  a 
widespread  contempt  not  only  of  the  Catholic  Chureh, 
but  of  Christianity  in  general.    The  friends  of  a  refor- 
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mation  of  the  Chiirch  hati,  however,  organized  aodeties 
in  Kome,  Venice,  and  other  cities,  and  the  writinf^  of 
the  German  and  Swi«  Rerormera  met  therefore  with  a 
great  deal  of  oynipathy  in  all  part*  nt  Italy.  One  party 
of  Italian  refurmeni,  which  counted  among  ita  members 
aeveral  cardinals,  as  Coiitarini  and  Pole,  was  averee  to  a 
separation  from  the  Church,  and  hoped  for  an  evangel- 
ical regeneration  of  the  old  Church,  Another  parly 
came  out  in  faror  of  a  thorough  reformation,  6rst  in 
Kerrara  (under  the  protection  of  the  duchess  Kenala,  a 
French  princess),  then  in  Mudena  and  many  other  cities, 
A  prominent  centre  of  refurmatory  movements  was  sub- 
se<)uently  in  the  city  of  Naples,  where  the  SpaniAh  no- 
bleman Juan  Valdez  displayed  a  remarkable  activity, 
and  where  two  of  the  greatest  preachers  of  Italy — Ber- 
nardino Oochino,  the  general  of  the  Capuchins,  and  the 
learned  Augustinian  Peter  Martyr  Vermigli  —  were 
gained  for  the  Reformation.  Translations  of  the  princi- 
pal writings  of  German  and  Swiss  Keformers,  mostly 
imder  assumed  names,  found  a  wide  circulation,  and  the 
Italian  reformers  themselves  published  a  large  number 
of  writings,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  the  work 
entitled  On  tie  Benefit  of  Christ.  Under  Paul  III  the 
evangelical  Catholics,  like  Contarini  and  his  friendti,  had 
for  a  time  a  leading  influence  upon  the  government  of 
the  Church ;  but  in  1542  a  decided  reaction  began  when 
the  pope,  by  the  advice  of  cardinal  Caraffa,  who  bad  for- 
merly been  a  friend  of  Contarini,  appointed  an  inquisi- 
tion for  the  suppression  of  I'rotestantism.  Many  of  the 
leading  friends  of  the  Reformation  fled  to  foreign  coun- 
tries; among  them  Oechino, Vermigli, Vergerio  (bishop 
of  Capo  d'  Istria),  and  Caraccioli,  a  nephew  of  cardinal 
Caraffa.  When  Caraffa  became  pope,  under  the  name 
of  Paul  IV,  the  persecution  extended  also  to  the  Cath- 
olics of  evangelical  sentiments,  including  a  number  of 
cardinals  and  bishops.  Under  Paul  V  an  /lukx  l.ibro- 
rum  Prohibiionim  led  to  the  suppression  of  all  literature 
friendly  to  Protestantism.  Protestantism  in  Italy,  as 
in  other  countries,  had  been  divided  into  Lutheranism 
and  Calvinism,  with  a  prevailing  inclination  to  the  lat- 
ter; and  Anti  -  Trinitarian  followers  of  Servetus  had 
likewise  become  numerous,  although  they  bad  to  keep 
their  opinions  secret.  The  division  of  the  Protestants 
weakened  their  power  of  resistance,  and  before  the  end 
<>f  the  century  the  Inquisition  bad  destroyed  all  ves- 
tiges of  Protestant  communitiesi  Among  the  distin- 
guished martyiB  of  the  Reformation  were  Camesecchi 
and  Palearius;  two  Waldensian  congregations  in  Cala- 
bria were  rooted  out  in  a  terrible  massacre. 

2.  The  union  of  Spain  imder  one  ruler  with  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands  facilitated  the  introduction  of  the 
writings  of  the  Cierman  Reformers.  Resides,  fVom 
Ream,  which  was  wholly  Protestant,  the  tloctrines  of 
the  Swiss  Reformation  spread  into  Aragon.  Seville 
and  Valladulid  became  the  chief  seats  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Diego  de  Valera,  John  Egidiua,  Ponce  de  la 
Fuente  (all  of  Seville),  Alfonso  and  Juan  Valdez,  and 
Augustine  Castalla  were  among  its  prominent  friends. 
Francis  Enr.oiias  and  Juan  Perez  translated  the  Bible. 
From  fear  of  the  Inquisition,  the  Spanish  IVotestants 
never  ventuml  to  constitute  congregations;  the  Inqui- 
sition, nevertheless,  discovered  them,  and  exterminated 
them  with  merciless  cruelty.  In  1570  Protestantism 
was  regarded  as  fully  extinct. 

8.  France,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  had  often  taken  a 
leading  part  in  opposing  the  claims  of  the  papacy,  and 
in  asserting  the  superiority  of  general  councils  over  the 
pope;  but  it  had  sliown  no  sympathy  with  a  thorough 
reform  of  doctrine.  When  Luther's  views  became  known 
in  France,  they  were  condemned  ( 1 52 1 )  by  the  Sorbonnc. 
One  of  the  French  bishops,  Guillaume  Brifonnet,  took, 
however,  an  active  interest  in  the  reformation  of  the 
Church,  He  called  to  his  aid  men  like  Lcf%\'re.  FarrI 
(who  was  at  that  time  regent  of  the  college  of  cardinal 
Le  Moine  at  Paris),  Rousscl,  and  others ;  but  when  the 
charge  of  heresy  was  raised  against  him,  be  cut  loose 
from  bis  Reformed  friends,  and  in   I52!>  pronounced 


against  Lnther.  When  Pariiaroent  waa  appealed  n  in 
the  suppression  of  Protestantism,  it  lent  at  once  its  ana 
to  the  clergy  for  bloody  peraecution.  In  15S4  Jean  b 
Clerc,  of  Meaux,  the  first  martyr  of  the  Belannaiiija, 
was  executed  in  Metz.  In  1529  a  i^reat  aenaatioa  vii 
aroused  by  the  hanging  and  burning  of  Louis  de  Ber- 
quin,  a  royal  councillor  and  zealous  adheroit  of  \it 
Reformation,  whose  writings  and  tranalationa  bad  |ae- 
viuualy  (1623)  been  condemned  by  th«  Sorbanne.  Fnn- 
cis  I  waa  an  ailmirer  of  Eraamua,  and  br  nature  avox 
to  any  dedaive  attitude  in  religions  albin;  be  waa, 
moreover,  quick  in  detecting  the  advantafsea  whidi  aa 
alliance  between  the  Protestant  princes  of  GcraiaBy  sad 
the  ruler  of  France  against  the  Catholic  empenc  of  Go- 
many  might  have  for  him  and  for  France.  On  tbt 
other  hand,  he  was  afraid  of  disturbing  the  religioiis 
unity  of  France,  and  desirous  of  aecuring  the  pope's  aid 
in  his  war  against  the  German  emperur.  Thus  lua 
course  in  the  progreae  of  the  religioua  controrenies  was 
wavering  and  undecided.  At  his  court,  and  even  in  hb 
family,  both  parlies  were  represented,  the  chief  patna 
of  the  Reformation  being  his  sister  Margarpi,  qneen  ui 
Navarre,  While  the  persecution  of  the  Lutherans  veui 
forward,  and,  in  January,  1535,  several  of  the  RefmiDt^ 
were  executed  in  Paris  in  a  Uarbaroua  war,  Flaocie  as- 
sured the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany  that  he  t» 
really  in  favor  of  a  religiona  reformation,  and  that  edr 
some  fanatics  were  punished  in  France.  Of  cofi9id«>- 
ble  interest  are  the  negnlialiona  which  took  fiaa  be- 
tween Francis  and  Melancthon,  The  king  became  >r- 
quainted  with  Melancthon  in  conseqnence  of  a  menMriil 
which  the  latter  addieased  in  1681  to  Guillaume  Beflar. 
and  in  which  he  explained  the  essential  points  of  ti^ 
Reformation,  and  how  they  might  be  leoonciled  wiik 
the  Catholic  doctrine,  Melancthon'a  J.ori  Cuaimn 
pleased  the  king  much.  In  1 535  John  Sturm,  t  bea  fte- 
fessor  in  Paris,  invited  Melancthon  to  France,  Mefanc 
thmi  answered  cordially,  and  was  then  formally  ioTiiel 
by  the  king  himself,  by  cardinal  Bellay,  Sturm,  n^ 
Guillaume  Bellay,  Luther  waa  in  favor  c^  accepliac 
the  invitarion,  but  the  elector  sharply  rpfuaed  to  prt 
him  permission,  Melancthon  therefore  did  not  go,  bat 
in  August  of  the  same  year  hia  CoiuiKuwi,  with  anar 
alterations,  waa  presented  to  the  Sorbonne  for  their  de- 
cision, in  the  form  of  a  confession  of  faith,  and  it  ra 
declared  by  them  to  be  thoroughly  obJeoiooaUe,  Tht 
king,  nevertheleaa,  announced  in  December  to  the  Pn-;- 
estant  princes  aaaembled  at  Smalkald  that  be  had  fomed 
a  favorable  opinion  of  the  articles  of  Melancthon.  Swc 
bowevo',  the  king,  chiefly  through  the  influence  rf 
cardinal  Toumon,  ceased  to  manifest  any  sympatkr 
with  the  canse  of  the  Reformation,  With  it  tbe  na- 
nection  of  Frenchmen  with  the  Lutheran  Refon^uiei 
seems  to  have  come  to  an  end,  until,  at  a  later  peii^ 
the  conquest  of  German  territories  gave  to  Fnace  > 
considerable  number  of  Lutheran  congregations. 

The  friends  whom  bishop  Brifonnet  had  caBed  l^ 
Meaux  to  assist  him  in  his  reformatory  work  reuoiBK 
mostly,  like  himself,  within  the  old  Church,  eantemin^ 
themselves  with  diffusing  spiritual  and  evang^ioal  le^ 
ings  among  Catholics.  Lef^vre  (Faber  Stapuleiisi<\, 
after  having  fled  to  Strasburg  on  account  of  tbe  cbacff* 
of  heresy  brought  against  him,  was  recalled  br  FraDct;  L 
appointed  librarian  at  Blois,  where  he  ttanalMed  the  UU 
Testament,  and  spent  the  end  of  his  life  at  tbe  ooon  cf 
Margaret  of  Navane,  Gerald  Roussel,  who  fled  wiik 
Lefevre  to  Strasbarg,  became  subaequoitly  bishop  ri 
Oleron,  where  he  introiluced  important  refonaa,  bs( 
never  ceased  to  be  euapected  of  heresy.  Kven  Harp- 
ret  of  Navarre,  the  zealous  patron  of  all  friends  ct  tbt 
Reformation,  who  reformed  all  the  churches  of  her  HttK 
state  according  to  evangelical  principles,  never  rrjeaidp 
it  necesaary  to  separate  extenully  fnim  the  Catfaoiir 
Church.  Her  course  was  disapproved  by  CUvin,  be 
her  work  was  continued  by  her  daughter  Jeaiuie  d"A)- 
brrt,  the  wife  of  Antoine  of  Bourbon,  and  in  15^  th 
i  Rcfurmatiun  was  fully  carried  thiough  in  Beam. 
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The  main  refonnatoiy  moTement  of  Fnnoe,  which 
las  pUtyed  a  conspicuous  part  in  its  ecclesiastical  aa  well 
a  political  histoi}-,  attaches  iuelf  to  the  name  of  John 
Mvin.  He  was  a  native  of  France,  and  became  thor- 
ughly  imbued  with  reromiatory  ideas  while  studying 
it  Bourges  and  Paris.  He  had  to  flee  in  1583,  spent  a 
bait  time  at  the  court  of  the  queen  of  Navarre,  re- 
uraed  to  Paris,  but  had  to  flee  again  to  Switzerland  in 
634,  when  he  wrote  his  Iiatitutet,  in  the  preface  of 
rhich  he  exposes  the  injustice  of  the  king.  From 
iaaVe  he  went  to  Geneva,  where,  with  the  exception  of  a 
ew  years  which  he  spent  in  Strasbiirg,  which  was  then 
I  German  city,  he  remained  until  the  end  of  his  life, 
IS  the  author  and  recognised  leader  of  one  of  the  two 
:reat  divisions  of  the  Kefonnation  of  the  16th  century. 
Though  he  was  not  allowed  to  return  to  France,  (>enera 
lecame  the  hearth  and  home  from  which  the  Keforma- 
ion  in  France  itself  was  constantly  receiving  new  food, 
[n  the  Utter  years  of  the  reign  of  Francis  the  perse- 
mtion  of  the  Reformed  increased  in  severity ;  and  es- 
}ecially  the  Waldenses  in  Mtirindul  and  Cabri^res,  in 
Provence,  suflered 'from  a  most  horrible  persecution, 
irhich  in  1545  ended  in  a  general  massacre.  Notwith- 
ttanding  the  persecution,  the  number  of  the  Reformed 
■TKw  steadily;  it  was  very  Urge  even  at  the  death  of 
Fnncis  I,  in  1647,  and  rapidly  increased  during  the  reign 
}f  Henry  II.  ReguUr  congregations  began  to  be  formed 
in  the  large  cities  in  1555,  and  in  1559  a  general  syn- 
id  held  at  Paris  agreed  upon  a  confession  of  faith  and 
I  Church  order.  (For  the  further  history  of  the  Re- 
Tormed  Church,  see  France.)  The  subsequent  histo- 
ry of  the  Reformed,  to  whom  soon  the  name  of  Hugue- 
nots was  generally  applied,  is  closely  connected  with 
the  political  history  of  France.  They  were  forced  in 
self-defence  to  act  no  less  as  a  political  than  an  ecclesi- 
astical party.  While  the  Catholics  adhered  to  the  fa- 
natical Guises,  the  Protestants  looked  fur  protection  to 
the  Bniirbons.  In  1570  they  received  in  the  Peace  of 
St.  Germain  equal  rights,  and  several  fortresses  as  a 
guarantee  of  the  peace;  but  two  years  later  (1572),  St. 
Bartholomew's  Eve  was  the  beginning  of  the  most  ter- 
lible  ordeal  through  which  they  passed  in  their  entire 
history,  more  than  30,000  of  them  being  liiassacred 
during  one  month.  King  Henry  III  was  driven  by  the 
arrogance  of  the  Guises  into  the  ranks  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, and  was  soon  after  assassinated  by  the  Dominican 
Clement.  Then  the  first  Protestant,  Henry  of  Navarre, 
ascended  the  French  throne.  To  save  the  Protestant 
cause,  be  submittetl  externally  to  the  Catholic  Church ; 
but  to  his  former  coreligionists  he  preserved  his  sym- 
pathy and  secured  equal  rights  in  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
During  the  reigns  of  the  following  kings  the  Huguenots 
again  passed  through  a  series  of  severe  persecutions : 
under  Louis  XIV  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked,  and 
a  Urge  number  of  families  compelled  to  emigrate,  and 
to  settle  in  foreign  countries.  The  French  Revolution 
at  last  began  fur  them  the  sra  of  religious  freedom. 

XI.  Main  and  Minor  Diimmu. — The  Reformation 
swept  with  irresistible  power  over  all  Europe.  In  some 
countries  it  was  totally  extinguished  by  Hre  and  blood; 
in  others  it  maintain«l  itself  as  the  religion  of  the  mi- 
nority ;  in  others  still  it  became  the  predominant  or  the 
exclusive  religion  of  the  people.  Fifty  years  after  its 
beginning  it  numbered  many  millions  of  adherents.  All 
these  millions  agreed  in  protesting  against  the  claim 
of  Rome  to  be  the  only  true  Christian  Church,  and  in 
the  desire  to  restore  a  purer  form  of  Christianity.  The 
immense  majority  tallied  amund  three  centres — the  Lu- 
theran, the  Reformed,  the  Anglican  Refiirmalion.  These 
three  main  divisions,  and  even  the  principal  subdivis- 
ions, of  the  16th  century  have  retained  their  identity 
to  the  present  day.  To  the  old  subdivisions  new  ones 
have  been  added.  Thus,  in  the  18th  century,  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists  sprang  from  the  Church  of  EngUnd, 
and,  with  an  unparalleled  rapidity  of  growth,  soon  took 
a  front  rank  among  the  most  numerous  subdivisions  of 
the  Reformed  churches.    The  subdivisions  have  again 


been  subdivided  into  a  number  of  minor  sects,  and  in 
many  of  tbem,  at  times,  the  old  doctrinal  pUtrorma  of 
the  founders  of  the  Reformers  appeared  to  have  been 
abandoned,  leaving  nothing  but  the  name  of  the  Church 
as  a  bond  of  connection  with  the  Reformation  of  the  16tb 
century.  The  very  name,  however,  and  the  remaining 
consciousness  of  a  live  connection  with  the  great  move- 
ment  of  the  16th  century  have  proved  elements  of  great 
conservative  force,  and  have  been  largely  instrumental 
in  keeping  the  territory  which  the  three  great  branches 
of  the  Reformation  conquered  in  the  16th  century  un- 
diminished up  to  the  present  day.  While  it  has  been 
the  prevailing  tendency  in  the  history  of  the  subdivis- 
ions to  devehip  independent  life-organisms  illustrating 
the  vitality  of  the  principles  and  theories  which  led  to 
their  separate  exutenoe,  attempts  have  never  been  want- 
ing to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  union  connecting  them. 
Many  sulxlivisiuns  which  had  been  formed  in  conse- 
quence of  disagreeing  views  on  particuUr  points  of  be- 
lief or  Church  government  have  been  reunited  on  the 
basis  of  the  points  common  to  all,  allowing  the  right  to 
disagree  on  points  of  minor  importance.  In  modem 
times,  attempts  have  even  been  made  to  find  a  perma- 
nent bond  of  union  for  all  the  subdivisions  of  the  large 
groups  of  the  Protestant  churches.  Thus,  all  the  buh- 
ops  of  the  churches  in  doctrinal  conformity  with  the 
Church  of  EngUnd  have  twice  been  called  to  meet  in 
Pan-Anglican  councils.  All  the  Reformed  and  Presby- 
terian churches  met  in  1877  for  the  first  lime  in  a  Pan- 
Presbyterian  Council  in  Edinburgh.  The  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  took,  in  1876, 
the  first  step  towards  the  courocation  of  an  CEcumeuical 
Council  of  Methoftism. 

While  the  large  majority  of  the  millions  which  in 
the  16th  century  roee  up  against  and  separated  fh>m 
the  Church  of  Rome  rallied  around  three  large  centres, 
it  was  but  natural  that  many,  in  the  search  of  a  pure 
ChristUnity,  arrived  at  different  results.  Some  of  these 
dissenters  never  succeeded  in  forming  sects;  others  be- 
came numerous,  and  have,  in  the  course  of  time,  assumed 
Urge  dimensions.  To  the  Utter  class  belong  the  Bap- 
tists, the  Anti-Trinitarians,  the  Friends,  and  many  oth- 
ers. All  of  these  have  long  had  to  struggle  for  toler- 
ation, because  Protestant  governments  united  with  the 
Catholic  in  persecuting  and  suppressing  them.  More 
recently,  however,  the  principle  of  religious  liberty  has 
gradually  come  to  be  recognised  in  neariy  all  ChristUn 
countries,  and  enabled  individuaU  as  well  as  sects  to 
carry  out  the  great  principles  which  Uy  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Reformation  of  the  leth  century  to  the  best  of 
their  understanding,  and  to  worship  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  own  onnadence.  About  the  middle 
of  the  present  century  (1845),  an  attempt  was  made  to 
unite  in  one  association,  called  the  EvangeMcal  Alliance, 
ChristUns  belonging  to  all  denominations  collectively 
called  evangelical,  and  to  represent,  on  a  larger  scale 
than  had  ever  been  attempted  before,  the  unity  of  all 
these  churches  in  the  more  important  articles  of  faith, 
notwithstanding  their  separation  by  extonal  organiza- 
tion. A  list  of  nine  articles  was  drawn  np,  to  which,  it 
was  thought,  all  ChristUns  wishing  to  be  regarded  as 
evangelical  might  be  expected  to  assent.  In  the  list  of 
these  srticles  are  included  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
the  Trinity,  the  utter  depravity  of  human  nature,  jus- 
tification by  faith  alone,  the  eternal  blessedness  of  the 
righteous  and  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked,  the 
divine  institution  of  the  Christian  ministry.  According 
to  this  programme,  it  could  and  did  become  a  rally- 
ing-point  for  Lutherans,  Reformed,  and  Presbyterians, 
Congregstionalists,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Moravians,  the 
evangelical  or  Low -Church  party  of  the  Anglican 
churches,  and  a  number  of  minor  denominations.  It 
was  objected  to  by  the  so-called  high  and  strict  Church 
parties  among  Anglicans  and  Lutherans,  by  Unitarians 
and  Universolists,  by  the  Friends,  by  the  Annihilation- 
ists,  and  by  all  Anti-Trinitarians  and  Rationalists. 

XII.  Central  and  Fundammlal  Principkt  of  the  Rff- 
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ormatioa. — ^The  parties  which  withdrew  bom  the  Chinch 
of  Rome  in  the  16th  oenuuy  and  tried  to  restore  a  purer 
furm  of  Christianity  took  different  roads  and  arrivetl  at 
different  results;  yet  there  was  one  principle  in  which 
they  all  agreed,  and  which  may  be  declared  to  be  pre- 
eminently the  central  principle  of  the  Reformation— this 
was  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Ev- 
ery Reformed  Church  charged  the  Church  of  Rome  with 
holding  doctrines  and  usages  which  the  former  deemed 
anti-scriptural,  and  which  on  that  ground  it  rejected. 
The  thica  large  divisions  of  the  Reformation  were  all 
more  intent  upon  eliminating  from  the  creed  of  Chris- 
tendom what  could  be  proved  to  be  anti-scriptural  than 
to  undertake  the  revision  of  every  article  of  the  creed 
by  a  scriptural  test  exclusively.  Thus  they  all  retained 
what  the  early  coimcils  had  defined  on  the  essence  of 
the  Godhead  and  the  person  of  Christ.  Gradually  other 
parties  ansa  which  demanded  a  greater  prominence  for 
the  necessity  of  the  scriptural  affirmative  proof,  and  that 
not  too  great  a  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  testimony 
of  the  early  Church,  Hence  many  doctrines  which  the 
great  Reformed  churches  of  the  16th  centuiy  agreed  in 
continuing  in  their  creeds  were  by  other  Christian  in- 
quirers declared  to  lack  the  foundation  of  a  clear  script- 
ural proof,  and  on  that  ground  either  rejected  or  held  as 
indifferent  on  which  Bible  Christians  bsd  a  right  to  dis- 
agree. All  tbeae  pattiea,  however,  held  fast  to  the  fun- 
damental principle  that  the  Bible  was  the  supreme 
authority  for  the  believer  in  Christ  Other  sects  and 
IMurties  have  made  a  distinction  between  the  written 
(icripture  and  the  Word  or  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  placed 
the  latter  above  the  former;  others,  again,  have  found 
a  hidden  sense  in  the  Bible  besides  the  literal ;  yet  all 
these  parties  concur  in  recognising  the  central  principle 
of  the  Reformation.  A  total  change  of  the  basis  of  the 
Reformation  was  attempted  by  the  Rationalists  of  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries,  who  wanted  to  have  the  Bible 
regarded  and  interpreted  as  any  other  book,  recognising 
what  appeared  to  agree  with  sound  reason,  and  claiming 
the  right  to  reject  all  the  remainder.  The  divergence 
l)etween  this  view  and  the  central  principle  of  the  Ref- 
ormation is  so  appareut  and  so  radical  that  the  long- 
continued  coexistence  of  both  views  in  many  of  the  Eu- 
ropean State  churches  can  only  be  explained  from  the 
fact  that  the  churches  were  enslaved  by  the  State,  and 
treated  not  as  forms  of  religion,  but  as  a  division  of  the 
State  administration.  The  introduction  of  self-govern- 
ment into  these  churches  rapidly  developa  a  tendency 
towards  the  complete  separation  between  the  Rational- 
istic and  the  Biblical  conception  of  Christianity, 

Theologians  have  sometimes  called  this  principle  the 
formal  principle  of  the  Reformation,  or  the  prmdpiwn 
copaotomdi.  They  have  distinguished  from  it  the  ma- 
terial principle,  or  prindpium  estendi,  which  proclaims 
the  justification  of  the  sinner  by  faith  alone.  Both  are 
intimately  connected.  When  the  Church  is  no  longer 
viewed  as  the  infallible  teacher  of  the  true  Christian 
doctrine,  but  the  inquirer  after  Christian  truth  is  point- 
ed to  the  Bible  and  to  Christ  himself,  the  soul's  salvation 
can  only  be  found  in  a  direct  relation  between  Christ  and 
the  Christian  souL  The  doctrine  occupies,  however,  a 
somewhat  different  position  in  the  doctrinal  systems  of 
different  Protestant  churches.    See  JusTiriCATtou. 

Xlll.  The  Seformation'i  Plan  in  Ike  Hatoty  of  the 
Chrittim  Church  and  m  the  UiMmry  of  the  World.— It 
is  agreed  on  all  sides,  and  not  even  denied  by  the  Cath- 
olics, that  the  Reformation  is  one  of  the  great  turning- 
points  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  that  with  it  begins 
an  entirely  new  era.  The  compulsory  uniformity  of 
the  Church  was  forever  at  an  end.  Church  history, 
henceforth,  has  not  to  deal  only  with  one  predominant 
and  all-powerful  Church,  but  with  a  number  of  rival 
churches,  the  number  of  which  has  steadily  increased. 
For  a  time,  the  leading  reformator}-  churches  in  dose  al- 
liance with  the  governments  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  prevailed  endeavored  likewise  to  enforce  conform- 
ity with  their  doctrines  and  laws ;  but  this  course  was 


gradually  iccogoiaed  to  be  untenable,  and  rdigioaa  tsk 
elation,  and  subaeqnently  the  freedom  of  religioas  am- 
fession,  has  become  one  of  the  characteristic  featores  <t 
the  Reformed  countries  The  Catholic  Church  cootiaaca 
up  to  the  present  day  to  brand  the  principle  of  rdigiea 
liberty  as  a  heresy  of  modem  times;  bat  it  is  ajmaUe 
fact  that  nearly  all  the  Catholic  countries  whick  nomi- 
nally continue  to  adhere  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Cbaitk 
entirely  disregard  what  their  Church  declares  to  be  the 
Catholic  principle,  and  have  inlrodoced  the  I'loustasi 
principles  of  religious  freedom  into  their  legistatioe. 

In  universal  history,  the  Reformation  is  by  all  bict^ 
rians  designated  as  one  of  the  great  movements  which 
mark  the  transition  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  moden 
times.  A  characteristic  feature  of  the  countries  which 
adopted  the  Reformation  is  the  progress  towards  polit- 
ical freedom,  and  the  separation  between  Chnich  tai 
StaU.  The  Catholic  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages  daised 
a  far-reaching  influence  upon  civil  legiaiatioB.  It 
claimed  the  sole  right  of  legislating  on  marriage  aSun, 
exempted  priests  and  monks  from  civil  jurisdictiaB,  mi 
accumulated  within  its  band  a  very  large  propottiao  el 
the  nation's  wealth.  Thoug  h  the  Reformed  Suae  chiBch- 
es  pursued  different  courses  in  reforming  the  civil  eodc^ 
the  tendency  to  make  all  dtizens  equal  befuae  the  kw 
can  be  directly  traced  to  the  Reformaiioo. 

Although  the  Catholic  Church  still  has  a  larger  meiD- 
bersfaip  than  all  the  Reformed  churches  camhaned,  th< 
power  and  the  commanding  influence  upon  the  destiniti 
of  mankind  are  more  and  more  passing  into  the  haodi 
of  states  the  governments  of  which  are  sepjurated  fna 
Rome,  In  the  New  World,  the  ascendency  of  the  United 
States  and  British  America,  in  both  of  which  Protestast- 
ism  prevails,  over  the  states  of  Spanish  and  Portopieae 
America  is  not  disputed  even  'hj  Catholics.  In  Ennfe, 
England  has  become  the  greatest  woiid-power,  aad  is 
its  wide  dominions  new  great  Protestant  ooamties  tn 
springing  into  existence,  especially  in  Aaatxaiia  oA 
Sooth  Africa.  In  Germany,  the  sufneme  power  has 
passed  from  the  declining  Catholic  house  of  Hapshag 
to  the  Protestant  house  of  HohenzoUem,  and  tlie  an 
Protestant  German  Empire  marks  an  addition  af  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  a^^gate  power  of  the  IVn- 
estantworld.  The  combined  influence  uf  the  ifaieegiat 
Teutonic  peoples — the  United  Slates,  Great  Britain,  sb^ 
Germany — continues  to  be  cast  in  a  steadily  taenttrnf 
ratio  for  the  defence  of  that  freedom  from  the  dicalida 
of  Rone  which  was  firet  won  by  the  ReformaljoB.  Thai 
freedom  is  now  not  only  fully  secured  ai^inat  any  |iea- 
sible  combination  of  Catholic  states,  but  the  iiailiamiall 
of  most  of  the  latter,  as  France,  Italy,  Austria,  PuctagA 
are  as  eager  in  the  defence  of  this  freedaai  as  tbe  Ftot- 
estant  states.  Thus  it  msy  be  said  that,  after  an  exis^ 
ence  of  about  8d0  years,  the  Reformation  has  totally  an- 
nihilated the  influence  of  Rome  upon  tbe  lavs  aad  the 
government  of  the  drilized  world. 

XIV,  IMtraturt. — A  great  many  works  wbidi  SR 
sources  for  the  history  of  the  Refi>rmalion  bare  ben 
mentioned  in  the  articles  on  the  RefnrnKta  and  oo  panic- 
ular  churches.  The  following  list  containa  works  which 
more  spedally  treat  of  the  history  of  tbe  Ififiai— tiia 
Sleidani  De  Statu  RfKgiomt  H  JMpaUine,  CanU  V  C*- 
tart,  Commentarii (Strasburg,  Ibbo;  EagL  trand. by  B»- 
hbn,  Lond.  1689);  Sculteti  Anmalmat  JivamgeHi  pamm 
per  Europam  Dedmo  Sexto  Saittit  Porta  S^tmb  Bern 
valiDecat  let  J I  [emhracii^ttte  time  frotn  l&l6ioIiK' 
(Heidelb.  1618) ;  Burnet,  Hal.  of  Ike  RrforwtaHom  (Lead. 
1679  sq.);  Gerdes,  Jntroductio  m  Hist.  £rfmgrHi  Sat. 
X  VJ  pateim  per  Europam  Jhnovati  (Groning.  I744-U. 
tom.iv);  Hagenbach, Korfasim^niiiirrdas  tfetatwwiGf 
tckichte  der  Reformatia»  ia  Devtxhland  mtd  der  Sckmtk 
(Leips.  1884-43,6  vols.;  En^  transL  bj-  Evelina  Mow 
Edinb,  1878  sq.);  Clausen,  Populare  Vortrmyt  wkr  ^ 
Jteformatitm (Leips.  1837) :  IVAubign^ Hittoire de  lab- 
formation  au  XVlieme  Sieek  (Paris,  I835-&S,  a  Teh; 
Engl,  tnmsl.  N.  Y,  1843  sq.) ;  and  the  suppieniefMarr  Ar- 
toire  de  la  Reformaiion  an  temp$  de  Cairim  (Parisi  1^ 
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q.STohL;  EngLtnuiaLN.Y.  1862-79);  Beausobre,  fliil. 
k  la  Biform.  (178S);  Neud«cker,  Gach.  der  Reform. 
Leips.  1843),  and  Getch.  tkt  Profetf.  (ibid.  1844, 2  vols.) ; 
iXSUinger, Die  A^orm.(I846-48,S  volfl.);  Gaillard, Hitf. 
if  tie  Reform.  (N.  Y.  1847);  Guericke,  Geseh.der  Reform. 
Berlin,' 1866) ;  Stebbing,  Hit.  of  Ike  Reform.  (Lond. 
18S0);  Waddington,  fftrt.  of  the  Reform,  (ibiil.  1841); 
ilardwick,  Hist,  of  the  Ch.  during  the  Reform.  (Camb. 
1866) ;  Soamea,  Hist,  of  the  Reform,  (lond.  1826) ;  Fi»h- 
T,  Uitt.  of  the  Reform.  (N.  Y.  1873).  On  the  doctrinal 
listory  of  the  Reformed  churches,  see  Domer,  Ge$eh.  der 
Prot.  Thenlogie  (1867,  Engl.  transL  1871) ;  and  Scbaff, 
Ireeds  of  Christendom  (N.  Y.  1877, 8  voK).     (A.  J.  a) 

REFORMATION,  FiwnvAi.  OP  THE.  This  is  an  an- 
mal  commemoration  in  Germany  of  the  great  event  of 
be  16th  century.  It  is  held  on  Oct.  31,  to  remind  of  the 
>pcning  of  the  Reformation  by  the  nailing  of  the  ninety- 
ive  theses  on  the  church  doors  at  Wittenberg  (Oct.  81, 
1517).  It  is  first  celebrated  as  a  secular  feast,  and  on  the 
bUowing  Sabbath  as  an  ecclesiastical  commemoration. 

REFORMATION  RIGHTS  (J<>*  reformandi')  are 
he  privileges  granted  to  the  different  princes  of  the 
Itefurmation  compact  at  the  Augsburg  Interim  m  1555 
» introduce  into  their  states  either  the  Catholic  or  Prut- 
»tant  faitb,  and  to  maintain  it  as  the  faith  of  the  peo- 
>le.  The  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648,  brought  in 
nodifications,  but  modem  events  have  made  so  many 
changes  that  the  rights  of  the  Reformation  exist  only 
n  name.  At  present  it  is  religious  liberty  which  each 
itate  concedes  to  its  subjects,  and  the  only  question  re- 
naining  is  whether  Church  and  State  shall  have  any 
nterdependence.    See  State, 

Reformed  Baptists.    See  Cahpbelutbs. 

Reformed  Charohes,  the  name  usually  given  to 
ill  the  churches  of  the  Reformation.  In  a  conventional 
lenae,  it  is  used  to  designate  those  Protestant  churchea 
a  which  the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  and  still  more  the 
Colvinistic  polity,  prevail,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Lutheran  (q.  v.).  The  influence  of  Calvin  proved  more 
wwerful  than  that  of  Zwingli,  which,  however,  no  doubt 
xmsiderably  modified  Che  views  prevalent  in  many  of 
these  churches.  The  Reformed  churches  are  very  gen- 
erally known  on  the  continent  of  Europe  as  the  Caltia- 
\itic  churches,  while  the  name  Protestant  Church  is  in 
lome  countries  almost  equivalent  to  that  of  Lutheran. 
Dne  chief  distinction  of  all  the  Reformed  churches  is 
iheir  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  sapper, 
:haracterize(l  by  the  utter  rejection  not  only  of  transub- 
itantiation,  but  of  consubstanliation ;  and  it  was  on  this 
point  maiiUy  that  the  oontroverey  between  the  Luther- 
los  and  the  Reformed  was  long  carried  on.  See  Lord's 
SUPPKR.  They  are  also  unanimous  in  their  rejection 
»f  the  use  of  images  and  of  many  ceremonies  which  the 
Lutherans  have  thought  it  proper  to  retain.  Among 
the  Reformed  churches  are  those  both  of  England  and 
Scotland  (notwithstanding  the  Episcopalian  government 
of  the  former  and  the  Presbyterianism  of  the  latter),  the 
Protestant  Church  of  France,  that  of  HoIUnd  and  the 
Netherlands,  many  German  churches,  the  once  flourish- 
ing Protestant  Church  of  Poland,  etc,  with  those  in 
America  and  elsewhere  which  have  sprung  from  them 
CUhambers).    See  Photestantish;  Repokhation. 

Reformed  (DUTCH)  Chnroh  in  America,  one 
a(  the  oldest  and  most  influential  bodies  of  Christians 
in  this  country. 

I.  Name, — Tbe  former  title  of  this  denomination  in- 
dicated its  historical  relations,  "the  Reformed  Protes- 
Unt  Dutch  Church  in  North  America."  It  is  "Re- 
formed," as  di3tinct  from  Lutheranism;  "Protestant," 
as  protesting  against  Rome ;  "  Dutch,"  as  expressing  its 
origin  in  Holland.  In  1867,  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote  of  iu  General  Synod,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  classes,  the  name  of  the  Church 
was  restored  to  its  simple  and  original  (ona—tke  Re- 
formed Church,  The  history  and  reawns  of  this  change 
aie  fully  preiented  in  an  elaborate  report,  which  is  ap- 


pended to  the  minutes  of  the  General  Synod  of  1867. 
The  word  "  Dutch"  was  originally  introduced  to  distin- 
guish the  Church  from  the  "  English"  Church,  by  which 
the  Episcopalian  denomination  was  generally  known,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  after  tbe  Dutch  colonial  govern- 
ment had  surrendered  to  tbe  British  in  1664.  The 
Hollanders  who  settled  New  York  and  Albany,  and  in- 
termediate pUces,  came  over  as  members  of  the  "  Re- 
formed Church  of  the  Netherlands"  and  representatives 
of  "  the  Reformed  Religion."  It  was  not  until  thirty 
years  after  the  cession  of  the  province  to  the  British 
that  the  word  "  Dutch"  was  incorporated  in  the  style 
and  title  of  a  Vingle  Church  when  William  III  of  Eng- 
land gave  a  charter  to  the  Netherland  Reformed  .Con- 
gregation in  the  city  of  New  York  as  the  "Reformed 
Protestant  Dutch  Church."  In  resuming  its  original 
name  the  Church  has  lost  none  of  its  historical  associa- 
tions, and  has  only  dropped  what  had  long  been  regard- 
ed by  many  as  a  hindrance  to  her  advancement. 

n.  Reformed  Church  in  ffolkmd.—'rbe  Reformed 
Church  of  tbe  Netherlands  was  a  legitimate  outgrowth 
from  the  great  Reformation  of  the  16th  century.  The 
conflict  for  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries was  preceded  by  the  labors  of  those  "Reformers 
before  the  Rcfonnation,"  Wessel  Gansevoort  and  Ru- 
dolph Agricola.  Both  of  these  illustrious  scholars  and 
teachers  were  natives  of  Groningen.  They  were  stu- 
dents of  the  Bible,  who,  fifty  years  before  Martin  Lu- 
ther, came  to  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  great  doctrines 
of  the  faith  with  which  he  shook  the  world.  But  it 
was  not  until  many  years  after  he  bad  taken  his  posi- 
tion that  he  saw  the  writings  of  Gansevoort,  and  then 
he  felt  constrained  to  make  the  fact  public,  lest  his  ene- 
mies should  use  their  agreement  ot  views  to  his  own 
disadvantage.  Gansevoort  was  an  eminent  teacher  at 
Heidelberg,  Louvain,  Paris,  Rome,  and  at  last,  as  bead 
of  a  celebrated  school,  in  his  native  Groningen,  where 
he  died  in  1489.  Agricola  was  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg,  and  was  noted  for  his  classical 
and  scientific  attainments,  and  especially  for  his  skill  in 
the  use  of  the  Greek  New  Test.  The  labors  of  these 
great  and  good  men  mightily  prepared  the  Way  for  the 
civil  and  religions  conflict  which  followed  under  Charles 
y  and  his  son  Philip  II  of  Spain.  Evangelical  (ruth 
struck  its  roots  deep  down  into  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Confessors  and  martyrs  for  Christ  were  never  wanting 
for  the  persecutions  of  the  government  and  the  Inqui- 
sition. The  poor  people  called  their  churches  "the 
Churches  of  the  Netherlands  under  the  Cross."  They 
worshipped  privately  for  many  years,  in  scattered  little 
assemblies,  until  they  crystallized  into  a  regular  eccle- 
siastical organization.  The  ban  of  the  empire  and  the 
curse  of  the  Romish  Church  could  not  keep  down  the 
rising  spirit  of  the  heroic  believers  in  Christ  aild  liberty. 
Every  new  act  of  tyranny  fanned  the  sacred  flame. 
Popular  field-preachers,  like  Herman  Strijker  and  Jan 
Arentsen,  gathered  thousands  of  people  beneath  the 
open  sky  to  listen  to  their  powerful  eloquence.  The 
whole  country  was  stirred  to  its  depths.  'The  hymns  of 
Beza  and  Clement  Marot,  translated  from  the  French, 
rang  out  the  pious  enthusiasm  of  the  multitudes.  Babes 
were  brought  for  baptism,  and  alms  were  collecte<l  for 
the  poor.  At  length  three  pastors  were  set  apart  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Church  in  Amsterdam,  deacons  and 
deaconesses  were  appointed  to  distribute  alms  to  tbe 
needy  saints,  and  churches  were  organized.  In  1568 
the  Synod  of  Antwerp  was  held,  which  adopted  the 
Belgic  Confession,  and  laid  tbe  foundations  of  that  no- 
ble Church  to  which  subsequent  synods  only  gave  more 
permanent  shape.  Her  scholars  and  theologians,  her 
schools  and  universities,  her  pure  faith  and  holy  living, 
her  active  zeal  and  martyr  spirit,  gave  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Holland  the  leading  position  among  tbe  sis- 
ter churches  of  the  Continent.  Her.  catholic  feeling 
and  religious  liberty  made  her  a  refuge  for  the  perse- 
cuted of  other  Unds.  The  Waldenses  and  the  Hugue- 
nots, the  Scotch  Covenanters  and  the  English  Puritans. 
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foand  ■  welcome  at  ber  altan;  and  John  Robinson  and 
the  voyagers  of  the  Mayflower  learned  in  Holland  some 
of  the  best  lesoons  which  they  bruugfat  with  tbem  to 
llymoutb  Rock. 

III.  Ilulory  of  the  Se/ormed  Chtrdi  in  America.— \. 
Origin. — The  Reformed  Church  in  America  was  founded 
by  emigrants  from  Holland,  who  formed  the  colony  of 
the  New  Netherlands,  under  the  authority  of  the  States- 
General  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dutch  East  In- 
dia Company.  Henririck  Hudson  arrived  in  New  York 
harbor  SeptJ  II,  1609,  in  the  Half  Moon,  and  proceeded 
as  far  as  Fort  Orange  (now  Albany).  Trading-posts 
were  established  there  and  on  Manhattan  Island  (New 
York)  in  1614.  The  emigrants  came  for  trade,  but  they 
did  not  neglect  religion  and  the  public  worship  of  God. 
They  had  no  ordained  minister  and  no  organized  Church 
for  several  years ;  but  two  "  krank  -  besoeckers,"  or 
"zieken-troosters" — literally  "comforters  of  the  tick," 
pio<is  persons  who  were  often  commissioned  as  aids  to 
the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  the  mother-country — 
came  over  with  governor  Minuit  in  1626.  These  were 
Jansen  Krol  and  Jan  Huyck.  "They  met  the  people 
un  Sundays  in  an  upper  room  above  a  horse-miU,  and 
read  the  Scriptures  and  the  creeds  to  them.  This  was 
the  bf ginning  of  public  worship  tn  Nm  Amtterdam." 
There  is  evidence,  however,  that" a  considerable  Church 
was  organized  in  that  city  as  early  as  1619,"  and  that 
"a  list  of  members  in  full  communion  of  the  Church  of 
New  York  is  still  extant,  dated  1622"  (/.t/e  ofl}r.  John 
H.  Litingtlvn,  p.  79,  note). 

The  first  minister  of  the  Gospel  who  came  to  this 
country  from  Holland  was  the  Rev.  Jonas  Michaelius, 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Leyden,  and  afterwards 
a  missionary  in  San  Salvador  and  Guinea.  He  preached 
in  New  Amsterdam  from  1628  to  1688,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Holland.  See  Michaelius.  In  the  spring 
of  the  same  year  his  successor,  the  Rev.  Everardus  Bo- 
gardus,  arrived,  bringing  with  him  the  first  schoolmas- 
ter, Adam  Koelandsen,  who  organized  the  parochial 
school  of  the  Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  This 
school  is  still  in  existence,  without  a  break  in  its  suc- 
cession of  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  It  is 
sustained  by  the  Collegiate  Church,  and  has  always 
been  "  an  instrtiment  of  much  good  to  the  Church  and 
to  the  community."  A  history  of  it  has  been  published 
in  a  small  volume  by  its  present  principal,  Mr.  Dun- 
shee.  This  intimate  connection  of  the  Church  and  the 
school  was  characteristic  of  the  early  Reformed  church- 
es, and  it  antedates  the  claim  of  priority  made  for  the 
New  England  Puritans  by  several  years.  The  upper 
room  in  Francis  Holemaker's  horse-mill  was  relin- 
quished as  a  place  of  worshii^  upon  the  arrival  of  domi- 
nie BogarduB  in  1638,  and  a  plain,  frail  wooden  church- 
building  and  a  parsonage  were  erected  near  what  is  now 
Old  Slip,  on  the  Enst  River.  In  1642,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  famous  navigator  David  Petersen  de  Vries,  funds 
were  raised  for  the  erection  of  a  stone  edifice  within  the 
fort  (now  the  Battery),  where  the  people  worshipped 
until  the  church  was  finished  in  Garden  Street  in  1698. 
A  church  was  planted  in  (he  colony  of  Rensellaerswyck 
(Albany)  under  the  patronage  of  Kilian  van  Rensellaer, 
a  pearl-merchant  from  Amsterdam,  who  founded  a  col- 
ony upon  the  large  tract  of  land  of  which  he  was  the 
first  patron.  In  1642  he  secured  the  services  of  the 
Rev.  Johannes  Megapolensis,  whose  call  states  that  "  By 
the  state  of  navigation  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  a 
door  is  opened  through  the  special  providence  of  (iod, 
also  in  the  New  Netherlands,  for  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  salvation  of  men,  as  good 
fruits  have  been  already  witnessed  there  through  (iod's 
mercy."  He  was  alxo  the  first  Protestant  missionary  to 
the  Indians  in  this  country,  preceding  the  labors  of 
John  Eliot  near  Boston  by  three  or  four  years.  See 
MKGAPOI.KN8IR.  His  succcssors  Dellius  and  Lydius  did 
the  same  good  work. 

2.  Firtl  /'fnW.— "The  Dutch  rule  in  Manhattan  last- 
fifty  years  from  the  establishment  of  the  first  trading- 


station.  The  Church  bad  been  oiigaDized  ahmt  tUrtr 
years.  The  city  of  New  AmatMdam,  at  the  date  oftiit 
surrender,  contained  only  1500  inhabitants;  anlihtn 
were  but  five  Reformed  cborches  in  the  whole  pmriKr 
—New  York,  Albany,  Flatbusb  and  KUtlanda,  Ixfa 
(or  Kingston),  and  Brenckelen  (Urooklyn).  Tbnt 
were  six  ministers  —  the  two  He^polensei^  Driao, 
Schaats,  Pulhemus,  and  Blom."  ilier  were  mm  <f 
thonHigh  education,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  leant,  dili^ts 
in  the  ministry.  1'here  were  also  a  church  at  Beiges. 
which  was  the  first  of  any  denomination  in  New  Jersr. 
oi^ganised  in  1660,  and  one  at  New  Arostel,  DA,  vUA 
subsequently  dropped  out  of  the  connection.  The  Hol- 
landers numbered,  at  the  time  of  the  surroider,  aim 
10,000  souls.  This  first  period  of  the  Church  wa>  nec^ 
easarily  one  of  very  small  beginninf^  The  cbmdHs 
were  planted  in  the  wilderness.  They  encountocd  iL 
the  difficulties  of  new  colonies — surrounded  by  situt 
tribes,  separated  by  long  distances  from  each  <»ber,  sod 
dependent  entirely  upon  HoIUihI  for  their  cleixy  snl 
school-teachera.  Civil  affairs  were  sometimes  lah^i- 
pily  mixed  up  with  religious  inlereste,  and  the  grawik 
was  slow  indeed. 

3.  The  Kctmd  period  covers  nearly  three  quaitns  of 
a  century  (1664  to  1737),  during  which  abnnt  Sky 
churches  were  added  to  the  denomination.  Of  l^at 
fourteen  were  in  New  Jersey,  about  twenty  on  the  bask 
of  the  Hudson  River,  about  half  as  many  in  ihevalkn 
of  Schoharie,  Orange,  and  Ulster,  and  a  half-dozn  « 
Long  Island  and  Staten  Island.  Forty-two  minisue 
began  their  labors,  some  of  them  only  remaining  a  dxr, 
lime,  among  these  churches;  and  at  the  elate  (rftte 
period  there  were  sixty  churches,  and  seventeen  uiiii;- 
ters  of  HoUandish  extraction  in  America.  VTbea  lit 
English  rule  began  in  New  York,  emigratioo  from  HtJ- 
land  almost  ceased.  Frequent  collisions  00.101  ed  nh 
the  British  governors  of  the  province.  Govomr  Jo- 
dros  sent  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  [m 
Van  RASSI.AER,  N1CH01.AS]  to  Albany  to  lake  pme- 
sion  of  the  Dutch  church  there;  and  governor  Flelcter, 
failing  to  impose  the  use  of  the  English  languid  ify 
law  upon  the  Hollanders,  procured  the  passage  of  alii 
by  the  Assembly  settling  a  maintenance  for  miniaHH 
which  was  so  worded  that,  while  it  might  apply  t»  &- 
senters,  it  practically  subserved  the  Church  of  Ei^faiid. 
and  made  it  substantially  the  Established  Chnrck  is 
the  connties  of  New  York,  Kings,  Queens,  RichnKoi 
and  Westchester.  Church-rates  were  exacted  by  tfcs 
government  for  the  support  of  these  Episcopalian  nm- 
isters.  The  line  of  separation  between  the  Dutch  ml 
English  gradually  became  more  distinct.  Many  ofikt 
Hollanders,  to  escape  English  oppression,  reroorcJ  » 
New  Jersey,  and  settled  principally  in  Middlesex,  Soe- 
erset,  Monmouth,  and  Bergen  comities,  where  Iher  bid 
the  foundations  of  churches  that  have  long  been  ptti 
and  powerful.  Some  French  Hnguenots,  who  fled  bm 
reli^ous  persecutions  in  the  Old  World,  also  settled  is 
New  York,  Westchester,  and  Ulster  counties,  and  as 
Staten  Island.  For  their  benefit,  the  Collegiate  Chnrt 
of  New  York  called  Samuel  Drii-ius,  who  could  pRstl 
in  French  as  well  as  in  Dutch  and  English;  and  Dsilk. 
Bonrepos,  and  Ferret  ministered  to  the  pioia  exiJe!> 
They  fraternized  heartily  with  the  Dutch  chnrtta^ 
and  ultimately  were  absorbed  in  the  one  orgaoizuia!. 
Their  descendants  in  the  same  localities  still  fomi  1 
strong  constituent  element  of  the  Reformed  Cbanb  it 
America. 

In  1709  a  large  body  of  Germans  from  the  FMalinai;. 
fleeing  from  religious  persecution,  settled  upcn  Livinp- 
ton  Manor,  in  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.,  and  in  the  vallri' 
of  the  Mohawk.  Among  them  were  many  Swis,  «b» 
sought  the  same  shelter  in  the  New  WoiM.  Unabki" 
obtain  help  from  the  Church  in  their  fttberland.  a> 
living  beside  their  Dutch  neighbois,  they  nalnn^ 
sought  and  received  assistance  from  tbem.  The  Cla<"' 
of  Amsterdam,  at  the  request  of  the  Church  of  the  1^ 
latinate,  agreed  to  aid  the  Germans  upon  oooditwa  ibc 
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they  would  adhere  to  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  the 
Palatinate  Conressiun  of  Faith,  the  Camms  of  the  Synod 
of  Dort,  and  the  Kules  of  Church  Uovemmeiit  of  Dort. 
Miiiistera  were  sent  over.  A  coetua  or  American  Claaais 
was  formed  by  the  direction  and  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Synod  of  Holland,  which  charged  the  Classia  of 
Anuterdam  with  the  supervision  of  the  alTairs  of  the 
German  Church  in  America,  which  then  extended  among 
the  (ierman  settlements  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  the  Can>Unas,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York. 
This  relation  subsisted  forty-six  years,  until  1793,  when 
the  ctetus  aaaerted  its  independence  of  the  Church  in 
Ilollaml.  See  Gkrham  Kefokmku  Church  in  Amkk- 
ICA.  In  Schoharie  and  Columbia  counties,  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  Hobawk,  the  German  and  Hollandisb  ele- 
ments have,  to  a  great  degree,  united  in  the  Kefurmed 
chuiches. 

4.  The  tkird  period  in  this  history  dates  from  the 
first  eOurt  of  the  Dutch  churches  to  secure  an  indepen- 
dent organization — 1737  to  1792.  Their  entire  depend- 
ence upon  the  Church  in  Holland  for  ministers,  their 
growth  in  numbers  and  their  distance  from  the  mother 
country,  the  necessities  of  a  new  country,  and  the  lack 
of  facilitiea  for  educating  their  clergy,  the  delays,  ex- 
pense, and  anxieties  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of 
sending  young  men  to  Holland  for  training  and  ordina- 
tion, and  other  good  reasons  growing  out  of  their  posi- 
tion and  the  ecclesiastical  restrictions  of  the  Classis  of 
Amsterdam,  led  to  the  organization  of  a  coetus,  or  ec- 
clesiastical association,  in  New  York  in  1737.  A  pUn 
was  carefully  framed,  submitted  to  the  churches,  and 
sent  to  Holland  for  approval  by  the  classis.  This  plan 
embraced  a  yearly  meeting  nf  clerical  and  lay  delegates 
fur  the  transaction  of  ecclesiastical  business  only,  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  churches,  and  in  entire  subordi- 
nation to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam.  But  nine  years 
pissed  away  before  that  body  gave  its  sanction.  The 
lirst  meeting  of  the  ccetus  was  held  in  September,  1747, 
and  the  first  German  ccetus  in  the  same  month. 

The  powers  of  this  body  were  too  limited  to  make  it 
really  effective.  It  had  no  authority  to  ordain  any 
man  to  the  ministry  without  special  permission,  nor  to 
decide  Bnally  upon  any  question.  But  these  restric- 
tions only  mused  the  spirit  of  independence  in  the 
younger  ministry,  and  generated  the  powerful  opposi- 
tion of  the  adherents  of  the  policy  of  the  mother 
Church.  In  1753  measures  were  taken  for  forming  an 
American  Classis,  which  was  organized  in  1755.  This 
event  caused  the  withdrawal  nf  the  conservatives,  who 
were  thereafter  known  as  the  "  Con/erentif,"  the  Dutch 
word  for  the  Latin  catus.  From  this  time  until  1771 
the  conflict  between  these  parties  rent  the  Church  asun- 
der. Ministers,  churches,  and  people  entered  into  the 
strife  with  the  mnet  bitter  animosities.  The  ccetus 
were  noted  for  their  practical  zeal,  their  pious  and  pro- 
gressive earnestness,  and  their  high  sense  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  Church  in  this  cuuntr}-.  The  confe- 
rentie  possessed  more  learning,  and  some  of  its  members 
occupied  the  highest  places  in  the  Church.  In  num- 
bers they  were  nearly  equal.  In  spirit,  while  both  were 
often  extremely  culpable,  the  Conferentie  are  generally 
credited  with  being  the  most  intemperate.  Yet  they 
should  be  regarded  as  impelled  by  their  zeal  for  a  thor- 
oughly educated  ministry,  and  for  the  order  and  wor- 
ship of  the  Church.  .  But  the  quarrel  grew  apace. 
Preachers  were  sometimes  disturbed  in  their  pulpits; 
public  worship  was  often  interrupted,  or  actually  stopiied, 
by  violence.  Church  doors  were  locked  against  one  or 
the  other  party  by  their  opponents.  Tumults  were  ex- 
cited on  the  Lord's  day  at  the  doors  of  the  sanctuaries. 
Personal,  domestic,  and  public  divisions  were  made  be- 
tween those  who  had  always  before  been  friends.  Re- 
ligion sufltred  sadly,  and  the  Church  seemed  almn«t  on 
the  brink  of  ruin,  when  at  length  the  hour  of  deliver- 
ance and  the  deliverer  came. 

In  1766  John  H  Livingston,  then  a  young  man,  ar- 
tived  in  Holland  to  study  for  the  ministry  at  the  Uni- 


versity of  Utrecht.  His  heart  was  filled  with  anxiety 
for  the  churches  at  home,  whose  dissensions  he  had  wit- 
nessed and  deplored.  With  great  wisdom  he  embraced 
every  opportunity  to  spread  information  and  take  coun- 
sel with  leading  men  in  Holland  respecting  the  state 
of  things  in  America.  He  prepared  a  plan  of  union, 
secured  the  assent  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and 
returned  to  New  York  as  pastor  of  the  Church  in  that 
city,  in  1770,  with  his  olive-branch.  In  October,  1771, 
a  convention  was  held  in  New  York,  at  which  there 
were  present  twenty-two  ministers  and  twenty-five  el- 
ders, from  thirty-four  churches.  The  plan  of  union  was 
presented  by  Dr.  Livingston,  discussed  in  a  friendly 
manner,  with  a  sincere  desire  for  peace,  ratified  by  that 
body,  and  transmitted  to  Holland  for  final  approval  by 
the  Classis  of  Amsterdam.  In  1772  their  favorable  an- 
swer was  received,  dated  Jan.  14  in  that  year.  (A  trans- 
lation is  printed  in  full  in  Corwin's  Manual  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  p.  11, 12.)  This  practically  ended  the 
long  strife.  A  general  synod  was  organized,  with  five 
classes.  The  power  of  licensing  and  ordaining  minis- 
ters was  granted  to  the  new  and  independent  body,  and 
the  way  was  thus  peacefully  prepared  for  the  formal 
and  final  organization.  The  articles  of  union  were  only 
intended  as  a  temporary  scaffolding  fur  the  erection  of 
a  more  permanent  eccle»iasiical  structure.  In  1788  the 
doctrinal  symbols  of  the  Church,  and  the  articles  of 
Church  government  used  in  Holland,  were  translated 
by  a  committee  of  the  synod.  In  1792  the  whole  work 
was  reviewed  by  the  synod,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
Church  in  this  land,  and  adopted  as  the  constitution  of 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  At  this  time  there  were 
one  hundred  and  thirty  churches  and  fifty  ministers. 
During  the  whole  period  of  strife  ninety  new  churches 
were  organized,  and  eighty-eight  ministers  began  their 
labore  among  them.  Before  the  first  attempts  at  inde- 
pendent organization,  for  forty  yeare  prior  to  1730,  the 
average  growth  in  ministers  and  churches  was  only 
seven  of  each  per  decade.  During  the  next  sixty  years, 
the  average  per  decade  arose  to  seventeen.  These  facts 
tell  the  story  of  the  differing  policies  of  the  coetus  and 
conferentie. 

The  separate  organization  which  was  thus  secured 
has  remained  to  this  day,  a  monument  of  providential 
interpceiiion,  and  of  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  its  chief 
human  agent.  Dr.  Livingston,  who  is  justly  revered  as 
the  father  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America.  The 
constitution  adopted  in  1792  continued  in  force  for  the 
space  of  fort  V  years.  In  1832  it  was  revised,  and  again 
in  1874. 

5.  Causes  of  Slow  Growth, — It  has  often  been  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise  to  persons  unacquainted  with  these  and 
other  facts  that  this  oldest  Presbyterian  Church  organi- 
zation in  this  country  has  been  of  such  slow  growth. 
The  reasons  are  self-evident.  The  Dutch  rule  in  New 
Amsterdam  lasted  only  about  thirty  years ;  and  when  it 
ceased,  the  population  of  the  city  was  but  1500.  The 
English  Episcopal  Church  n>8e  almost  to  the  power  of 
a  sute  establishment.  "The  Presbyterians  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  for  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years,  were 
practically  excluded  by  the  continued  use  of  the  Dutch 
language  from  the  Church  assemblies  of  the  Reformed, 
and  they  established  their  own  churches  nearly  half  a 
century  before  an  English  word  was  heard  in  a  Dutch 
church."  The  introduction  of  English  preaching  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Laidlie,  who  was  called  by  the  Church  of 
New  York  for  this  purpose,  was  the  result  of  a  long 
strife,  and  the  commencement  of  a  longer  struggle 
against  the  use  of  this  restrictive  tongue.  The  damage 
to  the  Church  from  this  cause  alone  was  almost  incalcu- 
lable, keeping  multitudes  away  from  its  sanctuaries,  and 
driving  many  of  the  younger  families  into  the  Episcopal 
and  Presbyterian  churches.  The  first  English  sermon 
was  preached  in  the  church  in  New  York  in  1704  by 
Dr.  Laidlie.  The  dependence  of  the  American  churches 
upon  the  mother  Church  in  Holland  for  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  also  produced  its  natural  results 
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in  dwarfing  their  growth  and  diminiabing  their  atrengtb. 
They  were  mere  attachments  to  a  foreign  body,  without 
ecclesiastical  organization  on  the  spot,  save  by  a  conaia- 
tory,  with  no  powers  of  legislation,  licensure,  or  ordina- 
tion, with  no  college  or  theological  aeininary  to  supply 
a  new  ministry,  distracted  by  internal  troubles,  and 
bound  hand  and  Toot  by  Old- World  alliances,  prejudices, 
and  powers.  The  only  wonder  is  that  the  Kefonned 
Church  maintained  its  separate  existence,  and  that  it 
achieved  its  independence  at  last.  After  the  articles  of 
union  were  adopted  in  1772,  the  Revolutionary  War 
added  greatly  to  the  embarrassments  of  the  Church. 
Many  ministers  were  obliged  to  leave  their  fincks  for 
years.  Church  edifices  were  sometimes  use<l  for  British 
cavalry  stables  and  riding-schools,  and  military  prisons; 
and  the  fairest  portions  of  the  goodly  heritage  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  opposing  armies.  After  peace  was  de- 
clared, the  Church  grew  slowly  but  surely,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  her  edncational  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions upon  a  broad  and  enduring  basis.  The  tenacity 
of  the  Dntch  character  is  abundantly  illustraled  in  the 
extreme  difficulty  with  which  this  Church  has  been  in- 
duced to  bieak  off  its  old  traditional  relaiionships  and 
attachments  to  its  foreign  origin.  It  never  has  yielded 
one  of  them  until  it  was  compelled  to  do  so  by  long  con- 
flicts. 

IV.  Thtologiail  Slandanit, — The  doctrinal  symbols 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  which  are  still  the 
same  with  those  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Holland, 
are,  (1)  the  Belgic  Confession ;  (2)  the  Heidelberg  Cat- 
echism, and  the  Compendium  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
which  is  an  abridgment  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
designed  for  the  young  and  to  prepare  for  the  Lord's 
supper ;  (3)  the  Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dordrecht. 
The  use  of  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism  in  Sun- 
day-schools has  been  also  sanctioned  by  the  Ueneral 
Synod.  The  Hellenbroek  Catechism  was  formerly  much 
employed  by  pastors  and  in  Sabbath-schools,  but  it  is 
now  out  of  use. 

These  standards  harmonize  with  each  other,  and  in 
all  essential  points  with  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  with  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith,  and  with  the  confessions  of  the  Reformed 
churches  of  Uermany,  France,  and  Switzerland.  The 
theology  of  the  Reformed  Church  is  "  Calvinistic,"  in 
the  moderate  sense  of  that  historical  term,  and  it  ia 
Calvinistic  simply  because  she  believes  it  to  be  scriptu- 
ral. The  liberality  with  which  she  holds  her  standards 
is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  very  Urge  number  both 
of  ministers  and  communicant  members  whom  she  has 
received  from  other  evangelical  bodies.  The  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  is  held  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  inter- 
preted by  the  Synod  of  Dort. 

V.  Church  Goveriwient. —  The  goveniment  of  the 
Church,  in  common  with  that  of  all  Reformed  churches, 
is  strictly  Presbyterian.  Her  constitution  recognises 
"  the  offices  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  be : 

"  1.  Ministers  of  the  Word. 
"  i.  Teachers  of  theology. 
"  8.  Elders. 
"  4.  Deacons." 

1.  Mimtlert  of  the  Word. — "No  person  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  exercise  the  office  of  a  minister  without  being 
regularly  inducted  thereto,  according  to  the  Word  of 
God  and  the  order  established  by  the  Church"  (Con- 
Hilution,  art.  ii,  §  1).  (ireat  care  is  required  in  the  ed- 
ucation of  studenu  and  in  the  examinations  of  candi- 
dates for  the  holy  office  by  the  classes,  which  have  the 
power  of  licensure,  ordination,  and  installation.  The 
candidates  for  both  licensure  and  ordination  are  required 
to  sipn  certain  "formulas,"  pledging  themselves  to  a 
hearty  belief  and  persuasion  of  the  theological  standards 
of  the  Church,  and  "diligently  to  teach  and  faithfully 
to  defend  the  same  without  either  directly  or  indirectly 
contradicting  the  same  by  our  public  preaching  or  writ- 
ings." If  difficulties,  or  doubts,  or  change  of  views  oc- 
cur respecting  doctrine,  they  engage  that  they  "wiU 


neitbtr  publicly  nor  privately  propose,  teach,  or  d^ead 
the  same,  either  by  preaching  or  writing,  until  tlin 
bare  flnt  revealed  such  aentimenta  u>  the  oaoaidny. 
claaaia,  or  synod,  that  the  same  may  be  there  exaniwj: 
being  always  ready  cheerfoUy  to  aubmit  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  consistory,  claaaia,  or  synod,  under  the  pea- 
ally  of  being,  in  case  of  refusal,  tpao  fano  auspeufej 
from  office."  Uther  provisions,  however,  guard  the  rights 
of  conscience  and  of  individual  judgment  against  aar 
harsh  or  unjust  treatment. 

Ministera  are  regarded  as  bound  to  the  atniee  of  the 
aanotuary  for  life,  and  are  not  at  liberty  to  seeulafiie 
themselves  "except  for  great  and  important  reaasn, 
concerning  which  the  classis  shall  inquire  and  dent- 
mine."  Superannuated  and  disabled  miniiiters  may  bt 
"  declared  emeriti,  and  be  exctued  firotn  all  furlber  ser- 
vice in  the  Church  during  such  iiiftnnity."  Is  (Ix 
case  of  pastors  thus  incapacitated  and  retired,  congiefES- 
tiuns  are  required  to  provide  a  reasonable  support,  aiih 
the  approval  of  the  claaas. 

The  parity  of  the  lainiatry  is  eflectnally  aecnRd  hf 
the  following  article  of  the  constitutiaa :  "All  minialen 
of  the  Gospel  are  equal  in  rank  and  authority.  AS  ait 
bishops  or  overseers  in  the  Church,  and  all  are  cqutl 
stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God.  No  superiority  skill 
therefore  be  ever  claimed  or  acknowledged  by  oue  aua- 
ister  over  another,  nor  shall  there  be  any  lords  ortt 
God's  heritage  in  the  Reformed  cburches"  (ait.  ii,  |  ISi 

Licentiates  and  ministera  of  churches  with  which  the 
Reformed  Church  holds  oorrespondenee  are  reeein'i 
upon  the  usiud  certificates  of  dismiannn  from  tbne 
bodies;  unices  there  be  grounds  of  presumption  agaiiM 
their  doctrines  and  morals;  and  then  inquiries  aie  u 
be  proposed  to  satisfy  the  classis  as  to  the  pmpriety  (rf 
proceeding  freely  in  each  case.  Foreign  ministers  fmt 
present  their  credentials  before  the  cUums  prior  to  invi- 
tatiun  by  any  consistory  to  preach  in  its  church ;  nri  k 
classis  can  receive  any  such  minister  without  strict  ol>' 
senancc  of  the  rules  of  the  Church  provided  for  tbt« 
cases.  Ministera  coming  from  non-oorrespoiiding  fanJ- 
ies  mint  always  be  examined  respecting  their  tbeokif;- 
ical  views  before  they  can  be  received. 

2.  Teacher*  o/theoiogf,  or  professors  in  the  tbtsio^ 
cal  seminary,  are  to  be  appointed  only  by  the  Genecal 
SyiKMl — the  office  is  for  life,  or  during  good  behariM— 
"and  to  that  synod  a  professor  of  theokq^  shall  ahran 
be  amenable  for  his  doctrine,  mode  of  teacbiDg,  aa^ 
moral  coiKlart."  He  is  also  required  to  aign  a  ooomiu- 
tional  formula  expressing  fidelity  to  the  Cbnrcfa  mi 
her  theological  standards,  etc  And,  to  complete  iIr 
independence  and  personal  responsibility  of  the  pro- 
fessor to  the  (ieneral  Synod,  it  ia  provided  (art.  iti,  {  ^\ 
that  "  no  professor,  whUe  in  office,  shall  have  the  psao- 
ral  charge  of  any  congregation,  or  be  a  member  of  any 
ecclesiastical  assembly  or  judicatory ;  but,  as  a  mininer 
of  the  Gospel,  may  preach  and  administer,  or  asiet  is 
administering,  the  sacraments  in  any  congregation,  vitli 
the  consent  of  the  minister  or  consistory."  Kx  mooik!' 
notice  of  intention  to  resign  bn  office  most  be  sent  u 
the  president  of  the  Geneivl  Synod  before  it  can  be  k- 
cepted  by  that  body.  Most  of  these  provisions  respect- 
ing teachers  of  theology  are  peculiar  to  the  Refon»d 
Church.     Their  practical  effect  has  been  excellenL 

8.  4.  £Uert  and  deucomt.     See  "  Conststory,"  beknr. 

VI.  Jadicatoriet. — These  are : 

1.  The  Consistory. 
S.  The  Classis. 
8.  The  Partlcnliir  Synod. 
4.  The  Oeueral  Syiiud. 

I.  The  Contiilory  is  the  primary  ecdesjastkal  bodr. 
corresponding  to  the  sesnon  of  the  Presbyterian  Cbairk 
It  is  composed  of  the  mintler,  elder*,  md  deaeau  of  a 
Church,  To  the  eUrrs,  with  the  minister,  are  committed 
the  chief  spiritual  functions  of  the  Church,  es^tedallr  ic 
admitting  persons  to  the  communion,  in  maintsuniag'dii. 
cipline,  and  in  choosing  delegates  to  the  dassia.  T«  tte 
deacoat  is  confided  the  care  of  the  poor.    •■  W1>en  jgiwl 
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together  in  one  board,  the  eldera  and  deacons  have  an 
equal  voice  in  whatever  relates  to  tlie  temporalities  of 
the  Church,  to  the  calling  of  a  minister,  or  the  choice 
of  (heir  own  succesaom,  in  all  which  they  are  consid- 
ered the  general  and  joint  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple" (art.  vi,  §  2).  In  New  York  and  New  Jersey  the 
minister,  elders,  and  deacons  constituting  the  consistory 
are  the  legal  tnuteea  of  the  corporate  rights  and  prop- 
erty and  temporal  interests  of  the  churches  which  they 
represent.  It  is  believed  that  this  plan  possesses  supe- 
rior advantages  to  that  which  prevails  in  the  Presby- 
terian churches,  which  have  a  seiiarate  board  of  trustees, 
chosen  from  the  congregation,  and  are  often  compoeed 
of  men  who  are  not  professors  of  religion. 

In  another  important  respect  the  consistory  of  the 
Reformed  Church  differs  from  the  session  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  In  the  latter  the  elders  are  chosen 
for  life,  and  thus  make  a  permanent  body  of  officers. 
In  the  Reformed  Church  elders  and  deacons  are  elected 
by  the  male  communicants  for  two  years.  The  term 
of  one  half  of  the  consistory  expires  each  year;  they 
ate  eligible  for  immediate  re-election  if  it  is  deemed  de- 
sirable to  retain  their  services,  and  this  often  oocurs. 
This  principle  of  rotation  in  olBce  has  its  obvi'>us  and 
great  advantages,  harmonizing  with  our  republican  sys- 
tem of  government  in  Church  and  State,  bringing  grad- 
ually into  active  service  all  the  best  available  talent  nt 
each  congregation,  and  permitting  such  changes  as  may 
be  demanded  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church  and  congre- 
gation without  giving  needless  offence  to  any  who  may 
pasM  out  of  office. 

The  Great  Comittory  is  an  adnton/  body,  intermediate 
between  the  consistory  and  the  classis,  and  is  composed 
of  all  who  have  previously  been  elders  and  deacons  in 
the  same  Church.  This  arrangement  works  admirably 
in  cases  upon  which  the  acting  consistory  may  need 
counsel :  aa,  for  instance,  in  the  settlement  of  a  pastor, 
the  erection  of  Church  buildings  and  parsonages,  etc. 
This  is  an  institution  peculiar  to  the  Reformed  Church 
akme  in  this  country,  and  has  stood  the  test  of  the 
whole  history  of  its  organization. 

In  this  way  also  the  Presbyterian  principle  of  "  once 
an  elder  always  an  elder"  is  practically  preserved,  the 
»fBcial  character  of  both  elders  and  deacons  being  recog- 
nised in  this  body,  although  they  may  not  be  in  active 
Krvice  in  the  consistory.  Besides  this,  it  often  hap- 
[lens  that  persons  who  have  not  been  acting  as  elders 
In  any  given  Church  fur  many  years  are  appointed 
ind  sit  as  delegates  in  the  Particular  and  General 
irnods. 

•Z.  The  Clauit  is  the  body  next  above  the  consistory, 
ind  corresponds  to  the  Presbytery  of  the  Presbyterian 
Jhurch  in  its  general  organization  and  fanctions.  It 
a  composed  of  not  less  than  three  ministers,  and  one 
!ltler  from  each  Church  represented,  within  certain 
imits  which  are  prescribed  by  the  Particular  Synod. 
itated  meetings  are  held  twice  a  year.  To  the  classis 
>elong8  the  right  to  license,  ordain,  install,  dismiss,  sus- 
lend,  and  depose  ministers,  to  exercise  a  general  super- 
'ision  over  the  spiritual  interests  and  concerns  of  the 
«vetal  churches,  and  to  try  and  decide  cases  of  appeal 
rom  judicial  decisions  of  consistories,  subject  also  to  ap- 
teal  to  the  Particuhir  Synod.  For  promoting  the  doc- 
rinal  purity,  the  spiritual  interests,  and  the  general  wel- 
iare  of  the  churches  each  consistory  is  required  annual- 
y,  at  the  spring  session  of  classis,  to  present  a  full  re- 
lort,  in  writing,  with  statistical  information  respecting 
ts  religious  condition.  At  the  same  meeting  the  fol- 
i>wing  constitutional  qoesUons  are  asked  of  every  pas- 
or  and  elder: 

1.  Are  the  doctrines  of  the  Onspel  preached  In  yonr 
ouKregntlon  In  their  piiritr,  agreeably  t4>  the  Word  of 
hxl,  the  Confession  orFuiib.aud  the  Catechisms  of  onr 
■'bnrcli7 

8.  I»  the  Heidelhenr  Catechism  reirolnriy  explained, 
greeitbly  to  the  Cnnxiiintlou  of  the  Reformed  Church  r 

3.  Are  the  ciiiechiKlni;  of  the  children  and  the  instmc- 
Inn  of  the  youth  rHlthfullv  ntleiidert  In? 

4.  Is  family  visitation  Etithtaily  performed  1 


6.  Is  the  Sth  section,  id  article,  Sd  chapter  of  tlie  Con- 
stiiiition  of  onr  Chnrth  (which  relnte"  to  OTerxlght  and 
dit<cii>lii)e  of  Charch  meinbert>)  carefully  obeyed? 

0.  Is  (he  temporal  contract  l)ecwccu  mlnislers  and  peo- 
ple falflllcd  in  yonr  congregnlion  ? 
The  replies  are  required  to  be  noted  in  detail  in  the 
minutes  of  the  dassis,  and  sent  up  to  the  Particular 
Synod  for  inspection.  It  is  now  also  required  to  report 
whether  the  contributions  enjoined  by  the  General  Syn* 
od  for  specific  benevolent  objects  have  been  taken  in 
each  church. 

8.  The  Partiailar  Si/aod  dates  back  to  the  year  1794. 
Previous  to  that  time  the  only  ecclesiastical  bodies  were 
the  consistory,  classis,  and  synod,  or,  as  they  were  de- 
nominated, the  Particular  and  General  bodies.  These 
met  annually.  The  first  synodal  assembly  was  only 
provisional ;  it  possessed  and  exercised  the  right  to  ex- 
amine students  of  theology  for  licensure  until  the  year 
1800.  This  function  was  afterwards  devolved  upon  the 
chisses  alone.  The  Particular  Synod  is  a  court  of  ap- 
peal in  judicial  cases  which  are  carried  up  from  the 
classes.  It  has  power  to  form  new  classes,  to  transfer 
congregations  from  one  classis  to  another,  and  has  a 
general  supervisory  power  over  its  classes.  It  also  oon- 
tirms  the  nominations  of  the  classes  for  delegates  to  the 
(ieneral  Synod.  It  meets  annually,  and  is  composed  of 
four  ministers  and  four  elders  from  each  classis. 

The  four  Particular  S}-nods  now  existing  are  those  of 
AVw  York,  organized  in  1800,  compoeed  of  nine  classes; 
Albaitg,  organized  in  1800,  composed  of  ten  classes; 
Chicago,  organized  in  1856,  compoeed  of  five  classes; 
New  Brunmide,  organized  in  1869,  composed  of  nine 
classes.  At  the  session  of  the  General  Synod  held  in 
1869  the  Particular  synods  were  reorganized  upon  the 
basis  of  a  plan  which  is  intended  to  increase  their  pre- 
viously limited  powers,  and  to  bring  them  into  more 
systematic  and  direct  contact  with  the  spiritual  inter- 
ests and  benevolent  agencies  of  the  Church.  See  Mm- 
ulet  of  Gat.  Synod,  1869,  p.  626,  633. 

4.  Tht  General  Synod. — The  long  conflict  between 
the  coetus  and  oonferentie  which  ended  in  1771  resulted 
in  an  assembly  of  representatives  of  both  parties,  who 
styled  themselves  "  .\  Reverend  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders."  They  organized  what  were  called  a  ^  Gen- 
eral" and  five  "  Particular"  bodies,  which  were  subse- 
i|uently  called  by  the  names  familiar  in  Holland,  "syn* 
lid"  and  "classis."  The  General  Body  was  merely  a 
provincial  and  provisional  assembly — a  sort  of  ecclesi- 
astical bridge  over  which  the  Church  passed  from  her 
dependence  upon  the  mother  Church  in  Holland  to  her 
condition  of  real  independence  and  separate  American 
organization.  At  first  it  was  a  conventional  assembly, 
consisting  of  all  the  ministers  in  the  Church,  with  an 
elder  from  each  separate  Church.  It  met  triennially. 
In  1800  it  was  made  a  delegated  body,  consisting  of 
eight  ministers  and  eight  elders  from  each  of  the  two 
Particular  synods  of  New  York  and  Albany,  which  were 
constituted  in  that  year,  only  two  ministers  and  two 
elders  being  admitted  from  each  classis.  In  1809  the 
delegation  was  increased  to  three  ministers  and  three 
elders,  who  are  nominated  by  each  classis  and  con- 
firmed by  their  respective  Particular  synods.  By  the 
present  Constitution,  each  classis  having  more  than  fif- 
teen churches  is  entitled  to  one  additional  delegate 
for  each  additional  five  churches.  In  1812  the  ses- 
sions were  made  annual.  This  l)ody  meets  on  the 
first  Wetlnesday  in  June,  and  it  continues  in  sesrion 
about  ten  days.  It  exercises  a  general  supervision  over 
the  entire  Church.  It  is  the  court  of  last  resort  in  ap- 
peals of  judicial  cases  from  the  lower  bodies.  It  has 
|iower  to  form  and  change  the  ParticnUr  synods.  It 
elects  professors  of  theology  and  has  supreme  control 
of  the  theological  seminaries.  The  benevolent  boards 
of  the  Church  are  its  creations.  It  maintains  friendly 
correspondence  with  varions  ecclesiastical  assemblira  of 
other  denominations.  It  has  no  power  to  alter  or  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  Church,  but  can  only  recommend 
such  changes,  which  must  be  submitted,  through  it,  to 
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the  clasaea,  and  can  be  adopted  onlv  by  tbe  rotes  of  a 
majority  of  these  bodies.  The  (ieiieral  Synod  was  in- 
corporated in  1818  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

The  Ascal  concerns  of  the  whole  Church  are  managed 
under  this  charter  by  the  Board  of/Hitelinn  of  Corpo- 
ration, which  is  elected  annually  by  the  (ieneral  Synod, 
and  consists  of  a  president,  three  directors,  and  a  treas- 
urer. The  personal  and  real  estate  and  all  the  synods' 
property  are  confided  to  the  custody  of  rhis  board,  which 
is  thus  made  the  chief  fiscal  agent  of  the  Church,  Its 
affairs  are  reported  annually  to  the  synod.  For  nwire 
than  sixty  years  it  has  managed  its  large  trust  with  the 
most  exemplary  diligence,  fidelity,  and  success,  and  with 
scarcely  tbe  loss  of  a  dollar  fmm  all  its  investments. 
The  board  reported  in  1878  that  the  assets  in  tbe  hands 
of  the  treasurer,  June  1,  amounted  to  $461,411.69;  this 
was  in  addition  lo  tbe  large  real  estate  owned  by  the 
synod  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  in  the  buildings  and 
grounds  of  the  theological  seminary,  and  in  thoee  of 
Hope  College,  at  Holland,  Mich. 

VII.  Uuign.—  \.  Mode  of  Wortkip.—k&  the  Re- 
formed churches  of  the  Continent  adopted  liturgies  for 
the  obacrrance  of  public  worship,  including  the  offices 
for  the  administration  of  sacraments,  the  ordination  of 
ministers,  elders,  and  deacons,  and  for  the  infliction  of 
discipline  in  excommunication,  etc.  The  Scottish  Re- 
former John  Knox  prepared  a  liturgj-  for  the  Church  of 
Scotland  which  was  used  for  some  lime,  but  which  was 
ultimatdy  swept  away  by  the  same  anti- ritualistic 
storm  in  which  Puritans  and  Presbyterians  were  driven 
to  tbe  opposite  extreme  of  bold  simplicity  in  public 
worship.  The  liturgy  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Hol- 
land—with the  omission  only  of  a  prayer  in  the  mar- 
riage service  and  an  article  on  the  consolation  of  the 
sick — is  accurately  given  in  the  English  translation, 
which  is  now  in  use  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  America, 
It  is  "precisely  what  it  was  in  1619,  and  substantially 
as  when  first  adopted  in  1668  by  the  Synod  of  Wesel." 
Like  all  the  Reformed  liturgies,  it  is  based  on  that  of 
John  Calvin.  But  its  shape  was  given  chiefly  by  John 
Alasco,  the  popular  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
London,  which  numbered,  under  bis  ministry, over  three 
thousand  members,  who  were  refugees  from  persecution 
in  their  native  land.  This  Cburcli  still  exists.  Alasco 
also  prepared  a  new  liturg}',  using  his  old  one  and  that 
of  Strasburg,  a  translation  of  which,  from  the  French,  was 
published  by  PolUnua,  Calvin's  successor,  who  founded 
a  Church  at  Glastonbury,  England.  It  was  written  in 
Latin,  and  then,  in  1551,  translated  into  Dutch  by  John 
Uytenhove,  an  elder  of  the  Church  in  London,  'the  lit- 
urgy of  the  Reformed  Churvh  in  tbe  Netherlands  was 
prepared  by  Peter  Datheniis,  an  eminent  minister,  who, 
when  driven  from  Holland  by  persecution,  settled  with 
some  of  bis  fellow-exiles  in  the  Palatinate  at  Franken- 
thai,  near  Heidelberg.  He  first  translated  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  into  the  Holland  language,  and  also  the 
psalms  of  Beza  and  Marot  from  their  French  originals. 
He  dedicated  the  volnme  containing  these  symbols 
(psalms,  catechism,  and  liturgy)  "  to  all  the  churches 
and  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ  sitting  and  mourning 
under  the  tyranny  of  antichrist."  Subsequently,  the 
"  Form  for  Adult  Baptism,"  and  the  "  Consolation  of  the 
Sick  and  Dying,"  and  the  "  Compendium  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion,"  a  condensation  of  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism—which was  in  place  of  another  brief  catechism — 
for  persons  who  intended  to  unite  with  the  Church,  were 
issue<l.  In  1674  the  Synod  of  Dordrecht  directed  the 
liturgy  to  be  used  in  all  the  churches.  For  a  full  ac- 
count See  Eutaria,  or  the  PrtAyterinn  Liturgiet,  ch.  xi; 
and  Prof.  Demarest's  Hatory  and  Hccktiailical  Ckar- 
aeterittia  of  the  Ref.  Ch.  ch.  viii. 

The  liturgy  is  oflicially  declared  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Reformed  Church  {Minutet  of  On. 
Sgnod,  iv,  425, 426).  The  offices  for  the  administration 
of  baptism  and  the  lord's  supper,  for  ordination  of  min- 
isters, elders,  and  deacons,  and  those  for  excommunica- 


tion and  for  readmitting  the  exoominnnicaled  aie  bm 
declared  by  the  Constitution  to  be  eaential,  and  matt  W 
uaetl.  The  forms  of  prayer,  marriagc-aerrice,  etc,  tn 
not  essential,  but  simply  remain  as  fomnilaa  and  ^ko- 
mens,  which  may  or  may  not  be  used,  at  the  opdoa  <4 
tbe  minister.  The  prayers  were  used  for  a  time,  hit 
always  in  connection  with  extempore  prayer.  Sana 
the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century  th*j-  hart  b«r 
dropped  iu  public  worehip  in  Holland.  When  EnitSsl 
preaching  had  been  established  in  the  Church  oTTin 
York,  three  years  after  Dr.  Lairilie's  advent,  a  tm^ 
tion  of  this  liturgy  into  English — which  is  imre  am- 
nte  and  faithful  than  elegant  in  style — was  prscum! 
and  introduced  by  the  collegiate  cooaistory.  Tlie  itnt 
year  also  (1767)  singing  in  the  English  langusf^c  ms 
commenced  in  that  Church.  'I'he  volume  used  re  a 
amended  edition  of  Brady  and  Tate's  vnnoii,  in  vkiti 
the  old  miuic  was  retained  and  the  rhyme  adsplnlt' 
it.    See  PsAuioDT, 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  revise  the  lit- 
urgy, all  of  which  have  failed  of  final  adn|itian  bv  tW 
classes,  to  whom,  under  the  constitution,  they  were  r- 
ferre<l  for  final  decision. 

2.  Other  Custom*  (essential  and  nnn-esaential).— Is 
1814  the  (ieneral  Synod  adopter!  a  report  of  a  cogmii- 
tee  on  this  subject  which  is  still  the  law  of  tbe  CbactL 
The  essential  customs  and  usages  which  are  deenrd 
necessary  to  be  continued  in  the  Church  are  expnnN 
in  the  explanatory  articles  of  the  oonstitalinn ;  such  a 
singing  the  psalms  and  hymns  approved  of  and  rteno- 
mended  by  the  General  Synod ;  preachinj;  from  the  Hei- 
delberg Catechism ;  observing  tbe  forms  in  tbe  adoris- 
isiration  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  etc.  as  cue- 
tained  in  the  liturgy,  etc.  "Other  customs  and  oa^R 
prevail  in  the  Church  which  are  deemed  non-eaaentiiL 
and  in  many  instances  are  either  wholly  dispensed  witk 
or  partially  retained  in  our  congregations,  accordio);  u, 
tbe  taste  or  circumstances  of  pastora  or  pe«ple;  suck  e 
the  arrangements  observed  in  the  performance  of  poUic 
worship — the  number  of  times  of  singing  psalms  mi 
hymns;  reading  sermons  and  preaching  them  tne 
memory  or  extemporaneously:  sprinkling  in  bap(i« 
one  or  three  times;  sitting  or  standing  in  receiving  tb 
Lord's  supper;  preaching  on  Ascension-day,  Good-Fri- 
day, and  other  days  which  bare  Itmg  been  obsnv^ 
both  in  Holland  and  America"  {Muntfn,  1814,p.8l,3I^ 
In  the  Constitution  adopted  in  1833,  however,  "(« 
the  purpose  of  uniformity  in  the  order  of  wonhip." 
a  directory  is  set  forth  which  "  is  to  be  observed  in  iL 
the  churches,"  In  Holland  all  the  clerg}-  wear  tbe  eft- 
cial  pulpit  dress  or  gown  during  their  peribrmancc  oT 
public  worship.  In  this  country  the  custom  prevail) 
chiefly  in  the  cities  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Albacj. 
Newark,  New  Brunswick,  etc.,  and  in  some  of  tbe  con- 
try  and  village  churches. 

VI 11.  Inttitutiont.—I.  Cnllege»^—7jfA  (at  tbe  tninae 
and  perpetuation  of  an  educated  ministry — which  pro- 
duced the  unhappy  division  of  tbe  Church  in  tbe  lax 
century — soon  led  to  various  plans  for  the  establishawa: 
of  proper  schools  for  that  purpose  in  this  country.  Fn 
ministers  came  fn>m  Holland ;  and  the  time,  cast,  mi 
dangers,  the  difficulties  and  disappointments,  incurred  i:. 
sending  youth  to  be  educated  in  the  universities  of  tk 
mother  country  were  too  great  to  furnish  a  supply  frris 
this  source.  The  number  of  churches  rapidly  outgrr* 
the  pastors.  In  1764,  in  order  to  defeat  the  moveiBriK' 
of  the  coetus  for  independence,  a  plan  was  adopted,  br 
a  provision  which  was  insertetl  in  the  charter  of  Kiiur'< 
(now  Columbia)  College,  in  New  York,  giving  tbe  cm- 
sistoiy  of  the  Church  of  New  York  the  right  to  appoiei 
a  professair  of  theology  in  that  inatilnlion.  Bat.  feari-; 
that  such  an  arrangement  would  produce  an  episca|» 
lian  defection,  the  Rev.  Theodore  Frclinghnj-sen,  of  Al- 
bany, projected  an  academy  or  seminary,  in  which  tk 
Dutch  language  only  should  !«  used,  and  which  shoe 
combine  the  advantages  of  both  the  German  gymnco 
and  the  univernty  system,     in  1759  be  sailed  for  ht 
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rope  to  urge  bis  project ;  but  be  never  returned,  having 
beeu  lost  at  sea  upon  his  homeward  voyage.  The  cun- 
ferenlie  opposed  his  plan,  in  a  letter  to  the  Clossia  of 
Amsterdam,  and  it  perished  with  him. 

Ten  years  later— in  1770 — and  chiefly  by  the  power- 
ful influence  of  Rev,  Dr.  Jacob  R.  Hardenbeigh,  its  flrat 
president — a  charter  was  obtained  from  governor  Will- 
iam Franklin  of  New  Jersey,  then  a  British  province,  for 
a  college,  the  object  of  which  is  stated  to  be  "the  edu- 
cation of  the  youth  in  the  learned  languages,  lilieral  and 
useful  arts  and  sciences,  and  especially  in  divinity,  pre- 
paring them  fur  the  ministry  and  other  good  offices." 
It  was  called— in  honor  of  the  queen  of  Ueorge  III — 
.'■Queen's  College,"  and  retained  this  name  until,  in 
1825,  it  was  changed  — in  memoiy  of  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal benefactors.  Col.  Henry  Rutgers  —  tu  "  Rutgers 
College."  It  is  located  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  This 
institution  was  suspended  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  again  in  1795,  when  it  was  revived,  chiefly 
br  the  efforts  of  the  Rer.  Dr.  Ira  Condict,  its  vice-pres- 
ident. Dr.  John  H.  Livingston  was  appointed  president 
in  1810.  But  in  1816  its  doora  were  closed  again  until, 
in  18-25,  it  resumed  its  work,  which  has  continued  with- 
out interruption  since  that  time.  The  centennial  year 
was  celebrated,  with  appropriate  services,  at  the  com- 
mencement held  in  June,  1870.  A  large  endowment  has 
been  secured.  The  course  of  instruction  has  been  great- 
ly enlarged  and  the  standard  of  scholarship  elevated. 
The  faculty  is  full,  and  the  number  of  students  in  1878- 
79  was  173.  In  1864  a  icimlific  tc/iool  was  organized 
in  connection  with  the  college,  and  designated  by  the 
Legislature  of  New  Jersey  "  the  State  .College  fur  the 
Benelit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,"  as  pro- 
vided for  by  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  1862.  It  was  opened  in  1866.  The  course  of  study 
embraces  mining,  metallurgy,  agricultural  chemistry, 
civil  engineering,  and  mathematics,  with  other  branches 
of  scientiflc  education.  The  college  possesses  an  astro- 
nomical observatory,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  an 
agricultural  farm  of  one  hundred  acres,  and  ample  facil- 
ities for  the  illustration  of  scientific  studies.  The  gram- 
mar-school, which  is  as  old  as  the  college,  occupies  a 
large  and  appropriate  building  opposite  the  college 
grounds.  The  college  faculty  embraces  a  president, 
vice-president,  eleven  professors,  and  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor. The  buildings  include  the  main  college  edifice ; 
Van  Nest  Hall,  in  which  are  the  rooms  of  the  liter- 
ary societies  and  lecture-rooms;  Geological  Hall,  which 
contains  an  armory,  the  museum  of  geology,  mineral- 
ogy, and  natural  bistort-,  and  the  chemical  laboratory; 
the  Kirkpatrick  Chapel,  a  large  and  handsome  Gothic 
building  erected  in  1873,  in  which  also  is  the  library  of 
the  college;  the  Schenck  Obeervatoiy;  and  the  presi- 
dent's house.  There  are  no  dormitories  belonging  to 
the  college.  The  library  is  of  great  value,  although 
not  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  institution.  The 
museum  is  extensive  and  contains  many  rare  curiosi- 
ties and  specimens.  Valuable  prizes  are  given  at  each 
commencement  to  successful  competitors  in  oratory, 
composition,  classics,  mathematics,  mineralogy*,  spelling, 
English  grammar,  modem  history,  mental  and  moral 
philosophy,  and  for  the  best  essay  on  Christian  missions. 

T/u  Vfdder  Lecturahip  was  founded  by  Mr.  Nicholas 
F.Vedder,  of  Utica,  who  gave  a  fund  of  «io,000,  in  1878, 
on  this  among  other  conditions,  that  the  General  Synod 
should  "every  year  elect  some  member  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America  to  deliver  to  the  students  of  the 
seminary  and  of  Rutgers  College  at  least  five  lectures 
on  the  present  aspects  of  modem  infidelity,  including 
its  cause  and  cure."  The  following  courses  of  lectures 
have  been  delivered  upon  this  foundation :  1874,  by 
Isaac  S.  Hartley,  D.D.,  of  Utica,  on  Prayer  and  Mod- 
rm  Crilicitm;  1876,  by  Tayler  Lewis,  lLD.,  of  Union 
College, on  Nature  and  the  Scriptures;  1876,  by  Talbot 
W.  Chambers,  D.D,  of  New  York,  on  The  Pmlirr,  a 
Wilrmt  to  the  Divine  Origin  of  the  Bible ;  1877,  by 
yVilliam  R.  Gordon,  D.D.,  of  Schraaleoberg,  N.  J.,  on 


The  Science  of  Revealed  Truth  Impregnate,  at  thoKn 
bt/  the  A  rgumenlalire  Failures  of  Inftdelily  and  Theoret- 
ical Geo'ogg.  All  uf  these  lectures  have  been  publishetl 
under  the  general  title  of  The  Vedder  Lectures. 

"  Hope  College,"  located  at  the  city  of  Holland,  Mich., 
was  chartered  in  1866,  and  grew  out  of  a  flourishing 
academy  which  was  started  as  a  civil  and  parochial 
school  in  the  infancy  of  the  colony  of  Hollanders,  founded 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Albertns  C.  Van  Raalte,  on  Black  River 
and  lake,  in  that  state,  in  the  year  1846-47.  This  insti- 
tution embraces  a  preparatory  school,  collegiate,  scien- 
tific, and  theological  departments,  under  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal supervision  of  the  General  Synod,  and  in  the  imme- 
diate charge  of  its  council  and  faculty.  It  possesses  am- 
ple college  grounds,  good  buildings,  an  endowment  of 
funds  which  are  augmenting  yearly,  a  tract  of  land 
called  '•  the  James  Suydam  farm  of  Hope  College,"  after 
a  great  benefactor,  and  many  appliances  for  a  liberal 
training.  The  course  of  instruction  is  thorough,  and 
will  be  expanded  with  the  demands  of  the  times.  The 
faculty  consists  of  a  president  and  five  professors,  with 
subordinate  teachers.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  in 
June,  1878,  was  98,  of  whom  65  were  in  the  preparatory 
department,  and  33  in  the  academic  course. 

2.  Theological  Seminaries, — A  professor  of  theology, 
Dr.  John  H.  Livingston,  was  chosen  in  1784,  and  at  the 
same  time  Dr.  Hermanns  Meyer  was  appointed  profess- 
or of  languages,  and  two  years  later,  also,  as  lector  in 
theology.  In  1792  Drs.  Solomon  Froeligh  and  Dirck 
Romeyn  were  appointed  additional  professors  of  didac- 
tic theology.  Other  appointments  were  subsequently 
made — Rev.  Drs.  John  Bassett,  Jeremiah  Romeyn,  and 
John  M.  Van  Harlingen.  All  of  these  professors  and 
lectors  originally  taught  their  students  at  their  own 
places  of  residence.  The  semhiary  proper,  under  Dr. 
Livingston,  was  located  in  1796  at  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  and 
in  1804  was  transferred  to  New  York,  where  it  remain- 
ed until  its  final  location,  in  1810,  at  New  Brunswick, 
N.J. 

These  facts  substantiate  the  claim  that  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  in  America  was  the  frsl  of  all  her  Prot- 
estant sisters  to  reduce  theological  education  to  a  system, 
the  first  to  demand  that  it  be  tn  charge  ofn  pmfessioniit 
instructor,  and  the  first  to  appoint  a  theological  profeM- 
or.'  But  for  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
her  theological  seminary  would  have  been  started  in 
the  year  of  American  independence,  1776.  Dr.  Liv- 
ingston occupied  the  professorial  chair  from  1784  to 
1825;  and  previous  to  the  removal  to  New  Bruns- 
wick he  and  bis  colleagues  sent  forth  91  students 
into  the  ministry.  After  various  inefleclual  efforts 
to  secure  a  proper  endowment,  the  professorship  was 
merged  in  Queen's  College  by  a  covenant  between  the 
synod  and  the  trustees  of  that  institution.  In  the  year 
1825,  the  seminary  had  three  resident  theological  pro- 
fessors, and  was  fidly  organized.  Additional  articles 
of  agreement  were  now  entered  into  with  the  trustees, 
by  which  a  theological  college  was  organized,  and  Che 
name  changed  from  Queen's  to  Rutgers.  Three  years 
later,  a  Board  of  Education  was  established  to  care  for 
beneficiaries.  In  1865  another  theological  professorship 
was  added,  and  the  covenant  between  the  synod  and  the 
trustees  of  Rutgers  College  formally  annulled.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  Hope  College  was  organized  in  Holland, 
Mich,,  and  in  a  twelvemonth  more  a  theological  depart- 
ment in  the  same  place.  In  the  year  18.56,  Mrs.  Anna 
Herteog,  of  Philadelphia,  donated"©30,000  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  suitable  edifice  for  the  use  of  the  seminary,  upon 
the  condition  that  it  should  bear  the  honored  name  of 
her  deceased  husband,  "the  Peter  Hertzog  Theological 
Hall."  The  building  was  spee<lily  erected— three  stories 
in  height,  120  feet  long — and  contains  a  small  chapel, 
double  rooms  for  sleeping  and  study  purposes,  to  accom- 
modate about  sixty  students ;  lecture-rooms  for  the  pro- 
fessors, rector's  residence,  and  refectory.  It  stands  in  the 
midst  of  seven  actesofland,which  were  also  donated  for 
the  purpose  by  Messrs.  James  Neilaon,  David  Bishop,  and 
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Chaiies  P.  Dayton,  and  Francis  and  Weaaell  WemeUs. 
The  site  is  commanding.  Three  professon'  houses  have 
l)een  built  upon  it,  and  another  one,  directly  opposite, 
has  been  bought  and  presented  to  the  General  Synod  by 
Messrs.  James  Suydam  and  Gardner  A.  Sage,  of  New 
York,  at  a  cost  of  $18,000.  Mrs.  Hertzog  also  left  by 
will  910,000  to  be  invested,  the  interest  of  wbicb  is  to 
keep  the  ball  in  repair.  By  the  munificence  of  its 
friends  the  building  has  been  thoroughly  refitted  and 
furnished  in  the  best  maimer  to  make  it  a  pleasant 
Christian  home  for  the  students.  In  1878  the  James 
Suydam  Hall  was  opened  fur  use.  This  Urge,  substan- 
tial, and  costly  building,  containing  a  chapel,  lecture- 
rooms,  museum,  and  gymnasium,  was  the  gift  of  the 
late  James  Suydam  of  New  York,  who  laid  its  corner- 
stone but  did  not  lire  to  see  it  completed.  Mr.  Suydam 
also  endowed  the  professorship  of  didactic  and  polemic 
theology  which  bears  his  name,  in  the  sum  of  (>lj0,000; 
and  these,  with  various  gifts  and  legacies  to  the  theo- 
logical seminaiy  and  other  specific  Church  purposes, 
amount  to  more  than  $260,000.  This  was  in  addition 
to  other  bequests  to  the  American  Bible  and  Tract 
societies;  and  the  seminary  and  the  Bible  Society 
were  also  made  his  equal  residuary  legatees.  A  bronze 
statue  of  Mr.  Suydam,  somewhat  larger  than  life  sine, 
the  gift  of  friends,  was  unveiled  on  the  day  of  dedica- 
tion of  the  halL  The  Gardner  A.  Sage  library  build- 
ing is  the  gift  of  the  generous  founder  whose  name 
it  bears,  and  who  superintended  its  erection  and  has 
provided  for  its  maintenance  and  support.  It  is  per- 
fectly tire-proof,  and  combines  every  motlem  arrange- 
ment for  heating,  ventilation,  light,  and  security  from 
dust  and  other  annoyances.  It  has  room  fur  about 
100,000  volumes.  The  library  at  present  numbers  over 
80,000  volumes,  to  which  additions  have  been  constant- 
ly made  by  donations,  and  principally  from  a  fund  of 
•58,763,  of  which  a  balance  of  about  $15,000  remains 
nnexpended.  The  selection  of  books  is  confided  to  a 
competent  committee  of  the  General  Synod,  in  co-oper- 
ation with  the  theological  professors.  The  library  has 
a  very  complete  Biblical  critical  apparatus,  including 
fac- Smiles  of  the  Siuaiiic,  Vatican,  and  other  MSS.; 
the  Acta  Sanctoram  ( BoUandist ),  60  vols.;  Migiie's 
Patrology,  820  vols.,  embracing  all  the  fathers,  (ireek 
and  Latin ;  an<l  many  of  the  best  and  rarest  editions 
of  standard  works  imported  from  Europe. 

The  |)ermanent  endowment  of  the  seminarr,  which  is 
still  in  progress,  now  amounts  to  over  $200,000,  besides  I  he 
real  pmperty  held  for  its  uses.  There  are  four  professors, 
and  thirty-two  students  now  in  its  classes,  while  the  hall 
is  filled  with  other  young  men  of  the  college  and  pre- 
parator}'  school  who  are  on  their  way  to  the  ministry. 
The  course  of  instruction  is  thorough,  and  embraces  the 
usual  departmenu  of  theological  study  in  similar  insti- 
tutions, with  the  addition  of  those  subjecu  which  are 
specially  related  to  the  Reformed  Church,  such  as  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  Canons  of  Dort,  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism, the  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  the  constitutional 
law  of  the  denomination.  The  whole  number  of  grad- 
luttes  from  its  establishment  in  1810  to  1879  is  609. 
The  government  of  the  seminary  is  vested  in  the 
faculty  and  in  a  Board  of  Superintendents,  which  is 
chosen  by  the  General  Synod  and  meeM  annually.  A 
standing  committee  of  the  synod  has  the  charge  of  its 
temporal  afi°airs. 

The  "  Theological  Seminary  in  Hope  College"  bad  for 
its  first  professor  liev.  Cornelius  E.  Crispell,  D.D.,wbo  was 
elected  by  the  (ieneral  Synod  in  1867  to  (he  chair  of  di- 
dactic and  polemic  theology,  and  the  other  professors  in 
Hope  College  were  invited  to  act  as  lectors.  In  1869  two 
additional  professors  were  elected.  There  is  a  Board  of 
Superintendents,  which  consists  of  the  Council  of  Hope 
College,  with  duties  and  prerogatives  like  those  of  the 
seminary  at  New  Brunswick.  The  endowment  of  this 
institution  has  been  begun.  In  1878,  on  account  of 
financial  embarrassments,  the  theological  department 
was  suspended  and  the  students  went  to  other  institU' 


tions.  A  few  young  men  have  gone  oat  fhnn  its  waOi 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  two  of  them  as  fiireign  misaoa- 
ariea, 

S.  Puroehial  SchooU. — A  few  of  these  are  aided  tir 
the  Board  of  Educatioiu  They  are  almost  exdoavdr 
confined  to  the  German  and  Holland  Chufcbea. 

4.  Foreign  JUitttoiu, — From  her  earliest  days,  bo- 
ministers  gave  special  care  to  the  evangelization  of  ike 
heathen  Indians.  During  the  existence  of  the  Unital 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  she  statedly  contribuicd  la 
its  funds;  and  when  that  organization  wasdisaolTed.e)d 
its  stations  transferred  to  the  American  Board  <^  Ctm- 
misaioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  she  continued  ber  eflbcta 
in  connection  with  it.  In  1832  the  General  Synod  a^ 
pointed  its  own  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  propeong  to 
organize  missions  of  their  own  Church  to  be  cundocted 
through  the  medium  of  its  prudential  committee.  la 
1836  the  first  band  of  missionaries  went  out  to  seek  a 
settlement  in  Northern  India,  but  subsequently  kxaied 
in  the  island  of  Borneo.  After  working  a  kwg  wliile 
harmoniously  in  this  relation,  prompted  by  a  desire  to 
accomplish  the  utmost  that  might  be  gained  by  an  in- 
dependent denominational  effort,  it  was  tbonght  moat 
desirable  to  sever  the  connection  existing  between  Iheii 
society  and  that  of  the  American  Board.  This  was  ac- 
cordingly done  in  1858.  The  number  of  members  is 
twenty-four — one  half  being  laymen,  and  one  thiid 
elected  annually  by  the  General  Synod.  A  nomber  cf 
missionaries  at  several  times,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
boani,  have  been  sent  out  to  China,  India,  and  JapaiL 
Chief  among  the  servants  of  the  Church  in  the  farei|:n 
field  were  the  Rev.  John  Scudder,  M.D.,  of  the  Madra 
Mission :  the  Rev.  David  Abeel,  D.D.,  the  fint  Anwri- 
oan  missionary  to  China;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coraefia 
V.  A.  Van  Dyck,  the  translator  of  the  Arabic  BSUe.wlio, 
although  in  the  employ  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions,  yet  retains  bis  rdalitas 
to  the  Reformed  Chureh,  from  which  he  went  oni  as  i 
missionary  physician.  The  Hisdon  to  the  Dyaks  m 
Borneo  was  given  up  in  1849,  some  of  the  misNooarin 
having  been  transferred  to  Amoy  in  China,  and  the 
others  returned  to  America. 

The  China  Mission  was  organized  at  Amoy  in  1^14, 
at  the  original  suggestion  of  the  Rev.  David  Abeei.  DIX, 
who  visited  that  city  in  1842,  just  after  it  had  been  de- 
clared one  of  the  five  open  porta.  The  first  miasiuoariei 
were  Rev.  Messrs.  William  J.  Pohlman  and  Eliho  Dust. 
Its  prosperity  has  been  wonderfuL  The  Misstoo  nuv 
(1879)  consists  of  seven  churches  and  seventeei  sta- 
tions, comprising,  according  to  the  last  report,  a  mem- 
bership of  698  communicants.  Over  these  in  Aiwy 
and  adjacent  cities  there  are  now  four  misnonaiies  anl 
four  assistants,  with  three  native  pastors  settled  om 
and  sustained  by  two  charcbes  in  the  city  of  Amoy  asi 
the  Church  of  Kang-than  and  OpL  The  Hianon  cai- 
plnys  twelve  native  catechists  or  preacben  and  ka$ 
eight  students  under  theolm^cal  instrtiction.  A  baiU- 
ing  for  the  theological  studeuts  has  been  elected  at 
Kolongsu,  called  "the  Thomas  De  Wilt  Tbeokf^kal 
HalL"  Contributions  for  religious  and  bei>eroleni  par- 
poses  from  the  lulire  Christians  in  1867  were  (940.(8 
in  gold. 

The  Aroot  Mission  in  India  was  organized  in  l?t54, 
being  composed  of  the  sons  of  the  celebratcil  missianaiy, 
the  Rev.  John  Scnddrr,  SI.D.,  of  Madras,  with  their  Cnni- 
lies.  The  Classis  of  Arcot  was  formed  in  1854,  with  tie 
clerical  missiniiaries  and  three  native  elders.  Aoeonl- 
ing  to  the  report  of  1877,  the  classis  is  compueri  </ 
twenty  churehes,  with  a  membership  of  764  oomma- 
nicants.  With  them  are  connected  fivty  statkus  and 
out-stations,  the  whole  number  of  regular  attendaets 
upon  the  means  of  grace  being  4398.  C<H>ii{buii«s 
for  religious  and  benevolent  purposes  in  1877  aiD«uii- 
ed  to  $368  in  gold.  There  are  six  missionaiies  se<J 
eight  assistants  in  this  important  field  of  labor,  wiib 
two  native  pastors  and  twenty -one  catechists.  ms- 
ly-six  Bible-readers,  twenty-eight  teachers^  and  oiiie- 
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teen  colporteara.  There  are  two  seminaries  for  males 
and  females,  a  preparandi  achoul  for  training  native  cal- 
echisia  and  pastors,  and  thirty-eight  day  schools  with 
1233  scholars.  Tlie  missionaries  and  native  helpers 
make  Trequent  tours  into  the  surroundinf;  country. 
The  statistics  of  this  work  for  1869  were,  fitiSo  sermons 
preache<l  to  la6,408  bearers,  and  books  and  tracts  dis- 
tributed a035. 

The  press  is  used  freely  to  print  the  Scriptures,  cate- 
chisms, and  practical,  religious,  and  educational  works. 
The  hoApital  and  medical  dispensary  at  Arcnt  has 
received  the  highest  ofBcial  praise  from  lord  Napier, 
the  governor-general,  and  an  increased  allowance  from 
the  government.  The  number  of  patients  treated  in 
1877  was  9678,  an  average  of  twenty-six  per  day.  A 
medical  class  of  young  natives  is  connected  with  it. 
The  Gospel  is  daily  preached  to  all  comers,  and  portions 
of  the  Scriptures,  tracts,  and  good  books  are  offered  to 
all  who  can  read.  A  simple  and  brief  story  of  Christ's 
love  to  fallen  man  is  carried  away  by  every  patient  on 
the  printed  ticket  given  to  him  on  his  flrst  application, 
and  which  be  must  show  at  each  subsequent  visit. 

The  Japan  Mission  originated  at  a  monthly  concert 
for  prayer  for  missions  held  in  Feb.,  1859,  in  the  South 
Reformed  Church,  New  York,  when  one  elder  offered  to 
give  $800  per  year  to  support  a  missionary  in  Japan, 
another  made  a  simikr  promise,  and  the  Church  pledged 
itself  fur  a  third  like  sum.  On  May  7,  1869,  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  sent  out  three  missionaries — Rev. 
Samuel  K.  Brown,  M.D.  (who  had  been  a  missionary  in 
China  for  several  years).  Rev.  Guido  F.  Verbeck,  and 
D.  Simmons,  H.D.,  with  their  wives,  and  Miss  Caroline 
K.  Adriauce — who  reached  Kanagawa  Nov.  1  of  that 
year.  .Bev.  James  H.  Ballagh  was  sent  out  in  1862, 
and  Rev.  Henry  Stout  in  1868.  Dr.  Simmons  and  wife 
resigned  in  1860,  and  Miss  Adriance  went  to  Amoy, 
where  she  became  an  assistant  missionarj-,  and  died  in 
ISflS.  She  always  bore  her  own  expenses  as  a  volun- 
teer missionary.  The  missionaries  engaged  chiefly  at 
Yokohama,  Nagasaki,  and  Tokio  in  teaching  the  gov- 
ernment schools,  translating  the  Word  of  God,  circu- 
lating the  Scriptures,  tracts,  and  books  in  Chinese,  and 
instructing  inquirers  in  the  way  of  salvation.  Mr.  Bal- 
lagh began  a  Japanese  religious  service  in  1866,  the 
average  attendance  being  about  twenty  persons.  The 
first  two  native  converts,  Wakasa,  a  nobleman,  and 
Ayabe,  his  younger  brother,  were  baptized  by  the  Rev. 
G.  F.  Verbeck,  May  20, 1866,  the  day  of  Pentecost,  at  his 
rendence  in  Yokohama.  Wakasa's  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  Christianity  by  a  copy  of  the  New  Test,  in 
English,  which  some  Japanese  picked  up  out  of  the 
water  in  the  bay  of  Nagasaki,  and  which  was  prob- 
ably lost  overbourd  from  an  American  or  English  ship. 
He  did  not  rest  until,  five  or  six  years  after,  he  pro- 
cured a  Chinese  translation  of  it,  which  he  eagerly  read. 
Thus  this  "  bread  cast  upon  the  waters"  was  found 
"  after  many  itays"  in  the  soul  of  the  flrst  Japanese 
convert  to  Christianity.  In  March,  1872,  the  first  na- 
tive Christian  Church  was  organized  by  the  Rev,  James 
H.  Ballagh  at  Yokohama  with  eleven  members.  In 
1877  it  had  145  communicants.  The  edifice  in  which 
it  worships  coat  about  (16000,  of  which  the  first  thou- 
sand was  given  by  the  native  Christians  of  Honolulu, 
Sandwich  Islands.  It  seats  about  450  persons.  In 
.Tanuary,  1878,  there  were  fifteen  organized  churches 
of  all  Protestant  denominations  with  over  1800  com- 
muning members.  Of  these,  four  churches  with  201 
communicants  befc>og  to  the  lieformed  Church  in  Amer- 
ica. 

The  present  missionary  force  of  this  Church  1n  Ja- 
pan consists  of  six  missionaries  and  eleven  assistant 
missionaries,  with  one  native  ordained  minister  and  two 
catecbists  or  preachers.  There  is  one  academy  at  Yoko- 
hama, the  Isaac  Ferris  Seminary,  for  girls,  of  whom 
there  were  thirty-seven  at  latest  date,  A  theological 
class  or  school  of  eleven  young  men  is  also  established, 
under  the  instructions  of  the  Rev.  James  L.  Amerman. 


Another  school  for  girls  is  at  Nagasaki,  The  Rev.  Dr. 
G.  F,  Verbeck  has  been  for  many  years  connected  with 
the  Imperial  University  at  Yeddo,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  government,  and  he  has  also  been  engaged  with 
Drs,  Brown,  Hepburn,  and  others  in  the  work  of  trans- 
lation of  English  works  into  Japanese  and  of  Japanese 
works  into  English,  Of  the  large  number  of  Japanese 
youth  who  came  to  this  countrj'  for  education,  a  score 
or  more  were  students  in  Rutgers  College  and  its  gram- 
mar-school. Several  of  tbem  have  united  with  Chris- 
tian churebes  in  the  United  States,  and  some  have  gone 
back  to  Japan  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  to  serve  Christ 
in  other  stations.  The  outlook  of  this  mission  work  in 
Japan  is  full  of  promise,  Dr,  Brown  has  long  been  en- 
gaged with  Dr.  Hepburn  and  others  in  translating  the 
Bible  into  Japanese, 

In  addition  to  these  Oriental  Missions,  the  board  has 
also  co-operated  with  other  missionary  boards  in  the 
plan  of  Indian  agencies  under  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  The  tribes  assigned  to  it  are  the  Pimas, 
Maricopas,  and  Papogoes;  the  Mohaves  on  the  Colorado 
River  Reserve ;  and  the  Apaches  on  the  White  Mountain 
Re8er\-e,  numbering  in  all  about  9000  souls. 

J'he  Womarit  Board  of  Foreign  Mutioiu,  an  efficient 
auxiliary  to  the  Synod's  Board,  was  organized  in  Fel^ 
ruary,  1875.  It  has  between  flfty  and  sixty  auxiliaries; 
is  devoted  to  the  increase  and  maintenance  of  woman's 
work  for  women  in  heatben  lands;  and  contributes  lib- 
erally to  the  general  work.  Its  principal  field  is  Naga- 
saki, Japan,  where  it  has  undertaken  to  establish  a  fe- 
male seminary  i  and  it  has  also  begun  to  labor  for  China. 
It  has  published  in  an  elegant  volume,  with  maps  and 
many  illustrations  on  wood,  a  very  complete  Memmal  of 
fortign  Mistiont  of  the  Rrformtd  Dutch  Church  m 
A  merica  (8vo,  826  pp.). 

The  ordinary  appropriations  of  the  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  for  the  vesr  ending  June  1,  1879,  were 
866,600. 

5,  ^oine  IfwnoiM,— The  Board  of  Domestic  Missions 
consists  of  twenty-four  members,  half  of  whom  are  lay- 
men, and  one  third  are  elected  annually  by  the  General 
Synod,  It  was  reorganized  in  1849,  with  a  correspond- 
ing secretary  exclusively  devoted  to  its  service.  Pre- 
vious to  this,  for  a  number  of  years,  the  duties  of  that 
office  were  performed  voluntarily  by  settled  pastors. 
All  the  Reformed  churches  were  on  missionary  ground 
until  the  independent  organization  of  the  denomination 
was  secured  in  1771,  Soon  after  this  event,  ministera 
and  elders  were  occasionally  sent  out  upon  tours  of  ex- 
ploration among  destitute  populations  to  preach  tbs 
Gospel,  and  to  establish  mission  stations  and  churehea. 
As  the  result  of  these  labors,  a  few  new  churebes  were 
organized — one  in  Virginia,  six  in  Kentucky,  six  in 
Lower  Canada,  and  elsewhere  in  the  regions  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  Susquehanna  rivers,  and  Central  New  York. 
It  was  then  determined  to  concentrate  efforts  nearer 
home,  and  the  distant  churebes — some  of  which  yet  live 
in  other  denominations — were  left  alone.  In  1822  the 
"  Missionary  Society  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Chureh" 
was  organized  in  the  city  of  New  Y'ork.  A  Northern 
Board,  located  at  Albany,  was  appointed  by  the  Synod 
in  1828  to  act  under  the  society  located  at  New  York, 
and  a  new  impetus  was  given  to  the  work.  In  1831  a 
new  Board  of  Missions  was  constituted  for  the  whole 
Church,  all  the  mission  work  being  confided  to  its  care, 
of  which  the  present  board  is  the  lineal  successor.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1867,  and  now  holds  its  own  funds. 
The  Church  Building  Fund  and  the  Sabbath-school  in- 
terests of  the  denomination,  excepting  publications,  are 
confided  to  its  care.  More  than  half  of  the  churches 
of  the  denomination  owe  their  existence  to  the  fostering 
care  of  this  board.  In  the  West,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  English  churches  of  the  Particular  Synod  of  Chicago 
have  grown  up  under  its  benign  influence.  The  Hol- 
land churches  have  been  mostly  self-sustaining.  During 
the  year  ending  June,  1878,  this  board  aided  102  chureh- 
es,  of  which  fifty-eight  were  at  the  East,  forty-two  in 
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the  West,  and  two  in  the  South.  The  namber  of  faint-  \ 
lies  in  the  Mimion  churches  was  6787  and  8896  Church 
members,  of  whom  1040  were  received  during  the  year. 
There  were  1S4  Sabbath-schools,  with  11,889  scholars. 
The  income  from  all  sources  for  the  missionary  opera- 
tions was  $35,130.82.  Since  1832  more  than  three  hun- 
dred churches  have  been  organized — about  half  of  these 
in  the  single  decade  of  1850-60 — and  many  of  these  un- 
der the  auspices  of  this  b<iard.  ThousaiHls  of  Holland- 
ers, most  of  whom  are  in  this  denomination,  have  settled 
in  Michigan,  Wiscoiuin,  Iowa,  and  adjoining  states  dur- 
ing the  last  thirty  years.  These  have  formed  an  iropor- 
tani  element  in  the  missionary  growth  and  extension 
of  the  Church  in  the  North-west.  Of  its  nearly  79,000 
members,  about  11,000  are  Hollanders. 

6.  The  Board  of  JCilucaliim,  which  was  organized  as 
a  voluntary  society  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1838,  was 
adopted  by  the  Ueneral  Synod  in  1882.  It  consists  of 
twenty-four  members,  who  are  elected  for  three  years 
each,  one  third  of  whom  are  elected  annually.  Ic  has 
the  immediate  care  of  all  the  beneficiaries  and  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  Keformed  Church,  including  such 
beneliciaries  as  receive  aid  from  the  Van  Benschoten 
and  Knox  funds,  which  are  held  by  the  trustees  of  Rut- 
gers College.  Every  beneficiary  must  be  a  member  in 
good  and  regular  standing  in  the  Reformett  Church, 
and  must  also  have  been  •  member  of  some  Pmtestani, 
Church  fur  one  year  previous  to  making  his  application 
fur  aid.  He  must  be  recommended  to  the  board  by  the 
pastor  and  consistory  of  the  Church,  and  by  the  classis 
to  which  said  Church  bdongs,  alUr  sustaining  a  satis- 
factory examination  as  to  his  need  of  assistance,  and 
physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  qualifications  for  suidy 
and  for  the  holy  ministry-.  Every  precaution  is  taken 
against  the  introduction  or  continuation  of  improper 
candidates.  Repayment  of  all  money  received  from  the 
board  is  required  from  those  who  do  not  complete  their 
course  of  ministerial  preparation,  unless  they  are,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  board,  providentially  hindered.  The 
board  will  accept  from  all  beneliciaries  after  their  li- 
censure two  years'  service  under  the  care  of  the  Boanl 
of  Domestic  Missions,  as  a  full  satisfaction  for  all  aid 
Tendered  to  them  by  the  Hoard  of  Education.  This  is 
a  wise  provision,  which  has  secured  many  excellent 
young  laborers  in  the  home  missionary  field.  All  the 
students  are  considered  as  nnder  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
corresponding  secretar;'.  In  1865  the  powers  of  the 
board  were  enlarged  to  enable  it  to  co-operate  with  the 
various  classes  in  the  establishment  of  academies  and 
classical  schools  within  their  bounds.  The  board  be- 
came incorporated  in  1870,  to  enable  it  to  hold  legal  pos- 
session of  its  funds  and  to  secure  others  that  may  be 
devised  to  it  bv  will.  In  addition  to  the  Knox  Fund 
(«2000),  the  Van  Benschoten  Fund  (t20,8I8.57),  the 
Smock  Fund  ($500),  the  Mandeville  Fund  ((2000),  and 
the  Vtiorhees  Fund  ($26,000),  which  are  held  by  the 
trustees  of  Rutgers  0>llege,  and  the  interest  of  which  is 
paid  out  to  beneficiaries  of  this  board,  it  holds  twenty- 
rive  scholarships,  ranging  from  $1700  to  $10,000,  mak- 
ing in  all  a  capital  of  over  $120,000,  besides  the  annual 
Church  collections  and  private  donations,  amounting  in 
1877-78  to  $11,299.74 — all  fur  the  education  of  young 
men  for  the  ministry.  It  also  holds  certain  trust  funds 
for  Hope  College,  and  receives  moneys  for  parochial 
schools  which  are  under  its  care.  The  total  income  for 
the  year  ending  June  1, 1878,  was  $88,508,  and  the  to- 
tal number  of  young  men  under  its  care  for  the  same 
period  was  eighty-three. 

About  one  third  of  the  present  ministry  of  the  Church 
have  tieon  aided  by  this  Itoard  in  their  studies  for  the 
sacred  office.  Its  brnoficisries  are  not  confined  to  any 
particular  literofy  iii»(itution,  but  must  study  theology 
in  one  of  the  seminaries  of  the  Reformed  Church. 

7.  The  hoaril  of  PublUnlivn  was  organized  in  1856 
by  authority  of  the  (iencral  Synod.  It  consists  of 
twelve  ministers  and  twelve  laymen,  one  third  of  whom 
are  elected  annually  by  the  Synod.    To  it  are  "  intrust- 


ed, with  such  directions  as  may  from  time  tn  tine  it 
given  by  the  General  Synod,  the  superintendence  of  aS 
tbe  publications  of  the  Reformed  Cburvb,  aiid  the  ors- 
lation  of  auch  works  pertaining  to  tbe  history,  govtn- 
ment,  doctrines,  and  religious  litenitui«  of  said  Chunk 
and  of  other  evangelical  denominations  as  shall  be 
properly  approved,"  It  has  •  corresponding  sKie- 
lary  and  general  agent,  and  a  depository  loat«l  ia 
the  city  of  New  York.  Its  printing  and  binding  at 
done  by  contract.  It  publishes  a  semi-niontbly  at**- 
paper  called  the  Sower  md  Gotptl  Field,  which  is  the 
accredited  organ  of  all  the  board*  oT  tbe  Cburch.  Tk 
catalogue  of  its  books  and  tracts,  for  dcnaminatnn. 
al  and  general  uses,  is  laiige,  and  oooatantly  rectrrii^ 
new  additions.  Sales  are  made  at  ■  moderate  ptsiL 
Gratuiiuns  distributions  and  liberal  diaooonts  are  Bait 
to  weak  churehes,  poor  Sunday-scboois,  and  (at  nt- 
siunar}'  purposes.  During  the  civil  war  in  tbe  Uaitrl 
States,  ic  sent  forth  large  gratuitous  supplies  into  tht 
armies  of  the  Union ;  and  since  tbe  cessation  of  hoedS- 
ties  it  has  done  a  good  and  Urge  work  of  benevtiicat 
circulation  in  the  South,  particularly  amoni;  the  fired- 
men.  In  India  it  has  published  the  Hridelberc  Cate- 
chism in  Tamil  during  the  year  endinf;  June,  187U:  sad 
a  supply  of  its  elementary  books  for  Sabbatb-Dcbool  xti 
generid  instruction  has  been  asked  for  and  sent  to  Japa 
for  use  in  the  government  schools  under  tbe  care  of  tbe 
missionaries  of  the  Reformed  Church.  The  total  aatis 
of  the  board,  June  1,  1878,  were  reported  to  the  Svwd 
as  $12,848.64.     ReceipU  for  the  year,  $9,102.39. 

8.  The  Widmrt'  Fund,  or  Retirf  >  vW,  for  diaddtd 
ministers  and  the  widows  and  orphaned  children  of  de- 
ceased ministers,  was  organized  in  1837.  Its  beot^ 
are  limited  to  subscribing  ministers  who  may  pay  $9 
in  full,  or  $10  or  $5  anniudly,  and  wbo  shall  recenr, 
pro  rata,  the  annuities  which  may  be  due  upon  pemsal 
disability,  or,  at  their  own  decease,  by  their  faaniljet. 
Congregations  are  urged  to  secure  an  interest  in  tbe 
fund  for  their  pastors  bv  making  the  requisite  centriba- 
tion  yearly.  The  funds,  which  are  intrusted  to  tbe  Boaid 
of  Direction  of  Corporation,  are  invested  in  tmnds  aai 
mortgages  and  in  government  bonds.  One  half  ef  tbe 
annual  payments  by  ministers,  and  donatioaa,  whea 
specially  directed  by  the  donor,  arc  considered  incor: 
the  other  half  of  the  annual  payments  by  ministetK,  al 
other  donations,  and  church  collections,  are  considefrl 
as  principal,  and  the  interest  thereof  only  is  used  as  is- 
come.  The  maximnm  amount  to  be  paid  to  |«nies 
interestc<t  in  the  fund  are:  to  a  minister  disaUed  by 
sickness  or  age,  $200  per  year;  to  a  roinislers  wid>v. 
$200;  to  children  of  clergymen,  both  of  whose  panM> 
are  deceased,  $75  per  year  each  until  they  are  fclzteea 
years  of  age.  Other  provisions  regulate  nrinor  pay- 
ments. The  amount  of  each  annuity  is  of  coune  <)(- 
pendent  upon  the  nimiber  of  annuitants,  and  may  vsrr 
yearly.  The  maximum  may  be  increased  when  the  H*tt 
of  tbe  fund  shall  warrant  it.  The  amoant  of  this  fanl 
June  1, 1878,  was  $49,807.99;  and  the  sum  paid  to  aa- 
nuitants  during  the  previous  year  was  $2,359.99. 

9.  The  Ditabled  MmUtert'  f^arf,  which  rrarbcs  a  das 
who  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  Widows',  or  Wkf. 
Fund,  was  organized  in  1855,  nnder  the  title  of  tbe  Sss- 
tentation  Fund.  It  is  also  in  trust  of  tbe  Biaid  «f 
Direction  of  Corporation.  Its  moneys  are  to  be  kept 
invested,  and  to  be  "  used  for  the  support  of  doabiei! 
ministers  and  the  families  of  deceased  ministtfs.  win 
mch  may  be  m  netJ."  Applications  for  aKI  are  matt 
throngh  and  recommended  by  the  dssses  to  wfaick  tht 
applicants  belong.  Contributions  which  are  doaair<' 
specifically  fur  principal  are  so  used ;  all  other  cnntribs- 
tions  go  to  the  yearly  disbuisements,  and  any  mr^te 
that  remains  is  carried  to  principal  and  plare<i  at  ialer 
est  upon  first-class  securities.  Aged  and  infirm  miajsttr 
are  thus  assLsted,  and  also  the  needy  fismilie*  o4' deceased 
clerg>-men.  The  arouont  of  this  fond  reported  Jsae  <. 
1878,' was  $19,614.85,  of  which  $14,232  wasappn^siuri 
to  its  beneficiaries. 
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10.  The  Church-building  Fund  is  held  in  trust  and 
dispensed  by  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  at  its  dis- 
cretion. Aid  is  given  from  it  only  to  churches  which 
shall  have  no  debt  after  receiving  assistance  from  this 
fund.  A  first  bond  and  mortgage  is  taken  from  such 
churcb,  and  the  Domestic  Board  may  remit  the  interest 
thereon ;  but  the  church  must  then  make  a  yearly  con- 
tribution for  the  fund;  and  every  churcb  aided  is  to 
pay  back  the  aid  received  as  soon  as  practicable.  The 
receipts  for  the  year  ending  June  1, 1878,  were  89.659^. 

IX.  Corrapondence, — The  General  Synod  holds  official 
coireapondence,  by  interchange  of  delegates  (or  by  let- 
ter), with  the  following  ecclesiastical  bodies:  the  Synod 
of  the  Canada  Presbyterian  Church ;  the  General  Synod 
(triennial)  of  the  (German)  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States;  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyteri- 
an Church  ill  the  United  States;  the  General  Synod  of 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church ;  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  Amer- 
ica; the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  Sutes  (South) ;  the  (ieiieral  Synod  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States;  and 
the  General  Council  of  the  Keformed  Episcopal  Church. 
With  the  Beformed  Church  in  South  Africa,  and  the 
Waldenses  of  Piedmont,  occasional  correspondence  is 
held  by  letter,  and  also  with  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land and  other  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  Europe.  The 
spirit  of  this  correspondence  is  well  described  by  one  of 
the  Church's  roost  venerated  ministers,  in  these  words, 
respecting  her  eatholic  tentimtntt  and  actiotn 

"Our  Church  has  been  disliugiiished  by  a  steady  nnd 
united  adherence  to  her  plandurds  and  order,  and  at  the 
same  time  by  a  kind  and  friendly  relation  to  other  evan- 
geliciil  denominations.  She  has  enjoyed  peace  witliln  her 
own  busom,  while  a^taihtg  qnestions  have  troubled,  and 
even  rent,  other  chnrches.  She  has  borne  a  fnll  propor- 
tionate share  In  contributions  to  Chrlrilan  benevolent 
instUntlons,  snch  as  the  American  Bible  Society,  the 
American  Tract  Society,  and  othera.  She  la  deaii'ons  and 
anxiou^t,  in  a  tten-^e  of  privile;:e  and  resuonsibiUty,  in  em- 
pl<iy  greater  efrort!"  for  lucreiiKlng  the  tlegree  and  extent 
of  her  luflnence  in  doing  all  tihe  can  f  tr  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  salvation  ofsonN.  Her  pacific  character, 
her  freedom  n-nm  the  iiltraisms  of  the  day,  her  evan<,'eHcai 
principles,  the  pecnilar  features  of  her  goveninieiit  and 
order,  nua  the  attitude  In  whirh  she  has  been  Tonnd  by 
the  side  of  other  evangelical  denomlnatltins,  all  tend  to 
commend  her  to  the  favnnhle  regard  of  all  the  frieiida  of 
evangelical  Imth  who  desire  the  'peace  and  prosi>erity' 
of  the  Church  of  Christ." 

X.  Statiitia. — 1.  Numlert  and  Funds.— T?Tom  the 
minutes  of  the  General  Synod  held  June,  1878,  we  de- 
rive the  following  statistical  information :  the  Reformed 
Churcb  then  embraced  4  particular  synods,  38  classes, 
505  churches,  642  ministers,  6  candidates  for  the  minis- 
try, 43,490  families,  78,666  communicants,  of  whom  were 
received  during  the  previous  year  3943  on  confession  and 
1966  by  certificates;  baptisms  of  infants,  3874;  of  adults, 
1044;  catechumens,  24,445;  Sabbath  -  school  scholars, 
80,109 ;  contributions  fur  religious  and  benevolent  pur- 
insea,  ^i08,103;  for  congregational  purposes,  f  788,223, 

2.  PrriodicaU, — The  Chriilian  Intelligencer,  weekly, 
owned  and  edited  by  private  individuals;  the  Soieer  and 
Gospel  Field,  semi-monthly  paper,  organ  of  the  Church 
lioards;  and  The  Mimion  Monlhlg,  published  by  the 
Buani  of  Foreign  Missions, 

XI.  Denominational  Literature The  following  are 

some  of  the  most  important  publications : 

1.  Theologiail  and  ExegeticaL— John  H.  Livingston, 
D.D.,  late  Professor  of  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theolng;-, 
Lectures  on  Tkeokgsi  an  Anab/eie  by  Rev.  Ava  Neal 
(1  voL  12mo,  out  of  print) ;  James  S.  Cannon,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Church  History  and  Government  and  Pastoral 
Theology,  lectures  on  Pailoral  Theology  (1  vol.8vo,616 
pp.),  an  exhaustive  work ;  Alexander  McClelland,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  and  Sacred  Languages, 
Canon  and  In/erpieiiUion  of  Scripture  (X  vol.  r2mo,336 
pp.);  John  T.  Demarest,  D.D.,  Commentaries  on  the 
1st  and  id  Epistles  of  Peter  (2  vols.  8vo);  John  T. 
Demarest,  D.D.,  and  William  R.  Gordon,  D.D.,  Chris- 
tocracy  (1  vol  12mo);  other  works  by  W.  B.  Gordon, 


D.D. :  ChilcCt  Guide  in  Redding  the  Scriptures,  182  pp.; 
Supreme  Godhead  of  Christ,  188  pp.;  Particular  Prmi- 
dence  Illustrated  bg  the  Life  of  Joseph,  492  pp. ;  ^  Three- 
fold Test  of  Modern  Spiritualism,  408  pp.;  The  Church 
ofGodandherSacramett/s,i08pp.;  A.  R.Van  Nest,  D.D., 
Life  and  Inters  of  George  W.Belh>tne,D.D.  (1869, 1  voL 
crown  8vo);  Geo.  W.  Bethune,  D.D.,  Lectures  on  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism  (2  vols,  crown  8vo) ;  other  works 
by  the  same  author:  Sermons  (1  voL);  Orations  and 
Addresses  (1  vol.);  Poems  (1  vol.);  History  of  a  Penitent, 
being  an  exposition  of  Psalm  cxxx  ( 1  vol) ;  Early  Ijost, 
Early  Saved  (1  vol.);  Fruit  of  the  Spii-it  (1  vol.) ;  Rev. 
John  Van  der  Kemp,  Sermons  on  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism (2  vols.  8vo,  out  of  print) ;  The  Vedder  Lectures, 
1874, 1875,  1876,  1877.  Among  the  American  contribu- 
tors to  SchafTs  edition  of  Lange's  Mblical  Commentary 
are  Prof.  Tayler  Lewis,  LL.D.  (Genesis,  Job,  Ecclesi- 
astes),  M.  B.  Kiddle,  D.D.  (Romans,  (iaisiians,  Ephe- 
siaiis,  Colossisns),  T.  \V.  Chambers,  D.D.  (Amns,Zecha- 
riah),  John  Forsjth,  D.D.,  LL.I). (Joel),  and  C.  D.  Har^ 
tranft,  D.D.  (Numbers).  A  critical  edition  or  version 
of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  is  now  in  process  of  prep- 
aration by  a  Committee  of  Synod,  of  which  a  tentative 
copy,  with  a  historical  introduction,  was  published  in 
Minutes  of  General  Ssfnod,  1878,  p.  185-222.  See  also  list 
of  works  issued  by  the  Board  of  Publication,  including 
three  vols,  of  Tracts  and  nuiny  miscellaneous  books  illus- 
trating the  history-,  polity,  theology,  and  usages  of  the  Re- 
formed Church.  Besides  these  are  a  number  for  genera) 
circulation,  and  not  denominational.  The  New  Brum- 
icick  Review,  edited  by  the  late  Prof.  John  Proudfit, 
D.D.,  reached  only  a  few  numbers;  the  Evangelical  Q/iar- 
terly  Reciea,  edited  by  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Berg,  D.D.,  late 
professor  of  didactic  and  polemic  theology,  extended  over 
about  two  complete  volumes.  Both  of  these  reviews  are 
valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  Churcb. 

2.  Historical  and  BiographicaL—Vtmi\Msd,  History 
of  New  York  (2  vols.);  Colonial  History  of  New  York 
(3  vols.);  Documentary  History  of  New  York  (4  vols.); 
David  D.  Demarest,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Church  Govern- 
ment and  Pastoral  Theology,  History  and  Characteris- 
tics of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church  ( 1  vol. 
12roo,22l  pp.) ;  Benjamin  C.  Taylor,  D.D.,  Annals  of  the 
Classis  and  Township  of  Hergen  (1  vol.  12mo,  479  pp.) ; 
Sprague,  Attnals  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  vol  ix, 
with  historical  introduction;  Rev. E. T. Corwin,  Jf »«iu«/ 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America  (I  vol.  8vo;  2ded, 
reviseti  and  enlarged,  1879),  an  invaluable  work;  Alex. 
Gunn,  D.D.,  Memoirs  of  Rev.  John  H.  Livingston,  D.D. 
(1  vol.  12mo) ;  Magazine  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Churc^ 
(1827,  4  vob.),  containing  a  valuable  series  of  articles 
by  the  late  Rev.  John  B.  Romeyn,  D.D.,  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Holland  and  in  this 
country ;  Rev.  John  A.  Todd,  D.D.,  Memoirs  of  Rer. 
Peter  Labagh,  D.D.  (1  vol.  12mo);  E.  P.  Rogcw, 
D.D.,  Historical  Discourses  on  the  Reformed  Protestant 
Dutch  Church  in  Albany  (1858,  1  vol.  8vo,  120  pp.); 
Thomas  De  Witt,  D.D.,  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  New 
York  (1857, 1  vol.  8vo,  100  pp.) ;  One  Hundred  and  Fif- 
tieth A  nniversary  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  memorial  volume,  Richanl  H.  Steele,  D.D., 
pastor  (1867, 1  vol.  8vo,  222  pp.) ;  Francis  M.  Kip,  D.D., 
One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  (1866,  64  pp.) ;  Minutes  of  the 
General  Synod,  1771-1870;  Constitution  and  Digest  of 
A  cts  of  General  Synod  (revised,  1874) ;  articles  published 
in  the  Christian  fntelHgencer  by  Thomas  De  Witt,  D.D., 
mostly  from  original  documents  procured  by  loan  from 
the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  Holland,  and  others  from  John 
R.  Brodhead,  Esq.,  the  historian  of  New  York ;  W.  Carloe 
Martyn,  The  Dutch  Reformation  (Amer.  Tract  Society, 
N.  Y.,  1870, 1  vol.  12mo);  Eutaria,  or  the  Prefbyteritin 
Liturgies,  by  a  Presbvterian  Clergj-man  ( New  York, 
M.  W.  Dodd,  1855,  259  pp. );  Rev.  George  R.  William- 
son, Life  of  David  Abeel,  D.D.;  Rev.  J.  R  Water- 
bury,  Life  of  Rev.  John  Scudder,  M.I).;  Works  of  Dr. 
Scudder  and  Dr.  Abeel;  Von  Alpen,  History  of  the  Uei- 
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deVierg  CaUdutm,  tnniUtcd  by  Prof.  J.  F.  Ber^,  D.D. 
(Phila.  1854,  I  vol.  8i-o).  Dr.  Berfc  aim  publishpd  sev- 
eral Tolumes  on  prophecy,  the  Second  Advent,  Church 
and  State,  etc ;  CaUttmial  IHtourtrt,  a  «erie«  or  twenty- 
two  aermona  delivered  in  the  year  1876  by  order  of  the 
General  Synod,  intended  to  set  forth  the  relations  of  the 
Keformed  Church  to  liberty  and  to  faith  and  education, 
and  other  topics  appropriate  to  the  Centennial  year  of 
the  republic  (8vo,  601  pp.).  Quarter-MiUrnmul  A  imi- 
rertary  of  the  Rtformrd  Pioltflanl  Dutch  Church  of  the 
Cits  of  New  York,  1628-1878  (1879,  8vo,  104  pp.> 
(W.J.R.T.) 

Reformed  Epiacopal  Church,  the  official  des- 
ignation of  a  distinct  body  of  Christians  in  America  and 
Ureat  Britain. 

I.  History. — ^This  ecclesiastical  orpuiization  took  its 
rise  in  the  city  of  New  York  December  2,  1878.  The 
Rt.  Rev.  George  David  Cummins,  D.D., assistant  bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  diocese  of 
Kentucky,  separated  from  that  Chuicb,  in  a  letter  to 
presiding  bishop  Smith  dated  November  10,  1878. 
Within  one  month  from  that  date,  the  Reformed  Epis- 
copal Church  was  organized,  with  Dr.  Cummins  as  its 
first  bishop.  Bishop  Cummins  was  bom  December  11, 
1822.  He  was  related  on  the  maternal  side  to  the 
celebrated  bishop  Asbury,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  but  was  of  Episcopal  deaeeiit  on  both  sides. 
He  was  graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  in 
1841,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age.  In  the  year 
1848  he  became  connected  with  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  in  1845  was  ordained  to  the  diacunate  by  bishop 
Alfred  Lee,  of  the  diocese  of  Delaware.  After  a  min- 
istry of  great  eloquence,  power,  and  success  in  different 
prominent  fields  of  labor  during  twelve  years,  he  was 
consecrated  to  the  episcopate  as  assistant  bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  Kentucky  in  1866.  During  October,  1878, 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  met  in  New  York  city.  Bish- 
op Cummins  was  in  attendance,  and  on  the  eighth  day 
of  that  month  delivered  an  address  on  the  subject — 
Ronum  and  Reformed  Doctrines  on  the  Subject  nf 
Justification,  Contrasted.  On  the  12th,  Sunday,  the 
biAbop  participated  in  a  joint  communion  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  which  Dr.  John  Hall  is  the  pastor, 
delivering  an  address  and  administering  the  cup.  The 
storm  of  adverse  criticism  that  followed  this  act  served 
to  mature  and  intensify  the  conviction  that  had  been 
gathering  form  and  volume  before  in  the  bishop's  mind, 
that  the  Church  he  had  loved  and  served  so  well  had 
fully  and  finally  drifted  from  its  old  evangelical  and 
catholic  position.  It  was  about  this  time,  just  at  what 
point  we  do  not  know,  that  the  thought  of  a  separation 
from  the  old  Communion  arose,  and  ripened  into  fixed 
purpose.  The  first  outward  movement  looking  towards 
the  organization  nf  a  separate  Communion  took  place 
October  30.  An  account  of  the  meeting  then  held  is 
here  given  in  the  language  of  a  prominent  clergyman 
— Rev.  Dr.  B.  B.  Leacock  —  who  was  present  and  par- 
ticipated in  its  deliberations : 

"  By  tnvltaiinn  of  bishop  Cummins,  Ave  cler^men  and 
Ave  loymen  were  Ur'»agbt  together  at  the  residence  ofMr. 
John  A.  Duke,  of  New  Tone  citv.  The  bishnp  sinnled 
them  by  annonDCiog  bts  deiermfnatlon  of  witndrHwiug 
fViim  ihe  Priitestsnt  Episcopal  Chnrcb.  When  iireed  to 
reconf*ider  hfa  decision,  he  promptly  stAted  that  this  wna 
not  dehntahle  ^ronnd — that  It  was  a  question  between 
himpeirtiiid  God,  and  as  snch  he  had  settled  it,  and  that 
hisdelertnlniuion  whs  nnaiterable.  lie  then  said  that  his 
object  in  calling  ns  Utgether  was  to  advise  ns  to  bis  rulnre. 
There  were  two  jiri>)>oBitions  before  him.  Ho  had  iieen 
invited  to  go  to  Mexico,  and  give  himself  to  the  work  of 
the  uruanlzntion  mid  baildinE-np  of  the  Chni^li  of  Jesns. 
Bhonid  he  do  ihisf  or  sbonid  he  remain  In  this  country, 
and  hem  exercise  bis  ministry  and  his  episcn^ial  ofHce? 
Those  who  fell  free  to  speak  advised  his  reroaininfr  In  this 
country  by  nil  means,  and  then  and  there  he  determined 
that  thi^  country  should  l>e  the  'sphere  of  iabor'  to  which 
be  would  transfer  his  'work  andoiHce.'  Slepn  were  taken 
before  the  adjonmmenl  of  this  meetlnj;  looking;  titwsrdi< 
pliicing  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  the  book  wliich  the 
bishop  refers  to  in  his  letter  of  rexignation,  written  Nov. 
10— 'I  propose  to  retnm  to  that  Prayer-book  sanctioned 
by  William  White.'    We  may  regard  this  meeting  as  the 


first  movement,  ontslde  nf  bishop  Cnniniln*  bimseHV  ts«- 
ards  the  formation  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Cbnrck.* 

November  10,  the  bishop  addreated  •  letter  to  bisbif 
Smith,  his  superiur  in  the  diocese  of  Kentneky,  awl  the 
presiding  bishop  of  the  general  Church,  resigniiij;  Ui 
position  as  a  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Cbordt. 
On  the  12tb  nf  November  he  paid  an  utuuinoranccd  visi 
to  the  Rev.  Marshall  R  Smith,  at  Paamic,  >'.  J_  ink- 
ing rest  and  quiet  of  mind.  Mr.  Smith  had  withdran 
from  the  same  church,  for  the  same  causes,  aad  ca>- 
nected  hiniaelf  with  the  ministry  of  the  "Refanatd 
Church  of  America"  in  the  year  1869.  During  this 
visit,  without  any  prearrangement,  he  was  met  by  the 
Rev.  Mason  Gallagher,  who  bad  also  vithdrawa  fnm 
Ihe  ProtesUnt  Episcopal  Church  in  1871,  and  O^  Ben- 
jamin Ayerigg,  a  prmninent  layman  of  that  diimk 
in  New  Jersey,  who  had  withdrawn  October  90, 1871 
These  gentleman  testify  that,  in  the  deeply  aerioBS  ud 
interesting  interview,  which  was  greatly  protracted,  thtn 
wa^  in  the  beginning,  no  foreshadowing  of  its  pnctici] 
iaeue.  They  cannot  recall  the  precise  point  in  tbcetw- 
versation  where  the  thought  of  coDcerted  action  took 
shape.  Under  what  they  fully  believe  Divine  giddiBce. 
that  thought  did  rise,  take  form  and  body,  and  gi«w  ink) 
purpose,  until,  in  the  form  dictated  by  tbe  liisbap,  tk« 
call  for  a  meeting  of  clergymen  and  laymen  nflikeinBd 
was  written  and  issued.  It  was  in  these  words,  insenol 
hen  as  important  histoiT : 

"  Niw  Ton,  KoT.  IS.  ua. 
"Db*b  Bbothks,— The  Lord  baa  pnt  into  the  kearo 
of  some  of  his  servants  who  are,  or  hare  been,  in  tk« 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the  purpose  of  restoring  tke 
old  troths  of  their  fathers,  and  nfreinrnlng  to  the  ate ef 
the  Prnyer-book  of  1TS5,  set  ftirth  by  the  General  Conns- 
lion  ofthHiyeiir,  under  Ihe  especial  gnldaiice  oftbeveeH- 
able  William  White,  D.D.,  afterwards  the  tlr«t  bishop  of 
the  same  chnrcb  in  this  conntry.  Tbe  chief  featnrer  of 
that  Prayer-lxNik,  as  distinsnlsbed  from  the  one  mw  is 
use,  are  the  fnllowinjt :  I.  The  word  '  priert'  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  book,  and  there  Is  no  coaiiienance  wfastrrcr 
to  tbe  errors  nf  sacerdotalism,  i.  "The  BapitsmalOlIca, 
the  Conflrmatlnn  Oflce,  the  Catechism,  and  the  Order  hr 
tbe  Admlntstratlon  of  the  Lord's  8npper  conuiD  ce 
sanction  of  the  errors  of  bai>tlsmal  regetientiion,  the  inl 
presence  of  the  body  and  bloml  of  Christ  in  IheeJrmran 
(if  the  cnminnnfon  and  ofa  sacrifice  ofTered  by  a  wtesliii 
that  sacred  feasl.  These  are  the  main  features  tast  m- 
der  the  Prayer-book  oflTSS  a  thoninghly  scriptnral  liisr- 
Ky,  such  as  ail  evaiiEellcal  Christians  who  desire  litar^ka: 
worship  can  nse  with  a  good  conscience.  On  Tncsdar.ike 
second  day  of  December,  1ST3,  a  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Association  Ball,  comer  of  Twenty-third  street  and  Foaitk 
avenne.  In  ihe  city  of  New  York,  at  10  o'clock  A.IL,to 
organize  an  E|>iscopal  Cbnn-b  on  the  basis  ofibe  Prrret- 
iMMik  of  1T8B— a  basis  broad  enon<;h  to  embrace  all  whi 
hold  'the  faith  oner  delivered  to  the  saints,'  aa  that  bilb 
la  maintained  liy  the  Beformed  chnrches  of  Christeodaa: 
with  no  exclusive  and  nnrhnrching  dogmas  towards  Ckrif- 
tian  brethren  who  differ  from  them  In  thdrviewsafpnlllT 
and  Chnrcb  order.  This  nieellng  yon  are  cordiallvaBd  i^ 
fectlouateiyinvltedloatlend.  'Tbe  parpnee nf ihe'oKctii^ 
Is  to  organize,  and  not  to  discnw!  the  expediency  i>f  or- 
ganising. A  verbatim  reprint  of  the  Prayer-book  of  1135 
IS  In  press,  and  will  be  Issued  daringtbe  month  of  Deecs- 
b«r.  Hay  the  Lord  guide  yon  and  ns  by  his  Bnly  SpiriL 
"QsoEes  David  Cmam." 

That  meeting  was  held  on  the  day  appointed,  aad 
the  "Reformed  Episcopal  Church"  organized  with  eghi 
clergymen  and  twenty  laymen,  all  of  whom  were  at  the 
time,  or  had  been,  ministers  or  laymen  in  the  PntcMaat 
Episcopal  Church  and  actively  identified  with  the  Evaa- 
gelical  or  "Low-Church"  party  in  that  Church,  do  sue 
being  allowed  to  vote  but  those  who  had  signed  the  cafl. 
'I'he  Rev.  Charles  Edward  Cheney,of  Chicago,  wasekd- 
ed  bishop,  his  consecration  to  tbe  office  taking  place  las 
in  the  same  month. 

In  justification  of  this  action,  writers  in  the  iatoet 
of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  point  to  the  acinal 
state  of  the  Evangelical  school  or  party  in  tbe  Pnus- 
lant  Episcopal  communion.  The  errors  and  eseeaaei 
of  the  Tractarian  school  had  been  in  proceaa  of  derei- 
opment  for  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years.  Often  ui 
thoroughly  confuted  on  tbe  gronnd  of  scriptnral  aqts- 
ment,  they  had  grown  to  such  wides]H^ead  inflnenn  laii 
strength  as  to  be  faat  absorbing  all  the  vital  Ibnei  d 
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the  Churcb.  Thev  had  become  proacriptive,  and,  by 
legislatiTe  enactment  and  judicial  trials,  were  lepreaung 
evangelical  life  and  energy.  Efforts  had  been  made  to 
procure  the  condemnation  and  expulsion  of  these  errors 
from  the  Church.  The  results  were  of  so  partial  and 
inadequate  a  character  as  to  encourage  rather  than 
check  the  reactionary  movement  towards  mediteval 
error  and  superstition.  Then  efforts  were  made  to  se- 
cure revision  of  the  Prayer-booli,  but  only  with  humil- 
iating failure.  Petition  after  petition  to  the  General 
Convention  was  treated  with  scarcely  concealed  con- 
tempt. Even  the  poor  relief  of  liberty  to  use  alternate 
phrases  in  the  Baptismal  Offices  was  unceremoniously 
denied  to  a  numerously  signed  petition.  lo  these  ef- 
forts to  obtain  relief  many  participateti  who  are  not  as 
ret  io  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  but  whose  action 
shows  how  deeply  and  earnestly  men  who  loved  the  pure 
truth  of  the  Ooapel  then  felt  on  the  subject.  Thus,  at  a 
meetiug  in  Chicago,  June  16  and  17, 1889,  among  others 
who  strongly  advocated  revision  of  the  Prayer-book  was 
Kev.  Dr.  Andrews,  of  Virginia,  one  of  the  ablest  presbyters 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  a  member  of 
the  Oeneral  Convention.  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Newton,  the 
present  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  Phila- 
delphia, introduced  the  following  resolutions : 

"  tUmlvd  (as  the  sense  ofthls  Conference),  That  a  care- 
ta\  revleion  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  Is  needful  to 
the  beifl  Interests  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch." 

"  JtesolMd,  That  all  words  and  phrases  seenilni;  tii  teach 
that  the  Christian  ministry  is  a  priesthood,  or  the  IxirdV 
supper  a  sacrifice,  or  that  regeneration  la  lii^epnrahle  lh>m 
baptism,  should  be  removed  from  the  Prayer-book." 

These  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted.  But 
neither  these  nor  any  other  efforts  to  obtain  redress 
were  of  any  avail.  An  imperious  and  haughty  major- 
ity bound  and  held  every  conscience,  and  the  Church 
followed  the  sacramentarian  drif^  unchecked.  Those 
who  organized  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Chnrch  were 
convinced,  by  a  long  coorn  of  stubborn  facts,  that  the 
cause  dear  to  them,  as  the  cause  of  the  true  Gospel  of 
Christ, was  at  stake;  that  they  must  either  sacrilice  the 
truth  or  go  outside  of  the  old  organization  to  defend 
and  propagate  it.  Conviction  and  conscience  led  them 
to  their  action. 

The  Church  thus  taking  shape  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, though  yet  compantively  a  small  body,  has,  during 
the  five  years  of  its  existence,  grown,  it  is  believed,  with 
alnMiet  unexampled  rapidity.  Its  apologists  emphasize 
certain  facts  in  this  growth : 

1.  The  Extent  of  Territory  it  Covert. — Christian  de- 
nominations have,  for  the  most  part,  been  local  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  history,  as  the  causes  out  of  which 
they  have  sprung  have  been  locaL  The  imperative 
need  of  this  Church  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  sprang 
up  almost  simultaneously  in  remote  parts  of  the  land, 
as  from  a  soil  quite  prepared  for  the  seed.  Wherever 
the  Episcopal  Church  was  in  existence,  the  reaction 
towards  mediieval  corruptions  in  doctrine  and  ritual 
was  more  or  less  pronounced ;  and  the  recoil  from  these 
developmenis  of  error  equally  decided.  The  Reformed 
Churcb  took  immediate  and  strong  hold  of  many  and 
widely  separated  coinmnnities,  quickly  absorbing  all 
the  means  and  ministers  which  the  infant  communion 
could  supply.  Within  two  years  from  its  origin  it  held 
positions  at  various  points  from  South  Carolina  to  Van- 
couver's Island,  on  the  extreme  west  of  the  British  North 
American  possessions.  The  Church  is  now  planted 
firmly  in  fifteen  states  in  this  country,  in  the  maritime 
provinces  and  the  various  larger  cities  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  In  May,  1877,  the  General  Council  resolved, 
in  answer  to  repeated  solicitations,  to  introduce  its  work 
into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Already  that  work  has 
extended  into  some  ten  or  twelve  dioceses. 

2.  The  Friendlinett  vitJi  which  this  Church  hat  been 
received  by  Protettanl  Chrittiatu  and  Churcliei. — The 
old  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch  had  met  with  opposi- 
tion in  many  places,  and  the  habitual  complaint  of  its 
ministers  and  missionaries  was  that  the  growth  of  the 
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Church  was  hindered  by  the  pnjadice  and  tmfriendly 
criticism  of  the  people.  The  Reformed  Episcopal  Church 
finds  no  such  difficulty.  The  people  everj'where  seem 
willing  that  it  should  take  its  place  in  the  ainterhood  of 
churches,  and  gather  from  all  communities  its  appropri- 
ate elements.  The  freedom  from  assumption  in  this 
Church  thus  wins  its  welcome,  and  opens  for  it  that  path 
of  progress  which,it  is  believed,  leads  on  to  a  great  future. 

8.  The  Ocerruling  Hand  of  God  in  Hanmmizing  Inter- 
nal Dijerenea  among  the  Leading  and  Inflaenlial  Mind* 
m  the  Church. — It  is  no  easy  thing,  under  the  roost  favor- 
able auspices,  fur  a  number  of  men  severing  their  con- 
nection with  an  old  organization  and  constructing  a  new, 
to  agree  together  in  anything  like  a  moderate  position. 
In  this  caw  the  difficulty  was  enhanced  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  separation.  The  men  who  left  the  <M 
Church,  though  actuated  by  a  eomnoon  opposition  to 
particular  errors  in  that  body,  held  views,  in  many  cases, 
divergent  in  regard  to  the  positive  principles  to  be  iif- 
corporated  in  the  new  organization.  These  differences 
have  at  times  appeared  so  grave  that  no  human  wisdom 
could  find  a  path  throtigb  them  along  which  all  could 
travel  in  harmony.  Some  conservative  by  habit  of 
mind ;  others  with  an  equally  strong  tendency  to  reach 
out  towards  the  true  ideal  of  a  Church  for  the  age  we 
live  in;  and  all  men,  by  the  very  necessities  of  their 
stand,  of  a  somewhat  independent  tone  of  mind,  it  was 
found  by  them  hard  to  yield  individual  and  personal 
views  and  preferences  far  enough  to  coalesce  in  a  really 
organic  structure.  In  every  case  of  difficulty  in  the 
councils  arising  from  these  causes,  however,  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  appeared  to  lead  the  way.  His  presence 
and  agency  was  at  times  so  manifest  as  to  awaken  live- 
ly emotions  of  wonder  and  gratitude.  Though  in  this 
Church  at  present,  as  in  all  others  where  intelligent 
men  are  free  to  think  and  to  maintain  their  views,  all 
do  not  think  aUke  in  eveiything,  there  is  perhaps  as 
much  harmony  as  can  be  found  in  any,  and  nrach  more 
than  marks  most  other,  commmiion&  In  this  fact  of 
special  divine  guidance,  this  Chnrch  seems  to  see  the 
pledge  of  future  growth  and  success  in  its  work. 

II.  Doctrines  and  Utaget. — 1.  S|waking  generally, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  may 
be  identified  as  those  of  Orthodox  and  Evangelical 
Protestantism.  The  men  who  organized  the  Church 
were  of  that  class  of  clergymen  and  laymen  in  the  old 
Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch  who  had  been  largely 
associated  with  the  Christians  of  other  Protestant 
Churches,  and  harmonized  with  them  in  belief  and 
practice.  In  their  choice  and  adjustment  of  doctri- 
nal standards,  they  could  but  give  expression  to  this 
agreement.  When  they  set  forth  in  the  "  Declaration 
of  Principles"  the  belief  that  **  the  Holy  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  the  Word  of  God,  and 
the  sole  Rule  of  faith  and  practice,"  thus  making  the 
Bible  the  only  ultimate  fountain  of  authority  in  the  set- 
tlement of  religious  questiims ;  and  when  they  revised 
the  old  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
not  changing  their  substance,  but  makittg  them  more 
distinctive,  and  adapting  them  to  present  phases  of  life 
and  thought,  they  but  put  the  Church  squarely  on  the 
great  platform  of  Evangelical  Christianity.  ThisChurch, 
if  not  broader,  is  somewhat  less  particular  in  its  doc- 
trinal bans  than  some  of  its  sister  Communions.  Thus, 
like  the  old  Episcopal  Church, it  holds  in  its  boeom,and 
freely  tolerates,  clergj'men  of  the  Calvinistic  and  Armin- 
ian  schools  of  thought.  The  eighteenth  "Article  ofRe- 
ligion,"  entitled  "  Of  Election,  Predestination,  and  Free 
Will,"  runs  thus :  "  While  the  Scriptures  distinctly  set 
forth  the  election,  predestination,  and  calling  of  the  peo- 
ple of  God  nnto  eternal  life,  as  Christ  saith,  ■  All  that  the 
Father  giveth  me  shall  come  to  me,'  they  no  less  posi- 
tively affirm  man's  free  agency  and  responsibility,  and 
that  salvation  is  freely  offered  to  all  through  Christ. 
This  Church,  accordingly,  simply  affirms  these  doc- 
trines as  the  Word  of  G<m1  sets  them  forth,  and  submits 
tbem  to  the  individual  judgment  of  its  members,  as 
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UuKht  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  strictly  charging  them  that 
God  commandeth  all  men  everywhere  to  repent,and  that 
we  can  be  saved  only  by  faith  in  Jesu*  Christ."  This  is 
the  only  distinct  effort  we  are  aware  of  U>  unite  in  one 
article  of  religion  the  two  hemispheres  of  truth  that  lie, 
one  on  the  side  of  divine  sovereignty,  the  other  on  the 
side  of  man's  freedom  and  lesponsibiUty.  How  far  this 
effort  has  been  successful,  the  judgment  of  Christian 
men  must  decide.  One  result  of  it,  however,  is  evident. 
The  general  course  of  conviction  among  the  clergy  of 
this  Church  runs  nearer  the  line  of  separation  on  these 
high  ranges  of  doctrine  than  in  moet  other  Cummuniona. 
The  freedom  to  differ  rather  constrains  to  harmony  than 
ministers  to  license.  With  but  little  disposition  to  oen- 
sorious  criticism,  its  ministers  of  either  tendenc}'  of  doc- 
trinal thought  find  a  fair  field  for  uuited  and  harmonious 
action  in  extending  and  building  up  the  kingdom  of 
Christ. 

In  adopting  the  Nicene  Creed  as  one  of  its  symbols, 
this  Church  takes  its  stand  on  the  historical  Church 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  asserting  not  a  mete  modal  dis- 
tinction, but  an  essential,  tri-peraonal  distinction  in  the 
divine  nature.  Justification  by  faith,  as  held  and 
taught  by  the  clergy  generally,  is  not  a  mere  negative 
state  of  the  remission  of  sin,  but  positive, resulting  from 
the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness.  The  doc- 
trines that  cluster  around  these,  as  in  a  measure  depen- 
dent upon  them,  are  stated  in  the  articles  in  harmonious 
and  systematic  order. 

2.  Among  the  distinctive  usages  of  this  Church,  the 
following  may  be  spedally  designated  : 

(a.)  Worship The  Reformed  Episcopal  is  a  Liturgical 

Church.  Those  who  organized  and  those  who,  since  its 
organization,  have  come  into  it  and  helped  to  form  its  sys- 
tem and  direct  its  course  in  history,  have  been  men  either 
trained  in  the  old  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  where 
they  had  long  practical  experience  of  the  value  of  litur- 
gic  forms  in  public  worship,  or  convinced  from  expe- 
rience, in  churches  whose  worship  is  purely  extemporal, 
of  the  importance  of  a  litnigy  from  the  actual  Uck  of  it. 
They  have  been  convinced  that  the  evils  connected  with 
liturgic  services  in  the  old  parent  Church  are  not  justly 
chargeable  to  a  liturgy  as  such,  but  to  certain  doctrinal 
corruptions  retained  in  those  services  at  the  era  of  the 
Reformation.  During  the  reign  of  Edward  TI,  rapid 
strides  were  made  in  the  line  of  a  thorough  IVniestant 
revision  of  the  Service-book.  Under  Mary  tke  reform- 
ing work  was  undone,  and  the  Romish  worship  restored. 
£lizabetb,in  the  spirit  of  statecraft,  enforced  a  revision 
that  should,  if  possible,  unite  in  c«mroon  worship  both 
the  Reformed  and  the  Roman  Catholic  classes  of  her  sub- 
jects. The  two  streams  ofdoctiine  were  forced  int*  one 
channel  of  Church  liturgy,  wtiere  they  have  been  «on- 
fined  in  incongruous  mixture  erer  since.  Out  of  the 
stream  thus  formed,  and  flowing  down  through  history, 
the  exhalations  of  sacramentarianism  and  ritualism  in 
this  age  have  risen.  In  the  revisioa  of  the  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church,  it  is  claimed,  these  elements  «f  erro- 
neous doctrine  have  been  taken  out  of  the  stream.  The 
liturgy  in  this  Church  embodies  the  richest  and  best 
contributions  yielded  by  the  most  devout  ages  of  the 
Church's  history,  shorn  of  the  accretions  of  supeesti- 
tion  and  error  gathered  in  the  deAtcent.  Though  it 
does  not  claim  to  be  perfect,  it  does  claim  to  be  Prot- 
estant, evangelical,  scriptural.  As  such,  its  use  is  made 
obligatory  on  occasions;  and,  by  usage  that  is  almost 
common  law,  is  seldom  omitted  on  any  occasions  of  reg- 
ular public  worship.  Yet  provision  is  made  for  free 
prayer.  Meetings  for  extempore  prayer  are  encouraged, 
when  the  stately  services  of  the  liturgy  are  laid  aside, 
either  wholly  or  in  part  Even  an  occasions  of  reguhr 
public  worship,  the  minister  is  free  to  add,  extempore, 
to  the  prescribed  prayer.  Dignity  and  propriety  are 
thus  united  to  that  warmth  and  earnestness  whidi  a 
more  unstudied  way  «f  approach  to  Uod  is  suited  to«n- 
kindle.  Thus  the  continaed  use  of  liturgic  forms,  with 
their  chastening  and  educating  influence,  is  secured  by 


law,  and  also  that  liberty  for  timet  and  seascm  whai,by 
rising  out  of  the  limits  of  prescription,  wonhip  emi  it 
adapted  to  all  the  demands  of  erangeliatic  and  rrrini 
work.  This,  it  is  beUeved,  is  aa  near  an  apfKoaci  m 
can  be  made  to  a  perfect  qrstem  of  wonliipw 

(i.)  Govemmtml. — ^This  is  distinctly  a  Churdi  i>f  law. 
Neither  in  the  individual  membership,  o»r  in  ihc  ids- 
tions  of  the  separate  churches,  nor  yet  iu  the  conoHtioii 
of  the  larger  ecclesiastical  divisiona  is  the  bond  of  laaoQ 
that  of  mere  association,  under  any  proper  cmccptM 
of  that  term.  Opinion,  wbetliei  it  refer  to  doccciae,  n 
polity,  or  to  Christian  life,  finds  ita  legitimate  expie- 
sion  in  the  councils.  In  this  way,  in  iiree  debate,  ii 
pastea  by  vote  into  particular  law  under  the  ofgaaie 
law  expressed  in  the  constitutioD ;  and  then  all,  wheth- 
er sections  or  persons,  are  bound  by  the  law.  The  k- 
gal  system  is  a  body  of  canons  like  the  old  histofical 
episcopal  canon  law,  simply  shorn  of  those  atbitoiy 
and  tyrannical  features  of  the  old  syatem  derived  fraa 
monarchical  institutions  in  the  State  and  autocntic 
episcopal  rule  in  the  Church.  The  applicatioB  of  i 
system  of  government,  whether  atronf;  or  weak,  to  i^ 
tual  life  in  a  Church  is  not  eas}-;  for  tb«re  ia  a  coostm 
tendency  under  ecclesiastical  rule  either  to  arfaiuarT 
severity  or  to  the  entire  relaxation  of  disci|dine,acairii- 
ing  to  the  temper  of  persons  and  times  and  the  daai  gf 
influences  that  prevail  But  it  is  believed  impstam 
advantages  attend  this  system  of  government  by  csna 
law.  It  is  tiabk  government.  "That  system  which  n 
historical,  having  stood  the  test  of  the  agea  in  the  stia 
of  human  passion  and  the  strife  of  opinion  and  imoe*. 
cannot  but  be  strong  and  conservative.  Canos  law 
has  ruled  nearly  all  the  Christian  ages,  adjusting  itsdf 
to  each  age  and  growing  into  greater  de&uteaew  of 
form  iu  each.  If,  in  the  purification  of  the  doctriats 
of  the  Church,  wisdom  dictates,  not  the  destraetioa, 
but  the  cleansing  and  reforming,  of  the  systco,  it 
would  seem  to  follow  that  the  same  wisdom  teaebts  s 
like  course  in  relation  to  govemment.  Purify  it,  take 
away  its  tyranny ;  in  place  of  its  arbitrary  and  ai>ei|ail 
distribution  of  powers  and  functions,  introduce  the 
checks  and  balances  of  enlightened  statesmanship,  tad 
you  have  in  the  Church  a  fair  analogy  to  law  in  the 
State,  where  the  principles  and  forms  of  the  Raman  la« 
are  not  arbitrarily  thrown  aside,  but  enlarged,  poiifitd, 
developed  into  that  grand  system  that  secores  tk 
rights  of  men  under  the  Christian  civiUzation  i^  tfeii 
modem  age.  Such  is  the  work  this  Church  has  souEht 
to  do.  It  has  purified  and  adapted  the  old  system  et 
canon  law,  not  abandoned  it.  Thus  it  haa  nnilcdaleai- 
fastness  and  liberty  in  its  scheme  of  govemmenL 

This  system  of  government  by  canon  law  is  a  mft- 
guard  agaiiut  tke  tprtad  of  error.  Where  the  cfaitck- 
es  of  an  ecdesiasticsl  organization  are  iDde|>endeat.  m 
only  connected  by  certain  rules  of  m<mnri»ti„^  havsig 
no  other  than  moral  force,  there  is  apt  to  be  less  jeal- 
ousy and  less  exciting  debate  in  the  meetings  of  aaw- 
elation,  because  the  tendency  of  o|Hnion  and  the  resah? 
•f  controversy  cannot  crystallise  into  fonna  that  bind 
under  peimlty.  But  this  very  fact  is  apt  to  lead  to 
looseness  of  conviction  and  a  light  estimate  of  the  re- 
speasibility  of  a  teacher.  And  when  enor  is  tangfat, 
because  the  teacher  caimot  be  arraigned  under  biading 
law^  he  cannot  be  hindered  from  spreading  it  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  talents  and  iuflueitee.  Under  a  sy>- 
tern  «f  canon  law  such  as  governs  the  Reformed  Epi- 
copal  Church,  such  a  result,  with  ordinaty  faitbfiilBeci 
on  the  part  of  those  appointed  to  administer  it,  is  ia- 
poasible.  Not  only  is  dereliction  in  either  docoioe  m 
life  liable  to  strict  discipline,  but  the  peraans  by  wbae 
and  the  processes  in  which  such  discipline  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered are  prescribed,  and  the  duty  actuallv  impssnl 
upon  the  administrator.  Ifsoandnees  of  doctrine  caotc 
enforced  and  innocency  of  life  secured  in  a  Church,  soti 
asystem  would  teem  to  present  the  beat  means  to  thecal 

(c.)  Comtilutim  ami  KeloHoiu  of  tke  Mimtlty  ^di 
ChKrck. — In  oommon  with  the  parent  Qiardi,  the  S^ 
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formed  teUini  ■  thieeMd  diatinction  in  tha  ministiy — 
that  of  bUbop«,  pteibjtera,  and  deacons.  There  is, 
however,  tbia  diBeienoe  between  the  two  communions 
in  regard  to  the  distinction  in  queation.  In  the  oM 
Church  it  is  generally  regarded  as  a  tbieefold  distinc- 
tion in  orden.  The  prevailing  view  among  the  repre- 
sentative writera  of  that  Church  is  that  tbe  Christian 
ministry  is  divinely  constituted  on  the  Jewish  pattern, 
and  answers,  in  the  relations  of  the  New-Test,  Church, 
to  the  orders  of  high-priest,  priest,  and  Levite  in  the 
Old-Test,  economy.  The  Reformed  Chorcb  rejects  this 
view  as  unscriptnral  and  unhistoricaL  The  episcopate 
it  r^pirds  as  an  office  rather  than  a  divine  order.  The 
opinion  that  the  bishop  is  an  apostle  in  tbe  acriptnral 
meaning  of  that  term,  and  as  such  the  divinely  ordained 
fountain  of  Church  authority  and  Church  life,  and  that 
(he  presbyterate  detcendi  from  the  episcopate  in  virtoe 
of  this  inherent  power  to  create  it  and  to  constitute  it 
as  a  separate  order,  is  rejected  by  the  Reformed  Episco- 
pal Church.  Looking  at  the  subject  historically,  it 
finds  the  precise  opposite  of  this  to  be  tbe  true  state- 
ment. In  tbe  earliest  infancy  of  the  Church,  under 
apostolic  agency,  deacons  and  elder*  were  ordained  and 
their  respective  functions  assigned.  About  the  dose 
of  tbe  apostolic  age,  the  emergencies  of  tbe  growing 
Church  created  a  need  fur  supervision,  not  merely  of 
individual  flocks  by  the  presbyters  as  settled  pastors, 
but  of  the  general  Church,  both  pastors  and  flocks. 
This  want  was  supplied  by  a  gradual  process,  in  which 
able  and  prominent  presbyters  were  elevated  to  a  gen- 
eral superintendence  of  the  churches.  Thus  they  be- 
came (X'iirco7roi,overseer8  by  pre-eminence,  presbyters  in 
order,  bishops  in  <^ux.  The  Reformed  Episcopal  Ch  u  rch 
observes  this  distinction.  Its  episcopate,  as  in  primitive 
times,  is  an  office  of  supervision,  not  an  order  of  divine 
command,  separated  from  the  presbyterate  and  with  in- 
herent control  over  it. 

According  to  this  scheme,  the  bishop  has  no  inherent 
and  neoesnry  rights  and  powers  above  the  legislative 
control  of  the  Church.  He  cannot  fall  back  upon  es- 
sential, divinely  given,  irresponsible  authority  to  rule. 
His  office  and  its  functions  are,  under  God,  wholly  from 
the  Church,  to  which,  therefore,  he  is,  in  tbe  entire 
range  of  hi*  official  position  and  work,  responsible. 
Episcopal  tyranny  is  well-nigh  impoesible  in  a  system 
like  this.  Yet  the  episcopate  is  not  degraded  because 
deprived  of  the  claim  to  inherent  divine  right  The 
bishops  are  overseers  in  the  true  and  worthy  sense. 
They  draw  to  themselves  not  only  personal  respect  and 
reverence  for  their  characters,  but  intelligent  official 
regard.  In  ordination  and  confirmation  they  are  the 
chiefs,  because  the  Church  makes  them  so.  In  the  dif- 
ficulties in  parishes  their  advice,  or,  in  extreme  cases, 
their  acts  of  discipline  according  to  canon  law  have  full 
force,  and  have  already  settled  troubles  which,  under 
another  scheme,  would  have  been  formidable.  They 
are  evangelists  so  far  as,  in  tbe  infancy  of  the  Church, 
they  can  be  spared  from  parochial  charges,  and  thus 
become  a  most  important  agency  in  Church  extension. 

The  diacoiute  in  this  Church  is  a  subordinate  order. 
In  theory  the  deacon  is  the  helper  of  the  presbyter ;  in 
practice  bis  position  is,  thus  far,  only  a  sort  of  prepara- 
tory school  for  the  presbyterate.  Just  what  the  office 
will  become  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
Church  as  it  passes  further  into  history  can  hardly  be 
foreseen.  Perhaps  its  relation  to  the  general  ministry 
will  not  diSer  greatly  from  that  which  prevails  in  the 
okl  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  This  historic  minis- 
try is  prized,  not  because  of  any  belief  in  the  notion  of 
an  "  apostolic  succession"  in  the  ministry  either  as  a 
doctrine  or  a  fact,  but  partly  because  the  historic  ele- 
ment in  a  Church  is  always  important,  since  Christian- 
ity itself  is  a  historical  religion,  and  partly  because  the 
lieculiar  mission  of  this  Church  is  in  the  line  of  the 
English  Reformation.  In  the  vital  and  historical  con- 
nection of  its  ministry  with  that  of  the  English  Reform- 
ers the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  haa  tbe  basis  for  its 


developmeat  and  work.  The  ministry  tho*  constituted, 
identical  with  that  of  the  English  Church,  gives  the 
ChBtch  a  vantage-ground  where  it  can  stand  on  an 
acknowledged  equality  with  the  old  communion,  while 
it  is  purified  from  its  errors,  and  is  free  to  recognise  the 
ministry  of  other  Evangelical  Churches  as  equally  valid 
with  its  own.  It  thus  stands  in  the  gap,  never  here- 
tofore bridged,  between  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian 
ebufches.  It  has  the  ministry  of  both.  It  may  be 
destined  to  be  tbe  medium  of  reconciliation  between 
them,  as  it  does  not  arrogate  superiority  to  the  one,  and 
lacks  nothing  the  other  justly  claims. 

(d)  Churdi  Counnilt. — These  are  of  three  grades,  cor- 
responding to  tbe  threefold  organization  of  the  Church 
— Parochial,  Synodical,  and  General. 

(1.)  The  individual  parish  is  organized  by  charter  un- 
der civil  law,  and  is,  in  that  relatioa,  conditioned  by  the 
laws  of  the  state  in  which  it  is  situated.  But  in  its  own 
internal  structure  it  is  composed  of  rector  or  pastor,  as  the 
ease  may  be,  two  wardens,  and  a  certain  number  of  ves- 
trymen. The  control  of  the  temporal  aSaira  of  the 
Church  is  in  the  reatry,  as  also  the  choice  of  a  pastor 
in  case  of  vacancy.  But,  in  addition  to  the  vestry, 
provision  is  made  for  the  election,  by  the  oommunieants 
exclusively,  of  a  Parish  Council.  The  members  of  this 
council  hold  an  advisory  relation  to  the  pastor,  are  at- 
sociated  with  him  in  the  reception  and  dismission  of 
members,  and  share  with  him  the  duty  and  respoodbil- 
ity  of  discipline.  Thus  the  parish  is  organized  for  both 
the  temporal  and  apiritiul  snpervieion  of  its  interests. 
To  tbe  pariah  council  is  committed  all  the  distinctly 
spiritual  work  of  the  given  congregation  outside  of  the 
pastor's  immediate  agency  as  the  shepherd  of  tbe  flock. 
It  is  pomible  this  organization  of  the  parish  council 
may  not  be  permanent  in  its  present  form,  as  there  is 
some  diversity  of  opinion  on  tbe  subject  in  tbe  Church. 
But  either  In  iu  present  form  or  by  investing  the  war- 
dens ex  officio  with  the  functions  now  restricted  to  the 
council  elected  by  the  communicants  of  the  parish,  this 
feature  of  polity  will  unquestionably  become  historic  in 
the  Church. 

(3.)  The  Sj/nodkal  Council  is  yet  in  its  incipient  stage, 
as  tbe  qrnod  has  not  thus  far  taken  practical  existence 
and  form  in  more  than  one  or  two  instances.  Provi- 
sion is  made  for  a  certain  number  of  parishes  to  form 
themseh-es  into  a  synodical  body  under  a  bishop,  who, 
though  he  may  be  nominated  by  the  synod,  must  be 
confirmed  by  the  General  Council  and  hold  his  local  po- 
sition at  its  will.  As  the  synods  multiply  in  numbers^ 
and  their  field  of  work  and  their  immunities  become 
clearly  discriminated  in  the  general  system  of  the 
Church,  there  will  be  stated  conciliar  assemblies  at 
which  all  legislative  and  routine  business  pertaining  to 
tbe  jurisdiction  it  covers  will  be  transacted.  Probably 
tbe  basis  of  representation  will  be  so  modified  that  in- 
stead  of  appointments  from  the  several  chnrehes,  as 
now,  the  B\-nodioal  councils  will  elect  representatives  to 
the  General  Council. 

(8.)  The  General  Council  is  the  largest  representative 
body  of  the  Church,  and  u  vested  with  supreme  author- 
ity of  legialation.  It  meets,  as  yet,  annually,  as  its  re- 
lations in  tbe  infancy  of  the  Chureb  are  directly,  not 
mediately,  to  the  parishes.  Already,  however,  steps 
have  been  taken  looking  to  a  change  in  the  system  of 
representation  in  tbe  council,  decreasing  its  number  of 
members  and  lengthening  the  intervals  of  meeting. 
Eventually  this  cotmcil  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  not 
oftener  than,  if  so  often  as,  once  in  three  years,  and  con- 
fine it*  deliberation*  to  those  general  questions  of  doc- 
trine and  polity  that  affect  the  whole  Chureb. 

(4.)  There  is  looming  up  through  the  mists  of  the 
near  future  a  representative  assemblage  of  a  still  wider 
and  more  comprehensive  character — something  like  an 
otcumemcal  council.  It  is  the  policy  of  this  Church,  in 
the  spirit  of  it*  foimders,  to  preserve  an  organic  unity, 
unbroken  by  the  lines  that  separate  states  or  nation*. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  can  only  be  done  by  a 
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Urgt  and  liberal  dlowance  for  the  pecoliaritiet  of  peo- 
plei  living  under  contiabted  (yatemt  of  civil  gOTeni- 
ment,  tai  growing  up  with  tastes  and  social  habits  and 
modes  of  thought  of  distinct  t}-pes.  The  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church  in  America  and  in  England  is  the 
same  Church,  yet  the  streams  that  flow  out  of  the  one 
fountain,  as  they  diverge  into  these  several  nationali- 
ties, are  immediately  modified  by  the  civil,  social,  and 
ecclesiastical  soil  and  diniate  they  find.  Identical  in 
doctrine,  spirit,  and  organic  life,  they  vary  somewhat 
in  the  forms  of  organization  and  worship  that  adapt 
them  to  their  respective  spheres.  Already  a  policy  is 
taking  shape  by  which  each  national  Church  shall  en- 
Joy  a  limited  independence  of  legislation,  discipline, 
and  worship,  thus  to  work  out  its  own  history  and  des- 
tiny. Just  what  shall  constitute  the  nnms,  the  vital 
ligature  that  shall  make  the  Church,  however  widely 
extended,  a  unit,  an  organic  body,  cannot  yet  be  iden- 
tified. Such,  however,  will  undoubtedly  be  the  connec- 
tion that  it  will  embrace  pro\-ision  for  the  meeting  of  a 
council  within  a  certain  term  of  years,  and  having  un- 
der its  control  those  wide  questions  that  alTect  the  char- 
acter and  inlereata  of  the  Church  as  a  whole.  This 
Church  was  not  organiMd  for  a  day  or  for  a  place,  but 
for  the  world  and  for  time. 

These  statements  in  regard  t»  doctrines,  orders,  wor- 
ship, discipline,  and  general  usages  are  little  mure  than 
an  expansion  of  the  original  declaration  of  principles 
adopted  at  the  organization  of  the  Church,  Dec.  2, 1873, 
which  is  given  as  a  comprehensive  summary : 

I.  The  Reformed  Eplocnpnl  Chnrch,  holding  **  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  ssliils,  "declares  lis  twilefin  the  Holy 
Bcrfptnres  of  the  Otd  nnd  New  Te^tjimeiits  as  the  word 
Of  O^Kl,  And  the  F4>le  rule  of  faltb  and  practice;  lu  the 
creed  commoDly  catted  ttie  ApoMtes*  Creed  ;  in  the  divine 
Institnltou  of  ilie  ftncrameiite  of  baplism  and  tlie  LordN 
supiwr;  and  in  the  diictrine«  of  grace  pnbvtautlalty  ai^ 
they  are  set  forth  Id  the  Thirty -niue  Articles  of  Re- 


Ilelon. 

II.  This  Chnrch  recognises  and  adheres  to  rplscopncy, 
not  as  of  divine  rli;lil,bnt  as  a  very  ancient  and  desirable 


form  of  Church  polity. 

III.  This  Church,  relainine  a  litorcy  which  shall  not  be 
Imperative  or  represolve  of  freedom  In  prajer,  accepts  the 
Book  iif  Common  Prayer,  as  it  was  revlMd,  proposed,  and 
recommended  for  nse  l>y  the  General  Convention  of  the 
Protcvtant  Episcopal  Chnrch,  A.D.  1781k,  reserving  (Ull  lib- 
erty to  niter,  abridge,  enlarge,  and  amend  the  name,  as 
may  seem  mt»st  condncive  to  the  ediflcntinn  of  the  peo- 
ple, "  provided  that  the  snbstauce  of  the  fidib  be  kept  en- 
tire." 

IV.  This  Chnrch  condemns  and  rejects  the  following 
erroneous  and  strange  doctriijes  as  contrary  to  God's 
Word: 

Ftrit,  Thst  the  Chnrch  of  Christ  exists  only  In  one  order 
or  form  of  ecclesisstlcal  polity. 

Second,  That  Christian  ministers  are  "  priests"  In  anoth- 
er sense  than  that  In  which  all  believers  are  a  "royal 
priesthood." 

Third,  That  the  Lord's  table  is  an  altar  on  which  an  ob- 
lation of  the  body  aud  blood  of  Christ  Is  offered  anew  to 
the  Father. 

Fimrth,  That  the  presence  of  Christ  In  the  Lord's  sapper 
is  a  presence  In  the  eleiuents  of  bread  and  wine. 

Ff/ili,  That  regeuerailou  Is  Inseparably  connected  with 
baptism. 

III.  Slatistict^—Tht  statistics  of  this  Church  thus 
early  in  iu  history  are  necessarily  few  and  simple.  If, 
however,  they  are  carefully  noted,  they  will  it  is  be- 
lieved, indicate  wider  extension  and  more  rapid  growth 
than  have  marited  moat  other  ecclesiastical  bodies  in 
the  beginning  of  their  history, 

1.  The  Numbfr  of  Clergfuun  as  reported  to  the  last 
council  (that  of  1878)  waseighty-«ight,of  whom  six  were 
bishops,  sixty-one  presbyters,  and  twenty  deacons.  Al- 
ready the  list  has  swollen  to  more  than  one  hundred,  and 
is  increasing  as  rapidly  as  places  and  means  of  support 
can  be  provided  fur  those  received  or  ordained ;  while  the 
number  of  applicants  for  orders  and  for  admission  from 
the  ministry  in  other  churches,  against  whom  the  door 
is  necessarily  closed  for  want  of  ability  to  sustain  them, 
is  larger  than  ever  before.  The  tabular  report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Chnrch,  cover- 
ing other  items  made  at  the  last  council.  May,  1878, 


was  very  imperfect,  as  many  of  the  parishes  had  tnled 
to  report.  How  far  it  understates  the  full  strength  ef 
the  Church  it  is  impossible  to  determioe.  In  its  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  communicants  it  is  thought  to  bt 
very  much  below  the  actual  number.      It  is  as  foDows: 

C'ommnnicants  (assumed) ia.«M 

Sunday  scholars T,6U 

Souday-fchoot  leachera M 

Baptised,  i.  e.  during  the  year  preceding 744 

Confirmed  in  said  year (U 

Contribuiiuna  of  ibe  parisbea  fur  aU  objects 

during  same  year fSt^TS 

Value  of  ChuiTb  property  at  time  of  coudcQ  (M,<n 

Other  property  fur  eaneailonal  purpose* SM,M« 

Upon  this  table  the  oommittee  remark :  "This  exhibit 
shows  an  increase  of  more  than  #173,000  over  the 
amount  reported  in  1877,  notwithstanding  the  perhap 
unparalleled  depression  of  the  past  year." 

2.  Lilerary  Itulilutious. — Of  these  the  Refonned  Epis- 
copal Church  can,  as  yet,  boast  but  one,  and  that  only 
in  the  infancy  of  what  it  is  hoped  will,  in  dne  time  of 
maturity,  be  a  vigorous  and  influential  life.  The  Uni- 
versity of  the  West  is  at  present  cwganixed  substaa- 
tially  on  the  plan  of  the  Loiidaa  University.  KsB-tt*- 
ident  profeasore  prepare  questions  on  which  atadenti  aic 
requited  to  stand  rigid  examinatioiis  by  written  an- 
swers. In  this  university  scheme,  only  the  Slaitia 
College  of  Theology  is  thus  far  in  oi^ganixcd  vufkinf; 
order.  This  has  taken  precedence  to  meet  the  wanu 
of  the  Church  in  the  education  of  iu  ministir.  The 
times  demand  a  ministiy  not  onlr.of  thorougfa  t>»>"»«««i> 
attainments,  but  well  taught  in  theulogy  in  conncctioa 
with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Church  they  are  id  lain 
in.  The  Church  seeks  to  compass  this  end  by  subject- 
ing all  students  in  theology  to  a  uniform  systoa  of 
questions  in  all  departments  of  theological  learaing. 
The  present  pUn  may  be  modified  when  a  sufficient  en- 
dowment fund  shall  have  been  secured  to  meet  the  n- 
quirements  of  a  local  institution.  Through  the  munif- 
icent liberality  of  a  gentleman  of  the  State  of  Kew 
York,  Edward  Martin,  Esq.,  the  Chiirch  is  in  piiiiisriiiii 
of  landed  estate  in  the  suburbs  of  Chicago  of  large  pns- 
ent  and  much  larger  prospective  value.  On  this  ptop- 
erty  the  authorities  of  the  university  propose,  eventual- 
ly, to  erect  suitable  buildings  fur  the  serersl  colk^ 
as  they  shall,  from  time  to  lime,  take  fornL  It  is  their 
purpose,  as  the  ability  of  the  Church  increases,  to  spsit 
no  psins  to  mske  the  institution  worthy  of  the  C3iucb 
and  of  the  country, 

8.  Chut-ch  /.Utratvre.  —  Tbe  Reformed  Epitmpsl 
Church  supports  two  papen  that  set  forth  its  pruid[da 
and  defend  its  interests.  The  Epiteopat  Recorder,  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia,  is  a  weekly  paper  which  has  be- 
come historic.  It  was  the  oldest  weekly  issue  ia  tbe 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  which,  during  dor 
than  a  half  of  the  century,  it  advocated  those  principles 
of  ecclesiastical  polity  and  Christian  life  and  doctrine 
that  are  still  embUzoned  on  its  banner.  Transfentd 
to  the  Reformed  branch  of  the  Cburch,  it  bat  continaes 
its  old  work  in  new  relations,  and  proves  a  hi|;hly  im- 
portant agent  in  the  defence  and  extension  of  the  treth  in 
the  newly  organized  communion.  The  Appeal  ia  pab- 
lished  in  Chicago  and  New  York,  and  issued  bi-weekly. 
While  aiming  specially  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Church 
in  the  great  West,  it  has  extensive  circulation  in  all  pans 
of  the  land ;  and,  though  only  about  three  years  of  age. 
displays  much  energy  and  ability.  Its  editor-in-chief 
is  the  present  presiding  bishop.  Dr.  Samuel  Fallows,  and 
he  is  aided  by  an  ^dent  staff  of  clergymen  of  laij;* 
ability  and  culture.  This  paper  exerts  wide  influence 
in  the  Church.  So  early  in  iu  history,  and  with  the 
time  and  energy  of  ila  clef)gy  severely  taxed  by  iniiisl 
parochial  work,  this  Church  has  not  as  ret  prodaceJ 
literary  or  theological  works  of  extensive  and  standarl 
character.  Its  ephemeral  productions,  however,  fivB 
the  nature  of  the  case  largely  apologetic,  are  alreadr 
numerous.  Nearly  all  the  prominent  deiflymen  of  thb 
Church  have  be^  forced  by  attacks,  often  from  tb> 
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highest  souices,  to  defend  both  thdc  Church  and  their 
penonal  action  in  conforming  to  it.  Theae  writings 
constitute  a  body  of  argument,  doctrinal  and  ecclesias- 
lical,  to  which  the  Church  paints  all  inquirers  with  en- 
tire confidence,  and  the  more  so  since,  so  far  as  is  known, 
there  has  been  no  attempt  to  confute  any  single  one  of 
the  many  publications  in  question. 

Snch^  in  brief,  are  the  histoiy  and  principles  of  the 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church — an  organization  called 
into  existence,  its  advocates  believe,  by  the  providence 
and  spirit  of  G<>d,  and  destined  to  exert  a  very  deep,  ex- 
tensive, and  lasting  influence,  not  only  in  the  country 
of  its  birth,  but  in  the  world.     (J.  U.  S.) 

Reformed  Oeiman  Church.  See  German 
Reformed  Chi'kch. 

Reformed  Methodlat  Chnroh,  an  American 
offiipring  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  bad  its 
origin  in  1814,  and  was  started  by  a  body  or  local  preach- 
ers and  exhorters,  the  most  prominent  and  influential 
of  whom  was  the  Rev.  Elijah  Bailey,  an  ordained  local 
preacher  in  the  Vermont  Conference.  They  had  be- 
come dissatisfied  with  the  polity  or  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  especially  that  part  of  it  which  re- 
lates to  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  episcopacy. 
They  asserted  that  a  leaning  towards  prelacy  as  it  ex- 
ists in  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  was  developing 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and,  their  fears  not 
receiving  that  general  guard  for  which  they  prayed,  they 
at  length  concluded  to  separate  themselves  from  the  old 
Church  and  found  a  new  and  reformed  body.  For  the 
purpose  of  gaining  a  large  number  of  ready,  active  la- 
borers for  their  new  organization,  they  resorted  to  the 
formation  of  a  community  of  goods  on  a  farm  which 
they  purchased  at  Bennington,  Vt.,  and  sustained  for 
about  two  years.  But  the  attempt  to  maintain  them- 
selves as  a  community  proved  abortive,  and  the  mem- 
bets  of  it  soon  scattered  to  diflerent  parts  of  the  states 
of  Vermont  and  New  York,  and  to  Upper  Canada.  In 
the  British  territory  they  succeeded  in  raising  up  a 
number  of  Reformed  societies.  In  the  States,  however, 
their  success  was  small.  The  dispersion  of  the  commu- 
nity above  alludeil  to  operated  favorably  to  the  interests 
of  the  Church  as  a  whole,  as,  after  that  period,  they  were 
favored  fh>m  time  to  time  with  gracious  revivals  of  re- 
ligion. Thousands,  no  doubt,  in  following  years  have 
been  converted  to  God  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  preachers  of  this  Church.  As  a  denomination,  how- 
ever, they  did  not  prosper  like  other  organized  ortho- 
dox churches.  They  suffered  much  from  dissensions  in 
their  own  ranks  and  important  secessions  from  their 
nambera.  About  half  of  their  ministers  and  many  of 
their  most  flourishing  societies  left  them  and  joined  the 
Protestant  Methodists;  and  at  one  time  an  entire  con- 
ference of  Reformed  preachers  went  over  to  that  denom- 
ination. At  the  time  of  their  greatest  prosperity  they 
had  five  annual  conferences  and  about  seventy-flve  min- 
isters and  preachers,  and  from  three  to  four  thousand 
members.  Afler  the  organization  of  another  Methodist- 
ic  branch  in  the  United  States  (the  Wesleyan),  most  of 
the  muiisters  and  members  of  the  Reformed  Church  be- 
came identified  with  that  branch,  and  finally  the  body 
was  merged  into  the  so-called  Melhodut  Church. 

Doctrmet. — In  all  matters  of  theology  the  "  Reform- 
era"  are,  or  were,  Methodistic,  if  we  except  their  belief 
in  the  gift  of  healing,  by  which  physical  maladies 
might  be  removed  through  the  power  of  faith.  This 
belief  had  gained  for  the  Reformers  the  names  of  fanat- 
ics and  enthusiasts;  but  they  have  returned  the  com- 
pliment by  accusing  their  calumniators  of  scepticism 
and  infidelity. 

Ckwreh  Gaventment. — The  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment selected  by  the  Reformers  was  strictly  congrega- 
tional, admitting  of  lay  representation  in  their  general 
and  annual  conferences;  the  former  body  not  meeting 
periodically,  but  only  at  the  call  of  the  latter  bodies. 
Their  general  rules  are  similar  to  those  of  the  parent 


body,  with  the  addidon  of  some  forbidding  war,  sUvery, 
etc. 

The  only  periodical  published  under  the  auspices  of 
this  Church  at  any  time  was  the  LuntHars  and  Rrfom^ 
er,  edited  by  Mr.  Bailey,  a  son  of  the  founder  of  the 
Church.  The  paper,  however,  has  for  years  been  dis- 
continued.   See  Mbthodism  (20), 

Reformed  Preab3rterlan  Choroh,  This  body, 
Hke  many  others,  is  known  by  diflerent  names:  its 
■aembers  have  been  designated  as  Moiaiaui  Mm,  Old 
Ditttaten,  Cameromant,  moA  Society  People;  but  their 
most  common  designation  is  Coeenantert.  The  name 
of  *'  Mountain  Men"  was  given  them  because  they  are 
a  remnant  of  those  who  were  driven  to  hills,  moors,  and 
other  uninhabited  pUces  by  peraeciition  in  the  reign  of 
the  Stuarts  in  Scotland,  They  are  called  "Cameroni- 
ans"  from  Richard  Cameron,  one  of  their  leaders  daring 
that  persecution.  They  were  called  "  Society  People" 
because  they  were  often  confined  to  prayer-meetings  in 
private  as  their  only  means  of  social  worship  when  iheir 
ministers  were  killed  or  banished.  For  the  name  "  Cov- 
enantors," see- that  article  in  voL  ii  of  this  work.  The 
history  of  these  people  has  been  given  well,  though 
briefly,  under  articles  Cameron;  Covkmahtkrs;  Pres- 
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OP.  This  article  is  intended  to  present  their  peculiar 
characteristics,  the  leading  points  in  which  they  differ 
from  other  Presbyterian  bodies. 

1.  A  prominent  feature  is  their  separation  from  th« 
State.  In  this  country,  as  well  as  in  the  British  isles, 
they  withhold  an  oath  to  the  government,  whether  in 
naturalization,  in  taking  office,  or  anything  which  im- 
plies full  allegiance;  nor  do  they  voto  for  any  officer  so 
qualified,  whether  the  office  be  legislative.  Judicial,  or 
executive;  neither  do  they  sit  on  juries  under  oath. 
This  position  they  occupy,  not  as  the  Quakers,  who  ob- 
ject to  an  oath  entirely  as  well  as  to  the  forcible  ex- 
ecution of  law.  Covenanters  in  this  country  approve 
of  the  representative  systom,  and  of  a  definite  constitu- 
tion reduced  to  writing  as  a  righteous  measure,  and  one 
which  should  be  adoptett  by  every  nation  under  heaven. 
From  the  be^nning  they  gave  their  sanction  and  en- 
couragement to  the  cause  of  American  independence ; 
and  they  would  gladly  enjoy  the  full  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship were  it  not  for  the  evils  connected  with  the 
government.  However  they  may  fail  in  particular  in- 
stances, their  design  and  desire  are  to  promot*  the  influ- 
ence of  all  the  good  regulations  and  laws  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  live  quiet  and  peaceable  lives  in  all  godli- 
ness and  honesty. 

2,  They  give  great  prominence  to  the  universal  do- 
minion of  the  I»nl  Jesus  Christ.  They  hold  that  as 
king  in  his  Church,  he  has  settled  all  her  institutions 
and  ordinances.  Other  denominations  admit  this  in 
the  general,  while  many  claim  the  right  of  modifying, 
altering,  instituting,  or  abolishing  religious  obser\'ances. 
With  the  decreeing  of  rites  and  ceremonies  Covenant- 
ers have  no  sympathy.  Besides  this  kingship  in  his 
Church,  they  claim  for  Christ,  according  to  the  gift  of 
the  Father,  uncontrolled  dominion  over  all  things,  out- 
side of  the  Church  as  well  as  within ;  and  that  this  ex- 
tensive authority  is  used  by  him  for  the  benefit  of  his 
body,  the  Church;  that  be  may  send  his  messengers 
into  heathen  countries;  that  he  may  use  angelic  pow- 
ers at  his  pleasure ;  that  he  may  supply  his  people  with 
temporal  support  and  subdue  all  their  enemies;  that  he 
may  raise  the  dead  and  judge  the  world  at  the  last  day 
(Psa,  ii,  6;  Ixxxix,  19;  ex,  3;  l8a.ix,  6, 7;  Dan.  vii,  14; 
Matt,  xi,  27 ;  xxviii,  18 ;  Luke  i,  82 ;  John  iii,  85 ;  v,  27 ; 
xvii,2;  Rom,xiv,9:  Eph.i,20;  Heb.ii,8;  1  Pet. iii, 22). 

8.  They  consider  the  Church  and  the  Stato  as  the 
two  leading  departments  of  Christ's  visible  kingdom  on 
earth,  or,  as  Merle  d'Aubigne  has  designated  them,  the 
two  poles  of  human  society.  In  this  view  they  labor 
much  for  the  purity  and  power  of  the  two  great  ordi- 
nances, the  Gospel  ministry  and  the  civil  magistracy ; 
both  being  equally  of  God,  both  being  under  the  sov- 
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craignty  of  ChriM,  and  each,  in  its  ipbere,  to  be  i*gu- 
lated,  in  ■  CbriMian  land,  by  tbe  trritten  law,  Wbere 
this  law  is  eitber  entirely  diareganted  or  flagrantly  vio- 
lated, they  refuse  to  take  any  part  eitber  in  Cburcb  or 
State. 

4.  They  lay  great  strea*  on  the  wthunmy  character 
of  tbe  Church  (laa.  xliii,  10:  "Ye  are  my  witneaaea, 
saith  tbe  Lord").  This  idea  enters  largely  into  the 
constitution  of  the  New-Test,  organization — Acts  i,  t> : 
"  But  ye  shall  receive  power,  after  that  tbe  Holy  Spirit 
is  come  opon  ynu ;  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me 
both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judaa,  and  in  Samaria,  and 
unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth."  This  presents 
the  double  aspect  of  the  Church's  work — one,  the  sal^ 
vation  of  men ;  one,  the  glory  of  God ;  both  harmoniz- 
ing in  the  services  of  ministers  and  people  together 
(Acts  1,22;  ii,82,40;  iii,l&;  iv,8S;  r,82;  x,89;  xiii, 
31;  XX,  21;  xxii,l6,18;  xxvi,16,22;  xxviii,88;  Bev. 
1,2,9;  vi,9;  xi,8-12;  xii,ll,17;  xix,  10). 

This  feature  is  presented  often  in  the  epistles,  and 
implies  three  things :  (a)  setting  forth  the  whole  truth 
of  God,  keeping  nothing  back ;  (i)  applying  that  truth 
to  the  parties  addressed ;  (c)  painting  out  the  contrary 
evils.  Following  out  this  idea,  Covenanters  have,  be- 
sides their  Confession  (d),  a  Testimony  specifying  tbe 
evils  of  the  time. 

6.  Among  other  things,  they  bear  a  practical  testimo- 
ny against  tbe  moral  evils  in  the  Constitntion  of  the 
United  States.  In  one  important  particular  the  Con- 
stitution has  already  been  amended — the  clauses  beai^ 
ing  on  slavery.  In  this  amendment  Covenanters  re- 
joice, and  take  courage  to  labor  for  further  advance. 
In  the  antialavery  conflict  they  stood  among  the  fore- 
moet;  they  preached,  they  wrote,  they  labored  in  all 
available  ways  against  the  slave-bnlding  interest.  Tbe 
articles  which  they  still  wish  to  see  amended  are  such 
as  the  following : 

(I.)  In  all  the  Constitution  there  is  no  recognition 
of  God,  the  Sovereign  of  tbe  world  and  Source  of  all  au- 
thority and  power.  Justice  Bayard  and  other  authors 
labor  earnestly  in  offering  apologies  for  this  defect;  but 
all  these  apologies  are  set  aside  by  the  Dtdaralion  of 
Indeprndatcr,  in  tbe  simple  fact  that  the  Supreme  is  re- 
peatedly acknowledged  in  that  memorable  docnment  as 
nature's  God,  as  the  Creator,  as  Divine  Providence,  and 
as  the  Judge  of  tbe  world ;  as  One  on  whose  protection 
tbe  nascent  empire  could  exercise  a  "firm  reliance" 
while  struggling  for  existence.  When  independence 
was  achieved  and  a  prosperous  career  fairly  entered, 
his  name  is  lopped  off  in  the  new  Constitution ;  and,  al- 
though the  document  has  been  repeatedly  amended,  the 
place  for  his  name  is  still  left  a  Uank.  In  fact,  Benja- 
min Franklin  could  not  succeed  in  having  prayer  offer- 
ed in  tbe  convention  that  framed  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. We  think  this  is  the  flrst  nation  known  to  his- 
tory that  has  set  np  a  government  without  acknowl- 
edging any  deity  whatever.  True  it  is  that  many  of 
their  deities  were  not  worth  the  honor,  while  we  as  a 
nation  have  refused  to  honor  "  the  God  in  whose  hand 
our  life  is,  and  whose  are  all  our  ways."  That  he  should 
be  acknowledged  in  the  Constitution  and  obeyed  in  tbe 
administration  is  shown  by  the  following,  among  other 
considerations :  (a.)  He  is  not  only  the  Creator  of  men, 
but  he  is  the  Author  of  nalional  bkt»ing$.  He  gave 
the  nation  its  existence  at  the  firet,  and  holds  the  en- 
tire control  of  all  its  destinies,  (i.)  Civil  government 
is  one  of  his  institutions  for  the  good  of  men  and  for 
his  own  glory  among  men.  Not  only  did  he  direct  the 
people  of  Israel  to  set  up  judges  and  officers,  but  in  the 
New  Test,  be  recognises  such  officers  as  bis  ministers, 
and  their  power  as  bis  ordinance.  He  claims  obedi- 
ence to  them  as  his  representatives,  and  that  honor 
shall  be  given  to  them  for  bis  sake,  while  he  tells  all 
nations  that  there  is  no  authority  unless  it  be  of  God 
(Rom.  xiii,  1-7 ;  2  Pet.  ii,  18-17 ;  fit.  iii,  1).  AU  Chris- 
tians are  agreed  that  civil  government  set  ap  on  moral 

'nciples  is  the  "ordinance  of  God."    This  implies, 


reqoiies  even,  an  admowledgmeiit  of  him  in  tbe  Cnt- 
stitution  as  well  as  elsewhere,  (e.)  There  are  Baor 
very  solemn  services  in  the  exercise  of  dvi]  rule.  Take 
one  of  many :  A  fellow-mortal  is  charged  with  nuo^ 
der,  and  must  be  dealt  with,  whether  be  be  a  citizen  or 
not.  This  dealing  is  a  solemn  affair  in  tbe  aigfat  of 
God:  (i)  whether  we  let  him  lonae  on  aoaety;  (ii) 
whether  we  hang  him  up  by  the  neck  until  he  is  dead : 
(iii)  whether  be  is  sent  to  tbe  penitentiary  tor  Die: 
(iv)  whether  he  is  found  guilty  or  innocent  of  tbt 
charge.  In  any  and  all  of  these  cases  civil  mien  have 
the  destiny  of  that  man  in  tbeir  control  for  life,  as  mH 
as  an  influence  which  may  reach,  for  good  or  for  in,  to 
eternity.  This  responsibility  cannot  be  evaded,  and 
it  can  be  properly  met  in  tbe  fear  of  God  only.  So  of 
war  and  peace,  where  thousands  are  involved  at  mn. 
So  of  sanitary  regulations.  So  of  license  to  sell  sneo;; 
drink,  gunpowder,  and  poisonous  drugs.  (dL)  He  se- 
verely threatens  and  awfully  punishes  the  tutioos  thst 
will  not  honor  snd  serve  him.  (r.)  He  has  given  aboa- 
dant  promises  to  lutions  who  will  serve  him.  (/Ti 
There  is  tbe  same  responsibility  on  a  nation  that  tbtn 
is  on  an  individual  to  serve  the  Lord  (Job  xxxiv,  3$). 
(S.)  The  United  States  have  received  such  favors  (ran 
God,  in  quality  and  quantity,  as  have  never  been  be- 
stowed on  any  other  nation,  not  even  on  the  cboara 
family  of  IsraeL  Why  shonld  we  not  acknowledge  is 
the  most  solenm  and  public  manner  the  band  of  bia 
that  gives? 

(2.)  Tbe  quamiettUont  for  ruler*  are  retr  defatite 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statca.  Some  <fi- 
cers  are  required  to  be  of  a  certain  age,  and  bom  in  tbt 
country.  It  is  tsken  for  granted  that  tbey  will  be  aieti 
of  ability.  This  is  right  so  far  as  it  goes;  but  if  a  ntlrr 
is  to  be  regarded  as  tbe  minister  of  God,  some  degree  of 
moral  character  ought  to  be  required,  and  the  CMOtiio- 
tion  is  the  proper  place  to  b^in ;  then  the  people  can 
select  men  of  the  highest  order  of  Christian  morality. 

(B.)  The  law  of  God  as  supreme  law  is  formally  set 
aside,  superseded  by  three  provisions :  (a)  the  w3l  cf 
the  people  as  stated  in  the  preamble ;  (i)  the  Caaatim- 
tion  itself  as  the  expression  of  that  will :  (c)  laws  of 
Congress  and  treaties  with  foreign  powers  in  carrrin; 
out  the  Constitution,  art.  vi,  §  2.  If  these  provinia) 
meant  no  more  than  tbe  relation  to  particular  states,  it 
would  not  be  objectionable;  but  there  is  no  aIlndoDt« 
a  higher  law  in  any  part  of  the  document. 

6.  Covenanters  claim  the  universal  application  cf  the 
divine  law  to  all  the  institntions  of  men,  and  to  tbe 
man  in  all  his  relations— the  Church,  the  liunOy,  tb< 
civil,  military.commercial,  financial,  legislative,  judicial 
social,  and  all  passible  connections  of  man  with  bub. 
They  take  no  stock  in  street-car  or  railroad  oompanie*. 
or  any  institutions  which  desecrate  the  Sabbath  or  oth- 
erwise trench  on  any  of  the  ten  oommandmenis.  Tbcr 
have  always  excluded  freemasons  from  thdr  fellowship 

7.  They  hold  the  Old  Test,  as  stiU  tbe  word  of  God, 
and  of  eqnal  authority  with  the  New. 

8.  In  praise  they  use  exdurively  the  book  of  ISaliBL 
They  also  disapprove  of  instrumental  munc  in  chnrrbcs. 

9.  They  claim  that  the  pnnier-meetng,  in  which  ma>- 
isters  and  people  stand  on  the  same  level,  is  a  drriae 
ordinance  as  much  as  family  worship  and  puUic  preach- 
ing. On  this  item  they  and  the  Hetbodiata  were  bog 
the  only  witnesses.  For  some  twenty -five  years  the 
idea  has  been  spreading,  until  all  reopectaUe  bodies 
have  their  praver-meetings,  to  ssy  nothing  of  irrrgidat 
associations.  While  other  denominations  regard  taib- 
er  the  ulUihi,  pmpriety,  and  apediemy  of  these  meet- 
ings. Reformed  Presbyterians  stand  for  tbdr  iitrn«  •■ 
tlitutum  as  well,  basing  their  position  on  each  Scripnan 
as  the  following :  Heb.  x,  25;  CoL  iii,  16;  MaL  iii,  16; 
John  XX,  19 ;  Acts  xvi,  18. 

10.  Besides  tbeir  adherence  to  the  Scottish  cort- 
nants,  they  hold  that  eomanlim/  is  an  ordiiumce  of  tk 
New  Test.'  as  well  as  of  the  Old.  This  tbey  And  brJ: 
forth  in  prophecy  (Isa.  six,  18-21 ;  xliv,  6 ;  Uii,  4 ;  Jc. 
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5)  and  exemplified  in  the  apostolic  Chorcb  (2  Cor. 
iii,  5). 

11.  Tbey  hold  strictly  dote  eommiauon,  on  a  doctri- 
al  as  well  as  practical  basis,  aocoiding  to  Acts  ii,  42 ; 
The8S.iii,6;  xiv,15.     (K.H.) 

Refonned,  True,  Church.  SeeTavKKsFORiiKD 
!murch. 

Reformed  'Wesleyaas.    See  Wesleyans. 

RefoimerB.    See  Campbellites. 

Refoimera,  Wesleyan.  See  United  Free 
Ihubch;  Hkthodists. 

Refrlgeiitim.  Refreshment  is  one  of  the  elements 
f  happiness  which  the  Church  implores  for  her  dead : 
locum  lefrigerii,"  savs  the  Memento  of  Ike  Deud  of  the 
aaas  canon,"  utindulgeasdepiecamur."  These  words  are 
9und  in  the  oldest  liturgies;  we  find  them  in  a  prayer 
A  itte  Sepulturam)  of  St.  Gelasius's  sacramentary  (see 
luratori,  Lit.  Rom.  Vet.  i,  col.  749) :  "  Vt  digneris  dare 
i .  , .  locum  refrigerii;"  and  in  a  collect  of  t)ie  same  li- 
urgical  monument  {ibid,  i,  coL  760) :  "  Dona  omnibus 
|U»rum  hie  corpora  requiescunt  refrigerii  sedem." 

L  The  word  refrigmum  is  generally  employed  by  the 
acred  and  ecclesiastical  autbois  for  a  meal,  or  any  re- 
reabment  of  the  body  by  food.  In  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
ii,  1)  the  wiclied  express  thus  the  idea  that  death  puts 
in  end  to  all  material  enjoyments:  "Non  est  refrigeri- 
im  in  fine  hominis."  Paul,  speaking  of  the  hospitable 
reatment  he  bad  experienced  at  the  hands  of  Ouesipho- 
us  (2  Tim.  i,  16),  says,  "Seepe  me  refrigeraviu"  Ter- 
uUian  calls  the  agape  a  refreshment  given  by  tbe  rich 
o  the  poor  (Apolog.  xxxix):  ''Inopes  refrigerio  isto  ju- 
ramus."  According  to  the  same  author  the  mitigations 
>f  the  rigor  of  the  fast  (De  Jejun.  x)  are  a  refreshment 
or  the  fiesh  of  the  Christian  (''camem  lefrigerare").  In 
everal  passages  of  the  Adi  of  St.  Perpetua,  "  refrige- 
aie"  is  used  of  those  meals  which  the  faithful  were 
oroetimes  allowed  to  enjoy  with  the  martyrs  in  their 
iaiU.  "Why,"  says  Perpetua  to  the  tribune, "do  you 
lot  grant  us  some  refreshments  [Quid  utique  non  per- 
nittia  refrigerare]  ?  We  are  noble  convii'ts^Ciesar's 
>wn  convicts — destined  to  fight  on  his  anniversary.  You 
>ught  to  make  it  a  point  that  we  should  appear  on  that 
tccaaion  in  good,  fleshy  condition  [si  pinguiores  illo  pro- 
lucamur]." 

Paradise  being  in  the  Scriptures,  especially  in  the 
!?ew  Test  (Matt  xxii,  2;  xxv,  10,  etc;  Rev.  xix,  7, 
>tc.),  often  compared  to  a  banquet,  it  was  but  natural 
;hat  refreshment  should  be  used  in  a  figurative  sense  for 
:he  heavenly  banquet:  "Justus ...  si  morte  pneoccu- 
>alus  fuerit,  in  refrigerio  erit."  The  following  passage 
>f  the  Acts  (iii,  20)  is  also  understood  of  the  refreshment 
U  the  Lord's  table :  "  Cum  venerint  tempora  refrigerii  a 
vnspectu  Domini."  Tertnllian  {De  IdoL  xliii)  employs 
:be  same  image  in  describing  the  felicity  of  Lazarus, 
who,  driven  away,  while  living,  from  the  table  of  the 
rich  man,  sits  down,  after  bis  death,  with  Abraham,  to 
the  eternal  l>anquet:  "Lazarus  apnd  inferos  in  sinu  Abre- 
bs3  refrigerium  consecutus."  This  same  rrfrigerium  is 
tbe  favor  which  the  faithful  wife  implores  for  her  dead 
husband:  "Pro  anima  ejus  orat,  et  refrigerium  adpostu- 
lat"  {De  Mtmogam.  x).  St.  Perpetua  saw  her  brother 
Dinocrates  in  that  place  of  refreshment:  "Video  Dino- 
sratem  refrigerantem"  {A  ct.  cap.  viii).  The  prayer  men- 
tioned above,  from  tbe  sacramentary  of  St.  Uelasius,  and 
which  is  still  recited  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
leems  literally  to  request  for  the  faithful  soul  a  seat  at 
the  heavenly  table  ("  refrigerii  sedem"). 

IL  This  idea  is  expressed  on  a  number  of  Christian 
tombs,  the  rrfrigerium  being  spoken  of  as  enjoyed  by 
the  saints,  or  as  wished  to  those  ftom  whom  it  is  stiU 
withheld  in  expiation  of  their  sins.  With  the  former 
meaning  we  find :"  In  refrigerio"  (Boldetti,p.4l8);  "In 
refrigerio  anima  tua"  (Fabretti,  p.  547) ;  "  In  refri)i;erio 
St  in  pace"  (Gruter,  I0S7, 10) ;  "  In  pace  et  in  refrige- 
rio" {Act.  Sonet,  v,  122).  In  most  cases  it  is  a  wish 
plainly  expressed.    The  veib  may  be  understood,  as  in 


"Ob  refrigerium"  (Fabretti,  p.  114,  n.  288);  or  "Dul- 
cissimo  Antlstheni  conjugi  suo  refrigerium"  (CoUectof 
M.  Perret  [Ixi,  6]).  But  we  find  the  same  wish  ex- 
pressed in  a  verbal  form :  "  Victoria  refrigereris  spiritus 
tuus  in  bono"  (Wiseman,  Fabioia,  p.  2) ;  "  Augustus  in 
Ixino  refrigeres  dulcis"  {Act,  Sand,  v,  80) ;  "Refrigera 
cum  spirita  sancta"  (Marangoni,  Cote  Gent.  p.  460).  The 
same  formula  is  found  on  a  marble  of  the  year  291 
(see  Boldetii,  p.  87):  "Caio  Vibio  Alexandre  et  Atisia 
Pompeie  refrigeretis"  (Perret.  v,  xlvi,  10).  If  there  were 
any  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  formula,  it  would 
be  removed  by  a  comparison  with  those  inscriptions  iu 
which  the  name  of  God  appears,  e.  g. :  "  Antonia  anima 
dulcis  tibi  Dens  refrigeret"  (Boldetti,  p.  418) ;  "  Deos 
tefrigeret  spiritum  tuum"  (Lupi,  Sev.  £pU.  p.  187) ;  "  Re- 
frigera Deus  animam  horn. ..."  (Perret,  xxvi,  n.  115) ; 
"  Spirita  vestra  Deus  refrigeret"  (Boldetti,  p.  417) ;"  Cu- 
ius spiritum  in  refrigerium  suscipiat  Dominus"  (Mura- 
tori,  Nov.  Thesaur.  p.  1922, 1).  The  following  was  found 
by  Marchi  on  the  cemetery  of  St.  Collixtus,  in  Greek 
characters :  "  Deus  Christus  Omnipotens  spiritum  tuum 
refrigeret,"  Sometimes  the  refreshment  is  asked  for 
the  deceased  by  the  intercession  of  tbe  saints, — Harti- 
gny,  Vict,  dea  Antiq.  Chretiemet,  s.  v. 

Refuge.  See  Asylum;  Church, 
REFUGE,  CiTias  of.  See  City  of  Refcob. 
Refngee  (Fr.  refugU),  a  name  given  to  persons 
who  have  fied  flrom  religious  or  political  persecution  in 
their  own  countiy  and  taken  refuge  in  another.  The 
term  was  first  applied  to  those  Protestants  who  found 
an  asylum  in  Britain  and  elsewhere  at  two  different  pe- 
riods, first  during  the  Flemish  persecutions  nnder  the 
duke  of  Alva  in  1667,  and  afterwards,  in  1685,  when 
Louis  XrV  of  France  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and 
drove  so  many  of  the  Huguenott  (q.  v.)  into  involun- 
tary exile.  Of  the  numerous  French  artisans  who  set- 
tled in  England  on  this  last  occasion,  the  most  part 
Anglicized  their  names,  as  by  substituting  Young  fur 
"  Le  Jeune,"  Taylor  for  "  Tellier,"  etc,  so  that  their  pos- 
terity can  now  hardly  be  recognised  as  of  foreign  ori- 
gin. According  to  Lower  {Palronymica  Brittamca),  De 
Preux  became  Deproee,  and  "  Richard  Despair,  a  poor 
man,"  buried  at  East  Grimstead,  was,  in  the  orthogra- 
phy of  his  forefathers,  Despard.  There  were  also  refu- 
gee families  of  a  higher  dsss,  some  of  whose  descend- 
ants and  representatives  oame  to  occupy  a  place  in  the 
peerage.  Tbe  Bouveries,  earls  of  Radnor,  are  descended 
fhim  a  French  refugee  family.  The  refugee  family  of 
Blaquiire  was  raised  to  the  Irish  peerage;  and  Charles 
Shaw  Lefevre  (lord  Eveisley)  is  the  representative  of  a 
family  of  Irish  refugees.  The  military  employment 
ofiiered  in  Ireland  after  1688  maintained  a  considerable 
nnmber  of  foreign  Protestants,  General  Frederick  Ar- 
mand  de  .Schomberg  was  raised  by  William  III  to  the 
peerage,  becoming  eventually  duke  of  Schomberg.  A 
Huguenot  officer  of  hardly  less  celebrity  was  Henry 
Massue  (marquis  de  Ruvigny),  crested  by  William  III 
eari  of  Galway.  Lord  Ligonier  was  also  of  a  noble 
Huguenot  family,  and  England  has  bad  at  least  one 
refugee  bishop  in  Dr.  Majendie,  bishop  of  Chester,  and 
afterwards  of  Bangor.  Among  other  refugees  of  note 
may  be  enumerated  Sir  John  Houblon,  lord  mayor  of 
London  in  1695,  one  branch  of  whose  family  was  repre- 
sented by  the  late  lord  Palmerston ;  Elias  Bouhetau,  or 
Boireau,  D.D.,  whose  descendant  was  created  a  baronet 
as  Sir  Richard  Borough  of  Baselden  Park,  Berkshire ;  as 
well  as  Martineaus,  Bosanqucts,  and  Papillons,  whose 
descendants  have  attained  more  or  less  eminence  in 
the  countiy  of  their  adoption.  The  first  French  Revo- 
lution brought  numerous  political  refugees  to  England, 
and  Great  Britain  is  noted  throughout  Europe  for  af- 
fording a  ready  asylum  to  refugees  of  ajl  classes,  both 
political  and  religious.  See  Weiss,  Biitory  of  the  French 
Profetlant  Refugeet,from  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantet  to  the  Pretent  Time,  translated  by  Hartlman 
(Lend.  1854) ;  Bums,  History  of  the  French,  Walloon, 
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Dulek,  and  ather  Foreign  Pnttlcad  Srfngta  tUled  in 
Englajtd  (Lond.  1846) ;  Smiles,  Tke  BuguemoU,  their  Set- 
tkmenli,  Indutlria,  Hc^  in  England,  Iretand,  and  Amer- 
ica (N.  Y.  1868).— Ckambert't  Enc^dop.  i.  v. 

Regftl^,  the  name  given  to  the  prinlege  by  which 
the  king  or  France  claimed  to  enjoy  the  revenues  of  a 
see  during  its  vacancy.    See  Kkoalia. 

Regalia  (or  Regale),  Right  or,  is  the  possession 
of  certain  privileges  in  eixlesiastical  things.  As  the 
rrgnlia  Petri  we  distinguish  the  various  rights  and 
high  prerogatives  which,  according  to  Komaniius,  be- 
long to  the  pope  as  a  kind  of  universal  sovereign  and 
king  of  kings.  Under  regale,  however,  is  generally 
understood  the  right  which  sovereigns  claim  in  virtue 
of  their  royal  prerogative.  The  question  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  these  privileges  has  frequently  been  the  subject 
of  controversy  between  kings  and  popes.  It  involved 
several  points  as  to  presentation  to  benefices,  most  of 
which  funned  the  object,  from  time  to  time,  of  negotia- 
tion by  concordat ;  but  the  most  serious  conflict  arose 
out  of  the  claim  made  by  the  crown  to  the  revenues  of 
vacant  benefices,  especially  bishoprics,  and  the  co-ordi- 
nate claim  to  keep  the  benefice  or  the  see  vacant  for  an 
indefinito  period,  in  order  to  appropriato  its  revenue. 
This  plainly  abusive  claim  was  one  of  the  main  grounds 
of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  popes  as  to  the  practice 
of  lay  investiture  (q.  v.),  and  it  reached  its  height  in 
England  under  the  first  Norman  king^  especially  Will- 
iam Rufus.  The  most  memorable  conflict,  however,  on 
the  subject  of  the  regalia  was  thatof  Innocent  XI  (q.v.) 
with  Louis  XIV,  which  was  maintained  with  great  per- 
tinacity on  both  sides  for  several  years,  the  king  extend- 
ing the  claim  to  some  of  the  French  provinces  which 
had  until  then  been  exempt  from  it,  and  the  pope  re- 
fusing to  confirm  any  of  the  appointments  of  Louis  to 
the  sees  which  became  vacant  as  long  as  the  obnoxious 
claim  should  be  persisted  in.  The  dispute  continued 
till  after  the  death  of  Innocent,  Louis  XIV  having  gone 
so  far  as  to  seize  upon  the  papal  territory  of  Avignon  in 
reprisal ;  but  it  was  adjusted  in  the  following  pontificate, 
the  most  obnoxious  part  of  the  claim  being  practically 
abandoned,  although  not  formally  withdrawn.  The  con- 
test grew  out  of  the  interpretation  of  French  canon  law 
which  gives  the  right  to  the  kings  of  France  to  enjoy 
the  revenues  of  all  bishoprics  during  their  vacancy,  and 
also  to  present  to  their  prebends  and  all  other  their 
dignities  without  cure  of  souls.  Such  presentations 
might  be  made  whether  the  dignity  were  vacant  both 
dejnrt  and  de  facto,  as  by  death,  or  only  either  dejuir, 
as  if  the  incumbent  were  convictod  of  a  crime  or  had 
accepted  another  dignity,  or  de  facto,  as  if  the  regale 
should  open  aflet  the  presentation  of  an  incumbent,  but 
before  he  had  taken  possession.  The  regale  lasted  till 
a  new  admission  to  the  bishopric  was  fully  completed 
by  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  when  a  mandate  M-as 
issued  by  the  Chambre  des  Comptes  to  the  commissary 
of  the  regale  to  restore  the  revenues.  This  right  had 
one  or  two  singular  privileges :  it  occurred  not  only  on  a 
vacancy,  but  also  when  a  bishop  was  made  a  cardhial,  and 
lasted  till  he  repeated  the  oath  of  allegiance;  it  lasted 
thirty  years  as  regarded  patronage,  so  that  if  the  king 
should  leave  a  dignity  vacant  and  the  new  bishop  fill 
it  up,  the  king  might  appoint  a  fresh  incumbent  at 
any  time  within  this  date;  it  was  absolutely  in  the 
king's  discretion,  and  sul>ject  to  no  other  constitutions 
whatever.  The  regale  was  at  different  times  deprived 
of  much  of  its  original  extent :  certain  bishoprics,  as 
those  of  Languedoc,  Provence,  and  Dauphin^,  claimed 
entire  exemption ;  and  though  a  decision  of  Parliament 
pronounced  at  one  lime  that  the  right  extonded  over 
the  whole  kingdom,  this  was  afterwards  quashed,  and 
the  question  remained  undecided.  Abbeys  which  were 
formerly  subject  to  the  regale  were  discharged,  and  an 
attempt  to  replace  them  under  it  quite  faded.  Finally 
all  right  to  the  revenues  was  resigned  by  Louis  XIII 
'■id  that  of  patronage  was  retained.     See  Commentuirt 


de  if,  Dttpuf  nr  k  TraUi  de*  LitertM  de  M.  PiAm,  i, 
140.    See  also  Si^pbemact,  Patau 

Regals  (perhaps  from  rigabello,  an  instrument  oHd 
prior  to  the  organ  in  the  churches  of  Italy),  a  onaB 
portable  finger-organ  in  use  in  the  16th  and  17th  oenta- 
ries,  and  perhaps  eariier.  Many  repreaentatioas  exist 
of  this  instrument,  including  one  sculptured  on  Mdrnae 
Abbey.  The  tubes  rented  on  the  airHiheat,  which  %ns 
filled  by  the  bellows;  and  the  bellows  were  managtd 
with  one  band,  and  the  keys  with  the  other. — Cham- 
berfe  Encyctop.  a.  v, 

Re'gem  (Heb.  id.  BJ^,  fiiend;  Sept.  'Peyi/i  r.  r. 
'Payifi),  the  first  named  of  six  sons  of  Jahdai  (<).▼.). 
apparently  of  the  family  of  Caleb  (1  Cbfou.  ii,  47). 
aC.  post'l668. 

Re'sem-melach  (Btb.Se'gent  Me'let,  t;^'?  B5^, 
friend  of  the  long ;  Sept.  'Apfit<nip  [v.  r.  'Apfitinmfi']  i 
jiaaiXevi ;  Vulg.  RogommeUdi),  the  name  of  a  person 
who,  in  connection  with  Sherezer,  was  sent  on  behalf  of 
some  of  the  captivity  to  make  inquiries  at  the  Temple 
concerning  fasting  (Zech.  vii,  2).  I1.C.  cir.  517.  In  the 
A.  V.  the  subject  of  the  verse  appears  to  be  the  captive 
Jews  in  Babylon  and  Bethel,  or  "  the  honse  of  GoiT 
is  regarded  as  the  accusative  after  the  verh  of  motkio. 
The  Sept.  takes  "the  king"  as  the  nominarire  to  the 
verb  "  sent,"  considering  the  last  part  of  the  name  Be- 
gem-melech  as  an  appellative,  and  not  as  a  proper  name. 
What  reading  the  Sept.  had  it  is  difficult  to  conjectun: 
In  the  Vulgate,  Sherezer,  Regem-roelech,  and  their  ma 
are  the  persons  who  sent  to  the  house  of  God.  The 
Peshito-Sjniac  has  a  curious  version  of  the  passage: 
"  And  he  sent  to  Bethel,  to  Sharezer  and  Bab-mag ;  and 
the  king  sent  and  his  men  to  pray  for  him  befure  the 
Lord ;'  Sharezer  and  Rab-mag  being  associated  in  Set. 
xxxix,  8, 18.  The  Hexaplar-Syriac,  following  the  IV 
shito,  has  "  Rab-mag."  On  referring  to  Zech.  vii,  5,  the 
exprcMJon  "  the  people  of  the  land"  seems  to  indicate 
that  those  who  sent  to  the  Temple  were  not  the  caplire 
Jews  in  Babylon,  but  those  who  had  returned  to  their 
own  coontry ;  and  this  being  the  case,  it  is  probable  tbi: 
in  ver.  3  "  Bethel"  is  to  be  taken  as  the  subject:  "aaJ 
Bethel,"  i.  e.  the  inhabitants  of  Bethel, "  sent"  From  it> 
connection  with  Sherezer,  the  name  Regem-melech  (lit. 
"  king's  friend,"  comp.  1  Chron.  xxvii,  33)  was  ptobaUr 
an  Assyrian  title  of  office. — Smith.     See  Rab-mag. 

Regeneratio,  a  term  applied  to  baptism  because 
when  any  one  becomes  a  Christian  be  eaten  opoo  s 
real  and  new  spiritual  life.    See  BAPnax. 

Regeneration  {wakiyytttma.  Tit.  iii,  S,  a  M9 
horn  again),  that  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which  «e 
experience  a  change  of  heart.  It  is  expressed  in  Script- 
ure by  being  bom  anew  (John  iii,  7, "  from  above*);  be- 
ing quickened  (Epb.  ii,  1);  by  Christ  betng  fooad  in 
the  heart  (GaL  iv,  19) ;  a  new  creation  (2  Cor.  v,  ID;  s 
renewing  of  the  mind  (Rom.  xii,  2);  the  washing,  i. «. 
the  purifying  of  regeneration  (Tit.  iii,  6) ;  a  rtsarnc- 
tion  from  the  dead  (Eph.  ii,  6);  a  putting  off  the  c4il 
man,  and  a  putting  on  the  new  man  (iv,  22-24).  A»l 
the  subjects  of  this  change  are  represented  as  beguttee 
of  God  (John  i,  18;  1  Pek  i,S);  b^otten  of  the  Spiril 
(John  iii,  8) ;  begotten  of  water,  even  of  the  Spirit  (T«f. 
a);  new  creatures  (GaL  vi,  1 5);  and  partakers  of  the  divine 
nature  (2  Pet.  i,  4).  The  efficient  cause  of  rrgrnentiai 
is  the  divine  spirit.  Han  is  not  the  author  of  the  rrgni- 
eration  (John  i,  12, 13 ;  iii,  4 ;  Eph.  ii,  8, 10);  the  inKn>- 
mental  cause  is  the  word  of  God  (James  i,  18 ;  1  Ph.  I 
28;  1  Cor.  iv,  16).  The  change  in  regeneratioa  ew- 
sists  in  the  recovery  of  the  moral  image  of  God  upon 
the  heart;  that  is,  so  as  to  love  him  saprero^  and 
serve  him  ultimately  as  our  highest  end.  Rcgcnen- 
tion  consists  in  the  implantation  of  the  principle  of  kn 
to  God,  which  obtains  the  aaoendency  and  habitaaUr 
prevails  over  its  opposite.  Although  the  inspired  writ- 
ers use  various  terms  and  modes  of  speech  to  descrilK 
tbia  change  of  miud,  styling  it  convrasioQ,  regenaatkia, 
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lew  creation,  etc^  yet  it  is  all  effected  by  the  word  of 
ith  or  the  Goepet  uf  aalration  gaining  an  eatrance 
o  the  mind  through  di%-ine  teaching,  ao  as  to  posaesa 
e  understanding,  subdue  the  will,  and  reign  in  the  af- 
:tions.  In  a  wonl,  it  is  faith  working  by  love  that 
iistitutea  the  new  creature  or  regenerate  man'^al.  r, 

1  John  r,  1-5).  Begeneration,  then,  is  the  recovery 
the  moral  image  of  God,  and  consequently  of  spiritu- 
life,  to  a  soul  previously  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins, 
is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  opening  the  eyes  of 
e  mind,  and  enabling  the  sincere  penitent  to  believe 
e  Gospel  and  receive  Christ  as  his  only  Saviour. 
lis  gracious  work  is  in  accordance  both  with  the  char- 
ter of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  with  the  constitution  of 
in ;  hence,  by  it  no  violence  is  done  to  any  physical, 
[ellectual,  or  moral  law  or  ino<)e  of  action  in  human 
tare.  The  change  is  produced  in  the  will,  or  heart, 
at  is,  in  the  moral,  and  not  the  natural,  faculties  of 
e  souL  As  depravity  is  wholly  in  the  will  and  heart, 
e  source  and  seat  of  all  moral  action,  the  divine  oper- 
ion  consists  in  renewing  the  heart,  and  communicat- 
g  a  change  of  views,  with  a  relish  for  the  things  of 
e  Spirit.     As  Justification  pUces  us  in  a  new  relntion 

GoA,  so  legeneration  produces  m  us  a  new  tiate  of 
ind.     In  the  case  of  children  dying  in  infancy,  they, 

course,  need  regeneration  to  fit  them  for  the  eternal 
arid.  And  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  conceiving 
lat  they  are  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  virtue 
'  Christ's  death,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  they  are 
!praved,  in  consequence  of  Adam's  transgression ;  the 
ispoeition  to  sin  is  removed,  the  disposition  to  holiness 

implanted,  and  thus  their  salvation  is  secured.  The 
ridences  of  regeneration  are  conviction  of  sin,  holy 
>now,  deep  humility,  knowledge,  faith,  repentance, 
ive,  and  devotedness  to  God's  glory.  The  properties 
fit  are  these:  1.  It  is  a  receptive  work,  and  herein  it 
iffers  from  conversion.  In  regeneration  we  receive 
mm  God ;  in  conversion  we  are  active  and  turn  to  him. 
.  It  is  a  powerful  work  of  God's  grace  (Kph.  iii,  8). 
.  It  is  an  instantaneous  act,  for  there  can  be  no  me<li- 
m  between  life  and  death;  and  here  it  differs  from 
mctification,  which  is  progressive.  4.  It  is  a  complete 
ct,  and  perfect  in  its  kind ;  a  change  of  the  whole  man 
2  Cor.  V,  17).  6.  It  is  a  great  and  important  act,  both 
s  to  its  author  and  effects  (Eph.  ii,  4, 5).  6.  It  is  an  in- 
emal  act,  not  consisting  in  bare,  outward  forms  (Ezek. 
:xxvi,  26,  27).  7.  Visible  as  to  iu  effects  (I  John  iii, 
4).  8.  Delightful  (I  Peu  i,  8).  9.  Necessary  (John 
ii,  3).    See  Conversion  ;  New  Birth. 

Our  Lord  in  one  instance  (Hatt.  xix,  28)  uses  the 
em  rrntneration  for  the  resurrection  state.  Accord- 
ngly.  Dr.  Campbell  translates  it  "  the  renovation,"  and 
vmarks  that  the  relation  is  here  to  the  general  state 
>f  things  in  the  future  world,  where  all  things  will  be- 
»me  new.    See  NewCrbation;  Restitution. 

REGENERATION  BY  WATER.  In  our  Lord's  dis- 
sourse  to  Nicodemus  (John  iii)  occurs  this  remarkable 
itatement :  "  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the 
Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  This 
xnipling  of  water-baptism  with  spiritual  regeneration 
u  an  essential  condition  to  Christian  privilege  has  oc- 
asioned  considerable  difficulty  to  expositors,  controver- 
■ialista,  and  pious  inquirers.  A  view  of  the  entire  con- 
icM  is  important  as  a  preliminary  to  the  Just  interpre- 
tation of  this  passage. 

Kioodemus  sought  a  private  interview  with  Jesus, 
widenily  for  the  sincere  purpose  of  information  as  to 
'he  Great  Teacher's  doctrine.  Waiving  all  compli- 
■oeolary  prefaces,  Jesus  at  once  propounds  the  one  es- 
■^lial  condition  of  discipleship — namely,  the  new  birtb. 
''■oodemus  finds  two  difficulties  in  this — first,  in  his  age, 
«<•,  secondly,  in  the  pkyncal  paradox  itself.  The  latter 
perplexity  evidently  arose  from  his  understanding  the 
'^uirement  in  a  lileral  sense.  It  is  not  so  clear  wheth- 
^  the  former  difficulty  is  but  the  same  expressed  in 
^ther  form  or  an  entirely  different  one — namely,  the 
hardship  of  demanding  a  religious  change  in  a  person 


of  snch  a  confirmed  standing  as  himself.  In  favor  <A 
the  latter  view  are  adduced  the  traditionary  allusions 
to  the  baptism  of  proselytes  to  Judaism  (which,  how- 
ever, do  not  very  certainly  establish  that  custom,  or,  at 
least,  its  special  significance),  and  especially  the  bap- 
tism by  John  (which  excited  no  surprise,  showing  that 
its  significance  was  readily  understood);  but  there  is 
little  or  no  evidence  that  these  or  any  similar  Judaic 
lustrations  were  currently  designated  by  the  peculiar 
terms  here  employed,  yiwifirivai  dvu^ev,  born  from 
above,  or  iorn  ugain.  See  Proselyte.  But,  however 
this  may  have  been,  it  is  plain  that  Nicodemus  was 
chiefly  stumbled  by  the  apparent  necessity  of  under- 
standing the  words  of  Jesus  in  a  strictly  literal  or  phys- 
ical sense.  Hence  our  Lord  explains  that  not  a  ftethly, 
but  a  tpirttual,  birth  is  meant,  and  he  repeata  this  dis- 
tinction in  varied  form  (the  "water"  and  "Spirit"  of 
ver.  &  respectively  corresponding  to  and  being  further 
interpreted  by  "  flesh"  and  "  Spirit"  in  ver.  6).  This 
serves  to  show  that  the  expression  "bora  of  water" 
(yfvvridijvat  Ii  vlaros)  has  reference,  not  to  a  spirit- 
ual purification,  but  to  a  phj'sical  ablution ;  that  is,  to 
personal  baptism,  such  as  Nicodemus  was  already  fa- 
miliar with,  and  such  as  was  to  be  instituted  by  Christ 
himself.  (We  discard  as  precarious  and  offensive  an 
interpretation  which  we  have  heard  propounded  of 
this  expression  as  referring  to  the  temen  virile,  based 
upon  the  alleged  use  of  0^9  in  that  sense  in  Isa.  xlviii, 
1;  for  that  signification  ia  not  well  established  any- 
where, even  in  Hebrew,  much  less  in  the  Aramaic, 
which  it  is  assumed  that  Christ  here  spoke,  and  certain- 
ly not  in  the  Greek  by  which  the  conversation  is  rep- 
resented.) The  only  real  difficulty  to  us  in  the  pas- 
sage arises  from  the  conjunction  of  baptism  and  regen- 
eration as  l)eing  both  requisite  in  the  case;  thus  giving 
apparent  countenance  to  the  dogma  of  baptismal  regen- 
eration, or,  at  least,  to  the  doctrine  that  baptism  is  es- 
sential to  a  Christian's  acceptance  with  God.  This 
difficulty  is  relieved  by  the  following  considerations 
drawn  from  the  passage  itself  and  from  others  parallel 
with  it: 

1.  The  principal  stress  is  laid  by  Christ  upon  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  requirement — namely,  the  spiritual  birth. 
This  is  evident  from  the  omission  of  all  reference  to 
baptism  in  vers.  6  and  8. 

2.  The  language  of  ver.  5  can,  at  most,  only  mean 
that  baptism  and  regeneration  are  both  essential,  but 
not  necessarily  in  the  same  sense  or  to  the  same  degree; 
certainly  not  that  they  are  identical,  nor  that  one  im- 
plies the  other.  The  phraseolog}'  pooitively  forbids 
such  a  confusion  of  the  two. 

8.  The  association  here  of  baptism  with  a  spiritual 
change  is  no  more  emphatic  than  in  several  other  pas- 
sages similarly  laying  down  the  conditions  of  Christian- 
ity—e.  g.  "  Teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them"  (Matt, 
xxviii,  19) ;  "He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall 
iie  saved''  (Mark  xvi,  16 ;  but  note  the  omission  in  the 
clause  following,  "  He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damn- 
ed") ;  "  Repent  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you"  (Acts 
ii, 38);  "Arise  and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy 
sins"  (xxii,  16). 

4.  Our  Lord  himself  dispensed  with  baptism  in  the 
admission  of  at  least  one  member  into  his  kingdom, 
namely,  the  dying  thief  (Luke  xziii,  42, 48). 

6.  Christ  certainly  does  mean  to  attach  importance 
to  water-baptism  as  an  initiative  rite  into  his  Church 
or  kingdom.  The  body  of  believers  exists  under  two 
aspects,  the  visible  and  the  invisible— the  outward  or 
nominal,  and  the  inward  or  real.  Baptism  is  as  impels 
stive  a  mark  of  admission  to  the  former  as  spiritual 
new  birth  is  to  entrance  into  the  latter.  In  order  to 
full  recognition  as  a  member  of  both,  the  two  acts  are 
traly  essential.  This  doctrine,  which  orthodox  ecdeai- 
astics  have  always  maintained,  is  thus  strictly  in  so* 
cordance  with  the  tenor  of  the  text  in  question. 

On  the  dogma  of  baptiimal  regeneration,  see  the  Bi- 
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itbukeea  Sacra,  April,  1876 ;  Prat.  Bfttc  Qtar.  Ret,  Oct 
1860;  Mtlk.(litar.Sa).Oclt.\«bi. 

Regenabnrg.    See  Ratisbon. 

Reggio,  Isaac  Samuel,  a  Jewiih  writer,  wu  bom 
Aug.  16, 1784,  at  Giirz,  in  Illyria.  Aa  the  aon  of  a  rabbi, 
he  received  a  thorough  Jewiah  education,  and  with  hia 
brilliant  powers  he  aoun  became  maater  uf  Jewish  litera- 
tare,  and  acquired  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  He- 
brew. His  talents  and  fame  secured  for  him  the  ap- 
pointment to  the  profeasonhip  of  mathematics  at  the 
Lyceum  when  Illyria  became  a  French  province.  He 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  rabbinate  of  his  native  place, 
and  died  Aug.  29, 1 855.  Of  his  many  writings,  we  men- 
tion, O'^Stin  *,a  n-itn  -vaym,  a  treatise  on  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Mosaic  law,  incorporated  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  PenUtench  (Vienna,  1818):— n*<in  'o 
O^n^X,  coUa  Traehaione  Italiiaa  ed  un  Comatto  Ebno, 
an  Italian  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  with  a  He- 
brew commentary  and  a  most  elaborate  introduction, 
in  which  be  gives  an  account  of  148  Hebrew  exposi- 
tions of  the  Pentateuch  of  various  ages  (ibid.  1821,  5 
vols.  Svo):—On  the  \ecestily  of  having  a  Theohgieal 
Sttmaaiy  in  Italy,  written  in  Italian  (Venice,  1822);  in 
consequence  of  which  the  Collegium  SabbimcuM  was 
opened  at  Padua  in  1829,  for  which  he  had  drawn  up 
the  constitution:  — nx'^BIOli^Bm  niwn,  ArU^ton 
and  Philotophg  (Vienna,  1827) :— a  disquisition.  Whether 
Philo»ophy  it  in  Opfxmtion  to  Tradition,  n*^inn  DK 
nispn-SK  nann  (Leipsic,  1840) :— //  Libra  d'  leaia, 
Vernone  Poeticafatta  niW  Originate  Tetto  Ebraieo  (Vi- 
enna, 1881): — a  historico-critical  introduction  to  the 
book  of  Esther,  enUtled  inO«  Pi»-bx  nn»tt  (ibid. 
1841).  Besides  these,  Reggio  wrote  numerous  treatises 
on  various  points  connected  with  the  Hebrew  Script- 
ures and  literature  in  the  different  Jewish  periodicals. 
See  FUtst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  189-142;  Steinschneider,  Cata- 
logiu  Libr.  Hebr.  in  Bibliolh.  BodL  col.  2135-2187;  Gei- 
ger,  Leo  da  Modena  (Breslau,  1856),  p.  67-68;  id.  Xach- 
gelauene  Sehri/ten  (Berlin,  1875),  ii,  272:  Joet,  Getch.  d. 
Judenth.  u.  t.  Secten,  iii,  346 ;  Dessauer,  Gefch.  d.  Israeli- 
ten,  p.  534;  Zunz,  Die  Uonatttage  det  Kalefiderjahre* 
(Beriin,  1872;  English  transl.  by  the  Rev.  B.  IHck  in 
the  JeioUh  Meitenger,  N.  Y.  1874-75).     (R  P.) 

Reglna  CcbU  (Lat.  for  Queen  ofheacen),  an  appel- 
lation often  given  by  the  ancient  Romans  to  Juno. 

Region-totind-abont,  the  (^  xtpixypot).  This 
term  had  perhaps  originally  a  more  precise  and  inde- 
pendent meaning  than  it  appears  to  a  reader  of  the  A.  V. 
to  possess.  It  is  used  by  the  Sept.  as  the  equivalent  of 
the  singular  Hebrew  word  haihkUdc/ir  (*^S3n,  literally 
"the  round"),  a  word  the  topographical  application  of 
which  is  not  clear,  but  which  seema  in  its  earliest  oc- 
currences to  denote  the  circle  or  oasis  of  cultivation  in 
which  stood  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  the  rest  of  the 
five  "  cities  of  the  Ciccar"  (Gen.  xiii,  10-12;  xix,  17, 25, 
28,  29;  Deut.  xxxiv,  8).  Elsewhere  it  has  a  wider 
meaning,  though  still  attached  to  the  Jordan  (2  Sam. 
xviii,23i  1  Kings  vii,  46;  2Chron.iv,  17;  Neh.iii,22; 
xii,  ^).  It  is  in  this  leas  restricted  sense  that  tnpi- 
X-poe  occurs  in  the  New  Test.  In  Matt,  iii,  5  and 
Luke  iii,  8  it  denotes  the  populous  and  flourishing  re- 
gion which  contained  the  towns  of  Jericho  and  its  de- 
pendencies in  the  Jordan  valley,  enclosed  in  the  amphi- 
theatre of  the  hills  of  Quarantana,  a  densely  populated 
region,  and  important  enough  to  be  reckoned  as  a  dis- 
tinct section  of  Palestine— "Jerusalem,  Judaea,  and  all 
the  arrondimement  of  Jordan"  (Hatt.  iii,  6;  also  Luke 
vii,  17).  It  is  also  applied  to  the  district  of  Genneaaret, 
a  region  which  presents  certwn  similarities  to  that  of 
Jericho,  being  enclosed  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  hills 
of  Hattin  and  bounded  in  front  by  the  water  of  the  lake, 
as  the  other  was  by  the  Jordan,  and  also  resembling  it 
in  being  veiy  thickly  populated  (Matt,  xiv,  36 ;  Mark 
vi,  55:  Luke  vi,  87;  vii,  17). — Smith.    It  is  perhaps 


neariy  equivalent  to  the  modem  Aratac  appdbtiao  <^ 
the  GhAr.    See  Tofoobapbical  Tebms. 

ReglonatU,  one  of  the  three  dassee  of  rabdeaew! 
at  Rome,  appointed  in  the  Uth  century,  and  eni|d(H«! 
in  various  occupations  in  the  several  regitme*  or  districts 
of  that  dty.  The  other  claaaee  weie  called  Palatixi 
(q.  V.)  and  Statioxarii  (q.  v.). 

RegiB,  Jkah  Bapthctb  dk,  a  French  Jeaoit  and  e<- 
ographer,  was  bom  at  Istres,  in  Provence,  about  lt& 
and  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  China  about  1700,  Hi> 
scientific  attainments  gain«l  bim  a  place  at  oooit  and 
the  favor  of  the  emperor  Hang-he,  who,  in  1707,  ptacnt 
him  at  the  head  of  a  commission  of  Jeaoits  to  make  i 
survey  and  draw  up  a  map  of  the  Chinese  empire.  He 
labors  were  interrupted  in  1724  when  the  empeiac 
Yung-ching  proscribed  the  Christian  relifpon.  He  wiw 
a  fuU  history  of  his  labors,  a  condensation  of  which  mar 
be  found  in  Du  H  aide's  Diaeription  de  la  Ckiae,  Bt 
translated  into  Latin  the  I'ih-timf,  edited  by  Joliiv 
Muhl  (Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,  1834,  2  volaI>  Tbi 
MS.  is  in  the  National  Library,  Paria. 

RegiatetB.    See  Dipttcrs. 

RAgiatera  of  OitniNATiox  were  first  ordered  to  he 
preserved  in  1287  in  the  bishop's  boose  or  in  the  caih<- 
draL 

RegUtera,  Parish,  were  required  to  be  kept  as  a 
record  of  baptisma,  marriages,  and  buriala  in  IW  bf 
Cromwell,  by  the  ruyal  iujunctiona  of  1647,  and  the  TOtk 
Canon  of  1603. 

Regium  Dontiin,  a  sum  of  money  annually  al- 
lowed by  government  to  dissenting  miniatets.  It  orig- 
inated in  a  donation,  made  in  the  way  of  roy^  booitT. 
by  George  II,  in  the  year  1723,  consisting  of  XSOO,  h 
be  paid  out  of  the  treasury,  for  assisting  first  of  afl  th( 
widowa,  and  afterwards  either  ministers  or  their  widw 
who  wanted  help.  The  flrst  morion  for  it  was  made  tR 
Mr.  Daniel  Burgess,  who  had  for  some  time  beoi  seen- 
taiy  to  the  princess  of  Wales,  and  was  approved  by  k«d 
Townshend,  secretary  of  state,  and  Sir  Robert  Vdpoie. 
chancellor  uf  the  exchequer,  who  entered  readily  iiU' 
the  meaaure  because  the  Dissenters  proved  tbemsrire 
very  friendly  to  the  house  of  Branawick,  and  be  wiiked 
to  reward  them  for  their  loyalty.  When  the  noori 
was  paid,  a  strict  charge  was  given  that  the  laattM 
should  be  kept  very  secret.  Some  few  years  after,  the 
sum  was  raised  to  £860  half-yearly;  and  at  ptsenL 
though  no  longer  a  regiian  domum,  it  ia  still  aaaaally 
granted  by  Parliament,  amounting  to  about  fSOOO,  ba 
I  including  the  relief  granted  to  "  Poor  French  kAvr 
clergy,  poor  French  I'rotestant  laity,  and  aundry  anafl 
charitable  and  other  allowances  to  the  poor  of  St.  Msr- 
tin'o-in-the-Fiekis,  and  others."- Buck,  TheoL  Did.  t.x. 

REGIUM  DONUH,  Irish,  a  pecuniair  grant,  voted 
annually  by  the  British  Pariiament,  nut  of  the  naiioail 
exchequer,  to  aid  certain  bodies  of  Pie^ytCTians  in  In- 
land by  providing  stipends  for  their  minisien.  Tki> 
grant,  which  now  amounts  to  about  je40.000  a  year,  is 
divided  among  six  dilTerent  bodies  of  Preabyletian. 
viz. :  1,  Tbe  General  Assembly,  compriang  the  two  bod- 
ies formerly  known  as  the  Synod  of  Ulster  and  tbe  Syaix! 
of  Seceders,  2,  The  Secession  Sj-nod.  8.  Tbe  Renea- 
strants,  or  Unitarian  Synod  of  Ulster.  4.  The  I^eitiT- 
tery  of  Antrim.  6.  The  Synod  of  Hunstcr,  Unitariaa. 
6.  'The  Presbytery  of  Mnnster,  orthodox.  During  tbt 
reign  of  Jamea  I  Presbyterianism  was  introduced  inB> 
Ireland,  and  under  the  mild  sway  of  Usher  their  defgr- 
men  became  incumbents  of  parishes,  and  were  pennitinJ 
to  enjoy  tithes  and  other  emoluments,  Bnt  after  thf 
accession  of  Charies  II  they  were  wholly  dqiendent  ii)ia 
their  flocks.  In  1672  the  king  gave  Sir  Arthur  Fnte 
£600  to  be  divided  among  them.  William  UI  iaaiF. 
an  order,  June  19,  1690,  aathoriring  tbe  payment  <t 
£1200  to  Patrick  Adair  and  six  other  dergv^nen.  h 
the  following  year  this  bounty  waa  removed  bom  tb 
cuatoms,  and  made  payable  out  of  the  Irish  exdieqaa 
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Such  waa  the  origin  of  the  Begium  Donnin  in  its  pres- 
et pemwnent  character,  I'here  was  this  important 
:han}^  made,  however:  the  power  of  allocating  the 
traount  was  taken  from  the  trustees  and  transferred  to 
he  lord  lieutenant.  In  1831  the  grant  was  placed  on 
he  Irish  miaoellaneoas  estimates,  and  in  1838  the  das- 
>itication  principle  was  abandoned,  and  £75  Irish  cur- 
■ency  was  promised  to  every  minister  connected  with 
he  Sjniud  of  Ulster  and  the  Secession  Synod,  with  the 
iroviso  (1840)  that  he  was  to  receive  at  least  £35  of 
rearly  stipend.  The  amount  requited  was  iocreanng  at 
:be  rate  of  £400  a  year,  to  meet  the  demands  of  new 
iongregations.  The  Regium  Donum  was  withdrawn  by 
ite  act  of  1869,  which  came  into  force  Jan,  1, 1871,  dis- 
tndowing  the  Irish  Episcopal  Church, — Eadie,  licclet. 
7yciop.  a.  v. 

RegilW,  the  Latinized  name  of  Urban  KOmg,  a 
earned  theologian,  preacher,  and  writer,  and  also  an  in- 
luenttal  promoter  of  the  Reformation,  He  was  bom  in 
1490  of  parents  in  moderate  circumstances,  and  resident 
It  Langenargen,  near  Lake  Constance,  At  the  age  of 
leventeen  he  was  admitted  to  the  University  of  Fri- 
ixHirg  as  a  student  of  theology,  and  by  bis  application 
■od  progiesB  won  the  favor  of  his  professors;  but  an 
injudicious  defence  of  the  disputations  of  John  Eck, 
later  the  noted  opponent  of  Luther,  led  to  his  suspension 
from  the  university  and  to  his  subsequent  removal  to 
Basle.  After  a  brief  sojourn  in  Basle,  he  was  called  to 
the  chair  of  poetry  and  oratory  in  the  University  of  In- 
golstadt,  where  Eck  was  likewise  employed  as  professor 
of  theology,  and  where  a  circle  of  humanists  were  then 
striving  to  bring  the  classics  into  honor,  Regius  dis- 
tinguished himself  to  such  a  degree  as  to  receive  from 
the  hands  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  a  laurel  crown  in 
recc^nition  of  bis  services,  and  saw  his  classes  grow 
continually.  But  his  success  was  interrupted  by  the 
neglect  of  patrons  to  settle  bills  which  be  had  been 
compelled  to  assume  for  their  sons  who  were  his  pupils, 
so  that,  in  utter  discoaragement,  be  became  a  soldier  in 
the  imperial  army — a  situation  from  which  be  was  fort- 
unately delivered  by  the  interference  of  Eck,  who  se- 
cured his  discharge  from  the  army  and  also  the  pay- 
ment of  bis  debts,  as  well  as  an  increased  salary  for  the 
future. 

Regius,  however,  began  to  dislike  the  studies  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  and  to  manifest  a  growing  predilection 
for  theology.  He  was  especially  impressed  with  the 
influence  of  the  Wittenberg  reformator>'  movements, 
and  found  greater  pleasure  in  the  evangelical  doctrines 
taught  by  Luther  and  Melancthon  than  in  scholasti- 
cism. The  consequence  was  a  growing  coolness  be- 
tween Eck  and  himself,  which  led  bim  to  seek  a  release 
from  the  university.  The  influence  of  John  Faber, 
vicar-general  of  the  see  of  Constance,  and  a  book  writ- 
ten by  himself,  entitled  De  Digmtate  Sacmhtum,  recom- 
mended him  to  bishop  Hugo  of  Constance,  and  secured 
from  that  prelate  the  appointment  of  episcopal  vicar  in 
tpirUualibut,  A  year  later  he  was  made  doctor  of  the- 
ology (1520),  and  appointed  preacher  at  the  Augsburg 
cathedral.  His  evangelical  attitude  excited  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  papal  party  against  bim,  and  compelled 
hia  removal ;  but  he  soon  returned,  and  bibored  with 
great  energy  for  the  extension  of  the  evangelical  doc- 
trines, from  15'22  to  1680,  by  presenting  them  to  the 
people  in  sermons  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Ann's  Church, 
and  by  disputations  and  controversial  writings.  Luther 
came  to  r^;ard  him  as  the  principal  supporter  of  evan- 
gelicalism in  Siuibia,  while  Eck  charged  him  with  black 
ingratitude,  and  persecuted  him  with  passionate  hatred 
and  malicious  cunning.  It  was  perhaps  owing  to  the 
bitterness  of  such  experiences  that  be  concluded  to  im- 
itate the  example  of  other  Reformers  and  establish  for 
himself  the  refuge  of  a  home.  He  married  Anna  Weiss- 
brtlck,  a  native  of  Augsburg,  who  sustained  him  faith- 
fully while  he  lived,  and  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  thirteen  children. 

The  fame  of  Begins  bad  in  the  meantime  become  so 


extended  that  his  counsel  and  aid  were  frequently  sought 
even  by  distant  cities  and  countries.  Duke  Ernest  of 
LUneberg,  sumamed  the  Confessor,  urged  him  to  assist 
in  introducing  the  Reformation  into  that  territory,  and 
Regius  pledged  his  services  to  that  end,  removing  to 
Celle,  and  assuming  the  functions  of  court  preacher. 
He  was  soon  appointed  general  superintendent  over  the 
whole  duchy,  and  in  that  position  was  enabled,  by  Judi- 
cious counsels  and  restless  activity,  to  rapidly  advance 
the  interests  of  the  Reformation.  Two  years  were  spent 
in  superseding  the  Romish  clergy  and  their  services 
with  an  evangelical  ministry  and  worship,  in  improving 
the  schools  and  gymnasia  of  the  country,  and  also  in  es- 
tablishing the  infant  Church  on  a  legal  foundation,  and' 
in  securing  the  transfer  of  the  confiscated  goods  of  mon- 
asteries to  the  use  of  the  Church  and  of  schools.  A  call 
to  return  to  Augsburg  at  this  time  (1532)  was  declined, 
and  his  life  was  thenceforward  spent  in  the  service  of 
the  prince  and  people  of  the  duchy  of  LUneberg,  though 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  introduction  and  develop- 
ment of  Protestantism  in  other  places :  e.  g,  the  county 
of  Hoya,  the  cities  of  Hildesheim,  Hanover,  Brunswick, 
Minden,  and  Horter,  the  territory  of  Scliaumburg,  etc 
He  also  responded  to  the  request  of  count  Enno  for 
evangelical  preachers  by  sending  Martin  Ondermark 
and  Matthias  Gunderich  to  East  Friesland,  He  ranks, 
accordingly,  as  one  of  the  leading  Reformers  in  North 
Germany,  In  1537  he  accompanied  duke  Ernest  to  the 
convention  at  Smalcald,  and  signed  the  Smalcald  Arti- 
ck$ ;  in  1 538  he  was  present  at  the  Convention  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  in  1540  at  Hagenau,  where  an  abortive  at- 
tempt at  reconciliation  between  the  papal  and  the  even- 
gelical  parties  was  made,  and  where  the  king,  Ferdinand, 
issued  a  decree  for  a  religious  conference  at  Worms. 
Physical  inability  prevented  Regius  from  participating 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  latter  diet,  A  severe  cold  in- 
curred on  his  return  from  Hagenau  resulted  in  a  dan- 
gerous sickness,  and  on  May  23, 1541,  he  ende<l  his  use- 
ful life.  The  veneration  of  his  contemporaries  proved 
his  worth. 

In  appearance,  Regius  was  a  man  of  medium  height 
and  spare  and  delicate  figure,  easy  and  yet  resolute  in 
his  bearing,  and  characterized  by  an  air  of  intelligence 
and  moral  earnestness.  His  writings  breathe  the  same 
Christian  spirit  which  belonged  to  his  personality.  They 
number  ninety-seven  different  works,  which  were  pub- 
lished at  Nuremberg  in  1562,  the  German  in  four  parts, 
and  the  Latin  in  three.  His  exegetical  works  deserve 
attention  on  account  of  their  practical  aim,  and  the 
thoroughness  and  skill  with  which  the  seuse  of  Script- 
ure is  developed  in  tbem ;  and,  in  addition,  the  follow- 
ing are  worthy  of  note :  Formula  quadam  cault  et  citra 
Scamhtum  Lojumdi  de  Pracipuit  Chrittitma  Dodriiut 
Locw '(1^35),  which  has  almost  reached  the  position  of  a 
symbolical  book  :—CafecAumu>  Minor  (1536),  and  Ca- 
Uchitmut  Major  (1637),  which  are  peculiar  in  that  the 
questions  are  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  pupil,  and  the 
answers  are  assigned  to  the  teacher: — ErklSnmg  der 
twdlf  AHikd  da  chrittlickm  Glaubau  (1523);  and 
others,  among  them  several  books  on  Church  discipline, 
which  have  been  often  reprinted. 

Liltraturt. — The  writings  of  Urban  Begins  himself 
contain  sources  respecting  his  life,  as  does  also  the  Vita 
Vrbam  Segii,  etc,  written  by  his  son  Ernest.  Comp. 
also  Bertram,  Re/.-  u.  Kirchenhut.  d,  Stadt  Lunrbrrg 
(1719);  Meier,  Rrf.-Gach.  d.  Stadt  Hanmmr  (1730); 
Lauenstein,  llildahdm  Rt/drmatiofuhiiloria  (1720); 
GefTken,  Or,  Urb,  Regiiu,  tint  WitU  zum  enUn  Uamb. 
Superintmdatltn,eUs.;  Sch]egti, Kireien- u. R^f.-Oesck, 
V.  NorddeutthL  (Hanover,  1828),  vol.  ii ;  Havemann, 
Getch.  d.  Laade  Brauntchteeig  vnd  Liinebiirg  (Giitting. 
1855),  voL  ii ;  Heimbllrger,  Urba»tu  Rrgiut,  etc  (Harob, 
and  Gotha,  1851)  ;  Hagen,  DeultciUmdt  lit,  «.  reL 
VerhdUnuK  im  Rff.-ZeitaUer  (Eriangcn,  1841-44);  Uhl- 
hom,  Urban  Regiut  im  A  benchtaiUttrritr,  in  the  Jahrb. 

f.  deutteie  Theologie  (1860),  voL  V,  No.  1 Herzog, 

Real-Encgklop.  s.  v. 
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Regius  Codex.    Sm  Paris  Uascscript. 

Regntim,  a  mme  for  the  tiara  or  diadem  of  the 
popes,  encircled  with  three  crowns.  It  is  (sars  Innocent 
III,  cir.  1200)  the  imperial  crown,  representing  the  pope's 
power  as  plenary  and  absolute  over  all  the  faithful  Ac- 
cording to  some  authors,  Hormisdas  first  wore  a  crown 
which  had  been  sent  to  him  as  a  mark  of  fealty  by  the 
emperor  Anastasius,  to  whom  Clovis  bad  presented  it  in 
650,  while  some  refer  it  to  a  gift  of  Constantiue  to  pope 
Sylrester,  At  the  entrance  of  a  church  the  pope,  when 
borne  on  his  litter,  laid  aside  the  regnum  and  put  on  a 
precious  mitre,  but  resumed  the  former  when  he  left 
the  building.  Paul  II  made  a  new  regnum,  and  enriched 
it  with  precious  stones,  when  its  use  had  long  lain  dor- 
mant. At  first  it  was  a  tall  round  or  conical  cap,  end- 
ing in  a  round  ball,  and  wreathed  with  a  single  gold 
crown,  representing  regal  and  temporal  power.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  lllh  century.  In  the  9th  centur}-,on 
mosaics,  Nicholas  I  is  represented  wearing  two  circles, 
the  lower  labelled  "The  crown  of  the  kingdom,  from 
God's  hand,"  and  the  upper  inscribed  "  The  crown  of 
empire,  from  St.  Peter's  band."  Boniface  VIII  (1294- 
1303)  added  a  second  or  spiritual  crown,  while  Benedict 
XII  (1884),  others  say  John  XII  or  Urban  V,  contrib- 
uted the  thiid  coronet  of  sacerdotal  sovereignty,  and 
about  that  time  the  ornament  assumed  an  oval  form,  and 
was  no  longer  straight-sided.  The  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople wears  two  crowns  on  the  tiara.  Un  putting  on 
the  tiara,  the  cardinal-deacon  says  to  the  pope,  '"Re- 
ceive the  tiara,  adorned  with  three  crowns,  and  know 
that  thou  art  father  of  kings  and  princes,  the  ruler  of 
the  world."  The  crowns  represent  the  three  realms  of 
bearen,  earth,  and  purgatory,  according  to  Baur;  but  as 
Jewel  explains  it,  the  three  divisions  of  the  earth — 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Pope  Adrian  VI's  eiBgy  at 
Viterbo  has  no  crowns  on  the  tiara. — Walcoti,  Sac  A  r- 
ckaoL  s.  V.     See  Tiaka. 

RegiUa  FidiL    See  Faith,  Rule  op. 

Regular  Canons  (Lat.  Canomct  Regvlara,  canons 
bound  by  rule),  the  name  given,  after  the  reform  intro- 
duced into  the  system  of  cathedral  clergy  in  the  1 1  th 
century,  to  the  members  of  those  canonical  bodies  which 
adopted  that  reform.  They  were  thus  distinguished  from 
the  so-called  "  secular  canons,"  who  continued  exempt 
from  rule,  and  who  are  represented  down  to  modem 
times  by  the  canons,  prebendaries,  and  other  members 
of  cathedral  chapters,  in  those  churches  in  which  the 
full  cathedral  system  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
maintained.  The  rules  of  the  regular  canons  being  va- 
riously modified  in  different  countries  and  ages,  a  vari- 
ety of  religious  orders  arose  therefrom — Augustinians, 
Preroonstratensians,  etc.  —  Chambert't  Encyclops  s.  v. 
See  Canons,  Reoular. 

Regular  Clerks  are  modem  religious  orders  found- 
ed for  preaching,  medicine,  or  education.  The  principal 
are  the  Theatines  (q.  v.),  founded  by  Paul  XV,  and  the 
Oratorians  (q.  v.),  instituted  in  1650  by  Philip  Neri,  of 
Florence. 

Regulars  or  Regnlftris.  Daring  the  4th  and  6th 
centuries  it  was  not  customary  to  place  monks,  as  such, 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  clergy,  nor  were  they  re- 
garded as  part  of  the  clerical  body  until  the  10th  centu- 
ry. Before  this  they  were  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  rdiffion  or  regul<ire»,  and  aflerwards  a  distinction 
was  carefully  made  between  clerici  tacularet,  i.  e.  parish 
priests,  and  those  who  were  charged  with  the  care  of 
souls,  and  clerici  rrgulam,  i.  e.  those  belonging  to  mo- 
nastic orders.  This  name  was  applied  to  the  latter  be- 
cause they  were  bound  to  live  according  to  certain  rules 
(nffutm). — Riddle,  Christian  Antiq. 

Rehabi'ab  (Heb.  Rtchabyah',  rnan^,  mfarsm/ by 
Jehovah ;  also,  in  the  prolonged  form,  Rechabya'hu, 
injan"!,  l  Chron.  xxiv,  21 ;  xxvi,  25 ;  SepU  'Vaa^tA  or 
'Paaj3ia£,  v.  r.  'Pa/Jta  or  'Pajiiat),  the  only  son  of  £U- 


exer,  ton  of  Hoses ;  bims^  the  father  of  many  soas  (1 
Chron.  xxiii,  17),  of  whom  the  eldest  was  Issfaiah  (1 
Chron.  xxir,  21)  or  Jeshaiah  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  25).  BX. 
post  1618. 

Rehearse,  in  the  Prayer-book,  is  uDderstood  to  in- 
ply  distinctness  of  utterance,  in  oppoeiiion  to  a  luw  ad 
hesitating  manner,  as  in  the  catechism — "  Keheane  tae 
articles  of  the  belief."  Sometimes  the  word  simply  de- 
notes saying  or  reading,  or  a  recapitulation;  aa  what 
Larimer  remarks  in  a  sermon, "  I  will  therefoce  make  m 
end,  without  any  rrheartal  or  recital  of  that  which  is  A- 
ready  said."— Staunton,  Diet,  of  the  Church,  a.  ▼. 

Rehfnss,  Carl,  Dr^  a  Jewish  rabbi,  was  bora  Fctx 
9, 1792,  at  Altdorf,  in  Breiagao.  Wheo  fifteen  yean  d 
age  he  went  to  Yvertlun,  in  Swilzerlaiid,  to  attcod  the 
lectures  at  the  Pestalozzi  Institutioa  there.  He  thee 
entered  the  lyceum  at  Rastalt,  and  after  due  preparsrin 
was  enabled  to  attend  the  lectures  at  the  HeideSiRj 
University,  where  he  was  promoted,  Aiu;.  2&,  ISH,  m 
doctor  of  philoeopby.  Having  completed  his  stoittes, 
he  was  appointed  preacher  of  the  Jewish  coogregatioa 
at  Heidelberg,  where  he  died,  Feb.  18,  1842.  He  tnos- 
lated  into  German  the  Ci^nn  D,  a  Jewish  ritual  lat)) 
for  the  rick,  etc  (Frankfort-ou-the-Main,  I834X  Be- 
sides, he  published  a  number  of  school-books.  See  FBra. 
Bitl  Jud.  iii,  142  sq. ;  Kayserling,  Biiliofheh  jBdiKhn 
KaTodredner,  i,  868  sq. ;  Steinschneider,  Bibiiogr.  Bati- 
buch,  p.  116;  Zunz,  Die  Mcmattlage  drt  Kalettdtrjakm 
(Beriin,  1872;  Engl,  transl.  by  Rev.  R  Pick  in  the  Jer- 
i$h  Mesmger,  N.  Y.  1874-75);  AUgewKime  Zeitias  ia 
Judenthunu,  1842,  p.  248.     (R  P.) 

Re'hob  (Heb.  Reduib',  a'rn  [twice  Sirn,  2  San. 
x,8;  Neh.  x,ll],a«rrM/,  fiom  its  width;  SepL'PimJ 
r.  r.  'Potiji,  etc.),  the  name  of  two  men  and  also  of  time 
places  in  the  north  of  Palestine. 

1.  The  father  of  the  Hadadezer,king  of  Zobah,whoB 
David  smote  at  the  Euphrates  (2  Sam.  viii,  8, 12).  EC 
ante  104S.  Joeephus  {An/,  vii,  5,  1)  calls  him  Aram 
('Apno(),  and  the  old  Latin  version  Arachms.  Tke 
name  possibly  had  some  connection  with  the  district 
of  Syria  called  Rehob,  or  Beth  -  rehob  (2  Sam.  x,  £.  8\ 

2.  A  Levite  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Mebeauali 
(Neh.  X,  11).    Ra410. 

3.  The  northern  limit  of  the  exploration  of  the  qae 
who  explored  Canaan  (Numb,  xiii,  21).  It  is  qiec^td 
as  being  "  as  men  come  unto  Hamath,"  or,  as  the  phiast 
is  elsewhere  rendered,  "at  the  entrance  of  Hanalli,* 
i.  e.  at  the  commencement  of  the  teiritoty  of  that  aaaie, 
by  which  in  the  eariy  books  of  the  Bible  the  great  val- 
ley of  Lebanon,  the  Bika'ah  of  the  prophets,  and  the 
Baka'a  of  the  modem  Arabs,  seems  to  be  roughly  des- 
ignated. Thia,  and  the  consideration  of  the  impnte- 
bility  that  the  spies  went  farther  than  the  npper  tti 
of  the  Jordan  valley,  seems  to  fix  the  position  of  Rebob 
as  not  far  from  Tell  el-Kady  and  B&niaa.  This  is  cod- 
flrmed  by  the  statement  of  Jndg.  xviii,  28,  that  Udsb 
or  Dan  (Tell  el-Kady)  waa  "  in  the  vallev  that  ii  br 
Beth -rehob."  Dr.  Robinson  {Later  Bib.  'gim.  p.  371) 
proposes  to  identify  it  with  Huai»,  an  ancient  fbitRai 
in  the  mountains  north-west  of  the  plain  of  Hnlefa.tbe 
upper  district  of  the  Jordan  valley.  But  since  the  namet 
Ruheib,  of  a  valley,  and  Deir-Rahbu,  of  an  Arab  ruia.aie 
found  near  Banias,  Thomson  {l^iad  and  Book,  i,  Si\) 
prefers  that  vicinity.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
this  Rehob  or  Beth-rehob  was  identical  with  tbe  phc* 
mentioned  under  both  names  in  2  Sam.  x,  6, 8,  in  on- 
nection  with  Maacah,  which  was  also  in  tlie  nppcr  H^ 
trict  of  the  Huleh.     See  Beth-kehob. 

4.  One  of  the  towns  allotted  to  Asher  (Josh.  xix,2S1, 
and  which  from  the  list  appears  to  have  been  in  dose 
proximity  to  Zidun.  It  is  named  betweoi  Ebron,  or  Ab- 
don,  and  Hammon.  Schwais,  from  some  Jewidi  wrinc, 
gives  it  a  position  seven  and  a  half  miles  east  of  Ttr. 
on  the  river  Leontes;  referring,  perhaps,  to  the  modoi 
village  Rezidt  or  Harx^h. 
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5.  Asher  contained  uiother  Rehab  (Joah.  xix,  80). 
)ne  of  the  two  was  allotted  to  the  Gerahonite  Leritea 
xxi,  3 1 ;  I  Cbron.  vi,  75),  and  of  one  its  Canaanitish  in- 
labitants  retained  possession  (Judg.  i,  81).  The  men- 
ion  of  Aphik  in  this  latter  passage  may  imply  that  the 
tehob  referred  to  was  that  of  Josh,  xix,  80.  This,  Eu- 
ebius  and  Jerome  {Oaomatticon,  s,  v. "  Koob")  confound 
nth  the  Kehob  of  the  spies,  and  place  four  Roman  miles 
n>m  Scrthopolis.  The  place  they  refer  to  still  survives 
IS  ReJktUi,  three  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Beistln,  but 
heir  identification  of  a  town  in  that  position  with  one  in 
he  territory  of  Asher  is  obrinusly  inaccurate. — Smith. 
The  Rebob  in  question  is  possibly  represented  by  the 
Dodem  Tell  Kurddag,  sooth  of  the  river  Bdua,  near  the 
lorthem  base  of  which  is  a  village  with  a  perennial 
pring  (Robinson,  Later  Bib.  Ra.  p.  104), 

Rehobo'am  (Heb.  Rechabdm,  CSSni,  aUatyer  of 
he  people  [see  Exod.  xxxiv,  24,  and  comp.  the  name 
wpvStifU)s}\  Sept.  'Po/3oaf(;  Joeephus, 'Poj3u<if(0£, 
I  nt.  riii,  8, 1),  the  only  sou  of  Solomon_,by  the  Ammonit- 
ih  princess  Naamah  (1  Kings  xiv,  21, 81),  and  his  sae- 
esaor  (xi,  48).  Rehoboam's  mother  is  distinguished 
y  the  title  "  the  (not '  an,'  as  in  the  A.V.)  Ammonite." 
Ihe  was  therefore  one  of  the  foreign  women  whom  ijol- 
mon  took  into  bis  establishment  (xi,  1),  In  the  Sept. 
1  Kinga  xii,  24,  answering  to  xiv,  81  of  the  Hebrew 
ext)  she  is  stated  to  have  been  the  "  daughter  of  Ana 
i.  e.  Hanun)  the  son  of  Nahash."  If  this  is  a  transU- 
ion  of  a  statement  which  once  formed  part  of  the  He- 
rew  text,  and  may  be  taken  as  authentic  history,  it 
jlliiws  that  the  Ammonitish  war  into  which  Hanun's 
iMults  bad  provoked  David  was  terminated  by  a  re- 
Uiance.  Rehoboam  was  bom  B.C.  1014,  when  Solomon 
ras  but  twenty  years  old,  and  as  yet  unauuinted  to  the 
hrone.  His  reign  was  noted  for  the  great  political 
chism  which  he  occasioned.  (In  the  following  account 
re  chiefly  follow  that  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bibk.) 

From  the  earliest  period  of  Jewish  history  we  per- 
eive  symptoms  that  the  confederation  of  the  tribes  was 
ut  imperfectly  cemented.  The  powerful  Ephraim  could 
ever  bnwk  a  position  of  inferiority.  Throughout  the 
ook  of  Jndges  (viii,  1 ;  xii,  1)  the  Ephrairoites  show  a 
\Ant  of  resentful  jealousy  when  any  enterprise  is  un- 
ertaken  without  their  concurrence  and  active  partici- 
ation.  From  them  had  sprung  Joshua,  and  afterwards 
by  his  place  of  birth  )  Samuel  might  be  considered 
leira ;  aiid  though  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  gave  to  Israel 
a  first  king,  yet  it  was  allied  by  hereditary  ties  to  the 
ouse  of  Joseph,  and  by  geographical  position  to  the 
>rritory  of  Ephraim,  so  that  up  to  David's  accession 
le  leadership  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  latter 
ibe.  See  Ephraim,  Tribe  op.  But  Judah  always 
ir«atened  to  be  a  formidable  rivaL  During  the  earlier 
istory,  partly  from  the  physical  structure  and  situation 
r  its  territory  (Stanley,  Syr.  and  Paletl.  p.  162),  which 
scluded  it  from  Palestine  just  as  Palestine  by  its  geo- 
raphical  character  was  secluded  fh>m  the  world,  it  had 
ood  very  much  aloof  from  the  nation  [  see  Judah, 
RiBB  or],  and  even  after  Saul's  death,  apparently 
ithoat  waiting  to  consult  their  brethren, "  the  men  of 
udah  came  and  anointed  David  king  over  the  house 
f  Judah"  (2  Sam.  ii,  4),  while  the  other  tribes  adhered 

>  Saul's  family,  thereby  anticipating  the  final  disrup- 
on  which  was  afterwards  to  rend  the  nation  perma- 
ently  into  two  kingdoms.  But  after  seven  years  of 
isaster  a  reconciliation  was  farced  upon  the  contending 
arties ;  David  was  acknowledged  as  king  of  Israel,  and 
MHi  after,  by  fixing  his  court  at  Jerusalem  and  bring- 
i|;  the  tabernacle  there,  he  transferred  from  Ephraim 
ae  greatness  which  had  attached  to  Shechem  as  the 
ncient  capital  and  to  Shiloh  as  the  seat  of  the  national 
'orship.  In  spite  of  this  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
reat  penonal  popularity  among  the  Ephraimites,  and 

>  hare  treated  many  of  them  with  special  favor  (1 
ihron.  xii,  80;  xxvii,  10,  14),  yet  this  roused  the 
ealousy  of  Judah,  and  probably  led  to  the  revolt  of 


Absalom  (q.  v.).  Even  after  that  perilous  crisis  wa« 
passed,  the  old  rivalry  broke  out  afresh  and  almost  led 
to  another  insurrection  (2  Sam.  xx,  1,  etc.  [comp.  Psa. 
Ixxviii,  60,  67,  etc.,  in  illustration  of  these  remarks j). 
Solomon's  reign,  from  its  severe  taxes  and  other  oppres- 
sions, aggravated  the  discontent,  and  latterly,  from  its 
irreligious  character,  alienated  the  prophets  and  pro- 
voked the  displeasure  of  God.  When  Sulumon'a  strong 
hand  was  withdrawn,  the  crisis  came  (B.C  973).  Reho- 
boam selected  Shechem  as  the  place  of  his  coronation, 
probably  as  an  act  of  concession  to  the  Ephraimites,  and 
perhaps  in  deference  to  the  suggestions  of  those  old  and 
wise  counsellora  of  his  father  whose  advice  be  after- 
wards unhappily  rejected.  From  the  present  Hebrew 
text  of  1  Kings  xii  the  exact  details  of  the  transactions 
at  Shechem  ate  involved  in  a  little  uncertainty.  The 
general  facts,  indeed,  are  clear.  The  people  demanded 
a  remission  of  the  severe  burdens  imposed  by  Solomon, 
and  Rehoboam  promised  them  an  answer  in  three  days, 
during  which  time  he  consulted  first  his  father's  coun- 
sellors, and  then  the  young  men  ''  that  were  grown  up 
with  him  and  which  stood  before  him,"  whose  answer 
shows  how  greatly  during  Solomon's  later  years  the 
character  of  the  Jewish  court  had  degenerated.  Reject- 
ing the  advice  of  the  elders  to  conciliate  the  people  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  so  make  them  "  bis  ser- 
vants forever,"  he  returned  as  his  reply,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  an  Eastern  despot,  the  frantic  bravado  of  his  con- 
temporaries, "My  little  finger  shall  be  thicker  than  my 
father's  loins.  .  .  ,  I  will  add  to  your  yoke;  my  father 
hath  chastised  you  with  whips,  but  I  will  chastise  you 
with  scorpions"  ( i,  e,  scourges  famished  with  sharp 
points;  so  in  Latin,  icorpio,  according  to  Isidore  [Origg. 
V,  27],  is  "virga  nodosa  et  acideala,  quia  arcuato  tuI- 
nere  in  corpus  infligitur"  [Facciolati,  s.  v.]).  There- 
upon arose  the  formidable  song  of  insurrection,  heard 
once  before  when  the  tribes  quarrelled  after  David's  re- 
turn from  the  war  with  Abealom : 

"  What  portion  have  we  In  David  t 
W'hnt  luherlinnce  In  Jesse's  sun  T 
■To  your  tents,  O  Israel  f 
Now  see  to  thy  own  house,  O  David !" 

ReholMNun  sent  Adoram  or  Adoniram,  who  had  been 
chief  receiver  of  the  tribute  during  the  reigns  of  his 
father  and  his  grandfather  (1  Kings  i v,  6 ;  2  Sam.  xx, 
24),  to  reduce  the  rebels  to  reason,  but  he  was  stoned  to 
death  by  tbem,wheTeapon  the  king  and  his  attendants 
fled  in  hot  haste  to  Jemsalem.  So  far  all  is  plain,  but 
there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  part  which  Jeroboam  took  in 
these  transactions.  Accortling  to  1  Kings  xii,  8  he  was 
summoned  by  the  Ephraimites  from  Egypt  (to  which 
country  he  had  fled  from  the  anger  of  Solomon)  to  be 
their  spokesman  at  Rehoboam's  coronation,  and  actual- 
ly made  the  speech  in  which  a  remission  of  burdens  was 
requested.  "There  is  no  real  contradiction  to  this  when 
we  read  in  ver.  20  of  the  same  chapter  that  after  the 
success  of  the  insurrection  and  Rehoboam's  flight,  "when 
all  Israel  heard  that  Jeroboam  was  come  again,  they 
sent  and  called  him  unto  the  congregation  and  made 
him  king."  We  find  in  the  Sept.  a  long  supplement  to 
this  i2th  chapter,  possibly  ancient,  containing  fuller  de- 
tails of  Jeroboam's  biography  than  the  Hebrew.  See 
Jeroboam.  In  this  we  read  that  after  .Solomon's  death 
be  returned  to  his  native  place,  Sarira  in  Ephraim, 
which  he  fortified,  and  lived  there  quietly,  watching  the 
tum  of  events  until  the  long-expected  rebellion  broke 
out,  when  the  Ephraimites  haird  (doubtless  through  his 
own  agencj')  that  he  had  returned,  and  invited  him  to 
Shechem  to  assume  the  crown.  From  the  same  supple- 
mentary narrative  of  the  Sept.  we  might  infer  that  more 
than  a  year  must  have  elapsed  between  Solomon's  death 
and  Rehoboam's  visit  to  Shechem,  fur,  on  receiving  the 
news  of  the  former  event,  Jeroboam  requested  from  the 
king  of  Egypt  leave  to  return  to  his  native  country. 
This  the  king  tried  to  prevent  by  giving  him  his  sister- 
in-law  in  marriage ;  but  on  the  birth  of  his  child  Abijah, 
Jeroboam  renewed  his  reqnest,  which  was  then  granted. 
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It  is  probable  that  during  this  year  the  diacontent  of 
the  northern  tribe*  was  making  itself  more  and  more 
manifest,  and  that  tbia  led  to  Rehoboam's  visit  and  in- 
tended inauguration.  The  oomparatire  chronology  of 
the  reign*  determines  them  both  as  beginning  in  this 
year. 

On  Rehoboam's  return  to  Jerusalem  be  assembled  an 
army  of  180,000  men  from  the  two  faithful  tribes  of  Ju- 
dah  and  Benjamin  (the  latter  transferred  from  the  side 
of  Joseph  to  that  of  Judah  in  consequence  of  the  posi- 
tion of  David's  capital  within  its  borders),  in  the  hope 
of  reconquering  Israel.  The  expedition,  however,  was 
forbidden  by  the  prophet  Sbemaiah,  who  assured  them 
that  the  separation  of  the  kingdoms  was  in  accordance 
with  God's  will  (1  Kings  xii,  24).  Still,  during  Reho- 
boam's lifetime  peaceful  relations  between  Israel  and 
Judah  were  never  restored  (2  Chron.  xii,  16;  1  Kings 
xiv,  80).  Reboboam  now  occupied  himself  in  strength- 
ening the  territories  which  remained  to  him  by  build- 
ing a  number  of  fortresses  of  which  the  names  are  given 
in  2  Chron.  xi,  6-10,  forming  a  girdle  of  "  fenced  cities" 
nund  Jemsalem.  The  pure  worship  of  God  was  main- 
tained in  Judah,  and  the  Levites  and  many  pious  Israel- 
ites from  the  North,  vexed  at  the  calf-idolatry  intro- 
duced by  Jeroboam  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  iu  imitation  of 
the  Egj'ptian  worship  of  Hnevis,  came  and  settled  in 
the  southern  kingdom  atid  added  to  its  power.  But 
Rehoboam  did  not  check  the  introduction  of  heathen 
abominadons  into  bu  capitaL  The  lascivious  worship 
of  Ashtoteth  was  allowed  to  exist  by  the  side  of  the 
true  religion  (an  inheritaiuw  of  evil  doubtless  left  by 
Solomon),  "  images"  (of  Baal  and  his  fellownlivinities) 
were  set  up,  and  the  worst  immoralities  were  tolerated 
(1  Kings  xiv,  22-24).  These  evils  were  punished  and 
put  down  by  the  terrible  calamity  of  an  Egyptian  inva- 
sion.   Shortly  before  this  time  a  change  in  the  ruling 


Portrait  ofBahoboam.   (From  the  Egyptian  monnments.) 


house  had  ocenrred  in  Egypt  The  twen^-fint  dynagiT 
of  Tanites,  whose  last  king,  Pisham  or  Psaaeniiei,  hid 
been  a  dose  ally  of  Sokunon  (iii,  1 ;  vii,  8;  ix,  16:  x, 
28,  29),  was  succeeded  by  the  twenty-aeoood  af  bias- 
tites,  whose  first  sovereign,  Shisbak  (Sheahonk,  Staes- 
cbis,  Sovaaafi),  was  himself  connected,  as  we  have  tees, 
with  Jeroboam.  That  he  was  incited  by  hiaa  to  attack 
Judah  is  very  probable.  At  all  events,  in  tbe  fifth  yew 
of  Rehoboam's  reign  the  country  was  invaded  by  s  hoi 
of  Eg}-ptians  and  other  African  nations,  numbering  1300 
chariots,  60,000  cavalry,  and  a  vast  mJaceHaneous  asei- 
titude  of  inCsntiy  (B.C.  969).  Tbe  line  of  fomoga 
which  protected  Jemsalem  to  tbe  west  and  sonih  wm 
forced,  Jerusalem  itself  was  taken,  and  Befaoboam  had 
to  purchase  an  igiMiminioaa  peace  by  delivering  ^t  al 
the  treasures  with  which  Solomon  had  adorned  the 
Temple  and  palace,  including  his  golden  shields,  260  <^ 
the  burger  and  800  of  the  smaller  sixe  (x,  16,  IT),  vkiek 
were  carried  before  him  when  he  vinted  tbe  Temfde  is 
sute.  We  are  told  that  after  tbe  Egyptians  bad  re- 
tired, bis  vain  an^  IMisb  socceaaosr  comfutted  hiaiaelf 
by  substituting  shields  of  brass,  which  were  sakanlT 
borne  before  him  in  proceasion  by  the  body.^ttard,aaif 
tutbing  had  been  changed  sirxx  his  father's  tiaoe  (Ewali 
Getduchle  da  VoOm  /tmei,  ui,  S48,  4«4).  Shishak'9 
success  is  oommeuMmited  by  sculptures  discovered  )w 
ChampoUion  on  the  outside  of  the  great  temple  at  Kai- 

Hieroglyph  of  the  sbnve.    (The  flnal  charaeter,  read  UL 
denotes  a  tegton  or  ooontry.) 

nak,  where  among  a  long  list  of  captured  towns  mi 
provinces  occurs  the  name  Judak  Malkah  (kingdom  c' 
Judah).  It  is  said  that  the  fratures  of  tbe  caplirei  ic 
these  sculptures  are  unmistakably  Jewish  ( RawIioiQ:. 
llerodotui,  ii,  876,  and  Bamplon  Lecfurrt,  p.  126;  Bbb- 
sen,  KgypI,  iii,  242).  After  this  great  bumiliatioo  tbe 
moral  condition  of  Judah  seems  to  have  improved  {i 
Chron.  xii,  12),  and  tbe  rest  of  Rehoboam's  IKe  to  ban 
been  unmarked  by  any  events  of  importance.  He  died 
&C  956,  after  a  reign  of  seventeen  years,  havii^  e- 
cended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  forty-one  (1  Kings  xiv. 
21 :  2  Chron.  xii,  18).  In  the  addition  to  the  SepL  si- 
ready  mentioned  (inserted  after  I  Kings  xii,  34)  we  lead 
that  he  was  sixteen  years  old  at  hia  aooearioo — a  tail- 
statement  probably  founded  on  a  wron^  interpretatim 
of  2  Chron.  xiii,  7,  where  he  is  called  "yoong"  (L  r. 
new  to  hit  work,  utexperieneed)  and  "  tender- beanrd' 
(SS^'TI?,  vianling  tn  raoluHon  ami  tpirit).  He  had 
eighteen  wives,  sixty  concubines,  twenty- eight  am, 
and  sixty  daugbter&  The  wisest  thing  recorded  ofbia 
in  Scripture  is  that  he  refused  to  waste  away  his  soei' 
energies  in  the  wretched  existence  of  an  Eastern  zeaaaa. 
in  which  we  may  infer,  from  his  helplessness  at  the  a|^ 
of  forty-one,  that  he  bad  himself  been  educated,  bat  di^ 
persed  them  in  command  of  the  new  fortreases  whi^  b 
had  built  about  the  country.  Of  bis  wives,  MahaSatt, 
Abihail,  and  Maachah  were  all  of  the  royal  bouse  d 
Jesse.  Hsachah  be  k>ved  best  of  all,  aitd  to  hfr  sa 
Abijah  he  bequeathed  his  kingdom.  See  Kieding,  But 
SekcAeami  (Jena,  1768).     See  Jctdar,  Kraoixni  op. 

ReHiobotb  [many  Rtko'both'i  illeb.  Reduioii', 
niariT  [once  nan'1,Gen.x,  U],  wide  places,  i.e.Mneti, 
as  in  Prov.  i,  20,  etc),  the  name  of  three  places 

1.  RauoBOTH  THE  Wkll  (Sept.  tiftvx^pia :  Ta^ 
laHtudoy,  the  third  of  the  series  of  wells  di^  by  Isaac 
in  the  Philistines'  territory  (Gen.  xxvi,  22).  He  lad 
dug  several  wells  before,  but  was  oUigeil  to  abamtte 
them  in  consequence  of  tbe  quarreb  of  tbe  E%3i^ 
tines.  When  this  one  waa  completed  they  did  art 
strive  for  it.  He  celebrated  his  triumph  and  bcsnnrtd 
its  name  on  the  well  in  a  fragment  of  poetry  «f  t(( 
same  nature  aa  thoae  in  which  Jacob's  wives  gan 
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lames  to  his  suocenive  chUdicn:  "He callad  the  oame 
f  it  Rehoboth  (room)  and  said, 

'  Bccsose  Dnw  Jehorah  hatk  made  mom  for  as 
And  we  ihall  Incraue  lo  tbe  Und.' " 

ili«  name  was  intended  to  indicate  the  fact  that  the 
latriarch  had  at  length  got  fpaoe  to  rest  in.  Most  of 
be  ancient  venions  tnnsUte  tbe  word,  though  it  moat 
vidently  be  regarded  aa  a  proper  name.  Isaac  had 
eft  the  Tallejr  of  Oerar  and  ita  turbulent  inhabitanta 
efoiv  he  dag  the  well  which  he  thoa  commemorated 
rer.  22).  From  it  he,  in  time, "  went  up"  to  Beeraheba 
ver.  23),  an  expression  which  is  always  used  of  motion 
owrards  the  land  of  promise.  Tbe  position  of  Gerar 
las  not  been  dednitelr  aacertained,  but  it  aeema  to  have 
ain  a  few  milee  to  tbe  aoiith  of  Gaza  and  nearly  due 
ast  of  Beemheba.  In  this  direction,  therefore,  if  any- 
rbere,  tbe  wells  Sitoah,  Esek,  and  Behoboth  sbouM  be 
earched  for.  The  ancient  Jewish  tradition  confined 
he  events  of  this  part  of  laaac'a  life  to  a  much  nar- 
ower  circle.  The  wells  of  the  patriarchs  were  shown 
lear  Ashkelon  in  the  time  of  Origen,  Antoninus  Mar- 
yr,  and  Euaebius  (Beland,  Palat,  p.  689) ;  the  Samar- 
tan  version  identifies  Gerar  with  AshlieloD;  Joseph  us 
^  n«.  i,  12, 1)  calls  it  "  Gerar  of /'a/a/uie,'' i.  e.  of />W- 
ittia.  It  is  a  remarltable  fact  that  the  name  clings  to 
he  spot  still.  In  the  wildemeaa  of  et-Tlh,  about  twen- 
y-tbree  miles  south-weet  of  Beersheba,  is  a  wady  called 
r-RaJutibek,  in  which  and  on  tbe  adjoining  heights 
ire  remains  of  antiquity  thus  described  by  Robinson : 
'  In  tbe  valley  itself  is  tbe  ruin  of  a  small  rough  bulki- 
ng with  a  dome,  built  in  the  manner  of  a  mosque.  On 
he  right  of  the  path  ia  a  confuaed  heap  of  hewn  atones, 
be  remains  of  a  square  building  of  some  size,  perhaps 
I  tower.  On  the  acclivity  of  the  eastern  hill  we  found 
rate*  oj"  wtlU,  a  deep  cistern,  or  rather  cavern,  and  a 
ine  circular  threshing-floor,  evidently  antique.  But 
in  ascending  the  hill  on  the  left  of  the  valley  we  were 
wtonished  to  find  ourselves  amid  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
ient city.  Here  is  a  level  track  of  ten  or  twelve  acres 
n  extent  entirely  and  thickly  covered  over  with  con- 
'used  heaps  of  stones,  with  just  enough  of  their  former 
trder  remaining  to  show  the  foundations  and  form  of 
ite  houses,  and  the  course  of  some  of  the  streets.  The 
louses  were  mostly  small,  all  solidly  built  of  bluish  lime- 
itone,  squared  and  often  hewn  on  the  exterior  surface. 
Uany  of  the  dwellings  had  each  its  cistern,  cut  in  the 
nlid  rock;  and  these  still  remained  quite  entire.  .  .  . 
>noe,  as  we  jndged  upon  the  spot,  this  must  have  been 
I  city  of  not  less  than  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  inhab- 
taou"  (Bib.  Be*,  i,  106).  This  identification  is  adopted 
>y  Rowlands  (in  Williams,  //o/y  Ct/y,  i,  465),  Van  de 
ifelde  (Memoir,  p.  843),  Stewart  (Tent  nnd  Khan, 
X.  343),  and  Bonar  (Detert  of  Sinai,  p.  316).  Dr.  Rob- 
iison  could  not  find  the  well  itself.  Dr.  Stewart  found 
t  "  regularly  bnilr,  twelve  feet  in  circumference,"  but 
*  completely  filled  op."  Hr.  Rowlands  describes  it  as 
'  an  ancient  well  of  living  and  good  water." 

2.  Rehoboth  the  Citt  (Ueb.  Rechobolh'  'Ir,  nhh^ 
"i^S,  i.  e.  RehoiotA  Cily;  Sept  "Pou/SiiS  n-oXtc  ▼•  i- 
Pou^it;  \\)\g. platea  dtitale*),  one  of  the  four  cit- 
ies bailt  by  Asshur,  or  by  Nimrod  in  Aashur,  according 
as  this  difficult  paaaage  is  translated.  The  four  were 
Kineveh,  Behoboth-ir,  Calab,  and  Resen,  between  Nine- 
veh and  Calah  (Gen.  x,  11).  It  has  been  supposed  by 
recent  commentators  that  these  four  constituted  one 
yreat  cUf.  Tbey  aigne  that  the  flnit  name,  ffiaerek, 
is  the  chief,  and  that  the  other  three  are  subordinate. 
"  He  built  Nineveh,  with  (taking  1,  not  as  a  copulative, 
bat  as  the  sign  of  subordination)  Rehnboth-ir,  Calah, 
and  Resen,  between  Nineveh  and  Calah."  From  this  it 
would  follow  that  the  four  places  formed  a  large  com- 
posite city,  or  range  of  towns,  to  which  the  general 
name  "Nineveh"  was  given  (see  Kcil  and  Delitzach, 
a4  loc').  This  appeals  to  put  too  great  a  strain  upon 
the  passage ;  and  it  ia  better,  becanae  more  natural,  to 
take  them  aa  distinct  places,    Tbey  were  most  prob- 


ably not  far  distant  from  each  other;  and  as  Nineveh 
and  Calah  stood  on  the  Tigris,  the  others  may  be  looked 
for  there  also.  The  Samaritan  seems  to  understand 
Sittace  in  South  Assyria,  which  was  thence  called  Sit- 
tacene  (Ptolemy,  vi,  1,  2),  and  ia  different  from  the 
HesopoMmian  Sittace  near  the  Tigris  (Xeuopb.  AmA. 
ii,  4,  18;  oomp,  Mannert,  Geoffr.  v,  ii,  888  aq.),  on  the 
site  of  the  modem  Old  Bagdad,  Ephrem  has  A  diabene, 
a  well-known  district  of  Assyria ;  but  not,  aa  Michaelis 
supposes  (SpiciL  i,  248),  also  a  city,  SchuUhess  {Purntl. 
p.  117)  refers  it  to  the  Euphrates,  and  considers  it  the 
same  as  Rehoboth  Han-nahar  (No.  3,  below).  In  that 
case  we  must  undentand  Assyria  in  a  wide  sense,  as 
the  Assyrian  empire,  which  is  improbable.  Bochart 
gives  a  far-fetched  supposition,  resting  on  conjectural 
etymology  (Phaleg,  iv,  21).  Jerome,  both  in  the  Vul- 
gate and  in  his  Quai*lionet  nd  Genetim  (probably  from 
Jewish  sources),  considers  Rehoboth-ir  as  referring  to 
Nineveh,  and  as  meaning  the  "streets  of  the  city." 
The  readings  of  the  Targums  of  Jonathan,  Jerusalem, 
aud  rabbi  Joseph  on  Gen.  and  1  Cbron,,  viz.  Plaliah, 
PItiliuIha,  are  probably  only  transcriptions  of  the  Greek 
word  irXartint,  which,  as  found  in  the  well-known  an- 
cient city  Platffia,  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  Rehoboth. 
Tbe  name  of  Rahabeh  is  still  attached  to  two  places  in 
the  region  of  the  ancient  Mesopotamia.  They  lie,  the 
one  on  the  western  and  the  other  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  a  few  miles  below  tbe  confluence  of 
the  Khabftr.  Both  are  said  to  contain  extensive  an- 
cient remains.  That  on  the  eastern  bank  beats  tbe 
affix  of  matik,  or  royal,  and  this  Bunsen  (Bibebeerk') 
and  Kalisch  (Geneti*,  p.  261)  propose  as  the  representa- 
tive of  Rehoboth.  Its  distance  from  Kalab-Sherghat 
and  Nimrtld  (nearly  200  miles)  is  perhaps  an  obstacle 
to  this  identification.  Sir  H.  Rawlinsnn  (  A  Iheaaum, 
April  15,  1854)  suggests  Selemk/ah  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Kalah, "  where  there  are  still  exten- 
sive ruins  of  the  Assyrian  period,"  but  no  subsequent 
discoveries  appear  to  have  confirmed  this  suggestion, 

3,  Rehoboth  by  the  Rh-er  (Heb.  Xechobolh'  haa- 
Ifahar',  nnin  riahn,  L  e,  Rechobolh  of  the  Rirer ; 
Sept.  'Poui/3wd  [  V,  r,  'Puipwi  ]  q  vapi  wSrafiov ; 
Vulg,  de  JIuvio  Robolh,  or  Rohohoih,  qua  juxta  amnem 
*ita  eii),  the  city  of  a  ceruin  Saul  or  Shaal,  one  of  the 
early  kings  of  the  Edomites  (Gen,  xxxvi,  87 ;  1  Chron. 
i,  48).  The  affix  "  the  river"  fixes  the  situation  of  Re- 
hoboth as  on  the  Euphrates,  emphatically  "tAe  river" 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Asia  (see  Gen.  xxxi,  21 ; 
XV,  18 ;  Dent,  i,  7 ;  Exod.  xxiii,  81).  The  Targum  of 
Oukeloe  adds, "  Rehoboth,  vohich  iionthe  Phrat,"  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  limits  of  Edom  ever 
extended  to  the  Euphrates,  and  therefore  the  occur- 
rence of  the  name  in  the  lists  of  kings  of  Edom  is  pos- 
sibly a  trace  of  an  Assyrian  incursion  of  the  same  nature 
as  that  of  Chedorlaomer  and  AmrapheL  At  all  events, 
the  kings  of  Ednm  were  not  all  natives  of  that  country. 
Schultens  in  his  note  (Index  Geogr.  in  Vil.  Salad,  s.  v, 
"  Rahaba")  identifies  it  with  Rehoboth  of  Gen.  xxxvi, 
87 ;  and  this  is  tbe  view  of  Bochart  (0pp.  i,  225),  Winer, 
Geeenius  (Thetaur.p.  1281), and  others;  but  as  the  Eu- 
phrates was  far  distant  from  the  site  of  Nineveh,  there 
is  a  strong  probability  against  this  opinion.  Rahabah 
is  mentioned  by  Abulfeda.  In  his  day  there  was  a 
small  village  on  the  site.  The  name  still  remains  at- 
tached to  two  spots  on  the  Euphrates — the  one,  simply 
Rahabeh,  on  the  right  bank,  eight  miles  below  the  June- 
tiott  of  the  Khabftr,  and  about  three  miles  west  of  the 
river;  the  other  four  or  five  miles  farther  down  on  the 
left  bank.  The  Utter  is  said  to  be  called  Pahabeh- 
malik,  i.  e.  "  roysl"  (  Kalisch,  Kaplan  ),  and  is  on  this 
ground  identified  by  the  Jewish  commentators  with 
the  city  of  SauL  Tbe  existence  of  the  second  locality, 
however,  rests  but  on  slender  foundation.  It  is  shown 
on  tbe  map  in  Layard's  Niaeoeh  and  Babylon,  and  is 
mentioned  by  the  two  Jewish  authorities  named  above ; 
bat  it  does  not  appear  on  the  map  of  colonel  Chesoey, 
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The  other  locality  i«  anqnestionably  aiitbeiitie.  Ches-  ] 
ney  uys, "  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the 
north  -  western  'extremity  of  the  plain  of  Shinar,  and 
three  and  a  half  miles  south-west  of  the  town  of  Maya- 
din,  are  extenuve  ruins  around  a  castle  still  bearing  the 
name  of  Rehoboth"  (i,  119;  ii,  222). 

Re'hom  (Heb.  and  Chald,  Rtchum',  WT^,  com- 
pcttionate;  Sept.  'P<ov/t,  but  in  Neb.  Ui,  17  'Vaoin), 
the  name  of  five  men. 

1.  One  of  the  "  children  of  the  province"  who  re- 
turned from  the  Babylonian  captivity  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezra  ii,  7).  RC.  &»6.  In  the  parallel  passage  (Neb. 
vii,  7)  he  is  called  Nkhuji. 

2.  One  of  the  priests  who  returned  from  Babylon  at 
the  same  time  (Neh.  zii,  3).  RC.  536.  In  a  subse- 
quent verse  (ver.  16)  he  seems  to  be  called  H arim  (q.  v.). 

3.  A  Persian  officer  in  Samaria,  joint  author  with 
Shimshai  of  a  letter  which  turned  Artaxerxes  against 
the  building-plans  of  the  Jews  (Ezra  iv,  8,  9,  17,  23). 
RC.  635.  *'  He  was  perhaps  a  kind  of  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  the  province  under  the  king  of  Persia,  holding 
apparently  the  same  office  as  Tatnai,  who  is  described 
in  Ezra  v,  6  as  taking  part  in  a  similar  transaction,  and 
is  there  called  'the  governor  on  this  side  the  river.' 
The  Cbaldee  tide,  DSa'^;^,  hiiUtUm,  literally  'lord 
of  decree,'  is  left  untranidated  in  the  Sept.  BaXrn/i  and 
the  Vulg.  Bttiteem ;  and  the  rendering  'chancellor'  in 
the  A.  V.  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  Kimchi 
and  others,  who  explain  it,  in  consequence  of  its  con- 
nection with  'scribe,'  by  the  Hebrew  word  which  is 
usually  rendered  'recorder.'  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  view  Uken  by  the  author  of  I  Esdr.  ii,  26, 6  ypa^iiiv 
rd  irpoarisTovra,  and  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xi,  2, 1),  6 
if&vTa  rd  Trparrofuva  ypa^»tv.  The  former  of  these 
seems  to  be  a  gloss,  for  the  Cbaldee  title  is  also  repre- 
sented by  BccXn^^oc"  (Smith). 

4.  A  Levite,  son  of  Bani,  and  one  of  the  bailders  of 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  onder  Nehemiab  (Neb.  iii,  17). 
RC.  445. 

5.  One  of  the  chief  Israelites  who  signed  the  cove- 
nant with  Nehemiab  (Neh.  x,  23).    RC.  410. 

ReTi  (Heb.  Bfs',  •'Sn, /riewfly ;  SepU  'Piit  v.  r. 
'Pqiri),  one  of  king  David's  officers,  who  refused  to  rebel 
with  Adonijah  (1  Kings  i,  8).  RC.  1015.  "Jerome 
{Quatt.  Heir,  ad  loc)  sutes  that  he  is  the  same  with 
'Hiram  the  Zairite,'  i.  e.  Ira  the  Jairile,  a  priest  or 
prince  about  the  person  of  David.  Ewald  (Grtch.  iii, 
266,  note),  dwelling  on  the  occurrence  of  Shimei  in  the 
same  list  with  Kei,  suggests  that  the  two  arc  David's 
only  surviving  brothers,  Rei  being  identical  with  Rad- 
DAI.  This  is  ingenious,  but  there  is  nothing  tn  support 
it,  while  there  is  the  great  objection  to  it  that  the  names 
are  in  the  original  extremely  dissimilar,  Kei  containing 
the  i4tn,  a  letter  which  is  rarely  exchanged  for  any 
other,  but  apparently  never  for  Daletk  (Ueaenius,  Tlu- 
taur.  p.  976)"  (Smith). 

Reicb,  Oboro,  a  German  doctor  of  theology,  was 
bom  in  1813,  and  died  Oct.  1, 1862,  as  pastor  of  Beich- 
elsheim,  in  Hesse.  He  wrote,  ZHe  Auferilehung  da 
Herm  alt  HeiUlhatmchr,  with  special  reference  to 
Schleiermacher  (DarmsUdt,  1845) :  —  Die  Uhr/ortbil- 
duHg  in  der  evangditch-pivteilantitchen  Kircht,  auf 
dem  Grund  der  augtburgitchen  Con/euion  (Hamburg 
and  Golha,  1847): — Die  eeanffditck-lutheritche  Kircie 
im  Grotsherzoglhum  Hettea  (Stuttgart,  1855).  SeeZuch- 
old,  Bibt.  TheoL  ii,  1043, 1356, 1369.     (R  P.) 

Reiohardt,  John  Christian,  a  minister  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Ruhrort,  on  the  Rhine, 
in  1803.  He  was  educated  first  at  the  public  school  in 
his  native  place,  and  afterwards  pursued  his  studies  at 
the  gymnasium  at  Duisborg.  Feeling  a  desire  to  de- 
vote himself  to  missionary  work,  he  was  recommended 
to  the  missionary  society  at  Barmen^  which  received 
him,  and  he  was  sent  by  it  to  the  excellent  JSmcke's 
Hissionary  Institution  at  Berlin.   JSnicke  bad  no  funds 


at  command  to  enable  him  to  send  forth  miaaoiiiiits, 
but  the  missionary  societies  in  England,  in  HuBiai 
and  elsewhere  were  thankful  to  avail  themsdret  d 
those  who  had  been  trained  by  the  venerable  paswr  ■ 
Berlin.  In  the  year  1824  the  London  Society  for  Pn^ 
agating  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews  appointed  Iii, 
Reichardt  for  the  mission  in  Poland,  in  eonnectiai  vitk 
Mr.  Becker,  a  former  pupil  of  father  JSnicfce.  Dni^; 
1825  and  1828  he  travelled  extensively  through  Polal; 
from  1827  to  1880  he  was  engaged  in  frequent  mime- 
aiy  journeys  in  Holland  and  Bavaria,  and  in  1831  ke 
was  active,  together  with  the  late  Rev.  M.  S.  (afts- 
wards  bishop)  Alexander,  in  preaching  the  Goepd  to 
the  Jews  in  London  and  the  principal  towns  <^  £ag- 
land.  From  that  time  his  permanent  residence  ni  M 
London,  in  prosecution  of  the  missionary  work  in  behdf 
of  his  society.'  In  October,  1857,  Mr.  Ketcbardt  1^ 
England  on  a  special  missiun  to  Jerasaletn,  wbeie  kc 
also  remained  for  a  time.  Alter  his  return  froa  Jen- 
aalem,  his  lime  and  efforts  were  nudnly  directed  to  tke 
work  of  the  society  in  England,  with  ocotsknal  vit- 
its  to  various  missionary  stations.  Hb  main  wnt, 
however,  was  the  revision  of  the  text  of  the  Hebm 
New  Test.,  which  was  printed  and  puUished  aevenl 
limes,  and  in  correcting  for  the  press  muhipUed  edi- 
tions of  the  Old  Test.,  which  the  Lonilon  Soartr,  as 
well  as  the  British  Bible  Society,  published.  He  ila> 
took  part  in  the  training  of  candidates  fur  miama- 
aiy  employment,  and,  after  he  was  permitted  to  la- 
bor until  his  death,  March  81,  1873.  In  eonnectiai 
with  his  missionary  work,  be  published  a  nnaibrr  «f 
pamphleta,  which  have  been  translated  by  his  (cBsa- 
laborers  into  Dutch,  French,  etc,  viz.  n*^^^  ^3  rrsc, 
Of  Proof*  that  Jenu  of  Nazartik  it  Ike  Son  p/ Datii 
(Lond.  1851,  and  often) :— 'n  n«  rrCD,  or  Prayi 
that  the  Mettiah,  tke  Son  of  Daridy  it  alto  the  St»  cf 
God  (ibid.  1851,  and  often):— imbst  n  bx-IT  5113 
nnX  'n,  The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  tke  God  ofltrad 
(ibid.  1861,  and  often):— nir''-i3n  TO,  The  Tt* 
Cotenantt,  or  Motaitm  and  Chrittiani/g  ( 3d  (d.  HM. 
I8i7)  ••  —  Inpettigalion  of  the  Prophet  Jerl  tcilk  SpfM 
Reference  to  the  Coming  Critit  fibid.  1867).  See  Jeni 
Intelligencer  (Lond.),  1851,  p.  427  sq.;  1867,  p.  34  n-; 
May,  1873 ;  Dibre  Emeth,  oder  Slimme  drr  WArigi 
(Brralau,  1873),  p.  97  sq. ;  Delitzsch,  Saat  avf  Hafm) 
(1873),  z,  228  «q.;  FUrst,  BUL  Jud.  iii,  14S;  ZoeboU, 
BiN.  TheoL  ii,  1044.     (R  P.) 

Reiche,  Johans  Georo,  a  German  doctor  and  pm- 
fessor  of  theology,  was  bom  in  the  year  17!M  at  Leoe, 
in  Hanover.  Having  completed  his  studies,  be  <* 
appointed  in  1817  collaborator  at  the  gymnasinai  oi 
Celle,  and  in  1819  he  became  Repetent  at  (;dtliBgn. 
In  the  year  1821  he  travelled  extensively,  and  after  his 
return  in  1822  he  commenced  his  private  lectarrs  at  tbc 
University  of  Gottingen.  In  1827  he  was  appoiucd 
extraordinary  professor  of  theolc^cy,  and  in  1835  dw(« 
and  ordinary  professor,  which  position  be  occupied  tS 
his  death,  Aug.  9, 1863.  Reiche  is  best  known  at  • 
commentator  on  the  New  Test.,  and  as  such  he  pub- 
lished, A  ulhenticB  Potteriorit  ad  Tkettalanirmtt  EfiUv- 
la  Vindicim  (Gottingen,  1829): — Vertuch  einer  atifHr- 
lichen  Erkldmng  det  Briefet  PauU  an  die  Somer  {tbH- 
1882,  1834,  2  pts.):  — O'Actfm  MSS.  A".  T.  Grttetnm 
aliquot  Intigmorum  m  Bibliolkeca  Rrgia  Paritiaai  .tf- 
tervatorum  Nora  Detcriptio  et  cum  Texta  Vulgo  Brerftt 
CoUatio  prtmittit  quibntdam  de  .Veglefti  Codtcnm  IISS. 
N.  T.  Sludii  Cautit  Obtervatiombut  (ibid.  1847):— fe» 
menlariui  Critiau  in  X.  T.,  quo  Loca  Grariora  el  D^ 
ciliora  Ijedionii  Dubim  accurate  Reeauenlur  H  fjp!^ 
cantur  (ibid.  1853-62,  voL  i-iii) : — Comme^nrii  w  ^'^  T. 
Crilici  Specimen  (ibid.  1863>  See  Winer,  /landhuti  ir 
Ikeol.  IMeratur,  i,  89,  267,  258,  414,  450,  725;  ZudioR 
Bibl.  TheoL'n,  1044  sq.;  Lilerariicher  Hattdreiierfin 
kathoL  Deuttchland,  1864,  p.  78.     (R  P.) 

Reiobel,  Jonn  Fbedkbick,  a  distinguished  tnkif 
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if  the  MoraTfam  Chnrch,  was  born  at  Leaba,  in  Alten- 
Hirg,  Oennanr.May  16, 1731.  His  father  and  f^ndfa- 
ber  were  both  Protestant  clergymen,  and  the  latter  was 
ixpelled  from  Bohemia  on  account  of  his  faiib.  Reichel 
tudied  theology  at  the  University  of  Jena,  and  entered 
he  ministry  of  the  Lntheran  Church ,  but  alter  a  aerrice 
if  only  four  years  be  joined  the  Moravian  communion, 
or  which  he  had  always  had  a  strong  predilection.  He 
abored  in  various  capacities  and  in  various  countries 
intil  1769,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  exectitive  board 
if  the  Unitas  Fratmro,  known  as  the  Unity's  Elders' 
>>nference.  In  tbis  body  be  remained  fur  forty  years, 
intil  his  death.  After  bis  consecration  to  tbe  episoo- 
lacy  in  1775,  he  undertook  many  official  visitations, 
^tending  them  as  far  as  tbe  East  Indies  and  the  Cape 
if  Good  Hope.  The  roost  remarkable  was  that  which 
le  held  in  America  in  tbe  midst  of  the  Revolutionary 
iV'ar,  from  1778  to  1782,  He  visited  nearly  all  the  Mo- 
ivian  churches  of  this  country,  in  many  of  which  the 
rar  had  caused  unfort4inate  agitations  and  strife,  and 
ucceeded  in  restoring  peace.  He  died  at  Bertbelsdorf, 
a  Saxony,  Nov.  17, 1809.     (E.  de  S.) 

Reid,  Adam,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and 
I  native  of  Scotland,  was  educated  in  Glasgow  Univer- 
ilty,  and  at  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Secession 
Church  under  Or.  Dick.  Having  completed  his  studies 
n  1^2,  he  came  to  America.  He  supplied  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Amenia,  N.  Y.,  about  a  year 
uid  a  half,  when  he  was  called  to  the  Congregational 
!%urch  of  Salisbury,  Conn.  His  reputation  as  a  preacb- 
■r  was  very  extensive,  and  he  received  calls  at  different 
imes  to  important  charges  in  Baltimore,  Boston,  Chica- 
^andBniTalo.  His  habits  were  very  regular;  he  gave 
I  part  of  eacb  evening  to  the  preparation  of  his  sermons, 
irhich  be  wrote  out  with  great  care  and  regulariy  com- 
nitted  to  'memoty.  As  a  memoriter  preacher  he  was 
mnsually  effective.  His  style  was  logical  and  impres- 
live,  being  adorned  with  the  choicest  diction.  He  did 
rerj'  little  pastoral  work,  but  his  congregation  was 
nore  than  paid  by  the  richness  of  the  intellectual  feasts 
rhich  he  constantly  served.  He  was  above  the  medi- 
un  height,  slender  and  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  very 
^rical  in  his  appearance,  which  gained  for  him  the 
nbriquet  of  "  priest  Reid,"  by  which  he  was  known  in 
ill  the  surrounding  country.  When  at  home  be  wrote 
1  sermon  everj"  week,  many  of  which,  however,  he  never 
mached.  When  he  had  passed  bis  seventieth  year,  his 
xingregation  reluctantly  accepted  bis  resignation  and 
ippointed  him  pastor  emeritus.  He  died  Nov.  29, 1878. 
[W.P.S.) 

Reid,  John  Wilaon,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
xim  in  Cabarras  Co.,  N.  C.,  in  1807.  He  pursued  his 
iarly  studies  amid  many  embarrassing  circumstances, 
ind  his  literary  and  scientific  studies  chiefly  under  Dr. 
lohn  Robinson,  of  North  Carolina.  In  1831  he  removed 
'JO  Georgia  and  opened  a  classical  school,  during  which 
ime  he  studied  theology  under  the  direction  of  S.  K. 
ralmage,  D.D.,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  was  licensed  by  Hope- 
veil  Presbytery  in  September,  1833,  and  soon  after  or- 
lained  by  the  same  presbytery,  and  was  subsequent- 
ly connected  with  Olivet,  South  Liberty,  Lincolnton, 
Double  Branches,  Salem,  Woodstock,  Bethany,  and  Lex- 
ington churches,  and  also  as  a  general  domestic  mis- 
lionary  agent.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  Woodstock, 
lis.,  July  1 1 ,  1867.  Mr.  Reid  for  about  thirty  years  la- 
:K>riously  followed  the  occupation  of  teaching  in  con- 
nection with  the  exercise  of  his  ministry.  Tbe  village 
>f  Woodstock,  Oglethorpe  Co.,  6a.,  was  built  up  by  the 
iubject  of  this  sketch  and  a  few  other  gentlemen  of 
vealth  and  intelligence,  fur  the  sake  of  social,  educa- 
tional, and  religious  privileges.  For  a  few  years  Mr. 
Reid  carried  on  simply  a  high-school ;  but  his  capaci- 
ty, skill,  and  success  in  training  young  men  rapidly  in- 
neawd  bis  reputation :  it  was  thought,  therefore,  ad- 
risable  to  secure  still  greater  privileges  by  establish- 
ing a  more  regular  organization.  Consequently,  quite 
VIII.— T  T  T 


a  fun  literary,  dairica],  and  scientific  carrietilnm  was 
arranged  in  four  divisions,  and  the  school  henceforth 
took  the  name  of  Pbilomathean  Collegiate  Institute. 
The  change  was  made  at  the  suggestion  and  by  the 
aid  of  the  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  and  tbe  or- 
ganization accomplished  all  that  its  friends  expected. 
See  Wilson,  Prain/teriaa  UiMtorieal  Almanac,  1868,  p. 
865.     (J.L.S.) 

ReiiS,  Joaeph,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  1842,  near  Romeo,  Mich.  He  was  of  Scotch  parent- 
age and  received  a  careful  religious  training.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  Michigan  University  and  received  his 
theological  training  in  Union  Seminary.  He  was  reg- 
ularly ordained,  and  went  to  Kansas  to  enter  tbe  mis- 
sionary field.  At  a  place  called  Manhattan,  and  the  re- 
gion around,  he  spent  five  years  of  arduous  toil,  when  be 
returned  to  Michigan,  that  he  might  be  near  his  parents 
and  comfort  them  in  their  feebleness.  He  remained  in 
Michigan,  preaching  as  opportunity  permitted,  and  was 
looking  forward  to  a  settlement  when  he  was  attacked 
with  a  disease  which  ended  his  life.  He  died  at  Romeo 
in  1877,  after  a  ministry  of  only  sevoi  years.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Reid,  Thomas,  a  celebrated  Scotch  divine  and 
metaphysician,  was  bom  at  Strachan  in  1710.  He  was 
educated  at  Mariachal  College,  Aberdeen,  and  became 
its  librarian,  a  position  which  he  resigned  in  1786.  In 
1737  he  was  presented  by  King's  CoUege,  Aberdeen,  to 
the  living  of  New  Machar,  Aberdeenshire,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  above- 
tutmed  college  in  1752.  In  1764  he  succeeded  Adam 
Smith  as  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  GUugow,  retiring  in  1781.  He  died  Oct.  7, 1796. 
He  published,  Etsayi  on  the  Povotn  of  the  Human  Mind 
(Edinb.  1819,8vols.8vo): — Inquirt/tnlotheBumaaMind 
(Edinb.  1763 ;  6th  ed.  1801, 8vo).  These  and  numerous 
£tmys,  etc.,  were  collected  and  published  under  the  title 
of  The  Work*  of  Tkomcu  Reid,  D.D^  now  fuUg  Col- 
Ifcted,  etc  (6th  ed.  Edinb.  1868,  2  vols.  8vo).  See  AUi- 
honOyDicUof  Brit.andAmer,Aiithors,a.Y.  See  Scot- 
tish Philosophy. 

Reid,  William  Shield*,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  in  West  Nottingham,  Chester  Co., 
Pa.,  April  21, 1778,  and  graduated  with  honor  at  Prince- 
ton College  in  1802.  He  was  then  for-  about  two  yean 
assistant  teacher  in  an  academy  in  Georgetown,  D.  C, 
afterwards  in  Shepherdstown,  Va. ;  then,  about  1804, 
he  became  professor  in  Hampden  Sidney  College,  and 
finally  president  of  that  college  some  two  years  later. 
He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Winchester  in 
tbe  spring  of  1806,  and  dissolved  his  connection  with 
tbe  college  about  eighteen  months  afterwards.  In  1808 
he  settled  at  Lynchburg,  Campbell  Co.,  Va.,  where  he 
opened  a  school  for  males  as  a  means  of  support,  and 
at  the  same  time  labored  to  build  up  a  I'resbyterian 
Church  in  the  village.  la  this  he  succeeded,  and  was 
installed  as  pastor  in  1822.  Still,  his  principal  field  of 
labor  was  his  school,  which  after  a  while  became  a 
boanting-echool  for  young  ladies,  and  stood  first  among 
similar  institutions  in  Virginia.  Here  his  labors  for 
the  good  of  his  charge  were  crowned  with  distinguish- 
ed success.  Having  become  incapacitated  for  public 
lalwr,  he  resigned  his  charge  in  1848,  and  lived  in  re- 
tirement till  his  death,  June  23, 1853. — Sprague,  A  nnaU 
of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  iv,  388. 

Relly,  James  Ross,  a  minister  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church,  was  bom  in  Meyerslown,  Lebanon 
Co.,  Pa.,  Oct.  31, 1788.  He  began  his  theological  stud- 
ies with  Dr.  Becker,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1809,  was  li- 
censed in  1812,  and  became  pastor  of  churches  in  Ly- 
ken's  Valley,  Dauphin  Co.,  Pa.  In  1813  he  was  sent 
as  an  exploring  missionary  to  North  Carolina,  after 
which  he  returned  to  bis  charge.  He  was  called  to  Ha- 
gerstown,  Md.,  in  1819;  resigned  in  1825,  to  accept  the 
appointment  of  agent  to  go  to  Europe  with  a  view  of 
securing  aid  from  the  Reformed  churches  there  for  the 
endowment  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  German 
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Reformed  Church  and  collecting  books  fur  ita  library. 
In  this  he  wu  aucceuful,  ivtuniing  in  November,  1826. 
He  became  pastor  in  York,  I'a.,  iu  1827.  His  health 
failing,  he  resigned  in  July,  1881.  He  now  supported 
himself  in  a  secular  calling  amid  continued  ill-heallb, 
and  died  March  18, 1844.  Mr.  Keily  was  a  man  of  great 
energy  and  originality,  and  withal  somewhat  eccen- 
tric; in  the  pulpit  be  was  grave,  earnest,  and  more  than 
ordinarily  eloqnenL  He  preached  in  German  and  Eng- 
lish. 

Reily,  John,  a  minister  in  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church,  was  bom  in  Ireland  about  1770,  and  came 
to  this  country  when  about  seventeen.  He  engaged  in 
teaching  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity  fur  several  yean, 
but  studied  theology,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Special  Presbytery  at  Philadelphia,  May  24, 1809.  He 
was  taken  on  trial  Aug.  16, 1812,  ordained  in  1813,  and 
sent  as  missionary  to  South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and 
Ohio.  He  had  not  been  long  in  South  Carolina  before 
he  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  united  congregations 
of  Beaver  Dams  and  Wateree,  where  be  labored  with 
great  acceptance  and  success  until  his  death.  August, 
1820.  Mr.  Reily  was  a  man  of  childlike  simplicity,  god- 
ly sincerity,  singleness  of  purpose,  and  undaunted  in- 
trepidity.—Sprague,  A  tmuU  of  the  Atner.  Pulpit,  ix,  60. 

Reimanu,  Hkbmanm  Saxi'kl,  a  learned  German 
philologist,  was  bora  at  Hamburg,  Dec  22,  1694,  and 
studied  first  under  his  father  and  afterwards  under  Wolf 
and  FabriciuSL  He  next  went  to  study  at  Jeiu,  and 
later  at  Wittenberg.  After  having  travelled  over  Hol- 
land and  England,  he  was  appointed  rector  at  Weimar 
in  1728,  and  in  1729  was  called  to  Hamburg  as  teacher 
of  Hebrew  in  the  gymnasium.  He  died  there,  March 
1, 1766.  His  theological  writings  are  a  Diuerlatio  de 
Auettoribut  Sgmdrii  Magid  (llamb.  1751,  4to): — Die 
rornekauten  Wakrhtilm  der  milSrlichfH  XtUgion  (ibid. 
1754),  and  a  few  others  of  less  importance.  He  is  espe- 
cially credited  with  the  editorship  of  the  famous  Wol- 
fmbStttt  Fragmenti  (q.  v.).  See  Hoefer,  Noat,  Biog. 
Ginerale,  s.  t.  ;  Henog,  Rml-F.ncyldop.  s.  v. 

Reinbeck,  Johanx  Gustav,  a  German  theologian 
and  philosopher,  was  bom  Jan.  25,  1688.  His  father, 
Andreas,  was  superintendent  at  Brunswick,  and  pub- 
lished two  enormous  volumes  on  the  Hebrew  accents. 
Johann  studied  theology  at  Halle,  pursuing  Hebrew 
under  Michaelis,  and  philosophy  under  Wolf.  He  was 
called  in  1709  as  preacher  to  the  Priedricfaswenler 
Church  in  Berlin,  and  in  1716  became  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter  at  Cologne.  He  was  a  favorite 
with  Frederick  William  I,  and  also  with  Frederick  the 
Great.  He  died  Aug.  21, 1741.  Reinbeck  is  the  author 
of  several  Biblical,  homilelical,and  philosophical  works, 
which  are  enumerated  in  Uotftt,  Now.  Biog.  OiiUraU, 

S.V. 

Reiuecclns,  Ciiristiax,  a  Lutheran  divine,  was 
bom  Jan.  22,  1668,  at  GrossmHhlingen,  in  Zerbst,  and 
died  Oct.  18, 1752,  at  Weissenfcls,  where  for  about  thirty 
years  he  had  acted  as  rector  of  the  academy.  Reineocius 
was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  his  Diueiialintu,  which 
he  published  as  rector  of  Weissenfels,  are  still  very  val- 
uable. Besides  his  edition  of  Lankisch's  Conmnkmtim 
BiUiorum  Germanico-HAraico-Graea  (Lips.  1718),  and 
of  Vetut  Ttttammtum  Grcecum  ex  Vertione  Septuaginta 
Interprtlum,  una  cum  Libris  Apocryphit,  etc.  (ibid.  1730- 
57),  he  published  n-'SIDSI  0"«Xi3J  niin,  i.  e.  BibUa 
Hebraica,  ad  Opiimorum  Codicum  et  Editimmm  Fidem 
Recetuita,  etc.  (ibid.  1725).  In  the  pieface  we  are  tokl, 
as  is  already  indicated  in  the  title-page,  that  in  editing 
this  Bible  MS8.  have  been  perused,  but  their  use  is  no- 
where pointed  out.  An  alphabetical  table  of  the  Fara- 
shioth  and  a  table  of  the  Haphtaroth  are  given  at  the 
end.  The  type  is  correct.  A  second  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  was  published  in  1739,  which  is  but  a 
reprint  of  the  first,  repeating  even  its  mistakes,  and 
making  still  greater  ones.    A  third  edition  was  pub- 


lished in  1766,  after  Reineccins's  death,  by  C  G.  PoU. 
who  also  wrote  the  preface,  in  wbidi  be  speaks  of  tbe 
changes  made  by  him.  In  17%,  Diiderlein  and  Mat- 
net  published  Keinecdut'a  Bible  Cmwt  Variu  Lmimm- 
bat  tx  Ingmti  Codicum  Copia  a  C.  KamieoUe  et  J.h. 
de  Rami  CuUatorum,  which  ia  very  Taloable.  It  tb 
republished  by  Rnapp  (Halle,  1818).  BeuMcrins  alu 
wrote,  Ittdex  MrmoriaUt,  quo  Voce*  Hebraica  ft  Cid- 
daica  V.  T.  Ornnrt,  etc  (Lipa.  1728,  and  often),  whidi 
is  appended  to  some  editions  of  his  Hebrew  BiUe:— 
Manuak  BiUicum  ex  Conanrlanlii*  Grtmt  AJormaltm. 
n  9110  t- OOM  Graea  OnmeM  w  f.XX  Jmterpreltai  Vermn* 
Bibtiorum  Grteca  et  w  Apocrypku  V.  T.,  ate  mm  ia  Tti^ 
tu  OriguiaH  Graco  N.  T.  OccarretUet,  etc  (ibid.  1734',: 
— BiUiu  Sacra  QuadrHingaia  V.  T.  Uebr.  giving  the  He- 
brew, Greek  (according  to  Grabe's  text),  the  Gennaa  cf 
Luther,  and  Latin  translation  of  Seb.  Scbmid,  3  vota.  tbt 
three  containing  the  Apocrypha  in  Greek,  lAtin,  anc 
German  (ibid.  1751): — Jaaua  Ufhraica:  Umgam  Y.J. 
etc  (ibid.  1704:  lasted,  by  Rehkopf,  1788).  See  Punt. 
BUL  Jud.  iii,  144  sq.;  RoaenmUller,  Haadbmi  fir  it 
Literatur,  i,  236  aq. :  Winer,  Uandbaek  der  IheoL  IJir- 
ra/Kr,i, 35,89, 47, 120,321,527,691;  ii,  726;  TitoL  Cti- 
rertai-Leriton,  s.  v. ;  Carpzov,  Crilica  Sacra  (2d  eJ. 
1748),  p.  408,  426 ;  Kitto,  Cgdop.  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Relnhard,  Frans  Volkmar,  an  eminent  Gn- 
man  Protestant  theologian,  was  bum  in  the  ducby  of 
Sulzbach  in  1753.  He  studied  with  his  father,  a  ckr- 
gyman,  until  he  was  sixteen,  when  be  entered  the  f^B- 
nasium  of  Ratisbon.  Here  be  remained  five  yean,  aoi 
in  1773  removed  to  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  h 
1782  be  was  appointed  professor  of  tbeolagy,  and  a 
1784  preacher  to  the  univeraity  and  asaesaor  of  the  o-o- 
sistory.  In  1792  he  was  preacher  to  the  court  at  Dn>- 
den,  ecclesiastical  counsellor  and  member  of  the  n>- 
preme  consistory-,  and  held  these  positiom'  until  ha 
death,  Sept.  6, 1812.  He  published,  Sermaia  (Sulzbvk. 
1811, 86  vols.)  ■.—Chritdan  EtHa  (6  vola.) :— C««/<>- 
noiu,  etc 

Reiohard,  Lorens,  a  German  doctor  of  tbealneT. 
was  bom  Feb.22, 1700,at  Hellingen,in  Francoai&  Al- 
ter the  completion  of  his  studies,  he  was  first  tntar  asl 
afterwards  professor  at  the  gymiuuium  in  HiMlnr;^ 
hausen.  In  1727  he  was  called  as  deacon  and  ynftma 
of  the  gymnasium  to  Weimar,  and  in  1744  aa  anpene- 
tendent  to  Buttstftdt,  where  he  died,  Nov.  15, 1762.  He 
wrote,  De  Libro  Sapiealia  mm  Canomco,  etc  (Wiitots 
n  19):— Die  Tbeologie der  Palriareken  rortmdmatiir 
SSiidJlulh,  etc  (Hamb.  1787):— OAtrrvottoiK*  FtSni- 
ertg,  in  EvoHget,  Marei  Seleetittimtx  (Lips.  ITtTi:— 
Brttiar.  Controrertiar.  cum  Rtformatit,  ana  ram  Brt- 
riario  Controtertiar.  cum  A  maaianit  (Weimar,  17S5) : 
— Chroaolaxit  Cantici  Catriieorum  SaloatomM,etc.  (ibi-l. 
1741): — Commentalin  de  Auapko,  etc  Obid.  174!):— 
ErklSrung  and  Zergliedervng  dei  Buciee  Hiob,  etc  (Leira 
1749-60).  See  Winer,  Bandb.  der  theoL  Utrratai.  i. 
247, 868 ;  ii,  727 ;  FUrst,  BOA.  Jud.  iii,  147.     (R  P.) 

Reins,  a  name  for  the  kidaegt,  derived  from  the  Lat- 
in rene;  and  in  our  English  Bible  employed  ia  tbcss 
passages  of  the  Old  Test,  in  which  the  term  for  kktocii 
(ni^is,  helaySth)  is  used  meuphorically,  i  cl  excq* 
in  the  Pentateuch  and  in  Isa.  xxxiv,  6,  where  this  ««4| 
is  rendered  "  kidneys."  In  the  ancient  system  of  phT»| 
iology  the  kidneys,  from  the  sensitiveness  of  that  pal 
of  the  person,  were  believed  to  be  the  seat  of  desire  aai 
longing,  which  accounts  for  their  often  t>eing  coopSel 
with  the  heart  (Psa.  vii,  9;  xxvi,  3;  Jer.  xi,  20;  sr^ 
10,  etc).    See  Kidnrts. 

The  word  "reins"  is  once  used  (Isa.  xi,  5)  as  tM 
equix'alent  of  D^Xsn,  chalaltdyim,  elsewhere  traaiaa4 
"  loins"  (q.  v.). 

ReiBoU,  WiuiEui  Cabl,  a  German  Ronaa  Catk« 
olic  divine,  doctor  and  professor  of  theology  at  Mas 
was  Iwra  in  that  city  Jan.  18, 1818.   Haring  oooft 
his  studies  in  his  native  place,  he  waa  made  a  pnm  a 
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36,  and,  after  having  occupied  aereral  poritiona  as 
riest  and  chaplain,  he  was  promoted  in  1842  as  doctor 
r  theology.  For  some  time  he  lectured  at  Munich,  but 
1 1845  went  to  Amberg,  occupying  the  chair  of  profeaa- 
r  of  dogmatics  and  exegesisL  In  1861  he  was  called  to 
legensburg  as  professor  of  Church  history  and  canon 
iw,  till  be  was  recalled  to  his  native  city  in  1867  as  pro- 
:8sor  of  nooral  philosophy,  where  he  died,  Oct,  4,  1878. 
D  connection  with  others,  he  published  a  commentary  on 
le  Holv  Bible,  the  New-Test,  part  being  his  sole  work, 
ee  LiUraritdur  Hmdieeuer,  1878,  p.  4M.    (&  P.) 

Reiser,  Aktoh,  a  German  theologian,  was  bom  at 
kUgsborg,  March  7,  1638.  He  was  first  preacher  at 
Chemnitz,  and  in  1659  became  pastor  of  the  Lutheran 
hurch  at  Fresburg.  Ha\Hing  in  1672  espoused  Calvin- 
>m,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  and  at  length  banished. 
Eventually,  however,  he  served  as  rector  of  the  gymna- 
ium  at  Augsburg,  preacher  at  Oeringen,  and  after  1678 
s  pastor  of  the  Church  of  St.  James  at  Hamburg,  where 
le  died,  April  27, 1686.  He  was  the  author  of  a  num- 
«r  of  theological  treatises,  enumerated  in  Hoefer,  Ifouv. 
'iiog.  Giairak,  a.  ▼. 

Reiske,  Joha^in,  a  German  theologian,  was  bom 
ilay  25,  1641,  and  died  at  Wolfenbttttel,  Feb.  20, 1710. 
€e  is  the  author  of  ExercUiUio  Philologica  de  SadJuae- 
s  (Jena,  1666) : — Theocratia,  Retpublica  me  Exemplo 
ibid.  1670) : — De  Lingua  Vrmacula  Jem  ChriUi  (ibid. 
670)  : — Conjectura  m  Jobum  et  Prm,  Salom.  (Lips. 
.679):  —  De  Scriptorum  Romanorum  Judaieam  circa 
littoriam  Fatal  ffarraliuncultM,  etc  (Wittenb.  1691) : 
-Exerdtationet  de  Vaticin.  SibyU.  (Lips.  1688).  See 
?lUst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  160 ;  Winer,  Handb.  der  theoL  Li- 
eratur,  i,  137, 557,  662;  ii,  728 ;  Jiicber,  GdehrtahLex. 
kv.     (a  P.) 

Reissmann,  Jorakk  Valehtim  von,  a  German 
loctor  of  theolug}-,  and  bishop  of  Wnrzburg,  was  bom 
3ct.  12, 1807,  at  Alletsheim,  in  Lower  Franconia.  He 
nmpleted  bis  studies  at  the  University  of  WUrzburg, 
rhich  honored  him  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philoe- 
>phy  and  theology.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1830 
)e  was  ordained  priest  and  appointed  to  Volkach,  but 
n  1834  he  was  called  to  WUrzburg  as  ordinary  professor 
>f  exegesis  and  Oriental  languages.  This  prominent 
KMition  he  occupied  till  Dec  7,  1846,  when  he  became 
I  member  of  the  chapter,  and  for  a  number  of  years  he 
tood  at  the  head  of  the  diocesan  government.  In  1861 
)e  was  made  provost  of  the  cathedral ;  and  when,  in  1870, 
lis  bishop  died,  he  was  appointed  by  the  king  of  Bava- 
ia,  Oct.  23,  1870,  bishop  of  WUrzburg,  and  confirmed 
>y  the  pope  in  the  following  year.  He  occupied  the 
piscopal  see  only  a  few  years,  and  died  Nov.  17, 1876. 
iee  LUerariseher  ffamhreiter,  1876,  p.  68  sq.     (&  P.) 

Reiter,  Emat  Anton,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
ras  bom  in  1821  at  Arnsberg.  He  received  holy  orders 
n  1846,  and  came  in  1854  as  missionary  to  the  United 
itate.s.  In  1859  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  German 
hurch  of  the  Trinity  at  Boston,  Blass.,  and  died  May  6, 
873,  at  Erie,  Pa.  He  wrote  a  very  important  work  on 
he  statistics  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  Unit- 
d  States,  entitled  Schematitmm  der  katholitchea  deuttch- 
1  Geittlichkeit  in  den  Ver.  Staalen  Nordamerikat  (N.  Y. 
869).  Sw  LUeraritcher  HandioeiterJUr  dot  hUholisehe 
OeutteUand,  1869,  p.  465  sq. ;  1878,  p.  271.     (B.  P.) 

Reiter,  'William,  a  minister  of  the  German  Re- 
armed Church,  was  bora  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  Sept. 
3, 1799,  and  spent  his  youth  in  Westmor«Jand  Coun- 
.V,  Pa.  He  studied  theology  privately  with  several 
Dinisters  successively  in  Stark  County,  O.,  preaching 
seanwhile  in  the  way  of  missionary  tours  under  their 
lirection.  He  was  ordained  in  1828,  and  took  charge 
'fa  number  of  German  Reformed  congregations  in  Tus- 
arawas  County,  O.,  in  whose  service  he  continued  up 
0  the  time  of  his  death.  Hay  8,  1826.  He  was  a  dil- 
gent  student,  and  a  minister  that  had  much  of  the  true 
<^>sianaiy  spirit. 


Relthmayr,  Fsamz  Xaves,  doctor  and  professor 
of  theology,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine  of  Germany,  was 
bora  in  1809  at  lUkofen,  near  Regensburg.  In  1832  he 
was  made  priest;  in  1886  the  Munich  University  made 
him  doctor  of  theology ;  in  1887  he  was  extraordinary 
professor;  in  1841  ordinary  professor  of  the  New  Test, 
exegesis,  and  died  Jan.  26,  1872.  Reithmayr  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  theologians  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  and  published  in  1838  a  work  on  petrology, 
in  1845  a  Commentary  on  the  Epittle  to  the  Romani  (Re- 
gensb.  1845).  In  1832  he  published  his  Introduction  to 
the  Canonical  Books  of  the  New  Tettament  (ibid.) ;  and 
in  1865  a  Commentan/  on  the  Epietle  to  the  Galatiant, 
His  last  great  work  was  the  edition  of  a  German  trans- 
lation of  the  fathers,  which  he  edited  in  connection 
with  others,  and  which  is  still  in  the  course  of  publi- 
cation at  Rempten,  under  the  title  Bibiiolkek  der  Kir- 
chentSter.  See  Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL  ii,  977, 1051 ;  Lite- 
raritcher  Handatiser,  1871,  p.  62  sq.,  106 ;  1872,  p.  142. 
(B.P.) 

Re'kem  (Heb.  id.  D{5^,  variegation,  ot  perhapa  L  q. 
Regem),  the  name  of  three  men,  and  of  a  city. 

1.  (Sept. 'Pociifi;  A. y.  Raiem,the  name  being  "in 
pause,"  O^IJ.)  Brother  of  UUm,  and  a  descendant  of 
Machir,  the  son  of  Manasaeh,  by  his  wife  Maachah ;  ap- 
parently a  sou  of  Sheresh  (1  Chton.  vii,  16).  KC  ante 
1619. 

2.  (Sept.  'Poco/i  V.  r.  'PuciS/i.)  One  of  the  five  kings 
of  the  Midianites  slain  by  the  Israelites  along  with  Ba- 
laam (Numb,  xxxi,  8 ;  Josh,  xiii,  21).    KC  1618. 

3.  (Sept.  'Pocd^  'Paifi,  v.  r.  'Pcco/i.)  The  third 
named  of  the  four  sons  of  Hebron,  and  father  of  Sbam- 
mai,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Cbron.  ii,  43,  44).  RC 
poet  1618.  "  In  this  genealogy  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  separate  the  names  of  persons  from  those  of  places^ 
Zipb,  Hareshah,  Tappuab,  Hebron,  are  all  names  of 
places,  as  well  as  Maon  and  Beth-zur.  In  Jush.  xviii, 
27,  Bekem  appears  as  a  town  of  Benjamin,  and  perhaps 
this  genealogy  may  be  intended  to  indicate  that  it  was 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Hebron"  (Smith). 

4.  (Sept.  'PiKtfi.)  A  city  in  the  territory  of  Benja- 
min, mentioned  between  Mozah  and  Irpeel  (Josh,  xviii, 
27).  Josephus,  in  speaking  of  the  Midianitish  kings 
slain  by  Moses  (/In/,  iv,  vii,  I),  mentions  a  city  named 
after  Rekem  (No.  2,  above),  which  was  the  chief  city 
of  all  Arabia,  and  was  called  'Apcci/ui,  A  receme,  by  the 
Arabians,  but  Peira  by  the  GreekSL  This  is,  of  course, 
different  from  the  Rekem  of  Benjamin.  As  the  latter 
is  in  the  group  situated  in  the  south-west  quarter  of  the 
tribe,  the  site  was  possibly  that  of  the  present  ruins 
called  Deir  Yetin,  about  three  miles  west  of  Jerasa- 
lem  (Robinson,  Retearchet,  ii,  141 ;  Biideker,  Paldstina, 
p.  288). 

Rekesh.    See  Horse. 

Reland,  Adriaan,  a  celebrated  Orientalist,  was 
bom  July  17, 1676,  at  Kyp,  a  village  in  Northern  Hol- 
land, where  his  father  was  pastor.  He  early  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  Oriental  langnages  under  Lena- 
den,  with  the  aid  of  Henry  Sicke.  After  staying  six 
years  for  this  purpose  at  Utrecht,  he  went  to  Leyden 
to  finish  his  theological  studies.  He  was  soon  after- 
wanls  offered  a  professor's  chair  at  Linigen,  but  he  pre- 
ferred to  return  to  his  aged  father.  In  1699  he  was 
made  professor  of  philosophy  and  Oriental  languages  at 
Harderwyck,  and  two  years  afterwards  was  called  to 
teach  Oriental  languages  and  ecclesiastical  antiquities 
at  Utrecht,  a  position  which  he  filled  to  the  end  of  his 
days,  having  in  1713  refused  a  professor's  chair  at  Fra- 
neker,  and  in  1716  another  at  Leyden,  He  died  of 
small-pox,  Feb.  6,  1718,  Reland  is  admitted  to  have 
been  by  far  the  greatest  Orientalist  of  his  day,  and  his 
writings  display  exhaustive  learaing,  the  most  pains- 
taking accuracy,  and  sound  judgment  He  was  also 
not  lacking  in  imagination,  as  some  of  his  eariier  pro- 
lusions show.  To  these  admirable  qualities  he  added 
great  affability  of  manners  and  a  noble  sweetness  of 
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cburaeter.  Of  hit  numcroaa  writings  wc  here  mention 
only  the  most  imporUinC :  A  nalecta  Rattimca  (Ultnij. 
1 702)  -.—ne  Rdigiam  Mokammediea  (ibid.1'06  and  later) : 
—IHfertatitma  MitarUanta  (ibid.  1707) •.—Atiliguitatt* 
Vettntm  Utbraonm  (ibid.  1708):— Z>e  A'mnw  Vel.  He- 
braamm  (ibid.  1 709) : — Palattma  ex  MoHummtu  Veteri- 
biu  lUuttrata  (ibid.  1714),  a  work  which  in  iu  way  can 
never  be  superseded: — Dt  SpolHtTtmpli  (Traject.  1716): 
—  EUnchut  PkUologiaa  (Ultraj.  1709).  See  Hoefer, 
X(mv.Jiiog.Geniraie,a.r.;  Henug, AeoAfiuyilifop. a. v. 

Relic-caae.    See  Rbliqdart. 

Relios.  By  this  term  are  usually  understood  the 
bodies  or  clothes  of  saints  and  martyrs,  or  the  iostra- 
ments  by  which  tbey  were  put  to  death  or  suffered  tor- 
ment, which  were  so  revered  in  the  Romish  Church  as 
to  be  worshipped  and  carried  about  in  pn>ces«ioii.  The 
honoring  of  the  relics  of  saints,  on  which  the  Church 
of  Home  afterwards  founded  her  superstitious  and  lucra- 
tive use  of  them,  as  objects  of  devotion,  as  a  kind  of 
charms,  or  amulets,  and  as  instruments  of  pretended  i 
miracles,  appears  to  have  originated  in  a  very  ancient 
custom  that  prevailed  among  Christians,  of  assembling 
at  the  cemeteries  or  burying-placee  of  the  martyrs  for 
the  purpose  of  commemorating  them  and  of  performing  ! 
divine  worship.  Here  they  displayed  their  affection  ' 
for  their  brethren  by  each  rites  as  were  dictated  by  fcr-  I 
rent  affection  and  were  consistent  with  the  principles  I 
of  religion.  In  the  4tb  century  the  boundary  between  | 
respect  and  worship  was  passed.  Helena,  the  mother ' 
of  Constantine,  made  a  jonmey  to  Jerusalem  and  there 
discovered,  as  she  supposed,  the  wood  of  the  true  cross, 
a  part  of  which  she  gave  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and 
sent  the  other  part  to  Constantine,  who  encased  it  in  his 
own  statue  and  regarded  it  as  the  palladium  of  his  new 
city.'  When  the  profession  of  Christianity  obtained  the 
protection  of  the  civil  government,  under  Constantine 
the  (ireat,  stately  churches  were  erected  over  sepulchres, 
and  the  names  and  memories  of  the  departed  were 
treated  with  every  possible  token  of  affection  and  re- 
spect. This  reverence,  however,  gradually  exceeded  all 
reasonable  bounds;  and  those  prayers  and  religious 
aeT\-ices  were  thought  to  have  a  peculiar  sanctity  and 
virtue  which  were  performed  over  their  tombs;  hence 
the  practice  which  afterwards  obtained  of  depositing 
relics  of  saints  and  martyrs  under  the  altars  in  all 
churches.  This  practice  was  early  thought  of  such  im- 
portance that  SU  Ambrose,  in  the  4th  centurj-,  would 
not  consecrate  a  church  because  it  had  no  relics ;  and 
the  Council  of  Consuntinople,  in  Trullo  (A.D.  692),  or- 
dained that  those  altars  should  be  demolished  under 
which  were  found  no  relics.  Such  was  the  rage  for  them 
at  one  time  that  even  Mabillon,  the  Benedictine,  justly 
complains  that  the  altars  were  loaded  with  suspected 
relics,  numerous  spurious  ones  being  everywhere  offered 
to  the  piety  and  devotion  of  the  faithful.  He  adds,  too, 
that  bones  are  often  oonsecratetl  which,  so  far  from  be- 
longing to  saints,  probably  do  not  belong  to  Christians. 
From  the  catacombs  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  other  places 
which  had  served  as  the  burial-places  of  the  primitive 
Christians,  although  the  catacombs  have  both  before 
and  since  been  used  for  other  purposes,  numerous  relics 
have  been  taken.  Even  as  early  as  886  Theodosius 
was  obliged  to  pass  a  law  forbidding  the  people  to  dig 
up  the  bones  of  martyrs  or  traffic  in  their  remains. 
The  superstition  grew  until,  in  the  9th  century,  these 
relics  were  not  only  treated  with  veneration,  but  were 
supposed  to  have  the  virtue  of  healing  disorders  of  body 
MhI  mind  and  defending  their  possessors  against  the 
devices  and  assaults  of  the  deviL  Nor  was  this  efficacy 
destroyed  or  lessened  when  the  relic  was  distributed  in 
fragments.  In  the  Uth  century  relics  were  tried  by 
Kre,  and  those  which  did  not  consume  were  reckoned 
genuine,  and  the  rest  not.  Relic-oollecting  has  been 
carried  to  great  lengths  in  Europe,  the  Italian  churches 
especially  being  full  of  fictitious  relics.  The  following 
is  only  a  sample  of  those  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Cioce 


de  Gemaalemme :  three  pieces  of  the  tine  croas,  the  tkis 
placed  over  the  cross ;  two  thorns  from  the  crown  at  osr 
Lord;  the  sponge  extended  to  our  Lord  with  vinefv 
and  gall ;  a  piece  of  the  veil  and  hair  of  the  Viigin :  a 
phial  full  of  the  blood  of  Jeans;  aome  of  the  mama 
gathered  in  the  desert,  etc. 

Kelics  of  saints  were  regarded  as  the  palladia  of  citir!. 
as  St.  Martin's  body  was  carried  oat  to  the  gates  of 
Tours  in  846  to  repel  a  siege  by  the  Danes.  St.  Wer- 
burgh's  relics  were  borne  in  procession  to  qudl  a  fire  at 
Chester,  and  the  eanona  bore  them  through  the  diocese 
to  invite  alms  for  the  erection  of  Salisborr  Cathedral. 
At  Lichfield  the  bells  were  rung  at  their  departsre  a:d 
return.  In  the  6th  century  the  custom  of  swearing  upoa 
relics,  as  later  upon  the  Gospels,  began.  Relics  were, 
and  still  are,  preserved  on  the  altara  whereon  mass  is 
celebrated,  a  square  hole  being  made  in  the  middle  at 
the  altar  large  enough  to  receive  the  hand,  and  thoeiB 
is  deposited  the  relic,  being  first  wrapped  in  red  ailk  and 
enclosed  in  a  leaden  bos.  In  Catholic  countries  these 
relics  are  popularly  esteemed  the  most  precioos  utasuits 
of  the  churches,  and  in  eariier  times  they  bad  even  a 
high  marketable  value,  large  sums  having  been  ofies 
raised  by  necessitous  princes  by  the  sale  or  mottgn^ 
of  pieces  of  the  "  true  cross,"  etc  Before  the  Relbma- 
tion  relics  were  in  demand  in  Scotland,  and  their  sale 
was  a  fertilS  source  of  revenue  to  the  monks,  Tbey 
were  forbidden  to  be  brought  into  England  by  several 
statutes,  and  justices  were  empowered  to  search  boosn 
for  them  and  to  deface  and  destroy  them  when  Ibaad. 
This  folly  has  not  been  without  learned  and  labored  de- 
fence, antiquity  and  Scripture  both  having  been  a^ 
pealed  to  in  its  support.  Bellarmine  cites  the  foOowiii^ 
passages:  Exod.xiii,  19;  Dent. xxxiv, 6 :  SKlngsxui, 
21 ;  xxiii,  16-18;  Isa.  xi,  10;  Matt,  ix,  20-33;  Acts  v, 
12-16;  xix,  11, 12.  But  there  is  no  doabt  that  the 
worship  of  relics  is  an  absurdity,  without  the  guaraaue 
of  Scripture,  directly  contrary  to  the  practice  of  tbt 
primitive  Church,  and  irreconcilable  with  common-sense. 
Latin  monographs  upon  relics  and  relic-worship  have 
been  written  by  Cellarius  (Helmst.  1656),  Jung  (Haaov. 
1788),  Kortholt  (1680),  Mnrellus  (Rome,  1731 X  Ste^er 
(Leips.  1688),  fiatti  (1656),  Kiesling,  Rambad>  (HaDe. 
1722).  See  Bamum,  Somnni$m  at  If  J$;  Mtthidut 
QHar.  Rev.  Oct.  1866 ;  Mosheim,  £ccio.  Hiit. ;  Xeaoder. 
//we.  o/Ckriitian  Church. 

Relief  Synod  (or  Chvbch).     See  Scotlajoi, 

Churches  of. 

Religion  (Lat.  rebgo,  r^igo).  This  word,  accoti- 
ing  to  Cicero  (Div.  Itutit.  4),  is  derived  fiom,  or  rather 
compounded  of,  re  and  Iffftrt,  to  read  over  agaia.  w 
reflect  upon  or  to  study  the  saoed  books  in  wU4  re- 
ligion is  delivered.  According  to  Lactantius  (Dt  CiriL 
Dti,  lib.  X,  c  3),  it  comes  from  rt-ligart,  to  bind  hack, 
because  rrlv/ion  is  that  which  furnishes  the  true  groaad 
of  obligation. 

Religion  has  been  divided  into  natural  and  revealed. 
By  natural  religion  is  meant  that  knowledge,  venera- 
tion, and  love  of  God,  and  the  practice  of  thoae  dntia 
to  him,  our  fellow -creatures,  and  ouiselves,  which  an 
discoverable  by  the  right  exercise  of  our  ratioiul  bcal- 
ties,  from  considering  the  nature  and  perfectioas  of 
God,  and  our  relation  to  him  and  to  one  another.  B* 
revealed  religion  is  tinderstood  that  discovery  which  fc« 
has  made  to  us  of  his  mind  and  will  in  the  Holy  Scrif*- 
ures.  As  respects  natural  religion,  some  doubt  wheth- 
er, properly  speaking,  there  can  be  any  aoch  thioj;: 
since,  through  the  fall,  reason  is  so  depraved  that  oiaa. 
without  revelation,  is  under  the  greatest  darkness  nd 
misery,  as  may  be  easily  seen  by  considering  the  ki>- 
toiy  of  thoae  nations  who  are  destitute  of  it,  and  wto 
are  given  up  to  barbarism,  ignorance,  eradty,  and  er3i 
of  every  kind.  So  far  as  this,  bowerer,  may  bt  <*■ 
served,  the  light  of  nature  can  give  ns  no  pitfer 
ideas  of  God,  nor  inform  ua  what  wonhip  win  be  aecqx- 
able  to  him.    It  does  not  tell  us  how  man 
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Talleii,  sinful  creature,  as  he  is,  nor  how  he  can  be  recov- 
ered. It  affords  us  no  intelligence  as  to  the  immortality 
j(  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  a  future 
itite  of  happiness  and  misery.  The  apostle,  indeed,  ob- 
serves that  the  Gentiles  have  the  law  written  on  their 
liearts,  and  are  a  law  unto  themselves;  yet  the  greatest 
moralists  among  them  were  so  blinded  as  to  be  guilty  of, 
ind  actually  to  countenance,  the  greatest  vices.  Such 
I  system,  therefore,  it  is  supposed,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  religious  which  leaves  man  in  such  uncertainty,  ig- 
norance, and  impiety.  See  Natural  THSoixxir.  Re- 
k-ealed  religion  forms  the  correlate  of  natural  religion, 
>r  the  religion  of  reason.  It  is  not  the  result  of  human 
Investigation,  but  being  the  result  of  an  extraordinary 
»mmunication  from  God,  is  therefore  infallible ;  where- 
is,  on  the  contrary,  all  processes  of  human  thought  are 
more  or  less  subjected  to  error.  Hence  we  can  explain 
why  it  is  that  religion  gives  itself  out  to  be,  not  a  prod- 
uct of  the  reason  merely,  not  anything  which  originated 
riom  human  inquiry  and  study,  but  a  result  of  a  divine 
revelation.  The  religious  feeling  is  undoubtedly  a  pro- 
l>eiisiun  of  human  nature;  yet  without  a  divine  revela- 
tion the  mind  would  sink  in  dark  and  perpetual  disor- 
ler.  Of  the  whole  family  of  man,  existing  in  all  ages, 
lod  scattered  over  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  there  is 
aot  one  well-authenticated  exception  to  the  fact  that, 
moved  by  an  inward  impulse,  and  guided  by  revelation 
>r  tradition,  man  worships  something  which  he  believes 
to  be  endowed  with  the  attributes  of  a  superior  being, 
Bven  the  occasional  gleamings  of  truth  found  in  the 
rarious  idolatrous  systems  are  but  the  traditions  of  an- 
ient revelations,  more  or  less  corrupted,  which  have 
lescended  from  the  first  worahippers.  Revealed  religion 
ramprebends,  besides  the  doctrines  of  natural  religion, 
many  truths  which  were  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
reason,  though  not  contradictory  thereto,  and  for  a 
knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebted  directly  to  the  Old 
uid  New  Testaments.  While  other  religions  had  been 
variously  accommodated  to  the  peculiar  countries  in 
irhich  they  flourished,  Christianity  was  so  framed  as  to 
lie  adapted  to  the  whole  human  family.  It  is  the  one 
thing  needful  for  the  elevation  of  oiur  race,  and  is  des- 
tined alike  to  universality  and  perpetuity.' 

In  all  forms  of  religion  there  is  one  part,  which  may 
be  called  the  doctrine  or  dogma,  which  is  to  be  received 
by  faith ;  and  the  cultut,  or  worship,  which  is  the  out- 
■ratd  expression  of  the  religious  sentiment.  By  relig- 
ion is  also  meant  that  homage  to  the  Deity  in  all  the 
lurms  which  pertain  to  the  spiritual  life,  in  contrast 
with  theology,  the  theory  of  the  divine  nature  and  gov- 
imment.    See  Theology. 

RELIGION,  Phiix>sophv  of,  the  science  of  religion; 
the  application  of  philosophical  principles  to  the  discus- 
sion of  its  general  character,  origin,  and  claims.  It 
presents,  1,  religion  in  general;  2,  revealed  religion;  3, 
the  Christian  religion ;  i,  the  Christian  Church,  This 
Mibject  is  discussed  by  Apelt  (I8C0),  Beneke  (1840), 
Chateaubriand,  Deuzinger  (1857),  Fichte,  Hegel  ( Weria, 
roL  xi),  Kant  (Religion  innerhalb,  with  Kirchmann's 
notes),  Krug  (1819),  Morrel  (PkHotophg  of  Religion ;  see 
the  Methoditt  Quarterlg  Review,  July,  OcU,  1850),  Pascal 
[Peniitt),  Otto  Pfleiderer  (1869),  Heinrich  Ritter  (1858, 
1869),  Arnold  Ruge  (1869),  Schleiermacher  (Monologtn), 
f.  X.  Scbmid  (1857),  and  Spinoza.  See  Fleming  and 
Knuth,  Vocabulary  of  PhUotopky,  p.  854. 

RELIGION,  Primitive.  Far  in  the  distance,  behind 
Buddhism,  Brahminism,  Zoroastrianisro,  Confucianism, 
md  all  the  ten  religions  so  graphically  set  forth  by  Free- 
man Clarke,  there  lies  a  primitive  faith  of  great  power, 
to  which  our  attention  is  called  in  Heb.  xi,  2 :  "  For  by 
it  the  ancients  obtained  a  good  report,"  To  this  primi- 
tive religion  all  the  later  forms  of  truth,  of  error,  and  of 
idolatry,  with  all  the  mixtures  of  good  and  evil  pertain- 
ing to  religions  now  ancient,  owe  their  origin,  whether 
we  can  or  cannot  trace  the  genealogy.  The  foitb  of  all 
the  patriarchs  anterior  to  the  call  of  Abraham  may  be 


reckoned  to  this  early  form  of  the  knowledge,  fear,  love, 
and  service  of  the  true  God.  How  it  came  that  de- 
scendants of  Sbem,  of  Ham,  of  Japhet,  are  soon  found 
precipitated  in  ignorance,  crime,  and  abominable  idola- 
try, we  are  told  in  Rom.  i,  28:  "And  even  as  they  did 
not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gave 
them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind."  Thus  they  lost  that 
faith  in  which  they  had  been  instructed  by  Noah  dar- 
ing three  centuries  after  the  deluge.  Some  there  were 
who  held  the  truth  in  part  long  centuries  after  others 
had  become  utterly  apostate.  Abraham  kept  the  straight 
course  of  truth,  broadening,  deepening,  and  accumulat- 
ing strength,  through  Moees,  David,  Solomon,  Ezra, 
John  the  Baptist,  Christ  himself,  the  apostles,  Wyc- 
liffe,  Luther,  and  the  Reformed  churches,  to  the  present 
day.  Deviations  of  more  or  less  latitude  from  this  line 
have  been  found  in  every  age,  as  well  as  in  our  own, 
many  of  these  deviations  holding  enough  of  the  Gospel 
to  secure  fur  long  periods  the  validity  of  their  claim  to 
a  thare  of  the  primitive  religion,  bringing  glory  to  God 
and  salvation  to  men.  To  delineate  briefly  the  relation 
of  these  to  the  main  trunk  is  the  object  of  this  article. 

I.  Eggptuva. — When  Abraham  went  to  Egypt  to  es- 
cape the  famine  (Gen.  xii,  10),  he  fonnd  that  the  Lord 
held  intercourae  with  Pharaoh,  and  that  Pharaoh  and 
his  men  had  regard  to  the  Lord's  will,  and  rendered  that 
obedience  which  is  better  than  sacrifice.  This  fear  of 
the  Lord  we  find  very  happily  developed  in  the  time  of 
Joseph,  when  he  had  interpreted  Pharaoh's  dreams. 
The  king  of  Egypt  not  only  believed  the  revelation,  as 
from  God,  but  he  and  his  counsellora  went  to  work  to 
improve  their  opportunity,  ''The  thing  was  good  in 
the  eyes  of  Pharaoh,  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  his  servants. 
And  Pharaoh  said  to  his  servants,  Can  we  find  such  a 
one  as  this  is?  a  man  in  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  is?" 
(Gen.  xli,  88).  It  might  be  well  for  the  nations  now 
that  are  nominally  Christian  to  take  lessons  from  this 
king  and  his  court.  Whatever  was  the  form  of  their 
religion,  it  is  there  recognised  as  valid  for  the  welfare 
of  the  nation.  And  when  Joseph,  at  a  later  date,  bought 
up  the  land  for  Pharaoh,  the  land  of  the  priests  was  re- 
served to  them.  When  Joseph's  father  is  introduced  to 
Pharaoh,  the  king,  after  conversing  with  him,  conde- 
scended to  receive  the  blessing  of  Jacob,  when  it  was 
well  understood  that  "  the  less  is  blessed  by  the  better." 
It  was  not  until  another  dynasty  took  possession  of  the 
throne — a  king  that  knew  not  Joseph— that  we  hear  in 
that  court  the  haughty  challenge,  "  Who  is  the  Lord 
that  I  should  obey  his  voice?  I  know  not  the  Lord, 
neither  will  I  let  Israel  go."  Under  this  new  rigime, 
Egypt  was  transformed  into  an  apostasy,  on  which  were 
executed  the  ten  plagues;  and,  finally,  the  king  and  his 
army  were  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The 
sphinx  of  E^ypt  belongs  to  this  ancient  religion,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  grovelling  ideas  of  worshipping 
crocodiles  and  other  crawling  things.  Even  in  Joseph's 
time,  and  no  doubt  in  Abraham's,  the  ancient  religion 
had  declined,  or  the  Egyptians  would  not  have  held 
"  every  shepherd"  in  abomination,  as  Moses  was  in  dan- 
ger of  being  stoned  should  he  offer  sacrifice  in  their 
land. 

II.  Philittine, — Abimelech,  king  of  the  Philistines, 
had  a  remnant  of  the  true  religion.  When  Abraham 
came  to  Uerar,  he  thought,  "  Surely  the  fear  of  God  is 
not  in  this  place."  This  proved  to  be  a  great  mistake, 
for  God  came  to  Abimelech  in  a  dream  by  night ;  Abim- 
elech heeded  the  warning,  restored  Sarah,  sought  rec- 
onciliation through  Abraham's  prayer,  and  dealt  very 
liberally  with  the  patriarch,  giving  him  presents,  and 
offering  him  his  choice  of  the  land.  Soon  after  Abra- 
ham's return  from  the  Philistine  country,  Abimelech 
and  Phicol,  the  general  of  his  army,  made  a  visit,  and 
entered  into  a  friendly  covenant  with  him  at  Beersbeba. 
Although  the  friendly  feeling  was  much  diminished  in 
the  days  of  Isaac,  the  Philistine  government  entertained 
a  high  respect  for  Isaac,  not  merely  as  Abraham's  son, 
but  as  the  Blessed  of  the  Lord.    Abimelech,  Ahuzzath, 
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and  Phtcol  the  general,  came  to  Isaac  and  renewed  their 
covenant  of  peace  at  the  same  place  where  they  had 
made  it  with  his  father.  Durinf;  the  time  of  Jaix>b  we 
tind  no  friendly  association  with  the  Philistines,  In 
Joshua's  time  their  land  was  to  be  given  to  IsraeL  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  Judges  we  find  only  hostility, 
civil  and  religious.  The  worship  of  Dagon  and  other 
idols  bad  now  supplanted  every  vestige  of  the  ancient 
faith.  Beelzebub  was  the  god  of  Ekron.  David  burned 
the  images  that  he  found  in  the  conquered  camp.  The 
overthrow  of  Saul  was  published  in  the  bouse  of  their 
idols,  and  bis  armor  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Ashta- 
roth.  Their  soothsaying  is  noted  by  Isaiah  (ii,  C).  The 
illegal  associations  formed  with  Ashdod  in  the  days  of 
Nehemiah  were  most  damaging  to  the  people  of  the 
Lord.  Goliath  defied  the  God  of  Israel,  and  cursed  Da- 
vid by  his  gods. 

III.  Canaaniluh. — Another  illustration  of  the  primi- 
tive religion  we  have  in  Melchizedek  and  his  people. 
He  was  king  of  Salem,  priest  of  the  Most  High,  and  a 
very  eminent  type  of  the  expected  Deliverer.  While 
Melchizedek  lived,  and  others  of  the  same  faith,  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  to  have  influence  in  the  nation,  it  was 
announced  to  .\braham  that  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites 
was  "  not  yet  fulL"  Some  four  hundred  years  were  yet 
allowed  them  to  improve  or  misimprove  their  privileges. 
A  very  few,  like  Rahab  of  Jericho,  were  willing  to  obey 
the  truth;  but  the  seven  nations,  as  such,  had  wholly 
apostatized  to  the  grossest  idolatry.  It  is  pnnsible,  al-  | 
most  probable,  that  there  was  still  some  regard  for  the 
true  religion  among  those  known  as  Jebusites,  although 
tbey  did  not  surrender  to  Joshua.  The  following  con- 
siderations are  in  their  favor:  (o.)  They  were  long 
spared  after  the  other  natiunalities  had  been  broken  up. 
They  held  their  capital  till  the  time  of  David,  (i.) 
This  capital  was  the  ancient  seat  of  Melchizekek,  where 
we  might  expect  the  truth  to  be  kept  in  families  when 
the  nation  had  given  it  up.  (c.)  Araunab  the  Jebusite 
is  honorably  noted  in  the  history  of  David,  after  their 
capital  had  surrendered.  ((/.)  At  Araunah's  threshing- 
floor  the  destroying  angel  suspended  his  work,  (f.)  He 
made  to  David  a  noble  offer — victims  for  the  sacrifice, 
and  wood  to  bum  it  from  his  farming  implements.  (J".) 
He  is  living  in  Jerusalem,  not  as  an  idolater,  but  ap- 
parently like  the  people  around  him.  (g.)  In  2  Sam. 
xxiv,  is,  the  Hebrew  reading  is,  "All  these  did  king 
Araunab  give  to  the  king."  This  would  indicate  that 
he  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  royal  line  of  Melchiz- 
edek, and  was  king  of  the  Jebusites  when  they  surren- 
dered to  David.  At  all  evenbt,  he  was  possessor  of  the 
soil,  though  a  conquered  subject ;  and  he  readily  fell  in 
with  the  new  religion,  although  it  was  an  advance  on 
that  of  his  ancestors.  For  some  such  reasons,  he  read- 
ily sold  the  old  homestead — the  Jhor  for  fifty  shekels 
of  silver,  the  ybrm  for  six  hundred  shekels  of  gold. 

IV.  Megopotamian, — Terah  and  his  sons,  Abram,  Na- 
hor,  and  Haran,  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  were  brought 
up  in  this  primitive  religion;  but  it  had  become  cor- 
rupted by  idolatrous  excrescences,  and  although  they 
belonged  to  the  witnessing  line,  they  became  involved 
in  the  idolatry,  as  we  read  (Josb.xxiv,2),  "Tbey  served 
other  gods,"  To  preserve  yet  a  faithful  testimony, 
Abraham  was  called  out  of  that  land  when  he  was  about 
seventy  years  old,  bad  the  covenant  of  God  renewed  to 
him,  and  commenced  a  renovated  service  on  the  basis 
of  the  old  faith,  with  new  revelations.  Abraham,  after 
the  death  of  bis  father,  removed  to  Canaan,  leaving  a 
residue  at  Haran,  where  be  had  resided  five  years. 
Thus  freed  from  all  family  connections,  except  those 
under  his  own  control,  he  carried  down  the  true  religion 
in  its  purity  to  Isaac  and  Jacob,  with  their  adherents, 
all  living  as  strangers  in  a  foreign  countrj-.  The  an- 
cient religion  still  received  new  developments  of  the 
coming  Deliverer,  superadded  to  all  former  revelations ; 
nor  was  it  a  new  religion,  but  a  new  edition  of  the  old, 
that  was  given  to  Moses.     Meantime,  the  old  religion 

'ained,  in  the  family  of  Nahor,  some  at  least  of  the 


old  corruptions.  The  terapbim,  for  ezamide,  Kacfed 
wished  to  introdnoe  into  Jacob's  family.  L^ban  caHH 
these  bis  gods;  the  Sept.  calls  them  idala„  Ou  wbsi 
terms  of  religious  obsorvance  Jacob  lived  in  LabeV 
family  we  have  nothing  specific;  bat  after  the  pans.; 
we  find  that  each  bad  his  own  distinct  religion,  \jkae. 
swears  by  the  God  of  Abraham  and  the  HoA  of  Kahw— 
the  God  of  their  father.  Jacob  appeals  to  the  God  ot 
Abraham,  catd  Ike  Fear  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxxi,  4%  S . 
The  memorial  pillar  points  to  him  who  is  the  Rock  al 
Ages,  while  the  heap  of  gathered  stones  seems  to  itA- 
cate  the  Church's  confession  of  imperi.<ibable  tmlhs  a 
which  we  all  hold  communion  with  one  another  aal 
with  God  in  his  ordinances.  How  long  this  impeffKdr 
organized  Church  continued  in  Padan  -  aram  we  ban 
no  indication,  but  we  know  that  the  Aramites  WCK  su 
friends  to  Israel  in  the  days  of  the  kings.  A  very  in- 
teresting item  on  the  religion  of  BMbneTs  faraiiT  is 
connected  with  the  visit  of  Abraham's  prime  minasta. 
The  friends  of  Rebekah  recognise  Jehovah,  the  cove- 
nant God ;  and  they  give  their  farewell  bleasing  in  the 
name  of  the  promised  Deliverer:  "Let  thy  seed  poeeee 
the  gate  of  those  who  hate  him."  Excepting  Usho. 
Irandators  have  made  sad  work  with  this  verse  (xxiv. 
60). 

Perhaps  to  this  connection  belongs  Balaam  the  saMb- 
sayer;  from  Aram,  from  the  mountains  of  the  eax,  fnai 
the  river  of  bis  people,  from  Petbor  of  Aram-naharaiB. 
From  some  source  he  had  obtained  a  profound  knowl- 
edge of  God  and  of  his  ways;  yet  so  perverted  was  his 
heart  that  he  endeavored  to  bring  all  that  lai<>wled($ 
to  effect  the  destruction  of  Israel.  From  the  tops  of  tU 
rocks  he  could  see  the  Deliverer  coming,  yet  so  ietf, 
was  his  malignity  that  he  could  meet  death  in  this 
wodd  and  damnation  in  the  next  rather  than  have  this 
man  rule  over  kim.  He  furnishes  an  awful  example  ia 
those  who  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness. 

V,  JUidiauMsk, — In  those  days  we  bare  brought  s;- 
a  most  beautiful  example  of  the  ancieDt  faitb — Jetlvx. 
the  prince  and  priest  of  Midian.  It  is  true  that  tia 
Midianites  were  descended  from  Abraham  by  Keturati: 
but  their  relations  with  Isaac  and  his  descendants  wtiaH 
not  have  kept  up,  and  did  not  ke^  up,  the  fiiith  rf 
Abraham  in  its  advanced  stages.  All  that  tbey  re- 
ceived directly  from  Abraham  needed  some  kind  nf  fsp- 
port  after  they  were  sent  away  from  Isaac;  this  nppet 
could  come  only  from  the  scattered  fragments  of  prini- 
tive  religion  floating  among  their  new  associations  and 
collected  into  a  focus  by  such  a  man  as  Jethnx  S^ 
soon  u  he  is  off  the  stage,  superannuated  or  dead,  ssd 
bis  son  Hubab  has  joined  the  ciunp  of  Hoses,  we  6oi  m> 
more  faith  among  tbe  Midianites,  nor  any  frioidsh^  At 
the  people  of  the  Lord. 

VI.  Magian, — In  the  court  of  Persia,  as  late  at  tbe 
captivity,  we  find  traces  of  the  primitive  rdigion.  S«< 
only  was  Cyrus  individually  called  for  special  serrice,lHil 
there  was  much  favor  shown  to  the  Jews  by  native  Pa- 
sians,  while  foreign  satraps,  like  SanbaUat.  Tobiah,  aod 
Geshem,  used  all  their  craft,  as  well  as  their  powo-.  t« 
fnistrate  the  labors  of  Nehemiah  in  restoring  tlw  citr. 
How  often  they  obtained  a  partial  success  needx  not  te 
be  told  here ;  nor  does  this  invalidate  the  idea  oTfrioidly 
relations  when  these  could  have  fair  play.  Writers  like 
James  Freeman  Clarke,  after  tracing  far  into  antiquitT 
the  Znmastrian  faith,  are  unwilling  to  recognise  an  an- 
cient faith  to  which  belong  the  gr^in,  the  Mipal,  the 
tiicitdjire,  tbe  tacrtd  tret,  and  other  items,  while  traces 
of  it  are  found  mixed  in  with  Uter  obeervancea.  Sock 
writers  can  see  any  religion  only  aa  the  pfailonpiiHal 
outgrowth  of  the  human  mind,  but  not  as  a  divine  icv- 
elaiion.  Of  a  different  cast  is  a  late  writer  in  the  fini- 
uh  and  Foreign  Erat^licat  Jtrview,  the  Rev.  J.  Huitsr 
Mitchell,  LL.D.  When  treating  of  another,  tboi^  ail' 
joining,  country,  he  uses  the  following  phrasecjogr 
"  While  we  can  now  trace  tbe  great  religion  of  Inda 
without  interruption  almost  up  to  its  fountain-head  . . 
for  nearly  four  thousand  years,  it  it /or  olkencite  t^ 
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lie  aacietU  rdigion  qfPerria."  See  the  MtAodut  Quar- 
terly Review,  Janouy,  1879.  India  itself!  Is  there  not 
enough  truth  (though  seen  through  a  distorted  medium) 
to  carry  us  far  beyond  the  period  of  the  Vedas?  To 
say  nothing  of  moral  precepts,  a  Creator,  a  Triad — 
Brahma,  Vuhnu,  and  Siva — the  Incarnation  of  Vishnu 
hi  the  ten  Avatars,  these  and  other  items  claim  our  at- 
tention as  remnants  of  patriarchal  revelation. 

However  much  or  little  they  may  have  learned  from 
the  return  of  Balaam's  retinue,  after  he  was  killed  in 
battle  (Numb,  xxxi,  8),  certain  it  is  that  the  primitive 
religion  funibhed  a  healthy  stock  on  which  to  engraft 
the  "Star  of  Jacob"  in  Persia  and  all  over  the  East, 
whence  came  the  Magi  to  Jerusalem  when  Christ  was 
bom  in  Bethlehem  of  Judiea. 

VIL  Arabiaii, — ^Among  the  very  interesting  details 
of  the  ancient  religions  we  find  Job  and  his  friends. 
Without  going  into  minute  inquiry,  let  us  place  him 
somewhere  about  the  period  of  Terab,  the  father  of 
Abraham.  He  is  classed  with  "  the  sons  of  the  East ;" 
yet  we  cannot  locate  him  in  the  far  East  like  the  Per- 
sian Magi.  His  own  name,  and  the  names  of  his 
friends,  resemble  more  than  any  other  the  names  of  the 
Seiritea,  among  whom,  in  later  times,  Esau  and  his  pos- 
terity intermingled  and  intermarried.  In  Gen.  xxxvi 
we  And  the  names  Temanite,  Jobab,  Eliphaz,  Teman, 
with  others  not  identical,  but  of  the  same  general  cast 
as  the  names  of  Job's  associates.  The  faith  of  these 
gndly  men,  wherever  they  may  have  lived,  is  of  a  very 
high  order,  and  their  knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  ways 
is  uf  the  highest  degree.  Neither  by  Job  nor  by  any 
of  his  friends  is  there  the  least  allusion  to  the  covenant 
of  Abraham,  Whatever  mistakes  they  labored  under, 
they  are  recognised  as  true  worshippers,  and  God  deals 
with  them  as  his  own, 

VUI,  Atst/rian,  —  Late  discoveries  by  Layard  and 
Rawlinaon  have  brought  us  into  contact  with  the  an- 
cient Assyrians  in  much  of  their  religion,  as  well  as  war 
and  civil  policy.  Among  the  sculptures  exhumed,  none 
are  more  interesting  than  the  winged  quadrupeds  fin- 
ished off  with  a  human  head,  or  the  human  form  with 
eagle's  head  and  wings.     These  carry  us  back  to  the 
early  cherubim,  the  forms  of  which  must  have  been 
preserved  by  Noah  and  his  sons.    At  first  sight  these 
Assyrian  images  may  seem  no  more  than  mere  idols — 
false  gods;  but  that  would  not  account  for  their  close 
affinity  with  the  living  creatures  of  Ezekiel  and  the 
riaaapa  liiia  of  John's  Revelation,    While  no  one  of 
the  Assyrian  sculptures  embodies  the  four  principles  of 
Ezekiel  and  John,  yet  two  of  them,  taken  together,  do 
embody  the  four  identical  principles,  and  no  more.    The 
winged  lion  and  the  winged  ox  have  the  aspect  of  a 
man,  lion,  eagle,  ox,  and  nothing  besides.     The  reason 
fur  making  them  double  arose  from  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  body  of  the  ox  from  that  of  the  Hon  in 
the  same  figure.     Nur  is  it  impossible  that  the  Assyr- 
ians could  have  borrowed  from  Ezekiel ;  almost  equally 
certain  that  they  did  not  borrow  from  Muses.     This 
leaves  us  the  only  course,  that  of  authentic  tradition 
from  Noah  and  Shem,  as  they  had  the  figures  down  from 
the  garden  of  Eden,    Whether  these  winged  figures 
were  worshipped  by  the  Assyrians  or  not,  it  is  of  impor- 
tance to  notice  that  they  were  not  the  highest  objects 
of  adoration,  for  they  are  found  bowing  themselves  be- 
fore the  Supreme,  the  symbol  of  Supreme  Deity  being 
a  human  form  sitting  in   a  winged  circle  or  globe. 
While  the  races  of  Shemites  occupied  one  part  of  Meso- 
potamia and  the  Hamites  another,  they  were  sufficiently 
contiguous  to  aSbrd  the  opportunity  of  corrupting  one 
another  in  the  matter  of  worship,  as  well  as  in  the  man- 
ner.   We  have  already  seen  that  the  best  family  of  the 
Shemites — ^Terah  and  his  sons — had  gone  into  idolatrj- 
ui  connection  with  the  true  worship,  and  needed  refor- 
■oatlon  in  the  days  of  Abraham;  we  may  safely  infer 
that  other  Shemites,  as  well  as  the  families  of  Ham, 
were  more  deeply  involved,  and  went  still  further  from 
the  tnith  till  the  days  of  Sardanapalus,  Nebuchadnez- 


zar, and  Belshazzar.  Whether  in  the  Abrahamic  line 
there  was  kept  any  physical  type  of  the  original  cheru- 
bim until  renewed  by  Moses  is  nowhere  recorded.  Yet 
there  are  some  hints  worthy  uf  our  serious  considera- 
tion, (a,)  Rebekah  went  somewhere  to  inquire  of  the 
Lord  and  received  a  specific  answer.  May  not  this 
have  come  from  sacred  utensils  still  in  the  custody  of 
Abraham?  (i,)  Before  Moses  had  set  up  the  new  tab- 
ernacle there  was  some  kiud  of  tabernacle  in  use  (Exod. 
xxxiii,  7).  (c.)  A  sacred  chest  belonged  to  many  of 
the  ancient  idolatries.  Was  it  copied  from  a  true  orig- 
inal 1  (d.)  In  the  higher  rank  of  families  the  teraphim 
were  long  retained  in  connection  with  the  true  religion. 
Not  only  did  Rachel  import  them  from  Laban's  house, 
but  Michal  brought  one  into  David's;  and  they  are 
classed  with  recognised  symbols  in  Hoe,  iii,  4,  On  the 
other  side  they  are  classed  with  idols,  and  were  used 
by  the  king  of  Babylon  fur  idolatrous  purposes.  May 
they  not  have  been  like  the  brazen  serpent,  at  first  a 
mere  memorial  of  truth,  afterwards  turned  into  an  ob- 
ject of  false  worship.     See  Tkraphim. 

IX.  Inferences.  —  Other  ancient  religions  we  must 
pass  over  here  in  order  to  take  a  survey  of  the  leading 
features  of  the  primitive,  ttom  which  they  are  all  de- 
rived, and  from  which  they  all  inherit  some  features  in 
common,  while  each  seems  to  have  dropped  other  mat- 
ters, according  to  their  various  tastes  and  circumstances 
(see  Princeton  Rev.  July,  1872  j  Tay  Icr  Lewis,  The  Prim- 
itive Greek  Religion). 

On  what  foundation  did  the  primitive  faith  rest  its 
confidence  ? 

1,  The  knowledge,  fear,  and  reverence  which  Adam 
retained  even  after  the  fall.  Let  it  be  fairly  admitted 
that  Adam,  by  transgression,  was  lost — lost  to  all  spirit- 
ual good  accompanying  salvation ;  that  the  first  of  all 
the  commandments— love — was  completely  obliterated 
in  his  heart ;  that  he  was  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins. 
Still  the  apostle  tells  us  that  where  the  law  of  love  had 
been  written  there  was  still  led  rb  Ipyov  too  voftov 
ypam-ov,  the  "work"  of  the  law,  which  work  is  still 
written  in  the  heart  of  even  the  heathen  (Rom,  ii,  14, 
15),  This  work  he  places  largely  in  the  domain  of 
knowledge,  and  even  conscience,  yet  it  is  not  in  any 
degree  the  law  of  love  (i,  82) :  "  Who,  knowing  the 
judgment  of  God,  that  they  who  commit  such  things 
are  worthy  of  death,  not  only  do  the  same,  but  have 
pleasure  in  them  that  do  them,"  This  by  nature  is 
our  own  moral  state;  yet,  blessed  be  God,  knowledge, 
memory,  reason,  conscience,  have  not  been  entirely  de- 
stroyed, though  conscience  has  been  seared,  and  all  the 
faculties  greatly  debilitated,  Adam,  on  leaving  the  gar- 
den, still  retained  the  sad  remembrance  of  happiness  in 
great  variety,  now  lost,  lost !  lost ! !  Lost  foreter 
through  the  former  chaimel.  With  all  that  he  had  lost, 
who  is  there  among  us  that  would  not  travel  a  long, 
long  pilgrimage  to  hear  him  tell  the  beauty  of  the  gar- 
den inside;  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  everv'thing  he 
saw,  heard,  felt,  while  innocent;  the  nature  of  that  ho- 
liness which  is  only  now  to  be  regained  by  incessant  la- 
bor, suffering,  and  watching;  unimpeded  communion 
with  God,  Darwin  himself,  and  the  modem  race  of 
improved  baboons,  might  envy  the  intellect  which  he 
retained  even  then.  Acquaintance  with  God!  Fel- 
lowship of  the  Spirit !  Seeing  him  as  be  in !  Social 
worship  in  the  holy  family !    The  first  Sabbath-day ! 

2,  The  promise  of  a  Seed,  a  coming  Deliverer,  while 
as  yet  he  had  no  child.  Modem  theologians  can  see  in 
the  first  promise  a  deliverance,  but  many  of  us  cannot  see 
a  personal  Deliverer,  It  was  not  so  with  Eve,  the 
mother  of  all  living  (Gen,  iv,  1):  "I  have  obtained  a 
man,  the  Lord."*  What  if  she  were  mistaken  in  the 
time,  the  individual,  and  many  other  material  consider- 
ations? What  if  she  were  a  MiUenarian?  \n  Adten- 
teu  f     Such  can  be  found  under  brighter  skies  to-day, 

*  The  particle  Hit  here,  however.  Is  correctly  rendered 
"  from"  In  the  Euglish  versiou.— £d. 
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She  had  ftith  in  One  who  ia  able  to  save  to  the  utter- 
must.  See  Seed  op  Pho]i18k,  Through  all  those  an- 
cient faiths  noted  above  there  are  traces  of  the  curaiiig 
One.  Some  of  them  retain  this  idea  while  they  have 
luet  many  others,  and  sank  into  dark  paganism.  Wit- 
ness the  ten  Avatars  of  Vishnu,  aa  well  as  the  "  Desire 
of  all  nations"  (Hag.  ii,  7). 

8.  The  institution  of  saeri6ce.  This  neeils  not  here 
to  be  discussed ;  how  early  it  was  obser\'ed,  how  exten- 
sively propagated,  however  altered  and  perverted,  it 
held  a  place  in  all  ancient  religions,  teaching  in  some 
sense  or  other  the  doctrine  of  atonement  by  blood,  as 
well  as  of  purification  by  blood  and  water.  See  Altar; 
Atonemknt;  Sacbifick. 

4.  The  cherubim.  For  the  structure  and  uses  of  these, 
see  the  word.  For  their  spiritual  meaning,  see  Living 
Ckeatuues  ;  Seraphim.  Set  over  against  the  sword 
of  flame,  they  were  the  symbols  of  mercy  to  those  rec- 
onciled by  the  sacririce.  Their  place  in  the  ancient  re- 
ligions is  well  known,  even  after  those  religions  bad  de- 
parted far  from  primitive  rectitude,  both  in  ritual  and 
moral  code. 

The  sphinx  of  Babylon  and  Egypt;  the  griffin  of 
Assyria,  Persia,  Egypt,  (Jreece,  and  Rome;  the  Serapis 
of  Egypt,  (ireece,  and  Home;  the  apes  of  Egypt;  the 
Moloch  of  Moab  and  the  Ammonites;  the  Baals  of 
Syria,  in  all  their  variety ;  the  ox  uf  Bengal ;  the  live 
buOialo  of  Calcutta:  the  triform  idol  of  Chiun;  and  hun- 
drols  of  other  sacred  images,  including  the  teraphim — 
these  all  were  derived  from  the  original  cherubim  at  the 
east  of  Paradise.  At  Hrst  these  imitations  may  have 
been  considered  as  mere  memorials  of  the  early  devo- 
tion of  honored  and  godly  ancestors;  but,  in  process  of 
theological  improvements,  they  became  associated  with 
the  sun,  moon,  stars,  fructifying  and  other  general  pow- 
ers of  nature,  as  well  as  with  the  more  spiritual  de- 
mands of  man's  higher  nature,  till  they  are  seen  clothed 
with  the  attributes  of  deity,  and  worehipped  and  served  | 
more  than  the  Creator.  To  the  tradition  of  the  early 
cherubim,  we  think,  more  than  to  the  inventive  genius 
of  any  priesthood,  must  be  traced  these  homogeneous 
idols  with  all  their  diversities  of  aspect.  The  true  sym- 
bolism of  the  cherubim  belonged  to  the  universal  and 
primal  religion ;  the  idoUtrous  imitations  had  their  di- 
versities from  human  fancy.  This  will  account  for  the 
worship  of  the  golden  calf,  to  which  the  Israelites  them- 
selves were  so  easily  seduced.  Of  all  the  depreciated 
forms  of  the  early  cherubim  the  Assyrian  quadrupeds 
are  the  most  complete.  Layanl  passes  high  encomi- 
um on  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the  inventors  (?)  in 
selecting  the  four  highest  forms  of  mundane  life  to  rep- 
resent the  higher  sphere  of  existence,  while  he  utterly 
ignores  the  divine  originals  from  which  they  were 
copie<l. 

The  cherubs  at  the  Garden  of  Eden  set  over  against 
the  sword  of  flame,  as  well  as  those  seen  by  Ezekiel 
evolved  from  a  mass  of  Are,  evidently  were  intended  to 
symbolize  that  mercy  which  rejoices  against  judgment 
and  delivers  from  wrath  to  come. 

5.  The  flaming  sword  kept  before  the  mfnd  of  wor- 
shippers the  Justice  to  be  satisfied.  Whether  we  trace 
this  to  the  sword  of  flame,  the  death  of  the  victim,  or  the 
universal  conscience,  it  is  equally  a  portion  of  the  prim- 
irive  religion.  The  soul  that  sinneth  deserves  to  die 
(Koro.  i,  32),  And  we  know  no  better  symbol  that  could 
have  been  introduced  to  exhibit  the  wretchedness  of 
those  who  are  twice  dead. 

6.  The  tree  of  life,  untouched,  waved  its  laden  branch- 
es in  the  garden  long  after  the  expulsion  of  our  first 
parents.  While  this  emblem  must  of  necessity  call  up 
the  feeling  of  deep  regret,  it  would,  at  the  same  time, 
after  the  door  of  mercy  was  opened,  call  fur  all  the  joy 
and  all  the  effort  that  belong  to  a  well-grounded  hope. 
Thai  tree  could  never  be  regained,  perhaps  not  desira- 
ble now  that  it  should  be;  but  another  Tree  of  Life  in 
a  higher  paradise  yields  its  fruit  every  month  (Rev. 
xxii). 


Here  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  each  of  itot 
early  emblems  of  man's  recovery  is,  from  the  very  gxa 
of  Eden,  carried  uninterruptedly  down  the  stream  a( 
reveUtion  till  we  come  to  the  last  chapter  of  the  laa 
book;  while  other  emblems  bare  been  added  as  occa- 
sion might  demand.  Tlie  rainbow  bad  an  early  pbcc 
and  holds  its  position  till  the  last  (Rev.  x,  1). 

7.  Occasional  revelations  made  to  such  men  aa  Eoaci. 
Noah,  and  perhaps  Lamech,  the  lather  of  Noah  (G«l  t. 
29),  were  still  added  to  the  former  stock,  and  thus  wetf 
all  advances  made  to  rest  on  the  woril  of  God.  fiefm 
the  use  uf  writing,  and  even  after,  we  find  appeals  mane 
to  what  had  been  taught  to  the  ancestors,  whttha  In 
Providence  or  by  levelarion  (Job  viii,  8;  xt,  10.  IS; 
Deut.  iv,  31 ;  xxxii,  7 ;  Psa.  xliv,  1).  We  think  ibai 
none  of  the  levelations  that  God  has  made  hare  era 
been  lost. 

X.  Featurtt, —  Having  seen  the  sure  basis  of  tbU 
early  religion,  it  is  proper  to  glance  at  some  of  its  char- 
acteristics. 

1.  It  was  a  tmiversal  religion,  adapted  to  man  a*  swi 
in  every  climate  and  for  all  lime,  having  its  primarr 
rektion  to  eternity.  It  was  the  work  of  evil  men  dri, 
as  it  is  now,  to  lop  off  and  add  to  the  truth  of  God  till 
they  had  as  many  religions  as  languages  tluoagfaoM 
the  world. 

2.  It  was  monotheistic:  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  Spr- 
it, one  Mediator,  one  God  and  Father  of  all.  The  quo- 
tion  whether  the  Persians  borrowed  from  the  Hebcrws 
or  the  Hebrews  from  the  Persians  has  do  place  berr: 
the  origin  uf  both  from  one  primitive  source  is  snfficicst 
to  account  for  all  the  items  of  similarity,  or  even  ideali- 
ty, in  the  two  religions.  So,also,  we  may  reckoDi^ibe 
Hebrews  and  Eg^'ptians,  the  Hebrews  and  the  GieeU. 
and  all  affinities  of  this  kind.  While  the  primitire  re- 
ligion was  monotheistic,  there  are  many  indications  uf 
a  plurality  of  persons,  as  in  Gen.  i,  1,  where  a  singulit 
verb  is  Jouied  with  OTnK,  as  in  a  tbousand  other  in- 
stances.    So,  too,  ch.  i,  24  and  iii,  22. 

3.  Delight  in  all  that  God  has  revealed  of  himself— 
the  fact,  as  well  as  the  doctrines,  of  inspiration,  .Uaa 
was  extensively  a  prophet — a  seer.  Kot  merdy  bad 
he  the  intimation  of  the  Deliverer,  but  there  was  giree 
to  him  the  future  history  of  the  whole  race — the  stasd- 
ing,  irrepressible  conflict,  the  numerous  progeny,  ibe 
heavy  labor,  the  sore  pain,  the  deep  sorrow,  all  eniii^ 
in  the  death  of  the  budy  and  its  return  to  dust.  Ob 
the  other  hand,  the  pnxluctiveness  of  the  soil  for  coo- 
stant  support,  acceptance  of  his  service,  occasioaal  vic- 
tories over  evil,  final  triumph  over  sin  and  Satan  in  xin 
One  Seed.  The  third  chapter  of  Genesia  is  too  hak 
studied.  If  John  the  Baptist  could  point  to  the  Lamb 
of  God,  Adam  had  the  first  intimation  of  bia  ooaan!^ 
whether  Adam  was  bom  of  woman  or  not.  So  hap|*ly 
and  largely  are  the  words  of  inspiration  connected  vii^ 
our  redemptiun  that  Christ  is  pleased  to  wear  the  hap- 
py name,  the  Word  uf  God. 

But  here,  again,  while  the  nations  in  separating  frois 
one  another  took,  each  one,  some  degree  of  respect  to 
the  Word  revealed,  or  for  some  part  of  it,  it  was  rcanved 
to  one  nation  only  to  preserve  it  pure  and  entire.  -  To 
the  Jews  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God."  Otbs 
nations  retained  a  glimmering  tradition,  a  tetngram- 
maton,  a  holy  phrase,  of  which  they  knew  not  the 
meaning  and  used  it  merely  as  a  charm — a  ^oXaimirM- 
ov.  How  the  true  believer  in  every  age  and  eountir 
appreciates  the  tcord,  we  may  ieani,  if  not  by  happr 
experience,  by  Psa.  cxix.  Under  these  beams  of  ifat 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  Enoch  walked  with  God,  lifli 
and  life  and  love  are  again  restored.  If  we  cobc  >■ 
the  particular  doctrines  of  Ihia  primitive  religioa.  «i 
have  many  scattered  hints  of,  say,  acceptance  with  God 
in  the  sacrifice  of  Abel ;  a  higher  life,  in  the  tranilatka 
of  Enoch;  retribution,  in  the  oousdenoe  uf  Oaiu:  es3- 
ing  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  in  the  day*  of  Eaoa:  jadc- 
meut  combined  with  mercy,  in  the  deluge  and  the  riiie 
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of  the  pluu ;  intercession,  by  Abraham ;  and  fh>m  the 
same  source,  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do 
right;  family  government  and  iustructinn;  coi'enant 
'«rith  God ;  precepts  given  to  Niiali ;  and  many,  very 
many,  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.    But  what  a  vac- 
uum we  should  have  just  here  were  it  not  for  the  book 
of  Job !     Wherever  the  patriarch  may  have  lived,  or  in 
'whatever  age,  besides  the  haon  of  his  own  biography, 
vre  have,  in  the  speeches  of  himself  and  of  his  friends, 
a  very  full  development  of  the  patriarchal  theology. 
Whether  each  particular  doctrine  of  Watson's  liutitule* 
OT  Hodge's  Oudiaa  could  be  de<)uced  (Warn  the  book  of 
Job,  or  whether  each  expression  in  it  is  to  be  relied  on 
as  correct,  we  shall  not  here  inquire ;  but  certain  it  is 
that  each  chapter  contains  a  mass  of  theological  thought 
befitiing  our  age  as  well  as  that  in  which  it  was  deliv- 
ered.    It  opens  with  the  doctrine  of  holiness,  without 
which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.    Next  we  have  God's 
blessing  on  all  that  Job  possessed,  as  in  Psa.  cvii,  88. 
Then  his  anxiety  about  his  children — their  liability  to 
sin.     We  have  the  atonement  in  his  offering  sacrifices; 
particular  atonement, "  to  the  number  qflhem  all."    The 
humblest  resignation  when  all  was  taken  from  him — 
"  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord."    The  Kinsman — a 
living  Redeemer,  and  bis  coming  to  the  earth.    The 
speciality  of  providence  is  iterated  and  reiterated.    But, 
not  to  dwell  on  the  more  common  doctrines,  we  find 
sonic  of  those  which  would  be  an  attainment  even  in 
our  own  time.    Civil-service  reform  is  taught,  or  rath- 
er taken  for  granted,  in  ch.  xxxiv,  17, 18 ;  and  national 
reform  in  all  its  depth  comes  in  ver.  '29, 30 :  "  When  he 
giveth  quietness,  who  then  can  give  trouble  ?  and  when 
he  hideth  bis  face,  who  then  can  behold  him  ?  whether 
it  be  done  against  a  nation  or  against  a  man  only :  that 
the  hypocrite  reign  not,  lest  the  people  be  ensnared." 
IjCt  any  one  take  op  the  book  of  Job  under  this  aspect, 
and  be  will  see  how  much  of  the  Gospel  there  is  in 
such  passages  as  ch.  xxii,  21-30;  xxxiii,  14-80.    Alto- 
gether, apart  from  the  plot  of  the  poem,  there  is  wrought 
into  the  speeches  a  vast  amount  of  tlie  deep  knowledge 
of  God,  not  by  the  inspiration  of  the  several  speakers, 
but  by  their  earnestness  in  using  the  floating  capital 
which  belonged  to  the  patriarchal  faith.    The  occasion 
was  such  as  made  an  extraordinary  call  on  their  knowl- 
edge, and  on  their  skill  in  using  iu 

We  must  here  pass  in  silence  the  ancient  religions  of 
those  respective  nations  which  issued  in  the  many  gods 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  the  Celtic  tribes,  and  the  Gothic 
hordes.  There  was  truth  underlying  them  all,  but  oh, 
bow  deeply  buried  in  the  filth  and  rubbish  of  ages  I 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  worship  of  mere  nat- 
ure furnished  the  element  of  these  fallen  religions.  We 
have  enough  of  that  in  Jer.  xliv  among  the  chosen  peo- 
ple. But  it  is  never  to  be  admittetl  that  any  religion 
was  ever  originated  by  man,  however  it  may  have  been 
manipulated  *<  by  art  and  man's  device."  No  historian 
can  feel  that  Mohammed,  even  with  the  assistance  of 
the  monk  Seigioa,  originated  Islam ;  his  claim  was  to 
restore  the  ancient  religion  of  the  world.  Mecca  was 
a  pUce  of  pilgrimage  ages  before  he  was  bom.  All  his 
revelations  were  ostensibly  to  restore  and  improve  the 
primitive  faith  of  Adam,  of  Abraham,  and  of  IshmaeL 
A  large  amount  of  popery,  even,  is,  independent  of  di- 
vine revelation,  brought  down  from  ancient  traditions 
much  later  than  the  primitive  faitb.  Paul  preached  at 
Athens  the  service  of  God,  who  made  the  world  and  all 
things  therein  (as  the  people  had  been  taught  by  their 
own  poets);  though  he  was  still,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
Unknown,  and  the  apostle  was  esteemed  a  setter-forth 
of  strange  deities.  While  we  rejoice  in  the  abundance 
of  our  Scriptures,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Adam, 
Seth,  and  Enos  did  not  require  so  much  as  we  do.  They 
were  bom  to  a  bright  inheritance  near  the  throne  of 
their  heavenly  Father.  "Adam  who  was  the  son  of 
God."  Thus,  while  we  have  added  line  upon  line  as  it 
was  needed,  the  true  religion  is,  like  its  Author, "  the 
tame  yesterday,  to-d^,  and  forever."    (R.  H.) 


ReligiSal,  a  term  applied,  imtil  the  lOtb  century, 
to  those  who  led  a  monastic  life,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  clergy  and  laity.  They  were  also  called  Ca- 
nonici  and  Regulares  (q.  v.). 

Religloits,  in  a  general  sense,  is  something  that  re> 
lates  to  ifeligion ;  and,  in  reference  to  persons,  that  which 
indicates  that  they  give  their  attention  to  religion,  and 
are  so  influence<)  by  it  as  to  differ  from  the  world.  It 
was  also  applied  to  members  of  monastic  orders.  See 
Rkuoiosl 

RELIGIOUS  CORPORATIOSa  In  the  United 
States,  as  there  is  no  dvil  patronage  to  the  Church, 
societies  for  public  worship  are  incorporated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  statutes  of  the  several  states.  In  most 
of  them  there  is  a  provision  enabling  any  body  of 
persons  composing  a  fixed  congregation  to  constitute 
themselves  a  corporation,  and  to  elect  trustees  to  hold 
and  manage  the  property  in  its  behalf.  Some  of  the 
older  denominations  are  incorporated  under  special  acts 
and  with  particular  regulations.  A  convenient  digest 
of  these  legal  prescriptions  is  given  in  Hunt's  Lau!$  of 
Religioiu  Corporations  (N.  Y.  1876,  8vo).  In  many 
states  there  are  likewise  general  laws  for  the  incorpora- 
tion of  most  kinds  of  benevolent,  literary,  and  other 
bodies  of  a  religions  and  social  character.  See  Chubch 
AND  State. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION.  Both  nature  and  rev- 
elation teach  that  it  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  care  for 
the  religious  education  of  their  children.  The  mind  of 
the  child  is  in  a  receptive  condition,  and  the  first  light 
it  receives  should  be  light  from  heaven,  the  first  truths 
those  that  are  eternal  and  immutable,  never  u>  desert 
them.  The  mind  of  the  child  cannot  be  shut  up  antil 
he  is  of  an  age  to  investigate  and  determine  for  him- 
self. It  becomes,  therefore,  a  high  duty  to  fumi»h  the 
expanding  intellect  with  tniths  such  as  piety  cherishes. 
The  apostle  says, "  Fathers,  bring  up  your  children  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord"  (Eph.  vi,  4). 
In  the  education  of  children  several  mistakes  are  to  be 
avoided:  (1.)  That  the  habits  of  children  only  are  to 
be  regarded,  and  that,  in  time,  principles  will  follow  of 
course.  Habits,  without  principles  of  piety,  are  noth- 
ing better  than  a  citadel  ungarrisoned  and  uncommand- 
ed.  (2.)  That  many  of  the  subjects  of  religion  are  be- 
j'ond  the  capacity  of  children,  and  that,  therefore,  to 
instruct  them  in  Christianity  is  only  to  load  their  mem- 
ories with  words.  Yet  we  do  not  defer  other  kinds 
of  instruction  till  thdr  nature  and  use  can  be  completely 
understood  by  the  pupiL  But,  in  fact,  the  principles 
of  religion  are  some  of  the  most  simple  and  intelligible 
which  can  be  proposed  to  the  human  mind.  (3.)  That 
to  furnish  children  with  religious  ideas  is  to  infuse  into 
them  prejudices.  But  we  must  be  careful  to  discrimi- 
nate between  religious  ideas  and  prejudices,  for  the  lat- 
ter is  an  unexamined  opinion.  And,  further,  by  this 
very  conduct  we  prejudice  him  against  religion  as  some- 
thing unworthy  hia  concern,  or  beyond  his  comprehen- 
sion. We  do  not  so  treat  literature,  politics,  or  science. 
(4.)  That  the  child  will  acquire  in  school  and  the  public 
institutions  of  the  Gospel  an  adequate  sentiment  and 
knowledge  of  religious  truths.  But  if  the  love  or  nat- 
ural interest  of  the  parent  in  the  child  does  not  stimu- 
late him  to  this  duty,  can  it  be  expected  that  it  will  be 
voluntarily  assumed  by  others'^  The  institution  of 
Sunday-schools  does  not  diminish,  in  the  least,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  those  having  charge  of  children  to  train 
them  fur  God.     See  FySDAOOOlcs. 

RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY  is  the  absolute  freedom  of 
religious  opinion  and  worship  based  upon  the  fact  that 
all  men  are  bonnd  by  the  laws  of  God  and  are  responsi- 
ble to  him.  From  this  primary  and  supreme  obligation 
the  conscience  cannot  be  freed,  and  hence  no  human  gov- 
ernment has  a  right  to  hinder  any  form  of  religion,  nor 
to  support  any  to  the  injury  of  others.  This  implies  the 
equality  of  all  churches,  religious  associations,  or  per- 
sons in  the  matter  of  protection  or  restraint  by  the  civil 
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powen.  We  muat  not  confound  leligious  liberty  with 
religious  toleration,  for  the  Utter  is  the  assumption  of 
the  right  hy  civil  process  to  regulate  religious  affairs ; 
and  to  permit  implies  the  right  to  prevent.  This  sev- 
erance of  spiritual  and  civil  affairs  is  emphatically 
taught  by  our  Lord:  "My  liingdom  is  not  of  this 
world"  (John  xviii,  36).  A  distinctive  American  prin- 
ciple of  government  is  that  what  is  religious  is  neces- 
sarily, from  its  very  character,  beyond  the  control  of 
the  civil  government.  In  the  United  States,  therefore, 
religious  liberty  is  an  absolute  pertmnl  right.  All  de- 
nominations, churches,  and  religious  faiths  are  e(|ual 
and  free  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  none  receiving  gratuities, 
none  subjected  to  inequalities.  There  is,  thus,  an  en- 
tire divorce  of  Church  an<l  State.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  contains  these  two  articles:  "No  re- 
ligious test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to 
any  office  or  public  trust  under  tbe  United  Stales;"  and 
"  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof." 
The  state  constitutions  are  equally  emphatic,  and  gener- 
ally more  specitic  in  the  expression  of  their  jealousy  of 
ecclesiastical  ambition  and  sectarian  intolerance.  This 
ex^ple  was  set  by  Rhode  Island,  which  has  the  honor 
ofbeing  tbe  tirst  state  in  tbe  world  to  incorporate  in  its 
organic  Uw,  and  to  practice,  absolute  religious  liberty. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  American  principle  of  gov- 
ernment much  change  has  been  wrought  in  other  coun- 
tries. Toleration  is  becoming  general,  and  the  tenden- 
cy is  towards  unrestrained  liberty  of  worship.  France 
bestows  patronage  upon  several  denominations;  Ger- 
many, though  claiming  the  management  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs,  interferes  but  little  with  the  right  of  worship. 
lo  Buasia,  Spain,  and  Italy  there  is  leas  of  former  ex- 
clusiveness,  and  in  the  two  latter  countries  different 
forms  of  faith  are  entitled  to  protection.  Under  Eng- 
lish rule  the  colonies  enjoy  perfect  religious  liberty; 
the  Anglican  Church  has  been  disestablished  in  Ireland, 
and  there  is  in  Ureat  Britain  no  public  position,  not  ec- 
clexiastic,  for  tbe  tenure  of  which  a  particular  religious 
belief  is  required,  except  the  throne  and  governorship 
of  a  few  colleges.  The  connection  of  Church  and  Bute 
is  increasingly  regarded  as  corrupting  to  the  Cburoh, 
destructive  of  the  purity  and  spirituality  of  religion,  and 
antagonistic  to  tbe  rights  of  men.  See  Brook,  J/ulory 
of  lieli(/iou$  Liberty ;  Johnson,  Unicerfiil  Cyclop.;  Mad- 
ison, Memorial  and  Remomlrance;  Way  laud,  Ducourm. 

RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES,  associations  for  the  pro- 
motion of  personal  piety  established  among  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  about  1678,  and  which 
existetl  until  the  rise  of  the  Methodist.  They  began 
with  a  few  young  men  who  had  been  impressed  by  tbe 
preaching  of  Dr.  llomeck,  preacher  at  the  Savoy,  and 
of  Mr.  Smithies,  lecturer  at  St.  Michael's,  Comhill.  The 
organization  was  somewhat  similar  to  the  societies  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in  Paris,  or  like  those  of  the  Col- 
legiants  and  other  pietistic  communities  in  Holland  and 
Germany.  The  members  met  once  a  week  for  religious 
conference  and  devotion,  the  meetings  being  conducted 
with  singing.  Scripture  reading  and  exposition,  and 
with  special  preparation  for  the  holy  communion.  They 
added  also  practical  works  of  charity,  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  schools,  the  visitation  of  the  poor, 
and  support  of  missions  in  America.  They  were  closely 
connected  with  the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Man- 
ners, esUblished  in  1691,  and  efficient  allies  to  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge.  That 
at  Oxford  was  joined  by  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  and 
by  George  Whitefield.  One  of  the  last  of  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  London  religious  societies  was  held  at 
Bow  Church  in  1738.  See  Woodward,  Rite  and  Proff- 
rtM  of  Rfligiohis  Socieiia ;  Nelson,  A  ddreu  to  Pertom 
of  QunWy;  id.  FeitivaU  and  Fa*U  (Preface);  Blunt, 
Jlitt.  of  Sects,  etc.,  s.  v. 

Reliqnaiy,  a  reaeel  for  holding  relics,  and  endoa- 
•ng,  in  tbe  18th  century,  three  grains  of  incense  in  honor 


Ancient  Portable  Beliqaaries. 

of  the  Holy  Trinity.  It  usually  took  the  fonn  of  the 
building  in  which  it  was  kept,  as  at  the  Saiote-Chapdk 
in  Paris  and  Nivelles  at  tbe  end  of  that  centory.  Id 
the  14ih  oenturj'  cathedrals  adopted  fur  their  reiiquo- 
ries  the  form  of  s  church,  while  in  chapels  and  paritl. 
churches  preference  was  given  to  images  of  gidd  an--. 
silver.  Sometimes  they  take  the  shape  of  a  coffer,  or 
a  transparent  bier  carried  by  ecclenastics;  a  case-like 
cruet,  a  rose,  a  quatrefoil,  a  canister  in  an  angel's  hasd : 
boms,  as  at  Canterbury;  a  triptych,  like  tbe  tri^Je  en- 
trance of  a  church;  a  lantern  tower  and  spire,  etc  Ic 
some  cases  tbe  church  bearing  the  name  of  a  aim  kK 
his  monument,  but  in  other  cases  the  relics  ouly  wsr 
preserved  in  portable  shrines.  Sometimes  tbe  rciiqaatj 
took  the  form  of  some  popular  saint,  a  chest,  or  an  altar. 
At  Chichester  the  relic-chest  of  St.  Richard  is  of  oak. 
contains  a  door  which  was  opcsK 
when  the  relics  were  exposed.  a&; 
a  slit  fur  the  rrreplion  of  offerintii 
in  the  cross- b.ir  below  it.  .\t  fini 
the  reliquaries  were  portable,  to  t<TE 
accessories  of  a  proceasiou.  In  7^ 
relics  and  tbt 


Uodem  Stationary  Rellqnaries. 


ried  in  the  Ro- 
gation pmco- 
sions  in  Ei^ 
land.  At  Bi^ 
the  "three  rri- 
ics'areexhiW:- 
ed  oa  Good-Fii- 
d«r — tbe  p'r- 
tiuo  of  the  tni? 
cross,  tbe  lilsd^ 
of  the  spearth« 
pierced  tbe  Rf 
deemer's«iii<. 
and  the  vcnri- 
ca(q.T.\  Ahn« 


the  beginning  of  the  13th  century  the  reliquaries  open 
the  altar  took  the  form  of  the  limb  or  bust,  called  a  cc»H 
(or  corselet).  They  were  arranged  on  great  fesdrab  ic 
the  rxxxl-beam  or  ratable  above  the  high -altar.  See 
Walcott,  Sacrtd  A  rchaology,  &.  v. 

Relly.    See  Beij.yaiiitks. 

Rellyanites,  or  Rklly  ax  UsrvKSSAUsrs.  the  f  »• 
lowersof  Mr.  James  Relly.  He  first  commenced  his  lab- 
isterial  character  in  connection  with  Mr.  Whitcfie]d,<ai 
was  received  with  great  popularity.  Upon  a  cfaanp  i' 
his  views  he  encountered  reproach,  and  was  promusa^ 
by  many  as  an  enemy  to  godliness.  He  believed  tb£ 
Christ  as  a  Mediator  was  so  united  to  mankind  that  b$ 
actions  were  theirs,  his  obedience  and  siifleriiigs  tWv^ 
and,  consequently,  that  he  has  as  fully  resii>Fed  lii 
whole  human  race  to  tbe  divine  favor  as  if  aS  bi. 
obeyed  and  suffered  in  their  own  persons;  and  npta  U.- 
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persuasion  he  preached  a  finished  salvation,  called  hy  the 
apostle  Jude  "  the  common  salvation."    The  Rellyanitee 
are  not  obaervera  of  ordinances  such  as  water  baptism 
and  the  sacrament,  but  profess  to  believe  only  in  one  bap- 
tism, which  they  call  an  immersion  of  the  mind  or  cun- 
acieuce  into  truth  by  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  of  Ood ; 
suid  by  the  same  Spirit  they  are  enabled  to  feed  on 
Christ  as  the  bread  of  life,  professing  that  in  and  with 
Jesus  they  possess  all  things.    They  inculcate  and  main- 
tain good  works  for  necessary  purposes,  but  contend  that 
the  principal  and  only  work  which  ought  to  be  attended 
to  is  the  doing  real  good  without  religious  ostentation ; 
tbat  to  relieve  the  miseries  and  distresses  of  mankind 
according  to  our  ability  is  doing  more  real  good  than 
the  superstitious  observance  of  religious  ceremonies.    In 
general  they  appear  to  believe  that  there  will  be  a  res- 
urrection to  life  and  a  resurrection  to  condemnation; 
that  believers  only  will  be  among  the  former,  who  as 
first-fruits,  and  kings  and  priests,  will  have  part  in  the 
first  resurrection,  and  shall  reign  with  Christ  in  his 
kingdom  of  the  millennium;  that  unbelievers  who  are 
after  raised  must  wait  the  manifestation  of  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  under  that  condemnation  of  consdenoe 
svhicb  a  mind  in  darkness  and  wrath  must  necessarily 
reel ;    that  believers,  called  kings  and  priests,  will  be 
made  the  medium  of  communication  to  their  condemned 
brethren,  who,  like  Joseph  to  his  brethren,  though  he 
spoke  roughly  to  them,  in  reality  overflowed  with  affec- 
tion and  tenderness;  that  ultimately  every  knee  shall 
bow  and  every  tongue  confess  that  in  the  Lord  they 
have  righteousness  and  strength;  and  thus  every  en- 
emy shall  be  subdued  to  the  kingdom  and  glory  of  the 
Great  Mediator.     Relly  was  succeeded  (in  1781)  by  an 
American  preacher,  Elhanan  Winchester,  who  had  been 
a  Calvin istic  Baptist,  but  the  congregation  in  London 
was  soon  broken  up.     This  movement  by  Relly  wss  the 
first  attempt  to  consolidate  a  sect  of  which  Universal- 
iam  should  be  the  leading  tenet.    A  Mr.  Hurray  belong- 
ing to  this  society  emigrsted  to  America,  and  preached 
these  sentiments  at  Boston  and  elsewhere.    Mr.  Relly 
published  several  works,  the  principal  of  which  are. 
Union:— Tht  Trial  of  SpiriU:—Ckrittian  Liberty:— 
One  Baptism:— The  Sail  of  Sacrifice  :—Anlichritt  Re- 
sisted:— Letters  on  Umtertal  Sabration: — T%e  Cheru- 
himical  Mystery.    See  Universalists. 

Rely,  Jean  db,  a  French  preacher,  was  born  alxnit 
1430.  He  was  made  doctor  of  theology  at  Arras,  and 
became  successively  canon,  chancellor,  and  archdeacon 
of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  and  rector  of  the  university. 
In  this  capacity  he  drew  up  in  1461  the  Remtmstrancet 
which  the  Parliament  presented  to  Louis  XI  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  written  with 
remarkable  energy  of  style,  and  often  reprinted  both 
in  French  and  in  Latin.  In  1488  he  was  deputy  to 
the  States-General  of  Tours,  and  presented  to  Charles 
Yin  the  result  of  their  deliberations.  In  1490  he  be- 
came canon  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  and  in  Dec,  1491, 
he  was  elected  bishop  of  Angers,  He  accompanied 
Charles  VIII  to  Italy,  where  be  was  charged  with  sev- 
eral duties  near  pope  Alexander  TI.  Rely  died  at  Sau- 
mur  March  27, 149i9.  Besides  the  Breviary  of  St.  Mar- 
tin of  Tours,  he  revised  by  royal  commission  the  trans- 
lation of  the  historical  books  of  the  Bible  by  Guyart  de 
Moulins  (1495,  foL). — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

RemalTah  (Heb.  Remalydhu,  *n^^^n,  protected 
of  Jehovah ;  Sept.  "Pa/MXiof  or  'PofLAIos,  v.  t,' PoptKla), 
the  father  of  Pekah,  king  of  Israel  (2  Kings  xv,  26,  27, 
80,  32,  87;  xvi,  1,  6;  2  Chron.  xxviii,  6),  probably  a 
roan  whose  character  was  such  as  to  make  his  name  a 
reproach  to  his  descendants  (laa.  vii,  4,  S-,  viii,  6).  BtC. 
ante  766.    See  Pekah. 

Rembrandt,  commonly  called  Rembrandt  van  Rhyn, 
was  the  son  of  Hermann  Gerritsz,  and  was  bom  in  his  fa- 
ther's mill  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  between  Leyderdorp 
and  Koudekerk,  near  Leyden,  June  16, 1606  (or  1608). 
The  formei  date  rests  on  the  authority  of  Orlers,  Descrip- 


tion of  Leyden  {I6il).  The  latterdate  rests  on  the  paint- 
er's marriage  certificate,  lately  discovered,  dated  June  10, 
1684,  in  which  Rembrandt's  age  is  stated  to  be  twenty- 
six.  He  becamethe  pupil  of  Jacob  van  Swanenburg,  with 
whom  be  remained  three  years.  He  studied  also  under 
Pieter  Lastman  at  Amsterdam,  and  Jacob  Piiuu  at  Haar- 
lem. He  settled  at  Amsterdam  in  1630,  and  appears  to 
have  died  there,  according  to  Immetzeel,  July  19, 1664;' 
but  no  register  uf  his  burial  has  yet  been  discovered. 
Rembrandt  was  eqiully  distinguished  as  an  etcher  and 
a  painter.  His  etchings  amount  to  nearly  400,  and 
they  are  dated  from  1628  to  1661.  The  chief  char- 
acteristic of  his  works  is  forcible  light  and  shade. 
Among  his  most  remarkable  historical  paintuigs  are 
Moses  Destroying  the  Tables  of  the  Law : — The  Sacrifice 
of  Abraham:— The  Woman  Taken  in  Adultery :— The 
Descent  from  the  Cross: — The  Nativity: — Christ  in  the 
Garden  with  Mary  Magdalene: — and  The  A  deration  of 
the  Miigi,  There  are  640  of  hia  paintings  specified  in 
Smith's  Catalogue,  The  best  of  them  are  still  owned 
in  Holland.  He  is  well  represented  in  the  National 
Gallery,  and  his  influence  has  been  more  direct  upon 
the  British  school  of  painters  than  that  of  any  other 
master.  See  Immerzeel,  A  anteehevingen  op  de  Lofredd 
op  Rembrandt,  also  De  /..evens  en  Werken  der  Holtandsehe 
en  Vlaamsche  Kmstschilders,  etc  (1848);  Bartsch,  Ze 
Peintre-graveur ;  Burnet,  Rembr.  and  Ms  Works  (1848) ; 
Middleton,  Etched  Work  of  Rembr.  (Lond.  1879). 

R«'m«th  (Heb.  id.  n^n,  height;  Sept  'Po/i/tod 
V.  r.  'Paiiftat),  a  city  in  the  territoiy  of  lasacbar  (Josh, 
xix,  21),  called,  as  it  seems,  R  amoth  (q.  v.)  in  1  Chron. 
vi,  73.  As  the  place  is  named  in  the  first  of  the  above 
passages  next  to  En-gannim  (Jenln),  the  site  is  possi- 
bly represented  by  a  tell  with  ruins  south  of  Zertn  (Jez- 
reel)  between  Sundela  and  Mukeibileh.  Dr.  Porter 
(in  Kitto's  Cyclop,  s.  v.)  suggests  that  the  place  may  be 
identical  with  the  ruined  fortress  and  village  called 
Wezar,  perched  upon  the  northern  rocky  face  of  Mr. 
Gilboa  (Robinson,  Researches,  iii,  167,  160;  new  ed.  iii, 
389). 

R«ml.    See  Rbmioiits. 

Remigiaa  or  Aijxerrk  was  a  learned  French  Ben- 
edictine monk  in  the  9th  century,  and  was  brought 
up  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain,  Auxerre.  He  was  ap- 
pointed teacher  to  the  schools  belonging  to  the  monas- 
tery, afterwards  taught  at  Rheims,  then  went  to  Paris 
and  opened  the  first  public  school  in  that  city  aher 
learning  had  sunk  under  the  ravages  of  the  Normans. 
His  works  are,  Commentarius  in  Omnes  Davidis  Ptalmos 
(Cologne,  1536)  •.—Enarrationes  in  Posteriores  XI  Mi- 
nores  Prophetas  (Antwerp,  1546),  with  the  Commen- 
taries of  CEcuroenius  on  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  and  those 
of  Arethas  on  Revelation : — and  Expositio  Missa.  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginerale,  a,  v. 

RMUlgltls,  or  Rem!  (St.'),  of  Lyons,  a  celebrated 
French  archbishop  in  the  9th  century,  and  grand  almo- 
ner to  the  emperor  I^othaire,  succeeded  Amolo  in  the 
above  see  about  the  year  853  or  854.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  this  St.  Remigius  who,  in  the  name  of  the  Church  of 
Lyons,  wrote  an  answer  to  the  three  letters  of  Hincroar 
of  Kheims,  and  others,  in  which  he  defends  St.  Augus- 
tine's doctrine  on  grace  and  predestination.  This  an- 
swer may  be  found  in  the  Vindicia  Predestinationis  et 
Gratia  (1650,  2  vols.  4to),  and  in  the  library  of  the  fa- 
thers. He  presided  at  the  Council  of  Valence  in  855, 
and  others  uf  the  same  kind;  and,  after  founding  some 
pious  institutions,  be  died  Oct.  is,  876.  See  Hoefer, 
A'oetr.  Biog.  Generate,  a,  v. 

Remlgltis,  or  Rami  (St^,  or  Rkeims,  a  very  cel- 
ebrated French  archbishop,  was  raised  to  the  see  of 
Rheims  about  460.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his 
learning  and  virtue,  converted  and  baptized  king  Clovis, 
and  died  Jan.  18,  588.  Some  I..etters  and  a  Testament 
in  the  library  of  the  fathers  are  attributed  to  him.  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginerale,  s.  v. ;  Hetzog,  Real-En- 
cyUop.  a.  V. 
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RemlginB,  or  Reml,  of  Stramubo,  a  bUhop 
known  only  Tor  having  founded  the  monutery  of 
Aicbau.  He  died  in  808,  He  is  often  confounded  with 
abbi  Remi  of  Mttuster,  who  died  in  768.  See  Uoefer, 
Sottv.  Biug.  Giniralf,  s.  v. 

Reminlaofire  (remember), »  name  aometiinei  given 
to  the  aecond  Sunday  in  Lent,  from  the  firet  word  of  the 
httroit,  "  Remember,  O  Loid,  thy  tender  mercies,"  etc 
(l'«a.xxv,6). 

Remllng,  Framz  XAVKR,a  Roman  Catholic  divine, 
was  bom  in  1803  at  Edenkoben.  In  1827  he  was  or- 
dained a  priest,  and  in  1852  he  became  a  member  of  the 
chapter.  In  1853  the  Academy  of  Munich  appointed 
him  as  corresponding  member,  and  in  1856  the  Munich 
University  honored  him  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
pbiloaop.iy.  He  died  June  28,  1878.  He  wnite,  Dut 
Krformaliontaerk  in  der  Pj'ab  (Mannheim,  1846): — 
Uetchichlt  der  BitehO/e  zu  Spej/rr  (Main)!,  1862-54,  2 
vols.) : — Urhmdenbuch  zur  GetiAiehte  der  Buehdfe  ton 
^;><yfr  (ibid.  1852, 18o3aq.).  See  ZucboU,  BibL  TkeoL 
ii,  1054;  Liierurischer  jiandtceiter,  1865,  p.  448  sq.; 
1866,  p.  298  J  1873,  p.  4S0.     (R  P.) 

Rern'mon  (Josh,  xix,  7).    See  Rimhon. 

R«m'mon-metb'ofir  [some  Metho'dr']  (Josh,  xix, 
13).    See  RiMMON. 

Remoboth  and  Sarabaitbs,  names  given  tn  as- 
sociations of  hermits  in  the  early  Church  who  refused 
to  submit  to  monastic  regulations.  The  Remoboth, 
whose  name  originated  in  Syria,  are  mentioned  as  be- 
longing to  this  class  by  Jemme  (_Sp.  18  ad  Kiutockium, 
De  Ciulodia  Viryimlalu).  He  says  that  they  were  more 
numerous  than  other  monks  in  Syria  and  Palestine; 
that  they  lived  in  the  towns  in  complete  independence, 
and  in  companies  of  not  more  than  two  or  three  per- 
sons ;  that  they  supported  themselves  by  labor,  and  often 
quarrelled  among  themselves.  A  similar  class  of  her- 
mits, living  in  Egypt,  is  mentioned  in  Csasian  {CoUatio, 
xviii,  c  7)  under  the  name  Sarabtiitet,  said  to  have  been 
applied  to  them  because  they  separated  themselves  firom 
the  monasteries  and  personally  made  provision  for  their 
needs. — Herzog,  Reai-JCnq/tlop.  s.  r. 

R^mond  (or  RaBmond),  Fix>Rixoiin  dk,  a  French 
historian,  who  was  bom  about  1640,  and  died  in  1602, 
is  noteworthy  here  only  for  his  spleen  against  the  Hu- 
guenots, which  he  vented  especially  in  his  Aniickrut. 
He  also  wrote  in  refutation  of  the  story  of  the  popess 
Joan  (q.  v.),  as  did  likewise  his  son,  abbi  Chaklks  Re- 
MONn,  among  other  things.  See  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog. 
Gmernle,  s.  v. 

Remonstrance,  a  complaint  framed  by  the  Com- 
mons of  England  in  1628,  and  aildressed  to  Charles  I, 
setting  forth  the  increase  of  popery  in  consequence 
of  the  reUxation  of  the  penal  laws;  the  preferments 
given  to  papists;  and  a  commission  being  issued  to 
nompound  for  the  penalties  incurred  by  popish  recu- 
sants. It  also  described  the  discouragement  shown  to 
orthodox  preachers  and  teachera,  and  the  pmhibitJon 
of  their  books.  The  king  attempted  to  suppress  this 
remonstrance,  and  afterwards  published  an  answer  to 
its  allegations. 

RemonstTimts,  a  name  given  to  the  ARMtMiAits 
(q.  V.)  by  reason  of  a  remonstrance  which,  in  1810,  they 
made  to  the  States  of  Holland  against  the  decree  of  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  which  condemned  them  as  heretics. 
Episcopius  and  Grolius  were  at  the  head  of  the  Kemon- 
straiits.  The  Calvinists  presented  a  counter -address, 
and  were  called  Contra-remontlrantt, 

Rem'phan  ('Pc^^dv  v.  r.  'Pc^v)  is  named  in 
Acts  vii,  43  as  an  idol  worshipped  by  the  Israelites  in 
the  desert,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Stephen  from  Amos 
V,  26,  where  the  Sept.  has  'Pai^av  (v.  r.  'Po/i^a),  for 
the  Heb.  *|1*S,  Chiun,  (In  the  following  discussion  we 
chiefly  follow  Poole's  article  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bi- 
ble.)    Much  difficulty  has  been  occasioned  by  this  cor- 


teapondtng  occnrrence  of  two  names  so  whoDy  diSere^ 
in  sound.  The  most  reasonable  opinion  seemed  to  it 
that  Chiun  was  a  Hebrew  or  Shemitic  name,  and  Rea- 
phan  an  Etrrptian  equivalent  substituted  by  the  SefX. 
The  former,  rendered  Safum  in  the  Syriac,  was  cosi- 
pared  with  the  Arabic  and  Persian  Kagic6n,''the  plas- 
et  Saturn,"  and,  according  to  Kireher,  the  latter  wa 
found  in  Coptic  with  the  same  signification ;  but  per- 
haps he  had  no  authority  for  this,  excepting  the  sop- 
posed  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  Chiun.  Tfaey,  indeed, 
occur  as  such  in  the  Coptic-Arabic  Lexicon  of  Kinder 
{I.ing.  ^gypt.  Rrttit.  p.  49 :  OCd^.  ACgypti,  i,  886) ;  bat 
Jablonski  has  long  since  shown  that  this  and  otbet 
names  of  planets  in  these  lexicons  are  of  Greek  origin, 
and  drawn  from  the  Oiptic  versions  of  Amos  and  the 
Acts  (Jablonski,  Remphan  JfCgyptior.,  in  Optuc  ii.  1 
sq.),  EgA'ptology  has,  moreover,  shown  that  this  h 
not  the  true  explanation.  Among  the  foreign  divii)- 
ities  worshipped  in  £g^^t,  two,  the  god  Renpu.  per^ 
haps  pronounced  Rempu,  and  the  goddess  Ken,  ocenr 
together.  Before  endeavoring  to  explain  the  passages 
in  which  Chiun  and  Remphan  are  metttioned,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  speak,  on  the  evidence  of  monuments,  tf 
the  foreign  gods  worshipped  in  Egypt,  paiticnlarlT 
Renpu  and  Ken,  and  of  the  idolatry  of  the  laaeKtcs 
while  in  that  country. 

Bendes  those  divinities  represented  on  the  loocia- 
ments  of  Egypt  which  have  Egyptian  forms  or  iiaiti& 
or  both,  others  have  foreign  forma  or  names,  or  boti. 
Of  the  latter,  some  appear  to  have  been  intitidoeed  *t 
a  very  remote  age.  This  is  certainly  the  case  witli 
the  principal  divinity  of  Memphis,  Ptah,  the  Egyptian 
Hephsistus.  The  name  Ptah  is  from  a  Shemitic  root, 
for  it  signifies  "  open,"  and  in  Heb.  we  find  the  root 
nnD,  and  its  cognates, "  he  or  it  opened,"  whereas  there 
is  no  word  related  to  it  in  Coptic.  The  6gure  of  this 
divinity  is  that  of  a  deformed  pygmy,  or  perhaps  bb- 
bom  child,  and  is  unlike  the  usual  repraaenlations  of 
divinities  on  the  monuments.  In  this  case  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  introduction  took  place  at  aa  ex- 
tremely eariy  date,  as  the  name  of  Ptah  occurs  in  voy 
old  tombs  in  the  necropolis  of  Memphis,  and  is  foBai 
throughout  the  religious  records.  It  is  also  to  be  no- 
ticed that  this  name  is  not  traceable  in  the  mythalfigy 
of  neighboring  nations,  unless,  indeed,  it  cocrespoods  ts 
that  of  the  llarcucot  or  narairoi,  whose  inuges,  sc- 
cording  to  Herodotus,  were  the  figure-heads  of  Pbcni- 
cian  ships  (iii,  87).  The  foreign  divinities  that  seen 
to  be  of  later  introduction  are  not  found  throughout  ibe 
religious  records,  but  only  in  single  tablets,  or  are  other- 
wise very  rarely  mentioned,  and  two  out  of  their  fcm 
names  are  immediately  recognised  to  be  non-Egyptiaa 
They  are  Renpu,  and  the  goddesses  Ken,  Anta,  sad 
Aslarta,  The  first  and  second  of  these  have  (omfB 
forms;  the  third  and  fourth  have  Egyptian  (bnos: 
there  would  therefore  seem  to  be  an  especially  foreign 
character  about  the  former  two,  (1 ,)  Ren  pa,  prowHuiced 
Rempu  (?),  is  represented  as  an  Asiatic,  with  the  <all 
beard  and  apparently  the  general  t}-pe  of  face  given  «ii 
the  monuments  to  most  nations  east  of  Egypt,  and  u 
the  Rebu  or  LibyanSL  This  type  is  evident^  that  of 
the  Shemites,  His  hair  is  bound  with  a  fillet,  which 
is  ornamented  in  front  with  the  bead  of  an  anteiopc, 
(2,)  Ken  is  represented  perfectly  naked,  holding  in  both 
hands  com,  and  standing  upon  a  lion.  Inltbe  last  par- 
ticular the  figure  of  a  goddess  at  Maltheiyyefa,  in  As- 
syria, may  be  compared  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii,  212).  Froa 
this  occurrence  of  a  similar  representation,  from  her  be- 
ing naked  and  carrying  corn,  and  from  her  being  wor- 
shipped with  Khem,  we  may  suppoae  that  Ken  con»- 
sponded  to  the  Syrian  goddns,  at  least  when  the  latta 
had  the  character  of  Venus.  She  is  also  called  Keteah. 
which  is  the  name  in  hieroglyphics  of  the  great  Hittitt 
town  on  the  Orontes,  This  in  the  present  case  is  prob- 
ably a  title,  H01J3:  it  can  scarcely  be  the  lunne  of  i 
town  where  she  was  wrocshipped,  applied  to  her  as  pee- 
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oaifying  iL  (8.)  AnaU  appears  to  be 
^naltia,  and  her  foreign  character  seems 
ilmost  certain  from  her  being  jointly  wor- 
ibipped  with  Kenpu  and  Ken.  (4.)  Astarte 
s  of  course  the  Ashtoreth  of  Canaan.  On 
1  tablet  in  the  British  Museum  the  prin- 
;ipal  subject  is  a  group  representing  Ken, 
laving  Khem  on  one  siiie  and  Renpu  on 
he  other;  beneath  is  an  adoration  of  Aua- 
a.  On  the  half  of  another  tablet  Ken  and 
xhem  occur,  and  a  dedication  to  Renpn 
ind  Ketesh. 

We  have  no  clue  to  the  exact  time  of 
he  introduction  of  these  divinities  into 
Sgypt,  nor,  except  in  one  case,  to  any 
larticular  places  of  their  worship.  Their 
tames  occur  as  early  as  the  period  of 
he  18th  and  19th  dynasties,  and  it  is 
herefore  not  improbable  that  they  were 
ntroduced  by  the  Shepherds.  Astarte  is 
nentioned  in  a  tablet  of  Amenoph  II,  op- 
losite  Memphis,  which  leads  to  the  cnn- 
iectare  that  she  was  the  foreign  Venus 
.here  worshipped,  in  the  quarter  of  the 
Phoenicians  of  Tyre,  according  to  Herod- 
>tus  (ii,  112).  It  is  observable  that  the 
Shepherds  worshipped  Sutekh,  corre- 
iponding  to  Seth,  and  also  called  Bar  (that  is,  Baal),  '  cai  ri  atrrpov  rov  dtoS  v/iwv  'Pat^av,  rove  rirove 


Biibylouinn  Oylluderg,  with  figures  of  guds  nud  t^tnrs. 


ind  that  under  king  Apept  be  was  the  sole  god  of  the 
'oreigiiers.  Sutekh  was  probably  a  foreign  god,  and 
A-as  certainly  identified  with  BoiU.  The  idea  that  the 
Shepherds  introduced  the  foreign  gods  is  therefore  part- 
ly con  Armed.  As  to  Renpu  and  Ken  we  can  only  offer 
1  conjecture.  They  occur  together,  and  Ken  is  a  form 
r>f  the  Syrian  goddess,  and  also  bears  some  relation  to 
the  fis^yptian  god  of  productiveness,  Khem,  Their 
Mnailarity  to  Baal  and  Ashtoreth  seems  strong,  and  per- 
haps it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  were 
the  divinities  of  some  tribe  from  the  east,  not  of  Phoeni- 
cians or  Canaanites,  settled  in  Egypt  during  the  Shep- 
herd period.  The  naked  goddess  Ken  would  suggest 
such  worship  as  that  of  the  Babylonian  Mylitta,  but 
the  thoroughly  Shemitic  appearance  of  Renpu  is  rather 
in  favor  of  an  Arab  source.  Although  we  have  not 
discovered  a  Shemitic  origin  of  either  name,  the  absence 
of  the  names  in  the  mythologies  of  Canaan  and  the 
neighboring  countries,  as  far  as  they  are  known  to  us, 
inclines  us  to  look  to  Arabia,  of  which  the  early  my- 
thology is  extremely  obscure. 

The  Israelites  in  Egypt,  after  Joseph's  rule,  appear 
to  have  fallen  into  a  general,  but  doubtless  not  univer- 
sal, practice  of  idolatry.  This  is  only  twice  distinctly 
stated  and  once  alluded  to  (.Tosh,  xxiv,  14;  Ezek.  xx, 
7,  8 ;  xxiii,  3),  but  the  indications  are  perfectly  clear. 
The  mention  of  Cbiun  or  Remphan  as  worshipped  in 
the  desert  shows  that  this  idolatry  was,  in  part  at  least, 
that  of  foreigners,  and  no  doubt  of  those  settled  in  flow- 
er Egypt.  The  golden  calf,  at  first  sight,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  an  image  of  Apis  of  Memphis,  or  Mnevis  of 
Heliopolis,  or  some  other  sacred  bull  of  Egypt ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  we  read  in  the  Apocrypha 
of  "  the  heifer  Baal"  (Tnb.  i,  5),  so  that  it  was  possibly 
a  Phoenician  or  Canaanitish  idol.  The  best  parallel 
to  this  idolatry  is  that  of  the  Phoenician  colonies  in 
Europe,  as  seen  in  the  idols  discovered  in  tombs  at 
Camirus  in  Rhodes  by  M.  Salzmann.  and  those  found 
in  tombs  in  the  island  of  Sardinia  (of  both  of  which 
there  are  specimens  in  the  British  Museum),  and  those 
represented  on  the  coins  of  Melita  and  the  island  of 
Ebtisus. 

We  can  now  endeavor  to  explain  the  passages  in 
which  Chiun  and  Remphan  occur.  The  Masoretic  text 
of  Amos  V,  26  reads  thus:  "But  ye  bare  the  tent  [or 


**  tabernacle"]  of  your  king  and  Chiun  your  images,  the 

star  of  your  gods  [or  "  yonr  god"],  which  ye  made  for 

yourselves."     In  the  Sept.  we  find  remarkable  differ-    monites  as  worshipped  in  the  desert  stands  quite  alone. 

ences;  it  reads,  Kai  dvfXa^rc  Hjv  (nn)vi}v  roii  MoXu^.    It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  there  is  reason  for 


avTwv  oi)f  liroiiiaart  iavTo7{,  The  Vulg.  agrees  with 
the  Masoretic  text  in  the  order  of  the  clauses,  though 
omitting  Chiun  or  Remphan.  "Et  portastis  taber- 
naculum  Moloch  vestro,  et  imaginem  idolorum  vestro- 
rum,  sidus  dei  vestri,  qun  fecistis  vobis."  The  passage 
is  cited  in  the  Acts  almost  in  the  words  of  the  Sept. : 
"  Yea,  ye  took  up  the  tabernacle  of  Moloch,  and  the  star 
of  your  god  Remphan,  figures  which  ye  made  to  wor- 
ship them"  (Kai  dvtXo/3£7-f  tjjv  amivtjv  rov  MoXo;^, 
Kai  ro  darpov  tov  5tov  v/iuv  'Ptp^dv,  roijc  riitrovi 
oi{  iirottiaart  itpoarvviiv  airoZf).  A  slight  change 
in  the  Hebrew  would  enable  us  to  read  Moloch  (Slal- 
cam  or  Milcom)  instead  of  "your  king."  Beyond  this 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  explain  the  differences.  The 
substitution  of  Remphan  for  Chiun  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  verbal  criticism.  The  Hebrew  does  not  seem  as 
distinct  in  meaning  as  the  Sept.;  and  if  we  may  con- 
jecturally  emend  it  from  the  latter,  the  last  clause  would 
be  "your  images  which  ye  made  for  yourselves;"  and 
if  we  further  transpose  Chiun  to  the  place  of  "your 
god  Remphan,"  in  the  Sept.,  DS^S  niSO  nst  would 
correspond  to  "jVa  OS^nix  3313  r!t;  but  how  can 
we  account  for  such  a  transposition  as  would  thus  be 
supposed,  which,  be  it  remembered,  is  less  likely  in  the 
Hebrew  than  in  a  translation  of  a  difficult  passage?  If 
we  compare  the  Masoretic  text  and  the  supposed  orig- 
inal, we  perceive  that  in  the  former  OS*<S^S  yn  cor- 
responds in  position  to  B3'<n9tt  3313,  and  it  does  not 
seem  an  unwarrantable  conjecture  that  'j1''3  having 
been  by  mistake  written  in  the  place  of  3313  by  some 
copyist,  CS^S^X  was  also  transposed.  It  appears  to 
be  more  reasonable  to  read  "images  which  ye  made" 
than  "  gods  which  ye  made,"  as  the  former  word  occurs. 
Supposing  these  emendations  to  be  probable,  we  may 
now  examine  the  meaning  of  the  passage. 

The  tent  or  tabernacle  of  Moloch  is  supposed  by 
Gesenius  (Tketaur,  s.  v.  DISD)  to  have  been  an  actual 
tent,  and  he  compares  the  aaivfi  Upa  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians (Diod.  Sic  XX,  66).  But  there  is  some  diffi- 
culty in  the  idea  that  the  Israelites  carried  about  so 
large  an  object  for  the  purpose  of  idolatry,  and  it  seems 
mure  likely  that  it  was  a  small  model  of  a  larger  tent 
or  shrine.  The  reading  Molodt  appears  preferable  to 
"yonr  king;"  but  the  mention  of  the  idol  of  the  Am- 
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supposing  that  Moloch  was  a  name  of  the  planet  Sat- 
urn, and  that  this  planet  was  evidently  supposed  by 
the  ancient  translators  to  be  intended  by  Cliiun  and 
Remphan.  The  correspondence  of  Kemphan  or  Rai- 
phan  to  Chiun  is  extremely  remarkable,  and  can,  we 
think,  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that 
the  SepL  translator  or  translators  of  the  prophet  had 
Egyptian  knowledge,  and  being  thus  acquainted  with 
the  ancient  Joint  worship  of  Ken  and  Kenpn,  substi- 
tuted the  latter  for  the  funner,  as  they  may  have  been 
unwilling  to  repeat  the  name  of  a  foreign  Venus.  The 
star  of  Kemphan,  if  indeed  the  passage  ia  to  be  read  so 
as  to  connect  these  words,  would  be  especially  appro- 
priate if  Remphan  were  a  planetary  god;  but  the  evi- 
dence for  this,  especially  as  partly  founded  upon  an 
Arabic  or  Persian  word  like  Chiun,  is  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  eiuble  us  to  lay  any  stress  upon  the  agree- 
ment In  hieroglyphics  the  sign  for  a  star  is  one  of 
the  two  composing  the  word  Seb,''to  adore,"  and  ia 
undoubtedly  there  used  in  a  symbolical  as  well  as  a 
phonetic  sense,  indicating  that  the  ancient  Eg}-ptian 
religion  was  partly  derived  fnim  a  system  of  star-wor- 
ship; and  there  are  representations  on  the  monuments 
uf  mythical  creatures  or  men  adoring  stars  (Ancient 
Egifptiunt,  pL  SO  a).  We  have,  however,  no  positive 
indication  of  any  figure  of  a  star  being  used  as  an  idol- 
atrous object  of  worship.  From  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  mentioned,  we  may  conjecture  that  the  star  of 
Remphan  was  of  the  same  character  as  the  tabernacle 
of  Moloch,  an  object  connected  with  false  worship  rather 
than  an  image  of  a  false  go<t  According  to  the  Sept. 
reading  of  the  last  clause,  it  might  be  thought  that 
these  objects  were  actually  images  of  Moloch  and  Rem- 
phan; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  cannot  sup- 
pose an  image  to  have  bad  the  form  of  a  tent,  and  that 
the  version  of  the  passage  in  the  Acts,  as  well  as  the 
Masoretic  text,  if  in  the  latter  case  we  may  change  the 
order  of  the  wonis,  gives  a  clear  sense.  As  to  the  mean- 
ing of  thq  last  clause,  it  need  only  be  remarked  that  it 
does  not  oblige  us  to  infer  that  the  Israelites  made  the 
images  of  the  false  gods,  though  they  may  have  done 
BO,  as  in  the  case  of  the  golden  calf;  it  may  mean  no 
more  than  that  they  adopted  these  gods. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  whole  passage  does  not 
indicate  that  distinct  Eg>'ptian  idolatry  was  practiced 
by  the  Israelites.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  only 
false  gods  mentioned  as  worshipped  by  them  in  the 
desert  should  be  probably  Moloch  and  Chiun  and  Rem- 
phan, of  which  the  latter  two  were  foreign  divinities 
worshipped  in  Egypt.  From  this  we  may  reasonably 
infer  that  while  the  Israelites  sojourned  in  Egypt  there 
was  also  a  great  stranger-population  in  the  Lower  Coun- 
try, and  therefore  that  it  is  probable  that  then  the  Shep- 
herds still  occupied  the  land.  See  SchrSder,  De  Taber- 
nac.  Molochi  et  SteUa  Dei  Remph.  (Marb.  1745);  Mai  us, 
IHttert.  de  Kium  et  Remphan  (1763) ;  Joum.  Sac.  Lit, 
Oct.  1852,  p.  1089;  Geseuius,  Thaaur.  p.  669,  670. 
See  Chiun. 

Renaissance  (Fr.  new  birth),  a  term  used  alike  in 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  ornamental  art,  to  designate 
a  revival  period  or  style  after  the  Middle  Ages,  The 
Renaissance  had  its  origin  in  Italy,  where,  at  best,  Goth- 
ic architecture  secured  but  a  precarious  hold.  The  dis- 
covery (early  in  the  16th  century)  of  the  productions 
of  the  ancients  in  statuary  and  painting,  and  the  bring- 
ing to  light  of  long-hidden  stores  of  Greek  and  Latin 
MSS.  (as,  for  instance,  Vitruvius  on  the  architecture  of 
the  ancients),  could  not  fail  to  bring  Roman  buildings 
into  prominent  notice,  and  to  predispose  the  public  mind 
in  favor  of  the  classic  style.  A  new  system  was  con- 
sequently developed,  during  the  first  stages  of  which 
(namely,  the  Transition  period)  the  elements  of  Roman 
architecture  came  again  into  use,  although  the  forms 
which  belong  to  the  Later-Romanesque  period — as,  for 
instance,  the  division  of  the  window-arches  by  mullions 
— were  not  entirely  abandoned.  Starting  in  Italy,  this 
new  style  reached  its  zenith  in  that  conntry  in  the 


coarse  of  the  same  century.  Althouj^h  derived  froa 
that  of  Italy,  each  country  had  its  peculiar  Reiisi— it.r. 
described  accordingly  as  French,  Uemian,  and  Ei^fi^ 
Renaissance,  preserving  a  general  Ukeneas,  but  each  ex- 
hibiting traits  exclusively  its  own. 

1.  Italiaa, — At  the  early  epoch  of  its  exiateoee.  tlic 
new  style  of  architecture  displays  not  so  much  an  alter- 
ation in  the  arrangement  of  the  spaces  and  of  the  msa 
features  of  the  buildings  as  in  the  system  of  omama}- 
tation  and  in  the  aspect  of  the  profileSL  During  the  eii^ 
ly  period  the  endeavor  was  maintained  to  adapt  dasai- 
cal  forms  with  more  or  lesa  freedom  to  modeis  buildia^ 
while  later  (in  the  16th  century),  a  scheme  based  on  ki- 
cient  architecture  was  universally  preacriptire.  Tn 
distinct  styles  belong  to  this  first  period,  riz.  the  Eark 
Florentine  and  the  Early  Venetian.  In  the  Roman  E<- 
naissance,  the  system  of  the  second  period,  which  cos- 
fines  itself  more  closely  to  classical  elements,  is  man 
prevalent.  The  decoration  of  the  interiors  of  the  build- 
ings of  the  Renaissance  ia  copied  fn>m  anoent  Bomaii 
architecture.  The  rooms  are  either  vaulted  or  have 
flat  ceilings;  but  in  both  cases  they  are  adorned  with 
paintings,  after  the  manner  of  those  diaeorered  in  the 
Baths  of  Titus.  Ornamented  panels  were  em^doTnl  is 
large  palaces  for  horizontal  ceilings,  as  also  in  church- 
es, though  in  the  latter  case  they  were  more  often  ap- 
plied to  cupola  vaultings,  as  notably  in  St.  PMer'^  lite 
RnME. 

2.  French — France  was  the  first  to  introdnce  the  nev 
style  north  of  the  Alps,  Fra  Giooondo,  an  Italian  artist, 
having  been  summoned  thither  by  Lotiia  XIL  Giocoh 
do  erected  for  cardinal  D'Amboise,  the  minister  df  thsi 
monarch,  the  celebrated  Chateau  Uaillon.  At  this  tirae 
the  Flamboyant  (q.  v.)  style  was  still  in  its  vigor,  acd 
the  consequence  waa  tiiat  a  blending  of  the  two  style 


Central  PavilioD  of  the  Tnilerles  (aa  designed  bj  De- 
lorme). 
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eraporarily  prevailed.  After  tbe  period  of  Philibert 
Delorme,  who  completed  tbe  chapel  of  tbe  Cb&teau 
I'Anet  in  the  Renaiasanoe  style  (1662),  tbe  Uotbic  style 
iras,  as  a  rule,  abandoned.  At  the  same  time,  tbe  gen- 
ital arran^ment  of  the  Gothic  cbnrches  was  retained, 
■nd  it  was  only  tbe  Renaissance  system  of  decoration 
■rbicb  was  substituted  for  tbe  Gothic.  Tbe  gruuml-plan, 
ibe  proportions,  and  the  whole  structure,  with  its  fly- 
ing buttresses,  pinnacles,  clustered  columns,  and  deeply 
recessed  portals,  are  borrowed  from  tbe  pointed  style. 
It  was  only  in  tbe  details  and  in  the  ornamentation  that 
the  Senaiaaance  was  followed.  Tbe  Tuileries,  as  built 
for  Catherine  de  Medicis,  is  a  great  example  of  French 
Keoaiaeance  when  at  its  best.  In  its  elevation  richness 
is  perceptible  without  excess,  and  symmetry  is  attained 
without  stiffness:  in  fact,  it  presents  a  design  in  which 
(esthetic  laws  are  fully  considered,  and  the  details  ba> 
moniousiv',  if  not  niagniHoently,  executed. 

3.  Germcm, — Tbe  Renaissance  style  was  not  employed 
in  Germany  before  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  and 
the  most  noteworthy  instances  of  it  are  tbe  Belvedere 
of  Ferdiiumd  I  on  the  Uradschin  at  Prague,  and  tbe  so- 
called  Otto  Henry  buildings  at  Heidelberg  Castle.  In 
Germany,  as  in  other  countries,  the  elements  of  the  pre- 
ceding style  ore  intermingled  with  those  of  tbe  Renais- 
sance during  tbe  early  period  of  its  prevalence.  The 
fault  of  the  German  Renaissance  style  is  a  certain  heavi- 
ness— an  exuberance,  not  to  say  extravagance,  in  its  con- 
structive character  and  decorative  details. 

4.  Spamth, — In  Spain  an  Early  Renaissance  style 
appears,  a  kind  of  transitional  Renaissance,  belonging 
to  the  first  half  of  the  16tb  century.  It  consists  of  tbe 
application  of  Moorish  and  pointed-arch  forms  in  con- 
junction with  those  of  classical  antiquity.  In  this  way 
a  conformation  was  produced  which  was  peculiar  to 
Spain,  and  the  style  is  characterized  by  bold  lightness, 
by  luxuriance  in  decoration,  and  by  a  spirit  of  romance. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  V,  this  ornate  Early  Renais- 
sance style  gave  place  to  a  later  one,  which,  in  reality, 
belongs  to  the  Rococo  style.  Among  the  Renaissance 
edilioes  of  Spain  may  be  mentioned  the  upper  gallery 
of  the  cloister  of  the  Convent  of  Huerta,  the  town- 
ball  of  Saragossa  and  of  Seville,  and  the  Alcazar  at  To- 
ledo. 

a.  English, — Tbe  Italian  Renaissance  style  was  in- 
troduced into  England  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century  by  John  of  Padua,  the  architect  of  Henry  VIII. 
English  buildings  of  this  style  are  distinguishetl  by  ca- 
pricious treatment  of  forms,  and  generally  exhibit  a  de- 
ficiency of  that  grace  and  dignity,  both  in  details  and 
ensemble,  which  lend  a  peculiar  charm  to  Italian  stnict- 
nres  in  the  same  style.  Longlcat  House,  Wiltshire,  and 
Wollaton  Hall  are  specimens  of  this  style.  See  English 
CycUip.  a.  V. ;  Rosengarten,  A  rckitectural  Slylts.  See 
ROOO«CO;  ROMAKESQUE  ABCHrrECTCBB. 

Renanah,    See  Peacock. 

Renandot,  EusAbe,  a  French  savant,  was  bom  at 
Paris,  .Inly  20,  1646.  His  early  studies  were  carried  on 
among  the  Jesuits,  and  in  the  College  of  Haroourt.  On 
their  completion  be  entered  tbe  Congregation  of  the 
Oratory,  but  without  taking  orders.  Though  he  re- 
mained but  a  short  time  in  this  institution,  the  whole 
of  his  life  was  passed  in  similar  ones,  and  was  devoted 
to  his  favorite  studies  of  theology  and  Oriental  liter- 
ature. His  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  caused 
him  to  be  employed  in  many  negotiations  with  foreign 
countries,  and  his  talent  made  him  a  favorite  at  court. 

'  In  1700  abbe  Renaudot  went  to  Rome,  and  received  from 
Clement  XI  tbe  priory  of  Froesay,  in  Brittany,  Dur- 
ing his  whole  career  he  endeavored  to  re-establish  the 

I  printing  of  the  Oriental  classics,  and  interested  the  duke 
"f  Orleans  in  the  subject,  but  it  was  never  accomplished. 
He  died  at  Paris,  Sept.  1,  1720.  Renaodot's  writings 
were  numerous,  though  he  published  nothing  until  a  few 
years  before  his  death.  We  mention,  Difmte  de  la  Per- 
pilvUi  de  la  Foi,  etc  (Paris,  1708)  t—Gtmcu^  Pairi- 


archa  Tlomilce  de  Eucharittia,  etc  (ibid.  1709): — La 
PerpHuili  d»  la  foi  de  t&glite  sur  let  Sacrtment$,  etc. 
(ibid.  1718)  ■. — Hitloria  PalriareharumAlexa$tdrinorum 
Jacobitarum,  etc.  (ibid.  1718).  This  is  tbe  most  com- 
plete work  ever  written  upon  the  history  of  Egyptian 
Christianity.  It  is  based  upon  the  Arabic  narrative  of 
bishop  Severus,  and  contains  a  complete  list  of  the  Jac- 
obite patriarchs  from  Cyril  to  John  Touki,  who  lived 
earty  in  the  18th  century : — Liturgium  OrieHtalium  Cot- 
lectio  (ibid.  1716-16): — AncimuM  Srlationt  del  Jndet  et 
de  la  Chine,  etc.  (ibid.  1718).  Besides  these,  he  left 
works  on  purely  literary  subjects,  and  several  valuable 
MSS. : — Hittoire  de  Saladin: — hittoire  det  Palriarchet 
Syrietit  etdela  Stele  JVeeloriemu,  and  Traili  de  FEglise 
d'Elhiopie,  See  De  Beri,  Hitt.  de  tAcud.d*t  Itueript. 
v ;  Nictiron,  Mimohru,  xii  and  xx. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Gitirale,  8.  v. 

Rend  is  the  translation  of  several  Heb.  and  Gr. 
words  in  the  Bible.  The  following  only  are  of  special 
significance. 

1.  The  rending  (9?J?>  jiq^wfu)  of  one's  clothes  is  an 
expression  frequently  used  in  Scripture  as  the  token  of 
tbe  highest  grief.  Reuben,  to  denote  bis  sorrow  for  Jo- 
seph, rent  his  clothes  (Gen.  xxxvii,  29) ;  Jacob  did  tbe 
like  (ver.  84),  and  Ezra,  to  express  the  concern  and  un- 
easiness of  his  mind,  and  the  apprehensions  he  enter- 
tained of  the  divine  displeasure  on  account  of  tbe  peo- 
ple's unlawful  marriages,  is  said  to  have  rent  his  garments 
and  mantle  (Ezra  ix,  3),  that  is,  both  his  inner  and  upper, 
garment.  This  action  was  also  an  expression  of  indigna- 
tion and  holy  zeal;  the  high-priest  rent  bis  clothes, pre- 
tending that  our  Saviour  had  spoken  blasphemy  (Ifatt. 
xxvi,  66),  and  so  did  the  apostles  when  the  people  in- 
tended to  pay  them  divine  honors  (Acts  xiv,  14).    See 

CtX)THINO, 

To  rend  the  garments  was  in  Eastern  countries  and 
among  ancient  nations  a  symbolical  action,  expressive 
of  sorrow,  fear,  or  contrition.  (See  the  monographs  on 
the  subject  in  Latin  by  GrUnewold  [Hafn.  1708] ;  Hilli- 
ger  [  Wittenb.  1716] ;  Rbhrensee  [ibid.  1668] ;  SchrSder, 
[Jen.  1716];  and  Wickmannshausen  [Wittenb.  1716].) 
The  passage  in  Joel  (ii,  18),  '■  Rend  your  hearts,  and  not 
your  garments,"  is  in  allusion  to  this  practice.  But  the 
phrase  here  is  a  Hebraism,  meaning  "  Rend  your  hearts 
rather  than  your  garments,"  or  "Rend  your  hearts,  and 
not  your  garments  only ;"  for  the  prophet  does  not  for- 
bid the  external  appearances  of  mourning,  but  be  cau- 
tions them  against  a  merely  hypocritijal  show  of  sorrow, 
and  exhorts  them  to  cherish  that  contrite  and  broken 
spirit  which  is  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God.  See 
Bukial;  Mol'rkino. 

2.  In  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (iv,  80),  when  he  de- 
noimces  tbe  divine  judgments  upon  tbe  people,  it  is 
said, "  Though  thou  rentest  (7^]3)  thy  face  with  paint- 
ing ;"  tbe  Hebrew  has,  instead  of  face,  "  eyes,"  and  the 
expreanon  is  an  allusion  to  the  Eastern  practice  of  paint- 
ing the  eyes,  which  we  have  explained  under  the  words 
Eye  and  Paint. 

Rendu,  Louts,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  at  Meyrin, 
Dec.  19, 1789.  He  entered  the  priesthood  and  spent  his 
life  in  teaching  and  scientific  research.  In  1883  he 
published  a  work  entitled  De  F/nJIuence  det  Lois  sur  let 
Maun  et  det  Maurt  tur  let  Loit.  This  gained  for  the 
author  a  wide  reputation.  He  was  afterwards  made 
bishop  of  Annecy.  His  works  were  entirely  scientific — 
on  geology,  metcorologj-,  chemistry.  He  died  Aug.  18, 
1859.  See  J/^.  Loui>^nu/u,  by  the  abb^G.MermiUod. 
— Hoefer,  A'okc.  Biog.  Getiirale,  s.  v. 

Ren^e  d'Bate,  duchess  of  Ferrara  and  princess  of 
France,  whose  career  was  closely  interwoven  with  the 
history  of  the  Reformation,  was  the  second  daughter  of 
king  Louis  XII  and  Anne  of  Brittany,  and  was  bom  at 
Blois,  Oct.  29, 1610  (according  to  some  authorities,  Oct. 
10  or  25;  we  follow  Bonnet  [J.],  Letlret  de  J.  Calvin,  i, 
43).    She  was  married  July  30, 1627,  to  duke  Hercules 
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•f  Ferraia,  and  became  the  mother  of  fire  children ; 
and  in  the  exerciae  of  her  tastes  for  literature  and  art 
she  made  the  court  of  Ferrara  a  centre  of  culture  which 
emulated  that  of  Florence  and  the  MedicL  Her  sym- 
pathies, directed  no  less  by  personal  conviction  than  by 
the  traditions  of  her  family  and  her  early  education, 
were  with  the  Reformation,  isbe  encouraged  Bruccioli 
to  prepare  an  Italian  version  of  the  Bible,  and  allowed 
him  to  dedicate  to  her  the  Hnt  edition  (IMl),  and  she 
afTurded  a  refuge  to  fugitive  l*n>testant«.  Calvin  availed 
himself  of  this  asylum  in  1685,  and  thua  began  a  rela- 
tion which  was  of  great  value  to  the  duchess  while  he 
lived.  He  was  allowed  to  pray  and  expound  the  Script- 
ures in  a  chapel  which  is  still  shown,  until  remon- 
strances from  Kome  induced  the  duke  to  banish  him, 
and  with  him  all  the  Protestant  fHends  of  his  consort, 
down  to  the  servants  brought  with  her  from  France. 
The  same  influence  led  to  the  persecution  of  Ren^  in 
person.  The  relations  of  Ferrara  with  France  had  been 
broken  off,  and  political  added  to  religious  prejudices 
aggravated  the  situation;  but  beyond  restraints  and 
disrespect  she  suffered  little,  until  in  Ibio  the  Inquisi- 
tion was  established  in  Ferrara  and  the  recunquest  of 
the  land  to  Romanism  began.  The  co-operation  of 
Henry  U  of  France  was  secured;  Ren^  was  compelled 
to  listen  to  sermons  in  denunciation  of  her  principles ; 
her  husband  caused  her  to  be  imprisoned  with  two  of 
her  women,  and  placed  her  daughters  I>eonora  and  Lu- 
cretia  in  a  convent.  These  measures  broke  her  spirit 
and  brought  her  to  confession  and  attendance  on  the 
mass.  She  was  restored  to  liberty  Dec.  1, 1554,  after  an 
imprisonment  of  two  and  a  half  months.  She  had  en- 
joyed the  counsel  of  Protestant  friends  during  much  of 
her  period  of  trial :  Calvin  had  written  frequent  letters, 
and  had  sent  Francis  Morel  (of  CoUanges)  to  act  as  her 
spiritual  adviser ;  and  her  former  secretary,  Leon  Jamez, 
had  also  sustained  her  faithfully;  but,  in  the  heat  of  a 
persecution  in  which  but  few  stood  firm,  her  resolution 
gave  way.  The  unfaltering  fidelity  of  the  whole  of  her 
subsequent  life  atoned  for  that  single  and  temporary 
lapse.  The  experience  of  Renee  was  sufficiently  trying 
in  other  respects  as  well.  Her  daughter  Anna  was 
married,  against  the  earnest  protest  of  her  mother,  to 
the  chief  opponent  of  the  Protestant  cause,  duke  Fran- 
cis of  Guise  (Sept.  29, 1548).  Her  eldest  son,  Alphonso, 
quarrelled  with  his  father  and  fled  (he  country  in  1552. 
Her  husband  died  Oct.  8, 1559,  after  exacting  from  her 
an  oath  that  she  would  no  longer  correspond  with  Cal- 
vin, from  which  she  was,  however,  absolved  by  Calvin. 
Alphonso  succeeded  his  father,  and,  influenced  by  pope 
Pius  IV,  at  once  compelled  his  mother  to  renounce  his 
countrj-  or  her  faith.  She  chose  the  former  alternative, 
and  returned  to  France  in  September,  1560,  leaving  her 
children  in  Ferrara.  France  was  at  this  period  troubled 
with  the  disputes  of  Navarre  and  Cond^  with  the  Guises, 
and  Conde  lay  in  prison  awaiting  death.  Renee  did  not 
hesitate  to  censure  the  disloyal  cruelty  of  the  Guises ; 
and  when  their  power  was  broken,  on  the  death  of  Fran- 
cis II,  she  became  the  open  promoter  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. She  invited  Protestant  clergymen  into  the  coun- 
try and  caused  Protestant  worship  to  be  held  at  her  seat 
of  Muntargis  and  wherever  she  might  make  a  tem- 
porary home  in  other  places ;  but  she  was  none  the  less 
earnestly  engaged  in  promoting  peace  between  the  con- 
tending parties.  At  Montargis  she  so  compromised  their 
disputes  that  they  were  definitively  laid  aside.  Her 
charities  and  her  counsels  were  expended  upon  appli- 
cants of  every  class.  When  her  son-in-law,  the  duke  of 
Guise,  began  the  war  which  during  thirty  years  drench- 
ed France  with  blood,  she  determined  that  Montargis 
should  be  a  refuge  to  all  Protestant  fugitives.  Francis 
of  (iuise  died  Feb.  24,  1568,  and  the  peace  of  Amboise 
was  declared  in  March  of  the  same  year;  and,  as  she 
was  thereafter  forbidden  to  celebrate  the  worship  of  her 
Church  in  Paris,  even  in  her  own  house,  she  retired  per- 
manently to  Montargi^  though  she  subsequently  accom- 
panied Charles  IX  on  his  tour  through  the  kingdom. 


She  founded  a  school,  enlarged  and  beantified  tlw  tnwa, 
and  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  tranaUtkm  of  the  Ke« 
Test  into  Spanish.  At  this  time  she  recdred  >  fast  ha- 
ter from  Calvin,  written  (April  4, 1561)  while  be  was  •• 
his  death-bed,  by  the  hand  of  his  brother,  Fnaa  lbs 
period  the  records  of  her  life  beoomc  rare.  The  atamt 
religious  war  (Sept.,  1567,  to  March,  1668)  did  Dot  &- 
turb  her.  She  was  at  the  Hotel  de  haoa  in  Paha  dnae 
St.  Bartholomew's  Night,  but  was  exempted  fram  die 
general  massacre,  and  snoceeded  in  reaoring  several 
of  her  coreligionists,  whom  abe  carried  to  HonuDgi! 
and  aided  to  effect  their  oltimate  escape.  She  ended 
her  noble  life  June  12, 1575.  An  eloquent  leatunmy  lo 
her  faith  was  included  in  her  wilL  Her  remains  were  ia- 
terred  in  the  church  at  Montargis.  See  MUncb  [Enist\ 
Remita  <x>»  EtU  tmd  ikre  TOchlrr  (1831-33. 2  voti,\,  »k 
important  and  not  alwavs  trustworthy ;  Catteau-CaDe- 
ville,  Vit  de  Rmit  de  'France  (BerL  1781-8S).  Brief 
biographies  are  given  in  H'Crie,  Hot.  of  tie  Btf.  m 
Itab/ ;  and  Gerdes,  Specimen  Italia  RrformaUe ;  and  a 
more  detailed  life  in  Young,  Life  and  Tiime*  a/Amm 
Pukario  (Lond.  I860,  2  vols.) ;  Bayle,  La  Framce  Pre- 
teslanle,  viii;  Bonnet  [Jules],  La  Vie  d'OlfmptMoralt; 
and  Leitra  de  Jean  Culvin, — Henog,  Beat- EmcfUof. 
s.r. 

Renesae,  Ln>wio  Gerard  var,  a  Dutch  ascetic 
author,  was  bom  at  Breda,  May  11, 1599.  As  an  evan- 
gelical minister  he  preached  at  Maerssen.  in  the  province 
of  Utrecht.  In  1638  he  was  called  to  Breda,  where  he 
founded  a  college,  of  which  he  was  the  first  director  lu>i 
professor  of  theology.  The  University  of  Oxford  ooa- 
ferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology.  He 
was  a  fine  linguist,  and  corresponded  with  the  most  ai- 
ebrated  theologians  of  his  time.  His  principal  works 
are,  Painted  Jezebel  (1654)  -.—Treatiaet  on  Ute  Cart.  .4>- 
Ihori/i/,  and  fluty  of  Odert  in  tke  Ckurdk  (1659-64)  -.— 
and  Medilationt  on  religious  subjects.  These  are  all 
written  in  Flemish.  —  Hoefer,  Kouv.  Biog.  Gentrak. 
8.  V. 

Rennell,  Thomas  (1),  D.D.,  an  English  dogy- 
man,  was  bom  in  17.54.  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
at  King's  College,  Cambridge.  He  became  cnrate  et 
Bamack,  and  prebendary  of  Winchester  (reagned  1797); 
rector  of  St.  Magnus's.  London  Bridge,  in  1792;  maoer 
of  the  Temple  from  1797  to  1827 ;  dean  of  WincbeleT  in 
1805;  rector  of  Alton,  Hants,  in  1809;  vicar  of  Bsrtva 
Stacey,  Hants,  in  1814.  He  died  in  1840.  He  puUidied. 
single  Sermont  (Land.  1793-98),  and  a  vidume  of  U^- 
courtet  (ibid.  1801).  Mr.  Pitt  styled  him  "the  IVmos- 
thenes  of  the  pulpit."  See  AUibone,  Dici.  of  BriL  ami 
A  mer,  A  ulhort,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cgdap.  Bibliogr.  a.  v. 

Rennell,  Thomas  (2),  D.D.,  a  learned  Englidi  di- 
vine, son  of  the  above,  was  bom  at  Winchester  in  17)17. 
and  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  King's  College,  Csm- 
bridge.  He  became  Christian  advocate  at  Cambrid^ 
and  vicar  of  Kensington  in  1816;  and  master  of  ^ 
Nicholas's  Hospital  and  prebendary  of  Salisbury  in  182L 
He  died  in  1824.  Mr.  BiienneU  was  one  of  the  editors  «f 
and  contributors  to  the  (Eton)  Mimatitre  and  the  Britid 
Critic,  and  a  contributor  to  the  Museum  Criticwm.  He 
published,  Palenlet  iforbi : — A  mmadeernont  on  tie  Cm- 
tarian  Venion  of  tie  Aev  TetL  (1811, 8vo)  :—£aMrJs 
on  Sceptidm  (1819.  12mo;  6th  ed.  1824)  —Pnx^i  of 
Impiralion,  etc  (18-22,  8vo) : — Sermon  (8d  cd.  lati. 
1831, 8vo).  See  AUibone, />>c^.o/Bri«.  and  .ilawr.Ja- 
than,  a.  v. ;  Dariing,  Cyclop,  BMiogr,  a,  v. 

Rennlger,  or  Rhanger,  Hichakl,  was  bm  ia 
Hampshire,  1529,  and  was  educated  at,  and  a  fellow  ol, 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  He  embraced  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Reformation,  resided  chiefly  at  Stnsbai; 
during  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  was  made  chaplain  ts  | 
Elizabeth  on  her  accession.  He  became  inebeiidarT  <if 
Winchester  in  1560,  precentor  and  prebendaiy  of  liaoab 
in  1567,  archdeacon  of  Winchester  in  1575,  and  pnbnt- 
dary  of  St.  Paul's,  in  1583.  He  died  Aug.  36, 16CS,  aa< 
was  buried  in  the  chorcb  of  Crawley.    He  wiDte:  Car- 
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*nia  til  Mortem  Duontm  FnOmm  (LoniL  1662, 4to) : — 
De  Pii  V  et  Gregorii  XIII  FurorSmt  contra  EKzabetk- 
m  Rrgmam  An^ia  (1682, 8vo)  •.—Exhortation  to  True 
lort,  Logatly,  and  Fidelity  to  Her  Majeitg  (1587, 8vo): 
Sgntiigma  /lortatiotam  ad  Jacobum  Sfgem  Anglia 
ieM,Svo'):—Trantlalian/rom  Latin  of  Bishop  Poy- 
lel'i  Apoiogf  or  Defence  of  Priest'  Marriage.  See  Al- 
ibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  Atner.  A  mtA.  s.  v. 

Renou,  Jban  Baptistk,  a  French  OrientaKM,  w«b 
xnn  at  Aiigera,  He  entered  tfae  Congregation  of  the 
>atOTy,  and  was  superior  of  the  convent  of  the  order 
itLaon,  where  he  died  Dec.  26,1701.  Two  of  his  post- 
lumoos  works  may  be  mentioned :  Mithode  pour  ap- 
prendre  facilement  let  Languei  Hibralque  et  Chuldalqae 
Palis,  1708):— and  a  Dieiionnaire  Hibralque  (ibid. 
709). — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirah,  a.  v. 

Renonlt,  Jeas  Baptistk,  a  French  controversial- 
st,  was  bom  about  1664.  After  passing  four  yean  in 
be  order  of  the  Cordeliers,  he  laid  aside  his  habit,  em- 
)nced  Protestantism,  and  in  1695  went  to  London,  where 
le  openly  taught  Calvinism.  He  served  the  parish  of 
iungerford  (1706),  then  that  of  the  Pyramid  (1710), 
uid  was  &nally  called  to  Ireland.  The  date  of  his  death 
s  nnknown.  His  worlts  are,  Le  Vrai  Tableau  du  Pa- 
pitme  (Ix>nd.  1698) : — Taxe  de  la  Chancellerie  Bomaiae 
ibid.  1701)  : — Let  A  veniuret  de  la  Madonna  et  de  Fran- 
vit  d'Auite  (AmsU  1701) :— Z,M  nliquili  et  la  Perpiluiti 
k  la  Religion  Protestante  (ibid.  170S;  Geneva,  1737; 
Keufch&tel,  1821)  -.—Hittoire  det  Variationt  de  tE^ite 
laUicane  (Amsu  1703).  See  Haag  Brothers,  La  France 
FVo<es(an(c>— Hoefer,  A'oifr.  Biog.  Genirak,  a.  v. 

Renovation.  Those  who  hold  to  baptismal  re- 
pneration  make  a  distinction  between  renovation  and 
^^eneration.  "  Regeneration,"  says  Dr.  Hook, "  comes 
)iily  onoe  in  or  through  baptism ;  renovation  exists  be- 
ore,  in,  and  after  baptism,  and  may  be  often  repeated." 
Kenovation  takes  up  the  work  of  regeneration,  daily  re- 
lewing  the  person  in  God's  grace.  Another  difference 
jetween  regeneration  and  renovation  is  usually  made 
>y  Calviniatic  theologians,  that  regeneration  once  given 
;sn  never  be  totally  lost  any  more  than  baptism,  and 
K>  can  never  need  to  be  repeated  in  the  whule;  where- 
u  renovation  may  be  totally  lost.  See  Beoenksa- 
nos. 

Renshavr,  Richahd,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
Mm  in  Manchester,  England,  April  1,  1776.  He  re- 
vived a  fair  education,  which  was  improved  by  foreign 
ravels,  an  account  of  which  was  published  in  Manches- 
er  in  1804.  He  entered  the  ministry  as  a  Wesleyan, 
uid  began  preaching  in  1808  among  the  New  Connec- 
jon  Methodists,  but  afterwards  became  an  Independent, 
ile  emigrated  to  America  in  1856,  and  in  1858  was  ad- 
nitted  as  a  member  of  the  Iowa  Valley  Presbytery. 
His  OKtreme  age  prevented  him  from  taking  a  Church, 
hough  he  was  willing  to  preach  whenever  opportunity 
iffered.  He  died  Sept.  6,  1859.  Mr.  Renshaw  was  a 
nan  of  great  decision  of  character  and  of  undoubted 
)iety.    See  Wilson,  Pretb.  Hit.  Almanac,  1861,  p.  163. 

;j.L.a) 

Rensselaer,  Van.    See  Vak  Remssklabk. 

Rentmciaatfta  {renoiincer$),  a  name  applied  to 
nonks,  from  their  formal  renunciation  of  the  world  and 
ill  secular  employments.  Many  of  them  kept  their  es- 
latea  in  their  own  hands,  but  bad  no  more  use  of  them 
ban  if  they  had  been  transferred  to  others. 

Renunciation,  a  form  which  constitutes  a  charao- 
«ristic  portion  of  the  baptismal  ceremonial.  The  pef- 
nn  about  to  be  baptized  (or  his  sponsors,  if  an  infant) 
'enounces  the  works  of  the  devil  and  of  darkness,  espe- 
;ially  idolatry  and  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  world. 
This  rennnclation  is  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  it  was 
>robably  of  apostolic  origin.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
i^hurch  the  question  is,  "Hast  thou  renounced  Satan, 
md  all  his  works  and  all  his  pomps?"  The  candidate 
a  expected  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  turning  to 

vni.— U  V  V 


the  west  as  the  place  of  darkness.  In  the  baptisrhal 
service  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  the  Methodiiit 
Episcopal  Church  the  question  is  asked, "  Dost  thou  re- 
nounce the  devil  and  all  his  works,  the  vain  pomp  and 
glory  of  the  world,  with  all  covetous  desires  of  the  same 
and  the  carnal  desires  of  the  flesh,  so  that  thou  wilt  not 
follow  nor  be  led  by  them?"  The  answer  is,  "I  re- 
nounce them  all" 

Renunciatdrda.    See  Apotactici. 

Ren^Tlck,  James,  a  noted  Nonconformist  divine, 
was  bom  at  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  Feb.  IS,  1662.  He 
was  an  uncompromisuig  Covenanter,  and  was  executed 
Feb.  17, 1688,  for  "  denying  the  king's  authority,  owning 
the  covenants,"  etc  He  wrote,  with  Alexander  Shields, 
An  Informatory  Vindication  of  the  Cotenanter*  (Edinb. 
1744,  small  8vo) : — A  Choice  Collection  of  Preface*,  Lect- 
ure; and  Sermons,  etc.  (Glasgow,  1777, 8vo). 

Reordlnatlon,  the  repetition  of  the  sacramental 
ordinance  of  ordination,  haa  ever  been  held  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  true  theory  of  sacraments,  and  has  been 
forbidden  by  the  Church  under  pain  of  severe  penalties. 
The^round  of  this  prohibition  is  well  expressed  by  Mo- 
rinus,  quoting  the  Council  of  Trent  (Seas,  xxiii,  c  4) : 
"  In  the  sacrament  of  orders,  as  in  baptism  and  conflrma- 
tion,  a  character  ia  conferred  which  cannot  be  effaced  or 
uken  away."  The  historical  evidence  as  to  both  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Church  is  full  and  complete. 
The  68th  apostolical  canon  condemned  it,  and  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  deposition  on  the  ordainer  and  the 
ordained.  The  third  Council  of  (,'arthage  (canon  52) 
forbade  it  along  with  rebaptism.  Whether  the  ordina- 
tions of  heretics  and  schismatics  are  to  be  held  valid, 
and  whether  those  who  have  received  them  are  on  their 
reconciliation  to  be  received  in  their  several  orders,  is  a 
question  in  respect  to  which  the  practice  of  the  Church 
has  varied  considerably.  The  Council  of  Nice  decreed 
that  those  who  had  been  ordained  by  Meletius  should 
be  admitted  to  serve  the  Church  by  reotdinalion.  I'be 
68th  apostolical  canon,  while  condemning  the  reordi- 
nation  of  those  once  ordained  in  the  Church,  allows 
that  of  those  who  had  only  received  heretical  ordina- 
tion. The  second  Council  of  Saragossa  (A.D.  592)  rati- 
fies the  baptism  of  the  Arians,  but  condemns  their  ordi^ 
nations.  In  Ister  times  the  practice  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  has  also  been  ver}'  contradictory.  Thus  the 
ordinations  of  Formosus  were  declared  null  by  Stephen 
VI,  considered  valid  by  John  IX,  and  again  declared 
invalid  by  Sergius  III.  The  modem  Roman  practice 
of  raordaining  those  ordained  in  the  Church  of  England 
is  not  based  on  any  decree  of  the  Church,  and  has  not 
been  invariable,  "rhe  custom  of  the  Church  of  England 
forbids  reordination  in  the  case  of  those  ordained  within 
the  Church,  and  asserts  the  indelibility  of  the  ordina- 
tion character.  See  Aquinas, iStimm.  pars  iii,qu.  xxxviii, 
art.  ii ;  Augustine,  Cont,  Purmen.  lib.  ii,  c.  18 ;  Fp.  60  ad 
Bon^ac.  ii,  661  (ed.  Bened.) ;  Bingham,  Chrittiim  A  ntiq, 
bk.  iv,  ch. 7;  Courayer,  Valid.  AngL  Ord.  (Oxf.  1844) ; 
Palmer,  On  the  Church,  pt.  vi,  ch.  vi;  Blunt,  Did.  of 
Dod.  a.  T.    See  Obdim ation. 

Repairs  or  Chdrches.  Canon  86  of  the  Church 
of  England  enacts,  "The  church- wardens  or  questman 
shall  take  care  and  provide  that  the  churches  be  well 
and  sufficiently  repaired,  and  so  from  time  to  time  kept 
and  maintained,"  etc,  specifying  the  work  upon  win- 
dows, floor,  churchyard,  walls,  and  fences.  They  are 
also  to  "  see  that  at  every  meeting  of  the  congregation 
peace  be  well  kept,  and  that  all  persons  excommuni- 
cated, and  so  denounced,  be  kept  out  of  the  church." 
Canon  86  adds, "  Every  dean,  dean  and  chapter,  arch- 
deacon, and  others  which  have  authority  to  hold  ec- 
clesiastical visitations  by  composition,  law,  or  prescrip- 
tion, shall  survey  the  churches  of  his  or  their  jurisdic- 
tion once  in  every  three  years  in  his  own  person,  or 
cause  the  same  to'be  done,"  etc.  Usually  the  repair  of 
the  church  belongs  to  the  rector,  and  that  of  the  nave 
to  the  parishioners. 
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The  rtpairiDg  of  the  EsUbliahed  chinches  in  Scot- 
land belongs  to  the  heritors,  who,  if  they  resolve  to  build 
a  new  church,  must  build  it  so  large  as  to  accommodate 
two  thirds  of  the  examinable  permanent  population,  or 
persons  above  twelve  years  of  age.  The  presbytery  can 
ordain  the  heritors  to  make  the  necessary  repairs,  can 
appoint  a  visitation  to  a  decayed  church,  receive  the  re- 
|jort  of  the  tradesmen,  and  come  to  a  decision.  Un- 
endowed congregations  build  and  repair  their  own  pUoea 
ofwors'jip. 

Repentance  (Snb,  ittrivma)  signifies  a  chaagt 
of  the  mind  from  a  rebellious  and  disaffected  state  to 
that  submission  and  thorough  separation  from  iniquity 
by  which  converted  sinners  are  distinguished  (Malt,  iii, 
2-8).  Repentance  is  sometimes  used  generally  for  a 
mere  change  of  sentiment,  and  an  earnest  wishing  that 
something  were  undone  that  has  been  done.  In  a  sense 
analogous  to  this,  God  himself  is  said  to  repent;  but 
this  can  only  be  understood  of  his  altering  his  conduct 
towards  his  creatures^  either  in  the  bestowing  of  good 
or  infliction  of  evil — which  change  in  the  divine  con- 
duct is  founded  on  a  change  in  bis  creatures;  and«tbus, 
speaking  after  the  manner  of  men,  God  is  said  to  repent. 
In  this  generic  sense  also  Esau  "  found  no  place  of  re- 
pentance, though  be  sought  it  carefully  with  tears;" 
that  is,  he  could  not  move  his  father  Isaac  to  repent  of 
what  he  had  done,  or  to  recall  the  blessing  from  Jajob 
and  confer  it  on  himself  (Heb.  zii,  17 ;  Rom.  xi,  29 ;  2 
Cor.  vii,  10).  There  are  various  kinds  of  repentance, 
as  (1)  a  natural  repentance,  or  what  is  merely  the  effect 
of  natural  conscience ;  (2)  a  national  repentance,  such 
as  the  Jews  in  Babylon  were  called  unto,  to  which  tem- 
poral blessings  were  promised  (Ezek.  xviii,  80) ;  (3)  an 
external  repentance,  or  an  outward  humiliation  fur  sin, 
as  in  the  case  of  Ahab ;  (4)  a  hypocrilical  repentance, 
as  represented  in  Ephraim  (Hos.  vii,  16) ;  (5)  a  leg<d  re- 
pentance, which  is  a  mere  work  of  the  law  and. the  ef- 
fect of  convictions  of  sin  by  it,  which 'in  time  wear  off 
and  come  to  nothing;  (6)  an  evangelical  repentance, 
which  consists  in  conviction  of  sin,  accompanied  by  sor- 
row for  it,  confession  of  it,  hatred  to  it,  and  renunciation 
of  it.  A  legal  and  an  evangelical  repentance  are  distin- 
guished thus:  1.  A  legal  repentance  flows  only  from  a 
sense  of  daqger  and  fear  of  wrath,  but  an  evangelical 
repentance  produces  a  true  mourning  for  sin  and  an 
earnest  desire  of  deliverance  from  it.  2.  A  legal  repent- 
ance flows  from  unbelief,  but  evangelical  is  always  the 
fruit  and  consequence  of  a  saving  faith.  8.  A  legal  re- 
[lentance  consists  of  an  aversion  to  God  and  to  his 
holy  law,  but  an  evmgelical  flows  from  love  to  both. 
i.  A  legal  repentance  ordinarily  flows  from  discourage- 
ment and  despondency,  but  evangelical  from  encourag- 
ing hope.  6.  A  legal  repentance  is  temporary,  but  evan- 
gelical is  the  daily  exercise  of  the  true  Christian.  6. 
k  legal  repentance  does  at  most  produce  only  a  partial 
and  external  reformation,  but  an  evangelical  is  a  total 
change  of  heart  and  life.  The  author  as  well  as  object 
of  true  repentance  is  God  (Acts  v,  81).  The  subjects  of 
it  are  sinners,  since  none  but  those  who  have  rinned  can 
repent.  The  means  of  repentance  is  the  Word  and  the 
miaisteis  of  it ;  yet  sometimes  private  consideration, 
sanctified  afflictions,  conversation,  etc,  have  been  the 
instruments  of  rejwntance.  The  blessings  connected 
with  repentance  are  pardon,  peace,  and  everlasting  life 
(xi,  18).  The  time  of  repentance  is  the  present  life  (Isa. 
Iv)  0;  Eccles.  ix,  60).  The  evidences  of  repentance  are 
faith,  humility,  prayer,  and  obedience  (Zech.  xii,  10). 
The  necessity  of  repentaitce  appears  evident  from  the 
evil  of  sin;  the  misery  it  involves  us  in  here;  the  com- 
mands given  us  to  repent  in  God's  Word ;  the  promises 
made  to  the  penitent;  and  the  absolute  incapability  of 
enjoying  God  here  or  hereafter  without  it.  See  Dickin- 
son, Leitert,  let.  9;  Owen,  On  the  180<A  Pialm;  Gill, 
Body  of  Divinity,  s.  v. "  Repentance ;"  Ridgley,  Body  of 
JHcimly,  quest.  76;  Daviea,  Sermont,  vol.  iii,  serro.  44; 
Case,  Sermont,  serm.  4;  Whitefield,  Sermons, •  Saurin, 


Sermom  (Robinson's  transL),  toL  Hi ;  Seott^  Tnahmm 
Repentance.     See  Pknascb;  Pksitkkck. 

RepenQnae,  a  term  for  Slate  koUdajf*. 

Repetition.  OurLordinhisaennocKHiibelliiO 
(Matt,  vi,  7)  cautions  his  followers  against  vnajrai 
rtpelitiont  ( /SarroXoyf w )  in  pimrer.  See  Punx 
Forms  OF.  It  is  well  to  diatioguiah  that  this  is  not  6- 
rected  against  simple  repetitions,  which  may  often  aiix 
in  the  fervor  and  urgency  of  earnest  supplicatioB,  te 
against  the  ram  lepetitians  of  such  as  think,  wbetba  a 
theory  or  practice,  "  that  they  shall  be  heard  for  itei 
mucA -speaking."  The  idea  that  a  prevailing  uHritva 
attached  to  much  speaking  in  prayer  with  moltiDid- 
nouB  repetitions  has  been,  and  is,  found  in  must  d  tit 
false  systems  of  religion.  Perhaps  we  find  it  amta: 
Baal's  worshippere,  who  "  called  upon  the  nanw  of  Bsi) 
from  morning  to  noon,  saying,  O  Baal,  hear  otr  ( 1 
Kings  xviii,  26).  The  practice  was  certainly  cobmoi 
among  the  classical  heathen,  and  is  noticed  by  sisi! 
of  their  more  serious  writers  with  disapprobatien  «•, 
laughed  at  by  their  aatirista.  If  we  may  judge  by  tit 
hymns  of  Homer,  Orpheus,  and  Callimarhna,  we  nr 
suppose  that  the  pagan  prayers  were  so  stufled  np  wiib 
synonymous  epithets  and  prerogatives  of  the  Ddtri* 
to  be  justly  liable  to  the  censure  of  "  rain  repelilioca.' 
The  Jews  adopted  this  and  other  bad  practices,  iaw- 
much  that  it  wag  one  of  their  maxims,  "  He  that  laaki- 
plies  prayer  shall  be  heard."  The  same  idea  was  incri- 
cated  with  mn<!h  earnestness  by  Mohammed,  and  is  k 
this  day  exhibited  in  full  force  among  his  faOonn. 
Witness  the  following  from  the  Mi*kat-ttl-ifaaMi: 
"  The  prophet  said.  Shall  I  not  teach  yoa  an  act  lir 
which  you  may  attain  the  greatness  of  thoee  irho  kar? 
gone  before  you,  and  by  which  you  shall  precede  tdd 
posterity,  excepting  those  who  do  as  you  do?  Tta 
they  said.  Instruct  us,  O  prophet  of  God.  He  said,  b- 
peat  after  every  prayer  Subkan  AUiJk!  [O  mast  pat 
God!]  eleven  times, and ylUciAoaeAer  [God is  vOT^esl 
eleven  times,  and  Alhamdo  lillaki  [  praise  to  God^ 
eleven  times,"  Compare  this  poerility  with  the  m^ 
lime  instructions  of  our  Savioor.  But  again :  "  Wbo- 
ever  says  Subhcm  A  Udk  and  BiiamdiU  a  fa  undred  oaa 
in  a  day,  his  faults  shall  be  silenced,  though  ibey  be  ■ 
great  as  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Whoever  says,  moni^ 
and  evening,  SHbian  A  tUh  and  Bikatndiii  a  bmhtJ 
times,  no  one  will  bring  a  better  deed  than  his  oo  tt< 
day  of  resurrection,  except  one  who  should  have  aii 
like  him,  or  added  anj-thing  thereto."  To  these  iosDK- 
tions  the  Mohammedans  have  been  most  aUotin. 
There  are  those  among  CHiristians,  especially  JtMaa 
Catholics,  who  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  other  Aces 
a  great  number  of  times,  and  vainly  think  that  the  at- 
eoer  the  prayer  is  repeated  the  more  efficacioas  it  H 
L  e.  if  repeated  two  hundred  times  it  will  be  twice  i* 
good  as  if  repeated  only  one  hundred  times.  (See  i^e 
literature  in  Volbeding,  Index  ProgrammntwBt,  p.  J3: 
Haae,  Leben  Jem,  p.  229.)     See  Ave  Habia  ;  Paks- 

BOBTEB;  ROSARI. 

Repetitions  in  the  Litciiot.    An  objeetjaa  fca 

been  made  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  English  Chor^  tkat  U 
involves  vain  repetitions  and  a  useless  (oolixiiy.  Ii  ■• 
replied,  repetition  is  one  thing,  but  a  vain  rrpetittm  qsr  t 
another.  The  repetitions  in  the  Litargy  are  priDci]iaIi.> 
in  the  cry  "  Have  mercy  upon  us,"  and  in  the  use  '  < 
the  Lord's  Prayer  twice,  or  at  most  thrice,  in  the  loI::^ 
est  services,  and  in  the  responses  in  the  Litanr  aod  ihr 
Decalogue.  Reference  is  also  made  to  the  example  4 
our  Saviour  who  prayed  thrice  in  Gethaemane,  "sari-ic 
the  tame  vord^  (Kfatt.  xxvi,  44).  Fmrther,  the  po- 
tions which  we  address  to  Heaven  most,  for  the  sos 
part,  have  the  same  general  drift;  and  tbeie  can  be  s' 
advantage  in  arranging  them  in  a  perpetually  ihiagiT 
dress,  nor  will  they  be  the  better  received  becasar  J 
their  novelty. — Staunton,  Did.  of  the  CAtavJk,  s.  r. 

Re'phaiil  (Hdx  JiqthaH',  bitB'n,  Aeo&d  ^(Sn 
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Sept.  'Po^aqX),  a  aon  of  Shemaiafa  the  tevite,  of  the 
house  of  Obed-edom,  an  able-bodied  porter  in  the  ser- 
rice  of  the  house  of  God  in  David's  reign  ( 1  Chion. 
xxTi,7).     RC.  dr.  1015. 

Re'phab  (Heb.  Se'pkadt,  n^^,  riduti  Sept 
'Pa^),  a  son  of  Beriah,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  ances- 
tor of  Joshua  (1  ChroD.vii,  25).    Kapo8tl61& 

RepbaS'ah  (Heb.  Hqphayah',  n^i-),  healed  ofje- 
hoeahi  Sept.  'Pafota  T.  r.'Pa^i'a,  etc.),  the  name  of 
fire  Israelites. 

X.  The  second  named  of  ox  sons  of  Tola,  head  of  a 
family  in  Issachar  (1  Chron.  vii,  2).     6.C.  ante  1658. 

2.  Son  of  Binea,  and  seventh  in  lineal  descent  from 
Saul's  sun  Jonathan  (1  Cbron.  ix,  43).  B.C  long  post 
1000.    He  is  also  called  Rafha  (1  Chron.  viii,  87). 

3.  Son  of  Ishi,  and  one  of  the  chieftains  of  the  tribe 
of  Simeon,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiab,  who  headed  the  ex- 
pedition of  five  hundred  men  against  the  Amalekites  of 
Mt.  Seir  and  drove  them  out  (1  Chron.  iv,  42).  B.C 
dr.  725. 

4.  Son  of  Hut,  and  ruler  of  "  the  half  of  Jeru- 
salem. He  uded  in  rebuilding  the  wall  (Neb.  iii,  9). 
aa445. 

5.  Son  of  Hananiah  and  father  of  Aman,  among  the 
descendants  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chron.  iii,  21) ;  the  same 
with  Rhesa  (q.  v.)  of  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Luke 
iii,27). 

Repbalm  [many  Rtph'alm]  (Heb.  usually  with 
the  art.  ka-Rephaim',  C^KBin  [see  below]),  a  name 
which  frequently  occurs,  and  in  some  remarkable  pas- 
■agee,a8  that  of  a  race  of  unusual  stature,  who  originally 
dwelt  in  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan.  The  earliest 
mention  of  them  is  the  record  of  their  defeat  by  Chedor^ 
Isomer  and  some  allied  kings  at  Ashterotb  Kamaim 
(Gen.  xiv,  5).  They  are  again  mentioned  (xv,  20); 
th^  dispersion  recorded  (Deut.  ii,  10,  20),  and  Og  the 
giant  king  of  Bashan  said  to  be  "  the  only  remnant  of 
them"  (iii,  11 ;  Josh,  xii,  4 ;  ziii,  12 ;  xvii,  15).  Extir- 
pated, however,  from  the  east  of  Palestine,  they  long 
found  a  home  in  the  West;  and  in  connection  with  the 
Philistines,  under  whose  protection  the  small  remnant 
of  them  may  have  lived,  they  still  employed  their  arms 
against  the  Hebrews  (2  Sam.  xxi,  18  eq. ;  1  Chron.  xx, 
i).  In  the  latter  passage  there  seems,  however,  to  be 
some  confuuon  between  the  Repbaim  and  the  eons  of 
a  particular  giant  of  Gath,  named  Kapha.  Such  a  name 
may  have  been  conjectured  as  that  of  a  founder  of  the 
race,  like  the  names  Ion,  Dorus,  Teut,  etc.  (Bottcher,  De 
Infnit,  p.  96,  note) ;  Kapha  occurs  also  as  a  proper  name 
(1  Chtpn.  vii,  25 ;  viii,  2, 37).  It  is  probable  that  they  bad 
poesessecldistrictswestof  the  Jordan  in  eariy  times,  since 
the  "  valley  of  Kephaim"  (koiX^C  tuv  T(r(i>><i>v,  2  Sam. 
V,  18;  1  Chron.  xi,  16;  Isa.  xvii,  6;  c.  ruv  yf/avruv, 
Joseph.  y4  n/.  vii,  4,  IX  a  rich  valley  south-west  of  Jeru- 
salem, derived  its  name  from  them.  That  they  were 
not  Canaanitee  is  clear  from  there  being  no  allusion  to 
I  hem  in  Gen.  x,  15-19.  They  were  probably  one  of 
those  aboriginal  peoples  to  whose  existence  the  tradi- 
tions of  many  nations  testify,  and  of  whose  genealogy 
the  Bible  gives  us  no  information.  The  few' names  re- 
corded have,asEwald  remarHs,a  Shemitic  aspect  {Geteh, 
det  VoUxt  Itr.i, 311);  but  from  the  hatred  existing  be- 
tween them  and  both  the  Canaanites  and  Hebrews,  some 
suppose  them  to  be  Japhethites, "  who  comprised  espe- 
cially the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  and  islaiKU"  (Ealisch, 
on  Gen,  p.  351).-    See  Cahaanitr. 

D"'l!tB"i  is  rendered  by  the  Greek  rersions  very  vari- 
ously (Sept  'Pa^ii/t,  yiyavrec,  yiycvcic,  deoftaxoi. 
Ttravcc,  and  tarpoi  [Psa.  Ixxxvii,  10;  Isa.  xxvi,  14, 
where  it  is  confused  with  □'^KBI ;  comp.  Gen.  1, 2],  and 
sometimes  vatpoi,  rt^vqcorcc,  especially  in  the  later 
versions).  In  the  A.  T.  the  words  used  for  it  are  "  Re- 
pbaim," "  giants,"  and  "  the  dead."  That  it  has  the  lat- 
ter meaning  in  many  paniges  is  certain  (Psa.  Ixxxviii, 


10;  Prov.ii,18;  ix,18;  xxi,16;  Isa. xxvi,  14, 19).  The 
quesrion  arises,  how  are  these  meanings  to  be  reconciled  ? 
Gesenius  gives  no  derivation  for  the  national  name,  and 
derives  "t  —mortui,  from  St^^,  tanavil,  and  the  proper 
name  Kapha  from  an  Arabic  rout  signifying  "  tall,"  thus 
seemihg  to  sever  all  connection  between  the  meanings 
of  the  word,  which  is  surely  mokt  unlikely.  Masios, 
Simon,  etc,  suppose  the  second  meaning  to  come  from 
the  fact  that  both  spectres  and  giants  strike  terror  (ac- 
cepting the  derivation  from  Tlf,  reminl,  "unstrung 
with  fear,"  R.Bechai,on  Deut, it);  Tilringa  and  Uiller 
from  the  notion  of  length  involved  in  stretcbiqg  out  a 
corpse,  or  from  the  fancy  that  spirits  appear  in  more 
than  human  size  (Uiller,  Syvtagm.  Hermen.  p.  206;  Virg. 
JEn.  ii,  772,  etc.).  J.  D.  Michaelis  (ad  hmclh  S.  Pot: 
p.  466)  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  Repbaim,  etc,  were 
troglodytes,  and  that  hence  they  came  to  be  identified 
with  the  dead.  Passing  over  other  conjectures,  Bdttcher 
sees  in  K^^  and  n^^l  a  double  root,  and  thinks  that  the 
giants  were  called  B^Kl^*^  (langarfaeti)  by  a  euphe- 
mism ;  and  that  the  dead  were  so  called  by  a  title  which 
will  thus  exactly  parallel  the  Greek  Kouovne,  cac/iqKo- 
rtc  (oomp.  Buttmann,  LexU.  ii,  287  sq.).  An  attentive 
consideration  seems  to  leave  little,  room  for  doubt  that 
the  dead  were  called  Repbaim  (as  Gesenius  ak)o4iints) 
from  some  notion  of  Shcol  being  the  residence  of  the 
fallen  spirits  or  buried  gia|its.  The  passages  which 
seem  most  strongly  to  prove  this  are  Prov.  xxi,  16 
(where  obviously  something  more  than  mere  physical 
death  is  meant  since  that  is  the  common  lot  of  all), 
Isa.  xxvi,  14, 19,  which  are  difficult  to  explain  without 
some  such  suppositiofi,  l8a.'xiv, '9,  where  the  word 
D^"!'^?  (Sept  oi  opCnvrtf  rijt  yiic),  if  taken  in  its  lit- 
eral meaning  of  goats,  may  mean  evil  spirits  represented 
in  that  form  (comp..  Lev.  xvii,  7),  and  especially  .Tob 
xxvi,  6, 6.  "  Behold  the  gyantes  (A.  V. "  dead  things") 
grown  under  the  waters"  (Doui^v  version),  where  there 
seems  to  be  clear  allusion  to  some  subaqueous  prison  of 
rebellious  spirits  like  that  in  which  (according  to  the 
HindQ  legend)  Vishnft  the  water-god  confines  a  race  of 
giants  (comp.  wvS.apxoi,  as  a  title  of  Neptune,  Hesiod, 
Theog.ld/i;  Nork, fronitntti. und y?ui6. p. 819  sq.).  See 
Giant.  Branches  of  this  great  unknown  people  were 
the  following  ■ 

1.  Emim  (D^S^K;  Sept  'OfifiiV,  'I/t/uiiot),  smitten 
by  Chedorlaomer  at  Shaveh  Kiriathaim  (Gen.  xiv,  5), 
and  occupying  the  country  afterwards  held  by  the  Mo- 
abites  (Deut  ii,  10),  who  gave  them  the  name  D^13*'K, 
"  terrors."  The  word  rehdered^  tall"  may  perhaps  be 
merely  "  haughty"  (Ioxuovtk:').    See  Ehih. 

2.  A^AKIM  (D*<p9S;).  The  imbecile  terror  of  the 
spies  exaggerated  their  proportions  into  something  su- 
perhuman (Numb,  xiii,  28,  83),  and  their  name  became 
proverbial  (Deut.  ii,  10 ;  ix,  2).     See  Akakim. 

8.  ZuztM  (DM4T),  whose  principal  town  was  HaiQ 
(Gen.  xiv,  5),  and  who  lived  between  the  Amon  and  the 
Jabbok,  being  a  northern  tribe  of  Kephaim.  The  Am- 
monites who  defeated  them  called  them  Zamzummim, 
QtSTSt  (Deut  ii,  20  sq.,  which  is,  however,  probably 
an  eariy  gloss). — Smith.  See  Jour.  Sac,  Lit,,  Oct  1861, 
p.  151  sq.;  Jan.  1852,  p.  868  sq.;  ^ril,  1862,  p.  55  sq.; 
July,  1852,  p.  302  sq.;  Oct  1852,  p.  87  sq.;  Jan.  1858, 
p.  279  sq.    See  Zvzat. 

REPHAIM,  Valixy  of  (Heb.  E'mek  Bq/ihatm',  pK9 
n"'!tB'1;  Sept  ^  KoiXtlf  rSv  Teravwv  or  riyAvTuv;  in 
Josh,  yi)  or  'E/iiK  'Pa^v;  in  Ut.  iapayi  mtpta; 
Vulg.  vaUia  Rtyahiiim  or  giganium;  A.  V."  valley  of  the 
giants"  in  Josh,  xv,  8;  xviii,  16),  a  valley  beginning 
ai^acent  to  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  south-west  of  Jenisa- 
lem,  and  stretching  away  south-west  on  the  right  of  the 
road  to  Bethlehem  (Jo8h.xv,8;  xvii,  5;  xviii,  6;  2  Sam. 
V,  18, 22).  The  valley  appears  to  derive  its  name  from 
the  ancient  nation  of  the  Kephaim.    It  may  be  a  trace 
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of  an  early  wttlement  of  thein,  poanUy  after  they  were 
driven  from  their  original  seaU  east  of  the  Jordan  by 
Cbedotlaomer  (Uen.  ziv,  6),  and  before  they  a^in  mi- 
grated northward  to  the  more  secure  wooded  district*  in 
which  we  find  them  at  the  date  of  the  partition  of  the 
country  among  the  tribes  (Josh,  xvii,  15 ;  A.V. "  giants"). 
In  this  case  it  is  a  parallel  to  the  "  mount  of  the  Amal- 
ekiles"  in  the  centre  of  Palestine,  and  to  the  towns 
bearing  the  name  of  the  Zemaraim,  the  Avim,  the  Oph- 
nites,  etc,  which  occur  so  frequently  in  Benjamin. . 

The  valley  of  Rephaim  is  first  mentioned  in  the  de- 
scription given  by  Joshua  of  the  northern  border  of 
Judah.  The  passage  is  important:  "The  border  went 
up  by  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom  unto  the  south 
side  of  the  Jebusite :  the  same  is  Jerusalem ;  and  the 
border  went  op  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  that  lietb  be- 
fore the  valley  of  Hinnom  westward,  which  is  at  the 
end  of  the  valley  of  the  giants  northward"  (x v,  8),  The 
last  clause  in  the  Hebrew  is  not  quite  clear  (FISpS 
nines  O^XO'P'S?).  It  may  mean  that  (he  boundarj- 
line  was  north  of  the  valley,  or  that  the  valley  was  north 
of  the  boundary.  The  latter  oonstmction  is  passible ; 
but  the  former  is  unquestionably  the  more  natural,  and 
is  supported  by  the  Sept.  and  the  Vulgate,  and  also  by 
most  commentators.  If  this  interpretation  be  admitted, 
the  situation  of  the  valley  is  certain :  it  lay  on  the  south 
of  the  hill  which  endoaed  Hinnom  on  the  west  This 
view  is  further  strengthened  by  the  notice  in  Josh,  zviii, 
16.  When  David  was  hiding  from  Saul  in  the  cave  of 
Adullaro,  we  are  told  that  the  Philistines,  no  doubt  tak- 
ing advantage  of  intestine  troubles,  invaded  the  moun- 
tain fastnesses  of  Israel.  A  band  of  them  pitched  in  the 
valley  of  Rephaim,  and  it  the  same  time  seized  and 
garrisoned  Bethlehem,  David's  native  place  (2  Sam. 
xxiii,  18, 14).  It  was  then  that  three  of  his  warriors,  to 
gratify  a  wish  of  their  chief,  broke  through  the  enemies' 
fines  and  drew  water  from  the  well  by  the  gate  of  Beth- 
lehem. The  narrative  shows  clearly  that  the  valley  of 
Rephaim  could  not  have  been  far  distant  from  Bethle- 
hem (1  Chron.  xi,  15-19).  The  "  hold"  (ver.  14)  in  which 
David  found  himself  seems  (though  it  is  not  clear)  to 
have  been  the  cave  of  Adullam,  the  scene  of  the  com- 
mencement of  his  freibooting  life ;  but,  wherever  situ- 
ated, we  need  not  doubt  that  it  was  the  same  fastness 
as  that  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  v,  17,  since  in  both  cases 
the  same  word  (I'l^XSn,  with  the  definite  article),  and 
that  not  a  usuM  one,  is  employed.  The  story  shows 
very  clearly  the  predatory  nature  of  these  incursions  of 
the  Philistines.  It  was  in  "  har\-e8t  time"  (ver.  13). 
They  had  come  to  carry  off  the  ripe  crops,  for  which  the 
valley  was  proverbial  (Isa.  xvii,  6),  just  as  at  Pas-dam- 
mim  (1  Chron.  xi,  18)  we  find  them  in  the  parcel  of 
ground  full  of  barley,  at  Lehi  in  the  field  of  lentiles  (2 
•Sam.  xxiii,  11),  or  at  Keilab  in  the  threshing-iloois  (1 
Sam.  x.Kiii,  I).  Their  animals  (l^n)  were  scattered 
among  the  ripe  com  receiving  their  load  of  plunder. 
The  '■garrison,"  or  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  expedi- 
tion, was  on  the  watch  in  the  village  of  Bethlehem.  On 
two  other  occasions,  soon  after  David  was  proclaimed 
kingi  the  Philistines  invaded  the  mountains  and  drew 
up  their  armies  on  the  same  plain;  they  were  at  once 
attacked  by  David's  veterans  and  routed  with  great 
slaughter  (2  Sam.  v,  18,  22;  1  Chron.  xiv,  9-13).  The 
destruction  inflicted  on  them  and  on  their  idols  was  so 
signal  that  it  gave  the  place  a  new  naine,  and  impressed 
itself  on  the  popular  mind  of  Israel  with  such  distinct- 
ness that  the  prophet  Isaiah  could  employ  it,  centuries 
after,  as  a  symbol  of  a  tremendous  itnpending  judgment 
of  God — nothing  less  than  the  desolation  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole  earth  (Isa.  xxviii,  21, 22).  See  Prba- 
ziM,  Moi;nt. 

But  from  none  of  these  notices  do  we  learn  anything 
of  the  position  of  the  valley.  Joscphns  in  one  place 
(Ant.  vii,  4, 1)  says  that  the  valky  of  Ihe  giant*  was 
near  Jerusalem ;  and  in  another  place  (vii,  12, 4),  when 
narrating  the  story  of  the  drawing  of  water  from  the 


wen  at  Bethkbem,  in  which  be  makes  a  tttagc  ■to- 
der,  he  says  the  valley  extended  from  Jenualan^icli 
city  of  Bethlehem."  Euaebius  and  Jerome,  an  tk  oth 
hand,  place  it  on  the  norih  of  Jerusalem  (OmMOUu. 
"  Raphaim"),  and  in  the  territory  of  Benjamin  (iUiT. 
"  Eipec  Raphaim").  Their  notices,  howertr,  an  \xti 
and  nnaatiafactory  (see  Onowiatl.  s.  v.  "OIh  Tia» 
rum,"  and  the  excellent  note  by  Bonfr^re).  A  poiiit 
north-west  of  the  city  is  adopted  bv  Ffiitt  {fiam.i. 
383  b),  apparently  on  the  ground  of  the  tenm  dihA. 
XV,  8,  and  xviii,  16,  which  certainly  do  lean  it  iiMi 
whether  the  valley  is  on  the  north  of  the  boondin  it 
the  boundary  on  the  north  of  the  valley;  tndTaUtiB 
his  last  investigatioiu  (Driitt  Wattderng,  p.  W),  »- 
clusively  adopla  the  Wadg  I)er  Jam  ( W.  ilaHrwM 
Van  de  Velde's  map),  one  of  the  side  valleys  of  tht  gra 
Wady  Beit  Hanlna,  as  the  valley  of  Bq>liain>.  Ite 
position  is  open  to  the  obvious  objection  ttixpet 
distance  from  both  Bethlehem  and  thecareofAdilin 
(according  to  any  position  assignable  to  the  ktuf  >  u 
meet  the  requirements  of  2  Sam.  xxiii,  13.  Sm  ik 
latur  part  of  the  16th  century  the  name  has  btn  «■ 
tached  to  the  upland  plain  which  stretches  kuiIi  <i 
Jerusalem,  and  is  crossed  by  the  road  to  BeUilebes- 
the  Bik'ak  of  the  modem  Arabs  (Tobler,/OTwiifr»,i, 
401).  Dr.  Robinson  says,  "  As  we  adranced  (kks^ 
the  holy  city)  we  had  on  the  right  low  hiBi,  «»ii « 
the  left  the  cultivated  valley  or  plain  ofBepluim.«ili< 
i 'giants,' vrith  gentle  hills  beyond.  This  [Jain  is bntl 
and  descends  gradually  towards  the  south-vest  wMi. 
contiacta  in  that  direction  into  a  deeper  ud  nuranr 
valley,  called  Wady  el-  Wtrd,  which  uniies  tntiH  « 
with  Wady  Ahmed,  and  finds  iu  way  to  the  Meditan- 
nean. .  The  plain  of  Rephaim  extends  nenlT  a  ibe 
city,  which,  as  seen  from  it,  appears  to  be  almost  ra  t>< 
same  level.  As  we  advanced  the  plain  was  teraiM 
by  a  slight  rocky  ridge,  forming  the  browof  thenlkya 
Hinnom"  (Rttearcha,  i,  219).  It  is  true  that  liii  tna 
has  more  of  the  nature  of  a  plateau  or  plain  contiiiin- 
biy  elevated  than  a  valley  in  the  onlinaiy  aente.  b 
on  the  south-west  it  does  partake  more  of  thia  clmx- 
ter  (see  Bonar,  Land  of  Promite,  p.  177),  ind  yim^ 
in  designating  so  wide  and  open  a  tract  br  the  nuotrf 
the  Rephaim  valley  there  was  a  sort  of  play  oo  the  pas 
race  with  which  it  was  associated,  as  if  it,  like  i^ 
must  set  at  naught  ordinary  dimensional  Snub  cf 
Mount  Zion— the  moat  southern  part  of  the  rafcy  ^ 
Gihon— is  called  H'ody  Rafualk  by  the  Anbi,»t«» 
corresponds  to  Repkaim  in  Hebrew.  Heow  Scbiin 
infers  that  this  is  the  true  valley  of  BephaJm,  tbo^* 
usually  Uken  for  that  of  the  son  of  Uiniica  (fAt 
p.  240).     See  jKKCSAikH. 

Repha'ima,  so  the  Hebrew  plural  ftxftiim  (¥^ 
is  incorrectly  pluralized  again  in  English  in  tk«  i  >• 
((•eiL  xiv,  6;  XV,  20). 

Reph'ldlm  (Heh.  Repiidim',  0"^^ "f*' 
u  e.,  perhaps,  retting-plaeet ;  Sept.  and  Joaephna,  Pi*- 
tiv),  a  sution  of  the  Israelites  on  their  jonmeytluwjt 
the  Arabian  desert,  to  which  they  passed  from  the  Deal 
of  Sin  (  Exod.  xvii,  1 X  situated,  acconiing  to  X"^ 
xxxiii,  14  aq.,  between  Alush  and  the  wiklenes  d 
Sinai.  Here  the  Aroalekitea  attacked  Inael,  bat  •« 
repUlscd  (Exod.  xvii,  8  sq.).  Here  also  Moaei »«» 
the  rock,  from  which  the  fountain  of  water  lespeilfci"; 
to  which  the  later  Jewish  traditions  added  mm;  o*^ 
wonders,  as  that  the  rock  itself  followed  the  P*"!*  ° 
their  journey,  supplying  water  always  (see  Wettafl"*" 
Schottgen,  on  1  Cor. x,4;  Buxtorf, •£««*'-P-^'5; 
The  knowledge  of  this  miraculous  gift  of  wster  i*" 
the  Romans.  Tacitus  alludes  to  it  (//i»tT,3),i»l*I" 
poses  that  Moses  was  guided  by  wild  asses,  and  tl"" '? 
the  green  pasture,  to  the  exact  spot  where  '•'"." 
concealed  (comp.,  in  the  Grecian  mytbdogT.J^**^ 
Fkusan.  iv,  36,  6 ;  but  the  legend  of  Hippoo"*  l*"^ 
Afel.  V,  266  sq.]  has  scarcely  any  points  »f '«*°'"^' 
The  most  definite  indication  as  tothetituatioaofKI^ 
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Urn  is  incidentally  lupplied  in  tbe  Scripture  account 
r  the  above  miracle.  While  encamped  at  Kephidim, 
there  was  no  water  for  tbe  people  to  drink,"  and  tbey 
lurmured  against  Moses.  He  was  therefore  command- 
(I  to  "go  on  p37,  poM,  L  e.  cross  the  desert  shore)  be- 
>re  tbe  people,"  and  with  his  rod  to  smite  "  the  rock  in 
loieb,"  upon  which  ( 'iVtn  hy,  the  towering  clilT 
ouDding  the  range  et-Tlh)  Jeborab  stood.  (This  ad- 
lirably  suits  tbe  entrance  of  Wady  HibrAn,  but  is  utter- 
r  vague  and  inapt  if  spoken  of  the  interior.)  In  con- 
equence  of  this,  Rephidim  was  celled  Mauah  ("temp- 
ation")  and  Meribah  ("  chiding").  As  the  Israelites, 
hough  encamped  in  Rephidim,  were  able  to  draw  their 
eedful  supply  of  water  from  "  the  lock  in  Hortb"  the 
wo  phices  must  have  been  adjacent.  Assuming  Jebel 
Iftsa  to  be  Sinai  (or  Horeb),  and  that  the  Israelites  ap- 
'roached  it  by  Wady  es-Sheik,  which  is  the  only  prac- 
icable  route  for  such  a  multitude  coming  from  Egypt, 
t  follows  that  Rephidim  was  not  more  that;  one  march 
-and  apparently  a  short  one — distant  from  the  moun- 
iin.  Notwithstanding  this  indication,  however,  the 
osition  of  Kephidim  has  created  much  discussion  among 
ravellcrs  and  sacred  geographers.  Josephus  appears  to 
Mate  it  veiy  near  to  Sinai,  and  states  that  the  place 
ras  entirely  destitute  of  water,  while  in  their  preceding 
sarcbes  the  people  had  met  with  fountains  {A  nl.  iii,  1, 
,  and  5,  1).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  say  it  was  near 
fount  Horeb  (  (htomatt,  a.  v.  "  Rapbidim"  ).  Cosmas 
ilaces  it  at  the  distance  of  six  miles,  which  agrees  pret- 
>•  nearly  with  that  of  Nebi  Saleh  (  To/ioi/rophui  Chrit- 
iana,  v,  207  sq.).  Robinson  removes  it  some  miles  far- 
her  down  Wady  es-Sheik  to  a  narrow  gorge  which 
i>rms  a  kind  of  door  to  the  central  group  of  moun- 
aiiis.  He  gets  over  the  difficulty  in  regard  to  the 
irnximity  of  Horeb  by  affirming  that  that  name  was 
liven,  not  to  a  single  mountain,  but  to  the  whole  group 
Bib.  Res.  i,  120).  See  Horeb.  Mr.  Sandie  places  Reph- 
dim  at  the  extreme  end  of  Wady  er-R&hah,  and  iden- 
ilies  it  with  a  Wad;/  Rudhwan,  He  supposes  that  the 
sraelites  marched  firom  the  coast  plain  of  el-Kaa  by 
Tody  Daghadah  (_Hortb  and  Jerusalem,  p.  169).  This 
oute,  however,  would  scarcely  be  practicable  for  such  a 
Doltitude.  Lepsius  (ed.  Bohn,  p.310  sq.),  Stewart  {Tent 
aid Kkm),  Riuer  {Pal.  und  Syr.  i,  738  sq.),  Stanley 
Syr.  and  Pal.  p.  40  sq.),  and  others,  locate  Rephidim 
D  Wady  Feir&n,  near  the  base  of  Mount  Serb&I,  especial- 
rat  the  oasis  of  rZ-ZA-smeA  or  tbe  lock  Hen/ el-Khatalin 
Palmer,  Desert  of  the  Exodvs,  p.  135).  The  great  dis- 
uice  from  Sinai— twelve  hours'  march— and  the  abun- 
lance  of  water  at  Feiran  appear  to  be  fatal  to  this  the- 
fy.  No  spot  in  the  whole  peninsula  has  such  a  supply 
f  water,  and  Feiran  is  on  this  account  called  "the  par- 
diae  of  the  Bedawln."  The  position  of  liephidim,  it  is 
hua  seen,  largely  depends  upoh  the  route  which  tbe  Is- 
aeliles  may  be  supposed  to  have  taken  from  the  Desert 
f  Sin  to  Mount  Sinai.  Murphy  ( CommenL  on  Exod. 
<.  174  sq.)  regards  that  by  way  of  Wady  Hibran  as  be- 
ng  out  of  the  question,  partly  on  account  of  its  length 
whereas  it  is  really  little,  if  any,  farther  than  either  of 
he  two  other  practicable  ones,  especially  the  northern 
ne  by  way  of  the  Debbct  er-Ramleh,  which  he  prefers), 
nd  partly  on  account  of  the  narrow  and  difficult  passes 
Mpecially  Nagb  Ajameh)  along  it,  which,  however,  are 
10  worse  than  many  others  in  different  parts  of  their 
ilentified  route  (see  Palmer,  Desert  of  the  Exodus 
Anier.  ed.],  p.  228).  Keil,  who  likewise  prefers  the 
aroe  northern  route  for  reaching  Sinai,  observes  {Com- 
wafc  on  Pm.  [Clarke's  ed.]  ii,  75)  that  Rephidim  lay 
It  only  one  day's  distance  from  Sinai  (Exod.  xix,  2). 
le  therefore  locates  Rephidim  at  the  point  where  the 
Vsdy  es-Sheik  opens  into  the  plain  er-R&hah,  al- 
hough  this  would  be  almost  at  the  foot  of  Sinai,  and 
last  several  fountains  wbicb  would  have  relieved  their 
hint  without  the  need  of  a  miracle.  If,  on  the  other 
land,  we  should  place  Rephidim  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Vady  cs-Shcik,  this,  according  to  Keil's  own  showing. 


would  be  about  as  far  from  Sinai  as  the  mouth  of  Wady 
Hibr&n,  which  last  is,  after  all,  only  twenty  miles,  fol- 
lowing the  windings  of  the  valleys.  Tbe  great  objec- 
tion to  the  access  by  way  of  the  Debbet  er-Ramleh  is 
that  although  this  (as  the  name  signifies)  isin  the  main 
a  sandy  plain,  yet  there  are  not  wanting  springs  at  va- 
rious points  along  its  course — one  especially,  Ain  el-Ak- 
dar  (i.  e.  "  the  green"),  being  situated  just  at  its  junction 
with  Wady  es-Sheik  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  i,  125).  By 
the  way  of  the  plain  el-KAa  and  Wady  Hibran,  on  the 
conttar>-,  there  is  total  drought,  so  that  the  Israelites,  as 
the  narrative  requires,  would  have  exhausted  the  slock 
brought  probably  from  Elim,  without  having  been  mean- 
while in  a  region  where  their  scouts  could  have  procured 
water  within  any  reaching  distance.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, the  most  natural  route  of  all — by  way  of  Wady  Fei- 
ran— must  be  suspected,  which,  as  already  said,  is  the 
best  watered  and  moat  fertile  of  all  in  that  vicinity 
{ibid,  i,  126).  There  is  still  another  route  from  the  Red 
Sea  at  Ras  Abu-Zenimah  (where  the  Israelites  evident 
ly  encamped)  to  Sinai — namely,  by  way  of  Sarabet  el- 
Khadlm.  This,  although  not  so  smooth  as  by  wadies 
Feiriin  and  es-Sheik,  is  nevertheless  quite  practicable, 
and  is  often  taken  by  modem  travellers.  This  route  is 
advocated  by  Knobel,  Keil,  Cook  (in  his  Speaker's  Com- 
mentan/),  aiid  others,  who  find  the  Desert  of  Sin  in  Deb- 
bet er-Ramleh,  Dophkah  in  Wady  Tth,  and  perhaps 
Alusb  in  Wady  el-Esb.  Tbe  water  supply  on  this  route 
is  good,  but  the  presence  of  a  military  force  of  Eg>'(^ 
tiaus  at  the  mines  in  Sarabet  el-Khadlm  is  a  grave  ob- 
jection to  its  having  been  followed  by  the  Israelites, 
There  ore  two  traditionary  spots  fixed  upon  as  the  scene 
of  Moses'  smiting  of  the  rock,  and  hence  called  Uajr 
Misa,  or  "  Moses's  Rock."  One  is  pointed  oiit  by  the 
Arabs  in  Wady  FeirSn,  and  the  other  by  tbe  monks  in 
Wady  Lejab.  The  former  is  loo  distant  and  the  latter 
too  near  for  the  Biblical  account.  See  Meribah.  If 
the  Israelites  approached  Sinai  by  way  of  Wady  Hibran, 
we  should  look  for  Rephidim  at  the  entrance  of  that 
valley  from  the  pUin  along  the  Red  Sea,  as  suggested 
under  the  article  Exodh;  but  if  they  reached  Mount 
Sinai  by  way  of  Wady  Feirftn,  as  most  writers  suppose, 
or  by  way  of  .Sarabet  el-KhadIro,  then  we  must  prob- 
ably look  for  Rephidim  somewhere  near  tbe  entrance 
from  Wady  es-Sheik  to  the  plain  er-Rihah,  perhaps  at 
the  pan  of  el-Wutiyeh,  indicated  above  by  Robinson. 
This  defile  was  visited  and  described  by  Burckhardt 
{St/riureUu,  p.  488)  as  at  about  five  hours'  distance  from 
where  it  issues  from  tbe  plain  er-Rahah,  narrowing  be- 
tween abrupt  cliffs  of  blackened  granite  to  about  forty 
feet  in  width.  Here  is  also  the  traditional  "seat  of 
Moses."  Within  the  pass  the  valley  expands,  affording 
ample  space  for  a  large  camp.  Tbe  nearest  water  is  in 
Wady  Sbeb,  two  miles  distant  to  the  south-west  (Por- 
ter, Hand-book,  p.  65).  See  Ridgaway,  The  Lordts 
Land,  p.  57  sq.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  location 
of  Kephidim  at  el  -  Watlyeh  are  forcibly  presented  by 
Mr.  Holland  in  Jerusalem  Rtcotered,  p.  420  sq.    Seis 

SiMAI. 

Reposoir.  1.  A  receptacle  for  the  tabemacla  in 
the  procession  of  Corpus  ChristL  2.  A  chapel  and  shel- 
ter for  travellers  on  the  wayside,  common  in  Italy :  one 
of  the  13th  century  is  itear  Fismes.  A  pilgrim's  chapel 
remains  on  Lansdown,  near  Bath. 

RepoUBS^,  a  French  artistic  term  signifying  kam- 
mered  work. 

Repreaentation.  The  theological  use  of  this 
word  by  English  writers  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries 
was,  in  the  strict  Sense  of  its  Latin  original,  that  of 
"presenting  over  again"  in  reality;  the  subordinate 
idea  of  "  portrayal"  aa  in  a  picture,  being  little,  if  at 
an,  in  use  by  them.  Thus  when  bishop  Pearson  writes,  . 
"by  virtue  of  his  death,  perpetually  represented  to  his 
Father, '  he  destroyeth  bim  that  bath  the  power  of 
death,' "  the  word  refers  to  our  Lord's  continual  plead- 
ing of  tbe  sacrifice  once  offered.    It  is  of  importance  to 
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remember  this  uae  of  the  term  "  repreaentation,"  as 
it  i>  not  unfrequently  used  with  reference  to  the  eu- 
charistic  sacriBce ;  and  by  losing  sight  of  tlie  sense  in 
which  the  word  was  understood  by  former  writers, 
modem  readers  have  understood  "  representation"  to 
mean  a  dramatic  or  pictorial  imitation  rather  than  a 
real  and  actual  making  present,  and  offering  over  again, 
of  that  which  is  present  by  virtue  of  the  once  only  of- 
fered sacriAce.— Blunt,  Did.  ofTheologj),  s.  v. 
Representatloii,  Lat.    See  Lat  Repbkskhta- 

TIOK. 

Representen,  or  Habrotv  Hin.    See  Habbow 

COXTKOVTiRSY. 

Reproach  (usually  nB'^n,o><(i2oc),the-act  of  find- 
ing fault  in  opprobrions  terms,  or  attempting  to  expose 
to  infamy  and  disgrace.  In  whatever  cause  we  engage, 
however  disinterested  oar  motives,  however  laudable 
our  designs,  reproach  is  what  we  must  expect.  But  it 
becomes  us  not  to  retaliate,  but  to  bear  it  patiently ; 
lihd  80  to  live  that  every  charge  brought  against  us 
be  groundless.  If  we  be  reproached  for  righteousness' 
sake,  we  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed,  nor  to  be  afraiil. 
All  good  men  hare  thus  suffered,  Jesus  Christ  himself 
especially.  We  have  the  greatest  promises  of  support. 
Besides,  it  has  a  tendendy  to  humble  us,  detach  us  from 
the  world,  and  excite  in  us  a  desire  for  that  state  of 
blessedness  where  all  reproach  shall  be  done  away, — 
^ack,  Thevl,  Did. KV. 

Reprobation  is  equivalent  to  rtftction;  and  by  it 
is  usually  understood  the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  that  a 
portion  of  mankind,  by  the  eternal  counsel  or  decree  of 
God,  has  been  predestined  to  eternal  death.  Condition- 
al reprobation,  or  rejecting  men  from  the  divine  mercy, 
because  of  their  impenitence  or  refusal  of  salvation,  is  a 
scriptural  doctrine.  Against  the  unconditional,  absolute 
reprobation  taught  by  rigid  Calvinists,  the  following 
objections  may  be  urged :  1,  It  eaimot  be  reconciled  to 
the  love  ot  God,  "  God  is  love,"  "  He  is  loving  to 
every  man,  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his 
works,"  2,  Nor  to  the  wisdom  of  God ;  for  the  bring- 
ing into  being  a  vast  number  of  intelligent  creatures 
under  a  necessity  of  sinning  and  of  being  eternally  lost, 
teaches  nq  mOral  lesson  to  the  worid ;  and  contradicts 
all  those  notions  of  wisdom  in  the  ends  and  processes 
of  government  which  we  are  taught  to  look  for,  not  only 
from  natural  reason,  but  from  the  Scriptures,  8,  Nor 
to  the  grace  of  God,  so  often  magnified  in  the  Scriptures, 
For  it  does  nqt,  certainly,  argue  superabounding  rich- 
ness of  grace,  when  ten  thousand  have  equally  offended, 
to  pardon  one  or  two  of  them,  4,  Nor  to  those  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  which  represent  God  as  tenderly 
compassionate  and  pitiful  to  the  worst  of  his  creatures, 
"  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth ;" 
"The  Lord  is  long-suffering  to  us  ward,  not  willing 
that  any  should  perish,"  6,  Nor  to  his  justice.  We 
may  affirm  that  justice  and  equity  in  God  are  what 
they  are  taken  to  be  among  reasonable  men;  and  if 
men  everywhere  would  consider  it  as  contrary  to  jus- 
tic|  that  a  sovereign  should  condemn  to  death  one  or 
more  of  his  subjects  for  not  obeying  laws  which  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  them  to  obey,  it  is  manifestly 
unjust  to  charge  God  with  acting  in  precisely  the  same 
manner.  In  whatever  light  the  subject  be  viewed,  no 
fault,  in  any  right  construction,  can  be  chargeable  upon 
the  person  so  punished,  or,  as  we  may  rather  say,  de- 
stroyed, since  punishment  supposes  a  judicial  pn>cee<l- 
ing  which  this  act  shuts  out.  Every  received  notion 
of  justice  is  thus  violated.  6.  Nor  to  the  sincerity  of 
Gml  in  offering  salvation  by  Christ  to  all  who  hear  the 
Gospel,  of  whom  this  scheme  supposes  the  majority,  or 
at  least  great  numbers,  to  be  among  the  reprobate. 
That  God  offers  salvation  to  those  who  he  knows  will 
never  receive  it,  is  true;  but  there  is  here  no  insincerity, 
for  the  atonement  has  been  made  for  their  sins,  7,  Nor 
with  the  scriptural  declaration,  that  "(lod  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons,"    To  have  respect  of  persons  is  a 


phrase  in  Scripture  which  sometimes  refers  to  jaCo! 
proceedings,  and  signifies  to  judge  ftotn  partialitT  mi 
affection,  and  not  upon  the  tnerita  of  the  quern. 
"  Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God  ia  no  respecter  et  fo- 
sons;  but  in  every  nation  he  tliat  feareth  bin. a. 
worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  with  him'  (Xco  z. 
84,  85),  But  if  the  doctrine  of  reprobatioo  be  dk. 
then  it  necessarily  follows  that  there  is  paedsdr  tte 
kind  of  respect  of  persoos  with  God.  S.  This  docnw 
brings  with  it  the  repnlsive  and  shockiiig  opiaioa  tt 
the  eternal  punishment  of  infanta.  The  escape  bos 
this  is  either  by  annihilation  of  those  dying  in  iofMn. 
or  by  assuming  that  they  are  among  the  elect.  9.  Tb.< 
doctrine  destroys  the  end  of  punitive  jostke.  Tbi 
end  can  only  be  to  deter  men  from  oSeaee,  and  to  i^ 
strength  to  the  law  of  God.  But  if  the  wbote  bodv  v< 
the  reprobate  are  left  to  the  influenoe  of  their  filin 
nature  without  remedy,  they  cannot  be  delerml  bus 
sin  by  threats  of  inevitable  panishment ;  nor  can  llxr 
ever  submit  to  the  dominion  of  the  law  of  God :  tbu 
doom  is  fixed,  and  threats  and  examples  can  avail  mUr 
ing.     See  Watson,  Bib.  Did.  s.  v.     Camp.  Electh»l 

Reproof  (n^^*.  ri^sH  «3^<TXOc)t  Uame  er  i^»- 
hension  spoken  to  a  person's  face.  It 
from  a  reprimand  thus:  be  who  reproves  amtki^] 
out  his  fault,  and  blames  bim ;  be  who  repmBMb  ^■ 
fects  to  punish,  and  mortifies  the  offender.  Ia  rfAt 
reproof,  the  following  nil^s  may  be  obaemlt  LV< 
should  not  be  forward  in  reproving  oar  ddaW*- 
periors,  but  rather  to  remonstrate  and  snpiiiaAt  b 
redress.  What  the  ministers  of  God  do  in  Mk  Vm- 
they  do  by  special  commission  as  those  that  tM^tgh^ 
an  account  (1  Tim.v,  1;  HeUxiii,  17).    ,3L  Vkax 


not  reprove  rashly;  there  should  be  proof  I 

proof.    8,  We  should  not  reprove  for  digbt  ■Mb<. 

for  such  faults  or  defects  as  proceed  fram  oaMrflftb- 

ty,  from  inadvertency,  or  mistake  in  mattcia  ^JT  mti^ 

consequence.    4.  We  should  never 

ably,  as  to  the  time,  the  place,  or-  the 

6.  We  should  reprove  mildly  and  sweetly,  ia 

est  manner,  in  the  gentlest  terms,     &  We  i 

affect  to  be  reprehensive ;  perhaps  there  is  im  tm  f  i 

sidered  more  troublesome  than  he  who  deligbtsMfci- 

ing  fault  with  others.    In  receiving  reproof  it  ■■pi' 

observed,  1.  That  we  should  not  reject  it  mei^  k- 

cause  it  may  come  from  those  who  are  not  exae^A 

a  level  with  ourselves.    2.  We  should  consd 

the  reproof  given  be  not  actually  deserved ;  : 

er,  if  the  reprover  knew  all,  the   reproof  ' 

be  sharper  than  it  is.    8.  Whether,  if  taken 

and  patiently,  it  will  not  be  of  great   adraaQp  t 

us.     4,  That  it  is  nothing  but  pride  to  suppcee  that  n 

are  never  to  be  the  subjects  of  reproof,  since  it  b  ba- 

man  to  err. — Buck,  Theoi,  Diet  s,  v. 

Reptile,  a  word  not  used  in  the  A.  T.,  whii^  ie- 
ignates  this  class  of  animals  by  the  term  "creepii; 
thing"  (q,  v,),  but  covers  thereby  a  much  wider  rae> 
of  creatures.  The  following  are  the  tme  rrptilia  ore- 
tioned  in  Scripture,  They  almost  excla«ve]y  cox' 
of  various  unkiiown  species  of  serpents  and  liaards.  (• 
course  both  these  classes  were  unclean  to  tbe  Hebte«& 


Crocodile . 
Frog 


LIxard, 


(livyathAH "  Levtattaaa." 

Xtatmim "dnucon." 

rtatiYleAos "fTojj.' 

■  \UmhaTMa: "  trof." 

(OAmet. "saalL" 

VOeh "cbaneleoo." 

feftwJA "Hxard." 

smuimltA "•ptder." 

HnsMnuM. "mole." 

J»Si "tortoSMu' 

akAUb "adder.'* 

ospit "arp." 

drahm "drajfon." 

mMdna "vlper.- 

spMk, "vluer.- 

pithm "sdrtw," 

thtphipMn •'  sdrter,- 

L«s*P*<" "cockatrice.* 

Requiem,  a  musical  mass  for  the  dead  is  ■^ 


Serpent. 
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Church  of  Bome,  to  called  from  the  words  nf  the  lu- 
troit, " Requiem  teternam  dona  eiSiDomine," Give  them 
eternal  rest,  O  liotd,  etc.  (2  Eadr.  ii,  84,  85);  aiid  the 
utiphon  for  the  paalms  in  place  of  the  Gloria  Patri. 

Rer^dos  (written  also  lardot,  ftom  Fr.  rarriirt- 
dM),thewalloraci«enat  thebackof  an  altar,  seat,  etc. 
It  was  osnally  ornamented  with  panelling,  etc.,  espe- 
cially behind  an  altar,  and  aometimes  was  enriched  with 
a  profusion  of  niches,  bbttresses,  pinnacles,  statues,  and 
other  decorations,  which  were  often  painted  with  brill- 
iantcolora.  Reredoaes  of  this  kind  not  unfreqnently  ex- 
tended across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  church,  and  were 
sometimes  carried  up  nearly  to  the  ceiling,  as  «t  St.  Al- 
ban's  Abbey,  Durham  Cathedral,  Gloucester  Cathedral, 
St.Savioar's  Church,  Sonthwark;  Christ  Church,  Hamp- 
shire, etc  In  Tillage  churches  they  were  generally  sim- 
ple, and  appear  very  frequently  to  have  had  no  ornaments 
formed  in  the  wall,  though  sometimes  corbels  or  niches 
were  provided  to  carry  images,  and  sometimes  that  part 
of  the  wall  immediately  over  the  altar  was  panelled. 

Remains  of  these, 
more  or  less  injured, 
are  to  be  found  in 
many  churches, 
particularly  at  the 
east  ends  of  aisles, 
as  at  St.  Michael's, 
Oxford ;  Hanwell 
and  Enstone,  Ox- 
fordshire; Solihull, 
Warwickshire,  etc; 
and  against  the  east 
wall  oflhe  transept, 
as  in  St.  Cuthbert'n, 
Wells.  It  was  not 
unusual  to  decorate 
the  wall  at  the  back 
of  an  altar  with 
panellings,  etc.,  in 
wood,  or  with  em- 
broidered hangings 
of  tapcstr}' -  work, 
to  which  the  name 
of  reredos  was  giv- 
en :  it  was  al^  ap- 
plied to  the  screen 
between  the  nave 
and  choir  of  a 
church.  The  open 
flre-hearth,  fre- 
quently used  in 
ancient  domestic 
halls,  was  likewise 
called  a  reredos. — 

Keredos  of  Altar,  Enatone,  dr.  UM.  Vj^r^eT.GIottarg  of 
'  A  rchtlect.  s.  v. 

Resclasory  Aot,  an  act  of  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
nent  passed  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  annulling 
ill  acu  passed  between  1638  and  1660  for  religion  and 
he  Reformation ;  denouncing  the  Solemn  League  and 
!)ovenant  and  the  Glasgow  Assembly  of  1688,  and  de- 
:laring  that  the  government  of  the  Church,  as  an  es- 
ential  royal  prerogative,  belongs  alone  to  the  crown. — 
Cadie,  Eeda.  Cydap.  s.  r. 

Rescript,  or  Codex  Rescbiptiw,  a  manuscript, 
he  original  writing  of  which  had  been  virtually  wipetl 
'Ut,  and  the  works  of  some  saint  or  father  written  over 
t.  A  codex  of  this  class  is  that  called  Codtx  Ephra- 
sn  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Paris.  Several  works 
f  the  Syrian  father  were  written  on  "portions  both  of 
be  Old  and  New  Testaments.  It  has  been  published 
y  Tischendorf,  with  a  carious  fac-simile  of  the  older 
nd  newer  handwriting.  By  the  application  of  a  chem- 
eal  tincture,  the  original  writing  of  a  rescript  can  now 
«  well  deciphered.  —  Eadie,  EccUt.  Cgdop.  s.  v.    See 

'ALUtPSiEST. 


Resemblance  to  God.    See  Imaob  op  God. 

Res'en  (Heb.  id.  ^IJ^,  a  halter,  as  in  Isa.  xxx,  20; 
Sept.  iiaai/i  v.  r.  dam)),  an  ancient  town  of  Assyria, 
described  as  a  great  city  lying  between  Nineveh  and 
Calah  ((ien.  x,  12).  Many  writers  have  been  inclined 
to  identify  it  with  the  Rhesina  or  Rhftana  of  the  Byz- 
antine authors  (Amm.  Marc  xxiii,  5;  Procop.  Bdl. 
Pen.  ii,  19;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  t.  'Pittiva),  and  of  Ptolemy 
(Geognqth.  T,  18),  which  waa  near  the  true  source  of 
the  western  Khabour,  and  which. is  most  probably  the 
rooilem  Rat  el-Am.  There  ate  no  grounds,  however, 
for  this  identification  except  the  similarity  of  name 
(which  similarity  b  perhaps  fallacious,  since  the  Sept. 
evidently  reads  ',01  for  'fii,  but  not  the  Samar.),  while 
it  is  a  fatal  objection  to  the  theory  that  Resaena  or  Re- 
eina  was  not  in  Assyria  at  all,  but  in  Western  Mesopo- 
tamia, 200  miles  to  the  west  of  both  the  cities  between 
which  it  is  said  to  have  lain.  Biblical  geographers 
have  generally  been  disposed  to  follow  Bochart  {Phalea, 
iv,  23)  in  finding  a  trace  of  the  Hebrew  name  in  Lit- 
ritta,  which  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon  (A  nab.  iii,  4,  9) 
as  a  desolate  city  on  the  Tigris,  several  miles  north  of 
the  Lycus.  The  resemUance  of  the  names  is  too  faint 
to  support  the  inference  of  identity ;  but  the  situation 
is  not  irreconcilable  with  the  scriptural  intimation. 
Ephrem  Syras  (Comment,  ad  loc.)  says  that  Rauu, 
which  he  substitutes  for  Resen  (the  Peshito  has  Remn), 
was  the  same  as  Rieh-A  tn  (fountain-bead) ;  by  which 
Assemani  Understands  him  to  mean,  not  the  place  in 
Mesopotamia  so  called,  but  another  Rish-Ain  in  Assyria, 
Aear  Saphsaphre,  in  the  province  of  Marga,  which  he 
finds  noticed  in  a  Syrian  monastic  history  of  the  Middle 
Ages  (Assemani,  Siblioth.  Orient,  iii,  2,  p.  709).  It  is, 
however,  still  uncertain  if  Rassa  be  the  same  with  Rish- 
Ain  ;  and,  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  a  name  so  exceed- 
ingly uncommon  (corresponding  to  the  Arabic  Ras  el- 
Ain)  affords  a  precarious  baas  for  the  identification  of  a 
site  so  ancient.'  The  Larissa  of  Xenophon  is  most  cer- 
tainly the  modem  NimrQd.  Resen,  or  Dasen — which- 
ever may  be  the  true  form  of  the  word — must  assuredly 
have  beia  in  this  neighborhood.  As,  however,  the 
Nimrfld  ruins  seem  really  to  represent  Calah,  while 
those  opposite  Mosftl  are  the  remains  nf  Nineveh,  we 
must  look  for  Resen  in  the  tract  lying  between  these 
two  sites.  Assyrian  remaina  of  some  considerable  ex- 
tent are  found  in  this  situation,  near  the  modem  village 
of  Selamigeh,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  probable  con- 
jecture that  these  represent  the  Resen  of  Genesis  (see 
Rawlinson,  Aneia^  Monardtiet,  i,  204).  No  doubt  it 
may  be  said  that  a  "great  city,"  such  as  Resen  is  .de- 
clared to  have  been  (Gen.  x,  12),  could  scarcely  have 
intervened  between  two  other  large  cities  which  are 
not  twenty  miles  apart ;  and  the  rains  at  Selamiyeh,  it 
must  be  admitted,  ar«  not  very  extensive.  But  perhaps 
we  ought  to  understand  the  phrase  "  a  great  city"  rela- 
tively— i.  e.  great,  as  cities  went  in  early  times,  or  great, 
considering  its  proximity  to  two  other  Urger  towns.  If 
this  explanation  seem  unsatisfactory,  we  might  perhaps 
conjecture  that  originally  Asshur  (Kileh-Sherghat)  was 
called  Calah,  and  Nimrhd  Resen;  but  that,  wh«n  the 
seat  of  empire  was  removed  northwards  from  the  former 
place  to  the  latter,  the  name  Calah  was  transferred  to 
the  new  capital.  Instances  of  such  transfpts  of  name 
are  not  unfrequent  The  later  Jews  appear  to  have 
identified  Resen  with  the  Kileh-Sherghat  mins.  At 
least  the  Tatgums  of  Jonathan  and  of  Jerasalem  explain 
Resen  by  Tel-Asar  (^oin  or  loxbn),  » the  mound  of 
Asshnr." — Kitto;  Smith.    See  Asbtria. 

Resentment,  generally  used  in  an  ill  sense,  im- 
plying a  determination  to  return  an  injury.  Dr.  Johtl- 
son  observes  that  resentment  is  a  union  of  sorrow  with 
malignity;  a  combination  of  a  passion  which  all  en- 
deavor to  avoid  with  a  passion  which  all  concur  to  de- 
test. The  man  who  retires  to  meditate  mischief  and 
to  exasperate  hia  own  rage;  whose  thoughts  are  em- 
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ployed  only  on  neant  of  di«treM  and  contrivances  of 
ruin ;  whose  mind  never  paiue*  from  the  remembrance 
of  hi«  own  sufferings  but  to  indulge  some  hope  of  en- 
joying the  calamities  of  another,  may  justly  be  num- 
bered among  the  most  miserable  of  human  beings — 
among  those  who  are  guilty,  who  have  neither  the 
gladness  of  prosperity  nor  the  calm  of  innocence.— Buck, 
rheoL  Did.  s.  v. 


Reserration,  or  Reatriotioii,  in  ethics,  is  the 

keeping  back  in  the  mind;  equivocation,  by  a  phrase 
which  means  one  thing  to  the  users  and  another  to 
those  who  hear  it.  It  may  be  distinguished  as  nal  and 
matlaL 

1.  Real  ratriditm  Ukes  place  when  the  words  us«l 
are  not  true  if  strictly  interpreted,  but  there  is  no  devi- 
ation from  truth  if  the  circumstances  be  considered. 
One  man  asks  another.  Have  you  dined?  and  the  an- 
swer given  is,  No.  The  party  giving  this  answer  has 
dined,  times  without  number;  but  his  answer  is  re- 
stricted by  the  circumstances,  as  to-day,  and  in  that 
sense  is  true. 

2.  Menial  rtttridim  consists  in  saying  so  far  what 
is  true  and  to  be  believed,  but  addhig  mentally  some 
qualiAcation  which  makes  it  not  to  be  true.  A  debtor, 
asked  by  his  creditor  for  payment  of  his  debt,  says,  "  I 
will  certainly  pay  you  to-morrow."  adding  to  himself, 
"  in  part ;"  whereas  the  words  audibly  uttered  referred  to 
the  whole  amount.  See  Fleming  and  Krauth,  Vocabu- 
lary of  Philotophkal  Scientx,  s.  v. 

Reserve  in  Trachino.    This  is  the  tuppTt»$ion,  in 
the  instruction  of  the  great  mass  of  Christians,  of  a  por- 
tion of  those  Gospel  doctrines  which  are  most  earnestly 
set  forth  in  Scripture,  as  if  they  were  a  erat  of  eso- 
teric mystery  of  which  ordinary  believers  are  unwor- 
thy, ami  which  should  be  reserved  as  a  reward  for  a 
lung  course  of  pious  submission.    The  maintainers  of 
this  svstem  of  teaching  affect  great  mystery  about  the 
bigb«)t  and  most  sacred  doctrines  of  Christianity  (such 
as  the  atonement,  the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  etc) ;  they 
regard  them  as  too  solemn  and  divine  to  be  vulgarized  by 
being  explicitly  and  prominently  put  before  the  Chris- 
tian world  at  large.   They  would  therefore  "  eoonomiro" 
the  knowledge  of  such  deep  doctrines,  retervmg  them  for 
communication  to  those  worthy  of  being  initiated,  mean- 
while asserting  that  the  ordinary  Christian  is  put  in  pos- 
session of  these  truths,  and  to  a  certain  degree  derives 
virtue  out  of  them,  by  partaking  of  the  sacraments,  etc 
It  is  on  the  authority  of  the  fathers  that  the  advocates 
of  "reserve"  chiefly  dwell  as  most  fully  and  expressly 
supporting  the  principle;  but  they  adduce  also,  in  jus- 
tification of  the  system,  the  reverence  it  has  a  tendency 
to  beget  for  sacred  things  (as  if  it  were  reverence,  and 
not  superstition,  in  those  who  know  not  what  they  are 
reverencing),  and  allege  that  doing  thus  they  are  act- 
ing a  merciful  part  in  keeping  those  in  ignorance  who 
would  not  make  a  profitable  use  of  knowledge  (just  as 
if  they  had  the  power  of  discerning  spirits).    They  con- 
tend that  they  are  imitating  the  most  perfect  Pattern 
of  wisdom  and  mercy,  who  thus  economizes  light  and 
knowledge  (e.  g.  concealing  the  Uospel  at  first  under  the 
veil  of  the  Mosaic  ritual),  as  if  it  were  a  system  of  phi- 
losophy of  their  own  they  undertook  to  teach,  or  as  if 
they  were  imitating  the  Deity  in  concealing  what  he 
had  revealed.    The  example  of  our  Lord  is  appealed  to, 
who,  they  say,  taught  openly  by  parables,  but  privately 
explained  the  mysteries  of  his  kingdom  to  his  disciples; 
a  case  quite  inapplicable,  as  our  Lord  used  raerve,  not 
to  his  disciples,  but  towards  wilful  unbelievers.     The 
system  is  also  vindicated  by  studiously  confounding  it 
with  the  gradual  initistion  of  Christians  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  religion,  and  the  necessity  of  gradual  teach- 
ing; and  the  care  requisite  to  avoid  teaching  anything 
which,  though  true  in  itself,  would  be  falsely  imderstood 
by  the  hearers  is  confounded  with  the  system  of  with- 
holding a  portion  of  <ios|)el  truths  from  those  able  and 
willing  to  receive  it.    It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that 


the  entire  system  is  opposed  to  the  Word  of  God,  wiiieii 
commands  ministers  not  to  shun  to  dcdne  to  the  peo- 
ple "  a«  the  counsel  of  God,"  and  that  it  is  cakolatad  i* 
throw  doubt  and  uncertainty  upim  the  whole  Chriad^ 
religion ;  for,  as  in  this  system  of  "reserve"  there  may 
be  an  indefinite  number  of  degrees,  none  can  erw  be 
sure  that  he  has  fathomed  the  system  and  aacotained 
what  is  the  real  inmost  doctrine  of  iu  advocate*.  See 
the  Rev.  Dr.  West's  Sermon  on  Reterve  m  Ttaddag^ 
Eden,  TkeoL  Did.  s.  v. 

Reserved  Cases,  among  Roman  Catholic  ean- 
ists,  are  certain  sins  which  are  to  be  dealt  with  by  high- 
er ecclesiastics  than  the  mere  priest,  who  may,  bo«- 
erer,  bestow  absolution  if  the  penitent  be  at  the  poiit 
of  death.  To  this  class  of  sins  belong  heresy,  gimiay, 
sacrilege,  and  certain  offences  against  the  prieslbood. 

Re'sheph  (Heb.  id.  Bl^n, /aiw,  as  ofken;  Sepu 
'Pairi^  V.  r.  'Sapa^\  one  of  the  descendants  of  Ephra- 
im,  a  "  son"  of  Beriah  (q.  v.)  (1  Chron.  vii,  25).  RC 
post  1658. 

Residenoe.  In  the  early  Church  there  were  laws 
regulating  the  residence  of  the  clergy,  and  their  deaga 
was  to  bind  them  to  constant  attendance  apoo  thnr 
duty.  The  Council  of  Sardica  had  several  canous  ndat- 
tng  to  this  matter.  The  seventh  decreed  that  no  bishop 
should  go  n'c  (TTprtn'nrt^ov,  to  the  emperor's  court,  aaleai 
the  emperor  by  letter  called  him  thither;  but  if  any  pe- 
tition was  to  be  preferred  to  the  emperor  relating  to  any 
civil  contest,  the  bishop  should  depute  his  apomtarme, 
or  resident  at  court,  to  act  for  him,  or  send  his  aeoaoaui, 
or  some  other  of  his  clergy,  to  jsoUcit  the  cause  in  hk 
name,  that  the  Church  might  neither  receive  daoiage 
by  his  absence  nor  be  put  to  unnecessary  expeosea.  An- 
other canon  of  the  Council  of  Sardica  limited  the  abseoce 
of  a  bishop  from  his  church  to  three  weeks,  unless  it 
were  upon  some  very  weighty  and  urgent  oocaann.  An- 
other allowed  the  same  time  fat  a  bishop  to  collect  the 
revenues  of  his  estate,  provided  he  there  odeUated  di- 
vine service  every  Lonl's  day.  By  two  other  eaaoos, 
presbyters  and  deacons  were  similarly  tied.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Agile  made  the  like  order  for  the  French  charehM. 
decreeing  that  a  presbyter  or  deacon  who  was  abaoii 
from  his  church  for  three  weeks  should  be  three  years 
suspended  from  the  communion.  By  a  rule  of  the  fourth 
Council  of  Carthage,  every  bishop's  bouse  was  to  be  near 
the  church.  The  fifth  council  prescribed  that  every  bish- 
op should  have  his  residence  near  his  principal  or  eatbe- 
dral  church,  which  he  should  not  leave,  to  the  n^kct 
of  h°is  cure. 

In  Great  Britain,  at  the  present  time,  residenoe  is  bow 
regulated  by  1  and  2  Vict  c  106.  The  penalties  for  it. 
without  a  license  from  the  bishop,  are,  one  third  of  the 
annual  value  of  the  benefice  when  the  absence  exoHds 
three  but  does  not  exceed  six  months;  one  half  of  the 
annual  value  when  the  absei)oe  exceeds  nx  but  does  i>< 
exceed  eight  months;  and  when  it  has  been  for  the  whole 
year,  three  fourths  of  the  annual  income  are  focCeind. 
Certain  persons  are  exempted  from  the  penalties  of  »•- 
residence,  as  the  heads  of  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cast- 
bridge,  the  warden  of  Durham  University,  and  the  head- 
masters of  Eton,  Winchester,  and  Westminster  schneis. 
Privileges  for  temporary  non-residence  are  granted  to  a 
great  number  of  persons  who  hold  oflices  in  catfa(drali> 
and  at  the  two  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
See  Bingham,  CArwfwm  Antiq.  bk.  vi,  ch.  iv,  p.  7 ;  Eadit. 
Ecclet.  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Resignation,  a  patient,  unresisting  aubmisswa  to 
the  will  of  God,  aclsnowledging  both  his  power  and  right 
to  afnicu  The  obligations  to  this  duty  arise  fron :  1- 
The  perfections  of  God  (Deut.  xxxii,  ^.  2.  The  par- 
pose  of  God  (Epb.  i,  II).  8.  The  commands  of  God 
(  Heb.  xii,  9).  4.  The  promises  of  God  ( I  Pet.  v,  T).  S. 
Our  own  interest  (Hos.  ii,  14,  15).  &  The  prospect  of 
eternal  felicity  (Heb.  iv,  9).    See  Patibscb. 

RESIGNATION,  Eccubiasticau  The  ancient 
Chureh  was  very  strict  in  the  matter  of  lesignatioos, 
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and  yet  there  were  cues  m  which  they  were  allowed : 
1.  When  a  bishop,  through  the  obstinacy,  hatred,  or  dis- 
gust of  any  people,  found  himself  incapable  of  doing 
them  any  service,  and  that  the  burden  was  an  intoler- 
able oppression  to  him ;  in  that  case,  if  he  desired  to 
resign,  his  resignation  was  accepted.  Thus  Gregory 
Nazianzeu  renounced  the  see  of  Constantinople  be- 
cause the  people  murmured  at  him  as  a  stranger,  2. 
When  in  charity  a  bishop  resigned,  or  showed  himself 
willing  to  resign,  to  cure  some  inveterate  schism.  Thus 
Chrysoatom  announced  his  willingness  to  resign  if  the 
people  had  any  suspicion  that  he  was  a  usurper.  In 
such  cases  canonical  pensions  were  sometimes  granted. 
The  following  are  the  rules  that  prevail  in  the  Church 
of  England :  It  can  be  made  only  to  a  superior,  and  it 
must  be  to  such  superior  as  the  one  from  whom  it  was 
immeJialelt)  obtained;  for  example,  where  institution 
was  required,  the  party  having  the  right  to  institute  is 
the  same  to  whom  resignation  is  to  be  made ;  and  in 
the  case  of  donatives,  resignation  is  to  be  made  to  the 
patron.  Resignation  must  be  made  personally,  and  not 
by  proxy:  that  is, it  must  be  made  either  by  personal 
appearance  before  the  ordinary,  or  by  an  instrument 
properly  attested  and  presented  to  him.  It  must  be 
made  without  any  condition  annexed;  in  the  words  uf 
the  instrument,  it  must  bo  made  "  absolute  et  simplici- 
ter,"  and  it  must  further  be,  in  the  words  of  the  same 
instrument,  "sponte  et  pure."  It  must  also  be  made 
voluntarily,  and  it  must  not  proceed  from  any  corrupt 
inducement.  If  an  incumbent  take  any  pension,  sum 
of  money,  or  other  benetit,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  or 
in  respect  of  the  resigning  of  a  benefice  having  cure  of 
wiuls,  such  a  transaction  is  criminal  in  the  view  of  the 
law,  and  both  the  giver  and  receiver  in  it  are  liable  to 
legal  penalties.  No  resignation  can  be  valid  till  accept- 
ed by  the  proper  ordinary,  but  the  law  has  provided  no 
remedy  if  the  ordinary  should  refuse  to  accept.  In  as 
far  as  legal  decisions  have  hitherto  gone,  the  ordinary 
is  no  more  compellable  to  accept  a  resignation  than  he 
is  to  admit  persons  into  holy  orders.  When  a  resigna- 
tion has  been  accepted,  notice  is  to  be  given  to  the  pa- 
trnn,  if  different  from  the  ordinary ;  and  lapse  does  not 
begin  to  run,  as  against  the  patron,  until  notice  of  the 
vacancy  has  been  properly  given  to  him.  A  lYes- 
byterian  minister  resigns  to  the  presbytery  in  whose 
bounds  his  charge  is.  See  Bingham,  Chrittiun  Antiq. 
bk.  vi,  ch.  iv,  p.  2 ;  Eden,  Theol.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Resolntionera,  or  Resoluttonlsts,  were  those 
who  approved  of  the  answer  given  by  the  commission- 
ers of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
(which  met  at  Perth  in  the  time  of  Charles  11)  to  the 
question  proposed  to  them  by  the  Parliament,  viz.  what 
persons  were  to  be  admitted  to  rise  in  arms  against 
Cromwell.  The  resolution  was,  that  all  persons  capable 
of  bearing  arms  were  to  be  admitted,  except  those  of 
bad  character,  or  obstinate  enemies  to  the  Covenant. 
Thoee  who  supported  it  were  called  RaolutumerSf  while 
those  who  opposed  it  were  designated  Prolettert  or  A  nli- 
Jiesoiu/ioiKra, 

Respect  of  Peksons  (xpovwn-oXij^io,  Rom.  ii,  1 1 ; 
Eph.  vi,  9;  CoL  iii,  26;  .Tames  ii,  1 ;  a  later  Greek  word, 
found  only  in  the  New  Test.,  and  modelle<)  after  the  use 
of  n9!0  with  C3D),  partiuWy  for  individuals.  God  ap- 
pointed that  the  judges  should  pronounce  sentence  with- 
out respect  of  pereons  (Lev.  xix,  16 ;  Deut.  xvi,  17, 19). 
That  they  should  consider  neither  the  poor  nor  the  rich, 
the  weak  nor  the  powerful,  but  should  attend  only  to 
imlh  and  justice.  God  has  no  respect  of  persons.  The 
.lews  complimented  our  Saviour  that  he  told  the  truth, 
without  respect  of  persons,  without  fear  (Matt  xxii,  16 ; 
Isa.  xxxii,  1-16).  Jude  (ver.  IS),  instead  of  the  phrase 
"  to  have  respect  of  persons,"  has  "  to  admire  persons." 

Our  English  term  rrtpeet  seems  to  imply  some  kind 
of  deference  or  submission  to  a  party ;  but  this  is  not  al- 
ways the  proper  meaning  to  be  annexed  to  it  in  Script- 
ure.   When  we  read  (Exod.  ii,  26)  "  God  had  respect  to 


the  children  of  Israel,"  it  can  only  express  his  compas- 
sion and  sympathy  fur  them ;  when  God  had  respect  to 
the  offering  of  Abel  (Gen.  iv,  4),  it  imports  to  accept /w 
vorably,  to  notice  with  satisfaction.  (Comp.  1  Kings 
viii,  28;  Numb,  xvi,  15.) — Calmet. 

Respond,  before  the  Reformation,  was  a  short  an- 
them interrupting  the  middle  of  a  chapter;  when  two 
or  three  verses  had  been  read,  the  respond  was  sung, 
after  which  the  chapter  proceeded. 

RESPOND,  a  half-pilhir 
or  pier,  in  Middle-age  archi- 
tecture, attached  to  a  wall  to 
support  an  arch,  etc  Re- 
sponds are  very  frequently 
used  by  themselves,  as  at 
the  sides  of  the  entrances  of 
chancels,  etc,  and  are  also 
generally  employed  at  the 
terminations  of  ranges  of 
pillars,  such  as  those  between 
the  body  and  aisles  ofchureh- 
es.  In  these  last-mentioned 
situations  they  usiutlly  cor- 
respond in  form  with  the  pil- 
lars, but  are  sometimes  dif- 
ferent. The  name  frequent- 
ly occurs  in  mediseval  con- 
tracts,aiid  mayhave  its  origin 
in  the  notion  of  the  two  pilas- 
ters responding  to,  i.  e.  cor- 
responding with,  each  other. 
Thus  the  breadth  of  the  nave 
of  Eton  College  chapel  "  be- 
tween the  rfipondfrs**  was 
directed  by  the  will  of  king 
Heniy  VI  to  be  thirty-two 
feet, — Parker,  Ghn.  o/  Ar- 
chitect.^ V. 
Respond,  Fntheringay, 

North  Hants.  Responsflles  were   a 

sort  of  residents  in  the  im- 
perial city  in  the  name  of  foreign  churches  and  bishops, 
whose  office  was  to  negotiate  as  proctors  at  the  em- 
peror's court  in  all  ecclesiastical  causes  wherein  their 
principals  might  be  concerned.  The  institution  of  the 
office  seems  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  Constantine, 
or  not  long  after,  when,  the  emperors  having  become 
Christians,  foreign  churches  had  more  occasion  to  pro- 
mote their  suits  at  the  imperial  court  than  formerly. 
However,  we  find  it  established  by  law  in  the  time  of 
Justinian.  It  does  not  appear  from  that  law  that  re- 
tp<m»ah$  were  clergymen,  but  from  other  writings  we 
may  easily  collect  it.  See  Bingham,  Chriuian  Antiq. 
bk.  iii,  ch.  xiii,  p.  6. 

Response.  Among  the  Hebrews  the  usual  response 
by  the  people  to  prayer  was  by  the  utterance  of  the 
word  A  men  at  the  close ;  and  this  practice  waa  naturally 
adopted,  or  rather  continued,  by  Christians  likewise. 
This  word  ('|?!J),  literally  "  firm,  true,"  was  used  as  a 
substantive, "  that  which  is  true,"  "  truth"  (Isa.  Ixv,  16). 
It  was  employed  in  strong  asseverations,  fixing,  as  it 
were,  the  stamp  uf  truth  upon  the  assertion  which  it  ac- 
companied, and  making  it  binding  as  an  oath  (comp, 
N  umb.  V,  22).  In  the  Sept,  of  1  Chron.  xvi,  86 ;  Neh.  v, 
18 ;  viii,  6,  the  word  appears  in  the  form  'A/iqv,  which 
is  used  throughout  the  New  Test.  In  other  passages 
the  Hebrew  is  rendered  by  yivmro,  except  in  Isa.  Ixv, 
16.  The  Vulgate  adopts  the  Hebrew  word  in  all  cases 
except  in  the  Psalms,  where  it  is  translated  Jiat.  In 
Deut,  xxvii,  15-26,  the  people  were  to  say  "  Amen"  as 
the  Levites  pronounced  each  of  the  curses  upon  Mount 
Ebal,  signifying  by  (his  their  assent  to  the  conditions 
under  which  the  curses  would  be  inflicted.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  usage  we  find  that  among  the  rab- 
bins "  Amen"  involves  the  ideas  of  swearing,  accept- 
ance, and  truthfulness.    The  first  two  are  illustrated  by 
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the  paiMgw  already  quoted,  the  last  by  1  Kings  i,  36 ; 
John  iii,  3, 6,  U  (A. V.  "verily"),  in  which  the  aseer- 
tiuns  are  made  with  the  salemnity  of  an  oath  and  then 
strengthened  by  the  repetition  of  "Amen."  "Amen" 
was  the  proper  response  of  the  person  to  whom  an  oath 
was  administered  (Neh.v,  13;  viii,6;  I  Chron.  xvi,  86 ; 
Jer.  xi,  ft,  marg.) ;  and  the  Deity,  to  whom  appeal  is 
made  on  such  occasions,  is  called  "  the  God  of  A  men" 
(Isa.  Ixv,  16),  as  being  a  witness  to  the  sinoerity  of  the 
implied  compact.  With  a  simiUr  significance  Christ  is 
called  "the  Amen,  the  faithful  and  true  witness" (Ker. 
iii,  14;  comp.  John  i,  14;  xvi,  6;  2  Cor.  i,  20).  It  U 
matter  of  tradition  that  in  the  Temple  the  "Amen"  was 
not  uttered  by  the  people,  but  that  instead,  at  the  oon- 
clunon  of  the  priest's  prayers,  they  resixinded, "  Blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  glory  of  his  kingdom  for  ever  and 
ever,"  Of  this  a  trace  is  supposed  to  remain  in  the  con- 
cluding sentence  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  (comp.  Rom.  xi, 
86).  Bat  in  the  synagogues  and  private  houses  it  was 
customary  for  the  people  or  members  of  the  family  who 
were  present  to  say  "Amen"  to  the  prayers  which  were 
offered  by  the  minister  or  the  master  of  the  house,  and 
the  custom  remained  in  the  early  Christian  Church 
(Hatt  vi,  18;  1  Cor.  xiv,  16).  And  not  only  public 
prayers,  but  those  offered  in  private,  and  doxologies 
were  appropriately  concluded  with  "Amen"  (Rom.  ix, 
6;  xi,  86;  XV,  88;  xvi,27;  2  Cor.  xiii,  18,  etc) — Smith. 
See  Amkn. 

Responaea.  Short  sentences,  so  called  from  their 
being  the  atuwtrt  of  the  people  to  the  officiating  min- 
ister. The  design  of  responses  is,  by  giving  to  the  peo- 
ple a  part  in  the  service,  to  quicken  this  devotion  and 
engage  their  attention.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
congregations  do  not  in  general  join  in  the  parts  of  the 
service  allotted  to  them,  as  such  neglect  is  the  means 
of  making  our  woisbip  appear  to  many  both  cold  and 
format  Anciently  all  the  people  were  allowed  to  join 
in  psalmo<ly  and  pwyers,  and  make  their  proper  re- 
sponses. Of  the  latter  there  were  several  (1.)  Amen. 
This,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  Church,  is  denomina- 
ted oralionii  tignuculum,  or  devola  coneionU  responsio, 
and  intimates  that  the  prayer  of  the  speaker  is  heard, 
and  approved  by  him  who  gives  this  response.  (2.) 
Hallelujah.  This  was  adopted  from  the  Jewish  psal- 
mody, particularly  from  those  psalms  (cxiii-cxviii) 
which  were  sung  at  the  Passover,  called  the  Great  Hillel, 
or  Hallel.  The  use  of  this  phrase  was  first  adopted  by 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  from  this  was  received  by 
the  other  churches,  and  was  restricted  to  the  fifty  days 
between  Easter  and  Whit-Sunday.  In  the  Greek  Church 
it  w^as  expressive  of  grief,  sorrow,  and  penitence,  while 
in  the  Latin  it  denoted  a  joyful  spirit.  (3.)  Hosanna. 
The  Church,  both  ancient  and  modem,  has  ascribed  to 
this  word  a  meaning  similar  to  that  of  hallelujah.  The 
true  signification  is  "  Lord  save"  (Psa.  cxviii,  25).  (4.) 
"  O  Lord  have  mercy" — Kvptt  IXiriaov.  -The  Council  of 
Vaison,  A.D.  492,  canon  3,  ordained  that  this  response 
should  be  introduced  into  the  morning  and  evening 
worship,  and  into  the  public  religious  service.  Gregory 
the  Great  introduced  a  threefold  form, "  O  Lord,"  "  Lord 
have  mercy,"  "  Christ  have  mercy."  (5.)  "  Glory,  glory 
in  the  highest,"  in  use  on  festive  occasions  in  the  6th 
centurj',  and  in  general  use  in  the  7th  century.  (6.) 
"  The  Lord  be  with  you ;"  "  Peace  be  with  you,"  ordained 
by  the  Council  of  Braga,  A.D,  561,  to  be  the  uniform 
salutation  of  bishops  and  presbyters  when  addressing 
the  people.  The  last-mentioned  salutation  alone  was  in 
use  in  the  Greek  Church.  See  Coleman,  Chritt.  Antiq. ; 
Eden,  Tkeol  Diet.  s.  v. 

Responsorii  Psalmi  mean  either  the  repetition 
of  the  verses  by  the  people,  or  the  repetition  of  the 
last  words  of  the  psiUm,  with  the  addition  of  the 
"amen"  or  the  doxology;  or  that  the  psalms  were  so 
aele<:te(l  as  to  correspond  to  the  subject  of  the  lessons 
which  had  been  read.  — Eadie,  Ecdet.  Cvdop.  s.  v. 
"  Psalmody." 


^^^^      Reaaaant  (probaUy  Fr.  naimlir\ 

^^^^H^  an  old  English  term  for  an  ogee-nH^d- 

^       ing.    It  was  also  applied  to  other  arcki- 

^^^^f  tectural  members  that  had  the  iufleo- 

^^^F  ed  outline  of  this  monlding. — PaikA 

^^  Glot.o/Ardaleet.a.v. 

BeKwnnt,  Red-      Reat,  or  Repoae,  was  enjciatd 

cliffe  Chorch,  upon  the   Israelites  on    the   Sabfaad 

Bristol.  d,y  f„  ti^  gjory  ^f  (joj,  in  that  h 

rested  after  the  six  days  of  creation.     See  Sabbath. 

Rest  also  signifies  a  fixed  anS  secure  habitation.  -  Te 
shall  go  before  yonr  brethren  until  the  Lord  ahall  gin 
rest  to  your  brethren,  as  well  as  to  yotx,  and  until  ye  ar 
come  into  the  land  whither  ye  are  going  to  posaeM  it' 
(Deut.  iii,  20).  ■  So  also  Deut.  xii,  9 :  "  For  ye  are  not  u 
yet  come  to  the  rest  and  to  the  inheritance  which  tke 
Lord  your  God  giveth  you,"  L  e.  you  are  not  as  yet  att- 
tied  in  that  land  which  you  ate  to  poaseaa.  Naooian 
to  Ruth,  "  My  daughter,  shall  I  not  seek  reat  for  ibte. 
that  it  may  be  well  with  thee  7"  (Ruth  iii,  1) — i.  e.  I  sktll 
endeavor  to  procure  yon  a  settlement.  David,  apeakiiig 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  which  till  bis  time  bad  m 
fixed  place  of  settlement,  says,  "Arise,  O  Lord,  into  tky 
rest,  thou  and  the  ark  of  thy  strength"  (Psa.  cxxxii.#t. 
Likewise  Ecdes.  xxxvi,  15 :  "  O  be  mercifiil  onto  Joa- 
salero,  thy  holy  city,  the  place  of  thy  rest." 

Rest  has  the  following  figurative  meanings:  to  im. 
or  Irtut  M  (3  Cbrun.  xxxii,  8) ;  to  ccmliRaefiitd  (Ib.  B. 
4) ;  to  come  to  oh  aid  (Eisek.  xvi,  42;  xxi,  17) ;  aam 
Jrom  war  (Josh,  xiv,  16). 

Rest,  like  sleep,  is  in  the  Scriptairea  someHiDea  used 
as  the  symbol  of  death.  Thus  the  patriarch  exdaims. 
"  For  now  should  I  have  lain  still  and  been  quiet,  I 
should  have  slept;  then  bad  I  been  at  real,  with  kiags 
and  counsellors  of  the  earth"  (Job  iii,  13);  and  thus  a 
charge  is  given  to  Daniel :  "  Go  thou  thy  way  till  the 
end  be :  for  thou  shalt  rest,  and  stand  in  thy  lot  at  the 
end  of  the  days"  (Dan.  xii,  18).  This  phrase  also  ocean 
inl  Sam,  xxviii,  15;  Job  xi,  18;  Acts  ii,26;  Rev.vi 
9;  and  is  common  on  Jewish  monumeots  for  the  dead, 
as  "Hay  his  rest  be  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  with  the 
other  just  men  of  the  world."  "Hay  his  soul  rest  ia 
peace  till  the  Comforter  come."  "Hay  his  rest  be  in 
the  garden  of  Eden,  with  other  just  men.  Amen, 
amen,  amen,  Selah." 

In  a  mnnl  and  spiritual  sense,  reat  denote*  a  eeoa- 
tion  from  carnal  trouble  and  sin  (Halt,  xi,  28,  S9).  Fi- 
nally, it  ia  used  to  represent  the  fixed  and  pem^Kat 
state  of  repose  enjoyed  by  the  Ueseed  in  heaven;  aad 
to  this  Paul  makes  an  application  of  what  is  said  of  the 
settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  the  Land  of  Promise : "  I 
aware  to  them  in  my  wrath  that  they  should  not  enter 
into  my  rest,"  L  e.  into  the  land  of  Canaan  (Pia.  xcr, 
11).  "  Therefore,"  says  Paul  (Heb.  iii,  17-19;  iv,  1-J), 
"as  they  could  not  enter  therein  by  reason  of  their  ua- 
belief,  let  us  be  afraid  of  imitating  their  eTample :  to 
we  cannot  enter  but  by  faith,"  etc    See  SiABBATisa. 

Reatitutioil,  a  term  applied  in  the  A.  T.  in  ivo 
very  different  senses. 

1.  Penal  (ph^,  te  repag,  Exod.  xx,  1-14,  etc;  (he- 
where  "requite,"  etc;  but  in  Job  xx,  18,  n~*sr,«r- 
dumgt,  as  elsewhere  rendered),  that  act  of  juaitc  \n 
which  we  restore  to  our  neighbor  whatever  we  hare  a»- 
justly  deprived  him  of;  a  point  insisted  on  under  b«h 
the  old  and  the  new  covenant  (Exod.  xxii,  1;  Lokt 
xix,  8).  Justice  requires  that  those  things  which  bite 
been  stolen  or  unlawfully  taken  from  another  should  be 
restored  to  the  party  aggrieved,  and  that  compensation 
should  be  made  to  him  by  the  aggressor.  Aocoidiiq^ly 
various  fines  or  pecuniary  payments  were  exacted  by 
the  Mosaic  law:  as,  (1.)  Fines,  C337,  oaak,  strictly  »> 
called,  went  comoMNily  to  the  injured  party,  and  were 
of  two  kinds :  fixed,  L  e.  those  of  which  the  amooat  wai 
determined  by  some  statute  as,  for  instanee,  that  of 
DeuL  xxii,  19,  or  xxii,  29;  and  nndetennined,  or  whets 
the  amount  was  left  to  the  dedsioa  of  the  judge*  (Exod 
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c-3ti,  22).  (2.)  Twofold,  fouifold,  and  even  fivefold  re«- 
i  Cation  of  thinga  stolen,  and  restitution  of  property  un- 
i  ustly  retained,  with  twenty  per  cent,  over  and  above. 
hl«  who,  by  ignorance,  should  omit  to  give  to  the  Tem- 
>1«  what  was  appointed  by  the  Uw— for  example,  in  the 
-icbes  or  first-fruits — was  obliged  to  restore  it  to  the 
>rieste  and  to  add  a  fifth  part  besides,  over  and  above 
vhicb  he  was  bound  to  offer  a  ram  for  his  expiation, 
!? «hemiah  prevailed  with  all  those  Israelites  to  make 
pestitation  who  had  taken  interest  of  tboir  brethren 
^Neb.  V,  10, 11),  and  Zacclueas  (Luke  xix, 8)  promises  a 
iourfold  restitution  to  all  from  whom  he  had  extorted 
in  his  office  as  a  publican.  The  Roman  laws  condemn- 
id  to  a  fourfold  restitutiaD  all  who  were  convicted  of 
?3ctoTtion  or  fraud.  Zaochnus  here  imposes  that  penal- 
ty' on  himself,  to  which  he  adds  the  half  of  his  goods, 
Mrhich  was  what  the  law  did  not  require.  (S.)  If  a  man 
killed  a  beast,  he  was  to  make  it  good,  beast  for  beast 
(Lev.  xxiv,  18),  If  an  ox  pushed  or  gored  another 
man's  servant  to  death,  his  owner  was  bound  to  pay  for 
t  be  servant  thirty  shekels  of  silver  (Exod.  xxi,  82).  In 
tbe  case  of  one  roan's  ox  pushing  the  ox  of  another  roan 
to  death,  as  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  ascertain  which 
of  the  two  had  been  to  blaroe  for  the  quarrel,  the  two 
owners  were  obliged  to  bear  the  loss  between  them; 
the  living  ox  was  to  be  sold,  and  its  price,  together  with 
tbe  dead  beast,  was  to  be  equally  divided  by  them.  If, 
bowever,  one  of  tbe  oxep  had  previously  been  notorious 
for  goring,  and  the  owne^  had  not  taken  care  to  confine 
bim,  in  such  case  be  was  to  give  the  loser  another  and 
to  take  the  dead  ox  himself  (ver.  86).  (4.)  If  a  man  dug 
a  pit  and  did  not  cover  it,  or  let  an  old  pit  remain  open 
and  another  man's  beast  fell  into  it,  tbe  owner  of  such 
pit  was  obliged  to  pay  for  the  beast  -and  had  it  for  the 
payment  (vers,  83,  84).  (6.)  When  a  fire'  was  kindled 
in  the  fields  and  did  any  damage,  he  who  kindled  it  was 
to  make  the  damage  good  (xxii,  6).    See  Damaoes. 

Moralists  observe  respecting  restitotion:  (1.)  That 
where  it  can  be  made  in  kind,  or  the  injury  can  be  cer- 
tainly valued,  we  are  to  restore  the  thing  or  the  value. 
(2.)  VVe  are  bound  to  restore  the  thing  with  the  natural 
increase  of  it,  L  e.  to  satisfy  for  the  loss  sustained  in  the 
meantime  and  tbe  gain  hindered.  (8.)  Where  the  thing 
cannot  be  restored  and  the  value  of  it  is  not  certain,  we 
are  to  give  reasonable  satisfaction  according  to  a  mid- 
dle estimation.  (4.)  We  are  at  least  to  give  by  way  of 
restitution  what  the  law  would  give,  for  that  is  gener- 
ally equal  and  in  most  cases  rather  favorable  than  rig- 
orous. (6.)  A  man  is  not  only  bound  to  restitution  for 
the  injury  be  did,  but  for  all  that  directly  follows  from 
tbe  injurions  act;  for  the  first  injury  being  wilful,  we 
are  supposed  to  will  all  that  which  follows  upon  it. 

2.  ApocahutStu,  a  terro  which,  in  its  Greek  form,  oc- 
curs but  once  in  the  New  Test. in  the  phrase  "restitu- 
tion of  all  things,"  AtroKaraaTiufiQ  iravruiv  (Acts  iii, 
21).  As  an  event,  it  is  in  that  passage  connected  with 
the  "refreshing  (di'oi^Jif)  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord"  (ver.  19),  The  grammatical  construction  as  well 
as  exegetical  interpretation  uf  the  whole  passage  has 
been  greatly  disputed  by  commentators  (see  Meyer, 
CommaOar.  ad  loc,) ;  but  Alford  {Greek  Test,  ad  loc.)  re- 
gards both  these  as  being  decisively  settled  by  the  par- 
allel expression  of  our  Saviour — tb.it  Elijah  "will  re- 
store all  things,"  (i^roKarairTairct  iriyra  (Matt,  xvii,  11), 
The  principal  opinions  of  interpreters  are  thus  summeid 
up  by  Kuinol  {Commetit.  ad  loc.) :  (a)  De  Dieu,  Lim- 
bacb,  Wolf,  and  others  understand  by  the  times  of  "  re- 
freshing" and  "restitiitinn"  (L  e,  tbe  predicted  period 
when  the  due  position  will  be  assigned  each  one),  the 
days  of  the  latt  judgment,  the  times  of  affliction  to  tbe 
impious  and  contumacious,  but  of  relief,  quiet,  and  safe- 
ty to  the  saints.  In  support  of  this  view  they  adduce 
tbe  frequent  argument  of  the  sacred  writers  to  induce 
Christians  to  diligence  and  hope  draim  from  the  pros- 
pect of  the  last  day  (AcU  xvii,  80  sq. ;  2  Pet.  iii,  7 ;  xi, 
18  sq. ;  comp.  especially  the  similar  language  of  2  Thess, 
i,  7 ;  ii,  16),  and  the  fact  that  Jewish  writers  were  ac- 


customed so  to  speak  of  it  (Pirhe  Aboth,  iv,  17).  (i) 
Schulz  (in  his  Diuerl.  de  Temporibm  Tijt  iva}j/iicQit,  in 
the  Siblioth,  HagoK.  v,  119  sq.)  understands  the  time  of 
death,  the  terminus  fixed  to  each  man's  life,  the  future 
rest  of  tbe  dead  in  the  Lord;  a  view  which  Barkey 
(ibid.  p.  411)  justly  opposes  by  this,  among  other  con- 
siderations, that  if  this  had  been  Peter's  meaning  it  is 
strange  he  liad  not  used  clearer  and  more  customary 
phraseology,  (o)  Kraft  (Obu.  Saer,  fascic  ix,  271  sq.) 
remarks  that  Peter  on  this  passage  derives  his  argument 
not  merely  from  the  hope  of  pardon,  but  also  from  the 
benefits  already  bestowed  by  God,  and  therefore  consid- 
ers this  "refreshing"  to  be  the  liberation  afforded  iy 
Jexutfrom  the  ceremonial  gobe  of  bondage  of  tbe  Jewish 
law,  an  exposition  which  is  well  refuted  by  Barkey  (BiU. 
Hag.  iii,  119  sq.),  who  pertinently  remarks  that  Peter 
at  this  very  time  was  not  himself  free  from  legal  preju- 
dices. (<i)  Barkey  (ibid,  v,  897  sq.)  thinks  these  "  times 
of  refreshing"  are  the  period  of  the  delay  of  the  divine 
judgment  upon  the  Jem,  the  time  of  tbe  divine  long- 
suffering,  in  which  the  zeal  of  the  Almighty's  vengeance 
was  remitted  or  relaxed.  He  regards  the  expression 
"Jesus  Christ"  here  as  put  for  "the  word  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  and  so  refers  the  words  "  be  shall  send,"  etc,  to 
the  preaching  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  (e)  In  the  opin- 
ion of  Urotius,  UamroQnd,  and  Bolten/  the  "  times  of  re- 
freshing" are  the  lime  of  the  freedom  of  Christians  from 
Jewish  persecution  and  tbe  calamities  impending  over 
the  wicked  and  refractory  Jews  (Matt,  xxiv,  83 ;  Luke 
xxi,  28) ;  while  the  "  times  of  restitution"  are  the  time  of 
the  fulfilment  of  the  predictions  concerning  the  overthrow 
of  the  capital  and  polity  of  the  Jews  (comp.  Matt,  xxiv, 
15, 30),  (/)  Emesti  (in  his  Oputo.  TheoL  p.  477),  who 
finds  a  follower  in  Doderlein  (Inttilulio  Theol.  Chritl.  ii, 
§  223,  obe,  6),  interprets  the  term  apocaltulane  as  mean- 
ing a  new,  greater,  and  truer  perfection  of  religion,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel  clear  and  free  from  all  shadows 
of  figures  and  rites;  first  announced  by  John,  then  pro- 
mulgated by  Jesus  among  the  Jews,  and  finally  propa- 
gated by  the  apostie  everywhere.  This  view  he  forti- 
fies by  the  obser^'ation  that  "  times  of  restitution"  is 
equivalent  to  "time  of  reformation"  (f  i0|I>9u<tic,  Heb,  ix, 
^^)-  (.S)  .^'so  Eckermann  (Theologitche  JJeiiriige,  I,  ii, 
112  sq.)  interprets  the  "apocalastasis  of  all  things"  to 
mean  the  universal  emendation  of  religion  by  tbe  doc- 
trine of  Christ,  and  the  "  times  of  refreshing"  to  be  tbe 
day  of  renewal,  the  times  of  the  Messiah.  Tbe  same 
writer,  however,  afterwards  (ibid,  II,  i,  188  sq.)  rejects 
this  exposition  on  the  ground  that  the  parallel  passages 
(Matt,  xi,  17 ;  Mark  ix,  12)  speak  oi  Elijah  as  to  precede 
and  rectify  Jewish  faith  and  morals.  He  therefore  con- 
cludes that  Peter  was  referring  to  a  restoration  of  the 
Jewish  polity  in  its  original  splendor.  Yet  finally  (in 
his  Erldanmg  aller  dmtMn  Slellen  de»  N.  T.  ii,  184)  he 
returns  to  his  original  opinion,  (fi)  RosenmuUer,  fol- 
lowing Moras,  understands  the  "  times  of  refreshing"  to 
denote  happy  timet,  not  merely  the  day  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  tbe  dead,  but  also  spiritual  benefits  of  every  kind 
which  Christians  enjoy  in  this  and  the  future  life  (Mo- 
ras :  the  Messianic  times),  and  refers  the  "  times  of  res- 
titution" (full  and  perfect  fulfilment  of  prophecy)  to  tbe 
consummation  of  that  auspicious  perioid  when  idl  ene- 
mies shall  be  subdued  (1  Cor.  xx,  26  sq. ;  Heb.  x,  12, 16 ; 
comp.  Psa.  ex,  1),  and  every  influence  opposing  true  re- 
ligion removed.  Many  of  these  interpretations  are  ob- 
viously fanciful,  and  most  of  them  too  vague,  although 
some  contain  an  element  of  trath.  The  word  ivoKa- 
Tairramt  signifies  emendation,  restoration  to  a'  pristine 
condition,  change  to  a  better  state.  (So  Josephus,  .4a<. 
xi,  3, 8 ;  iv,  6 ;  Philo,  i)e  Deectl.  p.  767  b ;  X»e  Rer.  Div.  Her. 
p.  622  c.  Hesychius  and  Phanorinus  likewise  exphin 
it  by  rcXeiWic;  but  the  scholiast  in  the  Cod.  Nosq.  ad 
loc.  renders  av/iirXqpu(ri{,  lKJ3aiti(.  In  like  manner 
airoKo^urrivHV  signifies  to  compUte,  bring  to  a  conclu- 
sion ;  see  the  Sept.  at  Job  viii,  6,  where  it  corresponds 
with  obd ;  80  in  Geo.  xli,  13 ;  Jer.  xxii,  8 ;  comp.  Polyb. 
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iv,  2S,  1 ;  Diod,  Sic  xz,  84.)  Br  the  expreraion  "  until 
the  time*  of  the  apoca/attcuis  of  all  thin)(<  which  tio<l 
hath  spoken,"  etc.,  Peter  means  the  time  when  all 
aSiiirs  shall  be  consummated,  all  the  prophetical  an- 
nouncements shall  be  accomplished,  including  the  in- 
auguration of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  and  its  at- 
tendant events,  the  full  extension  of  the  Gospel,  the  res- 
urrection, judgment,  etc— in  short,  the  end  of  the  world 
(see  Olshausen,  De  Welte.  Hackett,  and  moat  others, 
lid  h>e.).     See  EacHATOLOor. 

ReBtoratlon,  The,  a  name  generally  given  to  the 
return  of  the  Church  of  England  tu  the  previously  ap- 
IMiiiited  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  to  their  allegiance  to 
ihe  regular  prince,  Charles  II,  which  took  place  in  1660. 
It  has  been  appointed,  by  authority,  that  May  29  in 
every  year  shall  be  kept  with  prayer  and  thanksgiving 
to  Almighty  God  fur  this  event.  See  Hook,  Church 
I>iel.t.v. 

RESTORATION  op  thb  Jews.  This  term  is  ap- 
plied to  two  very  different  riasaei  of  prophecies  relating 
(0  the  Hebrew  race. 

1.  Tkeir  Rnum/rom  Captieitf. — It  is  maintained  by 
Von  Bohlen  (Gmerit,  p.  cxvi)  that  the  ten  tribes  inter- 
married so  freely  with  the  surrounding  population  as 
to  have  become  completely  absorbed;  and  it  appears  to 
be  a  universal  opinion  that  no  one  now  knows  where 
their  descendants  are.  But  it  is  a  harsh  assumption 
that  such  intermarriages  were  commoner  with  Ihe  ten 
tribes  than  with  the  two;  and  certainly,  in  the  apostol- 
ic days,  the  ttctlve  tribes  are  referred  to  as  a  well-known 
people,  sharply  defined  from  the  heatlien  (Acts  xxiv,  7; 
James  i,  1).  Not  a  trace  appears  that  any  repulsive 
principle  existed  at  that  time  between  the  Ten  and  the 
Two.  "Ephraim  no  longer  envied  Judah,  nor  Judah 
vexed  Ephraim ;"  but  they  had  become  "  one  nation ;" 
though  only  partially  "  on  the  mountains  of  Israel"  (Isa. 
xi,  18;  Eiiek.  xxxvii,  2*2).  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  one  result  of  the  captivity  was  to  blend  all  the 
tribes  together,  and  produce  a  national  union  which  had 
never  been  effected  in  their  own  land.  If  ever  there 
was  a  difference  between  them  as  to  the  books  counted 
sacred,  that  difference  entirely  vanished;  at  least,  no 
evidence  appears  of  the  contrary  fact.  When,  more- 
over, the  laws  of  lande<l  inheritance  no  longer  enforced 
the  maintenance  of  separate  tribes  and  put  a  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  their  intermarriage,  an  almost  inevitable 
result  in  course  of  time  was  the  entire  obliteration  of  this 
distinction ;  and,  as  a  fact,  no  mo<lem  Jews  know  to  what 
tribe  they  belong,  although  vanity  always  makes  them 
choose  to  say  that  they  are  of  the  two  or  three,  and  not 
of  the  ten  tribes.  That  all  Jews  now  living  have  in 
them  the  blood  of  all  the  twelve  tribes  ought  (it  seems) 
to  be  believed,  until  some  better  reason  than  mere  as- 
sertion is  advance<l  against  it. 

When  Cyrus  gave  permission  to  the  Israelites  to  re- 
turn to  their  own  country,  and  restored  their  sacred 
vessels,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  few  persons  of  the  ten 
trilies  were  eager  to  take  advantage  of  it.  In  two  cen- 
turies they  had  become  thoroughly  naturalized  in  their 
Eastern  settlements:  nor  had  Jerusalem  ever  been  the 
centre  of  proud  aspirations  to  them.  It  is  perhaps  re- 
markable that  in  Ezra  ii,  2, 36  (see  also  x,  18, 26),  the 
word  Israel  is  used  to  signify  what  we  might  call  the 
laity  as  opposed  tu  the  priests  and  Levites,  which 
might  seem  as  if  the  writer  were  anxions  to  avoid 
awerting  that  all  the  families  belonged  to  the  two 
tribes.  (If  this  is  not  the  meaning,  it  at  least  shows 
that  all  discriminating  force  in  the  words  Invtl  and 
Judah  was  already  lost.  So,  too,  in  the  book  of  Esther, 
the  twelve  tribes  through  all  parts  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire are  called  Jews.)  Nevertheless,  it  was  to  be  ex- 
|)ected  that  oidy  those  would  return  to  Jerusalem  whose 
expatriation  was  verj'  recent,  and  principally  those 
whose  parento  had  dwelt  in  the  holy  city  or  iu  imme- 
diate neighborhood.  The  re-migrants,  doubtless,  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  the  pious  and  the  poor ;  and  aa  the  lat- 


ter proved  dodle  to  their  teacbera,  m  totally  new  ^im 
reigned  in  the  restored  nation.  Whaterer  want  of  ml 
the  anxious  Ezra  might  discern  in  bis  comrades,  it  is 
no  slight  matter  that  he  could  induce  tbem  to  div<«a 
their  heathen  wives — a  measure  of  harshness  wUA 
Paul  would  scarcely  have  sanctioned  (1  Cor.  vii,  li  : 
and  the  century  which  followed  was,  on  the  whole,  mt 
of  great  religious  activity  and  important  petmaiKBt  re- 
sults on  the  moral  character  of  the  nation.  Even  tkt 
prophetic  spirit  by  no  means  disappeared  for  a  centar 
and  a  half;  although  at  length  both  the  true  and  tW 
false  prophet  were  supplanted  among  tbem  by  the  lean- 
ed and  diligent  scribe,  the  anxious  commentator,  sed 
the  over-literal  or  over-flgorative  critic  In  place  of  t 
people  prone  to  go  astray  after  sensible  objects  of  ado- 
ration, and  readily  admitting  heathen  cuatoam;  attach- 
ed to  monarchical  power,  but  inattentive  to  a  hioarehT; 
careless  of  a  written  law,  and  movable  by  alternate  im- 
pulses of  apostasy  and  repentance,  we  henceforth  Sod 
in  them  a  deep  and  permanent  reverence  for  Moses  aod 
the  prophets,  an  aversion  to  foreigners  and  foreign  oa^ 
toms,  a  profound  hatred  of  idolatry,  a  great  devotiea  U' 
priestly  and  Levitical  rank,  and  to  all  who  had  an  ex- 
terior of  piety ;  in  short,  a  slavish  obedience  both  to  tbe 
law  and  to  its  authorized  expositors.  Kow  first,  so  fu 
as  can  be  ascertained  (observe  the  particnlaiity  of  de- 
tail in  Neh.  viii,  4,  etc),  were  the  synagogues  and  booset 
of  prayer  instituted  and  the  law  periodically  read  akiad. 
Now  began  the  close  observance  of  the  Paaaover,  (he 
Sabbath,  and  the  sabbatical  year.  Such  was  the  chanf^ 
wrought  in  the  guardians  of  the  sacred  books  that, 
whereas  the  pious  king  Josiah  had  sat  eighteen  years 
on  the  throne  without  knowing  of  the  exiacenoe  of  ''the 
book  of  the  law"  (2  Kings  xxii,  3, 8),  in  the  later  peri- 
od, on  the  contrary,  the  text  was  watched  over  with  a 
scrupulous  and  fantastic  punctilionsoeM,  From  thai 
(era  the  civil  power  waa  absorbed  in  that  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  the  Jewish  people  affords  the  singular  specta- 
cle of  a  nation  in  which  the  priestly  rule  came  later  in 
time  than  that  of  hereditary  kings.  Something  an^ 
ngnus  may,  perhaps,  be  seen  in  the  priestly  aalborily 
at  Comana,  in  Cappadocia,  under  the  Boman  sway  (CSe- 
ero,  i/i.  ad  IHv.  xv,  4,  etc). 

In  their  habits  of  life,  also,  the  Jewish  oatioa  wai 
permanently  affected  by  the  first  captivity,  Tbe  love 
of  agriculture,  which  the  institutions  of  Moaes  bad  ss 
vigorously  inspired,  had  necessarily  declined  in  a  for- 
eign land;  and  they  returned  with  a  taste  for  coo- 
merce,  banking,  and  retail  trade,  which  -was  ptohably 
kept  up  by  constant  intercourse  with  their  bfccferca 
who  remained  in  dispersion.  The  same  inteimmse  ia 
turn  propagated  towards  the  rest  the  moral  spirit  which 
reigned  at  Jerusalem.  The  Egyptian  Jews,  it  wouM 
seem,  had  gained  little  good  from  the  contact  of  idda- 
try  (Jer.  xliv,  8) ;  but  those  wbo  had  fallen  in  with 
the  Persian  religion,  probably  about  the  time  of  its 
great  reform  by  Zoroaster,  had  been  preserved  (ipsa 
such  temptations,  and  returned  purer  than  tbeywtal. 
Thenceforward  it  was  the  honorable  function  «f  Jenas- 
lem  to  act  as  a  religious  metropolis  to  tbe  whole  dis- 
persed nation;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  tbe  tta 
tribes,  as  well  as  the  two,  learned  to  be  pruud  of  the 
holy  city,  as  the  great  and  free  centre  of  their  name 
and  their  faith.  The  same  religious  influeDoes  thas 
diffused  themselves  through  all  the  twelve  tribes  of  ^ 
raeL — Kitto.    See  Dispeicsed. 

2.  Their  Fvlure  Retvm  lo  Palettine. — It  is  a  favor- 
ite view  with  many  that  the  Israditish  race,  now  scat- 
tered over  the  face  of  the  earth,  will  eventoaDy  be 
brought  back  to  their  own  land.  To  this  is  gconaDy 
added  the  belief  that  they  will  yet  return  in  a  convert- 
ed, i.  e.  Christian,  state  The  final  ingathering  of  the 
Jews,  no  less  than  of  all  Gentiles,  is  certainly  taught, 
not  only  in  the  Old  Test.,  but  likewise  in  the  New  (see 
Rom.  xi,  11-23).  But  it  appears  to  be  an  emr  to  iafte 
that,  therefore,  they  will  generally  be  restored  to  their 
original  home    See  Swaine,  Ob/ecHom  to  the  Bettcrro- 
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on  ofOteJea*  ^  ed.  Lond.  1861);  Browne,  Ratora- 
onqftke  Jew  (Edinb.  1861) ;  Oarke,  ReMoruiian  of 
ie  Jetci  (Lond.  1861).     See  Millkkmum, 

ReatorationlBts,  the  name  assumed  by  a  body 
f  pnifecsiiig  Christians  who  are  to  a  very  great  extent 
lentical  with  the  Unitarians,  on  the  one' hand,  and  the 
fnivenalists,  on  the  other.  Their  peculiar  doctrine  i^ 
lat  all  men  will  ultimately  become  holy  and  happy, 
'hey  maintain  that  God  created  men  only  to  bless 
lem,  and  that  be  sent  his  Son  to  "  be  for  salvation  to 
ic  ends  of  the  earth."  They  further  teach  that  man's 
mbation  is  not  confined  to  this  life,  but  extends  throngh- 
ut  the  mediatorial  reign  of  Christ ;  and  that,  as  he  died 
T  all,  all  will  eventually  be  saved.  They  consider  that 
uoisliment  is  leforroatory  in  its  character,  and  has  for 
a  object  the  conversion  of  the  sinner.  Although  the 
^storationiats,  as  a  separate  body,  have  only  existed  for  a 
:w  years,  their  sentiments  are  by  no  means  new.  Some 
r  the  early  fathers  — Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen, 
►idymus  of  Alexandria,  Gregorj-  Nysseti,  and  others — 
elieved  and  advocated  the  resu>ration  of  all  fallen  in- 
^IliKencea.  A  branch  of  the  German  Baptists,  before 
le  Reformation,  held  and  propagated  the  doctrine.  In 
lurope  many  prominent  names  may  be  cited  as  its  ad- 
ocatea.  It  was  introduced  into  America  about  the 
liddle  of  the  IStb  centur}',  bat  not  much  taught  until 
bout  1775  or  1780,  when  John  Hurray  and  Elhanan 
ITinchester  became  its  advocates.  Afterwards  we  find 
>r.  Chaunoey,  of  Bostons  Dr.  Rush,  of  Philadelphia; 
>r.  Smith,  of  New  York;  and  Mr.  Foster,  of  New 
lampshire,  as  advocates,  although  most  of  them  con- 
iniied  in  the  ranks  of  the  various  sects.  In  1785  a 
snrention  was  organized  at  Oxford,  Mass.,  under  the 
uapices  of  Messrs.  Winchester  and  Murray ;  and  as  all 
'ho  believed  in  universal  salvation  believed  that  the 
ffects  of  sin  and  the  means  of  grace  extended  into  a 
iture  life,  the  terms  ResloraiioniH  and  Umcertalitt 
'en  synonymous,  and  the  convention  adopted  the  lat- 
!r  aa  their  distinctive  name.  In  1818  the  Rev.  Hnsea 
lallou,  of  Boston,  advanced  the  doctrine  that  all  relri- 
ution  i<  confined  to  this  world;  to  which  was  added 
y  others  the  doctrine  of  the  mortality  of  the  soul,  that 
ie  whole  man  died  a  temporal  death,  and  that  the  tes- 
rrection  would  introduce  all  men  into  everlasting  hap- 
ineas.  As  a  result  we  have  a  distinct  sect,  wliich  takes 
ie  name  of  Umvtr$al  Retloraliortiilt,  which  was  formed 
t,  Hendon,  Haas.,  Aug.  17, 1881.  The  Restorationists 
laintain  that  a  just  retribution  does  not  take  place  in 
me;  that  men  are  invited  to  act  with  reference  to  a 
Iture  life ;  that  there  are  grades  of  reward  and  punish- 
lent ;  that  it  is  not  death  or  the  resarrection  that  intro- 
uce«  men  into  heaven.  The  Restorationists  have  never 
een  numerous;  they  are  found  more  extensively  in 
[aaaachusetta,  although  they  have  a  few  societies  in 
iher  states.  They  publish  a  weekly  newspaper,  have 
om  twenty  to  thirty  ministers,  and  from  two  to  three 
lomtand  members.  Very  many,  however,  are  found  in 
le  other  sects  who  entertain  the  peculiar  views  of  the 
estorationists.  See  Ballon,  Ancimt  lliUory  of  Uni- 
•rtalUm;  Belcher,  Religiout  Denominatioiu ;  Foster, 
'xammatioH  of  Strong ;  Hudson,  I^ttfr  and  Reply; 
baimcey.  Salvation  of  all  Mat;  Hartley,  On  Man; 
[onehonse,  Univertal  Retribution;  Smith,  On  Ditiae 
ovemment.     See  Ukiversalism. 

Restirreotion  (Avaaramc)  of  the  Body,  the  re- 
I  vi6cation  of  the  human  body  after  it  has  been  forsaken 
f  the  sou),  or  the  reunion  of  the  soul  hereafter  to  the 
>dy  which  it  had  occnpied  in  the  present  world.  This  is 
]e  of  the  eaaential  points  in  the  creed  of  Christendom. 

I.  Hitlorg  of  the  Doctrine.— It  is  admitted  that  there 
«  no  traces  of  such  a  belief  in  the  eariier  Hebrew 
cripture.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  PenUteuch,  in 
le  historical  books,  or  in  the  Psajms;  for  Psa.  xlix, 
>  does  not  relate  to  this  subject;  neither  does  Psa.  civ, 
),  80,  although  so  cited  by  Theodotet  and  others.  The 
ilebrated  passage  of  Job  xix,  25  sq.  has  indeed  been 


strongly  innsted  npon  in  proof  of  the  early  belief  in  this 
doctrine;  but  the  most  learned  commentators  are  agreed, 
and  scarcely  any  one  at  the  present  day  disputes,  that 
such  a  view  of  the  text  arises  either  from  mistranslation 
or  misapprehension,  and  that  Job  means  no  more  than 
to  express  a  confident  conviction  that  his  then  diseased 
and  dreadfully  corrupted  body  should  be  restored  to  its 
former  soundness;  that  he  should  rise  from  the  depressed 
state  in  which  he  lay  to  his  former  prosperity;  and  that 
God  would  manifestly  appear  (as  was  the  case)'to  vindicate 
his  uprightness.  That  no  meaning  more  recondite  is  to  be 
found  in  the  text  is  agreed  by  Calvin,  Mercier,  Grotius, 
Le  Clerc,  Patrick,  Warburton,  Durell,  Heath,  Kenni- 
cott,  Diideriein,  Dathe,  Eichhom,  Jahn,'  De  Wette,  and 
a  host  of  others.  That  it  alludes  to  a  resurrection  is 
disproved  thus:  1.  The  supposition  is  inconsistent  with 
the  design  of  the  poem  and  the  course  of  the  argument, 
since  the  belief  which  it  has  been  supposed  to  express, 
as  connected  with  a  future  state  of  retribution,  would  in 
a  great  degree  have  solved  the  difficulty  on  which  the 
whole  dispute  turns,  and  could  not  but  have  been  often 
alluded  to  by  the  speakers  2.  It  is  inconsistent  with 
the  connection  of  the  discourse;  the  reply  of  Zophar 
agreeing,  not  with  the  popular  interpretation,  but  with 
the  other.  8.  It  is  inconsistent  with  many  passages  in 
which  the  same  person  (Job)  longs  for  death  as  the  end 
of  his  miseries,  and  not  as  the  introduction  to  a  better 
life  (ch.  iii;  rii,  7,  8;  x,  20-22;  ch.  xiv;  xvii,  11-16). 
4.  It  is  not  proposed  as  a  topic  of  consolation  by  any  of 
the  friends  of  Job;  nor  by  Elihu,  who  acts  as  a  sort  of 
umpire;  nor  by  the  Almighty  himself  in  the  decision 
of  the  controversy.  6.  The  later  Jew^  who  eagerly 
sought  for  every  intimation  bearing  on  a  fuuire  life 
which  their  Scriptures  might  contain,  never  regardeil 
this  as  such ;  nor  is  it  once  referred  to  by  Christ  or  his 
apoetles,  &  The  language,  when  exactly  rendered,  con- 
tains no  warrant  for  such  an  interpretation ;  especially 
the  phrase  "yet  tn  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God,"  which 
should  rather  be  rendered  "  out  of  my  flesh."  See  Job, 
Book  op. 

Isaiah  may  be  regarded  aa  the  first  Scripture  writer 
in  whom  such  an  allusion  can  be  traced.  He  compares 
the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  people  and  state  to  a  res- 
urrection from  the  dead  (xxvi,  19,  20) ;  and  in  this  he 
is  folk>wed  by  Ezekiel  at  the  time  of  the  exile  (ch. 
xxxvii).  From  these  passages,  which  are,  however, 
not  very  clear  in  their  intimations,  it  may  seem  that  in 
this,  as  in  other  matters,  the  twilight  of  spiritual  mani- 
festations brightened  as  the  day-spring  from  on  high 
approached ;  and  in  Dan.  xii,  2  we  at  length  arrive  at  a 
clear  and  unequivocal  declaration  that  those  who  lie 
sleeping  under  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  eternal 
life,  and  olhere  to  everlasting  shame  and  contempt. 

In  the  time  of  Christ,  the  belief  of  a  resurrection,  in 
connection  with  a  state  of  future  retribution,  was  held 
by  the  Pharisees  and  the  great  body  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, and  was  only  disputed  by  the  Saddiicees.  Indeed, 
they  seem  to  have  regarded  the  future  life  as  incom- 
plete without  the  body ;  and  so  intimately  were  the  two 
things — the  future  existence  of  the  soul  and  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body — connected  in  their  minds  that  any 
argument  which  proved  the  former  they  considered  as 
proving  the  latter  also  (see  Matt,  xxii.'Sl ;  I  Cor.  xv, 
82).  This  belief,  however,  led  their  coarse  minds  into 
gross  and  sensuous  conceptions  of  the  future  state,  al- 
though there  were  many  among  the  Pharisees  who 
taught  that  the  future  body  would  be  so  refined  as  not 
to  need  the  indulgences  which  were  necessary  in  the 
present  life;  and  they  assented  to  our  Lord's  assertion 
that  the  risen  saints  would  not  marry,  but  would  be  as 
the  angels  of  God  (Matt,  xxii,  80;  comp.l,uke  xx,  89). 
So  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  vi,  18,  is  conceived  to  intimate  that 
the  neceraity  of  food  for  sabustence  will  be  abolished  in 
the  world  to  come. 

In  further  proof  of  the  commonness  of  a  belief  in  the 
resurrection  among  the  Jews  of  the  time  of  Christ,  see 
Matt,  zxii;  Luke  xx;  John  zi,  24;  Acts  zxiii,  6-8. 
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Jotephos  it  not  to  be  idied  upon  in  the  aoooont  which 
he  gives  of  the  belief  of  his  oountrymen  (_Aiit.  xriii,  2 ; 
yyur,  ii,  7),  aa  he  appears  to  use  terms  which  might 
suggest  one  thing  to  his  Jewinh  readers  and  another  to 
the  (ireeks  and  Komans,  who  scouted  the  idea  of  a  res- 
urrection. It  is  clearly  taught  in  the  Apocryphal  books 
of  the  Old  Test.  (Wiad.  iii,  1,  etc.;  iv,  15;  2  Mace  vii, 
14,  23,  29,  etc).  Many  Jews  believed  that  the  wicked 
would  not  be  raised  from  the  dead;  but  the  contrary 
was  the  more  prevailing  opinion,  in  which  Paul  once 
took  occasion  to  express  his  coocurtenoe  with  the  Phar^ 
isees  (Acts  xxiv,  16). 

But  although  the  doctrine  of  the  reaarrection  was 
thus  prevalent  among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ,  it 
might  still  have  been  doubtful  and  obscure  to  us  had  not 
Christ  given  to  it  the  sanction  of  bis  authority,  and  de- 
clared it  a  constituent  part  of  his  religion  (e.  g.  Matt, 
xzii ;  John  v,  viii,  xi).  He  and  his  apostles  also  were 
careful  to  correct  the  erroneous  notions  which  the  Jews 
entertained  on  this  head,  and  to  make  the  subject  more 
obvious  and  intelligible  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 
A  special  interest  is  also  imparted  to  the  subject  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  Mew  Test,  represents  Christ 
as  the  person  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  beneSt, 
which,  by  every  variety  of  argument  and  illustration, 
the  apostles  connect  with  him,  and  make  to  rest  upon 
him  (Acts  iv,  2;  xxvi,  8;  1  Cor.  xv;  1  These,  iv,  14, 
etc). 

IL  iSeriptare  DtlaiU.  —  The  principal  points  which 
can  be  collected  from  the  New  Test,  on  this  subject  are 
the  following :  1.  The  raising  of  the  dead  is  everj-where 
ascribed  to  Christ,  and  is  represented  as  the  last  work 
to  be  undertaken  by  him  for  the  salvation  of  man  (John 
V,  21;  xi,  '26;  1  Cor.  xv,  22  sq.;  1  Thess.  iv,  16;  Rev. 
i,  18).  2.  All  the  dead  will  be  raised,  without  respect  to 
age,  rank,  or  character  in  this  world  (John  v,  28,  29 ; 
AcU  xxiv,  16;  1  Cor.  xv,  22).  8.  This  event  is  to  Uke 
pUce  not  before  the  end  of  the  world,  or  the  general 
judgment  (John  t,  21;  vi,  89,  40;  xi,  24;  1  Cor.  xv, 
22-28;  1  Thess.  iv,<15;  Bev.  xx,  11).  4.  The  manner 
in  which  this  marvellous  change  shall  be  accomplished 
is  necessarily  beyond  our  present  comprehension,  and 
therefore  the  Scripture  is  content  to  illustrate  it  by  fig- 
urative representations,  or  by  proving  the  possibility  and 
intelligibility  of  the  leading  facts.  Some  of  the  figura- 
tive descriptions  occur  in  Hatb  xxiv;  John  v;  1  Cor, 
XV,  62;  1  Thess.  iv,  16;  PhiL  iii,  21.  The  image  of  a 
trumpet-call,  which  is  repeated  in  some  of  these  texts, 
is  derived  from  the  Jewish  custom  of  convening  assem- 
blies by  sound  of  trumpet,  6.  The  possibility  of  a  res- 
urrection is  powerfully  argued  by  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv,  32 
sq.,  by  comparing  it  with  events  of  common  occurrence 
in  the  natural  world.  (See  also  ver.  12-14;  and  corap. 
Acts  iv,  2.) — Kitto.  6.  The  numerous  instances  of  an 
actual  raising  of  individuals  to  life  by  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles,  not  to  speak  of  a  few  aimilar  acts  by  the  Old- 
Test,  prophets,  and  especially  the  crowning  fact  of  our 
Lord's  resurrection  from  the  grave,  alford  some  light  on 
these  particulars.  (See  below.)  7.  The  fad  of  the 
general  judgment  (q,  v.)  is  conclusive  as  to  the  literd 
truth  of  this  great  doctrine. 

But  although  this  body  shall  be  so  raised  as  to  pre- 
serve its  idoMj/,  it  must  yet  undergo  certain  purifying 
changes  to  lit  it  fur  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  to  ren- 
der it  capable  of  immorulity  (1  Cor.  xv,  36  sq.),  so  that 
it  shall  become  a  glorified  body  like  that  of  Christ  (ver. 
49;  Rom.  vi,  9;  Phil,  iii,  21);  and  the  bodies  nf  those 
whom  the  last  day  finds  alive  will  undergo  a  similar 
change  without  tasting  death  (1  Cor.  xv,  51, 63 ;  2  Cor. 
V,  4 ;  1  These,  iv,  16  sq. ;  PhiL  iii,  21> 

ILL  T/kearlei  on  the  SubjecU— Whether  the  soul,  be- 
tween the  death  and  the  resurrection  of  the  present 
body,  exists  independent  of  any  envelope,  we  know  not. 
Though  it  may  be  that  a  union  of  spirit  with  body  is 
the  general  law  of  all  created  spiritual  life,  still  this 
view  gives  no  countenance  to  the  notions  of  those  who 
have  attempted  to  prove,  from  certain  physiological 


opinions  respecting  the  renewal — every  few  yon— of 
the  human  frame  during  life,  and  the  final  tramoihats 
of  its  decomposed  elements  into  other  fomss  of  basf, 
that  the  resurrection  of  the  body  is  imposeiUe.  Tit 
apostle  asserts  the  fact  that  the  "  dead  shall  be  rsnil 
iucorruplible,  and  we  shall  be  changed:  for  this  ei»- 
ruptible  must  put  on  inoorruption,  and  this  mortal  nK 
put  on  immortality"  (1  Cor.  xv,  36-53).  While  tim 
passage  affirms  the  identity  of  the  body  before  and  afia 
the  resurrection,  it  by  no  means  affirms  the  identity  <t 
the  constituent  particles  of  which  the  body  is,  at  diAr- 
ent  periods,  supposed  to  be  made  up.  The  particks  of 
a  man's  body  may  change  several  times  between  ialucT 
and  old  age ;  and  yet,  according  to  oar  ideas  of  bedilT 
identity,  the  man  has  had  all  the  time  "  the  same  bodr." 
So  also  idl  the  particles  may  be  changed  again  betveea 
the  process  of  death  and  the  resuirectiun,  and  the  bo^ 
yet  retain  its  identity  (see  the  BibUotheca  Sacn,  ii, 
613  sq.).  Doubtless  the  future  body  will  be  iiicorra{iti- 
ble,  infrangible,  and  capable  of  being  moved  at  win  to 
any  part  of  the  universe. '  The  highest  and  most  lengtli- 
ened  exercises  of  thought  and  feding  will  doabtless  not 
occasion  exhaustion  or  languor  so  as  to  divert  ia  mr 
way  the  intellect  and  the  affections  from  the  eng^e- 
ments  suited  to  their  strength  and  perfection  (see  the 
Brit,  and  For.  Evaiig.  Ret.  April,  1862).  But  that  tbeR 
is  no  analogy — that  the  new  body  will  have  do  oonoec- 
tion  with,  and  no  relation  to,  the  old ;  and  that,  in  fan. 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  is  not  a  doctrine  of  Script- 
ure— dues  not  appear  to  us  to  have  been  satisfactotih 
proved  by  the  latest  writer  on  the  subject  (Bush,  Aaat- 
latit,  N,  T.  1846) ;  and  we  think  so  highly  of  bis  ii^e- 
nuity  and  talent  as  to  believe  that  no  one  else  is  likclr 
to  succeed  in  an  argument  in  which  he  has  fuled. 

Among  the  speculations  propounded  as  a  solntkn  cf 
the  problem  of  the  resurrection,  the  most  ingenious,  per- 
haps, as  well  as  fascinating,  is  the  germ  theory,  vbid: 
assumes  that  the  soul  at  death  retains  a  ceitjun  eibettsJ 
investiture,  and  that  this  has,  by  virtue  of  the  vital  force, 
the  power  of  accreting  to  itsdf  a  new  body  for  the  ce- 
lestial life.  This  is  substantially  the  SwedenboigisD 
view  as  advocated  by  the  late  Prof,  Bush,  and  has  re- 
cently received  the  powerful  support  of  Mr.  Joseph  CaA 
in  bis  popular  lectures.  It  is  thonght  to  be  ooonce- 
nanced  especially  by  Paul's  language  (1  Cor.  xv)  c«i- 
ceming  the  "  spiritual  body"  of  the  future  state  <ver.  4\ 
and  his  figure  of  the  renewed  grain  (ver.  87).  Tiat  ex- 
planation, however,  is  beset  with  many  intupeiafaie  di3- 
culties. 

(a.)  The  apostle's  distinction  between  the  ptgdmi 
(ifvX'*'"''" natural")  and  tXiejmeumatioal (■srvfvfLnrvM'. 
"spiritual")  in  that  passage  is  not  of  material  {i^cntor. 
physical)  as  opposed  to  immaterial  or  disembodied ;  for 
both  are  equally  called  body  {aufia,  actual  and  tangible 
substance),  such  as  we  know  oar  Lord's  resurmticg 
body  was  composed  of  (Luke  xxiv,  89).  It  is  meciT. 
as  the  whole  context  shows  ("  conaptible — incotrupa- 
ble,"  "  mortal — immortal,''  etc),  the  difference  betses: 
the  feeble,  decaying  body  of  this  life  in  its  present  aor- 
mal  state,  and  the  glorious,  fadeless  frame  of  the  fatare 
world  in  its  tranicendent  condition  hereafter;  in  shut. 
its  aspect  as  known  to  us  here  from  natural  pheDomeBa. 
and  its  prospect  as  revealed  to  as  in  Scripture.  This 
appears  from  the  contrasted  use  of  these  terms  is  an- 
other part  of  the  same  epistle  (1  Cor.  ii,  14,- 15)  to  de- 
note the  nnregenerate  as  opposed  to  iIk  regcDcnte 
heart,  the  former  being  its  usual  or  dqxaved,  and  the 
latter  its  transformed  or  graciona,  state. 

(&,)  In  like  manner  the  apostle's  fignte  of  grain  m 
sown,  while  it  admirably  illustntea,  in  a  general  war, 
the  possibility  of  changes  in  the  natural  world  as  grat 
as  that  which  will  uke  place  In  the  reaarrection  body, 
yet— like  all  other  metaphors — was  never  intended  t» 
teach  the  precise  ntode  of  that  transformation,  and  ac- 
cordingly it  fails  in  several  essential  particnlais  to  ci>- 
respond  to  the  revival  of  the  body  from  the  grave.  I. 
The  seed  nevw  actually  diet,  nor  any  part  of  iu    It  b 
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^h«  fferm  alone  that  poweases  vitality,  and  this  rimply 
sxpanda  and  develops,  gathering  to  itself  the  material 
>f  the  rest  of  the  seed,  which  undergoes  chemical  and 
rital  changes  fitting  it  for  nutriment  until  the  young 
flant  attains  roots  and  leaves  wherewith  to  imbibe 
nourish  ment  irom  the  outer  -world.  This  whole  process 
is  as  truly  a  growth  as  that  anywhere  found  in  nature ; 
It  is,  in  fact,  essentially  the  same  as  takes  place  in  the 
hatching  of  an  egg  or  the  gestation  of  an  animal.  2. 
The  real  identity  of  the  original  plant  or  seed  and  its 
nicceasor  or  the  crop  is  lost  in  this  transmutation,  as  the 
apoetle  himself  intimates  (ver,  87),  It  is,  in  fact,  the  re- 
production of  another  but  similar  thing  rather  than  the 
continnation  or  renewal  of  the  same.  The  old  plant, 
indeed,  perishes,  but  it  never  revives.  The  seed  is  its 
uSspring,  and  thus  only  represents  its  parent.  Nor  is 
the  new  plant  anything  more  than  a  lineal  descendant 
of  Che  old  one, ,  We  must  not  confound  the  resurrection 
with  oaere  propagation.  The  young  plant  may,  we  ad- 
mit, in  one  sense  be  said  to  be  identical  with  the  germ 
sown,  notwithstanding  the  great  change  which  it  takes 
on  in  the  process  of  growth;  and  this  is  the  pteciae 
point  of  the  apostle's  simile.  But  we  must  not  press  his 
dgure  into  a  literal  strictness  when  comparing  things  so 
radically  different  as  the  burial  of  a  corpse  and  the 
planting  of  grain.  The  principle  of  life  is  continuous 
in  the  Utter;  but  this  is  not  a  distinct  substance,  like 
the  aoul;  it  is  merely  a  property  of  matter,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  body  must  cease  with  physical  dissolution, 

(e.)  We  wouM  ask  those  who  maintain  this  theory  a 
simple  question :  Is  the  scncalled  germ  or  "  enswathe- 
ment"  which  is  supposed  to  survive^  escape,  or  be  elim- 
inated from  the  b*dy  at  death— is  it  matter  or  is  it 
spirit?  We  presume  all  will  admit  that  there  are  but 
these  two  essential  kinds  lof  substance.  Which  of  these, 
then,  is  it?  It  must,  of  course,  belong  to  the  former 
category.  Then  the  body  does  not  actually  and  entirely 
die !  But  this  contradicts  all  the  known  phenomena  in 
the  ease.  The  whole  theory  under  discussion  is  not 
only  a  pure  begging  of  the  quesdon  reaUy  at  issue,  but 
it  is  improbable  and  inconsistent.  There  is  absolutely 
Dot  the  slightest  particle  of  scientific  or  historical  cvi- 
denoe  that  the  body  leaves  a  vital  residuum  in  dissolu- 
tion, or  evolves  at  death  an  ethereal  frame  that  survives 
it  in  any  physical  sense  whatever  as  a  representation. 
We  remand  all  such  hypotheses  to  the  realm  of  gboet- 
land  and  "  spiritualism." 

(dL)  In  the  case  of  the  reaotrection  of  the  body  of 
Jesus,  which  is  the  type  of  the  general  resurrection,  and 
the  only  definite  instance  on  record,  it  is  certain  that 
this  theory  will  not  apply,  Nat  only  is  no  countenance 
given  to  it  by  the  language  of  Holy  Scripture  'concern- 
ing the  agency  which  effected  that  resuscitation,  viz,  the 
direct  and  miraculous  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  the 
circumstances  obviously  exclude  such  a  process.  There 
was  the  defunct  person,  entire  except  that  the  spark  of 
life  had  fled.  If  it  be  said  that  there  still  lingered  about 
it  some  vital  germ  that  was  the  nucleus  around  which 
reanimation  gathered,  what  is  this  but  to  deny  that 
Jesus  was  truly  and  effectually  dead?  Then  the  whole 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  endangered.  In  plain  Eng- 
lish, be  was  merely  in  a  swoon,  as  the  Rationalists  as- 
sert. It  may  be  replied,  indeed,  that  the  revivification 
of  our  Lord's  body,  which  had  not  yet  decomposed,  of 
course  differed  in  some  important  respects  from  that  of 
the  bodies  of  the  saints  whose  elements  will  have  dis- 
solved to  dust.  But  on  the  ordinary  view  the  two  agree 
in  the  essential  point,  viz.  an  actual  and  full  return  to 
life  after  total  and  absolute  extinction  of  it;  whereas 
under  the  theory  in  question  one  main  element  of  this 
position  is  denied.  It  matters  little  bow  long  the  body 
has  been  dead,  or  to  what  extent  disorganization  has 
taken  place — whether  but  a  few  hours,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain ;  or  four  days,  as  in  that  of 
lAZMta'a;  at  thousands  of  yean,  as  in  that  of  the  saints — 
at  the  final  Judgment,  It  is  equally  a  resurrection  if  life 
have  utterly  lefl  the  physical  organism,  and  not  otherwise. 


We  condade,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  scriptural, 
conaistent,  or  intelligible  view  except  the  one  common- 
ly entertained  by  Christians  on  this  subject,  viz.  that  the 
pure  and  immaterial  eoul  alone  survives  the  dissolution 
of  the  body,  and  that  at  the  last  day  almighty  power 
will  clothe  this  afresh  with  a  corporeal  frame  suitable  to 
its  enlarged  and  completely  developed  faculties,  and 
that  the  identity  of  the  latter  will  consist,  not  so  much, 
if  at  all,  in  the  reasaemblage  of  the  individual  particles 
of  which  its  old  partner  was  composed,  much  less  of 
some  subtle  and  continuous  lertium  quid  that  emerged 
from  the  decaying  substance  and  reconstructs  a  new 
physical  home  for  itself,  but  in  the  similar  combination 
of  similar  matter,  similarly  united  with  the  same  im- 
mortal spirit,  and  with  it  glorified  by  some  such  in- 
scrutable change  as  took  place  in  our  Savioni's  body  at 
the  transfiguration,  and  as  still  characterized  it  when 
pretematurally  beheld  by  Saul  on  his  way  to  Damascus, 

IV,  LUeralure, — This  is  very  copious  (see  a  list  of 
works  on  the  subject  in  the  appendix  to  Alger's  Dodrim 
of  a  Future  Life,  Nos,  2929-8181),  We  here  mention 
only  a  few  of  the  most  important:  Knapp,  CiriiHan 
Thtology,  translated  by  Leonard  Woods,  DJ),,  §  161-lfi8; 
Hody,  On  the  Returrectioa ;  Drew,  fsKzy  on  the  Remr- 
rection  of  the  Human  Body;  Burnet,  State  of  the  Dead; 
Schott,  Diuert.  de  Returrect,  Corporis,  adv.  B.  Bumetum 
(1768) ;  Teller,  Fida  Dogmat.  de  Semrr.  Camii  (1766) : 
Mosheim,  De  Chritt.  Remrr,  Mort.,  etc,  in  DiuertM.  ii, 
626  sq, ;  Dasaov,  Diatr.  qua  Judteor.  de  Remrr.  Mori. 
SeiUenl.  ex  Pbtr.  RaUmtit  (167fi);  Neander,  AIL  Ge- 
«e*tci^etc.,I,iii,  1088, 1096;  II,  iii,  1404-1410 ;  Zehrt, 
Udier  d,  At>/er$tehmig  d.  Todten  (183S) ;  Hodgson,  Re: 
of  Hum.  Body  (Lond,  1838),  See  KKSumtEcriOM  op 
Christ. 

RESURRECTION  of  Christ,  This  great  fact,  by 
which  "  he  was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  pow- 
er," stands  out  everywhere  prominently  on  the  pages  of 
the  New  Test,  as  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  faith 
(Rom.  i,  2 ;  Acts  xiii,  82, 83 ;  1  Cor.  xv,  8-16>  Accord- 
ing to  the  Scriptures  the  disciples  were  assured,  by  the 
testimony  of  their  senses,  that  the  body  of  Christ,  after 
his  resurrection,  was  the  same  identical  body  of  human 
flesh  and  bones  which  had  been  crucified  and  laid  in  the 
sepulchre  (Matt,xvi,  21';  xxvii,  68;  xxviii,  &-18;  Hark 
xvi,  6-19;  Luke  xxiv,  6-il;  John  xx,  9-26;  Acts  i, 
1-11).  Our  Lord  himself  took  special  pains  to  make  the 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  bis  disciples  that  in  bis 
crucified  body  he  was  actually  raised  to  life.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  testimony  of  their  own  senses :  "  Behold," 
says  he,  "my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  myself; 
handle  me,  and  see;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and 
bones,  as  ye  see  me  here."  He  showed  them  bis  bands 
and  bis  feet,  which  the  nail-prints  attested  to  be  the 
same  which  bad  hung  upon  th*  cross.  Our  Lord  also 
invited  Thomas  to  thrust  his  band  into  his  wounded 
side ;  and,  to  remove  the  last  remaining  shadow  of  doubt 
from  tfae  minds  of  his  disciples  that  it  was  he  himself  in 
the  same  human  body,  "  he  called  for  food,  and  he  took 
and  did  eat  before  them"  (Luke  xxiv,  89-48;  John  xx, 
27),  The  fact  also  that  our  Lord  continued  forty  days 
upon- earth  after  his  resurrection,  in  the  same  homan 
body  in  which  he  was  crucified,  shows  pbinly  that  he 
did  not  rise  from  the  tomb  in  a  glorified  body.  And  the 
evidence  is  equally  strong  that  he  now  dwells  in  heaven 
in  a  glorified  body  (Phil,  iii,  21 ;  CoL  iii,  4). 

Since  this  event,  however,  independently  of  its  im- 
portance in  respect  to  the  internal  cionneclion  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,  was  manifestly  a  miraculous  occur- 
rence, the  credibility  of  the  narrative  has  from  the  ear- 
liest times  been  brought  into  question  (Celsus,  apud 
Origen.  cont'.  Celt,  i,  2 ;  Woolston,  Dieeourtee  oh  the  Mir- 
acles, disc  vi ;  Chubb,  Posth.  Works,  i,  830 ;  Morgan, 
The  Resurrection  Considertd  [nW]).  Others  who  have 
admitted  the  facts  as  recorded  to  be  beyond  dispute,  yet 
have  attempted  to  show  that  Christ  was  not  really  dead, 
but  that,  being  stnnned  and  palsied,  he  wore  for  a  time 
the  appearance  of  death,  and  was  afterwards  reslsred  to 
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oonadoaanea  by  th«  cool  gnye  and  the  ipioei.  The 
refutatiun  of  these  views  may  be  seen  in  detail  in  such 
worki  as  Less,  Ucber  die  Rrligion,  ii,  872 ;  id,  A  ufertte- 
huMfftjfetchkJUe,  nrbtt  Anhang  yVSS);  D&deiiein,  Frag- 
mnUe  und  Anti/ragmtnte  (1782).  The  chief  advocates 
uf  these  views  are  Paulas  (//w>,  Rommel,  Jet.  [1795]), 
and,  more  Kcenlly,  Heniieberg  (PAiloL- kittor,- lent. 
Commentar  Ob,  d.  Oetck.  d,  BrgrSbn.,  d,  A  afentekttng  u, 
Himmelfakrt  Jem  [1826]).  "If  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  says  Saurin, "  were  not  raited  from  the  dead,  it 
must  have  been  stolen  avray.  But  this  theft  is  incredi- 
ble. Who  committed  it  ?  The  enemies  of  Jesus  Christ? 
Would  they  have  contributed  to  bis  glory  by  ooante- 
nancing  a  report  of  his  resurrection?  Would  his  disci- 
ples? It  is  probable  they  would  not,  and  it  is  next  to 
certain  they  could  not.  How  could  they  have  under- 
taken to  remove  the  body — frail  and  timorous  creat- 
ures, people  who  fled  as  soon  as  they  saw  him  taken  into 
custody  ?  Even  Peter,  the  must  courageous,  trembled  at 
the  voice  of  a  servant-girl,  and  three  times  denied  that 
he  knew  him.  Wbuld  people  of  this  character  have 
dared  to  resist  the  authority  of  the  governor?  Would 
they  have  undertaken  to  oppose  the  determination  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  to  force  a  guard,  and  to  elude,  or  over- 
come soldiers  armed  and  aware  of  danger?  If  Jesus 
Christ  was  not  risen  again  (I  speak  the  language  of  un- 
believers), he  bad  deceived  bis  disciples  with  vain  hopes 
of  his  resurrection.  How  came  the  disciples  not  to  dis- 
cover the  imposture  ?  Would  they  have  hazarded  them- 
selves by  undertaking  an  enterprise  so  perilous  in  favor 
uf  a  man  who  had  so  cruelly  imposed  on  their  credulity? 
Itut  were  we  to  grant  that  they  formed  the  design  nf 
removing  the  body,  how  could  they  have  executed  it  ? 
I  low  could  soldiers,  armed  and  on  guard,  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  overreached  by  a  few  timorous  people? 
Either  (says  St.  Augustine)  they  were  asleep  or  awake ; 
if  they  were  awake,  why  should  they  suffer  the  body  to 
be  taken  away  ?  If  asleep,  how  could  they  know  that 
the  disciples  took  it  away?  How  dare  they  then  de- 
pose that  it  was  stolen  ?" 

The  testimony  of  the  apostles  furnishes  us  with  argu- 
ments, and  there  are  eight  considerations  which  give 
the  evidence  sufficient  weight  1.  The  nature  of  these 
witnesses.  They  were  not  men  of  power,  riches,  elo- 
quence, credit,  to  impose  upon  the  world;  they  were 
poor  and  mean.  2.  The  number  of  these  witnesses.  (See 
ICor.  xv;  Luke  xxiv,  84;  Hark  xvi,  14;  Hatt.xxviii, 
10.)  It  is  not  likely  that  a  collusion  should  have  been 
held  among  so  many  to  support  a  lie,  which  would  be 
uf  no  utility  to  them.  3.  The  facts  themselves  which 
they  avow :  not  suppositions,  distant  events,  or  events 
related  by  others,  but  real  facts  which  they  saw  with 
their  own  eyes  (1  John  i).  4.  The  agreement  of  their 
evidence :  they  all  deposed  the  same  thing.  6,  Observe 
the  tribunals  before  which  they  gave  evidence:  Jews 
and  heathens,  philosophers  and  rabbins,  courtiers  and 
lawyers.  If  they  had  been  impostors,  the  fraud  certainly 
woiild  have  been  discovered.  6.  The  place  in  which 
they  bore  their  testimony.  Not  at  a  distance,  where 
they  might  not  easily  have  been  detected,  if  false,  but 
at  Jerusalem,  in  the  synagogues,  in  the  pnetorium.  7. 
The  time  of  this  testimony :  not  years  after,  but  three 
days  after,  they  declared  he  was  risen ;  yea,  before  the 
rage  of  the  Jews  was  quelled,  while  Calvary  was  yet 
dyed  with  the  blood  they  had  spilled.  If  it  had  been  a 
fraud,  it  is  not  likely  they  would  have  come  forward  in 
such  broad  daylight,  amid  so  much  opposition.  8.  Last- 
ly, the  motives  which  induced  them  to  publish  the  res- 
urrection: not  to  gain  fame,  riches,  glory,  proflt;  no,  they 
exposed  themselves  to  suffering  and death,and  proclaimed 
the  truth  from  conviction  of  its  importance  and  certainty. 

Objections  have  also  been  raised  upon  the  apparent 
discrepancies  of  the  Gospel  narratives  of  the  event. 
These  discrepancies  were  early  perceived ;  and  a  view 
of  what  the  fathers  have  done  in  the  attempt  to  recon- 
cile them  has  been  given  by  Niemeyer  {De  Kvangtluta- 
rum  in  Narrando  CkriUi  in  Vilam  Htditu  Diuemione 


[1824]).  They  were  <bnt  eoUoeated  with  moch  teen- 
nets  by  Morgan  in  the  work  already  cited,  and  at  a  hla 
date  by  an  anonymous  writer,  whose  fragmenu  were 
edited  and  supported  by  Leasing,  the  object  of  whtcb 
seems  to  have  been  to  throw  uncertainty  and  doubt  ma 
the  whole  of  this  portion  of  Gospel  history.  A  nnam- 
ous  host  of  theologians,  however,  roee  to  combat  and  le- 
fute  this  writer's  poeitions,  among  wh<XD  we  find  tke 
names  of  Ddderlein,  Less,  Semler,  Teller,  Haachias,  IC- 
chaelia.  Pleasing,  Eichbom,  Herder,  and  others.  AnioK; 
those  who  hare  more  recently  attempted  to  recooak 
the  different  accounts  is  Grieslwch,  who,  in  his  excellcct 
Probtrio  de  FoutibuM  uade  EvangtUata  taa*  de  Rnamt, 
tione  Domim  Xarratitmn  katutriitt  (179S),  ranarin  tkst 
all  the  discrepancies  are  trifling,  and  not  of  such  im- 
ment  as  to  render  the  narrative  uncertain  and  saptcS' 
ed,  or  to  destroy  or  even  diminish  the  credibility  of  tin 
evangelists,  but  serve  rather  to  show  bow  extremely 
studious  they  were  of  truth, "  and  how  cloeely  and  eriB 
scnipuloasly  they  followed  their  docaments."  Griesbsdi 
then  attempts  to  show  how  tbeae  discrepancies  bit 
have  arisen,  and  admits  that,  although  unimportmi. 
they  are  hard  to  reconcile,  as  is  indeed  evinced  by  the 
amount  of  controversy  they  have  excited.  The  princi- 
pal one  of  these  discrepancies  has  been  diKnssed  under 
Appbara»ck. 

For  works  on  the  general  subject,  besides  tboae  te- 
ferred  to  under  the  preceding  article,  see  Malcolm,  Tin- 
logical  Imkx,  s.  v. ;  Dariing,  Cyclop,  Bibiiog.  (see  Index): 
and  for  monographs  on  the  various  prants  eonnecnd 
with  onr  Lord's  resurrection,  see  those  cited  by  Volbe- 
ding.  Index  Programmatum,  p.  67  sq. ;  and  b^'  Hase,  Li- 
hen  Jem,  p.  160,  221,  225,  227,  230;  also  the'fulknrnig; 
Clausenitz,  De  Mortunmm  Tempore  Sesurrett.  el  dr. 
Returrediorte  (HaL  1741);  Kunadioa,  De  SaneHt  Reii- 
vivis  (Viteb.  16Go);  Hobichhnnt,  De  Sametit  Retngmt 
Ckritto  ReeurgeiOilmi  (Rns.  1696) ;  SchDrzmann,  ArJs- 
atlan  A  thememibiu  pro  Dea  Habila  (lipa.  1708).  Nu- 
merous articles  on  the  subject  are  to  be  found  in  rel'^iMit 
periodicals,  among  which,  as  the  latest,  we  name  Jtmn. 
Sar,  Lil.Hn.  1853,  Oct.  1854;  Sttidim  u.  Kritikn.  1(C<>, 
i;  Zeittekr.f.  wittenckaflL  Tkeol.  1663;  TkeoLtrndlM. 
Journal.  Oct.  1857,  Oct.  1858;  lM>d.  Bib,  Ree.  ApA. 
1819;  Bril,  and  For.  Ev.  Rev.  April,  1862;  BibL  Sam. 
June,  1852.  Oct.  1860,  OcU  1869;  New-En^nmkr,  Msr. 
1857;  Meik,  Quiur.  Ret.  Oct,  1873,  Oct.  1877 :  Chvtin 
Quar.  April,  1876;  Amer.  Preab,  and  TkeoL  Ret,  Jalv 
and  OcU  1867;  Smik.  Pretb.  Rn.  Oct.  1860;  iirrari. 
Ret.  April,  1861 ;  DancUle  Res.  March,  1863 ;  (^otoW- 
M(  Quar.  April  and  Oct.  1861.     See  Jesi-s  Chbist. 

Retiotllated  Work  (Lat. op»«  retiatUitum=vin- 
work),  masonry  constructed  with  diamond-ehapedstoim. 
or  square  stones  placed  diagonally.  In  the  city  d 
Rome  this  mode  of  decorating  the  surface  of  a  wall  i> 
generally  characteristic  of  the  period  of  the  early  em- 
pire; it  was  frequently  imitated  in  Romanesque  wwrk 
in  the  tympanum  of  a  door-way,  especially  in  Nonuo 
work. — Parker,  Gloa.  of  Aninted, s.  v. 

Retributloil,  Future.  That  man  is  a  respoosbk 
being,  and  that  his  responsibility  extends  into  his  futaie 
state  of  existence,  is  generally  admitted  thnraghoot  Ibe 
world.  The  denial  aiall  punishment  in  a  futare  state, 
rests  chiefly  upon  the  two  unscriptutal  and  contradicto- 
ry dogmas — the  immacvdaU  tpiriluaSty  and  the  narfol 
malerialitm  of  the  human  aouL  The  position  believed 
to  be  taught  in  the  Scriptures  is  this,  that  all  sinners  wte 
do  not  repent  and  take  refuge  in  the  Saviour  in  the  pres- 
ent life  shall  in  the  futare  state  suffer  everlasting  pontsb- 
ment,  as  the  necessary  and  just  retribution  of  their  sii& 
This  doctrine,  however  awful  it  must  be  acknowledged 
by  all  to  be,  appears  to  be  taught  in  the  Scriptnm,  sad 
has  been  held  by  very  large  portions  of  the  Church  in  aU 
ages.  We  shall  not,  however,  depend  upon  this  fact  at 
a  proof,  though  it  affords  what  Ic^cians  call  a  rioM 
prtmmption,  that  it  was  an  original  part  of  Christianity. 
We  present  the  foUowipg  as  Scriptore  proof,  and  otsc,' 
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1.  ThoM  passages  which  declare  that  oeitain  sinnen 
ihall  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Matt,  v,  20 ;  r ii, 

3,  21-23;  xviii,  8;  Uark  x,  2S-27;  Luke  xiii,  24,  26; 
lohn  iii,  S-S;  1  Cor.  vi,  9, 10;  Gal.  v,  19-21;  Eph.  v, 
i;  Heb.  iii,  19;  iv,  1,  18).  If  acme  men,  according  to 
he  language  of  these  Scriptures,  are  to  be  excluded 
rom  heaven,  they  must  necessarily  sink  to  hell ;  for 
he  Scriptures  give  us  no  iutimation  of  a  middle 
Mte. 

2.  Those  passages  of  Scripture  which  describe  the  fut- 
ire  and  final  state  of  men  in  contrast  (Psa.  xvii,  14, 15; 
'tov.  X,  28 ;  xiv,  85 ;  Dan.  xii,  2 ;  Matt,  iii,  12 ;  vii,  18, 

4,  21;  viii,  11,  12;  xiii,  80-43,  47-60;  Xxiv,  46-61; 
:xr,23-46;  Mark  xvi,  16;  Luke  vi,  28, 24, 47-49;  John 
ii,  16;  r.  29;  Knm.  vi,  21-28;  ix,  2U2S;  Gal.  vi,  7, 8; 
>hiL  iii,  17-21 ;  2  These,  i,  6-12 ;  2  Tim.  ii,  19, 20 ;  Heb. 
i,  8,  9;  1  Pet.  iv,  18).     These  passages  are  believed 

0  refer  to  the  Qnal  state  of  man  because — (1)  in  sev- 
ral  of  them  the  sute  is  expressly  called  their  end.  (2) 
'he  state  of  the  righteous  and  that  of  the  wicked  are 
>ut  in  exact  opposition  to  each  other;  and  if  one  is  not 
nal,  neither  is  the  other.  (8)  There  is  a  dead  silence 
bout  any  succeeding  state ;  and  (4)  the  pbraseolofi^y  of 
ome  of  the  passages  will  admit  of  no  other  interpreta- 
ion. 

8^  Those  passages  of  Scripture  which  apply  the  terms 
everlasting,"  "etemali"  "forever,"  and  "for  ever  and 
ver"  u>  this  future  state  (Dan.  xii,  2;  Matt,  xviii,  8; 
:xv,  41-46;  Mark  iii,  29;  2  Cor.  iv,  18;  2  Thess.  i,  9; 

Peter  ii,  17 ;  Jude  6, 7,  IS ;  Bev.  xiv,  10-12 ;  xix,  8 ; 
;x,  10). 

4.  Those  passages  which  express  future  punishment 
y  phrases  which  imply  its  everlasting  duration  (Matt. 
'.  28;  xii,  81,  82;  Mark  iii,  89;  ix,  48-48;  Luke  ix, 
6;  xiv,26;  John  iii,36;  viii, 21;  xvii,9;  Phil. iii,  10; 
leb.  ri,  2;  x,  26,  27;  James  ii,  13;  1  John  r,  16). 

5.  Those  passages  which  intimate  that  a  change  of 
eart  and  a  preparation  for  heaven  are  confined  to  this 
fe  (ProT.i,  24-28;  l8a.lv,  6, 7;  MatUxxv,5-18;  Luke 
iii,  24-29 ;  John  xii,  86 ;  2  Cor.  vi,  1, 2 ;  Ueb.  iii,  1-10 ; 
jii,  16-22;  Rev.  xxii,  II). 

6.  Those  passages  which  foretell  the  consequences  of 
ijecting  the  Gospel  (Psa.  ii,  12;  Prov.  xxix,  1;  Acts 
iii,  40-46;  xx,  26;  xxviii,  26,  27;  Rom.  x,  12;  1  Cor. 

18;  2  Cor.  ii,  15, 16;  iv,8;  1  Thess.  v,8;  2  Thess.  i, 
;  ii,  10-12;  Heb.  ii,  1-8;  iv,  1-11;  x,  26-81,  88,  39; 
xii,  26-29;  James  ii,  14;  I  PeU  iv,  17, 18;  2  Pet.  ii, 
-21 ;  iii,  7).  The  Gospel  being  the  only  way  of  salva- 
on  for  man  (Acts  iv,  12),  its  rejection  is  that  of  the 
nly  method  of  salvation.     See  Punishment,  Eveb- 

aSTINO;  UNI\'EltSAUSM. 

Rettberg,  Fbikdbicii  Wilheiji,  a  German  theo- 
•gian,  was  born  at  Celle,  Aug.  21, 1805.   After  leaching 

1  several  small  institutions,  he  became  professor  of  (he- 
ogy  at  Marburg,  where  he  died,  April  7,  1849.  His 
orks  are,  De  Parabolu  Jem  Chrisli  (Gottingeu,  1827) ; 
-d/prianut  nach  teinem  Leben  und  Wirken  (ibid.  1881) : 
■HetUlehren  da  Chrittenlhumt  nack  den  Grundtalzen 
V  luiAeritcien  Kirche  (Leips,l8S8): — Kirchmgachichte 
tuUchlandt  (Gottingen,  1846-48). — Hoefer,  Kouv.Biog. 
inerale,  s.  v. 

Bets.  Henri  de  Qondl  de,  a  French  prelate,  was 
)m  at  Paris  in  1672.  He  was  canon  of  Notre  Dame, 
id  held  many  rich  abbeys.  In  1696  he  became  coad- 
itor  of  his  nncle,  cardinal  Pierre  de  Gondi,  bishop  of 
aria,  with  the  promise  of  succeeding- to  his  title.  He 
ceired  the  cardinal's  hat  in  1618,  and,  as  cardinal  de 
etz,  took  part  in  the  aflairs  of  State.  He  published  one 
ork,  Ordomumcti  St/nodaUt.  He  was  the  last  bishop 
'  Paria.  His  death  occurred  at  B^ziers,  Aug.  2, 1622. 
-Hoefer,  ffouv.  Biog.  Ghtirak,  s.  v. 

Rets,  Jean  Francis  Paul  de  Oondi,  Cwrdi- 
jl  de,  often  written  Roit,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  at 
[ontmirail  in  Oct.  1614.  By  birth  he  was  a  Knight 
'  Malta,  and  was  destined  by  his  father  for  the  Church, 
I  the  hope  that  he  might  succeed  his  uncle  as  arch- 

vm.— X  X  X 


bishop  of  Paris.  The  ecclesiastical  life  was  wholly  dis- 
tasteful to  him,  and  his  earlier  years  were  spent  in  prodi- 
gality and  excesses  of  all  kinds;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  prosecuted  his  theological  studies  with  great  success, 
and  received  valuable  iKnelices.  lie  was  made  canon 
of  Notre  Dame  in  1627,  and  adopted  the  title  of  abbe  de 
Retz.  His  ambition  and  hardihood  gained  for  him  the 
friendship  of  the  count  de  Soissons,  and  by  the  conspir- 
acy planned  by  that  nobleman  he  hoped  to  be  released 
from  his  ecclesiastical  life  and  enter  upon  a  political 
one,  which  was  more  congenial  to  his  intriguing  nat- 
ure. After  the  death  of  (he  count,  he  devoted  him- 
self with  more  regularity  to  his  profession,  and  sncceed- 
ed  in  gaining  so  great  a  popularity  that  Louis  XIII, 
on  his  death-bed,  appointed  him  coadjutor  to  his  uncle, 
the  bishop  of  Paris.  In  this  position  he  gained  the 
hearts  of  the  people  by  his  charities  and  great  atten- 
tion to  all  the  outward  requirements  of  religion.  Dur- 
ing the  wars  of  the  Fronde  he  rendered  valuable  assist- 
ance to  the  royal  caose ;  but  finding  that  he  was  dis- 
trusted, he  finally  became  the  secret  leader  of  the  popu- 
lar party,  and  the  greatest  opponent  of  cardinal  Mazarin. 
He  was  made  cardinal  in  1662,  and  received  tempting 
offers  of  a  position  as  ambassador  of  Fiance  to  the  Holy 
See ;  but  before  he  had  decided  to  accept  this  proposi- 
tion, he  was  arrested  by  order  of  Louis  XIV,  and  was 
kept  closely  confined  at  Tincennea.  On  the  death  of 
his  uncle,  March  21, 1654,  his  friends  took  possession  of 
the  archbishopric  in  his  name.  By  resigning  his  claims, 
he  succeeded  in  gaining  a  change  of  residence,  and  was 
removed  to  the  Chateau  of  Nantes.  He  escaped  from 
his  confinement  Aug.  8, 16.'>4,  and  after  many  adventures 
reached  Spain.  Philip  IV  offered  him  an  escort,  and 
he  immediately  hastened  to  Rome,  where  he  declared 
himself  archbishop  of  Paris,  the  pope  having  refused  to 
acknowledge  his  resignation.  Retz  subsequently  trav- 
elled through  Kuro[>e;  and  having  been  pnihibited  by 
Louis  XIV  from  occupying  his  archbishopric  in  person, 
he  governed  it  by  vicars  and  subordinates  until  1662, 
when  he  formally  resigned  all  claim  to  it  in  considera- 
tion of  receiving  other  valuable  benefices.  He  was  rec- 
onciled to  the  king,  and  received  permission  to  establish 
himself  at  Commercy,  where  he  kept  up  a  petty  state, 
and  occupied  himself  in  study  and  works  of  charity. 
He  died  at  Paris,  Aug.  24, 1679.  His  writings  are  chief- 
ly political,  and  as  such  are  not  of  interest  here.  But 
his  greate-«t  work  is  his  Memoirei,  composed  during  his 
years  of  retirement.  They  were  first  published  in  1717, 
and  have  been  translated  into  several  foreign  languages. 
See  Mimoiret  du  Cardmal  de  Retz ;  Lettm  de  iludume 
de  Sivigni;  Voltaire,  Siide  de  Louit  JT/F.— Hoefer, 
AoKr.  Biog.  Geniriile,  s.  v. 

Rets,  Pierre  de  Oondi  de,  a  French  cardinal,  was 
bom  at  Lyons  in  1638.  After  entering  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal life,  he  received  many  favors  from  Catheriue  de'  Me- 
dici, and  advanced  rapidly.  He  was  made  bishop  of 
Langres  in  1565,  and  was  transferred  to  the  see  of  Paris 
in  1570,  and  became  grand -almoner,  chancellor,  and 
chief  of  the  council  of  Charles  IX.  He  was  several 
times  ambassador  to  the  Holy  See,  and  in  1687  was  cre- 
ated cardinal.  He  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  explainetl  his  reasons  in  a  letter,  to  which  the  writ- 
ers of  the  League  replied  with  passion.  In  1592  he  was 
sent  by  Henry  IV  on  an  embassy  to  the  pope.  He  died 
Feb.  17,  1616.  Retz  was  an  honest  but  parsimiinious 
man,  and  possessed  little  genuine  talent. — Biug.  Utd- 
vertetk,  s.  v. 

Re'tt  (Heb.  ReS',  n^,  friend;  Sept.  'Payav  v.  r. 
'Payav,  1  Chmn.  i,  26),  the  son  of  Peleg  and  father  of 
Semg  in  the  Abrahamic  ancestry  (Gen.  xi,  18,  21 ;  1 
Chron.  i,  26).  RC.  cir.  1960.  He  is  called  Ragau  in 
Luke  iii,  35.  He  lived  289  years.  "Banten  {Bibdwert) 
says  Reu  is  Roha,  the  Arabic  name  for  Edessa,  an  asser- 
tion which,  borrowed  from  Knubel,  is  utterly  destitute 
of  fnundatioh,  as  will  be  seen  at  once  on  comparing  the 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  words.    A  closer  resemblance  might 
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be  found  between  Ren  and  Bhaga,  a  large  town  of  Me- 
dia, especially  if  the  Greek  equivalent*  of  the  two  names 
be  Uken"  (Smith). 

Rea'ben  (Heb.  ReShtn',  liSKX"^,  see  atm  [see  be- 
low] ;  Sept.  and  New  Test.  'Povfiifv),  the  name  of  one 
of  the  Jewish  patriarchs  and  of  the  tribe  descended  from 
him.  (In  the  following  account  we  make  use  in  part  of 
the  article  in  Smith's  IHel.  of  the  Bible,  s.  v.)    See  Jacob. 

X.  Reuben  was  Jacob's  ttrst-bom  child  (Gen.  xxix, 
82),  the  son  of  Leah,  apparently  an  unexpected  fruit  of 
the  marriage  (ver.  31;  Josephus,  Ant.  i,  19,  8).  B.C. 
1919.  This  is  perhaps  denoted  by  the  name  itself, 
whether  we  adopt  the  obvious  rignification  of  its  pres- 
ent form — reU'bm,  L  e.  "behold  ye,  a  son!"  (Gesen. 
Thetaur.  p.  1*247  b) — or  the  explanation  given  in  the 
text,  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  original  form  was 
''ySSi  ■'^X'J,  rau  Monyi,  "Jehovah  hath  tern  my  afflic- 
tion," or  that  of  Joaephos,  who  uniformly  presents  it  as 
Roubtl  CPov/3i|Xo(,  so  also  in  A  at,  ii,  8, 1),  and  explains 
it  (.4i»<.  i,  19,  8)  as  the  "  pity  of  God"— tXtov  ro5  Bioi>, 
as  if  from  b«a  "'^H'l  (FlUrst,  Htb.  Let.  p.  1209).  The 
Peshito  (Ribii)  and  the  Arabic  version  of  Joshua  agree 
with  this  last  form.  Rcdslob  {Die  alttettamentL  Xamett, 
p.  86)  maintains  that  Reubel  is  the  original  form  of  the 
name,  which  was  corrupted  into  Reuben,  as  Bethel  into 
the  modem  Beitin,  and  Jezreel  into  Zerin.  He  treats 
it  as  signifying  the  "tiock  of  Bel,"  a  deity  whose  wor- 
ship greatly  flourished  in  the  neighboring  country  of 
Moab,  and  who  under  the  name  of  Nebo  had  a  famous 
sanctuary  in  the  very  territory'  of  Reuben.  In  this  case 
it  would  be  a  parallel  tn  the  title, "  people  of  Chemosh," 
which  is  bestowed  on  Moab.  The  alteration  of  the  ob- 
noxious syllable  in  ReuM  would,  on  this  theory,  find  a 
parallel  in  the  Merib6a<i/  and  Eshiaa/  of  Saul's  family, 
who  became  Uephibotheth  and  labbosheth.  But  all  this 
is  evidently  fanciful  and  arbitrary. 

The  notices  of  the  patriarch  Reuben  in  the  book  of 
Genesis  and  the  early  Jewish  traditional  literature  are 
unusually  frequent,  and  on  the  whole  give  a  favorable 
view  of  his  disposition.  To  him,  and  him  alone,  the 
presen'ation  of  Joseph's  life  appears  to  have  been  due, 
RC.  1896.  His  anguish  at  the  disappearance  of  his 
brother,  and  the  trustratinn  ot  his  kindly  artifice  for  de- 
livering him  (Gen.  xxxvii,  22) ;  bis  recollection  of  the 
minute  details  of  the  painful  scene  many  years  after- 
wards (xlii,  22) ;  his  offer  tn  take  the  sole  responsibility 
of  the  safety  ot  the  brother  who  had  succeeded  to  Jo- 
seph's place  in  the  family  (ver.  87),  all  testily  to  a  warm 
and  (for  those  rough  times)  a  kindly  nature.  We  are, 
however,  to  remember  that  he,  as  the  eldest  son,  was 
more  responsible  for'  the  safety  of  Joseph  than  were  the 
others,  and  it  would  seem  that  he  eventually  acqui- 
esced in  the  deception  practiced  upon  his  lather.  Sub- 
sequently Reuben  ofiered  to  make  the  lives  ol  his  own 
sons  responsible  lor  that  of  Benjamin,  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  prevail  on  Jacob  to  let  him  go  down  to  Egypt 
(vers.  87, 38).  The  fine  conduct  ot  Judah  in  afterwards 
undertaking  the  same  responsibility  is  in  advantageous 
contrast  with  this  coarse,  although  well-meant,  pro- 
posal. For  his  adulterous  and  incestuous  conduct  in 
the  matter  of  Bilhah,  Jacob  in  his  last  blessing  deprived 
him  of  the  pre-eminence  and  double  portion  which  be- 
longed to  his  birthright,  assigning  the  former  to  Judah 
and  the  latter  to  Joseph  (xlix,  8, 4;  comp.  vers.  8-10; 
xlviii,  5).  Ol  this  repulsive  crime  we  know  from  the 
Scriptures  only  the  tact  (xxxv,  22).  In  the  post-Bibli- 
cal traditions  it  is  treated  either  as  not  having  actually 
occurred  (ss  in  the  Targum  Pseudo-Jonathan),  or  else 
as  the  result  of  a  sudden  temptation  acting  on  a  hot  and 
vigorous  nature  (as  in  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs)— a  parallel,  in  some  of  its  circumstances,  to 
the  intrigue  of  Uavid  with  Bathsheba.  Some  severe 
temptation  there  must  surely  have  been  to  impel  Reu- 
ben to  an  art  which,  regarded  in  its  social  rather  than 
in  its  moral  a>pcct,  would  be  peculiarly  abhorrent  to  a 


patriarchal  society,  and  which  is  specially  and  nfO- 
edly  reprobated  in  the  law  of  Mcaea.  The  Rahbifiini 
version  of  the  occurrence  (as  given  in  the  Tarm 
Pseudo.Jonathan)  is  very  characteristic,  and  wdl  ilki- 
trates  the  difference  between  the  spirit  of  eariy  sad  if 
late  Jewish  history.  "Keubea  went  and  disardoM 
the  couch  of  Bilhah,  bis  father's  concubine,  whidi  m 
placed  right  opposite  the .  couch  of  Leah,  and  ii  m 
counted  unto  him  as  if  he  had  lain  with  htr.  iii 
when  Israel  heard  it,  it  displeased  him,  and  be  iaid,lol 
an  unworthy  person  shall  proceed  fiam  me,  as  bbetii 
did  from  Abraham,  and  Esau  from  my  father.  And  \it 
Holy  Spirit  answered  him  and  said.  All  ate  ligkleaa, 
and  there  is  not  one  unworthy  among  them."  Besbca'i 
anxiety  to  save  Joseph  is  represented  as  arising  lisa  i 
desire  to  conciliate  Jacob,  and  his  absence  while  Jae^ 
was  sold,  from  bis  sitting  alone  on  the  moantaiai  is 
penitent  fasting.  These  tiaits,  slight  as  they  sr,  at 
those  of  an  ardent,  impetuous,  unbalanced,  bat  aot  i»- 
generous,  nature;  not  crafty  and  cnid,  as  were  SineK 
and  Levi,  but  rather,  to  use  the  metaphor  of  the  dvia; 
patriarch,  boiling  up  (TBB,  A.V.  "  unstable,"  G«a.  xlii, 
4)  like  a  vessel  of  water  over  the  ra|ud  wood^iic  of  tk 
nomad  tent,  and  as  quickly  subsiding  into  apathyvka 
the  fuel  was  withdrawn. 

2.  The  Tribe  of  Reuben.— At  the  time  of  the  laiirf- 
tion  into  Egypt  (or  rather  at  the  time  of  Jamb's  ilt- 
cease),  Reuben's  sons  were  four  (Gen.  xlri,  9;  1  Ckna. 
V,  3).  From  them  sprang  the  chief  families  of  the  tiibt 
(Numb,  xxvi,  6-11).  One  of  these  ftmilies— that  rf 
Pallu — became  notorious  as  producing  Eliab,  whose  sat 
or  descendants,  Dathan  and  Abiram,  perished  with  th« 
kinsman  On  in  the  divine  retribution  for  their  oous^sn. 
cy  against  Moses  (xvi,  1 ;  xxvi,  8-1 1 ).  The  census  K 
Mount  Sinai  (i,  30, 21 ;  ii,  1 1)  shows  that  at  the  Exoda 
the  numbers  of  the  tribe  were  46,600  men  above  twe»tj 
years  ofsge,  and  lit  for  active  warlike  service.  lapotM 
of  numerical  strength,  Beuben  was  then  rixth  on  (h 
list.  Gad,  with  46,650  men,  being  next  below.  On  ibe 
borders  of  Canaan,  after  the  plague  which  pooiibeil  (l< 
idolatry  of  Baal-peor,  the  numbers  had  fallen  d^ik. 
and  were  43,730;  Gad  was  40,500;  and  the  poatnas' 
the  two  in  the  list  is  lower  than  t>efore,  Ephraim  ai 
Simeon  being  the  only  two  smaller  tribes  (xxvi,  7,  del 
During  the  journey  through  the  wildemeae  the  pooiiia 
olReuben  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tabenurie.  Tte 
"camp"  which  went  under  his  name  was  f<»iiied  of  ki* 
own  tribe,  that  nt  Simeon  (Leah's  second  soa),aiMltla; 
of  Gail  (son  ot  Zilpah,  Leah's  slave).  The  ttandinl  «r 
the  camp  was  a  deer  with  the  iitscription, "  Ueir.O  K 
rael !  the  Lord  thy  God  is  one  Lord !"  and  it*  plan  ia  (b< 
march  was  second  (Tai{;um  Pseodo-Jooalban  [NsBkii 
10-16]). 

The  Ueubenites,  like  their  relatives  and  neighbiiBa 
the  journey,  the  Gadites,  had  maintained  thnagh  tit 
march  to  (janaan  the  ancient  calling  of  iheirfbi«tiik0t. 
The  patriarchs  were  "  feeding  their  Hocks'  at  Shcttaa 
when  Joseph  was  sold  into  i^gypt.  1 1  was  as  men  vkssc 
"  trade  had  lieen  about  cattle  from  their  Toatk"  tkst 
they  were  presented  to  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xlTi,32,S4),sai 
in  the  land  of  Goshen  they  settled  "  with  that  flacb 
and  herds  and  all  that  they  had"  (ver.  SS;  xlvn.  I'l 
Their  cattle  accompanied  tbem  in  their  iHgbt  fnffi 
Egj'pt  (Exod.  xii,  88) ;  not  a  hoof  was  left  bebiad;  se^ 
there  are  frequent  allusions  to  them  on  the  joati? 
(xxxiv,  3;  Numb,  xi,  22;  Deui.  riii,  18.  etcX  Bate 
would  appear  that  the  tribes  who  were  destined  to  talk 
in  the  confined  territory  between  the  Mediterraaeaa  ai 
the  Jordan  ha<t,  during  the  journey  throu)^  the  wJUtt- 
neas,  fortunately  relinquished  that  taate  fbr  the  pssiM 
sion  of  cattle  which  they  could  not  have  mainKiKdsF' 
ter  their  settlement  at  a  distance  from  the  wide  pasMt) 
of  the  wilderness.  Thus  the  cattle  had  come  into  tis 
hands  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half  of  Manaaseh  ( Nas^- 
xx.vii,  1),  and  it  followed  naturally  that  when  the  sr 
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an  amvecl  on  the  open  downs  east  of  the  Jordan,  the 
iree  tribes  jiut  nametl  should  prefer  a  request  to  their 
■der  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  place  so  perfectly 
lited  to  tbor  requirements.  The  country  east  of  Jor- 
in  doea  not  appear  to  have  been  included  in  the  origi- 
al  Isuid  promised  to  Abraham.  That  which  the  spies 
camined  was  comprised,  on  the  east  and  west,  between 
le  "  coast  of  Jordan"  and  "  the  sea."  But  for  the  pu- 
Uanimity  of  the  greater  nonber  of  the  tribes  it  would 
ave  been  entered  from  the  south  (xiii,  SO),  and  in  that 
ue  the  east  of  Jordan  might  never  have  been  peopled 
y  Israel  at  all.  Accordingly,  when  the  Reubenites  and 
lieir  fellows  approach  Hoses  with  their  request,  his 
lain  objection  is  that  by  what  they  propoae  they  will 
iacourage  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  Israel  from 
oin^  over  Jordan  into  the  land  which  Jehovah  had 
iven  them  (xxxii,  7).  It  is  only  on  their  undertaking 
0  fulfil  their  part  in  the  conquest  of  the  western  coun- 
ry,  the  land  of  Canaan  proper,  and  thus  satisfying  him 
hat  tbeir  propoaal  was  grounded  in  no  selfish  desire  to 
scape  a  full  share  of  the  difficulties  of  the  conquest,  that 
f  OSes  will  consent  to  their  proposal. 

The  "  blessing"  of  Beuben  by  the  departing  lawgiver 
s  a  passage  which  has  severely  exercised  translators  and 
ommentatora.  Strictly  translated  as  they  stand  in  the 
eceived  Hebrew  text,  the  words  are  as  follows: 

"  Let  Renben  live,  and  not  die, 
Aud  let  bis  men  be  a  [small]  number." 

Vs  to  the  first  line  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt,  bat  the 
lecond  line  has  been  interpreted  io  two  exactly  opponte 
vaya.     L  By  the  Sept., 

"And  let  his  men  be  many  In  number." 
rhis  has  the  disadvantage  that  '^BDQ  is  never  em- 
l>loyed  elsewhere  for  a  large  number,  but  always  for  a 
nnaU  one  (e.  g.  1  Chron.  xvi,  19;  Job  xvi,  22;  Isa.  x, 
19 ;  Ezek.  xii,  16).    2.  That  of  our  own  A.  V., 

"And  let  not  bis  men'be  tew." 
Here  the  n^^ve  of  the  first  line  is  presumed  to  convey 
its  force  to  the  second,  though  not  there  expressed.  This 
is  countenanced  by  the  ancient  Syriac  version  (Peshito) 
and  the  translations  of  Junius  and  Tremellius,  and  Schutt 
and  Winzer.  It  also  has  the  important  support  of  Ge- 
tenius  {Tkaaur.  p.  968  a,  and  PmL  Sam.  p.  44).  It  is, 
however,  a  very  violent  rendering.  8.  A  third  and  very 
ingenious  interpretation  is  that  adopted  by  the  Teneto- 
Greek  version,  and  also  by  Micbaelis  {Btbeljtlr  Vnge- 
Ukrttn,  Text),  which  assumes  that  the  vowel-points  of 
the  word  TTIO,  "  his  men,"  should  be  altered  to  I^PIS, 
"his  dead"— 

"  And  let  his  dead  be  <kw"— 
u  if  in  allusion  to  some  recent  mortality  in  the  tribe, 
such  as  that  in  Simeon  after  the  plague  of  Baal-peor. 
These  interpretations,  unless  the  last  shonld  prove  to 
be  the  original  reading,  originate  in  the  fact  that  the 
words  in  their  naked  sense  convey  a  curse,  and  not  a 
blessing.  Fortunately,  though  differing  widely  in  de- 
tail, they  agree  in  general  meanuig.  The  benediction 
«f  the  great  leader  goes  out  over  (he  tribe  which  was 
kbout  to  separate  itself  from  its  brethren,  in  a  fervent 
Wpiration  for  its  welfare  through  all  the  risks  of  that 
Knmte  and  trying  situation.  Both  in  this  and  the 
Mrlier  blessing  of  Jacob,  Reuben  retains  his  place  at 
Die  head  of  the  family,  and  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
n»t  the  tribe,  together  with  the  two  who  associated 
nemselves  with  it,  actually  received  its  inheritance  be- 
P>re  either  Judah  or  Ephraim,  to  whom  the  birthright 
Mich  Seaben  had  forfeited  was  transferred  (1  Chron. 
^,1). 

'  From  this  time  it  seems  as  if  a  bar,  not  only  the  ma- 
krial  one  of  distance,  and  of  the  intervening  river  and 
IKnntain-wall,  but  also  of  diffierence  in  feeling  and  hab- 
ps,  gradually  grew  up  more  substantially  between  the 
pastern  and  Western  tribes.  The  first  "act  of  the  for- 
per  after  the  completion  of  the  conquest,  and  after  they 


had  taken  part  in  the  solemn  ceremonial  in  the  valley 
between  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  shows  how  wide  a  gap  al- 
ready existed  between  their  ideas  and  those  of  the 
Western  tribeSL  The  pile  of  stones  which  they  erected 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Jordan  to  mark  their  boun- 
dary— to  testify  to  after-ages  that,  though  separated  by 
the  rushing  river  from  their  brethren  and  the  country 
in  which  Jehovah  had  fixed  the  place  where  he  would 
be  worshipped,  they  had  still  a  right  to  return  to  it  for 
his  worship — was  erected  in  accordance  with  the  unal- 
terable habits  of  Bedouin  tribes  both  before  and  since. 
It  was  an  act  identical  with  that  in  which  Laban  and 
Jacob  engaged  at  parting,  with  that  which  is  constant- 
ly performed  by  the  Bedouin  of  the  present  day.  But 
by  the  Israelites  west  of  Jordan,  who  were  fast  relin- 
quishing their  nomad  habits  and  feelings  for  thoae  of 
more  settletl  permanent  life,  this  act  was  completely 
misunderstood,  and  was  construed  into  an  attempt  to 
set  up  a  rival  altar  to  that  of  the  sacred  tent.  The  in- 
compatibility of  the  idea  to  the  mind  of  the  Western 
Israelites  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding 
the  disclaimer  of  the  two  and  a  half  tribes,  and  not- 
withstanding that  disclaimer  having  proved  satisfac- 
tory even  to  Fhinehaa,  the  author  of  Joahua  xxii  re^ 
tains  the  name  mubfaeh  for  the  pile,  a  word  which  in- 
volves the  idea  of  sacrifice — L  e.  of  tUmghter  (see  Ge- 
senius,  Theiimr.  p.  402)— instead  of  applying  to  it  the 
terra  gal,  as  is  done  in  the  case  (Gen.  xxxi,  46)  of  the 
precisely  similar  "  heap  of  witness."  Another  Reuben- 
itish  erection,  which  long  kept  ap  the  memory  of  the 
presence  of  the  tribe  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  was  the 
stone  of  Boban  ben-Reuben  which  formed  a  landmark 
on  the  boundary  between  Judah  and  Benjamin  (Josh. 
XV,  6).  This  was  a  single  stone  (JCbfn),  not  a  pile,  and 
it  appears  to  have  stood  somewhere  on  the  road  from 
Bethany  to  Jericho,  not  far  from  the  ruined  |^han  so 
well  known  to  travellers. 

The  doom, "Thou  shalt  not  excel,"  was  exactly  ful- 
filled in  the  destinies  of  the  tribe  descended  from  Reu- 
ben, which  makes  no  figure  in  tbe  Hebrew  history,  and 
never  produced  any  eminent  person.  No  judge,  no 
prophet,  no  hero  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  is  handed  down 
to  us,  unless  it  be  "  Adina  the  Reubenite,  a  captain  of 
the  Reubenites,  and  thirty  with  him"  (1  Chron.  xi,  42). 
In  the  dire  extremity  of  their  brethren  in  the  north 
under  Deborah  and  Barak,  they  contented  themselves 
with  debating  the  news  among  the  atreams  (3^D)  of 
the  Hishor.  The  distant  distress  of  his  brethren  could 
not  move  Reuben:  he  lingered  among  his  sheepfolda, 
and  preferred  the  shepherd's  pipe  and  the  bleating  of 
the  flocks  to  the  clamor  of  the  trumpet  and  the  turmoil 
of  battle.  His  individuality  fades  more  rapidly  than 
Gad's,  The  eleven  valiant  Gadites  who  s^am  the  Jor- 
dan at  its  highest,  to  join  the  son  of  Jesse  in  his  trouble 
(1  Chron.  xii,  8-15);  Bainllai;  Elijah  the  Gileadite; 
the  siege  of  Ramotb-gikad,  with  its  picturesque  inci- 
dents— all  give  a  substantial  reality  to  the  tribe  and 
country  of  Gad.  But  no  person,  no  incident,  is  recorded 
to  place  Reuben  before  us  in  any  distincter  form  than  as 
a  member  of  the  community  (if  community  it  can  be 
called)  of  "  the  Reubenites,  the  Gadites,  and  the  half- 
tribe  of  Hanasseh"  (ver.  87).  The  very  towns  of  his 
inheritance — Heshbon,  Aroer,  Kirjathaim,  Dibon,  Baal- 
meon,  Sibmah,  Jazer — are  familiar  to  us  as  Mnabitish, 
and  not  as  Israelitish,  towns.  The  city  life  so  chara^ 
t«ri8tic  of  Moabitish  civilization  had  no  hold  on  the 
Reubenites.  They  are  most  in  their  element  when  en- 
gaged in  continual  broils  with  the  children  of  the  des- 
ert, the  Bedouin  tribes  of  Hagar,  Jetur,  Nephish,  No- 
dab;  driving  off  their  mi-riads  of  cattle,  asses,  cam- 
els; dwelling  in  Iheir  tents,  as  if  to  the  manner  bom 
(v,  10),  gradually  spreading  over  the  vast  wilderness 
which  extends  from  Jordan  to  the  Euphrates  (ver.  9), 
and  every  day  receding  further  and  further  from  any 
community  of  feeling  or  of  interest  with  the  Western 
tribes.    See  Moab.    Thus  remote  from  the  central  teat 
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of  tbe  national  goTCmment  and  of  th«  national  religion, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Redben  relinquinhed 
the  faith  of  Jehovah.  "  They  went  after  tbe  gods  of 
the  people  of  the  land  whom  God  destroyed  li^fore 
them,"  and  we  hear  little  mure  of  them  till  the  time  of 
Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  who  ravaged  and  fur  a  time  held 
possessiun  uf  their  country  (2  Kings  x,  33).  The  last 
historical  notice  which  we  possess  of  them,  while  it  re- 
cords this  fact,  records  also  as  its  natural  consequence, 
that  the  Reubenitea  and  Gadites  and  the  half-tribe  of 
Hanisseh  were  carried  off  by  Pul  and  Tiglath-pileser, 
and  placed  in  the  districts  on  and  about  the  river  Kha- 
b&r,  in  the  upper  part  of  Mesopotamia—"  in  Halah,  and 
Habor,  and  Hara,  and  the  river  Gozan"  (1  Chron.  v,  26). 
The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  Biblical  localities  in 
the  tribe  of  Reuben,  with  their  probable  identificationa. 
For  the  boundaries,  see  Tbibk. 

Abarim.  Mnnntalna.    Bl-Mka, 

Almou^dihlathalm.  Ti>wn.  fN.orDhibsn]? 

Arnon.  River,  Mojtb. 

Anter.  Town.  Arair, 

Ashdotta-pisgah.  Brooks.  See  PisoiiH. 

Ataroth.  Tnwu.  ^tania. 

Banl-meon.  do.  Main. 

Bajltb.  do.  See  Baai^-hboh. 

Bamotb  (-baal).       {  ^^rM)^'*"  }  !•'•>«'  B\m€K[  t 

tm).  Well.     '         [On  Sell  Hsdan]  t 


Beer  (.eltm), 

Beon. 

Beth-bsal-meon. 

Beih^diblathatm. 

Belh-Jeshlmoih. 

Beth-meoo. 

Beth-peor. 

Bexer, 


Town. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Temple. 
Town. 


Dtbon  Cor  Dimon].      do. 
Bletileh.  do. 

Henkbon.  do. 

Jahnz.  do. 

Kedemoth.  do, 

Kldsthalm.  do. 

Lasna.  do. 

Msttsnah.  do, 

Medeba.  do. 

Hephiutth.  da 

Ulunith,  do. 

HUgnb.  do. 

Nahallel.  do. 

Nebo.  Mount. 

Nopbah.  Town. 

Pisgah.  MonuU 


[On  Sell  Hadan] 
See  Baal-hkom. 
See  B*Ai.-MROK. 
See  ALHOH-niuLATuaiM. 
Be<t-Ji»mutht 
See  BAAI.-HEON. 
[N.W.ofHetbault 
lBnraiin}1 
DhOau. 
JO-AL 
Hetban. 

IKIianet-SMbV 
[M-DuhilMit 
Kurttjatf 
Bee  CALLiaanolt. 
[In  plsiii  Ard  Ramadan]? 
Mataba. 
IKm  el-WtMtl1 
iimyah. 
See  Bakoto. 
[N.nfWadyMalohir 
Jebel  Nebo. 
lSl-Habiri>]1 
Nkuo. 


^'Tllb'.Sllh!""""' }  Town.  m^Sam^M  t 

Znreth-sbahar,  do.  Zarat 

Zuiibim.  Field.  [Plain  of  Medeba]  T 

The  country  allotted  to  the  Reubenites  extended  on 
the  south  to  the  river  Amon,  which  divided  it  from  the 
Hoabites  (Josh,  xiii,  8, 16);  on  the  east  it  touched  the 
desert  of  Arabia ;  on  the  west  were  tbe  Dead  Sea  and 
tbe  Jordan.  The  northern  bonier  was  probably  marked 
by  a  line  running  eastward  from  the  Jordan  through 
Wady  Heaban  (vers.  17-21 ;  Numb.xxxii,87,38).  This 
country  had  originally  been  conquered  and  occupied  by 
tbe  Moabites;  but  they  were  driven  out  a  abort  time 
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before  the  Exodna  by  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorite^  wbs 
was  in  his  turn  expelled  by  tbe  Israelites  (Dent,  ii; 
Numb,  xxi,  22-81).  Immediately  after  the  captivitT 
the  Moabites  again  returned  to  iheir  old  coaDlrrand 
occupied  their  old  citiei^  This  is  the  reasoa  why,  is 
tbe  later  prophets,  many  of  the  cities  of  Renben  are  em- 
braced in  the  curses  pronounced  upon  Moab  (Jer.  xlriiiu 
The  territory  was  divided  into  sections — the  westen 
declivities  towards  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan  valky, 
which  were  steep,  rugged,  and  bare,  with  tbe  little  sec- 
tion of  the  lower  plain  of  Jordan  (called  in  Scriptan 
"the  plains  of  Moab"  [Numb.  xxii.  1])  at  tbeir  bsse: 
and  the  high  table-land  stretching  from  the  aunmiit  ei 
the  ridge  away  towards  Arabia.  Tbe  latter,  from  Id 
even  surface,  as  contrasted  with  tbe  rocky  aul  of  West- 
em  Palestine,  received  from  tbe  aocorate  sacred  wriien 
tbe  appropriate  name  Mishor  (q.  v.).  Under  ita  moden 
name  of  the  Belia  it  is  still  esteemed  beyond  all  stfaen 
by  tbe  Arab  sheepmastera.  It  is  well  watered,  covered 
with  smooth,  short  turf,  and  losing  itself  gradnaUy  ia 
those  illimitable  wastes  which  have  always  be«i.  and  al- 
ways will  be,  the  favorite  resort  of  pastoral  nomad  tribca 
The  whole  region  is  now  deserted;  there  ia  not  a  siDicle 
settled  inhabitant  within  ita  borders.  Its  great  citin, 
moatly  bearing  their  ancient  names,  are  heaps  of  rnsL 
The  wild  wandering  tribes  of  the  desert  visit  it  period- 
ically to  feed  their  flocks  and  herds  on  its  rich  pastai^^ 
and  to  drink  the  waters  of  its  fount^ns  and  cistena. 
See  Burckhardt,  Travels  tn  Si/ria,  p.  365  sq.;  Irby  anl 
Mangles,  Travels,  p.  4$0  sq. ;  Porter,  tiaad-iook  fir 
Syria,  p.  298  sq. 

Rea'b«Ilite  (Heb.  with  the  art.  ka-Rembemi'. 
^3S^X*in ;  Sept.  'Povfii/v,  occasionally  oi  eioi  'Pov^r 
or  'Puv/3i}vi),  a  descendant  of  Reuben  (Numbk  xxvi,  7. 
etc). 

Renchlln,  Johkss  vom,  an  eminent  German  arinl- 
ar,  who  adopted  the  Gnedzed  name  of  Capmia,  was  beta 
at  Pforzheim  in  1454.  After  serving  in  different  politi- 
cal functions,  he  liecame,  in  1520,  professor  of  Gre^  and 
Hebrew  at  Ingolstadt,  whence  he  removed  to  TONe- 
gen,  thence  to  Stuttgart,  where  be  died,  Dec.  28,  ISSL 
Besides  his  memorable  services  in  connection  with  da»- 
sicnl  literature  and  general  culture,  he  may  be  legarded 
as  the  principal  promoter  of  the  study  of  Hebrew  in  bii 
day.  He  published  a  Hebrew  grammar  and  lexicne 
under  the  title  A  d  Diotyrivm  Fratrem  natm  de  ffcs- 
nwn/w  Hebraicit  LSiri  III  (s.  1. 1506,  4to),  of  which  as 
improved  edition,  by  Seb.  MUnster,  appeared  in  1337 
(Basel,  foL).  Reuchlin  wrote  also  De  .4  eaatSmt  el  Ortia- 
graphia  Ling.  Heb.  (Hagenau,  1518, 4to). — Kitto. 

ReU'el  (Heb.  ReSeV,  b«5Sn,/rwacl  of  God:  Sept. 
'Poyovi/X;  A.  V.  Ragael  [NumU  x,  29 J),  the  name  ei 
three  or  four  men. 

1.  A  ton  of  Esau  by  Bashematb  (Gen.  xxxvi.  4, 10; 
I  Chron.  i,  85, 87) ;  his  four  sons  (Gen.  xxxvi,  13}  were 
princes,  i.  e.  chiefs  of  the  Edomites  (ver,  17).  B.C.  pus 
1963,    See  Esau. 

2.  A  Blidianitish  priest  and  nomadic  herdsman  in  the 
wilderness,  to  whom  Mneea  fled  from  Egypt,  and  vinse 
daughter  Zipporah  he  married  (Exod.  ii,  16  sq.) ;  box  m 
Exod.  iii,  1 ;  iv,  18,  Jethro  is  called  father-in-bw  of 
Hoses,  and  in  iii,  1  is  made  priest  and  herdsman.  Va- 
rious methods  are  suggested  for  meeting  the  difficvUy: 
(1.)  Josephus  {An/,  ii,  12, 1)  considers  Reitel  and  Jetiln 
as  two  names  of  one  man.  SoLengerke  (ATaiaaK,  i,o%i 
and  Bertheau  (ttr.  Getch.  p.  242).  (2.)  Aben-EzTs.f.v- 
lowed  by  RosenmUller,  understands  hy  father  ia  Exod. 
ii,  18,  grandfather.  (3.)  Ewald  0*^-  Gttek.  ii.  14  i 
thinks  "Jethro  son  of"  has  fallen  out  of  the  text  be^a« 
Reuel  in  Exod.  ii,  18,  (4,)  Ranke  (Pentai.  ii,  8)  mder- 
stands  the  word  chothen',  '\TJr\,  rendered  fatber^-in-Uw. 
to  mean  brother-in-law,  and  compares  tbe  ainbi^iK«< 
use  of  the  Greek  ya/ijdfxic.  We  moat  then  soppoac 
that  Jethro  had  succeeded  to  the  priesthood  attd  ftacfc- 
of  his  deceased  father  (Exod.  iii,  I).     (S.)  Others  fiad  i 
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doable  genealoncal  tradition  (Htrtmann,  Pentat.  p.  228 
aq. !  corop.  Dc  Wette,  Ktaleil.  iiuA.T.f.  196).  On  thi» 
mippusitiun  (he  "compiler"  muM  have  been  veiy  care- 
lem.  The  third  explanation  derives  no  support  fn>m 
the  Tact  that  the  Sept.,  in  Exod.  ii,  16,  twice  mentions 
Jethro  as  father  of  seven  daughters.  The  translators 
might  hare  considered  Renel  as  the  grtndrather,  and 
this  would  support  No.  2.  The  fourth  supposition  is 
forced.  If  we  must  decide  for  any  particular  view,  it 
teems  simplest  to  understand  grandfather  for  father 
(Exod.  ii,  18),  since  Keuel  was  the  father  of  the  house 
until  Jethro  acquired  independence.    See  Hobab  ;  Ka- 

bl'KL. 

3.  Father  of  Eliasaph,  the  leader  of  the  tribe  of  Gad 
St  the  time  of  the  census  at  Sinai  (Numb,  ii,  14).  In 
the  parallel  passages  (i,  14;  vii,42,47;  x,20)  the  name 
is  given  Deuel  (q.  v.). 

4.  Son  of  Ibnijah,  father  of  Shephatiah  (1  Chroo. 
ix,  8),  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.    B.C.  ante  1618. 

Reii'mah  (Heb.  Reumah',  n^ilitn,  derated  [Ue- 
sen.],  or  pearl  [FUrst];  Scpt.'Pc(i/ia),  a  concubine  of 
Nahur,  Abraham's  brother;  and  by  him  mother  of  Tc- 
bab  and  others  (Gen.  xxii,  24).    B.C  cir.  2040. 

RetUM,  Beniona  vom  (Countem),  ■  German  hym- 
nist,  was  bom  at  Ebersdorf  Dec  15, 1696,  where  she  also 
died,  Aug.  1,  1751.  She  was  a  sister  of  count  Henry 
XXIX  uf  Reuss-Ebersdorf,  and  of  the  countess  Erdmuth 
Dorothea,  wife  of  count  von  Zinxendurf.  She  was  a 
gudly  woman,  and  wrote  some  hymns,  one  of  which  has 
been  translated  into  English :  Komm  Segen  out  der 
Hike  (Engl.  transL  in  Sacred  Lyriofrom  the  German, 
p.  155, "  Attend,  O  Lord,  my  daily  toil").     (R  P.) 

RenterdaU,  Hknrik,  a  Swedish  Protestant  di- 
vine, was  bom  in  1795  at  MalmS,  in  Sweden.  He  stud- 
ied at  l4ind,and  in  1817  commenced  lecturing  as  "pri- 
vat  docent"  of  theology.  In  1824  he  was  made  adjunct 
to  the  theological  faculty,  in  1820  prefect  of  the  semi- 
nary, in  1827  member  of  the  chapter,  in  1838  librarian, 
and  in  1844  professor  uf  theology  at  Lund.  In  1852  he 
was  appointed  state-councillor  and  head  of  the  depart- 
ment for  religious  matters,  which  position  be  occupied 
till  1855,  when  he  was  made  bishop  of  Lund,  and  in  1856 
archbishop  of  Upsala.  He  died  in  1870.  He  wrote. 
On  the  Study  of  Theology  (Lund,  1834) :— Introduction 
to  Theology  (ibid.  1837)  -.—llutory  of  the  Swrdith  Church 
(Ibid.  1838-63,  8  vok).  Be»ide^  he  also  published 
eince  1828  the  Theolngiek  QuartiiUkrifi,  and  continued 
the  Apparattt$  ad  lliitoriam  Suedo  -  Gotkkam,  com- 
menced by  Celse.  His  />r  Fontibiu  Hietorm  Ecdeeiat- 
tica  EutMaiUE,  published  in  1826,  in  4  pis.,  is  still  of 
|;re«t  value.  See  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theologuchen 
Liltratur,  i,  833,  892,  ii,  730,  Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL  ii, 
1059  sq.     (R  P.) 

ReTal-EBthonian  Version  of  the  Scrii>titres. 
This  version,  which  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
north  of  Livonia,  including  the  three  adjacent  blands 
at  Oesel,  Dagden  (or  Dagiie),  and  Mohn,  was  first  print- 
Hi  at  Keval  in  1739,  and  partly  published  at  the  expense 
if  the  celebrated  count  Zinzendorf.  In  1815,  through 
the  zeal  of  Dr.  Patereon,  and  the  aid  affiirded  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  an  edition  of  10,000 
Nipies  of  the  New  Test,  was  printed.  Prior  to  1824  the 
ttussian  Bible  Society  published  5100  copies  of  the  Old 
Test.,  and  some  recent  editions  have  been  issued  at 
Dorpat.  Of  late  the  American  Bible  Society  has  un- 
Icrtaken  the  publication  of  tbe  whole  Bible  in  the  Ke- 
ral-Esthonian,  now  printing  at  Berlin,  which  is  proba- 
>ly  now  ready,  having  the  previous  year  (1876)  issued 
m  edition  of  20,000  copies  of  the  New  Test.,  with  the 
Psalms,  in  l2mo.  We  subjoin  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  that 
lialect, from  Dalton's  Diit  Gtbet  det  Hrrra  in  den  Sprachen 
SueUandt,  p.  66:  "Heie  iza,  kes  sa  uled  taewos,  puhit- 
letud  sSgu  sinu  nimi,  sinu  rik  tulgn,  sine  tahtmine 
iDndign  km  taewas  nenda  k&  mft  peal;  meie  igapHe- 
vaiie  l^b  oona  m^le  tSna-pilew ;  ja  tnua  andeks  meile 


meie  wulad,  kni  k&  rome  andeks  anname  oma  wolgla*> 
tele ;  ja  An  aSda  meid  mitte  kiuzatuze  siiise,  waid  peoa- 
ta  meid  Jlnrkurjast;  sest  sinu  pSralt  on  rIk,  ja  wKgTja 
au  igaweste.  Amen."  See  Bible  of  Every  Land,  p. 
330  sq. ;  Dallon,  Dai  Gebet  det  Herm  in  den  Sprachen 
RuuUmdi,  p.  26  aq.,  66;  AtmtuU  Seporit  of  the  Auteri- 
can  Bibk  Society,  1876, 1877.     (R  P.) 

Revelation  (an-ocaXt/^c),  a  dSsclnaure  of  some- 
thing tbat  was  before  unknown  ;  and  divine  revelation 
is  the  direct  communication  of  truths  before  unknown 
from  God  to  men.  Tbe  disclosure  may  be  made  by 
dream,  vision,  oral  communication,  or  otherwise  (Dan. 
ii,19;  lCor.xiv,26;  2Cor.xii,l;  Gal.  i,  12;  Kev.i,l> 
Revelation  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  impiration. 
The  former  refen  to  those  things  only  of  which  tbe  sa- 
cred writen  were  ignorant  befure  they  wire  divinely 
taught,  while  the  latter  bos  a  more  general  meaning. 
Accordingly  reveUtion  may  be  defined  that  operation 
of  tbe  Uoly  Spirit  by  which  tmths  befure  unknown  are 
communicated  to  men;  and  inspiration,  the  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which  not  only  unknown  truths 
are  communicated,  but  by  which  also  men  are  excited 
to  publish  truths  for  the  instruction  of  others,  and  on 
guarded  from  all  error  in  doing  it.  Thus  it  was  revealed 
to  the  ancient  prophets  that  the  Messiah  should  appear, 
and  they  were  inspired  to  publish  the  fact  for  the  bene- 
fit of  others.  The  affecting  scenes  at  the  cross  of  Christ 
were  not  revealed  to  John,  fur  he  saw  them  with  his 
own  eyes  (John  xix,  86) ;  but  he  was  inspired  to  write 
a  history  of  this  event,  and  by  supernatural  guidance 
was  kept  fW>m  all  error  in  his  record.  It  is  therefore 
tme,  as  the  apostle  affirms,  that  every  part  of  the  Bible 
is  given  by  inspiration  of  God  (2  Tim.  iii,  16),  though 
every  part  of  the  Bible  if  not  the  result  of  immediate 
revelation.  For  convenience'  sake,  we  call  the  whole 
Bible  a  revelation  from  God,  because  most  of  tbe  tmths 
it  contains  were  made  known  by  direct  communication 
from  God,  and  could  have  been  discovered  in  no  other 
way;  and  generally  it  is  only  the  incidental  circum- 
stances atteuding  the  communication  of  these  troths 
tbat  would  be  ascertained  by  the  writera  in  the  ordinaiy 
modes  of  obtaining  information. 

Concerning  a  divine  revelation,  we  remark  that,  1. 
It  is  possible.  God  may,  for  aught  we  know,  think 
proper  to  make  known  to  his  creatures  what  they  before 
were  ignorant  of;  and,  as  a  Being  of  infinite  power,  he 
cannot  be  at  a  loss  for  means  of  communication.  2.  It 
is  desirable;  for  while  reason  is  necessary  to  examine 
the  matter  of  revelation,  it  is  incapable,  unaided,  of 
finding  out  God.  8.  It  is  necessary;  fur  without  it  w« 
can  attain  to  no  certain  knowledge  of  God,  of  Christ, 
and  of  salvation.  4.  Revelation  must,  to  answer  its  ends, 
be  sufficiently  marked  with  internal  and  external  evi- 
dences. These  the  BiUe  has.  6.  Its  oontenu  must 
be  agreeable  to  reason.  Not  that  everything  revealed 
must  be  within  the  range  of  reason ;  but  this  may  be 
tme,  and  yet  (here  be  no  contradiction.  To  calm,  dis- 
passionate reason  there  is  nothing  in  doctrine,  cum- 
mand,  warning,  promises,  or  threatenings  which  is  op- 
posed thereto.  6.  It  must  be  credible;  and  we  find 
the  facts  of  Scripture  supported  by  abundant  evidence 
from  friend  and  foe.  7.  Revelation  also  must  necessa- 
rily bear  the  prevailing  impress  ofthe  cireumstances  and 
tastes  ofthe  times  and  nations  in  which  it  was  originally 
given.  The  Bible,  however,  though  it  bears  tlie  dis- 
tinct impress  of  Asiatic  manners,  as  it  should  do,  is  most 
remarkable  for  rising  above  all  local  and  temporary  pe- 
culiarities, and  seizing  on  the  great  principles  common 
to  human  nature  under  all  circumstances;  thus  showing 
that  as  It  IS  intended  for  universal  benefit,  so  will  it  be 
made  known  to  all  mankind.  Tbe  language  of  the  Bi- 
ble is  the  language  of  men,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  a 
divine  revelation  to  men.  It  Is  to  be  understood  by  (he 
same  means  and  according  to  the  same  laws  by  which 
all  other  human  language  is  understood.  It  is  addn-ssed 
to  the  common-sense  of  men,  and  common-sense  is  to  be 
consulted  in  its  interpretation 
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In  a  narrower  aenae,  "revelation"  ia  need  to  expreea  the 
manifeatation  of  Jeaua  Christ  to  Jews  and  GentUea  (I^uke 
ii,  82) ;  the  manifestation  of  the  glory  with  which  God 
will  glorify  hia  elect  and  faithful  aervanta  at  the  laat 
judgment  (Rom.  viii,  19),  and  the  declaration  of  bis 
just  judgments  in  his  conduct  both  towards  the  elect 
and  towards  the  reprobate  (ii,  6- 16).  There  is  a  very 
noble  application  of  the  word  (evelation  to  the  oon- 
anmmation  of  all  things,  or  the  revelation  oT  Jesus 
Christ  in  his  future  glory  (1  Cor.  i,  7;  1  Pet.  i,  18). 
See  Brown,  Comprndinm  nf  Xaturai  eatd  Rerealfd  Be- 
Ugion ;  Archbp.  Campbell,  On  Sevdation ;  Delany,  Rm- 
elatioa  Kxammd ;  Ellis,  0»  IHviu  Thmgt ;  Fuller, 
Woria ;  Home,  [nlrodudim ;  LeUnd,  Necarih/  ofRm- 
elalion;  Viae  of  Dtutieal  Wrilert.  See  Ihspibation; 
MiRACLKs;  Prophecy. 

REVELATION,  Book  of.  This,  the  last  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Test.,  according  to  their  usual  ar- 
rangement, is  entitled  in  the  A.  V.  "The  Revelation 
(AiroKa\vrfn(,  Apoeab/pte)  of  [St.]  John  the  pivine 
(roi)  OtoXoyovX'  but  in  Codices  Alex.,  Sinait,  and  Ephr. 
Bescrip.  it  is  simply  'AtroKdXw(/ii  'luawov;  and  in 
Cod.  Vat.  it  takes  the  fuller  and  more  explicit  form  of 
'AwoxnXtn^C  'Ititdrvov  QtoXoyov  ical  EvayytXtarov, 
thus  clearly  identifying  the  author  with  the  writer  of 
the  fourth  gospeL  The  true  and  authoritative  title 
of  the  book,  however,  ia  that  which  it  bears  in  ita 
own  commencing  words,  'AtroKoXv^^C  'IrttoS  XfMvroi) ; 
which  has  been  restored  by  Tregielles  in  his  critical 
edition  of  1844.  (The  following  account  is  based,  in 
the  main,  upon  the  condensed  and  judicious  article  in 
Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible.) 

I.  Canonical  A  tilhority  and  A  uthonhip. — These  two 
points  are  intimately  connected  with  each  other.  If  it 
can  be  proved  that  a  book,  claiming  so  distinctly  as 
this  does  the  authority  of  divine  inspiration,  was  actu- 
ally written  by  John,  then  no  doubt  will  be  entertained 
as  to  its  title  to  a  place  in  the  canon  of  Scripture. 
Was,  then,  John  the  apostle  and  evangelist  the  writer 
of  the  Revelation  ?  This  question  was  first  mooted  by 
Dionj'sius  of  Alexandria  (Eusebiiis,  H.  E,  vii,  26).  The 
doubt  which  he  modestly  suggested  has  been  confident 
ly  proclaimed  in  modem  times  by  Luther  (  Vorrede  nuf 
die  Ojjenbarung,  1622  and  1634),  and  widely  difliised 
through  his  intluence.  LUcke  {Einkitwag,  p.  802),  the 
most  learned  and  diligent  of  modem  critics  of  the  Rev- 
elation, agrees  with  a  majority  of  the  eminent  scholars 
of  Germany  in  denying  that  John  was  the  author. 
But  the  general  belief  of  the  mass  of  Christians  in  all 
ages  has  been  in  favor  of  John's  authorship. 

1.  JEvidence  in  Favor  of  the  Apottolic  •Aulkorikip, — 
This  consists  of  the  asaertiona  of  the  author  and  histor^ 
ical  tradition. 

(1.)  The  author's  description  of  himself  in  the  first 
and  twenty.«econd  chapters  is  certainly  equivalent  to 
an  assertion  that  he  is  the  apoetle.  (a)  He  names  him- 
self simply  John,  without  prefix  or  addition — a  name 
which  at  that  period,  and  in  Asia,  must  have  been  taken 
by  every  Christian  as  the  designation,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, of  the  great  apostle  who  dwelt  at  Ephesus. 
Doubtless  there  were  other  Johns  among  the  Christians 
at  that  time,  but  only  arrogance  or  an  intention  to  de- 
ceive could  account  for  the  assumption  of  this  simple 
style  by  any  other  writer.  He  is  also  described  as  (6) 
a  servant  of  Christ,  (e)  one  who  had  borne  testimony  as 
an  eye-witnesa  of  the  word  of  God  and  of  the  testimony 
of  Christ — terms  which  were  surely  designeH  to  identi- 
fy him  with  the  writer  of  the  verses  John  xix,86:  i,  14; 
and  1  John  i,  2.  He  is  (rf)  in  Patroos  for  the  word  of 
God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ :  it  may  be  easy 
to  suppose  that  other  Christians  of  the  same  name  were 
banished  thither, but  the  apostle  is  the  only  John  who 
is  distinctly  named  in  early  history  as  an  exile  at  Pat- 
mos.  He  is  also  (e)  a  fellow-sufferer  with  those  whom 
he  addresses,  and  (/)  the  authorized  channel  of  the 
most  direct  and  important  communication  that  was  ever 
made  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  of  which  church- 


es John  the  apoatle  waa  at  that  time  the  spiritoal  pw- 
emor  and  teacher.  Lastly  (17),  the  writer  was  a  fdin- 
servant  of  angels  and  a  brother  of  prophets— tiiki 
which  are  far  mure  suitable  to  one  of  the  chief  ipaKkt 
and  (ar  more  likely  to  have  been  aangned  to  bim  ttiaa 
to  any  other  man  of  less  distinction.  All  theie  oab 
are  found  united  together  in  the  apostle  John,  md  is 
him  alone  of  all  historical  peraona.  We  must  go  mx 
of  the  region  uf  fact  into  the  region  of  conjectote  10 
find  such  another  person.  A  candid  reader  of  the  Rn- 
clarion,  if  previously  acquainted  with  John's  other  cm- 
ings  and  life,  must  inevitably  conclude  that  the  wiiia 
intended  to  be  identified  with  John.  It  is  stnugc  to 
see  so  able  a  critic  as  LUcke  (Endeibag,  p.  614)  lacetist 
this  conclusion  with  the  cunjectore  that  some  Asstic 
disciple  and  namesake  of  the  apostle  may  hare  Triim 
the  book  in  the  course  of  some  miasionaiy  labm  « 
some  lime  of  sacred  retirement  in  Patmos.  EqmllT 
unavailing  against  this  conclusion  is  the  (rfijtctiia 
brought  by  Ewald,  Credner,  and  others,  from  the  {vt 
that  a  promise  of  the  future  blessednen  of  the  apodln 
is  implied  in  xviii,  20  and  xxi,  14 ;  as  if  it  w«e  iDOin- 
sistent  with  the  true  modesty  and  humility  of  an  ipa- 
tie  to  record — as  Daniel  of  okl  did  in  much  plainer  icnu 
(Dan.,  xii,  18) — a  divine  promise  of  salvation  to  faimelf 
personally.  Rather  those  passages  may  be  takes  ss  is- 
stancea  of  the  writer  quietly  accepting  as  his  jut  due 
such  honorable  mention  as  belongs  to  all  the  agxaufe 
company,  Unlesa  we  are  prepared  to  give  up  the  n- 
racity  and  divine  origin  of  the  whole  book,  and  to  mat 
the  writer's  account  of  himself  as  a  mere  fiction  of  t 
poet  trying  to  cover  his  own  insignificance  with  ae 
honored  name,  we  must  accept  that  descriptioe  •>  i 
plain  statement  of  fact,  equally  credible  with  ibe  rM 
of  the  book,  and  in  harmony  with  the  simple,  homL 
trothful  character  which  is  stamped  on  the  face  of  tlit 
whole  narrative. 

Besides  this  direct  assertion  of  John's  authonhitt. 
there  is  also  an  implication  of  it  running  through  tl>r 
book.  Generally,  the  instinct  of  single.oiinded,  patint. 
faithful  students  has  led  them  to  discern  a  coonertian 
between  the  Revelation  and  John's  gospel  and  e[H!tK 
and  to  recognise,. not  merely  the  same  Spirit  as  ik 
source  of  this  and  other  books  of  Holy  Scriptoce,  bet 
also  the  same  peculiarly  formed  human  instiunmit  «• 
ployed  both  in  pro<lucing  this  book  and  the  fourth  gi»- 
pel,  and  in  speaking  the  characteristic  words  sod  re- 
forming the  characteristic  actions  recorded  of  Jo^- 
This  evidence  is  set  forth  at  great  length  and  with 
much  force  and  eloquence  by  J.  P.  Lange  in  his  ewn 
on  the  connection  between  the  individuality  ef  the 
apostle  John  and  that  of  the  Apocal\-pse,  1838  (Yrr- 
rawcA/e  i9cAr«/?en,  ii,  173-231).  After  in vestigatineiht 
peculiar  features  of  the  apostle's  character  and  pc^ns. 
and  (in  reply  to  Lttcke)  the  personal  traits  showD  br  iht 
writer  of  the  Revelation,  he  concludes  that  the  baiii  i> 
a  mj'sterious  but  genuine  effiision  of  prophecy  nsdnibe 
New  Test.,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospd  iht 
product  of  a  spiritual  gift  so  peculiar,  so  great  aod  ac- 
ble,  that  it  can  be  ascribed  to  the  apostle  John  almr. 
The  Revelation  requires  for  its  writer  John,  jut  a;  hii 
peculiar  genius  requires  for  its  utterance  a  icvelaiixi. 
This  special  character  of  the  Apocalypse  as  an  inpiR<l 
production  under  remarkably  vivid  circnmsianKS  i> 
the  true  key  to  its  diction,  which  certainly  exhit<t< 
many  striking  differences  as  compared  with  John's  oth- 
er well-accredited  writings.  At  the  same  time,  thm 
are  not  a  few  marked  coincidences  in  the  pfaraseokcr. 
Both  of  these  points  have  been  developed  at  <:T<i> 
length  by  the  writers  above  lumed  and  by  otbcn  it> 
their  commentaries  and  introductions,  to  which  we  wen 
refer  the  reader  for  details.  Argumenta  of  this  nam 
are  always  inconclusive  aa  to  authorship,  and  we  tbm- 
fore  rest  the  conclusion  upon  evidence  of  a  more  pal|ia- 
ble  character.    (See  §  iii  below.) 

(2.)  The  historical  testimoniea  in  favor  of  Jahs's 
aothonhip  are  aingulariy  distinct  and  nnmenua,  aa) 
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there  ia  ver^  little  to  weigh  against  them,  (a.)  Jastin 
Martyr  (cir,  A.D.  150)  ny»:  "A  man  among  na  whose 
name  was  John,  one  or  the  apostles  of  Christ,  in  a  rcT- 
elaiion  which  was  made  to  him,  prophesied  that  the 
believers  in  onr  Christ  sliall  live  a  thousand  years  in 
Jerusalem"  (Tryph.  §  81,  p.  179,  ed.  Ben.)-  (i.)  The  au- 
thor of  the  if  unitorian  Fragment  (cir.  A.D.  170)  speaks 
of  John  as  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  describes 
him  as  a  predecessor  of  Paul,  i.  e.  as  Credner  and  LUcke 
candidly  interpret  it,  his  predecessor  in  the  office  of 
apoatle.  (c.)  Helito  of  Sardis  (cir.  A.D.  170)  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  Revelation  of  John.  Eusebiua  (Zf.  E.  iv, 
26)  mentions  this  among  the  books  of  Melito  which 
bad  come  to  bis  knowledge;  and  as  he  carefully  re- 
cords objections  against  the  apostle's  authonibip,  it  may 
be  fairly  presumed,  notwithstanding  the  doubts  of  Klen- 
ker  and  LUcke  {EndeUung,  p.  514),  that  Eusebius  found 
no  doubt  as  to  John's  authorship  in  the  book  of  this 
ancient  Asiatic  bishop.  (</.)  Theophilus,  bishop  of  An- 
tioch  (cir.l80),in  a  controversy  with  Uennogeiies,quotes 
passages  out  of  the  Revelation  of  John  (Eusebius,  H,  E. 
iv,  24).  (e.)  Irenieus  (cir.  196),  apparently  never  having 
heard  a  suggestion  of  any  other  author  than  the  apos- 
tle, often  quotes  the  Revelation  as  the  work  of  John, 
fn  iv,20,  §  11, he  describes  John  the  writer  of  the  Rev- 
elation as  the  same  who  was  leaning  on  Jesus'bosom 
at  sapper,  and  asked  him  who  should  betray  him.  The 
testimony  of  Irenaeus  as  to  the  authorship  of  Revelation 
is,  perhaps,  more  important  than  that  of  any  other  writ- 
er :  it  mounts  up  into  the  preceding  generation,  and  is 
virtually  that  of  a  contemporary  of  the  apostle.  For 
in  r,  80,  §  1,  where  he  vindicates  the  true  reading  (666) 
of  the  number  of  the  Beast,  he  cites  in  support  of  it, 
not  only  the  old  correct  copies  of  the  book,  but  also  (he 
oral  testimony  of  the  very  persons  who  themselves  had 
seen  John  face  to  face.  It  is  obvious  that  Iiennus's 
reference  for  information  on  such  a  point  to  those  cnn- 
teroporaiies  of  John  implies  his  undnubting  belief  that 
they,  in  common  with  himself,  viewed  John  as  the  writ- 
er of  the  book.  LUcke  (p.  674)  suggests  that  this  view 
was  possibly  groundless  because  it  was  entertained  be- 
fore the  learned  fathers  of  Alexandria  had  set  the  ex- 
ample of  historical  criticism ;  but  his  suggestion  scarce- 
ly weakens  the  force  of  the  fact  that  such  was  the  be- 
lief of  Asia,  and  it  appears  a  strange  suggestion  when 
we  remember  that  the  critical  discernment  of  the  Alex- 
andrians, to  whom  he  refers,  led  them  to  coincide  with 
Irenseus  in  his  view.  {/.)  ApoUonius  (cir.  200  of  Eph- 
esus  (?),  in  controversy  with  the  Montanists  of  Phni'gia, 
qttoted  passages  out  of  the  ReveUtion  of  John,  and  nar- 
rated a  miracle  wrought  by  John  at  Ephesus  (Eiiseb. 
H.  E.  v,  18).  {g.)  Clement  of  Alexandria  (cir.  300)quotes 
the  book  as  the  Revelation  of  John  (Siromata,  vi,  18, 
p.  667),  and  as  the  work  of  an  apostle  (^Pad.  ii,  12,  p. 
207).  (A.)  TertuUian  (A.D.  207),  in  at  least  one  place, 
quotes  by  name  "the  apostle  John  in  the  Apocalypse" 
(i4<(r.  .lfiircK>R,iii,t4).  (t.)  Hippolytus(cir.^)isii>aid, 
in  the  inscription  on  his  statue  at  Rome,  to  have  com- 
posed an  apology  for  the  Apocalypse  and  Gosple  of  St. 
John  the  apostle.  He  quotes  it  as  the  work  of  John 
(/)e  AnHehrialo,  §  86,  p.  766,  ed.  Higne).  {j.)  Origen 
(cir.  238),  in  his  commentary  on  John,  quoted  by  Euse- 
bins  {H.  R.  vi,  26),  says  of  the  apostle,  "  he  wrote  also 
the  Bevelation."  The  testimonies  of  later  writers,  in 
the  Sd  and  4th  centuries,  in  favor  of  John's  authorship 
of  the  Revelation  are  equally  distinct  and  far  more  nu- 
meroua.  They  may  be  seen  quoted  at  length  in  Lilcke, 
p.  628-638,  or  in  dean  Alford's  Prolegmmna  (A'.  T.  vol. 
iv,  pt.  ii).  It  may  suffice  here  to  say  that  they  include 
the  names  of  Yictorinns, Methodius,  Ephrem  Syrus,  Epi- 
pbanius,  Basil,  Hilary,  Athanasius,  Gregory,  Didymus, 
Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  Jerome. 

All  the  foregoing  writers,  testifying  that  the  book 
came  from  an  apostle,  believed  that  it  was  a  part  of 
Holy  Scripture.  But  many  whose  extant  works  can- 
not be  quoted  for  testimony  to  the  authorship  of  the 
book  refer  to  it  as  possessing  canonical  authority.    Thus 


(a)  Papias,  who  is  described  by  Irenanis  aa  a  hearer  of 
John  and  friend  of  Polycarp,  Is  cited,  together  with 
other  writers,  by  Andreas  of  Cappadocia,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Revelation,  aa  a  guarantee  to  later 
agea  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  book  (Routh,  Rrl. 
Sacr.  i,  15;  Cramer,  Calaia  [Oxford,  1840],  p.  176). 
The  value  of  this  testimony  has  not  been  impaired  by 
the  controversy  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  in  which 
LUcke,  Bleek,  Hengstenberg,  and  Rettig  have  taken  dif- 
ferent parts.  (6)  In  the  epistle  from  the  churches  of 
Lyons  and  Vienne,  A.D.  177,  inserted  in  Eiisebios,  H.  E. 
V,  1-8,  several  passages  (e.  g.  i,  i;  xiv,^;  xxii,  11)  are 
quoted  or  referred  to  in  the  same  way  as  passages  of 
books  whose  canonical  authority  is  unquestioned,  (c) 
Cyprian  (Epp.  ID,  12, 14, 19,  ed.  Fell)  repeatedly  quotes 
it  as  a  part  of  canonical  Scripture.  Chrysostom  makes 
no  distinct  allusion  to  it  in  any  extant  writing;  but  we 
are  informed  by  Snidas  that  he  received  it  as  canonical. 
Although  omitted  (perhaps  as  not  adapted  for  public 
reading  in  church)  from  the  list  of  canonical  books  in 
the  Council  of  Laodicea,  it  was  admitted  into  the  list 
of  the  third  Council  of  Carthage,  A.D.  897. 

2.  Evidence  agatnst  JohiCt  A  uthor$hip, — Marcion,  who 
regarded  all  the  apostles  except  Paul  as  comipten  of 
the  truth,  rejected  the  Apocalypse  and  all  other  books 
of  the  New  Test,  which  were  not  written  by  PauL  The 
Alogi,  an  obscure  sect  (cir.  A.D.  180),  in  their  zeal  against 
Hontanism,  denied  the  existence  of  spiritual  gifts  in  the 
Church,  and  rejected  the  Revelation,  saying  it  was  the 
work,  not  of  John,  but  of  Cerinthus  (Epiphanius,  Adv. 
liar.  Ii).  The  Roman  presbyter  Caius  (cir.  A.D.  196), 
who  also  wrote  against  Montanism,  is  quoted  by  Euse- 
bius (tf.£.iii,28)  as  ascribing  certain  revelations  to  Ce- 
rinthus; hot  it  is  doubted  (see  Routh,  BtU  Sacr.  ii,  188) 
whether  the  Revelation  of  John  is  the  book  to  which 
Cains  refers.  But  the  testimony  which  is  considered 
the  most  important  of  all  in  ancient  times  against  the 
Revelation  is  contained  in  a  fragment  of  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria  (cir.  A.D.  240),  the  most  influential,  and 
perhaps  the  ablest,  bishop  in  that  age.  The  passage, 
taken  from  a  book  On  the  Promitrt,  written  in  reply  to 
Nepos,  a  learned  Judaizing  Cbiliast,  is  quoted  by  Euse- 
bius (#.  E.  vii,  26).  The  principal  points  in  it  are  these : 
Dionysius  testifies  that  some  writers  before  him  alto- 
gether repudiated  the  Revelation  as  a  forgery  of  Cerin- 
thus; many  brethren,  however,  prized  it  very  highly, 
and  Dionysius  would  not  venture  to  reject  it,  but  re- 
ceived it  in  faith  as  containing  things  too  deep  and  too 
sublime  for  his  understanding.  (In  his  Epistle  to  Her- 
mammon  [Enscb.  H.  E.  vii,  10]  he  quotes  it  as  he  would 
quote  Holy  Scripture.)  He  accepts  as  true  what  is 
stated  in  the  book  itself,  that  it  was  written  by  John, 
but  he  argues  that  the  way  in  which  that  name  is  men- 
tinned,  and  the  general  character  of  the  language,  are 
unlike  what  we  should  expect  from  John  the  evangelist 
and  apostle ;  that  there  were  many  Johns  in  that  age. 
He  would  not  say  that  John  Hark  was  the  writer,  since 
it  is  not  known  that  he  was  in  Asia.  He  supposes  that 
it  must  be  the  work  of  some  John  who  lived  in  Asia ; 
and  he  observes  that  there  are  said  to  be  two  tombs  in 
Ephesus,  each  of  which  bears  the  name  of  John.  He 
then  points  out  at  length  the  superiority  of  the  style  of 
the  Gospel  and  the  First  Epistle  of  John  to  th^  style  of 
the  Apocalypse,  and  says,  in  conclusion,  that  whatever 
he  may  think  of  the  language,  he  does  not  deny  that 
the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  actually  saw  what  he  de- 
scribes, and  was  endowed  with  the  divine  gifts  of  knowl- 
edge and  prophecy.  To  this  extent,  and  no  further,  Di- 
onysius is  a  witness  against  John's  authorship.  It  is 
obvious  that  he  keenly  felt  the  difficulty  arising  from 
the  use  made  of  the  contents  of  this  book  by  certain  un- 
sound Christians  under  his  jurisdiction ;  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  doubt  as  to  its  canonical  authority 
which  some  of  his  predecessors  entertained  as  an  infer- 
ence from  the  nature  of  its  contents;  that  he  deliberate- 
ly rejected  their  doubt  and  accepted  the  contents  of  the 
book  as  given  by  the  inspiration  of  God;  that,  although 
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he  did  not  undenttnd  how  John  could  write  in  the  style 
in  which  (he  Revelation  is  written,  he  yet  knew  of  no 
authority  fur  attributing  it,  as  he  desired  to  attribute  it, 
to  some  other  of  the  numerous  persons  who  bure  the 
name  of  John. 

A  weightier  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
Revelation  is  one  of  the  boolis  which  are  absent  from 
the  ancient  Pesbilo  version,  and  the  only  trustworthy 
evidence  in  favor  of  its  reception  by  the  ancient  Syrian 
Church  is  a  single  quotation  which  is  adduced  from  the 
iSyriac  works  (ii,  832  c)  of  Ephrem  Syrus.    Euaebius  is 
remarkably  sparing  in  his  quotations  from  the  "  Revela- 
tion of  Jubu,"  and  the  uncertainty  of  his  opinion  about 
it  is  best  shown  by  bis  statement  in  U.  E.  iii,  89,  that  | 
"  it  is  likely  that  the  Revelation  was  seen  by  the  secondj 
John  (the  Ephesian  presbyter),  if  any  one  is  unwilling 
to  believe  that  it  was  seen  by  the  apostle."*     See  JoHS 
THK  Prksbyteil     Jerome  states  (Ep.  ad  Dardamim, 
etc)  that  the  Greek  churches  felt,  with  respect  to  the  ' 
Revelation,  a  simihv  doubt  to  that  of  the  Latins  respect- 
ing the  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews.    Neither  he  nor  his  j 
equally  induentisl  contemporary  Augustine  shared  such 
doubts.     Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Chr^'sostom,  Theodore  of  | 
Mopsuestia,  and  Theoduret  abotained  from  making  use  , 
of  the  book,  sharing,  it  is  possible,  the  doubts  to  which 
Jerome  refers.    But  they  have  not  gone  so  far  as  to  ex- 
press a  distinct  opinion  against  it.   The  silence  of  these 
writers  is  the  latest  evidence  of  any  im|iortance  that  has 
been  adduced  against  the  overwhelming  weight  of  the 
testimony  in  favor  of  the  canonical  authority  and  au- 
thorship of  this  book.    See  Canon  of  Scuii-ruRK. 

II.  Time  and  Place  of  Writmg.—The  date  of  the 
Revelation  is  given  by  the  great  majority  of  critics  as  i 
A.D.  95-97.     The  weighty  testimony  of  Irenieus  is  al- 
most sufficient  to  prevent  any  other  conclusion.     He  | 
says  (/I Jr.  Har.  v.  30,  §  8), "It  [i.e.  the  KevelaUon]  ' 
was  seen  no  ver>'  long  time  ago,  but  almost  in  our  own  | 
generation,  at  the  close  of  Domitian'a  reign,"     Stuart's  i 
attempt  to  interpret  this  of  Neni's  reign  {Comment,  ad 
Inc.)  is  evidently  forced.    Eusebius  also  records  as  a  tta-  | 
diiion  which  he  does  not  question,  that  in  the  penecu-  | 
tion  under  Domitian,  John  the  apostle  and  evangelist, 
being  yet  alive,  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Patroos  ' 
for  his  testimony  of  the  divine  word.    Allusions  in  Clem-  ', 
eat  of  Alexandria  and  Origen  point  in  the  same  direo-  [ 
tion.    There  is  no  mention  in  any  writer  of  the  first  | 
three  centuries  of  any  other  time  or  place.    Epiphanius 
(li,  12),  obviously  by  mistake,  says  that  John  prophesied 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius.    Two  or  three  obscure  and  la- 
ter authorities  say  that  John  was  banished  under  Nero. 

Unsupported  by  any  historical  evidence,  some  com- 
mentators have  put  forth  the  ctmjecturc  that  the  Reve- 
lation was  written  as  early  as  the  time  of  Nero.  This 
is  simply  their  inference  from  the  style  and  contents  uf 
the  book.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  J<ihn's  old  age 
rendered  it,  as  they  allege,  impossible  for  him  to  write 
his  inspired  message  with  force  and  vigor,  or  why  his  { 
residence  in  Ephesus  must  have  removed  the  Hebraistic  : 
peculiarities  of  bis  (ireek.  It  is  difficult  to  see  in  the  i 
passages  i,  7;  ii,  9;  iii,  9;  vi,  12,  16;  xi,  1,  anything 
which  would  lead  necessarily  to  the  conclusion  that  Je- 
rusalem was  in  a  pr(is|)(Mu8  condition,  and  that  the  pre- 
dictions of  its  fall  bad  not  been  fuldlled  when  those 
verses  were  written.  A  more  weighty  argument  in  favor 
of  an  early  date  might  be  urged  from  a  modem  inter- 
pretation of  xvii,  lU,  if  that  interpretation  could  be  es- 
tablisheiL  Uolba  is  alleged  to  be  the  sixth  king,  the 
one  that  "  is."  In  Nero  these  interpreters  see  the  beast 
that  was  wounded  (xiii,  3),  the  beast  that  was  ami  is 
not,  the  eighth  king  (xvii,  11).  For  some  time  after 
Nero's  death  the  Roman  populace  believed  that  he  was 
not  dead,  but  had  fled  into  the  East,  whence  he  would 
return  and  regain  his  throne;  and  these  interpreters 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  writer  of  the  Revelation  shared 
and  meant  to  express  the  absurd  popular  delusion.  Even 
the  able  and  leanied  Reuss  {Thiol.  Chril.  i,443),  by  way 
of  supporting  this  iuterpieution,  advances  bis  untenable 


claim  to  the  fint  disooveiy  of  the  name  of  Nero  Cbht 
in  the  number  of  the  beast,  666.  The  inconsisteiicT  a( 
this  interpretation  with  prophetic  analogy,  with  the  can- 
text  of  Revelation,  and  with  the  fiact  thmt  the  book  is  li 
divine  origin,  is  pointed  out  by  Hengstenbei^  at  ihe  end 
of  his  Commentarji  on  ch.  xiii,  and  by  £Uiott,  tfora  .iftc 
iv,  M7. 

It  has  been  inferred  from  i,  2,  9,  10,  that  the  Bereia- 
tion  was  written  in  Ephesus,  immediately  after  the  apu*. 
tie's  return  from  Patmoa.  But  the  text  is  scarcely  tat- 
ficient  to  support  this  coucluaioa.  The  style  in  whidi 
the  messages  to  the  seven  churches  are  delivered  rather 
suggests  the  notion  that  the  book  was  written  in  Pai- 
mos.    See  John  the  Apostuc 

III.  Language. — The  thought  first  softgeated  by  Ua- 
renberg,  that  the  Revelation  was  written  in  Aranaie, 
has  met  with  little  or  no  reception,  llie  silence  uf  all 
ancient  writers  as  to  any  Aramaic  original  ia  aloae  a  saf. 
ficient  answer  to  the  suggestion.  LUcke  (£ndes(.pL441) 
has  collected  internal  evidence  to  show  that  the  original 
is  the  tireek  of  a  Jewish  Christian. 

Lllcke  has  also  (p.  448-464)  examined  in  minole  de- 
tail, after  the  preceding  labors  of  Donker-Curtins,  Vo^ 
Winer,  Ewald,  Kolthoff,  and  Hitzig,  the  peculiaritws  of 
language  which  obviously  distinguish  the  Revelatiiia 
fium  every  other  book  of  the  New  Test.  In  suhseqoait 
sections  (p.6ilO-747)  he  urges  with  great  force  the  differ- 
ence between  the  ReveUtion,  on  one  aide,  and  the  fomtk 
Gospel  and  first  Epistle,  on  the  other,  in  respect  of  their 
style  and  composition  and  the  mental  character  and  at- 
tainments of  the  writer  of  each.  Hengstenbeig,  in  a 
dissertation  appended  to  his  Commun/ary,  maintains  that 
they  are  by  one  writer.  That  the  anomalies  and  pera- 
liaritiea  of  the  Revelation  have  been  greatly  exaggenled 
by  some  critics  is  sufficiently  shown  by  Uitzig'a  piaosi- 
ble  and  ingenious,  though  unsuccessful,  attempt  to  prow 
the  identity  of  style  and  diction  in  the  Bevelatioa  and 
the  (!ospel  of  Mark.  It  may  be  adraiued  that  the  Rev- 
elation has  many  surprising  grammatical  pcculiatitieL 
But  much  of  this  is  accoiuited  for  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
probably  written  down,  a«  it  was  seen.  "  in  the  spirit,' 
while  the  ideas,  in  all  their  novelty  and  vastneas,  filkd 
the  apostle's  mind,  and  rendered  him  le»  capaUe  of  at- 
tending to  forms  of  speech.  His  Gospd  and  Eptstlo^ 
on  the  other  hand,  were  composed  equally  under  divine 
influence,  but  an  influence  of  a  gentler,  more  oniiaaiT 
kind,  with  much  care,  after  long  deliberation,  after  fre- 
quent recollection  and  recital  of  the  facts,  and  deep  pn- 
dering  of  the  doctrinal  truths  which  they  invalvc. 

Uebhatdt  has  recently  given  the  cauicidmoea  ia  laa- 
guage  between  the  Gospel  and  the  Revelation  of  Joha  is 
a  must  convincing  manner  {Doctrine  of  tie  Apoiatgm, 
etc;  transl.  from  the  German,  EdinfaL  1876):  "Then 
are  underlying  identities  of  style  which  (lemonsasie 
identity  of  authorship.  The  subjects,  of  course,  arc  ata- 
peuduusly  different,  and  so  require  even  €>€  the  aaatt 
writer  a  stupendous  difference  of  style.  In  the  Apoc- 
alypse the  pictorial  imagination  .is  peipelaally  on  the 
utmost  stretch;  events  and  nl>jecta  are  crowding  upon 
each  other  with  intense  rapidity.  The  scenery  and  pic- 
torial material  are  generally  borrowed  from  the  Heiiirv 
Scriptures,  with  immense  improvements.  More  tkaa 
all,  the  mind  of  the  writer,  steeped  in  Hebraism,  is  in  a 
preternatural  state  He  who  was  in  his  youth  a  son  nf 
thunder  has  all  the  thunder  of  his  youth  pietematarally 
renewed  within  him.  Rightly,  the  extraordinaiy  eoa- 
ditions  demand  an  extraordinary  change  of  atyl^  both 
in  thought  and  language.  Yet,  underixnng  all  this 
change,  the  natural  style  and  mind  unmistakably  dis- 
close themselves.  He  who  cannot  see  this  was  nrrer 
bom  a  critic,  and  can  never  be  reoonstnicted  into  oae* 
( .Veth.  Quar.  1878,  p.  789).  See  JoKS  {Gotpet  and 
Epiillet). 

IV.  Co»ttnl*<—\  full  analysis  of  the  book  would  i>- 
volve  much  that  is  disputed  as  to  its  intetpretattoo. 
We  therefore  here  content  onrselres  with  a  genoal 
outline,  in  which  the  main  visions  are  specified. 
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The  firat  three  venea  contain  the  title  of  the  book, 
the  deaciiptioD  of  the  writer,  and  the  bleaeing  pro- 
nounced on  the  readers,  which  poesibly,  like  the  last 
two  Tcraes  of  the  fourth  goapel,  may  be  an  addition  by 
the  hand  of  inspired  snnri  vora  of  the  writer.  John  be- 
gins (i.  4)  with  a  salutation  of  the  seven  churches  of 
Asia.  This,  coming  before  the  announcement  that  be 
VIS  in  the  spirit,  looks  like  a  dedication  not  merely  of 
the  first  vision,  but  of  all  the  book,  to  those  churches. 
In  the  next  five  verses  (i,  3-9)  be  touches  the  key-note 
of  the  whole  following  book,  the  great  fundamental 
ideas  on  which  all  our  notions  of  the  government  of 
the  world  and  the  Church  are  built— the  person  of 
Christ;  the  redemption  wrought  by  him;  his  second 
coming  to  judge  mankind;  the  painful,  hopeful  diaci- 
pline  of  Cliristians  in  the  midst  of  this  present  world; 
thoughts  which  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  been 
uppermoet  in  the  mind  of  the  persecuted  and  exiled 
apostle  even  before  the  divine  inspiration  came  on  him. 

0.  The  first  vision  (i,  7-iii,  22)  shows  the  Son  of  Man 
with  his  injunction,  or  epistles  to  the  seven  churches. 
While  the  apostle  is  pondering  those  great  truths  and 
the  critical  condition  of  his  Church  which  he  had  left, 
a  Divine  Person  resembling  those  seen  by  Ezekiel  and 
Daniel,  and  identified  by  name  and  by  description  as 
Jesna,  appears  to  John,  and,  with  the  discriminating  au- 
thority of  a  lord  and  judge,  reviews  the  state  of  those 
churches,  pronounces  his  decision  upon  their  several 
characters,  and  takes  occasion  from  them  to  speak  to 
all  Christiana  who  may  deserve  sirailar  encouragement 
or  similar  condemnation.  Each  of  these  sentences, 
spoken  by  the  Son  of  Man,  is  described  as  said  by  the 
Spirit.  Hitherto  the  apostle  has  been  speaking  pri- 
marily, though  not  exclusively,  to  some  of  his  own  con- 
temporaries concerning  the  present  events  and  circum- 
stances. Henceforth  he  ceases  to  address  them  par- 
ticularly. His  words  are  for  the  ear  of  the  universal 
Church  in  all  ages,  and  show  the  significance  of  things 
which  are  present  in  hope  or  fear,  in  sorrow  or  in  joy, 
to  Christiana  everywhere. 

(.  In  the  next  vision  (iv,  1-viii,  1),  Patmos  and  the 
Divine  Person  whom  he  saw  are  gone.  Only  the  trump- 
et voice  is  heard  again  calling  him  to  a  change  of 
place.  He  is  in  the  highest  court  of  heaven,  and  sees 
tiod  sitting  on  his  throne.  The  seven-sealed  book  or 
roll  is  produced,  and  the  slain  lamb,  the  Redeemer,  re- 
ceives it  amid  the  sound  of  universal  adoration.  As 
the  seals  are  opened  in  order,  the  apostle  sees  (1)  a  con- 
queror on  a  white  horse ;  (2)  a  red  horse,  betokening  war; 
(3)  the  black  horse  of  famine;  (4)  the  pale  horae  of  death : 
(i)  the  eager  souls  of  martyrs  under  the  altar;  (6)  an 
earthquake,  with  universal  commotion  and  terror.  After 
this  there  ia  a  pauae,  the  course  of  avenging  angels  is 
checked  while  144,000,  the  children  of  Israel,  servants 
of  God,  are  sealed,  and  an  innumerable  multitude  of  the 
redeemed  of  all  nationa  are  seen  worshipping  God.  Next 
(7)  the  seventh  seal  is  opened,  and  half  an  hour's  silence 
in  heaven  ensues. 

e.  Then  (viii,  2-xi,  19)  seven  angels  appear  with 
trumpela,  the  prayers  of  saints  are  offered  up,  the  earth 
ia  struck  with  fire  from  the  altar,  and  the  seven  trump- 
ets are  sounded.  (1)  The  earth,  and  (2)  the  sea,  and 
(3)  the  springs  of  water,  and  (4)  the  heavenly  bodies 
are  successively  smitten ;  {h)  a  plague  of  locusts  afilicts 
the  men  who  are  not  sealed  (the  first  woe) ;  (6)  the  third 
part  of  men  are  sUin  (the  second  woe),  but  the  rest  are 
impenitent.  Then  there  is  a  pauae:  a  mighty  angel 
with  a  book  appeara  and  criea  out ;  aeven  thundera  aound, 
but  their  worda  are  not  recorded ;  the  approaching  com- 
pletion of  the  mystery  of  God  is  announced ;  the  angel 
bids  the  apostle  eat  the  book,  and  measure  the  temple 
with  its  worabippers,  and  the  outer  court  given  up  to 
the  Gentiles;  the  two  wiineaeea  of  God,  their  martyr- 
dom, resurrection,  asceiuion,  are  foretold.  The  approach 
of  the  third  woe  is  announced,  and  (!)  the  seventh  trump- 
et is  sounded,  the  reign  of  Christ  is  proclaime<l,  God 
has  taken  his  great  power,  the  time  baa  come  for  Judg- 


meiit  and  for  the  destruction  of  the  destroyers  of  the 
earth. 

The  three  preceding  visions  are  distinct  from  one  an- 
other. Each  of  the  last  two,  like  the  longer  one  which 
follows,  has  the  appearance  of  a  distinct  prophecy,  reach- 
ing from  the  prophet's  time  to  the  end  of  the  world.  The 
second  half  of  the  Revelation  (ch.  xii-xxii)  compriaea 
a  series  of  visions  which  are  connected  by  various  links. 
It  may  be  described  generally  as  a  prophecy  of  the  as- 
saults of  the  devil  and  his  agents  (i.  e.  the  dragon,  the 
ten-homed  beast,  the  two-homed  beast  or  false  prophet, 
and  the  harlot)  upon  the  Church,  and  their  final  de- 
straction.  It  appeara  to  begin  with  a  reference  to  events 
anterior,  not  only  to  those  which  are  predicted  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  but  also  to  the  time  in  which  it  was 
written.  It  seems  hard  to  interpret  the  birth  of  the 
child  as  a  prediction,  and  not  as  a  retrospective  allu- 
sion. 

d,  A  woman  (ch.  xii)  clothed  with  the  sun  is  seen  in 
heaven,  and  a.great  red  dragon  with  aeven  crownetl  heads 
stsnds  waiting  to  devour  her  offspring;  her  child  is 
caught  up  unto  God,  and  the  mother  flees  into  the  wil- 
derness for  1260  days.  The  persecution  of  the  woman 
and  her  seed  on  earth  by  the  dragon  is  described  as 
the  consequence  of  a  war  in  heaven  in  which  the  dragon 
was  overcome  and  cast  out  upon  the  earth. 

The  Kevelator  (ch. xiii),atanding on  the  aea-shore, sees 
abeast  with  aeven  heads,  one  wounded, with  ten  crowned 
boms,  rising  from  the  water,  the  representative  of  the 
dragon.  All  the  world  wonders  at  and  worships  him, 
and  he  attacks  the  saints  and  prevails.  He  is  followed 
by  another  two-homed  beast  rising  nut  of  the  earth, 
who  compels  men  to  wear  the  nurk  of  the  beast,  whose 
number  is  666. 

Next  (ch.  xiv)  the  lamb  is  seen  with  144,000  standing 
on  Mount  Zinn,  learning  the  song  of  praise  of  the  heav- 
enly host.  Three  angela  fly  forth  calling  men  to  wor- 
ship God,  proclaiming  the  fall  of  Babylon,  denouncing 
the  worshippers  of  the  beast.  A  blessing  ia  pronounced 
on  the  faithful  dead,  and  the  judgment  of  the  world  is 
deacribed  under  the  image  of  a  harvest  reaped  by  angels. 

John  (ch.  XV,  xvi)  sees  in  heaven  the  saints  who  had 
overcome  the  beast,  surging  the  song  of  Moses  and  the 
Lamb.  Then  seven  angels  come  out  of  the  heavenly 
temple  having  seven  vials  of  wrath,  which  they  pour 
out  upon  the  earth,  sea,  rivers,  sun,  the  seat  of  the  beast, 
Euphrates,  and  the  air,  after  which  there  are  a  great 
earthquake  and  a  bail-storm. 

One  (ch.  zvii,  xviii)  of  the  last  seven  angels  carries 
John  into  the  wildemess  and  shows  him  a  harlot,  Baby- 
lon, sitting  on  a  scarlet  beast  with  seven  heads  and  ten 
horns.  She  is  explained  to  be  that  great  city,  sitting 
upon  seven  mountains,  reigning  over  the  kings  of  the 
earth.  Afterwards  John  acea  a  vision  of  the  destrac- 
tion  of  Babylon,  portrayed  as  the  homing  of  a  great 
city  amid  the  lamentations  of  worldly  men  and  the  re- 
joicing of  saints. 

Afterwards  (ch.  xix)  the  worshippers  in  heaven  are 
heard  celebrating  Babylon's  fall  and  the  approaching 
marriage-Biipper  of  the  lamb  The  Word  of  God  is  seen 
going  forth  to  war  at  the  head  of  the  heavenly  armies ; 
the  beast  and  his  false  prophet  are  taken  and  cast  into 
the  buming  hike,  and  their  worshippers  are  slain. 

An  angel  (xx-xxii,  6)  binds  the  dragon,  i.e.  the  dev- 
il, fur  one  thousand  years,  while  the  martyred  saints 
who  bad  not  worshipped  the  beast  reign  with  Clirisl. 
Then  the  devil  ia  unloosed,  gathers  a  host  against  the 
camp  of  the  saints,  but  is  overcome  by  fire  from  heaven, 
and  is  cast  into  the  buming  lake  with  the  beast  and 
false '  prophet.  John  then  witnesses  the  process  of 
the  final  judgment,  and  sees  and  describrn  the  new 
heaven  and  the  new  earth,  and  the  new  Jerusalem, 
with  iu  people  and  their  way  of  life. 

In  the  last  sixteen  verses  (xxii,6-2l)  the  angel  sol- 
emnly asseverates  the  truthfulness  and  importance  of 
the  foregoing  aayings,  pronounces  a  blessing  on  those 
who  keep  them  exactly,  gives  warning  of  his  speedy 
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ooming  to  judgment,  and  of  the  nearnees  of  the  time 
when  these  prophecies  shall  be  fulfilled. 

V.  Schema  of  Inierprttutum. — Few,  if  any,  books  of 
the  Bible  have  been  the  sport  of  so  great  differenses  of 
view  as  this,  arising  largely  from  prejudice  and  the  pas- 
sion of  the  times.  We  can  give  here  but  a  brief  out- 
line of  these  conflicting  opinioiu,  which  prevail  even  to 
the  present  day. 

1.  HitloriccU  Review. — The  interval  between  the  ap- 
ostolic age  and  that  of  Constantine  has  been  called  the 
Cbiliastic  period  of  Apocalyptic  interpretation.  The 
visions  of  John  were  chietly  regarded  as  representa- 
tions of  general  Christian  truths,  scarcely  yet  em- 
bodied in  actual  facts,  fur  the  most  part  to  be  exem- 
plified or  fulfilled  in  ihe  reign  of  Antichrist,  the  com- 
ing of  Christ,  the  millennium,  and  the  day  of  judgment. 
The  fresh  hope*  of  the  early  Christians,  and  the  severe 
persecution  they  endured,  taught  them  to  live  in  thoae 
future  events  with  intense  satisfaction  and  comfort. 
They  did  not  entertain  the  thought  of  building  up  a 
definite  consecutive  chronological  scheme  even  of  those 
symbols  which  some  modems  regard  as  then  already 
fulfilled ;  although  from  the  beginning  a  connection  be- 
tween Rome  and  Antichrist  was  universally  allowed, 
and  parts  of  the  Revelation  were  regarded  as  the  filling- 
up  of  the  great  outline  sketched  by  Daniel  and  Paid. 
The  only  extant  systematic  interpretations  in  this  pe- 
riod are  the  interpolated  commentary  on  the  Revela- 
tion by  the  martyr  Victorinus,  cir.  A.D.  270  {BMio- 
theca  Patrum  Maxima,  iii,  414,  and  Migne,  Patrologia 
Latina,  v,  818 ;  the  two  editions  should  be  compared), 
and  the  disputed  treatise  on  Antichrist  by  Hippolytus 
(Migne,  Patrotogia  Graea,  x,  726).  But  the  prevalent 
views  of  that  age  are  to  be  gathered  also  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Justin  Martyr  (Trypho,  80,  81),  from  the  later 
books,  especially  the  fifth,  of  Irenaeus,  and  from  various 
scattered  passages  in  TertuUian,  Origen,  and  Methodius. 
The  general  anticipation  of  the  last  days  of  the  world 
in  Lactaotius,  vii,  14-25^  has  little  direct  reference  to 
the  Revelation. 

Immediately  after  the  triumph  of  Constantine,  the 
Christians,  emancipated  fn>m  oppression  and  persecu- 
tion, and  dominant  and  prosperous  in  their  tarn,  began 
to  lose  their  vivid  expectation  of  our  Lord's  speedy  ad- 
vent and  their  spiritual  conception  of  his  kingdom,  and 
to  look  upon  the  temporal  supremacy  of  Christianity  as 
a  fulfilment  of  the  promised  reign  of  Christ  on  earth. 
The  Roman  empire,  become  Christian,  was  regarded  no 
longer  as  the  object  of  prophetic  denunciation,  but  as 
the  scene  of  a  millennial  development.  This  view,  how- 
ever, was  soon  met  by  the  figurative  interpretation  of 
the  millennium  as  the  reign  of  Christ  in  the  hearts  of 
all  true  believers.  As  the  barbarous  and  heretical  in- 
vaders of  the  falling  empire  appeared,  they  were  re- 
garded by  the  suffering  Christians  as  fulfilling  the  woes 
denounced  in  the  Revelation.  The  beginning  of  a  reg- 
ular chronological  interpretation  is  seen  in  Berengaud 
(assigned  by  some  critics  to  the  9th  century),  who  treated 
the  Revelation  as  a  history  of  the  Church  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  to  its  end.  The  original  Conmen- 
lary  of  the  abbot  Joachim  is  remarkable,  not  only  for  a 
further  development  of  that  method  of  interpretation, 
but  for  the  scarcely  disguised  identification  of  Babylon 
with  papal  Rome,  and  of  the  second  beast  or  Antichrist 
with  some  universal  pontiff.  The  chief  commentaries 
belonging  to  this  period  are  that  which  is  ascribed  to 
Tichonius  (cir.  A.D.  890),  printed  in  the  works  of  Angufr- 
tine;  Primasius  of  Adrumetum  in  Africa  (A.D.  550),  in 
Migne,  Patrotogia  Lalina,  Ixviii,  1406;  Andreas  of 
Crete  (cir.  A.D.  6d0),  Arethas  of  Cappadocia,  and  (Ecu- 
menius  of  Tbessaly  in  the  10th  century,  whose  commen- 
taries were  published  together  in  Cramer's  Catena  (Oxon. 
1840) ;  the  Explanatio  Apoc.  in  the  works  of  Bede  (A.D. 
785) ;  the  Expotitio  of  Berengaud,  printed  in  the  works 
of  Ambrose:  the  Commm/arT!^  of  Haymo  (A.D.  858),  first 
published  at  Cologne  in  1.531 ;  a  short  treatise  on  the 
seals  by  Anselm,  bUhop  of  Havilberg  (A.D.  1146), 


printed  in  D'Aeh^iy's  i^psnt^nun,  i,  161 ;  tlie  ExpnUt 
of  abbot  Joachim  of  Calabria  (A.D.  1200X  printed  « 
Tenioe  in  1627. 

In  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  the  views  to  whU 
the  reputation  of  abbot  Joachim  gave  currency  weic 
taken  up  by  the  harbingers  of  the  impending  c^mft, 
as  by  Wydiffe  and  others ;  and  they  became  the  lau- 
dation of  that  great  historical  school  of  interpntaboB. 
which  up  to  this  time  seems  the  nnet  popular  of  aB. 
(For  the  later  commentaries,  see  §  vi,  below.) 

2.  Approximate  ClauiJieatioH  of  Modem  Itterprtta- 
tioH*. — Theae  are  genenlly  placed  io  three  great  di- 
visions. 

(1.)  The  Praleritl  expositors,  who  are  of  afnnion  Ikat 
the  Revelation  has  been  almost,  or  altogether,  fnUSIed 
io  the  time  which  has  passed  since  it  was  written;  tkit 
it  refers  principally  to  the  triumph  of  Christianity  <m 
Judaism  and  paganism,  signalized  in  the  downfall  of  J«- 
rusalem  and  of  Rome.  The  most  eminent  expooadefs 
of  this  view  are  Alcasar,  Grotias,  Hammond,  BassafC 
Calmet,Wett8tein,Eichbom,Hug,Herder,Kwald,Lnckr, 
De  Wette,  DUsterdieck,  Stuart,  Lee,  and  Manrice.  Tbt> 
is  the  favorite  interpretation  with  the  cridca  of  Ger- 
many, one  of  whom  goes  so  far  as  to  state  that  H* 
writer  of  the  Revelation  promised  the  fulfilmeni  of  his 
visions  within  the  space  of  three  years  and  a  half  ftwa 
the  time  in  which  he  wrote. 

Against  the  Praterist  view  it  is  urged  that  prnphtdei 
fulfilled  ought  to  be  rendered  so  perspicuous  to  the  gea- 
eral  sense  of  the  Church  as  to  supply  an  arguuitt 
against  infidelity ;  that  the  destruction  of  Jemsakai, 
having  occurred  twenty -five  yeata  previoaaly,  omjU 
not  occupy  a  large  space  in  a  prophecy;  that  the  sap- 
posed  predictions  of  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem  and  it 
Nero  appear  from  the  context  to  refer  to  one  ei'oit,  bat 
are  by  this  scheme  separated,  and,  moreover,  {daced  in 
a  wrong  order;  that  the  measuring  of  the  Temple  aad 
the  altar,  and  the  death  of  the  two  witneaees  (A.  zi). 
cannot  be  explained  consistently  with  the  context. 

(2.)  The  Futuritt  expositon,  whose  views  show  a 
strong  reaction  against  some  extravagances  of  the  pse- 
ceding  schooL  They  believe  that  the  wht^  book,  ex- 
cepting perhaps  the  first  three  chapters,  lefoa  principal- 
ly, if  not  exclusively,  to  events  which  are  yet  to  cone. 
This  view,  which  is  asserted  to  be  merely  a  Rvival 
of  the  primitive  interpretation,  has  been  advncated  ia 
recent  times  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Todd,  Dr.  Sw  R.  ll.iri.nj, 
a  Newtoo,  a  Haitlaod,  L  Williams,  De  Bor^  aad 
others. 

Against  the  Futuriit  it  is  argued  that  it  is  not  cousst- 
ent  with  the  repeated  declaiations  of  a  speedy  MS- 
ment  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  book  itself  (ate 
i,  8 ;  xxii,  6,  7,  12,  20).  Christians,  to  whom  it  was 
originally  addressed,  would  have  derived  do  special 
comfort  from  it  had  its  fulfilment  been  altogether  de- 
ferred for  so  many  centuriea.  The  rigidly  litend  inter- 
pretation of  Babylon,  the  Jewish  tribes,  and  otber  nm- 
bols  which  generally  forms  a  part  of  Fuluriit  i 
presents  peculiar  difficulties. 

(3.)  The  Historical  or  Contimtmu  expoeitan,  in  i 
opinion  the  Revelation  is  a  progressive  history  of  tbe 
fortunes  of  the  Church  from  the  first  century  to  Ike  end 
of  time.  The  chief  supporters  of  this  moa  intewtli^ 
interpretation  are  Mede,  Sir  I.  Newton,  Vitringa,  Ben- 
gel,  Woodhouse,  Faber,  E.  B.  Elliott,  Woidaworth,  Ueng- 
stcnberg,  Ehrard,  and  othem.  The  recent  Ctmtmatarj 
of  dean  Alford  belongs  mainly  to  this  sehooL 

Against  the  historical  scheme  it  is  ui^ged  that  its 
advocates  differ  very  widely  among  themaelTes:  that 
they  assume  without  any  authority  that  the  1260  days 
are  so  many  years;  that  several  of  its  applicatioas — 
e.  g.  of  the  nmbol  of  the  ten-homed  beast  to  tJie  popes 
and  the  sixth  seal  to  the  oonversion  of  GenstantiBe— 
are  inconsistent  with  the  context;  that  atleaiplB  by 
some  of  this  school  to  predict  future  events  by  the  Iidt> 
of  Revelation  have  ended  in  repeated  failnre*. 

Two  methods  have  been  |Hopaaed  by  whidi  the  ats- 
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dent  of  the  Bevektioa  mar  escape  the  inoonf^itie*  and 
fallacies  of  the  different  interpretations,  while  he  may 
derive  edification  from  whatever  truth  they  contain.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  book  may  be  regarded  as  a 
prophetic  poem,  dealing  in  general  and  inexact  descrip- 
tHNia,  much  of  which  may  be  set  down  as  poetic  ima- 
gery— mere  embellishmenL  But  such  a  view  would  be 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  belief  that  the  book  is  an 
inepired  prophecy.  A  better  suggestion  is  made,  or 
rather  is  revived,  by  Dr.  Arnold  in  his  sermons  Oh  the 
JnierpnlatioH  of  Prophecy :  that  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that  predictions  have  a  lower  historical  sense,  as  well  as 
a  higher  spiritual  sense ;  that  there  may  be  one,  or  more 
than  one,  typical,  imperfect,  historical  fulfilment  of  a 
prophecy,  in  each  of  which  the  higher  spiritual  fulfil- 
ment is  shadowed  forth  mora  or  less  distinctly.  See 
DoDBLE  Sk:<sb. 

In  choosing  among  the  various  schemes  of  interpre- 
tation, we  are  inclined  to  adopt  that  which  regards  the 
first  series  of  prophetical  visions  proper  (ch.  iv-xii )  as 
iiuticating  the  collapse  (in  part  at  the  lime  already 
transpired)  of  the  nearest  persecuting  power,  namely, 
Judaism ;  the  second  series  (ch.  xiii-xix)  as  denoting 
the  eventual  downfall  of  the  succeeding  persecutor,  i.  e. 
Bome  (Snt  in  its  pagan  and  next  in  iu  papal  form): 
and  the  third  series  (xx,  1-10)  as  briefly  outlining  the 
final  overthrow  of  a  lost  penecutor,  some  yet  future 
power  or  influence  (figuratively  represented  by  a  name 
borrowed  from  Ezekiel).  These  three  opponents  of 
Christianity  are  set  forth  as  successive  developments  of 
Antichrist,  and  the  symbols  employed  are  cumulative 
and  reiterative  rather  than  historical  and  consecutive. 
For  special  explanations,  see  Antichkist;  Haooo; 
Number  op  the  Beast,  etc 

YL  CommetUarwi. — Most  of  the  above  questions  are 
treated  in  the  regular  commentaries  and  introductions, 
aiKl  in  numerous  monographs,  published  separately  or 
in  periodicals.  The  following  are  the  exegetical  helps 
solely  on  the  whole  book ;  to  the  most  important  we 
prefix  an  asterisk:  St.  Anthony,  Expotitio  (in  0pp. 
p.  645) ;  Victoriiuis,  Scholia  (in  £iU.  Max.  Pair,  ill, 
414;  Galland.  Bibl.  Pair,  iv,  49;  also  Par.  1549,  1609, 
8vo) ;  Berengaud,  Expotitio  (in  Ambrosii  0pp.  ii,  499) ; 
Trichonius,  Expotitio  (in  Augustini  0pp.  xvi,  617); 
Piimasiua,  Commentariiu  (in  BiU.  Max.  Patr.  vol.  x) ; 
Andreas  Cnsar,  Commtniaritu  {ibid,  v,  590) ;  Arethas, 
ExplamUiomt  (ibid,  ix,  741 ;  also  in  (Ecnmenii  0pp.  vol. 
ii)  ;  Bede,  ExplaiuUio  (in  0pp.  v,  701 ;  also  in  Workt,  i, 
189;  xii,  887) ;  Ambrosius  Autpert.  /n  Apocal.  (in  BibL 
Mox.  Pair,  xiii,  403);  Alcuin,  Commentarii  (in  Mai, 
Script.  Vet,  ix,  257) ;  Bruno,  tn  ApocaL  (in  0pp.  voL  i) ; 
Hervaos,  Etutrratioita  (in  Anselmi  Opp,  ed.  Picard, 
1612);  Rupert,  /a  ApocaL  (in  Opp.  ii,  450);  Anon. 
Glotta  (Lips.  1481,  4io) ;  Albert,  Comment.  (Basil.  1506, 
4to;  also  in  (^>p.  voL  xi) ;  Joonn.  Viterb.  Glotta  (Colon. 
1607, 8vo) ;  •Joachim,  /n  ApocaL  (Yen.  1519, 1527, 4to) ; 
Haas,  Commeatariut  (ed.  Luther,  Yitemb.  1528,  8vu); 
Lambert,  £z(9e«u(Marp.  1528;  Basil.  1539, 8vo);  Aimo, 
Commattariut  (Colon.  1529, 1531,1584;  Par.  1640, 8vo) ; 
Melch.  Hoffmann,  A  utlegung  (Argent.  1580, 8vo) ;  Bul- 
linger,  CoHevmet  (Basil.  1535,  I57u,  and  often,  fol.;  also 
in  English,  Lond.  1573, 4to) ;  Thomas  of  Wales,  Expoti- 
tio (Flor.  1649,  8vo;  also  in  Aquinas,  Commrrd.  Paris, 
1641);  Bibliander,  Commentaritu  (BasiL  1549,  8vo); 
Meyer,  Commentariiu  (Tignr.  1654,  1608,  fol.);  Fulke, 
Prtdeetionei  (Lond.  1557,  1573,  4to) ;  Conrad,  Commea- 
tariuM  (Basil,  1560, 1574, 8vo) ;  Borrhaus,  Commenlarvit, 
(ibid.  1661;  Tigur.  1600,  foL);  Serranus,  Commenlaria 
(Coniplat.1668,  foL);  Chrtneus,  CommeiOariut  (Yitemb. 
1663,  1671,  l.<>7&,8vo;  Koet.  1581, 4to);  Artopaus,  Ex- 
pliealio  (BasiL  1668,  8vo) ;  Selnecker,  ErUdrung  (Jen. 
1667,  1568,  1608,  4to);  (iyffoitl,  Sermont  (Lond.  1573, 
4to);  Marloratiis, £27)on(K>a  (from  the  Latin,  ibid.  1574, 
4to);  Bfocardua,  rmerprrtatio  (UK  1580,  1590,  8vo; 
•bo  in  English,  Land.  1583,  4to);  De  Fermo  [Ron. 
Cath.],  Enarratio  (from  the  Italian,  Antw.  1581, 8vo); 
I>e  Melo  [Som.  Cktb.],  Commentaritu  (Pint.  1684,  foL) ; 


Foxe, PrttletHomet  (Lond.  1687,  foL;  Geneva,  1696, 1618, 
8vo);  Bulenger  [Kom.  Cath.],  Eephnitit  (Pari^  1589, 
1697,  8vo) ;  Junius,  JUutratio  (Heidelb.  1691 :  BasiL 
1599,  8vo;  and  in  Opp.  voL  i,  16S4;  also  in  Flench, 
Basle,  1692,  1698;  in  English,  Lond.  1692.  1596,  4lo; 
1616,  8vo);  De  Ribera  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commntiinut 
(Salam.  1691,foL;  Lugd.l593,4to;  Antw.  1603:  Duor. 
1628,  8vo) ;  Gallus,  Ciarit  (Antw.  1692,  8vo);  •Napier, 
ftHerprrtation  (Edinb.  1598,  1611, 1646.  4to;  in  French, 
Rupp.  1603, 1607;  Geneva,  1648, 4to;  in  Dutch. Magdeb, 
1618;  in  German,  Leips.  1611;  Frankf.  1615, 1627, 8vo; 
Ger.  1661 ,  4to) :  Funcke,  ErldSrung  (Fr.-a.-H.  1 596, 4io) ; 
Du  Jon,  Expimlion  (fW>m  the  French,  Lond.' 1696, 4to) ; 
Foortbe,  lievtlatio  (ibid.  1697, 4to) ;  Winckelroann,  Cum- 
mentarUu  (Franef.  1600, 1609;  Lub.  1616,  8vo) ;  De  la 
P^rie,  ParaphroM  (French,  Geneva,  1600,  1651,  4to); 
Eglin,  Epilytit  (Tigur.  1601,  foU;  Hanov.  1611,  4lo); 
Viegas  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commentarii  (Ebor.  1601,  foL; 
Lugd.  1602, 1606;  Yen.  1602, 1608;  Colon.  1608,  1607; 
Par.  1606,  1616,  1680,  4to) ;  Richter,  Die  Offetibarvng 
(Leips.  1602, 4to) ;  Dent,  Expotition  (Lond.  1608,  1607, 
4to;  1628,  8vo;  1644,  4to);  Pererius,  JHtpMationet 
(Lugd.  1606;  Yen.  1607,  4to);  Brightmann,  Srholia 
(Franef.  1609,  4to;  1618;  Heidelb.  1612,  8vo;  also  in 
English.Amat.  1611, 1616, 4to;  Lond.  1616;  Ley d.  1644, 
8vo;  and  in  Woria,  Lond.  1644, 4to);  Taffin,  Exposition 
(French,  Fless.  1609;  Middelb.  1614,  8vo) ;  Hoe,  Corn- 
mentarii  (Lips.  1609-1 1, 2  vols.4to;  1671,  foL) ;  Brough- 
ton,  Revelation  (Lond.  1610, 4to;  also  in  Worki,  p.  408); 
fiecan,  Commentariut  (Mogunt,  1612,  12mo):  Lucius, 
Nota  (Hanov.  1618,  8vo) ;  Forbes,  Commentary  (Land. 
1618,  foL;  also  in  Latin,  Amst.  1646, 4to);  Cotti^re,£'x- 
potitio  (Salm.  1614;  Sedan,  1625, 4to);  Alcasssr.  [Rom. 
Cath.],  Invettigatio  (Antw.  1614;  Lugd.  1618,  fol.); 
also  6  additional  /.t6r«  (Lugd.  1682,  ful,) ;  (iraser,  Com- 
mentariiu  (Tigur.  1614, 4to);  Cramer,  ErlUSrmg  (Stet. 
1618,  4to);  Parens,  Commentariiu  (Heidelberg,  1618, 
1622,  4to;  also  in  English,  Amst.  1644,  fuL);  Lauten- 
sack,  Erkldrung  (Frankf.  1619, 4lo) ;  Cowper,  Comme^ 
tary  (Lond.  1619,  4to;  and  in  Worh,  p.  811;  also  in 
Dutch,  Amst.  1666,  foL;  and  in  German,  Leips.  1671, 
8vo);  Hontacut,  Paraphratit  (Lond.  1619,  foL);  Clu- 
ver,  MorgenKcht  (Gosl.  1620,  8vo;  in  Latin,  Lub.  1647, 
fol.);  Wolter,  Avilegung  (Kost.  1626,  1629,  4to);  De 
Dieu,  Animadvertionei  (L.  B,  1627,  4to);  •Mede,  Clatit 
(Cambr.  1627,  1629,  1649,  4to;  also  in  English,  ibid. 
1682;  Lond.  1648,  1650,  4lo;  1881,  12mo;  1838,  8vo; 
both  with  additional  notes  in  Workt,  vol  ii);  Baaz, 
Commentarg  (in  Swedish,  Calmar,  1629,  8vo) ;  Anon. 
Erplicalim  (French,  Leyri.  1638,  4to);  Le  Bux,  Para- 
phrate  (French,  Genev.  1641,  4to):  Gerhard,  Adnota- 
lionet  (Jen.  1643, 1646;  Ups.  1712,  4to);  Gravius,  Ta- 
bula (L.  a  1647,  fol.);  also  Autbgung  (Hamb.  1667, 
4t<i);  Holland,  Expotitim  (Lond.  1650,  4tu);  Hartlib, 
Krttlation  (from  the  Dutch,  ibid.  1651,  8vo);  Ferra- 
rius  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commentaria  (HediuL  1654,  8  vols, 
fol.);  De  la  Haye  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commentarii  (Par. 
1654  sq.,  2  vols.  foL);  Guild,  Explanation  (Aberdeen, 
1656,  12nio);  Fromond  [Kom.  Catb.],  Commentariiu 
(Lov.  1657, 4lo;  also  [with  other  books]  Par.  1670,  fol.) ; 
Durham,  Commentary  (Glasg.  1668,  fol.:  1680,  1764, 
1788,  4to;  Edinb.  1680,  4to;  Amst.  1660,  4to;  Falkirk, 
1799, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Amyrald,  Introduction  (French,  Hag, 
1668,  4to);  Bordes,  Elucidatio  (Par.  1658,  2  vols.  foL); 
aiao Explicatio (ibid.l659,ful.);  Kmmayer | J.], C'onimni- 
tariut  (Lips.  1662, 1674, 4to) ;  De  Syl veira  [  Rom.  Cjlh.  ], 
Commentaria  (Lugd.  1668,  1669,  1700,  2  vols,  fol.); 
Diest  [A.],  Analgtii  (Amh.  1663, 4to) ;  More,  Apocalyp- 
m  (Lond.  1666, 1680, 4to);  and  Aafio  (ibid.  1666, 4to;  in 
English,  ibid.  1680.  4to;  both  in  his  Opp.  ibid.  1676, 
foL);  Brenius,  VerUaarrngt  [includ.  Joh.]  (Amst.  1666, 
4to);  Pegan,  Erklamng  (Frankf.  1670,  1676,  l2roo); 
Schindler,  Detinealion  (German,  firunsen.  1670,  4to); 
Grellot,  Prodromiu  (L.  B.  1675,  4to) ;  Kircher  [Rom. 
Cath.],  Explieatio  (Colon.  1676,  4lo);  Matt.  Hoffman, 
Chronotaxit  (Jen.  1678, 1687,  4to);  Heuniscb,  SynoptU 
(ibid.  1678, 4to);  also  i!ra«}i<KAAiMe' (Schlens.  1684, 4ta ; 
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I^ips.  1697,  8vo;  uid  in  Latin,  RoUenb.  1684:  Lip*. 
1698, 4to);  HuUer,  Eluddatio  (Hud.  1684, 2  voU.  4to); 
Hani  [Kom.  Catb.],  Expbmatio  (Lugd.  1684,  4to); 
Heidegger,  Diatribe  (L.  a  1687,  2  vols.  4to) ;  Van  We- 
■el,  Vrrktaarixg  (Ench.  1688,  4to);  Boasuet  [Rom. 
Cath.],  ExpHcatim  (French,  Par.  1689, 8vo) ;  Creneoer, 
JixpUaUityH  (Lond.  1689,  lio);  aUo  Dtmmulratum  (ibid. 
1690,  4to) ;  alM>  Parapl.rutr  (ibid.  1693,  4u>) ;  Harck, 
ComtamUurUu  (Fr.>a.-Uh.  l689, 1699,  4to) ;  La  Cherlar- 
die  [Rom.  Catb.],  KxpUcatim  (French,  Par.  1692,  8vo; 
1702)  1708,  4to);  PeterseDia^  Atdatung  (Lei pa.  1696, 
fuL);  Bruoamaon,  PhoMphona  (Hafn.  1696,  1699,  8vo); 
Gebbard,  liagoge  (Gryphavr.  1696,  1697,  4to) ;  Durer, 
ErUarung  (Hanor.  1701, 12ino) ;  Biermann,  Ciavit  (Fr.- 
a.-Kh.  1702,  4to);  ViLringa,  Anaarit'u  (Franeck.  1705; 
Amsu  1719;  VVeaeenf.  1721, 4to);  Whiaton, Euay  (Cambr. 
1706, 1744, 4to) ;  H.  Kromaye'r,  ErUarung  (Leipa.  1708, 
4to) ;  Schweizer,  Erkldrung  (Ulm,  1709,  Svo) ;  GrOne- 
wegen,  Atulegung  (from  the  Dutch,  Frankf.  1711, 4to); 
Kerckerdere  [  Kom.  Cath.],  Sy*tema  (Lot.  1711,  rinio) ; 
Bruasken,  ScUiattl  (Offenb.  1713,  4to);  Haudtt  [Kom. 
Cath.],  Analyie  (Par.  1714,  8vo);  Weple,  Purapkriue 
(Lond.  1715,  4to) ;  Bockholt,  VerUaaring  (Had.  1717, 
4to);  Drieaaen,  Medilaliona  (Fr.-a.-Rb.  1717,  4to); 
Welbs  //rfp  (Oxf.  1718,  Svo);  *Oaubuz,  Commmtary 
(Lond.  1720,  foL);  Abbadie,  Ouverturt  (Amst.  1721,  2 
vole.  12mo;  alao  in  Dutch,  by  Monbach,  ibid.  1726,  2 
voU.4to);  Bomble,  CAranotozu  (ibid.  1721, 4to);  Rein- 
heck,  Erbrterung  (Berl.  1722,  8vo);  Scheuermann,  Er- 
Udrung  (Lipatad.  1722,  4to);  Andola,  Cluvi*  [includ. 
other  paasages]  (Leon.  1726,  4to);  De  Dioneua,  Enai 
(Amst.  1729, 4to) ;  Lange  [■).],  ErUAnmg  (HaL  1730,  foL) ; 
Dimpel,  EuiUHung  (Lieipa.  1730,  8vu);  Lancaster,  Com- 
nmlarii  (Lond.  1730,  4to) ;  Robertaon,  Expoution  (Ed- 
inb.  1730,  foL);  Losecken,  ErUSnatg  (HaL  1781,  4to); 
Sir  L  Newton,  ObKrvaliotu  (Lond.  1733,  4to;  also  in 
I^tin,  Amat.  1787,  4to) ;  Pyle,  Paraphrate  (Lond.  1785, 

1795,  8va) ;  Van  den  Hornet,  IHuerlatvma  (L.  a  1736, 
4to);  Lowman,  .Vo/«t  (Lond.  1737, 1745, 4to;  1791,1807, 
8vii;  and  since);  *Bengel,  Erki&rung  (Stuttg.  1740, 
1746,  Svo;  new  ed.  ibid.  1834,  Svo;  in  Eogliah,  Lond. 
1757,  8va);  Reinhard,  ChronotaxU  (Yiiiar.  1741,  4to);  | 
Cremer,  CommaUaruu  (Zutph.  1767,  4to) ;  Harenberg,  : 
ErklOrung  (Brunaw.  1759,  4to);  Febr,  Anieilung  (Al-  ; 
tenb.  1761, 4to);  Taylor,  Euay  (Lond.  1763,  Svo) ;  Swe-  \ 
denboTg,  JierettUio  (Amsu  1766,  4to;  in  English,  Lond. 
1832, 2 vols. Svo);  GiU,£xponf*on(ibid.l776,4to);  Mur- 
ray [J.],  5ermoiu(ibid.l77S,8vo);  Reader,/ien>arfa(ibid. 
1778,  Svo)  i  Hermschneider,  Tenlamm  (Argent.  1786, 
4to) ;  Mrs.  BowiUer,  Oburvaiimu  (Bath,  1787, 1800,  Svo) ; 
Pfeiffer,  Aidatung  (Stuttg.  1788,  Svo);  Purvea,  Olmr-  \ 
va/iom  (Edinb.  1789-93,  2  vols.  Svo);  *Eicbhom,  Com-  \ 
maUariut  (Gott.  1791,  2  vols.  8vo);  Johnstone,  Com-' 
maUary  (Edinb.  1794, 1807,  2  vols.  Svo);  Semler,  Er- ' 
Udrung  (Leipa.  1794, 1811,  Svo);  Hagen,  Anmerk.  (Erl. ' 

1796,  Svo) ;  (iilbert,  RrJUctiom  (French,  Uiiemaey,  1796, 
Svo) ;  Snodgrasa,  CommaUary  (Paisley,  1799,Svo);  Jung, 
Erhlar,iag  (l4nmb.  1799, 1822,  Svo) ;  Mitchell,  Expoti- 
tion  (Lond.  ISOO,  Svo) ;  J.  Galloway,  Commniaria  (ibid. 
1802,  Svo) ;  WbiMker,  Commentary  (ibid.  1802,  Svo) ; 
Woodhouse,  Notet  (ibid,  1805,  8ro);  also  Aunotatioiu 
(ibid.  1828,  Svo) ;  Tbniston,  Retearcket  (Coventry,  1812, 
2  vols.  Svo);  Fuller,  DUcourtet  (Lond.  1815,  Svo;  also 
in  Woria,  p.  436) ;  Holmes,  Elueidatim  (ibid.  1815,  Svo) ; 
also  Fulfilment  (ibid.  1819,  Svo);  *Heinricha,  AmoUaio 
(GStt.  1 818, 1 821 , 2  vols.  Svo ;  alao  in  Koppe's  A'ew  rest.) ; 
CiUbertson,  iMHuret  (Edinb.  1818,  Svo);  Girdleatone 
[C],  Obtervaliotu  (Oxf.  1820,  Svo) ;  Herder,  Commentary 
(from  the  German,  Lond.  1821,  12mo);  Gauntlett,  Ex- 
potition  (ibid.  1821,  and  later,  Svo);  Laurmann,  Prm- 
leetio  (Groning.  1822,  Svo) ;  Tilloch,  Ditterlationt  (Lond. 
1823,  Svo) ;  Park,  Exposition  (ibid.  1823,  Svo) ;  also  Ex- 
planation (ibid.  1832, 12mo);  Hurray  [R.],  Introduction 
(DubL  1826,  Svo);  Holzhauaer,  ErUarung  (Leipa.  1827, 
Svo);  CtoW,  Interpretalion  (Lond.I827,4to;  1838, Svo); 
•Ewald,  Commenlariiu  (Lips,  1828,  Svo;  in  German, 
Gott.  1862,  Svo) ;  Mattbai,  Erkldrung  (Goll.  1828,  Svo) ; 


Schdz,  Eriautena^  (Frankf.  1838, 8ro):  Allwood,  Kj 
(Lond.  1829, 2  vols.  Sro) ;  *Lord,  Expotitiom  (N.  V.  1«1, 
Svo) ;  Irving,  Leeturrt  (Land.  1831,  4  vola.  12iiH>);  U- 
aecke,  ErlMnmg  (HaL  1831,  4to);  *LUcke,  Eiikitn) 
(Bonn.  1832,  1852,  Svo);  Baaaet,  ExpUeation  (Frentk, 
Par.  1832-83,  8  vola,  Svo);  Cooper,  Conumtatary  (laii. 
1833,  Svo);  Anon.  Unmling  (ibid.  1833,  12nio);  Boe, 
A  rrungemeiU  (Dubl.  1834,  4to) ;  Asbe.  .Vote*  (ibid.  ItOl, 
Svo);  Booat,  ErUSntng  (Uarmat.l83S,8TO);  UotcUii- 
son.  Guide  (Lond.  1835,  8vo);  Pearaun,  CotutJeraUx 
(Camb.  1835, Svo);  Jones,  Interpreter  (Lond.  1836,  limt): 
Vivien,  Explication  (French,  Par.  1837, 12mo) ;  Sandn- 
snn,  Eaay  (Lond.  1838,  l2mo);  Lovett,  Explamiaia 
(ibid.  1888,  Svo);  Anon.  Sludie*  (ibid.  1838,  12w>); 
Franz,  Belrachtuagat  (Quedlinb.  1838-40,  3  vola.  Sro': 
Tinius,  ErOSrung  (Leipa.  1839,  8to)  ;  rTDllig,  ErUi- 
rung  (ibid.  1840,  2  vols.  Svo) ;  Habershoo,  Expoeim 
(Lnnd.l84l,8vo;  1842, 1844, 2  vi^);  Paulua[U.£.G.\ 
PhUoiopkie  (Bert.  1843, Svo);  Govett,  Revelation  {laU. 
1843, 12mo) ;  *Suiart,  Commentary  (Andover  and  Lmi 
1845,  2  vola.  Svo);  Cliflurd,  Expotiliom  (Lond.  181a,  4 
vols.  Svo) ;  Storey,  .folf  (ibid.  1845,  Itmo) ;  Vou  BcaKlt. 
Eriddrung  (Leips.  1845, 1847,  Svo);  L>e  Bai^h,  Exf«n- 
lion  (DubL  1845,  and  later,  12iik>)  ;  Galloway  [W.  a], 
Exponiion  (Lond.  1846,  2  voUl  Svo)  ;  Newtoo  [a  W. , 
T-Ao^sto  (ibid.  1846, 1853,8vo) ;  Hooperf J.],  £z;p<aa(dM 
(ibid.  1847, Svo);  Giidlestone  [H.j,  .Vote*  (ibid.  1817, 
Svo);  Rogers,  Leduret  (ibid.  1847,  ISoio);  *0e  Wtttc 
ErUSritng  (Leipa.  1S4S,  in  hia  £xeg.  HtmA.) ;  Hoaic, 
Harmony  (Lond.  1848, Svo);  Tregelles,  Tnuulalian  (ibii 
1848,  12mo);  Wordsworth,  Lecture*  (Ibid.  1848,  Sn): 
also  Ifotet  (ibid.  1849, 12mo) ;  also  HarmoMf  (ibid.  Itlil. 
4to);  Kelly,  Interpretalion  (ibid.  1849-51, 2  vols.  12iao^; 
Gumming,  />c/Krr(  (ibid,  184^-52,  3  vola.  iSmo);  aki 
Readinq*  (ibid.  1858,  12ma);  GrSber,  ErUara^  (Ha- 
delb.  1850,  Svo);  Frere,  Aotei  (Land.  1850,  Svo);  'El- 
liott, florm  Apoc  (English,  ibid.  1851,  4  vofa.  Svo); 
Goodwin,  ExpotiOon  (ibid.  1851,  Svo);  Wickee,  Expoii- 
lioH (ibid.  1851, Svo) ;  James, Lecture*  (ibid.  1851, lime); 
*Hengstenberg,  Erl&uUrung  (BerL  1852,  2  rob.  8rs; 
in  English,  Edinb.  and  N.  Y.  1851 -.53,  3  vola.  Sve): 
*Jenour,  Rationale  Apoc  (English,  Load.  1852,  2  vifa, 
Svo) ;  Barnes,  h'oUt  (N,  Y.  1852, 12mo) ;  WilUaim,  Sotn 
(Lond.  1852, Svo);  *Ebratd,  Erklarw^  (Kdaigsb.lS$S. 
Svo,  in  Olshauscn's  Commeniar');  Scott,  Interprela&» 
(Lond.  1853,  Svo);  •Auberien,  ojfaibarung,  etc.  (Basd 
1854, 1857, Svo;  in  English,  Edinb.  1856, Svo);  Graham. 
Reading*  (Lond.  1854,  12mo) ;  SutclilTe,  Lecture*  (ilwL 
1854,  Svo);  Stem  [Kom.  Cath,],  Commeator  (Scta^ 
1854, Svo);  WiichUer,  Prtdigten  (Essen.  1854-55, 2 reh. 
Svo);  Grieves,  Analyti*  (Lond.  1855,  8vo):  Deqm, 
Fulfilment  (ibid.  1855,  Svo) ;  PoUok,  Lecture*  (ibid.  18&i- 
58, 2  vols.  12mo) ;  Godwin,  Tran*lation  (ibid.  1856.  Sva) ; 
Skeen,  Lecture*  (ibid.  1857,  Svo);  C  Panlos,  Blicit 
(Stuttg.  1857, 12mo) ;  Winsluw,  ExamimilioH  (Load.  1897, 
l2mo);  Huntingford,  Interpretation  (ibid.  1858,  12bo: 
1871,  1873,  Svo);  Porter,  Lecture*  (EdiDb.  1858,  8v»): 
*Dll8terdieck,  llandbueh  (Gott.  1859,  Svo,  io  ileref* 
Commeniar') ;  Monk,  Interpretation  (Lond.  1869, 12ai«); 
(ialton.  Lecture*  (ibid.  1859,  2  vols.  12mo) ;  Biwdt,  .4a- 
leilung  (Amst.  1860,  Svo);  Kelly  [W.],  I^eelure*  (LooL 
1860, 1871, Svo);  Curzon,  A'fy  (ibid.  1860, 12iiio) ;  BeriW 
[  Kum.  Cath. ],  ErUdrung  (Munich,  1860,  Svo) ;  Haiaiee, 
iMitun*  (Cambr.  1861,  Svo) ;  Hooper  [  F.  a  ].  ExpaiHien 
(Lond.  1861,  2  vols.  Svo);  Harper,  Expotiikm^  (ibid. 
1861,  2  vols.  Svo)  ;  Smith,  Expotilion  (ibid.  1861,  8v«>: 
Lathardt,£riUarHi^ (Leips.  1861, Svo);  Williama, .Vatn 
(Land.  1861,  1878,  Svo);  'Volkmar,  Commtemlar  (ZUr. 
186-2,  Svo);  Sabel,  Eriddrung  (Ueidelb.  1862,  Svo); 
Tucker,  Explanation  (Lond.  1862, 12nK>) ;  Kemmlrr,  Er- 
Iduterung  (Tub.  1863,  Svo);  Vangban,  Lecture*  (Loo.-. 

1863,  2  vols.  Svo);  Bleek,  VoHaungen  (Bert.  1863,  %n: 
in  Engliah,  Land.  1876,  Svo) ;  Jeasin,  Ertlana^  (Leif. 

1864,  Svo);  Blech,  Uebereicht  (Dantz.  1864,  8to);  Pa- 
cificus,  ErlSuterung  (Leips.  1864,  Svo) ;  Lkauneft,  A  »- 
legung  (Stuttg.  1864,  Svo)  ;  Clay,  Expotitian  (Uai. 
1864,  Svo);  Bicbter,  Autlesmg   (Leipa.  1864,  8r«); 
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Hirachfeld,  ErlSuttrang  (Saarb.  1865,  8vo);  Diedrich, 
EHaKtenaig  (Neu  Rupp.  1866,  8vo) ;  W.  A.  R,  Ijtcturtt 
(Dubl.  1865, 8vo) ;  De  Kougemont,  Jixplication  (French, 
Neuch&tel,  1866,  8vo) ;  Bohmer,  Vertuck  (BijesL  1866, 
8vo);  Garrett,  Coffl»i<nr</ry  (Land.  1866, 8vo) ;  Harvey, 
KxpotitioH  (ibid.  1867,  8to)  ;  Riemann,  ErtSuterung 
(Halle,  1868, 8ra) ;  Armstrong,  Ilbutratim  (Loud.  1868, 
8ro);  Tomlin,  Inlerpntalim  (ibid.  1868,  8vo);  Snell, 
Noitt  (2d  ed.  ibid.  1869,  8to);  Seirs,  Lecturet  (ibid. 
1869,  8\-o) ;  Stone,  Explanalim  (ibid.  1869,  iSmo) ; 
Vaugban,  Ltctura  (Sd  ed.  ibid.  1870,  2  vnb.  8vo); 
Kienlen,  Comnienlaire  (Paris,  1870.  8vo);  Anon.  Com- 
meutarg  (Lond.  1870, 8ro) ;  •Cowlea,  ffota  (N.  Y.  1871, 
12nio);  AnoD.  Exposition  (ibid.  1871,  8vo);  Pond, 
Opening  (Edinb.  1871,8vo);  Gla^^w,  Kxpo*ition  (ibid. 
1872,  8vo);  Gttrtner,  Erkidrmg  (StuttR.  1872,  8vo); 
Harms,  Erlautermtg  (LeipK.  1878, 8vo);  *Klieruth,  Er- 
USrung  (ibid.  1874, 8  vols.  8vo) ;  Lincoln,  Lechiret  (Lond. 
1874,12mo);  Fuller, iV*/arwny(Nordl.  1874, 8vo);  Hen- 
lev,  Mumgt  (Lond.  1874,  12mo);  Robinson,  Expori- 
<*0M  (ibid.  1876, 8vo) ;  Baylee,  Comnunlmy  (ibid.  1877, 
8vo) ;  Wolfe,  Expotitiott  (ibid.  1877,  Sro).  See  Nkw 
Testament. 

The  following  are  exclusively  on  the  epistles  to  the 
seven  churches :  Laurentius,  Expotilio  (Amst.  1649, 
4to);  Ramirez,  Commeii/ariu*  (Liigd.  1652,  fol.);  More, 
Expotition  (Lond.  1669,  12mo):  Smith,  Epittota  [topo- 
graphical] (ibid.  1678,  8vo);  Johnson,  Laodicean  Age 
(ibid.  1783,  8vo);  Allen,  Imprmemetd  (ibid.  1783,  8vo); 
AVadsworth,  lAClurrs  (Idle,  1825, 12mo) ;  Theime,  Co»»- 
vmlatio  (L.  E  1827, 4tn);  Wichelbaus,  Fredigten  (El- 
berf.  1827,  8vo);  *Anindel,  Vi$il  [descriptive]  (Lond. 
1828, 8vo) ;  Milner  [J.].  Sertitota  (ibid.  1880, 8vo) ;  Mil- 
n«r  [T.],  Hitlon/  (ibid.  1832, 8vo) :  Withy,  /.«cft(rf»(ibid. 
1833,  8vo);  Hyatt,  Sermniu  (ibid.  1834,  12mo);  Muir, 
SemuMU  (ibid.  1835, 12mo) ;  *M'Farlane,  Seven  Churches 
[descriptive,  with  etchings]  (ibid.  1836,  4to);  Blunt, 
Exposition  (ibid  1838, 12mo) ;  Carr,  Sermons  (ibid.  1840, 
12ino) ;  Wallace,  Consideration  (ibid.  1842, 8vo) ;  West, 
Discourses  (ibid.  1846, 12mo) ;  Thompson,  Sermons  (ibid. 
1848, 8vo);  Suthan,  Afctuivt  (ibid.  1848, 12mo) ;  Heub- 
ner,  Prtdigten  (BerL  1850,  8vo);  Tom,  Die  sieben  Send- 
lekr.  (Bayr.  1850, 8vo) ;  Gumming,  Lectures  (Lond.  1850, 
12ino);  Vsit\iia,  Interpretation  (ibid.  1852, 12mo);  Cham- 
beriain.  Seven  Ages  (ibid.  1866,  8vo) ;  Bibcr,  Sermons 
fibid.  1857,  ]2roo);  'Trench,  Commentary  (ibid,  and 
K.Y.  1861, 12mo);  'Svobode,  Setien  Churches  [with  20 
photographs,  and  Kntes  by  Tristram]  (Lond.  1869, 4to) ; 
*Plumptre,  ExposHiim  (ibid.  1877,  12m()) ;  Anon.  Sym- 
Mic  Parables  (Edinb.  1877, 12mo).     See  Asia  Mimor. 

REVELATIONS,  Spurious.  The  Apocalyptic  char- 
acter, which  is  occupied  in  describing  the  future  splen- 
dor of  the  Messianic  kingdom  and  its  historical  relations, 
presents  itself  for  the  first  time  in  the  bonk  of  Daniel, 
which  is  thus  characteristically  distinguished  from  the 
former  prophetical  books.  In  the  only  prophetical  book 
of  the  New  Test.,  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  this  idea  is 
fully  developed,  and  the  several  apocryphal  revelations 
are  mere  imitations,  more  or  less  happy,  of  these  two 
canonical  books,  which  furnished  ideas  to  a  numerous 
class  of  writers  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian  Church. 
We  here  consider  those  especially  which  profess  to  be 
of  a  prophetic  character.  The  principal  spurious  reve- 
lations extant  have  been  published  by  Fabricius,  in  his 
Corf.  Pseudep.  V.  T.,  and  Cod.  Apoc.  N.T.,  and  their  char- 
acter has  been  still  more  critically  examined  in  recent 
times  ly  archbishop  Laurence  (who  has  added  to  their 
number),  by  Nitzsch,  Bleek,  and  others,  and  especially 
by  Dr.  Lucke,  in  bis  EinltH.  in  die  Offenbarung  Johan. 
u»d  die  gesammte  apoealyptisehe  Liieratur.  (See  the 
preceding  article.)  Tischendorf,  in  his  Apocalypses  Apoc- 
'Vpht  (Lips.  1866,  8vo),  has  published  the  following: 
"Apnralypsis  Mosis"  (Or.  ed.  princeps);  "Apocalypsis 
Esdrte"  (Gr.  ed.  pr.) ;  "  Apocalypsis  Pauli"  (Gr.  ed.  pr.) ; 
"Apocalypsis  Johannis"  (Gr.  ed.  pr.) ;  " Johannis  Liber 
deDaminationeMarite"(Gr.ed.pr.);"Translatia  Marin" 
(Ut.  ed.  pr.) ;  another  "  Translatio  Maris"  (Lat.);  "  Ad- 


ditamenta  ad  Acta  Apost.  Apocrypha ;"  "  Ad  Acta  An- 
dres ct  Matthiie,  ex  codice  unciali;"  ""Ad  Acta  Philip- 
pi,  ex  codd.  Parisiensi  et  Barocciano ;"  "  Ad  Acta  Tho- 
mie,  e  codd.  Moncrensi  et  Bodleiano ;"  "  Acta  Petri  et 
Andres,  in  fine  mutila,  e  cod.  Barocciano."  For  the  ac- 
count below  we  are  partly  indebted  to  Kitto's  Cydop. 
See  Apocbypha. 

I.  Pseudo-Revelations  Purporting  to  Refer  to  ffebrew 
Characters, — ^These  are  principally  the  following : 

1,  2.  The  Apocalypse  of  Adam  and  that  of  Abraham 
are  cited  by  Epiphanius  (Umrts.  xxxi,  8)  as  Gnostic 
productions.    They  are  now  wholly  lost; 

8.  The  Book  of  Enoch  is  one  of  the  most  curious  of 
the  spurious  revelations,  resembling  in  its  outward  form 
both  the  book  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse;  but  it  is 
uncertain  whether  this  latter  work  or  the  book  of  Enoch 
was  first  written.    See  Enoch,  Book  of. 

4.  The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  is  a  sim- 
ilar apocryphal  production.  See  Testament  op  thit 
TWELVK  Patiuarchs. 

6.  The  Apocalypse  q/'Jfo<rj,  mentioned  by  Syncellus 
{Chronog.)  and  Cedrenus  (Comp.  Hist,),  fragments  of 
which  have  been  published  by  Fabricius  (ut  sup.),  is 
conjectured  by  Grotius  to  have  been  a  forgery  of  one  of 
the  ancient  Christians. 

In  addition  to  this  and  the  above  work  published  by 
Tischendorf,  there  has  lately  been  discovered  an  "A^ 
cension"  or  "Assumption  ('AvoXiji/ztf)  of  Moses,"  in  the 
library  at  MiUin,  which  has  been  published  by  Ceriani 
{Mommenia  Sacra  [Mediol.  1861]);  Hilgenfeld  (A'.  T. 
extra  Canonem  [  Lips.  1866]) ;  Volkmar  {Haiulb.  t,  d. 
Apokr,  [Lcips.  1867,  vol  iii]);  and  Merx  {Archiv  f, 
vnss.  Erforsch.  etc.  [ibid.  1867,  vol.  ii]).  It  represents 
an  interview  between  Moses  and  Joshua  just  before  the 
death  of  the  former,  and  professes  to  depict  the  future 
history  of  Israel.  It  seems  to  have  been  written  by  a 
Jew  of  the  early  Christian  times  (Ewald,  Jahrbiicher, 
1862, 1853).    See  Moses. 

These  are  different  works  from  the  so-called  "Utl^s 
Genesis."    See  Jubilers,  Book  of. 

6.  The  Ascension  and  Vision  of  Isaiah  (AvapartKOV 
Kai  "Opnats  'Uaatov),  although  fur  a  long  time  lost  to 
the  world,  was  a  work  well  known  t«  the  ancients,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  allusions  of  Justin  Martyr,  Origen, 
Terttillian,  and  Epiphanius.  The  first  of  these  writers 
{Dial,  c.  Tryph,  ed.  Paris,  p.  849)  refers  to  the  account 
therein  contained  of  the  death  oflsaiah,  who  "was  sawn 
asunder  with  a  wooden  saw — a  fact,"  he  adds,  "  which 
was  removed  by  the  Jews  from  the  sacred  text."  Ter- 
tullian,  also  (IJe  Patientia),  among  other  examples  from 
Scripture,  refers  to  the  same  event;  and  in  the  next 
(the  8d)  century  Origen  (Epist,  ad  African,'),  after  stat- 
ing that  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  remove  many 
things  from  the  knowledge  of  the  people  which  they 
nevertheless  preserved  in  apocrj-phal  or  secret  writings, 
adduces  as  an  example  the  death  of  Isaiah,  "who  was 
savm  asunder,  as  stated  in  a  certain  apocryphal  writing, 
which  the  Jews  perhaps  corrupted  in  order  to  throw  dis- 
credit on  the  whole."  In  his  Comm.  on  Malt,  he  refers 
to  the  same  events,  observing  that  if  this  apocryphal 
work  is  not  of  sufficient  authority  to  establish  the  ac- 
count of  the  prophet's  martyrdom,  it  should  be  believed 
upon  the  testimonj-  bonie  to  that  work  by  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Heb.  xi,  87) ;  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  account  of  the  death  of  Zechariah  should 
be  creditetl  upon  the  testimony  borne  by  our  Saviour  to 
a  writing  not  found  in  the  common  and  published  books 
(roiVoic  <fo<  iclliuvfiivoic  /SijSXi'oif),  but  probably  in 
an  apocrj-phal  work.  Origen  cites  a  passage  fiom  the 
apocryphal  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Isaiah  in  one 
of  his  Homilies  (ed.  De  la  Rue,  iii,  108).  The  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions  also  refer  to  the  apocr>-phal  books 
of  Moses,  Enoch,  Adam,  and  Isaiah  as  writings  of  some 
antiquity. 

The  first  writer,  however,  who  mentions  the  Ascen- 
sion of  Isaiah  by  name  is  Epiphanius,  in  the  4lh  cen- 
tury, who  observes  (Hares,  xL)  that  the  apocryphal  Aa- 
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oeiuion  of  luUh  was  adduced  by  the  Arcbonites  io  sup- 
port of  their  ophiions  respecting  the  seven  beareiu  and 
their  arcbons,or  ruling  angels,  as  well  as  by  the  Egyp- 
tian Hieracas  and  his  foUowere  in  confirmation  of  their 
heretical  opinions  respecting  the  Holy  Spirit;  at  the 
same  time  citing  the  passage  from  the  'Avafiarucov  to 
which  they  refer  (Ascens.  of  laaiah  iz,  27,  82-86 ;  xi, 
82, 83).  Jerome  alsu  (iu  Eiai.  bciv,  4)  expressly  names 
the  woric,  asserting  it  to  be  an  apocryphal  pnxluction 
originating  in  a  passage  in  the  New  Test.  (I  Cor.  ii,  9). 
St.  Ambrose  (0/>p.  i,  1 124)  cites  a  passage  contained  in 
it,  but  only  as  a  traditionary  report,  "  plerique  ferunt" 
(Ascens.  of  Isaiah  r,  4-8) ;  and  the  author  of  the  Imper- 
fect  Work  on  Afalt/lno,  a  work  of  the  6th  century  erro- 
neously attributed  to  St.  Chrysostom  (Chiysost.  Oj^. 
horn.  1),  evidently  cites  a  passage  from  the  same  work 
(Ascens.  of  Isaiah  i,  1,  etc),  Afier  this  period  all  trace 
of  the  book  is  lost  until  the  11th  century,  when  Euthym- 
ius  Zigabenus  informs  us  that  the  Mesaalian  heretics 
made  use  of  that  "abominable  peeudepigraphal  wwk 
the  Vition  o/haiah."  It  was  also  used  (most  probably 
in  a  Latin  version)  by  the  Cathari  in  the  West  (P.  Uo- 
neta.  Adv.  Calharot,  ed.  Rich.  p.  218).  The  Viiiion  of 
Isaiah  is  also  named  in  a  catalogue  of  canonical  and 
apocryphal  books  in  a  Paris  MS.  (No.  1789),  after  the 
Qucut,  et  Retp.  of  Anastasius  (Cotelerius,  PP.  A  pott,  i, 
197, 349).  Sixtus  of  Sienna  (sibL  Sonet.  1666)  states 
that  the  Vision  of  Isaiah,  as  distinct  from  the  Amwatu 
(as  he  calls  it),  had  been  printed  at  Venice.  Referring 
to  this  last  publication,  the  late  archbishop  Laurence  ol>- 
serves  that  he  had  hoped  to  Had  in  some  bibliographical 
work  a  further  notice  of  it,  but  that  he  had  searched  in 
Tain ;  concluding,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  must  have 
been  a  publication  extracted  fVom  the  Ascension  of  Isai- 
ah or  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Vision,  as  the  title  of  it 
given  by  Sixtus  was  "  Visio  Admirabilis  Esaiss  Prophetse 
in  Raptu  Mantis,  qua  Divine  Trinitatis  Arcana  et  Lap- 
si  Generis  Humani  Kedemptionem  eontinet."  Dr.  Lau- 
rence observes  also  that  the  mode  of  Isaiah's  death  is 
further  iu  accordance  with  a  Jewish  tradition  recorded 
in  the  Talmud  {yebammotA,  iv) ;  and  he  supposes  that 
Huhammed  may  hare  founded  bis  own  journey  through 
seven  diRerent  heavens  on  this  same  apocryphal  work. 
He  shows,  at  the  same  time,  by  au  extract  from  the  Ra- 
botk,  that  the  same  idea  of  the  precise  number  of  seven 
heavens  accunled  with  the  Jewish  creed. 

There  appeared  now  to  be  little  hopes  of  recovering 
the  lost  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  when  Dr.  Laurence  (then 
regius  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Oxford) 
had  the  good  fortune  to  purchase  from  a  bookseller  in 
Prury  I<ane  an  Ethiopic  MS.  containing  the  identical 
book,  together  with  the  canonical  book  of  Isaiah  and 
the  fourth  (called  in  the  Ethiopic  the  ^ril)  book  of  Es- 
dras.  It  is  entitled  the  Atcetuion  of  tht  Prophet  Itai- 
ah,  the  first  chapters  containing  the  martyrdom,  and 
the  rest  (for  it  is  divided  in  the  MS.  into  chapters  and 
verses)  the  Ascension,  or  Vision,  of  Isaiah.  At  the  end 
of  the  canonical  book  are  the  words,  "  Here  ends  the 
prophet  Isaiah;"  after  which  follows  the  Ascension, 
etc ;  concluding  with  the  words,  "  Here  ends  Isaiah 
the  prophet  with  bis  Ascension."  Then  follows  a  post- 
script, from  which  it  appears  that  it  was  transcribed,  for 
a  priest  named  Aaron,  at  the  cost  of  a  piece  of  fine  cloth 
twelve  measures  long  and  four  broad.  The  Ascension 
of  Isaiah  was  published  by  Dr.  Laurence  at  Oxford  in 
1819,  with  a  new  Latin  and  an  English  version.  This 
discovery  was  first  applied  to  the  illustration  of  Script- 
ure by  Uesenina  (Comm.  on  Jtaiah).  Some  time  after- 
wards the  indefatigable  Dr.  Angelo  Mai  {Nova  Col- 
led. Script.  Vet.  e  Vat.  Codd.  [Rome,  1828])  published 
two  Latin  fragments  as  an  appendix  to  his  Sermon, 
A  riatu  Fragment.  A  ntiquut,,  which  he  conjectured  to  be 
portions  of  some  ancient  apocryphal  writings.  Niebuhr, 
however,  perceived  them  to  be  fragments  of  the  Ascen- 
sion and  Vision  of  Isaiah ;  and  Dr.  Nitzsch  (AoeAteeu- 
ung  zmeyer  Bruchsliicke,  etc.,  in  the  Theolog.  Stud,  and 
Kritik.  1830)  was  enabled  to  compare  them  with  the 


two  corresponding  portions  (ii,I4-iii,  12;  vii,l-I!)9[ 
the  Ethiopic  version.  Finally,  in  conaequoiee  <f  Ike 
more  complete  notice  of  the  Venetian  edition  <(  dc 
Latin  version  given  by  Panzer  (_AnmaL  Tjfpog.tm,a, 
Dr.  Gieseler  had  a  strict  aeareh  made  for  it,  which  m 
eventually  crowned  with  aucoesa,  a  co|>y  being  diaeof. 
ered  in  the  library  at  Munich.  This  work,  the  date  i^ 
whose  impression  was  1522,  contained  also  the  Ge^ 
of  NicodemuM  and  the  /..etter  ofLentulms  to  the  Rtma 
Senate.  The  Latin  version  contains  the  Vi^on  odr. 
corresponding  to  the  last  chapters  of  the  Ethiopic  ts- 
sion. 

The  subject  of  the  first  part  is  the  martyrdom  of  lai- 
ah,  who  is  here  said  to  have  been  sawn  asunder  ia  ess- 
sequence  of  the  visions  which  be  related  to  Haekkk 
in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  that  monaick, 
different  from  those  in  tbe  camnical  book.  Ttes 
relate  principally  to  the  coming  of  "  Jesus  Qirist  llit 
Lord"  from  the  seventh  heaven;  his  beii^  chaapd 
into  the  form  of  a  man ;  the  pteachin;;  of  bis  twdrt 
apostles;  his  final  rejection  and  suspensioD  oo  a  tree. is 
company  with  the  workers  of  iniquity,  on  the  day  bdbte 
the  Sabbath;  tbe  spread  of  the  Christian  doctrine  j  tfa 
last  judgment;  and  his  return  to  the  seventh  hearea 
Before  this,  however,  the  arch-fiend  Berial  is  to  daeai 
on  earth  in  tbe  form  of  an  impioos  moaarcfa,  the  wuvir- 
er  of  kit  mother,  where,  after  bis  image  ia  wutshipyri 
in  every  city  for  three  years  seven  montba  and  twotr- 
seven  da}-s,  he  and  his  powen  are  to  be  dr^ged  'am 
Gehenna. 

Tbe  second  portion  of  the  work  gives  a  prolix  aceosM 
of  the  prophet's  ascent  through  seven  heavens,  eart 
more  resplendent  and  more  glorious  than  the  other.  It 
contains  distinct  prophetical  allusions  to  tbe  miraodsv 
birth  of  Christ  of  the  Virgin  Mary  at  Bethlebem:  im 
crucifixion,  resurrection,  and  ascension :  and  tbe  woisk^ 
of  "  the  Father,  his  beloved  Christ,  and  tbe  Holy  Spirit.' 
The  mode  of  the  prophet's  own  death  is  also  annoiaieed 
to  him.  "  Tbe  whole  work,"  observes  its  learned  tru» 
latnr,  "  is  singularty  characterized  by  simpliciiy  of  nar- 
ration, by  occasional  sublimity  of  description,  and  br 
richness  as  well  as  vigor  of  imagination."  Dr.  Lureaa 
conceives  that  the  writer  had  no  detdgn  of  imponsf 
upon  the  world  a  spurious  production  of  his  own  ss  thai 
of  the  prophet,  but  rather  of  compoMng  a  work,  anv- 
edly  fictitious,  but  accommodated  to  the  character  and 
consistent  with  the  prxipbecies  of  him  to  whom  it  is  a^ 
cribed. 

As  to  the  age  of  this  work.  Dr.  Laarenoe  suppiaK 
from  the  obvious  reference  Io  Nero  and  the  periMl  sf 
three  years  seven  months  and  twcnty-aeven  dayi^  sal 
again  of  three  hundred  and  thirty- two  days,  sfts 
which  Berial  was  to  be  dragged  to  Gehenna,  that  ike 
work  was  written  sfter  the  death  of  Nero  (whirh  Knk 
place  on  June  9,  A.D.  68),  but  before  tbe  dose  of  the 
year  69.  LUcke,  however  {Einleitatig'),  looks  qioa 
these  numbers  as  purely  arbitrary  and  apoealyptkal 
and  maintains  that  the  dogmatical  cfaaiaeler  of  the 
work,  the  allusion  to  Ihe  corruptions  of  tbe  C)iaidi,tke 
absence  of  all  reference  to  the  destruction  of  Jeraia- 
lera,  and  the  Chiliastic  view,  all  point  to  a  later  paioL 
All  that  can  be  considered  as  certain  respecting  its  dsB 
is  that  the  first  portion  was  extant  before  tbe  time  «f 
Origen  snd  tbe  whole  before  Epipbanins.  It  has  bea 
doubted  whether  the  work  does  not  consist  of  two  isd^ 
pendent  productions,  which  were  afterwards  united  iats 
one,  as  in  the  Ethiopic  version ;  bat  this  is  a  qfleKia 
impossible  to  decide  in  the  absence  of  the  ofigiosL  Tke 
Latin  fragments  discovered  by  Mai  correspond  litenBr 
with  the  Ethiopic;  while  they  not  only  differ  from  Ike 
Venetian  edition  in  single  phrases,  but  the  latter  co» 
tains  passages  so  striking  as  to  induce  the  suppoaitia 
that  it  is  iterived  from  a  later  recension  of  the  or^iotl 
text. 

Tbe  author  was  evideitly  a  Jewish  Christian,  as  if- 
pears  irom  the  use  made  of  (he  Talmndical  l^oxl  al- 
ready referred  to,  as  well  as  by  his  representing  tbe  Uk 
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accuser  of  IwiUh  as  a  Samaritan.  The  work  also  abounds 
in  Gnostic,  Valentinian,  and  Ophitic  notions,  such  as  the 
account  of  the  seven  heavens  and  the  presiding  angels 
of  the  first  five,  the  gradual  transaiutation  of  Christ  un- 
til bis  envelopment  in  the  human  form,  and  finally  the 
docetic  conception  of  his  history  on  earth.  All  this  has 
induced  LUcke  (ut  sup.)  to  consider  the  whole  to  be  a 
Gnostic  production  of  the  2d  or  8d  century,  of  which, 
however,  the  martyrdom  was  first  written.  Or.  Lau- 
rence finds  so  strong  a  resemblance  between  the  account 
of  the  seven  heavens  here  and  in  the  testament  of  Levi 
( Twelee  Patriarclu),  that  he  suspects  the  latter  to  "  be- 
tray a  little  plagiarism."  If  this  learned  divine  were 
right  in  his  conjecture  respecting  the  early  age  of  this 
production,  it  would  doubtless  aflford  an  additional  testi- 
mony, if  such  were  wanting,  to  the  antiquity  of  the  be- 
lief in  the  miraculous  conception  and  the  proper  deity 
of  Jesus,  who  is  here  called  the  Beloved,  the  Lord,  the 
Lord  tiod,  and  the  Lord  Christ,  In  respect,  however,  to 
another  passage,  in  which  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  are 
represented  as  worshipping  God,  the  learned  prelate  tru- 
ly observes  that  this  takes  place  only  in  the  character 
of  angels,  which  they  had  assumed. 

Dr.  LUcke  observes  that  the  drapery  only  of  the  apoc- 
alyptic element  of  this  work  is  Jewish,  the  internal  char- 
acter being  altogether  Christian.  But  in  both  form  and 
substance  there  is  an  evident  imitation,  if  not  of  the 
Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  at  least  of  the  book  of  Daniel 
and  of  the  Sibylline  oracles.  The  use  of  the  canonical 
Apocalypse  LUcke  (op.  cit.  §  16)  considers  to  be  undeni- 
able in  vili,  46.  Comp.  Kev.  vii,  21-23 ;  xix,  10 ;  xxii, 
8, 9.    See  Isaiah. 

7.  The  JCpitlle ofBaruch  isgiven  as  the  " First  Book 
of  Bamch"  in  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglots  in  Syriac 
and  Latin,  the  "Second  Book  of  Bamch"  being  there 
what  is  commonly  known  as  the  apocryphal  book  of 
Baruch.  This  letter  is  also  contained  in  the  S>-riac 
"Apocalypse  of  Baruch"  noticed  below. 

(I.)  The  JDesif/tt  oftkit  Epittle  is  to  comfort  the  nine 
tribes  and  a  half  who  were  beyond  the  river  Euphrates, 
by  assuring  them  that  the  sufferings  which  they  have 
to  endure  in  their  captivity,  and  which  are  br  less  than 
they  deserve,  are  but  for  a  season,  and  are  intended  to 
atone  fur  their  sins;  and  that  God,  whose  love  towards 
Israel  is  unchangeable,  will  speedily  deliver  them  from 
their  troubles  and  requite  their  oppressors.  They  are 
therefore  not  to  be  distracted  by  the  prosperity  of  their 
wicked  enemies,  which  is  but  momentary,  but  to  ob- 
serve the  law  of  Muses,  and  look  forward  to  the  day  of 
judgment,  when  all  that  is  now  perplexing  will  be  rec- 
tified. 

(II.)  The  Mtthod  or  Plan  which  the  writer  adopted 
to  cany  ont  the  design  of  this  epistle  will  best  be  seen 
from  a  brief  analx-sis  of  its  contents.  Being  convinced 
of  the  unchangeable  love  of  God  towards  bis  people 
(i,  2),  and  of  the  close  attachment  subsisting  between 
all  the  tribes  (ver.  8),  Baruch  feels  constrained  to  write 
this  epistle  before  he  dies  (ver.  4)  to  comfort  his  cap- 
tive brethren  under  their  suflTerings  (ver.  6),  which  are 
far  leas  than  they  deserve  (ver.  6),  and  are  designed  to 
atone  for  (ver.  7, 8),  as  well  as  to  wean  them  from,  their 
sins  (ver.  9),  so  that  God  might  gather  them  together 
■gain.  Baruch  then  informs  them,  first  of  all,  that  Zion 
has  been  delivered  to  Nebuchadnezzar  because  of  the 
sins  of'tbe  children  of  Israel  (ver.  11, 12).  That  the 
enemy,  however,  might  not  boast  that  he  had  destroyed 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Most  High  by  the  strength  of  his 
own  arm,  God  sent  angels  from  heaven  to  destroy  the 
lurts  atid  walls,  and  also  to  hide  some  of  the  vessels  of 
the  Temple  (ver.  13-16) ;  whereupon  the  enemy  carried 
the  Jews  as  captives  to  Babylon,  and  left  only  few  in 
Zion  (ver.  17),  this  being  the  burden  of  the  epistle  (ver. 
18, 19).  But  they  are  to  be  comforted  (ver.  20),  for 
while  he  was  mourning  over  Zion  and  praying  for  mer- 
cy (ver.  21, 22)  the  Lord  revealed  words  of  consolation 
to  Baruch  that  he  might  comfort  his  brethren,  which  is 
the  cause  of  his  writing  this  epistle  (ver.  28, 24),  viz. 


that  the  Most  High  will  punish  their  enemies,  and  that 
the  day  of  judgment  is  nigh  (ver.  26,  26).  The  great 
prosperity  of  the  world  (ver.  27),  its  splendid  govern- 
ment (ver.  28),  great  strength  (ver.  29)  and  glory  (ver. 
30),  luxurious  life  (ver.  8t),  barbarous  cruelty  (ver.  82), 
and  glorious  dominion  (ver.  33)  which  the  Gentiles  now 
enjoy,  notwithstanding  their  wickedness,  will  speedily 
vanish,  for  the  day  of  judgment  is  at  hand  (ver.  84), 
when  every  thought  and  deed  will  be  examined  and 
made  manifest  (ver.  85,  86).  The  captive  Jews  are 
therefore  not  to  envy  any  of  the  present  things,  but 
patiently  to  look  forward  to  the  promises  of  the  latter 
days  (ver.  87, 88),  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, and  fur  which  they  are  to  prepare  them- 
selves, lest,  by  neglecting  this,  tbey  might  lose  both 
this  world  and  the  world  to  come  (ver.  89-41).  AU 
that  now  happens  tends  to  this  truth  (ii,  1-7).  This 
Baruch  sets  forth  to  lead  his  brethren  to  virtue  (ver.  8), 
and  to  warn  them  of  God's  judgment  before  he  dies 
(ver.  9),  that  they  may  give  heed  to  the  words  of  Mo- 
ses, who,  in  Dent,  iv,  26;  xxviii;  xxx,  19;  xxxi,  28, 
foretold  what  would  befall  them  for  leaving  the  law 
(ver.  9-12).  Baruch  also  assures  them  that  after  they 
have  suflfered  and  become  obedient  they  shall  receive 
the  reward  Uid  up  for  them  (ver.  18, 14),  charges  them 
to  regard  this  epistle  as  a  testimony  between  him  and 
his  brethren  that  they  may  he  mindful  of  the  law,  the 
holy  land,  their  brethren,  the  covenant  of  their  furefa- 
tbere,  the  solemn  feasts  and  Sabbaths  (ver.  16, 16),  to 
transmit  it,  together  with  the  law,  to  their  children  (ver. 
17),  and  to  be  instant  in  prayer  to  God  that  he  may 
pardon  their  sins  and  impute  unto  them  the  righteous- 
ness of  their  forefathers  (ver.  18, 19),  for  "unless  God 
judges  us  according  to  the  miUtitode  of  his  mercies, 
woe  to  us  all  who  are  bom"  (ver.  20).  He,  moreover, 
assures  them  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
have  now  no  prophets  and  holy  men  in  Zion  to  pray 
for  them  as  in  former  days,  yet  if  they  rightly  dispose 
their  hearts  they  will  obtain  incorruptible  treasures  fur 
their  corruptible  losses  (ver.  21-27),  and  admonishes 
them  constantly  to  remember  these  things,  and  prepare 
themselves,  while  in  possession  of  this  short  life,  for  the 
life  that  is  to  come  (ver.  28-85),  when  repentance  will 
be  impossible,  as  the  judgment  pronounced  upon  every 
one  will  be  final  (ver.  36-39) ;  and  to  read  the  epistle  on 
the  solemn  fast  (ver.  40, 41). 

(III.)  The  Unilg  nflhe  Epittle^-The  foregoing  anal- 
ysis will  show  that  every  part  of  this  epistle  contribute* 
to  the  development  of  the  main  design  of  the  writer, 
thus  demonstrating  the  unity  of  the  whole.  This  is, 
moreover,  corroborated  by  the  uniformity  of  diction 
which  prevails  throughout  this  document.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted  that  hypercriticism  may  find  some 
ground  fur  scepticism  in  the  latter  part  of  It,  viz.  ii,  21- 
41.  Bnt  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  this  is  a  later 
addition,  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  design  of  the 
whole. 

(IV.)  Tht  Author,  Daft,  and  Canonteitsn/ the  Spittle. 
—With  the  solitary  exception  of  the  learned  and  eccen- 
tric William  Whiston  (who  has  translated  it  in  A  Col- 
lection of  A  uthentic  Records  [Lond.  1727]),  this  epistle 
has  been,  and  still  is,  regarded  by  all  scholars  as  pseu-' 
depigraphic,  and  we  question  whether  a  critic  could  be 
found  in  the  present  day  bold  enough  to  defend  its  Ba- 
ruchic  authorship.  All  that  we  can  gather  from  the 
document  itself  is:  1.  That  it  was  written  by  a  Jew,  as 
is  evident  (a)  from  the  Hagadic  story,  mentioned  in  i, 
18-16,  about  the  destruction  of  the  walls  and  forts  by 
the  angels  and  the  hiding  of  the  holy  vessels  (compw 
also  2  Mace  ii,  1-4) ;  (A)  from  the  solemn  admonition 
strictly  to  adhere  to  the  law  of  Mom;  (c)  from  the 
charge  that  this  epistle  be  transmitted  by  the  Jews  to 
their  posterity,  together  with  the  law  of  Moses,  and  be 
read  in  their  assemblies  at  their  fasts;  and  2.  That  it  was 
written  most  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  2d  cen- 
tury B.Cn  as  appears  from  the  admonition  to  be  patient 
under  the  sufferings  from  the  Gentiles,  and  to  wait  for 
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the  day  of  judgment  which  is  ekm  at  hand  (i,  1(7-41), 
and  the  frequent  reference  to  a  future  life.  Ewald 
(_G(tcM.Jir.\v,28a)  and  Ftitzache  (Kxtgel.  ffatM.  tu 
den  Apokr.  i,  176)  contemptuously  dismiw  it  in  a  few 
lines,  and  most  unjustly  regard  it  as  written  "  in  a  pro- 
lix and  senseless  style"  btf  a  monk.  Besides  the  Lon- 
don and  Paris  Polyglots,  the  Syriac  is  oonuined  in  the 
beautiful  edition  of  the  Apocrypha  just  published  (/.tfoi' 
Veierit  Tettamenti  Apoctyphi  S^riaoe,  rtcogn.  PauL 
Anton,  de  Lagarde,  L(Hid.  1861),  and  the  Latin  may  be 
found  in  Fabricii  Cod.  Pieudrpigr,  V.  T.  ii,  147  sq.  See 
Uakiich. 

8.  The  Apocalgpte  of  Banteh  was  discovered  in  a 
Syrian  manuscript,  judged  by  Cureton  to  belong  to  the 
6th  century,  and  was  tin>t  puUisbed  by  Cerrain  in  1866 
in  a  close  Latin  translation  (Jl/on.  Sactt  Prof.  I,  ii,73- 
98),  and  in  1871  in  the  original  Syriac  (tMd.  V,  ii). 
The  last  few  chapters,  however,  had  long  bieen  known 
as  the  "  Kpistlc  of  Banich"  noticed  above. 

((.)  CunlenU. — The  composer  of  this  work  has,  like 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Baruch  in  the  ordinary  Apoc- 
r>-pha  of  the  Old  Test.,  chosen  as  the  fictitious  writer 
of  his  revelations  the  friend  and  amanuensis  of  Jere- 
miah. The  scene  is  laid  in  or  near  Jerusalem ;  and  the 
supposed  time  is  that  immediately  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing the  destruction  i>f  the  city  and  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  people  to  Babylon.  The  author  professes 
to  give  the  exact  year, "  the  twenty-Hllh  of  Jechoniah 
of  Judab."  Jechoniah  must  here  stand  for  Jehoiakim, 
and  the  twenty -Hftb  year  ought  to  be  the  eleventh. 
The  work  divides  itself  inu>  seven  parts,  if  we  treat  the 
letter  to  the  nine  and  a  half  tribes  as  a  kind  of  appen- 
dix. Baruch  is  thnnighout  represented  as  the  speaker, 
referring  to  himself  in  the  first  person,  except  in  the 
opening  of  ch,  i  and  Ixxviii,  which  are  of  the  nature  of 
a  title. 

The  first  part  (ch.  i-ix)  opens  by  telling  how  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Baruch,  and  warned  him  of 
the  deslnictiiin  impending  over  Jerusalem  on  account 
of  the  wickedness  of  its  inhabitants.  The  punishment 
should  Isst  only  for  a  time,  and  the  ruin  of  the  city 
should  not  be  accomplished  by  the  hands  of  its  enemies. 
The  next  day  the  army  of  the  ClialdKans  surrounded 
Jerusalem ;  and  when  the  sacred  vessels  had  been  com- 
mitted to  the  safe  custody  of  the  earth,  to  be  kept  till 
the  last  times,  angels  overthrew  the  walls,  the  enemy 
were  admitted,  and  the  people  were  led  captive  to  Baby- 
Ion.  Then  Uarucb  and  Jeremiah  rent  their  clothes  and 
fasted  seven  days. 

In  the  second  part  (ch.  x-xii)  Jeremiah  is  sent  to 
Babylon,  but  Bamcb  is  told  to  remain  amid  the  desola- 
tion of  Zion,  that  God  may  show  him  what  will  come 
to  pass  at  the  end  of  days.  So  Uaruch  sits  before  the 
gates  of  the  Temple  and  utters  a  lamentation  over  the 
fate  of  Zion,  and  prophesies  vengeance  against  the  vic- 
torious land  now  so  prosperoua.  Having  thus  given 
vent  to  his  grief,  he  again  fasts  for  seven  days. 

In  the  third  part  (cb.  xiii-xx)  he  stands  upon  Mount 
Zinn,  and  is  told  that  he  shall  be  preserved  till  the  end 
of  times,  that  be  may  bear  testimony  against  the  na- 
tions which  oppressed  his  people.  He  answers  that 
only  few  shall  survive  in  those  days  to  hear  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  and  complains  that  those  who  have  not 
walked  in  vanity  like  other  peoples  have  derived  no  ad- 
vantage from  their  faithfulness.  The  Lord  answers  that 
the  future  worid  was  made  on  account  of  the  just,  "for 
this  world  is  a  contest  and  trouble  to  them  in  much 
labor,  and  therefore  that  which  is  to  cume  is  a  crown  in 
great  glory."  In  further  cnnrersation  Baruch  is  ad- 
vised not  to  estimate  the  blessings  of  life  by  its  length, 
and  to  look  rather  to  the  end  than  the  beginning.  He 
is  then  desired  to  sanctify  himself  and  fast  for  seven 
days. 

In  the  fourth  part  (ch.  xxi-xxx)  he  comes  fmm  a 
cave  in  the  valley  of  Cedmn,  whither  he  had  with- 
drawn, to  the  place  where  God  spoke  with  him  before. 
It  is  sunset,  and  he  begins  to  deplore  the  bittetneas  of 


life,  and  calla  opon  God  to  haaten  the  promised  end.  Is 
reply  be  is  reminded  of  bis  ignorance,  aud  told  that  Uie 
predetermined  number  of  men  must  be  completed,  bat 
"that  the  end  is  not  far  diatam."  Baroch  then  aan 
that  he  does  not  know  what  will  happen  to  the  cnenes 
of  his  people,  or  at  what  time  God  will  visit  then. 
The  signs  of  the  end  are  accordingly  enumerated,  tbt 
last  time  being  divided  into  twelve  pans,  eadi  with  in 
distinguishing  characteristic  These  parts,  bowenr. 
are  to  be  mixed  together  and  to  minister  to  one  m- 
otber.  The  specified  signs  shall  affect  the  whole  eank. 
"and  then  Messiah  will  begin  to  be  revealed."  A  de- 
scription of  the  Messianic  period  follows,  on  which  n 
need  notdwelL  With  this  the  converaatinn  terminaia, 
and  though  the  usual  fast  is  not  mentioned,  the  seaiss 
evidently  comes  to  a  cloae. 

In  the  fifth  part  (ch.  xxxi-xliti),  having  coosided  tht 
people  by  telling  them  of  the  future  glory  of  Ziai,  ht 
goes  and  sits  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Temple.  While  he 
laments  he  falls  asleep,  and  has  a  vision  of  a  vine  ndi 
cedar,  of  which  the  interpretation  ia  afterwards  pxt* 
to  him.  The  vision  relates  to  the  triumph  nf  the  Ho- 
siah.  Baruch  then  aska,  To  whom  and  to  bow  maar 
shall  thcM  things  be,  or  who  shall  be  worthy  to  Ure  ia 
that  time?  for  many  of  (iod's  people  have  thrown  awtr 
the  yoke  of  the  law,  but  others  have  left  their  vaniir 
and  fled  for  refuge  under  God's  wings,  (iod  ansnn 
him.  To  those  who  have  believed  will  be  the  predicuii 
'  blessings,  and  to  those  who  despise  will  be  the  oppoait 
j  of  this.  Baruch  is  then  commanded  to  go  and  irauncs 
the  people,  and  afterwards  to  faat  f<»'  seven  dayi^  pre- 
paratoiy  to  further  oommunicationt. 

In  the  sixth  part  (ch.  xliv-xlvii)  he  calls  lagetlier 
his  first-bom  son,  his  friend  Gadelii,  and  seven  of  the 
elders  of  the  people,  and  tells  thorn  that  he  is  going  u 
hiK  fathers,  according  to  the  ways  nf  all  the  earth.  H< 
exhorts  them  not  to  depart  from  the  law,  and  pramiio 
that  they  shall  see  "the  consolation  of  Ziun."  lie 
dwells  on  the  rewards  and  punishmenu  of  the  fuisR 
wnrM,  desires  them  to  advise  the  people,  and  asniiB 
them  that,  though  he  roust  die,  "  a  wise  man  shall  dm 
be  wanting  to  Israel,  nor  a  son  of  the  law  to  the  race  rf 
Jacob."  He  then  goes  to  Uebnm,  and  Casts  fur  aerca 
days. 

In  the  seventh  part  (ch.  xlviii-lxxvi)  be  pays  lie 
compassion  on  this  people,  the  people  whom  Uod  lut 
chosen,  and  who  are  unlike  all  nthet&  He  ia  tiiU  thu 
the  time  of  tribulation  must  arise,  and  many  of  il*  cff- 
cumstances  are  recounted.  He  defdores  such  sad  c»- 
sequences  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  and  in  answer  to  an  h- 
quiry  he  is  informed  about  the  resurrection  and  its  R- 
sults.  At  last  he  falls  asleep  and  has  a  visimi.  As  tliii 
vision  (ch.  liii)  and  its  interpretation  (ch.  Ivi-lxxir), 
though  they  bring  us  to  no  definite  date,  throw  aa  is- 
teresting  light  upon  the  uncertain  methods  in  whki 
history  was  parcelled  out  into  perioda,  we  may  nolia 
them  at  more  length  than  would  otherwiae  be  neces- 
sary. A  cloud  ascended  from  the  great  sea,  and  it  mta 
full  of  white  and  black  waters,  and  a  aimiliiode  of  ligki- 
ning  appeared  at  its  extremity.  It  passed  quieUy  oa 
and  covered  the  whole  earth.  Afterwards  it  began  l« 
discharge  its  rain;  but  the  waters  which  deacciKM 
from  it  were  not  all  alike,  for  first  there  were  very  Uack 
waters  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  the  waters  bccsat 
bright,  but  of  these  there  were  not  many.  Black  waien 
succeeded  and  again  gave  place  to  bright,  and  so  on  te 
'  twelve  times ;  but  the  black  waters  were  always  na* 
than  the  bright.  At  the  end  of  the  cloud  it  rained  blade 
waters,  and  these  were  darker  than  all  that  had  bees  b- 
fore,  and  fire  was  mingled  with  them,  and  they  bni^ 
corruption  and  ruin.  Alter  these  things  the  lighting 
which  he  had  seen  in  the  extremity  of  the  dond  fiaAed 
so  that  it  illumined  the  whole  earth,  and  it  healed  tba* 
regions  where  the  last  waters  had  deaoended.  After  this 
twelve  rivers  ascended  from  the  sea  and  surrouiKled  that 
lightning,  and  were  made  subject  to  it.  At  thn  peist 
Baruch  awoke  through  fear.    In  answer  to  his  payer 
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for  the  interpieUtion  of  the  vition,  the  angel  Ramicl 
was  aenc  to  misfy  bis  request.  The  cloud  symbolized 
"  the  length  of  the  age."  The  first  black  waters  wete 
the  sin  of  Adam,  with  its  consequences,  including  the 
fall  of  the  angels  and  the  flood.  The  second— the  bright 
waters — were  Abraham  and  his  descendants,  and  those 
who  wei«  like  them.  The  third  (black)  waters  were 
the  mixture  of  all  the  sinners  after  the  death  of  these 
just  men,  and  the  iniquity  of  the  land  of  Eg}'pt.  The 
fourth  (bright)  waters  were  the  advent  of  Moses,  Aaron, 
Miriam,  Joshua,  Caleb,  and  all  who  were  like  them,  in 
whose  lime  "the  lamp  of  the  eternal  law  shone  upon  all 
who  were  sitting  in  darkness."  The  fifth  (black)  waters 
were  the  works  of  the  Amorites,  and  the  sins  of  the  Is- 
raelites in  the  days  of  the  judges.  The  sixth  (bright) 
waters  were  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon.  The  sev- 
enth (black)  waters  were  the  perversion  of  Jeroboam, 
and  the  sins  of  his  successors,  and  the  time  of  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  nine  and  a  half  tribes.  The  eighth  (bright) 
waters  were  the  righteousness  of  Hezekiah.  The  ninth 
(black}  waters  were  the  universal  impiety  in  the  days 
of  Hanasseh.  The  tenth  ( bright )  waters  were  the 
parity  of  the  generations  of  Josiah.  The  eleventh 
(black)  waters  were  the  calamity  which  bad  just  hap- 
pened to  Zion.  The  rest  of  the  interpretation  is,  of 
course,  given  in  the  fUture  tense;  "  As  for  the  twelflh 
(bright)  waters  which  thou  bast  seen,  this  Is  the  world. 
For  the  time  shall  come  after  these  things  when  thy 
people  shall  fall  into  calamity,  so  as  to  be  in  danger  of 
all  perishing  together.  But  nevertheless  they  shall  be 
saved,  and  their  enemies  shall  fall  before  them.  And 
they  shall  for  some  time  have  much  joy.  And  ic  that 
time,  after  a  little,  Zion  shall  be  again  built,  and  its  ob- 
lations shall  be  again  established,  and  the  priests  shall 
return  to  their  ministry,  and  the  nations  shall  again 
come  to  glorify  it,  but  nevertheless  not  fully,  as  in  the 
beginning.  But  it  shall  come  to  pass  after  these  things 
that  there  shall  be  the  ruin  of  many  nations.  These 
are  the  bright  waters  which  thou  hast  seen."  The  oth- 
er waters,.which  wete  blacker  than  all  the  rest,  after  the 
twelfth,  belonged  to  the  whole  world,  and  they  repre- 
sented times  of  trouble  and  conflict,  which  are  described 
at  some  length ;  and  all  who  survived  these  should  be 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Messiah.  These  last 
black  waters  are,  in  the  interpretation,  succeeded  sim- 
ply by  bright  waters,  representing  the  blessedness  of 
the  Messianic  time.  Baruch,  having  heard  the  words 
of  the  angel,  expressed  his  wonder  at  the  goodness  of 
God.  He  is  informed  that,  though  he  must  depart  from 
the  earth,  he  shall  not  die.  But  before  his  removal  he 
must  go  and  instruct  the  people. 

We  are  next  told  (cb.  Ixxvii)  how  Baruch  went  to 
the  people  and  admonished  them  to  be  faithful,  holding 
out  hopes  that  their  brethren  might  return  from  the 
captivity.  The  people  promised  to  remember  the  good 
that  God  had  done  to  them,  and  requested  him  to  write 
a  letter  before  his  departure  to  their  brethren  in  Baby- 
lon. He  promised  to  do  so,  and  send  the  epistle  by  the 
hands  of  men,  and  also  to  forward  a  letter  to  the  nine 
and  «  half  tribes  by  means  of  a  biitL  Accordingly,  he 
sat  alone  under  an  oak  and  wrote  two  letters.  One 
he  sent  by  three  men  to  Babylon,  and  the  other  to 
the  tribes  beyond  the  Euphrates  by  an  eagle  which 
he  called.  He  charged  the  eagle  not  to  pause  till  be 
reached  his  destination,  and,  to  encourage  him,  remind- 
ed bim  of  Noah's  dove,  of  Elijah's  ravens,  and  how 
"  Solomon,  in  the  time  of  his  reign,  whithersoever  he 
wished  to  send  or  to  seek  anything,  commanded  a  bird, 
and  it  obeyed  him  as  be  had  commanded  it."  Then  the 
letter  is  subjoined  (ch.  Ixxvii-lxxxvi).  It  consists  of  a 
general  exhortation  to  the  captive  tribes  to  be  faithful, 
in  the  hope  of  being  soon  restored  to  a  happier  lot.  The 
last  chapter  (Izxxvii)  relates  bow  he  folded  and  sealed 
the  letter,  tied  it  to  the  eagle's  neck,  and  despatched  it. 

(II.)  Author,  Datf,  tic — The  work,  according  to  its 
title  in  the  MS.  in  which  it  has  been  preserved,  was 
"translated  from  Greek  into  Syriac"  Notwithstanding 
Till.— Y'y  V 


the  Hebraic  Coloring  of  its  thought  and  language,  it  may 
very  well  have  been  written  originally  in  Greek.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  written  by  a  non-Christian 
Jew.  Though  it  is  rich  in  Messianic  passages,  no  ex>- 
pression  betrays  a  Christian  hand.  The  book  is  per- 
vaded by  the  strong  and  exclusive  feeling  of  a  Jew,  con- 
fident, amid  the  most  terrible  humiliation,  in  the  divine 
election  of  his  race.  It  bears  a  strong  resemblance  in 
general  structure,  and  even  in  particular  thoughts  and 
expressions,  to  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra.  We  must,  of 
course,  assign  it  a  similar  time  and  authorship  to  the 
epistle  of  Baruch  above  noticed,  which  Ewald  locates  in 
the  reign  of  Domitian  (Gach.  Itr.  vii,  84  sq,).  This  is 
confirmed  by  allusions  to  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
(ch.  xxxix),  and  the  references  to  Daniel's  "  times"  as 
if  fulfilled.  See  Dmmmond,  The  Jeaith  Utmah  (I/>nd. 
1877),  p.  117  sq.    See  Baruch. 

9.  The  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  (the  Jfii»<  according  to 
the  Ethiopic  and  Arabic)  is,  from  its  apocalyptic  char- 
acter, styled  by  Nicephoms  (Can,  iii,  4)  the  Apocalgpte 
(if  Ezra  {'AirotaXv^tc  'Eofpa).  See  Esdras,  Seoonu 
Book  of. 

10, 11.  The  Apocatspu  of  Ztphaviah  and  that  of 
ZetJuiriah  are  referred  to  by  Jerome  (iy>.  ad  Pammach.), 
and  cited  as  lost  apocryphal  books  in  an  ancient  MS.  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  Coislinian  Collection  (ed,  Montfau- 
con,  p.  194). 

II.  Pteudo-Revflatioru  Purporting  to  S'fer  to  Chrit- 
tian  Character; — Of  these  the  most  important  are  the 
following  ■ 

1.  The  Apncalypte  of  St.  Peter  is  mentioned  by  Eu- 
sebius  {Hitt.  Ecdtt.  iii,  3, 26),  and  was  cited  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  in  his  ^  dumbrations,  now  lost  (Euseb.  loc. 
at.  vi,  14).  Some  fragments  of  it  have,  however,  been 
preserve<l  by  Clement,  in  his  Seleciiotit  from  tie  Lott 
Prophecies  of  Theotk>tu$  the  Giuulic,  and  are  published 
in  Grabe's  SpicUegium  (i,  74  sq,).  From  these  we  can 
barely  collect  that  this  apocalypse  contained  some  mel- 
ancholy prognostications,  which  seem  to  be  directed 
against  the  Jews,  and  to  refer  to  the  destroction  of  their 
city  and  nation.  This  work  is  cited  as  extant  in  the 
ancient  fragment  of  the  canon  puUished  by  Muratori,  a 
document  of  the  2d  or  8d  century,  with  this  proviso, 
that  "some  of  us  are  nnwilling  that  it  be  read  in  the 
Churob,"  as  is  perhaps  the  signification  of  the  ambigu- 
ous passage,  "Apocalypsis  Johannis  et  Petri  tantum  re- 
cipirous;  quam  quidam  ex  nostris  legi  in  ecclesia  no- 
lunt."  Eusehius  designates  it  at  one  time  as  "  spurious," 
and  at  another  as  "  heretical."  From  a  circumstance 
mentioned  by  Sozomen  {Hill.  Ecchi.  vii,  19),  viz.  that 
it  was  read  in  some  churches  in  Palestine  on  all  Fridays 
in  the  year  down  to  the  6th  century,  Ltlcke  infers  that 
it  was  a  Jewish-Christian  production  (of  the  2d  century), 
and  of  the  same  family  with  the  Preaching  of  Peter.  It 
is  uncertain  whether  this  work  is  the  same  that  is  read 
by  the  Copts  among  what  they  call  the  apocirphal  books 
of  Peter. 

There  was  also  a  work  under  the  name  of  the  .4poe- 
alypte  of  Peter  bg  hi»  Diicipk  Clement,  an  account  of 
which  was  transmitted  to  pope  Honorius  by  Jacob,  bish- 
op of  Acre  in  the  I8th  century,  written  in  the  Saracenic 
language ;  but  this  has  been  conjectural  to  be  a  later 
work,  originating  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 

In  the  ancient  Latin  stichometry  in  Cotelerius  (,Aj>Of- 
lotic  Father)),  the  Apocalypte  of  St.  Peter  is  said  to  con- 
tain 2070  stichs,  and  that  of  John  1200.  It  is  cited  as 
an  a|">rryphal  book  in  the  Indiculut  Say>turarum  after 
the  Quculionet  of  Anaslasius  of  Xicsa,  together  with  the 
Apoenlgpte  of  Ezra  and  that  of  Paul.  There  is  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  a  MS.  of  an  Arabic  ApocalypK  of  St. 
Peter,  of  which  NicoU  has  furnished  an  extract  in  bis 
catalogue,  and  which  may  possibly  be  a  translation  of 
the  Greek  apocalypse.    See  Prtkr. 

2.  The  Apocalypte  of  St.  Paul  is  mentioned  by  Au- 
gustine {Tract.  98  m  £v.  Joan.),  who  asserts  that  it 
abounds  in  fables,  and  was  an  invention  to  which  occa- 
sion was  furnished  by  2  Cor.  xii,  2-4.   This  appears  from 
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EinphanioB  (Heeret.  xxxviii,  2)  to  bave  been  an  anti- 
JewUh  Gnostic  production,  and  to  be  identical  with  the 
'AvajiaTucuv  of  Paul,  used  only  by  the  anti-Jewiah  sect 
of  Gnostics  called  Cainitcs.  It  is  said  by  Sozomen  {Hist. 
£ecU$.  Tii,  19)  to  bave  been  held  in  great  esteem.  It 
was  also  known  to  Theopfaylact  and  (Ecumenius  (oh  2 
Cor.  xii,  4),  and  to  Nicepborus  in  the  9th  century  (Can. 
iii,  4).  Whether  this  is  the  same  work  which  Dupin 
(Proleg.  and  Canon)  says  is  still  extant  among  the  Copts 
is  rendered  more  than  doubtful  bv  Fabricins  {Cod.  Apoc. 
ii,  964)  and  Grabe  {SpicUeg.  i,  86).  The  Revdatum  of 
St.  Paul,  contained  in  an  Oxford  MS.,  is  shown  by  Grebe 
(loc  ciu)  to  be  a  much  later  work.  Theodoeius  of  Al- 
exandria ('BfntTJiitara  vtpi  irpooititiiv)  says  that  the 
Apocalypse  of  St.  Paul  is  not  a  work  of  the  apostle,  but 
of  Paul  of  Samoeata,  from  whom  the  Paulicians  derived 
their  name.  The  Kevelation  of  St,  Paul  is  one  of  the 
spurious  works  condemned  by  pope  Gelaaius,  together 
with  the  Revelations  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Stephen. 

S.  There  was  an  apocryphal  Bnelalion  of.SU  Join 
extant  in  the  dme  of  Thc»da«as  the  Giammarian,  the  i 
only  one  of  the  ancients  who  mentions  it,  and  who  calls 
it  a  paeudepigrapbal  book.    It  was  not  known  what  had 
become  of  it,  until  the  identical  work  was  recently  pub- 
lished, from  a  Vatican  as  well  as  a  Vienna  manuscript, 
by  Birch,  in  his  ^  udarium,  under  the  title  of  "  The  ', 
Apocalypse  of  the  Holy  Apoalie  and  Evangelist  John  \ 
the  Divine."    From  the  silence  of  the  ancients  respect-  i 
ing  this  work,  it  could  scarcely  have  been  written  before 
the  3d  or  4tb  century.   Lllcke  has  pointed  out  other  in-  ! 
temal  marks  of  a  laier  age,  as,  fur  insunce,  the  mention  | 
of  incenst,  which  he  observes  first  came  into  use  in  the  ; 
Christian  Church  after  the  4th  century  (although  here  ' 
the  author  of  the  spurious  book  may  have  taken  his  idea 
from  Rev.  v,  8 ;  viii,  8) ;  also  of  imaga  and  riek  croua, 
which  were  not  in  use  before  the  ''4th  and  6th  centu- 
ries."   The  name  patriarch,  applied  here  to  a  dignitary 
in  the  Church,  belongs  to  the  same  age.     The  time  in  I 
which  Tbeodosius  himself  lived  is  not  certainly  known,  | 
but  he  caimot  be  placed  earlier  than  the  6th  century,  j 
which  LUcke  conceives  to  be  the  most  probable  age  of  i 
the  work  itself.     Regarding  the  object  and  occasion  of 
the  work  (which  is  a  rather  servile  imiution  of  the  gen- 
uine Apocalypse),  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  dates 
and  of  internal  characteristics,  there  are  no  certain  indi-  I 
cationsk   Birch's  text,  as  well  as  his  manuscripts,  abounds 
in  errors ;  but  Thilo  has  collated  two  Paris  manuscripts 
fur  his  intended  edition  (see  his  Acta  Tkoma,  Proleg.  p. 
Ixxxui).    Assemani  {BiU.  Orient.  Ill,  i,  282)  sUtes  that 
there  is  an  Arabic  version  among  the  Vatican  MSS. 

ill.  Pteudo-Reeelaliontbearing  Extracanonieal  Nama. 
— Of  these  the  following  deserve  special  notice : 

1.  The  Prophede$  of  Hgtta$pa  were  in  use  among 
the  Christians  in  the  2d  century.  This  was  apparently 
a  pagan  production,  but  is  cited  by  Justin  Martyr,  in 
his  Apology,  as  agreeing  with  the  Sibylline  oracles  in 
predicting  the  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire.  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus  {Strom,  vi)  and  Lactantius  {ImtU. 
vii,  16)  also  ciie  passages  from  these  prophecies,  which 
bear  a  deododly  Christian  character. 

2.  The  ancient  romantic  Action  entitled  the  Shepherd 
of  Uermiu  is  not  without  its  apocalyptic  elements. 
These,  however,  are  confined  to  book  i,  S,  4 ;  bat  they 
are  destitute  of  signification  or  originality.    See  Hek- 

MA8. 

8.  The  Apocalgpu  ofCerinlhu  is  mentioned  by  Rn- 
aebius  (llitt.  Ecdet.  iii,  28),  and  by  Theodoret  (Fob. 
Ilaret.  ii,  3).  Eusebius  describes  it  as  a  revelation  of 
an  earthly  and  sensual  kingdom  of  Christ,  according  to 
the  heresy  of  the  Chiliasts.  Of  the  ReveUtions  of  Su 
Thomas  and  St.  Stephen,  we  know  nothing  b^ond  their 
condemnation  by  pope  Gelasius,  except  that  Sixtus  of 
Sienna  observes  that,  according  to  Serapion,  they  were 
held  in  high  repute  by  the  Manicbees ;  but  in  the  works 
of  Serapion  which  we  now  possess  there  is  no  allusion 
to  this.  There  is,  however,  an  unpublished  MS.  of  Se- 
rapion in  the  Hamburg  Library,  which  is  supposed  tu 


contain  a  more  complete  copy  of  hia  work.     See  Ob- 

BIMTHUS. 

4.  The  SibgOme  Oracfes  ia  the  title  of  an  apodnyfAa. 
work,  evidently  of  Christian  origin,  of  the  ovly  emta- 
ries  of  our  wra,  written  as  a  sort  of  parody  <hi  the  Cuacna 
Roman  tradiriooary  books  of  that  name.     See  Sibti.- 

USE  0RACI.E8. 

Revenge  (no^S,  ititaiaic)  means  the  retisn  ef 
injury  for  injury,  or  the  infliction  of  pain  on  anotha  ia 
consequence  of  an  injury  received  from  him  farther  thaa 
the  just  ends  of  reparation  or  punishment  leqnirc  Be- 
venge  differe  materially  from  resentment,  which  rise*  ia 
the  mind  immediately  on  being  injured ;  but  revo^  is 
a  cool  and  deliberate  wickedneas,  and  is  ofi«i  excosied 
years  after  the  offence  is  given.  By  some  it  is  conaiii- 
ered  as  a  perversion  of  anger.  Anger,  it  is  said,  is  a 
passion  given  to  man  for  wise  and  proper  purpoaea,  bat 
revenge  is  the  corruption  of  anger,  ia  unnatural,  tat 
therefore  ought  to  be  suppressed.  It  ia  observable  tliat 
the  proper  object  of  anger  is  \-ice ;  but  the  object,  ia 
general,  of  revenge,  is  roan.  It  transfers  the  hatred  dae 
to  the  vice  to  the  man,  to  whom  it  is  not  due.  It  is  far- 
bidden  by  the  Scriptures,  and  is  unbeooming  the  ebat- 
acter  and  spirit  of  a  peaceful  follower  of  Jesus  Christ.— 
Buck,  TheoL  Diet.  a.  v.     See  Amues. 

Revieiraes  or  the  CHimcH.  It  is  deariy  taa^ 
in  the  New  Test,  that  it'to  the  duty  of  Cbriatiaos  to  grce 
temporal  suppon  tn  their  teachers.  The  geoenl  piinci^ 
was  laid  down  by  our  Lord  (Luke  x,  7)  that  the  labater 
is  worthy  of  his  hire.  Paul  says, "  Even  so  hath  the  Lad 
ordained  that  they  which  preach  the  Go^iel  sbooM  bn 
of  tbe  Gospel"  (1  Cor.  xix,  14).  The  following  ps—pi 
treat  of  the  relation  which  subsists  between  the  misis- 
tere  and  the  Church  in  this  respect:  Acts  xviii,8;  xxir, 
17;  2Cor.xi,7,8;  xii,  18;  PhiLiv,  16-18;  I  Tiin.vi,3; 
Titos  i,  11.  So  we  see  that  tbe  Chnrch  is  boood  t> 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  its  pastore;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  pastor  is  to  act  in  a  liberal  spirit,  and  not 
to  make  unnecessary  demands  upon  tbe  Church.  These 
principles  were  carried  out  in  the  spostoKc  times  and  safc- 
sequently.  Fixed  stipends  were  not  paid  in  early  titaa. 
because  the  Church  did  not  possess  property,  and  tbeie- 
fore  the  contributions  were  voluntary.  These  raluntaiy 
otierings  were  of  two  sorts :  1.  The  weekly  or  daily  6k- 
lations  tliat  were  made  at  the  altar;  2.  The  monthly  ck- 
lations  that  were  cast  into  the  treasury  of  the  CbBcfc. 
And  then  srose  the  custom  of  dividing  np  the  noatUy 
contribution  and  paying  the  clergy  their  share,  aentd- 
ing  to  their  order.  Another  sort  of  rerenoe  was  sack 
as  arose  annually  from  tbe  lands  and  possesmons  gins 
to  the  Church,  which  were  greatly  increased  in  tbetase 
of  Coostantine,  who  authorized  the  bequeathing  of  pnp- 
erty  to  tbe  Church.  A  third  aooroe  of  revenue  was  the 
grsnring  to  the  clergy  on  allowance  oat  of  the  puhBc 
money.  Constantine  both  gave  the  ciergy  particular  lar- 
gesses, ss  their  occasion  required,  aitd  also  seeded  apse 
them  a  standing  allowance  out  of  the  excbeqaer.  A 
fourth  source  of  revenue  was  the  estates  of  martyrs  aa-l 
confessors  dying  without  heirs,  which  were  settled  sfisa 
the  Churcli  by  Constantine.  Still  later  rulen  (Tbeedv- 
sius  the  younger  and  Valentinian  III)  settled  npoo  Ifcc 
Chnrch  the  eststes  of  clergymen  dying  without  hen. 
Besides  these  sources  of  revenue,  there  were  others,  sack 
as  the  donation  of  heathen  tem|des  and  sometines  their 
revenues,  heretical  conventicles  and  their  revenues,  the 
temporal  estates  of  clergymen  or  monks  who  beeaast 
seculars  again.  Great  care,  however,  at  6nt  was  takes 
not  to  receive  estates  donated  to  the  Chnrch  to  the  giest 
detriment  of  others.  Reapectiiig  the  ancient  way  sf 
managing  and  distributing  these  revenues,  we  nay  re- 
mark that  the  revenues  of  the  whole  diocese  were  in  tke 
hands  of  the  bishop,  and  by  his  care  distributed  ano^ 
the  clergy.  As  a  saf^uard  against  mismanaeement.  he 
was  obliged  to  give  an.aeoount  of  bis  admininratioa  ia 
a  provincial  synod ;  after  a  while  this  rule  obtsiofil  is 
the  Western  Church.    The  division  was 
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three  or  fouT  parti— one  to  the  bishop^  a  aeoond  to  the 
rest  of  the  clergy,  a  third  to  the  poor,  and  a  fourth  to 
the  neceraaiy  lues  of  the  Church.  Suspension  fmni 
participalion  in  the  revenues  was  oue  method  of  punish- 
ment visited  npon  the  clergy.  See  Bingham,  Chri$L 
Antiq.  bk.  T,  ch.  vi,  p.  1-6. 

Reverence  (usually  some  form  of  ifn^,  fo^iojuii, 
to  fiar),  a  respectful,  submisaire  disposition  of  mind 
arising  from  affection  and  esteem,  from  a  sense  of  supe- 
riority in  the  person  reverenced.  Hence  children  rev- 
erence their  fathers  even  when  their  fathen  correct 
them  by  stripes  (Heb,  xii,  9) ;  hence  subjects  reverence 
their  sovereign  (2  Sam.  ix,  6) ;  hence  wives  reverence 
their  husbands  (Epb.  v,  SS);  and  hence  all  ought  to 
reverence  God.  VVe  reverence  the  name  of  God,  the 
house  of  God,  the  worship  of  God,  etc. ;  we  reverence 
the  attributes  of  God,  the  commands,  dispensations,  etc., 
of  God ;  and  we  ought  to  demonstrate  our  reverence  by 
overt  acts,  such  as  are  suitable  and  becoming  to  time, 
place,  and  circumstances.  For  though  a  man  may  rev- 
erence God  in  his  heart,  yet  unless  he  behave  reveren- 
tially and  give  proofs  of  his  reverence  by  demeanor,  con- 
duct, and  obedience,  he  will  not  easil}'  persuade  his  fel- 
low-mortals that  his  bosom  is  the  residence  of  this  divine 
•nd  heavenly  disposition ;  for,  in  fact,  a  reverence  for 
God  is  not  one  of  those  lights  which  burn  under  a  bush- 
el, but  one  of  those  whose  sprightly  lustre  illuminates 
wherever  it  is  admitted.  Reverence  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing, perhaps  the  internal  disposition  of  the  mind,  ^<>/3o(,' 
(Kom.  xiii,  7) ;  and  honor,  ri^q,  the  external  expression 
of  (hat  disJMsition Calmet. 

Reverend,  a  title  prefixed  by  courtesy  to  the  name 
of  any  clergyman,  though  "  clerk"  (dertctu)  is  the  legal 
and  strictly  proper  description  of  clergymen,  and  is.  in 
official  documents,  placed  after  (as  "  Reverend"  is  be/ore) 
their  names. 

In  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal and  Roman  Catholic  churches  the  title  is  given  to 
ecclesiastics  of  the  second  and  third  orders,  the  bishops 
being  styled  right  reverend.  In  churches  where  females 
are  ordained  to  offices  of  the  Church,  abbesses  and  pri- 
oreaae*  are  called  raertnd  mothers. 

Revivala  or  Reuoion,  a  phrase  commonly  used 
ro  indicate  renewed  interest  in  religious  subjects,  or  a 
period  of  religious  awakening.  It  comes  from  rrvm 
f  Lilt,  reriro),  to  live  again,  and  is  often  improperly  ap- 
plied to  excitements  which  can  hardly  be  called  relig- 
ious, because  they  do  not  apprehend,  or  propose  to  rteice, 
tbe  real,  inner,  spiritual  life  of  the  soul,  which  alone 
constitutes  true  religion.  Setting  out  with  erroneous 
A-iews  as  to  the  work  to  be  effected,  such  excitementa 
necessarily  fall  short  of  its  accomplishment. 

These  words  are  also  used  to  denote  the  conversion 
of  sinners  as  well  as  the  quickening  of  believers.  This 
arises  ttfxa  the  fact  that  the  two  eventa  are  genemlly 
(not  always)  coincident.  Sinners,  who  withstand  God 
himself,  may  resist  the  Church  in  ha  best  estate ;  and 
they  are  sometimes  converted  when  the  Church,  as  a 
body,  ia  spirituall)'  asleep.  Yet  such  is  the  influence  of 
spiritual  life,  and  such  the  usual  sanction  given  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  its  loving  endeavors  to  save  men,  that  a 
real  revival  of  the  Church  leads  directly  to  the  conver- 
sion of  others.  Therefore  "  a  revival  is  simply  an  in- 
crease of  tbe  best  desires,  affections,  and  exertions  of 
persona  who  are  ahready  pious  and  benevolent,  such  an 
increaae  as,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  awakens  in  the 
ungodly  an  anxiety  for  their  salvation. .  . .  When  these 
evidences  of  increased  engagedneae  in  the  cause  of  Christ 
ttie  nnequivocally  manifested  anywhere,  it  is  too  late 
for  an  impartial  observer  to  doubt  that  a  genuine  revi- 
val of  religion  has  there  commenced."  To  understand 
this  subject  in  ita  bearings  upon  the  diSerent  classes  to 
be  bene6ted,  it  is  necessary  to  have  just  conceptions  of 
religion  itself,  the  means  of  its  attainment  and  revival, 
and  tbe  evidences  by  which  it  is  distinguished.    These 


points,  with  aome  others  necessarily  involved,  are  indi- 
cated by  the  following  propositions. 

1.  That  all  men  unrenewed  by  tbe  grace  of  God  are 
sinners.  Paul  represents  them  as  dead  in  trespasses 
and  in  sins,  walking  according  to  the  course  of  this 
world,  according  to  the  prince  of  tbe  power  of  the  air, 
having  their  conversation  in  tbe  lusts  of  the  flesh,  ful- 
filling the  desires  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  mind,  and  as 
by  nature  children  of  wrath. 

2.  This  being  their  condition — corrupt  in  heart  and 
disobedient  in  practice — they  need  two  important  works 
effected  in  and  for  them ;  namely,  the  pardon  of  all  their 
sins,  exempting  them  from  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and 
the  rtneioal  of  their  souls  in  righteoumess,  conforming 
them  to  tbe  moral  image  of  God,  and  thus  iiuing  them 
to  do  bis  will  from  the  heart  here,  and  enjoy  the  holi- 
ness of  heaven  hereafter. 

8.  That  the  atonement  of  Christ  provided  for  just 
these  results,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  announce- 
ments: "  If  we  confesss  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  Jnst 
to  forgitt  us  our  sins,  and  to  cJeonse  us  from  all  un- 
righteousnest"  (1  John  i,  9).  "  But  ye  are  muked,  bnt 
ye  are  eamiijitd,  but  ye  tnjutt\fied  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God"  (1  Cor.  vi,  11). 
And  to  show  the  absolute  necessity  of  this  double  work, 
Jesus  said  to  Nicodemus, "  Except  a  man  be  bom  again, 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God"  (John  iii,  8).  Re- 
vivals which  aim  at  anything  short  of  this  are  not  revi- 
vals of  religion  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  word.  They 
may  arouse  the  fears  of  men  and  improve  their  habits, 
but  they  do  not  taee  in  the  Gospel  sense,  nor  will  their 
results  be  satisfactory  to  the  depraved  and  guilty  sin- 
ner, or  to  any  spiritual  Church. 

4.  Another  important  fact  to  be  lemembered  is,  that 
this  is  the  worib  of  God.  He  only  can  forgive  sins,  or  re- 
new tbe  heart.  The  object  of  a  true  revival  is,  there- 
fore, not  to  absolve  sinners,  but  to  bring  them  to  God ; 
in  other  words,  to  persuade  them  to  accept  the  terms  of 
reconciliation,  that  he  may  save  them.  Pronouncing 
them  converted  on  their  avowing  a  "  desire"  or  "  pur- 
pose" to  seek  the  Lord  is  unauthorize<l  and  exceedingly 
dangerous.  We  should  instruct  and  enooorage  them  to 
wait  in  the  way  of  duty  till  God  shall  do  the  work, 
when  they  will  need  no  absolution  from  man.  Many, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  have  been  misled  right  at  this  point, 
to  their  eternal  sorrow.  They  have  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  religion  is  all  their  own  work,  a  mere  change 
of  opinion  or  position ;  that  they  are  to  convert  them- 
selves. It  is  sometimes  called  a  growlA ;  whereas  it  is 
.first  a  new  ereatkm,  a  new  Ufe,  and  adoption  into  tbe 
family  of  God  by  his  own  sovereign  act.  like  all  other 
acta,  it  must  be  done  at  some  <pM{)(e(iaie— in  a  moment 
One  must  be  bom  again  before  he  can  grow.  If  back- 
slidden, he  must  repent  and  be  forgiven  as  at  the  first, 
and  have  the  old  "joy  of  salvation"  restored  unto  him. 

6.  When  this  work  is  accomplished,  it  will  be  veri- 
fied, ^rtf,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  wilaessing  to  the  fact  as  it 
witneeaea  in  conviction  to  the  sinner's  guilt,  condemna- 
tion, and  danger;  and,  eeamdbf,  by  its  fniita,  "love, 
joy,  peace,  long  suffering,"  etc,  and  aversion  to  former 
sins  and  associations.  How  does  an  awakened  sinner 
know  that  he  is  a  sinner?  We/eeb  that  he  is,  and  this 
is  confirmed  by  the  uniform  conflict  of  his  life  and  tem- 
per with  tbe  Word  of  God.  How  does  a  real  convert  know 
that  he  is  converted?  Because  he  now  feels  the  same  as- 
surance in  his  heart  that  he  is  a  Christian  which  he  felt 
before  that  he  was  a  sinner,  and  he  knows  that  he  is  living 
a  life  of  obedience ;  whereas,  before,  he  lived  in  rebellion. 
He  can  say  from  the  heart,  with  Paulj  "  Being  Justified 
by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ,  .  .  .  and  rtjuiee  in  the  hope  of  the  glory  of 
God"  (Rom.  V,  1,  2);  and,  with  John,  "We  feww  that 
we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life  because  we  love  the 
brethren"  (1  John  iii,  14).  Converts  who  stop  short  of 
a  joyous  experience  of  the  love  of  God  will  go  limping 
through  life,  if  they  do  not  utterly  fall  away. 

6.  The  revival  of  this  style  of  religion  is  best  pio- 
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moted  by  the  inculcalion  of  the  fundamental  troths  of 
the  Uoepel,  such  as  human  depravity,  natural  and  ac- 
quired ;  the  sinfulnCM  of  men  in  rebellion  against  God, 
and  in  rafusing  toacceptof  oSered  mercy;  the  certainty 
of  their  loaa  of  heaven,  and  the  endurance  of  eternal 
punishment,  if  they  do  not  repent ;  the  amplitude  of  the 
atonement  for  every  one  who  will  deny  himself,  take 
up  his  croee,  and  follow  Chnst,  according  to  the  light 
that  is  in  and  around  him ;  the  ability  of  sinners,  by 
grace,  tn  so  repent  ami  believe  as  to  be  saved ;  and  the 
blessedness  on  earth  and  in  heaven  which  God  will  be- 
stow upon  all  who  seek  him  with  their  whole  heart. 

As  to  the  best  manner  of  presenting  these  truths, 
there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion.  Under  ordi- 
nary' circumstances,  however,  where  the  Word  of  God  is 
freely  circulated,  their  earnest,  sympathetic,  persuanve 
proclamation  is  more  effective  than  any  attempt  to 
prove  them.  Many  give  infidelity  too  much  credit,  and 
spend  their  time  and  strength  in  defending  to  the  un- 
derstanding what  they  ought  to  preach  to  the  htarl. 
They  controvert  aud  argue  where  they  should  persuade 
and  entreat.  The  people  in  the  circumstances  supposed 
general!}'  beUrve  the  (ioepel  as  really  as  their  preach- 
ers, but  neglect  its  claims  from  worldly  considerations. 
These  obetades  need  to  be  neutralized  or  removed. 
This  can  be  mere  successfully  done  by  showing  their 
triviality  in  comparison  with  the  tremendous  interests 
•t  stake  on  the  side  of  religion  than  by  the  explosion  of 
heretical  sentiments  which  their  hearers  would  be  glad 
to  have  true,  but  in  which  they  have  little  confidence. 

The  moat  efiective  suggestion  that  we  can  make  on 
this  point  is,  perhaps,  that  the  preacher  aim  to  promote 
the  revival  nf  his  Churoh  and  the  conversion  of  sinners. 
Those  who  fail  ta  do  so  seldom  win  souls  to  Christ.  Re- 
vivals are  not  produced  by  such  indifference.  Says  the 
immortal  Richard  Baxter  to  pastors :  "  If  your  heart  is 
not  set  Ml  the  end  of  your  labors,  and  if  you  do  net  long 
to  see  the  convenion  and  edification  of  your  hearers, 
and  study  and  preach  in  hope,  you  are  not  likely  to  see 
much  success,  ft  is  a  sign  of  a  false,  self-seeking  heart 
when  a  person  is  contented  to  be  still  doing  without 
teeing  any  fruit  of  his  labor.  ...  He  never  had  the 
right  ends  of  a  preacher  in  view  who  is  indifferent 
whether  he  obtains  them  or  not;  who  is  not  grieved 
when  he  misses  then,  and  rejoices  when  be  can  see  the 
desired  issue." 

With  this  aim,  and  a  proper  anderstanding  of  human 
nature  and  ihe  (Gospel,  one  will  not  serionsly  err  in  the 
selection  of  subjects.  Nor  will  he  preach  so  much  about 
the  people  as  la  them.  Effective  efforts  have  always 
been  characterized  by  their  directness.  Said  Nathan  to 
David,  "  Thou  art  the  man ;"  and  Joshua  to  Israel, 
"Choose  you  this  day  whom  you  will  serve."  When 
Peter  preached  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, "  Let  the  house 
of  Israel  know  assuredly  that  God  hath  made  that  same 
Jesus,  whom  jre  have  eruafied,  both  Lord  and  Christ,*' 
bis  hearers  were  "pricked  in  their  hearts^  and  said, 
Hen  and  brethreurwhat  shall  wc  do?" 

But  revival»  must  not  be  left  alone  to  preachers,  or 
1>reaching.  Every  talent  of  the  Church  should  be  en- 
listed in  all  appropriate  ways.  Tetlimoatf  as  to  pei^ 
aonal  experience  is  a  powerful  agency,  and  should  be 
largely  employed  in  private,  and  often  in  public  The 
same  is  true  of  lay  instruction,  exhortation,  and  persua- 
sion. When  these  means  iail,  the  object  may  be  gained 
by  a  tract  or  book.  The  printed  page  has  won  grand 
fields  inaccesaiUe  to  living  agencies,  and  where  these 
have  toiled  in  vain.  Prager  is  another  powerful  means 
of  revivals,  which  often  prevails  where  everything  else 
fails.  Their  histoiy  f^ws  with  the  wonders  of  its 
power.  iSioffing  Gospel  traths  in  an  impressive  manner 
is  often  effective.  It  attracts  and  softens  many  who 
care  little  for  preaching  or  prayer.  It  has  alwa}-s  been 
prominent  in  this  work,  but  never  more  successful  than 
at  the  present  time. 

7.  Revivals  are  necessary  from  many  onnsideratiotM. 
First,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  moat  Cbriatians  do 


backslide  more  or  less  from  their  first  Icrve.  The  his- 
tory of  God's  ancient  people  is  little  more  than  a  «•■ 
secutive  account  of  their  bacfcslidings  and  lecoiefwi 
The  apostolic  age  was  clouded  by  similar  defectkm, 
and  followed  by  the  "  Dark  Ages."  The  slombos  tt 
that  long  night  were  unbroken  until  the  revival  tranip- 
et  of  Luther  was  heard  from  Wittenberg  caUing  (« 
reform.  Even  the  Puritans  of  New  England  dedinei 
Says  Mr.  Tracy,  in  speaking  of  their  cnndition  at  the 
commencement  of  the  great  revi\*al  under  Edwards, 
Whitefield,  and  others,  "  Such  had  been  the  downwanl 
progress  in  New  England  that  there  were  many  in  the 
churches,  and  even  some  in  the  ministry,  who  were  vtt 
lingering  among  the  supposed  prpliminaries  to  conv«i^ 
sion.  The  difference  between  the  Church  and  ibewoiM 
was  vanishing  away,  and  yet  never,  perhaps,  had  tke 
expectation  of  reaching  heaven  at  last  been  more  gen- 
eral or  confident."  That  revival  changed  all  this  fer 
the  time,  but  in  less  than  half  a  centur\-  there  was  an- 
other sad  relapse.  When  the  Wcsleys  and  Whit«&Ji 
awoke  to  the  claims  of  religion  in  England,  the  m 
birth  was  a  dead  letter,  and  con^-e^sions  were  scarcdy 
knovm;  while  drinking,  gambling,  cock-fighting,  tai 
every  species  of  popular  vice  were  patronized  by  ibt 
Church  and  many  of  the  clergj'. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  what  would  faave  became  et 
religion  but  for  revivals?  Had  Joebua,  and  David,  asJ 
Josiah,  and  Ezra,  and  Luther,  and  Edwards,  the  We»- 
leys,  Whitefield,  and  other  revivalists,  clung  to  estab- 
lished customs,  and  opposed  innovationis  as  some  did, 
and  as  others  do  now,  the  name  of  God  iroald  banilT 
have  been  preserved  from  oblivion. 

The  same  tendency  is  observable  in  individnals  an4 
some  churches  now.  They  are  in  ckwe  fellowship  wBh 
sin  and  the  world,  without  God,  and  without  any  wrij- 
grounded  hope. 

Revivals  are  also  necessary  because  there  ia  no  otfatr 
cure  for  the  evils  to  he  remedied.  Spiritual  life  can 
never  spring  ont  of  the  dead,  woridly  policy  which  es- 
chews revivals :  reason,  common-sense,  and  history  an 
all  against  it.  We  may  fill  the  Church  with  man-made 
converts,  who  have  been  coaxed  into  a  profeaaioo  of  r- 
ligion  without  having  the  first  elements  of  a  diristiiR 
character;  but  that  is  not  God's  work,  nor  is  it  nii^ 
ions ;  it  is  ntber  an  attempt  to  cover  the  wotf  in  sheep's 
clothing,  to  be  stripped  of  his  false  pretence  when  it  is 
too  late  to  repeat  and  be  saved.  Nearly  all  the  rriigi« 
of  the  ages  is  attributable  to  revivals.  Every  device  i» 
supersede  their  necessity  has  failed.  It  may  be  adM 
with  special  emphasis  that  revivals  are  neoeaaaiy  to  the 
triumph  of  moral  rrfurm*.  Experience  haa  taogb 
many  that  they  cannot  reform  without  the  grace  rf 
God.  Such  were  their  habits  of  licenrionsoesa,  proCn- 
ity,  intemperance,  fraud,  sinful  amusements,  etc,  that 
all  attempts  at  reform  were  fruitless  until  they  canM i> 
God  for  salvation.  Then  they  found  deliverance,  But 
from  the  kabU  only,  bat  from  all  disposition  to  foDoir  ii. 
This  is  the  only  solid  basis  of  reform,  when  bad  i^fie- 
titea,  passions,  and  habits  are  fully  established,  (kd 
I  only  can  save  in  these  extreme  cases. 
I  8.  Revival  measures  require  great  eoorage,  xeal,  and 
I  decision  in  their  leaders  to  make  them  moat  eflfcctrrr. 
I  Because,  first,  they  generally  encounier  opposition  fhn 
I  without,  and  often  from  professors  of  religion.  It  mar 
be  silent,  but  still  it  is  rest  and  hurtful.  Sometimes  it 
takes  the  form  of  friendship,  as  in  the  case  of  Neheaiak 
and  Sanbellat,  and  suggests  damaging  compUcatitsik 
which  require  clear  perception  and  invincible  finnooa. 
At  others  it  is  outspoken  and  threatening,  which  is  less 
hurtfnL  But  not  unrVequently  genuine  but  misgnidcd 
friends  of  the  work  have  to  be  restrained  to  prevent 
their  hindering  what  they  fain  would  help.  To  do  ihi^ 
successfully  often  requires  much  decision  and  tact.  Bsi 
it  must  be  done.  A  few  weak  and  fanatical  people  have 
sometimes  been  allowed  to  neutralize  the  best  eAbtts. 
But  there  seems  to  be  little  danger  from  that  qnaitn 
at  the  present  time.    These  measures  suffer  more  Ctos 
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iritual  death  than  from  overacUon.  And  yet  with  aome 
ere  U  so  much  dread  of  excitement  that  they  hardly 
tre  to  light  the  fires  of  revival  for  fear  of  an  explosioiu 
bese  circumstances  call  for  courage  to  venture.  But 
any  who  wish  well  to  the  cause  have  no  faith  in  God 
man.  They  cannot  see  how  success  is  to  be  achieved, 
id  therefore  they  hesitate  to  attempt  it.  Here  is  an- 
her  call  for  courage.  Many  of  the  great  revivals  of 
le  ag«s  commenced  with  one  man.  He  alone  believed, 
id  worked  it  up;  but  when  it  became  manifest  that 
od  was  with  him,  others  rallied  to  his  support.  In  the 
■ogress  of  the  work  this  same  unbelief^  during  every 
itle  reverse,  is  prompt  to  predict  that  it  is  going  to 
op.  This  calls  for  more  faith  in  the  leader,  who  will 
>  well  to  review  the  book  of  Nehemiah.  Then  churches 
imetimes  get  weary,  and  Want  their  evenings  for  rest, 
iisiness,  or  recreation,  and  propose  to  suspend  the  meet- 
igs.     A  proper  zeal  will  suggest  some  little  modiSca- 

00  of  measures,  and  strike  for  new  achievements.  Ke- 
ivals  have  been  successfully  carried  on  for  years  under 
lis  policy;  not  so  much  by  holding  meetings  every 
rening  as  by  making  eveiy  meeting,  whether  regular 
r  extra,  to  advance  the  work. 

Lileraturt. — Thoughts  on  the  Reeival  of  Religwn  t* 
few  EHglmtd  [1740] ;  to  which  is  prefixed  A  Narrative 
fthe  Surprinng  Work  of  God  in  Norlhan^on,  Matt. 
1735]  (N.  Y.) ;  Porter,  RevioaU  of  Religion,  tkowing 
heir  Theory,  Meant,  Obttntctiont,  Importance,  and  Per- 
ertiont.  with  tie  Duly  of  Chrittiant  in  regard  to  them 
'S.  Y.  and  Cincinnati,  1877) ;  Finney,  Lectures  on  Re- 
iralt  of  Religion  (Obcrlin,  0.1868);  Fish,  Handbookof 
ievivalttfor  the  Use  of  Wimteri  ofSouU  (Boston,  1874). 
jee  North  Brit.  Rev.  Nov.  1860;  Mercer  A.  Rev.  Jan. 
1872.     (J.  P.) 

ReTOOfttns  was  a  Christian  martyr  under  Severus, 

1  catechumen  of  Carthage,  and  a  slave.  On  the  day 
appointed  for  the  execution,  he  was  led  to  the  amphi- 
iheatre,  and,  having  denounced  God's  judgment  upon 
bis  persecutors,  was  ordered  to  run  the  gantlet  be- 
tween the  hunters.  He  was  then  destroyed  by  wild 
leasts,  A.D.  205. — ^Fox,  Book  of  Marlyri. 

Revolution.  The  nnme  given  to  that  dtange  in 
:he  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  England 
which  took  place  when  James  II  had  been  expelled 
Irom  the  throne  in  the  year  1688,  and  his  son-in-law, 
nrUliam,  prince  of  Orange,  was  elected  by  the  voice  of 
[he  people.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  Revolution 
'as  a  fallacious  proclamation  issued  by  James,  under 
:he  pretence  of  extending  toleration;  but  the  true  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  place  all  the  oflices  of  tnist  in  the 
^ands  of  the  papists,  whose  hopes  had  been  revived  by 
:he  death  of  Charles  II.  Some  Protestant  Dissenters 
"ere  imposed  upon  by  this  specions  pretence ;  but  the 
lagacity  of  the  bishops  justly  apprehending  the  intend- 
■A  consequences,  the}'  strenuously  contended  and  pe- 
itioned  against  the  proclamation,  and  alarmed  the  fears 
>f  Protestants  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Revolution  Settlement.  The  settlement  of 
he  Church  of  Scotland  under  William  and  Mary  is  so- 
ailed.  It  was  dictated  by  policy,  and  did  not  restore 
be  platform  of  1638,  but  adopted  the  ratification  of 
'.692.  Its  object  was  to  restore  peace  and  order,  to  put 
m  end  to  agitation,  and  by  the  appearance  of  modera- 
ion  to  curb  extremes,  to  take  away  all  pretext  for  vio- 
ence,  and  induce  all  classes  of  the  people  to  exhibit  a 
eyal  spirit  to  the  new  occupants  of  the  British  throne. 
Jee  ScoTT-AND,  Church  of. 

Rex  Chllste,  factor  omnium,  is  the  beginning  of 
I  brmn  ascribed  to  Gregory  the  Great  (q.  v.).  Luther 
P  said  to  have  pronounced  this  to  be  the  best  hymn. 
ITe  subjoin  the  first  verse  in  both  Latin  and  English : 

"Hex  Christ*,  fuetor  omnlnm, 

Redemplnr  et  credeiiliiira, 

Placare  vntls  »nppllciim 

Te  IsDdlbns  coleuiinm.** 
"O  Christ,  onr  king.  Creator,  lord, 

Saviuar  of  all  who  trust  thy  Word, 


To  them  who  seek  thee  ever  near. 
Now  to  onr  praises  bend  tbine  ear." 

This  is  the  translation  as  given  in  the  Lyra  Dometlica, 
p.  866.  Into  German  it  bos  been  translated  by  Simrock, 
in  hia  Lauda  Sion  SalvaJorem,  p.  91, "  Christ,  Konig, 
Sch5pfer  aller  Welt;"  bv  Bambach,  in  bis  Anthology,  i, 
118,  "O  Cbristus,  Kfinig  slier  Welt;"  by  Kooigsfeid,  in 
his  J/ymnen  v.  Getange,  i,  72,  "  Christ,  Konig,  Schopfer 
aller  Welt,"  which  is  also  adopted  by  Biissler,  in  his 
A  utwahl  altchristiicher  Get&ige,  p.  67,  and  by  Fortlage, 
in  his  Getange  chritll.  Vorzeit,  p.  76, "  O  Christus,  Herr 
der  M^estflt."  Besides  these  translations,  Koch  enu- 
merates a  number  of  ot  hers  (0/^.  i,  74).    (  B.  P.) 

Rey,  CI.AUDB,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  at  Aix, 
Nov.  27, 1778.  In  1800  he  concluded  his  theological 
studies  at  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpioe  at  Paris,  and  be- 
came secretary  to  the  vicar-general.  In  1816  he  was 
titular  canon  of  Aix,  and  prebend  in  1821.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  stand  he  took  concerning  the  new  heads 
of  the  State,  not  considering  it  necesear;'  to  omit  men- 
tioning them  in  the  public  prayers  of  the  Church,  he 
was  obliged  to  defend  his  position  by  a  pamphlet. 
Notwithstanding  this  controversy,  he  was  made  capitu- 
lary vicar-general,  Nov.  24, 1830.  In  1881  he  was  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Dijon.  This  was  the  first  bishop  ap- 
pointed by  Louis  Philippe,  whose  claim  to  the  throne 
was  held  by  the  high  clergy  to  be  illegitimate.  The 
court  of  Borne  hesitated  to  confirm  the  appointment, 
but  finally  Gregory  XVI  preconized  Key,  and  author- 
ized that  he  should  be  consecrated  by  a  single  bishop, 
assisted  by  two  dignitaries.  But  such  was  the  feel- 
ing against  the  proceeding  that  for  a  long  time  no  one 
would  consent  to  consecrate  him.  At  last  the  ceremony 
was  performed  by  the  bishop  of  Carthagena.  The  epis- 
copacy of  Rey  lasted  for  six  years,  and  was  a  constant 
contest  for  the  rights  of  his  position.  A  remonstrance 
was  at  last  issued  against  his  exercising  his  public  func- 
tions, and  be  was  forced  to  resign.  He  left  Dijon,  June 
21, 1838,  and  retired  to  Aix  as  canon  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Denis,  where  he  died,  Aug.  17, 1858.  His  writings  are, 
Prieret  pour  la  Contecration  itun  Ereque  (1808) : — Pri- 
cii  Hittorique  de  Notre  Dame  d'Aix  (Aix,  1816)  -.—Ri- 
flexiotu  tur  let  AJfairet  Kccletiatliquet  du  Diocete  de 
Dijon,  etc — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Reyes,  Nathan  Abbot,  a  minister  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church,  was  bom  at  Toilton.  N.  H.,  Dec.  26, 
1807.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  with  hon- 
or in  1835,  and  afterwards  studied  theology'  at  Andover 
and  at  Lane  seminarr.  Having  been  appointed  by  the 
American  Board  of  Commissionera  for  Foreign  Missions 
as  a  missionary  to  Syria,  he  sailed  for  Beimt  in  1840. 
Political  and  other  disturbances,  together  with  bis  im- 
paired health,  induced  him  to  return,  which  he  did,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  board,  in  1844.  He  now  spent 
some  time  in  ministerial  labor  in  Charlemont  and  South 
Royalton,  Mass. ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1847  was  called 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  whose  service  he  continued  till  1865, 
when  he  resigned  and  took  charge  of  a  church  in  Prince- 
ton, HI.,  and  after  one  year  was  called  to  Griggsville, 
III  Before  his  removal,  however,  he  was  called  away 
by  death,  March  81, 1857.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  tal- 
ents, good  education,  warm  zeal,  and  excellent  life. 

Reymond,  Henri,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Vienna,  Daupbine,  Nov.  21,  1737.  He  studied  in  the 
Jesuit  college  of  his  native  village,  was  ordained  priest, 
and  became  vicar  of  Si.  George's  at  Vienne.  At  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  he  embraced  the  popular  ideas,  and 
in  1792  was  elected  bishop  of  Is^re.  During  the  Reign 
of  Terror  he  was  arrested  and  kept  in  close  confinement 
for  nearly  a  year.  He  took  part  in  the  council  of  1797, 
and  was  charged  with  publishing  its  acts.  In  1802  he 
signed  the  formula  of  retraction  required  by  the  pope, 
and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Dijon.  During  the  em- 
pire he  advocated  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  which  caused 
his  removal  by  Louis  XVIII,  but  he  afterwards  returned 
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to  hu  dioceae.  He  died  at  Dijon,  Feb.  20, 1820.  His 
principal  writings  are,  Drvils  del  Curit  tt  det  Paroiuet, 
etc  (Paris,  1776)  -.—Droitt  da  Pauvra  (ibid.  1781):— 
ObterviUiont  tur  CEnteigmmait  ^limaUaire  de  la  Reli- 
gion (1804) : — a  Jf«i?ioireyu«(</!cafi/'of  hisown  life,print- 
ed  in  the  Ckroniqua  ReKgiaue.  —  Hoefer,  Nouc.  Bii>y. 
Gmirak,  g.  t. 

Reyna,  Cassiodoro  db,  •  Spanish  Hebraist,  was 
bom  at  Seville.  He  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  life, 
but  renounced  it  upon  leaving  bis  native  country.  He 
established  himself  in  Frankfort  and  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, which  he  abandoned  to  take  charge  of  a  French 
congregation  in  London.  From  thence  he  went  to  Ant- 
werp, and  again  lived  in  Frankfort,  where  he  openly 
avowed  bis  acquiescence  in  the  Confession  of  Augsburg. 
It  is  supposed  be  was  living  at  Basle  when  bis  version 
of  the  Scriptures  in  Spanish  was  published.  In  the 
preface  to  this  work  he  makes  himself  appear  a  Catholic, 
in  order  to  secure  a  greater  sale  for  the  book.  The  title 
is  La  Bibtia,  que  et  lot  Saci-os  Librot  del  V.  y  A''.  Teita- 
mento,  tratladada  en  Eipatiol  (Basle,  1669, 4to).  Keyna 
pretended  to  have  translated  directly  from  the  Hebrew, 
but  it  is  said  that  he  never  saw  any  original  except  the 
Latin  version  of  Pagnini.  A  new  edition  was  prepared 
by  Cyprian  de  Valera  (Amst.  1696).  Another  work  of 
Reyna  is  AttnoUitiontM  in  Loea  Selectiora  EvangeUi  Jo- 
amiis  (Frankfort,  1673).  Keyna  died  at  Frankfort, 
March  16,  1694.  See  Antonio,  BM.  Nova  f/itpana  ; 
Lelong,  BM.  Sacra,  —  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  GintraU, 
a.  V. 

Reynold*,  BdMrard,  D.D.,an  English  prelate,  was 
bom  in  Southampton,  November,  1699.  In  1616  he  be- 
came postmaster  of  Merton  College,  and  in  1620  proba- 
tioner fellow.  He  was  made  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and  rector  of  firayiiton,  in  Northamptonshire ;  but  in 
the  rebellion  of  1642  be  sided  with  the  Presbyterians. 
In  164S  he  was  one  of  the  Westminster  Assembly 
divines,  and  took  the  covenant.  In  1648  he  became 
dean  of  Christ  Churcb  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  He  refused  the  Engagement  (1661) 
and  was  ejected  from  his  deanery;  was  vicar  of  St. 
Lawrence's,  Jewry,  London ;  restored  to  his  deanery  in 
1659,  and  in  1660  was  made  chaplain  to  Charles  II. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  warden  of  Herton  Col- 
lege, and  made  bishop  of  Norwich.  He  died  in  July 
1667.  He  published  Sermont,  Tht<Jogieal  Treatitet, 
Meditatiom,  etc. 

Reynolda,  Joshua  (Sir),  considered  the  founder 
of  the  English  school  of  painting  as  regards  its  special 
characteristics,  was  bora  at  Plympton,  in  Devonshire 
(where  his  father  was  rector),  July  16, 1728.  He  was 
intended  for  the  medical  profession,  but  was  induced  by 
the  perusal  of  Richardson's  Euay  on  PaiiUing,  etc.,  to 
take  up  painting  as  a  profession.  A  handsome  edition 
of  these  essays  was  in  1773  dedicated  to  Sir  Joshua  by 
Richardson's  son,  comprising  The  Theory  of  Painting, 
Eagag  on  the  Art  of  Criticism,  and  The  Science  of  a 
CormoitKur.  Reynolds's  first  master  was  Hudson,  the 
portrait-painter,  with  whom  he  was  placed  in  1741.  He 
first  set  up  as  a  portrait-painter  at  Devonport,  but  in 
1746  settled  in  London,  in  St.  Martin's  Laiie.  In  1749 
he  accompanied  Commodore  Keppel  in  the  Centurion 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  remained  altogether  about 
three  years  in  Italy.  He  commenced  business  again 
in  London  in  1762,  and  soon  became  the  most  prom- 
inent painter  of  the  capital  In  1768,  when  the  Royal 
Academy  was  established,  Reynolds  was  unanimously 
elected  president  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  members, 
Dec.  14  of  that  year,  and  be  was  knighted  by  Geoi^ 
III  in  consequence.  In  1784  he  succeeded  Allan  Ram- 
say as  principal  painter  in  ordinary  to  the  king;  and, 
after  an  unrivalled  career  as  a  portrait-painter,  died  at 
his  house  in  Leicester  Square,  Feb.  28,  1792.  He  was 
buried  with  great  porap  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  where 
a  fine  statue  by  FUxman  is  placed  immediately  below 
the  dome,  in  honor  of  his  memory.    His  large  fortune, 


about  je80,000,  was  inhoited  by  his  niece,  Hias  Pahna; 
who  became  afterwards  marchioness  of  Tbomond.  Bis 
collection  of  works  of  art  sold  for  neariy  X17,0(X).  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  notwithstanding  bis  careless  and  iecble 
drawing,  was  indisputably  a  great  painter;  some  of  his 
portraits  are  among  the  first  masterpieces  vt  the  art, 
whether  as  simple  portraits  or  as  fancy  pteoea;  as,  te 
instance.  Lord  ffeatifietd,  in  the  National  Galleiy,<rf'tbe 
former  class,  and  Mrt.  Siddoiu  as  the  Tragic  Ifate,  at 
Dolwich,  of  the  latter.  His  pictures  are  necessarSr 
verj- numerous.  Their  chief  excellence  is  their  natard 
grace,  fulness  of  expression,  snbstantial  character,  and 
frequently  a  charming  richness  of  color  and  Hght  and 
shade.  Among  the  most  remarkable  are  Tie  CarA^ 
and  Christian  Virtues,  Nativitg,  and  Uafy  FamSg.  His 
eulogium  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  wadi 
of  Burke:  "He  was  the  fint  Englishman  who  added 
the  praise  of  the  elegant  arts  to  the  other  glories  of  bis 
country. . . .  The  loss  of  no  man  of  his  time  can  be  fell 
with  more  sincere,  general,  and  unmixed  somow."  % 
Joshua  has  bequeathed  to  posterity,  besides  his  paiat- 
ings,  fifteen  elegant  and  valuable  Disroarset,  of  wbidi 
a  magnificent  edition,  edited  by  John  Bomet,  was  p^ 
lished  hiy  James  Carpenter  in  1842.  A  later  e<filin 
was  pnbUshed  (Hudson,  O.  1863,  I2nio) ;  and  hb  L^i 
and  Discounts  (N.  Y.  1869,  12mo).  There  is  a  fall 
Life  of  Regnoldt  by  Nortboote  ( Load.  1819,  2  vtih. 
8vo). 

Reya,  M asoel  dos,  a  Portugue^  Jesuit,  was  taugbt 
at  Coimbra,  and  preached  with  great  power  and  inc- 
cess.  He  died  at  Brags,  April  21, 1699.  His  Sermea 
were  printed  at  Evon  (1717-24). 

Re'seph  (Heb.  Re'tseph,  E3^,  a  hot  stone,  as  is  1 
Kings  xix,  6;  Sept.  'Paot«,  'Pa^ic,  T,  r.  'Po^ki^X  ""^ 
of  the  places  which  Sennacherib  mentions,  in  bis  taint- 
ing message  to  Hezekiah,  as  having  been  destroyed  bv 
his  predecessor  (2  Kings  xix,  12 ;  Isa.  xxxvii,  12).  H« 
couples  it  with  Haran  and  other  well-known  Mesopota- 
mian  spots.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  that  Ptoleoy 
mentions  under  the  name  of  Rhesopha  (Ptfaw^")  as  a 
city  of  Palmyrene  {Geog.  v,  16) ;  and  this,  again,  is  pos- 
sibly the  same  with  the  Rtuapha  which  Abulfeda  placa 
at  nearly  a  day's  joumey  west  of  the  Euphrates.  Tbt 
name  is  still  a  common  one,  Yakdt's  Lexicoa  quotiRg 
these  two  and  seven  other  less  important  towns  ao  caDeil. 
See  Sknmachkrib. 

Resl'a  (Heb.  Rilsgah',  rPX^  deligkt ;  Sept.'P«wi. 
the  third  named  of  three  sons  of  UDa,  of  tbe  tribe  <i 
Asfaer  (1  Chron.  vii,  89).     B.C.  perhaps  cir.  1618L 

Re'xin  (Heb.  Relsin',  Y''l'\,firm,  perbaps  priset), 
the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  'PtunV,  'Poavowv.)  A  king  of  Damaseav 
contemporary  with  Pekah  in  Israel,  and  with  Jothaa 
and  Ahaz  in  Judtea.  The  policy  of  Rezin  seems  to  hare 
been  to  ally  himself  closely  with  the  kingdom  of  laaii. 
and,  thus  strengthened,  to  carry  on  constant  war  againtf 
the  kings  of  Judah.  He  attacked  Joibam  daring  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign  (2  Kings  xv,  37);  but  his  cbief 
war  was  with  Ahaz,  whose  territories  be  invaded,  is 
company  with  Pekah,  soon  after  Ahaz  had  moanted  tbe 
throne  (B.C.  cir.  740).  Tbe  combined  army  laid  si«^ 
to  Jerasalem,  where  Ahaz  was,  but  "could  not  pteraii 
against  it"  (Isa.  vii,  1 ;  2  Kings  xvi,  5).  Readn,  bcw- 
ever,  "  recovered  Elath  to  Syria"  (ver.  6) ;  that  ia,  he 
conquered  and  held  possession  of  the  celebrated  towi 
of  that  name  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akahab,  wUct 
commanded  one  of  the  most  important  lines  of  trade  ia 
the  Eas^  Soon  after  this  he  was  attacked  by  Ti|;iatl>- 
pileser  U,  king  of  Assyria,  to  whom  Ahaz  in  his  distms 
bad  made  application.  His  armies  were  defeated  by 
the  Assyrian  hosts;  his  city  besieged  and  taken;  )^ 
people  carried  away  captive  into  Susiana ;  and  be  hias- 
self  slain  (ver.  9 ;  comp.  Tiglath-pileser'g  own  inscrip- 
tions, where  the  defeat  of  Rezin  and  the  deetmctim  at 
Damascus  are  distinctly  mentioned).    This  treatieeKt 
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waa  probably  owing  to  his  being  regarded  as  a  rebel, 
since  Damascns  bad  been  taken  and  laid  under  tribute 
by  the  Assyrians  some  time  previously  (Rawlinaon,  He- 
rodotut,  i,  467). — Smith, 

2.  The  head  of  one  of  the  families  of  the  Nethinim 
who  returned  from  Babylon  (Ezra  ii,  48 ;  Neh.  vii,  60). 
BwC.  ante  a36. 

Re'son  (Heb.  Rtton',  '^r^,  prhiet ;  Sept. 'Pa^iiv 
V.  r.  'Bap)ift),  the  son  of  Eliadab,  a  Syrian,  who,  when 
David  defeated  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  band  of  freebooters  and  set  up  a  petty 
kingdom  at  Damascus  (1  Kings  xi,  28).  B.C.  post  1043. 
Whether  he  was  an  officer  of  Hadadezer,  who,  foreseeing 
the  destruction  which  David  would  inflict,  prudently 
escaped  with  some  followers,  or  whether  be  gathered 
his  band  of  the  remnant  of  those  who  survived  the 
slaughter,  does  not  appear.  The  latter  is  mure  proba- 
ble. The  settlement  of  Kezon  at  Damascus  could  not 
have  been  till  some  time  after  the  disastrous  battle  in 
which  the  power  of  Hadadezer  was  broken,  for  we  are 
told  that  David  at  the  same  time  defeated  the  army  of 
Damascene  Syrians  who  came  to  the  relief  of  Hadad- 
ezer, and  put  garrisons  in  Damascus.  From  his  posi- 
tion at  Damascus  he  harassed  the  kingdom  of  Solomon 
during  his  whole  reign.  With  regard  to  the  statement 
of  Nicolaus  in  the  4tb  book  of  his  history,  quoted  by 
Joaephus  {A  lU.  vii,  5, 3),  there  is  less  difficulty,  as  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  attributing  to  it  any  historical 
authority.  He  says  that  the  name  of  the  king  of  Da- 
mascus whom  David  defeated  was  Hadad,  and  that  his 
descendants  and  suoceasois  took  the  same  name  for  ten 
geoentions.  If  this  be  true,  Rezon  was  a  usurper,  but 
the  origin  of  the  story  is  probably  the  confused  account 
of  the  Sept,  In  the  Vatican  MS.  of  the  Sept.  the  ac- 
count of  Bezon  is  inserted  in  ver.  14  in  close  connection 


with  Hadad,  and  on  this  Joaephus  appears  to  have 
founded  his  story  that  Hadad,  on  leaving  Egypt,  en- 
deavored without  success  to  excite  Idumea  to  revolt, 
and  then  went  to  Syria,  where  he  joined  himself  with 
Rezon,  called  by  .losephus  Raazarvt  (PaaZopoi),  who, 
at  the  head  of  a  band  of  robbers,  was  plundering  the 
country  (.4  nt,  viii,  7, 6).  It  was  Hadad,  and  not  Rezon. 
according  to  the  account  in  Josephus,  who  established 
himself  king  of  that  part  of  Syria  and  made  inroads 
upon  the  Israelites,  In  1  Kings  sv,  18,  Benhadod,  king 
of  Damascus  in  the  reign  of  Asa,  is  described  as  the 
grandson  of  Hezion ;  and  from  the  resemblance  between 
the  names  Rnon  and  Htzion,  when  written  in  Hebrew 
characters,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  latter  is  a  cor- 
rupt reading  for  the  former.  For  this  suggestion,  how- 
ever, there  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  ground, 
though  it  was  adopted  by  Sir  John  Marsham  (Chron. 
Can,  p.  846)  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (ChronoL  p.  221),  as 
well  as  by  some  later  translators  and  commentators 
(Junius,  KSbler,  Dathe,  Ewald).  Against  it  are,  (a) 
that  the  number  of  generations  of  the  Syrian  kings 
would  then  be  one  less  than  those  of  the  contemporary 
kings  of  Judah.  But  then  the  reign  of  Abijam  was 
only  three  years,  and,  in  fact,  Jeroboam  outlived  both 
Rehoboam  and  bis  son.  (b)  The  statement  of  Nicolaus 
of  Damascus  (Josephus,  Ant,  vii,  6,  2^  that  from  the 
time  of  David  for  ten  generations  the  kings  of  Syria 
were  one  dynasty,  each  king  taking  the  name  of  Hadad, 
"  as  did  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt."  But  this  would  ex- 
elude  not  only  Hezion  and  Tabrimon,  but  Rezon,  unless 
we  may  interpret  the  last  sentence  to  mean  that  the 
oiScial  title  of  Hadad  was  held  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary, name  of  the  king.  Bunsen  (Bibelwerk,  i,  271) 
makes  Hezion  contemporary  with  Rehoboam,  and  prob- 
ably a  grandson  of  Rezon.  The  name  is  Aramaic,  and 
Ewald  compares  it  with  Jiexin. — Smith. 
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